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T HE Universal Dictionary, which is ‘now offered in a complete form to the 
public, is a work which, when , the labor and care involved in its preparation 
are considered, has been equalled by few works in the history of literature. 
Nearly seventeen years of labor were consumed by the experienced editor and his corps 
of able assistants in its preparation. ‘Nor is this period in any sense extreme when we 
consider the character of the work, original alike in its conception and its handling, 
and occupying' as it does' new ground in the republic of letters. The labor involved 
in the preparation .‘of an ordinary dictionary — such a one, for instance, as Webster 
or Worcester— is exceedingly great,, but this labor is increased to an extent which 
few ’persons 1 appreciate in * the case of a work like the present, which is not alone a 
dictionary,, but adds to it the characteristics of an encyclopedia ; giving not only the 
meanings of words, but their entire history, 4 and a compact array of the most valuable 
information concerning them. 

The Universal Dictionary, was originally intended to be limited to 4656 
pages; but it. became evident to the editor as the work progressed, that if it was to be 
completed in the exhaustive manner in which it had been commenced a considerable 
addition to this space Would be necessary , and in tbe ,eud nearly 700 pages were added, 
bringing the, full work up to the grand total of 5359 pages — a library, in a book. This 
addition, was necessary to the completion of the work without unjust condensation of its 
concluding portions, Many who have occasion to refer to existing dictionaries must have 
noticed how the J^ist few letters, say from S to Z, have been compressed in order to bring 
the whole work within the limits originally laid out for it. Such a treatment causes a 
serious detriment tp the, yalue of any book so handled, and the publishers, in the present 
instance, decided that the fullest justice 'should be given to every word, however it might 
lengthen the total work. As a consequence, .the public have now given them in the 
Universal, Dictionary, .the . most : exhaustive dictionary of the English language ever 
offered to the reading world. It was designed arid has been carried out on a plan adopted 
by no other dictionary, the intention being to give the history of each word, step by step, 
showing the successive gradations of its meanings, as they rose out of each other, and 
illustrating each meaning by quotations from the written or printed page. . In addition to 
this ' completeness of dictionary treatment, . each word has been handled in the 
encyclopedic sense, arid a vast amount of compact information in art, science, history and 
other branches of t knowledge given, the whole rendering the work of inestimable value 
alike to reader and student. In this conception, involving as it did years of labor and 
research, the editor has eminently succeeded, arid tbe publishers have no hesitation in 
offering the result of his labor to the public as one without a rival in plan and unsurpassed 
in execution. 
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The Universal Dictionary, contains in round numbers some ISO, 000 words or 
headings (250,000, including compound words). If this be compared with the number 
contained in other dictionaries, it will be seen at once how exhaustive it is. The early 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary contained 70,000 words. Worcester’s Dictionary and 
Supplement contains 116,000 words, Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 118,000 words, and 
Webster’s International Dictionary, 140,000 words. The Universal Dictionary, thus 
contains 40,000 more words than this most elaborate of its rivals. 

But this is far from indicating the full measure of its comparative value, which 
cannot be estimated by the extra number of words alone. The completeness of treatment 
of each word must also be taken into account. Each has here been subdivided as far as 
possible into the various meanings which it assumed at different times, so that its treatment 
is not simply orthographical, but distinctively historical. The sorting and arranging 
of the slips containing quotations illustrative of the various senses in which words occur 
has been a task requiring very great care and labor, and one which ha3 cost the editor 
and his assistants many hours of anxious thought.* The exhaustive character of the 
present work, therefore, cannot be fairly judged from its number of words as compared 
with other dictionaries, since the space given to many words greatly exceeds that given 
by other lexicographers. A truer conception can be gained by comparing the total space 
occupied. Thus Webster’s International Dictionary contains (exclusive of Introduction, 
Appendix, etc.) 1681 pages, and Worcester’s Dictionary 1696 pages, while the Universal 
Dictionary, with similar exclusions, extends to 5249 pages, or more than three times the 
number in either of the two leading dictionaries named. 

It may be said further that the work has been brought up to date, words which 
have only recently come into use being duly inserted in their places, so that one may find 
within its pages a complete history of the English language from the time that this 
language fairly began to exist to the final decade of the Nineteenth Century. 

The name of the editor, indeed, is a sufficient guarantee for the character of the 
work, Dr. Hunter’s superior ability for a task of this kind being beyond question. His 
duties — which were a labor of love— were lightened by the valuable assistance of Mr. 
John Williams, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford, and Mr. S. J. Herrtage, B.A., these two 
gentlemen having mainly prepared the dictionary portion of the work, while Dr. Hunter 
contributed the large majority of the encyclopaedic articles. In adapting the work to the 
American public useful assistance has been rendered by Prof. Charles Morris, well known 
for his large experience in encyclopaedia work ; by Prof. A. Estoclet, who, as a word-definer, 
occupies a high rank among American lexicographers ; and by Prof. Seneca Egbert, M.D., 
of the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. These general editorial labors were sup- 
plemented by material furnished by numerous specialists in various branches of science and 
art. The names of, and the classes of material furnished by, some few of these writers have 
been given on the title page ; but it is impossible to mention by name a tithe of those who 
have contributed directly or indirectly to the work. Presidents, secretaries and members 
of scientific and learned societies, the chief officers of religious bodies, university professors, 
government officials, and a host of private persons have rendered willing aid by affording 
information in many cases possessed by themselves alone, the accuracy of the work being 
thus assured and its completion greatly hastened. The gratitude of the publishers and the 
thanks of the public are due to these voluntary co-laborers, who have done so much towards 
making the Universal Dictionary, what it is acknowledged to be, an invaluable work 
of reference for all classes of readers. 


* It is a curious fact that, as a peneral rule, the shorter the word, the more numerous its subdivisions and the moredifficult its treatment. 
See, ae examples, such words as : he, do, go % bring , take, etc* 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A DICTIONARY. 

The rapid growth and spread of living languages, the progress of philological and 
linguistic science, and the facilities afforded by the art of printing for the diffusion of 
knowledge, have made the dictionary an essential requisite to modern literature. The 
dictionary, as we now understand the term, is of comparatively recent origin. Manuscript 
vocabularies existed in ancient times, but the revival of classical learning at the close of 
the mediaeval period created a necessity for the compilation of lexicons of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and these were quickly followed by dictionaries of the modern languages, 
brief at first, but growing in amplitude as time went on and the demands of readers 
increased. This growth of the dictionary continues ; modern languages are in a constant 
state of change and development; new words are continually being introduced in response 
to the demands of civilized progress, and older words are frequently dropping out of use: 
thus it is that the labors of the lexicographer are still, and probably will long continue to 
be, in demand. A dictionary may be described as an enlarged index verborum , a key to 
the works of the great masters who have adorned, and the speech of the people who have 
used, the language of whose elements it professes to be a repository. To serve, in any 
complete manner, the purposes for which it is designed, it must conform to certain 
requisites. 

1. It should contain every word which properly belongs to the language and occurs 
in its printed literature, from the period when it became a distinct form of speech to the 
latest date. 

2. It should give these words in the various forms of orthography which they 
have successively assumed, indicating those which are obsolete and those which are still 
in use. 

3. It should represent by some simple and comprehensible system the pronuncia- 
tion of every word, and the changes which have taken place in pronunciation, so far as 
known. 

4. It should give as complete definitions as possible of the original and historically 
developed meanings, literal and topical, of each word, with copious exemplifications of 
their xises, in every sense ascribed to them, since the force and significance of words cannot 
be fully conveyed by definitions alone. 

5. It should contain such combinations of words, popularly called phrases or 
idioms, as have acquired a special signification not indicated by the ordinary meanings of 
the words composing them. It should treat as compounds all word combinations whose 
sense cannot be inferred from the meanings of their component elements, and should, 
where practicable, give in full the original formula of which they are often elliptical 
expressions. 

6. The etymological history of each word, not formed by the regular modes of 
derivation and composition from other or naturalized words, should be traced from its 
earliest known or probable native root, or foreign analogue, to its latest form, and reference 
should be made to all related words which either explain any of its forms or meanings, 
or serve to show the ethnological relations of the language to other tongues. 

Such is the ideal of a perfect dictionary. It is one that has rarely been attained or 
even closely approached. Up to the last few years lexicographers, or rather the compilers 
of dictionaries, have been content to copy from their predecessors, adding what fresh 
material they could readily obtain, but usually not taking the trouble to verify the words, 
definitions, or quotations found in existing works of the same kind. Misreadings and 
misspellings have thus been perpetuated, and in some cases words and meanings been 
given which had no existence beyond the brain of the compiler. Fortunately, in recent 
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times, lexicographers have fat* moretearefulOand exacting* and the dictionaries of 
the present,; are becoming, in a truer sense than ever before, faithful apd,, trustworthy 
hi $9!?8f«piC %>.p,rds of tflie, various languages. , ' ,„| j,„ , ... . ’ if „ (1 ;j 

f \ No jpther.jextaut, dictionary ? hoover, can plaim to, fill the requisites above given in 
so full ajsensq^a^.thqj ^nive^al p.iqripNARY, in \yhose preparation all these essentials 
have been sedulously attended to, with the, purpose, of paaking^it, aside from its encyclo- 
paedic character, a complete and perfect dictionary of the English language.. 
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SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 
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In many respects the Universal. Dictionary, differs from its predecessors, and 

' JuWv A o _J> :i- » • T : j- * !> MX Am Vj . 1 . . ./ :* I H . i> j ? - 

as well from its immediate rivals. in the first place, as, the title implies, it is not an 

ordinary dictionary, in. the sense of being confined to a mere alphabetical list of the words 
• iii y. PM. OJ r/Y > 1 L k]£j .... ■ M . V l W M l U hV ,vU ’V i ‘ ‘‘ . J q.d 

composing our language, but it partakes also r ot f the character or an encyclopaedia. In 
,r olOiiriuinuj^wPu 7 )/ b .u r cMi i , r juvj * «v. i : .uj-jj ] ' , ; u <»■> 

fact, it is -at once a dictionary and an encyclopaedia ; it explains not only words but things ; 

1 1 " 1 ' 1 p the things 1|b wliich 



Enqme , Spectroscope , 

•V P i, tC»M-> i IIM!» a UjI.p.iV iV>iV>j Ml J; , j; !• z f 

Architecture , etc., it does not confine itself to a bare account of the words, but gives a 



word 'treated of has been given, supplemented by statistics brought up to tire latest date. 

Wq may instance such words as Appendicitis , Roentqen Rays. Electrocution, Germ Theory, etc. 

W ith the exception or the terms of geography aud biography, the Universal Dictionary, 
j jm .<»• .nip i m ,. L )' m r ; ltwi r -fi? Yti. oiC .nyji.Jo cv y:i--v • m» /too 

contains all the words to be found in an extended cyclopaedia, while the dictionary proper 



found in the : works of fecott and Burns, r the most widely read authors in Scottish literature, 
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. . rf . . 1.. TECHNICAL. TERMS. . , w . , 
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In fhe { cppipilat^ion, ;of a djptionajry, one qf^ith? most imporfafit questions which 
arises igr ^What ^wQrd^/Can legitimately, claim + adnii^iouj? * ^jhip; questioft,^,; of^cqurse, 
answered. difiereqjtly t bi difierepf cases, in, accordance ,\vith t the ^pppe.iqf the plap..p,nd n the 
| degree ofj fulness, witl^ jwhicljfi t is, proposed; to f treat; ( the, language. The prgse^fc >\?prk being 
mucli more than an ordinary dictionary, or mere list of words with definitions, ft meees- 
sarily, contains yery mapy] wp^ds upt usuallyfncluded. iu f dicfionarie^ ni Among these there 
can^be, no question that. tecfLqicaJ terms are entitled, to ineerfion. 0 qThpj yesy title ; of^ the 
4 work expressly r meludes; alf such, .termer- u/\ a l -lo.iuoi v/Dmi ohlx:do'xq •io nv/on> r iraihuM 
unr ]^ot only ^piencq and art, but sports; and every day. occup^tipns ( need -tq,he attended 
to. While, for instance, racipg, coursing, tennis, golf, and ;otlipr 11 games and, sports, haye 
term^ of their ,Qwn which are becoming, more and more widely kpowpa^ a ^efinitipn of most 
of these.terma would be vainly looked for in existing diptipnarieSj^nd^cppld be found 3 ftnly 
in vocabularies specially , devoted to suph ^subjepts.oiEyenj where adniitted ; ,tbey arefpften 
incorrectly defined. In the present work an attempt, [has been v m^$e r tp ipqluclp a complete 
collection of these technical terms, and to define :them fully ,anif acquratejy, tbps. giving- the 
UN7VERSd. L nDiqxjONARY a spepiaf value, to the large .number pfqpersqns interested, in 
the popular, amusements, as well as .those devoted to the arts and. sciences., The same, may 
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be said in regard to legal terms, the technical words and phrases of the various law 
processes ; being clearly described, and all changes made of late years duly noted. 

f W • . 1 J -»/..{ <i > • , 
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2. SLANG AND COLLOQUIALISMS. 
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The propriety of inserting slang and colloquial terms and phrases may by some 
be questioned, yet qertainly many of these may fairly claim a place. Few will question 
this’ so far as colloquialisms, as distinguished from slang' proper, are concerned. It is 
difficult for many English-speaking people, and impossible for foreigners, to guess, at the 
meaning of numbers of our colloquial' phrases from a reference' to the r literal meaning of 
the words composing them. This has induced the editor, pf the tJx iversal 
Dictionary to give special attention to such phrases, and there will be found in this work, 
arranged under the heading of the main word, as, complete a collection of colloquialisms 
as it was found possible to bring together. The right of. slang terms and. phrases to 
insertion is more open to question, but cogent reasons tor giving them a place may be 

V * ' t 'A n UV r '\ ■ ’ j: • 1 ' V - I* fo'-'E ,JftI I|‘.UU , L 

urged. In the first place, slang, or semi-slang, words and phrases, enter largely into the 

^language of : commercial and ’social ’life, and^t.^is ojlen difficult to -distinguish between 

what, .is slang and what is colloquial. . Secondly, slang frequently expresses meanings and 
i i "V l ' • ur q.j; . r.pf ■ \ M ■■ < n,fo --m : i>Bii , _ 

shades ot f meaning which it would be aimcult, it not impossible, to convey exactly and 

clearly m more classical language. Thirdly, what is slang to-day, may to-morrow be 
<- fJ k u in, Trioy v#<'d?iV>v * a » . .. . • im I 9 ' r ’ fu , «?> , ,\ 5 , \> 

recognized and used as good English by even our best writers. 

On the other hand, many words now tabooed as slang, or even worse, were formerly 
used in good society; exairipflels'oB which'ffiaylbe^seleh/b^ifehdirig “Pepys’ Diary.” Slang 
is[ also largely emp^ypd^y the -realistic, , noyqlist? ,of. T thp -present, day, ^pr, that 0 ijbj -is mere 
prudery tp. affqpp ignorance of its ..existence, and it pertainly shoqhl nqt ( J)e ignored ■ in a 
dictionary t of, ther present, kind, tp f which it is hoped that every, one, will matprally jturn 
whoj is at , .a .loss to ^appreciate, exactly .the meaning :of a .word-or phrase. It is no):, of 
course, intended nor would it be dpsirable, to insert every, slang t word.,- ButJnjthe modern 
growth ;of language .slang terms are, in a .measu^e, tbe : ro.Qfs ^of^pew word^^and all that 
seem likely to attain, this, future dignity arp fairly ipntitled. to a present place. And. raapy 
which will doubtless j die f out v or be .^pplacpd by j 3 o there, i are. , n o w so^widely psed or 
understood, as to givq them a similar claims 

--A * f - r / f 1 » ovOfMiin m bin; 

,bti ; *»•> rf, a .1 vi. ih’io ni f y I'/Cr.-m onw f /7,mi 

o Each case belonging to, this class must be judged, on, its own merits, and no strict 
line or : rule can be laid down. - Many pf these, words j are amusing; and' interesting, while 
some are eminently expressive, and until ; .the whole body pf English literature, has, been 
carefully read , it would be rash to assert; positively fthat .apy. such word is ^peculiar to the 
author .in whose works the first instance (so far; as known) of r its dise o.qcurs. -For instance, 
Madame- D’Arblay, in her ^ Diary, 1 f f, uses the word (tgr&eability, and, claims it' as her own 
coinage; yet; Chaucer uses The same word. Disraeli, 'jin .hisiff,- Curiosities, of Literature,” 
claims to, have cpinedythe word fatherland, ;it was used bjygir William Temple a 
century and more before him. Both these words are now given in; ordinary dictionaries, 
and many such special ; coinages arp as legitimate as . other words, pf no greater utility 
which have found a place in lexicons, f There are. others' whiplx may be, looked upon as mere 
curiosities of literature,— such, for instance, as comparability and writability. M'W ords of tliis 
kind, can only , be inserted as oddities, freaks of writers’ fancies, and such of them as have 
been given i3 with this view alone, the purpose being to raise the .Universal Dictionary, 
to a standard of completeness as a mirror of the English language and literature which none 
of its competitors even seek to attain. , 7 ; i ;j fifi w i, mi. 
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4. SEMI-NATURALIZED WORDS. 

There can hardly be any question as to the necessity of admitting this class of 
words into any dictionary that claims to be at all a complete vocabulary of the English 
language as ordinarily spoken and written. Many words now fully recognized as 
components of the language were only a few years ago looked upon as foreign. Thus a 
critic of the date of 1799 speaks of an author as having “ disfigured his pages with the 
French words fracas, route and trait” while Gray names together as French words 
advertisement, Mat, ennui, fracas, hautgout, raillery, and ridicule . Of the many words 
belonging to this class may be named collaborateur , millionaire, reverie , antique, cocoa , 
hammock, hurricane, potato and mufti, nearly all of which have become good English words. 

5. HYBRID COMPOUNDS. 

Hybrid compounds, i . e., words made up from two different languages, have, as a 
rule, been inserted, though, in many instances, not without hesitation, as in the case of 
diamondiferous . But English abounds in such words, in which occasionally, as in the case 
of interloper, which is half Latin and half Dutch, the two languages from which the word 
is made up are brought into strange conjunction. Similar instances are cablegram, 
daguerreotype, nonsense , somnambulist, peajacket, and many words beginning with the prefixes 
dis-, inter-, mis - and over-. In all cases of hybrid compounds each word has had to be 
judged on its own merits. 

II. ARRANGEMENT AND STYLE. 

The style in which the Universal Dictionary" has been compiled differs in many 
particulars from that of all its predecessors. An important lesson has been learned from a 
study of their deficiencies, and a strong effort made to add to the value of the present 
work in every detail. These special excellences of treatment may be concisely pointed out. 

1. The adoption of various styles of type removes all difficulty in distinguishing 
the several divisions and subdivisions of the words. In these divisions it will be noted 
that a regular system, entirely original, has been adopted. Verbs, for instance, are first 
divided into transitive and intransitive. This division, while it may interfere with the 
historical order of the various meanings, has been adopted from its convenience 
for reference by the general reader. The transitive and intransitive divisions are 
next subdivided as follows: firstly, into meanings used in ordinary language; and, 
second^, into technical uses. A further subdivision of each of these is then made into 
literal and figurative senses. Last of all come the phrases and idioms connected with each 
verb. So far as the above divisions and subdivisions apply, the same course has been 
adopted in the case of nouns, adjectives and adverbs. Each word has been broken up 
into as many different meanings as can be discovered or are illustrated by quotations. 
Words of the same form, but from different roots, and therefore really different words, are 
placed under separate headings. The placing of such words under a single heading, as is 
often done in other dictionaries, gives readers a confused idea of their etymology, and 
may often lead them into serious errors. 

2. The etymologies given in the present work are based on the best and latest 
authorities. The cognate forms of each word in other languages are shown distinct from 
the roots. This is an important feature, since in some of the leading dictionaries the roots 
and the cognate words or forms are mixed up in a way calculated to mislead and bewilder 
the reader, if unfamiliar with etymology, and often to make him conclude that the 
English word has been derived from the whole of the others. 

3. The technology is almost as full as in works of special technical reference ; so 
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full, indeed, as almost to supersede the necessity for the use of dictionaries of technical 
terms, and to give to this work a manifold utility. 

4. Quotations illustrative of every sense of every word are employed freely, and 
with as full references as it was possible to give. In this respect the Universal 
Dictionary far surpasses all its predecessors, inasmuch as in them, with very few 
exceptions, only the name of an author is given, reference being rarely made to the name 
of the work quoted from, and still more rarely to the chapter, page or line of the book. 
Many quotations, it will be seen, are taken from newspapers and periodicals. But where 
can be found so many instances of words in every day use, well understood, and 
recognized in every way as elements of the English language, as in the columns of the 
press? It is hardly possible for an observant reader to take up any of the leading daily 
papers without coming across some word or phrase either wholly omitted from, or 
imperfectly explained in, our existing dictionaries. Colloquial words and phrases abound 
in them, and it will be noted that from them have been quoted, in the present work, a 
large number of technical terms connected with sporting, examples of which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find elsewhere. The writers iu our leading daily papers and 
periodicals are, in many, if not in most, cases far superior in their knowledge and use of 
the English language to the authors of many of the books published in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and are more entitled to be quoted as authorities for particular 
uses and meanings of words surviving in the same senses. 

5. Illustrations are freely given where it has been considered that they would 
assist the reader to understand the word treated of. These, though finely made and artistic 
in character, are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to elucidate the 
text. 

. 6. The pronunciation of the words is shown by diacritical marks, the key to which 
is, for the sake of convenience, printed at the foot of each page. Special attention has 
been given to this highly important subject, the precise value of each vowel being 
indicated with a clearness and exactness that stand unrivalled among ordinary diction- 
aries. The common method is to mark only the vowels of the accented syllables. In the 
Universal Dictionary, every vowel has its sound indicated. 44 Every vowel sound 
must have some quality,” we are told; “ and no pronouncing dictionary can lay any just 
claim to completeness if it fails to tell what that sound is.” This essential requisite has 
been most carefully attended to in the present work. Of the innumerable instances that 
might be adduced we shall give but one. The word anatomy, for instance, is ordinarily 
marked as follows: A-nat'-o-my. In the Universal Dictionary, it is marked 
An-at'-bm-y, each vowel being given its special sound, in accordance with the very full 
series of diacritical marks placed at the foot of the page. 

Iu this work the current pronunciation has been adopted as the standard. “ While 
speaking of pronunciation,” says Dr. Murray, 44 1 may refer to the great variety of 
pronunciation in many words and classes of words at present to be found ; and also to the 
fact that the dictionary pronunciation of many words, as founded on the labors of Walker, 
Sheridan, Nares, Smart, Worcester, and other orthoepists, and found in most existing 
dictionaries and spelling books, is often obsolete in actual usage, and in the case of words 
specially irregular, replaced by one which is evidently founded upon the spelling.” Some 
writers tell us that 44 there is no standard of pronunciation.” There is, iu truth, only one, 
that of 44 popular usage and usage of English scholarship.” This highest standard, the 
pronunciations in vogue among the cultivated people of the present day, is the one 
employed in the Universal Dictionary. It should be remembered that no orthoepist 
has the right to make pronunciations; his utmost privilege is to follow popular usage. 
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PREFACE. 


By lack of attention to this requisite many of the pronunciations-given in dictionaries are 
obsolete, and many others have never had any warrant in actual usages. Jn~ the present 
work the editors.have taken no such liberties with language, their sole ambition having 
been to give correct English, as it is spoken by the most cultivated persons and in the 
most intellectual, ranks of society. ■ .. < I 

7. Obsolete, words, and those which are. now rarely used in either written or spoken 

language, are distinguished in this work by an asterisk (*), and those which, have been 
specially coined, or are seldom employed by modern writers and speakers, are marked by 
an obelisk (f). Cross-references are also inserted where required, and in many cases 
the past tenses and past participles of the verbs are given in the various forms assumed by 
them. - / ■ • ' . ' i r r 

8. The question of the insertion of compound words in dictionaries is a most 

complicated and difficult one. Thq practice adopted in the Universal Dictionary is, 
to admit all such compounds or combinations of words. as have acquired a special meaning, 
not readily deductible from the individual meanings of the several words composing them. 
Of ordinary compounds, the meanings of which are sufficiently obvious, as being merely:a 
combination of words each of which retains ,its original force* a brief selection has been 
given at the end of the principal word of the compound.- - , , 

9. Proper names, when designating only^certain definite individuals or places, are 
not given in the Universal Dictionary, . it being aside from its. purpose to make , it a 
dictionary, of biography or of geography. Words of this character have been admitted 
only when they. could claim a place on special grounds ; e;g . ; : 

(1) When, in addition to their original application, they have been given to some 
other object in nature. Thus Saturn is given on account of the planet which bears his nam^. 

, (2) When they form the principal number of a compound word. ., Thus Aaron's rod 
(botanical) renders j^ecessary the insertion of the name Aaron. % _ - . ^ 

* (3) When they are the names of any of. the .Books of the Bible; as Isaiah , or 
Jeremiah .. . . _ 

Ill the case of words which are derived directly from proper names, a brief account 
of the -person in question is given, either in, the etymological portion of the article, or in 
the definition. Thus a brief account of Arius is. given under the word Ariam, . .. ^ r 

■ 10. The close of the twelfth century has been chosen: as the limit,, of past time 
from which words could he selected as definitely English. At that time, English literature 
had fallen to its lowest. ebb., .The half century from 1150 to 1200 A,.D. may be, so far as 
English literature is concerned,, likened To the narrow tube connecting two funnels^the 
language wideuiug backward into Anglo-Saxon, forward into English. This period, 
therefore, appears at once the proper and the. most convenient, one to start from. In fact, 
up tp. nearly the. close of the twelfth century, there was little or no English literature, 
while by that time the old inflectional and grammatical system of Anglo-Saxon had 
practically disappeared. The year 1066, that of the Norman invasion, saw the beginning 
of the deepest mark graven both on our history and our speech. During the- succeeding 
century the Latin element — through the .channel of Norman French— made its way into 
English speech, inflectionalism in great measure disappeared, and the simplified system of 
modern English superseded the more complex .grammatical methods of ancient speech. 
“ Every time almost that we open our lips or write a^sentence, we. bear witness to the 
mighty change wrought in England by the Norman conquest/ 5 It is the close of this 
transition period, when English as it. is now spoken first fairly began .to be, and when 
English literature awakened to its modern growth, that appears to be the true starting 
point of existing English speech, and. the Universal . Dictionary may claim to 
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present at once the geological development of the English language from its arehaean 
period to the present time, and the natural history of recent English speech. 

11. As regards spelling, no attempt has been made to introduce any phonetic 
system, the ordinarily accepted orthography being preferred. In truth, none of the several 
phonetic systems advocated have been adopted by the people at large, and the 
Universal Dictionary aims only to present English as it is, not as word reformers 
would like it to be, or as it may become in some future time. As full a list as possible has 
been given under each word of the successive forms of orthography which it has assumed 
at various periods of its history, thus assisting the word in telling its own story. The 
abbreviations used are few and simple; a complete list of them is given. 

12. What has been hitherto said is limited in great part to the value and 
advantage of this work as a dictionary of language. It seems proper to say something 
concerning its utility as an encyclopaedia. In this feature it deals with a host of subjects 
not admitted to ordinary dictionaries, and gives a vast mass of information nowhere else 
to be found in so compact a form. It gives not only the spelling, pronunciation, etymology, 
and simple meanings of words, but their obsolete forms, their whole history, and their 
various uses and relations in ordinary, figurative, technical, scientific and classical language. 
Of this countless examples might be given. Let us take the word iron . First, we have 
the historic spelling of the word; second, its derivation; third, its cognate forms. Then 
the word is defined; first, in ordinary language; second, figuratively ; third, technically, 
as employed in botany, in chemistry, in geology, in history, in mineralogy, and in 
pharmacy. Then follow the special compounds and their meanings, more than fifty 
being given which are not found in ordinary dictionaries, including such as iron-age, iron- 
cage, iron-cross , iron-horse , iron-mask , iron-ore , iron-rations , etc. 

In like manuer, under the word chronology , we have Chinese and Japanese 
chronology ; Hindoo chronology — historical and astronomical ; Egyptian chronology — 
historical and astronomical ; Greek, Roman, Jewish, Mohammedan, Christian, and 
Scientific chronologies, with a satisfactory account of each. In other dictionaries we find 
but a brief mention of the word in its ordinary signification. 

The following supplementary information will be of importance in the use of this 
dictionary. The division of words into syllables has been made solely with reference to 
pronunciation, and does not indicate their etymology. In syllables wherein two or more 
vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them which gives its 
sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in 
bread , sea , float , the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt, bred , se , Jlbt . 
Words of more than one syllable bear a mark upon the accented syllable, as al'-tcr. 

The Etymology will be found inclosed within brackets immediately following each 
word. To understand the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from 
modern languages to ancient ; and (2) that when after a word there appears such a 
derivation as this: “ In Fr . . , Sp . . . , Port . . . , Ital . . . from Lat . . . ,” the meaning is, 
not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching 
English, but that there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese 
and Italian, all derived, like the English, from a Latin original. 

We have here pointed out some of the features of excellence of the Universal 
Dictionary, many of them unique in a dictionary of language, while the whole give it a 
comprehensive value which pertains to no other work of the kind. It is, in short, a 
library ir* a work, and can safely be offered alike to the busy student and the general 
reader as iudispensable for their purposes and literary pursuits. 

THE PUBLISHER. 






















PREFATORY NOTE 


The principal points in which the Universal Dictionary differs from other dictionaries are fully dis^ 
cnssed in the Preface, but it may be well to draw attention to the following : 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
occupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus Ant-bear is inserted after 
Ant, and not after Antatrophic. 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the several 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference to- the etymology 
of the word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mnte. Thus, in brZad, sea , 
float, the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt brtd, se,fldt. Words of more than one syllable bear a 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl ! -tlr. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modern languages to ancient; and (2) that when 
after a word there appears such a derivation as this — “InFr. . . . Sp. . . . Port. . . * Ital. . . . from Lat. . . ., r 
the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but tha 
there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the Universal Dictionary^ 
is inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chief 
abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. 
Arab. Arabic. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Arm. Arinoriraa. 

A.S Anglo Saxoa. 

Aasyr, Assyrian. 

Boeb, Bohemian, or 
Czech. 

Bret Bas Breton, or 
Celtic of Brittany. 

Colt. Celtic. 

Chal Chaldee. 

Ban. Danish. 

Dut. Dutch. 

E. Eastero, or East. 

E. Aram. East Aramrean, 
generally called Chaldee. 
Eng. English, or England. 
Eth. Ethiopia. 

Flem. Flemish. 

Fr. French. 

Fries. Friesland. 

Fria. Frisian. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

Ger. German. 

Goth. Gothic 
Gr. Greek. 

Gris. Language of the 
Orisons. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Hind Hindustani. 

Icel. Icelandic. 

Ir. Irish. 

Ital. Italian. 

Lat. Latin. 

Lett. Lettish, Lettonian. 

L. Oor. Low German, or 
Blatt Deutscli. 

Lith. Lithuanian. 

Mag. Magyar. 

Madimv. Lat. Medieval 
Latin. 

M. II. Ger. Middle High 
German. 

Mid Lat. Latin of the 
Middle Ages. 

N. New. 

N. H. Ger. New High 
German. 


Norm. Norman. 

Norw. Norwegian, Norse. 
O Old. 

O.II Ger. Old High 
German. 

O. S. Old Saxon. 

Pers. Persian. 

Fhoenic. Phoenician. 

Pol. Polish. 

Port. Portuguese. 

Prov. Provencal. 

Provinc. Provincial. 

Rabb. Rabbinical. 

Iluas. Russian. 

Sam. Samaritan. 

Sanac. Sanscrit. 

Serv. Servian. 

Slav. Slavonian. 

Sp. Spanish. 

Sw. Swedish. 

Syr. Syriac. 

Taut. Teutonic. 

Turk. Turkish. 

Walach. Walachian. 

Wei. Welsh, 
a., or ad). adjective. 
adv. adverb. 
art . article. 
con), conjunction. 
inter), interjection. 
pa. par. past participle. 
particip. participial. 
prep, preposition. 
pr.par. present participle, 
pro. pronoun, 
s., subst.) or substan. sub- 
stantive or noun. 
v . i . verb intransitive, 
r. t . verb transitive. 

ablat. ablative, 
aeous. accusative, 
agric. agriculture, 
alg. algebra, 
anat. aoatomy. 
antiq antiquities, 
aor. aorist. 

approx, approximate, -ly. 
arch, architecture. 


arcbseol. archaeology, 
arith. arithmetic, 
astrol. astrology, 
astron. astronomy, 
auxil. auxiliary. 

Bib. Bible, or Biblical, 
biol. biology, 
bot. botany, 
carp, carpentry. 

Cent. Centigrade, 
cf. compare. 

U.G.S. Centimetre-gramme- 
eecond. 

chem. chemistry. 

Cb. hist. Church history, 
chron. chronology, 
class, classical, 
cogn. cognate, 
comm, commerce, 
comp, comparative, 
compos, composition, 
conchol. conchology. 
contr. contracted, or con- 
traction. 

crystallog. crystallogra- 
phy. 

def. definition, 
der. derived, derivation, 
dimic. dimiontive. 
dram. drama,d ram atically . 
dynatn. dynamics. 

E. East. 

eccles. ecclesiastical, 
econ. economy. 

e. g. exempli gratia — for 
example. 

elect, electricity, 
entom. entomology, 
etym. etymology, 
ex. example. 

f. ,orfem. feminine. 

fig. figurative, figuratively, 
fort, fortification, 
fr. from. 

freq. frequentative 
fut. future, 
gen. general, generally, 
gend. gender 
geuit. genitive. 


geog. geography. 

geol. geology. 

geom. geometry, 
gram, grammar, 
her. heraldry, 
hist, history, 
hor. horology, 
hortic. horticulture, 
hydraul. hydraulics, 
hydros, hydrostatics. 
i. e . id csr=tlmt is. 
iehthy. ichthyology 
Ibid. ibidei?i=the same, 
imp. impersonal, 
imper. imperative. 

Indie, indicative. 

infin. infinitive, 
intans. intensitive. 
lang. language. 

Linn. Linnaeus, 
lit. literal, literally, 
macli. machinery, 
in. or masc. masculine, 
math, mathematics, 
mech. mechanics, 
med. medicine, medical, 
met. metaphorically, 
metal, metallurgy, 
metaph. metaphysics, 
meteorol. meteorology, 
meton . metonymy, 
mil., milit. military, 
min., miner, mineralogy, 
mod. modern, 
myth, mythology. 

N. North, 
n. or neut. neufc. 
oat. phil. natural philo- 
sophy. 

naut. nautical, 
nomio. nominative, 
numis. numismatology, 
obj. objective, 
obs. obsolete, 
ord. ordinary 
ornith. ornithology, 
palseont. paleontology, 
pass, passive, 
path, pathology. 


perf. perfect, 
pers. person, personal 
persp. perspective, 
phar. pharmacy, 
phil. philosophy, 
philol. philology, 
phot, photography, 
phren. phrenology, 
phya. physiology, 
pi., plur. plural. 
poet, poetry, or poatica. 
polit. econ. political 
economy, 
poss. possessive, 
pref. prefix. 

pres, present. 

pret. preterite, 
prim, primary, 
priv. privative. 

prob. probable, probabl? 
pron. pronruoced. 
proa, proeody. 
paycliol. psychology, 
pyrotech. pyrotechnics 
q.v. quod r*dt=which 
rhet. rhetoric. 

Scrip. Scripture, 
aculp sculpture, 
aiog singular. 

S. South. 

sp. gr. specific gravity, 
spec, apecial, specially 
auff. suffix, 
sup. supine, 
surg. surgery . 
tech technical, 
theol. theology, 
trig, trigonometry, 
typog. typography, 
var. variety, 
viz. namely. 

\V. West, 
zool. zoology, 

* Rare, or obsolete, 
f Unusual, or special ootn» 
ages. 

■^equivalent to, or eignb 

tying- 
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Universal Dictionary 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A 

A, a. The first letter in the English alphabet, 
as in those of all the modern Indo-European 
tongues. The Latin alphabet also commences 
with a, and the Greek with a similar letter, a 
(alpha). In Sanscrit the vowels are classified 
by grammarians separately from the conso- 
nants. The vowels are placed first, and two 
sounds of a, the first a very short one, interme- 
diate between a and u, as in the word Veda , 
and the other long, as in the first syllable of 
Brahman, head the list. In the Semitic, also, 
more accurately called the Syro-Arabian, 
family of languages, a letter with the a sound 
stands first in order. Thus the Hehrew alpha- 
bet commences with # (Akph), followed in 
succession by 3 (Beth), 3 (Gimel), t ( Daleth ), 
designations which at once suggest the names 
of the Greek letters Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta. 
The comparative originality of the Hebrew 
series is shown by the fact that the appellations 
of the letters have meanings which the original 
forms of the characters are supposed roughly 
to represent: thus, n( Aleph ) signifies an ox, 
2 (Beth) a house, ; (Gimel) a camel, and 1 
(Dakth) a door. These terms are properly 
Aramaean. The old Hebrew, the Aramaean, 
and the Greek letters seem to have come from 
the Phcenician, a Syro-Arabian tongue. The 
Phoenician letters, again, as Gesenius suggests, 
may have been derived from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. [Alphabet.] The arrangement 
which makes A the first letter extends far 
beyond the Aryan and Syro-Arabian tongues, 
and is believed to be nearly universal through 
the world. 

I. A as a vowel sound. 

A owes its position at the bead of so many 
alphabets to the facility with which it may 
be pronounced : it is needful but to breathe 
strongly through the open mouth, and one of 
the a sounds comes forth. This letter has 
three leading sounds, two of which again are 
■omewliat modified in many words, apparently 
by the succeeding consonants. 

1. The long sound of A : 

(i.) As iu fate , marked in this work by a. 

(ii.) A modification of this sound, produced 
by the consonant r following it, as in fare, 
marked a. 

2. The open sound of A : 

(i.) As iu father (marked a). This, or a 
found .much approaching it, is common in 
many languages. 

U A trilling modification of this sound is 
produced by its occurrence in a closed syllable, 
as in fast , but it is not sufficiently distinct 
from it to require a special diacritical mark. 

(ii.) A shorter form of the open sound in a 
Closed syllable, as in/«f. It is here marked 

(iii.) The shortest possible sound of A, 
scarcely distinguishable from one of the u 
sounds", as in amidst. It is here marked a. 
It is very common in Sanscrit words, as Veda. 

3. The broad sound of A : 

(i. ) As in /aft, here marked a. 

(ii.) A closer form of it, marked a, as in 
what. 

IL A as an initial is used — 

I. In Chronology, for Anno {Lat.)=in the 


year : as A.D., Anno Domini = in the year of 
our Lord ; A U.C., Annourbis conditce = in the 
year of the city founded — i.e., from the founda- 
tion of the city (Rome) = 753 B.C. (Varro). 

2. In Horology, for the Lat prep. ante = 
before : as a.m. (ante meridiem) = before noon. 

3. In designating University degrees, for 
Artium : as A. M. (Lat.), or M. A. (Eng. ), Artium 
Magister = Master of Arts; A.B. (Lat.), or 
B.A. (Eng.), Artium baccalaureus = Bachelor 
of Arts. 

^ In the United States and Scotland A.M. 
and A.B. are moat commonly employed; in 
England M.A. and B.A. 

4. Jn Academies of Music, Painting, Science, 
&c.: (a) for Academy, or Academician, as 
R.A.= Royal Academy ; or (6) for Associate, 
as A.R.A.= Associate of the Royal Academy ; 
or (c) for Antiquaries, as F. S. A. = Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 

6. In the British Army, for Artillery : as R.A. 
"■The Royal Artillery. 

6. In Music, for alto: as S. A. T.B. = Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, Bass. 

7. In Nautical Language, for able. Thus, 
A.B. = able-bodied seaman. 

8 . In Commerce , for accepted ; also @ fur at, 
referring to price ; as, 10 lbs. @ 40 cents —$4.00. 

IIL A as a symbol atanda for — 

1. In Logic : A universal affirmative. 

2. In Music: The 6th note of the diatonic 
scale of C major, corresponding to tha la of 
the Italians and the French. 

-~d= 

3. In Heraldry : The chief in an escutcheon. 

4. In Pharmacy : a or aa ia a contraction of 
the Greek preposition dvd (ana), and haa two 
meanings : (i.) of each (ingredient) separately ; 
or (ii.) in quantities of the same weight or the 
same measure. 

5. In .Botany: According to the method of 
notation in botanical drawings proposed by Mr. 
Ferdinand Bauer, and followed by Eudlicher 
in hia Iconographia Generum Plantarum , for a 
flower before expansion, while A 1 is a flower 
expanded. 

6. In Nautical Language: Al=a vessel of 
the first class, excellently built. Figura - 
tively: Anything highly excellent, the best 
of its class. 

7. In Mathematics : A and the other letters 
of the alphabet are used, e.g., in Euclid, to re- 
present lines, angles, points, &c. In Algebra, 
a and the other first letters of the alphabet 
are used to express known quantities, and 
the last letters to express such as are unknown. 

8. in Law or arguments, the first letters of 
the alphabet are used to indicate persons in 
cases supposed or stated for illustration : as 
A promises B to pay C. 

IV. A used in composition — 

1. As a prefix — 

(i.) To English words derived from the A.S., 
generally means an (= one), at, to, in, of on. 
It may be severed from the rest of the word by 


a hyphen, aa a-doy ; or the two may be com- 
pletely united, aa along. A was once uaed aa 
a prefix in many instances, especially to par- 
ticiples, where now it ia not used : e.g., “I am 
a-going, or a-coming," are now confined to the 
vulgar, and are not looked upon as correct. 
But Max Muller considers auch phrases more 
accurate than those which have displaced 
them ; and they are frequent in the Bible, as 
Heh. xi. 21. Cf. Shakespeare, Merry 1 Fives, 
act iii., sc. 3, “We'll arbirding together.” 
“In some cases,” says Lye, “it was originally 
merely an initial augment, altering nothing in 
the sense of the word.” Sometimes it = A.S. 
ge, as in aware = A.S. gewoer. 

(ii.) To words derived from the iMtin, is 
(1) the Latin prep, o, ab, dbs (of which a is 
used before words beginning with a conso- 
nant) : as avert = to turn away from ; abduct 
= to lead away ; absJmri — to draw away. (2) 
The Latin prep, ad = to : as agnate , from 
agnatus, past participle of agnascor = (pro- 
perly) to be born to, or in addition to. 

(iii.) To wards of Greek derivation is some- 
times what is called alpha privative ; that 
is, alpha which deprives the word to which 
it ia prefixed of its positive meaning, and 
substitutes what is negative instead. It 
signifies not: as theist = one who believes in 
God ; atheist = one who does not believe in 
God. In cases where the word so contradicted 
begins with a vowel an is used, as anelectric, 
the opposite of electric. 

(iv.) To words derived from the French, occa- 
sionally, but rarely, at: as amerce, from Fr. 
d merci = (put) at the mercy (of the court). 

(v.) d [apparently, from its accent, French, 
but probably really only the Latin prep, a =r 
from ; and the accent is a mark of its having 
come to us in this use through the French], 
In English, aometimea =from or of. (1.) Oc- 
curring as an element in personal names, aa 
Thomas a Kempis, i.e., from Kempfen, near 
Dusseldorf; Anthony a Wood = Anthony 
Wood. (2) Logical progression, aa in a priori 
and a posteriori (q.v.). 

2. As an affix in burlesque poetry at once 
adds another syllable to a line, and produces a 
ludicrous effect — 

"And chuck'd him under the chln-a.* — Rhymes 
quoted in Macaulay's " Hist, of Engl.," chap, xvix 

V. A os a part of speech. 

A, a, iin, [a before worda commencing 
with a’ consonant or the aspirate ; an before 
a vowel or silent h : as “ a man,” “ a heart," 
“an art,” “an heir." To this rule there are 
exceptions 

(1) When the accent on a word com- 
mencing with the aspirate falls on other 
than the first syllable, an is used : thus we 
say, “a his'tory,” but “an historian,” “an 
hotel'.” 

(2) A is used before the vowel 0 in one 
where the vowel carries the sound of wu, aa 
in the phrase “such a one.” 

(3) A is used before the vowel u when it 
carries with it a y sound, as if written you, 
as “a union,” “ a university and also before 
words commencing with cu or eio which have 
a similar sound, as “a eunuch,” “a ewe.” 


fitc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu - kw, 

boil, bo^; ptfilt, J<5^1; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph —t, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion* -sion = shun; -tion* -$lou = xhun. -tious, -clous, sious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b£l, d$L 
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aabam— abacus 


Originally an, meaning one, was used 
before words beginning with a consonant, 
as well as those beginning with a vowel. In 
earlier English, as in the Bible, we find aji 
generally used before words commencing with 
h, whether aspirated or not, as “ an house," 
“an heart.” “Such an one” occurs as 
frequently aa “such a one.” An is found 
before u with the y sound, as "an unicorn, 
“oh usurer” These uses have been fol- 
lowed by many modern writers, but chiefly 
in poetry. Macaulay speaks of “an univer- 
sity.”] 

1. ^4$ the indefinite article, points out per- 
sons and things vaguely; more specifically, 
it signifies — 

(a) Each. 

"Once a [».«., each] yea r."—Lcv. xvi. 34. 

(b) Any. 

"If a {i.e., any] man love me .” — John xiv. 33. 

(c) One in particular. 

"He sent a man before them.” — Pt. cv. 17. 

(d) Every. 

"It is good that a [i.r., everyl man should both 
hope and wait lor tlie salvation of the Lord. — 
Lam. iii. 26. 

(e) When placed before the name of a person 
it converts the proper noun into a common 
noun, aa — 



2. As a substantive, as— 

(a) In the expressions “Capital A, small a.” 

(b) In the phrase "A per se” (i.e., A by 
itself, A standing alone), which means “ one 
pre-eminent, a none-such.” 

" o facr Creseide, the flower and A per se 
Of Troy and Greece." 

CAaxicer: Testament of Crvseidt, v. 78. 

3. As an adjective, as “ the a sound.” 


VL A as an abbreviation, stands for— 

i. The interjection ah! ( Old Eng.) 

” And eeyd At doughter. stynt thyn hevyn«ue." 

Chaucer: The Knightes Talc, L 2,350. 


2. The personal pronoun he: 

*' Bounce would ‘a say ; and away a^ain would 'a go, 
and again would ‘a come." — Shakespeare: Henry IV., 
Part II., iii. 2. 

3. The infinitive hav*. [Ha‘.] 

“ I had not thought my body could ’o’ yielded.”— 
Beaumont A FletcXer. 

4. The word all (Scotch): 

" They have a’ th' soldiers to assist them.*' 

Sir W Scott: Guy Manneriny, chap. T. 

5. In Chemistry : A = acetate ; as KA = 
Potassium acetate. Other letters, as O for 
oxalate, are used in the same manner. 

H X aA is used for amalgama or amalgama- 
tion. 


* a _a_ijam. [Old Fr.) A term formerly used 
by French alchemists for lead. 


aal, s. [Beng. and Hind.] A dye-plant of the 
genus Morinda(q. v.) ; used also of the dye itself. 


* a -am, a -ham, ohm, ohme, s. [But. 

aunt; Ger. akm : cogu. with Lat. awn, Gr. aiiy 
(hame) — a water-bucket 1 A Butch measure 
of capacity used for liquids, now obsolete. 
It varied in different cities from 37 to 
41 English wine gallons = 296 to 328 English 
pints. 


* a'-S-n, adv. [On. ] On. 

“Do, cosyn, anon thyn arrays aan."—Athmolc MS. 
(Halliwell : Diet, of Archaic and Provincial Wards.) 

* a ande, s. [Ban.] Breath. [Atn'de.] 

**. . . hys aande etynk.es. " —Ha mpol e MS. Bowes, 
(Wright: Diet. Vbtol. and Provinc. Png.) 

* a' ane, $. [Awn.] The beard of barley or 
other grain ; an awn. 

“And that we call the aane which, groweth out of 
the eare like a long rricke or a dart, whereby the eare 
la defended from the dauger of hirda"— Oooge : Hut - 
bandry 11577). (Halliwell.) 


aar, a. [Arn.] The alder-tree. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son: Scotch Diet.) 

’ a -ar ,prep. [A.S. err.] Ere, before. (77te 
Romance of King Alisaunder.) (HolliwelL) 


a'-ard vark, s. [But. aard = earth ; varken 
= pig.] The name given at the Cape of Good 
Hope to an ant-eater, the Orycteropus capensis 
of Geoff. St Hilaire. [Orycteropus.] 


a'-ard-wolf, s. [But aard — earth, and 
wolf= wolf. ] The Butch name of a digitlgrade 
carnivorous animal, the PToteles Lalaraiii, from 


Caffraria, akin at once to the dogs, the hyfenas, 
and the civets. [Pboteles.] 


5. Back : of time past. (Sco/cft.) 

" Eight days aback."— Ross: Heletiore. 


* a'-arrn , s. [A.S. carm..} Thearra. () Vycliffe: 
Bod. MS.) (Halliwell.) 

*a -armed, pa. par. & a. [ARiiEn.] (I Vycliffe.) 

Aai’-on. [Greek of the Septuagint, 'a apwv 
(Aaron); Heb. pnrtt-i (Aharon). Berivation 
uncertain.] The ’first high-priest of the Jews. 

Aaron’s beard, s. (Ps. cxxxiii. 2.) The 
name sometimes given to a plant, Hypericum 
calycinum, or large-flowered St. John’s wort. 

Aaron’s rod, s. (Numb, xvii.) 

1. Arch. : A rod with a serpent twined 
arouud. It is similar to the caducevs, or wand, 
with two serpents about it, borne by Mercury. 

2. Bot. : (1) Of wild British plants : Solidago 
virgaurea, Verbascum thapsus. (2) Of garden 
plants : Solidago Canadensis. 

* aar on, $. [A corruption of Arum, as 
sparrow-grass is of asparagus.] 

* Bot. : The plant called wake-robin (Aram 
maculatum). [Abu.m.] (Cotgrave.) 
Aar-on'-ic, Aar-on'-ic-al, a. Pertaining 
or relating to Aaron. 

* aas, s. An ace. So of something very small 
and valueless. 

" Thyn bib fortune ia turned into an aas." 

Chaucer: Monket Tate. 

* a '-at, s. [A. S. ] Fine oatmeal used for thicken- 
ing* pottage. (Markham : Eng. Housewife.) 

a -a-vor’-a, s. A name given to various palm- 
trees. [AVoira.] 

A.B. ( See a a $ an initial, II. 3, 7.) 

ab. The syllable ab found at the commence- 
ment of the names of places, as Abingdon, is 
possibly a shortened fonn of abbey ; though 
iu Stevenson's edition of the Chronicon Monas- 
ttrii de Abingdon the word is derived from 
Abhenus, an Irish monk who is said to have 
founded the monastery and called it after him- 
self, “ Mount of Abhenus ” = Abingdon. (See 
Stevenson’s Preface, p. xii.) 

Ab (ab). [Heb. ns («&).] The fifth month ac- 
cording to the ecclesiastical reckoning— the 
eleventh, by the civil computation— of the 
Jewish year. The name Ab does not occur in 
the Old Testament or in the Apocrypha. It 
was not introduced till the Captivity, and was 
of Babylonian origin. The month Ab may 
begin in some years as early as the 10th of 
July, and in others as late as the 7th of 
August. 

•J Ab is also the twelfth month of the Syrian 
year, nearly coiuciding with our August. 

* ab, $. [Etym. unknown.] The sap of a tree. 

•* Yet dioeree have assayed to deale without okes to 
that eud, hut not with so good successe as they have 
hoped, bicause the ab or juice will uot so soon be re- 
moved and clean drawn out, which some attribute to 
want of tune in tne salt water. " — Harrison : Descrip. 
Of Png. ( Hall iwcU.) 

&b'-a^ca, ab-a^ka,s. [Local name.] The 
name given in the Philippine Islands to the 
Musa textilis, or tronlodytamm, a species of the 
plantain genus, which yields Manilla hemp. 

ab-a~9is'--cus, s. [Gr. afianioKot ( abakisko* ), 
dimin, from afiaf (abax) = a coloured stone for 
inlaying mosaic work.] 

Ancient Arch. : Any flat memher. A tile or 
square of a tessellated pavement. [Abacus.] 

^b-a-cist. [Lat. abocus.] One who calculates, 
one* wfio casts accounts. [Abacus.] 

* ab'-ack, s. [Fr. abague.] A square tablet, 
a cartouche. [Abacus.] 

“ in the centre or midst of the pegm waa au aback, 
iu which the elegy was wrltteu ." — Ben Jotuon : Kinj 
James Hntertainment, vl. 436. 

a-back’, * a-backe, * a-bak, adv. [A. a. 

* on box = at or on the back.] 

L Ordinary senses : 

1. Backwards. 

“ But when they came where thou thy skill didst show, 
They drew abacke, as half with thame confounded." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender; June. 

2. Behind = from behind. 

" Endangered her being set upon before and 
abacke. "—Knolles: Hut. of Turks, STS a. 

3. Away, aloof. (Scotch.) 

" O wad they stay aback frae courts 
An please themselves wi countra apart* " 

Burnt ■ The Twa Dogs. 

i. Behind : of place. (Scotch . ) 

«■ The third that gaed a wee aback"— Burms. 


XX. Technical: 

Naut. : Backwards, with the sailf 

pressed back against the mast. 

" Brace the foremost yards aback." 

Falconer: Shipwreck. 

r Taken aback means (u) that the sails have 
been driven in the opposite direction from that 
in which the ship is advancing, and laid against 
the mast. This may be produced by a sudden 
change of the wind, or by an alteration iu tlie 
ship's course. A ship is laid aback wheu the 
sails are purposely put back to destroy the 
forward motion of the vessel, or even make 
her temporarily move stern foremost, to avoid 
some danger ahead. Ships of war are also 
laid aback when they have advanced beyond 
their places in the line of hattle. Hence 
(b) metaphorically from the above = taken by 
surprise. 

+ ab-a-co, $. Arithmetic. [Abacus.] 


* a-back-ward, *a-bac-ward, adv. [Eng. 
aback ; -ward.] Aback, backward, to the rear. 

“Arthur thehte bine aftoeward." 

Layamon, ii. 419 

&b'-a-cot, ab-o-cocked, ab-o-cock-€t. 

A spurious w’ord which owes its origin to 
the fact that Hall, in his Union of the Two 
iVobleand Illustre Families of York and Lan- 
castre, wrongly transcribed the word bycocket 
(q.v.) from Fabyan, as bococket, or that his 
printer misread tlie manuscript and, joining 
the article to the substantive, produced tlie 
form a bococket. Fleming corrected this form 
to abneot, and this error waa perpetuated till it a 
exposure in the Atherueum of Feb. 4, 1882 


&b-ac'-tion, 5 . [Lat. obactio = a driving 
av’ay. ] 

Law : A stealing of cattle on a large sea’s. 
[Abactor.] 


&b-&c'-tor(pfiab-ac-tor'-e§),s. [Lat.abacfor 
= a cattle-stealer on a largo scale ; one who 
drive9 away herds of cattle: abigo = to drive 
away : ab = from ; ago = to lead or drive. ] 

In Law, with the same meaning as the Latin 
word from w’hich it conies. [Abigeat.] 

"The nbnetores, or abigMtorea, who drove one horse 
or two maxes or oxen, or five hogs, or ten goats, were 
subject to capital punishment. '—Gibbon : Decl. A Fall. 
ch. xliv. 


&b'-a-cus, s. [Ger. abacus; Fr. abaqut ; Ital 
abdeo ; fr. Lat abacus , Gr. u/iuf, -anor (abax, 
- akos ). The word appears to have signified 
originally aud specially the Pythagorean mul- 
tiplication table, and thus to have heen de- 
rived either from the first two letters of tha 
alphabet, or from the Heb. («&<*<?) = dust, 
or a corresponding term in some other 
SjTO-Arabian language ; the allusion being to 
the ancient practice of spreading dust on 
tablets, with the view of tracing diagrams 
among it. Hence its various significations, 
which are the same in English as they are in 
Latin.] 













ABACUS, FOB COUHTINO. 


1. A counting-frame ; an instrument made 
of wires and beads designed to facilitate arith- 
metical calculations. It was used in Greece 
as well as in Rome, and is still employed in 
China, where it is called Shwanpan. Iu our 
own country an ahacus of a humble kind is 
occasionally sold in toy-shops. [See^Wright, 
in Journ. Arch ecological Assoc, ii. (1847), 64 ] 

2. Aixh. : A flat stone crowning the capital 
of a column. It was square in the Tuscan, 
Boric, and all the ancient Ionic styles. In 
the Corinthian and Composite orders the 
sides were hollowed, and the angles in nearly 
all cases truncated. It is the same in some of 
the modern Ionic. In the Grecian Boric, the 
Roman Boric, and the Tuscan, the abacus was 
thick, while it was thin in the Boric and Corin- 
thian. It was to these last forma that 4 itru- 
vius, the Roman writer, who introduced tha 
word abacus into architectural nomenclature. 


late, lat, fare, amidst, what, lall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce= e; ey — a. qu — kw. 
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limited tbe term. The checker and tile, the 
abacus of the Doric, he denominated plinthus 
or plinthis = a plinth. 



ABACUS : CORINTHIAN. 



ABACUS : ROMAN DORIC. 



ABACUS : GRECIAN DORIC. 


H Special uses of the word are found iu the 
following expressions : — 

(1.) Abacus harmonious: The arrangement 
of the keys of a musical instrument. 

(2.) Abacus major (Metal.) : A trough in 
which ore is washed. 

(3.) Abacus Pytkagoricus ; The multiplica- 
tion table. 

(4.) A&aeus A right-angled tri- 

angle whose sides forming the right angle 
contain the numbers from 1 to GO, and its area 
the products of each two of the numbers per- 
pendicularly opposite. 

•a^bad, * a bade, *a-baid (Scofcft), 
*a-bod, *a-bood' (Chaucer), s . [Abide.] 
Delay, abiding, tarrying, 

" For soone aitir that he was made 
He fel withouten leuger abade.” 

Jt IS ofUth Cent. 

bad -don, s. [Gr. d(3a&& ov ( abttddon ) ; 
Heh. nnaw (abaddan)= destruction. It occure 
In tlie’Heh. of Job xxxj. 12. From -qn (abad), 
Heb. Chald. (E. Aram.), Syr., or Sam. = to be 
destroyed, to perish.] A proper name. 

1. The angel of the bottomless pit (Rev. 

ix. ll). 

2. Poet. : Hell. 

” Iu all her gates Abaddon rues 
Thy bold attempt." Milton : P. R., iv. 624. 

* a ba de, * a-ba id (Scotch), pret . & pa. par. 
[Abide.] Abode, remained. 

" And courted was with Britons that abade 
With Cassibadayn, the Kyng of Brytous brade." 

Bardyng : Chronicle (1643), 36. 

* ^b-se-il'-i-en, v.t. [ A.S.abceligan f] To irri- 
tate. (Stratmann : Diet. 0. Eng , Lang.) 

* abrelien, v.t. [A.S. dbaligan.] To oppose, 
to irritate. 

" Bruttes ofte hine abwileden.” 

Layamon, ii. a. 

*a-bzif'-ellecL, pa. par. [Baffle.] Battled, 
treated scorn fully. 

“What do you tbluk chill be abafclled up and 
dowu the town ."— London Prodigal, p. 21. ( Balhwell.) 

t a-baflf e, adv. [Abaft.] Behind. 

11 Once heave the lead again, and sound abaffc." 

Taylor : Work* (1630). 

a-baft', prep, [a = on ; beceftan, adv. & prep. 
= alter, behind ; A.S. oeftan; Goth, a/tan.] 
Naul. : Behind ; in the hinder part of the 
ship, cloee towards the stern. (Opposed to 
afore.) 

“ Aud the boteswaine of the galley walked abaft the 
maate ."— Backluyt ; Voyage s, vol. iu 
Abaft the beam: In that arch of tbe horizon 
which is between a line drawn at right angles 
to the keel, aod the point to which the stem 
is directed. 

1] Sometimes contracted into aft, as iu the 
expression “ fore and aft.” [Aft, After.] 

*a-bais'-an5e, s. [Fr. abaisser =■ to depress.] 
[Obeisance.] 

“To make a low aba Isa net."— Skinner : JElfpmoIo^i- 
Linguas Anglican** (1671). 

II Skinner considers that abaisance is more 
correct than obeisance, which even in his time 
was taking its place and is now universal. 

* a-bai99h ite, * a baisght', 4 a-baissed', 

* a baisshcd’, * a-baist', * a-ba' sit, 

* a bast’, pa. par. [abase, Abash.*] Abashed, 
ashamed, frightened, bereaved, disappointed. 

" I was abaitchUe, be oure Lorde 
Of our belle bernea." Morte A rthitre. 


a-bai'-ser, s. [Deriv. uncertain.] Burnt 
' ivory, or ivory black. 

* jvbaisse, v.t. [Abase.] 

* a-bait'-en, v.t. To bait. (Stratmann.) 

t a-bait'-ment, s. [Abate.] (Scotch.) Diver- 
sion, sport. 

" For quha s* list sere gtadsum garni a lere 
Ful rnony uiery abuUmcntis iullow is here.” 

Douglas . Virgil, 125. 65. 

* a^bak'-ward, adv. Backwards. (Halliwell.) 

ab-a'-li-en-ate, v.t. [Lat. dbalienatus, pa. 
par. of abalieno = to alienate property from 
one to another, to transfer the ownership from 
one to another : ab — from, and aliena = (1) 
to alienate, to transfer hy sale ; (2) to set at 
variance, to render averse ; alienus — belong- 
ing to another, or foreign ; alius = another.] 

1 1. Civil Law : To transfer property, or some- 
thing else of value, from ourselves to others. 

2. Gen. : To withdraw the affection from, 
to estrange. [Alienate.] 

*' So to bewitch them, so abalienate their minds. 
Archb. Sandy s : Sermons, fo. 132 b. 

ab-a'-li-en-a~ted, pa. par. [Abalienate.] 
ab-a'-U-en-a-ting, pr. par, [Abalienate.] 

ab-a-li-en-a'-tion, s. Tbe transfer of pro- 
perty, such as land, goods, or chattels, from 
one to another. [Abalienate.] 
ab-a-mur'-us, s. [Lat. mums — a. wall.] 
Arch: A buttress, or second wall, erected 
to strengthen another one. 

*a band', v.t. [Poet.: Contracted from aban- 
don.] To forsake. [Abandon.] 

“ And Vortiger enforat the kingdome to aband." 

Spenser: F. (J., 11. x. 65. 

a-ban'-don, v.t. [Fr. abandonner, from a 
’ bandon = at liberty : d = Lat. ad = at ; O. Fr. 
bandon = Low Lafc. bandum = an order, a 
decree ; Sp. & Port, abandonnar ; Ital. abban- 
donare.] 

* 1. Prim £ special: To cast out an ohject 
in consequence of its having been denounced 
or fallen into evil repute. 

“Blessed shall ye be when men shall hate you and 
abandon vour name as evil ." — Luke vi. 22 (Rheima 
version). Cast out your name as evil" (Auth. version) 

2. To cast away anything, without ita heing 
implied that it has heen denounced. 

“ Abandon fear." Milton: P. L., vi. 494. 

" Iu the Middle Ages the system derived from the 
Roman calendar . . . was to a great extent aban- 
doned." — Lewis: Astron. of the Ancients. 

3. To leave, to yield up. 

“Meanwhile tbe British Channel seemed to be aban- 
doned to French rovers." — Macaulay : Bist. of Eng., 
chap. xir. 

4. To desert a person to whom one owes 
allegiance, or is under obligation. 

“A court swarming with sycophants, who were 
ready, on the first turn of fortuue. to abandon him as 
they had abandoned his uncle.’ — Macaulay ; Bist 
Eng., chap. xi. 

5. Reflex. ; To resign (oneself), t.g., to indo- 
lence, or to vice. 

“He fiftandoned himself without reserve to his 
favourite rice."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., chap, xiv 

6. Comm. ; To give over to insurers a ship 
or goods damaged as a preliminary to claim- 
ing the whole money insured thereupon. 

* 7. To bring under ahsolnte dominion. 
(Scotch.) 

" And swa the land abandonwynt he. 

That durst nane warne to do his will." Barbour. 

* 8. To let loose, to give permission to act 
at pleasure. (Scotch.) 

“The hardy Bruce ane ost abandonwynt 
xx thousand he rewyllt he force and wit." 

Wallace. x. 517, MS 

* 9. To destroy, to cut off, in consequence 
of being given over. (Scotch.) 

“ Yondyr the king this ost abandonand." 

Wallace , X. 269. M3. 

* 10. To deter, effectually to prevent. (Scotch.) 

" To dan t tlielr attemptatis and to abandon thaym 
in tyiues cumyng."— Relfen. : Cron., b. 10, c. 2. 

*1 Wedgwood considers that signification 
No. 7 is the primary one. 

* a-b&n'-don, s. [Abandon, v.t.] 

1. A relinquishment. 

“These heavy exactions occasioned an abandon of all 
wares but what are of the richer sort." — Lord Kaimes. 

2. One who completely forsakes or deserts a 
person or thing. 

"A friar, an abandon of the world."— Sir E. Sandys: 
State of Religion. 

In abandon (Scotch) : At random. ( Barbour , 
xix. 335, MS.) 


* a-ban'-don, adv. [A.N. a bandon = at dis- 
cretion.] 

1. Lit. : At discretion, freely. 

“ Aftir this swift gift 'Us but reason 
He give his gode too in abandon / 

Rom. of the Rose, 2,841 

2. In a completely exposed state. 

“ His ribbes and Beholder fel adoun. 

Men might see the liver abandon." 

Arthour & Merlin, p. 228. 

a-ban'-doned, po. par . & adj. [Abandon.] 
Used in the same senses as the verb, and also 
As adjective: 

1. Deserted. 

“Your abandoned streams." Thomson: Liberty. 

2. Wholly given up to wickedness, hope- 
lessly corrupt. 

. . the evidence of abandoned persons who would 
not have heen admissible as witnesses before the 
secular trihunalB."— Froude : Bist. Eng., chap. v\. 

H Dryden (Span. Friar , iv. 2) lias tbe redun- 
dant expression abandoned o'er, uow obsolete. 

a-ban' don ee, s. [Abandon.] 

Legal : A person to whom anything ia aban- 
doned. 

ar ban -don-er, s. [Abandon.] One who 

* abandons. 

"Abandoner of revela, mute, contemplative." 

Shakesp. & Fie u . Two Noble Kinsmen, v. 8. 

a-bajj'-don-ing, pr. par., <fc s. [Abandon.] 
As subst. : A forsaking ; a total desertion. 

" When thus the helm of justice is abandoned, a 
universal abandoning of all other poete will succeed." 
—Burke. 

*a-b&n-d6n-l3r, adv. [Abandon. (Scotch.) 
At random, without regard to danger. (Wal- 
lace, iv. 670, MS. ; vii. 653, MS.) 

a-ban' -don-ment, s. [Abandon.] 

1. Ord. sense : The act of abandoning, giving 
up, or relinquishing. 

“The Latins now make secret preparations for the 
open abandonment of their long-standing Roman 
alliance " — Lewis : Cred. Early Rom. But., cn. xiii. 

2. Tbe state of heing abandoned, as “He 
was in a state of complete abandonment.” 

3. Comm. : The relinquishment of an interest 
or claim. Thus, in certain circumstances, a 
persou who has insured property on hoard a 
ship may relinquish to the insurers a remnant 
of it saved from a wreck, as a preliminary to 
calling upon them to pay the fall amount of 
the insurance effected. The term is also used 
of the surrender by a debtor of his property. 

* a ban -dum, s. [Ban.] 

Old Law Anything forfeited or confiscated. 
(Ducange.) 

* a-ban'-dune, v.t. [A.S.] To suhject, to 
abandon. 

" Fortune to her lawys can not aband une me ’’ 
Skelton : Works, i. 273. (Balliwell.) 

a-ban’ -ga, s. [Local name..] A name given 
by the ne'groes in the island Df St. Thomas to 
a kind of palm. [Ady.] 

* a-banne, v.t. [Ban.] To curse. 

“So solemnly to abanne and accurse them all/'— ■ 
Jewell : H'orto. ii. 697. 

a-ban-nT-tlon, s. [Law Lat. abannitia, an 
old legal term, now little used ] Banishment 
for one or two years for manslaughter. [Ban.] 

* a-bap-tis'-ton, or a-bap-tist'-i-on, s. 

[Gr. aBiiitnarov (abaptiston)~not to be dipped, 
/3am (baptied) — to dip ; frequentative of 
/3d wTo) (&apf6)=:to dip, to dye. In Galen is 
found the expression a/3dnriOTOv rponavov 
(trupanon) — & trepan not to be dipped, that 
is, with a guard to prevent its sinking too 
deeply.] 

Old Surg. : A guarded trepan. [Trepan.] 

* a-bar'-9y, s. [Low Lat. abort ia.] Insatiable- 
ness. [Abarsttck.] (Dvcange.) 

*a-ba're, v.t. [A.S. abarian.] To make bare, 
to uncover. [Bare.] 

*a-bar rand, pr. par. [Aberr.] Departing 
from, a herring. 

* a-ba rre, V. t. [A.N. abarrer.] To prevent. 

" the fjuuouse princes of Israel, which did 

not only abarre vdol&trye and other migodlyuess, 
but utterly abolished all occasyone of the same."— 
Wright Monastic Letters, p. 209. 

* a-bar -stick or a-b&s -tick, a. [Etym, 
uncertain, possibly connected with abarcy 
(q.v.). Insatiable. (Blount.) 

* a-bar ’-stick, s. Insatiableoess. (Cockeram.) 

* a-bar'-stir, a. [Abase?] More downcast. 

“ Might uo more lie abarstir ” — Toumeley Mysteries. 


boil, b6jt; p6ilt, cat, 9 eU, chorus, 9 hia, bench: go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -ihg. 

-clan, -tlan - shaxu -tion, -sion = shim; slon = zJrnn. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l, del- 
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abarticulation— abattoir 


Sb-ar-tic'-ii-lA-tion, s. [Lat. ab = from ; 
a rticulatio = a putting forth of new joints : 
a rticulo = to divide into joints ; articulus — a 
little joint ; arfus = a joint. ] 

Anat. : That kind of articulation, or joint- 
ing, which admits of obvious or extensive 
motion. Synonymous with diarthrosis and 
dearticulation (q.v.). 

a-b&S, s. [In Ger., Ac., abas : der. apparently 
from Shah Abhas of Persia.] A weight used in 
Persia for weighing pearls. It is one-eighth 
less than the European carat, and is equal to 
2*25 grains Troy. 

%'-hhs, s. [Arab.] 

Med. : A cutaneous disease, the scald-head 
(Porrigo favosa). [Pobrioo.] 


a ba se, v.t. [Fr. aboisser ; Low Lat. a bassare 
= to lower ; ltal. abbassare ; Sp. abaxar: cogn. 
withEng.base; Low Lat.bassus=lovv.] [Abash.] 

1. Lit. : To depress, to lower. 

* Aud will she yet abase her eyes on me ? " 

) Shake tp. : Richard III., 1. 2. 

2. Fig. : To make low, to lower, to degrade, 
to humble, to disgrace. 

" But the Hydes abased themselves in vain."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vl. 

If To abase the coinage ; same as to debase 
(q.v ). [Abasing, s., 3.] 


a based , pa. par. or a. [Abase.] 

1. In the same senses as the verb. 

2. Her. : The term used (1) when the 

wings, e.g ., in place of 
” ~7 being expanded, with 

their apices pointing 
outward, either look 
down towards the 
point of the shield, 
or else are shut. (2) 
When a chevron, fesse, 
or another ordinary, 
is borne lower than 
its usual situation. 
(Parker, Gloss, of Her.) 
[Abase.] 



WINOS ABASED. 


a-base mcnt, s. [Abase.] 

]. The act of bringing low or humbling. 

2. The atate of being brought low. 

"There ii *n abatement became of glory.” — Ecclei 
XX- 11. 


&-b&sh', v.t. [0. Fr. esbahir ; Fr. ebahir.] To 
put to shame, to cause to hang dowu the head, 
by suddenly exciting in one the consciousness 
of guilt, mistake, or inferiority ; to destroy 
the self-possession of a person ; to dispirit ; 
to put to confusion. 

" He wu \ m.iu whom no check could abash."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

A bash od, pa. par. & a. [Abash.] (1) As 
the verb = to put to aharae ; hence (2) Modest, 
unobtrusive, hashful. 

" The boy of plainer gerb. and more abashed 
tn countenance — more distant and retired." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, hk. viiL 


a-baah’-ihg, pr. par. k s. [Abash.] 

As subst . : A putting to shame. 

" An abashing without end."— Chaucer ; Boecius. 

a-b&sh'-ment, *. [Abash.] Confusion pro- 

* dueed by shame ; fear, consternation ; a being 
put to shame. 

" Which manner of abashmsnt became her not ylL” 
—Skelton, p. 38. 

a-ba' sing, pr. par. & s. [Asase.] 

As substantive : 

1. Lit. (os 1. of the verb ) : A depressing, a 

* making lowe*. 

yf “Yet thl« ihould be done with a demure abating of 
your eye.*— Bacon : Works, vol. 1. 

2. Fig. : A making low, a humbling. The 
game as Abasement. 

*3. Depreciation of the coinage. [DEaA- 

\ SINO.] 

“The abasing of the said copper money.**— Grafton: 
Chronicle. Edw. VI. 

a bas'-si, a-b&s'-sis, or a-bas'-sees, s. 

* [Pers.] A 'Persian silver coin (from Shah 
Abbas II., under whom it was struck), bearing 
the value of about 10^d. sterling, hut varying 
with the price of silver. 

a-bas' tard ize, v.t. [A.N. abasfardcr.] To 
' reduce to the condition of a bastard. [Bas- 
tard.] 

"Corrupted and abastardited thus. * — Daniel: 
Queen’ t Arc. 


* a-ba'-siire, s. [A.N.] AhasemeRt. (Townc- 
ley Mysteries.) 

* a-ba'-ta-ble, a. Able to be abated ; that 
may be a'bated. [Abate.] 

a-ba-ta-men-tum, s. [Law Lat.] [Abate.] 
Law : An entry by interposition ; the term 
used when, on the death of a landowner, some 
one, not the heir or devisee, takes unlawful 
possession of the estate. 

* &b-ar-tayl'-ment, s. [A.N.] A battlement. 
(Sir'Gawayne, p. 30.) 

a-ba te, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. abotre; Fr. abattre 
= to beat down ; battre = to beat or strike ; 
Sp. batir , a batir ; Port, bater, abater ; ltal. 
battcre, abbot tere ; Low Lat. a bat to ; a = down, 
and Lat. bafno, battu, o = to hit, to strike.] 
[Beat, Bate.] 

L Transitive: 

1. Lit. (of material things): 

* (a) To heat down, to overthrow. 

" The more schuin they ben abatid Mid defoul ed in 
helle."— Chaucer: Pertonet Tale, p. 186. 

* (b) To lower. 

" Alle the baners that Crysten founde 
They were abatyder."— Octavian, Imp. 1743. 

2. Fig.: 

(a) To contract, to cut short, to lessen, 
diminish, moderate, mitigate. 

•'Nought that he saw hia sadness could aftafe.'* 

Byron: Childe Harold, L 84. 

" Abate thy rage, abate thy manly rage 1 
Abate thy rage, great duke !" 

Shakesp. : Henry V., iii. 2. 

" 0 weary night, 0 long and tedious night. 

Abate thy hours : shine comforts from the east." 

Shake tp : Midi. Night' t Dream, iii. 2, 

•(b) To subtract, to deduct: sometimes 
followed hy from. 

" It shall he abated from thy estimation."— Leviticus 
xxvil. 18. 

(c) To remit : e.g., a tax. 

** To replenish an exhausted treasury, it was pro- 
posed to resume the lavish and ill-placed gifts of his 
predecessor : his prudeuce abated one moiety of the 
restitution.' • DecL and Fall, ch. xlviih 

* 3. Law: (i.) To beat down, to pull down, 
to destroy, to put an end to, as “to abate a nui- 
sance.” (ii.) To annul a suit or actiou. (iii.) 
To reduce proportionally a legacy or a debt 
when the testator or bankrupt has not left 
funds enough to pay it in full. 

4. Metall. : To reduce to a lower temper. 

II. Intransitive : 

L To decrease, to become leas ; applied to 
material substances, to movements, to dis- 
eases, also to feelings or emotions, and indeed 
to anything capable of diminution. 

" The wind 

Wu till'll, the rain abated.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, 1L 
"The fury of Glengarry, not being Inflamed by any 
fresh provocation, rapidly abated."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. To lessen, to moderate. 

** So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, a&afin? of his pace, 

Led slowly through the pasa'3 jaws." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. L 

3. To cease altogether. 

** Ys continaunce abated eny boast to make." 

Political Songt, p. 216. 

4. Law: (i.) To come to nought, to fall 
through, to fail, (ii.) To abate into a freehold 
= enter into a freehold on the death of the 
former possessor, regardless of the rights be- 
longing to the heir or devisee. 

* 5. Horsemanship : A horse is said to abate, 
or take down his curvets, when he puts both 
his hind legs to the ground at once, and ob- 
serves the same exactness at every successive 
step which he takes. 

5. Falconry : To flutter or beat with the 
wings. 

*' A hawke that traveleyth npon the teyne. a man 
may know if he take bede, for such is her maner that 
she wolde pente for abatyng then another doth, for in 
and if she wolde lose her broth whether she be high or 
low."— Relig. Antig., 1. 800. 

a-ba’ t©, s. [Old Fr. obaf.] Event, adventure. 

1. (ScoteA.) Accident ; something that sur- 
prises, as being unexpected. 

2. A casting down. [Abate, o.f.] 
a-ba’-ted, pa. par. & adj. [Abate.] 

As adjective : 

1. Generally the same as the verb, 
t 2. Poet. : Humbled. 

” Still your old foes deliver you, as most 
Abated captives, to some nation.'* 

Shakes p. : Coriolanus . ill. 8. 


abatelement (pron. Ab-a-to -le-m&ng), s. 

[From Fr. abattre = to beat down.] 

1. Comm.: A local term, formerly a sentence 
of the French consul in the Levant against any 
merchants of hia country who broke their bar- 
gains or defrauded their creditors. Till the 
abatelement was taken off, the delinquent 
could not sue any person for debt. 

2. Her. : A mark of disgrace affixed to an 
escutcheon. [Abatement, 5.] 

a-ba te-ment, s. [Abate. ] 

L Gen. : The act of abating, the state of 
being abated, or the amount abated. 

IL More specifically : 

1. A lessening, diminution, decrease. 

"Abatement in th« public enthusiasm for the new 
monarch." — Index to Macaulay's " Hitt. Eng." 

"The spirit of accumulation . . . requires abate* 
ment rather than increase."— Mill: PoL Econ., bk. L 

2. Deduction, subtraction. 

" Would the Council of Regency consent to an abate- 
ment of three hundred thousand pounds? “-M a cau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch&p. xxiL 

3. Comm,: (a) Discount for ready money, 
(b) A deduction from the value of goods occa- 
sionally made at custom-houses on account of 
damage or loss sustained in the warehouse. 
This is called also rebate, or rebatement. 
[Rebate.] 

4. Law: (L) A beating down, a putting 
down, as the abatement of a nuisance, (ii.) A 
quashing, a judicial defeat, the rendering abor- 
tive by law, as when a writ is overthrown by 
some fatal exception taken to it in court ; a 
plea designed to effect this result is called a 
plea in abatement. All dilatory pleas are con- 
sidered pleas in abatement, in contradistinc- 
tion to pleas in bar. (iii.) Forcible entry of 
a stranger into au inheritance when the person 
seised of it dies, and before the heir or de- 
visee can take possession. [Ouster.] 

5. Her. : Abatements, sometimes called re- 
batements, are real or imaginary marks of 
disgrace affixed to an escutcheon on account 
of some flagrantly dishonourable action on the 
part of the hearer. Scarcely any instance is 
on record of sucb marks of disgrace having 
been actually affixed to an escutcheon. 

a-ba -ter, s. [Abate.] The person who, or 

* the thing which abates. [Asator.] 

" Abaters of acrimony or sharpness xre expressed 
oils of ripe vegetables."— Arbuthnot. 

a ba ting, pr. par. [Abate.] 

a-bat-jonr (a-ba-zhor), s. [Fr.] A sky- 
light or sloping aperture made in the wall of 
an apartment for the admission of light. 

a-ba'-tor, s. [Abate, Abater.] 

1. Law: One who, on the death of a peraon 
seised of an inheritance, enters it before the 
rightful heir or devisee can take possession. 

2. One who abates a nuisance. 

3. An agent or cause through or by which An 
abatement is effected. 



A 8ATT1S. 


abattis or abatis (pron. a-b&t '-to as a 

French word, but often, as English, a-b&t'- 
tis), s. [Fr. abafte, from abaffre =‘to heat 
down.] 

]. Rubbish. 

2. Fort. : A temporary defence formed by 
felling trees, and placing them in a row, with 
their boughs, which are pointed, directed 
against the enemy ; they impede the advance 
of the foe, besides affording cover for the 
defenders to fire over. 

" Miltiadea protected bis flanks from the enemy's 
cavalry by an abattit .” — ThirlwaU: Greece, chap. xiv. 

" Pretty groups of trees, too, have been cut down in 
a slovenly manner to form abattit.” — Timet, Dec., 1S76. 

a-b&t’-tlsed, a. Furnished with an sbattla. 

abattoir (a-b&t' war), s. [Fr. abattre = to 
beat down/to fell.] A building in which cattle 
are slaughtered. One was commenced in Paris 
by decree of Napoleon I., in 1S10, and it was 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e; ey *= a. qu = kw. 


a battuta — abbot 
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finished in 1818. An approach to the abattoir 
aystem has been made in London since the 
removal of Smithfield Cattle Market to the 
north of the metropolis in 1855 ; it has been 
introduced also intu various provincial towns. 

a battuta (prom a b&t-tu'-ta). [Ital. : 

(lit.) to the beat.] 

Music: In strict or measured time. "This 
term is usually employed when a break in the 
time of a movement has occurred, and it is 
desirable to resume the original paee by the 
beat. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* &b-a-tude', s. [Late Lat. abatuda.] Any- 
thing diminished. (Bailey.) (Tq old records, 
Moneta abatuda is clipped money.) [Auate.] 

* ab a-tiire, [Fr. dbattre == to beat.] Grass 
beaten down by the trampling of a stag pass- 
ing through it. 

ab-at-vent (pron. ab'-a-vari), s. [Fr.] 

Arch. : The sloping rooi’ of a tower ; a pent- 
house. 

ab-at-voix (pron. ab-av-wa, s. [Fr.] 

Aixh . : A sounding-board over a pulpit. 

abavl (pron. &b -a-ve), a-ba-vo', s. [Local 
names.] The name, in 'various African dia 
lects, of the Baobab tree, yldnu.son.ia digitata. 

* ^b a we, * &b'-a'ue, * &-ba ve, * a-bay, 

v.t. 

1. To bow, to bend. (MS. Cantab. Halli- 
well.) 

2. To dazzle, astonish, or confound. 

*’I was abawed for merveille." 

Romaunl of the Rote, 8,644. 

* &b-a wed, pa. par. [ Abawe. ] 

*a-ba'y, *a-baye, s. [A.N.] [Bay.] The 
barking of a dog. 

"... and make a short abay for to rew&rde the 
bondes.”— MS. BodU 546. (ttalliwell.) 

If At abaye : At bay. 

"Then the forest they fraye 
The hertes bade at abaye." 

Degrevante MS. (Haiti welt.) 

* a-bay', * &b-bay\ * a-ba'ye, v.i. To 
obey. [Abawe.] 

"... and every man have a small rodde yn his 
hond to holds ot the bounties that thei shul the 
better abaye.''— MS. Bodl, 546. 

*a-ba'y, v.i. & v.t. [Abie (2).] (Skinner.) 

*a-ba'y, v.t. To astonish. [Abawe.] (Scotch.) 

*a-bays, v.t. [Fr. abassir.] To abash, to 
confound. (Scofc/t.) 

* a-bay -S 9 hid, * a-bay ssh ite, pa. par. 
Abashed, frightene'd. [Abash.] 

* a-ba yst, pa. par. of Abase. [A.N.] Disap- 
pointed. 

•' And that when that they were travyst 
And of herbovow were abayit." 

Brit . Bibl. 3v. 83. (Halliwell: Diet.) 

* &bb, s. [A.S. ab or ob = (1) a beam, (2) the 
woof in weaving yarns.] A term formerly 
used among weavers, and signifying yarn for 
the warp. 

•[ Abbwool = wool for the yarn used in a 
weaver's warp. 

&b'-ba, s. [Heb. ^ (ab) = father, with suffix 
ba to represent the definite article.] The E. 
Aram. (Chal.) and Syr. name for father. 

"... the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father."— rtom. viii. 15. 

* ab-b& 9 -in-ate, v.t. [Ital. ad = to ; bacino 
= abasin.] To destroy the eye-sight by placing 
a red-hot eopper basin close to the eyes. It 
was chiefly on captive princes, or other persons 
of influence, that this detestable eruelty was 
practised. Ducange cites instances of its per- 
petration among the Italians in mediaeval 
times, the Greeks of the lower empire, and 
others. He also repeats the story that, early 
in the twelFth century, Henry )., King of Eng- 
land, thus treated his brother Robert, the 
deposed Duke of Normandy, but the eharge 
is not supported by contemporary evidence. 
(Ducange, Lexicon, art. “ Abbacinare.") 

* ab-bft 9 -in a' tion, s. The destruction of 
the eye sight in the manner described under 
the verb Abbacinate 

Sb’-b*t-9y, s. [Low Lat. abbatia , from E. Aram, 
and Syr. abba = father.] The dignity, rights, 
and privileges of an abbot. [ABboT, Auba.J 
“According to Telinus, nn abbacy is the dignity 
Itself." — Ayhffo: Par ergon Juris Canonici. 

&b-bftn don-a-men-te. [Ital ] 

Music: With self-abandooment, despond- 
lugly . 


* db’-bas, s. Old spelling of Abbess (q.v.). 

* ab-bat, s. [Abbot.] [In reality a more 
eorreet form of the word than Abbot. It 
comes from abbatem, aeeus. of Lat. abbas , from 
Syr. abba = father.] 

"The abbots ot exempt abbeys.’ — Glossary of 
Heraldry, 15" 7. 

* ab'-ba-tesse, s. Fern, form of Abbat (q.v.). 

"And at length became abbatcac there.’— Holinshcd : 
Chron., 1647. 

ab-ba-tl-al, a. Pertaining to an abbey. 

"Abbatial government was probably much more 
favourable to national prosperity than baronial au- 
thority.’— Sir T. Eden : State of the Poor , p. 60. 

&b-biit'-i-cal, a. The same as Abbatial. 

* ab -bay or * ab-baye, s. An old spelliog 
of Abbev. 

"They caried him unto the next abbay.” 

Chaucer : Prioresses Tale, 15,035 

“ They would rend this Abbaye’t massy nave.* 

Scott : Lay of Last Minstrel, canto il., 14. 

abbe, (pron. ab'-ba), s. [The Free eh term for 
Abbot.] Literally, the same as an abbot, bnt 
more generally u mere title for any clergyman 
without any definite offiee or responsibilities. 
Before the first French Revolution the title 
was so fashionable that many men who had 
pursued a course of theologieal study, though 
not at all of ecclesiastical proclivities, assumed 
it ; but that practice almost terminated with 
1789, after which the word beeame onee mor« 
limited to its natural meaning. 

” Ere long some bowing, smirking, smart Abbt.” 

Coioper : Progress of Error. 

If Abbes Commendataires. [Abbot.] 

* Sb'-beit, S. [A corruption of Habit.] (Scoteft.) 

Dress, apparel. (Bannatyne : Poems.) 

iib’-bess, s. [0. Fr. abacse, abbesse ; Low Lat, 
abbafissa.] The lady superior of a nunnery, 
exercisiog the same authority over the nuns 
that an abbot does over monks in a convent, 

► the only exception being that she cannot 
exereise strictly eeelesiastical functions. 

” The Palmer caught the Abbess' eye.” 

Scott : Marmion, v. 19. 

&b'-bey, s. [O. Fr. abeie, abaie ; Fr. abbaye, 
from Low Lat. abbatia ; Ital. abbadia or badia; 
Ger. dbtei. ] 

1. A monastic community. A society of 
celibates of either sex, who, haring withdrawn 
from “the world” and bound themselves by 
religious vows, henceforth live in seelnsion, 
the men, termed monks , in a eon vent, and the 
females, denominated nuns, in a nunnery, the 
former ruled over by an abbot [Abbot], and the 
latter by an abbess. Originally the term 
abbey was applied to all such fraternities or 
sisterhoods, then it beeame more limited in 
meaning, as a distinction was drawn between 
an abbey proper and a priory. The more 
powerful abbeys in the Middle Ages tended to 
throw out offshoots, as a rigorous church 
now is pretty sure to found one or more 
humbler churches in its vicinity. These were 
called priories, and were ruled by priors, 
which was a more modest dignity than that of 
abbot. For a period they were subjeet to the 
authority of the abbot by whose instrumen- 
tality they had been founded, then they 
gained strength and became independent of 
tha parent monastery, and finally the distinc- 
tion between an abbey and a priory almost 
vanished. [Monastery.] 

2. A building either now or formerly in- 
habited by a monastic community. An abbey 
in the Middle Ages had a ehureh, a dormi- 
tory, a refectory for meals, a proper pantry 
for viands, and all other conveniences for the 
monks, who, though individually poor, were 
eolleetively rieh. It stood in the midst of 
grounds walled round for protection and 
privacy. Some abbeys have been converted 
into modern cathedrals or churehes, others 
are in ruins. [Priory, Convent, Nunnery, 
Monastery.] 

" It is impossible to conceive a more beautiful speci- 
men of lightness and elegance of Gothic architecture 
than the eastern window of Melrose A bbey."— Scott : 
yotes to " Lay of Last Minstrel," ii. 8. 

t lu the mouth of a Londoner, "the Abbey” 
signifies Westminster Abbey. 

** All the steeples from the Abbey to the Tower sent 
forth a Joyous din.” — Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., chap. xl. 

•f In Scotland, “ the Abbey ” specially means 
Holyrood House. [Abbey-laird.] 

3. The privileges of saoetuary possessed by 
those repairing to any such building. 

Scots Law : The right of sanctuary afforded 
to a debtor who lives withiu the preeinets of 
Ilolyrood House. 


abbey-laird, s. A eant term for an in- 
solvent debtor who takes up his residence 
within the precincts of Holyrood as a protec- 
tion against his creditors. (Scofcft.) 

abbey-land, s. Land now, or formerly, 
attached to an abbey. On the suppression of 
the monasteries at the period of the English 
Reformation, the abbey-lands were transferred 
to the Crown, and were soon afterwards 
given, at priees beneath their value, to pri- 
vate persons. By the statute 1st PhiL A 
Mary, e. 8, any one molesting the possessors 
of abbey-lands, granted by Parliament to 
Henry VI II. or Edward VI., incurred the 
penalty of a premunire. While yet the lands 
now referred to were attached to the respec- 
tive abbeys, their possessors, in most eases, 
had succeeded in freeing them from all eharge 
for tithes. When their modern owners manage 
to prove this they also are exempt from tithe 
rent-charge. (See Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
Book IV., ch. 8; Book 11., ch. 3.) 

abbey-lubber, s. A term of contempt for 
a fat, lazy, idle monk. Jeunings says it ia 
still used io Somerset for an idle fellow. 

"This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
abbey-lubber ; this is hut a diminutive, sucking triar.’ 
—Dryden: Spanish Friar, iiL 2. 

% Besides abbey- land and abbey-lubber there 
are in English literature a number of other 
words compounded with abbey ; for instance, 
abbey-church and abbey-plate (Froude), abbey- 
gate and abbey-wall (Shakespeare). 

* &b bey, s. [A.N. Probably a corruption of 
Abele (q.v.).] A name given in Yorkshire 
and Westmoreland to the great white poplar, 
a variety of Popitlus alba. 

* ab-big'-get, v. t. To expiate, to make amenda 
'for. [Abie (2).] 

* &b'-bis, s. pi. [An old form of Albs.] White 
surpliees worn by priests. (Scotch.) 

“ab bod, s. Old form of Abbot (q.v.). (Robert 
of Gloucester. 

&b -bot, * ab -bat, or ab'-dt. [A.S. abbod, 
abbad; Gar .abt; Fr .abbi; Ital. abate; Low Lat. 
abbas, fr. E. and W. Aram, abba ; Heb. 2N {ab) 
= father, of which the plural sounds like 
abbot, rYUN (aboth). [Abba.] 

A term originally applied to any monk, or 
to any ecclesiastic, specially if aged, and de- 
signed to express veneration for his sanctity ; 
then limited to the superior of a society of 
monks living in a monastery; next restricted 
still further to the ruler of an abbey as con- 
tradistinguished from a priory; and, finally, 
acquiring again a somewhat more extended 
meaning as the distinction between an abbey 
and a priory beeame less regarded. [Abbey, 
Priory.] 

When in the fourth century, A D., the scat- 
tered and solitary monks living in the Egyp- 
tian and other deserts began to be gathered 
into small communities, each society elected 
a spiritual eliief over it, to whom the name 
abbot was given by the Syrians and others, 
and archimandrite by the Greeks. The bishop 
soon gained the right of confirming the nomi- 
nation. As yet the abbots were deemed lay- 
men, but about the sixth century most of them 
became priests. After the seeond Nieene 
Couueil, in A.D. 787, they were allowed to 
conseerate monks for the lower saered orders. 
The abundant leisure which they possessed 
led a few of them to become learned men, 
and the bishops finding them useful in con- 
troversies with “ bereties," gradually induced 
them to remove their monasteries to the 
vicinity of towns. By the eleventh ceatury 
their influence had so increased that the more 
powerful of them succeeded in shaking off the 
authority of the bishops, owning no jurisdic- 
tion now but that of the Pope; these were, io 
eonsequenee, called insulated abbots. Though 
nominally the next grade below bishops, yet 
most of them adopted the episcopal erosier, 
which, however, they bore in their right hand, 
while the bishops did so in their left. They 
also assumed mitres like their rivals, and 
even many ordinary abbots became crosiered ; 
thus a distinction arose between mitred and 
crosiered abbots. The houses presided over 
by insulated abbots had mostly sent forth 
priories ; the heads of those which had done 
so on a large sesle were sometimes called car- 
dinal abbots ; and the ambitious title of 
oecumenical, meaning universal abbot, imitated 
from the patriarch of Constantinople, was not 
unknown. The privilege of making appoint- 
ments to posts of sueh importance was 
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claimed, and in many plac«9 successfully, by 
the civil power, which then nominated laymen 
for secular ends. Hence arose abbot-counts 
(in Lat. abfca- or abbi-comites) and field-abbots 
(in I/at. obbates milites), who received appoint- 
ments on condition of rendering military 
service for what was deemed their feof.^ In 
Germany there were prince abbots, and Kings 
Philip I. and Louis VI. of France were abbots 
of tlie monastery of St Aignan. 

In England, before the Reformation, twenty- 
six or twenty-seven mitred abhots, with two 
priors, sat in the House of Lords ; the former 
were called, in consequence, obbots-generol, or 
abbots- sovereign. They ceased to be peers 
when the monasteries were suppressed by 
Henry VIII. 

L»sbops whose cathedrals were at one time 
abbeys have sometimes been called abbots. 

. In modem Roman Catholic countries abbots 
are generally divided into regular and com- 
mendatory (abbes comniendatuires). The former 
are really monks ; the latter are only laymen, 
but are obliged to take orders when they have 
reached the right age. 

Abbot of the People was a title formerly 
given in Genoa to one of the chief civil 
magistrates, a layman. A person who in 
medieval times was the leader of Christmas 
revels was called by the English the Abbot or 
Lord of Misrule, by the Scotch the Abbot of 
Unreason, and by the French Abbe de Liesse — 
the Abhot of Joy. [Lord (1), s. U (3).] 
&b‘-b6t-ship, 5. The state, position, or ap- 
pointment of an abbot. 

abbreuvoir (approximately ib-bruv'- 
war), s. [Properly Fr. - a watering-place ; 
a driuking-pond for animals, ltal. abbeoerare : 
from bevtre; Lat. Mfccr«=to drink. The English 
brew is from a different root.] 

1. A watering-place. 

2. Masonry: The junction between two 
stones ; the interstices between two stones 
designed to be filled up with mortar. 

ab-bre- vi ate, v.t. [Lat. abbreviate, pa. 
* par. of a bbrevio : ad — to, and brevis = short ; 
Sp. abreviar ; ltal. abbreviare ; from Lat. 
abbrevio ; Gr. ppa\vru> (bracku no), 0pa\vs 
(brachus) = brevis = short.] 

1. To shorten, to curtail, to reduce to a 
smaller compass, yet without loss of the main 
substance. 

M It is one tiling to abbreviate hy contracting 
another by cutting oft"— Bacon Essay xxvi. 

2. To shorten, to cut short with a lessening 
of the main snhstance. 

“The length of their days before the Flood were 
abbreviated after ."— Brovrtm : Vulgar Errmtrs. 

3. Arith. & Alg. : To reduce a fraction to its 
lowest terms. [Abbreviation, II.] 


ab-bre -vi-ate, s . An abridgment. (IVhit- 
* lock : Manners of the English .) 

Scotch Law : Abbreviate of adjudication 

means an abstract of adjudication, ami of the 
lands adjudged, with the amount of the debt. 


ab-bre - vi-ate, a. & *pa. par. [Abbreviate, 
* r.f ] [Used occasionally for the regular form 
Abbreviated (q.v.).] 



ab-bre' vl-a-ted, fa. par. or a. [Abbre- 

* VIATE ] 

1. Shortened, abridged, contracted. 

** Irregular, abbreriated, and baatordiawd language*." 
—Dorr-in : D-tc. 
of if an voL L, 
part i.. ch. ii. 

2. Arith. <C 
Alg. : Reduced 
to lower terms; 
ahortenedjSim- 
plifled. 

3. Botany ; A 

term nsed in 
comparative 
descriptions to 
indicate that 
one part is 
shorter than 
another. For 
instance, an ab- 
breviated calyx 
Is one which is 
shorter than 
the tube Of the FLO '™ PFLMONAR1A 

corolla (a in MAH,TiMA > wlTa AaBnE ' 

fig | ' VIATED CALYX. 


* ab-bre'- vi-ate-ly, adv. [Eog. abbreviate ; 
-ly.] Shortly, concisely. 

"Abbrerlntty ackI mertely according to my old plain 
song." — ,V,uA« ; Leevicn Staffs. 


ab-bre -vi-a -ting, pr. par. [Abbreviate ] 
Sb-bre -vi-a-tion, $. [Abbreviate.) 

L Gen.: The act or process of shortening, 
abridging, or contracting. 

“. . . the process of abbreviation and softening."— 
Donaldson -. S. Oral glut, bk. It., c. ii, p. 2vi. 

1. Spec. : The curtailment of a document 
or the contraction of a word or words by 
omitting several of the letters, as M.A.— 
Master of Arts [see A as an abbreviation], adj. 
for adjective, Ac. 

2. Alg. & Arith. : The reduction of a fraction 
to a simpler form : as 

( q + *0 to 1 

3a 2 (q + J) a 

3. Music: A conventional way of writing 
the notes so as to save space. Thus, a semi- 
breve with the symbol of a quaver underneath 



signifies 



(that is, as many quavers as there are in a semi- 
breve) ; so - means as many demi-semi- 


quavers as there are in a crotchet — viz., 8. 

H. The result of such an act or process ; 
thus M.A. is the abbreviation of Waster of 
Arts. 

I is the abbreviation of _ * Ac. 

a 3a* (o+h) 

. . in the circumstance of using abbreviations."— 

Strife. 

IIL The state of being shortened or 
abridged. 

ab-bre'-vi-a-tdr, s. [Abbreviate.] 

L Gen. : One who abridges or curtails. 

" Neither the Arehbiihop nor hi* abbrevlators."— 
Hamilton : Logic, u. 

2. Spec.: The term applied to a college of 
seventy-two persons in the Roman Chancery 
whose duty it is to ahridge the petitions 
granted hy the Pope into proper forms for 
being converted into bulls. 

ab-bre -vi-a-tor-y, a. Abbreviating, short- 

* ening. [Abbreviate.] 

ab-bre '-vi-a-tiire, s. [ltal. <z&&rmafifrrr.) 

I, A mark used for the sake of shortening. 

“Written With characters and abbreviature*. 

Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience. 

2. An abridgment, a -compendium, a short 
draft. [Abbreviate.] 

“ This is an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty 
of a Christian. ' — Taylor: Guide to De cot ton. 

*ab-broch, v.t. [Etyra. doubtful] To mo- 
nopolise goods or forestall a market. 

* ab-brd £he, v.f. [A.X.] To broach a barrel. 
[Abroach.] 

" Abbrochyn or attamyn a veaselo of drynke." — 
Prompt . Pare. 

ab-bro ^h-ment, s. [A.X.] [Abbroch.] 

1. The act nf forestalling. 

2. Spec. : The act of forestalling a market or 
fair. This wa9 formerly regarded as a criminal 
offence ; bnt by 7 AS Viet, the penalty for 
it was abolished. 


ab-but'-tals, s. pi. [Law Lat. abutto , and 
butta, from I'utum, Fr. bout = end, termination : 
or Celt, bot or bod = foundation, lowest part.] 
The buttings or boundary of land towards any 
point Anciently, bounds were distinguished 
by artificial hillocks called botemincs, from 
which came Bgttino, Abuttals, Ac. 

* ab-b^t, [Habit.] A habit 

" Under the abbyt of scynte Aostynne." 

W 'right : St. Patrick's Purgatory, p. 66 

ABC. The first three letters of the English 
alphabet, designed as symhols of the alphabet 
generally. 

“As alphabet* in Ivory employ. 

Hour after hour, the yet tin letter'd boy, 

Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee 
Those seeds of science call'd his A G C.” 

Cou-per : Conversation. 

* a-b-^e, or a-be-^e, s. [Arece.) The alpha- 
bet (sixteenth century). 

Abdal (Ab -dal), s. [Arab, abd = servant ; 
Al = AUah-G oil.) 

Among Mussulmans : A person supposed to 
be transported by the love of God. Abdals 
are called in Persia Divaneh Khodas. People 
belonging to other faiths often find them dan- 
gerous fanatics. (See D’Herbelot's Bibliothkque 
Orientate, A.D. 1677.) 


ib-deT-a-vi, s. [Arab.) The native Egyptian 
name of the musk melon (q.v.). 

Abderlan (ab der -i-an), or Abderite 
(&b-dcr'-lte), a. [From Abdera, a town 
of Thrace, the inhabitants of which were 
regarded as very stupid, yet from among them 
sprung the philosophers Democritus and Pro- 
tagoras.) Pertaining (1) to Abdera ; (2) to 
incessant laughter, from Democrat ua, who was 
known as “ the laughing philosopher." Used 
also substantively. 

ab dest, s. [Pers. ab — water ; dest — band.] 
The Mohammedan ceremony of washing the 
hands as a religious duty. 

* Abdevenham (AbdeV-en-ham). 

Astrol . : The head of the twelfth house in a 
scheme of the heavens. 

ab ‘-dl-cant, a. A s. [Lat. abdicans, pr par. of 
afcdico] ' [Abdicate.) 

I., As adj. : Abdicating, renouncing, relin- 
quishing. 

. . ruonks abdicant of their order." — WTntlock : 
Manners of the English People, p. 95. 

2. As s id) Stan fire : One who abdicates. 

ib'-di-cate, v.t. A L [Lat abdico — (/if.) to 
say a thing does not belong to one, to detach 
oneself lroin, to renounce, resign, abdicate ; 
(legal) to renounce one (especially a son), to 
disinherit him : ab = from ; dico = to bind, 
to dedicate, consecrate, or devote.] 

L TYansifur: 

1. Gen.: To relinquish, abandon, give up. 

2. Spec. : To relinquish the throne without 
resigning it. After the flight of Janies 11., 
in 16S9, Lord Chancellor burners, Maynard, 
and other eminent men, contended that the 
fugitive monarch had abdicated the throne, 
and induced the House of Commons to adopt 
the following extraordinary definition of the 
verb fo abdicate 

“ It waa moved that Kiof James II., having endea- 
voured to subvert the constitution of the kingdom Uy 
breaking the onginal contract between kiug and 
people, and. hy the advice of Jesuits and other wicked 
persons, having violated the fundamental laws, and 
having withdrawn himself ont ot the kmcdom, had 
abdicated the government, and that the throne had 
thereby become vacant."— Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., 
chap. X. 

It was not, however, at a logical definition 
that Somers and his companions aimed, but at 
framing a motion likely to pass the House, as 
this one triumphantly did. 

r The word abdicate is sometimes used for 
the desertion of offices inferior to the throne. 

3. Formally to resign an office before 
one’s time o£ sendee has expired, or an office 
which one might have been expected to retain 
till deatlh 

" It was in the twenty-first year of hi* reign that 
Diocletian executed hi* memorable design of abdicat- 
ing the empire. . . . Diocletian acquired the glory of 
giving to toe world the first example of a resignation 
which has not been very freu neatly imitated by sne- 
ceeding monarch *." — Gibbon : Dec. S- Pall, chap xiiL 

4. To reject, to reDonnce, to relinquish as 
a right or privilege, or a valuable possession. 

“But Christ as soon would abdicate his own. 

As stoop from heaven to sell tho proud a throne." 

Covrper: Truth. 

“The understanding abdicates It* functions, and 
men are given over, as if by magic, to the enchant- 
ment* of insanity ."— Fronde : Hist, of Eng., ebap. viL 

5. Civil Law: To renounce a son, to dis- 
inherit a son, during the lifetime of a father. 

“It may be further observed that parents wero 
allowed to be reconciled to their children, hut after 
that coaid never abdicate them again “—Potter ; 
Grecian Antiquities, iv. LS, 

% Also figuratively : 

" ... . draw them closer unto thee whom thou 
eeemest for the time to abdicate."— Ep. Ball. 

* 6. To dethrone, to deprive of office, to de- 
grade. 

“ The Turks abdicated Coranlus, the next heir to the 
empire." — Burton: Arutt. of Melancholy. 

IL Intransitive : To abandon or relinquish 
a tlirone, or other office, dignity, or privilege. 

“ . . . since he [a princel cannot abdicate for hi* 
children.”— Surift: On the Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man. 

ab-di-ca-ted, pa. par. & adj. [Abdicate.] 

1. Active : Used of one who ha3 ahdicated a 
throne or other dignity. 

“The abdicated monarch retired.*— Gibbon : De- 
cline and Pall, chap. xlL 

2. Po^yirc: Abandoned, renounced, referring 
to the throne or office abdicated. 

“And hoped to seize hi* abdicated helm/* 

Cotrper : Expostulation. 
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Sb-di-ca -ting, pr. par. [Abdicate.] 

fib-di-ca-tlon, $. [Lat. abdicatio.] The act 
of abdicating or relinquishing. 

1. Spec. : Tha relinquishment of an office, 
and particularly the throne, without a formal 
resignation, it differs from resignation, which 
is applied to tha giving back by a person into 
the hands of a superior an office to which 
that superior appointed him; while in abdica- 
tion, oue theoretically, without an earthly 
superior in the country, relinquishes what 
carna to him at first by act of law. 

Somers vindicated the use of the word abdication 
by quotations from Grotius and Bmsouius, Spigeliua 
a ml Bartolus."— Macaulay : Ili4t. of Eng., ch. x. 

2. The resignation of a throne or other office 
with or without due formalities. 

"The ceremony of hia (Diocletian'*] abdication wa3 
performed in a spacious place, about three miles from 
Nicomcdia." — Gibbon: Decl. <fe Fall, vol. ii., chap. xiiL 

% Aq involuntary abdication may take 
place, like that of Napoleou I. at Fontaine- 
bleau, April 11, 1814, prior to his virtual ban- 
ishment to the isle of Elba. 

3. Gen. : A casting off, a rejection. 

'• Wrongful abdication of pareutality.*'— Jeremy 
Bentham, 

4. The state of being abdicated or relin- 
quished. 

* ab dl-ca-tlve, a. [I^at. abdication*.] That 
which causes or implies abdication. [Abdi- 
cate.] 

&b-dl ca-tdr, s. [Abdicate.] One who 
abdicates. 

* ab -dit-ive, a. [Lat. abditivus; abdo = to 
put away, to hide ; ab = from ; do = to put. 
place, give.] Having tha quality or power of 
hiding. 

ftb'-di-tdr-y, &b-di-t6r’-i-um, e. [Lat. 
abdu.] A place for hiding articles of value, as 
money, plata, or important documents. 

Spec. : A chest in churches for relics. (Dug- 
dale.) 



lumbar regions. The hypogastric region is 
similarly divided into three, the central called 
the pelvic region, and the two aide ones the 
right and left iliac regions. 

Abdominal ring or in- 
guinal ring : One of two 
oblong tendinous openings 
or " rings " existing in 
either groin. Through 
these rings pass the sper- 
matic cord in the oue sex, 
and the circular ligament 
of the uterus in the other. 

The aponeurotic fibres 
which form the immediate 
boundaries of the two open- 
ings are called the pi liars of 
the ring. Oue of these is 
superior, internal or ante- 
rior, and the other inferior, 
external and posterior. 



THE ABDOMINAL AND THORACIC REGIONS. 


. Epigastric. 
. Umbilical. 


ABDOMINAL REGIONS. 

10. Iliac. 


6. Hypogastric. 

9. Hypochondriac. 


IL Inguinal. 

15. Inferior dorsal. 

16. Lumbar. 


&b-do-mea or &b -do-men, $. [Lat. a6- 
tlomen, -inis; from abdo = to put away, to 
conceal ; or possibly contr. from adipomen, 
from Rfltys = fat.] Properly a Latin word, 
but quite uaturslised in English anatomical, 
medical, and zoological works. 

1, That portion of the trunk which in man 
commences beneath, and in mammalia behind 
the diaphragm, and terminates at the extremity 
of the pelvis. The abdominal cavity is the 
largest m the humaa body. It is lined with 
& serous membrane called the peritoneum. It 
contains the liver, with the gall-bladder under 
its right lobe, the stomach, the pancreas, the 
spleen, the two kidneys, the bladder, aud the 
Intestines. The more highly organised of the 
inferior animals have a similar structure. 

2. Entom. : Tho whole posterior division of 
the body united to the thorax by a small 
koot or attachment, well seen in the wasp, 
ft includes the back as well as the parts 
helow. Externally it is made np of a series of 
rings. 

ib'ddm'Hfn-al, a. [Abdomen.] Belonging to 
the abdomen.* 

*\ . . thoiUeof the abdominal cavity."— Todd and 
Bowman: Phytiol. .trial., vol. ii., p. 260. 

Abdominal regions: Certain regions on the 
external surface of the abdomen formed hy the 
tracing upon it nf imaginary lines. A line is 
drawn horizontally from the extremity of the 
last rib on one side to the same point on the 
other. A second line is then drawn parallel 
to the first between the two anterior superior 
processes of the ilium. These two lines neces- 
sarily divide the abdomen into three horizontal 
bands or zones. The first or highest one is 
called the epigastrium [Epigastrium] ; the 
second or middle oue, the umbilical region 
(Umbilical] ; and the third or lowest the 
hypogastrium [IJyfooastricm]. Two vertical 
lines are then drawn on either side from the 
cartilage of the seventh rib downward to the 
anterior superior spine of the ilium. These ne- 
cessarily intersect the three horizontal zones, 
dividing each nf them into three parts so 
as to make nine in all. Tho central division 
of tho epigastrium constitutes the epigastric 
region, properly f»o cniled, on either side of 
which lie the right and left hypochondria 
[llvrocHONDniA]. The central portion of the 
umbilical region is the umbilical region pro- 
perly so called ; whilst the compartments on 
either side arc named the right and left 


THORACIC REGIONS. 


L Humeral. 

2. Subclavian. 

S Mammary. 

7. Axillary. 

8. Sub-axillary or lateral. 


12. Scapular. 

18. Interscapular. 

14. Superior dorsal or 
tub-scapular. 


&b-ddm'-in-al, abdominal^, s. [Lat. 
abdominaks.] [Abdomen.] (The full term is 
Malacopterygii abdominalcs = soft- finned Ab- 
dominals.)* An order of fishes having the 
ventral fins suspended to the under part of 
the abdomen hehind the pectorals, without 



the carp, an abdominal fish. 

being attached to the humeral bone. It is 
the most numerous iu species of the soft- 
finned orders, and contains the greater number 
of the fresh -water fishes. It is divided into 
five families: the Cyprinidse, or Carps; the 
Esocidffi, or Pikes ; the Siluridse, or Siluri ; the 
Salmonidie, or Salmon ; and the Clupeidm, or 
Herrings. [Malacopteryoii.] 

ftb-dom-In-os'-co-py , $. [Lat. abdomen ; Gr. 
<tkow€(i} (skopeo) — to look at or after, to look 
carefully.] 

Med. : An examination of the external sur- 
face of the abdomen with the view of de- 
tecting symptoms of internal disease.- 

&b-dom -ln-OU8, a. [Lat. abdomen; Eng. 
autf. -ous — Lat. osus = full of.] 

1. Pertaining to the abdomen. 

2. With a large abdomen. 

" Gonronlus sits. abdominous find wan. 

Like a fat squab upon a Chlneso fan.' 1 

Covpcr : Progreu of Error. 

ilb-du'^e, v.t. [Lat. abduco — to lead away.] 

t L Gen. : To lead away. 

M From the whych opinion I cold© not abduce them 
with al my endevor ." — State Papers, Hon, VI II., 1. 567. 

2. .4nnf. : To draw from one part to a 
different one, to withdraw one part from 
another. 

" If we abduce the eye into either corner, the oh]ect 
will duplicate.*'— Sir T. Browne : Vulgar Errors, lit. 
chap. xx. 


db-du'-$ent, a. [Abduce.] [Lat. abduccns^i 
drawing from.] Drawing from, drawing back. 

Anat . : The term applied to several muscles, 
the function of which is to fall back, with- 
draw, or open the parts to which they belong. 
Tha abducent or abductor muscles are opposed 
in their action to the adductor or adducent 
muscles. [Abductor.] 

ab-duct’, v.t. [Lat. a&duco, pa. par. abduct us.] 

Law : To take away by guile, or forcibly to 
cany off ; as, for instance, a man's wife, or 
his children, or a ward or heiress ; or to 
kidnap human beings with the view of selling 
them into slavery. [Abduce.] 

•' Hi* Majesty had beeo abducted or spirited away, 
enlcve by some person or persons unknown.’*— Carlyle : 
French Revolution, pt. ii., book iv., chap. iv. 

ab-duct'-ed* v a - V ar - & adj. [Abduct.] 

ab-duct'-ihg, pr. par. [Abduct.] 

ab-duc'-tion, s. [Abduct.] 

A, Active : 

I. Gen. : A leading or drawing away. 

" Increased abduction of the stream hy the water 
companies." — Times, Sept. 9, 1673. 

II. Spec. : 

1. Law: The taking away of a child from its 
parents, a wife from her husband, or a ward 
from her guardian, by fraud, persuasion, or 
open force. We also speak of the forcible 
abduction of a voter in a similar sense. 

2. Fhys. : The action or operation by which 
muscles part or separate certain portions of 
the body from others with which they are con- 
joined. [Abducent, Abductor.] 

3. Surg. : A fracture in which the broken 
parts recede from each other. 

**It [the thigh-booe] may be separated from the 
middle line of the body, so as to form an angle with 
the Literal surface of the trunk (oAUncrio/i), or it may 
be restored and made to approximate the middle line 
[abduction)."— Todd and Bowman, vol. i.. ch. vi., p. 1S5. 

4. Logic: An argument sometimes called, 
after the Greek, apogoge, in which the greater 
extrema is evidently contained in the medium, 
but the medium is not so evidently implied 
in tha lesser extreme as not to require soma 
further proof to make this appear. 

B. Passive : The state of being abduced, led, 
or drawn away. 

ab-duc'-tor, s. [Abduct.] One who abducts, 
or that which abducts— i.e., leads or pulls away. 

Anat. : A muscle of the body, which pulls 
hack any part of tha frame— e.g., the eye. 
The word abductor is opposed to adductor, a 
muscle which pulls to. [Abducent ] 

"The abductor muscle of the eye ." — Todd and 
Bowman. 

* a-beV * a-bee'. In the expression u let nbe " 

= let be,* let alone, far less, not to mention 
(a = at, tha Northern sign of the infinitive). 
(Scotch . ) 

Let that abee.”— Robson : AIMS., 1. 176. 

" I hate fords at a* times, let abe when there's thou- 
Bands of armed lueu on the other side." — Scott : Bride 
of Lammermoor. 

Sometimes = forbearance or connivance. 

"I am for let abe, for let abe, as the boys say."— 
Scott .- Pirate. 

a beam', adv. [a — on ; beam.] 

Net id. Iding. : On the beam. 

*a-bear', v.t. [A.S. aiccran.] Now shortened 
to Bear. 

1. To beer, to endure, to put up with. 

2. To behave (one’s-selt)- 

"So did the faerie koieht himself abeare, 

And stouped oft hie bead from shame lo shield." 

Spentcr : Faerie Quccne, bk. v., xii. 19. 

* g.-bear'-anje, s. [a; -&far.] Behaviour, 
conduct, demeanour. 

"Good a bca ranee, or good behaviour."— Blacktton*: 
Comment., bookiv., chap. 18. 

*a-bear’-ihg, s. [Abearance.] Behaviour, 
conduct, demeanour. 

Law : Good abearing = the proper and peace- 
ful carriage of a loyal subject. 

" He shulde be of good aberynge toward© the king " 
— Fabynn : Chrongclet, c. 164. 

* a-beat'-en, v.t. (pret. abette). To beat down. 
[Beat.] (Stratmann.) 

* a-be~9e, s. A word used chiefly in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. 

1. The alphabet. 

" He v».v more than ten yer old or he eonthe ys 
abece."— Robert of Glouc., p. 2C6. 


boil, b^; ptSTlt, jdvfrl; cat, geU, chorus, 9hln» bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-cian. -Uan * shan. -tion, sion — shun; fion, §ion - zhim. -tious, -clous, -Sious = ehus. -ble, -<Uo, <kc, = b§>L d$L 
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abecedarian— abesyans 


Hence, 2: The elements of a science : as, for 
instance, of arithmetic. 


" When that the wise man. acoompteth 
Aitir the formal projpirte 
Of algorisme* abece. 

Gather MSS., Soc. A nt\q. 


a^be^e-diu*-i-an, s. [From a, b. c, rf.] 

1. One who teaches the alphabet. 

M One that teaehe* the croaa-row."— Cockeram : Diet. 

2. One who is engaged in learning the 
alphabet. ( M insheu . ) 


- a-be-^e -dar y, or a~be-9e-dar-ian, 

«. <Sr i. [From a, b, c, cf.] 

A, As adj. : A term applied to compositions 
arranged alphabetically ; pertaining to the 
alphabet ; rudimentary. 

"Two abecedary circle*, or ring* of letter*."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt. 

B. As substantii'c : 

1 . A primer. 

2. (PI.): Rudiments, principles. 
Abecedarian Psalms : Psalms, the verses of 

which began with the successive letters of the 
alphabet. 


A 


-beetle', v.t. [Ft. abecher = to feed, fill the 
beak.] [Beak.] To feed, to satisfy. 


s-be $he d, pa. par, [Abeche.] 

9 -bed, adv. [Properly on bed; pref. a = on, 
or to ; feed.) 

1. In bed. 

" Not to be a d>ed •ftermiduight Is to be up betime*." 
— Sha keip. : Twelfth Night, ii. a 

2. To bed. 

" Her mother dreamed, before she was delivered. 
That she was brought a -bed with a bu 22 *rd.‘* 

Beaum <t Flet. : Falte One, iv. S. 

* a be de, v.t. To bid, to offer. [Bin.] (MSS. 
of the 14 th Cent.) 

* a-bed e, v.i. (pret. of Abide.) 

* a-bed ge, v. [Abie (2).] 

" There durst no wight hand on him ledge 
But he no swore he shall abedge." Very : Chaucrr. 


* abefoir, adv. [q intensive, or without mean- 
ing ; befair — before.] Before. (Scotch.) 

". . . the l&ndie . . . quhilhes wer abefoir unite."— 
Act i Same* IV. (1609). 

* a-beg'-en, v.t. (pret. abvyde). [A.S. abe$ran.] 
To curve*, to bend. 


* a-begge, a-bege'. v.t. To suffer for, to 
atone for. [Abie (2).] 

"He schtl it abegge that broughte him thertoo." 

Chaucer : Coket Tale of Gamelyn, 810. 

" He would don hie ascrilege 
That many a man it shulde abege." 

MS. Gower, Soc. of Antiq. ( Halliwell .) 


a-beigh, a beech, adv. [Prob. corrupted 
from at bay. ] Aloof, at a safe distance. (Scotch.) 
" Toun’i bodies ran and stood abeigh," 

Burnt : Auld Farmer to hit Mare. 


a-be-is, a bi e§, prep. [Corrupt, of Albeit.) 
la comparison with : as, “London is a big 
town abies Edinburgh." (Supp. Jamieson's 
* l Scottish Dialect.”) 

• a-bels'-aun 9 e. [Obeisance.,] Obedience. 

a-bel-a'-sle, s. [Arab, local Egyptian name.] 

The name given at Alexandria to certain little 
fleshy and oleaginous tubers, slightly aromatic, 
which are employed as food-plants and analep- 
tics. They appear to possess the property of 
increasing the secretion of milk in nurses. 
They probably belong to the Cyprus esculentus. 

• a-belde , a^bel den, i\f. [ A.S.] To be- 
come bold. [Bold.] 

" The folk of Ferce g&n abeldef 

Eyng Alytaunder, 2 . 442 . 

n'-bele, abellle, a'-bel tree, s. [0. Fr. 

abel, from Late Lat. albelhts.] The great 
white poplar (Populus alba, Linn.). 

"Six abeltt in the klrkyard grow." 

Browning : Rhyme of the Duehttt. 

•a-bel -gen, v.i. & t. (pret. abalh, part. 
alolgen). [A.S. abelgan ; O. H. Ger. arbriyan.j 

A, Intrans. : To grow angry. (Stratmann.) 

B. Trans. ; To make angry. 

a-bel'-i-a, s. [Named by Robert Brown after 
Mr. Clarke Abell, author of A Journey in 
China, 1818.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Caprifoliaceae, or Caprifoils. Abelia 
fioribnnda from Mexico, and A. rupestris from 
China, are oroameutal d rubs, the former 
with purple-red, and the latter with pale roae- 

_ coloured flowers. 

A-bel-i-an, s. [Abelite.] 


A-bel-i te, A-bel'-i-an, Abel-6-m-an, 

s. [Ger. Abelanian ; from Abel, the son of 
Adam.] A sect mentioned by St Augustiue, 
who imitated what they considered to be the 
example of Abel in dying without having con- 
summated marriage. They arose, in Africa, 
in the time of Arcadius, about the end of the 
fourth century, A.D.,but exerted little perma- 
nent influence on the Church. 

a-bel-mos -chus, s. [Lat. abelmoschus ; Arab. 
kalb-el-misk = a grain of musk ; Gr. noex°* 
(moschos) = musk] A 
genus of plants belonging 
to the order Malvaceae, 
or Mallowworts. The A . 
esculentus is the Indian 
Bendy, Bandikai, or Ram- 
toarai. It furnished the 
Ocbro or Gobbo pods used 
for thickening aoup, while 
those of A. i noschatus are 
used to perfume pomatum, 
and hruised or steeped in 
rum as an antidote to 
snake-bite. 

a-bel-mosk, s. The 

Anglicised form of the 
word Abelmoschus. 

Abelonian. [Abelite.] 

a'-bel tree. [Abele.] 

* a'-bel-whack'-ets, $. 
pi. [1, Abel ; 2, from 
whack — a blow.) A game 
of cards played by sailors, abelmoschus 
ao called from the horse- esculentus. 

j day which succeeds it; 
the loser receiving a whack or blow with a 
knotted handkerchief for every game he 
lasea. (Grose.) 

* abelyche, adv. Ably. 

*• That ne the craft abelyche may conn a.”— Conttitu- 
tion of Masonry. (Halliwell.) 

* a-be-o'-den, v.t. [A.S. abeodan ; O. H. Ger. 
artbiofan.) To offer. (Stratmann.) 

^.b e qui-tate, v.t. [Lat. abequito — to ride 
away ; from ah = away, from, and equita= to 
ride.] To ride away. (Minsheu: Guide into 
Tongues , 1627.) 

* ab-er-and, or * ab-5x -r&nd, pr. par. 
'[Aberr.] (Scotch.) 

" Aberand fra, the Cristen faith." 

Bellend. : Cron, viil 19. 

ab-er-de-vine’, ab-er-da-vine, s. [Etym. 
unknown ; said by some to have been coined 
by same dealer to give fictitious value to the 
bird.] 

Zool. : An old name for the siskin 

(q.v.). 

*a-bere', a. [From A.S. a&arian = to lay bare.] 
'Detected, convicted. “ Abere theof is a de- 
tected or convicted thief, and abere morth a 
detected homicide." (See Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England : Lex Canuti, c. 104.) 

a-bere , v.t. [A.S.] [Abear.] To bear. 

"Abere thilke truage."— Bob. Glouc.. p. 196. 

a-bere'-mord, a^bere’-murd-er, s. [A.S. 
abere — apparent, notorious ; mord = murder.] 
Plain or downright murder, as distinguished 
from the less heinous crime of manslaughter 
or chance medley. It was declared a capital 
offence, without fine or commutation, by the 
laws of Canute, c. 93, and of Henry I., c. 13. 
(Spelm.) (Waltan: Law Lexicon.) 

*a-ber , -en, v.t. (pret. aber). [A.S. c&ercw.] 
'To bear." (Strafmann.) 

* a-ber'-ing, s. [Abearing.] 

* a'-berne, a. [Auburn.] (Halliwell.) 

" Long abeme tieardes." 

Cunningham: ReveVt Accounts, p. S6. 

5,b-err', * aberre, v i . [Lat aberro = to 
wander away : ab = away, from, and erro = 
to wander, to stray.) To wander : used chiefly 
in natural science. 

"We may aberre from the proper acceptation."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt, p. 189. 

&b~err -an 9 e, ab-err -aji- 9 y, s. [Aberr.] 

* 1. A wandering from, in a literal sens6, as 
from a path. 

* 2. A wandering from, in a figurative sense, 
auch as from right reason, from morality, or 
from God. 

" Render It [his understanding] as obnoxious to 
aberrance/ u now."— Gian vill: Seep ru Scientxfica. 



" They commonly affect no man any further than he 
deserts nis reason or complies with their aberranciet.” 
— Browne: V ulgur Errort, bk. L, chap. S 

3. A T cf. Science: A divergence from the 
typical characters of some division, great or 
small, in the animal or vegetable kingdom. 

aberr ant, a. [Abebr.] 

tl. Gen.: In the same sense as the verb. 

2. Spec. (Nat. Science) : Deviating from the 
type of the group to which they belong. A 
term much used by the Maclea'y or quinary 
school of zoologists, who, arranging animals 
in five kingdoms, five classes, five orders, Are., 
called the third of these the first aberrant ; the 
fourth, the second aberrant ; and the fifth, the 
third aberrant The term aberi'ant is still in 
common use among naturalists. [Quinary.] 

•* Out so-called osculant or aberrant groups."— Dar~ 
win : Origin of Specie t, ch. xiii. 429. 

ab-err-a'-tion, s. [Lat oberrnfio.] [Aberr,] 
Lit. : A wan dering from. 

L Gen. : A wandering from. 

”... the aberration [of a ri\er] from the direot 
line of descent."— Lyell: Princip. of Geology, chap. xiv. 

I L A T of. Phil. : 

1. Optics. Spherical aberration: That wan- 
dering of the rays of light from the normal 
path which takes place when they are made 
to pass through curved lenses, or are reflected 
from curved mirrors, constituting portions of 
a sphere, instead of parts of a parabola. It 
arises from tbe unequal refraction by the 
lenses of the several rays of light, and its 
effect is to render the images formed in some 
degree undefined about the edges. Chromatic 
aberration [Gr. xp>~>pa (chroma) = colour] : 
That fringing of images with the prismatic 
colours which takes place when light passes 
through curved lenses. It arises from tbe un- 
equal refraction by the lenses of the several 
elementary colours. Both spherical and chro- 
matic aberration may be corrected by the em- 
ployment of a proper combination of leases 
instead of one. [Achromatic.] 

2. yisfron. ; The aberration of light is that 
alteration in the apparent position of a star 
which is produced by the motion of the earth 
in its orbit during tbe time that tbe light is 
coming from the star to the eye. The effect 
of this aberration is to make each star appear 
annually to describe a minute circle of about 
40 diameter parallel to the earth's diameter. 

3. Terrestrial physics : The aberration of 
light may be seen on the earth as well as in the 
heavens. If one walk rapidly forward in a 
shower, the raindrops seem as if they come at 
an angle to meet him ; if he walk swiftly back- 
wards, they appear as if they come at an in- 
clination from behind ; if, finally, he stand 
still, their real motion becomes discernible ; 
in other words, they appear to fall nearly or 
quite vertically. 

IIL Biol. : Deviation from a type. 

IV. Med.: 

1. The passage of blood, or any other fluid 
of the body, from morbid causes, into vessels 
not designed to receive it 

2. Mental Aberration : That wandering from 
soundness of judgment which is so con- 
spicuous in the insane. 

every degree of such mental aberration."— 
Sir B. Holland: Chuptert on Mental Phytiology, iv. 114. 

V. Ethics and Theal. Moral or spiritual 
aberration : A wandering from the path of 
rectitude, or from God. 

“ So then we draw near to God, when, repenting ns 
of our former aber^ationt from Him. we reuew our 
covenants with Him." — Bithop Hall: Sermon on 
Jamet iv. 8. 

S.b-er'-ring, pr. par. & a. [Aberr.] 

* &b-e -run '-cate, v.t. [Lat averntneo = to 
avert as a calamity or evil omen. Perhaps 
from verra = to sweep ; or verto = to turn ; 
or the English form may be from pref. ab, 
and Lat. erunco — to weed out.] To pull up 
by the root, utterly to extirpate, to eradicate. 
(Johnson : Diet.) 

* a-bes'se, v.t. [Fr o6awsfr = to humble.] To 
humble, depress, abase. (Blaunt.) 

* a-bes sed, pa. par. [Abesse.) 

* a-bes'-ton, j. [See def.] An ohsolete form 
of Asbestos (q.v.). 

"Atbetton . . . from Its being inextinguishable.' — 
Leonardut: Mier. Stonet. (N. £ £>.) 

* a-bes -yans, s. [Obeisance.) 

"With all manner of abesyant w« recommend a# 
ryght.”— MS^ Tanner. (Halliwell.) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wqlf, work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- ce = § ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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f-bet', v.t [O. Fr. abeter = to deceive: from 
belt = a cry designed to set dogs on their 
prey. {Wedgwood .)] (Bait.] 

* I. To eocourage or aid a person, or cause 
by word or deed, oot necessarily taken in a 
bad seose. 

“Abet that virgin’s cause. "—Spenser : Faery Queen. 

2. Gen. and sjtec. in Law : To aid, coun- 
tenance, encourage io, or to iocite, stimulate, 
or instigate to a criminal act. 

“And you that do abet him la this kind 
Cherish rebellion." Shaketp. : Richard III., IL 4- 

* a-bet', s. The act of aiding or encouraging to 
a crime, 

"... through mine abet." 

Chaucer : Troilut and Cres., bk. 11., f. S57. 

a-bet'-ment, s. [Abet.] The act of abetting, 
countenancing, or encouraging one in a crime. 

"Advice and abetment amount to principal 
treason . Blackstone : Comm., iv 3. 

a bet -ted, pa. par. & a. [Abet.] 

a bct'-tirig, pr. par. (Abet.) 

a-bet' tor (formerly abetter), s. [Abet.] 
One who eocourages another io anything, 
originally in a good as well as a bad sense. 
Pope employs it in the former. Now it has 
usually a bad sense. 

Law: One who encourages, instigates, or 
sets on another to the commission of some 
criminal act; an accessory to a crime. An 
abettor who is present at the time of com- 
mitting a crime is considered as a principal in 
the second degree. One absent, but still 
cognisant of what is to take place, is called an 
accessory before the fact. In Scotch law, an 
abettor is said to be act and part io a crime. 
(Blackatone: Cowm.,iv. 3.) [Abet, Accessory.] 

" But let the abetters of the Panther's crime." 

Dryden : Hind and Panther. S. 

" But the Hesiodic demons are in no way authors or 
ofcrtfor* of evil ."— Orate : Qreece, vol. i. p chap. ii. 


Jib-S-v&C-u-a'-tion, s. [Lat. a6 = from ; eva- 
cuation emptying out ; vacuus = empty.] 
Med. : An expulsion of the morbid matter 
from the body. 

*a-t>ojr, * a-beye , *a-begge', v.i To 

auiler from. [Abie (2).J 


That they ne perische ; for I dar wel seye, 

If that they doon, ye schul ful sore abeye .’’ 

Chaucer: Doctor's Tale, 1314—15. 


Sr-bey'-ai^e, * a-bejr -an-£y. [0. Fr. 

alliance, from beant, pr. par. of beer ; Fr. bayer 
= to gape, to look at with mouth open ; ltal 
badare = to amuse oneself, to stand trifliog, 
cognate with abide.] 

Lit. : Expectation. 

1. Law: The expectaucy of au estate. In 
abeyance is the term applied to a freehold or 
inheritance which is not for the time being 
vested in any ona, but which awaits the ap- 
pointment or the competence of the person 
who is entitled to the possession. Thus when 
a living is vacant, as it is between the death 
of one incumbent and the appointment of his 
successor, it ia held aa being in abeyance. 

2. Ord. Lang. : The state of being held back 
for a time, dormancy, quiescence. 

"The Herman league wna left In abeyance till the 
Immediate danger was past."— Froude : Eng. Hist., 
ch. vil. 


"In this state of things, the Senate decided to place 
the consular functions in abeyance."— Lewis : Rom. 
Hist., xil. 1. 

51 As regards a title of honour in abeyance, 
the Sovereign has, by royal prerogative, a 
special power of graoting the same to a female 
descendant on failure of male issue. 


a-bey'-ant, a. Being in abeyance, dormant, 
* quiescent. 


* a-bey d, v. [Abide.] 

"And to abeyd abatlneusand forsake abundaus."— 
MS. Douce. ( Ualliwcll .) 

* a-beye', v.i. [A.S. a&e^au.] To bow to. 
[Abeqen.] 


•ill) go tor'-i-a, s. [Erse aibgitir ; Gael, 
nihg/iif ir — the alphabet.] The alphabet. 
(Matt. H est.) 

* &b'-gre-gate, v.t. [Lat. abgrego: ah = from : 
grex = Hock. J To separate from a flock or 
herd. ( Minsheu .) 

* &b-gre ga tlon, a. [Aboreqate.] Separa- 
tion from a flock or herd. 


* iib-hom in-a ble, a. [Abominable.] A 
pedantic spelling of the word Abominable, 
formerly used by those who erroneously be- 
lieved the etymology to be ab-homine ioatead 


of abominor. It is thus ridiculed by Shake- 
speare ; 

"Thie ia abhominable, which he [Armado] would call 
abominable." — Love's Labour's Lost, v. 1. 


&b-hor', v.t. [Fr. abhorrer; Sp. aborecer ; 
ltal. a&ornre ; all from Lat. ahhorreo = to 
shrink back from .’ ab = from, and horreo — 
(1) to stand erect, bristle up ; (2) tremble as 
with cold ; (3) shudder at, aa in fear.] 

I. So to hate as to shrink back in aversion 
from ; to loathe. 

” l hate and a&Aor lying ; hut thy law do I love." — 
Ps. cxix. 163. 

" I abhor death." Byron : Heaven and Earth, L S. 

1 2. To despise, neglect. 

“ He hath not despised nor abhoi-red the affliction of 
the afflicted.” — Ps. xxii. 24. 


1 3. To cast off, to reject. 

“ But thou hast cast off and abhorred .... thy 
anointed.’' — Ft. lxxxix. 38. 

Formerly the passive was sometimes 
followed by of, applied to the person enter- 
taining the hatred. Now by is used: 

"And all Israel shall hear that thou art abhorred of 
thy father .” — 2 Sam. xvi. 21. 


It is also found in a half transitive sense. 
(Poet.) 

“ You would abhor to do >ne wrong." Cowper. 

U To protest against. 

" I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you aa my judge.” 

Shakesp. : Henry I"///., ii. 4. 

* 5. To fill with horror. (Scotch.) 


" It wald abhor thee till heir red 
The aaiklea blude that he did schede.”— Lindsay, 


iib-hor -red, pa. par. & a. [Abhor.] 

"The weedy, foul, abhorred ground." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, IL 67. 

ab-hor'-ren$e, t ab-bdr'-ren^y, s. [Ab- 
hor.) Hatred, producing a shrinking back 
from, aversion to. 

"And what theologian would assert that, in such 
cases, we ought, from abhorrence of the evil, to reject 
the good ? Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., chap. xiv. 

"A show of wonder and abhorrency in the parents." 
—Locke on Education, § HO. 


Sb-bdr'-rent, a. [Abhor.) 

1. Feeling an extreme aversion to, drawing 
back from with loathing or fear. 

“ He would abhorrent turn." Thomson : Seasons. 

2. Contrary or foreign to, thoroughly incon- 
sistent with. 

5[ Followed formerly by from, now generally 
by to, and sometimes used simply as a quali- 
fying adjective : 

"And yet it ia ao abhorrent from the vulgar." — 
Qlanville : Scepsis Scient. 

"Their abhorrent gladiatorial exhibition*.’’— Dar- 
win . Descent of Man, vol. i. 

ab-hor' rent-ly, adv. [Abhob.) With ab- 
horreoce. * 

ab-hor-rer, s. [Abhor.] 

1, One who abhors. 

2. Spec. : A member of the Court party in 
the reign of Charles II. 

&b-hor'-r!ng, pr. par. & s. [Abhor ] 

Asa substantive : 

1, Subjective: A feeling of aversion to any- 
thing. 

" I feel no decay in my strength ... no abhorring 
in my appetite ."— Don ne : Devotion. 

2. Objective : An object of great aversion. 
Followed by to ; 

"... shalt be an abhorring to all fleah.— Tsa. 
lxvL 24. 


a -bib, or ab'-ib, s. [Ileb. mu (abib) = a full 
green ear of grain, from the root 33N (a6a6) 
= to put forth fruit, especially ripe fruit ; from 
Aram. 3# (eft) = fruit (eb in Heb. = greenness).] 
The first month of the Jewish civil year 
(Exod. xii. 2). The feasts of unleavened bread 
and of the passover fell within it (Exod. xii., 
xiii., xxxiv. 18 ; Deut. xvi. 1). During the 
Captivity the name Nisan supplaoted that 
of Abib. [Nisan.) The month fell about the 
time of our April, and its name suggested 
that at that period of the year in Palestine 
barley was in green ear. 


ab -i-chite, s. A mineral oamed after Dr. 
Abich, of Tiflis. [Clinoclasite.] 

a-bi'-dan$o, s. [Abide.) Continuance. 

"... so long Is hi* o&K/anc« [in purgatory]."- The 
Puritan, 11. 1. 

a bi de (1). v.i. & l. (pret. and pa. par. abode). 
(A. 8. abidan, from ct — on, bidan = to remain ; 
Sw. bida ; Dut. beiden ; Dan. 6ir, for bide; 
ltal. abitare ; Russ, vitaya = to dwell, rest, 
or continue : Arab, abada — to be, or continue.] 


L Intransitive : 

1. To dwell or live in a place. 

"Lord, who shall abide la thy tabernacle ?*'—/>*, 
xv. I. 

2. To stay or tarry for a short time, to wait 

"And they said. Nay; but we will abide In the 
street all night."— Qen, xix 2. 

3. To continue, to remain, to rest. 

“ And I will pray the Father, and he shall give yon 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever.” — John xiv. 16. 

4. To remain firm, to be incapable of being 
overthrown. 

” Thou hast established the earth, and it abidethf— 
Ps. cxix. 90. 

51 Abide is followed by the prep, with of the 
persoo or persons, as io (3) ; and in, at, by, or 
on of the place, as in (1) and (2). At, as in 
Lev. viii. 35 : 

“ A bide at the door of the tabernacle." 

By, as in Job xxxix. 9 : 

"Will the unicorn be willing to serve thee, or ahlde 
by thy crib?" ( i.e ., beside thy crih.) 

On, as io Hosea xi. 6 : 

" And the sword shall abide on his cities." 

In the sense of wait it is followed by for, aa— 

" They shall abide for me many days."— Hosea lii. S 

5[ To abide by a promise or resolution is to 
stand to it, to avoid departing from it. 

"Abides by this resolve."— Wordsworth : Happy 
Warrior. 

Similarly in Scotch Law: When a deed or 
document has been challenged as forged, the 
person founding on it is required to appear in 
court, and sign a declaration that he will abide 
by it, taking all responsibility of the conse- 
quences that may ensue. In ease of a bill of 
exchange, the Holder states that it came fairly 
into hia hands, and that if it be a forgery he 
was in no shape accessory to the crime. 

II. Transitive : 

1. To await, to wait for. 

Bonds and affliction abide me."— Acts 11 . 2S. 

(Or by supposing an ellipse of for, the verb 
may be considered intransitive.) 

2. To endure, to bear, to sustain. 

" The nations shall not be able to abide his Indigw^ 
tion.” — Jeremiah x. 10. 

* 3. To forbear. (Lydgate.) 

%-bi do (2), v.t. [Abie.] 
fa-bi-der, s. [Abide.] One who abides or 
continues. 

'* Speedy goers and strong abidert.* — Sidney ; Poati*. 
a-bl-dirig, * a-bl -djTige, pr. par. A adj. 
[Abide.] 

As adjective : 

1. Continuing, permanent, durable. “ An 
abiding stain *' = a permanent stain. 

*2. Patient. 

” And hold and a bidynge Bisuiares to auffre. ’—Piers 
Plough., p. 413. 

51 Abiding-place — place of abode. Cf. rest- 
ing-place = place of rest, &c. 

“ This deep abiding-place." Wordsworth : Excur., Iv. 

a-bi -ding, *. [ Ab i de. ) 

L The state of abiding. 

1. Continuance, stay. 

"Nothing in that place can consist or have abiding* 
— Raleigh : Hist, of the World. 

2. Spec. : Sojourning. (Rider: Diet., 1640.) 
IL The place where one abides, au abode. 

(Ibid.) 

III. The act of abidiog anything, or of con- 
tinuing to do aoythiog. 

1, Suffering, endurance, or toleration of aoy- 
thing. (Ibid.) 

2. Perseverance in a course of action. (Ibid.) 

a-bi-ding-ly, * a-bl-djriige-ly. adv. 

[Abide.] In a permanent manoer, with con- 
tinuance. 

". , . with me familiar. 

And In myn housolde ben abidyngely." 

MS. Soc. Antiq. < Halliwell .) 

* a-ble' (1), * a-by' ( 1 ), * a-bye (1), v.t. &r t. 
[Fr. abayer, abaier, baier, bier ; O. Fr. baer = 
(1) to gape, (2) to listen attentively: from 
obs. root 6a, imitated from the sound most 
naturally uttered when one gapes. Corre- 
sponds to Abide, but comes from Fr., whereas 
Abide is from A.S.] (Wedgwood.) [Abide, 
Abeyance.] 

1. Intransitive : To abide, to continue, to 
remain. 

11 But nought that wantath rest can long nbyf 

Spenser : F. Q., III. vli t. 


boil, b^; ptfiit, cat, 9CH, chorus, 9 bln, bench; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=C, 
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abie— abjection 


2. Transitive: To stand to, to risk, to dare, 
to endure, to abide by. 

'‘But whence shell corns that hanne which thou 
dost seeme 

To threat him that xnlndes Ills chanos to abyet" 
Spenser : F. H., II. iv. 40. 

H Sometimes confounded with the next. 

•a^ble'(2), *a-bye'(2), ‘ a-by / (2), * a-buy', 

* a-be', * a-beye', * a-bege; * a-begge , 

* a-bedge, * a-big ; -gede, * a-bigr-gen, 
^a-bidg'e, *a-buyge, *a-bygge (pret. 
abogt, aboght, aboghten ), v.t. & t. [A.S. abicgan, 
abycgan — to redeem, to pay the penalty of.] 
[Buy.] 

1. Trans. : To pay for, to expiate by suffer- 
ing the appropriate penalty, to atone for ; also 
to pay, to buy. 

** Disparage not the faith thou dost not know. 

Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear." 

Shakesp. ; Midsummer Might's Dream, iiL X 
" Here he h vd the destenec 
That the poore man scbulde abi.” 

Reliq. Antiq., L 63. 

“ , . . . thy love abeyef' 

Goicer MU (BalliwelL) 

" He wolde don his sacrilege. 

That many a man it schulde abege." 

Bower JJS. : She. Antiq., 134. 1 174. (HalliwelL) 

" Alls Grece it schulde abegge none.” 

Ibid., f. 96. {[bid.) 

“ The wich schal It abiggede.* 

Legend* Catholic*, p 206. 

“ This ryot thou shall oow dbuygc." 

Mapes : Poems, p. 345. 

M The kynge schalle hyt Boone abygge.’ 

MS. Cantab., &. 11. 38, p. 107. 

EL Intransitive : To suffer. 

“ But he that killed him shall abuy therefore." 

Ariosto (Herring), xvi 84. 

* Tbon shait abeye for that is done." 

Bartshorne, Met. T. 225. ( H'rvht.) 

** Ther durst no wyht hand upon him leges 

That he ne swor anon he schuld abegge 

Chaucer : Beeves Tale, 3,935. 

" A lie they schalle abbigget dure 
That token him in that tide." 

MS. Asbmole, 83, t 14. (BaTliweU.) 

*' These bargsyn wyl be dere abogt." 

MS. Douce, 302, f. L (BaUucelL) 

“ And that aboghten gniltles 

Bothe Dejanire and Hercules." 

Gower MS., Soc. Antiq., 134. t 75. U&trf.) 

&b'-l-es, s. [Lat. abies , genit. -etis — white fir- 
tree. ‘‘Bullet says it is derived from one of the 
dialects of the Celtic abetoa; Ital. abete ; Sp. 
aJbdo. Hesychius calls it d/9»»-.] A genus of 
trees belonging to the order Pinacece (conifers). 
It contains four natural divisions — silver firs, 
spruces, larches, cedars. Most of the best 
known fir-trees belong to it, except the Scotch 
fir, Pinus syhvstri*. [Cedar, Fib, Larch, 
Spruce, Silver.) 

fib- l-e-tene, s. [Abies.] 

Chem. : A hydro-carbon obtained by dis- 
tilling the resinous exudation of the nut-pine 
of California ( Pinus sabiniana). (Watts' 2nd 
Suppl.) 

fib-i -et-ic, o. [Abies.] Pertaining to the 
Vegetable genus Abies. 

able tic acid, s. (CmH^Os.) [Abies.] 

Chem. : A crystalline aromatic acid con- 
tained in colophony. It ciystalliaes in small 
colourless rhombic prisms, insoluble in water, 
soluble in hot alcohol and ether. [Colophony.] 

fib'-l-e-tin, s. [Abies.] A neutral resin, ex- 
tracted from Canada balsam and Strasburg 
turpentine : the former the product of Abies 
balsa mea, the Balm of Gilead fir ; and the 
latter of A. picca, the silver fir. [ Abietic Acid. ] 

fib-I-e -tl'-nae, s. pL [Abies,] 

Hot. : The first sub-division of the conifer- 
ous order of Gymnosperms. It is charac- 
terised by inverted ovules and oval-curved 

? ollen. The most noteworthy genera are 

'inns, Abies, and Araucaria. [Pfnace^e.] 

fib’-i-e-tite, s. (CeHe0 3 .) [Abies ] 

Chem, : A sugar contained in the needles of 
Abies pectinata. It much resembles mannite, 
but differs from it in chemical composition. 
(Watts.) 

ab i-et-l -te$, s. [Lat. abies, and Gr. Aitfoc 
(lithos) [ = a stone. ] A genus of fossil cones 
found in the Wealden and Lower Greensand. 

fib l-gaiL, s. [Originally a Heh. proper name. 
= father of joy ; or, whose father is joyful 
The word is frequently derived from Abigail 
Hill, Mrs. Masbam, waiting-woman to Queen 
Anne, but this cannot be correct, as the ex- 
pression occurs iiefore Mrs. Mash am entered 
the Queen's service.] A waitiog-maid. 

" M an tn&- maker. sonbrette, court beggar, fine lady 
abrggit. and scion o t royalty." — Carlyle : Diamond 
Xecklace. 


fib-Ig'-e-at, s. [Lat. abigea tus = cattle-steal- 
ing : from abigo = drive away; abigeator, abac - 
tor, or dbigeur = cattle-stealer.) [Abactob.] 

Law: (I.) The crime of driving away cattle 
in theft or robbery. (2.) A miscarriage crimi- 
nally produced. 

* a-blg gede, * a-blg -gen. [Abie (2). ) 

t a-bil'-I-ate, v.t. [Able.] To enable. 

" To have wrought miracles before an age bo expert 
therein, and abiliated either to outvie, or at least to 
detect them."— ^acoM. 

t a-bil'-i-a-ted, pit. par. [Abiliate.) 

* a-bil'-i-mg nt, s. [Able.) Ability. 

"... abiliment to steer a kingdom." — Ford : Broken 
Beart. 

* a-biT-i-ments, * a-byl'-y-ments, *a- 
bH meats, * fib-bil'-l-ments (Scotch), 
* a-byl'-y-ments, * a-boil -y-ments, 

3. pi. (Habiliments, Abulyiements.) 

a-bil'-I-ty, 5. [Fr. habilite ; Tt&I. dbilita ; Sp. 
habilidad ; Lat. habilitas, from habco = have 
or hold.) [Able.] 

1. Power possessed by any one in virtue of 
his physical, mental, or moral nature. 

’* The ability to spread the blessings wide 
Of true philanthropy." 

Wordsworth ; EzCurtion, iv. 

2. Specially of intellect 

“The public men of England, with much of a 
peculiar kind of ability." — Macaulay : Hist, of Eng.. 
ch. xxii. 

H Similarly, abilities in the plural is often 
used specially for intellectual gifts : 

** That gentle firmness to which, more perhaps than 
even to his great aillirfei, he owed his success in life." 
—Macaulay: Hist, of Eng., ch. xvi. 

Ability and capacity are not quite epony- 
mous. Capacity refers especially to one’s 
capability of receiving, particularly to recep- 
tivity of knowledge ; ability implies that the 
intellect and knowledge are used in action : 
capacity looks upon the person as passive ; 
ability aa active. 

3. The possession of wealth, means, or sub- 
stance ; wealth being power or “ ability," con- 
centrated in amall compass till required. 

“Then the dlscipiee, every man according to his 
abihty, determined to send relief."— Act* xi. 29. 

i. Metaphys. and Theology : Moral or spiritual 
power. 

5. Law: Legal competence to do certain 
acts. 

*[ As a suffix = fitness for, capability of. 

a' -bill, a -bU, a. & adv. [Able,] (Scotch.) 

1. Fit. 

2. Able. 

3. Perhaps. [Of. Aiblens.] 

* a'-bill* v.t. [Able.] To enable, to assist. 

“And namely to tharne that aftilli tbame thereto." — 
MS. Lincoln. (BalliwelL) 

* a-bi’me, • a-by me, s. [A.N.] An abyss. 
[Abysm, Abyss.] 

. till that they be fallen downe 
Unto the abyme." 

Cursor Mundi MS., Trin. Coll., Cantab. {BaUlzoeU.) 

fib'-m-tes'-tate, a. & s. [Fr. ab intestat; 
Lat ab intestatus: ab ?= from ; in — not ; testa- 
tus, pa. par. of testor = to attest ; testis — 
witness.) [Test, Testify.) 

1. As adj. Late: Inheriting the estate of a 
person who has died without making a will 

2. As substantii'c : A person who inherits 
the estate of one who has died without 
making a will 

a-bi-d-gen'-e-sis, a-bi-og -en-y, s. [Gr. 
a, privative ; flioq (bios) = life ; yeVeo-is (genesis) 
= generation.] A scientific word invented by 
Prof. Huxley, and first used by bim in his 
address as president of the British Association 
at Liverpool, 1S70, to indicate the view that 
living matter can be produced from that which 
is not in itself living matter. It is opposed to 
Biogenesis (q.v.). (Brit. Assoc. Report , 1S70 ) 

a-bl og'-un ist, a-bi-o-gen'-e-tist, s. 

[Abiooenesis (q.v.).] One who holds the 
hypothesis of a biogenes is. [Abiooenesis.) 

“. . . a common objection of abiogmists.’' — Huxley; 
Presidential Address, Brit. Assoc., 1870. 

* a-blsh'-er -ing, a-bish'-er-smg, s. (I.) 

Originally, a forfeiture or amercement; hence 
in a more special sense (2) the state of being 
quit of amercements, "a liberty of freedom.” 
" Wherever this word is applied to persons 
in a grant or charter they have the forfeitures 
and amercements of all others, and are them- 


selves free from the control of any within 
their fee. ( Rasta] 1 ; Abr. Term.es de la Ley , 7.1 
Spelman considers that the words should 
be written Misherino, MisHerbino, or Miske- 
raio. 

* ab'-it, s. Old spelling of Habit (q.v.). (&>& 
Glouc., pp. 105, 434.) 

* ab -lt, s . Old spelling of Obit (q.v.). 

". . . an obit or other ritea." — Apology for the Ltd* 
lards, p. loa 

% In old Scotch, the plural is abitis: 

. . daylie dxrgeia 

“With owklie abitis to Augment their rentales." 

Scoff : Bannatyne Poems. 

* a-bit', 3 pers. sing., v.t. & i. [Abie (IX) 
(Chaucer, Ac.) 

* fib'-It-a-Cle, s. [Lat habitaculum : habito ~ 
to dwell.] A habitation, a dwelling. 

“To whom also be ye hilded togedre into the aftifacla 
of Qod iu the Hooli Goott." — Wycliffe : Mew Test.; 
Ephes. ii. 22. 

*a-bitc» *a-by te (pa. par. ahiten). [A.S.] 
To bite. 

** Biviun lyouns and eke white 
That woldeo fayn hia foik abyte. 

Kyng Alisaitnder, 7.0M. 

* a'-bltC, s. [Lat. Tiahito.] A habitation. 

"To leave hl» abite, &nd gon his waie." 

Romaunt of the Hose, 4, 914. 

fib-i'-tlon, 3. [Lat abitio = going away.) 

1. Lit. : The act of going away. 

2. Fig. : The act or state of dying. (Cockeram.) 
fib'-ject, a. [In Fr. abject ; Ital. abietto, from 

Lat. abjectus, pa. par. of abjicio — to throw 
away.] [Abject, v.t] 

1. Lit. (of material things): Cast away. 

“ From the safe shore their floating carcassea 
And broken chariot-wheels : so thick bestrewn. 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood." 

Milton : Paradise Lost, i. 812. 

2. Fig. (a) (of persons): Pertaining to a cast- 
away ; a social pariah, or one excessively poor 
and despised. 

“See yonder poor o'erlabcur’d wight, 

So abject, mean, and vile.”— Bum*. 

Hence (b ) (of persons) : Cringing, senile, 
grovelling, morally debased to a contemptible 
extent, whether from being a castaway, or 
from other causes. 

. . the most abject of flatterers."— Macaulay; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

3. Of things immaterial : 

(a) Servile, degraded, morally debased. 

. • or that abject peace of mind which springs 
from impudence and insensibility.” — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xv. 

(5) Mean, low, quite dissevered from the 
idea of debasement by loss of place or other- 
wise. 

"Bat the most abject ideas must be entertained of 
their taste.** — Gibbon : Decl. & Fall, ch. xlv. 

fib-ject, 5 . [Abject, v.t. A a.) 

1. A peraon of the lowest social condition, 
a social pariah, a humble servant. 

" We Are the king's objects, and must obey." 

Shakesp. : Richard IU., i. 8. 

2. One who, whatever liis rank, is morel >y 
vile to an extent which might have been ex- 
pected to exist only in miserable outcasts. 

“Yea, the objects gathered themselves together 
agnlnet me."-A. xxxv. 15. 

f fib'-ject', v.f. [From Lat. abjectus, pa. par. 
of abjicio — to throw away : ab = from ; jacio 
— to throw.] 

1. To throw down, to throw or cast away. 

“ And downe Bgaine hlmselfe diedafnefully abjaebig.' 

Spenser; F. <?., bk. iii., xi. 13. 

2. To cast off, to reject. 

" For that offence only Almighty God objected Saul 
that be should no more reign over Israel."— T. 
Elyot : The Governor, c. i. 

3. To cast down, to deject. 

"It objected his spirit to that degree that he fell 
dangerously sick."— Strype: Memorials, b. L. c. 15. 

ab-ject'-ed, pa. par. k a. (Abject, v.t.) 

fib-j£ct'-6d-ness, s. [Abject, v.t.) 

1. The state of an abject; existence in the 
Condition of a social outcast. 

"Our Saviour . . . sunk himself to the bottom 
of abjectedness to exalt our condition to the ooutrary 
extreme."— Boyle. 

2. The 6ervile spirit which such want of 
position and regard is apt to produce; base- 
ness, vileness. 

* fib-ject '-irig, pr. par. [Abject, v.f.] 
fib-jec'-tion, s. [Abject, v.t.] [In Fr. abjec- 
tion, from Lat. ahjectio.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, tv hat, flail, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
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L The act of casting away. 

"The audacito and bolde opeeche of Daniel slgnh 

S peth the abjection of the kynge and hu realiue."— 
oye : Exposition of Daniel, c. 6. 

IL Tha state of being cast away. 

1. The state of a social outcast. 

2. That meanness of spirit which auch a 
state is apt to induce. 

"That this should be termed baseness, abjection of 
mind, or servility, is it credible! " — Hooker. 

ILL An objection. 

’* For they must take In hande 
To preciie and to withstand* 

All maimer of abjections."— Skelton, L W5. 

ab'-ject-ly, adv. [Abject,] In a mean, con- 
temptible, or servile way. 

*• He . . . abjectly implored the intercession of Dart- 
mouth. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. V. 

ab-jeet-ness, s . [Abject.] 

1. Tba a late of a social outcast; a low, 
servile condition. 

2. The character which is likely to be pro- 
duced in a social outcast, servility, meanness 
of spirit, debasement. 

"Servility and abjectnte* of humour is Implicitly 
involved In the charge of lying.”— Gov. of the Tongue. 

* 3,b-ju -di-cate, v.t. [Lat. altjudico = t-o take 
away by a judgment or sentence : a& = from, 
judico — to judge.] To give, to take away, or 
to transfer, by a judicial sentence. 

&b-ju-dl-ca -ted, pa. par. [Abjudicate.] 
3.b-ju -di-cat -iiig.pr. par. [Abjudicate.] 

ab-ju -di-ca'-tion, s. [Abjudicate.] The act 
of taking away by a judicial seutenca ; re- 
jection. 

Spec.: A legal decisioo by wbich the real 
estate of a debtor ia adjudged to belong to his 
creditor. 

&b-ju-gate, v.t. [Lat. abjw 70 = to unyoke: 
ttb = fvom ; jugo=^ to biud to rails, or generally, 
to join ; jugum = a yoke.] To unyoke. 

&b-jur-a'-tion, s . [In Fr. abjuration; Sp. 
ahjvracioa; Lat. abj«ro = to deny on oath, to 
abjure : ab = from ; juro = to swear.] 

L The act of forswearing, abjuring, or re- 
nouncing upon oath; a denial upon oath, a 
renunciation upon oath. Chiefly a law term, 
.and used in the following senses : — 

1. An abjuration of the realm. During the 
Middle Agea the right of sanctuary was con- 
ceded to criminals. A person fleeing to a 
.church or churchyard might permanently 
escape trial, if, after confessing himself guilty 
before the coroner, he took aa oath abjuring 
the kingdom, i.e., promising forthwith to em- 
bark, at an assigned port, for a foreign land, 
and never to return unless by the king's per- 
mission. By this abjuration the blood of the 
criminal was attainted, and he forfeited all his 
gooda an ^chattels. This system of procedure 
was modified iu the reign of lleory VIII. , and 
entirely swept away in that of James 1. 

2. Spec.: An abjuration or renunciation of 
all imagined allegiance to the Jacobite line of 
rulers, after the nation had given its verdict in 
favour of William and Mary. 

"An Abjuration Bill of extreme levarity wm 
brought Into the House of Common*.''— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. xv. 

The oath of abjuration waa fixed by 18 Wm. 
111., c. 16. By the 21 & 22 Viet., c. 48, one 
form of oath waa substituted for the oaths of 
allegiance, supremacy, aud abjuration. For 
this form another waa substituted by tba Act 
30 & 31 Viet., c. 75, a. 5. This has in turn 
been superseded by the Promissory Oaths Act, 
31 & 32 Viet., c. 72, by which a new form of 
the oath of allegiance is provided. 

3. An abjuration, raouneiation, or retracta- 
tion of real or imsgiued hereay or false doc- 
trine. Thus the now abolished 25 Chas. 11 . 3 
c. 2, enacted that certain tenets of the Church 
of Uoina were to be solemnly renounced. This 
is sometimes called an Abjuration Act, but 
the term is more appropriately confined to 
that mentioned uuder No. 2 . 

L In a popular sense: A more or less formal 
giving up. 

II. The atata of being abjured. 

Ill, The document containing a solemn 
renunciation on oath of a persoo or doctrine. 
"As It wm. ho wm committed to the Fleet on the 
charge of having used heretical language. An abjura- 
tion was drawn up hy Wolgejr, which he signed." — 
Frauds : Hist. Eng., ch. vlL 


ab-jur'-a-to-ry, a. [In Fr. abjuratoire ; fr. 
Lat. abjitro . J Intended to intimate abjuration. 

ab-jii're, v.t. & t. [Lat. abjuro - to deny 00 
oath ; Fr. a bjurer ; Sp. & Port, afajurar.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To renounce, recant, retract, or abrogate 
anything upon oath. 

Law: Especially (1) to abjure tba kingdom ; 
that is, to swear that one will leave the king- 
dom and never return. [Abjuration (1).] 

"... if required so to do by four justices, must 
abjure and renounce the realm. 1 —Blackst one : Comm., 
bk. lv., ch. 4. 

(2.) To renounce a pretender. Spec. : To 
renounce allegiance to James 11. and his auc- 
cessors, after the nation had pronounced in 
favour of William and Mary. [Abjuration 
(2).] 

"Nay, Is it not well known that some of these per- 
sons boastfully affirmed that, if they bad not abjured 
him, they never could have restored him!" — Macau- 
lay : Hist, Eng., cb. xv. 

II. Solemnly to renounce, e.g., one’s faith or 
priaciples, or society ; or to act like one who 
has done so. 

"... unless they epeedily abjure tbia practical 
heresy."— Oib bon ; Decl. A Fall, chap. xlix. ' 

"To abjure for ever the society of man." 

Shakesp. : Mids. Might's Dream, i. 1. 

"The servile crowd might purchase their safety hy 
abjuring their character, religion, and language." — 
(ribbon: Decl. and Fall, chap. xli. 

B. Intransitive : To take an oath of abjura- 
tion. 

"An ancient man who had abjured in the year 
1504. "—Bp. Burnet: Hist. Ref. 

ab jii red, pa. par. [Abjure.] 

ab-jiire’-ment, s. [Abjure.] Solemn re- 
nunciation. 

" Such sins as these are venial In youth, especially 
If expiated with timely abjureme/U John Hall: 
Preface to hit Poems. 

ab-jiir-er, s. [Abjure.] One who abjures; 
one who solemnly renounces. 

ab j lir -Ing, pr . par . [Abj ure. ] 
abkari, abkaree, abkary, abkarry, 
* aubkaury (pron. ab-kab-re). [Hind.] 
Revenue derived from duties levied on the 
manufacture aod sale of intoxicating liquors, 
as arrack, toddy, &c. ; or intoxicating drugs, 
as opium or bhang. 

Abkaree Regulations: Regulations for the 
assessment and paymeot of such duties. 

t ab'-Iach, t &b lack, s. [Dimin. of Web 
abo = a carcase, carrion. In Fr. and Gael. 
abach = a dwarf or sprite ; Gael, ablach = a 
carcase.] (Scotch.) 

1. A spectre. 

" Up the kirkyard be fast did gee, 

1 wat he was na boolly : 

And a' the ablacks glowr'd to see 
A bonny kind of toolzie 

Between them twae." 

MS. by Rev. Mr. Skinner: The Ba' ing of Money Musk. 

2. A dwarf. 

3. The remains of aoy animal that bas 
become the prey of a dog, fox, polecat, &c. 

4. A particle, a fragment. 

t ab-l&C'-tate, v.t. [Lat. abludo= to wean: 
ab ; lacto = to suckle : lac — milk.] To wean. 

ab-l&C-ta-t ion, s. [From Lat. ablacto — to 
wean.] 

1. Med. : The weaning of a child from the 
mother’s milk. 

2. Old Hortic. : Grafting by approach or 
inarching. [Graktino.] 

* ab-la'-di-iim, s. [Med. Lat.] 

1. In Old Records: Cut com. 

2. A particular method of grafting where 
the scion is, as it were, weaned by degrees 
from the maternal stock, till it is firmly united 
to the stock »n which it is grafted. (Dic- 
tionarium Rusticnm, 1726.) 

*a-bl3nd , pa. par. [A.S.] Blinded. [Ablende.] 
"The walmee bau the aMcimf." 

Sevyn Sages, 2,462. 

ab-l&'-que-ate, v.t, [Lat. ubltigveo = to dis- 
entangle, or turn up the earth round the roots 
of a tree to form a trench : ab = from ; laqueus 
= a noosa or snare.] 

Hortic.: To lay bare the roots of trees; to 
expose them to air and water. 

&b-l& -que-a-tion, s. [Ablaqueate.] 

1. Hortic. : The act or process of laying bare 
the roots of a tree to expose them to the nil 
and to moiatura. 


"Uncover a* yet roots of trt*« where ablaqueation 
is requisite." — Evelyn ; Cal. Hort. 

2. Tbe state of being laid bare. 

* a-bla $te, $. (A.N.] [Lat. balista = a cross- 
bow, or a more powerful engine for tbe pro- 
pulsion of arrows.) A crossbow. [Arbalest.] 
a-blast'-en, v.t. To blast [Blast.] 

" Veuiin and fix to gedir he caste. 

That ho Juaou bo sure ablatte." 

Gou*r MS. [Haiti well.) 

ab-la'-tion, a. [Lat. ablatio = a taking away; 
ablatus — taken away : ab «= away ; latus, pa. 
par. of tollo = to raise, to remove.] 

I. The act or process of carrying away. 

1. In a general sense: 

" And this prohibition extends to all Injustice, 
whether done by force or fraud; whether it be hy 
ablution, or detaining of right*.* — Jeremy Taylor : 
Works, voL iiL 

** Wrongful ablation of servantabip, If It ho the 
offence of tho master, hut not otherwise, coincides 
with wrongful abdication rt mastership; if it be the 
offence of a stranger, it iuvolves in it ablation of 
mastership, which, hi as far as the mastership is a 
beneficial thing, ia wrongful."— ./ere my Bentham. 

2. Med.: The carrying away from tbe body 
of anything hurtful to health. 

3. Chem. : The act of removing whatever is 
no longer necessary. 

IL The state of being carried away. 

ab'-la-tive, a. & s. [Lat. ablativus : Ger. ab- 
lativ; Fr. ablatif; Ital a blativo.] [Ablation.] 
L As adjective : 

I I. Gen. (from lit. sense of the word) : Per- 
taining to ablation, i.e., the act of taking away. 

"Where the heart Is forestalled with misopimona, 
ablative directions are found needlull to unteach 
error.”— tfp. Hall: Se-rm. 

2. Spec.: 

(а) The sixth and last case in tbe Latin 
language. An extant fragment of Julius 
Caesar's De Analoaia informs us that he waa 
the inventor of the term in Latin. He found 
time to introduce it during hia Gallic War. 
The ablative ease expresses a variety of rela- 
tions, such as separation, instrumentality, 
position in time aod place, and these we ex- 
press in English by the prepositions from, by, 
with, in, at, &c. 

(б) Pertaining to the sixth ease in the Latin 
language. 

% Tbe word is, no doubt, originally an adjec- 
tive, as in Latin ; but as iu that language there 
is frequently an ellipse of the substantive 
casus, so in English we find ablative standing 
by itself, aod it is thus used— 

IT- Asa substantive: 

"The ablative denotes the moving cause."— ^ScAmffs; 
Lat. Gram., § 29L 

■1 The ablative absolute is a mode of expres- 
sion in Latin by wLich, in a subordinate clause 
detached from the rest, the subject is put in 
the ablative, and the verb is changed into a 
participle, aud made to agree with it; as, 
Rductante naturd irritus labor est= exertion is 
useless, nature being against it, i.e., when 
nature is against it. 

r There is an ablative in the Chinese as 
well as the Latin language. (See Max Muller.) 

t a-bl&w-en, *a-blo we, v. [A.S. dbldwan 
= to blow up.] ‘To blow yp. 

. he gan hire herte ablowe."— Shoreham, 160. 

a bla ze, adv. & a. [Pref. a = oq ; blaze.) On 
fire, in a blaze, blazing. 

"All a-blate with crimson and gold." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend. 

-able, in compos., a suffix = able (q.v.), im- 
plying that u-hich may da or be done: as 
perishable = which may perish ; eatable •= 
which may ba eaten. 

a'-ble, a. [O. Fr. habile; Norm, able:, hable f 
habler = to enable : fr. Lat. habilis — that may 
be easily handled ; habco — to have or bold.] 

I. Old Eng. & Scotch (in the etymological 
sense) : Fit, proper. 

"... J Ames Erie of Mortoun hla guldscblr, and 
thereby rnaiit able to succeed to him. — Acti Jamct 
17.. 1581. 

" II. Liable, in danger of. 

•' Finding yourself a&Je to droone, ye wold prels 
a&ane to tba 00 IL"-— JBa/uwfyn#: Tram., p. 159. 

III. Hating sufficient physical, mental, 
moral, or spiritual power, or acquired skill, or 
sufficient pecuniary aud other resources to do 
something indicated. 

"I hav® wounded thorn, that they were not cMo to 
riae."— Ps. xviiL 36. 


boil, b 6 $; pofct, cat, 9011, oboro*, 9b!*, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this, ain, os; expect, ^onophon, eyist. -ing. 
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able— abobbed 


"And tit* man was o&Je to answer him a word."— 
Matt, xxiii. 46. 

“God Is faithful, who will not suffer you to he 
tempted al*ove that ye are able ." — 1 Cor. x. ia 

**. . . able to read." — Statesman! Tear Book (1873). 

" Every man shall give as he is able."— Deal. xvi 17. 

An able man : A man of intellect. 

"Pepys, the ablest man in the English Admiralty." 
— Macaulay ; Bis!. Eng., ch. iii. 

T Hardy of things : Sufficient, enough. 

. their gold shall not he able to deliver 
them.”— Etek. viL 19 

IV. Having legal permission, or possessed 
of legal competence, to do anything stated. 

able-bodied, a, 

1. Having a body sufficiently strong to per- 
mit of one's doing an average amount of 
manual labour. 

"For the able-bodied vagrant, it is well known that 
the old English laws had no mercy. “—Froude ; Hist. 
Eng., ch. i. 

2. Naut.: Applied to a sailor possessing 
some experience of the work on shipboard. 
Often contracted into A.B. (q.v.). 

able minded, a. Talented, clever, pos- 
sessed of intellect. 

J a -ble, v.t. [From the adjective.] 

1. To enable, to make fit for, to adapt, to 
suit. 

2. To warrant or answer for, to undertake 
for any one. 

"None does offend, none. I say. none. Ill able ’em." 

Shakesp . : King Lear, iv. 6. 

a-ble, a'-blins, adv. [Aiblins.] perhaps, 
possibly. (Scotch.) 

” Who would go search among such heroes’ sheep 
May able find many poor scabbed crock,” Stc. 

Bream of Sir David Lindsay : Work*, 58. 

a-blcc'-tick, or a-blec'-tive, a. [Lat. ab = 
from; fc#o=to Tay in order.] Set out or 
adorned for sale. (Cockeram.) 

t ab’-le-gate, v. t. [Lat. ablego = to send away : 
ab; lego = to send as an ambassador.] to 
send abroad specially as an ambassador. 

t &b-le-ga -tion, s. [Ablegate.] A sending 
abroad ; as, (1) spec., an ambassador; (2) gen., 
any person or thing from the place usually 
occupied. 

"... an arhitrarioua allegation of the spirit into 
this or that determinate part of the body. — Dr. B. 
More: Antidote against Atheism, 1 ii, 7. 

* a'-ble -mentes,^ pi [Habiliments.] ( Hard - 
yng’s Chronicle, f. 145.) 

&b len, or ab -let, s. [In Fr. ablen or ablette ] 
Names occasionally given to a small fresh- 
water fish more commonly termed the bleak. 
It is the Cy}*rinus alburnus of Linnaeus, and 
the Leuciscus alburnus of Cuvier. [Bleak.] 

*a-blen de, *a blend'-en,v.f. (pret. dblente). 
[A.S. abhndctn — to blind.] To blind, to 
dazzle. Also (Jig.) deceived. [Blind.] 

"He scbal both ablende his enemies' aigt.” 

MS. Douce, 291, L 12. 

t a-ble-ness, t. [Able.] Ability, physical 
or mental (Now Ability.) 

" That nation doth so excel both for comelinesa and 
ableness." — Sidney. 

♦ambient', pa. par . [Ablende.] Blinded, 
'dazzled ; also deceived. 

" Stronge ttief, thou sch&lt be shent, 

For thou hast me thus ablent." 

MS. Add it. [Barnwell.) 

a-blep'-si-a, or a-blep'-sy, s. [Gr. a/3\e^; a 
(ablepsia) = nlindness.] Blindness, want of 
sight. (Cockeram.) 

a-ble p'-tic-al-ly,adr. [From Gr. u/9\«tt eu 
(ablepteo) = to overlook. a, priv. ; /3\eww 
(blepo)=to look.] Inadvertently, by over- 
sight. 

* a-bles'-syd. Old spelling of Blessed. 

ab'-let. [Ablen.] 

ablewe (a-blu), pret. [Blow.] Blew. 

" Aswoa tho sche overthrew® 

Wawain sone hir ablewe.’’ 

Arthour and Merlin, p. S1E 

* a-bliche, odi\ Fitly, properly. 

"These inowe aftbche be chosen to chivalrye." 

MS. Douce, 291, fo. 10. 

Sb'-li-gate, v.t. [Lat ab; ligo = to tie, to 
bind.] To tie up firm. 

ab -li-ga-tion, s. [Lat. ab; Zi^afio = a bind- 
ing: ligo= to bind.] 

1. The act of tying up. 

2. The state of being tied up. 


* ab-li-gu-ri'-tion, ab-li’-gu-ry, s. [Lat 
a'oliguritio = a consuming or feasting: ab; 
ligurio = to lick off, to consume in feasting: 
ab; liguritio= daintiness; ligurio and l ig urrio 
= to lick.] Excess in eating and drinking. 
(Min sheu.) 

* a-blin'-den, * a-blyn'-den, v.t. [A.S. a- 
blendan, v.t. [Ablende.] 

1, Transitive: To bliud, to dazzle. 

" Why menestow thi mood for a mote 
In tlii brotheres eighe, 

Sithen a beem in thyn owene 

Ablyndeth thiselve. Piers Plowman, p. 189. 

2. Intransitive: To grow blind. 

t &b -16- cate, v.t. [Lat. abloco (lit.) = to place 
from, to place away from, to let out: ab; loco 
— to place, to lease.] To let out, to lease out. 
(Calvin: Lexicon Juridicum.) 

&b-16-ca'-tion, s. [From Lat. abloco .] A 
letting out for hire. 

*a-blode', ady. Bloody, with blood, bleeding. 

" Olubrioua sat and hyheld 
How here lymea roune ablode." — ir. de Shoreham. 

t a-blo^', inter). [A.N. nbZo/] An exclamation 
used in hunting = " On 1 on I ” 

v ab-lu'-ci-oun, s. [Sp. ablucion; Eng. ablu- 
tion.) 

Old Chem. : The cleansing of bodies from 
impurities. 

"Oyle*. ablueioun, and metal fusible.” 

Chaucer : c. 71 , 16 , 324 . 

t ab-lu 'de. r.t. [Lat. abludo = not to be in 
tune with; hence, to differ from: ab; ludo = 
to play.] To be unlike, to differ. 

"The wise advice of our Seneca, not much abluding 
from the counsel of that blessed apostle."— Bp. Hall. 
Balm of Oilcad, vii. L 

t &b'-lu-ent,a. &$. [Lat. abluens , pr. par. of 
abiuo=to wash away: ab: luo — to wash; 
Gr. A oi'oi (loud). ] Washing away, washing, 
cleansing by means of water or other liquid. 
As substantive : A washing away. 

Thar.: Applied to medicines which were 
formerly supposed to purify or cleanse the 
blood. 

* &b-lu'-gen, v.i. (pret. abluied). [M. H. Ger. 
erbliugen. ] To frighten. 

" Tha iwarth that folc 6 withe abluied.”— Morris : 0. 
Eng. Bomilie* of the 12fA <fc 1 nth Cent. 

&b-lu'-tion, s. [In Ger. & Fr. ablution ; Sp. 
ablucion; Ital. abluxione; from Lat. ablutio = 
washing.] 

L The act of washing, cleansing, or purify- 
ing by means of water. 

1. Spec.: One of those washings which 
figure so largely among the ceremonial observ- 
ances of Oriental faiths, and are recognised 
also in Christian baptism. 

"Ablutions before prayer.” — Berklot* : Mussulmans 
India, xiii. 72. 

2. Roman Ritual : The water and wine with 
which the celebrant washes his thumb and 
index finger, after his communion, iu the 
Mass. 

3. Med.: The washing of the body externally 
by baths, or internally by fluids effective for 
the purpose. 

4. Chem.: The purification of bodies by the 
pouring upon them of suitable liquids. 

IL The state of being washed. 

* IIL The water which bas been used for 
the purpose of washing. 

" Wash'd hy the briny wave, the pioui train 
Are cleans'd, and cast the ablutions in the main." 

Pope : Earner's Iliad. 

* S,b ln’ vi-OH, s. [Old Lat. abluvium = a de- 
luge.] That which is washed off. (Dwight.) 

a'-bly, adv. [Able.] In an able manner ; 
with ability. 

"And bare him ably in the fight." 

Scott : Lay of Last Minstrel, lv. 23. 

&b-ne-gate, v.t. [Lat. abnego = to refuse or 
deny: ab; nego = to refuse,' to deny.] [Ne- 
gation.] To deny, to repudiate. 

"The very possibility of Heroism had been, as it 
were, formally abnegated in the minds of all” — Car- 
lyle : Heroes a nd Bero- Worship, Lect. V . 

&b-ne-ga-ted, pa. par . & a. [Abnegate.] 

&b'-ne-ga - ting, pr. par. [Abnegate.] 

ib no-ga tion, s. [Lat. abnegalio; Fr. nb- 
negation.) [Asneqate.] Denial, renuuciation, 
disclaimer. 


"Patience and abnegation of self, and devotion to 
others.'' Longfellow . Evangeline. 

t &b-ne-ga-tive, a. [Abnegate.] Lat. ab- 
?ic<;afirws = negative : obnego.) Denying, nega- 
tive. 

1 5,b'-ne-ga -tor, s. [Lat. abnegator = one who- 
denies.] One who denies, renounces, or re- 
pudiates. [Abnegate.] 

" Abnegator t and dispensers against the laws nf 
God.” — Sir E. Sandy s -. State of Del ig ion. 

ab'-nc date, v.t. [Lat. abnodo = to clear trees- 
of knots: ab = from; 7todws=a knot.] To 
clear knots away from trees. 

ab-no-da'-tion, s. [Abnodate.] 

1. The act of cutting knots from trees. 

2. The state of having knots cut away from 
trees. 

Sh-nor'-mal, a. [Lat. abnormis = without 
rule : ab = from ; norma = a carpenter’s square 
(fig., a rule).] Not according to rule; irre- 
gular; anomalous, departing from the ordi- 
nary type. “ Quite recently introduced into 
English ” (Trench : English, Post and Present, 
p. 4S). It is now quite a common word, espe- 
cially in scientific works. 

". . . she was reduced into that abnormal and 
singular condition." — Froude: But . of Eng., ch. iv. 

"If present in the normal human embryo, they 
become developed in an abnormal manner.'’ — Darwin : 
Descent of Man, ch. iv. 

ab-nar-m&T-i-l#, s. [Abnormal.] 

1. The quality of being abnormal; depart- 
ure from rule. 

2, Anything abnormal ; an abnormal 
feature. 

" A single body presented the extraordinary 
number ot twenty -five distinct abnormalttic*. ’— 
Darwin: Descent of Man, vol. L (1871), part i., ch. 
iv., p. 109. 

&b-nor -mal-ly , adv. [Abnormal.] In an 
abnormal manner. 

&b-nor'-mi-ty, s. [Abnormal.] Irregularity; 
departure from the ordinary type. 

ab-noi^-moiis, a. [Abnormal.] Not accord- 
ing to rule ; departing from the ordinary type ; 
misshapen, gigantic, monstrous. 

" The former heing often the more extravagant and 
abnormal* in their incideuts, in proportion as the 
general type of the gods was more vast and awful than 
that of the heroes."— Grote : History of Greece, vol. 1., 
ch. L 


&b -d, s. [Welsh.] The carcase of an ‘animal 
killed by a wolf or other predatory animal 
( Ancient Laws wml Inst, of Wales.) 
ft-bofyr d, adv. & prep. [Pref. a = on ; and 
board. [ [Board.] 

L ^45 adverb : 

1. On board ; itito a ship. 

"And finding a ship sailing nver unto Pkenicia, we 
went aboard, and set fortl}.'' — Acts xxi. 2. 


2. On board ; in a ship. 

“Pro. : Oo, go, be gone to save your ahm troni wreck. 
Which cannot perish, having thee aboard 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, i, X 

Naut. : To fall aboard of is to come against 
another ship when one or both are in motion,, 
or one at least is so. 

Aboard main-tack: The order to draw the 
main-tack, meaning the lower corner of the 
main-sail, down to the chess-tree. 

All aboard ! A call to go on board a ship, or 
(U. S.) to enter a railroad train, a street car 
or other vehicle, when it is on the point of 
Btartiug. 


IL As preposition. [In Ital. a bordo.] 
1. On board ; into a ship. 


" . . . convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat” 

Shakesp. ; Pericles, UL L 


2. On board ; in a ship. 


* a boar d, s. Approach. (Sir K. Digby.) 


* a-boar'd, v.t. [Fr. aborder.) 

1, To approach the shore. 

" Ev n to the verge of gold, aboarding Spain.* 

Sofimon and Pertida (1599). 

2. In some games this phrase signifies that 
the person or side in the game which was pre- 
viously either none or few, has now got as 
many as the other. (Dychc.) 

* a-bobb ed, a. [A.N. dboby = astonished }. 
’Astonished. 

M The mensangere were abobbed thn 
Thai nistec what thai mighten do.“ 

Arthour <fc .Berlin, p. 7E 
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« 9,-bogohe -mcnt, * a-bogch-ynge, * . 

[A.N.] Increase. ( Prompt . Pan?.) 

abocockecL .[See explanatory note, s. v. 
Abacot.J 

* a-bo dange, s. [Abode, v.t.] An omen. 
%-bo'de, ( pret . of Abide). 

a-bo de, 3 . [Abide.] (Abode is connected with 
bode, the pa. par. of the A.S. verb bida/i = to 
abide.) 

I. The state of abiding. 

I. The state of residing for a longer or 
shorter period in any place ; residence. 

" If mftu love me, he will keep my words ; and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him .” — John xiv. 23. 

*2. Delay. 

“ [He] having her from Trompart lightly reared, 
Upon hie courser sett the lovely lode, 

And with her fled away without abode.” 

Spemer ; F. Q.. III. viiL It. 

II, The place where one resides ; a habita- 
tion, a dwelling, a house, home, residence. 

“Come, let me lead you to our poor abode." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion , bk. v. 

a-bo de, v.t . & i. [Bode.] 

I. Trans.: To foreshadow, to forebode, to 
to bode, to omen. 

" That this tempest, 

Dashing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The sudden breach on't." 

Skahesp. : Henry VIII., L L 

II. Intrans. : To be an omen. 

"This abode i sadly. — Decay of Christian Piety. 

•a-bo'de-ment, s. [ct ; bode; and affix -men*.] 
*A foreboding an evil omen, unfavourable 
prognostication. 

1 Tush, man 1 abodements must uot now affright u» 

By fair or foul means we must enter m. 

For hither will our friends repair to us. * 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iv. 7. 

a-bo* ding, pr. par. [Abode.] 

a-bo -ding, s. [Abode, Bode.] Prognostica- 

* tion, presentiment. 

"What strange ominous ahodings and fears do many 
times on a sudden seize upon men, of certain approach- 
ing evils, whereof at present there is no visible ap- 
pearance . '—Bp. Bull: Works, ii. 489. 

* a-bof e, * a-bofTe, adv. [Above.] 

** Wolde God, for his raodure lief, 

Bryog me onys at ineyne abofe 
I were out of theire eye." 

Cambridge MS. 150i Cent., ff. v. 48, 55. {HcsUiwsU.) 

•a-boghte, *a-boght-en, pret. of v. 

[Abohte.] 

* ft-bo -gl- Sn, v.t. (pret. abogede , pa. par. 
abopen). (A.S, abujan.] To bow. (Bailey.) 

“Wei corteisll thanne abogede she.*— Balliwell : 
Did. 10. 

* a-bohte, or * a-bogh te (pret. aing. of 
Abie ; pi. aboghten). Atoned for ; paid for ; 
expiated. 

“ Murle he ther wrohte 
Ah Ryuieuild hit abohte." Kyng Horn (1402). 

^ boil , a. or ade>. [Boil, v.) In or into a 
boiling state. Chiefly in the phrase, To 
come a -boil = to begin to boil. (Scotch.) 

“Thu without suiy other preparation is put into a 
pot ou the Are, and by the time it comes a-boil is 
truustoriaed luto a coagulation or Jelly."— Acric. 
Survey, Kincard., p. 432. 

* &b‘-o-lete, a. [Aa if from a Lat. aboletns, 
eup. of abolesco — to decay.] [Abolish.] Old, 
obsolete. 

“To practyt* suche abolete sciens."— Skelton: Worke, 
li. 4Q. 

flkbolish, v.t. [Fr. aboZir; Sp. abolir; ltal. 
abolire: fr. Lat. aboleo — to grow out of use, 
to abolish : ab ; olesco = to grow.] 

I. To do away with, to abrogate, annul, 
disannul, cancel or revoke. Used especially 
of law's, customs, institutions, or offices. 

“It was therefore impossible to abolish kingly 
government ,”— Macaulay : Hist . of Eng., ch. L 

t2. (Phys. sense): To destroy. 

"And the idols he shall utterly abolish." — Isa. 11. 18. 
"... our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath 
abolished death, and hath brought life and immorta- 
lity to light through the gospel. —2 Tim. i. 10. 

ftr-bol “iah-a-ble, a. [In Fr. abolissable.] 
[Adolish.] ' Able to be abolished: that may 
be abolished, abrogated, repealed, annulled, 
or destroyed. 

” Not abolished, not abolishable. "—Carlyle : French 
Rswlution. 

a-boT-ished, pa. par. & a. [Abolish.] 


a-bdr-Isb-er, s. [Abolish.] One who abo- 
' lishes. 


a-bol'-ish-ing, pr. par. [Abolish.] 

t abol -ish-ing, s. [Abolish.] A repealing, 
an annulling, an abrogatiog, a destroying. 
(Nearly obsolete, its place being taken by 
Abolition.) 

“The abolishing of detestable heresies.”— Henry 
VIII. Quoted by Froude ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

t a-bol-ish-ment, s. [In Fr. abolissement.] 
The act of abolishing, the act of repealing, 
annulling, or abrogating. 

**. . . a 'godly act was made [in 1589] for the 
abolishment of diversity of opinion concerning the 
Christian religion." — Froude : Hist. Eng., voL iii., ch. 
xvii., p. 60L 

fib-ol-i-tion, s. [In Fr. abolition ; ltal. 
abolition e: fr. Lat. abolitio .] [Abolish.] 

I. The act of abolishing. 

1. The act of annulling, erasing, effacing, 
destroying, or sweeping out of existence. 

“. . . he would willingly consent to the entire 
abolition of the tax." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Law only: Tho giving by the sovereign 
or tbe judges leave to a prosecutor or a criminal 
accuser to desist from further prosecution. 

. (25 Hen. VIIL, c. 21.) 

A. The atate of being abolished. 

Sb-ol-J-tion-igm, s. [Abolition.] The views 
entertained by an abolitionist. 

db-oM-tlon-ist, s. [Abolition.] [In Ger. 
aboii(ionis(; Fr. abolition isfe.] One who en- 
tertains view's in favour of “ abolition/’ mean- 
ing the abolition of slavery. 

** The abolitionists had beeu accused as authore of 
the late insurrection in Dominica." -Clarkson: Abol. 
Of Slave Trade, ii. 284. 



a-bol-la, s. [Lat., fr. Gr. apfioXd ( ambola ) 
= a mantle.} 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans: 
A thick woollen 
mantle or cloak, 
worn principally 
by military men, 
and thus was op- 
posed to the toga, 
which was especi- 
ally the habiliment 
of peace. [Too a.] 

Its uee was, how- 
ever, not confined 
to military excur- 
sions, but it w f as 
also warn within 
the city. It w'as 
also used by the 
Stoic philosuphers 
at Rome aa a dis- 
tinctive dress. abolla. 


a-bo -ma, s. [Local (Gniana) name.] A large 
and formidable American snake, called alsu 
the ringed boa. It is the Epicratis Cenchrea. 
Anciently it was worshipped by the Mexicans. 

&b o ma' sus, &b-o-ma -sum, s. [Lat. 
ab ; omasum } a Latin or Gallic word signify- 
ing the stomach of a bullock.] The fourth 
stomach in a ruminating animal. Its sides 
are wrinkled, and it is the true organ of 
digestion. Analogous to the simple stomach 
of other mammals. 

a-bom -in-a ble, a. [In Fr. abominable; 
ltal. abbominevole : fr. Lat. dbominabilis = 
worthy of imprecation, execrable; fr. abomi- 
nor = to deprecate anything unpropitious.] 
[Abominate.] Very loathsome, hateful, or 
odious; whether (I) aa being offensive to the 
physical senses— 

And I Will cut abominable filth upon thee *— 
Nahum ill. 6. 

or (2) (in Scripture) as being ceremonially 
unclean— 

"Any unclean beast or any abominable unclean 
thing.' —Leviticus vii. 21. 

or (3) as being offensive to the moral sense— 

“ And the scant measure that is a5o77iinaWe."— 
Micah vi. 10. 

** It may be used of persona as well as 
things : 

"Ye shall not make yourselves abominable with 
any creeping thing that creepeth."— Lev. xi. 43. 

**. . . in works they deny him, being abomin- 
able."— Titus L 16 . 

a-bom -in a-blc ness, s. [Arominarle.] 
The quality or state of being physically or 
morally loathsome. 

"... to urge atheists with the corruption and 
abtrminableness ot their principles.” — Bentley: Serm. 


a-bom’-in-a bly, adv. [Abominable.) In 
a very loathsome manner, W’hether phyaically 
or morally. 

1. Phys. : Aa in the sentence, “ Decaying 
tangles smell abominably /* 

2. Morally: 

“And he did very abominably in following idols.”— 
1 Kings xxi. 26. 

a-bom-in-ate, v.t. [In sp. abominar ; ltal. 
a bbominare; Lat. abominor = to depreciate as 
being of evil omen; hence, to detest: ab; 
omen., genit. ominis; as if it had been said, 
absit omen = rnay the omen depart, God forbid 
that the omen should come to pass.] To 
Toathe, to detest, to hate exceedingly. 

"He preferred both to abominate and despise all 
mystery, refinement, and Intrigue.''— Swift. 

a-bom -In-at-ed, pa. par. [Abominate.] 
a-bom' in- a-tjfng, pr. par. [Abominate.] 

a-bom Tn-a'-tion, s. [Abominate.) 

I. The act of doing something hateful. 

. . every abomination to the Lord, which ha 
hateth.” — Deut. xii. 31. 

”... because of the abominations which ye hava 
committed." — Jer. xliv, 22. 

II. The state of being greatly hated or 
loathed. 

. . Israel also was had in abomination with 
the Philistines."— 1 Sam. xiiL 4. 

“Tobacco iD any other form than that of richly- 
scented snuff was held in abomination.''— Macaulay : 
Hut. of Eng., ch. iii. 

III. Objectively : An object of extreme 
hatred, loathing, or aversion. An object 
loathed on account— 

(1) Of its offensiveness to the senses. 

(2) Of its ceremonial impurity : 

”... eating swine's flesh, aud the abeminat ion, 
and the mouse."— Isa. lxvL 17. 

(3) Of its moral offensiveness : 

"... wickedness is an to my lips." 

—Pro r. viiL 7. 

^ In this sense the word is often used in 
Scripture for an idol : 

"... MilcDtu, the abomination of the Am- 
monites."—! Sings xi. 5. 

(4) Of aome other cause than those now 
mentioned : 

"... for every shepherd is an abomination unto 
the Egyptians.*'— Gen. xfvL 34. 

* a-bom -ine, v.t. The same aa Abominate 

Poef. c£ Ludicrous: 

"By topics which though I abomine 'em, 

May serve as arguments ad hominem.”— Swift 

a-bo ne (I), prep. «t adv. [Above.) 

1. As prep. : Above. (Arthour £ Merlin. 

p. 128.) 

2, As adverb : Above. 

* a bone (2), adv. [Fr. a bon.] Well. 

"Tho thei seeche a 11 tel hem abone 
Seven knighte* y-armed come.” 

Arthour and Merlin, p. lit 

2. Adverb: Well. 

"And a good swerde, that wolde byte abone 

Sir (Jawayne, p. 217. 

a-bood', pret. [Abide.) Waited, expected, 

* remained. 

"And Cornelle abood hem with lilse cosyns and 
necessarie frendU that weren clepid togidre. — Wick- 
life: New Test., Acts x. 24. 

a-boon', prep. (Scotch and N. of Eng. dialect 
' for Above.) [Abune.] 

. . aboon the pass of Bally-Brough .”— Sir W. 
Scott : Waver ley. 

*a-bdord', adv. [Fr. bord = border.] From 
the hank. (Spenser.) 

"As men in summer fearles passe the foord. 

Which is in winter lord of all theplaine, 

And with his tumbling streames doth beare adoord 
The ploughman's hope and shepheaid's labour 
vaine." Spenser : Ruines of Rome (159!). 

a-boot', po. par. Beaten down. (Skinner.) 

a-boot', adv. [Abote.] To boot, the odds 
‘ paid in a bargain. (Roxburgh.) 

* a-bord', s. [Fr.] First appearance, manner 
of address, accosting. (Chcsterjield.) 

* a bord, v.t. [Fr. aborder = to approach.] 
To approach, to accost. (Spenser.) 

* a-bord', adv. [Fr. border = shore.) Across ; 
from shore to shore. (Spenser.) 

* a-bord age (age = lg), s. [Fr. aborder » 
fo board.] The act of boarding a ahip. 

"The master further gettis of the ship tftkeo hi him 
and his comnaole, the best cabell and anchor for his 
abordage.'— Balfour : Bract., p. 640. 


boil, boy ; pout, j6\yi ; cat, gell, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; tbin, this, sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. pb - f. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion - shun*, tion. sion = zbun, -tious. -eious, -slous = shiis. -blc, -die. &c. - bgl. d$l* 
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abore— about 


^-bor'e, pa. par. Born. (Bear.] 

"At Taunedea.De lend I was abort And shred." 

MS A thmole, 30. t 112. [B alhwelL) 

ib-o-rig^-in-al, a. & s. (Lat. ab — from ; 
origo, -inis = the beginning : fr. orior — to rise.] 

I. As adjective: 

1. Original. 

" And mantled o’er with aboriginal turf 
And everlasting flowers." 

Wordsworth .- Excursion, hk- vL 
"Ono andden, tho aboriginal population rose on the 
colonists."— Macaulay .- Hist. Eng.,c h, L 

2. Primitive, simple, unsophisticated. 

“. . . these are doubtless many aboriginal minds, 
hy which no other conclusion la conceivable .”— Herbert 
& pencerr. 

IL As substantive : 

1. A man or woman belonging to the oldest 
known race inhabiting a country. 

" I have selected for comparison these extreme speci- 
mens of skulls characteristic of race, oao of an abori- 
ginal of Van Diemen's Land.” — Owen: Mammalia, 

2. An animal or plant species brought into 
being within the area where it is now found. 

". . . hence It may be well doubted whether this 
frog is an aboriginal of these islands."— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World. 

ab-d-rig’-in-ad-ly, adv. [Abobioinal.] 
From its origin, beginning or commencement ; 
at first, at the outset. 

“We have evidence that the barren Island of Ascen- 
sion aboriginally possessed under lialf-a-dozea flower- 
ing plants."— Darwin Origin q f Species, ch. xlL 

&b-o-rig'-in e$, s. pZ. [Lat. Aborigines: (1) 
An ola tribe inhabiting Latium; (2) the 
earliest known inhabitants of any other land.] 
[Asorioinal.] 

1. The earliest known inhabitants of any 
continent, country, or district. 

"In South Africa the aborigines wander over the 
mosa and plains."— Darwin : Descent of Man, vol. L, 
pt. i., ch. vii., p. 237. 

2. Spec. : The Latian tribe mentioned above. 

*' When -Eneas arrived in Italy, they were given hy 
him to Latinus, king of the Aborigines, as hostages for 
the observance of the compacts entered into with the 
natives. "—Lewis : Early Rom. Hitt., ch. x. 

a-bor' ment, s. An abortion (TopseU.) 

" Probably a misprint for abortment. 

*ab-or se ment, s. Miscarriage, abortion. 

*\ . . to give any such expelling and destructive 
medicine with a direct intention to work an aborse- 
ment ... is utterly unlawful and highly sinfuL"— 
Bp. Ball ; Cates of Conscience. 

a-bort', v.t. & i. (Lat. aborto, old form of 

* abortio = to miscarry.] 

1. Transitive : To render abortive. 

. . the oil-gland Is quite aborted.” — Darwin: 
Orig. of Specie:, ch. i. , p. 22. 

"Although the eyes of the elrripeds are more or less 
aborted in their maturo state ." — Owen : Comp. Anat. 

2. Intransitive : To miscarry. (Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury.) 

* a-bort', s. [Abortion.] An abortion. 

4 ‘. . . dying of an abort in childbed ." — Reliqua 
Woottonianai, p. 4SL 

*a-bort-ed, pa. par. [Abort, v.t.] Rendered 
abortive. 

a-bor'-tl-ent, a. (Abort, v.i.) [From Lat. 
aborfwns, pr. par. of aborftor.j 
Bot. : Barren, sterile. 

a-bort' -ing, pr. par . [Abort, v.t.] 

a bor'-tion, s. [Lat. abortio = premature da- 
livery, miscarriage : from abortus, pa. par. of 
dborior = to disappear.] 

1. The state of miscarriage, failure to reach 
Independent existence. 

Phys .: (1) A miscarrying, miscarriage. If 
the foetus is brought forth before the end of 
the sixth month, the term used by medical 
men is abortion or miscarriage; but if after the 
sixth month, that employed ia jrremature birth. 
The law docs not recognise this distinction, 
but applies the term abortion to the throwing 
off of the foetus at any period of the pregnancy. 
To take means to procure abortion— the crime 
now generally termed fa'ticide — is felony. 

"The symptoms which precede abortion will be 
generally modified hy their eliciting cause.”— Dr. R. 
J.ee : Cycl. of Pract. Med. 

2. The non-development of an organ or a 
nortion of an organ required to constitute an 
Ideal type. 

". . . the development and abortion of the oil- 
gland.” — Darwin : Origb: of Specie*. ch. i.. p. 22. 

3. Hortic. : The prematore development of 
the fruit, or any defect in it. 

II. The fruit of the miscarriage. 


1. The foetus brought forth before it has 
been sufficiently developed to permit of its 
maintaining an independent existence. 

”... the abortion proved only a female foetus." 
— Jfartfnu# Scriblerut, 

2. Fig.: Any fruit, produce, or project, 
which fails instead of coming to maturity ; as 
in the sentence, “ His schema proved a mere 
abortion ." 

a-bort'-xve, a. [In Fr. abortif ; Sp. and Ital. 
abortivo; Lat. abortivus =. born prematurely.] 
[Abortion.] 

1. Brought forth in an immature atate, 
fading before it reaches perfection. 

" If ever he have child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious and untimely brought to light." 

Shakesp. .- Richard III., L 2. 

2. Fruitless, ineffectual, failing in its effect; 
like a crude and unwise project. 

"To tbeir wisdom Europe and America have owed 
scores of abortive constitutions ."— M a caulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xL 

3. Biol. : An abortive organ is one wanting 
aome essential part, or which never comes to 
maturity. An abortive stamen generally wants 
the anther and pollen ; an abortive petal is 
generally a mere bristle or scale ; and an abor- 
tive ovule never devalopes into a seed, but 
shrinks away. 

4. Pertaining to abortion. Thus, “ Abortive 
potions are potions designed to produce ahor- 
tion.” 

f Abortive vellum is vellum made of the skin 
of au abortiva calf. 

* 5. Rendering abortiva. 

" Plunged in that abortive gull " 

MiUon : P. L.. ii. 44L 

a^bort'-Ive, s. [Abort, Abortion.] That 
which is brought forth prematurely. 

” Many are preserved, and do signal service to their 
country, who, without a provision, might havo 
perished as abortives.''— Addison .- Ouardian, 

a-bort' ive-ljf, adv. [Abortion.] 

1. Immaturely; in an uutimely manner. 

" If abortively poor man must die, 

Nor reach what reach he might, why die in dread !" 

young: Eight Thoughts, vii. 

2. So as to produce no proper effect; a 
failure. 

" The enterprise in Ireland, as elsewhere, terminated 
abortively.”— Eroude: But. Eng., voL lv., p. 91. 

a-bort'-Ive-ness, s. [Abort.] The quality 
or state of being abortive. 

* a bort -ment, s. [Abort.] An uutimely 
birth. 

"... In whose womb those deserted mineral riches 
must ever be hurled as lost abortments, unless those 
be made the active mid wives to deliver them. ‘—Lord 
Bacon. 

* a boat o, v. [A.N.] To assault. 

"A Bretoue, a braggere 
Abosted Piers els Piers Plow., p. 126. 

* &b -ot. [Abbot.] 

* a bo te, pa. par. Beaten down. 

"She was abashid and abote.” 

Chaucer: Drcame, 1,290. 

*<a-b6'te, prep. Old spelling of About. 

"They cum the towuea&ofe." — Reliq. Antiq., IL 21. 

* a-bothe, adv. (Prefi a = on, bothe — both.] 
On both. 

"Abothe half lay mani on." 

Arthour & Merlin, p. 18. 

•a-boxigh'ed, pa.jxtr. Bowed, obeyed. ( College 
* of Arms MS. of Robt. of Glouc. in Ueame's 
edit., p. 106.) 

* abought, pret. of Abie. 

1. Atoned for. 

"And that hath Dido sore abought*. 

Whose doth schall ever be betiiouglite. 

(lower MS., Hoc. Anti y., 184, fo. 104. 

2. Bought. 

3. An incorrect form of About. 

* a-bonl -zie-ments, s. pi. [Habiliments.] 
iDress. [Asulyiement.] 

"A&oKlriemenri I hoe. aneu 
I se gie rnysel and *' to you.' 

Taylor . scotch Poems, fit. 

* a-boun, prep. [Above.] Above. 

"To God aboun he Joy and blysse. * 

Tundal : 1‘wiorw, p. 168. 

a bound , r.i. [Fr. ubonder ; Sp. abundar; 
Ital. dbbondare ; Lat. abwndo = to rise up, to 
awell. to overflow ; from unda — a wave.] 

1. To possess in great quantity, to be well 
supplied. (Followed by with.) 

"A faithful mtii shall a bound, with blessings."— 
Prop. xxviiL 20. 


IT Followed by in : 

" Th&t ye may abound In hope.'— Rom. xv. 18. 

2. To be in great plenty, greatly to prevail. 

"And because Iniquity shall uftottnd, the love of 
many shall wax cold. — J/att. xxiv. 12. 

* a-tkm nde, a. [Abound.] Abounding. 

" Ryght so this mayA of grace most abound e." 

Lydgate Ms., Soc Antiq., 134. fo. S. (BaUiweU.) 

a-boxind-lng, pr. par. [Abound.] 

a-bound -ing, a Existence in great quantity. 

"Amongst those abounding t of sin aud wicked, 
ness.”— South ; Sermons, il. 220. 

* a-boure, s. [A.N.] The aame aa Avour 6 = 
a patron. 

“ By Gh>d and Seynte Mary myn abouri." 

MS. ofllth Cent. 

a-boTU', prep & adv. [A.S. dbUtan, abut on, 
on-butan, ymbe-utan, embutan = about or 
around ; on, ym, or em being analogous to the 
Gr. afitpC, and butan signifying without : be = 
by, utan = out [But] ; literally = around, on 
the outside. 1 

L Around (all round : of place), encircling a 
person, place, or thing in whole or in part. 

" Let not mercy and truth forsake thee ; hind them 
about thy ueck."— Prop. ill. a 

2. Near in time. 

"He went out about the third hour.”— Matt. xi. a 

3. Upon or near one’s person ; easily acces- 
sible where one is at the moment. 

“ If you have this about you." Milton : Comus, 647. 

4. Near one, attendant on one. 

" That he should come about your royal person.” 

Shakesp. : K. Henry VI., Part IL. 11L L 

5. Concerned with, engaged with, connected 
with. 

"... I must be about my father's business.”— 
Luke ii 49. 

"Thy servants' tradf hsth been about cattle." — Gen. 
xlvi. 34. 

6. Respecting, regarding. 

"The eleven hundred shekels of silver that were 
token from thee, about which thoo cu rsedst ”—Judg. 
xviL 2. 

II. As adverb: 

1. Near to in quantity, quality, or degrea. 

"... the number of the men was about five 
thousand .’*— Acts iv. 4. 

2. Here and there, hither and thither. 

"And vritbal they learn to be idle, wandering about 
from house to house.’— 1 Tim. v. 13. 

3. Round, by a circuitous route. 

" But Ood led the people about, through the way of 
the wilderness of the Rea Sea.” — Exod. xiiL 16. 

H Round about: In every direction around. 

"A fire goeth before him, and humeth up his 
enemies round about.”— Pt. xcvlL X 

4. Just prepared to do an act. 

"And as the ahipmen were about to flee out of the 
ehip." — Acfi xx vii. 80. 

^ To bring about, or, as it ia in 2 Sam. xiv. 
20, to fetch about, signifies to take effective 
measures for accomplishing a purpose; to 
accomplish a purpose or end. 

Naut. : To go about is when a ship is 
made to change her course, and go upon a 
particular tack different from that on which 
she has been previously proceeding. About 
ship, or ready about , is the concise method of 
giving orders for such a change of course. 

H Bring about: To bring to the point or 
state desired. 

" . . . to bring about all Israel unto thee."— 
2 Sam lil. 12. 

" Whether she will he brought about by breaking 
her head, I very much question ."— Sped at or. 

If Come about : To arrive, to reach tha 
proper moment for the occurrence of an event. 

" The time was come about .”— 1 Sam. 1. 20. 

r Go about: To wander hither and thither 
with the view of finding opportunity to do a 
deed. 

" Why go ye about to kill me?" — John vii. 19. 

III. As the imperative of a verb, or especially 
with go requiring to be supplied : 

” About my hroins” (La, brains go to work). 

Shakesp. : Hamlet. LL 2. 

* about-bammer, about-sledge, s. 

The largest hammer used by smiths. It is 
generally employed by under-workmen called 
hammer men. ( Note in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
ed. Dyce, iv. 289.) 

* about-speich. [About; speech.] Circum- 
locution. (Scotch.) 

" Rycht so my about-speech often tymes 

And semblahill worais we compyl our rymee.” 

Douglas : Virgil, 10, L H 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t 
or, wore, w$lf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian, ce, ee m e; ey = a* qu = kw. 


about — Abraham 
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* about- ward, adv . Inclining to, on the 
point of. 


" Bat than svr Marrok, hy* iteward 
Wiw fiwt about ewtrde 
To do bys lady gyle." 

MS. Cantab. If. 1L. 38, JX (J7<xfli«Wf.) 


* a-boilt e, or * a-boilt -eii, prep. & adv. 
About. [About.]' 

"And other ladye* lu here degree* about b" 

Chaucer ; C T„ 2,680. 

“ For both me goon abouten oare purcbas." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7,U2. 

“And In this wise these lordes all and some 
Ben on the Monday to the citee come 
Abouten prime, and in the toon alight" 

Chaucer : O. T.. 2,191. 


The form abouten is still in use iu 
Sussex. 

* a bouye, v. [A.S. afc«pun.] To bow. 

“Alle londys ssole abouyt to by weste and hy eate." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 215. 

a-bov'e, prep. Sc adv. (A.S. dbufan, bufan, 
be lifan; But boven.] 

A. As a preposition : 

1. Lit. : Higher in place; also to a higher 
place beyond. 

“ . . . the waters which were above the firma- 
ment"— Gen. t 7. 

" Aftoue the brims they force their fiery way." 

Dryden .EncuL 

2. Fig . : Higher or superior to, of greater 
rank or dignity than. 

“The disciple Is not oAoee his master, nor the 
•errant ciA ore his lord.”— Matt. x. 34. 

3. Higher in number or quantity ; more in 
number or quantity, upwards. 

“ For the man was above forty years old."— Acts 
It. 22. 

4. Higher in measure or degree, more in 
measure or degree, more than, beyoud. 

" . . . thou art cursed above all cattle, and above 
every beast of the field-"— Gen. iiL 14. 

5. Higher than it is possible to grasp intel- 
lectually, unattainable. 

“It la an old and true distinction that things may 
he above reason without being contrary to it."— Surift. 

6. Too high in point of conscience willingly 
to do a disreputable deed ; also too high in 
one’s own self-esteem for ; too proud for. 

" Kings and princes in the earlier ages of the world 
laboured in arts and occupations, and were above 
cothiugthat tended to promote the conveniences of 
life."— Pope.- Odyssey, A'o tes. 

1 Above all is an elliptic phrase for “ above 
all things, above all circumstances, chiefly, 
principally.” 

Above-stairs : On the floor shove. 

*7. Colloquial: (1) Above a bit = exceed- 
ingly. (2) Above your hooks = too knowing, 
too clever. 


B. Js an adverb : 

L Lit . ( of place): 

1. Overhead. 

’* When he established , the clouds above.'' — Prov. 
vili 28. 

2. On tbe higher or upper part, on the top. 

" . . . and in a cubit ahalt thou finish It [the 

ark] above. Gen. vL 1C. 

3. In heaven. 

" I should have denied the God that Is aftore."— Job 
XXXI. 28. 

II. Fig.: 

3. Beyond, in point of size or number. 

M . , , the fragments of the five barley-loaves, 
which remained over and above unto them that had 
eaten."— John vi. 18. 

2. In a superior social position of power 
and dignity. 

" And the Lord shall make thee the head, and not 
the tail : and thou shalt be above only, and thoa ahalt 
not be beneath."— Dent. xxvUL IS. 


III. Of time: Before, previously. In the 
phrase, “ We have shown above ” and in the ad- 
jectives above-cited, above-described, aboee-m^u- 
tioued, above-named, above-specified, Qjbove sig- 
nifies in the immediately preceding portion of 
the book, but not necessarily on the upper 
part of the same page. The use of these terms 
carries us back to the time when books were 
written on long continuous scrolls, and a 
previous part of the composition was really 
above that to which the writer had come. 

“ . . v the rtfcors-cfcc'i mammalian genera of the 
Old World."— Own Brit. Fossil Mammal*. 

If Sometimes it is employed almost like s 
substantive. It then signifies— 

(1) The higher part, tlio upper part. 

”... the watem of Jordan nhall be cutoff from 

the waters that come down from nfiova*'— doth. 111. 13. 

(2) Heaven, the place of bliss. 

“Who shall a*oend Into heaven? (that i*. to firing 
Christ down from aboi'e,}"— Bom. x 0. 


aboveboard, adv. 

Lit.: Above the board or table, In open 
sight, so as to forbid tbe possibility or at 
least the likelihood of fraud, trick, or decep- 
tion. In a way opposed to the procedure of 
the gamester, who puts his hands uuder the 
table to shuffle the cards. 

1. In open eight, without trickery. 

“ It i« the part also of an honest man to deal oftore- 
board and without tricks."— L'Estrange. 

2. Openly, without the effort at conceal- 
ment which a proper feeling of shame would 
induce. 

" Now-a-daye they [villanlea] are owned above- 
board.’' — South : Sermons. 

Used more frequently in colloquial lan- 
guage than by our best English classics. 

above-deck, a. 

1. Naut.: Upon the deck of a vessel, not in 
the cabin or other parts below. 

2. Fig. : (Like Above-boahd, q.v.) Without 
artifice. 

above-ground, a. Alive, unburied. 

" I’ll have 'em, an they be above-ground." 

Beaumont and Fletcher : The Chances. 

* a-bo ven, prep, tc adv. Old form of Above. 

" And specially aboven every thing." 

Chaucer : Sompnouret Tale, 7.298. 

* a-bow, v . [Avow.] To maintain, to avow. 

( Arthour efr Merlin, p. 193.) 

* a -bo we, v.i . & t. [A.S. abw$r<m.] 

I, Jntrans. : To bow. 

" To Roland then sche pan above* 

Almost doun til hie fete." 

MS Athmole, S3, p. 37. iff<iWteeU.) 

II. Trans. : To daunt, to put to sbame. 
(Cockeram.) 

* a bo^r e (0. Eng.), * a-bd^-en (0. Eng. ft 
Scotch), ‘a-b^ ne and *a-b<S^ryne (both 

0. Scotch),’ prep. & adv. 

I, vis prep. : Above, 

"Aboure all othur."— Cot>. MytL, p. 8*. 

II, vis adv . : Above. 

“Kepe hyt therfore wyth temperat hete adowne. 

Full forty diyeu. tyll hyt wex black abouen." 

Athmole : The at. Chem. Brit., p. 17X 

* a-bo wed, pa. par. [Abowe, v .] 

* a-bofr'-e^f, s. pi. [A. N.] Probably for abourcs 
or avowes — patron saints. ( Halliwell and 
Wright.) 

" God and Selnte Marie and Seio Denis also 

And alle the aboures of this churche, in was ore lch 
am i-do." Robert of Gloucester, p. 475. 

* abowght, * a-bo^-tyne’, prep. <fc adv. 

■ [About. J About. 

"Abowght the body."— Torrent of Portugal, p. 9. 

" And made fyere a bowtyne." — MS. Athmole, SI, t 5. 
(Balliwell . ) 

Abp, A contraction for Abchbishop. 

Ab -ra-ca-dab-ra, or Ar-its-a-d^b -ra, 
tbe Ar’-a-ca-Ian of the Jews. 

1. A Syrian deity. 

2. A magical collocation of letters placed as 
in the figure below : — 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABR AC AD 
ABRACA 
A B R A C 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

It will be observed that the name abracadabra 
can be read not only ou the uppermost hori- 
zontal line, but on any of the lines below it, 
with a continuation, slautingly upwards, on 
the right-hand side of the triangle. So can it 
also on that right-hand line, or any one parallel 
to it, the continuation in the latter case being 
ou tbe uppermost line tuwards the right hand 
A paper inscribed in such a fashion, and hung 
around the neck, was supposed to be a tacit 
invocation of the Syrian deity mentioned 
above, and was recommended by the sapient 
Serenus Seronieus as an antidote against fever 
and various other diseases. Shortly before 
A. Ik 15$S. a quack doctor, who charged £15 
for his prescription, made a patient suffering 
from ague much worse, by inducing him to 
eat the charm instead of wearing it rouud his 
neck. 


"... A little afore his fit was at hand he called 
unto the wile of the patient to bring him an apple of 
the largest size, and then with a pinne write on the 
rtnde of the apple Abracadabra, and perswade him to 
take It presently in the beginning of hi* fit, for there 
was (anyth he) a secret in those worda To be abort, 
the patient, being hungry of his health, followed hi* 
counsell, and devoured all and every piece of the 
apple."— Clowe*. A.D. 1568. 

* a-brS-d', pa. par . [ A.S. abreothan = to bruise, 
’break, destroy, kill, frustrate.] Withered 
(Halliwell). Killed, destroyed (Wright). 

" Fair i-woxe and fair i-sprad, 

But the olde tre was otiratf." 

The Seveyn Sages, 610. 

ab-ra'de, v.t. [Lat. abrado = to ecraj** away, 
to rub off : ab = from, away, and rado = to 
scrape off, to touch in passing, to graze.] To 
rub down, to crumble or wear away by friction. 

1. C,eol. : To rub away rocks by water, frost, 
or similar agencies. 

“Stones which lie underneath the glacier and are 
pushed aloug hy it, aometimee adhere loathe ice ; and 
as the mass glides slowly along at the rate of a few 
inches or at the utmost two or three feet per day, 
abrade, groove, and polish the rock."— Lyell . Man. of 
Ueol., ch, xii. 

2. Naut. ; also Bot. y &c. : To rub or wear 
away by friction. 

3. Med. : To produce a superficial excoria- 
tion, with loss of substance, under the form of 
small sbreds, iu the mucous membranes of the 
iutestiues ; to tear off or fret the skin. 

“ Instead of nourishing, it stimulates, abrades, and 
carries away part of the solids.' — Miscellanies (1762). 

4. Fig. : To wear away. 

" Nor deem It strange that rolling years abrade 
The social bias." Sheruton* : Ear*, p. I 

* a-bra‘de, adv. [Abroad.] 

&b-ra'-ded, pa. par. & a. [Abrade.] 

“The abraded summits of the grinding teeth.'— 
Owen. 1 Postil Mammal* it Bird t (1846). 

Sib-ra’-ding, pr. par. & s. [Abrade.) 

vis pr. par. : (See the verb). 

vis substantive ; 

1. Genl. : The rubbing down of rocks by 
frost or similar causes. 

2. vlgric. ; The abrading of earth is the 
causing it to crumble away through the action 
of frost. 

* a-brse -den, v.f. [M. H. Ger. erbreiten.] To 
‘dilate. (Stralmann.) 

A bra-ham, A-bram [Lat. Abrahamus; 
Sept. Gr. ‘A/ipa«M (Habraam)-. fr. Heb. DrTQtf 
(Abraham) = father of a multitude : the second 
and original form (Abram) is from Gr. "Aflpap. 
(Habram); Heb. (Abram) = father of 

elevation.] An ancient patriarch, father and 
founder of the Jewish nation. (See Gen. xi. 

— XXV.) 

In compounds: Derived from, connected, 
or pretending to be connected with the 
patriarch Abraham. 

Abraham man. Tom of Bedlam, or 
Bedlam Beggar = a sturdy beggar. The 
Abraham-men formerly roamed through Eng- 
land, begging and pilfering: they were well 
knorvn in Shakespeare's time, and on to the 
period of the Civil Wars. 

“An A bra ham-man is ho that walketh bare-armed 
and hare-legged, and fayneth hymscH mad, and caryeth 
a packe of wool, or a styckc with baken on it, or such 
lyke toye. and narneth himself poor Tom."— Pra- 
ter nit ye of Yacabondes (1576). 

“And these what name or title e'er they bear 
J ark in an, or Patrico, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 
Frat*r, or A b ram -man, I speak to all 
That stand in fair election for the title 
Of king of beggars." 

Beaumon’ <fc Fletcher : Begg. Bush, ii. 1. 

% The phrase " to sham Abraham,” still 
common among sailors, and meaniug to feign 
sickness, is probably founded on the hypo- 
critical pretences of Ihe Abraliam-men. 

Abraham Newland. A name formerly 
given to Bank of England notes, owing to their 
bearing the signature of Abraham Newland, 
who was chief cashier for many years. Dibdin 
alludes to him iD the lines — 

" Sham Abraham you may. 

But you mustn't sham Abraham Fe*cland. m 

•Abraham’s balm, s. According to 
Ooekeram, " a willow in Italy that brings 
forth agnus cast us like pepper.” Builokar 
(1641) says that it was used as a charm to pre- 
serve chastity. (See Halliwell: Diet, of Obs. 
Eng.) 

t Abraham's eye, s. A magical charm, 
the application of which was supposed to 
deprive a thief, who refused to confess his 
crime, of eyesight. (MS. cm Jlfa^ic, 1 Cth Cent.) 


bSll, b 6$; p6ilt, )<^1; cat, $ell, chorus, ?hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; ain, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing, 
-clan, -t lan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -fion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious = shhs. -ble, -die, kc. = b?I, deh 
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abraham— abridge 


* a'-bra-hUm, * a'-bram, a . & s . Cata- 
chrestic for Auburn. 

"Our heads are some hrown. tome black, some 
airam, some bald.”— Early Edit, of Shakespeare : 
CorioL, IL a 

^ The folio of 16S5 altered it to auburn . 
(Halliwdl.) 

Abraham-coloured , dbram-coloured — auburn- 
coloured. 

"A goodly long, thick, abraham-eoloured beard."— 
Blurt; Master Constable. 

A'-bra~ham-ites, s. pi . [Abraham.] 

Church History : 

1. A sect of Pauliciana who rose towards 
the end of the eighth century, aad were sup- 
pressed by Cyriacus, Patriarch of Aotioch. 
Tbeir leader waa Abraham, a native of 
Aotioch. 

2. Aq order of monks who practised 
idolatry, and were in coosequeoce extirpated 
by Theophilus in the oioth century. 

3. A Bohemian sect, nominally followers of 
John Huss, who, in 1782, avowed themselves 
as holding what they alleged to have been 
Abraham’s creed before his circumcision. 
They believed in the unity of God, but at 
the same time they accepted none of the 
Bible except the Lord's Prayer. In 1783 
the Emperor Joseph II. expelled them from 
Bohemia. 

A - bra-ham it -ic, A bra-ham it -l- 
cal, a. Pertaining to or in some way related 
to' tbe patriarch Abraham. 

*a-braid, *a-braide, "a-bray, *a- 
brayd; * a-brayde', * a-brayd -en, 
* a-brey de, r.f. & i. [A.S. abredan.) 

L Transitive: 

1. To arouse, to awaken another person or 
oneseif. 

2. To excite, to stir up. 

” For theyr comodites to abrayden up pride." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 121. 

71 Reflectively: To stir up oneself to do any- 
thing. 

"1 abrayde, I enforce me to do a thyng e. n —Palgrave. 

3. To start. 

** Bocbas preeeot felly gan abrayde 

To MessAlioe. and eveu tbus he sayde." 

Bocluu, bk viL, ch. 4. (cfee also MSS. Egortcm 
829, p. 72. HaUiweU.) 

4. -More fig. : To draw a sword from a scab- 
bard. 

IL Intransitive.* 

1. To become awake, or to return to con- 
sciousness after a reverie. 

” This man out of his alcp for fer abrayde. ” 

Chaucer : Sonne Priest e* Tale, 16,494. 

"But when aa I did out of sleep abray 
1 found her not where I her left whileare." 

Spenser ; F. Q.. IV. vl SA 

•* But from his study he at last abrap'd. 

Call'd by the hermit old, who to him said” 

Fairfax : Tasso xiii. 50. 

2. To start up, to become roused to exer- 
tion, to speech, or to passion. 

Ipomydon with that stroke abrayde. 

And to the kynge thus he sayde. 

Ipomydon, 1,149. 

3. To cry out, to shout, to speak with a 
loud voice. 

" As a man all ravished with gladness 
Abrayded with a loud voice.” 

Elyot on Boucher. ( Wedgwood. ) 

4. To arise in the stomach with a sense of 
nausea. Still used io this sense in the North 
of Englaod. (Troilus <t Creseide, i. 725.) 
[Abheoe.] 

a-braid -It, pa. par. & a. Scotch form of 
’ Abraded. [Abrade.] 

ab-ra-miS, s. [Gr. o/Jpo^w (abramis), genit. 
-»<Jov*(-icfos) = a fish found in the sea and in 
the Nile: possibly the bream.] A genus of 
fshes founded by Cuvier, and belonging to 
the family Cyprinidae. Three British species 
are enumerated by Yarrell : Abramis brama 
= the bream or carp bream; A. blicca of 
Cuvier = the white bream or bwam-flat ; and 
A. Buggcnhagii= the Pomeranian bream. All 
the species are inhabitants of fresh water. 
[Bream.] 

a-bran -chi-a, s. pi [Gr. a , priv., and /Spdyxio 
Cbranchia ) — gills of tisbee ; pi of fipayxtov 
(branchion) = a fin, a gill.] Cuvier's third 
order of the class Annelida. As their name 
Abranchia imports, they have no apparent 
gills. The order includes two families — the 
Lumbricidae, or Earth-worms, and the 
Hirudinidse, or Leeches. 


a^brafi'-chi-an, adj. (generally used as sub- 
stantive). A species of tbe order Abrancbia. 
[Abranchia.] 

a-bran'-chl-ate, a. [Abranchia ] 

Zool : Destitute of gills. 

"... the abranchiate ann elides." — Prof. Oven: 
Lectures on the Invert ebr at ed Animals. 

iib-ra§e', v.t. [Lat. abrasum, supine of abrado.) 
[Abraoe.] To scrape, to shave. (Cocl'eram.) 

ab -rase*, a. [Lat. abrasus, pa. par. of abrado.] 
[Abraoe.] Smooth. 

** An abrase table. "—Ben Jonson, it 366. 

Hb-ra-^ion, s. [In Fr. abrasion; fr. Lat. 
abrasus, pa. par. of abrado.] [Abraoe.] 

L The act or process of rubbing away. 

IL The state of being rubbed away. 

1, Spec, in Geol. : The attrition or rubbing 
away of rocks by ice, by contact with other 
blocks of stone, &c. 

" . . . if they are well protected by a coveriog of 
clav or turf, tbe marks of abrasion seem capable of 
enduring for ever."— Lyell : Manual of Geol., cn. xiL 

2. Numis. : The wear and tear of coins. 

III. That w r hich is rubbed away from 

bodies. 

&b raum (an as 6vr), s. [Ger.] Red ochre 

” used to colour new mahogany. 

abraum salts, s. pi. 

Chem. : Mixed salts overlying the deposits 
of rock-salt at Stassfurt, Germany. These 
salta, formerly thought worthless, are now the 
chief source of supply of chloride of potassium. 

a brax -as, s. [From the Greek letters a, 
p, a, f, a, r, of which tbe numerical values 
are : a — 1, /9 = 2, p = 100, o = 1, f = 60, a = 
1, c = 200, io all = 365.] 

1, A mystical or cabalistic word used by 
the Egyptians, and specially by Basilides, 
who lived in the second century. He intended 
by it to express his view that between the 
earth and the empyrean there were 365 
heaveus, each with its order of angels or in- 
telligences: these also were 365 in number, 
like the days of the year. Anything inscribed 
with the word Abroras became a charm or 
amulet. Gems with it upon them are still 
often brought from Egypt. 

"... the well-koown figure of the serpent- 
legged A b raxas. * — A rchceol. Journ., xix. (1862). 104. 

2. A geaus of moths, which contains the 
well-known gooseberry or magpie moth (A. 
grossulariata). [Magpie-moth.] 

*a-bra y, * a-brayd', * a-brayd -en, v.t. 
& i. [Abraid.] 

a -bra-zite, s. [Gr. d, priv. ; fipdtu>(brazd) = 
to boil.] A mineral called also Gismondite. 
[Gismondite.] 

a-bra-zlt’-ic, a. Pertaining to the mineral 
calle’d abrazite. Not melting or effervescing 
before tbe blowpipe. 

a-brea'd, adv . Abroad. (Scotch.) 

“ O Jenny, diooa toss your head. 

An * set your beauties a' o bread l " 

Bums ; To a Louse. 

a-breast', adv. [a = on ; breast.] 

1. Gen. : Standing or moving with the 
breasts in a lioe, exactly in line with each 
other. 

"... two men could hardly walk abreast."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

2. Naut. : Ships are abreast when their 
bows are io lioe. 

"The Bellona. . . . grounded abreast of the 
outer ship of the enemy ."—Southey : Felton, vol. ii. 

7 Naut. : A ship is abreast of an object 
when that object is on line with the vessel’s 
beam. 

A vessel is abreast a promontory when it 
lies or is sailing off the shore directly off that 
promontory. 

On board a ship, abreast means in a parallel 
line to the beam. 

* &b' re-cock, s. An apricot. (Gerard.) 

ab-re'de, v.t. & i. [A.S. abredian — to open.] 

* Transitive: To publish, to spread abroad. 
[Abraioe.] (Scotch.) 

* Intransitive: To start, to fly to a side, to 
depart. (Eng. <£ Scotch.) 

" Troilus oere out of his witte abrede.’ 

Test. Creseide Chron. 8. P. 1 158. 

a-bre ed, a-bre'ld, odv. [Abroad.] Abroad. 

’ (Scotch.) 

"The prophecy got abreed in the country," — Ants- 
fu ary, Ll 2A5. 


* a-bre ge, * a-breg'ge, v.t. [Abridge.] 

*’ Aod for he wolde his looge tale oire^e." 

Chaucer : Cant . Tales, 9, SSL 
. . they yit wel here days abreggef’ 

Chaucer ; K night es Tale, 3.00L 

* a-bre id'-en, v.t. (pret. abreid, past a broden), 
[A.S. abregdan , abredam .] To turn away, to 
draw out, or start up. (Stratmann.) 

* a-brek -en, v.i. (pa. par. abrofcen). [A.S. 
abrecan.] To break out. 

"And yf we may owhax abreks ' 

Arthour A Merlin, p. 292. 

* a-brenn ^-e, v.t. [M. H. Ger. erbrennen.] 
To burn up. ( Stratmann .) 

* ab'-re-noilnfe, v.t. To renounce utterly. 

" . . . either to abrenounce their wives or their 
livings."— Fox : Acts and Deeds, foL 159. 

t ab re-niin-^i-a -tion, s. [Eccles. Lat. ab- 
renunfia = to renounce: Class, Lat. ah; re- 
nuncio = to carry back word, to announce; 
nu7icio=to announce; nuntius=oac oewly 
come, a messenger; nunc — now.] Absolute 
renunciation, absolute denial. 

"They called the former part of this form the ab- 
renunciation, viz., of the devil and all those idols 
wherein the devil was worshipped among the hea- 
then."— Bp. Bull Works, rii. 555. 

•a^breo den, v.i. [A.S. abredtan.] To fall 

away. (8'fmfmann.) 

*ab-rept, v. [Lat. abripio — to soatch away 
from: ab = from; ra;io=:to snatch, to take 
aw'ay by violence.] To take away by violence. 

”. . . his nephew’s life he questions. 

And questioning abrepts 

Billingsly's Brachy-Martyrologia (1657)l 

ab-rep -tion, s. [Lat. abreptio, fr. abripia = 
to take away by force: ab; rapio — to carry 
or snatch away. ] 

1, The act of seizing and carrying away. 

2. The state of being aeized aod carried 
away. 

"Cardan relates of himself that h« could when 
he pleased fall into this aphairesa, disjunction or 
abreption of his soul from his body." — HaUitreli; 
Melampronaea, p. 7a 

abreuvoir (proo. a-breuv-war), s. [Fr. 

abre?/voir = (l) a w’atermg-place, (2) a horae- 
nd ; abrevver = to water (animals) ; from O. 

. abeuvrer, from Low f Lat. abeverare, a be- 
brare : ad = in- the direction of, and Lat. bibere 
= to drink ; Sp. abrevar ; Gr. ^pexw ( brecho) ss 
to wet on the surface.] [Abbreuvoir.] 
Masonry : The interstice between contiguous 
atooea left that it may be filled with mortar 
or cement. 

* a-breyde. [Abraid.] 

*a’-bric, $. [Deriv. uncertain.] [Brimstonr.] 

Sulphur. (Coles: Eng . Did., 1677.) 

* ab-ri -cock, * ab ri-cot, s. [Apricot.] 

" Nor there the damsoo wants nor abricock " 

Drayton : Poly-Olbions, s. xrlil 

71 The expression Abricock is atill used in 
Somersetshire. 

abricock -apple, s. An apricot-tree. 
(Ryder.) 

a-brid ge, • a-bry'gge, v.t. [Fiom Fr. 

* abrevier, abbregier , a bridgier, a brigier, and 
that from Lat. abbrevio : ad — io the direction 
of, and brevio = to shorten ; brevis = short ; 
Fr. dbreaer; Prov. & Sp. obrtviar ; Ital. abbre- 
viare. Wedgwood ahowa that the Provencal 
has breu for brevis, breugetat for brevitas, in 
analogy with which the verb corresponding to 
abbreviare would be abbreujar, leading imme- 
diately to the Fr. abr^er.] 

Gen.: 1. To curtail, to shorten in some way 
or other; or, leas specifically, to dimioiah. 

", . . as in oo wts* sha could abridge his wo." — 
Turberville ; Tragical Tale* (1587). 

” Besides, thy staying will abridge thy life" 

Shaketp. : Two Gent, of Verona, iiL L 
"Tyranny sends the chain that must abridge 
The ooble sweep of all their privilege." 

Covper : Table Talk. 

2. To curtail the length of a book or other 
literary composition, either by re-writing it io 
shorter compass, or by omitting the less im- 
portant passages. 

" Plotarch a life of Coriolaous is principally a* 
bridged from the history of Dionysius, and the ex- 
tant account in Appian’s Roman history is derived 
from the same source."— Lewi* : Credibility of the 
Early Homan History, chap. xiL 

3. To deprive, to strip ; followed by tbe 
accusative of tbe person, aod of referring to 
the thing lost. 

"That man should thus encroach on fellow-man. 
Abridge him of his Just and native rights." 

Covper : Task, bk. v. 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, s6n; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce — e ; ey = a. QU = kw. 


abridged— abrupt 
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H Tha use of from, of tha thing, is now 
obsolete. 

" Nor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
From such a noble rate." 

Shaketp. : Merch. of Venice, L 1. 

4. Alg.: To reduce a compound quantity or 
equation to a simpler form. Thus x — a + 2a 
may be abridged to x + a ; and 3x — 5 — 2x= 
+ 8-5 tox=S. 


a brid ged, pa. par. & a. [Abridge.] 

"The following is an abrMged scheme of his 
arrangements."— Owen : Mammalia. 

a-bridg'-er, s. [Abridge.] 

1. Gen. : Ona who shortens, a shortener. 
"... self-destroyers, at least abridgert of their 

lives.’ — Whitl ock . Manner i of the English. 

2. Spec. : One who writes a compendium or 
abridgment of a book. 

” . . . . to be a methodical compounder and 
ab ridger. " — Lord Bacon ; Inter, of Nat., ch. vi. 


a brid g-iiig, pr. par . [Abridge,] 

a brid g-ment (formerly abridgement), 

s. [Abridge.] 

L The act or process of abridging. 

Law . 1. The act of shortening a count or 
declaration. 

2. Abridgment of Damages: Exercise of a 
right by a court of reducing damages when 
justice seems to require it. 

IL Tba state of being abridged. 

1. In a general sense. 

*2. Diminution, lessening. 

"To be master of the sea is an abridgment of a 
monarchy. "—Bacon : Works, *’ Essay do. & Mor.” 

cb. xxix. 

3. Deprivation of, restraint from. 

" It is not barely a man’s abridgment in his external 
accommodation which makes him miserable. " — South. 


IIL Most common sense : The thing abridged. 

1. An epitome of a book, a compend, an 
abstract, a summary of a volume or of au oral 
Statement. 


’* Brutus testified to the merit of Coelius by making 
an abrui gment of his work."— Lewis Credibility of 

Early Roman Hitt. (1855), ch. ii, § 8 . 


” This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in." 

Shakcsp. : Cymbeline , v. 5, 


* 2. A short play, or the players. 

(«) Tha play : so called, it is thought, 
because in the historical drama the events of 
several years are abridged or presented in 
brief compass. 


"Say, what abridgment have you for this evening? 
What mask? what music?" 

Shaketp. : Mid*. Night's Dream , v. L 

(6) The players. 


" Hamlet . . . For look, where my abridgment comes. 
(Enter four or five players.) " — Hamlet , li 2 . 

In the same act and scene Hamlet is made to 
aay— 


' Good, my lord, will you see the players well 
bestowed? Do you hear, let them be well used ; for 
they are the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time." 


^ A&sfracf and brief chronicles are expres- 
sions quite analogous to abridgment. [Ab- 
stract.] 


*a-bri gge/a-bri ge,v. [Abridge.Abrygoe.] 

1. To abridge. 

2. To shield off, to ward off. 

" Alia myacheffes from him to abrigge .** 
Lydgate : Minor Poems, 


a'-brin, s. [Abrub.] 

Chem . : A poisonous principle contained in 
Abrus precatorius . 

a-broa 9I1, * a-bro'9he, v.t. [Abroach, 
adv.] To set abroach, to broach. 

" Thilke tonne that I shall aftrocAe." 

Chaucer : C. T. r 5,759. 

a-broa’911, adv. or a. [Pref. a = on, and 
broach = a spit.] [Broach.] 

1. With egress afforded. (Used of vessels 
or pipes in a position, &c., to allow the 
Included liquor to run freely out.) 

" Hogsheads of ale and claret were set abroach in 
the streets."— Macaulay : Hint. Eng., ch, xvii. 

2. Fig . : In a state of currency; current, 
diffused, loose. 

" Alack, what mischiefs he might set abroach 
In shadow of such greatness. 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry IV., v. 2. 

If Used, it will ha aeen, specially in tha 
phrase “to aat abroach (properly to setten on 


brocche ) = (1) to tap, to pierca, to open : (2) 
(Jig.) to diffuse abroad. 

* a-broa’ 9b-ment, s . Tha act of forestalling 
the market. 


the fibres are made into cordage. It is a hand- 
some tree, with drooping purple flowers. 

* a bron, a. Auburn. 

"With abron locks," Hall . Satires, iii. 5 , 


a broad, adv. [Pref. a = on, and broad.] 
" [Broad.] 

Gen. : In an un confined manner, widely, at 
large. Hence— 

1. Out of the house, though it may be in 
other houses. 

’’In one house shall it be eaten; thou shalt not 
carry forth ought of the fleBh abroad out of the 
house."— Exod. xii. 46. 

2. Outside tha house; in the open air; 
away from one’s abode. 

’’ Abroad the sword bereaveth, at home there is as 
death."— Lam. i. 20 . 

’’ Ruffians are abroad." Coieper • Task, bk. v. 

”... go abroad out of the camp." — Dent, xxiii. 10. 

3. In another country than one’s native 
land. 

*• Another prince, deposed by the Revolution, was 
living abroad.” — Macaulay . Hitt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

4. Widely; not within definite limits; far 
and wide. 

** . . . if a leprosy break out abroad in the skin.’’ 
— Leo. xiii. 12. 

** And from the temple forth they throng, 

And quickly spread themselves abroad.” 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Ry 1st one, canto L 

5. Throughout society, or tha public 
generally. 

"... and all these sayings were noised abroad 
throughout all the hill-country of Judcea . Luke i. 65. 
Spread abroad: Widely circulated. (First 
Sketches of Henry VI., p. 97.) 

* a-broa d, o. [Broad.] Broad. (Minslieu.) 


* a-bro-di-et'-i-cad, a. [Gr. afoodianoc 
(hubrodiaitos) . fr. "«/3poc (habros) = graceful, 
delicate, luxurious; iiana (diaita)= mode of 
life.) [Diet.] Feeding daintily, delicate, 
luxurious. (Minsheu: Guide into Tongues, 
A.D. 1C27.) (Wright.) 

i£b -rog a ble, a. [Abrogate.] Able to be 
abrogated ; that may be abrogated. 


" An institution abrogable by no power less] than 
divme- 77 n -Xi n \ More Tiff- « the end of bis 

Life by R. Ward, p. 326. 


&b'-rd-gate, v t. [In Fr. abroger; Sp. abrogar ; 
from Lat abrogatus, pa par. of abrogo = to 
repeal (a law ) : ab; rogo = to ask ; (spec.) to 
propose a bill.] 

I. To annul ; to repeal as a law, either by 
formally abolishing it, or by passing another 
act which supersedes the first. 


” . . . statutes, regularly passed, and not yet 
regularly abrogated."— Maca ulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

* 2. More general sense: To put an end to. 
"... so it shall please you to abrogate scurrility."— 
Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, lv. 2 . 

&b'-rd-gate, a. [Abrogate, v.t.] Abrogated. 

" . . . whether any of those abrogate days have 
been kept as holidays .”— Eing Edut. VI. : Injunctions. 


ab-ro -ni-a, s. [Gr. a/?pbr (habros) — delicate.] 
A genus of plauts belonging to the order 
Nyctaginaeeae, or Nyctagos. The A. um- 
bellate, or umbelled abronia, is a small plant, 
with flowers surrounded by an involucre of a 
fine rose colour. 


~ ^ I * L ^ <• ’ll 7 j 

In the act or process of brooding. 

"■ • • seeing be sate abrood 00 . addle eggs."» 
Clobery : Divine tilimptes. 

Still used in the provinces. 


* a-bro od, odv. Abroad. [Abroad,] 

M To here bishopes aboute 
A-brood in visitynge." 

Piers Ploughman, p. 38. 

* a-bro od iiLg,a. [a = on ; brooding.) Sitting 
to brood. 


brook', v.t. [Now Brook (q.v.).] To 
brook, to tolerate, to suffer. 

’*• . . ill can thy nohle mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on tliy face." 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry VI., 1L A 

ab-ro t'-a-num, s. [Lat. abrotonum; Gr. 
dftpoTovov (abrotonov) — southernwood ] [Ar- 
temisia.] Toumefort’s name for a genus of 



SOUTHERNWOOD (-ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM). 
PLANT, LEAF, AND FLOWER. 


composite plants now merged in Artemisia. 
[Artemisia.] 

&b rot’-an-oid, a., used ass. [Gr. afiporovo* 
(abrotonon), and el&oc (eidos) = form.] 

Lit. : Abrotanum-shaped. A term applied 
to a species of perforated coral or madrepore. 

ab rupt', o. [Lat. aftrwpfus = broken off; ab - 
rumpo = to break off: ab = from ; rumpo = 
to burst asunder, to break.] 

1. Lit.: Broken off. 


&b'-ro-gat-ed, pa. par. & a. [Abrogate, v.t.] 

5,b '-rd-gat-ing, pr. par. [Abrooate, v.t.] 

&b-rc-ga’-tlon, s. [Abrogate, v.t.] [In Fr. 
abrogation; fr. Lat. abrogatio.) The act of 
abrogating. The repeal by the legislature of 
a law previously binding. 

IT It is different from Rogation, Deroga- 
tion, Subrogation, Dispensation, and Anti- 
buATioN, all which see. 

"The . . . principle of abrogation annuls all those 
sentences of the Koran which speak in a milder tone of 
unbelievers."— Mitmun : Hist. Lat. Christ , hk. iv.,ch. i. 

‘a-bro ke, ‘a-bro -ken, pa. par. [Abrek**.] 

1. Gen.: Broken. 

2. Spec.: Having a rupture. (Kennet: MS. 
Glossary.) (llalliwell.) 

3. Broken out ; escaped. 

’* But develis abroken oute of helle.' 

dir Ferumbrat MS. iHaUivseU.) 

a-bro'-ma, s. [In Ger. a6ro7R€; Fr. ombromc; 
Gr. a priv,, (3pu>pa (broma) — food— unfit for 
food.] A genus of plants belonging to tha 
order Byttneriaeea*, or Byttneriads. They are 
small trees with hairy, lobed leaves, clusters 
of yellow or purple flowers, and five- cel led 
winged capsules. A. augusta, or the smooth- 
stalked, and A.fastuosa, or the prickly stalked 
ahroma, are cultivated in stoves in Britain: 
the latter is from New South Wales; the 
former— the Wollut comul or Wullut crumal of 
the Bengalees— is from the East Indies, where 


" The rising waves obey the increasing blast, 

Abrupt and horrid as the tempest roars." 

Cowpcr : Retirement. 

2. Broken, very steep, precipitous (applied 
to rocks, banks, &c.). 

*’ Tumbling through rocks abrupt.” 

Thomson : Winter. 

3. Bot. : Truncated, looking as if cut off below 
or above. An abrupt root is one which ter- 



ABRCPT LEAVES. TULIP-TREE (lIRIODENDRON 
tulipiferum). 

minates suddenly beneath. Tha term abrupt 
is nearly tha same as premorse. An a&rupZ 
or truncate leaf is one in which the upper 


bSil, b^; poilt, oat, ? eU, cborus, 9hln, ben<?h; go, £em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. pb=£ 

ctxn, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -jion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -slous = shus. >ble, -die, = bel, 
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abrupt— absence 


part looks as if it were not now complete, but 
as if there was a portion wanting which had 
been cut away with a sharp instrument. 

4. Applied to speech, to * exiting, or in a more 
general sense: Unconnected, with no close 
connecting Ireks. 

“ The abr*pr style, which hath many breaches, and 
does not seem to end hut tali '— Ben Jonson: Dis- 
covery. 

"The same principles are followed by horticul- 
turists ; but the variations are here often more 
abrupt."— Darwin : Species, ch. i. 

5. Separated. (Middleton: IForte, ii. 151.) 

6. Sudden, without warning given. 

"... his abrupt change on Ms election to the see 
proves remarkably how the genius of the Papacy could 
control the inclination of the individ uaL '—Eroude : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

Used as a sirisfanftve ; A precipitous bank 
margining a gulf or abyss. 


" Or spread hU airy flight 
Upborne with indefatigable wings 
Over the va&t abrupt . ” 

Milton : P. Lott, hk. ii., 409. 


* ab rupt , r.f. To tear off, to wreoch asun- 
der, to disturb, to interrupt 

. . the security of their enjoyment abrupteth 
our tranquillities."— Sir T. Broume : Christian Morals. 


iibs'-^ess, s. [In Fr. absces; Sp. ubscesso; 
ltal. absesso; Lat. pi. abscedentia (abscesses): 
fr. Lat abscessns — (1) a goi ng away, (2) an 
abscess : abscedo = to go away; ab$— from, or 
away; cedo — to go.] 

Med. : A gathering of pus in any tissue or 
organ of the body. It is so called because 
there is an abscessvs (= a going away or depar- 
ture) of portions of the animal tissue from each 
other to make room for the sappurated matter 
lodged between them. It results from the 
softeniag of the natural tissues, and the exu- 
dations thus produced. Abscesses may occur 
in almost any portion of the body. They are 
of three types : the acute abscess, or phlegmon, 
arising from an inflammatory tendency in the 
part ; the chronic abscess, connected with 
scrofulous or other weakness in the consti- 
tution ; and the diffused abscess, due to con- 
tamination in the blood. 

&bs ^es -sion, a. [Lat. abseessus = a going 
away.] A departing, separating, or going 
away. 

cib-S£ind', v.t. [Lat. abscindo — to cut off: 
ab — from; set ndo = to split.] t To cut off. 


* ab-rupt-ed, /a. par. A a. [Abrupt.] 

"The effects of this activity are uot precipitouily 

abrupted, but gradually proceed to their cessations. ' 

Sir r. Browne . Vulgar Errors, vi. ia 


" When two syllables are abscinded from the rest.'* 
— Johnson : Rambler, Ko. 9a 

ab-Sfind'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Abscind.] 


ab-rup -tlon, s [Lat. abrupffo.] [Abrupt.] 

1. The act of breaking off or wreoching 
asunder, literally or figuratively. 

"Who makes this pretty abruption f Shakesp. : 
Troil. ± Cress., ill 2. 

2. The state of being broken off or wrenched 
asunder, literally or figuratively. 

". .. . have commonly some of that matter still 
adhering to them, or at least marks of ita abruption 
ln-ni them." — Woodward : Eat. Hist, 


abrupt'-l^, adv. [Abhupt.] 

L In space: 

1. As if broken off, as if a part were want- 
ing; truncate. 

Botany. Abruptly pinnate: Having a com- 
pound leaf with ueither a leaflet nor a tendril 
at its extremity. It is called also equally 
pinnate or paripinnate. 

2. Sheer up, or sheer down, vertically, 
perpendicularly. 

"This small point rises abruptly out of the depths 
of the ocean ." — Darwin : Voyage round the World, 

ch. L 

IL In time: Suddenly, without warning 
given. 

" And thas abruptly spake — ’ We yield.* ** 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Ryl stone, canto ilL 

ab-rupt -ness, s. [Abrupt.] The quality of 
terminating abruptly. 

L Lit.: 


1. The quality of ending in a brokeo-Iook- 
ing or truncated manner. 

. ■ ■ which abruptness ia caused hy its being 

jrcoken off from the said stoue."— iroodteard ; Sat. 

2. Precipitousaess. 

"In the Cordillera I have seen moan tains on a 
far grander scale: hut for abruptness nothing at all 
comparable with this." — Darwin; Voyage round the 
World, ch. xviiL 

IL Fig. : Applied to speech, style of writing, 
action, Ac. 


"But yet let not my tumble zeal offend 
By its abruptness." Byron Manfred, UL 4. 
", . . in which we may evenly proceed, without 
bemz put to short stop* by sudden abruptness, ot 
puzzled 1>y frequent turnings and transposition- 
Pope Homer s Odyssey, Postscript. 


a-brus, s. [In Sp. abro de cuentas de rosario ; 
fr. Gr. a(3p6c (habrvs) = graceful. So called 
from the delicate and graceful character of its 
leaves.] A genus of papilonaceous plants. 
A. precafortus, a native of India, but which 
has spread to Africa and the West Indies, is 
the Jamaica wild liquorice, so called because 
its roots are used in the West Indies for the 
same purpose as the liquorice of the shops. 
The plant furnishes those pretty red and black 
bead-like seeds so frequently brought from 
India. Linmeus says that they are deleterious, 
but they are eaten in Egypt. The term jrreca- 
torius (- pertaining to petitioning) refers to 
the fact that the beads are sometimes used 
for rosaries. 

*ar-brygge, r.t. A t. [Abridge.] 

A. Trans . : To abridge or shorten. 

B. Intrans. : To be abridged. 

"Jly dxyw . . . schulleu abrygae." 

Cambridge MS. \HnUitceG.) | 


&b-8$ind'-ing, pr. par. [Abscind.] 

S,b-89is'-sa or absciss', s. [la Ger. abscisse; 
from Lat. abscissus = torn off ; pa. par. of a6- 
scindo: fr. ah and scindo; Gr. <rx*C« (schizo) = 
to split; cogn. with the Eng. scissors.] 

Conic Sections : The abscissa of a parabola is 
the part of a diameter intercepted between its 
vertex and the point in which it is intersected 
by one of its own ordinates. The abscissa of 
the axis is the part of the axis intercepted 
between its vertex and the point in which it 
is intersected by one of its own ordinates. 



Fig. 1- Pig. 2. 



Fig. 3. 


In the parabola cad (Fig . 1), a b & an ab- 
scissa not of the axis, corresponding to the 
point c. In Fig. 2, a b is the abscissa of the 
axis,, corresponding to the point c. Only the 
abscissa of the axis is perpendicular to its 
ordinate, as a b here is to the ordinate c d. 

In an ellipse, the 
abscissae of any dia- 
meter are the seg- 
ments into which that 
diameter is divided 
by one of its own 
ordinates. In the 
ellipse a b c o (Fig. 

3) , bq and q o are the 
abscissae of the diameter b d, corresponding 
to the point A. 

The abscissa of the axis are the segments into 
which the major axis is divided by one of its 
own ordinates. 

In a hyperbola, the ab- 
scissae of any diameter are 
the segments into which, 
when produced, it is di- 
vided by one of its own 
ordinates and its vertices. 

In the opposite hyper- 
bolas, abc and deo (Fig. 

4) , e h and h b are the ab- G 
scissse of the diameter e b, 
corresponding to the point d. 



Fig. 4. 
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* &b-89i?'-§ion, s. [Lat abscissus (rhet) = a 
breaking off in the middle of a discourse.] 

L The act of cuttiog off. Specially : 

1. Surg.: The act of cutting off, cutting 
away, or 6imply cutting. 

"... not to be cured without the abscission of a 
member, without the cutting: off a hand or leg."— 
Taylor ■ Sermons. voL ii. Serm. IX 

2. Old Med. : The termination of a disease 
in death before it had run its natural course. 
(Hooper ; Med. Diet.) 

3. Rhet. : A breaking off abruptly in the 
middle of a discourse. 


4. The act of annulling or abrogating. 

.." - - • this designation of his [of Jesus] in submitting: 
to the bloody covenant of eircumcisKUi, 
which was a just aud express abscission of jt, was an 
act of glorious humility ."— Jeremy Taylor: Great 
Exemplar, p. 6a 


* IL The state of being cut oft 

"By cessation of oracles with Montacutiuj we may 
understand the intcrcissiou uot abscission or consum- 
mate desolation.*'— flroicne Vulgar Errourt. 

*ab -8cdn9e, s. [Low Lat. a&scoasa.] A dark 
lantern holding a wax light, used in the choir 
to read the absolutions and benedictions at 
matins, and the chapter and prayer at lauds. 

abs-cond , v.t. A t. [Lat. fltecondo = to pnt 
away or hide from : abs = away, and condo = 
to bide; Sp. esconderse, v.t.— to hide ; ItaL 
ascondere.] 

* A- Transitive : 


1. To put away with the view of hiding. 

2. To conceal, to obscure. 

" Do not abscond \nd conceal your sins ." — lleurut • 
Sermons, p. 66. {Leatluim . ) 

" Nothing discoverable ou the lunar surface Is ever 
covered and absconded from us by the interposition of 
any clouds or mists, but such as arise from our own 
globe ."— Bentley Serm. rfii. 

B, Intransitive : 


L Used of men : 

1. Gen.: To vanish from public view and 
take refuge io some hiding-place, or in some 
foreign country, to avoid unpleasant conse- 
quences which might arise hv remaining at 

one's post. 


— M. m uuuujiiiv i-’iupor vo 

pursue hnn to an outlawry, then a greater exactness U 
necessary. ’—Blackstone : Comm., bL iv., e. £4. 

2. More special : To desert one's post. 

’* ... that very home-sickness which, in regular 
armies, drives bo many recruits to abscond at the risk 
of stripes and of death. Macaulay : Hut. Eng, 
ch. xiu. 


3. Law: To go out of the jurisdiction of a 
court, or to conceal oneself, to avoid having a 
process served upoo one. 

"IL Used of animals: To lie concealed, to 
hy be mate. 

" The marmottc. or Mus alpinus, which absconds all 
winter, lives on its own fat. —Ray ; On the Creation. 

3/bs-cond -ed, pa. par. [Abscond,] 


; aoa-ouuu -eu-iy, aav. [abscond. J 




cealmeat, in hiding. 

_ 1; ; u “ old Homan priest that then lived abscon- 
ded! y In Ox on." — Hood .• Athence Oxomenses. i. 6SL 


Sbs-cond’-ence, s. 

ment. 


[Abscond.] Coneeal- 


absconder, s. [Abscond.] One who ab- 
sconds, one who vanishes from his post from 
conaciousoess of crime, fear, or other cause. 

"The notice of several such abscond? may be 
entirely lost. "—Life of Kettlewcll (1718), p. 35k 

abs-cond'-ing, pr. par. A a. [Abscond (B).] 
abs-cond'-ing, s. Concealment. [Abscond.] 

". - . endeavour hy flight or absconding to save 
themteJve*. '—Hicks' Sermon on the of January. 

£bs-cdn'-8i-6, s. [Abscond (B).] 

Anat. : A cavity in one booe which reoeivea 
and conceals the head of another one. 

* abs-con -sioiL [Lat. aisconsio.] Conceal- 
ment 

&b -sen9e, s. [In Fr. absence; ltal. assenca; 
Lat. obsentia, fr. absens, pr. pax. of absum — 
to be away, to be absent.] 

1. The state of bemg away from a place in 
which oae has formerly resided, or from people 
with whom one has previously been. 

“ Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, 
not as in my presence only, but now much more in my 
absence." — Phil. ii. 12. 

H Used of things as well as persons. 

" We should hold day with the Antipodes, 

If you would walk In absence of the sun.' 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice , v. L 

2. Want of, destitution of, not implying any 
previous presence. 

" . . . the absence of medullary canals In the long 
boues in the sloth*"— Owen : Classific. of Mammalia. 

3. Law: Failure to put in an appearance 
whea cited to a court of law. 

L Inattention to things present. Often a 
person charged with " absence of mind ” has 
his mind intensely present io some imagined 
scene or train of thought quite different from 
that with which the rest of the company are 
occupied. From their point of view, there- 
fore, he manifests "absence of mind." In 
other cases the abseot ]*erson is not particu- 
larly attending to anything, but ia aimply in 


f&te, fSt, fare* amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, bIt, marine ; go, pdt 
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& lethargic mood. In the same way we apeak 
of an “ sbaeoce of all thought." 

Ab -sent, a. [Lat. abstns, pr. par. of absum 
(abesse) =: to be away.] 

1. Not present, away, implying previous 
presence. 

"To be absent from the body, and to be present with 
tie Lord "—2 Cor. v. a. 

2. Not present now, or ever having been so 
before. 

’* The clavicle Is rndlinental or absent."— Owen ; 
Classification of Mammalia. 

3. Inattention to what is passing around, 
generally with the words “in mind” ap- 
pended. [Absence, 4.] 

*’ 1 distinguish a man that is absent, because he 
thinks ot no me. thing. " — Budget!: Spectator, No. 77. 

* A a substantive : One who is not present. 

" Let us enjoy the right of Christian absents, to pray 
for one another. " — B}>. Morton: To Archbp. Usher, 
Letters (1623). 

ab sent, v.t. [In Fr. absenter, fr. Lat. absento, 
v.t. — to cause to be absent.] To make ab- 
sent; to cause to leave, withdraw, or depart. 

U At first not always with the reflective 
pronoun. 

", . . or what change 
Absents thee, or what chance detains? ” 

Milton : Par. Lost, hk- x. 

TJ Now always with the reflective pronouns. 

•’Same of those whom he had summoned absented 
themsalves." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* ab sen-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Absent, a.] Re- 
lating* to absence ; being ordinarily absent. 

t Ab-sen-ta -tlon, s. [From Absent, v.] The 
act of state of absenting oneself. 

“ Vour absentation from the House is a measure 
which always had my entire concurrence. " — Wake- 
field : Letter to C. J. Fox (A. I). 1800). 

Ab-sent'-ed, pa. par . [Absent, v.f.] 

Ab~sen-tee', s. & o. [From absent, v.t.] One 
who habitually lives in another district or 
country from that in which, if a landed pro- 
prietor, his estate lies, or from which he 
derives bis revenues. It is especially used of 
those owners of Irish estates who spend the 
revenues derived from them in England, rarely 
visiting, and never for any length of time 
settling in the country from whieh their 
income is drawn. 

*’ The personal estates of absentees Above the age of 
seventeen years were transferred to the king."— 
Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xii. 

Used as adjective: Habitually residing away 
from the country or district whence one's 
support is drawn. 

”, . . pronounces consented the estates of all 
absentee proprietors.'— Act of Absentees, A.D. 1536. 
(Froude : Bist. Eng., ch. viii., note.) 

Ab-sen-tee-ism, s. [Absentee, Absent.] 
The practice of habitually absenting one’s self 
from the country or district whence one’s 
pecuniary support is derived. (Seo Maeleod, 
Diet, of Pol. Econ., p. 2.) 

Ab-sent'-er, s. [From absei\t, v.t.] One who 
absents himself 

"He [Judge Foster] ha^ fined #J1 the absentee* £20 
apiece. — Lord ThurUno : Lif* iv Air M. Foster. 

Ab-sent'-irig, pr. par. [Absent, v.t.] 

* ab-sent'-ment, s. [From absent, v.t.] The 
state of being absent. 

*' A peregrination or absentment from the bodv.”— 
Barrow : Works. ii. 383. 

*Ab'sey-book, e. [ABC.] A primer, 

“And then comes to answer like an Abtrybook." 

Shakesp. : King John, 1 1. 

U In Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance 
the line reads, "an A BC book.” 

abs. feb. (absente febre). A contraction in 
physicians’ prescriptions, signifying "in the 
absence of the fever.” 

fib' sinth, $. [Lat. absinthium ; Gr. it^ivBtov 
{ [apsinthion ), also d\i/ivVo? ( apsinthos ) ; Pers. A 
E. Aram, af&inthin.] 

1. Wormwood, a species of Artemisia. 

“. . . absinth and poyson 1* my mietemuiee " 

The Passenger of Benvenuto (1612). 

2. A strong spirituous liquor flavoured 
with wormwood and other plants containing 
the hitter principle termed absinthin. Indigo 
and even sulphate of copper are believed to 
be occasionally used as colouring matters in 
it. It is prepared chiefly in Switzerland, and 
consumed in France and America. 

Ab-sinth -ate, s. [Absinth.] 

Chem. : A salt formed alnng with water, by 
the union of abslnthie acid with a base. 


Ab-sxnthe, *. [Fr.] 

1. Wormwood. 

2. Bitters. 

* absm-thi-An, a. [From absinth (q.v.).] 
Of the natura of absinthium (wormwood; ; re- 
lating to wormwood ; wormwood-like. 

" Best physic they, when gall witn sugar melts, 
Tempting my absinthian bitterness with sweets.” 
Randolph : Poems, p. 60. 

Ab-sin-thl-a-ted, pa. par. [Lat. dbsinthiatus. 
From imaginary verb absinthiate.] [Absinth 
( q.v.).] Tinged or impregnated with absin- 
thium. 

Ab-sin-thlc, a. [From absinthium (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to absinthium (wormwood). 

AbsinthAc acid: An aria derived from ab- 
sinthium. 

Ab-sin-thin or Ab-sSro'-thi- in, s. [From 
absinth (q.v.).] The bitter principle inherent 
in Artemisia absinthium [wormwood). Its 
formula is C, a H„,‘0 5 . It has a sceot of 
wormwood, and an exceedingly bitter taste. 

Ab-sin-thi-tea, s. [Lat. ab&inthites, a. ; Gr. 
o\//ivy»Tnf (otVos) (apsinthiies oinos). ] [Ab- 
sinth.] Wine impregnated with wormwood. 

* ab-si-o-nar'-e, v.t. To shun or avoid. A 
terra used by the Anglo-Saxons in the oath of 
fealty. (Somner.) 

t Ab -sis, s. [Apsis.] An arch or vault. 

Ab-sist', v.i. [Lat. absista = to stand off, to 
withdraw : (1) ab = from, and (2) sisto = to 
cause to stand ; sto = to stand ; root sta ; 
Sansc. stha — to stand.) To stand off, to with- 
draw, leave off, to desist. 

* Ab -sol-ent, a. Absolute. 

"And afterward ayr. verament 
They called hyrn knyght abtolcnt.” 

The Bquyr of Lowe Degre, 030. 

* Ab'-sol-cte, a. Obsolete. ( Minsheu .) 

Ab'-so-Iute, a. [Lat. absoJidas, pa. par. of 
absolvo = to loosen from, to disentangle : ab 
= from, and solutus — unbound, loose ; salvo 
= to untie, to loosen. In Ger. absolut ; Fr. 
absolu; Ital. assotyte.] Essential meaning : 
Unbound, unfettered, nader no restraint. 
Hence specially — 

I. Ordinary Language. Applied — 

1. To God: Self-existent and completely 
uncontrolled by any other being. 

“ In judging of God s dispensation we must not look 
merely at his absolute sovereignty . . ."—Blunt: 
Diet. Bist. A Theol., art. “Decree# Eternal." 

2. To a sovereign or sovereignty, or pouter in 
general: Uncontrolled, unchecked by any other 
human powers; arbitrary, despotic. 

"... either tlie king must become absolute, or 
the Parliament must control the whole executive 
administration." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. L 

* 3. To o person : 

(a) Absolved, freed. (Chauecr.) 

(b) Highly accomplished, perfect. 

". . . stm 

This Fhiloten contends in skill 
With absolute Marina." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iv., Prologue. 

4. To a mental state, a quality, <Stc . ; Un- 
limited. 

“ Faith absolute, in God . Wordsworth Excur. , hk. iv. 

* 5, Positive, nndoubting, fully cominced. 

” I'm absolute 
Twaa very Cloten." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, lv. 2. 

6. Unconditional. 

"... the words of his mouth are absolute, and 
lack nothing which they should have for perform- 
ance of that thing whereon to they tend ."—Booker : 
Eocles. Pol., iL A 

IL Logic. 

1. Absolute or Non-connotative is opposed 
to Attributive or Connotative. The former does 
not take note of an attribute connected with 
the object, which the latter does. Thus Rome 
and sky are absolute terms ; but Rome, the 
capital of Italy, and our sky are attributive or 
connotative. (See Whateiy, Logie, bk. ii. , 
ch. v., §§ 1, 2—5.) 

2. According to J. S. MU1, it is incorrect 
to regard non-connotative and absolute as 
synonymous terms. He considers absolute to 
mean non-relative, and to be opposed to rela- 
tive. It implies that the object is to be 
considered as a whole, without reference to 
anything of which it is a part, or to any other 
object distinguished from it. Thus man is an 
absolute term, bnt father is not, for father 


implies the existence of sons, and is therefore 
relative. (J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. i., ch. ii.) 

III. Metaph. : Existing independently of any 
other cause. 

"This asserts to man a knowledge of the uncon- 
ditioned, the absolute and infinite."— sir W.BamtUon : 

Discussions, itc.. Append. 1. 

Io this case the word has a substantival 
meaning, and is often used as = The Great 
First Cause. 

IV. Gram. : A case absolute is one consisting 
essentially of a substantive and a participle, 
which form a clause not agreeing with or 
governed by any word in the remainder of the 
sentence. In Greek, the absolute case is the 
genitive ; in Latin, the ablative ; in English, it 
la considered to be the nominative. 

In Latin, the words sole stante in the ex- 
pression, ,l sole stante terra vertitur ’’(the earth 
turns round, the sun standing still)— that is, 
whilst the sun is standing still — are in tbe 
ablative absolute. 

In English, thou leading, in the words— 

*' I ahull not lag behind, nor err 
The way, Mou leading" {Milton) 

are in the nominative absolute. So also are I 
rapt in the line— 

“ And, I all rapt in this, ’Come out," be Bald." 

Tennyson • Princess. Frol 50. 

V. Law: Personal rights are divided into 
absolute and relative: absolute, which pertain to 
men as individuals; and relative, which are 
incident to them as members of society, stand- 
ing in various relations to each other. The 
three chief rights of an absolute kind are the 
right of personal security, the right of per- 
sonal liberty, and the right of private property. 
(Blackstone, Comment., bk. i., ch. i.) Simi- 
larly there are absolute and relative duties. 
Public sobriety is a relative duty, whilst 
sobriety, even wheu no human eye is looking 
on, is an absolute duty. (Ibid.) Property in 
a man’s possession ia described under two cate- 
gories, absolute and qualified property. His 
chairs, tables, spoons, horses, cows, &c. f are 
his absolute property; while the term qualified 
property is applied to the wild animals on his 
estate. 

An absolute decision is one which can at 
once be enioroed. It is opposed to a rule 
nisi, whieh cannot he acted on until cause be 
shown, unless, indeed, the opposite party fail 
to appear. 

Absolute law : The true and proper law of 
nature. 

Absolute warrandice (Scotch conveyancing): 
A warranting or assuring against ail man- 
kind. 

VL Nat. Philosophy: Absolute is generally 
opposed to relative. As this relativity may 
be of many kinds, various shades of meaning 
thus arise : thus — 

1. Absolute or real expansion of a liquid, as 
opposed to its apparent expansion, the expan- 
sion which would arise when the liquid is 
heated, if the vessel containing it did not 
itself expand. (See Atkinson, Ganofs Physics, 
bk. vi., eb. iii.) 

2. Absolute gravity is the gravity of a body 
viewed apart from all modifyiog influences, as, 
for instance, of the atmosphere. To ascertain 
its amount, therefore, the body must be 
weighed in vacuo. 

3. Absolute motion is the change of place on 
a body produced by the motion so designated, 
viewed apart from the modifying influence 
arising from disturbing elements of another 
kind. 

4. i4bsoZ«te space is space considered apart 
from the material bodies in it. 

5. Absolute time is time viewed apart from 
events or any other subjects of mental con- 
ception with which it may be associated. 

6. Absolute force of a centre: Strength of a 
eentre (q.v.). 

VII. Asfron. .* The absolute equation is the 
aggregate of the optic and eccentric equations. 
[Equations, Optic, Eccentric.] 

VIII. Algebra: Absolute numbers are those 
which stand in an equation without having 
any letters combined with them. Tims, in 
the following equation — 

2x + 9 = IT, 

9 and 17 are absolute numbers, but 2 is not so. 

IX. Chem. : Absolute alcohol is alcohol free 
from water. 

ab -sol-ute-ly, adv. [Absolute, a.] 

L With no restriction as to amount ; com- 
pletely. 
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absoluteness— absorbent 


. . . how persistently an absolutely useless 
faculty may be transmitted."— Darwin ; Descent of 
Alan, vol. i., pt L, ch. L, p. 20. 

1. Without restriction as to power; inde- 
pendently. 

-2. After the manner of a person of inde- 
pendent power; positively, peremptorily, 
without leaving liberty of refusal in the 
person commanded. 

" Command me absolutely not to go." 

Milton : Par. Lost, bk. ix. 

3. As if decreed by absolute power ; indis- 
pensably. 

“It was absolutely necessary that he should quit 
London." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

4. Wholly, completely. 

. . the anomalous prerogative which had 
caused so many fierce disputes was absolutely and for 
ever taken away." — Macaulay : Hut. £ng., ch. xv. 

“ Assuredly the one [doctrine] is true, and the other 
absolutely false."— -J. S. Mill: Logic. 

IL Without restriction as to relation or 
Condition. 

1, Without close relation to anything similar. 
Opposed to relatively. 

_ " . . . the antlers were both absolutely and rela- 
tively larger in the great extinct species." — Owem : 
Fossil Mammals and Birds (1846), p. 446. 

2. Unconditionally, without condition or 
qualification. 

"Absolutely we cannot discommend, we cannot abso- 
lutely approve, either willingness to live or forward- 
ness to die. ” — Hooker , v. 

feb'-sol ute-ness, s. [Eng. (1) absolute (q.v.), 
and (2) suif. -ness = the quality or state of.] 

L The quality or state of being unlimited. 

1. In a general sense : 

"The absoluteness and illimitedness of his commis- 
sion was much spoken of.”— Lord Clarendon, viii. 

2. Specially in power : Despotism. 

" They dxeas up power with all the splendour and 
temptation absoluteness can add to it" — Locke. 

IL The quality or state of being uncondi- 
tional. 

"... the absoluteness of God’s decrees and pur- 
poses.”— South : Sermons, viii 24L 

&b-sol-u'-tion, s. [Fr. absolution ; Ital. asso- 
luzione ; fr. Lat. absolu t io = acquittal, pro- 
perly a loosing : absolvo = to loosen from : ab 
= from ; soZw = to loosen, untie.] [Absolve.] 
L In a civil sense: 

1. In ancient Rome: Acquittal in a court of 
law. 

2. In Britain: “Absolution in tbe Civil 

Law imports a full acquittal of a person by 
some final sentence of law ; also a temporary 
discharge of the further attendance upon a 
mesne process through a failure or defect in 
pleading.” (Ayliffe : Parergon Juris Ca- 

nonici.) 

" From both these letters it is plain that the Whig 
leaders had much difficulty in obtaining the absolution 
cf Godolphin."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

II. In an ecclesiastical sense: 

1. In the Rowan Catholic Church: Forgive- 
ness of sins, alleged to be by the authority of 
God. This power has been claimed since the 
date of tbe Fourth Lateran Council, A.D. 
1215; the formula previously in use, “ Deus 
absolvit te,” or “Cbristus absolvit te," having 
then been exchanged for 11 Ego absolvo te.” 

" He knelt by the bed, listened to the confession, 
pronounced the absolution, and administered extreme 
unction."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. In the Church of England: The remission 
of sins declared and pronounced by the offi- 
ciating priest to the people of God being 
penitent. (Liturgy, Morning Prayer.) 

3. In some other churches: Removal of a 
sentence of excommunication. 

"After prayer the sentence of absolution is to be 
pronounced in these or like words. . . ’I pronounce 
and declare thee ahsolved from the sentence of excom- 
munication formerly denounced against thee, and do 
receive thee into the communion of the Church.'"— 
Compendium qf the Laws qf the Church qf Scotland 
(1830), bk. iv. p. 439. 

III. Ord. Lang. : * Finish. 

'"Then the words are chosen, their sound ample, the 
composition full, the o£«olt<rion plenteous, and poured 
out all grave, sinewy, and strong." — B. Jonson ■ Dis- 
co veries. 

s. [Absolute.] 

1. Arbitrary government, despotism. 

"... those political convulsions of 1848, which 
shook a&sofufiwn all over the Continent." — rimes, 
Oct 21. 1876. 

2. Predestination. (Ash.) 

&b‘-so-lut-ist, s. k a. [Absolute.] One 
who is in favour of arbitrary government ; an 
advocate for despotism. 

As adjective: Pertaining to absolutism. 


“ - • - the same absolutist footing ."—Times’ Corre- 
spond, from Hungary, 185L 

ab-sol -u-to-ry, a. [Eng. (l) absolute, and (2) 
sutf. -ory = relating to : in Ger. absolutorisch ; 
Fr. absolutoire; Lat. absolutorius = pertaining 
to acquittal.] Pertaining to acquittal ; absolv- 
ing ; that absolves. 

"Though an absolutory sentence should be pro- 
nounced. — Ayliffe . Parergon Juris Canonici. 

Sb-^dl -vat^o-ry, a, [Eng. (1) absolve, (2) 
sutf. -atory = making.] Having power to ab- 
solve, intimating or involving absolution. 
[Absolve.] (Cot grave.) 

&b-fol ve, v.t. [Lat. a&soJuo = (1) to loosen 
from, to disengage, (2) to free from, (3, in Law) 
to acquit, (4) to pay otf, (5) to complete or 
finish: ab = from, and solvo = to loosen, to 
untie ; Fr. absoudre ; ital. assoluere.] 

1. To loosen, to set free ; to release from, in 
whatever way. 

Followed (1) by the accusative of tbe 
person, and from preceding tbe thing : 

“ What is the legal effect of the words which absolve 
the subject from his allegiance?" — Macaulay : Hist , 
Eng., ch. xv. 

or (2) by tbe accusative of tbe thing. 

"... to absolve their promise ." — Gibbon ; Decl. 
and Fall. ch. xlix. 

It is used similarly in senses No. 2, 3, 4. 

2. Law: To acquit, to pronounce not guilty 
of a charge. 

" The committee divided, and Halifax was absolved 
by a majority of fourteen."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

3. Theol. : To pardon a sinner or his sin. 

" Thy merit 

Imputed, shall absolve tnem who renounce 

Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 

And live in Thee transplanted." 

Milton : Par. Lost, bk. iii. 

"That doom shall half absolve thy sin." 

Byron : Siege qf Corinth, 2L 

4. Eccles. Lang. : To declare by Cburch au- 
thority that men’s sins are forgiven. To 
declare forgiveness to one who is penitent ; to 
restore an excommunicated person to the 
communion of the Church. [Absolution, II., 
1, 2, 3.] 

" ' Son of the Church ! by faith now justified. 

Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt ; 

The Church absolves thy conscience from all guilt ! ’ " 
Longfellow : Tales qf a Wayside In n. 

* 5. To complete, to finish, to bring to an 
end. (From one of tbe uses of tbe Latin 
verb solm) 

"... and the work begun, how soon 
Absolved." Milton • Par. Lost, hk. viL 

Absolve is once used by Gibbon apparently 
but not really as an intransitive verb : 

*’ They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they 
inflamed, they conspired." — Gibbon: Decl. and Fall, 
ch. xlix, 

ab-§olv ed, pa. par. & a. [Absolve.] 

ab-§olv-er, s. [Eng. (1) absolve, and (2) -er 
= one who.] One who absolves; one who 
intimates the remission of sin. 

"The puhlic feeling was strongly against the three 
absolvers. " — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

&b-§olv-ihg, pr. par. & a. [Absolve.] 

"For when one near display’d the absolving cross." 

Byron : Lara, canto ii. 19. 

&b-^ol -vit-or, * ab^olvitour, &b- 
^dl'-vl-tur, s. [Lat. 2nd or 3rd pers. sing, 
fut. imper., or the 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, 
pass, of absertro (Lat.) = be thon absolved, or 
let him be absolved, or he is absolved.] 

In Scots Law: An acquittal, a verdict in 
favour of the defendant in any action. It 
is of two kinds. (1) An absolvitor from the 
instance is where there is some defect or 
informality in the proceedings, “ for thereby 
tbat instance is ended until new citation/’’ 
(2) An obsohntor from the claim, when a person 
is freed by sentence of a judge from a claim 
made against him by a pursuer. (See Spottis- 
woode’s Law Diet.) 

"... by whose means he had got an absolvitor." 
—Spalding, i. 304. 

t ab-son-ant, a. [Lat. absonus = out of tune. 
Or ab = from, and sonans = sounding, pr. par. 
of sono = to sound ; sonus = a noise or sound.] 

1. Untunable. (Cockerom.) 

2. Discordant to or with. 

"... more absonant to nature than reason." — 
Quarles . Judgment and Mercy— The Mourner. 

&b'-son-ate, v.t. [Lat. absonus = out of tune ; 
and suif. -ate = to make.] [Absonant.] To 
avoid, to show aversion to. 


t ab'-son-ous, a. [Lat. absonus = out of tune, 
discordant, incongruous: ab = from ; sonus = 
a sound.] 

1. Unmusical. 

"That noise, as Macrohius truly inferreth, must be 
of necessity either sweet and melodious, or harsh and 
absonous."— Fotherby ; Atheomastix, p. 318. 

2. Not in harmony with; remote from being 
agreeable to, discordant with or to. 

". . . is unwarranted hy any of our faculties, 
yea, most absonous to our reason. "—Ola malic : Scepsis 
Scienttjica, ch. iv. 1 

ab-sorb’, v.t. [Lat. absorb«o = to swallow up 
or devour : ab and sorbeo = to suck in, to drink 
down, to swallow ; Ger. absorbiren ; Fr, ab- 
sorber ; Sp. absorver ; Ital. assorbire. Ap- 
parently cogn. are the Arab, and Eth. sharaba , 
the Rabb. Heb. sharap, whence syrup, sherbet, 
and shrub.] 

1. Lit. : To suck up, to drink in water or 
other liquid as a sponge does. 

” Little water flows from the mountainsrand it soon 
becomes absorbed by the dry and porous soil." — 
Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. xv. 

"The evils that come of exercise are. that it doth 
absorb and attennate the moisture of the body.” — 
Bacon. 

2. To cause a material body to disappear in 
some more or less analogous way, as, for 
instance, by fire ; to swallow up. 

" The final flames of destiny absorb 
The world, consumed in one enormous pyre ! " 

Cow per : Transl. qf Milton. 

3. To cause the spirit, one's personal iden- 
tity, or separate interest, to disappear in the 
being or interest of another. 

"... or was absorbed, and as it were transformed 
into the essence of the Deity."— Oibbon : Deck and 
Fall, ch. xlviL 

"I found the thing I sought— and that was thee j 
And then 1 lost my being all to he 
Absorb'd in thine — the world was past away— 

Thou didst annihilate the earth to ine." 

Byron Lament qf Tasso, 6. 

4. Gen. : To cause anything immaterial or 
abstract in any way to disappear. 

"... dark oblivion soon absorbs them alL" 

C'rwper. 

5. To engross one's whole attention, to 
occupy one fully. 

"And here my books — my life — absorb me whole." 

Cowper : Transl . qf Milton. 

H It may be used in this sense also of the 
inferior aoiraals : — 

"Wild animals sometimes become so obsorbed when 
thus engaged, that they may be easily approached."— 
Darwin: Descent qf Man. 

ab-sorb-a-bil -i-ty, s. [Eng. (1) absorb ; 
(2) ability.] The state or quality of being able 
to be absorbed. 

. . the absorbability of different gases by 
water." — Graham: Chemistry. 

ab-sorb-a-ble, a. [Absorb.] Able to be 
absorbed jf tbat may be swallowed up. 

ab-sorb ed, §,b-sorb't, or &b-sorpt, 

pcu par. & a. [Absorb.] 

1. Lit. : Sucked in, swallowed up, 

" . . . he sinks absorpt. 

Rider and horse, amid the miry gulf." 

Thomson: Autumn. 

2. Engrossed, pre- occupied. 

" Conceals the mood lethargic with a mask 
Of deep deliberation, as the man 
Were tasked to his full strength absorb'd and lost.* 
Cowper : Task, hk. iv. 
"Absent I ponder and absorpt in care." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. iv. 

ab-sorb -ent, a. k s. [In Fr. absorbent; ItaL 
absorbent ; Lat. absorbent, pr. par. cf absorbeo. } 
Imbibing, drinking in, swallowing ; or in a 
state to imbibe, drink in, or swallow. 

"... the specimen is absorbent, from the loss of 
animal matter. * — Owen: Brit. Fossil Mammals and 
Birds, p. 116. 

A. As adjective : 

L Anat. : Producing absorption. The term 
is applied chiefly to a system of vessels de- 
scribed under Absorbent, s. (q.v.) 

2. Painting : Absorbent ground is ground 
prepared for a picture by means of distemper 
or water-colours, wbicb are designed to absorb 
the oil of the painting, thus best economising 
time and increasing the brilliancy of the 
colouring. 

B. As substantive: 

L Gen. : That which absorbs or sucks In. 

"... for the clouded eky seldom allows the sun 
to warm the ocean, itself a bad absorbent of heat. — 
Darwin : Journal qf Voyage round the World, ch. xi. 

IL Spec.: 

1. Chern. : A substance which has tbe power 
of absorbing gases and vapours into its pores, 
as charcoal made from dense wood, which 
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thus takes up 90 times its volume of ammo- 
niacal gas. 

2. A fiat. : All organised tissues are properly 
absorbents, but some are so to a much larger 
extent than others. Hence the name is spe- 
cially given to the lacteals and lymphatics. 
[Lacteals, Lymphatics ] It is now known, 
however, that the blood-vessels also have a 
share in the function of absorption. 

3. Vegetable Phys. : The portions of a plant 
which imbibe the moisture necessary for 
its growth ; the chief of these are the 
spongioles of the root, although to a certain 
extent moisture is undoubtedly imbibed by 
the leaves and bark. 

4. Phar. : (1) A medicine with no acrimony 
in itself, which destroys acidity in the stomach 
and bowels, such as magnesia, prepared chalk, 
oyster-shells, crabs' claws, &c. Similar sub- 
stances are applied externally to ulcers or 
sores in neutralising any acid which they may 
contain. They are called also antacids and 
a ntaeruls (q.v.). (2) A medicine which acts 
on the absorbent vessels, causing them to 
reduce enlarged and indurated parts. (Ex- 
ample, iodine.) 

sorb -er, s. [Absorb.] That which ab- 
sorbs. 

•*. . . the power of different gases as absorbers of 
radiant heat."— Tyndall; limit. 

ab-sorb-ihg, pr. par. & a. [Absorb, r.t.] 

^4s culj. : (1, lit.) Imbibing; (2, met.) engross- 
ing one's whole care, occupying all one’s 
thoughts. 

"... a direct absorbing power of the blood- 
vessels." — Todii and Bowman : Phyt. Anat., vol. i. 

"... the circulating, absorbing, and nervous 
systems. - ’— Dr. Ford gee, qaott'd by Dr. Tweedie, art. 
•'Fever,'* Cyclop, of Pr act. Med. 

"... engaged in the absorbing task of constitu- 
tion-Ju .iking. — Times, Nov. 10. 1875. 

" Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations 
meet" Byron : Child e Harold, iv. 63. 

*fcb-Sorb-i’-tion. Old form of Absorption. 

•’ Where to place that concurrence of water or place 
of its absorbition, there is no anthentick decision." — 
Sir Thos. Browne : Tracts, p. 165. 

&b-sorp ti-om -et-er, s. [Eng. absorption, 
and Gr. perpov (7/tefron) = a measure.] An 
instrument used by Bunsen for measuring 
the extent to which particular gases may be 
absorbed by certain liquids. (See Graham's 
Chemistry.) 

ab sorp -tion, s. [In Fr. absorption; late Lat. 
absorptio = a drink or beverage ; fr. absorbeo = 
to swallow up, to devour.] [Absorb.] 

L The act, operation, or process of absorb- 
ing, sucking in, or swallowing anything, or 
otherwise causing it to disappear in another 
body. 

A. Lit. : 

1. Gen. : The sucking in of a liquid by a 
sponge or other porous substance. 

Biol. : Absorption by organised bodies is 
the taking up or imbibing, by means of their 
tissues, of material suitable for their nourish- 
ment, that it may ultimately be transmitted 
by the vascular channels to more distant 
parts. [Absorbent, s., I. &. II ] 

" Death puts a stop to all further absorption of 
nutritive matter.”— Todd and Bourman; Phyt. Anat. 

2. Chem. : The taking up of a gas by a liquid, 
or by a porous solid. [Absorbent, s.] 

"The absorption by the lungs of atmospheric 
oxygen . "— Ma rt i nea u , Comte's Philosophy, bk. iv. 

3. Nat. Phil.: Tbe taking up rays of light 
and heat by certain bodies through which they 
are passing. 

Absorption of Light: The retention of some 
rays and the reflection of others when they 
pass into an imperfectly transparent body. 
If all were absorbed, the body would be black ; 
if none, it would be white ; but when some 
rays are absorbed, and others reflected, the 
body is then of one of the bright and lively 
colours. 

"• • as the result of the absorption of all the 
hlue light, first came the rosy-fingereil dawn, and then 
the red sun himself." — Times : Transit of I'eniu, 
April 20 , 1875. 

Absorption of Heat : The retention and con- 
sequent disappearance of rays of heat in pass- 
ing into or through a body colder than them- 
selves. (See No. III.) 

4. Old G col. : The swallowing up of a solid 
by another body. 

Absorption of the Earth : A term used by 
Kircher and others for the subsidence of tracts 


of land produced by earthquakes or other 
natural agencies. 

B. Fig. : The act or process of causing 
anything partly or wholly immaterial to dis- 
appear in a more or less analogous way. 

”... a constant process of absorption and appro 
priation exercised on the dialects of Italy aud Greece." 
—Max Muller : Science of Lang.. voL ii-, p. 309. 

”... when the ordinary rule of the absorption 
of the weaker letter does not hold good ."— Beamcs : 
Comp. Gram., Aryan Lang, of India, voL L. 

(See also example under No. II.) 

II. The state of being so absorbed, sucked 
in, swallowed up, or made to disappear. 

Used in all the senses of No. I. (q.v.) 

"When one of two adjoining tribes becomes more 
numerous and powerful than the other, the contest is 
soon settled by war. slaughter, cannibalism, slavery, 
and absorption."— Darwin Descent of Man, ch. viL 

III. The thing so absorbed, or its amount. 

Hcot: The power of absorption is equal 

to that of emission. 

Chem. .* The co-efficient of absorption of a 
gas is the volume of the gas reduced to 0° 
Cent, and 760 m.m. pressure, which is absorbed 
by the unit of volume of any liquid. (Graham : 
Chem., vol. ii.) 

absorption spectrum, s. An appa- 
ratus used by Professors Stokes, Gladstone, 
and others for observing the relative quantities 
of the several coloured rays absorbed by a 
coloured medium of given thickness. The 
principle is to view a line of light through a 
prism and the coloured medium. (For details, 
see Fownes’ Chemistry.) 

&b sorp -tive, a. [Lat. absorptus , pa. par. of 
absorbeo = to absorb, and suff. -ive = (1) that 
can or may, (2) that does.] Having power to 
imbibe, capable of imbibing or drinking in. 

" This absorptive power of clay . Graham : Chem. 

&bs-quat u-Iate, abs quot l-late, v.i. 
[Amer. slang, imitating Lat. derivation.] To 
run away, to abscond. 

•• Hope’s brightest visions absquatulate with their 
golden promises ."— Dow ; Sermons, i. 247. 

Abs que, ptrep. [In Lat. prep. = without.] 

Low : 

*1. Absque hoc (without this): Technical 
words formerly used in special traverses, but 
abolished in 1852. 

2. Absque impetitionc vasti (without im- 
peachment of waste) ; A reservation frequently 
made to a tenant of life, and meaning that if 
he take reasonable care of the land or houses 
entrusted to him, no person shall be permitted 
to impeach him for their waste. 

* &bs-ta-cle, S. [An old spelling of Obstacle 

(q.v.).]' (0. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

" Some of the Kiugis servantls , . . maid obstacle 
and debaitt."— Pittscottie : Chron., p. 26 . 

Sbs-ta'in, r.t. & i. [O. Fr. a&sfcner; Fr. 
s'abstincr ; Sp. abstenerse ; Ital. astenersi ; Lat. 
abstineo = to hold away : abs = from, and teneo 
= to hold.] [Tenant.] 

I. Intransitive : 

1. Gen. : To hold back, to refrain from any- 
thing in which there is a tendency to indulge. 

"But not a few abstained from votiag . ” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

"... as abstaining from all stretches of power, 
and as resigning his office before the six months had 
expired.” — Lewis ; Credibility of Early Roman Hist, 
(1855). ch. xii.. pt 1.. § 13, voL ii., p. 49. 

2. Used, Spec., with reference to the indul- 
gence of the appetites or passions, or to the 
partaking of particular kinds of food or liquor. 

"... abstain from fleshly lusts which war 
Against the soul." — 1 Peter li.lL 

IL Transitive.* To keep (a person) back 
from doing anything. 

"Whether he abstain men from marrying.”— .Vif- 
ton: Tetrachordon. 

&bs ta in-er, s. [Abstain.] 

Lit. : One who abstains. 

IT Used specially of a person who all but 
abstains from the use of intoxicating liquors, 
as contradistinguished from a total abstainer, 
i.e., one who totally abstains both in health 
and in sickness. But even the latter term has 
lost much of its primitive force, and is now 
nsually employed of a pledged teetotaller, 
whose vow forbids him to use intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, but permits their use in 
sickness, under medical advice. 

". . . was a prominent member of a Good 
Templar lodge, and was followed to his final resting- 
place hy a large number of the members of the body 
as well as of abstainers — Times, Dec. 11, 1875. 


abs-ta in-ihg, pr. par. [Abstain.] 

abs-te -mi-t s. pi [Lat. pL of obsfmius.] 
[Abstemious.] 

Ch. Hist. : The name given to such Christians- 
in the Reformed Churches as declined to par- 
take of the wine iu the communion. 

&bs-te'-ml-OUS, te. [Lat. abstemius = ab- 
staining from intoxicating liquor, sober : abs — 
from, and temum = strong drink, from the root 
tern, in Sausc. tin i = to be wet ; Ital. astemio.f 

L Of pe rsons : 

1. Sparing in the use of food and strong 
liquors, especially of the former. 

" The install cm of longevity are chiefly amongst the 
abstemious .** — A rbuthnot. 

2. Sparing in the indulgence of the appe- 
tites or passions ; or careful to avoid tempta- 
tion to such indulgence. 

", . . be more abstemious. 

Or else good night your vow." 

Shakes/) : Tempest, iv, L 

IL Of things: 

* 1. Inspiring abstinence. 

"Such is the virtue of the abstemious well." 
Dry den : Fables. 

2. Marked by abstinence. 

" Till yonder sun descend, ah ! let me pay 
To grief and anguish one abstemious day." 

Pope : Homers Iliad, bk. xix., 327-8. 

jibs-te' mi-ous-ly, adi>. [Abstemious.] In 
an abstemious manner, very temperately* 
with no undue indulgence in food or liquor,, 
but going rather to the opposite extreme. 

*’ . . . he lived very abstemiously afterwards.”— 
Ig/iMfon; Memoirs, p. 27a 

abs-te -ml-ous-ness, s. [Abstemious.] The 
quality of being very sparing in the use of 
food and of liquor. 

"... the Arab was disciplined in the severest 
abstemiousness and endurance." — J/i/mcm . Latin 
Christianity, vol. iv., ch. h 

abs ten' tion, 3. [Law Lat. abstentio; absten~ 
turn, supine of absfmeo = to Hold back.] 

1. The act of abstaining ; a holding back. 

" The Church superintended times and manners ot 
abstention,' — Jeremy Taylor : Visitation of the Sick, 
Iv. 5. 

Often followed by from: 

”... an abstention from the sacrament."— Burnet : 
Hist, of Reformation . 

2. Law : (1. ) The holdiug of the heir to an 
estate back from taking possession. (2.) The 
tacit renunciation of succession by an heir. 
(Used especially in French law.) 

* abs-ter', v.t. [From Lat. absterreo: abs = 
from ; terreo — to terrify. ] To terrify, deter. 

"So this in like manner should abster and fear mo- 
and mine from doing evil.” — Bacon. 

&bs-ter ge, v.t. [In Fr. absterger; Lat. abs- 
tergeo— to wipe off or away; abs = from* 
tergeo or tergo — to rub off.] 

Chiefly in Med. : To wipe clean ; to make 
clean by wiping ; to purge by medicine. 

"... they [the puhlic haths] are still frequented, 
by the Turkes of all sorts, men and women, ... to 
absterge belike that fulsomeness of sweat to which 
they are then subject. '*— Bu rt on ; Anat. of Melancholy* 
p. 238. 

&bs-ter -gent, a. & s. [In Fr. abstergent; fr. 
Lat. abstergens, pr. par. of abstergeo . ] Wiping 
clean, making clean by wiping. 

Bot. : Having a cleansing quality, as the 
berries of Sapindus. (Loudon.) 

As substantive : A medicine which cleanses - 
away foulness, or removes obstructions, con- 
cretions, &.c. Soap is an abstergent. (Cf. 
Detergent.) 

*&bs-ter-gi-fle, V.i. [Lat. abstergeo = U> 
wipe off.] To cleanse. 

** Specially when wee would a bstergi/le — Passenger 
Of Benvenuto (1612). 

* &bs ter se, v.t. [Lat. abstersus — wiped' 
away, pa. par. of abstergeo = to wipe away.] 
To wipe, to cleanse. 

"... an acid and vitriolous humidity in tbe 
stomach, which may absterse and shave the seorious 
parts thereof ." — Browne . Vulgar Erraurs. 

ftbs-ter'-sion, s. [In Fr. abstersion ; ItaL 
aster sione; Lat. abstersus, pa. par. of abstergeo.] 

1. The act of wiping clean, a cleansing or 
clearing away foulness in the body by medi- 
cine. 

"Abstersion is plainly a scouring off or incision of 
the more viscous humours, and making the humours 
more fluid, and cutting between them and the part ; as 
is found in nitrous water, which scoureth linen cloth 
speedily from the foulness ." — Bacon : Aat. Hist., § 42. 

2. The state of being so cleansed. 
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a b s torsive —abstractedly 


iibs ters-ive, a. & & [Eng. obsterse; Fr. 
abstersif ; ItaL astcrsivo, fr. Lat. abstersus. ] 

A. .Is adjective : 

1. Cleanaiug. 

"And let th’ abstersive sjiouge tlie board reuew." 

Pope: Jfomerr't Odyssey, bk. xx. 

2. Purging, liaving the power of removing 
obstructions. 


... for certainly, though it would not be so 
a otter si v s. and opening, and solutivea drink aau 
—Bacon : Sat. Hist . 

B. As substantive: That which effects ab- 
stersion, wipes, cleanses, or purges away. 

" Abstersive t are fullers -earth, soap, lluseed-oll, and 
ox-gall. —lip. Spratt: Royal Hoc., p. 295. 

t&bs ters -ive-neas, 5. [Abstersive.] The 
quality of being abstersive. 

"Indeed, simple wounds have been soundly and 
suddenly cured therewith, which is imputed to the 
absteruveness of the water [Epsom] keeping a wound 

clean, till the balance of nature doth recover it." 

Fuller : Worthies, Surrey. 

Abs -tin en^e, s. [Lat. abstinentia — abati- 
oence from anything.] [Abstain.] 

1. Lit. : A voluntary refraining from, 
holding back from. 

• • the Gauls refused to fulfil their engagement, 
and asserted that the money waa the price of their 
cib. a inane* from ravaging Etruria."— Lewis Credi- 
bility of Early Rom. Hist., ch. xiii. 

2. Spec, and more frequent uses: A refrain 
i Q g» generally voluntary, from some indulgence 
■of the appetite, or the gratification of the 
ordinary propensities of nature. 

(a) From food. 

"But after long abstinence, Paul stood forth in the 
midst of them.' — Acts xxvii. 21. 

(b) From intoxicating liquor, aspaeially in tire 
phrase “ total abstinence." [See Aostainer.] 

(#) From undue indulgence of the appetites. 

" The precept that enjoin* him abstinence." 

Cowpcr : Progress of Error, 236. 

# (d) From fighting during a stipulated 
interval; a truee, a temporary cessation of 
arms. ( Old Scotch . ) 

“ It was the 27th of September, some days before the 
expiring of the abstinence, that the noblemen did 
meet (as waa appointed) to consult upon the means of 
a perfect peace. —Spotiswood : Hist., p. 26a 

II This signification occurs also in Freneh 
■and Mediaeval Latin. 

3. Med. ; Partial or total privation of food, 
in most cases involuntary, or nearly so. It 
may be the result of calamity , as of famine or 
shipwreck ; it may be necessitated by disease 
of body, as inflammation of the oesophagus, or 
produced by mental frenzy or monomania ; 
or it mny*ba prescribed by a physician as a 
remedy in certain diseases. Whau one has 
suffered from severe abstinence food should 
be administered at first in very sparin 
quantities. 

4 abs -tin-en £y, s. [Lat. abstinentia.] 
[Abstain.] Abstinence. 

” Were our rewards for the obstinencies or woes of 
the present life . . — Hammond on Fundamentals. 

H Now nearly superseded by Abstinence. 

ibs'-tin ent, a. [In Fr. abstinent; Ital. 
astinente ; Lat. abslinens.] [Abstain.] Re- 
fraining from undue indulgence, especially in 
food a ad liquor ; abstemious. 

“Seldom have you seen one continent that is not 
abstinent." — Hales : Oolden Remains. 

Sbs’ tin ent-ljr, adv. [Abstinent.] In an 
abstinent manner ; with abstinence. 

”lf thou hadst ever re-admitted Adam Into Para- 
dise, how abstinently would he have walked by that 
tree. “ — Donne : Devotions, p. 621 

lbs -tm-entf, s. pi. [Abstain.] 

Church Hist. : A sect which appeared in 
France and Spain about the end of the third 
century. They were against marriage and tbe 
use of animal food, and are said to have re- 
garded the Holy Spirit as a created being. 

libs tort -ed, fi. [Latin af>s = from ; tortus 
= twisted, pa. par. of torquso — to twist.] 
Twisted away, forced away by violence. 

Ibs-tract , c.f. & i. [lo Ger. abstrahiren; Fr. 
abstraire; Ital. ustraere, from Lat. abstractus 
pa. par. of abstraho — to drag or i>ull away • 
a&s = from, and traho — to draw.J 
A. Transitive : 

I. To drag or pull away ; specially to take 
away surreptitiously, aa when n thief abstracts 
a purse from some one's pocket. 

i way T ° aeparate Physically, without dragging 


1. Chern. : To separate by distillation. 

” Having dephlegmed spirit of salt, and gently aft- 
srr acted the whule spirit, there wimiutiUi iu the 
retort a atyptical substance.''— Boyic 

2. Writing: To make an epitome of a book 
or document. 

• • let us abstract them into brief com- 
peada. — Watts : Improv, of the Mind, 

III. To separate the nmid lroin thinking on 
a subject. 

“ Minerva fixed her mind on views remote. 

And from the present hi Iso abstracts her thought." 

Pope ; liot/usr ; Odyssey xix. 658, 659. 

IV. To separate morally. 

"That space the Evil One abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and for the time remained 
Mtupidly good." Milton : P. A., ix. 463 . 

B. Intrans . : To perfurm the operation of 
abstraction ; to distinguish logienlly ; to attend 
to some portion of an object separately. (Fol- 
lowed by from.) 

“ Could we abstract from these pernicious effects 
and suppose this were Innocent, It would be too light 
to be matter of praise."— M we .* Decay of Piety. 

&bs -tr&ct, a. [In Ger. abstract, abstract ; Fr. 
abstrait; Lat. abstractus — dragged away, pa. 
par. of abstraho = to drag or pull away.] 
[Abstract, v.t.] 

A. Used os an adjective : 

L In Ordinary Language and Poetry : 

1. Gen. : Abstracted, separated, viewed 
apart from. 

(а) From other peraona or things of a similar 
kind. 

" . . . the considering things in themselves, ab- 
stract from our opinions and other men s notions and 
discourses on them."— Locke. 

(б) From reference to an individual. 

M Love *s not so pure and abstract as they use to say 
Which have no mistress but their muse." 

Donne : Poems, 27. 

2. Poet. : For abstracted ; absent in mind, 
like one In a trance (pron. 

“ Abstract , as in a trance, methought I saw, 

Though sleeping, where J lay, and saw the shape." 

Milton : par. Lost, bk. viil. 

3. Separate; existing in the mind only; 
hence with the sense of difficult, abatruse. 

IL Logic and Grammar: 

I. In a strict sense: Expressing a particular 
property of any person or thing viewed apart 
from the other properties which constitute 
him or it. Thus depth is an abstract term. 
Used of the sea, it means that the property of 
the sea expressed by the word depth is viewed 
apart from the other properties of the ocean. 
So is blueness an abstract word. In this sense 
abstract is opposed to concrete. This use of 
the term was introduced by the Schoolmen 
and was highly approved by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who employed the word in no other 
senae in his “ Logic.” 

Abstract Nouns: The last of the five classes 
into which nouns may be divided, the others 
being (1) proper, singular, or meaningless 
nouna ; (2) common, general, or aignificant 
nouns ; (3) collective nouns ; and (4) material 
nouns. Most abstract nouns are derived from 
adjectives, as whiteness from white, height 
from high, roundmess from round; these are 
called adjective abstract nouns, or adjective 
abstracts. Others come from verbs, as crea- 
tion from create, and tendency from tend ; 
these are denominated xwrbal abstract nouns, 
or verbal abstracts. Abstract nouns have 
properly no plural. When used in the plural 
tins is an indication that they have lost 
their abstract character and gained a con- 
crete meaning, ao that they are now common 
or general nouna. (See Bain’s Higher Eng. 
Gram.) 

2. In a loose sense: Resulting from the 
mental faculty of abstraction, general as op- 
posed to particular. The term is used even 
when the idea conceived of as separate from 
all others with which it is associated is not a 
quality. In this sense reptile, star, and money 
are abstract or general words, though none of 
the three ia a quality. Locke did much to 
bring thie looser seose of the word into cur- 
rency. It is censured by John S. Mill (Logic, 
Bk. I., ch. ii., § 4). 

"The mind makes the particular Ideas received 
£* rticuJa . r obitt i t v S t0 « co “» general ; which is 
doue by considering them as -they are in the mind 
®“°. h appearances, separate from all other existences 
and the circumstances of real existence, as time 
place, or any other concomitant ideas. This is called 
attraction, whereby Ideas taken from particular 
beings become general representatives of nil of the 
same land, and their names general names, applicable 
to whatever exists conformable to auch obstruct 
iuea| — Locke : Human Understanding, hk. ii., ch. 


t Abstract science : A term applied to matha. 
matics. 

" Another discriminates mathematical properties, 
and he addicts himself to abstract science, —Isaac 
Taylor : Elements of Thought <1846), p. 30. 

Abstract or Pure Mathematics : Mathematics, 
which treats of number or quantity viewed 
as standing alone, as is done in geometry and 
arithmetic. It is contradistinguished lrom 
mixed mathematics, in which these are viewed 
as modified by the physical properties of 
Hie bodies in which they inhere. Thia ia dona 
in mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, &c. 

Abstract Numbers: Numbers coasiderad in 
themselves without reference to any persons or 
things with which they may be conjoined. 
Thus three is an abstract number, but if con- 
joined with men it beoomes concrete. 

B. Used as a substantive : 

1. Logic: An abstract name, as opposed to 
one which ia concrete. [See Concrete.] 

" Each of them [of the concrete tenos] has or 
might have a corresponding abstract name to denote 
the attribute connoted by tbe concrete. Thus the 
concrete ‘like' has its abstract ’ likeness the con- 
crete father* and ‘son' have or might have the 
abstracts ‘paternity’ and filiety or filiation."— .VI b • 
Logic, p. 45. 

In the abstract , or (less frequently) in ab- 
stract, signifies in a state of separation, the 
looking at an idea apart from all other ideas 
with which it may be more or less intimately 
connected. It is opposed to in the concrete, 
which, however, is rarely used. 

’■/f Bo the old gentleman blushed, and said, 
Not Honesty in the abstract, but Honest is my name.” 
—PUgrim's Progress, pt. Ii. 

“ The hearts of great princes. If they be considered, 
as it were, «n abstract, without the necessity of states 
and circumstances of time."— Sir H. Wotton. 

2. A summary, an epitome, a compendium 
of a book or document. 

“ The abstract of the papers was read by the clerk." 
—Macaulay : Hist, of Eng., ch. xix. 

“I have been urged to puhlish this abstract."— 
Darunn: Qrig. of Species (1859), Iutroductiou. 

“Neither press, coffer, chest, trunk, well, vault, 
but he hath an abstract for the remembrance of such 
plaoes, and goes to them by his note."— Shukesp. : 
Merry H'ltws, iv. 2. H 

In Shakespeare (Hamlet, ii. 2), play-aetora 
are called the “ abstract [or in some copies tba 
abstracts] or brief chronicles of the time,” 
perhaps becauae they acted history on a much 
smaller stage than that of the world, and in 
briefer time than the events which tbey repro- 
duced really occupied. 

Abstract of Title (Law) : Au epitome of the 
evidences of ownership. Au abstract should 
show the soundness of a person’s right to 
a given estate, together with any charges or 
circumstances in any wise affecting it. A 
perfect abstract discloses that the owner has 
both the legal and equitable estates at liia 
own disposal perfectly unencumbered. Tha 
object of any abstract is to enable the pur- 
chaser or mortgagee, or bis counsel, to judge 
of the evidence deducing and of the encum- 
brances affecting the title. (Wharton : Law 
Lexicon.) 

* Abstract of a Fine. [Fine.] 

* Abstract of Pleas: An epitome of the pleas 
used or to be used against the pleas of oue'a 
opponent. 

* L An extract or a smaller [quantity con- 
taining the essence of a larger. 

” If yon are false, these apitheta are small : 

You're then tbe things, and abstract of them alL" 

Dry den : Auruugzebe, iv, L 
" A hi an, who Is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow." 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, i. 4. 

S.bs-tr2,Ct'-«d, pa. par. & a. [Abstract, v.t. y 
As adjective: 

I. Separated or disjoined from everything 
elae, physically, mentally, or morally. 

„ „ „ • • from his Intellect 

And from the stillness of abstracted thought 

He ask'd repose."— ir ordsworth : Excursion, hk. L 

Heinee, 2 : Abstruse, difficult. 

3. Refined, purified. 

“Abstracted spiritual love, they like 
Their souls exhaled.'— Donne. 

4. Absent in mind. [Absent, s. (4).] 

Abs tract ed ly, adv . [Abstract.] 

1. la the abstract, viewed apart from every- 
thing else connected with it. 

“ . . . deeming the exception to he rather a case 
abstractedly possible, than one which is frequently 
realised in fact."-./. S. Mill: Polit. Eton. (1848), voL L, 
bk. l.. ch. ix_, § l. p. 163. 

2. In a fttate of mental absence 


to ! her : W ®-. w5t - W*. pine. pit. sire. air. marine; go. p«t. 

or. wore, w*lf. work, wbd, s6a; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjrrian. ey = a. qu - lew. 
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" Or whether mere abstractedly we look." 

Dry den ; Religio Laid. 

Abstract -od-nAss, $. [Abstract.] The 
quality or state of being abstracted ; abstract 
character. 

" They complain of the aubtilty and abstractedness 
of the arguments."— Baxter ; Enquiry into the Mature 
of the Soul, ii. 3M. 

Abs-trAct'-er, s. [Abstract, *.] One who 

makes an abstract. 

" In the science of mystery of words, a very Judi* 
clous abstracter would find it a hard tank to be 
anything copious without falling upoo an Infinite 
collection."— Mannyugham .■ Else. 

AbS trAc'-tl, s. (pi. of abstract us, pa. par. of 
abstraho). [Abstract.] 

Church Hist. : A Lutheran aect in the six- 
teenth century. Their leader was Heshusius, 
a Prussian bishop who contended, against 
Beza, that not only was Christ to be adored in 
the concrete as the Son of God, but that his 
flesh, ia the abstract, was an object of adora- 
tion. 

Abs-trAct' !Ag, pr. par. (Abstract, v.t.] 

Abs-trAc'-tlon, 5. [In Fr. abstraction ; Lat. 
abstraction a separation ; abstraho — to drag 
away : aba = from ; Iraho = to draw or drag. ] 
L The act of dragging or drawiug away or 
separating. 

A. Got. : 

Physically: The act, operation, or process 
of drawing or dragging away, or otherwise 
withdrawing any material thing, especially 
by surreptitious means, as 0 the abstraction 
of the purse by the pickpocket was cleverly 
managed.” 

B, Technical : 

1. In distillation: The operation of sepa- 
rating the volatile parts in distillation from 
those which do not pass into vapour at the 
temperature to which the vessel has been 
raised. 

2. Mentally. In Mental Phil. : The act or 
process of separating from the numerous 
qualities inherent in any object the particular 
one which we wish to make the subject of 
observation and reflection. Or the act of with- 
drawing the consciousness from a number of 
objects with a view to concentrate it on 
aome particular one. The negative act of 
which attention is the positive. [See Meta- 
physics.] 

IL The state of being separated, physically 
or mentally. 

1. Physically : 

" . . . a wrongful abstraction of wealth from 
certain members of the community, for the profit of 
the Government, or of the tax-payers." — J. 8. Mill : 
Potit. Econ. 

"... tbe abstraction of four equivalent® of 
water." — Oraham: Chemistry. 

2. Mentally : 

(a) Absence or absorption of mind. 

“ What answers Lara? to its Centre ehruuk 
His soul In deep abstraction Midden sunk." 

Byron : Lara, 1. 23. 

(ft) The separation from the world of a 
recluse ; disregard of worldly objects by an 
Unworldly person. 

" A hermit wishes to be praised for his abstraction ." 
— Pope : Letters. 

11L That which is abstracted. A mental 
conception formed by abstraction. 

” Give us, for our abstractions, solid facts." 

Wordsworth : Excursion bk. v. 

IV. The power or faculty of the mind by 
which a person Is able to single out from H 
complex mental conception the particular 
idea which he wishes to make the subject of 
reflection. [See L (B. 2). ] 

Abs-trAc-tf-tlous, a. [Abstract, t*.f.] The 
same meaning aa Abstractive (2), the passive 
aense (q.v.). 

Abs-trAct'-lvc, a. [(1) abstract, V.t. ; (2) -ire 
t= which may or can or docs. In Fr. oft- 
ttractif] [Abstract, v.r.] 

1. Active : Possessing the power or quality 
of abstracting. 

2. Passive : Abstracted or drawn from other 
substances, especially vegetables, without 
fermentation. 

Abs-trAct -ive-I$r, arfy. [Abstractive.] In 
an abstractive manner, ao as to be separated 
from anything else with which it is associated. 

" According to whatever capacity wb dhittnrtlv or 
abstract (vety consider him. either a* the Ban of God, 
or aa the Son of Man." — Barrow, 


abs ~tract~ly, adv. [Abstract.] In an ab- 
stract manner ; in a state of aeparation from 
other ideas connected with it. 

" Matter, abstractly and absolutely Considered, can- 
not have subsisted eternally ."— Bentley ; Sermons 

Abs tract-ness, s. [Abstract.] The quality 
or state of being separated from other ideas. 

"... which established prejudice or the ab- 
stractness of the Ideas themselves might render diffi- 
cult."— Locke. 

abs-trict'-ed, a. [Lat. abstrictua, pa. par. 
of aftsfringo.J Unbound. [Abstrinoe.] 

Abs-trln&o', v.t. [Lat. aft = from; slringo — 
to draw, or tie tight, to bind together; Gr. 
arTpdyytu (stranggo) = to draw tight; Ger. 
8trangeln.] [Strangle.] To unbind. 

abs- tringifrg, pr. par. [AbstringeJ 

* abs-tru'de, v. t. [Lat. abstrudoxz to thrust 
away.] [Abstruse.] To thrust away, to pnll 
away. 

AbS - tru'se, a. [Lat nftsfnuus, pa. par. of 
abstnidn = to thrust away ; Fr. aftsfrws ; Ital. 
astrvso. ] 

Lit. : Hidden away (never used ctf material 
objects). 

1. Hidden from man’a observation or know- 
ledge. (Used of an object, an idea, or any 
aubject of inquiry.) 

" Th’ eternal eye. whose sight discerns 
.A&jrmiasf thought*, from forth hie holy mount." 

Milton : Par. Lost. 

2. Out of the beateu track of human 
thought. Not snch a subject as the popular 
mind occupies itself with. Hence, difficult to 
be understood. 

”... and often touch'd ’ 

Abstrustst matter, reasoniogs of the mind 
Turn’d Inward." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 

Abs-trti'se-l$r, adv. [Abstruse.] In an ab- 
struse raauner, as if thrust out of sight, so 
as not to be discovered easily. 

abs tru se-ness, s. [Abstruse.] Theqnality 
of being remote from ordinary apprehension, 
difficulty of being understood. 

" . . . It is the abstruseness of what Is taught in 
them [the Scriptures) that makes them almost inevit- 
ably so (obscure).'’— Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Abs-trus-i-tjf, s. [Abstruse.] 

1. The quality or state of being abstruse. 

2. That which is abstruse. 

“ . . . antipathies, sympathies, and the occult 
abstrusities of things.” — Broutno : T\*lgar Err ours. 

ib-su me, v.t. [Lat. obsumo = to take away : 
ah = from ; sumo = to take.] 

1. To take away from. 

"And from their eyes all light did quite atmvme," 
Virgil, by Vicars {1632). 

2. To bring to an eod by a continual waste ; 
to consume. 

" . . . If It had burned part after part, the whole 
must needs be abtumccl in a portion of time." — Sir SI. 
Halt : Origination tf Man. 

Ab su med, pa. par. & a. [Absume.] 
ab-su m-ing, pr. par. [Absum e. ] 

Ab-sump-tion, s. (Lat. nbsumptio = a non- 
suming : aft = from ; snmptio = a taking ; 

sumo — to take.] 

1. The act, operation, or process of consum- 
ing. 

2. Tlie state of being consumed; extinction, 
non-existence. (Applied to things material 
and immaterial.) 

''Christians abhorred this way of obsequies, and 
though they Btick not to give their bodies to bo burnt 
in their live*, detested that mode after death ; affect- 
ing rather a dcpoelture than absumption."—Slr T. 
Browne : Ume Burial, cli. L 
*’ That total defect or absum pt ion of religion which 
j« naturally incident to tbe pro fan cr sort of men."— 

* Dr. Gaudm : Eccl. Ang. Buspiria (1659). 

ab surd', a. (In Fr. absurds ; Ital. assurdo ; 
Lat. absurdus = giving a dull or disagreeable 
sound ; surdus = deaf.] 

L Lit. : As much at variance with reason as 
if a deaf man were to sing at a concert, not 
knowing what notes the rest of the performers 
were giving forth. 

Applied fl) to persons: Without judgment, 
unreasonable. 

" Why bend to the proud, or applaud the absurd t " 

Byron. 

(2.) To things: Contrary to reason, incon- 
sistent with reason. 

" T1b grave Ph llonopliy'* absurdest dream. 

That Heaven * intentions are not what they seem." 

CotrjHT Hope. 


IT. Tech, (in Logic) : A scholastic term em- 
ployed when falsa conclusions are illogically 
deduced from the premiaea of the opponent. 
In this aense it ia sometimes used ic what 
are known as indirect demon strationa of pro- 
positions in geometry, where the proposition 
is shown to be true, by proving that any sup- 
position to the contrary would lead to an 
absurdity : as, "Because in the triangle CBD 
the side B C is equal to the side B D, tha 
angle B D C is equal to tha angle BCD; 
but B D C has been proved to be greater than 
the same BCD; therefore the angle B D C ia 
at the same time equal to, and greater than 
the angle BCD, which is absurd.” The term 
is borrowed from the Latin absurdum in the 
phrase "reduetio ad absurdum " (q.v.). Im- 
possible, however, is more frequently used in 
this way than absurd. 

ab-surd'-i-ty. s. [Io Fr. obsurdite ; from 
Lat. obsurditas = dissonance, incongruity.] 

1. (Aftsfracf) : The quality or state of being 
flatly opposed to sound reason. 

” The gross absurdity of this motion was exposed by 
aeVcra eminent members. ''—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. x± 

2. (Concrete): Anything which is opposed 
to reason. 

M It is not. like the story of Nnms Mid Pythogoraa. 
a chronological absurdity. — Lewis : Credibility of th& 
Early Rom. But., ch, xi., § 23. 

H In this sense it haa a plural : 

” A bewildering. Inextricable Jungle of delusions, 
confusions, falsehoods, and rtftiMrdftfe*, covering the 
whole field of life. " — Carlyle ; Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, lect. 1. 

ab surd'-ljK ndv. [Absurd.] In a manner 

* wholly at varianca with reason, in ac extremely 
silly manner. 

"To gaze at his own splendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, but himself." 

Cotcper : Task, 11. 518. 

t gib-surd' ness, s . [Absurd.] Absurdity. 

" The folly and abturdnes* whereof I shall not en- 
deavour to expose."— Dr. Cave: Sermon (1675). 

ab-surd'-um (Reduetio ad). [Sec Ab- 

* SURD.] 

" When large hodles of men arose with consclen- 
tlous objections to oaths, the principle underwent a. 

R ractical reduetio ad absurdum."— Benth am D'orJtj. 
Atrod. ) 

* Ab'-thane, s. (Gael, abdhaine — an abbacy ; 
Low Lat. nbf/ianm.] Properly an abbacy, 
but commonly used as a title of dignity : as, 
"Superior or High Thane.” Fordnn, in hia 
5cofocbroaicon, iv. 39, first used the title nft- 
thanus to express the person holding an erb- 
thania, which lie took to be an office or dignity. 
The word and its history are clearly explained 
by Dr. Skene in Iiis Historians of Scotland, 
vol. iv. ; Fordun, pt. ii., p. 413. Minsheu 
renders the word "steward.” Jamieson, in 
hia Scottish Dictionary, argues that eft in this 
word implies inferiority, and not superiority, 
The abthane pre-eminently so called had, how- 
aver, a high position, being the High Steward 
of Scotland. Speaking of this functionary, 
Fordun says, "Under the king, he was the 
an peri or of those who were bound to give an 
annual account of their farma and rents dae 
to the king.” ( Fordun , bk. iv., eh. xliii.) 

* Ab'-tban-rie, 3. [Adthane.] The territory 
over which an abthane’s rule or jurisdiction 
extended. (Scofcft.) 

"David II. granted to Donald JTacnayne tbe lands 
of Easter Fossaelie, witb the aftriiaarie of Dull, in 
Perthshire.”— MS. Hart., 4.608. 

* a-buflh’-ment, s. An ambush. (MS. Ash- 
mole, S3, f. 10.) (UttlUwell.) 

* abude , v.t. To bid, to offer. (MS. Ash- 
mole 33, f. 24.) (Halliu'dl.) 

* a-bue', v.i. [Obey.] To bow, to render 
obedience. 

"The noble stnde tbat al the worldc abueth to."— 
Rob. Glouc., p. 198. 

* a-btif (G. ^n<7 ) ; * a-buf-in (G. Scotch), 
prep, k adv. Old spellings of Above (q.v.). 

" Alle angels nbuf."—Toumelcy Mysterim, p. 21 
"Of the landis abufin writlu."— Act Dorn. And. 
(1478). p. 59. 

*a-bu -gen, r.f. [A S. ahugan = to bow, to 
'bend, to turn.] To bow. 

* a-bug'-gen, v. t. (pret. aboughte, past nftoftf). 
[A. S. abyegan = to buy, to redeem.] To pay 
for. [Abie.] 

* a-biil'-yelt, * a-bul yied, *a-buil jaed, 

* a-bil'-yeit, n. [Fr. habiUcr = to clothe.] 


b6il, bA^ ; pfJftt, ; eat, 9 eU, cborus, ^hln, benph; go, gem; thin, this, sin, a§, expect, Xenophon, exist, -lh& 
-elan, -tlan - eban. -tion, -slon *= sbun; ^lon, slon thfrn. -tious, -cions, -slons *= ahus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, 
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abulyiement— abutilon 


L Dressed, apparelled. (Scotch.) 

“ With the hlessed torch? of day. 

Abulyeit in hi* ** lem&nd fresche array 
Furth of his palace reall ischit Phcehus." 

Douglas : rirgil, 309. 

2. Equipped for the field. 

"... are onianit to have gude hoosholdis and 
•well abilycit men as effeiris."— Act* Ja. II. 11455), 
ch. 61. cd. 1566. 

9 - bul- yie - ment, 5. IFr. habiliment .] 

[Abilimexts.] 

t 1. Singular: Dress, habit, habiliment 
(Scotch.) 

”... and came in a vile abulyiement to the king." 
— Fit 'trot! ie, p. 45. 

2. Plural: (a) Dres3 in general. 

". . . nocht arraying theyrn wid gold, sylver, nor 
precious abulyiemente*." — Beilenden : Cron., hk. xiii., 
ch. 11. 

( b ) Accoutrements. (Scotch.) 

** ■ . . to return his armour and abulyiementt."— 
Sir ir. Scott : Old Mortality, ch. viL 

a-bu -na t s. [Coptic (?if.) = our father.] The 
title given to the archbishop or metropolitan 
of Abyssinia. He is subordinate to the 
patriarch of Alexandria. 


a-bund an^e, s. [In French abondance ; 
Ital. obbondanza ; Lat. abundant ia = plenty. ] 
[ABOUND.] 


L 0/ quantity : 

1. So great fuluess as to cause overflowing, 
exuberance. 


“Out of the abundance of the heart the month 
epeaketh.” — Matt. xii. 34. 


2. Great plenty, a very great quantity ot 


Therefore the abundance they have gotten, and 
that which they have Laid up, ^hall they carry away 
to the brook of the willows.”— Isa. iv. 7. 


‘There came no more such abundance of spices as 
those which the queen of Sheba gave to kin g Solo- 
mon. *— 1 A'inyi X. 10. 


H Of number : Great numbers. 

** Abundance of peasants are employed in hewing 
down the largest of these trees ."— Addison on Italy. 


a-bund ant, a. [In Fr. abondant ; ItaL 
abbondante ; fr. Lat. abundans = abounding.] 
[Abound] 

1. Overflowing, exuberant. 

" The lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth. ~—Exod. xxxiv. e! 

” • • ■ and was abundant with all things at first, 
and men not very numerous."— Burner. 

2. In great supply, plentiful, fully suf- 
ficient. 


Followed by in, or rarely by with. 

“O thou that dwellesrt upon many waters, abundant 
in treasures." — Jer. It i j. 


*!j In Arith. : An abu ndant number is one the 
sum of whose aliquot parts exceeds the num- 
ber itself. Thus 24 is an abundant number, 
for its aliquot parts (the numbers which 
divide it without a remainder) added toge- 
ther (viz. ,1+24-3 + 4-1-6 + 8 + 12), amount 
to 36. On the contrary, 16 is not an abundant 
number, for its aliquot parts added together 
(viz., I + 2 + 4 + 8), amount to only 15. 


a-bund -ant-ly, adv. [Abundant ] 

1. Amply, sufficiently, fully, completely ; 
nay, more than enough/ exuberantly. 

^ • • _ our God . . . will abundantly pardon," 

2. Copiously, plentifully, in large quantity 
or measure. 

" And Moses lifted up his hand, and with his rod he 
smote the rock twice: and the water came out abun- 
dantly. and the congregation drank."— ,Vu mb. xx_ U. 

“Thou hast shed blood abundantly ." — l CTiron. 
xxiL 8, 

. . that they may breed abundantly in the 
earth, and be fruitful." — Gen. viii. i:. 


a-b une, prep. A hove. (Scotch . ) 

“See. yonder's the Rattan's Skerry— he aye held his 
neb abune the water in my day; but he's aneath it 
now." — Sir IV. Scott : Antiquary. 

*a‘-burne, a. An old spelling of Auburn. 
[Aberne-J 

. . his beard an abu rne hrowne." 

That. Meyicood: Great Britaines Tray (1609). 

a-bur'-ton, o 

Kaut. : Stowed in the hold athwartships. 
(Applied to the stowage of casks on board a 
vessel . ) 


* a-bu§ -a-ble, a. [Abuse.] That may be 
abused, that may be put to an improper use. 

** That abatable opinion of imnutative righteous- 
Dea3 - — Dr. II. More : Mystery of Godliness 11660), 
Preface, p. xxvl 


* a-bus -age, s. [Abuse, v.t.] Abuse. 

** By reason of the gross abusage to which the cor- 
ruption of men hath made them subject . ' — Whateley : 
Rcdempt. of Time 11634), p. L 

a-bu^ e, v.t. [Fr. abuser ; Sp. abusar ; ItaL 
a&usare ; Lat abutor , pret abustis = (1) to 
use up, (2) to misuse : ab — removal by ; utor 
= to use, viz., to remove by use, to use up ; 
Irish Ulh ; Web gweth = use ; Gr. (etho) 
= to he accustomed.] [Use.] 

*L To disuse, to give up the practice of 
anything. (Old Scotch.) 

“ At [that] the futbal and golf be abusit ia tym 
cummyng, and the buttis maid up; and schuting 
usit after the tenor of the act of parlyament ." — Part 
Ja. HI. (1471), ed. 1314, p. 10a 

IL In a general sense : To put to an im- 
proper use, to misuse. 

“ And they that use this world, as not abusing it."- 
1 Cor. vii. 3L 

IIL Spec. : 

1. To maltreat, to act cruelly to a man. 

”... lest these un circumcised come aud thrust 
me through, and abuse me.’ — l Sam. mti, 4 . 

2. To use bad language to, to reproach 
coarsely, to disparage. 

“All the hearers and tellers of news abused the 
general who furnished them with so little news to 
hear and to telL " — Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch, xiv. 

3. To violate a woman. 


Law : To abuse a female child is to have 
carnal intercourse with her, which, if she be 
under ten years of age, is felony, even if she 
consent. 

4. To disfigure (applied to persons or things). 
“ Poor soul, thy face is mach abused with tears." 

Shakesp. ; Romeo and Juliet, iv. L 

5. To deceive, impose upoa 

“The world hath been much abused by the opinion 
of making old."— Bacon .- Mat. Mist. 

6. Applied to Language: To use in an ille- 
gitimate sense, to wrest words from their 
proper meaning. 

“ This principle (if one may so abuse the word) 
shoots rapidly into popularity. '—Froude : Mist. Eng. 

a-bus e, $. [In Fr. abus; ItaL and Sp. abttso; 
Lat. ahHyus= a using np.] [Abusion.] 

1. Employment fora wrong purpose, misuse. 

. . hut permits best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use." 

Milton: Par. Lost, iv. SOL 

2. A corrupt practice, especially in any 
public institutioa 

“- • • if these be good people in a commonweal, 
that do nothing hut use their abuses in common 
houses, I know no law." — Shakesp. ; Measure for 
Measure, iL L 

“. . . whether better regulations would effectually 
prevent the abuses which had excited so much dis- 
contenL " — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xi 

*[ In Law: 

(q) Abuse of Distress : Using an animal or 
chattel distrained. 

CO Abuse of Process : The gaining of an ad- 
vantage over one's opponent by some inten- 
tional irregularity. 

3. Insulting language. 

“ The two parties, after exchanging a good deal of 
abuse, came to hlows .” — Macaulay : Mist. Ena., ch. 
xxiv. 

4. Violation. 

“ After the abuse he forsook me."— Sydney. 

5. (Applied to words or language.) Use in 
an illegitimate sense, perversion from the 
proper meaning. 

a-bu sed, pa. par. & a. [Abuse, v.t.) 

^ “ O yoa kind gods. 

Cure this great h reach in his abused nature ; 

The untuned and jarring senses, O wind up. 

Of this child-changed father.” 

Shakesp. ; King Lear, iv. 7. 

a-bu se-ful, a [Abuse, v.t.] Full of abuse, 
abusive to a great extent. 

“He seurrilously reviles the King and Parliament 
by the abuseful names of beret icks and schismaticks." 
— Bp. Barlow ; Remains, p. 397. 


£l-bus'-er, s. [In Fr. abiwur.] [Abuse, v.t.] 

L Gen. : One who puts any person or thing 
to an improper use. 

“ And profligate abusers of a world 
Created fair so mach in vain for them.” 

Co ic per Task. blc. ill 

XL spec. : 

1. One who reviles: one who uses foul, 
abusive language to another. 

“ The honour of being distingnished by certain 
abusers. . . ." — Dr. Broscn to South, p. 6. 

2. One who deceives. 


“ Next thou, th' abuser of thy prince s ear." 

Sir J. Denham : Sophy. 

3. A ravisher, a violater of women. 

"Abuser of young maidens." 

Fletcher ; Faithful Shepherdess, V. L 

4. A sodomite (1 Cor. vi. 9). 

a-bus -ing, pr. par., adj. , & s. [Abuse, v.t.] 
As substantive : The act of putting in any 
way to an improper use. 

”... the abusing oi the totnbe of my forefathers." 
—Earl of A ngiu, quoted in Froude : Mist, Eng. (1S5SL 
voL iv.. p. 399. 


a-bu s-i 6, s. [Lat. (in rhetoric) = a false use 
of words ; Q&utor =to misuse.] A misuse of 
words. The error in comjosition called by 
the Greeks aaToxpucw (katach resis), a term 
adopted by modern logicians to signify the 
substitution of a wroDg for the right word in 
any sentence ; as if one who killed his mother 
were called a parricide instead of a matricide. 

* a-bu -sion, s. [Abusio. ] 

1. Au error in doctrine, au inconsistency 
in reasoning ; an incongruity. (0. Eng. dt 0. 

Scotch . ) 

’* And certes that were an abusion 
That God should have no perfite clere weting 
More than we men."— Chaucer: Troilus, hk- Iv. 

2. An error in practice, a sin, an abuse, 

“. . the vtter extirpation of false doctrine, the 

roote and chief cause of all ab usions . " — I'd a l : Pref. to 
St. Mark. 


3, A cheat, an illusion. 


“ Por by these ugly formes weren portray'd 
Foolish delights and fond abusions 
Which doe that sense besiege with light illusions. 

Spenser P. Q. u. IL 


a-bu S-Ive, a. [In Fr. abusif; Lat nbusivus — 
misapplied.] 

L Gen. : Put to a wrong use, pertaining to 
the wrong use of anything. 

“. . . both the things themselves and the abusi re use 
of them may be branded with marks of God's dislike." 
— feremy Taylor: Artificial Hands-omeness, p K. 

H Spec. : 

(1 ) Of persons : Prone to use violent and in- 
sulting language, or otherwise practise abuse. 

“And most abusive calls himself my friend." 

Pope : ProL to Satires, 112. 

(2) Of the language used by them : Contain- 
ing abuse, reproachful. 

" Scurrilous abusive terms. "—South : Sermons, viiL 


(3) Of words spoken or written : 

(a) Used wrongly, used in an improper 
sense, misapplied. 

“I am for distinction* sake necessitated to use the 
word Parliament improperly, according to the abusive 
acceptioo thereof for these latter years."— Fuller : 
Worthies of England. voL L, ch. xviiL 

* (&) Deceitful, fraudulent 

“ • whatsoever is gained by an ohuritv treaty, 

ought to be restored in integrum." — Bacon: Consid. 
on War with Spain. 


a-bu s-ive ly, odv. [Abusive.] 

I. In an abusive manner: spec., with the 
use of bad language. 

* 2. Applied to a word wrongly used. 

“. . . the oil abusively called spirit of roaea"— 
Boyle : Sceptical Chemist. 


a-bu s-ive-ness, s. [Abusive.] The quality 
of being abusive. 

Spec. : 

1. Foulness of language. 

"... he falls now to rave in his barbaroos abusive- 
nest." — Milton : Colast erioiu 

* 2. Logical impropriety. 

. . the abiLsireness of evacuating all his four 
Lord's] laborious and expensive designs in acquiring 
us."— Barrow, iL 323. 


a-but*, r.i. [Fr. bouter = to meet end to end ; 
fr. &out — end : O. Fr. totor, boiter , bouter — to 
strike with the head as a ram or goat does ; to 
butt] [Butt.] 

Lit. : To have its end contiguous to, to 
adjoin at the end ; but the more general signi» 
fication is, to border upon, to be contiguous 
to, without reference to the side which con- 
stitutes the boundary line. 

“ The leafy shelter, that abuts against 
The island's side." — Shakesp. . Pericles, t. L 

ib-ut -11-6 a, s. [From a/3imW (abutilon), 
said to be one of the names of the mulberry- 
tree, which these plants resemble in leaf.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Mal- 
vaceae, or Mallow-worts. The species are 
annual or shrubby plants, generally with 
handsome flowers/ yellow or white, often 
veined with red. They have a five-carpelled 
fruit A. esculcntum is used in Brazil as a 


f&te, fat, fiire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, tbere; pino» pit, sire, sir, marine go, pot, 
or, wore, wflf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ®, ce - e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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vegetable. Several species are wild in India. 
Two of them, A. Indicum and A. pelyandrum, 
have fibres which may be twisted into ropes. 
Other varieties, A. striatum , A. veno sum, A. 
insignc, &c., are ornamental garden or green- 
house plants. 

a-biit'- ment, s. [Abut.] [In Fr. butte c or 
butte = a knoll, a hilL] 

Arch. : The solid part of a pier, or wall, or 
mound, against which an arch rests. The 
abutments of a bridge are the strong erections 
at either end for the support of the two ex- 
tremities of the bridge. 

1. Literally: 

"The abutments of the floodgates are still existing 
between the hills through which it [the canal] passed. 

— Bryant AnnaUof Anc. Mythol. 

2. Figuratively : 

•*. . . furnish us, so to speak, with chronological 

abutments."— Straus* : Life of Jesus, § 59, p. 415. 

Mack. : A fixed point from which resistance 
or reaction is obtained. In an ordinary 
steam-engine this is alternately the two ends 
of the cylinder ; and in a screw- press it is the 
nut in the fixed hbad. 

Carpentry: A joint in which two pieces of 
timber meet in sncli a manner that the fibres 
of one piece run in a direction oblique or per- 
pendicular to the joint, and those of the other 
parallel with it. 

$-but'-tal, s. [Abut.] [In O. Eng. boteminnes, 
from the same root, are artificial hillocks de- 
signed to mark boundaries.] 

Gen. in the plural ; The buttings or bound- 
ings of land towards any point. (Properly, 
the sides of a field are said to be adjoining to 
and the ends abutting on the contiguous one, 
but the distinction is frequently disregarded.) 

"Selborne and its abuttals.” — H’ftife: feat. Hist, of 
8elbornc. 

t a-but tal mg, $. (As if pr. par. from v. 

abuttal .] The tracing on a title-deed the 
abuttals or boundaries of land. 

’'The name and place of the thing granted were 
ordinarily expressed, as well hefore as alter the Con- 
quest; hut the particular manner of abuttalling, with 
the term itself, arose from the K ormans .”— Spelman : 
Ancient Deals Charters, ch. v. 


See Trench, On some Deficiencies in our Eng - 
isk Dictionaries, p. 27.) 

Essential meaning: That which is so deep 
as to be really bottomless, or to be frequently 
conceived of as if it were so. 

Specially : 

L Lit. : A vast physical depth, chasm, or 
gulf: e.g., depth of the sea, primeval chaos, 
infinite space, Hades, hell, &c. 

” Thou from the first 

Wwt present, and with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like, sat’st brooding on the vast abyss." 

Milton : Par. Lost. bk. l. 

'• Deep to the dark abyss might he descend, 

Troy yet should flourish, and my sorrows end. 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hit. vi 354-5. 

TT. Figuratively : 

1. Infinite time, conceived of as if it were 
a bottomless depth. 

*• For sepulchres themselves must crumbling fall 
In time's abyss, the common grave of all," 

Dryden: Juven. 

2. A vast intellectual depth. 

•• Some o£ them laboured to fathom the abysses of 
metaphysical theology."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
iii. 

3. Avast moral depth, e.g., sin ; or emo- 
tional depth, e.g., sorrow. 

M Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss ” 

Wordsworth . White Doe of RyUtone, ii. 

III. Technically: 

Classic Archer ol. : The temple of Proserpine. 
The reason why it was called the abyss was 
that it contained within it an immense quan- 
tity of gold and other precious material, some 
of it buried underground. 

Her. : The centre of an escutcheon. To bear 
a fleur de lis in abyss = to have it placed in 
the middle of the shield free from any other 
bearing. 

Alchemy : (1) The immediate receptacle of 
seminal matter, or (2) the first matter itself. 

a-byss'-al, a [Abyss.] Pertaining to an 
* ahyss of'any kind. 

Xb-yss-in'-i-an, a. [From Eng. Abyssinia .] 
Pertaiuing (1) to the country of Abyssinia, or 
(2) to the Abyssinian Church or religious 
tenets. 


1. Most commonly as a euphonious change 
for ad : as accommodate, fr. axcommodo — ad - 
commodo = to fit to. 

2. Sometimes from an obsolete root = 
sharp : as in add, acrid, &c. 

B. As a suffix (Gr.)— 

(1.) To adjectives: Pertaining to, having th<v 
property or the energy of, that can or may ; 
hence, that does : as ammoniac = having the 
energy of ammonia. 

(2.) To substantives : One who or that which 
has or does : as maniac = one who has mania ; 
polcmac = one who makes war. 

a-cac-a-lis, s. [Gr. anaKa\i? (akakalis) = 
the white tamarisk. ] 

Phar. : A name given by some authors to 
the wild carob. 

a-c&c-a-ldt, or ar-a-lot, s. [Mexican.] 
An American bird, the Tantalus Mcxicaivus of 
Gmelin. 

a-ca -Cl-a (C as sh), S. [In Ger. akazle ; Fr.. 
Lat., and* Sp. acacia = (1) the acacia-tree, (2) 
the gum ; Gr. a-Kania (akakia), fr. arij ( ake ) — 
a point or edge. ] 

t 1. The Acacia vera, or true acacia of the 
ancients ; probably the Acacia Nilotica, the 
Egyptian thorn. 
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a-but’ -ter, s. [Abot.] That which abuts. 

a-but tmg, pr. par. & a. [Abut.] (1) 
* Bounding, constituting the limit or bound- 
ary of laud ; (2) butting with the forehead, 
as a ram does. In the example which fol- 
lows these two significations are blended 
together. 

" Are uow confined two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared ana abutting fronts^ 

The perilous, narrow ocean parts asunder.” 

Shakesp. : Henry i'., Prologue. 

Arch. Abutting power is the power of re- 
sistance to the horizontal thrust. 


* a-buy', * a-buyge . [Abie (2).] 

&b-vol ate, v.t. [Lat. a bvolatum, supine of 
abvolo = to fly from. ] To fly from. 

&b--vol--a'-tion, s. [Abvolate.] The act of 
flying from. 


* a-by' (l), * a-bye' (1). [Abie (l).] 


* a by (2), * a-bye' (2), * a bygge'. [Abie (2) ] 


* &-by?m , s . [O. Fr. abysme , now abime and 
aJbyme. ] An abyss. 


" When my good stars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and shot their fires 
Into the abysm of hell." 

Shakesp. ■ Ant. and Cleop., ill. 11. 


” In bo profound abysm 1 throw all care 

Of others' voices. Shakes j>. : Sonnets, cxii. 

M In the dark backward and abysm of time." 

Shakes?*. : Tempest, i. 0. 


tft-bysm-al, a. [Abysm.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to an abyas. 

*■ Far. far )>eneath us the abysmal Ben " 

Tennyson Kraken. 

2. Fig. : Deep, profound . 

” With abysmal terror ." — Merivale ' Hist Rom., V. 

a-by^m mg, a. Overwhelming. 

" . . . these abysming depths." — Sir K. Digby. 

a^byss , s. [In Fr. abime ; I tal. ctbisso ; Lat. 
abyssus; Gr. apvaa-oi (abusso*) = bottomless : 
a, privative ; and /Wooc, the sahie as fiv&os 
(buthos) = the depth, the sea, the bottom ] 

*[ The English word abyss seems to have 
been hut recently introduced into the lan- 
guage, for Jackson, in his Commentaries on 
the Creed, b. xi., c. 10, § 6. aays. “This is a 
depth or abyssus which may not be dived into.” 


Abyssinian gold, s. Also called Talmi 
gold. 

1. A yellow metal made of 20-74 parts of 
copper and 8 ‘33 of zinc, the whole plated with 
a small quantity of gold. 

2. Aluminium bronze. 

Ab-yss-in'-l-an§, s. [In Arab. Habashon = 
Abyssinians, fr. habasha = to collect or con- 
gregate.] 

1„ The people of Abyssinia. 

2. A sect of Christians consisting chiefly of 
the dominant race in the country from which 
the naiae is derived. The Monophysites, or 
those who believe that Christ possessed but 
one nature, are divided into two lending com- 
munions— the Copts and the Abyssinians. 
The Abyssinians look up to the Alexandrian 
patriarch as their spiritual father, and allow 
him to nominate over them an ecclesiastical 
ruler called Abnna. [Abuna.] The doctrines 
of the Abyssinians are the same as those of 
the Coptic church, but several peculiar rites 
are observed. The oldest churches are hewn 
out of the rock. Like the Greeks, the Abys- 
sinians do not tolerate statues, but paintings 
are numerous. 

* abyss iis. [Abyss. ] 

*ab'-yt, s. [An old spelling of Habit.] 
ilainieut, dress, apparel. 

*’ In abyt maad with chastity and schamc 
Ye womtueo schuld apparayl you. ‘ 

Chaucer : C. T., 6,924. 

A.C., in Chronology, is ambiguous. It may 
stand (1) for Ante Christum = before Christ ; 
or (2) for Anno Christ i = in trie year of Christ, 
i.e., in the year of the Christian era ; or (3), 
for After Christ, as B.C. stands for Before 
Christ It should not be used without an 
explanation of the sense in which it is to be 
taken. 

* ac, conj. [A.S. ac.] But, and, also. 

ac in composition. 

A. As a jrrefix : 

I. In Anglo-Saxon proper names. [A.S. ac, 
( me = an oak.] An oak, as Acton = oak town. 
In this sense it is sometimes varied, as ak or 
aA'c. [Ak. ] 

II. In words from the Latin : 


2. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to th© 
Mimosa}, one of the leading divisions of the 
great Leguminous order of plants. They 
abound in Australia, in India, in Africa, 
tropical America, and generally in the hotter 
regions of the world. Nearly 300 species are 
known from Australia alone. They are 
easily cultivated in greenhouses, where they 
flower for the most part in winter or early 
spring. The type is perhaps the Acacia 
Arabica, or gum-arabic tree, common in India 
and Arabia. It looks very beautiful with its 
graceful doubly pinnate leaves, and its heads 
of flowers like* little velvety pellets of bright 
gamboge hue. It is the species referred to by 
Moore : 

(a) Literally: 

" Our rocks are rough, hut smiling there 
Th* acacia waves ner yellow hair. 

Lonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering In a wilderness.” 

Moore : Lalla Rookh ( Light of the Ear am). 

(b) Figuratively : 

" Then come— thy Arab maid will he 
The loved and lone acacia-tree." — Ibid. 

Other species than the A. Arabica produce 
gum-arabic. That of the shops is mostly 
derived from the A. vera, a stunted speries 
growing in the Atlas mountains and other 
parts of Africa. [Gum.] A. Verek and A. 
Adansonii yield gum Senegal. [Gom.] A. 
Catechu furnishes catechu. [Catechu.] Other 
species contain tannin, and are used in 
tanning. Others yield excellent timber. The 
pods of A. concinna are used in India for wash- 
ing the head, and its acid leaves are employed 
in cookery. The bark of A. Arabica is a 
powerful tonic; that of A. ferruginea and 
A. leucophoca, with jagghery water superadded, 
yields an intoxicating liquor. The fragrant 
flowers of A. Farneriana, when distilled, pro- 
duce a delicious perfume. 

3. The Acacia of English gardens: The 
Robinia pseudo- Acacia, a papilionaceous tree, 
with unequally pinnate leaves, brought from 
North America, when- it is called the Locust- 
tree. 

4. Phar. : (1) The inspissated juice of the 
unripe fruit of the Mimosa Nilotica. It is 
brought from Egypt in roundish masses 
wrapped up ‘in thin bladders. The people of 
that country use it in spitting of blood, in 


boil, b^; ptfilt, J 6^1; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, tom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -l> 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bol, del. 
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quinsy, and iu weakness of the eyea. (2) 
Guni arabic. (3) German acacia : The juice of 
unripe sloes inspissated. (4) Acacias dares: 
The blossoms of the sloe. 

acacia-gum, s. [Acacia.] 
acacia-tree, s. [Acacia.] 
acacia leaves, «. [Acacia.] 

"To obtain the acacia leaves they crawl up the low. 
•united trees."— Darwin: Voyage round the World, 
ch. xvil. 

Bastard Acacia, or False Acacia: Robinia 
pseudo- Acacia. [Acacia.] 

Bose Acacia: Robinia hispida. 

a-ca -91-09, s. pi. 

Bot. : Tbe third tribe of the sub*order 
Miinosre. 

A-ca -fians, s. pi. [From Acacius.] 

Ch. Hist. : The name of several Christian 
sects. 

1. Two sects called after Acacius, Bisbop of 
Cicsarea, who flourished between A. D. 340 
and A, D. 366, and wavering between ortho- 
doxy and Arianism, was the head first of the 
one party and then of the other. 

2. A sect which derived its name from 
Acacma, Patriarch of Constantinople from 
A. D. 471 to A.D. 4S8. He acted in a concilia- 
tory way to the Monophysites, and was in 
consequence deemed a heretic by the Roman 
pontiff and the Western Church, who ulti- 
mately succeeded in obtaining the erasement 
of his name from the sacred registers. 

A-ca'-^in, s , [Acacia.] Gum-arabic. 

a-ca-91-0, $. [Prob. a corruption of Fr 
acajou (q.v.).] A heavy wood of a red colour, 
resemhliiig mahogany, but darker. It is 

prized in silip-huilding. [Savico.] 

* ac'-a-9y, $. [Gr. d«aWa (akakia) = guile- 
lessness ; fr. axoxoc (akakos)z=i unknowing of 
ill. without malice : d, prlv. ; (kakos) = 
bad.] Without malice. 

t ac a-de me, a Poet, form of Academy. 

1. The Academy of Athens. 

*• See there the olive-grove of Academe. 

Flato s retirement. — Milton ; Par. Regained. 

2. Any academy. 

„ " ■ < ■ A , the hooka, the academ it 

From whence doth spring the true Prometheau are " 
Shaketp. : Love's Labour's tost, iv 8. 

" Our court shall be a little academe. 
btill and contemplative in living arts." 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lost, 1. L 

iic~a-de mi-al, a. [Academy.] Pertaining 
to au academy. 

&c a de ml an, s. [Academy.] A member 
of an academy, a student in a college or uni- 
versity. 

" That now discarded academ ian." 

Marston : Scourge qf Villany, IL «. 

ic-ar dem-ic, a. & $. [In Fr. acadimiquc; 
bp. and Ital. accademico ; Lat. academicus 1 
[Academy.] 

L As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to tlie Academical School of 
Philosophy. 

the maze * of the old Academic 
philosophy — Macaulay ; Hut. Eng , ch. xxi. 

The Academic Philosophy was that taught by 
Pinto in the “Academy” at Athena. '"’[Aca- 
demy.] It was idealist as opposed to realist, 
materialist, or sensation ist. Plato believed 
in an intelligent First Cause, the author of 
spiritual being and of the material world, to 
whom he ascribed every perfection. He 
greatly commended virtue, and held the pre- 
existence and the immortality of the immate- 
rial part of our nature. No ancient philosophy 
so readily blended with Christianity as that of 
Plato. 

2. Pertaining to a high school, college or 
university. 

" Hither, in pride of manhood, he withdrew 
rrom academic bowers,” 

rr A ,, .. Wordsworth: Exc., bk. v. 

?* 4 P e * s , oa belonging to the academy or 
school of Plato, or adhering to the Academic 
Philosophy. The academics were separated 
at length iuto old, middle, and new The 
first followed the teaching of Plato and his 
immediate successors; the second that of 
Arcesilaus ; and the third that of Carneades. 

"Of Academics, old and new." 

Milton : Par. /teg., hk. iv. 

2 . The member of an academt', college or 
university. 


"A young academ h shall dwell upon a Journal that 
treats of trade." — b'urfa .■ Impr. of the Mind. 

ac-a-dem -I-cal, a. & s. [Academy.] 

A. As adj. : Tho same as Academic (q.v.). 

B, As cubst. (PI,): An academical dress; a 
cap and gown. 

ac-a-dem-i-cally, adv. [Academic, a.] 
In an academic manner. 

" These doctrines I propose academically, and for 
experiments saka '— CuOulitric Dial. (1CB2), p. 17 . 

academician, s. [Fr. acadPmicien.] A 
person belonging to an academy, i.e., to an 
association desigued for the promotion of 
science, literature, or art. 

■•Within the List century academicians of St 
Petersburg and good naturalists have described 
—Owen on the Cluuif. of the Mammalia, p. 57. 

Royal Academicians, of whom, excluding 
Honorary Retired and Honorary Foreign 
Members, there are forty-two, are members of 
the Royal Academy, and constitute the elite of 
British painters. 

IT The word academician is frequently used 
also to designate a member of the celebrated 
French Academy or Institute, established by 
Cardiual Ricbelieu iu 1635, for fixing and 
polishing the French language. [Academy.] 

acad^mte (prou. ac-a-da -mi), a. [Fr.] An 
academy. [Academy.*] 

_ . . for that sound 

Hush d Acadtmie' sigh'd in si lout awe." 

Byron : Beppo, xxxii, 

a-cad’-Sm-ism, s. [Academy,] The tenets 
of the Academic Philosophy. 

"This 1 M the great principle of academitm and 
scepticism, that truth cannot be preserved. Baxter 
Enquiry into Sature qf the Soul, a. 275. 

t a-cad’-em-ist, s. [Academy.] A member 
of an academy. 

"It Is observed by the Parisian jzcademists that 
some amphibious quadruped, parwcularly the sea- 
calf or seal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily large.'* 
—Ray on the Creation. 

ac-a-de'-mus, s. [Not classical in Latin, 
except as a proper name. An academy, in 
Latin, is academia , and in Greek anaiyucta 
(< akademcia ).] [Acaoemy.J 

1. The academy where Platu tangbt. 

2. Any academy of the modern type. 

” My man of morals, nurtured in the shades 
Of A cademu * — is tb is i aJ se or true ? H 

Cowper : Task, book li. 

a-cad’-e-my, s. [In Ger. akademic ; Ft 
academic ; Sp. academia; Ital. accademia ; 
Lat. academia ; Gr. aKadypeta (akademeia) = 
the gymnasium in the auburbs of Athens 
in which Plato taught, and so called after a 
hero, by name Academus, to whom it was 
said to have originally belouged.] 

I. The gymnasium just described, which 
was about three quarters of a mile from 
Athens, and at last was beautifully adorned 
with groves and walks, shaded by umbrageous 
trees. The spot is still called Academia. For 
the doctrines there taught, see Academic 
Philosophy. 

"But for the Stoo, iheAeademy, or the Perlpaton, 
to own such a jmradox. this, as the apostle save, wa^ 
without excuse. — South r Sermons, it 245. 

II. A high school designed for the technical 
or other instruction of thos6 who 1 x 3 vc already 
acquired the rudiments of knowledge ; also a 
university. 

1. Ancient: There were two public aca- 
demies: one at Rome, founded by Adrian, in 
which all the sciences were taught, but espe- 
cially jurisprudence ; the other at Bervtus, in 
Phceuicia, in which jurists were principally 
educated. (Murdock : Mosheim’a Ch. Hist 
Cent. II., pt. ii.) 

2. Modem: e.g., the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. Sometimes used also for 
a private school. 

III. A society or an association of artists 
linked together for the promotion of art or of 
scientific men similarly united for the ad- 
vancement of scieoce, or of persons united for 
any more or less analogous object. Thus the 
French possess the celebrated Academy or 
Institute, established by Cardinal Richelieu in 
1635, for fixing and polishing the French lan- 
guage. In our own country are the Royal 
Academy of Arts [Academician], the Academy 
j-tr ua ' c ' *^ c * Tha USe th e wor d academy, 
different from the ancient one, is believed to 
have ariseu first in Italy at the revival of 
letters in the fifteenth eentury. 

IV. The building where the pupils of a 


high school meet, or where such an associa- 
tion for the promotion of science and art as 
those just mentioned is held : e.g., •» the Acad- 
emy, which was one of the ornaments of the 
town, caught fire, and was in danger of being 
burnt down.” 

a-cadi-al-ite, $. [Named from Acadia, the 
Latin form of Acadie, the old French name 
for A ova Scotia.] A mineral, simply reddish 
chabazite. [Chabazite.) 

a-£ae-na, $. [Gr. axatva (akaina)=:a tnorn, 
pnek, or goad : i*/, ( ake ) = a point, an edge.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order San- 
guisorbacefe, or SaDguisorbs. The species are 
small herbs, often with woody stems, un- 
equally piunate leaves, and small white or 
purple flowers. They are found in South 
America, Australia, &c. A. ovina, an Aus- 
tralian or Tasmanian M eed, has a bristly fruit, 
which ^ticks to sheep and to clothes. A 
decoction of A. sanguisorba, the Pin Firi of 
New Zealand, is there used as tea and as a 
medicine. 

ac'-a-jou (j as zh), s. [Fr. acajou.] 

1. A name given to the cashew nut-tree 
(Anacardium occidental e), and to a gmnmy 
substance derived from it, 

2. A gum and resin obtained from the 
mahogany- tree. 

* a-cal'-di-eii, v.i. A v. t. (pa. par. accolded). 
[A.S. acealdian; 0. II. Ger. escalten.] v.i. To 
grow cold. v.t. To make cold. (Sfrarittarm.) 

4 a-oa'-len, v.i To grow cold. (Stratmann.) 

ac'-a^Ieph, or ac’-a-lephe, $. A member 
of the class Acalephaj. [Acaleph.k] 

7 "i " ■* y ,e vas c«kw system of the Bei olform .4ca- 
lephs. — T Rgmer Jones: Gen. Outline, Ac., ch. vi. 

• • M a (probably larval) acalevhe, one iuch In 
dlatnoter —Prqf. Owen: Led. on Comparative Ana- 
tomy, p. 176. 

a-cal'-eph-a, generally written in tht plnr. 
acalephae (q.v.). Sometimes also the word 
acalepha is used as a plural. (See Grifhtb'a 
Cuv., vol. xii.) 

a-cal eph aa, or &c-a-le -phae,s. pi. [Gr. 

a.Ka\r]<py (akaltphe) = a nettle ; so called from 
the property some of them have of imparting, 
when touched, a sensation like the sting of 
a nettle.] The third class of the Radiata, 
Cuvier's fourth sub-kingdom of animals. In 
English they are called Sea-nettles. They were 



ACALFPH. (RHIZOSTOMA CUVIEKI.) 


defined aa zoophjries which swim in the sea 
and in the organisation of which some vessels 
are perceived which are most frequently only 
productions of the intestines, hollowed *in the 
parenchyma of the body. They were divided 
into Acalcphcc simplices and A. hydrostatics : 
the first contained the geuera Medusa 
/Equorea, &c. ; and the latter, Pliysalia* 
Diphyes, and others. They are now combined 
with the hydroid polyps to form the class 
Hydrozoa. They fall under Huxley’s Siphono- 
phora, Discophora, and probably a third as 
yet unnamed order, to contain ‘the animals 
called by Haeckel Trarhymedusce. Of Aca- 
h pine may be mentioned the genus Medusa, 
of which the species on our coasts are called 
fia V‘ frooi their jelly-like aspect ; and 
the Physaha, or Portuguese man-of-war, which 
is common in more southern latitudes. 

a-cal -eph-an, s. [Acaleph.] Any species 
of the class Acalephae (q.v.). 

. . a new genus of Aoalephan. , '—Ou>en : Lect. 
on Invert. Anim., p. 11 L 


ft or ^ fathCr: w6 ‘ wgt> h « re ' cam ? 1 - bir - ‘Here; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine- go pdt, 

or. wore. w 9 lf, work, who. son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, tall; try. Syrian. ». ce = e; ey - a. <»u = kw! 


acalephoid— acanthurus 
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a-c&l' Sph-oid, a. [Gr. a«aXii0Tt (akalephe) — 
*a nettle; «?3or (euios) = form. ] Resembling 
one of the Acalcph®. (Gloss, to Owen's Led. 
on Invert. Animals.) 
ac’-a-lot. [Acacalot.] 
a-cAl -y^ine, a-cal'-y-9m-ous, a. [a, 
priv. ; calycine , fr. calyx (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Destitute of a calyx. 

a-cal -ypta-a, s. [Gr. ■■ (akalephe) = a 

'nettle.] Three-sided Mercury: genus of 

plants belonging to the order Euphorbiace®, 
or Spurge-worts. The apeciea, which are 
found in the warmer parts of the world, 
especially in South America, are stinging 
nettle-like plants of no beauty. More than 
100 are known. A. rubra is the extinct string- 
wood of St. Helena ; A. Indicator Cupameni , 
an Indian plant, has leaves a decoction of 
which are laxative, and a root which, when 
bruised in hot water, has cathartic properties. 

^ The word was originally acalepha, but it 
appears to have been altered to acalypha, to 
distinguish it from acalepha = a class of ra- 
diated animals. [ ACALEPHiE. 1 

Sc-a-lyph'-e-re. [Acalypha.] 

hot. : A section, tribe, or family of the order 
Euphorbiace®, or Spurge-worts. 


a-cam'-a-tos, «. [Gr. a, priv. ; Kd/uv« (kamno) 
' = to work one’s self weary. ] 

Anat. : That disposition of a limb which is 
equally distant from flexion and distension. 

Sc-a-na'-^c-ous, ct. [Gr. a<avo r (akanos) — a 
kind of thistle. [Acanthaceous.] 

Bot. : Armed with prickles. Applied to a 
class of plants that are prickly, and bear 
their flowers and seeds on a head. 


* a-C&n'-gen, v.i. To become mad (?). ( Strat - 
maim.) 

a-ca-nor, s. [Perhaps another spelling of 

* Athanor.] A particular kind of chemical 
furnace. [Athanor.] 

a-can'-tha, s. [Gr. a<av9a (akanfha) = R 
spine or thorn : anij ( ake ) = a point or edge.] 

L In Composition : 

1. Bot. : A thorn. 

2, Zoology : The spine of a fish, of a sea- 
urchin, &c, 

II, As a distinct word : 

Anat. ; The spina dorsi — the hard posterior 
protuberances of the spine of the back. 

* a-can ttaab'-ol-us, a. [Or. a KavBa (akan- 
tha ) — a spine or thorn ; /3«\Aw (hallo) = to 
throw. ] 

Old Surg. : An instrument called also vol- 
8ella, for extracting fish-bones when they stick 
in the oesophagus, or fragments of weapons 
from wounds. 


ft-can-tha'-§e-8e (R. Brown, Llndley, &c.), 
a-C&n-tlri (Jussieu), s. [Lat. acanthus.] 
[Acanthus.] Aeanthads. An order of mono- 
petalons exogens, with L wo stamina ; or if 
there are four, theu they arc Mdynamous. The 
ovary is two-cdled, with hard, often hooked 



ACANTHACEOUS PLANT. 

placenta*, and has from one or two to many 
seeds. There are often large leafy bracts. The 
Acanthaee® are mostly tropical plants, many 
of them being Indian. They have both a 
resemblance and an affinity to the Scrophu- 
lariace® of this country, bnt are distinguish- 
able at once by being prickly and spinous. 
In 1346 Lindley estimated the known species 


at 750, but It is believed that as many as 
1,500 are now in herbariums. Ths acanthus, 
so well known in architectural sculpture, is 
the type of the o.der. [Acanthus.] 

The Acantliac,® are divided into the fol- 
lowing sections, tribes, or families : — 1, Tbun- 
bergie® ; 2, Nelsonie® ; 3, Hygrophile® ; 4, 
Ruellie® ; 5, Barlerie® ; 6, Acauthe® ; 7, 
Aphelandrese ; 8, Gcndarusae® ; 9, Eran- 

theme® ; 10, Dicleptere® ; and 11, Andro- 
graphide®. 

a-can-tha'-^e-ous, a. [Acanthus.] (1) Per- 
taining to one of the Acanthaee® ; (2) more 
or less closely resembling the acanthus; (3) 
pertaining to prickly plants in general. 

a-can' -the -as, s. pi. [Acanthus.] 

Bot.: A section of the order Acantliaeese 
(q.v.). 

a-can -thi-a, s. [Gr. atavOa (akantha) = a 
spine or thorn ] A genus of hemipterous 
insects. The species consist of bugs with 
spinous thoraxes, whence the generic name. 
Several occur in Britain. 

a-can'-thi-as, s. [Gr. aaavOias (akanthias) = 
(1) a prickly thing ; (2) a kind of shark. ] A 
genus of fishes belonging to the family Squa- 
lid®. It contains the picked dog-fish ( A . vul- 
garis), so much detested by fishermen. 

* a-c&nth'-i-^e, s. [Lat. Acanthice m astiche ; 
Gr. ancu>dtKg ^acrixn (alcanthikc mastichc ) ; 
&Ka v0ik6s (aka nth ilcos) ~ thorny.] [Acanthus.] 
The name given by the ancient naturalists to 
gum mastick. [Gum.] 

a-c&n -ttri-i-dco, s. pi [A cant hi a.] A 

' family of hemipterous insects. The typical 
genus is Acanthia (q.v.). 

a-can th'-ine, a. [Lat. acanthinus; Gr. 

* axat'Oiw ( akanthinos ).] [Acanthus.] Per- 
taining to the acanthus plant. 

* Acanthine garments of the ancients : Pro- 
bably garments made of the inner bark of the 
acanthus. 

* Acanthine gum: Gum-arabie. 

* Acanthine wood : Brazilian wood. 

a^canth'-lte, s. [In Ger. akanthit. From 

' Gr. aKavda (akantha) = a thorn; suff. -itc ; 
fr. Gr. \i0<rt (litlios) — a stone.] A mineral 
classed by Dana under his Chalcocite group. 
Comp., AgS. It has about 8671 of silver 
and 1270 of sulphur. It is orthorhombic; 
the crystals are generally prisma with slender 
points. Hardness, 2 5 or less. Sp. gr., 7 76 
to 7-33. Lustre, metallic. Colour, iron- 
black. Sectile. Found at New Fribnrg, in 
Saxony. 

a-ci.nth-^^ph'-a-la, and a-c&nth-o- 
ceph'-a-lans, s. [Gr. &k avBa (akantha) 
=r a thorn; *.€</>« A (kephafe) = the head.] 
Worms having apinous heads. An order of 
intestinal worms, containing the most noxious 
of the whole Entozoa. There is bnt one genus, 
Echinorhynchus. [Echinorhynchus.] 

a-canth-d -de?» s. [Gr. anavBwdnr ( akan - 
thodcs) = full of thorns : aKavtla (akantha) — 
a thorn, prickle.] The typical genus of the 
family of fossil fishes called Acanthodid®. 
[Acanthodid^e.] A. Mltchetli occurs in the 
lower part of Old Red Sandstone of Scotland, 
and other Scotch species in the middle Old 
Red. The genua has representatives also in 
the Carhoniferous rocks on to the Permian. 
It appears to have inhabited fresb water. 

g,-can-thi>d'-I-dae, or a-canth-o'-dii, s. 

[Acanthoses.]. A family of fossil fishes placed 
by Professor M Idler in his first sub-order of 
Ganoidians, the Holostea, or tlioae with a per- 
fect bony skeleton, Ac., ranked by Professor 
Owen as the second family of his Lepido- 
ganoidei, a sub-order of Ganoidean fishes. 
They had heteroecrcal tails. They occur in 
the Old Red Sandstone, Carboniferous, and 
Permian rock a. [ Aca nt h d d er ] 

a-canth <" -Ii-mon, s. [Gr. <5 «av0a (a kanth a) 
= atnoru; \upu>v(lcimoii) = a meadow; any- 
thing bright or flowery.] A genns of plants 
belonging to the order Plumbaginace®, or 
Leadworts. About forty species are known 
from Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece. .4. 
glnmacewn is a pretty plant, vrith pink 
flowers and white calyx, occasionally culti- 
vated in garden rockeries. 

a-c&n-tho-me-tri na, s. [Gr. (akan- 

tha) = a thorn, a prickle ; fie rp«os (metrics) = 
within measure, moderate.] 


boil, ptfht, J6wl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, ben^ta; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon« -sion - shun ; -$lon, -§lon - zhiin. -tious, -clous, - 


Zool. : A family of Radiolarian Rbizopoda. 
Haeckel enumerates sixty-eight genera and 
150 species. They are found in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Adriatic, and the North Sea. They 
form beautiful microscopic objects. 

a-canth -oph-is, s. [Gr. axavSa ( akantJta ) = 

* a thorn ; Ognt (ophis) = a snake.] A geuus of 
snakes belonging to the family Viperid®. It 
contains the Australian Death-adder or Death- 
viper, A. a ntarctica 

a-canth’-op-dd, s. [Gr. axavtfa (akantha) =■ 
a thorn, a spine ; irove (2 mis), genit. it odor 
(podos) = foot. ] 

1. Zool : Aliy animal with spiny feet. 

2. Spec. : A member of the coleopterous 
tribe Acatithopoda. [AcANTHororA.] 

a-canth-op'-dd-a* s. [Gr. avai'^a (akantha) 
— a thorn, a sjiine ; noi>r (pons), genit. woAo? 
(podos) = foot.] A tribe of elavieoru beetles, 
having, as their name imports, spiny feet. The 
Acanthopoda include only one genus, Iletero- 
cerns, the species ' of which frequent the bor- 
ders of marshes, digging holes to conceal 
themselves, but speedily issuing forth if the 
earth about them be distnrbed. 

a-canth-op-ter-a, a-cS.nthop -ter-i, 

‘ s. [Gr. aKavda (akantha) — a thorn, a prickle ; 
0*17 (a/cc) =a point ; irrepov (pteron) = a lea- 
ther, a wing, or anything like a wing, e.g., 
a fin ; m iadat (ptesthai), infin. of niTo^at 
(petomai) = to fly.] 

Ichthy. : The fonrtli sub-order of Professor 
Miiller's order Teleostea. It contains those 
fishes of Cuvier’s Acautliopterygii, or spiny- 
finned fishes, which have the inferior pharyn- 
geal bones distinctly separated. Plofessor 
Owen places under it two sub-orders, the 
Ctenoidei and Cycloidei. It is divided into 
the families Anloatomid®, Triglidre, Percoid®, 
Trachiuidre, Mullid®, Sphynenid®, 8d®ni(l®, 
Sparid®, Chretoclontidae, Teutliid®, Scombe- 
rid®, Xipliiid®, Coryph®nid®, Notacanthid®, 
Cepolid®, Mugilid®, Anabatid®, Goheid®, 
Bleniid®, and Lophiid®. (See those words.) 

a-c&ntli-op'-ter-L [Acanthoptera. ] 

a-canth ^p-ter-yg-i-an, a. & s. [Acanth- 

* OPTERYGU.] 

As adjective : Pertaining to fishes of Cuvier’s 
order Acanthopterygii. 

“. . . he [Cu^er] called those Acanthoptcrygian. 
■which had the fin-rays or some of the anterior ones in 
the form of simple unjomted and unbranclied bony 
spines.”— Pro/. Owen : Lect. on Comp. Anat. of Vertvb. 

As substantive : A fish belonging to Cuvier's 
order Acanthopterygii (q.v.). 

“ . . . and that the Acanthopterygians, constituting 
three-fourths of all the known species of fish, are also 
the type most perfected by Nature, and most homoge- 
neous m all the variations it has received." — Griffiths' 
Cuvier, voL x., p. 18. 

a-canth op-tcr yg-i-i, s. [Gr. atavOa. 
(akautha) = a spine ; 7rTtpuf (pteritx) = (1) the 
wing of a bird, (2) the tin of a fish. Called 
also Acanthopteri and Acanthoptera : 
TTTtpov (jtteran ) = a wing, a feather.] 

1. In Cuvier's classification, a large order of 
fishes placed at the head of tlic class, as being 
in most respects its most highly organised 
representatives. They have the first portion, 
of the dorsal fin, if there is but one, sup- 
ported by spinal rays ; if there are two, then the 
whole of the anterior one consists of spinous 
rays. The anal fin has also some spinous rays, 
and the ventrals one. The order contains 
about three-fourtha of all the known species 
of fishes. Cuvier included under it fifteen 
families, and Dr. Gunther makes it consist of 
five great groups, the first containing forty- 
eight families or sub-families, and the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth, one each. It is the 
same as Acanthopteri. [Acanthopteri.] 

2. In the system of Muller, a group of 
fishes belonging to the sub-order Pharyngo- 
gnatha. It contains the families Chromid®, 
Pomacentrid®, and Labrid®. 

a-c&nth-op-ter-yg'-i-oua, a. [Gr. andvda 
(akantha) ■=■ a thorn; wTcpi^tov (pterugion)-= 
(1) a little wing, (2) a fin, dimin. of -n-ripi.f 
(pterux) — a Ring or fin.] Pertaining to the 
Acanthopterygii. 

a-canth -iir'-us, s. [Gr. aKavda ( akantha ) = 
a thorn; ovpa (oura) = tail.] A genus of 
fishes belonging to the family Teuthid®. The 
A. chvrurgtis of the West Indies is called the 
surgeon-flsh, because it extracts blood from 
the hands of those who, in handling it, forget 
that it lias a spine in its tail. 


, Of ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihgo 
slons = shns. -ble, -die, &c. - b$l, d$l* 
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acanthus—accelerate 


anoint h '-us, s. [In Fr. aconthe ; Sp. & Ital. 
acanto; Lat. acanthus ; Gr. a*avtfos(<ikantkos), 
fr. &Kav$a (akantha) = a thorn, because many 
of the species are spinous. Virgil confounds 
two plants under the name acanthus. Oue is 
either the acanthus of modern botanists (see 
No. 1), or the holly ; the other is an acacia. 
The acanthus of Theophrastus was also an 
acacia, and probably the Arabica.] [See 
Acacia.] 

1. A genus of plants, the typical one of the 
order Acanthaeeae, or Acanthads. In English 
it is inelegantly termed Bear’s- breech, or more 
euphoniously, brank ursine. There are several 
species. Most have a single herbaceous stalk 
of some height, thick, great pinnatifid leaves, 
and the flowers in terminal spikes. 

*’. . . on either side 
Actinthiu, and each odorous bushy shxuh. 

Fenced up the verdant wall." 

Milton • Par. Lost. bk. iv. 

1 Arch. : The imitation, in the capitals of 
the Corinthian and Composite orders, of the 


a-car -i-dse, s. pi. [Gr. Unapt (akari) = a 
mite or tick.] True mites. A family of spiders, 
the typical one of the order Acariua. It con- 
tains the genera Acarus, Sarcoptes, &c. 

a-c&r'-id-an, s. An animal of the family 
Acaridae, or at least of the order Acarina. 

a-car-i-des, &c-ar-I -na, s. [Gr. dxapi 
[akari) = a mite, a tick.] The second order 
of the Trachearian sub- class of Spiders. It is 
also called Mouomerosomata. It contains 
the families Lioguatulidse, Simoneidae, Macro- 
biotidie, Aearida 3 , Ixodidje, Hydrachnidae, 
Oribatidae, Bdellidte, and Trombidiidae. [See 
Acarus.] The young of most species have at 
first birth six legs, to which another pair is 
added on their first moulting. 

ac-ar-i'-na* [Acarides.] 

a-car-it-e^, s. pi. In Cuvier's classification, 
a tribe of spiders, the second of the division or 
sub-order Holetra. 


Bot. : Growing nominally without a stem. 
Seemingly stemless, though iu reality a short 



ACAULOUS PLANT. THE COWSLIP 
(PRIMULA VERIS). 



ACANTHUS IN ARCHITECTURE, AND ITS 
PROBABLE ORIGIN. 


leaves of a species of Acanthus, the A. 
spinosus , which is found in Greece. The 
acanthus first copied is supposed to have 
been growing around a flower-pot ; and the 
merit of adopting the suggestion thus afforded 
for the ornamentation of the capital of a 
pillar is attributed to Callimachus. Another 
species, the .4. mollis, grows in Italy, Spain, 



and the south of France. Both are cultivated 
in Britain. 

H In composition, as : 

acanthus leaf, s. 

” Acanthus-leaves the marble bide 
They once adorned in sculptured pride.” 

Hemans: Widow of Crescent in*. 

acanthus- wreath, s. 

" To watch tbe emerald-coloured water falling 
Thro many a woven acanthus-urreath divine 1” 
Tennyson: Lotus-eaters; Choric .Sony. 

a-c&n'-ti-cone, a-can'-ti-con-ite, s. [Gr. 
(I) d *» 7 (ake) = a point, an edge, (2) avri (anti) 
— opposite ; k>~<vo^ (Aonos) = a cone.] 

Min. : Pistaeite. [Pjstacite.] 

-a-nus, s. [Gr. axj»af (akancs) = a. thorn, 
priekle.] A genus of fossil fishes, belonging 
to the family Percoideae. It was founded by 
Agassiz. The species are found in schists at 
Glaris in Switzerland. 


a ca pel la, al-la ca-pel -la. [ital. a, 

alut = . . . according to; capelin = chapel. 
As is done in the Sistine Chaiiel at Rome, 
viz., without instrumental accompaniment to 
the vocal music.] 

1. In the church style ; i.e., vocal music 
without instrumental accompaniment. 

2. Church music in a chapel time, i.e., two 
or four minims in each bar. (Stainer and 
Barrett.) 


a-car-da-dc, a. [Gr. a, priv. ; and fcap3ia 
(kardw) = the heart.] Without a heart ; desti- 
tute of a heart. 


acardiac foetus.”— Todd and Bowman : 
Phys. A not., tL J72. 


A-car‘-nar, s. An obsolete or erroneous stem is in all cases present, as in the case of 
spelling of Achernar (q.v.). the cowslip. 


^c-a-roid resin, or Resin of Botany Bay 
(C<?H 6 0 6 ). A resin derived from Xanthorriura 
hast il is, a liliaceous plant from Australia. 

a-car -pi-ous, n. [Gr. d«ap7r<a (q karpia) •= 
uufru it fulness : fr. anapnoc (akarpos) = with- 
out fruit: a, priv. ; Kapjroc (karjios) = fruit.] 
Without fruit, barren. 

&C-a-rus, s. [Latinised fr. Gr. dnapi (akari) 
— a mite or tick.] The typical genus of the 
family Aearidaj. It contains the Acarus 
domesticus, or cheese mite, and various other 
species. 

* a-cast -en, t\ t. To cast down. (Sfrafmaun.) 

a-cat-a-lect-ic, n. [In Sp. q catalectico ; Lat. 
aeatalecticus ; fr. Gr. d«aTdAri*Tar (akntatcktos) 
= incessant : d, priv. ; KaraXgya) (katalego) = 
to leave off, to stop.] 

Lit. : Not stopping or halting. The term 
applied to lines in classic poetry which have 
all their feet and syllables complete. The 
ordinary iambic line of the Greek drama is 
correctly described as the lambic trimeter 
acatalectic. Used also substantively. 

a-cat-a-lep -si-a, a-cat-^-lep-sy, s. 

[Gr. a*ara\n'l/ta (akatalepsia) = incomprehen- 
sibleness ; a, priv. ; (katalepsis) = 

a grasping, apprehension, or comprehension : 
Kara (ko ta) = intensive ; A (tepsis) = a 
taking hold : Aap/J.ino (lambano), Xg^opat 
(lepsomai) =: to take.] Acatalepsy; incom- 
prehensibility ; the impossibility 'that some 
intellectual difficulty or other can be solved. 

I. Incomprehensibleness. 

1 2. Med. : Difficulty or impossibility of 
correctly identifying a disease. 

a-cdt-a-lep -tic, n. [Gr. dKaraA^TTTOV (afrnfn- 
leptos) = not held fast, incomprehensible.] 
[Acatalepsia.] Incomprehensible. 

*a-ca'te, or Stellate, s. [Cates.] A thing 
purchased. [Achat.] 

” The kitchen clerk, that hight Digestion, 

Did order all tbe acates iu seemly w'ise." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. lx. SL 

” Ay and all choice that plenty can send In, 

Bread, wine, acates . fowl, feather, fish, or fin.” 

B. J omon : Sad Shepherd. L & 

a-ca -ter, s. [Acate.] A caterer, a purveyor. 

” He is my wardroheruan, my acater, cook, 

Butler and steward.” 

Ben Jonson ; Devil is an Ass. i. 3. 

a-ca'-ter-y, or ac-ca'-try, $. A term 
formerly applied in the royal household to 
a kind of check between the clerks of the 
kitchen and the purveyors. 


*ac-ca’-ble, v.t. [Fr. accabler = to over- 
burden. to oppress.] To weigh down, to 
depress. 

•*. . . thankfulness which doth rather rack* 
men s spirits than accable them or press them down." 
—Bacon, vj. 272. 


Ac-ca-di-an, a. [From Heb. (okkad); 
in the Sept. ’Apxad (Arcftad), a “city” in the 
land of Shinar grouped with Babel, Erech 
and Calneli (Gen. x. 10).] A language prel 
ceding that of the proper Assyrian cuneiform 
inscriptions. It is believed to have be^u u r 
Turanian origin. Many Assyrian proper names 
and other words were derived from the 
Accadian. Its study is now throwing much 
light oq the early history of Western Asia. 


The principal dialect spoken by the latter [the 
primitive inhabitants of Babylonia, the inventors of 
the cuneiform system of writing] was the Accadian. 
in which the hnek-legeiids of the earliest kings are 
inscribed, and of which we possess grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and reading books with Assyrian transla- 
tions annexed.” — Bei>. A. II. Sayce, M.A., Tram. Brit. 
A rcfurol. Soc., voL iii., pt. iL (1874). pp. 465-6. 


ac-c&p-i-tar'-e, [Accapitcm.] To pay 
money to the lord of a mauor upon becoming 
his vassal. 


&c-c&p'-i-tum, s. [Lat. ad = to ; caput = 
head.] Money paid by a vassal to the lord of 
a manor on being admitted to a feud. 


&c~ 5 e -d&s ad cur [Lat. (lit.) = 

you may approach the court. ] 

Law: A writ nominally emanating from the 
royal authority, and designed to remove a 
trial which is not proceeding satisfactorily in 
an inferior court to a court of greater diguity. 

Sece de, v.i. [In Fr. acceder ; ItaL accederc; 
Lat. a credo = to go to, to approach ; also to 
assent to : from ad = to ; cedo = to go ; also, 
among other meanings, to yield.] 

I. To assent to a proposal or to an opinion. 

” To this request he acceded .” — Macaulay ; Hist. 

Eng., ch* x. 


2. To become a party to a treaty by append- 
ing a signature to it, even though it may have 
been negotiated by others. 

. . the treaty of Hanover, in 1725, between 
France and England, to which tbe Dutch afterwards 
acceded. ” — Lord Chesterfield. 

3. To succeed, as a king does to the throne. 

" King Edward IV., who acceded to the throne In 
the year 146L —T. Warton : Hist. Bng. Poetry, iL 104. 

* ac'-^e-dence, s. Old spelling of Acci- 
dence, 


’’ beaming first the accedence, then tbe grammar.’ 
— Milton : Accedence commenced Grammar. 


S.C-a-thar'-si-a, s. [Gr. anadapata (aka- 
tharsia) = want' of cleansing, foulness of a 
wound or sore : a, priv. ; Kdttapaiv ( katharsis ) 
= cleansing ; naOapov (katharos) = clean ; 
KaOaipui ( kathairo )= to cleanse.] 

Surg. : Foulness of a wound, or the impure 
matter which proceeds from a wound ; im- 
purity. 

a-caul-es-^ent, a. [Gr. (I) d. priv. ; (2) 
Lat. caulis, Gr. xauAoc (kauhs)— a stem ; (3) 
• *sccnt . fr. Lat. auff. -cscens (properly crescens) 
= growing.] The same as Acauline (q.v.). 

a-caul -ine, a-caui -ose, a-caul'-ous, o. 

[Gr. u, priv. ; Lat. caulis; Gf. xawAov (kaulos) 
= a stem.] 


' , T — , - L ■ , ui XUCUliCViU 

Lat. ncciaenfia =escacta = escheat (Duconge).] 
A term used of rent paid in money. (Scotch.) 

Of the first accede, that cumia in the Den [Dean] 
of gildis handle. — Aberdeen, Beg., xvi., p, 525 , MS. 
(Suppt. to Jamieson's Scottish Diet l) 


£c-$edihg,pr.})ar. [Accede.] 
ac-^el-er-an'-do. [Ital,] 

Music: An accelerating of the time in a 
tune. It is opposed to rallentondo, the term 
for retarding it. 


ac-9er-er-ate, v.t . [In Fr. acdlerer ; Ital. 
accelerarc = to hasten : ad = to ; cetera — to 
hasten: cetera quick: Gr. xt’Arjv (kites) = a 
riding-horse, a courser; neWui (kello) = to 


^ fare- / . father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go. pit, 
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drive on ; from the root kel ; in Sansc. kal, 
kalydmi — to drive or urge. Possibly remotely 
connected with the Heb., Arani., and Eth. 
Y?j 7 ( qalul ) = to be light in weight, to be 
awift.] [Celerity.] 

1. Lit. : To cause a moving body, a planet 
for example, to move more rapidly. 

•*. . . a disturbing force oblique to the line Join- 
ing the moon and earth, which in some situations acts 
to accelerate, in others to retard her elliptical annual 
motion."— Uertchel : Attron., 9th edit., § 415. 

2. In the Natural World: To quickea de- 
velopment, e.g., the growth of a plant or 
animal. 

3. To hasten proceedings in a deliberative 
body, or to precipitate the coining of an event 
by removing the causes which delay its 
approach. 

". . . could do little or nothing to accelerate the 
proceedings of the Congress." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxiL 

S.c- 9 cl'-cr-a-ted, pa. par. & a. (Accelerate. ] 

**. . . has proceeded, during the nineteenth, with 
accelerated velocity ." — Macaulay .- Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

Nat. Phil. : Accelerated motion ia that of 
which the velocity is continually becoming 
greater aud greater. If the increase of speed 
is equal in equal times, it is called uniformly 
accelerated motion; but if uaequal, theo it is 
denominated variably accelerated motion. The 
fall of a stone to the ground is an example of 
uniformly accelerated motion . 

&c^el er-a ting, pr. par. & s. [Accelerate. ] 

1, .4 s a participle : 

”. . . the gravity of the accelerating force ceases 
to act ."— Gregory : Hally's Sat. Phil., p. 51. 

Meek. : The accelerating force is the force 
which produces accelerated motion. In the 
fall of a stone to the ground it is the gravi- 
tating power of the earth. It is the quotient 
produced by dividing the motion or absolute 
force by the weight of the body moved. 

2. As substantii'e : Hastening. 

". . . and. it may be. in the spring, the acceterathig 
would have been the speedier. —Lord Bacon : H'orAa 
(1765), Vol. i. 

&C-9el-er-a'-tion, s. [Fr. accileration ; fr. 
Lat, acveleratio. (Accelerate.J 

L & IL The act of accelerating, quickening, 
or hastening motion, energy, or development ; 
or the state of being so accelerated, quickened, 
or hastened. Applied — 

1. To a material body in motion. 

“The acceleration of motion produced by gravity." 
—Gregory : Hally's Nat. Phil. (1806), p. 49. 

“ . . . moderate acceleration and retardation, ac- 
countable for hy the ellipticity of their orbits, being 
all that is remarked."— Uertchel ; Attron., 9th edit., 
% 459. 

2. Pkys. £ Path. ; To the quickening of the 
movement of the circulating fluid and increase 
of action in other portions of the body. 

3. To increased rapidity of development in 
animals or plants. 

“Considering the languor ensuing that action In 
Some, and the visible acceleration it maketh of age in 
Most, wc cannot but tbink venery much abridgeth 
our days." — Brown, 

III. The amount of the quickeuing, hasten- 
ing, or development. 

1. Natural Philosophy : 

The rate of increase of velocity per unit of 
time. The C.G.8. unit of acceleration is the 
acceleration of a body whose velocity increases 
in every second by the C.G.S. unit of velocity 
— viz., by a centimetre per second. (Everett: 
C.G.S. System of Units ( 1875), ch. iii., p. 211.) 

The U nit of Acceleration : That acceleration 
with which a unit of velocity would be gained 
in a unit of time. (Everett.) It varies 
directly as the unit of length, and inversely as 
the square of the unit of time. The numerical 
value of a given acceleration varies inversely 
as the unit of length, and directly aa the 
square of the unit of time. (Ibid., ch. i., pp. 
2, 3.) “ If T stands for time, then angular 

acceleration is = T ,-” (Tbul.) “ If L stands for 

length, and T for time, then acceleration is ~ 
(Ibid.) T* 

2. ^4sfro«07ny: 

The secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion : An increase of about eleven seconds 
per century in the rapidity of the moon’s mean 
motion. It was discovered by Halley and ex- 
plained by Laplace. 

Acceleration of the fixed stars: The measure 
of the time by which a tixed star daily gains 
on the sun on passing the meridian. A star 
passes the meridian 3 min. 55 9 see. earlier 


each day ; not that the star’s motion is really 
accelerated— it is that the sun’s progress is 
retarded, aa in addition to his apparent diurnal 
motion through the heavens, he is also making 
way to the east at the rate of 59 min. 8 ‘2 sec. 
a day. 

Acceleration of a planet : The increased 
velocity with which it advances from the 
perigee to the apogee of its orbit. 

3. Hydrology : 

Acceleration of the tides: The amount by 
which from certain causes high or low water 
occurs before its calculated time. 

4. Phys. £ Path. : The extent to which iu 
certain circumstances the circulating fluid 
and other parts of the system gain increased 
activity. 

&c- 9 el'-er-at-Ive, a. [Accelerate.] Pro- 
ducing increased velocity, quickening motion. 

“If the force vary from instaut to instant, its ac- 
celerative effect will alao vary." — Atkinson: Ganot's 
Physics (1868), p. 18. 

Accelerative force. [Accelerating.] 

&C- 9 M -er at or, s. [Accelerate.] That 
which accelerates ; a post-office van used to 
convey officials from place to place. 

1, Anat. : A muscle, the contraction of 
which accelerates the expulsion of the urine. 

2. Ord. : A cauoon with several powder 
chambers, whose charges are exploded con- 
secutively, in order to give a constantly 
increasing rate of progression to the pro- 
jectile aa it passes along the bore. 

&c- 9 er-er-at-or-y, a. [Accelerate.] Ac- 
celerating, as adapted to accelerate motion. 

* accend , v.t. [Lat. accendo = to set on fire.] 
[Candid, Candle, Kindle.] 

L To burn up, to burn. 

“ Our devotion, if sufficiently accended, would, as 
theirs, bum up innumerable books of this sort."— Dr. 
H. More : Decay of Christian Piety. 

2. To light up. 

" While the dark world the sun's bright beams accend.’ 
Harvey : Owen's Epigrams (1677). 

* &c-9end -ed, pa. par. & a. [Accend.] 

tic^end-ent-e^, s. pi. [Lat. accendentes, pi. 
of accendens, pr. par. of accendo— to set on 
lire.] 

Eccles. : An order of petty ecclesiastical 
functionaries in the Church of Rome, whose 
office is to light, snulT, and trim the tapers. 
They ar« oot very different from the acolytes. 
[Accensor.es.] 

* &c- 9 end-i-bir-i-ty t s. [Accend.] Com 
bustibility, capability of being set oq fire or 
burnt. 

* ac- 9 end'-i-ble, a. [Accend.] Capable of 
being set on lire or burnt, combustible. 

* &c-9end'-ing, pr. par. [Accend.] 

cic-^en'-dl-te. [Lat. imper. of accendo = to 
kindle.] A liturgical term signifying the 
ceremony observed in mauy Roman Catholic 
churchea iu lighting the candles oq solemn 
festivals. 

* &c- 9 en'se, v.t. To kindle (literally or 
figuratively) ; to incense. 

“ Basil ius being greatly accented, and burning with 
desyre of revenge, invaded the kingdom of Caesar."— 
Eden: Martyr., SOI. 

t eleven -sion, s. [Lat. accensus — kindled, 
pa. ]Hir. of accendo.] The act of setting on 
fire, or the atate of beiog set on fire. 

" The fulminating damp will take Are at a candle or 
other flame, aud upon its necenriou give a crack or 
report like the discharge of a gun."— Woodward .- .Vaf. 
Hitt. 

Sc^cn-sbr'-e^, s. pi. [Lat. accensum, supine 
of accendo.] The same as Accendentes (q.v.). 

£c'- 9 ent, s. [In Ger. & Fr. accenf ; Ital. 
accento, fr. Lat. accentus =(1) the accentuation 
of s word, a tone, (2) the tone of a flute, (3) 
growth : ad — to ; cantus = tone, melody, or 
ainging ; cano— to sing: root can; Sansc. 
kan— to shine ; Welsh can — bright, a song ; 
ennu = to bleach ; Cornish kona = to whiten ; 
Irish canaim = to aing. ] [Accend. ] 

* I. Primarily, it signified the same as the 
Greek Trpoaui^ui (prosod fr i), viz., a musical in- 
tonation used by the Greeks in reading and 
speaking. 


IL Now (in general language) : 

1. The laying of particular stress upon a 
certain syllable or certain syllable* in a word ; 
or an inflection of the voice which gives to 
each syllable of a word its due pitch with 
respect to height or lowness. In a dissyllable 
there is but one accent, as a-back’, but in a 
polysyllable there are more than one. Id 
transubstantiation there are properly three 
— tran’ -sub-stan' -ti-a’-tion. Oue of these, how- 
ever— that on the fifth syllable, the a just 
before -tion — is greater than the rest, and is 
called the primary accent; the others are 
called secoiulary. There is a certain analogy 
betweeo accent aud emphasis, emphasis doing 
for whole words or clauses of sentences what 
accent does for single syllables. 

2. Certain diacritical marks borrowed from 
the Greeks, and designed to regulate the force 
of the voice io pronunciation or for other uses. 
They are three in number : the acute accent 
('), designed to note that the voice should 
be raised; the grave accent ( ), that it should 
be depressed ; aod the circumflex (“ or *), 
which properly combines the characters of the 
two accents already oained, that the voice 
should be first raised and then depressed. 
The acute aQd grave acceuts are much used in 
French, but to discriminate sounds, as elite, 
erhne ; and the circumflex of the form A is 
frequently employed io Latio to discriminate 
the ablative of the first decleusioo, as pennd, 
from the Qomi native pen na. 

U Accents and other diacritical marks 
occur also in English. Sometimes the former 
are employed to regulate the stress of the 
voice ; sometimes, again, they are employed 
for other purposes. 

Specially : 

(a) Geom. £ Alg. : Letters, whether capital 
or small, are at times accented, particularly 
when there is a certain relation between the 
magnitudes or quantities which they represent. 
Thus, for example, the line a b may be com- 
pared with the line a' b', aud the quantity x y 
with x‘ y‘. 

(b) Trig. : Accents mark minutea and 
seconds of a degree : e.g., 30° 16' 37". 

(c) Hot. ; Accents are sometimes used to 
denote minutes and seconds of ao hour: e.g., 
6h. V 14". 

(d) Engineering : Feet aud inches, and 
similar measures of length, are often noted by 
accents : thus, 3' 10" = 3 feet 10 ioches. 

3. Mode of speaking or pronunciation, with 
especial reference to dialectic peculiarities. 

“The broadest accent of his province." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

1i Poetry: Sometimes used for the language 
of a natioo or race. 

“ How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted o'er 
In states unborn and accents yet unknown." 

Shakesp. : Jul. Ccttar, iii L 

4. Sometimes without reference to dialectic 
peculiarities. 

“.4ccent Is a kind of ebaunting; all men have accent 
of their own, though they only notice that of others." 
— Carlyle: Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lect. iii. 

5. In the plural: Words. Chiefly iu poetry, 
but also io prose. 

*' But when he speaks, what elocution flows 1 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 

The copious accents fall, with easy art ; 

Melting they fall, and sink into tne heart!" 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. ill. 285 — JS6. 

"... the last accent* of the darling of the people.* 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

If In Poetry : Sometimes specially a vocal 
accompaniment to instrumental music. 

“ Not by chords alone 

Well touch'd, but by resistless accents more." 
Cowper : Trantl. of Milton's Lat. Poem to his father. 

6. ilfod. Music: The strain which recurs at 
regular intervals of time. Its position is in- 
dicated by upright strokes called bars. Tho 
first note iuside a bar is always accented. 
When the bars coutain more than oue group 
of notes, which happens in compound time, 
other accents of lesser force occur on the first 
note of each group : these are called secondary 
or subordinate acceuts, whilst that just inside 
the bar is termed the primary or principal 
accent. Other accents can be produced at any 
point by the use of the sign or sf The 
throwing of the accent on a normally unac- 
CLMited portion of the bar is called syncopation. 
A proper grouping of accents will j>roduce 
rhythm. It is considered a fault if an ac- 
cented musical note falls on a short syllable. 
(Stainer and Barrett : Dictionary of Musical 
Terms.) 


boil, bb^; pbtlt, Jb^rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — t, 
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£c-gent', v.t. & i. [lo Ger. accentuircn ; Fr. 
accent uer.] 

L Transitive : 

1. To place stress upon a particular syllable 
or syllables in a word or note in a piece of 
music. 

**. . . and accenting the words, let her dally read." 
— Locke, on Education. 

2. To place a diacritical mark over a syllable 
meaut to be accented. 

IL Intransitive : 

Poetic : To utter, to pronounce. 

"And now congeal’d with grief, can scarce Implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies.” 

IPotton. 

ac-gent'-ed, pa. par. [Accent, v.t.] 

Music: The term applied to those notes in 
a bar on which the stress of the voice falls. 
[Accent, s., II. 0] 

£c-gent'-iilg, i>r. par. [Accent, v.t.] 
Sc-gent'-or, s. [Lat. accentor = one who sings 
with another : ad — to ; cantor — a musician, 
a singer ; cano — to sing.] 

t 1. Music: One who takes the chief part 
in singiug. 

2. A genus of birds so called from its 
sweetness of note. It belongs to the family 
Sylviadse, and contains two British species, 
the A. alpinus , or Alpine accentor, and the 
A. modularis, or hedge accentor, generally 
called the hedge-sparrow. [Hedge-sparrow.] 

&c-gent-u-al, a. [Accent.] Pertaining to 
accent, connected with accent ; rhythmical. 

. that [music] which was simply rhythmical 
or accentual.’’— Mason : Church Music, p. 38. 

ac-gent -u- ate, v.t. [In Ger. accentuircn; 
Fr. aecentucr; Sp. acentuar ; ltal. acccntuare.] 
[Accent. ] 

L To pronounce with an accent. 

1. Lit. : To lay stress on a particular syl- 
lable of a word in speaking, or on a particular 
note of music. 

2. Fig. : To lay stress upon anything. 

11 In Bosnia the struggle between East aad West waa 
even more accent uated,"— Canon Llddon {in Times, 
Dec. 8. 1876). 

II. To place a mark over a written or 
printed word to indicate the accent. 

&c-gent U-at-ed, pa. par. & a. [Accentu- 
ate.] 

&c-gent~u-at-ing, pr. par. [Accentuate.] 

&c-gent-u~a' tion, s. [In German & French, 

accentuation.] 

]. The placing of stress on particular syl- 
lables in speaking, or oq particular notes of 
music in singing, or playiag ao instrument. 

"This In a language like the Greek, with long words, 
measured syllables, and a great variety of accentuation 
between one syllable and another. 1 '— Grofe : Hist, of 
Greece, ch. Ixvil. 

2. The placing an accent over a written or 
printed word, or over a note of music. 

*’ The division, scansion, and accentuation of all the 
rest of the Psalms in the Bishops’ edition .” — Louth ; 
Confutation of Bp. Hare, p. 18. 

ac-gop -gion, s, [Acception.] 

1. Reception. 

*’ . , . the emperour give thereto favorable aceep- 
don.’ , — Vegcciu» J IS., Douce, 291, f. A (Haiti well.) 

2. Acceptation ; meaning in which a word 
is taken. 

"There is a second accepcion of the word faith.”— 
Saunderwon / Sermon* ( 1689), p. 6L. 

ac-gept', v.t. [In Ger. acceptiren ; Fr. ac- 
cepter; Sp. accptar ; ltal. accettare ; Lat. 
accepto, frequentative = to take or accept 
often : from acceptum, supine of accvpio (lit.) 
— to take to one's self, to accept : ad = to ; 
capio — to take.] 

1. To consent to take what is offered to 
one ; this element of consent distinguishing 
it from the more general word receive. Thus, 
one may receive a blow, i.e., it is thrust upon 
him unwillingly ; but he accepts a present, 
i.e., he consents to take it instead of sending 
it back. 

"Accept the gift.” Wordsworth: Laodamla. 

2. To view with partiality, to favour. 

"How long will ye judge unjustly, and accept the 
persons of the wicked?”— Pt. lxxxii. 2. 

3. Theol. : To receive into favour, granting 
at the same time forgiveness of sia ; to 
forgive. 


•'ll thou doest well, shalt thou aot be accepted f— 
Gen. iv. 7. 

4. To agree to with disfavour, under some 
measure of constraint. 

"Tlie Spanish Government . . . was ready to accept 
any conditiooa which the conqueror might dictate. — 
MacauUiy: Hut. Eng., ch. xxii. 

5. To admit to be true in point of fact, or 
correct in poiot of reasouiug. 

*' To the mind that will not accept such conclusion 
. . . 0«»c«; Clasttfic. of the Mammalia, p. CO. 

6. Comm. : To consent to renew a bill and 
promise to pay it. 

* ac-gept', s. [From the verb.] Acceptance, 
consent. 

&c-gept s. [From acceptable. ] 

The quality of possessing the attractions likely 
to produce, or which actually have produced, 
a favourable reception ; likelihood of being 
received. 

”... for the obtaining the grace and acceptability 
of repentauce ." — Jeremy Taylor : Worthy Communi- 
cant. 

ac-gept'-a-ble, a. [In Fr. acceptable; fr. 
Lat. aeceptabilis.] 

1. Able to be accepted, that may be re- 
ceived with pleasure, gratifying. 

“ With acceptable treat of fish or fowl, 

By nature yielded to his practised haud.” 

Wordtioorth : Excur., bk. vii. 

If In poetry, often with the accent on the 
first syllable. 

Often used in advertisements, e g., in the 
phrase “ an acceptable offer *’ = one which the 
seller of anything considers sufficient to allow 
the transaction to take place. 

2. Agreeable to. 

*■ Ben to the hibe God mor acceptable 
Thau yourea, with your feat is at your table.” 

Chaucer : Sompnouret Tale, 7,495-6. 

" Let the words of my month, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy eight, 0 Lord.”—/ 1 *, 
xix. 14. 

3. Favourable. 

"Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time have I 
heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped 
thee."— Isa. xlix. 8. 

&cgept-ableness, $. [From acceptable.] 
The possession of a quality or of qualities 
fitting a person or thing to be favourably 
received. 

" It will therefore take away the accept ableness of 
that conjunction.’’— Grew : Cosmologia Sacra, ii. 2. 

ac-gept' -a-hly, adv. [From acceptable.] In 
stich a manner as to please, gratify, or give 
satisfaction to. 

"Let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably." — Heb. xii. 28. 

&c-gept ange, s. [Accept,] 

I. & IL The state of receiving with satis- 
faction, or at least with acquiescence ; or the 
act of taking what is offered to one. 

The state of receiving anything— 

(1) With satisfaction : 

. . shall come up with acceptance on mine 
altar.” — Isa. lx. 7. 

(2) With dissatisfaction. 

•’. . . a sum which he thought unworthy of his 
acceptance, and which he took with the savage snarl 
of disappointed greediness.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

IIL That which has been received. 

Comm. & Law : A bill of exchange drawn on 
one who agrees absolutely or conditionally to 
pay it according to the tenor of the document 
itself. To render it so valid that if the drawee 
foil to liquidate it the drawer may be charged 
with costa, the promise of the drawer must be 
in writing under or upon the back of the bill. 
"... every trader who had scraped together a 
hundred pounds to meet his accejstanrex, would find 
his hundred pounds reduced in a moment to fifty or 
sixty ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

t IV. The generally received meaning of a 
word, phrase, or assertion. 

* ... an assertion most certainly true, though 
under the cornmoo acceptance of it, not only false, 
hut odious.’’— Souf A. 

ac-gep^ta'-tion, s. [In Fr. acceptation; Sp. 
aceptacion; ItaL acccttazione.] [Accept.] 

1. Reception, coupled with approbation. 

'* This ia a faithful saying, and worthy of all aceep- 
tationf — 1 Tim. i. 16. 

t 2. Reception generally. 

•' . . . all are rewarded with like coldness of ac- 
ceptation." — Sir P. Sidney. 

3. Acceptableness. 

. . are notwithstanding of so great dignity and 
acceptation with God, that most ample reward in 
heaven is laid up for them." — Hooker. 


4. Estimate, estimation. 

”... king in the reputation or acceptation of God.” 
—Report on the Hun of Kent's Case. (See Prouder 
Hist. Eng., ch. vii.) 

Specially used of high estimation or 
esteem. 

. . the state of esteem or acceptation they are 
in with their parents and governors."— Locke : Educa- 
tion, § 58. 

5. The sense or meaning put upon a word. 
"... proof that the words have been employed 

hy other* in the acceptation iu which the speaker or 
writer desires to use them J. S. Mill; Logic. 

ac-gep'-ted, pa. par. & a. [Accept, v.t.] 

" My new accepted guest I haste to find. 

Now to Peineus' honour'd charge consign'd.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xvii., «e. <J7. 

ac-gep-ter, ac-gep-tor, s. [Lat. acceptor.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : One who accepts. In this- 
sense generally spelled Accepter. 

"God is oo accepter of persons."— ChiTlingworth : 
Sermons, S. 

2. Law & Comm. : One who having had a 
bill of exchange drawn upon him, accepts it. 
[Acceptance.] Till he has done this he is- 
called tlie drawee. 

t &c-gep-til-a'-tion, s. [Lat. acceptilatio, fr. 
acceptum (Comm.), that which is received; 
latus, pa. par. of fero = to bear.] Forgiveness 
of a debt, the extinction of a verbal contract 
attended with some hollow formalities. “ A 
verball acquittance, when the debtor de- 
mandeth of tlie creditour, Doe you acknow- 
ledge to have had and received this or that? 
And the creditour answeretb, Yea, I doe ac- 
knowledge it” (Minsheu.) 

ac-cep'-t ing,pr.par. [Accept.] 

* ac-gep'-tion, s. [Lat. acception an accept- 
ing.] 

1. Acceptance, the state of being received. 

"... the original cause of our acception before 
God."— Homilies, 11. : Alms Deeds. 

t 2. The received meaning of a word. 

“That this hath been esteemed the due and proper 
acception of the word. "— Hammond : Fundamentals. 

t jic-gep'-tive, a. Ready to accept. 

" The people generally are very nccrptlve, and apt to« 
applaud any meritable work."— L. Jonson: The Case; 
is Altered, ii. 7. 

&c-gep'-ter. [Accepter.] 

* ac-ger se, v.t. [Lat. accersio.] To call 
together, to summon. 

"... and thereupon accersed and called together 
hys &rmy,"—ffaU : Edward IV., t 26. 

&C-^ess, * &C -gesse (formerly pron. &c- 
gess : see the examples from Milton, Shake- 
speare, Pope, &c.), s, [In Fr. acces ; ltal. ac- 
cesso, fr. Lat. acccssus = a going to, a coming 
to : also, a fit, the sudden attack of a disease : 
a ccedo = to go to, to come to.] 

L The act, process, or movement of going 
forward, in contradistinction to going back. 
"... were it Dot for the variations of the accesses 
and recesses of the sun, which call forth and put- 
hack.” — Bacon : De Calore et Frigore, 

Hence, II. Increase, addition. 

1, Generally: 

" A stream which, from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flow* 

Without accost of unexpected strength.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

2. Medicine: 

(a) The return of a periodical disease, such 
as intermittent fever, madness, &c. An access 
and paroxysm are different Access is the 
commencement of tlie new invasion made by 
the disease, while the paroxysm is its height. 
(See Blonnt.) 

"And from access of frenzy lock’d the brain." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xii. 21 a 

Hence (* b) formerly used for a fever itself. 
(CAaurer.) 

“A wateT lilly. which doth remedy 
In hot accesses as bokea specify.” 

Loch at, bk. L, c. 16. 

If The word is still used in Lancashire for 
the ague. (Halliwell : Diet.) [Axes.] 

IIL Liberty, means or opportunity of ap- 
proach. 

1. Gen. : Liberty of approach, as to God, to 
a great man, or to anything ; approach. 

“ L in the day of my distress, 

Will call on Thee for aid : 

For Thou wilt grant me free access. 

And answer what I pray'd.” 

Milton : Ps. lxxxvi. 

** When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs* 
We are denied access unto his person." 

Shakesp . . K. Henry IV., Part IT., Iv. L 
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*• Go. lest the haughty partner of my *way 
With Jealous eyes thy close access survey." 

Pope: Homer ' s Iliad, bit. L, 676-7. 

*\ . . they were neither contemporary witnesses, nor 
bad personal access to the evidence of contemporary 
witnesses. Leans: Credibility of Early Hainan Hist. 

2. Spec. : Ojiportunity of sexual intercourse. 

" . . . if the husband be out of the kingdom of 
England, . . . ao that no access to his wife can be 
presumed." — Blackstone : Comment., bk. L, ch. 16. 

3. Means of approach. 

(а) Generally: 

" The access of the town was only hy a neck of 
land." — Aacon. 

(б) Arch. : A passage, such as a corridor, 
between the several apartments in a building. 

Ac gcs-sax-i-ly, adv. [Accessohily. ] 
ac'-gcs-sar-J-ness, s. [Accessoriness.] 

&c -ccs-sax-y, s. k a. [Accessory.] 

* ac'-^esse, s. [Fr.] Old spelling of Access. 

Ac-^es-Sl bil-i-ty, s. [Lat. access i& il it as.] 
Approachableness. 

. . to place the Scriptures In a position of 
accessibility to the mass of the community." — Glad- 
stone: State in Relation to the Church, ch. vii. 

Ac-^cs -si ble, a. [Iu Fr. accessible, fr. Lat. 
accessibilis. ] 

I. Able to be approached, approachable : 

1. Aa a place with a path or road leading 
to it. 

'•Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent. 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high.” 

Milton : Par. Lost, bk. iv. 

2. As a person of courteous manners, affable. 

3. As God, in the capacity of Hearer of 
Prayer. 

" May she I and If offended Heaven be «till 
Accessible, and prayer prevail, she will." 

Cowper ; Tabic Talk. 

4. More tig. : As a mind by reason. 

•*. . . whose testimony would have satisfied all 
minds accessible to reason.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. viiL 

H. Obtainable, procurable. 

" It appears, from the best information which io at 
present accessible . . — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

•• No authentic record of the migrations or acts of 
the Pelasgian people appears to have been accessible to 
the historians of antiquity."— Leads : Credibility of 
Early Homan Hist. 

fic-9es -si-bly, adv. [Accessible.] In sueh 
a situation or of such a character aa to be 
approachable. 

Ao-ces -Sion, s. [In Fr. accession. : fr. Lat. 
accessio = a going or coming to ; accedo = to 
go or come : ad = to ; cedo = to go or come.] 

I, Lit. : The act of going to. 

Specially : 

1. The act of a king or queen in comiug to 
or reaching the throne when it has become 
vacant by the death or removal of the former 
oecupant. 

" Tho hill . . . received the royal assent ou the 
tenth day after the accession of William and Mary." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. The act of acceding to, adhering to, 
engaging or joining in a project, enterprise, 
treaty, or anything similar. 

** Beside, what wise objections he prepares 
Against my late accession to the wars?” 

Dry den .< Fables. 

* 3. Accessoriness to, complicity with or io. 

"1 am free from any accession, by knowledge, coun- 
sel, or any other way. to his late Majesty's death." — 
Marquis of Argyle : Speech on the Scaffold. 

IL That which goes or cornea to another 
thing, that which is added to anything. 

1. Gen. : Increase, addition. 

. . bo enormous an accession of gain would 
probably Induce the improver to save a part." — J. S. 
Mill : Polit. Economy. 

"... a gTcat uccexsion of strength."— J/acaufay; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

"Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own large 
accoMuons, raise a fortune to his heir." — Clarendon. 

2. Med. : The coming on of the paroxysm 
of periodical disease : as, for instance, of 
intermittent fever. 

*' Quotidian, having an Interval of twenty-four 
hours, the accession of the paroxysm being early in 
the morning."— Cyclcyp, qf Prac. Med. 

3. Law : An addition to property produced 
by natural growth or by artistic labour upon 
the raw materials. The increase of a flock of 
sheep by the birth of lamha is, in law, an 
accession to the property. 

Acrtjes -sion-al, a. [Accession.] Pertaining 
to accession, additional 

" The accessional prepouderancy is rather an appear- 
ance than reality ."— Sir T. Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 


* ac~9es'-Sive, a. [Eng. access; -ire.] Con- 
tributory. 

"His own accessive and excessive wickedness."— 
Adams: Works, U. 379. 

* Ac-9es -sive-lle, adv. [Eng. accessive ; -ly.] 
By his own seeking (HalliwelJ) ; accessorily, 
as an accessory (Wright) 
accessor -i-al, a. [AccEssonv.] Pertain- 
ing to an accessary. [Accessory, cl] 

"A sentence prayed or moved for on the principal 
matter in question ought to be certain, but on acces- 
sorial matters it may be uncertain. '—AyUjfe : Pa- 
rergon, 490. 

ac'~9es-sdr i-ly, ac-9es-sar-i-ly, adv. 
[Accessory or Accessary.] After the manner 
of an accessory. 

ac-9es-sdr-i-nes8, ac'-^es-sar-i-ness, 

s. [Accessory or Accessary.] The state of 
being accessory. 

"... a negative accessoriness to the mischiefs." 
— Dr. It. More Decay of Christian Piety. 

ac’-9es sor~y, s. [In Fr. accessoire ; Low 
Lat. accessorius, fr. classical Lat. accesses.] 
[Access.] 

A. Of persons : 

Law : One who is not the chief actor in an 
offence nor present at its commission, but still 
is connected with it in some other way. Acces- 
sories may become ao before the fact or after the 
fact. Sir Matthew Hale defines au accessory 
before the fact as one who, being absent at the 
time of the crime committed, doth yet pro- 
cure, counsel, or command another to commit 
a crime. If the procurer be present when the 
evil deed is being done, be is not an accessory, 
but a principal. An accessory after the fact 
is one who, knowing a felony to have been 
committed, receives, relieves, comforts, and 
assists the felon. In high treason of a pro- 
nounced character there are no accessories, all 
are principals. la petit treason, murder, and 
felonies, there may be accessories ; except 
only in those offences which, by judgment of 
law, are sudden and unpremeditated, as man- 
slaughter and the like, which, therefore, cannot 
have any accessories before the fact. So too 
in petit larceny, and in all crimes under the 
degree of felony, there are no accessories either 
before or after the fact ; but all persons con- 
cerned therein, if guilty at all, are principals. 
(Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. iv. , chap, iii.) 

" For the law of principal and accessory, aa respects 
high treasou. then was. and is to this day. iu a state 
disgraceful to English jurisprudence. In coses of 
felony, a distinction, founded on justice and reason, 
Is made between the principal and the accessory after 
the fact He who conceals from justice one whom he 
knows to be a murderer is liable to punishment, hut 
not to the punishment of murder. He, on the other 
hand, who shelters one whom he knows to he a traitor 
is, according to all our Jurists, guilty of high treaaou." 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Ord. Lang, (somewhot figuratively) : One 
who abets or countenaaces anything which 
is wrong, whether human law consider it a 
crime or no. 

11 An accessary hy thine inclination 
To all sins past, and all that are to come. 

From the creation to the general doom." 

Shakcsp. : Rape of Lucrece. 

B. Of things : 

1. Gen. : That which helps something else. 

". . . the consideration constitutes an accessary 
to the fundamental law of progress."— Martineau: 
Comte's Philosophy, Introd., ch. i. 

2. Painting : Accessories are whatever 

representations are introduced into a painting 
apart from the leading figures. In literary 
composition, &c., the word has an analogous 
meaning. 

". . . who seeks only to embody in language the 
enbstanoe of the fact, and who discards all accessories, 
all ornament, and all conjecture."— Lewis : CreillbCUy 
of Early Roman Hist. 

3. Biol. : Something added to the usual 
number of organa or their parts. (London.) 

" The swlm-hladder has also been worked in as an 
accessory to the auditory organs of certain fish."— 
Darwin ; Origin of Species. 

fre'-ges-sor-y, ac'-9es-sar-y. t In Fr - 

accessoire.} 

I. Of persons: Acceding to, contributing or 
contributory to, partially responsible for. 

", . . he would rather onffer with them than he 
accessary to their Bufferings."— Macaulay: Ilist. Eng., 
ch. ix. 

*] In the earlier editions of Maeanlay the 
spelling adopted is accessary, iu the later ones 
accessory. 

II. Of things: Contributing, aiding in a 
secondary way. 

1. Generally: 

"... imply n whole train of accessory and ex- 
planatory local legends ."— G rote : Hist, of Greece. 


2. Anal. Accessory nerves (accessorius Wit- 
lisii, or par accessor i um) : A pair of nerves 
which pursne a very devious course in the 
bodily frame. Arising by several filaments 
from the medulla spinalis of the neck, they 
advance to the first vertebra, and thence 
through the foramea of the os occipitis to the 
cranium. After communicating there with 
the ninth and tenth pairs they pass out close 
to the eighth, and terminate finally in the 
trapezius. 

"The eighth pair (of uerves, according to Willan's 
arrangement] including the gloiwo-pharynge.il, the 
pneumo-gastric, and the spina) accessory." — Todd & 
Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., ch. xi. 

3. Zool . Accessoi'y cusps (in teeth) : Those 
superadded to the more normal ones, aud 
contributing to their efficiency. 

"The tooth of the foosil in question differs in the 
shape of the middle and in the size of the accessory 
cusps.” — Owen : British Fossil Mammals (1846), p. 72. 

Accessory valves (in the shells of the mol- 
luscous geuera Pholas, Pholididia, and Xylo- 
phaga) : Small valves additional to the two 
large ones naturally occurring in those “ bi- 
valve " shells. They protect their dorsal mar- 
gins. They are well seeu in the common 
Pholas dactylus. 

4. Painting : Pertaining to the unessential 
parts of a picture, introduced either for the 
purpose of illustrating the main subject, or 
for ornament's sake. 

5. -Scots Law : 

(а) Accessory actions are those which are 
subservient to others, or designed to prepare 
the way for them : as, for instance, an actiou 
for the recovery of lost deeds. 

(б) An accessory obligation is an obligation 
arising from another one which is antecedent 
and primary to it. Thus when one borrows 
money at interest, the repayment of the prin- 
cipal is the primary, and the regular liquida- 
tion of the interest the accessory obligatioa. 

ac~9es'-sus. [Lat. acccssus.] A term in canon 
law, signifyiag a method of voting at the 
electiou of a pope, generally known as au 
election by acclamation. 

ac-ci-a-ca-tu -ra (ci as 9b!), s. [Ital., from 
acciaccare = to bruise, to crush, to jam down.] 
Music: The procedure of an organist when, 
in place of touching a single note, he also 
momentarily allows his finger to come in con- 
tact with the semitone below. 

Ac’-9l-den9e, s. [Lat. accidentia = a casual 
event.] A11 elementary book of grammar, 
especially of Latin grammar ; hence, first 
principles, rudiments. 

" My hushaud says, my sou profits nothing in the 
world at his book ; I pray you, ask hiursome questions 
In his accidence," — dhakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 1. 

ac-91-dcns, s. [Lat. accidens, pr par. of 
accido; also s .] The opposite of esseoce or 
substance. [Accident, No. II.] 

" Accident , on the contrary, has no connexion what- 
ever with the essence, but may coine and go, and the 
species still remain what it was before."—/, a. Mill : 
Logic. 

3,c'-^X-dent, s. [In Fr. o evident; ltal. acci- 
dente; Lat. accidens, pr. par. of occido — to 
fall to, to arrive suddeuly, to happen : ad = 
to ; ccuZo = to fall ] [Case, Cadence. ] 

1. Of occurrences : 

L Gen. : An occurrence or event of what- 
ever kind 

"And ye choice spirits, that admonish me. 

And give me signs of future accident*! {Thunder.)’ 
Shakcsp. : King Henry 17., Part /., v. a 

2. Specially: 

(a) Something unpurposed or unintentional, 
an occurrence not planned beforehand by man. 

"Ant. Do it at once; 

Or thy precedent services are all 
But accidents unpurposed.’ 

Shakcsp. : Antony and Cleopatra, Iv. 12. 

" And more by accident thRo choice, 

I listened to that single voice." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, iv. 

(b) An unforeseen occurrence, particularly 
if it be of a calamitous character. This is the 
most common use of the word. 

"An unhappy accident, he told them, had forced 
him to make to them in writing a communication 
which he would gladly have made from the throne."— 
Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

"The old ones seem generally to die from accidents, 
as from falling down precipices."— Da rwin : Voyage 
round the World. 

(c) The state of a betrayed girl. 

• II. Of unessentials : 

1. Logic: 

(a) Whatever does not really constitute an 
essential part of a person or thing; as th»» 
elothca one wears, the saddle on a horse, Ac 
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(b) The qualities or attributes of a person or 
thing, as opposed to the substance. Thus 
bitterness, hardness, &c., a’e attributes, and 
not part of the substance in which they 
Inhere. 

(c) That which may be absent from any- 
thing, leaving its essence still unimpaired. 
Thus a rose might be w hite without its ceasing 
to be a rose, because colour iu the flowers of 
that genus is uot essential to their character. 

Accidents, in Logic , are of two kinds— 
separable and inseparable. If walking be 
the accident of a particular man, it is a 
separable one, for he would not cease to he 
that man though he stood still ; while on 
the contrary, if Spaniard is the accident con- 
nected with him, it is an inseparable one, 
since he never can cease to be, ethnologically 
considered, what he was born. (Whately : 
Logic , bk. ii., chap, v., § 4 .) 

From logic these significations have 
found their way into ordinary English litera- 
ture. 

" And tome subataunce into accident." 

Chaucer : Pardoneres Tale, IS, 954. 

“The accident of his birth . . . had placed him 
in a post for winch he was altogether unfitted.*' — 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

2 . Gram. : A property attached to a word 
which nevertheless does not enter ioto its 
essential definition. Each species of word 
has its accidents : thus those of the noun 
substantive are gender, declension, and num- 
ber. Comparison in an adjective is also an 
accident. 

" Unto grammar also belougeth, as an appendix, the 
consideration of the accidents of words, which are 
measure, sound, and elevation or accent, and the 
sweetness and harshness of them."— Z/acon.- Advanc. 
Of Learning, bk. ii. 

3 . Her. : An additional note or mark on a 
coat of armour, which may be omitted or 
retained without altering its essential cha- 
racter. 

t Med. : A symptom of a disease. (Rider.) 

fcc-91-dent-al, a. [Fr. accident.] 

1 . Occurring suddenly, unexpectedly, and 
from a cause not immediately discoverable, 
or, as some of the uc philosophic and irreligi- 
ous believe, “by chance.” 

" So shall you hear 

Of accidental Judgments, casual slaughters. " 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

* 2 . Adventitious ; produced not from the 
natural qualities of the agent or agency left 
to itself, hut by the influence of something 
foreign to it. 

'* By such a minister os wind to fire. 

That adds an accidental fierceness to 
Its natural fury." Denham. : Sophy. 

3 . Not essential to, which might be dis- 
pensed with, and yet leave the thing to which 
it pertains, or in which it inheres, unimpaired. 

“ He determined that all the species occurring in 
this marl, twelve in number, agreed in every respect, 
even in their accidental variations, with the same 
species now existing in Yorkshire."— Owen : British 
Fossil Mam. <k Birds, p. 168. 

Specially: 

(a) In Logic, an accidental definition is one 
which assigns the properties of a apecies or 
the “ accidents” of an individual. Besides 
accidental, there are also physical and logical 
definitions. (Whately : Logic.) 

(b) Persp. : An accidental point is the point 
in which a straight line drawn from the eye 
parallel to another given straight line inter- 
sects the plane of the picture. Thus, in the 
accompanying figure, a b is the line parallel 



to c d, the line given in perspective, a b 
cuts the plane b f in the point b. b is the 
accidental point. 

(c) Music: Accidental is the term used re - 
apecting such sharps, flats, aad naturals as 
do not occur at the clef, and which imply a 


change of key. or modulation different from 
that in which the piece began. For instance, 
ia the key of C uatural major, an accidental 
sharp prefixed to F implies the key of G 
major, and a flat placed before B implies the 
key of F major or D minor. 

(d) Optics: Accidental colours, called also 
oewtar spectra, are those which are produced by 
a weakness in the eye, and which are not essen- 
tial to the light itself. If a person look 
intensely with one eye at a coloured wafer 
affixed to a sheet of white paper, and then 
turn that same eye on another part of the 
paper, a spot like the wafer will appear, but of 
a different colour. If the wafer was red, the 
spot will be green ; if the former was black, 
the latter will be white ; and there will be 
corresponding transformations whatever the 
colour. 

(e) Painting. Accidental lights: Secondary 
lights ; effects of light other than ordinary 
daylight. ( Fairholt .) 

ac-91-dent-al, s. [From the adjective.] 

1. Logic and Ord. Lang. : A property which 
is not essential ; that is, one which may he 
dispensed with without greatly altering' the 
character of that of which it is a property. 

% Often ia the plural. 

*' Conceive as much as you can of the essentials of 
any subject before you consider its accidental*." — 
Watts: Logick, 

"This similitude consisteth partly In essentials, or 
the likeness of nature ; partly in accidentals, or the 
likeness in figure or affections."— Peterson ; The Creed, 
Art. I. 

2 . Painting (plural) : Those fortuitous 

effects produced by light falling upon particu- 
lar objects, so that portions of them stand 
forth in abnormal brightness, and other por- 
tions are cast into the shadow and greatly 
darkened. 

3 . Music (sing.) : A sharp or flat prefixed to 
certain notes in a movement. [See the adjec- 
tive.] 

t ac-^i-dent^&l -i-ty, s. [From accidental, 
adj.] The quality of being accidental. 

. to take from history its accident ality, and 
from science its fatalism,” — Coleridge : Table Talk . 

&C-91- dent -al-ly , adv. [From accidental , 
adj.] 

1. In an unforeseen way, without obvious 
cause, casually, fortuitously, or what is so 
called, though really regulated by law. 

". . . it [the Great Seal] was accidentally caught 
by a fishing net and dragged up ." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ix. 

2 . Not essentially. 

"Proprium and accidens. on the other hand, form no 
part of the essence, but are predicated of the species 
only accidentally." — J. S. Mill: Logic. 

&c-9i-dent'-al-ness, s. [Accidental, a.] 
The quality of being accidental, fortuitous- 
ness. 

* ac-91-dent-ar-y, * ac-91-dent -ar !e, 

a. [Lat. accidens , and suff. - ary — pertaining 
to.] Accidental. 

“ Some are supernatural, others naturall, and others 
accident arie."— Time's Store- Bouse, 760, 2. 

* &c-^i-den'-ti-a-ry, a. [Accidence.] Per- 
taining to the accidence. 

. . which every accidentiary boy [£.«., every 
boy in a grammar class] in school knoweth as well as 
you."— Bishop Morten . Discharge, p. 186. 

* 5 .c'-ci-die, * ac-91-de, s. [Mediaeval Lat. 

accidia ; Gr. axndeio (akedeia) = carelessness, 
indifference: Kr\beia (kedeia) — care ; xijdos 

(kedos) = care ; ( kccld ), v.t. = to trouble, to 

distress.] Negligence or carelessness arising 
from discontent, melancholy, or other causes. 
Specially used when the carelessness is in the 
performance of one’s religious duties. 

“ He hadde an accidie 
That he sleep Saturday and Sonday." 

Piers Ploughman, p. 99 . 

"Accfde ya slowthe In Gode’s service, "—.I/ A’. Bodl. 
48, f. 135. {Balliicell: Diet.) 

’* De accidia . . . (i.e., aetkdie) maketh him hevy, 
thoughtful, and WTawe . . . 

. . . tliaune ia accidie the anguishe of a trouble 
herb" Chaucer : Partones Tale. 

£0-91 pen -ser, s. [Acipexser.] 

dCHJip'-i-ent, s. [Lat. aedpiens, pr. par. of 
accipio = to receive : ad = to ; and c apno = to 
take.] A receiver, one who receives. 

ac~9ip -it-er, s. [Lat. accipiter = a bird of 
prey, especially (1) the goshawk, and (2) the 
sparrowhawk] 


I. A genus of raptorial birds belonging to 
the family Falconidae. It is from this genus 
that the whole order is frequently called 



SPARROW-HAWK (ACC1P1TER NISUS). 


Accipitres. Formerly the genus Accipiter 
contained, as among the ancient Romans, 
both the. sparrowhawk and the goshawk, but 
now only the former is retained in it, the 
goshawk receiiing the name of Astur palrnn- 
barius. (See Yarrell, Birds of Great Britain.} 
[Accipitres.] 

2 . A bandage applied over the nose; so 
called from its likeness to the claw of a hawk. 
(Dunglison.) 

ac-9ip’-i-tral, a. [Lat. accipiter, and Eng. 
adj. auff. •al.]' Of or pertaining to a hawk. 

* ac'-^ip-i-tra-ry, s. [Lat. accipitrarius, fr. 
accipiter (q.v.).] One who catches birds of 
prey ; a falcouer. (Xash.) 

&C-91P i-tre^, s. pi. [Lat. pi. of accipiter.] 

Zool. : The designation given by Linuteus, 
Cuvier, and other writers, to the first order of 
the class Aves, or Birds. The name Rapt ores 
is now more frequently employed. [Rap- 
tores.] Though the Accipitres* are called, 
from Accipiter, the hawk, the genus Falco 
is the real type of the order. 

ac-cip-i-trl - noe, s. pi [Accipiter.] Spar- 
row-hawks. A family of raptorial birds. Type, 
Accipiter (q.v. ). 

ac-9ip -i-trine, a. [From Lat. accipiter(q.v.).] 
Pertaining to the order Accipitres, or to the 
genus Accipiter ; rapacious, raptorial, pre- 
datory. 

&C-9l|-mus, s. [Gr. a Kcaapds (akkismos) = 
coyness, affectation.] 

Rhct. : A feigned refusal of something which 
a person earnestly desires. 

* ac-91 te, v. 1 [Lat. accitum, supine of accio 
= to summon : ad — to ; cico — to put in 
motioQ, to excite.] [Cite.] 

1. To incite, to impel, to induce. 

11 Every man would think me a hypocrite indeed. 
And what accitcs your must worshipful thought t* 
think ho ? ’’—Shakesp. : King Henry IV., Part If., ii 2. 

2 . To cite, to summon. 

*’ Our coronation done, we will acctfe 
(As I before rememl>er'd) all our state." 

Shakesp. : Henry 1 1'., Part II., V. 2. 

etc cla im (Eng.), Re clame (Scotch), v.t. 
[In Sp. aclamar ; ltal. acclamare; fr. Lat. 
acclamo — to cry, or shout to : ad — to ; clamo 
— to shout: Welsh llevain; Irish liumhani.) 
[Claim, Clamour.] 

t I. To applaud, to proclaim applaudingly. 
(Eng.) 

" . . . while the shouting crowd 
Acclaim* thee king of traitors." 

Smollett : Regicide, v. &. 

2 . To claim. (Scotch.) 

"... contraire to the perpetuall custome, and 
never acclamed before."— Acts Chas. I., ed. 1614, p. 282. 

5 ,c-cla’im f s. [From the substantive.] 

Poet, and Rhet. : Acclamation. 

“ As echoing back, with shrill acclaim. 

And chorus wild, the chieitaiu's name.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, U. 2L 

&c-claimed, pa. par. & a. [Acclaim, v.f.] 

ac-clai m-ing, pr. par. & a. [Acclaim, v.t.] 

" Attended by a glad, acclaiming train." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 7t 

&c-cla' mate, v.t. [Lat. acclamatum, supine 
of acclamo.] To applaud. 

” This made them acclamated to no mean degTee."— 
Waterhouse : Apology for Learning (1653), p. 120. 


Ate, At, fare, amidst, what, All, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<St, 
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So-Clam a’-ted, pa. par . & a. [Acclamate.] 

&c-clam-a'-ting, pr. par. [Acclamate.] 

dc-clam a'-tion, s. [Iu Fr. acclamation ; 
Ital. 'acclamazrionc, from Lat. acclamatio = a 
calling to, a shout : from acclamo ; ad = to ; 
clamo = to call out or shout. The Roman ac- 
clamatio (acclamation) differed from plausus 
(applause) in this respect, that the former, 
as its etymology ( clamo — to call out) suggests, 
meant applause uttered with the voice ; whilst 
plausu* , from plaudo = to strike, clap, or heat, 
meant clapping of hands. ] 

I. Approbation of a person or thing ex- 
pressed by clapping of hands. 

Used (I) when the applause is given simply 
to express feeling. 

“The inhabitants of the town crowded the main 
street, and greeted him with loud acclamations — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

Or (2) when it is designed formally to carry 
a motion. 

“ When they (the Saxons] consented to anything, it 
was rather in the way of acclamation than hy the 
exercise of a deliberative voice or a regular assent or 
negative.” — Bush : Abridgment of Eng. Hist.,\L 7. 

Among Antiquaries : Acclamation Medals 
are medals which represent the people aa in 
the act of expressing acclamation. 

II. Rhct. : A figure of speech used hy rheto- 
ricians, and called by the Greeks, and after 
them by the Romans, epiphoncma . 

iic-cl&m -a-tor-y, a. Expressing approval 
by acclamation. 

t ac-clim-a-ta'-tion, s. (Fr.] Acclimati- 
sation (q.V.*). 

“The Acclimatation (or, aa we term it, acclimatiza- 
tion) Society of Paris wjis founded iu 1854.' — .Vafure, 
vol. L (1869). 

S,C-clI -mate, v.t. [Pref. ac=Lat. ad - to, 
and Eng. climate; Fr. acclimuter.] Gradually 
to adapt the body to the peculiarities of a 
climate other than its own, so that it will be 
uninjured by the diseases incidental to that 
climate ; to inure or habituate to a climate ; 
to acclimatize. [Climate.] 

ac-cll'-ma-ted, pa. par. & a. [Acclimate ] 

“The native inhabitants and acclimated Europeans 
enjoy a state of health the most perfect "—Crawford : 
Commixture of Races. 

t fic-cli mate-ment, s. [Acclimate.] Ac- 
climatisation. 

&C-Cll -mat-ing, pr. par. [Acclimate.] 

* ac clT ma -tion, s. [Acclimate.] Accli- 
matisation (q.v.). 

. . the means of acclimation and culture.”— 
London : EncycL of Agriculture. 

Sc-cli-ma-ti $a -tion, ac cli-ma-ti-za- 

tlon, s. [Acclimatize.] 

1. The process of inuring a human being, 
one of the inferior animals, or a plant, to a 
foreign climate. 

“The acclimatisation and agricultural societies [in 
New South Wales] have been directing their attention 
to the subject "—A'ature, vol. lit, p. 473. 

2. The 9tate of being so inured. 

“The races differ also In constitution, in acclimati- 
zation, and in liability to certain diseases.”— Darwin : 
Descent of J/nn, vol. L, pt i., cli. vii. 

ac-cll -ma^tLje, ac-cli -ma-tlze, v.t. [Fr. 
acclimater.] [Acclimate.] To produce such 
a change in the constitution of a human heing, 
one of the inferior animals, or a plant, as to 
adapt it to endure the climate of a country 
not its own. 

. in the case of some few plants. of their 
becoming, to » certain extent, naturally habituated 
to different temperatures, or becoming acclimatised." 
— Darwin : Origin of Species, ch. 1., p. 140. 

Sometimes to is placed before the climate 
to which the constitution is adapted : 

“These men are so thoroughly accfim«f/zcd to their 
cold and lofty alKHle. - '— .‘ Descent of Man, 
vol. L, pt. 1., ch. lv. 

&c cli -ma-tl^cd, dc-cli -ma tized, pa. 

par. & a. [Acclimatise, Acclimatize.] 

ilc- cll ma-ti §ing, kc-cli ma-ti'-zing, 

pr. par. [Acclimatise, Acclimatize.] 

&c cli -ma tize, v.t. [Acclimatise.] 

&c cli' ma ture.s. [Acclimate.] Acclimati- 
sation (q.v.). 

t &C cli VC, * &C cli -vous, a. (Lat. aeclivis 
— sloping upwards ; = to ; clivus = a slope ; 


from tbe root kli or klin, seen in Gr. jcAu-w 
(klino) = to cause to bend ; Lat. declino = to 
decline, to bend clown; inclino = to bend in, 
to incline.] Sloping upwards, rising, steep. 
[Cleave, Cliff.] 

“The way easily ascending, hardly so acclive as a 
desk.''— Aubrey : Letters ; Account of I’erulam, ii. 231. 

ac cll -vis, s. IAcclive.] 

Anat. : A muscle of the stomach, otherwise 
called tbe obliquus ascendens muscle. 

ac-cliv-i-ty, $. [Lat. acclivitas , from cul = 
to, and cZirnw = a slope.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A slope upwards, as the 
ascent of a hill, or a sloping bank. The same 
hillside or hankside would be called a declivity 
by one descending it. 

“ The men clamber up the acclivities. dragging their 
kine with them." — Ray: Creation. 

2. Fort. : The talus of a rampart. [Talus.] 

* ac cli vous, a. [Acclive.] 

* ac-cloy, v.t . , [Fr. enclouer.] [Cloy.] 

1. To drive a nail into a horse's hoof, in 
shoeing ; to lame (lit. and fig.). 

2. To fill up, to choke. 

"At the well-head the purest streams arise ; 

But murky filth his brauuchiug annes annoyes, 

And with uncomely weedes the gentle wave accloy es." 

Spenser: F. Q., II. vii. 15. 

3. To cloy (q.v.). 

* ac -cloy', s. [Accloy, v.] A wound inflicted 
on a horse by driving the nail into the quick 
of the hoof in shoeing it. ( Topsell : Four- 
footed Beasts ( a.d. 1693, p. 14.). 

4 ac- cloy'ed, pa. par. [Accloy.] (Optick 
hlasse of Humors, a.d. 1639.) ( Halliwell .) 

*ac-coa'st, v.t. [Accost.] 

*ac-coie, *a-coi’e, v.t. [O. Fr. coi; Lat. 
quietus = quiet.] To calm down; to daunt. 
(Spenser.) 

* ac coied', pa. par. [Accoie.J 

*ac-c6il', v.i. [Fr. accueillir = to receive, to 
welcome.] To crowd, to bustle. [Coil.] 
“About the cauldron many cooks accoil'd. 

With hooks and ladies, as need did require." 

Spenser : F.Q.,11. ix. 80. 

ac'-co-lade, s. [Fr.= an embrace; Lat. ad 
— to, and collum = the neck.) 

1, Her. : The ceremony by which in me- 
diae ^ val times one was dubbed a knight. On 
the question what this was antiquaries are 
not agreed. It has been made an embrace 
round the neck, a kisa, or a slight blow upon 
the cheek or shoulder. 

“The new attorney-general having stooped down 
without objection to the usual accolade."— Townsend : 
lives of Twelve Eminent Judges ; Lord Eldon 

2. Music: The couplet uniting several 
staves. It may frequently be seen in part 
music, or in pianoforte music. 

•ac-col ded, a. [A.S. oc6lian, adla n = to 
Itecome cold.] Cold. 

“ When this knight that was accolded— and hit was 
grete Iroste— and he saw the fyre, he descend ide of his 
horse, and yede to the fyre, and wartnide him. 1 '— 
tietta Homanorum , p. 83. 

* ac- coll', v.t. [Fr. accoller, from Lat. ad — to, 
and collum the neck.] To embrace round the 
m*ck ; to hug. 

“Thriae Taught 1 with mine armea t‘ accoll her neck 1 
Surrey . Virgil ; ^Eneid, ii. 

* Sc'-col-ent, s. [Lat. accola = a dweller near 
a place, a neighbour : ad = to, or near ; colo 
— to cultivate, to inhabit] One who dwells 
near a country, a borderer. (As/t.) 

Sccol le, a. & s. [From Fr. coi = the neck.] 
I. Used adjectively : 

1. Her. : Gorged or collared, as lions, dogs, 
and other animals occasionally are in escut- 
cheons. 

2. Her. : Wreathed, entwined or joined 
together, as two shields sometimes are by 
their sides. The arms of a husband and wife 
were ofteu thus placed. (Gloss, of Her . , A.D. 
1847.) 

1L Used substantively : 

1. An animal with a crown on its head, or a 
collar round its neck. 

2. Two shields united to each other by their 
aides. 


3. A key, baton, mace, sword, or other im- 
plement or weapon placed saltierewise behind 
tbe shield. (Ibid.) 

’ ac-com -her, * a-com'-ber, * ac-com'- 
bre, *acum-bre, v.t. [Pref. ' ac = Lat. 
ad, and Eng. cumber (q.v.).] To eucuinber, 
perplex, or destroy. 

“ Me tbyuke ye are not gretly with wyt acomberyd" 
Skelton: Magnificence, 2,241. 

* ac - com - bered, pa. par . [ Accombeu, 

Acomber.] 

* ac-com -ber-ous, a. [Accomber.] Cum- 
bersome, troublesome. 

" A litil tyme hie yeft is agreeable, 

But lul accomberous is the usinge.” 

Complaint of Venus, 42. 

* ac -co-mie, * ac'-cu mie, s . [.Scotch for 
alchemy.] A species of mixed metal ; what it 
is is unknown. 

M His writing pen did seem to me to he 
Of hardened metal, like steil. or accumic." 

Hist. A'ame of Scot., p. 54. 

accumie pen, 5 . A metallic pen used for 
writing on tablets. (Scotch.) 

t ac-com -mod a ble, a. [Fr. accommodable.] 
That may be accommodated or adjusted. 

"Such general rules as are accommodable in their 
variety.”— IVatts : Logic. 

t ac-com- mod a blc-ncss, s. [Accom- 
modable.] Cai*abllity of being accommo- 
dated. 

ac com'-mod-^te, v.t. & i. [Lat. accommo- 
datus, pa. j)ar. of accommodo = to make one 
thing of the 9ame size and shape as another, 
to fit, to adapt : ad = to, aud commotio = to 
adapt ; commodity = measured with a measure, 
from com = con — together, and modus = a 
measure.] [Mode.] 

L Transitive: 

1. To fit, to adjust to. 

" . . . and their servile labours accommodated the 
old system to the spirit and views of despotism."— 
Gibbon . Decl. and Fall, ch. xliv. 

"... the art of accommodating his language and 
deportment to the society in which he found himself 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii 

2. Spec. : To make up or adjust differences. 

"... every attempt that was made to accommodate 
one dispute ended by producing another."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi 

3. To furnish with anything needful or con- 
venient. 

“ Heaven Bpeed the canvas gallantly unfurl’d 

To furnish and accommodate a world ; 

To give the pole the produce of the sun, 

Ana knit the unsocial climates into one.* 1 

Cowper : Charity. 

4. Comm. : To lend with the view of suiting 
tbe convenience of the borrower. 

“ In the former the horrower was obliged to restore 
the same individual thing with which lie had been 
accommodated for the temporary supply of his wants." 
— Gibbon : Decl. and Fall, cn. xliv. 

5. 77i€o(. : To suit or fit the language of a 
prophecy to an event which it typifies or 
illustrates rather than directly predicts ; to use 
the sensus accomodatims of the Roman Church. 

"In accommodating the passages of Scripture “ — 
Trans., Tholuck on the Hebrews, ii. 202. 

* 11. Intrans . : To be conformable to ; to 
agree with. 

“How little the consistence and duration of many 
of them seem to accommodate and be explicable hy 
the proposed notion.”— Hoyle: Sceptical Chemist. 

U In Shakespeare’s and Ben Jonson's days 
accommodate was a very fashioaable word, or, 
as the latter expresses it, one of ‘‘ the per- 
fumed words of the time." (See Sliakesp., 
2 Hen. IV., in. 2.) 

* ac-cSm'-mod-ate,a. [See the verb.] Suit- 
able to, lit for, adapted to. 

"He condescended to it, as most accommodate tr 
their present state and inclination." — Tillotson. 

ac-com'-mod at-ed, pa. par. & a. [Ae- 

* COMMODATE, t\] 

* ac-com mod ate-ly, adv. [From accom- 
modate, atlj .] Suitably, agreeably. 

“ Moses his wisdom held fit to give an account accom- 
modatcly to the capacity of the people." — Dr H. More : 
Conjectura Cabal istica, p. 180. 

* ac com mod -ate ness, s. [From accom- 
modate , adj.) The quality of being accom- 
modate ; fitness, suitableness. 

Its aptness and accommodateness to the great pur- 
pose of men s salvation may lv? further demonstrated.* 
— Halliwell: Saviour of Souls, p. 80. 
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ac-cdm -mod-a-ting, pr. par. & a. [Ac- 

' COMMODATE, V.t.] 

L Used adject ively: 

1. Obliging; as “ an accommodating man.” 

2. Convenient ; as “ an accommodating ar- 
rangement. ” 

3. Easily adjusted to. 

IL Used substantively : Accommodation. 

“Accommodating of the eye." — Carpenter: Human 
Physiology. 

ac-com-mSd-a -tlng-ly, adv. [From the 
’ pr. par.] In an accommodating manner. 

ac-com mod-a'-tion, s. [From Lat. oc- 

* commodatio.] 

Essential signification : (1) The act of ac- 
commodating ; (2) the state of being accom- 
modated ; and (3) that which constitutes the 
convenience received. 

More specifically : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Adaptation to. 

**. . . the organization of the body, with oecommo- 
dation to its functions, is fitted with the most curious 
mechanism."— Sir M. Hale: Organization of Mankind. 

2. Adjustment of differences, the reconcilia- 
tion of persons quarrelling. 

“Accusations and recriminations passed backward 
and forward between the contending parties. All 
accommodation had become impossible."— Afaca ulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. i. 

3. Lodging, a place of residence, or a place 
to transact business in, convenience. 

“There accommodation had been provided for the 
Parliament "—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

IL Comm. : A pecuniary loan. 

An accommodation bill of exchange is one 
drawn for the accommodation of a person who 
promises the friend lending him his signature 
that he will either himself pay the bill when 
it falls due, will furnish funds for the purpose, 
or will in some other way prevent the accom- 
modating party from suffering for the good- 
natured deed he has done. 

Similarly an accommodation note is one not 
given in payment of goods received, but drawn 
and discounted for the purpose of borrowing 
its amount in money. 

Accommodation lands: Lands bought by a 
speculator to be leased out for building pur- 
poses. 

Accommodation works: Works which a rail- 
way company is required by Act 8 & 9 Viet., 
c. 20, § 6S, to erect and maintain for the sake 
of those resident near the line. They consist 
of bridges, fences, gates, culverts, &c. 

III. Theol. : Accommodation is used when 
the language of a prophecy is applied to an 
event which it typifies and illustrates with- 
out there being any intention of asserting that 
the event was designed as the direct fulfilment 
of the prediction. 

“. . , or rather, as the citation is only an accom- 
modation of Jer. xxxi. IS, ‘Such another catastrophe 
took place as that recorded by Jeremiah ‘ . . . 
Bloomfield : Greek Test., note to Matt. ii. 17. 

IV. NauL Lang. : An accommodation ladder 
is a light ladder fixed outside the vessel, and 
useful in aiding passengers to come on board 
from small boats when the ship itself canoot 
approach the quay. 

ac-com -mod-a-tlve, a. [Accommodate.] 
Supplying accommodation. 

* ac-com’-mod-a-tor, s. [Accommodate.] 
One who accommodates. (Webster, &c.) 

“ Mahomet wanted the refinement of our modern 
accommodafoM." — Bishop IVarburton : Doctrine q} 
Grace ; ii 33L 

* ac-com mod e, v.t. To accommodate. 

“ My Lord of Leicester hath done some good office* 
to accommode matters."— Howell, i. SS, 4. 

accompagnamento, accompagnatura 
(pron. ak-kom-pa-nya-men'-td, ak- 
kdm-pa-nya-tu -ra), s. [ltal.] 

Music: Something subordinate added to 
give completeness to music, as instruments to 
the voice or the voice to instruments. [Ac- 
companiment, II.] 

t ac-com -pan-a-ble, a. 

Lit. : Able to be accompanied ; (fig.) sociable. 
"A show, as it were, of an accompanable solitariness, 
and of a civil wildness." — Sir P. Sidney : Arcadia, L 6. 

ac-com -pan-led, pa. par. & a [Accom- 
pany.] 

1. In company with, attended by. 


2. Her. : Between ; hence “ accompanied 
by four cresceuts ** = between four crescents. 
(Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

ac-com'-pan-i-er, s. [Accompany.] One 

‘ who accompanies. 

ac-com -pan-I-ment, [In Fr. accom- 

‘ jiagnement; ltal accompagnamento .] [Accom- 

PANV.] 

I. Gen. : Something superadded to or at- 
tendant upon another thiug, something which 
if present gives greater completeness to that 
which occupies the principal place. 

“. . . recitation, with its kindred accompaniment 
of action." — Merieale: Hist, of the Jlomatu under the 
Empire, ch. xIL 

“ The outskirting bouses rose ont of the plain like 
Isolated beings, without the accompaniment of gar- 
dens or court -yards." — Darwin: Voyage round the 
World, ch. iiL. p. 42. 

**. . . the sure accompaniments ot the still, glowing 
noonday of the tropics. ‘—Ibid., ch. xxL, p. 496. 

IL Music : 

1, Something subordinate added to give 
completeness to the music. If vocal per- 
formance is designed to occupy the chief 
place, then the addition of instruments con- 
stitutes the accompaniment, and vice versa. 

“ Modem composers judiciously affix a violin accom- 
paniment to the vocal part"— Mason: Church Music, 
p. 74. 

2. Thorough base. The accompaniment of 
the scale is the harmony assigned to the series 
of notes ascending and descending, generally 
called the diatonic scale, that scale being 
taken as a base. 

IIL Painting: Whatever objects are added 
to the principal figures for the purpose of 
further illustrating them. 

IV. Her. : Whatever additions are made to 
the shield by way of ornament, as belt 
mouldings, supporters, &c. 

ac-cdm '-pan -1 St, $. [Accompany.] 

Music : The performer who takes the sub- 
ordinate part, or who plays the accompani- 
ment (Busby.) 

ac-com’~ pan -y, v.t. &i. [0. Fr. acompaignier ; 
Fr. accomjtagner ; Sp. accompanar ; Port, ac* 
c ompanhar; ltal. axompagnare. [Company.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Of persons : 

1. To go along with a person in motion. 

•*. . . and to accompany him In his early walk 
through the Park." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lii. 

t 2. To cohabit with. 

IL Of things: 

1 . Lit. : To go along with anything in motion. 

2. To be in unison with, as a voice with a 
musical instrument. 

“. . . his voice 

Softly accompanied the tuneful harp.” 

Wordsworth . Excur., vi. 

3. Fig. : To atteud upon, to be associated 
with. 

“ But, beloved, we are persuaded better thinsrs of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though we 
thus speak."— Heb. vL 9. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To associate, to keep company (followed 
by with). 

" No man. In effect, doth accompany with others, 
hut he leameth. ere he is aware, some gesture, voice, 
or fashion. - — Bacon : Sat. Hist. 

f 2. To cohabit (followed by tvith). 

“ . , . loved her and accompanied with her only, 
till he married Elfrida."— Jfi Iton Hist. Eny., hk. v. 

3. Music: To execute the accompaniment 
when a piece of music is sung or played. 

ac-com -pa- ny-ing, pr. par. & a. [Accom- 
pany.] 

“. . . site of his temple, with Its rich accompanying 
solemnities.”— G rote: Hut. of Greece, vol. L. pL L, ch. t. 

ac- corn-pan -y -1st, s. [Eng. accompany; 

* -isf.] The same as Accompanist (q.v.). 

ac-com -pli 5 e, s. [(1) Lat. ad — to ; (2) Fr. 
<fe ltal. complice, adj. = privy, accessory; s.= 
an accomplice, from Lat. complico = to fold 
together : con — together, and plico = to fold.] 

1. Orig.: One associated with another in doing 
any action which might be good as well as bad. 

** Success unto our valisut general, 

And happiness to his accom f dices f 

&hakesp. 1 Henry VI., V. 2. 

It might be used also of things. 

2. Now : Never used in a good sense, but 
only for one who is associated with another in 
the perpetration of a crime or other misdeed. 


“He offered to be a witness against his accomnlicu 
on condition of having a good place.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

* Formerly it was sometimes followed by 
to, of the crime. 

“ Suspected for accomplice to the fire.” 

Dryden : Juvenal. 

T Now followed by in, of the crime, and 
with of the person aided. 

“ He judged himself accomplice with the thief.”— 
Dryden: Sables. 

* ac-com -plige, * ac-com -plise, v.t 

[Accomplish.] To accomplish. 

“ And Tullius sayth that grete thinges be not accom- 
plished by streugthe. ne by delivernesse of body.*— 
Cha ucer : 1 ale of Melibatus. 

ac-com pli£e ship, s. (Accomplice, s.] 
The state of being an accomplice. (2?. Taylor.) 

ac-com-pli 9 ’-i-ty, s. [Complicity.] Com- 

* plicity. 

ac-cdm'- plish, V.t. [0. Fr. cicomplir; Fr. 
accomplir = to finish, from Lat. ad = to, and 
comple o = to fill up, to complete.] Essential 
meaning, to fill up ; hence, to complete, to 
finish. [Complete.] 

1. Of apertures in any material thing: To 
fill up holes or chinks in armour with tne 
view of equipping its wearer, to equip. 

“ The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation.” 

Shakesp.: King Henry I’., iv., chorua 

2. Of time : To fill up, complete, or finish in 
a certain space of time. 

**. . . that he would accomplish seventy year* in 
the desolations of Jerusalem. ‘‘—Dan. ix. 2. 

“Turn from him. that he may rest, till he shall 
accomplish , as an hireling, his daj’." — fob xiv. 6 

3. Of spoken words, as, for instance, of pro- 
phecy : To fulfil, carry out. 

"... that the w'ord of the Lord spoken by the 
mouth of Jeremiah might be accomplished."— 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 22. 

4. Of jiassions, desires, purposes, or projects: 
To carry out, to effect, to satisfy. 

“ . . . thus will I accomplish my fury upon them.” 
—Eiek. vl 12. 

"... thou shalt accomplish my desire, in giving 
food for my household. 1 Einyt v. 9, 

“ Who appeared in glory, and spake of his decease 
which be should accomplish at Jerusalem. — Luke 
ix. 31. 

“ He had. in the first year of his reign, expressed bis 
desire to see an union accomplished between England 
and Scotland” — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxv. 

5. Of education in any branch: To complete, 
as far as education cao ever be considered 
complete. 

"She remained in Paris, to become accomplished in 
the graces and elegaucies ... of that court.”— 
Fronde : Hist. Eng., voL i.. ch. iL 

ac-com' plish-a-ble, a. [Accomplish.] 
Able to be accomplished ; that may be filled 
up, effected, or carried ont. (Ogitvie.) 

ac-com -plished, pa. par. & a. [Accom- 

* PLISH.] 

I. As pa. par. .* (In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb). 

II. As adjective: 

1, Filled up, completed. 

** On scenes surpassing fable, and yet true : 

Scenes of accomplish'd bliss ! which who can see ?” 
Cowpcr : Task, bk. vi. 

2. Of persons: 

(a) Thoroughly equipped, thoroughly fur- 
nished, hating received a thorough education 
of the kind common in one's class, and 
profited by it. 

“. . . nor is there any purer or more graceful English 

than that which accomplished women now speak and 
write.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iiL 

(h) Possessed of experience acquired in the 
school of active life. 

“William was admirably qualified to supply that in 
which the most accomplithcii Statesmen ot liis king- 
dom were deficient.”— Macaulay . Hist. Eny., ch. iiL 

ac-com-plish-er, $. [Accomplish.] One 
who accomplishes. 

“ Mahumed did not make good his pretences of Itelng 
the last accomplisJter of tne Mosaical economy."— 
L. Addison : Life of Mahumed, p. 8L 

ac-com -plish -mg, pr. par. [Accomplish.] 

ac-com -plish-ment, s. [In Fr. accomplisse * 

me nt. ] 

L The act of accomplishing. 

I. The act of filling up, or fulfilling any- 
thing : as, for instance, a prophecy. (For 
example, see No. II.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. 
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2. The act of completing or finishing any- 
thing. 

“ ... to signify the accomplishment of the days 
of purification . —Acts xxl. 26. 

3. The gratification of a desire, effecting of 
a purpose, the gaiuing of an end. 

“. . . who, for the accomplishment of a great design, 
wished to make use of both . . . — Macaulay: 

Hint. Eng., ch. xiv. 

IL The state of being accomplished. 

", . . prophecies and nredictions of thiugs that have 
their certain accomplishment." — Banyan: Pilgrim'* 
Progress, pt. L 

IIL The thing or things accomplished. 
Spec., acquisitions arising from study or 
practice, as contradistinguished from natural 
gifts ; also polish, refinement, grace of man- 
ners. 

" O many are the poets that are sown 
By nature ! men endow'd with highest gifts— 

The vision, and the faculty divine — 

Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 

War deworth : Excur., hk. L 

In this sense it is generally used in the 
plural 

“ Accomplishment * have taken virtue's place, 

And wisdom falls before exterior grace. “ 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

* ac-compt', $. [Lat. ad = to, and Low Lat. 
computus — a computation ; Fr. comp/e = com- 
putation, compter — to calculate.] The old way 
of spelling Account (q.v.). 

“ Smith. The clerk of Chatham: he can write and 
read, and caste accompt."— Deary VI., Part II., iv. 2. 

* ac-comp'-ta-ble, a. [In Fr. comptabk.] 

[Accompt.] Accountable. 

", . . accomptable to reason.” 

Beaumont <fc Fletcher : Spanish Curate, v., last bc. 

* ac-comp'-tant, $. [Fr. comptant — ready 
money.] An accountant. [Accountant.] 

". . . after the uianuerof slothful and faulty officers 
and accomptants."— Bacon; Inter pr. of Nature, ch. x. 

* ac-compte', v. [Account.] 

* ^c-compt'-mg, pr. par . & a. [Accompt.] 
Accounting. 

♦ a ccomp ting-day, s. The day of ac- 
counting ; the day on which accounts are 
inquired for and made up ; (Jig.) the Day of 
Judgment. 

“To whom thou much dost owe, thou much must pay, 
Think on thedeht against the accompting-day.' 

Denham : 0/ Prudence, HA 

* ac-cor-age', v.t. To encourage. [Couhaoe.] 

*’ But that same fro ward twaine wonld accorage, 
.And of her plenty add© unto their need.” 

Spenser : F. <1., II. U. 88. 

ac-cord’, V.t. & i. [0. Fr. acordcr; Fr. ac- 

* cordcr, from Low Lat. accordo = to be of one 
mind, from ac - ad = to ; cor (genit. cordis ) = 
the heart.] 

I. Transitive : 

1. To make an alienated heart return again 
to the heart from which it has become sepa- 
rated ; to adjust a difference between parties ; 
to briog parties at variance to an harmonious 
agreement. 

” Which createdlmuch certainty, and accorded many 
•uits. —Sir M. Hale. 

2. To adjust one thing to another ; to make 
one thing correspond with another. 

" These mixed with art, and to due bounds confined* 
Make and maintain the balance of the lUKid, 

The lights and Bliades whose well accorded strife 
Orace all the strength and colour of our life." 

Pope : Essay on Man, ii. 121. 

3. To grant, to bestow, to yield. 

*’ Accord, good sir, the light 
Of your experience, to dispel this gloom.” 

Ifordrtcorf A .* Excur,, bk, v. 

This is now the most common use of the 
verb transitively. 

II Intransitive : 

1. Of persons, or their thoughts , feelings, 
words, or actions : 

(a) To concur in opinion, followed by with. 

’’‘The wrangler, rather than accord with you. 

Will judge himself deceiv'd, and prove it too.” 

Cowper: Conversation. 

( b ) To assent to a proposition or agree to a 
proposal : followed by to. 

. . whereunto the king accorded." — Paget to 
Prctre : State Papers, vol. xL, p. 164. 

2. Of things: 

(a) Gen. : To correspond, to agree ; now fol- 
lowed by with, formerly also by to. 

" Thy actions to thy words accord." 

Milton . Paradise Regained, hk. ill. 
“The love of fame with this can 111 accord ." 

Byron : Hours of Idleness. 


“The development of successive parts in the indi- 
vidual generally seem to repreaeut and accord with 
the development of successive beings in the same line 
of descent .”— Da rvri n : Descent of Man, voL L. pt. i., 
ch. vi., p. 209. 

(5) Music : To chord with, to make melody 
or harmony with, especially the latter. 

Literally and figuratively : 

“The according muBlc of a well-mixt state.” 

Pope. ( Ogilvie .) 

ac-cord', s. [Fr. accord; Ital. ctccordo.] [Ac- 

cord, v.] 

L The state of being in agreement with. 

1. Reconciliation of hearts which or persons 
who before were alienated. 

“So Pallas spoke: the mandate from above 

The king obeyed. The virgin seed of Jove. 

In Mentor's form confirmed the full accord, 

And willing nAliona knew their lawful lord.” 

Pope : Horner ; Odyssey xxiv. 630, 

2. Agreement between independent minds, 
harmonious feeling or action, concurrence in 
sentiment or in action prompted by one com- 
mon impulse. In this case it is not implied 
that there was previous alienation. 

" And wheu the day of Pentecost was fully come, 
they were all with one accord in one place.’’— Acts ii. 1. 

3. Of things: 

(a) Gen. : Agreement, fitness, just corre- 
apondence of things one to the other. 

" Beauty is nothing more hut a just accord and 
mutual harmony of the me in hers, animated by a 
healthful constitution,” — Dryden -. Preface, Trans, of 
Dufresnoy, "Art of Painting." 

(I b ) Poet. : Accordance. 

"... \n accord 
With their belief.” 

Wordsworth .- Excur., bk. iiL 

(c) Permission, leave, (irie&sfer.) 

(d) Music : Concord, concert, harmony of 
musical sounds. 

’’ Now in music it is one of the ordinariest flowers to 
fall from a discord, or hard tune, upon a sweet accord. " 
— Lord Bacon: Interpr. of Nature, ch. viiL 

(e) Painting: The harmony prevailing among 
the lights and shades of a picture. 

* (/) Oratory : Action in speaking corre- 
sponding with the words. (Minsheu!) 

IL The act of agreeing ; consent, assent. 

that peace 
demands.” 

; Henry V., V. 2. 

IIL That which produces, or is fitted to 
produce, an agreement, or itself agrees with 
anything. 

Spec. (Law): Satisfaction tendered to an 
injured party for the wrong done. If he 
accept it, an action for the wrong is barred. 
The process is called accord and satisfaction. 
There are cases in which an action is barred if 
sufficient redress be offered, even though the 
tender made may have been rejected. 

Scots Law (plural). Accords of law : Things 
agreeable to law. (Suppl, Jamieson's Scott. 
Diet.) 

The phrase “of his own accord," or “of 
her own accord," means that he or she has 
acted spontaneously, without a command or 
even a suggestion from others. 

". . . but being more forward, of his own accord 
he went unto you.”— 2 Cor. viiL 17. 

“ Of its own accord " means spontaneously, 
by the operation of natural law. 

“ That which groweth of its own accord of thy 
harvest thou ahalt not reap . . . ."—Lev. xxv. 5. 

* ac-cord-a-ble, a. [From accord, v.] 

1. Lit. : Ahle to be accorded, “ easy to be 
agreed." (Minshcu.) 

2. Fig. : Consonant with, agreeable to, in 
accordance with. 

” It is not discordahle 
Unto my words, hut accordable." 

Gower : Confctsio .4 mantis, bk. v. 

ac-cord -an 9 e f t ac-cord -an- 5 y, $. [From 
accord , v.] Agreement, harmony, or con- 
formity with. 

“ And what had been done that was not In strict 
accordance with the law of Parliament ?” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. XV. 

“ This mention of aims and offerings certainly 
brings the narrative in the Acts nearer to an accor- 
dant v with the epistle .” — Paley : Hone Paultrue, ch. 
iL, No. 1. 

* ac-cord -and,pr. par. [Accord.] Agreeing. 

" For the reaoun of hia sanle was ay nccordand. with 
the Godhed for to dye."— MS. Coll. Eton., 10, l 30. 

ac-cord -ant, a . [Accord, v .] Making 

melody or harmony with. 

Used (I) of musical instruments or the 
voice. 


. . . you must buy 
With full accord to all our just < 
Shakes p. 


“. . . the accorrfan* strings of Michael’s melodious 
fiddle." Longfellow ; Evangeline. 

"And uow his voice, accordant to the string. 

Prepares our monarch b victories to sing.” 

Goldsmith : An Oratorio, IL 

(2) Fig. : Of the feelings, of hearts, or gene- 
rally of anything in consonance or agreement 
with something else. Formerly followed by 
to, now by with . 

" Hir dyete was accordant to hir cote." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 16,322. 

“ Suhjects that excite 
Feelings with those uccordant .” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vi. 

" 8trictly accordant with true morality,” — Darwin : 
Descent of Man, vol. i., pt. L, ch. iii, 

“The doctrine which furnishes accordant solutions 
on the various leading questions of polity.” — M tr- 
tineau: Comte's Philosophy, hk. vi., ch. i., p. 6. 

ac-cord'-ant-Iy, adv. [Accordant.] In ac- 
cordance with, agreeably to or with. (Dwight.) 

ac-cord'-a-trd-ra, s. [Ital.] A particular 
method of tuning'a stringed instrument. 

* ac-cord '-aunt, a. [Accordant.] In ac- 
cord or agreement. 

“ Accorrfaunf to his wordes was his cheere.” 

Chaucer: C. T.. 10,417. 

*ac-cor'de, s. [Accord.] 

“ Sche fel of his accord » 

To take him for hir bus bond e aud liir lorde.” 

Chaucer C. T„ 11,053. 

*ac-cor'de, v.t. <fci. [Accord, v.] 

” f counseile yow that ye accorde with youre adver- 
saries. "— CAaucer .• Tale of Melibteus. 

ac-cord ed, pa. par. [Accord, t>] 

t ac - cord - er, s. [Accord, v.] One who 
assents to or hestows anything. 

“An accorder with or an asseuter uuto another ; an 
assistant, helper, favou rer."—Cotgra re. 

ac-cord- mg, pr. par., a., &> adv. [Ao- 

* CORD, V.] 

1. Aspr. par . : In the senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

2. As adj . : Sounding in nnisou or in har- 
mony. 

“ According chorus rose." 

Scott : Marmion, ii 11. 

3. As adverb: 

(1) According as (followed by a nominative 
and a verb) : Just, precisely, the same, agree- 
ably. 

“I have done according as thou badest me.” — Gen. 
xxvii. 19. 

(2) According to : 

(а) Of persons : Agreeably to words or writ- 
ings by [a person]. 

"According to him, every penon was to be bought. " 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. in 

“ The gospel according to St. Matthew.” — New Test. 

(б) Of things: In harmony with, conform- 
ably with, in relation to, arrrtoged under. 

“ According to this definition, we should regard all 
lahour as productive which is employed in creating 
permanent utilities." — J. S. Mill : Polit. Econ., voL L, 
bk. L. ch. iiL, § 3, p. 59. 

“ God forbid that thy servants should do according 
to this thing.” — Gen. xliv. 7. 

“ . . . let him and his neighbour next uuto bis 
* bouse take it according to the number of the souls ; 
every man according to bis eating shall make your 
count for the lamb.”— Exod. xiL 4. 

”... and he measured the south gate according 
to these measures.”— .EVA. xl, 28. 

”... Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures.”— 1 Cor. xv. a 

“ A nnalcs was first used as a general term for history 
written according to years, and lastly for any history. 
— Lewis: Credibility of Early Raman Hist., ch. iii. 

% There are other minute shades of meaning 
besides these. 

ac-cord'-ing-Iy, adv. [According.] Con- 

* formably with sometliiug which has before 
been stated ; in consequence. 

’’ Which trust accordingly, kind citizens.” 

Shakcsp. : King John. iL L 
” The ranks were accordingly composed of persona 
superior in station and education to the multitude.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch- L 

ac-cord'-i-on, s. A well-known keyed in- 

* strument with metallic reeds. The sounds 
are produced by the vibration of the several 
metallic tongues, which are of different sizes, 
air being meanwhile supplied by the move- 
ment of the opposite sides of the instrument, 
so as to constitute a bellows. The accordion 
was introduced into England from Germany 
about A.D. 1828. Improvements have been 
made on it in the flutina, the organ-accordion, 
and the concertina. [Flctina, Organ-accor- 
dion, Concertina.] 

“Wind instruments : organ, siren, piper, ephlcleid^ 
accordion, seraphina, &c.” — Ilogct : Thesaurus, § 41*. 


boil, boj^; poiit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ihg. 
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accordyng— accountable 


accordion-stand. A stand for an ac- 
cordion. One of an ingenious character has 
been invented by Faulkner. 

* ac-cord -yng. [According. ] 

“ Twyes on the day it passed thurgh his thrate. 

From word to word accordyng with the note." 

Chaucer : Prioreues Talc, 14,958-9. 

* ac-cor'-por-ate, v.t. [Lat. accorporo — to 
incorporate : ad = to ; mrporo — to fashion 
into a body : corpus — a body.] To incorpo- 
rate. [Incorporate.] (Milton.) 

* ac-cor -por-a-ted, pa. par . & a. [Accoh- 

POHATE.] 

* ac-cor por-a^ting* pr. par. [Accor po- 
rate. ] 

* ac cort , «. [In Fr. accortis = civil, cour- 
teous.] Heedful, wary, prudent. (Minsheu.) 

ac cost', * ac cos te, * ac-coa st, v.t. & i. 
Fr. accoster = to join side by side: ad = to, 
and c6te (formerly caste = side : also c6te = rib, 
hill, coast) ; Sp. a cos/a?- ; Ital. accostare, from 
Lat. cosfa = a rib, a side. ] [Coast.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Of countries or places: To reach, to be 
conterminous with. 

" Lapland hath since heeo often surrounded (so 
much as accosts the sea) by the English.’— Fuller : 
Worthier; Derbyshire. 

2. Of persons : To stand side by side, or to 
be side by side. 

(a) Generally: 

*' Wrestlers do accost one another hy joining side by 
■ide. '—Sew Eng. Diet. (1691). 

(b) Heraldry. (See the past participle.) 

3. To approach, to draw near to. ( Minsheu .) 

M I would not accost yon infant 
With ruder greeting than a father’s kiss." 

Byron : Cain, iii. L 

4. To try one, to attempt to take liberties 
with. (Kennet.) (See Halliwell, Diet.) 

5. To appropriate. (Cockeram.) 

6. To address before being addressed, to 
apeak to first. This is now by far the most 
common meaning of the word. 

. . impatient to a ccost 
The stranger." Wordsworth : The Brothers. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Ord . Lang. : To lie alongside. 

*’ All the shores which to the sea accost 

Spenser : F. Q„ V. xi. -i2. 

2. Falconry: To approach the ground, to 
fly low. 

" Whether high lowering or accoasting low." 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. ii. 32. 

ac cost', 5. [Accost, p.] Address, manner, 

* greeting. 

" I remember her accost to me as well as if it were 
yesterday."— Ramsay : Scot. Life and Character, p. 60. 

ac-cos ta ble, a. [Accost, i\] 

* 1. Courteous, ready to accost (N. E . D.). 

’’The French are a free, debonair®, accostable 
people."— Howell . Letters, i. 92. 

2. That may be accosted or approached, 
accessible. 

•’ Old soldiers . . . seem to be more accostable than 
old sailors.”— Hawthorne: Up the Thames, p. 283. * 

ac cost ed, *ac-c6ast-ed, pa, par. [Ac- 

* COST.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verh). 

2. Her. : A term applied (i.) to a charge 
euppovted on both sides by other charges, as 
a pale accosted by six mullets ; (ii.) to two 
animals proceeding side by side. (t??oss. of 
Heraldi'y.) [Cottiseo.] 

ac cost ing, * ac coast -ing, pr. par. 

* [Accost.] 

ac-cdst-mcnt, s. [Accost, r.] The action 

* of accosting ; salutation, greeting. (iY. E. D.) 

ac-cou9he , v.i. [Fr.] To aet as an ac- 
coucheur. 

accouchement (proc. a-kush'-man or 
a-kUfh meat), s. [Fr. from accoucher — 
to deliver, to bring forth.] Confinement, 
lying-in, delivery. 

“Her approaching accouchement f— Agnes Strick- 
land: Queens of Eng. ; Henrietta Maria. 

accoucheur (pron. a-kush ur), s. [Fr.] 

1. A doctor wbo assists women at childbirth. 

‘’Thus in England the medical profession is divided 
into physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, accoucheurs, 
oculists, aurists, dentists, —sir (i. C. Lewis : Influence 
of Authority in Matters of Opinion. 

2. Fig. (satirical) : One who assists in bring- 
ing a frieud's manuscript into the world of 
letters. 


*' A kind of gratis accoucheur to those who wish to 
bo delivered ol rhyme, hut do not know how to briug 
forth. "—By ron : English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 
(Note.) 

accoucheuse (pron. a-ku-sho $e), s. [Fr.; 
the fem. form of Accoucheur.] a midwife. 

* ac-coun-sayl, v. To counsel with. 

" And called him wlthoute fail, 

And said ho wold him accountayl." 

Richard Cceur de Lion, 2,140. 

ac-cou nt, * ac-com pt, s. [O. Fr. acompter, 

' aconter, from* Lat. ac — ad, and computo — to 
count.] [Compute.] 

I. The act or operation of computing by 
means of numbers ; of counting numbers 
themselves ; or of making verbal, written, oi 
printed statements in explanation of conduct, 
or for historic or other ends. 

1. Of numerical computations: 

**. . . the courts of equity have acquired a con- 
cur rent Jurisdiction with every other court in all 
matters of account.” — Bluckslone : Comment., bk. iii., 
ch. xxvii. 

2. Of explanation, defence, or apology for 
conduct: 

" Cut off even In the blossoms of my sin ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my bead." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 5. 

3. Of narration, especially of an historic kind. 
(See No. III. 4.) 

II. The state of being counted, computed, 
or given forth orally, in writing, or printed. 

1. Lit. : The state of being counted or com- 
puted. 

”. . . an host of fighting men that went out to 
war hy bands, according to the number of their 
account. . . ."—2 Chron, xxvi. IL 

'*. . . the money of every one that paaseth the 
accou nt, the money that every man la aet at."— 
2 Rings xii. 4. 

2. Figuratively: 

(a) The state of being estimated ; estima- 
tion, honourable estimate, regard, considera- 
tion, importance. 

” Lord, what is man, that thou takest knowledge of 
him 1 or the sou of man, that thou rnakest accou /if of 
him ! "—Ft. cxliv. a 

"The state had been of no aecounf in Europe."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

(b) The state of being considered profit- 
able, profit, advantage. Used specially in the 
phrases “ to turn to account " = to produce 
advantage; and “to fiDd one’s account in” 
= to make worth one’s while. 

M . . . such a solid and substantial virtue as will 
turn to account in the great day."— Addison : Spec- 
tator, No. 809. 

** I caunot yet comprehend how those persons find 
their account in any of the three." — Sudft, 

". . . . the molecular motion produced in the 
act of union may be turned to mechanical account .” — 
Tymlall : Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., iv. 9. 

To lay one's account with: To assure one- 
self of, to make up one’s mind to. (Scotch.) 

" I counsel you to lay your account with suffering." 
— Walker: Peden, p. 56. 

On one's own account : On one’s own behalf, 
for one’s own profit or advantage, for one's 
own sake. 

"... those members trafficked, each on hit own 
account.”— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

3. The state of being accounted for. In the 
phrase “ on account of" = accounted for hy ; 
by reason of, because of, in consequence of. 

". . . on account of the sternness and harshness 
of his nature."— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

III. The thing or things computed, given 
forth, or told ; the statement made, the record 

. privately kept or more or less openly pub- 
lished. 

1. Banking, Commerce, Law, and Ordinary 
Language: A registry of pecuniary transac- 
tions ; such a record as is kept by merchants, 
by housewives, and by all prudent people, 
with the view of day by day ascertaining their 
financial position. 

" It would be endless to point out all the several 
avenues in human affairs ana iu this commercial ace 
which lead to or end in accounts.” — Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. xxviL 

*1 Spec. : A bill or paper sent in by trades- 
people to those who do not pay for goods on 
delivery. In it is entered the name of the 
debtor, each item of his debt, and the sum 
of the whole. 

" If he hath wTonged thee, or oweth thee ought, put 
that oil mine aecounf. I Paul have written It with 
mine own hand. I will repay it . Philemon 18, 19. 

To oj'cn an account is = to commence pecu- 
niary transactions with, so that one’s name is 
entered for the first time iu the books of the 
banker or merchant. 


An open account, or an account current, is 
commercially one in which the balance has 
not been struck ; in bauklug it is one which 
may be added to or drawn upon at any time, 
as opposed to a deposit account where notice 
is required for withdrawals. To keep an open 
account is to keep an account of the kind now 
stated running on, instead of closing it. A 
stated account is one which all parties have, 
either expressly or by implication, admitted 
to be correct. A settled uccount is one which 
has actually been discharged. Payment on 
account = in partial payment of a debt. 

2. Old Law: A writ or action brought 
against a man whose office or business places 
him under the obligation to render an account 
to another, and who has failed to furnish it ; 
as a bailiff neglecting to give one to his master, 
or a guardian to his ward. The action, of 
course was most frequently brought when 
there was reason to believe that the money 
unaccounted for had been embezzled. 

3. A verbal or written explanation, excuse, 
or defence given by n defendant arraigned 
before a tribunal, or a servant summoned 
before a master to answer. 

" Give an accou7it of thy stewardship." — Luke xvi. 2. 
". . . they shall give account thereof in the day 
of Judgment." — Matt. xii. 36. 

" A member could no longer be called to account for 
his haraugnes or his votes .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
chap. xv. 

% In the last example account maybe a sub- 
stantive or a verb. It is probably the former. 

4. A verbal, written, or printed recital uf 
incidents, an historic narrative. 

% In this sense it is often plural. 

" If, therefore, we require that a historical accousit 
should rest on the testimony of known and assignable 
witnesses, whose credibility can be scrutinized and 
Judged . . . Lewis: Early Roman U i*t., ch. vih, § 7. 

" The chroniclers have given ua many account* of 
the masks and plays which were acted in the court." — 
Froude: Hist. Eng., ch. L 

ac-cou 'nt, v.t. & i. [Fr. compter.] 

L Transitive: 

* 1. To count, to number, to reckon, 

" Long worke it were 

Here to account the endlesse progeny 

Of ail the weeds that bud ana blossoine there. 

Spenser : F. Q.. III. vi. 30. 

2. To place to one's account, to count, to 
impute, to assign. 

" Even as Abraham believed Ood, and it was ao 
counted [marg., imputed] to him for righteousness." — 
Dal. iii. 6. 

3. To assign, to nominate, to appoint. 

. . they which are a ccoun ted to rule over the 
Gentiles exercise lordship over them.” — Mark x. 42. 

"... and it was, in truth, the only project that 
was accounted to his own service." — Clarendon, 

4. To count, to regard as, to deem, consider, 
judge, adjudge. 

" You think him humble— God account* him proud” 
Cowper Truth. 

'* O Thou ! whose captain I accouut myself 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye." 

Shakespeare : King Richard III., v. a 

IL Intransitive: 

* To count, to reckon. 

". . . hy which months we to this day account.* 
—Hold: Time. 

To account for : (1) To render an account 
of. 

"At once accounting for his deep arrears." 

Dryden: Juvenal'* Satire*, xlll. 

(2) To afford an explanation of, to tell tlie 
cause of. 

" . . . we find evidences of a small change, which 
theory account* for.”— Hertchel : Astronomy, 5tb ed., 
§306. 

"... a feature in the vegetation of this island 
[the northern island of New Zealand] may l/erhaps be 
accounted for by the land having been aboriginally 
covered with forest-trees."— Darwin : Voyage round 
the World, ch. xviiL, p. 424. 

* To account of (compound trans. verb) : To 
value, to prize, to estimate highly. 

. . . none were of silver ; it was not any thing 
accounted of In the days of Solomon."— 2 Chron. 
ix. 20. 

account-book, s. A book in which ac- 
counts are kept. (Swift.) 

ac count a bil i ty, s. [Accountable.] 
Liability to be called on to give ao account of 
money, of the discharge of a special trust, or 
of conduct generally ; responsibility. 

ac-coilnt'-a-ble, a. [Eng. account, and suff. 
-able. In Fr. comptable.] Liable to be called 
on to render an account of money, of goods, 
of the discharge of a special trust, or of con- 
duct generally ; responsible. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ee, 00 = e : ey = a. 
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1. 0/ money: 

Law: Au accountable receipt ia a written 
acknowledgment that a certain amount of 
money or certain specified goods have actually 
been received by the particular person. The 
forgery of such a receipt is felony. 

2. Of other matters than money. 

“The House of Commons is uow supreme in the 
State, but is accountable to the nation.’ — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

. . he would have known that he should be 
held accountable for all the misery which a national 
bankruptcy or a French invasion might produce.” — 
Macaulay : Butt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

*1 It ia followed by to placed before the 
person, body, or Being to whom or wbicli 
account is to be rendered, and for placed 
before the trust for which one ia responsible. 
(See the examples above.) 

ac coilnt-a-ble-ness, s. [Accountable.] 
The state of being accountable ; liability to be 
called on to render an account, whether of 
money, of the discharge of a trust, or of con- 
duct generally. 

"The possession of this active power is essential to 
what la termed moral agency or accountableness." — 
Isaac Taylor: Element* qf Thought, 8th e<L, p. 22. 

ac-coTtnt'-a-bly, adv. [Accountable.] In 

* an accountable manner. 

ac count -ant, s. [Account.] A person 

* skilled in ‘figures, whose occupation is the 
keeping of accounts. 

1. Literally: 

The Accountant-General : An officer of 
the Court of Chancery who, till recently, had 
charge of the suitor's money ; now, the custody 
of tills has been transferred to tbe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer's Department. 

The Accountant in Bankruptcy: An officer 
who has charge of the funds belonging to 
bankrupts' estates. By the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1801 the office is to be abolished on the 
occurrence of the first vacancy, and the duties 
are to be transferred to the Chief Registrar. 

2. Figuratively: 

M A strict accountant of his beads." 

Byron: Ode to Napoleon. 

* ac-cottnt'-ant, a. Accountable, reaponaible 

for, chargeable with. 

. . though, perad venture, 

I stand accountant for as great a sin.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1L L 

ac-coiint-ant-ship, s. Tbe office or work 
of an accountant. 

ac count ed, pa. par. [Account, v.] 
ac-coilnt'-Ing, pr. par. [Account, v.) 

1. Used as a participle : 

“ Accounting that God was able to raise him up, 
even from the dead." — Beb. xL 19. 

2. As a substantive: An adjusting of ac- 
counts. 

" Which without frequent accountings he will hardly 
be able to prevent." — South : Sermons. 

Accounting for (used substantively) : Ex- 
planation of. 

"... and leave to maturer age the accounting 
for the causes.” — Ooldsmith : The Bee, No. VI., “On 
Education." 

* ac-coii -pie, v.t. [Fr. accoupler: Lat. ad = 
to ; and Eng. couple.] To couple to, to couple 
together. [Couple.] 

"... the application which he accoupleth It 
withal.” — Bacon: Advanc. of Learning, bk. ii. 

* ac-cou'-pled, pa. par. & a. [Accouple.] 
ac-eou'-ple-ment, s. [Accouple.] 

1 & 2. The act of coupling together, or the 
state of being coupled together. 

“. . . the son horn of such an accouplement. 
Trial cf Men's p. 318. 

3. The thing which couples or is coupled. 
Carpentry ; (1) A tie or brace. (2) Work 

when framed. 

* ac- coup' -ling, pr.par. [Accouple.] 

* ac-cour'-agc, v t. [Accoraoe.] To en- 
courage. 

*ac court', [Court.] To entertain cour- 
teously. 

“(They] all this while were at their wanton rest, 
Accourting each her friend with lavish feat." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. 11. 18. 

* ac-court -Irig, pr. par. [Accourt.] 


accoutre (ak-ku -ter), t’.f. [Fr. accoutrer ; 
O. Fr. accoustrer, fr. O. Fr. cousteur, coustre, 
coutre ; tier, kuster = a sacristan ; fr. Low 
Latin custrix = a female sacristan ; custos 
sacrarti, or custos ecclesite = church keeper.] 
(Wedgwood.) 

* L To perform the office of a sacristan to 
a priest, to invest him with the garments 
in which he is to conduct public worship. 
(Wedgwood.) 

II. To invest one with the garments or 
habiliments suitable to any other occupation. 

If It is followed by with or in of the habili- 
ments. 

’‘Accoutred with his burthen and his staff." 

Wordsworth : Excur., hk. il. 

1. (Spec.): To dress in military vestments, 
superadd mg offensive and perhaps defensive 
arms. 

" But first, said they, let ua go again Into the 
armoury. So they did ; and when he came there, they 
harnessed him from head to foot with what was of 
proof .... He being, therefore, thus accoutred . . . ." 
— tinny an : Pilgrims Progress, Part I. 

* 2. To rig out and otherwise equip a ship. 

■The same wind that carries a ship well-ballasted, 
if Ill-rigged or accoutred, it drowns it." — South : 
Sermons, viil. 123. 

3. To dub a knight. 

“One was accoutred wheu the cry began, 

Knight of the Silver Moon, Sir Marmadan . . . 

His vow was (and he well performed his vow). 
Armed at all points, with terror on his hrow, 

To judge the land, to purge atrocious crimes." 

Camper : Anti-Thdlyphthora. 

4. (Sarcastically) : To clothe in vestments 
the reverse of splendid ; to bedizen in bur- 
lesque or mumming attire. 

" For this lu rags accoutred are they seen." 

Pry den, 

H Occurs most frequently in the pa. par. 

accoutred (ak-ku'-terd), pa. par. & adj. 
[Accoutre.] ' 

accoutrements, accouterments (ak- 
ku'-ter-ments), s. pi. [Fr. accoutrement.] 
Dress and equipments of any kind, but spe- 
cially those of a soldier. [Accoutre.] 

1. Gen. : The equipments of any one. 

“The pilgrim set forth with the simple acccuUre- 
metits which announced hla design : the staff, the 
wallet, and the scallop-shelL" — Milman : Hist, of Lat. 
Christianity, hk. vii., ch. 6. 

2. Spec . : The military equipments of a 
soldier. 

“ Hardly one of them trouhled himself ahoufc the 
comforts, the accoutrements, or the drilling of those 
over whom he was placed.” —Macaulay : Mist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

accoutring (ak-ku'-tring), pr. par. [Ac- 
coutre.] 

* ac-co^-ard, v.t. [Coward.] To make 
one a coward. 

“I thought that al the wordes Jn the world shude 
nat have accoutarded the." — Palsgrave, to. 137. 

* ac-co^, v.t. [O. Fr. accoiser = to appease.] 
To render coy or shy. 

Specially : 

1. To appease, to soothe, to caress, to make 
love to. 

“Of faire Paeana I received was 
And oft embrast. as if that I were hee, 

And w ith k i nd words accoyd, vowing great love to me. 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. ix. 69. 

2. To daunt. 

“ Thou foolish swain, that thus art overjoyed, w 
How soon may here thy courage be accoyd t 

Peele: Eglogue Gratulatorie (1589). 

* ac-cojbd, pa. par. [Accoy.] 

♦ac-cop’le, v.i. [Accoil.] To gather together, 

to assemble, to stand around. 

* ac-co^'nt, v.t. To acquaint. 

"The people having so graclouse a prince and 
souverayne lorde as the kingca highuesa Is, with 
whom, by the continuance of his regne over them 
thics twenty-eight yeres, they ought to be ao well 
accoy nted." — Mate Papers, i. 475. 

* ac-co^'nt-cd, pa. par. [Accoynt.] 

* ac-cra'se, v.t. [Fr. ecrascr — to crush.] 
[Crush.) To crush, to destroy. 

" Fyndlng my youth myspe"t, ray substance ym- 

^ ^<1, my cmlyth accrased. my talent hydden, my 
yes laughed att. my rewyne unpytted, and my 
trewth unemployed." — Queen s Progresses. L 2L 

* ac-cre asc, v.t. [Lat. accresco = to continue 
growing, to increase: a<Z= to; cresco = to 
grow.] To increase. (Florio.) 

ac-cred'-it, v.t. [Fr. o cored iter =■ to hring 
into credit, to give authority to ; Lat. accredo 
— to yield one's belief to another : cuZ = to ; 
credo = to entrust, to believe.] [Creuit.] 


1. To invest one with that authority which 
will render statements made by him credible 
and weighty. 

To accredit an ambassador is to give bim 
such credentials as will constitute him the 
official representative of the country which 
sent him forth, and empower him to speak in 
ita name. 

" David Beton, the nephew of the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s, was accredited to the Court of France.”— 
Fronde: Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

2. To credit or believe a statement. 

“The particular hypothesis which is most accredited 
at the time. ’’—J. S. Mill : Logic, vol. ii., ch. xx..p. 107. 

“The version of early Roman history which waa 
accredited in the fifth century. ’— Lewis : Early Homan 
Hist., ch. iii. 

*ac-cred-I-ta-tion, s. [Accredit.] The 
giving one a title to credit. 

" Having received my instructions and’ letters of 
accreditation."— Memoirs of Bishop Cumberland, i. 417. 

ac-cred'-l-ted, p<i. par. & a. [Accredit.] 

“ Views which may seem new, but which have long 
been maintained by accredited authors "—Milmm : 
Hist, of Jews (3rd ed.|, Pref. 

ac cred-vting, pr. par. [Accredit.] 

*ac-cre'S9e, v.i. [Lat. accresco = to grow 
on, to continue to increase.] To continue in- 
creasing. 

"Their power 'accresceth to these present-"— Laws. 
Church of Scotland (1830). p. 178. 

ac-cres'- 9 en 9 e, s. [Lat. accrescens, pr. par. 
of accresco.] Continued growth. 


ac-crcs ^ent, a. [Lat. accrescens , pr par. of 
accresco.] 

1 1. Gen. : Continuing to increase. 

M New appearances of accrescent variety aud alterv 
tion.'’— Shuckfurd : Creation <4- Fall of Man, p. 90. 

2. Bot. ; Continuing to grow after flowering, 
as the calyx of Melanorrhcea. 

ac-cres -91-men to, s. [Ital., from accrescers 
- to increase.] 

Music: The addition to a note of half its 
length in time, which is indicated by placing 
after it a small dot. 


ac -crete^a. [Lat. accretus, pa. par. of accresco.] 
Bot. : Fastened to another body and growing 
with it. (De Candolle.) 

ac - ere'- tion, s. [Lat. accretio — an incre- 
ment, from accretus , pa. par. of accresco : ad =■ 
to, and cresco — to grow.] 

I. The act or process of causing anything to 
increase by making an addition to its substance. 


1 By mechanical action. (For example- sea 
No* II.) 

2. By the growth of a living body. 

Specially : 

(a) Med . ; By the growth of an animal body. 

" Infanta support abstinence worse from the quan- 
tity of aliment consumed in accretion."— A rbuthnot: 
A liments. 

(b) Bot. : The growth of one portion of a 
plant to another. (Loudon : Cyclop, of Plants, 
Gloss.) 

3. By the natural laws regulating the 
action of the human mind. -Spec., of the 
growth of a myth by the addition of much 
fable around a grain of truth. 

" Upon this narrow basis a detailed narrative has 
been built which was doubtless formed by a series of 
successive accretions,"— Lewis : Early Roman Hist.. 
ch. x 

4. By the action of human law. 

English Low: The union or accession of 
a thing vague or vacant to another already 
occupied or disposed of. Thus, if a legacy be 
given to two persona conjoiutly, and oue of 
the two dies, his share passes over to his col- 
league by accretion. The most common use 
of the term is with respect to land imper- 
ceptibly deposited from a river or the ocean. 
If this ia inconsiderable, it may be taken 
possession of by the neighbouring proprietor ; 
but if it is great, it belongs to the Crown. (See 
Will, Wharton’s Laiv Lexicon.) 

II. The state of having additions made to it 
by the process now described. 

“Secondly, plnuts do nourish, inanimate bodies do 
not ; they have an accrcfion. but no all mentation. 
Bacon : Nat. Hist., ch. vii.. § 602. 


111 . That which is added by the above- 
described process. 

“Assuming! however, that we are to strip off all the 
9 uWdilia.te parts of his narrative as a later accretion, 
and to retain only a nucleus ol the leading he t* 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, j cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - C 
-clan — shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -$ion, -tion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -$ious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L -pie -pel. 
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accretive —accuracy 


* ac-cre’-tive, a. ILat accretxis, pa. par. of 
Itccrtsco.] [Accresce.] Increasing by means 
of mechanical additions to the substance, as 
in certain circumstances is the case with 
minerals, or in some similar way. (See the 
significations under Accretion.) 

", . . the accretive motions of plants and animals. " 
—GflanviU; Scepsts Scientiftca. 

' ac-crim - 1 -n.atc, v.t. [Lat. ad = to ; cri mi- 
nor = to accuse ; fr. crime n = an accusation. ] 
To accuse of a crime. (II’oocZ.) 

" Bishop Williams, being accriminated iu the Star- 
chamber for corrupting of witnesses, and being cou- 
Ticted on full proof . . . ."—Wood: Fvuti Oxon., 
i. 1SL [Latham.) 

* ac-crim i na’-tion, s. [Accriminate.] 

An accusation. 

*' If this accrhn ination be levelled against me, let 
me know my fault while 1 am here to make my 
defence.’ 1 — Life 0 / Henrietta Maria (A.D. 1655). 

ac-cripe, s. [Deriv. uncertain.] A herb (?). 

” Some be brownie and some bo white. 

And some be tender as accripe.” 

Reltq. Antig., L C4S. 

ac-cro a 9 h, * ac-cro - 9 he, v.i. [Fr. accrocher 
= to hook on, to hang up, from croche, croc — 
a hook.] [Crook.] 

* 1. To hook, to draw with a hook. 

"And fire whan it to towe spprocheth. 

To hym anon the strength accrocheth 
Till with his hete it be devoured. 

The tow© ne may not be succoured." 

Gmoer : Confestio A mantis. V. 
“He never accroched treasour 
Towarde hymselfe nere nor ferre." 

Bochas, bk. V.. c. 16. 

2. Old Law : To eacroach. Used specially 
of subjects directly or indirectly assuming the 
royal prerogative. 

" Thus the accroaching, or attempting to exerciso 
royal power (a very uncertain charge), wa3 iu the 21 
Eaw. II L held to be treason in a knight of Hertford- 
shire, who forcibly assaulted and detained one of the 
king's subjects till he paid him £W."—Blackstone ; 
Comment,, bk- iv.. ch. vi. 

ac-crda 9 h'-iiig, pr. par., a., & s. [Accroach.] 

^c-croa 9 h'-ment, s. [Accroach.] 

Old Law : Encroachment on the royal aotho- 
rity ; attempts, direct or indirect, to exercise 
the royal prerogative. 

* ac-crd ' 9 I 1 e, i’.i. [Acchoach.] 

ao-cro^he, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Hooked into. 

ac-cru'e, v.i. [O. Fr. accrtu, pa. par. of 

‘ accrousfrc, from Lat accresco — to continue 
growing : ad — to, and cresco — to increase.] 
Lit. : To grow to, to increase ; hence, 

Comm. & Ord. Lang. : To arise, to come to, 
to fall to, to ba added to. 

" To every labour its reward accrues 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii 
" The anatomical results accruing from this inquiry." 
—Todd & Bowma n .* PhysioL A not. 

* ac-cru e, s. [From the verb.] That which 
'is added to the property of any one. 

ac cru ed, a. [From the verb.] 

Her. : Having represented on it a full-grown 
tree. 

ac-cru.'-ing, pr. par . & a. [Accrue, v.i.] 

Lax 0 . Accruing costs : Expenses incurred 

after a verdict has been pronounced. 

’ac-cru ment, s. [From accrue, v.t.] In- 
crease, addition, augmentation. 

*’ That joy is charitable which overflows our neigh- 
oour's delds when ourselves ere unconcerned in the 
personal uccrumenU." — Taylor ; Great Exemplar, 48. 

*ac-cub, s . The footmark of an animal. 
(Halliwell.) 

* ac-cu-ba -tion, s. [Lat a ccubitio = a lying 
or reclining at table ; accubitum (aup. of 
accumbo) = to be near: ad = to, near; cu 6 o.] 
The custom, borrowed by the Romans from 
the East, of reclining at meals. [Cube.] 

"It will appear that accubation, or lying down at 
meals, was a "gesture used by very many uatiuns."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

ae-cu' bi-tus, s. [Lat= a reclining at table.] 
Arch.: A room attached to a large church, 
in which the clergyman occasionally reposed. 

" ac-ciimb', v.i, [Lat. accumbo : ad, and cu&o.] 
[ Acer bation. ] To recline at table as the 
ancient Greeks, Romans, &c., used to do. 

* ac-cum -bcn- 9 y, s. [Accumb.] The state 
of being accumbent ; the state of recliniog at 
the supper-table, as some ancient nations did. 


" No gesture befitting familiar accumbency." — 
Robinson: Eudoza (165b), p. 142. 

ac-cum -bent, a. tc s. [Lat accumbens, pr. 
par. of accumbo ; fr. ad & cu&o.] 

L As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Reclining like the ancients 
at the snpper-table. 

"The Roman recumbent, or. more properly, decum- 
bent posture in eatiug was introduced after the first 
Punic war. ” — A rbuth not : Tables of Ancient Weights 
and Measures. 

2. Hot . : Prostrate, supine. When the edges 
of the cotyledons in a brassicaceous or other 
plant are presented to the radicle, they are 
said to ha accumbent; but wheu folded with 


ACCUMBENT COTYLEDON, WHOLE AND IN SECTION. 

their backs upon the radicle, they are termed 
incumbent. 

IL As substantii'e : One who reclines in 
ancient fashion at a dinner- table, or, more 
loosely, who sits at tha table in the ordinary 
way. 

" What & penance must be done hy every accumbent 
in sitting at the passing through all these dishes I~— 
Bp. Hall : Occasional Meditations. 

* ac’-cu-mie, s. [Accomie.] 

ac cum'-ui-atc, v t. & i. [In Fr. accumuler ; 
ItaL accumulare ; fr. Lst. accumulo, supine ac- 
cumxdatum = to add to a heap, to heap up : 
cut = to ; cumulo — to heap up ; cumulus — a 
heap.] 

L Transitin'. 

1. Lit. : To heap up, as, for instance, stones 
upon a cairn ; mechanically to pile one thing 
above another. 

"... considerable tracts of alluvium, which were 
gradually accumulated by the overflow of former 
years.' 1 — LyeU: Priticip. of Geology, ch. xv. 

2. Fig. : To bring together, to amass with- 
out its being implied that each new addition 
is mechanically heaped upon the mass of its 
predecessors. 

” la the seventeenth century, a statesman who was 
at the head of affairs might easily, and without giving 
scandal, accumulate ia no long time an estate amply 
niffleieut to support a dukedom." — Macaulay : Hist 
Eng . ch. iii 

*[ Sometimes, though really transitive, it 
has an intransitive appearance, the accusative 
being implied instead of expressed. 

" . . . the average strength of the desire to accu- 
mulate is short of that which, under circumstances of 
any tolerable security, reason and sober calculation 
would approve. 11 — V. & Mill : Polit. Econ. hk. L, ch. si, 

IL Intransitive : To grow up into a great 
mass or number (literally or figuratively). 

”. , . in such water it is obviously impossible 
that strata of any great thickness can accumulate — 
Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. xvi. 

*’ As their observations accumulate and as their expe- 
rience extends." — Buckle : Hist. Cirilisation in Eng.. i_ L 

* ac-cum -iil-ate, a. [See the verb.] Col- 
lected into a mass or quantity’ ; now generally 
written Accumulated. 

" Greatness of relief accumulate In one place doth 
jather invite a (surcharge of poor .“—Bacon: Buttons 
Estate. 

ac-cum -ul-a-t9d, pa . par . & a. [Accumu- 

* LATE, V.] 

** With accumulated usury. 11 — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xii. 

ac-cum'-ul-a-ting, pr . par . & cl [Accumu- 
late, t\] 

"There are many circumstances which, in England, 
give a peculiar force to the accumulating propensity." 
—J. S. Mill: Polit. Econ., bk. L. ch. xi., § -fc 

ac-cum-ul-a-tion, s. [Lat accumulation 

’ [Accumulate.] 

A- Ordinary language : 

L The act of accumulating, heaping up, or 
amassing. 

1. Lit. : The act of heaping up, as stones on 
a cairn, snow on a wreath, or sediment 00 a 
previously formed geological stratum. 

•*. . . the earliest exterior rugosities of the earth 

would ... be placed beyond the influence of sedi- 
mentary accumulation." — Murchison : Siluria, ch. i. 

2. Fig. : The act or process of amassing 
anything, as, for instance, houses, land, ships, 
renown, &c. These are not literally" piled one 
above another of the same kind in heaps, but 


may still be viewed as if they were a singla 
aggregate, heap, or mass. 

" One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation or renown ' 

Shakesp. : A atony atid Cleopatra, iii. L 

IL The atate of being or having been ac- 
cumulated, heaped uji, or amassed. 

", . . very long after their accumulation as marine 
mad."— Murchison : Siluria, ch. ii. 

ILL That of which the accumulation ia 
made or takes place. 

"... partly sn accumulation of Pnow, increased 
by lateral glaciers " — Booker Himalayan Journals, 
ch. xxii. 

B. Technically: 

1. Meek. Accumulation c f Power is the 
motion which exists in some machines after 
intervals of time during which the velocity of 
the moving body has been continually * in- 
creased. 

2. Med. : The concurrent effect of medicines 
of which the first dose seems powerless, but 
of which some dose or other in the series 
operates Dot simply’ with the intensity which 
might have beeu expected from its own mag- 
nitude, hut also with that of all those which 
have preceded it. 

3. Law: 

(i.) Accumulation of Beal or Personal 
Estate. One is not allowed to make a will 
possessing legal effect which will postpone 
the use of his wealth till, by means of com- 
pound interest accumulating during a long 
series of years, it has mounted up to a very 
large sum. 

(ii.) Accumulation of Titles. A claimant of 
any property or privilege may possess a con- 
currence of several titles in support of his 
claim, and may urge them collectively instead 
of resting his case on a single one. 

4. Polit. Econ. : The adding of one sum 
saved to another ■sith the view of producing 
capital. 

5. In Universities : The taking of several 
degrees together, and with fewer exercises 
than if there had been a considerable interval 
between the examinations for successive 
honours. 

ac-cum-ul-a-tive, a. [Accumulate, v.] 

* Accumulating, amassing, relating to accu- 
mulation, having a tendency to accumulate. 

"The activity of thought and vivacity of the nect*- 
mulatiee memory . . . — Coleridge: Table Talk. 

"When a variation is of the slightest UBe to e being, 
we cannot tell how much of it to attribute to the 
accumulatire actio a of natural selection." — Itartrin: 
Orig. of Species, ch. v., p. 133. 

Law: 

An Accumulatire Judgment is one in which 
two punishments are prescribed to a criminal 
for two distinct breaches of the law, the 
second penalty to commence whea the first 
expires. 

Accumulative Treason is the addition to each 
other of several acts which, though singly 
falling short of treason, yet collectively 
amount to that serious crime. 

Aa Accumulative Legacy is the term used 
when more legacies than one are given by suc- 
cessive wills emanating from the same testator, 
or hy successive codicils to the same will. 

* ac-cum- ul-a-tive-ly, ado. [Accumula- 
tive.] Id an accumulative manner; in 
literal heaps, or in what may be figuratively 
considered as heaps. 

“Heart is put here accumulatively, as that whose 
cleanness must be added to tbe purity of conversation 
to eompleat it 11 — A Uestre: Sermons, iL 2V*. 

ac-cum’-ul-a tor, s. [Fr. accumulateur.] 
One who or that which accumulates. 

. . broils xnd quarrels, the great aeeum«7a/ori 
and multipliers of injuries-" — Dr. H. More . Decay of 
Christian Piety. 

ac'-cu-ra- 9 y, s. [In ltal. accuraterra, fr. Lat. 
accuratio ; fr. accuro — to bestow care upon : 
ad = to ; euro — to take care of ; cur a = care.] 
]. Exactness, freedom from mistakes, this 
exemption arising from the care with which 
every step in a process has been carried out ; 
conformity’ to truth, even in minute particu- 
lars. 

", , . directing Its beak with the greatest accuracy.' 1 
— Wheuell: Hist, of Scientific Ideas, bk- ix., ch. v. 23. 

". . . two works of undoubted accuracy.” — Darwin: 
Descent of Man, ch. i 

2. Precision of fit. 

“The efficiency of the Instrument will also depend 
upon the rt ecu racy with which tbe piston fits the 
bottom and side* of the barreL” — Lar drier : Pneu- 
matics, ch. v. 




fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, enr, rule, full ; try» Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. -cion = shun. 
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ac‘-cu-rate, a. [Lat. accuratus , pa. par. of 
accu'ro == to take pains with : ac = ad = to, 
and cura = care.] [Accuracy.] 

1. Exact, without error or defect, free from 

mistakes. 

•• For his knowledge; though not always accurate, 
was of immense exteut. '—Macaulay : Bist. Eng., clnvil. 

2. Determinate, exactly fixed. 

“Those conceive the celestial bodies have more 
accurute influences upon these things below than 
indeed they have hut iu grass."— Bacon, 

ac-cu-rate-ly, ac?y. [Accurate.] 

1. In an accurate manner ; exactly, pre- 
cisely, without mistake. 

*• The stipulations of the treaty of Dover were 
accurately known to very few. Macaulay: Bist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Closely; so as to fit exactly. 

&c -cu-rate-ness, s. [Accurate.] Accuracy, 
exactness, precision, nicety. 

•‘Snspeetingthat in makingthis observation 1 had not 
determined tue diameter of the sphere with sufficient 
accurateness, 1 repeated the experiment."— Newton. 

ac-curs e, " a-cuxs e, v. [Prefi a c = ad — 

to, and curse.] 

1. Old Test. : Properly tbe rendering of the 
Heb. verb nnrr ( chluzram) = to devote to God, 
without permission that the person or thing 
thus devoted should afterwards be redeemed 
with money ; hence, to devote to ntter destruc- 
tion. 

’’ And the city shall be accursed, even it, and all that 
are therein, to the Lord : only Rahah the harlot shall 
live .... And they utterly destroyed all that 
was in the city. both man and woman, young and 
old, and ox, ana sheep, and ass, with the edge of the 
* word, ft. vi. 17, 21. 

2. New Test. : To separate from the church, 
or to exclude from eternal salvation. It is 
doubtful in some cases which of the two is 
meant. 

'* If any man preach any other gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed."— Gal. i. 9. 

“For I could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my hrethxen, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh. —Bom. lx. S. 

3. Eccles. Lang : To excommunicate. 

“And Hildehrand accursed and east down from his 
throne Henry IV." — Sir IV. Raleigh: Essays. 

4. Ordinary Language : 

(а) To curse, to imprecate evil upon a 
person because of regarding him with ex- 
cessive hatred. 

" For aye accursed in minstrel line 
Is he who brawls 'mid song and wine." 

Scoff ■ Lord of the Isles, canto iL 13. 

(б) To separate from the society of men, 

“ No one is so accursed by fate. 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart, though unknown. 

Responds unto his own." 

Longfellow : Endymion. 

(c)(i7s«7 of things): To curse, to execrate, to 
regard with excessive hatred. 

“ Which is lif that oure Lord 
In alle lawes acumcfft.” 

Biers Plow., p. S75. 

" Had Lara from that night, to him accurst." 

Byron • Lara, canto ii. 9. 

ac-cursed, ao-curst, pa. par. & adj. 
* [Accurse.] 

“. . . the accursed thing." — Josh. xxii. 20. 

“. . . the Pheniceau accursed rites ."—Jeremy 
Taylor : The Decalogue. 

" Where the veil'd demon held his feast accurst." 

Moore : Lalla Rookh. 

ac-cur-sing, pr. par., a., & s. [Accurse.] 

As substantive: Used in senses correspond- 
ing to those of the verb. 

Spec. : Excommunication. 

“Anathematization, excommunication, and occurs- 
ing are synonymous."— Compend. Laws Church qf 
Scotland (1630), p. xxxv. 

ac-curst', pa. par. & adj. [Accursed. ] 

aus-cu-^ta-ble.a. [Lat. accvsabilis.] [Accuse.] 
That may he accused, liable to be charged 
with a crime or fault. 

" Nature's improviaion were Justly accusabU if 
. . . Broun\e : Vulgar Errourt. 

ac-cu‘-§al, s. [Accuse.] 

"Adah. Cain I clear thee from this horrible acctisal." 

Byron: Cain, iii. 1. 

ac-cu'-^ant, s. [tn.t. accusant, pr. par. of 
accuse.] One who accuses. 

". . . the aecMjanf must hold him to the proof of 
the charge."— Bp. Ball: Remains, Life, p. S31. 

ac-cu-§a -tion, s. [In Fr. accusation; Ital 
acei/sctcione, fr. Lat. aerwsafio.] [Accuse, v.t.] 
1. The act of charging one with a crime, or 
with a lighter delinquency. 


". . . if I have taken anything from any man by 
false accusation, I restore him fourfold."— Luke xix. 6. 

2. The state of being accused. 

" What can secure him at last against false accusa- 
tion!” — Adventurer, No. 62. 

3. That of which one is accused ; the charge 
itself. 

“ Pilate then went ont nnto them, and said, What 
accusation tnng ye against this man f " — John 
xviii, 29. 

ac-cu‘-§a-tive, a. [In Ger. accusativ ; Fr. 
accusatif; Ital. oecusotiva, fr. Lat. accusations, 
s. = the accusative case.] 

L As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to accusation, prone to bring 
forward charges against persona or institu- 
tions. 

" This hath been a very accusative age, yet have I 
not heard any superstitiou (much lea# idolatry) 
charged upon the several bishops of London, Win- 
chester, Chester, . . . Ac." — .Sir £. Bering : Speeches, 
p. 112. 

2. The case defined under No. II., or per- 
taining to it. 

" Relation of the Nominative and Accusative Case." 
— Schmitz : Lat. Gram., xliL 

“ The German languages have, so early as the 
Gothic even, lost the accusative mark in substantives 
entirely. ”—Bopp : Compar. Gram., L 165. 

IL -4s substantive : The name given by the 
Latina to the fourth of the six cases used in 
the declension of nouns. It in many respects 
agrees with the objective case in English, 
wliicli, in consequence, is often called the 
accusative. 

ac-cu -§a-tive-l$f, adv. [Accusative.] 

1, In an accusative manner ; so as to in- 
volve an accusation. 

2. With relation to the accusative case. 

ac-cu-^a-tor'-i-al, a. [Accusatory.] Accu- 
satory (q.v.). 

ac-cu-sa-tor'-i-al-ly, adv. [Accusatorial. ] 
By way of accusation. 

ac-cu-sa-tor ^, a. [In Fr. accwsafoire.] 
[Accuse.] Containing or involving an accusa- 
tion. 

. . their accusatory str&in.’'— Townsend : Lives 
of Twelve Eminent Judges; Lord Eldon. 

ac-cu'^e, v.t. [In Fr. accuser; Ital. accusarc, 
from Lat. accuso = (1) to call to account, (2) 
to arraign : ad = to ; causer = to conduct a 
law-suit ; cawsa = a cause, also a suit at law T .] 
[Cause.] 

1. Law : To bring a civil or criminal charge 
against one with tbe view of obtaining redress 
from the criminal, his punishment, or both 
together, from a judicial tribunal. 

" And when he [Paul] wae called forth, Tertullus 
began to accuse him. saying, ... We have found 
this man a pestilent fellow. — A cts xxvi. 2. 5. 

2. Ordinary Life : 

(a) To complain against, to find fault with. 

“ . . . having faithful children not accused of 
riot or unruly."— Tit us i. 6. 

. their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one another. "—Rom. ii. 15. 

* ( b ) To discover or betray the existence or 
action of any person or thing. 

“The entrees of the yerde accuseth 
To him that in the watir museth." 

/fom of the Bose, 1,591. 

4 ac-cu'se, s. [From the verb.] An accusa- 
tion. 

“ By false accuse doth level at my life," 

Shakcsp. : Benry VI., Part II., iii. L 

accused, pa. par. & a. [Accuse, v.] 

4 ac-cu§e'-ment, s. [Accuse.] Accusation. 

. . and sometimes at the only promotion and 
accusement of their summonere and apparitors." — 
Petition of the Commons to the King, Nov. 3, 1529. 

ac-cu-^er, s. [Accuse, v.t.] One who ac- 
cuses : one who brings a charge against 
another person, or, more loosely, against a 
class, an institution, &c. 

“. , . before that he is accused, have the accusers 
face to face."— Acts xxv. 16. 

ac-cu'-sihg, pr. par. k a. [Accuse, v.t.] 

"As school -boys, finding tbelr mistake too late. 

Draw a wet sjwnge across the accusing slate." 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

ac-cus -tom, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. acosfomer, from 
Low’ Lat. uccostunio, from Lat. ad, and cansue- 
tudinem, uceus. of consnctudo = custom ; Ital. 
accostomare.] [Custom.] 

A. Tronsitive: 

I. To create a custom or habit by practising 
the same act a number of times ; to habituate, 
to inure. 


“*Men were accustomed to redress their wrongs by 
the strong hand." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. i. 

4 2. To frequent. 

“A vreM. accustomed house.”— if ad. Centlivre; Bold 
Stroke. 1. 1. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Gen. : To be habituated, to be used or 
wont to anything. 

" Which moat living things accustom."— Careto. 

4 2. Spec. : To cohabit. 

“ We with the best men accustom openly.”— Milton: 
Bist. Eng., iii. 

4 ac-ciis tom, s. [Accustom, v.] Custom. 

“Individual accustom of life." — Milton : Tetro 
chordon. 

4 ac-cus' tom-a-ble, a. [Accustom, v.] 0 1 
long custom ; very habitual. 

“By accustomable residence in one climate,’ — <Slr 
M. Bale : Origination of Mankind. 

ac-cus'-tom-a-bly, adv. [Accustomable.] 

' According to custom. 

“Touching the king’s fines accustomably paid.’’— 
Bacon: Alienations. 

4 ac-cus' -tom an^e, s. [Accustom, v.] Cus- 
tom, practice. 

“Through accustomanoe and negligence, and perhaps 
some other causes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, 
nor take notice of it in others."— Boy le. 

4 ac cus'-tom-ar-i-ly, adv. [Accustom ary.] 
'According to custom. 

"The peculiar eminency which you accuttomarOy 
marshal before logick."— Cleaveland. 

4 ac-cus’-t6m-a-ry, a. [Accustom.] Cus- 
tomary, usual. ’[Customary.] 

"The ordinary aud accuitoma-ry swearing then in 
use among the Jews ."—Fealty: Dipper Dipt. p. 160. 

ac-cus'-tomed, pa. par. k a. [Accustom, v.t.] 

1. As pa. par. : As in the verh. 

2. As adj.: Usnal. 

“ I roved o’er many a hill and many a dale 
With my accustomed load." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. L 

3. Frequented. 

ac -cus'-tomed-ncss,s. [Accustomed.] The 
’ state of being habituated to ; familiarity. 

" Accustomedness to sin hardens the heart."— Pierce. 
Sermons, p. 230. 

ac-cus' -tom-ing, pr. par. [Accustom, v.] 

a£e, s. [Fr. as = an ace of cards, dice, &c. ; 
Ital. asso, from Lat. as = (1) a unit, (2) a pound 
weight, &c.] 

1. A unit ; a single point on cards or dice ; 
a card with but one mark upon it. [ Ambsace.] 

“An Ace of Hearts steps forth : The King unseen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive Queen." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock , canto iii. 95, 96. 

2. A very small amount, or a very small 
quantity ; an atom. 

"He will not bate an ace of absolute certainty."— 
Dr. II. More: Government of the Tongue. 

ace-point. The aide of a die possessing 
but one point 

a 9 -e-con-it -ic a 9 '-Jd, s. (C 6 H 6 0 6 .) 

Chem. : A tribasic acid produced, along with 
citracetic acid, by heating ethylic bromacetate 
with sodium. It is isomeric with acouitic 
acid, (iraffs: Suppl.) 

A- 9 el‘-da-ma^ s. [Syro-ChaL Chhaqual = 
field of ; dema, in Heb. ci (dam) = blood.] 

1. ^4s a proper name : A field purchased by 
the Jewish chief priests and elders with tbe 
thirty pieces of silver returned by Judaa. It 
waa used as a place of interment for strangers. 
The traditionary site is on a small plateau 
half way up the southern slope of the Valley 
of Hinnom, near the junction of the latter 
with the Valley of Jehoshaphat. (See Matt 
xxvii. 3—10 ; Acts i. 18, 19.) 

2. As a common noun: A field of blood. 
Spec., a field of battle just after a sanguinary 
contest has terminated. 

* a- 9 e.le, v.t. [Old form of Seal.] To seaL 
(Robt. of Gloucester.) 

* addled, pa. par. [Acele.] 

ac-e naph'-thene, a 9 -ct-y-lo-n&ph'- 
tha-lene, s. [Naphthalene.] 

4 a-9ent’e, s. [Assent, s.] (Robt. of Glouc ., 
p. 90.) 

4 a-9en'-ten, 4 a-cen'-tyn, v.i. [Assent, v.] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 


boil, ptfilt, jcfrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing. 
-cia = sha ; -clan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -§ion, -tion ~ zhiin. -tious, -sious, -910118 = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — bel, deL 
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$-£en'-tric, a. [Gr. a, priv. ; kfvjpov (kentron ) 
= a sharp point, the centre of a circle ; nevr** 
(kenteo) = to prick, to goad.] Destitute of a 
centre. 

• a^en-tyn, v.i. [Acenten.] 

-a^eous. An adjectival suffix. [Lat. -actus, 
as testuceus = of brick, shelly ; fr. (esta = a 
trick, a tile, a shell.] Having, characterised 
by ; as testaceous — having a testa, or shell 

a- 9 eph a-la, a^epb'-al-ans, s. pi [Gr. 

a«f <pa\ot (akephalos) = headless : a, priv. ; 
K«pa\t] (kephale) — the head.] The fourth 
class of Cuvier's great division or sub-kingdom 
oL4he Animal Creation called Mollusca. He 
included under it two orders — the Testaeea, 
or Acephalans, with shells, generally bivalve ; 
and the Nuda, or Naked Aoephalaus, without 
shells. The class was a natural one, hut the 
name was objectionable, inasmuch as the 
molluscs of the class Brachiopoda are also 
without apparent heads. Hence new’ names 
have been fonnd for the Acephala — viz.. Con- 
ch ifera and Laniellibranchia (q.v.). 

tt-^eph -al-an, s. [Acephala.] 

1. Gen. : An animal without a head. 

2. S]*c. : A mollusc belonging to Cuvier’s 
class Acephala (q.v.). Often used in the pi., 
Acephalans. 

A-^epli'-al-X f s. pi. [Lat Acephali ; Gr 
’Ak t<pa\ot (akephaloi) = headless : a, priv.; 
( kephale ) = the head.] 

L Lit. : Without a head, or reported to be 
without one. 

1. Phys. : Infants born without heads. 

2. Ancient Geog.: Certain nations in Africa, 
India, ike., fabulously alleged to be without 
heads. 

II. Fig. : Headless in the sense of having 
no chief. 

1. Civil Hist. : Certain levellers in the reign 
of Henry I. of England, who acknowledged 
no head or emperor. 

2. Church History : 

(<t) The name applied to those who, on 
occasion of a dispute which arose in the 
Council of Ephesus, A.D. 431, refused to 
follow either John of Antioch or Cyril of 
Alexandria. 

(5) The name applied, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, to a large section of the followers 
of the Monophysite, Peter Mongus, who cast 
him off as their leader because of his accept- 
ing a peaceful formula called the Henoticon. 
They soon afterwards split into three parties, 
the Anthropomorphites, the Barsanuphites, 
and the Essianists, who again gave origin to 
other sects. 

(c) Bishops exempt from the jurisdiction 
and discipline of a patriarch. 

• a-^eph -al-ist, 5. [Acephala.] One who 
(does not acknowledge a head or superior. 

" These acephalists, who will endure no head but 
that upon their own shoulders . " — Qaudeni EocUtia 

Anglicance Suspiria. 

• a- 5 eph-al-ite, s. [Acephala.] 

Laze: One who held nothing in fee from 
king, bishop, barou, or other feudal lord. 

a- 9 eph’-alo-$yst, s. [Gr. a^aXo? ( akeph- 
alos ) = headless ; kiVtis (kustis) = bladder.] 
A sub-globular or oval vesicle filled with 
fluid, which sometimes grows up within the 
human frame. It varies from the size of a 
ea to that of a child’s head. Acephalocysts 
ave recently been found to consist of the 
cysts or larval forms of the cestoid Entozoa. 
Livois, Dr. Budd, and other observers, have 
discovered in them animalcules of the genus 
Echinococcus. [Echinococcus, Hydatid ] 

a ^eph -al-ous, a. [Acephala.] Without 
a head. 

1. Zool. : Pertaining to any headless animal. 
[Acephala.] 

“The acephalous mollnsea are all aquatic.”— Owen 
Invert. Animalt, Lect. XX. 

2. Botany. Acephalous ovary : One with 
the style, springing from its base instead of 
its apex. 

a^eph -al-us, s. [Acephala.] 

1. Among the Greeks and Romans: A hexa- 
meter line beginning with a short syllable. 

*2. An obsolete name for the tecnia, or 
tapew'orm. founded on the wholly erroneous 
belief that it is destitute of a head 

3. Med. : A foetus born (if born it can be 
called) headless. 


a'-^er, s. [In Ttal. and Port, acero, from Lat. 
uter = the maple-tree ; acer, adj. = pointed, 
sharp, piercing ; obs. root ac = sharp. This 
occurs in Lat. acwo, acies, &c. ; in the Fr. 
oigre; and in Eng. acute, eager, &c.] [Maple.] 
The typical genus of the Aceraceje, or Maples 
(q.v.). One species is indigenous in Britain — 
the A. cami*stre f or common maple ; another, 
the A. pseudo-platanus, the greater maple. 



leaves, blossom, and seed-vessel of maple 

(ACER PSEUDO-PLATANUS). 

sycamore, or plane-tree, is thoroughly natu- 
ralised. [Sycamore.] It is wild in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Italy, &c. A. saccha- 
rinum is the sugar- maple of North America, 
[Sugar-maple ] A. striatum, also from the 
New World, has a black-and-white striped 
bark, and furnishes a white wood much used 
for inlaying in cabinet-work. The bark of 
A. rubrum , the red or swamp-maple of 
Pennsylvania, dyes dark blue, and is used 
for making a good black ink. 

a ~9er-a (1). [Acerace/E.] 

a'-^er-a (2), s. pi. [Gr. aK*paTos (akeratos) = 
without horns : a, priv. ; *tpas (keras) = a 
horn.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Molluscs, or the family 
Bullidse. Seven species are known. 

2. Insects “without antennae,’' or, more 
accurately, the antennae of which are minute. 
Some apterous insects, and the Hippoboscid* 
among the Diptera, have this character. 

a-^er-a'-^e-se (Lindley, &c.), a- 9 er- 
ln'-e-se (De Candolle), a'-9er-a (Jussieu) 
[Lat. acer = maple.] A natural order of 
polypetalous, exogenous plants, consisting 
of trees with simple leaves ; flowers with 
eight stamens ; a samaroid, two-celled fruit ; 
and the inflorescence in axillary corymbs 
or racemes. In 1845 Lindley estimated the 
know n species at sixty. They are spread over 
the temperate parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

a - 9 er-an,s. [Acera (2).] An insect with 
minute antennae. 

a'^er-as, s. [Gr.. a, priv. ; icepac (keras) — a 
horn. So called from its heiog without a 
spur on the labellum.] Man-Orchis, a genus 
of plants belonging to the order Orchidacea*, 
or Orchids. Karras anthrophora, the green 
man-orchis, is wild in parts of England ; A . 
hircina, the lizard -orchis, is from Continental 
Europe. 

* a >9 - erb', s. [Lat. acerbus = (I) unripe, (2) 
bitter, sour; Fr. acerbe; I tal. acer&o.] Pos- 
sessing sourness. (Applied to unripe fruits, 
&c.) (Quincy.) 

* a9‘-er-bate, v.t. [Lat. a cerbatus, pa. par. of 
ocer&o.] To make sour or sharpea. [Acerb.] 

“ ’ Tis this,' «*id he. * that acerbates my •woe.’" 
BUZingsly : Brachy-Martyrologia (16S7), p. 53. 

* a 9 '-er-ba-ted, pa. par. & a. [Acerbate.] 

* a9’-er-ba-tmg, pr. par. [Acerbate.] 

*a-9er‘-bl tude, 5. [Lat. acer bit ado.] Sour- 
ness, acerbity. 

a- 9 er -bi-ty, s. [Lat. acerbitas = (1, lit.) sour- 
ness, as of unripe fruit ; (2, Jig.) moroseness ; 
Ital. acerbita.] 

I. Lit. : Sourness, with roughness, or astrin- 
geucy, as of unripe fruit. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; 


H Figuratively : 

1. Sourness of temper, moroseness. 

’• True it is that the talents for criticism— namely, 
smartness, quick censure, vivacity of remark, indeed 
all hut acerbity — seem rather the gift of youth than ot 
old age."— Pope. 

2. Sharpness or pain, torture, bitterness of 
Suffering. 

'■ We may easily imagine what acerbity of pain must 
be endured hy our Lord, on his tender limbs being 
stretched forth, racked, and tortured, and continuing 
a good time in such a po6ture, "—Ba rroic cm the Creed, 
Sermon 26. 

a~ 9 er -de§e, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A mineral 

" called also Manganite (q.v.). 

a- 9 er -ic, a. [Acer.] Pertaining to the maple- 
tree. 

a~9er -l-des, s. [Gr. a, priv. ; Kr,p6s (Aero$)= 
wax. Plastovs made without w’ax. 

a-9er-i-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. dxepos 
(ateros) = w ithout horns.] A genus of fishes 
lielonging to the family Percidee, or Perches. 
A. vulgaris, the ruff or pope, is found in some 
of the English rivers. 

a- 9 er-in'-e-€e, s. [Acerace.e.] 

a-9er-OS'e, s. [Lat. acer = sharp. ] 

Bot. (spec, of leaves): Needle-shaped, i.e., 
narrow’, linear, rigid, and tapering to a fine 



ACEROSE LEAF (PIKUS). 


point. Examples, those of the Pinus sylves- 
tris, Junipertts communis , &c. 

* d9’-er-dte, s. Brown bread. (Minsheu.) 

t a- 9 er-o-ther'-x-um, s. [Gr. (l) 
(akeros)— hornless [Acera] ; (2)0ijpioi‘(f/tmoR) 
= w ild animal.] 

Palatont. : A lapsed genus of Tengulates, 
now merged in Rhinoceros. It was created 
for the hornless forms of which Rhinoceros 
incisivus is the type. 

a'- 9 er-ous, o. [Gr. a, priv. ; Wpo* (keras) — a 
horn.] 

Zool. : Without horns or antennae. With 
reference to this farm of structure, insects 
are divided into dieerous = such as have two 
antennae ; and acerous, or such as have none. 
[Acera (2).] 

* a- 9 er'-se-com Ick, s. [Gr. akepceKo^m 
(akersekomes), fr. a, priv. = cot ; *fpcr&>, JEolic 
& Ep. 1st fut of kupta (keiro) — to cut the 
hair short; noun (home) — hair.] A person 
whose hair has never been cut. (CocAreranu) 

* a^er 7 tain, v. [Original form of Ascertain.] 
"To make certain ; to give certain information 
about. 

" For now I am acert< lined throughly 
Of everything I desired to know " 

Todd : Oover <t Chaucer. 

*a- 9 er'-tained, pa. par. [Acertain.] 

* a^er'-val, a. [Lat. acervus = a heap.] Per- 
taining to a heap. 

* a- 9 er'-vate, v.t. [Lat. acervatum, sup. of 
aelrvo = to heap up.] To heap up, to amass. 

a- 9 er'-vate, a. [Acervate, t\L] 

Nat. Science : Heaped up ; also growing in 
heaps or clusters. 

* ac'-er-va-ted, pa. par. & a. [Acervate, v.t.] 

* a 9 '-er-va ting, pr. par. [Acervate, v.t.] 

# 3.9-er-va' tion, v. [Lat. acm'ario.] The 
act of heaping up. 

* a-9er'-vdse, a. [Lat. acervus = a heap.] Full 
"of heaps. 

a- 9 er -vu lus, s. [Dimin. of Lat. acorns =s 

’ a heap ; (lit.) a little heap.] The name given 
by Sommering to a mass of sabulous matter, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
try, Syrian. se» ce = e ; ey = a. 
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composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
situated iu a cavity towards the base of the 
ineal body in the brain. It is found in the 
uman species after seven years of age, but 
not in the iuferior auiiuals. (See Todd & 
Bowman, Phys. Anat., vol. i., ch. x., p. 278.) 

a- 9 <E 8 -§en$e, a ^es'^en-^y, s. [Lat.aces- 

cens, pr. par. of ac&sco = to turn sour ; aceo =s 
to be sour. From obsolete root ac = sharp, 
or sour, with the suit, -escence or -escency. ] The 
state of turning or being sour. 

^ Substauces which contain sugar tend to 
undergo, first, an alcoholic, and then an 
acetous fermentation. While the latter pro- 
cess is being effected, the substance exhibits 
acescency, that is, it becomes increasingly 
sour. 

•*. . . the milk having an acttccncy very prejudicial 
to the constitution of the recipient." — Jones: Life of 
Bishop Horne, p. 350. 

a-^es - 9 ent, a. & s. [In Fr. acescent ; Lat. 
acescens. The sutf. -escens — Lat. cr escens = 
Eng. increasing .] 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Ord. Lang. : Becoming increasingly sour. 
Sometimes used loosely for slightly sour. 

2. Bot. : Sour, tart, acid, (. Loudon : Cyclop . 
of Plants , Gloss.) 

* B. As suhst. : That which tends to sour- 
ness or acidity, 

. . qualified with a sufficient quantity of acescent*, 
bread, sugar, and fermented liquors."— Arbuthnot. 

“ a- 9 e'se, v.t . A i. [Cease.] 

1, Transitive: To cause to cease, to satisfy. 

** Al wo and werres he schal acete. 

And set al reams in rest and pese.” 

MS. Douce, 302, t 29. {If alii well.) 

2. Intransitive : To cease. 

39 -et 3b -u-lar, a. [Acetabulum.] Pertain- 
ing to the acetabulum. 

"Of the borders, one is external or acetabular ; as 
It ends below, at the ninrgiu of the acetabulum."— 
Flower: Osteology of the Mammalia, p. 283. 

a 9 ~et-ab -u-ll-form, a. [Lat. acetabulum 
(q. v. ), and forma = form. ] Concave, depressed, 
round, with a border a little turned outwards. 
Example, the fructification of some lichens. 
( Lindley .) 

< 9 -ct-ab'-u-lum, s. [Lat. =( 1 ) a vessel for 
holding vinegar; ( 2 ) the socket of the hip- 
bone ; (3) the suckers of polypi ; (4) the calyx 
of flowers. From acefnm (q.v.).] 

I. Anatomy : 

1. A cavity in any bone designed to receive 
the protuberant head of another one, so as 
to constitute the kind of articulation called 
enarthrosis . Spec., the socket of the hip-joint 
in man. 

•* . . . the acetabulum, .in articular depression." 
—Todd <t Boioman: Physiol. A nut., L 105. 

2. A glandular substance found in the pla- 
centa of some animals. 

3. The fleshy suckers with which the Cepha- 
lopoda and some other Invertebrata are pro- 
vided, 

II. Zoology: A genus of polypea. 

III. Botany: 

I* A species of lichen. 

2. A cotyledon. 

3. The receptacle of certain fungals. 

a^et'-al, s. [Eng. acri(tc) aud al(cohol).J 
' C 2 H 4 0 (C 2 H 5 )oO. A compound of aldehyde with 
ethyl oxide ; it is isomeric with diet hylic 
ethenate. It is one of the products of the 
slow oxidation of alcohol. Acetal is a colour- 
less liquid boiling at 140°. Oxidizing agents 
convert it into acetic acid. It W’as first formed 
by Dbbcreiner, who called it oxygenated ether. 

a- 9 et'-a mide, s. [Eng. acetate and amide.] 
N ^ j [Amide.] Formed by heating 

ammonium acetate ; also by the action of 
ammonia on ethyl acetate. Acetamide is a 
white crystallic solid, melting at 78*, and boil- 
ing at 222° Heated with acids or alkalies, it is 
converted into acetic acid and ammonia. Dis- 
tilled with phosphoric oxide, it is decomposed 
into water and acetonitrile or methyl-cyanide. 

& 9 -et &m i~do ben-zo'-Ic, a. [Aceto A 
amitlo’benzoic (q.v.).] 

Acetamido-bemaic acid : A mouobasic acid 


existing in the form of white microscopic 
crystals. Formula, 

C 9 H 9 NO 3 + OH 0 = C 0 H 4 O 0 + c 7 h 7 no 2 . 

a-9-et-ar-i-ous, a. [Lat. acetaria, s. pi., or 
pi. of adj., with olera (= vegetables) implied. 
Vegetables prepared with viuegar ; a salad. ] 
Prepared with vinegar, or suitable for beiug 
so. 

Acetarious plants : Plants suitable for being 
made into salad with vinegar. 

* ac'-et-arre, s. [Acetarious.] A salad of 
small herbs. ( Cockeram , lt559.) 

a^'-et-ar-y, s. [Acetarious.] The term ap- 
plied by Grew to the inner or pulpy part of 
certain fruits. It is sometimes called also the 
inner parenchyma. In the pear it is globular, 
and surrounds the core. The name acetary is 
derived from the sourness of its taste. 

a9'-€t-ate, s. [In Ger. acetat; Fr. acetate; 
Lat. acefas.] [Acetic Acid.] 

a9'-et-ene, s. [Acetum..] The same as ethy- 
lene and olefiant gas. 

* a.9 -eth, * &9'-ethe, s. [Aseth.] 

ac etiam (pron. Sc e-shi-am). [Lat. = 

and also.] 

Law : A clause devised by the officers of the 
King’s Bench for extending the jurisdiction 
of the Court over causes with which otherwise 
It could not have meddled. If a person charged 
with breach of contract or debt, an offence be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the Court, was arrested 
for trespass which the judges could try, they 
took up the case of trespass, and coupling the 
other offence with it by the magic words ac 
etiam (and also), gave a verdict on both. 

a-9et'-ic, or &-9et'-ic, a. [In Fr. antique, fr. 
Lat. acetum = vinegar.] Pertaining to vinegar, 
akin to vinegar, sour. 

acetic acid, s. The acid which imparts 
sourness to vinegar, vinegar being simply 
acetic acid diluted, tinged with colour, and 
slightly mingled with other impurities. The 
formula of acetic acid is 

CW>(OH), or [jo co ( ' °r C ^ 3 °}o 
= methyl- formic acid. It is formed by the 
acetous fermentation of alcohol. [Feb men- 
tation.] Acetic acid is a monatomic mouo- 
basic acid. Its salts are called acetates. A 
molecule of acetic acid can also unite with 
normal acetates like water of crystallisation. 
Its principal salts are those of potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium, a solution 'ff which 
is called Spiritus Mindereri. The acetates of 
barium and calcium are very soluble. Alumi- 
num acetate is used in dyeing. Lead acetate 
is called sugar of lead from its sweet taste. It 
dissolves in parts of cold w'ater ; it also 
dissolves oxide of lead, forming a basic acetate 
of lead. Basic cupric acetate is called ver- 
digris. Acetic acid below 15 5° forms colour- 
less transparent crystals (glacial acetic acid), 
which melt into a thin colourless pungent, 
strongly acid liquid, soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and water. It boils at 118 Its vapour is 
inflammable. 

Pyroligneous acid is impure acetic acid, 
formed by the destructive distillation at red 
heat of dry hard wood, as oak and beech. 

acetic ethers [example, ethyl acetate, 

are formed by replacing the typical H in acetic 
acid by a radical of an alcohol, as ethyl, Ac. 
Ethyl acetate is a fragrant liquid, sp. gr. 0 S90, 
boils at 74° ; methyl acetate boils at 50* 

acetic oxide = acetic anhydride, also 
called anhydrous acetic acid. It is formed 
by the action of acetyl chloride on sodium 
acetate. It is a heavy oil which is gradually 
converted by water into acetic acid. The 
formula of acetic oxide is 


a-^et-i-f i-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. acetum = vine- 
gar ; facio — to make.] The process of 
making into vinegar, or of rendering sour. 

&-9et'-i-fy, or 3-9et'-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. acetum ; 
facio.] To convert into vinegar, to render sour. 
” . . . the brandy la acetified, without the addition 
of 1 ferment."— Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anat.. ii. 
427. 

S-9et-Im -et-er, s. [Acetometer.] 


a-9et-im'-et-ry, s. [Iu Ger. acetimetrie; Lat. 
acetum — vinegar ; Gr. /uexpov (metron) — a 
measure.] The act or method of ascertaining 
the strength of vinegar. 


3 .- 9 et'-in, s. [Eng. acri(tc); -in.] Acetic gly- 
cerine. Compound ethers are formed by re- 
placing the 1 , 2 , or 3 H atoms in the hydroxyl, 
w hen glycerine is heated in a sealed tube with 
monatomic organic acids. These glyceric ethers 
are called glycerides, and are oily liquids. By 
the action of acetic acid are obtained — 


Mono-acetin, C 3 H 5 ' 


•{ 


Diaeetin, C; 


OH 

OH 

OC 0 H 3 O 
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C 


OC 0 H 3 O 

OC 0 H 3 O 

OC 0 H 3 O 


a-get-om'-et-er, a-9et-im -et-er, s. (In 

Ger. acetimeter; Lat. acetum = vinegar; Gr. 
fserpov (metron) = a measure.] A hydrometer 
graduated for determining the strength of 
commercial acetic acid according to its density. 
(I Tafts: Chem.) 


£- 9 et-o'ne, s. [Eng. acetic; suff. -one.] 

Chem. : A compound having the formula 

also called methyl-acetyl, or dimethyl-ketone. 
It is prepared by replacing the Cl in acetyl 
chloride by methyl CH 3 , also by the dry dis- 
tillation of calcium acetate ; by the oxidation 
of isopropyl alcohol ; by passing the vapour 
of acetic acid through a red-hot tube. It is 
a colourless, limpid liquid, with a peculiar 
odour. It is very inflammable, and burns 
with a bright flame ; sp. gr. 0 792. 


a~9et-6n'-ic, a. [Eng. acefon(e); suff. -ic.] 
[Acetone.] Pertaining to Acetone. 

acetonic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A compound formed by treating 
acetone with hydrocyanic acid, water and 
hydrochloric acid. C 4 H 8 0 3 . Isomeric with 
oxybutyric acid. 

a ^et'-o-nxne, s. [Eng. aceton(e); suff. -ine .] 

Chem. : N 2 (C 3 H 6 ) 3 ". A basic compound 
obtained by heating acetone with ammonia to 
100° C. 


a-9et-on'-lt-rile,$. [Eng. aceto( ne)and nifrtfe.] 
Chem. : (C 2 H 3 N, or CH 3 CN = methyl cyan- 
ide or ethenyl-nitrile.) An oily liquid, which 
boils at 77° C. Prepared by distilling a mix- 
ture of potassium cyanide and the potas- 
sium salt of methyl sulphuric acid, or by the 
dehydrating action of phosphoric oxide on 
ammonium acetate. Isomeric with methyl 
isocyanide. 


a~9et oph'-e -none, s. [Eng. aceto(ne\ aud 
phenone.] 

Chem. : Methyl-phenyl ketone, 

C a H 9 0 =C 0 "{C$ 5 . 

Prepared by distilling a mixture of calcium 
acetate and benzoate. It boils at 198°, and 
is converted by nitric acid into two isomeric 
nitracetophenones, CsH 7 (X0 2 )0, one crystal- 
line, the other syrupy. The syrupy modifi- 
cation made into a paste with fifty parts of 
a mixture of one pint soda-lime and nine 
parts zinc dust is converted into indigo blue, 
Ci6HioN 2 03+2H 2 0+02. 


a-9et-o-sa-li9'-y-lol, s. [Eng. acefo(ne) and 
salicylol.] 

Chem.: CgH 4 (C 2 H 3 0 ) 0 *C 0 H. Formed by 
the action of acetic oxide on sodimn-salicylol ; 
it has the same composition as coumaric acid, 
CyHgOy. It melts at 37* and boils at 253*. It 
is an aldehyde. (Foumes’ Chem., 10th ed. t 

p. 821.) 

* a-9et-ose', a . [Acetum.] Sour, acid. 

* a-9€t-os'-i-ty, s. [Acetum.] Sourness. 
a9'-et-ous, or a-9et -OUS, a. [Acetum ] 

* 1. Gen. : Containing vinegar, sour. 


" Raisins . . . heing distilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous spirit."— Boyle. 

2. Bot. : Producing acidity or aournesa. 
(Loudon : Cyclop, of Plants , Gloss.) 
a9'-et-um, or 3,-96 t -um (genit. aceti), s. 
[Lat., properly neut. of pa. par. (—having 
become sour) of aceo = to be sour.] Vinegar. 


acetl spiritus, $. Plain spirit of vinegar. 
It is distilled from a mixture of copper filings 


boil, ptfiit, cat, 9011 , chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = t 

-da = sh^L ; -clan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -gion, -(ion = zhiin- -tious, -sious, njious = ah us. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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acetyl— aeherspyre 


and vinegar. Its uses are similar to those of 
distilled vinegar, but its action is more poteot. 

rv^et'-yl, s. {Eng. acet(ic); suff. •?/?.] 

Chenu : A monatomic organic radical, having 
the formula C 2 H 3 0'. Acetyl chloride, err acetic 
chloride, CwHjOCl, is prepared by the action 
of phosplio'rus pentachloride on glacial acetic 
acid. It is a colourless liquid which boils at 
55°. Acetyl cyanide, C 2 H 3 0 CN. 

&-5et'-y-lene, s. [Eng. acetyl; suff. -e/ie.] 

Chem. : A hydrocarbon having the formula 
Co Ho, also called ethine. The ‘carbon atoms 
are united to each other by three bonds. It 
is produced by passing an electric current 
between carbon poles in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, and also by the incomplete com- 
bustion of hydrocarbons. It is a colourless 
gas, sp. gr. 0 92, has a peculiar odour, and 
burns with a bright flame ; it forms a red 
precipitate with ammoniacal cuprous chloride, 
which, by the action of nasceot hydrogen, is 
converted into ethylene, C0H4. 

* ach, s. Smallage, water- parsley (Apium 
graveolens. [Apium, Celery.] (Prompt. Par w, 
pp. 6, 246.) 

A-chse'-an, A-chai'an, a. [Lat. Achceus, 

* Achaius; Gr. *Axa«or 

A. As adjective: Belonging to the district 
of Achaia, in the north of the Peloponnesus. 

“. . . the uumber of Achaean emigrants." — Thirls- 
\eaU • Hitt. Greece, ch. x. 

'*1 aver that they are A chai an men, Achainn 
manners. An Achaian age.” — Gladstone: Homeric 
Synchronism, pt. x, ch. ill., pp. 79, 80. 

Achcean or Achaian League : A confederacy 
among a large number of the long-separated 
Hellenic States which, during the third and 
second centuries B.C., maintained the inde- 
pendence of a great part of Greece against 
aggressions on its liberty, till at length the 
league was vanquished and dissolved by the 
Romans. It was from ita prominence at the 
time of the Roman conquest that Greece 
received the name of Achaia. 

B. -rts substantive : An inhabitant of Achaea 
or Achaia. 

". . . the issue was in favour of the Ach&ans."— 
Thirlwall : Hist . Greece, ch. vii. 

“ The Achaians, then, of Merenthah's reign probably 
are the Danaans of the reign of Rameses III.”— GZadr 
stone: Homeric Synchronism, pt. ii., ch. i., p. 147. 

a-chao ni-um, a-che -ni-um, a-ke- 
nl-um, a-che ne, s. [Gr. a%cvn (achane) 
= a chest, *a box ; axawr (achanes), adj. = not 
opening the mouth : fr. a, priv. ; x<*«Vw (cTiaino) 
= to yawn, to gape, to open wide.] 



BORAGE (BORAGO OFFICINALIS). 

1. Flower. 1 Seed-vessel. 3. Achaeoiuin. 4. Section 
of Achrenium. 

Botany: A simple frnit of the apocarpous 
class, one-celled, one-sceded, indehiscent, 
hard, and dry, with the integuments of the 
seed distinct from it It has also been called 
Spermidiura, Xylodinm, Thecidium, and by 
Linn®us, Nux. [See these words.] The most 
notable example of the Achsenium is the fruit 
of the Composite. What used to be called 
the " naked " seeds in the Labiate and Bora- 
ginacese are properly four Achenes. 

* a-cha hi, s. 

0. Chem. : Alum-water. (Howell.) (HallU 
well) 

£chai an, [Ach^an.] 

* a-cham'-eck, s. The dross of silver. 
(Hou'elL) (Halliwdl) 


a-chan'-i-a, s. [Gr. a%avi t r (achanes) = not 

* opening.] *A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Malvaceae, or MaUowworts. The species 
are shrubs from the liotter parts of the 
Western world. A. malaviseus, a scarlet 
flower, and others, are cultivated for their 
beauty. 

* a-9harm'ed, a. Delighted. 

" Tber ben souuuie that eten chyldren and men, and 
eteth noou other flesh fro that tyme that thei be 
a-charmcd with rnanuys flesh, for rather thei wolde 
be deed, and thei be cleped were wolf e*. for meu 
shulde be war of them."— MS. Bodl., 546. (Balliwell.) 


ache (formerly pron. a^he), s. [A.S. tfe*.] 

1. 0/ the body: Pain, especially of a con- 
tinued kind. 

'In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes and cramps," 
Tennyion : St. Simeon Sty lit es. 

** Sore aches she needs must have 1 hut less 
Of mind, than body's wretchedness. 

From damp, aud rain, and cold." 

Wordsworth : Ruth. 

U Often used in this sense in composition, 
as a headache , an earache, toothache , &e. 

*2. Of the mind: Distress, sorrow, grief. 
(See second example under No. 1.) 


* a-^harne, v. [From Fr. ackarnir .] To set 
on ( Halliwell ) ; to aggravate against (If’ripftf). 

"That other reason is wbanne thei a-chameth in a 
contre of werre there as hatayles have y-be, there thei 
eteth of dede men, or of men that be honged." — MS. 
Bodl., 546. 

A-char'-ner, [Achernar.] 

a-$hat', a-ghat e, a^ca te, s. [0. Fr. ocaf, 
’ achat — a purchase ; Fr. achcter ; Low Lat. 
accapto — to purchase.] 

I. Singular: 

1. Law French & Ord. Lang. : A contract or 
bargain, especially one produced by purchase. 

"‘Cursed be be.* quod the kyng. 'that he achat 
mad e."‘—MS. Cott. Vespas., E. xvi., L 83 ; see also 
Crry's Chaucer, p. 862. (Balliwell.) 

2. Bargaining. 

*’ Coemption Is to saie, comen achate or buying 
together, that were established lupon the peple by 
soche a mailer imposlcion, as who so bought a bush ell 
of corne, he must yeven the kyng the fiveth parte.”— 
Chaucer: Boethius. 

•[Mr. H. T. Riley, editor of the Munimenta 
GildhallcB Londinensis, says, in his preface, 
xviii. , that in tlie fourteenth and the 
ginning of the fifteenth centuries the more 
educated classes used the French word achat, 
probably pronounced by tlie English acat, to 
designate buying or selling at a profit. This 
“acliat" was the source of Whittington’s 
wealth. When the term had gone into disuse, 
and its meaning had become forgotten, some 
inventive genius, not understanding it, devised 
the story of “Whittington and his Cat.” 
Max Mirier declined pronouncing an opinion 
npon this hypothesis till he had traced the 
story or myth now mentioned to ita earliest 
form. (See' Science of Lang., 6th ed., 1871, 
p. 605.) 

IL Plural. Ord. Lang. : Provisions, viands. 

•• The kitchin clerke, that hight Digestion. 

Did order all th‘ achates in seemely wise.” 

Spenser : F. Q. , II. ix. SI. 

% It is so in the first and second quartos, 
but in the folios it is cates. 


ache (formerly pron. a§he), * ake, v.i. 

[A.S. acan, aeiun.] 

1. Of the body : To suffer pain, to be in pain, 
to be painful. 

" For All my bones, that even with anguish ache. 

Are troubled.” MtUon : Trans. Pi. vl 

2. Of the mind: To suffer grief, to be grieved, 
distressed, or afflicted. 

"With preseat Ills his heart must ache. m 

Co w per : To Rev. Mr. AVt don. 

If In this sense also it is used, though more 
rarely, iu composition, ns heart-ache , meaning 
not disease of tlie physical organ, but mental 
distress. 

II In Hudibras III. ii. 407, ack-es is a dis- 
syllable. 

* Pricking aches: Convulsions. (Rider.) 

* a^he, s. [Ash.] An ash-tree. (Plumpton 
Corresp., fo. 188.) 

* a^he, s. Age. 

” But thus Godls low. and he wil welde 
Even of blod, of good, of ache." 

MS, Douce, 302, fo. 30. (Balliwell.) 

‘a'ghe-bone, s. [Aitch-bone.] The hip- 
bone. (Wright.) 

* a-^hek -id, a. Choked. 

"Aud right anon whan that Theseus sethe 
The best achekid, he sbal on him lepe 
To sleea him, or they cornin mine to hepe.* 

Ley of Ariadne, 118. 

* ajh -el-or. Old spelling of Ashlar (q.v.). 

a-che’ne, ab-che-nl-um, s. [Achenium.] 

* a-^he-o’-ki-en, a-ghe-o ken, a-9110'- 
ken, v. [Choke.] To choke, to suffocate. 
(Chaucer.) 

* a'5h-er, s. An usher. 

". . . fLoys Stacy] acher to the Duke of Bargoine.*— 

Quotation iu Archceologia, xxvi. 276. 


a-cha'-te§, S. [Gr. axaTqr (achates), Lat. 
* achates =.the agate ; also in part the onyx. 
Pliny says that it was first found on the banks 
of the Achates, now the Drillo, a river in 
Sicily.] An agate. (Minsheu, £c.) 

" These following hodies do not draw, emaragd, 
achates." — Bacon : Physiol. Rem. 

Sck-a-tl'-na, s. [Gr. BxaTnv (acAafes) = agate.] 
A genus of snails belonging to tlie family 
Helicidae. In 1851 Woodward estimated the 
known species at 120 recent and 14 foaail. The 
Achatime are the largest of all snails, some 
African species being eight inches in length, 
and depositing eggs an inch in their larger 
diameter. 


* a-cha'-tdr, * a-cha -tour, s. [Achat.] 
The person who had charge of the aeatry, 
the purveyor, a caterer. 

By 84 Edward III., it was enacted that 
all purveyors should thenceforth be called 
achators. 

** A gentil maunciplc was ther of a temple. 

Of which achatoun mighteu take exemple." 

Chaucer; Prologue to C. T., 569. 

* a~5hanfe, v.t. [A.N. In Fr. tchauffer = 
to heat, to overheat; chauffer = to heat.] 
[Chafe.] To warm, to beat, to make hot. 

" That swollen sorrow fer to put away 
With softe salve achaufc it aud defle.” 

Boetius MS. (Balliwell.) 


’a-^han’nge, v.t. [An old form of Change 
,(q. v.).] To change. 

•• Whan the emperice that understod, 

> A1 achaunged was hire hlod.” Sccyn Sages, 466. 


* a-9h.au nged, pa. par. [Ach.aonoe.] 

* a-^ha'y-ere, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Gear 
array, or more probably chere, count eoance. 


" Scho was frely and fayre, 
Wele semyd hix achayerc 
Sir Degrevante, MS. Lincoln. 


(Eallnoell.) 


A-9her-nar, * A -9her'-ner, * A-char - 
ner, * A-car -nar, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
A 'star oif the first magnitnde, called also a 
Eridani. It is not visible in Great Britain. 

Uch’ -e-ron, s. [Lat. Acheron; Gr. ’A \tpu)v 
(Acheron) : ax°* (achos) = pain, distress ; poos 
Irhoos) = a stream ; pew (rheo) = to flow.] A 
fabled stream in the infernal regions. Some 
rivers belonging to this world bore the same 
name. 

"... heboid hlack Acheron / 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre " 

Byron : Childe Barold, 11. 51. 

" Oct you gone. 

And at the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i' the morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his destiny.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 11L 6. 

"And enter there the kingdoms void of day ; 

Where Phlegethon's loud torrents, rushing down, 

Hisa in the flaming gulf of Acheron 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey x. 607—609. 

Xch-e-rdn-ti-a, s. [Lat. Acherontis, genit. 
of Acheron. So' called because of the terror 
the sphinx so designated causes in some 
superstitious minds.] A genus of sphinxes 
or hawk-moths, containing the celebrated 
A. atropos, or Death’s-head Hawk -moth. 
[Death’s-head Hawk-moth.] 

Xch-e-ron'-tic, a. Pertaining to the infernal 
regions ; gloomy, dark. 

* a-cher'-set, s. [Cherset.] 

* ach'-^r-spyre, s. [Acrospire.] A sprout, 
a germination, (Scotch.) 

“As soon as the achcrtpyre appear*.’ — Jamieson: 
Diet. Scott. La rtff 

1 5 .ch'- er- spyre, v.i. [Acrospire.] To 
sprout, to germinate. 

"They Ut it aeherspyre, and shatc ont all the thrift 
and substance at baith the ends, quhere it sould come 
at ane end only .”— Chalmerlan Air, ch. xxvi. 
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Ach-e-rU-si-an, a. [Lat. Achcrusivs, fr. 
Acheron ; Gr/A \ip(av (/Icfierdn).] Pertaining to 
Lake Acherusia, in Campania, or to Acheron. 


* a-ches -oun, s. [A.N. acftatsoit.] Reason, 
cause. Occasion, ( Heamc : Gloss . to Langtoft .) 

“And all be it dede lor traisoun 
King to be was liia aefteiow/i." 

Arthour A Merlin, p. 6. 


Sch -e-ta, s. [Lat. acheta = the cicada ; Gr. 
ax^Tac ( achetas ) and axtTa (aefteta), fr. «x eT, »c 
(q chetes) = clear-sounding : hxw (cchev) = to 
sound. ] A genus of iusects with no affinity to 
the Cicadas, though the etymology suggests 
the contrary. They belong to the order 
Ortlioptera, and the section of it called Salta- 
toria, that is. having legs adapted for leaping, 
ltcoutains the well-known domestic hepth- 
crioket {Acheta domestica) and the field-cricket 
(A. campcstris). [Cricket, Achetioa;.] 


a-chet'-i dse, s. pi [Acheta.] The family 
' of Orthopterous insects, of which Acheta is 
the type. [Acheta.] 


ach et-i’-na, ach-et-i -nee, s. pi. 

[Acheta.] 

Entom. : In some classifications, a sub- 
family of iosects placed under tlie family 
Gryllidse, which agaiu is made to include all 
the Orthopterous insects haviug legs adapted 
for leaping. 


* a 5he -tyn, v. To escheat. {Prompt. Parv.) 


* aMjhe've, v. [A.N.] To accomplish. 

" And through fcvlshed tber lust achcved." 

Item, of the Hose, 2,049. 

*11 Urry reads achived. 

ache’-weedL, s. An old name for the gout- 
weed (q.v.). 

a'-^hi-ar, s. [Malay.] An Eastern condiment, 
consisting of the young shoots of the bamboo 
(Bambusa arundinaceo). 


a-ghicv'-a-ble, a. [Achieve. 3 Able to be 
achieved, within man *6 power to accomplish. 
“Are enterprises like these achievable ) Bowring : 
Prof, to Bent ham t Works. 


ta- 9 hiev'-an 56 ,s. [Achieve.] Achievement, 
accomplishment of a great and arduous enter- 
prise. 

“. . . it may sufficiently appear to them that will 
read his tioble acts and achievance*. "Sir T. Elyot : 
The Oovcrnour, 1956. 


achieve, * achie ve, v.t. [Fr. achever, 
Prov. acabar = to bring to a head, complete, 
to finish, to accomplish, achieve ; 0. Fr. 
chever = to come to the end : fr. French chef 
= head, In Prov. cap.\ To gaiu by heroic 
effort, to effect an exploit by skill, courage, 
and endurance. 

Used (a) when the aim is a person. 

“ Aaron, a thousand deaths would I propose. 

To achieve her whom I love." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicut. ii. 1. 

(b) When it ia a victory gained by arms or 
other advantage on the field of action. 

“ 8oiue people, indeed, talked as ii a militia could 
acfciewi nothing great "— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. 
xxiii. 

(c) When it is a great intellectual acquisi- 
tion. 

" For aught that human reasoning can achieve " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, lv. 


achieved, pa. par. & a. [Achieve.] 

ft-5hicve'-ment, s. [Fr. achivement = a com- 
pletion, a finishing.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An heroic deed, an exploit successfully 
carried out ou the field of action. 

"The noble achievements of remote ancestor*.’ 1 — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

2. Au intellectual feat. 

“The highest achievements of the bumaa intellect. ’* 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. lii. 

“ I, iw a maa of science, feel a natural pride In scien- 
tific achievement."— Tyndall: Frag, offici cnee (3rd ed.), 
iv. 93. 

II. Technically: 

Her. : A complete heraldic composition, ex- 
hibiting the shield with its quarterings and 
impalements, together with its external ac- 
cessories of coronet, supporters, crests, motto, 
&c. Applied especially to a funeral escutcheon, 
exhibiting the rank and family of a deceased 
nobleman or gentleman, and placed on his 
demise in front of his bouse, or in some Other 
conspicuous place. [Hatchment.] 


a~ 9 hie -ver, s. [Achieve.] One who is suc- 
cessful in doing an heroic deed, or in making 
an intellectual conquest. 

•• These conquerors and achievers of mighty ex- 
ploits.” — Barrow. 

a- 9 hie-ving, pr. par. [Achieve.] 
ach'-il, a. Noble. [Athil.] (Scotch.) 

* a^h-il-er. [Ashlar.] 

a-chil-le’-a, s. [From Achilles, a disciple of 
‘ Chiron, said to have been the first physician 
who used the plant for healing wounds.] 
Milfoil. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Asterace®, or Composites, the sub- 
order Tubulilloreaj, and the tribe Anthemidese. 
Two species are wild in Great Britain : the 
A. millefolium, or Milfoil [Milfoil], which 
is very common ; and the A. ptarmica, or 
Sneezewort Yarrow, which is not unfrequent. 
[Sneezewort.] Besides these there are three 
species doubtfully native : the A. decolorans , 
A. tanacctifoliuvi , and A. tomentosa. There 
are many foreign species. Some of these are 
cultivated as edgings to walks in gardens. 

a-chil-le -m, s. (CsoH^NsO^.) [Achillea.] 
Chcm. : A nitrogenous substance which, 
along with moschatin, exists in the aqueous 
extract of the iva-plant ( Achillea m oschata). 
It appears to occur also in the common mil- 
foil ( Achillea millefolium). It is hrittle, glassy, 
of a brown-red colour, and melts at 100°. 

a-chil-let -in, s. (C n H 17 N0 4 .) [Achillea.] 
Chcm. : A substance formed by boiling 
acliillein for several days with dilute sulphuric 
acid. 

A-chil'-lis ten -do ( tendo Achillas = the ten- 
* don of Achilles). [Lat. According to classic 
fable, the mother of Achilles 
dipped him in the waters of 
the river Styx, thus render- 
ing every part of him invul- 
nerable, excepting only the 
heel by which she held him. 
lie lost his life, notwithstand- 
ing this, by a wound in the 
heel produced by an arrow 
from the bow of Paris, son of 
the Trojan king. ] 

Anat. : A strong tendinous 
cord affording insertion in tendon of 
the bone to the gastrocnemius achilles. 
and the soleus muscles. It 
is situated at the part of the heel where 
Achilles received his death-wound. It is the 
largest tendon in the body. 

•• The tendo Achillis inserted into the os calm."— 
Todd & Bowman .- Physiol. AnaC.'vol. i., ch. vii., p. 170. 

a-chim-en-es, s. [Etym. doubtfuL Pro- 
bably a priv. ; \eifia{cheima) — winter-tveather, 
cold, frost, winter ] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Gesneracere, or Gesner- 
worts. It consists of erect herbs, with axil- 
lary flowers of great beauty. They have 
underground tubers by which they are propa- 
gated. They are cultivated in hot-houses, the 
original country of moat of them being Central 
America. 

a'-chihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Ache.] 
vis adjecHve : That aches. 

" Each aching nerve refuse the lance to throw.” 

Pope: limner's Iliad, bk. ii., 464. 

" The aching heart, the aching head.” 

Longfellow : Bolden Legend, U. 

" What peaceful hours I once enjoy'd 1 
How sweet their memory still ! 

But they have left an aching void 
The world can never fill." 

Cowper: Olney Hymns. 

substantive: 

1. Continued pain of body. 

“Wheu old age comes to wait upon a threat and 
worshipful sinner, it comes attended with many 
painful girds and ac6i>ij/a called the gout."— South. 

2. Continued and very painful mental dis- 
tress. 

** That spasm of terror, mute. Intense, 

That breathless, agonised suspense, 

From whose hot throb, whose deadly aching , 

The heart hath no relief but breaking.” 

Moore : Lalla Rookh. 

ach-ir-lte, ach-ir-lt, s. [In Ger. achirit. 
Named after Acliir Mahmed, a Bucharest 
merchant, who discovered it about 1785.] A 
mineral, called also Dioptase (q.v.). 

a-Chl rus, s. [Or. u, priv. ; x<*P (cheir) = 
hand, but here used for /a.] The name 
given by Lacep&de to a genua of fishes of 
the order Malaeopterygb auhbrachiati. The 



species resemble 6oles, but are totally desti- 
tute of pectoral fins. 

ach-lam-yd-e-ous, a. [Gr. a, priv. ; x**mw 
{chlamus), genit. x\api>6as { chlamudos ) = a 
cloak, a mantle.] {Lit.) Without a cloak. 

Bot. : Applied to plants in which the essen- 
tial pails of the rtower, the stamens and 
pistils, are unprotected either by calyx or 
corolla. The Willows, some species of Eu- 
phorbia, the Peppers, Ac., afford examples of 
this structure. 

*' No very striking affinity can be pointed out as yet 
between it and the other parts of the Achlamydeous 
group,''— Lindley : Eat. Syst. Bot., 2nd ed., p. 192. 

* a 9 h'-lere, s. [Ashlar.] 

ach'-ly-a, s. A genus of Algae (Sea-weeds), or 
possibly* a fungus allied to Mu cor, but deve- 
loped iii water. A. prolifera grows on diseased 
gold fishes and similar animals, aud is fatal to 
their existence. The Aehlya possesses spon- 
taneous motion. 

ach -lys, s. [Gr. {achlus)— a mist, gloom, 
darkness. 1 n Hesiod persouified as the eternal 
night, more ancient than chaos.] 

Med. : A darkness or dimness of sight ; also, 
a speck upon the cornea, rendering it more or 
less opaqoe. 

ftch-matite, s. [In Ger. achmatit, from 
Aclnnatorsk, in the Ural Mountains, where it 
occurs.] A mineral, called also Epi dote (q.v.). 

ach mite, j4c'-mlte,s. [In. Ger. achmit ; 
Gr. *Kpi] {ahme) = a point.] [Acmite.] 

ach-nan’-thc-89, s. [Achnanthes.] 

Bot. : A coliort of Diatomacese (q.v.). 

ach-nan'-thc^, s. [Gr. dx^n {achne) = any- 
thing shaved off, froth, chaff ; avflos {anthos) = 
a blossom, a flower.] 

Botj A genus of Diatomacese. 

*ar- 9 hok ed, pa. par. & a. [Choke.] Choked. 

" For be was n-cfvjked anon, 

Aud toward the dethe he drough." 

MU. Laud, 106, fo. 166. {Halliwell.) 

a-chol'-i-a, S. [Gr. a%o\ia (acholia) = want 
of gall : a* priv. ; x oX, 7 (cfcf»K) = gall, hile.] 
Med. : Deficiency or absence of bile — often 
a fatal disease. It differs from jaundice, in 
which bile is made as usual by the liver, but 
is afterwards absorbed by the blood, while in 
acholia it is not formed at all. The latter 
may arise from acute atrophy, impermeability 
of the bile-ducts, cirrhosis, fatty degeneration 
of the liver, or other causes. (Tanner : Manual 
of Med.) 

* a 9 h'-on, a. Each one. 

“ The lady tok h tr nmy dens achon. 

And wente the way that ache badde er com 

Launfat, 1.018. 

5,cll-or, s. [Gr. dx^P (nc/ior), genit. dxopc* 
(aehoros), later dxa>p«s {achoris) — scurf, dan- 
driff Galen considered dx^pe? {achores) as 
ulcerations peculiar to the hairy scalp, and 
discharging from very small pores a viscid 
ichor, consequent to pustules.] 

Med. : The scald-head, a small pustule full 
of straw-coloured matter, breaking out on the 
heads of infants or young children. 

dch-or'-i-on, s. [Gr. dx«p (aeftor) = scurf, 
dandrilT.] 

Bot. : A genus of Fungals, of which one 
species, the A. Schacnleinii, is parasitic on 
the human skin in the disease called Porriga 
favosa. 

a-cho te, a-chi-o'te, s. A seed of the ar- 

' notto-tree \Bixa orcllana). 

ach'-r&s, a. [Gr. dxpd* {achras), genit. dxp«^°« 
(achrados) = the Pyrus pyraster , a kind of 
wild pear.] 

*1. A wild choak-pear. [See etymology.) 
{Kersey.) 

2. Mod. Bot. : Sappodilla or Nisberry tree. 
A genua of plants belonging to the order 
Sapotacese or Sapodillas, and containing the 
Sappodilla plum {Achras sapota), the marma- 
lade (.4. Tuamraosn), both tropical fruits used 
as articles of the dessert 

ach-ro'-Ite, a [Gr. dxpoo* {ach rocs) — colour- 
less : d. priv.; xp“’? ( chros ), or xp™» {chroia) = 
(1) the surface of the skin ; (2) complexion, 
colour.] A mineral, a colourless variety of 
ordinary tourmaline. It ia found in Elba. 

ach-ro-mat’-ic, a. [lu Fr. achromatiquc ; 
from Gr. dxpwAiaTo? (ac/irownfos) = colourless" 
a, priv. ; xp^ 1 / 1 J {chroma) = colour.] 

Optics: Colourless. 
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1. Achromatic Telescope: The name given by 
Dr. Bens to an improved form of the re- 
fracting telescope constructed by Dollond in 
1761. When a single lens is used for the 
object-glass of a telescope, the image of the 
object is fringed with colour, and hence high 
magnifying powers cannot be used, unless the 
focal length of the lens is very considerable. 
Sir Isaac Newton, from experiments made on 
the re fra ngibility of light, had erroneously 
concluded that the size of the object-glasses 
of refracting telescopes could not be enlarged 
beyond three or four inches [Aperture] : for 
this reason he turned his attention to reflected 
light, in which the image of the object is 
uneolonred. Reflecting telescopes of the 
Gregorian form were from Newton’s time 
generally used. In the middle of the last 
century, Dollond, a S pi tal fields weaver, under- 
took a course of experiments with the object 
of ascertaining the correctness of Newton’s 
statements. His researches were rewarded 
by the valuable discovery that hy using two 
different kinds of glass, and giving to the sur- 
faces of each lens a. different curvature — the 
focal lengths of the two lenses being in a 
certain ratio — an image of the object could be 
obtained free from colour ; while, by a skilful 
arrangement of the radii of the surfaces of 
each glass, the errors arising from spherical 
aberration [Aberration] could be entirely 
removed. In the early telescopes made by 
Dollond and his son Peter, the object-glass 
was usually a double concave lens of flint 
enclosed between two con- 
vex glasses of crown (Fig. 

1) ; but modern object- 
glasses have only a concave 
lens of flint combined with 
a convex of crown or plate 
(Fig. 2). A century ago 
flint-glass of a size suitable 
for large telescopes eould 
not be obtained ; but more 
recently the removal of the 2 - 

excise duty, and the success 
attained by Guinand and others in glass manu- 
facture, have enabled English and foreign 
opticians to construct achromatic telescopes 
of considerable magnitude, with object-glasses 
of twelve, fifteen, and even twenty-six inches 
diameter, the area of aperture having the 
property of increasing in a considerable 
ratio the power of the telescope to penetrate 
into space and render visible the minutest 
objects. Achromatic telescopes, from their 
convenient size and comparative cheapness, 
have been and still are generally used by 
astronomers in Great Britain, Europe, and 
America, and by their aid many modern dis- 
coveries have been made. So perfect is the 
image formed by a well-corrected achromatic 
object-glass, that almost any magnifying power 
can be applied ; and thus a telescope of this 
form three or four feet in length is superior 
in its definition and surpasses in magnifying 
power one of the old unwieldy telescopes 100 
feet long. The eye-glasses of the telescope 
also require to be free from colour and aber- 
ration, and the correction of these defects is 
accomplished by an arrangement of the lenses 
forming the eye-piece. [See Eye-piece, Object- 
glass, Aplanatic.] 


2. Achromatic Microscope: In a compound 
microscope an image of the object is first 
formed by the objective, and afterwards en- 
larged by the lenses constituting the eye- 
piece. fill about the year 1830 the object- 
glasses of microscopes were mostly formed of 
single or combined lenses, the apertures of 
which, in order to obtain a distinct image 
of the object, were exceedingly small. The 
labours of modern opticians to adapt the 
achromatic principle to compound micro- 
scopes were rewarded by the construction of 
lenses in which the images of objects were ren- 
dered distinct in their minute details even 
when high magnifying powers were applied. 
In a modern microscopic objective, not only 
is the colour corrected and the image free 
from distortion, but by an increase in the 
ingle of aperture [Angle of Aperture] the 
penetrating power of the objective is con- 
siderably increased, and less magnifying power 
is required from the eye-piece. With a good 
objective of one-eiglith of an inch focus, 
magnifying powers ranging from 450 to 1,200 
diameters can be obtained by using different 
eye-pieces. [Objective.] 


a-chro-mat-ig'-i-ty, s. [Achromatic.] s. 
The quality or state of being achromatic. 


a-chro s. [Gr. d, priv. ; xp“>- 
parurpos (chrdmatismos) = colouring, dyeing.] 
The quality or state of being achromatic. 

“The achro7nati-tm of the eye may be in part due to 
the diversity of shape and density of the refractive 
media, which seem to bear some analogy to the system 
forming the achromatic object-glass of Herschel." — 
Todd <fc Bowman; Physiol. Anat.. voL iL, p. 50. 

ach -root (the ch is a strong guttural), 5. 
[Local name.] The root nf Morinda tinctoru i, 
a Cinchonad. It is used iu India as a dye. 

ach-tar-ag -dite, s. [Named from the Ach- 
taragila, a tributary of the Wilna, where it 
occurs.] A mineral ranged by Dana, in 1868, 
as a doubtful species, and placed under his 
“ Appendix to Clays.” It soils the fingers like 
« chalk. 

*a^9hu’yn, a^h-wyn, v.t. [Eschew.] To 
shun, to avoid. 

" Achuynge or beynge ware. "• — Prompt. Parv. 

*ach'-wre, s. [Wei. ach-givrt — near-beet. ] 
An enclosure of wattles or thorns surrounding 
a building at 6uch a distance from it as to 
prevent cattle from gaining access to the 
thatch. ( Ancient Institut. Wales.) 

* a^h'-wyn. [Achuyn.] 

ach-yr-an'-the§, s. [Gr. dx^pov ( achuron ) = 
chaff; avttos (anthos) = a blossom, a flower. 
The name refers to the chaffy nature of the 
floral envelopes.] A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Amaranthaceae, or Amaranths. 
About thirty species are known, all from the 
hotter parts of the Old World, whence a few 
have spread to America. They are sometimes 
climbing trees or shrubs, but most are mere 
weeds. A. aspera and A./mticosa are used in 
India in cases of dropsy ; A. viridis as a 
poultice. 

a- 9 ic'-ul-a, s. [Lst. = a small pin for a head- 
dress. A feminine diminutive for acus = a 
needle : Gr. d«r/ (afce) = a point ; Lat. acies = 
a point.] 

1. Bot. & Zool. : A slender spine or bristle. 

If In Bot. (spec.): The bristle-like abortive 

flower of a grass. In this sense used specially 
by Dumortier. (Lindley: Introd. to Bot.) 

2. Zool. : A genus of operculous pulmonated 
Mollusca. A.fusca occurs recent in Britain, 
besides being fossil in the Pliocene of Essex. 

a- 9 ic'-ul-ar, a. [From Lat. acicula (q.v.).] 
Needle-shaped. 

1. Min. : A term applied to long, slender, 
and straight prismatic crystals. ( Phillips : 
Mineral., 2nd ed., p. lxxxiii.) Example, the 
crystals of titanite. 

2. Bot. : A term applied specially to leaves. 
(Loudon : Cyclopced. of Plants, Glossary.) 

acicular bismuth, $. A mineral called 
also Aikinite (q.v.). 

a~9ic'-ul- ar-ly, adv. [Acicular,.] In an 
acicular manner or form, in the form of needles 
or bristles. 

a- 9 ic-ul-ate, a- 9 ic'-ul-a-ted, a. [Lat. 
acicula, (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Marked with fine, irregular streaks, 
such as might be produced by the point of a 
needle. (Lindley.) 

a- 9 ic-ur-i-form, a. [Lat. (1) acicula (q.v.); 
(2) forma = form, shape.] Of an acicular form, 
needle-shaped. 

a- 9 ic'-ul-lte, $. [Lat. acicula = a small pin 
for a headdress, dim. of acas = a needle ; sulf. 
-ite.] A mineral called also Aikinite (q.v.). 
See also Acicular Bismuth. 

&9'-id, a. k s. [In Fr. acide ; I tal. aculo, fr. 
Lat. acidus = sour, tart. ; aceo = to be sour, fr. 
root * ac — sharp, which appears also in Lat. 
acies = the point of a weapon, and Gr. 

(ake) — point, (akis) = point, a* pi) (akme) 
= point, axpor (akros) = at the point or end, 
&c. ; Sansc. a si = the point of a sword ; Wei. 
a ice = an edge or point.] [Edge.] 

I, As adjective: Sour, tart, sharp to the 
taste. 

“The fruit of Avervhoa is intensely acid."— Lindley : 
Mat Syst. Bot , 2nd ed., p. 140. 

II. As substantive : 

1. Chcm.: A salt of hydrogen in which 
the hydrogen can be replaced by a metal, 
or can, with a basic metallic oxide, form a 
salt of that ractal and water. Acid oxides 


of the same element are distinguished by the 
termination of -ous ami -ic— as sulphurous 
and sulphuric — the latter containing the 
most oxygen ; they are also called anhy- 
drides. They unite with water and form acids 
having the same terminations. By replace- 
ment of the hydrogen by a metal they form 
salts distinguished by the terminations -ite 
and - ate respectively. These acids arc called 
oxygen acids; formerly it was thought that 
all acids contained oxygen, this element being 
regarded as the acidifying principle (generat- 
ing acid). But many acids are formed by 
direct union of hydrogen with an element, 
as hydrochloric acid (HC1), hydrosulphuric 
acid (HoS), or with an organic radical, 
as hydrocyanic acid, H(CN). Acids which 
are soluble in water redden blue litmus, 
and have a sour taste. Acids are said to be 
monobasic, dibasic, tribasic, Ac., according 
as one, two, or three atoms of hydrogen c.an 
be replaced by a metal. Organic acids can 
be produced by the oxidation of an alcohol or 
aldehyde. They contain the monad radical 
(HO OCy, once if they are monobasic, twice if 
dibasic, Ac. They are also classed as inono- 
tomic, diatomic, &c., according as they are 
derived from a monatomic or diatomic alcohol, 
Ac. Acids derived from a diatomic alcohol 
can be alcohol acids or aldehyde acids. [See 
Glycol.] Many organic acids occur in tne 
juices of vegetables, some in animals, as 
formic acid in ants. 

2. Min. : In W. Phillips’ arrangement of 
minerals, acids constitute his third class. He 
arranges under it sulphuric acid and boracic 
acid, both of which occur native. 

a9-id-if-er-OUS, a. [Lat. acid (root of aculus 
= acid) ; -i connective, and fero = to bear.] 
Bearing or containing an acid. 

U In W. Phillips’s distribution of minerals 
into eight classes, Acidiferous Earthy Minerals 
constituted the fourth, Acidiferous Alkaline 
minerals the fifth, and Acidiferous-Alkaline 
Earthy minerals the sixth. Under the fourth 
class above-named were ranked such minerals 
as calc spar, gypsum, boracite, witherite, 
heavy spar, strontianite, &c. ; under his fifth 
class were ranked nitre, natron, borax, sal- 
ammoniac, Ac. ; and under his sixth, alum, 
cryolite, and glauberite. Minerals are now 
arranged on another principle. [Mineralogy.] 

a^-id'-i-fl-a-ble, a. [Acidify.] Capable of 
being rendered acid. 

^-ld-i-fi-ca'-tion, s. The act or process 
of acidifying or rendering acid ; also the state 
of being so acidified. 

5,9-HT-i-f led, pa. par. & a, [Acidify.] 

&9ld'-l-fy, v.t. [Lat. acid (root of acidus = 
acid); -i connective, and facio — to make.) 
To render acid or sour. 

a9-id'-i-fy'-Ing, pr. par. & a. [Acioify.] 

acidifying principle, s. That which 
gives an acid property to a substance. 

& 9 -id-im'-et-er» s. [Eng. acid, and Gr. 
pdrpov (metron) = a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the strength of acids. * 

a9-id-im'-et-ry, $. [In Ger. acidimetrie.\ 
[Aci dimeter,] The process of determining 
the quantity of real acid in a sample of 
hydrated acid. This may be done by volu- 
metric or by weight analysis. The former 
method is carried out by ascertaining the 
measured quantity of a standard alkaline 
solution required to saturate a given volume 
of the acid. That by weight analysis can be 
effected in more ways than one. A con- 
venient one is to decompose a known weight 
of the acid with an excess of acid carbonate 
of sodium or potassium, and estimate by 
weight the quantity of carbonic anhydride 
evolved. When this is done the quantity of 
real acid can without difficulty be ascer- 
tained. (IFafts: Chemistry.) 

* n. 9 '-id ist, s. [Acid.] One who maintains 
the doctrine of acids. 

. . agreeable to what the arldftft would call 
ftn alkali." — Pr. Slare ; Hat. Itoy. Soe., iv. 442. 

&9-ld'-l-ty, s. [In Ger. aciditat ; Fr. acidite; 
I tal. aciaita, fr. Lat. ociditas.] The quality 
of being sour or sharp to the taste ; sourness, 
tartness, sharpness to the taste. 

". . . and consequently acidity was hut an acci- 
dental finality of some of these bodies."— Max 
Muller: Science of Lang.. Gth ed., ii. 54. 
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$ 9 '-Id-n£sS, «. [Acid.] Acidity, sourness, 
sharpness to the taste. 

5.9 ld om'-eter, *. Same as Acidimeteb. 

a 9 -ld'~U-lffl, s. pi. [Fr. eaux acidulcs = acidu- 
lated waters. ) Mineral waters containing car- 
bonic anhydride. They effervesce and have 
an acid taste, 

3,9-ld-U-late, v.t. [In Fr. aeiduler, fr. Lat. 
ucululus = sourish, a little sour, a dimin. fr. 
acidus — sour.] [Acid.] To render slightly 
sour, to make somewhat acid. 

". . . by acidulating the solution with hydro- 
chloric acid. — Graham: Cham.. 2nd ed., 11. 677. 

&9 id- u- la- ted, pa. par. & a. [Acidulate.] 

“ Simple acidulated fluids produce little or no 
change on meat and alhumen in the course of twelve 
or twenty-four hours .” — Todd <fc Bowman : Phytiol 
Anut.. ii. 202. 

a-9 id -u -la-ting, pr. par. [Acidulate.] 

a9’-ld ulc, s. [In Ger. acidul.] The same as 
Acidulum (q.v.). 

&9 id u-lent, a. [Acidulum 1 

Fig.: With an expression of acidity, sharp. 
"But king’s coufessor, Abb4 Moudon, starts for- 
ward: with anxious acidulent face, twitches him by 
the sleeve."— Carlyle : French Revol pt. i., hk. i, 
eh. iv. 

&9-id'-u-lous, a. [Lat. acidvlus.] A little 
sour or acid, moderately sharp to the taste, 
subacid. 

". . . dulcified from acidulou4 tincture."— Burke. 

a.9' I ©-rage, t. [Fr. acUragc , fr. acier, steel, 
and The process of depositing a layer 

of steel on another metal so as to reader it 
more durable, as in the case of “ ateel-faced ” 
atereotype and copper plates. 

» 9 ' 1-e-rate, V.t. [Fr. acilrer .] To change 
into Bteel. 

a'-9l-form, a . [Lat. acus = a needle ; forma = 
form.] Needle-shaped. 

&9-m-a'-9e-ous,a. [Acinus.] Full of kernels. 

& 9 -in-& 9 '-i-form, a. [Lat. ( 1 ) acinaces; Gr. 
axo-a^nr (akinakes), properly a Persian word — 
the short sword or sabre in use among the 
Persians and Scythians : (2) forma = form. ] 
Bot. : Scimitar-shaped, i.e., curved, fleshy, 
plane on the two sides, the concave border 



ACINACIFORM LEAF OF MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. 

being thick, and the convex one thin. Ex- 
ample, the leaves of Mesembryanthemum acin r- 
aciforme. (Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

a -9in © - si a, a^in-e’-sis, s. [Gr. aKtvgcrCa 

(akinesia), <wamr)<ris (akinesia) = quiescence : 
a, priv. ; and *u»t'u)(fci»M!o) = to set in motion.] 
Med. : Paralysis of motion. A kind of 
imperfect paralysis. Imperfect paralysis is 
divided into aemesia = paralysis of motion, 
ami aiuvsthcsia = paralysis of sensibility.] 

>-91 no -ta, s. [Gr. aKiVqros (akinetos) = mo- 
tionless : a, priv. ; Kieeu) (kincu) — to move.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Epiphytal Orchids from 
Central America. They have splendid racemes 
of yellow flowers. Various species are culti- 
vated in hot-liouses. 

2. Zool : The type-genus of Acineta: (q.v,). 

&-$i- no tie, s. pU [Acineta.] 

Zool. : A group of tentaculiferous infusoria, 
of which the genus Acineta is the type. 


*a- 9 in-et-I'-na, s. pi. [Acineta.] 

Zool. : Au old name for the Acinetae (q.v.). 

ac-in '-1-form, a. [Lat. acinus = berry ; forma 
= form.] 

1. Bot. : Clustered like grapes. 

2. An at.: The Tunica aciniformis is the 
same as the Tunica uvea of the eye. 

a9'-in-os, a9 -yn-os, s. [Gr. uk.vop (akinos) 
= basil thyme. ] [Calamintha.] 

a9-in-6s e, a. [Lat. acinosus = (l)fnll of grapes, 
(2) resembling grapes.] [Acinus.] 

Min. : Resembling grapes. A term applied 
to iron ore found in masses and variously 
coloured. 

ac'-iTi-oiis, a. [In Fr. acineia:.] 

Mhi. : Consisting of minute granular con- 
cretions. 

a9-in-u-la, a [Lat. acirnw = a berry, which 
it somewhat resembles ] A genus of fungi be- 
longing to the order Pliysomycetes. A. claws 
is the ergot of corn. 

0,9 -in-US (pi. &9'-in-i), s. [Lst. acinus & 
acinum — (1) a young berry with seeds, espe- 
cially the grape; (2) the kernel of a drupe.] 

1. Botany: 

1. A bunch of fleshy fruit, especially a 
bunch of grapes. In Gartner's classification 
of fruits, Acinus is the first subdivision of the 
genus Bacca, or Berry, and is one-celled, with 
one nr two hard seeds, as in the grape, the 
raspberry, the gooseberry, &c. 

2. (pi.) The small stones as in grapes, straw- 
berries, &c. (London : Cyclop, of Plants, Glos- 
sary.) 

II. A 11 at. (plur.) : Portions of glands sus- 
pended like small berries around a central 
stem. 

" These cells grow, and become the future acini."— 

Todd it Bowman . Physiol. Anat.. ii. 454. 

-acious. Suffix. [Lat. -am, genit. of adj. 
termination -ax, and suff. - osus , -o«s = full of, 
or characterised by : as pertinacious, fr. per- 
tinacity, genit. of adj. pertinax, and suff. 
-ona = full of deterininaiion, characterised 
by determination , veracious, fr. icracifs), 
genit. of adj. verax , and -ous — full of, or 
characterised by, truth.] The suffix -acious is 
akin to, but not identical with, -aceous (q.v.). 

a^-i-pen -scr, s. [Lat. acipenscr & acipensis ; 
Gr. aKKiirijatoe (akkipcsios) — a fish, probably 
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the sturgeon.] A genus of fishes belonging 
to Cuvier's seventh order, the Choudropterygii 
(cartilaginous fishes), with fixed gills. The 
best known species is the common sturgeon 
(Acipenscr sfurto, Linn.), which figures in the 
British fauna [Sturgeon], as does .the A. lati- 
rostris, or broad-nosed sturgeon. The great 
habitat of the genus, however, is in the large 
rivers which run into the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, where several species of magnificent 
size are found. 

a'-cis, s. A genus of endogenous plants be- 
longing to the order Amaryllidaeese, or Amaryl- 
lids. The species are pretty, bulbous tubers 
from Southern Europe and Northern Africa. 

* a-919 e, s. Assize, assizes. 

" Ther he sette Ills own a cite. 

And made bail Us and justices,” 

Kyng Alisa under, 1,423. 

* a^ite', v.t. [A.N.] To cite, to summon. 
[Accite.] 

a*9it ll, s. A name given to a bird— the great 
Crested grebe or diver (Podiccps cristatus). 

a-91-ur-gy, s. [Gr. aioV (akis) — a point ; Zpyov 
(ergon) — a work, an operation.] A descrip- 
tion of the several surgical instruments. 

aclc, v t. [Act.] To enact. (Scotch.) 

ack-a wa-i nutmeg, s. [Local name.] 
The’ fruit of the AcrodicUdivvi Camara, a 
plant of tlie order Lauraceie. 


# &cke, adv. [Ac, conj.] But. 

" Ackt that ne tel thou no man." 

MS. Laud. 108 . to. 1 . 

* &ckele, v. [Acolen.] To cool. 

“ But verray love is vertue as I fele, 

For verray love may freile desire ackele ." 

Court e of Love, 1,076. 

+ ack'-er, *ak'-er, * ak -yr, * ag -ar ( Eng.)\ 
ai'-ker (Scptcb), s. [A.S. egor — the flowing 
of the* sea.] A ripple on the surface of the 
water, a tide ; also the bore in a river. 
[Eager, Bore.] 

“ Wel know they the reume yf it a-ryse. 

An akcr is it clept, I understoiidc, 

Whos myght there may no shippe or wj-nd 

wytstonde."— MS. Cott. Titu*, A. xxiii.. f. 4*. 

ack'-er, s. [A.S. (ccei* = an acre.] Au acre. 
(Scotch.) 

ack-er dale, s. [A.S. ercer = an acre; do:lan 
=. to divide.] Divided into single acres or 
into small portions. (Scotch.) 

. . all of it is ackerdale land."— Memorie of the 
Somervills, 1, 188. 

* ac -ker sprit, a'-cre-spire fE. of Eng ), 
a'ck-er spyre (a local pronunciation in 
use near Huddersfield). [Acrospire.] 

1. A word applied specially to potatoes 
when the roots have germinated before the 
time of gathering them. (1 Cheshire dialect.) 
[Acrospire.] 

2. Among mxtsons and dehers: Pertaining to 
stone of the flinty or metallic quality, and 
difficult to work. 

Used specially near Huddersfield. (HallU 
well and Wright.) 

* ack'-e-ton, * S.ck-e toun, s. [Hacque- 

ton.] [A.N.] A quilted leathern jacket wora 
under the mail armour ; sometimes used for 
the armour itself. 

** His fomen were well boun 
To }ierce liys acketoun." 

Lybcau* Ditconm. 1.175 

ack'-man, a. [First element unknown.] A 
freshwater pirate ; one who steals from ships 
on navigable rivers. (Smyth.) 

*RC-know', v.t. [A.S. onenawan — to per- 
ceive.] [Aknowe.] To acknowledge. 

M You will not he aclmoicri, sir ; why. ’tis wise ; 

Thus do all gamesters at all games dissemble." 

Ben Jonson . Volponc, 6. 

Now used only in the North of England. 
(Suppl, to Hardyng's Chronicle, p. 75.) ( Haiti • 
well.) 

&c knowl -edge, * ^.k-n owl -edge, # ak- 
nowl'-eg, v.t. [Mid. Eng. a = on ; know- 
lechen = acknowledge.] [Know.] 

A. Ordinary iAtnguage: 

L To confess, to admit. 

1. Spec. : To admit a trifling amount of 
fault, error, or mistake, which the confession 
all but compensates. In this seuse it ia 
opposed to confess, but the distinction between 
them is not always observed. [Confess.] 

“. . . a gentleman acknowledge* his mistake, and 
is forgiven. —Blair : Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres (1817), vol. i., p. 232. 

2. Less precisely : To confess a sin or crime. 

"I acknowledged my sin unto thee, and mine ini- 
quity have I not hid." — Ps. xxxii. 5. 

"... and acknowledged his treason.”— Froude : 
Bist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

II. To accept a statement of any kind, or a 
doctrine as true ; this not involving admission 
of personal mistake or error, sin or crime. 

"For we write none other things unto you than 
what ye read or acknowledge, ana I trust ye shall 
acknowledge even to the end. —2 Cor. i. IS. 

III. To accept the just claims of a Being or 
person. Specially — 

1. Of God: To show veneration for, to admit 
the paramount claims of, to yield unbounded 
and loving homage to. 

"In all thy wayB acknowledge him, and he shall 
direct thy paths,"— Prov. lii 6. 

2. Of a son or daughter: To give parental 
recognition to ; to admit relationship and 
consequent parental obligation to a son or 
daughter whom there may be a temptation 
more or less to disown. 

" He shall acAmm'lfrfjje the son of the hated for the 
first born."— Z)eu/. xxi. 17. 

^1 Similarly: To admit the position and 
claims of other dependants. (Used of God as 
well as man.) 

"Thus saith the Lord, the Ood of Israel ; Like these 
good figs, so will 1 ucknowle tgc them that arc carried 
away captive of Judah, whom I have sent out of this 
place into the land of the C'holdeaiis for their good.*— 
Jer. x\lv. 5. 
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3. To recognise the authority of a public 
functionary, or any one else bringing proper 
credentials. 

** Dundee, meanwhile. Lad summoned all the clans 
which acknowledged his commission to assemble for 
an expedition into Athol,"— Macaulay: Hitt. Hug . , 
ch. xifi. 

IV. To give a receipt for money, to feel or 
express gratitude for some benelit bestowed. 

"... they his gifts acknowledged not." 

Hilton. 

B. Law : To own ; so to assent to a legal 
instrument as to give it validity. 

Tn all the foregoing senses the place of 
the accusative may be supplied by the clause 
of a seutence introduced by that. 

. . nothing would induce them to acknowledge 
that an assembly of lords and gentlemen who had 
come together without authority from the Great Seal 
was constitutionally a Parliament.' 1 — Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch, xv. 

Acknowledged, pa. par. & a. [Acknow- 
ledge.] 

**. . . calm subjection to acknowledged law." 

Wordsworth , Exvur., bk. iii. 

. . . namely, from what we know of the actual 
distribution of closely allied or representative species, 
and likewise of acknowledged varieties. 1 * — Darwin: 
Origin of Species (ed. 1359), ch. vi. t p. 178, 

Ac knowl -edg-er, s. [Acknowledge.] One 
who acknowledges. 

11 She proved one of his most bountiful benefactors, 
and ho as great an acknowledger of if 1 —/. Walton 
Life of Herbert. 

Ac-lcnowl-edg Tng t pr. par. Sts. 

As substantive : An admission, a confession, 
an acceptance, a recognition. 

*’. . . the acknowledging of the truth. 11 — 2 Tim. 
11. 25 ; Tit imL 1. 

Ac-knowl-edg-ment, or * Ac-knowl 
edge-ment, s. [Acknowledge.] The act 
of acknowledging, the state of being acknow- 
ledged, or the thing acknowledged. 

A. Ordinary Language.: 

1. (Spec.): Theact of acknowledging a trifling 
mistake, ora more serious fault, sin, or crime. 

", . . an acknowledgment of fault by Henry. 1 ’— 
Fronde: /list. Eng., ch. i. 

2. The admission of the truth of a state- 
ment, a narrative, a doctrine, or tenet, espe- 
cially if it be for one’s apparent self-interest 
to controvert it. 

"The advocates of the Government had been by 
universal acknoroledgment overmatched In the con- 
test." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

"... to the acknowledgment of the mystery of 
God, and of the Father, and of Christ. “—Col. ii. 2. 

3. The admission of the position and claims 
of any Being or person ; also such homage 
or other action as the admission thus made 
implies. 

". . . he himself, the Pope said, could not make 
advances without sortie kind of submission ; but a 
single act of acknotcledgmcnt was all which he re- 
quired." — Froude: Hitt. Eng., ch. vii. 

4. The admission of hating received money, 
whether owing to one or bestowed as a gift ; 
the admission of having received from one a 
benefit of auy kind; also (spec.), the receipt 
for such money, the expression of gratitude 
for such favour. 

". . . the seeming acknowledgment of Henry's 
eei'vicea."— Froude: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

", . . to use the benefits conferred on us by 
M. Comte without acknowledgments."— Martineau : 
Comte's Positive Philosophy, Preface, vL 

B. Technically: 

1, haw: The admission of an act to take 
the responsibility of it, or the owning of a 
legal deed to give it validity. 

«[ No verbal acknowledgment of a debt 
more than six years old will bar the operation 
of the statute of limitation [Limitation]; it 
requires the acknowledgment to be in writing. 

2. Feudal Custom. Acknowledgment money : 
Money paid in some parts nf England as a 
recognition of the new lord who succeeds to 
an estate on the death of bis predecessor. 

* ac-known', pa. par. [Acknow.] 

ack'-root, ak' root, a. An Indian name for 
the walnut. 

*&ck'-sen, s. [Ash.] Ashes. (Kennel: 
Gloss., MS. Landsd ., 1,033.) 

If Now confined to Wiltshire. 

* Ack -ward.5, adv. 

H Used (spec.) when an animal lies back- 
wards and canuot rise. ( Praise of Yorkshire 
Ale, 1697, p. 89, Gloss.) 


* ac-le a, s. [AS. ore = oak ; leag = a place.] 

A field in which oaks grow. (Cunningham.) 

Ac-li'de, 5. [Lat. adidern, acc. of aclis = a 
small javelin.] An ancient Roman missile 
weapon, furnished with spikes, which was 
cast from the hand and then drawn back 
again by a thong. Each Roman warrior 
seems to have been provided with two. 

a-clln'-ic, a. & s. [Gr. a, priv. ; tc\ Cv<o ( klino ) 
= to cause to bend.] hit. : Unbending. 
Magnetism. : Not dipping. 

aclinic-line, s. Professor August's name 
for the magnetic equator when* the needle 
ceases to dip and becomes horizontal. 

* a- eld - men, t >.i. [Dut. vcrkleumen = to 

benumb.] To become torpid. 

* a-cloy'e, v. To cloy, to overload, to overrun. 

" How her cootrey was grevously acloyrd 
Wyth a dragou veuoms and or i hie of kend." 

MS. Laud. 416. p. 86. {Halliwell.) 

* a-clum-^en, * a-clom-sen, v.i. To grow 
clumsy. 

* a-clum- sid, *a-clom-sid, a. [A.S.] 
Benumbed with cold. (Wyclijfe.) 

ac'-me, s. [In Fr. acme ; fr. dufu) (akmc) = a 
point or edge, the highest point : a«»/ (ake) = a 
point or edge.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : The top or highest point (figura* 
tivdy rather than literally). 

«[ Till lately the word acme was so imper- 
fectly naturalised in our language that it was 
expressed in Greek letters. Jeremy Taylor, 
South, Culverwell, and Phillips write it so. 
(Trench : On some Deficiencies in our Eng. 
Diet., p. 30 ; Eng. Past and Present, p. 46.) 

11 The Latin language was judged not to have come 
to its or flourishing height of elegance until 

the age in which Cicero lived."— Phillips : Pref. Hew 
World of IVorrfs. 3rd ed. (.AD. 1671). 

" Its acme of human prosperity and greatness. 1 ’— 
Burke : A Itegicide Peace. 

2. Spec. : Mature age. 

" He must be one that can instruct your youth, 

And keep your acme in the state of truth. 1 ’ 

Ben Jonson ; Staple 0 / Hews, Prol. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med. : Used by the Greeks to designate 
the height of a disease, a meaning which it 
still retains. 

2. Rhet. : The height of pathos to which a 
speaker has risen by means of a climax. 

Ac -mite, 5. [Sw. achmit; Ger. akuiit, fr. Gr. 
Axpij (akme) = a point. So called from the 
pointed extremities of the crystals. ] A mine- 
ral placed by Dana under his Amphibole 
group, the Pyroxene sub-group, and the 
section of it with monoclinic crystallization. 
Composition, R3O + SigOo + 2FeoC>3 + SigCX. 
Or silica, 513; sesquioxide of iron, 30 4; 
protoxide of iron, 5 1. Hardness, 6 ; 
gravity, 3 2 to 3*53 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
colour, brownish or reddish brown, blackish 
green in the fracture. It is opaque, has an 
uneven fracture, and is brittle It occurs in 
Norway in crystals nearly a foot long. 

* ac-na'-wen, v.t. [A.S. oitcnriu'att = to ac- 
knowledge.] [Acknow.] To acknowledge, to 
own, to confess. 

Ac-ne, s. [Gr. axm (achnc) = anything shaved 
off, as froth from a liquid, chaff from wheat, 
&e.] A genua of skin-diseases containing 
those characterised by pustules, which, after 
suppurating imperfectly, become small, hard, 
red circumscribed tubercles on the skin, 
resolving themselves but slowly. Among the 
leading species of the genus are (1) the A. 
simplex, consisting of small ran , which break 
out on the face, the shoulders, and the upper 
part of the back; (2) A. follimdaris, or 
maggot-pimple ; (3) the A. ivdurata, or stone- 
pock ; and (4) the A. rosacea or carbuncled 
face. 

a-cncs'-tis, a. [Gr. &, priv.; Kvaw (fcnao)= to 
scrape or scratch.] The part of an animal 
which it cannot scratch, being unable to reach 
it. It is the portion extending along the 
hack from between the shoulder-blades to 
the loins. 

ac'-m-da, s. [Gr. a, priv. ; nvi&n (knidc), a 
nettle : V-w'O (knixo) = (1) to scrape, <2) to 
make to itch.] Virginian hemp. A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Chenopndiaceie, 
nr Chenopods. A. cannabina is the common 
Virginian hemp. 


a'-co, s. A fish found in the Mediterranean. 
It has been called also the ague, the 6arachus , 
and the sarachinus. 

ac-o-can -ther-a, s . [Gr. (1) ament) ( akokT) 
= a point, (2) av0>jpor (anthcros) — flowering, 
blooming.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Solanacese, or Nightshades. A. 
venenata is a large bush with fragrant flowers, 
which grows at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is so poisonous that the Hottentots use a 
decoction of its bark to envenom their 
arrows. 

a-cock -bill, a«ii\ 

Naut. : A term used (1) of an anchor which 



ANCHOR A-COCKBILL. 


hangs down by its ring from the cathead, or 
(2) of tlie yards when they are temporarily 
fixed at an angle with the deck. 

a-cock'-horse, adv. Triumphantly. (Ellis: 

' Literary Letters, p. 265.) A somewhat slang 
phrase now obsolescent. (Nursery Rhymes.) 

a-cceld'-mi, s. pi. [Gr. a, priv. ; KotXor Gcoilos) 

' = hollow.] [Opposed to Ccelomati (q.v.).) 
Bloodless worms. Ernst Haeckel's name for 
those worms which possess neither blood nor 
blood-cavity (Coelomi). lie includes under 
the designation the Flat-worms (Platyhelmio- 
thes), the Gliding-worms, the Sucker-worms, 
and the Tape- won ns. 

a-5cem'-e-tse, a-^cem'-e-tl, s. pi. [Gr. a, 
priv. ; Kut/idu ( koimao) = to put to sleep.] 

Ch. Hist. : A kind of monks and nuns who 
flourished in the fifth century A. IX, and whose 
practice it was to have Divine worship carried 
on in their churches unceasingly, three relays 
of them taking duty by turns. Some Roman 
Catholic monks still follow the practice of the 
old AcoemetiB. 

*a-COi'e, v.t. [Accoie.] To make quiet. 

"Sith that ye reft him thiupiaintaunce 
Of BiaLacoil, his most Joie. 

Whiche all hla paints mieht acoie.” 

Jtosnaunt of the Rote, 8. 564. 

*a-coild, a. [Acolen.] Congealed. 

" Now thi hlod It Is acoild." 

Gy of Warwike , p. 20. 

* a-coile, s. A Christmas game, the same as 
Level-coil (q.v.). (Beaumont (C Fletcher , iv. 
215, Note.) 

* a-col-as'-tic, a. [Gr. aKo\a<rn»cds.] “In- 
temperate, riotous, prodigal, lascivious." 
(Minsheu : Guide into Tongues, 1627.) 


* a-cSr-ate, a. [Gr. a, priv. ; Ko\av (kolan) t 
for KoKaaeiv (kolasein), 2 aor. inf. of tcoKdfa 
(kolazo) = to curtail, to pruue, to cheek, to 
punish.] Froward, peevish. (Rider: Diet.) 


l-cold', a. [Acolen.] Cold. 

" There lay this i»overe iu gret dlstresae 
A col dr and hungrid at the gate." 

Gower MS., Soc. Antiq. 134. fo. 183. ( Halliwell .) 

• • vW wHjiI Toui b a-coltL” — Shakeso. . 


* a - cold' - ing, * a - cold' - yng, pr. pai . 

‘[Acold.] Getting cold. 

"The syknesse of the world thou Bohalt knowe hy 
charytd acoldyng, and tide of liys fel>lene8*e."— W'im- 
blcton • Sermon (1388). ( MS, Hatton. 57, p. 24.) 

* a-co'led, a. (Acolen.] Cooled. (Robed 
of Gloucester : Herald's College MS.) 

•[ Another reading is akelde. (Hearne's ed. 
Robt. o fGlouc., p. 442.) 

* a-col -en, v. t. [A.N.] To embrace. [Accoll.] 

Then acolei he the knyt, aud kywea hin* thrye*." 

Syr Gawayne, p. 7L 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey — a. 
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* a-col'-en, (pret. acolede, pa par. ac6lcd), v. 
[A.S. QcpZian, acelan .] To become cool. 

ac'-ol-in, s. A bird allied to the partridge, 
common in the Spauisb West todies, where it 
is used for food. 

a-col'-o-gy, a-kol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. ( 1 ) 0 x 09 

* (akos) = a cure, relief, remedy : fr. dxeoMai 
(akeomai) = to heal; (2) \6yot (logos) = a dis* 
course.] The science which treats of the 
remedies for diseases ; the science of medi* 
cines ; the materia medica ; therapeutics. 

&c ol-yte, S.c-or-6-thIst, ac'-ol-yth, 
ac'-ol-ythe, ftc-ol-y-thus (pi. ac- 
ol-y'-thl), $. [In Ger. aJcoluth ; Fr. aco- 
lyte ; Gr. axd\<n»0o9 (akolouthos) = a follower, 
dxo/Wfltui (akolouthco) = to follow : u, copula- 
tive ; xtAcut/oc ( kclevthos ) = a path.] 

Ch. Ilist. : One belonging to an order of 
petty ecclesiastical functionaries instituted in 
the third ceutury to attend upon tbe Latin 
clergy. Their chief duty was to light the 
lamps and prepare the elements for the com- 
munion. At their ordination they received a 
caudlestiek with a taper, to symbolise the 
first of these functions, and an empty pitcher 
to represent the second. Similar officers still 
exist in the Church of Rome. 

"... to ordain tbe acolothut to keep the sacred 
vessels ."—Ayliffe: Parergon Juris Canon id. 

"At the eud of every station an acolythe (an inferior 
kind of officer) dips the pitiful pitch into the oil of a 
burning lamp. "-- .RreviTit : Saul and Samuel af Endor. 

"The words subdeacous, acolytht, ostiaril . . . .” 
—Moiheim: Chtirch Hitt., cent, iii., pt. ii., ch. ii. 

* a- com -her, r.t To encumber. (Chaucer.) 

* a-com'-ber d, pa. par. [Acomber.] (Chaucer.) 

* a-com'-bre, v. [A.N.] To encumber, to 
trouble. [AcuMaBE.] 

"A combred was ho for to here 
Aske of bo many lettres sere.'* 

Cunor Mundi, A fS. ColL Triti., Cantab., f. 76. 

* a-com'-el-yd, * a^clom'-myde, a. or pa. 

par. [Cognate with provincial Clamm'd, 
Clemmed.] Enervated with cold. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

a-con'-dyl-ous, a. [Gr. d, priv. ; *6v3u\or 

* (Aonrfufos) = the knob formed by a bent, the 
kuuckle.] 

Chicjly Dot. : Having no joints. 

- ac ’-on-ick, a. [Aconite.) Poisonous. 
(Rider.) 

&c-on' lt-ate, s. [Aconitum.] A chemical 
compound formed with aconitic acid and a 
base, as calcium aconitate, magnesium aconi- 
tate. 

dc'-on-Ite, s. [Lat. aconitum (q.v.).] 

1. A name of the common Blue Monk’s- 
hood (Aconitum iLapcllus). It occurs wild 
in Carinthia and Camiola, and, having long 
been cultivated in British gardens, has escaped 
and become naturalised in England. It is a 
very poisonous plant, the root being especially 
dangerous. When the leaves and flowers have 
died away, the root, or root-stock, has some- 
times been mistaken for that of horse-radish, 
and has been eaten with fatal results. The 
root is of tapering form, and when old is 
dark brown outside and white inside, whilst 
the young ones are much paler. Its taste is 
bitter at first, after which there is a numbness 
and tiogling of the lips and tongue. The root- 
stock of the horse-radish (Cochlearia a maracea) 
is much larger than that of the aconite, and 
does not taper. Externally it is of a dirty 
yellow colour, and marked lit the top by trans- 
verse scars, left behind by the leaves. Its 
taste is at llrst acrid or pungent, uot bitter. 
[Aconitum.] 

2. Less properly (among some gardeners, and 
popularly): The Eranthis nivalis , a plant of 
the order Ranunculacere, the aamo one as that 
to which the proper aconite belongs. 

«[ irmfcr-acoHife = Eranthis nivalis. [See 
Aconite, 2.] 

ii&on-it'-Ic, a. [Aconite.] Pertaining to 
the aconite. 

aconitic acid, s. An acid existing natu- 
rally in Aconitum napcllus. Delphinium con- 
sol ida, and E/juisctum fiuviatilc, and doubt- 
less in some other plants, but obtained most 
easily by the application of heat to citric 
aeid. Formula C fl II fi O 6 = (C 6 H 3 O3)'"(0H)3. Its 
salts are called aconitates. 


ac-on-it-J'-na, acon'-it-ine, $. [In Ger. 
acoaifin.] An alkaloid substance existing in 
Aconitum napellus and some of its congeners. 
Formula C 30 H 47 NO 7 . A white substance 
slightly soluble in cold, soluble ia fifty parts 
boiling water, very soluble io ether. It 
melts at 80°. It is intensely poisonous. It 
ia givea internally io very small doses in 
severe neuralgia and rheumatism, and also 
forma a valuable liniment. 

ac-on-I'-tum, s. [In Fr. aconit; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. acorufo, fr. Lat. aconitum; Gr. o.k 6 htov 
(akoniton) — a poisouous plant growing on 
sharp steep rocks ei/ dx 6 ia«v (en akonais), or 
in a place called ’Akovoj (Akonai), in Bithynia, 
or from a^i/ (akon) = a dart, from its having 
long ago been used to poison darts with.] 

1. Bot. : Wolf's- bane, a genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Ranuneulaeere, or Crow- 
foots. The species are generally from three 
to six feet high, with digitate and palmate 
leaves, and terminal spikes of blue or yellow 
flowers. The best known is the Monk's-hood 
(A. napellus). [Aconite.] The Indian A 
jerox , supposed to be only a variety of the 
former, is a more virulent poison than it, 
being acrid in a high degree. A. napellus and 
camviarum are diuretic. 

2. Ord. Eng. : Before the word aconite was 
naturalised in the language, aconitum was the 
terra employed. 

"As aconitum or rash gunpowder. - 

Shakcsp. : 3 Henry II"., iv. 4. 

a con'-the-a, s. [Gr. aVui/ (akon) — a dart, 

' and 6ea (lhcd) = aspect.] 

Entom. : Adolias aconthca, one of the Nym- 
phalidre, from India and Java. The cater- 
pillar has long projecting spines. 

a-con'-ti-as, s. [Gr. aKoviiac fafcon£ias)=a 
quick-darting aerpent ; dxdvnoK (akontion)= a 
dart or javelin ; dx<ov (akon) = a javelin ; dx»j 
(ake) = a point, an edge.] 

1. Zool. : A genns of snake-like lizards, be- 
longing to the family Anguidae. The species 
are akin to the Anguis fragilis , bnt can rear 
themselves up and dart forwards. Contrary, 
however, to common belief in the regions 
which they iahabit, they are quite harmless. 
A. meleagris is the Cape pintado snake, A. 
iaculis, the dart-snaka of the Greeks and 
Romans, and, according to Bochart, also the 
DDp (qipP° 2 ) mentioned in Isaiah xxxiv. 15, 
which is improperly rendered “great owl" 
in the authorised English version of the Bible. 
[Dart-snake.] 

2. Bot. : A genus of Brazilian plants belong- 
ing to the order Aracere, or Arads. So named 
because the spots on the atem were supposed 
to resemble the serpents above described. 

* 3. Astron. : A comet, or meteor, so called 
from its resemblance to a snake. 

a-con'-tite, s. A mineral, a variety of Mis- 
pickel (q.v.). 

*a-Cop’ f adv. [A.S. cop- top.] On end, conically, 

** Marry, she's not in fashion yet i ehe wears a hood, 

but it stands aepp ," — Hen J onion : Alchcmitt, ii. 6. 

* ac'op a, s. pi. [Gr. d, priv. ; * 071-05 (kopos)= 
weariness.] 

Old Med. ; Medicines which were supposed 
to be useful in removing lassitude. 

*&c-op-iC, a. [Acopa.] Preventing or alle- 
viating fatigue or weariness. 

&c-op'-i-ca, Sc'-op-mn, s. [Gr. dxoTria 
(akopia) — freedom from fatigue.] A medicine 
administered to relieve fatigue or weariness. 

* a-co'-pled, a. Coupled. (Plumpton Cor- 
respond., p. 50.) 

* &C'-op-us, s. A herb, or stone (it is not 
known which), used as an ingredient for a 
charm. (Middleton : Witch Works, iii. 327.) 

&c'-or, s. [Lat. acor — an aeid taste, sourness : 
aeeo = to be sour.] Acidity or sourness in the 
stomach. 

* &c or-a'-ce-f© (Lindley), * Sc-or-I'-nre 
(Link), * &c-or- 6 i-de-re (Ag.). An old 
order of plants cut off from Am cere, chiefly 
on neenunt of the different arrangement of 
leaves in the bud, and the possession of the 
rudiments of a perianth, these being wholly 
wanting in Aracere. 


" Leue me youre hand, for this ia oure acordf 

Chaucer: Knight a Tale, 2.084. 

* a-cor-daunt, * a-edr'-dend, a. [A.N.] 
[Old forms of Accobdant.] Agreeing. 

" Me vbinketh it a cordant to reaoun.” 

Chaucer Prologue, 27. 

*’. . . which© in this ryae is acordendf 

Chaucer: Prologue {ed. 1532), L 36. (H alii well.) 

*a-cor -ded, * a^cor'-did, pa. par. [ Acord.J 

"And thus they ben a corded and i-sworn 
To wayte a tyme, as I have told biforn.” 

Chaucer: Afillerct Tale, 3,301, 2,802. 

" They ben acordid, as ye schal after lieere.*’ 

CAaucer.' Man of Lawet Tale, 4.658. 

* a-core', * a-cor'-ye, * a-cor-ie, [A.S. 
ccorian = to lament. ] To sorrow, to grieve. 

"At Gloucestre he deide, ac eir nadde he non ; 

That acorede al this lond, and ye men echon.” 

Hob. Glouc., p. 75. 

"Bui peyre of a marc, other thou Balt be acor ye sore.' 

Rob. Glouc.. p. 390. 

" Thou it schalt acorle sore,” 

MS. Laud, 108. f. 122. {HalliweU.) 

a -com, s. [A.S. cecern , ceceren, accern, neut, 
pi. = fruit of the field or country, from acer 
= field (Skeat); I eel. akarn; Dan. agem; Dut. 
aker ; Ger. refcer, eichel ; Goth, akron — fruit.] 

1. Lit , ; The fruit of the oak. Formerly 
acorna were used for human food, and in 
times of scarcity are still eaten in different 
parts of the Continent. 

Botanically viewed, it is an indehiscent 
dry fruit, surrounded by a cupulate involuere. 
It is the type of the genus glans, in Gaertner’s 
classification of fruits. 

•* Considerable discussion took place In the Times 
last autumn as to whether acorns were suitable for 
employment as food for cattle." — A'afwrc, voL iii. 
(1871), p. 313. 

Sweet acorn is the fruit of Quercia 
ballota. 

2. Naut. : A little ornamental piece of wood, 
conical in form, fixed on the mast-head above 
the vane, to keep it from being detached when 
the wind is violent, or the ship leans much to 
one side when uuder a press of sail. 

acorn-ball, s. An acorn Axed on its 
cupule, or cup, as a ball may be in a socket. 

" She, Dryad-like, shall wear 
Alternate leaf and acorn-ball 
In wreath about her hair." 

Tennyson : Talking Oak, 

acorn-barnacle, s. The Balanus ere - 
not us, common on our coasts. [Acobn- 
aHELL.] 

acorn-coffee, s. A preparation made 
from acorns, husked, dried, and roasted. In 
some respects it is better than common 
coffee, not having the drying properties of 
the latter. 

acorn-cup, s. The calyx or cup in which 
the acorn is fixed. 

"Creep into acom-cupt. and hide them there." 

Sfuiketp. : Midsummer Eight'* Dream, li. L 

acorn-meal, s, A meal made on acorns. 

11 And still the sad harbarlan, roving, mixed 

. With beast of prey, or for bis acorn-meal 

Fought the fierce tusky boar." 

Thornton: Autumn, 58. 

acorn -shell, s. 

1. Tbe shell, gland, or husk of the actual 
acorn. 

“Who from hollow houghs above him 
Dropped their ocom-iAefl* upon him." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xvL 

2. The English uame given to the sessile 
barnacles (Balanidre), from the resemblance 
wliieb they bear to acorns. The shell is 
usually composed of six segments, firmly 
united into a tube. The lower part of this 
tube is fixed to some solid body, such as a 
wooden stake or stone within high-water 
mark. The upper part is covered and pro- 
tected by a movable roof, consisting of two to 
four valves, from between which the balanus 
can protrude its beautifully delicate cirri. 

a'-corned, «. [Acorn.] 

]. Gen. : Bearing acorns; having fed on 
acorns ; possessed of aeorns. 

Chiefly, if not even exclusively, in com- 
position. 

"A full aeom©d boar.” 

Shake*p. : Cymbeline, 1L &. 

2. Her. : Having represented upon it an oak 
with acorns. (Used of escutcheons.) 

* a-cor se, v.t. & i. [Accubse.] To curse. 


* a-cord’, s. & v. An old form of Accord 
( q.v.). 


’* Called hom catyvea, 

A coned for evorr." 

Pim ploughman, p. “<&- 


boil, b 6 $; ptfiit, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, of ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -iAg, 

-eta — shg, ; -clan — shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -fjdon, -(ion — zhun* -tious, -sious, -9I0US - shus, -bro = b?r. -pie = p$l 
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acorsy— acover 


* a-cor -sy, v. [Accurse.] To curse ; to pro- 
nounce anathema against. 

" Deua laudem it is y clepud 
Thii salme the quene radde 
For to acorty here brother body, 

Aud alle that hiin Jadde.” 

MS. Coll. Trin., Ozoru, 57. {Balliwll.) 

ic'-or-us, S. [In Fr. acore ; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
acoro, fr. Lat. acorus. or accrrum ; Gr. d<opor 
(akoros) = the sweet-flag : a, priv. ; xopq ( kore ) 
— the pupil of the eye, or the eye, for the 
diseases of which the plaut was supposed to 
be beneficial.] Sweet-rush. 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Orontiaceae, or to Aracese. There 
is but one British species — the interesting 
A. calamus, Linn., the sweet-sedge, or sweet- 
flag. The flowers are arranged upon a sessile 
spadix. The spathe, which resembles the 
leaves, is not convolute. The perianth is in 
six pieces, and inferior. The ovary is three- 
celled, the fruit baccate. Its rhizome, which 
is aromatic, is used in the preparation of hair- 
powder and other perfumery; confectioners 
manufacture a candy from it ; blenders use it 
for flavouring gin, and brewers in making 
heer. The whole plant, when bruised, gives 
forth a pleasaut smell, on which account it 
was formerly mixed with rushes when the 
latter were strewed on the floors of rooms 
It is still scattered over the floor of Norwich 
Cathedral on certain festival days. It is 
abundant in Norfolk and Suffolk, and found 
more sparingly in some other localities in 
Britain. 

2. Bot. & Phar. : A name sometimes given 
to the great galangule ( Alpinia galanga ), a 
Zingiberaceous plant. 

3. Zool. : Blue coral. 

&-cS§'-mi-a, s. [Gr. a, priv. ; «oV^o? (A-asmos) 
= order.] 

Med. : Irregularity in the crises of diseases ; 
also ill health, especially when attended by 
lividity of aspect. 

* a-cost',adr. [A.N.] On the side. 

" Forth thaj passeth this land acost 
To Clarence unth alle her ost" 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 28L 

a-cot-y-le'-don, s. [Gr. a, priv. ; KOTv\fjdo>i/ 

' ( kotuledon ) = any cup-shaped hollow or cavity, 
from xoToAq (kotulc) = anything hollow; also 
Lat. cotyledons a. plant, the Cotyledon um- 
bilicus of Liniueus.] A plant with no coty- 
ledon, that is, having no seed-leaf. [Cotyle- 
don] A member of the class Acotvledons 
(q.v.). 

a-cot-y-le -don-e^ (Jussieu), a-cot~y-le- 
don -e-se (Agardh), a-cot-y-ld -don £ (in 
Eng.), s. pi. [Acotyledon. ] One of the 
leading divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
the others being Dicotyledons and Mono- 
cotyledons. In the Dicotyledons there are 
two cotyledons, or seed-lobes ; in the Mono- 
cotyledons, one ; and in the Acotyledons, 





ACOTYLEDOXOUS PLANTS. 


1. Agaric us carapeatris. 2. Tuber melanoaporum. 
3. Polytrichum commuue. 


technically considered, none. How then, does 
germination take place ? It does so not from 
two fixed points— the plumule and the radicle 
— but indifferently from any portion of the 
surface, a character which the Acotyledons 
ahare with some Aroideae. [See Acrooens, 
Cryptogamja.] The old class of Acotyledons 
has been divided by Lindley into two — the 
Thnllogens, containing the Algal, Fungal, and 
Lichenal alliances ; and the Acrogens, includ- 
ing the Muscat, Lycopodal, aud Filical alli- 
ances. [See these words.] 


a-cot-y-le '-don-ous, a. [Acotyledon.] 
Having no cotyledons, pertaining to a plant 
without seed-lobes. 

" Class III. AcotyUdonous or Cellular Plants. 
Booker and A mote : Brit. Flora, 7th ed., p. 677. 

a-c6u'~9hi, $. A kind of balsam. 

Balsam of Acouchi, or Acouc/ii Resin : The 
inspissated juice of a plant, Idea heterophylla, 
belonging to the order Amyridaceae,orAmyrids, 

a-cou-ehy, s. [Local name,] 

Zool. : Dasyproda acouchy, a rodent some- 
what like a large guinea-pig, from Guiana aud 
the West Indies. 

a-cou'-xne-ter, 3 . [Gr. (1) inovg (akoue) = 
hearing, fr. axowo ( akouo) = to hear ; and (2) 
fxtrpov (metron) = a measure.] An instrument 
for measuring the extent of the sense of hear- 
ing in any individual case. 

* a-coun -tre, $. [Fr contre, adv. = against.] 
[Encounter.] An encounter. 

" The acountre of hem was so strong 
That luAui dyed ther arnoue." 

Uy 0 / Warwike, p. 29 L 

* a-cdnpf', v. [0. Fr. acoulper ; Fr. aeouper , 
from Lat. accvlpare = to accuse, to find fault.] 
To blame, to accuse, to inculpate. 

" Alle ye pryde and vanyte. 

Of al shall thou acouped be." 

MS. Bari. 1.701. t 23. {Balliicell ) 

* a-coupe-ment, s. [A.N.] [Acoupe.] An 
accusation. 

" Withouten ana were to acoupement." 

HarUhome : Met. Tale t. p. 109. 

* a-coup -yng, s. [Acoupe.] An onset. 

“At the acoupyng the kuightes (speres) either hrak 
ou other, 

Swiftlt with there swerdes swinge thel togeder." 

William and the Werwolf, p. 124. 

a coils-mat -ic, or a-cous-mat'-ic, s. 

[Gr. amovopariKo? ( okemsmatikos ) = willing to 
hear ; aKovopa (akousma) = a thing heard ; 
(zkoiw (afcouo) = to hear.] A disciple of 
Pythagoras, who had not yet completed his 
five years’ probation. 

a-cous'-tic, or a-cous-tic, a. & s. [In 

Ger. akustik; Fr. hcoust upie ; fr. Gr. axouaTiKoc 
(akoustikos) = belonging to the aense of hear- 
ing ; aKoucrToc ( akortstos ) = heard, audible ; 
dxot'w (akouo) s to hear.] 

A. .As adjective : 

1. Anat. : Pertaining to the ear, constituting 
part of the physical apparatus for hearing. 

Acoustic duct : The meatus auditorius, or 
external passage of the ear. 

Acousftc nerves : The same as auditor)’ 
nerves (q.v.). 

"... to transmit vibrations to the acouttic nerve.” 
— Dancin • Descent of Man, pt» u, ch. i 

2. Med. : Designed to act on the ear. 

Acoustic medicine : One designed to remove 

some disease of the ear, or to improve defec- 
tive hearing. (Quincy.) 

3. Hist. : Obtaining knowledge by the ear. 

Acoustic Disciples, or Acousmatics. [Acous- 

61 at ic.] 

4. A rt : Designed to facilitate hearing or 
itself to be heard. Pertaining to sound. (See 
the ex. from Tyndall under Acoustical.) 

A cmi st ic instrument : Generally a synonym 
for a speaking trumpet. 

Acouslic vessels : Brazen tubes used in an- 
cient theatres for the purpose of sending the 
voice of the speaker as far as possible. In 
general they succeeded in doing so to the 
distance of 400 feet. [Acoustics.] 

B. -4s sw&sfanfire : 

1. Med. : An acoustic medicine. (See adj ., 
No. 2.) 

2. Hist. : (See adj., No. 3.) 

a-coils'-tic-al, or a-cous'-tic-al, adj. 
[Acoustic.] The same as Acoustic (q.v.). 

" Acoustical experiments on the Seine during the 
siege of Paris.”— .Valu re, vi 447. 

" The sound of the village bell, which comes mel- 
lowed from the valley to tne traveller upon the hill, 
has a value beyond its acoustical one. — Tynda.ll : 
Frag, of Science. 3rd ed.. v. 104. 

a cous ti cian, or a-cous-ti - 9 ! an, s. 

[Acoustic. J One who investigates the phe- 
nomena of sound. 

“ . . . the earlier acousticians." — iVhewell : Hist. 
Induct. Sciences, bk. viii., ch. vi. 

a-cotis -tics, or a-cons'-tics, s. [In Fr. 

oeowsft^ue.] [Acoustic.]’ A term introduced 
by Saveur. The science w’hich treats of 


sounds, or, more specifically, that bran eh 
of natural philosophy which treats of the 
nature of sound and the law’s of its produc- 
tion and propagation, as far as these depend 
on physical principles. Sound is produced 
by the vibration of the particles in a sono- 
rous body, evoked by a blow or in some 
other way. If a number of small light 
wooden balls be suspended by silk threads 
over a bell-jar, just in contact with the widest 
part of the glass, the drawing of a violin-bow 
across the edge of the glass will impart to the 
particles of the latter a vibratory movement, 
which will make itself visible by flinging ofl 
the balls oftener than once. Sound requires 
an elastic medium for its transmission to the 
tympanum of the ear. In vacuo it becomes 
inaudible, but brought in contact with air it 
is heard without difficulty. Its rate of pro- 
gress through dry air, at a temperature of 32°, 

is, according to Vauder Kolk, 1,091 feet 8 
inches in a second ; and according to Mr. 
Stone, 1,090 6 feet : through metallic rods its 
motion is much more rapid. 

Two particles which are in the same state of 
vibration — i.e., are equally displaced from the 
positions w’hich they occupied in equilibria, 
and are moving in the same direction, and 
with equal velocities— are said to be in the 
some phase ; whilst those which are proceed- 
ing in a contrary direction are said to be in 
opposite phases. 

If the vibration of particles takes place in 
the same direction as that in which the dis- 
turbance is moving from particle to particle, 
it is called longitudinal ; if at right angles to 

it, transverse. 

So analogous are the sound-producing vibra- 
tions of particles to those of waves in the 
ocean, that the terms 1 caves and undulations 
are used in Acoustics as well as in Hydrology. 
The distance which separates two particles iu 
the same phase is called the length of a wave. 
As in Optics, so in Acoustics, there are refrac- 
tion and refection, the laws in both cases being 
the same. 

Refraction of sound: The change of direction 
which is produced when a w'ave of sound, 
travelling through one medium, meets a second 
one not of the same kind, and excites in it a 
wave of a different velocity and direction from 
the first. 

Reflection of sound: The change of direction 
which is produced when a wave of sound, 
travelling through one medium, meets a 
second one diverse from the first, and in addi- 
tion to transmitting to it a refracted wave, 
excites in it on undulation travelling in a 
different direction, but with the same velocity 
as the other. A sound may be frequently 
repeated, as from on echo-produciug cliff, and 
in a whispering gallery or a tunnel. 

Two or more sonorous waves travelling 
through the same medium, and acting on the 
same particles, are said mutually to interfere 
with each other. If they move towards such 
an interference from exactly opposite direc- 
tions, they produce between them a stationary 
wave. This expression does not imply that 
every particle of the wave thus produced is 
motionless. Some particles are so, whilst 
others vibrate longitudinally or transversely. 
The points at which the particles are sta- 
tionary are called nodes , and the vibratory 
portions ventral segments. A vibrating musical 
string, a tuning-fork, or other stiff rod vibrat- 
ing longitudinally, make stationary waves. 
These are generated also inside wind-instru- 
ments when the latter are blown. The 
vibrations of a solid are best communicated 
to another solid : hence a tuning-fork being 
struck is applied to a table, and violin-strings 
are placed in contact with a hollow wooden 
hox, which imparts to tlieir sound a greater 
intensity than if its transmission to the ear 
were entrusted to the air alone. 

Noise is a single blow given to the ear, 
whilst Music is caused by a series of feeble 
blows following one another at regular inter- 
vals. [Music, Harmony, Sound.) 

U Some writers have divided Acoustics 
into Diacoustics, which treats of those sounds 
which pass directly from the sonorous body 
to the ear ; and Catacoustics, which inves- 
tigates the phenomena of reflected sounds. 
Another division is into Acoustics proper, or 
the science of hearing, and Phonetics , or the 
science of sound ; the latter word being from 
Gr. <pu>vg (phane) = sound. 

•a-coV-er, v.t. [O. Fr. covrir, couvrer, from 
Lat. cooperio = to cover.] To uncover. 
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*• Bellseut, witbouten lesing, 

Acoverd aad undedo her eyin.” 

Arthour and Merlin , p. SIS. 

* Br-COV-crd, pa. par. [Acover.] 

* a-cov -er-unge, 5. [Acover.] Recovery. 

* a-ccft'nte, v.t. [O. Fr. accointer = to make 
known. ] To make acquaintance. 


‘ Hec a-coynted hym anoci ; and bicomen frecides gode, 
Uotbe Cor hero prowes and Cor heo were of ou hlode.’ 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 15, 

* a-co^ -ging, s. [Accusing.) Accusing, an 
accusation. 

" He is forth brought, and the kyng 
Giveth him acoysyng." 

K’jii'j A lisa under, 3,973. 


ac-qua int, v.t. A i. [Fr. acainter = to become 
' intimate ; Prov. accoinder = to make known ; 
O. Fr. coint = informed of a thing, from Low 
Lat. adcognito = to make known, from Lat. 
ad — to, and, cog nit us, pa. par. of cognosco = to 
know.] [Know.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Not refiexively : To inform, to communi- 
cate an item of intelligence. 

f The person informed is in the accusative, 
and the intelligence is introduced by of, with , 
or the clause of a sentence commencing with 


that. 


“ Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed. 

Acquaint her here of my sou Paris' love." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, 111. 4. 
“Brutus acquainted the people with the doer and 
manner of the vilo deed."— Shakesp. : Tarquin A Lu- 
ere ce. Argument. 


I mast acquaint you that I have received 
New-datea letters from Northumberland. 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry It'., iv. j. 


2. Refiexively: To make {one's self) familiar 
with a being or person, bis character, or his 
procednre. 

“ Aqiutint now thyself with him [OodJ, and be at 
p^ace! — Job xxiL 21. 

B. Intrans. : To be cognizant of anything, 
to be observant of what passes, or is taking 
place at the time ; to be or become familiar 
with. 


"Though theCholsenls will not acquaint with you.* 
— Walpole : Letters , i»L 504. 


* ac- quaint (in Scotch pron. * ac-que nt, 
4 ac qua nt), pa. par. A a. [Acquaint.] 


If Now altogether superseded by Ac- 
quainted (q.v.). 

" Thou also moat entirely art 
Acquaint with all my ways.'* 

House's metrical version of Ps. cxxxlx. a 
"He is weel acquent wl* a' the smugglers, thieves, 
and banditti about Ediaburgh. "—Scott : Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, 


t ac qua Int-a-ble, a. [Acquaint.] Easy to 
*guiu the acquaintance of, easy of access. 

" Wherefore be wise and acquaintable ." 

Horn, of the Hose, 2,2ia 

acqua int ange, S. A * a. [Acquaint.] 

A. .ds substant ive : 

L The act of gaining a greater or less 
amount of knowledge of any person or thing. 

II. Tha state of becoming known to a 
persou. 

“As 1 *11 myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 

1 will acquaintance strangle, ana look strange.” 
Shakesp . .- Sonnets, 89, 

“ For goodness' sake, cousider what you do ; 

How you may hurt yourself, ay, utterly 

Grow from the king's acquaintance by this carriage." 

Shakesp.: King Henry VIII., lit. 1. 

"... from a familiar acquaintance with the 
mechanical processes of certain arts, trades, and 
manufactures." — • Sir G. C. Lewis: Influence of 

Authority, cb. It. 

III. A person with whom one ia acquainted. 

* 1. A friend. 

“But It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide and 
mine acquaintance. We took sweet counsel together, 
ami walked unto the house of God In company.”— Px. 
lv. 13, 14. 

2. (a) Really singular : A person whom one 
knows but slightly, or who, if he has been 
long known, has still, for some reason or other, 
been kept outside the circle of one's chosen 
and trusted friends. 

" Montgomery was an old acquaintance of Ferguson.” 
— Macaulay : Hist, Eng. , ch. xvi. 

(b) Collectively : People whom one knows. 

". . . they sought blin among their kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. —Luke 11. 44. 

If Sometimes applied figuratively to the 
Inferior animals or to tilings. 

B. As adjective ( highly vulgar): Acquainted. 

“Knatu. . . . Give her this letter ; for it Is a ‘oitian 

that altogether • ac</uafnrartce with Mistress Anne 
Page."— Mafaup. : Merry Wlca*, L 2. 

If It should never be used in this sense. 


ac-qua Int-ange-ship, s. [Acquaint.] The 

state of being acquainted. (Chalmers.) 

* ac-qua in t-ant, s. A u acquaintance. 

. . an acquaintant and a friend of Edmund 
Spenser.”—/. IFattoo. 

ac-quaint-ed, pa. par. [Acquaint.] 

^f Used in the same sense as the verb, with 
rarely the special sense of well-known. 

"... as things acquainted and familiar to us." 

Shakesp, : Henry IV., Part II., v. 2. 

t ac-qua int-ed-ness, s. [Acquaint.] The 
state of being acquainted. 

ac-qua int-ihg, pr. par. [Acquaint.] 

He'- quart, aik -wert, a. [Awkward.] 

1. Turned away from ; averse : averted 
from. (Scotch.) 

" Dido aggreuil ay. quhil he his tale tald 
Wyth acquarf hike gan toward bin behald, 

Koilyng vmqublle her ene now here, now there, 

Wyth sycht vnatahill wauerand oner al quhare." 

Douglas : Virgil, cxii. 26. 

2. Cross, perverse. 

* ac-que lnt-aunge. [Acquaintance.] 

" For here acqueintannee was not come of newe ; 
Thay were bis approwours prively." 

Chaucer: Frerc* Tale, 6,924-5. 

ac -quels, v.t. [Fr. acquis, acquise, pa. par. 
of acquerir ; Lat. acquisitus — acquired.] To 
acquire. (Scotch.) 

" Sic badness and madness. 

Throw kind, he did acqueit.” 

Bnrel : Pilgrim. (Watson’s Coll., ii. 19.) 

Hc'-quest, s. [In Fr. acquise , pa. par. of ac- 
qnerir ; fr. Lat. acquisitus, pa. par. of acquiro; 
or ad A quatsitus, pa. par. of gutero.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L The act of acquiring. 

IL The state of being acquired. 

III. The thing acquired, e.g., a conquest. 

" New acquests are more burden than strength.*'— 
Bacon. 

'* Mud reposed near the ostia of rivers makes con- 
tinual additions to the land, thereby excluding the 
sea, and preserving these shells as trophies and signs 
of its new acquest* and encroachments. —IFood ward. 

B. Law: Goods or effects acquired either 
by purchase or donation. 

* ac-que ynt, pa. par. [A form of Aqueynt.] 
Quenched. 

Hc-qui-e age v i. [Lat. acquiesco = to become 
quiet, to rest : ad; qitiesco = to rest ; quies =» 
rest ; Fr. acquiescer.] 

* 1. To rest. 

*' Which atoms never rest till they meet with some 
pores, when they acquiesce." — Howell : Letters, lv. 50. 

2. To submit to, or remain passive under, 
Instead of rebelling against. 

"Tbeuation generally acquiesced In the new eccle- 
siastical constitution.*'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

3. To assent to, to accept tacitly or formally. 

Hc-qui-es-genge, t ac qui es -gen-gy, s. 

[Acquiesce.] Submission to, express or tacit 
consent to endure without protest or rebellio?i 
that which ia not really liked. 

". . . if ciot with approbation, yet with the show 
of acquiescence."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Contentment, rest, satisfaction with. 

. . hut seldom from a full satisfaction and 
acquiescence In their present enjoyments of it [i.e., 
fame].”— Addison. 

ac qui-es -gent,a. [Lat. acquiescens, pr. par. 
of acquiesco.) [Acquiesce.] Submissive to, 
disposed tacitly or formally to submit to what 
cannot really be liked. 

**. . . acquiescent in his condition." — Froude : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

ac-qui-es -ging, pr. par. A a. [Acquiesce.] 
*9C-quT-et, v.t. [Low Lat. acquietare.) 

1. To quiet, to compose. (Eng. it Scotch.) 

"Aaquict his mind from stirring you against your 
own peace."— Sir A. Shirley : Travels. 

". . . the pepill ivr ahualst gane wilde, It is 
therefor atfltut, for the acqvietring of the pepill, that 
. . . Actsjas. IV., 1503 (ed. 1814), p. 249. 

2. To secure. (Scotch.) 

. . to werrand, acquM, and defend . . . the 
landls."— Acf Dom. Cone. {A.D 1489), p. 133. 

Hc-qui et-Hn'-dis pleg'-i-is. [Lat.) 

Imw : A writ of justices lying for a surety 
against a creditor who refusea to acquit his 
debtor after the money owing has been paid. 

* ac-qui ght (gh silent), v.t. An old spelling 
of Acquit (q.v.). 


“ . . , for yonder way 

We needea must pass (God doe us well acquight).” 
Spenser E. q ., IL xu. X 

* Hc-quilT, v.t. [A.N.] [In O. Fr. enquiller, 
aquiller, a form of accueiWr.] 

Hunting: A term applied to the buck and 
doe, the male and female fox, and all “ ver- 
min." 

*[[ Nearly synonymous with the more modern 
word lw prime, afterwards applied to unbar- 
bouring the hart. (Halliwell.) 

** Syr huntere, how manv beatis acquUl f Syr. the 
huk and the doo. the male fox and the female and 
alle otbir vermyo, as many as be put in the book. 
And how many hraches > Sire, alle that be acquilei.” 
—Reliq. Antiq., \. 151. 

ac-quir-a-bll'-i-ty, s. [Acquirable.] 
Capability* of being acquired. 

ac-quir'-a-We, a. [Acquire.] That may be 
acquired.’ 

** . . . though they are truths acquirable." — Sir M. 
Bale : Origination of Mankind. 

ac quire, v.t. [Lat. acquiro, -isivi, = 

to acquire : ad — to ; queero =to look or search 
for; O. Fr. acquerre, a^ugrre; Prov. acquirir; 
Fr. acquerir ; Ital. acquisitare.] 

1. Of man: To gain material possessions by 
gift, by purchase, by conquest, or in any other 
way ; also to make intellectual attainments 
by study, to gain skill in manual employ- 
ment, Ac. 

", . . kingdoms, dukedoms, counties, lordships, 
acquired in different ways ." — Macaulay Hist Eng 
ch. xxiii. 

**. . . had indeed acquired more learning than 
hU slender faculties were able to bear. —Macau lay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Of the inferior animals, animals or plants 
organs, or inanimate things. 

"... these organs acquire individual characters.* 
—Owen .« Mammalia (1859), p. 17. 

ac-quire'-ment, s. [Acquire.] 

1. The act of acquiring or obtaining any 
desirable object, such as wealth or other pro- 
perty, skill in manual work, intellectual 
attainments. 

"... had grown, in the course of centuries, on 
concession, on acquirement, and usurpation, to be 
what we see it.*'— Carlyle : French //evolution, pt L, 
bk. iiL, ch. v. 

2. The object gained. 

If Used almost exclusively of those intel- 
lectual conquests which one makes by the use 
of his talents, as opposed to the talents them- 
selves. 

"That party waa not large; but the ahilitiea. ac- 
quirements, oud virtues of those who belonged to U 
made it respectable ." — Macaulay • Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

ac-quir'-er, s. [Acquire.] One who acquires. 

ac-quir -ing, pr. par., a., As. [Acquire.) 

^4s substantive: Acquisition, that which ia 
gained. 

"... with the acquirings of his father's profes- 
sion." — .Vaunton : Fragments Hegalia, Leicester. 

* ac-qui'-ry, s. [Acquire.) An acquiring, 
an obtaining ; acquisition. 

** No art requireth more bard study and pain toward 
the acquiry of it than contentment. Barrow : 
Sermons, iii. 62. 

* ac-qui'$e,v.f. [A.N.] To acquire. [Acqueis.] 

* ac'-qui-§Ite, a. [Lat. ocguisifw?!!, or pa. par. 
acquisitus.] [Acquire.) Gained with more or 
less of permanence. 

" Three [notions] being innate and five acquitite 
. . . ."—Burton • Anat.'of Melancholy, p. 29. 

a«-quI-si’-tion, $. [In Fr. acquisition, fr 
Lat. acquisitio = (1) the act of acquiring, (2) 
the thing acquired : fr. acquisitum, conven- 
tionally called the supine of aeguira ; ad and 
quicro.) 

L The act of acquiring. 

II. The state of being acquired. 

", . . by bis own industrious acqutiiflon of them." 
— South. 

III. Anything acquired, whether land, 
money, material, skill, or intellectual gains. 

"The English still held thslr acquittfiou.”— Froude. 
Hist. Eng., iv. S68. 

ac-qulg'-i-tlve, a. [Lat. acquisitus, pa. par. 
of acquiro = to acquire (q.v.).) 

1. Acquired. 

"Ba [William I.]died aot in his acquisittvi‘, hut In 
his native soil "— Sir H. Wot ton : Eeliquux Hot. 
rofiianw. p. 106. 

2. Prone to attempt acquisition, even 
though this should be made only by laying 
hands on that which is not one’s own. 


boll, p6iit, jd^rl: cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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. the knavish, smooth-tongued, keen, and 

acquisitive Hermes .' — Grote: But. Greece, voL L, 

p. so. 

Ti 1 1 is sometimes followed by of. 

ac-qui3 -lt-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. acquisitive ; 
-ly.) In virtue of having acquired anything ; 
aa having acquired auytluog. 

ac-qui£'-it-ive-ness, s. [Acquisitive.] 

Among phrenologists: One of those human 
propensities which are supposed to be repre- 
sented externally hy bumps or protuberances 
on the brain. The spot which they point out 
for acquisitiveness is at the inferior angle of 
the parietal bone, with ideality in front and 
secretiveness in the rear. It is described as 
a propensity that prompts one to seek for 
property. The individual so unhappily con- 
stituted is considered to be a man who, if iu 
the upper ranks, will he prone to “klepto- 
mania,” and if iu the humbler ranks of society 
will too probably figure in the police-courts 
as an ioveterate thief 

* dc-quis'-it-or, s. [Lat. acquisitus, pa. par. 
of acquiro.] One who acqnires. 

* Sc'-quist, v.t. [Lat acquisitus , pa. par. of 
acquiro.] To acquire. (Skinner.) 

* ac quist', s. [From the verb.] An acquisi- 
tion, something gained. 

" His servants he. with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed" 
Milton ; Samson Ajonistes, 1,755, 

ac-quit' f *ac-quight ( gh silent), Re- 
quite, *a-qui'te, * a-quy' te (mod. pret. 
& pa. par. acquitted, formerly also acquit ), v.t . 
[0. Fr. aquiter ; Fr. acquitter, from Low Lat. ac- 
quieto , from ad= to, quieto-to settle.] [Quit, 
Quite.] 

•[ In Old Scotch it has sometimes the pret 
asqucite, as in the example — 

*’• • • worthily acquate himself of the great place 
and trust —Acts Chat. J. (ed. 1814), v. 517. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To pronounce one innocent of a crime, 
sin, or fault [See II. 2.] 

“ God wlte in a dal wan it aquited be." 

Rob. Glouc., p. 565. 

“ The Lord Is slow to anger, and great in power, and 
will not at all acquit the wicked.”— Eahum i a 

H Formerly followed hy from prefixed to 
the charge ; now of is employed. 


* 2. To reqnite, to pay for, or to avenge. 

* (a) To requite. 

*0 how ill dost thou acquite the love I heare thee." 

Shepherdess Felvcmena, [Collier: Shakesp., 28.) 

(2>) To pay for. 

" Or if hie winning be so lite 
That his labour will not aquite 
Sufficiauntly at bis living. 

Yet may he go his hrede begging." 

Rom. q/ the Rose, 5,742. 

(c) To avenge. (Scotch.) 

“He exhorts t his men to have enrage ; set asyd al 
dredour (gif they had onyX remembring the gret 
spreit and manheid of thair eldaris, that thay may 
acquite thair deith."— Bellend. : Cron, hk. vi, ch. xii£ 

3. To set free from obligation. 

" For. as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Ant. No more than I am well acquitted oi" 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

** Let each a token of esteem bestow. 

This gift acquits the dear respect I owe." 

Pope : Homer's Odyuey, bk. xx., 861, 362 

4. Effectively (wifh self superaclded) : To 
quit (one's self), to behave, to discharge the 
trust reposed in oue. 

*• Marlborough, on this as on every similar occasion, 
acquitted himself like a valiant and skilful captain.” 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

IL Law : To set at rest with respect to a 
claim or an accusation . 

1. ITM respect to a claim : 

According to the feudal system, if a 
tenant held lands of a lord mesne, and the 
mesne over the lord paramour, then the mesne 
W39 expected to acquit the tenant of all ser- 
vices except those which he himself claimed 
for the lands. 

2. With respect to an accusation : To pro- 
nounce one void of guilt with respect to any 
charge which haa beca brought against one ; 
to justify. 

ac quit', pa. par. [The same as Acquitted 
(q.v.). ] Acquitted, quit. 

‘‘To he acquit from my continual amort." 

_ Spenser. 

ac-qui te, v.t. [Acquit ] 


ac-quit -ment, s. [Acquit.] 

1 2. The act of acquitting, the 6tate of 

being acquitted ; acquittal. 

“The word imports properly an acquitment or dis- 
charge of a man upon some precedent accusation, and 
a full trial and cognisance of his cause had there- 
upon." — South. 

ac-quit'-tal, s. [Acquit.] 

Law £ Ordinary Language : 

1. A judicial direction that one is innocent 
of a charge brought agaiust him, or at least 
that proof of the accusation has failed. 

IT Au acquittal may be in deed, that is, by a 
verdict ; or in law, that is, the boon may 
come to the accused person more indirectly. 
Thus, if he he tried as accessory to a felony, 
the acquittal of the principal will carry with 
it also his acquittal. 

“The acquittal of the hishops was not the only 
eveut which makes the 80th of June, 1688, a great 
epoch in history."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

• • the audience, with great glee, expected & 
speedy acquittal. “ — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. viii. 

2. Discharge or release from a promise or 
obligation. 

" And fair acquittal of bis oath.” 

Scoff Lord of the Isles, iv. 27. 
Acquittal contracts : A discharge from au 
obligation. This may be by deed, prescrip- 
tion, or tenure. (Co. Lit. 100 a.) 

ac-quit'-tanse, s. [A.N.] [Acquit.] 

* L An acquittal. 

1. The act of acquitting or releasing from 
a charge or debt 

2. Forgiveness, acquittal. 

”... but soon shall find 
Forbearance no acquittance." 

Milton ; Paradise Lost, hk. x. 

3. That which acquits. Spec., the receipt 
which furnishes documentary evidence of the 
discharge or release from a debt or obligation. 

IF Now more frequent in the North of 
England than elsewhere. 

" Boyet, you can produce acquittances. 

For such a sum. from special officers 
Of Charles his father." 

Shakesp. ; Love's Labour's Lost, it L 

* IL Requital. 

* IIL Acquaintance. (Skinner.) 

* ac qult -tance, v.t. (Acquittance, s.] To 

acquit. 

" Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., in. 7. 

ac-quit -ted, pa. par . 4: a. [Acquit, v.t.) 
acquit'-ting, pr. par. [Acquit, v.f.) 

* ac-quy'se, v.t. [Acquire.] To acquire. 

" Honour and goodes dayly to acquyte " 

Maitland : Lambeth Books, p. 26 L 

a-Cra'-ni-a, 5. pL [a, priv. ; Kpavtov (kranion ) 
= the skull ] Haeckel’s name for the skull- 
less animals, Yertehrata without skull and 
brain. Only representative, the Amphioxus 
lanceolatus. [Lancelet.J 

* ak-cra ^ed, a. (Acraze.J Crazed. (Grafton.) 

t ac-ra'-si-a, ac-ra sy, ac ra-sie, s. 

[Gr. aKpaola (akrasia) — want of power, espe- 
cially over one's passions : «, priv. ; either 
from upaaiq ( krasis ) = the mixing of two 
things, giving the idea of mixture of two sub- 
stances, but not in due proportion ; or from 
KpriToc (fcrafos) = strength ; meaning, want of 
power or control.] Excess, want of power 
over one’s passions. 

" Doth overthrow the Bowre of Blis, 

And Acrasy defeat." 

Spenser : F. Q., c. xiL, motto. 

"• « • the acrasie and disco m pose dn ess of the outer 
man. —Faringdon: Sermons (A.D. 1657), p, 120. 

". . . a little prone to anger, but never excessive 
In it. either &s to measure or time, which aerasies 
whether you say of the body or mind, occasion jrreat 
n aeosiness. " — Com ish Life of Pb-min, p. 184. 

a-cra'-ti-a^ s. [Gr. a, priv. ; Kpdror ( kratos ) 

= strength.] Want of strength, weakness. 

4 a-craze, * a-crase, v.t. [Craze.] 

1. To make crazy* 

“And I acrazed was." 

Mirror for Magistrates, p. 138. 

2. To impair, to destroy. 

*\ . . my credit acrazed."— Gascoigne : Letters in 
the Hermit t Tale. p. 2L 

a -ere, * a-ker, 3 . [A.S. freer, axeer, creyr = a 
field, land, anything sown, sown corn, corn, an 
acre ; Ger. acker = (l) a field, (2) soil, (3) acre ; 

O. H. Ger. achar ; Goth, akrs ; Dut. akker ; 


Sw. aker; Dan. ager ; Icel. akr ; Fr. acre; 
Irish acra; Wei. eg; Lat. ager — a field; Gr. 
aypog (agros) ; Pers. akkar.] 

* 1. Originally, any field, whatever its 
superficial area. This would seem to be the 
meaning of the word in some names of places, 
as Castle-acre and West-acre, in Norfolk. 

" Bople with alle the rechesse. and akrrt, als thei 
wonnen 

Thorgh ther douhtineese. the land tborgb tliei 
ronnen." Peter Langtoft. p. 115. 

2. From about the time of Edward I. the 
word became more definite, and its limita 
were prescribed by the statutes 31 and 35 
Edward I., and 24 Henry VIII. By the Act 
5 George IV. the varying measures of tli« 
aero current in the kingdom were reduced 
to one uniform standard. The Imperial acra 
contains 4,840 square yards, the Scottish one 
6104*12789 square yards, and the Irish one 
7,840 square yards. The imperial acra is 
current in the United States. The old Roman 
jugerum, generally translated “ acre," was 
about five-eighths of the imperial acre, 

" The space enclosed was about half an acre. " 

Macaulay ; Hist. Eng. ch. xiL 

* acre-fight, s. A combat in the olden 
time with lances between single combatants, 
consisting of English and Scotch borderers. 
It was also called camp-fight, and the com- 
batants were named champions, from their 
fighting in the open field (in Fr. champ). 
(Cowell.) Or more prohably from A.S. camp , 
comp = a battle. 

* acre-man, s. A husbandman. 

". . . and acre-men yede to the plough." 

Lay le Freine, 171 

* acre-shot, * acre-tax, s. A local tax 
upon land, fixed at a certaia sum for each 
acre. 

“The said iu-dikes should be carefully maintained 
and repaired by those dyke-reeves out of the common 
acre-shot assessed within every of the said towna 
Dugdale: Jmbanking. p. 275. 

acre-staff, + aker-staff, s. An instru- 
ment for clearing the plough-qpulter. (Kersey.) 

a'-cre-age (age - lg), s. [Acre.] The area 
of any piece of arable or other land, measured 
in acres. 

"■ • • 6,000 farmers who made no return respecting 
either the acreage of their farms or the number of 
men employed."— Census Report of 3861 (Appendix), 
vol. m., p. 139. 

acred (pron. a'-kerd), a. [From the sub- 
stantive.] Pertaining to the owner of “acres," 
i.e., landed property. 

* ac'-reme, s. [Acre.] 

Old Law : Ten acres of land. 

*a-cres', v.t . [Accresce.] To accresce, to 
increase. (Scotch.) 

“ Ay the tempest did acres. 

And Da was lykin to grow leg, 

Bot rather to be mair." 

Burel: Pilgrim. { IV at son : ColL, IL 31.) 

ac r n-bei'-a, s. [Gr. axpificta (akriheia) =s 
literal accuracy, exactness, precision ] A 
purely Greek word occasionally used in Eng- 
lish, there not being in our tongue a short term 
bearing exactly the same shade of meaning. 

&C'-rid, or ac'-rid, a. [In Fr. dcre ; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. acre; fr. Lat accr, fem. acris 
neut. acre, genit. acris.] 

L Lit. : Sharp, pungent, piercing, hot, 
biting to the taste. Used of chemical sub- 
stances, of plants, &c. 

. . the mariner, his blood inflamed 

With acrid salts." Cowper : Task, hk. i. 

“ Bitter and acrid differ only hy the sharp particles 
of the first being involved in a greater quantity of oil 
than those of the last." — A rbuth not : On Aliments. 

2. Fig.: Sharp, pungent, sarcastic. (Used 
of a person's mind, of speech, writing, Ac.) 

. . of a man whose body was worn by the 
constant workings of • restless and acrid mind."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

ac'-ri-da, s. [Gr. axp,\ (akris), genit. dxp/dor 
(akridos) = a locust.] 

Entom. : Sir. Kirhv’a name for the genus 
Locusta of Geoffrey, containing, however, not 
locusts, but grasshoppers. Others use, instead 
of Aerida, the term Gryllus. [Gryllus.] Ex- 
ample, the great green grasshopper, Aerida 
viridissima, or Gryllus viridissimus. Aerida 
must not be confounded with Acridium (q. v.). 

Sc-rid'-i-id-ae, a-crld'-i-d®, & plural 
[Acrldium.] 

Entom. : A family of Saltatorial Orthcptera, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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of which the genus Acridium is the type. 
There is much confusion in the naming of 
two out of three families of the Saltatorial 
tribe. This one contains, among other in- 
sects, the migratory locust, and some of the 
small “ grasshoppers ” so often heard and 
seeu among grass, which are properly locusts. 
The family is, by various authors, called 
Locustkhe, a term, however, which some 
apply to the grasshoppers proper. [Locus- 
tidas.] 

. . and the Acridiuicc, or grasshoppers,”— Dar- 
win • Descent of Man, pt. x., ch. ix. 

"... and the male migratory locust of Russia, 
one of the Acridiidce.''—Ibid, , pt. u.. ch. x. 

Ac-rid ac -rid-ness, s. [Acrid ] 

1. Lit. : Sharpness, pungency ; used of 
chemical substances, plants, &c. 

"Acridity, causticity, and poison are the general 
characteristics of this suspicious order (the Ranuncu- 
lacesej." — Lindlcy : Sat. Syst. of Botany, 2nd ed. (1836), 
p.fi. 

2 . Fig. : Sharpness, pungency ; used of the 
miud, or of speech or writing. 

Ac-rid l um ( ac ryd -i-um, s. [Gr. a\pt*c, 
•lioc (akris, -idos) = a locust.] A geuns of in- 
sects, the typical one of the family Aeridiidse 
(q.v.). There are four articulations to the 
tarsi. The antennse are short, filiform, or 
awelled at the extremity, and have ten to 
twelve perceptible articulations. It contains 
the Locusts. [Locust.] 

ao-ri-mo -ni oils, a. [In Fr. acrimonicux, 
fr. Lat. acrimonia — sharpness, pungency.] 
Sharp, pungent, biting. [Acrimony.] 

1. Lit. : Of material substances. 

**If gal! cannot be rendered acrimonious and hitter 
of itself, then whatever acrimony or amaritude re- 
dounds m it must be from the admixture of melan 
choly."— Harvey : On Consumption. 

2 . Fig. : Of a person ; of the mind, temper, 
or of language. 

” Even hia most rumimonious enemies feared him at 
least as much as they hated him." — Macaulay : Jlist. 
Eng., ch. xv. 

**. . . a prince of high spirit and acrimonious 
temper.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

"They had long been in the habit of recounting in 
acrimonious language all that they had suffered at 
the hand ul the Puritan in the day of his power." — 
Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. viiL 

Ac-ri mo'-ni-ous-ly, adv. [Acrimonious.] 
In an acrimonious manner, sharply, puu- 
gently. 

Ac-ri-md-ni-ous ness, s. [Acrimonious.] 
The quality or state of being sharp or pun- 
gent ; acrimony. 

Ac-ri-mon-y, s. [In Fr. acrimonie ; Ital. acrU 
monia, fr. Lat. acrimonia. Wehster thinks 
the Lat. sutf. -monia = Eng. -mony, may come 
from the same source as Lat. maneo, Gr. pevw 
(mend) = to remain. The suffix -mony signi- 
fies the quality or condition, like hood in 
knighthood . 

TI Acrimony ia explained in the Glossary to 
Philemon Holland's Trans, of Pliny's Nat. 
Hist. (A.D. 1C01) as being then of recent in- 
troduction into the English. (Trench.) 

1. Lit. : Sharpness, pungency, corrosiveness 
(applied to material substances). 

. . for those milke have all an acrimony, though 
one would thiuk they should be lenitive.'— Bacon: 
Sat. Hut. 

2 . Fig. : Sharpness, pungency (applied to the 
mind or language). Bitterness ot' speech. 

*' In his official letters he expressed with great 
acrimony his contempt for the king's character and 
understanding."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

H Sometimes used in the plural. 

**. . . to soothe the acrimonies which the debate 
had kindled.”— Fronde: Hist. Eng., ch. xvu 

t Ac'-ri-sy, s. [Gr. a*p«<rt'a ( akrisia ) = want of 
distinctness in judgment ; aKp»To? (akritos) = 
unarranged, undistinguishable : a, priv. ; «pn aj 
(krino) — to separate, to pick out, to decide.] 

1. Inability to judge, want of judgment. 
(Bailey.) 

2 . Med. : A case on which it is very difficult 
to pronounce, or ou which one docs nut. like 
to pronounce, the symptoms being unfavour- 
able. 

ac‘ ri-ta, s. pi. [Gr. u«piT<w (akritos), n. pi. 
auptra '(akrita) — unarranged, undetermined, 
confused ; a, priv. ; Kpivor = separated, picked 
out; verbal culj. from Kpivo (krino) = to sepa- 
rate.] 

L Zoology: 

I. A term intf04uce4 toy Mr. Macleay, 


acridity— acrodactylum 


the founder of the now extinct circular or 
quinaiy school of zoologists, and used by him 
to designate those animals iu which, as he be- 
lieved, the nervons system was confusedly 
blended with the other tissues, or, in other 
words, that in which nervous molecules dis- 
persed over, or, as it were, confounded with 
the substance of those gelatinous animals, im- 
pregnated their whole structure with sensi- 
bility. He included under the Acrita the 
following five classea : — (1) Polyjri vaginati ; 
(2) Polypi natantes ; (3) Intestina ; (-1) A gas- 
trin, or Infusoria ; and (5) Polypi rudes. 
These five classes he believed to constitute a 
circle. 

2. In 1835 Professor Owen proposed to use 
the word in a more restricted sense for auimals 
whose nervous system is obscure. His Acrita 
do not figure as a auh-kingdom of animals, hut 
constitute a series of the Radiated sub-kjng- 
doin running parallel to another series, thus : 

Nematoneura. Acrita. 

Clasa Radi aria (Lamarck). 
Echinodermata (Cuvier). Acalepha (Cuvier). 

Class Polypi (Cuvier). 

Ciliobrachiata (Farre). Anthozoa (Ehrenb.). 

Nnaibranchiata (Farre). 

Class Entozoa (Rudolphi). 
Ccelelmintha (Owen). Sterelmintha (Owen). 

Class Infusoria (Cuvier). 

Rotifera (Ehrenb.). Polygastria (Ehrenb.). 
(Owen : Comp. Anatomy of the Invertebrate 
Animals.) 

IL Med. (lit.): The defect of crisis. Failure 
to expel morhid matter from the physical 
frame. 

ac'-rit-an, s. [Acrita.] 

Zool,: An animal belonging to the Acrita, 
either of Macleay or of Owen. [Acrita.] 

ac'-rite, a. [Acrita.] 

Zool. : Pertaining to an Acritan. 

“The character of the lowest or acrite classes are 
least defined and fixed. "—Owen : Comp. Anat, Invert, 
A mm. (1843), p. 65. 

a-crit'-l-cal, a. [Gr. a, priv. ; Lat. cri ficus 

* (Med.) = critical ; fr. crisis, Gr. xpuxir (krisis) 
= the point when a disease has reached its 
height.] 

Med . : Having no crisis. 

ac ri to-chro-ma ^y, s. [Gr. oxptros 
(alcritos) = undistinguishable, confused ; and 
Xp &pa (chroma) = colour.] 

Med. : Inability to distinguish colours ; 
colour-blindness. [See Colour-blindness.] 
(Dixon.) 

dc -ri-tude, s. [Lat. acritudo, fr. acer, genit. 
arris = sharp.] Acidity, sharpness, pungency, 
the quality of being hot and biting in taste. 

" In green vitriol, with its astringent and sweetish 
tastes, is joined some acritude ." — Crete : Mustwum. 

Ac' ri-ty, s. [In Fr. acrett; fr. Lat. acrifas.] 
Sharpness, pungency. 

ac-ro-a-mat ; ic, acro-a-mAt-ic^al, a. 

[Gr. axpoapartKos (akroamatikos) = designed 
for hearing simply, not committed to writing : 
anpaapa (akroama) = (1) anything heard, espe- 
cially if it gave pleasure ; such as music, a 
play, &c. ; (plnr .) lecturers, or players, espe- 
cially during meals ; axpadapat (akroaomai) = 
to hear.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to the esoteric doctrine 
of Aristotle and the other ancient philoso- 
phers ; that communicated orally, in contra- 
distinction to that committed to writing. 
[Acroatic.J 

2. Fig. : Pertaining to any sublime, pro- 
found, or abstruse doctrine. 

Ac-rd-a-mAt Tcs, s. [Achoamatic.] Jne 
of the* twu divisioua of Aristotle’s lectures. 
[Acroatic.] 

ac-rd-at-ic, a. [Gr. aKpoariKos (akroatikos) — 
connected with hearing.] [Acroamatic.] Pro- 
perly that which was heard by the select few 
who attended the more recondite lectures of 
tlio great philosopher Aristotle. What may 
be called his professorial teaching was of two 
kinds — that which was axpaapariKov (akroa- 
matikon), or aKpoan*o»v (akroatikon), that ia. 
was heanl by his gennine_disciples ; and that 
which was efwrepi Kciv (exoterikon) = external, 
from e : f oj (ex o) = withuut, out of— namely, for 
outsiders, or the public generally. The 
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former was, of course, the more abstruse, and 
more rigorously established than the merely 
popular exoteric teachiug. [Acroamatic.] 

ac-ro-bat, s. [Gr. aKpofid-rgs (akrobatcs), from 
a*po/3<mu> ( akrobateo) = to walk on tiptoe : 
ebepov (akron) = a point ; £ arew (bated) = to 
tread ; from fiaimo (baino) - to walk.] A 
dancer on a tight rope. 

^c-rdb-a-ta, &c-rob-a-te£, s. [Gr 

dtcpofiaroi; (akrobatos) = wafking ori tiptoe.] 
[Acrobat.] A genus of Mammalia of the 



ACROBATA (PETAURISTA PYOILEA). 


Marsupial sub-clasa. A small species, A. 
pygmoeus, now called Petaurista pygmcea, in* 
habits Australia. 

t S.c-rd-bat- 1 -ca, S.c-rd-bit -1-cum, s. 

[Acrobat.] Ao' ancient engine designed to 
lift people to a liigh position that they might 
have a better view. 

Ac ro car-pid'-i-nm, s. TGr. dnp6i<apnos 
(akrocarpos) — fruitiog at the top : axpov 
(akron) = top ; xapjrds (karpos) = fruit.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Pipe- 
rac.ece, or Pepperworts, one species of which, 
A. hispididum, is used in the West Indies as 
a bitter and stomachic. 

ac-ro-^er'-I-dje, s. pi. [Gr. axpo? ( cd:ros ) = 
at the top ; k4 pa? (keras) = horn.] A family 
of two-winged flies belonging to the order 
Diptera, and the sub-order Brachjmera (short- 
horned, or having ahort antennae). The organs 
of the mouth are sometimes entirely wanting. 

Ac-ro-chord'-on, s. [Gr. dxpoxopaw* (akro- 
cherdon) = a wart with a thin neck : aKpov 
(akron) = the top ; x°P&h (chord#) = (1) a 
string made of gut, as in the lyre, (2) a 
sausage.] 

Med. : A wort or excrescence connected to 
the body by a slender base. 

Ac-rd-chord -us (Latinised Greek), Ac -ro- 
chord (Eng.), s. [Acrochordon.] A genus 
of non-venomous serpents belonging to the 
family Hydrophidce, or Water-snakes. The 
type ia the A. Javensis, the o ularcuron of Java. 
The genus is named from the small keeled, 
wart-like scales with which the heads and 
bodies of the several species are covered. 

Ac-ro- 9 i'-nus, s. [Gr. d«pov (akron) = the 
top; k^6u> (kineo) — to set in motion, to 
move.] The appellation given by Illiger to a 
genus of beetles belonging to the tribe of 
Longi corns. The name refers to the foct that 
these insects have, on each side of the thorax, 
a movable tubercle terminated in a point 
Example : A. longimanus , the Harlequin 

Beetle ; locality, South America. 

ae ro clin -i-iim, s. [Gr. aKpov (akron) = the 
top ; KXkrj (kline) = a couch, a bed, probably 
from the snowy down by which the fruit is 
surmounted.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Asteracere, or Composites. .4. 
ro scum has heen introduced from Western 
Australia, and is a fine plant, with the florets 
yellow, aud the involucre tipped with rose 
colour. 

Ac -ro co-mi- a, s. [Gr. akpo? (akres) = at 
the top ; « a/in (kome) = hair. Named from the 
appearance of the elegant tuft of leaves at 
the top of the stem.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Palmaceae, or Palms. A. 
se.lerocarpa is found through a great part of 
South America. 

ac-rd-dac* tyl-um, s. [Gr. a«pov (akron) = 
the top ; AoktuAos (doktulos) = a finger.] 

Anat. : The upper surface of each digit. 
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acrodiclidium — acrostictium 


fto-ro-di-clid'-i-um, s. [aKpov ( akron ) = 

the top ; genit. -iAos (diklis, -idos ) = 

double folding : or At ( di ), in composition = 
twice, two; nAttAtov (kleidion) = a little key.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Lauraceae, or Laurels. It contains the Acka- 
wai nutmeg (q.v.). 

f.c'-ro-dus, s. [Gr. cTkpo? (a kros) = at the 
top; u<5t>i* (odous) ■= a tooth.] A genus of 
placoid fishes established by Agassiz. The 
teeth of A. nobilis (Agass.) are abundant in the 
lias of England aDd Germany ; and at Lyme 
Regis are called by collectors fossil leeches. 

5,c-rog'-en-ous f a. [Acrooen.J 
Gen. : Growing at the top. 

Spec. : Pertaining to the flowerless plants 
called Acrogens. When applied to fungi, it 
signifies = attached to the tips of threads. 


acromio-clavicular, a. Pertaining to 
that portion of the clavicle which adjoins the 
acromion. 

ac-ro’-mi on, $. (Gr. a«pov (akron) = top ; 
dfto? ( omos ) = shoulder.] 

Anat. : The upper portion of the shoulder- 
blade (scapula). 

”• ■ . the third has a free end. usually more or 
less prolonged into a curved, flattened process called the 
acromion. —Flower : Osteology of the Mammalia, p. 

Sc-ro-mon-o-gram-mat -i-cum, s. [Gr. 
a«po? (akros) = top or end ; novo 9 (monos) 
= alone ; and 7 pu^«Ti«ov (grammatikon) = 
alphabet.] 

Poet. ; A. kind of poem in which each verse 
subsequent to the first begins with the letter 
on which its predecessor terminated. 


ac-rogen^Eng.), dc-rog -en-se (Latinised 
Greek), 5 . pi, [Gr. aNpov (akron) = 0 point or 
top, and 7 ewdui (< 7 en«ao) = to engender, to 
bring forth ; (Zif.) top-growers or point- 
growers.] Plants of which the growth takes 
place at the extremity of the axis. The word 
was formerly used in a wider seose than now. 

1. Formerly it included all flowerless plants 
— Linmeus's Cryptogamia. The term, however, 
referred not to the absence of flowers, or to 
the obscure character of the fructification, 
but to the growth of the stem. All plants 
were divided into Exogens , or those growing 
around the circumference of the trunk, just 
within the bark ; Endogens , or those growing 
inside, that is, along the central axis ; and 
Acrogens, or those increasing at the extremity 
of the stem. In Linclley's Natural System of 
Botany, 2nd edit. (1836), the Acrogens , used 
in this extensive sense, constitute the fifth 
class of the Vegetable Kingdom, the other four 
being Exogens , Gymnosperms , Endogens, and 
RJiizanths. They are made to contain five 
alliances : I, Filicales (Ferns) ; 2, Lycopodales 
(Club-mosses); 3, Muscalcs (Mosses) ; 4, Cha- 
rales (Charas); and, 5, Fungales (Mushrooms, 
Lichens, and Algre). 

2. The meaning is now more restricted. In 
Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom (1846) the flower- 
less plants compose not one, but two classes : 
(1) Thallogens and (2) Acrogens. The former 
are the lower in organisation. The latter 
compose three alliances— -Muscalcs, Lycopodales, 
and Filicales. The arrangement, it will be 
observed, is now an ascending one, whereas 
before it was descending. 

&c ro-gna’-thus, s. [Gr. dxpov (akron) = a 
point, the tip; yvaOos (gnathos) = the jaw.] 
A genus of fossil fishes established by Agassiz. 
The A. boops , an abdominal cycloid fish, was 
discovered by Dr. Mantell in a block of chalk 
from Southerham. (See his Fossils 0 / the 
British Museum, p. 446.) 

&c-r6g'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. a*po* (akros) = at 
the top ; ypa<t>g ( graphe ) = a drawing ; ypd$u> 
(grapho) = to grave, to write.] The art of 
making blocks in relief, with the view of 
printing illustrations from them, in place of 
having recourse to wood - eograving. M. 
Sclionberg was its inventor. 


*a-croi' sa, a-cru-fi-a, s. Blindness. 

* a-cro ke, adv. [A.S. a = on ; croke = a 
book. ] Crookedly. 

"Who so hyldeth alter every man bis bouse, hit 
echalle stoucJc acroke."—MS. Douce, 62. (Ralliwell.) 

&c-r6 r -le-in, s. [Gr. axpos (akros) = on the 
top.] [See Acrylic Aldehyde ] 


&c -ro-lep-is, s. [Gr. «*pov (akron) = the 
tip, and Actt** (kpis) = a scale.] A genus of 
ganoid fossil fishes founded by Agassiz. The 
species occur in the magnesian limestones 
and marlstones of Durham, which are of 
Permian age. 


34J -ro-lith, s. [Gr. axpov (akron) = the tip ; 
A»6o$ (lithos) = a stone.] 

Sculpture : A statue, the extremities of 
which are made of stone, while Die trunk is 
generally of wood. 


ac-ro my-gal -i a, «. 

Path. : A term now given to a rare disease, 
or form of physical atavism, marked by apparent 
gradual degen eration in both feature and body 
toward the aDimal type. First recognized iu 
1886 by Dr. Marie, of Paria, who considered it 
a return to primitive form. Virchow, however, 
regarded it as a nervous disease, likely to result 
in paralysis aud death. A case was noted by 
Dr. F. D. Weise, of New York, in January, 1896. 

a-cron -Ic, a-cron’-ic-al, * a-cron’- 
yc-al, a. [Gr. agpo? (akros) = at the ex- 
tremity ; vv£ (nur) = night.] 

Astron. : Pertaining to the rising of a star 
at the time when the sun is setting, or the 
setting of a star when the sun is rising. It is 
opposed to Cosmjcal (q.v.). 

a-cron' ic-al-ly, * a-crdn'-yc-al-ly, 
* a-cron'-yoh-al-ljf, adv. [Acronical.] 
At the acronical time. 

dc-ro-no'-tme, a. [Acronotus.] Pertaining 
to the mammalian genus Acronotus. (Griffith's 
Cuvier, iv. 346.) 

fio-rd-no -tus, s. [Gr. ixp os (akros) = on the 
top, highest ; vivo* (notos), or vwtov (?id/on) = 
the back.] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Damalis , a genus of 
ruminating animals. The species are confined 
to Africa. Example : Damalis (acronotus) 

bubalis= the bubahs. 

&c-ron-ych'~l-a, s. [Gr. a.Kpovv\ia (akronu- 
chia) = nightfall : aspo? (akros) = on* the top 
or edge of = at the beginning of ; vi>f (nux) = 
night.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutacese, or Rueworts. 

do-ro phyl'-liim, s. [Gr. d*po? (akros) = at 
the top ; ^iuAAov (jdxullon ) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cunoniaceae, or Cunoniads. A. vevosum 
is a handsome greenhouse shrub. 

Sc-ro-po'-di-um, s. [Gr. axpov (akron) = the 
top : ti-oi* (pons), genit. iroAos (podos) = foot.] 
Anat. : The upper surface of the foot. 

a-crop'-ol-is, s. [Gr. aKpoiroAi* (akropoZis) — 

' the upper or higher city: axpov (akron) = a 
point or top, height ; toAis (polis ) = a city.] 
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[Gr^ d«pos (akros) = at the top ; and antipe 
(speira), Lai. spira = anything wound, coiled, 
or twisted ; a spire.] A name sometimes 
given to the plumule of a germinating seed ol 
com, because it has a somewhat spiral ap- 
pearance. “That part which shoots out 
toward the smaller eud uf the seed." (Kersey.) 

" Mao y coma will sinlltor have their pulp turned 
into a substance like thick cream, and will send forth 
their substance in an acrospire"— Mortimer, 

* Sc -ro-spire, v. [From the substantive.] 

Malt*maktng, <£*c. : To send forth a germi- 
nating plumule, or to sprout at both ends, 
emitting both a radicle and a plumule, as grain 
kept for malting will do in wet weather. 

“ Fer want of turnine, when the malt is spread on 
the floor, it comes and sprouts at both ends, which 
is called acrotpired, aud is fit ouly lor swine,"— 
Mortimer, 

* ac'-rd-sptred, pa. par. & a. 

* ac'-ro-sp‘i-ridg, pr. par, [Acrospire ] 

across (pron. a-crass ), adv. [Eng. a — on . 

cross.] 

A. Literally: 

* L On cross. 

" When other lovers In arms a cron 
Rejoice their chief dels'll t." 

Surrey . Complaint of Absence. 

II. Transversely. 

1. The opposite of along, in a direction 
at right angles to, so that the two lines, the 
longitudinal and the transverse oues, consti- 
tute a cross of the ordinary form. 

_ '*• • • the shoulders very wide acrou."— Owen : 
Clatsif. of the Mammalia, p. 70. 

2. Intersecting at any angle, passing over in 
aome direction or other ; athwart ; placed or 
moving over something, ao as to cross it. 

" Of deep that calls to deep across the hills.” 

Wordsworth ■ Descriptive Sketches. 

*' . . . and pushing ivory balls 
Across a velvet level"— Cowper ; Task, rl 

B. Figuratively: 

*([ An exclamation when a sally of wit mis- 
carried. The allusion is to the procedure iD 
jousting. 

a-cros-tlc, a. [Gr. aicpooTt^iop (akrostu 
chion ), from d*pos (akros) = at the point or 
end, and ortxos (stichos)— ( 1 ) a row, ( 2 ) a lioa 
of poetry; o-ret’xw (steicho) = to ascend ; Fr, 
acrostiche ; ltal. acrosftco.] 

1. As substantive: A series of lines ao dis- 
posed that their initial letters taken In order 
constitute a name or a short sentence. 

Acrostic verses are now regarded as some- 
what puerile, and are consequently less culti- 
vated than once they were. The best known 
are by Sir John Davies. The following Hymn 
to the Spring is from his pen, and the worda 
spelled out by the initial letters of the several 
linea are Elisabctha Regina: 

E arth now Is greene, and heauen is bl«w, 

Z iuely Spring which makes all new, 

/ oily Spring doth enter. 

S weet young sun-henmee doe subdue 
A ngry, aged Wmter. 

B lasts are mild, and seas are calme, 

E uery medow flowes with balme, 
yhe earth weares all her riches, 

// armouious birds sing such a psalm 
A s eare and heart bewitches. 

R eserue (sweet Spring) this nymph of our* 

E ternall garlands of thy flowers. 

O reen© garlands neuer wasting ; 

/ n her snail last our state's fairs spring, 

A' ow and for euer flourishing, 

A s long as heauen is lasting. 

2. As adjective : Pertaining to aD acrostic, 
containing an acrostic. 

" Some peaceful province In acrostic land."— Dryden. 

* a-cros'-tic, a. [Across.] Crossed on the 
breast. 

"Agreed; but what melancholy sir, with acrostic 
arms, now comes from the family 7 Middleton : 
Works, ii. 179. 

* a-cros’-tic-al, a. [Acrostic, s.) Pertaining 
to an acrostic. 

* a-cros'-tic-al-ly ? adv. [Acrostic, s.] Ie 
an aerostical manner, iu a way to present the 
phenomena of an acrostic composition. 


&c rol’-ith-an, a. [Acrolith.] Pertaining 
to an acrolith, framed like an acrolith. 

&c ro -mi-al, a. [Acromion.] 

Anat. : Belonging to the acromion, 
r 7* » to the acromial extremity of the clavicle." 


1. Lit. : The citadel crowning the hill at 
Athens, which is said to have been occupied 
before there were any buildings on the plain. 

2. Fig. : Any citadel similarly situated. 

ac'-ro-spire, Sc'-ro-spyre, &c-ker- 
sprit (Eng.), ac'-ker-spyTe (Scotch), s. 


a-cros' tich-e-09, s. pi. [Acrostichum.] 
A family of Polypodiaceoua ferns, with naked 
son. 

a-crds’-tich-um, s. [In Fr. acrostique ; ltal., 
Sp. ( & Port, acrostico; Gr. dgpoy (akros) = at 
the top, and <ttixo? = ( 1 ) a row, order, or line, 
( 2 ) a line of writing. Said to be ao called 


Cate, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, eon ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e. lyre, qu = kw. 
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because on the hack of the frond are markings 
like the commencement of lines of poetry.] 
Rusty-back, Wall-rue, or Fork-fern. A genus 
of ferns belonging to the order Polypodiaceic. 
The sori cow the whole back of the frond. 
It is not British. A. aureum , the golden 
acrofcticlmm, occasionally seen in hot-houses, 
is sometimes five or six feet high. It grows 
in the West Indies and South America, and 
also in Africa and India. A. huascitro is said 
to have solvent, deobstruent, sudorific, and 
anthelmiutic properties. The New Zealanders 
formerly used A. furcatum as food. 

BC-ros to ma, s. [Gr. a*pos (aArros) = at the 
top, and cro/Lia (stowui) = a mouth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entozoa, parasitic in the 
amnios of cows. 

ac ro-tar' si-ura, s. [Gr. a*pos (aArros) = 
the top ; rapo- 65 (fctrsos) = (1) a flat basket, 
(2) anything flat, (3) the flat portion of the 
foot.] 

Anat. : The upper side of the tarsi. 

* a-cro t£h, v.t. (U. Fr. acrocher.) To take up, 
to seize. ( Huloet .) 

• ric-rd te leu tic, o. [Gr. o*po? (a kros) = 
at the tip, point, or end ; reXei-W; (tekvte) 
= finishing, the end ] Pertaining to anything 
appended to a psalm, as, for instance, a 
doxology. 

Ao-ro tem -nus, s. [Gr. oKpo? (nfrros) = at 
the top; Ttfii/w (tenirto) = to cut.] A genus 
of fossil ganoid fishes, founded by Agassiz. 

&c'-ro-ter, s. [Gr. oKpomjpiov (akrotfrion) = 
the topmost or most prominent part of any- 
thing, as, for instance, a mountain-peak : from 
anpov (akron) = the top.] 

Arch. : The angle of a gable or pediment 
in which a statue stands. [Acroteria.] 

ac-ro'-ter-al, «. [Acrotf.r.] Pertaining to 
an acroter. 

Ac-rd-ter'-i-a, a. pi. [In Fr. ncrofem; Ttal. 
acroterio ; Lat. acroteria , fr. Gr. a*cp_a>T»jpiu 
(akrotcria), pi. of aKpam/piov (afrroitTion).] 
[Acroter.] 

Arch. : Pedestals for statues placed on the 
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apex or at the basal angles of a pediment, or 
in other externa! parts of an edifice. 

*[j It was used in this sense by Vitruvius. 

&c-ro-ter - 1 -al, a. [Acroteria.] Pertaining 
to acroteria. 

&C-ro ter'-i-um, s. [Lat.] The singular of 
Acroteria (q.v.). 

&c-ro thy’ mi- on, s. [Gr. a«poc (akros) = at. 
the top ; Ot'not ( thumos ), in Lat. thymwn = 
thyme.] 

Old Med. : A kind of wart with a narrow 
base, a broad top, and a colour like thyme. 

&c-rot ls -mus, 5. [Gr. «. priv. ; k P <Jtoc 
(Ati»/«s)== souml produced by striking.] 

Med. : Deficiency in 1|m beating of the 
pulse. 

Ac-rot om ous, a. [Gr. axpor (akros) = at 
tin* top ; t *nvu> ( temno ) = to cut ] 

Min.: Having its cleavage parallel to the 
top. (Dana.) 

a-cru -91-a, s. [Acroisa.] 

a-cryl’-ic, n. [Acrolein.] 

acrylic acid,;. (C3ll403=O>n3C00II.) 
Chem. : A monatomic organic acid obtained 
by oxidation of acrolein. It is a colourless 
liquid ; its salts are soluble. It is converted 
by nascent hydrogen into propionic acid. It 
is isomeric with iso-acrylic acid. When 
acrylic acid is fused with caustic potash it 
eliminates hydrogen, aud forms acetate and 
formate of potassium. 


acrylic alcohol, s. [Allyuc alcohol.] 
acrylic aldehyde, «. 

Chem. : (C 3 H,0) = Acrolein = gjo ^ ; 

obtained by the oxidation of allylic alcohol, 
by the dehydration of glyctrme. It is formed 
in the destructive distillation of fats which 
contain glycerine, and is the cause of the 
unpleasant smell produced by blowing out a 
candle. Acrolein is a thin, colourless, volatile 
liquid, boiling at 52°. Its vapour is very 
irritating, attacking the mucous membrane 
of the nose and eyes. It oxidises to acrylic 
acid. It changes into a white ftocculent body, 
disacryl. 

* acse, r. [A.S. acsian , achsian = to ask.] To 
ask. [Ask.] 

"The kyng Alesandre acsede 
Hwan sal that be." — Reltq. Antiq., i. 80. 


" Or wrap himself in Hamlet's inky cloak, 

Aud strut aud storm, aud straddle, stamp and stare. 

To show the world bow Garrick did not act." 

C'owper ; Task, blc vt 

IL Of things: To exert power, to produce 
an e fleet 

"if In general to or upon is prefixed to the 
object operated upon ; sometimes, however, 
by is used instead of to. [Act upon (A. III.).] 

"And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate miua. 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned." Courier : The Rote. 

act, s . [Lat. actum = a thing done ; neut. sing, 
of actus, pa. par. of ago = to do, to drive, to 
put into motion ; Gr. d-yw (ago) ; lcel. aka; 
Ger. akte; Fr. acte ; Ital. atto.j 

A. Subjectively : 

I. Gen. : The exertion of power, whether 
physical, mental, or moral ; doing, acting, 
action. 


act, * ack (Eng.), and * akk (0. Scofc/i), 
v.t. k i. [Act, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

*1. To actuate, to drive, to incite, to in- 
fluence, to urge. 

•* Most people In the world are acted by levity and 
humour, by strange and Irrational changes. —South. 

2. To do, to achieve, to perform. (Used in 
a good sense.) 

" With emulation what I act survey." 

Rope : Homer; Iliad, xix. 152. 

3. To perpetrate, to commit, to be guilty 
of, as a fault, a crime, or an offence. (Used 
in’ a bad sense.) 

"Uplifted hands, that at convenient times 
Could act extortion and the worst of crimes. 

Cowper : Expostulation, 147. 

4. To obey, to do according to ; to carry 
out’ to execute. 

"Th" unwilling heralds ®cf their lord 9 commands 
Pensive they walk along the barren sands." 

Pope : Homer ; Hind L, 426. 

5. To play the part of, to behave as : as, To 
net the fool. 


II. Technically: 

1. Dram.: To play the part of, to imper- 
sonate, to represent dramatically upon the 
stage or elsewhere. 

"... tbe masks and plays which were acted in tbe 
court,"— Froude : nist. Eng., cb. L 

% In this sense it is sometimes followed by 
the preposition over. 

" How many ages hence. 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over 
la states unborn, and accents yet unknown 1 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, ill. 1. 

2. Scotch Law : To require by judicial au- 
thority. “Nearly the same with English 
enact, with this difference, that there is a 
transition from the deed to the person whom 
it regards." (Jamieson.) 

" Seeing I am actit in the bnlkee of the said com- 
mittee not to depart off the towne without licence. — 
Acts Cl in. 1., ed. 1814. v. S61. 

For example of ocA*, see Acts Dom. Cone. 
(A. D. 1491), p. 221 ; and of akk, Ibid., 1493, 
p. 310. 


% To act upon : To exert power over or 
npon, to produce an effect upon. 

"The stomach, the Intestines, the muscles of the 
lower belly, all act upon the aliment." — ArinfAnof on 
Aliment. 

" All tbe waves of the spectrum, from the extreme 
red to the extreme violet, are thus acted upon."— 
Tyndall: Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., vii. 142. 

To act up to: To act in a manner not in- 
ferior to what one’s promises, professions, 
reputation, or advantages would lead people 
to expect 

“. . . vigorously to exert those powers and act up 
to those advantages. ” — Rogers : Sermons. 


B. Intransitive : 


I. Of persons ; 

1. To move, as opposed to remaining at 
rest ; or to proceed to carry out a resolution, 
as opposed to meditating or talking about it. 


" You have seen. 

Have acted, suffer'd. " 

H'o rdstrorth : Excu rsion, bk. iv. 


"And I may now cry ‘ <irr / ' hut the potency of 
actum imut be yours. '— Tyndn ll Frag, qf Science, 
3rd ed., v. 103. 


2. To conduct one’s self in a particular 
manner, to behave. 

" Tin plain that she. who for a kingdom now 
Would sacrifice her love, ami break her vow, 

Not out of love, hut interest, acf* alone. 

And would, ev*n In my arms, Ho thtuklngof a throne. 

Dry den 1 Conqucnt if Granada, il. 1. 

3, To take part in dramatic representation 
on the boards of a theatre or elsewdicre. 


"It argues an act : and an act bath three branches ; 
it is, to act, to do, and to perform." — Shakcsp. * 
Hamlet, v. 1. 

"... to demand from real life 
The test of act and suffering " 

IVordrworth : Excursion, bk lit 
. . of alienated feeling, if not of alienated act. 9 
— Froude : Hitt. Eng., ch. vib 

"By act of naked reason." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

f?i act : 

(a) Just commencing action, on the eve of 
doing anything. 

"The rattlesnake 's in act to strike." 

Byron: Mazeppa, xiii. 

" Gloomy as night he stands in act to throw." 

Pope . Homer's Odyssey, bk. xL, *49. 

(b) In a state of real existence as opposed to 
mere possibility. 

" The seeds of plants axe not at first in act, but la 
possibility what they afterwards grow to be."— Hooker. 
"... the Cyprus wars 
(Which even now stand in act)." 

Shakcsp. : Othello, i. L 

In the act signifies that action has com- 
menced, but has not been completed. 

" In the leaves of plants the sunbeams also wrench 
these atoms aaundeT. and sacrifice themselves in the 
act. "—Tyndall : Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., i. 2L 
"Taken . . . in tbe very act."— ./o&u viiL 4 

II. Technically: 

1. Mental Phil, ft Logic: An operation of 
the mind supposed to require the putting 
forth of energy as distinguished from a state 
of mind in which the faculties remain passive. 

", . . the distinction, which the German meta- 
physicians and their French and English followers so 
elaborately draw between the acts of the mind and all 
merely passive states: between what it receives from 
and what it gives to the crude materials of its experi- 
ence."—^. & Mill : Logic , 2nd ed., ch. iii., § 4. 

In this sense such expressions as the 
following are used : the act of thinking, the 
act of judging, the act of resolving, the act 
of reasoning or of reason ; each of these being 
viewed as a single operation of the human 
mind. (See second example under Act, i>., 

B. 1. 1.) 

" The act of volition." — Todd a nd Bowman : PhysioL 
Anat., vol. 1., chap, vii., 200. 

2. Theol. : The carrying out of an operation 
in a moment, as contradistinguished from the 
performance of a work requiring a consider- 
able time for its accomplishment. 

" Justification Is an act of God's free grace .... 
Adoption is an act of God s free grace. . . . Sancti- 
fication la the work of God's free grace." — Shorter 
Catechism, Questions 33, 34, 35. 

B. Objectively : Anything done. 

(a) Generally: 

" nut your eyes have seen r! 1 the great acts of the 
Lord which he did."— Dent, xi. 7. 

" And the Test of the ac/i of Abijah, and his wayt, 
and his sayings, are written in the atory of the 
prophet Iddo." — 2 Chron, xiii. 22. 

Cb) Technically : 

1. Dramatic Language : A portion of a play 
performed continuously, after which the 
representation is suspended for a little, and 
the actors have the opportunity of taking 
a brief rest. As early as the time of Horace 
there were five acts in a drama, and this 
number still remains, without modification. 
Acts are divided into smaller portious called 1 
scenes. (See Shakespeare throughout.) 

2. Parliamentary Lang. : An ellipsis for an Act 
of Parliament, Congress, Legislature, Ac. A 
statute, law, or edict which has been lucces- 
sively carried through any parliamentary body, 
such as the two Houses of the English Parlia- 
ment or of the American Congress, and (in 
some countries) has received the assent of the 
executive or ruling head of the government. 

“ For on that, day (26th May. 1679) the Habea* Corpu* 
Act received the royal BA^ent." — Macaulay : Hist, v 
Eng., ch. ii. 


toil, h6y; pout, J<Swl; cat, 9CII, chorus, ghln, bcn9h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 1^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph-f. 
-cia = sha : -clan - shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -§ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, ^ious = shus. -hie, - 41 e, Ac. = bel, del. 
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act3ea— actinophyllum 


I u this country auch absent may be dispensed 
with. Thu» the 1394 Tariff Act became law 
without the President's assent, uu the morning 
of August 24, because the ten days within 
which he might express his assent or his disaeut 
bad expired at midnight, without his doiug au. 

3. Law: 

(1) Gen. : Anything officially done by the 
Court, as the phrases Acts of Court, Acts of 
Sederunt , &c. 

(2) Spec. : An instrument in writing for 
declaring or proving the truth of anything. 
Such is a report, a certificate, a decree, a 
sentence. &c. 

Act of Bankruptcy : An act, the commission 
of which by a debtor renders him liable to 
be adjudged a bankrupt (Bankruptcy Act, 
1809). 

Acts done : Distinguished into acta of God, 
of the law and of men. 

(3) Scotch Law : 

Act of Grace : An Act passed by the Scottish 
Parliament, in 1696, which provided main- 
tenance for debtors whilst they were in prison 
at the suit of their creditors. 

Acts of Sederunt: Statutes for ordering the 
procedure and forms for administering justice, 
made by the Lords of Session, sitting in 
judgment, the power to do so having been 
conferred by au Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1540. 

*4. Universities: A thesis publicly main- 
lined by a student to show his powers, and 
fpecially to prove his fitness for a degree. 

5. Ch. Hist. Act of Faith : The English 
rendering of the Spanish Auto da fe (q.v.). 

Acts of the Apostles. The fifth book 
of the New Testament. It contains a narrative 
of the achievements of the leading apostles, 
and especially of St. Paul, the greatest and 
most successful of them all. Its author was 
St Luke (compare Luke L 1 — 4 with Acts i. 1), 
who was Paul's companion from the time of 
his visit to Troas (Acts xvi. 8 — 11) to the ad- 
vanced period of his life when he penned the 
2nd Epistle to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 11). In- 
ternal evidence would seem to show that it 
was written in all probability about A.D. 61, 
though external testimony from the Fathers to 
its existence is not obtainable till a considera- 
bly later date. The undesigned coincidences 
between the Acta of the Apostles and the 
Epistlea of Paul are numerons and important. 

* ac’-ta-ble, a. [Eng. act ; -able.] Capable of 
being'done or acted ; practically possible. 

” la nuked truth actable in true life ? * 

Tennyson : Harold, ilL L 

&C-tP9'-a, s. [In Ft. actee; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
actea; Lat. achm. from Gr. dxrea (aktea), aK-rg 
(akte), and dxrij (akte) = the elder-tree, which 
these plants were supposed to resemble in 
foliage and fructification.] Herb- Christopher. 
A genus of plants belonging to the order Ra- 
nunculaceae, or Crowfoots. One species, the 
A. spicata = the bane-berry, or Herb Christo- 
her, is indigenous to Great Britain. It bears 
lack berries, which are poisonous. With 
alum they yield a black dye. Tbe roots are 
anti-spasmodic, expectorant, and astringent. 
A. racemosa, the Snakeroot, receives its Eng- 
lish name from being used in America as an 
antidote against the bite of the rattlesnake. 

* 3,c’-te, s. [Gr. dxr»j (akte) = a headland ; 
Lat. acta = the sea-shore. 1 The sea-shore. 

* ac'-te, s. [Gr. dxre'a (aktea), dxnj, and aKrrj 
(akte) = the elder-tree.] The elder-tree, Sam- 
bucus nigra. (Phillips.) 

t Act er-al' -mine, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?)] 
A star of the 3rd magnitude, in the left 
shoulder of Cepheus. [Alderamin.] 

Ac'-tifS, s. pi. [Fr. actif = active.) 

Ch. Hist. : An order of monks who are said 
to have fed on nothing but roots and herbs. 

ac'-tU-ly, a dv. [Actually.] [Chiefly in 

Lancashire.] 

ac-tin-en^-chy ma, s. [Gr. d* r/r ( aktis ), 
genit. dxTiVoy (nk linos) = a ray of light : ir(en) 
= in ; x i 'M« (chu-mu), or (cheuma) = that 

which is poured out, a liquid, fr. x*» ( cheo ) ~ 
to pour. ] 

Bat. : Stellate cellular tissne, the tiasue of 
medullary rays. ( Cooke : Manual of Botanical 
Terms.) 


act '-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Act, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : With meanings corre- 
aponding to those of the verb. 

“ Acting the law we live hy without fear.' 1 

Tennyson : (Enone, 148 

B. As adjective : 

1. Gen. (of persons or things): Operating in 
any way. 

"A continual direction of the acting force towards 
the centre to which this character belongs .'' — Sir 
J. F. H'. Uertdvel : Astronomy, 5th ed. (1858), § 490. 

2. Spec, (o/ persons only) : Doing duty for 
another during his absence ; officiating, as 
in the phrase “ the acting governor." 

C. As substantive : 

1. Gen. (of persons or things) : Action, 
operation, doing of any kind. 

■’ Or that the resolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain'd the effect of your own purpose." 

Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, li. L 

2. Spec. : Performance of a part in a 
dramatic representation on the stage or else- 
where. 

”. . . the natural turn for acting and rhetoric, 
which are indigenous on the shores of the Mediter- 
rauean Sea." — Macaulay : Jlist. £ng., ch. L 

ac-tin -1-a, s. [Gr. aKT«V (aktis), genit. oktTvo? 
(aktinos) = a ray of light.] 

Zool. : A genus of polypes, with many 
arms radiating from around their mouth, in a 
manner somewhat resembling the rays of the 
sun surrounding his disc, or a double flower. 
From this arrangement of the tentacles, 
coupled with the bright colours of these 
animals, they are called also Animal-flowers 
(q.v.). Though simple and not aggregated, 
they still have a somewhat close affinity to 
the coral-building polypes. They are the type 
of the class Actinozoa (q.v.). Cuvier placed 
them with liis Polypi Carnosi. They feed on 
Crustacea, mollusca, small fishes, &c. In 1847 
Dr. Johnston enumerated twenty species as 
British. 

ac-t!n'-i-a-dre, s. pi. [Actinia.] The 
family of* polypes, of which Actinia is the 
type. [Actinia.] 

ac-tin'-ic, a. [Gr. axWy (aktis), genit. dx-rn/oy 
(aktinos) = a ray of light.] Pertaining to a 
ray of light, or to rays of light. 

actinic rays, s. Invisible rays, which 
occur most abundantly beyond the violet part 
of the spectrum ; they effect the chemical 
changes produced by light. [Photography.] 

ac tin -l-form, a. [Eng. & Lat. actinia, and 
Eng. form, or Lat. forma.] Of tbe form of an 
Actinia, shaped like an Actinia. 

*’ Many of the large actiniform polypes of the 
tropical aeas combine with a structure which Is essen- 
tially similar to our own sea- anemones, an external 
calcareous axis or skele ton. " — Ou-en : Compar. Anat., 
Invertebr. Anim., Lect VII. 

ac-tin-I'-na, s. pi. [Actinia.) 

Zoology : ' Dr. Johnston’s fourth aection of 
Helianthoida, an order of polypes belonging 
to the class Anthozoa. He divides it into two 
families — the Actiniadre and the Lucerna- 
riadae. 

&c -tin -19m, s. [Gr. dx-riVoy (aktinos), genit. 
of dx-riy (afais) = a ray.) The chemical action 
of sunlight. [Photography.] 

ac-tin i op'-ter-Is, s. [Gr. dx-r/y (aktis), 
genit. dxrivoy (afamos) = ray ; wrepiy (pf€ris) 
= a fern.) A genus of ferns belonging to the 
order Polypodiaeea?. The species resemble 
minute palms, with fan -shaped fronds. A. 
radiata is from India and Africa, and A. 
australis is from Africa. 

ac tin-6-ba-tis, s. [Gr. aims (aktis), genit. 
dxriVoy (aktinos) = a ray, and /3cni$ (batis) = 
a skate?] A genus of placoid fossil fishes, 
established by Agassiz on fossil remains of 
tertiary age. 

ac-tin -o-car -pus, s. [Gr. 'dx-riy (aktis), 
genit. dxru'oy (aktinos) = a ray, and xapwdy 
(karpos) = fruit. Lit. : Rayed fruit.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Alismacea?, 
or Alismads. One species, the A. Damasonium, 
or common Star-fruit, occurs in Great Britain. 
It has floating leaves and delicate petals, the 
latter coloured wbite with a yellow spot. 

ac-tin-09 -er-as (of Brown), s. [Gr. dxr/y 
(aktis), genit. dxriuoy (aktinos) = a ray, and 
Ktpuy (fcm/s) = a horn. Lit. : Ray-homed, i.e. 
haring the “horns” or feelers radiated.] 

Zool. : The second sub-genus of the mol- 
luscous genus Orthoceras (q.v.). In 1S51 


Woodward estimated the known species at 
six. They are all fossil, and extend from the 
Silurian to the Carboniferous rocks. 

ac-tin oc'-rin-Ite, s. [Actinocetnites.] An 
animal of the genus Actinocrinitea (q.v.). 

a^-tin-oc-rin-I tef, s. [Gr. axr/y (afais), 
genit. dxrh/oy (aktinos) = a ray; xpiVov (fcrinon) 
= a lily ; and Gr. suff. -imy (ites).] 

Paleont. : A genus of Eucrinites. Their 
body is formed of several rays of angular 
laminse. All are fossil. 

ac-tin-d-9y'-clus f s. [Gr. axriy (a fa is) = 
ray ; xi-x\oy (kuklos) = a ring, a circle.] 

Bot. : A genus of diatomaoeous plants, 
resembling minute round shells. They are 
found in tbe ocean, and also occasionally in 
Peruvian guano. 

ac-tin o-gast ra, s. pi. [Gr. dxWy (aktis), 
genit. dxrlvoy (aktinos) = a ray ; 7aoT»jp(gaslcr), 
genit. 7a<7Tepoy (pashTos), contr. to 7a<7rpdy 
(tfasfros) = the belly, the stomach.] Haeckel’s 
first sub-class of the class of Star-fishes, 
which he calls Asterida, or Sea-stars. It con- 
sists of “ Sea -stars with a radiated stomach.” 
( Haeckel : Hist, of Creation, ii. 166.) 

ac-tin'-o-graph, s. [Gr. dxriy (afats), geuit. 
axTu/oy (aktinos) = a ray ; 7pd</>u> (grapho) = to 
delineate, to write down.] An instrument 
invented by Mr. Hunt for regulating the varia- 
tions of chemical influence on the solar rays. 
It is described iu Brit. Assoc. .Reports for 1845 
and 1846. 

ac-tin -6-lite, t ac-tyn' o-llte (incorrect 
spelling), s. [Gr. dxriy (aktis), genit. clktXvo y 
(nfainos) = a ray, and MOos ( lithos ) = a stone. 
Tlie translation of the German strahlstein = 
radiated stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Amphibole (q.v.). It ia 
the Actinote of Haiiy. Its affinity and com- 
position are indicated by Dana's 'compound 
name for it — Magnesin-Lime-Jron Ainphihole. 
It is bright green, or greyish-green, the green 
colour being imparted by the iron it contains. 
It occurs crystallised, columnar, fibrous, or 
massive. Sp. gr., 3 to 3*2. There are three 
sub-varieties of it— Glassy Actinolite, which 
occurs in long, bright green crystals ; Ashesti- 
forrn Actinolite ; and Radiated Actinolite. 

actinolite-schist, s. A slaty foliated 
rock, of metamorphic origin. It is composed 
chiefly of actinolite, with a small admixture 
of felspar, quartz, or mica. (Lycll: Elements 
of Geol.) 

ac-tin-o-lit'-ic, a. [Actinolite.] Pertaining 
to actinolite, composed in whole or in part of, 
or resembling actinolite. 

ac-tin-o-lo'-ba, s. [Gr. dx-r/y (aktis), genit 
dxrt^oy (aktinos) = a ray, and Ao/Soy = a pod.) 
[Anemone.] 

ac-tin-om'-et-er, s. [Gr. dxr/y (aktis), genit 
dxrtWy (aktinos) a ray, and ptTpov (metron) 
= a measure. Lit. : Measurer of solar rays.] 
An instrument devised by Sir John Herschel 
for measuring the intensity of the solar rays. 
It consists of a thermometer witli a large bulb 
filhid witb a dark-blue fluid, and enclosed in a 
box, the sides of which are blackened, and 
which is covered with glass. It is placed for 
a minute in the shade, then a minute iu the 
sun, and then one more again in the shade. 
The mean of the two variations in the shade 
is then subtracted from that in the sun, and 
the result measures the influence due to the 
solar rays. 

” By direct measurement with the actinomcter 
... I find that out of 1.000 calorific solar rays. 816 
penetrate a sh^t of plate glass 0'12 inch thick ; and 
that of 1.000 rays which have passed through one such 
plate, 859 are capable of passing through another." — 
.Vote in n ertchcl t "Aitroncnny," 5th ed. (1858), § 396. 

ac-tin-dm-et'-ric, a. [Actinometer.] Per- 
taining or belonging to an actinometer. 

ac-tin oph-ry-I'-na, s. pi. [Actinophrys.] 
Zool. : A family of Radiolarian Rhizopods. 
Some have a shell, while others have not. 

ac-tin'-oph-rys, s. [Gr. <Ut < y (aktis), axriVoy 
(afaino5) = a ray, and o<ppc y (ophrus) — the 
eyebrow.] 

' Zool. : A genua of Rhizopods, the type of 
the family Actinophryina. They are lound 
both in fresh and salt water. 

ac-tin-6-phyl -lum, s. [Gr. dx-nV (aktis), 
genit. dx-rtvoy (afainos) = a ray, and gtoWow 
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( phullon ) — a leaf. ] A geuus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Araliaeeie, or Ivyworta. The 
A. digitatum, aa East Indian apecies, has in- 
conspicuous flow ers, but beautiful foliage. 

&C'-tin-ote, s. [Name altered without reason 
by Haiiy from Aetinolite (q.v.).] A mineral. 
[Actinolite.] 

&C-tin-0 -tus, s. [Gr. a<T <9 ( aktis ), genit. 
aKTii '09 {aktinos) — a. ray.] A genus of Um- 
belliferous plants. A. helianthus is the sun- 
flower Actinotus, from Australia. 

&c-tin-6-zo'-a, s. pi. [Gr. anis (aktis), genit. 
aKTivos ( aktinos ), aud £u>oi/ (coon) = a living 
creature, an animal.] A class of animals 
which Cuvier would have placed under his 
Radiata, but which unite with Ilydrozoa to 
constitute the Coelenterata of Frey, Leuckart, 
and Iluxley. It contains the eea-auemones 
and coral polypes. It is to animals of this 
class that the erection of the vast coral reefs 
is owing. Most Actinozoa have a central 
mouth with tentacles around it. Their 
alimentary canal freely passes, by means of a 
wide aperture, into the general cavity of the 
body. That cavity is then prolonged into the 
stomach, which is internal, a character in 
which the Actinozoa differ from the Hydrozoa, 
to which they are closely allied. 

ac'-tion (Eng.), dc'-tioun (0. Scotch), s. 
[In Ger. oktion (rhet.) ; Fr. action; Ital. 
acionc ; fr. Lat. actio = a doing, an action: fr. 
ago (lit.) = to set iu motion, to drive, as cattle.] 

I, The duing of a deed, the effecting of an 
operation. 

(a) Of persons or other living beings capable 
of carrying out a purpose: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The doing of a deed, as dis- 
tinguished from thinking, feeling, speaking, 
Or even writing. 

"The men seem formed for action. the women for 
love.*' — Gibbon; Decl. A Fall, ch. xlil. 

"One wise In council, one in action hrave.” 

Pope : Homer' t Iliad, hk, xviil., 298. 

2. Spec. : Fighting, which, demanding the 
ntinost energy, is deemed in the last degree 
worthy of being called action. 

"The King gave orders . . . that the Guards 
ahoultl be held ready for action."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. viii 

3. Manege. : The movemeut of parts of the 
body : as, A horse has a fine action. 

4. Technically : 

(a) Mental Phil ; A volition carried into 
affect. 

"Now, what la an action I Not one, hut a series of 
two things : the state of nmid called a volition, fol- 
lowed by an effect. The volition or intention to pro- 
duce the effect is one thing ; the effect produced in 
consequence of the intention is another thing ; the 
two together constitute the actism." — J. S. Mill : 
Logic, voL 1., ch. iii.. § 5, pp. 71, 72. 

(b) Ethics : The doing of a deed viewed as 
an expression of the moral sentiments or state 
of a responsible being. 

(c) Oratory : Tbe accommodation of a 

apeaker’s voice, attitude, and especially his 
gesture, to the subject on which at the 
moment he is addressing his audience. 

“For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on." 

Shakes p. : Julius Catar, liL 2. 

” As *twere encouraging the Greeks to fight ; 

Making such sober action with his hand. 

That It beguiled attention, charm'd the sight : ” 
Shakesp. : Tarquin and Liter cce. 

(b) Of things: 

1. Gen. : The exertion of force or influence 
upon ; operation, setting in motion, an acting 
Dpon. 

"Some little effect may. perhaps, he attributed to 
the direct action of the external conditions of life.’*— 
Darwin ; Origin qf Species, ch. L 

2. Technically: 

(a) Nat. Phil * The exertion of a force by 
bne material body upon another. It may 
be by contact or by percussion. In either 
case it is met by resistance precisely equal to 
that produced by itself, or, in philosophical 
language, action and re-action are equal and 
contrary ; that is, they are equal iu force and 
contrary in direction. If an elastic ball be 
struck against the ground, action compresses 
it, and reaction brings it back again to its 
natural shape. When birds fly, the action 
reduced by the strokes of their wings pro- 
uces a contrary reaction on the part of the 
air, and it is this reaction which carries them 
forward. 

"... the frost ruptures their cohesion, and hands 
them over to the action of gravity.” — Tyndall , Frag. 
Of Science, 3rd ed., i. 24. 


” A ction and reaction being equal, and in contrary 
directions.''— Herschel : Astronomy, 6th ed., § 723. 

(6) Che in. : The production of a chemical 
reaction by the action of acid. 

(c) Geol. (spec, of volcanoes ).* In action = in 
eruption, 

"I was surprised at hearing afterwards that Acon- 
cagua, in Chtle, 480 miles northwards, was in action 
on the same night."— Darwin : Journal of Voyage 
round the World, ch. xiv., p. 29 L 

(d) Art (of machines ), dto. ,* Operation, move- 
ment. or anything similar produced by ex- 
ternal agency of whatever kind (lit. &fig.). 

“At length the new machinery was put in action, 
and soon from every corner of the realm arrived the 
news of complete and hopeless failure." — Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., cn. viii. 

(e) Law : In action . [See No. II., 4, d .] 

(f) Mach., &c. : The mechanism of a piano, 
organ, &c. ; the movement or works of a 
watch or clock. 

IL A deed done, an operation effected. 

1. Gen. : A deed, something done. 

Tf There is a shade of difference in meaning 
between an action in this sense and an act 
Strictly speaking, action, is the general word 
used of deeds, whether important or the 
reverse ; whilst act is more appropriately 
applied to a deed of some importance. The 
examples which follow illustrate the differ- 
ence, which, however, is not universally ob- 
served. 

"The Lord is a God of knowledge, and hy him 
tsetions are weighed.”— rl Sam. ii. 3. 

"He made known His ways nnto Moses, His acts 
unto the children of Israel. "—Ps. ciii. 7. 

"And she said to the king. It was a true report 
which I heard In mine own land of thine acts, and of 
thy wisdom.'*— 2 Chron, lx. 6. 

" Here perhaps 

8ome advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset." Milton: P. L., iL 361 

2. Spec. : A battle. 

“ All this William perfectly understood, and deter- 
mined to avoid an action as long as possible."— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

3. Old Scotch : Affair, business, interest. 

'* Yit sa far as pertenis to our actioun. consider that 
our ennymes are to fecht’agunis us. quhome we nevir 
offender! with Inuris.”— BtUend. : Cron., hk. iv., ch. 17. 

4. Technically: 

(а) Phys. : The functions of the body, 
divided into vital actions, natural actions, and 
animal actions. [Functions.] 

(б) Painting <£ Sculpture : Passion or move- 
ment more or less correctly imitated. The 
move life-like and spirited the figures repre- 
sented appear to be, the more action are they 
aaid to possess. 

(c) Epic Poetry, the Drama, or History : The 
leading subject of an epic poem, drama, or 
history. In the former two it is divided into 
two portions — the principal fable treated in 
a lofty style, and the episodes which are 
introduced to give fulness of detail, the 
whole being carried oa by a mixture of narra- 
tive, dialogue, and soliloquy. So also there 
are a leading theme and episodes in bistory. 

"The voyage of /Eneas from Troy to Italy, and his 
establishment in Latiutu (constituting, as they do, the 
main action of the yEiieid)."— Lewis: Credibility of 
Early Soman Hist., ch. ix. 

” But these resting-places, as it were, must be rare, 
exceptional, brief, and altogether subordinate to what 
may be called the action, the unfolding the drama of 
events.*'— Milmam Hist, of Jews. (Fret) 

(d) Law : 

(i.) Eng. Law : The form prescribed by law 
for the recovery of one’s due, or tbe lawful 
demand of one’s right. Actions are divided 
into civil and criminal ; the former are called 
also prosecutions, and are divided into three 
classes — (1) Personal Actions, by which a man 
claims a debt or personal duty to him, or 
damages in lieu of it. These again are sub- 
divided into Actions ex contractu , as for debt, 
promises, covenant, &c., and Actions ex de- 
licto, or torts, as negligences, trespass, and 
nnisancc. (2) Peal or Ftodal Actions, concern- 
ing real property only, in which tbe plaintiff, 
called in this relation the demandant, claims 
a title to lands, tenements, or rents. (3) 
Mixed Actions, partaking of the character of 
both ; aa, for example, when some real pro- 
perty ia demanded, and, in addition to this, 
personal damages for a wrong sustained, 
6uoh, for instance, as ejectment. There are 
many kinds of actions ranked under these 
three classes. Criminal Actions consist of 
prosecutions and actions penal to recover 
some penalty under statute. 

"Actions were brought against person* who hod 
defamed the Duke of York.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. IL 


*[ In action. A plea in action is an answer 
ing the merits of a complaint ; that is, by 
confirming or denjdng it. Property in action 
is property which a mao has not at present in 
his possession, but which another has cove- 
nanted to give him. He may sue for the per- 
formance of the contract, and the property 
thus recoverable is called, from the French 
word chose — a thing, a chose in action. 

Chose in Action is thus a thing of which a 
mau has not the possession or actual enjoy- 
ment, but which he has a right to demand 
by action or other proceeding, as a debt, a 
bond, &c. A chose in action must be reduced 
into possession by a trustee without delay. 

(ii.) Scots Law : Actions are sometimes 

divided into ordinary and recissory. [Recis- 
sory.] 

(e) Comm, (in France and some other foreign 
countries ) .* A certain share of a public com- 
pany’s capital stock. Persons may subscribe 
for actions in the latter as they do here for 
shares. 

action-sermon, s. (Scotch.) A sermon 
preached previously to the administration of 
the sacred communion, (Supp. Jamieson's Scot. 
Diet.) 

action taking, a. Prone to have re- 
course to law, litigious. 

"A knave, a rascal, a filthy worsted-stocking knave; 
a lily-liver'd action-taking kna \e."—Shakesp. . King 
Lear, ii. 2. 

ac -tion-a-ble, a. [Eng. action; -able.] Of 
a character to provoke and justify an action 
at law. 

'* His process was formed ; whereby he was found 
guilty of nought else, that I could learn, which was 
actionable, but of ambition."— Howell : Vocal Forest . 

ac -tion-a-hly, adv. [Actionable.] In a 
manner to provoke and justify an action at 
law. 

ac -tion-a-ry, action-ist, s. [Ital. a*u>' 
nario.] 

In France and other Continental countries: 
A proprietor of an aefion or share of a public 
company’s stock. 

* ac'-tious, a. [Act.] Active. 

" Martial men . . . very actious for valour, such 
as scorn to shrink for a wetting."— Webster : Works, 
11 296 . 

* ac-ti-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. a ctitatum, supine of 
actito — to act frequently.] 

1. Gen. : Quick and frequent action. 

2. Spec . : A debating of lawsuits. 

*ac'-tiv-ate, v.t. [Active.] To render active. 

"... snow and ice especially being holpen, and 
their cold activated by nitre or salt, will turn water 
Into ice . " — Da con. 

* ac -tiv arted, pa. par . [Activate.] 

* ac'-tiv-a-tmg, pr. par. [Activate.] 

5-C-tive, a. & s. [In Ger. aktivum ; Fr. actif; 
Ital. attivo ; fr. Lat. activus, fr. actum, supine 
of ago.] [Act.] 

A. As adjective : 

Essential signification: Possessed of the 
power of acting ; ^ communicating action or 
motion to anything else, instead of being itself 
acted on. 

1[ Used properly of the mind or spirit of a 
living being. “ It is usual to speak of phy- 
sical causes as active ; but when any series of 
natural changes is scrutinised, it appears that 
what at first we called a cause, is itself the 
effect of some preceding event, which was, in 
its turn, an etfect. . . . Strictly speaking, 
mind is the only active principle." (Iaaao 
Taylor : Elements of Thought .) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

(a) Of animated beings: 

1. Acting, as opposed to being acted upon. 
[See example from Donne (B. 1).] 

2. Quick in movement, uimble, agile. (Op- 
posed to languid or inert.) 

“ A* a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, xxxviL 
" Active aud nervous was his gait.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. i. 

3. Continually employed, not idle or capable 
of idleness. U6ed of the body, the mind, or 
their operations. (Opposed to idle or indolent.) 

“ Speed, Molise, speed ! such cause of haste 
Thine active sinews never hraced. 

Bend ’gainst the steep hill thy breast, ^ 

Burst down like torrent from Its crest 

Scott : Lady qf the Lake, canto 11., IS. 
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active— actualness 


*' His zeal, still active tor the common-weal.” 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. iv. 

4. Given to action rather than to contem- 
plation, solitary meditation, study, or the 
making of plana which are found in practice 
to be unworkable. ( Opposed, to contemplative or 
speculative.) 

“ What the engineer is to the mathematician, the 
acf ice statesman la to the contemplative statesman.’* 
— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xL 

’’The only statesman, indeed, active or speculative, 
who was too wise to share in the general delusion was 
Edmund Burke."— Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. xix. 

(b) Of things inanimate : 

1. In continued, rapid, or powerful opera- 
tion. ( Opposed to quiescent or doimvant.) [See 
11 .( 6 )] 

” Let active laws apply the needful curb, 

To guard the peace that riot would disturh,” 

Cowper : Table Talk. 

2. Requiring activity. 

(a) Opposed to tranquil : 

" The richest earthly boon his hands afford. 

Deserves to be beloved, hut not adored. 

Post away swiftly to more active scenes. 

Collect the scatter'd truth that study gleans, 

Mix with the world, but with its wiser part. 

No longer give an image all thine heart. 

Cowper : Retirement. 

(b) Opposed to sedentary : 

" . . . shorten his life, or render It unfit for adit-e 
employment.”— Goldsmith: On Polite Learning, ch. x. 

II. Technically: 

(a) Of things animate : 

1. Physiology: 

(a) Active life in an organised body is a state 
in which the several functions of life are in 
activity, as in an ordinary vegetable or plant. 
It is opposed to dormant life, in which these 
are quiescent. (Todd dt Bozeman : Physiol. 
Anat., Introd.) 

(&) Active organs of locomotion : The textures 
which form the skeleton, and by which its 
segments are united. They are contradis- 
tinguished from the passive organs of locomo- 
tion, which are the muscles to which the 
nerves convey the mandates of tbe will. 
(Ibid., i. 67.) 

(c) Active disease: An acute disease. 

** 'Active congestion,* ’ active dropsies,’ ‘active 
haemorrhage.' "—Index to Tanner: Manual of Med. 

2. Mental Phil. : A division of tbe powers 
of the mind. Reid and his followers classified 
the mental powers in two categories — (1) In- 
tellectual powers, and (2) Active powers. 

3. Meek. : Active or living force. [Vis 
Viva.] 

(b) Of things inanimate: 

1. Gram. : Acting upon something else in- 
stead of itself being acted on. 

An active verb ora verb active: One which 
expresses an action, and necessarily implies 
an agent and an object acted upon. In this 
classification there are two other descriptions 
of verbs — passive and neuter verbs, the former 
expressing passion, or suffering, or the receiv- 
ing of an action ; and the latter denoting 
neither action nor passion, but being, or a 
state of being. (Lindley Murray : Grammar.) 
A verb active is now generally called a transi- 
tive verb, ia this Dictionary marked v.t. 

A compound active verb (Dr. Campbell) ; an 
active transitive verb (Crombie) : One which, 
when standing alone, is neuter and intransi- 
tive, but which being followed by a preposi- 
tion inseparably connected with it, forms with 
it a compound verb, which is active or transi- 
tive. Example: To laugh at. Omit at, and 
the verb is neuter, or intransitive, as “He 
laughed/’ Insert it, however, and a compound 
active verb is formed, as “He laughed at 
them,” “they were laughed at." (Crombie: 
Etym. £ Synt. Eng. Lang., 1802, p. S6.) 

2. Political Economy and Commerce : 

Active capital : Wealth in the readily-avail- 

able form of money, or which may without 
delay be converted into money, and used for 
any purpose requiring capital. 

Active Commerce : The commerce of a nation 
which carries goods to and from its own and 
other lands in its own ships, and by means of 
its own sailors, in place of allowing the profit 
of these lucrative transactions to be reaped by 
foreigners. The commerce of our own country 
is highly active, that of the Asiatic nations is 
mostly passive. 

3. Law: 

An active debt: A debt due to a person. 

An active trust: A confidence connected 
with a duty. 

Active use : A present legal estate. 


4. Geology. An active volcano : One which 
at not very remote intervals bursts forth in 
eruption. It is opposed to a dormant volcano, 
or to an extinct volcano. [Dormant, Extinct.] 

B. As substantive : 

1. That which acts on something else 
instead of being itself acted on. (Opposed to 
jktssive.) 

“ When an even flame two hearts did touch, 

Hi3 office was. indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives : correspondency 
Only his suhject was." — Donne. 

* active-valiant, a. Possessed both of 
activity and valom. 

*' I do uot think a hraver gentlemau, 

More active-valiant, or mole valiant-young. 

More daring, or more bold, is now alive.*' 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., v. i, 

” ac - tive - a - ble, a. [Eng. active; -able.) 
Capable of activity. 

active-ly, adv- [Eng. active; -ty.) 

1, Energetically, briskly. 

2. By active application. 

t ac -tlve-ness,s. [Active.] Activity. Nearly 
obsolete, activity having taken its place. 

" What strange agility and activeness do our com- 
mon tumblers and dancers on tbe rope attain to by 
continual exercise IFilAinz; Math. Magick. 

ac-tiv -i-ty, s. [In Fr. activite ; ItaL attmfa.] 

1. Subjective: The quality or state of being 
active. 

]. Of persons or other animated beings: 

(а) Chiefly of the body : 

" . . . and if thou knowest &uy men of activity 
amoDg them, make them rulers over my cattle."— Gen. 
xlvii. 6. 

(б) Chiefly of the mind : 

“ . . . if we compare the brain and the meDtal 
activity helonging to it, in wild animals and those 
domestic animals which are descended from them." — 
Haeckel : Hist, of Creation , i. 239. 

2. Figuratively (of things) : 

" Salt put to ice, as in the producing of tbe artificial 
ice, increasetb tbe activity of cold.”— Bacon. 

IL Objective: Occupation or sphere in 
■which sustained and energetic action is 
required ; exercise of energy or force. 

In this sense it has a pluraL 

" A comparative survey of the history of nations, or 
what is called ' universal history,’ will yield to us, as 
the first and most general result, evidence of a con- 
tinually increasing variety of human activities, both 
in the life of individuals and in that of families and 
states."— Ha eckel . Hist, of Creation, i. 28L 

&Ct-less, a. [Eng. act ; -less.] Without action. 

£c-tdn, * ac'-ke-toiin, s. [Fr. hoqueton ; 

0. Fr. auqueton,' haucton ; Ger. hockete, from 
Low Lat. aketon, acton . Matthew Paris calls 
it alcalto.] 

1. A kind of quilted leathern jacket or 
vest, worn in tbe Middle Ages under a coat of 
mail. 

” But Cranstoun’s lance, of more avail. 

Pierced through, like silk, the Borderer’s mail ; 
Through shield, and jack, aud acton past, 

Deep in bis bosom broke at last" 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ill. 6. 

2, The coat of mail itself. 

" Hys fomeu were well boon 
To perce hys aefretotm.’ 

Lybeatu Di-8Comt4 $ L 1,175* 

Xc'-tor, s. [In Fr. acteur ; Ital. attore, from 
Lat. oetor = one who drives or sets ia motion ; 
one who does or accomplishes anything ; one 
who acts upon tbe stage. Law Lat.=a plain- 
tiff or defendant.] [Act.] 

1. One who acts or performs any part upon 
the stage. 

* When a good aefor doth his part present 
lu every act he our attention draws ; 

That at the last be may find Just applause.* 

Denham. 

2. One who takes a part io any drama of 
actnal life, especially if that drama be of an 
important character. 

" The mayor was a simple man who bad passed bis 
whole life in obscurity, and was bewildered by fiud in g 
himself an important actor In a mighty revolution."— 
Maca ulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. x. 

3. Among civilians : An advocate or proctor 
in civil courts or causes. 

ac-tor'-a, a. 

Entom. : A genua of Diptera. 

* Sc' toure, s. [A.N.] A governor, a keeper. 
( Wycliffe .) 

ac tress, s. [The fem. form of actor. In Fr. 
actrice .] 

* I. A female doer. 

” Actress, A female doer." — Cockoram. 


2. A female who acts upon the stage. 

"They were almost always recited by faroorlti 
actresses.’— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. iii 

% There were few, if any, actresses till after 
the Restoration of Charles II. Prior to this 
epoch, female parts in plays were performed 
by boys, as was the case in Shakespeare’s 
time. 

3. A real or imaginary female who performs 
her part in ordinary life. 

"Virgil has indeed admitted Fame, as an actress, In 
the Jtneid : hut the part she acts is very short, and 
noue of the most admired circumstances of that 
divine work.” — Addison. 

ac'-tu-a) (0. Scotch, ac tu all), a. [In Fr. 
actvel ; Ital. ottuale, fr. Lat. actualis = active, 
practical. ) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

* I. Involving action as opposed to rest 

" Besides her walking and other actual perform- 
ances." — Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. L 

IL Real, in point of fact existing. 

1. Existing in act or really, as opposed to 
existing no more than potentially ; in action, 
in operation at the moment 

“ Sin, there in pow'r, before 
Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Hahitual habitant.” Milton : Par. Lost. bk. x. 

% See also example under B. 1. 

2. Existing in fact or in reality, instead of 
being simply imagined. 

(a) Opposed to theoretical, speculative, ima- 
gined, or hypothetically assumed. 

"The mimic passion of his eye 
Was turned to actual agony." 

iicoM : Rokeby, vi. 10. 

“ . . . viewed by the light of actual knowledge.” 
—Owen: Classif. of the Mammalia, p. 10L 

".tefuaf may be opposed to theoretical, "-Mar- 
tineau : Comte's Positive Philosophy, ch. 1., p. a 

(&) Opposed to figurative or allegorical. 
Speaking of divine and angelic communica- 
tions to man in Paradise, Wordsworth says, — 

“ Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To Bight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadow'd forth 
Communications spiritually maintain'd. 

And intentions moral and divine.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion. 

3. Existing as a case to be settled at pre- 
sent, in contradistinction to one disposed of 
at some bygone period. 

" . . it is necessary to understand the circum- 

stances of the cases adduced as precedents, in order t» 
he able to apply them with propriety to tbe actual 
case under discussion.'' — Lcuris: Credibility of Early 
Roman Hist., ch. iv., § 5, voL L 

B. Technically: 

1. Nat. Phil. Actual or dynamic energy: 
Energy possessed by a body or bodies already 
in motion. 

" Energy is possessed by bodies already in motion ; it 
is then actual, and we agree to call it active or dynamic 
energy." — Tyndall : Frag, of Science, L 23. 

2. Laiv. Actual as opposed to apparent 
right of possession of property is one which 
will stand the test against all comers. The 
actual possession by a person of any property 
creates tbe presumption that he is its rightful 
owner. This presumption may be overthrown 
by proof adduced by a claimant that the pro- 
perty really is his ; but unless be urge his 
suit, his right will ultimately lapse, and the 
wrongful possessor become the legal owner. 

* 3. 0 . Scotch Law and Ch. Hist. An actual 
minister: One ordained to tbe ministry, and 
not simply a probationer licensed to preach. 

" . . . he always being an actuall minister ol tbe 
kirk, and sail elect none other than ane actuall 
minister to be so nominat and recommendit be his 
maiestye."— Act* Ja. VI. p. 529. 

4. Theol. Actual sins : Those committed by 
the individual himself, as contradistinguished 
from original sin, that of Adam, the father of 
the race. 

ac-tu-al-i-ty, $. [Actual.] The state of 
being actual ; reality. 

"The actuality of these spiritual qualities is thus 
imprisoned, though their potentiality be not quite 
destroyed." — Cheyne. 

t ac'-tu-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. actual; -ize.] To 
make actual. (Coleridge.) 

t ac'-tu-al-ized, pa. par . [Actualize.] 

t Ac -tu-al-i-zlrig, pr. par. [Actualize.] 

ac'-tn-al-ly, odv. [Actual.] In fact, in 
truth, really. 

", . . and candidates for the regal office were 
actually named.' — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

&C'-tu-al-ness, s. [Actual.] The quality of 
being a'ctual ; actuality, reality. 
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fcc tu-a-ry, s. [In Ger. aktuar; Fr. actuaire; 
Ital' attvario. fr. Lat. actuorius and actarius 
= (1) a shorthand-writer, (2) a clerk, book- 
keeper, or registrar : fr. adj. actuorius — that 
which is easily moved, swift, agile ; octus = a 
moving or driving ; ago = to drive, to lead.] 

* 1, Formerly ; The registrar who drew out 
the minutes of courts of law, or registered the 
acts and constitution of the Lower House of 
Convocation ; also, the officer appointed to 
keep savings' bank accounts, or the proceed- 
ings of a common court. 

"Suppose the judge should say, that he would have 
the keeping of the acta of court remain with him, and 
the notary will have the custody of them with him- 
self; certainly in this case the actuary or writer of 
them ought to be preferred." — Ayliffe. 

2. Now: An officer of a mercantile or 
insurance company, skilled in financial calcu- 
lations, specially on such subjects as the ex- 
pectancy of life. He is generally manager of 
the company, under the nominal or real 
superintendence of a board of directors. 

ac-tu-ate, r.f. [From ltal. atluarc ; Low 
Lat.* actuo = to drive, to impel, from Lat. 
actus, pa. par. of opo=to drive, to move, urge, 
or impel.] 

1. To excite to action, to put in action, to 
furnish the motive of. (Used of persons, but 
formerly sometimes of things.) 

"For, on this occasion, the chief motive which 
actuated them was not greediness, but the feAr of 
degradation and ruin."— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. 
xxiiL 

*2. To put in action, to produce, to invi- 
gorate, to develop. 

* ac'-tU-ate, a. Actuated. 

“The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the passive reception of the will, like form closing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and distinct 
perfection of practice."— South, 

ac-tu-a’-tion, s. [Actuate.] The state of 
being put in action ; effectual operation. 
(Glanvill.) 

\ &c-tu-ds'-i-ty f s. [Lat. act uosus = full of 
activity ; fr. acfu$ = a moving, a driving ; 
actus, pa. par. of ago = to drive.] 

1. Power of action. 

2. State of action. 

1 &c -tiire, s. [Lat. «cfi« = done.] Action. 

" Love made them not : with acture they may be. 
Where neither party is nor true nor kind.” 

Shakesp. : A Lover' i Complaint. 

&C tus, s. [Lat. actus = (1) A lineal measure 
= 120 Roman feet ; (2) tbe length of one 
furrow.) 

Civil Law : A right of way through land ; a 
servitude of footway and horseway. [Servi- 
tude.] 

A-cu'-a-nite§, s. pi. [From Acua, alleged to 
have been a disciple of tbe apostle Thomas.] 
Ch. Hist. : A name sometimes given to tbe 
Manich:eans. [Manichasans.] 

t ac' u-ate, v.t. [Lat. acwo = to sharped.] 
[Acute. ] To sharpen, to make corrosive. 

" Immoderate feeding upon powdered heef, pickled 
meats, and debauching with strong wines, do inflame 
and acuate the blood : whereby it is capacitated to 
corrode the lungs ." — Survey on Consumption. 

* &c‘-u-ate, a. [From the verb.] Sharpened. 

" And also with a quantyte of spyces acuate,"' 

Ashmole: Theat. Chem. Brit., p. 19L 

Ac-U-be'-ne, s. A star of the fourth magni- 
tude, in the southern claw of Cancer. 

* a -cu-i, pi. a -cu-is, s. [Old or misspelt 
form 'of Ague (q.v').] An ague. (MS of 14th 
Cent.) (Wright!) 

ac-U-i-tion, s. [Lat. hcuo = to sharpen ; oc-hs 
= a needle or pin.] The sharpening of medi- 
cines. i.e., the rendering them more pungent, 
to increase their effect 

a-CU'-i-tjf, s. [Lat. ocwo = to sharpen.] Sharp- 
ness. 

fV-CU-le-a'-ta, s. [Lat. n. pi. of adj. aculeatus 
= furnished 'with stings or prickles, from 
aatleus — a sting, spine, or prickle; Gr. 

(afre) = a point.] [Acute.] 

Entom. : One of the two leading divisions 
or sub-orders of the order Hymenoptera. It 
consists of those families in which the females 
and neuters of the social species, and the 
females of those which are solitary, are gene- 
rally provided with a sting. It is divided into 
four tribes : (1) the Hcterogyna, or Ants and 
Slutillas ; (2) the Fossom, or Sanrl-wasps ; (3) 


the Diploptcra, or True-wasps ; and (4) the 
Anthophila, or Bees. The other tribe of 
Hymenoptera, the Terebrantia, consists of in- 
sects whose females are furnished with an 
auger instead of a sting. 

a-cu-le-ate, v.t. [Aculeata.J To furnish 

* with a point, to sharpen. 

a-cu'-le-ate, a. & s. [Aculeata.) 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Sharpened, pointed (lit. & Jig.). 

“ The one of extreme bittern ess of wends, especially 
if they be aculeate and proper . . . .“ — Bacon : Essays. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Fn mi shed with prickles, prickly 
Example, a rose-stem. 

2. Zool. : Furnished with a sting. 

"We now pass to the Aculeate series of the Hyme- 
n opt era." — Dallas; Eat. Bist., p. 209. 

B. As substontive : A hymenopterous insect 
of tbe division Aculeata (q.v.). 

a-CU-le-a'-ted, pa. par. & a. [Aculeate, v.] 

a-cu-le-a'-tmg, pr. par . [Aculeate, v.] 

a-cu'-le-i, s. pL [Aculeus.J 

a-cu'-ler, v.t. [Fr. acculer.] 

Manege: A fault committed by most horses 
when learning to make demivolts. It consists 
in failing to go far enough forward at each 
motion, so that the shoulder of the animal 
takes in too little ground, and his cronp 
comes too near the centre of the volt. 

a*CU-le-US, s. [Lat. (1) the sting of an 
animal ; (2) the spine or prickle of a plant. 
Probably a dimiu. from acus = a needle or 
pin ; but acus is fern., and aculeus masc.] 

Bot. : A prickle ; a sharp, hard process of 
the epidermis falling off when old, whilst a 
spine or thorn does not fall off. (Loudon.) 

*[J Aculcus enters into the composition of 
aculeata, aculeate, &c. (q.v.). 

ac'-U-lds, s. [Gr. clkiAos ( akulos ) = an esculent 
acorn, the fruit of the prickly oak, and of 
another more hardy species.] 

Bot. : The fruit or acorn of the Ilex, or 
Scarlet-oak. 

* a-cum -blen, v.i. [Acomelyd.) To become 
cramped. (Stratmann.) 

* a-cum-blid, pa. par. [Acumblen.) 

* a-cum '-bre, v.t. [A.N.] [Acombre.] 

1. To encumber. 

" Gii of Warwike mi name is, 

Ivel ich am acitru&red y-wis. “ 

Gy of Warwike, p. 217. 

2. To worry. ( Halliwell .) 

* a-cum -en, v.t. & i, [A.S. acuman = to come 
to, to pursue, to bear, to sustain, to suffer, to 
perform, to overcome.] To attain- (Halliwell.) 

a-cu-m£n, s. [Lat. = a sharpened point, a 
' sting ; sharpness : fr. acus = a needle or pin.) 
Acuteness of mind, shrewdness ; ability nicely 
to distinguish between things which closely 
resemhle each other. 

"The author of the Beligui/e Dilutdana observes 
with his usual acumen .... —Owen , 

Brit. Fossil Mammals and Birds. 

t 9 . -cu- min -ate, v.t. [From 
Lat. acuminatus, pa. par. of 
acumino = to sharpen.] [Acu- 
men.] To sharpen. (Rider: 

Diet., 1640.) 

a-cu'-min-ate, a. [See the 

* verb.] 

Nat. Science : Taper-pointed, 
tapering gradually to the tip. 

. scarcely reconcileable with 
the idea of its applying it* slender 
acuminate teeth to the act of gnawing 
bones "—Owen ; Brit. Fouil Mammals 
and Birds, p. 118. 

itof. ; Applied chiefly to the 
mode of termination of certain 
leaves. When tht? tapering is at 
the other extremity of the leaf, acuminate 
the term employed is acuminate leaf of 
at the base. ‘ parietaria. 

. . leaves often opposite, 
broader upwards, acuminate, serrulate."— Description 
of Saliz purpurea, (Booker A A mott ; Brit. Flora.) 
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t a-cu-min-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Acuminate. J 

Nat. Science: The same as Acuminate, bat 
not so frequently employed. 

" This hs not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
rest, but seemeth, as it were, cut off,"— Browne: 
Vulgar Err our s. 

t a-cu-min-a’-tlng, pr. par. [Acuminate.] 

a-cu-min-a'-tion, s. [Lat. acuminatum, 
supine of cuntmino — to sharpen.] 

1. The act or process of making sharp. 

2. Termination io a sharp point. 

a-cu’-min-dse, s. [Acumen.] Terminating 
gradually in a flat narrow end. ( Lindley : 
Int. to Bot., 3rd ed., p. 459.) 

4 a-cun'-tre, v. t. [A.N.] To encounter. 

** So kf nli thei acuntred at the coupyng to-gader© 
That the knight sj*ere in speldes al to-shivered." 

William and the Werwolf, p. 130. 

ac-u-pal -pus, s. [Lat. acus = a needle or 
pin ; palpus or paljnim — a stroking. Now by 
entomologists used for a feeler.] [Palpus.] 
Entom. : A genus of predatory beetles of 
the family Harpalidaj. 

ac'-u-press, v.t. [Lat. acus = a needle, and 
Eng. press. ] 

Surg. : To treat, as a bleeding artery’, by 
acupressure. 

ac-u-press' ion (ss as sh), s. [Acupress.] 
Th'e same as Acupressure (q.v.). 

ac-u press' -ure (ss as sh), s. [Acupress. 1 
Surg. : A method of stopping arterial 
hemorrhage by pressing the artery with a 
needle in place of tying it. 

ac-u-puhc-tur-a'-tion, s. [Acupuncture.] 
The making of a puncture or punctures by 
means of a needle. A less proper word tliau 
Acupuncture (q.v.). 

" From forgetting that the word puncture has two 
sfgni 6 cations— that it is used to signify both the 
wound and the act of making it — some have termed 
the operation acupuncturation."—Cyclo. Pract . J/ed„ 
art. ‘'Acupuncture." 

ac-u-puhc-tlire, s. [In Ger. acupundur ; 
Fr. acupuncture ; ltal. acojmntum ; Sp. acu- 
puntura ; fr. Lat. acu, ablative of acu3 = a 
needle or pin, and pnmetura — puncture, 
pricking ; pungo = to prick.] 

Med. : The puncturing of portions of the 
body by means of a needle made for the 
purpose. The practice has existed from a 
remote period of antiquity among the Chinese. 
From them it passed to Japan ; then it was 
made known in Europe ; and finally, after a 
long interval, was actually tried, and with 
good effect, in cases of rheumatism not in- 
volving much inflammation, in rheumatic 
neuralgia, and some other diseases. 

&c-u-puhc-tiire, v.t. [Acupuncture, s.] To 
practice acupuncture upon. 

"... those who care nothing about being acu- 
punctured.”— Dr. Elliot ton : Cyclo, Pract. Med. 

Sc-u-punc-tured, pa. par. & a. [Acupunc- 
ture.] 

&c-u-punc-tiir-ing, pr. par. [Acupunc- 
ture.] 

* a-cu rse, * a^cur-sen, v.t. [Accur^e.) To 
aceurse. 

" Which Is hf that oure Lord 
In alle lawes acurseth 

Piers Ploughman, p. 875. 

a-ciir'-u, s. [Acuyari ] 

a-cut-an -gul-ar, a. [Lat. aerrfus = acute ; 
angulus= an angle.) 

Bot. : Having acute angles. Example, the 
capsule of Corchoms acutangulus. ( Loudon : 
Cycl. of Plants, Gloss.) 

a-cute, a. [In ltal. acvto, fr. Lat. acutus = 
sharp, pa. par. of acuo = to sharpen, acus — a 
needle or pin, fr. old root ac = sharp = the 
primeval Aryan root as = to be sharp or swift, 
as in Sanse. asr« = the runner, i.e. the horse ] 
(Jinx Muller : Science of Lang.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of material things: Terminating in a 
sharp point. 

II. Of ininuxterial things : 

1. Of the senses of man or 0/ the inferior 
animals : Sharp, keen 

" Were our senses altered, and made much quicker 
and acutrr, the appearance and outward scheme of 
things would have quite another face to us. Locke. 


a$; expect, Xenophon, esrist. ph,= f. 
i, -clous = shus. -bre = ber ; -tre — ter. 
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2. Of the intellect : Having the power of per- 
ceiving minute differences, penetrating ; the 
reverse of obtuse, dull, or stupid. 

" Some more acute and more industrious still 
Contrive creation, travel nature up." 

Courper : Task, hk. S. 

3. Of the feelings or evictions : Keen, easily 
and deeply affected for the time or more per- 
manently. 

B. Technically: 

1. Geometry : 

An acute angle ia one which ia leas than a 
right angle. 

An acute-angled triangle is one of which all 
the three angles are acute, that ia, each of 
them is less than a right angle. 

acute-angled cone is one having the solid 
angle at its vertex acute. 

An acute octahedron. [Octohedron.] 

An acute rhomboid. [Rhomboid.] 

2. Bat. : Sharp-pointed, terminating at once 
in a point, neither abruptly nor tapering. 



ACUTE LEAVES OF THE OLEANDER. 


3. Music. An acute sound : One which is 
high or shrill, as opposed to one which is 
grave. 

4. Grammar. An acute accent: One which 
marks where the voice should rise instead of 
falling. [Accent, s ., II. 2.] 

5. Pathology. An acute disease: One in 
which the symptoms are severe, and which 
speedily reaches a crisis. It is opposed to a 
chronic disease. 

acute-angled, a. 

1. Geom. : Having an acute angle. [See 
Acute, a., B. I ] 

2, Dot. : With sharp instead of rounded 
margins. [Angular.] 

t a cu te, v.t. [From the substantive.] To 
make the accent on a word acute or sharp. 

a^cu te-ly, adv. [Acute.] In an acute manner, 
sharply, keenly. 

1. Of material substances : 

. . . the upper tnse acutely Jiuricled.’’— 
of Aspidium Leonchitis. (Booker and Arnott : Brk. 
Flora.) 

2. Of things immaterial : 

(a & b ) Of the senses or of the intellect: 
Keenly, discriminatingly. 

M He that will look into many parts of Asia and 
America, will find men reason there, perhaps as 
acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syllo- 
gism.”— Aocle. 

(c) Of the feelings or emotions: Keenly, 
deeply. 

a-cu te-ness, s. [Acute, a.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of material bodies: Sharpness, keenness 
of edge or of point. 

IL Of things immaterial: 

I* Of the senses: Sharpness, keenness of per- 
ception. 

*' r [, e >‘ « s 3,J framed could not view at once the hand 
and the bour-plate, their owuer could uot be benefited 
hy that acuteness; which, whilst it discovered the 
secret contrivance of the machine, made him lose its 
use. — Locke . 

2. Of the intellect : Subtlety of intellect, the 
power of perceiving minute differences and 
discriminating them iu language. 

r * A much higher notion of his sincerity than 
of his judgment or a cuteness. "—Macau l a y ; Hitt. Ena . 
ch. xiv. 

3. Of the feelings or emotions : Keenness, the 
power of being easily or deeply affected ; 
susceptibility of impression. 


B. Technically: 

1. Music: The sharpness or shrillness of a 
note. 

"This acuteness of sound will show that, whilst to 
the eye the bell seems to be at rest, yet the minute 
parts of it continue iu a very brisk motion, without 
which they could uot strike the air."— Boyle. 

2. Med. : The violence of a disease which, 
however, makes it more speedily reach a 
crisi9. 

"We apply present remedies, according to indica- 
tions ; respecting rather the acuteness of the disease, 
and precipitancy of the occasion, than the naing and 
setting of stars."— ZJroirn. 

*a-cu-ti-a -tor, s. [Low Lat. acutiator.] 
One who, in medieval times, attended armies 
to sharpen the weapons of the soldiers. 

a-cu-ya-ri, a-ciir u, s. [Local name.] 
The name given in India to the fragrant wood 
of 7c ica altissima, a plant ol the old order 
Amyridacese, or Amyrids. [Cedar-wood of 
Guiana.] 

* a-cwa-kien, v.i. [Cwacxan.] To quake, 
to tremble. 

* a-cwec-chen, v.t. [A.S. acweccan = to 

shake, to brandish.] To shake, to brandish. 

* a-ewe-den, v.i. [A.S. aewethan to an- 
swer, connected with acwcethan = to aay.] To 
answer. 

-a9y. [Lat. suffix -acta, -afto = the state or 
quality of. Examples : fallacy (Lat. fallacia), 
advocacy (Lat. advocafio).] 

* ar-9 jf-den-An-dys, * a-cyd-nande, * a- 
cy-den-am, adv. [Apparently a corrupt 
spelling of Asidenands. (Wright.) ] Aside, 
obliquely. (Prompt. Parv.) (Halliwell) 

*a-$y'-nen, v.t. Old form of Assign. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

&9 -yn-os, s. [Acinos.] 

* a^yr-o-lo£ -i-caIl, a. [Gr. aKv P o\o y l n 

akurologia) = an improper phrase; 
akuros) — without authority : a, priv. ; 
kuros) = authority ; A0709 (logos) = word.] 

Containing an impropriety of expression. 
(72idcr: Diet ., 1640.) 

* a^cy se, s. [Assize, II. 3.] Manner, custom. 

*' An halyday fyl, as ys the acyte 
Men to go to Gixldys eervyse. " 

MS. Bari. 1,701. I 8L (ffaltixcetl.) 

a-^yt-tar'-I-a, 5. pi. [Gr. a, priv. ; jalrrapo? 
(fodf«n?s) = (l) a hollow, (2), the cell of a 
honeycomb or of a plant.] 

Zool. : Chamber-shells. Haeckel’s name for 
the first “ legion " of the Ray-streamers, or 
Rhizopoda (Root-feet) Though the lowest 
in organisation of the class, the whole of 
their body consisting merely of slimy cell- 
matter, yet most of them secrete a shell of 
calcareous earth, and generally of exquisite 
form. The larger number of the species live 
at tbe bottom of the aea. 

ad, 9. a favorite abbreviation of Advertise- 
MENT ( U. 6.). 

* ad, 3rd person sing., pres, indicat. of verb to 
have. Obsolete spelling of hath. [Have.] 

" Lo, hou h« ad me to rent 
Mi bodi and mi face i-schent.” 

The Seven Sages, 469. 

Ad, Lat. prep. [In Lat. = to. Cognate with 
Eng. at, and many words in other Aryan 
tongues. (At.) Perhaps more remotely akin 
to various Syro-Arabian verbs, as Ileb., 
E. Aram., and Sam. nnn (athah)-= to come, 
to go ; Arab, athe (a-the) = to come near, to 
approach. (See Ao, II., in compos.) Ad was 
formerly written ar, a form which still remains 
in some words, such as arbiter.] 

L As an independent word : A purely Latin 
preposition, used in many ph rases from that 
tongue more or less frequently quoted in 
English composition. 

ad admittendum clericura (lit.) = 

to admit a clergyman. 

Law: A writ requiring a bishop to admit to 
a church a clerk who has been found to have 
legal right to be instituted. 

ad arbitrinm = at will, at pleasure, 
ad captanduxn = to captivate. 

*[ Captandnm is the accusative of the gerund 
or the gerundive participle of capto = to catch 
at frequently or eagerly, freq. of capia = to 
take.] 


Oratory: With the view of captivating. 
Used specially of public speakers who utter 
sentiments whicli they do not themselves 
believe, but which they think will render 
them acceptable to tbeir hearers. 

ad eundem. [Lat. = to the same degree 
(jradum).] A term employed when a graduate 
of one university is admitted to the same 
degree of another university without having 
to undergo any examination for it. Such a 
person is said to take an ad eundem. 

ad finem = to the end. 

ad hoc = with respect to this, specially of 
this. 

"... appoint their various ambassadors and 
consuls as reporters ad hoc."— Daily Telegraph, March 
14 , 1677 . 

ad hominem (Zit.)= to a or the man. 
Logic. [Argumentcm, under which also 
similar logical phrases will be found.] 

ad indefinitum. [Lit. = to the in- 
definite.] To an indefinite extent. 

ad infinitum. [Lit. = to the infinite,] 
To infinity, without any limit. 

" Nay, then, thought I, if that you breed so fast, 

111 pnt you by yourselves, lest you at last 
Should prove ad infinitum, and eat out 
Th<» book that I already am about." 

Bunyan: Pilgr. Prog.. Apology. 

ad inquirendum = to be inquired into. 
Law : Used when a writ is issued ordering 
an inquiry to be made. 

ad interim = in the meantime, 
ad largum (Law) — at large. 

ad leones (lit.) = to the lions. 

Ch. Hist.: A popular cry or a magisterial 
sentence among the old Romans, dooming a 
real or supposed criminal to be given to the 
lions. The cry “ Ad leones ! ” was raised 
against the apostolic father Polycarp, though 
death was ultimately inflicted in another way. 

ad libitum =* at pleasure. 

1. Gen. : As much as one likes. 

2. Music: At the performer’s pleasure; 
generally applied to a portion of the piece 
which may be played or passed over as the 
performer likes. 

ad manes fratrum = to the manes of 
[some one’s] brothers. [Manes.] 

" Give us tbe proudest prisoner of the Goths, 

That we may hew his limbs, and on a pile. 

Ad manes fratrum sacrifice his flesh.* 

Shakesp. ; THtus A ndronicus, t 2. 

ad quod damnum (lit.) = to what 
damage. 

Law : A wTit instituted in the time of 
Edward I., and issued by the sheriff, to ascer- 
tain what damage might arise from the grant 
of certain liberties or franchises. By means of 
it the king’s liceace might he obtained for the 
alienation of lands, unless the design were to 
give these over to the Church. 

ad referendum = to be referred to a 
higher authority, or held over for the present 
that it may receive further consideration. 

ad valorem. [Lit. = to or according to 
value. Valor, however, it should be added, is 
not classical Latin.] 

Comm. : A term applied (1) to the amount 
of the duties or customs paid on certain goods 
taxed according to their value, and not simply 
by tbeir number, weight, or measure ; (2) to 
stamp-duties, payable according to the value 
of the subject-matter of the particular instru- 
ments or writings. 

ad vitam aut culpam. {Lat. (lit.) = 
to (oae's) lifetime or fault. ] 

Law : Used of the tenure of an office which 
the incumbent holds for life, provided that he 
conduct himself with propriet)'. A beneficed 
clergyman holds office ad vitam aut culpam. 

IL In composition, ad = to : as Lat. adharreo , 
Eng. adhere — to stick to. In the Latin words 
into which it enters, the final letter d generally 
remains unchanged when it is followed by a 
vowel, or by some one of the consonants b, d, 
h, m, and v, as adbello, txddo.adhaere o, admiror, 
and adreho; while, for euphony's sake, it is 
assimilated to the succeeding letter when that 
letter is one of the consonants c, /, g, l, n, p, 
r, s, or t, as acceZcro, affero, aggredior, aUigo, 
annuncio , apparc o, cirri pio, assigno, attendo. 
The Latin preposition ad enters directly or in- 
directly into the composition of many English 
w'ords derived from the Latin ; and* the laws 
of assimilation are essentially the same in both 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, whd. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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tongues. Exaii)ples-_(1), un assimilated : addi- 
tion, adhere, admire, advocate ; (2) assimi- 
lated : accelerate, affluence, aggressive, alle- 
giance, announce , apparent, assignation, at- 
tention. 

A.D. Initials for Anno Domini (lit.) = in the 
.year of the Lord, i.e., our Lord Jesus Christ. 

* &d act’, v.t. [Lat. adiga, -egi, -actum = to 
drive to : ad = to, and ago = to drive.] To 
drive, to compel, to drive in by force. 
(Minskeu.) 

* zid-act'-ed, pa. par. [Adact.] 

* ad-act '-mg, pr. par. [Adact.] 

a-dac' tyle, s. [Gr. o, priv. ; JaicruXos 
(dactulos) = a finger.] 

Anat. : Used of a foot without toes, or a 
hand without Ungers. 

* a dad', adv . [A.S. a = in ; deed = deed, or 

it may be a corruption of egad = bygad, hygod.] 
lodeed truly. 

" They are all deep, they are very deep and sharp, 
sharp as needles, adad, the wittiest meu in England." 
—Shadwell : Squire of Altutia ( 1688 ). 

* S.d ee-quate, a. [Adequate.] 

*a-d3,’f£ v.t. To daunt. [Junius refers to 
adaffed as occurring in Chaucer, but Urry reads 
adassed = dazzled.] (Halliwcll.) 

* a-dft ffed, pa. par. [Adaff.] 

Sd'-age, *ad'-a-gy, s. [In Fr. adage; from 
Lat. adagium =*a proverb, an adage.] A pro- 
verb or short sentence, embodying a wise 
aaying, generally discovered by popular ob- 
servation or experience ; a pithy saying, hoary 
with antiquity, but whose easily-apprehended 
truth keeps it in popular currency still. 

“That is because I have done it myself, and not left it 
to others. 

Serve yourself, would you be well served, is an excel- 
lent adage." 

Longfellow : The Courtship gf Miles Standish, i.37. 

ad-ag-i-al, «. [Adage.] Pertaining to an 

* adage, proverbial. 

ad-a -gl-6, adv. A s. [Ital. adagio: fr. ad = 

* with ; O0io = ease, leisure.] 

Music : 

1, As adverb : Slowly, in a leisurely manner, 
with ease and grace. 

2. As substantive : A slow movement. 

“He teaches those to read, whom schools dismiss’d, 

And colleges, untaught; sells accent, tone. 

And emphasis in score, and gives to prayer 

The adagio and andante it demands.” 

Cowper : Task, bk. iL 

* Sd-a-gy, s. [Adage.] 

Xd -am, s. [In Lat. Adamus; Gr. 'Map. 
(Adam), fr. Heb. DIN (Adam) — (1) man in 
general ; (2) Spec., Adam, the first man, fr. 
DIN (arfawi)= to be red. Cognate with these 
are riOlN (ddamah) — the ground, Dli4 (cdom) 
and DIN (orfm) = tho ruby or sardine stone. 
In Gen. ii. 7, it is stated that God formed 
man (DlNrrriN, eth-hu-adam = the man) of 
dust (nOTNrrpp, min-ha-ftdamah — from the 
ground), as if to suggest that man was made 
of red earth, or perhaps that his blood (in 
Heb. Dl, rfani) remotely resembles the colour 
of some reddish or brownish-red soils.] 

1. Gen. : The name given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (1) to the human Tace or mail in 
general ; and (2) to Adam, as being the first 
man and the progenitor of the human race. 

* 2. Technically. Mirthfully: A serjeant, a 
haililf, a jailor. 

’* Nut that Adam that kept the Paradise, but that 
Adam that keeps the prison.”— Shakesp. ; Comedy of 
Errors, iv. s. 

Adam and Eve, s. [Adam, see etym. ; 
Eve = the first mother of tlie human race. ] 

* 1. Bot, : The two tubers of Orchis macu- 
lata, which, by the fanciful, were held, singly, 
to resemble the human figure, and, together, 
to suggest the first parents of our race. 
(Craven.) 

2. In America: The similar tubers of 

am it her orchid, the ApUtitruvi hyemale. It is 
called also the Putty-plant. It grows in the 
United States. 

Adam's ale, b. Water. (Eng. colloquial.) 

Adam’s apple, s. [In Lat. Adami 

pomnm.] 


boil, bo^; pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 

-cia — sha ; -clan = shan. -tion, -sion = 


*1. Bot. : (1) The name given by Gerarde 
and other old authors to the plantain-tree 
( Musa paradisiaca), from the notion that its 
fruit was that sinfully eaten by Adam in 
Eden. (2) The name given for the same 
reason to a species of Citrus. 

2 . Anat. : A protuberance on tlie fore part 
of the throat formed by the os kyoides. The 
name is supposed to have arisen from tlie 
absurd popular notiou that a portion of tlie 
forhidden fruit, assumed to have been an 
apple, stuck in Adam’s throat when be at- 
tempted to swallow it down. 

* Adam’s flannel, s. [Named possibly 
from the soft white hairs which densely 
clothe both sides of the leaves of the plant.] 
(Carr.) 

Bot. : Tlie white mullein (Verbascum lych- 
nitis). (Craven.) 

Adam’s needle, s. 

Bot. : The popular name of the genus Yucca, 
magnificent plants of the Liliaceous order. 
The term needle refers to the sharp-pointed 
leaves. [Yucca.] 

Adam’s wine, s. Water. (Colloquial.) 
(Scotch.) 

“ Some take a rnatchkin of porter to tbeir dinner, 
but I sloken my drouth wi‘ Adam' i wine." — Sir A. 
Wylie. 1. 107. 

* Ad am tT'-ler, s. [Apparently from a cer- 
tain Adam Tiler.] A pickpocket’s associate, 
who receives stolen goods and runs off with 
them. (Wright.) 

ad'-a-m£nt, s. & a. [O. Fr. , from Lat. ada- 
muhta, acc. of a damns; from Gr. ASa/ias 
(adamus). As substantive = (1) the hardest 
metal, probably steel ; (2) a compound of 
gold and ateel ; (3) tlie diamond. As adjective 
= unconquerable ; a priv. ; dap.d£uj (damazo) = 
to overpower, to subdue ; Ger. demunt or 
diamant ; Sw. dumant ; Fr. diamant; Ital, 
diamante.] [Diamond.] 

A- As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A stone ofauch impenetrable hard- 
ness that it cannot be subdued. 

“ So great a fear my name amougst them spread. 
That they supposed I could rend bars of steel, 

And spurn in pieces posts of ad<tw<int." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., 1. 4. 

“ As an adamant harder than flint have I made tby 
forehead. *— Ezck. iii. ». 

Specially : 

* 1. Tlie loadstone. 

“ As iron, touch t by the adamant's effect, 

To the North Pole doth ever point direct." 

Sylvester : Du BarUu, p. M. 

" Bel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant; 

But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 

Ib true as steel." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight’ t Dr earn, ii. 2. 

T See also the ballad Romaunt of the Bose, 
1,182. 

2. The diamond, the hardest of minerals. 

” Laws inscribed on adamant." 

Cowper .’ Trantl. of Milton. 

Still used in tliia sense, but chiefly in poetry. 

3. The scoriae of gold. 

IL Fig. : Hard, incapable of feeling, desti- 
tute of pity. 

“ An unblushing forehead, a smooth, lying tongue, 
and a heart of adamant." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cli. xviii. 

B. Asadj Hade of adamant, pertaining 
to adamant. (Literally figuratively.) [See 
the substantive.] 

“ Ah I strike off this adamant chain, 

And make me eternally free." 

Cowper: Olney Hymns. IxviL 

ad-a-man-te'-an, a. [Lat. adamunteus = 
made of steel, " adamantine. 1 As hard as 
adamant. 

*’ Of brazen shield and spear, the hammered cuirass, 
Chalybean-tempered steel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof I " Milton ■ Samson A<jonistes,'l34. 

Sd-a-man -tine, a. [Lat. adamanUnus ; Gr. 
aSa/uapru/os (aditm anti nos) — hard as steel, 
adamantine.] Very hard. (Rider: Diet., 1G40.) 

1. Lit. : Made of adamant. 

“ Wide is the fronting pate, and raised on high 
With adamantine coin mu*, threats the sky.” 

Dry den : Virgil ; .Eneid vi. 7 15. 

2 . Fig. : Which cannot be. broken. 

M With hldemis ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
lu adamantine chains and penal Are.'' 

Milton : P. L.. L 48. 

*[ In poetry it is not always easy to decide 
whether the word adamantine is used iu a 
literal or figurative sense. 


adamantine spar, s. 

Min. [So called from its lustre.] The name 
given by Black and others to cornndum from 
India. It is of a dark-greyish smoke-brown 
tint, but is greenish or bluish by transmitted 
light, that is, in specimens sufficiently trans- 
lucent to admit of the experiment being made. 
When ground it is used as a polishing material. 
Dana classifies it with his anhydrous oxides. 

ad-a-mas, s. [Lat] [Adamant.] (Pliny, 
xxx'vii. 15.) The diamond. [See Adamant and 
Diamond.] 

Adamas siderltes. [Gr. ai&npos(sideros) 
= iron.] Pliny's name for corundum. (Pliny, 
xxx vii. 15.) [Corundum.] (Dana.) 

* ad’-a-mate, v.t. [Lat. rn/io, -avi, -atum= to 
love.*] To love dearly. (Minsheu.) 

Ad-a- ml, genit. of Lat. s. Adamus = Adam. 
[Adam.] Of Adam. 

Adam! pomum, s. [Adam’s Apple.) 

Xd-am’-ic, Ad am' i cal, a. [Lat. Adam- 
iews.) Pertainiog to Adani (q.w). 

Adamic earth, s. A term for red clay. 

dd'-a-mine, s. [Adamite, 2.] 

Xd'-a-mlte (1), a. [From Adam, our first 
father. ] 

1. A descendant of Adam. 

’*. . . to an Adamile 

Forgive, my Seraph ! that such thoughts appear, 

For sorrow is our element" 

Byron : Heaven and Earth, L 1. 

2. Plural. Ch. Hist. : A sect of Gnostics 
which arose in the second century. Profess- 
ing to imitate the state of our first father 
in Paradise, they rejected marriage and the 
use of raiment. It was not long before the 
sect became extinct. It was, however, revived 
again in the twelfth, and subsequently in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. John 
Zisca, the famous general of the Hussites, 
attacked the Adamites, who were bringing 
discredit upon his army, slew some of them, 
and committed others to the flames. [See 
Merry Beggars, ii. 1.] 

ad'-a-mite (2) (Dana, &c.), dd'-a mine 
(Fricdcl), s. [In Ger a damits. Named after 
Mr. Adam, of Paris.] A mineral classed by 
Dana with his Hydrous Phosphates and Ar- 
seniates. Its composition is arsenic 39*95, 
zinc 54*32, with a trace of iron and mangaoese. 
Hardness, 3*5: specific gravity, 4 338; lustre, 
strongly vitreous. It is of a honey colour, 
with violet externally. It is transparent. The 
crystals are orthorhombic. Found in Chili. 

Ad-a-mlt'-Ic, Xd-a-mit l-cal, « [Adam- 

ite’(1).] Pertaining’ to the Adamites, resem- 
bling the Adamitea. 

ad'-am^-lte, s. [Named by Shepard after a 
Mr. Adams.] A mineral, a variety, or perhaps 
a mere synonym of Muscovite (q.v.). It is a 
greenish-black mica, from the United States. 

ad-an-so’-m-a, s. [In Fr. Adansonie. Named 
after Adanson/a celebrated French traveller, 
who lived from 1749 to 1754 in Senegal, in- 
vestigating its natural history.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Sterculi.aeete, or 
Sterculiads. The A. digitata is the Baobab, 
Monkey-bread, African calabash, or Ethiopian 
sour-gonrd tree. It has a fantastic look, its 
stem being of little height, but of great thick- 
ness ; one specimen was found thirty feet in 
diameter. The fruit is about ten inches long. 
Externally it is downy ; within this down is a 
hard woody rind, which requires a saw to cut 
it across ; and inside the rind is an eatable 
pulp, of slightly acid taste. The juice mixed 
with sugar is serviceable in putrid and pesti- 
lential fevers. The Africans mix the dried 
and powdered leaves with their food to pro- 
mote perspiration, and Europeans have found 
them useful in diarrhoea and dysentery. Tlie 
.ddansonta ia properly a native of Africa, but 
it has been introduced, prohably by the 
Mussulmans, into India, where its large white 
flowers appear in May and June, to be in due 
time followed by fruit. 

* a-dant’ t v.t. [Adaunt.] 

£d'-a-pis, s. [From ail apis, a synonym for 
the common rabbit, giveu by Gesner, and 
adopted for this genus from its resemblance 
in size, structure, and, it is believed, in habits, 
to the rabbit.] 

Palccont. : A fossil mammal of which some 


^hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, tbis ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing. 
jhun ; -fion, -tion — zhun* -tious, -sious, -£ious — shus. -ble, -die. See. = bel, d^L 
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remains were met with ia the gj'psum of 
Montmartre, near Paris. It appears to have 
resembled a hedgehog, but to have been one* 
third larger. It was of eocene age. 

adapt', v.t. [In Fr. adopter : Sp. adaptor; 
It'll, adattare : Lat. ad = to; opto — to fit: 
Gr. un-Tta) (7i«pfo) = to fasten, or biad to.] To 
fit to, to adjust to, to make suitable for. ( Used 
either of things material or immaterial ) 

” Ships adapted both lor war and lor trade were 
required. “— Mu ca u lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

" Can portion out his pleasure and adapt 
His round ol pastoral duties." 

Wordsworth Excursion, hk. iv. 

* ad-apt', a. [Adapt, v.] Fitted. 

" Adapt to prudent ihushandry. ° — D' Crfey • CoUin'i 
Walk, cfi. 1. 

ad-ipt-a-bll'-l-ty, s. [Adaptable.] 

L Gen. : The quality of being able to be 
adapted. 

“One of the most woudertul clrcumstaucea in the 
construction of the haud is its adapt ibility to au in- 
finite number of offices . " — Todd A How man ; Physiol. 
A nat., i , 149. 

II. Technically: 

Darwinism . Variability : The capability 

possessed by organized beiugs to acquire new 
qualities through the operation of the external 
conditions of life under which they are placed. 

” On the other band we call adaptability (adapts 
bilitns), or variability (variabilitas}. the capability in- 
herent in all organisms to acquire such new qualities 
under the infiueuce of the outer world.'— Haeckel : 
Hist, of Creation, i, 220. 

ad-apt -a-ble, a. [Adapt.] That may be 

* adapted.* 

t ad apt -a ble ness, s. [Adaptable.] The 
quality ol being able to be adapted or ad* 
justed. 

% Nearly obsolete, ita place being supplied 
by Adaptability. 

Hd-apt-a-tion, *ad-ap’-tion, «. tin Fr. 

adaptation.) 

A. Generally: The act of adapting, ad- 
justing, or fitting to ; the state of beiug 
adapted, adjusted, or fitted to ; the thing 
adjusted. 

*'Its [the eye's] capacity of adaptation, under the 
influence of the will, to distinct vision at every dis- 
tance beyond that of a few inches.”— Todd A Bowman: 
Physiol. Anar , ii. 47. 

B. Technically: 

Darwinism: the capability of acquiring new' 
characters ; also the new characters acquired 
by a living being through the operation of the 
external conditions of life under which it is 
placed. 

"They can hardly he due to adaptations within a 
late period .” — Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. L, ch. vi_ 

**. . . more perfect adaptation to the external 
conditions of life. — Ibid., pt. ii., ch. viii. 

ad-apt ed, pa. par. & a. [Aoapt.] 

” But in the case of an island, or of a country 
partly surrounded by harriers, into which new and 
better adapted forma could not freely enter . . . .** — 
Darwin : (trig, of Species, ch. iv. 

ad apt ed-ness, s. [Aoapt.] The state of 

* being adapted, suitableness. 

ad-3.pt -e r, s. [Adapt.] 

Gen. : One who or that which adapts. 

The term adapter is also used to deaote 
that piece of tubing by which the smaller 
tube of a telescope or microscope containing 
the eye-piece, &c., is connected with the 
larger or main tube. It also signifies, in 
chemical apparatus, a connecting piece of 
tube to unite a retort to a bottle, Ac. 

ad-apt -ing, pr. par. & a. [Adapt.] 

* ad &p'-tion, s. [Adaptation.] 

ad apt -ive, a. [Adapt.] 

3. In an active sense : Having the power of 
adapting one thing to another, or in fact so 
adapting it 

"... the adaptive understanding ." — Coleridge 
Aids to Reflection, p. 8L 

H The adaptive power — the understanding 
which has the faculty of adapting means to 
ends. 

M . . . what I have elsewhere called the adaptive 
power, tliat is. the faculty of adapting means to proxi- 
mate ends. '—Coleridge : Aids to Reflection, p. 176. 

2. In a passive sense. Sjiec. in Biology: 
Capability of being adapted, or being actually 
adapted to something else. 

" In the greater number of mammals the bones 
assume a very modified and adaptive position." — 
Flower Osteology of the Mammalia, p. 242. 

”... adaptive changes of structure ," — Darwin : 
Descent qf Man, vol. i., pt. i,, ch. iv. 


logical character : one founded not on affinity, 
but on analogy. [Analogy.] 

"These resemhlances, though so intimately con- 
nected with the whole life of the being, are ranked as 
merely adaptive or analogical characters."— Darwin . 
Origin qf Species, ch. xiii. 

ad apt -ive-ly, adv. [Adaptive.] In an 
adaptive manner, so as to be adapted to some- 
thing else. 

"... such later and less typical mammalia do 
more effective work by virtue of their adaptively 
modified structures."— Owen. Classif. of Mammalia. 

* ad-apt -ness, s. TAdaptness.] The state 
of being fitted to. 

*1 Adaptation and aptness have now taken 
its place. 

"Some notes are to display the adapt neu of the 
sound to the sense." — Dr. Sewton. 

ad-apt-or-i-al, a. With the tendency to 
adapt; fitting,* suitable. 

A-dar', s. [Heb. -njq ( Adar ). Perhaps from 
the Syrians ; or from the Heb. -ns (adar) 
= to be ample, to be magnificent.] The 
aixth month of the Jewish civil, and the 
twelfth of the ecclesiastical year. The name 
was not introduced till after the Captivity 
(Esther iii. 7, 13 ; viii. 12 ; ix. 1, 15, 17, 21). 
It corresponded to the latter part of Fehruary 
and the beginning of March. If derived from 
the Heb. = to be ample or magnificent, 
the name may refer to the splendid character 
of the spring vegetatioo as seen during Adar. 
The Jewish months being lunar, the year of 
twelve months thus constituted falls short of 
the solar one by about eleven davs. To 
remedy this inequality, a second Adar was 
intercalated once in three years, which was 
called Veadar. 

A-dar -a, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] 

Astran. : A fixed star of the 2 '5 magnitude, 
called also e Canis Maoris. 

ad ar bit-rl-um. [Lat.] [Ad.] 

* a-dar -^e, $. [Gr. aba png or adap^?, or 
a 3a p« o? or a3apKiov ( adarke , adarkes, adarkos, 
or adarkion) — a saline efflorescence oo the 
herbage of marshes.] A saline efflorescence 
on marsh-herbage, first aeea in Galatia. It 
was used in leprosy, tetters, and some other 
skin diseases. 

a-dar’-eon, $. [Heb. pyyrN (adarkon) = a 
daric (1 Chron. xxix. 7 ; Ezra viii. 27), in 
which our English translators rendered it 
“a dram.” In Ezra ii. 69; Neh. vii. 70, 71, 
72, the word is pODVJ (darkemon), also ren- 
dered “ a dram.” Talmud, j-Q-n (darkon) ; Gr. 
3apciKos (dareikos). ] A daric, a Persian gold 
coin current in Palestine after the Captivity. 
Who first struck them is still a matter of 
dispute. [Daric.] 

a-dar -me, s. A small weight used in the 
Spanish peninsula and in Spanish America. 
It is the sixteenth part of a Spanish ounce. 

* a-dar -nech, s. A golden colour. (Howell.) 

* a-da rned, a. Ashamed. (Coles.) 

* a-dar -ris, s. The flower of sea-water. 
(Howell. ) 

* a da se (pa. par. adased, adassid), v. [Icel. 
dasa ; cf. A.S. dw&s = stupid.] [Dase.] 

1. Lit. : To dazzle. 

" My clere and shynynge eyen were all adased and 
derked." — Caxton : Divers Fruytful Ghostly Maters. 

2. Fig. : To put out of countenance. 

" Beth not adased for your innocence." 

Chaucer jed. Urry), p. ir>6. 

a-da'-ta Ts, a-da -tis, or a-da-tys, s. A 

kiad of cloth made of muslin. It is manufac- 
tured in Bengal and other parts of India. 

*a-da unt, *a dant, ta. [A.N. Old form 
of Daunt (q.v.).] 

1. To daunt. (Daniel.) 

2. To tame, to subdue, to extinguish. 

"Hisfleahe wolde have charged him with fatnwae. 
but that the wautonesse of lua wombewith travaile 
and fastyug he adaunteth."— Robert qf Gloucester. 

3. To mitigate, to restrain. 

” Ageyna heom thy w rathe adant, 

Gef heom mercy.” Kyng Alisaunder. 2,853. 

* a-da'unt-rel-ey, s. [Avauntlay.] 

* a-daw’, * a-da we, v.t. & i. 

A. Transitive : 

I. To daunt. 


"As one adavfd and half confused stood." 

Spenser: F. Q„ V. v. 4k 

2, To awake. 

•* But. sire, a tu&Q that waketh of hisslep® 

He may not sodenly wel taken kepe 
Upon a thing, ne seen it parfitly 
TQi that he be adawed veraily/ 

Chaucer : C. T., 10,274 

3. To abate. 

B, Technically: 

1. To be daunted. (Spenser.) 

2. To awake. 

* a-dawe, adv. [Aoaw, p.] Of (from) day, 
i.e., life. 

" Some wolde have hym odawe. 

And some aayde it was not lawe." 

Richard Caeur do Loon, 973. 

a-daw let, a-daw -lut, s. [Hindustani: 
(1) Justice, equity ; (2) a court of justice.] 

In India: A court of justice. I a those 
portions of our Oriental possessions where 
Mohammedan law terms are in use, the courts 
of justice are divided into Dcwancc and Fouj - 
darry, the former being civil and the latter 
criminal courts. 

a-day, a-da y, adv. [Eng. a; day.] 

* I, Iu the day-time, by day. 

" For what thing William woo aday with his bowa. 
Were it fathered, foul, or foure-feted beste." 

WUliam a nd the Werwolf, p. 8. 

2. Each day. 

’’ Cym. Nay, let her languish 
A drop of blood a-day ; and, being aged. 

Die of this folly { ” Shakesp . .- Cyroheline, i- i. 

a-da 'y^, adv. [Eng. a; days.] Oo days or ii 
days. Used in the expression “ oow-a-days.” 

"There be many servants now-a-dayt that break 
away every man from his master.” — 1 Sam. xxv. 10. 

3,d-az, s. [Addice.] (Kennet’s MS. Gloss.) 
(Halliwell.) 

a^i cor -por-ate, v. t. [Lat. ad = to ; corpus = 
body.] To unite one body to another, to in- 
corporate. ( Minsheu : Guide info Tongues, 

1627.) 

&dd, v.t. & i. [In Ger. addiren ; Fr. additionner; 
fr. Lat addo = (1) to give in addition to, (2) to 
add : ad = to, and do = to give.] 

A. Transitive ; 

t I. To give in addition to. 

“And she called bis name Joseph, and said. The 
Lord shall add to me another son." — Gen. xxx. 24. 

2. To put a number or anything to another. 

(a) To put one number to another with the 
view of ascertaining their sum. Aa a rule, 
the number added to is larger than that which 
is added to it, but it may be otherwise. 

” Whatsoever positive idea a man has in his mind 
of any quantity, he can repeat it. and add it to the 
former, as easily as he can add together the idea of 
two days or two years. “—Locke. 

(b) To put one thing to another. 

” Can Nature add a charm, or Art confer 
A new- found luxury not seen in her ?” 

Cowper: Expostulation. 

In this sense it is often followed by up, 
with reference to the fact that one desirous of 
finding the sum of a series of figures placsd 
line beneath line, generally commences witfi 
the lowest, and moves up, till he reaches the 
topmost one. (Lit. & fig.) 

”... as man can certainly produce great result* 
by adding up in any given direction mere individual 
differences."— Da mrin Origin of Species, ch. iv. 

"... rejecting that which is had, preserving and 
adding up all that ia good."— Ibid, 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To augment, to produce an increase. 

” His influence at Edinburgh added to the terror 
which he inspired among the mountains." — Macaulay ; 
Hist, qf England, eh. xiii. 

2. To append one statement to another. 

” He added that he would willingly consent to the 
entire abolition of the tax ii it should appear that the 
tax and the abuses were inseparable. ''—Macaulay : 
Hist, of Eng., ch. xi. 

*[ In the example under B. 1. there may be 
an ellipsis of an accusative after added ; and 
in that under B. 2, the whole statement com- 
mencing that he would may be regarded as a 
substitute for an accusative. 

ltd da, s. [Arahic.] A small lizard, the 
Scincus officinalis, which occurs in Syria, 
Arabia, India, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, and 
elsewhere. It is celebrated by Eastern phy- 
sicians on account of its imagined efficacy in 
curing elephantiasis, leprosy, and other cu- 
taneous diseases common in those regions. 

t ad -d a-ble, a. [Adoible. ] 


•j Biol. An adaptive char<*-ter : An ana- 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ey = a. q.u = kw. 
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lid' dax, s. [An African word; Lat. addax, 
genit. addacis. (PliDy, ii. 37. ) Colonel Hamilton 
Smith considers Pliny's strepsiceros to be the 
genuine addax. ( Griffith's Cuvier, iy. 193.)] 
A species of antelope* formerly called Oryx 
addax, now Oryx nasomaculata. It is about 
three feet seven inches high at the shoulder, 
and three feet eight inches at the loins. It has 
a lengthened mane upon the neck, and a tuft of 
hair beneath the throat, points by which it is 
distinguished from the typical Oryces. The 
horns are equally robust in both sexes, and 
have two and a-half spiral turns. The greater 
part of the animal is of a white colour. It is 
found in Arabia* in the Sahara, and as far west 
as Senegal. 

* &d de, j>rc£. of v. [Had-1 

Sd-de 9 '-im-ate, v.t. [Lat. ad = to ; decimo 
= to decimate ; decimus = the tenth ; decern 
— ten.] To take tithes, or to ascertain the 
amount of tithes. 

&d'-ded, pa. par. <fe a. [Ann.] 

A. ds past participle : 

**. . . 1 wish to get the added force of ill ten."— 
Tyndall: Frag, of Science, iv. 77. 

B. adjective : Additional. 

"The biiby seems to smile with added ch/irms.” 
Cowper : Progress of Error . 521. 

* £d deem', ad dem e, v.t. [A.S. ademan 
= to judge, adjudge, doom, deem, or try.] To 
deem, to adjudge, to account, to regard. 

" Ami for revengement of those wrongful smarts, 

Which I to others did indict afore. 

AdUeem’d me to endure this penance sore.” 

Spenser; F. y., VI.. vill. 22. 

* ad-deem ed, * ad dem ed, pa. par. [An- 

DEEM ] 

Sd-dcn-dum, pi. ad-don -da, gerundive 

par. [Latin.] 

Sing. : A thing ( plur . things) to be added. 

Sd-de-phag'-I-a. s. [Adephagia.J 

ad -der, s. [A.S. nccdre = au adder, the form 
adder having arisen from the wrong division 
of the article and the noun, a needdre, an 
auhlre; Du t. adder = a viper; Icel. nodkr , 
nadhra ; Goth, narlrs ; Wei. neider ; Lat. 
Jiatrix = a water-SDake. J [Natrix.] 

L Specifically: 

I. The most common English name of 
the viper, Pelias berus. Its colour is yel- 
lowish- brown or olive, with a double series 
of black spota along the back, and the sides 
paler and spotted with black. It has a hroad 
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triangular head aud a short tail. It rarely 
exceeds two feet in length. It is the only 
poisonous reptile in Britain. The common 
snake ( Coluber natrix ), which is sometimes 
confounded with it, may be distinguished by 
having a longer tail, and what looks like a 
yellowish-white collar around its neck. The 
minute wounds made by an adder-bite should 
be promptly sucked and the poison spat out, 
after which they should be bathed with olive- 
oil, and ammonia administered internally. 

” It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking." 

Shakes;). : Julius Ctrsar, il. I. 

2. In Scripture: An appellation given to 
four prohaldy venomous snakes : 

(a) (achshub), Gr. io-m's (aspis) = the 

viper (Bochart, &c.) or the puff adder (Col. 
Hamilton Smith), Ps. cxl. 3, quoted in Rom. 
iii. 13, where the reptile is called the asp. 

(h) jr® ( pethen ), Ps. lviii. 5; xci. 13 = the 

“asp" of Dent, xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, 16; 
Isa. xi. 8. It may be the Naia haje (Dr. 
Lindsay Alexander, Ac.). 


(c) (tsiphoni) and £22 ( tsepha ), Prov. 
xxiii. 32. In this passage it ia rendered in 
Septuagint Greek Kfepaerms (keraxtes). It is 
the “cockatrice" of Isa. xi. 8; xiv. 29; 
lix. 5. [Cockatrice.] 

(d) •jD’EO ( shephiphon ), Gen. xlix. 17. Pro- 
bably the Vipera cerastes. 

" Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
path, that bitetb the horae heels, so that his rider 
shall fall backward."— (Jen. xlix. 17. 

IL Genetically : 

1. Any serpent of the extended Linnjean 
genus Coluber. ( Griffith's Cuvier, ix. 256, 331.) 

2. Plural. Adders: The name given by 
Haeckels translator to the Aglypliodonta, a 
sub-order of Serpents. 

3. An animal, plant, or anything more or 
less closely resembling the adder described 
under No. 1. (See the compounds below.) 

adder-bead, s. [Adder-stone.] (Scotch.) 

adder-bolt, adder-fly, s. A name 
sometimes given to various species of dragon- 
flies. 

adder-gem, s. A kind of charm. 

adder-like, a. Like an adder. 

Spec.: Venomous, revengeful. 

'•Worm-like ’twa3 trampled— adder-like avenged." 

Byron Corsair, canto i. 14. 

adder-pike, s. The lesser weaver, or 
sting-fish (Truchinus vipera). 

adder’sgrass, s. 

*1. A plant; the Cynosorchis. (Gerard: 
Herball.) 

2. A name sometimes giveD to the Adder's 
tongue (q. v. ). 

adder’s month, s. A name for the plants 
of the genus Microstylis. (American.) 

adder-stone, adder-bead (Scotch), s. 
[So called because it was formerly supposed 
to be formed by adders. (See Jamieson : Scott. 
Diet.)] A stone or bead used by the Druids 
as an amulet. 

adder’s tongue, s. 

I. Singular: 

1, The English name of the fern-genus 
Ophioglossnm. The scientific appellation [fr. 
Gr. o«f»i? (ophis) = a serpent ; y AW era (glossa) 
= tongue] has nearly the same meaning. The 



adder’s tongue (ophioglossum vulgatum). 

i. Complete plant. 2. Fructification, 

a Portion of No. 2. magnified. 4. Spores. 

reference is to the fact that the fructifica- 
tion is not, as is usual with ferns, on the back 
of the frond, but is in a lengthened spike, 
remotely resembling a serpent’s tongue. One 
species occurs in England, the common adder's 
tongue (Ophioglossum intlgatum). 

2. Yellow adder’s tongue : A name for the 
Erythronium Americanvm, a genus of lilia- 
ceous plauts. 

II. Plural: Lindley’s name for tho Ophio- 
glossaceae, an order of the Filicalcs or Fern- 
alliance. [Ophioglossacede.] 

adder’s wort, s. 

* 1. The common bistort, or snakeweed 
(Polygonum bistorto). 

t 2, The adder's tongue (q.v.). 

Tj Sea-adder. The fifteen-spined stiekleback 
(q.v.); sometimiv. applied to Syngnathus acus, 
the needle-fish (q.v.). 


* ad-det-tit, pa. par. [Debt.] Indebted. 
(Scotch.) 

" And was addetlit for my misdoing 
Unto our cuutr£ to have sufferit paDe,” 

Douglas : Virgil. ML 

ad -di-bil -i-ty, * ad-da-bil -I-ty, s. 

[Lat. addo = to put to, to add.] Capability 
of being added. 

" This endless addition or addibility (if »Dy one like 
the word better) of numbers, so apparent to the mind, 
is that which gives u» the clearest and most distinct 
idea of infinity.”— Locke. 

ad-di-ble, ad -da-ble, a. [Lat. o.ddo = to 
put to, to add ] That may be added, capable 
of being added. 

"The first number in every addition ia called the 
addable nuralier ; the other the number or imnil>era 
added ; and the numbers invented by the addition, the 
aggregate or stun. "—Cocker. 

" The clearest idea It can get of infinity is the cm*, 
fused incomprehensible remainder of endless addi hie 
numbers, which affords no prospect of stop or boun- 
dary.”— Locke. 

* ad di 9 e (1), s. [Adze.] 

“The addice hath its blade made thin and some- 
what arching. As tbe axe hath its edge parallel to 
its handle, so the addice hath its edge athwart the 
handle, and is ground to a basil on its inside to its 
outer edge.” — Moxon: Mechanical Exercises. 

* ad -dice (2), s. An addled egg. (Huloct.) 
(llalliwell.) 

ad diet . v.t. (Lat. addictus, pa. par. of oddico 

* = to adjudge or assign, to devote to ; ad = to ; 
dico, dicavi = to dedicate, to consecrate.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Completely to give one’s self over to a 
practice or pursuit. This may be good, in- 
different, or bad. 

(a) Good : 

"They have addicted themselves to the ministry of 
the saints."— i Cor. xvi. 15. 

(b) Indifferent : 

. . as little addicted to staying at home as then 
kinsfolk of New England."— J. S. Mill : Pol. Econ 
'* A poet's cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wish to have. 

Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire." 

Cowper : The Retired Cat. 

"... the Hebrew, which stands second in point of 

antiquity, is less addicted to this practice."— tleames . 
Compar. Gram., Aryan Lang, of India, vol. 1., ch. iv 

(c) Bad: 

"A man gross indeed, sottish, and addicted to low 
company and low merriment.”— Macaulay: Bist. Eng.. 
ch. iv. 

*f It is not creditable to human nature that 
the bail sense of the word dow ia the most 
common one, as if one more frequently gave 
himself over to aD evil pursuit or practice than 
to a good one, and the devotion in the former 
case was, as a rule, greater than in the latter. 

B, Technically. Old Roman Law: Various 
meanings, among others, to assign a debtor to 
the service of his creditor as a means of 
liquidating hia debt. The principal of the 
debt, as contradistinguished from the interest 
accruing on it, was called addictus. With 
tacit reference to this Roman custom, Ben 
Jonson says, " I am neither author nor fauter 
of any sect, but if I have any thing, defend 
it as truths." 

"... the technical difference between the nexus 
and the addictus, or between the debt arising from the 
principal loan and that arising from unpaid interest.” 
— Lewis : Early Roman Hist., ch. xiL 

addict^ a. [Lat. addictus, pa. par. of oddico.] 

* Addicted. 

"If he be addict to vice." 

Shake tp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 17 . 

ad-dict ed, pa. par. [Anoirr.] Wholly 

* given over to. This may be done formally ; or 
it may arise, without the deliberate intention 
of the individual, by his allowing himself to 
be overmastered by a habit. 

t ad-dict ed-ness, s. [Addicted.] The 
quality or the state of being addicted. 

"Those know how little I have remitted of my 
former addictedness to make chemical experiment*." 
— Boyle. 

ad dict -ing, pr. par [Addict.] 

*[ It is generally followed by a reflective 
pronoun. Its meaning is = devoting [one’s 
self] to, giving one’s self wholly over to ; 
allowing one’s self to become a slave to a 
habit. 

ad-dic-tion, .i. [Lat. addictio = the sentence 
of a pra tor ailjudging property to any oue, or 
a debtor to the service of his creditor.] 

1. The act of addicting or devoting. 

2. The state of being addicted or devoted^ 
propensity, proclivity. 


boil, b 6$; poilt, jrffrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-oia — sha ; -elan = shim, -tion, sion — shun ; -sion, -tioa = shun* -tious, -sious, -clous = shus» -ble, -die, &e. — b?l, del. 
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" Since his addiction was to courses vain : 

His companies uniettvrVl, i-ude, and shallow.*’ 

Shakesp. : King Henry F., L 1. 

&d-dlng, pr. par . [Add.] 

ad-dit'-a-ment, s. [Lat. additamenlurn, q.v.] 
* Something added, as property to property 
previously acquired, furniture to a bouse, or 
a commercial venture to one which has gone 
before. [Additamentum.] 

** But then it must be considered whether the 
Charge of the additatnent will not destroy the profit." 
— Bacon; Physiol. Hem, 

ad-dit-a-men -turn, s. [Lat. = an addition, 
an increase.] 

Old A not. : That method of joining hone to 
bone which, is called epiphysis. [Epiphysis.] 

ad-di tion, s. [In Ger. and Fr. addition; 
Ital. addizxone : fr. Lat. o dditio ; addo— to 
put to. ] [Add. ] 

L The act of adding— 

(a) An arithmetical number, an algebraic 
term, or, more generally, anything to another 
of the same kind. 

’’The Infinite distance between the Creator and the 
nobleat of all creatures can never be measured, nor ex- 
hausted by endless addition of finite degrees." — Bent . 

(b) Anythiug to one of a different kind, as 
** this addition of iDsult to injury/' 

IT- The state of being added to. 

*’ Their common object was to collect the memorials 

E reserved in the different nations and cities, whether 
l sacred or civil depositories, and to puhliab tbein for 
general information, in tbe form in which they were 
obtained, without addition or subtraction."— Lewis : 
Early Rom. Hitt., ch. xlv. 

IIL The thing added. 

(a) Ordinary Language: An arithmetical 
number, an algebraic term, or anything added 
to another of the same kind or to something 
else of a different character. 

’’Such a kingdom, bad it been contiguous to Pro- 
vence. would indeed have been a most formidable 
addition to the French monarchy ."— H a cau lay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

“ Tbev ere not mentioned by Livy, and probably 
formed no part of the Licinian law. but were addi- 
tions of a subsequent date."— Lewis: Early Rom. Hist., 
ch. xiii. 

(b) Technically: 

1. Arith.: The branch of arithmetic which 
teaches how one can find a number equal to 
the sum of two or more given numbers. It 
is divided into simple and compound addition. 
Simple Addition deals with numbers of the 
same denomination, as 

£2 

6 £3 

5 £4 

TT £9 

while Compound Addition has to do with those 
of different denominations, as 
£ s. d. 

1 6 11 

2 4 8 


£3 H 7 

" Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers 
of like kind together into one sum or total .” — Cocker : 
Arithmetic k. 

2. Law: The title or designation given to 
a person beyond his name and surname, with 
the view of more accurately distinguishing 
him from others. Thus in the title “A. B., 
Esq., Barrister at Law," the expressions Esq. 
and Barrister at Law are the addition. In 

“A. B., Esq., of ” [naming his estate], all 

after the Christian name A. and the surname 
B. is an addition. In Scotland the term 
designation is generally used instead of addi- 
tion. 

3. Her . ; Something added to a coat of arms 
as a mark of honour, as, for instance, a 
bordure, a quarter, a canton, a gyron, or a 
pile. It is opposed to Abatement. [Abate- 
ment.] (Lit. and Jig.) 

“Ajax. I thank thee. Hector : 

Thou art too gentle, and too free a man ; 

1 came to kill thee, cousin, and bear hence 
A great aildition earned in thy death." 

Shakesp. : Trod us and Cretsida, iv. 5. 
"They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition ; And indeed it takes 

From our achievements." Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

4. Music : A dot placed at the right side of 
a note, to indicate that it is to be lengthened 
one half. Thus f* is a crotchet and a half, 
not simply a* crotchet. 

5. Distillation : Anything added to a wash 
or liquor when it is in a state of fermenta- 
tion. 


ad-di’-tion-al, a. As. [In Fr. additionel ] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to that which 
is added. 

”... whether any, or if any, how much, of these 
ad/litional debts would be claimed .”— Proude : Hist, 
of Engl., voL iv. 

”... every increase of capital gives, or Is capable 
of giving. atUlirional employment to industry, and 
tbis without assignable limit." — J. S. Mill: Political 
Economy. 

B. -4s substantive : That which is added. 

” Maybe, some little additional may further tbe in- 
corporation. "— 8a con. 

ad-di tion-al-ly, adr. [Addition*.] Byway 

* of addition. 

* ad di -tion-a-ry, a. [Addition.] The 

same as Additional. 

ad -dit-ive, a. [Lat. additirus.] That may 
be or is to be added ; opposed to subtractive. 
(Used of numbers, of algebraic quantities, or 
figuratively.) 

"... all of it is admire, none of it la subtrac- 
tive." — Carlyle : Heroes and Hero- WoriAij). Lect. IV. 

ad -dit-or y, o. [Addition.] That which 
adds or may add. 

" The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger 
share of reputation than belongs to him. to enable 
hitn to serve some good end or purpose. ” — A rbuth not. 

ad’-dix, 5. [Gr. 533*! (addix) — a measure of 
four xoiriKts (choinikes). 1 A Greek measure of 
capacity, containing about half an English 
gallon. 

* ad -die (1), v.t. A i. [0. Norse odlask = to 
get, to grow ; Sw. odla = to till, to cultivate 
the soil, the sciences, the memory.] 

A. Transitive: To earn, to get by cultiva- 
tion or labour. 

” With guodmen‘3 hogs, or corn, or hay, 

1 addle my niuepeuca every day." 

RHchard of Dalton Dale 

In this sense it is now confined to tha 
Nortli of Eugland. ( Halliwell .) 

B. Intransitive ; To grow, to thrive. 

" Where lvye emhraseth the tree very sore. 

Kill ivye. ar tree else will addle no more." 

Tusser ; Eire Hundred Points (1573), p. 47. 

ad ‘-die (2), v.t. [In A.S. adl , add, adol is = a 
disease ; as adj. = diseased, corrupted, putrid : 
adela = filth, adelilit — filthy ; WeL hadlu = 
to decay, to rot ; Sw. adla or ala = to pass 
urine. (Used of cows.)] To cause to rot by 
depriving of vitality. (Used chiefly of eggs.) 
[See the adjective.] ^ 

^ Rarely, if ever, employed, except in the 
pa. par. Addled (q.v.). 

&d-dle, * ad -ill (0. Scotch), a. A s. [See the 
verb.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Putrid through having been deprived of 
vitality, as an egg. 

"There *s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too fresh or addle ; 

And still at random, as he goes. 

Among the rabble root bestowA" — Hudibras. 

2. Deprived of intellectual vitality. 

"... yet thy bead has been beaten as addle as an 
egg ."— Shakesp : Rome o and Juliet, iii. L 

B. As substantive: 

1. Fool and putrid water. 

"... ache gan behold 
In black adill the hallowit watter cold 
Changit in the altare."— Doug. : Virg., 115. 

2. The dry lees of wine. 

^1 Id Somersetshire, addle = a swelling with 
pus in it ; and in the South of England 
addfe-pool is a pool into which the liquid from 
a dunghill trickles. (Halliwell.) 

addle-beaded, a. [Eng. addle ; head.] A 
term of contempt applied to one whose brain 
seems destitute of all intellectual vitality. 

addle-pated, a. [Eng. addle; pate ] The 
same as Addle-headed. 

” Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pa/ed ; 

Who rhyme, below eveu David's psalms translated." 

Dryden. 

ad -died, pet. par. A a. [Addle (2)l] Putrescent, 
rotten. (Used chiefly of eggs when in a state 
of decay through being deprived of vitality.) 

M Now, if the cuckoo was obliged to sit on her own 
eggs, she wonld either have to sit on all together, and 
therefore leave those first laid so long that they pro- 
bably would become addled." — Darwin: Journal of 
Voyage round the World, ch. iii. 

ad-dol -or-ate, v.i. [Lat. ad= to, for; dolor 
= grief.] To grieve. ( Florio : Eng. £ Ital. Diet., 
" Dolorarc.’") 


ad doo m, r.f. [A.S. demon ~ to deem, judge, 
‘ think.] To adjudge, to doom. [Deem, Doom.] 

ad-dor se, v. t. [Lat. ad = to ; dorsu m — back.] 
Her. : To place back to back. (Used of 
animals on coats of amis.) 


ad-dor sed, pa. par. A a. [Addorse.] 

As adjective. Her , ; 

Back to back (used 
of animals oil coats of 
arms, or, less fre- 
quently, of any other 
figures capable of 
being placed back to 
back). In place of 
addorsed, the French 
term adosse, or the 
English word endorsed, 
is occasionally em- 
ployed. (Glossary of addorsed. 
Heraldry.) 

* ad doubed, a. [A.N.] Armed, accoutred. 

”... was hotter than ever to provide himself of 
horse and armour, saying that he would go to the 
island bravely addoubetl. and show himself to his 
charge ” — Sidney : Arcadia, p. 277. 



ad-doul se, v.t. [Adclce.] 


ad-dress’, v.t. A i. [Fr. adresser; O. Fr. 
* adrescer , adrccier, from Late Lat. drictio, 
direct io, from Lat. directus.) [DaEss.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To make straight. 

2. To dispose, to make military or naval 
dispositions, or generally to prepare for any 
enterprise or work. 

"They fell directly on the English battle; where- 
upon the Earl of Warwick addressed his men, to taka 
the flank." — Hayward. 

*J It is sometimes used iu this sense with 
the reflexive pronoun self or selves. 

” It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L L 

* 3. To put on : as, To address one’s arms. 

4. To direct prayers, vows, or, indeed, oral 
communications of any kind to a person or 
being. Followed by the accusative of tha 
vow, petition, or other communication, and 
to applied to the person or being addressed. 

"Away 1 address thy prayers to Heaveu." 

Byron : Paritina, 12. 

Specially : 

(a) To make a speech to, followed by the 
accusative of the public body or other audi- 
ence addressed. 


" He now addressed the House of Peers, for the first 
time, with characteristic eloquence, sprigbtliuess, and 
audacity ." — Hacaulay : Hist . Eng , cb. vl 

( b ) To present to a superior, and especially 
to the ruling sovereign, a congratulatory, sup- 
plicative, or other formal document in which 
be figures in the second person. Also to pray 
or return thanks to God. 


"The representatives of the nation in Parliament. 
And the privy -council, addressed the king to hav* it 
recall ecL—SwtA- 


'* Strains follow'd of acknowledgment address'd 
To an Authority enthroned Above 
Tha reach of sight." 

Wordsworth r Excursion, bk. iff. 


In this second sense also it is sometimes 
used with the reflexive pronoun self or selves. 


” In vain did she address herself to numerous place* 
In Greece, the Asiatic coast, and tbe intermediate 
islands.*' — Qrotc: Hut. of G reece, vol. i., j*t. L, cb. L 

5. To write a direction on the back of a 
letter. [Address, s., LI I. 3.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : To consign goods to the care of 
an agent, or, generally, of another. 

2. Golf. : To aim : as, To address the ball 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To prepare. 

2. To make a communication to, to speak to. 

" Young Turn us too the beauteous maid addressed .* 
Dryden: Virgil ; jEncid viiL Si. 


■j By supposing ellipses of accusatives i* 
the two last senses, tbe intransitive use of tha 
verb will disappear. 


ad-dress', s. [In Ger. A Fr. adresse.] 

* L The preparing of ODe’s self for action 
or a course of conduct. 

" His [Christ's] address to Judgment shall sufficiently 
declare bis person, and his office, and bis proper 
glories," — J. Taylor: Sermon. 

IL The act of making a verbal or written 
communication. 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e : ey = a. qu —kw# 


addressed— adenitis 
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Specially : 

1. Manner of speaking, delivery. 

" . . . Affectionate in look, 

Aad tender in addreng, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty iacu." 

Covoper; Tusk, bk. 11 

2. Tact, skilful management. 

"Prior, with mucb address, and perhaps with the 
help of a little hypocrisy, completely removed this 
nnfitvonrable i in press io u. — J/a ca ulay : Hist, of Eng., 
ch. xxi/l. 

11L The verbal or written communication 
made. 

Specially : 

1. A soft speech, or soft speeches, made to 
a female with the view of gaining her affec- 
tions ; courtship. Formerly sing, and plur., 
now plur. only. Chiefly in the phrases “to 
pay one’s addresses to,” or, more rarely, “to 
make one's addresses to.” 

" They often have reveal'd their pnssloa to me : 

But tell me whose addretx thou favour et most ; 

1 long to know, and yet 1 dread to hear it.* 

A d diton. 

"A gentleman, whom I am sure you yourself would 
have approved, made liis addresses to me." — Addison. 

2. A written or pi iuted communication from 
one or both the Houses of Parliament, or from 
any inferior body, to the sovereign ; a written 
communication to one who is about to receive 
a testimonial ; a petition, or anything similar. 

" The address was instantly seat up to the Lords." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xf. 

“While Westml uster was in this state of excitement, 
the Common Council was preparing at Guildhall an 
address of thanks and congratulation."— i/acauf ay .• 
Hist. Eng., ch. X. 

" Venus had heard the virgin's soft address. 

That, as the wound, the passion might Increase." 

Prior. 

3. The direction on tha back of a letter ; 
the intimation on a visiting card, or anything 
similar, aa to what one’s full name ia and 
where one resides. 

ad -dress cd, * ad-drest r , pa. par. [An- 
nnESS, v .] Prepared, ready. 

” Philost. So please your grace, the prologue is addrest, 
The. Let him approach. " 

Shnkesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, v. L 

ad dress -er, s. [Address.] One who ad- 
dresses. 

" The addressers offer their own persons .''— Burke to 
the Sheriff qf Bristol. 

ad-dress-ful, a. [Address, s.] Full of 

* address, full of tact, akilful. [Address, s. 
II. 2.] 

ad-dress-mg, pr. par. [Address, v.] 

* ad dress -ment, s. [Eng. address ; -merit.) 
Addressing. 

“The most solemn piece of all the Jewish service — 
I mean that great atonement— was performed towards 
the east, quite contrary to all other manner of 
addrenment in their devotion ."— Ord MS. [Latham : 
Diet.) 

t ad-drest', pa, par. [Addressed.] 

ad-du'^e, v.t. [Lat. o<&2nco=to lead to, to 
conduct : ad — to ; duco = to lead.] 
t I . To lead or draw to. 

2. To bring forward or cite a passage, an 
example, an argument, or decision in favour 
of a statement or opinion. 

M Iu such cases it would seem to be the simple duty, 
and the only course for the historian, to relate the 
facta as recorded, to adduce his authorities, and to 
abstain from all explanation for which he has no 
ground ."— MUman : Hist, of Jews, 3rd edit., Preface. 

"Numerous examples of this power may be ad- 
duced.” —Todd <t Boorman : Physiol, A nat., 1. 11. 

" Reasons of no great weight were adduced on both 
■Ides; for neither party ventured to speak out."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xii. 

ad du ced, pa. par. [AnnncE.] 

ad-du -fjent, a. [Lat. adducens, pr. par. of 
adduco.] [Adduce.] Lending or drawing to. 

Anat. : A term applied to muscles which 
draw one portion of the bodily structure to- 
wards another. 

Adducent muscles = adductor muscles. [Ad- 
ductor.] 

ad dii'-^er, $. [Adduce.] One who adduces 
or brings forward, or cites for the purpose of 
argument. 

ad du'^I-blc, a. [En g. adduce ; -ihlc — able.) 
Which may be adduced or brought forward. 

*" The adducibto testimonies In favour of . . . ." 
— Gladstone : State in Relation to Church. 

ad-du-^mg, pr. par. [Adduce.] 
t ad-duct', v.t. To draw or lead to, to lure. 


boil, b6>^; potlt, jdvPl; cat, £ell, chorus, 
-clan — sban* -tlon, -sion = shun ; 


. . either impelled by lewd disposition, or 
adducted by hope of rewards.” — Times Storehouse. 
Ord MS. 

ad due -tlon, s. [Lat. adductum, supine of 

* adduco.) [Adduce.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : The act of leading or draw- 
ing to, bringing forward or citing ; the state 
of being led or drawn to, brought forward or 
cited. 

B, Technically: 

Anat. .'The drawing together of one part of 
the frame to another by the action of muscles. 

ad-duct'-ive, a. [In Fr. adductif.) Leading 
or drawing to ; bringing forward ; or lifted to 
do so. 

"... their adduct ive motioa.”— Brevint : Saul 
and Samuel at Endor, p. 411. 

ad-duct'-or, s. or a. [Lat] ( 5 .) That which 
lea da or draws to ; (a.) leading or drawing to. 

Anat. : A term applied to a muscle whose 
function it is to bring one part of the physical 
frame towards or in contact with another one, 
which, as a rule, is larger or more important 
than the flrst. 

"The muscular Impressions [in bivalve shells] are 
those of the adductors, the foot and hysaus, the 
siphons and the mantle." — Woodioard : Mollwca, 

p. 401. 

’* The adductor impressions are usually simple, 
although the muscles themselves may be composed of 
two elements." — Ibid., pp. 4<J0-1. 

*ad-dul5e, "a-dul^e, *ad~doulse, v.t. 
[Lat. du Ic ia = sweet.] 

Lit. £ Jig. : To sweeten. (Minsheu : Diet. 
Hou'dl: Diet.) 

" Thus did the French ambassadors, with great show 
of their king's affection, and many sugared words, 
seek to addulee all matters between the two kings.” 
—Bacon: Henry VII. 

-ade. A suffix occurring in words originally 
French, as cannonade, rodomontade. It corre- 
sponds to the Spanish cida, the Italian ata, 
and the Latin pa. par. at us. It implies an 
action in progress. 

a '-deb, s. [Arab.], An Egyptian weight, gener- 
ally of 210 okes. In Rosetta, however, it is 
only 150 okes. The oke is about English 
pounds avoirdupois. 

a-de'-la, s. [Gr. 55n\o* (adelos) — not seen, 

* inconspicuous : a, priv. ; and 8»i\o* (delos) = 
visible.] A genus of moths, belonging to the 
family of Yponomentid:e. It contains the A. 
De Gcerella , or Long-horn Moth, which spins 
thin gossamer threads like those of spiders. 
It is found in woods. 

ad-el-an-ta'-do, s. [Span.] A governor of 
a province ; a lieutenant-governor. ( Minsheu ) 

"Open no door; if the adelantado of Spain were 
here, he should not enter,” — B, Jonson: Every Man 
out of his Humour. 

a-del-ar-thros-ma-ta, s. pi. [Gr. 5817X0* 

( [adelos ) = not seen, * inconspicuous, secret ; 
ap0pov (a rthro n) = articulation, joint; and 
(rd>fj.a (soma) = body.] Animals having bodies 
with inconspicuous joints. 

Zool .: Thethird order of Trachearian spiders. 
It consists of animals which have the ceplmlo- 
thorax and the abdomen closely united ; 
but in the latter, when closely examined, in- 
conspicuous annulations will appear. They 
have jaws, connected with which ara palpi 
and nipping claws like those of the scorpion. 
They are divided into three families— the 
Phalangidae, the Oheliferidae, and the Solpu- 
gidre (q.v.). 

a-del-ds' ter, s. [Gr. 58nXo* (adelos) — not 
seen, and atn-qp (aster) = a star. Lit. : A 11 
unseen star.] 

Bot. : A nominal genus proposed for the 
purpose of placing under it those garden 
plants which, not having been seen in flower, 
or at least not yet having had the flowers 
botanically examined, cannot for the present 
be classified. With the progress of botany, 
one ndelaster after another will find another 
resting-place, and the artificial genua will dis- 
appear. 

* fcd el-iiig, * ath'-el ing,$. [A.S. erthding, 
adrlyng — the son of a king, a prince, one of 
the royal blood, the heir apparent to the 
crown, a nobleman next in rank to the king. 
(Bos worth.) From n-thcl, cthele — noble, ami 
ling = state or condition of a person. In Sw. 
adclijj; Put. cdcl; Ger. edd and adelig = noble. 
In Sp. hidalgo — an inferior grade of nohle- 
inan. In Arab, athala is = to bo well rooted, 


or to be of noble stock or birth.] A title of 
honour in common use among the Saxons. It 
occurs in the name Edgar Atbebug. [Ethel, 
Athel.] 

ad -el-ite, $. [Sp.] A person belonging to 
the class of Spanish conjurors who pretended 
to read fortunes by the flight or singing of 
birds and other so-called omens. They were 
called also Almoganeans. 

a-del'-o-pode, a. [Gr. 5 <jqXo* (adelos) = not 
seen, obscure : a, priv. ; o* (deles) = visible ; 
ttcm >5 (pous ), genit. ttoXo* (jtodos) = foot.] 

Zool : Not having visible feet, not having 
the feet appareut. 

a del -phi-a, s. pi. [Gr. 55c Xd>o* (adelphos) 

* = a brother.*] 

Bot. : Brotherhoods. The fanciful but still 
not inappropriate name given by Linnaeus to 
the aggregations or bundles of stamina found 
in some genera of plants. When all the 
stamina in a flower were aggregated into one 
bundle, as in the mallows and geraniums, he 
placed the plant under his class Monadelphia 
(one brotherhood) ; when into twe bundles, 
as in most of tbe papilionaceous sub-order, he 
ranked it under his Diadelphia (two brother- 
hoods) ; and when into more than two, as in 
the Hypericum, then it was assigned its place 
in his Polyadelphia (many brotherhoods). 

A-del-pht-a-ni, A-del'-phi-an^, s. pi 

[Named after their leader, Adelphius.] 

Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect in the fourth 
century, the members of which always faated 
on Sunday. [Edchites.J 

a del'-pho-lite, s. [In Ger. adelpholit, fr. 
Gr. a6e\<po<; (adclphos) = a brother, and Xidos 
(Uthos) = stone. ] 

Min. : A columbate of iron and manganese. 
It is subtranslucent, has tetragonal crystals, a 
greasy lustre, a brownish-yellow, brown, or 
black colour, and a white or yellowish-white 
streak. It ia from Finland, whera it occurs 
with columbite. (Dana.) 

* adnem-and, s. [Adamant.) 

ademp-tion, s. [Lat. ademptio = a taking 
away : ad = to ; emptio — a buying ; adirno, 
ade mi, ademptum— to take to oneself, to taka 
away : ad — to ; emo = to take, to receive, to 
buy.] 

Law : The revocation of a grant. 

* a-den' (pa. par. adenyd), v. [Old form of 
Din (q.v.).] To din, to stun. 

" I adenyd of that dynt, 

HiC stoned ine and made me stont, 

Styl out of my steven." 

MS. Douce. ( HallUceU. ) 

A'-den, s. [Arabic for Heb. Eden.) 

Poet.: Eden. 

" For thee in those bright Isles is built a bower. 
Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour." 

Byron : Bride qf Abydos, canto il. 20. 

a-den-and -ra, s. [(1) Gr. a&rjv (aden)=(i.) an 
acorn, rii.) a gland ; an/p (aner), genit. av8pog 
(andros) ~ a male. Bot. : A stamen.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Rutacese, 
Rueworts, and the section Diosme®. Several 
species are cultivated in greenhouses. 

a-den-an'-ther-a, s. [In Sp., Port., and 
Ital. adenantera, fr. Gr. a8»/v (arfe/t) =: (1) an 
acorn, (2) a gland ; 5i'0npoc (an thiros) — flow ery, 
blooming: ai0£u> (aatfieo) = to bloom; av0o? 
(anthos) =: a blossom, a flower.] Bastard 
flower fence. A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Leguminosae, and the snb-order 
Mimosete. The best known species is the A. 
pavonina, an unarmed tree, with small white 
flowers, in axillary and terminal racemes. It 
ia wild in some parts of India, besides growing 
there in gardens. The bright scarlet seeds 
are worn by women in the East as beads, and 
the chips yield a yellow dye, called in the 
Mahratta country Rukta-chumlum, or red 
san dal -■wood,* which is used by the Brahmau* 
for marking their foreheads. 

a-den'-f-form, a. [Gr. adijv (adcn) = ( 1) an 

* acorn, (2) a gland ; Lat. forma = form, sliapa.] 
Shaped like a gland. 

a-dcn-i'-tis, s. [Gr. a&gv (aden) = . . .a 

* gland ; snip -it is = inflammation.] 

Med. : 1 nflnmmation of the lymphatic glands. 
It almost always exists with angeioleucitis = 
inflammation of the lymphatic vessels. It is 
produced when an open wound of any kind 


9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^enephon, exist, -mg. 
sion, -tion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -fcle, -die. Sac. — bcl, deL 


so 


adeno — adhant are 


cornea in contact with irritating or poisonous 
matter, generally from without, though some- 
times also generated within itself. When one 
with a sore on his hand has to touch a noxious 
fluid, he should smear the wound with oil or 
grease to prevent the poisoning of the ab- 
sorbents. 

a-den-o. 

In composition: Connected with a gland, 
affecting a gland. 

adeno-meningeal fever, s. A par- 
ticular kind of lever, believed by Pinel to arise 
from the diseases of the mucous follicles of 
the intestines, and from that alone. (Dr. 
Tweedie: Cycl. of Pract. Med., art. " Fever.") 

a-den o-caripus, s. [Gr. aiyv (a den) = 
.... a gland ; xapwos (karpos) — fruit. ] 
Botany : A genus of papilionaceous plants 
allied to Genista. They have fine yellow 
flowers, and are fouud on the mountains of 
Southern Europe and the regions adjacent. 

ad en-o-^ele, s. [Gr. adyv ( aden ) — a gland ; 
*»7\rj (kele) = a tumour.] 

Surgery : A growth or tumour in the female 
breast, resembling the tissue of the breast 
itself. It takes a variety of forms, and has 
been called Chronic Mammary Tumour , Pan- 
creatic Sarcoma, Mammary Glandular Tumour, 
Hydatid Disease of the Breast , and Serocystic 
Sarcoma. It requires excision. 

a-den -og -ra-phy, 5. [Gr. a&yv (aden) — 

* a gland, and (graphe) — a delineation, a 

description ; 7 pa^uj (grapho) — to write.] The 
department of anatomy which treats of the 
glands. 

ad en Old, a. [Gr. a6yv (aden) = a gland ; 
( eidos ) = that which is seen, form ; from 
(ew/o) = to see.] Having the form of a 
gland, glandiform. 

a-den ol og-i-cal, a. [Adenology.] Per- 
taining to the science of adenology ; pertaining 
to investigations regarding the glands. 

a-den-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. abyv (aden) = a 
gland ; \6-joi (logos') = a discourse. ] 

Anot. : That part of anatomical science 
which treats of the glands, their structure, 
function, and the alteration which they 
undergo in disease. 

a-den oph-y-ma, & [Gr. aiyv (aden) — 
a gland ; <t>vpa, or <pi>pa (phuma), in Lat. 
phyma — a growth, a tumour, fr. <pvm (phuo) — 
to bring forth.] 

Med. : The swelling of a gland. When the 
liver is thus affected, the term used is hepato- 
phynia ; when the groin, then it is fcuho. 

&d en-os, s. “Marine cotton," a species of 
cotton brought from Aleppo. 

ad'-en-ose, a. [Gr. aiyv (aden) = a gland.] 
Resembling a gland ; pertaining to a gland ; 
adenous. 

ad-en-ost-y'-le-ae, s. pi. [Gr. adyv (aden) = 
... a gland ; <7™ A or (stulos), Lat. stylus = 
a pillar, a style for writing with, the style of 
a plant.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe or sub-division of Com- 
posite plants of the tribe or division Eupa- 
toriacese. It consists of genera in which the 
style is covered with long glandular hairs. 
Examples : Adeuostylis, Eupatorium, Lina- 

triS. [ADENOSTYLIS.] 

2,d-en-bst-y’-lis, s. [Adenostyle^e.] 

Bot . ; The typical genus of the tribe Adeno- 
styleae (q.v.). The species are found on the 
mountains of Southern Europe. A. glabra has 
been used in coughs. 

ad-en-ot'-om y, s. [Gr. aiyv (aden) = a 
gland, and ropy (tome)= a cutting, from r4/iw 
(temno) = to cut.] 

Aiiat. : The cutting of a gland. 

id'-en-oilSt a. [Gr. aoljv (aden) — a gland.] 
The same as Adenose (q.v.). 

* a-dent’, v.t . To fasten. (Minskeu.) 

* arden yd, pa. par. [Aden, 0.] 

Ad-e-o'-na, s. (A Roman goddess.] 

I. -4sfron. : An asteroid — the 145th found. 
It was discovered by Mr. C. II. T. Peters 
on the 3rd of June, 1S75; another asteroid, 
Vibilia, having previously been met with by 
the same gentleman that night. 


2. Zool. : A genus of Zoophytes allied to 
Eschara. 

*a-dep-$i-oun, s. [Adeption.] 

a-deph'-a-ga, s. pi. [Gr. aby4>ayo<: (0 dephagos) 
= eating ‘one's till and more : (1) abyp (aden) 
— to one’s till, enough ; a5eu> (aded) = to 
satiate ; (2) ^ayeo' (phagein) = to eat, 2 aor. 
of ^dyopai (phagomai) = to eat.] 

Entom. : A sub-tribe of Coleoptera (Beetles). 
If the Coleopterous order be divided according 
to the number of joints in the tarsi, the 
Pentamera, or beetles with five joints, will 
head the list. At the commencement of the 



BEETLE OF THE SUB-tAiBE ADEPHAGA. 


tribe Pentamera is the sub-tribe Adephaga, 
consisting of beetles which have two palpi iu 
each jaw, or six iu all. All are predatory. 
They are divided into the Geode phaga, or 
Land Adephaga, and the Hydradephaga, or 
Water Adephaga. The Geodephaga contain 
the Cicindelidic, Carabidse, &c., and the Hydra- 
dephaga the Dytiscidse. 

ad-e-phag'-i-a, ad-de-phag'-i-a, s. [Gr. 
0 Lbr\<pa-jla (adephagia) = gluttony.] [Adeph- 
aga.] 

Med . : A morbidly voracious appetite for 
food. [Bulimia.] 

ad'-eps, s. [Lat. adeps, gen it adipis, the soft 
fat of animals.] Animal fat 

Sd'-ept, or a-dept', s. & a. [In Ger. adept; 
Fr. adepte It. Lat. adeptus, pa. par. = ob- 
tained ; adeptus, s. = an obtaining ; a dipiscor 
— to come up to, to attain : ad = to, and 
0 piscor — to obtain.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Alchemy: One who was supposed to have 
obtained the elixir and philosopher’s stone 
which enabled him to transmute everything 
into gold. 

2. One completely versed in any science or 
art. 

tl Followed by in of that in which the 
person is skilled. 

" An adept next in penmanship she grows." 

Byron; A Sketch. 

". . . adepts in the arts of factious agitation."— 
Macaulay : But. Eng., cb. xi. 

B. As adjective: Thoroughly versed, well- 
skilled. 

"If there be really such adept philosophers as we 
are told of, 1 am apt to think that, among their 
arcana, they are masters of extremely potent men- 
etruums." — Boyle. 

H It may be followed by in, or he without it 

a-dep -tion, *g.d-ep-5i-oun,«. [Lat. adeptio 
= an obtaining.] An obtaining, acquisition ; 
an acquirement. 

"In the adepcioun and obteynyng of the garland."— 
Ball: Richard HI.. So. 

* a-dept'-ist, s. [Adept.] An adept 

ad'-e-qua^y, s. [Lat. aderquatio — a making 
equal ; adenquo = to make equal : ad = to, and 
aguo = to make level or equal ; cequus = level, 
equal.] The state or quality of being equal 
to, on a level with, proportionate, commen- 
surate, or suitable to ; sufficiency, commen- 
surateness. 

", . . the adequacy of the forms observed.” — 
Froude : Hist. Eng., ch. 1L 

iid'-e-quate, * ad'89-quate, a. [Lat. adv- 
quatus, pa. par. of adceqno = to make equal ; 
Ger. addquai ; Fr. adequat ; Sp. adecuado ; Ital. 
adequate.) 

1. Equal to. 

" Why did the Lord from Adam Eve create? 

Because with h ira she should not b‘ adequate. 

Had she been made of earth, she would nave deem’d 

Herself bis sister, and his equal seem'd." 

Otcen : Epigrams (16771 

2. Sufficient, proportionate, commensurate, 
suitable. 

"... an ambassador of adequate rank" — Froude: 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

"Thus by the incessant dissolution of limits we 
arrive at a more or less adequate idea of the infinity 
of space."— Tyndall : Frag, of Science, 3rd e<L . i. & 


It is often followed by to. 

"Small skill in Latin, and still less In Greek, 

Is more than adequate to all I seek." 

Cowpcr : Tirocinium. 

* ad’-e-quate, * ad e -quate, v.t. [See 
the adj.] To make even or equal ; to equal ; 
to resemble exactly. (Minsheu ) 

" Though it be an impossibility for arty creature to 
adeqttatc God in bis eternity . . . Shelford : 
Discourses, p. 277. 

ad'-e-quate-ly, a dv. [Adequate, a.] In 

an adequate manner, commensurately, suitably 
to, iu proportion to, in correspondence with, 
on the level of. 

"... a gulf of mystery which the prose of the 
historian will never adequately bridge." — Froude: 
Bist. Eng., ch. i. 

"... an adequately modified form of the me- 
chanism of sound." — Tyndall: Frag, of Science, 3rd 
ed., viL 133. 

&d -e-quate-ness, s. [Adequate.] The state 
or quality of being adequate or in just pro- 
portion to. 

* ad-e-qua'-tion, s. [Lat adeequatio — a 

making equal, an adapting ; fr. adeequo = to 
make equal.] Adequateness. (Barlow.) 

t Ad-er-ai -min, or A1 der-a min, s. 

[Corrupted Arabic (?).] A star of the third 
magnitude ia the left shoulder of Cepheus. 

* ad'-er-cop, s. [Attercop.] 

* a'-de§» s. [Addice.] 

* A'-de^, s. [Hades.] 

a-de^-mi-a, s. [Gr. ailo-ptoq (adesmios), 
aiea-p 105 (adesmos) = unfettered ] 

Bot.: A large geous of papilionaceous plants 
found in South America. The balsam, A. 
balsamifcra , a Chilian species, is highly bene- 
ficial as an application to wounds. 

a-de§ -m^, s. [Adesmia.] 

Bot. : The division of organs which are 
normally entire, or the separation of organs 

^normally united. 

A-des-sen-ar'-i-an^, s. [Lat. adesse = to 
be present, infin. of attorn.] 

Church Hist.: A sect of Christians in the 
sixteenth century who held that the body of 
Christ was really in the Eucharist, but rejected 
the hypothesis of transubstantiation. They 
had no universally accepted view of their own. 
They were at variance with each other as to 
whether the Saviour’s body was in, about, or 
under the bread. 

Ad-es-te FI- de’-lc§. [Lat. (lit.) = “ Be 
present, be faithful."] The first words of a 
Christmas carol, translated “ Come, all ye 
faithful.” 

* a-dew', pa. par . [A.S. adon, don = to do, to 
make.] 

1. Done. 

" Dertfly to dede that chyftAns was ad«c." 

U'rtWacc, vii., 1,1»», MS. {Jamieson.) 

2. Gone, departed, fled. 

" Anone is be to the hie monte adew ." 

Douglas : Virgil, 8H 

* a-dew'. [Adieu.] (0. Scotch .) 

ad-fect'-ed, a. [Lat adfcctus or afectns — 
endowed,* furnished, constituted ; ojRrio = to 
do to, to affect ; ad = to ; facio = to make 
or do.] 

Alg. : Containing different powers of an 
unknown quantity. The term is used in 
describing quadratic or higher equations. 
Quadratic equations are divided into two 
classes : Pure Quadratics, involving only the 
square of the unkuowm quantity ; and Adjected 
Quadratics, involving both the square and the 
simple power of the unknown quantity. 
Thus. 2x8+6 = 10 is a pure quadratic; x 2 + 5 
= II — x is an adfected one. 

* ad-fil'-i-ate, v.t. [Affiliate.] 

ad-fil-i-a'-tion, s. [Lat ad — to, and Jilius 

' = a son.] A Gothic custom, still perpetuated 
in some parts of Germany, by which the chil- 
dren of a first marriage are put on the same 
footing with those of a second one. 

cid' ha, s. [Arab.] A festival celebrated by 
the Mohammedans on the tenth day of their 
twelfth month, by the sacrifice of a sheep and 
other ceremonies. It is the feast called by the 
Turks the great Bairam. 

*ad han'-tare, s. [Haunt.] One who haunts 
*a place. (0. Scotch.) 

" Vaigaria adhantaris of nileboussis,"— Ab. Reg. 


£ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, ce = e, ey = a. ew = u« 
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fid-ha-to'-da, s. [Malayalim or Cingalese 
name Latinised.] A genus of Acantliacean 
plants. The fruit and other parts of A. 
varica are used in asthma, fever, aud ague. 

ad-here', v.f. [Lat. adhere o — to stick to: 

' ad — to, and hcereo = to stick ; Ital. aderire; 
Fr. adherer.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To stick to, as a viscous substance more 
or less does to anything with which it is 
brought in contact. 

2. To stick to anything, not through the 
possession of glutinous qualities, but by some 
other physical process. 

" Each tooth has ita peculiar socket, to which it 
firmly adheres hy the close co-adaptation of their 
opposed surfaces,— Owen ; Chtttif. of the Mammalia, 
p. 15. 

II. Figuratively : 

t 1. To cleave to, as a bribe does to the 
guilty hand which accepts it, or commissiou 
or other payment for work done left unob- 
jectionably in the hand of the person who 
executed it. 

“ In this wealth, without reckoning the large portlou 
which adheres to the hands employed in collecting it." 
—J. B. Mill: Polit. Econ., p. 15. 

2. To remain firmly attached to one’s 
church, political party, or expressed opinions. 

" Rochester had till that day adhered firmly to the 
royal cause."— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. x. 

’“These people, probably somewhat under a million 
in number, had, with lew exceptions, adhered to the 
Church at Rome."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

“A hundred and eighty-eight were for adhering to 
the vote of the eleventh of December." — Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

*3. To cohere, to hang together, to be con- 
sistent, or agree with. 

” Nor time, nor place. 

Did then adhere." Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 7. 

ad her'-^e, t ad-her’ en-9y, s. [in Fr. 

adherence; ltal. a derenza.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1 1. Lit. : The act or the state of sticking to 
by the operation of something glutinous, or 
In any other way, to a material thing. 

II In this sense the much more common 
word ia Adhesion (q.v.). 

II. Figuratively: 

1. 0/ immaterial things: Power of sticking 
to, pertinacity in clinging to. 

” Vices have a native adhere ncy of vexation."— 
Decay of Piety. 

2. Of persons : Firm attachment to one’s 
church, political party, or opinion. 

•• The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion is 
no less remarkahle than their dispersion ; considering 
it as jwrsecuted or contemned over the whole earth." — 
Addison. 

B. Scots Law. An action of adherence : One 
which may be brought by a husband to compel 
his wife to “adhere," or return to him when 
she has deserted him without adequate reason. 

Ad-her '-ent, o. & s. [In Fr. adherent; ltal. 

' aderente,' fr. Lat. adhoerens, pr. par. of adheereo 
= to stick to.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Sticking to, as a glutinous sub- 
stance does to auything with which it is 
brought in contact, or as various non-glutin- 
ous bodies do in other ways. [See B. 1.] 

2. Fig. : Tenaciously attached to a person, 
party, or opinion. 

“If a man be adherent to the king’s enemies In hia 
realm, giving to them aid and comfort in the realm, or 
elsewhere, he ia also declared guilty of high treason."— 
Blackttone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. «. 

II Technically: 

J. Botany: [Adherino] 

2. Logic. Of modes : Improper. 

" Modes are said to be inherent or adherent ; that la, 
proper or improper. Adherent or improper modes 
arise from the Joining of some accidental substance to 
the chief subject, which yet maybe separated from it : 
so. when a bowl Is wet, or a boy is clothed, these are 
tulherent modes ; for the water and the elotbes are 
distinct substances, which adhere to the bowl or to 
the boy." — Watts : Logick. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Of things: Anything adhering to one in 
whatever way. 

” When they cannot shake the main fort, they must 
try if they can iiosaess themselves of the outworks ; 
raise some prejudice against his discretion, his humour, 
hia carriage, and his extrinsic adherents." — Dr. JJ. 
More : Government of the Tongue. 

2. Of persons : One attached to another by 
veneration, affection, or other close bond, so 
as to be disposed to follow him as & leader ; 


one attached to a church, a political party, 
or an opinion, so as to be prepared to make 
sacrifices on its behalf. 

“He had consequently a gTeat body of personal 
adherents.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, it 

ad-her'-ent-ly’, adv. [Adherent.] In an 
adherent manner; after the fashion of a thing 
or of a person adherent to another. 

ad-her -er, s. [Adhere.] An adherent ; one 
who adheres to. 

“ He ought to be indulgent to tender consciences ; 
hut. at the same time, a firm adherer to the Estab- 
lished Church.’— Swift. 

ad-her'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Adhere.] 

". . . the adhering impurities are got rid of." — 
Todd <fc Bowman ; PhysioL A nat., i., ch. i., p. S7. 
Botany. An adhering or adherent organ is 
one united externally by its whole surface to 
another one. 

ad-he’-§ion, $. [In Fr. adhtsion ; Lat. ad- 

* hcesus, pa. par. of adheereo = to adhere.] [Ad- 
here.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act or state of sticking to. 

"... and hy the firm adhesion of the alveolar 
periosteum to the orgauised cement which 3 u vests the 
iang or fangs of the tooth." — Owen : Classif. of the 
Mammalia, p. 15. 

” So also by tapping the end of the poker we loosen 
the adhesion of the fluids to the atoms, aud enable the 
earth to pull them apart."— Tyndall: Frag, gf Science. 

2. Fig. ; A sticking to; but when the sense 
is figurative, adherence is the word more com- 
monly used. 

"... and choose Justice with adhesion of the 
mind."— Jeremy Taylor: Works (1839), vol. iiL, p. 4. 

B. Technically : 

1. Min. Adhesion to the tongue, or failure 
to do this, is one of the points to be tested 
when one seeks to identify a mineral. 
(Phillips: Mineralogy, 2nd ed., p. xxxvi. ) 

2. Nat. Phil. : The molecular attraction 
exerted between bodies in contact. Its effect 
is to make them adhere firmly together. It 
takes place between two aolids, between a 
solid and a liquid, or between a solid and a 
gas. It acts only at insensible distances. It 
differs from chemical affinity in this respect, 
that it acts between surfaces of any size, and 
without altering the character of the adhering 
bodies ; whereas chemical affinity takes place 
between the ultimate particles of substances, 
and generally alters the aspect of the latter in 
a remarkable way. 

3. Med. : The sticking together or uniting of 
parts of the bodily frame which, io a per- 
fectly healthy subject, remain apart ; the re- 
uniting of parts temporarily severed by 
wounds or bruises. 

" The healing of wounds, the adhesion of divided 
parts, are familiar to every one." — Todd A Bowman : 
Physiol. A not., L 11. 

4. Bot. : The growing together of two por- 
tions of a plant uorraally distinct, as of two 
opposite leaves, &c. 

ad-he'-Sive, a. [Fr. adhesif, as if from Lat 
’ adheesivus.] [Adhesion.] 

I. Literally: 

1. That adheres ; sticky, tenacious, viscous. 

2. Fitted with some appliance or means for 
adhesion : as, adhesive envelopes. 

II. Fig. : That tends to adhere ; clinging, 
persevering ; remaining attached. 

"If slow, yet sure, adhesive to the tract," 

Thomson : Autumn, 437. 

adhesive-felt, s. A kind of felt used for 
aheathing wooden ships, 
adhesive-inflammation, s . 

Med. : I ufl animation terminating in adhesion 
of parts of the body previously separated, 
adhesive-plaster, s. 

Pharm. : A plaster of litharge, wax, and 
resin, used for closing wounds, 
adhesive-slate, $. 

M in, : An absorbent slaty clay which ad- 
heres to the tongue. 

ad-he’-sive-ly, adv. [Adhesive.] In an 

* adhesive manner ; in a way to stick to. 
ad-he -sive-ness, s. [Adhesive.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The power of sticking to, 
the quality of sticking to ; stickiness, tenacity 
uf union. 

“ We might alao name It [the associating principle] 
the law of adhesion, mental adhesiveness or acquisi- 
tion." — Bain; The Senses and the Intellect , bk. ii., ch. 1. 

2, Phren. : The mental faculty by which 
attachment is manifested aud friendships are 
formed. 


a'-dhi, a'-di, s. [Saosc. and Pali = over, 
supreme. ] 

adhi buddha, adi buddha, s. 

Among the Booddhists: The first Buddha, 
identified with the Supreme Being. 

adhi raja, [Lit. = over king.] Supreme 
king or ruler. The Sanscrit term suggested 
by Prof. Max Muller as the best rendering of 
the term emperor in the expression “ Emperor 
of India,” conferred by Parliament in 1876 on 
future English kings. 

adhi rajni. [Lit. = over queen.] A term 
similarly suggested as the best to apply to 
Queen Victoria aud any queens regnant who 
may succeed her as “ Empress of India.” 
(Max Muller : Letter, Times, April 10, 1S76.) 

^1 These terms, derived from Sanscrit, were 
not ultimately adopted ; but terms derived 
from the European title of Csesar were used 
instead. [Kaisir, Kaisirin.] 

* 3,d'-hib, s. [Deriv. uncertain.] A plant; 
the eye- bright (Euphrasia officinalis). (Pr. 
Thos. More's MS. additions to Ray.) (Halliwell.) 

ad-hib’-it, v.t. [Lat. adhibitns, pa. par. of 
adhibeo = to hold to, to apply one thing to 
another ; ad = to ; habco = to have or bold.] 

* 1. To use, to employ. 

" Salt, a necessary ingredient In all sacrifices, was 
adhibited and required iu this view only, as an emblem 
of purification."— Pres. Forbes s Letter to a Bishop. 

f 2. To apply, add, append : as, To adhibit 
one’s name to a petition. 

ad-hib-i'-tion, $. [From Lat. adhibitio-= 
an employing ; fr. adhibeo .] Application, use. 
” The adh ibit Ion of dilute wine . . . ."—Whitaker: 
Blood of the Grape. 

Ad -hn, $. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] A star of 
the sixth magnitude, in the constellation 
Andromeda. I t is situated upon her garment, 
and under the last star in her foot. 

* ad-hort', v.t. [Lat. adhortor: ad= to ; hortor 
==to exhort.] To exhort, to incite ; to advise. 

"Julius Agricola was the first that hy adharting 
the Britaiues puhlikely, and helping them privately, 
wuu them to huilde houses for themselves." — Stow : 
Survey uf London (ed. 1693), p. 4. 

ad-hort-a'-tion, s. [Lat. adhortatio , fr. 

* adhortor — to exhort : ad = to ; hortor = to 
exhort.] Exhortation, incitement, encourage- 
ment, advice. 

. . the s wete adhort a tio7u, the hyghe and assured 
promise* that God maketb unto us.''— Remedy for 
Sedition. 

ad-hort’-a-tor-y, a. [From Lat. adhortator 
= an exhorter.] Pertaining to an exhortation ; 
addressed to one ; hortatory. 

a'-di, s. [Adhi.] 

a-di-a-bat'-ic, 5. [Gr. a&tdfioros ( adiabatos ) 
= no’t to lie crossed or passed : o, priv. ; 
diaflaTvs (diabQtos)= to be crossed or passed ; 
iiaflalvus (diabaino) . . . = to step across, to 
pass over ; <J«d (dia) = through ; /3 aim (fcaino) 
= to walk, to go.] Not able to be crossed or 
passed. 

Nat. Phil. Adiabatic compression of a fluid : 
Compression under such circumstances that 
no heat enters or leaves the fluid. (Everett : 
The C.G.S. System of Units, ch. ix., p. 55.) 

a-di-a-b 3 ,t'-ic-al-l^, <*dv. [Adiabatic.] In 

’ sueh'a way that there is no passage through. 
"Increase of pressure odidbatically."— Ibid., p. 55. 

a-di &nt -urn, s. [In Fr. adiantc ; Sp., Port., 

' and ltal. adianto ; Lat. a diantum, from Gr. 
HiavTov (adianfon) = maiden-hair ; ddian-oy 
(adiantos) = not wetted : d = not; iiaiito 

(diaino) = to wet, to moisten, because, says 
Pliny, you in vain plunge it in water, it 
always remains dry.] [Maiden-hair.] 

A genus of ferns of the order Polypodiacese. 
The involucres are membranaceous, and art 
formed from tbe margins of the frond turned 
inwards. The only British species is the 
graceful A. capillus veneris, or maiden hair. 
It furnishes the substance called capillaire. 
Taken in small quantity, the maiden-liair is 
pectoral and slightly astringent, while in 
larger quantities it is emetic. Other species 
have similar properties. In India the leavea 
of A. mdanocaulon are believed to be toDic. 

a-di-&pb or-a-gy, s. [Gr. a&ta<f> op«<* 

( adiophoria ) = indifference, from adtdtpupot 
(adiaphoros)= not different. [AniAFHonisTic.] 
Indifference. 


btfjt; ptfilt, ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f* 
-Cia — sha ; -clan = shan. -cioun, -tion, -sion = shun ; sion, -{ion = zhun. - tious, -sious, -cious “ shus. -ble, &c. = bfL 
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adiaphorism— adjacent 


&-di-&ph -or-ism, s. [Eng. adiaphor(y) ; 
-ism.] The belief or tenets of an adiaphorist. 

••The Protestant Lecture Hulls, says ScheiT, rung for 
years with the most perverse contests about adiaph- 
orirm."— S. Baring-Gould : Germany, i. 310. 

a-dl-iiph-or-lS'-tic, a. [Gr. aSicL<popo< ? (adia- 
’ phoros) = not different, indifferent : d priv. ; 
3ui^opo<r {diaphoros) = different.] [Differ.] 

Ch. Hist . : Pertaining to things indifferent, 
or looked upon as not worth disputing about. 
The term was introduced to designate an 
ecclesiastical controversy which broke out in 
the year 1548. The Emperor Charles V. 
having issued a paper, popularly called the 
Interim, in which he prescribed what faith 
and practica the Protestants were to adopt 
till the Council of Trent should dictate a per- 
manent form of belief and worship, Maurice, 
Elector of Saxony, urged Melanchthon and 
his friends to decide what portions of the 
document they would accept and follow. 
Melanchthon, whose temperament was timid, 
and whose spirit was eminently conciliator)', 
proposed to go very far in the direction pre- 
scribed. Regarding many doctrines and prac- 
tices in dispute between the antagonistic 
churches of Rome and Wittenberg as adia- 
pkoristic— that is, as pertaining to matters 
indifferent — he considered that, for the sake 
of pence and harmony, the Emperor might he 
permitted to have his own way with regard 
to them, and that, to a very large extent, 
the Interim might he accepted and obeyed. 
Luther had died two years previously, but 
his followers, being specially irritated to 
find the doctrine of justification by faith 
flguriog among the things adiaphoristic, re- 
fused to join in the great coocessions pro- 
posed. A controversy in consequence arose 
between the followers of Luther and those of 
Melanchthon. It was called the adiaphoristic 
controversy, and emhraced two questions : (1) 
What things were indifferent ; and (2) whether, 
with regard to things indifferent, the emperor 
could or could not, in conscience, be obeyed. 
(Mosheim : Ch. Hist.) 

A-di-&ph -or-ists, A-di-aph 6 r- It C3, 

a pi. [Tn Ger. Adiapforislcn.] 

Ch. Hist. : Those who sided with Melanch- 
thon in the Adiaphoristic controversy already 
described. 

ardi-^ph or-eus, a. [Gr. d3<d<£opog ( adia - 
' phoros) = not different] Indifferent [Adia- 

PH0R1STIC.] 

* 0. Chcm. : Neutral. The name given by 
Boyle to a spirit distilled from tartar and 
aome other substances. He called it adia- 
phorous, Le., neutral or indifferent, because it 
was neither acid nor alkaline. 

"Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained bv distil- 
ling the liquor that is afforded by woods and divers 
other bodies."— Boyle. 

Med. ; Producing no marked effect, either 
good or bad. 

a-di-5ph'-or-jf, a. [Gr. >\iia<popla (adiar 
’ phoria ) = indifference.] Indifference. 

ljr-<lieu', nominally an adverb, but more re- 
sembling the imperative of a verb ; also a 
substantive. [In Ger. and Fr. adieu, fr. Fr. 
a, Dien = to God.] 

L As odverb or imperative of a v erb: 

* 1. Originally: A pious commendation of a 
friend, on parting with him, to God. [See 
etym. ] 

2. Nour : Farewell ; good wishes at parting, 
expressed after the French fashion. [Adio.] 

«H It may be spoken to inanimate nature as 
well as to a person. 

" My home henceforth is In the skies : 

Earth, seas, and sun. adieu f" 

Cowper: Stanza. " Bill of Mortality " (X7S9). 

II. As substantive : Farewell. 

K la this sense it has a plural. 

*• Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a aauuil unknown." 

Cowper : Mo thor't Picture. 

^-flight (gh silent), a. [A.S. adihtan = to 
dress, to equip.] Made up, fitted up, done 
up, dressed, equipped.] [Bediort, Pight.] 

" Yonder heu tuo yonge men, wonder well adiaht, 

And naraveuture there ben mo, who so loked aright." 

Chaucer : C. T., 635. 636. 

*a-dilite, v.t [Amain-.] To fit, to suit. 
(IVright : Political Songs.) {Halliwell.) 

ad. -I -main, 5. The long-legged sheep, a breed 
of sheep in South Africa remarkable for their 
long legs and their rohnst make. 


&d'-in-ole, s. [Perhaps fr. Gr. <U«vo<j ( adinos ) 
= close, thick.] A mineral classed doubtfully 
by Dana under his Compact Albite — Albitic 
felsite . He says of it— “ Adinole is probably 
albitic; it ia reddish, from Sala, Sweden.” 
It cannot, therefore, he as yet considered an 
established species or variety. 


t &d-i- 0 , s. [Sp.] The Spanish form of 
Adieu, and with a similar derivation. 


"In the evening I gave my adio*. with a hearty 
good-will, to my companion Mariano Gonzales, with 
whom I had ridden so many league* in Chile.’ — 
• Yftunam round. the World, ch. ITL 


♦ adi-ornale, * ad journ al, s. [Adi- 

OHN1SE.} 

0. Scotch Law: The record of a sentence 
passed in a criminal cause. 

"The saldis persouis to bring with thame, and pro- 
duce before my said Lord Goveruour and thre eetatis 
of Parliament, the pretendit acts of adiomale, sen- 
teuce and proces of foil faUour. M — Acts Alary (1642), 
p. 420. 

* ad-i-or'-mse, v.t. [Fr. adjourn fr = to cite 
one to appeal- ou a certain day ; jour = a day.] 
To cite, to summon. {Scotch.) 

"Tha had odlomist him tharfor as insufficient 
stul/— Aberd. Reg., A.D. 1545. 

a-dip'-ic, a. [Lat. adeps, genit. adipis = the 
’ soft fat of animals.] Pertaining to fat 


adipic acid, 3. 

Chcm. : C 6 H a0 O 4 (C 4 H 8 )" (CO OHV An 
organic diatomic diabasie acid produced by 
the oxidation of fats by nitric acid. 


ad ip-o'~ 5 Cr-atO, v.t. [Lat adeps , genit 
adipis = fat ; cera, Gr. *t»p6s {keros) = wax ; 
suff. -ate = to make. ] To make into adipocere, 
to convert into adipocere. 


Sd-ip-d-^er-a-tlon, 3. [Adipocerate.] A 
making or conversion into adipocere. 

ad'-ip-d-9€re, &d -ip~d-9ire, s. [In Fr. . 

adipocire ; Lat. adeps = fat, and cera, Gr. 
Kupos {keros) — wax.] A chemical aubstance 
in its character somewhat resembling wax or 
spermaceti. It arises through the chemistry 
of nature, when the bodies of men and 
animals buried in soil of a certain kind are 
subjected to the action of running water, or 
otherwise brought in contact with moisture. 
In such circumstances the soft parts of the 
corpses, instead of decaying, may become 
transformed into adipocere. A notable case 
of the kind occurred in a Parisian burial- 
ground in the year 1787. 

Mineral adipocere is a name giveD to a 
certain fatty matter found in the argillaceous 
iron ore of Merthyr. 

&d i-poc'-er-oiis, a. [Adipocere.] Full of 
adipocere; relating to, or containing, adipocere. 

ad’-ip-d-$ire, *. [Adipocere.] 

ad’-ip-dse, a, [Lat adipis , genit. of adeps, 
= fat ; and suff. -ose = full of. Webster in- 
quires whether adeps may be connected with 
Chaldee and Heb. ^£13 (taphash) = to grow 
fat, and Arab, tafnshan = fat, bulky.] 

Phys. : Fat, loaded with fat, with fat abun- 
dantly secreted. 

adipose cells, *. The cells described 
under Adipose Tissce (q.v.). 

adipose cellular tissue, s. A term 
formerly applied to two distinct kinds of 
structure which the perfection of modern 
microscopes has now enabled physiologists to 
separate, as being different both in structure 
and function — Adipose tissue, properly so 
called, and Areolar tissue. [Areolar.] 

adipose ducts, s. The ducts containing 
animal fat 

adipose membrane, s. The membrane 
whence the cells of the adipose tissue are 
formed. It does not exceed the ^^th of an 
inch in thickness, and is quite transparent. 

adipose sacs, s. The sacs or vesicles 
containing animal fat. 

adipose substance, s. Animal fat 

adipose tissue, s. A membrane in a 
state of great tenuity, fashioned into minute 
cells in which fat is deposited. It occurs in 
man, and in the inferior animals, both when 
mature and when of imperfect development 

adipose vesicles, a. [Adipose Sacs.] 
(Todd and Bowman : Physiol. Anat.) 


&d'-ip-ou9, a. [Lat. adipis, genit. of adeps, 
= fat.] Full of fat, fatty, fat The same a « 
Adipose (q. v.). 

a-dip-si-a, a-dip-sy, s. [Gr. 

' (ad ipseo) = to *be free from thirst; a 
(ad ipsoi) = free from thirst.] 

Med. : Absence of thirst 

* a'-dir, a. Old form of Either (q.v.). 

"And thatodir of them shall have . . . H — •Davies: 
York Records, p. 155. (Ralliwcll.) 

ad -1st', prep, [Ger. dies = this.] On thi* side. 
’ {Scotch.) 

"I wish you was neither adlst her nor ayont her." 
—Scotch Proverb. 


* adit, s. [In Ital. adito, fr. Lat. ad if us = a 
going to, entrance, avenue : adeo = to go to ; 
ad = to ; eo = to go.] 

1. A passage for the conveyance of water 
underground ; a subterranean passage in 
general. 

" For conveying away the water, they stand Id aid 
of sundry devices; aa adi/t, pumps, and wheels drived 
hy a stream, and interchangeably fill i n g and empty- 
ing two buck eta" — Car no. 

2, The entrance to a mine, or sometimes to 
an ordinary building ; also the approaches to 
these. 

"Care has then to be taken for the drainage of the 
mine, which is partly effected by tlie excavation of an 
adit or tunnel . " — Black : Guide to Cornwall, p. 228. 

* 3. Entrance, approach. 

•• Taunt me no more : 

YouraeLf and yours shall have free adit." 

Tennyson : Princess, vl. 283. 

*ad-i'-tion, s. [Lat. aditio =a going to, an 
approach ; aditum, supiue of adeo = to go to, to 
approach ; ad = to ; ilio =going : ad, and co= 
to go.] Tha act of going to, or approaching. 


a^dit-ya, s. [Sansc.] 

Hindoo Myth. : The sun, worshipped as a god. 


ad'-ive, s. [Local name.] A fox, the Vulpcs 
corsac, found in Siberia. 


* ad-ja'“ 9 en 5 e, ad-ja'-^n-^y, s. [Lat. 

adjacens, pr. par. of adjaceo = to lie near to : 
ad = to ; jacto = to lie.] The atate of lying 
adjacent or near to. 

" Because the Cape hath eea ou both sides near it. 
and other lands (remote as it were) equi-dietant from 
it ; therefore, at that point, the ueedle ia not dis- 
tracted by the vicinity or adjacencies ." 

Browne: 1 ulyar Errourt. 


Sd-ja'-^ent, a. & s. [In Fr. adjacent; ItaL 
adiacente ; Lat. adjacens, pr. par. of adjaceo = 
to lie near to, to adjoin : fr. ad = to ; jaceo = 
to lie.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lying Dear to ; situated contiguous to, 
in place. 

". . . the tribes inhabiting adjacent districts are 
almost always at war/— Bat-win : Descent of Man, 
pt L, ch. iii. 

2. Lying near to, in other respects than in 
place. 

"... when the case to whloh we reason ie an ad- 
jacent case ; adjacent, not aa before, in place or time, 
but in circumstances. — J . S. Mill : Logic. 

B. As substantive : Anything lying near to, 
anything contiguous to another. {Literally or 
figuratively.) 

“The sense of the author goes visibly in its own 
train ; and the word3, receiving a determined sense 
from their companions and adjacent t, will not con- 
sent to give countenance and colour to what must 
be supported at any rate."— Locke. 

Geom. Adjacent angle : One contiguous to 
another, so that one side and the vertex are 
common to them both. The term is most 
frequently employed when the other sides en- 
closing the angles are in tha same straight line. 

In Fig. 1, e is the vertex, ce the side com- 
mon to the two ad- 
jacent angles cea, 
bec; ae and eb the 
other sides which, it 
will he observed, are 
in the same straight 
line a e b. In such Fig. 1. 

a case the two ad- 

jacent angles together constitute two nght 
angles, and each is the supplement of the other. 
Adjacent, when used of an angle, is opposed 
to opposite ; cea and -bed are opposite 
angles ; so also are ceb and aed; whilst 
cu a and aed, aed and deb, deb and 
bec, with b R c and cea already mentioned, 
are adjacent angles. 

Tn a triangle with one aide produced, the 
aogle contiguous to the exterior one is called 
the interior adjacent, whilst the others are 
denominated the interior and opposite angles. 



fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thero ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
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Id the triangle a b c (Fig. 2), one side (b g) 
of which is pro- 
duced to D, ACD 
is the exterior 
angle and a c b 
the interior ad- 
jacent, whilst 
c b a and bac 
are the interior 
and opposite 

angles. (See Euclid I. 15, 16, 32.) 

ml ja'-gent^ly, adv. (Adjacent.] So as to 

be contiguous to. 

*ad-ject', v.t, [Lat. adjectum , supine of ad - 
jicio = to throw to, to add to : from ad — to ; 
jacio = to throw.] To put or add one thing 
to another. 

* &d-ject'-ed, pa. par. k a. [Adject.] 

* ad-ject'-ing, pr. par . [Adject.] 

* ad-jcc'-tion, s. [Lat. adjectio = a throwing 
to, au addition.] The act of adding ; the state 
of being added; anything added. 

“That unto every pound of sulphur, an adjection 
of one ounce of quicksilver; or unto every pound of 
potre, one ounce of sal-ammoniac, will much intend 
the force, and consequently the report, I find no 
Verity."— Brornie : Vulgar Errours, bk. ii., cb. v. 

*ad-jec-ti’-tious, a. [Adject.] Added. 

ad-ject-i'-val, a. [Adjective.] Pertaining 
to au adjective ; used as an adjective. 

"... and so an adjectival offspring . . 

Key : Philological Essays, p. ZS7. 

id'-ject-ive, a. & s. [Iu Ger. adjektiv; Fr. 
uiijcctif ; Ital. addiettivo, fr. Lat. adjectivus = 
added ; adjicio =. to throw to ; ad = to ; jacio 
= to throw.] 

A. As adjective ; 

I. Ordinary Language. 

I. Defining the quality of a noun. 

"An adjective word."— Whitney : Life and Growth <v 
Language. 

SL Adjectival. 

3. Added to, additional. 

II. Law : Relating to procedure. 

"Tbe whole English law, substantive and adjective, 
was, lu the judgment Df all the greatest lawyers, of 
Holt and Trehy, of Maynard and Somers, exactly the 
same alter the RavoluUou aa before it."— Macaulay: 
Hat. Eng., ch. x. 

B. As substantive : 

Grammar: One of the parts of speech, con- 
sisting of words joined to nouns to define 
and limit their signification, as bright silver, 
which is less extensive iu signification than 
silver hi general ; and a good man, which is a 
narrower term than man in the abstract. 

“For adjectives can't stand alone."— Uall ; Satires, 
vL L 



t ftd-jective, v.t . To make into ao adjective, 
to use with the meaning of an adjective. 
( Horne Tooke : Diversions of Turley, p. 050.) 

adjective-colours, s. pi. 

Dyeing : Colours which require to be fixed 
by some base or mordant in order to bo used 
as permanent dye stuffs. 

ftd'-ject-ive-ly, adv. [Adjective.] After 
the manner of an adjective. 

"In place of brazen in this sense we now substitute 
the substantive brass, used adjectivelg."— Trench : 
English, Past A Present. 


ad- join', v.t. & i. [In Fr. adjoindre, from Lat. 
adjungo : ad — to, and jungo = to join.) 

A. Transitive : 

*1. To join to. 

" To whoso huge epoke ten thousand lesser thui e s 
Are mortised and adjoined." 

Shakesp : Hamlet , 111 . 8. 

2. To be situated next to : aa, His houas 
adjoins mine. 

B. Intrans. : To be immediately adjacent ; 
to join ; aa, Our houses adjoin. 


* ad join '-wit, *ad-j^n’-^unte, a & s. 

[Adjoin.] 


1. As adjective : Adjoining, lying immedi- 
ately contiguous to. (Ilalllwcll.) 

2. A s substantive : A person or thing con- 
tiguous to another. 

"... to greve and hurt* his neighbors and ad- 
Jojnauntcs of tho realm of England."— H all : Henry 


ad joined, pa. par. k cl [Adjoin.] [Ad- 
jo vnt, Adjoynate.] 


ad-join'-Ing, pr. par. & a. [Adjoin.] 

1. Transitive; Joining to. 

2. Intransitive : Adjacent to, contiguous. 
(Either with or without the prefix to.) 

“ The adjoining hospital was sacked."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

* ad -joint, S. [Adjunct.] An associate. 

“ This lady is your adjoint,"— 6 entleman Instructed , 
p. 108. 

ad journ , v.t. & i. [O. Fr. ajorner, ajurner : 

* a = to, and jour — day.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To put off (anything) for a single day. 

“ Or how the sun shall in mid heaven stand still 

A day entire, a mght'fl due course adjourn." 

Milton : P. L., bk. xil. 

Spec. : To postpone till next day the re- 
maining business of Parliament, of a law 
court, or other meeting, releasing the members 
from attendance meanwhile. The term ad- 
journ may be used iudiffereutly of the business 
or of the meeting. [See No. 2.] 

2. To postpone aueh business or meeting to 
a specified time, which need not bn limited to 
the next day. 

"The debate on this motion waa repeatedly ad- 
joui-ned," — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiv. 

“ Halifax, wishing probably to obtain time for com- 
munication with tne prince, would have adjourned 
the meeting : hut Mulgrave begged the lords to keep 
their seats, and introduced the messenger. "—Ibid., 
ch. x. 

B. Jnfmnrifive : To defer business or cease 
to meet tiLl the next day, or till some other 
date generally fixed beforehand. 

“ It was moved that Parliament should adjourn for 
six weeks ."— -Select Speeches, vol. v„ p. 408. 

To adjourn sine die. [Adjournment.] 

The Houses of Parliament adjourn by 
their own authority, whilst the intervention 
of the sovereign is needful before t.bey can be 
prorogued. 

ad-journ ed, pa. par. k a. [Adjourn.] 

ad-jo urn'-ing, pr. par. [Adjourn.] 

ad-journ'-ment, 5. [Fr. ajoumement: d = 
to, aud jour = day ; suffix -ment (q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The putting of anything off till next day, 
or, more loosely, till a future period. 

* 1. (Spec.): The putting off duty which 
should be done to-day till to-morrow, and 
when that arrives then again till to-morrow ; 
procrastination. 

"We will, and we will not; aud then we will not 
again, and wo will. At this rate we run our lives out 
In adjournments from time to time, out ot a fantas- 
tical levity that holds us off and on, betwixt hawk 
and buzzard."— L' Estrange. 

2. Properly the putting off the remainder 
of a meeting of Parliament, or aay other body, 
for one day; but it may be used in a wider 
signification for postponement till a specified 
day. When no day is indicated, then, if the 
word adjournment ia used at all, it is said to 
be sine die — i.e., without a day. The adjourn- 
ment of Parliament is not the same as either 
its prorogation [Prorogation] or its dissolu- 
tion [Dissolution]. 

"Common decency required at least an adjourn- 
ment" — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

IL The time during which or to which 
business or a meeting is postponed. Used, 
for example, of the time during which the 
Parliament or any other public body which 
lias been adjourned remains without re-assem- 
bling ; as “ the hon. member saw his friend 
for a few hours during the adjournment. ” 

B. Technically: 

Law : 

(a) A further day appointed by the judges 
at the Nisi Prius sittings for the trial of issues 
in fact, which were not before ready for dis- 
posal. 

(ft) Adjournment in eyre : An appointment 
of a day when the justices in eyre mean to sit 
again. (Cowell.) [Eyre.] 

* ad j^n'-ate, pa, par. [Adjoin.] 

"Two semelv princes, together adjoynate. " — Har- 
dyng : Chronicle, p. 164. 

* adjopnt', s. [A form of Adjoined.] One 
joined with another, an associate, a com- 
panion, an attendant. 

" Here with them- grave arljoynts 
(These learned maistersl they were taught to see 
Themselves, to read the world and keep their points." 

Da nisi ; Uio. IFar*, Iv. 89. 


ad-judg'e, *£Hug'ge, v.t. k i. [O. Fr. 

* ujuger ; Fr. adjuger = to adjudge, from juger, 
Lat. judico = to judge.] [Judge.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To judge or try a person ; to come to 
a judicial decision regarding a case ; to an- 
nounce such a deciaioo when arrived at. 

" Adjudged to death, 

For want of well pronouncing Shibboleth.' 

Milton : Samson Agonlstes. 

H Followed by the person whose case is pro- 
nounced upon in the objective, and to before 
the verdict given. (Lit. & fig.) 

Sometimes, instead of to, the verdict con- 
stitutes the clause of a sentence introduced 
by that : 

" The popular tribunal was more lenient ; It was ad- 
judged that bio oftence should be expiated at the 
public expense ." — Lewis : Early Roman Hist., ch xl 

2. To award by a judicial decision. (Fol- 
lowed by the thing awarded aa the object, 
and to of the person.) (Lit. k fig.) 

'* The great competitors for Rome, 

Ciesar and Pompey, on Phar saltan plains ; 

Where stern Belloua with one final stroke 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one.” Philips. 

3 . In a more general sense: To judge, to con- 
sider, to deem, to regard as, to decide to be. 

"He adjudged him unworthy of his friendship, 
purposing sharply to revenge the wrong he had re- 
ceived. " — K nolle s. 

B. Intransitive: In the same senses as A. 

Spec. ; To decide, to settle. 

"... there let Him still victor sway. 

As battle hath adjudged .' 

Milton : Paradise Lost, hk. x. 

ad-judg ed, pa. par. [Adjudge.] 
ad-judg'-ing, pr. par. [Adjudge.] 

ad-judg '-ment, s. [Adjudge.] The act of 
’ judging or deciding by a judicial decision ; 
also the judgment or verdict giveu. 

ad-ju'-dic-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. adjudicatum, 
'supine of adjudico : ad = to ; judico— to 
judga ; judex = a judge ; jus = a judicial deci- 
sion ; dico = to pronouuce.] 

1. Transitive: To judge, to determine. 

2. Intransitive: To come to a judicial deci- 
sion. 

To adjudicate upon : Judicially to decide 
upon. 

ad-ju'-dic-a-ted, pa. par. [Adjudicate. ] 
a d-ju '-die -acting, pr. par. [Adjudicate.] 

ad-ju-dic-a'-tion, $. [In Hal. aggiudicar 
zione , fr. Lat. adjudicatio— an adjudication.] 
A law term. 

I. The act of adjudging or judging. 

II. The state of being adjudged. 

III. The decision, judgment, sentence or 
decree given forth after the act or prooesa of 
judging is complete. 

Specially : 

1. Eng. Laiv: The decision of a court that 
a person is bankrupt. 

" Whereas, under a Bankruptcy petition presented 

to thia Court against the said — , an order of ati- 

judication was made on the 18th day of March, 1876. 
This Is to give notice that the said adjudication was. 
by order of thia Court, annulled on the 8Td day of 
November. 1875. Dated this 3rd day of November, 
1876 ." — Official Advertisement in Times, Nov. 6, 1876. 

2. Scotch Law: The "diligence" by which 
land ia attached in security for the payment 
of a debt, or by which a feudal title is made 
upon a person holding an obligation to con- 
vey without procuratory or precept. It is 
thus of three kinds : (1) Adjudication for debt ; 
(2) Adjudication in security ; and (3) Adjudi- 
cation in implement. The first two require no 
explanation. They are sometimes classified 
under the heading Adjudication Special. Ad- 
judicatum in implement is a form of adjudica- 
tion for the completiou of a defective title to 
landed property . 

ad-ju'-dlc a tor, 5 . [Adjudicate.] One 

* who adjudicates. 

ad-ju'-gate, v.t. [Lat adjugo — to yoke to : 

* ad= to ; jugnm — a yoke.] To yoke to. 

*ad-ju'-ment, s. [Lat. adjnmentum~n means 
of aid; help: contracted from adjuvamentum ; 
adjuvo — to help : ad = to ; jnvo — to help.] 
Aid, assistance, help. (Miege.) 

dd'-junct, s. k a. [Lat. adjunctus = joined 
to, pu. par. of adjungo = to join to : ad = to, 
and jungo = to yoke, to join ; Ger. adjunkt ; 
Fr. adjoin/.] 


boil, ptfilt, j<5^rl; cat, gell, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -ing. 
-cia — aha ; -cian — sham -tion, -sion = shun ; ~§ion, -(ion = zhnn. -tious, -sious, -oious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, del. 
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adj unc tion— adjutrix 


A. As substantive : 

L Of tkings: 

1. In a general sense: Anything joined to 
another without being an essential part of it. 

"But they were comparatively an idle adjunct of 
the matter."— Car lyle: Heroes and Hero-Worthip, 
Lect I. 

. . hut to avoid the risk of asking amiss, we 
ought to purify the question of all adjuncts which do 
not necessarily belong to it."— Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., viii. 4, p. 180. 

2. Technically: 

(a) Metaphysics : Any quality of a physical 
substance or of the mind. Thus weight i9 an 
adjunct of a body, and consciousness of the 
mind. 

(h) Grammar: Words used to qualify other 
leading words. For instance, in the sentence, 
" The stars visible io our latitude," the word 
shirs, which, standing alone, would include all 
visible from any part of the globe, is limited 
in meaning by the culjunct or adjuncts , ** visible 
in our latitude." 

3. Music: The relation hetween the prin- 
cipal mode and the modes of its two fifths. 

II. Of persons : 

1. Gen . : A person associated with another 
for the promotion of some pursuit, or for any 
other purpose. 

M He made him the associate of his heir-apparent, 
together with the Lord Cottington, as an adjunct of 
singular experience and trust. In foreign travels, and 
In a business of love.”— IPotfon. 

2. Law: An additional judge. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Gen. : Added to, or conjoined with any 
person or thing of greater importance. 

M And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest. 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, 9L 

“And when great treasure Is the meed proposed. 

Though death be adjunct, there's no death sup- 
posed.” Shaketp. : Tarquin and Lucrcce. 

2. Roman Archaeology. Adjunct deities were 
inferior gods or goddesses attendant upon 
those of higher rank. Thus Mars, the god of 
war, was at times attended by his wife or 
aister Bellona, the goddess of war. He was a 
principal, She an adjunct deity. 

ad-j uric - tion, s. [In Fr. adjonction ; fr. Lat. 

* adjunctio = a joining to, a union ; fr. adjungo 
— to join to: or from ad — to; juncfio=a 
joining.] A joining to ; the act of joining to, 
the state of being joined to, a thing joined to. 

". . . upon the attjanct ion of any kingdom unto 
the King of EugUnd.” — Bacon. 

ad-j uric -tive, a. & s. [Lai adjunctiims.] 

L As adjective : 

1. Gen. : Having the quality of joining or 
being added to. 

2. Latin. Grammar : The adjunctive ] ronouns 
are ipse , ipsa, ipsum — self. (Schmitz: Latin 
Grammar . Chambers, 1860.) 

IL As substantive: Anything joined to 

(another). 

ad juric’-tive-lj^, ad V. [Adjunctive.] In 
an adjunctive manner, as is the case with 
anything joined to. 

ad-jiirict-ly, adv. [Adjunct ] As is the 

* case with anything joined to; in connection 
with ; consequently. 

ad-jur-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. adjuration; fr. 

* Lat. adjuratio = a swearing by ; adjuration.] 

1. The act of adjuring, or charging one on 
oath or solemnly ; also the act of swearing by. 

11 A Persian, humble servant of the sun. 

Who. though devout, yet bigotry had Done. 
Hearing a lawyer, grave in his address. 

With atljurations every word impress. 

Suppos'd the man a bishop, or at least, 

God s name so much upon hi a lipa, a priest : 

Bow'd at the close with all his graceful airs. 

And begg'd an interest in hi a frequent prayers.” 
Coicper ; Conversation, 

2. The thing sworn ; the form of oath ten- 
dered in adjuring one ; also the particular oath 
used by a solemn or by a profane swearer. 

3. A solemn charge or adjuring conjuration. 

*' These learned men saw the dromons and evil spirit* 
forced to confess themselves no gods by persons who 
only made use of prayer aud adjurations m the name 
of their crucified Saviour.”— Add ison : On the Christian 
Religion. 

ad-jiire' f r.L [In Fr. adjurer ; fr. Lat. adjnro 
~ to swear, to confirm by oath : ad = to, and 
juro = to swear ; jus = equity or law.] 

I. To charge upon oath, to charge upon 
pain of a curse or of the divine displeasure. 

"And Joehua adjured them at that time, aaying. 
Cursed be the man before the Lord, that riseth up and 
huildeth this city Jericho." — Josh, vi 26. 


” I adjure thee by God, that thou torment me not.” 
—Mark v. 7. 

2. To charge solemnly. 

“ But he adjured them as gentlemen and soldiers 
not to imitate the shameful example of Corn bury." — 
Macaulay .- Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

t 3. To attempt to procure by adjuration 
or earnest entreaty. (Poefic.) 

” My friends embrac’d my knees, adjur’d my stay; 
But stronger love iinpefl'd, and 1 obey.” 

Pope Homer's Iliad, bk. xxil. 807, 308. 

ad-jiir ed, pa. par. & a. [Adjure.] 
ad-jiir-er, s. [Adjure.] One who adjures, 
ad-j iir -mg, pr. por. [Adjure.] 

ad-just', iU. [Sp. ajustar; Fr . ajuster ; Ital. 
aggiustare = to adjust : Lat. ad = to ; jvstus 
= just.] [Just.] 

1. To fit, to adapt to, mechanically or other- 
wise. 

" A striding level Is furnished with the [transit] 
lustrumeut, to be used when required for adjusting 
the axis ."—Chambers Astron., hk. vil., p. 652. 

2. To regulate, to dispose. 

”... tho representative system was adjusted 
to the altered state of the country . "—Maca ul a y • Hut 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

3. To arrange, as the terms of a treaty, by 
mutual negotiation. 

”... the terms of the treaty known as the 
Second Treaty of Partition were very nearly adjusted.' 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

4. To put on properly, as dress, arms, or the 
like. (Also used reflex.) 

ad-just'-a-ble, a. [Adjust.] That may or 
can be adjusted. 

t ad-just -age (age = ig), s. [Adjust.] 
The same as Adjustment. 

ad-j ust'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Adjust.] Fitted; 
regulated ; arranged. t 

"... taking advantage of nicely adjusted com- 
binations of circumstance.”— Berschel : Astronomy. 
5th ed., § 481. 

ad-j u St '-©r, s. [Adjust.] One who or that 
’ which adjusts. 

", . collectors of various readings and adjusters 
of text*.’’— Dr. Warton : Essay on Pope, ii. 298. 

ad-just -mg, pr. par. [Adjust.] 

. . the precision of this adjusting power.” — 
Todd and Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ch. vh. 

. . the adjusting screen ." — Tyndall on Heat, 
3rd ed.. p. 303. 

t ad-just -ive, a. [Adjust.] Tending to 
adjust. 

ad just'-ment, s. [In Fr. ajustement.] 
[Adjust.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of adjusting, fitting to, rendering 
conformable to a certain standard ; or re- 
ducing to order. 

1. The act of fitting to (lit. or fig ). 

". . . the time which was absolutely reqnired 
for the erection and adjustment of the instruments, 
with or without observatories over them .” — Transit of 
Venus : Times , April 20, 1875. 

. . let us see what, by checking and balancing, 
and good adjustment of tooth and pinion, can be made 
of it. — Carlyle : Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lect. V. 

2. The act of arranging or coming to an 
agreement about. 

" The farther and clearer adjustment of this affair I 
am constrained to adjourn to the larger treatise,”— 
Woodward. 

IL The state of being adjusted, fitted, or 
adapted to. 

“As the prismatic camera was the instrument re- 
quiring least time for adjustment, so It was the one 
■which could be employed for the longest period during 
tbe eclipse ." — Transit of Venus ; Times, April 20. 1875. 

UL Things adjusted, fitted or adapted to 
each other ; the nature of the fitting itself. 

. . the various parts of the body are weights, 
and In the muscular adjustments are treated as such.'' 
—Todd and Bowman : Physiol, Anat., ch. vii. 

"... the eye may be perfect in all its optical 
adjustments"— Ibid., ch viii. 

. . the mechanical adjustments of his frame 
are less favourable to preserve the standing posture 
than in the four-footed animal.*' — Ibul., ch. iii. 

B, Technically. Marine Insurance : The 
ascertainment of the exact loss at sea on goods 
which have been insured, and the fixing the 
proportion which each underwriter is liable 
to pay. 

ad-jut’-age, or a-jut -age (age = ig), $. 

Fr. ajutage ; fr. ajouter= to adjoin.] 
Hydraulics : The effect of a tube fitted to an 


aperture in a vessel from which water is flow- 
ing, as, for instance, in a jet or fountain. 
&d'-ju-tan- 5 $f, s. [Adjutant.] 

1. The office of an adjutant. 

2. Skilful arrangement. 

"Disposed with *11 the adjutancy of definition and 
division.”— Burke: Appeals Old Whig*. 

ad' ju tant, a. <fc s. [In Ger. and Fr. adju- 
tant; ltal. ajutante ; fr. Lat. adjutans , pr. 
par. of adjuto — to help often or much ; freq. 
from ad/uvG.J [Adjuvant.] 

A. As adj. : Auxiliary. 

B. As substantive: 

L Of persons: An officer whose duty it is 
to assist the major. Each regiment of horse 
and each battalioo of foot lias one. Every 
evening he receives tbe orders of the brigade- 
major, and after communicating them tu the 
colonel, then issues them to the sergeants. 

Adjutant-General : 

J. Military: A high functionary who stands 
to the whole army in the same relation that 
an ordinary adjutant does to a battalion or 
regiment. The department of the Adjutant- 
general is charged with the execution of all 
orders relating to the recruiting and equip- 
ment of troops, their instruction, aod their 
preservation in proper efficiency. There are 
also assistant and deputy-assistant adjutants- 
general of divisions and districts. 

2. Ecclesiastical: A certain number of 

fathers who resided with the general of the 
Jesuits, aod made known to him the important 
events passing throughout the world. Each 
limited his attention to a single country, in 
which he had emissaries, visitors, regents, 
provincials, &c., to furnish him with ioforms- 
tion and forward his views. 

3. Any assistant. 

IL Of a genus of birds : 

Spec. : Tbe gigantic crane. Tbe name ad- 
jutant was given by the Anglo-Indians of 
Bengal to this bird from the fancy that it 
resembled the dress and tbe dignified wa r !i 
of the military 
functionary called 
an adjutant. It is 
the Leptoptilus Ar- 
gala, and belongs 
to the Cicooinse, 
or Storks, a sub- 
family of the Ar- 
deidie, or Herons, 
which again are 
ranged under the 
order Grallatores, 
or Wading birds. 

The adjutant of 
Bengal and of 
Southern Africa is 
about five feet 
high, and is an ex- 
tremely voracious 
bird. Tbe expanse 
of its throat is so 
wide that it can 
swallow a large cat 
entire. It is deemed sacred in the East, 
and, apart from superstition, earns tbe title 
to be left without molestation by being so 
useful a scavenger. A somewhat smaller 
species, the L. Marabou, which furnishes tbe 
marabou feathers, occurs in tropical Africa. 

IIL Of things in general: An assistant. 

" A fine violin must and ever will be tbe best adju- 
tant to a fine voice."— Mason : Ch. M., p. 74. 

t Sd'-ju ta tor, s, [Agitator (2).] 

* ad-ju‘te, v.t. [Fr. ajoutcr= to add.] To add. 

" Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company." 

Ben Jeruon ; Underwood*. 

t ad-jut'-or, s. [Lat adjutor.) One who 
aids or assists. [Coadjutor.] 

"All the rest, as his adjutor: and assistants, yon 
must awake out of this error.”— Spalatc : Rocks o 
Christian Shipwreck 11616), p. 12. 

ad-ju-tor'-l-um, s. [Lat = assistance, sup- 
port.] 

Anat. : A name applied to the humerus 
from the assistance which it renders at timee 
when it is needful to raise the arm. 

ad-jut-or-y, a. [Lat. arfjwhmxis.] Aidiog. 
assisting ; which aids or assists. 

£d'-ju-trix, s. [Lat The feminine corre- 
sponding to the masc. Adjutor.] A female 
assistant 
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ad’-juv-ant, a. ii s. [Lnt. adjnvans = helping ; 
pr. par. of a djuvo = to give help to : ad, and 
juvo = to help.] 

adjective ; Which aids or assists ; aiding, 
assisting. 

"They [minerals] meeting with apt matter and 
adjuvant causes , . ." — aowell : Letters, I., 635. 

As snfcsfanfiue : An assistant ; he who, or 
that which assists. 

" I have only been a careful adjuvant, and was 
sorry I could not be the efficient." — i'elverton (1609) : 
ArchceoL, xv. 51. 

Specially . Med. : A substance added to the 
principal one prescribed ia order to increase 
its efficiency. 

t fid -juv-ate, v.t. [In Ital. ajutare , fr. Lat. 
at/jwt’O.] To give aid to, to assist, to help. 

&d l&r-gum. (A a.] 

a dl«, &d-dle, s. [Addle, s.] Foul and 

putrid water. {Scotch.) 

" Theu lug out your ladle, deal brimstone like adle." 

Burnt: The Kirk's Alarm. 

&d lcg-a tion, s. [In Ger. adlegation ; Lat. 
ad — to ; legatio — the office of an ambassador : 
lego, -a vi = to send as an ambassador. ] A term 
formerly used in the public law of the German 
empire to designate the right claimed by the 
several states of sending plenipoteataries to 
be associated with thosa of the emperor in 
negotiating treaties and transacting other 
public business which affected their welfare. 
When a dignitary sent a negotiator not on 
state busiaess, but oq his own affairs, this 
was called legation, and not adlegation . 

Ad-loc-u-tion, s. [Allocution.] 

t ad-mar'-gin-ate, v.t. [Lat. ad — 1« : 
marginem , acc. of rnargo — margin.] To 
write on the margin of a book, or anything 
else capable of being so treated. 

&d-mea -sure (9 as zh), v.t. [Lat. ad; Eog. 

* Treasure.]* 

1. Hen. : To measure with the view of 
ascertaining the dimensions or capacity of 
anything. [Measure.] 

2. Law: To apportion, as in the casa of 
dower, pasture, &c. [Admeasurement.] 

"It recited a complaint that the defendant hath 
surcharged, superoneravit, the common ; and there- 
fore commands the sheriff to admeasure and appor- 
tion it."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ill., cb. 16. 

mea'-sured (§ as zh), pa. par . [Ad- 
measure?] 

ad~mea'-$ure-ment (§ as zh), s. [Ad- 
measure.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of measuring. 

“ In some counties they are not much acquainted 
with admeasurement hy acre ; and thereby the writs 
contain twice or thrice so many acres more than the 
land hath."— Bacon. 

2. The state of being measured. 

3. The dimensions ascertained. 

B. Technically: 

Law. A writ of admeasurement is a writ 
directed to the sheriff, and designed in two 
specified cases to reduce to their proper share 
of goods or privileges those who have obtained 
more than a fair amount of either. The two 
cases ara called Admeasurement of Dower and 
Admeasurement of Pasture. The former is had 
recourse to when an heir (being under age) or 
Ilia guardian assigns to the widow of the former 
occupant of an estate more dower chargeable 
against it than she is fairly entitled to ; and tlia 
latter is put in forca when a person not having 
the privilege of sending his cattle to graze upon 
acominoudoes so, or one who has the privilege 
pnts in more than a reasonable number, or in 
place of “commonable animals,' 1 snoh as cows 
and sheep, aends “ nncominonable ones," as, 
for instance, hogs and goats. (See Blackstone's 
Comm., bk. ii., ch. 8; bk. iii., chaps. 10 & 16.) 

ad mea' -sur er (§ as zh), s. [Admeasure.] 

One who admeasures. 

ad mea* cur ing (s as zh), pr. par. & a. 
[Admeasure.] 

1 ad m 6 n sn-ra'-tlon (s as sh), $. [Lat. ad, 
nnd Fug. mensuration.] The act or process of 
measuring ; the state of being measured ; the 
amount, capacity, <fcc., ascertained by mea- 
surement. 

* &d' raer-all, s. [Admiral.] 

t ad-mc’ ti-ate, v.t. [Lat. odmetiatus, pa. par. 
of admetior = to measure out.] To measure. 


t ad-mui -l-cle, t ad-min'-a-cle, s , [la 

Fr. adminicule = help, aid, support ; fr. Lat. 
adminiculum = (1) the prop by which a vine 
twines ; (2) aid, assistance : adminiculor— to 
prop, or support.] A law term. 

1. Old Law Books: Aid, help, assistance, 
support. 

2. Civil Law: Imperfect proof. 

3. Scotch Law: A collateral deed produced 
to prove, or at least throw light upon, the 
contents of another deed or document which 
has beeu lost. 

" When It is to be proved by the testimony of wit- 
nesses, the pursuer ought, iu tbe general sense, to 
produce some adminicle iu writing. Le., some collateral 
deed referring to tbat which was lost, in order to 
found the action." — Erskine: Inst., bk. iv. 

* &d-min-ic , -u-lg,r, ad-mm-Ic'-u-lar-y, 

a. [Adminicle.] Pertaining to aid, helpful, 
auxiliary. 

" lie should never help, aid, supply succour, or grant 
them any aubveutitious furtherance, auxiliary suf- 
frage, or adminiculary aasistauce." — Translation of 
Rabelais, iii. 34. 

Law. Adminicular evidence : Evidence of 
an explanatory or completing tendency. 

* Sd-mln-lC'-u-late, v.i. [Lat. adminicle 
latns, pa. par. of adminiculor = to prop up.] 

Law : To giva adminicular evidence (q.v.). 

* j£d-min ic'-u-late, a. [Sea the verb.] 
Supported, set'fovth. (Scotch.) 

"It Is so notoriously adminiculate by an act of 
secret council, and yet denied upon oath by the prin- 
pal officers of state."— CrooAvj/wni .• Hist., i. 881. 

* ad nun-ic-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. adminicu- 
latus, pa. par. of adminiculor.] A prop or 
support. 

"Some plants are helpt hy adrmnicufafion to be 
straight."— Backet : Lite of Williams, ii. 217. 

ad-min'-Ist-er, v.t. Sc i. [In Ger. adminis - 
triren ; Fr. administrer ; Ital. amministrare ; 
fr. Lat. administro — (1) to attend upon, to 
assist, to serve, (2) to execute, to perform : 
ad = to, and mi utsf ro = to attend, to wait 
upon ; fr. minister = a servant.] [Minister.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To act as minister, i.e., as servant to. 
Used of the political ministers of a constitu- 
ional country, who constitute the executive 

government for carrying out the enactments 
of tha legislative body.) 

” Beyond that mark Is treason. He is ours. 

To administer, to guard, to adorn tbe state." 

Cowper: Task, bk. v. 

2. To dispense, as, t.g., justice, the sacra- 
meats, grace, &c. 

**. . . the settlements of tboee squatters who, far 
to the west of the Mississippi, administer a rude 
Justice with the rifle and the dagger." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cb. iiL 

" Have not they the old popish custom of adminis- 
tering the blessed sacrament of tbe holy euebarist 
with wafer cakes ? “ — Hooker. 

. . this grace, which Is administered by us to 
tbe glory of the same Lord." — 2 Cor. viii. 19. 

3. To tender a a oath. Authoritatively to 
require one to take an oath. 

" Swear hy the duty that you owe to heav'n 
To keep tbe oath tbat we administer." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., L 3. 

4. To give to ona as medicine is given. 

"He asserted that his malady was not natural, that 
a noxious drug had been administered to him in & dish 
of porridge."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

5. To grant, to bestow, to afford. 

"When he was come up to the cate, be looked up to 
the writing that was al>ove, and then began to knock, 
supposing that entrance should have been quickly 
administered to him."— Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress. 

II. Technically. Law : To take legal charge 
of tha affairs of a person dying intestate ; to 
act as administrator. [Administration, B. 1.] 

"... that In case of intestacy, the ordinary shall 
depute the nearest and most lawful friends of the 
deceased to administer hia goods.” — Blackst one : 
Comm., bk. il.. ch. 32. 

B. Intronsitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To conduce, to tend. 

IT The simple form minister is generally 
used in this sense. 

"I must not omit, that there is a fountain rising 
in the upper part of my garden, which forms a little 
wandering rill, and admhiisters to the pleasure as well 
as the plenty of the place." — Spectator, 

2. Law : To arrange financial matters con- 
nected with the real or personal estate of one 
dying without a will. [Administration, B. 1.] 

t ad-min ist-er, s. [From the verb.] Aq 
administrator. 

", . . a good administer of tbe revenue." — Bacon: 
To Sir John Denham. 


*ad-mm-is-ter'~i-al, a. [Administer.] 
Administering, having the power of per- 
forming ministerial functions ; conducive to 
aa ead. 

ad-min -Is-tra-ble, a. [Administer.] Able 
' to be administered. 

t ad-min'-is-trate, v.t. [From Lat. adminis - 
iratum, supine of administro = to attend upon.] 
[Administer,] To administer. 

“They have the same effects in medicine, wben in- 
wardly administrated to animal bodies."— Woodward. 

t ad-min’-Ia-tra-ted, pa. par. [Adminis- 
trate. ] 

ad-min is-tra'-tiou, s. [In Fr. administra- 
tion; Ital. amministrazione, fr. Lat. adminis- 
trotio.] [Administer.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of administering. 

1. Tha act of managing anything on certain 
principles or hy certain methods. Spec., the 
carrying out by a constitutional minister of 
the laws and regulations established by the 
legislature for the management of the several 
departments of government. [See No. III.] 

"... those effects which make up what we term 
good or had administration."— J. S. Mill : Logic, 2nd 
ed., vol. ii,, ch. xx. 

", . . the conducting of delicate negotiations, and 

for the administration of war."— Macaulay ; Hist. 
Eng., cb. ii. 

"His flnancial administration was of a piece with 
bis military administration." — IbUl , ch. v. 

2. The act of dispensing anything, as justice, 
tbe sacraments, or medicine. 

"... the very scheme and model of the adminis- 
tration of common Justice lietween party and party 
was entirely settled by this kiug (Edward I 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 33, 

"By the universal administration of grace (begun by 
our blessed Saviour, enlarged by bis apostles, carried 
on by their Immediate successors, and lo be completed 
by the rest to the world’s end), all tyj<es that darkened 
this faith, are eulightened. "Sprat : Sermons. 

IL The state of being administered. 

"There is, iu sacraments, to be observed their fores, 
and their form of administration."— Hooker. 

III. That which is administered, or those 
who administer. 

1. The thing administered ; the duties or 
responsibilities of government, or of some 
department of it, as the civil, the military, 
the naval, or the Knancial departments, 

"Sunderland had good reason for recommending 
that the administration should be entrusted to tbe 
Whigs." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

"... to take on himself the civil and military 
adminisfrafioM." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. x. 

"The naval administration and the flnancial ad- 
ministration were coufided to Boards," — Ibid., ch. xi. 

".And there are differences of administrations, but 
tbe same Lord." — 1 Cor. xiL 5. 

2. The administrators ; tha members of 
government taken collectively. 

" Did the administration in that reign (in Queen 
Anne’s) avail themselves of any one of those oppor- 
tunities?"— Bur ke : Tracts on the Popery Laws. 

B, Technically : 

1. Law : The management, by means of an 
administrator, of the estate of any one dying 
intestate. First the king’s ministers of justice 
were commissioned to undertake the duty, 
next it was givea over to the bishops, who. 
having in many cases abused tlieir trust . 
were compelled by the statute 31 Edw. III., 
c. 11, to appoint as administrators the nearest 
and most lawful friends of the deceased 
intestate. The person so appointed can do 
nothing till letters of administration are first 
issued. He then buries the dead person in t 
manner suitable to his rank, collects debts 
dua to him, pays what he owes, and finally 
distributes the property among the heirs. 

2. The office or power of an administrator. 

"... tbat the ordinary is compellable to grant 
administration of the goods and chattels of the wife 
to the husband, or her representatives."— Blackstone 
Comment., bk. IL, ch. S2. 

3. The document, or documents, called 
letters of administration, conferring on one tha 
right to act as administrator. 

" First, aa to the original of testaments and ad- 
ministrations.''— Blackstone : Comment., bk. Ii.. p. 4**9 
“ . . . then general letters of administration 
must be granted by the ordinary."— Ibid , bk ;L, 
ch. 32. 

ad-min -is-tra-tivc, a. [In Fr. ad mini s- 
tratif, from Lat. adm inist rat i vu s = fit for ad- 
ministration.] 

I. Fit for administration, or which actually 
administers. 

" It was too large ami too divided to be a good. <*&• 
ministration body. '— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cn. it 


boil, bo^; poilt, cat, fjell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 

-cian = sh^n. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -sion, -$iooi = zhtto* -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -hie, -cle, -die, &c. = b^l, k?L, d^L 
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administrator— admirative 


2. Pertaiaiog to administration, designed 
for administration. 

“ Suffolk Is. for administrative purposes, divided 
into «n Eastern and a Western division. - — Census of 
Eng. and Wales (1871), Population Tables, vol. i.. 
p. 36L 

ad-min-is-tra-tor, s. [In Ger. adminis- 
trator; Fr. administrated r ; Ital. avimin is- 
tratore, fr. Lat. administrator — a manager, 
an ageat There is also in Lat. administer = 
a servant. ] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. One who administers affairs io general; 
one who conducts the administration of the 
country, or of aay institution or business 
within its limits. 

** It is indeed most important that legislators and 
administrators should be versed in the philosophy of 
government."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cn. xi. 

If Among the persona who have been spe- 
cially called adniiniriratersiuay be enumerated 
the regent of a kingdom during the miuority 
of a king, the governor of a province, a uoble- 
man who enjoys the revenues of a secularised 
bishopric, ami one who receives and distri- 
butes the revenues of a religious bouse. 

B, Technically: 

1. Law: One who administers to the estate 
of a person who has died without making a 
will. [Administration, B. 1.] 

“ But If the deceased died wholly intestate, without 
making either will or executors, then ceueral letters 
of administration must be granted by the ordinary to 
such admin lit rat or ns the statutes of Edward III. 
and Henry VIIL before mentioned direct"— Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 82. 

2, Ecclesiastical ; One who dispenses the 
sacraments. 

“ I feel my conscience bound to remember the death 
of Christ, with some society of Christians or other, 
since it is a most plain command ; whether the person 
who distributes these elements be only an occasional 
or a settled administrator."— Watts. 

ad-mln-Is-tra-tor-ship, s. [Adminis- 
' trator.] The office of aa administrator. 

ad-mln-is-tra'-trix (fern, form of Adminis- 
trator), s. [Lat., but not classical. In Fr. 
advimirirafrieg.] A female who administers 
either in government or to the estate of one 
dying without a will. 

”... and any feme-covert mAy make her will of 
goods which are in her possession in auter droit, as 
executrix or administratrix."— Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. 32. 

* ad mir-ah'-il-is s&L [Lat. = admirable 
salt. ] Glauber's salt. 

ad mir-a-bir-i-ty, s. [Lat. admirabilis = 

* (1) the quality of exciting wonder ; (2) ad- 
mirableness.] Admirableness; worthiness of 
being admired. 

&d'-mir-a-t)le, a. & s . [la Fr. admirable; 
ItaL ammirdbile, fr. Lat admirabilis ■= worthy 
of admiratioo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Exciting wonder, without its being 
stated whether or not this is combined with 
moral approval. 

“In man there Is nothing admirable but his Ignor- 
ance and weakness." — Jeremy Taylor: Dissuasive from 
Popery, pt. iL. bk. i.. § 7. 

2, Exciting wonder, mingled with approval. 

“Cowper defended himself and those who were said 
to he hlB accomplices with admirable ability and self- 
possession."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

“HU fortitude was the more admirable because he 
was uot willing to die.”— Ibid., ch. xxv. 

“I have attempted to show how much light the 
principle of gradation throws on the adm irable archi- 
tectural powers of the hive-bee.”— Darrein: Origin of 
Species, cn. xiv. 

# B. As substantive: That which ia to be 
admired. 

1. A liquor made of peaches, plums, sugar, 
water, snd spirit. ( Ogilvie : Diet., Supp.) 

2. The White Admirable : The name given 
in Harris’s Aurelian to the butterfly more 
commonly called the White Admiral (Limenitis 
Camilla). [Admiral, C. ; Limenitis.] 

id'-mir-a-fcle-ness, «. [Admirable.] Ad- 
mirability ; worthiness of exciting admiration. 
“Eternal wlgdom appears in the admirableness of 
the contrivance of the gospel." — HaUytoell : Sating of 
Souls, p. 115. 

&d'-mir-a-hly, adv. [Admirable.] In an 
admirable manner. 

"... the whole hand is admirably adapted for 
retaining a firm grasp of the boughs of trees. " — Oivtn ; 
Class if. cf the Mammalia, pi 66. 


ad'-mlr-al, * &d -mer-all, * am'-er-al, 
* ad'-myr-old, * am'-or-ayle, * am - 
rell, * am-rayl, *am’-y-ral, s. [In 

Ger. admiral; Fr. amiral ; Sp. almirante ; 
O. Sp. alamir ; Ital. ammiraglio, as if from 
Lat. admirabilis ; Low Lat. admiraldus, 
amiralius ; Byzantioe Gr. a^npur (ameras), 
apnpaioc ( ameraios ). The first part of the 
word is pretty certaioly Arab, amir, often 
spelled in Eng. emir — a prince, a leader; 
perhaps with the Arab, article al merged in it. 
The second half is more doubtful. “ Ham- 
mer’s derivation from amir-al-odhr ^com- 
mander of the sea, is untenable. ” (Max Muller : 
Science of Lang., 6th e<L, ii. 264.) Others 
make the word Emir- alma = emir of the 
water.] 

A. Ofjtersons: 

* L A Saracen commander or king. 

" Tha spec on admyrold, 

Of wotdes he wen swythe bold.” 

King Horn, 95. 

IL A naval officer of high rank. 

Specially : 

* 1. Originally: The Lord High Admiral of 
England. His office commenced in A.D. 
1286, if not earlier. Ainoag its duties were 
the trial and punishment of offences com- 
mitted at sea. Under George 11. the functions 
were divided among seven commissioners, 
and the arrangeineut haring been continued 
till the present time, England has not now a 
Lord High Admiral, but in lieu of him 
possesses Lords Commissioners of tha Ad- 
mi ralts*. 

2. Now : A naval officer of rank who, when 
io active employment, exercises a command 
over several ships of war, as a general does 
over several regiments. 

** It was said of him that he was competent to fill 
any place on ahiplward from that of carpenter up to 
that of admiral.'— Macaulay : HLt. Eng., ch. xv. 

U There are various gradations in rank 
among admirals. The chief distinctiou is 
into admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 
Among the former staod pre-eminent the 
“admirals of the fleet," of whom at present 
there are three. This distinction gives no 
additional command, hut only additional pay. 
In each of the three grades of admirals there 
were till of late years three sub-divisions, 
named from the colour of thetr flags, the Red, 
the White, aud the Blue : now they are styled 
respectively, admiral, vice-admiral, and rear- 
admiral. The flags of admirals, strictly so 
called, are displayed at the main-top-gallaut 
mast-head ; those of vice-admirals at the 
fore-top-gnllant mast-head ; and those of rear- 
admirals at the mizen-ton-gallant mast-head. 
All are called flag-officers. The admiral and 
commander-in-chief of the fleet ranks with a 
field- marshal io the army ; admirals with 
flags at the main-top, with generals ; vice- 
adinirals with lieutenant-generals ; and rear- 
admirals with major-generals. 

B. Of ships: A ship which carries an 
admiral ; a flag-ship ; the most considerable 
ship of any fleet, whether of merchantmen or 
flshiag- vessels, hence, aay large a ad fine 
ahip. 

“ Tha mast of some great ammirall .” 

Milton ; P. L.. L 294. 

C. Of butterflies: A name give a to more 
than one butterfly. 

1. The Red Admiral Butterfly is the Vanessa 
atalanta. It has the wiags black above. 



THE RED ADMIRAL (VANESSA ATALANTA). 

crossed by a bright red band, the upper pair 
with white spots, and the under part of all 
the four marked with various colours. The 
caterpillar, which is spiny, in colour black, 
and with a range of saffron lines on each side, 
feeds on the nettle, the leaves of which it 
forms into a sheath fastened with silk. It 
is found in Great Britain. [Vanessa.] 

2. The White Admiral: A butterfly — tha Li- 


menitis sybilla. It ia dull black above, vane- 
gated with obscure dark spots. Both pairs of 
wings are traversed by a broad oblique white 
band, which ou the upper pair is much in- 
terrupted. Each of these has also four white 
spots on it, whilst the lower pair of wings has 
aumerous dark ones. The prevailing colour 
beneath is brownish yellow, with the base of 
the hioder wings and the under-side of the 
body pale blue. The expansion of the wings 
is nearly two inches. The caterpillar, which 
is green, with the head, dorsal appendages, 
and sidea of t the belly reddish, feeds on the 
honeysuckle. The White Admiral ia found in 
the south of England, but is rare. 

D. Of shells: 

Admiral Shell: A shell— the Conus am - 
miralis. It has three pale yellow transverse 
hands alternating with two broad mottled 
ones of a darker colour, and occurs ia the 
Philippine Isles and the adjacent regions of 
the ocean. 

ad-mir-al-shlp, s. [Admiral.] The office 
of an admiral. 

ad'-mir-al-ty, * am’-er-al-te, s. [Ad- 
miral.] [In Ger. admiralital ; Fr. amiraute ; 
Ital. ammiragliato .] 

* 1. The sovereiguty of the sea. ( Halli • 
well.) 

" Cherish march and! se and kepe the amcralte. 

That we be umasters of the narow see. " 

MS., Sac. Antig ., 101, t 50. (Halliwell.) 

2. That department of the British Govern- 
ment which, subject to the control of Par- 
liament, has the supreme direction of naval 
affairs. This was formerly in the hands of a 
Lord High Admiral, but from the reign of 
George II. it has beea placed under certain 
functionaries called “ Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty." At present (1S77) there are 
a First Lord of the Admiralty with a seat in 
the cabinet, a senior, a second, and a junior 
naval lord, and a civil lord, assisted by several 
secretaries. There are eleven departments in 
the Admiralty. 

“ There have certainly been abusesat the Admiralty 
which I am unable to defend.*'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xxiv. 

The High Court of Admiralty is a court, the 
judge in which was originally a mere deputy 
of the Lord High Admiral, but ia now ap- 
pointed by the Crown. It is divided into a 
prize and an variance court ; the first takes 
cognizance of cases arising out of the capture 
of vessels as prizes in time of war at sea, and 
the last of assaults and batteries occurring on 
the high seas, collisions between ships, pirati- 
cal seizure of vessels, officers' and seamen's 
wages, &c. Formerly it had cognizance of 
all crimes occurring on the high seas or in 
large tidal waters beneath that part of their 
course spanned by bridges, but these are now 
transferred to the ordinary judges. Ireland 
has a court of admiralty ; Scotland has none. 
There are vice-admiralty courts in many of 
the colonies ; from these an appeal lies to the 
Sovereign in Council. 

3. The building in which the Admiralty 
business is carrieo on. 

Admiralty, Droits of [Droits.] 

* &d-mir'-an9e, «. [Admire.] Admiration. 

“ With great admirance Inwardly was moved.” 

Spenser: F. Q., V. x. 89. 

ad-mir-a'-tion, s. [Ia Fr. admiration ; ItaL 
ammirazione, fr. Lat. admiratio = a wonder- 
ing at.] [Admire.] The act of wondering or 
admiring ; the state of beiog wondered at or 
admired ; the object of wonder, the object ad- 
mired. 

t Specially : 

1. Wonder, not yet limited to cases ia which 
this is miogled with approbation. It is 
excited hy an astonishing object 

" And I saw the -woman drunken with the blood of 
the smuts, aud with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus : 
mid when 1 saw her, i wondered with great admira- 
tion." —Rev. xvii. 6. 

[See also example under Admire, 1.] 

2. Wonder coupled with approbation. It 
is excited by a person or thing in any respect 
possessed of unexpectedly high excellence. 

"... even at Versailles the hatred which he 
inspired was largely mingled with admiration."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

" I eonld not look on the surrounding plants without 
admiration. 4 '— Da ruin : Journal of Voyage round the 
World, ch. xviii. 

t ad'-mlr-a-tlve, a. [Admire.] Expressing 
admiration* in either of the two senses of that 
word. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a, ew = iL 


admire— admittible 
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Punctuation. The admirative point: The 
joint of exelamation, the point of admiration 
I). (Minsheiu) 


&d-mi're, v.t. & i. [Fr. admirer; Sp. k Port. 
* admirar ; Ital. ammirare ; Lat, admiror = to 
wonder at, to regard with admiration, to ad- 
mire : ad — to, and miror = to wonder, to 
marvel at.] 

A. Transitive: 


* 1 . To wouder at anything novel, unusual, 
extraordinary, or great, without its being im- 
plied that the wonder is coupled with appro- 
bation. . „ 

II Followed by the objective case of the 
thing wondered at ; or, impersonally, by part 
•of a sentence introduced by that. 

“It taketb away vain admiration of any thing, 
which is the root of all weakness: for all thing* are 
admfred, either because they are new or because they 
are great." — Bacon: Advanc. of Learning. 

** Neither la It to be admired that Henry |TV.] • • 
should 1 « pleased to have the greatest wit of these 
times iu hia interest.''— Dryden : Preface to the 

Fables. 

II. To wonder at, the wonder being coupled 
with approval. 

1. To feel more or less respect, but not 
actual love for a person or being. This may 
be evoked by beauty or other gifts, unaccom- 
panied by sensibility of heart. 

"Yet rather framed 
To be admired than coveted and loved." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vL 

2. To feel ardent affection or deep and loving 
veneration for a person or being. Thia may be 
evoked by beauty, with sensibility of heart ; 
by heroism, by high moral character or con- 
duct. 

. to him made known 
A blooming lady— a conspicuous flower. 

Admired for beauty, for her sweetness. 

Whom he had sensibility to love, 

Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. ' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. u. 


" Admit* d as heroes, and as gods obey'd." 

rope : Homer's Wad, bk. xii. 87a 
44 Cloo. Celerity is never more ad mired 
Than by the negligent." 

Bhakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, ill 7. 

44 Tls virtue that doth make them moat admired ; 
The contriiry doth make thee wonder’d at;" 

Ibid. : King Henry 17.. Part IU., 1. 4. 

*• When he shall come to be glorified in his saints, 
And admired in all them that believe.”— 2 Thess. i, 10. 


3. To regard with somewhat analogous 
emotions things inanimata. [See example 
under Admirer.] 


B. Intransitive: To wonder; to wonder 
witli approval. 

“They see their lord, they gaze, and they admire." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xxiv. 45L 
•' So spake the eternal Father, and all heaven 
Admiring sto*) a pace : then into hymns 
Burst forth, and In celestial measures moved. 

Milton : P. IL. bk. I. 


* ad mi re, s. [From the verb ] Admiration. 
•• He thus concludes bla censure with admire.”— 
Rowland. 

ad-mir cd, pa. par. it a. [Admire.] 

As adjective : 

1. Wondered at ; wonderful, astonishing. 

“With most admirvi disorder.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ilL 4. 

2. Regarded with respect, love, or high 
■veneration of persona, beinga, or things. 

" Or vainly comes the admired princess hither." 

Shakes p. : Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 
“Of this once-admired poem."— Scott / Thomas the 
Rhymer , pt. »iL 


ad mir'-er, s. One who admires a person or 
thing. 

*’ See Nature gay, as when she first began 
With smiles alluring her admirer, man.” 

Cowper : Hope. 


*d-rni’r-Ing, pr . par. & a. [Admire.] 

“In vain the nations, that had seen them rise 
With fierce and envious yet admirirt .7 eyes." 

Cowper : Expost ulation. 

“ Now ronnd the list* th’ admiring army stand." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. lit 423, 


admir'-ing-ljf, adv . [Admiring.] In an 

* admiring manner. 

“ Ber. Admiringly, my liege: at first 
I stuck my choice upon her." 

Shakesp. ; All's Well that Ends Well. v. *. 


ad m *3 Si~t>iT-l-t$r, s. [In Fr. admissibility ] 
The quality of being admissible ; capability of 
being admitted. [Admit.] 


ad mls'-si ble, a. [In Fr. admissible.] 
' Capable of being admitted. [Admit ] 

“ Even If this explanation wero admissible in other 
InstAiiccs ."— Darwin ; Descent of Man, pt. iL, cb. xL 


ad mis'-si~bl^, odt>. [Admissible.] In an 
admissible manner. 


admission (ad-mish -un), s. [In Fr. ad- 

mission , from* Lat. admissio = a letting in, 
admission: ad = to; missio = a letting in, a 
eending ; from missus, pa. par. of mitto = to 
let go, to send.] [Admit.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of admitting. 

1. Permission to enter, in a literal senae. 

“ By means of our solitary situation, and our rare ad- 
mission of straugers, we know moat part of the habit- 
able world, and are ourselves unknown ."— Bacon Hew 
Atalantis, 

2. Permission to enter, in a figurative sense. 

“ Dionysius agrees with Livy ae to the proposal for 
the admission of plebeians to the consulate.' — Lewis: 
Early Roman U ist., cb. xii., pt. iv.. § 56. 

3. The confession that an argument, a state- 
ment, or a charge which on a would gladly 
deny or repudiate, if he had the power, ia 
true. [See example under No. III.] 

IL The state of being admitted or permitted 
to enter. (Lit. or Jig. ) 

"All springs have some degree of heat, non© ever 
freezing, no not In the longest and severest frosts ; 
especially those, where there is such a site and dis- 
position of the strata, as gives free and easy admission 
to this beat,"— Woodward: Hat. Hist. 

Ill, A thing admitted. 

•• . . . the truth of this admission will often be 
disputed by other naturalists.” — Darwin: Origin of 
Species, cb. iL 

B. Technically: 

Law: 

(a) Eng. & Civil Iaxw: 

1. Permission accorded to one to enter on 
the possession of land, office, or privilege. 

2. In a suit: Facta acknowledged by one 
party to be true, and which, therefore, the 
other one is not under the necessity of proving. 
[Admittance.] 

(b) Ecclesiastical Low: A term used when a 
bishop declares a clerk presented to a vacant 
church by a patron to be duly qualified for 
the office, and admits him to it, using the 
words, Admitto tc habilem. (Aylifft : Parer- 
a on.) 

ad mls'-sive, a. Tending toward, haviug 
the nature of an admission, or actually cou- 
taining one. 

ad-mit', v.t. & i. [In ItaL a mmettere; fr. Lat. 

* admitto = to let in, to admit : ad = to ; mitto 
= to let go, to send, whence ie Fr. mettre — to 
put.] 

A* Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To let in, to permit to enter, ae the 
door of a house. 

“They must not be admitted Into his house."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

IL More or less Jiguratively : 

1. Ordinary Language and Law: To declare 
one qualified and entitled to enter on an office, 
civil or ecclesiastical, or to enjoy a privilege, 
or to give him actual possession of it. 

(a) To declare the office or privilege legally 
open to him. 

“They should with pleasure see Protestant Dis- 
senters admitted In n proper manner to civil office.”— 
Macaulay: nist. Enr„ ch. vli. 

“If the bishop hath no objections, but admits the 
patron's presentation, the clerk so admitted is next to 
be instituted by him. 1 — Blackstone : Comment,, bk. L, 
eh. XL 

( b ) Actually to put one in possession of the 
office or privilege. 

“ They had not hod their share of the benefits pro- 
mised by the Declaration of Indulgence : none of 
them had been admitted to any high and honourable 
post." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

^ Used in thia sense in the phrase, To 
admit to a copyhold [Admittance], to admit to 
boil, &c. Or actually to give one legal 
posaeaaion of some property or privilege. 

“. . , he thereupon admits him tenant to the 
copyhold .” — Blackstone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 22. 

"... had. after a long confinement, been ad- 
mitted to ball by the Court of King's Bench."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. To allow Approach in a mental or moral 
sense, as an inferior to one's intimate friend- 
ship, a thought into the miod or an emotion 
into tlie heart. 

, the recollection of the familiarity to which 
he had admitted them inflamed his malignity."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng . ch. iv. 

“ Pleasure admitted In undue degree 
Enslaves the will, nor lwwes the Judgment free." 

Cotrper : Progress of Error. 

3. To accept ns valid iu point of argument, 
or as sustainable at the bar of justice, or 
simply to tolerate. 

(a) As valid in point of argument. 


“That we have been far too slow to improve, ora 
laws must be admitted."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng^ 
ch. xl. 

“ He. with sighs of peuslve grief, 

Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 
That not the slender privilege Is theirs 
To save themselves from blank forgetfulness I” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vilL 


(b) Ae sustainable at the bar of justice. 

“ Tbia only spares no lust, odmift no plea. 

But makes him if at all, completely free.” 

Cowrper : Hope. 


(c) To tolerate, to suffer, to endure, to stand. 
”... the dreadful day 
No pause of words admits." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. v., 631-2. 


“ Her power admits no bounds." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xvl. 223. 

B. Intransitive: To be susceptible (of) ; to 
permit (of). 

This sense occurs in the compound tran- 
sitive verb admit of, and by the use of that to 
introduca the subjunctive sentence. 

“Tbe liberality of the Houee admits, however, of 
an easy explanation.”— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., cb. xi. 


t ad-mit-ta-ble, a. [Admit.] Able to be 
admitted ; that may or can be admitted. 

" The clerk who is presented ought to prove to tbe 
bishop that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; 
otherwise tbe bishop is not bound to admit him : for, 
aa the law then stood, a deacon was admittable*"— 
Ayliffe : Parer yon. 


admit -tanje, s. [Admit] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of admitting anything, physically, 
mentally, or morally. 

1. Physically: The act of admitting a body 
in whole or in part material to a place. [For 
example see No. 11. 1.] 

2. Mentally: The concession of a position 
in argument. 

“Nor could the Pythagorean give easy admi/'anoi 
thereto: for. holding thab separate souls successively 
supplied other bodies, they could hardly allow the 
raising of souls from other worlds. "—Browne : Vulgar 
Err ours. 

3. Morally : The permission tacitly given to 
an emotion to enter the mind. 


11 Upon mine honour, all too confident 
To give admittance to a thought of fear.” 

Shakesp. : King Henry IV., Part 11., Iv. 1. 


IL The state of being admitted in any oi 
tbe above three senses. 

1. Physically: Permission or facilities to 
enter a place. 

(a) Of persons. 

" They had requested admittance to his presence for 
the purpose of tendering their counsel in this emer- 
gency." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

% In thia sense it ia uaed specially of am- 
bassadors desiring audience of the sovereign 
to whom they are accredited. 


Enter a Messenger. 

" Mess, Ambassadors from King Henry of England 
Do crave admittance to your majesty." 


(b) Of things. 

" As to the admittance of the weighty elastic parts of 
the air into the blood, through the coats of the vessels; 
it seems contrary to experiments upon dead bodies. — 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


IIL That which procures admission. * Spec., 
rank or culture, carrying with it by custom or 
by law the privilege of being permitted to 
enter a particular place, as, for instance, the 
court of the sovereign or “eociety,” in the 
limited sense of the word. 

“ Now. Sir John, here Is the heart of my purpose : 
You are a gentleman of excellent heeding, admirable 
discourse, of great admittance, authentic In your 
place and person."— Shakesp. : Merry Wives, IL L 

B. Technically .* 

Law: Permission with due formalities to 
enter on the possession of land or other pro- 
perty, or of office or privilege. 

In copyhold assurances, admittance is the 
last stage of the process, and is of three kinds : 
Admittance (1) upon a voluntary grant from 
the lord, (2) on surrender by the former 
tenant, and (3) upon descent from an ancestor. 


d-mit -ted, pa. par . A o. [Admit.] 

4 ‘ Around that lucid lake. 

Upon whose hanks admitted souls 
Their first sweet draught of glory take ! 

Moore ; Lai la Rookh ; Paradise and the Peri. 

44 . . . from the admitted fact that other asaocia* 


+ ad-mit'-ter, s. [Eng. admit; -er.] One 
who admits. 

“Here Is neither a direct exhibition of the body to 
this purpose in the offerer, nor a direct consecration 
to this end in the ad mi tier. "—Bp. Hall: Honour of 
Married Clergy, p. 10. 


t ad-mi t'-ti-ble, a. [Admit.] The same as 

ADMIFBIULK (q. V.). [A DM ITT ABLE.] 


boil, b6^; poiit, j<fM; cat, sell* cborus, <?hln* bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-da = sb* : -clan == shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -?ion, -$ion = zhun. -tious = shus. -sure = zbur. -bio, -die, &c. = b?l, deU 
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” Many disputable opinions may be had of warre 
without the praysiug of it as only admittible by 
enforced necesaitie, and to be used only for peace 
sake."— Harrison: Descript. qf Britain. 

ad-mit'-ting, pr. par. [Admit.] 

ad-mix', v.t. [Lat. odraiscra, admiscui, ad- 
mixtum = to admix : ad = to, aud misceo — to 
mix.] To mix with. 

* ad-mix'-ti-on, s. [Lat. admixtio^z an ad- 
mixture, fr. admiseeo — to admix.] Admix- 
ture, mixture. [Admixture.] 

" All metals may be calcined by strong waters, or 
by admixtion of salt, sulphur, and mere ary. — lord 
Bacon : Physiol. Rem. 

ad-mix -tiire, s. [Admix.] 

1. The act of mixing. (Lit. or Jig.) 

2. The state of being mixed. (Lit. or Jig.) 

“The condition of the Hehrews, since the disper- 
sion, has not been such as to admit of much admix- 
tureby the proselytism of household slaves ." — Owen 
Clastif. of the Mammalia, p. 97. 

3. That which is mixed. (Lit. or Jig.) 

. . the above admixture varies at different 
ports of the body.”— Ibid., p. 74. 

fid mon ish, ’ad mon 1st, *ad-mon- 
est, 'a mon-est, v.t. [In Fr. admonester 
— to admonish ; ltal. ammonire , from Lat, 
admoneo — to put in mind, to admonish, to 
warn ; ad — to, and maneo = to remind, to 
warn, from the root men = to cause to re- 
member.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

* I. To put in mind, to recall to remem- 
brance. 

“. . . as Moses was admonished of God when he 
was about to make the tabernacle; for. See. saith he, 
that thou make all things according to the pattern 
■hewed to thee in the mount."— Deb. viii. 5. 

IL To reprove, to warn, to caution. 

1. Gently to reprove for a fault committed. 
In this sense it was formerly followed by of, 
referring to the fault ; now some such word as 
regarding or respecting is used. 

" . . . he of their wicked way* 

Shall them admonish 

Milton: P. L., bk. xl. 

2. To warn or caution against a future 
offence or a more or less imminent danger. 
Followed by against , referring to the offence 
or peril, or by the infinitive. 

. . able also to admonish one another." — Rom. 
xv. 14. 

“One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues 
of affairs, admonished him against that unskilful piece 
of ingenuity . "—Decay qf Piety. 

". . . they were therefore admonished to compose 
all internal dissensions , *’ — Lewis : Early Roman Hitt., 
eh. xiL 

"Mo fruitful scenes and prospects waste 
Alike admonish not to roam." 

Coteper : The Shrubbery. 

B. Technical. Ecclesiastical discipline: 
Kindly, bnt seriously, to reprove an erring 
church-member for some fault of a grave 
character which he has committed. [Admo- 
nition.] 

ad-mon'-ished, pa. par. [Admonish.] 

qd-mon' ish-er, s. [Admonish.] One who 
admonishes. 

" Horace was a mild admonisher ; a court satirist, fit 
for the gentle times of Augustus. "—Dryden. 

ad-mon -Ish-ihg, pr. par. [Admonish.] 

ttd-mon ish-ment, s. [Admonish.] An 
admonishing ; au admonition. 

" But yet be wary in thy studious care. 

Plan. Thy grave admonishments prevail with me." 

Shakesp. : King Henry 17., Part I., 1. 6. 

“. . . she who then received 

The same admonishment, have call'd the place." 

IPoroUtcortA ; Earning of Places, iv, 

id-mon-l'-tion, s. [In Fr. admonition ; ltal. 
ammonizione, fr. Lat. admonitio. "Admonitio 
est quasi lenior objurgatio " (Cicero) = “ An 
admonition is, as it were, a somewhat mild 
reproof.” Admoneo = to put in mind, to ad- 
monish : ad ; moneo — to cause to remember.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gentle reproof oo account of bygone 
faults. 

“ Etcal. Double and treble admonition, and still 
forfeit in the same kind * " — Shakesp. ; Meat, for Meat., 

2. Friendly caution against future dangers, 
especially of a moral oature. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law; A simple lesson given by a judge, 
cautioning a suspected person, showing that 

he is observed, and recalling him to his duty 


by a respectable authority. (Bentham: Prin- 
ciples of Penal Law, ch. ii.) 

2. Ecclesiastical discipline : Gentle reproof 
given to an erring church-member, publicly if 
his offence was public, and privately if it 
was private. It was the first step ‘of the 
process which, if it went oo to the end, ter- 
minated in excommunication. 

"... after the first and second admonition 
reject. " — Tit us iii. 10. 

Xd-mon-i-tion-er, s. [Admonition.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
admonishes. 

". . . those whose better gifts and inward endow- 
ments are admonitioners to them of the great good 
they can do." — Hales : Remauis, p. 24. 

2. Ch. Hist. : The name given to certain 
Puritans who, in 1571, sent an “ admonition ” 
to the Parliament, condemning the retention 
of ceremonies in the Church of England not 
“ commanded in the Word,” and desiring that 
the Church should be placed in agreement 
with the doctrine and practice of Geneva. 
(Hook : Church Diet.) 

“Albeit the admonitioners did seem at first to like 
no prescript form of prayer at all. but thought it the 
best that their minister should always be left at 
liberty to pray as his own discretion did serve ; their 
defender, and his associates, have sithence projtosed 
to the world a fojm as themselves did like.**— Hooker. 

Ad -mon-i -tion-ist, s. [Admonition.] 

Ch. Hist. : The same as Admonitioner, 2. 

ad-mon'-it-ive, a. [Lat. admonitum, supine 

* of admoneo.] [Admonish.] Containing ad- 
monition. 

“This kind of suffering did seem to the fathers full 
of instructive and admonitive emblem b.“— B arrow . 
Sermons, ii 870. 

ad-mon '-it-ive-ly, adr. [Admonitive.] In 
an admonitive manner ; by way of admonition. 

ad-mon -lt-er, s. [Lat.] One who ad- 
monishes. (The same as Monitor.) 

“Conscience is at most times a very faithful and 
very prudent admonitor," — Shenstone. 

* ad-mon l-tor'-i-al, a. [Eng. admonitory ; 
-a?.] Admonishing.' 

“Miss Tox has acquired au admonitorial tone.”— 
Dickeru : Dombey & Son, ch. ii. 

ad mon -it or y, o. [Lat, admoniforiws.] 
Pertaining to admonition. 

u Admonitory texts inscribed the walls." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

&d-mor-tiz-a’-tion, s. The settling of lands 
or tenements in mortmain. 

* id-mov e, v.t. [Lat. admove o: ad = to, and 
moveo = to move.] To move to. 

&d-mur mur-a'-tion, s. [Lat. admurmu- 
ratio, from admurmuro = to murmur at.] A 
murmuring to another. 

&d-nas'-$ent, a. [Lat. adnascens , pr. par. of 
oduascor = to be born in addition to : ad = 
to ; uascor = to be bom.] Nascent to, grow- 
ing to or from. [Adnata.] 

“ Moss, which Is an adnascent plant, Is to be rubbed 
and scraped off with some instrument of wood which 
may not excorticate the tree."— Evelyn Sylva, ii. 7, § 8. 

Sd-na'-ta, s. [Lat. adnata, fern. sing, and 
neut. pl.'of adnatus = bom in addition to : fr. 
adnascor.) 

L Fern, singular: 

A nat. : One of the coats of the eye, the 
same that is called also Albuginea. It lies 
between the sclerotica and the conjunctiva. 

II. Neut. plural: 

]. Biol. : Hair, wool, or any similar cover- 
ing attached to plants or animals, ALso 
excrescences on them, such as fungi, lichens, 
Ac. 

2. Gordening: Offsets proceeding from the 
roots of the lily, the hyacinth, and various 
plants of similar organisation, and which 
after a time become true roots. Fuchsius 
called them also Adnascentia, or appendices. 

ad-na'te, a. [From Lat. adrmfws.] [Adnata.] 

Biol. : Adhering to the face of anything. 

Bot. Adnate applied to the anther of a 
flower implies that it is attached to the fila- 
ment by its back. Had it been attached by 
its side, it would have been called innate ; and 
by a single point, I'ersatile. Applied to the 
lamella 2 * * 5 or gills of an Agaricus, it signifies 
that the ends nearest the stipes, or stalk, 
cohere with it. 


ad-na’-tion, s. [Adnate.] The state or con- 
dition of being adnate; the attachment of 
surfaces ; spec, in Bot. the union of different 
circles of inflorescence. 

&d-na'-tum, s. [Lat. aing. of adnofus.J 
[Adnata.] Richard’s name for one of the 
small bulbs, called by gardeners cloves, de- 
veloping in the axil of a parent bulb, and at 
last destroying it. 

t &d-nexed’, a. [Lat. ndvexus.] 

Bot. : Connected ; used of the gills of agaricua 
when they reach, but are not adnate to, the stem. 

*&d-ni'-chll,i>7. [Lat.ad=to; nothing.] 

low : To annul, to cancel, to make void. 
(28 Henry VII 1 .) 

ad-nom'-in-al, a. [Lat. adnominis, genit. of 
adnomen.] [Adnoun.] Relating to an adnoun. 
(Pro/ Gibbs.) 

* ad-no te, v.t. [Lat. odnoto, annoto = to write 
down.] To note, to observe. 

" In this mateir to lx adnated 

What evyl counsell withe pryueys maye induce." 

Brit. Bibl,, iv. 204. 

ad -noun, s. [Lat. ad, and Eng. noun. In 
Lat. adnomen, agnomen.] [Noun.] (Joined)- 
to a noun ; an adjective. 

t ad-nu'-bil-a-ted, a. [Lat. ad = to ; nubifo 
= to be cloudy ; fr. nubes=. a cloud.] Clouded. 

* ad-nul (Eng.), ad-null' (Scofcft), v.t. 
[Annull.] 

*a-do*, v.t. [Mid. Eng. at — to, and don — 
'do.] To do. 

**. . . and done al that the! have ado." 

Romaunt of the Rose, 5,030. 

# a-do, *a-don, pa. par. (Ado, v.] To do 
away. 

“Now his venirne is adon." — Leg. qf By perm, 82. 

a-do', s. [In Eng. witb no pk ; in Scotch with 

’ pis. adoes, a do is, addois.] 

* 1. Trouble, difficulty, not implying that 
any unnecessary' fuss is made. 

“ He took Clitophon prisoner ; whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive ; the Helots being villainously' 
cruel."— Sidney. 

2. Fuss, bustle, 

“Why make ye this ado and weep? The damsel is 
not dead, but sleepeth."— Mark v. 89. 

“Will you be ready? do you like this haste? 

We ’ll keep no great ado ; — a friend or two " 

Shakesp. : Romeo and Juliet, Ui 4. 

“ Then should not we be tired with this ado." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, it L 

3. Plural (Scotch): 

(а) Business, affairs. 

" Thai wer directlt be his Malestie to retume within, 
this realme ffor certane his Mslesties special! adoit 
within the same." — Acts Ja. 17. (1592). 

( б ) Difficulties. (See No. 1 .) 

Sk-ddlje, s. [Sp.] A suo -dried brick. 

a-do’-ing, pr. par. [Pr. par. of do, with a —■ 

* on, or in, prefixed.] Being done 

*' Let us seem humbler after it Is done, 

Than when it was a-doing." 

Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, lv. 1 

Sd- 6 l-es'- 9 en 9 e, &d-ol-es -^en-^y, s. [In 

Fr. adolescence ; ltal. adolescenza, fr. Lat. 
adolescentia — the age of a young person of 
either sex growing up— twelve to twenty-five 
in boy’s, twelve to twenty-one in girls— or, 
less precisely, fifteen to thirty, or even to 
thirty-four, forty, or forty-four. From adofesco- 
= to be growing up.] 

1. Ordinary Language and Physiology : The 
state of growing youth ; the period of life 
after the cessation of infancy when one is 
growing up to his or her proper height, 
breadth, and firmness of fibre. In Britain, 
the term of adolescence is generally reckoned 
to be, in the male sex, from fifteen to twenty- 
five, or even thirty years of age In females 
adolescence is reached at an earlier period. 

“ The sods must have a tedious time of childhood 
and adolescence, before they can either themselves 
assist their parents, or encourage them with new 
hopes of posterity."— Bentley. 

“ He was so far from a boy, that he was a man born, 
and at his full stature; If we believe Josephus, who- 
places him in the last adolescency, and makes him 
twenty-five years old." — Brown. 

2. Eng. Law : The period of life between 
fourteen and twenty-one in males, and twelve 
and twenty-one in females. (Wharton: Laur 
Lexicon, by Will.) 

ad-ol-es -^ent, a. &s. [Fr. adolescent, fr. Lat 
adolescens, pr. par. of adolcsco = to grow up.] 

A. yls adjective: Growing from a boy f into a 
young man, or from a girl into a young w oman. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too tong." 

Cowper: Tirocinium. 

B. As substantive : One growing from a boy 
Into a young man, or from a girl into a young 
woman. 

"There are two sorts of adolescents : the first duretb 
until eighteen years.*’— Wodrolphe: Ft. * Eng. Oram., 

p. 365. 

&d'-ol ode, s. [Gr. a, priv., and ddAor (doios) 
= a bait for fish, a stratagem.] An instru- 
ment occasionally employed for detecting 
fraud in distillation. 

a- don', pa. par. [Ado, v.] 

Ad -on, s. [Adonis.] 

Ad -OU-ai, $. [Ileh, ’3 IN (Adonai) = lords ; 
pi. of excellence of pis* (adon) = Lord ; fr. pn 
(dim) =. to subject to one's self, to rule over ; 
E. Aram, and Syr. Adonai; the same mean- 
ing as in Hebrew.] A Hebrew name for God, 
less sacred than Jehovah. The general opinion 
now is that throughout the Hebrew Bible the 
vowel-points of Jehovah are really those of 
Adonai, the Jews feariug to pronounce the 
latter awfully holy word. The Jews, when 
they meet with Jehovah in the saered text, 
renounce Adonai in its stead; and as they 
ave done so from time immemorial, the 
proper vowel-points of Jehovah are now a 
matter of dispute. [Jehovah.] 

Ad 6 ne-an, a, [Adonis.] Pertaining to 
Adonis. 

A-do-m-a, s. plur. [Adonis.] Festivals 
formerly held hy the Pheniciaus, the Syrians, 
the Egyptians, the Lycians, and the Greeks, 
in honour of Adonis. They lasted two days ; 
the first of which was spent by the women in 
mourning and cries, and the second in feasting 
and jollity. The prophet Ezekiel is supposed 
to allude to the procedure of the first day in 
ch. via. 14. 

A-don’-ic, a. & s. [Adonis.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Adonis, or 
to the verse called by the same name. [See 
the substantive.] 

B. As substantive: A kind of verse consist- 
ing of a dactyl and a spondee or trochee. It 
is fitted for gay and sprightly poetry. It is 
common in Horace and other Latin lyric 
poets, being generally combined with three 
Sapphic lines preceding it, this combination 
making up what is known as^ the Sapphie 
metre. "Terruit urbem” and “iEquOre damre” 
are Adonics. Anglo-Saxon Adonics consist of 
one long, two short, and two long syllahlea, as 
“ Wop up-a-ha-fen.” 

A-do'-nis, s. [Gr. (Adonis); Lat. 

* Adonis = the mythological personage described 
under A. 1. In Fr. Adonide ; Sp. A Port. 
Adonis; Ital. Jiore d'Adono = a plant (the 
Pheasant’s Eye, B. I) : fr. Adonis, the person.] 

A. Of persons : 

1. Classic Mythology : 

L Lit. : An exceedingly beautiful youth, 
killed by a wild hoar. The goddess Venus, hy 
whom he was greatly beloved, soothed her 
grief for his loss by converting him into a 
lower, aupposed to be the anemone. The 
death and re-appearance in a beautiful form of 
Adonis were supposed by some to symbolise 
the death of vegetation in winter and its 
revival in spring. 

«[ In this sense the word is sometimes 
shortened in poetry to Adon. 

" ’ Nay, then,’ quoth Adon, ‘you will fall again 
Into your idle, over-handlea theme.” 

Shakesp . : Venus and Adonis. 

2. Fig. : A young man greatly beloved, or 
remarkable, like Adonis, for great beauty. 

" Rich, thou hadat many lovers— poor, hast none. 

So surely want extinguishes the flame, 

Ami she who call'd thee once her pretty one. 

And her Adonis, now inquires tny name." 

Cowper : On Female Inconstancy. 

B. Of things: 

Bot. : Pheasant’s eye. A genus of plants 
ao called because the red colour of the apecies 
made them look as if they had been stained 
by the blood of Adonis. It belongs to the 
order Ranunculaceae, or Crowfoots. It has 
five eepala and five to ten petals without a 
nectary ; atamena and styles many ; fruit 
consisting of numerous awnless achenes 
grouped in a short apike or head. A species 
— the A. autumnalis, or Corn Pheasant’s 
Eye— is found occasionally in corn-fields in 
Britain, but it had escaped from gardens, 


and is not properly wild. It is a beautiful 
plant, with bright scarlet flowers, and having 



THE ADONIS (PHEASANT’S EYE). 

L The plant. 2. The flower. 3. The fruit: 

a head of acbenea. i. A single aehene. 

very markedly composite leaves with linear 
segments. Plants of this genus ara easily 
cultivated. 

A-dd’-nlsts, s. pi. [In Ger. Adonisten, fr. Heb. 

* 'HU (Adonai). ] [Adonai.] The name applied 
to those scholars who believe that the vowel- 
points of the Hebrew word Jehovah are really 
those of Adonai. [Adonai.] Those who hold 
the contrary view are called Jehovists. The 
controversy is now all but settled in favour of 
the Adonists. 

*a-door§, *a-dore§, a dv. [Eng. a = of; 

‘doors. ] Out of doors. 

" But when he saw her goe forth adores, he hasted 
after into the Btreate." — Riche : Farewell (1581). 

"... when we came out a-doors. ' 

Woman Pleased, tv. L 

ad-opt', v.t. [Lat. adopio=to choose, to select : 

* ad = to, and opto = to choose, to select • Ger. 
adoptiren; Fr. adopter; ltal. adottare.) 

A. Of persons : 

1. To take a stranger, generally a child, into 
one’s family, and give him or her all the 
privileges of a legally -begotten aon or daughter. 
Similarly, to take a foreigner into a country, 
and give him the same rights as if lie had been 
one of the native population. 

*' We will adopt us sons ; 

Then virtue shall inherit, and not blood." 

Beaum. & Fletcher : MaitTs Tragedy, ii. 1. 

One is now said to be adopted by the 
person or country welcoming him ; formerly 
to was occasionally used. 

" Sold to Laertes, hy divine command. 

And now adopted to a foreign land." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, hk. xv. 621. 

2. To take one into more or less intimate 
relations with. 

" Friends, not adopted with a schoolboy's haste. 

But chosen with a nice discerning taste." 

Coivper : Retirement. 

B. Of things: To make one’s own what pre- 
viously belonged to some one else, according, 
at the same time, proper respect to the rights 
of the original possessor. 

" Fortunately for himself, he was induced, at this 
crisis, to adopt a policy singularly Judicious." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

"This view Is adopted hy Dr. Arnold.*’— Lewis 
Early Romat i Hist. , ch. xiii, 

ad-op'-ted, pa. par. & a. [Adopt.] 

" To be adopted heir to Frederick." 

Shakesp. : As You Like It, 1. 1. 

” Mix’d with her genuine sons adopted names 

In various tongues avow their various claims.’’ 

Pone: Homer's Odyssey, hk. xlx., 198, 199. 

* adopt'-ed-l& adv. [Adopted.] After the 
manner of a person or thing adopted. 

"Lucio. Is she your cousin T 
Jsab. Adoptedly ; as school maids change their 
names, 

By vain, though apt affection." 

Shakesp. * Measure /or Measure, L t 

ad opt er, s. [Adopt.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
adopts. 

’* Adopter : He that makes tbo adoption.*— Buloet. 

2. Ch*m. : A conical tube placed between a 
retort and a receiver with the view of lengthen- 
ing the neck of the former. [Adapter.] 

Ad-op -tl-a'-ni, Ad op -ti-an^, Ad-op - 

* tion ists, s. plur. [Adoption.] 

Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose In 
Spain towards the end of the eighth century. 


Its leaders were Felix, Bishop of Urgel, and 
Elipand, Archbishop of Toledo, who believed 
that Christ was the Son of God not by nature, 
hut by adoption. 

ad-opt'-mg, pr. par. A a. [Adopt.] 

ad-op'-tion, s. [In Ger. A Fr. adoption, fr 
Lat. adoptio, possibly contracted from adojt- 
totio — (1) adoption ; (U) (gardening) ingraft- 
ing ; ado2>to — to choose, to select : ad — to : 
apto — to choose. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of taking a stranger into oue’s 
family as a son or daughter. (See B. 1.) 

1. The taking a person, a society, Ac., into 
more intimate relations than formerly existed 
with another person or society. 

2. The taking as one’s own, with or without 
acknowledgment, an opinion, plan, Ac., origi 
Dating with another ; also the selecting one 
from several courses open to a person’s choice 

II. The state of being adopted in any of 
these senses. (See example under B. 3.) 

B. Technically: 

1. Foreign Law , Ancient and Modern : The 
act of taking a stranger into one’s family, as a 
son or daughter, and constituting the person 
so adopted one’s heir. The practice was com 
mon among the Greeks and Romans, and is 
still practised in some modern nations. There 
is no law of adoption in this country. Else- 
where 

Adoption by matrimony is the placing the 
children of a former marriage on the same 
footing, with regard to inheritance, Ac., as 
those of the present one. 

Adoption by testament is the appointing a 
person one's heir on condition of his assuming 
the name, arms, Ac. of his benefactor. (See 
below, Ifer., “Arms of Adoption.”) 

Adoption by hair was performed by cutting 
off the hair of the person adopted, and giving 
it to the adoptive father. 

Adoption by arms : The presentation of 
arms by a prince to a brave man. These th« 
recipient was expected to use for the protec- 
tion of his benefactor. 

2. Her. Arms of Adoption : The heraldic 
arms received when the last representative 
of an expiring aristocratic family adopts a 
stranger to assume his armorial bearings and 
inherit his estates. The recipient may obtain 
permission from Parliament to take the name 
of his benefactor, either appended to or sub- 
stituted for his own. (Gloss, of Her.) 

3. Scripture and Theology : The act of 

admitting one into the family of God, or the 
atate of being so admitted. The previous 
position of the person adopted in this manner 
was that of a “ servant,” now he is a “ eon,” 
an “heir of God,” and a “joint heir with 
Christ.” 

*'To redeem them that were under the law. that we 
might receive the adoption of sons. . . Wherefore 
thou art no more a servant, hut a son." — Gal. iv. 6, 7. 

"And if children, then heirs; heirs of Ood, and 
Joint heirs with Christ.”— Rom. viii. 17. 

No one of the Thirty-nine Articles formally 
defines adoption ; but the doctrine of the 
English Church and most others is identical 
with that of the Shorter Catechism. 

** What is adoption t Adoption is an act of God's free 
grace, whereby we are received into the number, and 
have a right to alt the privileges of the sons of Ood."— 
Shorter Catechism, Q. 34. 

4. Ecclesiastical Language, t Adoption by 
Baptism : The act of becoming godfather or 
godmother to a child about to be baptised. 
Unlike real adoption, however, this does not 
constitute the child heir to its spiritual father 
or mother. 


Ad-op'-tion-ists, s. pi. [Adoptiani.] 
ad-op'-tious, a. [Adopt.] Adopted. 

“ . . . with a world 
" Of pretty fond adoptious Christendoms, 

That blinking Cupid gossips.** 

Shakesp. ; All's Well that Ends Well, L L 


ad-op'-tive, a. A s. [In Ger. adoptiv ; Fr. 
adoptif; Ital. adofftvo, fr. Lat. adoptivus.] 

A .As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One wbo is adopted. 

(a) Of persons : Taken into a family ; not 
native to a country. 

"There succeeded him the first divi fratres, the two 
adoptive brethren." — Bacon: Adr. of Learn., bk. 1. 

"There cannot be an admission of the adoptive, 
without a diminution of the fortunes and conditions 
of those that are not native subjects of thia realm. — 
Bacon : Speech in Parliament (5 Jas. I.). 


boil, b 6$*; poilt, J^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 
-cia = aha ; -cian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -§ion, -tion — zhun. -tious, -sious, -cl ous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = hel, d?L 
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(6) Of things: Not natrie. 

•• Intellectual weakness, whether it be indigenous or 
adoptive, is prejndioe."— Bowring : Benlhasn. i. 216. 

2. One who adopts another. 

" An adopted son cannot cite his adoptive lather 
Into court without his leave ." — Aylyffe : Parergon. 

IL Technically: 

Her. Adoptive arms are those which a 
person enjoys not in virtue of himself having 
a right to ‘them, but solely by the gift or 
concession of another. 

B. As substantive: A person or thing 

adopted. 

ad-or-a-bll -l-ty, *. [Adorable.] Adorable- 
oess ; capability of being adored, worthiness 
of being adored. 

i^d-or'-a-ble* cl [In Fr. adorable: Ital ador- 
dbilc, from Lat. adorabilis — worthy of adora- 
tion.] 

1. Specially: Worthy of divine honours. 

*• ' On these two, the love of God and our neighbour, 
hang both the law xnd the prophets,’ says the ador- 
able Author of Christianity ; and the Apostl* says, 
'The end of the law is charity.’* — Cheyne. 

2. Generally: Worthy of the utmost love 
and respect 

ad-or -a-ble-ness, s. [Adorable.] Worthi- 
ness of being adored. 

ad-or-a-bly , adv. [Adorable] In an 

* adorable manner. 

* ad-or-at, s. A weight of four pounds, for- 
merly used for weighing chemical substances. 
(Phillips.) 

*ad-or-ate, v.t. [Lat a Aoratum, supine of 
o doro.) To adure. 

*’ A king that kings adorate."— Dairies : Wittes Pti~ 
primage, p 27. 

id-or-A -tiorL, s. [In Fr. adoration ; ltal. 
adorazume, from Lat adoratio -praying to : ad 
s=to; oratio = speakiug, au oration : oro = to 
apeak, to pray ; os, genit oris = the mouth.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of adoring. 

X, Worship: The expression, by means of 
gome visible symbol, of intense veneration for 
the trne or for a false God. Kneeling, bowing, 
uncovering the head, maintaining silence dur- 
ing divioe service, prayer, and praise, are all 
acts of adoration. 

**. . . * hero of worth immeasurable ; admiration 
lor whom (Odin’, tramceudiue the known bounds, 
became adoration.' —Carlyle : Heroes B Hero-Worslup. 
Lech L 

2. The expression of intense veneration for 
some earthly being or other creature, without 
however, mistaking such a being fora divinity. 

*’ How much more. 

Poured forth by beauty apleuJiU and polite. 

Id Language sort as adoratson breathes- * 

Coir per : 7 _uA ii. 485. 

TI The state of beiog adored. 

‘‘And when the One. ineffable of name. 

Id nature iudiviaible. withdrew 
From mortal xdoratum or regard." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk, lv. 

B. Technically : The election of a Pope by 
adoration means that the cardioals, as if sud- 
denly possessed in common by a divine im- 
pulse, rush hastily to some one, and declare 
him pope. 

ad-ore (1), v.t. [Fr. adorer; Ital advrare, 

* from Lat. adoro — to epeak to, to entreat, to 
pay to, to pray to, to adore : ad = to, and oro 
= to speak to, to pray ; os, genit. oris = the 
mouth, possibly hinting at kissing the hand to.] 

1, To express intense veneration for, as 
man for the Supreme Being. To pay divine 
honours to. 

** Here yon stand. 

Adore and worship, when yon know it not : 

Pious beyond the intention of your thought. 
Devout above the meaning oi your wilL 

Wordsvrorth : Excursion, hk. iv. 

” Therefore thou ehalt vow 
By that sunt god. what god soe er it be. 

That thou adorest and hast in revcieuce — 

To save my boy, to nourish, and bring him np." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andromcus, v. L 

2. To express intense veoeration for a created 
being, as a real or imagined hero, ur a person 
of the opposite sex from one's own. 

*• The great m&aa of the population abhorred Popery 
and adored Monmouth." — Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch.v. 

* 3. To invoke. 

“Doe yet adore the Roman foroes.” — P. Holland: 
Camden, p. 46. 

* 9d-ore’ (2), v.t. [Adorn.] 

“ Like to the hore 

Congealed drop* which do the morn adore ’ 

Spenser P. Q., IV. xL 46. 


* a-dore'-ment, s. Worship, adoration. 

■* Downright adoremmt of cats, liner ds, and beetle*.* 

— Browne: Vulgar Errors. L 6 

ad-or ^er, $. [Eag. adore ; -er.) 

1. Spec. One who worships the Snpreme 
Being or acy false god. 

” Not longer than since I. in on* night, freed 
From servitude inglorious, well uigh half 
The Angelic Dime, and thinner left the throng 
Of his adorers ' JfiUon : P. U. hk. lx. 

2. One who greatly venerates or entertaios 
deep affectioo for a’ woman or other created 
being, as, for instance, a lover for his mistress. 

•• i would abate her nothing ; though I profess my 
self her adorer, not bar 1 fiend. —Shakesp. : CymbeUne, 

L 5. 

ad-oi'-ing. pr. par., a., & s. [Adore.] 

A, A B. As pr. par. <£ odj. : (See the verb). 

“ Hark how the adoring host* above 
Wito songs surround the throne." Wails. 

C. As subst. : The act of adoration. 

ad-or'-iiig-ly, adv. [Adore.] Ia an adoring 
maiioer. 

ad-orn ,* ad-orn e, * an-orne, v.L [Lat. 
adomo = to prepare, to furnish, to decorate : 
ad — to, and onto = to fit out, to adorn ; Fr. 
orner = ornament ; Sp. <k Port, omar ; ItaL 
oriiare; Arm. aourna.J 

1. Spec. To decorate, to omameot ; to deck 
out with something glitteriag, or otherwise 
beautiful 

. . as a bridegroom decketh himself with 
ornament*, and as a bride adorncth herself with her 
jewels.’— Isa. lxL 10. 

2. To add attractiveness to, by supplying 
something whose chief grace ia derived from 
its usefulness rather than from its glitter or 
beauty. 

" For him sod seats the cottage-door adorn.” 

Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

3. To furnish the intellect with the know- 
ledge requisite to set it off to the best advan- 
tage. 

“ His books well tri min'd and in the gayest style. 

Like regimented coxcombs, rank aud filo. 

Adorn his intellects as well as shelves. 

And teach hnn notions splendid as themselves. 

Cowpar : Truth. 

4. To render anything attractive hy illus- 
trating or publicly displaying its inherent 
glories. 

•*. . . that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things.’— Tim* ii. 10. 

* ad-orn', * ad-orn e, a. & s. [Adorn, v .] 

A As adjective : Adorned. 

“ Made so adorn for thy delight the more ; 

So awful, that with honour thou may at love 
Thy mate." Milton ; P. L, viii. $76. 

2. As substantive : Ornament, 

“ Without a dome of gold and silver bright. 
Wherewith the craftsman would it beautify." 

Spenser: P. Q.. II L xii. 20. 

t ad-orn ‘-ate, V.t. [Lat. adornatum, supine 
of adomo. J [.Adorn.] To adorn. 

"... to adomate gardens with the fairness thereof 
[of the tobacco flowerj .’— Prompt on, 86. {Latham.) 

t ad-orn-ation, s. [Adorn.] Ornament. 

*• Memorv is the soul’s treasury, and thence she hath 
her garments of adomalion.’— Wit's Commonwealth. 
{Latham.) 

* ad-orn G (0. Eng. & Scotch), v.t., pa. par. 
adornit (Scotch). Old spelling of Adore. 

" The sonne, the moone. Jubiter and Saturne, m 
And Mars, the god of armes. they dyd adome. 

Eardyng : Chrontele. t 55. 
"... that thou suld be adornit -and worshippit 
as godde. ’ — A rchbp. Hamilton's Catechism. 

ad-orn ed, pa. par. & a. [Aoorn.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

2. Her. : Ornamented or furnished with a 
charge. 

".An article of dress which is charged is c&ld to be 
adorned with the charge." — Gloss- of Heraldry. 

ad-orn'-er, s. [Adorn.] 

ad-orn -ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

As riibsfaufire: Adornment. 

" Whose adorning let it Dot be that outward adorn- 
ing of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or 
putting on of apparel. ’ — 1 Pet. iit & 

" Eno. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 

8o many mermaids, tended her i’ the eyes, 
a nH made their lends adomi ngs. “ 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2 

ad-om-ing-ly, adv. [Adorninq.] In a 
manner calculated to adorn. 

ad-orn'-ment, s. [Adorn.] Ad adorning, 
'ornamentation, decoration. 


" Thi* attribute was not given to the earth while H 
wa* confused : uor to the heavens before they had 
motion and adornment. “ — Raleigh : Hut. of the World. 

ad-ors'ed, ad-oss'ed, a. [Addorsed.) 

ad-os-cul-a’-tioEL, $. [Lat. m/oscuior = to- 
kiss : a<if = to, oscular — to kiss ; csculum = a 
small mouth, a kiss, or the mouth.] 

1. Physiol. : Impregnation by external 

contact. 

2. Bot. : Impregnation by the falling of the 
pollen upon the pistils. 

ad-oss'ed, a. [Addorsed.] 

* a-dd'te, V.i. [Old form of Dote.] To dote. 

•• It falleth that the moete wise 
Ben other while of love adoted. 

And so by-whuped and assotedL.* - 

Cover. {HaUivell.) 

^-d6nbt'-ed (b silent), a. Dreaded, re- 

* doubted. '[Docbt.] 

"And Michel adoubted in everich fight," 

Gy of It an/Ue, p. 190. 

a-dox^n', *a-doun', * a-doun e, prep. &r 

* adv. [Eng. It; doum ; from A.S. arftin, adune 
= down i of dune, lit.= off the bill.] Poetical 
form of Dow n, prep. 

L As preposition : 

L Dowd, from a higher to a lower place. 

"Adovs n the path which from the glen had led 
The funeral train, the shepherd and his mate 
Were seen descending." . . 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. tv. 

2. Throughout 

" Full well ’tts known adoum the dale. 

Though passing strange indeed the tale." 

Percy Eeliquet, I. iiL 15. 

H As odverb : Down, from a higher to a 
lower place ; already at the lowest place ; 
below. 

" The drops of death each other chase 
A do ton in agonizing dew.” 

Byron: Oscar of Also. 

a-dox -a, s. [Gr. a, priv., and dofo (doxa) = 

* glory ; literally, inglorious, meaning that the 
plant is an inconspicuous one.] Moschatel, 
or Musk Crowfoot. A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Araliaccae, or lvyworts. 
There is a British species, the A. MoschaJtllina, 
or tuberous Jloschatel, which, though small 
and oot striking in its inflorescence, is yet ao 
interesting plant It is found in moist shady 
places. 

&d-p6ynt e, v.t. Old form of Appoint (q.v.). 

ad-press ed, a. [Lat adpressus, appressus, 
pa. par. of adprirno or apjtrimo = to press to : 
ad — to, and premo = to press.] 

Bot. : In close contact with, but not ad- 
herent 

* ad-qui e -to, $. [Lat adquietum. , sapine of 
adquwso or acquicsco — to become physically 
quiet.] Paymeut. (Blount.) 

* ad-rad', a. [Adred.] 
ad'-ra-gant, s. Gum tragacantk. 

* a-dram-irig, a. Churlish. (Kersey.) 

a - dr as t- US, s. [A Greek hero, a kiog of 

* Argo, who obtained great glory in that mythic 
war against Thebes called the War of the 
Seven Worthies.] A genus of Coleoptera, of 
the family Elateridae (Club-beetles). The A. 
acuminatus is one of the insects, the larvae of 
which constitute the wire-worms, so called 
from their long slender, cylindrical, aouiewhat 
rigid forms, occasionally so destructive to the 
crops of the farmer aod gardener, from their 
habit of root-gnawing. It is the smallest of 
the species inhabiting cultivated laud. 

a-draw'e, v.L & t. [A.S. dra^an = to draw.] 
A /ntra ns. : To withdraw oneself. 

•* Away fro hem he wold adratcr 

Yl th*t he mygbL" Octavian, 857. 

B. Trans. : To draw. 

"... hygan ys adrawe" 

Eob. (ilouc, 207. (7?afHtt«eU.) 

* a^-dread', * ar-drad' (Eng. & Scotch ), 
* a-drddd’e (Scotch), a. & adv. [Eog. a — in ; 
and dread; A.S. adrtEdan. — to dread, to fear ; 
d red — feared.] la dread ; afraid. [Adreio.] 

"And think inr to make «J1 men adroxd to sucli * 
one, *n eDeuiy who would not spar* nor fear to kill so 
grext a prince.' — Sidney. 

. and was adred of * 

Chaucer : C. T., The Cokes Tale. 658 

* a-dre'am, v.t. & i. [Old form of DaEAM.] 
To dream. 


fate, fat, fare, axnidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; 
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ta-dream’d,a-dre amt, pa. par. [Adream.] 
“ i was eveo uov adream’d tb»t you could we with 
either of your eye*, iu so much ill I waked for Joy, and 
1 hope to And it true.*— hi/4. Fittes and Fancies 

» Wilt thou believe me, »weetm« ! by thi* light 
I vu ad ream oo thee, too. — U. PL, vL 36L 


♦jwlrp.d', adv. [Fr. odroit or droit] [Adroit. | 
i>owu right. (Scotch,) (Jamieson : Scott. Diet.) 


* a-dred e, v.L & i. [A.S. adtudan - to 
dread.] [Adread.] To dread, fear. 

•• G*uhardiu seighe that eight. 

And sore hlui g*u adrede. 

Sir TrUtrem, p. 288. 


a-dreich', a-drigh' (eft and gh gutturals), 
’ adv. [Adrihe.] (Scotch.) 


• a-dreid , conj. [From a = on, io, and dreid 
= dread, fear.] Lest. (Scotch.) 

*♦ Yet etudia uocht ouir utekell adreid thow waree. 

For I persauo the halflioga iu ane fari«.“ 

Pa I ice of Honour, 1 U. Co. 

• a-drel wiirt, s. [Io A-S. adremint = the 
feverfew, the lungwort, from adre, <rdre, teddre, 

— a vein.] A plant, the feverfew (Matricaria 
parthenium ?) (Old MS. list of plants.) Halli- 
well.) 

a dren<?h’-en, v.t. [A.S. adrencan, adrenchan 

— to plunge under, to immerse, to drown ; 
pa. par. adreiif, adrrynte, adronc .] To drown. 

" Th« see the Bhall adrenche.” 

Kyng Horn, 109. 

• a-drent', pa. par. [Adrencben.] (Robt. 
of Gloucester, 39 ; Piers Ploughman, 91S.) 


a-dres'-lSf, adv. [Address.] With good 
address. (Scotch.) 


•* Commend yt heily his affera. 

His aparte and his mauere. 

As ha hym havyt adm'y" 

Wyntoun, lx. 27, *17. 


* a-dress'e, v.t. Old form of Dress (q.v.). 


a-drea sec’, 5. [Address.] One to whom 
anythiog is addressed. 


* a-dres -Sid, pa. par. [Adresse.] (Gou*r 
jfS.) (HaUhrell.) 

A -drl-a, s . [Eng. Adria = the Gulf of Venice 
(or the* sea adjacent. Acts xxvii. 27); fr. Lat. 
H adria, a town of the Veaeti.] 

Asfroit. : An asteroid, the 143rd found. It 
was discovered at Pola hy Palisa, in February, 
1875. 


A-dri-an, a. [Io Lat Hadrian us. ] [Adria] 

1. Pertaining to the Gulf of Venice, or the 
sea adjacent to it 

*’ When Paul *od *11 his hopes seemed lost. 

By Adrian billows wildly to*»ed." McCheyne. 

2. Spec. Venetian. 

" Was Alp, the Adrian renegade ! * 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 3. 

A -dri-an Ists, s. pi. [From Adrian, a maD’s 
name.]" 

1. Ch. Hist. : The followers of a real or 
mythic Adrian, a disciple of Simon Magus. 

2. The followers of Adrian Hamstead, an 
Anabaptist. 

A dri at-ic, a. is. [Lat Adriaticus, Hadri- 
aticus ; from Adria or Hadria, the Gulf of 
Venice.] [Adria] 

1. As adjective: Pertaining to the Gulf of 
Venice. 

2. As substantive : The Gulf of Venice. 


a-drift', a. & adv. [From a = on, and drift 

* (q.v.).] [Drift.] 

1. Lit. : Driveo, impelled ; floating about 
hithpr and thither oo the sea, a lake, or other 
sheet of water, as the winds may impel it 

. . then shall this mount 
Of Parvlise hy might of waves U? moved 
O-H of hi* pLce. push'd by the homed flood. 

With *11 his venluro »ix>ifed.ftnd tree* adrift.’' 
Hilton P. U. hk_ xt 

2. Fig. : Detached from a fixed position and 
cast loose upon the world. (Used o/ persons or 
things.) 

’*Aa 1 have *xld. It wna 
A time of trouble : shoals of artisans 
Were from their daily labour turn'd adrift 
To seek their hread from public charity.” 

IF ordneorth • Excursion, bit. L 

* a-drihe, * a-drsrgho, a drei'ch, a- 
drigh (eft and gh guttural), adv. [Adreicii.] 
Aside, behind. 

"The kyngis donghter which thl» syghe 
For pure abtwcneioent drow hyre adrift*." 

Go**r MS. [JfolUtcrU.) 


&dro-ga-tion, s. [Lat ad = to ; rogo = to 
ask, taken from the questions put in adroga- 
tion.] 

Old Ram. Law : A kind of adoption io which 
the person selected was old euougli to have 
an opioioo with regard to the advantage or 
otherwise of the step contemplated. His or 
her cooseat had, therefore, to be obtained to 
reader the proceedings valid. Adrogation 
was the form of adoptioo had recourse to in 
the case of hoys above fourteen and girls above 
twelve years of age. 

£t-droit'» a. [Fr. adroti-haodsome, apt, or fit 
for anything, prosperous : d = to, and droit — 
right, as opposed to left. The w ord dexterous is 
from Latin dexter = right, as opposed to left : 
it is, therefore, etymologically of the same 
meaning as adroit.] [Direct, Rioht, Dex- 
terous.] 

A. Of persons: 

1. Dexterous iD the use of the hands ; 
handy. 

" An adroit stoat fellow would sometimes destroy » 
whole f&milv, with Justice apparently against him the 
whole time . 1 * — Jervust Dun Quixote. 

2. Dexterous in the use of the mind, 
cunoiog. 

"They could not without uneasiness see so adroit 
said eloquent an enemy of pure religion constantly 
attending the royal steps, and constantly breathing 
counsel in the royal ear.’” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. xxL 

B, Of things : Resulting from dexterity of 
hand or of mind. 

"... itill had a superiority of force: and that 
superiority he increased hy an adroit stratagem-”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix 
•' Before going oo board. Mr Wilson interpreted for 
me to the Tahitian who had paid me so adroit an 
attention.''— Darwin ; Voyage round the World, ch. 
xviiL 


a-droit-ly, adv. [Adroit.] Id an adroit 
manner ; dexterously, akilfullj*. 

«[ Used primarily of the hands, bnt more 
frequently of the mind. 

"Use yourself to carve adroitly and genteelly."— 
Chesterfield. 

a-droit -ness, s. [Adroit.] Dexterity, skil- 

* fulness. (Usedof the hands, or, more frequently, 
of the mind.) 

•• He had neither adroit nest to parry, nor fortitude 
to eoduxe, the gibes and reproaches to which, in bis 
new character of courtier and placeman, be was 
exposed .'* — Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch- xv. 

* a-dronc 7 , pt. t. [Adrench.] 

* a-drop', s. A mixed metal, a kind of auri- 
calciuin, in Eng. auricalc. 

a-dry', a. [A.S. adrigan, adrygan, adrygean , 

* &c.=to dry, to dry up, to rub dry, to wither.] 
Thirsty. 

■J It is placed after the ooun. 

" He never told any of them that he was his humble 
servant, but his well-wisher: and would rather be 
thought a malcontent, than drink the king's health 
when he was not adry. 'Spectator. 


* a-dry'e, r.f. [A.S. adriogan, adriohan^ to 
bear.] To bear, to suffer. 

" lo alle thys londe tber ys not 6oche a knygbt. 
Were he never so welle y-dyght, 

That his stroke myght adrye. 

But he scholde byt sore ahye." 

MS. Cantab. (BatHieell.) 


ad-S 9 l-ti -tious, a. [Lat ascitus = approved, 
adopted ; ascisco = to approve, to adopt, to 
join. ] Joined; additional, supplemental 
(Benlham.) 

" He found no term characterizing the use In one 
litigation of evidence which bad been elicited for ser- 
vice in another, so as to distinguish it from e video re 
collected solely for the litigation in which it Is applied 
—and he called the former adtrititious evidence.”— 
Bourring: Jeremy Bent ham t Works, § L 

ad-stjl-ti -tious-ly, adv. [Adscititious.] In 
an adscititious manoer. 


ad -script, $. [Lat. adscripts, ascriptus. As 
substantive = a naturalised citizea : as ad- 
jective = prescribed, fixed ; fr. ascribo, -ipsi, 
- iptum = to add to or insert io a writing; to 
enrol] One enrolled as under the obligation, 
or at least under the necessity, of giving 
service to a master. A slave is an adscript 
to a certain place or persoo. (Bancroft.) 

ad-stric -tion, s. [Lat. adstrictia, astrictio = 
a power of biading close, astringeney : ad- 
stringo, astringn = to draw close, to bind : ad, 
and stringo = to draw tight, to be tight.] 
[Strict.] A binding fast 

Med. : The rigidity of any portion of the 
body, as of the bowels, producing constipa- 
tion. 


ad-fitrict -or-y» a . [Adstriction.] Binding, 
astringent] 

* ad-string -ent, a . [Astringent.] 

* ad-tem pte, r. [Attempt.] ( Scotch .) 

t ad -Til-a-ble, a. [See Adulate] Suscej ti- 
ble of flattery. (J/insfteu.) 

ad nl-ar-i^a, s. [Ia Ger. adular; Ft. & ItaL 
adulairt, from Mount Adula. in the Grisons 
in Switzerland, whence it is believed that 
the first specimens were brought.] One of 
the minerals called Moonstone. It is a sub- 
variety of Orthoclase. Dana divides Orthoclase 
into two varieties : (1) Ordinary Orthoclase ; 
(2) Compact Orthoclase, or orthoclase-felsite. 
Under the former of these he ranks thirteen 
sub-varieties, of which adularia is the first It 
is transparent, is cleavable, and in most cases 
has opalescent reflections. Specific gravity, 

2 '539 to 2'57S. It occurs on Snowdoo, in the 
Isle of Arrao, and at various places abroad 

ad ul ate, v.t. [Lat. adutafus, pa. par. of 
adutor, rarely adulo — to fawo like a dog ; FT. 
aduler .] To fawo upoo. 

" It is not th*t I adulate the people ; „ 

Withoot me there *re demagogues enough. 

Byron . Don Juan. ix. 2k 

&d-ul-a -tion, S. [Fr. adulation ; Ital. aduZa- 
ciohe, from Lat. odutatio=(l) fawning like a 
dog, (2) cringing, flattering.] [Adulate.] 

1. The act of fawoiog upon or flattering. 

2. The state of being so fawned upon, 
flattered or addressed with exaggerated com- 
pliment. 

"... had already returned to enjoy the adulation 
of poets." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ii. 

ad -nl- a- tor, s. [Io Fr. adutataur; ItaL 
adulaiorc ; fr. Lat. adulator.] One who fawns 
upon ; ooe who flatters. 

ad'-ul-a-tdr-y, a. [Id Ft. adulateur; ItaL 
adulotore, fr. Lat aduta/oriu^.] Flattering; 
containing extravagant compliments. 

"The lunguivce of Jeffreys is most offensive, some- 
times scurrilous, sometimes basely adulatory ’ — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviix 

ad'-nl-a-tress, x [The feminine form of 
Aduxator.] A female who fawns upon or 
flatters in a senile manner. 

* a-dul9e, v . t . [Addulcr] 

A dull-a mitc, a. & s. [AduIZam (Heb.) = 
" the cave’ mentioned io 1 Sam xxii 1, 2, -ite 
= a native of, one connected with.] 

A. .45 adjective: 

1. Pertaining to the tillage or cave of 
Aduilam, or the Datives of the latter place. 

2. Pertaining to the political party described 
under B. 2. 

B. As sirbstantire : 

1. 5crij>fur« : A oative of the village of 
Aduilam. 

"... *od his friend Hirsh, the A dull a mil 
Gen. xxxviii. 12. 

2. Eng. Hist. Plural: The oame or nick- 
name of a political party which arose in 18*16, 
sod continued for a short time subsequently. 
In the j'ear now mentioned, Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone haviog introduced a Reform 
Bill embodying proposals for a considerable 
enlargement of the franchise, some of the more 
moderate Liberals declined to support it, snd 
took counsel together how to preveot its 
passing ioto law. On this Mr. Bright, who was 
warmly in its favour, compared the new party 
to the discontented jversons who repaired to 
King David when he was io the Cave of 
Aduilam (1 SanL xxil 1, 2\ The oame t<x>k 
effect, and those to whom it was applied 
became, for the time, universally known as 
the Adullamites. A more sweeping Reform 
Bill than that proposed io 1S66 having beta 
carried onder a Conservative Government a 
year later, the Adullamite party, which con- 
tained men widely differing oo many points, 
ceased to act together, and gravitated some to 
the one and others to the other side of the 
House. 

a-duU -am-y, s. [From Aduilam .] [Adullt 
amite.]’ 

A newspaper tcord : What is deemed the 
political offence of taking refuge in a cave, 
like that of Aduilam, with the view of thwart- 
ing the measures of one's Parliamentary chiel 
[Adullamite.] 


boil, bo^; poiit, oat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-cia = sha ; -clan = shan. -tion, -slon = Rhfm ; -aion, -{ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -clous = sbus. -ble, -die, & c. = bel, d^L 
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adult— adultery 


£d'-ult, or a-dult', a. k s. [In Fr. a dulte; 
Ital. adulto, from Lat. adultus = full grown, 
pa. par. of adolesco = to grow up.] 

A. As adjective : Growa to maturity. (Used 
of man, of tbe inferior animals, of plants, and 
of the several organs which they possess.) 

“ They would appear leasable to approve themselves, 
not only to the confessor, hut even to the catecmatj 
in tbeix adult age, than they were iu their minority. 
—Decay of Piety. 

"The difference in the facial angle between the 
young and adult apes.” — Owen ; Clasnf. of Mammalsa, 
p. 68. 

». , . in the horns of our sheep and cattle when 
nearly adult."— Darwin: Origin of Species, ch. iv. 

“Examination of adult cuticle.” — Beale: Bioplasm, 
§ tie. 

, . adult texture." — Todd & Bowman : Physiol. 

Anat., L 10. 


B. j4s substantive : 

1. Gen. : A man or heast growa to maturity. 
It may be used even of plants. 

M . . , children, whose bones are more pliable and 
soft than those of adults*— Sharpe: Surgery. 

In Iaxw : A man or woman of the age of 
twenty-one or more years. 

2. Among Civilians: A youth between 

fourteen and twenty-five years of age. 


adult school, s. A school attended by 
adults instead of by children. 


a-dul -ted, a. [Adult.] Having completely 
reached maturity. 


• a-dul'-ter, v.t. [Lat. adultero.] 

1. To commit adultery against ; to violate 
conjugal obligations to. 

“ Hie chaste wife 
He adulters still.” Ben Jonson. 

2. To stain, to pollute. 

44 . . . hie aduUering spots." 

Afar st on ; Scourge of YiUany. 

a dul -ter-ant, s. A person or thing that 
adulterates.* 


a-dul'-ter-ate, v.i. k t. [Adulterate, a.] 

* A. Intransitive: To commit adultery. 
(Lit. A Jig.) 

", , .we must not kill, steal, uor adulterate. — 
Light foot : Miscell., y. 201. 

** But Fortune, oh l 
She is corrupted, changed, and won fr<nu thee j 
She adulterates hourly with thine uucle John. 

Shakesp. : Sing John, ill. L 


B. Transitive : 

1. Lit. (Of a metal or other article of com- 
merce): To corrupt or debase anything by 
intermixing it with a substance of less money 
value than itself. 


“Common pot-ashes, bought of them that sell it in 
shops, who are not so foolishly knavish as to adul- 
terate them with salt-petre, which is much deArer 
than pot-ashes." — Boyle, 

2. Fig. (Of the mind): To corrupt, to con- 
taminate. 


*’ Could a men be composed to such an advantage of 
constitution, that it should not at all adulterate the 
images of hia mind, yet this second nature would alter 
the crasis of his understanding.”— Qlanv. : Seep. Scient. 


a-duT-ter-ate, a. [From Lflt. adulteratus, 
pa. par. of aduhero=(l) to commit adultery, 
(2) to falsify, to debase.] 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 


" I am possess'd with an adulterate blot. 

My hlood Is mingled with the crime of lust. 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iL 2. 
“That Incestuous, that adulterate beast” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 6. 


2. Corrupted or debased by the admixture of 
a less valuable substance. 

"Thev will have all their gold and silver, and may 
keep their adulterate copper at home.”— Swift : 
Miscell, 


a-dul -tcr-a-ted, pa. par. k a. [Adclter- 

* ATE.] 

a-dul -ter-ate-ly, adv. [Adulterate.] In 
an adulterate manner. 

a-dul -ter-ate-ness, s. [Adulterate.] The 
quality or state of being adulterated. 

a-d ul'-ter-a-tiiig, pr. par. [Adulterate.] 

a-dul-tcr-a'-tion, s. [In Ital. adulteration ? , 
fr. Lat. adulteratio ; aduZtero=:(l) to defile, (2) 
to falsify, to adulterate.] 

L Tbe act of adulterating. 

II. The state of being adulterated. 

IU. The thing which mixed with another 
debases its value. 


pecuniary profit, by adding to it an inferior 
or spurious article, or taking one of its con- 
stituents away." Another definition which 
has been given is, “ The act of adding inten- 
tionally to an article, for purposes of gain, 
any substance or substances the presence of 
which is not acknowledged in the name under 
which the article is sold." 

The practice of adulteration must, more or 
less, have prevailed in every country, and in 
all but the most primitive ages. In England, 
as early as the thirteenth century, the legis- 
lature attempted, though with but partial 
success, to strike a blow against it, in the 
Act 51 Henry 111., stat. 6, often quoted as 
the “ Pillory and Tumbril Act." The methods 
of debasing saleable articles which were 
adopted in those early times were few and 
simple ; it was not till a comparatively recent 
period that the more ingenious forms of adul- 
teration began to prevail. Once having taken 
root, however, they soon flourished greatly. 
Between 1851 and i854, and even on to 1857, 
a sanitary commission on the adulteration of 
food, instituted in connection with the Lancet 
newspaper, and most ably conducted by Dr. 
Arthur Hill llassall, made revelations of so 
startling a character that parliamentary action 
took place on the subject. The first legisla- 
tive measure which followed— that of 1860 — 
was a complete failure, the act being ineffi- 
cient and useless. A stronger enactment was 
consequently passed in 1872. It was entitled 
“An Act to Amend the Law for the Adul- 
teration of Food, Drink, and Drugs." Under 
this Act many prosecutions and convictions 
took place ; but owing to the seller being 
entirely in the hands of the analyst, there 
being no appeal from his certificate, a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and distrust arose in the 
minds of manufacturers and traders, and 
another act was demanded. This, which came 
into force in 1875, gave the right of appeal to 
the Laboratory, Somerset House, in cases in 
which the correctness of the local analyst’s 
certificate was disputed. In 1S69 an Act had 
been passed to restrain the adulteration of 
seeds. 

The most notable kinds of adulteration are 
the following 1st. The addition of a sub- 
stance of inferior value for the sake of adding 
to the bulk and weight of one more precious, as 
the mixing of water with milk, fat with butter, 
or of chicory with coffee. 2nd. The addition of 
a substance with the view of heightening the 
colour and improving the appearance of an 
article, as well as to conceal other forms of 
adulteration. Example : The colouring of 
pickles or preserves with salts of copper. 3rd. 
The addition of a substance designed to aid 
or increase the flavour or pungency of another. 
Example: The addition to vinegar of sulphuric 
acid 4th. The addition of a substance de- 
signed to ensure that a larger quantity of 
another one shall be consumed. Example: 
Beer, one of the chief adulterants of which at 
present is salt, put into the liquor to ensure 
that when one employs it to slake his thirst, 
the more he drinks the more thirsty will he 
become. Some of the substances used for 
adulterating articles of food — the salts of 
copper and sulphuric acid for instauce— are 
poisonous ; but Mr Harkness, F.C.S., of the 
Laboratory, Somerset House, who has had 
much experience in analysing specimens sent 
thither on appeal, considers that at present 
adulteration does not prevail so extensively 
as the public believe, and that, as a rule, the 
purchaser of a debased article is more likely 
to suffer in purse than in health. 

2. Of anything else , material, mental, or 
moral, capable of being debasetl : 

"... they manifest hut little evidence of Egyp- 
tian, Asiatic, or Thracian adulterations. '—Grote : 
Hist, of Greece, vol. 1.. pt. i., ch. i. 

a-dul -t er-a~tor, s. [Lat.] One who adul- 
terates. 

"... the great depravers and adulterators of the 
pagan theology.”— Cudworth, 855. 

a-dul'-ter-er, s. [In Fr. adulter? ; Ital. 
' adultero ; Lat adulter.) [Adultery.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

Law : A married man who has sexual com- 
merce with a woman, married or unmarried, 
who is not his wife. Or an unmarried man 
who has auch intercourse with a married 
woman. 


Specially : 

I. Of different kinds of food, or any other 
articles possessed of marketable value : “The 
act nf debasing a pure or genuine article for 


" There foul adulterers to thy bride resort." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, xi. 148. 

IL Scripture k Theology: 

1. In the same sense as No. I. 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; 


"The eve also of the adulterer waitetb for tho 
twilight, saving. No eye shall see me: and disguiseth 
his face. —Jo* xxiv. 15. 

2. A violator of the seventh commandment, 
in deed, word, or thought (Matt. v. 2S). 
[Adultery, No. II. 1.] 

3. One who gives the supreme place in his 
affections, uot to God, but to idols, or to the 
world ; idolatrous. 

*' But draw near hither, ye sons of the sorceress, the 
seed of the adulterer and the whore. . . Euflaming 
yourselves with idols under every gTeeu tree.'— Ita. 
lvli. 3, 5. 

"Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know ye not that 
the friendship of the world is enmity against God ? — 
James iv. 4. 

a-dul -ter-ess, s. The fem. form of Eng. 

Adulterer. 

1. A married woman who holds sexual com- 
merce with any other man than her husband. 

. . and the adulteress will hunt for the prccioue 
life.”— Pros. vi. 26. 

2. In Scripture: A woman who gives the 
supreme place in her affections, not to God, 
but to some inferior object of desire. (JAmes 
iv. 4, already quoted.) 

a-dul-ter-Ine, a. k s. [In Fr. adultMn ; fr. 

* Lat. adulterinus = (1) adulterous, spurious, 
(2) counterfeit.] 

A. .4s adjective : 

1. Lit.: Proceeding from adulterous com- 
merce. 

"... asserted that Chariot was an adulterine 
bastard. ” — Palgr. : Hist. Eng. and A’orm., L 271. 

Adulterine Marriages : According to St. 
Augustine and others, marriages contracted 
after a divorce. 

2. Fig. : Spurious ; counterfeit. 

Adulterine Guilds: Traders acting as a cor- 
poration without possessing a charter, and 
annually paying a fine for permission to 
exercise their usurped privileges. (Smith: 
Wealth of Nations, bk. i., cli. x.) 

B. As substantive: A child proceeding from 
adulterous commerce. 

* a-dul-ter-ize, v.i. [Adultery.] To com- 
mit adultery. 

“ Such things as give open suspicion of adulterizing 
. . . ."—Milton: Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. 

a-dul -ter-ous, a. [Adultery.] 

1. Pertaining to adultery. When applied to 
a person, it means guilty of adultery. 

“Such is the way of an adulterous woman. ” — Pros. 
xxx. 20. 

• ” Mec. Welcome, dear madam. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you : 

Only the adulterous Antony, most large 
In his abominations, turns you off." 

Shakesp. : A ntony and Cleopatra, 111 6. 

Also in the same sense as Adulterer, 
11. 3 : idolatrous. 

" An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
fllgn.”— Matt. xii. 39. 
t 2. Spurious. 

“. . . yet did that forged and adulterous stuff, 
translated into most languages of Europe. . . . pass 
currently."— Casa ubon: Of Credulity, p. 297. 

* a-dul - ter-ous -ly, odr. [Aoulterous.J 
In an adulterous manner. 

" Because some husbands and wives have adulter* 
misty profaned that holy covenant” — Bp. Taylor. 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 22. 1 « 

a dul’-ter-jr, s. [Fr. adultbre; Ital. adulterio; 
from Lat. adulterinm = (1) adultery, (2 )(Bot.), 
the ingrafting of plants. Hence Pliny speaks 
of the arborum ad«Iterea = the “ adulteries " of 
trees. 1 [Adult, Adulterate.] 

A. Of persons : 

L Law k Ord. Lang. : An unlawful com- 
merce among two married persons not stand- 
ing to each other in the relation of husband 
and wife, or between a married person and 
another unmarried. In the former ease it lias 
been called double, and in the latter single 
adultery. Varied punishments, mostly of a 
very severe character, have in nearly all 
countries and ages been inflicted on those who 
have committed this great offence. In some 
cases it has been deemed lawful for a husband 
or the woman’s father to kill the guilty person 
if taken in the act. By the law of England, 
the slaughter of the oflending parties in such 
cases is deemed manslaughter of a not very 
aggravated sort. The spiritual courts give 
divorce a mtnsa et thoro, meaning from board 
and bed. The Court for Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes, created by 20 and 22 Viet, 
c. 85, grants it a vinculo matrimonii, from the 
bond of marriage, with damages often heavy 
agaiDst the “ co-respondent." 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
: try, Syrian, fe, ce = e. ey = a. 
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"Soueither was anything but adultery esteemed a 
violation of the seventh [commandInent}.’ , — Jeremy 
Taylor : The Decalogue. 

H Scripture £ Theology ; 

1. Any violation of the law of chastity, in 
thought, word, or deed, specially the sin 
described under No. I. 

*' Thou shftlt not commit adultery."— Exod. xx. 14. 

2. The worship of idols, or of any created 
things ; a transference to them of the affection 
which should have been supremely given to 
God. 

, she [the nation of Judah] defiled the land, 
and committed adultery with atones and with stocka." 
— Jer. liL 9. 

III. * Among old ecclesiastical writers: The 
intrusion of one prelate into the bishopric of 
another, without waiting till it waa made 
vacant by his death, 

B. Of things: Adulteration, corruption. 

" Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike miae eyes, but not my heart." 

B. Jonson : Epicene, 1. L 

a dii.lt' ness, s. [Adult.] The state of an 
adult ; the adult state. 

*Jd um 1 her, v.t. [Lat. adim&ro.] [Adum- 
brate.] To shadow or cloud. 

fid-um’-brant, n. [Lat. adumbran$=sh&i\ow~ 
ing forth ; pr. par. of adumbro.] [Adumbrate.] 
Shadowing forth. 

&d-um'-brate, v.t. [Ital. adombrare, from 
Lat. adumbratum, supine of adumbro = (1) to 
cast a shadow, (2) to image forth by means 
of a shadow. From ad = to, and umbra , in 
Fr. ombre, Ital. ombra, Sp. sombra=a shadow.] 
Faintly to Image forth, as a shadow does the 
object from which it proceeds, 

"Heaven is designed for our reward, na well as 
rescue ; aud therefore is adumbrated by all those 
positive excellences wbicb can eudear or recommend." 
—Decay of Piety. 

&d-um-bra'-tion, s. [Lat. adumbratio = a 
drawing, a sketch, from adumbro.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; The act of faiutly shadowing 
forth ; the state of being faintly shadowed 
forth ; the thing which in such a case casts 
the shadow and forms the image. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

"To make some adumbration of that we mean.* 
—Bacon : .Vat. Hitt.. Cent. II.. § 167. 

2. Her. : An adumbration or (rarwparency is 
a figure on a coat of arms traced in outline 
only, or painted in a darker shade of the aame 
colour as the field or background on which it 
ia represented. Families who had lost their 
possessions, but did not like to surrender 
their armorial bearings, are said to have occa- 
aionally adopted this method of indicating 
their peculiar position. (Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

* a-dun\ prep. & adv. [A.S. adun , aditne = 
down, adown, downward.] [Adown.] (Rdiq. 
Antiq., ii. 175.) 

t ftd u na'-tion, s. [Lat. adunatio = a uniting, 
a union ; ailuna = to make one : ad = to, and 
uno = to unite ; tmws = one.] 

1. The act or process of making one. 

2. The atate of being made one. 

H There is an analogy between this word 
and atonement, both in etymology and signi- 
fication, except that adunation is from Latin 
and atonement from English : ad = at; un = 
one; ation — ment. [Atonement.] 

" Wheu, by glaciation, wood, straw, dust, and water 
are supposed to be united into one lump the cold doe# 
not cause any real union or adunation ; but only hard- 
ening the aqueous parts of the liquor ii:to ice. tbe 
other bodies being accidentally present in that liquor, 
are frozen up in It, but not really united.”— Boyle. 

t S-d-im'-^I-ty, s. [Lat. aduncitas = hooked- 
ness, curvature inwards ; a duncus — bent in- 
wards : ad = to, and unev-s = hooked ; unens, 
a. =a hook, a barb.] The state of being 
curved inwards, or hooked ; curvature in- 
wards. 

"There can be no question but the aduncity of the 
pounces and beaks of the hawks la the cause of the 
great and habitual Immorality of those animals."— 
Arbuthnot * Pope: Martinus Scriblerxtt. 

&d-unc'-o&s, * ad-iihq'ue (ue mute), a. 
[Lat. adwncus.] Curved inwards, hooked. 

"Of which parrots have an adunmic hill, but the 
rest not."— Bacon ■ Sat. /list., Ceut. III., § 238. 

* a-dun - ward, adv. [A.S.] Downwards. 
(Layamon, i. 81.) [Adun.] 

are, v.t. [Lat. orfuro = to set fire to, to 
bum, to scorch : ad = to, and uro = to bum.] 
To burn. 


". . . dotb mellow and not adure.”— Bacon • Nat. 
Hist., Cent IV.. §319. 

ad-iir'-ent, ad). [Lat. adurens, pr. par. of 
aduro.]* [Adure.] Burning, hot to the taste. 

"... nitre; tbe spirit of which is less adurent 
than salt.”— Bacon : If at. Hist., Ont V., § 34a 

* ad-urn e, * adorn e, v.t. To adore. [See 
Adorn, Adore.] (Scotch.) 

" Gif ye deny Christie humanltle, bl resoun of tbe 
inseparable conjunctioun tbairuf with bis divinitie to 
be adumit.”— Keith : Hitt. App., p. 238. 

a dusk , adv. or pred. a. [Dusk.] In dusk 
or gloom ; dark, gloomy. 

a~dust', a-diist'-ed, a. [In Ital. adusto, fr. 
Lat. adustus, pa. par. of aduro = to burn.] 

1. Lit. : Burnt, scorched, dried with fire, 
intensely hot. 

" And vapour as the Lyblan air adust. 

Began to parcb that temperate clime.'’ 

Mi lion • P. L., bk. xH 
"Sulphurous and nitrous foain 
They found, tbey mingled ; and, with subtle art 
Concocted and adust ed. they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store convey'd.” 

JbuL, bk. vi. 

2. Fig. : Hot, fiery, choleric in temper or 
temperament. 

"Tbey are but the fruits of adusted choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindictive spirit.”— Cowell. 

t a-dust -l-ble, a. [ Adust. ] Capable of being 
burnt or scorched. 

t a dust'-i on, s. [In Ital. adustionc , fr. Lat. 
advstio = the act of burning.] The act of 
burning or scorching ; the state of being 
burnt or scorched ; heat or dryness of the 
humours of the body. [A dure.] 

"Against all asperity and torrefaction of inward 
parts, and all adustion of tbe blood, and generally 
against the dryness of age."— Bacon : Med. Item. 

a-diis'-tive, a. [As if from a Lat. adwsfiims.) 
‘ That burns or scorches. 

&d va-lor'-em, phr. [Lat.] [Ad.] 

ad- va'n5e, v.t. & i. [In Fr. avancer = to 
' advance, to move forward ; avant, prep. = 
before ; adv. = for, forward. In Sp. avanzar 
= to advance ; Ital. avanzare = to get, to 
increase ; Armorican avans = to advance, 
from Lat. ab = from ; ante — before.] [Van, 
Advantage.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Of place: 

(a) To cause to move forward horizontally ; 
to bring to the front. 

1. Lit. : To move a material thing thus for- 
ward in place. 

"Some one glides in like midnight ghost — 

Nay. strike not) 'tie our noble Host. 

Advancing then his taper's flame," 

Scott : lord of the Isles, iii 8. 

2. Fig. : To cause any tliiDg, aod especially 
any immaterial thing, to move forward, to 
bring it to the front, to move it from the 
background into the foreground, or from 
obscurity into public notice. 

Specially : To express an opinion, to adduce 
an argument. 

" What we admire we praise ; and. when we praise. 
Advance it into notice, that, Its worth 
Acknowledged, others may admire it too." 

Cowper : Task, bk. III. 

"The views I shall advance in these lectures . . ." 
—Beale: Bioplasm, § 2. 

", . . has often been advanced as a proof.”— Dar- 
win : Descent of Man, pt. L, eh. i. 

(T>) To move upward, to render more ele- 
vated. 

1. Lit. : To move a material thing upward. 

" Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl'd 

The imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind." 

Milton : P. 1., bk. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) To promote a person to a higher rank. 
"... tbe greatness of Mordecal. wherennto the 

king advanced him,”— Ett her x. 2. 

"The weak were praised, rewarded, and adramvdL” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iil. 

(b) To heighten, to grace, to shed lustre 
upon anything. 

" As the calling dignifies tbe man, so the man mnch 
more advances his calling. As a garment, though it 
warms the body, has a return with an advantage, 
being much more wanned hy it.”— South : Sermons. 

(c) To cause to mount up in an unpleasant 
way, as a parasite climbs up a tree to the 
injury of the stem supporting it ; to increase, 
to augment. 

. . like favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 
Against that power that bred it." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about Slothing, HL 1. 


IL Of lime or development (lit. £ fig.) : 

1. Lit. : To move forward in time or in 
development : as to accelerate the growth of 
plants, to move the season of the year for- 
ward. 

"These three lost were slower than tb# ordinary 
Indian wheat of itself ; and this culture did rather 
retard than advance." — Bacon. 

" The summer was now far advanced."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

2, Figuratively : 

(а) To cause any thing, as a science, one’a 
knowledge, &c., to move forward. 

"... there la little doubt that the photographs 
b!a party has secured will do more to advance solar 
physics than any permanent records obtained by any 
former expedition.”— Times, April 20, 1875, " Transit 
of Venus." 

(б) Ordinary Language and Commerce. To 
advance money ia to give money before an 
equivalent for it ia rendered ; or to lend, 
with or without interest ; to pay money before 
it is legally due. 

"... tbe fikrmer, who advances the subsistence 
of tbe labourers, supplies tbe implements of produc- 
tion."— J. S. Mill : Pol. Econ. 

"... advanced to tbe government, at an hour's 
notice, five or ten thousand pounds.”— Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng., ch. xxL 

B. Intransitive : 


L Lit. : To move forward. 

1. In place : 

"... our friend 
Advanced to greet him.” 

JKortfsit'orrA : Excursion, bk. v. 

1] When applied to a promontory or penin- 
sula, it sign i fie a to jut or project into the 
ocean. 


"And thus the rangers of tbe western world, 
Where it advances far into the deep." 

Cowper : Task, bk. 1. 

2. In time : 

"... Smoothly did our life 
Advance.” Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iil. 


IL Fig. : To make progress, as iu know- 
ledge, rank, &c. 

"It will he observed, therefore, that the HCnle of 
composition goes on steadily increasing in copiousness 
as the work, advances." — Lewis: Early Rom. Hist., 
cb. ii., § 9. 

If To advance in price: To rise in value. 


ad-van9e, s. [Advance, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act or process of moving forward. 

1. Gen. (Used of movement in time, in place, 
or in both.) (Lit. £ fig.) 

"A letter announcing the arfpancewaa written on 
tbe 8lst of August."— Froude: Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

2. Spec, (plural): Approaches made by a 
lover to gain the favour of the person courted ; 
or approaches made by a government to 
another one with which it is at variance. 

"Falsely accused hy the arts of his masters wife, 
whose criminal advances be had repelled, he was 
thrown into prison.” — ,l/i7inan / Hist. Jews. i. 60. 

" Finally, that he might lose no time in reaping 
the benefit of his advances."— Froude Hist. Eng., 
cb. xil. 


IL The state of being moved forward. 

1. Lit. : (Used of material things.) 

" Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On tbe brooklet's swift advance" 

Longfellow : Maidenhood. 

2. Figuratively: 

(a) Promotion in rank or office. 

(b) Improvement, as in knowledge or 
virtae ; progress towards perfection. 

"The principal end and object of the greatest Im- 
portance in the world to the good of mankind, and for 
the advance and perfecting of human nature.’ — Hale. 

ILL The amount by which a person or 
thing moves another forw'ard, or ia moved 
forward by another. (See B. 1.) 

B. Technically : 

1. CoTO77i. : Increased price. 

2. Money given beforehand for goods after- 
wards to be delivered ; money paid on account 
or before it is legally due. 

3. A loan to be repaid. 

U In advance: Beforehand; before it is 
actually due : specif., the payment of a por- 
tion of a man’s wages before tlie w r bole is due. 
(Lit. £ fig.) 

"In order that the whole remuneration of the 
labourers should tie advanced to them in dAily or 
weekly payments, there must exist in adva?ic«, and 
be appropriated to productive use. a greater stock or 
capital. ”— J. & Mill : Polit. Econ., ok. L. ch. lv., § 2. 

"... and paid you in advance the dearest tribute 
of their affection."— Junius to the King, 1769. 

“A is in advanre ia B £50,” means, A is 
in the state of baling advanced to B the sum 
of £50. 
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advanced— advaun tour 


ad'-va'n^ed, pa. par. & a. [Advance.] 
ds adjective : 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of place: 

1, Jloved forward. 

" When tbou hast hung thy advanced rword i' the 
air." Shakesp. : Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 

2. Occupying a mare forward position than 
that with which it is compared. 

“The more advanced position of the astragalus." — 
Owe? i . Clastif. o/ Mammalia, 94. 

U Of time or development : 

1. Advanced age =■ very considerable age. 

“. . . to re appear In the offspring at the same ad- 
eanced n#e."—Da?-win : Descent of Man, pt. ii, ch. vLii. 

2. An advanced thinker, country, or com- 
munity: A man before his age iu ideas; a 
country nr community hefore most others in 
civilisation, 

“This demand is often supplied almost exclusively 
by the merchants of more advanced communities."— 
J. & Milt : Pol it. Econ., prelimiti. Rem,, p. 16. 

“ . . . however much accelerated by the salutary 
influence of the ideas of mors advanced countries." — 
Ibid., bk. ii.. ch. v.. § S. 

B. Technically: 

1. Fortification. Advanced ditch : The ditch 
which surrounds the glacis and esplanade of 
a fortress. 

2. Milit. Advanced guard, t advance-guard : 
t (a) The first line or division of an army 

marching in frout of the rest, and therefore 
likely to come first into collision with the 
enemy. 

(b) A small detachment of cavalry stationed 
In front of the main-guard of an army. 

"It was, however. Impossible to prevent all skirmish- 
ing between the advanced guards of the armies."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

3*l-va'n9e-ment, * a-van 9e-ment, s. 

[Eng, advance; -ment. In Fr. avancement ; 
Ital. avancamcnto.] [Advance.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of advancing any person Or thing. 
IL The state of being so advanced. 

Specially : 

1. The moving forward or promotion of soy 
one to a higher office or rank in society ; pre- 
ferment. 

“The dungeon opens a way to still farther advance- 
ment.”— Milman : Hist, of Jew!, Xrd ed.. i. 50. 

“He had hitherto looked for professional advance- 
ment to the corporation of London .”— Macaulay • 
Rist. Eng., ch. iv. 

” K. Rich, The advancement of your children, gentle 
lady.“— Shakesp. : K. Rich, III., Iv. 4. 

2. The moving of any one forward to a 
higher intellectual or moral platform ; intel- 
lectual or moral improvement. 

“ . . . the advancement of the intellectual 
faculties .” — Darwin : Descent of Man, pt L, ch. iv. 
"And as thou wouldst the advancement of thine heir 
In all good faculties .” — Cowper : Tirocinium. 

3. A similar movement forward of society, 
wealth, or civilisation. 

“From this time the economical advancement of 
eociety has not been further interrupted." — /. S. Mill 
PolU. Econ., Prelim Rem., p. 23. 

“ Many of the facultiee which have been of inestim- 
able service to man for hie progressive advance- 
ment — Darwin : Descent of Man, pt L, ch. iL 

4. The promotion of science or anything 
similar. 

•* . , . te. the combination of individual efforts 
towards the advancement of science. ”~Oiee/» - British 
Fossil Mammals and Birds, p. viL 

TTT The thing advanced ; the amount by 
which anything advances or is advanced. 

1. The thing advanced. [See B. Comm. & Law. ] 

2. The amount by which anything advances 
or is advanced ; a stride forward. 

“This refinement makes daily advancements : »nd I 
hope in time will raise our language to the utmost 
perfection.”— Swift, 

B. Technically: 

L Comm. : The payment of money in ad- 
vance ; also the amount of money paid in 
advance. 

XX. * Old Law : 

I. The settlement of a jointure on a wife, or 
the jointure settled. 

“The Jointure or advancement of the lady was the 
third part of the principality of Wales.”— Bacon. 

* 2. Property given to liis child by a father 
in his lifetime instead of by will at bis death. 

ad-va 119-er, ad va 11119-er, s. [Advance.] 
1. Ord. Lang.: Oue who advances any 
person or tiling ; a promoter. 

». , . and the succession is between master and 
disciple, and not between inventor and con tinner, or 
advancer."— Bacon : Eilum Laby., § 4. 


2. Among sportsmen : A start or branch of a 
buck's attire between the back antler and the 
palm ; the second branches of a buck's horn. 

"In a buck they say bur. beame, brannch, ad- 
vauncert, palnie, ftnd epellers.” — Man wood : Forest 
Lawes. 

ad- van §-mg, pr. par. & a . [Advance.] 

“And Asteris th* advancing pilot knew." 

Pope: Homers Odyssey, I. 1,104. 
"He waj now no longer young: but udvaneing Age 
had made no essential chance in his character »nd 
manners."— Macaulay .* But. Eng., ch. vL 
"... the advancing winter.'*— Darwin : Origin of 
Species, ch. iiL 

"... an advancing physiology.”— Todd ± Bowman 
Physiol. Anat., L 28. 

* ad-va'119-ive, a . [Advance.] Tending to 
advance or promote. 

ad-va'nt-age (age=fg), s , [In Fr. avan- 
tage, from* avant = before; Ital. vantaggio.] 
[Advance.] 

L Essential meaning : That which is fitted 
to move one forward ; any natural gift, any 
acquisition made, any state, circumstance, nr 
combination of circumstances calculated to 
give one superiority in any respect over an 
antagonist, or over people in general 
Specially : 

1. Profit or gain of any kind. 

(а) In a general sense : 

“What advantage then hath the Jew? or what 
profit is there of circumcision ? "—Rom. iiL 1. 

“It was not impossible, indeed, that a persecutor 
might be convinced by argument and by experience of 
the advantages of toleration."— M acaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. viL 

(б) In a more limited sense: (Lit.) The in- 
terest of money ; (fig.) overplus, increase. 

" Methought you said, you neither lend, nor borrow, 
Upon advantage."— Shakesp. : Merch, Venice, i. A 
“We owe thee much ; within this wall of fleeh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor, 

And. with advantage, means to pay thy love.” 
Shakesp. : King John, iiL A 

2. A favourable time or opportunity. 

“Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone." 

Shakesp. : Othello, iil 1. 
”... and somewhere, nigh at hand. 
Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope to find 
His wish and beat advaTUage, us asunder.” 

Milton : P. A, bk. ix. 

3. Personal qualities, natural gifts, acquired 
knowledge or experience, good habits, &c. 

"If it be an advantage to man to have his bauds 
and arms free, of wbicn there can be no doubt.” — 
Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. L. ch. iv. 

“ In the practical prudence of managing such gifts, 
the laity may have some advantage over the clergy : 
whose experience is, and ought to be, less of this world 
than the other.” — Sprat. 

f In this sense it is similarly used of the 
inferior animals. 

“ When these birds are fiahing, the advantage of the 
long primary feathers of their wings, iu keeping them 
dry, is very evident" — Darwin : Voyage round the 
World, ch. viL 

4. A consideration superadded to one going 
before, and giving it increased force in argu- 
meot. 

" Much more should the consideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience against ordinary cala- 
mities: especially if we consider his example with 
this advantage, that though his sufferings were 
wholly undeserved, and not for himself, but for us, 
yet be bore them patiently."— TUlotson. 

IL The victory or snccess of whatever kind 
actually resulting from such aids. 

"... and because in other struggles between the 
dictatorial And trihunician authority, the dictator had 
always the advantage."— Lewis: Early Roman Hist., 
ch. xiiL 

“ Lest Satan should get an advantage of us.”— 
2 Cor. il 11. 

In this and in some other senses it may 
be used of the inferior animals or of things 
inanimate. 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soU win of the watery main." 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, 64. 

Formerly used occasionally with on; now 
of, over , or a clanse of a sentence introduced 
by that is used instead. (See various examples 
given above.) 

“ Upon these two arches the superincumbent weight 
of man is solidly and sufficiently maintained, as upon 
a low dome, with the further advantage that the 
different joints, cartilages, coverings, and synovial 
membranes give a certain elasticity to the dome, so 
that in leapmg, running, or dropping from a height, 
the Jar ia diffused »nd broken before it can be trans- 
mitted to affect the enormous brain-expanded cra- 
nium,"— Owen : dats\f. of Mammalia, p. 94. 

To set out to advantage, to set to advantage : 
To arrange or place in such a manner that its 
value may be seen ; to place in the most 
favourable light. 

“ Like Jewels to advantage set. 

Her beauty by the shade does get” Waller. 


To take advantage of; * to take advantage 
on : To avail one’s self of an opportunity of 
gaining the superiority over one in some 
matter. Usually in o had sense, to ootwit, to 
overreach. 

"... hut the Roman consuls, who had led out 
an army to meet them, take no advantage of their 
weakness. "—Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., ch. xiL 
“ To take advantage on presented joy : 

Though I were dumb, yet hLs proceedings teach 
thee.” Shakesp. : fenus and Adonis. 

Advantage-ground. [Yantaoe-ghound.] 

“This excellent man, who stood not upon the ad- 
vantage-ground before from the time of his promotion 
to the archbishoprick . . — Cla rendon, 

t ad-va'nt-age (age = ig\ v.t. & i. 

A. Transit we : 

1. To benefit one, to profit one. 

(0) Personally. 

“For what is ft man advantaged, if he gain the 
whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away?”— 
Luke lx. 25. 

"The liquid drops of tears that yon have shed, 

Shall come again, transform'd to orient pearl ; 
Advantaging their loan, with interest 
Of ten times double gain of happiness” 

Shakesp. ; King Richard III., Iv. A 

( b ) Half impersonally. 

“ If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, wbat advantageth it me. if the 
dead rise not? let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.”— 1 Cor. xv. 32. 

2. To promote the interests of. 

“To ennoble it with the spirit that inspire* the 
Royal Society, were to advantage it in one of the best 
capacities in which it is improveable."— Olanville : 
Scepsis Scientifica. 

B„ Intransitive : To be advantageous, to be 
fitted to confer superiority. 

•* Not flying, but forecasting in wliat place 
To aet upon them, what advantaged beat” 

Milton : Samson Agonists*. 

ad-van -tage-a-hle (age = 1 g), a. [Ad- 
vantage.] Able to be turned to advantage ; 
advantageous, profitable. 

" Shall see advantageable for our dignity. 
Anything in, or out of, our demands.” 

Shakesp. : Kiny Henry V., V. 1 

ad van taged, pa. par. & a. [Advantage,] 
As pa. par. : In the same sense as the verh. 

* ^4s adjective: Excellent. 

” In the most advantaged tempers this disposition 
la but comparative. "—Olanville. 

ad-van-ta-geous, a. [Advantaoe.] Pro- 
mising or actually conferring advantage ; 
profitable, beneficial ; opportune, convenient. 

” The large system can only be advantageous when 
* large amount of business is to be done."—/. 8. Mill: 
PolU. Econ., bk. L, ch. ix. 

, the amount of advanfajreO'm modification in 
relation to certain special ends."— Da rwin : Descent of 
Man, pt. ii., ch. viii. 

“Just In that advantageous glade, 

The halting troop a line had made;" 

Scoff : M amnion, iv. 5. 

. to capitulate on honourable and adiwt- 
tageous terms.*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

Always with to before the person or thing 
benefited. 

“Since every painter paints himself in his own 
works, 'tis advantageous to him to know himself.”— 
Dry den. 

ad-van-ta-geous-ly, odv. [Advanta- 
geous.] In an advantageous manner ; profit- 
ably, beneficially. 

•' it has, in consequence, appeared to the author of 
the following work that an attempt might advan- 
tageously be made to treat the history of ancient 
astronomy ." — Lewis : Astronomy of the Ancients, ch. L, 
& i-. P- 2- 

“ , . . a business of real public importance «*□ 
only be carried on advantageously npon bo large ft 
scale."—/, A'. Mill : PolU. Econ.. bk. L, ch. ix. 

&d-van-ta'-£eous-ness, s. [Advanta- 
geous.] The quality of being advantageous ; 
profitableness, profit, benefit. 

"The last property which qualifies God for the 
fittest object of our love, is the advantageousness of 
his to us, both in the present and the future life.”— 
Boyle ; Seraphic Love. 

ad-van'-tag-ing, pr. par. [Advantage.] 

* ad-vaun' 9 ©, v.t. [Advance.] 

1. To recommend. (Spenser.) 

2. To incite, to inflame, to stimulate. [Ad- 
vance.] (Spenser.) 


* ad-vaun^ed, ad-vaun st, pa. par. [Ad- 

vaunce.] 

* ad-vannt', s. [Avaunt.] A boast, a vaunt- 
ing, a hragging. 

“ And if ye wyn, make none advaunt." 

Heywood: The Poure P's. 


* ad -vaunt '-our, s. [Advaunt.] A boaster. 
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♦&d -vec-tl'-tious, a. [Lat. odvecticius , ad- 
vcctitius , from advectus, pa. par. of adveho = 
to carry to.] Brought from another place; 
Imported, foreign. 

f &d-ve'ne, v.i. (Lat. advenio = to come to, 
to arrive at ; ad = to, and venio — to come.] 
To come to, to accede to, to he added to, 
though derived from a foreign source. 

"A cause, considered iu Judicature, l* stiled an acci- 
dental cnuM, and the accidental of any act leaaid to 
be whatever advenes to the act Itself already substan- 
tiated."— Aylijfe: Parergon 

'&d-ve'-ni-ent, a. (Lat. adveniens, pr. par. 
of advenio.} [Advene.] Approaching, coming, 
being superadded from foreign sources. 

"Being th 11 b divided from truth in themselves, they 
are yet tart her removed by advenient deception, fur 
they are daily mocked into errour by suhtler devisers." 
— Browne ; Vulgar Errourt. 

ad -vent, s. [In Ger. advent ; Fr. avent ; Ital. 
avvento; all from Lat. adventum, aupine of 
advenio.] [Advene.] 

L The act of coming. 

1. (Spec.) Theol. : The first, or the expected 
second coining of Christ. 

•• Gives courage to their foes, who, could they see 
The dawn of thy last advent, long desired, 

Would creep Into the bowels of the bilift, 

And flee for safety to the falling rocks.” 

Coteper ; Task, hk. vi 

2. Ordinary Language (in a respectful or in a 
mock-heroic sense): The coming of any merely 
human personage, or of people, to a place. 

"... changed habits of life which always follow 
fcora the advent of Europeans.”— Darwin.' Descent of 
Man, pt. i.. ch. vii. 

"When it was known that no succour was to bo 
expected from the hero whose advent had been fore* 
told by so many seers, the Irish who were shut up in 
Galway lost all heart.''— .Macaulay.- Nut. Eng., 
ch. xviL 

II. The time when a coming takes place. 
Spec, (in the Ecclesiastical Calendar): The 
aeason of the year when the Roman Catholic, 
tbe English, and various other ehurehea 
commemorate the first and anticipate the 
second coming of Christ. It comprises four 
Sundays, and commences on the one which 
precedes, or that which follows, St. Andrew's 
Day (November 30), or on St Andrew's Day 
itself. 

AfT-vent-lst, *. A believer in the second 
advent or coining of Christ. Adventisls are 
divided into Advent (or Second Advent) Christ- 
ians , Seventh-day Adventists (of whom there 
are 34,000 iu these States) and Evangelical 
Adventists. 

JUl-ven-tr-tious, a. [In Fr. adventice ; fr. 
Lat. adventicius or adventitias s= coming from 
abroad, foreign.] [Advent.] 

1. Not properly pertaining to ; extraneous 
to ; foreign to. 

**. . . the adventitious moisture which haoretb 
loose In the body."— Bacon ; Nat. Nut., Cent. IV., 

§ 365 . 

"The adventitious matter of tbia communication.”— 
Frontier Hist. Eng., Iv. 455. 

"These again are either counato or adventitious."— 
BerUham r Works (ed. 1843), l. 32. 

2. Coming unexpectedly or incidentally. 

3. Bot . : Abnormal, aa a genuine root with 



XAN0R0VE-THEE, SHOWING ADVENTITIOUS ROOTS. 

leaf-buds on it, or a alender aerial root sent 
down from the branches, as in the banyan and 
mangrove trees. 

ild-ven ti -tious-ly, arfv. [Adventitious.] 
In an adventitious manner ; casually ; acci- 
dentally. 

id-vdn-ti'-tious-ness, «. [Adventitious.] 
The quality or state of being adventitious. 


f ad - vent - iv©, a. <fc s. [Low Lat. ad- 
ventiws , from adventum, aupine of advenio.] 
[ADVENE.] 

vis adjeeftre : Foreign to, not native ; ad- 
ventitious. 

'*. . . the considerations of the original of the 
soul, whether it be native or adventive, and huw far it 
is exempted from laws of matter aud of the immor- 
tality thereof, and many other points . . ."—Bacon 
Adv. of Learn., bk. n. 

* As substantive : A person or thing coming 
from abroad. 

"That the natives be not eo many, hut that there 
may be elbow-room enough for them aud for the 
adventives also ."—Bacon. 

* ad-vent -ry, s. [Adventure.] An adven- 
ture, an enterprise. 

"Act a brave work ; call it thy last adventry." 

B. Jonson • Epig. 

ad-vent'-u-al, a. [Advent.] Pertaining to 
the season of Advent. 

"I do alBo dally use ooe other collect, as, namely, 
the collects adventual, quadragesimal, paschal, or 
Pentecostal, for their proper seasons ," — Bishop Soun- 
der ton. 

ad vent -iire, * a -vent -lire, s. [Fr. aven- 

' ture ; Ital. avventura , from Lat. adventurus 
fut. part, of advenio.] [Aunter.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of venturing or hazarding, hazard 
(followed by of or standing alone). 

"The adventure of her person." 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale. v. L 

"He loved excitement and adventure."— Macaulay . 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

At all adventures: At all hazards, at all 
risks. 

" Where the mind does not perceive probable con- 
nection. there nieu’e opinions are the effects of chance 
and hazard : of a mind floating at all adventures, 
without choice and without direction.' —ZocA-e, 

H That which constitutes the venture or 
hazard. 

* L Chance, fortune. [Ayenture.] 

" A venture so hath turned hie pas 
Ageyuca the kyug bis mas." 

Kyng Alisaunder, 7,837. 

* 2. An occurreuce, eapeeiaUy if it is of an 
important character. 

"The adventures of one's life.” — Bacon. 

3. An enterprise of uncertain issue ; an 
exploit not to be achieved without risk. 

" This hard adventure claims thy utmost care." 

Poj>e: Earner's Iliad, hk. xxiv., 436. 

"To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 

Or die in the adventure." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, i. L 

" He ... hod been accustomed to eccentric ad- 
ventures." — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. ix, 

B» Technically : 

Comm, (especially by sea): That which is 
put to hazard ; a ship or goods sent to sea at 
the risk of the sender. 

", . . reserving to himself only on e-tenth part of 
the iraiuB of the adventure." — Macaulay : Nut. Eng., 
ch. xxv. 

If More usually Venture (q.v.), 

A bill of adventure: A writing aigned by one 
who receives goods on board his vessel ut 
their owner's risk. Or a writing signed by a 
merchant, stating that the goods shipped in 
bis name belong to another, to the adventure 
or chance of wliieh tbe person so named is to 
skuid. 

ad-vent -tire, v.t. & i. [In Fr. aventurer; 

* Ital. awenlnrare.] [Adventure, s.] 

1, Trans. : To risk, to hazard, to put in 
danger. 

" So bold Leandcr would adventure it" 

Shakesp. : Two Getitlem.cn of Verona, ilh 1. 

Yet they adventured to go back.”— Bu nyan: The 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. I. 

U It is sometimes used reflectively. 

"... dealring him that he would not adventure 
himself into the theatre."— Acts xix. SL 

2. Intrans. : To venture. 

" Page. I am almost afraid to stand alone 

Here iu the churchyard : yet I will adventure." 

Shakesp, : Borneo arvl Juliet, V. 3. 

If There is properly an ellipsis in the above 
example, the meaning being, "yet I will ad- 
venture to do it;” it thus resembles the 
example from Bunyan. 

ad-vent -iired, pa. par. & a. [Adventure, v. ] 

* ad-vent-iire-ful, a. [Adventure.] Full 
of adventure ; delighting iu enterprise. 

* ad-vent'-iire-ment, s. [Eng. adventure; 
- ment . ] Danger, hazard, risk. 

" Langha at such dangers and adventurement*" 
Nall : Satires, IV. id. 34. 


ad-ven'-tiir-er, s. [In Ger. abenteurer; Fr. 

* tventurier ; Ital. awenturiere.] 

1. Originally : All who belonged to a com- 
pany of merchants united, for tbe discovery 
and colonisation of new lands, or for trade 
with remote parts of the world. Tbe Society 
of Adventurers arose in Burgundy; it was 
established by John, Duke of Brabant, in 
1248, and, being translated into England, had 
its constitution and privileges continued by- 
various kings, heginning with Edward III., 
and terminating with Henry VII. The official 
name which it ultimately bore in this country 
was the Merchant Adventurers. 

Adventurers upon return ; called also Putters 
out. Adventurers who lent money before 
departing on a hazardous journey, stipulating 
that if they returned alive they should receive 
their capital back, with heavy interest upon 
it ; while if they died abroad it would hecome 
the property of the borrower. [Putter out.] 

2. One who, being conscious that he pos- 
sesses courage and ability, seeks his fortune 
iu new and perilous enterprises, military, 
political, or of any other kind, it not being 
implied that be is a member of any chartered 
company like that above described 

" These contest*, however, did not take place till the 
younger adventurer had attained riches aud dimities 
Buch That he no longer atood in need of the patronage 
which had raised him."— Macaulay : Mist, Eng., ch. xv. 

* ad-vent'-iire-s<5ime, a. [Adventure.] 

Bold, doling, adventurous. 

U Now shortened into Venturesome (q.v.). 

ad-vent'-iire-some-ness, s. [Adventube- 

* some.] The act or quality of being venture- 
some. (This word is now shortened to Ven- 
turesomeness.) 

ad- ven'- tiir-ess, t. An uo scrupulous, 
designing woman. 

ad-vent -iir-ing, pr. par. [Adventure, v.] 

ad-vent'-iir-ous, a. fin Fr. aventureux.] 
[Adventure.] Full of adventure. 

1. Of persons : Fond of adventure, prone to 
embark in hazardous enterprises, enterprising, 

" What time I sailed with Morgan's orew, 

Who oft. 'mid our carousals, spake 
Of Raleigh. Frobisher, and Drake : 

Adventurous hearts ! who bartered, hold. 

Their English steel for Spanish gold." 

Scots : Itoleby, li. 18. 

2. Of things : Involving danger, perilous ; 
not to be done or achieved without danger, 
not to be encountered without risk. The 
hazard may be to life, to lilierty, to reputa- 
tion, or to anything else which is* prized. 

“ . . . that breathed 
Heroic ardour to adventurous deeds 
Under tlieir godlike leadens, in the cause 
Of God aud His Messiah ." — Milton : P. L., bk. vi, 

[See also tbe examples under Adventur- 
ously. ] 

ad-vent -ur-ous-ly» adv. [Adventurous.] 
In an adventurous manner ; courageously, 
boldly, daringly. 

"Thoy are both hanged : and eo would thiB I>e, if lie 
durst steal any thing adventurously." — Shakesp. : K. 
Nenry iv. 4. 

" He has drawn heavily upon time in his develop- 
ment of species, and lie lias drawn adventurously upon 
matter iu hiB theory of pangenesis. Tyndall . Frag, 
of Science, 3rd ed., vii. 158. 

ad-vent-iir-ous-ness, s. [Adventurous ] 
The quality of being adventurous ; euterprise, 
courage, boldness, valour. 

* ad-ven-ue, s. Old spelling of Avenue. 

ad -verb. s. (In Ger. adwrhhtm; Fr. ad- 
verbs; Ital. avverbio; from Lat. adverbivm 
= anadverh: «ii=to, and verbwrn— a wurd, a 
verb. The etymology does not suggest 
the full meaning of the term adverb. An 
adverb may be placed before, or iu imme- 
diate connection with, other parts of speech 
than a verb (see below).] One of the "parts 
of speech." A word placed in moro or less 
immediate conjunction with a verb, a par- 
ticiple. an adjective, or another adverb, 
and designed to qualify its meaning. In 
the sentences, "be rides well," " s[ lendidly 
done,” " remarkably good,” and " very pros- 
perously,” well, splendidly, remarkably , v o~y 
and prosperously are adverbs. 

ad-vcrb -I-al, a. [In Ger. adverhialisch ; Fr. 
adverbial; Ital. avverbiaP, from Lat. ndverbi- 
alis, from adverbium = au adverb.] [Adverb.] 
1. Pertaining to an adverb, containing an 
adverb. 

" I next proceed to the adverbial forms." — Key : 
Philological Estnys (1868), p. 179. 


Doll, pout, cat, 9©U, cborus, ^bin, bonch; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, eajist. -ing«. 

-cia = sha ; -clan — Shan, -tion, -sion — ebun ; -§ion, -tion = rhun, -tie us, -sious, -cieus = shu3. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d§l. 
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adverbially— advertisement 


2. Liberal in the use of adverbs. 

** He is wonderfully adverbial In hla professions."— 
Tatter, No. J9L 

&d-ver6-i-al-l& adn {Adverbial. ] After 
the manner of au adverb. 

“ . . - and which are used adverbially by the 
moderns.” — Beames : Com par. Oram, Aryan Lang, of 
India, L 183. 

* &d-ve're, v.t. [Aovert.] 

1 &d-vers-a-ble, a. [Aoverse.] Contrary 
to, opposite to. ( Johnson : Diet.) 

* ad -vers-a'- 9 y-on, s. [Aoverse.] Con- 
tention. 

"Deayriitge so a castell in to dwell. 

H y in and h*s men to kepe from all adversacyon , " 
Hardyny : Chron., L 55, 

* ad'-ver-sant, a. [Aoverse.] Adverse. 
(Minsheu : Guide into Tongues.) 

&d-ver-sar -l-a, s. pi. [Lat., a note-book, a 
common- place book, a journal, memoranda, 
especially a book in which debtor and creditor 
entries were placed adverse, that is, opposite 
to each other.] 

1. A common-place book. 

"These parchments are supposed to have been St 
Paul's adversaria." — Bull : Sermons. 

2. A printed miscellany. 

* fid -ver-sa-rie, $. [Adversary.] 

&d ver-sar'-i-ous, a. [Adversary.] Full 
of opposition to, exceedingly adverse to. 
(Poetic.) (Southey.) 

&d'-ver-sa?-y, $. & a. [In Fr. adversaire; 
ItaL awehario, fr. Lat. odversarius — turaed 
towards, opposed to : adversus , part. , adj. , & 
prep. = turned towards, opposite : ad = to; 
vertrus — turaed, pa. par. of verto = to turn.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One temporarily or permanently brought 
into antagonism with another, as in a battle, 
a lawsuit, a competition, or even a friendly 
game ; an opponent. 

•• And eek hy witnessyng of msny a wight. 

That al was fals that sayde his adversarie." 

Chaucer : C. T., 13,609-10. 

" And do as adversaries do in law— 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 1 2. 

"... let him not go down with ua to battle, lest 
In the battle he be an adversary to us." — 1 Sam. xxlx. 4. 

2. One who from having been brought in 
aome way Into antagonism with another, has 
become his secret or avowed foe. In a more 
general sense, an enemy, whether public or 
private. (Used also of the enemies of God.) 

" And he was an adversary to Israel all the days of 
Solomon." — l Kings x i. 25. 

" Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame.” — 
Ps. cix. 29. 

"The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken to 
pieces . . . " — 1 Sam. ii. 10. 

IT Applied in Scripture by way of eminence 
to Satan. 

" . . . your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
walketh about, seeking whom he may devour."— 
1 Pet. v. 8, 

B. As adjective : Opposed to, adverse to. 

"An unvanqulshable fort against the impressions 
and assaults of all adversary farces." — Bp. King 
rut J Palat. (1614), p. 30. 

Law : Not unopposed, a Aa adversary suit is 
a suit to which opposition has beea intimated. 

&d-vers'-a-tive, a. & s. [In Ger. adversa- 
tivum; Fr. adversatif ; ItaL awersativo, from 
Lat. adrersatiiws.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Gen. : Expressing some opposition to, or 
ftt least aome difference from or with. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to, resembling, or con- 
taining an adversative. 

" Two members of one and the same sentence con- 
nected with the adversative particle ‘but."’— Worth- 
ington . MisceU., p. 4. 

^ Prof. Baia considers the Adversatiite 
terms as the second class of Co-ordinating 
Conjunctions, the others being called Cumu- 
lative and Illative. The adversatives place 
the second sentence or clause in some kind of 
opposition to the preceding one. There are 
three species or divisions in the class : Ex- 
clusive Adversative s (viz., not, but , else, other- 
wise), Alternative Adversatives (viz., either — or; 
whether — or; neither — nor), and Arrestive Ad- 
versatives fas but, but then, still, only, neverthe- 
less, and others). (Bain : Higher Eng. Gram.) 

B. As substantive : 

Grammar: A word putting in more or less 
distinct opposition to each other the two por- 


tions of a sentence between which it is 
placed, [See the adjective.] 


ad'-verse, a. [In Fr. adverse; ItaL avverso ; 
fr. Lat. adversus = turaed to: ad = to; versus, 
pa. par. of verto = to tura ] 

T Shakespeare generally accents on the first 
syllable as is aow done ; but in the following 
passage he does so on the second ; 

“ Though time seems so adverse, and means unfit." 

Shakesp. : All i Well that Ends Well, v. L 


A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of purely physical opjwsition: So turaed 
towards a person as literally to staud iu the 
way of his progress. 

Used (1) of anything in action against a 
person or thing. 

" Oue by storms annoyed and adverse winds." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ill. 

(2) Of what is simply opposite to a person 
or thing. 

" And Afric's coast and Calpe's adverse height." 

Byron : English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 


II. Of opposition not purely physicaL 
1. Of persons or beings : Hostile, antagon- 
istic, inimical, uapropitious. 

" Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength. 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.” 

Shakesp, ; King Richard III., v. a 
"The adherents of the ministers were victorious, 
put the adverse mob to the rout . . ." — Macaulay : 
hist. Eng., eh. xxiv. 


" E'er since our adverse fatea decreed 
That we must part, and I must mourn." 

Cowper: To Delia. 

2. Of things: 

(a) la opposition to the real or supposed 
welfare of ; calamitous, afflictive. 


" What if he hath decreed that 1 shall first 
Be try'd in humble state, and things adverse ; 

By tribulations, injuries. Insults, 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence?" 

Milton : P. R., bk. ML 

(b) In its nature opposed to, incongruous 
or inconsistent with. 


"The benevolent spirit of the Christian morality 
is undoubtedly adverse to distinctions of caste."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


B. Technically: 

Law. Adverse possession : Occupancy agaiast 
the person rightfully entitled, but which, 
however, will become unimpeachable if the 
latter remain quiet on the subject for twenty 
years. 


* iid'-verse, v. t. [From ths adjective. In Lat. 
adversor = to oppose.] To oppose, to manifest 
hostility to. 

" Of that fortune him schulde adverse.’ 

Gower ; Confestio A mantis, hk. ii 


&d'-verse-ly, adv. [Adverse.] In an ad- 
verse manner, oppositely. 

"If the drink yon give me touch my paiate ad- 
versely, 1 make a crooked face at it. 1 — Shakesp. : 
Coriolanus, ii. L 


&d verse ness, s. [Aoverse.] The state or 
quality of being adverse ; opposition. 

". . . a seeming adverseness of events to his en- 
deavours . " — Barrow : Sermons. 


* S-d-vers -er, s. [Adverse.] An adversary. 

'* Myn adversers and false wytnes ber&rs agaynste 
me." — A rchetologia, xxiii. 46. 

Ad-versi-fo-li-ate, &d-versl-foli- 
ous, a. [Lat. adversus turned to, opposite ; 
folium = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Haring opposite leaves. 

* 5,d-ver-sion, s. [Aovert.] A turniag to, 
attention. 

" The soul hestoweth her adver.tion 
On something else. "-M ore : Phil. Poems, p. 294. 

iid-ver'-sl-ty, * dd-ver'-si-te, s. [In Fr. 

adversite ; ltal. a wersitd, fr. Lat adversitas = 
(1) contrariety, antipathy ; (2) misfortune, 
calamity.] 

1. Adverse circumstances, misfortune, 
calamity, trouble, either one affliction or a 
series of them. (Ia this sense it has a plural.) 

"He hath said in his heart. I shall not be moved: 
for I shall never be in adversity.’— Ps. x. 6. 

"And though the Lord give yon the bread of ad- 
versity, and the water of affliction . . . "—Isa. xxx. 20. 

" And ye have this day rejected yonr God, who him- 
self saved you out of all your adversities and your 
tribulations . . . "—1 Sam. x. 19. 

2. The state of mental depression produced 
by such adverse circumstances or calamities. 

" Haveth som rentbe on bir advertitK " 

• Chaucer : C. T., 5,074. 

&d-vert', v.t. k i. [In I tal. awertire, fr. Lat 
adverto, v. t. = to turn towards : ad — to ; verto 
= to turn.] 


* 1. Transitive : To regard, to advise. 

" So though the soul, the time she doth advert 
The body 'a passions, takes herself to die.” 

Dr. B. More: Song of the Soul, iv. 39. 

2. Intransitive : To turn the mind or atten- 
tion to, to remark, to notice. 

(a) With to : 

"I may again advert to the distinction ."— Owen ; 
Clastif. of the Mammalia, p. 97. 

* (b) With upon : 

" A child of earth. I rested, in that stage 
Of my past course to which these thoughts advert. 
Upon earth's native energies.” 

H'ord.worrA Excursion, hk. iiL 
"While they pretend to advert upon one libel, they 
set up another.— Firutte. of the Duke of Ouise (1683), 

* ad-vert', v.t. [Lat. averto: a = from ; verto 
= to turn. The d is improperly inserted,] 
To avert, to turn away from. (Scotch.) 

“ Frae my sinnes advert thy face." 

Poems, 16th cent 

ad-vert -ed, pa. par. [Advert.] 

* ad-vert'-an^e, 8 . [Advertence.] (Old 

Scotch.) 

* ad-ver-ta'-tion, * ad-ver-ta-cy-oun, s. 

[Aovert.] Information. (Digby Alyst.,p. 106.) 

ad-vert'-ense, * 5,d-vert'-an5e (0. Scotch), 
s. [I u ItaL avvertenza.] [Advert.] 

1. The act of turning the mind to; atten- 
tion, notice, heedfulness. 

* 1. Without to : 

" Although the body sat among them there, 

Her advert CTice is always ellis where ; 

For Troilus full fast her soule sought. 

Withouten worde, on him alwaie she thought." 

Chaucer: Troilut and Cress., iv. 698. 

2. With to : 

"Christianity may make Archimedes his challenge - 
give it but where it may set its foot, allow but a sober 
advertence to its proposals, and it will move the whola 
world."— Decay of Piety. 

II. A person or persons attending upon. 
(0. Scotch.) 

1. Retinue. 

"And all his advertance that in his court dwellia.' 
—Rauf Co tty ear. 

2. Adherents, abettors, advisers. 

"Schlr William of Crechtoun and Schir George of 
Crechtoun. and thar advertence. '—Short Chron. of 
Jas. II., p. S6. 

t &d-vert‘-en- 9 y, $. [Advertence.] The 
aame as Advertence, in sense No. I. 

"Too much advertency is not your talent; or else 
you had fled from that text, as from a rock."— Strife. 

S.d-vert'-ent, a. [Lat. advertens, pr. par. of 
adverto.] “[Advert.] Turning towards, atten- 
tive, heedfuL 

"This requires choice parts, great attention of mind, 
sequestration from the importunity of secular em- 
ployments, and a long, advertoit, and deliberate con- 
uexing of consequents .'’ — Bale : Origin of Mankind, 

iid-vert’-ent-Iy, adv. [Advertent.] In an 
advertent maauer ; not lmintentioaally, but 
with deliberation, or, at least, wilfully. 

ad-vert -ifig, pr. par. [Advert.] 

&d-ver-tise, &d-ver-tlze, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

odvertissant, pr. par. of advertir ; Fr. avertir ; 
ltal. awisare • Lat. adverto.] [Aovert.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Gen. : To notify, to inform, to give in- 
telligence to. 

" I have advertizd him by seeret means. ’—Shakesp. : 
Benry VI., Part HI., iv. 5. 

"And I thought to advertise thee, saying. Buy It 
before the inhabitants . . . flat* iv. 4 
" I was advertised their general slept.” 

Shakesp. : Trollus and Crestida, it 2. 

2. Spec. : To publish in a newspaper, or ia 
some similar way, a paragraph generally 
designed to promote the financial or other 
interests of the person who seeks its inser- 
tion. [Advertisement, HI. 2.] 

“•By statute 25 Geo. II.. c. S6, even to advertise a 
reward for the return of things stolen, with no ques- 
tions asked, or words to the same purport, subjects 
the advertiser and the printer to a forfeiture of £b0 
each ." —Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv.. ch. 10. 

B. /nfrartsifive: To publish aa advertise- 
ment ia a newspaper, or ia any other way 
give it currency. 

Formerly used sometimes with upon, so 
as to make a compound transitive verb. 

" . . . do advertise upon that learned knight, my 
very worthy friend ."— Sir JVm. Read ; Tatlerr, No. 224 

&d‘-ver-tT$ed, 3,d'-ver-tlzed, pa. par. 

[Advertise, Advertize.^ 

ad-ver'-ti$e-ment, * ad-ver-ti 

s. [In Ger. & Fr. avertissement.] 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e, ey = a. qn = kw. 


advertiser— ad vitam aut culpam 
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L The act of advertising. 

1. Gen. : Thd act of advertising, intimating, 
Or giving notice of anything. 

* 2. Spec. : Admoaition. 

“My griefs cry louder than advertisement." 

Shakcsp, : Much Ado about Nothing, v. L 

n. The state of being advertised, ability to 
be advertised. 

III. That which advertises. 

f 1. Gen. : Intimation in any way of some- 
thing which has occurred. 

" K. Tien. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth to-day ; 

With him my son. Lord John of Lancaster ; 

For this advertisement is five days old." 

Shakcsp. : Henry IV., Part lii. 2. 

2. Spec.: A public annouocement, notice, or 
statement in the columns of a newspaper or 
other public print, giving information regard- 
ing a private or public undertaking, stating a 
want or a fact or a coining evsut, and usually 
paid for by the party to be beuefited by such 
announcement. Circulars, handbills, posters, 
and signs of various kinds are advertisemeute, 
but the term is quits commonly restricted 
to announcements appearing in newspapers, 
magazines, theatrical programmes and the lilts. 

&d-ver-tl'-§er, s. [Advertise.] 

1. 0/ persons : One who advertises. 

“The great skill In an advertiser Is chiefly seen in 
the style he makes use of."— Taller, No. 224. 

2. Of t kings: That which advertises. (Used 
as the name of various newspapers, as the 
** Morning Advertiser.”) 

" They have drawled through columns of gazetteers 
and advertisers for a century together." — Burke ■ 
Works, Li. 13. 

ftd-ver-tij'-ing, pr. par. &a. [Advertise.] 

L As present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

IL vts adjective : 

1. Furnishing advertisements, as “ an ad- 
vertising firm.” 

2. Constituting a receptacle for advertise- 
ments, as an “advertising van." Vehicles 
designed for such a purpose cannot legally be 
Bent forth to traverse public thoroughfares. 

* 3. Attentive. 

H Advertising and holy = attentive and 
fkithfuL (Johnson.) 

"As I was then 

Advertising and holy to your business, 

Not changing heart with hahlt. I am still 
Attomlea at your service." 

Shakcsp.: Measure for Measure, V. L 

id -ver-tlze, &c. [Advertise.] 

id vesp'-er-ate, v.i. [In Lat. advesperascit, 
impers. verb = evening approaches : ad = to ; 
vesperasco — to become evening ; vespcra or 
vesper = the evening.] To draw towards 
evening. 

* id -vest , v.t. [Norm. Fr. advestir : fr. Lat. 
ad = to, and vestis = a garment.] To put in 
possession, to invest. (Cotgrave.) 

*ad-vew'e,u [View.] To cousider. (Spenser.) 

* ad- ve w ed, pa. par. [Advewe.] 

ftd-vl' 5 e, * a-vls', * a-vise, * av-i-Is', 
•a-vy's, J. [Fr. avis; Ital. avviso.] [Advise.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

m I, Opinion, view, sentiment. 

" And seth then sayd hir oeiw 
Of God, that Loverd was and ever lsse." 

Saynf Katerine, p. 179. 

*2. Deliberate consideration, prudence. 

** What he hath won. that he hath fortified ; 

So hot a speed, with such advice dispos'd ; 

Such temperate order. In so fierce a course, 

Doth want example." 

Shakcsp. : King John, lit 4. 

[See also example under No. 3. ] 

3. 1 ofonnation. [See also Commerce (B. I). ] 

** How shall I doat on her with more advice, 

That thus without advice begin to love her l" 

Shakcsp. : Two Cent. U. 4. 

4. Counsel; an opinion offered as to what 
one ought to do either habitually, or In the 
circumstances which have at the time arrived. 

"... give here your advice and counsel." — Judg. 
Xx. 7 

*' His friends were summon'd on a point so nice. 

To pass their Judgment, and to give arfiWce ; 

But fix'd before, and well resolved was he 
(As men that ask advice are wont to be)." 

Pope : January and May, 81 — 84. 

To take advice is to accept it when tendered, 
and act upon it. 

"This advice was taken, and with excellent effect." 
—Macaislay : Hist. Png., ch. lx. 


To take advice with , is to take counsel with ; 
to consult, to hold a conference with, and ask 
the opinion of, as, for instance, an adept in 
any art 

" Great prlnce3, taking advice with workmen, with 
no leas cost set their things together." — Bacon : 
Essays. 

B. Technically: 

1. Comm. : Information on some business 
matter communicated by ooe engaged in 
mercantile life to another person similarly 
engaged. 

IT Often in the plural ; in which case it 
means telegrams, letters, or other documents, 
or even verbal communications, interesting to 
commercial men, regarding occurrences hap- 
pening elsewhere. 

A letter of advice : A letter sent by one mer- 
chant to another, informing him when bills or 
cheques are drawn on him, with particulars 
as to when payment is to be made. 

2. Nautical. Advice-boat : A small vessel to 
carry despatches, or, in some cases, verbal 
information between places accessible by 
water. 

* ^d-vig'-U-ate, v.t. [Lat. advigilo = to 
watch by, to keep guard over : ad = near, 
and vigito = to he wakeful, to watch ; vigil =■ 
awake, watchful.] To watch over, to watch. 

ad-vis-a-biT-l-tjf, $. [Eng. advisable; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being advisable ; ad- 
vis able o ess. 

ad vi^ -a-hle, a. [Advise.] 

* 1. Able to be advised ; not tndisposed 
to accept advice, and therefore encouraging 
others to offer it. 

" He was ao strangely advisable that he would advert 
unto the Judgment of the meanest person." — Fell 
Life of Ha mmond, 

2. Such as one acting on good advice would 
adopt; right, proper, befitting, fitting, ex- 
pedient. 

** He called a council of war to consider what course 
It would be advua&fe to take."— Macnu lay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiil 

ad-vif'-a-ble-ness, s. [Advisable.] The 
quality of being proper, befitting, or ex- 
pedient. (Johnson ; Did.) 

ad-vij'-a-bly, adv. [Advisable.] In an 

* advisabfe manner. (IVebster.) 

ad-vi r $e, * ad vy_§e, * ad vi ze, * a-vi §e, 
* a-vy§e, *a-vize, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. ad- 
viser ; Ital. a wisare = to view, to perceive, to 
take note.] [Advice.] 

1. Transitive : 

(a) Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To observe, to look at. 

" Heo heom avysed among ther play. 

For he was nought Of that coutray." 

Kyng Alisaunder, 22L 
"He looked back, and her avising well 
Weened, as he said, that by her outwajrd grace, 

That fairest Florimel was present there in place." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. U. 22. 

* 2. To consider, to deliberate upon. 

(a) Not with self added (unrejlectively). 

(fr) With self added (reflectively): To take 
counsel with one’s self ; to reflect. 

" Now therefore advise thyself what word I shall 
bring again to him that sent me."— I Chron. xxL 12. 

3. To inform, to acquaint, to apprise ; to 
teach. [See Commerce.) 

" Quick. Are you advised o' thatf you shall find it a 
great charge: and to be up early and down late." — 
Shakcsp. : Merry of Windsor, 1. 4. 

4. To counsel ; to offer counsel to, in the 
hope, or at least with the desire that it may 
be followed. 

*• Brother, 1 advise you to the best Shakcsp. : King 
Lear, L 2. 

" I would advise all gentlemen to learn merchants* 
accounts. *— Locke. 

(b) Technically: 

* 1. 0. Scotch Law : 

To advise a cause or process : To deliberate 
so as to give judgment on it. 

", . . and desynt the estates to advise the process, 
and to pronounce their sentence of parliament tliair- 
wlth."— Acts, Ja. I /. (1593). 

To be advysit with: To be ready to give 
judgment after deliberate investigation. 

"... and thay thalrwlth helng ryplie advysit, 
find la, decern la, &c/ — A cts, Ja. VI. (1593). 

2, Comm. : To communicate intelligence re- 
garding the state of the markets, the con- 
signment of goods, bills drawn on one, &c. 


IL Intransitive: To consult, to deliberate, 
to reflect. 

" Now advise, and see what answer I shall return t* 
him that sent me."— 2 Sam. xxiv. 13. 

ad-vif ed, pa. par. & a. [Advise.] 

As adjective : 

1 . Of a person : Counselled ; acting with 
deliberation ; prudent, wise. 

*' Let him rather be advised In his answers than 
forward to tell stories."— Ba con ; Essays. 

(a) Well advised: Humble, prudent. 

"Only by pride cometh contention: hut with the 

well advised is wisdom." — Prov. xiiL 10. 

(b) III advised: Foolish. 

2. (a) Of a resolution: Well considered, 
(fr) Of an act : Deliberate. 

", . . after a great and long and a dvised disputa- 
tion." — Froude: Bist. Eng., ch. xvL 
" When they had sworn to this advised doom." 

Shakcsp. : 7'arguin and Lucre ce. 
"‘In other word3, he may either have been aware of 
the circumstance or not aware ; it may either have 
been present to his mind or not present. In the first 
case, the act may be said to have been an advised 
act, with respect to the circumstances; in the other 
case, an unadiised one ." — Bowring Bent ham's Works, 
1 . 42 . 

ad-VT -sed-ly, odv. [Advised ] With mature 
deliberation. 

* 1. Attentively. 

" This picture she advisedly perused. 

And chid the painter for lus wondrous skill." 

Shakcsp . : Targvia and Lucrece. 

2. With mature deliberation ; with delibe- 
rate purpose. 

" I dare be bound again, 

My soul upon the forfeit, that your lord 
Will never more hreak faith advisedly." 

Shakcsp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

* ad - vi'- §ed - ness, s. [Advised.] The 
quality of having been adopted after mature 
deliberation ; advisableness. 

"While things are In agitation, private men may 
modestly tender their thoughts to the consideration of 
those that are in authority ; to whose care it belongeth. 
In prescribing concerning indifferent things, to pro- 
ceed with all Just advised ness and moderation."— 
Saundcrson . Judgment in One View. 

* ad-vise -ment, * advise -meat, s. [Ad- 
vise.] T 

1. Consideration, deliberation. 

•\ . . which [lake or portion of the 8ea) 1s not 
without perill to such as with small advisement 
enter the same." — Harrison : Descript, of Britain*, 
p. 33. 

" , . . in good advisement and remembrance."— 
A MS. from the Rolls' House, quoted in Froude "Hist. 
Eng.," ch. lv. 

2. Consultation. 

", . . David, when he came with the Philistines 
against Saul to battle : hut they helped them not ; for 
thelord9of the Philistines upon advisement sent him 
away, saying, He will fall to his master Saul to the 
Jeopardy of our heads. " — 1 Chron, xii. 19. 

3. Advice, counsel. 

"Ten schippea were dryven. through llle arnsement, 
Thorgh a tempest ryven. the schipmen held them 
schent." — Langtqft: Chron., p. 148. 

ad-vi'-f er, 8. [Advise.] One who advises. 

"... nor had he near him any adviser on whose 
Judgment reliance could be placed .” — Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. vii. 

" Halifax was generally regarded as the chief ad- 
viser of the Crown." — Ibid., ch. xiv. 

ad-vi-^er-ship, s. [Adviser.] The office 
or position of an adviser. 

ad-vi sing, pr. par. & $. [Advise.] 
substantive : Advice, counsel. 

*’ . . . fasten your ear on my advisings " — Shakesp.l 
Measure for Measure, iit. 1. 

*ad vi'-§ion, s. [A vision.] A vision, a 

'dream. (Wright.) 

*ad vi'-sive, a. [Eng. advise, v. ; - ive .] 

1. Prudent, cautious. 

2. That advises or counsels. 

* ad-vi'-§ive-ness, s. [Eng. advisive ; -ness.] 
The quality of being advisive. 

* ad-vi'-sd, 3. [Low Lat. adviso; Ital. aviso.] 
Advice. 

" . . their counsels and advisos."— Wagstujt ' Hist 
Re/t., p. 4. 

* ad-vi'-§or-y, a. [Advise.] 

]. Having power to advise. 

" The general association has a general advisory 
superintendence over all the ministers and churches.* 
— Turnbull: Hist. Conn 

2. Containing advice. 

&d vi'-tam aut oul' pim. [Lat.] [Ad.] 


boil, b 6$; p6ht, cat, gell, chorus, ?hin, ben 9 h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, ejyist. ph 

-clan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -§ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. - b?l, d?L ewe = u. 
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advocacy— adwaythe 


Sd'-VO-ca-^y, s [ Lat. advocatio, fr. advoco — 
to call or summon to.] [Advoke.] 

* 1. A law-suit. 

ye not ware how that false Poliphet* 

Is now about eftaunia fur to plete. 

And hrlng tn on you advocacies new ? " 

Chaucer: Troiiu s <t Vrsitide. 11. 1,469. 

2. The act of pleading for a person or a 
cause. 

" If any there are, who are of opinion that there are 
no antipode*, or that the stars do fall ; they «b*li uot 
want herein the applause and advocacy of man.' — 
Browne: Vulgar Errostxs. 


ad-vo-cate, * ad-vocat, * &d'-vok-ete, 

a. [Lat. cuivonalus ^ (1) originally one whose 
aid was called in or Invoked ; one who helped 
in any husiness matter ; (2) Law, at first, one 
who gave his legal aid in a case, without, 
however, pleading, this heing the function of 
tke patronus ; (3) the advocatns Jisci, who 
attended to the interests of the Jiscus, or 
the emperor’s privy purse. From advoco — 
to call or summon to one : ad = to, and 
voco = to call, to summon; Ger. advokat : 
Fr. avocat ; Itai. ccrtGoafo.] [Advowson, An . 
voke, Voice.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who pleads a cause in a civil 
or criminal court helonging to any country. 

" O thou, that art so fair and ful of grace. 

Be ray a advocat in that hihe place." 

Chaucer : C. 71, 11, W5-6. 

"The advocates contended on both side* with far 
more than professional keenness and vehemence.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

2. Figuratively : 

(u) One who defends against opposers, and 
aeeks to recommend to the acceptance of the 
public any opinion or cause. 

"And thither will I bear thy suit, 

Nor will thine advocate be mute.” 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. IS. 

% It is used with o/or for after it. 

"The advocates of ' transmutation * hare failed to 
explain them."— Owen: Classification of Mammalia. 
p. 49. 

"And advocates for folly dead and gone" 

Pope : Epistles. 

(b) Christ, as pleading before the Eternal 
Father for sinners. 


’’ And If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father. Jesus Christ the righteous."— l John ii. L 

B. Technically: 

L In the old German empire : A person ap- 
pointed by the emperor to do justice. In 
Germany and elsewhere juridical advocates 
were- made judges in consequence of their 
attending when causes were pleaded in the 
count s court. 


before courts-martial are conducted. There 
is also a J udge- Advocate-General for the army 
at large. 

3V. In Scotland : 

1. Law: A member of “the faculty of 
advocates,” or Scottish bar. These have 
not derived their privileges from any Act 
of Parliament incorporating them into a 
society, but have possessed them from a 
period of unascertained antiquity. The 
association is formed on the model of that of 
the French arocofs, and, like it, is preaided 
over by a dean, or doyen. 

"The College of Justice, » great forensic society 
composed of judges, odcocu/es, winters to the sicraet. 
and solicitors . . . "— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 

2. A solicitor practising in Aberdeen. 

H The Lord Advocate is the principal Crown 
lawyer in Scotland. It is hia duty to act as 
pnhlic prosecutor, which he does in great 
cases in which the Crown is interested, 
leaving the inferior ones to the procurators 
flacal, who act under his instructions. He is 
virtually Secretary of State for Scotland, and, 
as a rule, it is through him that the Govern- 
ment proposes, explains, and defends the 
special legislation for that country. 


ad'-vo-cate, v.t. A t. [Lat. advoco = to call 
or summon to. In Lav •) : To call an advoeate 
to one’s assistance : ad ^ to ; voco = to call. 
This is an old English word which fell into 
disuse and again revived. “It would he diffi- 
cult,” says Trench, “to find an example of 
the verb ‘to advocate’ hetween Milton and 
Burke "(Trench: Eng., Past & Present, p. 55.). 

L Transitive : 

* I. To call npon or to, to summon, to ask 
to hear. 

’* . . . we may, in those cases, express our oath in 
the form of advocating and calling the creature."— 
Jeremy Taylor: Of the Decalogue. 

2. To speak or write, if not even to agitate 
in favour of a person, an opinion, or a mea- 
sure. 


" The most eminent orators were engaged to advo- 
cate her cause. ~— Mir ford. 


"... persons who advocate this sentiment,”— 
Mackenzie : Life of Cal trin. 


IL Intransitive : 


* 0. Scotch: To strive, as an advocate does, 
to win a cause. 


For men seldom advocate against Satan's work 
end sin in themselves, hut against Goda work in 
the tn sel ves.'*— Hut herford: Letters. 


Sd-vo cate-ship, s. [Advocate.] 
1. The office of an advocate. 


II In the Mediaeval Church : One appointed 
to defend the rights and revenues of a church 
or monastery. The word advocate, in the sense 
of a defender of the church, was ultimately 
superseded hy that of patron, but it still 
lingers in the term advowson . [Advowson.] 

Constitutional advocates, io Rome, pleaded 
before the consistory in cases relating to the 
disposal of benefices which they opposed. 

Elective advocates were chosen by a hishop, 
an abbot, or a chapter. 

Feudal advocates were persona assigned 
lands on condition of their fighting for the 
Church, leading out their vassals for the 
purpose. 

Matidcular advocates defended the cathedral 
churches. 


Military advocates were appointed to fiffi 
for the Church. [See also Advocatus.] ° 
Devil's Advocate. [Advocatcs, Fra.] 

III. In English Law: 

1. Originally: One who pleaded a cam 
in a civil, but not in a criminal conr 
Formerly, certain persons called advocate: 
learned in the civil and canon law, wei 
alone entitled to plead as counsel in tl 
English ecclesiastical and admiralty court: 
but these are now thrown open to the ord 
nary bar. {Will: Wharton's Law Lexicon.) 

2. Now: One who pleads a cause in an 
court, civil or criminal. It is not, properl 
speaking, a technical word, but is nsed on] 
in a popular seDse, as synonymous wit 
barrister or counsel. [Counsel ; Advocati 
A. 1.1 


The Queen's Advocate was a member of the 
College of Advocates, whose office it was to 
advise and act as counsel for the Crown in 
questions of civil, canon, aud international 
law. He ranked next to the Solicitor-General. 
(IF ill : Wharton's Law Lexicon.) 

IT At stations of the army the judge-advocate 
Is the officer through whom prosecutions 


" Leave your advocateship. 

Except that we shall eall you orator Fry." 

_ , Hen Jonson : Sew Inn, ii. 6. 

2. Advocacy. 


"The redemption of the world was made a great 
part of the advocateship of the Holy Spirit hy our 
Lord. — H ally well : Sale, qf Souls, p. 71. 


ad -vo-ca-tess, s. Tha feminine form of 
Advocate. 


"He [the Archbishop of Florence] answers . . . Ood 
hath provided us of on advocate** who is gentle and 
sweet, Ac., and many other such dangerous proposi- 
tions. — £p. Taylor; Distutuivos from Popery. 

ad-vo-ca-tihg, pr. par. [Advocate.] 

ad vo-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. odvoca7to = a sum- 
moning of legal assistance.] [Advocate.] 

I. The act or office of pleading ; advocacy. 

"Dex Alas; thrice gentle CaMio, 

My advocation is not now in tune : 

My lord is not my lord." 

Shakesp. ; Othello, ill 4. 

* 2. Scots Law : A mode of appeal from cer- 
tain inferior courts to the supreme one. By 
31 & 32 Viet., c. 100, the process of adnocnfion 
is abolished, and appeals are substituted in 
its room. 

Note of advocation: A writ employed for 
this appeal 

Sd-vo'-ca-trije, fl- [Advocate.] A female 
advocate. (F.lyot.) 

£d-vd-ca'-tus, s. [Lat] [Advocate.] 

In the Papal Court : A. diaboli = the devil’s 
advocate ; the same as the Fra di diabolo. 
A person appointed, to raise doubts against 
the genuineness of the miracles of a candi- 
date for canonization. [Fra] 

* ad- void', v.t. [Avoid.] 

* ad-vdTce, v.t. [Lat. adroco = to call or 
summon tn one : ad = to ; voco = to call. ] To 
call or Qunimon to ; to transfer a cause (to 
one’s self) for trial 


His holiness . . . promising not to revoke the 
said commission . . . should uot, at the point of 
sentence, have advoksd the cause, retaining it at 
Rome. —Bonner. {Proude’t " Hist . Bng„" ch. viL) 


* ad'-vo-kete. [Advocate.] 


* ad-vol-a’-tion, s. [From Lat. advolatio — 
a flying to, from advolo — to fly towards: ad 
= to, and volo = to fly.] The act of flyiug to 
or towards anything. (Johnson: Diet.) 

* ad-vol-u'-tion, s. [Lat. advolutio = a roll- 
ing np, from advolutus, pa. par. of advolvo = 
to roll to or towards : od = to, and volvo = 
to roll] The act or process of rolling towards. 

* ad-Voii$lL r.i. [Avouch.] 

* Ad-vou’-ter-er, 5. [Advoutry.] An adul- 
terer. 

" Ood will condemn advovterert . . Boyle : Tot a 
Course at the Romysche Fox, L 70. 


* ad-voti '-tress, * ad-vdw -tress, s. The 

fern, form of Advouther, or Advowtrer. 

" This kind of danger is then to be feared, chiefly, 
when the wives have plots for the raising of their own 
children, or else that they be advotctrenes."— Bacon * 
Essays, ch. xvt 


* ad-vou'-trie, * ad-vou -try, * ad- 
vow- try, * a- vow -try, * ak-voTi'-ter-Ie, 

s. [0. Fr. avoutrie.] Adultery. [Adultery.] 

*’• . . colling this match advoutri*, as It was."— 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. S42. 

"... that he hod lived in frequent avowtry."— 
Anderson : Coll,, iv., pt. L, p. 10L 

* ad-vou'-trous, a. [Advoutry.] Adul- 
terous. 

"... the fall of the advoutrous, cursed, and malig- 
nant church of hypocrites."— Bale . Revelations, ii. 

* ad-vow', * ad- vow e, v.t. [Avow.] 

ad-vow-ee, a-vow-oe, 5. [Anvow, Avow.] 

1. An “advocate" of a church or monastic 
body. [Advocate.] 

2. A person possessed of an advowson ; the 
patroD of a church. 

The paramount advowee : The sovereign. 

ad-VOW- son, s. [Norm. Fr. a voeson, avomV ; 
Fr. avouerie, fr. ar ouer — to grant, to allow ; 
avow« = au attorney. Low Lat. advoatio ; Class. 
Lat. advocat io = a summoning legal assistance, 
the bar, &c. ; Low Lat. advoo; Class. Lat. ad* 
voco = to call or summon.] [Advocate.] 

Law: The right of presentation to a 

vacaut benefice, what is called io Scotland 
patronage. [Patronage] This is of three 
kinds : (1) Presentation, when the patron has a 
right to present a clergyman to the bishop for 
institution ; (2) collation, when the bishop is 
himself the patron of the living ; and (3) dona* 
tion, when the king or a subject, acting under 
the royal licence, founds a church or chapel 
on the footing that it shall be subject to his 
visitation only, and not be placed under the 
hishop, and that be (the patron) shall have 
the power of putting a clergyman in it without 
presentation, institution, or induction. Hence 
advowsons are classified as presentative, oolla- 
tive, and donative. The reason why they were 
generally vested in lords of the several manors 
was that it was in most cases their ancestors, 
or at least predecessors more or less remote, 
who originally built the church, or were “ ad- 
vocates ” of ecclesiastical privileges. [Advo- 
cate.] An advowson still attached to a 
manor is called an appendant If, however, 
it be once sold to a purchaser it ceases in all 
future time to be appendant, and is said to be 
in gross, or at largo. Advowsons, originally 
trusts, are now considered heritable property. 

"The ad row ton and right of next and perpetual 

presentation to the rectory of , aubject to the life 

of the present incumbent, now in hit seventy -fixst 
y*ar . u — Advertisement in Timet, 1875. 

* ad-vo^'-tress, s. [Advoutress.] 

* ad-vo&r'-try, s. [Advoutry.] 


advoyer, or avoyer Q>ron. ad-vo^-a, 
vojK'-a), s. [0. Fr. ad roes. ] The chief magis- 
trate of a Swiss town or canton. 


* fal-vys'-yon, s. [Avision.] a vision, a 
dreaui. 


”• • • the old lady that thow eaweet Id thru ad- 
vytyon. —Mart* <f Arthur, it 245. 

* ad -ward, v.t. [Award, v.L] 

*ad'-ward, s. [Award, s.] 


*ad-wa'ythe, t\ [Await.] To wait for. 
(Wright : Monastic Letters, p. 202.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, thJre; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sen ; mate, cub, cure, imito, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = c ; ce = e. ey = a. 


ady— segilops 
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4L'-dy, a. A palm-tree, called also abanga, a 
native of the West lndie9. The large leaf- 
ahoet at the summit of the stem, when cut 
into, furnishes a liquor used as wine. The 
kernels of the fruit are regarded as a cordial, 
and an oil prepared from the fruit may be 
used as butter. 


* a-dygbt’ ( gh mute), a. [Adiobt.] 

^yn-a'-nu-a, a-dyn'-am-y, a. [Gr. 
a&wa/jia ( adunamia ) = want of strength ; a, 
priv. ; duvafA (dunamis) = strength ; ivvapat 
(dunamai) — to be able.) 

Med. : Debility resulting from eickness. 

a-dyn-ttm'-ic, a. [Adynamia.] Pertaining 
to adynatny ; without strength, weak. 

Medicine. Adynamic fever: “A kind of 
fever characterised by great prostration or 
depression of the vital powers, with a ten- 
dency to putridity.” (Dr. Tweedit: Cycl. of 
Pract . Med., Art. “ Fever," ii. 162.) 


a-dyn'-am-^, a. [Adynamia.] 

* &d'-yt, &d'-yt um, s. [Lat. adytum ; Gr. 
a&uTov (aduton) and ( adiUos ), fr. the 

adj. adyros (aautos) = not to be entered: a, 
priv.; (duo) = to get into, to enter.] A 
shrine ; the innermoet and most sacred part of 
a temple ; the holy of holies. 

" Behold amidst the adytt of our gods." 

Greene : fVorkt, L 114. 


*ar-dy’te, v.t. [In Old Fr. endicter, ft*. Lat. 
Indico = to indite ; and dico.] To indite, 
to write - 


" Kynz Bychard dede a lettre wryte, 
A noble clerk it gan adyte." 



fidze, Adz, * 3,d'-di9©, s. (AS. adese; Sp. 
axuela.] 

1, An instrument consisting of an arched 
* cutting blade of 

iron and a han- 
* die, the latter 
being placed 
transverse to 
the edge of the 
blade, whereas 
in the axe the 
two are paral- 
lel. It may be 
considered as a 
kind of crooked 
axe. It is used 
by shipwrights, 
carpenter a, 
coopers, and 
other artisans, 
and is specially 
designed for 

chopping a 
horizontal surface of timber. (jl/insftou, <£c.) 

2. Her. : A common axe. 


&dze t v.t. To shape by means of an adze. 
Adzed, po. par. [Adze, v .] 

Adz mg, pr. par. [Adze, v.\ 

re (pron. generally e, and occasionally e ; when 
it has the latter eound, it is marked in this 
work re). 

L As an initial : A Latin diphthong cor- 
responding to the Greek ol (ai), and used 
chiefly in words originally derived from the 
Greek language. When fully naturalised in 
English the Greek ai (ai ) and Lat. ce hecome 
aimply t. Thus the Gr. ai0>jp (airier) is in 
Lat. (Ether. In Eng. some writers, Tyndall 
for one, looking on the word as but partially 
naturalised, still write it with the diphthong 
(Ether; whilst the generality, regarding it as 
fully naturalised, make it ether. [Ether.] 

H Quite a multitude of Anglo-Saxon words 
commence with ce, hut the a? becomes changed 
In various ways when these are naturalised in 
English. It is often transformed into a ore, 
less frequently into ce, or ca, or o, or aw, or oi, 
or oa ; or it is wholly omitted. 

Examples : 

1. Asa. AS. cecse, cex = Eng. axe ; decern 
=aeorn; ccfter = after; cende = and ; cengel 
— angel ; ccpl, ceppel, & c. = apple ; cet = at. 

2. As e. A.S. cebbung= Eng. ebbing ; (tfen, 
dtfyn, cefenn = even ; celf = elf ; acmetta, cemete 
= emmet, ant ; AZnglisc — English. 

3. As ce. A.S. ad = Eng. cel. 

4. As ea. A.S. rr.Uan — to eat ; oemian = to 
earn. 


5. As o. A.S. ccne = Eng. one. 

6. As aw. AS. cel — Eng. awl 

7. As oi. A.S. cel,- Eng. oiL 

8. As oa. AS. 6c = Eug. oak. 

9. With the ce wholly omitted. A.S. cebare 
— bare ; ceend — and. 

IL As a termination. [Lat. nomin. pL of 
the first declension, as pennae, nomin. pi. of 
penna — a pen.] 

Science (chief y Biology ): The termination 
of most orders of plants, and also of most 
families and sub-families of animals. Some 
of these terms are classical Latin, but the 
majority are only modem imitations of it. 
Examples Class. Lat. : Algce (pi. of alga), 
Sea-weeds, the sea- weed order of plants ; 
Rosucece (with plantm = plants, understood), 
the Rosaceous order of plants, called hy 
Lindley Roseworts. 

ae, a. & adv. (Scotch.) [One.] 

00-9id'-I-al, a. [See def.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to iEcidium (q.v.). 

“ *£cidial forms."— Smithtonian Report, 1880, p. 824. 

39-9id' i-d-form, s. [Mod. Lat. cecidium, and 
Eng. -form.] 

Bot. : The same as /Ecidiostage (q.v.). 

re-^id-i-d-my^e'-tes, a. [Mod. Lat. tecidium,, 
and pi. of Gr. /xvktj? (mulces) — a fungus.] 

B,ot, : A group of minute parasitic fungi, 
each species of which exists in two or more 
forms, generally very unlike. 

se-5id / -i-6-sp6re, s. [Mod. Lat. cecidium, 
aud Gr. <nropa (spora) = seed, spore.] 

Bot. : A spore produced in the secidiostage 
of growth of certain parasitic fungi, dis- 
tinguished by, or peculiar in, their develop- 
ment by a process of abstriction. 

09-9id'-l-d-stage, s. [Mod. Lat. ceddiwm, 
aod Eug. -stage.] 

Bot. : The first stage of development of 
several fungi of the order Uredinese. 

00-9id-l-um, s. [Mod. Lat., a dimin. from 
Gr. alula (aikia) — iojury, loss.] 

Botany : 

1. A genus of fungi, natural order Uredineae, 
now thought to be a subordinate stage in the 
development of the genera Uromycea and 
Puccinia. 

2. The enp-like form characteristic of the 
genus or form. [Pseudoperidium.] 

red, in compos. [A.S.] [Ead.] 

re-del-fors'-ite, a. [From JZdelfors, in 
Sweden.] 

Min. : The name of two minerals. 

1. An impure Wollastonite, which, to dis- 
tinguish it from No. 2, is better spelt, as by 
Dana and others, Edelfobsite (q.v.). 

2. The name given by Retzius to a red 
zeolite from iEdelfors. It is considered by 
J. N. Berlin and by Dana to be an impure 
Lanmonite. [Laumonite.] 

red -el-Ite, ed'-el-Ite, s. [AEdd, a ahorter 
form of .iEdelfors, in Sweden ; -ite, Gr. suff.= 
belonging to, derived from.] 

Min . ; Prchnite from Adelfors. [Prehntte.] 

re -dlle, s. [Lat. ccdilis, originally from cedes 
= (1) a sanctuary, a temple, (2) a dwelling 
for men.] 

1. (Plural.) In ancient Rome: Magistrates 
who had charge of public and private build- 
ings, of aqueducts, roads, sewers, weights, 
measures, the national worship, and, specially 
when there were no censors, public morality 
There were two leading divisions of aediles— 
plebeian and curule. Two of the former class 
were created in A.U. 260, to assist the tribunes 
in their judicial functions. The same number 
of curule iediles were elected from the 
patricians A.U. 387, to perform certain public 
games. For a time these officers were chosen 
alternately from the patricians and the ple- 
beians, then they were taken indiscriminately 
from either of these castes. Their insignia of 
office were like those of the old kings— the 
toga prcdtxta (a purple robe) and the sella 
curulis, or curule chair, ornamented with 
ivory. To the ordinary' two plebeian abides 
Julius Caesar added another pair, called cereal 
tvdilcs, to look after the corn supplies and tha 
food of the capital generally. 


2. The term cediU is sometimes applied to 
the President of the Board of Works snd 
Public Buildings, who is a member of tha 
British Govemmeot, but doee not belong to 
the Cabinet. His duties are not, however, in 
all respects similar to those of the old Romsn 
aediles, for whilst, like them, he looks after 
public buildings, he regards aome other 
matters which they regulated as properly 
appertaining to other functionaries, or as 
fitted rather for private enterprise than for 
direct government management 

*' Flavius was a tcriba, or clerk, the son of a freed- 
man. and of humble origin : hut this act obtained him 
Buch popularity that he was elected curule <*d.Ur in the 
year 3(H b.c .“—Lewis: Early Ram. Hitt., oh. v., $ l. 

re'-dUe-ship, s. [Eng. cedile; -ship.] The 
office of an cedile. 

“But he had filled no higher office than the adUe- 
»htp.' —Arnold. ; Hist. Rome, ch. xlvii. 

re- dee -Si' 6 gy, s. [Gr. atfiala (aidout) = the 
private parts, and Ady os (logos) = a discourse.] 
Medicine : 

1. That part of medical science which treats 
of the organs of generation. 

2. A treatise on, or an account of, the 
organa of generation. 

re-dee-op-to'-sis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
alSola (aidoia) — the private parts, and mrum? 
(ptosis) — a falling.] 

Med. : Displacement downward of some 
part of the female genital organs, and alao of 
the bladder. 

De-dee ot'-S my, s. [Gr. atdoia (aidoia) — 
the private parts, and ropg (tome)== a cutting.] 
Med. : Dissection of the organs of generation 

* ae- f auld' , a. [te = one ; fauld = fold.] “ One- 
fold, ” simple. (Scotch.) 

* se-fer, *re-fre, *®-vere, adv. [Ever.] 

re'-ga, s. [A Greek mythological name.] A 

genus of Isopod Crustaceans. 

re gag-re, or re-g&g'-rus, s. [Gr. al'yaypo* 
(a igagros) — a wild goat : from ai'£ (aix), genit. 
aiyos (aigos) — a goat; Jyptoc (agrios) = Mild. ] 
A name for tha wild goat, the Capra cegagrus 
of Gmelin. It appears to be the stock whence 
all the varieties of the domestic goat sprung. 
The mala has large horns, whilst those of the 
female are short or wanting. It inhabits the 
Caucasus and the mountains of Persia, and is 
still more abundant in Asia Minor. It may 
possibly be wild even in the Alps aod the 
Pyrenees, though the identity of species from 
these various localities has been doubted. It 
' is gregarious. Its name in the Persian moun- 
tains is Paseng. 

00 gai-grop i-la, s. [Lat. cegagrus (q.v.); 
pilus — hair.] A ball composed of hair, found 
in the stomach of the chamois. 

re-ger'-l-a, s. (sEgeria, or Egcria, a nymph 
or goddess from whom Numa Pompilius pre- 
tended that ha received his laws.] A genus 
of Sphinxes (Hawk-moths), the typical one of 
the family ^Egeridag. Example, the Currant 
Clear- wing, JE. tipuliformis, so called from its 
resemblance to the two-winged tipula, whilst 
the English appellation points to the fact that 
the larva feeds on currant bushes. 

re-ger'-id-re, s. pi. [iEGEniA.] A family of 
Sphinxes (Hawk-moths). The wings are so 
transparently clear that the insects are popu- 
larly called Clear-wings. This character, how- 
ever, obtains aleo in the neighbouring family 
of Sesiadee. 

re gi-&s, a. [Gr. a*y»as (aigios) = a white spot 
in the eye (Hippocrates).] (For signification 
see etym. ) 

re'-gll-ops, s. [Gr. alylXto^f (aigilops) - (1) a 
wild oat, (2) a kind of oak, (3) an ulcer 
in the eye ; ai’£ (aix), genit. aiyos (algos) = a 
goat; and (2) (ops) = the eye, the face.] 

I. Botany: 

1. Hard-grass. A genua of grasses of the 
family Triticese. The heads of JE. ovaUx, the 
oval-spiked hard-grass, are roasted and eaten 
by the Sicilian peasantry. 

Kersey, in his Dictionary, 3rd ed., A.D. 
1724, uses aigilops in an analogoua sense for 
“a weed that grows among corn, darnel, 
wild oats.” 

2. The specific name of a gall-bearing oak, 
Qucrcus ceg Hops. 

IL Med. : A tumour in the comer of the 
eye adjacent to the nose. It is so called 


boil, b<5^; p<fdt, cat, 9 © 11 , ohorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, exist. ing 

-Ola = sha ; -clan - sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -flon, -tion— zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions - shus. -Lie, -die, Ac. = beL deL 
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-ffigina— ^lolian 


because goats are supposed to be specially 
liable to it. 

" JSgilops is a tubercle in the Inner canthus of the 
eye.”— Wurman Surgery. 

£S-gi'-na, a [Lat., fr. Gr. a*7*vu ( Aigina ), a 
daughter of Asopus and Metope, carried oil' 
by Jupiter. The island of .Egina w as named 
from her.] 

1. Class. Myth. (See the etyrn.) 

2. Astron. : Ao asteroid, the ninety-first 
found. It was discovered by Stephan, on 
November 4, 1866. 

®-gin et -i a, s. [Named after Paul .Egiaette, 
a physician of the seventh century.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Oroban- 
chacere, or Broom-rapes. The cE. Indica is a 
email rush-like plant, with a purple flower. 
WTien prepared with sugar and nutmeg it is 
considered an anti-scorbutic. 

£©-giph ll-a, s. [In Fr. cr giphile ; Ital. 
egijVa ; Sp. * ejifila ; Port, egiphila ; Gr. cwf 
(ate), genit. (aigos) = a goat; <pi\os 

(philos)-= behaved, dear.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Verhenaceae, or Ver- 
benes. The species are found in the West 
Indies, and are favourably regarded by goats. 

£ 6 '-g^r-AIIC f S. [.EoiHITE.] 

* ee-gir in-on, s. [Deriv. uncertain. Pos- 
sibly it is Gr. t**f (ate), genit. a^d? (aigos) — 
a goat; pivov (rhinoa) = shield ; or p<»<6s 
(rhinos) =skin, hide. Why so called is not 
obvious.] “A sort of ointment made of the 
berries of the black poplar- tree." (Kersey.) 

ee'-gir-ite, ee'-gyr-Ite, as gir-ine, s. [In 

Ger., Sw., &c., crgirin, fr. sEgir, the Scan- 
dinavian god of the sea. ] 

Min. ; This mineral, all the spellings of 
which given above are used hy Dana either in 
the body of his work or in the index, is 
classified by him under his " Oxygen Com- 
pounds— Bisilicates." It contains more than 
50 per cent, of silica, 22 of sesqni-oxide of 
iroo, 9 of soda, and 6 of lime. It is mono- 
clinic, and isomorphous with pyroxene. It 
generally occurs in striated or channelled 
prisms of a greenish-black colour and 
vitreous lustre. It is found in Norway, in 
Arkansas, &e. 

tO-gir'-us, s. [Possibly from Kiyoc, genit. of 
aVf (aix) = a goat. (Woodward.)] A genus of 
molluscs belonging to the family Doridfe, or 
Sea-lemons. Two species occur in the British 
seas. 


1. Class. Myth . : The naiad mentioned in the 
etymology. 

"And make him with fair .Egle break hi# faith." 

Shakesp. ; Midsummer Sight's Dream, ii. 5 . 

2. Zool. : A genus of decapodous short- 
tailed crabs. The sE. rufopunctata, or red- 
spotted .Egle, is found in the Mauritius and 
the Philippine Islands. 

3. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Aurantiacese (Citron- worts). The JEgle, 
Marmelos, the Bhel, Bale, Bihva, or Bengal 
Quince, a thorny tree with ternate leaves and 
a delicious pulpy fruit, with a smooth, yellow, 
very hard rind, grows wild in India. Dr. 
Royle says that the astringent rind is used in 
dyeing yellow. In Ceylou a perfume is pre- 
pared from it, and the seed is employed as a 
cement. Io India the legumes are used in 
asthma, the fruit, a little unripe, in diarrhoea 
and dysentery, and a decoctioa of the root and 
bark in hypochondriacal complaints and pal- 
pitation of the heart. 

4. Astron. : An asteroid, the ninety-sixth 
found. It was discovered hy Coggia, on 
February 17, 1868. 

* aeg-logue, s. [Eclogue.] An eclogue 
(q.v.). “ A pastoral song.” (Kersey.) A word 
introduced by Petrarch, W’ho derived it from 
olf (aix), genit. 0I709 (aigos) = a goat, and 
A070S (logos) = apeech, and attributed to it 
the meaning “the talk of goatherds,” in place 
of the “talk of goats.” Spenser and some 
other writers adopt it. It is simply eclogue 
spelled in a different way, owing to the fact 
that its proper etymology has been misunder- 
stood. [Eclogue.] 

" Which moved him rather in teglogues otherwise to 
write."— Spenser: Parr or a It. 

fe g^bron-choph -on-y, $. [Gr. a 7 f (air), 
genit. 01769 (atgos) = a goat; ftpoyxor (bronchos) 
= the wiadpipe ; <p<ovi] (phone) = a sound.] A 
mixture of two sounds called respectively 
cegophony &nd bronchophony, heard hy means of 
the stethoscope io cases of pleuro-poeumonia. 
Laennec compared it to the squeaking voice of 
Punch ; but there is also a tremor io the sound 
which seems a ltematelytoapproach and recede. 

ae-go phon ic, a [Egophony.] 

Med. : Pertaining to fegophony. 

through the whole of the wgophonic region." 
—Dr. W tlhanu Cyclop. Pract. Med., ,r Pneumonia.’' 

ee-g;6ph'-6n-y, s. [Gr. off (air), genit. 0170 ? 
(aigos) = a gnat ; pwn'/ (plione) = a souod.] 

Med. : A sound like that of th2 bleating of 
a goat, heard in cases of pleuro-pneumonia. 
(Dr. Williams: Cycl. of Pract. Med.) 


es -gis, s. [In Ger. cegide; Fr. egide ; Lat. 
aegis; Gr. 0171? (aigis), genit. 0*7/609 (aigidos).] 

L Classic Mythology : 

I. The shield of Jupiter. 

'* The dreadful Jtgis, Jove’s im- 
mortal shield, 

Blar'd on her arm, and lighten’d 
all the field. 

Bound the vast orh a hundred 
serpents roll'd, 

Form'd the bright fringe, and 
seem'd to burn in gold.' 

Pope ; Iliad, ii,, 526-29. 

t2. The shield of any other 
classic god, as, for instance, 

Apollo. 

" Thrice at the battlement* Patro- 
clus struck. 


Ibid, xvl, 859-60. 

3. A ahort cloak (not, as 
most modem poets represent 
it, a shield) worn by Miaerva. 
It was set with the Gorgon’s 
head, and fringed with snakes. 
(Liddell A Scott : Greek Lex.) 



MIHEEVA, 
WEARINQ 
HER ^EGIS. 


** Oone were the terrors of her awful brow. 

Her idle agu bore no Gorgon Dow." 

Byron • Curse of Minerva. 

H Fig. : Protection. 

, ’*• • . withdrew the DatioDal xgit that so long 
had sheltered fraud.”— Daily Telegraph, Oct 8 , 1877. 


aegis orb, e. An orb — that of the sun, 
ahaped like the round “shield" worn by Mi- 
nerva. 


ee - go - pod - I - um, s. [Id Sp. and Port. 
egopodio ; Gr. ot£ (aix), geoit. alyoc (aigos) = & 
goat; t roj? (pous), genit. 7ro6o?(podos)=a foot, 
ao called because the leaves are cleft like the 
foot of a goat.] Gout-w'eed. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Apiace®, or Umbellifers. 
The y£. podagraria , Common G out- weed or 
Bis hop's- weed, is a common weed in Britain, 
though it is said to have been introduced by 
the monks. The leaves smell like those of 
angelica, and may be eaten as salad, 
ee'-gro-tans, s. [Lat. pr. par, of cegroto = to 
he sick.] 

English Universities : One who is sick. 

"The Mathematical Tripos list contains niDety-six 
names, of which thirty -six are wranglers, . . . ana one 
muks &s an cegrotans.'^Daily Telegraph. Jan. 27, 1877. 

00-gro-tiit, s. [Lat. 3rd sing. pres. iod. of 
cegroto = to he sick.] 

English Universities : A medical certificate 
given to a student showing that he has been 
prevented by sickness from attending to his 
studies, Ac. 

^-syp ti’-a-cum, s. [Properly n. of Lat. adj. 
cegyptiarus, with ungventum implied. From 
Gr. Alyvn-Tio* (Aiguptios) = helonging to the 
Egyptians ; Aifvirroc (Aiguptos) = (1) the 
river Nile ; (2) Egypt.] A kind of ointment. 

" .Egypt iacum, ar oiDtmeDt made of honey, ver- 
digris, dyers' galls, &c /’—Kersey. 

+ gyp’-tian, s. [Eoyptian.] 
ee gyr-ite, s. [Egieite.] 

* a -eir-y, s. [Evrie.] 


' Hung o'er a clond above the steep that rears 
Its edge all flame, the broadening sun appears: 

A long blue bar its tjLs orb divides. 

And hreaka the spreading of its golden tides.” 

Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

iEg -le, aeg-le, s. [Class. Myth., Lat. ^Egle ; 
Gr. a 77X71 (Aiglc) = a very beautiful naiad; 
fr. 0*7X71 (aiglc) = splendour.] 


* aelt load, * elt lond, * eyt-Iond, s. [A.S. 
igoth, from lcel. ey = an island, aod dimin. 
-e/.] An island. [Ait.] (Layamon, iii. 159.) 

e'-aJU e-all', al, in compos. [A.S.] All, 
as Alfred [Alfred] = all peaceful ; cElwin 
[Elwin] = all conqueror ; Albert — all illus- 
trious ; Aldred = altogether reverend. 


self, in compos. [A.S.] An elf, a geniua 
(BosuHwth), as jElfwin [Elfwik] = victorious 
eff, or genius. Camden, Todd, and others con- 
sider celf, ulf, % velf hulph, hilp, helfe, and helpe 
in proper names all to mean help, and make 
JElfvoin — victorious help ; FElfwold = an 
auxiliary governor; ^Elfgiva = a. lender of 
assistance. (Gibson, Camden , Todd's Johnson.) 

a-el'-lo, s. [Lat. aello ; Gr. dcXXdi (aeWo) = a 
storm-swift, the name of a harpy, also one of 
Action a dogs; fr. deXXo (aeIZa)=a stormy 
wind, specially a whirlwind.] A genus of 
bats founded hy Leach on a single species of 
unknowa habitat, the A. Cuvieri. 

* eB-liir'-U8, a [Lat] The cat. (Kersey.) 
[Ailurus.] 

mil -l-a, s. [Name of several Roman 
ladies.] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the 159th found. It 
was discovered by Paul Henry, on the 26th 
of January, 1876. 

*tem u-lous, a. [Emulous,] 

* Sem'-n-lus, s. [Lat cemulus= striving after.] 
A rival, a competitor. 

’’The rival of his lame, hia only cemulutf 

Drayton: Polyolbion , •. 18. 

( Trench : On some Deficiencies »7» our Ena. 
Diet., p. 12.) 

.^E'-ne-id, s. [Lat. .Ends, fr. sEneas.] One of 
the great epic poems of the w'orld. It was 
written in Latin by Virgil, and published 
after his death, which took place about 
16 B.C. Its hero is ^Eneas, one of the Trojan 
chiefs, whose adventures during and after 
the siege of Troy it recounts, till the time 
w’heQ he succeeded in fully establishing him- 
self in Italy. The poet, like the majority of 
his countrymen, believed that the imperial 
family of the Cjesars had iEneas for their 
remote ancestor, and that many other illus- 
trious Romans were descended from his 
companions in arms. 

* aan-ga'-geants, s. pi. [Fr. engageant = 
engaging, pr. par. of engager = to engage.] 
A kind of ruff. 

”*£ngageantt are double ruffles that fall over tb« 
wrists.^ Lady's Diet. (169-1). 

4 se-mg -ma, s. [Ekigma.J 

* »-nig-mat -ick, a. [Enigmatic.] 

* sa-mg-ma-ti'ze, t?.u [Enigmatize.] 

B8-ol-^nth'-ns, s. [Lat, jEqIus; Gr. 
(anf/ios)=a hlossom, a flower.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Lamiaeeae, 
Labiates, and the section Ocimoideas. The 
JE. suavis is used io Brazil in spasmodic 
strangury. (Bindley.) 

.dE-d-li-an (I), ee-o-li-an (2), a. [From 
iEolus, the god of the winds and king of the 
volcanic islands off the coast of Italy, now 
called the “ Lipari ” Islands, in the caverns of 
which the winds were supposed to be con- 
fined. This is probably an old way of 
attempting to explain the occurrence of noises 
as of struggling air io the caverns, the result, 
perhaps, of volcanic commotion.] 

1. Pertaining to ^Eolus, or the cavern in 
which he was fabled to keep the winds con- 
fined. 

" Less loud the winds that from th’ ^Eolian hall 
Roar through the woods, and make whole forests fall* 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, xiv., 459, 46a 

2. Pertaining to the wind. 

” A wind that through the corridor 
Just stirs the curtain, and do more. 

And, touching the trofian strings. 

Faints with the burden that it brings t" 

Longfellow : Golden Legend 

JEolian harp, s. A harp played by 
iEolus— in other words, by the wind. It ia 
made by stretching strings of catgut over a 
wooden sound-box. If exposed to the action 
of the wind, a succession of pleasing souads 
proceeds from it, plaintive when the breeze ia 
slight, but bolder as it increases in force, 

” As an <rolian harp through gusty doors 
Of some old ruin its wild music pours.* 

Longfellow: The Student's Tale. 
“Like an ceolian harp that wakes 
No certain air. but overtakes 
Par thought with music that It makes," 

Tennyson: Two Totem. 

^E-o'-li-an (2), ^E-ol -iC, a. [Lat JEolius, 
AEolicus ; Gr. A» 6 A*o$ (,4io[ios), A*oA*»;6f 

(Aio!ifcos)= pertaining to iEolia, or jEolis.] 


fate, Kit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; es = e. ey = a. 


iEolian— aerial 
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JEolic dialect: One of the three great dia- 
lects of the Greek language, the others being 
the Doric and the Ionic. The expression 
Attic dialect often occurs, but this should be 
regarded as the normal type of Greek rather 
than as a divergent dialect of that tongue. 

Aeolic digamma: A letter similar in character 
and sound to the letter F. It is so called be- 
cause the ASolians used to prefix it to certain 
words beginning with a vowel, and insert it 
between vowels in the middle of words. It 
does uot appear as a letter of the ordinary 
classical Greek alphabet 
sEolic rocks (Geol.): Rocks formed by the 
action of the wind. Example, sand dunes. 
They are sometimes called also aerial rocks. 

JEolic verse , called also Eulogic, Archilochian 
and Pindaric verse : A verse consisting of one 
iambus or spondee, then of two anapests 
separated by a long syllable, and then another 
syllable concluding ail. 

JE o' Ii an, s. [The adjective used substan- 
tively. ] * A native of Aiolia. 

8 &- 0 I l d80, s. pi [iEoms. ] 

Zool : A family of gasteropodous marine 
molluscs, belonging to the section Tecti- 
branchia. The gills are papillose, and 
arranged around the sides of the back ; the 
tentacles are non-retractile, and there is no 
distinct mantle. There are several genera ; 
aome have representatives in Britain, viz., 
jEolis, Fiona, Einbletonia, Proctonotus, An- 
tiopa, and Hermaea. (JPoodward .* Mollusca.) 

* ee-ol-I’-na, s. [Lat. JEolus, the god of the 
winds.] [iEouAN.] A small musical instru- 
ment, consisting of a frame set with a number 
of metallic laminae, or springs, and played by 
the human breath. It is now rarely used. 

»-6l'-i-pile, s. [Eolipile. 1 

*e'-ol -is, s. [Deriv. uncertain. From AHolis — 
ancient Mysia, in Asia Minor (?).] A genua 
of molluscs, the typical one of the family 
yEolidae. The speciea move about in an active 
manner among the rocks at low water, moving 
their tentacles and extending and contracting 
their papillae. Thirty-three occur in Britain. 

( iroodword : Mollusca. ) 

ee'-ol-ist, s. [From Lat. AEolus.) [yEolian.] 
A pretender to inspiration. [Inspiration.] 
(Swift . ) 

se-ol'-o-phon, s. [Eolophon ] 

te'-on, s. [Lat. ceon = eternity, fr. Gr. niwv 
(aion) = (1) a period of time, (spec.) a life-time, 
a generation ; (2) a long space of time, 
eternity ; (3) a space of time clearly marked 
out, a period, an age, a dispensation. (Liddell 
& Scott.) ^1 The Lat. ceon, given above, which 
is aimply the Gr. aiwv (aion), with the substi- 
tution of the Lat. diphthong ce for the Gr. oae 
al, is rare. The common Lat. word is cevum, 
which is used in poetry in most of the senses 
of aiiiv, and is simply that Gr. term Latiniaed, 
tire inserted v being the remains of the yEolic 
digamma (q.v.). Cognate words are Goth. 
aws, crude form awa. Bopp, Graff, and Kuhn 
derive all these terms from Sansc. i — to go.] 

L Ancient Philosophy and Theology: 

Among the Gnostics; A virtue, attribute, or 
perfection of God, personified and regarded 
as an inferior sort of god or goddess. Thus 
Valentinian, in the second century, taught 
that in the pleroma (the Gnostic name for the 
habitation of God) there were thirty crons, 
fifteen male and fifteen female ; besides these 
there were four unmarried— Horus, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, and Jeaua. (Moshcim : Ch. Hist-., 
2nd cent., pt. ii., ch. v.) 

II. Modern Science and Literature : A period 
of immense duration, specially one of those 
which geology makes known. 

"... the Silurian and Devonian ceont, Owen 
Clatsif. of Mammalia, p. 68. 

'•Having waited through those .Eons until the 
proper conditions had set in. did it send the flat forth, 
r Let life be 1 ' Tytidall . Frag. of Science, vii. 163. 

./E-on’ I-an, a. [Latioiaed from Gr. a»«.W« 
(a-ionios)= lasting, eternal; Lat. cron ; Gr. 
oiwv. ] [A'Ion.] Of all but eternal duration. 

” The sound of streams that swift or slow 
Draw down Ionian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be," 

Ten ny tan ; In Afemoriam, 36. 

a>~6 m urn, or se on'-i um, s [Latinised 
form of Gr, ulo>woi> (atonton), n. of adj. alionos 
(aiontos) = lasting, eternal. ] Named from their 
tenacity of life. A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Crasaulace;c, or House-leeks. AH. 


a rboreum, the tree house-leek, a gai'deo plant, 
is thickly laden with yellow flowers. 

ae-py-or'-nis, s. [Gr. a\nvc ( aipus ) = high 
ana steep ; opus (orwis) = bird.] 

Palcront. : A genus of gigantic birds founded 
by Isidore Geotfroy St. Hilaire on some fossil 
bones and eggs brought from Madagascar. 
It belongs to the order Cursores, and has a 
certain affinity to the ostrich, but it ia be- 
lieved to have been twice as high as that tall 
bird. The eggs were 12f inches in length, 
and had a capacity equal to six ostrich eggs, 
or to 148 of the domestic fowL The remains 
were found in alluvial soil, and were, geologi- 
cally viewed, so recent that it is open to ques- 
tion whether living specimens may not yet be 
found in the unexplored parts of Madagascar. 

* se-qui-lib'-ri-um, s. [Equilibrium.] 

* fe-qui-noc'-tia, s. pi. [Lat. plural of cequi- 
noctium = the equinox ; cequus = equal ; nox 
=z night.] The equinoxes. 

", . . as natural tempests are greatest about the 
cequinoctia."— Bacon: Etsayt, cb. xv. 

* 80-qui par-rate, v. [Lat. cequiparo — to 
put on a level : cequus — level, flat ; paro = to 
make equal; par = equal.] To level (to the 
ground), to raze. 

•* Tb’ emperiall citle, cause of all this woe. 

King Latino's throne, this day i'le ruinate, 

And houses tops to tn ground cequiparate." 

Vicars: Yirgil (1632). 

ae-quor-e-a, s. [Lat, cequor = the aea,] A 
genus of Medusas, the typical one of the 
family iEquorid*. Example : JE. cyanea. 

ee-quor' e-al, a. [Lat. tequoreus — belonging 
to the sea.]’ Pertaining to the sea. A term 
applied to a fish — the sequoreal pipe-fish, Syn- 
gnathus cequoreus, Linn. (Yarrcll : British 
Fishes, ii. 335.) 

ae-qudr-T-dse, s. pi. [jEquorea.] A family 
of Medusas belonging to the class Discopliora, 
and the order Gymnoplithalmia. It contains 
some of the largest species of naked Medusas. 
Prof. Forbes describes two British apeciea. 

a'-er, s. [A. S. ar— an oar.] An oar. (Scotch.) 
"... before the ship ly on dry land, and put forth 
an aer." — St at. Oitd., cn. xxil. 

* a-er, s. [Lat. aer ; Gr. hyp ( air ).] The air. 

aer perflabilis. [Lat. (lit.) — air able 
to be blown through ; hence airy, wiudy.] 
Open air. 

M , , . open air, which they call aer perjlab ilia,” — 
Bacon : Hat. Hist., Cent. IV., 1} 831. 

aer'-a, $. [Era.] 

a-er &n' thus, s. [Gr. hyp (aer) = air ; hi>0ot 
(anthos) — a blossom, a flower.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the family Orcliidacese, 
or Orchids. The species are aerial, and have 
large beautiful flowers. They occur in Mada- 
gascar. 

80 rar-i an, s. [Lat. ctrarius, fr. cerarius = 
pertaining to the c erarium, or treasury : (era, 
plural of css = copper ore— money.] 

In ancient Rome : A citizen who had either 
been deprived of or was not allowed to possess 
a vote, and who was moreover subjected to a 
heavier rate of taxation than others possess- 
ing the same pecuniary resources. 

'• The <rrarians . consisting of those freedraen, 
naturalised strangers, and others, who, being enrolled 
in no tribe, possessed no vote in the coroltia, but still 
enjoyed all the private rights of Roman citizens.” — 
Arnold : Hist, of Rome, ch. xvii. 

", . . or if he were an ordinary citizen he was 
expelled from his tribe, and reduced to the class of the 
cerarians.*— Ibid. 

a'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. aer = air; suffix •ate (fr. 
Lat. -atum) = to make. ] 

I. Gen. : To aubject to the action of atmo- 
spheric air, or any of ita constituents. 

IL Specially : 

1. Agric. (of land): To cause air to permeate 
the soil of cultivated land for the purpose of 
facilitating the growth of the plants upon it. 
[Aeration.] 

2. Physiol, (spec, of blood) : To subject to the 
action of the oxygen existing in atmospheric 
air ; to oxygenate. (Used specially of the 
arterialisation of the venous blood by the air 
inhaled into the lunga.) 

" As In most groups of animals, important organs, 
such os those for propelling the blood, or for aerating 
it.” — Darwin : Origin of Species, cli. xiil, 

"The air passes to afirate the blood.” — Todd d Bow- 
man : Physiol. Anat., It. 603. 

"The function by which the fluids are thus aerated 
Is colled respiration."— Ibid., i. 24. 


3. Of Chcni. A Art (of bread) : To aubject, at 
one atage of the process of manufacture, to 
the action of carbonic dioxide. [Aerated.] 

a-cr-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Aerate.] 

aerated bread, a. Bread formed by 
forcing carbonic dioxide, generally called car- 
bonic acid, into the dough in lieu of that 
developed by fermentation. 


a'-er-a-ting, pr. par. & a. [Aerate.] 

. . the inaction of the lungs as aerating. 
organs.”— TWd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ii. 348. 

a-er-a -tion, s. [Aerate.] 

L Gen. : The act of subjecting to the action 
of atmospheric air or to any of its con- 
stituents. 

IL Specially: 

1. The act or process of causing land 
to be permeated to a certain extent by air, 
which is necessary for the proper growth of 
plaats. The thorough breakiog up of tena- 
cious land by steam gives access to air and 
to moisture, the latter carrying with it much 
atmospheric air. 

2. Physiol (of blood): Oxygenation. [See 
Aerate.] 

"... any mechanical impediment to the aeration ot 
the hlood. — Todd & Bowman • Physiol. Anat., ii. 403. 

3. Chem. & Art (of bread): The act or art of 
aerating it. [Aerated.] 


t a-er-e-al, a. [Aerial.] 


* a-er-e-man ^e, a'-er-e-m3,n-$y» 

[Aeromancy.] 

a er i al, t a-er'-e-al, a. [Formed, in imi- 
tation of ethereal (q.v.)*, from Lat. aerius, more 
rarely aereus = (1) pertaining to air, (2) rising- 
high in air, (3) vain, fleeting ; Fr. aerien ; Ital. 
aereo.] 

t The spelling aereal is rare, and used 
chiefly in poetry. 

I. Gen. : In any way pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the air. 


IL Specially : 

1. Consisting of air, or of a gaseous sub- 
stance like it. Filled with air or anything 
similar. 

"Soft o’er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe. 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath." 

pope : Rape of the I.ock, canto ii., 67, 58. 
"... from the earth 
Up hither, like aortal vapours, flew.” 

Milton : P. L., bk. Ill 
"Twelve days, while Boreas vex'd th' atrial space-. 
My hospitable dome he deign’d to grace." 

Pope . Homer's Odyssey, Dk. xix., 230-1. 

2. Resembling air. 

’’ Before us, mountains stern and desolate ; 

But in tbe majesty of distance now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad. 

And beautified with morning's purple beams.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 11.. 

3. Produced by the air. 

•' The gifts of heav'n my following song pursues; 
Aerial honey and ambrosial dews," 

Dry den : Virg., Gear. 

4. Inhabiting or traversing the air. 

” Where those immortal shapes 
Of bright atrial spirits live lnspher d. 

In regions mild of calm and serene air.” 

Milton : ComnA 


"Atrial animals may be subdivided Into birds and 
flies. ” — Locke. 

"Or fetch the atrial eagle to the ground. 

Till drooping, sick'ning, dying, they began.” 

I’ope: Essay on Man, ep. iii., 222, 22a 
"... Although, as we have seen, the young of other 
spiders do possess the power of performing airiai 
voyagea "—Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. viiL. 

^ Aerial music: Music in tbe air. (Milton.) 


5. Rising higli in the air. 

*• . . . upon rock 
Atrial, or iu green secluded vale.”. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ill. 


6. Feeding on air. Aerial plants are those 
which absorb most of their food from the 
atmosphere. 

III. Fig. : Ethereal, refined. 

“ Some music is above me ; most music is beneath- 
me. I like Beethoven or Mozart, or else some of the 
aerial compositions of the older Italians.”— Coleridge : 
Tabic Talk. 

Aeriol add: What was subsequently 
called carbonic acid, and now ia termed car- 
bonic dioxide. (Ure.) 

Aerial images : Images caused by the con- 
vergence of refracted and reflected rays of 
light, when these appear to be suspended in 
the air. Examples, the miraga and tho 
images formed by a concave mirror. 

Aerial perspective : That higher artistic 
management of the perspective of a landscape 
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winch not merely presents the various ob- 
jects of the relative si 2 e which, by the laws of 
perspective, they must assume when viewed 
from the observer's stand-point, but also suc- 
ceeds in imparting effects as if they were 
seen with their outline softeoed by the action 
of air. Claude Lorraine was specially distin- 
guished for this high artistic attainment. 

“These results have a direct bearing upon what 
artists call aerial perspective." — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science, x. 2S4. 

♦a-er-i-aT-l-trjf, 5. [Eng, aerial ; -ity.] 
Airiness, unsubstantially. (De Quincey.) 

a-er* i-al-ly, adv. [Aerial.] In an aerial 
manner". 

“ Your hair is darker, and your eyes 
Touched with a somewhat darker hue. 

And less aerially blue." Tennyson : Margaret. 

A-er 1 ans, s. pi. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : The followers of Aerius, a 
presbyter who lived in the fourth century, 
and held semi-Arian tenets respecting the 
Trinit) 7 . He, moreover, maintaiued that there 
was no scriptural distinction between bishops 
and presbyters, that Easter should not be 
celebrated, and that there should be no prayers 
for the dead. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist. $ Cent. IV.) 

* eer - 1 -ca, & [Hat ceris , genit. of ces = copper, 
bronze, s'ometimes incorrectly rendered bross.] 
“ A fiah of the color of brass, a herring, a red 
herring,*’ (Kersey.) 

fi-er'-ides, s. [Lat. aer; Gr. dgp (arr) = the 
air.] [Air-plants.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Orchidacese, or Orchids. 
It derives its name from the fact that the 
epecies appear to derive their principal nou- 
rishment from the air, as they can exist for 
weeks in their native clime, and send forth 
blossom after blossom while hung up in a 
room quite away from the vegetable soil. 
Their flowers are beautiful and finely fragrant. 
The A. odorafim is sometimes kept in green- 
houses in Britain, but rarely flowers. 

* a-er-Ie, s. [Eyrie.] 

a-er if-er-OUS, a. [Lat. aer = air ; fero = to 
bear.] Air-bearing, bringing air, conveying 
air. (Used chiefly in biology.) 

“The aeriferou* tubes in insects are called trachea" 
—th cen : Invertebr. A nimats, Lect. xvii. 

a-er-if-ic-a'-tion, s. [Lat aer — air ; facio 
= to make.] 

1. The act of combining air with another 
substance, or the state of being so combined. 

2. The act or process of rendering any sub- 
stance gaseous, or the atate of being so trans- 
formed. 

a-er-ificd, pa. par. & a. [Aerify.] 

a'-er-l-form, a. [In Fr. aSriforme ; Lat. aer 
— air, and forma — form. ] Of the form of air ; 
that is, gaseous, as opposed to Liquid or solid. 

11 The inorganic matters are aeriform, liquid, or 
solid."— Todd <fc Bowman : Physiol. Anat., L 13, 

a-er i- fy, v.t. [Lat. aer = air, and facio = to 
make.] 

J. To combine (a substance) with air ; to 
infuse air into. 

2. To convert from the liquid or solid into 
the gaseous state. 

a'-er-o-^yst, s. [Gr. agp (aer) = air ; kv erny 
(bust is) = a bladder. ] 

Bot. : One of the air-cells of an algal. 

a^er-d-dy-nam-ics, s. [Lat. aer ; Gr. dgp 
(aer), and Jvwtfus (du namis) = force, power.] 
[Dynamics.] The science which treats of the 
force exerted hy air when in motion. 

a-cr og-nos ^, s. [Gr. dgp (aer) — air, and 
Kuwait (gnosis) =( 1) inquiry, (2) knowledge: 
7 i 7 Kia-»cto (gignosko) = to perceive, to know.] 
The science which investigates the subject of 
the air. 

iLerog-raph-y, s. [In Fr. aerograph ie, fr. 
Gr. a qp (cwr)= the air; 7 pa<pg (graphe)= a 
descrijition, ft*. tpdgwo (grapho ) = to write.] A 
description of the air as it is, without special 
Inquiry into the causes which make it as we 
find it. These fall under Aerology (q.v.) 

** Atirography . — A description of the &ir or atmo- 
sphere, its limits, properties, &c., amounting to much 
the same as adrolody, unless the latter t*e confined to 
the theory, and the former to the description. " — 
Pantologia, ” Aerography.' 

a'-er-dl Ite, t a -er-ol-ith, s. [In Ger. 
aerolit ; Ft. airolithe ; Port, acrolithe, aerolitho: 
fr. Gr. agp (aer) = the air ; A <0os ( litkos ) — a 


atone.] A stone which falls from the air or 
sky. The name is somewhat inappropriate 
now that it is known that the connection of 
these stones with the air is but alight, they 
simply traversing it as, under the operation of 
gravity, they fall from the regions beyond to 
the earth. They have also received the name 
of meteorites, from the fact that the fall of 
one or more aerolites is generally preceded by 
the appearance of a meteoric fire-ball, which, 
after gleaming forth for a brief period, then 
explodes, irresistibly suggesting the inference 
that the aerolites which fall constitute its 
fragments. Hence in many scientific reports 
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aerolites and large meteors are classed under 
one category. Sometimes aerolite and meteorite 
are made quite synonymous terms ; but it is 
better to draw 7 a distinction between the two, 
making meteorite the general word and limit- 
ing aerolite to the stony varieties of the genus. 
This is done by Prof. Maskelyne in his “ Guide 
to the Collection of Minerals in the British 
Museum. ** The aerolites in this limited sense, 
as a rule, fall to the ground in an incandescent 
state. They are generally sub-angular, but 
with the angular points rounded off, and are 
coated, to the depth of about a quarter of a line, 
with a black crust like varnish. When frac- 
tured they commonly display a series of small 
grey spherical bodies in a gritty substance, 
occasionally with yellow spots interspersed. 
When thus consisting of stony spherules they 
are sometimes termed chondritic aerolites, 
from Gr. xovJprrns (chondrites) = of the shape 
or size of groats ; xo^pov (chondros) = a 
corn, grain, groat. Iron is found in large 
quantity in nearly every aerolite, sometimes 
malleable, and sometimes in a state of oxide. 
It is always in connection with nickel. Other 
substances found in more limited quantity in 
aerolites are silica, magnesia, sulphur, alumina, 
lime, manganese, chrome, cobalt, carbon, soda, 
and water. No new element has been found, 
but the combination of the old ones is differ- 
ent from any occurring in this planet. 

Though the fact that stones could fall from 
the sky to the earth was doubted by the 
scientific almost till the close of the eighteenth 
century, the occurrence of such a phenomenon 
had been again and again popularly reported 
in various countries, and from a high period of 
antiquity. There is reason to believe that the 
object of worship in many a pagan shrine in 
ancient times was an aerolite ; that this was 
the case with the idol worshipped in the great 
temple of Diana at Ephesus is all but implied 
in the town-clerk’s words, “The image which 
fell down from Jupiter” (Actsxix. 35). Among 
the notable aerolites in the British Museum 
collection may be enumerated a gTeat chon- 
dritic one, which fell at Parnallee, in Madras, 
on February 28th, 1857 ; one which descended 
at Basti, in India, on December 2, 1852, and is 
remarkable for containing crystalline calcium 
sulphide, associated with enstatite andaugite ; 
and, finally, the carbonaceous stones which 
came down at Cold Bokkeveldt, Kafca, Grosnja, 
and Montanban. [Aerosiderite, Meteorite, 
Sidebite.] 

a-er-ol-it'-ic, a. [Aerolite.] Pertaining to 
an aerolite ; of the character of an aerolite. 

"May 22nd.— Aerolitic meteor observed at L'Orient 
and V annes.” — Brit. Atsoc. Report (1S69). 

a-er ol-og'-i-cal, a. [Gr. ( 1 ) dgp (aer) — 
air ; (2) \d 70 s (logos) — a discourse.] Pertain- 
ing to aerology. 

a-erol'ogist, s. [Gr. dgp (aer) — air, and 
A 071 tTT q? (tojjisfd®) = a calculator, a reasoner ; 
•or ft*. Eng. aerology, and affix -tst] One who 
is a proficient in, or at least studies, aerology. 

a-^er-Ol -o-gy, s. [In Fr. aeralogie, ft*. Gr. 
oqp (aer) = the air; Xo 7 of (logos) — a dis- 


course.] The science which treats of the air. 
WheD little could be done in this department 
of knowledge except to record facts, aerograph v 
(a writing about or a description of the air) 
was an appropriate enough name; but now 
that the causes of many aerial phenomena are 
becoming known, aerology (a discourse or 
reasoning about the air) is the more suitable 
term. 

a'-er-o-man-^y, * a'-er-o-man-tie, or 
* a'-er-e-miin-^e, a [In Fr. a tromancie; 
Ital. aerimanca ; Lat aeromantia, from Gr. 
aepafsaimia (aeromanttia) : dr,p (aer) = air, and 
pavreia (manteia) = divination.] Divination 
by means of the air and ita movements. 

** H« tempteth ofte, and eek Abo 
Aeremance In jnggement." 

Gower MS., Soc. Antiq., 134, L (IlaUiweVL) 

IT Aeromantie is the spelling by Cotgrave, 
aeromancy that by Kersey and in modem 
books of reference. 

ta-er o man- tic, a. [Aeromancy.] Per- 
taining to divination by air. 

t a-er-dm'-et-er, s. [In Fr. airometre, fr. 
Gr. aqp (aer) = the air ; piipav ( metron ) = a 
measure. ] 

In a general sense ; Any instrument for 
“ measuring the air.” 

Specially : An instrument invented by Dr. 
Marcus Hunt, and used (1) for ascertaining 
the density or rarity of air, and (2) for making 
the necessary corrections in ascertaining the 
mean bulk of gases. It is now little employed. 

t a^cr-Q-met'-ric, a. [Aerometer.] Per- 
taining to the measurement of the air ; to 
aerometry or the aerometer. 

t a-er om -et-ry, s. [In Fr. atromttne, fr. 
Gr. aqp (aer) = the air; pti pov (metron) = a 
measure.] The science which " measures the 
air,” that is, ascertains the mean hulk of the 
several gases of which it consists, with their 
pressure, elasticity, rarefaction, and conden- 
sation. Pneumatics is the term more com- 
monly employed. 

•’ Wolfius, in lien of pneumatic, u«» the ward 
aerometry, q.d,, the art af measuring the air. " — Entry. 
Lend in., art. " Pneumatic*." 

a-€r-on-ant, s. [In Fr. afronaute, fr. Lat 
aer =s the air, and nawto = a eailor : or fr. Gr. 
dgp (aer) = the air; i-aib-rj? (nay <es) = sailor ; 
van* (nays) — a ship.] 

L Lit. : A human being or one of the 
inferior animals navigating the air. 

Used : (a) Of a human being who ascends in 
a balloon. 

” Wlien the aeronaut wishes to descend he open* 
the valve at the top af the balloon by means of the 
cord, which allows gas to escape, and the balloon 
sink*. "—A tkinton : Ganot t Physic*. § 170. 

(h) Of a spider which sails aloft hy means 
of a thread which itself has spnn. 

" The little aeronaut, as soon as it arrived on board, 
was very active, running: about, sometimes letting 
itself fall, and then rer ascending the same thread."-'- 
Dartein : Voyage round the World, ch. viii. 

II. Fig. : One who commits himself to a 
political or other scheme, beautiful for a 
spectator to contemplate, but very perilous to 
the operator. 

" Let us be satisfied to admire rather than attempt 
to follow the aeronaut* af France." — Burke 

a-er-on au -tic, a. [(1) Lat. aer — the air, or 
Gr. dgp (ccr) — the air ; (2) Lat nauticus, Gr. 
vatmKor (nauftfcos) = nautical, pertaining to 
ships.] Pertaining to the navigation of the 
air by means of balloons, or in some similar 
way. 

a-er on-au'-tics, s. [In Fr. a&ronautique.] 
The science or art which treats of aerial navi- 
gation. With the example before him of 
birds created anatomically od a type in soma 
essential particulars similar to his own, man 
W3S certain to covet and seek to attain the 
art of flying. Two fatal difficulties, however, 
appear for ever to forbid his success in this 
endeavour unless he be assisted by machinery 
to supplement his physical defects. Com- 
pared with a bird he is proportionately 
heavier, and that to no slight extent ; whilst, 
in addition to this, the conformation of his 
breast does not afford a proper point of 
attachment for the powerful muscles required 
to use his arms after the manner of wings. 
Any one carving the breast of a fowl can at 
once perceive the superiority in this respect, 
even of that type of bird, to the strongest 
man. To affix wings to the arms is useless, 
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if the latter are too weak to turn them to 
account. From the half, if not wholly, mythic 
Icarus to the “ Flying-man,*' who ascended 
from London in 1.874, failure of the most 
disastrous kind has attended every effort to 
“fly ” (but see Balloon aod Balloonino). 

t a-er-on-au -tism, s. (Eng. aeronaut ; -ism. ) 
The same as Aeronautics (q.v.). 


O-er-o-phd'-Iri-a, s. (Gr. ai)p (aer) — air, 
aod 90 /ius (phobos) — fear ; fr. tpefionai (phe- 
bomai) — to fear. ] 

Med. : Dread of the wind or fresh air, a 
morbid symptom in hydrophobia and some 
other diseases. 

«.-er-o-phyte, s. (Gr. arjp (aer) = air, and 
<pvi6v (phuton) — a plant, a tree; dn'.w (phuo) 
= to bring forth.] A plant which lives exclu- 
sively in the air, a parasitical plant. Many 
Orchids are aerophytes, and a fungue akin to 
Mucor is called Aerophytou. 

a'-e ro plane, s. A flying machioe, of a 
biid-like construction, having two compressed- 
air propellers, two laterally extended wings 
and a steering tail. Invented 1879. 

i'-©r-d-scep-sy, s. (Gr. dr/p (aer) — air, and 
sKi\l/ts (slcepsis) = perception by the senses; 
(j/ctn-ronat ( skeptomai ) = to spy.] The faculty of 
perception by means of the air, supposed by 
some entomologists to exist in the antennae 
of insects. (Kirby.) 

a-er-os'-cop-y, s. (Gr. ayp (aer) — air, and 
a-Konita (shaped)— to behold.] The observation 
of the air. 

a'-er-o-si-der'-ite, s. (Gr. afjp (aer) = air, 
aiinpv<; (sidcros) = iron. ] 

Min . : Meteoric iron, an alloy of iron and 
nickel, with small amounts of other metals. 
(Meteorite, Aerolite, Sioerite.] (Prof. 
Maskelyne : Guide to Brit. Mus. Minerals .) 

wr'-os ite, s. (In Ger. aerosit; fr. Lat. arosus 
= abounding in copper or bronze ; ces = 
copper ; Eng. suff. -ite = of the nature of.] A 
mineral, an ore of silver ; the same as Pyrar- 
oyrite (q.v.). 

a'-er-os-t&t, s. (In Fr. aerostat; fr. Lat. 
ae/*=the air, 3nd stariis= a standing ; $fo = 
to stand : or fr. Gr. dr)p (aer) = air, and a-ra-rdc 
(sfafos) = stauding ; lartjpi ( histemi ) = to cause 
to stand.] A name sometimes given to a 
balloon, from the fact that it not unfrequently 
“ stands " or is poised almost without motion 
In the air. 

” Heuce the oiachinas which ore employed lor this 
pur[>oe<i li*.rial navigatioaf are called aerostats or 
aerostatic machines, and fvoin their globular shape 
air-balluona." — Encycl. Lomtm., "Pneumatics.” 

a^er os-tat -ic, or a-er-os-tat'-i-cal, a. 

[In Fr. aerostatique.] “Standing’' in the air. 
Pertainiug to aerostatics. 

”... aerostats or aerostatic machines." — Encycl. 
Loud in., "Pneumatics." 

a-er-ds-t&t'-ics, s. [In Ger. aerostat*.] The 
science which treats of air at rest, that is, 
with its particles in equilibrium. Opposed 
to pneumatics, the science which treats of air 
in motion. 

a-er-os-ta'-tion, s. [In Fr. aerostation.] 

1. The science or art of suspending, and if 
possible controlling balloons in tbe air ; 
aeronautics. 

2. The science of weighing air ; the static 
portion of pneumatics. 

J , , ^ The S f, . neral principles of aerostation ar* «o little 
dtflereut from tliow of hydrostaUcks, that it may 
seem superfluous to write uiore upon them."— Adams. 

^ru-gin'-e-ous, ae ru'-gi-nous, a. [Lat. 
fpn^i«os« 5 .] Pervaded by copper rust ; with 
the rust of copper upon it. 

Nat. Science : Verdigris-green ; having a 

colour like that of c emgo , or verdigris, without 
its being implied, however, that any oxide of 
copper is actually preseut. (Loudon : Cycl. of 
Plants , Gloss. ) 

t 8 B-ru -go, e. [Lat., from ces = copper ore, 
copiier.J 

L Rust of copper, whether natural or 
artificial. 


.”.^°Pp cr la turned Into green, earned aerugo, < 
viride. —Bacon : Physiol. Hem. 

2. Mildew. 

1 .Eruflo. Tho rust or canker of metal, verdltrrisi 
also mildew, or th« hlaetlug of com. “—Kersey. 


a. [Lat aereus, a rarer way of spelling 
aerius . ] [Airy.] A poetic way of spelling 
Airy (q.v.). 


** Throws hi* steep flight In many an a fry wheel, 
Nur atay d till on Niphutus’ top be lights.” 

Milton: P. L., hk. iii. 

" Whence that aery bloom of thine." 

Tennyson ; Adeline. 

Aery-light: The same as airy-light, that is, 
light as air. 

”... hia sleep 

Was a&ry-liyht. from pure digestion bred. 

And temperate vapours bland.* 

Milton: Par. Lost, bk. v. 

a'-er-y, s. [Eyrie.] 

ass, 5. [Lat.] I, Copper ore, copper ; 2, bronze ; 
3, 4, &c. 

ass cyprinm. Copper. (Pliny.) (Dana.) 

aas grave, [Lat. ass = copper; grave , n. 
of gravis — heavy.] 

Numism. : (1) Tho old heavy coins as dis- 
tinguished from ases reduced in value. (2) Auy 
quantity of copper coins reckoned not by 
tale, but by the old standard of 1 lb. weight 
to the as. (3) Uncoined metal. (Smith: Diet. 
0 / Greek and Rom. Antiq.) 

" Next, ia thla ancient division, come the Roman 
coins, beginning with the copper— the a* grave — at 
first r. pound in weight, which came into use about 
the third century Hichols ; handbook of Brit 

Mus. (1870), pp. 387-8. 

80 S UStum. Calcined copper. (Kersey.) 

80 S viride (lit. = green copper)i The rust 
of copper. (jEruoo(2).] 

* 80 s -elm < 1 , $. [^Eshna. ] 

aos-chy-n&n'-thus, s. (Gr. alcrx^n (aischune) 
= shame ; a v9o<; (anthos) — blossom, flower.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Gesneracece, or Gesner-worts. They are very 
beautiful, having for the most part pendent 
stems, opposite fleshy leaves, and scarlet or 
orange-scarlet flowers. They grow in Jav 3 , 
Borneo, and other parts of tropical Asia, 
whence several have been introduced into hot- 
houses in this country. 

80 S-Chy-mte, s. [In Ger. avhynit ; Gr. 

(aischune) := eharae, dishonour. So 
named by Berzelius, who felt put to the blush 
because chemical science was not sufficiently 
far advanced at the time of the discovery of 
the mineral to separate two of its dissimilar 
constituents, titanic acid and zirconia.] A 
mineral classed by Dana with his “Oxygen 
Compounds— Tan talates Columbates.” Its 
crystals are orthorhombic, generally long 
serrated prisms, II 5-6, C4 D— 5*23, Lustre, 
resinous ; colour, nearly black when opaque, 
brownish yellow when translucent. Compo- 
sition : columbic and titanic acids, together 
about 51 45, protoxide of cerium 18 49, thoria 
1575, with other ingredients in smaller 
quauiity. From Minsk and Orenburg, in 
Russia. 

80S-chyn-om'-en-e, A [rn Fr. eschynamene ; 
Lat. ocschynomcnc ; Gr. aitrxvvo^itvif (aischu- 
nomene) = ashamed, pa. par. or ulax ' vonat 
(aischunomai) = to be ashamed ; aicr*^ (ais- 
chuno) = to disfigure, to dishonour. A plant 
with sensitive leaves mentioned by Pliay. 
Apparently it was a Mimosa.] Bastard Sen- 
sitive Plant, a genus of papilionaceous 
plants of the sub-eection Hedysare®. They 
have jointed pods, and generally yellow 
racemes of flowers. Upwards of thirty species 
are known. JK. sensitivus, from the West 
Indies, has sensitive leaves ; eo aleo is visci - 

dula from Florida. The stem of sE. azpera, 
which resembles pith for lightness, and is 
called in India solah, is cut into thin strips 
for the manufacture of solah hate, most useful 
articles for the protection of the head against 
the fierce tropical sun-hest It is also made 
into swimming jackets, floats for nets, bottles, 
models of temples, and other objects of sale. 

80 s-chy-nom -cn-ous, a. [iEscnvNOMENE.j 
Bot : Pertaining to the genus /Eaehynomene, 
or to any plant which, w’hcn one cornea near 
it with hie hand, shrinks in its leaves. 
(Bailey: Diet ., &c.) 

80 S cu la pi an, a. Of or pertaining to 
iEsculapiue or the healing ait; medical; 
medicinal. 

^Bs cu la'-pius, 5. [L.] The god of medi- 
cine in ancient Roman mythology ; heuce, fig,, 
a physician. 


ses-cu-le -tin, s. [Lat. cesculus (q.v.).] 
ir , C \ h T cv i i \ tr y : A bitter crystalline subetauo© 

(C 9 II 6 O 4 ). 

80S -CU-lin, s. [Lat. cesculus (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : C 21 H 24 O 13 . A crystalline fluorescent 
bitter substance obtained from the bark of 
the genera jEsculus and Pavia. Its aqueous 
solution is very fluorescent. The reflected 
light is of a sky-blue colour. By boiliug with 
hydrochloric acid it ia resolved ioto glucose 
and aesculctin. 

80S-cu-lus, s. [In Sp. & Pori, oesculo , fr. Lat. 
(escuIus, used by Virgil and Horace for a kind 
of oak, believed by Lindley and others to l»e 
a variety of Quercus sessiflora. (Lindley: Veg. 
Kingd ., 1847, p. 291.) In classical Latin it 
appears never to mean the horse-chestnut tree ] 

Bot. : Horse-chestnuts. A genus of plants 
of the order Sapindaceae, Soap-w'orts, and the 
section llippocastaneae. One species, the 
jK. hippocastanum, the Ilorse-cliestaut, is 
well known in Britain, where, however, it is 
not indigenous. It is supposed to have been 
introduced into Europe from Northern India,, 
or some other part of Asia, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Its pyramidal in- 
florescence is much admired. It has the 
unusual number of seven stamens. Its leaves- 
are digitate, and seven in number. The seeds 
are excellent for feeding sheep upon. The bark 
has been recommended for fever-patients. A 
decoction has been tried in gangrene, and the- 
powder has been used aa an errhine. The 
young leavea are aromatic, and have been used 
as hops in brewing beer. [Buckeye.] The 
other species have quinate leaves. 

80Sh-na, * ses'-clma, 5 . A genus of insects 
belonging to the order Neuroptera and the 
family Libellulidae, or Dragon-flies. They 
have the abdomen narrow and elongated, in 
place of ensiform, as in the Libellulae proper. 
The middle lobe of the labium is large, and 
the two hinder simple eyes are ou a transverse 
keel-formed elevation. The larvae are propor- 
tionately larger than those of Libellul<e ; their 
eyes are laiger, their mask is flat and pro- 
vided with two strong talons. The-®, pnuidis, 
juncca, and a few other species, occur in 
Britain. Of fossil species, s£. Brodiei and 
liassina occur in the Lias, and y£. perampla in 
the Purbeck beds. 

” MSschna .— Tlie ash-coloured w a tor-fly.” — Kersey. 

80 s'-ncy-y, s. [Esnecy.] 

iE -sop prawn, s. [See def.] 

Zool. : Any prawn of the geuus Hippolytc, 
from the large protuberant abdomen, sup- 
posed to resemble that of the Greek fabulist 
jEsop, said to have lived iu the Gth ceDt. b.c. 

80S the'-Si-a, s. [From Gr. (aisthlsis 

= perception by the senses, feeling; ata 0 d- 
vouai (aisthanomai) — fut. aiaOyao^ai ( aisthe • 
somai ) = to perceive.] Perception, feeling, 
sensibility. The opposite of Anasthesia (q.v.). 

8 es'-thcte, s. [Gr. airrfbj-rifc (aisthetes) — one 
who perceives. ] One who professes great love 
for the beautiful, and endeavours to csrry his 
ideas of beauty iato practice in dress and 
surroundings. 

sos-the'-tic, ses the'-tic-al (sometimes 
-thet'-ic-), a. [I 11 Fr esthctiqne • Gr. al<r0q- 
riK«j? (aisthetikos) = of or from perception, 
perceptive ; uladyau: (aisthesis) = perception.] 
[Aisthesia.] Pertaining to the science of 
seslhetics. 

"Many years ago I met with a quotation from a 
Gennau author to the effect that the cesthelic oenti- 
luenU origmutc from the play-impulse." — Herbert 
Spencer : Principles of Physiology, vol. ii., § 633. 

aes-the'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eug. a'sthctical ; -ly.) 
In an aesthetic manucr. 

nes-the -tl-ji^m, s. [Eng. asthctic; -ism.] 
^Esthetic quality; love or pursuit of the 
beautiful. 

aes-the -tics, cs-the'-tics (sometimes 
-tlict'-lcs', s. [In Fr. esthttique, from Gr. 
atatfqTucds (aisthetikos) = perceptive.] [vEs- 
thesia. ] Tlie science winch treats of the 
beautiful and the pleasing. The term was 
first used in its present sense by Wolf about 
the middle of the last century. According to 
Herbert Spencer, one characteristic of fiestho- 
tic feelings is that they are separated from the 
functions requisite to sustain life, and it ia 


boil, ptfilt, jd^rl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, c^dst. -ingi 

-oian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -§ion, -tion = zhiin. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, deL e wo - u* 
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aestho— afar 


not till the latter have had proper scope ac- 
corded them that the former gain power enough 
to act. The delight in painting, music, sculp- 
ture, poetry, and the drama, nay, even in floe 
mathematical demonstrations, is aesthetic ; 
and the science investigates the origin of 
such sensations, the laws which characterise 
them, and the excellent effects which, when 
they are not abused, residt from their opera- 
tion to humanity. (Herbert Spencer : Principles 
of Physiology, 2nd ed., voL ii., §§ 533-40.) 

aestho-physiology, s. [Gr. (l) aio-dna* 

(a isthesis) = perception by the senses, espe- 
cially by feeling, from aia$dv 0f iai ( aisthanomai ) 
= to perceive; and (2) physiology (q.v.). 
For brevity preferred to msthesi-physiology . } A 
word introduced by Mr. Herbert Spencer to 
designate that section of Psychology which 
treats of sensation and emotion in their rela- 
tions to nervous action. ( Herbert Spencer: 
Psychology, vol. i., ch. vi.) 

ses -tim-a-t or- jr, a. [Estimatory.] 


} as-ti'-val, es ti val, * ses-ti -vail, 
ass -tive, a. [Lat. cestiims, from castas = the 
hot season, summer.] Pertaiaing to summer ; 
continuing through the summer. 

T The spelling (Estivall is in Holland (1609), 
and in Rider's Diet. (1640) ; that of (estival is 
io Kersey’s Diet (1721) ; estival in Johnson's 
Diet. (1773). 

“ Auriga mounted in a chariot hricht 
(Else styl'd Heoiochus), receives his light 
In th‘ costive circle .”— Sylvester : Du Bart as. 

The astival solstice : The summer solstice. 

M Io which at the time o t the cestivall soistice, when 
the aunne stretcheth to the uttermost of his summer 
race."— Holland: Ammiantu Marcellinus (1609). 


B9S tiv-ate (also es-tiv-ate, v.i. [Lat. 
= to spend the summer ] 

1. Gen. : To remain in a place during the 
summer. 


2 , Spec. : To fall into a summer sleep. 

*‘The tnollusca of temperate and cold climates are 
subject to hybernation ; during which state the heart 
ceases to beat, respiration is nearly suspended, and 
injuries are not healed. They also cestivate, or fall 
into a summer sleep, when the heat la great, but in 
this the animal functions are much less interrupted." 
—Jfiiller : Quoted in Woodward's " MoUuscaf p. 49 . 


®s-tiv-a'-tion (alao w), es-tiv-a'-tion, s. 

[Lat. cestivatum, supine of (estiva — to spend 
the summer.] [/Estivate.] The state of 
epending the summer at aoy place or in any 
particular way. 

Tin the same book (Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed.), 
Lindley has the spelling (estivation at p. 152, 
and estivation at p. 4S3. 

Used: f 1. Of man. 

” A grotto is a place of shade or estivation."— Bacon. 

t 2. Zool. : Of molluscs. The state of being 
In a summer aleep. (Woodward : Mollusca. 
p.475.) [Sea .Estivate (2).] 

3. Bot. : A term used of the manoer in 
which the parts of a blossom are arranged 
within a flower-bud before the opeoing of the 
latter. It is more rarely called preparation. 
The word aestivation is separately applied to 
the calyx, the corolla, the stamens, and the 
pistil, but not to the flower in general There 
are many kinds of aestivation. It may be im- 
bricated, or valvate, or convolute, or cir- 
cinate, or twisted, or of various other types. 

»s'-tu-ar-y, s. [Estuary.] 


* ses'-tiire, s. [Lat. assfuo = to boil, to rage ; 
cestus = heat, fire ; the ebb and flow of the 
sea; a surge, a wave.] Rage. (Chapman: 
Homer.) 

* 80-ta'-te pro-ban'-da, s. k par. [Lat. = 
with the age to be proved ; for the proving 
of the age.] 

Old Law: A writ which lay for the heir of 
the teaant holding of the kiag in chief to 
pr*ve himself to be of full age. (Kersey.) 


BO-thal'-i-um, s. [Gr. aidaAue<? (aithaloeis) 
= sooty; from atflaAoy (aif/wJos) = soot.] A 
genus of Fungal s, one species of which, sE. 
fiavum , does much damage to stoves and 
garden frames, the high temperature enahling 
it greatly to flourish and increase. When it 
appears on a stove plant, the latter should be 
dusted with quicklime or salt. (Treasury of 
Bot., &c.) J 

&th'-el, fith-el, Xth-el, s. [A.S.] In 
compos. — noble. Used in* proper names, as 
Ethelbert, Ethelred, Ethelwulf, Ethelbald, 
Athelstane. 


ifeth -el -ing, feth-el-Ing, Ath-el-ing, s. 

[A S.] Properly a nobleman, but generally 
confined to princes of the blood ; it is less 
frequently used of a ruler or governor. It 
occurs as a proper name, as Edgar Atheling. 
[Adeling.] 

a-e-the dg am ous, a. [Gr. (aethes) 
— unwonted, unusual, and ya/io? (gamos) = 
marriage.] 

Bot. : A term designed to describe the 
method of fructification in the lower forms of 
plants more accurately than the Linnaeao 
word Cryptogamic. The latter term implied 
that these are “of concealed nuptials;" the 
former word expresses the idea that these nup- 
tials are not secret, but only of an unusual 
character. 

se'-ther, $. [Ether.] 

ae-ther'-e-al, a. [Ethereal.] 

89 -thidps mineral, s. [Ethiops Mineral, 

Sepia.] 

aeth'-ra, s. [From Lat. aethra ; Gr. a 76pn 
(aithre), later aWpa (aithra) — clear sky, fair 
weather. ] 

1. In Closs. Myth. : A female attending on 
Helen at Troy. 

2. Astron. : An asteroid, the 132nd found. 
It was discovered by Watson, on the 13th of 
June, 1S73. 

00 th -ri-os-cope, s. [Lat. aethra ; Gr. a\6pia 
(aithria) — fine weather, the open aky ; aad 
ano-ireu) (skoped) — to behold.] An instrument 
devised by Sir John Leslie, and designed to 
determine the radiation against the sky. It 
consisted of two glass bulbs united by a 
vertical glass tube ao narrow that a lit tie 
column of liquid was supported in the tube 
by its own adhesion. The lower bulh was pro- 
tected by a metallic envelope, and gave the 
temperature of the air, whilst the upper one 
was blackened, and was surrounded by a 
metallic cap, designed to protect the bulb 
from terrestrial radiation. “The sensibility 
of the instrument," says its inventor, “is very 
striking, for the liquor incessantly falls and 
riaea in the stem with every passing cloud.” 
(See Tyndall on Heat , 3rd ed., 1368, p. 367.) 

S0-thu s. [In Fr. cethuse ; Gr. aWu> (aitho) 
— to light up, to kindle, to burn. The name 
is given from its acridness.] Lesser Hemlock, 



^THCSA CYNAP1UM (FOOL’S PARSLEY). 

or Fool's Parsley. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Apiaeea?, or Umbellifers. 
The sE. cynapium, or Fool's Parsley, occurs 
io Britain. In aspect it partly resembles 
garden parsley, but is darker io colour, and 
is not curled. Its odour ia unpleasant. It 
is so acrid aa to be poisonous. As an anti- 
dote, Dr. Christiaon recommenda that milk be 
swallowed, that mustard-poultices be applied 
to the legs, and that the body be sponged 
with vinegar. 

AS-ti-ans, s. [From Lat. /Ffius.] 

Church Hist. : The followers of jEtius, an 
Ariao who flourished ahout A.D. 336, and 
held that hoth Christ and the Holy Spirit 
are completely different from the Father. 

ret-i-ol'-o-gy, et-i-ol-o-gy, ai-ti-61 -o- 

gy, s. [Gr. airoAoyta ( aitologia ) = a giving a 
cause of anything ; a < to A oyew (aitologeo) = to 
inquire into nnd^ account for : alria (a itia) = 
a cause, from alretu (aiteo) = to ask ; Aoy 05 
(logos) = a discourse.] 

1. An account of the causes of anything. 


“ The whole of this is & mere conjectural (Etiology of 
the ancieot appellation of the senators ."— Lewis : larlu 
Homan Hist., ch. xii. 

2. Spec. : The science which investigates 
the causes of the several diseases to which 
man or the inferior animals are liable. (Popart 
by Dr. Creighton, on the ^Etiology 0 / Cancer; 
Reports of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council and Local Government Board, No. 3 
(1875). 

* a-e-ti'-tes, s. [Lat. oetites ; Gr. ociuk 
(oetites); from de-roc (aetos) — ao eagle.] The 
eagle-stone : a nodule or pebble which re- 
ceived its name from the belief that the eagle 
transported it to its nest, knowing that it 
would not be possible without it to hatch ita 
egga. Nor were these its only reputed virtues. 
Thieves could be discovered by its aid ; and, 
according to Lupton, it was a charm to ba 
used hy women io childbirth, and produced 
love between man and wife. Kersey's defini- 
tion of it is, “ The eagle-stone, a certain stone 
which, when shaken, rattlea as if there were 
another within it." Any pebble or aodule 
answering to this description would have 
been called a'etites, or eagle-stone ; but, appa- 
rently, the tenn was most frequently used 
of those nodules found abundantly in the 
Carboniferous strata, which are hollow in 
place of solid, or have what was once a cavity 
filled up with clay ironstone in a pulverulent 
state. It is unnecessary to add that the 
aetites possessed none of the virtues attributed 
to it by the credulous in pre-scientific times. 

“ Axid ao doth the aCtites, or eagle-atooe, which hath 
a little atooe within It"— Bacon: Sat. Hist., Cent 
1L, § 154. 

a-et-6-ba-tes, $. [Gr. aeroy (aefos) ; ale to* 
(azefos) = (l) an eagle, (2) a fish, the white ray; 
/3aWc (batis) = a fish, probably the skate.) 
A genus of fossil fishes from the London clay 
of the Isle of Sheppey. It was founded by 
Agassiz, and is allied to the Raya. 

* (pron. a), adv. [Aye.] 


*af, prep. [A.S. a/=of ] Of, from. [Of.] 

” With e teer of thyn ye." 

MS. Douce. (BalliweU.) 

* a-f ai - t$n, * 3-f al - ty, v.t. [ Affaiten.] 

* a'-f&la, ae fauld, a'-fauld, aw -fall, 
ef-fauld, a. [Scotch ae — one ; fald , fauld 
= fold.] (Scotch.) 

1, Honest, upright, without duplicity. 

"... to gif his hieoes a trewe and afald counsell 
in ali meters concerning his Maiestie aad his Rcalme.” 
— .4cfj^a. IV. (1489), ch. 8, ed. 1566. 

“That the said Williame sal] taV atcfall, trew, and 
plane part with him and his foirsaidis in all and 
sindre his aad thair act ion is, quarreilis, &c ." — Acts 
Jot. VI. (1592), ed. 1814, p. 624. 

** . . . sail tak afauld, plaae and upricht jiairt 
with him . . ."—Bond to Bothwell (1567L [Keith: Hist., 
p. 38L) 

2. Possessed of real unity. 

“ The afauld God in Treoyti." 

Barbour, in 618, MS. ( Jameson . ) 


* a'-f&ld-ly, adv. [Afald, Aefauld, iic,] 
Honestly, uprightly. (Scotch.) 

. to mak thame stand the aislr afaldly al 
thair opioloun. “ — Bellend., t. liv., p. 137. 


* a- fa lie, pa. par. [Fall.] Fallen. 

“At foot he come to one waile, 

And some therof wes a-falU ,' f 
0/ the Vox and of the Wolf. Relig. Antiq. ii. *71 

a-far', *a-far'ne, adv. & s. [A = on, of, 
and far. Cf. abed, asleep. Cognate words 
are afaran , afearrian, afeorsian = to depart ; 
a/or = departed ; afeorrian, aferran = to re- 
move ; and various others. [Far,] 

A. adverb : 


I. Lit. : At a distance, remote in space. 

(a) Generally followed by of, and sometimes 
preceded by from. 

” But Peter followed him afar off "— Mutt. xivi. 58. 


“The ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar ojf, 

Call to us to pause and listen." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. (Introd.) 
(6) Sometimes used absolutely, as in the 
following example. 


Afar, the royal staadard flies, 

And round it toils, and bleeds, and dies 
Our C&iedooia's pride." 

Scott : Marmion, vi. S3 


II. Figuratively : 

1. Alienated in affection, estranged from; 
purposely keeping a ceremonious distance 
from one. 


“ Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto 
the lowly: but the proud he knoweth afar ofll"— 
Ps. cxxxviiL 6. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p3t^ 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; se = e. ey - a. 
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2. At a distance, in the sense of declining 
to render aid. 

" Why standcst thou afar off, O Lord T why hldest 
thou thyself Id times of trouhle ? "—Pi. x. L 

3. Outside the pale ; not with privileges like 
those of a favoured religious or civil organisa- 
tion. 

"And came and preached peace to you which were 
afar off [meaning to the Ephesian Gentiles}, and to 
them that were uigh [the Jews],” — Ephe*. ii. 17. 

" For the promise la unto you, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off. — Acts ii. 39. 

Afar ia now little used, except in poetry. 
B. In a kind of substantival use : A dis- 
tance, preceded by from. 

" 1 will fetch my knowledge from afar .“ — Job 
XXX VL a 

* a-fare, s. [Affair.] 

*a farne, v.i. [A.S, afaran = to go, to de- 
part.] Togo. 

" A1 thay wahl wiht hyrn afarnr." 

Guy of Warwick*. JJiddlehitl MS. ( Halliwell .) 

* a-fate ment, s. [Affaiten, v.\ Behaviour, 
good conduct, good manners. 

" Theo thridde him taughte to plave at bal ; 
Theo feorthe afatement iD halle. 

Kyng A lisaunder, SOL 

a fauld, a. [Afald.] ( Scotch .) 
*a-faun9e, s . [Affiance.] 

* a fayl'e, v.L [A.S. a intensive, and fealUtn 
= to fall d jwn (?). ] To fall. 

"Two hundred knyghta take 
The Lerona boldely to asaayle. 

Loke youre hertye not affayle." 

M.S. Cantab, (HaUiwell.) 

*a-faynd, v.L [A.S. afandian — to prove, to 
make trial.] To attempt. (Scotch.) 

" Warly that raid, and held thar horse in aynd. 

For thai tiowide weyll aotheron wuld afaynd 
With halll power at anys on them to eett. 

But Wallace kest thair power for to lett.” 

IFaKace, 874, MSS . , Perth ed. ( Jamieson .) 

TJ Altered to Offend in the edition of 1648. 

* a- fay -tmg, adv . [A = on, and A.N. fallen 
= to beg.] A-begging. 

"And gooth afaytyng with here fauntes." 

P. Plowman (ed. Skeatj, c. X. 170. 

*a-fear', *a fere f , *a-ferr'e, af-fear; 

'v.t . [A.S. afdtran — to frighten, to astonish, 

. par. afered.) [Affrioht.] To make afraid, 
frighten, to terrify. 

" Ye have with you good engynes, 

Swllke knowe hut few Sarezynee ; 

A mangenei thou doo arere, 

And soo thou achf.lt beve wel afere. " 

Richard Casur do Leon, 4, 104. 

Thia word atill exists among the un- 
educated. 

* afeared', * a-fer-id, * a feard , * &- 
fered', * a-ferd', • a-fert', * a-fere', 
*a-ferre, *af-feared', *af-feard', 
*$Lf-fer’-dede, pa. par. [Afeah.] 

" Clo. Art thou af 'eared / 

Gttl. Thoeo that I reverence, those I fear." 

Shake tp. : Cymbeline, lv. 2. 

M A flake of flro that flashing on his heard. 

Him all amazed, and almost made him afeard .** 
Spetuer : F. <?., I. xi. 26. 


* ac-fe-or'med, pa. par. [Afeorme.] 

* a-ferd, pa. par. [Afeared.] 

* a-fere (1), v.t . [Afear, Afeared.] 

*gr-fere' (2), v.t . [A.N.] To be busied, engaged. 

" And hoteth him sende, fer and nere. 

To his justices lettres hard, 

That the contrais beo aferd 
To frusche the gadelyng, and to bete, 

And none of heom on lyve lete." 

Kyng Alisaunder, 7,8ia 

* a-fer -Id, * a-ferr e, * a-fert; pa. par. 
[Afeared .] 

* a-fet '-id, a. [A.N.] Shaped. 

“. . . and wel a-fetid is wh&nne the hed [of a 
deer] is wel woxen by ordynaunce after the height 
and the schap, whan the lyndea be wel jjrowe yn the 
beem by good inesure." — MS. Bodl. (HaUswell.) 

aff, a dv. & prep. [Off.] Off. (Scotch.) 

"Ch an‘ he could hae hauden aff the smugglers a 
bit 1 —Sir Walter Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi. 

af -fa, s. [A West African word.] A weight 
in use on the Gold Coast, and consisting of 
two eggebas. It is about equal to an ounce, 

&ff-a-bil-i-ty, s. [In Fr. affdbilile ; Ital. 
affabilitate, affabilitd, offabilitade, from hat. 
affabilitas.) The quality of being affable; 
courtesy of manners, encouraging strangers or 
inferiors to approach and converse with one. 

"... envy was disarmed by the blandness of 
Albemarle’s temper and by the affability of his de- 
portment"— M acaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

&ff'~a-ble, a. [In Fr. affable; Ital. affabik: 
from Lat. affabilis — affable ; affari = to speak 
to.] 

1. Of a person’s manners, or of himself : Cour- 
teous, so aa to invite strangers or inferiors to 
approach and converse with one. 

"... his manners polite and affable."— Macaulay : 
EUt. Eng., ch. ii. 

" An affable and courteous gentleman.* 

Shakesp. : ranting of the Shrew, i. 2. 

* *] Milton applies it to condescension. 

"Sent from whose sovereign goodness I adore, 

Gentle to me and affable hath been 

Thy condescension, and shall be honour’d ever." 

Milton : P. L., bk. viii. 

2. Of a countenance : With a soft and gentle 
expression, so aa to encourage approach and 
conversation, aa opposed to Forbidding (q.v.). 

aff-a ble-ness, s. [Eng. affable; -ness.] 
Affability. 

&ff-a-bly, adv. [Affable.] In an affable 
mariner. 

* af-fa' brous, a. [Lat. affabre- ingeniously, 
’skilfully : ad = to, and fabre = in a workman- 
like manner; faber — a workman.] Made in 
a workmaulike mauner ; akilfully or ingeni- 
ously manufactured. 

* kff-ab-u-la - tlon, s. [Lat. ad = to, or for, 
and fabulatio = discourse ; fabula = a story.] 
The moral of a fable. 

* &f '-fa-dil, * &f-fa-dill. [Daffodil.] 


*a-fede' t v.t. [A.S. afeda n = to bring up, 
to feed.] To feed. (Chaucer.) 

* a-fefe', v.t. [Eng. a ; fief ] To give a fief to. 

" Thel lete make a guode ahbey, 

And well yt afefed tho." 

Amis and Amiloun, 2,486. 

* a-feld', adv. [Afield.] 

* a-feld; pa. par. [Afelle.] 

* a fell 'e, v.t. [A.S. afyllan = to fell, to strike 

down, to overturn, condemn, destroy.] To 
fell, to cut down, to destroy. 

" The kyng dude onon affelle 
Many thousande okes icli telle." 

Kyng AlUaunder, 6,240. 

* a-fen'9e, s. [Offence.] 

* a-fend', v.t. [Offend.] 

* a-fen'ge, v.t. [A.S, afeng = received.] To 
receive. 

" Selnt Martha quod wns, 

As ye hereth of telle, 

Ily afengc ouro Lord in here hous, 

Aa it soith in the Gospellc." 

MS, TYin. Col, Or/., 67. (Halil well.) 

* a-fe-or'me, v.t, [A.N.] [In Fr. affermir = 
to establish ; to confirm. ] To confirm. 

" Have who so the malstry may 
Afeormed fasto Is ther array." 

Kyng Alitaunder, 7,356. 


* af-fai e (pi. affaies), s. A burden. (Langtoft.) 

* af-faied; pa. par. [Afeared.] Afraid ; 
affrighted, affected. (Langtoft.) 

* af-fain', v.t. [Old form of Feign (q.v.).] To 
feign. (Hall) 

* af falnod , pa. par. [Affain.] 

af-fair', s. [Fr. affaire , s. ; O. Fr. afaire , from 

’ a — to, and faire =to make or do ; Ital. aff are 
= affair, from fare = to do, to make or do ; 
Lat. facers, infin. of facio = to make,] 

A, Singular: 

I. Gen. : Any sort of business. 

"2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair." 

Shakes pea re : Macbeth, li I. & 

" They knew that church government was with him 
merely an affair of State, and that, looking at it as an 
affair of State . . . "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

" The courtship of butterflies Is a prolonged affair." 
—Daricin : Descent of Man, ch. xL 

II. Specially : 

1. A dispute of a serious character with a 
gentleman, as an affair of honour, that is, a 
dispute which a mistaktm sense of honour 
makes one think can be settled only by the 
illogical and criminal expedient of a duel. 

2. A partial engagement ; a battle on a 
limited scale. 


3. Colloquially (with a certain measure of con- 
tempt): A thing not striking or remarkable. 
"The Plata looks like a noble estuary on the map, 
but is in truth a poor affair." — Darwin : l’o yaoo 
round the World, ch. viii. 

B. Plural : Concerns, circurn stances, public 
or private buaiDesa. 

"But that ye also may know my affairs, and bow I 
do . . . "—Ephes. vi. 21. 

" . . . he set Shadrach, Mesbach. and Aheduego- 
over the affairs of the province of Babylon." -Dan. 
ii. 49. 

* af-fai'-ten, *a-fai -ten, *a-fa'-ty, v.t. 
[A.N. In Fr. offaiter (a term in falconry) = 
to tame, to domesticate a bird of prey ; O Fr. 
afaiter, afaitier = to prepare, to dispose : akin 
to affecter (Littri).] 

1. To prepare, to make ready. 

" His cookes ben for hyrn affaited, ” — Gower, ed. 
1632, f. 130. 

2. To instruct. 

" He hadde a clergon yonge of age 
Whom he hath in his chamber affaited. 

Gower, ed. 1632. f. 43. 

3. To tame, to subdue, tn bring under con- 
trol, to conquer. 

" It afaiteth the flesh 
From folles ful manye." 

Piers Ploughman, p. 29L 
"As soon as somer come to Yrland lie gan wende 
Vor to afaty that lond, and to wynne ech ende." 

Rob. Glouc., p. 179. 

* af-fam ish, v.t. [Fr. affamer; Ital. affa- 
mare, from Lat. fames = hunger, famine.] To 
famish, to starve, to deprive of food. 

" With light thereof I doe myself sustain, 

And thereon feed my low affamisht. hart." 

Spenser : Sonn. 86. 

* af fam ished, * af-f&m -isht, j xi. par. & 

a. [Affam ish.] (See example under the 

verb.) 

* af-fam'-ish-ing, pr. par. & s. [Affamish.} 

As substantive: The act of starving one, the 
state of being starved. 

” What can be more unjust than for a man to en- 
deavour to raise himself by the affamithing of others? 
Neither can it serve his turn to say. by way of excuse, 
that the multitude of huyers may be the cause of a 
dearth."—/?/). Hall: Cases of Conscience, Dec. 1, c. 6. 

* aX-fam'-lsh-ment, s. [Affamish ] 

"[Christ was] carried iuto the wilderness . . . 
for the affamishment of his body.’— Bp. Hall: Con- 
templations, bk. iv. 

* -u-ate, a. [Infatuate.] Infatuated. 
(Milton.)' To be busied, engaged. 

* &ff’-cast, s. [Scotch. aff=oS ; Eng. & Scotch 
cash] One east off or out, a castaway. 

"... that he will thlnke him to be a reprobate, 
to be an off-cast, and neuer able to recouer mercle."— 
Bruce: Serm. on the Sacr. (1590). 

* &lf '-come, s. [Scotch aff = off ; Eng. & 
Scotch come. ] (Scotch.) 

Lit. : A come off, an escape, the i3sue of a 
business. 

■’ I hope we’ll hae a gude aff -come."— Tennant:' 
Cardinal Beaton, p. 156. 

*affe, v. [Have.] 

" That mestcr offe to wynne theem ruede.” 

RiUon : A ncient Songs, L 47. 

* af-fear' (I), v.t. (pa. par. * affeared, &c.). 
[A.S. aftrran = to frighten.] [Afear.] 

* af-fear' (2), v.t. [Affeer, (1).] 
*,af-fcared', * af-feard’, pa. par. [Affear.] 

* af-fec-ci-oun, s. [Affection.] 

af-fect; v.t. [Lat. offecto, -avi = to strive 
’ after, to pursue, to aim at, to feign (lit. — to- 
pretend to) ; Ger. affektiren; Fr. affecter; Sp 
afectar; Port, affectar ; Ital. affettarc.] 

L To exert an iDfluence upon, or produce 
an effect upon. 

1. In a general sense (of persons or things): 
“But, though the nuijority was diminished, the 

result was not affected." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xv. 

"... and the balance of maritime power would, 
not’ be affected by an union between Spain and 
Austria."— lb id., ch. xxilL 

" The tides were very curiously affected." — Da mein. .* 
Voyage round the World, ch. xiv. 

” Dcm. Chiron, thy ears want wit, thy wit wants edge 
Aud manners to intrude where I am graced ; 

And may. for aught thou know st, affected be. 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicu*. U- 1. 

2. Specially (of persons) : 

(a) To bring under the influence of a disease 
or morbid influences. 


boil, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hi.11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb — & 

-clan — shan. -tion, -sion, cioun = shun ; -?ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bol, d^k 
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affect— affection 


•'The climate affected their health and spirit*." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. xvL 
'* On the other hand, the laborious part of mankind 
are much more rarely affected hy this prolonged lorm 
of phthisis."— CycL Pract. Med., iv m 

(&) To cause to feel emotion. 

” Mine eye affecteth mine heart because of all the 
daughters of my city."— Lam. iii. 61. 

. . this old gentleman [Mr. Sagacity! ns he 
told me the story, did himself seem to be grcAtly 
affected therewith.” — Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progr., pt 2. 

(c) To render well or ill disposed to. 

“Buck, Well, then, no more hut this: Go, gentle 
C atea br, 

And, as it were far off. sound thou Lord Hastings, 

How he doth stand affected to our purpose." 

Shakesp. : King Richard III., Ill, L 
" But the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected against the 
brethren, '— A ett xiv. 2. 

In these senses the part of the verb which 
generally occurs is the past participle. 

IL To inspire with love ; to desire, to follow 
after. 

* 1, To inspire with love, to love. 

(a) To inspire with love. 

" Is thine own heart to thine own face affect ed f " 

Can thy right hand seize love upou thy left? " 

Shakeap. : Veruu and Adonis. 

(b) To love, to like, to be fond of, to be 
partial to. 

" Go, let him have a table by himself ; 

For he does neither affect company. 

Nor is he fit for it. indeed." 

Shakesp. : Timon qf Athetis, L 2. 

2. To desire, to pursne, to strive after, to 
aim at, to endeavour after. 

(a) With a person for the agent (used in the 
foregoing senses) : 

" And He. that wears the crown Immort.dly, 

Long guard it yours 1 If I affect it more 
Than as your honour, and as your renown. 

Let me no more from this obedience rise." 

Shakeap. : King Henry IV., Part II., iv, 4. 

" For shame, be friends ; and loin for that yon jar. 

'Tia policy and stratagem must do 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve.” 

Shakeap. : Titus A ndronicut, IL L 
" Thy soldier, servant ; making peace or war. 

As thou affect'#.’' 

Shakeap. ; Antony and Cleopatra . L 8. 

(b) IFifft. o thing for the agent : To tend to, 
to assume. 

"The drope of every fluid affect a round figure, hy 
the mutual attraction of their parts ; as the glo!>e of 
the earth and sea affeett a round figure, by the mutual 
attraction of its parts hy gravity,"— Newton : Optic*. 

111. To feign, to pretend. 

Specially : 

1. To pretend to feel as one does not really 
feel ; to be what one is not ; or to ba acting in 
one way whilst really doing ao in another. 

•’The old hypocrite had, it woe said, while affecting 
reverence ana love for his master, given the fatal 
signal to his master's enemies," — Alacaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xx. 

*' The interlopers, therefore, determined to affect the 
character of loyal men, who were determined to stand 
hy the throne against the insolent tribunes of the 
City."— liid., ch. xviii. 

. those who affected to observe it made ficti- 
tious conveyances to their kinsmen, who held the 
laud merely as trustees, while the great majority set 
the law at open defiance." — Lewi* : Early Rom. Hist., 
ch. xiii. 

2. To prefer or choose for the sake of 
artifice. 

"Great masters of our language, in their most 
dignified compositions, affected to use French wards, 
when English words, quite as expressive and melo- 
dious, were at band."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iii 

# affect', # affect e, s. [In Ger. affekt, fr. 

affcctus = (1) state or disposition of body 
or mind ; (2) love, desire, sympathy,] 
t 1. A property of the mind ; an affection or 
other emotion of the heart. 

" It seemeth that as the feet have a sympathy with 
the head, ao the wrists have a symiiathy with the 
heart ; we see the affects and passions of the heart, and 
spirits are notably disclosed by the pulse."— Bacon : 
Eat. Hist., No. 97. 

2. Quality or circumstance of anything. 

", . . of the influences of heaven, of heat, cold, 
moiiture, drought, unolitie* active, passive, and the 
like, have swallowed up the true passages, and pro- 
cesses, and affects, and consistencies of matter, and 
natural bodies."— Ba con : Nat. Hist., Cent. IX., § 635. 

* &f-fec'-tate, * &f-fec-ta-ted, a. [Lat 
affedutus, pa. par. of affecto.] [Sea Affect.] 
Marked by affectation, far-fetched. 

’’Acccrsitum dictum. An oration to much affect ate, 
or as we sale, to farre let." — Elyot : Diet. 

"A style or oration too much affected with strange 
words; a little curious or affect at ed ; with too much 
affectation or curiosity." — Barret. 

iif-fec-ta'-tion, s. [In Fr. affectation; Ita! 
nffettazione, fr. Lat. affcctatio — an eager desire 
for; conceit.] 


1. Love of or to, fondness for, affection. 

(a) With no culpability implied, but the 
reverse : 

" There are even bonds of affectation, bonds of 
mutual respect, and .eciprocal duties between man 
and wife"— Bp. Hall : Cases qf Conscience. 

(b) With some slight culpability implied : 

" In things of their own nature indifferent, if either 
councils or particular men have at auy time, with 
sound judgment, mishked conformity between the 
church of God and infidels; the cause thereof hath 
been somewhat else than only affectation of dissimili- 
tude."— Hooker : Ecet. Pol., bk. iv.. § 7. 

2. An aiming at, a striving after. 

"It was not any opposition to the law of Moses, nor 
any danger threatened to the temple, bnt pretended 
sedition and affectation of the crown objected, which 
moved Pilate to condemn him." — Pear ion : On the 
Creed , Art. 4. 

3. An attempt to appear to possess what 
one really does not possess, or to be what one 
is not ; pretence, show. 

It is sometimes followed by of, as “ an 
affectation of wit," “an affectation of virtue." 

” Affectation. A curious desire of a thing which 
nature has not given." — Rider. 

M Romance ! disgusted with deceit. 

Far from tby motley court I fly. 

Where A ffeetation holds her seat, 

And sickly Sensibility.” 

Byron : Hour* of Idleness : To Romanes. 

aX-fcct -ed, pa. par. & a. [Affect.] 

L As past participle: With meanings corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

IL As adjective : 

* 1. Beloved, 


. in ali the desperate hours 
Of his affected Hercules." 

Chapman : Iliad, viiL SI 8. 


2. Given to false show ; pretending to what 
is not natural or real ; unnatural (applied to 
persona). 

" He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too odd, 
as it wer e.''— Shakesp. : Love's Labour t Lost, v. L 
" , . . a most affected and pedantic writer."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. iL 


af-fect'-ed-l$r, adv. [Affected.] In an 
affected manner. 

Specialty : 

1. Studiously, with laboured intention. 

", . . as if they were designed and affectedly 
chosen for that purpose."—!?. More: Decay of Piety. 

" Nothing in beauty, in habit, in action, in motion, 
can pleas©, that is affectedly laboured and over- 
adorned."— Sprat: Sermon before the King. 

2. In an affected manner ; stiffly, mi- 
natural ly. 

"Perhaps they are affectedly ignorant; they are so 
willing it should be true that thevhave not attempted 
to examine it." — Government qf the Tongue, § 5. 

“ Some have indeed been so affectedly vain as to 
counterfeit immortality." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
viL 10 . 


af-fect'~ed-ness, a . [Affected.] Affecta- 
tion. ( Johnson : Did.) 

af fect'-er, affector, «. [Affect.] 

1. One who affects or produces an effect on 
any person or thing. 

" I beheld your danger like a lover, 

A just affecter of thy faith." 

Beaumont & Fletcher: Botiduca, Hi. 2. 

2. One who pretenda to anything, or who 
practises affectation. 

"The Jesuits, affector s of superiority, and dlsgracers 
of all that refuse to depend upon them."— Sir E. 
Sandy t : State qf Religion. 

* affec'-te-oiis-ljf, adv. [Affectoously.] 

af -fec-tl-bil'-i-t^, s. [Affectiblel] Capa- 
bility of being affected. 

af-fec'-ti-ble, a. [Affect.] Able to be 

' affected ; that may be affected. 


af-fect-Ing, pr. par. &, a. [Affect, v .] 

1. As present participle : With meanings 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

2. As adjective: Touching, moving; fitted 
to excite emotion. 

"... the most affecting eloquence." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit. iv. 

«][ In the same sense as affected. 

"These antick, lisping, affecting phantasies, these 
new tuners of accents. ''—Shakeap. ; Rom. & Jul., iL 4, 

af-fect-ing-ly, adv. [Affecting.] In an 
* affecting manner ; in a way fitted to excite the 
emotions. ( Todd's Johnson.) 

af fec tion, * af-fec-ti-oun, * af-fec- 
ci-oun (0. Eng. & Scotch), s. [In Fr. affec- 
tion ; Jtal. offeziont ; Lat. offcctio, fr. affec- 
tum, aupine of afficlo = to do something to 
affect the mind or body ; ad — to, and facio 
= to make or do.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 

L The state of being affected. 

1. Sympathy of one part of the bodily 
frame with another. ( Shakesp . : Merchant of 
Venice, iv. 1.) 

2. State of the mind in general. 

"... there grows 
In my most ill-composed affection, such 
A st.tnchl< a* avarice that, were I king." 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3. 

3. An emotion of whatever eliaracter. 

" Affections . as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with surfh 
like, being, as it were, the sundry fashions and forms 
of appetite, can neither rise at the sight of a thing in- 
different. nor yet choose but rise at the sight of some 
things. " — Hooker : EccL Polity, bk. i. 

4. Spec. : A drawing of the mind towards 
any person or thing, and which does not 
depart even when that person or thing is 
absent. It is intermediate between dispos'd ion, 
in which there is only a more or less latent 
tendency, and passion, in which there is ex- 
citement aroused, especially by the presence 
of its object. It is chiefly used of parental, 
filial, or conjugal love, as that mutually 
existing between a lover and his mistress; 
but it may be also employed of love for one’s 
country, for a party or principle, or anything 
capable of exciting regard. 

% It is followed by to, towards, for, upon , 
or on. 

" My king is tangled in affection to 
A creature of the queen s, Lady Anne Bullen." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iii 2. 

" For ... a grateful affection such as the rest red 
Jews bed felt for the heathen CjTUS."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

"I have reason to dittruot mine own judgment ; a* 
that which may he overborne hy my zeal and affection 
to this cause. "—Bacon. 

” Nor while on Ellen's faltering tongue 
Her filial welcomes crowded hung, 

Marked she, that fear {affection' a proof), 

Still held a graceful youth aloof. 

Scoff .- Lady qf the Lake, iL 22. 

" Thyn is affcccioun of holyDease. 

And myn is love, as of a creature. ” 

Chaucer: C. T., 1100-61. 

H It is sometimes used in the plural. In 
a good sense — 

"All his affections are set on his own country."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

Or in a bad aense. 

"And they that are Christ’s have crucified the 
flesh with the affect ions [margin, pasaionsj and lusts." 
—Galatians v. 24. 

II. A person or thing affected, or constitut- 
ing an object of love or other passion. 

•Specialty : 

* (O. Scotch ) : Relationship, affinity, consan- 
guinity. 

"That na persone offerit to pass vpoun asavssls aslbo 
repellit quhan thai attene to the portie aduersar In 
the lyke, or nenar greis of that same »*rt of affso- 
tloune.'" — Acts James VI. (1607), (ed. 1814), p. 44. 

B. Abnormally : 

1. Affectation. 

"There was nothing in it that could, indict tht 
author of affection. " — Shakeap. : Hamlet, iL 2. 

2, A motion or utterance. 

" Every affection of thelra was an oracle ."— A ndrewss : 
Sermons, v. 67. 

C. Technically : 

1. Med. : A disease or a morbid symptom 
affecting the body. 

" Local palsy seated In either extremity is mostly, 
as all the other forms of local palsy, found as the first 
step or stage to a more extended affection."— Cycl, 
Pract. Med., iiL 251. 

2. Mental Phil, and Ethics: The same a a 
A., I. 4 (q.v.). 

3. Painting: Passion represented on the 
canvas in a lively manner. 

"Affection is the lively representment of any passion 
whatsoever ; as if the figures stood not upon a cloth or 
board, but as if they wer© acting upon a stage."— 
Wot ton : Architecture. 

4. Math, and Nat. Phil. : An essential 

attribute, quality, or property of a number, 
quantity, magnitude, body, or anything. 

"The certainty and accurateness which isattrilaited 
to what mathematicians deliver, must he restrained 
to what they teach concerning those purely mathema- 
tical disciplines, ari thine tick and geometry ; where th# 
affections of quantity are abstractedly considered." — 
Boyle. 

" The mouth being necessary to conduct the voice to 
the shape of its cavity, necessarily gives the voice 
some particular affection of sound in its passage before 
it comes to the lips."-— Holder : Elements qf Speech. 


t af-fec'-tion, v.t. [From the substantive.] 
Vulgar: To show affection to, to love. 

" Eva. But can you affection the ‘oman ? ’ 

Shakesp. : Merry Wires, 1 L 


Ifcte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
K, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* ee, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 


affectionate— affiance 
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fcf-fec’-tion-ate, a. [In Ital. affezzionato.] 
A. Of persons: 

1. Of a loving disposition, tending to love, 
amorous. 


’* Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly Industrious." 

Wordtworth : Excursion, hk. L 


'•From bis epistle* it appears that St Paul was a 
man of warm feelings and of a/Toc/ionafe disposition. 
—Duke V Somerset: Christian Theology, 


2. Inspired with intense and loving venera- 
tion for. 

“Man, In his love to Ood and desire to please Him, 
can never be too affectionate,"— Sprat. 


1 3, Strongly in favour of. (Followed by to.) 

•• As for the Parliament, it presently took fire ; being 
affectionate at old to the war of France. —Bacon : 
Henry >7/. 

* 4. Affected. 


•» Wise rather than affectionate and singular."— 
Brooks : Works, i. 226. 


*5. Angry, impetuous. 

B. Of things: Indicating or expressing love. 
•• . . . In Uis speech, assured them in gracious and 
affectionate language . . .** — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cL xxxv. 


* af-fec-tion-ate, v.t. [From the adjective.} 
To inspire with love to ; to dispose or incline 
to. (Generally in passive voice, and specially 
in past participle.) 

Be kindly affectionate d one to another ."— Sew 
Testament, Cambridge (1663). 


* af-fec -tion-a-ted, pa. par. & cu [Affec- 
tionate, r.) 

* af-fec'-tion-ate-ljf, adv. [Affectionate ] 
In an affectionate manner. 

••So. being affectionately desirous of you . . . "— 
1 The**, ii. 8. 


“After hys death his life ngaiu was dally wished 
and affrcteously emung his subjeutes desyred. —Hud: 
Edward f. 61. 

2. Passionately. 

“To locke up the gates of true knowledge from them 
that affect uouslv seketh it to the glory of God. is a 
property belongyuge oulyetothe hypocritith Pharisees 
and false lawyers.’ — Lelund : New Years Gift. 

* af-fee -ble, V.t. [Fr. affaiblir, affoiblir .] To 
enfeeble. 

•' ... the affeebled members.”— H arrison: Descrip. 
Eng., p. 214. 

taf-feer' (1), *af-fear‘, v.t. [O. Fr. afeurcr 
= to fix a price officially ; Low Lat. afforo : 
ad = to, and forum, for us — price (Skcat).] 
Old Law : To confirm. 

“Oooduess dares not check thee! wear thou thy 
wrougs, , „ . 

The title is affecred /—Fare thee well, lord : 

I would uot be the villain that thou think'st." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, Iv. a. 

taf-feer' (2), v.t. [Afferou.] 

Law: To reduce a vague and excessive 
penalty to one that is fixed and moderate. 
(Huloct.) 

t af-feered' (1 & 2), pa. par. [Affeer (1 & 2).] 

af-feer'-er, s. [Affeer (2).*] One whoaffeers, 
’ that is, reduces a vague and excessive penalty 
to one moderate and certain. 

af feer -mg (1 & 2), pr. par. [affeer (1 <fc *2).] 

af-feer'-ment, s. [Affeer (2).] The act or 
* process of afi'eeving, or reducing a vague and 
excessive penalty to one that is fixed and 
moderate. 

af-feer'-or, s . [Affebob.J 


af fec'-tlon-ate-ness, 5. [Affectionate.] 

* The quality of being atfectionate ; fondness, 
affection. 

“They [the tetters of Cowper] unite the playfulness 
of a child, the affection* tenets of a woman, end the 
strung sense of a man ."— Quarterly Review, No. 59, 
p. 185. 

Q,f-fec'-tioned, a. 

L Disposed. (Generally in composition.) 

“Be kindly affectioncd one to another."— Rom. 
ill. 10. 

* 2. Imbued with affectation. 

••An trffcctioned ass. that cons stato without bool t, 
and utters it by great swathe.”— Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Eight, ii 3. 

t af-fec'-tious, a. [Affect.] Affectionate. 

•* Kisse of true kindness and affections love.” 

Tragedy of Nero (1607). 

^f-fec'-tlous-Xy, adv. [Affectious.] In an 
affecting manner ; so as to produce an effect. 
(Johnson : Diet.) 

t af-fec'-tive, a. [In Fr. affcctif.] Fitted to 
affect, moving. 

(a) Of persons : 

"He was an instructive and grave rreacher; more 
Instructive thou affective."— Burnet : Hat. of hit Own 
Timet (ices). 

(h) Of things : 

•• Pain Is so uneasy & sentiment, that very little of it 
Is enough to corrupt every enjoyment ; and the effect 
Ood intends this variety of ungrateful and affective 
sentiments should have on us. Is to reclaim our affec- 
tions from this valley of tears.”— Rogers. 

* af-fec'-tive -ly, adv. [Affective.] In such 
a way as to affect. (Todd : Johnson’s Diet.) 

of-fect'-or , & [Affectek.] 

* of-fec'-tu-al, «. [Effectual.] 


*af fend e, v.t. [Offend.] 

af -fer-aunt, pr. par. [Affere (2), v .] Be- 
longing to, attaching to ; forming a distin- 
guishing mark or characteristic of. 

af-fer'-dede, pa. par. [Afeared.] 

*af-fere' (1), v.t. [Afear.J 


•af-fere' (2), v.t. [A N. offerer = to belong.] 
To belong to, to pertain to, to be a distin- 
guishing mark or characteristic of. 

“ He w as then buryed at Winchester in royall wise. 
As to euche a prince of reason should affere.' 

Hardy ng: Chron., p. 106. 


* af-fere' (Eng.), af-fer', a-feir, effeir, 
ef-fere' (all Scotch). [Affair.] 

I. Business affairs. (ScoteJu) 

•• Quhen the king hod left the apering, 

Hya charge to the gud king tauld he 
And he raid he waa hlythly se 
Hva hrotbyr, and se the offer 
Off that cuntr£, and of thar wer. 

Barbour, xvj. 27, MS. (y<irmeion.) 


2. Warlike preparation, equipment for war. 
(Scotch.) 

“Erll Patrik, with xx. thousand, hut lett 
Befor Dunbar a stalwart sage lie eett 
The told Wallace off PatrlUis gret offer. 

Wallace, val 166. MS. (Jamieson.) 


3, Appearance, show. (Scofcft.) 

“ But off tbair noble gret offer 
Thair service, nn tbair realty w 
Ye sail her na thing now for me. 

Barbour, ii. 162, MS. (Jamieson.) 

4. Countenance, demeanour, deportment. 
(Eng. & Scotch.) 


•• That fre answered with fayr afetr 
And said, ‘Schir, mercie for your niycht 
Thus man 1 bow and arrow is bear. 

M urning Maiden. (Maitland Poems, p. 267.) 


&f-fec'-tu-al-Iy, adv. [Affect.] Passion- 
ately. 

•'. . . concerning yd* favo 1 * which 1 most affec- 
tually covcyte.”— Coff. MSS. 

of-fec-tu-os -i -ty, s. [Low Lat. affectucsitas, 
' fr. Class* Lat. affect uosus = full of inclination 
or love.] The quality of being full of love 
or other passion; passionateness. ( Johnson : 
Diet.) 

* af fec -tu-ous, a. [In Ital. affettnoso; Lat. 
affectuosns = full of love; from affectus=(\) 
state or disposition of body or mind, (2) sym- 
pathy, love.] Affectionate. (Scotch.) 

"We aucht to Info our self and sa our nlchtbour 
with ane affectuous and trew lufe unfeynltly."— 
Archbp. Hamilton : Catech. (1551). 

* af-fcc'-tu-ous ly, * af-fec'-te-ous-ly. 

iulv . [Affectuous.] 

1. Affectionately. 

" I have sought bym desirously. 

I have sought bym ojfcctuou*ly.“ 

Keliq Anftg . , 11 15". 


af-fer -ent, a. [Lat affere ns, pr. par. of affero 
= to bear or carry : ad — to, and fero — to 
bear.] 

Phys. : Bringing to, conducting to, as 
opposed to efferent = bearing or conducting 
away from. [Efferent.] 

. . these vessels being styled afferent as they 
enter the gland, and efferent os they leave it."— Todd 
it Boicman : Physiol. An*t„ 1L 274. 

"The terms efferent and afferent are only so far 
applicable to certain nerves, as they refer to the direc- 
tion in which such nerves apt*- or to propagate the 
change produced in them, or to the jiosltlon at which 
the effects of the stimulation become manifest, that 
direction having reference to the point at which the 
stimulus is designed to act. ’— Ibid p. 231, 

“Of these fibres, some are afferent, or Incident, 
others efferent, or reflex : and these two kinds have an 
immediate hut unknown relation to each other, so 
that each afferent nerve has its proper efferent one, 
the former “being excitor and the latter motor.”— 
Ibid., pp. 322- A 

* af-fe ris, af-fe irs, imjiersonal v.i. [O. Fr. 
ajffert, iuipers. v.*s belongs to, from Lat. affcrl, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of affero — to bring to ; ad 
= to, aud fero - to briug.J (Scotdi.) 


1. Becomes, belongs to, is proper or ex- 
pedient. 

"I saU ola frely in all thing 
Hold it. m it ajferis to king." 

Barbour, i. 162, MS. (Jamieson.) 

2. Ia proportionate, corresponds. 

•*. . . great sums ajfciring to their condition and 
rank, and quality oi their crimes.'* — Act Council 
(16&J). ( Wodrow, ii. 3,181.) 

*af-ferm', v.t. [Affirm,] 

* af-fcrm'-ld, pa. par. [Affirmed.] 

af-fer'- or, af-feer-or, s. [From A.N. 
uffeurer=U> tax, assess, moderate.] [Affeer.] 

Law : One appointed in court leets, and 
sometimes elsewhere, to act with others in 
deciding upon oath what amount of peuaity 
should be inflicted on any one who has com- 
mitted an offence to wbich no precise punish- 
ment is attached, but the amount of which is 
left to be settled when all the circumstances 
are taken into account. 


* ai'-fe se, V.t. [Deriv. uncertain. Halliwell 
believes that it has no affinity to A.S. phesian 
= to drive away, or to phcece, with which 
Richardson connects it. He thinks it is from 
Old Eng. fesyne = to make afraid. Used in 
Prompt. Parv., p. 158.] To frighten. 

“She for a while was well Bore affesed. " 

Broione : Shepherd' t Pipe, ecL L 

* af-fe SC d , pa. par. [ A ffes e. ] 

af fe-tu-6-SO, odv. [In Ital. an adj., not an 

* adv. = affectionate, obliging, kind : fr. affetto 
= love, affection.] 

Music : In a smooth, tender, affecting 

manner, and hence to be performed slowly 
rather than quick. It is much the same as 
con affetto. 


f aft'-gate, s. [Scotch a/=off ; gatt= manner.] 
A mode of disposing of. (Used specially of 
merchandise.) (5cofc/i.) (Jamieson : Diet. 
Suppl.) 

t alt hand (either as one word, affhand ; or 
as a compound, aff-hand), adv . & a. Oft hand. 

*• Wer't my case, yet clear it up aff-hand." 

Ramsay . Poems, ii. 154. 

t aff- hands, s. Off hands, hands off. 

“. . . hut aff-hands ia fair play."— Scott : Old Mor- 
tality, ch. iv. 

af-f l -an$e, * gi*-f y^-aun^e, s. [Norm.-Fr. 
affiaunce= confidence ; Ital. fidanza, fidenza — 
confidence ; Sp.Jianza — bail, surety ; Low Lat. 
fdantia , fr. Lat . Jides = faith.] [See the verb.) 

1. A eontract of marriage, betrothal ; the 
solemn pledging of faitb to marry a certain 
person, or give a certain person in marriage. 

•' At last such grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That T that lady to my spouse had won ; 

Accord of friends, consent of parents sought, 
Affyaunce made, my happiness begun. 

* Spenser : P. Q., IL iv. 2L 

“In many countries it is necessary to tarry long in 
the vestibule of the temple before advancing to the 
altar under the title of affiance*. — Bowring : Ben- 
tham's Works, i, 367. 

2. Affinity, connection. 

<• . . religion and smverstltlon have more affi- 

ance, though the one be light and the other darkness, 
than superstition andprofaneness. which ore both 
vicious extremities." — Hooker : Ecel. PoL, v., § 65. 

3. Implicit, or at least strong, trust in man 
or in God. 

*' Ah ! What's more dangerous than this fond affiance t 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are hut borrowed. 

Shakesp. Henry 17., Part 11., UL L 
“ There can be no surer way to success, thou by dis- 
claiming all confidence in ourselves, and referring the 
events of things to Ood with an implicit affiance. — 
Attcrbury : Sermons. 

af-fl'-ance, V.t. [From the substantive (q.v.). 

* Fr. ftancer — to belroth ; Sp. aAfouar = to 
bnil, to fix \sith ropes ; Ital. Jidanzare = to 
caution, to guarantee, to betroth : from Lat. 
= faith, trust.] [Affy, Affidavit.] 

1. To betroth one In marriage; solenuilyand 
ceremoniously to promise one in marriage. 

“Halifax's on Iv son had been ^auerd tc the Lady 
Mary Finch. Nottingham's daughter .*'— Macaiday : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. To inspire with confidence. 

•• Doubt you the gods ? Lo ! P.dlas' self descends. 
Inspires thy counsels, and thy tolls attends. 

In me affianc'd, fortify thy breast.” „ 

Pope: Homer's thlyssey, hk. xx., 6. —59. 
"Pay doe devotions to the martial maid. ( 

And rest, affianc’d in her guardian aid. 

JbltL. £91-4 

“Stranger (replied the prinre), securely rest, 
Affianc'd in our faith ; henceforth our guest. 

thiA xv. SO 




boil, boy; poilt, j<5^1; cat, fell, chorus, 9 hin, ben 9 h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-tion, -sion, -tioun, -doun = shhn ; §ion, -tlon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous - shus. -ble = bel ; -die = del. 
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affianced— affirm 


af-f i'-an5ed, pa . par . & a . [Affiance, v.] 

As adjective : 

“ It la Baptlafce. »nd his danced mwdeii.’ 

Longfellow : Blind Girl of Castel-CuiU. 

%f-fi'-aui-9er, s. [Affiance.] One who affl- 

* auces ; one who makes a coatract of marriage 
between two people. 

af-fl'-an-^ing, pr. par. [Affiance, ».] 
^af-fifh'e, v.t. [0. Fr. ajicher, from Lat.Jtfo 
= to fix.] [Affix.] To fix, to settle. 

" Of that they sen a womm&n riche 
Ther wol they alle here love affiche." 

GowerXS. (HalliwelL) 

* ^f-fi-da -tion, s. [Law Lat. affido = to 
pledge one’s faith.] [Affiqavit.] A con- 
tract of mutual fidelity. 

af-f i-da' vlt, s. [Law Lat.. third pers. sing, 
pret iadic. of affido, pret. affidavi = to plight 
oae’s faith ; Class. Lat. ad = to, aad Jido = to 
trust ; Jides = trust, faith.] 

Law: Properly a voluntary affirmation or 
solemn declaration sworn to before a person 
at liberty to administer an oatb. The affi- 
davit must give the aame and address of the 
person stating the facts within his own 
cognisance, and the exact sources from which 
other facts are drawn. If lawyers present 
affidavits loosely drawn up, their expenses are 
disallowed vvhea costs are taxed. [Motion.] 

**. . . an affidavit (the perfect tense of the verb 
affido) being a volantary oath before some judge or 
officer of the court, to evince the truth of certain facta, 
upon which the motion is grounded ; tbongb no such 
affidavit is necessary for payment of money into 
court"— Blackstone: Comment., bk. iiL, ch. xx_ 

"Count Rechteren should have made affidavit that 
his servauts had been affronted ; and then .Monsieur 
Mesnager would have done him justice.”— Spectator. 
No. 4$L 

* Affidavit Office in Chancery: An office lor 
the reception aod custody of affidavits. It 
was abolished by 15 & 16 Viet., c. 87, ss. 27 & 
29, and its functions transferred to the Clerks 
of Records and Writs. 

•af-flC , ».(. [Affy.] 

’* affied', par. <5t a. [Affy.] 

* af-f lie, *a-flle, r.f. [Fr affiler ; Ttal. 
affilare — to sharpen; Sp. a filar : fr. Fr. fit = 
an edge ; Lat. Jilum — a thread.] To rub, to 
polish. (Lit. <£ fig.) 

11 For when he hath his tonge aflled 
With soft speche and with lesynge." 

Gower: Conf. A nuint., bk. L 

*af fil i-a-hle, a. [Affiliate.] That may 
be affiliated! ; chargeable as a result. (With 
on or upon . ) 

" Affiliable upon the force which the sun radiates." 
— Herbert Spencer: Firtt Principle s, ch. xvlL 

af-fil 1 -ate, v.t. [Fr. affilier, fr. Lat. ad — 
to, aod filius = a soq.] 

1. To adopt into one's family as a son or 
daughter. 

2. To attempt legally to fix the paternity of 
an illegitimate child on one. 

. hence there would be no medical ground 
for affiliating the child to one man rather than the 
other. "—Jay for : Med. /urii., ch. lxix. 

3. To adopt as a member of a political or 
other society ; or to adopt a society as a 
branch of a larger and more extensive one 
xvith the same aim. 

** Affiliated in every garrison with the Jacobin clnh.” 
—Hyde: Lamartine's Girondists, bk. L, § 19. 

4. To attribute to. 

"Upon him, in general, all rites and ceremonies of 
unknown antiquity were affiliated."— Lewis : Cred. 
Early Horn. Hist., ch. xi.. pt. i., § 13. 

af-f il-i-a- ted, pa. par. & a. [Affiliate.] 

af-fU'-i-a-ting, pr. par. & a. [Affiliate.] 

Af-fll l-a'-tion, s. [Fr. affiliation, from Low 
* Lat. affiliatio, from Lat. ad = to ; Jilius=a son.] 

1. Adoption of a child iato a family. 

2. Law : Legal assignment of an illegitimate 
child to the real or reputed father. 

"Questions of paternity are involved in those re- 
lating to affiliation." — Taylor : Med. Juris., ch. lxix. 

Affiliation order : An order from a court of 
law designed for this purpose. 

3. The initiation of one into a political or 
other society ; also the adoptiou of a smaller 
society by a larger and more powerful oae 
having tbe same aim. 

^ af- f in -age, s. [Fr. affinage.) The refiniag 
of metals. (Skinner: Diet.) 


* af-ffne, 5. (Lat. affinis, s. = a relative ; adj. 
= (1) at the border (ad finem) ; hence, border- 
ing, (2) connected with.] A relative. 

"... as affine* and alyes to the holy orders.” 

Hall : Henry Til., L 50. 

af-fi'ne (l), V.t. [From Affine, s. (q.v.)] To 

* join in affinity. 

" . . Now, sir, be judge yourself. 

Wh ether I in any just term am affin'd 
To love the Moor.’ Shakesp. : Othello, L L 
” If partially affin'd, or leagued in office. 

Thou dost deliver more or leas than truth. 

Thou art no soldier." Ibid., ii. 3. 

* af-fi'ne (2). v.t. [Fr. offiner.] To refine. 
(Skinner: Diet.) 

* af -fined' (1 A 2), pa. par. [.Affine (1 & 2).] 

* af-fin -ing (1 & 2), pr. par. [Affine, v. 
(1 & 2).] 

af-fin'-i-ta^tive-ly, adv. [Affinity.] By 

means of affinity. 

af-fln'-i-ty, s. [In Ger. affinitat ; Fr. 
offinite; ltal. affinita, fr. Lat affin\tas = ( 1) 
neighbourhood, (2) relationship by marriage, 
(3) union, connection.] 

L Ordinary Language & Law : 

L Lit. : Tbe relationship contracted by 
marriage between a husband aod his wife’s 
kindred, or between a wife and her husbaad’s 
kindred. It is opposed to consaaguinity, or 
natural relationship by blood. It is of three 
kinds : (1) direct, viz., that subsisting between 
a husbaad aad his wife’s blood relatiofls, and 
vice versa ; (2) secondary, or that which sub- 
sists betweea a husband and bis wife’s rela- 
tions by marriage ; aod (3) collateral , or that 
whittli subsists betweea a husbaad and tbe 
relations of his wife’s relations. 

*[ The word affinity in this, as other mean- 
ings, may be followed by with, to, or hetweeti. 

“ And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of 
Egypt, and took Pharaoh x daughter, and brought her 
into the city of David.”— I Kings iii. L 

” . . . Tbe Moor replies, 

That he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus.” 

And great affinity."— Shakesp. : Othello, iii. L 
"He would douhlless gladly have avoided the 
scandal which must be the effect of a mortal quarrel 
between persons bound together hy the closest ties of 
consanguinity and affinity."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. viL 

2. Connections (not aecessarily by 1.) ; 
associates. 

3. Fig. : The resemblance produced, more 
or less remotely, by a common origin between 
languages now in many respects distinct. Or 
generally, the similarity between things which 
essentially resemble each other. 

“There Is a close affinity between Imposture and 
credulity . "—Lewis : Influence of Authority, ch. iii. 

IL Biol. Sing. & plur. : A resemblance, or 
resemblances, on essential poiats of structure 
between species, genera, orders, classes, &c., 
really akin to each other, and which should be 
placed side by side in any natural system of 
classification. To this Mr. Darwin would add 
that the resemblances arise from the fact that 
the species in which they occur were derived 
at a more or less remote date from a common 
ancestor. Affinity differs from analogy, the 
latter term being applied to resemblances 
betw’eea aaimals or plants aot really akin, but 
which ought to be more or less widely sepa- 
rated in classifications. Thus the falcons, the 
hawks, the eagles, Ac., are related to each 
other by genuine affinity ; but the similarity 
oq certain points, such as the possession of 
retractile claws, between the raptorial birds 
and the feline race of mammals, is one only 
of aaalogy. 

"We can understand, on these views, the very im- 
portant distinction between real affinities and ana- 
logical or adaptiveresemblances."— fianrin; Origin of 
Species, ch. xiii. 

“ . . . tbe nature of tbe affinities which connect 
together whole group# of organisms. n —Ib id., pt. i., 
ch. L 

ILL Chemistry: 

\. Chemical affinity, or chemical attrac- 
tion, is the force by which union takes place 
between two or more elements to form a 
chemical compound. According to another 
definition, it is a force exerted between two 
or more bodies at an infiaitely minute dis- 
tance apart, by which they give rise to a new 
substance baviog different properties to those 
of its component parts. Elements have the 
greatest affinity for other elements which 
differ most in their chemical properties. 
Thus H has great affinity for Cl and 0, but 
the affinity between O aad Cl is much weaker. 


Acids uaite readily with alkalies, most metala 
with sulphur. When two salts are mixed 
together they are decomposed if an iasolnbl# 
substance can be formed : thus AgN0 3 + NaCI 
yields Na> T 0 3 and insoluble AgCl, and BaClj 
+ MgS0 4 yields MgCl 2 and insoluble BaSO*. 
A strong acid generally expels a weaker one, 
as H 2 S0 4 expels HC1 or C0 2 , aad Ct> 2 precipi- 
tates SiOa ; but whea twx salts are fused, if a 
more volatile compound is formed, it is driven 
off, as when NH 4 C1 is heated with dry CaCO«, 
then (>’II 4 >iC0 3 volatises. Si0 2 fused with 
salts expels the strongest acids and forms 
silicates. Iron filings heated to redness iQ a 
tube decomposes the vapour of water, bat H 2 
passed over red-hot oxide of iroD reduces it to 
a metallic state. These reactions are due to 
the diffusion of gases, the resulting gas being 
diffused through tbe mass of vapour passing 
through the tube. The relative affinities be- 
tweea different substances varies with tbeir 
temperature, insolubility, and power of vapo- 
risation. The aascent state is favourable to 
chemical combination : thus H and N unite 
readily when organic matter containing N is 
decomposed by heat or putrefaction, also H 
with S. This is due to the bonds of the atoms 
being liberated at the niomeut of decomposi- 
tion. Disposing offinity is the action of a 
third body, which brings about tbe unioa of 
two other bodies, as Ag+ Si0 2 and alkali 
forms a silicate of silver ; Pt is attacked by 
fused KIIO. Organic decompositions in the 
preseace of caustic alkali, or lime, are also 
examples. Catalysis is the action of a body 
to bring about a chemical reaction whilst the 
body itself undergoes no perceptible chaDge, 
as MqOo ia the preparation of O from KC10 3 . 
Certain ~chemi cal compounds at high tempe- 
ratures arc dissociated from each other, as 
NH 4 Cl at high temperatures forms NH 3 
HC1. Chemical union is promoted by finely 
dividiag the substances ; thus finely-divided 
metals, as iroa or lead, take fire in the air, 
unitiog with O. Alteration of temperature 
alters the affinity ; thus mercury heated to its 
boiling-point absorbs oxygen, which it libe- 
rates at a higher temperature ; also BaO ab- 
sorbs 0 at a low heat, formiag BaOo, and 
gives it off at higher temperatures. Strong 
bases generally replace weaker bases ; thus 
alkalies precipitate oxides of iron, Ac. 

"The affinity which held together the elements of 
the organic suhstancea is destroyed hy tbe cause which 
Occasioned their death, and they are set free to obey 
new affinities and form new compounds .”— Todd * 
Botcman : PhysioL Anal., i. 12. 

2. Affinity of solution is such aa affinity a3 
exists between a soluble salt and the fluid In 
which it is dissolved. Till the liquid is satu- 
rated with the salt the two can combine in an 
indefinite ratio, instead of being limited to the 
fixed proportions in which alone chemical 
affinity operates. 

IV. Nat. Phil. Current affinity : The force 
of voltaic electricity. 

V. Psychol. : An alleged attraction existing 
between persons, generally of tbe opposite sex ; 
a supposed union or attraction of minds. Also 
tbe person exerting such influence. (A doc- 
trine of spiritualism.) 

* af-f ire', adv. [Afire.] 

af firm', * af-ferme , v.t. & i. [In Fr. 

’ o {firmer ; Sp. afirmar ; Port offirmar; ItaL 
affiermare , affirmare, all fr. Lat q^rmo = (1) to 
make steady, to corroborate, (2) to assert 
positively : ad used intensively ; Jirmo = to 
strengthen^; ytrmus = firm.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To strengthen, to confirm. 

” The Pepe aet that terme, for his bopyug was 

The pes tbei suld afferme, for dred of harder cas.“ 

R . Brunne, p. 311 

^ See also B. 

2. To assert positively, to allege confidently, 
to aver. (Followed by the objective case or 
by Maf, introducing the statement asserted.) 

(n) In a general sense : 

"... a mere speculative propoaitiou which many 
members might be willing to affirm without scruti- 
nising it severely .”— Ma ca ul ay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

" And they said unto her. Tbon art mad. Rnt she 
constantly affirmed that it was even ao "—Acts xii. 15. 

(b) Spec. ( Scripture ) : To teach dogmati- 
cally, to preach. 

"... these things I will that tbou o^Irm con- 
stantly."— JHtus iii. A 

IL Technically: 

Law <£ Ord. Lang. : To confirm the judg- 
ment of a legal decision ; to ratify a law. 
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B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To declare strongly or posi- 
tively. 

2. Law : To make a declaration solemnly 
before a court of law, or before a magistrate, 
with the object of confirming a fact ; or 
to having an affirmation administered to 
(one) by way of confirmation, or as a sub- 
stitute for an oath : as. The witness affirmed 
to the fact ; or, He was affirmed to the fact. 
(1 f'ebstcr.) 

t af-firm'-a-ble, a. {Affirm.] That may 
be affirmed. 

“Those attributes and conceptions that were applic- 
able and affirmable of him when present, are now 
affirmable and applicable to him though past," — Hale . 
Origin of Mankind. 

* af firm '-a-bly t adv [Affirmable.] In a 
way capable of affirmation ; with certainty. 

“I cannot wryte of such affirmablyf—Hardyng 
Chron., t 68. 

af f irm'-an^e, * affirm -aunije, s. (Lat. 

* affirman$,'pr. par. btaffirmo .] [Affirm.] 

i. Confirmation, ratification of a voidable 
act. 

" This statute did but restore an ancient statute, 
which was itself also made hut iu affirmance of the 
euinmou law." — Bacon. 

t 2. Affirmation, declaration. 

“And e’en when sober truth prevails throughout. 

They swear it, till affirmance breeds a doubt." 

Cowper . Conversation 

af-f irm -ant, s. [Lat. affinnans .] [Affirm- 

* ANCE. ] 

1. Gen. : One who makes an affirmation. 

2. Specially. Law : One who makes a 
solemn declaration in lieu of an oatli. 

&f-f irm-a -tion, * af-fyrm-a'-jy on, s. 

[In Fr. affirmation; Sp. ofirmacion ; ltal. 
affnmazione, all fr. Lat. affirmation [Affirm.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of affirming anything. 

1. The act of confirming anything. 

“ The learned in the laws of our land observe, that 
our statutes sometimes are only t)ie affirmation or 
ratification of that which by common law was held 
before. "—Booker. 

2. The act of asserting anything confidently. 

“This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody 
affirmation, h is to be more virtuous and less attempt- 
able than any of our ladies."— Shakssp. : Cymbeline, 

L t 

t II, The state of being affirmed, confirmed, 
or confidently asserted. 

IIL The thing confirmed, the assertion con- 
fidently made. 

. . allowed the affirmation of a Quaker to he 
received in criminal cases, Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxiiL 

B. Technically: 

1. Logic : The combination of the two terms 
of a proposition so as to produce a statement 
or judgment. 

2. Law: The act of affirming in the sense 
of solemnly declaring in a court of law that 
certain testimony about to be given is true. 
Also the statement made. First, the Quakers 
and Moravians, wbo objected on conscien- 
tious grounds to take oaths, were allowed to 
make solemn affirmations instead ; now, every 
one objecting to take an oath has the same 
privilege ; but, as is just, false affirmations, no 
less than false oaths, are liable to the penalties 
of perjury. 

Of-f Irm’-at-ive, a. & s. [In Fr. affirmatif ; 
' Sp. affirmative ; ltal. affermativo , all from Lat. 
affirmativus.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Confirmatory, imparting confirmation to. 

2. Positive ; dogmatical in assertion. 

, ** Be not confident and affirmative la an uncertain 

matter ; but report thinga modestly and temperately, 
according to the degree of that persuasion which is, or 
ought to oe, begotten hy the efficacy of the authority 
or the reason Inducing thee."— Tay k>r. 

3. Pertaining to that which asserts, as 
opposed to denying a statement or proposi- 
tion. 

. . rather answers to objections than the ade- 
quate materials of affirmative com’ictlon." — Gladstone ; 
Studies of Homer, L *0. 

IL Technically: 

1. Logic £ Gram. : In the same sense as 

A., I. 3. 

* 2. Algebra : Positive, as opposed to nega- 
tive ; having the sign phis + denoting addition, 
as opposed to minus — denoting subtraction. 


“ As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanish 
or cease, there negative ones begin : so in mecbanicks, 
where attraction ceases, there a repulsive virtue ought 
to succeed. "—newton . Optics, 

B. As substantive : That which affirms, as 
opposed to that which denies. 

Used with the definite article before it. 

1. In a general sense : 

"For the affirmative we are now to answer such 
proofs of theirs, as have been before alleged."— Hooker. 

" Whether there are such beings or nut, "tie sufficient 
for my purpose, that many have believed the affirma- 
tive."— Dr yden, 

“The question la, of course, wholly distinct from 
that higher one. whether there exists a Creator and 
Euler of the universe ; and this has been answered in 
the affirmative hy the highest intellects that have 
ever lived." — Darwin: Descent of Man, pt. L, ch. ii. 

2. Specially. Parliamentary or other voting : 
That side of a question voted on which 
affirms, in opposition to that which denies. 

“The Whigs, who had a decided majority in the 
Lower House, were all iox\,\\e affirmative. — Mac a ulay . 
Hist. Eng., ch. xl 

3. Logic: An affirmative pregnant is an 
affirmative implying a negation. 

af f irm’-at -ive-ly, adv. [Affirmative.] 

1. In an affirmative manner, positively. 

" . . . to the end that though I cannot positively 
or affirmatively advise your majesty, or propound unto 
you framed particulars." — Bacon: Adv. of Learn., bk. i. 

2. “Yes” in place of “no.” In a way to 
render support to a motion submitted to one. 

"The people answered affirmatively.' — Carlyle: 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lect IV. 

* af-firmed’, pa. par. & a. [Affirm.] 

af-f irm'-er, s. [Affirm.] One who affirms. 

"If by the word virtue, the afflrmer Intends our 
whole duty to Ood and man, and the denier, by the 
word virtue, means ooly courage, or at most our duty 
toward our neighbour, without including in the idea 
of it the duty which we owe to God."— JFatti .• Logic. 

af-f irm'-ihg, pr. par. [Affirm.] 

af fix’, v.t. (pa. par. affixed , offixt). [Lat. affixus , 

’ pa. par. of affiqo — to fasten to, to fix on : ad 
— to, and figo = to fix ; supine Jixum.] [See 
Affiche.] 

I. Lit. : To fix to the end of, to append 
to, to annex, to subjoin ; also to fix to any 
part of. 

. the Oreat Seal was affixed."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

”... whereas should they [white cabbage butter- 
flies] affix them [their eggs] to the leaves of a plant im- 
proper for their food.”— Bay : On the Creation. 

II. Figuratively: 

1, To fix. (Followed by on or upon.) 

" Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are.” — Spenser. 

2. To connect with, to unite with. 

“ He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be ahle to discern 
their differences one from another." — Locke. 

&f-fix, s. (pi. Af fix es, *af-fix-a). [In 

Ger. affixum; Fr. offixe, fr. Lat. affixus, pi. n. 
affixa = joined to, pa. par. of affigo.) [Affix, v.] 
A word or a portion of a word united to the 
latter portion of another one, and in general 
modifying its signification ; a suffix. 

*!} The plural of this word cam« into the 
English language first as affixa. 

” In the Hebrew language the noun has Its affixa, to 
denote the prenouns possessive or relative." — Clarke : 
Latin Grammar, 

”... fashioning that new-learned language to their 
own innovation of points, affixes, and conjugations."— 
Hoioell : Lett., li. 60. 

affixed', * af-flxt', pa. par. & a. [Affix.] 

af-f lX'-mg, pr. par. [Affix. ] 

t af-fix’-i-on, s. [Lat. affixio = an addition, 
or supplement.] The act of affixing; the 
state of being affixed, or fixed to anything. 

“Six several times do we find that Christ shed his 
blood ; in his circumcision, in his agonies, In his 
crowning, in his scourging, in his affixion, In his 
transfixion."— Bp, Hall : Works, li. 329 

* af-fixt’, pa . par . [Affix.] 

* af-f lx’-tiire, s. [Affix, v .] That which is 
affixed. (Drake.) 

Now superseded by Fixture (q.v.). 

af fla tion, s. [Afflatus.] The act of 
blowing or breathing upon ; the state of being 
blown or breathed upon. 

af-fla'-tus, s. [Lat. = a blowing or breathing 
on, a blast, a breath ; offiatum, supine of affio 


— to blow oil : or ad = to, and flatus = a 
blowing, a breathing; flo = to blow.] 

I. Lit. : A breath or blast of wind. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Theol. : The inspiration by the Spirit of 
God of a prophet, imparting to him power to 
see such future events as God may be pleased 
to reveal to him. 

” The poet writing against hla genius, will he like a 
prophet without his afflatus"— Spence : On the Odyssey. 

2. Ord. Lang. : The divine impartation to 
poets and others of genius. 

af flict', v.t. [From Lat. affiidus, pa. par. of 
offiigo = (1) to fling, strike, or dash against or 
down ; (2) to damage, to ruin, tn weaken, to 
cast down : ad — to, and fligo ss to strike, to 
strike down.] 

1. To inflict on one for some considerable 
time, or even for a briefer period, bodily pain 
or anything else fitted to produce mental dis- 
tress. 

“Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to 
afflict them with their hurdens. "—Exod. i. 11. 

2. To cast down in mind, to make the mind 
distressed ; to trouble. 

(a) In a general sense : 

“ The mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine hoy* 
who was her only son, that she died for grief of it." — 
Addison : Spectator. 

t (b) Spec, (reciprocally) : To practise self- 
humiliation as a religions duty. 

” And this shall be a statute for ever unto you : that 
in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, 
ye shall afflict your soula, and do no work at all. 
whether it be one of your own country, or a stranger 
that sojourneth among you."— Lev. xvi. 29. 

* af-flict', s. [Afflict, v.] A conflict. 

“Continual afflict with hie enemies.'*— Becon: 
Works, IL M2. 

aX-fliCt’-ed, pa. par. & a. [Afflict.] 

“ Say. spirit ! whither hath she fled 
To hiae her poor afflicted head ? ” 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Bylstone, c, vit 

af-flict -ed-ness, s. [Afflicted.] The quality 
or state of being afflicted ; affliction. 

** Thou art deceived if thou tbinkeat God delights in 
the misery and afflictedness of bis creatures. "—.Bp. 
Hall : Balm of Gilead, c, 2, § 6. 

af-flict'-er, s. [Afflict.] One who afflicts. 

af-fllCt'-iAg, pr. par. & a. [Afflict.] 

1. As present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

2. As adjective : Fitted to produce distress 
or trouble ; calamitous, afflictive. 

" What, when we fled amain, pursued and strnck 

"With heaven's afflicting thunder, and besought 

The deep to shelter us? " Milton : P. L„ bk. IL 

af-flict '-ing-1^, adv. [Afflictino.] In an 
afflicting manner. 

af-fllC'-tion, s. [In Fr. affliction ; Sp. afliccion; 
ltal. affiizione, all fr. Lat. affiictio.] [Afflict.] 

t I. The act of afflicting. 

IL The state of being afflicted ; the state of 
being subjected to pain or over-fatigue of body, 
or to mental distress. 

“ Look npon mine affliction and my pain ; and forgive 
all my sins."— Ps. xxv. 18. 

IIL That which tends to produce continued 
bodily pain or mental distress ; a calamity, a 
trouble, a trial. 

" God hath seen mine affliction, and the labour of 
my handa"— Gen. xxxi, 42. 

"The calamity of Moab is near to come, and hi* 
affliction hasteth fast." — Jer. xlviii. 16. 

^ I n this sense it is frequently used in tho 
plural. 

“ Oh, tell me— life is in thj voice— 

How much afflictions were thy choice. 

And Bloth and ease thy scorn. 

Cowper: Trans, fr. Guion, "Joy of the Cross. 

* H Bread of affiiction : 

(a) Bread given to prisoners in jail ; bread 
doubtless inferior in quality, and designed to 
be distasteful to the eater. 

“ And say. Thus saitb the king. Put this fellow In 
the prison, and feed him with hread of affliction and 
with water of affliction, until I return in peace."— 
2 Chron. xvilL 26. 

(h) Unleavened bread consumed by Divine 
command at certain religious fasts and feasts. 

“Thou shall eat no lenveued hread with It: seven 
days shalt thou eat unleavened bread therewith, even 
the bread of affliction."— Dout. xvi. a 

IV. Abstract for concrete: An afflicted per- 
son, a person in poverty or distress. 

“ Then, grant what here all sons of woe ohtaio ; 

For here affliction never pleads in vain.’’ 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. viU., 31, It 
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af-flict'-Ive, a. [In Fr. afflktif; Sp. afiictivo ; 
ltal. aflittivo.] [Afflict.] Giving pain, dis- 
tressing. 

“All this from Jove's afflictive hand we hear. - 

Pope: Burner's Iliad, bk. xiv., 75. 

£f-flict’-ive-ly, [Afflictive.] In an 

‘ afflictive manner ; in a way to cause distress. 

" Tlie fallen m nereis, having acted their first part in 
hraven, are made sharply miserable by transition, 
find more afflict ively feel the contrary etate of bell."— 
Browne : Christ. Mot., x. 2. 

•af-flight' (gh mute), $. [In A.S. ajlygan 
to drive away, to put to flight.] Flight, hasty 
departure. 

** Of the gripe he had a sight 
How etae Dew in affliyht.' 

Torrent of Portugal, p. 82. 

* af-flig -it, pa. par., as if from a verb afflige . 
[ La t. affligo = to afflict.] [Afflict.] (Maundt- 
ville.) ( HalliweU . ) 

t aff Ioof, * afr-luf e, adv. [Aloof.] 

1. Off-hand, unpremeditated, extempore ; 
tha spur of tha moment. 

“But I shall scrihble down some blether 
Just dean aff-loof." 

Burnt : Lfistle to J. Lapraik. 

2. Forthwith, immediately. 

“Sae I was ca'd Into the preceeuoe, and sent awa 
affloof tae sper ye out an' bring ye tae speak tae the 
muckle fo'k.— St. Patrick, L 76. 

-fln-en 5 e, t &f-fltb-en- 9 y, s. [In Fr. 

affluence; Sp. affnenria ; Port, affluencia; 
ItaL afflnenza ; Lat. afftuentio, fr. afflueus = 
flowing to.] 

I. The state of flowing to. (Lit. and Jig.) 

“ . . . a perpetual affluency of animal spirits."— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 247. 

II. The act or series of acts of thronging to. 

**J shall not relate the affluence of young nobles 
from hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince 
being there had been noised."— Il'offon ■ Rcliq.; Life of 
Buckingham. 

III. That which flows to (one). 

Specially : 

1. Wealth of money, or other material 
property. 

”... a youth of misery was concluded with an 
old age of elegance, affluetice, and ease ."— Goldsmith : 
Essay*, iii. 

2. Wealth of emotion, intellect, or any other 
immaterial thing. 

" O precious hours I O golden prime. 

Aud affluence of love and time 1“ 

Longfellow : The Old Clock on the Stair*. 

fiJT-flu-ent, a. & s. [In Fr. affluent; Sp. affu- 
ente; Port, snd ltal. affivente, fr. Lat. oMuens, 
pr. par. of affluo = to flow towards or to : ad 
= to, and fluo — to flow.] 

L As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Flowiog to. 

”... which are afterwards to be increased and 
raised to a greater bulk hy the affluent hlood that is 
transmitted out of the mother's body." — Harvey: On 
Contump! ion, 

2. Fig. : Abounding in wealth. 

(a) Abounding in material wealth. 

“Lifted at length, hy dignity of thought 

And dint of genius, to *n affluent lot. 

He laid his head in luxury's soft lap. ’ 

Cowper: Table Talk. 

(b) Abounding in intellectual, emotional, 
or other immaterial wealth. 

“And flab of every fin thy seas afford, 

Their affluent ioys the grateful realms confess. 

And bless the Power that still delights to hlese.” 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xlx., 134-6, 

IL substantive : The tributary of a river. 

** Mississippi (i.e., the great water), the most im- 
portant river of North America, and, with the Mis- 
souri, its principal affluent, the longest In the world." 
— Eeith Johnstone: Gazetteer. 

ST-flU-ent-ly, adv. [Affluent.] In an afflu- 
ent maimer; abundantly. 

Sf flu-ent~ness, s. [Affluent.] Affluency, 
abundance of wealth. 

af flux, affluxion (Sf-fluk'-shun), s. 

[From Lat. afflunts, pa. par. of affluo = to 
flow to.] 

L A flowing to. 

" An animal that must lie still receives the afflux of 
colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to 
come to it."— ZocJtc. 

2. That which flows to. 

” An inflammation, either simple, consisting of an 
hot and sanguineous affluxion, or else denominahle 
from other humours, according unto the predominancy 
of mel-tncholy, phlegm, or choler." — Brotene : Vulgar 
Errours. 

* af-fond', pret, as if from a verb affindan. 
[A.S. afindan — to find.] 


” A moneth after a man myghtte horn ajfond 
Lyand rtill on the grown d. 

Huntyna pf the Hare, *53. 

* ai’-foiig', v.t [Afonqe.] 

* af-for'-age, 3. [Fr. offerer = to value.] 
[Affeer.] A duty formerly paid in France to 
the lord of a district for permission to sell 
wine or other liquor within his seignior}'. 

* af-for^e, * a-for ’ 90 , v.t. [A.N. afforcer; 
Fr. forcer ; Low Lat. off or no.) 

1 . To force, to compel. (MS. Lincoln.) 
(HalliweU.) 

” Me to aforce is in his thought." 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 89, 

To aforce one's self: To labour to do a thing ; 
to exert one's self. 

“ And hav aforcede horn the more the hetbeue away 
to drive.'’ Robert of Gloucester, 

* 2. To add to, to increase, to strengthen. 
(Blount, &c.) 

•afforce, *af-for se, *a-fdr'se, adv. [Fr. 
forcer.] As if commanded by force ; of neces- 
sity. 

“ Than ffelle it aff one to ffille hem ageyne.” 

Deposition of Bichard If., p. 28. 

* af-fo^e'-ment, * af-f 6 r - 9 i-a-ment, s. 

[Afforce.] 

Law: 

1. The act of strengthening. 

2. The state of heing strengthened, as “an 
offorcement of the assiza." (Will : Wharton's 
Law Lexicon.) 

3. That whicb affords strength ; specially a 
fortress, a stronghold, a fortification. (JSZowiit.) 

af ford’, * a-for the, V.t. & i. [Properly 
’ aford, from A.S. ge-forthian , iforthian — to 
further, promote, from forth.] [Forth. Fur- 
ther, Aforthe.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To put forth, to bring forwards, to pro- 
duce. (Used of fruits, of money, or other 
property of any kind, or, indeed, of anything.) 

** That our gamers may be full, affording all manner 
of store."— Ps. exliv. 13. 

“A large proportion of those divines who had no 
benefices, or whose benefices were too small to afford 
a comfortable revenue, lived in the houses of laymen." 
—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

. . fuses easily, and affords a black pearl a 
little blehby."— Dana : Min., 5th ed., p. 612. 

II. To bestow, to confer upon, to grant to. 
(Followed by two objectives, one of the person 
receiving the boon, and tha other of the boon 
itself; or with one objective, that of the boon, 
with to prefixed to the person to whom it is 
given.) 

" The party whose principles afforded him no 
guarantee would be attached to him hy interest,” — 
Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. vii. 

•■[ Sometimes, though rarely, afford is ap- 
plied to the opposite of a hoon. 

I1X To be able to incur a certain expense ; 
or bear the loss of certain pecuniary or other 
material advantages. 

1. To be able to spend or give away, without 
permanent diminution of one’s resources. 

"... luxuries whieh few could afford to pur- 
chase."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

2 . To he able to sell at a profit, or at least 
without loss. (See v.t.) 

3 . To he able to incur an expenditure of 
feeling, or anything else not of a pecuniary or 
material kind. 

" The same errours run through all families where 
there is wealth enorigh to afford that their sons may 
be good for nothing."— Swift : Mod. Educ. 

". . . He could afford to suffer 
With those whom he saw erffer." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

Intransitive ; To be able to selL 
” They All their magazine* In timee of the greatest 
plenty, that so they may afford cheaper, and increase 
the public revenue at a small expense of its members.' 
—Addison on Italy. 

af-ford'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Afford.] 

* af-for'-deli, a. [Scotch fordel — ready for 
future use.] Alive. (Scotch.) 

“Of his hrether sum ar dead, utheria yet afflyrdell." 
— US. Heal Artmthnot Fa tn.il y. ( Jameson, Suppl.) 

af-ford'-ing, pr. par. [Afford.] 

* af-ford'-ment, s. [Afford.] Grant, do- 
nation. 

If Todd says of affordment, “ A word much 
wanted." 


... your forward helps aud affordment s to Mr. 
Purchaa in the production ox his voluminous work.*-— 
Lord : Dice, of the Sect of the Banians (1630). Dedic. 

* af-for'e, v.t. [A.S. fore = before.] To pro. 
mote, to strengthen, to reoder effective. 

“ Heete and moisture directyth ther passages 
With green fervence f aff arc yong corage*. ' 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 844. 

TI Possibly a mistake for afforce (q.v.). 

af-for'-est, v.t. [Low Lat. offoresto : Lat. ad 
- to, and foresta = forest.] To convert into 
forest. 

” It appearcth hy Chartn de Forest n that be afforested 
many wood9 ."— Sir John Davies : On Ireland. 

af-for-est-a -tion, s. [Afforest.] The act 
or process of converting cultivated land into 
forest ; the state of being so transmuted. 

“The charter de Foresta was to reform the en- 
croachments made In the time of Richard L aud 
Henry II., who had made new afforestations, auo 
much extended the rigour of the forest laws."— Hale . 
Com. Law of Eng. 

&f-for'-est-ed, pa. par. & a. [Afforest.] 
&f-for'-est-Ing, pr. par . [Afforest.] 


* af-form'e, v.t. [Lat. ad = to : fvrno = to 
shape, to fashion ; forma — form, figure, 
shape.] To conform. 

“ To hyin that is most honourable 
Afforme your maners aud entent." 

Doct. of Good Servauntes, p. 8. 


* af-forn', prep. [Aforne.] Before. (MS. 
Ashmole.) (HalliweU.) 


*a-forst’,*a^furst' t *a-ferst\ a. [Athirst ] 
thirsty. 

“ Not balffe ynowh thereof he badde, 

Oft he was aff or ft ." 

The Frcre A the Boy, iv. 


A-ferst hy were for werynesse. 
So sore that n as ende.‘ 

MB. Coll. Trin. 


{HalliweU.) 


* aff -put, t aff-put’-ting, s. [Scotch aff = 
off; Eng. pwf.] Delay, or some pretence for 
it. (Scotch.) 


* af-fTa'ie, S. [Fr. affrayer — to frighten.] 
[Affray.] Fear. 

" But yet I am in grete affraie. 

Lest thou sboldcst uot doe as I sale. 1 

ftomaunt of the Hose, 4,897. 


* af-fra'-mynge, s. [A.S, framian— to 
frame.] 

** Fnunynge or affra myngc, or wynnjrnge. Lucrum, 
emolumentum."— Prompt. Parv., p. 176. 


* af fran <?hise, v.t. [In Fr. affranchir = to 
make free ; ltal. affrancare.] To make free. 


* af fr an ^lused, pa. par. [Affranchise.] 

* af fran ^hi^e-ment, s. [la Fr. affran- 
chisscment .] The act of making free ; the act 
of emancipating from more or less galling 
servitude. 


af-f*&n'- 9 his-xng f pr. par. [Affranchise.] 

* af-fir&p', v.t. & i. 3 ?r. frapper = to strike.] 

[Rap.] 

1. Trans. : To encoonter, to strike down. 

" I have been traiued up In warlike atoure. 

To tosaen apearc aud shield, and to affrap 
The warlike ryder." Spenser r F. Q., II. U 6. 

2. Intrans. : Same sense as No. I (an olyec* 
tive case being implied). 

“They beene ymett, both ready to affrap.” 

Spenser : F. Q-, II. L 26. 

f af fray', v.t. (pa. par. affrayed, afraied). [Fr. 
affrayer = to frighten, especially with sudden 
noise as of something crashing ; Low Lat. 
exfrido = to disturb the peace, from TeuL 
fridh = peace.] [Affrayed, Afraid.] 

1 . To rouse out of a sleep or swoon. 

", . . that had afraied me out of my eleepe." 

Chaucer: Dreame. 

" I was out of my ewowne affraide. * 

Gower: Corf. Aman., bk. vilL 

2. To frighten. 

* Pray let ns first, sayd Salyrane, entreat 
The man hy gentle meanes to let us iu. 

And afterwards affray with cruel threat." 

Spenser : F. <?., Ill lx. 9. 

“ Oh. now I would they had changed voices too : 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray ." 

Shakesp. : Romeo and Juliet, i!L 6. 

3. To put in doubt 

"To affrays one or put one in doubt."— Huloet : Diet 

af-ffray', s. [In Fr. effroi = noisa, outcry; 
Arm. effreyz a and effrey. Sea v.t.] 

A. Ordinary Languoge : 

L Objectively : 

* I. Commotion, tumult 


fate. fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft* 
or, wore, w<?l£, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, le, ce — c. ey = a. qu =- tor* 


affrayed— afFrontingly 


in 


“ Who lived ever Is swiche dellte o’ day. 

That him ne meved other conscience, 

Or Urc, or talent, or som kin affray." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 5,537. 

2. A fight between two or more persons, 
whether it take place in public or private. 

U More generally written Fray. 

II. Subjectively : Fear, fright, terror; the 
result of such commotion or fray. (Scotch.) 

M Stouaylt ea gretly than thal war. 

Throw the force of that fyrst assay, 

That thai war in till gret affray.' 

Barbour, lx. 605, MS {Jamieson.) 

B, Technically: 

Law : A fight between two or more persons 
which takes place in public. When in private 
It is called an assault. 

*' Affrays (from affraier, to terrify) are the fighting 
of two or more persons in some public place, to the 
terror of hi* Majesty's subjects : for, if the fighting be 
in private, it is no affray, but an assault. — Black- 
Stone : Comment., bk. tv., ch. xi. 

"Little affrays, *uch as, at every great page&nt. 
almost inevitably take place between those who are 
eager to see the show and those whose business It Is to 
keen the communications clear, were exaggerated with 
all the artifices of rhetoric. '—Macaulay : Mist. Eng., 
ch. xi. 

* af-frayed', * af frayd , * af-fraid'e, pa. 

par. [Affray, 'Afraid.] 

"Thai rewelved from the sege and were affrayed ." — 
Warkworth : Chron., p. 2. 

** With that the darts which hi* right bande did atraine, 
Full dreadfully he shook that all did quake, 

And clapt on hye hia coulourd wingt‘a twain, 

That all his many it affrakle did make." 

Spenser F. q.. III. xiL 23. 

af-fray -er, af-fray -or, s. [Affray ] One 
who takes part as a principal in an affray. 

” Every private man being present before or In 
and during the time of an ufl’ray ought to stay the 
affrayers, and to part them, and to put them in 
sunder, but may not hurt them if they resist him ; 
neither moy he imprison them, for that he is but a 
private iaan."-itoKon; Country Justice (1023). 

* af fray - m£nt, s. [Fr. effraycr = to frighten. ] 

Law: 

1. The offence of terrifying a person by 
brandishing a weapon against him. 

2. An atiray. 

*af fraync, * af-freyn e, * a-freyn e, v.t . 

[A.S. freegn, pret. of frig nan = to know by 
asking, to inquire, to interrogate, to bear, to 
learn.] To ask, to question, 

" 1 affrayned hyin first 
From wbenues he come.’* Piers Ploughman. 

af fray'-or, s. [Affrayer.] 

t affreight (af-frat), v.t. [Ger. befrachten; 
Fr. affreter.] * To hire a ship for the convey- 
ance of goods. 

Now generally written Freight. 

* aflfroighted (af- fra -ted), pa. par. r A f- 
freight.] 

* affreighter (af-frat- er), s. [Eng. af- 
freight; -er. In Fr. affrrieur.) One wlio hires 
or charters a ship for the conveyance of 
goods ; one who freights a ship. 

* affreighting (af-frat'-mg), pr. par. [Af- 
freight.] 

* affreightment (af-frat'-mSnt), s. [Eng. 
affreight ; - merit .) ' The act of hiring or 
chartering a ship for the conveyance of goods. 
[Charter Party.] 

*a-frend', v.t. [Affriend.] 

■* af fret', s. [ltal. affrettamento= haste, burry ; 
affretare^ to hasten.] A rencounter, a colli- 
sion, an attack, an assault. 

*’ Their ateel-hcd spearee they strongly coucbt, and met 
Together with impetuous rage and forse. 

That with the terrour of their fierce ttffrat 
They rudely drove to ground both man nud horse,’' 
Spenser; P. Q., III. ix. 16. 

* &f -fri, * &f -fra, s. pi. [A.N.] Bullocks, 
horses, or other animals fitted for ploughing. 
[Aver, B.] 

* af-frfc'-tlon, s. [Lat. affrictus - a rubbing 
agaiust ; affrico = to rub against] The act or 
process of rubbing one thing against another ; 
the state of being so rubbed ; friction. 

*’ I have divers times observed In wearing silver- 
hllted swords, that if they rubbed upon my elaxths. 
If they were of a light-coloured clotu, the affriction 
would qnlckly blacken them.'^floy/e. 

Now written Friction. 

* af-friend', * af-frend', v.t. [A.S. freond. 
] frcend=s friend.] To make friends, to reconcile. 

” Where wlien she saw that cruell war so ended, 

And deadly foe* so faithfully affrmdcd." 

fipmuer; F. Q., IV. lil. 80. 


* af-friSnd -ed, af-fr£nd-ed, pa. par. 

[Affhjend.] 


t af-fright' (gh mute), v.t . [A. S. ofyrhUm = to 
frighten.] To inspire with sudden and lively 
fear, to frighten, to terrify. It was followed 
by at or with placed before the object of 
dread. 

«[[ Now almost superseded by Frioht (q.v.). 

” To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate tliee well, against my heart 
Will fix a sharp kuife, to affright mme eye." 

Shakesp. : Tarquln and Lucrece. 

*’ Thou sbalt not be affrighted at them."— Dent. 
viL 21. 

af- flight' (gh mute), s. [From the verb. In 
Fr. effroi .] 

1. Fright, the emotion of fear suddenly 
Inspired and rising to a considerable height. 

TI Used chiefly in poetry. 

” They lay like fawns reposing. 

But now, upstarting with affright. 

At noise of man ana steed. 

Away they fly to left, to right." 

Wordsworth . The Seven Sisters. 

2. That which inspires fright, an object of 
dread, a terrible object. 

■ *’ I see the gods 

Upbraid our safFrings, and would humble them, 

By sending these affright *, while we are here : 

That wo might laugh at their ridiculous fear. ' 

Ben Jovison : Catiline. 


t af-fright -ed, t af fright' (gh mute), pa. 
par . & a. [Affrioht.] 

As adjective : 

*• From Bruno * forest screams the affrighted Jay." 

Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 


The form affright is rare, and found only 
in poetry. 

" As one affright 

With hellish fiends, or furies made uprore. 

He then arose." Spenser . F. (}., II. v. 37. 


* af- fright- ed-1^ (gh mute), a dv. [Af- 

frighted.] In an affrighted manner ; in a 
way to indicate fright. 

’* The thunder of their rage and boistrous struggling make 
The neighbouring forests round affrightedly to quake." 

Drayton: Po/y-Olbion, s. 12. 


* af-fright en (gh mute) v.t. [In A. S. afyrhu 
*- affrighted ; from afyrhtan — to frighten.] 
To frighten. 


af-fri'gh-ter (gh mute), s. [Affrioht.] One 
' who frightens. 

M The famous Don Quixote of the Mancha, the Tighter 
of wrongs, the redresser of iniuries, the protector of 
damsels, the affrightcr of giants."— Shelton : Trans, of 
Don Quixote, L lv. 25. 

* af-frighfc'-ful (gh mute), a. [Affright.] 
Fitted to inspire great dread ; frightful. 

"There Is an absence of all that is destructive or 
affrightful to human nature "—Decay of Piety. 

Now superseded by Frightful (q.v.). 

*af-fright' ful-ly( 0 ^ nmte),«tf?;. [Affright- 
*ful.] In a frightful manner; frightfully. 

^ Now superseded by Frightfully (q.v.). 


af- fright' -lhg (gh mute), pr. par. [Af- 

' FRIOHT.] 


* af-fright -ment (gJimute), 8. [Affright.] 
^The state of being frightened ; fright, dread. 

’ Passionate words, or blows from the tutor, fill the 
child's mind with terrour and affrightment ; which 
Immediately takes it wholly up. and leaves no room 
for other impressions.”— LocAe : On Education. 

af froit -lie, adv. [Fr. effroyer = to frighten . 

* (Scotch.) Affrightedly. (Rudd.) 


af-frdnt', * a-frolint', v. t. & i. [O. Fr. afren- 
ter; Fr. affronter = (1) to face, ( 2 ) to eflVont ; 
Sp. nfrontar = to confront; Port, affrontar, 
afrontar \ ltal. affrontarc = to engage in front, to 
attack : all from Lat. ad — to, and /rons.gcnit. 
frontis = the forehead, the front.] [Front.] 

A, Transitive : 

Essential meaning : To meet face to face, to 
confront. 

% Trench considers affront to have originally 
meant to strike on the face. Wedgwood nnd 
many others think it was to meet face to face. 

1. To do qo without its being implied that 
such an encounter is a hostile one. 

’• For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither; 

Thnt he. as twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia "—Shakesp. : Hamlet, lit L 

2. To do eo with the Implied meaning that 
the encounter is hostile. 

(a) Of individuals : 

‘Vie highly leapt out of his place of rest. 

And rushing iorth Into the empty field, 

Against Camhello fiercely him midrest, 

Who him affronting soone to fight was ready prest," 
Spenser: F. Q., IV. liL 2Z 


(b) Of armies : To confront in a hoatil# 
manner, to engage in a battle with. 

" Skilfull capUines, In arrauneing their bxttalle*. 
place first in the vantguard thick and strong squa- 
drons to affronX the euemie."— Holland : Ammianus 
Jlarcellinus, h. xiv. 

(c) Fig. : Of anything wholly immaterial : To 
confront, to defy. 

*' I have affronted death ."—Byron : Manfred, U. & 
"... Yea, often placed 
Within his sanctuary Itself their shrines, 
Abominations ; and with cursed things 
His holy rites and solemn feasts proian’d. 

And with their darkness durst affront his light." 

Milton : P. L., bk. L 

3. To insult one to the face by language or 
demeanour. 

"... tbat a man who was known not to hav* 
signed ran considerable rl6k of being publicly af- 
fronted."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

In this sense the omnipresent God may 
be the object of affront. 

" The air of insolence affronts your God, 

You need his pardon and provoke his rod." 

Coirper : Conversat Ion. 

4, Colloquially. In a looser sense : To slight 
one, either in his presence or in his absence. 

. . . that his Majesty would never have been so 
grossly affronted abroad If he had not first been 
affronted at home."— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xxv. 

B. Intronsitive : To offer an insult to. 

In the example there is probably an 
ellipsis to be supplied, in which case the verb 
would become transitive. 

"Your preparation can affront no less 
Than what you hear of ; come more, for mor** 
you're ready."— Shakesp. : Cymbt line, iv. a 

af front', s. [From the verb. In Fr. affront ; 
Sp. efrenta; Port, affronta ; ItaL offronto.] 

* 1. An encounter face to face. 

(a) Not hostile. 

"Only, sir, this I must caution you of. In youi 
affront or salute, never to move your hat.”— Green : 
Tu Quoque. 

(b) Hostile : An attack. 

” But he met with no other affront from A poll yon 
quite through this valley." — Banyan: Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, pt i 

U On affront : Face to face. (MS. Ash- 
mole.) (Halliwell.) 

t 2. Chiefly Scotch : The disgrace or shame 
resulting from defeat. 

"Antonins attacked the pirates of Vj/ew, and by his 
too great presumption was defeated ; upon the sense of 
which affront lie died with grief."— Arbuthnot: Coins. 

3. Disrespect offered to the face ; contuma- 
cious treatment by word or demeanour; an 
insult, or something which, falling short of 
insult, is still fitted to stir up resentment. 

"He had been apprehensive that the common people, 
who during his absence had given bu many proofs of 
their aversion to Popery, would offer lnm some 
affront." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

H In this sense the word may be used of 
God or his worship. 

" . . . oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts, 
Abominations rather, as did once 
Antioch us." — Milton : P. It, bk. iit 

4. Colloquially: Slight disrespect offered to 
one, either in his presence or in hia absence. 

af-frdn-t6e. [Fr.] 

Heraldry: 

1. With the forehead 
or face towards one. 

2. Face to face, as con- 
tradistinguished from 
back to back. [See Ad- 
do rsed.] 

«,[ In this latter sense 
coiifrontee, or the phrase 
“ confronting one an- 
other," is more fre- 
quently employed. 

3. Standing et gaze. 
af-front'-Sd, pa. par. & a. [Affront, t>.] 

*‘. . . who shows favour to the few men of letter* 
who deserve It inflict* on the many the miseries of 
disappointed hope, of affronted pride, of Jealousy 
cruel ob the grave. "—Macaulay . Uist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

• af-front'-ed-Iy, adv. [Affronted.] In- 
sultingly. 

"Hia majesty hath observed that ever since lil* 
coming to the crowu the popular sort of lawyers have 
been the men that most affront edly in a\\ Parliaments 
have trodden ui>oii his prerogative."— fiacon. 

* af front'-od-ness, s. [Eng. affronted.) 
" Great impudence.” (Skinntr.) 

af-frdnt'-er, s. [Affront.] One wLd affronts, 
a f- front ’-mg, pr. par. [Affront.] 

af front'- In g-ly, adv. [Affronting.] Ir a 
manner calculated to affirout. 



affronter. 


boil, bo^; pout, j<Swl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, e^cist, -injg. 
-ol<uk = shan* -tion, -si on = shun ; -$ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = b$l, d?l* ewe = u. 
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affrontive— afore 


af- front '-ive, a. [Eng. o front.] Involving 

* affront, calculated tc affront, offensive. 

* How mocl' more affront ire ls It to despise mercy 
ruling hy the golden sceptre of pardon than hy the 
iron rod of a penial law l "South : Serm. on Restoration. 

af- front -ive-ness, a [Affrontive) The 
quality of being fitted to affront. (Ash.) 

afT-set, *. [Scotch af = off ; Eng. set.) 

L The act of putting away, dismission. 

2. An excuse, a pretence. 

“ Bot words I winna linger using be. 

Nor will Sic affiets do the turn with me.’ 

Ross : Helenor «, pi Si. 

t Sff’-slde, s. [Scotch af — off, and Eng. aide.) 
The farther side of any object. 

t fiff-ta -kin, s. [Scotch af = off ; takin = 
taking.) The hahit of taking of, or exposing 
others to ridicule. (Jameson : Suppl.) 

* af fund, v.t. [Lat. a f undo = o pour on: 
ad — to. aod /undo — to pour.) To pour on. 

* &f fu se, v.t. (From Lat. affusus, pa par. of 
afundo = to pour ou : ad = to, and fundo = 
to pour.) To pour upon. 

"I first affused water on the compressed beans till 
the tube seemed wholly fulL ” — Boyle : Works, iv. 568. 


• aff u sed, pa. par. & a. (Affuse.) 

As~adjeetive : 

“ I poured acid liquors to try if they contained any 
volatile salt or spirit, which would probably have dis- 
covered itself by making an ebullition with the aj 
fused liquor.’— Boyle. 

&f-fd -sing, pr. par. [Affcse.J 

af-fu'-sion, s. (Affuse) 

1. Gen. : The act of pouring upon, the state 
of being poured upon. 

"Upon the affusion of a tincture of galls It imme- 
diately became as black as ink.’— Grets ; Musceum. 

2. Med. : The pouring of water upon the 
body as a remedial agent in disease. 


* af-fy , *af fie', *a-fye, *a-^yghe (gh 

mute), r.t A i. [Fr. ajfier.] 

L Transitive: 


1. To affiance, to betroth. 

"And werined be thou to the hags of hell 
For daring to affy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthless kinc. 

Having neither suhject, wealth, nor diadem." 

Shake*}), : Ktng Henry VI., Part II., It. L 

2. To bind, to unite, to joiu, to ally. 

“ ... so that Personal respects rather seem to affie me 
tmto that synod [Dort |’ — Montagu : Appeal to C<xsar. 

IL Intransitive : To trust, to coufide in. 

* af-fy ’-atu^e, s. (Affiance.) 


Af-ghan (A mute), adj. & s. 

As adjective : Belonging to the country 
Afghanistan. 

As substantive : A native of Afghanistan. 


af ghan (h mote), / A rugorslumber-rob* 
crocheted from soft worsted, usually in fancy 
patterns and bright colors. 

* Af-god-ness, s. [A.S. afgodnes = idolatry : 
fr. afgod = an idoL ) Idolatry. 


a-field', adv. [Eng. a; Jiefci.) 

1. Literally: 

h To the field. 

"We drove a field.”— Milton: Lycidas. 

2. In the field. 

’• And little lads with pipes of corn. 

Sat keeping beasts adWA" 

0 Id Ballads. I 332. (Todd.) 

H Fig . : Extensively abroad. 

”... but the words of a First Minister of the 
English Crown fly too easily afield. Times. March 05, 
1ST*. 

• a-f U e (1), v. (AS. a/ylan = to foul, to defile.) 
To defile. 

” Alas * he.* salde, y nere y-spllled ’ 

For man me depeith queue a filed." 

Kyng Alisaunder, 1,064. 

* a-fll e (2), r.f. [Fr. afiler = to sharpen.) To 
file. 

1. Lit. : To file. 

2. Fig . : To polish. 

" He must preche and well ofile his toncae." 

Chaucer; C. T.. ?14. 

* a filed (1), pa. far. [Afile (1).) 

• a-flled' (2), * a fl'-lld, pa. par. [Afile (2).) 


* a-find’, *a-flnde (pa. par. afounde), v.t. 
(AS. qtfruian = to find.) To fiud. 

“.And tho the Sarsenes afounde 
Her lord was slayn." — detarian, 1649. 


* a-f In e (I) * a-fyn\ ndr. or a. [Fr. fin = 
fine.) In perfection. 

" Till grapes be ripe and well ofine." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 3,69a 
“ Mete and drynk they had afyn : 

Pyemeot, clare, and Reynyacbe wyn.’ 

Launfal, 343. 

* a-fin'e (2\ * ^-fyn* adv. [A S. a = on ; Fr. 
fin = the end, from Lat.jinis = end.) In fine. 

* a-flng -ret, * a-fyng -red, a. [Old form of 
a-hungtred , from A.S. ofhungren = to hunger ; 
hungrig = hungry.) Hungry, a-huugered. 

" A vox gon oot of the wode go 
Afingret so, that him wes wo 
He oea nevere in none wise 
Afingret evour half so a withe." 

Of the Vox and of the Wolf (reign ol 
Edw. L). [Retiq. Antiq.. li 2T2.) 

a-f ire, adv. [Eng. a ; jirt. ] 

1. Lit. : Burning. 

“Yet rive us our despatch : 

I am hush'd until our city be afire. 

And then FU speak a little." 

Shake*)). ; Coriolanus, v. 3. 

2. Fig. : Inflamed by passion. 

" This Jason young, the more she gan desere 
To look on nim. so was she set a- fire 
With his beauty and his seme I jm ess." 

Lydgate : Tale of Princes, ch. 5. 

* a-fl've, adp. [Eng. a = at or on ; Jine.) Into 
five pieces. 

“ Sir Gil to him ran to drive 
That his sjwre brast a-jfre." 

Gy of n'arvite, p. 395. 

* a-fia me, p.C [Eng. a = on ; fame (q.v.).] 
To flame. 


* a-fla -rning, pr. par. & a. [Aflame.] 

"... the ajtaminy fire .’ — Appendix to IF. Mapct, 
p. SSL 

a flat , adv. (Eng. a = on ; fat.] Flat, level 

* with the ground. 

". . . take a low tree and bow it, and lay all his 
branches aflat upon the ground ."— Bacon : .Vat. Hist., 
Cent V.. § 426. 


* a flaunt , adv. [Eng. a = on ; faunt.] 
Dressed or equipped in a showy manner. 


" He Bay led all affaunt." 
Herring: Tale, 1598. 


[HaUi\cell.) 


“A merie geutleman, seeing a gallant that was 
bound for the Indies walk the streets, his hat all 
atlaunt, and befeathered with all kinds of coloured 
plumes, said . . . " — Copley ; Wits, Fits, and Fancies 
(161 4), p. 29. 


* a-flee (pret afed), v.t. [AS. feon, fiion 
= to fee.] To flee, to escape. 

“He shoke his cares 
And from grete feares 
He thought hym well a) tee." 

Sir Thos. More : Workes (1557J. 

*a-fiight , + af-flygnt e (gh mote), r. (A.X.) 
to be afraid, *to be troubled. (Afflict.) 

“ Tho was the boy ajflyqht 
And dorst not speke” — Octarian. 19 L 

a-flo at, ado. (Eng. a = on ; foaL] 

L Literally : 

Ord. Lang. <£ Naut. : Floating, not aground 
or anchored. 

" There are generally several hundred loads of 
timber ajloat." — Addison; Italy. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. On the surface, not sinking in grief or 
adversity. 

“ Yoor shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride.’ 
Shakesp . . Sonnets, M>. 

" My heart, I thank God, Is still afloat ; my spirits 
shall not sink with the ship, nor go an inch lower.” — 
Hourell : Letters, iv. 39. 

2. Moving, in place of being at rest (Used 
of persons who have embarked upon an enter- 
prise, or of thiDgs driven in some direction or 
other by causes external to themselves.) 

“ On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serves. 

Or lose our ventures." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ctxsar, iv. • 

t 3. Uncontrolled, unguarded. 

“Take any passion of the soul of man while it is 
predominant and afloat . . .' — *u<A .Sermons, U. 333. 

a-flocht , a-fioilght’ (ch and gh soft gut- 
tural), pa. par. [Scotch form of afflict (q.v.).] 
(Flocht.) Agitated, in a flutter. (SoofcA.) 

“ A1 this day and oicht bygone my mynd and body 
ls artoeto, specially seo I hard ther innocent meD sa 
cruelly to nu emit- — BcUtnden : Cron., bk. ix.. ch. 29. 


* a-flog'-en, pa. par. [A.S. fogen, pa. par. 
of fieogan =(1) to fly, as a bird ; (2) to flee.) 
Flown. 

~ And were aflogen grete and sin all e, 

And eke the amervL" 

MS. Alhmole. {Halliicsll.) 


* a-flo re, adv. [AS. o = on ; for, fore — floor. | 
bn the floor. (MS. Cantab.) (HalliwelL'l 


* a-fiyght e (gh mute), r.t. [Aflight.] 


* a-fo v.L [Afonge] 


* a-foild’, }<l par. (Afoile.) 

* a-foil e (pa. par. o foild), r.t [AN.) To 
foil, to cast down. 

“ Al to michel thoo art a.foVd, 

Now the blod it is acoild.* 

Gy of H’ar-u-hte. p. 20. 

* a- fond e, r.f. [AS. afandian, afandigean •* 
to prove, to try.] To prove, to try. 

“ And nys non aed wyth foole handlynge. 

Other other a/ondeth." II*. de Shorthorn. 

*a-fonge', *af-fong, *a-fenge, *a-fo, 

V.t. [AS. afon = to receive ; a/arrgen and 
afeng — received, and afehth = receives.) To 
take, to receive, to undertake. 

" And such myght wan yt so ys, then myght ther thom 
afonge. 

That thou myght perauntre Rome wynne ar come 
o'gbt longe. 

Robt. Glouc. [Bear ne, ed 172A l 9L| 

** For nooght that y might afo. 

Y nil betray therl. TuTi.' 

Gy of WarvrUte. p. 199, 

t a -foot , * a- foot e, * a-fo to, * a fot^ 
4 a-vo te, 1 a-uo to, o civ. [Eng. a = on ; 

foot ; A.S. fot, jet.] 

L Lit. : On foot ; not on horseback, or in a 
vehicle. 

“And many knew him. and ran afoot thither. — 
Mark. vL 33. 


“ It felle they foughten both afote." 

Go*erMS. {Halil veil) 

T1. Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: In motion, having com- 
menced to execute, or at least to plan an 
enterprise. 

•• Kent, Of Albany and Cornwall's powers you heard 
not! 

Gent. Tis so, they are afoot." 

Shakesp. ; King Lear, lv. I 


2. Of things: Inaction. 

“The matter being afoot." 

Shakrsp. : Measure for Measure, iv 5. 


t a-fore (Eng. A Scotch), * a-for'-en, * a-f or'- 
yene, * a-forne, * a-forn’ (Eng ), prep, 
k adv. [AS. cet = at; fore.] The same 
Before, which has uow almost entirely sup- 
planted it in ordinary use. 

A. As a preposition : 

L Of place : Before, in front of, as opposed 
to behind, or in the rear. 

1. Generally: 

“The yonder house that stant aforyene vs." 

Chaucer : Trail., bk. IL 

2. Xautical. Afore the most : Before thfr 
mast. (Used of a person, it means haring no 
title at ordinary* times to go. on the quarter- 
deck, as being only a common sailor.) 

H Of time : Before, earlier than. 

“For afore the harvest, when the had Is perfect 
. . . — ltd. xviii. 5. 

III. Figuratively : 

1. In presence of. 

“ Afore God I speak simply." 

B. Jonson: Every Man out tf his Humour, iL 1 

2. Under the notice of 

“Notwithstanding all the dangers I laid afore you." 

B. Jonson : Silent Woman, in. 5. 

3. Prior to in time ; superior to in nature 
or in dignity*. 

“ And in this Trinity none is afore or after other.*— 
Athanasian Creed. 

B. As an adverb: 

L Of place: 

1. In front, in the fore part. 

“ Her lockes that loathlie w ere aod boarie gray 

Grew all afore, and loosely hong unrold." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL iv. L 

2. Before, in front, preceding the re*t. 

“ .Emilia, run you to the citadel. 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd : 

Will yoa go on afore l — Shakrsp . . Othello, r. L 

H Of time: Before, anteriorly to, sooner 
than, in time past 

“But it will be past sunset afore I get back fra* 
the Captain s . . ." — Soon : Warerley. ch. Lxvii. 

IIL Fig. : Rather than. 

“. . . Afore Fll 

Endure the tyranny of such a tongue 
And such a pride." — B. Jonson . Magn. Lady. 

C. In composition : 

In some cases afore is separated from, 
the word ia conjunction with it by a hyphen ; 
in others the hyphen has disapi>eare<l 


fate, Cit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfct* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, cs, ce = e ; se = e. ey - a. 
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■f a-fore -go ing, particip. adj. [Eng. afore; 
going.) Going before. 

"All other noun* ending in -less do follow the general 
nil e aforegoing."— Lilly : Grammar. 

* a-fore'-h&nd, adv. & a. [Eng. afore; stiff, 
kfid.] 

1. As adverb: Beforehand, by a previous 
provision. 

. . she Is come aforehand to anoint ray body 
to the burying ."— Mark xiv. 8. 

2. As adjective: Provided, prepared, pre- 
viously fitted, ready. 

"For it will be said, that In the former times 
whereof we have spoken, Spain was not so mighty as 
now it Is ; and England, on the other side, was more 
aforehand in all matters of power. ''—Bacon : Contid. 
tyn War with Spain, 

t a-fore'-men tioned, particip. adj. [Eng. 
afore; mentioned.) Before-mentioned. 

"Now they were come to the place where the afore- 
mentioned battle was fought ’—Bunyan: Pilgrim'i 
Progress, pt it 

* a-for'-en, prep, k adv. [Afore.] 

a-fore' named, particip. adj. [Eng. afore; 
named.) Before-named. 

"Imitate something of circular form, in which, as 
in all other aforeitarned proportions, you shall help 
yourself by the diameter. —Peacham ott Drawing. 

aforesaid (a-for -sed), particip. adj. [Eng. 
afore; said.) Said before. 

" It need not go for repetition, if we resume again 
that which we said in the aforesaid experiment'— 
Bacon Katural Bistory, $ 77L 

aforethought (a-for -that), particip. adj. 
[Eng. a/ore; thought.) Thought before, en- 
tertained in the mind before, premeditated. 
Used especially in the legal phrase, ” malice 
aforethought," the existence or absence of 
which is inquired into when one person takes 
another's life. If the one kills the other from 
malice aforethought, then the crime is murder. 
If malice aforethought is absent, it is but 
homicide or manslaughter. Murder is there- 
fore now thus defined, or rather described, by 
Sir Edward Coke, “ When a person of sound 
memory and discretion, unlawfully killetli 
any reasonable creature in being, and under 
the king’s peace, with malice aforethought, 
either express or implied." ( Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. iv., ch. 14.) 

*-fore -time, * a-fore -tyme, adv. k s. 
[O. Eng. afore; Eng. time.) 

1. As adverb: Befuretime. at a former time, 
previously. 

"Thus saitb the Lord God, My people went down 
4 foretime into Egypt to sojourn there." — Ita. lii. 4. 

2. As substantive : The previous period. 

"... fills up the hlank of the aforetime iu a 
maimer at once plausihle and lmpre*»ive .“ — Grote : 
But. of Greece, pt. i., ch. i. 

* a-for-gayn', prep. [A.S. o/er=over; and 
gean, agen = against ; or Scotch for ayainsh] 
Opposite to. (Scotch.) 

" Aforaayn the achippes ay 
A* tnai sailyt, thai held thaer way." 

Barbour, xvl. 655, MSS. (Jameson.) 

* a-forn', # a-forn e, prep, k adv. [Afore.] 
Before. 

* aforne-caste, a. [O. Eng. afornc — 
before ; and caste = a cast or throw, as in the 
word forecaste.) Premeditated. 

" By high lmrginaclon afome-caste 
On a night thorghe the hoggi* eky hee hrait" 

Urrys Chaucer, p. 17 L 

* a for nandc, adv. Beforehand. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* a for nens, prep. [Old form of Foranent.] 
Opposite to. (Scotch.) 

" The caatelle than on Tweedmouth made, 

Set ewyn af omens Berwyke 
Wes txetyd to he caatyn down." 

Wyntown, vli, 8. 

* a-forse', * af-forse', adv. [Afforce.] 

* a-forthe', v.t . [Afford.] 

" And yaf him mete as he myghte aforthe." 

Piers Plowman, p. 129. 

* aforthe', v.i. [Afford.] 

" Au( l here and there, as that ray lltllle wit 
Aforthe may eek tbiuke I translate hit." 

Qcclevc MS. 

a fortiori (a for-she-or'-I), prep, governing 
adj. [Lat. = from the stronger, i.e., by so 
much stronger reason.} 

Logie d> Math. : An argument derived from 
what is stronger ; an argument more potent 
than that which has just before been employed. 
When in Euclid it i6 reasoned, e.g., that much 


more then ia the angle bdc greater than the 
angle bcd, the use of the words much more 
implies that the d fortiori argument is used. 

a-for'-ward, adv. [Eng. a; forward.) In 

' front, in advance. 

" Mid thro bondred knyghtos, a duk, that hek Slward, 
Aasallede Coriueus hymself a forward." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 17. 

* a-for'-yene, prep, k adv. [Afore.] 

* a-fo’te, adv. [Afoot.] 

* a-foiic, s. [Avow.] Avowal. 

" Jake aeyde. Y make 
Y am a* reddy as thow." 

The Prere A the Boy, 88. 

a- foul', a. k adv. [A.S. aful — a fault; afulad, 
afulod = putrefied ; pa. par. of afulian = to 
putrefy, to become foul or corrupt ; fuX — 
foul, dirty, guilty, convicted.] Foul ; fouled, 
as when the oars in a boat-race become en- 
tangled. 

* a-found', pa. par. [Afind.] 

* a-found'-rit, pa. par., as if from verb 
dfoundre or a founder. [Founder.] 

"Be wa* ner afoundrit, and coud none othir help." 

Urry's Chaucer, p. 699. 

* a-four', prep, k adv. Old form of Over 
( q.v.). 

a fraid', * af-frayed’, * a-ft-ay'-et, pa. 

par. k adj. [Properly the pa. par. of the verb 
to affray, and has no close connection with 
af eared. From Fr. effrayer, formerly affraier 
= to terrify.] (See Trench, English Past & 
Present, pp. 87, 180.) Impressed with fear, 
terrified. (Followed by of, or rarely by at, 
prefixed to the object of dread.) 

" The fresou was afrayet and ferd of that fere. 

Robson: Romance*, p. 15. 

"And Saul wa* yet the more afraid of David."— 
1 Sam. xviii. 29. 

"... and Ahimelech waa afraid at the meeting 
of David.' 1 — l Sam. xxi. L 

* a-ftraye’, s. [Affray.] Affright, fear. 
(Pronipt. Pary.,p. 175.) 

* afray-et, pa. par. [Afraid.] 

&f-reet, $. [Afrit.] 

a-fresh', adv. [Eng . a ; fresh.) Again, anew, 

* freshly. 

** For it came now afresh again into thelrminda how 
hut awhile ago he had nlain old Grim Bloody-man, the 
giant. And had delivered them from the lions." — 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii. 

a-fret', pa. par. k a. [A.N.] Fretted, placed 
crosswise. [Fret.] 

As past participle : 

" For round environ her crounet 

Waa full of riche e Ionia of ret.” 

Romaunt of the Rose, 8,204. 

•a-fret'-ie, v.t To devour. 

** The fend ou af retie 
With flel* ant with felle." 

Wright : Pbl Songs, p. 240. 

* a-fteyn'e, v.t. [Atfrayne.] 

Af-ri9~an, Af-ric, a. k $. [Lat. Africanus. 
fr. Africa, generally reckoned by the Romans 
the third division of the ancient world, and 
now universally regarded as one of the great 
“quarters ” or continents of the globe.] 

L As adjective : Pertaining to Africa. 

1. Hist . The African Company : A company 
which, under a charter of Charles 11., ob- 
tained the exclusive right of trading with 
Africa from the Port of Sallee to the Cape of 
Good Hope. Its privileges were abolished 
by 1 & 2 Geo. IV., c. 28, its forts and castles 
were made over to the Crown, and trade to 
Western Africa thrown open. 

2. Botany: 

The African Almond: The English name of 
the genus Brabejum. It belongs to the 
Proteacese. 

The African Flea-bane : The English name of 
the genus Tarchonanthus. It belongs to the 
Composite. 

African Hemp : A fibre prepared from the 
leaves of Sariseviera Zcylanica, a member of 
the Lily order, extensively distributed through 
tropical Africa and India. 

The African Lily : The English name of the 
liliaceous genus Agapanthus. 

The African Late : Zizyphus lotus, a fruit- 
bearing plant of the order Rlmmnacere. 

The African Marigold : Tagctcs erecta, one of 
the Composite, which, though called African, 
really comes from Mexico. 


African Teak: A valuable wood for ship- 
building, the produce of Oldjieldia Africona, 
Bth., a tree belonging to the order Euphor- 
biaceae, or Spurge-worts. 

3. Zoology: The African elephant ( Elephai 
Africanus). [Elephant.] 

H. As substantive : A native of Africa, or a 
person, wherever born, who belongs ethno- 
logically to one of the African races. 

Af -ric -an-l^m, s. A word or idiom or 
custom used exclusively by natives of Africa 
or by members of some African race. 

Af' ric-an-ize, v.t. 

I. To render African in character. 

2. To place under African control [used o f 
the colored race in this country]. 

af-rit, 5-f-reet, ef-reet, s. [Arabic.] 

Mahommtdan Myth. : A particular kind of 
demon. 

"Go — and with Gouls and Afrits rave, 

Till these in horror *hrmk away " 

Byron The Giaour. 

Af-ro. In compos. : Pertaining to Africa, from 
Africa. 

Afro American, a. k s. 

1. As adjective : Pertaining to Americans of 
African descent. 

2. At substantive: An American of African 
desceut. 

Aftro-Phenician, a. Of mingled African 
and Phenician descent. 

* a-ftont', * a-ft:6ntte , adv. [Eng. a ; front.) 

L Of persons : 

1. In front, directly in face of one; in 
opposition to one. 

” Fat. These four came all a-/ronf, *nd meanly 
thru»t at me "— SftaA«p. King Benry Part /.. 
ii. 4. 

2. Abreast. 

IL Of things : In front ; on that side of any 
place or thing on which the speaker at the 
moment is. 

" We reposed ub on a green wood side. 

Afront the which a silver stream did glide. " 

Mirr. far Magtstr., p. 66L 

* a-frount', v.t. [Affront ] 

* a-fryght e, a-ftright’e (gh mute), pa. par. 
or a. Frightened. 

aft (I), * afte, adv. k a. , and in compos. [A.S. 
a 1 ft, eft — after, again, behind, afterwards.) 

I. As adverb <0 adjective : 

Naut. : Towards or at the hinder part of a 
ship ; towards or at the stern of a vessel ; 
abaft. 

"Seeking King Olaf then, 

Be rUBnea aft with his men." 

Longfellow : Saga of King Qlaf, xxi. 

In several parts of England the word aft 
is used not in a nautical sense, but as an 
ordinary term, signifying behind. (Halliwell.) 

Fore and aft : 

1. Naut. Adv. & adj. : At the former and 
hinder parts of a vessel ; towards the bow and 
towards the stern of a ship. 

"Though the flying sea-apray drenche* 

Fore and aft the rowers' benches." 

Longfellow: Saga qf King Olaf, xL 

2. Ord. Lang. Adj. : Pertaining to the parta 
of anything which lie at or near its two 
extremities. 

"... the fore and aft extent of the preinolar*."— 
Owen : Clast if. of Mammalia, p. 86. 

*11. As adjective: Foolish (?) (Halliwell.) 

" Hit nis hot trewth, I wend, an afte. 

For te sette nego in eni crafte ” 

Wright : Polit. Songs, p, 210. 

IIL In composition : 

1. After ; behind in place. 

2. After ; late iD time. 

* aft-meal, * aft-meale, s. A lat« 

meal. 

" Indeede, quoth he. 1 keepc an ordinary, 

Eightpence a meal who there doth sup or dyne. 

And dyse and cardes are but an accessary* : 

At a.ft-meales who shall paye for the wine?" 

Thynnt : Debate, p. 49. 

* aft-ward, a. & arfr. [Eng. aft ; ward. 
In A.S. (rftcwcard — after, back, late, latter, 
full. (Lit. = towards the aft.)] Aft, to the 
hinder part. 

aft (2), adv. [Different spelling of Orr (q.v.).] 
Oft, often. (Percy.) 


boil, b6jf; ptmt, jdwl; cat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-clan — shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -§Ion, -tion — zhun. tious, - sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -cle, -die, &c. — bfl, ccL del. 
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afte n— after- ey e 


Of -ten, adv. (Different spelling of Often 
(q.v*).] Often. (Scotch) 

” A/ten I have young sportive gilpies seen." 

Bamsay : Poems, i. 821 

af-ter, *af-tir, * af -tyr, prep., adv., adj., 
s., v., & in compos. [Properly the comparative 
of aft. From A.S. after = after, next, second, 
new, last In Sw. efter ; O. Sw. after; Dan. 
efier & agter; Dut. agtcrs ; Goth, aftra .] 

A .As preposition : 

L Of place : Behind, as opposed to before. 

1. Placed behind. 

••Sometimes I placed a third prism after a second, 
and sometimes also a fourth after a third; by all 
which the image might be often refracted sideways."— 
A' rut on : Opticks. 

2. Following in place. (Used of persons or 
things in motioo.) 

(a) In a general sense : 

“So Samuel turned again after Saul.”— 1 Sam. xv. 3L 

(fc) Spec. : In pursuit of. 

"After whom is the king of Israel come out? after 
whom dost thou pursue after a dead dog. after a 
flea.” — 1 Sa*». xxiv. 14. 

IL Of time: Subsequent to, posterior to in 
time or in date. 

“And it came to pass on the second Sabbath after 
the first . . . * — £u*evi_L 
“Assuredly Solomon thy son shall reign after me, 
and he shall sit upon my throne in my stead."— 
liinji L 30. 

IH. Figuratively : 

1. According to. 

(а) As for as relates to, in relation to. 

“Of the sons of Issachar after their families . . .“— 
fiXimb. xxvi. 23. 

(б) In conformity with a model; in imita- 
tion of; as influenced by. 

“ . . . all the silver vessels weighed two thousand 
and four hundred shekels, after the shekel of the 
sanctuary.' — .Vum4. vii. So. 

“This allusion Is after the Oriental manner: thus 
tn the Psalms, how frequently are persons compared 
to cedars."— Pope .- Homer's Odyssey, Note*. 

2. Later than in time ; inferior to in nature 
or in diguity. 

“ And in this Trinity none is afore or after other."— 
A than usian Creed. 

3. Colloquially : Respecting, regarding, as 
M He asked after yon." 

■f After all, adv.: When everything has 
been taken into account ; when everything 
has been revealed ; when everything has been 
done, when there remains nothing more to be 
added ; at last ; in fine, in conclusion, upon 
the whole, at most. 

“But after all, if they have any merit, it is to be 
attributed to some good old authors, whose works 1 
study ." — Pope on P<ut oral Poetry. 

After n«<, adv. (Scotch. ) (Lit. = after one.) 
Alike. (Jamieson.) 

" A' my time that's yet bygane 
She's fixt my lot maist after ane. m 

Cocks : Simple Strains, p. 69. 

B. As adverb : 

I I. Behind in place ; following another. 

“Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down a 
bill, lest it break thy neck with following it ; but the 
gTeat one that goes upward, let him draw thee after." 
— Shakesp. : King Lear, it 4. 

2. Later in time, afterwards. 

“And Jlose* verily was laithful in all his house, as 
a servant, for a testimony of those things which were 
to be spoken after.'— Heb. ui. i. 

C. As adjective : 

1. Behind in place. 

(a) Generally : As in the expression, M the 
after- part of anything.” 

(b) Naut. : Pertaining to what is more aft, 
ie. further towards the stern of the vessel. 

2. Subsequent in point of time. 

*T In these two senses often connected by a 
hyphen with the substantive which follows it, 
so as to form a compound word. (See F.) 

D. t As substantive : 

"Religion, Providence, an after's tale." 

Toung: Might Thoughts, t 

E. tAs verb: 

Colloquially: To follow, as “after them,” 
i.e. “follow them." In all such cases there 
is, no doubt, originally an ellipse of some such 
verb as go, after still remaining really a pre- 
position. [Cf. On.] 

“ m after him. and see the event of this.* 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew, lli. 2. 

F. In composition. When constituting the 
first part of a compound word it is often an 
adjective, meaning subsequent, and the word 
of which it constitutes a part may be a sub- 
stantive, a verb, a participle, or an adjective. 


after-acceptation, s. [Eng. after ; ac- 
ceplrtion.] An acceptation or signification (of 
a word) admitted not at the outset, but subse- 
quently. 

“ 'Tis true, some doctors in a scantier space, 

I mean in each apart, contract the place ; 

Some, who to greater length extend the line, 

The church's after-acceptation join." 

Dry den : Hind and Panther. 

after-account, s. [Eng. after ; account] 
A reckoning made subsequently. 

“The slavish fears which the dread of an after- 
account raised in the minds of these they [the 
atheists] call credulous and believing Killing- 

beck: Serm., p. 16a. 

after-act, s. [Eng. after ; act.] 

“ After-acts of sobriety. "—Ld. Berkeley : Hist. Appli- 
cations, p. 76. 

after-age, s. [Eng. after ; a<?«.] An age 
not yet come, a subsequent age. (Generally 
in the plural.) 

“ . . . what after-age could exceed the hist of the 
Sodomites, the idolatry and tyranny of the Egyptians, 
the feeble levity oi the Greeks?"— South : Sermons, 
vil. 299. 

" What an opinion will after-ages entertain of their 
religion, who hid fair for a gibbet, to bring In a super- 
stition which tbeir forefathers perished in flames to 
keep out?" — Addison. 

after-application, s. [Eng. after ; ap- 
plication .] Subsequent application. 

“ From the after-application we meet with both 
of the symbol and character of Fan in tb® mytho- 
logical ages . . Coventry: Phil. Conv., 4, 

after-attack, s. [Eng. after; attack.) A 
subsequent attack. 

" Locke afforded no ground for the after-attacks of 
envy and folly hy any fanciful hypothesis."— U'ar&ur- 
ton to Hurd, p. 2S3. 

after-band, s. [Eng. after; band.] A 
band formed subsequently. 

“ Bat, if death 

Binds us with after-bands, what profits, then. 

Our inward ireedorn?" — Milton : P. L., bk. lx 

after-bearing, s. [Eng. after; bearing.] 
Usual or ordinary product of a plant. (Lit. 
Mi?-) 

“ The fig-tree denoteth the synagogue and rulers of 
the Jews, whom God having peculiarly cultivated, 
singularly blessed and cherished, he expected from 
them no ordinary show or customary fructification, 
hut an earl in ess in good works, a precocious or con- 
tinued fructification, and was not content with after- 
bearing," — Sir T. Broume : Tracts, p. 75. 

after birth, * after-burthen, s. [Eng. 

after, and birth.] 

Pkys. : Tbe membrane in which the birth was 
enveloped, which is afterwards brought away ; 
the secundine. 

“The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from 
a hurt in labour, or from part of the afterbirth left 
behind, produce such virulent distempers of the hlood, 
as make it cast out a tumour." — U'i»c77ian ; Surgery. 

after-call, $. [Eng. after; call.] A call 
coniiug subsequently. Spec., a call for retri- 
bution arising subsequently to the commission 
of a sin or crime. 

"... Hence an after-call 

Tor chastisement, and custody, and bonds, 

And ofttimes death, avenger of the past. 

And the sole guardian in whose bands dare." 

Wordneorth : Excursion, bk ix 

after-carnage, s. [Eng. after; carnage .] 
Carnage too often perpetrated by victors in a 
battle or siege after the enemy has been over- 
powered. 

" But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun. 

And all but the after-carnage done." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, 25. 

* after-caste, * aftir-caste, s. [Eng. 
after; O. Eng. aftir ; O. Eng. caste = cast.] 

1. Lit . : A throw at dice after tbe game is 
finished, and too late, of course, to produce 
any result. 

2. Fig. : Anything done too late to be of 
use. 

“ Thus ever be playeth an after-caste 
Of alle that he schalle say or da" 

Gower MS. {Halli well.) 

after-clap, s. [Eng. after; clap.] An 
unpleasant occurrence which makes a noise 
after a disagreeable affair was supposed to 
have come to a termination. (Usually in a 
bad sense.) (Eng. & Scotch.) 

“ For the next morrow's meed they closely went, 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent." 

Spenser: Hub. Tale. 

" Let that man who can be so far taken and trans- 
ported with the present pleasing offers of a temptation 
as to overlook those dreadful afterclaps which usually 
bring up the rear of it. . . ."—South : Serm, vL 227. 

after-come, aftercome, s. (Eng. & 

Scotch after; come.] Consequence. 

"And how are ye to stand the aftercome l There 
will be a black reckoning with you some day."— 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, U. 2 


after-comer (Eh^.), after-cummer, 
after cummer (Scotch), s. [Eng. & Scotch 
after; Eng. comer ; Scotch ctrnnwr.] A suc- 
cessor. 

" As neither predecessors nor ourselves can keep®, 
ywis. nor n.ftercomers shall observe the same."— Tur- 
bervile : Mantuan. 

"That he and all his after cummers may break the 
sameu. as a pledge and taiken of our goodwill and 
kindness for his trew worthiness.*'— Lett., fas. V. (1542). 
{Misbet's Heraldry, L 97.) 

after-comfort, s. [Eng. after ; comfort.) 

“ Which may their after-comforts breed." 

B. J anson: Masques at Court. 

after-conduct, s. [Eng. after; conduct.] 
Subsequent conduct. 

“It will appear from the after-conduct of the chief 
priests themselves that they were conscious that th® 
story was false. '—Sherlock : Trial of the Witnesses of 
the Resurrection, p. 49. 

after-conviction, s. [Eng. after; con- 
viction.] A conviction or belief arising sub- 
sequently. 

" These first and early aversions to the government 
which these shall infuse into the minds of children, 
will be too strong for the dearest after-convictions 
which can pass upon them when they are men."— 
South : Strrmow, v. 46. 

after-cost, s. [Eng. after ; cos?.] Cost 
arising after all the charges connected with a 
more or less expensive operation had been 
supposed to be met. 

"You must take care to carry off the land- floods 
and streams, before you attempt draining ; lest your 
after cost and labour prove unsuccessful.”— Mortimer : 
Husb. 

after-course, s. [Eng. after; coarse.] 
Subsequent course ; future course. 

"Who would imagine that Diogenes, who in his 
younger days was a falsifier of money, should, in the 
after-course of his life, be so great a contemner of 
metal t "—Brown : Christ. Mar., vi. 2. 

after-crop, s. [Eng. after; crop.] A 
second crop in the same year as the first. 
"Aftercrops l think neither good for the land, nor 
yet the hay good for the cattle.' —Mortimer: Husb. 

after-damp, s. [Eng. after; damp.] 
Among miners: A term used to designate 
the gas which abounds in coal mines just 
after tbe “ fire-damp,” or carburetted hydro- 
gen, has exploded. It consists chiefly of 
carbonic dioxide or carbon dioxide, formerly 
called carbonic acid gas (COo). 

*' The fatal “ after-damp " of the coal mines contains 
a large proportion of carbon dioxide."— Fournet : 
Manual of Chem, 10th ed_, p. 175. 

after-days, 5. pL [Eng. after ; days.] 

“ But afterdays my friend must do thee right. 

And set tbyvirtues in uuenvyed light." 

Congreve to Sir Godfrey Knetter, 
u It grows to guerdon afterdays.” 

Tennyson : Works 11872), voL L, p. 267. 

after-dinner, s. & adj. [Eng. after; 
dinner .] 

1. As substantive : The time just after dinner. 

"Thou bast nor youth nor age, 

Bot, a® it were, an after-dinner's aleep, 

Dreaming on both." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, Ui L 

2. As adjective : Occurring after dinner, and 
perhaps modified hy the fact that dinner has 
takea place ; post-prandial. 

“ It seems in after-dinner talk. 

Across the walnuts and the wine." 

Tennyson : The Miller's Daughter. 

after-divulger, a [Eng. after ; divulger.) 
One who subsequently divulges anything. 

after-eatage, s. [Eng. after ; eatage.) 
Part of the increase of the same year ; after- 
math. 

“ The aftennowth or after-eatage are undoubtedly 
part of the increase of that same year." — Burn : Ecci 
Late. 

after-endeavour, s. [Eng. after; endear 
rour.] An endeavour made after a previous 
one. 

“ There is no reason why the sound of a pipe 
should leave traces in tbeir brains ; which not first, 
but hy their after-endeavours, ehould produce the 
like sounds. "—Locke. 

after-enquiry, t. [Eng. o fterr; enquiry.] 
Enquiry made after an act or occurrence. 

"Yon must either be directed hy some that take 
upon them to know, or to take upon yourself that 
which, I am sure, you do not know, or jump tbe 
after -enquiry on your own peril. " — Shakesp. : Cymbe- 
line, v. 4. 

after eye, v.L [Eng. after; eye,] To ey* 
one afterwards. 

“ As little as a crow, or less, ere left 
To after-eye him. 

Shakesp. : Cymbsline, L 4 
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atter-game, s. [EDg. after ; game .] 

1. Gen. : A game played subsequently to 
another one. 

" Out first design, my friend, has prov'd ahortlve ; 

8UI1 there remains an after game to play.” 

Addison • Cato. 

2. Spec. Aftergame at Irish: A particular 
'game formerly in vogue with gamblers. [See 
Devil's Law Case (1(523); Comjileat Gamester 

( 1707 .)] 

"What cursed accident was this? what mischievous 
stars have the managing of my fortune? Here's a 
turn with all my heart like an aftergame at Irish." — 
Etherege: Comical Revenge (1669), 

after-gathering, s. [Eng. after ; gather - 
ing.] Crop gathered after the rest ; a glean- 
ing. 

" I have not reaped so great a harvest, nor gathered 
sn plentiful a vintage out of their works and writings, 
hut that many gleanings and after- gatherings remain 
behind for such as have more idle hours than myself." 
— World of Wonders , 1 . 9 . 

after grass,®. [Eng. after; grass.] The 
grass which springs up after a first crop has 
been mowed that year in the same field. 

after-growth, s. [Eng. after; growth. ] 
A growth taking place after another one. 
(Lit. &JLg.) 

", . . the greater become the ohataclcs to repairing 
them, arising from the after-growth which would 
have to be torn up or broken through."— J. 8. Mill : 
Polit. Econ., bk. ii., ch. ii., § 2. 

after-guard, s. [Eng. after ; guard.] 

Naut. ( specially in the Royal Navy): The 
seamen stationed on the poop of a ship to 
attend to the after sails, (Marine Diet.) 

* after-hand, s. A future labourer ; one 
of a coming generation, 

" Whence after-hands may move the world." 

Tennyson: Princess, iii. 246. 

after help, 8. IEng. after; help.] Help 
given subsequently. 

" For other a f ter -helps, the want of Intention in the 
priest may frustrate the mass of the prerogative of 
virtue.”— Sir E. Sandys : State of Religion. 

after hope, s. [Eng. after ; hope.] Sub- 
sequent hope. 

“ A splendent sun shall never set, 

But here slnne fixed, to affright 
All after-hopes of following night" 

Den Jonson : Entertainments. 

after-hours, s. pi. [Eng, after ; hours.] 
Hours subsequent to those in which any 
specified deed is done or occurrence takes 
place. 

** Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes. 

Which after-hours give leisure to repent." 

Shakes p. : Richard III., iv. 4. 

after ignorance, s. [Eng. after ; ignor- 
ance.] Subsequent ignorance. 

" Many rude souls there were whose after- ignora nee 
makes them almost unworthie of their first infusion.” 
— Stafford : Siobe, li. S. 

after inquiry, s. [After-enquiry.] 

* after-kindred, * after-kinrede, s. 

[Eng. after; kindred, * kinrede.] Distant 
kindred. 

” Yet, nnthelesse, your klndrede Is hut after-kinrede, 
for they ben but litell sibbe to you. and the kinne of 
your enemies ben uio sibbe to beta.' — Urry's Chaucer, 
p. 15S. 

after-king, s. [Eng. after; king.] A 
subsequent king. 

** The glory of Nineveh and the increase of the em- 
pire was the work of after-kings."— Shtsckford: Sacred 
and Profane Hist., 1. 190. 

after law, s. [Eng. after; law.] A sub- 
sequent lsw, whether or not it is designed to 
bsve a retrospective influence. 

after-life, s. [Eng. after ; life.] 

1. The subsequent portion of one’s earthly 
life. 

. . brought up from childhood In habits of 
luxnry which they will not have the means of indulg- 
ing in after-life*— J. S. Mill: Polit. Econ., hk. it, 
ch. 11. , § a 

2. The life after this one ; the future state 
of existence. 

'* bike the Tartars givs their wives 
With settlements for after-lives." 

Butler ■ Remains. 

after-liver, s. [Eng. after; liver,] One 
who lives in subsequent times. 

“ By thee my promise sent 
Unto myself, let after-livers know." 

Sidney : Bk. 11, 

after-living, s. [Eng. after; living.] 
The state nf living subsequently to any specific 
time or event. 

" 1 have soma speech with you 
That may concern your af tor-living well.” 

Beaum. A Fletch. : Maid's Tragedy, 111, 1. 


after-long, * after-longe, adv. [Eng. 
after; long.] Long after. 

M And after-longe he lyved withouten stryfe, 

Till he went from his mortal! lyfe." 

Reliq. Antiq., 1. 47. 

after-loss, s. [Eng. after; loss.] A loss 
sustained after, and possibly in consequence 
of, a previous one. 

“ And do not drop in for an after-loss." 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, xc. 

after-love, s. [Eng. after ; love.] Love 
arising subsequently ; the second or later 
love. 

" Boling. To win thy after-love I pardon thee." 

Shakesp. : Eing Richard 111., v. 8. 

after-malice, s. [Eng. after; malice.] 
Malice arising subsequently. ( Dryden .) 

after-math, after-mowth, s. [Eng. 
after; math or mowth = a mowing.] [Math ] 
A second crop of grass mown in the same 
year as the first. [Rowen.] 

"After one crop of corn is taken off the ground hi 
harvest before seed-time is come, for winter-grain, the 
grass will be so high grown that a man may cut It 
down and have a plentiful aftermath for hay.”— 
Holland: Trane, of Pliny, L 606. 

“ Of meadow smooth from aftermath we reach’d 
The gritfln-gu.arded gates.” 

Tennyson : Audley Court. 

after-meeting, s. [Eng. after; meeting.] 
A meeting held subsequently. 

”... It remains 

As the main point of this our after-meeting 

Shakesp. : Corialanus, ii 2. 

after-mowth. [After-math.] 

after-night, s., ad). t & adv. [Eng. after; 
night.] After nightfall. (Used in America.) 

after-pains, s. pi [Eng. after; pains.] 
The pains which follow childbirth, and by 
which women are delivered of the secundine. 

"The after-pains mark the final efforts of active 
contraction."— Todd <fc Doumian : Physiol. Anat., L 193. 

after-part, s. [Eng. after ; part.] 

1. Generally : 

“ The flexibleness of the former part of a man’s age, 
not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it more 
governable and safe ; and, in the afterpart, reason and 
foresigh t begin a little to take place, and mind a man 
of his safety and improvement. —Locke. 

2. Naut . : The part of a ship towards the 
stern. 

after -pieee, s. [Eng. after; piece.] A 
piece acted after a play. It is generally of 
lighter character than that which preceded it. 
“Eight and twenty nights it [the West Indian] 
went without the buttress of an after-pie ce.” — Mem. 
qf R- Cumberland, i. 296. 

after-proof, s. [Eng. after ; proof] 

1. Evidence obtained after an assertion lias 
been made. 

2. Evidence of one's character obtained after 
action has been taken in one's case. 

’’ All know that he likewise at first was much under 
the expectation of his afterproof, such a solar Influ- 
ence there is in the solar aspect.” — Wot ton, 

after-reckoning, s. [Eng. after ; reckon- 
ing.] Subsequent reckoning. 

" In Parliament the power of obtaining their object 
Is absolute, and the safety of the proceeding perfect- 
no rules to confine, no after-reckonings to terrify." — 
Buckley : I Vo r to, iL 29L 

after repentance, s. [Eng. after; re- 
pentance.] Subsequent repentance. 

” Presuming upon Impunity, through the interposals 
of an after-repentance. — South : Sermons, ix. 163. 

after-report, s. [Eng. after; report.] 
Report or rumour arising subsequently, or at 
least not heard of by the parties concerned 
till afterwards; subsequent report, informa- 
tion obtained afterwards. 

"Is it of any moment whether the soul of man 
comes into the world with carnal notions, or whether 
It comes bare and receives all from the after-reports 
of sense ? ’—South : Scrm., ix. 26. 

after-rottenness, s. [Eng. after ; rot- 
tenness.] Future rottenness. 

"Palliated remedies, such by skinning over her 
the Church of England's] wounds for the present 
though probably not so much as that neither), will be 
sure to cure them Into an after-rottenness and sup- 
pu»tion."— South : Berm., vi. 39. 

after-sails, s. pi [Eng. after; satfe.] 
Naut. : All sails on or abaft the main-mast. 
(Marine Diet.) 

after-sermon, s. [Eng. after; sermon.] 
A sermon delivered subsequently. 

" But because our great l/iwgiver rej texted also other 
parts of the decalogue In Ills after-sermons . ” — J ererny 
Taylor on the Decalogue • ll'orto, ed. 1839, vol. Iii., p. 6. 


after-silenee, s. [Eng. after; silence .) 
Silence succeeding to noise and tumult. 

’* It Is not in the storm nor In the Btrile 

We feel benumb'd, and wish to be no more. 

But in the after- silence on the shore 
When all is lost, except a little life.” 

Byron : Lines on Bearing that 
Lady Byron was 111. 

after-stage, s. [Eng. after; stage.] A 
subsequent stage. (Webster : Diet.) 

after-state, S. [Eng. after; state.] Sub- 
sequent state. (Used especially of the state 
of man after death.) 

"To give an account 1 of the after-state of the mors 
degeuerate and yet descending Ail3, some fancy 3 very 
oda hypothesis .” — QlanviUe Pre-existence of Souls, 
ch. 14. 

after-sting, s. [Eng. after ; sting.] 

“ Mixed are our Joys, and transient are their date. 
Nor can reflection bring them back again. 

Yet brings an after-sting to every pain." 

I A Dervey : Epistles, 

after-storm, s. [Eng .after; storm.] 

" Your calmness does not after-storms provide. 

Nor seeming patience mortal augeT hide." 

Dryden: Cor. of K. Ch,, 9L 

after-supper, s. [Eng. after; *»pper.] 
The period between supper and bedtime. 

"... What masqnes, what dances shall we have 
To wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-supper and bed-time ? '* 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, v. 1. 

after-swarm, s. [Eng. after; swarm.] 
A swarm of bees leaving the hive after the 
first swarm. 

after-taste, s. [Eng. after; taste.] The 
taste which lingers in the mouth after the 
aubstance which caused it has beeu with- 
drawn or swallowed. According to the ob- 
servations of Horn, this is sometimes of a 
complementary’ character, for while the after- 
taste of most substances is bitter, that of 
tannin itself, an exceeedingly bitter substance, 
is sweet. (See Todd & Bowman’s Physiol. Anat., 
vol. i., 1845, p. 448.) 

* after- think, v.i. [Eng, after ; think.] 
To repent. (I Vycliffe.) 

TI Still used in Lancashire. ( Trench : Eng. 
Past £ Present , p. 81.) 

after-thrift, s. [Eng. after; thrift.] 
Thrift coming too late. 

** Sad waste 1 for which no after-thrift atones. 

The grave admits no core for guilt or sin.” 

Couper : S’ a mas subjoined to 
Hill qf Mortality (1788). 

after-tossing, s. [Eng. after; tossing .] 
The swell which continues for some time after 
a storm at sea. 

“Confusions and tumults are only the Impotent 
remains of on unnatural rebellion; and are no more 
than the after-tossings of a sea, when the storm is 
laid." — Addison: Freeholder. 

after-undertaker, $. [Eng. after; 

undertaker.] 

’* According to their model, all after-undertakers are 
to huild.” — Dryden. 

after- wise, a. [Eng. a/tor; wise.] Wise 
sfter the event, but too late to be of use for 
the occasion in connection with which the 
wisdom wss required. 

" These are such as we may call the afterzoise, who 
when any project fails, foresaw all the inconveniences 
that would arise from it, though they kept their 
thoughts to themselves.”— Addison. 

after-wit, s. [Eng. after; wit.] Wit in 
the sense of wisdom, which comes after the 
event which it is designed to affect. 

" There is no recalling of what is gone and past, so 
that afterwit comes too late when the mischief ie 
done.”— L‘ Estrange. 

* a fte r- witness, s. [Eng. after; witness,] 
A witness arising after a trial ; a record of an 
event sfter the latter has long gone by. 

*’ Oft have I writ, and often to the flame 
Condemned this aft er-urit ness of my shame.” 

Lord Hervey: Epistles. 

* after-witted, a. [Eng. after; witted.] 

1, W T ise after the event has taken place, and 
not till then. 

2. Uncircumspect, inconsiderate, heady, 
rash. 

“Our fashions of eating make U9 alothful and un- 
likely to labour and study, . . . a^fterieitted (os wo 
call it), uneircnms]>ect. inconsiderate, heady, rash.”— 
Tyndal: Exposit. qf Matt. vi. {Trench.) 

after-wrath, s. [Eng. after; wrath.] 
Wrath arising not at the time, but after reflec- 
tion on an insult or injury, which seemed at 
the time light, has shown its enormity. 

" I hear him mock 

The luck of Cresar: which the gods give men, 

T' excuse tlieir a^cr-rpratlu" 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, V. & 
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after-writer, s. [Eng. after; writer.] 
A succeeding writer. ( Shuckford .) 


af -ton-ite, s. [Corrupted form of Aphthonite 
(q.v.).J A mineral, called also Aphthonite. 


after-years, s. pi [Eng. after ; years.] 
Years succeeding those previously referred to ; 
future years. 

“The impetuosity of his [Faradays} character was 
then unchasteueil by the discipline to which it was 
subjected in after-year*' —Tyndall : Frag, of Science, 
3rd ed, riu 355. 


* af-tyr, prep. & adv. [After.] 

* aftyr-part, s. The croup of an animal ; 
the hiDder part of a ship. ( Prompt . Parv.) 

* a-ful-len, v.l [Fell.] To cast down, to 
'fell. 


* after-yerne, v.t. [Eng. after; *yerne — 
yearn, j To yearn after, to long after. 

" God grauntf s us uuiriite ay that we for pray, for he 
wille gyfe us better thenne we after-yerne.''— MS. 
J.incoln. {UaUiwelU) 

*1 The compounds of After are indefinite 
in number. In addition to those given ahove, 
there are After-beauty ( Tennyson : Princess, 
iv.), After-fame (Gladstone: Studies on Homer, 
i. 6S), After- history (Ibid., iit 2), * After- 
send (Spenser : ¥. Q., I. v. 10), and others. 

* af-ter-deal, af -ter dele, s. [A.S. after; 
d(d, dal — apart, a portion.] [Deal.] Dis- 
advantage. (Reynard the. Foze, p. 149.) 

af ter gang, v.t. [Eng. after , and gang = go.] 
To follow. (Scotch.) 

" With great hams traiu they thrimled thro' the tb rang, 

And gue a uod to her to after gang . " 

/lot* : Helenore, p. 33. 

af-ter-hdnd, "af tir hend, adv. [A.S. 
after = after, and heona — hence, (/amieson.).] 
Afterwards. (Scotch.) 

af-ter-ings (Eng. and Scotch), af-t’rins 
(Scotch), s. pi. [Eng. after.] The last milk 
taken from a cows milkings ; strokings. 
(English.) (Grose.) 

In Scotch this form occurs : 

’* Stane still stands hawkie. he her neck does claw, 

TUI she'll frae her the massy affrins draw." 

M orison : Poems, p. 185. 

af-ter-most, a. [Eng. after; and the super- 
lative ’most. (Lit. = the most after.) In A.S. 
ceftermest, ceftermyst.] 

Naut. : Nearest to the stern. The opposite 
of Foremost. 

“I ordered the two foremost and the two after- 
most guns to be thrown overbear A "— Bawktworth : 
Voyages. 

af-ter-noon, 5. [Eng. after; noon.] The 
period of the day between twelve o’clock 
(noon) and the evening. 

“And they tarried until afternoon , and they did 
eat both of them." — Judg. xn. 8. 

"He arrived there on tbe afternoon of Sunday, the 
16th of December ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

after thought (af-ter-that), s. [Eng. 
after; thought ] A thought which did not 
occur to one at the time wheo the matter to 
which it referred was under consideration. 

“. . . this afterthought was made the suhject of 
a separate negotiation." — Leva*: Early Rom. flirt., 
*h. xii., pt l., § 17. 

af-ter time, * af tir-time, s. [Eng. after; 
lime.] Futurity. 

" Direct against which open'd from beueath, 

Just o'er the blissful seat of Paradise, 

A passage ddwn to the earth, a passage wide. 

Wider by far than that of after-time* 

Over Mount Sion, and. though that were large. 
Over the Promised Laud, to God so dear." 

Milton * P. bk. lit 

** What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to aftertime, hut empty breath." 

Tennyson: Morte <V Arthur, 

af-ter- wards, t af ter-ward, * af-tir- 
ward, * af-t$ri* ward, adv. [A.S. erfter- 
weard, afterweardes , 'ceftcwearde, o>f hirer d. ] 
Subsequently ; some time after a specified 
event. 

?] Of the twenty-four passages in which, 
according to Cruden’s Concordance , this word is 
found in the English translation of the Bible, 
the form afterward occurs in fifteen, and after- 
wards in nine ; now afterwards is almost ex- 
clusively employed. Tbe form aftyrward is in 
Prompt. Parv. 

" And sone aftirward he lay stoon stille." 

Chaucer C. T., 6,768. 

" Assembled ben. his answer for to Mere ; 

And after-ward this knight was hode anpiere. 

To every wight comaundid was silence. 

Ibid., 6.611-13. 

. . afterward shalt thou be gathered unto thy 
people." — .Vu»nA. xxxi. 2. 

"... afterward* he will let yon go hence. 
Exod. xi. 1. 

* -tin, odv. [Often.] 

* af-tir , prep, k adv. [After.] 

aft most, a. [Eug. aft ; -most.] Situated 
nearest to the stern. 


*a-fiire, adv. [Afire.] 

*a-furst', a. [Afforst.] Athirst 

" A fur st score and afyogred." P. Plowman, #,343. 

*afved, pret. [Have.] Had. 

* a fy e, * a-fy ghe (gh mute), v.t. [Affy.] 

^a-fyght e (gh mute), v.t. [A.S. afeohtan — 
to win by assault or force ; to vanquish hy 
fighting.] To tame, to suhdue ; to reduce by 
subjection. 

" Delfyns they uyineth, and cokedrill, 

Aud atyghteth to beore will*." 

Kyng Alitaunder. 6,563. 

* a-fyn’ (l), adv. or adj. [Afine (1).] 

* a-fyn’ (2), adv. [Afine (2).] 

a’-ga, s. [In Ger. & Fr. aga , from Pers. ak , aka 
— lord, a title of respect for a person of rank ; 
Tartar aha. In A.S. aga is — an owner, and 
if the Persian ak or aka is Aryan, they are pro- 
bably connected ; but if the Persian ak or aka 
is Turanian, then the resemblance between 
the Anglo-Saxon and Persian forms is in all 
likelihood only accidental.] 

Among the Turks: A civil or military officer 
of high rank. The title is sometimes given by 
courtesy to persons of distinction, to large 
landowners, and to those officers who occupy 
a confidential position in the Sultan's seraglio. 

'* There came a vast body of dragoons, of different 
nations, under the leading of HarTey, their great aga." 
—Swift : Battle of the Book*. 

ag-a-ba-nee, s. The native name in 
Aleppo of a cotton fabric embroidered with 
silk. 

ag a-9©l'-la, s. A Latinised form of Al- 
GAZF.L (q.V.). 

Her. : An antelope, or a tiger with horns 
and hoofs. 


a-ga-da, a-gad-ic, &c. [Haoada, Haga- 

' D1C, &C.’] 


a-gain' (often as if spelt a-gen*), * a-gayn‘, 
*a-gayn e, t a-gen', *a-geyn', a-gein’ 

(all Eng.), a-gayn', a-gan e (Scotch), prep. 
& odv. [A.S. a gen, agean, ohgean, ongen, adv. 
= again ; agen , ongean, ongen, prep. = against; 
fr. gean = opposite, against ; O. Sw. gen, igen 
= opposite, again ; Dan. igicn ; Ger. dagegen, 
gegen ; Bret, gin = opposite.] [Aoainst’] 

*1 Agen was once common, hut is now used 
only in poetry and in various dialects. 

A. i4s preposition : 

I. Towards. 


“Till it wer* ageyn evyn. 

The childerDe wold gon hom.” 

Song* and Carol*, r. 

2. Against. 


" Somtyme with the lord of Palatye. 

Ageyn another hethene in Turkye." 

Chaucer: C. T., Prologue, 65. 66. 
“For what ealth seint Paul T the fleissh coveitith 
agayn the spirit, and the spirit agayn the fleisch."— 
Chaucer: The Pertone * Tale. 


" Agen that folc of Westsex hii nome an batayle."— 
Robt. Glouc. , p. 240. 


“ With thir agane grete Hercules stude he." 

Dougla* : Virgil, 141, 25. 

B. As adverb : 


L Of time. 


I. A second time, and no more, noting tbe 
repetition of the same act or occurrence. 

“ To Rome agayn repairetb Julius." 

Chaucer : C. T., 16.18L 
“But now to purpos let us turne agein’ 

Ibid., 4,590. 

“If a man die, shall he live again ?" — Job xiv. 14. 
“As if some angel spoke agen. 

All peace on earth, good will to men." 

Scott ■ Marm ion. Introduction to canto t. 


If Agen, agen : An exclamation noting im- 
patience. 

“Agen, agent Vll no wan give me credit?" 

Chapman Revenge for Honour (1654). 

Again and again: Repeatedly, frequently, 
often. 

“This is not to be obtained hy one or two hasty 
readings ; it must be repeated again and again, with 
a close attention to the tec our of the discourse." — 
Locke. 


2. Besides, in any other time, or in various 
other times, the number not being limited, as 
in the former signification, to two. 

IL Of place : In any other place or places. 

”... there is not in the world again such a snrinx 
and seminary of hrsv* military people as in England. 
Scotland, and Ireland."— Bacon. 

III. Of quantity or magnitude : Twice as 
much, twice as great. 

" I should not be sorry to see a chorus on a theatre 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorned at a kings charges."— J>ryden : Du- 
fretnoy. 

IV. Of reaction following on previous action : 
Back. 

Specially : 

1. Noting reaction, or reciprocal actioo. 

“ To grynde oure com, and carie it ham ageyn." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,030. 

2. In restitution. 

“ When your head did hut ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your hrows, 

The best I had : a princess wrought it me ; 

And I did never ask it yon again." 

Shaketp. : King John, iv. L 

3. In return, in recompense. 

" He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the 
Lord ; and that which he hath given will he pay him 
again."— Prov. xix. 17. 

4. In answer to a question with or with- 
out antagonism to the person or Being who 
puts it. 

“ Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own 
masters, and to please them well in all things : not 
answering ayain. —Titter iL 9, 

5. In the sense of bringing back the answer 
to a message. 

" So David's young men turned their way, and went 
a^ain. and came and told him all those sayings.”— 
1 Sam. xxv. 12. 

“ Bring us word again hy what way we must go up." 
—Deut. l. 22. 

V. Of addition to, tronsition from, or succes- 
sion to : 

H The word again may be repeated oftener 
than once to introduce a new quotation or 
argument, or something additional to what 
has been said or done before. 

1. Of addition to or transition from : 

(a) With no opposition or contrariety 
implied. 

" Again, it is of great consequence to avoid In thi* 
operation every source of uncertainty."— Eertchel : 
Adron,. 5th ed., § 214. 

“. . . And again, I will be to him a Father, and 
he shall be to me a Son ? And again, when lie brinseth 
in the flrst-begot ten into the world, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him." — Beb. L 6. 6. 

(&) With such opposition or contrariety 
implied 

" Those things that we know not what to do withal 
if we had them, and those things again which another 
cannot part with but to his own loss and shame." — 
L'Ett range: Fables. 

2. Of succession : The next in rank, import- 
ance, or dignity. 

" Question was asked of Demosthenes. What was the 
chief part of an orator? He answered, Action. What 
next? Action. What next, again I Action."— Bacon : 
Essays. 

C. In composition. Again, in composition, 
may be a preposition — against, as againsay = 
to say or speak against. Or it may be, as it 
generally is, an adverb — again, as c goinbuy 
= to tauy again, to redeem. If its numerous 
obsolete compounds were arranged according 
to the precise spelling of again in the indi- 
vidual example given to illustrate them, some 
would require to figure under again, others 
under agen, or agane, or agayn. It has been 
thought better to bring them together, and to 
effect this the form again has been assumed to 
exist in all cases, that actually found being 
placed after it. The same system -will he 
adopted in similar cases throughout the 
Dictionary. 

* again-ask, * ayen-aske, v.t. To ask 
again or hack. 

* again-beget, *ayen biget, v.t. To 
bear or hring forth again. 


* again bite, * ayenbyte, .■*. Remorse. 


“This hoc that bet Ayenbyte of invryt,*'— Ayenbyte, 
P 1. 


* again-buy, s agen-buy, v.t. [Eng. 
opain; buy.] To buy again, to redeem. 

“We hopeden that he should have a gen -bought 
Israel."— Wickhffe: Luke xxiv. 21. 


*again-buyer, *agayn byer, 6. [Eng 
again; buyer.] One who buys agaio ; the 
Redeemer. ( Prompt . Parv. i. 7.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
'>r, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh. cure, unite, cur- rule, full; try, Syrian, sa, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw, 
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* again-buying, * ageyn-byinge, s. 

[Eng. again; buying. J Redemption. (Prompt. 
Parv. i. 7.) 

* again-call (pa. par. again callit, againe 
eallet), v. t. [Eng. k Scotch again ; call. ] (Scotch. ) 

1. To revoke. 

•'And that the said Robert sail nocht revoke nor 
aga in-call the said procuratour qutaill it be vsit and 
hafe etlect, " — Act. Dom. Cone. (14S0), p. 70. 

2. To oppose, to gainsay, so as to put in 
a legal bar in court to the execution of a 
sentence. 

“That the dom gevin in the Schlrref court of Dum- 
freaa — was weile gevin and evil again callit — the dom 
gevin — and falsit and againe eallet— was weile gevin." 
—Pari. Ja. III., A. 1469. Acts, ed. 1814, p. 94. 

* again-calling, s. [Eng. k Scotch 
again ; calling.] Revocation. (Scotch.') 

“ . . . to endure but ony revocation, obstacle, im- 
pediment. or again-calling quhatsumever ." — Barry : 
Orkney App., p- 491-2. 

* again-coming, *agayne-com- 
mynge, s. [Eng. again ; coming.] Coming 
again, return. (MS. Lincoln.) (Halliwell.) 

* again-gevin, [Eng. k Scotch gevin 
= giving.] Restoration. (Scotch.) 

“And alas to sell ane instrument of resignacioune 
and again-gevin of the foresaid landis . . . — Act. 
Bom. Cone.. A. 1491. p. 229. 

* again-rising, * agon-rising, s. 

[Eng. again ; rising.] Resurrection. 

*' And he was before ordained the Sone of Ood in 
vertu. hy the spirit of halowing of the agen-rising of 
deedo mon."— Wyeliffe : Bom. 1. 4. 

* again-say, * agayn-say, * agen- 
say, * agen saye, * agen-seye ( all 0. 
Eng.\ * agan e-say (0. Scotch ), v.t. (Eng. 
again; say.] 

1. To gainsay, to contradict. 

U Now shortened into Gainsay (q.v.). 

" . . . all you cannot Justly agaynsay, nor yet 
tnily deny."— 77a If.* Henry 17.. f. 96. 

“ For I shall give to you mouth and wisdom, to w hich 
all your adversaries schulen not raowe agenstande and 
agemeye." — Wyeliffe: Luke xxi. 15. 

2. To recall. (Scotch.) 

“ . . . revoke and aganesay."— Abend. Reg. (1530). 
T, 1«. 

* again-say, * agayn-say, * again- 
saying, * agayn-sayyng, s. [From the 
verb.] Gainsaying, contradiction. 

• “They grauntyd hym hys askyng 

With oil ten more ngaynsnyyng.'' 

Richard Coer de Lion. 600. 

* again-stand, * agayne- stand, *a- 
gen stand, v.t. [Eng. again; stand.] To 
stand against, to withstand. (See example 
from Wyeliffe, under Aoainsay.) 

* again standans, pr. par. [Again- 
vtanu.] (MS. Bodl.) (Halliwell.) 

* again ward, * agayn warde, *a- 
gein ward, * agen-ward, adv. [Eng. 
again ; ward — toward.] 

1. Backward, back again. 

2. In an opposite direction. 

“And pray'd, as he was turned fro 
He would him turn againward tho’.*’ 

Gower Confeuio AmanUt. hk. i. 

3. Again, once more. 

4. Conversely. 

5. On tha other band, on the contrary, 
contrariwise. 

“Not ycldinge yuel for yuel, neither cursyug for 
cursyng.butafferjujardbleasyHge."— Wicliffs.; 1 Fet.iii.9. 

a-gainst' (usually pronounced a-ganst'), 

* a-gaynst e, * a gains , * a-gayns', 

* a-geins', * a-gens', * a-gein', prep. 
[A.S. togeanes, togenes = towards, to, agaiost, 
in the way. Dut. tegens = against ; jegens = 
toward. Ger. enlgegen = toward, towards ; 
dagegen — against ; gegen = toward, towards. 
Cloaely akin to Aoain (q. v.).] 

A. Of place : 

* 1. Towards, not implying that the motion 
13 being or will be continued till an actual 
collision takes place. 

To ride against the king or queen : To meet 
the king or queea. 

“And preyeth hlr for to ride agein the queene, 

The honour of his regue to susteene." 

Chaucer; C. T i, 4.611-12. 

2. With contrary motioo to. continued anffi- 
ciently long to pmduca an actual collision, or 
tend to do so. (Used of two bodies or persons, 
one or both of them in motion. In the case 
of persona, hostility is often in fact implied, 
but tliis is not necessarily the case.) 


“ Such a force la called into play when one body 
strikes against another ."—Atkinson : Ganot's Physics, 
SS4. 

3. Upon, so as to obtain support from, as, 
“he was leaning against a tree." 

4. Simply opposite to. (Uaed of bodies or 
places, both of which may he at rest, aod 
neither of which may ia any way be supported 
by the other. ) 

“And the children of Israel rose up in the morning, 
and encamped against Gibe ah." — Judg. ix. 19. 

If In this sense it is very generally preceded 
by over. 

“And they arrived at the country of the Gadarenea. 
which ia over agaimt Galilee ."— Lu ke viii. 26, 

B. Of time : Uutil, so as to be waiting or 
ready. 

", . . and am persuaded that he Is ahle to keep 
that w hich 1 have committed unto him against that 
day." — 2 Tim. i. 12. 

C. More or less figuratively : 

L With a person or persons as the object : 

1. In opposition to, in conscious or uncon- 
scious hostility to. 

"He that Is not with me is agaimt me.”— Matt. 
xiL 30. 

2. Adverse to, detrimental to, injurious to. 

“3Ie have ye bereaved of my children: Joseph Is 
not. and Simeon is not. and ye will take Beniamin 
away: aU these things are agaimt me."— Gen. xliL 36. 

II. With q thing for the object : 

1. With pronounced and conscious opposi- 
tion, in contradiction to. 

“But they might with equal Justice point to ex- 
ploded boilers as an argument agaimt the use of 
steam." — Tyrutall; Prag. of Science, 3rd ed., vii. 130. 

2. In contrariety to, cootrarily to, incon- 
sistently with, not implyiog an overt act to 
give that antagonism effect or place it on 
record. 

“ Which is agent your lawes reverence ?" 

Chaucer : C. T„ 14.975. 

", . . he scrupled not to eat 
Against hla better knowledge.” 

Milton . P. L., hk. lx. 

3. As a set-off against. (Used of a negative 
quaatity as balanced by a positive ooe, or 
vice versa.) 

"Agaimt the fall of Mona might well be set off the 
taking of Athlone, the victory of Aghrim, the sur- 
render of Limerick, and the pacification of Ireland." 
— Macaulay; Eist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

Tf Formerly, both in Eng. and Scotch, again 
was frequently used for against. [Aoain.] 

' a gait , adv. [A.S. gat, geat = a gata ; IcaL 
gata — a way, road.] 

1. On tha way, or road. 

"A strength thar was on the watir off Ore 
With in a roch, rycht stalwart wrocht off tre ; 
Agait hefor mycht no man to it wyn." 

Wallace, vi. 802. MSS. {Jamieson.) 

2. Astir. (Jamieson : Suppl .) 

* a-gait'-ward, a-gait -walrd, adv. [In 
Scotch agate ; ward.] 

1. Literally. Of the body: Ou the road. 

“The halll tounsmeu of Ediur. past on fote agait- 
teard that day ." — Belhaven MS., Moysey Mem. James 
VI., fol. 41. ( Jameson , Suppl.) 

2. Figuratively. Of the mind: Id a direc- 
tion towards. 

'* Efter he had be thir meanis and many utheres 
hrocht me agaitward to his intent." — Instruction. 
I Keith ; But., p. 391.) 

a'-g&l, s. A shortened form of Aoallochum 
(q.V.). 

agal-wood, agila-wood, eagle 
wood, s. The wood of Aloexylon agallochum, 
Aquilaria ovata, and A. agallocka or agallo- 
chum. [Aoalloch, Agila, Eagle-wooo.] 

Sg-a-lac'-ti-a, $. [Or. dyaXanTia (agalaktia), 
fr. * a7a\aKT05 ( agalaktos ) = without milk ; 
a, priv., and yaXa (gala) = milk.] 

Med. : The absence of milk after childbirth. 

&g-al -&x-$f, s. [Gr. dyaXafru (agataricr).] 
The same as Agalactia (q.v.). 

Med. : The abseace of milk after childbirth. 

a^gal'-licb, a-gal -loch-um, a-gil- 

loch um, s. (ch guttural). [Gr. a-yaWoxoK 
(agallochon) — the bitter aloe: a7aXAo/u«i 

(agaUomxii) = to glory ; dydXXco ( agallo) = to 
make glorious. Or perhaps it caraa from 
aghil , karaghil, kalagara , the nam j s of the 
agalloclis in the East Indies, their native 
country. In Hebrew the terms are O'bns 
(ahalivi), rnVlN ( ahelbth ), which also look 
like the native Indian term a little changed ] 


[Aloes-wood, Lign Aloes.] A dark, fra- 
grant, resioous, inflammable substance, once 
supposed to be produced by the Exccecaria 
agallocha, a Euphorbiaceous plant, but which 
ia now known to come from two speciea 
of the Aquilariads— the Aquilaria ovata and 
the A. agallochum. It ia the inside of the 
trunk of those trees. Some Asiatic nations 
consider it as cordial, and it has been used in 
Europe as a remedy io cases of gout and 
rheumatism. (Lindley : Vegetable Kingd.) 

a-gal'-ma, s. [Gr. ayaXpa (agalma) — (1) a 
delight, (2) a pleasing gift, (3) a statue in 
honour of a god, (4) any statue or picture, 
(5) an image : dyd.XXop.at (agallomai) — to 
take delight.] 

Law : The impression or image of anything 
upon a seal. (Cowel.) 

ag-£l-mat'-dl-ite, s. [In Ger. agalmatolith ; 
fr. Gr. ayaXp* (agalma), (q.v.); X<0o9 (Jifftos) 
= a stone. ] 

Mineralogy : 

1, A variety of Pinite, but with much more 
ailica in its composition. Its hardness is 2 to 
2 ’25 ; its sp. gr. about 2 8. It is usually 
greenish -grey, brownish, or yellowish. It ia 
found in China, the specimens from which 
have been called Pagodite (q.v.). It is fuund 
alao in Transylvania, Saxony. Oncosiu, oosite , 
and gongylite are sub- varieties. 

*2. A name formerly given toaome Chinese 
apecimeos of Pyrophyllita 

3. A name formerly given to some Chinese 
specimens of talc. 

* 4. A synonym of Biharite (q.v.). 

ag -a-ma, s. [The name given by the people 
of Guiana to one of the species (Daudin : Rep- 
tiles). Thence it has spread to Jamaica and 
elsewhere.] A genus of Saurians, the typical 
one of the sub-family Againinae. The A. colo- 
norum, or spinose agama, is cooimoo in Egypt 

t &g-a-m», s. pi. [PI. fern, of Lat. agamus; 
fr. Gr. <170/109 (aganios)= unmarried : a, priv., 
and 7a/xo9 (gamos) = marriage.] 

Bot. : A name given by some authors to 
eryptogamic plants. The. term denotes that 
the union of the sexea in them is not merely 
concealed, aa implied in the word Cbypto- 
qamia (w’hich aee), but is non-existent 

* argam'-bo, a. or adv. [Akimbo.] 

* &-ga'me, a-ga me, adv. [Eng. a = in ; 
game.] “ In'game,” gamesomely, in jest 

&g'-a^mi, s. [A South American native nama] 
A bird, called alao the Trumpeter from tha 
sound which it emits. It is the Psophia 
d’efritans. It belongs to the family Gruidae, 
or Cranes, and the snb-family Psophime, or 
Trumpeters. It is about the size of a large 
fowl, is kept in Guiana, of which it ia a native, 
with poultry, which it is said to defend, and 
sliows a stroog attachment to the person by 
whom it is fed. 

ag-am'-ic, a. [Aoamouh.] 

I. Pertaining to agamy ; asexual ; iudepeod- 
ao t of any generative act. 

t 2. Pertaining to Agam^. 

a-g&m’-i-dse, s. pi. [Agama.] A aub-family 

' of Saurians, better called Agamioae (q.v.). 

dg-a-mi -me, s. pi. [Aoama.] A aub-family 
of Saurians, one of the two ranked uoder tha 
family Iguanidie. It contains the Iguanas of 
the Old World, which differ in the insertion 
of their teeth from tha Ignaninae or Iguanas 
of tha New World. 

* jig'-am-ist, s. [Gr. ayanos (agamos) = un- 
married : d, priv., and ya/xos (games) = mar- 
riage.] Goa who is unmarried. Spec., oa« 
who ia theoretically opposed to marriage. 

“ And, furthermore, to exhort in like manner those 
and wilful rejectors of matrimony to take 
to themselves lawful wives, and not to resist Ood'e 
holy ordination.''— Fox.* Book of Martyrs. (Ricft.) 

agamo-genesis, s. Agamoua or non- 
aaxual reproduction as in the case of Altes- 
nation. 

&g'-a-moid, a. [.d^ama, and Gr. *1X09 ( eidos ) 
= form, appearance.] Of the form of tha 
Agama ; resembling the Agama. 

&g’-a-mous, «. [Gr. dyapo 9 (agamos) = un- 
married.] 

* I, Gen.: Unmarried. 

II. Technically : 

t 1. Zool. : Of concealed nuptials. 


boil, boj^; pout, j <S aV 1 ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C 
-cian = shan. -tion. -si on, -cioun = shun ; -fion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble — b$l ; -dre = d$r. 
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t 2. Bot. : Pertaicingto the flowerless plants 
sometimes called Agam^e (q.v.> 

agf-am-jr, i. [Aoamous.] Non-marriage; 
absence of or abstention from aoy generative 
act; non-recognition of tbe marriage relation. 

&g‘-ar-p&f *• P l - [Agape, s.] 

&g-a-panth'-US, & [Gr. ayinrj (agape) = 
love, and (anthos) = flower : love-flower , 

meaning lovely flou-er.) African Lily. A 
genus of plants belonging to tbe order Liliaceae, 
Lily-worts, and the family Hemerocallideae. 
Tbe species are of a blue colour. 

$-ga pe, cuh\ or ndj. [Eng. a = on, and gape.] 
Gaping ; having the mouth wide open with won- 
der, attention, or eager expectation. [Gape.] 
" Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape." 

Milton : P. L., v. 857. 

Sg'-a pe, s. ; pL ag'-a-pae. [A Latinized 
form of the Greek From Gr. ayann 

(agape), pl. e^awcu (agapai) — brotherly love, 
or the love of God ; not sexual affection, but 
affection founded on reason, implying respect 
and reverence. (For an excellent account of 
the distinction between aya-rraw (agapao) = to 
love, and <pi\e « (phileo), which more generally 
implies sexual affection, or affection at least 
instinctive rather than founded on reason, 
aee Trench's Synonymes of the New Testament, 
pp. 43-49.)] 

Church History: “A love-feast,” a kind 
of feast held by tbe primitive Christians in 
connection with the administration of the 
sacred communion. Either before or after the 
Lord's Supper— it is not completely decided 
which— the Christians sat down to a feast 
provided by the richer members, but to which 
all, however poor, who belonged to the Church, 
were invited. As piety declined, the Agapce 
began to cause scandal,* and finally they were 
condemned by the Council of Laodicea and 
the 3rd of Carthage, in tbe fourth century, and 
by that of Orleans in A.D. 541. It was, how- 
ever, found hard to eradicate them, and finally 
the Council in Trullo, A.D. 692, launched the 
penalty of excommunication against those 
who, in defiance of previous prohibitions, 
persisted in carrying them on. 

Ag-a-pem'-on-e, s. [Gr. kyanr) (agape) = 
brotherly love, and p.ovh (m one), s. =(1) a stay- 
ing, abiding, (2) a stopping station, from |U<W 
(mend) — to remain. The abode of love.] The 
name given by the Rev. Henry James Prince, 
a clergyman who seceded from the English 
Church, to a religious society, founded on the 
principle of a community of goods, which he 
established at Charlinch, near Taunton, in 
1845. It once occupied a good deal of pnblic 
attention, but now is seldom mentioned. 

Xg a pem-o'-ni-ans, s. pl. [Agapemone.] 
Church History : Followers of the Rev. H. J. 
Prince, and inmates of the Agapemone. [Aga- 
pemone.] 

itg-aph-ite, s. [Named after a naturalist, 
Agaphi ; snff. -ifc.] 

Min. : Conchoidal Turquois (Dana). A 
variety of Calaite (Brit. Mns. Cotal); but 
Calaite is again classed by Dana under Tur- 
quois. [Calaite, Turquois.] 

a -gar, 5. [Eache, Higre.] 

a’-gar-a'-gaj, a'-gal-a’-gal, a [Ceylonese 
local name.*] The name of a sea-weed— the 
Gracilaria lichenoides, or Ceylon moss. It is 
largely used in tbe East for soups and jellies. 

&g-ar-ic, *&g'-ar-ick, s. [In Fr. agaric ; 
I tab, Sp., & Port, agarico : Lat. nqariayn, fr. 
Gr. a^apiKav (agaricon) = a tree-fungus used 
for tinder, the Boletus igniarius, Linn. Said 
to be from Agaria, a region of Sarmatia.] 

L Botany: 

* 1. Gen. : The English name of the fongi 
belonging to the genus Agaric us (q.v.). 

*’ She thereat, as one 
That smells a foul-flesh’d agaric in the holt. 

And deems it carrion of some woodland thine,” 

Tennyson : Gareth and Lynett 4 . 

* 2. Specially : 

(a) A fungus on the larch. (Gerard.) 

(fc) An Assyrian herb. 

II. Pharmacy. "What was called the Sur- 
geon's Agaric, or Agarims chirurgorum, was 
the Boletus igniarius The Agaric of the oak, 
or Jgarieus quercus, was also tbe Boletus 
igniarius. 


“There are two excrescences which prow upon trees, 
both of them in the nature of mushrooms : the one 
the Romans call boh- tut, which groweth upon the 
roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties of their 
tAble ; the other is medicinal, aad is called agarick, 
which groweth upon the tops of oaks, though it be 
affirmed by some that it groweth also at the roots.”— 
Bacon. 

3U. Min. Agaric Mineral : So called from 
its resemblance in colour and texture to the 
Agaricus genus of Fungi. A sub -variety of 
calcite, an extensive mineral species, or rather 
genus, of which the 23rd variety or series of 
sub-varieties described by Dana includes those 
“ deposited from calcareous springs, streams, 
or in caverns.” Under this beading five sub- 
varieties are enumerated, of which the Agaric 
Mineral, called also Rock-milk, is the fourth, 
tbe others being Stalactites, Stalagmite , Calc- 
sinter, and Rock-meal. Agaric mineral is 
either yellowish or greyish-white. It is soft 
in texture, dull in lustre, and so light that it 
floats for a short time on water. It is almost 
entirely composed of carbonate of lime. It is 
found in Durham, Oxfordshire, &c. In Swit- 
zerland it is used to whiten houses. 

a-gar-ica-^eae, s. pl [Agaricus. ] An 

* order of plants belonging to the Alliance 
Fungales. It contains the most highly or- 
ganised species belonging to the Alliance. It 
is called also Hymenomycetes (q.v.). 

S.g-ar-19-i-a, a [Named from its resem- 
blance to the Agaricus genus of mushrooms.] 
[Agaricus. ] 

Zool. : The name given by Lamouroux to a 
genus of Zoophytes containing what are 
called the Mushroom Madrepores. Lamarck 
enumerates five species, and Parkinson seven. 

ag-ar'-ic-us, s. ; pl ag-ar-1-91. [Gr. 
ayagtKov (opacito??).] [Agaric] A genus 
of plants, the typical one of the Fungus 
or Mushroom family, consisting of the species 
which possess a fleshy pileus or cap, with a 
number of nearly parallel or radiating plates 
or gills on its lower side, bearing spores, 
the whole being supported upon a more 
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or less lengthened stalk. More than one 
thousand species are known. They may be 
separated into five natural divisions, accord- 
ing as the colour of the spores is white, 
pink, ferruginous, purple-brown, or black. 
There are many sub-genera. Some apecies 
are poisonous. It is difficult to identify these 
with the accuracy which the importance of tbe 
subject demands ; but the following marks have 
been given : — An agaric is poisonous, or at 
least suspicions, if it has a very thin cap com- 
pared with the thickness of the gills, if the 
stalk grows from one side of the cap, if the 
gills are of equal length, if the juice is milky, 
if it speedily decays into a dark watery fluid, 
if the collar round it is like a spider's web. 
All these characteristics do not meet in the 
same individual, but the presence of one or 
more of them is enough to inspire caution. 
The eatable agarics, British and foreign, are 
the A. campestris, or Common Mushroom— 
that often cultivated in gardens ; the A. 
Georgii ; the A. prntensis , or Fairy -ring Mush- 
room ; the A. personatus, &c. The A. can - 
thv relliis, piper atus, &c., contain sugary 
matter, considered by Liebig to be mannite. 
The agaric of the olive is poisonous, but 
pickling and subsequent washing render it 
harmless, as has been ascertained by experi- 
ence in the Cevennes. Similarly, the applica- 
tion of vinegar and salt deprives the poisonous 
A. bulbosns of its noxious qualities; but too 
much caution cannot be used in experiment- 
ing upon such dangerous articles of food. 
A curious circumstance about aome agarics. 


such as the A. Gardneri of Brazil and the A. 
olearius of the south of Europe, is that they 
are lumiuous. 

* a-ga'sed, * a-g£st , * a-gast e, * u- 
gast'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Aghast.] 

* a-gasp'e, V.t. [Old form of Gasp (q.v.).] 
To gasp. 

"Galba. whom his g&l&ntys garde lor agarpe."— 
Skelton: Workt, L 274. 

* a-gast', v.t. [For etyro. see Aghast.] To 
terrify, to appall 

" In every place the ugaytne sights I saw ; 

The silence eelle of night agatt inv sprite. “ 

Surrey : Virgile, bk. iL 

* a-ga'te, adv. [Etyra. doubtful; prob. con- 
nected with A.S. gan = to go, and Eng. gait 
(q.v.). In Scotch and in North of Eng. dialect 
gaed is = went, and gate is = way. Probably 
a = on ; gate = going. I cel. gain = a way, 
road ; A.S. geat, gat = a gate, way. On-going.] 
On the way, a-going. [Gait.] 

”1* it hla ' motus trepidationis ' that makes him 
Bta turner? I pray you. Memory, set him agate again.” 
— Brewer: Lingua, iii. 6. 

S.g'-ate, * ag'-ath, s. [In Ger. ochat, agat; 
Fr.’ agate ; Ital. agata ; Lat. achates; Gr. 
axarns (ac/wifes).] 

1. Min. : A mineral classed by Dana as 
one of the cryptocrystalline varieties of quartz, 
some of the other minerals falling under the 
same category being chalcedony, carnelian, 
onyx, hornstone, and jasper. Phillips, and 
the earlier school of mineralogists, had made 
quartz and chalcedony different minerals, and 
placed agate under the latter species. The 
classifications differ but little ; for Dana defines 
agate as a variegated chalcedony. He sub- 
divides agatea by their colours into those 
which are banded, those in clouds, aDd those 
whose hues are due to visible impurities. 
Under the first category is reckoned the eye- 
agate, and under the third the moss-agate, or 
mocha-stone, and tbe dendritic agate. Other 
terms sometimes used are ribbon-agate, 
brecciated agate, fortification agate, &c. 
Of these the most familiar is the fortifi- 
cation agate, or Scotch pebble, found in 
amygdaloid, and with layers and markings 
not unlike a fortification. Moss-agate does 
not, as the name would lead one to infer, 
contain moss, the appearance of that form # of 
vegetation being produced, in most cases # at 
least, by an infiltration of mineral matter. 

” Th« agate (or ag&th) was in old time of greAt esti- 
mation, but now it is in more request. Found it was 
first ia Bicilic, neare unto a river called also Achates, 
but afterwards in many otlier places.''— Holland ; 
Plime, bk. xxxviL, c. 10 . 

"And the third row a ligure. an agate, and an 
amethyst."— Exod. xxviii. 19. 

2. Art: An instrument used by those who 
draw gold wire. It is so called because there 
is an agate in the middle of it. 

3. An American name for ruby type. 

agate-jasper, s. [Eng. agate; jasper .] 
An agate consisting of jasper with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony. 

agate-ring, s. A ring with an agate set 
in it. 

agate shell, s. The English name of a 
genus of shells— the Achatina of Lamarck 
(q.v.). 

agate-stone, s. A 6tone consisting of 
agate. 

" She is the fairies* midwife, and she come* 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On tlie fore-finger of an alderman." 

Bhaketp. : liomeo and Juliet, i. 4 

* a-ga'tes, adv. [Scotch a — all ; gates = ways. 
All ways.] Everywhere. [Algate.] (Scotch. ) 

'*Ye maun ken I was at the Bhirra's tbe day ; for I 
gang about a-gaXet like the troubled spirit /'— Scott 7 
Antiquary. 

* a-gath-er, * a-ga‘ dre, v.t. [Old form of 
Gather (q. v. ). ] To gather. (Skinner, Ate. ) 

* ag-ath-is, s. [Gr. ayaBiq (agathis) = a clue 
or ball of thread, a cluster, so called because 
the flowers are collected in clusters. ] 

Bot. : An old genus of plants, now called 
Dammar a (q.v.). 

ag-ath-Ts'-te-ga, s. [Gr. ayaQoq (agathos) = 
good ; tr-reyn (stege), trreyoq (stegos) = a roo£ 
a cover.] D’Orbigny’s name for a primary 
group or order of Rhizopoda. Characters ; 
Body consisting of segments wound round 
about an axis ; "chambers similarly arranged* 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 6; so = e. ey = &. 
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each investing half the entire circumference. 

( Owen : Palveont ., 2nd ed., p. 12.) 

Ag-ath-o-phyl'-lum, s. [Gr. 07060? (agathos) 
= good ; and phyllum, Latinized form of Gr. 
<pt\\o» (phullon) = a leaf, j Madagascar Nut- 
meg. A genus of aromatic trees of the order 
Lauraceoe, or Laurels. One species, the A. 
aromaticum, furnishes the clove-nutmegs of 
Madagascar. (Lindky: Veg. Kingd ., 1847, 
p. 536.) 

&g-ath-o-poi-eut-ic f a. [Gr. ^afloTi-oiew 

(agathopoieu) : 07a 0o? (agathos) — good ; iroiew 
(7>tu'eo)=to make or do.) Intended to do 
good ; benevolent. 

"All these trusts might he comprised under eoma 
such general name as that of agatho-poieutic trust — 
flowring Bent ham's Moral * and Legist., ch. xvllL, 

§ 54, note. 

&g-ath-o$-ma, s. [Gr. ^7 u06? (agathos) = 
good; bang (osme) — smell.] A geoua of 
plants belonging to the order Rutaceae, or 
Rue-worts. Some species have white or 
purplish flowers. A. pulchella is said to be 
used by the Hottentots to anoint their bodies. 
(Treas. ofBot.) 

a-g&th -Ot-e§, s. (Gr. a7a0oTns ( agathotes ) 
= goodness; fr. 07060? (agathos) — good.] A 
genus of plants of the order Gentianacese, or 
Gentians. A species, the A. Chirayta, an 
annual which .grows in the Himalayas, has 
febrifugal qualities, and is sometimes used in 
India when quinine is unprocurable. (Lindky: 
Veg. Kingd., 1847, p. 614.) 

a-gdth-rid, pa. par. [Aqather.] 

a-ga-ti, s. [The native name used in India.] 

" A genus of papilionaceous plants, of which 
one species, the A. grandi flora, a tree with large 
white, variegated, or red flowers, growa in 
India. Both the flowers and legumes are eaten 
by the natives. The bark is bitter and tooic, 
and is used in small-pox, while the jnice ex- 
pressed from the flowers is given io defective 
eyesight. 

&g' at-ine, a. [Aoate.] Pertaining to agate. 
(Webster.) 

* a-ga -tiS, adv. (Scotch a = all ; gatis, i.e. 
gates — ways.] [Agates, Aloate.J In every 
way, uniformly. (Scotch.) 

’’ Th)it wyrkya uocht ny quhar agatit, 

But sum quhar less, and sum quhar mor. 

Barbour, lv. 702, MS. < Jamieson .) 

Ag'-at- lze, v.t. [Eng. agat ; suff. -ize = to 
make.] To convert into agate, an operation 
which has not unfrequently been carried out 
in the chemistry of nature. 

Ag'-at-ized, pa. par. & a. [Aoatize.] 

agatized wood, s. Wood converted into 
agate, but still showing vegetable structure, 
as, for instance, medullary rays. 

&g'-at-I-ZUig, pr. par. [Agatize.] 

* Ag'-at-y, a. [Agate.] Of the nature of agate. 

‘*Ah agaty fliut was above two Inches in diameter, 
the whole covered over with a friable cretaceous 
crust."— Il'oodicarcf. 

ag'-a-ve, Ag-a-ve, s. [In Lat. agave; from 
Gr. «Y av< fc (agauos) = illustrious.] 

I. Classical Mythology : 

1. One of the Nereids. 

2. A daughter of Cadmus, afterwards 
deilied. 

"... the mythe of Feutheus . . . torn in pieces 
by lile own mother Agave, at the bead of her com- 
mit Ions In the ceremony, as an intruder upon the 
feminine riteB &a well ns a scoffer at the god .’* — Orate : 
Hi xt. Greece, pt L. ch. L 

II. Bot. [In Fr. agave; Sp. & Port, agave. ] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Amaryllidaoea\ or Amaryllids. The species 
have large fleshy leaves, with teeth ending in 
spinous points. From the centre of a circle 
of these leaves there rises, as the plant ap- 
roaclies maturity, a tall scape of flowers, 
he idea that the agave flowers but once in 
a hundred years is. as Dr. Lindley says, a 
gardener's fahle ; what really happens is, that 
the plant taking many years (ten to seventy 
It is thought) to come to maturity, flowers 
but once, and then dies. The best known 
species is the Agave Americana, or American 
Aloe. The hard and spiny leaves of this fine 
endogeti form impenetrable hedges. The fibre 
ia tough enough to make excellent cordage. 
The expressed juice may be employed as a 
substitute for soap. It may also be manu- 
factured into a liquor like cider. The root is 
diuretic and antisyphilitic. The plant ta now 


cultivated ia the south of Europe. The A. 
Mexicana has similar properties to those of the 
A. Americana. The A. saponaria is a powerful 
detergeat, and its roots are used as a aubstitute 
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for soap. ( Lindley : Vegetable Kingdom , 1847, 
pp. 157, 158.) 

* a-gayn', * a-gayn'e, prep. & adv. [Again.] 

* a-gayns , prep. [Against.] 

*a-ga'2e, v.t. [Eng. gaze.] To etrike with 
amazement. 

t a-gazed, pa. par. [Aoaze.] [See Aghast.] 

" All the whole army stood agazed on him." 

Shaketp. : Henry VI., Part LL 

-age, in compos. (Lat. - agium ) = something 
added. Spec. : (1) An added state ; also per- 
sona or things in that state taken collectively : 
as baronetage = the added state of. being a 
baronet ; also the baronets taken collectively. 
(2) An impost : as porterage = something 

added for a porter, an impost for a porter. 

age, s. [Fr. age; Ann. o age; O. Fr. aage, eage, 
edage, eded ; Prov. edat, etat; Sp. edad; Port. 
ideal; Ital. eta; Lat. evtutem, aecus. of cetas — 
(1) time of life, age ; (2) life in general ; (3) a 
period of time, an age ; (4) time or duration 
in general ; (5) the people who live through 
any such period. (See Wedgwood , &c.) The 
Lat. cctas was formerly cevitas, from ccvum, 
Gr. aiwi/ (jEon) ; Sanse. ydoga or yfiga = an 
age: whence are Wei. hong — fulness, com- 
pleteness, an age, a space of time ; Goth, aim; 
Dut. ecw. ] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

L Of organised beings, taken singly : 

1. The whole duration of aa organised being 
who or which has a term of existence and 
then passes away. 

”. . . so the whole age of Jacob was aa hundred 
forty and seven years."— Gen. xlviL 28. 

2. That portion of the existence of an or- 
ganised being which has already gone by. 

“And straightway the damsel arose, and walked for 
she was of the age of twelve years ." — Mark v. 42. 

3. The latter part of life ; oldness. 

“And there was one Anna, a prophetess, . . . she 
was of a gTeat age . . — Luke ii. 86. 

4. One of the stages of human life, as the 
ages of infancy, of youth, of manhood or of 
womanhood, and of decline. [B. 1, Physiol] 

” And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts being Beven a get. At first, the infant, 
Mewling and puking In the nurse's arms ; 

And then, the whining school -hoy, with hia satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school : And then, the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eye-hrow ■ Then, a soldier 
Full of strango oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick In quarrel. 

Seek lug the bubble reputation 

Even In the cannon's mouth : And then, the justice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

And so ha plays his part : The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side : 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank : and his big manly voico, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Ia second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, wins taste, sans every thing." 

Shakes ft . : At Pou Like It, 11. 7, 

5. The time at which man or any other 
organised being reaches maturity. (B., Law.) 

“ But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full 
age, . Heb. v. 14. 

6. The time at which women cease to bear 
children. 


“ Through faith also Sara herself received strength 
to conceive seed, and was delivered of a child when 
■he waa past age."— Heb. xi. IL 

IL Of organised beings, viewed collectively; 

L The time required for a generation of 
mankind to pass away. [Generation.] 

2, Those who are contemporaries oa the 
earth at a certain time. 

■* Which In other ages was not made known unto 
the sons of men.’*— Eph. Ill 5. 

" Yet I doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose 
runs. 

And the thoughts of men are widen'd with the pro- 
cess of the sun a " Tennyson : Locksley Hall. 

III. Of unorganised beings : The time during 
which aa unorganised being has existed in the 
same state, as the age of the moon, i.e., the 
time since it was new mooo. 

"As the moon gains age " — HertcheZ: Attron ., 

6th ed. (1658). $ 417. 

IV. Of time or duration in general : 

1. A particular period of time marked by 
certain characteristics which distinguish it 
from others. Thus the Greeks and Roaians 
imagined an age of gold, an age of silver, an 
9ge of brass, and aa age of iron, Hesiod inter- 
calating also before the fourth of these one of 
heroes. 

"I venture one remark. however, npon Hesiod s very 
beautiful account of the dyes. . . . Beginning with 
the Golden, he comes next to the Silver Age, and then 
to Brass. But Instead of descending forthwith the 
fourth and last step to the Iron Age, he very singu- 
larly retraces his steps, and breaks the downward 
chain by an dye of Heroes. . . . After this the seals 
drops at once to the lowest point, the Iron Age . . . 
the age of sheer wickedness and corruption."— Glad- 
ttone: Studies on Homer, i. 86. 

[See also B. , Archeol. ] 

“Those who compare the age on which their lot has 
fallen with a golden age which exists only in their 
imagination, may talk of degeneracy and decay.*'— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 
”, . . in the literary age of Rome."— Leurit: Early 
Horn, nitt ., ch. v., 5 13. 

2. A ceatury, one hundred years. 

3. Colloquially : A long time, as “ I have 
not seen you for an age." 

"... and suffering thus, he made 
Minutes an age." Tennyson : Geraint and Enid. 

B. Technically: 

L Physiol If the word age be used in the 
now all but obsolete sense givea under A., 
I. 4, i.e., as one of the stages of human life, 
then physiology clearly distinguishes six c4 
these : viz., the periods of infancy, of child* 
hood, of boyhood or girlhood, of adolescence, 
of manhood or womanhood, and of old age. 
The period of infancy terminates at two, when 
the first dentition is completed ; that of child- 
hood at seven or eight, when the second den- 
tition is finished ; that of boyhood or girlhood 
at the commencement of puberty, which in 
Britain is from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
year in the male, and from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth in the female ; that of adolescence 
extends to the twenty-fourth year in the 
male and the twentieth in the female ; that of 
maohood or womanhood stretches on till the 
advent of old age, which comes sooner or 
later, according to the original strength of the 
constitution io each individual case, and the 
habits which have been acquired during life. 
The precise time ofhnmao existence similarly 
varies. 

2. Law ; The time of competence to do cer- 
tain acts. In the male sex, fourteen is the 
age when partial discretion is supposed to be 
reached, whilst twenty-one is the period of 
full age. Under seven no boy can be capitally 
punished ; from seven to fourteen it is doubt- 
ful if he can ; at fourteen he may. At twelve 
a girl can contract a binding marriage ; at 
twenty-one she is of full age. In mediaeval 
times, when a girl reached seven, by feudal 
custom or law, a lord might distrain his 
tenants for aid [Aid, B., 1] to marry, or rather 
betroth her ; at nine sha was dowable ; 
at twelve she could confirm any consent to 
marriage which she had previously given ; at 
fourteen she could take the management of 
her lands into her own hands ; at sixteen she 
ceased, as is still the law, to be under the 
control of her guardian ; and at twenty-one 
she might alienate lands and tenements be- 
longing to her in her own right. 

# Age-prier, * age-prayer (lit. — a praying 
of age) : A plea put forth by a minor who ha3 
to defend an action designed to deprive him 
of his hereditary lands, to defer proceedings 
till he is twenty-one years old. It is generally 
granted. 

3, Archccol : In the same sense as A., II. 2- 
The Danish and Swedish antiquaries and 


boll, b6$g poilt, cat, £©11, chorus, £hin, ben 9 h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e 1st. -thg. 

-dan = shan, -tion, sion — shun ; -glon, tion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die = bel, &c. - dro = d$r. 
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naturalists, MM. Nilson, Steenstrup, Forc- 
hamraeT, Thomsen, Worsaae, and others, have 
divided the period during which man has 
existed od the earth into three— the age of 
stone, the age of bronze, and the age of iron. 
During the first-mentioned of these be is 
supposed to have had only stone for weapons, 
&e. Sir John Lubbock divides this into two 
—the Palaeolithic or Older, and the Neolithic 
or Newer stone period. [Pal.eolitric, Neo- 
lithic.] At the commencement of the age of 
bronze that composite metal became known, 
and began to be manufactured into weapons 
and other instruments ; whilst when the age 
of iron came in, bronze began gradually to be 
superseded by the last-mentioned metaL 
(Lyell: The Antiquity of Man. Lubbock: 

Pre-historic Times.) 

age, s. [In Fr. acfte.] A name sometimes 
given to celery. [Ach, Smallage.] 
age, v. i. [From the substantive.] To assume 
the marks of old age ; as, " he is aging 
rapidly.” 

a -ged, a. k s. [Age, s.] 

A, As adjective: 

L Of beings: 

1. Having nearly fulfilled the term of exist- 
ence allotted to one’s species. (Used of 
animated beings or any individual part of 
them.) 

"And aged chargers in the stalls. 

Scott : Marmion, vl fl. 

" With feehle pace. 

And settled sorrow on his aged face," 

Pope: Eemer' i Iliad, bk. xxi., 61T, 61 a 

2. Having lived, having reached the number 
of years specified ; spoken of the time which 
has elapsed since birth. Often in obituary 
notices, as "aged thirty-three,” “ aged four- 
teen years,” “ aged eighty-six,” &c. 

IL Of things: Old, or very old. 

M . . . aged custom. 

But hy your voices, will not so permit me.” 

Shnketp . . Coriolanus, IL 3. 

B. -4s substantive : Old people. 

. and taketh away the understanding of the 
O ged." — Job xiL 20. 

t The Aged of the Mountain : A title for the 
Prince of Assassins, more commonly called the 
Old Man of the Mountain. [Assassin.] 

a'-ged-ly, adv. [Aged.] After the manner of 
an aged person. ( Huloet : Diet.) 

a'-ged ness, s. [Eng- aged ; -n«ss.] The 
quality of being aged ; age. 

** Nor as his knowledge grew did *s form decay, 

He still was strong and fresh, his brain was gay. 

Such agedness might our young ladies move 
To somewhat more than a Platonic love.” 

Cartwright : Poem* (1561). 

a- gee', adv. [Ajee.] 

* a-gein', prep. k adit [Again.] 

* a-gei ns’, prep. [Against.] 

Eg-e-lai'-US, s. [Gr. a^ehaioc (agelaios) = be- 
longing to a herd, feeding at large : 

(agele) = a herd.] A genus of conirostral 
birds belonging to the family Stumidse, and 
the sub- family IcterinEe. A. phceniceus, the 
Red-winged Starling, is destructive to grain- 
crops in the United States. 

-el-ast, s. [Gr. o^eXac-roc (ogelastos)', from 
a, priv., and -yeXdu ; fut. f(\a<rop.at 

(gelasomai) — to laugh.] One who does not 
laugh ; a non-laugher. 

», . . men whom Rabelais would have called 
ageiasts, or non-laughers.' — Meredith : Idea of Comedy, 
a Lecture at the London Institution, (rimer, Feb. 5. 
1877.) 

Sg-el-e-na, s. [Perhaps from Gr. a.qi\n 
(agele) = a herd.] A genus of sedentary spiders, 
belonging to the family Araneidae, and the 
sub-family Tapitelae ol Walcnaer. The pretty 
A. labyrinthiea makes its nest on commons, 
spreading its web almost horizontally over 
heath, furze, Ac. 

* a-gelt' (1), pret. k pa. par. IA.S. agyltan = 
to repay.] Forfeited. 

•* Yet had he nowt agelt his lit" 

Se vyn Sages, 686. 

* a-gelt' (2), pret. [A.S. agyltan = to offend.] 
Offended, (MS. Arundel.) ( Halliwcll .) 

a-gen', adi\ [O. Eng. k poetic for Again 

* <q v.).] 

a -gen cy, s. [In Fr, agenct ; Sp. k Port. 
agenda ; Ital. azione, azienda ; from Lat. 


agens = doing, pr. par. of ago = (1) to set in 
motion physically, mentally, or morally, (2) to 
do.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The exertion of power, action, operation, 
or instrumentality, by man or the inferior 
animated creation, or by natural law. 

(a) By man. 

” . . . employing the agency of desperate men.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiil. 

(b) By the inferior animated creation, or by 
natural law. 

" . , . absolutely requiring the ayencyof certain 

insects to bring pollen from one flower to the other. — 
Darwin : On'sln of Species (ed. 1859), In trod., p. a 
** . . . so obscurely coloured that it would be rash 
to assume the agency of sexual selection."— Ibid., ch. 
xvi. 

2. The office or place of business of an agent 
or factor for another ; the business of an agent. 

Some of the purchasers themselves may be content 
to live cheap in a worse country rather than be at the 
charge of exchange and ayenciex." — Swift. 

B. Technically: 

Law. A deed of agency is a revocable and 
voluntary trust for payment of debts. 

* a-gend’, a-gen -dum ; pL * a-gends', 
a-gen’-da, s. [Lat. agendum, neut. sing. ', 
agenda, neut. pL of the gerundive participle 
of ago = to do.] 

A, In its Latin form : sing, agendum = 
something to be done ; agenda — things to be 
done. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Generally: Things to be done or per- 
formed, or engagements to be kept, in conse- 
quence of a man’s duty. 

2. Specially: 

(a) A memorandum-book in which such 
things are entered to prevent their being for- 
gotten. 

(b) A list or programme of several items of 
business to be transacted at a public meeting. 

IL Technically: 

1. Christian duty: Things to be done or 
practised in contradistinction to credenda = 
things to be believed. 

. the moral and religious credenda and agenda 
of any good man.” — Coleridge : Table Talk. 

2. Ecclesiastically ; 

(a) Anything ordered by the Church to be 
done. (See B. , 1.) 

(b) The sendee or office of the Church. 

(c) A book containing directions regarding 
the manner or order in which this is to be 
performed ; a ritual, liturgy, formulary, missal, 
or directory of public worship. 

*• For their agenda, matters of fact and discipline, 
their sacred and civil rites and ceremonies, we may 
have them authentically set down in such books as 
these .” — Bishop Barlow : Eemains, 

B. In its English form, at present all but 
extinct, but which may, and it is ta be hoped 
will sooner or later, revive : 

1. Anything ordered by tbe Church to be 
done. [A., 11. 2(a).] 

"It le the agend of the Church, he should have held 
him too ."— Bishop A ndrewes : A ruwer to Card. Perron 
(1629), p. L 

2. Anything to be done, as distinguished 
(roK a credent — anything to be believed. 
[A., IL I.] 

•• For the matter of our worship, our credents, our 
agendt are all according to the rule."— WUcocks 
Protest. ApoL (1642). p. 84. 

a-gen -ei-6-siis, s. [Gr. a-jeveto? ( ageneios ) = 
beardless : a, priv. ; and ^e^etov (geneion 
the chin, the part covered hy the beard.] 
genus of fishes belonging to the order Mala- 
copterygii Abdominales and the family Siln- 
ridje. They have no barbels or cirrhi. 

a-gen es'-i-a, s. [Gr. a, priv. ; and ?eveo-is 
(genesis) = (1) origin, (2) birth.] 

Medicine : 

1. Impotence. 

2. Sterility. 

* a-gen -fti -da, * a-gen-fri'-ga, * a -gen 

ftri e, s. [A.S. agen-frigea, agend-frea, agend- 
frigea , agend-fres, agend-frio = an owner, f 
possessor, a master or mistress of anything 
agen = own ; frea = lord.] The true lord or 
possessor of anything. (Cowel, Skinner.) 

* a -gen-hine, * ho -gen-hine, * ho -gen 
hyne, s. [AS. agen=own; hina, hine = 
domestic, ODe’s own domestic.] 


Old Law: By an enactment of Edward tha 
Confessor, a guest who having lodged three 
consecutive nights at an inn, was looked upon 
as if that was his residence. His host was 
therefore made responsible for his good con- 
duct. On the first night he was called uncuth 
= a stranger ; on the secoud, gust = a guest. 

a-gens', prep. [Against.] 

a'-gent, adj. k s. [In Ger. and Fr. agent, a. ; 
Sp.' agent, agente, s. ; Port, agente, a. k s. ; all 
fr. Lat. agens — doing, pr. par. of ago = to do.] 

A. As adjective : Acting ; opposed topatieut 
in the sense of being the object of action. 

" This success is oft truly ascribed unto the force of 
imagination upon the body agent.”— Bacon ; A' at. But.. 

B. As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons or other animated beings : 

(a) Generally : One who acts or exerts power j 
an actor. 

” Heaven made us agents, tree to good or ill. 

And forc'd it not though he foresaw tbe will ; 
Freedom was first bestow'd on human race. ^ 

And prescience only held the second 

** A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any 
created agent." — South Scmn. 

r a free agent or a voluntary agent is a 
person who is under no external compulsion 
to act as be does, and who is therefore re- 
sponsible for his actions. 

(b) Specially : One wbo acts for another, a 
factor, substitute, deputy, or attorney. Agents 
are of four classes : (1) Commercial Agents, as 
auctioneers, brokers, masters of ships, kc. ; 
(2) Law Agents, as attorneys at law, solicitors, 
kc. ; (3) Social Agents, as attorneys in fact, 
and servants. (IFiZZ : Wharton's Law Lexicon.) 
(4) Political Agents: Diplomatic functionaries 
appointed by a powerful government to arrange 
matters with one of inferior dignity. Such 
have beeu frequently employed by the Anglo- 
Indian Government' to maintain communica- 
tions with the semi-independent rajahs. 

" All hearts in love u se their own tongue* ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itself. 

And trust no agent." .. 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about A of Amy. n. L 
"The agent of France in that kingdom must he 
equal to much more than the ordinary functions of an 
envoy.’'— Macaulay : Bist . Eng., ch. xii- 
”It was therefore necessary that another agent 
ehould be employed to manage that party. —IbuL, ch. 
xiii- 

•J The functionary who in England is gene- 
rally termed a steward is called in Scotland a 
farm agent or factor. 

2. Of things inanimate, and of natural law: 
Anything which exerts action upon another. 

•• that natural selection had been the chief 

agent’ ot change.”— Da win . The Descent of Man, 
vol. i., ch. iv. 

[See also IT. 1, 2, 3, 4.] 

IL Technically : 

1. Law. Agent and Patient: The terma 
applied to a person wbo at once does a deed, or 
has it done to him or her ; as when a widow 
endows herself with the best part of her de- 
ceased husband’s property ; or when a creditor, 
being made a deceased person’s executor, pays 
himself out of the effects which he has to 
collect and distribute. 

2, Nat. Phil A physical agent is one of 
the natural forces acting upon matter: viz., 
gravitation, heat, light, magnetism, or elec- 
tricity. (Atkinson: Ganot’s Physics.) 

3 Chem. A chemical agent is a substance 
of which the action is chemical In vanona 
phenomena light acts as a chemical agent. 

4. Med. : A medical or medicinal agent is a 
substance the action of which on the human 
or animal body is medicaL 

'■ . such articles of electrical apparatus as are 

Indispe usable with a view to its application as a 
medicinal agent. Cyclop. Pract. Med., l 70S. 

a'-gent, v.t. [From the adj.] To carry out, 
to perform. (Scotch.) 

“The duke was carefully solicited to agent thi* 
weighty business, and has promised to do his endear 
vour.” — Baillie. i. 9. 

+ a ’-gent-ship, s. lEiig. agent; snff. -sfcip.] 
The "office or work of an agent. Now super- 
seded by Agency (q.v.). 

" go, goody agent, and you think there is^ 

No punishment due for your ogentship. 

Beaum. A Fletcher: Lovers Progress. 

ag-er-a’-si-a, ag-er -a-sy, s. [Gr. d-jupu- 
aia (agerasia) = eternal youth.] 

Med. : A green old age ; actual old age 
reckoned by years, but with many of its 
characteristics yet absent. 


fate, fh.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, poi, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mhte, cub, cure, finite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; & - e, ey-a. 
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ig-er-a'-tum, s. [In Ger. A Dan. ageratum; 
Fr. agerate; Sp. f Port., A Ital. agerato ; fr. 
Lat. ageraton, Gr. a^paTov ( ageraton ) = some 
plant or other which docs not grow old : a. 
priv. ; and (gems) — old age. So called 
because it does not soon decay. ] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Asteracea;, or 
Composites, the sub-order Tubuliflorce, and the 
tribe or section Vernoniaeeae. A. mexicanum, 
a plant with bluish or occasionally with white 
heads, is cultivated in this country as a border 
plant ; other species are less frequently seen. 

* a'-ger-dows, a. [Aigre-Doulce. ] Keen, 
biting, severe. 

■* He wrote an epitaph for his gravestone 
With wordes uevoute and sentence ayerdows. 

Skelton : Works, i. 411. 

* a -gethe, v . , 3 rd pers. sing. pret. [O. Eng. 
ugoeth; fr. ago = go (q.v.).] Goeth. (Ritson.) 

a-gcus -ti-a, 3. [Gr. a^evaria (ageustia) — 
fasting: a, priv.; and yeCopai (geuomai) = to 
taste.] 

Med. : Loss of the sense of taste. It may be 
produced by local palsy of the tongue or the 
face : by the existence of a mechanical deposit 
on the surface of the tongue in fever, Ac. ; 
or by the long use of tobacco in any form. 

* ageyn (a-gen), prep. A adv. [Again.] 
(For its compounds, Ageyn-bvinoe and 
Ageyn-warde, see Again.) 

* ag-gel-a'-tlon, s. [In ltal. aggelazione ; 
fr. Lat. ad — to, and gelatio — freezing : gelo 
= to congeal; gelu — frost, cold.] Congela- 
tion, or solidification of a fluid. 

" It Is round in hail, and figured In Its vuttulous 
descent from the air, growing greater or lesser ac- 
cording to the accretion or pluvious aggelation aiiout 
the fundamental atoms thereof."— Sir T. Browne 
Vulgar Errours. 

* ag-gen-er-a'-tion, s. [From Lat. aggenero 
= to beget in addition ; or from ad = to, and 
generatio.) [Generation.] The state of grow- 
ing to anything else. 

" To make a perfect nutrition, there Is required a 
transmutation of nutriment: now where this conver- 
sion or aggeneration is made, there Is also required 
in the aliment a familiarity of matter.' —Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bit. iii., ch. xxi. 

t ag'-gcr, s. [Lat. : (1) materials heaped up ; 
(2) a mound, a fortress.] 

Fort . : An earthwork. 

'• Before the west gate there Is at a considerable dis- 
tancean agger, or raised work, that was made for the 
defence of the city when it was besieged on that side. 
—Heame : Journey to Beading. 

*&£'-gor ate, v.t. [From Lat. aggeratum, 
sup. of agger o - to form an agger (Aoger), to 
heap up : ad = to, and gero = to carry.] To 
heap, to heap up. (Rider.) [Exaggerate.] 

* ig-ger-a -tion, s. [Lat. aggeratio.) Abeap- 
ing ; an accumulation. 

•'Seeing, then, by these various agger at ions of sand 
and silt the sea Is closely cut short aud driven hack. 
— hay: Dissolution of the World. (Ord MS., in 
Latham's Diet . ) 

* ag' ger- ose, a. [From Lat. agger = a heap.] 
Heaped up ; in heaps. 

* ag gest', v.t. [Lat. aggestum = a dyke or 
mound ; aggestus, s. = a carrying to, an accu- 
mulation ; pa. par. of aggero, -essi, -estum — to 
carry towards : ad = to, and gero — ... to 
bear, to carry.] To heap up. (Coles.) 

* ag-gest'-ed, pa. par. [Aooest.J 

* ag-glate, v.t . [Aolet, v .] 

* ftg'-gla-ted, pa. par. [Aglet, v.] 

ag-glom'-er-ate, v.t. A i . [From the adj.] 

1. Trans. : To heap or collect together by 
natural or by human agency into a ball or mass. 

2. Intrans. : To be so heaped or collected 
together. 

ag-glom'-er-ate, a. & s. [Lat. agglomero 
' to wind as a ball or clue, to heap up : ad — to, 
and glomero = to form into a ball ; glomus = 
a ball or clue ; Fr. a gglom&rer; ltal. aggomito - 
iore.] 

I. As adjective : 

Nat. Science : Heaped up. 

II. As substantive : 

Geol. : An accumulation of angular fragments 
of rocks thrown up by volcanic eruptions. It 
is distinguished from conglomerate, in which 
the agency massing together the generally 
rounded constituents of the rock is water. 


ag-glom'-er-a-ted, pa. par. A a. [Agglo- 
merate.] 

As adjective : 

Botany: Collected in a heap or head, as 
the individuals of the minute fungi called 
JZcidiumJacobcea ultimately become. (Loudon : 
Cyclop, of Plants.) 

“ In one agglomerated cluster hung. 

Great Vine, on thee.” 

Young : Might Thoughts, lx. 

ag-glom'-er-a-tmg, pr. par. A a. [Agglom- 
erate.] 

“ Besides the hard agglomerating salts, 

The spoil of ages would impervious choke 
Their secret channels.'' Thomson : Autumn. 

ag-glom-er-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. agglomera- 
tion; Port, agglomeragao.) The act of heaping 
into a ball or mass ; or the state of being so 
heaped. 

"An excessive agglomeration of turrets, with their 
fans, is one of the 'characteristic marks of the florid 
mode of architecture which was now almost at its 
height."— IVarfon; Hitt. Eng. Poetry, ii. 223. 

♦Sg -glot, s. [Aolet.] 

ag-glu -tin-ant, a. A s. [In Fr. agglutinant ; 
Port, aggluti'nante ; fr. Lat. agglutinans, pr. 
par. of agglutino.] [Agglutinate.] 

1. As adjective: Gluing together; causing 
adhesion. 

"I shall beg you to prescribe to me something 
strengthening and agglutinant,"— Gray : Letters. 

2. As substantive : A viscous substance 

capable of gluing others together. 

Pharm. Agglutinants were medicines of a 
glutinous nature which were supposed to 
adhere to the solids and help to repair what 
they had lost. 

ag-glu -tin-ate,v.<. [In Fr, agglutiner; Port. 

' agglutinar; fr. Lat. agglutino: ad = to ; and 
glutino = to glue ; gluten = glue.] 

1. Lit. : To glue together, to cause to adhere 

by interposing a viscous substance, keeping 
the two bodies to be united in contact and 
excluding the air. * 

*■ The body has got room enough to grow Into its full 
dimensions, which is performed by tbe daily ingestion 
of food that is digested into blood, which being dif 
fused through the body, is agglutinated to those parts 
that were immediately agglutinated to the foundation 
parts of the womb." — Hay-vey <m Consumptions. 

2. Fig. : To cause anything not of a material 
character to unite with another. [Aggluti- 
native.] 

^] Used in a tropical sense in Philology. 
[See Agglutinative (2).] 

ag-glu -tin-ate, a. [From the verb.] Glued 
together (lit. or fig.). Chiefly in Philology. 
[Agglutinative (2).] 

ag-glu'-tin-a-ted, pa. par. A a. [Agglu- 
tinate.] 

. . the agglut inated Baud."— Darwin : Voyage 
round the World, ch. xiv. 

ag-glu tin-a-ting, pr, par. A a. [Agglu- 
tinate.] 

ag-glu-tin-a'-tion, a [In Fr. agglutination ; 
fr. Lat. agglutino = to glue together.] The 
art of gluing or uniting by means of a viscous 
substance ; also the state of being so united 
or made to adhere. 

1. In a general sense : 

“To the nutrition of the body there are two essen- 
tials required, assumption and retention ; then there 
follow two more, concoction and agglutination or co- 
hesion."— Howell : Letters, i. S. 

2. Philol. : The adhesion of a pronoun to a 
verb to make a conjugation, or a preposition 
to a substantive to form a declension ; the 
root and the adhering word not in any way 
being properly incorporated together. [Ag- 
glutinative.] 

ag-glu -tin-a-tive, a. [In Fr. agglutinatif ; 
Port, ogglutinativo.] 

\. Gen. : Possessing the power to cause 
bodies to adhere together ; causing to adhere, 
adhesive. 

" Rowl up the member with the agglutinative 
rowler."— Wiseman. 

2, Philol, The agglutinative family of lan- 
guages consists of those tongues in which no 
proper inflections exist, but in which pro- 
nouns sre made to adhere to the root of the 
verb to form the conjugation, and prepositions 
to substantives to form the declension. There 
must be no proper incorporation between the 
root and the adhering word ; the two must 
simply lie side by side and “ glued M together, 
but one must not modify the form of the 
other in any way. 

The term agglutinative is specially op- 


posed to inflectional. The Turanian language* 
are agglutinative, whilst the Aryan and Semitic 
families of languages are inflectional. 

“The Turanian languages allow of no grammatical 
petrifactions like those on which the relationship of 
the Aryan and Semitic families is chiefly founded. 

If they did they would cease to be what they are; 
they would be inflectional, not agglutinative."— Max 
Mailer : Science qf Lang., 6th ed.. voL ii. (1871). p. 25. 

* ag-gra 50, * a-gra sc (pa. par. ograste), 
v.t. [Ital. aggraziare = to restore to favour, 
to pardon ; Low Lat. a ggratiare = to spare, to 
pardon: from Lat. gratia = favour.] To show 
grace or favour to. 

" She grauuted, and that knight so much agraste, 

That she him taught celestial discipline. 

Spenser : F. Q., I. x. 18. 

* ag-gra'5e, s. [See the verb.] Grace, 
favour. 

" So goodly purpose they together fond 
Of kindness and of courteous aggrase." 

Spenser: F. II. viil. 58. 

* &g-gr&nd-iz-a-tion, s. [Aggrandize.] 
The act of aggrandizing; the state of being 
aggrandized. 

«[[ Now Aggranuizement (q.v.). 

"There will be a pleasiug and orderly circulation, 
no part of the body will consume by the aggrandiza- 
tion of the other, but all motions will be orderly, and 
a just distribution be to all parts ." — Waterhouse on 
For fescue, p. 197. 

ag- grand -Iz'-a-ble, a. [Eng. aggrandize ; 

* -able.) Capable of being aggrandized. (Web- 
ster.] 

£g'-grand-Ize, v.t. A i. [In Fr. agrandir ; 
Ital. aggrandire: Lat. ad = to, addition to, 
and grandio = to make great ; grandis = 
great. ] 

A. Transitive: 

* ]. To make great, to enlarge. (Lit. and 
fig.) (In this sense it was applied to things.) 

"These furnish us with glorious springe and me- 
diums, to raise and aggrandise our conceptions, to 
warm our souls, to awaken the better passions, and to 
elevate them even to a divine pitch, and that for 
devotional purposes . Watts : Jmprov. of the Mind. 

2. To make great in power, wealth, rank, 
or reputation. (Applied only to persons.) 

“ If the king should use it no better than the pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot 
be called a jewel in his crown."— Ayliffe: Parergon. 

B. Intransitive ; To become great. 

" Such sins as these are venial In youth, especially 
if expiated with timely abjurement ; for tollies con- 
tinued till old age do aggrandize and hecome horrid. 
—John Hall : Pref. to h{s Poems. 

ig-grand-ized, pa. par. & a. [Aggrandize.] 
“Austria may dislike the establishment on her 
frontier of an aggrandized or new Court, whether 
likely to receive inspiration from SL Petersburg or 
from Berlin."— Times, Nov, 16, 1877. 

ag-grand'-ize-ment, s. [In Fr. a^ron- 

* dissement.) The act of aggrandizing ; an 
exalting of one in power, wealth, rank, or 
reputation ; also the state of being aggran- 
dized. 

“ Instead of harbouring any schemes of selfish 
aggrandizement, he [Solon] bent all his thoughts and 
energies to the execution of the great task which he 
had undertaken Thirlwall : Hist, of Greece, ch. xl 
“The very opportunity creates the wish, and we 
hear schemes of territorial aggrandizement attri- 
buted to Powers whose obvious interests might have 
been thought a sufficient guarantee of their modera- 
tion."— Times, Nov, 16, 1877. 

gran-dl' zer, s. [Aggrandize.] One 
who aggrandizes, 

fig -gran-dl -zing, pr. par. [Aggrandize.] 

“ Aggrandizing, money-getting Britain gave twenty 
millions for the emancipation of slaves. —Bowring : 
Bentham's IVorfer, vol. L, p. 28. 

t ag-grap pes, s. pi. [Ital. aggrappare = to 
grapple or gripe ; whence aggrappamento = a 
taking, a catching.] Hooks and eyes used 
on armour or on ordinary costume. 

* ag- grate, v.t. [In Ital. aggradarc, aggro- 
dire, agqratiare — to accept, to receive kindly.] 
To gratify, to please, to inspire with satisfac- 
tion, to delight, to propitiate. 

" And In the midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely kevy of fair ladies sate, 

Courted of many a iolly paramour. 

The which them aid In modest wise amata. 
And each one sought his lady to aggrate." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. lx. 34. 

&g - gra - vatc, v.t. [From the adj. In Fr. 
a ggraver; Ital. aggravare ; Lat. ag grave : ad 
= to, and grayo = to load or burden ; ^ratrw 
= heavy. (Used only in a fig, sense.)] 

1. To render less tolerable, to make more 
unendurable, to make worse. 

" Heaven such Illusion only can impose, ^ 

By the false Joy to aggravate roy woes. 

Pope : Hamer's Odyssey, bit. xvl„ 216, 217. 


boU, b^; ptfilt, oat, 5ell, chorus, 9I1I11, ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — f* 

•dan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -§ion, tion — zhun, -tious, sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die = b^l, Ac. -dre — d$r. 
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aggravate— aggressive 


’’Still less could it be doubted that their failure 
would aggravate every evil of which they complained," 
— Macaulay: Hitt, Eng., ch. ii. 

2. To render a sin or a fault worse by the 
addition of some circumstance involviug a 
new element of blame. 

"This offence, in Itself so heinous, was yet in him 
aggravated by the motive thereof, which was not 
malice or discontent, but an inspiring mind to the 
papacy.” — Bacon : Henry VII. 

3. To make a sin, a crime, or a fault lock 
worse by skilful colouriug introduced by the 
person wbo narrates it ; to exaggerate a 
charge. 

’* Small matters aggravated with heinous names," — 
Hall: Edvard V, 

4. Colloquial : To provoke, to irritate, to 
cause to lose the temper. 


ftg'-gra-vate, a . [Lat. aggravates, pa. par. 
of "aggravor: ad = to, and gra v is = heavy.] 
Burdened, weighed down. {Barclay: Mirrour 
o/ Good Manners.) 

&g' -grav-a-ted, P&* P ar • & a * [Agoravate.] 

fig -grav-a~tirig, pr. par. &a. [Aggravate.] 

&g'-grav-a-tifig-ly, adv. [Aggravating.] 
In an aggravating manner. 

&g-&rav-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. aggravation ; 
Lat. ad = to, and gravatio = heaviness.] 

L The act of making heavier. 

1. The act of making worse or more in- 
tolerable. 

” Corellius Rufus is dead ! and dead. too. by his own 
art I a circumstance of great aggravation to my 
affliction."— Melmoth : Pliny, hk. i., lett. 12. 

2. The act of making more blameworthy. 
[See No. HI.] 

t 3. The act of colouring or exaggerating. 

" A painter added a pair of whiskers to the face, and 
by a little aggravation of tho features, changed it 
into the Saracen* head ." — Add non. 

4. Colloquially: The act of irritating or 
provoking. 

5. Eccles. : The threat to fulminate excom- 
munication after three monitions of the 
Church ; also the stoppage of all intercourse 
between the excommunicated party and the 
body of the faithful. 

IL The state of being rendered heavier, 
worse, or more difficult to be borne ; the state 
of being coloured or exaggerated. 

IIL That which constitutes the heavier ele- 
ment in anything aggravated. 

” He to the sins which he commits, hath thea< 7 ^ra- 
vation super-added of committing them against know- 
ledge, against conscience, against sight of the con- 
trary law.’* — Hammond. 

” Not that 1 endeavour 
To lessee or extenuate mv offeuce ; 

But that, on the other side, if it be weigh’d 
By itself, with aggravation! not surcharged, 

Or else with just allowance counterpoised, 

I may, if possible, thy pardon find.’ 

Milton: Samson Agonistes. 

a-g-grede, v.t. [Lat. aggredior = to go to ; 
to attack or assault.] To aggravate. {Coles.) 

&g-greg-a'-ta, s. pi. [Properly the n. pi of 
Lat. aggregatus, pa, par. of aggrego.] [Aogae- 
gate, v.] Aggregated animals. Cnvier’s 
name for his second family of Naked Acepha- 
lous Mollusca. They are analogous to the 
Ascidhe, but are united in a common mass. 
Genera : Botryllus, Pyrosoma, Polyclinum, 
and perhaps Escbara. Botryllus and Poly- 
clinum are now included by Woodward in 
his Botryllidae ; Pyrosoma is the type of his 
Pyrosomklse, both families of Tunicata ; and 
Eschara is not included among the Mollusca. 




-greg-ate, v.t. & t. [From the adj. In 
er. aggregiren; Ital. a ggrtgare.] 


1. Trans. : To collect together, to bring to- 
gether into a mass or heap ; to add together 
into one aum. 


*’ So that It Is many times hard to discern, to which 
of the two sorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to 
he aggregated."— Wollaston : Jlelig. of Nature. 5 6. 

2 . Intrans. : To unite. 


"By the attraction of cohesion, gases and vapours 
aggregate to liquids and solids, without any change of 
their chemical u&tnre.' —Tyndall : Frag, of Science. 


g'-greg-ate, o & s. [In Ger. aggregat , e. ; 
Fr. agregat, s. ; Sp. agregado , a. ; Ital. aggre- 
gate), all from Lat. aggregates , pa. par. of ag- 
grego = to bring into a flock : ad = to, and 
grego = to gather into a flock ; grex (genit. 
gregis) = a flock.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ord, Lang. : Collected together ; made 


up by the massing together of its details in 
one sum. 

** . . any part of the aggregate food ."—Black- 

stone: Comment., bk. i., ch. via 

”... the aggregate debts of the English residents 
in the Low Countries.”— Froude: Hist. Eng. led. 1858), 
iv. 409. 

”... the compounds or aggregate characters are 
broadly distinguished. "—Gladstone : Studies on Homer, 
i 295. 

IL Technically: 

tl. Physics: Collected together. [See B., II.; 
also Aggregated.] 

2. Zool. Aggregate animals : Compound 
animals, that is, groups of individuals united 
together by a common organized external 
integument. Examples, the aggregated Polypes 
and the Compound Ascidians. [Aggregata.] 

3. Bot. : Gathered together. 

If This term is usually applied to any dense 
eort of inflorescence. 

t An aggregate flower: One composed of a 
number of small florets enclosed within a 
common involucre or inserted in a common 
receptacle, but with the anthers not united. 
Hence it differs from a composite flower. 
Examples : Dipsacus, Scabiosa. 



aggregate flowers. 

1 Scabiosa. 2. Uipsacus. 


A n aggregate fruit , in Dr. Lindley’g classifi- 
cation, is properly one formed by the union of 
the ovaries of a single flower. [Aggregate] 
It is not tbe same as a collective fruit (q.v.). 
{Lindley : Introd. to JSof.,3rd ed.,pp. 233, 234.) 

4. Law. An aggregate corporation : One 
consisting of two or more persons united, and 
which is kept in existence by the admittance 
of a soccession of new members. 

"Corporations aggregate consist of many persons 
united together iuto one society, and are kept up by a 
perpetual succession of members, eo as to continue for 
ever; of which kind are the mayor and commonalty 
of a city, the head and fellows of & college, the dean 
and chapter of a cathedral church.”— Blackstone : 
Comment., hk. L, ch. xviii. 

B. As sv bstantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : An assemblage, mass, or 
collection of quantities of tbe same thing, 
or of different things brought together ; the 
sum of various numbers, the generalisation of 
various particulars. 

"When we look to our planet we find It to be an 
aggregate of solids, liquids, and gases."— Tyndall ; 
FTag. gf Science. 3rd ed.. i. 8. 

"... an aggregate of cella”— Todd A Bowman : 
Physiol. Anat., L 50. 

" . . . and the aggregate and system of all such 
things is nature ." — Coleridge : Aids to Reflect, (ed. 1839), 
p. 46. 

In the aggregate, adv. : Not separately, 
but collectively ; together. For instance, the 
infantry, the cavalry, the artillery, the en- 
gineers, &c., taken in the aggregate, constitute 
the army. 

”... will differ at least as mnch in the aggregate 
of their derivative properties. '—J. S. Mi 71 : Logic, 2nd 
ed., bk. iil. ch. xx. 

. . it would be difficult to predicate anything 
of them in the aggregate.''— Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., 
ch. UL, § IE 

II Tech. Physics: A collection together 
into one mass of things which have no uatural 
connection with each other. 

Ag-greg-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Aggregate, 
v.] Massed together without any very inti- 
mate conjunction of the separate parts. 

Min. <£ Geol. An aggregated mineral or roch 
is one in which the constituents are not 
chemically combined, but only adherent to 
each other, so that they may be separated by 
mechanical means. Examples : Granite, the 
felspar, quartz, and mica of which are thus 
loosely conjoined. 

cig'-greg-ate-Iy, adv. [Aggregate.] In an 
aggregate manner ; taken iD maes ; viewed 
collectively. 


” Many little things, though separately they seem 
too insignificant to mention, yet aggregately are too 
material for me to omit."— Chesterfield : Letters. 

ag'-greg-a-tl, s. pi. [Lat. m. pi. of aggre- 
gatus, pa. par. of aggrego , -avi — to bring into 
a flock, to add or join to.] 

Bot. : Lindley’s name for his second class of 
fruits, those which are aggregated. [Aggre- 
gate Fruit.] He includes under it the 
Etaerio, the Syncarpium, and the Cynarrho- 
dum. {Lindley: Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed, pp. 
234, 237.) 


ag'-greg-a-ting, pa. par. [Aggregate.] 

ag-greg-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. agregation ; Sp. 
agregacion ; Ital. aggregations.] 

1. The act of collecting together, as sub- 
stances of any kind into one mass, or numbers 
into one sum! 

”... by ’ material aggregation ' being meant the 
way in which, by nature or by art, the molecules of 
matter are arranged together.” — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science. 8rd ed., x. 247, 248. 

2. The state of being so collected or added 
together. 

”, . . the relations of radiant heat to ordinary 
matter la Its several states of aggregation." — Tyndall 
on Heat, 3rd ed. (186S), p. xiiL 

"Their individual imperfections being great, they 
are moreover enlarged by their aggregation, and. being 
erroneous in their single numbers, once huddled to- 
gether they will be errour itself.”— Browne . Vulgar 
Erraurs. 

3. The whole composed of separate portions 
put together; an aggregate. 

*’ The water resident in the abyss is, In all parts of 
it, stored with a considerable quantity of heat, and 
more especially in those where these extraordinary 
aggregations of this fire happen .” — Woodward ; Nat. 
Hist. 

ag'-greg-at-ive, a. & s. [In Fr. agregat if] 

A. As adjective : 

1* Disposing towards aggregation. [See 
example from Spelman given under B.] 

2. Gregarious, social 

" Seldom had man such a talent for borrowing. Tha 
idea, the faculty of another man he [Mirabeau] can 
make his ; tbe man himself he can make his. * All 
reflex and echo!' snarls old Mirabeau, who can see 
but will not. Crabbed old friend of men } it is hie 
sociality, his aggregative nature, and will now be tbe 
quality of qualities for him.” — Carlyle : French Revol., 
pt. i., bk. iv., ch. iv. 

B. substantive : An aggregating, an 
aggregate, a mass. 

”To save the credit of the author [the word note) 
must be favourably understood to be meant of such 
customs as were in use either before the Conquest 
or at the Conquest, or at any time since, in the dis- 
junctive, not in the aggregative." — Spelman ; Feuds, 
c. 14. 

Sg'-greg-a-tor, s. [Aggregate, it] One 
who aggregates or collects together. 

"Jacobus de Dondis. the aggregator, repeats amber- 
grise, nutmegs, and all-spice among the rest.” — Burton : 
Anatomy of Melanch., p. 865. 

* ag-gre'ge, * ag-greg-gyn, v.t. [Agreo.] 

*ag-gress’, v.t. & i. [Lat. aggressus = ao at- 
tack, also pa. par. of aggredior = to go to : 
od = to, and greulior = to walk or go.] [Grade,] 

1. Traits. : To make an aggression against, 
to attack ; to take the initiative in a quarrel 
or light with any one. 

2. Intrans.: To make an aggression; to 
take the first step in a quarrel or in a war ; to 
be the first to fight. [See example under tbe 
pr. par.] 


*ag-gress, s. [See the verb.] An act of 

aggression. 

" Leagues offensive and defensive, which oblige tbe 
princes not only to mntual defence, but also to be 
assisting to each other in tbeir military aggresses 
upon others "—Hale: Pleas of the Crown, ch. 15. 


* ag-gres'-slrig, pr. par. & a. [Aggress.] 

" The glorious pair advance, 

With mingled anger and collected might, 

To turn the wax. and tell aggressing France. 

How Britain’s eons and Britain's friends can fight” 


ag-gres -sion, s. [Fr. agression ; from Lat. 
aggressio.] The first act or step leading to a 
quarrel or a fight ; attack before the other 
party to a quarrel has made any assault 

"... to make & public protest against the French 
aggression."— Froude : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

ag-gres'-sive, a. [In Fr. agressif] In- 
* volving an act of aggression ; implying the 
commencement of a quarrel or a fight. 

"... contributed greatly to reconcile its military 
and aggressive character with the maintenance of its 
free institutions."— Lewis . Early Rom. Hist., ch. xiL, 
pt. I, 5 14. 

" No aggressive movement was made.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng ^ ch. xxiL 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$4 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cuk, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; & = e. ey = a. 
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^g-gres -sive-ness, s. [Aggressive.] The 
quality or state of being aggressive ; quarrel- 
someness ; tbe dispositiou to make encroach- 
ments on, or commence hostilities against, 
another power. 

”If any apprehensions of the future military ag- 
gressiveness of an enlarged and multiplied Montenegro 
have ever been entertained . . Time*, Dec. 6, 1877. 

ag gres sor, s. [In Fr. agresseur; fr. Lat. 

* aggressor.] The person who takes the first 
step in a quarrel ; one who commences hos- 
tilities ; an assailant. 

" Fata) to all, but to th’ aggressor flrat." 

Pope : Homer's Ihtytx+y, bk. xxL, 824. 

. . they had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones : the aggressors were 
punished by the emperor ."— Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 
ch. xlvi. 

* ag-grlev -ange, * ag-greev'-ange, 

* ag-greV-auns, * a griev -ange, s. 

[Old form of Grievance (q.v.), which has 
now superseded it.] 

1. The act of grieving. 

2. The state of being grieved. 

“To the aggrievunce of good subjects and to the 
encouragement of the wicked." — stanihurst: Hist. 
Ireland, p. 172. 

3. Anything which causes grief, annoyance, 
or hardship ; a grievance. 

M Now-hrJefly without circumstance 
Deliver those agrieveinces. which lately 
Your importunity possesst our counsel 
Were fit for audience.” 

Beaum. £ Flet. : Fair Maid q f the Inn, liL L 

Now superseded by Grievance. 

ag-griev’e, *a-greVe, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

' agrever , from Gat. ad = to, and gravari, from 
gravis = heavy.] [Aggravate, Grieve.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Gen.: To cause one grief, annoyance, or 
pain. 

** Those pains that afflict the body are afflictive just 
eo long as they actually possess the part which they 
aggrieve, but their influence lasts uo longer than their 
presence." — South : Semnons, vol viil., ser. l. 

2. To perpetrate injustice against one, or 
do anything fitted to make him grieve or com- 
plain. 

M Sir. moreouere he not gredy, gyftes to gvype. 

Rather thou shalt yeue hem. that fele hem agreved." 

Crowned King (ed. Skeat), 125, 126. 

" It was then resolved, in opposition to tbe plainest 
principles of justice, that no petition from any person 
who might think himself aggrieved hy this bill should 
ever he received ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. xxv. 

B. Intrans. : To be hostile. 

" The dredful flgureo gun appere to me, 

And great gods eke agreved with our town." 

Surrey : Virgil, li. 

ag grieved, *ag-grev yd, *a grev'ed, 

’ pa, par. [Aoorieve.] 

ag griev'-mg, * a-grev'-jhage, pr. par., a., 

' & s. [Aoorieve,] 

As subst. : An aggravation. (Prompt. Parv .) 

*ag-gri se, v.t. & L [Aorise.] 

* ag grog'- gyd, pa. par. Aggravated. 
(Prompt. Parv.) [Aoheo.] 

tag-group', v.t & i. [In Fr. agrouper; Sp. 
agrupar; Ital. aggrupare , aggropare = to knot 
or bring together.] To group together; to 
combine into a group persons or things origi- 
nally separate. So painters group together 
figures on their canvas. [Group.] 

" Rudleo of divers natures, which are aggrouped or 
combined together, are agreeable and pleasant to the 
eight.’— Dryden : Dufresnoy, } 60. 

* ag- group ed, pa. par. [Agoroup.] 

* ag-group'-ing, pr. par. [Aogroup.] 

* ag-grug'-gyngo, pr. par. [Aoreo.] 
ag-gui'ze, . [Aouise.] 

* ugh, # aghe, * aght ( gh guttural or mute), 

* agt, * agte (all Eng. ), aw, awe (Scotch), 
v.t. (pret. & pa. par. aght). [A.S. agan, crgan 
— (1) to own, to possess, to have, to obtain ; 
(2) to give ; pret. & pa. par. aht, ahte , cchte.] 

1. To owe anything ; to be under an obliga- 
tion in duty to do anything; onght. [Aw.] 
Idiimua the derfe kyng, and his dere cosyn 
Oflfnrensee the fire that hym faith aght. 

To Mucanae the meu meuit all somyn.' 

Colonne : ” Oest Hyttoriale " of the Destruction of 
Troy , 13,092-13,094. 

U Often used in the phrase 44 As hom wele 
aght ” = as they were in duty hound. 

” To a coumull to come for a cause hegh, 

And his wille for to weto an hom wele aght." 

Colonne: Qest Hystoriale, l, 703, 1,704. 


2. To possess. 

" He wan all the world and at hi# wille aght." 

Colonne : Gent Historiale, 815. 

•’ He had wille for to wyn, and away lode 
By leue of the lord that the loud aghe." 

lbut,, 877. 378. 

3. To acknowledge. (Colonne: Cest Histo- 
riale, Glossarial Index.) 

a-ghast' (ft mute), * a-gast ', *a-gaste, 

* a gast , * a-gast ed, * a-ga'zed, 

* a ga ze, pa. par. of Agast, also a. & adv. 
[According to Hoare, from A.S. gast = (1) the 
breath, (2) a spirit, a ghost. Aghast would 
then signify frightened, as if one had seen a 
spirit or ghost. Wedgwood considers it con- 
nected with the Fris. guwysje; Dan. gysc; Sw. 
dialects, gysasig — to shudder at ; gase , gast ~ 
horror, fear, revulsion ; Scotch aousty, gou - 
strous = waste, desolate, awful, full of tbe pre- 
ternatural, frightful. The ft crept into it from 
its being con founded with “ghostly.” On the 
other hand, the form agaxcd arose at a time 
when it was erroneously thought that it meant 
set a -gazing on an object of astonishment and 
horror. Richardson adopts the last-mentioned 
etymology.] [Agast, v.t.] Terrified, frightened, 
appalled, struck with terror. 

* I. With the idea of gazing, in a literal or 
figurative sense more or less implied. 

" The French exclaimed, the devil was iu arms ; 

AH the whale army stood agazed on him." 

Sisakesp . : Henry VI., Part /., i. 1. 

“ In the first week of the reign of King Edward VI., 
whilst most men's minds stood a gaze. Master Harley, 
in the parish church of Ox forth iu a solemn Lent 
sermon, publiquely preached antipapa] doctrine, and 
Itowerfully pressed justification by faith alone."— 
Fuller ■ Worthies ; Bucks. 

2. With no such idea implied. 

” My limbs do quake, my thought agasted is.” 

Mirrour for Alagistr., pi 454. 

■' The porter of his lord was full eare agast." 

Chaucer : C. T., 285. 
"... a shivering wretch 
Aghast and comfortless.” 

Thomson : The Seasons, Autumn. 

^ Often combined with the verb “ to stand,” 
implying that one is so struck with terror that 
he remains motionless and incapable of action. 

"The commissioners read and stood aghast.” — 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

«[J See aiso examples under No. 1. 

* aghe, s. [Awe.] 

* a'-ghen (ft silent), a. [A.S. agen, agan — 
own, proper, peculiar.] Own. (Halliwdl.) 

* a-ghen' (ft silent), prep. & adv. [Again.] 

agh'-ful (ft silent), a. [A.S. igt = horror; 
-ful — full.] Fearful. 

* a ghill' (ft silent), a. [A.S. cethel — noble.] 
Noble. DEthel.] 

“ Knew the kynd and the curses of the clere sternyi 

Of Articus the aghill, Treaires, and otliere 

Of the folds and of the firmameut.” 

Romance of Alex/snder (Stevenson ed.), 29. 

*agh'-lich (gft guttural or mute), a. [A.S. 
ceglatc, aglcec = misery, torment, wickedness, 
mischief; ceglceci i, tegleca, teglcecea , eglceca, 
agltzcea ~ a wretch, a miscreant, from ag = 
wickedness.] Fearful, dreadful, terrible. 
"Ther hales in at the halle-dor an aghlich may a ter.” 
Syr Oawayne, p. 8. 

* aght, V.t. [AGH.] 

* aght, * aghte, * aht, * ahte, * aohte, 

* aught (gh and ft guttural or mute), s. [A.S. 
(pht — property, substance, cattle, posses- 
sions, lands, goods, riches, value, estimation.] 
Possessions, property. 

” For they are al the deul be taught 
That okeryn falsly the worldes aght." 

MS. Harl., 1,701. (Boucher.) 

* aght, * aht, * auht (gh and ft guttural or 
mute), pro. [A.S. aht, auht = aught, any- 
thing, something.] [Auoht, Ouoht.] 

*aght (1), &ucht, *agh'-tene (gh and eft 

guttural or mute), a. [A.S. ccht, eahta, ehta.\ 
Eight. 

*1. Old English: 

" Calret on the cold ytho# cogges and other, 

Aght day e* be dene and the derke ulghte*.” 

Colonne : (test Hystori ile, 3,242. 

2. Scotch : 

" Wyth aucht hundyre aperen and mu.' 

Wynton, ix. 4, 57. 

y aght (2), a. [A.S. cethel(?).] Noble. 

* aght (3), "aght and, *ach-tuthe (gh 

and eft guttural or mute), a. [A.S. ccht, eahta, 
ehta = eight.] Eighth. 


'* The aght es a maister of lare 
May bete a clerk." 

MS. Cott., Galba. (Boucher.} 

M The seueut day toke he teat : 

On the achtarid coiue our woo." 

MS Colt., Vespas. (Boucher.} 

" The achtuthe dale la al of the vtter rule.” 

MS Cott., Cleop. (Boucher.) 

*agh -tele (gh guttural or mute), v.t. [A.S. 
eahtian = to devise.] To intend. 

*' The knight said, May I waieb la the 
For to tel my prevetb 
That I have aghteld for to do.” 

Sevyn Saget, 8,053, 

*agh'-teled, *agh'-teld (gh guttural or 
mute), pa. par. [Aohtele.] 

&g - ll-a wood, s. [Native names in fndia : 
aghil, haragnil, kalagaru.] The fragrant wood 
of Aquilaria ovata and A. agallochum, two 
trees belonging to the family Aquilariaceae, or 
Aquilariads. [Aoalloch, Aquilaria, Alges- 
wood, Eaole-wood, Lign-aloes.] 

*a-glld , a. [A.S. agilde = without compensa- 
tion ; gild , geld, gyld = a payment of money, 
an exchange, a compensation, a tribute.] 

0. Law: Free from penalties, not subject to 
customary fines or impositions. (Blount.) 

ag'-Ile, a. [In Fr. agile; Sp. & Port, agil; 
Ital. agile ; all from Lat. agilis — (1) easily 
moved ; (2) moving easily ; (3) quick, active, 
busy ; ago = to set in motion.] Easily mada 
to move ; nimble, active. 

Used (I) chiefly of tbe limbs of man or of 
the lower animals. 

"... then leisurely impose, 

And lightly, shaking it with agile hand 
From the full fork, the saturated straw.” 

Cowper ; The Task. hk. lit 

t (2) Of the mind. 

M Once more, I said, once more I will inquire 
"What is this little agile, pervious fire, 

This fluttering motion, which we call the mind?" 

Prior: Solomon, bk iii. 

* S.g'-tle-ly, adv. [Agile.] In an agilo man- 
ner, nimbly, actively. 

t &g-ile-nesB, s. [Aotle.] The quality or 
state of being agile ; nimbleness, activity ; 
ability to move quickly. 

a-gll'-l-ty, s. [In Fr. agilite; Ital. agilita ; 
from Lat. agilitas .] The quality or state of 
being agile ; nimbleness ; activity in the use 
of the limbs, or more rarely of the mind. 

"A limb over-strained by lifting a weight ahove Its 

power may never recover its former agility and 

vigour.” — Watts. 

a-gii-loch-iim, s t [Agallochum, \gila- 

WOOD.] 

^a-gilt', v.t. & i. [Aoult.] 

* a-ginne', v. [A.S. an-gri?iaan.] To begin 
(q.v.). 

a'-gi-o, s. [Iq Ger., Fr., Sp., & Port, agio, 
from Ital. agio, aggio = ease, convenience.] 

Iu Commerce: (1) The difference in value 
between metallic and paper money, or be- 
tween one kind of metallic money and another. 
Thus if paper money be at a discount, or gold 
or silver coins worn so much as only to pass 
at a reduction, at least in foreign countries, 
the difference between its nominal and its 
real value is the agio . (2) Premium ; a smn 
given beyond the nominal valuQ of an article. 
(3) The business of a money-changer. 

A'-gi on-ites, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful; per- 
haps from Gr. ay toe (ftapios) = holy.] Au 
ohseure sect of ahstinents who pretended to 
special sanctity. They appeared in the seventh 
century, and were condemned in the Council 
of Gangra. 

a'-gl-ot-age, s. [Fr , Ger., & Port.] Stock- 
jobbing ; manoeuvres on the part of stock- 
jobbers to raise or depress the value of 
government or other stocks. 

a-gist\ v.t. [Norm, or O. Fr. geste= a lodging, 
a place to lie down ; agiser = to be levaufc 
and couchant; giser, Mod. Fr. gesir - to lie 
down ; fr. Lat. jaceo = to lie down,] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Originally : To superintend the feeding 
of cattlo not belonging ta the king in his 
forest, and collect the money paid by the 
owners for such a privilege. 

2. Now : To afford pasture to the cattle of 
another man at a certain stipulated rat«. 

B. Intrans. : To remain and feed for a 
specified time (as cattle). 


boil, h6^; cat, gell, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-clan — shan. -tlon, sion, -cloun = shun ; -f ion, -tlon = zhun. -tious* -sious, -clous — shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — bgl, del. 
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A-gis-ta'-tor, s. [Agist.] The same as 
* Agistor (q.v.). It ie sometimes corrupted 
into gist-taker and guest-taker, the uneducated 
not being aware that tator as a suffix in a 
word modelled on the Lat. and the Eng. taker 
are not identical or even akin. 

a-gist ed, pa. par . & a. [Agist.] 

"Hogs, when fed on the pannage, were said to be 
agisted."— Boucher : Gloss. Archaic Words, “Agist." 

a-gist er,s. [Aqistor.] 
a-gist' mg, pr. par. <Si a. [Agist.] 

"The agisting farmer." — Blackstone : Comment.. 
hk. it, chap. 30. 

a-gist meat, t a-gist -age, t a-gist -a- 

tion, s. [0. Eng. agist ; O. Fr. gisement = a 
bed or resting-place.] [Agist.] 

A. Law : 

I. Civil Law : 

1. The act of taking in cattle to one’s fields 
to graze, on receiving payment for them at so 
much per week. It is used especially for 
taking cattle into the king's fields. 

*• If a man takes in a horse, or other cattle, to graze 
and depasture in his grounds, which the law calls 
agistment, he takes them upon an implied coatract to 
return them on demand to the owner." — Blackstone: 
Comment., bk. it. ch. 30. 

2. The profits arising from the pasturage of 
Cattle, or in some analogous way. 

(а) From the pasturage of cattle. 

% Title of agistment. A small tithe paid to 
the rector or vicar on cattle or other produce 
of grass lands. It is paid by the occupier 
of the land, and not by the person who puta 
in his cattle to graze. A similar tithe was 
abolished in Ireland by the Act of Union, its 
payment having long previously been so 
vehemently disputed that little of it was ob- 
tained. 

(б) In some analogous way : Any tax, burden, 
or charge: as when lands are charged with 
money spent in erecting a barrier against the 
influx of the sea. 

IL Canon Law: A composition or mean 
rate at which some right or due may be 
reckoned : as if the word was derived from Fr. 
ajustement ; Eng. adjustment. 

B. Ord. Lang.: In the above legal aenses ; 
also any mound, embankment, wall, or barrier 
against the influx of the sea or the overflow 
of a river, provided that such erection has 
beeo made in discharge of the legal obligation 
described under A., 1. 1 (6). Boucher states 
that this last sense is in use chiefly in the 
marshy counties. 

a-gist'-or, a-gist-er, agis-ta-tor, s. 

[Agist.] An officer who has the charge of 
cattle vestured for a certain stipulated sum 
in the king’s forest, and who collects the 
money paid for them. [Agistator.] 

“A forest hath laws of her own, to take cognizance 
of all trespasses ; she hath also her peculiar officers, 
foresters, verderers, regarders, agisters, Ac. ; whereas 
a chase or park hath only keepers and woodwards." 
—Sowell: Lett . , 4. 

t &g -l-ta-ble, a. [Lat. agitabili*.] Easily 
agitated’or moved. (Lit. & fig.) 

"Such is the mutacyon of the common people, lyke 
• rede wytb every wind is agitable and flexible."— 
Ball: Edward IV., t 23. 

fig'-l-tate, v.t. [In Fr. agiter; Sp. & Port. 
agitar; Lat. aqitare ; from agito, - avi , -a rim 
= to put in frequent or constant motion ; 
freq. from ago = to put in motion.] 

A Of things simply material : 

1. To move or shake backwards and for- 
wards, or np and down, aa water in a vessel 
may be shaken by the band, or the ocean or a 
Jake be put in perturbation by the wind. 

" Winds from all quarters agitate the air. 

And fit the limpid element for use." 

Cowper : Talk, bk. 1. 

2. To causa motion in, as God causes the 
planets to move in tbeir orbits. 

** By whom each atom stirs, the planets roll : 

Who fills, surrounds, informs, and agitates the whole." 
Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, cant. ii.. 47. 

B. Of things not simply material : 

L Of persons, parries, or communities : To 
trouble the mind or heart of an individual or 
of a community ; to create perturbation or 
excitement in a person or persons. The ex- 
citing cause maybe an event, an inflammatory 
speech by a politician, or anything capable of 
moving the mind or heart 

M While the City was thus agitated, came a day 
appointed by royal proclamation for ft general fast." — 
Macaulay i Bist, Eng., ch. xv. 


*’ Each consul forms a party, and agitates the people 
in favour of his own views."— Lewis : Credibility of 
the Early Bom. Bitt., ch. xiL, pt ii., $ 26. 

II. Of questions or projects : 

1. To debate or discuss a question, generally 
with publicity, and often with some excite- 
ment. 

"Though this controversy be revived and hotly 
agitated among the moderns, yet I doubt whether it 
be not in a great part a nominal dispute."— Boyle on 
Colours. 

2. To revolve in one’s own mind practical 
questions or eaterprises of moment. 

’’ Formalities of extraordinary zeal aud piety are 
never more studied and elaborate, than when politi- 
cians most agitate desperate designs."— King Charles. 

ag'-i-ta-ted, pa. par. & adj. [Agitate.] 

’• Then peace and Joy again possess'd 
Our queen's long agit at ed breast." 

Cowper ; Annus Mirabilis (1 780). 

ag-i-ta -ting, par. [Agitate.] 

ag-i-ta -tion, 5 . [Ia Fr. agitation ; Sp. 
agitacion ; Port, agitagao ; Ital. agiUtzionc ; 
all from Lat. agitatio = (1) frequent or con- 
tinued motion ; (2) emotion, activity of mind.] 

L The act of agitating. 

1. Lit. : The act of agitating, shaking or 
moving hither and thither any material thing 
or things, as water or the leaves of trees. 

" Putrefaction asketh rest, for the subtle motion 
which putrefaction requiretli is disturbed hy any 
agitation.*' — Bacon. 

2. Fig. : The act of directly or indirectly 
ox citing the mind or heart of any one. [See 

II. («)■] 

IL The state of being agitated. 

Fig. Of what is not simply material : 

(a) Of a person or persons other than one’s self 
agitated : The state of being alarmed, rendered 
anxious, or otherwise put into perturbation 
or excitement. 

“In both places the tidings produced great agita- 
tion.'— Macaulay Bist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

. . kept the City in constant agitation.''— Ibid , 
ch. xviii. 

"The merchants of the Royal Exchange . . . were 
in great agitation."— Ibid., ch. xxiv. 

(b) Of a question or project agitated : The 
atate of being kept before the public mind by 
being discussed at meetings, in the presa, or 
in any other way. 

"The project now in agitation for repealing of the 
Test Act, and yet leaving the name of an establishment 
to the present national church, is inconsistent." — 
Swift : Miscellanies. 

( c ) Of one’s own mind agitated : The state of 
being revolved in one’a own mind, so as to be 
thoroughly comprehended. It can in a looser 
aense be used of the inferior animals. 

" A kind of a school question is started in this fable 
npon reasuti and instinct: this deliberative proceeding 
of the crow was rather » logical agitation of the 
matter." — L Estrange : Fables. 

t IIL The thing or the person agitated. In 
the questions, “Where is the agitation in the 
stream?” “Where is the agitation in the 
city you bid me look at?” the meaning is not 
*’ where is the state of agitation ?" but “ where 
is the agitated water?” “where are the ex- 
cited people ? ” 

&g'-i-ta-tive, a. [Agitate.] Tending to 
agitate. 

ag-i-ta-to, adv. [Ital. agitare — ... to 
agitate.] 

Music: In a broken style of performance, 
fitted to excite surprise or agitation. 

ag'-l-ta-tor, s. [Eng. agitate; -or. In Fr. 
agitatcur; Port, ogitador ; Ital agitatore ; all 
from Lat agitator .] 

1. One wbo agitates ; one who finds his 
happiness, and attempts to make a livelihood, 
by stirring up excitement or commotion. 

. . an indefatigable agitator and conspirator." 
—Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xviL 

2. Eng. Hist. As o corruption of adjutators : 
Officers appointed by the English army in 
1647 to attend to its interests during the revo- 
lutionary period then in progress. 

If Clarendon calls them agitators ; Whitlock, 
agents or agitators ; Ludlow, at first agitators , 
then by their proper appellation, adjutators. 

" The common soldiers made choice of three or four 
of each regiment, most corporals or sergeants, few 
or none above the degree of an ensign, who were called 
agitators, and were to he as a House of Commons to 
the council of officers." — Clarendon: Bist. of the Be- 
bellion, bk. x. 

" The adju*ators began to change their discourse and 
to complain openly in council, both of the king and 
the malignants about him." — Ludlow: Memoirs, i. 64. 


5,g-i-ta-tbr’-i-al, a. [Eng. agitator; -ioL) 
Pertaining to an agitator. ( Saturday Review , 
Feb. 7, 1863.) 

ag-I-ta'-trix, s. [Lat.] A female agitator. 
(Saturday Review, March 19, 1SS1.) 

Ag-la’-i-a, s. proper name, [Gr. proper name, 
'A-yAaia (Aglaxa) ; from ayhaia (aglaia) = (1) 
splendour, beauty, adornment; (2) festive joy, 
triumph, glory ; 4yAao« ( aglaos ) = splendid, 
brilliant, bright.] 

1. Class. Myth. : The youngest of the Three 
Graces. 

2, ^4sfro». ; An asteroid, the forty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by the astro- 
nomer Luther, on the 15th of September, 
1857. 

* 5,g'-let, * aig-let, * &g’-glet, * ag- 
glette, * &g -lette, * ay'-gul-et, s. [Fr. 

aiguillette — (1) an aiglet, (2) a slice (of 
flesh) : fr. aiguille — a needle • aigu = sharp,] 
[Aiouille.] 

A Ordinary Language : 

1. The tag of a lsce, or of the points for- 
merly used in dress. These were often cut 
into the representation of a man or of one 
of the inferior animals. “ A little plate ** 
(Huloct). 

" So faire, aud thousand thousand times more faire. 
She seemd, when she presented was to sight: 

And was yelad, for heat of scorching aire, 

All in a silken Camus lilly whiglit, 

Purfled upou with many a folded plight, 

Which all above hcsprinckled was throughout 
With goldeu aygulets. that glistred bright 
Like twinckling starres : and all the skirt about 
Was hemd with golden fringe." 

Spenser: F. Q., II. iii. 26. 

2. The lace to which the tag was attached. 
(Albert IVay : Note in Prompt. Parv., ii. 8.) 

3. “ A spangle, the gold or silver tinsel 
ornamenting the dress of a showman or rope- 
dancer." (Hartshome : Salop Antiq., p. 303.) 
“ Aglette Braeteolum," i.e., bradeola= a thin 
leaf of gold.” (Leidns: Manipulus Vocabitr 
lorum.) 

"And all those stars that gaze upon her face 
Are aglets on her sleeve, pins in her train.” 

O. PI., iii. 194. 

"The little stars and all that look like aglets 

Beaum. & Flet.: Two Xoble Kinsm., iii 4. 

B. Technically : 

1. Old Bot. : An anther. (A'ersey.) 

2. An ament or catkin of the hazel-tree 
(Corylus avellana, Linn.). (Gerard.) 

aglet-baby, s. [Eng. aglet; baby.] A 
being no larger than an aglet or tag, or 
possibly s tag made in the shape of a small 
figure. [Aglet, A. I.] 

" Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a 
puppet, or an aglet-baby." — Shaketp. : Taming of the 
Shrew, i, 2. 

aglet-headed, a. [Eng. aglet; headed.] 
Having aa aglet for its head. 

*&g'-let, *&g'-glet, -glat, v.t. [From 
the aubstantive.] To set an aglet upon a 
point or lace ; to adorn with aglets. 

" To agglet a poynt. or set on an agglet npon a poynt 
or lace Fe mer. ”—Pa Ugr. 

a-gley, a-gly', adv. [A S. a — away from; 
gley.] Off the right line ; wrong. [Ajee.) 
(Scotch.) 

" The best laid schemes o' mice an' men. 

Gang ftft a-gley." Bums. 

* S-g-lo'-pen, v.t. [Glopen.] To surprise. 

" Then airis him one Alexander, to his own modet 
Beea not aglopened, madame . . . .” 

Bomance of Alexander, Stevenson's e&. 874. 

a-glos'-sa, s. [Gr. ay\<oo-<ra<; (aglossos) = 
without tongue : a, priv., and yASorm ( glossa ) 
= the tongue. ] 

Entom. : A genus of moths belonging to the 
family Pyralidne. A. pinguinalis and capreo- 
latus are British. The larva of the former 
feeds upon butter, grease, and other fatty 
substances. 

4 ag-ldt’-ye, v.t. [Old form of Glut. In Fr. 
engloutir = to glut] To glut ; to satisfy. . 

" To maken with papclotes 
To aglotye with nere gurlea 
That greden aftur fode." 

Piers Ploughman, p. 52ft, 

a-glo’w, a. [Eng. a = on, or at; glow.] 
Glowing. 

" And we saw the windows all a-gloxe 
With llght3 that were passing to and fro." 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, iv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"The shoulder ©1 the Alphubel was similarly 
coloured, while the great mass of the Fletschuru waa 
all a-glow, and bo was tlur snowy spine of the Monte 
Leona"— Tyndall: Frag, qf Science, 3rd ed. p x. 282. 

* a-glutte, v.t . [Probably - cognate with 

Aglotye (q.v.) = to glut.] To choke. 

"And whan she is wakiug. she a&sayetb to put over 
at thentring, and It is uytuttyd and kelyd wytb the 
glette that sue hath engendered. "—Book of St. Albans, 
eig. c. it 

* a-glut'-tyd, pu. par. [Aglutte.] 

* a-glyft'e, pa. par. , as if from a verb aglyfte. 
[Deriv. uncertain.] Frigliteued. (MS. Harl., 
1701, f. 24.) ( UaUiwell .) 

* &g -min al, a. [Lat. agminalis = pertaining 
to a march* or train ; from agmen — auythiug 
driven or set in motion, . . . aa army uu the 
march, or simply an army; ago — to lead.] 
Pertaining to an army marching, or to an 
army or body of soldiers, however engaged. 

* &g -nail, *ag nayl, *ag-nayle, *ag- 
ncle, * ang -neylcs, s. [A.S. angncvgl — 
aa agnail, a whitlow, a sore under the nail : 
ang , in compos., for ange = trouble ; ntegel 
— a nail. ] 

1. A hang nail, either on the finger or oa 
the toe. (Minsheu, Palsgrave , Ac.) 

" , . . with the shell of a pomegarned. they purge 
away angnayles and such bard swellings."— Turner; 
Herbal. ( Wright; Diet, of Obs. & Prov, Eng.) 

2. A whitlow. (Bailey, &c.) 

&g'-nat, ag'-nate, s. & a, [In Ger. & Fr. 
agnat ; Sp. & Port, agnado ; ltal. ognato ; all 
from Lat. agnotus, pi. agnati ; from agnatus, 
pa. par. of agnascor = to be boro ia addition 
to : ad — to ; nascor = to be born. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Old Roman Law : A person related to 
another through males only. He was contra- 
distinguished from a cognate, in the connect- 
ing line of whose kinship to a second person 
one or more females had been interposed. 
Thus a brother’s sou is his uacle's agnate, 
because the short line of connection between 
them cau be constituted by males only ; while 
a sister's son is his cognate, because there is 
a female ia the chain of descent. By the law 
of the twelve tables oaly agnates possessed the 
rights of family aad succession, the cognates 
of cveiy rank beiag disinherited as strangers 
and aliens. Justiniaa wholly abolished the 
distinction betweea agnates and cognate*. 
(Mackenzie : Rom. Law, 1870, ch. ix.) 

2. Scotch Law: In this the terms agnates 
and cognates are used, but aot quite ia tho 
Homan sense, la Scotland all kinsmen by 
the father'a side, whether females interveae 
or not, are agnatea ; and all by the mother's 
side are cognates. (Ibid. ; also Erskine’s 
Instit.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to male relativea by the 
Jatlier's side. 

2. Fig. : Akin, similar. (Used of languages.) 

” By an attentive examination of the peculiarities 
In enunciation which each people have in the one 
way or the other, by a fair reciprocal analysis of the 
agnate words they reciprocally use . . Fownall : 
Study of A ntiquities. 

&g-na'-ti,s. [Lat pi. of agnatus.) [Aon ate.] 
Agnates. 

fig-n&t-ic, a . [In Fr. agnatique ; Lat. agna- 
ticius .] Pertaining to descent by the male 
line of ancestors. 

"This I take to be the true reaoon of the constant 
preference of the agnatic succession, or issue derived 
from the male ancestors, through all the stages of 
collateral inheritance. "—Blacketone : Comment., hk. 
ii., ch. 14. 

6g-na tion, s. [In Fr. agnation; Sp. agua- 
cion ; Port agnafao ; ltal. agnazione ; fr. Lat. 
agna^o.J 

L Law: 

1. Roman Law : Coasauguinity by a line of 
males only. 

"All who were connected by the tie of the paternal 
power, or who would have been so if the common 
author had been alive, had between them the rela- 
tion ship called agnation, which alone, hy the ancieut 
civil law, gave the rights of family and of succession.” 
— Mackcnzio : Roman Late, 3rd ed,, p. 138. 

2. Scotch Law : Coasauguinity by the father’s 
side, even though females are liuka In the 
chain of descent [Agnate.] 

II. Fig. : Affinity of languages. 

” I think a much greater agnation may be found 
amongst all the languages in the northern hemisphere 
of our globe.” — Poumall ; Study of A ntiquitia. 


ag'-nel, $■ [Fr., from Lat. agaus = a lamb.] 

An aucieat French gold coin, called also 
mouton d'or aad 
agnel d'or. The 
name ogncl was 
given to this coin 
from the circum- 
stance that it al- 
ways bore the 
figure of an Ag- 
nus Dei (Lamb of 
God) ou one side. 

[Agnus Dei (1).] 

It was worth about 
12 sols 6 dealers, 
and it was first 
struck iu the reigu 
of St. Louis. 

ag-ni-tion, $. [In. Sp. ognicion ; from Lat. 
agnitio — a recognisiag ; agnosco = to recog- 
nise.] Recognition. 

" Jesus of Nazareth was borne in Betbleiu, a city 
of Iuda, where incontinent by the glorification of 
the angels, the agnilion of the shepherds, ... he 
was held In honour." — Grafton: The Seventh Age, 
vol. i. 

&g-nize, v.t. [Lat. agnosco = to recognise.] 

1. To acknowledge ; to recognise. 

” I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find iu hardness, and do undertake 
These present wars against the Ottomites.” 

Shtikesp. : Othello, L 2. 

"... to agnize the king as the source of episcopal 
authority."— Fronde: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

2. To koow, to leara. 

"The tenor of your princely will, from you for to 
agnize." Cambyies. 

ag-m zed, pa. par. [Agnize.] 

ag-ni’-zing, * ^g-ni'-^yrig* pr. par., a., & s. 
[Agnize.] 

As substantive : Recognition. 

. . y e agnisyng and knowlogeyng of theyr 
cwne sinfulnesse.”— Coal : Luke, ch. i., p. 7. 

ag-no-c -tos, s. pi [Gr. ayvoia ( agnoia ) = 
want of perceptioa; (agnoeo)=aot to 

perceive or know: a, priv., aad 7 « 7 v<icncco 
(gignosko) = to kaow.] 

Ch. Hist. : A sect called also Agnoltes and 
Themistiani, which flourished in the aixth 
century. They maintained that the human 
nature of Christ did not become omniscient by 
being taken into conjunction with the divine 
nature. They were deemed heretics, and their 
tenets misrepresented. They soon died away. 
(Moshcim: Church History, Cent. VI., pt. ii., 
ch. 5, § 9, Note.) 

&g-no -men, $. [Lat. agnomen ; from ad, and 
nomen = aame.] 

1. A surname appended to the cognomen 
or family name. Thus in the. designation 
Caius Marciua Coriolanus, Coriolanus is the 
agnomen ; Caius being what is termed the 
pree nomen, and Marcius the nomen, or name 
proper. 

2. In a more general sense: Any epithet or 
designation appended to a name, as Aristides 
the J ust. 

"... with light sandy -coloured hair and email 
pale featuree, from which he derived hia agnomen of 
Beau, or white."— -Scoff: Waverley, ch. xvli. 

t 3,g-ndm'-in-ate, v.t. [From Lat. agnomen 
(q.v.).] To append an 4< agnomea ” to one’s 
name ; to surname one from some striking 
incident or exploit in his history. (Used 
chiefly of persons, but also of places or things 
to which memorial names are given.) 

” . . . the silver stream 
Which In memorial of victory 
Shall be agnominated by our nnme.” 

Locriite, ill. 1 

fig-nom-in-a -tion, s. [Lat. og» omnia fio.] 

1. The act of appending an epithet, title, or 
additional surname to the ordinary name of a 
person ; the atate of being so appended ; the 
surname itself. 

" Agnomination, a surname that one ohtainetb for 
any net: also the name ot an holme that a man 
coin moth of."— Minsheu. 

2. Rhetoric, £c. : 

(o) The placing together of two words dif- 
ferent in meaning, hut reaembling each otber 
ia aouad. 

"The British conttnueth yet in Wales, and some 
villages of Cornwall, Intermingled with provincial 
Latin, being very significative, copious, and pleasantly 
running upon agnominations, although harsh in 
aaplrationa. — Camden . Remains ; Of La nguage. 

( b ) An allusion founded on some fancied 
resemblance. (Richardson.) 


ag-nos tic, s. & ft. [Gr. ayiooTo? (aguosfo**] 
= unknown ; cf. Acts xvii. 23. The word 
was suggested by Prof. Huxley iu 18b9.] 

A. As subst. : A thinker who disclaims any 
knowledge beyond that obtained by exj»e- 
rience ; and maiatains that no one has any 
right to assert any with regard to the absolute 
and unconditioned. 

"In theory he [Prof. Huxley] Is a great. , . agnostic." 
—Spectator, Jan. 29, 1870. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to agnostics or 
agnosticism. 

"The same agnostic principle winch prevailed in 
our schools of philosophy."— Principal Tulloch in 
Weekly ScoUman, Nov. 18, 1876. 

ag-nos'-tic-ai-ly, adv. [Eng. agnostic; -ally.] 
In an agnostic manner or tendency. 

ag nos'-ti 919 m, s. [Agnostic.] 

Mental Philosophy & Theol. : A school of 
thought which believes that beyond what 
man can know by his senses or feel by his 
higher affections, nothing can be kaown. 
Facts, or supposed facts, both of tlie lower 
and tlic higher life, are accepted, but all in- 
ferences deduced from these facts ss to the 
existence of an unseen world, or of beings 
higher than man, are considered unsatisfac- 
tory, and are ignored. 

ag nos’-tus, s. [Gr. ayvuxTTov (a gndstos) = 
unknown.] 

Pahvant. : A genus of trilobites characteristic 
of the Lower Silurian rocks. A. trinodus 
(Salter) and A. pisi/ormis (Brongaiart) are 
mentioned by Murchison, in his “Siluria," as 
occurring in Britain, the latter having before 
beea known only in the Lower Silurian schists 
of Sweden. They are minute in size, and 
may be the larval form of some larger trilo- 
bite. They usually occur in groups, with 
nothing but the cephalic shield preserved. 

&g-n6-ther'-3Lum, s. [Gr. ayvw (agnos) — 
uokaowa, and Ogpiov (therion) = animal,] 

Palatont. : The aame given by Kaup to a 
fossil mammal. 

&g nus, s. [Lat.] A lamb. 

Agnus Dei, 5 . [Lat. = the Lamb of God.) 

1. A figure of a lamb bearing a flag or sup- 
porting a cross. 

2. A cake of wax stamped with the figure 
of a lamb supporting a cross. Such agnuses , 
being consecrated by the Pope and given away 
to the people, are supposed by the believing 
recipients to be protective against diseases, 
accidents, or other calamities. [Agnel.] 

3. The part of the mass in which the prieat 
rehearses the prayer beginning with the words 
“Agnus Dei.” 

agnus Scythicus, s . [Lat. = Scythian 
lamb.] 

Bot. : A name given to the rhizome of a fern, 
Dicksonia Barometz , which grows in Eastern 



AGNUS SCYTHICUS. 

L The plant. 2. Rhizuiue. with stalk"? cut. 3. Back, oi 
frond, showing seed-vessel*. 4. A seed-vessel opened. 

Central Asia. The stem, which is covered 
with browa woolly scales, somewhat resembles 
the body of a lamb, as do the leaf-stalks its legs. 

ftg'-niis c&S'-tus, s. [Lat.= the chaste tree.] 
Agiuts here is only a transliteration of the 
Greek name of tfee tree, aad has nocoaaectioa 
with agnus = a lamb.] 

Bot. : Vitcx ognus-castus , an aromatic shrub, 
with digitate leaves and spikes of purplish- 
blue flowers. [Vitex.] 

M Of laurel Bome, of woodbin© many more, 

And wreathes of agnus cast us othern bor# *' 

hryden : Flower i Leaf, 172. 



AGNEL. 
(Obverse side.] 


boil, ptfitt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph — t* 

-clan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -§ion, -tion — zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bic, -die — bel, ^ -dre = der. 
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ago— agouti 


*■ a-go', * a-g6n ne, v.i, [A.S. agangan = to 
go from, to go or pass by or over.] To go, to 
move, to pass, to proceed, to depart. [Aoo, 
par.] (MS. Bodl., 415.) (Halliwell.) 

“Syr Key arose uppoa the morrowne, w 
And tolce his hors, and wolde a-gonne. 

Syr Gawayne, p. 201. 

a-go', *a goo , 'a-gon e, *a-gon\ l go', 

* pa. par., a., & adv. [A.S. agan — gone, past.] 
[Ago, w.i.] 

A. -4s pa. par., culj ., <£c. : Gone, departed, 
passed away. 

•• For tn swich coos woinmea can have such sorwe, 
Whea that here houeboud's ben from 

Chaucer : C. T., 2.824. 

" And yet moreover io his armes twoo 
The vital strength is lost, and ol agoo. 

Ibid., 2.303. 2,804. 

“ a clerk ther was of Oxenford also ; 

That unto logik hadde lodge i-go." 


B. As adverb : Gone by, bygone, passed, 
passed away. 

“And for thine asses that were lost three days ayo 
. . ."—1 Sam. ix. 20. 

. . three days a gone I fell sick.” — Ibid., xxx. 13. 

* a-god -cheeld, interj. [A.S. God — God ; 
scyld, scild, gescild , sccld, sceold — shield. ] 
God shield you. ( Pegge .) 

a-gog , adj. & adv. [From Eng. a = on, and 
’ the syllable gog - jog. or shog. (Wedgwood.) 
Johnson has doubtfully suggested a connec- 
tion with the Low French a gogo = to (one's) 
wish, as its vivent a gogo— they live to their 
wish. Richardson takes it from Goth, gaggan ; 
A.S. gangan=- to go. In ltal. agognare is = 
ardently to desire. (Goggle, Jog.) Lit. : On 
the jog, on the start.] Eagerly expectant, 
ardently desirous of starting after an object 
greatly wished for. 

A. As adjective: 

“ So three doors off the chaise was stay’d. 

Where they did all get in, 

RW precious souls, and all aaog 
To dash through thick and thia." . 

Cowper : John OUpin. 

The object of desire has on or for before it. 

On which the saints are all agog. 

And all this for a bear and dog."— ffudibras. 
"Gypsies generally straggle into these parts, and set 
the heads of our servant-inaldB bo agog for husbands, 
that we do not expect to hAve any business done as it 
should be whilst they are in the country. — Adduon. 

B. As adverb : 

»• The gawdy gossip, when she’s set agog.^ 

In Jewels drest, and at each ear a boh. 

a-go'-ge, a^-go'-gy, s. [Gr. (agcge) = 

* a leading ; ayia (ago) = to lead.] 

Rhet. : The leading towards a point ; the 
course, tenor, or teudency of any discourse. 

a-gd'-ing, pr. par. [Ago, v. ; or from a = on, 
and participle going. ] 

1. Going, walking or riding to a place. 

" Cham. Sir Thomas. 

Whither were you a-going I 

Shakesp. : Henry F///.. L 2. 

2. Into motion, in motion. 

•• Their first movement, and impressed motions. de> 
nisuded the impulse of an almighty hand to set them 
first agoing."— Taller. 

a^gom'-phi-as-is, S. [Gr. d y 6 a<f>io<; (agom- 

* phios) = without grinders : d, priv., and 7<m- 
<pio<; (o<3ot>y) (gomphios, odous ) = a gnnding 
tooth, a molar ; 7 da<?>os (gomphos) = a bolt, 
band, or fastening.] 

Med. : Looseness of the teeth. 

a-gon , a-gon’e, pa. par., a., & adv. [Ago.] 
t ag -on, t ag -one (pi. ag'-o-nef ), s. [In 

Lat. agon ; from Gr. d (agon; = (1) 
assembly ; (2) an arena, the stadium ; (3) the 
Olympic or other games, or a contest for a 
prize there ; (4) any arduous struggle, trial, 
or danger : from £701 (ago) = to lead, or carry.] 
A contest for a prize, properly speaking, in 
the Grecian public games, but also in a more 
general sense, anywhere. 

•‘They must do their exercises too. he anointed to 
the agon and to the combat, as the champions of old. 
—Saner aft : Serin., p. 106, 

. . other agones were subsequently added." — 

Brote : Hist. Greece, pt. L. ch. L 

a-gone, adv. [Ago.] 

a-gon'-ic, a. [Gr. £70^0* (ago nos) = without 
' an angle ; having no dip : a. priv . and 7 wnu 
(gonia) — an angle.] Having no dip. 

Agonic line: An imaginary line on the 
earth's surface, along which the magnetic 
coincides with the geographical meridian 


It curves in a very irregular manner. It 
passes from the North Pole to the east of the 
White Sea, thence it proceeds to the Caspian, 
and next through the eastern portion of Arabia 
to Australia, and on to the South Pole ; 
theuce it runs to the east of South America 
and the east of the West Indies, and entering 
Continental America passes Philadelphia, and, 
traversing Hudson’s Bay, finally reaches the 
North Pole whence it emerged. 

•*...» line of ao variation, or agonic line."— 
Atkinson ; Ganot's Physics, 3rd ed., p. 566. 

* 5,g-d'-nI-ous, a. [Eng. agony ; -ous = full 
of.] Full of agony ; agonising. (Fabian.) 
“Whea Lewys had long lyen in this ayomout ayckenea" 
Fabian : Chron, pt. vL 

S.g-on-1 ’^e, v . ; ag-on-i sed* pa. par. <k a. ; 
ag-on-i’-sing, pr. par . ; ag-on-if'-Lng- 
ly, adv. [See Agonize, Agonized, Aoonizing, 
Agonizingly.] 

ag'-on-ism, s. [Gr. 07a ntepa (ogoni$mxi).~\ 
The act*of contending for a prize ; a contest, 
a combat. [Agon.] (Johnson .) 

ag'-on-ist, * ag-on 1st er, * ag-on- 
1st -os, s. [Gr. ayaitftsrrgs (agonistes) ; whence 
Lat. agcrnista.] 

1. Lit. : One who contends for a prize at 
any public games, or on a less conspicuous 
arena ; a champion ; a prize-fighter. (Rider.) 

2 . Fig. : A person struggling in an agony of 
exertion, as a combatant at the Olympic or 
other games. (Milton : Samson Agonistes.) 

ag on-is'-tic* * ag on-is'-tick, ag on 
is'-ti-cal, cl [Gr. d7<i)v«rTiK6s (agouis/ifcos). ] 
Pertaining to contests in public games. 

“The prophetic writings were aot {saith St. Peter), 
1 oooceive, in an aoonistick sense, of their _ 
starting or incitation.’ — Hammond: Works, iv. SSy. 

. . so is this agonistical, and alludes to the 
nrize set. before propounded and offered, to them that 
run in a race . . . — Bp. Bull : Works, voL L, Ser. 14. 


ag-on-is-tic-al-ly, adv. [Agonistical.] 
In an agonistic'manner ; with desperate exer- 
tion, like that put forth by a combatant at 
the Olympic or other games. (JPebster.) 

ag-on-ize, ag on ise, v.i, &, t. [Gr. 
o7«h'Com<i‘ (agonisomai) — to contend for a 
prize ; from afu>v (agon), j [Agon, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . Lit. : To fight in the ring. (3/ins^w.) 

2. Fig. : To endure intense pain of body or 
of mind ; to writhe in agony. 

•• The cross, once seen, is death to every vice : 

Else he that hung there suffer’d all his pain, _ 
Bled, groan'd, and agonized, and died, in vain. 

Cotoper : Progress of Error. 

B» Transitive : To subject to extrema pain ; 
to torture. [Agonized.] (Pope.) 
Sg-on-ized, ag-on-l^ed, pa. par. ic a, 
[Agonize, v.t.} 

“Of agonized affections.” — Wordsworths Thanks- 
giving Ode. Composed in Jan., 1816. 

“ . . . first an agonised sufferer, and then finally 
glorified.” — Grate : Hist. Greece, pt* L. ch. L 

iig-on-i-zing, ag-on-i-sing, pa* par. & 
a* [Agonize.] 

1. Active: Inflicting agony. 

“The lifted axe. the agonizing wheel.” 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

“ 1 tell thee, yonth. 

Our souls are parch’d with agonising thirst. 

Which must he quench'd, though death were in the 
draught.”— Hemans: The Vespers of Palermo. 

•• To the right shoulder-joint the spear applied. 

His farther flank with streaming purple dyed. 

On earth he rush’d with ajonmny parn.^ ’’ 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. xix., 529-531. 

2. Passive: Suffering agony of body or 
miud. 

“ Convulsive, twist in agonizing folds* 

Thomson : Spring, 886. 

'* And bade his agonizing heart be low." 

Thomson: Liberty, pt v. 

ag-on i -zing ly, adv. [Agonizing.] Tn an 
agonizing manner ; with extreme anguish. 
() Tester.) 

* a-gon ne, v.i. [Aoo, u] 
ag-on -o-thetc, s. [Lat . agonotheta, agono - 

thetes; fr. Gr. aytovoOtr^ (ogonolhetes ) ; U7u » 
(agon), and rldnp-t (tithtm i) = to set or place.] 
An officer who presided over the public games 
of ancient Greece, 
dg on^o-thct-ic, * dg-on-o-thet-ick, a. 
[Gr. aytovotfe Tindy (agonothcttkos). J Pertaining 
to the agonothete, or president at the Grecian 
games. (Jo/msem.) 


a-go'-nus, s. [Gr. (ago?ios) = without 

* an CT la : o, priv., and 701 ia (gonia) = an angle.] 

A °genus of fishes belonging to the family 
Triglidte, or Gurnards. The A. cataphractua 
is the Lvrie of the British seas. It is called 
also the Armed Bull- head, the Pogge, the Sea- 
poacher, and the Noble. 

ag-on-y, *ag'-on-ie, * ag'-on-ye, s. [In 

Ft. agonie; Sp., Port., & Ltal agonia ; fr. Gr. 
ay (O via ( agonia ) = (1) a contest for victory in 
the public games ; (2) gymnastic exercise, as 
wrestling; (3) anguish. ] 

1. A struggle on the part of an individual 
or of a nation for victory ; violent exertion, 
ardent and convulsive effort. 

“ All around ufl the world is convulsed by the 
agonies of great nations.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. x. 

2. Bodily contortion or contortions, as of a 
wrestler, produced by pain, by a paroxysm of 
joy, or any other keen emotion. 

“ So round me press’d, exulting at my ai^ht. 

With cries and agonies of wild delight 

Pope: Hamer's Odyssey, hk- x.. 491-2. 

3. Extreme anguish of body, of mind, or of 
both. 

" Who but hath proved, or yet shall prove. 

That mortal agony of love ? ” 

Hemans : Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

»• To hear her streets resound the cries 
Pour'd from a thousand agonies /" 

Ibid.: Marie in Italy. 

♦* , . . exult in Rome’s despair ! 

Be thine ear closed against her suppliant cries. 

Bid thy soul triumph in her agonia. 

Ibid. : Marius amongst the Ruins of Carthage. 

In this sense it is often used of the 
mental anguish endured hy the Redeemer in 
Gethsemane. 

“ And being in on a^ony he prayed more earnestly: 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood 
falling down to the ground-* — Luke xxiL 4i 

“ By thine agony and bloody sweat ; by thy Cross 
and Passion."— Litany. 

a-gon~y-<sir-t®, s. pi. [Gr. a, priv. ; yovv 
' ( gonu ) = the knee; and kA«vm ( Klino) =■ to 
cause to bend.] 

Ch. Hist. : A sect which arose in the seventh 
century'. They prayed standing, thinking it 
unlawful to kneel. 
a _goo', a. & adv. [Ago.] 
a-good', adv. [Eng. a ; good.] Well ; in 
right earnest. 

“ At that time 1 made her weep agood, 

For I did play a lamentable part/’ 

Shake rp. : Two Gentlemen of » erona, iv. 4 

* a-goon', pa, par. [Ago, t>.] 
ag'-o-ra, s. [Gr.] The public square and 
marketplace of a Greek town, answering to 
the Roman Forum. 

“Another temple of Diana wu in the agora." — 
Leunn: St. Paul, n 82L 

a-gou -ti, a-gou'-ty, $. [South American 
’ native name.] One of the accepted English 
appellations of the South American and West 
Indian rodents belonging to the genus Dasy- 
procta of llliger ; another designation applied 
to some of them heing Cavy. The scientific 
name Dasyprocta is from the Gr. <5a<riis_(dasas) 
= shaggy with hair, and (proktos) = 

the hinder parts. There are various species. 



THE BLACK. AGOUTI (DASYPROCTA CRISTATA). 


the best known being the common Agouti 
(Dasuprocta Agouti), called also the Long- 
nosed or Yellow-ramped Cavy. The hair is 
brown, sprinkled with yellow or reddish, 
except the crupper, which is orange. The 
ears are short, and the tail rudimentary. 
The animal is nearly twn feet long. It is 
found in Guiana, Brazil, Paraguay, and some 
of the Antilles. It feeds voraciously on vege- 
table food, especially preferring various kind3 
of nuts. One of the other species of Agouti 
is the Acouchy (q.v.). 

“On these same plains of La Plata we see the 
agotul and bizeocha. animals having nearly the same 
habits as our hares and rabbits, and belonging to the 
tame order .” — Darwin : Origin of Species, ch. xL 


fete fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pi 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
>»ce = e; m — G, ey = a. 
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* 9-gra'9e, v.t. [ Aoqrace.] 

•a-gra'de, v.t. [In Sp. ar/radar = to please ; 
ltal. gradire =■ to accept, approve, mount up; 
Lat. gradior = to take stepa; gradus = a 
step.] To be pleased with. [Agrayde,] 
(Florio : ltal. Diet., “ Gradire.") 

a-gra’me, a-gre’me, a-gro'me, v.t. 
[A.S. graviian = to anger ; grama = anger ; 
gram = furloua anger.] To make angry ; to 
anger. 

“Than wol ttie officers be agramed .“ 

Plowman's Tale, 2.381. 

* a-gr&m'-mat-xst, s. [In Lat. agrammatos; 

from Gr. aypdppago^ (agrammatos) : a, priv., 
and ypanfiara, pi. of ypdfifxa ( gravima ) = 
written character; ypdtfxu (graphd)= to write.] 
An illiterate person. (Johnson.) 

a-graph i-a, s. [Agraphis.] 

Med. : Inability to write, owing to brain 
disease. ( Academy , Mar. 15, 1871.) 

a-graph'-ic, a. [Agraphia.] 

Med. : Pertaining to, or characterized by, 
agraphia (<i- v.). 

ag -ra-pliis, s. [Gr. d, priv. ; ypdguu (grapho) 
= to* write. In Virg , Eel. iii. 106, mention 
is made of a plant inscribed with the names of 
kings. It is supposed that those mythic 
flowera were of this genus, which, however, 
has no writing on it now, and hence is called 
agraphis — unwritten upon.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Liliacese, or 
Lily-worts. It contains a British species, the 
A. nutans. Wild Hyacinth or Blue-bell, 
formerly called Hyacinthus non-scriptus. It 
flowers from April to June. [Hyacinth.] 

tj^grar’-i-aiL a. & s. [In Fr. agraire ; Port. 
agrario ; all fr. Lat. agrarius = pertaining to 
land; ager — a field. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to fields or lands. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to laws or customs, or 
political agitation in connection with the 
ownership or tenure of land. 

" The question which now supersedes the agrarian 
movement in importance, is the proposal for a code of 
written laws made by the tribune Tereutillus.' — 
Lewis : Early Rom. Hitt., ch. xii., pt. iii,, 5 36. 

The Agrarian Laws , in the ancient Roman 
republic, were laws of which the most im- 
portant were those carried by C. Licinius Stolo, 
when tribune of the people, in B.C. 367. The 
second rogation, among other enactments, pro- 
vided (1) that no one should occupy more than 
500 jugera (by one calculation about 280, and by 
another 333, English acres) of the public lands, 
or have more than 100 large and 500 small 
cattle grazing upon them ; (2) that such por- 
tion of tha public lands above 500 jvgera as 
was in possession of individuals should he 
divided amongst all the plebeians, in lots of 7 
jugcra, as property ; (3) that the occupiers of 
public land were bound to employ free la- 
bourers, in a certain fixed proportion to the 
extent of their occupation. When at a later 
period efforts were made to revive the Licinian 
rogations, such opposition was excited that 
the two Gracchi lost their lives in conse- 
quence, and this, with their other projects, 
proved abortive. It is important to note 
that the land with which the Licinian or 
" agrarian ” laws dealt was public land be- 
longing to the state, and not, as is popularly 
supposed, private property. 

” The real opposition to an agrarian law arose from 
those who, by occupying the unappropriated land of 
the state, and employing their capital and slaves in 
Its cultivation, had acquired a possessory right to it." 
—Lewis: Early Rom. Hist., ch. xii, pt.. ft, § 26. 

"Mamina, a tribune, the proposer of an aoruWan 
law, had hindered the levies cl soldiers.*'— Ibid., ch. 
xii., pt. iv., $ 66. 

Bot. Geog. Agrarian Region: The name 
given by Watson to a botanical region mark- 
ing the area of corn cultivation, and limited 
by the Ptcris aquilina . It rises up the High- 
land hills to the height of 1,200 feet. It is 
divided into the Infra-agrarian, the Mid- 
agrarian, and the Super-agrarian. 

B. As substantive : One in favour of agrarian 

law. 

s. [Agrarian.] The prin- 
ciples of those who desire an agrarian law 
either in its true or in its mistaken sense, 
(rrr&jffr.) 


a-grar- 1 -anize, v.t. [Agrarian.] To 
divide or ‘distribute (land) among the poorer 
classes by the operation of an agrarian lmv. 

* a-gra/ste, pa. par. of Ago race (q.v.). 

*a-gra'yde, v.t. [Icel. greidr.] To dress, to 
ornament, to decorate. 

"Thyn halle agraude. and hele the wjvlles. 

With eludes, and wytb rye he palles." 

Launfal, 904. 

a-gra'ze, V.i. [Eng. a — on, and grazing.] To 

* graze. “To send a-grazing " = to dismiss a 
servant. (Cotgrave's Diet., 4 * Envoyer also 
Halliwell.) 

* a-gre, v.t. [Agree.] 

* a-gre', a. [A.N. a gre.] Kind. 

•'Be meruyfulle. agri, take parte and sumwh&t par. 
doooe.* — MS. Ilarl. {nalliu<ell.\ 

* a-gre', * agree, culv. [A.N. agri.] In a 
kindly manlier, kindly, in good part. 

M Whom I n« founde fro ward, ne fell, 

Bot toke agri all whole my plaie." 

Romaunl of the Rote. 4,349. 

* a^gre-a-blT-I-te, s. [Agbeeability.] 

* a-gre'-age, v.t. [From Eng. agree (?).] To 
allege. 

" Neither dyd I ener put in question yf I ahoulde 
do you right, aa you appeare to acreage."— Bgerton 
Papers, p. 226. 

* a-great', adv. [A.S. a = on (?) ; great — 
great.] Altogether. (Rarrf: Alvearie.) 

* &-gre-a-tion, a. [Fr.] Agceeiuent. 

’* A popular agreation of aU the vndertakerfl .”— Acts 
Chan. /. (ed. 18141, vol. v., 229. 

a^gree, a^-gre', v.t. & i. [Fr. agri.tr •= to 

’ accept with favour, to consent to, to agree : 
gre = will, pleasure, favour ; Frov. agreiar — 
to agree ; Sp. agradar = to please ; Port, 
a g radar — (1) to he pleased ; (2) to please ; 
ltal. aggradire= to accept, to receive kindly ; 
Lat. gratus = acceptable, pleasing. In’ Lat. 
gratia = grace, favour.] [Grace, Grateful.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To please. 

" If barme agre me, whereto plalne I thenne.” 

Chaucer : Troilus, hk L, 410. 

2. To put an end to a controversy or quarrel ; 
to carry by unanimous concurrence a point 
which has been debated ; to assent to. 

"He saw from far, or seemed for to see. 

Some troublous uprore or contentious fray, 
Whereto he drew In hast it to agree.” 

Spenser ; E. Q., n. iv. 8. 

3. To make friends, to reconcile, without 
implying that there has been marked variance 
previously ; also to make up one’s mind. 

" The mighty rivals, whose destructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed.” Roscommon. 

" Can two walk together, except they be agreed /” — 
Amos ill. S. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Of persons or other beings possessed of feel- 
ings and a will : 

1. To be pleased with, and to he prepared to 
grant, admit, accept with favour, assent, or 
consent to a proposition, opinion, measure, or 
project submitted to one, joining, if called 
upon, in carrying it out in action. 

TT Followed by to of the thing to which 
assent or consent is given. 

"And persuaded them to agree to all reasonable 
conditions.”— 2 Maccabees xi. 14. 

2. To concur in an opinion or measure, to 
enter into a stipulation or join in a course of 
action ; to come to an accommodation with 
•an adversary, it not being implied whether 
the sentiments or proposals were made to or 
by one. 

% Followed by with of the person or persons, 
and in, on, upon, as touching, an infinitive, or 
a clause of a sentence introducing or express- 
ing the thing concurred in. 

(a) Of concurrence in. an opinion or mea- 
sure. 

"The two historians differ In *Telr accounts as to 
the number agreed on for ths consular tribunes.”— 
Lewis: Early Roman HUt., ch. xii., $ 66. 

" In the cases which have l*en mentioned, all parties 
seem to have agreed in thinking that some public 
reparation was due. Maca ulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

To agree to differ is to consent to a friend 
or acquaintance differing in opinion from one 
on certain points, and tacitly stipulate that 
no breach of friendly intercourse shall thence 
arise. 

"They could, therefore, preserve harmony only by 
agreeing to differ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xni. 


(6) Of entering into stipulation. 

” And when he had agreed with the labourers for a 
penny e day.*— Matt. xx. 2. 

(c) Of coming to a common resolve with 
regard to a course of action. 

" Again I say unto you. That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
aak, it shall be done for them of my Father which is 
in heaven.” — Matt, xviii 19. 

"... for the Jews had agreed already, that if 
any man did confess that he was Christ, he should be 
put out of the synagogue.”— John ix. 22. 

’’ For God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, 
and to agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast" 
—Rev. xvii. 17. 

(d) Of accommodation with an adversary. 

" Agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou 
art in the way with him . . . "—Matt. v. 25. 

3. To live in harmony or free from conten- 
tion with one, it not being implied that there 
has been previous variance. 

** Gob. How dost thou mid thy master agree ) I have 
brought him a present? How 'gree you now? " 

Shakesp. ; Merchant of Venice, ii. 2. 
"The more you agree together the less hurt can 
your enemies do you. — Brown : View of Epic Poetry. 
"Still may our soule, O generous youth ! agree.” 
Pope • Homer's Iliad, hk. xxiil., 685 

4. To resemble one another. 

" He exceedingly provoked or underwent the envy, 
and reproach, ana malice of men of all qualities ana 
conditions, who agreed in nothing else.” — Clarendon. 

IL Of things: 

1. To harmonise with, to correspond with, 
to be consistent with. 

. . thou art a Galihean, and thy speech agreeth 
thereto.” — Mark xiv, 70. 

"A body of tradition, of which the members, drawn 
from scattered quarters, agree with one another, and 
agree also with the general probability that arises.”— 
Gladstone : Studies on Homer, i. 49, 

” But neither so did their witness agree together."— 
Mark xiv. 59. 

2. To resemble, to be similar to. [For an 
analogous example, see 1 . 4. ] 

3. To he suitable to, to he adapted for, to 
befit. 

"Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt. drugs fit, and time 
agreeing ; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing.* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill X 
" Many a matter hath he told to thee. 

Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy.” J 
Shakesp. : Titus Andron., v. 8. 

4. To he nutritious to, to he in no danger of 
exciting disease in. 

"I have often thought that our prescribing asses* 
milk in such small quantities is injudicious. lor un- 
doubtedly, with such as it agrees with, it would per- 
form much greater and quicker effects In greater 
quantities." — Arbuthnot on Coins. 

* a- gree’, adv . [Acre, adv.] 

a-gree-a-bil -I-ty, * a-gre-a-bil'-i-te, s. 

[Agreeable.] Agreeableness of manner or 
deportment. 

"All fortune is blisful to a man, by the agreabilite 
or hy the egulity of bym that sufferetn It.”— Chaucer; 
Boeciut, hk. li, 

a-gree'-a-ble, a. [Eng. agree, and -able ; Fr. 
agr table.] 

1. Colloquially: Disposed to consent with 
pleasure to an arrangement or proposal. 

2. Consistent with, in harmony with, con- 
formable to. 

H Followed hy to, or more rarely by with. 

" , . . is agreeable to optical principles.”— Herschel; 
Astronomy, § 417. 

” What you do le not at all agreeable, either with so 
good a Christian or so reasonable and great e person." 
- Temple. 

3. Pleasing to the senses, to the mind, or 
both. 

" Once he was roused from a state of abject despon- 
dency by an agreeable sensation, speedilv followed hy 
a mortifying disappointment.'— Macaulay : Hist, of 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

% Often in advertisements of houses one of 
the recommendations held out is “ agreeable 
society.” 

4. Abnormally for the adverb agreeably 
(though Webster contends that this use of tha 
word is normal and right) : In pursuance of. 

" Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not bs 
amiss ,”— Locke on Education. 

a-gree-a-bleness, s. [Eog. agreeable ; 
•n ess.] 

1. The quality or state of being agreeable. 

" Pleasant tastes depend, uot on the things them- 
selves, hut their agrceableness to this or that parti- 
cular palate ; wherein there is great variety.'*— Locke. 

2. Fitness to inspire a moderate amount of 
pleasure. 

"It Is very much an image of that author's writing, 
who has an agrceableness that ebarme ns, without 
correctness ; like a mistress whose faults we see, hut 
love her with them all.” — Pope. 
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a-gree-a-bly, adv. [Eng. agreeable ; -ly.] 

I. In conformity with, in harmony with. 

" They may look unto the affairs of Judea and Jeru- 
salem ; agretably to that which ia In the law of the 
Lord."— 1 Extras vili 14. 

* 2. Alike, in the same manner. 

"At last he met two knights to him unknowns, 

The which were armed both agreeably.” 

Spenser ; F. Q., VI. vii. a 

3. Pleasingly, in a manner to give a mo- 
derate amount of pleasure. 

" I did never imagine that so raauy excellent rules 
could be produced so advantageously and agreeably 
Swift. 

a-gree ai^e, s. [Agree.] Accommodation, 
accordance, reconciliation, agreement. (Bou- 
cher. ) (Scotch . ) 

"The committee of estates of Parliament travail 
between them for agreeance. hut no settling ” — 
Spalding : Hist., t 333. 

“God, who is a Father to both, send them good 
agreeance.”— Baillie : Letters . i. 91. 

$-greed , pa. par. A a. [Aghee, v.] 

1. As past participle : 

Law: The word agreed in a deed creates a 
covenant. 

2. As adjective: 

"When they had got known and agreed names, to 
signify those internal operations of tneir own minds, 
they were sufficiently furnished to make knonu by 
words all their Ideas.*— iodte. 

•a-greef, a-grefe, *a-gref, *a-greve, 

adv. [O. Eng. a — in ; Eng. grief (q. v.).] In 
grief, as a grief, after the manner of one 
grieved ; sorrowfully, unkindly. 

“ Madame, 

I pray you that ye take It nought agree/. “ 

Chaucer; C. T.. 16,379. 

^-gree'-Iilg, pr . par. A a. [Agree,] 

t a-grce'-lng-ly, adv. [Agreeing.] In 

agreement with. 

'• Agreeingly to which St Austin, disputing against 
the Donatists, contendeth most earnestly. Sftetaon 
Miracles qf A ntiehrist. 

argree -ment, 'agreement, s. [Fr. 

agrement.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of agreeing. 

II. The state of being agreed to. 

I. Of persons : i 

(a) Identity of sentimeuts among different 
minds. 

"Close investigation. In most cases, will hring 
naturalists to an agreement how to rank doubtful 
forma/* — Darwin: Origin of Specie*, ch, iL 


" By wilful malice to aggrege their gre vance,* 

Boehas, bk iil. 

"And therefore a vengeaunce Is not warished by 
another vengeaunce, ne a wrong hy another wrong, 
but everich of hem encreaseth and aggregate other." — 
Chaucer : Tale of MelibeuS. 

'a-gres’se, v.t. A l. [Aggress.] 
t a gres'-ti-al, a. [Agrestic.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Living in the fields or open 
country. 

2. Bot. : Growing wild in cultivated land, 
t a-gres'-ti-an, a. & s. [Agrestic.] 

A. As adj. : Rustic, rural ; characteristic of 
the country. 

B. As subst. : A rustic ; a country mao. 

t a-gres'-tic, t a-gres -ti-cal, a. [Lat. 

agrestis, fr. ager = a field.] Pertaining to the 
fields, pertaining to the country, as opposed 
to the town ; rural : hence, rustic, unpolished. 
(Johnson.) 

*a-gret‘, a. or adv. [A.S. grretan = to weep, 
to cry out = greptan = to lament ; Scotch, to 
greet = to weep, to cry.] Sorrowful, in sorrow. 
" And gif ye hold no agret 
Shall I never it meet." Sir Hegrevant, l,7fl». 

* a-gre thed, * a-grei thed, pa. par. At a. 
[O. Icel. greidha ; Mid. Eog. greithan, graithen 
= to prepare or make ready.] Dressed, pre- 
pared, made ready, trimmed, or ornamented. 

"Clothed lul kotnly, for anl kud kingea sone, 

In gode clothes of gold, agrethed fui riche 

With perrey and pel lure, pertelyche to the right bes." 

Wittiam qf Paleme (Skeat's ed.), 61-3. 

" Al that real aray reken schold men neuer, 

Ne purueaunce that preat was to pepul agreithed ” 
ibid.. 1,597-8. 

* a-greve, v.t. [Aggrieve,] 

* a-grev'e, adv. [Agreef.] 

ag-ri-col-a'-tion, 8. [Lat. agriwlatto.] Cul- 
tivation of fields or the soil generally. 
(Johnson.) 

t a-gric'-ol-Ist, s. [Lat. a gricola.] A person 
engaged in agriculture. 

"First let the young agricolist be taught." 

UoUsleg: Agriculture, ii. 

t Ag-ri-cul' tor, s. [Sp., Port., & Lat,] One 

engaged in agriculture. 

dg-ri-cul'-tur-al, u. [Eng. agriculture; -a?,] 

Pertaining to the culture of tha soil. 

Agricultural Chemistry Is the department of 
chemistry which treats of tha composition of 
soils, manures, plants, Ac., with the view of 
improving practical agriculture. 


(b) Mutual stipulation with regard to any 
matter ; a bargain, a compact, a contract. 

"Three times they breathed, and three times did they 
drink. 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood.” 

Shakesp. : Henry /!', Pt. L 3. 

”. • • We have made a covenant with death, and 
with hell are we at agreement. . . — Isa. xxviii. 15 . 

"... thus saith the king of Assyria, Make au 
agreement with me by a present, and come out to 
me. —2 Kings xviii. 31. 

(c) Concord, harmony. 

" ’ . . . what fellowship hath righteousness with un- 
righteousness ? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? and what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
or what part hath he which believeth with an infidel * 
And what agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols f * — 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


2. Of things: Resemblance, likeness, simili- 
tude ; consistency, harmony. 

" There will therefore be a competition between the 
known ptents of agreement aud the known points of 
difference in A and B ”—J. 8. Mill: Logic, vof ii, eh. 
xx., p. 102. 

"... either there will be no agreement between 
them, or the agreement will be the effect of design."— 
Paley : Horce Paulince, ch. L 

IIL The thing or things agreed to, specially 
the document in which the stipulations are 
committed to writing, as “Have you forgotten 
to bring the agreement with you V* 

B. Technically : 


I. Law : A contract, legally binding on tha 
parties making it. [The same as A., II. l (b).] 
" Agreement , or contract ; that la to say, the making 
a promise between two or more persons, upon the 
understanding that it ia regarded as legally binding." 
—Bowring Bent ham's Works, i. 340. 

An agreement executory: One to be per- 
formed at a future time. 


2. Gram. : Concord. [Concord.] 

* a-gref , a-gref'e, adv. [Agreef.] 


* a-greg', * a-greg e, * a-gred ge, 4 ag- 
greg e, * ag-greg'-gyn, v.t. [A.N. * In 
Fr. agrtger is = to admit into a society.] To 
increase, to aggravate. 


The Agricultural Class (in Census Returns) : 
A term introduced by Dr. Farre in 1861. It 
constitutes the fourth class in the Census 
Report of that decade, and comprises persons 
engaged in agriculture, arboriculture, and 
about animals. (Census Report for 1861 vol 
iii. , p. 123.) 

Agricultural Societies : Societies established 
for the promotion of agriculture, as the 
” Royal Agricultural Society of England,” the 
“ Highland Society of Scotland," Ac. 

t &g-rl-cur-tur-al-ist, s. [Agricultural ] 

The same as Agriculturist. 

&&’-ri-cul-tiire, s. [In Fr. agriculture; Ital. 
agricoltura; Sp., Port., A Lat. agricultural 
the culture of a field. Ager in *Gr. is a^s 
(agros), and in Sans, a^ros. It is also cognate 
with the Goth, akrs, the Ger. acker, and the 
Eng. acre.] Essential meaning = earth tilt, 
earth tillaga. (Beames: Early England.) 

I. In a general sense : The art of cultivating 
the ground, whether by pasturage, by tillage, 
or by gardening. In many countries* the pro- 
gress of human economical and social de- 
velopment has been from the savage state to 
hunting and fishing, from these to the pastoral 
state, from it again to agriculture properly so 
called, and thence, finally, to commerce and 
manufactures ; though even in the most ad- 
vanced countries every one of the stages now 
mentioned, excepting only the first, and in 
part the second, still exist and flourish. The 
tillage of the soil has existed from a remote 
period of antiquity, and experience has from 
time to time improved the processes adopted 
and the instruments in use ; but it is not 
till a very recent period that the necessity 
of basing the occupation of the fanner on 
physical and other science has been even par- 
tially recognised. Now a division is made 
into theoretical and practical agriculture, the 
former investigating the scientific principles 
on which the cultivation of the soil should be 


conducted, and the best methods of carrying 
them out ; and the latter actually doing so i» 
practice. 

The soil used for agricultural purposes Is 
mainly derived from subjacent rocks, which 
cannot be properly understood without some 
knowledge of geology, while a study of the 
dip and strike of the rocks will also be of usa 
in determining the most suitable directions 
for drains and places for wells. The com- 
position of the soil, manures, Ac., requires 
for its determination agricultural chemistry. 
The weather cannot be properly understood 
without meteorology. The plauts cultivated, 
the weeds requiring extirpation, the fungoua 
growths which often do extensive and mys- 
terious damage, fall under the province of 
botany ; the drunestic animals and the wild 
mammals, birds, and insects which prey on tha 
produce of the field, under that of zoology. 
The complex machines and even the simplest 
implements are constructed upon principle* 
revealed by natural philosophy : farm-build- 
ings cannot be properly planned or constructed 
without a knowledge of architecture. Rents 
can be understood only by the student of 
political economy. Finally, farm-labourers 
cannot be governed or rendered loyal and 
trustworthy unless their superior knows tha 
human heart, and acts ou the Christian prin- 
ciple of doing to those under him as he would 
wish them, if his or their relative positions 
were reversed, to do to him. Information ou 
the multifarious subjects heariug on agricul- 
ture will he found scattered throughout tha 
work : it is not according to the plan pursued 
that they should be brought together ia ona 
place. 


" And the art of agriculture, by a regular connection 
and consequence, introduced aud established the idea 
of a more permanent property iu the soil than had 
hitherto been received and adopted."— Blackstone • 
Comment. (1830). bk. ii., ch. i. 


2. Spec.: Tillage, i.e. preparing the ground for 
the reception of crops, sowing or planting tha 
latter, and in due time reaping them. In this 
sense it is contradistinguished from pasturage 
and even from ornamental gardening. 

Th-' 1 *' there was tillage bestowed upon the Antedilu- 
vian ground, Moses does indeed intimate in general; 
what sort of tillage that was, is not expressed. I hope 
to show that their agriculture was nothing near so 
laborious and troublesome, uor did it take ao much 
time a3 ours doth."— Wood ward .■ Nat. Hist 


t S-g-ri-cul'-tiir-ism, s. [Eng. agriculture; 
-ism.) Agriculture. 


ag-n-cul -tur-ist, s. [For etymology' see 
Agricultcre.] One engaged in agriculture; 
one skilled in it. 


ag-ri-mo-M-a (Lat.), &g'-ri-mdn-y, 
" eg-ri-mon y (Eng.), s. [In Dut. agri- 
monie; Fr. aigrimonie ; Sp., Port, Ital., A 
Lat agrimonia , a corruption of Gr. ap^epwvti 
(argemone) = a kind of poppy believed to be » 
cure for cataract in 
the eye ; ap^e/uo? (nr- 
gemos), apyep or (ar- 
gemon) = a small 
white speck or ulcer 
which occurs partly 
on the cornea, and 
partly on the scle- 
rotic coat of the 
eye.] A genus of 
plauts belonging to 
the order Rosaceie, 
or Rose- worts. The 
calyx is 5 cleft, with 
hooked bristles, the 
petals 5, the stamens 
7-20, the achenes 2. 

There are two British 
species, the A. eupa- 
toria, or Common, 
and the^l. odorata, or common agrimony. 
Fragrant Agrimony'. (Flower and Fruits.) 

It is to the former 

of these that the term agrimony is specially 
applied. It is a well-known and handsome 
plant, with long spikes of yellow flowers, and 
the caulina leaves interruptedly pinnate. In 
spring the root is sweet-scented, and the 
flowers when freshly gathered smell like 
apricots. A decoction of the flower is useful 
as a gargle, and has some celebrity as a 
vermifuge. It contains tannin, and dyes wool 
a nankeeo colour. [See Hemp-Agrjmo.ny.] 

a-gTin', a. [A.S. a = on; grin.] Grinning 
with laughter, or for soma other cause. 

" But that large-moulded man, 

His visage all a-grin, as nt a wake." 

Tennyson : The Princess, t. 
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Sg'-ri-o-pej, or &g'-ri-d-pus, s. (Gr. 
a*f P<os ( agrios ) = . . . wild, savage ; w-m 7 (ope) 
— sight, view.] A geuus of fishes of the 
order Acanthopterygii, and the family with 
mailed cheeks, the Triglidse. The typical 
apeciea is the A. torvus, a large fish found at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called by 
the Dutch Seepard (or sea-horse). It is used 
for food. 

*s£g'-ri ot f &g -ri-ot tree, s. [Fr. griottier 
= the agriot-tree, from griotte, its fruit.] A 
tart cherry. (HoweU : Lex. Tetraglott.) 

Ag'-rio-tef, s. [Gr. adorns (agriotes) — (1) 
wildness, (2) fierceness, cruelty.] A genus of 
Elateridiu (Click-Beetles). The larvae of three 
species— the A. lineatus, A. 0 bscurus, and A. 
spectator— are too well known as wireworms 
destructive to crops. The perfect insects 
deposit their eggs on or near the roots of the 
plants on which they are designed to feed. 
The larvae when hatched rapidly increase in 
size. They lie in the earth as pup® during 
the winter months. The perfect insects 
usually emerge — the A. lineatus in March, 
and the other two in ApriL They are found 
ahundantly till July. (Curtis, in Morton's 
“ Cyclop . Agric.") 

Xg-rip -piU^ -i-an£, s. pi. (Named after 
Agrippinus, Bishop of Carthage.] 

Church Hist. : The followers of the above- 
named Agrippinua, in the third century, who 
taught a kind of Anabaptist doctrine. 

* a-gri 9© (0. Eng.), ag-grl 90 (Scotch), v.t. & 
i.; * a-gros' (0. Eng.), v.i. [A.S. agrisan, 
agrysan = to dread, to fear greatly.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cause to shudder, to frighten, to 
terrify, to intimidate. 

(a) English : 

" Such peynes that our taerto might agrite.” 

Chaucer. C. T.. 7.231, 7.232. 

(&) Scotch: 

“ My goist sail be preseot the to aggrise 
Thou sal, vnwourthy wicbt, apouu thys wise 
Be puuyst wele." Douglat : Virgil, 113, 16 

2. To make frightful or horrible. (See 
Spenser, Clarendon ed., bk. ii.) 

” The waves thereof so slovr and sluggish were, 

Engrost with mud. which did them fowle agrite." 

Spenter ; F. Q., IL vL 46. 

B. Intrans. : To shudder ; to be greatly 
afraid. 

"Thenue hit theater hl-gon. and thonderde swithe, 
That the graue quakeae, and thei agriten alle." 

Joseph of Arimathie, 235. 236. 

" That fixe under the feet aros, 

Naa ther non that him agros." 

Oy of Warurike, p. 49. 

a-gri se, pa. par. [A.S.] [Aorise.] 

a -groin, . 4 A disease of the tongue, frequent 
iu Bengal and other parts of the East Indies. 

* a-gron -om-y, s. [In Fr. agronomic; Gr. 
a7poi»o/iog (agronomos), a. = a magistrate at 
Athens, overseer of the public lands ; aa adj. 
= haunting the country, rural ; aypos ( agros ) 
= a field, aud vo/aos ( nomos ) = pasture-ground, 
pasture ; (nemo) = to deal out, to distri- 
bute, to dispense.] Agriculture. 

* a-gro pe, v.t. [A.8. gropian = to grope.] 
[Grope.] To grope, to examine. 

" For who so will it well agrope.” 

Qotoer : Cit\f. Amant., bk. v. 

a-gros-tC-BB, s. pi [Aorostis.] The first 
aub-tribe of Agrostideae (q.v.). 

Sg-ros-tem’-ma, s. (In Port. agrrosJcma, 
fr. Gr. ifpoZ (agrou), genit. of iypog (agros) == 
a field, and o-rtp/ta (stemma) = materials for 
crowning; a wreath, garland, chaplet. Crown 
or garland of the field, ] 

Botany: A Linmenn genus of plants, now 
looked upon by many as a sub-genus or sec- 
tion of the genus Lychnis. It belongs to the 
order Caryophyllnceae, or Clove-worts, and 
the section Sileneae. Lychnis ( Agrostemma ) 
githago, a tall plant with large purple flowers, 
ia the well-known com cockle so common in 
grain-fields. It ia aaid by agriculturists that 
when the seeds of the plant are ground along 
with those of com they are found to render 
the latter unwholesome. 

&g-r6s-tld'-<5-8B, 3. pi. (Aorostis.] A tribe 
or section of Grasses, divided into two auh- 
trihes, Agrostea; and Calam agros teax 


a-gros’-tis, s. [In Fr., Port., & Lat. agrostis; 
Gr. a7pc«oT«s (agrostis' = a grass (Triticum 
repens) ; a^pds (agros) — a field.] A genus 
of Grasses, the type of the tribe or section 
Agrostideae and the suh-tribe Agrostese. Six 
species occur in Britain. Three of these, the 
A. setaceoe, A. spicavcnti, aud A. interrupta, are 
rare or local : the others, A. vulgaris, the 
tine hent ; A. alba, the marsh bent ; and the 
A . canina, or brown bent, are common. The 
A. cornucopia, or dispar herd grass, was intro- 
duced into Britain for agricultural purposes, 
but has uot succeeded well. A. pulchella, 
an elegant garden plant, came originally from 
Quito. Many other species occur abroad. 

iig-ros-tog'-ra-pliy, s. [Gr. 

(agrostis), and ypaspy (graphe) = a description.] 
(Aorostis.] A description of the several 
kinds of Grasses. 

5,g-rds-tol -0-gy, s. [Gr. iypuxms (agros- 
fis), and (logos) — a discourse.] The 

department of hotanical science which treats 
of the order of Grasses. 

* ar-gro to, v.t. [Deriv. uncertain.] To cloy, 
to surfeit (Tyrwhitt). To ingurgitate, to satu- 
rate (Skinner). [Agrotone..] 

" But I am agroted here beforne 
To write of hero that in loue been forswome." 

Chaucer : Legend of Phillis. 

* a-gro'-ted, * a-gro -tid, * a-gro- 
tei-ed, pa. par. [Agrote.] 

a-gro -t is, s. [Apparently from Gr. d.7pdrns 

* (agrotes) or d.7pu>Tn« (agrafes) = belonging to 
the field ; cbypos (agros) = a field.] A genus 
of Moths of the family Noctuidse. Two 
species, the ^ 4 . exclamationis, Heart and Dart 
Moth ; and A. segetum, Common Dart Moth, 
have caterpillars called by agriculturists sur- 
face grubs, which are destructive to various 
field-crops, aa also to garden flowers. ^ 

* a^gro'-tone, v.t. [Agrote.] To surfeit. 
The same as Aorote (q.v.). (Prompt. Parr.) 

* a^gro'-ton-yd, pa. par. [Agrotone.] 
(Prompt. Farv.) 

* a-gro -ton-ynge, s. [Agrotone.] Sur- 
feiting. (Prompt. Parv.) 

a-grdlliid', adv . [Eng. a — on, and ground.) 

A. Literally: 

1 . On the ground; resting on the ground; 
ashore (q.v.). 

" By the middle of the next day the yawl was 
aground, and from the aboaliness of the water could 
not proceed any higher."— Darurin : Voyage round the 
n'orta, ch. viii. 

2 . On the ground ; implying motion towards, 
ending in rest upon. 

" And fsJUng into a place where two seas met. they 
ran the ship aground ; and the forepart stuck fast." — 
Acts xxvii. 41. 

B. Fig. : In difficulties ; in the same all but 
hopeless predicament aa a ship is when she is 
aground. 

* a-grud ge, v.t. (Old form of Eng. Grudge.] 
To grudge. (Palsgrave.) 

ar-gruf e, *a-gruif, adv. [Gruf.] Flat, 
grovelling. (Scotch.) 

" Some borne on spars hy chance did swim aland, 

And some lay swelting on the slykie sand, 

Agruif lay some . . . ."—Muses Htrrnodie, p. 112. 

* a-grym , s. [Algorism, Aworim.] 

a-fTHTP'-nl-a, s. [In Lat. ogrypnia, from Gr. 
a-jpunvia (agrupnia) = sleeplessness : aioimvos 
(agrupnos) = slccpleaa ; dypevetv ( agreuein ) = 
to hunt, to seek, and uttco? ( hupnos ) = sleep.] 

Med. : Wakefulness ; called also Insomnia 
and Pervilioium (q.v.). [See also Wakeful- 
ness.] 

a-gryp-no-co -ma, s. [Gr. a7 pew via (agrwp- 
nia), and Ku»na (kdma) = deep sleep ; Koi/rdtu 
(koimao) = to lull to sleep ; Ktip-at (keimai) 
— to lie.] 

Med. : Lethargy', without actual aleep. 

5. [Gr. a-jpuitvos (agrupnos) — 
sleepless.] A genus of Coleoptera, of the 
family Elateridte. Tlie A. murinus, or mouse- 
coloure<l click beetle, has a larva with a flat 
and indented tail, and is one of thoae destruc- 
tive animala called by farmers Wireworms. 

4 &gt, * &gte, * hagt, s. [A.S. eaht — esti- 
mation ; eahtian =to meditate, to devise : in 


Ger. acht = care, attention ; achten = to attend 
to, to regard.] Thought, anxiety, sorrow, 
grief, care, fear. 

M Amalecbkea folc fledde for aate of dead." 

Story of (Jen. and Exod. (ed. Morris). S.38A 
" With the prisunes to liuen in huge ” 

'ibid . 2.044. 

* agt, * agte, s. [A.S. ceht.] Possession; 
property. 

* agte, r.t. [A.S. agan; pret. ohte = to own.] 
To possess, to own. [Acht, v.t.] 

* agte, pa. par. [Acte, v.t.] 

* agte, v. [Ought.] (JlgAfes = oughtest) 

* agte, 3. [Act.] 

* agtes, s. pi. Moneys. [Acht.] 

a'-gii-a toad, s. [Local name.l The Bu/o 
Aqua of Pr. Max. A large South American 
toad imported into Jamaica to keep down 
rats. 

ag-u-a'-ra, s. [See def.] 

Zool. : The native name of Caitis Jubata, 
the maned dog of South America. 

a'-gue, * a'-gew, * ag'-we, * ha -ge, 

[Skinner and Johnson, whom Wedgwood fol- 
lows, take this from Fr. aigu = sharp, acute ; 
in Sp. & Port, agudo. The primary meaning 
would then be an “acute*' fever. Serenius 
and Tooke derive it from Goth, agis— trem- 
bling. Wehster is of the same opinion, aod 
cites as cognate words A.S. cege, ege, oga, hoga 
— fear, dread, horror ; Arm. hegen = to shake ; 
Irish ogle = fear. “The radical idea," he 
says, “is a shaking or shivering airailar to 
that occasioned by terror. *’] 

* L Originally , in a general sense : Any 
sharp fever. 

” But Ihesu tborgh hia mvght, hliaaed mot he b«, 
Reised him vpngbt, and passed that hage” 

R. Brunne, p. 333. 
IL Hence in a limited sense : 

1. An intermittent fever, in whatever stage 
of its progress or whatever its type. A person 
ahont to be seized by it generally feels some- 
what indisposed for about a fortnight pre- 
viously. Then he is seized with a shivering 
fit, which ushers in the cold stage of the 
disease. This passes at length into a hot 
stage, and it again into one characterised hy 
great perspiration, which carries off the dis- 
order for a time. The three leading types of 
ague are the quotidian, with an interval of 
twenty-four hours ; the tertian, with oue of 
forty-eight hours ; and the quartan, with one 
of seventy-two hours. The remote or the 
proximate cause of ague is generally the ex- 
posure of the body to the malaria generated in 
marshes. The remedy is quinine or some 
other anti-periodic. [Anti-periodic.] 

** And be will look as hollow aa a ghost, 

As dim and meagre as an ague's fit.'' 

Shaketp. : King John, ill. 1 

2. Specially : 

(a) Lit. : The cold fit, often accompanied hy 
tremhling or shaking, which constitutes the 
first of the three stages of intermittent fever. 
In the phrase “ fever and ague,*' ague means 
the cold stage, and fever the hot one which 
succeeds it 

"Cold, shivering ague." 

Dryden : Palamon and A rcite. 

(b) Fig. : Any shaking produced by cold, 
however removed it may be from the first 
stage of an intermittent fever. 

HI ^4s the rendering of a word of doubtful 
meaning : 

The ague of Scripture. The Hebrew word 
nmp (qaddachfiath), Lev. xxvi. 16, which is 
translated “fever "in Deut. xxviii. 22, from the 
root nip ( qaddachh ) — to set on fire, is ren- 
dered in the Septuagint in Leviticus iKrepog 
(ifcteros) = the jaundice, and in Deut. Tri-perog 
(puretos) = fever, especially of a tertian or 
uartan type. Probably a more formidable 
isease is meant than simple ague, or the 
word mav be used in the extended sense of 
No. I. 

" I also will do tilts unto you : I will even appoint 
over you terror, consumption, and the burning ague, 
that shft.ll consume the eyes, and cause sorrow 01 
heart: . . .“ — Lev. xxvi. 16. 

ague-cake, s. 

1 . Lit. : An affection of the spleen which 
sometimes accompanies ague. There arises 
in the left hypochondrium a hard swelling, 
indolent at first, generally little influencing 
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the health in this country, but in wanner 
latitudes sometimes becoming large and very 
painful, and on its suppuration causing death. 
(Dr. Joseph Broum : Art. “ Intermittent Fever" 
Cycl of Pract. Med., ii. 223.) 

2. Fig. : A morbid mental excrescence, pro- 
duced by heated feeling. 

•*. . . this worthy motto. ’ No bishop, uo king,' la 
of the same batch, and infautcd out of the same 
feavs, a mere ague-cake . . ."—Milton : Of Reform 
<n England. 

ague-draught, s. A draught designed 
to ward off or cure an attack of ague. 

•• Our soldiers In the Peninsular hospitals regularly 
applied for an ague-draught (60 drops of laudanum 
and a drachm of ether) when they saw their nails 
turning blue, which is generally the first sign of the 
commencement of a paroxysm. — Dr. Brown: Cyclo. 
of Pract. Med., vol. ii. 

ague-drop, s. A kind of drop designed 
to cure ague. 

ague-fit, s. 

1. Lit. : A fit of the ague. 

"Cromwell, who had an ague-fit from anxiety. . . .* 
m-Proude : Hitt. Eng., pt i., eh. it. 

2, Met. : A fit of trembling produced by fear. 

" This ague- fit of fear is over-blown." 

ShaJtesp. : Richard //., iil. 2. 

ague-ointment, s. An ointment for the 
ague. Halliwell says that in Norfolk one 
made from the leaves of the elder is used. 


ague-powder, s. A powder designed 
to cure ague. 


agne-proof, a. Proof against ague. 

*' 1 am not ague-proof" 

Shakes?. : King Lear. lv. 6. 


ague-spell, s. A spell or charm be- 
lieved by tlie superstitious to prevent or cure 
ague. (Gay.) 

ague-struck, a. Struck with ague. 
(ffewyt.) 

ague-tree, s. The Lauras sassafras. 
[Sassafras.] ( Gerard , Ac.) 


ague-weed, s. 

Bat. : (1) Eupatorium perfoliatum. ( Amer .) 
(2) Gentiana quinqueflora. 


a -gue, v.t. [From the substantive.] To cause 
to tremble Dr shake like one in the first stage 
of intermittent fever. 


a -gued, pa. par . & a. [Aoue, v .) 

. . faces pxle 
With flight and agued tear." 

Shaketp . : Coriolanus, L 4. 

* a-guer-ry, v.t. [Fr. aguerrir; from guerre 
rswax.] To instruct in the art of war; to 
inure to the hardships of war. ( Lyttleton .) 

•aguiler (ag'-wil-er), s. [Fr. aiguille = 
a needle.) A needle-case. 

“ A silver nedll forth I drowe, 

Out of aguiler queiot 1-kuowe." 

Bomatmf of the Rote, 98. 

a gui^ -ard-ing, verb. s. [Eng. a = on, 
guisard, and suff. - ing .] The action of a 
guisard (q.v.), or mummer ; mumming, mas- 
querading. (Special coinage.) 

“Or else they h.ae Uen Yule before it comes, and 
gauo a-guita rding.'— Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. 

xxxvi. 

*a-gul$e, *a-gulze, v.t. [Fr. guise = (]) 
manner; (2) faucy, humour.] To guise, to 
adorn, to dress out. 

** Borne times her head she fondly would aguiie 
With gaudy garlands.” 

Spenser: F. Q., IL ri. J. 

T It is opposed to disguised = aguised, 
guised, or dressed ont in a way to mislead. 

*' So had false Arch imago her disgirysd, 

To cloke her guile with sorrow and ead teene ; 

And she bunsetfe had craftily devisd 
To be her Squire, and do her service well aguUd " 
Spenser : P Q ,IL l. 21. 

• a-gui §e, * a-gui ze, t &g-gulze, $. 

[From the verb. ] Guise, dress. 

** The gtory of the court, their fsahions 
And hrwve agguize, . . ." 

More : Song of the Soul, bk. 1. 33. 

a-gu ish, a. [Eng. ague; - ish .} 

1. Lit. : Tn any way pertaining to ague ; 
causing or tending to cause ague ; noted for 
the occurrence in it or them of ague. 

“And aguish east." Courper : Task, bk. iiL 

•'The aguish districts of England continue to be 
inhabited ." — Arnold : Hitt. Rome, eh. xxiin 


2. Fig. : Alternately chilly, cold, like a 
patient in the first stage of ague ; or burning 
hot, like one in its second stage. 

” Her aguish love now glows and hum*." 

Lantdotcne : To Myra. 

a'-gu-ish-ness, s. [Eng. aguisft ; -n«s.] The 
state of being affected by ague. 

Spec. : Chilliness. (Johnson.) 

* a-gult', * a-gilt', * a-gilt e (pa. par. 
agelt), v.i. [A.S. agyltan.} 

1. To offend. 

** He a gilt e her nere in other case. 

So nere ail wholly his trespass*. ** 

Rumaunt of the Rose, 5,832-3. 

2. To be guilty, to offend, to sin against. 

*• Thauce waa he scorned that nothing had agiltf — 

Chancer : The Pcriones Tale. 

"And neuer agult the wil i liue in gamene on ernest. ' 

If'ifliam of Paleme (Skc&t ed.), 4. 4ul. 

a-gus -tlte, 'a-gus-tine, s. [Ger. agus- 
fin.] A mineral, the same aa Apatite (q.v.). 

* ag'-we, s . [Ague.] 

a^gy’e, gye, gie, v.t. [Fr. guider .] To guide, 
to direct. 

" Launfal toke leave of Teranour 
For to weude to kyng Artour, 

Hys feete for to ngye.' 

Eng. Trans, of Grandt Fabliaux, 323. 

ag'-im-a-ry, a. [Eng. agyn(aus ) ; -an/.] 

Bot. : Having no female organa. A term 
introduced by A P. de Candolle to denote 
douhle flowers, which are composed entirely 
of petals, no pistils beiug present. 

A-gy-nen'-se§, A-gy nl-a'-nl, A-gy- 
ni-l, s. [Gr. a., priv. ; yvidj (gune )= a woman.] 

Ch. Hist. : A sect who opposed marriage 
and the use of flesb-meat, saying that these 
practices were opposed to spirituality of life, 
and emanated not from God, but from the 
devil. They arose about a.d. 094, but not 
long afterwards died away. 

a-gyn'-ic, a. [Eng. agyn(ous ); -ic.] 

Bot. : Characterized by, or describing, the 
insertion Df stamens which are entirely free 
from the ovary. 

* a-gynn e, * a-gin , v.t. & i. [A.S. aginnan , 
onginnen = to begin; agynth = begin neth.j 
To begin. 

"The maUter hit tAle he gan agin." 

The Scryn Sages, 1,410. 

ag'-yn OUS, a. [Gr. aynw? (agunos) := having 
no wife : a, priv.,and yvioq (gune) = a woman.] 

Bot. : Destitute of female organs. 

ah, interj. [Ger. ah, ha, ach ; Fr. ah; Port. 
ah, at; Ital. ah, ohi; Lat. ah, a ; Gr. a «, 
or a <*.] An exclamation uttered— 

1. In surprise. 

"Then said I. A A Lord God ! they say of me, Doth 
he cot speak parables?’— Ezek. xx. 40. 

2. In exultation. 

*• Let them not say in their hearta. Ah, so would we 
have it . . . "—Pi. xxxv. 25. 

3. In mourning. 

**. . . they will lament thee, saying. Ah lord !" 
—Jer. xxxiv. 5. 

4. In contempt (mingled with surprise). 

** And they that passed hy railed on him, wagging 
their heads, aud saying. Ah, thoo that destroyest the 
temple.'— Mark xv. 29. 

5. In simple pity. 

•*. . . ahl it rthe sword] is made bright, it if 
wrapped up for the slaughter.'— Ezek. xrL 15. 

6. In mingled pity and contempt. 

"Ah sinful nation, a people laden with iniqnity, a 
seed of evil-doers, children that are corrupter*.’— 
Isa. L 4. 

7. Tn self-abasement 

*' Then said I. A h. Lord God ! behold, I cannot apeak : 
for 1 am a child."— Jer. i. 6. 

8. In adoration. 

"Ah Lord God ! behold, thou hast made the heaveQ 
and the earth by thy (Treat power and stretched-out 
arm . . . . Jer . xxxil 17. 

•"In auch a rase, however, it is more fre- 
quently written 0. 

a-fia f , interj. [In Ger. ha ha, aha ; Fr. aha ; 
Lat aAa.] An exclamation uttered with 

different modifications, however, of the voice 
and features. 

1. In mingled exultation and derision. 

•* Thus saith the Lord God ; Because thoa saidst. Aha. 
against my sanctuary, when it was profaned . " — 

Eiek. xxv. X 


2. Tn surprise 

- • yea. he wannetb himself, and ■aith.AAa.I 
am warm, 1 have «*eo the bre.’*— Ita. xliv. 16. 

Sometimes it is doubled. 

’’Let them be turned back for a reward of their 
shame that say. Aha, aha."— Pi. ixx. s. 

a-ha' t s. [Ha-Ha.] 

‘a^fiang’, a. [A.S. ahangen , ahanganzx 
hung.] Hanged, been liauged. (Robert of 
Gloucester.) 

a head , adv. [0. Eog. a = on ; head.'} 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. “On head/’ on the head, head-foremost, 
headlong. 

Lit. & Fig. : Used generally of animals or 
persons not under proper restraint. 

"They suffer them at first to run ahead, and when 
perverse inclinations are advanced into habits there is 
node&Jiug with them." — U Estrange: Pables. 

2. Onward, forward, in front, in advance. 

*' One of the young lneo, however, eried out, * Lot oa 
all he brave.' and ran on ahead."— Darwin : Voyage 
round the iVorld, ch. xvm. 

To go ahead: 

(а) Lit. : To proceed in advance. 

"... It was necessary that a man should go ahead 
with a sword to cut away the creepers."— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World, ch. in 

(б) Colloquially: To proceed rapidly, to 
make satisfactory headway in wliat one is 
doing. (Used of literal movement forward in 
the case of railway guards directing trains or 
seamen navigating ships. Used figuratively 
of anything in which progress of any kind is 
possible, even though there be no physical 
movement.) 

B. Naut. : In front, before, further forward 
than a vessel, as “ There is a rock ohead .” 

* a-helght' (gh silent), adv. [Eng. a = on ; 
height.} On high. 

*• Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky bourn 
Look up a-height .-—the shrill-gorged lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard. Do but look up." 

Shakesp. : King Lear, iv. 4. 

a -hem', interj. [Hem.] 

* a-her'e, v.f. [A.S. nJier<wi = to hear.] To 
hear. [Hear.] 

* a-bi'gb, * a-hy ghe (gh silent), adv. [O. 
Eng. a = on ; TiigTi.] On high. ^Ahy.] 

* a-higtit' (gh silent), pret. pass, of verb. 
[Hioht.] Was called. 

"And that amiabul maide Alisaundrine a-hight .** 
William of Palerne (Skeat ed.), 686. 

a-hint', a hind prep. & adv. [Ger. hinten, 
dehiten.} Behind. (ScofcTi.) 

**.• . . the long green a hint the clachan ." — Sir W. 
Scott : Waverlcy. ch. xliv. 

* ahoight' (gk silent), a. [AS. a = on ; 
heahdhu = height. [Heioht.] Elevated, in 
good spirits. (Florio: Diet a.v. Intresca.) 

a-hold , adv. [Eng. a = on ; AoZd.] 

Naut. : Near the wind. 

To lay a ship a-hold : To lay or place her in 
such a position that she may hold or keep to 
the wind. 

" Boars. : Lay her a-hold ; set her two courses : off to 
sea again, lay her off" — Shakesp. : Tempest. L l. 

a-liorse\ ady. [Eng. a = on; /torse.] On 
horseback. (Heame : Gloss.) 

a-lioii -al, s. The Brazilian name for a ahrub 

* (Cer&rra ahouai). the kernels of the nuts of 
which are a deadly poison. It belongs to tlie 
order Apocynacete, or Dogbanes. [Cerbera.] 

a^h^y', interj. [In Fr. Jto.] 

Naut. : A word used in hailing vessels or 
people, as “ Ship a -hoy l ” 

All -rim- an (A guttural), s. [Zend Ahriman; 
from Zend agro or anghro = wicked, murder- 
ous, and nta in eyas = invisible, from (1) adj. 
mainyu , (2) substantive mano, corresponding 
with the Sansc. manas = the mind ; in Lat. 
mens, whence English mental, Ac. (See 
Wilson On the Parsec Religion, Bombay, 1S43, 
p. 328.)] 

In the Zoroastrian Creed (that held by the 
ancient Persians and their descendants, the 
modern Parsees) : The Evil Principle or Being, 
supposed to have created darkness, to be the 
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patron of all evil, and to live in perpetual 
conflict with Hormuzd, the Good Principle, or 
Being. Ahriman, like Hormuzd, has under 
him a hierarchy of angels. He differs from 
the Satan of Scripture iu being on an equality 
both iu years and in power with the good God. 

[ZoltOASTH 1 AN 18 M.] 

a hu, s. [Tartar, Persian, and Bokharian. 
Not the aku of Kaemplen,] The Tartarian 
roe (Cervus Pygargas, or Capreolus), which is 
identical with the Antilope subgutturosa. It 
is larger than the European roebuck, and 
inhabits the mountains in Siberia, Tartary, Ac. 

a hull', adv. [O. Eug. a = on ; hull.) 

Naut. : With the aail9 furled and the helm 
lashed on the lee side, causing the vessel to lie 
nearly with her side to the wind and sea, and 



her head inclined somewhat in the direction 
of the wind. This situation affords a great 
protection against the fury of a storm. 

a-hun'-gered,a. [Eng. a=on, and hungered.) 

* Hungered. 

a-hun-gry, a. [O. Eng. a = on, and hungry .) 
Hungry. ( Shakesp . ; Merry Wives, i. 1.) 

* a hy', *an hy', * a-hy gh (gh silent), adv. 
10. Eug. a = on ; hy = high. J On high. 

“ Uy tbit, Kayiuuund wo* doubted of ech wight 

Iuto gret honour ri*en Is a-hy. 

And worshipped is iu ech company." 

La Coudrcttis : The Homans of Partcnas 
(1500 ?) (dkeat ed.), 1.20D-1L 

ai, ale, 3. [Dut. & Ger. ei = an egg.] An egg. 

V-i, s. [Ger. & Ft. ai. A word framed by the 
South American Indians to imitate the plain- 
tive cry of the animal which they called Ai.] 
A species of sloth, the Bradypus tridactylus 
of Li caucus. As its name imports, it has but 
three toes, or rather nails, on each foot, in 
this respect differing from the Unau (Bradypus 
dulactylus, Linn.), which has but two. it is 
©f the order Edentata, or toothless mammals. 
It is the only known species of its class which 
has as many as nine cervical vertebrae, seven 
being the normal number. It is about the 
size of a cat. The tail ia very short. The 
limbs also are short, but exceedingly muscular. 
It clings with extraordinary tenacity to the 
branches of trees. It is pre-eminent even 
among sloths for sluggishness. Its apathy is 
on a par with its inertness. Its practice is 
to atrip a tree completely bare before it can 
prevail upon itself to put forth the exertion 
requisite to enable it to roll itself into a ball, 
fall to the ground, and climb another tree. 
It inhabits America from Brazil to Mexico. 

ai-ai'-ai, s. The name given in Paraguay to a 
wading bird, the American Jabiru (Mycteria 
Americana). 

ai'-bllns, adv. Perhaps, it may be. (Scotch.) 

" . . • It may feed * hog. or aiblins twa iu a good 
year ."— Sir IF. JScott ; Guy Manncrlng, oh. xxxvt 

aid, * aydo, v.t. k i. [Fr. aiders to help; 
tip. ayudar; Port, ajudar ; Prov. adjudar, 
ajudar , aidar ; Ital. aiutore ; Lat. adjuto — 
to help ; freq. from adjutum, supine of odjuvo 
— to help : ad; juvo = to help. In Arab, aid 
is = to assist or strengthen, and ayada and 
adawa= to help (TTcbster), but these resem- 
blances seem accidental] To assist, to help. 

1. Transitive : 

. . which aided him In the killing of hi* 
brethren."— Judy. U. 24. 


"... to aid each other in niaay ways."— Darwin i 
Descent of Man, cli. liL 

“ Neither shall they give any tiling unto them that 
make war upon them, or aul them with victuals, 
weapons, money, or ships."— 1 Maccabees viii. 26. 

2. Intransitive : 

“Or good, or grateful, now to mind recall, 

And. aiding this one hour, repay it all. 

Pope: Homer a Odyssey, ok. Jucii., 229, 230. 

aid, * ayde, 8. [From the verb. In Fr. aide ; 
Sp. ayuda; Port, ajuda; ltal. aiuto ; Lat, 
adjutus.'] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of helping or assisting. 

II. The state of being helped. 

^ In aid : To render assistance. 

" Your private right should impious power invade, 

The poors of Ithaca would arm in aid." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. 1, 513, 514. 

III. The thing which, or more rarely the 
person who renders assistance. (Iu this sense 
it is often used in the plural.) 

1. The thing which does it. 

. . . he might hope for pecuniary aid from 
France." — Macaulay: Hist. Png., ch. ii. 

” And lie has furnished us with some aids towards 
the consideration of this question. " — Gladstone : Studies 
on Homer, i. 23. 

2. A person or persons rendering assistance. 

(a) Generally: 

" Let us make unto him an aid liko unto himself." 
— Tobit viii. 6. 

(b) Specially : Auxiliary troops or com- 
manders. 

** No sooner Hector saw tho king retir'd. 

But thus his Trojans and his aids he fir'd.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xl. 366. 

The word is used in this sense in the term 
aide-de-camp, sometimes contracted into aide 
or aid. 

B. Technically: 

L Feudal System : A tax paid by a vassal or 
teuant to his lord, chiefly on three occasions, 
when the superior just named was put to 
unusual expense. These were, 1st, to rausoru 
him when he was a prisoner ; 2nd, to defray 
the charges when his eldest son was mode a 
kuiglit ; 3rd, to help the eldest daughter to 
obtain a husband by furnishing her with a 
suitable dowry to be given her at the time 
of her marriage. At first the aids on these 
occasions were voluntary, but the feudal lord 
succeeded in converting them into a compul- 
sory tax. This, however, was abolished by 
the statute 12 Charles 1 1. 

"Aids were originally mere benevolences granted by 
the teuant to his lord in times of difficulty and dis- 
tress: hut in process of time they grew to be con- 
sidered as a matter of right and Dot of discretion.'' — 
Blackstone ■ Comment., hit. 11., ch. v. 

II Parliamentary Hist, : A subsidy granted 
by Parliament to the king as part of his 
revenue when he had to take an active share 
in political life. It is generally nsed in the 
plural, aids, and is called also subsidies and 
supplies, [Subsidies, Supplies.] 

"The whole of the extraordinary aid granted to the 
king exceeded four millious."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvi. 

IIL English Law : 

1. To pray in aid: To put forth a plea or 
petitiou that one who has an interest in a 
cause which is being tried shall be conjoined 
with the defendant making sucb application. 
For instance, when litigation arises in connec- 
tion witli an estate, the person in possession 
may petition for the aid of him who has a 
reversionary title to it. Such a petition is 
called an aid-prayer. 

" In real actions also the teuant may nray in aid, or 
call for assistance of another, to help him to plead, 
hccivuse of tho feebleness or Imbecility of his own 
estate."— Dlaekstone ■ Comment., bk. Lit., ch. xx. 

2. Aid of the King : Assistance demanded 
of the kiug when a city or borough, holding a 
fee-farm from the king, has an unjust demand 
for taxes made upon it. 

IV. French Fiscal Arrangements (in the pi.): 
Duties in most respects corresponding to our 
custom-house charges. 

Courts of Aids : Courts which take cogni- 
sance of cases arising out of the payment of 
aids, in the sense now explained. 

* aid-major, s. The adjutant of a regi- 
ment. (Scotch.) (Society Contendings, p. SP5.) 

t aid -an^c, ’ ayd 0,1190, s. [Eng. aid ; 

• ancc .) Aid. assistance, help. 

" Fer lover* »«y. the heart hath treble wrong. 

When it 1* barr'd the autance of the tungue.” 

Shakesp, . Venus and Adonis. 


aid'-ant, * ayd -£mt, a. [Fr. aidant, pr. par. 
of aider = to help*] Helpful, assisting. 

“ . . . ha aidant and remediate 
In the good rnau'ii dmtress." 

1 Bhukesp. : King Lear, Iv. 4. 

aide-de-camp (approx, ad de-kon), 

sometimes contracted to aide, s. [Fr. 
aide du camp; Sp. a yudantc dc mmpo; 
Port, adjudante de vampo; Ital. ajudante di 
campo.) 

Military: An officer who receives the orders 
of a general and communicates them. His 
functions are exercised whilst battles are iu 
progress, as well as iu more tranquil times. 

ai'-ded, pa. par. & a. [Aro, v.) 

Used as adjective in the phrase " aided 
emigration.” [Emigration.] 

aid -er, s. [Eng. aid; -er.) One who aids, an 
assistant, a helper. 

” All along as he went, were punished the adherents 
and aiders of the late rebels.” — Bacon: Henry IV. 

aid'-ing, pr. par. [Am, v.) 

* ai'-dle (I), v.t. The same as Addle =: to 
render putrid (q.v.), 

* ai'-dle (2), v.t. The same as Addle = to 
earn (q.v.). 

aid'-less, a. [Eng. aid; -tess.] Without aid, 
destitute of assistance. 

"The aidless innocent lady." 

Milton : Com to. 

"It Is net meet. Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless , alone, and smitten through the belin.” 
Tennyson : Morte d' Arthur. 

* aie, s. The same as Ai = an egg (q.v.). 

* aiel^, a pi. [A.N.] Forefathers. 

*' To gyve from youre heirea 
That your aids yon left.” 

Piers Plouyhman, p. 314. 

*aier, s. [Air.] 

* aier, s. ; pi. aier'-is. [Heir.] An heir. 

(0. Scotch.) 

* ai’-er-jr, s. [Eyrie.] 

* aie§c, s. [Ease.] 

* aight'-ed-en (gh mute), a. [A.S. cehta, 
eahta = eight.] The same os Aghtand = the 
eighth. 

aig'-let. [Aglet.] 

ai-g09'-er-Ine, a. [Aigocerus.] Belonging 
to the Aigocerus genus or sub-genus (q.v.). 
Col. Hamilton Smith has au Aigoeerine group 
of the genus Antilope. (Griffith's Cuvier, iv. 
175.) 

ai-g 09 '-er-us, s. [Gr. al£ (atx), genit a'l-jos 
(aigos) — a goat, and xepay (keros) = a horn ; 
ai 7 oicepas (aigokeras) In classical Greek is a 
plant, the fenugreek (q.v.).] A genus or 
sub-genus of Antelopes, type A , leucophloea, 
the Blau -bock, bouth Africa. 

f ai'-gre, s. [Eager, Aker, Hiore.] 

f ai'-gre, a. [Fr.] Sour, sharp. 

"... like aigre droppings into milk." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 5. 

* aigre doulce, a. [Fr. aiyre doux, fein. 
douce.) Sour-sweet. (Holland.) 

* al’-greeu, s. [Avgrken.] 

ai'-gre more, s. [Fr.] 

Art: Charcoal in a state of preparation to 
be mixed with other ingredients for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. 

ai -gret, ai’-grette, s. [Fr. aigrette.) 

A. Ordinary Language : A tuft, as of 

feathers, or o small buuch, as of diamonds. 

" StiU at that Wizard's feet their spoils be hurled— 

Ingots of ore from rich Potosl borne. 

Crown* by Cacique*, aigrettes by Oinrahs worn." 

Scott Vision of Don Boderick, xxxl. 

B. Technically: 

I. Botany . [Eoret.] 

II. Zoology: 

1. [Egret.] 

2. In the form Aigrette: Buffon‘9 name foi 
the Hare-lipped Monkey (Macacus cynomolgus). 

f ai gue-ma~ri no, s. (Fr. = aquamarine.) 

Min. : De Lisle’s name for the oquamarine , 
or beryl. [Aquamarine, Beryl.] 


boil, b^; J<$^T; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, ben9h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 

-tlon, -olon = shun ; -$ion, -(Ion = shun, -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bel, del. -gre - ercr. 
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aiguilette— Aiolian 


*aiguilette (ag -wil-et), s. [Aglet.] 

1 aiguille (ag-will), s. [Fr. = a needle.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A needle-shaped peak of rock. 

'* . . . and where the aiguilles above present uo 
kind of way for crowning the heights and outflanking 
the defenders."— Timet, Oct. 29, 1877. 

2. Mining : Ao instrument for boring cylin- 
drical holes in the rock to receive charges of 
gunpowder for blasting purposes. 

aiguille-like, a. [Eng. aguille; like.] 

"The aiguille-like jteaka on either side." — Times, 
Oct. 29. 1877, Montenegrin Corresp, 

alguillons (ag'-wil-Iong), s. pi. [Fr.] 

Bot. : Stalked glands, once called set* by 
Woods and Li ndley. In the genus Rosa they 
resemble aculei, but are distinct from them 
in nature. (Lindky : Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 
1839, p. 65.) 

* aiguisce, * aiguisse, * eguisce, * ai- 
guise, * eguisse (ag-wis-se), a. [Fr., 
Irom a iguiser — to sharpen.] 

Her. : Sharply pointed ; applied especially 
to a cross on an escutcheon which has its 
four angles aharpened, but still terminating 
in obtuse angles. It differs from the cross 
fitchee io this respect, that whereas the latter 
tapers by degrees to a point, the former does 
so only at the ends. 

t aik, s. [Oak.] (Scotch.) 

1. An oak-tree. (Lit. & Jig.) 

”. . . sic a sprout frae the auld aik."— Scott : Guy 
Mannering. ch. xiii. 

2. Oak>wood. 

t aik- snag, t alk-snaggy, s. A knotty 
atump of an oak, or an oak-tree having the 
branches roughly cut off. 

"He'd glowr at an nuld-warld barkit aik- snag as if 
it were a queer- maddara in full bearing.*'— Scott ; Rob 
Roy, ch. xxi. 

* ai' ken, ai -kin, adj. [Oaken.] Oaken, of 
oak. '(Scotch.) 

** . . for bringing haroe of aikin tymmer.” 

Act*, Mary (1563). ed. 1814, p. 645. 

di'-kin-lte, s. [Named after Arthur Aikin, 
M.D., F.C.S.] A mineral classed by Dana 
with his sulpbarsenitcs. Compos. : Sulphur 
167, bismuth 36 2, lead 36 1, copper 110 = 
100. It is orthorhombic, with long embedded 
acicular crystals, as also massive. The lustre 
is metallic, the colour lead-grey, with a pale 
copper-red tarnish. It occurs in the Ural 
Mountains, in Hungary, and io the United 
States. [Patbinite, Belonite, Aciculite, 
Retzbanyite. ] 

ail, * eyle, v.t. & i. [A.S. eglian = to feel 
paio, to ail, trouble, or torment ; eglan = to 
loflict pain, to prick, torment, trouble, or 
grieve. Generally impersonal, as “ me egleth ’* 
= to grieve me ; egle = troublesome, difficult, 
hateful. Goth, agio = affliction, tribulation.] 

A. Trans . ; To cause uneasiness of body or 
mind ; to pain, to trouble. 

H It is generally used in interrogatories in 
which inquiry is made as to the unknown 
cause of some restlessness or trouble. The 
nominative to the verb is generally something 
indefinite, as what or nothing, though io 
Piers Ploughman the definite word syknesse 
(sickness) is used. 

1. Lit. Of persons: 

" My mother thought, What ails the boy I* 

Tennyson : The Miller's Daughter. 

2. Fig. Of things: 

" What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddestf 
— Ps. cxiv. 5. 

B. Intrans. : To be affected by uneasiness 
or pain. 

** And much he ails, and yet he is not sick." 

Daniel : Civil bar,, bk. iii. 

ail (1), s. [From the verb.] Indisposition; 
source of weakness; affliction. (Pope: Moral 
Essays, iii. 89.) 

ail (2), aile, * eile, s . [Fr. aile = a wing, from 
Lat. ala.] The beards of barley. (Gcrarde : 
Herbal , bk. i., cb. xlvi.) 

* ail, imperat. of verb, used as inter). [Hail.] 

ail-anth’-us, s. [From ailanto, the Molucca 
name of one of the species,] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Xanthoxylacese, 
or Xanthoxyls. The A. glandulosa lias very 
large, unequally pinnate leaves and unplea- 
santly-smelling flowers. In France and Italy 
it is used for shading walks, and it has been 
introduced into Britain from China to afford 


nourishment to a fine silkworm (viftoews 
Cynthia). The Ailanthus excelsu, from India, 
is also cultivated here. 

Ailanthus Silkworm, or Ailanthus Moth : 
Attacus Cynthia. [Attacus.] 

* aile, s. [Fr. aieul = grandfather.] 

0 . Law : A writ lying in cases where the 
grandfather or great-grandfather was seised 
io his demesnes, as of fee of any land or tene- 
ment in fee simple, on the day that he died, 
and a stranger that same day enters and dis- 
possesses the heir. (Cowel.) 

* aile, a [Aisle. ] 

* ai'-Iettes, * ail lettes, s. pi. [Fr. ailette 
= a winglet.] 

llcraldi'y: Small escutcheons fixed to the 
shoulders of armed knights. They were 
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called also emerasses. They were of steel, and 
were introduced io the reign of Edward 3., 
and were the origin of the modern epaulet. 

ail'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Ail, r.] 

" Touch but his nature in Its ailing part." 

Cow per : Tirocinium. 

ail'-ment, s. [Eng. ail ; -ment,] Sickness, 
disease, indisposition, especially of a chronic 
character. 

"I am never 111, but 1 think of your ailments . "— 
Swift : Letters. 

ai-liir'-us, s. [Gr. a.oMw (aiollo) = to shift 
rapidly to and fro ; and ovpa ( oura ) = tail] A 
genus of mammals belonging either to the 
family Ursid*, or Bears, or to that of Viver- 
ridfe. Civets, being a connecting link between 
the two. The Wah (^4. fulgens) is found in 
India. 

aim, * aime, * ayme, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. esmer 

— to aim or level ot, to make ao offer to 
strike, <S:c. ; also to purpose, determine, in- 
tend (Cotgrave). Prov. esmar = to calculate, 
to reckon, aesmar, ozesmar , adesmar, adtstimar 

— to calculate to prepare ; estimar — to 
reckon ; Lat. cestimo.] 

A. Transitive : To direct by means of the 
eye to a particular spot against which one 
desires to hurl or propel a missile. (Lit. &Jig.) 

” A knotty stake then aiming at his head, 

Down dropp'd he groaning, and the spirit fled." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xiv. 

*' Another vote still more ohviously aimed at the 
House of Stair speedily followed." — Macaulay , Hist 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : So to direct a missile or other 
weapon as, if possible, to make it strike a 
particular spot 

” Who gave him strength to sling. 

And skill to aim aright" 

Cowper : Olney Hymns, Jehovah Nisei, 

IL Figuratively: 

I. To seek to obtain a particular object of 
desire. 

“ . . . did our soldiers, aiming at their safety. 

Fly from the field." 

Shakesp. : Henry IV., Pt. II „ i. L 

* 2. To guess, to conjecture. 

" But, good iny lord, do It so cunningly. 

That my discovery be not aimed at 

Shakesp. : Two Cent, of Verona, 111. L 

5f Aim is now uniformly followed by at of 
the object ; but formerly to was employed. 

” Lo, here the world Is hlisa ; so here the end, 

To which all men do aim, rich to be made." 

Spenser : F. Q. 

aim, * aime, * ayme, s. [From the verb.] 

I. The act of aiming. 

1. Lit. : The act of so directing, or taking 
means to direct, the course of a missile or 
projectile as, if possible, to make it strike a 
definite spot 


Levell'd his deadly aim " Milton ■ p. t,., bk. il 

2. Figuratively: 

(а) The act of directing the efforts to obtain 
an object of desire ; purpose, intention, de- 
sign. 

”... with ambitious aim. 

Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Rais'd impious war." Milton : P. L., bk. L 

(б) Conjecture, guess. 

*' It is impossible by aim to tell it.”— Spenser m 
Ireland. 

IL The thing aimed at. 

1. Lit. : The point to which a missile or 
other weapon is directed. 

"Arrows fled not swifter toward tlieir aim." 

Shakesp, : Henry IV ., Pt. It., i. L 

2. Fig. : An object sought to be attained. 

" O Happiness ! our being's eod and aim / 

Good, Pleasure. Ease. Content, wbate'er thy name." 

Pope: Essay on Man, Ep. IV., 12. 

51 In this sense it is often used in tha 
plural. 

" Disgusted, therefore, or appall'd by oim* 

Of fiercer xealots. " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. iii. 
"On the Historic Aims of Homer."— Gladstone. 
Studies on Homer, § i. 2L 

* To cry aim (Archery): To encourage the 
archers by crying out “ Aim " when they were 
about to shoot. Hence it came to be used for 
to applaud or encourage, in a general sense. 
(Wares : Glossory.) 

" It ill beseems this presence to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions." 

Shakesp, : K. John, iL L 
“To it, and we'll cry aim." 

Beaumont A Fletcher: False One. 

* To give aim (Archery) : To stand within a 
convenient distance from the butts, to inform 
the archers how near their arrows fell to the 
mark ; whether on one side or the other, be- 
yond, or short of it. (Nares: Glossary.) 

". . . but I myself give aim thus: wide, four 
bows ; short, three and a half." — Middleton .- Spanish 
Qypsey, ii. 

aim-crier, s. 

1. Lit. : A stander-by, who encouraged the 
archers by exclamations. 

2. Fig. : An abettor or encourager. (Wares.) 

" Thou smiling aim-crier at princes' fall.* 

<3. Markham : Lnglish Arcadia. 

aimed, pa. par. & a. [Aim, v.] 

As adjective ,'used in composition with adverbs: 

“The king's troops received three well-nimcrf 
volleys . , ."—Macaulay Hitt. Eng., chap. lx. 

alm’-er, s. [Aim.] One who aims. 

"Leaving the character of one always troubled 
with a beating and contriving brain, of au aimer of 
great and high spirits , . ." — A. Wood: Athen. Oxetu 

aim ful, a. [Eng. atm, s. ; -ful.] Full of 
purpose ; having a fixed purpose. 

aim’-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. aimful ; -ly.] In an 
aimful manner. 

aim'-ing, pr. par . [Aim.] 

aiming-drill, s. 

Mil. : Drill in which recruits are taught to 
handle and aim firearms, preparatory to 
target-stand. 

aiming-stand, s. 

Mil. : A rest for a rifle, used in aiming-drill 

( q-va 

aim' less, a. [Eng. aim; -?ess.] Withoa 
aim ; purposeless. 

" In his blind aimless hand a pile he shook, 

And threw It uot in vain." May : Lucan, hk. S. 

aim’-less-ly, adv. [Eng. aimless ; dy.] In 
an aimless manner. 

ain, * aw in, *aw / -yn, * awne, a. [Own.] 

Own. (Scotch.) 

" Out o’ his ain head.” — Scott • Waverley, chap. lxiv. 

ain'-a lite, s. [Derivation uncertain.] A 
mineral, a variety of cassiterite. It is black 
or greyish black, contains nearly nine pel 
cent, of tantalic acid, and occurs in Finlaud, 
with tantalite and beryl, in albite. 

+ ainge, * ains, adv. [Once.] (Scotch.) 
aind, v. & s. [Avnd.] 

ain'-sell, a. [Scotch oin - own ; sell = aelL] 
Own self. (Scotch.) 

"... atid I'll be your wife my aintell ."—Scott : 
Ouy Mannering, chap. xxvi. 

Al-6-li-an, a. [Or. AJoXios (/ItoHos).] iEo- 
lian (q.v!). Used also substantively. 

"The easy conquests of Croises and of Curos over 
the lottians and Aiolians of the Continent."— Glad* 
stone. Homeric Synchronit in*, pt. 1.. ch. lv„ p 16. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = €, ey = a. qu = kw 
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* air, v.i. (3 pera. aing. a iris). [O. Fr. rrrer 

= to travel or journey, from Lat. iter = a 
journey.] [Eyre.] To turn, to go. 

. . of nakyd knyghtea 
Bot- air it oven furth him one." 

Alexander, Stevenson ed., 6,523-4. 

* air, * iiire, * ayT, s. A journey. [Eyre.] 

“ air, prep. & conj. [A.S. <tr— before.] Before. 
(Are, Ere.] 

* air, * ear, a. or ody. [A.S. cer = before ; 
c rrl\ce = early.] [Early.) Early. (0. Eng. 
&, Scotch.) 

. . air day or late day, the fox's hide finds aye 
the flaying knife /'— Scott Hob Hoy. cli. xxvii. 


* air, * aire, * ayre, 9. [Norm, /tier, here = 
an heir.] An heir. [Heir.] 


air, * ayre, * aire, * aier, * eyr, * eir, s. 

[In Wei. awyr ; Irish aer ; Gael, aethar, athar ; 
Arm. aiar; Fr. air; Sp. aire; Port, ares; 
Ital. aria ; Lat. aer. From Gr. agp (aer) = tlie 
lower atmosphere, the air as opposed to the 
purer upper one, ai Ot)p ( aither ), or ether ; *aw 
(ad) = to blow ; cognate with Sansc. vd, vdmi 
— to breathe, to blow ; whence Lat. ventus = 
the wind.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

I. Gen. : The gaseous substance which sur- 
rounds the globe and is taken into our lungs 
when we breathe. (For its composition and 
properties, aee B., I. 2.) 

“One [scale] Is so near to another that no air can 
come between them." — Job xll. 16. 

To take the air is to take a walk or ride with 
the view of respiring purer air thau is obtain- 
able inside the house. 


** The garden was enclosed within the square, 
Where young Emilia took the mornlug air." 

Dry den : Palamon & Arcite, L 206. 

2. The atmosphere, the hollow sphere of air 
enclosing onr planet. 

". . . the birds of the air have nests.”— Matt. 
TiiL 20. 

3. Air in motion, especially in gentle mo- 
tion. 


“Fresh gales and gentle airs 
Whisper'd It to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting." MiUon: P. L., bk. viii. 


* 4. The odoriferous particles which convey 
the sense of smell to the nostrils. 


“Stinks which the nostrils straight abhor are not 
£he most pernicious, but such airt as have some simi- 
litude with man’s body. 1 *— Bacon. 


IL Figuratively : 

In allusion to (a) its lightness : 

* 1. Anything light or uncertain. Hope 
sure to disappoint. 

“ Who builds his boi>e in air of your fair looks. 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast.” 

Shaketp. ; Hicfutrd III., lit. 4. 

(b) Its mobility: Volatility, mobility of 

temperament or of conduct. 

** He was still all air and Are."— Macaulay : HUt. 
Eng., chap. xxll. 

(c) Its capability for conveying sound : 

1. (Sec R, II.) 

2. Poet. : A aong. 

" Tlie repeated air 
Of sa<l Electra’s poet had the i*ow'r 
To wive tli' Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 

Milton : Sonnet vili. 

3. Intelligence, information. 

** It grew from the air t which the princes and states 
•broad received from their ambassadors and agents 
here " — Bacon. Henry VII, 

4. Vent, publiention, publicity. 

" I would have ask’d you, If 1 durst for shame. 

If still you lov'd : you gave it air before me. ‘ 

Dryden : Don Sebuitian, v. L 

*1 To take air is to be divulged, to obtain 
publicity. 

” I am sorry to find It has taken air that I have 
some If »nd in these papers.’’— Po/m: Letter t. 

(d) Its healthful influence when in motion: 
Advrrse, but bracing Influence. 

“ The keen, the wholesome air of poverty. " 

U’ordnrorf/i .■ The Excursion, bk. I. 

(o) Its cajability of presenting objects in dif- 
ferent aspects at different times : 

1. (Sec IF, III.) 

2. Appcarnnco. 

**. . . and again thry have too business-like and 
•Imple an air for legend ury stories handed down by 
popular tradition. i.ewlt Early Horn. Hut., chap, 
xll., pt. 1 , i If 

“ As It was communicated with the air of a secret. 
It toon found Its way into the world.” — Pope: Dedica- 
tion to Itape of the Lock. 


3. The aspect, look, mien, or manners of any 
particular person, from which his character 
may be inferred. 

So thinks that dame of haughty air , 

WTio hath a page her book to hold." 

I Vordttrorth : White Doe of liylttone , L 
" Ulyssei sole with air majestic stands." 

Pape: Homer' t Odyuey, bk. xiil. 72. 

4. Often in the plural: Affectation, an as- 
sumption of dignity to which one is not 
entitled, aud which it would be inexpedient 
to parade even if he were. 

"Their whole Uvea were employed in intrigues of 
state ; and they naturally give themselves a in of 
kings and princes, of which the m misters of other 
nations are only the representatives.” — Addison : 
Hem. on Duly. 

B. Technically: 

1. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry : 

* 1. Formerly : Any gas, whatever its com- 
position. 

"The division of bodies Into airt, liquids, and 
solids,” — y/erschcl : Sludy Hat.Phtlot. {1631), Lardner't 
Cyclop., p. 228. 

* Dephlogisticated air = oxygen gas. 

* Fixed air = carbonic acid gas. 

* Inflammable air = hydrogen gas. 

* Phlogisticated air = nitrogen gas. 

2. Now: The gaseous substance which fills 
the atmosphere surrounding our planet. It 
is elastic, and is destitute of taste, colour, 
and smelL It contains by weight, oxygen 
2310 parts, and of nitrogen 76 90 : and by 
volume, of oxygen 20 ‘90, and of nitrogen 
79 TO ; or of 10,000 parts there are in perfectly 
dry air. of nitrogen 7,912, oxygen 2,080. car- 
bonic add 4, carburetted hydrogen 4, with a 
trace of ammonia. But air never is dry ; it 
has always in it a varying amount of watery 
vapour. When exhaled from the lungs it is 
saturated with moisture, and contains about 
4'35 parts of earbonic acid. The prevalence 
of this latter gas in abnormal quantity is 
prejudicial to human life, while air with a 
high per-centage of oxygen in it is healthful 
and invigorating. L>r. R. Angus Smith, 
F.R.S. , found that the oxygen in the air of 
various localities varied as follows : — 


N.E. sea-shore and open heath of 

Scotland .... 20 ’999. 

Tops of hills, Scotland . . 20'98. 

Snburb of Manchester in wet 

weather 20*98. 

Fog and frost in Manchester . 20*91. 

Sitting-room which feels close . 20*89. 

After six hours of a petroleum 

lamp 20 S3. 

Pit of theatre .... 2074. 

Gallery 20 ’36. 

Average in 339 specimens of air 

in mines 20‘26. 

When candles go out . . . 18‘5. 

Difficult to remain in . . 17 2. 


Quart. Journ. of Science, ii. (1865) 222-3. 

The density of air being fixed at the round 
number 1,000, it is made the standard with 
which the specific gravity of other substances 
is compared. If water be made unity, then 
the specific gravity of dry air is 0012759. 
At 62° Fahr. it is 810 times lighter than water, 
and 11,000 times lighter tban mercury. At 
the surface of the sea the mean pressure is 
sufficient to balance a column of mercury 30 
inches, or one of water 34 feet in height. 
[Atmosphere, Acoustics, Barometer, Pneu- 
matics, Respiration.] 

IL Music: A tune or melody. A melodic 
succession of notes as opposed to a harmonic 
combination. [Tune, Melody.] 

“There Is In toufa a sympathy with sounds. 

Ami as tlie mlml is pitch’d the ear Is pleased 
With melting ain or martial, brisk or grave." 

Coroper : Tatk, bk. vl. 

Formerly, harmonised melodies were said 
to lie airs in several pnrts, but the term is 
at present generally restricted to an unaccom- 
panied tune, or the most prominent melody 
of a composition, as found usually in the 
highest part, whether In vocnl or instrumental 
music. 

IIL Painting <£ Sculpture: Gesture, atti- 
tude ; that which expresses the character of 
the action represented. 

IV. Horsemanship (plur.): The artificial 
motion of a horse under direction, 
air- Enters into the composition of a number 
of words (in addition to those given below) 
denoting objects variously related to air, such 
as air-bath, air-blast, air-box , nir-hrnA-c, air-brick , 
air-cock, air-coaler , mr-^aa^e, air-heading, air- 
ship, Ac. 


air-atmospbere, s. The atmosphere 
consisting of or filled with air. 

"... the lofty air-atmotphere.” — Prof. Airy on 
Sound |1B68), p. 8. 

air-balloon, s. (1) Properly a balloon 
rendered lighter than the aurruunding atmo- 
sphere by the rarefaction of the air within it ; 
but (2) the word “air" may be aised in the 
old sense for any gas, and* the term “air- 
balloon ” thus becomes aimply a synonym for 
Balloon (q.v.). 

air-balloonist, 5. One who makes or 
uses air-balloons. (Kirby.) 

air-bed, s. A “ bed ” or mattress made 
of air-tight cloth or vulcanized india-rubber, 
divided into compartments and inflated with 
air. Us disadvantage is that the air within 
it becomes heated by tlie warmth of the body. 
In this respect it is inferior to the water-bed, 
which is now generally used instead of it as 
an easy couch for the sick. 

air-bladder, s. [Eng. air; bladder .] 

L Ord. Lang. : Any bladder filled with air. 
II. Physiology: 

1. Gen. ; Any bladder or sac occurring in 
an animal or plant. 

“Tlie pulmonary artery and vein pass along tbe sur- 
faces of these air-bladders in an infinite number of 
ramifications.”— A rbuthnot on Alimctut. 

2. Spec. : Another name for the swimming 
bladder in a fish. [Swimming Bladder.] 

"... a bladder usually double, known hy the 
name of air-bladder, and which is generally placed 
a) a»ve the abdominal viscera."— Gregory Baiiy : Sat. 
Phil. (London. 1307), 5 68. 

air-born, a. Bom of the air. 

*' And ftee ! the ait born racers start, 
Impatient of th* rein." 

C ngreve to Lord Godot phin. 

air-borne, a. (1) Borne by the air, or 
(2) borne in the air. 

air-braving, a. Braving the air, the 
wind, or the tempest. 

“. . . your stately arid air-braving towers." 

Shaketp. : Henry VI., Pt. /., iv. 2. 

air-breathers, s. pi. Animals breathing 
air. 

“Dr. Dawson's Memoir on A Irbreathcrt of the 
Coal- period."— Q. Journ. of Science (1864), p. 675. 

air-breathing, a. Breathing air : applied 
to terrestrial members of the animal kingdom, 
in contradistinction to fishes, whi*h breathe 
by gills. 

“ . . . the earliest trace of warin-blooded. air- 
breathing viviparous quadrupeds.” — Oiren; British 
Fotsil Mammals and Birds, p. xiiL 

air-bugs, a. pi. [Eng. air; bugs.) 

Entmi. : The English equivalent of Auro- 
corisa, the name given by Mr. Westwood to 
the Geocores, or Land-bugs, a tribe or section 
of the sub-order lleteroptera. [Aurocorisa, 
Geocores, Land-bugs.] 

air-built, a. Built in the air or of air; 
constructed of baseless hopes by a wayward 
fancy ; chimerical. 

“ Hence the fool's paradise, the statesman's scheme. 
The alr-6m7f castle, and the golden dream." 

Pope: Dunciad. 

air-cells, air-sacs, s. 

Animal Physiol : Certain cells existing in 
masses in the lungs, where they surround and 
terminate each lobular passage* In man they 
are but yj-^th of nn inch in diameter; in the 
other mammals they are also very small. In 
birds they are not merely distributed over the 
chest and the abdomen, but they penetrate 
the quills, and in birds of powerful flight even 
the bones. They communicate with the 
lungs, afford a great extension to the surface 
with wh*ch the air inhaled comes in contact, 
and in consequence increase the heat nnd 
muscular energy of the bird, while nt the 
same time diminishing its specific gravity. 
In inscots some branches of the trachea? dilate 
into air-receptacles, the number and size of 
which, like the air-cells in birds, are in direct 
relation with the powers of flight. (See Owen's 
Invertebrata, Lect. xvii.) 

” On the exterior of a lobule [of the lungs) we 
observe bubbles of air of various sixes in lt« tissue ; 
and if the bronchial tuWs be Injected the lobule U 
distended, and its exterior present* a number of bulg- 
ing* known as the alr-celL, about which much con- 
trnvi-i>v ha* existed.”— Todd A Bosrtna n Physiol. 
Anal., II. 383. 359. 
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air-chamber— air-stove 


* Veg. Physiol. : An old and erroneous name 
still popularly given to certain intercellular 



AIR-CELLS. 

L 2, 4. Sections of leaves. 3. Section of pith of a rusb. 

spaces which contain air, and are not recep- 
tacles of secretion. They are called by Link 
lacunae. They vary in size, figure, and arrange- 
ment. In water-plants they are designed to 
enable the plant to float in the stems of Grasses, 
Umbelliferse, &c. They are caused by one part 
growing more quickly than another. 

air-chamber, s. 

Mech. : One of the chambers in a auction 
and force-pump. [Pomp.] (Atkinson: Ganot’s 
Physics, 3rd ed., § 1S5.) 

In the plural. Veg. Physiol. : The same as 
Aib-cells (q.v.). 

air-condenser, s. Any machine for 
rendering air more dense by aubjecting it to 
pressure. The principle is that of a syringe 
driving air into a close vessel till the required 
degree of condensation is produced. 

air-current, s. A current of air. 

air-cushion, * A cushion consisting of 
an air-tight bag inflated. 

air-drawn, a. Drawn by the imagination 
in air. 

” This is the air-draion dagger, which, you said. 

Led you to Duncan." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iiL 4. 

air-drill, s. A drill driven by com- 
pressed air. 

air-drnm, s. A large inflatable cyst on 
the neckof some game-birds. 

air duct, 3. The duct leading from the 
awim-bladder to the intestinal canal in some 
fishes. 

air-engine, caloric engine, s. Any 

engine which lias for its moving power heated 
air, that is, which employs air, like steam in 
a steam-engine, as a medium for transform- 
ing heat into mechanical energy. The best 
known air-engines have been those of the 
Rev. Dr. Stirling in 1816, Capt. Ericsson in 
1833, and Mr. Philander Shaw in 1867. As 
yet they have been very partially successful. 
Were they so they would have this advantage 
among others over steam-engines, that air can 
with safety be raised to a higher temperature 
than steam, and therefore can generate a 
higher amount of mechanical energy. 

air-escape, 5 . A contrivance for per- 
mitting the escape of the air which tends to 
accumulate till it obstructs the progress of 
the water in pipes led over a rising ground. 
It consists of a hollow vessel, having in its 
top a ball-cock, so adjusted that when air 
collects in the pipes it ascends into the vessel, 
and, displacing the water, causes the ball to 
descend till it opens the oock and allows the 
air to escape. 

air-fountain, a. A fountain in which 
the moving power designed to raise the water 
in a jet is air condensed within a vesseL 

air gossamer, s. [Aib-thbeads.] 

air-gun, s. An instrument designed to 
propel balls by the elastic force of condensed 
air. A strong metal globe is formed, fur- 
nished 'with a small hole and a valve opening 
inwards. Into this hole a condensing syringe 
is screwed When, by means of this appa- 
ratus, the condensation has beem brought to 


the requisite point of intensity, the globe is 
detached from the syringe and screwed at tha 
breech of a gun, so constructed that the valve 
may be opened by means of a trigger. A ball 
is then inserted in the barrel near the breech, 
so fitting it as to render it air-tight, and the 
trigger being pulled, the elasticity of the con- 
densed air impels it with considerable force. 



A piece of simple mechanism may supply the 
barrel with ball after ball, and thus make 
re-loading after a discharge easy and rapid. 

air-hammer, 3. A hammer of which 
the moving power is compressed air. 

air-holder, s. An instrument for hold- 
ing air for the purpose of counteracting tha 
pressure of a decreasing column of mercury. 

air-hole, s. An opening to admit tha in- 
gress or egress of air. 

air-jacket, s. A jacket having air-tight 
bladders or bags designed to be inflated, with 
the view of supporting the person wearing it in 
the water. The air-belt has now anperseded it. 

air-line, 3. A straight line as if drawn 
through tha air; the shortest distance between 
two points; hence a direct railroad line. 

air-motive engine, s. [Aib-enqine.] 

air-pillow, 5 . A pillow consisting of an 
air-tight bag inflated with air. 

air-pipe, s. A pipe connecting the hold 
of a vessel with the furnace of a ship, and 
designed to convey the foul air of the hold to 
the furnace that it may be burnt. That this 
purpose may he effected, no air is allowed to 
reach the furnace for combustion excepting 
that of the hold supplied by the air-pipe. 

air-plant, aerial plant, 3 . A plant 
which is capable of deriving its nutriment 
for a certain limited period from the air. The 
chief genera to which the name has been 
applied are Aerides, Vanila, and Sarcanthus, 
all Orchids. [Aerides.] 

air-poise, s. [Eng. air; poise.] An in- 
strument for measuring the weight of the air. 

air-pressure engine, s. An engine in 
which the moving power is produced by the 
pressure of air of different densities. 

air-pump, 3 . An instrument invented 
by Otto von Guericke, of Magdeburg, in 1650. 



It was designed to exhaust tha air from a 
receiver, but in reality it can do no more 


than reduce it to a high degree of rarefaction. 
The air-pump now generally io use is a coo* 
siderable improvement oq that of Guericke. 
A bell-formed “ receiver " of glass is made to 
rest on a horizontal plate of thick glass ground 
perfectly smooth. In the centre of that plate, 
under the receiver, is an opening into a tube 
which, passing for some distance horizontally, 
ultimately branches at right angles into two 
portions, entering two upright cylinders of 
glass. The cylinders are firmly cemented to 
the glass plate, and within them are two 
pistons fitting them so closely as to be air- 
tight. Each piston is worked by a rack and 
pinion, turned by a handle ; whilst each 
cylinder is fitted with a valve, so contrived 
that when the piston is raised, communica- 
tion is opened hetween the cylinder and tha 
receiver, which communication is again closed 
as the piston falls. It is evident that when 
any one commences to work the machine, tha 
air in the cylinders will be immediately ex- 
pelled the first upward motion that they are 
made to take. The valve will then fly open, 
and the air from the receiver will fill both 
the pistons as well as itself, though, of course, 
now in a somewhat rarefied state. As tha 
same process is again and again repeated, the 
air ’null become increasingly rarefied, though, 
as stated above, an actual vacuum uever can 
result from the action now described. 

Bianchi's Air-pump is an improvement on 
the common one. It is made of irou, and has 
but one cyliuder. It can be made larger than 
the common machine, and produces a sn- 
called vacuum more quickly. It is described 
in Gano^'j Physics, Atkiuson’s translation. 

Sprengel's Air-pump is a form of air-pump 
of a totally different kind from the ordinary 
one. It depends on the principle of convert- 
ing the space to be exhausted into a Torricel- 
lian vacuum. (Ibid., pp. 144, 145.) [Vacuum.] 

Condensing air-pump, or condensing pump. 
[Condensing.] 

Air-pump gauge : A gauge for testing the 
extent to which the air has been exhausted in 
the receiver of an air-pump. It consists of a 
glass tube bent like a siphon. One leg is 
closed, as in a barometer, the other open. It 
is placed under a small bell-jar communi- 
cating by a stop-cock with the receiver, aud 
the more nearly the mercury stands at tha 
same level, the more nearly lias a vacuum 
been produced. 

Air-pump of a condensing steam-engine: 
The pump which draws the condensed steam, 
with the air commingled with it and tha 
condensed water, from tha condenser, and 
casts them into the hot well. 

air-sac, air-sack, s. [Eng. air; sac, 
saefc.] [Air-cells.] 

“ The bronchial tubes [in birds] open upon the sur- 
face of the lungs into air-tact, which differ in number 
and in development in different birds." — Huxley: 
Clattif. of Animalt, xxvil., '* Avea." 

" Tbe air-tacks on each aide of tbe month of certain 
male frogs." — Dartrin: Detcent of Man, vol. ii., chap. 
xiiL 

air-shaft, s. A hole bored from tha 
surface of the earth to some portion of tha 
galleries of a mine for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. There should always be two— one, with 
a fumacs under it, for vitiated air to ascend ; 
the other, with no furnace, for pure air to 
descend. If there be but one, it requires to ba 
divided longitudinally into two passages— tha 
one for the ascending, and the other for tha 
descending air. 

air ship, «. A balloon or aeroplane, par- 
ticularly one that ia dirigible ur relatively ao. 

air-slacked, a. Slacked or pulverised 
by exposure to the actiou of the air, as “ air- 
slacked lime." 

air-stirring, cu Stirring or agitating 
the air. 

“ . . . This plague was stayed ftt fast 

By blasts of strong air-stirring Northern wind." 

May'* Lucan, bk- vL 

air-stove T s. A stova, the heat of which 
is employed to warm a stream of air directed 
against the surface, which air is then admitted 
to the apartment of which the temperature is 
to be raised. The stove is enclosed in a 
casing somewhat larger than itself, so as to 
leave a space of a few inches between tha 
two. At the lower part of the casing is an 
aperture fitted with a register to regulate tha 
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admission of the air, and at the upper part 
ia a similar openiog to allow of its exit into 
the apartment. 

air-thermometer, s. An instrument 
which is designed to measure the degrees of 
heat by means of the expansion of air. When 
nsed to measure small differences of tempera- 
ture, it is a capillary tube with a bulb at the 
upper end, and with its lower end plunged 
into a coloured liquid in a bottle. The air in 
the bulb at the top is heated, so as to cause 
a portion of it to he expelled, leaving the 
coloured liquid free to rise a certain distance 
in tiic tube. An alteration of temperature 
will then make the remainder of the air in the 
tube to expand or contract with the effect 
of making the liquid correspondingly fall or 
rise in the tube. Within certain limits it is 
a delicate thermometer, and was the first form 
of that instrument as invented in 1S90, by 
Sautorio, a physician of Padua. It can 
measure only the lower temperatures. When 
employed to note higher degrees of heat, a 
bent capillary tube is substituted for the 
straight one. It agrees with the mercurial 
thermometer up to 2t>0°, but above that point 
mercury expands relatively more than air. 
The differential thermometer of Sir John 
Leslie is a modification of the air-thermometer. 
[Differential Thermometer ] 

Kinnersley's Electric A tr- thermometer : An 

instrument consisting of a glass tube closed 
at both ends by air-tight brass caps, through 
which two wires slide in the direction of the 
axis of the tube. These wires are terminated 
by brass halls, which are made to approach 
within the striking distance. To an aperture 
in the bottom of the lower cap is fitted a bent 
tube of glass, which turns upwards, snd is 
open at both ends ; the beud is filled with 
mercury, or with a coloured Quid, which may 
indicate by its rising or falling within the 
tube any dilatation or contraction that may 
take place in the air within the vessel. Every 
time a apark passes between the brass balls 
the fluid suddenly rises, but descends again to 
Its old level immediately after the explosion. 

air-threads, or air-gossamers, s. 

The name given to the long slender filaments 
often seen in autumn floating in the air. 
They have been darted out by spiders, espe- 
cially the Aranea obtextrix, which, mounting 
to the summit of a husli or tree, darts such 
threads out till it succeeds in launching one 
strong enough to support it, aud float it up 
into the air, which it desirea to ascend in 
quest of prey. 

air -thro atoning, a. Threatening the 

air ; lofty. 

“As from air-threat' ning tops of cedars tall." 

Mirror for Magistrates, p. 6631 

alr-tlght, a. So tight as to prevent the 
passage of the air. (Used of a bottle or tube 
hermetically sealed.) 

"... which close the cylinder air-tight."— Tyndall: 
Beat, 3rd ed., p. 803. 

air- trap, s. A trap or contrivance to 
prevent the escape of foul air from a sewer, 
or to allow the pure air liberated from water 
to escape from the knee of a water-main. 

air-tube, 3. 

1. Mech. : A tube constructed for the re- 
ception or passage of air. 

“ , , . the powerful ftlr pumps(drlveu by largeateam- 
engines) which were used to exhaust the air-tube* upon 
the Atmospheric Railway.’— Airy ; Sound (1868), p. 18. 

2. Physiol.: A tube or pipe in an organised 
being, designed for the reception or passage of 
air. Tho term is often used for the trachea; 
of insects— tubes which pervade the bodies 
of those animals, as arteries and veina do our 
own, hut with this esseutial difference, that 
they carry air instead of a circulating fluid ; 
the arrangement iu insects being that “the 
air is distributed by a vascular system over 
the reservoirs of blood, instead of the blood 
being distributed by a capillary network over 
a reservoir of air.” (Owen: Invertebruta, § 
xvil.) 

, that scries of alr-oclls associated hy de- 
pendence on a single terminal air-tube — Todd A 
Hounnan ; Phys. Anat., vol. 11., p. 888. 

'* llv this structure tho most delicate and Invtslhle 
rnminciitluiis of the air-tube* may be easily recognised 
under tho microscope .' 1 — Owen ; Jnvvrtcbrata, $ xvll. 

air valvo, s, A valve commonly applied 
to a boiler to guard against the creation of 


a vacuum within it when the steam inside is 
condensed. 


from the stem of which the Indians of that 
region manufacture their best bows. 


air- vesicle, s. A veaicle or small blister- 
lookiog cavity filled with air. 

“The Physophora floats by many smaller air- 
vesicle*."— Owen Jnvertebrata, Lect. ix. 

air-vessel, $. 

1. Hydraul. : A vessel in which air is con- 
deused by pressure, in order that when 
released its elasticity may be employed as 
a moving or regulating power. Such a vessel 
is used in a forcing pump to render the dis- 
charge of water nootiuuous instead of inter- 
mittent. 

2. Animal Physiol. : Any vessel containing 
air ; specially one of the tubes, or tracheae, 
through which air for the purpose of respi- 
ration is conveyed into the bodies of insects. 
[Air-tube.] 

3. Veg. Physiol. : The spiral vessels, one 
main fa action of which is believed to be to 
convey air, charged with an unwonted propor- 
tion of oxygen gas, to the interior of plants. 
(See Lindley’s Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1839, 
pp. 299—301.) 

air- wave, s. A wave of air. 

" . . . whose length of airwave was therefore 
known ."— Airy . Sound (1868), p. 25L 

air-way, s. A way or passage for the 
admission of air to a mine. 

t air (1), v.i. [Norm. Fr. aery = a nest of 
hawks.] To breed as birds do in a nest. 

“You may add their busy, dangerous, discourteous, 
yea, and sometimes despiteful stealing, one from An- 
other, of the eggs and young ones ; who, if they were 
allowed to air naturally and quietly, there would be 
store sufficient to kill not only the partridges, but 
even all the good housewives' chickens in the country." 
— Carcw : Survey of Cornwall. 

air (2). v.t. [From the substantive air, the 
gaseoua substance which we breathe. In Fr. 
airer.] 

L Of exposure to atmospheric air : 

1. Of things : 

(а) To expose to the free action of the air ; 
to ventilate. 

"We have had In our time experience twice or 
thrice, when both the judges that sat upon the Jail, 
and numbers of those that attended Ihe business, or 
were present, sickened upon It and died. Therofore, 
It were good wisdom that (in such cases) the Jail were 
aired before they were hronght forth." — Bacon : 
Statural History. 

(б) Colloquial : To expose to public discus- 
sion and criticism, as “ to air an opinion.’' 

2. Of persons: To expose one’s self to the 
fresh air by walking or riding out. 

'* Cam. It is fifteen years since I saw roy country : 
though I have, for the most part, been aired abroad, 

I desire to lay my bones there.' — Shakesp. : Winter's 
Tale. iv. L 

^[ In thia sense sometimes used reflectively. 

" Were yon but riding forth to air yourself. 

Such parting were too petty. Look here, lave." 

Shakesp. : Cymbefine, i. 2. 

II. Of exposure to heat ( colloquial ) : To ex- 
pose to the action of more or less heat, as “to 
air liquors,” that is, to warm them before the 
lire; “to air linen,” i.e., to dry it before the 
fire. 

al’-ra, s. [Gr. aipa ( aira ) = (1) a hammer ; 
(2) "darnel grass.] Hair-grass. A genus of 
Grasses, of which six species are indigenous 
in Britain. The most common are the A. 
ca'spitosa, or Tufted ; the A. flexuosa, or Waved ; 
the A. caryophyllia, or Silvery; and the A. 
prtecox, or Early Ilair-grasa. Among the Airas 
cultivated in Britain may be mentioned A 
Deschampsia ctrspi.tnsa, called by fanners the 
Tufted or Turfy Hair-grass or Hassock -grass. 
All tho species are elegant plants of delicate 
make. 

Aira'-m, Al-ran'-ists, s. [Named after 

A iros. ] 

Church Hist . : An obscure sect, founded in 
the fourth century by Airos, who denied the 
con substantiality of the Holy Ghost with the 
Father and the Son, 

aired, pa. par. & a. [Am, v.t.] 

air'-er, a. [Air, v.t.] 

1. Of persons ; One who airs anything. 

2. Of things: A frame on which clothes are 
placed that they may bo aired. 

alrgh, v.i. [Eroil] (Scotch.) 

air’-I, s. [A Brazilian Indian word.] The 
name giveu in Brazil to a kind of cocoa-nut, 


air’-l-ly, a dv. [Eng. airy; -ly.) Id an airy 
manner. Chiefly in a figurative sense = gaily, 
with lightness, with levity. 

air’-i-ness, s. [Eng. airy; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : The state of being exposed to the 
free action of the air ; openness. 

2. Fig. : Lightness or levity of disposition, 
tending to indulge in extravagant gaiety, even 
at times unsuitable for mirth of any kind. 

"The French have Indeed taken worthy pains to 
make classlck learning speak their language : if they 
have not succeeded, it must be imputed to a certain 
talkativeness and airiness represented in their tongue, 
which will never agree with the sedateness of the 
Romans or the solemnity of the Greeks."— Felton. 

"Pleasures. . . 10. Gaiety: 11. Airiness; 12. Com- 
fort."— Bowring ; Bent ham's Table of the Springs of 
Action. ( Works, i. 205.) 

air'-irig, pr. par. [Am, v.i. & t.) 

air frig, s . [Air, v.] 

I. Of atmospheric air : 

1. Gen. : Exposure to the free action of the 
air. 

2. Spec. : A walk or ride in the open air for 
health’s sake. 

"Mary had remarked, while taking her airing, 
that Hyde Park was swarming with them."— Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

Tj It may be used also for the exercise of 
horses in the open air. 

IL Of heal ( colloquial ) : Exposure to heat. 

air’-ish, a. [Eng. and Scotch oir; -isi.] 
Chilly- (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

*airl, * ar’-les, * ar'-lis, $. [Gael, earlas; 
Lat. arrha , arra,= earnest -money ; Heb. pyiy 
(arabhon) = a pledge ; fr. zn? (arabh or gharabh) 
= lo give a pledge. Cognate with Earnest, 
$. (q.v.).] Earnest-money. (Scotch.) 

* alrl-penny, s. Having the same mean- 
ing as the word Earnest-Money. (Scotch.) 

" Your proffer o’ luve’s an airl-penny, 

My tocher's the bargain yc wad buy.” 

Bums : My Tocher's the Jewel 

air'-less, a. [Eng. air; -less.) Destitute of 
free communication with the open air. 

" Therein, ye gods, you tyrauta do defeat : 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of beaten brass, 

Nor airtesi dungeon, nor strong links of iron." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ctesar, L 3» 

air’-lmg, s. [Eng. air ; -ling.) A young, light- 
hearted, thoughtless person. 

" Some more there be. slight airlings, will be won 
With dogs and horses, . . ." — B. Jomon, 


airn, s. & a. [A.S. iren.) Iron. [Iron.] (0. 
Eng. and Scotch.) 

" 'Ye '11 find the stane breeks and the aim garters— 
ay, and the hemp cravat, for it' that, ueiehbour,' re- 
plied the Bailie. —Soo« : Bob Roy, ch. xxilL 

a v ra, v.t [Iron, v.) (Scotch.) 

airt, art, v.t. [Aiht, a.] To direct, to in- 
struct, to advise. (Scotch.) 

’’ Jeanie, I perceive that our vile affectlous . . . 
cling too heavily to me in this hour of trying sorrow 
to permit me to keep sight of my ain duty, or to 
airf you to yours." — Scott: Heart of Midlothian, 
cb. xlx. 

airt, s. [Gael, aird = a quarter of the com- 
pass : ard =* high.] Direction ; point of the 
compass. (This word is generally uaed iu the 
plural, airts.) 

" Of a' the airts the wind can blaw, 

1 dearly like the west.’* 

Burnt : I Love my Jean. 

air’-y, s. [Eyrie,] 


air’-y, a. [Eng. air ; -y.) 


A. Ordinary Language : 


I. Literally : 

1. Composed of air, or of something analo- 
gous to it ; light, bright. 


"The flrat Is the transmission or emission of the 
thinner and more airy parts of the bodies, as in 
odours and infections; and this is, of nil the rest, 
the most corporeal."— Bacon. 

"And sauntered home l>eueatb a moon, that, Just 
In crescent, dimly raiu'd about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver.” 

Tennyson • Audley Court. 


2. Pertaining to tho air ; filled with air. 


"There are fishes that have wings, that are no 
strangers to the airy region."— Boyle. 

3. Open or exposed to the five action of the 
air. If used of a room, then it means well 
ventilated ; if of a dress, it signifies not close 
lilting, but banging loosely to the person, so 


boil, p<£ilt, jcftfcl; cat, £ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, eyist. -ihg, 

-clan =■ shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -§lon, -tlon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous — shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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as to be easily moved by the air, and afford 
it free ingress and egress. 

"The winged Iris heard the hero’s call. 

And instant hasten'd to their airy hall.” 
Pope: Homers Iliad, bk. xxiii., 244-5. 
”The painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy 
habits, but the weight of gold and of embroideries is 
reserved for queens and goddesses," — Dryd.cn* 

4. High in air. 

" Approach, and lean the ladder on the shaft ; 

And climbing up iuto my airy home. 

Deliver me the blessed sacrament." 

Tennyson : St. Simeon Stylites. 

" . . . round the crest 
Of a tall lock their airy citadel." 

Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. iii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Unsubstantial. 

(a) Of spirits: Not material, intangible. 

"Ghost throng'd on ghost, a dire assembly, stood. 
Dauntless my sword I seize : the airy crew, 

Swift as it flash'd along the gloom, withdrew." 

Pope : Homer t Odyssey, bk. xi„ 276—276. 

(5) Of words, specially of promises, threats, 
dc. : Not meaning anything ; empty. Insin- 
cere, or likely soon to he departed from. 

” Nor think thou with wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou canst not." Milton: P. L.. bk. vL 

(c) Of opinions ; of feelings, such as hopes, 
fears, also of projects: Vain, empty, likely to 
disappoint expectation. 

“I have found a complaint concerning the scarcity 
of money, which occasioned many airy propositions 
lor the remedy of it* — Temple : Miscellanies. 

2. Of persons or speeches: Characterised by 
levity ; gay, sprightly, vivacious, thoughtless. 

" He that la merry and airy at shore when he aeea 
a sad tempest on the seA, or dances when God thunders 
from heaven. regards not when God speaks to all the 
world.''— Bp. Taylor. 

" Three civil brawls, hred of an airy word." 

Bhakesp. : Romeo <£ Juliet. L 1. 

B. Technically: 

Astrology. Airy triplicity: The three signs, 
Gemini, Libra, snd Aquarius. 

airy-flying, n. Flying like air, as fingers 
delicately applied to the strings of a musical 
instrument. 

" With airy- flying fingers light.’’ 

Thornton . Castle of Indolence, L 40. 

*ais-il, *als-ill, *ais-yll, s. [Aysylle.] 

* als-lair, s. [Ashlar.] 

aisle (il), * aile, * ele, *hele, * el-yng, 
* hy ling, * yle, ' isle (il), s. [Fr. aile = 
a wing, an aisle, Ac., aisselle. = the armpit; 
ltal. ala = wing, ascella — the armpit ; Lat. ala 
= the wing of a bird or insect, Ac. In Archi- 
tecture (pL), the wings, the side apartments, 
or the colonnades of a building ; axilla (dimin. 
ofaZa)=the armpit. When spelled isle or 
yle, it seems to he erroneously taken from isle 
(Lat. insula) — an island.] 

1. (pi ) The wings of a building; specially 
the wings of a church as contra-distinguished 
from the nave or body of the building. 

"The Latin Church called them ailw, wings ; thence 
the French les ailet ; and we, more corruptly, iles ; 
from their resemblance of the church to a Jove.”— Sir 
0. Wheler's Descrip, of A nc. Churches., p. 82. 

’’ The floor 

Of nave and afj/e. in unpretending guise. 

Was occupied by oaken benches ranged 
In seemly rows." — Wordsworth Excitr,, bk. v. 

H * Transverse aisles : The transepts of a 
church or cathedral. 



aisle. 

Church of St. Eustache. Pans. 


2, The lateral divisions of a Gothic building 
divided by two longitudinal rowa of piers, 
pillars, or columns. 

3. A passage up the area of a church or 


chapel, to enable the worshippers to reach 
their respective pews. This meaning arises, 
perhaps, from aisles having been conluunded 
with alley. [Alley,] 

* 4. Abnormally : The central portion of a 
church. King, in his Vole Royal, as quoted 
in the Gloss, of Arch., speaks of the body of a 
church being divided into a broad middle 
*’ ile,” and two lesser “ iles, ’* evidently deriv- 
ing the word erroueously from isle (Lat. insula ) 
= an island. 

H Aisles is often used figuratively for a 
natural avenue, from the fancied resemblance 
of the trees to rows of piers, pillars, or 
columns. 

" Ambrosial aisles of lofty lime.* 

Tennyson : Princess, ProL 87. 

aisl£ (l-la), a. [Old Fr.l 

Her. : Winged. 

aisled (ild), a. [Aisle.] Converted into 
aisles. 

” Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship uudeflled.’’ 

Byron : Chitde Harold, It. 154. 

* ai^ let, s. [For a it; -let. J [Ait (1).] A 
little ait or island. 

ais-ment. s . [Easement.] (Scofch.) 

aisne (a’-na), a. (Norm. Fr. = elder, as 
aisne Jilz = elder son ; aisne fille = elder 
daughter.] Older, senior in years or in rank. 
(Applied specially to the senior or higher 
judge in a court where there are two judges.) 
"The aisni judge la the older or senior Judge. The 
term is opposed to puisni judge, the younger or junior 
Judge."— Basmes : Early England, p. &2. 

* aissijh, * aissh ; plur. * aiss ^hes, * ais - 
shes, * aiss r - 9 hen, or * als-shen, s. 

Ashes. 

” Unslekkcd lym. salt, and glayre of an ey, 

Poudres dyvers, awrcfms." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 16,273-4. 

*' And leet anoon his deere dough ter calle ; 

And with a face deed as aisslien colde.* 

Ibid., 13,623-4, 

ait (1), ey’-ot (1), $. [A.S. ig = an island ; 

Dan. oie = the eye ; a = island ; Sw. o = 
island.] [Island.] An islet in a river or 
lake. [iEitlond.] 

t ait (2), s . [A.S. afa.] [Oat.] The oat. (Un- 
less in composition, used generally in the 
plural.) (Scotch.) 

*’ Let husky wheat the haughs adorn, 

And aits set up their awme 1mm.* 

Burns : Scotch Drink 

t ait farle, s. [Scotch ait ; farle = one of 
the divisions of a circular oat-cake ; generally 
the fourth of the whole.] [Farle.] (For sig- 
nification, see etymology.) 

" Two pints of well-boilt solid sowing, 

Wi w banks o' gude ait-farlc cowins, 

Wad scarce bae ser't the wretch." 

A. Wilson : Poems (1790), p. 9L 

t ait-jannocks, s. A bannock made of 
oats. (6'cofcA.) 

’’. . . but Mattie gie us baith a drap scimmed 
milk, and ane o' her thick ait-jannocks, that was as 
wat and raw as a divot."— Scoff ; Hob Roy, ch. xiv. 

t ait-meal. s. [Scotch ait — oat ; meal.] 
Meal msde from oats. [Ait.] (Scotch.) 

Four Imwii o’ ailment, two bows o' bear, and two 
bows o' pease.' "—Scoff : Old Mortality, ch. xx. 

t ait-seed, t aitseed, s . [Scotch ait ; 

seed..] 

1. The act of sowing oats. 

”... and that the haill month of March sal be 
vacant for the aitseed."— Acts Ja. 17. (1587). 

2. The season at which oat-sowing takes 
place. 

“Quhan did that happen? During the aitseed."— 
Jamieson. 

t aith, s. [A.S. oth ; Goth, aiths.] [Oath.] 
Oath. (Scotch.) 

. . these difficulties anent aiths and patronages 
. . ."—Scoff Heart of Mid- Lothian, ch. xxxix. 

* aith, s. [Heath.] Heath (?) (0. Scotch.) 

* aith-henne, s. A heath hen (?) 

* Nae man sail sell or buy any Murefowles, Black- 
cocks, Aith-hennes, Tertniganes, for] any ore kind* of 
fowles comnioiiUe vsed to be chased with Hawks, 
rnder the palne of ane hunder pounds to be incurred.” 
—ActsJns. 17., Pari, 16, ch, xxiiL 

ai -tber, adj. k coi y. [Either,] 
ai-tl-ol -o-g^r, s. [Etiology.] 

ai-td-nl-a, s. [Named after Mr. W. Alton, 
many years head-gardener at Kew.] A genus 


of plants doubtfully referred to the order 
Meliaceie, or Meliads. A. Capensis, from the 
Cape of Good Hope, is cultivated in green- 
houses. 

t ai -ver, t a -ver, s. An old horse, a work- 
horse. (Scotch,) 

" I hae beeu short-bveathed ever since, and canna gang 
twenty yards without pegbiug like a miller's o*r«r.' — 
Scott : Bride qf Lammcrmoar, ch. xxiv. 

aix-tree, s. [Axle-tree.] (Scotch.) 

*ai -zle, *ei-zel, *i-§ille, 'i'-s^l, 

s. (A.S. ysfc = a tire-spark, a spark, an ember, 
a hot cinder.] 

1. Lit. : A hotcinder; a bitof wood reduced 
to charcoal. (Scotch.) 

“ She uotic't na, an aizlt brunt 
Her braw new worse t apron 

Out thro' that night" 

Bums. Halloween, 

2. Fig. : The ruins of a country ravaged hy 
war. 

*' Aroang the assis cald, 

And latter isillis of thare kind cuutr£.‘‘ 

Douglas : lirgil, 314, 4L 

ai-zd'-on, s. [Port, a izoa ; Lat. aizoon, from 
Gr. act (aei) = ever, and £ui6v(zdan) = living, 
neut. of £u>os (zoos) ; £uu> (zoo) «= to live, to be 
in full life and strength.] 

1. A genus of plants belonging to the family 
Tetragoniaceae. The ashes of two species, 
the A. Cannriense and the A. Hispanicum. 
abound in soda (Lindley : Veg. King., p. 
527.) 

2. The English name given hy Lindley to 
the order Tetrsgoniaceae, of which the typical 
genus is Aizoon. They bear a close resem- 
lance to the Ficoideaj (Mesembryacese), except 
that they are apetalous. (Ibid,, pp. 620, 527.) 

a-jar', adv. [Eng. on.; c/iar = on turn: A.& 

' acyrran = to turn from, to avert; cyran , 
cerran,, cirran = to turn. In Swiss Fr, 
achar ; Dut. akerre.] [Chah.] On (the) turn, 
having commenced to turn or be turned, but 
with the process not complete ; partly open. 

. . he had once stood behind a door which 
was ajar."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. 11. 

ar-jee, a-gee, a-jy e, odu. [Eng. a = on; 
jee= to move, to turn or wind.] (Scotch, and 
some English dialects.) 

1. To one side, awry, off the right line. 

” Whilk pensylie he wears a thought a jee 

Ramsay : PoerTW, 11. 7A 

’’Tod Lowrle alec wl head a gee." — R. Galloway: 
Poems , p. 208. 

2. Ajar, a little open. 

" But warily tent, when ye come to court me. 

And come nae, unless tne back yett be ajee, 

Syue up the back style, and let ua body eoa, 

And come as ye were na comin to tne.” 

Bujhis: Whistle, and Pll come to Tots. 

3. To one side. Sometimes of the mind. 
Slightly deranged. 

"His brain was a wee ajee. hut he was a hraw 
preacher for a' that."— Scott : Old Mortality, xxxviL 

* a-join e, * a-joyn e, v.t. [Adjoin, Jom. J 

1. To join. 

2. To add. 

"Jason full Justly aioynet to my seluon. 

With a soume of soudiours assignet vs with. 

Draw furtbe in the derke er the day springe.” 

Cotonne. Oesf Hystoriale, 1,135-37. 

* a-joined , * a joyned , * a-jtfjfnet , pa. 

par. [Ajoine.] [O. Norm. Fr. ajoyni— joined.] 

1. Joined. 

2. Added. 

K For 1 and 2 see the verb. 

3. Adjoining, near. 

’’But natheles as bliue sche brought hem on well 
Priuely be the posteme of that perles erber. 

That was to meliors chaumbre cholali a-ioyned , m 
William of Pale me (Skeat ed.), 1.751 AA 

S-j'-o- wains, s. pi. [Aj wains.] 

* a-joy’ne, * a-joi ne, v.t. A t. [Apparently 
from A.S. agangan = to go from, to go or pass 
by or over ; gan = to go. J 

A. Intrane. : To go to. 

" Josnu [a]ioynld and his iust fferis, 

Steppit vp to a streitc streght on his gate." 

Cotonnc: Oest /fj/rforiule, S50-5L 

B, Transitive: 

L Essential meaning : To cause to go to (?) 
IL Specially: 

1. To appoint, to allot. 

" I aioyne thee this iomey with Joy for to taks. 

And the charge of the cnaunse, cnel as thou may." 

Oolonne : Gest Hystoriale. 2.117-98. 


&te, f 3 .t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; g’o, po* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, 00 = e ; Sb — e. ey — a. 
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2. To call. 

” And Jason, that geutiU aioynet was to name : 

A faire man of feturs, and felliet in army*, 

As meke a» a inaydeu. and inery of hia wordla," 
Volonnc : Uvst Mistoriale, 128 — 130 . 

&J -ug-a^s. [Gr. iZvw{azugZs),iZv- t o';(asugos), 
or (azux) = unyoked, un wedded : a, priv.; 

(zeugnumi)= to join, to yoke. Or cor- 
rupted from abiga — to drive away, to hinder 
from taking : ah = from, and ago = to drive. J 
Bugle. A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Lamiace®, or Labiates. There are four 
British apecie9 : the A. reptans, or Common ; 
the A. pyramidalis , or Pyramidal ; the A. 
alpina, or Alpine ; and the A. chamipitys, or 
Yellow Bugle. The firat-named of these is 
common in woods, usually flowering in May 
and June. 

* a-jiig ge, v.t. An old form of Adjudge. 

* a-jiist', v.t. An old form of Adjust. 

Sk-jut-age, ad-jut -age, s. [Fr. ajutage; 
from ujauter = to add.] An efflux tube. An 
additional tube fixed to the mouth of a pipe 
through which water is to be passed, and 
determining the form the water is to take, as 
a gas-burner does that of the gas- flame. 

"If a cylindrical or conical efflux tube or adjutage 
lft fitted to the aperture, the amount of the efflux is 
considerably increased ." — Atkinson : (janot't Physic*, 
3rd ed., p. 1S7. 

wains, &j'-o wains, s. pi A name 
given to some species of the Umbelliferous 
genus Ptychotis, used in India for their aro- 
matic and carminative fruits. ( Lindley .) 

♦ak, * ac, * ek, conj . fA,S. oc = but.] But 

• " Softili he awaked, 

Ak so liked him his layk with the ladi to plele." 

William of Palerne (Skent ed.), 677, 678. 
‘'Ek witUrli am 1 wod, to wene swlche a thing.” 
Ibid., 716. 

A-kar-ees, A kal is, A kha lies, s. pi. 

[Anglicised form of their name in the Pnnjabee 
language.] A race of fanatical Sikh warriors 
of fatalistic creed and turbulent character. 

* o-kan ti cone, s. [Perhaps from Gr. 
a*ai$n (akantha) — a thorn, and ehaJov ( eikon ) 
= image, likeness.] 

Min. : A name formerly givea to dark- 
gTeen specimens of epidote brought from 
Arendal, in Norway. [Arendalite, Epidote.] 

* ake, s. [A.S. ac, ac.] An oak. [Oak.] 

* ake, v.i. The same as Ache (q.v.). 

” Myn eerea aken for thy drasty speche.'’ 

Chaucer : i. T„ 15,830. 

* ake, s. An old form of Ache. 

ak eb'-i-a, s. A genus of plants belonging 
to tlie natural order Lardizabnlace® (Lardi- 
zabalads). The fruits of one species (A. 
quinata) arc used by the Japanese as an emol- 
lient medicine. ( Lindley : Vcg. Kingd., 1847, 
pp. 303, 304.) 

&k'-e-dovln, s. The same as Acton (q.v.). 

a-kce, s. [A Guinea (?) word.) The fruit of 
the tree mentioned below. 

Akec-tree : The English name of a tree, the 
Blighia sapida, or Cupania sapida. It belongs 
to the natural order of the Sapindaccie (Soap- 
worts). Its succulent aril is eaten, and is 
esteemed in the West Indies very wholesome 
and nourishing. It can be cultivated under 
cover in Britain. ( Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 1847. 
T. 383.) 

* ake-borne, s. pi. [Old form of plural of 
Acorn.] Acorns. (Chaucer.) 

* a kCld e, pa. par, [Akele.] 

* a-ke'le, v.t. [A.S. acclan = to cool] To 
cool. (Chaucer.) [Ackele.] 

a-ke'-na (Necker), a-ke'-ni-um (Richard), 
i. [Acha;nium, Cypsela.] 

a^ken ne, v.t. [A.S. aceanan.] To beget, to 
bring forth, to boar. (Boucher.) 

•a'-ker(l), s. [Ache.] 

* a’- ker (2), * a-kyr, $. [AS. tgor = the tkle. ] 
[Acker.) 

1. A turbulent current or commotion in the 
aea. (Way.) 

*1 An old poet, in commending the skill of 


mariners in judging of the signs’ of weather, 
says— 

" Wei knowe they the reuine yf it a-ryse. 

An aker la it clept, I underatondv,. _ 

Whoa myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt- 
atonde. 

This reume in tli' oceian of propre kynde 
Wyt oute wynde hathe his commotioun ; 

The maryneer therof may not be blynde. 

But when and where in enery regioun 
It regnethe, he moate liaue inapeetioun, 

For in via*;e it may bothe haste aud tary. 

And vaavised thereof, al niys cary." 

Knighthode arul Batagle, Cotl. MS. Titus, A. xxili., f.49. 

" Akyr of the aee fiowynge (aker P). Impetus 
maria. — Prompt . Pare. 

2. The bore at the mouth of a tidal river. 
[Eaoer, Hiore.] 

ak-e-tovin, s. [Acketon.J The same a$ 
Acketon and Aci’on (q.v.). 

“And next hia achert an aketoun, 

And over that an haberjoun. " 

Chaucer ; C. T., 16,268-69. 

a'-kl, s. [Maori. J The New Zealand name of 
a shrub, the Metrosideros buxifolia, belonging 
to the natural order of Myrtace® (Myrtle- 
blooms). It is sometimes called the Lignum 
Vita of New Zealaod. It adheres by its 
lateral roots to the trunks of trees, and thus 
supported climbs to their summits. 

a-kim'-bo, '’a-kem'-boll, *a-gam'-b6, 

* adv. [Ital. a ; sghembo, adv. = awry ; as s. =* 
crookedness ; as adj.— crooked, awry. The 
Eug. form txgambo is of much use in pointing 
to the correct etymology, and Latham con- 
siders it more correct than akimbo.) [Kimbo.] 
Arched, crooked, bent. 

With arms akimbo : With the arms resting 
on the hips, and the elbows constituting an 
angle pointing outwards. 

'*H< observed them edging towards ono another 
to whisper, so that John was forced to sit with his 
arms a-*im6o to keep them asunder." — Arbuthnot. 

"Thereat her rage was so Increased, that, setting 
her arms a-kemboll, and darting fire from her eyes 
. . ."—Comical Hist, of Francion. 

” To rest the arms a-gambo, and a-prank, and to rest 
the turned-in backe of the hande upon the side. Is nn 
action of pride and ostentation . "—Bulioer Chirono- 
mia (1644), p. 104. {Latham.) 

a-kin', a. [Eng. a = of ; kin.) [Kin.) 

1. 0/ persons or other organised beings : Al- 
lied to each other by descent, with an affinity 
to each other : consequently resembling each 
other more or less closely in structure. 

" I do not envy thee, Pamela ; only I wish that, 
heing thy sister in nature, I were not so far off akin 
in fortune. “—Sidney. 

"Though In voice and shape they be 
Form d as if akin to thee, 

Thou aurpassest, happier far, 

Happiest grasshoppers that are." 

Cowper ; The Cricket. 

2. Of things : Like each other. 

" Some limbs again in hulk or stature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends. 

Because one serves the other's ends.’’— Prior. 
"He separates it from questions with which it may 
have been complicated, and distinguishes it from 
questions which may he akin to it.” — Walts : Imp. 
Of the Mind. 

&k-mit, s. [Ger.] 

Min. : The same as Acmite (q.v.). 

* a-kna we, v.t. [Aknowe.J 

a-kne 7 , *a-kne e/a-kna'we, *a-knen', 

* a-kne wes, a-kne we, adv. On knees ; 
kneeling. 

*a-knowe, * a-knawe, v.t. (A.S. on- 
endwan = to kuow, to recognise, to acknow- 
ledge, to treat.) To acknowledge, to confess. 

H It is always joined with the verb ben = 
to be : as, *’ we be aknowe ” — we confess ; "to 
be acknowe” = to be aware, to acknowledge, 
to confess. 

” I baue the gretli agelt to God Ich am aknowe." 

William of Palerne, 4,591. 

"That we are worthl to the detb wel we be aknowe" 
Ibid., 4,788. 

* a kno we, adv. On knee. 

a-kon’-tlt, s . [Gr. a«<*>v ((akon), genit. awopm? 

* (akontos) = a javelin.] 

Min. : A name given to Swedish specimens 
of araenopyrite or mispickle (q.v.). 

* a-kov'-er-en, v.i. (pret. acovered). [A.S. 
acofrian ; O. H. Gcr. irkoboron.) To recover. 

ik -root, •?. [Ackhoot. ] 

a' -kund, s, [Native name.] A name given in 
parts of India to the Mudar (Calatropis gigan • 
tea), a medicinal plant. [CALOTnoris, Mudar. J 


al may be a complete word or part of a word 
in composition. 

A. -<4s a complete word, adj. [A.S. al, eal, 
(tall, al = whole, every.] Ail. Properly speak- 
ing, al was uaed for the nomin. aing., and a lie 
for the pL, but the rule was not at all strictly 
observed. [All, Alle.J 

" Hit bitidde that time thel travailed at a night” 
William of Palerne, 2,215 
"Convertyng al unto his propre wiile." 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,039. 

* al botbe, a. Both of them. 

" And gon than to that gome a god pas al bathe . " 

H'ittiam of Palerne, 851. 

* al hole, adv. All whole, entirely 
* wholly. 

"A derwurth gyfte he wulde with the lefe 
Hym self al hole vn to thy mete." 

Bona venture (E. E. TextSoc. ed.), 181. 182. 

B. As part of a word in composition : 

I. Asa prefix — 

1. To words derived from the Anglo-Saxon: 

(a) All, as almost (A.S. endues!); also (A S. 
eallswa, alswa). 

(b) Old (A.S. aid, a Ida): as Albourne, Al- 
brighton, Alburgh, AUmry, all parishes in 
England. 

(c) Noble (A.S. athele contracted), as Alfred. 

2. To words of Latin origin. [Lat. ad, 
changed when it stands before the letter l, 
for euphony’s sake, into al. Signification in 
composition to, more rarely at, up, upon, with, 
against, &c. : as alligo (ad,‘ ligo) = to bind to : 
allatro (ad, latro) = to bark at ; allevo (ad, levo) 
= to lift up; a lluceo (ad, luceo) = to shine 
upon ; alludo (ad, Iudo) = to play with ; allido 
(ad, lido) = to strike against. J To; as allociir 
tion = a speaking to. More rarely in the 
other senses in which al is employed in the 
Latin words cited above. 

3. To words derived from the Arabic. [Arab. 
ni = adj., art., or inseparable prefix = the.] 
The : as Alkoran = the A'oran ; Alborak — the 
Boruk, the mythical animal on which Mo- 
hammed performed his equally mythical night 
journey to Paradise. 

II. As a suffix. [Lat. -a lis = of or belonging 
to, pertaining to ; as septentrionalis = pertain- 
ing to septentrio, nr the north. J Of, belong- 
ing or pertaiaiug to: as scriptural, pertaining 
to Scripture ; autumnal, pertaining to autumn. 

C. As an abbreviation, a symbol, or both : 
Chem. : An abbreviation and symbol for 

Aluminium. 

a'-la^ s. [Lat. = a wing; pi. alep An abbre 
viated form of axilla = the armpit. (Cicero 
Orat., 45, § 153.)] 

L Animal Physiol. : A wing, or anything 
resembling it. 

In the plural. Alee, auris (lit. = the wings of 
the ear) : The upper part of the external ear. 

Ala: nasi (lit. = the wings of the nose) : The 
cartilages which are joined to the extremities 
of the bones of the nose, and constitute its 
lower movable portion. 

Ala: of the thyroid cartilage (in the laryax) : 
Two square plates of cartilage united in front 
at an acute angle. (Todd £ Bowman : Physiol. 
Anat., ii. 433.) 

IL Botany: 

1. Plur. : The two side petals In a papilion- 
aceous corolla. Link formerly called them 
talarce. Of the remaining three petals, the 
large upper one is called the vexillvm , or 
standard, and the two lower, viewed in con- 
junction, the Cfiriaa, or keel. 

2. Singular: 

(a) The dilated and compressed back in the 
corona of some flowers. (Lindley: Introd. 
to Bot.) [Corona.] 

* (b) Formerly the point whence two 
brandies diverge. This is now called the 
axil. (Lindley: Introd. to Bot., p. 73.) 

(c) One of the basal lobes of the leaves of 
mosses. 

Al a ha,' mi an, n. A 

I. As adjective: Pertaining to Alabama, 

one of the Southern States of this country. 
Area, 51,540 sqnnre miKs. Population (18'JO), 
1,513.017. 

II. As substantive: A native or inhabitant of 
Alabama (see a.) 

XI a band -Ite, t Xl a-bXnd In, s. [Lat 

alabandina = a precious stone, named from 


b6iL pdiit, cat, cell, chorus, ^hin, bench: go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, ejfist. ph = L 

-tien, -slon, -cioun = shun ; -§ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, slous, -eious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac = bel, deL -zle = z^L 
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Alabanda, a town in Caria, near which it was 
found.] A mineral classed by Dana among 
the sulphides of the Galena division. It is 
isometric, occurs in cubes aad octahedrons, 
or more usually gr&nularly massive. Its 
hardness is 3 5 to 4, its sp. grav. 3*95 to 4 04. 
The lustre is sub-metallic, the colour iron- 
black with a green streak. Its composition 
is MnS= sulphur 36 *7, manganese 63 ‘3. It 
occurs in Mexico. It has been called also 
Mauganblende, Blumenbechit, &c. 

al'-a-barch, s. [Lat alabarche$ = a receiver 
of taxes; Gr. aha/Sdpx^ (alabarches), possibly 
a corruption of dpa/Lapxqs ( Liddell & Scoff)-] 
Jewish Archceol. : A representative and ruler 
of the Jews in Alexandria, elected with the 
sanction of the Roman emperor, very much 
as the leading religious communities in the 
Turkish empire have heads over them, recog- 
nised by the Porte. 

*• But Philo, the principal of the Jewish embassage, 
a man eminent on all accounts, brother to Alexander 
the alabareh .** — IVAwfow : Josephus 't Antiq., hk. xvui. 
8, § L 

al-a bast'-er, s . ; al-a^bas -tre, * al-a- 
blas ter, s. & a. [In Ger. alabaster; Fr. 
albdtre; Sp., Port., and ltal. alabastro ; Lat. 
alabaster (m. pi. alabastra) = (1) a tapering 
box made for holding ointment ; (2) a rose- 
bud ; (3) a measure of capacity, holding 10 oz. 
of wine or 9 of oil. From Gr. iXd/fatrrpos 
(alabastros), or the earlier form dXd/Juo-To? 
(afuhasfos) = (1) the mineral now called granu- 
lar gypsum ; (2) any vessel made of it. Ala- 
baster was named from Alabastron (near 
modern Antinoe), an Egyptian town in which 
there was a manufactory of small vessels or 
pots, made formerly, at least, from a stone 
occurring in hills near the town, though ulti- 
mately other substances were often used, not 
excluding even gold.] 

•J The commoo form of the word in O. Eng. 
was alablaster. 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord L Lang. : Any material from which 
small boxes for holding ointment, or for 
similar purposes, were made. Judging from 
the descriptions of Theophrastus and Pliny, 
the stone most frequently employed was 
stalagmite, often called in conseqneoce Orien- 
tal Alabaster ; in other cases it was a variety 
of gypsum. The former is carbonate of lime, 
and hard ; the latter sulphate of lime, and 
soft. 

"... Yet ril not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 

And smooth as monumental alabaster." 

Shaketp. : Othello, v. 1 

IL Technically: 

Min. : Massive gypsum, either white or 
delicately shaded. A granular variety is found 
in Cheshire and Derbyshire, and a more com- 
pact one in Englaud at Ferrybridge in York- 
shire, in Nottinghamshire, and in Derbyshire ; 
the latter has been made into columns for man- 
sion-houses, and is extensively manufactured 
at Derby into cups, basons, or other vessels. 
Some of the alabaster occurring near the town 
just mentioned is white, whilst some has 
veins of a reddish-brown colour. 

B. As adjective : 

1, Lit. : Made of alabaster. 

"And. behold, a woman in the city, which was a 
•inner, when she know that Jeans »at at meat in the 
Pharisee’s house, hrought an alabaster box of oint- 
ment"— Luke viL 37. 

2, Fig. : White and transparent like ala- 
baster. 

•• With more than admiration he admired 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin." 

Shaketp. : Tarquin and Lucrece, 418-9. 

&l-a-bas'-trl-an, a. [Alabaster.] Made 
of alabaster; resembling alabaster. {Webster.) 

&l-a-b»is'- trite, s. [Lat. alabastrites ; Gr. 
a\u/3a<rT«Trrc (alabastites), or dXafiaxniTts (ala- 
bast it is), properly an adj., ata&astruin.] A 
box, vase, or other vessel of alabaster used 
by the Greeks and Romans for holding per- 
fumes. 

ftl-a bis triim, s. [Lat.] [Alabaster.] 

alabastrum dendroide (lit. = tree- 
like alabaster). A kind of laminated ala- 
baster, variegated with dendritic markings. 
[Dendritic.] Locality, the province of Ho- 
henstem. 

Al-a-btis'-trus, s. [Lat. alabaster = in the 
sense of a rose-bud.] [Alabaster.] The 
flower of a plant when in the state of a bud. 


(Lindley: fntrod. to Botany, 3rd ed., 1839, p. 
152.) 

1J Sometimes writteo alabastrum, but impro- 
perly. In fact, it should not even be alabas- 
trus, but alabaster. 

a'-la-bes, S. [Greek aXd/3ns ( alabes ), or 
a \\aj3n<; (allabes); Lat. alabeta = a fish, the 
Silurus anguillaris, Linn., found in the Nile.] 
A genus of fishes of the order Malacopterygii 
Apodes and the Eel family. Locality, the 
Indian Ocean. 

a-Iack', interj . [In Ger. ach; Fr. helas; Pers. 

' kalaka = perdition, destruction ; alaksadan 
— to perish.] An exclamation of sorrow 
evoked by personal distress or pity for others. 

•'But then transform'd him to a purple flower: 

Alack, that so to change thee Winter had no power ! " 

Milton : Death of a Fair Infant. 

t a-lack'-a-day, interj . [Alack and a-day .] 
Alack-the-^lay. The same meaning as the 
simpler word Alack. 

a-lac'-ri-ous, a. [Lat alacer = cheerful, 
brisk, gay ; and Eng. -ous — full of. ] Cheer- 
ful, brisk, gay. (Hammond.) 

t a^lac’-ri-oiis-ly, adv. [Alacriocs.] With 
alacrity ; with cheerful gaiety. 

” Eraramondas dlacriously expired, in confidence 
that ne left behind him a perpetual memory of the 
victories he had achieved for nifl country."— Dr H. 
More: Government of the Tongue. 

t a-lac'-ri-ous-ness, s. [Alacrious. 1 The 
quality of being full of alacrity. Sprightli- 
ness, briskness, cheerfulness, or even gaiety 
in undertaking or performing duty. 

“To infuse some life, some alacriousness into you, 
for that purpose 1 shall descend to the more sensitive, 
quickening, enlivening part of the text."— Hammond: 
Ser., p, 553. 

a-lac'-ri-ty, s. [la Fr. allegresse ; Sp. and 
Port, olegria; ItaL allegressa, allegria, from 
Lat. alncritas = cheerfulness, ardour, eager- 
ness ; alaccr = cheerful, brisk.] Sprightli- 
ness, vivacity, briskness, eagerness ; used 
especially of the cheerful ardour with which 
certain persons, exceptionally constituted, 
undertake and execute duty. 

"K. /licit. Give me a bowl of wine : 

1 have not that alacrity of spirit. 

Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have." 

Shakesp. : K. Diehard III., v. X 

" The young nobles of his court had tried to attract 
his notice by exposing themselves to the hottest lire 
with the same gay alacrity with which they were 
wont to exhibit their graceful figures at his balls."— 
Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

a-lac'-ta-ga, s. [In the Mongol Tartar lan- 
guage alactaga is said to mean = variegated 
colt.] The name of a small rodent, the Dipus 
jacuhts, or Syrian Jerboa. It is found from 
Syria, along by the north of India, eastward 
to the Pacific. It has often been confounded 
with the common Jerboa (Dipus sagitta). 

a-l&d'-in lsts, s. pi. A rationalistic sect 
amongst the Mohammedans. 

a la fransaise (approx, a la fran'-saf), 

adv. [Fr.] According to the French practice ; 
as the French do. 

a la grecque, a la grec (a la grek), 

used as adv . & s. [Fr.] After the Greek 
method. 

Arch. : One of the varieties of fret orna- 
ment. 

t a-lake, interj. [Alack.] Alack, alas l 
(Scotch.) 

" Alake ! that e*er my Muse has reason 
To wyte her countrymen wi‘ treason." 

Burns: Scotch Drink, 

al'-a-llte, s. [From Ala, a town a little south 
of Treot, in the Tyrol; and \Woq (lithos) — 
stone.] 

Min. : A variety of Malacolite or Diops ide, 
which again stands in a similar relation to 
Pyroxene. It occurs in broad right-angled 
prisms, and is sometimes colourless, at others 
more or less green. Bouvoisin found it crys- 
tallised in twelve-sided pri3me. A mineral 
almost the same, brt hating quadrangular 
prisms, he denominated Mussite, from the 
Mussa Alp where it occurs. [Malacolite, 
Diopside.] 

* a -la-mi-re, s. [O. ItaL] The lowest note 
but "ooe in three septenaries of the gamut or 
scale of music. 

*‘8he run through all the keys from a-ta-mi-rc to 
douhle gunmut” — Gayton: Note* on D. Quix.. p. 63. 


a-la-mod al -it-y, s. [Fr. a la mode (q.v.).] 
The quality of being according to the ** mode” 
or fashion prevailing at the time. 

a la mode, or a'-la-mode, adv. &, s . [Fr. 

a la mode.) 

A. As adverb: According to the fashion; 
agreeably to the custom then prevalent. 

T[ One of Hogarth's series of pictures U 
called “ Marriage d la mode." 

" So away we went, slipping aud sliding. 

Hop, hop. d la mode de deux frogs. * 

Cmoper : The Distressed Travellers. 

B. /Is substantive: A thin, glossy, black 
silk used for hoods, scarfs, &c. 

"... the regular exchange of the fleeces of Cotfl- 
wold for the ala modes of Lyons .”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 

t a la mort (a la mor), a. [Fr. a la mart 
— to the death, or to death.] Mournfully, 
melancholy, depressed in spirits. 

** To heal the sick, to cheer the alamort." 

Fanshawo : Lutiad, V. 85. 

a-land , adv. [Eng. a; land.] At land, or 
on land, implying (I) motion to, terminating 
upon, at the land. 

"If e’er this coffin drive a-land . * 

Shaketp. : Pericles, iiL 1 

Or (2) rest upon, or at the land. (Skrii^y.) 

” Three more fierce Euros, in bis angry mood. 

Dash'd on the shallows of the moving sand : 

And. in mid ocean, left them moor'd aland." 

Dryden: Virgil ; .Eueid i. 16L 
**1 Fish. Why. as men do a-land ,- the great ones eat 
up the little onea "—Shaketp. .- Pori dies, iu I 

* a-land , *a-l5nt', *a-launt ', * a-launz'. 

[Alant.] 

ta-la ne, a. [Alone.] Alone. (Scotch.) 

" Co ul dn a ye let the leddy afane wi your whiggery ?" 
— Scott ; Old Mortality, ch. vii. 

* a-lan-er-ly. adv, [Anerly.] Only, alone, 
t ar-l&ng', adv. [Along.] Along. (Scotch.) 

*’He went on Ward the vessel alang wi* him.*— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xt 

* a langc, * a-lyand'e, a. [A.S. elelcende, 
elelendisc= straoge, foreign, a foreign country.] 
btrange, exotic (?). (Prompt. Purv.) Fitted to 
make ooe “ think long ”‘or feel looely. 

* ar-lange-ly, * a-lyaund -ly, adv. 
[Alange.] Strangely (?). (Prompt. Part;.) 
Tediously. 

* a-l&n^e nesse, * a-lyaund -nesse, 5. 

[ Alange.] Strangeoe*ss(?). (Prompt. Parv.) 
Tedium ; loneliness. 

a-lan gi a -qe-ce, or a-lan’-gi-e-se (Lot.), 
a-lan'-gi-ads (Eng.), s. pi. [Alangium.] A 
natural order of plants akin to the Myrtaceee, 
Corabretaceae, &c. It consists of large trees 
with alternate, exstipulate leaves, corollas 
with sometimes as many as ten narrow linear 
reflexed petals, and inferior drupaceous fruit. 
Locality, Southern Asia, especially India. In 
1847, Dr. Lindley estimated the known genera 
at three, and the species at eight 

a-lan'-gi-um, s- [The Malabar name Lati- 
nized.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Alangiacem, or Alangiads. “ The Alan- 
iitm dccapetalum and hcxapctalum are said 
y the Malays to have a purgative hydragogic 
property. Their roots are aromatic. They 
are said to afford good wood and edible fruit.'* 

l’anglaise (a l£n glase), used as adv. 
[Fr. d VAnglaise.] In the English method, as 
the English do. 

al-a-ni ne, s . [Formed from al(dehyde ), and 
sutf. -ins; the an being inserted for euphony.] 
Chem. : Amidopropionic acid, C3Hs(NH2)02 
= CaH.i(NHo)CO.OH. A monatomic acid, 
which can also form definite salts with acids 
It is obtained by the action of bromine on pro- 
pionic acid, and by acting on the resulting 
bromopropionic acid by alcoholic ammonia. 
Alanine is homologous with glycoeioe and 
isomeric with sarcosine. It can also be formed 
by boiling a mixture of aldehyde ammonia, 
hydrocyanic and dilute hydrochloric acids. 
It forms oearly rhombic prisms. Nitrous 
acid converts alanine into oxypropiooic acid. 

* a lAnt', * a-land', * a l.iunt , * a-launz , 

s. [Norm. Fr. alan, alant; in Sp. & ItaL 
alano.) A large hunting dog. 

’* About© his chare wentc white alauni. 

Twenty and mo, as grete its env stere.** 

Chaucer: C. T, 2.150-5L 


late, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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»-l&n-tin, $. [From Dut. and Ger. ulant = 
the elecampane plant (Inula helenium).'} The 
same as Inuliu. A starchy substance ex- 
tracted from the root of an umbelliferous 
plant, the Angelica Archangelica. 

ftl'-ar, a. [Lat. alarius, rarely alaris = per- 
taining to a wing : ala = a wing.] Pertaining 
to a wing, whether that word be used in a 
Strictly literal, or in a more or less figurative 
aeuse. 

Anat. : The alar cartilage is the “ wing" of 
the nose. (Todd & Bowman : Phys. Anat. t it 2.) 

* a-larg e, v.i. & t. [Large.] 

A. Intrans: To grow largely. 

41 Swiche part, in their nativite, 

YVas them charged ol beute," 

Chaucer : Dreme. 

B. Trans . ; To enlarge, to make great. 

44 Thou ehuldiet alargc my seed as the grauel of the 
§ee.”— iVycliffe : Genesis xxxii. 12. 

ft-lar'-l-a, s. [Lat. a larius = winged ; from 
ala = ‘A wing.] A genus of sea-weeds belong- 
ing to the order Fucacese, or 
Sea-wracks, and the tribe 
Laminarid®. In the classi- 
fication of Mr. Harvey, it 
i9 of the sub-class Melano- 
spermeae, or Dark-apored 
Algre. The only British 
apecies, A. csculcnta, called 
by the Scotch Balderlocks, 
is used for food, after being 
stripped of its thin part, 
by the poorer classes in 
Ireland, Scotland, Iceland, 

Denmark, and the Faroe 
Isles. [Balderlocks.] The 
Alaria shoot out into the 
water from their slender 
yet stiff stems, which are 
surrounded at their top by 
a beautiful collar of short 
and sinuous ribbons, from 
the centre of which rises a 
thong-like leaf fifteen or 
twenty yards long, which, 
at its commencement, is 
narrow, then continues an 
equal size, and at last 
gradually narrows into a point. (The World 
of the Sea, Tandon, translated by Hart.) 

a-larm, * a-lar'-um, * al’arm'e, *a - 
larm'e, s. [S\v. & Dut. alarm ; Dan. allarm, 
•/arm; Ger. /arm, larmen = noise, bustle, 
uproar, alarm ; Wei. «Zarm ; Fr. alarme ; Sp. 
a/nma ; ital. allarme, all’ arme, from alle = to 
the; arme, oma= arms. When the O. Eng. 
form aVnrme is compared with the Ital. all ‘ 
arme , it is seen, as has been done by Richard- 
son, Wedgwood, and others, that the English 
word is from the Italian, and means “To 
arms.” (See the ex. from Holland's Livy.) 
The spelling alarum evidently arises from a 
vocalisation of the r sound.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Objectively: 

*1. “To arms I" an exclamation designed 
to act as a summons to arms, with the view 
of meeting and resisting an enemy. 

"This sayd, be runs downewith as great a noyae 
end showting as he could, crying aV arme. help citizens, 
the castle is taken by the enernie. come away to 
defense ” — /Tolland ; Livy, p. 331, qua ted by Richard- 
ton. 

2. Such a summons given in some other 
way than literally by the use of the words 
“To arms." [B. 1.] (Spec.) Warning of 
danger given by the trumpet. 

44 . . . becaase than hast heard. O my eoul, the 
•ound of the trumpet, the alarm of war.” — Jer. v. 19. 

If Hence arise such expressions as “to blow 
an alarm," or “to sound an alarm," the former 
rare, the latter common. 

*’ Blow ye the trumpet In Zion, and found an alarm 
In my holy mountain.”— Joel ii. L 

A false alarm. [B. 1.] 

3. A warning of dangers, not connected 
with wars. 

44 No powdered pest, proficient in the art 
Of sounding an alarm, assaults these doors 
Till the street rings; no stationary steeds.*’ 

Cowper ; Task, hk. iv. 

4. Any tumult or disturbance. 

44 Crowds of rival* for thy mother's charms 
Thy palace fill with insults and alarms " 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey. 

II. Subjectively: Fear, especially mingled 
with surprise ; audden and deep apprehension 
of approaching peril. 


’’The city is now filled with alarm at the near 
Approach ol the redoubtable enemy.”— Lend* Early 
Horn. Hist., ch. xii., pt. ii., § 22. 

B. Technically : 

1. Mil. : The aound of a trumpet or other 
signal used in time of war, summoning soldiers 
to their posts to meet a threatened danger 
which has suddenly arisen. 

A false alarm is an alarm given by order 
of a military commander, either to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining needed repose, or to try 
the vigilance of hia own sentinels. 

” One historian even describes the stratagem of the 
false alarm at the games as intended, not to furnish a 
pretext for the war. hut to overcome the reluctance 
and inertness of the Volsciaus.’’ — Lewis: Early Rom. 
Hist. (1655), ch. xiL, pt. ii., § 23. 

2. Mech. : A contrivance designed to enable 
one to awake at a particular hour, or to be 
used for some similar purpose. It is to this 
signification that the spelling alarum has 
become especially attached. [Alarm-clock, 
Alarm-watoh.] 

S. Fencing ; An appeal or challenge. 

alarm-bell, alarum-bell, s. A bell 
rung on any auddea emergency, and designed 
to give prompt aaid extensive warning of the 
danger which haa arisen. 

44 Ne'er readier at alarm-belts call 
Thy burghers rose tq man thy wall, 

Than now, in danger, shall be tliiue." 

Scott: Marmion, c. v., Introd. 

44 Ring the alarum-bell l let folly quake.’’ 

' Byron ■ Eng. Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

alarm-clock, s. A clock so contrived 
as to strike loudly at a particular hour, say 
that at which one ought to awake in the 
morning. 

alarm-gun, s. 

Milit. ; A gun fired to give notice that 
audden cause for alarm, or at least for vigi- 
lance, has arisen. 

alarm-post, s. 

Milit. : A post or station to which soldiers 
are directed to repair if danger suddenly arise. 

alarm-watch, s. A watch capable, like 
a clock, of striking the hours. (Spec.) A 
watch so constructed that it can strike fre- 
quently at a certain hour, say that at which 
one desires to awake from aleep. 

44 You shall have a gold alarm-watch, which, as 
there may he cause, shall awake you.”— Sir T. Herbert. 

alarum-gauge, $. A piece of mechanism 
attached to a steam-engine, and designed to 
give warning when there ia a dangerous pres- 
sure of steam, or when the water has sunk so 
low in the boiler as to threaten an explosion. 

a-larm , a-lar-um, * a-larme, v.t. [From 
the s. In Dan. larme = to alarm, to make a 
noise, to bawl, to bustle ; Ger. larmen = to 
make a noise, to bluster ; Fr. alarmer ; Sp. 

‘ alarmar ; Port, alarmer ; Ital. aUarmare.'] 
[Alarm, s.] 

* I. To summon to arma. 

2. To give notice of approaching danger. 

" Withered murder 
f Alarum'd by his sentinel the wolf, 

Whose howl s his watch) thus with his stealthy pace 
Moves like a ghost.”— Shakesp. : Macbeth, ii. L 
44 The wasp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal aram” 

Addison. 

3. To inspire with apprehension of coming 
evil ; to terrify. 

44 . . . his ghastly look surprised and alarmed 
them."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

4. To disturb in any way. 

"And. threat’ning still to throw. 

With lifted hands, alarm'd the seas below. 4 ’ 

Dry den : Virgil; *£ueid X- 28L 

a-lar’med, pa. par. & a. [Alarm, v.] 

“ The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air.” 

Longfellow : The Beleaguered City . 

a larm ing, pr. par. & a. [Alarm, v.] 

44 It may be doubted whether our country has ever 
passed through a more alarming crisis than that of 
the first week of July, 1690."— Macau lay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

a-larm *-Iiig-ly, adv. [Alarming.] In a 
manner to alarm, to ao extent to cause alarm. 

44 ... ala rmingly rapid. 4 ’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. Hi. 

a larm ist, s. [Eng, alarm ; -ist. In Fr. 
olarmistc.] A person of a temperament the 
reverse nf sanguine, who in all contingent 
matters forebodes the worst, and at times of 
excitement perpetually raises needless alarms. 


H Todd says, “The word is quite modern.” 
a-lar -um, 5. [Alarm.] 
a-lar-um, v . t . [Alarm.] 

al'-ar-y, a. [Lat. alarius = pertaining to a 
wing ; from ala = a wing.] 

Nat. Science ; Of the form of a wing. 

atlas', inteij. [Dut. helaas ; Fr. fielas ; Ital 
lassa.] 

1. Applied to one’s own case: An exclama* 
tion expressive of sorrow or grief. 

"Alas, how little from the grave we claim! 

Thou but preaerv'st a form, and I a name."— Pope. 

2. Applied to the case of another , or others , or 
to things : An exclamation expressive of pity 
and concern. (Often followed by for.) 

u . . . Alas for all the evil abominations of the 
house of Israel V’—Eiek. vi. IL 
Alas a day, or Alas the day : Ah ! unhappy 
day 1 

"Alas a day I you have ruined my poor mistress 
. . . ." — Congreve. 

"Alas the day t I never gave him cause.’’ 

Shakesp. : Othello, iiL 4. 
Ah*s the while : Ah 1 unhappy time 1 
"* For pale and wan he was, alas the uh 'le /’’ 

Spenser. 

s. pi. [From AZasco, an altera- 
* tion for euphony's sake of Laschi, the name 
of a Polish Protestant nobleman ] 

Church Hist.: A sect of Protestants in the 
sixteenth century, who, in opposing Luther’s 
doctrine of eonsubstaotiatioo, maintained that 
the words, “ This is my body,” pronounced 
by Christ in instituting tbe Eucharist, re- 
ferred not to the bread simply, bnt to the 
whole sacramental action in the supper. 

A-las'-kan, a. Pertaioing to Alaska, for- 
merly Russian America, now a territory of the 
United States. Purchased in 1867 for $7 ,200,000. 
Area, 531,409 square miles. Population (1890), 
31,795. 

a-las’-mod-on, s. [Gr. a, priv.; ZXao-pa 
' (dasma) — metal beaten out, a metal plate ; 
6<5ot5y (odaus), genit. b&ovroq (odaivtos) — a 
tootb.] Say's name for a genus of Mollusca 
now reduced under Unio (q.v.). 

a la’te, a-la-ted, a. [Lat. alatus — winged, 
from ala = a wing.] 

t A. Ord. Lang. : Having wings (lit. or fig.). 

" Power, like all things alated. seldom rests long in 
any continued line . Waterhouse : Apology for Learn- 
ing, Ac. (1653), p. 56. 

B. Technically : 

I. Nat. Science: 

I, Zool. : Having wings in the literal sense. 



2. Bat.: Having a thin expanded margin, 
as the fruit of the sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
platanus ), various stems, &c. 

II. Architecture: 

Of a building: Having wrings. 

44 Nainby, Lincolnshire— from an alate temple there ; 
as the name testifies : Heb. ganuph, alatus. ”— Stukeley : 
Palaogr. Sacra. (1T63). p. "3. 

a lat’-er-e, Lat. prep, and substantive used as 
adj. [Lat. (Zif.)= from the side.] A legate 
a latere is a legate who counsels or assists the 
pope. [Legate.] 

aT-a-tern, * al -a-tern -us, $. [Lat. ala - 
temus .] The name given to a species of 
Rhamnna, the broad-leaved alatern (R. a latcr- 
nus), an ornamental evergreen with fiow'ers, 
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much frequented by bees. It has been intro- 
duced into Britain. 

"The alatermu. which we have lately received from 
the hottest parts of Languedoc, thrives with us in 
England, as u it were an indigene.'— Evelyn* 

a-lau-da, s. [Lat. alauda = lark.] The lark. 

* A genns* of birds constituting the type of 
the sub- family Alaudin® (q.v.). Five species 
occur in Britain. [Lark.] 

a lau di -nse, s. pi. [Lat. alauda = lark.] 
Larks. A sub-family of Fringillid®, or Finches. 
It is allied to the Emberizin®, or Buntings, 
and yet has in the elongated hind claw and 
the great development of the tertiary quills a 
close affinity to the genus Anthus, or Pipits, 
in quite another tribe of birds. [Alauda.] 

a lau na, s. [Alauna, the ancient name of 
the Frith of Forth.] 

Zool.: A genus of Crustacea belonging to 
the family Cuniad®. A. rostrata has been 
found iu the Frith of Forth, but is rare. 
( Bell : British Stalk-eyed Crustacea.) 

* a-launt\ * a-launz , s. [Alant.] 

* a-laye, s. [Alloy. ] 

alb, * albe, s. [Eccles. Lat. albo , from Lat. 
albus = white.] 

Eccles . ; A 
long linen robe 
hanging down, 
to the feet, 
worn by offici- 
ating priests. 

Anciently it was 
used also by 
those newlybap- 
tised, whence 
the first Sunday 
after Easter, 
on which they 
appeared in it, 
was called Do- 
minica in albis 
(literally, the 
Lord’s day in 
albs ; meaning, 
when albs were 
worn). The alb. 

Rev. H. J. Tod 

says, “ It differed from the modern surplice, 
as it was worn close at the wrists, like as the 
lawn sleeves of a bishop now are.” 

" Each priest adorn'd was in a surplice white ; 

The bishops donn'd their albs and copes of state." 

Fairfax : Tasso, ii. 4. 

"They [the bishops] shall have upon them in time 
of their ministration, besides their rochet, a surplice 
or alb. and a cope or vestment . *' — Rubric of E. Edio. VI. 

* alb, s. An old Turkish coin, called also 
Asper. 

al-ba, a. [Lat., the fern. sing, of albus, -a, -um 
= white.] Used in composition = white. 

alba terra, s. [Lat. = white earth.] A 
name for the so-called philosopher’s stona. 

al-ba (1), s. [Eccles. Lat. = an alb.] [Alb.] 

sSl’-ba (2), s. [Lat. albus = white, a pearl.] 

* alba firma, s. [Lat. firmus, -a, -um = 
firm, strong, stedfast ; alba = of pearly lustre. ] 
Rent paid in silver, and not in corn ; the 
latter method being sometimes denominated 
blackmail. Alba jirma was sometimes called 
also album , from nent. of albus — white. 

Sl-ba-core, al-bi-core, s. [Port, albaeora , 
albecora; from bacora — a little pig.] Several 
fishes of the Scomheridie, or Mackerel family. 

1. The Albacore, or Alb icore, of tha Atlantic 
near the West Indies, is the Thynnus albacorus. 
It is esteemed for the table. Sometimes the 
name is used more loosely for other species of 
Thynnus , not even excluding the well-known 
Tunny ( Thynnus vulgaris). 

" The albicore that followeth night and day 
The flying-fish, tuid takes them for his prey." 

Eiavori: Secrets of Angling, 1L 

2. The Pacific Albacore : The Thynnus pacifi- 
rus. Mr. F. D. Bennett describes it as attend- 
ing in myriads on ships slowly oruising in the 
Pacific, but deserting those which are be- 
calmed, or which are sailing rapidly. He 
thinks they seek the proximity of a ship to 
protect them against the sword-fisb. 

61 ban, s. [Lat. albus = white.] A white, 
resinous substance, extracted from gutta 
pereba by either alcohol or ether. 


Al ban-en -ses, Al-ban-en -si-ans (si as 

slii), s. pi. [From Alby, in Montferrat, where 
their ecclesiastical head lived.] A sub-division 
of the sect called Cathari, who rejected the 
Maniehfean doctrine of the two principles, and 
were closely akin to the Albigenses. [Albi- 
genses, Cathari.] (Mosheim : Church Hist.) 

al-ba -ni, al-ba-m stone, s. [From the 
Alban hills near Rome.] A dark volcanic tuff, 
the peperino of Italian geologists ; used as a 
building stone in Rome before marble came 
into extensive use. 

5.1-bas -trus, s. [Alabastrus.] 

al-ba -ta, s. [Lat. albatus — clothed in white.] 
What is more familiarly known as German 
silver. [Silver.] 

al'-ba-tross, * al'-ba-tros, s. [Ger. albatross ; 
Fr. albatros ; all from Port, alcatros or alca- 
tras ; introduced into Eng. by Dampier, altered 
by Grew to albitros, and by Edwards to alba- 
tros. (Griffith's Cuvier, vol. viii. , 1829, p. 571.).] 
A larga sea-bird, belonging to the Procella- 
rid®, or Petrel family. It is the Diomedea exu- 
lans of Linn®ns. When young it is of a sooty 
or brown colour, but when mature it is white 
with black wings. It nestles on elevated 
land, and lays numerous eggs, which are 
edible. It has a voice as loud as that of the 
ass. From its colour, its large size, amount- 
ing to as much as fifteen feet in the expanse 
of its wings, and its abundance in the ocean 
near and especially south of the Cape of 
Good Hope, sailors call it the Cape Sheep ; 
sometimes, also, it is named the Man-of-war 
Bird. There is a northern species near 
Behring Straits. [Diomedea.] 

“. . . whales and seals, petrels and albatross." — 
Dariein : Voyage round the World, ch. viii. 

(See also Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.) 

al-be'-do, s. [Lat. = the colour white, white- 

' ness.] 

Astron. : A term used in describing planets, 
and meaning “ the proportion diffusedly re- 
flected by an element of surfaco of the solar 
light incident on such element.” (Monthly 
Notices Roy. Astron. Soc., vol. xx., 103, &c.) 

t al -be-it, * al -be, * al'-bee, conj. [Eng. 
all; be; it — be it all.] Be it so, admit, 
although, notwithstanding. (Obsolescent.) 

" I Paul have written it with mine own hand, I will 
repay it: albeit I do not say to thee how thou owest 
unto me even thine own sell besidea" — Philem.. 19. 

"Departed thence : albee his woundes wyde 
Not thoroughly heald unready were to ryde." 

Spenser : F. Q., I., v. 45. 

al-ber'-i-a, s. [From Lat. albus = white, or, 
according* to Meyrifck, from a people called 
the Albenses .] 

Her. : A shield without ornament or armo- 
rial bearing. (Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

al'-bert-ite, &. [From Albert comity, New' 
Brunswick, where it was first found. ] 

Min. : A variety of asphalt um, from the 
typical specimens of which it differs in being 
only partially soluble in oil of turpentine, and 
iu fusing imperfectly when heated, it is 
looked on as an inspissated and oxygenated 
petroleum. It is found filling an irregular 
fissure in rocks of Lower Carboniferous aga in 
Nova Scotia. 

ST-ber-type, s. A rapid process of photo- 
graphy, in wbich a plate is prepared by pho- 
tographic appliances, and then treated with 
printing ink. Excellent pictures are obtained 
in this way. The process is essentially tbe 
same as that of lithography. 

al-bes'- 9 ent, a. [Lat. albescens, pr. par. of 
albesco = to become white. ] 

Bot. : Becoming white ; whitish. 

al-bi-core, s. [Albacore.] 

* al-bif-i-ca -tion, * al-bl-fi-ca-cl-oun, 

s. [Lat. albus = white ; facio = to make.] 

0. Chem. : The act or process of making 
white. 

“ Oure tourneys eek of calcluacioun, 

Aud of watrts albijicacioun." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 12.782-1 

Al'-bl-gen-ses, s. pi. [In Ger. Albigenser ; 
Fr. Albigeois;* from the town of Albi (Albi- 
gea), in Aquitaine, at which a council which 
condemned them was held in A.D. 1170 ; 
or from Albigesium, a medi®val name of 
Languedoc, where they abounded.] 


1. Specifically : A sect which is believed ta 
have sprung from the old Panlicians [Pauli- 
cianr] of Bulgaria, and whicb received the 
further names of Bulgarians, or Bougres ; Pub- 
licani, or Popolicani (Pauliciani corrupted); 
Cathari, meaning pure ; and Los Bos Homos, 
signifying good men. They are supposed to 
have arrived in Italy from the East in tha 
eleventh century, and iu the twelfth they 
spread to the south of France. In most 
respects they held primitive Scripture doc- 
trine, though, in the opinion of many, with a 
tinge of Manich®ism. They had the courage 
to carry out their religious convictions when 
the Church of Rome was in the plenitude of 
its power. 

2. In a more general sense : All the so-called 
heretics in Languedoc, whatever their origin, 
who imitated the Albigenses in casting off' the 
authority of the Church of Rome. Against 
these of every name a crusade was let loose 
by Innocent III. in A.D. 1209, and when it 
had done its work the further suppression 
of the sect was handed over to the Inquisition. 
( Mosheim : Church History.) 

Al hi -gen-si-an (si as shi), a. Pertaining to 

the Albigenses.* 

“The energy of Innocent the Third, the zeal of the 
young orders of Francis and Dominic, and the ferocity 
of the Crusaders whom the priesthood let loose on 
an unwarlike population, crushed the Albigcntian 
churchea’’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

al'-bin, Sl-blne, s. [In Ger. albin, from 
Lat. albus — white. ] A mineral, a variety of 
apophyllite. It occurs in opaque white cubical 
crystals in Bohemia. 

al-bin -ijm, al bi no-ism, s. [Eng. al- 
bino; -ism.] The state of an albino. 

“ Every one must have heard of cases of albinism. 
prickly skin, hairy bodies, Ac., appearing in several 
members of the same family. —Darwin; Origin qf 
Species, ch. L 

&l-bi -no, al-bi'-no, s. [In Ger. albino; Dut. 
and Fr. albinos ; Port, albino; Lat. albineus 
— whitish ; fr. Lat. albus = white. The name 
came originally from the Portuguese, who ap- 
plied it to white negroes seen in Africa.] A 
man or animal abnormally white, aud with 
pinkish eyes. Tbe phenomenon must bava 
struck most people in the case of white mica 
and white rabbits ; it occurs, however, occa- 
sionally, though not very frequently, in tha 
human race, especially among the darker 
coloured varieties or sub-varieties of mankind. 
The Isthmus of Darien and Africa have been 
mentioned as special localities for it. A 
human albino has the skin preternaturally 
fair. The hairs on his head and body are 
white. The pigmentum nigrum is deficient 
in tha eyes, and these organs have a pinkish 
appearance, produced by the visibility of tha 
blood in the choroid and iris ; moreover, they 
are painful when exposed to light of even tha 
ordinary intensity. Used also adjectively. 

Al'-bl-on, s. [In Ger. and Fr. Albion; Lat. 
albtis — white. From the white cliffs of 
Dover, &c.] An old name of England still 
retained in poetry. 

Al-bi-re'-o, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?)] A fixed 
star of the third magnitude, called also 0 
Cygni. It is in the head of the Swan. It 
is a beautiful double star- the primary one 
orange, and the smaller one blue. 

lU'-bite, s. [In Ger. albit, from Lat. albus 
= white, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). So 
named from its colour by Gahn and Berzelius 
in 1814.] A mineral classed by Dana in his 
Felspar group of Unisilicates. Its crystals 
are triclinic ; its hardness 6-7 ; its sp. gr. 

2 59— 2-65 ; its lustre on a face produced by 
cleavage pearly, elsewhere vitreous. Its 
colour is typically white, though sometimes 
it is more highly coloured. Its comp, is 
silica, 68 6; alumina, 19 6; soda, II '8 = 100. 
Dana divides it into— Var. 1 : Ordinary, (a) 
In crystals or cleavable masses; (5) Aventu- 
rine ; (c) Moonstone, including Peristerite ; 
(d) Pericline ; (e) Hyposclerite ; (/) (Lamellar) 
Cleavelandite. Var. 2. : Compact albitic fel- 
site. Albite enters into various rocks : with 
hornblende, it constitutes diorite or green- 
stone. It occurs also in some granites ; in 
the state of felsite it is the base of albite 
porphyry and granulite. It is closely akin to 
Oliooclase (q.v.). (Dana.) 

albite felsite, albitic felsite, s. [See 

above. ] 
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albite porphyry, s. A porphyry of 
which the base is albite. 

&l-bit'-ic, a. [Albite.] Pertaining to albite. 
Composed in greater or smaller proportion of 
albite. 

** Adinole ifi probably a lbUic."—Dana : Min., p. S5L 

al'-blas-tre, s. [Arbalist.] (Scotch.) 

3,1 -bol-ite, al-bol-ith, s. [Lat. albus = 
white; Or. (lithos) — stone. ] A eeraent 

prepared by calcining magnesite (carbonate 
of magnesia), and mixing the magnesia thus 
obtained with silica. 

&1 -bor -a, s. [From Lat. albor = the white 
of an egg ; albus = white.] 

Obi Med. : The name formerly given to a 
disease, said to be a sort of itch or rather 
leprosy. It was seated in the face at the root 
of the tongue, Ac. ( Parr : London Med. Piet., 
ISOS, i. 60.) 

Al-bor'-ak, s. [Arab, al — the ; and booraq.] 
flie animal on which Mohammed is said by 
his followers to have performed his night 
journey to Paradise. [Borak. ] 

al' bronze, s. A contraction for Aluminum 
B aoNZE. 

fil-bu-gin'-^-a, s. [From Lat. albugo (q.v.).] 
The outer coat of the eye lying between the 
sclerotica and the conjunctiva. It makes the 
whits of the eye. It is very sensitive, and 
abounds in blood-vessels, which become 
visible when inflamed. 

ftl-bu-gln'-e-ous, al-bu -gin- ous, a. [In 

Sp. albuginea ; from Lat. albuginis, genit. of 
albugo (q.v.).] Resembling the white of an 
egg. [Albugo. ] 

"Eggs will freeze in the albuminous part thereof."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. ic. ch. i. 

■* I opened it by incision, giving vent, first to an 
albugitieous, then to a white concocted matter : upon 
which the tumour sunk."— irifeman . Surgery. 

albugineous humour, s. The aqueous 
humour of the eye. 

albugineous tunic, s. The same as 
Albuoinea (q.v.). 

fil-bu'-go, s. [Lat. albugo = (1) a disease of the 
eye ; cUbugo = film : (2) pi, scurf on the head. ] 

Med.: A white speck on the eyes, called 
by Dr. Wallis the albuginous, or pearly corneal 
speck. Other names given to it have been 
speck, applied when it is seated superficially ; 
dragon, when it is deeper ; and pearl, when it 
aomewhat projects. It arises from a chronic 
inflammation of the eye. 

&l'-bul-a, a. [Lat. albula, fern, of albulus, -a 
= whitish.) A genus of fishes belonging to 
the order Malacopterygii Abdominales, and 
the family Clupeidas (Herrings). Several 
species exist, none, however, in Britain. 

cd'-bum, s. [In Fr. album; Lat. album = the 
colour white, anything white. Among the 
Romans, specially (1) the tablets on which the 
Pentifex Maximus registered the chief events 
of the year ; (2) those on which the edicts of 
the Pra-tor were inscribed ; (3) any register.] 

A. Formerly : 

1. In ancient times: In the senses men- 
tioned in the etymology. 

2. In the Middle Ages: 

(а) A register of saints ; a muster-roll of 
soldiers. 

(б) An ordinary letter. 

(c) Rent paid in silver. [Alba Firma.] 

B. Now: A book tastefully bound, and 
kept chiefly by ladies to be filled, as oppor- 
tunity presents itself, with scraps of poetry, 
or autographs, or anything similar. 

album Grjecum, s. [Lat. (lit.) = Greek 
white.) A name given to the excrement of 
dogs, which becomes white as chalk by ex- 
)«>.sure to the air. It is used also of the dung 
of hyenaa, which is almost of the same compo- 
sition as bone, and nearly as durable ; among 
other places it has been found abundantly in a 
fossil state in the celebrated Ivirkdale Cavern, 
twenty-flve miles N.N.E. of York, described 
by Dr. Buekland in his Reliquiae Dilu vianai. 

&l-bu'-meix, 3,1 bu'-min, s. [Lat , whence 
Fr. albmnine. Port, albnmina, ltal. albunw. ] 

1. C7iem. : The name of a class of Albumi- 
noids (q.v.) that are soluble in water, as serum 


(q.v.) and egg albumen. Egg albumen differs 
from serum by giving a precipitate when 
agitated with ether ; it is scarcely soluble in 
strong nitric acid ; its specific rotation is 35*50 
for yellow light. The white of eggs is com- 
posed of this substance : it dries up into a 
light yellow gum-like substance, which will 
not putrefy. It is converted into coagulated 
albumen by heating the fluid albumen to 72° 

C. It contains sulphur, and blackens a silver 
spoon. It is precipitated by strong acids. It 
is an antidote in eases of poisoning by corro- 
sive sublimate or copper salts. 

Coagulated albumen is obtained by heating 
neutral solutions of albumen, fibrin, Ac., to 
boiling, or by the action of alcohol, also by 
heating precipitated albuminates or casein. 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, aud scarcely 
in dilute potash, but dissolves in acetic acid ; 
by the action of caustic potash it is con- 
verted into albuminate. Pepsin and HC1 
(hydrochloric acid), at blood-heat, couverts it 
into syntonin, and then into peptone. 

Derived albumins are iusoluble in water, 
and in solutions of NaCl (sodium chloride), 
but soluble in dilute acids aud alkalies. There 
are acid albumins and alkali albumins. 

vlcui albumin is formed by adding a small 
quantity of dilute HC1 (hydrochloric acid) to 
serum or egg albumen, and gradually raising 
the temperature to 70° ; it does uot coagulate, 
and the rotation to the left is increased to 72°. 
By neutralizing the liquid, a white floeeulent 
precipitate is obtained insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alkali and in dilute solutions of 
alkaline carbonates. 

Alkali albumin, or albuminate, is obtained 
by adding very dilute caustic alkali, beating 
the liquid, and precipitating with acids. It 
closely resembles the casein of milk. Potas- 
sium albuminate is also called protein. 

2. Bot. : A substance interposed between 
the embryo and the testa of many plants. 
It is sometimes soft and fleshy, and at other 
times hard. It varies greatly in amount in 
those plants in which it is present, being par- 
ticularly large in some endogens, such as the 
cocoa-nut, in which it constitutes the eatable 
part of tbe fruit. It is the perispermiura of 
Jussieu, and the endospermium of Richard. 
(Lindley: Int. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1839, pp. 24, 249.) 

3. Phot. Albumen Process: A process by 
which albumen is used instead of collodion to 
coat glass or paper. A method of doing this 
in the case of glass was published by M. 
Niepce de Saint Victor in the Technologist for 
1S48. It was subsequently improved by M. 
le Gray. The foreign transparent stereoscopic 
views were at one time obtained by the use 
of albumen in the way now described. 

al-bu'- mln-ate, s. [Albumen.] 

al-bu -min-ip'-ar-ous, a. [Lat. albumen, 
and porio = to bear.) Bearing albumen. (Ap- 
plied to a part, gland, or surface secreting 
albumen.) (Glossary to Owen's Invertebrate 
Animals.) 

al-bu-mln-i'ze, v.t. [Eng. albumen ; -fce.] 

Phot. : To treat with albumen. 

al-bu-min-I zed, pa. par. A a. [Albuminize. ] 

Albuminized Collodion : The mixture or 
compound formed when albumeu is poured 
over a collodionized plate. 

Albuminized Paper : Paper coated with al- 
bumen in lieu of collodion. 

al-bu-min-Iz -mg, pa. par. [Albuminize.} 

al-bU'-min-oid£, s. pi. [Lat. albumen, genit. 
albuminis ; Gr. etdo? (ewlos) = (l) form, (2) 
apeeies, kind.] Proteids. (Ger. eiweisskorper.) 

Chem.: A name given to certain chemical 
substances which occur in the animal aud 
vegetable tissues. They are amorphous, and 
their chemical constitution lias uot yet been 
discovered. They contain about 54 parts 
of carbou, 7 of hydrogen, 16 of nitrogen, 21 
of oxygen, and 1 to 1$ of sulphur. They are 
dissolved by acetic aeid and strong mineral 
acids ; nitric acid converts them into xan- 
thoproteic acid ; caustic alkalies decompose 
them, forming leueine, tyrosine, oxalic acid, 
and ammonia. They arc divided into the 
following classes : — (1) Albumins, soluble in 
water ; as serum and egg albumen. (2) Globu- 
lins, insoluble in water, soluble in very dilute 
acids and alkalies, soluble in a solution — 
one per cent. — of NaCl (sodium chloride), 
as myosin, globulin, Jibri nogen, vitcllin. (3) 


Derived Albumins, insoluble in water and 
in solutions of NaCl (sodium chloride), solu- 
ble in dilute aeids and alkalies ; as acid 
albumin, alkali albumins, or albuminates, 
as casein. (4) Fibrin, insoluble in water, 
spariugly soluble iu dilute acids and alkalies, 
and in neutral saline salutions ; as Jibrin and 
gluten. (5) Coagulated Proteids, soluble 
in gastric juice ; as coagulated albumin . (6) 

Amyloids, or Lardacein, insoluble in gastrie 
juice. (See papers by Kekule, Wanklyu, Ac. ; 
also Watts's Chem. Diet.) 

al-bu -min-ous, al-bu -min ose, a. [In 

Fr. albumincux; Port, aud ltal. albuminoso ; 
from Lat. albumen (q.v.).] 

1. Consisting of albumen, or, at least, con- 
taining albumen in their composition. Fibrin, 
gelatin, casein, and vegetable gluten, with, of 
course, albumen itself, fall under this category. 

"Thia looks like the white, or albumen, of the bird'i 
egg. but it is not albuminous. " — Beale: Bioplasm 
(1872), 5 44, note. 

2. Resembling albumen. 

al-bu-min-ur'-I-a, s. [Lat. albumen; urina 
= urine.] 

Med. : A disease characterised by the pre- 
sence of albumeu in the urine. It may be 
acute or chronic. Acute albuminuria is a 
form of inflammation of the kidneys. Chronic 
albuminuria , the commoner and more formid- 
able malady, arises from grave constitutional 
disorders. It is often attended by or pro- 
duces dropsy. Whether acute or chronic, 
but specially when the latter, it is generally 
called Bright's disease, after Dr. Bright, who 
first described it with accuracy. [Bright’s 
Disease.] 

. in cases of albuminuria connected with 
kidney disease.*'— Todd & Bowman: Phgt. A nat., i. 502. 

5l-tm-min-ur'-ic, a. [Eng. albuminur{ia) ; 
- ic .]* Marked by, or pertaining to, albuminuria. 

al-bun'-e-a, s. [From Albunea, a prophetic 
nympli or sibyl worshipped at Tibur (Tivoli) 
in a temple still remaining.] A genus of de- 
capod short-tailed Crustaceans belonging to 
the family Hippidae. Example, the Syranista 
(A symnista). 

al'-burn (1), s. [Alburnum.] 



ALBURN (CYPRINUS ALBURNUS). 


al'-burn (2), $. A adj . [Lat. alburnus.] 

A. .4$ subst. : A silvery-white fish, the 
Bleak ( Cyprinus alburnus). [Bleak.] 

B. As adj. : Auburn. 

3,1-burn -ous, s. [Eng. alburnum ; -ows.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to alburnum. 

2. Consistingin whole or in part of alburnum. 

al-burn' um, or al -burn, s. [In Fr. 

aubier ; Lat. alburnum.) 

Bot. : The sapwood in exogenous stems ; 
the wood last formed, and which has not yet 
bad time to acquire its proper colour or hard- 
ness. It is interposed between tbe liber, or 
inner bark, and the duramen, or heart-wood. 
Lindley: Introd. to Bot. : 3rd ed., 1839, p. 94.) 

al-ca, s, In S\v. alka.] A genus of birds, 
the 'typical one of the family Alcadse (q.v.). 
The wings are so short as to be useless for 
flight. Two apeeies occur in Britain— A. 
impennis (the Great Auk), now all but extinct 
everywhere [Auk] ; and A. torda (the Razor- 
bill). [Razor-bill.] 

al'-cad-se, or al'^id-SB, s . pi. [Alca.] A 
family of birds belonging to the order Nata- 
tores, or Swimmers. They have the feet 
placed very far back, the toes united by a 
membrane, the hinder one rudimentary or 
wanting. The genera represented in Britain 
are Alca (Auk), Fratercula (Purtin), M erg ulus 
(Rotclie), and Uria (Guillemot). 

al cade, al-ca id, &l-cayde, or al- 
ca yd, s. [In Ger. alkade ; Fr. alcaide and 
alcade ; Sp. alcade, from Arab, kayid = the 
head ; kada = to head.] 

In Spain, Portugal, and Barbary : The go- 
vernor of a castle ; also, the keei>er of a jail. 


boil, boy; pout, j 6^1; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 M 11 * bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — tf 
-clan = shq.n. -tion, -sion, cioun = shim ; -§ion, -tlon = zhun. -tious, -sions, -cious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = bel, d?L 
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alcahest^alchemy 


% Often confounded with an alcalde, who is a 
civil officer, wliile the alcade is a military one. 

*’ Th* alcaid 

Shuns me. and, with a grim civility. 

Bow*." Druden : Don Sebauian , it 1 

U'-ca-hest. [Alkahest.] 

il-ca'-lC, a. & 5. [In Fr. cUcaique. Named 
after Alcceus , or, to give the Greek iostead of 
the Roman form of the name, Alkaios, a lyric 
poet, horn in Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, 
and who flourished about B.C. 606.] 

A. As adject ire ; 

1. Pertaining to the above-mentioned Al- 
caeus or Alkaios. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the descriptions 
of verse called after him, and of which be is 
supposed to have been the ioventor. 

Alcaic Ode: An oda written in the alcaic 
metre, composed of several strophes, each 
consisting of four lines. Thirty-seven of the 
Odes of Horace ara in thia metre. 

Alcaic Strophe. The usual form of this con- 
sists of four alcaic lines, viz., two alcaic 
hendecasyllables (eleven syllables), one alcaic 
enneasyUabla (nine syllables), and one alcaic 
decasyllabic (ten syllables), as — 

Videa | ut al 1 1& ] stet nive j candidum I 
Sorac | te, ne< t fa™ I eustine | ant onus | 

Sylvse I labo I ran [ tea. ge | luque 
Flumina j const! te | rint a | cuto l 

Usually scanned as follows : 

--1 — t-l I - - - 

| V _1_|_ WW i - v ; 

— I — - - 

-v. 1-v 

B. As substantive : Used by an ellipse both 
in singular and plural for the strophe or the 
lines, but more generally for the strophe and 
in the pluraL 

t ST-cal-a-mide, s. [Alkalamide.] 

al cald e, 5. [Sp. ; from Arabic. ] 

In Spain : The mayor of a town ; also a 
judge, magistrate, or justice of the peace. 
Used in the latter sense also in Portugal. It 
is not the same as Alcade (q.v.). 

"Padre C. Ah ! said you so? 

Why, that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde /" 

Longfellow : Spanish Student, lit 2. 

t §.l-cal-i t al'-cal-y, s. [Alkali.] 

f al-cal-im'-et-er, s. [Alkalimeteh.] 

* al'-cam-ist-er, s. [Alchemist.] 

al-camph'-or-a, s. [Arab, al = the ; cam - 
phora, contracted from Port camphorosma = 
camphor-tree.] A name given in portions of 
Brazil to the Croton perdicipes, a Euphorbia- 
ceous plant, used as a diuretic and in other 
ways. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd ., p. 279.) 

* al ca-myne, s. [Alchemy.] The mixed 
metal’ described under Alchemy, 2 (q.v.). 
( Prompt . Parv.) 

&l-can-na^ s. [In Ger. olkanna ; Fr. 
Vhenne; from Arab, alhenna : al = the, and 
henna.] [Henna.] There are at least two 
plants bearing thia name— (1) Lawsonia incr- 
mis, (2) Anchusa tinctoriu. [Alkanna.] 

"The root of alcanna, though green, will give a red 
stain ." — Browne : Vulgar Errotcrs. 

5l-car -gen, s. [Cacodylic Acid.] 

al-car-ra’-zas, 5. [Sp. alcarraza — a pitcher.] 
Porous earthen vessels used in hot countries 
for cooling water by means of evaporation. 
As the water percolates through the pores of 
the vessel and becomes exposed outside to the 
action of the air, it evax>orat«s, with the effect 
of cooling the portion inside which remains 
liquid. ( Ganot's Physics, transL by Atkinson.) 

&l-car'-sin, al-kar-sin, s. [Cacodyl.] 

* al-ca'-traz, * al-ca-tras, a. [Sp.] A 
name given by the Spaniards and by Fer- 
nandez Hernandez and Nuremberg to an 
American bird, the pelican of Mexico, pro- 
bably the Onocrotalus Phoenix of Lesson, the 
Pelecanus Vicillotii. Clusiue and others erro- 
neously applied the name to an Indian horn- 
bill, the Buceros hydrocorax of Linnsus. 

” Most like to that short-siehted alcatreu. 

That beats the air above that liquid glass : 

The New World's hird. the proud imperious fowl 
Whose dreadful presence frights the harmless owl." 

Drayton : Owl, p. 1,304. 

£l-ca yd, s. [Alcade.] 


al’-ca-zar, s. [Sp. = a fortress, a palace ; the 
main deck between the maiu-maat and quarter- 
deck.] 

1. A fortress, a palace. (Lit. or Jig.) 

” But the Cid was passing to bis sleep, 

In the silent alcazar . " 

Bemant : The Cid s Deathbed. 

2. A continental place of amusement, de- 
corated in the Moorish style. 

3. Naut. : The quarter-deck. 

* al- 9 e, adv. [Also.] 

tal'-5e, s. [Alces.] 

al-5e-din s. pi. [Alcedo.] 

Ornith. : A family of birds, belonging to 
the order Passeies and the sub-order Fissi- 
rostres, or Cleft-beaks. They have an elon- 
gated bill, usually broad at the base and 
tapering towards the point ; their wings are 
long and rounded, the tail generally short. 
The toea are sometimes scansorial (two befora 
aud behind), sometimes two in front and one 
behind ; but more frequently they are three 
before and one behind. There are three sub- 
families, Alcedinins.orTrue Kingfishers, Dace- 
lonina?,and Gallulinae, or Jacamars. [Alcedo.] 

Sl-^ed'-i-nid, s. [Alcedinio.*.] Any bird 
of the family Alcedinidae (q.v.). 

al-^e-dm-i -na), s. pi. [Alcedo.] 

Ornith . : The typical suh-faniily of the 
family Alcedinidfe, or Kingfishers (q.v.). 

&l- 9 ed’ -i-nine, a. [Alcedinin.e.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling the true Kingfishers. 
al-9e'-do, s. [Lat. alcedo ; later alcynn ; Or. 
oAxW>i' (aZfettott), aud oAkvwv ( halkuon ) ; from 
oAs ( httls ) = the sea ; and xiiujt' (kuon) = hold- 
ing, pregnant] [Halcyon.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of Alcedininee, 
with nine species, from the Palaearctic, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental regions (absent from 
Madagascar), and extending into the Austro- 
Malayan sub-region. A. ispida, the common 
Kingfisher (q.v.), is British. 

al9-er-a-phus, s. [Gr. (alke) = an elk, 
and eAc u#>o? ( elaphos ) — a deer.] 

Zool. : A genus of African antelopes, con- 
taining the bubaline antelope (A. bubalis), the 
hartbeest (A. caama), and the blesbok (A. 
albijrons ). 

al'^e^, t al'^e, $. [Lat. alces; Gr. oA<rj 
(aZfce) = elk.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cervid* (q.v.) with two 
species, or a single species(A. 7/iaZcTiis) rnnning 
into two varieties, the moose-deer of North 
America, and the elk of northern Europe. 
Both are of large stature with broad palmated 
horns. 

Xl^est IS, s. [Lat. Alccstis , fr. Gr.’AX>n)<rr»s 
(AZfcestis), a queen who sacrificed her life for 
her husband Admetus, king of Pherse, and in 
consequence became the heroine of a tragedy 
by Euripides.] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the 124th found. 
It was discovered by Peters on the 23rd of 
August, 1872. 

al-chem -ic, al-chem -1- cal, al-chym- 
ic, al-chjon'-i-cal, a. [From Eng. al- 
chemy. In Fr. alchimique ; Port, and Ital. 
alchimico.] Pertaining to alchemy ; produced 
by alchemy. 

"The rose-noble, then current for elx shillings and 
eight-pence, the alchymists do affirm as an unwritten 
verity, was made by projection or multiplication 
alchvmie.nl of Raymond Lully in the Tower of Lon* 
don. s ’ — Camden. 

al-chem'i-cal-ly, al -chymi-cal-ly, 
* al-chim'-i-cal-ly, ndr. [Alchemical, 
Alchtmical.] After the manner of an al- 
chemist ; by means of alchemy. 

■■ Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically.”— 
Caxnden. 

al-chem-il -la, s. [In Fr. alchimille ; Port, 
alehimillc ,* Sp. alchemila ; from Arab, alk- 
melyeh, meaning alchemy , the fancy being 
entertained that it possessed alchemical 
virtues.] In English, Lady's Mantle, that is, 
mantle of “ Our Lady ” the Virgin Mary. A 
genus of plants belonging to the natural order 
Rosace*, or Rose-worts. Three apecies occur 
in Britain : the A. imlgaris, or Common 
Lady'a Mantle ; the A. Alpina, or Alpine 
Lady’s Mantle ; and the A. anvnsis , the field 
Lady’s Mantle, or Parsley Piert The last- 


named member of the genus is amall .md 
inconspicuous, hut the other two are re- 
markably graceful, the A. Alpina, indeed, , 
being regarded as one of the most elegant 
plants in the British flora. A decoction of 
the A. vulgaris is slightly tonic. According 
to Frederick Hoffmann, and others, it has also 
the effect of restoring the faded beauty of 
ladies to its earliest freshness. 

al-chem -ist, al'-chym-ist, * dl cam- 
ist-er t *ar-kym-ist-er, s. [Eng. alchemy; 
-ist . In Sw. alkemist ; Ger. alchymist ; Fr. 
alchimiste ; Sp. ahpdmista ; Port. & I tab 
alchimista.] One who studies or practises 
alchemy. Hermes Trismegistus is mentioned 
as one of the earliest alchemists, but the 
work on the subject attributed to him is 
spurious. Geber, an Arabian physician, who 
lived in the seventh century, is another early 
alchemist, but the genuineness of his works 
has been doubted. Raymond Lully, born in 
1235 ; the illustrious Friar Bacon, born in 
1214; Amoldus de Villa Nova, horn in 1240, 
were all known as alchemists. A number of 
similar inquirers arose iq the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; Basil Valentine is said to have lived in 
the fifteenth century, and with Paracelsus 
(1493 — 1541) the list may be said to close. 
The successors of the old alchemists may be 
grouped in two classes : inquirers into nature 
iu a scientific maimer, and impostors who 
professed or self-deceivers who hoped to find 
ineaua to transmu ta the baser metals into gold. 

’* To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchymist .’ 

Shakesp. : King John, ili. 1. 

"And when this alcamister sangh l>is tynie” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 13.132. 

Al-chem ist -ic, Al-cbem-ist -i-cal, al- 
chym-ist -ic, al'-chym ist'-i-cal, a. 

[Eng. alchemist ; -tc.] Practising alchemy. 
(Lit. & Jig.) 

" The alchymistical cabalists, or cahalistical alchy 
mists, have extracted the name, or number, whether 
you will, out of the word Jehovah, after a strange 
manner .” — Lightfoot : MiscclL, p. 9. 

"As the first sort of legislators attended to the 
different kinds of citizeus. and combined them into 
one commonwealth, the others, the metaphysical and 
alchemistical legislators, have taken the direct con- 
trary course.” — Burke. 

al'-chem-y, al'-chjftn-y, * al'-chim-y, s. 

(In Sw. alkemi; Dan. alchy mi ; Ger. ackhymie ; 
Fr. alchimie ; Sp. alquimia ; Port. & Ital 
alchimia. Arab. aJ=the, and Gr. x*P<-ia 
(chemeia) — chemistry ; or from Arah. komia, 
= secret, hidden, the occult art ; kamai — to 
hide.] 

A. Literally : 

1. A study of nature with three special 
objects : (1) that of obtaining an alkahest , 
or universal solvent ; (2) that of acquir- 
ing the ability to transmute all metals into 
gold or silver/e specialty the former ; f3) that 
of obtaining an elixir vitee, or universal medi- 
cine which might cure all diseases and inde- 
finitely prolong human life. These objects 
were all desirable, and it could not be known 
a priori whether or not they were attainable. 
To take the transmutation of metals, the 
substances (some seventy or more] at present 
classed as simple elements may not alwaya 
remain in that category ; at any moment one 
may be found to be a compound of other sub- 
stances, and require to be taken out of the list. 
The possibility of this becomes greater when 
it is remembered that not merely do allied 
metals generally occur in nature together, but 
there is also a definite relation between their 
atomic weights. The means adopted in the pre* 
scientific age, when alchemy most flourished 
[Alchemist], were more open to ridicule 
than the objects aimed at. To achieve success 
in the study it was thought needful for one 
to obtain first the “ philosopher’s stone," de- 
scribed as a red powder with a peculiar smell. 
A skilled alchemist was called an ‘'adept.” In 
all ages scientific intellects are brought into 
being, and.many “adepts ’’were the physical 
philosophers of the age. Though they failed 
in their immediate objects, they diacovered 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, and 
laid the foundations of the noble acience of 
modern chemistry. Others were pseudo- 
scientists and impostors who pretended that 
they really had made gold : by means of men 
of this latter type alchemy gradually sank in 
reputation, and ultimately became an object 
of ridicule to real scientific inquirers and to 
the civilised world at large. 

" Astrology and alchemy became Jests." — Macaulay : 

Hist. Eng., ch. ili. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, SyTian. se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. A mixed metal from which spoons, 
kiteheo utensils, and trumpets were formed. 
The name was given because it was supposed 
to have been made by some of the processes 
of alchemy. 

«[ It is called in Scotch alcomye , and in Old 
English sometimes alcamaync. 

" Bell-metal, Ac., and the counterfeit plate, which 
they cull alchemy." — Bacon : Physiol. Bern. 

"Then, of their session ended, they bid cry 
\V ith trumpets' regal sound the ereat result : 
Toward the four winds four speedy cherubim 
Put to their mouth9 the sounding alchemy ." 

Milton : P. L., bk. 1L 

Properly speaking, there were two kinds 
of “alchemy” in this seuse— the while aud 
the led. 

"White alchemy is made of pan-hrass one pound, 
and arsenicum three ounces. " — Bacon : Phys. Ren u, § 6. 

" Red alchemy is made of copper and auri pigment." 
—I LLl., $ 7. 

B. Fig. : The process of transforming any- 
thing common into something more glorious 
and precious, whether this is done by nature 
or art. 

" Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy.” 

Bhakesp. : Sonnets, ver. 83. 

t Si-chem-ize, t al -chym-Ize, v.t. [Eng. 
alchemy: -we.] To transmute. 

M Not that you feared the discolouring cold 
Might alchymize their silver into gold." 

Lovelace : Luc. P., p. 7. 

Al'-chi-ha, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the 4^ magnitude, called also a Corvi. 

al-chym’ -ie, al-chym'-i-cal, a. [Alche- 
mic, Alchemical.] 

al-chym'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Alchemically.] 
al'-chym ist, s. [Alchemist.] 

al-ch^m-ist'-ic, al-chym ist -i-cal, a. 

[Alchemistic, Alchemistical.] 

£l'-chym-$r, s. [Alchemy.] 

Sl'-gid-ae, s. pi [Alcadas.] 

al'-glne, a. [Lat. alces; Gr. a.\nn (alke) = an 
elk.] Pertaining to the elk. There is an 
alcine group in the extensive genus Cervus. 
Type, the Elk (Cervus alces , Linn.). [Elk.] 

Alc-man'-i-an, a. [Eng. Aleman, a proper 
name, and -tan, suff.] 

1. Fertaining to the Greek lyric poet Alc- 
muu, who flourished about 650 B.C. 

2, Pertaining to the verse called after him. 
It consisted of two dactyls and two trochees, as 
“ Virgin! | bus pile | risque | canto.” Horace 
also has an Alcmanian metre consisting of a 
dactylic hexameter and a eatalectic dactylic 
tetrameter. 

Alc-me'-ne, s. [Lat. & Gr. Alcmena (Class. 
Myth.), the mother of Hercules.] 

Astron. : An asteroid, the 82nd found. It 
was discovered by Luther, on November 27th, 
1864. 

&l'-c6, s. [A native American generic name 
(Buffon).~\ The Can is familiaris, var. America- 
nos. A variety of the dog, inhabiting Peru and 
Mexico. It has a small head, an arched back, 
a short and pendent tail. The fur is long. 
That of the back is yellow, while the tail 
is whitish. It is akin to the shepherd dog. 

El'-co-hdl, s. [In Sw. & Ger. alkohol ; Fr. al - 
cool : Port, alcohol : from Arab, al — the ; kohl 
= stibium = sulphuret of antimony ; Heb. , 
E. Aram., and Eth. (kachhol) — to paint 
the eye-brows black with stibium, as was 
done anciently, and still is, by women in 
parts of the East. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Asa solid : 

* 1, Originally: The mineral mentioned 
above, stibium, or sulphuret of antimony, 
especially when reduced to an impalpable 
powder. 

“ The Turks have a hlack powder made of a mineral 
called alcohol, which, with a fine long pencil, they lay 
under their eyelids, which doth colour them hlack."— 
Bacon: Rat. But., Cent. VIIL, § 739. 

2. Any impalpable powder, whatever its 
composition. 

" If the same salt shall be reduced Into alcohol, as 
tho chymlsts speak, or an impalpable powder, the 
particles aud intercepted spaees will be extremely 
lessen eel Boyle. 

11. As a liquid: Pure spirit, rectified 

spirit, spirits of wine, or, more loosely, a 


liquid containing it in considerable quantity. 
[See B.] 

M Tho Elixir of Perpetual Truth, 

Called Alcohol, in the Arab speech." 

Longfellow : Gold. Leg., I. 

"Sal volatile oleosum will coagulate the aerum on 
account of the alcohol, or rectified spirit, which it 
con tains. " — A rbuthnot . 

B. Organic Chem. : Alcohol is the name 
given to a class of compounds differing from 
hydrocarbons in the substitution of one 
or more hydrogen atoms by the monatomic 
radical hydroxyl (OH)'. Alcohols are divided 
into monatomic, diatomic, triatomic, &c., 
according as they contain 1, 2, or 3 atoms 
of H (hydrogen), each replaced by (OH)'. 
Alcohols may also be regarded as water in 
which one atom of H is replaced by a hydro- 
carbon radical. Alcohol can unite with cer- 
tain salts, as alcohol of crystallization. The 

O in ^ £ 0 (water) can be replaced by S 
(sulphur), as jj ^ S (hydrogen sulphide) ; so 

in alcohol, j forming mercaptan, 

C2 ^ 6 ]s. Alcohol may also be compared 
with acids, as ^ j O (bypochlorous acid), 

jj 5 j O (alcohol) ; the H can be replaced 
by K or Na, as ^ j- O (sodium hypochlorite), 
and ^ 2 £j| } O (sodium ethylate), therefore it 
can be considered as a weak acid. Also it 

ir 

can be compared with bases, as jj j O (potas- 
sium hydrate) with acids forms salts and 
water. As KHO + HCl = KCI (potassium 
triloride) and HoO (water), so alcohol' and 

acids form acid ethers aud water: ^ 2 jj 5 J-0 
+ £* (hydrochloric acid) = H 2 0 and C0H5.CI 

(ethyl chloride). An alcohol is said to be 
primary, secondary, or tertiary, according as 
the carbon atom which is in combi 03tiou 
with hydroxyl (OH) is likewise directly com- 
bined with one, two, or three carbon atoms. 
The hydrocarbon radicals can also have their 
carbon atoms linked together in different 
ways, forming isomeric alcohols. [Ajuyl 
Alcohol. ] Primary alcohols, by the action of 
oxidizing agents, yield aldehydes, then acids ; 
secondary alcohols, by oxidation, yield ke- 
tones; tertiary alcohols, by oxidation, yield 
a mixture of acids. Alcohols derived from 
benzol, or its substitution compounds, are 
called aromatic alcohols; they contain, one 
or more benzol rings. [See Benzene.] 

ethyl alcohol (commonly called al- 
cohol), ethyl! c alcohol, methyl car- 
bin ol, spirits of wine, ethyl hydrate, 

c 2 h 6 o = c 2 h 5 (oh)' = {^ (oh) , 

Chem. : Pure ethyl alcohol, also called abso- 
lute alcohol, is obtained by distilling the 
strongest rectified spirit of wine with half its 
weight of quick-lime. Pure alcohol is a colour- 
less limpid liquid, having a pungent agreeable 
odour and a burning taste. Its specific 
gravity at 0° is 0 8095, and at 15*5° is 0 7938, 
its vapour referred to air 1'613. It is very 
inflammable, burning with a pale blue smoke- 
less flame. It boils at 78'4° when anhydrous. 
It becomes viscid at— 100°. It mixes with 
water in all proportions, with evolution of heat 
aud contraction of volmne ; and it readily 
absorbs moisture from the air, and from sub- 
stances immersed in it. Chlorine converts 
alcohol into chloral, C2IICI3O, but in the 
presence of alkalies into chloroform, CHCI3. 
By oxidation alcohol is coo verted into alde- 
hyde, CgHjO, then into acetic acid, C0H4O0. 
The alkaline metals replace one atom” of H, 
forming C 2 H 5 .NaO (sodium ethylate). Strong 
II2SO4 (sulphuric acid) forms with alcohol 
(CoIIslH.SOj, sidphovinic acid. HC1 (hydro- 
chloric acid) with alcohol yields ethyl chloride, 
CoH^Cl, and water. Alcohol can be formed 
by synthesis from the elements C, H, O : thus 
acetylene, C 2 H 2 , can be formed by passing 
an electric current in an atmosphere of H 
between carbon points ; this is converted by 
nascent II into olefiant gas, C0H4, which is 
absorbed by II0SO4 (sulphuric acid) ; by 
diluting with water, and distilling, alcohol is 
obtained. Alcohol is used as a solvent for 
alkaloids, resins, essential oils, several salts, 
&c. Alcohol is obtained by the fermentation 
of sugars, when a solution of them is mixed 
with yeast, Mycoderma cervisice, and kept 
at a temperature between 25° and 80°, till 


it ceases to give C0 2 (carbonic acid gas). 
It is then distilled. Proof spirit contains 
49 '5 per cent, of alcohol, and lias a specifio 
gravity of 0.9198 at 60° F. Methylated spirit 
contains 10 per cent, of wood spirit in alcohol 
of sp. gr. 0*830 ; it is duty free, and can be 
used iustead of spirits of wine for making 
chloroform, olefiant gas, varnishes, extracting 
alkaloids, and for preserving anatomical pre- 
parations, &c. Wines contsin alcohol ; port 
and sherry, 19 to 25 per cent. ; claret and hock 
and stroug ale, about 10 per cent ; brandy, 
whiskey, gin, &c., about 40 to 50 per cent. 
These liquids owe their intoxicating effects 
to the alcohol they contain. 

alcohol bases, $. pi. [Amine9.] 

alcohol metals, s. pi. 

Chon. : Compounds formed by union of a 
metal with an alcoholic radical, as zinc methyl 
Zn"(CH 3 ) 2 . 

alcohol oxides, s. pi. [Ethers.] 

alcohol radicals, hydrocarbon ra- 
dicals, S. pi. 

Chem. : Organic radicals, as methyl (CH 3 )\ 
Alcohols may be considered as hydrates of 
these radicals, (CH 3 )OH, and hydrocarbons a3 
hydrides, CH3.II. Diatomic alcohol radicals, 
as (C0H4)”, or glycol radicals, and triatomic 
alcohol radicals, as ((^Hs)'’', &c., can also be 
said tn exist. A radical is part of a molecule. 

alcohol thermometer, s. A thermo- 
meter in which coloured alcohol is used in- 
stead of mercury. Its chief use is for regis- 
tering very low temperatures, for which it 
is well adapted, as alcohol does not become 
solid at the greatest known cold. ( Ganot's 
Physics, transl. by Atkinson, 3rd ed., 1S60, p. 
223.) 

&l-c6-hol-ate, s. [Eng. alcohol; -ate,) 

Chem. : A name given to definite crystalline 
compounds, in which alcohol acts like water 
of crystallization : thus, ZnCl 2 crystallizes 
with two molecules of ethyl alcohol, forming 
ZnCl. 2(CoH e O). The following are also known : 
CaCl 2 .4(C 2 H 6 0)aml Mg(N0 3 )2.6(CoIl g 0). (See 
Watts' Met. Chem.) Crystalline substances con- 
taining methyl alcohol, &c., are also known. 

al-co-hol’-ic, a. & s. [Eng. alcohol; -ic. In 
Fr. alcoolique.) 

1. As adjective : Pertaining to alcohol; con- 
taining alcohol in greater or lesser amount; 
resembling alcohol. 

. . and which emitted a strong alcoholic odour." 
—Cycl. Pract. Med., L 453. 

2. As substantive: One who immoderately 
partakes of alcoholic liquors. 

“In the chronic alcoholic we have a greater or leu 
transformation of the Individual . . . ’’—Brit, and 

For. Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. lx. (1877), p. 363. 

al -co-hol 19m, s. [Eng. aZco/io?; -ism.] The 
state of being largely under the influence of 
alcohol; the excessive use of alcoholic drinks. 

•‘The most frequent mode (writes Magnan) of ter- 
mination of chronic alcoholitm is dementia." — Brit, 
and For. Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. lx. (1877), 
p. 369. 

al-co-hol-iz-a -tion, s. [In Fr. alcoolisa • 
tion.) 

* 1. The act or process of reducing a body 
to an impalpable powder. 

2. The act or process of rectifying any 
spirit. 

&l-co hol-ize, v.t. [Eng. aZcoAoJ; - ize . In 
Fr. alcooliser.) 

* 1. To reduce a body to an impalpable 
powder. 

2. To rectify spirits till they are completely 
deprived of any water commingled with them. 

dlco-hol'-o-met-er, al-co-hol' met er, 
Al-co-hometer, aJcom-et-er, s. 

[Eng. alcohol; meter = measurer, from Gr. 
ptrpcv (metron) = a measure. In Fr. olcoola- 
meter, cucoomhtre.) An instrument devised by 
Gay Lussac for measuring the proportion of 
pure alcohol which spirituous liquors contain. 
It is placed in the liquid to be tested, and the 
depth to which it sinks indicates by marks on 
a graduated scale what proportion of alcohol 
there is in the mixture. 

The Centesimal Alcoholometer: The instru- 
ment just described. It is called cealrsiwal 
because it indicates the per-ccntage of alcohol 
in the liquid. 


boil, bo^*; poht, cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, e^fst, -Ihg_ 

-clan — shan, -tlon, -slon, -cloun = shun; -flon, -tlon = zhun. -tious, -slous, -cions = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = bgl, dgL 
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alcoholometrical— alder 


&l c6-hol-6-met'-ri“Cal, al-cd-hd-met - 
ri-cal, al-cd-met'-rl-cal, n. [Alcoholo- 
meter,] Pertaining to the alcoholometer. 

&l-e6-ho-16m -et-ry, s. [See Alcoholo- 
meter.] The act, art, or process of testing 
the proportion of pure alcohol which spirituous 
liquors contain. 

"... the standard or proof spirit in all atcoholo- 
mctry." — Proceeding* of the Physical Society of Lon- 
don, pt. ii. p. 99. 

fil-co-hom-e ter , s, [Alcoholometer.] 

il co-ho met -rl-cad, a. [Alcoholometri- 
cal.] 

* al'-com-ye, s. [Alchemy.] The Scotch 
name of the mixed metal described under 
Alchemy (2). 

Al-cor, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed star 
of the fifth magnitude, called also 80 Ursa 3 . 
Majoris. It is situated near the large bright 
star Mizar, in the middle of the tail of the 
imaginary “ Bear." 

+ Al-cor -an, s. [Alkoran, Koran.] 

t al-cor -£n-ic, o. [Alkoranic.] 

al cor -no-co bark, al-cor -noque (qu 
= fr) bark, s. 

1. A kind of bark brought to this country 
from Tropical America. It is said to be the 
product of Byrsonima laurifolia , rhipalcefolia, 
and coccolobce folia, plants of the natural order 
Malpighiaceae, or Malpighiads. ( Lindley : Veg. 
Kingd.) 

2. The alcornoque of Spain is the bark of the 
cork-tree (£u«rcus suber). (Treasury of Bot.) 

&1 -cove, $. [In Sw. alkov ; Dan. alkove ; Dut. 
alkore, alkoof ; Ger. olkoven ; Fr. alcove ; Ital. 
alcova ; Port, alcova, from Sp. alcoba ; Arab. 
alcobba, cobba = a closet. It is not thoroughly 
settled whether the Arabs adopted the word 
from the Spaniards, or the Spaniards from the 
Arabs. } 

L Of recesses in sleeping apartments, vaults, 
or ordinary rooms : 

1. A portion of a Spanish or other chamber, 
separated from the rest, with the view of its 
being used for the reception of a bed. The 
idea was borrowed from the ancients. In state 
bedchambers in Spain, the alcove was a flat 
form or estrade, raised a few inches above the 
floor, and, as a rule, cut off from the rest of the 
chamber by a balustrade provided with doors. 

" Deep in a rich alcove the prince waa laid. 

And slept beneath the pompous colonnade." 

Pope : Homer t Odyuey, bk. iii.. 510. 51 L 

2. In smaller chambers in Spain and else- 
where, a recess or closet in which a bed is 
placed by day, so as to leave the greater 
portion of the sleeping apartment unencum- 
bered by its presence during the hours when 
it is not in use. 

3. A similar recess in a vault, designed to 
accommodate the coffins of the dead. 

” The patriarch or parent of the tribe has the place 
of honour in the common cemetery, which is usually 
hewn out of the rock, sometimes into spacious cham- 
bers, supported by pillars, and with alcove* in the 
sides, where the coffins are deposited." — J lilman : 
Hitt, of Jew, 3rd ed., bk. L, voL L, p. 25. 

4. A recess in a library or ordinary room. 

" This china, that decks the alcove. 

Which here people call a buffet." 

Cotoper: Gratitude. 

5. A niche for a seat or atatue. 

II. Of a complete building : A small orna- 
mental building with seats, erected in a 



ALCOVE. 


garden for shelter from rain, for shade in 
bright sunlight, or other pnrpoae. 


This is at present the most common 
signification of the word. 

" The summit gain’d, behold the proud alcove 
That crowns it ! yet not all its pride secures 
The grand retreat from in juries impress'd 
By rural carvers, who with knives deface 
The panels, leaving an obscure, rude name. 

In characters uncouth, and spelt amiss." 

Cotoper : The Tatk, bk. L 

TTT. Of a recess in a grove , o garden, or plea- 
sure ground : 

" Look where he comes— in this embower'd alcove 

Stands close conceal'd, and see a statue move." 

Cotoper : llctircment. 

" Clif den's proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love 

Pope : JJoral £uayt, Ul. 807 

Al-cy-6-ne, $. [Lat. Alcyone, or Halcyone ; 
Gf. ’aXkoovij ( AUcuone ), from aXxvwv ( alkvon ) 
= the kingfisher, or halcyon.] [Halcyon.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A daughter of .dSolus and 
wife of Ceyx, king of Trachis, in Thessaly. 
Her husband was drowned, and both were 
transformed into kingfishers. 

*‘ From Cleopatra chang'd his daughter's name 
And caU'd Alcyone a name to show 
The father's grief, the mourning mother's wte* 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. ix., *76-8. 

2. .isfron. .* A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude, called also »j Tauri. It is in the Pleiades, 
and is sometimes termed 7 Pleiadis. This star 
was considered by Madler to be the central 
sun of the stellar universe, but liis opinion 
has not been accepted by the rest of the astro- 
nomical world. 

al-cy on-el -la, 1 . [Dimin, of Alcyonium 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of animals belonging to the 
Fresh-water Polyzoa. or Ascidian Zoophytes, 
the order Hippocrepia, aad the family Pluma- 
tellid®. A. stagnorum of Lamouroux is 
found in stagnant waters, especially those 
containing iron. It is composed of tubes con- 
nected by a gelatinous substance. It ia of a 
black ish-greeo colour. 

al-gy-on-ic, a. [Alcyonium.] Pertaiuing to 
the Alcyonidae. 

al- 9 y on -Id-w, s. pi. [Alcyonium.] A 
family of Polypi, or Polypes, ranked under 
the order Asteroida. The polypary, or poly- 
pidom, is attached and fleshy, with numerous 
chalky spiculea. [Alcyonium.] 

&l- 9 y-on-i-di -a-dse, s. pi. [Alcyonium.] 
A family of marine Polyzoa, of the order lo- 
fundibulata, and the sub-order Cycloatomata. 

3,1 -^y-on-id -I-um, s. [So named from its 
superficial resemblance to Alcyonium (q.v.)J 
A genus of animals belonging to the Infundi- 
bulate section of the Polyzoa, or Ascidiao 
Zoophytes. The A. gelatinosum is the species 
called by fishermen and others the Sea Ragged 
Staff, the Mermaid's Glove, or, more com- 
monly, Dead Men's Fingers. 

il-^y r -on-Ite, s. [In Ger. alcyonit, alcyonium ; 
and -ite, from Gr. \l9os (lithos) = stone. ] A 
fossil akin to the Alcyonium. 

al- 9 y-dn 1 u.ni, s. [Lat. Alcyoneum medico- 
men , or simply alcyoneum, or alcyonium. 
Gr. ahKvotetov ( alkuoneion ) and aA«u 6 v«ov 
(aZfraoaion) = bastard sponge, a zoophyte : 
from oXkuwv ( alkvon ) = the kingfisher, the 
nest of which it was supposed to resemble.] 

Zool : A genus of Polypes, the typical one 
of the family Alcyonid®. It contains two 
British species, A. digitatum, or Sea-finger, 
known to fishermen as Dead Men’s Fingers, 
Dead Men’s Toes, and Cow ’a Paps ; and A. 
glomeratum. 

aV-ey-n -noid, s. [Mod. Lat. alcyonimn ; -oid.] 
Auy individual of the family Alcyonid*. 

♦ al'-day, adv. [Eng. all ; -day.] All day ; 
continually. 

" For which h« hwdde alday gret repair." 

Chaucer C T„ 14.432. 

Xl-deb-ar&n, Xl -deb or &n, s. [Cor- 
rupted Arabic.] A fixed star of the firs! mag- 
nitude, called also a Tauri. It constitutes 

, the eye of Taurus. It is one of the group of 
five stars anciently called Hyades, and is the 
brightest of the assemblage. Its colour is 
red. It is found by drawing a line to the 
right through the belt of Orion. 

"Now when Aldeboran was mounted hye. 

Above the shinie Cassiopeias chaire. 

And all in deadly aleepe did drowned lye." 

Spenser, F. . I. . iiL 16. 


iU-de-hy'des, s. [Contraction from Med. 
Lat. alcohol dehydrogenatus - alcohol deprived 
of hydrogen.] 

Chem. : Aldehydes are formed by the oxida- 
tion of alcohols, and are re-converted into 
alcohols by the action of nascent hydrogen ; by 
further oxidation they are converted into acids. 
They differ from alcohols in having two atoms 
less of hydrogen, which are removed from the 
carbon atom containing the radical HO' (hy- 
droxyl) connected to it in the alcohol; thus 
the aldehyde monatomic radical is (0=C— H)\ 
The carbon atom having two bonds nnited 
to aa atom of oxygen, and another to an 
atom of hydrogen, the fourth is united to a 
monatomic hydrocarbon radical, or hydrogen. 
From monatomic alcohols only one aldehyde 
can be formed ; from a diatomic alcohol there 
may be formed a diatomic aldehyde contain- 
ing the radical (OCH)’ twice, or an alcohol 
aldehyde, or acid aldehyde : thus, glycol 
alcohol could yield 

Glycol alcohol. GlyoxAL Glyoxylic acidf 

CH./OH) CHo(OH) HCO HCO 

l “ 1 I *1 

CH 2 (OH) HCO HCO (HO)CO 

Many aldehydes of monatomic alcohols have 
been prepared by oxidation of the alcohols, 
or by distilling a mixture of the potassium salt 
of the corresponding acid with potassium for- 
mate, which yields potassium carbonate and 
the aldehyde. Aldehydes form crystalline com- 
pounds with acid sulphites ; they also unite 
with aniline. Ketones are aldehydes in which 
the atom of hydrogen united to the radical 
(CO)" is replaced by a hydrocarbon radical 

acetic aldehyde, commonly called 
aldehyde, acetyl hydride, s. 

CH 3 

Chemistry; C«H 4 0 = • or C 2 H 3 O.IL 

HCO 

Altlehyde is a colourless, limpid, suffocating 
smelling liquid, boiling at 22 ° ; it is soluble in 
alcohol, water, and ether ; its sp. gr. is 0 8 at 0 ® 
It is readily oxidized into acetic acid; when 
heated with caustic potash it forms a resin 
called aldehyde resin. Heated with AgXOj 
(nitrate of silver), the silver is deposited as a 
bright mirror, and the liquid contains silver 
acetate. Nascent hydrogen converts it into 
alcohol. Chlorine converts it into CgHaO.Cl 
(acetyl chloride). When treated with H(CN) 
(hydrocyanic acid), it yields alanine, Cd^-NOa 
(amido-propionic acid). Aldehyde forms a 
crystallic compound with ammonia, called 
aldehyde ammonia, C 2 H 4 O.NH 3 , which forms 
transparent colourless crystals ; these melt 
at 76® and distil at 100°. Aldehyde forms 
a crystallic compound with NaHS0 3 (acid 
sodium sulphite). It forms polymeric modifi- 
cations, paraldehyde and metaldehyde. It is 
prepared by the actioo of chlorine and weak 
alcohol, or by a mixture of MnOj (binoxide of 
manganese) and H 0 SO 4 (sulphuric acid), or 
again by distilling a mixture of potassium 
acetate and formate. It unites with anilioe to 
form diethidene-dianiline and water. 

* al'-den, pa. par. Holden. [See Halde.] 
(William of Palemt, Skeat’s ed., 1875.) 

al'-der, s. [A.S. aler, air; Sw\ al ; Dan. 
ell, elletrce; Dut. elztnboom ; Ger. erle ; Fr. 



BRANCH OF ALDER {ALNUS GLUTINOaA). 


anne, fai tine; Sp. aliso; Ital. alno; Lat. 
aZftt&s.] 

Bot. : A well-known English tree ; the 
Alnus glutinosa. It grows ia wet places. Its 
wood has the property of remaining under 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; — e. ey — a. 
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water undecayed for a long time ; lienee it is 
ofteo employed for the piles of bridges, mill- 
work, pumps, and sluices. The shoots of the 
alder, cut ott in spring, dye a crimson colour, 
and the fertile flowers a green one ; they are 
also employed by tanners. The bark is bitter 
and astringent. It has been used for gargles 
as well as in ague. [Alnus.] 

"And under the alders that skirt its edges." 

Longfellow : Paul Reveres Ride. 

alder-branch, s. A branch of alder. 

"Trailing o’er the alder-branches." 

Longfellow: Song of Hiawatha, v. 


alder buckthorn, 5. The English name 
of the Ilhamnus frangula, a small shrub with 
ohovate entire leaves, axillary stalked, minute 
whitish-green flowers, two or three of them 
together, and dark purple berries with two 
seeds. It is found in woods and thickets in 
England, and flowers in May and June. Its 
berries are a hydragogue purgative, but are 
not now officinal. It was formerly called the 
Berry-bearing Alder. It is still sometimes 
termed the Black Alder. 

^ The Black Alder of America is the Prinos 
vertic Hiatus ; the Bed Alder of the Cape of 
Good Hope is Cunonia capensis ; and the 
White Alder of South Africa is Platylophns tri- 
foliatus; while that of North America is 
Clethra alnifolia. (Treas. of Bot.) 


» aid -er, a. & s. [A.S. aWor, ealdor; compar. 
of aid , eaW = old. ] 

1. adjective: Elder. 

2. As substantive: An elder; an ancestor. 

"01 alder et of ariuea and other adventures." 

Syr Gawayne, 95. 


•' Two seemlicb sou nee soone they haddeu. 

The alder bight Aliaaunder. as I right tell, 

And Sir Philip foraootbe bis lrobroder bight. 

Alexander (ed. Skeat), 21-23. 

ai der, *al-dyr, *al-ther, *al thir, 
* al-thur, * al-ler, * alre, * al-dre, 

genit. pi. of a dj. [A.S. ealra, genit. pi. of eal , 
al, cel - all, whole, every. Used only in com- 
position. Sometimes it is joined with a noun, 
but more frequently with an adjective, which, 
in almost every case, is in the superlative 
degree. (See the words which follow.)] 

'alder best, *aldyr-beste, *alther- 
best, a. Best of all. 

".For him, alas ! she loved alder-beet." 

Chaucer : Rooke of the Dutchetse. 


* alder cock. The cock of all — i.e., 
the leader of all. (See Hoare’s English Roots.) 


* alder cost, * alther-cost, adu. At 
the cost of all, or at one's chief cost, probably 
the former. 

" A»d which of yow that beretb him beat of alle, 
That is to seye, that telletb iu this caas 
Tales of best sentence aud of solas, 

Schal hau a super at your alther cost 
Here in this place sittynge by this post, 

Whan that we comeu ageyn from Cauturbery. 

Chaucer : C. T., 801. 


•aider -earst, a. [A.S. reresf = first.) 
The same as Alder-first = first of all. 
(Chaucer.) 

* alder eldest, a. Eldest of all. 

* alder fairest, * alther - fairest, 
* alther fairest, a. Fairest of all. 

" The alther fairest folk to see 
That iu this world may lounde be." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 

•alder first, * alther-first, a. First 
of all. 

” And alder/lrst he bad them all a hone. 

Chaucer : C. T., 9,492. 

" And ye that wilne to wynne worchipe in armes, 
Folweth me, for iu feith the lerst wil i bene, 

That smertli schal smite the alderdrst dint ." 

William of Palerne (ed. Skeat), 3,846. 

* alder-formest, a. Foremost, or first 
of all. 

" Williaiu and themperour weut alder-foremed, 
and Alphouus next after H'il/iam of Palerne, 
Skeat’s ed., 4.884-5. 


• alder-lievest, a. [From A.S. luf, lufe — 
love. In Ger. aller-liebit.] Loved most of all. 

"The mutual conference that my mind hath bad, 

In courtly company, or at my beads. 

With you, mine alder-lievest sovereign ; 

Makes me the bolder "—Shakesp. : 1 Hen, VI., l 1. 

• alder-lowest, a. Lowest of all. (Reliq. 
Antiq., i. 7.) 

• alder -most, * attber-moost, n. Most 

of all. 

" But althermooil iu honour, out of doute, 

They had a relik bight Palladiou, 

That waa her trust abovyn everyebon." 

Chaucer . Troilus <f Creseyde, bk. 1. 

• aider-next, *alther-nexte, a. Next 
of all. 

** The Saterday althernexte sewyng w 

Lydgate: Minor Poems. ( Wright .) 

• alder-sconlst, a. [A.S. scone = beauti- 
ful. Same as ALDEn-FAiREST(q.v.). (Chaucer.) 

• alder - wisest, * alther - wysest, 
altherwysest, o. Wisest of all. 

" And trewly hit syt wele to be so ; 

For altherwysest ban therwitb be pleayd." 

Chaucer: Troilus & Creseide, bk. 1. 
There are many other similar compounds. 

Al-der-a'-mln, s. [Corrupted Arabic.) A 
fixed star of the third magnitude, called also 
a Cepliei. 

al’-der-man, s. [Northumbrian aldomum ; 
from A.S.' ealdor = an elder ; man = man ; 
Ger. aldermann ; Fris. alderman ; generally 
supposed to be from alder (older), and man, 
alder heing the comparative of the Anglo- 
Saxon aid or eald . If so, then an alderman 
is so called from being, as a rule, well- up 
in years. But Dean Hoare thinks the term 
means not alderman, but of all the men chief. 
the alderman being the first in the council 
after the mayor. [Alder, in composition.) 

• 1. In Saxon times : A person possessed of 
an office of rank or dignity. The title Alder- 
man of all England was applied to the first 
subject of the realm, and, as Rapin informs 
us, corresponded to our Grand Justiciary. 
Other aldermen, or ealdermen, were governors 
of counties ; hence the English word earl. 
(See Hoare, pp. 94, 95.) Even kings were so 
called, as, for instance, Cerdic, founder of 
the kingdom of Wessex, and his son Cymric. 
The office reached its highest dignity about 
the times of Ethelred and his son Edward. 

"But, If the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 

Aud dare not he au alderman of war, 

Take to a shop, behind a counter lie.” 

Dryden : J uv. Sat. 

2. An apocalyptic “elder." (Rev. iv. 4, 10.) 

"For aungella and arcaugells all thei whit vseth, 

And alle aldermen that bene ante trouum.” 

Piers Ploughman, 690- L. 

3. One of the class of municipal officers 
ranking in dignity above the couucillors, and 
below the mayor, in the burghs of England 
and Wales. Iu the corporation of Loudon, 
which was not included in the Burgh Reform 
Act, the aldermen are elected for life. In 
England and Wales they are elected for six 
years, one half going out every three years. 
They are elected by the corporation, aud are 
oue-third part as numerous as the councillors. 
In Ireland they are elected by the distin- 
guished citizens or burgesses. In Scotland 
the word alderman is not in use, the corre- 
sponding term there heing baillie. Aldermen 
(and baillies) exercise magisterial functions 
like those discharged by justices of the peace. 

" But elbows still were wanting : these, some say, 

An alderman of CTipplegute contrived.” 

Coieper . Task, bk. I. 

al-der-man-9^, s. [Alderman.) The func- 
tion or office of an alderman. 

al der m^n ic,a. [Alderman.] Pertaining 
or relating to an alderman, or to the office 
which he fills. 


* alder highest, * althir-hegeste, a. 

Highest of all. 


al der-man'-I-ty, s. [Alderman.) 

I. The hehaviour and manners of an alder- 


’Tbis is the name that is abowne all names, name 
al'hirhegesle."— Richard Rolle de Hamjtole. 

• alder-last, * alder last, a. Last 

of all. 

"Aud alderlasl of everychon. 

Was peyuted Povert al aloou." 

Rom. qf the Rote. 

• alder least, aldyr leste, a. Least 

of all. 


man. 

" I would fain see au alderman In chjmia I that Is, a 
treatise of alUermainty, truly written ." — Ben Jonton: 
Staple of Sews, lii. 

2. The society or fraternity of aldermen. 

" Thou [London] canst draw forth thy forces, and fight 
The battles of thy nldermanity : 

Without the hazard of a drop of blood, 

More than the surfeits iu thee that day stood.” 

Ben Jonton : Underwoods; Speech acc. to Horace. 


Love, agents the which ho so affendith 
Ilyin self moost altherlest availleth." 

Chaucer: Troilus <k Creseide, bk. L 


al der-man-like, «. [Eng. alderman; -like,] 
Like an alderman. 


al-der- man-ly, a. [Eng. alderman ; -ly =. 
like.] Like an alderman ; pertaining to an 
alderman ; as might be expected from an 
alderman. 

*’ Wanting on aldermanly discretion." — Swift • 
J/iscell. 

al’-der-mam-ry, s. IAlderman.) The dig- 
nity or office of ail alderman. 

al -der - man - ship, s. [Eng. alderman ; 
-ship.] The same as Aldermanry. 

al-dern, a. Made of alder. 

"Then aldern boats first plowed the oceau.' 

J lay : VirgiL 

Al -der-neys, s. pi. [From Alderney, one of 
the Channel Islands.] A designation given to 
a breed of cattle, better termed Jerseys (q.v.). 

•aid fa’-der, s. A father-in-law. [Eld 

FATHER.) 

"Sir Alexander the athill thine aid fader bane 

The tlmre but gruuut me to eeve.” 

A l c zander, ed. Stevenson, 5,876-7. 

Al -dine, a. [From Aldus Manutins, a cele- 
brated printer who lived in 
Venice in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.] 

1. Aldine Editions : Edi- 
tions, chiefly of the classics, 
which emauated from the 
printing-press of Aldua Mauu- 
tins mentioned above. 

2. More recently the word 
has heen used for an edition 
of the English poets, designed 
to be of special excellence. 

dl’-dol, s. [Eng. ald(chyde) ( alcoh)ol .) 

Chcm. : C 4 H«0 2 = CH 3 CH(OH).CH 2 .CHO. 
A substance intermediate in its chemical 
characters between aldehyde and alcohol. It 
is a colourless, syrupy liquid ; at 135° it is 
converted into water and crotouic aldehyde. 
It is obtained by the action of hydrochloric 
acid at a low temperature on a mixture of 
aldehyde and water. 

• Al -drl-an, * Al'-dry-an, s . [Corrupted 
Arabic ] A star in the neck of the Lion (the 
constellation Leo). 

" Phebus hath left the augel merydvonol, 

Aud yit aseeudyug waa a best roial, 

The geutil Lyoun. with hi# Aldryan." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 10,577-9. 

Xl-dro-v&n' dine, a. [Named after Aldro- 
vandi.] Pertaining to Ulysses Aldrovandi, a 
celebrated Italian naturalist (1527 — 1605). 

Aldrovandine Owl: A name given by Mac- 
gillivray to the Scops-eared Owl ( Scops Aldro- 
vandi). [Scops.] 

* al’-dur fa-dur, s. [A.S. aldefwder = & 
grandfather.] An aneestor. 

•* . . . that wulde boue baue. 

Thiu aldurfadur Alexandre.” 

Stevenson : Alexander, Appendix, 1,049-50. 

ale, s. [A.S. aloth, alath, ealoth, ealath, eoloth , 
ealo, ealu, eala, eal; Dan. ale; Siv. 67; Dnt. 
eel; Ger. oel; Fr. ale, adopted front the Eng.; 
Gael, leann, lionn, ol, 611, v. = to drink, s.= 
drink, potations, drunkenness.] 

1. An intoxicating liquor, made by infus- 
ing malt in hot water, then fermenting the 
liquid so formed, and adding a bitter, usually 
hops. It differs from porter in having a less 
proportion of roasted malt. It was the 
favourite drink of the old Germans, the 
Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, &c. The old Welsh 
and Scots had two kinds of it, spiced and 
common ale, the former being legally fixed 
at twice the value of the latter. 

" His breed, his ale, waa alway after oou.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 343. 

TI As a rule, beer is the term applied to weak 
ale ; but in some parts of England this rule is 
reversed, and the weaker liquor is called ale. 

Medicated Ale is that in which medicinal 
herbs have been infused or added during the 
fermentation. 

* 2. A merry meeting iu a rural district. 
So called because the consumption of ale was 
a prominent feature in such gatherings. 

"Thataks is festival, appears from its sense in com- 
position ; as, among others, in the word9 Leet-ate, 

Lamb-afe, Whitson-c/?e, Clerk -uk*. and Church-ate,"— 

Warton : Hist. Png. Poetry, iii. 128, note. 

"On ember-eves, and holy ales " 

Shakesp. Pericles, i.. Introd. 

ale-bench, s. [Eng. ale, and bench ; A.S. 
cnlo-benc. ] A bench either iaside or outside 
of a public-house. 



IMPRINT OF 
ALOUS. 
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ale-berry— alembic 


*“ . . . uhe talketh now with you, to will h« talk 
when he is on the ait-bench.'— Banyan : P. P„ pt» L 

ale-berry, s. A beverage made by boiling 
tie with spice, sugar, and sops of bread; 
caadle, warm broth. 

44 Their ale-brrritj. cawdlea, possets, each one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale. 

But what are ccmpoeed of a pot of good ale." 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

ale-brewer, s. A brewer of ale. 

“The summer-made malt brews 111, and is disliked 
by most uf our ale -br evert ." — iter timer ; Buibandry. 

* ale-conner, * ale-kenner, * ale- 
founder, * ale taster, s. [Ale-conner or 
kenner means ooe who knows what good ale 
is.] One of four officers formerly chosen by the 
liverymen of the City of London, in common 
hall, on Midsummer Day, to inspect the mea- 
sures used in public-houses, audascertaiu that 
they were of the proper legal capacity 4 . Similar 
officers existed also in other parts of England. 

" Headborougha, tithine-men, ale-connert, and sides- 
men are appointed, in the oaths incident to their 
offices, to be likewise charged to present the offences 
(of drunkenness ).”— 'Act of ParL 21 Jac. /., ch. 7. 

* ale-cost, s. [Ale, and ccsf occurring in 
the Eng. word costmary ; Lat. coslum ; Gr. 
aoo-roy (kostos) — aa Oriental aromatic plant, 
Costus spedosus.) An old English name of 
the common costmary, Pyrethmtm tanacetum, 
formerly called Balsamita vulgaris, a compo- 
site plant. The appellation was given because 
the plant was put into ale. 

* ale-draper, $. A common designation 
for an ale-house keeper in the sixteenth 
century. 

** Well, I get me a wife : with her a little money ; when 
we are married, seek a house we must : no other oeeu. 
muon hare 1 hut to be an aleBraper"— B. Chettle: 
Kind-hart* Dreamet (ed. Rimbault). p 37. 

* ale-drapery, s. The selling of ale. 

“Two milch maydens that had *et np a shoppe of 
ale-drapery." — B. Chettle; Kind- hart* Dream* (ed. 
Rimbault J, p. 20. 

ale-fed, a. Fed with ale. 

"The growth of his ale-fed corps.”— Stafford: Siobe. 
1L«2- 

ale gallon, s. A gallon measure of ale. 
In the United States and Canada, an ale- 
gallon is to an imperial one, as 1 01695 to 1, 
(Slu tesman's Yea r- Book. ) 

ale-gill, s. [Eng. ale; g ill = ground-ivy.] 
A liquor prepared by infusing the dried leaves 
of ground-ivy in malt-liquor. It was reputed 
abstersive end vulnerary, and was used ia 
disorders of the breast and in obstructions of 
the viscera. 

ale-house, s. [Eng. ale, and house ; A.S. 
ealo, and Aus.j A house in which malt liquor 
(ale, beer, or porter) is sold, but no spirituous 
liquors ; a beerhouse. 

"They filled all the ale-hornet of Westminster and 
the Strand .”— Alaca id a. y ; Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

* ale-knight, s. A M knight “ of the ale- 
house; one who frequents an ale-house, and is 
its champion and defender. 

"The old ale-knightt of England were well depalnted, 
hy Hanville, iQ the ale-house colours of that time.* — 
Camden. 

ale measure, s. A liquid measure for 
ale. (Ash.) 

% The ale or beer measure at present nsed 
in Britain is the following 


2 Pints 

= 1 Quart written 

I qt. 

4 Quarts 

= 1 Gallon „ 

1 gaL 

9 Gallons 

= 1 Firkin „ 

1 fir. 

18 Gallons 

= 1 Kilderkin „ 

1 kil. 

36 Gallons 

= 1 Barrel „ 

1 bar. 

1* Barrel 

= I Hogshead ,, 

1 hhd. 

2 Hogsheads 

= 1 Butt 

1 butt 

2 Butts 

= I Tun 

1 tun. 


ale shot, s. A shot or reckoning to be 
settled for ale purchased or consumed. 
(JfV6sfer.) 

* ale silver, s. A duty paid to the Lord 
Mayor of Loudon by the ale-acllers within the 
City. 

* ale-stake, 5. A stake set as a sign 
before an ale-house. 

“ Aa gret a* it were for an ale-sfahef 

Chaucer .* The Prologue, 689. 

* ale-taster, s. Formerly an officer ap- 
pointed in every 4 court leet, and sworn to 
look to the assize and the goodness of bread, 
and ale or beer, within the precincts of that 
lordship, (i Vowel .) 


ale- vat, s. [Eng. ale, and vat; A.S. ealo, 
and fail. ] A vat in which ale is fermented. 

* ale-washed, a. steeped or soaked in ale. 

- - ale-wathed wit*.”— ShaJcetp. ; 1 Benry I’., iii. 6. 

ale-wife, & A woman who keeps an 
ale-house. 

" Ask Marian Racket, the fat ale-wife of Wincot, if 
•he know me not.” — Shaketp . . Taming of the Shrew; 
Induction, in 

a leak , a. [Eng. a = on ; leak.) Leaking. 

a lean'-Ing, pr. par. or adj. [Eng. a = on ; 
leaning.) 

Poet. : Leaning. 

" Weak Truth a-leaning on her crutch." 

Ten ny ton : To , a 

al -e-a-tor y, a. [Lat. a leatorius = pertaining 
to a gamester ; akafor = a gamester ; alta = a 
die or cube.] Pertaining to what is uncertain, 
and as if dependent on the throw of a die. 

Aleatory contract : A contract or an agree- 
ment of which the effects, whether they 
iovolve gain or loss, depend upon an uncer- 
tain event. ( Civil Law.) 

a-lec'-to, s. [From Alec to, one of the Furies.] 

1. The Alecto of Leach, a genus of Star- 
fishes, now more generally called by Lamarck's 
aarne of Comatula (q.v.). 

2. A genus of Polyzoa. Example, A. dicho- 
toma. 

* a-lec'-tor, $. [Gr. aXexrwp (alektor) = a 
cock : a, priv., and heurpur (lektron) — bed ; or 
rjXtKTcop ( elektor ) = the beaming sun.] 

ZooL : Merrem’s name for the birds of the 
gallinaceous taruily Cracidae. [Curasson.] 

a-lec-tor'-i-a (1). s. [Lat. alectorius = per- 
taining to a* cock.] [Alector.] A stone, 
called also Alectorius lapis, Alectorolithos, and 
Cock-stone, said by the ancients to be found in 
the gizzards of old cocks. They attributed to 
it many fabulous virtues. 

a-lec-tor'-i-a (2), s. [Gr. iA « xtu>p (alektor), 
and aAcKTpo? (alektros) = unwedded ; a, priv., 
and hfKTpov ( lektron ) = bed ; meaning that 
nothiog has been made out regarding the 
male organs of fructification.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
alliance Lichenales,and the order Parmeliacear. 
The A. Am bum is reported to be sedative ; 
the A. usneoide3 may be used for the same 
purpose as the Iceland Moss; and the A. 
jubata , a British species found on fir-trees, 
employed like archil for dy*ing. (Bindley: 
Veg. Kingd., 1S47, pp. 47, 48.) 

a Iec- tor - 6 - mach -'y, a-lec'-tryo- 
mach-y, s. [Gr. aAe*ru>p (alektor) = a cock, 
and p.d\ri ( mache ) = a fight.] A cock-light 

a-lec-trn rinae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. alec- 
tntrius); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -tiwr.J A 
sub-family of Muscicapids, or Fly-catchers. 
They are found in South America. 

a-lec-tru'-riis (Mod. Latin), a-lec'-trnre 
(Eng.), s. [Gr. aXeVrwp (alektor) = cock, and 
oi’pd (oura) — tail.] 

Zool. : Cock- tails. The typical genus of the 
sub- family of Birda called Alectrurinae (q.v.). 
The tail is loog, compressed, and able to 
be erected in so remarkable a way that the 
circumstance has suggested the generic and 
the popular names. Type, A. tricolor. 

a-lec-tru -rous, a. [Alectrurus.] Having 

* a tail like that of a cock. 

a lec' try-o man-^y, s. [Gr. d\cKT P wi* 

' (alektruon) = a cock, and uavreia (manteia.) = 
divination.] Imagined divination by means 
of a cock. A circle being described upon the 
ground, and divided into twenty-four equal 
portions, each with a letter of the alphabet 
inscribed in it, and a grain of wheat laid upon 
the top of a letter, a cock was then turned 
loose into the area, careful note beiog taken 
as to what grains of wheat he ate. The letters 
under the eaten grains were then made into a 
word or words, and were supposed to be of 
value for purposes of prophecy or divination. 
The practice was said ko have existed during 
the declining period of the Roman empire. 

A-lec -try-on, s. [Gr. iXexTpuiiv (alektruon) 

* — a cock.] A name given by Longfellow to a 
cock in a farm-yard. 

** And. from out • neichbourina’ furm-ywrd. 

Loud the cock Alectryrm crowed." 

Longfellow : Pegarut in Pound. 


a-lede, s. [A.S. leod — people, law.] Rula 

(Scotch.) 

"He Ungbt him ich a lede.' — Sir Trittram, p. 22. 


* ar-ledg e-ment, s. [From Eng. alegge (q. v.>] 
Ease; relief. (Skinner: Diet.) 

a-le e, adv. [Eng. a = to, at, or on ; lee.) 

Naut. : To or at that side of the vessel to- 
wards which the wind is blowing. The helm 
of a ship is alee when it is pressed closely to 
the lee side of the vessel. When this is*the 
case the fact is intimated in the words, 
*’ Helm ‘a alee; ” on hearing which -the sailors 
cause the head-sails to shake in the wind, 
with the view of bringing the vessel ebout 
The order to put the helm alee is generally 
giveo io the words ‘'Hard alee," or “Luff 
alee.” (Falconer: Marine Dirt., Ac.) 

aT-e-gar, s.. [Eog. ale and eager , io the sense 
of sour ; Fr. aigre = sour.] [Eaqer.] 

1. Properly: Sour ale; the acid produced 
when ale has undergone a fermeotatioa similar 
to that which converts alcohol into vinegar. 
It is used by the makers of white lead, by 
dyers, Ac., instead of vinegar. (Dyche: Diet.) 

2. Vinegar, from whatever source produced. 

* a-leg e, v.t. [Alegoe.] 


4 a-leg-e-aun 5 e, s. [Aleggeaunce.] 

* a-leg -er, a. [Fr. alegre and allegre ; Lat 
alacer. ) Sprightly, gay, filled with alacrity. 

•* . , . do all condense the spirits, and make them 
strong and aleger.‘ ~ -Bacon ; Sat. But.. Cent- viii., 
{ 738- 

+ a^leg ge, * a-leg e, v.t. TFr. alleger = to 
lighten, to disburden, to relieve. In A.S. 
alecgan, alecgean is = to lay down.] [Allay.] 
L To alleviate, to lighten. 

" The joyous time now nigheth fast. 

That shall alegge this hitter blast. 

And slake the winter sorowe." 

Spenter: Shepheardt Calender ; Bardk. 

2. To absolve from allegiance. (Scotch.) 

"All his liegis of alkyu greis 
Conditiounys, statis. and qualiteis. 

Lev it and twit alegit he 

Of alkyu aith of fewU." Wyntoun, ix. 20. 

* a-leg ge, v.t. [Alleqe.] 

* a-leg -ge aun 9 e, * a-leg’-e-aun 5 e, *. 

[Alegge.] Alleviation. 

'* VVhat boo tea it him from death to be unbound. 

To be eapti T ^ (1 > n endlesse doraunce 
Of sorrow and despeyre without alcggeaunce.” 

Speruer; P. (».. HI., v. 42. 

a-leg -get, pa. par. [Alegge.] Alleviated, 
allayed.] 

" Alle the surgyens of sal erne so sone ne couthen 
Uaue your langoures a-lcgget i leue for sotbe.” 

William qf Palerne (Skeat ed.), 1.033-4. 

* ale -hoof, s. [A.S. ealo — ale ; heafod = 

head. In Dut. eiloof is = iv 7 .] A plant, the 
grouad-ivy (Xepeta glechoma). It was called 
alehoof, as being among the old English the 
chief ingredient io ale. [A leg ill.] 

“Alehoqf. or ground-ivy, is, in my opinion, of the 
most excellent and most general use and virtue, of 
any plants we have among us." — Temple. 

a-le id e, pa. par. [A.S. alegd = deposed, 

* frightened. ] Abolished, put down. 

" Pes among the pnple he put to the resume, 

A-leide alle luther lawes that long had been vsed.” 
William qf Palerne (ed. Skeat), S,24(k 

* al -eis, s. Old spelling of Aloes. 

*a-leive, v.t. Old form of Alleviate. 


a 



-lem -bic, * a-lem -bilte, «. [Fr. 

ulambique; Sp. A'Port. atomtn/Me; ItaL lim 
bicco; Arab, alan- 
bik : al= the ; an&ifc 
= a chemical ves- 
sel] A vessel made 
of glass or copper, 
which was formerly 
used fordistillation. 

The lower part of it, 
shaped like a gourd 
(in Lat cucurbita ), 
was called in con- 
sequeoce cucurbit ; 
whilst the upper 
part, which received 
the steam and con- alembic. 

densed it, was 

named the head, and had a beak, which 
was fitted into the neck of a receiver. The 
alembic has now, in a large measure, given 
place to tbe retort and the worm-still. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t. 
or, wore, wplf, work* who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule,»full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e, ey — a. ew = u. 
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" Viols, croslets, and subllmfttories ; 
Coucurbites, and alembikes eekc.'* 

Chaucer: V. T., 12,721-2. 

" This art the Arabian Geber taught. 

And in alembict, finely wrought, 

Distilling herbs and flowers . . 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, L 

Sl-em -broth, s. (Arabic.) 

Alchemy : Alembroth, or salt of alembroth, 
was (1) an alkaline salt believed, like the 
celehrated alkahest [Alkahest], to have the 
power of dissolving bodies and promoting the 
separation of metals from their ores. It con- 
tained HC1 2 .2NH 4 C1.0 Ho. (2) A double salt 

of corrosive sublimate and sal-ammoniac, 
HgCl^NHqClfc.HoO. 

a-length' (Eng.), a-lenth' (Scotch), adv. 

* (Eng. a = at or on; length.] At length ; un- 
folded to full length ; stretched out at full 
length. 

&l-e-och'-a-ra (ch guttural), s. [From Gr. 
aA*o« ( aleos ) — warm : dXea (alca) = warmth, 
heat: and xa<pu> (chaird) = to rejoice; 

(c/iara) = joy.] A genus of beetles belonging 
to the section Braehelytra and the family 
Tachyporidce. Some species deposit their 
eggs in rotten turnips, aud the larvse, when 
hatched, feed afterwards in large numbers on 
the decaying bulbs. 

* tU'-eois, s. Old form of Alleys (?> 

Milit. Arch.: Loopholes in the walls of a 
fortified building through which arrows might 
be discharged. 

a-lep'-i-dote, «. (Gr. a, priv., and Xew.'s 
(lci>is), genit. Xe7r*Aos (fcpidos) = a scale ; 

(hpo) = to strip off a rind or husk.] Any tisb 
without scales. 

a-lep-o-9eph'-a-lus t s. [Gr. d, priv., x*™ 
Qcpis) = scale, and <e<pa\rj (kephale) = head. 
Having the head bare of scales.] A geaus of 
fishes belonging to the order Malacopterygii 
Abdomiualee, and the family Esocidae (Pikes). 
Type, A. roslratus, from the Mediterranean. 

Sl'-e^e, s. [Sp. alerce = the larch-tree ; from 
Lat. larix; Gr. Xdp<f (larix) = the larch ( Larix 
europaia. ] The Spanish name for the European 
larch and the American speciea of the Pine 
family akin to it. 

" Ou the higher parts, brushwood takes the place of 
larger trees, with here aud there a red cedar or au 
alerce pin e.— Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. 
xiiL 

al ert', adj. & s. [Fr. alert e ; Sp. alerto; 

' Hal. all' erta = on the watch ; erta= hill, 
declivity ; stare all’ erta — to stand on one’s 
guard (lit., on the hill); erto = steep, upright ; 
Lat. credits — upright, erect, lofty ; pa. par. 
of erigo = to put up straight, to erect.) 

A. As adject ire.* 

1. Watchful, vigilant ; not to be thrown off 
one’s guard. 

"The malecontents who were leagued with France 
were alert and full of hope."— Macaulay : Hilt. Eng., 
Ch. xv. 

2. Brisk, sprightly, quick in movement, 
«md flippant in speech and conduct. 

"I saw an alert young fellow that cocked his hat 
upon a friend of his. and accosted him, ‘ Well, Jack, 
the old png ia dead at last-* “—Addiion : Spectator. 

B. As substantive : Watch. 

On ths alert : On the watch, on one’s guard ; 
ready in a moment to atart up and act. (Used 
specially of a military or civil watch, but also 
of a political party, or of an individual, &c.) 

" Nestor gives the watch an exhortation to be on 
the alert, and then re-enters within the trench. ’— 
Gladstone: Studies on Homer, voL iii., 85, 36. 

a-lert ly, adv. [Eng. alert, -ly.] In an alert 

* mauuer, briskly. 

al-ert'-ness, s. [Alert.) Cheerfulne99 in 

* undertaking work ; alacrity ; aprightliness. 

"... In energy, alertness, and discipline, they 
were decidedly superior to their opponents. —J/a- 
caulay : Hkt. Eng., ch. XX. 

•-le-thl-ol'-d-gy, 3. [Gr. dX>j0eia ( aletheia ) 
' — truth ; *o logy. ] 

Logic: That part of logic which treats of 
truth and error, and lays down rules for their 
discrimination. (Hamilton: Logic , iv. 69.) 

&l-e' tris, s. [From Gr. aXctop (afeiar) = 
wheaten flour, the plants being powdered 
over with a klud of inealy-looking dust; dAeo 
(aleo) — to grind.] A genus of North American 
plants belonging to the order Haemodoraceae 


(Blood-roots). The A. farinosa is the most 
intense bitter known. In small doses it is a 
tonic and stomachic, and has been found use- 
ful in chronic rheumatism. In large doses it 
produces nausea and vomiting. 

t ill-ett'e, s. [Fr., dimin. of aile — a wing.] 

Arch.: A small wing; a jamb or door-post ; 
the face of tiie pier of an arch ; the border or 
a panel which overshoots a pilaster. 

Sl-eiir-I'-te^, s. [In Fr. aleurit ; Gr. aXevpCrns 
(aleurites) — made of wheateo flour.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Euphorbiacese (Spurge-worts). The best 
known species ia the A. triloba, which grows 
in the Moluccas, in India, and elsewhere. 
The nuts are believed to he aphrodisiac. The 
Tahitians chew the gummy substance which 
exudes from the seeds. In Ceylon gum-lac is 
made from the A. laecifera. 

*ll-6Ur'-3 man-9y, s. [Gr. a\evpopavrelov 
( cdeuromanteion ) = divination from flour ; 
aXevpov ( aleuron ), generally in the pi. dXtt/pa 
(aleura) = flour, and pavreia ( manteia ) = divi- 
nation.] Divination by means of the flour 
with which the victim was besprinkled. 

al-eiir-om'-e-ter, s. [Gr. dxevpov (aleuron) 
= fine flour, and Eng. meter.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the bread-making qualities 
of wheaten flour. 

al eiir -one, s. [Gr. a Xevpov (aleuron) — fine 
flour.] 

Chem. : A name for the protein granules 
found ia the endosperm of ripe seeds and in 
the cotyledons of the embryo. 

* a-lev'-on, a. Old form of Eleven. 

* a-lew, s. [Halloo.] A clamour, outcry, 
howling, lamentation. 

"Yet diJ she not lament, with loud alew 
As women wont, hut with deop sigh9 and singulfs few.” 
Spenser : F. Q., V. vi. IS. 

ale'-wifo, a loof (pi. alevnves or aloof s), s. 
[North Ainer. Indian.] 

Zool. : Clupea serrata, an American fish of 
the Herring genus. 

Al-ex-and'-er, s. [Lat. Alexander; Gr. 'AXf£- 
avApos (Alexandras). (1) The original name, 
of Paris, who figured in the siege of Troy. It 
was given because of his success in defending 
the shepherds of Mount Ida, among whom he 
was brought up, against robbera and wild 
beasts. From a Alfa (alexo) — to ward or keep 
off ; aw'jp (antr), genit. a vipov (andros) = a man : 
“defending men.” (Liddell £ Scott.) (2) The 
world-renowned Alexander of Macedou, born 
B.C. 356, died B.C. 323. (3) A multitude of 
other men in ancient and modern times called 
after the Macedonian king. ] 

Alexander's foot, s. [Named after No. 
2.] The name of a plant; the Pellitory. 
(Skinner.) [Pellitoby.] 

zil-ex-and'-er^, s. [A corruption of Lat. 
olusatrum, the specific name of the plant ; from 
Lat. olus — kitchen herb, and aXru.rn — black.] 
The Engliah name of the Smymium olusa- 
trum, a plant of the order Apiaceae (Umhelli- 
fers). It is from three to four feet high, with 
bright yellow-green, slightly aromatic, leaves 
and flowers of the aarae colour in dense round 
umbels. It is most frequently found near 
the sea. It was formerly cultivated instead 
of celery. 

Al-ex-an -dra, j. [The feminine form of 
Alexander.] 

1. Rom. Hist. : One of the nursea or attend- 
ants of the Emperor Nero. 

2. Eng. History: Wife of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, and eldest daughter of 
Christian IX. of Denmark. 

3. A$fron.; An asteroid, the 54th found. 
It was discovered by Goldschmidt, on the 
11th of April, 1858. 

Ai-ex-an-drian, Al-cx-an -drine, a, 

&. s. [From the name of Alexander the Great.] 

A- [From Lat. Alexo ndrinus — pertaining 
to Alexandria, the maritime capital of Egypt, 
named after Alexander the Great, its founder.] 

I. As adjective : 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to Alexandria. 

Bot.: The Alexandrian laurel A popular 
name for the Au&us racemosus, which is not 


a laurel at all, hut an aberrant member of 
the Liliacese, or Lily family. [Rosens.) 

2. Hist. : Pertaining to the celebrated school 
of Alexandria, or some one of the philosophies 
which emanated thence. 

Alexandrian School of Philosophy. In a 
general sense: The teaching of the series of 
philosophers who lived in Alexandria nearly 
from the commencement of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ou to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Specially, the teaching of the 
Neo-Platonista, who attempted to spiritualise,- 
harmonise, and modify for the better the 
several pagan faiths and philosophies, with 
the view, among other results, of raising a 
barrier against the advance of Christianity. 
[Neo-Platon i sts. ] 

IL As substantive : 

1. A native, or, more loosely, an inhabitant 
of Alexandria. 

2. A person attached to one of the Alexan- 
drian philosophies. 

3. The same as B., I. (q.v.). 

B. [From a kind of verse used in a French 
poem on the life of Alexander the Great, 
published in the twelfth century. (In Fr 
alexandrin; Sp. & Port, alexandrino.). J 

LAs substantive : 

Prosody ; A kind of verse consisting of 
twelve syllables, or of twelve and thirteen 
syllables alternately. It is much used in 
French tragedies. English alexandrines have 
twelve syllables. The last line from Pope 
quoted below is an example of one. 

'• Our numbers should, for the most part, be lyrical. 
For variety, or rather where the majesty of thought 
requires it. they may be stretched to the English 
heroic of flve feet, and to the French Alexandrine of 
six." — Dry den. 

" Theu, at the last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along." Pope : Essay on Criticism. 

II. As adjective: Pertaining to an Alexanr 
drinc ; having twelve syllables. 

Alexandrian Judaic, a. Pertaining 
to or emanating from the powerful Jewish 
colouy long resident in ancient Alexandria. 

"... the Alezandrian-judiac theology.”— 
Straun: Life of Chrlit, Trans. 1846, VoL L, § 46. 

al-ex-an'-drite, s. [Named after Alex- 
ander I., Czar of Russia.) 

Min. : A variety of ehrysoberyl, of a green 
colour by daylight or magnesium light, but 
an amethyst colour by gas or candle light. 
It is an aluminate of glnciua. It is ortho- 
rhombic. Hardness, 8‘5 ; sp. gr., 3‘64. Lustre 
vitreous, transparent. Found in the Ural 
Mountains. 

al-ex -i-pharm ic, al ex i-pharm'-i- 
cal, * al-ex-i-pharm / a-cal, a. & s. [In 

Fr. alexipharmaque, adj. & s.; Sp. aud Port. 
alexipharmaco, adj. ; Lat. alexipharmakon ; 
Gr. aXefi<£ap/ua*o? (aleripharmakos), fr. aXe£« 
(atero) = to ward off; <f>dppaxov ( pharmakon ) 
= medicine, drug, remedy.] 

A. As adjective: Constituting an antidote 
against poison. 

B. As substantive: An antidote against 
poison. 

Jtf-ex i-ter -l-al, al-ex J-ter'-io, al-ex- 
I ter l cal, a. k s. [In Fr. alexitere. adj. & 
a.; Port, 'alexiterio: from Gr. dXt^TTjpios 
(alexeterios) = able to keep or ward off, from. 
dXe£a> ( alexo) — to ward off.) 

A. As adjective: Acting, or at least given 
as an antidote against poison. 

B. As substantive : Au antidote against 

poison. 

* al ~ey, «. [Alley.) 

al-ey-ro'-dcs, a - aXeupd>d»?r (ale ur odes) — 

like flour : dXtt/po* (aleuron) = wheaten flour: 
el&oq (eidos) = form, appearance.) A genus of 
insects of the family Aphids, of which one 
species, the A. proletellce, is often found in 
large numbers on cabbage, broeoli, &c. 

al fal fa, s. [Sp. from Ar. 

provender.] A fodder plant of the family 
Leguminotte, eomewhat resembling clover. 
( ff’eafern U. S.) 

* al-fer -3s, * &l-far'-es, a. [O. Sp. alfirts; 
sp. alfirel — au ensign, from Arab, al-fciru 


boil, bojf; p6ilt, J6^1; cat, 9 Cll, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; 'expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tion, -sion, -cioun = shun ; -£lon, -tion = shun, -tious, -sious» -cions — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b 9 l, del ; dre — der. 


US 


alfet— Algiabarn 


(i al = the, and faris = a horseman).] An ea- 
aign or staadard bearer. 

** It may b« said to have beeo adopted for a time as 
au English word, being in use in our army during the 
civil wars of Charles I. In a MS. in the Harleian Col- 
lection. No. 6,So4, § 96. among papers of that period, it 
Is often repeated. ' A If era John Mannering, A If ere* 
Arthur Carrol,' Ac S—Xarcs. 

* &1 fet, s. [Low Lat. alfetum , from O.E. al = 
burning, and/rf = vat.] The caldron used in 
the ordeal of boiling water. 

* al -fin, * al-fyn, s. [Alphvn.] 

Xl fon -si-a, s. [Named after Alphonso 
Esterse, Duke of Ferrara.] 

Bot. : An old genus of palms belonging to 
the section Cocoina?. It is now merged in 
Eheis (q.v.). One species, the A. amygdalina, 
has been computed to have as many as 
207,000 male dowers in a spathe. (Lindley : 
Veg. King., p. 134.) 

*al fri-dar i-a, ' al fHd a-ry, [Deriv. 
uncertain, prob. Arab.] 

Astrol. : “A temporary power which the 
planets have over the life of a person." (Kersey.) 

" I II ffude the cuspe, and alfridaria.‘‘ 

Albumazar, iu Bodsley, vii. 17L 

al'-ga (pi. al'-gse), s. [Lat. — sea-weed,] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Sea- weed. 

“Garlanded with alga or sea-grass.* 

Ben Jonton : Masque of Blackness (IntrocL). 

2. Bot. : Any plant of the Algales. 
ill-ga-^e-je, al'-gse, s. pi. [Alca.] 

Bot. : An order of flowerless plants belong- 
ing to the class Thallogens, and containing 



GROUP OF ALQ.E. 

4 . Diatoms. 2. Protococcus 3. Spirogyra. -1. Fucus 
5. Couceptacle of Fucus. «. Oogonium. 7. AntheridUl 
branch. 8. Oosphere with antherozoids. 9.Sargat$um 
bacciftrum. 

what are commonly denominated Sea-weeds, 
with other allied species. Lindley elevates 
the Alga? into an alliance called Algales, 
which he divides into live orders. [Algales.] 

&1 -gaa-ol'-o-gy, &c. [See Algology and its 
derivatives.] 

ftl'-gal, a. & s . [Alga.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to sea-weeds, or to 
the botanical order of Alga?. 

•’By clearing off the algal growth. "—Pate .■ British 
JUotlusks, iv. 185. 

B As subst. : Any individual of the Algales 
(q.v.). 

’* In many algals the cellular spores are surrounded 
by cilia.”— Encgc. Brit. (9th ed.), v. 69. 

algal alliance, s. 

Bot. : The Algales (q.v.). 

Sl-ga -les, s . pi . [Lat. alga = a ea-weed.] 
[Aloa.] t 

Bot. : An alliance of plants, belonging to 
{he class Thallogens, and consisting of Sea- 
weeds and their allies. The species are 
flowerless, without proper leaves, but the 
higher species have lobed fronds formed of 
uniform cellular tissue, and the sporules con- 
tained in thee®. The alliance contains five 
orders : Diatomacea?, Confervace®, Fucaceie 
the typical one), Ceramiace®, and Characea? 
q.v.). Another division given of them is 
into Melanosperme®, or olive-spored ; Kliodo- 
speime®, or rose-spored ; and Chlorosperme®, 
or green-spored. In 1827, Lindley estimated 
the known species at 1,904. The most highly- 
organised and typical of the Algales inhabit 
the ocean, their geographical distribution in it 
being marked, like that of plauts on land ; 


others occur in fresh water, and some on damp 
soil, rocks, walls, or glass. 

al-ga-ro-ba, s. [From Algarrobo, a town in 
Andalusia : or from Arab, al = the ; kharroub 
= carob-tree. ] 

1 . The carob-tree, Ceratonia siliqua, which 
is one of the Ca; sal pi me®. [Cabob. 1 

2. Certain South American species of Pro- 
sopis, belonging to the sub-order Miinose®. 

”... where there is a Mdv rill of water, with a 
little vegetatiou and even a few a Igarroba trees, a 
kind of mimosa. 1 *— Darwin : Voyage round the World, 
ch. xvi. 

algaroba bean, s. The name given to 
the pods of the Ceratonia siliqua , which are 
imported from Spain. 

al'-gar-dt, al -gar-dth, s. [Either Arabic 
or named after its inventor, Algarotti, * 
physician of Verona.) 

Chem. : The name of an emetic powder. It 
is a pale fawn-coloured crystalline precipitate, 
consisting of a compound of trichloride and 
trioxide of antimony, obtained by pouring 
antimonous chloride, SbClg, dissolved in HC1, 
into water. Alkaline solutions dissolve out 
the chloride and leave the oxide. 

* al -gat, * algate, * al-gates (Eng.), 
* al'-gait, * al-ga-tis (Scotch), atlv. [A S. 
al-geats = always, altogether; af = all, whole, 
and geat, gat — & gate, door, opening, or gap.] 
[Gait, Gate; Agate, Agates, Agatis.] 

1. Always, continually, at all times, under 
all circumstances. 

” He hud hem algates wake and pray." 

Bonarentura, 357. 

" That he was deed er it was by the mar we: 

And thus algates housbondes had sorwe. 

Chaucer: C. T . 6,337-8. 

2. Altogether, wholly. 

** And how and whan it schulde harded be, 

Which is unknowe algal unto me.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,559-60. 
•'Criates curs mot thou have, hrother art thou myn; 

And if I schal alaate be beten anoo 

Criates curs mot thou have, hut thoi be that oon." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 114— 116. 

3 . In any way, by any or by all means, on 
any terras. 

" AlUandrine algate than after (that) throwe 
Bi-thoucht hire feel busily howe best were to wercbe 
To do 'ft illiara to wite the wille of hire lady." 

William of Palcrne, Skeat’a ed., 649—651. 

4. Certainly, of a truth, verily, indeed, 

'* And seyd, ’ My fadyr euer lastyng. 

Shall my dere sone dye algate l * 

Bona ventura, 698, 699. 

5. Nevertheless. 

“ But if thou algate lust light virelayes. 

And looser songs of love to under f on g, 

Who hut thy selfe deserves sike Poetes praysef ” 
Spenser: Shep. Cat, xi. 

&l'-gaz-el, s. [ Arab, al = the ; gazl = gazelle.] 
The ’name given to a species of antelope, tlie 
Antilope Bezoastica, inhabiting Western Africa, 
in the vicinity of the Niger and in Gambia. 
It is about 5 feet 2 inches long, and 3 feet 5 
inches high. The horns are separate from 
each other. They are about 3 feet long, and 
have their lower half annulated with thirty- 
six rings. 

Xl'-ge-bar, s. [Arab. al = the; gebar ; Heb. 
or (gibbor) = brave, strong, energetic. 
Used in Gen. x. of a hunter : -Qa (gabhar, 
gabher) = to be strung or brave.] A poetic 
name for the constellation Orion, viewed as 
resembling a strong man or a hunter. 

“Begirt with many a hlazing star. 

Stood the great giant Al gebar. 

Orion, hunter of the beast 1" 

Longfellow : Occultation of Orion. 

If In using the expression “ Occultation of 
Orion,” Longfellow explains that lie speaks 
not astronomically, but poetically. He is well 
aware that Orion cannot be occulted, but only 
the individual stars of which it is composed. 

Al-ge-bra, s. [In Sv\, Dan., Dut., Ger., 
Sp., Port., and ltal. algebra ; Fr. algebi-e. 
Evidently all from Arabic. Many etymologies 
from this language have been given. It has 
been taken from the Arabic phrase, al jebr e al 
mokabalah= restoration and reduction (Penny 
Cyclo.). This view is essentially adopted by 
Wedgwood, who spells the phrase eljabr tea el 
mogabala, and renders it = the putting together 
of parts , and equation.] What Sir Isaac 
Newton termed unii'ersal arithmetic. The 
department of mathematics which enables one, 
by the aid of certain symbols, to generalise, 
and therefore to abbreviate, the methods of 
solving questions relating to numbers. It 
was not till a late period that the Greeks be- 


came acquainted with algebra, the celebrated 
treatise of Diophaatus not having appeared 
till tbe fourth century, A.D. The scienc- 
came into Westera Europe through the Arabs, 
who probably derived it from the Hindoos. It 
conducts its operations by means of alpha- 
betical letters standing for symbols of num- 
bers, and connecting signs (+ — , Ac.) repre- 
sentative of arithmetical processes. Of the 
letters, those near the commencement of the 
alphabet — a, b, c, d, &c.— generally stand for 
known quantities ; and those towards its end — 
x, y, and z— for unknown ones. One of the 
most important operatious in algebra is the 
solution of vvliat are called equations— a beau- 
tiful and interesting process which, without 
tentative guesses of any kind, fairly reasons 
out the number or numbers for w hich one or 
more unknown quantities stand. 

” The Greek .4 tgebra was as nothing in comparison 
with the Greek Geometry ; the Hindu Geometry was 
aa little worthy of comparison with the Hindu 
Algebra." — Calcutta Reinew, ii. (1846), p. 540. 

Double Algebra: A terra introduced by Prof. 
De Morgan fur ^ kind of algebra, which he 
thus defines 

" Signification of Symbols in Double Algebra. 
— This particular mode of giving significance 
to symbolic algebra is named from it? mean- 
ings requiring us to consider space of two 
dimensions (or area), whereas all that ordinary 
algebra requires can be represented in space of 
one dimension (or length). If the name be 
adopted, ordinary algebra must be called 
single .” — De iVor^au : Trigonom. and Double 
Algebra (1849), c. v., p. 117. 

al-ge-bra ic, al-ge-bra'-i-cal t a. [Eng. 
algebra ; - ic. In Port, algebra ico.) 

1. Gen. ; Relating to algebra ; containing 
operations of algebra. 

" In the case of algebraic reasoning. . .** — Her- 
bert Spencer, 2nd ed., vol. iu. p. 19, § 28L 

'* Its algebraical conditions will be the following." 
—Airy on Sound (1868), p. 44. 

2. Spec. : Having but a finite number o< 
terms, each term containing only addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and ex- 
traction of roots, the exponents of which are 
given. (In this sense it is opposed to trans- 
cendental.) 

Algebraic curve : A curve, the equation, oi 
which contains no transcendental quantities : 
a figure, the intercepted diameters of which 
bear always the same proportion to their 
respective ordinates. 

Algebraic signs ; Symbols such as 4 - (plus) 
the sign of addition ; — (minus) that of sub- 
traction ; x or, that of multiplication ; -j- that 
of division ; and ( ) implying that the 

quantities within parentheses are to be treated 
as if they were but a single one. 

al-ge-bra -l-cal-ly, adv. [Algebraic.] By 

the process or processes used in algebra. 

”... this, however, h«j not been proved alge- 
braically." — Airy on Sound (1868), p. 122. 

al-ge-bra'-ist, s. [Eng. algebra ; -ist. In 
Ger. and Dut. algebraist.] One whu is pro- 
ficient io algebra. 

”... the aynthetick and annlytlck method* of 
geometricians and algebrautt . . ,”—WatU : Logic. 

al-ge-bra' ize, v.t. [Eng. algebra; -we.] To 
reduce to an algebraic form, and to aolve by 
means of algebra. 

Al-gel'-ba, s, [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the second magnitude, called also 7 1 
Leouis. 

* al -gen, v . t . [Halgen.] 

Al -gen-lb, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the second magnitude, called also 7 
Pegasi. 

Al-ger-i ne. a. & s. [From Algiers, in tbe 
north of Africa, now the capital of Algeria.] 

L As adjective : Pertaining to Algiers. 

IL As substantive : A native of Algiers. 

al'-ger-Ite, s. [From M r. Francis Alger, an 
American mineralogist.] A mineral, a variety 
of Scapolite, which is reduced hy Dana under 
Wemerite, though he has a Scapolite group 
of Unisilicates. He considers algcritc as an 
altered scapolite, allied to pinite. It occurs 
in New f Jersey. 

Al -gi-a-bar'-i-l, s. [From the Arabic.] A 
Mohammedan sect who attribute all the actions 
of men, whether they be good or evil, to tbe 
agency of God. They are opposed to the 
Alkadarii (q.v.). 
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t fil’-gld, a. [In Fr. atgide ; from Lat algidus.] 
Cold. (Coles.) 

iU-gid'-I-ty, 5l'-gid-ness, s. [From Lat. 
algid us = cold. ] Coldness. 

"Algidity, algor. " — Cotes ; Eng. arid Lat. Diet. 

51-glf-ic, a. [Lat. algificus; from algus = 
cold, and fade = to make.] Producing cold. 
(Johnson.) 

51-god’ on-lte, $. [Named after the silver 
mine of Algodones, near Coquimbo, in Chili, 
where it is found,] A lustrous mineral, con- 
sisting of 83 '50 parts of copper, and 16*50 of 
arsenic : found both in North and South 
America. 

Al'-gOl, 5. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed star 
in Medusa’s head, in the constellation Pel- 
sens. It is called also 3 Persei. Tt is techni- 
cally of 2£ magnitude ; but really varies in 
brilliancy from the 2nd to the 4th magnitude 
in 3i hours, remaining thus for about 20 
minutes. In 3J hours more it is again of 
the 2nd magnitude, at which it continues for 
2 days 13 hours, after which the same series 
of changes takes place again. 

51-gd-ldg^Ic-al, a . [Eng. algologfy); -ical.] 
Pertaining to algology. 

5l-gol -o gist, s. [Eng. olgolog(y); - ist. ] 
One who studies algae ; one versed in algology. 

51 gol‘-o gy, 5. [Lat. a lg(a) ; suflf. -ology.] 
Bat. : The study of Alg«. 

51 gor, s. [Lat. algor = coldness.] 

Med. : Any abnormal coldness iu the body. 
(Parr: London Med. Diet., 1809.) 

Xl gdr-es, 5. [Corrupted Arabic.] A star of 
the third '’magnitude, called also S Corvi. 

* 5l-gdr-ithm, * aT-gor ism, • al-gor- 
I§me, * al’-grim, s. [Arab.] Arithmetic; 
numerical computation. [Aworim.] 

*’ He [Oerbert] certainly was the first who thought 
the algorithm from the Saracens, and who 11 lus .rated 
it with such rules as the most studious in that science 
cauuot explain."— War ton : Hitt, of Eng. Poetry, iii. 46. 

* aT-gose,a. [Not from Lat. aZ<7osws = abound- 
ing in sea- weed, but from alqor or algus = 
coldness ; tdgeo — to be cold, to leel cold. ] 
Full of cold ; very cold. (Johnson.) 

51'-gous, o. [Lat. algosus = full of, abound- 
ing in sea-weed ; alga =■ sea-weed. j Pertain- 
ing to sea-weed ; abounding iu sea-weed ; 
resembling sea- weed. 

5T-guaz'-il, s . [Sp. alguacil ; Arab, al — the, 
and wuzir = an officer, a lieutenant, a vizier.] 
In Spain: An inferior officer of justice, 
whose duty it is to see the decision of a judge 
carried into execution ; a constable. 

“The corregldor, in consequence of roy information, 
has 3ent this alguazil to apprehend you. ''—Smollett - 
Gil Blot. 

51 gum, 51 -mug, s. [Ileb., pi, 
(ctZ^tmmiro), 2 Chron. ii. 7, 10, 11, and with 
the letters transposed, (almuggim), 

1 Kings x. II, 12. According' to Max Miiller, 
from the Sanscrit word valguka — sandal- 
wood ; ka is a termination, and valgu has 
almost the sound of algum .] The wood, ap- 
parently sandal wood, which Solomon and 
Hiram's mariners brought from Ophir, pro- 
bably at the mouth of the Indus, along with 
gold, ivory, apes, and peacocks. The terms 
for apes and peacocks, like that of algum , and 
the corrupted form almug, are primarily of 
Sanscrit origin ; and there can be no doubt 
that they were brought directly or circuit- 
ously from India, and seemingly from Malabar. 
(See Max M tiller’s Science of Language.) [San- 
dal- wood, Ape, Peacock.] 

51 hag'-i, s. [Arabic.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Fabaeere (Leguminous 
Plants), and the sub-order Papilionacese. It 
contains the Camel-thorns, A. comelomm , A. 
viavrornm, &c. They are, as the name im- 
plies, thorny plants, which are fouud in the 
desert, and afford food to the camel as he 
traverses those wastes. Several species of 
Camel'a-thorn, allied to .4. maurorum, pro* 
duee a kind of manna in Persia and Bokhara, 
but net, it is said, in India, Arabia, or Egypt. 
[Manna.] ° 

Al-h5m’ bra, [Arab. = a red house.] The 
palace and fortress of the Moorish sovereigns 
of Grenada, in Spain. It was built in the 


year of the Hegira 675 = A. D. 1 273. Extensive 
and splendid ruins of it still exist. 

“ He pass'd the Alhambra's calm and lovciy bowers, 
Where elept the glistening leaves and folded flowers." 

Uemuns: The Abcncerraye, c. 1. 

al-hen’-nau s. [Arab. aZ = the, and henna.] 
[Henna.] * 

al'-i-as, adv., s. y & adj. [Lat. adv. = other- 
wise.] 

A. As an adverb : 

Law: A term used to indicate the various 
names under which a person who attempts to 
conceal his true name and pass under a ficti- 
tious one is ascertained to have passed during 
the successive stages of his career. 

*1 Used in a similar sense in ordinary lan- 
guage. 

“Nor Verategan, alias Rowly, [bad 'undertook '= 
undertaken! the confidence to render well-nigh all the 
considerable gentry of this land, from the etymology 
of their names, Teutoincks. "—.Sir T. Herbert : Travels 
p. 396. 

B. yfs a substantive : 

1. A second name, or more probably one of 
a string of names, assumed by a member of 
the criminal classes to render his identifica- 
tion difficult. 

“ . . . forced to assume every week new aliases 
aud new disguises," — ,1/acaitfa.y ; Hitt. Eng , ch. xx>. 

* 2. Formerly : A second writ or execution 
issued against a person when the first had 
failed of its effect. The first was called a 
capias, requiring the sheriff of some county to 
take a certain person that he might be sued 
on a specified charge. If the answer were 
Non est inventus (lie is not found), then an 
alias writ went forth in which these words 
occurred, Sicut alias jrrwcipimus (as we have 
formerly commanded you). If this failed, a 
pluries writ followed. [Pluries.] (Blcick- 
stone’s Comment. , bk. iii., ch. 19; also Appen- 
dix, p. xv.; bk. iv., ch. 24.) It was abolished 
by 15 and 16 Viet., c. 76, § 10. 

C. adjective : In a similar sense to B. 2, 
as “ an alias writ." 

51-l-bl, s. [In Lat. not a substantive, but an 
adverb = elsewhere, in another place.] 

Law: A plea that the person accused of 
having committed a crime, perpetrated, of 
course, at a certain place, could not possibly 
have done what was laid to his charge, inas- 
much as he was “elsewhere” at the time 
when the breach of the law occurred. If he 
substantiate this, he is said to prove an alibi. 
" • ■ ■ characteristically negligent in taking steps 
to verify the abb* which he had set up." — Daily Tele - 
graph, 8th Oct., 1S77. 

t al’-i-ble, a. [Lat. alibilis, from alo = to 
nourish.] That may be nourished. (Johnson.) 

* al i-cant, * 5l'-i-cant, * 51-i-gaunt, 
* 5l-li-gant, s. [Named from Alicante, a 
province and fortified city in Spain ] A kind 
of wine said to be made near Alicant from 
mulberries. (A r am.) [Allegant.] 

“You’ll blood three pottles of alicant, hy this light. 
If you follow them.”— O. PI., iii. 252. 

*' ■ - - A« the emperor had commanded, the wine 
(as farre as my judgement gave leave) being alligant.” 
—Sir Thomas Smith : Voyage to Russia (1605). 

51-1- da' -da, 5l'-i-dade, s. [In Sp. alidada, 
from Arab.] “The label or ruler that moves 
on the centre of an astrolabe, quadrant, or 
other mathematical instrument, and carries the 
aight,” (Blount: Glossog ., 1719.) 

a'-li-en, a. & a. [In Ital. alieno , from Lat. 

=(1) belonging to another person or 
thing net one’s own ; (2) not related, foreign, 
strange ; (3) unsuitable ; (4) hostile ; (5) dis- 
eased in body or mind ; fr. alius = another.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of foreign extraction ; having been born 
or had its origin in another country ; or 
simply foreign. (Used specially of man, the 
inferior animals, plants, or countries.) 

" . . . no honourable service which could not be 
as well performed by the natives of the realm as by 
alien mercenaries."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 
"The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, aud apples not her own."— Dryden. 

” Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On atien shores." Tennyson ; The Lotos-eaters. 

Alien Priories: Priories filled solely by 
foreign monks. These were suppressed in 
the time of Henry V., and the lands given to 
the crown. They were not again revived in 
Britain. (Blackstone : Comment ., bk. iv., ch. 8.) 

2* Foreign, with the added sense of being 
estranged from in nature or affection. 


3. Estranged from ; averse to ; hostile to, 
wheresoever born. (Used of persons.) 

“Oft with Its fiery force 

His arm bad quelled the foe, 

And laid, resistless, in its course. 

The alien armies low."— J. Montgomery 

In this sense used witb from or to. 

“The sentiment that arises Is a couvictiou of the 
deplorable state of nature to which sin reduced us ; a 
weak, ignorant creature, alien from Ood and goodness, 
and a prey to the great destroyer "—Rogers : Sermon. 

4. Incongrous with ; inconsistent with ; not 
fitted to harmonise or amalgamate with ; in 
contrariety to the genius of; adverse to. 
(Used of things.) 

"To declare my mind to the disciples of the fire, hy 
a similitude not alien from their profession."— Boyle. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : One born in another country 
than that in which he now resides ; a foreigner. 

“. . . for he said. I have been an atien In a 
strange land."— Exod xvin. 3. 

“Our inheritance is turned to strangers, our houses 
to aliens. " — Lam. v. 2. 

If It is sometimes followed by from or to. 

". . . being aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel." — Ephes. ii. 12. 

" The lawgiver condemned the persons, who sat idle 
In divisions dangerous to the government, as aliens to 
the community, and therefore to be cut off from it"— 
A dtlison : Freeholder. 

II. Technically: 

Law : A person born out of the British em- 
pire, and whose father is not a British subject. 
The whole body politic may be divided into 
three classes : natural-horn subjects, consti- 
tuting the great mass of the people ; aliens, 
or foreigners residing in Britain, but not 
naturalised ; and denizens, who are naturalised 
aliens, The children of aliens, if the former 
are born in Britain, are denizens. Formerly an 
alien could neither purchase nor inherit landed 
property, and in commercial matters he was 
taxed more heavily than natural-born subjects. 
(Blackstone’s Comment. , bk. iv. , ch. 10.) By the 
Act 7 and 8 Viet, c. 66, passed in 1S44, various 
restrictions on aliens were swept away. 

alien ami, or amy, s. [Fr. aim = 
friend.] [See Alien-friend.] 

alien-duty, s. The duty or tax formerly 
paid by aliens on mercantile transactions in 
larger measure than by natural-born subjects. 

alien-enemy, s. An alien belonging to 
a country with which Britain is at the time 
at war. (Blackstone’s Comment., bk. i. , ch. 10.) 

alien friend, ami or amy, s. An 

alien belonging to a country with which 
Britain is at peace. 

alien-nee, 8. [Fr. = born.] A man 
born an alien.] 

# a li-en, * al'-i-ene, v.t. [Fr. alUncr ; fr. 
Lat, aZteno.] The same as Alienate (q. v.). 
Used ( 1 .) Of property : 

“If the son atien lauds, and then repurchase them 
again in fee, the rules of descents are to be observed, 
aa If he were the original purchaser. ’—U a le : Hist, of 
Common Law. 

". . . our whole estate aliened and cancelled." — 
Jeremy Taylor : On Forgiving Injuries. 

(2.) Of the affections or desires : 

" The king was disquieted when he found that the 
prince was totally aliened from all thonglits of, or 
inclination to, the marriage."— Clarendon. 

a -li-en-a-hil' i-ty, s. [Eng. alien ; ability. 
In Fr. alitnabilite.] Capability of being alien- 
ated. (Used of property.) 

a'-li-en-a-ble, a. [Eng. alien; - able . In Fr 
nZie;ia&Ze.] That may be alienated. (Used of 
property.) 

“Land is alienable and treasure is transitory, and 
both must pass from him hy his own voluntary act. 
or by the violence of others, or at least by fate.* — 
Dennis: Letters. 

a'-H-en-age, s. [Eng. alien; -age.] The 
state of being an alien. 

"Why restore estates forfeitable on account of 
alienage t " — Story. 

a'-li-en-ate, v.t, [Lat. alienatus, pa. par. 
of alieno « to make another’s ; to estrange ; 
alienus = belonging to another, foreign, alien.) 

1. Law and Ord. Lang. : To transfer one’s 
title to property to another; to dispose of 
property by sale or otherwise. Whilst the 
feudal law existed in full force, it was not 
permitted to any one to alienate his property 
without the consent of the superior lord 
Ultimately, however, the right became esta- 
blished by successive steps, and one may now 
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alienate an estate really his own by sale, gift, 
marriage settlement, devise, or other method. 
Anciently, a person alienating lands and tene- 
ments to another, cootrary to law, as a punish- 
ment forfeited them altogether. This heavy 
penalty was specially enforced against the 
king's tenants in capite; most, if not all, 
private vassals escaped from it Afterwards 
the forfeiture was modified into a fine for 
alienation. (Blackstone: Comment., bk. ii., 
chaps. 18, 19 ; bk. iv., eh. 33.) [Alienation, 
Mortmain.] 

He could oot alienate one acre without purchasing 
a license.'— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

2. To estrange the affections from one who 
before was loved, or from a government, 
dynasty, or ruling house, to which loyalty 
was felt 

. . then try mind was alienated from her, 
like as try mind was alienated from her sister 
Ezek. xxiii. 18 . 

I shall recount the errors which, in a few months, 
alienated a loyal gentry and priesthood from the 
House of Stuart.'' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

a -li-en-ate, «. & s. [Lat. aliennlus, pa. par. 
of alieno — to make another's, to estrange.] 

A. As adjective: Estranged; withdrawn in 
affection from. 

•' O alienate from God. 0 spirit accursed, 
Forsaken of all good." Milton : P. L., bk. v. 

B. As substantive : An alien ; a stranger. 

'* Whosoever eateth the lamb without this house, 
he is an alionate."~Stapleton : Fortran* of the Eaith, 
foL US. 

a-H-en-at-ed, pa. par. & a. [Alienate.] 

'* His eye survey'd the dark Idolatries 
Of ahenatod Judah." Milton: P. L., bk. 1. 

a'-U-en-at-iig, pr. par. [Alienate, r.] 

a-li-en-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. aiicnofioTt, from 
Lat* alienatio .) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of alienating. 

II. The state of being alienated. 

Used (1) Of the transference of property by 
gift, sale, or otherwise, from one to another. 
(See B ) 

“ God put it into the heart of one of our princes to 
give a check to sacrilege ; her successor passed a law 
which prevented all future alienation* or the church 
revenues. " — A tterbury. 

(2) Of the estrangement of the affections 
from one previously loved, or from a govern- 
ment to which loyalty was felt ; the transfer- 
ence of the desires from one object of pursuit 
to another. 

" It is left hut in dark memory, what was the 
gromid of his defection, and the arienarion of his 
heart from the king." — Bacon. 

(3) Of the aberration of reason in an insane 
person ; delirium. 

“ Some things arc done by man, though not through 
outward force and impulsion, though not against, yet 
without their wills ; as in alienation of mind, or any 
like inevitable utter absence of wit and Judgment." 
Booker. 

B. Trchn ically : 

Law : The transference of land or other pro- 
perty from one person to another. Alienation 
may take place by deed, by matter of records, 
by special custom, and hy devise. 

Alienation in Mortmain : An alienation of 
lands or tenements to any corporation, aole or 
aggregate, ecclesiastical or temporal. 

Alienation Office : A place tn which all writs 
of covenants and entries were carried for llie 
recovery of the fines levied upon them. It is 
now abolished. 

a - li - en - a - tor, s. [Lat. alienator; Fr. 
alienateur.) One who alienates (spec., of pro- 
perty). 

“ Some of the Popish bishops were no less alienator* 
of their episcopal endowments.'— Wharton : Life of 
Sir T. Pope, p. 40. 

* a'-li-ene, v. Old spelling of Alien. ( Black- 
stone .)* 

a’-li-en-ee, s. [Eng. alien; -ee.) One to 
whom property is transferred. 

‘•The forfeiture arises from the locapacity of the 
alienee to take,"— Black* tone Comment., bk. li. 
ch. xvliL 

a’-li-en-Ism, s. [Eng. alien; -ism.) 

1. The state of beiog an alien. 

“The law was very gentle In the construction of the 
disability of ollenirm." — Kent. 

2. The treatment or study of mental diseases. 

a'*ll-en-Ist, s. [Alienism.] One devoted to 
the study or treatment of mental diseases. 


a'-li-en-or, $. [Eng. alien ; - or . ] Ooe who 
alieuates or transfers property to another. 
"... for the alienor himself to recover lands 
aliened hy him during bis insanity ,"— Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. li.. ch. xix. 

t a-life, adv. [Eag. a = on ; life.) On my life. 
(A mild oath.) 

“ I love & ballad in print a‘-life."—Shaketp. : 
Winter '* Tale. lv. 4. 

a-llf-er-ous, a. [Lat- ala = a wing ; and 
fero = to bear.] Bearing wiogs ; possessing 
wings. (Johnson.) 

a'-ll-fonn, a. [Lat. ala = wing ; forma = form, 
shape.] Wing-formed ; shaped like a wing. 

a-llg'-er-oiis, a. [Lat. aliger, from ala = a 
wing; and gero — to bear, to carry, to have.] 
Bearing wings, i.e. possessing wings. (John- 
son.) 

a-light' (gh silent) (1), v.i. (pret alighted , or, in 
’ poetry, alit). [A.S. (a)liiitan, gdihtan = to 
alight, to descend from ; from liht, leht — 
light, not heavy. The meaning is thus to 
lighten anything by removing a weight from it.] 

1. To descend, as a bird from the wing; to 
cease flying and rest upon the ground. 

"That there should be geese and frigate-birds with 
webbed feet, either living on the dry land or most 
rarely alighting on the water .”— Darwin : Origin of 
Specie*, ch. vL 

“ I saw his wing through twilight flit, 

And once so near me he alit, 

I could have smote, hut lacked the strength." 

Byron: Mazeppa. 8. 

2. To descend, as a person from a carriage, 
or from horseback. 

" My lord, a l ig * ting at his usual place. 

The Crown, took notice of tax ostler’s face." 

Coteper: Retirement, 585. 

3. To reach the grouod, aa falling snow, or 
anything else descending from the sky, or 
from above one. 

■■ But storms of stones from the proud temple’s height 
Pour down, and on our battered helms alight." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Encid ii 554. 

4. To stop, to pause as a man on foot running. 

" Caaoe running in . . . 

But he for nought would stay his passage right. 

Till fast before the king he did alight." 

Spenser : P. (f.,1. xii 24, 25. 

5. To light on, happen on, meet with. 

“ By good fortune I alighted on a collection of MSS. 
in the btate- paper office. — /Vouch* : Hitt. Engt, iv. 549. 

a-light' (gh silent) (2), v.t. [A.S. alihtan.) To 
* make light, to remove a weight from, to lighten. 

a-light (gh silent) (3), v.t. [A.S. alcohtan, 
alyhtaii = to illumine; leoht = light.] 

1. To illumiae, to give light to. 

M For to wjssen hem by night 
A fiery piller hem alight." 

Gower : C. F-, ft. 183. 

2. To set alight, to set light to. 

" Anoa fer sche alight.” Layle Freinr, 199. 
a-light 7 (gh silent), a. [Alight, v.] Alighted, 
as from a horse or vehicle. 

" How that we bare ne In that ilke night, 

Whan we were in that ostelrie alight.’ 

Chaucer: C. T., 728. 724. 

a-lightf (gh silent), adv. [Alight(3),t.] Lighted, 
a-llght-ing (gh silent), pr. par. [Alight.] 

t a-lign' (g silent), v.t. & i. [Fr. aligner = (1) 
to lay out in a straight line, (2) to square.] 

A. Trans. : To measure by means of a line ; 
to regulate or adjust by means of a line. 

B. Intrans. : To form a line, as soldiers do. 

a-lign'-ment (g silent), s. [Eng. align ; -menf.] 
In Fr. alignement.] 

1. The act of adjusting by means of a lioe. 

2. The state of being so adjusted. 

3. The line of adjustment 

4. Engin. : The ground-plan of a road or 
earthwork. 

a-li ke, * a-ly'ke, «. 9c adv. [A.S. onlic, anlic, 
on — on flic = like.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. The same ; without any difference. 

"... the darkness and the light ore both alike 
to thee."— Ps. cxxxix 12. 

2. On the same model. 

“He fashioneth their hearts alike.”— Pi. xxxiii. 15. 

% This adjective never precedes the noun 
which it qualifies. 

B. As adverb : Equally. 

" . . . thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall be alike 
good."— Eccle*. xt «. 


t alike-minded, s. Like-minded ; simi- 
lar in mind or disposition. 

“ I would to God, not you only that hear me thia 
day, but all our brethren of this land, were alike- 
minded.'— Bp. Hall; Bern., p. 82. 

al'-im-a, s. [Gr. a\ipot (halimos) = belonging 
to the *sea : aXs (hah) = the sea, ] A genus ot 
Crustaceaus belonging to the order Stoinapoda 
and the family Phyllosomid®. Example, the 
transparent Alima of the warmer seas. 

al'-i-ment, s. [In Fr. aliment; Sp., Port., A 
ltal. alimento; Lat. almentum, from alo = to 
nourish, to feed.] 

1. Lit. : Nutriment supplied to an organised 
body, whether animal or vegetable ; food. 

“ Though the aliment t of insects are for the most 
part In a liquid form . . Griffith'* Cuvier, voL 
xiv., p. 70. 

2. Fig. : That which tends to nourish, aud 
consequently to perpetuate anything. 

”. . . he saith they were but aliment* of their 
sloth and weakness, which, if they were taken away, 
necessity would teach them stronger resolutions." — 
Bacon ; Colour* of Good and Exdl, cu. x 

Scotch Law : The maintenance which parents 
and children are reciprocally bound to accord 
to each other when a necessity for it exists. 
(It is used also for similar obligations.) . 

al'-l-ment, v.t. [From the substantive. In 
Fr. alimenter ; Sp. and Port, alimentar; ltal. 
alimentare.) To furnish with food and oilier 
necessaries of life. 

al-i-ment’-al, a. [Eng. aliment; -a?.] Per- 
taining to aliment ; fitted to supply aliment ; 
nutritive. 

"... and the making of things inalimental to 
become alimental in ay be an experiment of great 

e rofit for making new victual "—Bacon : Eat But.. 
eat. vi l , § 649. 

al-i-ment -al ly, adv. TEng. alimental ; -ly.) 
So aa to furnish aliment 

* ' The substance of gold is i □ viaclble hy the powerf u 1 1- 
est action of naturall beat. and that not only aliment ally 
In a suhstanti.il imitation, but also medicamentally in 
any corporeal conversion.’ — Browne: \ ulynr Lrrourt. 

al i mcnt'-ar-i-ness, s, [Eog. alimentary ; 
-ness.] The 'quality of being alimentary ; that 
is, furnishing nourishment. (Joftuson.) 

al- 1 -rnen t'^V-ry, a. [Eng. aliment; -ary. 
In Fr. alime'ntaire ; Port. A ltal. alimentin' io ; 
from Lat. alimentari-us.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to aliment, as the "alimentary 
canal." (See B., I.) 

2. Furnishing aliment. 

•" Of alimentary roots, some ore pulpy ai>d very 
nutritious; as turnips and carrots. These have a 
fattening quality.” — Arbuthnot : Aliment*. 

B, Technically : 

L Physiology: 

1. Alimentary Canal : The great tube or 

dnet hy which the food ia conveyed through 
the body. 

". . . including the alimentary canal.''— Owen : 
Mammalia (18591, p. 57. 

2, Alimentary Compartment : The lower part 
of the pharynx, which is dilatable and con- 
tractile. It affords a passage for the food 
from the mouth to the oesophagus. (Todd d 
Bowman: Physiol Anat., vol. ii., 185.) 

3. Alimentary Mucous Membrane : The mem- 
brane which lines the interior of the long and 
tortuous passage by which food taken into 
the mouth makes its way through the body. 
The duets of the mucous, as well as some 
other glands, open Into it. (Todd tC Bowman: 
Physiol Anat, vol. ii., 1G2.) 

4. Alimentary Tube : The passage by which 
the food makes way through the body from 
the mouth downwards. (Ibid., p. 185.) 

II. Law. Alimentary Law: The law hy 
which parents are held responsible for the 
alimentation of their children. Iu Scotch Law 
it ia called obligation of aliment. 

&l-i-ment~a -tion, s. [Eog. aliment; - at ion . . 
Io Ger. & Fr. alimentation ; Sp. ab'Tnciifacioa.'j 
1, The act or quality of affording nourish- 
ment. 

"... they [the t*eth] are subservient in man oot 
only to aJimcntati >«, but to beauty and tq>eecb."— 
Ou-en: Claxsif. of the Mammalia (1859), pi 50. 

2. The state of being aourished by assimila- 
tion of matter received into the body or frame. 
"Plants do nourish, inanimate bodies do not: they 
have an accretion, but no afim#arorion."— Bacon: 
Eat. Hist. 

al-i-ment'-ive ness, s. [Eng. aliment, -ive, 
-ness.] 
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Phren. : A protuberance on the brain or 
skull, alleged to constitute the organ which 
imparts the pleasure which is 1’eit in eating or 
drinking. 

t al-i-mo -ni-ous, a. [Eug. alimony; -ous.] 
Pertaining to nourishment. 

"The plethora renders us lean, hy suppressing our 
spirits, whereby they are incapacitated ul digesting 
tne alimtmtou* humours into flesh.’’— Harvey : Con- 
sumption. 

al'-i-mon-y, s. [Lat. alimonia and alitnonium 
= nourishmeut, susteuauce ; from alo = to 
nourish.] 

Iaiw : (a) The proportional part of a hus- 
band's income allowed a wife for her support 
during a matrimonial suit ; also (b) that granted 
her at ita termination. In matrimonial liti- 
gation between husband and wife, he is obliged 
to allow her a certain sum, generally a fifth of 
his net income, whilst the suit continues ; 
and if she establish ground for dissolving the 
marriage, he must give her what the court 
directs. She is not., however, entitled to 
alimony of any kind if she elope with an adul- 
terer, or even desert her husband without 
adequate reason. 

" Till alimony or death them parts." Hudibras. 

Al'-i-dth, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the third magnitude, called also e Ursae 
Majoris. It is situated in the tail of the 
imaginary “ Bear.” This star is often used iu 
observations for finding the latitude at sea. 

5T l-ped, a. & s. [In Sp. & Port, alipede. 
From Lat. alipes : ala = a wing, and pes, genit. 
pedis = a foot. ] 

A. As adjective: Wing-footed; with toes 
connected together by a membrane which 
serves the purposes of a wing. 

B. As substantive: An auiiual whose toes 
are connected together by a membrane which 
serves the purpose of a whig. The Bats, or 
Cheiroptera, have this structure. 

5T-ip-lte, s. [Gr. aXnriis (alipes) = without 
fat: a, priv., and Sinus (lipoe) = fat, without 
fat ; and -ite ~ A Wuq (lithos) = a stone. So 
named because it is not unctuous.] A mineral 
of an apple-green colour, containing about 
thirty-two per cent, of oxide of nickel. It 
occurs in Silesia. Dana makes it distinct 
from, though closely akin to, pimeiitc. The 
British Museum Catalogue regards the two 
as identical. Alipite is sometimes written 
Alizite. [Pimelite.] 

al'-i-quant, «. [In Ger. ali/juant ; Fr. o U- 
quante. ; Sp. & Port, aliquunta ; Lat. aliquantus 
= somewhat (great), or somewhat (small) ; 
hence, iu considerable quantity or number. 
From the root ali- = any, and quantus = great.] 
Pertaining to a number which doea not 
exactly measure another number, but if used 
as its divisor will leave a remainder. Thus 4 
ia an aliquant part of 7, for 7 -s- 4 = I, with a 
remainder of 3. 

«[[ Aliquant is the opposite of aliquot. 

Sl'-i-quot, «. [In Ger. aliquot ; Fr. aliquote ; 
Sp. & Port, aliquota ; Ital. aliquoto. From 
Lat. aliquot = somewhat, some, a few.] Per- 
taining to a number which will measure 
another given one exactly, that is, without 
leaving a remainder. Thus 4 is an aliquot 
part of 8, for 8 -r 4 = 2 exactly. 

" Iu place, then, of measuring this precise aliquot 
part, . . Herschtl : Astron., 5th ed. (1858), $ 213. 

al'-ish, a. [Eng. ale ; -ish. ] Resembling ale ; 
having some, at least, of the qualities of ale. 

*’ Stirring it. and beating down the yeast, gives It 
the eweet alish taste .” — Mortimer : Husbandry 

s. [Lat. alisma; Gr. ahiapa ( olisma ) 
= the water-plantain.] 

Pot.: A genus of plants of the natural order 
Alismacese, or Alismads. Three species occur 
in Britaiu : the A . pluntago, or Greater Water- 
plantain; the A. natans, or Floating Water- 
plantaiu ; and the A. ranunculoides , or Lesser 
Water-plantain. The first is the best known. 
It is frequent in lakes, rivers, and ditches, 
and has pale, rose-coloured liowers, witli six 
stamens. The Oalmncks eat its rhizoma, 
having first dried it to take away its acidity. 

Sl-is-ma'-ce-w, or al-is'-m5ds, s. pi, 
[Alisma.] * 

Bot. : An order of endogenous plants, with a 
perianth of six pieces, the three outer being 
herbaceous, and the three inner petahmt. The 
ovaries are numerous. The genera Actinocar- 
pus, Alisma , and Sagittaria (q.v.) are British. 


al’-is-dn-lte, 3. (Named after Mr. R. E. 
Alisou, of Chili ] A mineral ; a variety of 
covellite. Colour, deep indigo blue, tarnishing 
on exposure. Compos. : sulphur, copper, and 
lead. It is fouud in Chili. 

al-l-sphe’-noid, s. <& a. [Awkwardly com- 
pounded of a mixture of Latin and Greek. 
Lat. ala = a wing ; Gr. <r<t>qv (s phen) = a wedge, 
and el6o* (eidos) = form, shape.] 

A. As substantive : One of the greater wings 
of the sphenoid hone at the base of the skull. 

•\ . . tbe foramen ovale pressing the aZLsphenoicL" 
—Flower : Osteology of the Mammalia (1370), p. 118. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to, or connected 
with, the greater wings of the sphenoid bone. 

"Through this the external carotid artery runs for 
part oi its course, and it has been c&lled the alisphenoid 
canal." — Flower: Otteology of the Mammalia (1370), 
p. 118. 

* a-lit'e, adv. [Eng. a; and little, contracted.] 
A little. 

*’ And though thy lady would alite her greve, 

Thou 8 halt thy peace hereafter make. 

Chaucer : Troilut, hk. lv. 

t al'-i-truftk, s. [Lat. ala = a wing ; and Eng. 
trunk, from Lat. trunvus.) 

Entom. : The thorax of an insect ; that por- 
tion of the body or truuk to which the wings 
are affixed. 

* al'-i-tiire, s. [Lat. alitura.) Nourishment. 
(Blount: Glossographia, 2ud ed., 1719.) 

a -li ve, *a-ly’ve, * a -life, *6- li fe, 
* on live, a. [ A.S. on life = in life, alive ; on 
= on, in ; l(f =• life.] 

L Literally : Iu a state of life; living, as 
opposed to dead. 

“ . . . and No;ih only remained alive, and they 
that were with him in the ark.’’— Gen. vii. 11 

It is sometimes used simply to give em- 
phasis to the noun with which it agrees. At 
first this was doue iu formal aod serioua com- 
position ; now it is colloquial, and even begins 
to carry with it a slight tinge of the ridi- 
culous. 

“John was quick, and understood business ; hut 
no m:in alive was more careless in looking into his 
accounts."— Arbuthnot. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Existent, as opposed to extinct ; remain- 
ing ; continuing. 

"... I had uot left a purse <zJir® in the whole 
ar iny."—Shaketp. : H’i/rter'j Tale, iv. 4. 

To keep alive, v.t. : To maintain in such a 
state of continued existence. 

“Hence Liberty, sweet Liberty, inspires 
And keeps alive his fierce but nobie fires." 

Cowper : Table Talk. 

“This fame, if due to her beauty, would probably 
have kept her uame alive." — Gladstone : Studies on 
Homer, l. 167. 

2. Of quick, susceptible temperament ; or, 
for tlie time being, highly active iu mind or 
body, especially iu the phrase all alive. 

*' She's happy here, she's happy there, 

She ia uneasy everywhere ; 

Her limba are all alive with joy.” 

Wordsworth ; Idiot Boy. 

3. Swarming with living beings in active 
movement ; thronged, crowded. 

"In a few minutes the Boyne, for a quarter of a 
mile, was alive with muskets and green boughs." — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., chap, xvu 

4. In a spiritual sense: Temporarily or per- 
manently free from the power of siu ; having 
sin dead within one, or being one's self dead 
to it. 

“ For I was alive without the law once : hut when 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died."— 
Rom. vii. 9. 

o. Sensitive, attentive. (With to or unto.) 

” Likewise reckou ye also yourselves to be dead 
ludeed unto sin. bnt alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. ’— Rom. vi. 11. 

al-lZ-ar'-Ie, a. [Eng. alizar(in) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or derived from madder. 

alizarlc acid, s. [ Phth ali c- acid.] 

al-iz’-ar-In, s. [From alizari, the name given 
to madder in the Levant ] 

Chem.: C^HhOj^CioH^CO-OHIo. The chief 
colouring matter of madder (Rubia tinctoria). 
It crystallises in red prisms, slightly soluble 
in water or alcohol, but dissolving in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, also in alkaline liqnids. 
It is a feeble dibasic acid. Heated with zinc 
dust, it is converted into anthracene. Nitric 
acid oxidiaes it iato oxalic and phthalic 
acids. Alizarin has been produced artificially 
by oxidising anthracene to anthraquinone, 
converting the latter into dibromanthraqui- 


boil, bo^; prnit, j<S^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-tion, -sion, - cloun = shun ; -«rion, -tion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. 


none, and beating this with caustic potash, 
the two atoms of Br are replaced by (Oll^j. 

51-iz-lte, s. [Alipite.] 

ftl-ka-dar’-It, S. lArab. alkadan — a decree.} 

A mong the Mohammedans : A sect who 
maintain free-will as opposed to the doctrine 
of eternal, absolute decrees. They are a 
branch of the Motazalites, and have for their 
theological opponents the Algiabarii (q.v.). 

al'-ka-hest, s. [Iu Ger. alkahest; Sp .alkaest; 
Arab. al = the; Ger. geist — ghost, spirit; 
all spirit : or Low Lat. alk(alc ) e$t = it is an 
alkali; = all spirit; spirit of salt.] A word 
first used by Paracelsua, and adopted by his 
followers to signify (1) what was fancied to 
be a universal menstruum, a liquid capable 
of resolving all bodies into their constituent 
elements; (2) fixed salts volatilised. 

&l-ka-bes'-tic, a. [Eng. alkahest ; -ic,] Per- 
taining to the alkahest. 

Al-ka'ld, s. [Corrupted Arabic.} A fixed 
star of the 2$ magnitude ; called also Beuet- 
nasch, and n Ursa: Majoris. [Benetn ascii.] 

dl'-kai-a-mide, ar-cal-&-mide,s. [From 
alkali and amide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : Au amide containing both acid and 
alcohol radicals. 

al-kal-es'- 5 en 5 e, al-kstl es’-^en-^y, s. 

[Eng. alkalescent; -ce, -cy.] The state of be- 
coming alkaline, or the tcndeucy to do so. 

5,1 kal es’-9ent, a. (Eug. alkal(i); -escent, 
from Lat. crescens = increasing. In Fr. alcales - 
cent ; Port, alcalescente.] 

1. In process of acquiring the properties of 
an alkali, or possessing a tendency to become 
alkaline. 

"All auimal diet la alkalescent or antl-Acld.’’— 
Arbuthnot. 

2. Bot. : Having the properties or effects of 
an alkali. Example, Rumcx acetosa . 

al'-kad-i, * al’-cal-y, s. [In Sw., Ger., & 
Sp. alkali; Fr., Port., and Ital. alcali. From 
Arab, al = the, and kali = plants of the genus 
Salicoruia (Glass-wort), which, being burnt, 
left behind a white residuum now called 
alkali. The word was then first a botanical, 
and afterwards a chemical one.) A salt of 
any kind which effervesces with acids ; but 
•now the term is used to denote a strong base, 
which is capable of neutralising acids, so that 
the salts formed are either completely neutral, 
or, if the acid is weak, give alkaline reac- 
tions. Alkalies turn reddened litmus blue, 
turmeric paper brown, and most vegetable 
purples green ; they have a soapy taste, act 
on the skin, and form soaps with fats. The 
fixed alkalies are the hydrated oxides of the 
alkaliue metals and metals of the alkaline 
eaidhs. The volatile alkalies are ammonia 
and the amines of Organic Chemistry ; their 
salts are volatilized at a moderate heat. The 
term alkali in commerce usually means caustic 
soda or potash, impure, NaHO or KHO ; both 
are used in the arts for the manufacture of 
glass, soap, and many other purposes. Caustic 
potash is used in surgery as a cautery. 

” Salt tartre, alcaly, and salt preparat " 

Chaucer : C. T., 12,7*8. 

alkali metal, s. A metal whose hydrate 
is an alkali. The alkali metala are all mona- 
tomic, oxidise in the air, and decompose water 
at ordinary temperatures. They are potas- 
sium, sodium, bthium, caesium, and rubidium. 

alkali-works, s. pi. Manufactories where 
alkali is prepared. Also applied to those in 
which carbonate of sodium is manufactured 
from common salt, by converting it into sul- 
phate of sodium through the action of sul- 
phuric acid, and roasting the sulphate of 
sodium with a mixture of chalk and coal-dust. 
Alkali works are regulated by Acts of Parlia- 
ment, 26 and 27 Viet., c. 120, and 3i and 32 
Viet., c. 36. 

al-kal-i-fi'-a hle, a. [Eng. alkali fy ; -able.) 
Capable of being converted into an alkali. 

al'-kal-I-fied, pa. par. & a. [ Alkalify.] 

51'-kal-l-fy, v.t. & i. [(1) Alkali ; (2) the v.t 
from Lat. facio = to make ; the v.i. from^o = 
to become, the passive of/acio.] 

1. Trans.: To convert into an alkali. 

2. Intrans. : To pass into the state of an 


a?; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. -xhg» 
-hie, -die, &c. = hel, del ; dre = der. 
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alkalige nous— all 


alkali ; to be converted into or become an 
alkali. 

Al-kal-ig'-en-ous, a . [Arab., &c.. alkali and 
Gr. 'it-wd-a {gennad) = to beget; from yewa 
(genna) — birth ; the causal of yiyvopat (W 7 * 0 * 
mai) = to be born.] Generating or producing 
alkali. 

51-kal-im -efc-er, s. [la Ger. alkalimeter, 
from Arab., &c., alkali ; and Gr. pirpov 
(metrori) = a measure.] An instrument in- 
vented by SI. Deseroizilles for ascertaining 
the amount of alkali in commercial potassa 
and soda by neutralising it with a standard 
acid solution. It is called also burette. One 
of another kind has beeo contrived by Dr. 
Mohr of Coblentz. It consists of a graduated 
tube with a shorter glass tube attached to it, 
and a clamp by which the flow of tbe liquid 
can be regulated. 

al-kal-I-met-ri-cal* a. [Alkalimeter.] 
Pertaining to the measurement of the propor- 
tion of alkali in certain impure salts. 

•• The object of an alkalimetrical process may also 
be obtained . Graham : Chem., vol. I., P- 652. 

&l-kal im -et-ry, s. [Alkalimeter ] The 
measurement of the amount of alkali con- 
tained in caustic soda or potash, and of car- 
bonates of the alkalies in a commercial 
sample, by means of a standard acid solution. 
(See Watts's Diet. Chem.) 

al-kal-ine, a. [Eng. alkali ; - ine . In Fr. 
alcalin ; Sp. alkaline ; Port. & Ital. akalino.] 
Having the properties of an alkali. 

, , an alkaline state.** — ArbuthnoL 

An alkaline substance has a soapy taste, 
turns reddened litmus paper blue, gives a 
brown colour to turmeric paper, neutralises 
acids, dissolves organic matter, and forms 
soaps with fats. The alkaline metals are 
potassium, sodium, lithium, caesium, and 
rubidium ; the metals of the alkaline earths 
are calcium, strontium, and barium. 

ai-Ual-in'-l-ty, S. [In Ger. alkalinitat ; Fr. 
alcalinite .] The quality which constitutes 

any substance an alkali. 

*• It is an alkaline fluid, and it* alkalinity i* chiefly 
due to the presence of free soda.’' — Todd <t Boorman : 
Phytiol. Anat .. ii. 296. 

nl -kal l-oiis, a. [Eng., &c., alkali; -ous] 
Possessing the properties of an alkali. 

** Each of them may partake of an acid and alkalious 
nature ** — Dr. Kinneir : Eft ay on the Serve . i (1789), p. 
134. 

* &l -kal lZ-ate, v.t. To render bodies al- 
kaline" {Johnson.) 

Sl'-kal Tz-ate, a. &s. [Alkalize.] Possessed 
of alkaline properties. 

A. .4s adjective : Impregnated with alkali. 
“The colour of violet* in their eyrup. by acid 

liqnours turns red ; and by urinous and alkalizate 
turn* green Sewton. 

B. Is substantive: ‘‘That which has the 
qualities of alkali.” {Sheridan : Diet., 4tb ed. , 
1797.) 

al-kal-i-za -tion, t Sl-kal -i-§a -tion, s. 

[Alkalize.] The act of alkalising bodies, or 
impregnating them with an alkali. {Blount.) 

al-kal I ze, v.t. [Eng. alkali; -ize. In Ger. 
alkalisiren ; Fr. alcaliser ; Pork alcalisar ; 
Ital alcalizzare.) To render alkaline either 
by working a chemical change in them, or by 
impregnating them with alkali. {Webster.) 
Al'-kal-oid, a. & s. [(1) Eng., &c., alkali; and 
(2) Gr. flSos {eidos)= form, appearance.] 

A. Asailj .-Resemblinganalkaliinproperties. 

B. Assubst.: One of a class of natural organic 
bases containing nitrogen, and having high 
molecular weights. They occur in many plants, 
and some in animal tissues ; they have not, 
except conine, been formed by synthesis. They 
are substitution compounds of ammonia, most 
are tertiary amines. They form salts with 
acids, and double salts with platinic chloride. 
They are generally crystalline bodies, soluble 
in bot alcohol, sparingly soluble in water. 
They have mostly a bitter taste, act power- 
fully on the animal system, and are used in 
medicine as quinine, morphine, and strych- 
nine ; they are often violent poisons. The 
names of most of the alkaloids end in ine, as 
theine, which occurs in tea and coffee. 

’ al’-ka-mye, s. The metal “ alchemy ” 
(q v.).* ( Prompt . Parv.) 


al-kan-et, * Sl'-ken-et, s. [Arab, al - 
kanna .] [Henna.] The English name of 
several plants. 

t 1. Properly Lawsonia inenrne. [Henna.] 
2. (a) The Aik anna tinctoria. [Alkanna.] 
Limlley mentions that it was once supposed 
to exhilarate, and was in consequence re- 
garded as one of the four cordial flowers ; the 



alkanet (alkanna tinctoria). 


other three being the borage, the “ rose,” and 
the “violet.” (b) Its root, which is much 
used to give a fine red colour to oil and other 
fatty matters, and was formerly employed to 
stain the face. 

3. Tbe English name of the genus Anchusa, 
belonging to the order Boraginacese, or Borage- 
worts. Two are doubtful natives of Britain, 

A officinalis, or Common, and A. sempervirens, 
or Evergreen Alkanet. The former has purple, 
the latter beautiful blue flowers. The ever- 
green species is less rare than the other. 

al kan -na, s. [Arab.] A genus of Boragina- 
ceae, or Borage-worts, akin to Anchusa (q.v.). 
A. tinctoria , generally called Anchusa tinctoria, 
is the plant to which the name alkanet is most 
frequently applied. [Alkanet.] 

SJ-kar -gen, s. [Eng. alkar{sin) and oxygen .] 
[Cacodyl.] 

* al-kar-oun, s. [Alkoran.] 

5l-kar’-sin, s. [Eng. alk{ali\ ar${enic), and 
suff. 4n . ] [Cacodyl.] 

al-ke-ken-gl, s. [In Fr. alkekenge; Sp. 
alkakengi, alkanquegi, alkanquengi ; Port, alkc- 
kengio.) The specific name of tbe Common 
Winter Cherry, Physalis alkekengi. Though 
called cherry, it is really of the Nightshade 
order. The berries are acidulous and slightly 
hitter. The ancients considered them as de- 
tergent and aperient. The plant is a native 
of Southern Europe : the fruit is eaten in 
Germany, Switzerland, and Spain. 

Al-ke'-na, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed star 
of magnitude 2\, called also y GemiDorum. 

Al-ken na, al-hen'-na. [Henna.] 

Al-kerm -es, s. [In Fr. alkermes ; Sp. alker - 
mes, alquermes; Arab, al = the, and kermes.) 
[Kermes.] 

0. Med. : An imagined remedy made mainly 
of kermes “ berries,” really the swelled bodies 
of insects belonging to the family Coecidse, 
that to which the cochineal insect belongs. 
With this were combined into a confection, 
pippin-cyder, rose-water, sugar, ambergris, 
musk, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf- 
gold. Sometimes, however, the sweets were 
omitted from this strange confection. Much 
medicinal virtue was attached to it ; hut it is 
almost needless to add that it has disappeared 
from the modern pharma copo?i a, 

“The other is of bends, made of the scarlet powder, 
which they call kermex, which is the priminal ingre- 
dient in their cordial confection alkermet. —Bacon : 
Sat. Hitt., Ceut. x., J 965. 

Al-kc$, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] A fixed 
star of tbe fourth magnitude, called also a 
Crateris. 


alkoran, al coran, * alcheron, * alkar- 
oun (al kor an' or al-kor'-an), [In 

Ger. alkoren ; Fr. alcoran; ltal. alcora.no. 
From Arab. a£ = the ; koran — book. ] 

1. The Mohammedan Scriptures. [Koran.] 
“The holy lawes of our Alkaroun, m 

Geven hy Goddes messangere Makamete. 

Chaucer : The Man of Latces Tale, 4,752-S. 

" With soule-profaning Turkish Alcheron." 

Time t Whistle, Satire I. 188. 


<• I had rather believe all the fables In the Legeud, 
and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that thi* 
universal frame is without a mind."— Bacon : Ettayt, 
Cfp. and Mor .. chap. xvi. 

2. Arch. : The name given to a high slender 
tower in Persian mosques in which the priests 
at stated times recite aloud prayers from the 
Koran. {Gicilt.) 


&l-kor- an’-ic, al-cor-5n ic, a. [Eng., 
&c., alkoran ; -ic.] Pertaining to the Koran. 


al'-kor-S.n-lst, s. [Eng. , &c. , alkoran ; -ist. ] 
One who adheres to the letter of the Koran, 
rejecting all traditions. The Sheeah sect is 
alkoran ist, while the Soonnee one adheres to 
the opposite practice. 


all, * al, * ale, * alle, * awl, * awle {Eng.)\ 
a’ (ScofcJi), flrfj. , s., adv. , cory., and in compos. 
[A.S. eal, ad, al, pi. ealle. In Svv. all, hel; 
DaD. al, alle ; Dut. al, alle, geheal ; Ger. 
alter , iD compos, all ; Goth, alls ; Irish 
Gael, uile ; Arm. ole; Wei. oil, hole ; IceL 
allr, pi. allir; Goth, alls, allai ; O. H. Ger. 
al alter. Gesenius recognises a connec- 
tion. also, with Heb. <fcol) = every, all. 
Wedgwood looks in another direction, be- 
lieving all to be from the same root as aye 
(q-v.). 1 

A. adjective : 

L Of number : The whole number of ; every 
one of. 

“And Samuel said unto Jesse, Are here all thy 
cbildreuf — 1 Sam. xvi. 11. 


IL Of quantity: 

1. Of an article, of work, &c. : The entire 
amount ; the whole of. 

“Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work." 

—Exod. xx. 9. 

2. Of time: The entire, or whole duration of. 

“. . . Master, we have toiled all tbe night, and 

have taken nothing. . ."—Luke v. 5. 

3. Of space or extension: The whole extent ; 
whether this is to be reckoned by length only, 
by length and breadtb, or by length, breadth, 
and depth. 

“Tlier was also a Doctour of Phisik. 

Iu al this world ne was ther non him lyk. 

Chaucer: C. T„ 413, 414. 


Sometimes all is loosely used, especially 
in colloquial language, for a large number, 
quantity, amount, or extent of anything; 
though this may fall far short of the whole. 


“I 


am a lineu-drane 
As all the world 


rbold. 

doth know.' 

Cowper : John Gilpin. 


B. -4s substantive : 


1. Plural: All people; all persons of the 


kiod indicated. 


“And all that believed were together."— A cU ii. 44. 


2, Singular: 

(a) Tbe whole, as opposed to a part. 


“ And win, what haply fate may yet accord. 

A soldier * death— the all uow left an empire s lord. 

Hemans: The Latt Conttauline, VL 


{b) Every person ; every thing. 

•* , . to-morrow I will let thee go. aud will tell 

tbee aM that is in thine heart."—! Sam. ix. 19. 


C. vis adverb : 

* 1. Originally: A particle intended to give 
increased emphasis to a sentence or clause 
of a sentence. It is still so used in the lan- 
guages of the Germanic family. 

“ He thought them sixpence too dear." 

Shaketp. : Othello, u. 3. (Song ) 

2. Just ; exactly ; at the exact time when, 
or the place where. 

'‘All aa the dwarfe tbe way to her nssyn’d." 

Spemer: F. V., L, viL 18. 


3. Wholly, completely, entirely. 

“Woe to the bloody city ! it is all full of lies and 
robbery."— Fah. iii. i. 

“ IT n wounded from the dreadful close.^ 

But breathless all. Fit* James arose. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 16. 


1 In all respects. 

“ None are all evil." 

Byron : The Corsair. I. xiL 

5. Only; to the exclusion of all other 
persons or things. 

“Sure I shall never marry, like my sister. 


* D. As conjunction : Although. 

" And those two froward sisters, their faire love*, w 

Came with them eke. all they were wondrous loth. 

Spenter : F. Q., II. ■ m S4. 

T[ In this sense it is often written albe, or 
albee (q.v.). 

IT There are many phrases in which all is 
found in composition with other words. The 
most important of these are — 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, nnite, 


camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; 


marine ; go, pot, 
&r=c. ey = a- 


all-abandoned— all-destroying 
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After all: After everything has become 
known or been taken into account. 

All along: (1) The whole way along (in 
apace) ; £2) during the whole bygone period to 
which reference is being made (iu time) ; (3) a 
term used iu bookbinding, denoting that the 
thread passes from eud to end of the fold, or 
directly between the distant points of punc- 
turation. 

All and same: One and all; every one; 
everything. 

" In armour eke the souldiers alt and same. 

With ail the force that wight a o Boon he had.” 

Mirr. fur Mag., p. 9L 

All a-row t all-a-row : All in a row. 

" My friends above, my folks below, ' 
Chatting and laughing all-a-row." 

Pope : Imitations of Horace , Sat. vL, 135-6. 

t All four. In the same sense as All 
Fours, No. I (q.v.). 

”. . . whatsoever goeth upon all four."— Lev. 

xi. 4! 

All fours: (1.) The whole of the four ex- 
tremities (used of a human being creeping on 
arms and legs, or arms and knees; or of the 
ordinary movements of a quadruped). 

“He [the gorilla] . . . betakes himaelf to all 
fours. Owen : Classif. of the Mammalia [1859), p. 89. 

(2.) A low game at cards played by two ; so 
named from the four particulars by which it is 
reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of 
either of the parties, are aaid to make all fours. 
(Johnson.) (3.) Laiu : One case is sometimes 
said to be on all fours with another one when 
the two agree in all particulars with each 
other. (Will : Uharton's Law Lexicon.) 

“ . . . it must stand on all-fours with that stipu- 
lation."— -Daily Telegraph, March 15, 1877. 

All in all : (1.) Supreme and undisputed 
ruler (adj. , used of God). 

" And when all things shall be subdued under him, 
theu shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all."— l Cor. xv. 28. 

(2.) The aggregate of the qualities required 
to form an estimate (substantive). 

" Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

(3.) In all respects (adv.). 

“ Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our full senate 
Call all-inrall sufficient?” 

Shakesp. : Othello , iv. L 

AU one : In all respects the same thing. 

“The Saxons could call a comet a fixed star, which is 
all one with stella crinita, or comet a. ” — Camden : 
Hemains. 

All over: (1) Spread over every part; 
wholly, completely. (Colloquial.) 

(2) All included. 

“Oive me your hands, all over." 

shakes/). : Julius Ccesar, ii. L 

All the better: In all respects the better. 
Used loosely for “So much the better." 
t All to : [All-to]. 

And all: Included, not excepted. 

"A torch snuff and all, goes out iu a moment, when 
dipped in the vapour .”— A UUtson : Remarks on Italy. 

At all: In any respect ; to the extent ; in 
any degree ; of any kind ; whatever. 

“ I And in him no fault at all."— John xviil. 38. 

E. 7 7i composition : In composition all may 
be an adjective, joined with a present or a past 
participle, or an imperative, as all-absorbing, 
all-abandoned, albeit; an adverb, joined with 
an adjective or present or past participle, as 
all-merciful, all-pervading, all-accomplished ; a 
substantive, as all-shunned ; or an interjec- 
tion, as all-hail. 

all-abandoned, a. Abandoned by all. 

". . . this all-abandoned desert. "—Shelton Tr. of 
D. Quix., i. 4, L 

all-abhorred, a. Abhorred by all. 

”... all-abhorred war.” 

Shakesp. ; Henry / V., Part v. 1. 

all-absorbing, a. Absorbing all. En- 
grossing the attention ; wholly occupying the 
mind so as to leave no room for thought about 
anything else. (Webster.) 

all accomplished, a. In all respects 
sccomplished ; of thoroughly finished educa- 
tion. (ire&shr.) 

all admiring, a. Wholly admiring. 

"Cant. Hear him but reason In divinity. 

And, xll-admiring, with an Inward wish 

You would desire, the king were made a prelate.” 

Shakesp. : King Henry V., i. L 

all-advised, a. Advised by all. 

“He was aH-adrised to give such a one.”— Bishop 
Warburton Letters, pi 13. 


all-aged, a. Of all ages without distinc- 
tion. 

” Low lander made the All-aged Stakes.” — Times, 
30th Oct., 1875, Sporting Intelligence. 

all-amazed, a. Thoroughly amazed. 

" And all-amazed brake off his late inteut.” 

Shakesp. : Venus and Adonis. 

all -approved, a. Approved by all 

” • v: all-approved Speuser. More : Song of the 

Soul, Preface. 

all-approving, a. Approving of every- 
thing. 

" The courteous host, and all-approving guest." 

Byron: Lara, I. xxix. 

all-arraigning, a. Arraigning all people, 
or every part of one's conduct or reputation. 
•’We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame.” 

Pope: Homer’s Odyssey, bk. xxi., 348, 

all-assistless, a. Wholly unable to ren- 
der one’s self or others assistance. 

" Stupid he stares, and all-assistless stands.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xvi., 970. 

all-atoning, a. Atoning for all, or for 
everything ; making complete atonement. 

” A patriot's all-atoning name.” 

Dryden Abs and A chitophel. 

all be, conj. [Albe.] 

all-bearing, a. Bearing, in the sense of 
producing e verytli ing ; omuiparous. 

“ Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields.” 

Milton : P. L., bk. v. 

" Where on th’ all-bearing eArth unmark’d it grew.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey, hk. x.. 362. 

all-beauteous, a. Everywhere, and iu 
all respects, full of beauty. 

. All-beauteous world ! ” 

Byron : Heaven and Earth . L a 

all -beautiful, a. In all respects very 
beautiful. 

’* All-beautiful in grief, her humid eyes, 

Shining with tears, she lifts, and thus she cries." 

Pope . Homer’s Iliad, bk. xix., 301-302. 

all beholding, a. Beholding everything. 

" Jove to deceive, what methods aball she try. 

What arts, to blind his all-beholding eye?’ T 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xiv., 185, 186. 
"Of all-beholding man, earth's thoughtful lord.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viil. 

all bestowing, a. Bestowing everything, 
or bestowing whatever is bestowed. 

" Had not his Maker’s all-bestowing hand 
Oiveu him a soul, and bade him understand.” 
Cawper : Conversation. 

all-blasting, a. Blasting every creature 
under its influence. 

” This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. 126. 

all-bounteous, a. Infinitely bounteous 
—an attribute of God. 

”... the all-bounteous King, who shower'd 
With copious hand.” Milton ■ P. L., bk. V. 

all -bountiful, a. [The same as All- 
bounteous.] Infinitely bountiful; whose 
bounty has no limits. (Webster.) 

all-bright, a. Completely bright ; bright 
in every part. 

“ All-bright in heavenly arms, above his squire, 
Achilles mounts, and sets tbe field on fire.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xix., 434-5. 

all-but, all but, adv. Only slightly 
falling short of universality ; nearly, almost. 

”. . . I too acknowledge the a tl-but omnipotence 
of early culture and nurture." — Carlyle Sartor 
Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iL 

all-changing, a. Perpetually changing. 

”... this a ll-changing word.” 

Shakesp. ; K. John, ii. 2. 

all-cheering, a. Cheering all ; inspiring 
all with cheerfnlness. 

”... the all-cheering sun," 

Shakesp. : Romeo and Juliet, L 1. 

all collected, a. Thoroughly collected. 

" Fierce, at the word, his weighty sword he drew. 
And, aH-colIecfed, on Achilles flew.” 

Pope : Hamer's Iliad, bk. xxll., 389-90. 

all-comfortless, a. Wholly without 

comfort. 

” All-comfortless he sits, and walls his friend.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xix , 367. 

all- commanding, a. Commanding all. 
that is, issuing commands to all ; possessed of 
unlimited sovereignty. 

" Who, by his all-commanding might. 

Did fill the new-made world with light.’ 

Milton : Transl. of Ps. cxxxvL 


all-compelling, a. Compelling all 

beings, and in all matters. 

. . and all-compelling Fate.’ 

Pope ; Homers I had, bk xix , 88 

all-complying, a. Complying always, 
and in every particular. 

" All bodies be of air compos’d. 

Great Nature’s all-complying Mercury." 

More : Song of the Soul, App., 28. 

all-composing, adj. Composing all ; 

making all tranquil. 

”... all-composing sleep." 

Pope: Homers Iliad, bk xxiv., 3 

all comprehending, a. Comprehend- 
ing everything. (ircfcsfer/) 

aid-comprehensive, a. [The same as 
All-comprehendino.] Comprehending every- 
thing. 

“The divine goodness is manifested in making a).’ 
creatures suitably to those ideas of their natures 
which he hath in his all-comprehensive wisdom."— 
Vtanvill: Pre-existence of Souls, ch. 8. 

all confounding, a. Confounding alL 

” Ever higher and dizzier are the heights he leads nr 
to ; more piercing, all-comprehending, all-wnfoumt- 
mg are his views and glances."— Carlyle Sartor 
Resartus, bk. L, ch. xi. 

all-concealing, a. Coucealiug every- 
thing. 

"... all-concealing night.” 

Spenser : M. Hubb. Tale, ver, 340. 

all conquering, a. Universally con- 
quering ; everywhere victorious. 

"» . . all-conquering Rome." 

Cowper: Expostulation. 

“And sunk the victim of all-conquering death.” 
Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk xviii., 150. 

all- conscious, a. In every respect con- 
scious 

" He. whose all-conscious eyes the world behold, 

Th’ eternal Thunderer, sat thron’d in gold.” 

Pope : Hotners Iliad, bk. viiL, 550-L 

all-considering, a. Considering all 
things. 

*’ On earth he turn’d his all-considering eyes.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xi.. 111. 

“ To few, and wondrous few, has Jove assign'd 
A wise, extensive, all-considering mind. 

Ibid., bk. xiii., 917-18. 

all-constraining, a. Constraining all. 

. . Nature, by her all-cazistraining law, 

Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite.” 
Drayton : Polyolb , Song 13. 

all-consuming, a. Consuming every, 
thing exposed to its action. 

"... an all-co7isuming fire." 

Byron : Hours of Idleness. 

** To God their praise bestow. 

And own his all-consuming power. 

Before they feel the blow.” 

Goldsmith : Oratorio, act UL 

all-controlling, a. Controlling all 
(Everett.) 

all-covering, a. Covering all persona 
or things. 

■’ No : sooner far their riot and their lust 
All-covering earth shall bury deep in dust.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk xv., 87-8. 

all-creating, a. Capable of creating 

everything ; which actually creates, or has 
created everything. 

" His other works, the visible display 
Of all-creating energy and might." 

Cowper : Task, hk. v. 

all-curing, a. Curing all or everything, 

’* When Death's aid-curing hand shall close their 
eyes.” Sandy s . Job, ch xxi. 

all-daring, a. Daring everything ; 

shrinking from no effort, however arduous. 

". - . the all-daring power of poetry."— B. Jonton : 
Masques at Court. 

all-dazzling, a. Dazzling all. 

"... bind 

To his young brows his own all-dazzling wreath.” 
Coicper : Transl. of Latin Poems of MontiL 

all-defying, a. Defying all. 

•’ Love, all-defying Love, who sees 
No charm in trophies won with ease." 

Moore : The Eire- Worshippers. 

all-depending, a. Depending more or 

less npon every creature. 

"... bereft 

By needy man, that all-depending lord “ 

Thomson Summer. 

all-designing, a. Designing all things. 
(JJYfcsfcr.) 

all- destroying, a. Destroying every- 
thing. 

“But ah I withdraw this all-destroying hand.” 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, bk. xxi., 437. 


boil, bojt; poilt, cat, ^ell, chorus, ?hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =fc 

-tion. -sion. -cioun - shun ; -sion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -ble, -die, = b§l, del ; dre = der. 
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all-devasting— All-hallows 


all-de wasting, a. Devastating every- 
thing. 

" From woTindd her eaglets suck the reeking blood. 
And all-devaMing war provides her food' 

Sandys . Job, p. 5A 

all-devouring, a. Devouriog or con- 
suming everything. (Lit. A fig.) 

"... 

Cowper : Burning of Lord J WanffieBTs Library. 

all-dimming, a. Rendering everything 
dim. 

••Then close his eyes with thy nil-dimming hand" 
MarUon : Address to 0611c. at the end of Sat « ret. 

all-directing, a. Directing everything 

. . nil-directing dny." 

Thomson : Ccutle of Indolence, ii. 47. 

all-discerning, a. Discerning every 
thing, (IFebster.) 

all-discovering, q. Discovering in the 
sense of disclosing everything. 

•'Till all-discovering Time shall further truth declare. " 
.Vore : Song of the Soul, Inf. of World «, st. SQL 

all disgraced, a. To every respect dis- 
graced ; thoroughly disgraced. 

•'The queen 

Of audience, nor desire, ihall fail : so she 
From E^ypt drive her all-disgraced friend. 

Or take his liie there." 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, iii. la 

all dispensing, a. 

1. Dispensing all things. 

"As frankly bestowed on them by the all-dispensing 
bounty as rain and sunshine .*’ — Miilon ; Of Reform., 
bk. iL 

2. Affording a dispensation from the en- 
forcement of a law or penalty ; indirectly 
granting permission to do an otherwise illegal 
act. 

•• That little space you safely may allow ; 

Your all-dispensing power protects you now ” 

Dryden : Bind and Panther. 

all-disposing, a. Disposing all things. 

•• Of oil-disposing Providence." 

Wordncorth : The White Doe of Rylstone, c. vL 

all-divine, a. In all respects divine ; 
infinitely divine. 

" Then would I write the all-dirine 
Perfections of my valentine." 

Howell: Letter, L 5. 21. 

all-divining, a. Divining everything; 
sagaciously unravelling every present mystery 
and forecasting every future event 

*• But is there aught in hidden fate can shun 
Thy all-divining spirit f " 

Sir R. Fanshawe : Pastor Fido, p. 18L 

all-dreaded, a. Dreaded hy all 

** . . . the all-dreaded thunder-etone." 

Shake tp. ; Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

all-dreadful, a. In all respects dread- 
ful ; very dreadful. 

*' When Juno's self and Pallas shall appear. 
All-dreadful in the crimson walks of wax.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. viiL, 489-60. 

all drowsy, a. Very drowsy. 

•• AU-drmcsy ulght." — Browne: Brit. Past., ML 1. 

all-eating, a. Eating everything. (Lit. 

"Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise." 

SKakesp . : Sonnets, ii. 

all efficacious, a. In all respects effi- 
cacious. (Everett.) 

all efficlent, a. Of onlimited efficiency. 
In all respects, and to an unlimited extent, 
efficient (IFehsfer.) 

all-eloquent, a. Io the highest degree 
eloquent ; of unbounded eloquence. 

•• O Death alt-eloouent ! you only prove 
What dust we aoat on. when 'tie man we love.” 
Pope : Eloisa to Abelard, 33i-6. 

all-embracing, a. Embracing every- 
thing. (More or less figurative.) 

”... an all-embracing ocean tide."— Carlyle : 
Heroes and Bero-Wonhip. Lect L 

*' Soon r e, absorb'd In all-embracing flame. 

Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name " 
Pope r Homer's Odyssey, bk. xxiv., 9V2. 

•* A comprehensive, all-embracing, truly Catholic 
Christianity ."— Mil man : Hist, of Jews. 3rd ed.. Pret. 
voL i. p. xxxiv. 

all-ending, a. Putting aa end to all 
things. 

” Methinks, the truth shall live from age to age. 

As twere retail'd to all posterity. 

Even to the general all-ending day.’ 

Shakesp. Ring Richard III., iii 1. 

all enduring, cl Enduring everything. 

•• With a sedate and all-enduHng eye." 

Byron : Childe Harold, Iii 39. 


all-enfolder, s. He who unfolds every- 
thing. 


•• Who dares to name His name, 

Or belief in His proclaim. 

Veiled in mystery as He is, the All-enf older I" 
Goethe. (Quoted in Tyndall's Frag, of Science, xiv. 442. ) 


all-engrossing, a. Engrossing all 

**. . . the all-engrossing torment of their indus- 
trialism. “~V. 8. Mill : PoL icon., bk. I, eh. vit, § a 


all enlightened, a. la all respects or 
on all matters enlighteoed. 

•' O all-enligh’enod mind 1 " 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xiii, 484. 

all-enlightening, a. Enlightening all, 
or everything. 

” Forth hurst the sun with all-enlightening ray." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, hk. xvii, 735. 

all-enraged, a. Enraged in the highest 
degree. 

" How shall 1 stand, when that thou shalt be hurl’d 
On clouds, in robes of fire, to Jadce the world, 
Usher'd with golden legions, in thine eye 
Carrying an dU-enraged majesty ? " 

John Hall: Poems, p. 77. 


all-envied, a. Envied by all. 

•*. , . th' all-enried gift of Heav'd." 

Pope: Miscellanies ; Horace, Ephst., bk. L, 4. 

all-essential, a. Quite essential ; that 
cacmot on aoy account be dispensed with. 
(Everett.) 


all-evil, a. Tn all respects evil ; evil in 
the highest degree. 

”... his own all -evil son." 

Byron: Parisina, bk. vi. 

all -excellent, o. Infinitely excellent ; of 
unbounded excellence. 

” O Love dtl-ezceUentf 

Cawper : Tr and. from Guion. 


all flaming, a. In a thorough blaze; 
flaming io every direction. 

” She could not curh her fear, but ‘gan to start 
At that all-Jlaming dread the monster spit.” 

Beaumont: Psycho, viii. &&. 


All Fools’ Day, s. The 1st of April ; 
the day when, according to the ethics handed 
down probably from pre-Christian times, it 
is considered right, if not even laudable, to 
make fools of all people, if one can, or at 
least of as many as possible. The approved 
method of doing this is to send them on silly 
or bootless errands. The victim thus en- 
trapped is called in England an April fool, 
io Scotland an April gowk, and io France 
Poisson d’Avril, an April fish. A similar 
practice obtains in India at a somewhat licen- 
tious festival called the Hvli , or Holee, which 
is designed to celebrate the vernal equinox. 

" The first of April, some do say. 

Is set apart for A U Fools Day.” 

Poor Robins Almanack, (1760). 

” The French too have their ATI Feats' Dau, and call 
the person Imposed upon ' an April fish, poisson 
cTAvriL,' whom we term an April fool. '—Brand 
Popular Antiquities. 


all forgetful, a. Wholly forgetful. 

•*. . . all-forgetful of sell" 

Longfellow : Evangeline, pk L, 4. 


all-forgetting, a. Forgetting all people. 

•'How blest the solitary's lot. 

Who all-forgetting, all-forvot. 

Within his humhle ceiL" 

Burns: Despondency, a 

all-forgiving, a. Forgiving all. 

•• That aft-forgiving king. 

The type of Him abovt" 

Dryden: Thren. Aug., ver. 257. 

all-forgot, all-forgotten, a. Wholly 

forgotten, or forgotteo by all. 

“ For hours on Lara he would fix his glance; 

As all-forgotten in that watchful trance." 

Byron : Lara. 1 xxvL 

(For ex. of All-forgot, see Ali^forgetting.) 
all-giver, S. The giver of everythiog. 

"The All-giver would be unthank’d." 

Milton : Com us. 

all-glorious, a. Infinitely glorious. 

'• A TT- glorious King of kings." 

Cowper : TransL from Guion ; Joy in Martyrdom. 


all-gracious, a, InfiiKtely gracious. 

”• . . . all- gracious Heaven.” 

Scott : Lord of the Isles. ▼. St 

all-grasping, a. Grasping everything. 

”... oU-grasping Rome." 

Scott . The Bard s Incantation. 


all-great, a. In every respect great; 
infinitely great 

'* . . . that France was not all- great.’ — Carlyle : 
Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lect. VL 

all guiding, a. Guiding all persons and 
things. 

” Now give me leave to answer thee, and those. 

Who Ood's all-guiding providence oppose ” 

Sandys: Job, ch. inv. 

all -hail, imptcr. of v., or interj. , $., & v. 
[Eug. all, and hail = health.) 

A. As an imperative of a verb, or as on 
interjection : A salutatioa to God, to a human 
being, or to an inanimate thing. 

1. Applied to God, it indicates reverential 
joy or adoration io approachiog his presence. 

"Jehovah, with returning light, all-hail." 

Byron : Cain, L L 

2. Addressed to a persoo, it properly wishes 
him perfect health, but is used more vaguely 
as a salutatioo to express the pleasure which 
is felt in meeting him. 

” And as they went to tell bis disciples, behold, 
Jesus met theta, saying, All-halL’—Mcuz. xxviii.9. 

3. Addressed to a thing, it implies that it is 
to the utterer a source of great delight 

•' ye fields, where constant peace attends ! 

A ll-hail. ye sacred solitary grove* ! 

A U-hail, ye books, my true, my real friends” 

ITaiiA 

B. As substantive : Welcome. 

•' Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter l " 

Shake tp : Macbeth, L &. 

” Give the a U-hail to thee, and cry. * Be bleta'd 
For making up this peace ! * " 

Shake rp, ; Coriolanus, ▼. A 

C. As o verb : To salute. 

•* Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of It, 

Came missives from the king, who aU-hatled me. 
Thane of Cawdor.” Shakesp. : MaabeJh, L A 

* All hallo nd, s. [All- hallows ] 

* All-hallond-eve, s. The eve of All- 

hallows’ Day. [All-hallows’ Eve.] 

All-hallow, 5. [All-hallows.] 

all-hallowed, adj. Hallowed in the 
highest degree. 

*• . . . our aJl-hallow'd ark." 

Byron : Heaven and Earth, l. a 

All-hallo ween, «. [All-hallows’ Eve.] 


All-hallowmas, s. The same as All- 
hallows (q.v.). 

All-hallown, o, Pertaioiog to the time 
about All-hallows. 

*[ An All-hallown summer is a late summer. 

•• Farewell, thoo latter spring \ farewell, 
AU-hallown summer." 

Shakesp. : Henry IY„ Part /., L 2. 


All-hallows, All hallow, All-hal- 
lowmas, Hallowmas, * All-hallond, s. 

[Eng. all ; hallows , or hallow; A.S. hedge 
(genit. halgan) — saints.] [Hallow.] 

1, The old English designation of All 
Saints’ Day, the 1st of November, formerly 
ushered in throughout Britaio by the cere- 
monies and merry-making of All-halloween. 
[All-halloween, All Saints’ Day.] 

" Book of Riddles! why. did yon not tend It to Alice 
Shortcake noon AU-hallowmas l*et, a fortnight afore 
Michaelmas?”— shakesp. : Merry W'iiw, L l. 

2. Duriog the darkness of mediaeval times, 
if the example which follows may be trusted, 
there were people who believed All-hallows to 
be a saint instead of a saints’ day, and had no 
misgivings with regard to the genuineness of 
“his” relics when exhibited. 

" Prendes. here shall ye se evyn anone 
Of All-hallotcet the blcssr-d Jaw-botie, 

Kiss it hardely with good devocion " 

ffeywood: Four Ht. 


all-good, s. <fe a. 

A. As subst. : A name sometimes given to 
a plant, the Chenopodium Bonus Henricus, 
billed also the Mercury Goose-foot or Good 
King Henry. It is common in Britain. 
[CSENOPODIt m.] 

B. As adj. : Infinitely good, 
all-governing, a. Governing all. 

" Hut Jove, ail-governing, whose only will 
Determines fsite, and minoles rood with ill." 

Pope: Homer’s Odyssey, bk. xviL, 507-&. 


All-hallows -eve. * All hallond-eve, 
All-halloween, *AU-halloween tide, 
Halloween, s. [Eog. all ; hallows-eve ; hal~ 
lond = hallorcs ; ere, ccn = eventide. In A S. 
tid, tiid — tide, time.] The 31st of October, 
the evening before All-hallows (q.v.). Till 
recently it was kept up (especially in Scot- 
land) with ceremonies which have apparently 
come down from Druidical times. [Hallow- 
een.] Though connected with All Saints’ Day 
(1st of November), yet it seems to have been 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a, ew = u. 


All-hallow-tide— all-redeeming 
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formerly a merry making to celebrate the end 
of autumn, and help to fortify the mind against 
the advent of winter.. 


" Froth. A ll-hallond eve. " 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, li. L 

••Betwixt Michaelmas and AU-halloween-tidc 

_ The Petition qf John Field, »»» Froude's Fist, of Eng , ' 
ch. vl. 


All-hallow-tide, s. At or ahout the 
** tide ” or time of All-hallows (q.v.). 

*’ Cut off the bough about All-halloietide."— Bacon : 
Fat. Fist.. Cent. v P . § 427. 


all-happy, a. Completely happy. Happy 
in the highest degree. (JCetoster.) 


all-hating, a. Hating all. 

** . . . this all-hating world." 

Shakesp. : Richar d II., v. 5. 

all-heal, s. [Eng. all; heal: doubtless 
from the erroneous notion that the plant so 
designated was a remedy for all diseases.] 

* 1. The mistletoe. 

•‘This was the most respectable festival of our 
Druids, called yule-tide ; when mistletoe, which they 
called all-heal, was carried iu their hands and laid ou 
their altara, as on emblem of the salutiferous advent 
of Messiah ,"— Stukeley : Medallick Hist, of Carausiw* , 
b. 2. 

2. A name for a plant, the Valeriana ojjici- 
nalis , or Great Wild Valerian. 



ALL-HEAL (VALERIANA OFFICINALIS). 


3. Clown’s All-heal; a plant— the Stachys 
)alust r is— belonging to the Lahiatae, or La- 
riat ea. 


all-including, a. Including all 

»• , , . when he spreads out his cutting-board for 
the last time, and cuts cowhides hy unwonted patterns, 
and stitches them together into one continuous all- 
including case . . Carlyle ; Sartor Resort at, 

hk. nL, ch. i. 


all-infolding, a. Which covers over or 
infolds all things. 


" The foodful earth, and all-infolding skies. 

By thy black waves, tremendous Styx ! that flow. 

Pope : Homer t Iliad, bk. xv., 42, 43. 


all-informing, a. Informing all. 

' Twas He that made the all-informing light. 

And with dark shadows clothes the aged uight. 

Sandyt : Pi. civ. 


all-interesting, a. In the highest de- 
gree interesting. (Ibebster.) 


all-interpreting, a. Interpreting all 
things. 

" The all-interpreting voice of Charity." 

Hilton : Doc t. and Disc, of Divorce, U. 9, 


all-invading, a. Invading everything. 

" What art thou. Frost? and whence are thy keen 
stores „ 

Deriv'd, thou secret aU-invadsng power? 

Thomson : The Seasons ; Winter. 

all -jarred, a. Completely, or in all re- 
spects jarred ; completely shaken. 

" All was confused and undefined n 

To her aU-jarr'd and wandering mind. 

Byron: Parisina, xiv. 


all-judging, a. Judging all. 


of all-judging Jove." 

Hilton : Lycidat. 


all-just, a. Infinitely just; perfectly 
just. (Ibcbsfer.) 


all kind, a. 

highest degree. 


Perfectly kind ; kind in the 
(Webster.) 


all-knowing, a. Knowing everything ; 
possessed of all knowledge. 

*• Since the all knowing cheiubim love least" 

Byron : Cain, i. L 


all-knavish, a. Wholly knavish. 

” After the same manner it may be proved to be 
all-weak, all-foolish, aud all-knavish.’ — Bowring 
Rent ham's Works, voL L, p. 282. 


all-obscuring, a. Obscuring everything. 

*' Till all-obscuring earth bath laid 
The body iu perpetual shade.'* 

Bp. Henry King’s Poems . The Dirge. 

all-overish, a. [AM over, and the sufhx 
-ish.) Possessed of a feeling of being out of 
health from head to foot, without being able to 
specify any disease existing in one’s frame. 
(Vulgar.) 

all-overpowering, a. Overpowering 
all. 

"Yea ! such a strain, with all-o’er powering measure, 
Alight melodise with each tumultuous sound " 
Scott ; Vision of Don Roderick, Lutrod., ver. 2. 

all overtopping, a. Overtopping all 
the rest. 

•*. . . the grand aU-overtopping Hypocrisy Branch." 
— Carlyle : Sartor Reta rtus, bk. it., ch. iii. 

all -panting, a. Thoroughly panting. 

*' Stung with the smart, all-panting with the pain." 

Pope ; Homer's Iliad, bk. xt., 35L 

all -patient, a , Thoroughly patient 

(M ilford . ) 

all-penetrating, a. Penetrating every- 
thing. 

"Since I cannot escape from thy [Christs] all-pene- 
trating presence . . — Stafford : A' ’tube, in ah 

all-peopled, a. Peopled by alL 

"... the all-peopled earth.” 

Byron ; Cain, L L 

all-perfect, a. Infinitely perfect. 

"... such th‘ all-perfect Hand 1 
That pois'd, impels, and rules the steady whole." 

Thomson: Summer. 

all-perfection, s. Complete perfection. 

[All-ferfectness.] 

“All-perfection of the British Constitution. Bow- 
ring : Rcnthanis Works, vol. L, p. 225. 

all-perfectness, s. Complete perfec- 
tion ; perfection unmarred even by the smallest 
flaw or imperfection. 

"... the world, heaven, and aU-perfectness."— 
More : Conj. Cabb., p. 153. 

all-pervading, a. Pervading all space. 

"An all-pervading Spirit ..." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 


all-healing, a. Healing all (diseases). 

"The Druids’ invocation was to one all-healing or 
all-saving power ."— Selden : Drayton's Polyolb.,Soug 9. 
" Thy all-healing grace and spirit 
Revive again what law and letter kill." 

.Donne Div. Poems, xvL 


all-helping, a. Helping all. 

"That all healing deity, or all-helping medicine, 
among the Druids. — Selden on Drayton's Polyolb., 
Song 9. 


all hiding, a. Hiding all things ; con- 
cealing all things. 

" O Night, thou furnace of foul reeking smoke. 

Let not the jealous day behold that face 
Which underneath thy black all-hiding cloak 
Immodestly lies martyr'd with disgrace ! ” 

Shakesp. : Targuin and Lucrece. 


all hollow, adv. Completely ; as “to 
beat one all-hollow ," that is, completely to 
aurpass one. (Vulgar.) 

all holy, a. Infinitely holy ; holy to a 
boundless extent. 

"... the yearning for rescue from sin, for recon- 
ciliation wit h an AU-holg God ." — Milman Hist, of the 
Jews, PreL, vol. i., p. xxii. 


all-honoured, a Honoured hy all. 

, the all-honour'd honest Roman, Brutus.” 
Shakesp. : Antony a/nd Cleopatra, ii. 6. 

all-hoping, a. Hoping everything. 

"... all-hoping favour aud kindness."— Carlyle: 
Heroes and Hero- Worship, Lect. VI. 


all-hurting, a. Hurting all things. 

" That not a heart which iu his level came, 

Could 'scape the hail of bis all-hurting aim." 

Shakesp. : A Lover's Complaint. 

all idolizing, a. Idolizing everything. 

" A ll-idolbing worms, that thus conld crowd 
And urge their sun into thy cloud." 

Crashaw : Poems, p. 156. 


all-illuminating, a. Illuminating every- 
thing. (JEebster.) 


all-imitating, a. Imitating everything. 

“All- bn it a ting ape. “ 

J fore : Song of the Soul, L li. 136. 


all-important, a. Important above all 
things; in the highest degree important; ex- 
ceedingly important 

"The all-xm-portant emotion of sympathy is distinct 
from that of Jove. "—Daruri n : Descent of Man, Part 
I., ch. lit 


all Impressive, a. Exceedingly im- 
pressive ; impressive in the highest degree. 
[Webster ) 


all-licensed, a. Licensed by all, or 
haviug received boundless license. 

"... your all-licensed fooL” 

Shakesp. : Lear, 1. 4, 


all-loving, a. Infinitely loving ; of un- 
bounded love. 


" By hearty prayer to beg the sweet delice 
Uf God's all-loving spright.” 

More : Sang of the Soul, L iii. 32. 


all -making, a. Making all ; all-creating, 
omnific. 

" By that all-seeing and all-making mind." 

Dryden. 


all-maturing, a. Maturing everything ; 
bringing all things forward to ripeness. 

"Which all-maturing Time must bring to light.” 

Dryden : Ann. Mir., ver. 564. 

all merciful, a. Infinitely merciful ; of 
unbounded mercy. 

” The All-merciful God ." — Coleridge : Aids to Reflec- 
tion, 4 th ed., p. 201. 

all -murdering, a. Murdering every 
creature within his or its power to kill 
*• , . . one all-murdering stroke." 

Sir R. Fanshawe : ith Hook of Virgil. 


all-nameless, a. Not on any account to 
be named. 

"Since that aZMwimrtew hour." 

Dyron : Manfred, L L 

all-noble, a. In all respects noble. 

"Spirit and matter have ever heen presented to us 
in tho rudest contrast, the one as all-noble, the other 
as all-vile.” — Tyndall: Frag. <f Science, vii. 164. 

all-nourishing, a. Nourishing all ; 
nourishing all men, animals, and plants. 

"Friend, host thou considered the 'rugeed .all- 
nourishing Earth,’ as Sophocles well names her?"— 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk, ii., ch. vi. 


all-obedient, a. Thoroughly obedient 
to every command. 

"Then bows his all-obedient head, and dies.” 

Crashaw : Poems, p, 169. 

all-obeying, a. Receiving ohedieuce 
from all. 

"Tell him. from his all-obeying breath I "near 
Tho doom of Egypt." 

Shake*}). . A ntony and Cleopatra, 111. L 


all oblivious, a. Causing complete for- 
getfulness. 

" 'Gainst death and all-obl irious enmity 

Shall you pace forth." — Shakesp. : Sonnets, lv. 


all-piercing, a. Piercing everything. 

•* Lest Phoebus should, with his all-piercing eye. 
Descry some Vulcan ." — Hurston - Satires, Sat. 5. 


all-pitiless, a. In the highest degree 
pitiless ; totally destitute of pity. 


"An all- pitiless demon ... 

Byron : Manfred, iu 2, 


all-pondering, a. Pondering on every- 
thing. 

" To whose all-pondering mind . . . ’ 

Wordsworth : Sonntts to Liberty. 

all-potent, a. Having all power ; all- 
power! ul, omnipotent. (Irving.) 


all-powerful, a. Having all rower ; 
omnipotent. (In its proper sense it can be 
used only of God, but it is sometimes loosely 
employed of meD.) 

"0 all-powerful Being! the least motion of whoso 
will can create or destroy a world . . . ’ — Swift. 

"... the all-powerful Campbells.’' — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., oh. xix. 

all-praised, a. Praised by alL 

"This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight." 

Shakesp. : Henry IV., Part ui. 2. 


t all-prayer, s. Unceasing prayer. 

", . . he [Christian] was forced to put up his 
sword, and betake himself to another weapon called 
all-prayer ( Eph. vi. 1 8 J."— Duncan Pilg. Prog., pt. i 

all-present, a. Present everywhere ; 
omnipresent. (IPebstcr.) 


all-preventing, a. Preventing every- 
thing. (Spec.) Preventing a person or persons 
from being taken unnwares hy an enemy or by 
danger. 


" The cautious king, with all-preventing care,. 

To guard that outlet, plac’d Emnams there. 

Pope : Homer’s Odyssey, bk. xxii., 146, 147. 


all-protecting, a. Completely protect- 
ing ; in all respects protecting ; protecting 
against everything said or done. (irebster.) 


all-quickening, a. Quickening all ; im- 
parting life to all. 

"... all-quickening grace.” 


all-redeeming, a. Redeeming all ; ran- 
soming every one. 

"Not the long-promised light, the hrow whose 
beaming 

Was to come forth, all-conquering, all-redeeming. 

Moore : Lalbi Rookh. 


b6i 1, b6^; pobt, jtfvH; cat, cell, chorus, 9 bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-cian = shan. -tion, -sion, -cioun = shun ; -§ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, — b$ e 


all-rending— Allah 
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all-rending, a. Rending everything. 

“The all-rending Hammer flung from the hand of 
Thor."— Carlyle . Street, Lett. L 

all-righteous, a. Of unbounded right- 
eousness. 

M Such future eceaes th' all-righteous powers display 
By their dread seer, and such my future day." 

Pope . Bomcr's Odyssey, bk. xxin., 305-4. 

all-ruling, a. Ruling over ail ; possessed 
of universal sovereignty. 

". . . heaven's a ll-msling Sire. " 

Milton: Par. Lott, hk. ii 

all-sagacious, a. Possessed of perfect 
sagacity. ( IPeftsier. ) 

All Saints’ Day, s. A festival instituted 
by Pope Boniface IV. , early in the seventh cen- 
tury, on the occasion of his transforming the 
Roman heathen Pantheon into a Christian 
temple or church, and consecrating it to the 
Virgin Mary and all the martyrs. It did not 
take root for two centuries later, hut once 
having done so, it soon spread through the 
Western Church. It is kept by the Churches 
of England, Rome. &a, on the 1st of Novem- 
ber. It is designed, as its name implies, to 
honour all saints, or at least those no longer 
living on earth. It was formerly called All- 
hallows (q.v). 

all- sanctifying, a. Sanctifying all. 

"The venerahle and all-tanct {tying names of the 
Apostles.*— M*«t on the Resurrection, p. 328. 

all saving, a. Saving alL 

"The Druid's invocation was to one al!-healing or 
all-saving power.'* — Selden. Drayton' t Polyolb., Song 9. 

all-searching, a. Searching everything. 

"Consider next God's infinite, all-searching know- 
ledge. which looks through and through the most 
secret of our thoughts, ransacks every corner of the 
heart, ponders the most inward designs and ends of 
the soul in Ml a man's actions ." — South Serm.. )L 99. 

all seed, 5. The name given to the Poly- 
carpon, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Caryophyllaceae, or Clove-worts. The A. 
telraphyllum, or Four-leaved All-seed, occurs 
wild on the southern coasts of Britain. It 
has three stamina and a three-valved, many- 
seeded fruit. [POLYCARPON.] 

all seeing, a. & & 

As adjective : Seeing every person and thing. 
(Lit. d -Jig.) 

". . . for what can 'scape the eye 

Of God all-seeing l Milton : P. L., bk. x. 

“ Q. Eliz. All-seeing Heaven, what a world ia this I * 
Shakesp ■ Richard III., iL L 
. the all seeing sun." 

Shaknp. : Romeo and Juliet, L 2. 

As substantive : The Being who sees all per- 
sons and everything — God. 

•* . . . he has cast himself before the A 11- teeing 
. . . — Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. ii., ch. m. 

all-seer, s. He who sees all. 

" That high All-seer. which I dallied with. 

Hath turned my feigned prayer oq my head." 

Shakesp. . Richard III., v. L 


all shaking, a. Shaking everything. 

" Thou tjfi-dULfcitig thunder." 

Shakesp. : Lear, lii % 

all-shamed, a. Shamed, or put to shame 
before all ; completely put to shame. 

" Tho' thence I rode all-shamed, hating the life 
He gave me." Tennyson: Enid. 


all shrouding, q. Shrouding everything. 
(IPebsfer.) 

all-shunned, a. Shunned by all, 

** His poor «eif. 

A dedicated beggar to the air. 

With his disease of att-ihunn'd poverty. 
Walks, like contempt, alone." 

Shakesp. : Tim. of A th., Iv. 1. 

all-sided, a. On every side. 

"... a culture which should act be one-sided, 
hat all-tided.." —Tyndall : Frag, of Science. 


all-Silent, a. In complete silence. 

” Sigh fully or all-silent gaze upon him 
With such a fixt devotion, that the old man, 
Tho' donktfnl, felt the flattery." 

Tennyson ; Merlin and Vivien 


All Souls’ Day, s. The day on which 
the Church of Rome commemorates all the 
faithful deceased. It was first enjoined in 
the eleventh century by Oidlon, Abbot of 
Cluny, on the monastic order of which he was 
the head, and soon afterwards came to be 
adopted by the Church generally. It is held 
on the 2nd of November. 

“ Ric\ This is All Souls' Day, fellows, is It not? 

Sher. It is. my lord. 

Rich. Why. then AU Souls' Day is my body's dooms- 
day .” — Shaketp Richard III., v. 1. 


All Souls’ Eve, 5. The evening before 
All Souls’ Day. The evening of Novem- 
ber 1st. 

** 'Twaa AU-Souls’ Eve. and Surrey’s heart beat high : 
He heard the midnight bell with anxious 6tart. 

Scoff ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, vc 16. 


all-too-full, ft. Altogether too full 

"Strait-laced, hot all-too-full in bud 
For Puritanic stays.* 

Tennyson The Talking Oak. 

all-too timeless, o. Altogether too 
timeless. 


all -spreading, a- 

direction. 


Spreading in every 


all-spreading happiness." 

Byron Cain, L L 


all-strangling, a. Strangling all. 

. . the surges of the all-strangling deep . . 

Byron: Beaven and Earth. pL L, s. iiL 


" But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeUss speed, if none of those." 

Shakesp. : Tarquin and Lucrecc. 

all triumphing, a. Triumphing every- 
where, or over every one. 

" As you were ignorant of what were done. 

By Cupid's hand, your all-triumphing son." 

B. Jensen. 


all-subduing, a. Subduing all persons, 
or things. 

" Love, oH-#uhdut/ig and divine." 

Cmcper : Translation from Guion . 

all-submissive, a- Completely submis- 
sive ; in all respects submissive. (MYfcsfcr.) 

all-sufficiency, s. Sufficiency for every- 
thing. 

" O God. the more we are sensible of our own indi- 
gence. the more let us wonder at thiue all-txtfficiency." 
—Bp. Ball : Occasional Meditations, lxx. 

all-sufficient, a. & s. 

A. .4s adjective : 

1. Sufficient for everything. 

"Books and schooling are absolutely necessary to 
education, but not all sufficient." — J. S. Mill ■ Political 
Economy (1848), voL L. bk. in. ch. vii., § 2. p. 830. 

2, In all respects sufficient 

"Here, then, is an all-sufficient warrant for the 
assertion of oh]ective existence."— Herbert Spencer : 
Psychol., 2nd ed. (1872), voL iL. p. 452. § 448. 

B. As substantive : The all-sufficient Being 
-God. 

"Through this [faith] Abraham saw a phoenix-like 
resurrection of his son. as possitye with God ; therefore 
obeyeth that command of offering his son, believing a 
metamorphosis possible with the All-sufficient. — 
IThiftoc* : Manners of the English, p. 544. 


all-unwilling, a. Highly unwilling. 

" His presence haunted still ; and from the breast 
He forced an att-unu’tUin? interest." 

Byron : Lara. L xix. 

all-upholder, 5. One who upholds all. 
(Special coinage.) 

" Gleams across the mind Hia light. 

Feds the lifted soul His might, 

Dare it then deny His reign, the All-upholder /* 
Goethe. (Quoted ux Tyndall's Frag of Scienoe. 

all-watched, a. Watched throughout. 

" Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night," 

Shakesp. : Ben. iv., Chor. 

all- weak, a. Thoroughly weak. 

" After the same manner it may be proved to be- 
allsoeak , all-foolish, and all-knavish ." — Bowring : Ben- 
tham's Fragment of Government, voL L, p. 282. 

all- wise, a In all respects wise. Wise, 
with no admixture of folly. (A term applied 
to the Supreme Being, or to His action in the 
universe.) 

" idiini, God, the Eternal! Infinite! Alt-wise f 

Byron: Cain, L L 

all witted, cu Having all descriptions of 
wit. 

"Come on. siguior. now prepare to court this all- 
wined lady, most naturally, and like yourself." — B. 
J orison Every Man out of hit Rumour, v. L 


all-surrounding, a. Surrounding every- 
thing. Spec., encompassing our globe. 

", . . all- surrounding heav'o." 

Thornton Spring. 

all- surveying, a. Surveying even thing. 

"Then I observed the bold oppressions done. 

In presence of the all-surveying sun." 

Sandys : Eccles., p. 6. 

all- sustaining, a. Sustaining all things. 

"Doth God withdraw his a/7-ntsfaim'ng might ? * 

Sir J. Beaumont • Poem*, p. 69. 

all-telling, a. Telling, that is, divulging 
everything. 

” All-telling fame 

Doth noise ahroad. Navarre hath made a vow." 

Shaketp. Love's Labour's Lost, IL 1. 

all-terrible, a. In all respects terrible ; 
terrible to all. 

" High o'er the heat all-terrible he stands. 

And thunders to hls steeds these dread commands." 

Pope Bomer's Iliad, bk. xix., 438-9. 

all-tbe- world, s. 

Fig.: An epithet applied by a person in love 
to the object of affection. 

” Yon are my all-the-world , and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue.” 
Shakesp. : Sonnets, cxii. 

t all to, t all-to, t all-too, adv. [Eng. 
all; to.] 

1. Originally, the all and to were distinct 
from each other, the to being connected with 
the verb immediately following, to which it 
imparted force. At first that verb was always 
one meaning to break or to destroy, and 
the prefix to implied that this breaking or 
destruction was complete or thorough. 

"The bagges and the liigirdles 
He hath to-broke hem alt" 

Piers Ploughman, Vis. L, 5.075. 

'• At Is to-broken thilke regioun."— Chaucer C. T.. 
2.759. 

2. Subsequently, in the opinion of some, 
the all and fo became connected, acquiring 
the signification of altogether, quite, wholly, 
completely. Others would reduce all these 
cases under No. 1, and sweep No. 2 away. 

" It was not she that call'd him all-to naught : 

Now she adds honours to his hateful name.’ 

Shakesp. : Venus and Adonis. 

" She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That, in the various bustle of resort. 

Were all-to ruffled, and sometimes impaired " 

Milton Comus 

"And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone 
npon Ahimelech's head, and all to brake his scuIL"— 
Judg, i x. S3. 

"... yonr Boaaparte represents his Sorrows of 
Napoleon Opera in an a/f-foo stupendous style; with 
music of cannon -volleys, and murder-shrieks of a 
world . . ." — Carlyle Sartor Rexartu*, bk. iL, ch. vL 


all worshipped, a. Worshipped by alL 

"... in her own loins 

She hutch'd the all-worshlpp'd ore and precious gems." 

Milton : Comus. 

all- worthy, a. In the highest degree 
worthy. 

" Pis. Ob. my all-worthy lord J 
Clo. A ll- worthy villain 1 " 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ill. 5. 

al'-la, prep. [In Jtal. the dative case fern, of 
the definite article la, the one which is used 
before feminine nouns beginning with a con- 
sonant. Or it may he considered the prep. 
alio, alii, agli, alia , alle, which is — to, at, and 
is identified with the article. It corresponds 
with the French an, a ux, a to.] 

1. To the ; according to. 

2. After the manner of the . . ; as AUa 

Francesc — after the French fashion. 

alia breve, a., s , k adv. [Lit = accord- 
ing to the breve.] In quick time ; in such 
time that the notes take only half their usual 
time to execute. It is the same as alla-capella 
It is very rarely used in modern music. 

alia capella, o. , $. , & adv. [Lit. = accord- 
ing to the capdla , or rather cappella, meaning 
chapel.] As is done in church music, which 
contains one breve, or two semi-breves, or 
notes equivalent to them in time. 

alla-prima, s [Lit = to the first ; mean 
ing, at the first ; at the very first] 

Painting: A process by which the proper 
colours are applied at once to the canvas 
without its being previously impasted for 
their reception. 

Al -la, s. [Arab.] [Allah.] 

2tt'-lag-lte, 3. [In Ger. ollagit. Apparently 
from Gr. ahhayn (allage) = change ; <l\\daa« 
(allasso) = to change; -ite.] A mineral, a 
variety of rhodonite, arranged by Dana in liis 
Carbonated section. It is of a dull green or 
reddish-brown colour, and is found in the 
Harz mountains. 

Al’-lah, s. [Arab. Allah, contr. from Al-Ilah 
= the Adorable ; the (Being) worthy to he 
adored. Al — the ; llah, from alah — to 
adore. Heb. (fttoaA); E. Aram. 

(Elah) = God ] The name of God in use 
among the Arabs and the Mohammedans 
generally. 

" He called on Alla, hut the word 
Arose unheeded or unheard." 

Byron : The Giaour. 


fate, ffit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe = e. ey = a, qu — lew. 


allamanda— allege 
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Allah akbar, intcrj. = God (is) great. A 
Mohammedan war-cry. 

Alla bu, Alla ho, inter}. (=God is). 
A Moliamruedan war-cry, consisting of words 
taken from the muezzin s call to prayer. The 
full form is Alldh-hu akbar = God is great. 
(Sm Herklots, Saffur Shumce/’s Moosulmans of 
India, 1832, p. xcviii.) 

*• God and the prophet — AUa Hu / 

Up to the skfea with that wild halloo 1 " 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, v. 22. 

Allah il Allah, inter j. God is the God. 

” Alla il Alin / Vengeance swells the cry— 

Shame mounts to rage that must atone or die 1 
Byron : The Corsair, il. 6. 


allanturic acid, s. 

Chan. : An organic acid having the formula 
C3N2H3O3.H, obtained from uric acid. 

al'-lar, s. The same as Alder (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

* al-las, inter}. [Alas.] 

* al-la'-trate, v. [Lat. allatro — to bark at : 
ad — to ; latro = to bark.] To bark as a dog. 

" Let Cerberus, the dog of hell, allatrate what he 
list, to the contrary .*' — Stubbes : Anal, of Abuse*. 

5l'-la-vd-lee, adv. [Fr. a la volee (lit. = 
according to flight) = at random.] At random. 
(Sco tch . ) (Jo meson. ) 


al-la-m&n -da, s. [Called after Dr. Frederick 
Alleiiumd, a professor of Natural History in 
Leyden University, and a correspondent of 
Linnaeus.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Apocynacere, or Dogbanes. The 
A. cathartica is, as its name implies, ca- 
thartic. In moderate doses it is useful in 
auch diseases as painter’s colic, but given in 
excess it is violently emetic and purgative. 
(Lindlcy : Veg. Kingd., 1847, p. 600.) 

fill'-n-mort, a. [Fr. a la mort.] [Amort.] 

&l-lan-ar-ly, adv. [All*narly.] 

iU'-lan-Ite, s. [From T. Allan, the Edinburgh 
mineralogist, who fiist recognised it as a dis- 
tinct species.] 

J Min. : According to the British Museum 
Catalogue, a variety of Orthite ; but Dana 
considers it a distinct species. lie places 
it in his Epidote group of Unisilicates. It 
is monoclinic and isomorphous with epidote. 
Its crystals are sometimes tabular and flat, at 
others long and slenier, or even acicnlar. 
The hardness is 5'5-6, the sp. grav. 3 0 to 4*2. 

It is generally of a pitch brown or black 
colour, with a sub-metallic pitchy or resinous 
lustre. It is akin to epidote, and is a cerium 
epidote. It contains the other rare metals— 
lanthanum, didymium, yttrium, and some- 
times glucinium. Dana divides it into seven 
varieties : (1) Allan ile proper, including 

Cerine, Bucklandite , and Tantalite ; (*2) Ural- 
orthite, (3) Bagrationite, (4) Orthite, (5) Xan- 
thorthite, (6) Pyrortbite, and (7) Erdmannite. 

It is found in Greenland, Norway, and other 
places. 

al-l&n-to -1C, a. [Eng. allantois; -ic.] Be- 
* longing to the ahantois ; pertaining to the 
allantois. 

allantoic acid, s. An acid found In the 
liquor of tho fretal calf. It was formerly 
called amnir.tic acid. [Allantois. J 

allantoic fluid, s. A fluid found in the 
embryo of man and animals. The most notable 
element found in it is allantoin (q.v.). 

al-l&n to' id, a. & s. [Allantois.] 

A, >ls adj. : Allantoic. 

B. subst. : The allantois. 

al-l&n to in, s. [From allantois (q.v.).] 
Chem. : C4N4H6O3. A neutral organic sub- 
stance which contains the elements of 2 mole- 
cules of ammonium oxalate, minus 5 molecules 
of water. It is found in the allantoic liquid 
of the foetal calf. It is obtained artificially, 
together with oxalic acid and urea, by boiling 
uric acid with lead dioxide and water, and 
forms colourless, tasteless prismatic crystals. 

al-l&n-to-is, t al-l&n-to'-id, s. [In Fr. 

and Port, allanto'ide ; from Gr. aXAoeroejSn? 
(allantoeidcs) = shaped like an dAAas (alias), 
genit. aAAdero? ( allantos ) = a kind of meat, 
intermediate between our sausage and black- 
pudding.] A thin membrane existing in the 
embryos of amniotic vertebrata. It is situated 
under the chorion, and outside the amnion 
of the embryo. It is well developed in the 
Ruminantia, but less so in the Rodentia. In 
the chick of birds it becomes applied to the 
membrane of the egg-shell, and constitutes the 
breathing apparatus of the young animal till 
the lungs are formed. The embryo of man 
possesses an allantois, which, however, is but 
transient, shrivelling before the end of the 
second month of development, and soon after- 
wards entirely disappearing. (7'odd <£ Bow- 
man : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., pp. 590, 603, 620.) 

-lan-tiir’-ic, a. [Eng. allantois ; uric.] 
Obtained from allantoin and uric acid. 


al la y, * a-la y, * a-la ye, * al-legg e, 

* a-legg'e, v.t. k i. [Wedgwood considers 
that the A.S. alecgan and the Fr. alleger have 
both had to do with the origin of this word, 
which in its old form is best spelled with a 
single l (a legge) when from alecgan , and a 
double one (alleggc) when from alleger. The 
A.S. alecgan, imp. alege, is = (1) to place, to 
lay down, to lay along, (2) to lay aside, con- 
fine, diminish, take away, put down or depress. 
Cognate with Dut. leggen = to lay, put, or 
place. The Fr. alleger is = to lighten, unload, 
ease, relieve, mitigate ; lege = empty, light. 
In Sp. aliviar; Ital. alleviarc; Lat. allevo = 
(1) to lift up, (2) to lighten, to alleviate, (3) 
to diminish the force of, to weaken ; from 
levis = light, not heavy. At first, allay and 
alloy were the same words.] [Alegge, Al- 
lege, Alloy, Alleviate.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Formerly : To mingle the precious 
metais with baser ingredients. 

2. To diminish the acrid character of a 
substance ; to mix wine with water. 

" Being brought into the open air, 

It would allay the burning quality 
Ol that fell poison which assaileth him." 

Shakesp. : King John, v. 7. 
"If he drinketh wine let him nlaye it. or let It be 
some ." — Holly bush : Homish Apothecary, p. 41. 

3. To appease, to quiet, to diminish, to 
soften, to mitigate. (Applied to the appetites, 
the emotions, the passions, &c.) 

" But God. who caused a fountain, at thy prayer, 
From the dry ground to spring, thy thirst to allay 
Aiter the brunt of battle. . . " 

Milton : Samson Agonist et. 

" But his exhortations irritated the passions w hich 
he wished to allay."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xu. 

B. Intransitive : To abate. 

t al-lay, s. [From the verb.] [Alloy, s.] 
The act of adding one thing to another, with 
the effect of diminishing, mitigating, or sub- 
duing the predominant characteristics of the 
one to which the addition is made ; the state of 
being so mixed ; the thing added to, mingled, 
or combined with the other ; the mixture or 
combination thus made. 

Used (1.) Of metals : An alloy of one metal 
with another ; a lay, alaye, allay being the old 
way of writing alloy. [Alloy.] 

" For if that thay were put to such assayes, 

The gold of hem hath now so hadde alayes 
With hras, that though the coyn be fair at ye. 

It wolde rather brest in tuo than plye." 

Chaucer : C. T., 9,042-5. 

" The Scriptures mention the rust of gold, but that 
is in regard of the allay."— Lord Bacon: Works. 

(2.) Of other tkings: Used in the general sense 
already given. 

" Dark colours enaily suffer a sensible allay hy little 
scattering light"— Kewt on : Opticks. 

"True it is that the greatest beauties in this world 
are receptive of an atlay of sorrow ." — Jeremy Taylor : 
Life of Jems, 5 xv. 

al layed , pa. par. & a. [Allay, v.t.] 


al-lay'-er, s. [Allay.] A person or thing 
* that has the power of allaying. 

” Phlegm and pure htood are reputed allayert of 
acrimony. "-H arvey. 


al-lay -mg, pr. par. k a. [Allay.] 

" Men. . . one that loves a cup of hot wine with 
not a drop of allaying Tyber in V 

Shakesp. : Coriolanxu, ii. L 


al-lay'-ment, s. [Eng . allay ; -merit. In Fr. 

* allegement.) The act of allaying ; the state of 
being allayed ; that which allays, alleviates, 
diminishes, mitigates, or subdues. 

", , . and apply 
Allaymtnts to their act. 

Shakesp. : CymbeHne, L 6. 

* all©, cl & adv. [All.] 


5 l‘-le, a. [The Swedish name.] 

Zool. : Tbe little auk, or black and white 


diver, Mergulus alle, or M. melanoleucos. It is 
called also the Common Rotche. It inhabits 
the seas north of Britain, and visits our coast* 
only during winter. [Alca.] 

t 51-le-cret, s. [Ger. aller = all ; kraft = 
strength.] A kind of light armour worn by 
the Swiss and some other nations ill the six- 
teenth century. 


t al-le-crim bra'-bo, s. [Brazilian name.] 
The name given in Brazil to a plant, the Hy- 
pericum laxiusculum, there reputed to be a 
specific against the bites of serpents. (Lindl. : 
Nat. Sys. Bot., 2nd ed. } 1836, p. 78.) 

* &l-lect' t v.t. [In Fr. allecher ; Ital. allettare; 
Lat. ullecto, freq. of allicio = to draw gently 
to, to entice ; * lacio — to draw gently.] To 
entice, to allure. 

" Allected. and allured to them." 

Hall: Henry VI., an. 30. 

* 3,1-lec-ta tion, s. [Lat. alhetatio, fr. allecto 
= to allure.] Enticement, allurement. 


al-lec -tive, a. & s. [Eng. allect ; -ive.] 

A* As adjective : Enticing, alluring. 

"Woman yfarced with fraud e and diaceipt, 

To thy confusion most allect ivc bait." 

Chaucer ; item. of Love, ver. 14. 

B. As substantive : An enticement, an 
allurement. 

"An allect ivc to synne ."— Sir Thomas More: Worket. 


al-ledge, v. [Alleoe.] 

* aUe-feynt c, a. [Apparently from Eng. 
alle = all, and Fr. faineant = lazy, idle, slug- 
gish.] Lazy, sluggish. (Prompt. Parv.) 

* alle - feynt e - lye. adv. [Allefeynte.] 
Lazily, sluggishly. (Prompt. Parv.) 

* all e - f ul - ly, adv. Totally, completely. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

*al lc gan?e (1), * al-leg -e ai^e, s. 
[Allege.]* An allegation. 

" How foolishly doth he second his allegea}\cesf— 
True Soncoitformist. (Pref.) 


» al -le-gan5e (2). * al -le-gaun9e, * al- 
lc-ge-an5e, s. [O. Fr. allcgeance.] A 
lightening, relieving, relief. 

" I hadde noon hope of allcgnunce." 

Romaunt of Rose, p. 73. 


* Xl-le-gant, * -i-gaunt, s. [Alicant ] 
Wine from Alicant. 


al-le-ga -tion, s. [In Fr. allegation; Sp. alle- 
gation; Ital. allegazione ; Lat allcgotio = (1) 
a dispatching, a mission, (2) an assertion 
by way of proof or excuse; from allego.] 
[Allege.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 
t 1. The act of affirming ; the act of posi- 
tively asserting or declaring. 


2. The assertion which is made by one 
alleging anything ; especially used for an ex- 
cuse, justificatory plea, &e. 

"Sly lord of Suffolk, Buckingham, and York, 
Reprove my allegation, if you can ; (> 

Or else conclude my words effectual. 

Shakesp. : Henry 17., Part II liL L 


B. Technically .* 

L In the Ecclesiastical Courts : 

1. Formerly: A specific charge against a 
person drawn out in articles. It followed on 
the citation of the party. The next step after 
the allegation was the defendant’s answer 
upon oath. Any circumstances which the 
defendant felt disposed to communicate for 
his defence or excidpation were propounded 
in what was called his defensii'e allegation. 
(Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii., cli. 7.) 

* Allegation of faculties was the statement 
of a person’s means. It was used in proceed- 
ings respecting alimony. 

2. Now: The first plea in testamentary 
causes ; also every successive plea in caiyses of 
every kind. A responsive allegation is the 
first plea given in by a defendant. A counter 
allegation is the plaintiffs answer to this de- 
fence. An exceptive allegation is one which 
takes exception to the credit of a witness. 

II. In the Civil and Criminal Courts: An 
asserted fact, the adduction of reasons or 
witnesses in support of an argument. (Will .* 
II ^ liar ton's Law Lexicon.) 


al-lcg e, t ailed ge, * a-legg e, * a-iey de, 

v.t. & i. [In Fr. a lUguer — to allege, to cite; 
Sp. alegar; Port, alle gar; ItaL allegare. From 


boil, b6^; pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hi.11, ben9h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph — t 

-tion, -sion, -cloun — shun ; -^ion, -tion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, kc. = bel, del. tre = ter. 
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alle ge able— alleluiah. 


Lat. allego, -avi — (1) to dispatch on private 
business ; (2) (later) to adduce, to allege : ad 
= to, and lego, -aui = to send as an ambas- 
sador, to appoint by will. &c.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To adduce as an authority, or plead as an 
excuse. 

". . . no law- of God or reason of man hath 

hitherto been alleged of force sufficient to prove they 
do ill . . . "— Hooker. 

"If we forsake the ways of praoe or goodness, we 
canuofc allege any colour of l§norauce or want of In- 
struction : we cannot w*y we have not learned them, 
or we could not "— Bishop Sprat. 

2. To affirm positively, to declare, to aver. 
[See v. i. ] 

B. Intransitive : To assert, to affirm posi- 
tively. to aver. 

"Mere negative evidence, they allege, can never 
satisfactorily establish the proposition. " — Owen: 
Clauif . gf Mammalia, p. 58. 

al-leg e-a-ble, u. [Eng. allege; -able.) That 
may be alleged. 

" Passing over of time Is not allegeable In pre- 
scription lor the loss of any right" — Frou.de: Hitt. 
Eng., pt i, voL iv., p. 184. 

al-leged', pa. par. & a. [Alleoe.] 

" It was not sufficient to prove that the Bishops had 
written the alleged lib«L — J/ocuufay .■ Hist. Eng., 
ch. vllL 

* al-leg'e-m^nt, s. [Eng. allege; -ment.] 
Allegation. 

M To Rawab they come to Saul, with many com- 

S laiuta and allegements in their mouths ."— Bishop 
a nderton : Sermons. 

al-leg-er, s. [Eng. allege ; -er .] One wbo 
* alleges. 

"The narrative, if we believe It as confidently as 
the famous alleger of it Pamphilio. appears to do 
. . . "—Bogle. 

al-le'-gi-anse, * al-le -ge-ance, * al- 
leg aun^e, s. [Norm. Fr. ligeance; Low 
Lat. litgancia, ligiantia, ligeitas = allegiance. 
Generally taken from Lat. alligo = to bind to : 
od = to ; ligo — to bind. But Ducange, whom 
Wedgwood follows, derives the above words 
from Low Lat. Htus, lidus, ledus — a person 
intermediate betweeu a freeman and a serf, 
and who owes certain services to his lord.] 
[Liege, Lad.] 

L The area or dominion within which the 
bond of obligation described under No. II. 
exists. 

" Natural-born subjects are such as are born within 
the dominions of the crown of England : that is, within 
the ligeance, or. as It is generally called, the allegi- 
ance of the king : and aliens, such as are born out of 
it"— Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., ch. 10. 

II. Tbe obligation itself. 

1. The tie or ligamen which binds tbe sub- 
ject to bis liege lord the king, in return for the 
protection which the king allows the subject. 
It is founded on reason, and therefore affects 
all natural-born subjects of the king, that is, 
all born within his “ligeance." For a long 
time it was formally called universal and per- 
petual , to distinguish it from the local and 
temporary obligation contracted by aliens, 
whilst they remained in a country, to the 
ruler of that land in return for protection 
received. Recent legislation has, however, 
given up this principle, and a British settler 
in the United States, who has for ever left his 
country, is no longer entitled to claim the 
protection of our sovereign, or expected to 
render him or her allegiance in return. 

. yet, he, that con endure 
To follow with allegiance a failed lord, 

D >es conquer him that did his maateT conquer, 

And earns a place i' the story. '* 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, iiL IL 
"To which of these two princes did Christian men 
owe allcgia nee t " — Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

Local allegiance is such as is due from an 
alien, or stranger born, for so long time as 
be continues within the king's dominion and 
protection. ( Blackstone : Comment bk. i., 
ch. 10.) 

Natural allegiance is auch as is due from all 
men bom within tba king's dominions imme- 
diately upon tbeir birth. (Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. i., ch. 10.) 

Oath of allegiance : An oath binding one who 
takes it faithfully to discharge 6uch obligation. 
For 600 years previous to the Revolution of 
168S, this was of a sweeping character, but 
immediately after that great event it was 
modified, and made to run thus : “that he [the 
person swearing it] w ill be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to tbe king.” It will be seen 
that no mention is here made of tbe king's 


heirs, and no effort is made to define tbe 
nature or extent of the “allegiance" to be 
rendered. Modifications of tha oath of alle- 
giance have since been made by 21 k 22 Viet., 
c. 48 ; superseded by 30 & 31 Viet., c. 75, § 5 ; 
and it again by the Promissory Oaths Act, 
31 k 32 Viet., c. 72, that now in force. 

2. Tbe infinite obligation due by every in- 
telligent creature to the Creator. 

” Your military obedience, to dissolve 
Allegiance u> the Acknowledged Power Supreme." 

Milton; P. L., bk. iv. 

t al-le -gl-ant, a. [Allegiance.] LoyaL 
. poor undeserver, I 

Can nothing render but alleglant thanks. 

My pray ‘rs to heaven for you." 

Shakesp. : Henry VI 11., UL 2. 

al-leg'-ing, pr. par. [Allege. 

5.1- le-gor-ic, al-le-gor'-I-cal, a. [in Fr. 

alUgorique. ; Sp. alegorico ; Port, and Ital. 
a llegorico ; Lat. aUegoricus; Or. aWq^opjKo? 
(allegorikos).] Pertaining to an allegory ; con- 
taining an allegory ; resembling an allegory. 

” A kingdom they portend Thee, hut what kingdom. 
Beal or allegoric, I discern uot. . . ” 

MiUon: P. R., hk. iv. 

51-le-gor'- i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. allegoric; 
- ally .] After the manner of an aWegory. 

"AoAxagoras and his school are said to have ex- 
plained the whole of the Homeric mythology allegori- 
cally.”— Max M tiller : Science of Lang., voL II. , p. 43L 

"Even when he speaks allegorically he seems to 
represent the first form of allegory, ia which It le 
tmce&hly moulded upon history, and serves for Its 
key "—Gladstone : Studies on Homer, i. IM. 

5l-le-gor' -i-cal-ness, «. [Eng. allegorical ; 
-ness.] The ’quality of being allegorical. 
(Johnson.) 

# al-le -gor-l^m, s. [Eng. allegory); -ism.] 
An allegory. (Bp. Jewell.) 

al'-le-gor-ist, s. [Eng. allegory ; -ist. In 
Ger. allegorist ; Fr, alUgoriste ; Port, and Ital. 
allegorista.] One who allegorises ; ona who 
uses figurative language, or writes a work of a 
figurative character. 

" Bunyan is indeed as decidedly the first of allegoristt 
as Demosthenes is the first of orators, or Shakej>eare 
the first of dramatists." — M aca ulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch, viL 

al-le-gor-i’ze, 51-le-gor-i se, v.t. k i. [In 
Ger. allegorisiren ; Fr. allegoriser; Sp. aleg o- 
rizar ; Port, alkgorisar ; from Later Lat. alle- 
gorizo.] 

A. Transitive : To convert into an allegory; 
to interpret allegorically ; to explain in a 
figurative sense. 

"An alchymlst shall reduce divinity to the maxims 
of hie laboratory, explain morality by sal. sulphur, 
and mercury, and allegorize the Scripture itself, and 
the sacred mysteries thereof, into the philosopher’s 
stone.”— Locke. 

" He bath very wittily allegorized this tree, allowing 
his supposition of the tree itself to be true." — Raleigh. 

" As some would allegorize these signs, so others 
would confine them to the destruction of Jerusalem." 
— Burnet : Theory. 

B. Intransitive: To use allegory, to speak 
in a figurative manner. (Sometimes followed 
by upon, of, regarding , &c.) 

"After his manner, he allegorizeth upon the sacri- 
fices of the law." — FujJce o gainst Alien, p. 223. 

” Origen knew not the Pope's purgatory, though he 
allegorize of & certain purgatory. —Ibid , jx 447. 

5.1 - le-gor ized, pa. par. k a. [Allegorize.] 

51 le-gor-I'-zer, s. [Eng. allegorize; -er.] 
One who allegorises. 

"The Stoick philosopher*, as we learn from Cicero, 
were great olleyorizers in their theology."— Coventry : 
Phil. Conv., v. 

5l-le-gor-i'-zing, pr. par., a., & s. [ALLE- 
GORIZE.] 

al-le -gor-y, * 51-le gor ie, * 511e- 

gor ye, s . [In Sw. allegori ; Dan. and Ger. 
allegoric; Fr. allegoric; Sp. alcgoria ; Ital. 
and Lat. allegoria ; Gr. d \ \rnopia (allegoric): 
fr. a\\os (alios) = another, and d-yopeotc ( ago - 
reuo) = to speak in the assembly, to harangue ; 
d?opd (agora) = an assembly, the forum; 
iyeipco (ogeiro) = to bring together.] 

I, A discourse designed to convey a different 
meaning from that which it directly expresses. 
A figure of speech or a literary composition in 
which a speaker or writer gives forth not the 
actual narrative, description, or whatever else 
he seeks to present, but one so much resem- 
bling it as on reflection to suggest it, and 
bring it borne to tbe mind with greater force 


and effect than if it bad been t Ad directly. 
In many cases tbe description given appeals 
to the eye, whilst the truth designed to be 
conveyed is one of a moral or spiritual kind. 
As a quotation already made [Allegorist] 
showa, Macaulay considered John Bunyan as 
unquestiouably the first of allegorists; and 
every reader of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” will 
at once understand both what an allegory is, 
and how effectual a vehicle it can be made for 
the communication of religious knowledge. 
Spenser's “ Faerie Queene ” is a moral allegory. 
A brief allegory may be considered as a single 
metaphor ; a long one as a series of metaphors. 
The distinction between an allegory and a 
parable is very slight. Crabbe says that a 
2 rarable ia mostly employed for mcral purposes, 
and an allegory in describing historical events. 
The latter differs from a riddle or enigma in 
not being intended to perplex. For the dis- 
tinction between an allegory and a myth, see 
the subjoined example from Max Muller. 

"The difference between e myth and ah •allegory 
haa been simply but most happily explained by Pro- 
fessor B tackle in his article ou Mythology in Chambers' 
Cyclopaedia. 4 A myth is not to be confounded with ah 
allegory ; the one being au unconscious act of the 
popular mind at ad early stage of society ; the other, a 
conscious act of the individual mind At any stage of 
social progress.’ “ — Max Muller : Science of Language, 
(6th e<L, 1871), voL iL, p. 430. 

" And thus it was : 1 writing of the way 
And race of saints, in tnia our gospel day. 

Fell suddenly into An allegory 

About their journey. and the way to glory. ..." 

Bunyan: Apology .for PiL Prog. 

’’ But he who was of the bondwoman was born after 
the flesh ; hut he of the free wo man was by promise. 
Which things are an allegory,”— Gal. iv. 23. 24. 

In the passage from Galatians — the only 
place in the Authorised Version of the Bible in 
which the word allegory occurs— it is a mis- 
translation, and should disappear. The ren- 
dering should be : “ Which things are alle- 
gorised.” 

2. Painting and Sculpture: A figurative 
representation of something else than that 
which is actually painted or sculptured. 

51-16- gret -to, a. or adv., k s. [Ital. dimin. 
of allegro =z joyful ; somewhat joyful.] 

Music: As adv. k adj. : With pace and 
character livelier than that indicated by the 
word andanfe, but less rapid and brilliant 
than that denoted by allegro (q.v.). 

,4s substantive: A movement in the time 
now described. 

al-le -gro, a., adv. t or s . [Ital. = joyful.] 

A. As ae(Jective or adverb : 

L Ordinary Language : Gay, merry, cheer- 
ful. (Milton : Allegro and Penseroso.) 

IL Music: Gay. joyful, mirthful, sprightly, 
and, by implication, qnick in time. It is the 
fourth of tbe five grades of musical pace and 
character, Largo , Adagio , Andante, Allegro, 
Presto. 

B. As substantive: 

Music: A movement in the time now de- 
scribed. 

allegro agitato, a. or adv. Allegro in 
an agitated manner. 

allegro assai, a. or adv. Very allegro. 

allegro brillante, a. or adv. Allegro in 
a brilliant manner. 

allegro giusto, a. & adv. A just and 
precise allegro. The term is generally em- 
ployed to guard a ’-erformer against com- 
mencing at a too rapid pace. 

allegro moderato, a. & adv. Mode- 
rately allegro. 

allegro di molto, a. & adv. Exceed- 
ingly allegro. 

allegro vivace, a. & adv . Allegro in a 
spirited manner. 

% Piu allegro, adj. k adv. : Quicker, more 
quick. 

f Poco allegro, adj. & adv. : A little quick, 
rather quick. 

**alle-h61e, * alle-heyle, a. [Mid. Eng. 
a lie; hole = whole or hale.] Whole, sound. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* alle-lioo’-ly, odv. [Mid. Eng. alle- all; hnoly 
«= wholly.] Wholly, entirely. (Prompt. Parv.) 

al-le-lu-la (Rev. xix 6), 51-le-lu-iah 
(iali or la as ya), s. [Hallelujah.] 


fate, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjnrian, 00, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* alle-lyk'e-ly, adv. [0. Eng. alle — all : 
lykely— likely.] Equally, evenly. (Prompt. 
Parv .) 

ai'-le-m&nd, Al'-le-mSndo, &l-maln, 5 . 

[In Ger. allcmande, from Fr. AUmagne = Ger- 
many. From Alemanni, the Germanic tribe, 
whose name (probably meaning AU-men) seems 
to imply that tl wy were a very miscellaneous 
assemblage of people. The name appeared 
about the middle of the third century, if not 
earlier. The Alemanni were then oo the 
Upper Rhine. In 490 they were defeated by 
Clovis, at the battle of Tolbiac, four leagues 
from Cologue.] 

1. Music : A alow air in common time ; or a 
grave, solemn air, with a slow movement. 

2. Dancing ; (a) A brisk dance. (6) A figure 
In (lancing. 

Al le-mont'-ite, s. [From Allcmont, wbere 
it occurs.] A tin -white or reddish -grey 
mineral. Composition : SbAs«, or arsenic 
62 ‘15 to 65*22 per cent., and antimony 3478 
to 37*85. 

al len-ar-ly, t &r-l£n-ar-ly, * &n'- 

er-ly, * An -yr-ly, adv. [Etym. doubtful, 
perhaps Eng. — alone ; -er = more ; - ly .] 

Solely, entirely, only, aiogly, alone, solitarily. 
(Scotch.) 

•*. . . is not like Ooahcu, in Egypt, on which the 
sun of the heavens and of the gospel sbineth allenarly, 
snd leaveth the rest of the world in utter darkness.'* 
— Scott : II tart of Mid-Lothian, ch. xxxix. 

1 al'-ler, a. [A.S. genit. pi. of cal = all.] The 
same as Alder, a. (q.v.). 

"Other for spense of mete drynk that we spenden 

heere. 

I am oure catour, and beie oure offer pure." 

Chaucer: C. T.. »16. 311 

&1 ler’ i on, Sl-er’-I-on, s. [Fr. alerion, 
from Mod. Lat. alarionem, acc. of alario = 
large, eagle-like bird.] 

Her.: An eagle with the wings expanded, their 
points turned downwards, and no beak or feet. 

* al'-lev-eiire, s. [0. Sw. (?), or fr. French 
leveur = lifter, raiser, gatherer (?).] A coin 
formerly in use in Sweden : its value was 
about 2j<L 

*gl-lev'-I-ate, a. [Low Lat. alleviatus , pa. 
par. of allevio ; Lat. allevo — to lighten : ad, 
expressing addition, lev o = to lighten.] Alle- 
viated. 

al-lev'-i-ate, v.t. [From theadj. ; Sp. aliviar ; 
Ital. alleviare.] [Levity, Lift.] 

1. To make light in a figurative sense ; to 
lessen, diminish, mitigate, allay. (Opposed to 
aggravate — to make heavy.) 

. , those gentle offices by which female tender- 
ness con alleviate even the misery of hopeless decay 
» . . ‘'—Macaulay • BUt. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. To extenuate or excuse an offence. 
[Aggravate.] 

fU lov-l-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Alleviate.] 

nl-16v'-I-a-ting, pr. par. [Alleviate.] 

allev-I-a'-tlon, s. [From Lat. «[(em(io=a 

* lifting up.] 

1. The act of lightening, lessening, or miti- 
gating an emotion, or extenuating a fault 

“ All apologies for and alleviations of faults, though 
they are the heights of humanity, yet they are not 
the favours, but tne duties of friendship.”— South. 

2. That which lessens or mitigates sorrow 
or other emotion, or extenuates a fault ; an 
alleviating circumstance. 

" Pleasures. . . . S2. Relaxation ; S3. Alleviation ; 
84. Mitigation."— Doiering : Bent ham' i Table of the 
Springt of Action. ( liorbi, L 205 ) 

al-lev'-I-Or-tive, a. & s. (Eng. alleviate ; -ipe.] 

1. As adjective : Which alleviates. 

2. As substantive: That which alleviates. 

"Some cheering aWeniari'ce to lads kept to sixteen 

or seventeen years of ace In pure slavery to a few 
Greek and Latin words.’— Corah's Boom (1672), p. 126. 

ill ley (l) t * Sl-ey, * &1 laye, * Zl -lye, 
&1‘ iire, s. <fe a, [Sw. n lie : Dan. & Ger. allee; 
Port, nllea; O. Fr. alier ; Fr. alUe-n passage, 
from oiler — to go : (ftf.=a paesiug or going).] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . A walk In a garden, or a path in a wood 
or plantation. 

’* Whero alloys are close gravelled, the earth putteth 
forth tliG first yew kxiottcrasA, and alter Bpitegraaa — 
Bacon : Mat ural Bittory. 


**. . . I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bosky bourn from side to side." 

Milton : Comm. 

"And rode till midnight, when the college lighte 
Began to glitter flredy-like m copse 
And linden alley ; then we past an arch. ** 

Tennyson : The Princess, 1. 

2. A narrow passage in a city, as distin- 
guished from a public street. As a rule, it 
is not a thoroughfare for wheeled carriages. 

(a) Desigued for bowling. 

" Two sorter of allayes in London I flnde — 

The one agaynste the lawe, and the other ag&inste 
kinds. 

The first is where bowlings forbidden, men use, 
And waatynge theyr goodes, do their labour refuse." 
Crowley: Epigrams ; Of Allayes (1550). 

(b) Designed for tbe habitation of the 
poorer classes. 

“ The other sorse of allayes that he agaynst kynde 
Do mak my lrnrte wepe when they com to my 
nund ; 

For there are por people welmost innumerable 
That are dryveu to begge, and yet to worcke they 
are able. 

If they might have al things provided aright." 

Crowley: Epigrams; Qf Allayes [ 1550). 

” That in an o ley had a priv6 place.” 

Chaucer . C. T., 14,980. 

"That town Is a small knot of steep and narrow 

aXleys . . . ’’ — Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. v. 

The Alley, or Change Alley, was a place in 
London where stocks were formerly bought 
aod sold. (Ash : Diet., 1775.) 

3. Fig. : One of the narrower passages for tbe 
cooveyauce of blood through the human frame. 

" That, rwift as quicksilver, It courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body." 

Hhaketp. ; Hamlet, L 5. 

II Technically: 

* 1. Arch. : Formerly an aisle io a church. 
[Aisle.] 

” The cross all ye of the Lanthorne before the Quire 

dore, goinge north and south.” — Gloss, qf Arch. 

2. Printing : The compositor's standing 
place between two opposite frames. (Ameri- 
canism.) 

3. Drill Husbandry: The vacant space be- 
tween the outermost row of grain oo one bed 
and the nearest row to it on the next parallel 
bed. 

4. Perspective: Any passage represented as 
greater at its entrance than at its exit in the 
background, so as to give it the appearance 
of length. 

B. As adjective : Pertaioing to or derived 
from ao alley, as above described. 

” Alas ! it's not wys, a greate ouer syght, 

Ye Aldermen and other that take allaye rente.” 
Crowley: Epigrams ; Of AUayet. 

SI' -ley (2), s. [A dimin. or corruption of ala- 
baster (q.v.).] A fine marble or taw, originally 
of alabaster. 

si'-leyed, a. [Eng. alley (1); erf.] Formed 
into an alley ; of the form of an alley. 

"By pointed aisle, and shafted stalk. 

The arcades of an alley's! walk 
To emulate in stone.” 

Scott: Marmlon, ll. 10. 

fil-li-a'-ceous, a. [In Fr. alliact; Lat. al- 
lium.) [Allium.] Pertaioing to the plant- 
geous Allium, which contains the onion, 
garlic, &c. 

1. Bot. : Alliaceous plants are plants more or 
less closely resembling the geous Allium. 

2. Min. : Pertaining to the odour, like that 
of garlic, given out by arsenical minerals 
when exposed to the blow-pipe or struck by 
the bamraer. (Phillips: Mineralogy .) 

al-ll'-ange, t al-11 -aunge, *ad-I'-ange, 
*al-y -aunge, s. [Eng. ally; -ance. In 
Dan. alliance; Ger. allianz ; Fr. alliance, from 
allier, lier = to tie, to unite; Sp. alianza ; 
Port, alianga ; Ital. allcanza.) [Ally.] 

A. Ordinary Language : The act of uniting 
together by a bond ; the state of being so 
united ; the document in which the nature of 
the union is particularised. 

Specially : 

1. A treaty, compact, or league formed be- 
tween two or more independent nations. It 
may be offensive or defensive. [Offensive, 
Defensive.] Also the parties so uniting. 

“Thus was formed that coalition known as the 

Triple Alliance."— Mncaulay: BUt. Eng., ch. IL 

2. Marriage, viewed specially as bringing 
into intimate relations two families previously 
unconnected ; also kinship of a less intimate 
kind ; also the persoo so unitiog. 

”, . . and read 
The ordinary chronicle of birth. 

Office, alliance, and promotion— all 
Ending iu duat.” 

W ordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


“For my father's sake. 

And for alliance' sake, declare the cause 
My father lost his bead " 

Shakesp. : Henry VI., Part /., 11 fc. 

" I would not boast the greatness of my father. 

But point out now alliances to Cato. '— AUditon. 

3. Fig. : Any sort of union more or less 
closely resembling either marriage or a league 
of cations. 

B. Technically. Her. : Arms of Alliance are 
arms which come 
into a man’s posses- 
sion by matrimo- 
nial alliances, as the 
arms of his wife, 
which are impaled 
with his own, and 
those of heiresses, 
which he, in like 
manner, quarters. 

The arms here shotvo 
are thoae of the 
Prince and Princess 
of Wales. (Gloss, of arms of allianc*. 
Heraldry, 1847.) 

* al ll -ange, v.t . [From the substantive.) 

To joio in alliance ; to unite, 

" It [sin] Is allinnced to none but wretched, forlorn, 
and apostate spirits."— Cudwort h: Serm., p. $2. 

*al-li'-ant t $. [Eog. ally; awf.) An ally. 

" We do promise and vow foi ourselves of each l*rty 
aUianf*, electors, princes, and states."— 7'he Accord qf 
Ulm. ( Wotton't Hem., p. 632.) 

al-U-ar'-i-a, s. [From Lat. allium = garlic; 

* also the leek, which the alliaria resembles 
in smell.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Brassicaceae, or Crucifers. The A. 
officinalis is the comuioo garlic mustard, 
Jack-by-the-bedge, or Sauce alone. It was 
formerly called Erysimum alliaria. 

al'-lige, * al’-lis, s. [From Lat. alosa or 
alausa = the shad.] The Allice-shad (q.v.). 
AlUce-shad (Afosa communis ); The name of 
a fish of the family Clupeiclae (Herrings). It is 
about two feet in length, and in Britain u 
found chiefly in the Severn. 

t al-lig'-i-en-gy, s. [Lat. allicio = to draw 
gently, to entice ; ad = to, and lacio — to draw 
gently. Ger. locken ; Dut. lokken ; Sw. lodca; 
Dan. toMe.] The power of attracting any- 
thing ; attraction ; magnetism. 

“ The feigned central alliciency Is but a word; sod 
the manner of it still occult.”— QlanviUo. 

t al-lig'-l-ent, s. [Lat. alliciens = attracting; 
pr. par. of allicio.) That which attracts. 

’’The awakened needle leapeth towards ite oWiciaut* 
— Bobiusoti . Eudoxa, p. 12L 

# al-li'e, v.t. [Ally.] 

* al-li'e, s . [Ally.] 

al-li'ed, pa. par. & a. [Ally.) 

Frequently as adjective: 

1. Bound together in a league, or united In 
marriage. 

’*. . . tlie other chiefs of the allied force*."— 
Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. Related to by affinity ; akin to. (Used 
often io describing animals or plants.) 

'’But that the same laws should larrely prevail with. 
allied animals ie not surprising." — Barvrtn: DeuxaZ 
qf Man. pt. ii., ch. xv. 

al-li-gant, a. [Lat. alligans, pr. par. of 
atttj 7 o = to bind to.] Binding (?), or a mispro- 
nunciation by ao uneducated woman of ele- 
gant (?). 

*’ Yet there has been knights, and lords, and gentle- 
men, with their^coaches ; I warrant you. coach after 
coach letter after letter, gift after gift; smelling si 
sweetly (all musk), and so rushling. I warrant you, 
in silk and gold; and in such alligant terms."— 
Bhakeep. : Merry U'irw qf Windsor, ii. 2. 

t al'-li-gate, v.t. [In Sp. alxgar. From Lat. 
a[%o = to bind to: ad — to, andLgo=fa> 
bind.] To bind or tie together (lit. or Jig. \ 

. . certain connatural instincts alligated %» 
their nature. " — Bale: Origin qf Mankind. 

t 5r-li-ga-ted, pa. par. A a. [AlligateJ 

t al'-li-ga-ting, pr. par. [Alligate. ] 

al-li-ga'-tion, s. [In Ger. alligation ; Sp. 
aligacion ; Lat. alii gat io = a t>ing to ; ad — 
to, aod ligatio— a tying, a binding.] 

1. The act of tying together ; the state of 
being tied together. 

2. Technically . A rith. : A division of arith- 
metic which treats of the process for finding 1 
the value of compounds consisting of ingrty 



Doil, pdilt, cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; «ln, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Inc* 

-tion, -sion, -eioun — shun ; -slon, -tlon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious, -ceous — shus. ->>t^ -die, &c. = bel, dgL 
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dients differing from each other in price. It 
is divided into medial and alternate. Medial 
alligation is when the quantities and prices of 
the several ingredients are calculated to deter- 
mine iha value of the mixture, and Alternate 
when from the value of the separate ingre- 
dients ami the value of their mixture is de- 
duced the quantity of each which enters into 
the compound. Alternate alligation has three 
varieties : (1) Alligation simple, when the ques- 
tion is unlimited with respect to the quan- 
tities both of the simples and of the mixture ; 
(2) alligation partial, when the question is 
limited to a certain quantity of one or more 
of the simples ; and (3) alligation total, when 
the question is limited to a certain quantity 
of the mixture. 

al 11 ga'-tor, * al-li-gar'-ta, * la-gar ~ 
tos, s. [In Dan., Ger., & Fr. alligator ; from 
Sp. el legarto = the lizard, pre-eminent above 
other lacertine animals in size. Herrera calls 
the caiman lagarto o crocodilo ; Cowel derives 
it from Port, a llagarto = a crocodile ; Sir T. 
Herbert from ullegartos, which he calls Sp. 
and Almain ( Todd's Johnson). Sir Walter 
Raleigh terms the alligator Lagartos (q. v.). 
Al would then be the Spanish definite article 
el = the ; and when the English sailors heard 
it pronounced immediately before lagartos, 
they, aa Trench believes, supposed it part of 
that word. (Trench : Study of Words, p. 118.) 
Some older writers looked for the origin of the 
word alligator in another direction, deriving 
it from legateer, or allegater, the alleged Indian 
name for the animaL] 

"1 do remember an apothecary. — 

And hereabouts he dwells,— w bich late I noted 
lu tatter d weeds, with overwhelming brow*, 
Culling o i simples ; meagre were hi3 looks, 

Sharp misery had worn biin to the bones : 

And in bis needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An alligator stud* d.' 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. 1, 

1. Zool. : A genua of reptiles belonging to 
the order Oocodilia, and the family Crocodil- 
idae. It is known from its nearest allies, the 
Crocodiles and Gavials, by having the head 
depressed and the canine teeth of the lower 
jaw received in a pit in the upper. The hind 
feet are never completely webbed, and some- 
times there is scarcely any membrane at all. 
The genua was formerly thought to be con- 
fined to the New World, but in 1890 two speci- 
mens of the Chinese Alligator (A. sinensis) 
were received by the Zoological Society, and 
exhibited in their Gardena, Regent's Park. 



ALLIGATOR (ALLIOATOR MISSISSIPENSIS). 


The best known species is A. mississipiensls, 
the Alligator of the Mississippi. It attains 
the length of fifteen or eighteen feet, or eveo 
more. At the approach of winter it buries 
itself in a hole on a river's bank, and becomes 
for a time torpid. 

2. Popularly; Any crocodilian animal in- 
habiting the New World. These are not all of 
the genus above described ; thus the “ alb- 
gators” of the West Indies are true croco- 
diles 

aUigator apple, s. A kind of Anona, 
A. palustris, which bears a fine sweet-scented 
fruit, but too narcotic to be eaten. It grows 
wild in soft marshy places ,in Jamaica. Its 
wood is so soft that it is called cork-wood, 
and is made into corks. 

alligator pear, s. A tree, the Laurus 
persea, which is about the size of an apple- 
tree, and produces a fruit about the dimen- 
sions of a large pear. It is highly valued in 
the West Indies, the pulp being rich and mild, 
but requiring some addition, such aa pepper 
and salt, to give it pungency. It is called 
also the Avocado pear . 

aUigator tortoise, s. The Chelydra 
serpentina, a tortoise found in North America. 
Its head and limbs are too large to be retracted 
within the shell. It belongs to the family 
Emydidae. 


* al lig'-a-tiire, s. [Lat. olligatura: ad — to, 
and ligatura = a band, a ligature, from ligo — 
to bind.] A bandage. The old form of Liga- 

ture (q. v.). 


al-llgn’-ment, a-lign -ment ( g silent), or 
al-lin’e-ment, s. [Alignment.] 

al'-ll-kce, s. The Teloogoo name for a sedge, 
the Scirpus dubius of Roxburgh, the tuberous 
roots or which are eaten by the natives of 
Southern India, who consider them as good 
as yams. ( Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 1S47, p. 118.) 

al-lln'e-ment, s. [Alignment.] 

* Al -li oth, s . Ad old form of Alioth. 


al-li're, *al-lirs’, a. [Alder, a.] Of them 
alL The same as Alder (q.v.). 

“Sir Meleager, in gret njynd a man out to sende 
To Sir Alexander bely ve tliaire aft ire maister 
To come and help * — Stevenson ; Alexander, 1,254-6. 

" Alexandue the athill, he aliirt aeoide." — Ibid., 620, 

al'-lls, s. (Lat. aiosa.] The same as Allice 
( q.v.). 

al-li -§ion, s. [Lat. allisio, from aM«fo = to 
strike or dash against : ad = to, and liedo. ] 

1. Ordinary Lang. : A striking or dashing 
against witli violence. 

" There have not been any Islands of note or con- 
siderable exteut torn and cast off from the coutineut 
by earthquakes, or severed from it by the boisterous 
allision of the sea.** — Woodward. 

2. Marine Law : The running of one vessel 
against another. The same as Collision (q.v.). 

al-lit'-er-al, a. [Lat. ad = to, and literalis = 
pertaining'to a letter ; literal a letter.] 

1. Ordinary Lang. : Pertaining to the prac- 
tice of commencing two or more words in 
immediate succession with the same letter. 

2. EthnoL and Philo ! . : A term applied by 
Appleyard to the Caffre family of languages. 
(Max Miiller: Science of Lang.) 


al llt-er-a -tlon, s. (In Ger. and Fr. allitera- 
tion; Port, alliteragao: Lat. od = to, and 
literatio= instruction in reading and writing; 
litera = a letter] 

1. The commencement with the same letter 
of two or more words in immediate succession. 
Milton’s expression, "Behemoth biggest born ” 
(P. L., bk. vii.), is an alliteration ; so ia the 
example which follows 

"Apt alliteration* artful aid.** 

Churchill : Prophecy of Famine 

2. Less properly : The repetition of a parti- 
cular letter in the accented parts of words, 
even though these may not all be at their be- 
ginning; as— 

" That, hush’d in grave repose, expects his even mg 
Prey. “ Gray. 


al-Ht’-er-a-tlve, a. [In Ger . alliterativ.] Per- 
taining to alliteration. 


"• • • alliterative care aod bappy negligence 1” — 
Goldsmith • Traveller, Iutrod. 


. . all iterative poetry.” — Darwin Descent of 
Man, pt. i. p ch. it 


al-Ht'-er-a-tire-ness, s. [Eng. alliterative- 
n*ss .] The quality of being alliterative. (Cole- 
ridge.) 


al-llt'-er-a-tor, s. [Lat. ad — to, and literator 
= (I) a teacher of reading and writing, (2) 
a grammarian.] One who habitually prac- 
tises alliteration. 

lU-li-tur’-ic, a. [Eng. all(oxan), it connect., 
and uric,] Pertaining to or derived from 
alloxantin. 


alliturlc acid, s. 

Chem. : C6N4H5O4.H. An acid obtained 
from alloxantin. 


fil -ll-um, s. [In Fr. ail; Sp. a. jo ; Port, alho; 
Ital. agiio ; from Lat. allium, alium = the 
garlic, leek, &c. 

Theis derives it 
from the Celtic 
all = acrid or 
burning.] A 
genus of plants 
belonging to the 
order Liliacese, 
or Lily-worta, 
and the section 
Scillese. Eight 
species occur in 
the British flora, 
bn tone is doubt- 
fully native. Of 
these the A. 
ursinum, the 
Broad-leaved Garlic, or Ramsons, is pretty 
frequent, and another, the A. vinenre (Crow- 
garlic), is not rare. The most familiar species 



ALLIUM. 

L Bulb. 2. Plant X Flower, 
t Single Floweret. 


of the genus are, however, those which occur 
in our gardens. The onion is A. cepa; the 
leek, A. pornan; the garlic, A. sativum; the 
chive, A. schcenoprasum ; and the shallot, A 
ascalonicum. The chief species cultivated in 
our Eastern empire are the A. ascalonicum an i 
the A. tuberosum. The hill-people in India 
eat the bulbs of A. leptophyllum , and dry and 
preserve the leaves as a condiment. 

“ He allium call* his onions and hi* leeka.” Crabbe 



al-15-ca-mel -us, s. [Prom Gr. d\Ao, (atfoj) 
= another, hence strange, unreal, mythic; and 
xa/arjXo? (kamelos), 

Lat. camelus = a 
camel. 1 An unreal 


or mythic cameL 
In Heraldry ; 
The ass -camel, a 
mythical aniznal, 
compounded of the 
camel and the ass ; 
borne as a crest by 
the Eastland Com- 
pany, now merged 
in the Russia Com- 
pany. (Glossary 0/ 
Heraldry.) 


arms of the 
EASTLAND COMPANV. 


al -lo cate, v.t. [Lat. ad = to, and loco = to 
place ; locus = a place.] 

1. Ordinary Lang . ; To locate or place one 
thing to another ; to assign, to set aside ; to 
place to one’s account. 

" Upon which discovery the court Is empowered to 

seize upon and allocate for the immediate maintenance 

of such children a sum not exceeding a thhd of the 

whole fortune .” — Burke : Popery Law*. { Richardson.] 

2. In the Exchequer: To make an allowance 
on an exchequer account. 

3. To fix the proportion due by each land- 
holder in an augmentation of a minister’s 
stipend. (Scotch.) (Erskine’s Institutes, II.. 
ii. 10.) 

al'-ld-ca-tcd, pa. par. [Allocate.] 
sU'-lo-ca-ting, pr. par . [Allocate.] 

&l-l6-ca-tion, s. [In Fr. allocation ; ItaL 
allogacione ; Lat. ad = to, and locatio = a 
placing, an arrangement ; loco — to place.] 

1. In a general sense: The act of putting 
one thing to another ; the state of being ao 
allocated ; the thing allocated. Frequently 
used in connection with the assignment to an 
applicant of shares in a company or land in a 
colony, after the purchase-money for one or 
other of these has been paid. 

2. Spec. : The admission of an item in ao 
account, and its consequent addition to the 
other items. The term is used chiefly in the 
Exchequer, and a writ " dc allocations facienda ” 
is a writ directed to the Lord Treasurer or 
Barons of the Exchequer, commanding them to 
allow an accountant such sums as he has law- 
fully expended in the execution of his office 

&l-lo-ca'-tur, 5. [Law Lat. (lit. — it is al- 
lowed.).] 

Law: A certificate given by the proper 
officers, at the termination of an action, that 
costs are allowed. 


&l-loch’-ro-lte, s. [In Ger. allochroit ; Gr 
(1) dAA 05 (alios) = another ; (2) xpoa (chroo) ~ 
eurfaee .... colour; and (3) snff. -ife.] A 
mineral, a variety of Andradite, or Lime 
Iron-garnet, which again ia classed by Dana 
under Iron-garnet, one of the three promi- 
nent groups into which hi dirides the great 
mineral species or genns Garnet (q.v.). Al- 
lochroite is of a greyish, dingy yellow, or 
reddish colour. It is opaque, and has a 
shining ritreo-resinoua lustre. It strikes Are 
with steel. It is found in the iron mine of 
Virums, near Drammen, in Norway, 

&l-loc'-la-8ite, s. [Gr. dAAo? (alios) = 
another ; xAa<r<9 (klasis) — breaking, fracture ; 
from xAd» (klao) = to break, break off. So 
called because its cleavage differs from that of 
arsanopyrite and marcasite, which it is like.] 
An orthorhombic mineral classed by Dana 
with his Sulphides. It contains 32 69 of 
arsenic, 3015 of bismuth, 16’22 of sulphur, 
1017 of cobalt, with smaller quantities of 
iron, zinc, nickel, and gold. It occurs ia 
Hungary. 

al lo-cn’-tion, s. (Lat. allocvtio — (1) a 
speaking to ; (2) a consolatory address ; (3) ar 
orarion addressed by a Roman general to his 
. soldiers : ad = to, and locutia = a speaking, 

1 from loquor = to speak.] 
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1. The act of speaking. 

2. That which ia “ spoken," whether by the 
lips or by the pen. 

If Used specialty of utterances by the Pope 
on matters regarding which he desires to 
address his followers and the world. 

51-16 -di-al, a. [In Sw. odal; Ger., Fr., & 
Port, allodial; Sp. alodial.] Pertaining to 
land, or the tenure of land held without any 
acknowledgment of a feudal superior ; held 
not by feudal tenure, but independently. 

”... allodial, that is, wholly Independent, and 
held of no superior at all." — Blackstone : Comment. , 
bk. 11., ch. 4. 

51-16 -dl-alist, s. [Eng. allodial ; -ist.] One 
who holds allodial land. 

" Moreover, instead of paying a flue like the free 
alloiiialht . . ."—Penny Cycl. , 1. 355. 

al-l<> dl-al-l-ty, s. [Eng. allodial; -ity. Tn 
Fr. Qllodialite ; ltal. allodialita.] The state of 
being in possession of allodial land. 

" Allodialita, */., allodialUy.’— Qraglia: ltal. Diet. 
(1848). 

fcl-lo di-al-ly. [Eog. allodial; - ly .] By 
the tenure called allodial. 

"And in Germany, according to Du Cange (G/osj., 
lit. Barones), a class of men called Semper Barone * 
held thfeir lauds allodially.” — Penny Cycl., i. 356. 

t 51-16-dl-au, a. [From allodium (q.v.).] The 
aame as Allodial (q.v.). ( Cowel .) 

51-16 -di-um, s. [In Sw. odalgodo ; Ger. 
allodium; Fr. alleu, or franc-alien ; Low Lat. 
ollodiinn. A word of uncertain etymology. 
According to Pontoppidan, it conies from all 
and odh = all property, whole estate, or pro- 
perty in the highest sense of the word. Odh 
is connected with o dal; Pan. c del; Orcadian 
udal ; all having the same signification as the 
word allodial. Less probably derived from 
the Celtic allod = ancient.] 

1. Law: Landed property belonging to a 
person in his own right, and for which he 
consequently owes no rent or service to a 
superior. It is contradistinguished from food 
(feud), which is landed property held from a 
superior, on condition of the tenants rendering 
him certain service. According to Sir Edward 
Coke, Blackstone, and other writers, there is no 
allodial land at all in Britain, every fragment 
of the island being held mediately or imme- 
diately from the sovereign. It is considered 
however, by those who have investigated the 
subject that “udal,” namely, allodial tenure, 
exists in parts of Orkney. [Udal.] The land 
in the British Colonies and America ia also 
allodial. ( Blackstone : Comment ., ii. ,4, 5, 7.) 

f 2. An estate inherited from an ancestor, 
as opposed to one acquired in any other way. 

Sl-\6g -on lte, s. [Tn Ger. allogonit. From 
Gr. aAAos (alios) — other ; yuvia (gonia) = 
angle; -ife.j 

Min. : A mineral, called also Herderite (q.v). 

51- lo graph, s. [Gr. dAAo* (alios) — another, 
and ypa(f>7) (graphe) = a writing.] A document 
written by other parties than those to whom 
it refers. It is opposed to Autoqraph. 

5l-lo-mor'-phlte, s. [In Ger. allomorphit ; 
Gr. dAAo/iop<f>o9 (allomorphos) = of strange 
shape : dAAos {alios) = another, strange, aud 
(morphe) = form, shape ; -ife.] 

Min. ; A mineral, a variety of barite, or 
barytes. It has the form and cleavage of 
anhydrite. It is found near Rudolstadt, in 
Germany. 

•al-lo’ne, a. Old spelliag of Alone. 

longe, s. [Fr. allong& = lengthened ; pa. 
par. of allonger = to lengthen, to extend, as 
the arm ; hence to thrust.] 

1. In Fencing : A pass or thrust with a 
rapier, so called from the lengthening or ex- 
tending of the fencer’s arm in delivering the 
hlow. 

2. Horsemanship: A long rein used when a 
horse is trotted in the hand. 

3. Comm. : An additional slip of paper an- 
nexed to a bill to afford room for endorsements 
when the original hill is too small for the 
purpose. (Byks: On Bills, 10th ed , p. 150.) 

t ai-ldo', v.t. Rare form of IIalloo (q.v.). 

" Altoo thy furious mastiff ; bid him vex. 

The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A xi ul memorial of their past offeuce.*'— Philips. 


* ad-loon', a. Old spelling 01 Alone. 

al-lo-pal-la -di um, s. [Gr. aAAos (alios) - 
another; Eng., itc., palladium.] A mineral 
which crystallises in hexagonal small tablets, 
while palladium, to which it is akin, does so 
in minute octahedrons. In occurs in the 
Harz Moun tains. 

al-lo-path-et -ic, a. [Gr. _aAA<* (alios) = 
another, and 7 to 0 uti* 6 s (poilicfifcos) = subject 
to feeling ] [Allopathy.] Pertaining to allo- 
pathy. 

al-Io-path-et -ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. allopa- 
thetiad ; -ly. ] After the manner prescribed by 
allopathy. 

51-lo-p5th-lC, a. [In Fr. allopathique ; Gr. 
aXAo* (alios) — another, and n atfos (pathos) — 
state, condition.] [Allopathy.] Pertaining 
to allopathy. 

al-lo-path-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. allopathi- 
cal; -ly.] After the manuer prescribed by 
allopathy. 

5l'-Io-path -1st, or allop'athist (the 
form al -lo-p5th, occasionally used, is of 
doubtful propriety), s. [In Ger. allopath.] 
One who practises or believes in allopathy. 

al -lo-path-y, or 5l-lop a-thy, s. [Tn Fr. 

and Ger. allopathic; from Gr. a A A o? (alios) — 
another, and tt dBo* = anything which befalls 
one ; hence, a passive state or condition ; 
naOeiv (pathein), 2 aor. inf. of na<rx^ (pascho) 
— passively to receive an impression, to 
suffer.] A system of medicine— that ordi- 
narily practised— the object of which is to pro- 
duce in the bodily frame another condition of 
things than that in or from which the disease 
has originated. If this can be done the disease, 
it is inferred, will cease. Allopathy is opposed 
to homoeopathy, which aims at curing diseases 
by producing iu antagonism to them symptnni3 
similar to those which they produce ; the 
homoeopathic doctriae beiag that “like is 
cured by like," 

% It is chiefly by homoeopathists that the 
term allopathy is used. 

51' lo-phane, 3. [Tn Ger. allophan ; Gr. 
oAAoy (alios) = another, and <paivw (phaina) — 
to make to appear. The reference is to its 
change of appearance under the blow-pipe.] 
A mineral classed by Dana as the first of his 
Sub-silicates. It occurs amorphous, in in- 
crustations, stalnctitic, or nearly pulverulent. 
It is pale sky-blue, green, brown, yellow, or 
colourless. Its hardness is 3 ; sp. gr. 1*85- 
189. It is very brittle- It consists of silica, 
19 8 to 24*11 parts ; alumina, 32*20 to 41 parts ; 
water, 35 74 to 44 20, with a little lime. 

51-16 -ph5n - 1C, a. [Gr. aAAos ( allos)= another, 
and g>aivu3 (phaino) = to cause to appear ] 
Pertaining to anything which changes its 
appearance, or of which the aspect is altered. 

allophanic acid, s. 

Chem. : C0N2H4O3. A monureide of car- 
bonic acid obtained by passing the vapour of 
cyanic acid into absolute, alcohol. 

* 51-16-phite, s. [Gr. aAAos (alios) = another, 
and (ophites) = serpentine.] 

Min. : A pale greyish-green mineral, a 
variety of Peimimle. It contaios silica, 
3G*23 ; alumina, 21 92 ; magnesia, 35 53, with 
smaller amounts of water, sesquioxide of 
iron, and oxide of chromium. It resembles 
pseudophite. It is found in Siheria. 

t5l-l6-phyl-l~an, a. & s. [Lat. allophylus; 
Gr. aAAd<J>uAcK (dllophulos) = of another tribe : 
aAAos (alios) = another, and ^vAtj ( phule ) = 
a tribe.] 

A, As adj. : A term introduced by Prichard 
(Nat. Hist, of Man, 2nd ed., pp. 185, 180) to 
characterise the nations or races of Europe 
and Asia not belonging to the Indo-European, 
the Syro-Arabian, or the Egyptian races. The 
term has all but fallen into disuse, having 
been superseded by Turanian (q.v.). 

B. Assubst. ; A member of any such race [A]. 

51 -lo-quy, s. [Lat. alloquinm ; from allo- 
quor = to speak to : od = to, and loquor = to 
speak.] The act of speaking to any one; an 
address delivered to one in conversation, or 
more formally. 


5l-lo-sdr'-us, s. [Gr. a.\Aos (alios) = various, 
and the botanical word sorus = the organa 
of fructification 
upon a fern. So 
named on account 
of the different 
aspects of the 
sori at diverse 
periods.] A genus 
of ferns now nmch 
more commonly 
known by the 
name of Crypto- 
gramma. A. cris- 
pus is now C. 
crispa, and is 
commonly called 
the Parsley Fern 
from its similarity 
iu appearance to 
that plant. I11 
the annexed illus- 
tration is shown 
a specimen with 
one fertile and two barren fronds. 



PARSLEY FERN 
(allosorus crispus). 


al-lot', *a-lott'e, *a-lot’, v.t. [A S hleotan 
= to cast lots, to appoint or ordain by lot ; 
hlot = a lot.] 

t 1. To distribute by lot. 

2. To distribute in any way, to give a share 
to each. 

** Since fame was the only end of all their studies, a 
man cannot be too scrupulous in a Hotting them their 
due portion of it. "—Tatter. 

3. To grant, to bestow, to assign. 

” Five days we do allot thee for provision, 

To shield thee from disasters of the world ; 

Aud. on the sixth, to turn thy hated hack 
Upon our kingdom.’ Shakcsp. Lear, L L 


al-lot'-ment, s. [Eng. allot; -ment.] 

A. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. The act of assigning by lot, or of assign- 
ing in any way to one as his lot or share, or 
of bestowing anything on any one. 

2. The state of being so allotted , or having 
one's lot assigned. 

” I see it not in their allotment here.* 

Byron : Cain, iL L 

3. Anything allotted. 

(a) Anything allotted to a person ; one’s 
share or portion. 

”... and they were not even permitted to buy the 
allotments, when the grantee was willing to sell — 
Lewis: Early Bom. Bist., ch. xiii,, pt. i., 5 9. 

(h) Anything appropriated to a particular 
purpose, or set apart for a special use. 

” It is laid out into a grove for fruits and shade, * 
vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. — 
Broome. 

B. Technically : 

1. Comm. : The dividing of a ship’s cargo 
into portions, the right of purchasing which ia 
assigned to several persons by lot. 

2. Polit. Econ. Allotment of Land, or the 
Allotment System : An assignment of small 
portions of land to agricultural labourers or 
the humbler class of artisans gratuitously, 
or for a small rent, to enable them to eke out 
their scanty incomes, and develop home feel- 
ings in their minds. Or an assignment of 
portions of land for the production of par- 
ticular crops. (Mill: Pol. Econ., pp. 440, &c.) 


allotment-holder, s. One who holds 
an allotment. 

'* It does not answer to any one to pay others for 
exerting all the labour which the peasant, or even the 
allotment-holder, gladly undergoes when the fruits 
are to be wholly reaped by h imself.'’— M ill : Polit. Econ. 


51-16 trop'-lC, a. [Eng. allofropy; -ic.] Per- 
taining to allotropy ; existing in diverse states, 
as the diamond in the form of the hardest of 
minerals, and also of charcoal. 


"Well, what is lamp-black? Chemists will tell 
you that it is an allotropic form of the diamond : here, 
in fact, ia a diamond reduced to charcoal hy intense 
heat Now the allotropic condition has long been de- 
fined os due to a difference in the arrangement of » 


5l-l6t'-rop-l9m, s. [Eng. allotropy; m] 
The aame as Allotropy (q.v.). 


5l-l6t'-rop-y, al lo-trop-jf, s. [Gr. a\A6* 
Tporro* {allotropos) = of or in another manuer; 
aAAos (alios) = another, and rpow/; (trope) — a 
turn, turning, change ; rpinm (trepo) — to turn.] 
The name given by Berzelius to the variation 
of properties which is observed in many 
substances. For instance, there are some 
minerals which crystallise in two distinct and 
unallied form of crystals. This dimorphism ia 
a case of allotropy. (Graham’s Chemistry, voL 
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L, pp. 176 — 81.) For the diamond and carbon 
*ee example under Allotrqpic. So also there 
is a variety of sulphur which is soluble, and 
another which is insoluble ; and a common, 
aod again an amorphous phosphorus differing 
in their qualities. 

ad-lot'-ta-ble, a. (Eng. allot; -able.] That 
may be allotted or assigoed. 

al-lot'-ted, pa. par. <fc a. [Allot.) 

•• What will the suitors T Mast my eervant-tralo 
Th' allotted labours ol the day refrain. 

For them to form some exquisite repast?” 

Pope : Homer's Odyisey, bk. »v. ( 906 — 008. 

" In the house of God every Christian has his allotted 
function." — Eroude : Hist. Eng., Vol. lv„ p. J6L 

fil-lot'-tee, s. (Eng. allot ; -fee.] A person 
to whom land is allotted when ao Enclosure 
Act is beiag carried out, or shares are assigned 
when a public company is beiag formed. 

al-lot'-ter, s. [Eng. allot; -er.] Ooe who 
allots or assigns. 

al ldt'-ter-y, s. [Eng. allot; -try.] That 
which is assigned to one by lot or otherwise. 

•‘Allow me such exercises as may become a gentle- 
man ; or give mo tho poor aUottery my father left me 
by testament.''— Shakesp. : As You Like It, L L 

al lot -ting, pr . par. [Allot.] 

* all 6 -ver, prep. [Fag. all; over.] Over aad 
above. (Scotch.) 

", . . which makes his emolument above twentie- 
four thousand marks a yeare, by and allovtr his heri- 
table Jurisdiction." — Culloden State Papers, p. 336: 

"al-16^ (i), *a-low (1), a-loue (1). v.t. 

[O. Fr. alouer , from Lat. o Uaudare, adlaudare 
= to praise, from ad — to, aod Ians (acc. 
laudem) = praise.] 

* 1. To praise. 

"8aiot Mary Magdaleyn was more aimed of Christ 
for bestowing that costly oynte monte vpon tay« heade.” 
—Sir T. More : Work*. fo. 6*2. 

* 2. To approve, to saoction, &c. 

"Truly yo bear witness that ye allow tho deeds of 
your fathers: for they Indeed killed them, and ye 
build their tepulchres. — Lute xL 48. 

*3. To taka into accouot, to reckoo. 

•' Abram levedo to Ood, and it wm alowid to hym 
for ryghtwianee." — W y cliff e: Genesis iv. 6. 

♦1-16V (2), * a-lo w (2), v.t. & i [O. Fr. 
alouer — to let out to hire, from Low Lat. 
cUlnco, from Lat. a d = to, and loco = to let, to 
lease, to farm oot.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language .• 

1. To accord, graot, give, or bestow, either 
lo satisfaction of a claim of right or from 
generosity. 

"But In the Netherlands England and Holland were 
determined to allow him nothing." — Macaulay Hist. 
Mng., ch. xxlv. 

2. To permit, aa a course of condact ; to 
grant licence to. 

*’ Let's follow the old carl, and get tho bedlam 
To lead him where ho would ; his roguish madness 
Allows itself to anything." Shakesp. : Lear, iiL 7. 

3. To admit of, to tolerate, as being con- 
sistent with the genius of. 

“ All that the nature of his poem demanded or 
allowed "— Pope : Homer; Odyssey. (Postscript). 

4. To admit, or concede, as that a statement 
Is true, or that a right has been established. 
(Followed by an objective case, or by the 
iufiuitive mood.) 

"Aod have hope toward God, which they themselves 
also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of the 
dead ‘ — Acts xxlv. 15. 

“That some of the Presbyterians declared opealy 
Against the king's murder, I allow to be true." — Swift. 

II. Technically: 

Comm. : To deduct from rent or other 
money for a specified cause. 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To permit, to suffer. 

* 2. To grant, to concede, to admit. 

3. To make an abatement or deduction for. 

'‘Great actions aad successes in war. allowing still 
for the different ways of making It, and the eireum- 
itancea that attended lt.‘‘— Addison. 

a ble, a. (Eng. allow; -aWe.] 

*A. [See Allow 0)*] Approvable, worthy 
of approbation. (Racket : Life of Archbp. 

quoted in Trench's Select Gloss., p. 4.) 
B. [Allow (2).] Permissible, that may he 
allowed, either as legitimate in argument, or 
unobjectionable in conduct. 

"A plea allowable or Just" Ooieper : Conversation. 


al-lo^-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. allow; -abk ; 
-ness.] The quality of being allowable ; law- 
fulness, exemption from prohibition. 

" Lota, as to their nature, use, and allotvahleness in 
matters of recreation, are Indeed impugned by some, 
though better defended by others."— South : Sermons. 

al-low -a-bly, adv. [Eng. allow; -able; -ly.] 
In a manner that may be allowed. 

•’These are much more frequently, and more allow- 
ably, used in poetry than in prose."— Louth. 

* al-lo^-aj^e (1), * al-l<£^ -am^e, *a 1- 
ovF'-an9e, *al-ow -a ns, s. [Eng. allow 
(1) ; -ttnet.) 

* L Praise, approbation. 

"His pilot 

Of very expert and approved allowance." 

Shakes p. : Othello, IL 1. 

2. Sanctioo, consent. 

** The Uklng from another what is his, without his 
knowledge or allowance, is properly called stealing."— 
Locke: Human Understanding, hk. 1L, ch. xxviiL, 
p. 196. 

3. Takiog into accoont, reckoning. 

“The lord loketh to haueafotcance for has heater" 

P. Plowman, p. 16L {liichardson.) 

al- 10^-01190 (2), * al low - aun90, «. 

[Allow (2).] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. An allotment, an appointed portion of 
food, liquor, &c. 

** Short allowance of victual." 

Longfellow: Miles StandUh,v. 

** In such a scant allowance of star-light," 

Milton : Cornu*. 80S. 

2. An abatement, deduction. 

“ Allowaunce in rekoaynge. Subductiof—Hulost : 
Abec^darium. 

(a) Figuratively; 

(1) An excuse. 

"The whole poem, though written in herolck verse, 
1* of the Pindarick nature, *9 well la the thought as 
the expression ; And aa such, requires the tame grains 
of allowance for it" -Dry den. 

(2) An Abatement. 

"After making tho greatest allowance for fraud."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxi 

*3. Permission, licence, indulgence. 

"They should therefore be accustomed betimes to 
consult and make use of thoir reason before they give 
allowance to their inclinations."— Locke 

4. Asseot, acknowledgment; asseat to the 
truth of an opinion ; admission that there is 
justice in a claim. 

7 "Modesty in general which is e tacit allowance of 
Imperfection ."— Burke : Sublime k Beautiful, L 832. 

5. Sufferance, permission. 

'•There were many causes of difference t tho chief 
being tho allowance of slavery in tho South." — Free- 
man : Oen. Sketch of Hist., p. 364. 

6. A atated sum of mooey given ia lieu of 
ratioos, of food, &c., or designed to enable a 
person occupying a high official statioo to 
dispense hospitality oo a large scale, 

"... that, though ho drew a large allowance 
under pretence of keeping a public table, he never 
asked an officer to dinner," — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

IL Technically : 

(a) Law: 

1. The state of being admitted : as, the allow- 
ance of a franchise the admission that a 
franchise which one has been exercising, or 
claims legitimately, belongs to him. ( Black • 
stone: Comment bk. iii., ch. 17.) 

2. The state of being granted : as, the allow- 
ance of a pardoo = the granting of a pardon ; 
the allowance of a writ of error = the permis- 
sion to obtaio a writ of error. (Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., chaps. 30, 31.) 

3. Mooey or property allotted, as, for in- 
stance, that which is allotted to a bankrupt 
for subsistence. (Blackstone: Comment., ii. 31.) 

(b) Comm. : Deductions from the weight of 
goods sold on account of the weight of the 
packages io which they are enclosed ; or, 
more specifically, for draft, tare, tret, and 
clotf (q.v.). 

t V.t. [From the substaotive.] 

To put upon allowance ; to assign a certain 
weighed or measured quantity of food or 
liquor. 

“ Yoa vo bad aa much as you can eat . , . Then 
don't you ever go and say you were allowanced, mind 
that." — LUctens .■ Old Curiosity Shop , ch. xxxvl 

al-lowed’, pa. par. & a. [Allow ] 

As adjective: 

1. [Allow (1).] Approved of, tolerated, 
sanctioned, liceosed, chartered. 


•• There is uo Blander in an allow'd fool." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, t L 

2. [Allow (2).] Admitted, not denied; 
yielded to ; or in the other senses of the 
verb. 

"These, my lord. 

Are such allowed infirmities, that honesty 
Is never free of." Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 1.9. 

al-l^'-er, s. [Eng. allow; -er.] Ooe who 

' allows. 

"This unruly bandfull of minister* that made the 
fashion of keepiug this pretended assembly, together 
with their associates aud a flowers, do much biag of 
the equity of their cause."— The King's Declaration, 
in a Declaration of HU Majesty's Proceedings against 
those attainted of High Treason J1606), p, 13. 

al low -ing, * al-16^ -yn, pr. par., o.„ &, 

* & conj. [Allow.] 

* As conjunction : Supposing, Admitting for 
the sake of argnmeot. 

al lox -an, «. [Eng. aft(antoin) ox(attc), and 
sutf. -an.] 

Chan. : A substance obtained by the action 
of strong nitric acid oo uric acid in tbe cold. 
Alloxan crystallises io large efflorescent rect- 
angular prisms, C4N2H0O4.4H2O, which lose 
their water of crystallisation at 160°. Alloxaa 
dissolves in water ; the solution is acid and 
astriogeot, and stains the skin red ; it gives 
a hlue colour with a ferrous salt and,ao alkali, 
aod white precipitate of o xaluramide with 
hydrocyaoic acid and ammonia. 

al-lox-an'-ic, a. (Eng. alloxan; -ic.] Per- 
taining to alloxao. 

alloxanic acid, s. 

Chem. : C4H4N2O5. A bibasic acid obtained 
by addiog baryta-water to a solution of alloxan 
heated to 60°, and decomposing the barium 
salt by dilute sulphuric acid. Alloxanic acid 
crystallises in small radiated needles. Its 
silver salt is insoluble and anhydrous, and 
when its salts are boiled with water they are 
decomposed into urea aod mesoxolates. 

3,1-lox-an -tIn, s. (Alloxan.] 

Chem. : CgN 4 H 4 07.3H20. A substance ob- 
tained by passing H 2 S throngh a strong cold 
solution of alloxan, when the alloxantin is 
precipitated aloog with sulphur ; it dissolves 
in boiling water, and separates on cooling 
in the form of small four-sided, oblique, 
rhombic, colourless prisms. Its solution 
reddens b'tmus paper, gives a violet-coloured 
precipitate with baryta-water, which disap- 
pears on heating ; it reduces silver salts. By 
chlorine or nitric acid it is oxidised to al- 
loxan. It is converted into dialuric acid by 
passing HoS through a boiling solutioo of it. 
A hot saturated solutioo of alloxantin, mixed 
with a neutral salt of ammonia, turns purple, 
which disappears, uramile being deposited. 
■\Vhen boiled with water aod lead dioxide, 
alloxantin forms urea and lead carbonatn. Its 
crystals, when heated to 150°, give off their 
water of crystallisation. 

al-16^', * al-la'y, * a-la ye, s. po Dut 

allooi; Fr. aloi (from loi = law), alliage; Sp. 
liga; Port, liga ; ltal Itga, leganza= league, 
alloy. (See the verb.) Connected with Lat 
ligo = to bind, aod with lex ~ law ; the pro- 
portion of aoy metals combined for tbe pur- 
pose of the coinage hieing regulated by law. 
(See Wedgwood, Ac.).] 

H Alloy was formerly spelled Allay (q.v.). 
A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. The act of mixing a baser with a more 
precious metal for a legitimate purpose or for 
fraud. Used specially, though not exclu- 
sively, of tbe coinage. The general alloy of 
gold is from twe.oty-two to two per cent ; a 
pound of silver contains 11 oz. 2 dwt of silver, 
and 18 dwt. of alloy. For jewellery there 
are the following legal standards : 18, 15, 12, 
and 9 carats. 

** The gold of hem hath now bo badde alayes 
With bras, that though tbe coyn be fair at ye, 

It wolde rather hrest m tuo than plye." 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,043-5. 

2. The baser metal so mixed with the one 
more precious. 

IL Fig. : The act of mixing anything of 
lesser value, or of 00 value at ail, with some- 
thing precious. 

" It would be interesting to see how the pure gold 
of ecientific truth found by tbe two philosophers was 
mingled by the two statesmen with Just that quantity 
of alloy which was necessary for the working."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, na, co - e ; £e = e. ey — a. 
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B. Technically: 

1. Chem.: The mixture of any metal with 
any other, precious or less precious, it matters 
not, mercury only being excepted. A mixture 
of mercury with another metal is called au 
amalgam, and not an alloy. [Amalgam.] 

"The combinations of metallic elements among 
themselves are distinguished by the general term 
alloys, and those of mercury its amalgam i, Graham ; 
Ch«m., 2 nd e<L, voL l, p. 115. 

2. Min. : A natural alloy is tha occurrence 
of two or more metals united in a state of 
nature. Osmium and iridium, when met 
with, are always in this condition. [Ihidos- 
mine.] On the contrary, the alloys of metals 
for manufacturing purposes are, as a rule, 
artificially made. Thus brass, an alloy of 
copper, contains 28 to 34 per cent, of zinc; 
gun-metal, 90 parts of copper to 10 of tia ; 
bronze, 91 parts of copper, 2 parts of tia, 6 
parts of zinc, and 1 part of lead. 

al-lo$', * ad la y, * a-la'ye, v ■ l Apparently 

* from the verb, rather than tha verb from it. 
In Fr. allier — (X) to ally, to unite, to alloy; 
Port, ligar; Lat. ligo = to bind.] [Allay.] 

L Literally : 

1. To mingle a precious metal with one of 
a baser character. 

" Silver may be readily alloyed with moat metals. “ 
— Graham : Chem.. 2nd ed., voL ii., p. 843. 

2. To mingle two metals together without 
reference to the question whether one is more 
and the other less precious. 

IL Fig . ; To diminish the purity or value of 
anything by mingling with it that which is 
inferior to it in these respects. (Sometimes it 
has after it with, or more rarely by.) 

" His history appears to he better ascertained than 
that of bis father. Uypsehis . but the accounts of him 
are largely alloyed with fable.”— Lewis : Early Horn. 
EUt.. cLxiv., 5 14. 

"... learned with delight, alloyed by shame 
. . , Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. x. 

t al lo^'-age, s. [Eng. alloy ; - age . In Fr. 

olUage, from allier = to alloy.] The art of 
alloying metals ; also, tha combination thus 
formed. (Lavoisier.) 

ad-lojfod', pa. par. & a. [Alloy, v.] 
al-lo^'-ing, pr. par. [Alloy, v .] 

all'-spi 9 e, s. [Eng. all; spice. So named 
because its flavour somewhat resembles that 
of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, aad nutmeg.] 

1. A kind of pepper, consisting of the 
dried herries of Pimento officinalis ( Myrtus 
Pimenta, Linn., Eugenia Pimenta, De C.), a 
tree belonging to the order Myrtacece (Myrtle- 
blooms). it is imported almost entirely from 
Jamaica, and is hence called Jamaica pepper. 
It is termed also Pimento, from Sp. pimienta 
= pepper ; its berries in shape and flavour 
resembling peppercorns. The trees are culti- 
vated iu Jamaica in plantations called pimento 
walks. Their unripe fruits, and to a lesser 
extent all parts of them, abound in an essen- 
tial oil, which has the same composition as 
oil of cloves ; of this the berries yield from 
three to live per cent. It is a powerful irritant, 
and is often used to allay toothache. The 



ALLSPICE (PIMENTA OFFICINALIS). 
Iahvcs, flower, and fruit. 


bruised berries are carminative : they stimu- 
late the stomach, promote digestion, and re- 
lieve flatulency. The allspice imported into 
this country is derived from Pimenta officinalis , 
and not from Pimenta acris. The latter 
affords a product somewhat aimilar, which is 
occasionally used as a substitute for the other 
Hence the allspice-tree, properly so called, is 
the Pimenta officinalis. 


2. The English name of the geaus Calycan- 
thus, and specially of C. Jloridus, which has 
a scent like the pimento-tree. It grows 
in Caroliua, and is often called the Carolina 
allspice. Lindley, ia his Nat. Syst. of Bot., 
termed the order Calycanthace*, the Carolina 
Allspice tribe ; but in his Veg. Kingd. he 
altered the designation to Calycauths. 

Japan allspice is the English name of the 
genus Chimonanthus, which belongs to the 
Calycauthaceae ; Wild allspice ia Benzoin odori- 
ferum, a species of the Laund order, said to 
have been used as a substitute for the true 
allspice in the American War of Independence. 
( Lindley : Veg. Kingd. and Treas. of Bot., <&c.) 

iil-lu-aud'-ite, s. [Named after M. Allaud.] 
The name given by Dam our to a mineral 
supposed to be altered triplite, found near 
Limoges. It is not the same as the Alluaudite 
of Bernhardi. Dana classes it as a variety of 
Triphylite (q.v.). 

al lu de, v.i. [In Sp. aludir; Port. aUudir ; 
ItaL alludere ; Lat. alludo = to play with ; 
ad — with respect to ; ludo = to play ] To 
make indirect reference to, to hint at, without 
directly mentioning. 

M Tbe9e speeches of Jerome and Chrysostom do seem 
to allude auto such ministerial garment* as were then 
in use." — Hooker. 

al lu -dmg, pr. par. [Allude. ] 

al-lu'-mee, a. [Fr. allumt, pa. par. of allumer 
— to light.] [Alluminate.] 

Her. : A term applied to describe the eyes 
of animals when they are depicted sparkling 
or red. 

* al-lu -min ate, v.t. [Fr. allumer = to 
light, to illuminate; from lumibre — light.] 
To colour, to paint upon paper or parchment, 
to illuminate a manuscript. 

Now superseded by Illuminate (q.v.). 

* al-lu'-min-or, s. [Fr. allumer = to light.] 
One who colours or paiuts upon paper or 
parchment. He was called au alluminor , that 
is, an illuminator, because of the light, grace, 
aud ornament which he imparted to the figures 
on which he operated. (See Stat. 1 Rich. III., 
cap. 9 ; also Cowel.) 

Now contracted iota Limner (q.v.). 

* al-lun-ge, * allinge, * al-lun-ges, 
al lias, adv. [A.S. eallunga, eallinga .] En- 
tirely, completely, fully. 

“It aemethe m it were of whete, but it la not 
ailynget of suche aauour." — Haundeville : Travels, 
p. 189. 

*’ Turn me aUungc to the.” 

O. E. Homilies (e<L Morris), L LB6. 

al-liir'-anee, s. [Allure.] Enticement, 
flattery.’ 

" To draw by allurance. Blandior’—Baret. 

* al-liir e, s. [From Fr. leurre = a lure.] A 
lure or decoy for birds ; or, figuratively, a 
source of temptation to people. 

If It is now contracted into Lure (q.v.). 
"The rather to train them to hie allure, be told 
them both often, and with a vehement voice, bow 
ofteu they were over- topped and trodden down hy 
gentlemeu "—Hayward. 

al-liir e, V.t. [From Fr. leurrer= to decoy, to 
lure ; from leurre = a lure.] To draw or 
tempt ona forward by presenting an object of 
attraction likely to act upon him or her, as 
bait does upon fishes, or the crumbs in a 
snare upon birds. 

"They allure through the lusts of the flesh, through 
much wantonuess, those that were^ clean escaped from 
them who live in error " — 2 Peter iii. 18. 

al-liired , pa. par. & a. [Allure, v.] 

al-liir e meat, $. [Eug. allure ; -Tueut.] 

1. The act of alluring. 

" Adatn by his wife's allurement fell.” 

Hilton : P R.. bk. 1L 

2. That which allures ; that which attracts 
or tempts. 

" With feminine allurement soft and fair." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viLL 

al-liir'-dr, s. [Eng. allure ; -er.] One who 
* allures, attracts, or entices. 

"Our wealth decreases, and our changes rise ; 
Money, the aweet allurer of our hopes, 

Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops." 

Drydcn : Prologue to the Prophetess. 

al-liir '-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Allure.] 

A. As present participle or adjective: Luring, 
enticing, attractive. 


B. As substantive ; Enticement, luir. 

" I stand, 

Thus heavy, thus regardless, thus despising 

Thee, aud tby best altursnys." 

Beaumont A Fletcher : Woman's Prize, 1 a 

al-liir-iag-lif, adv. [Eng. alluring ; dy.] 
In an alluring manner, attractively, enticingly. 
(Johnson.) 

t al-liir -ing-ness, s. [Eng. alluring; -um.] 
The quality of alluring or attracting by the 
presentation of some object of desire. (Dyche.) 

al-lu'-^ion, s. [In Fr. allusion ; Sp. alusion ; 
Ital. allttsione : from Lat. allusio — a playing 
or aporting with. ] [Allude. ] 

1. Ordinary Language: A reference to any- 
tliing not directly mentioned, a hint. 

", . . considerations to which no allusion can be 
found in the writings of Adam Smith or Jeremy 
Bentbain. a -*Atacaufaj/ • Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Rhct. : A figure by which something is 
applied to or understood of another, on ac- 
count of a certain resemblance between them. 


al-lu -Sive, a, [In Sp. alusiv o; Port, and 
Ital. allusivo.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Containing an allusion. [See B.] 

* 2» Parabolical. 


** Allusive, or parabolical, is a narration applied only 
to express some special purpose or conceit, which 
latter kind of parabolical wisdom was much more In 
use in the ancient times, as by tbe fables of JSaop. 
and the brief sentences of the Seven, and the ruse of 
hieroglyphics, may appear."— Bacon: Advancement oj 
Learning, bk. 11 

B. Technically: 



Her. : Allusive arms, called also canftnp or 
punning arms, and, by the French, armes par- 
lances, are those in 
which the charges 
suggest the bearer’s 
name. Thus the arms 
of Castile and Leon 
are two castles and 
two lions. The arms 
of Arundel are swal- 
lows (11 irondelles). Till 
the time of James I., 
allusive arms were 
treated respectfully, 
but afterwards they 
fell into disrepute. 

(Gloss, of Heraldry.) 


ARMS OF ARUNDEL* 


al lu’-Slve-ly, adv. [Eug. allusive ; -?y.] By 
means of an Allusion ; by way of allusion. 

"... hy those eagle* (Matt, xxiv. 28), by which. 
allusively, are noted the Roman armies, whose ensign 
was the eagle. "—Hammond. 

al-lu'-sive-ness, s. [Eng. allusive; -tiess.] 
The quality of being allusive. 

" There may, according to the multifarious allusive- 
nest of the prophetical style, another notable meaning 
be also intimated.”— More : Seven Churches, ch. fc 

al-lu'-sor-y, a. [From Eng. allusion.] Con- 
taining an allusion. 

" This was an unhappy t illusory omen of his after- 
actions.”— Heath's Flagellum, or Life of Cromwell 
{1678), p. 12. 


al-lu -vi-al, a. [Eng. alluvium ; -al. In Ger. 
and Fr. alluvial; Lat. alluvius.] Pertaining 
to alluvium ; washed away from one place and 
deposited in another. (Used specially in geo- 

logy-) 

"Portions of plains loaded with alluvial accumula- 
tions by transient floods.” — Lycll : Princip. of GeoL. 
8tb ed. (1850). ch. xlvih 

Alluvial deposits: Deposits consisting of 
alluvium (q.v.). 


t al-lu-vi-ous, a. [Lat atfuv£us.] Alluvial. 

allu-vium, t al-lu'-vi-on (Eng.), aJ-lu- 
vi-o (Scotch), $. [In Fr. alluvion; Sp. alu- 
t non; Port, alluviao; Ital. alluinone. From 
Lat. alluvio = (1) an inundation, (2) alluvial 
land ; alluo — to wash against : ad = to, 
against ; luo = to wash.] 

A. Ordinary Language : The act or process 
of washing away soil, gravel, rocks, &c., aud 
depositing the dibi'is in other places ; also the 
materials thus deposited. 

"... either by alluvion, by the washing up of 
sand *nd earth, so aa in time to make terra jlima." 
—Blacks/ one : Comment,, bk. il,, cb. 17. 

B. Technically: 

I. Geol. and Physical Geog. In these sciences 
the form of the words is allumum, or rarely 
alluvion. 


boll, b<s^; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, -lAg. 

-tion, -slon, -tioun, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -§lon — r.hun. -tious, -sious, -clous = 8h us. -ble = b$l ; -die = d$L 
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allway— almanac 


* 1 . Formerly : The gravel, mud. sand, ka. 
deposited by water subsequently to the 
Noachian deluge. It was opposed to dilu- 
vium,, supposed to be laid down by the deluge 
itself, or, in the opinion of others, by some 
great wave or series of waves originated by 
the sudden upheaval of large tracts of land or 
some other potent cause, different from the 
comparatively tranquil action of water which 
goes on day by day. [Diluvium.] 

2. .Now : 

(a) ** Earth or mud, gravels, stones, and 
other transported matter which have been 
washed away and thrown down by rivers, 
floods, or other causes upon land not per- 
manently submerged beneath the waters of 
lakes or seas." (LyeU: Princip. of Geol. , Glos- 
sary.) As generally used, the word is specially 
employed to designate the transported matter 
laid down by fresh water during the Pleisto- 
cene and recent periods. Thus it indicates 
partly a process of meehanical operation, and 
partly a date or period. It should not be for- 
gotten tbat the former has gone on through 
all bygone geological agea. and lias not been 
confined to any one time. Many of the 
hardest and most compact rocks were once 
loosely-cohering (Ubris laid down by water. 
The most typical example of alluvium may 
be seen in the deltas of the Nile, Ganges, 
Mississippi, and many other rivers. Some 
rivers have alluviums of different ages on the 
elopes down into their valleys. The more 
modern of these belong to the recent period, 
as do the organic or other remains which they 
contain, while the older (as those of the Somme, 
Thames, Ouse, &c.), which are of Pleisto- 
cene age, enclose more or less rudely chipped 
flint implements, with the remains of mam- 
mals either locally or everywhere extinct. 
[Neolithic, Paleolithic, Pleistocene, &c,] 
Though in many cases it is possible clearly 
to separate alluviums of different ages, yet 
the tendency of each new one is to tear up, 
re-distribute, and confound all its predeces- 
sors. 

•'Moreover, the last operations of water have a 
tendency to disturb and confound together all pre- 
existing alluviums.” — Lyell : Elem. qf OcoL, ch. vii. 

" As a general rule, the fluviatile alluvia of different 
ages . . . " — Ibid., ch. x. 

( 5 ) Volcanic alluvium : Sand, ashes, &c., 
which, after being emitted from a volcano, 
come under the action of water, and are by it 
re-deposited, as was the case with the mate- 
rials which entered and filled the interior of 
houses at Pompeii. ( Lyell : Elements of Geol. , 
ch. xxv., index.) 

(c) Marine alluvium : Alluvium produced 
by inundations of the sea. such as those which 
have from time to time overflown the eastern 
coast of Tndia. (Lyell: Princip. of Geol., ch. 
xl vii. ) 

1L Law. The form of the word generally 
used in English law is alluvion , and in Scotch 
law alluvio. In both of these the euactment 
is, that if an “ eyott." or little island, ariae in 
a river midway between the two banks, it 
belongs in common to the proprietors on the 
opposite banks ; but if it arise nearer one side, 
then it belongs to the proprietor whose land^’ 
it there adjoins. If a sudden inundation eut 
off part of a proprietor's land, or transfer the 
materials to tbat of another, he shall be re- 
compensed by obtaining what the river has 
deposited in another place ; but if the process 
be a gradual one, there ia no redress. (Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. xvii.) (“ AUu- 
rio Index to Erskinc’s Instit. Scotch Law.) 

* all way, 4 all wayes, * all waye$, 

* al-wey, adv. [Always.] (Prompt. Parr.. 
Spenser, lx.) 

al ly', * al ly e, * ad-lie, *a-ly , v.t. [Fr. 
’ allier = to ally, to combine; Sp. aliar ; Port 
alliar: from Lat. alligo= to bind to; ligo~ 
to bind.] 

1. To unite or form a relationship by means 
of marriage. 

" Eliashib . . . was allied unto Tobiah."— 

xiu. A 

2. To unite in a confederacy ; also, to unite 
by the bond of love. 

“These three did love each other dearely well. 

And with so firme affection were allude .” 

Spenser ; F. V-. H .. li- 43. 

" O chief 1 in blood, and now in arms allied / “ 

Pope Homer's Iliad, hk. vj., 667. 

3. To establish between two things a rela- 
tion founded on their resemblance to each 
other. 


"Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's 
sense . hut they are too like tbe tenderness of Ovi<£“— 
Dryden. 

^1 Ally is used more frequently in tbe pas- 
sive than in the active voice. 

al-ly , 4 al-ly e, 4 ad-li e, * a-ly , s. [From 
the verb. In Fr. allie.] 

1. A persoo united to another by the mar- 
riage bond, or by tbe tie of near relationship. 

" ' This day I take the for tnyn allye,' 

Sayde this hlisful faire mayde dee re.” 

Chaucer : C. T.. 12.220-2L 

" Thy hrother sone, that was thy double allie,'' 

Ibid.. 15,889. 

«[ Now rarely used in this sense, unless 
when the person to whom one is united is of 
rank or political importance. 

“This gentleman, the prince's near olfv." 

Shakesp. : Eomeo A Juliet, ii!. L 

2. A state or prince bound to oue by a treaty 
or league ; a confederate. 

" Lewis had spared no effort to gain so valuable an 
ally " — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. ix. 

“ Then, turning to the martial hosts, he cries : 

Ye Trojans, Cardans, Lycians, and allies/ 

Be men, my friends, iu action as in name." 

Pope ; Homer's Iliad, hk. xvii., 205-207. 

4 al -ly chol-y, a. [Apparently the word me- 
lancholy half remembered by an uneducated 
person.] Melancholy. 

"Host. Now, my young guest, metliinks you're 
allycholly ; I pray you, why is it? 

juL Marry, mine host, because I cannot be merry." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2. 

4 al'-lyfe, conj. [Eng. all; if.) Although 

“That allyfe your Lordshippes letters came . . 

— »r. Blithema ne. Letters (1523). Monast., iv. 477, 

aJ-ly‘-mg, pr. par. [Ally, v.] 

al-lyl, s. [From allium (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : A monad organic radical having the 
formula (C 3 H 5 )', isomeric with the triad radical 
propenyl (C 3 11 5 )'", two of the earboa atoms 
being united to each other by two bonds. 

allyl alcohol, s. 

Chcm. : C 3 H 6 0 = C 3 H 5 .OH= allylic alcohol 
= acrylic alcohol, a primary monatomic alco- 
hol obtained by decomposing allyl iodide with 
silver oxalate. The allyl oxalate is decom- 
posed by ammonia, yielding oxamide and allyl 
alcohol. Allyl alcohol is a colourless, pungent 
liquid, boiling at 103°. It is oxidised into 
acrylic aldehyde and acid. 

Allyl Iodide, C 3 H 5 I, is obtained by distilling 
glycerine with phosphorus tetriodide. A 
liquid boiling at 100°. By the action of ziue 
and hydrochloric acid it ia converted into 
propene. 

Allyl Sulphide , (C 3 n 5 > 2 S, exists in volatile 
oil of garlic, obtained also by distilling allyl 
iodide with potassium monosulphide. 

Allyl Sulpko-cyanatc, C 3 H 5 .CNS, occurs in 
volatile oil of mustard. 


&1 -lyl-ene, s. [Eng. allyl ; -en«.] 

Ckem. : C 3 H 4 = propine, a hydrocarbon, ob- 
tained by the action of sodium ethylate on 
bromopropene. It is a colourless, stinking 
gas, which burns with a smoky flame. It 
gives a yellow precipitate with cuprous 
chloride. 


4 al -lynge, adv. [A S. eallunga, eallinga, 
allunoa = entirely, absolutely, altogether.] 
Completely ; absolutely. [Allunge.] 

“Hitianot aUynge to carpc. aire kyng. wher-of we 
comen . " — Joseph of Arimathie. 440, 


" Allyngc to carpe = altogether (the right thing) to 
Speak : quite (the thing) to speak."— Glossarial Index 
to Joseph of Arimathie. 


al ma, s. [Alme.] 


al'-ma, a. [Fem. of Lat. adj. almus = nourish- 
ing ; from alo = to nourish.] 

Alma Mater (lit. = the nourishing mother, 
or the fostering or bountiful mother) : A term 
often applied to the university at which one 
studied, and which, like a bountiful mother, 
fostered the higher powers of one’s intellect 
and heart. 

"The studious sons of A Ima .Voter.” 

Byron.- Granta. 


4 al-ma-can'-tar, s. (Arab.). [Almucantar.] 

Xl/ mach, 4 Al ma-ac, 5. [Corrupted 
Arabic.] A fixed star of the third magnitude, 
called also 7 Andromedse. 


al ma die, s. [Local name.] 

I. In Africa : A sort of canoe, or small 


vessel, about twenty-four feet loug, made 
generally of bark, and in use among the 
negroes. 

2. In India: A swift boat, eighty feet long, 
and six or seven broad, used at Calicut, on 
tbe coast of India, Small vessels of this 
description are called also catkuri. 

Al-ma-gest, s. [In Ger. almagest ; Fr. abna- 
gestc ; Sp,, Port., k Ital. almagesto. From 
Arab, article al = tbe ; Gr. ,uyta-Tos ( megistos ) 

= greatest, superl. of peya<; (megas) = great.] 

1 . Spec . : A name of honour conferred ou z. 
book treating of geometry and astronomy, 
published by the celebrated Alexandrian geo- 
grapher aad astronomer Ptolemy. 

" On cross, and character, and talisman. 

And almagest, and altar, nothing bright." 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 17. 

2. Gen . : Any similar production. 

al-ma-gra, al-ma’-gre, s . [Sp. Called 
by the Latin writers Sil. Atticum , that is, 
Attic or Athenian yellow ochre.] A fiue 
deep-red ochre, of high specific gravity, dense 
yet friable, aad with a rough, dusty surface. 
It is found in Spaio, aod is used at Seville to 
colour snuff. 

al mai, s. [Alme,] 

4 Al -main, 4 Al -mayne, Xl -maun, a. 

k s. [From Fr. Allemagne = Germany.] 

A. As adj . ; German. 

"Almoin ratters with their horsemen's staves." 

Marlowe : Fault us. 

B, As substantive : 

1. A German. 

"Why, be drinks you, with facility, yonr Dane 
dead drunk: be sweats not to overthrow your Al- 
main.” — Shakesp. : Othello, ii. S. 

2. A kind of solemn music. ( Nares , kc.) 
almain -leap, s. A dancing leap. 

•' And take his almain-leap into a custard." 

B. J orison : Devil an Au, i. L 

almain-rivet, s. [Eng. almain; rivet.) 
A kind of light armour introduced into this 
country from Germany. It has plates of iron 
for the defence of tbe arms. 

"... and hy the statute of the 4th and 5th of 
Philip and Mary, we learn that the military force 
of the kingdom was composed of . . . black bill- 
men, or halherdiers, who wore the armour called 
almain-rivet s, and morions or Ballets, and haquebu- 
tiers similarly appointed." — PlanclU : Bist, Brit. 
Costume (1S4T), p. 818. 

(See also Blount’s Glossographia.) 

al -maist, adv. [Almost.] (Scofcfr.) 
al man fur na^e, s. [Almond-furnace.] 

al'-man-ac, al-man-ack, s. [In Sw., 
Ger., & Fr. almanach' ; Dan. A Dut. almanak ; 
Sp. almanak, almanaque; Port almanach; 
Ital. almanacco. Apparently Arab. Probably 
from al = the ; manach = a calendar or diary : 
from mana, or manah =■ to compute ; Heb. 
n:o (manah) = to distribute, to compute. 
Wedgwood points out tbat iu the Arab, of Syria 
almanakh is = climate or temperature. Others 
consider tbe word to be Df Teutonic derivation. 
Thus Dean Hoare believes it Anglo-Saxon. He 
says that a square stick on which the Anglo- 
Saxons carved the course of the moon during 
the year, to fix tbe times of new and full 
moon and the festival days, was called by 
them almonaght = all-nwon-hetd. (Hoare; Eng. 
Roots, 1855.) Other derivations, both Arabic 
and Teutonic, have been given.] 

4 1. A kind of instrument, usually made of 
wood, inscribed with various figures and 
Runic characters, and representing the order 
of the feasts, the dominical letters, the days 
of the week, the golden number, and other 
matters. It was used by the old Scandinavian 
nations for the computation of time, civil and 
ecclesiastical It might be made of leaves, 
connected like those of books. Dr of brass, or 
horn, or the skins of eels ; or the information 
might be cut on daggers, or on tools of various 
kinds. Such productions were sometimes 
called rimstocks, or primestaffs, or runstocks, 
or runstaffs, or clogs. Remnants of them are 
still found in some English counties. 

2. A small book primarily designed to fur- 
nish a calendar or table of the days belonging 
to tbe several months of the year for which it 
is constructed. It is known that an almanac 
was published by the Greeks of Alexandria 
about tbe second century A D Almanacs 
were produced by Sol on) on Jarchus, about 
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1150 A.D . ; by Purbach, 1450—1461 ; and by 
Regiomontanus, between 1475 and 1506. In 
Kuglaud, King James I. gave the monopoly of 
almanack-printing to the Universities and the 
Stationers^ Company, but the former were no 
more than sleeping partners in the concern, 
and were, therefore, only partially disgraced 
by the extent to which astrological predictions 
were issued in their works. Not tllat the 
company, much less the universities, believed 
in these airy vaticinations ; they only pandered 
to tlie credulity of the public, which would 
not till 1828 tolerate an almanac with these 
blots upon it omitted. In 1775 aud 1779, 
mortal blows were struck at the monopoly of 
the Universities and the Stationers’ Company, 
and the publication of almanacs is now five 
to all. An objectionable stamp duty of Is. 3d. 
on each copy issued has also been swept away. 
Some modern almanacs, in addition to the 
calendar, contain an immense mass of astro- 
nomical, historical, political, and statistical 
Information, all brought up to the latest date. 

" Here comes the almanack of my true date. 

What now ? Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, l. 2. 

" To watch the storms and hear the sky 
Give ail our almanacks the he." 

Cowper : Verses on a Flood at Olney. 

HT The Nautical Almanac is a work origi- 
nated in the year 1767, by Dr. Maskelyne, the 
astronomer royal, and many years edited by 
hirn. It contains a summary of the lunar 
observations made at Green wich Observatory, 
and by its aid the mariner observes the moon 
and adjacent stars with his sextant, and from 
comparison of his observations with the posi- 
tions given in the Nautical Almanac com- 
putes his longitude, and ascertains the place 
of bis vessel on the trackless ocean. This 
work contains about 600 pages of elaborate 
astronomical tables, constructed specially for 
the use of seamen in any part of the globe, 
but containing valuable information for the 
astronomer on laud. Each moDtb has twenty 
pages, containing full details of the pheno- 
mena of the sun and moon ; then follow the 
ephemerides of the seven principal planets. 
After this comes a catalogue of the Ieadiug 
fixed stars, with their annual variations, fol- 
lowed by a list of the principal stars near which 
the moon passes in her monthly revolution 
through the heavens. The eclipses of the 
year are elaborately described. Then follows a 
list of atara to be occulted by the moon during 
each month. The eclipses of Jupiter's satel 
lites, so useful in determining the longitude 
at aca, together with the configuration of the 
satellites on those occasions when the planet 
la risible, are successively detailed ; besides 
other matters equally valuable to the mariner. 
This almanac has always been published three 
or four years in advance, in order that it may 
be aent to all parts of the world in time for 
tbe observation of the phenomena described 
In its pages. 

almanac maker, s. A maker of al- 
manacs. 

" Mathematicians and almanac-makers are forced 
to eat their own prognosticks," — Gayton's Notes on 
Don Quix., p. 268. 

fid mand ite, 61 m6nd' ine, al-m6nd- 
In, 61' mond-ine, s. [From Lat. Alaban - 
dicus (Pliny) = pertaining to Alabanda, a city 
of Caria, where the mineral was cut and 
polished. Alabanda is said to have been 
called from Alabandus, its founder.] A 
mineral, a variety of garnet classed by Dana 
under the heading Iron-alumina garnet. Com- 
position : Silica 36‘1, alumina 20 6, protoxide 
of iron 43 '3 = 100. Thus it is mainly a silicate 
of alumina and protoxide of iron. When it 
la of a deep red colour and transparent, it is 
called precious garnet ; when brownish-red, 
©r translucent, common garnet; when black, 
melanite. It is found in Ireland, Norway, 
Greenland, Hungary, Brazil, and other places. 

" But I would throw to them back in mine 

Turkls and agate and almondine. " 

Tennyson : The Merman, a 

* al' m^n-dre, s. [Almond ] 

* 61’ mar-jr, *■ [Ambry ] 

* Al maun, s. [Almain.] 

* al maund, s. [Almond.] 

* 61 mayne riv'-$ts. [Almain Rivets.] 

al me, al-ma, al’-mai, s. [Mod. Arab, of 
Egypt, almc, dlviai = the learned ; corrupted 
from Arab, alimah , fern. adj. = knowing, wise.] 
An Egyptian dancing-girl. 


t al-me’-na, s. A weight used in various parts 
of Asia to* weigh saffron. It is about two 
pounds. 

* 61 -mer-y, * al-mer-ie, s. [Ambry ] 

* alnus, * al-messe Q silent), s. [Alms.] 

* al-might’ i-ful ( gh silent), o. [Eng. al- 
mighty ; -ful.) In the fullest sense possessed 
of almighty power. 

•*. , . altnightifid voiee of Jesus." — Udal: Lake iv. 

al might -l-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. al- 
mighty; - ly .] With almighty power. 

al-might l-ness (gh silent), $. [Eng. al- 
mighty ; -ness. ] Tbe quality of being almighty ; 
omnipotence. 

" Noah. Ask Him who made thee greater than rnyBelf 

And mine, but not less subject to His own 

Almightinets." Byron : Heaven and Earth, L S. 

Al might y, Al -mighty, *Al-myght- 
ye, * Al’-myght-i, * al'-mygt-y (gh and 

g silent), a, & s. [Eng. all ; mighty. A.S. 
t elmiht, odmihti , aim ih tig, ealmiht, ealmihti, 
ealmilitig , a. ; Attmihtiga, Ealmihtiga, s.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. In a strict sense : Omnipotent ; able to do 
everything not inconsistent with the divine 
attributes, and not involving a contradiction 
in terms. 

". . . I am the Almighty God . . Gen. xvii. 1. 

" Insensible of Truth's almighty charms. 

Starts at her first approach, and Bounds to arms ! ” 
Cowper : Hope. 

2. In a loose sense Possessed of great ability, 
strength, or power. 

“ O noble almighty Sampson, leef and deere. 

Haddest thou nought to wommeu told thy seer A" 
Chaucer: C. T., 15.538-9. 

B. As substantive: God, viewed specially 
in connection with his omnipotence. 

“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is. and which was, and 
which Is to come, the Almighty. — Rev. L 8. 

“The trembling queen {th‘ almighty order given) 
Swift from tlT Xdaeau summit shot to heaven.” 

Pope: Uomer't Jliad, hk. xv., 84, 85. 

* alm-ner (/ silent), s. [Almoner.] 

al-mond, * al'-maund (£ silent), s. [In 
Sw. , Dan., & Ger. mandcl ; Dut. amandel; Fr. 
amande (tlie fruit), amandkr (the tree) ; Sp. 
almendra (the fruit), almendro (the tree) ; 
Ital. mandola, mandorla ; Lat. amygdala and 
amygdalum (the fruit and the tree both) ; 
amygdalus (the tree only). From Gr. ap vy- 
ia\r) (amugdale), api'fiaKov (amugdalon), and 
o^t^daAos (amugdalos)— the almond fruit and 
the almond-tree 



ALMOND (AMYGDALUS COMMON IS). 
Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit. 


A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The fruit of the almond-tree. It is a 
slight ovate drupe, externally downy. There 
are two varieties of it, the one sweet and the 
other bitter. Sweet almonds are eaten. Taken 
in moderate amount they are nutritive and 
demulcent, but consumed in large quantities 
they are purgative. Bitter almonds contain 
pruasic acid, and eaten in large quantities are 
poiaonoua. The distilled water containing 
their concentrated essence, if drunk, is almost 
instantly fatal. Brandy and ammonia may be 
given as an antidote. 

”... spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds.’'— Gen. 
xlili. 1L 

“ Pound an almond , and the clear white colour will 
he altered iuto a dirty one. and the sweet taste into an 
oily one.” — Locke. 

2. The tree on which the fruit now described 
grows, the Amygdalus communis, of which 
there are two varieties, the A. communis , 


simply so termed, and the A. communa, var. 
amara , or bitter almond. The former has 
pink and the latter white flowers. They 
bloom very early in the season. The leaveG 
are obi ODg- lance date, with serrated margins. 
Both varieties of almond are cultivated in 
this country, the sweet one being the more 
common. They seem to have come originally 
from Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, and the north 
of Africa. [Amygdalus.] 

1i Almond in Scripture seema correctly 
translated. 

" Many varieties of the almond are cultivated, dif- 
fering in the nature of their fruits.” — Treat, of Botany. 

B. Technically : 

1. Among lapidaries : Pieces of rock crystal 
used in adorning branch candlesticks. 

II. Anatomy: 

]. Almonds 0 / the throat, or tonsils: Two 
round glands placed at the basis of the 
tongue on either side. Each has a large oval 
sinus opening into the fauces. This, with a 
number of smaller sinuses inside it, discharge 
a mucoua substance designed to moisten and 
lubricate the fauces, larynx, and oesophagus. 

2. Almonds of the ears : An inaccurate name 
sometimes given to the almouds of the throat, 
or tonsils. 

“The tonsils or almonds of the ears, are also fre- 
quently swelled in the king's evil ; which tumour may 
he very well reckoned a species of it.” — Wiseman: Surg. 

C. In Composition . Among the compounds 
are the following 

almond blossom, s. The blossom of 
the almond- tree. 

" Where all about your palace-walls 
The inn-lit almond-blossom shakes." 

Tennyson : To the Queen. 

almond-flower, $. The flower of tbe 
almond-tree. 

” Springs out of the silvery almond-flower, 

Tnat blooms on a leafless hough.” 

Moore : Lalla Rookh; Light of the Haram. 

almond-leaved willow, s. Salix 
amygdalina, now ranked, not as a distinct 
species, but simply a9 a variety of S. triandra , 
the blunt-sti puled triandrous willow. 

'• Trees more and more fady, till they end in an 
almond-imllow. "—Shemtone. 

almond oil, bitter almond-oil, or 
benzolo aldehyde, s. 

Che m. : An oil obtained by pressing al- 
monds. The oil of bitter almonds, at least 
when impure, ia very poisonous It has, 
however, been used as a cure in intermittent 
fever. It produces urticaria. It also relieves 
intoxication. 

almond peach, s . A hybrid between 

the almond and the peach, cultivated in 
France. 

almond-shaped, a. Of the form of an 
almond. 

. . . round or almond-shaped nodules of some 

mineral." — Lytll : Manual of Geol., 4tb ed., ch. xxviii. 

almond tree, s. [Almond.] 

" And I eaid, 1 see a rod of an almond-tree."— Jer. 
i. 11. 

” Not a vine, not an almond-tree, was to be seen on 
the slopes of tbe sunny hills round what had once been 
Heidelberg,” — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng,, ch. x». 

al'-mond fur'-na9e, s. [A corruption of 
Fr. Allcmand = German.) 

Mech. : A kind of furnace used by refiners 
to separate metals from cinders and other 
dross. By means of it also the slags of litharge 
left in refining silver are reduced by the aid 
•f charcoal again to lead. 

61-mond me, s. [Almandite.] 

al -mond worts (l silent), s. pi. [Eng- 
almond ; worts.] Lindley's name for the order 
Dr u pace# (q.v.). 

61-mon-er, * alm-ner (f silent), s. [Fr. 
aumonier.] A person whose office it is to dis- 
tribute alms. It was first given to such a 
functionary in a religious house, there being 
an ancient canon which specially enjoined 
each monastery to spend a tenth part of its 
income in alms to the poor. By an ancient 
canon also, all bishops were required to keep 
almoners. Kings, queens, princes, and other 
people of rank, had similar functionaries. 

. , , the chaplain and almoner of the queen 

dowager.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

The Lord Almoner, or Lord High Alnwner 
of England, is a functionary charged with the 
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duty of distributing the royal alms. Amid 
other resources for doiug this were the for- 
feited goods of a ftlo dt st ; but by the Act 
33 & 34 Viet, c. 23, these are not now taken 
from the hairs. The Archbishops of York 
long acted as Lord High Almoners of Eogland. 
Now there is an "Hereditary Graod Almoner” 
(the Marquis of Exeter), and uuder him a 
Lord High Almoner and a sub-almoner, both 
ecclesiastics. [Maundy.] 

al' mon-ry, * almry, * alm -er-y ( I 
silent), ♦ awm e-bry, ’ awm'-er-y, s. 

[Fr. aumoneric ; JtaL r/mosmieria.] 

1. A room iu which alms were distributed. 
In the case of monastic establishments, the 
almonry was generally a stone building near 
the church* 

" The queen's royal alms were distributed on Satur- 
day by Air. Han by, at the almonry office.' — Times, 
April 16, 1S33. 

2. Sometimes confounded with Ambry (q.v.). 

al most, * al -moste, * al-mest, * all 
most, adv. & i adj. [Eng. all; most.] 

1. Aj adverb : Nearly, well nigb ; very nearly 
approaching the whole. 

’* And Paul said. I would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day. wore both almost, 
and altogether such as I am, except these bonds." — 
Acu XXVi. 29. 

t 2. As adjective: Well nigh ; all hot. 

**. . . between the first rudiments of an art, 3nd 

Its almost perfection.”— -Goldsmit h Polite Learning. 

alms, * almes (l silent), * al mess, * al - 
messe, * al' mos, * el messe, s. [A.S. 
admesse, edmasse, admysse, almes. In Sw. 
ahiosor ; Dan. almisscr j Dut. aalmoes ; Ger. 
abnosen; Fr. aumdne ; Norm. Fr. almoynes; 
8p. limosna; Port, esmola; Ital. limosina ; 
Ix>w Lat them osyna; Gr. fkeq/ioa-tVq (elee- 
mo$u?i«) = (l) pity, mercy, (2) charity, alms; 
iket'c# (deed) = to have pity ; ?\eo^ (efro^) = 
pity. Thus alms in Engiisli, when traced to 
its origin, is really the Greek word ehtnfiovvt j 
-(elecmosune) corrupted ; and the fact that so 
long a Greek word should have been worn away 
into ao short an English one, is fitted to 
suggest that in these islands during the Middle 
Ages it can scarcely ever have been out of 
people's lips. The Continental nations, it 
will be observed, have not yet succeeded in 
reducing the six Greek syllables into less than 
three or two ; we have cut it away into a mono- 
syllable, not susceptible of much further re- 
duction. There most have been among our 
ancestors much charity or much mendicancy, 
or much of both one and the other] 

A. Ordinary Language : Money, food, cloth- 
ing, or anything else given as a gratuity to 
relieve the poor. [Oblation.] 

^ The s of the word alms is not the sign of 
the pinral ; it is the <r (s) of tbe Greek word. 
Alms is now, however, often used as a plural. 

**. . . whan a freeman by kyn or biuthe Js con- 
•treigned by povert to eten the almes of his enemyea." 
—Chaucer : Tale of Mrhbeus. 

" Hir bond mynistre of fredom and a /mew." 

Chaucer : C. T., 4.5SS. 

**. . . who seeing Peter and John about to go into 
the temple, aaked an alms." — AcU iii. a 

B. Technically: 

In Law : 

(a) Reasonable alms : A certain portion of the 
-estates of intestate persons allotted to the 
poor. 

* (5) Tenure by free alms, or frank almoyne : 
Tenure of property which is liable to no rent 
or service. The term is especially applied to 
lands or other property left to churches or 
religious bouses on condition of preying for 
the soul of the donor. Many of the old 
monasteries and religious houses in Britain ob- 
tained laads in this way, which were free from 
all rent or service. 

alms-basket, s. The basket in which 
money or provisions are put in order that 
they may be given at the -fitting time iu alms. 
•(Lit. or Jig.) 

“ Oh, they hare lived long on the alms-basket of 
word* I**— •Shakes?. : Lome's Labour t Lost. v. 1. 

alms- box, s. A box for the reception of 
money or provisions to he given in alms. 
Anciently alms were collected in such boxes 
both in churches and in private bouses. 


one kept by the clergyman, and tbe other 
two by tbe cburclnvardens. 

alms-deed, s. a deed, of which the 
esseuce was giving of alms, an act of charity. 

"... this woman (Dorcas) was full of good works, 
and a bru-deeds which she did ." —A cts ix. 36. 

*’ And so wear out, in almt-deed and in prayer. 

The sombre close of that voluptuous day 
Which wrought tha rum of my lord the king." 

Tennyson : Guinevere. 

* alms-drink, a. Wine contributed by 
others in excess of one’s own share. 

“liierw. They have made him drink al-ns-drink.” 
Shake tp. ; Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7. 

* alms-folk, s. Persons supported by 
alms. 

“This knight and bis lady bad tbe character of very 
good ulnu-folks, in respect of their great liberality to 
the pour.” — St type : A ran. qf Ike Ref., i. r iss. 


alms-giver, s. A person who gives 
liberal alms to the poor. 

"The fugitives of Palestine were entertained at 
Alexandria by tho chanty of John, the Arch bishop, 
who is distinguished among a crowd of saints by the 
epithet of alms-giver.' — Gibbon : Decline and Fall, 

ch. xJtl 

alms -giving, s. The giving of alms. 

" Mercifulness, and alms- giving, purgeth from all 
sine, and delivereth from death.” — SomUies. Bk.2, ” Of 
Alms-deeds,' 


alms-house, * almess house, s. 

1. A house designed for the support of the 
poor on a private charitable foundation. 

“And, to -relief of lazare, and weak age 
Of indigent faint vouls past corporal toll. 

A hundred alms-houses right well supplied." 

Shakesp. : Henry L L 

2. A poor-house, what is now called a work- 
house. A bouse designed for the support of 
the poor upon pnbiic rates. 

“ Only, alas \ the poor, who had neither friends nor 
attendants. 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home for the 
homeless." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, pt. ii., v. 5. 


* alms-man, * almes- maim, s. A man 

who lives by alms. [Bedesman.] 


"My gay apparel for au alms- mans gown." 

Shakesp. : Richard //., iii 3. 


* alms-people, s. People supported by 
alms. 

"They be bound to pay four shillings the week to 
the six ahnspeople. n ~ Weevcr : Funeral Monuments. 


t al-mu-can -tar , t almu can ter, t Al 
ma-c&n -tar, t al mo-can -tar, s. [Arab. , 
whence FT. almicantarat ; ItaL almvcantaro.] 
A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. Gene- 
rally used in the plural for a series of parallel 
circles drawn through the several degrees of 
the meridian. They are the same as what are 
now called parallels of altitude. 

almucantar’s staff, s. An instrument 
commonly made of pear-tree or box, with an 
arch of fifteen degrees, used to take observa- 
tions of the sun about the time of its rising 
and setting, in order to find the amplitude, 
and conseqoently the variation of the compass. 

al'-mu9e, au-mu^e, $. [Low Lst. almu- 
ctim.] A cover for the head, worn chiefly by 
monks and ecclesiastics. It was square, and 
seems to have been the original of the square 
caps worn by students in some universities, 
schools, and cathedrals. 

al’-mud, s. [Sp.] 

In Spain and Barbary : A measure for corn. 
It contains about half an English busheL 


al’-mud, s. [Turkish, fr. Sp. almud (?).] [Al- 
mode.] A measure used in Turkey and Egypt. 
It is = 1*151 imperial gallons. 

al -mude, 3. [Port.] A wine measure used 
in Portugal. The almvdc of Lisbon is = 3 7 
imperial gallons, that of Oporto = 5*6. (States- 
man's Year-Book.) 


al’-mug, s. [Algum.] 

al-mu-ge-a, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astral : A certain configuration of the five 
planets, in respect to the sun and moon, 
correspondent to that which is between the 
hours of those planets and the sun’e and 
moon's hours. (Rees: Cyclop.) 

al-mygh-ty, a. Sc s. [Almighty.] 


alms-chest, 5. A cheat for the reception 
of money or provisions to be given as alms. 
In English churches it is a strong hox, with 
& slit in the npper part. It has three keys : 


tal-nage, t aul -nage, $. [Fr. ounage; 0. FT. 
aulnage ; from en/n« = an ell.] [Ell.] Mea- 
surement by an ell as a standard ; ell-measure. 

(Cxncd.) 


t al'nag-er, f aul’-nag-er, s. [Eng. a Inage, 
ce aulnage; -cr.] An* officer whose original 
function it was to examine woollen cloth, 
ascertain that it was of the proper length, 
affix to it a seal testifying to the fact, and then 
collect alnage-duty. Next, a searcher and a 
measurer relieved him of part of his work, 
leaving him only the alnage to collect ; and 
finally this, sod with it his office, was swept 
away by the Act 11 and 12 William 111., c. 20. 

t Al'-nAth, t All‘-nAth,s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 
The first star in tbe horns of Aries, whence 
the first mansion of the moon derives its 
name. 

*' And by his thre ipeere* in his worching, 

He knew ful wel how ler A U noth was sebove 
Pro the heed of tbltk fixe Aries above. 

That in the fourths aptxre conaidred ml” 

Chaucer: C. T., U.S99-X 

* aln e way, adv. [Alway.] 

* al'-niglit (gh mute), s. [Eng. all ; night.] ” A 
service which they’ call airtight, is a great cake 
of wax, with the -wick in the midst ; whereby 
it cometh to pass that the wick fetcheth the 
ooiuishment farther off. *’ (Bacon.) 

Al nil'-am, 3 . [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of magnitude 2$, called also e Orionis. 

Al -nos, s. [Lat.J [Alder.] 

J5of. ; A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Betuiace® (Bircb-worts). The flowers 
are monoecious aud amentaceous. In tbe 
barren ones the scale of the catkin is three- 
lobe d, with three flowers ; the perianth is four 
partite ; the stamina, four. In those which 
are fertile the scale of the catkin is 6ubtrifid 
with three flowers, and there is 00 perianth. 
The ovary is two-celled, two-ovuled, but only 
one ovule reaches perfection. The only British 
species is A. glvtimosa, the Alder (q.v.)i 

ta-16 -dy, $. [Allodial.] Inheritable land. 
(Wharton’s Law Lexicon.) 

Al’-oe, s. [In Sw. aloedrt ; Dan., Dut., Ger., 
Sp., and ftaL aloe; Port, aloe, aloes; Fr aives; 
Lat. aloe ; Gr. i\orj (aloe). Not the same as 
the aghil of 6ome Hindoo languages.] [See 
Agalloch, Agila.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Any 6pacies of the genus described under 
B, or even of one, soch as Agave, with a dose 
analogy to it. 

IT The American aloe is the Agave Ameri- 
cana, an Amarytlid. 

2. The aloe of Scripture, which is probably 
the agallochum. Royle believes that th*e 
reason why the aloe proper and the agallochum 
became confounded was that alloeh, a lloet, or 
allieh, the Arabic name of the latter, closely 
resent hied ehva, the appellation given to the 
former in various Hindoo tongues. [See 
Agailoch.] 

B. Technically : 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Liliacete, or Lily-worts, and constituting 
the typical genus of the section called Alointe. 
The species are succnleot herbs, shrubs, or 
even trees, with erect spikes or dusters of 
flowers. They are used iu the West Indies for 
hedges ; the juice is purgative, and the fibres 
are made into cordage or coarse cloth. 

Al'-ded, a. [Eng. aloe; -ed.) 

1. Mixed or flavoured with aloes ; hitter. 

2. Shaded by aloes. 

Al’-oe§, *Al -ei£, s. [Aloe.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

l. Literally : 

1. The drug described under B. 

2. The aloes of Scripture. [Heb. D'TrrH 
(uhdlim), Prov. vii. 17; nibrrst (ahMoth), Ps. 
xlv. S ; Song iv. 14. Gr. d\on (aloe), John 
xix. 39.] The fragrant resin of the agalloch. 
[Aloe (A. 2), Aloes-wood, Lign-aloes.] 

II. Fig . : Anything bitter to tbe feelings. 

" And sweetens in tbe suffering pongs it bears. 

The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears.** 

Shakesp. : A Lover's Complaint. 

B. Technically : 

Pharm. : The inspissated juice of the aloe. 
The cut-leaves of the plant are put into a rub, 
the juice collected from them, and either 
boiled to a proper consistence or exposed to 
the sun till the fluid part evaporates. There 
are four principal kiads, two officinal. (1) 
Barbadoes Aloes (Aloe Barbadensis). formed 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, were, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a, qu— kw. 
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from the juice of the cnt-leaf of Aloe vulgaris. 
It is imported in gourds, and has a dull yel- 
lowish-brown opaque colour, breaks with a 
dull conehoidal fracture, shows crystals under 
the microscope, has a nauseous odour, and is 
Boluble in proof spirit (2) Socotrine Aloes 
(Aloe Socotrina ), the produce of several 6pecies 
of aloes ; it occurs in reddish-brown masses, 
and breaks with a vitreous fracture. Its pow- 
der is a bright orange colour. It has a fruity 
emelL It comes from Bombay. (3) Hepatic 
Aloes, or East India Aloes non-officinal, is 
liver-coloured ; its powder ia yellow. (4) 
Cspe Aloes, the produce of Aloe spicata and 
other non-offieinal species, is a greenish-brown 
colour; thie is given to horses. An inferior 
variety is called Caballine Aloes. Aloes acts 
as a purgative, affecting chiefly the lower part 
of the intestinal canaL It increases the flow 
of the bile ; it often produces griping when 
given alone, and sometimes causes haemor- 
rhoids. The watery extract of aloes is free 
from tliesa objectionable properties. Cape 
Aloes is less purgative. The use of aloes is 
not followed by constipation. Aloes has a 
very bitter taste. 

aloes-resln, s. 

Chem . : A substance differing fmm resin in 
being soluble in boiling water. It is produced 
by the oxidation of alotne. 


*T o-gl, s. pi. [Gr. 0X070? (alogos) = (1) with- 
out speech, (2) withont reason.] Unreason- 
able or senseless people. 

•• . . . the greater number of our Alogi, who feed 
on the husks of Christianity.”— Coleridge : Aids to 
Reflection (ed. 1939), p. 187. 

A-lo -gi-an^, s. pi. IGr. a, rriv., and A0709, 

' the Logos , translated ” Word” in John i. 1, 
14.] [Logos.] 

Church Hist. : A sect which arose towards 
the end of the second century ; they denied 
that Christ was the Logos, rejected John's 
Gospel and the Apocalypse, and considered 
that the miraculous gifts mentioned in the 
New Testament had ceased to exist in the 
Church. 

al-d-got'-roph-y* s. [In Ger. alogotrophie. 
From Gr. d\o<vo9 (a logos) = without reason, 
unreasonable; a, priv., and X0709 (logos) = 
reason ; rpo<py ( tropke ) = nourishment ; rgctpw 
(trepho) = to nourish.] Disproportionate 
nourishment of portions of the body ; over- 
nouriehment to some parts of the body as 
compared with others, as in the disease called 
the rickets. 

a, [in Fr. alogie ; Gr. 0X07*0 (alogia) 
= (1) want of esteem, disrespect, (2) senseless- 
ness ; d, priv. , and X6709 (logos)— word, reason.] 
Unreasonableness and absurdity. (Cotes.) 


aloes-wood, s. 

Comm. : The name for a highly fragrant 
gum taken from the inside of two trees— the 
Aguilaria orafa, or Malaccensis, a native of 
Malacca, and A. agallochum, which grows in 
the district of Silhet, in Bengal. It is an in- 
flammable resinous substance. Some Asiatic 
nations consider it as acerdial ; and in Europe 
it has been prescribed in cases of gout and 
rheumatism. [Agalloch, Aquilaria, Aloes, 
(A. 2), Lion-aloes.] 

# &l’-de£, s. [Sp. oZio = oil.] An olio, or 
savoury dish composed of meat, herbs, eggs, 
and other ingredients, the recipe for which 
is to be found in an old book of cookery 
called The Housewife's Jewel, printed in 1596. 
(Boucher.) 

*1-6 -et'-lC, a. [In Fr. alottiqvc; Port 

and l tab aloetico.] 

1. As adj. : Pertaining to the Aloe genus of 
plants, or to the substance called aloes ; con- 
sisting chiefly of aloes. 

. a perceptible smell of atoetio drugs.’ — 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartiw , bk. in., chap. iv. 

2. As substantive : A medicine of which the 
principal ingredient is aloeB. (Quincy.) 

aloetic acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid occurring in aloes. 


Si O-et'-f-cal, a. [Eng. aloetic; -aZ.] The 
same as Algetic, adj . (q.v.). 

“It may be excited by atosfieat acammonlate, or 
acrimonious medicines.” — Wisemans Surgery. 

*l-6-ex'-yl-on, s. [Gr. aXorj (aZoe), and fuXoi- 
(rulon)— wood.] A genus of papilionaceous 
plants. The A. agallochum produces one of 
the two kinds of C&lambac Eagle-wood, or 
Lign-aloes. [Lion-aloes.] 


%-loft', adv. $l prep. [Eng.a = on ; loft.] [Lorr.] 
A. As adverb : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. From a lower to a higher situation. 
(Applied to an animate or inanimate being 
ascending.) (Lit. £fig.) 

"Slinon »1 bo built a monument upon the sepulchre 
of hi* father and hi» brethren, and raised It aloft to 
the eight, with howm stone behind and before. — • 
1 Maccab. xiil. ft. 


•* I 9 temper’d and allay’d hy sympathies 
Atolt aaceuding." 

Wordsworth : The White Doe of Rylstone. 


2. High, far from the ground. (Applied to 
an animate or inanimate being at rest) 

“The peacock In the broad aah-treo 
Aloft i> roosted for the night” 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstons, !v. 


IL Technically : 

Naut. : High ahove the deck, in the rigging, 
or even at the mast-head ; also on the deck, as 
opposed to below. 

"Come, aloft, boy*, aloft t" 

Reaum. and. Piet. : Knight of the Burning Pettle. 

I] All hands aloft : An order designed to 
call the seamen on deck from below. 


B. A s preposition : Above. 

" Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, apeak it of what it wilL 

Shakesp. : King John, iv. 2 . 


ST-o-me, 8 . [Eng. aZoc ; -ine.] 

Chem, : CuH n On, the active principle in 
all aloes. It crystallises in needles. 

alo-in-e-se, & pi [Aloe.] 

BoL : The third of the eleven sections into 
which Lindley divides the order Liliacese. 
[Liliace.e.] 

* al om, s. [Alum.] 

al -0 man-^y, s. [Gr. 0X9 (7iate) — salt, and 
pavrtia (nuintcia) = divination.] Imagined 
divination by means of salt. 


a-lo'-na,s. [Derivation uncertain.] A genus 
of Entomostraca belonging to the family 
Lynceidse. Three species, A. reticulata , A. 
quadrangularis, and. A . ovata, are British. 

a-ld no, * al-loon' (Eng.), a^la nc (Scotch), 
* a & adv. PEng. all; one. In Sw. allena; 
Dan. atene ; Dut. alleen; Ger. aZteia.] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Not in the company of others; by one's 
self, in solitude. (Used of one single person 
when temporarily or permanently apart from 
all others.) 

"I watch, and am as a sparrow atone upon the 
house-top.” — Pi. cil. 7. 

% Sometimes the word all is prefixed to 
alone to render tbe idea of solitude more em- 
phatic. 

"Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Atone on the wide, wild sea." 

Coleridge: Ancient Mariner. 


It may be used of two or more persons 
separated from all other company. 

"... and they two were alone In the field.”— 
I Kings xi. 29. 

2. Possessed with the feeling of solitude. 

" Then at ire the feeling infinite, so felt 
in solitude, when wo are least alone. 

Byron : Childe Harold, III. xc. 

3. Not to be matched ; peerless. 

"To her whose worth makes other worthies nothing : 
She la alone." Shakap. : Two Gent., li. i. 

To let alone signifies = to leave undisturbed, 
to allow to remain quiet. It is used some- 
times to dissuade one from officiously aiding 
a man quite competent to manage hie own 
affairs ; at others, to caution a person against 
compromising himself by speech or action, 
wheu it would be wiser to abstain from either. 
(Followed by an objective case of a person or 
thing.) 

"Is not this the word that we did tell thee in 
Ecypt. saying. Let us alone, that we may eerve the 
Egyptians y E'xod. xiv. 12. 

t 4. Own, peculiar. 

" God, hy whoso alone power end conservation we 
ell live, move, and have our being." — Bentley. 

B. As adverb : Merely, simply, only. 

" To Ood alloon in herte thus sang ache,” 

Chaucer . C. T, 12,068. 


••With wise reluctance, you would I extol. 

Not for gross good alone which ye produce, 

Wordtworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

T Blair objected to this adverbial use of 
the word. He thus discriminates between 
only and aZ<w: “ Only imports that there is 
no other of the same kind; alone imports 


being accompanied by u© other. An only 
child is one which hes neither brother nor 
sister; a child alone is one which is left hy 
itself. There ia a difference, therefore, in» 
precise language betwixt these two phrases, 

4 Virtue only makes us happy/ and ‘ Virtue 
alone makes ns happy.’ Virtue only makes- 
us happy, imports that nothing else can do 
it ; virtue alone make3 ns happy, imports that 
virtue, by itself, or unaccompanied with otliei 
advantages, is sufficient to do it." (Blair: 
Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, 1817, 
vol. i., p. 230.) 

* a-lo ne-Iy, * all 6 ne-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. 
alone; - ly .] 

1. As adjective: Oue only. 

" By the same grace of God, by alonely God.” 

Mount aga: Appeal to Ctt.su r. p. 201 

2. As adverb : Only, merely, singly. 

" The aorowe, daughter, which I make , 
la not all o nely lor your sake.” 

Gower : Con/. Am., b. L 

a-lo ne ness, s. [Eng. alone ; -ness.] The 

* state of existing alone. (Applied to God.) 

" Ood being - . . alone himself, and beside himself 
Dothing, the first thing- he di«i or possihly and con- 
ceivably could do. wai to determine to communicate ■ 
himself, and did so accordingly, primo primum, com- 
municate himself out of his Aloneneae everlasting 
unto somewhat else. '' — Mountagu't App. to Caesar, p. 61. 

a-long', adv. & prep. (A-S. andlang = on* 
length, by the Bide of.] [Lono.] 

A. As adverb : * 

1. In the direction of anything lengthwise. 

" Some rowl a mighty stone ; some laid along. 

And , bound with burning wires, on spokes of wheels ■ 
are hung.* Dryden. 

2. Through any space measured lengthwise. 

"... we will go along by the ldng> highway.’— 
Numb. xxL 22. 

3. Onward, in motion forward, in progres- 
sive motion. 

" Come then, my friend, my geDiua, come along. 

Thou master of the poet and the eong J " 

rope : Essay on Man, iv. 374. 

All along: The whole length, full length;, 
all throughout, in space or in time. 

"They were all along a cross, untoward sort of 
people.' —South. 

* Along by: [Along with]. (Shakesp. : Julius 
Caesar , ii. I.) 

Along with: In company with, in union ! 
with, in conjunction with. 

" I your commission will forthwith dispatch ; 

And he to England shall along with you.” 

Khaketp. : Hamlet, lu. a 

Along shore (Naut .) ; Along the shore, as of 
a ship moored lengthwise along the shore. 

AZong shoreman: [Long Shoreman.] 

Lying along: Pressed dowu on one side, as 
by the weight of soil. 

B. As preposition: 

(1) In consequence of, owing to. (Chaucer.) * 

(2) By the side of. 

•’ Along the lawn whera scattered hamlets rose. 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village, 

* a-long e, * ari-long, v.t. [Old form of 
Lono, v.] To cause to long for. 

" And he was acre alonged after a good meel.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 630. 

a-long-side, adv. [Eng. along; side.] 

Naut. : By the side of. 

a-longst', adv. [Alono.] The same as Alono. 

" The Turks did keep strait watch and ward in all 
their ports the sea coast ." — Knot let : Hist. - 

l qf Turks. 

a-loof, * a-loof e, * a-loftf'e, adv. & prep. 

* [For on Zoo/; Dut. teloef=to windward. (SAecf.)J 
A. As adverb: 

1. To windward. 

2. At a distance, but within view. 

" Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
From one auother.'' Tennyson : Madeline. 

* B. As prep . : At a distance from. 

To hold, stand, or keep aloof: To take no • 
part, to abstain, to keep clear. 

"It wos on these grounds that the prince’s party 
was now awoUen by many adherents who had pre- 
viously stood aloof from it.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. 
eh. x. 

t a-loof -ness, s. [Eng. aloof; -ness.] The 
state of keeping st a safe distance from. (Lit. 
or Jig.) An Old English word used in Rogers’ 
“ Noaman the Syrian," and revived by Cole- 
ridge, who apparently did not know that it 
had been in use long before. (Trench: On 
Some Defic. in our Eng. Diet., p. 15.) 


toil, boy; p£dt, joiW; ca t, s eU, chorus, ? hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon. e*ist. -ing. 
-tion, -sion. -cloun = shun; -slon, -tlon = zbuii. -tious, -sious, -cious, -ceous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. — bel, $ 
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alopecurus— alphabet 


ftl o pe ciir-ua, s. [In Sp., Port., A ltal. 
' alopecuro; Lat alopecurus , Gr. a\«rrt«oi<po? 
(alopekouros), from dx uornf (aldpex) = a fox, 
and ovpd (o«ra) = the tail] Fox- tail. A 
genus of grasses (Graminaceee), of the tribe 
Phalare*. Six species are indigenous in 
Britain, the -4. pratensU, alpinus , agrestis, 
bulbosus, geniculatus, and fulvus. The A. 
pratensis, or Meadow Fox-tail Grass, is useful 
for forming lawns, aud is valuable for both 
hay and pasture, as are also A geniculatus 
and most other species of the genus. 

&l-o -pe-£y, s. [Lat. alopecia ; Gr. a\anrtnla 
(atfpekia), from a\wnrt$ (aldpex) = a fox.] 

1. Old Med. : A disease like the mange in 
foxes, in which the hair falls off; the fox 
sickness; the fox mange. 

2. Mod. Med.: (1) The falling of the hair 
from certain parts of the body. (2) Baldness. 

al-o pi as, al o pe -91 as, s. [Lat. alo- 
pecias ; Gr. aAoiTrexia? (a/dpcfcias).] 

Zool. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 



the thresher (alopias vulpes). 


family Squalid*, or Sharks. A. vulpes ia the 
Thresher, or Fox- Shark. 

61-o-po no -tus, s. [From Or. d Wdr (aldpos) 
— fox-like, and vo>to* (nofos) = the back. ] A 
genus of Saurians belonging to the family 
Iguanidae. [Aplonote.] 

a-lor -ing, * a-lor ^-Ing, 3. [Alure.] 

&l~o~sa^ $. [In Ger. A Fr. alose; Lat. alosa 
or alausa.] A genus of fishes, of the family 
Clupeidae. It contains two British species, 
the A. Jinta, or Twaite Shad, and the A 
communis , or Allice Shad. The shads resemble 
herrings in their form and structure, but are 
so much larger than the well-known species 
that they have been popularly called the 
mother of herrings. The Twaite Shad enters 
the Thames and other rivers in May, and 
spawns there in July. The Allice Shad is 
rare in the Thames. [See Allice and Alice 
Shad.] 

* a-lo §e, v.t. [Norm, aloser ; Fr. loiter = to 
praise. ] To praise. 

■ a^lo §ed, pa. par . [Alose.] 

*' Too bryng at his bauer. for bold the! were*, 

And alotrd m load for lee diet knightes." 

Alisaunder (Skeat's ed.). M9-9L 

iU-ou-at-ta, aI-oii-&t'-e, s. a name of 
the Mono Colorado, or Red Howling Monkey 
(Mycetes seniculus, llliger) of South America. 
[Mycetes.] 

a-loud, * a-loxVd’, adv. [Eng. a; loud.) 
Loudly ; with a loud voice. 

■ break forth Into singing, and cry aloud . , " 
— Isa. liv. L 

••Ther. gan the cursed wretch aimed to cry. 
Accusing highest Jove &ad god a ingrate.** 

Spent*-; F. Q.. II., n t 

* a lou e, v.t. [Allow ] 

* a-lou’-ten, v. [A.S. hJtitan = to bow ] To 
bow to. 

" As the lioun is lorde of living beastes. 

So the lades in the lond alouten him shall " 

Alisaunder (Skeat’s ed.), 851-1 

a-lo w, * a-lo we, adv. [Eng. a; low.] Low ; 
in a low place ; not high. (Generally, but not 
always, opposed to aloft.' 

'* And now alow and now aloft they fly.” 

Dryden. 

” Not the thousandth part so much for your leara- 
rne and what other gifts els you have, as that you 
will creep alowt by the ground .* —Fox Life of Tindal 

t a-lo^ , a. [Eng. a = on ; Scotch low = a 
blaze. ] In a blaze, on fire. 

“Sitdoon and roam, ye sure the sticks are alow .** 
—Scoff : The Pirate, ch. v. 

U To gang alow ( r.i .) = to take fire. 


* al-ow’-er, a. or adv. The same as All- 
over. (Old Scotch.) 

* a-lo$* se, inter}. [Alas(?).] 

" Aloyse . aloyse, how pretie it is ! Is not here a good 

face T —O. PL. l 226. 

a-loy -^i-a, s. [Named by a Madrid botani- 
cal professor after Maria Louisa, Queen of 
Charles IV. of Spain.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Yerbenace*, or Ver- 
benes. A. citriodora is the Lemon-scented 
Aloysia. 

S.lp, 3. sing., but more often in the pi, Alps, 
* Alpes. [In Ger. Alpen ; Lat pi. Alpes, 
more rarely sing. Alpis; Gr. plur. 'AArrei? 
(Alpeis) : from (alphas), Lat. albus = 

white ; or from Irish k Gael ailp = a huge 
mass or lump.] 

L Literally : 

1. Plur. : A magnificent chain of mountains 
connecting France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Austria. They are of crescent 
form, extend about six hundred miles, and 
contain Mont Blanc, the loftiest mountain 
in Europe, which rises 15,744 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

2. Sing . ; Any high mountain, wherever 
situated. 

” O'er many & frozen, many a fiery alp." 

Milton : P. L., bk_ a 

” Alps frown on Alps, or rushing hideous down, 

As if old Chaos were again return'd. 

Wide rend the deep, and shake the solid pole." 

Thomson: IFinrer. 

IL Fig. : Anything towering, and opposing 
formidable obstacles to the person who wishes 
to surmount it, or to ignore its existence. 

Tf This may be (a) physical— 

’* Those that, to the poles approaching, rise 
In billows rolling into alps of ice." 

_ v Thomson : Liberty, pt. lv. 

Or (6) mental or moral 

" If the body hring but in a complaint of frigidity, 
by that cold application only, this adamantine alp 
of wedlock has leave to dissolve.”— Milton : Tetra- 
chordon. 

al-pac -a, s . [Sp. American.] The name given 
to a species of llama, which has for a long 
time back domesticated in Peru It was 
first found by Pizarro, and was afterwards 
scientifically described in 1590 by Acosta. Its 
modern zoological name is Auchenia Paco. It 



THE ALPACA (auchenia PACO). 


has a long fine fleece, valuable in the woollen 
manufacture. Quantities of alpaca- wool are 
continually imported into Britain, and the 
animal itself has recently been introduced 
into both England and Ireland. There is a 
second species of llama in Peru, but its fleece 
is short, and therefore much less valuable. 
[Llama.] 

* &lpe, $. [Boucher thinks it is from alp = a 
mountain, to which the tufted head of the 
bird is hyperholically compared ] A bullfinch. 

*’ For there was many a hridde syngyng. 
Thorough out the yerde al thringyng. 

In many places were nyghtyngales, 

Alpes, lynches, and wode wales.” 

Chaucer : Rom. c f Rote, 655-8. 

*alpe, a [A.S. tip.) An elephant. (Old Scotch.) 

Alpes-bon (alpes = alpc’s = elephant’s ; bon 
= bone): Ivory. 


' The! made her bodi bio and blac, 

Tbater was white so alpes-bon." 

Leg Cathol., p. 185. (ffallheell.) 


a ipen ~ me .ttips , 

The glow from 


ai -pen-giow, s. 

ghdie = glowing, ignitiou] 
the Alps. 

“On August 23. 1S69, the evening A l pen -glow wv 
very fine. — Tyndall: Frag, of Science, i. 2*2. 


al -pen-stock, s. [Ger. Alpen = the Alps : 
stock — stick.] A staff used by an explorer 


to aid him in ascending the Alps ar other 
mountains. 

al'-pha^ s. [Gr. a\<pa (alpha),] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The first letter of the Greek alpha- 
bet. Asa Greek numeral, it stands for 1 ; or 
marked thus (*) for 1,000. 

2. Figuratively : 

(а) The Being of all others first existent 
(Applied to Christ.) 

“ I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last . * 

—Rev. i. 1L 

(б) Combined with omega, and applied to 
tilings, it means = the first and the last, the 
supreme aim, or the sum total; as “ Ambition 
was the very alpha and omega of his existence.” 

B. Technically : 

1. Astron. : Alpha (a) and the other Greek 
letters are used to catalogue the stars in the 
several constellations, even though some of 
them may have Arabic or other distinctive 
names. Alpha (a) stands for the brightest star. 
This method of indicating the stars in each 
constellation in the order of their brilliancy 
was fifst introduced by Bayer, a German 
astronomer, in the 17th century. It is still 
retained in modern star-maps and catalogues. 

2. Chcm. : Alpha, or a, is used to distinguish 
one of the modifications of the same com- 
pound, as— 

Alpha-cymic acid : A monatomic aromatic 
acid, On Hi 4 0 2 , formed by the action of 
caustic alkalies on cymyl cyanide. 

Alpha -orsellic acid: C 16 H 14 0 7 , obtained 
from the South American variety of Roccella 
tinctoria. 

Alpha-toluic acid: Cglls-CH^CO-OH, a 
monatomic, crystalline, aromatic acid, melting 
at 76 5°. It is prepared by boiling benzyl 
cyanide with strong potash solution as long as 
ammonia is liberated. 

Alpha-rylic acid: C 6 H 4 (CH 3 ).CH2.CO.OH, 
a crystalline, aromatic, monatomic acid, ob- 
tained by boiling xylyl chloride with K(CN), 
and boiling the resulting xylyl cyanide with 
potash. 

fil'-pha bet, s. [In Dnt., Ger. , & Fr. alphabet ; 
Sw. and Dan. alfabet ; Sp. and ltal. alfabeto ; 
Port, olphabeto ; Later Lat. of Tertullian 
(about 195 A.D.) and of Jerome (about the 
end of the fourth century) alphabetum; Gr. 
of Epiphanius (ahout 320 A.D.) aX^J/Srp-o* 
(alphabets), from Gr. a\<pa (alpha)= the first, 
and finra (beta), the second letter of the Greek 
alphabet.] A table or list of characters which 
stand as the signs of particular sounds. Koppe 
in 1819, and Geseuius in 1S37, with much 
probability, traced back most of the chief 
Syro- Arabian alphabets, and nearly all those 
current in Europe, to the ancient Phoenician 
one. The latter investigator constructed an 
elaborate table of their complex affinities. The 
square Hebrew now used in printing figures 
in this table as a descendant of the old Ara- 
nuean, modified by the influence of the Palmy- 
rene letters. The old Greek characters are a 
primary offshoot from the earliest Phoenician, 
and the Roman letters are modifications of the 
Greek alphabet. Perhaps the old Phoenician 
alphahet itself may have been altered from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and they again from 
picture writing like that by means of which 
the ancient Mexicans on the coast sent to 
their government an intimation that white 
men (Spaniards) had landed in their country. 
[Hieroglyphics.] Other families or groups 
of alphabets exist besides those now indi- 
cated. The cuneiform letters of Babylon, 
Assyria, Persia, &c., are not closely akin to 
these now described, and appear independent. 
[Arhow-headeo, Cuneiform ] The alpha- 
bets of all the modern languages of India have 
apparently been derived from one common 
character— the Devauagari. Inscriptions in 
caves, on seals, Ac., show an older form of 
this than that to which one is accustomed in 
ordinary Sauscrit books. It does not seem to 
have sprung from the Phoenician. [Devana- 
oari.] Similarly independent of the latter 
tongue and of each other are the Chinese cha- 
racters, the Mexican or Aztec alphabet, and 
that of Yucatan. Other groups may yet be 
discovered, and some of those already known 
may be affiliated together. It will be observed 
that any division of mankind formed on 
similarity or dissimilarity of their alphabets 
would be of an artificial kind : it is mainly 
on philology, physiology, and history that a 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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proper ethnological arrangement must rest. 
[See A (page 1).J 

&T-pha-bet, v.t. [From the substantive.] 
To arrange in the order of the alphabet, to 
designate or number by means of the letters 

the alphabet, (irc&ster.) 

ar-pha-bet-ar -l-an, s . [Alphabet, $.] 
One engaged in learning the alphabet. 

’* Every alphabctarian knows well that the Latin 
[for a cityj ia urbt or civitas."— Archbishop Sancnjt : 
Sermons. 

ftl-pha-bet -ic, * 3l-pha-bet'-ick, al- 

pha-bet'-i-cal, a. [In Fr. alphabetique ; 
Bp. &, ltal. alfabetim ; Port, alphabet ico.j Per- 
taining to the alphabet, arranged in the same 
order as the letters of the alphabet. 

"I have digested in an alphabetical order all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, 
with their respective tempers. "—Swift. 

M-pha-bet -ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. alphabeti- 
cal; -Jy.] In an alphabetical manner, in the 
order in which the letters of the alphahet 
stand. 

•* I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, 
more than I can now comprise in short hints ; and a 
dictionary, alphabetically containing the words of the 
language which the deaf person is to learn.”— Bolder : 
Elements of Speech. 

dl-pha-bet-i^m, s. [Eng. alphabet ; -ism.] 
Notation by means of alphabets instead of by 
aymbols for ideas. 

al'-plia bet ize, v.t. 

1. To arrange alphabetically. 

2. To express or symbolize by alphabetic 
characters. 

2j -phard, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the second magnitude, called also a 
Hydra, or Cor Hydra = the heart of the 
Hydra. 

Ai -phec-ca, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] A 
fixed star ‘of magnitude 2b called also a 
Coronae Borealis. 

31-phe -i-dae, s. pi. [Alpheus.]. A family of 
decapod, long-tailed Crustaceana. 

fcl-phe -mx, s. [Arab, al = the ; Lat. phoenix, 
the fabulous bird so called.] [Phcenix ] 
White barley sugar. [Barley Sugar.] 

Ar- pher-3tz, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the first magnitude, called also a 
Andromeda. 

ftl-phe'-iis, s. [Alpheus, a river in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, or a fabled god presiding over it.] 
A genus of Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
family Alpheidie. Two species— the A. ruber, 
or Edwards’s Red Shrimp, and A. affinis, or 
the Scarlet Shrimp — have occurred, though 
rarely, in the British seas. 

Al'-phirk, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of the third magnitude, called also ft 
Cephei. 

JU-phi'-to-min-gy, s. [Gr. &\<ptrov ( alphi - 
fon.) = peeled or pearl-barley, or barley-meal ; 
pavrei* (manteia) = prophecy or divination.] 
Diviuatiou by means of barley-meal. (Knowles.) 

Al-phon-sin, Al-phon’-slne, a. [From 
Alphonso X, King of Castile and Leon.] 
Pertaining to the above-mentioned Alphonso. 

Alphonsin tables, s. pi. Astronomical 
tables, published in A.D. 1252, which had been 
prepared under the patronage of the sovereign 
just named, by certain Jews of Toledo. 

&l-phon'-sin, s. [From Alphonso Ferri, a 
Neapolitan physician, who lived in the 16th 
century.] An instrument invented by the 
above-mentioned Alphonso Ferri for extract- 
ing bullets from gunshot wounds. 1 1 consists 
of three branches, closed by a ring. When 
inserted into a wound, the ring is drawn 
back, so as to allow the branches to separate 
and take hold of the ball. Then the ring is 
pushed from the haft, by which means the 
branches grasp the ball firmly, and permit of 
its being extracted. 

3^ - Pbus, s. [From Gr, a \<pas (alphos) = a dull 
white leprosy, or tetter, found especially on 
the face ; the same which is called in Latin 
vitiligo.] 

Med. : With the same meaning as the corre- 
sponding Greek word. (See etymology.) 


*al-phyn, *al phyne, * al fyn, 4 al-fin, 
* au fyn, [Probably a Persian or Arabic 
word.] A name for the bishop in chess. 

*’ He hyheld the kyng sette yn the pley . . . among 
aufynt and powuy».“— Vesta Itomanorum (ed. Heri- 
tage), p. 70. 

&l'-pi-gene, a. [Lat. Alpes ; or Gr. ’AAn-ei? 
( Alpeis ), and yewdi* (gennao) = to engender.] 
Produced in Alpine districts or countries ; 
growing in Alpine regions. (Webster.) 

Al-pine, a. ir s . [In Fr. Sp, & ltal. 

Alpino, from Lat. Alpinus. J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to the Alps, or to any high 
mountain. 

*’ He vu a creature of the A Ipine sky ” 

Eemam: League <f the Alps, 2L 

2. Growing on the Alps, or growing on any 
high mouutain. Applied especially to plants 
which are at home in elevated regions, or, if 
natives of the plain, have their structure 
modified to adapt them to the high and un- 
genial localities which they now inhabit. 

B. rls substantive : The Alpine Strawberry, 
which is a variety of the Wood Straw'berry, 
Fragaria vesca. 

Alpine-brook, s. A species of Saxifrage ; 
the Saxifraga rivularis. 

Alpine-stock, s. [Alpenstock.] 

al-pin'-i-a, s. [Named after Prosper Alpinus, 
an Italian botanist who lived in the sixteenth 
century.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Ziogiberace®, or Ginger-worts. Some 
of the species, as, fur instance, the A. nutans, 
are very beautiful. Their rhizomes possess 
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aromatic and stimulating properties. The 
Oalanga major of druggists, and the Carda- 
moms of commerce, are produced by species 
of Alpiuia. [Galanoa, Cahdamom.] The 
fresh roots of the A. galanga are used to season 
fish and for other economical purposes. They 
and the rhizomes of A. racemosa are used by 
Indian doctors in cases of dyspepsia. In infu- 
sion, they are deemed useful also in coughs. 
The root of the A. a romatica, which, as its 
name implies, is finely aromatic, is employed 
in Bengal as a carminative and stomachic. 
(Lindky : Veg. Kingd., 1847, pp. 166-7; and 
other writers. ) 

alp 1st, alp-l-a, s. [Fr., Sp., and Port. 
alpiste. ] A small seed used for feeding birds. 
It is derived from a species of canary-grass 
( Phalaris ). 

&T-quiere, &l-queire, s. [Port.] A mea 
sure used in Portugal and Brazil. The alquiere 
of Portugal is = 0 36 of an imperial bushel ; 
the alquiere of Rio, in Brazil = 1 imperial 
bushel. (Statesman's Year-Book.) 

al read'-y, *al-read-ie, all read-y, 

adv. [Eng. all; ready. In Dan. altered c.] 
Properly all ready, completely prepared ; but 
generally used to mean at a bygone time, or 
commencing at a bygone time, and ending 
now, or previously to some event which has 
occurred. 

’* Is there anything whereof it may I* said. See, this 
1 b new 7 it hath been already of old time, which wnj 
before UB.“ — Eccles. i. 10. 

U It may be used in the future perfect tense ; 
as, “ I.ong before the formal decision of the 
judge, the verdict of public opiuion will already 
have been given." 

* als, adv. & conj. [Also.] 


Al-sa'-tian, Al-sa -cian, s. [From Alsatia 
= Alsace.] 

1. A native of Alsatia, or Alsace, a German 
territory between the Rhine and the Vosges 
mountains, long in French possession, but 
re-taken by Germany during the war of 1870-1. 

2. One of the names adopted by those debtors 
.and others who fied to a sanctuary to avoid 
imprisonment. 

If The term was applied in the 17th century 
to the outlaw’s who lived in Whitefriars, which 
went by the name Alsatia. (See Sir Walter 
Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel.) 

al seg -no, adv. [ltal. segno =■ a sign, mark, 
index.] [Sign.] 

Music: “To the sign.” A direction given 
to a singer or player to go back to the sign 
S', and repeat the music from that place. It 
is an expedient to save the spaee and trouble 
of printing the same notes twice over. 

AP Shain, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed 
star of magnitude 3$, called also ft Aquilse. 

3l sin-a’-^eous, a. [Eng. and Lat. alsine ; 
Eng. suff, -oceows.) Pertaining to the genus 
Alsine, or to chiekw’eed ; resembling chick- 
w r eed in some particular. An alsinaceous 
corolla, in Link’s classification, is one with 
short, distant claws. 

iil-sl'-ne, s. [Sp. & Lat. alsine; Gr. dA<riV*j 
(alsine). A plant, probably chick w’eed ; from 
aAo-o? (aZsos) — a grove.] Chickweed, an old 
genus of plants belonging to the order Caryo- 
phyllaceae (Clove-worts). It is now broken up, 
the species being distributed among the genera 
Areuaria, Stellaria, and Spergularia. Alsine 
media is the Linniean name for the Common 
Chickw’eed, now called Stellaria media. 

Sl-si'-ne-se, s. pi [From alsine (q.v.).] 

Bot. : One of the three sub-orders into which 
the Cary ophy llace® (Clove-worts) are divided. 
The sepals are distinct, and when equal in 
number to the stamens, are opposite to them. 
They have a close affinity to the Silene®, 
though having far less conspicuous flowers. 
The genera Sagina, Buffonia, Cherleria, 
Honekeuya, Areuaria, Malaehium, Stellaria, 
Holosteum, Moenehia, and Cerastium are 
represented in the British flora. [Caryo- 
phyllaceje.] 

al so, * also, * als, * als'-wa, adv. & conj . 
[A.S. ealsit'U, eallswa, wlsuta, alswo. Alto 
is etymologically the same as as (q.v.).] 

1. Also, likewise, in like manner, even as. 

'*.... thereof was W r illiam a- wo mired and 
ueliors alse." — M'ittAim of Paleme (Skeat s ed ), 2,50k 
. . and for the peril als.”— Ibid., 996. 

* 2. As. [See etymology. See also As.) 

“Also fresch as the hauk.' Joseph of AHm., 591. 

AZso wel : As well. 

*' He seigb the penle thorw peine, rwwsen in to helle. 

Also wel the holyeste beolde thiaer eueue 

As the moste fooles.” Joseph of Arim., 112, 113. 

&l-s6ph -i-la, s. [Gr. dAoo? (a/sos) — a grove ; 
0i’Ao? (pftitos) = a friend.] A genus of ferna, 
most of them arborescent. They occur in 
tropical America, the South Sea Islands, tha 
Malay Archipelago, and Australia. About 
sixty-five speciea are known. 

Sls-to'-ni-a, s. [Named after Alston, once 
Professor of Botany in Edinburgh.] A genua 
of plants belonging to the order Apocynaceie, 
or Dog-banes. The A. scholaris has wood as 
bitter as geutian. (Lindley: Veg. King., \>. 600.) 

als’-ton-Ite, s. [Named from Alston in Cum- 
berland, near which it is found.] 

Min. : The same as Bromlite (q.v.). 

als-trce-mer’-i-a, s. [Named after Baron 
Claudius Alstrcemer, of Sweden, who, when 
travelling in Europe, sent many plants to 
Linmeus. ] A genus of plants belonging to tha 
order Amaryllidacea*. They are heantirul, and 
A. light is highly fragrant. The A. salsella 
is a diaphoretic and diuretic ; the A. ornata ia 
astringent, and a kind of arrowroot is made 
in Chili from the root9 of the A. pallida. 

* als' wil-i, * alss'- wile, adv. [A.S. alswilt 
or calls wile : als = as, swifc=such.] EveD as, 
likewise. 

*’ And good let oc thu hem bi-se 
A Isunlc als hem bihn[f)lik bee. " 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Morris), 4,107-8. 


boil, bo^; pout, cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — & 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -ccous= shus. -ble, -die. &c. = b$l, doL 
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alt — alterative 


t, s. &. a. [Ger.] [Alto.] 

-ta'-lC, a. [Altaite.J [Turanian.] 

-tair', s. [Corrujited Arabic.] A fixed star 
of magnitude 1$, called also a Aquilie. * 

al-ta'-ite, s. [Named from the Altai or Al- 
taian range of mountains in Central Asia; 
Altai in some Tartar tongues is=a gold 
mountain.] A mineral placed hy Dana in his 
Galena division. It is a compound analogous 
to Hessite. It is tin white, with a yellowish 
tinge. A specimen consisted of tellurium 
37, lead 47 84, silver 11 ‘30, and gold 3 86 
= 100 . 

al tar, * al ter, * al'-tere, * aul-ter, 
*au-tcr, *aw-ter, s. [A.S. alter. In 
Sw. a l tare ; Dan. alter ; But. altaar ; Ger., Sp., 
& Port, attar; Fr. autel ; ItaL altare. From 
Lat. altar or altare = an altar, especially one 
higher and more splendidly adorned than au 
ara. From altus — high. ] 

A. Literally : An erection made for the 
offering of sacrifices for memorial purposes, or 
for some other object. 

1. In Patriarchial times. An altar desigued 
for sacrifice is mentioned in Scripture as early 
as the time of Noah (Gen. viii. 20). Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob built several altars in places 
where for a brief or more lengthened period 
they sojourned. Most of these appear to have 
been for sacrificial purposes, and one or two 
seeni to have been for memorial ends ; but the 
■most unequivocal case of the memorial altar 
was subsequently. (Josh. xxii. 10—34 ; Gen, 
xii. 7, 8 ; xiii. 4, 18 ; xxii. 9 ; xxvi. 25 ; xxxiii. 
20; xxxv. 1, 7.) 

2. In Jewish times. At Sinai directions were 
, given that altars should be of earth or of stone 
unhewn, and that the ascent to them should 
not be by steps (Exod. xx. 24—26). When the 
tabernacle worship was established, there was 
-an altar of wood covered with braes, designed 
for sacrifice, and one overlaid with gold, ou 
which incense was burnt (Exod. xxvii. 1—8; 
xxxi. 1—10). Both had projections at the four 
corners of the upper surface. To those of 
the brazen altar victims were bound, and a 
fugitive from death seizing hold of one of these 
could not legally he dragged away to meet his 
doom. Strictly apeakiug, all sacrifices were 
to be confined to the one sacrificial altar, but 
the injunction was observed only to a partial 
extent. (1 Sam. vii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25 ; 
1 Kings xviii. 32.) 

3. In Christian times: 

(а) In the early Christian centuries altars 
were generally of wood. During the sixth 
•century stone was employed in the construc- 
tion, and this continued to the time of the 
Reformation. 

(б) In the Church of Rome an altar is 
essential, it heiug believed that in the mass 
an actual though unbloody sacrifice is offered 
for sin. Formerly, also, there was an upper 
altar (superaltare), which was a small portable 
one for the consecration of the communion 
‘elements, when the priest had not the oppor- 
tunity of using the altar in a church or chapel. 

(c) 7n the Church of England. The stone 
-altars which were in the churches when the 
Reformation began [see (a)] were removed 
about the year 1550, and tables substituted 
for them. Queen Mary restored the altars, 
which were, however, again removed on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. What is some- 
times called “the altar" is everywhere in the 
Prayer Book called “ the holy table." 

4. Among the old ethnic and modem non- 
Christian nations. Many of the old ethnic 
nations built altaw; for idolatrous worship on 
the tops of hills or in groves. The Greeks 
and Romans built high altars to the heavenly 
gods, and some of lower elevation to the demi- 
gods and heroes, whilst they worshipped the 
infernal goda in trenches scooped out of the 
groimd. Many nations have had, and yet 
possess, altars of turf, etone, wood, or, in rare 
cases, even of horn ; but they are wholly 
absent among the Mohammedans. 

B. More or less figuratively : 

1. Used of Christ, by the figure of speech 
called metonymy, by which the altar is sub- 
stituted for the piacular victim offered upon 
it in sacrifice. ( Heb . xiii. 10.) 

2. The most sacred spot or most sacred 
service of religion, truth, or aught else to 
w hich complete cnnsecration of the powers is 
due. (Pope : Homer ; Iliad v. 592.) 


3. The hymeneal altar, or simply the altar: 
The altar in a church before which a marriage 
is solemnised. [Hymeneal.] 

“ Iu many couu tries it is necessary to tarry long io 
the vestibule of tbe temple before advancing to the 
attar, under the title of ntflancss." — liawrmp : Ben- 
tham't Principle of the Civil Code. ( World, voU 1 , 850.) 

To lead to the hymeneal altar : {Lit.) : Used, 
properly, of a bridegroom, who, after the first 
portion of the marriage service has bean per- 
formed iu the body of the church, goes with 
his bride to the communion rails, for the 
conclusion of the service as directed in the 
rubric. (Book of Common Prayer.) 

^ Loosely and incorrectly = to marry. 

altar-bread, s. Bread used in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist. In the Roman 
Church it is thin, rouud, and unleavened, and 
usually stamped with a crucifix. [Host.] 

altar-card, s. A portion of the Mass, 
printed and placed on the altar to assist the 
memory of the celebrant. There are three ; 
one is placed at each side and one against the 
tabernacle. They are occasionally used in 
Ritualistic churches. 

altar-carpet, s. The carpet covering 
the sanctuary. 

altar -cloth, s. The cloth which covers 
an altar in a church. 

altar-fire, s. The fire on an altar, or 
connected with religioo. 

altar-frontal, s. [Antependicm.] 

altar-hearse, s. [Herse.] 

altar-horn, s. [Horn.] 

altar-piece, s. A picture or ornamental 
sculpture behind the altar in a church. 

altar -place, s. A place which has 
served tor au altar, or on which an altar has 
been at one time reared. ( Byron : Darkness.) 

altar-plate, s. The plate which is de- 
sigued for the service of the altar. 

altar-screen, s. The partition behind 
an altar in a church ; the reredos wall or 
screen at the back of an altar. 

altar-stairs, s. pi. The stairs of an 
altar. (Used in a figurative sense.) 

“ The great world's a Itarst'zirs 
That slope through darkness up to God.' 

Tennyson : In Mtmoriam, liv. 

altar-stone, s. The stone constituting 
the altar; also, loosely, the chancel or sanc- 
tuary. (Scott ; Lord of the Isles , ii. 24.) 

altar- thane, s. The same as Altajust. 



ALTAR TOMB. 

altar-tomb, s. A raised monnment re- 
sembling an altar. It is a term of modera 
introduction. (Gloss, of Arch.). 

altar -vase, s. A vase to hold flowers for 
the decoration ol an altar. 

altar-vessel, $. A vessel used in the 
Anglican Communion Service or in the Roman 
Mass. 

altar- wise, adv. After the manner of an 
altar. (Laud: Speech in the Star Chamber.) 

aF- tar-age, s. [Low Lat attaragiicm .] 

1. Revenue derived by a priest or clergy- 
man from offeringa made in connection with 
an altar. 

2. An altar or altars erected within a church 
in mediaeval times, with money left to pur- 
chase masses for some person deceased. 


al-tar-ist, £l -tar-thane, a. [Eng. aZtar.] 
Old Eng. Law: One who ministered at the 
altar, and waa the recipient of the offerings 
there preaented. [Thane.] 

alt-az '- 1 - muth, s. [Eng. altitude), and 
azimuth (q.v.).] The same as Azimuth and 
Altitude Instrument (q.v.). 

al'-ter, v.t. k i. [Fr. altfrer — to alter ; Sp. 
k Port, alterar ; ItaL atterarc; Low Lat. 
attero. From Class. Lat. alter = one of two.] 
[Altercation.] 

1. Trans. : In some respect or other to 
change anything more or le9s completely from 
what he or it was hefore. 

“And the God that hath caused his name to dwell 
there destroy all ktnps and people, that shall put to 
their hand to alter and to destroy this house of God 
which is at Jerusalem." — Ezra vL 12. 

“JUy covenant will I not hreak. nor after the thing 
that is gone out of my lips. “—Pi. lxxxix. 34. 

2. Intrans. : To change; to become different 
in some respect or other. 

. . according tc the law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not."— Don. vi. 6. 

al-ter-a-bll’-l-ty, s. [Eng. alter; ability .] 
The quality of being alterable ; capability of 
being altered ; alterable ness. (HThsfrr.) 

al’-ter-a-ble, a. [Eng. otter,* -able.) Able to 
be altered : capable of being altered. 

”... the manner of it is very alterable ; the 
matter and fact of it is not alterable bv any power 
under the sky." — Carlyle: Serves and Hero- Wvnhip, 
Leet. v. 

al -t er-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. alterable ; - ness . ) 
Alterability ; capable of being altered. ( John* 

son.) 

al'-ter-a-toly, adv. [Eng. atternbfe ; - ly .] In 
an alterable manner ; in a manner capable of 
change. (Johnson ) 

al'-ter-age, s. [From Lat. altor = a foster 
father; alo = to rear.] The breeding, nourish- 
ing, or fostering of a child. (Davies on Ireland.) 

al'-ter-ant, a. & s. [Eng. alter; -ant. la 
Fr. alterant .] 

1, As adjective: Altering, changing. 

“And whether the body be alterant or altered.”— 
Bacon : Eat. Hut., Cent. it.. § 8>J0. 

2. A3 substantive: An alternative. (Used in 
medicine.) 

al-ter-a -tion, s. [Fr .alteration: Sp. attera- 
cion ; Port, alterafdo ; Ital. alterazione ; Low 
Lat. atterc = to change.] 

1. The act of altering, or change, 

’ Alteration, though it be from worse to better, hath 
in it incooveoieaces, and those weighty."— Hooker. 

2. The state of heing altered. 

“ Methinks it should be now a nope eclipse 
Of ami and taoou ; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. ‘ 

Shaketp. : Othello, v. 1 

3. The change made. 

'* Woe a man fell, 

Strange alteration t Sin and Death amain 
Following his tmok (such wne the will of Hravenl 
Paved after him a broad and beaten way 
Over the dark ahyse." Milton : P. L„ fi. 1.024. 

aJ -ter-a-tive, a. & 3 . [Fr. alt&ratif, m., 
alterative, f.] 

A. As adjective: Producing alteration. 

“. . . such an internal cellular ot ceflulo-vascular 
structure as can receive fluid matter from without, 
alter its mture, and add it to the aft erati ve structure." 
— Oiceu : PalceontoL (I860), p. 4. 

Chiefly Med. : Producing alteration in the 
system, from a morbid state to, or towards, 
one of health. 

" By An alterative course of treatment is commonly 
meant the continued exhibition of certaiu medicinal 
agents supposed to have the power of altering c*-i tain, 
disordered actioas, chiefly of a chronic character." — 
Cycl. Pract. Med., i. 53. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Lit Med. : A kind of medicine which, 
when given, appears for a time to have little 
or no effect, but which ultimately changes, or 
tends to change, a morbid state into one of 
health. Garmd divides alteratives into seven 
groups : (1) Mercurial Alteratives, (2) Iodine 
Alteratives, (3) Chlorine Alteratives, (4) Ar- 
senical Alteratives, (5) Antimonial Alteratives, 
(6) Sulphur Alteratives, and (7) Alteratives of 
undetermined action. 

2. Fig. : Anything fitted to produce an 
alteration for the better on a morbid mind. 

" Like an apothecary's shop, wherein are remedies 
for all infirmities of mind, purgative*, cordials, altera- 
tives." — Burton: Anat. of Mel., p. 279. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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iU -ter-cate, v.t. [In Sp. altercnr; ItaL alter- 
care. From Lat cutercor, sometimes alterco = 
to wrangle, to quarrel ; from alter = another.] 
To carry on ao angry contention in words ; to 
engage iu noisy wraugliDg. 

al-ter-ca -tion, s. [In Fr. altercation ; Sp, 
altercacion; Port, altcrcagao; ItaL alterai- 
zione; Lat. altcrcatio, from alfcrco.] [Alter- 
cate.] A wrangling, dispute, or debate. 
Angry contention of words between two per- 
sons. 

"... a stormy altercation followed."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

" Livy regrets that he cannot ascertain the truth 
with respect to this unseemly altercation."— Lewis : 
Early Horn. Hist., cb. xiii., yt. Ii., § aa. 

al'-tered, pa. par. & a. [Alter.] 

"But lie found the comrade of his youth an altered 
man."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch xxiv. 

al -ter-ing, pr. par. & a. [ALTEn.] 

“With age, and altering rheums f Can he speak f 
hear? 7 ' Shakes p. : Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 

al ter' 1 -ty, s. The state of being another ; 
tlie state of being different. (Coleridge.) 

al-tern, a. [In Fr. alternc; Port, altemo. 
Front Lat. altemus — every other, alternate ; 
front (dter = ona of two.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : Alternate. 

" Ami God made two great lights, great for their use 
To limn, the greater to have rule by day. 

The less by night, altern : and mode the stars." 

Milton. P. L., bk. vii. 

B. Technically: 

] . Geom. A Item base: A temt used for a base 
which is not the true one. Thus, if in an 
oblique triangle the true base is = the sunt of 
the sides, then the altern base is = their differ- 
enee ; or, if the true base is = the difference 
of the sides, then the altern is =tliair sum. 

2. Crystallography : Exhibiting on its upper 
and lower part faces which alternate among 
themselves, but which, when the two parts 
are compared, correspond with each other. 

’al-tern, v.t. [From Eng. altern. In Fr. 
alterncr ; Sp. & Port, alternar; Ital. alternar e.] 
To alternate. 

*' Alternar, at, to altern."— Fernandez ; Spanish 
Hi* t, (1811). 

t al-tern-a- 93 ^, s. [Eng. altern; - acy .] The 
atate of beiog alternate. (Webster.) 

t al-tern- al, a. [Eng. altern; -nL] Pertain- 
ing tn what is alternate. Alternative. (Sher- 
wood.) Done by turns or courses one after 
aoother. (Bnllokar.) 

t al-tern -al ly, aulv. [Eng. altemal; - Vy .] 
The same as Alternately. 

” AfTranluji and Petreius dtd command 
Those camps with equal power, but concord made 
Their government more firm : their men obey’d 
A It small y both generals’ commands." 

May; Lucan, bk. iv. 

tal ter* narnt, n. [In Fr. alternant; Lat. 
alter nans, pr. par. of altemo = to do first one 
tiling aad then another ; altemus — one after 
another, interchangeably ; alter = one of two, 
the other.] Alternating. 

al-ter'-nate, or al'-ter-nate, v.t. & i. 
[Alternate, a.] [Altern, a. & v.] 

A. Transitive : To perform by turns with 
another person or persons, or to change one 
thing for another reciprocally,, i.e., to do first 
the one-, then the other, and afterwards the 
first again, uniformly observing the same 
order of anccession as long as the operation 
goes on. 

"The most high God. In all things appertaining unto 
thl# 11 (e, for sundry wise ends, alternate* the disposi- 
tion of good and evil."— Grew. 

" Those who In their course. 
Melodious hymns about the soYrolgn throne 
Alternate all night long."— Milton : P. L., bk. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. In time : To happen by turns with another 
occurrence. 

" . . tempests quickly alfema/od with sun- 

shlna.”— Praude ; Hat. of Eng., pt. L, voL, Iv., w. 

2. In place : In turns to precede and then 
to follow anything else. Often used io geology 
for a bed, or a series of beds again and again 
recurring in a scetioii ; but in most cases 
what now are successive re-appearanees in 
place were produced in a remote age by the 
return nf the same combination of circum- 
stances in time. 

”... hi* i fus wo proceed northwards to Yorkshire, 
It [the mountain Umcstono] begins to alternate with 
true coal measures."— Lyidl ; Manual of Gcol., ch. xxiv. 


al-ter'-nate, a., s. , & adv. [From Lat. alter- 
nates, pa’ par. of altemo.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of time : Done or happening in a series, 
first one and then the other, by turns ; reci- 
procal. In colloquial language, turn about." 

" In either cause one rage alone possess'd 
The empire of the alternate victor's breast* 

Byron Lara, iL 10 

"... Castor and Pollux, who enjoyed a peculiar 
privilege of life after death, and revisited the earth in 
some mysterious maimer on alternate days." — Glad- 
stone; Studies on Homer, i. 131. 

2. Of relative place or position. (See II., 1.) 

IL Technically: 

1 . Bot. : Alternate leaves are those which 
are not inserted opposite to each other, but 
of which each is higher or lower on the stem 
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than the corresponding one on the other side. 
The word alternate is the reverse of opposite 
also when used of other portions of a plant, as 
sepals, petals, stamens, &c. 

2. Zool.: In a corresponding seuse to that 
described under No. 1. 

H Alternate generations. [See Alternation, 

B. 1] 

3. 0(/fcr Physical Sciences: With a similar 
meaning. 

Math. Alternate angles: Two angles are 
said to be alternate with each other when they 
are made by two straight lines, intersected 
by a third, and are on A 
opposite sides of that 
third. One alternate C \G u 

angle is beneath the 
first of the two lines 
so intersected, aod the _ 
other is above the 
second one. If the 
two straight lines be 
parallel, then the alternate angles are equal 
to each other. (See Euclid,.!. 29.) If the 
straight line a b intersect the two parallel 
straight lines cd and ef, then coh and 
c h f constitute one, and d g- h and ohb a 
second pair of alternate angles. 

Her. Alternate quarters: A term applied to 
the first and fourth quarters on an escutcheon, 
which arc generally of the aame kind ; and 
also to tlie second and third, which also simi- 
larly resemble each other. 

B. As substantive : That which alternates 
with anything else ; an alternative ; a vicis- 
situde. 

“ ’ Tifl not in Pate th’ alternate now to give:" 

Pope Homar't Iliad*, bk. xviii., 117. 

" And rais'd in pleasure, or repos'd in orb®. 
Grateful alternates of substantial peace. ’ 

Prior. 

C. As adverb : Alternately. 

Common in poetry, owing to the difficulty 
of introducing alternately into a line. 

" And live alternate, and alternate die, 

In bell beneath, on earth, in heaven above." 

Pope : Hamer's Odyssey, hk. xJL, 372-3. 

” Oft. placed the evening Are beside. 

The minstrel art alternate tried." 

Scott ; llokeby, lv. 13. 

al-tern-ate-ly, adv. [Eog .alternate; -ly.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1, In time: Happening by turns. 

“ ' Tls thus, reciprocating each with each, 
Alternately the notions learn Mid teach." 

Cotrper : Charity. 

2. In space: In reciprocal succession; first 
on one side, and then on the other. (See B. 1.) 

B. Technically : 

1, Bot. Alternately pinnate : A term used 
of a pinnate laaf which has the leaflets alter- 


nate on a common petiole. Example : Poten- 
tilla rupestris, Toluifera balsamum. 



alternately pinnate leaves. 

(TOLUIFERA BALSAMUM.) 


2. Geom. or Alg. : If there be four magni- 
tudes or quantities in proportion, of which 
the first is to the second as the third to the 
fourth, then eitheT of the expressions pennu- 
tando (by permutation) or alternando (alter- 
nately) is employed, when it is inferred that 
the first proportional has the same ratio to 
the third that the second has to the fourth, or 
that the first is to the third as the second is 
to the fourth. 

Thus if ab:cd :: mn : pq, 
then these proportionals are placed alter* 
nately ; if they stand thus— 

c n : a b : : pq:mn, 
or ab :mn : : cn :pq. 

So also if n : b : ; c : d, 
then these symbols are placed alternately if 
they are written 

b : n ..die, ami a : c : : b : d. 

(See Euclid, Bk. V., Def. 13, Prop. 16.) 

t al-tern -ate-ness, s. [Eng. alternate; 
•ness.] The same as Alternation (q.v.). 

al-tern -at ing, pr par. & a. [Alternate, v. ] 

Elect.: Changing periodically in direction, 
as an alternating current. 

al-tern-a -tion, s. [In Sp. alternacion ; Port. 
alter nn$ao ; ItaL alternnzione, from Lat. alter - 
nafio.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Gen. : The succession of things to one 
another in a reciprocal order; interchange of 
tilings ofteuer than once with others, in time 
or in space. 

(a) In time: 

"... the altcrnatiayi of day and night . . .* 

— Lewis: Astron. qf the Ancients, ch. i., 5 8. 

" Slow alternations of land and aea.” — Oumn : Clatsif. 
qf the Mammalia, p. 65. 

(&) In spucc : 

" Each successive tide brings its charge of mixed 
powder, deposits its duplex layer day alter day, and. 
finally masses of immense thickness are piled up. 
which, bv preserving the alternations of sand and 
mica, tell the tale of their formation.”— Tyndall ; 
Frag, qf (Science, 3rd ed., p. 408, 

II. Specially: 

1 . Responses by the congregation in litur- 
gical worship. 

" For such alternations aa are there used must be by 
several persons ; but the minister and the people can- 
not so sever tlioir interests as to sustain several per- 
sona, he being the only mouth of the whole body which 
he presents." — Jfillon : Apology for Smectymnuu*. 

2. Alternate performances between the two 
divisions of a choir. 

B. Technically: 

1 . Biol, or Zool. Alternation of Generations:- 
The rendering of a scientific term used by 
Prof. Steenstrup to express an abnormal kind 
of generation, called by Prof. Owen Meta- 
genesis. It implies that one kind of birth 
takes place in one generation, and another in 
the next ; the third is again like the first, and 
the fourth resembles the second, in the first 
generation there is the ordioary propagation 
of the race by impregnation ; in tlie second, 
immature animals, which appear as if they had 
not passed beyond the larval state, give birth 
to young. This feature in the case Prof. Owen 
calls Parthenogenesis (q.v.). By the curious 
arrangement now menlinned, the young do 
not resemble their immediate parents, but their 
grand-parents ; as in due time what may ba 
termed their grandchildren will resemble 
them. The best known instance of alternation 
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of generations ia in the Aphides. [Aphis ] 
(steenstrup: Alternation of Generations, Ray 
Society. Owen: Invert. Anim., 2nd ed., pp. 
667, 668.) 

2. Alg. : Alternations are tbe same as what 
are more generally called permutations. 

al-tern'-a-tive, a. & s. [In Ger. alternativ ; 
Fr.aUcmiatif, adj., alternative , s. ; Sp. A Port. 
atternutivo, adj., alternativa, s; ItaL alterna- 
tive), adv. = by turns ; alternativa, s.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Offering a choice of two things, as an 
* alternative proposal.” 

2. Alternate. 

"The manners, the ’wits, the health, the age, the 
strength, and stature of men daily vary, hut bu an hy 
a vicissitude and revolution they return agaiu to the 
former points from which they declined, and again 
decline, and again return, hy alternative and inter- 
changeable course."— Uakewill't Apology, p. 4L 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot. : A term used when the pieces of an 
organ being in two rows, the inner is covered 
by the outer in such a way that each of the 
exterior rows overlaps half of two of the 
interior ones. 

2. Grammar: The alternative conjunctions 
are Either — or, Whether— or, Neither— nor. 
(Bain : English Grammar, Loudon, 1863, p. 65.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Strictly : Permission to choose either of 
two things, but not both ; also the two things 
viewed as standing together that choice may 
be made between them. In this sense it bas 
no plural. 

"... this was partly owing to their apparent 
difficulty in understanding the simplest alternative." 
— Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch. x, 

2. More loosely: One of two things offered 
for choice. In this sense the two things 
offered are called, not as they should be, an 
alternative, but two alternatives. 

"... and announce that if this demand is re- 
fused. the alternative is war. The Romans refuse all 
redress, and accept the alternative — LeuHs : Early 
Horn. Hut., ch xiL, pt. i.. § 9. 

3. Still more loosely : One of several things 
offered to choose among. 

•• My decided preference is for the fourth and last 
of these alternatives."— Gladstone : Homer, L 43. 

There is no alternative, means, no choice 
ia offered ; only one thing is presented for 
acceptance. 

'* With no alternative but death." 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend, lv. 

&l-tern -a-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. alternative; 
-ly. ] By turns ; reciprocally. 

"An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated hy 
the civil law as valid."— Ayliffe : Parergon. 

<tl -tern' a-tive-ness, s. [Eng. alternative ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being alterna- 
tive. (Bailey.) 

t al-tern'-I-tjf, s. [Eng. altem ; -it y. ] The 
same as Alternation (q.v.). 

" They imagine that an animal of tbe vastest dimen- 
sions. and longest duration, should live in a continual 
motion, without the alternity and vicissitude of rest, 
whereby all other animals continue.*'— Sir T. Brotvne: 
Vulgar Errours. 

&1 -thao'-a, &l-the'-a, s. [In Sp. & Port. 
althea ; ItaL altea ; Fr. & Lat. althcea ; Gr. 
6. \8aia (althaia)= marsh-mallow : (altho) 

= to cure ; so called from its healing virtues.] 
1. A genua of plants belonging to the order 
Malvaceae, or ilallow-worts. It contains one 



generic British species, the A. officinalis, or 
Common Marsh-mallow, and one only appa- 
rently wild, the A. hirsuta, or Hispid Marsh- 


mallow. Tbe A. rosea of our gardens ia the 
Hollyhock. Its flowers are used in Greece in 
poultices, lozeoges, Ac. Its leaves are aaid to 
furnish a colouring matter not inferior to 
indigo. Marsli-mallow contains much muci- 
lage aod altlieine, which is the same as aspara- 
gin. It ia used as a demulcent to allay 
cough. 

" AUh<ra with the purple eye ; the broom. 

Yellow and bright, as hullion unalloy'd. 1 * 

Couper : Task, bk. vi. 

2, Ao asteroid, the 119th found. It was 
discovered by Watson on the 3rd of April, 1872. 

al-the -ine, s. [Eng. althea ; - int .] A vege- 
table priociple found in the roota of the 
marsh mallow, now shown to be ideotical 
with Asparagin (q.v.). 

*al'-ther, a. [ALnER, Elder.] Elder. (Piers 
Plowman.) 

*alther, *al thir, *al’-thire, a. [Al- 
der*.] Uf all. * (For their ' numerous com- 
pounds, as Alther-cost, Alther-fairest, 
Alther-first, Ac., see Alder.) 

‘•Certes, ne never other man 
Sith Lametta was, that alther-first bygau 
To loveu two, as writen folk hiforn. 

Chaucer: C. T., 10.8G4. 

al-t hough, * all though, * al thogh 

(ugh or gh silent), conj. [Eng. all ; though. 
In Dut. al, or alhoewel = although. Though 
= A.S. thedh, theh.] [Though.] Notwith- 
standing that ; however it may be that ; even 
if ; even supposing that. 

" Al thogh he were of age.' 1 

Bonaventura. 

“But Peter said unto him, Although all shall be 
offended, yet will uot I."— Mark xiv, 29. 

• al-ti-ca, s. [Haltica.] 

* al'-ti-grade, a. [Lat. altus = high ; gradua 

= a step, a pace ; gradior = to take steps, to 
walk.] Rising on high ; mounting, ascending. 
(Johnson.) 

al til -S-queiNje, s. [In Port, altiloquencia ; 
Lat. alius = high, and log uent ia = fluency of 
speech; loqu or = to speak.] Lofty speech; 
pomposity of language. (Johnson.) 

al-til'-o-quent, a. [Lat. alius = high, and 
loquens = speaking ; pr. par. of loquor= to 
speak.] Lofty or pompous in speech. (Bailey.) 

&l-tim'-et-er, s. [Lat. altus = high, and Gr. 
fj-erpov (metron) — that by which anything is 
measured ; a measure, a rule ] An instrument 
employed for measuring altitudes trigono- 
metrically. 

&l-tim'-et-ry, s. [For etym. see Altimeter. 
In Sp. A Port, altimctria.] The art of measur- 
ing altitudes trigonometrically, as by a quad- 
ra ot, theodolite, Ac. (Johnson.) 

Sl'-tin, s. [Russian.] A Russian coin worth 
between a penny and three balf-peuce sterling. 
It is equal in value to three copecs, one hun- 
dred of which again make a rouble. 

f &l-tin-car, s. [Tincal.] 

al tin-gl-a' 9 e- 00 , $. pi. [From the old bota- 
nical genus A Itingia, now called Liquidainbar.] 
Liqnidambars. An order of exogenous plants, 
placed by Lindley in his first sub-class Dicli- 
nous Exogens, and in bis eighteenth Alliance, 
the Amentales. It consists of tall, balsam- 
bearing trees, which are placed under the Lin- 
naean genus Liquidambar. [Liquidambar.] 
They are found in the hotter parts of Asia 
and America. 

ikl'-ti-SCOpe, s. [Lat. altus = high, and Eng. 
-scope.] An inatrumant eoabliog the observer 
to look ovar anything that intervenes between 
him and tba objecta ba desiraa to aaa. 

al-tis'-on-ant, JU-tls'-on-ous, a. [In Sp., 
Port., <fc Ital. altisonante ; Sp. A Port, altisono; 
Lat. altisonus = high sounding: altus = high; 
sonans, pr. par. of sono — to sound : or from 
sonus — a sound.] High sounding ; of lofty or 
pompous sound. 

"Speculative and positive doctrines, and altisonant 
phrases." — Evelyn. 

al-tiss'-i-md, «. or adv. [Lat. altissimus, 
suparl. degrea of altus.] [tAi.TO, Alt.] A 
term used in music to designate the sounds 
that lie in the octave above the pitch of 
sounds in alt — viz., from g ,n to/””. 

al'-ti-tude, s. [In Fr. altitude; Ital. altitu- 
dine. From Lat. alliludo = altitude ; altus = 
high.] 


A. Ord i nary Language : 

L Lit. : The elevation of ao object above it* 
base, or of an object in the air above tbe sur- 
face of the earth. 

"... Oft did he take delight 
To measure til 1 altitude of some tall crag 
That ia the eagle’s birthplace, or some peak, < 

Fain iliac with forgotten years." 

Wordsworth : The Excursion, bk. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The highest point io degree of auythiog. 

“He did It to please his mother, and to be partly 
proud, which he is. even to the altitude of his virtue" 
—Shakesp. : Coriol., i. L 

2. High rank, superiority io wealth or other 
resources ; meotal or moral elevation. 

"Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of those who want the power to rise." SicifU 

3. (Plural.) Haughty airs. 

B. Technically: 

1. Geom. : The altitude of a triangle, paral- 
lelogram, or other figure, is the straight line 
drawn from its vertex perpendicular to its base, 
or the base produced. (Enclid, bk. vi., def. 4.] 

2. Perspective : The altitude of the eye ia a 
right line let fall from the eye perpendicular 
to the geometrical plane. 

3. Trigonom. : The same as A., I,. 

An accessible altitude is one the lower part 
of which may be approached, so that a base 
may be measured from it for the purpose of 
trigonometrical calculation. An inaccessible 
altitude is one of which the lower part ia 
unapproachable ; as, for instance, a castle 
beyond a river which one has not the means 
of crossing. 

4. Asfrort. : The elevation of a heavenly 
body above the horizon, i.e the arc of a verti- 
cal circle intercepted between the centre of 
the body and the true horizon. It is generally 
expressed in °, and ". Tbe ap])arent alti- 
tude of a heavenly body is the apparent height 
above the sensible horizon. Its true altitude 
is its height above the real horizon, after cor- 
rections have been made on account of refrac- 
tion and parallax. Meridian altitude is the 
altitude of a heavenly body when passing tba 
meridian. The body is then at the highest 
point it can on that day reach. 

Observed altitude is the altitude as shown by 
tbe instrument with which the observation 
was taken. 

Refraction of altitude is the increased eleva- 
tion given to a heavenly body by refraction. 

Altitude and Azimuth Instrument. [See 
Azimuth and Altitude Instrument.] 

t &l-ti-tud ln ar’-i-tui, s. [Lat. altitudinis, 
genit. of altitude = height ; suffix -arian = a 
person who.] A term occasionally used to 
indicate a person of lofty aim or pretension, 
an ambitious person. (Coleridge.) 

t al-tlv'-61 ant, a. [Ital. altivolante ; Lat. 
altus = high, and volans = flying, pr. par of 
uolo, -avi = to fly. ] High-flying. (Evelyn.) 

* al'-to, adv. [All to.] 

t 8l'-tO, &lt, «. [In Ger. alt, alto ; Ft. haul ; 

O. Fr. hault ; Sp., Port., A Ital. alto; Lat. 
altus. It may have a remote connection with 
E. Aram. (illay or ghi llay) = highest ; lleb. 
r6s? (dldh) = to ascend, and various cognate 
words.] A term designating pitch of sound, 
derived from the old gamut of tha organ- 
builders. Tha sounds lying between g, tbe 
highest nota on tbe treble stave, and f, seven 
notes above (or, as it would now be written, 
from g ” to f), are said to be in alt. 

&l'-to, a. & s. [f Alto, Alt.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Music : 

1. The term applied to the highest male 
voice, most usually falsetto, having a com- 
pass of about an octave and a half, from /to 
c”, called also the counter-tenor voice. The 
term contralto is usually applied to tha 
lowest sort of female voice, which frequently 
takes the same part in vocal music as tne alto 
male voice. 

2. When applied to musical instruments 
the term is usually employed to designate 
thosa next in pitch above the tenor of tha 
same species, as alto trombona. 

II. Old Lav \ Alto and basso, or in alto and 
in basso (high and low), were words used to 
mean the reference of all differences, great 
and small, to arbitration. 
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B, As substantive : The part of the music 
pung by persoos possessing the alto or con- 
tralto voice. [A., l. f 1, Music.] 

alto-elef, S. A came for the C clef when 
it is placed oo the third line of the 
stave ; called also the Counter-tenor ~ • 

ckj : The usual form of the clef is - ■ ■ 

shown in the accoiupanyiog figure. 

[Clef. ] 

alto -fagotto, s. A musical wiod instru- 
ment, known also by its French name of the 
hasscm qiiinte. It is similar in character to 
the bassoon or fagotto, and has a compass of 
the same extent, but five notes higher iu 
pitch. [Bassoon.] 

alto rilievo, or alto-relievo, s. [ltal. 
alto rilievo ; afto = h)gli, and rilievo = relief.] 



SCULPTURE IN ALTO- RILIEVO. 


Sculptured work of which the figures project 
more than balf their true proportions, as 
ahown in the illustration. When they pro- 
ject just one-half, the term used is Mezzo- 
rclievc ; and when less than half, Basso-relievo, 
or in English, Bas- relief. (Glossary of Arch . , 

5th ed.) [Bas-Relief.] 

alto-ripleno, s. [Ttal.] An alto part, 
either vocal or instrumental, used for filling 
up and adding to the force of a Tutti. [See 
Ripieno, Turn.] 

alto viola, s. [ltal.] A stringed instru- 
ment of the violin species, usually called the 
viola or tenor , somewhat larger than the 
violin, and with a system of tuning five notes 
tower in pitch. [Viola, Tenor.] 

&l-tO geth-er, adv. [Eng. all ; together.] 
Wholly, completely, entirely. 

“Thou wast altogether born in sins."— John la. S4. 

" Except thou make thy sell altogether a prince over 
us."— XuiTitf. xvi. 13. 

f al toun, s. [Scotch a l = auld = old ; toun 
= town.] Old towo. (Scofc/i.) 

& 1 - truism, s. [Ia Ttal. aftrwt = others ; 
aftrui = other people's goods. Lat. a Iteruter 
= one of two, the one or the other, either ; 
after = one of two ; uter= which of the two, ur 
whether. A word framed by M. Comte, and 
adopted with warmly expressed approval by 
Herbert Speocer, to express ao antithesis to 
Egoism.] Benevoleuce, beneficence. (Herbert 
Spencer: Psychol . (1S81), vol. ii., § 524. 

ftl-tru-lst, s, [Fr. oftruisfe.] One who 
practises altruism. 

&l-tru is -tie, a. [From Eng. altruism (q.v.). 
A word framed like aftrutsw by M. Comte, 
and adopted with high approval by Herbert 
Spencer, to express an antithesis to Egoistic.] 
Benevolent, beneficent. [Ego- altruistic.] 
Herbert Spencer: Psychol . (1381), vol. ii., § 524. 

Al tru ist lo-al-ly, adv. [Eng. altruistic ; 
-al, -ly.] In a benevolent manner ; with care 
for the interests of others. (H. Spencer: Data 
o/ Ethics, § 73.) 

u 91 ta, s. [Lat. alucita = a gnat.] A 
genus of moths, the typical one of the family 
Alueitida*. 

&l-u- 9 it' i-dao, s. pi. [From the typical 

§ enus Alucita (q.v.).] A family of moths, 
istinguislied by having the wings split into a 
series of feather-like lobes. A few species 
exist in this country. One, the .4. hexadactyla, 
called erroneously the Twenty-plume Moth, 
for it has, in reality, as many as twenty-four 


plumes, may often be seen running up window- 
panes in autumn. 

ST-u-del, s. [In Fr. aludel ; Gr. a, and Lat. 
lutum = mud, clay, potter’s earth. Without 
clay; without luting.] A subliming pot used 
for chemical purposes, without a bottom, hut 
which was fitted into a second, and tbat ioto 
a third, and so on, without luting being re- 
quired. The complex vessel thus made was 
used in sublimations. At the bottom of the 
furoace a pot was placed to hold the sub- 
staoce which had to be sublimed, aod at the 
top a head was added for the purpose of re- 
taining the vapour which might arise from 
the process. (Quincey.) 

al'-u-la, s . [Dimio. of Lat. ala = a wing.] A 
little wing.) 

Entom. : (l) One of the two minute mem- 
braneous scales situated above the halteres in 
some dipterous insects. (2) One of the similar 
scales placed under the elytra of certain 
water-beetles. 

al'-um (1), * al -ym, s. [In Sw. alun; Dan. 
allun ; Dut. aluin ; Ger. alarm; Fr. alum; 
Sp. alumbre; Port, alumen; ltal. allume. From 
Lat. a lumen = alum.] 

1. Chem. : The name given to double salts 
of sulphate of aluminium with sulphates of 
potassium, sodium, ammonium, or of other 
monatomic metals, as silver, thallium, caesium, 
rubidium. They crystallise in octoliedra. 
Potash alum, AloK^SO^-i^HoO, is pre- 
pared by the decomposition of a shale con- 
taining iron pyrites, FeS 2 , which is gently 
burnt and exposed to the air in a moist state ; 
it oxidises and forms sulphates, and, on the 
addition of a potash salt to the solution ob- 
tained by water, alum crystallises out. Alum 
lias a sweet astringent taste, reddens litmus 

aper, and dissolves in its own weight of 
oiliog water. Sodium alum is very soluble. 
Ammonium alum is often prepared by adding 
the ammonia liquor of gas-works instead of 
potash. Alum is used in dyeing and in pre- 
paring skins, &c. Alums can be also formed 
in which ferric or chromic sulphates replace 
aluminium sulphate, as potassio-ferric sul- 
phate, Fe 2 Ko(S(). 1 )4 + 241IoO, and ammonio- 
chromic sldpliate, Cr^NH^SO^-t^H.iO. 
These crystallise in the same form, aod can- 
not be separated from each other by crystalli- 
sation. Alum is used io medicine as an 
astringent in doses of ten to tweoty grains. 
Burnt alum is alum deprived of its water of 
crystallisation by heat ; it is used externally 
as a slight escharotic. 

”... and oyle 

Of tartre, alym, glaa, berm, wort, and argoyle." 

Chaucer : C. T., 12.740, 12,741. 

2. Mineralogy. Dana makes Alum the type 
of a group of minerals, classed under his 
“ Oxygen Compounds — Hydrous Sulphates,” 
and places under it Tschcrmigite and Kalinite. 

Ammonia Alum: A mioeral, called also 
Tschermigite (q.v.). 

Feather Alum : A mioeral, called also Halo- 
tricliit e (q.v.). 

Iron Alum: A mineral, called also Halo- 
tricliite (q.v.). 

Magnesia Alum : A mineral-, called also 
Piokeringite (q v.). 

Manganese Alum : A mineral, called also 
Apjohnite (q.v.). 

Native Alum : A mineral, called also Ka- 
lin ito (q.v.). 

Soda Alum : A mineral, called also Mendo- 
zite (q.v.). 

3. Art : Saccharine Alum is a composition 
made of common alum, with rose-water and 
the white of eggs boiled together to the con- 
sistence of a paste, and thus capable of being 
moulded at pleasure. As it cools it grows as 
hard as an ordinary stone. 

* alum-earth, or poleura, s. Names 
formerly given to a fibrous mineral of a silky 
lustre, brought by Dr. Gillies from the Chilian 
Andes. It was said to be used by the inha- 
bitants as a mordant in dyeing red. Ure 
describes alum-earth as an impure earthy 
variety of lignite. Both alum -earth and 
poleura seem to have disappeared from the 
most modern works on mineralogy. 

alum root, s. 

1, The English name of the Geranium macu- 
latum. Its root contains a great deni of 
tannin, and is powerfully astringent. Bigelow 


recommends it in diseases which oo their 
removal leave debility behiod. The tincture 
may be locally applied with much advantage 
in sore throats and uleeratious of the mouth. 
(Lindley: Peg. Kingd.) 

2. Heuchera Americana aod Heuchera cortusa, 
plants of the Saxifrage order, both of which 
figure in the American pharmacopoeia. 

alum -schist, s. [Alum slate ] 

alum-slate, alum schist, s. A kind 
of slate occurring low in the Carboniferous 
rocks of Britain. It is a siliceous clay, with 
coaly matter and bisulphide of iron in minute 
portions. Alum is often manufactured from 
it. [Schist.] 

alum stone, s. [Alunite.] 

al um, v.t. [From the substauth e alum ( 1 ); 
in Dan. allune ; Ger. alaunen ; Fr. aiujier.] 

Dyeing : To steep in a solutioo of alum, or 
otherwise to impregnate with the salt. The 
fibre of cotton which has been impregnated 
with an aluminium salt has the property of 
retaining vegetable colouring matters so firmly 
that they cannot be washed out ; such colours 
arc called fast. 

&1 um (2), s. [Lat.] A plant described by 
Pliny as resembling thyme or sage. Some 
have made it the comfrey (the Symphytum 
Brochum of Bory). 

al umed, pa. par. & a. [Alum, v.] 

sil-u'-men, s. [Lat.] 

Chem. : The technical word for common 
alum. [Alum (1).] 

al u -mi an, s. [Lat. aZimin(is) ; suflf. -an.] 
A mineral classed by Dana with his Crocoite 
group of A 0 hydrous “ Sulphates, Chromates, 
Tellurates.” It is white and aub-translucent. 
It consists of sulphuric acid, 609 ; alumina, 
39 1. It is found io Spain. 

al-u'-min-a, t al -u mine, s. [in Fr. 

alumine; from Lat. alumina, pi. of alumen = 
alum.] 

]. Chem. : The only oxide of aluminium 
known. Us sp. gr. is 3 -9. It is isomorphic 
with ferric and chromic oxides. Tt occurs 
native in crystals, as corundum, ruby, sap- 
phire, and less pure as emery. It is the 
hardest substance koown except the diamond. 
It can be obtaiued by precipitating a salt of 
aluminium by ammonia and igniting the pre- 
cipitate. It is nearly insoluble in most 
acids. It is a white, insoluble, tasteless, amor- 
phous powder. Three hydrates are knowo, 
AI0O3.H2O, A1. 2 0 3 .2Ho0, and A1 2 0 3 .3Ho0 j the 
trihydrate is the ordinary gelatinous precipi- 
tate' It is soluble in acids and fixed alkalies. 
It is a weak base, many of its salts having aa 
acid reaction. It is largely used in dyeing as 
a mordant. It forms insoluble compounds 
with vegetable colours called lakes. It occurs 
native as Gibbsite. The monoliydrate is Dias - 
pore. The dihydrate cannot act as a mordant ; 
it is soluble in acetic acid. (See IfVffs’s Diet. 
Chem.) Silicate of aluminium forms the basia 
of clays. 

2. Mineralogy. Aluminium, sometimes called 
argil, or the argillaceous earth, is the basis of 
all clays, and imparts to them the plastic cha- 
racter for which they are distinguished. For 
the aspects which it presents when it occurs 
native, see No. 1 . It euters into the com- 
position of many minerals, the proportion in 
which it occurs being generally stated just 
after that of the silica ; thus, garnet taken 
from the Ural Mountains has silica 36 86, and 
alumina 24 19. 

Cupreous Phosphate of Alumina : A mineral, 
called also Amphithalite (q.v.). 

Fluate of Alumine: A mineral, called also 
Fluellitc (q.v.). 

Fluosilicate of Alumina: A mineral, called 
also Topaz (q.v.). 

Hydrate of Alumina : A mineral, called also 
Diaspore (q.v.). 

Hydrosulphate of Alumina : A mineral, called 
also Aluminite (q.v.). 

Hydrous Phosphate of Alumina and Lime : A 
mineral, a variety of Amphithalite (q.v.). 

Mellite of Alumina : A mineral, now called 
simply Mellite (q.v.). 

Native Carbonate, of Alumina and Lime: A 
mineral, called also Hovite (q v ). 


boil, boj^; poTit, j<£\frl; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph i. 
-tion, -sion, -cioun — shun ; tiou, §ion = zhuiL -tious, -sious, -clous, -ceous = shiis. -hie, -die, &c. = b?l, d^L 
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alu annate — alvile 


Subphosphate of Alumina : A mineral, called 
also Wavellite (q.v,). 

Sulphate of Alumina: A mineral, called 
also (1) Alumian, (2) Alunogen, and (3) Felso- 
banyite (q.v.). 

iU-urn'-In-ate, s. [Eng. alumin ; -att.] 

Chcm. : The hydrogen in aluminium trihy- 
drate can be replaced by an equivalent quantity 
of various metals ; such compounds are called 
aluminates, as potassium aluininate, A1 2 0 3 K 2 0. 
Some occur native, as Spinell, an aluminate 
of magnesium ; Gahnite, an aluminate of 
zinc. (See W’nffs's Diet, of Chem .) 

*U-um-in-if-er-ous, a. [Lat alumen, genit. 
-in is = alum ; fero - to bear.] Bearing alum ; 
containing alum. 

al um in i form, a. [Lat. alumen, genit. 
aluminis, and forma = form, shape.] Haring 
the form of aluiniua. ( Vhaptal .) 

* &l-tim in -l-lite, s. (Lat. alumen = alum, 
and suff. -ite.] Tha name of a mineral, called 
also Alunite (q.v.). 

&l-um' m-ite, J. [Lat. alumen = alum, 
and suff. -ite.] A mineral called also Web- 
sterite. It is a hvdrosulphate of alumina. 
Its composition is alumina ?9'8, sulphuric 
acid 23 2, and water 47’0 - 100. It Is opaque, 
has a dull earthy lustre, a white colour, and 
an earthy fracture. It adhere3 to the tongue. 
Fouml in the Harz mountains, in Germany, 
and in Sussex, in England, &c» 

al um -in-i-um, s. [In Ger. & Dut alu- 
minium, From Lat alumen = alum.] 

Chem. : A tetratomic metal ; symbol Al ; 
atomic weight 27 4 ; sp. gr. 2'6 ; melts at red 
heat. It is a white, sonorous, ductile, malleable 
metal, not oxidised in the air, nearly insoluble 
in dilute sulphuric or nitric acid, readily 
aeluble in HC1, and in solutions of potash or 
aoda with evolution of II. It is used for in- 
struments and ornaments ; it forms a valuable 
alloy with copper, resembling gold, and not 
easily tarnished, called aluminium bronze. 
It is prepared by decomposing the double 
chloride of aluminium and sodium by metallic 
sodium. It forms one oxide, alumina, ALO3 
(q.v.Y Its most important salts are alums 
(q.v.) and aluminium chloride, AUClg, which 
is formed when aluminium liydrata is dis- 
solved in HOI, but upon evaporation 1IC1 
escapes and leaves AI.JO3. It can be obtaiued 
by pouring Cl over a mixture of ALO3 
and carbon heated to redness. It is a trans- 
parent waxy substance, boiling at 160°. It 
forms doubla salts with alkaline chlorides, 
as Al 2 Cls-2XaCl. Aluminium fluoride, Al 2 F 6t 
also forms double salts, aluminium and so- 
dium. Fluoride, Al 2 F6.6NaF, occurs as the 
mineral cryolite in Greenland. Numerous 
silicates of aluminium occur as minerals [see 
Clays, Felspar, &c.]. The salts of aluminium 
are recognised by giving a blue colour when 
moistened with nitrate of cobalt, and heated 
before the blow-pipe. Alumina ia precipitated 
from its solutions by caustic alkalies as a 
white precipitate, soluble in excess ; ammonia 
gives a similar precipitate, insoluble in excess ; 
alkaline carbonates precipitate tha hydrate, 
and CO2 escapes ; ammonia sulphide gives a 
white precipitate of aluminium hydrate. The 
aalts of aluminium belong to the same class 
as the ferric and chromic salts; oxides of 
aluminium, chromium, and sesquioxide of iron 
are precipitated with ammonia. [Analysis.] 
The alumina and phosphate of aluminium 
are dissolved by boding with caustic potash : 
phosphate of aluminium is distinguished by 
being insoluble in acetic acid. 

aluminum bronze, *. An alloy of 
copper and aluminum resembling gold in color 
aud almost untarnisbablo. 

ai-um -in ous, a. [Lat. cduminis, genit. of 
alumen — alum, and suffix -ms = full of.) 
Composed, at least, in part of alumina, or 
in some other way pertaining to alumina. 

" When the first aluminous solution, containing not 
Jess than * or 5 per cent, of alumina . . "—Graham; 
Chem., 2nd ed.. voL IL, p. 759. 

&r- um-ish, a. [Eng. aZu?.., - ish. ] Some- 
what resembling alum. 

a lum'-na, «. (pl.a-lum'-nse). Feminine 
of Alumnus (q.v.). 

a-lum’ nils, s. ; pi. A lum'-nl. [Lat alum- 
nus, adj. =uourishcd, brought up: a7o = to 
rear, to uourish.) One brought up at a school, 


a university, or other place of learning. Thus, 
an alumnus of Cambridge University means 
one whose higher education has been obtained 
there. 

al-iim-o-Cttt'-^ite, s. I Lat alumen, ant 

calx, genit ealcis = lime.] A mineral, a 
variety of tripolite, which is itself again a 
variety of opaL It seems to be tripolite with 
a little lime and alumina. 

£1 -un-Ite, al -um-stone, * 3,1-um-xn-i- 
lite,«. [AZiiiiite is from Fr. abm = alum, and 
suff. -ite. Alum-stone is from Eng. alum., and 
stone. [Alum ini lite.] A mineral classed 

by Daua under his “ Oxygen Componnds 
— Hydrous Silicates.” It consists of about 
35 50 of sulphuric acid, 39'65 of alumina, 
about 10 of potash, and 15 of water. It 
crystallizes in obtuse rhomboids, variously 
modified. It is white, greyish, or reddish. It 
varies from transparent to sub-translucent. 
Dana makes five varieties : (a) Crystallised ; 
(6) Fibrous concretionary ; (c) Massive and 
moderately tender ; (d) Hard, mainly from 
disseminated silica ; (e) Cavernous. It fun ns 
seams in trachytic and allied rocks, being 
produced by the action on them of sul- 
phurous vapours. It occurs in Italy, Hungary, 
and France. Homan alum is prepared from 
this mineral. It is almost free from iron. 

al-un-6-gen, a [Fr. alun = alum, and 
•jevvau) (gennad ) = to engender.] The name 
of a mineral ; according to the British Museum 
Catalogue, the sania as Keramohalite ; but 
of the two names Dana prefers alunogen. He 
classes it with " Oxygen Compounds — Hydrous 
Sulphates," and makes it the type of a group 
containing itself with Coquimbite. It gene- 
rally occurs either in delicate fibrous crusts or 
massiva. It is white, tinged with yellow or 
red, has a vitreous lustre, is sub- translucent 
or transparent, and tastes like alum. It is a 
sulphate of aluiniua, containing about 36 '40 of 
sulphuric acid, 16 of alumina, and 46 of water. 
It is found near Bogota, and also in the 
vicinity of Konigsberg. 

t a-liint', adv . In a blaze. 

To set alunt, v.t : To causa to blaze (Zit. 
and Jig. ). (Scotch. ) 

" For If they raise the taxes hither. 

They’ll set alunt that smoostiu' fire." 

Hogg ; Scot. Pastorals, p. 16. 

* Sl iire, * 51-oure, * al -iir, * al -iir-a, 

* al-lhr-a* * a-lor-ing, * a-lor-yng, 
al'-iir-yng* s. [In Fr. allcure, or allcc ; 
Low Lat. allorium, alatoria. Cognate with 
Alley (l) (q.v.).] 

A. Generally of the form alure , or one of 
the four which immediately succeed it. 

1. The passage behind the battlements in a 
castle, cathedral, church, or similar building, 
which served as a channel to collect tha water 
which fell upon the roof, and was carried off 
by the gurgoyles ; tbe galleries behind the 
battlements of a castle. 

" Up the alun of the castles the ladies then rtood. 

And beheld this noble game, and which knight 
were good." Hob Gloucester. 

The towTS to take and the torellis, 

Vautes, alouri s and eomeris." 

Aj tng Alisnander. (Xotes to Prompt. Parv, <te.) 

I 2. A passage, a gangway, a gallery. 

•• For timber for tbe new alur between the king's 
chamber and the said chapeL’— Brayley ; Houses of 
parliament, p. 127 . (Gloss, of Arch.) 

3. A covered walk, sometimes called a 
deambulatory, in a street 

" Devysed were longe, Urge, and wyde 
Of every streate on the rronter side ; 

Fresh alures with lusty hye pynacles. 

And in mounstrying outward costly tabernacle*. 
Vaulted above lyke to reclynatoryes, 

That were called d earn bn Into ryes. 

Men to walk* togethirs twain* and twalne. 

To keep them drye when it happed to rayiie." 

I yd gate : Boke of Troyr. (Gloss, of A rch . ) 

4. The clerestory galleries of a nava or 
transept iu a cathedral. 

*' In snperioribn* aHurls ecclesUe.” 

Ely Sacris Roll, 21 E. (67ott. of Arch.) 

5. Tha middle aisle or passage in a church. 

" In allura inter front em et rubToctnm chori" 

Test am. Ebor., p. 197 , (Gloss, of Arch.) 

6. A walk in a garden. ( Lydgate : Story of 
Thebes .) 

B. (Chiefly of the form adoring, or the two 
immediately succeeding it.) The parapet wall 
surrounding the alure, or gutter, described 
under A. 1. 

* A botraa rising nnto the tabill that vdl here the 
alaryrng.” — The Cad crick Contract. (See Gloss, of 
Arch.) 


&l-nrg'-ite, s. [Gr. iAoupyos (alourgos) =* 
wrought iu by the sea, aea-purpla ; ciAg (hols) 

— the sea ; * tpyu> ( ergo) = to do work, 

and suff. -ite. So named from its colour.) 

A mineral, arranged in the British Museuiii 
Catalogue as a variety of Biotite. It occurs 
massive and in scales. It varies in colour 
from purple to cochineal red ; there is much 
manganese in its composition. It is found at 
it. Marcel, in Piedmont. 

a-lu -si-a, 8. [Gr. aAwi? ( alusis ) = distress, 
anguish.] 

Path. : Hallucination (q.v.). 
alnsia elatio, s. Sentimentalism ; 
mental extravagance. 

alusia bypochondriasis, s. 

chondriacisra ; low spirits. (Moyne: Lcxic. 
Med. Terms.) 

al-ii ta, s. [Lat = a kind of soft leather 
dressed with alum.] In English it has the 
samt* meaning. 

Sd-n-ta’-^e-ous, cl. [Lat alutacius = per- 
taining to aJuta, or soft leather.] 

Chiefly as a botanical term : 

1. Leathery, having tha consistence 
leather, as tbe leaves of Prunus Imtrocerasus. 

2. Leather- yellow, whitish-yellow. 

al-ri-ta'-tion, s. [Lat aluta (q.v.).] The 
tanning of leather. 

i£l-u‘-t€r-e§, s. A genus of fishes of tho 
order Plectognathi, and the family Balistidse. 

al-ve-ar-y, * al -ve-ar-ie, s. [In ItaL 

nZi’cario; Lat. alvearium and alecare = a 
bellying vessel, a bee-hive; from alveus = a 
cavity, a hollow vessel ; alras = the belly.] 

1. A bee-hive (lit. & Jig.). (Barret.) 

2, Anat. : The hollow of the external ear, 
or the bottom of the concha, in which the 
cerumen, or wax, is deposited. 

al-ve-a'-ted, a. [Lat. alveatus — hollowed 
out like a trough ] Formed like a bee-lnve; 
of the same shape as a bee-hive. 

al'-ve-d-lar, t al’-ve-6-lar-^, a. (From 
Lat. aZieoZws.] [Alveolus.] Pertaining to 
tha alveoli , or sockets of the teeth. 

alveolar arch, s. A semi-parabolic arch 
in the upper jaw, separating the palatine from 
the zygomato-facial region, and perforated in 
the adult by alveoli, or boneycomb-like pits foi 
the insertion of teeth. There is a correspond- 
ing arch in the lower jaw, also with alveoli. 

. which louuds the alrcolar arch In front.* 
— Todd A Boscrrutn : Physiol. Anat., vnL iL, p. ITS. 

alveolar processes, Cavities, 

in which the teeth are fixed ; they are called 
also alveoli. 

** The alveolar processes in both Jaws appear with 
tbe teeth, and disappear when no longer needed to 
support and enclose them."— Todd A Bowman : Phy- 
siol. Anat., voL iL, p. 1SL 

al'-ve-o-late, a. [Lat alveolatus = hollowed 
ont like a littla trough, channelled ; from 
alveolus (q.v.).] Excavated like the section of 
a honeycomb ; honeycombed, deeply filled, as 
the receptacle of many Composite flowers and 
the seeds of Pa paver (Poppy). 

f&l'-ve ole, s- An Anglicised form of Al- 
veolus. 

SJ’-ve-6-lite, s. [Lat/alreolus, and Gr. \l$o? 
(Lithos) = stone.] 

Zool : A genus of fossil Polypiaria, founded 
by Lamarck. It belongs to the Cretaceous and 
Tertiary strata. 

al'-ve o lus, s. ; plur al -ve o-li. [Lat 
alreolus = a littla trough; dimin. of afrus = 
tbe belly.] 

1. One of the sockets in which the teeth are 
set, or other similar cavity. 

" The alveoli, or sockets In which the teeth are set," 
—Todd A Bowman ‘ Physiol. Arutt., voL iL, p. ITS. 

2. One of the cells of a honeycomb. 

al' vine, a, [From Lat afrusrrthe belly.) 
Pertaining to the belly, or to the intestines. 

alvine concretions, s. pi. Concretions 
or calculi arising in tbe stomach or intestines. 

al-vitC, s. [From Lat. alvus = tbe belly, 
and suff. -ite (Mia.).] A mineral placed by 
Dana in his Hy'drous Silicates. It contains 


fate, fat, f&re, amidst, what. Tall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
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utlica, 20*33 ; alumina and glaeiuin, 14*11 ; 
thoriu, (?) 15*13 ; sesquioxide of iron, 9*66 ; 
yttria, 22*01 ; zircooia, 3*92, with other in- 
gredients. It is a reddish -bro wo, greasy 
mineral, with crystals like those of zircon, 
and occurs in Norway. 

Ai'-waid, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] A fixed star, 
of magnitude 2£, called also p Dracouis. 

iU-war-grlm, a. An Eoglish name Tor a 
plover, the Charadrins apriearius, which some 
consider to be the young of the Golden Plover, 
C. plnvialis. 

al-way$, t al'-way, * all - we y, ♦al - 
\vale 5 , * al'-waye^, *alT-waye§, *all' 
waye§, adn. [A.S. ealne weg, allcs wcis ; 
eat — all ; weg = way.] (1) At all wavs, at 
all goings ; ( 2 ) at all times.] 

L Throughout. 

1. All the while, without intermission ; un- 
interruptedly. 

"The child weped al-way wonderlicLe fast*" — 
Ifftthm af Paleme (ed. Skeat), 345. 

"But loke alwcy that thy counseilours havetbilke 
thre condtciouns that I have sajd hifore.” — Chaucer. 
"I have set the Lord always before me."— Ps. xvi. 8. 

2. Whenever opportunity preseots itself ; 
at stated and other convenient times ; on all 
occasioos. 

". . . and prayed to God alway." — Acts x. 2. 

IL For a very lengthened period. 

1. Forever. 

" I loathe it ; I would not live aIway."—Job vik la. 

2. During life ; while one lives. 

. , Mephibosbeth, thy master's sou, shall eat 
bread alway at my table.*' — 2 .Sara, ix, 10 . 

* IIL Although. (Scotch.) 

“ The kind and limner of the disease is concealed : 
alwaies it may be gathered of the penult verse of 
the chapter.'*— Bruce : Serm. (1691). 

IV, As an expletive without definite mean- 
ing. (Scotch. ) (Jamieson). 

U The forms alwaies, alwaycs , aUwaycs, aud 
all wages are io Speoser, F. Q. 

* Al-wes, s. An old form of All- hallows. 

* al'-ym, a. [Alum.) 

&1 yp um, s. [Gr. aAwroi/ (alupon), a certain 
jdant ; from adj. aXunos (alupos) — without 
pain. So called from its anodyne qualities.] 
A plant mentioned by Dioscorides. It was 
once copjectured to he the Globularia Alypum, 
oue of the Selagads, but is now helieved to be 
a Euphorbinceous species. (Lindley : Veg. 
Kivgd., p. G67.) 

al-^s -l-a, a. [Gr. aXi/c<s (Jialusis) — a chain, 
a bond.]" A genua of insects belonging to the 
family Ichneumonidte. The A. manducator is 
believed by Mr. Curtis to he parasitic io the 
maggots of Aothomyza and other two- winged 
flies which feed on the roots of tnmips. A. 
rujiceps, a smaller species, has similar habits. 

2 U -ys sin'-e-s©, s. pi [From alyssum (q. v.).] 
A tribe of plants belonging to the order Bras- 
sicaceae (Crucifers). Its representatives iu 
Britain are the genera Armoracea, Cochlearla, 
Koniga, and Draha. 

fU $rs'-s61d, a. [Lat. otysson ; Gr. Jd 05 (eidos) 
— fonn, aspect] Resembling the alyssum. 
(Mayne.) 

al-ys-sum, s. [In Fr. alysse; Port. & Ital. 

* alisso ; Sp. o.Usn ; Lat aXysson ; Gr. cLXwtgov 



alyssum. 


(alusson), a plant used as an antidote to the 
bite of a mad dog : <i, priv., and Xvaad ( lussa ) 


= rage, madness. Or a plant used to cure 
hiccup: u, priv., and XoCo> (luzd) = to have 
the hiccup.] Alyssou Madwort A genus of 
iants belonging to the order Brassicace®, or 
racifers. A. saxa tile, popularly called Gold- 
dust, is a showy plant with bright yellow 
flowers. It flowers early in the season. It, 
with other species, is sometimes used to 
decorate rockeries oo the margio of walks io 
gardens. Sweet Alyssum is Glyce or Koniga 
maritima. [Koniga.] 

5T-y-tef, s. [Gr. oAvros (alutos) = continuous, 
in allusioo to the cunuected mass of eggs the 
animal carries about.] A genus of Amphibia 
belonging to the family Ranidfe. The A. 
.0 bstetricans is the Nurse -frog (q.v.). 

*a-lythe, v.t. [Alioht (2).] To lighten, 
to mitigate. 

“ Ful feyue abe wulde hys pen© alythed." 

A*, de Bnume's Trans, if Bonaventura, 689. 

A-ljbc'-i-a, s. [Apparently from Gr. aAvfiv 
(cUuxis) = a shunning, an avoiding.) A genus 
of plants heloogiug to the order Apocy nacese, or 
Dog-banes. The species, of which sixteeu are 
known from Australia, Madagascar, and tropi- 
cal Asia, are evergreen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant flowers. The bark of A. stellata is 
aromatic. 

am, * ame, v. [O. North, am ; A.S. eom; Goth. 
im; Pers. am; Gr. elpt (eimi); jEoL Dor. 
ep-fi£ (emmi) ; Litli. es-mt; Sansc. asmi, from 
os = to be.] The first person sing, present 
indicative of the verb to be. [Be.] 

"And God said unto Moses, £ am that £ am: and 
he said, Tims ehalt thou say unto the children of 
Israel. £ am hath sent me unto you.**— Exod. iii 14. 

" Come then, my soul : I call thee by that name, 
Thou busy thing, from whence I know 1 am ; 

For knowing that I am, 1 know thou art ; 

Since that must needs exist, which can impart." 

Prior. 

" What hard misfortune brought me to this same ; 

Yet am I glad that here I now in safety am*." 

Spenser : F. Q., HI., viii. ?a. 

&m -> inref. [Amsi-.] The same as aw&i = around, 
hut much rarer. Example, am-pltxi-caul = 
embracing the stem (around). 

A.M. as art abbreviation ; ( 1 ) For Lat. artium 
magister = master of arts ; (2) for Lat. a/tno 
mundi = in the year of the world. 

a'-ma, a’-muha, ha-ma, ha-miil-a, s. 

[Dut. aam (q.v.).] 

Ecdes.: A vessel io which wine, water, or 
aaything similar, was kept for the eucharist. 

* am-a-bH'-i-ty, s. [Amiability.] 

* a-ma'-byr, s. [Welsh = the price of vir- 
ginity.] A custom formerly existenfc at Cluo, 
in Shropshire, and some other places, by 
which a sura of money was paid to the feudal 
lord whenever a maid was married within his 
territory. 

itm-a-crat'-lC, a [Gr. u^a ( hama ) = together ; 
xpaTos (kratos) = strength, mind.] 

Optics; Unitiog the chemical rays of light 
into one focus. (Used or photographic lenses.) 
(Sir J. Herschel.) 



AMADAVAT (ESTRELDA AMANDA Ya). 


am- ad '-a- vat, s. [Occurs in this form in 
several o'f the Hindoo languages.) An Indian 
bird, the Estrelfla amandavn. Male : Bill, 
carmiue- coloured ; upper parts, brownish-grev 
before, red behind ; lower, whitish, with dashes 
of red and black ; wings dark, covered, as 
are the sides and posterior parts of the back, 
with white spots. The female is less highly 
coloured. A saiall bird, ahout five inches I 


loug, occurring iu the Indian Archipelago. 
[Amadina, Estkeloa.] 

" The Bengali baboos make the pretty little male* 
of the amadacar (Ettrelda amandarojfight together. ‘ 
— Darwin: Descent qf Man, pt. iL, ch. xiiL 

* &m-a-det’-t6, s. [Named by Eveljn, after 
the person who first introduced it.) A kind of 
pear. (Skinner.) 

ilm-a-di'-na, s. [From Indian name amodavat 
(q.v.).] A genus of birds arranged by Swain- 
son under his family Fringillinae, or Fioches, 
and his suh-family Coccosthraustioae, or H aid- 
bills. One of its sub-genera he makes Estrelda. 
[Amadavat.) 

am -a-dot, s. [Io Ger. amadottenbim.) A 
kind of pear. (Miller, Johnson.) 

am -a don, s. [Io Fr. amnfou.) A kind of 
browo match, tinder, or touchwood, brought 
chiefly from Germany. It is called also 
spunk, Germaa tiuder, aud pyrotechnic spouge. 
It is made by steeping a large fungus— the 
Boletus igniarius — iu a strong lye prepared 
with saltpetre, and afterwards drying it tho- 
roughly. In addition to being employed as a 
match, it is used to stop haunorrhage. The 
Hemandia Guianensis, a species of Daphnad, 
readily takiog hre with flint and steel, is used 
as amadou. Io India, a fungus, the Polyporus 
fomentarins, or an allied species, is employed 
for the same purpose. (Lindley: Vegetable 
Kingdom.) 

* A mai -mon, * A-may’-mon, $. The 

name of a fiead, inferior io rank to Sidonay 
or Osmoday. According to R Holmes, "he 
is the chief whose dominion is on dQv north 
part of the infernal gulf. ” (Nares. ) 

” Amaimon sounds well ! Lucifer, well, 4c. . . " 
Shakexp. ; Merry Wiees, li. 2. 
"He of Wales, that gave Amaimon the bastinado," 
Ac. Ibid. : 1 Henry I V., iL 4. 

a main, adv. [A.S. a = on ; mccgen , vurgyn = 
main, strength, power, force, eucrgy, valour.] 
[Main, May, JIioht.] 

1. With might, power, force, or strength ; 
energetically. 

"Silent he stood ; then laugh'd amain — 

And shouted, ..." 

Wordsworth : The Mother's Return. 

2* Quickly, at ooce. 

” Now, when he was got up to the top of the hill, 
there came two men running amain . . . "—Banyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

Ncntt. : To strike amain = to lower or let 
Tall the topsails. To wave amain= to wave a 
drawn sword, or make a signal of a similar 
kind to the enemy, as a demand that they 
lower their topsails. 

a-maist, adv. [Almost.] Almost (Scotch . ) 

a-mal -gam, * a mal gam-a, s. [In Fr. 

amalgamc ; Sp., Purt., aud Ital. amalgama. 
By some derived from Gr. apa (hama)=: to- 
gether, and yaiita> (gamed) — to marry. By 
others taken from pahaypa. (mala g via) — ( 1 ) 
an emollient, ( 2 ) soft materials, from paXdaa-w 
( malasso ) — to soften. The latter is the more 
probable derivation.] 

L Literally : 

1. Chcm. : The union or alloy of any metal 
with quicksilver (mercury’). 

"Alloys of mercury or amalgams —Mercury com- 
bines with a great number of metals, forming com- 
pounds called amalgams, which are liquid or solid 
according a* the mercury or the other metal prevail*." 
—Graham : Chemistry, voL IL, p. 824. 

2. Mineralogy: 

(a) A mineral classed by Dana under his 
“Native Elements." It occurs crystallised, 
massive,' or semi-fluid. Its coloor aod streak 
are silver-white. It is hrittle, aod when cut 
gives a grating noise. It consists of silver 
34 * 8 , aud mercury 65*2. It occurs in Hungary*, 
the Palatinate, Swedea, Spaio, Chili, and 
elsewhere, 

(5) Gold Amalgam : A mineral occurring in 
white crumbling grains about the size of a 
pea, or in yellowish- white four-sided prisms. 
It consists of gold 39*02, and mercury 60*98. 
It is found io Columbia aod in California. 

IL Fig. : A mixture of two things, which 
in tlieir nature are different from each other. 
(«) Of two physical substances. 

M . . . either that the body of the wood will be 
turned into a kind of amaloam'K aa the chemists call 
it . . J— Bacon : Rat. Hist., Cent i., § 99. 

(b) Of what is not physical. 


boil, poult, J6wl; cat, cell, chorus, clun, bench; go, gem; thin, this; «i*n, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
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** They have attempted to ecmfound *31 sorts of citi- 
tens, as well as they could, into one homogeneous 
mass; and theu they have divided this their amal- 
gama into * number of incoherent repuhlickx 
Burk*. 

ft mil -gam-ate, v.t. & i. [Eng. amalgam ; 
-ate. la Ger. amalgamiren ; Fr. amalgamer ; 
Sp. & Port, amalgamar ; Ital amalgamare .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To uaite or alloy a metal with 
quicksilver 

" When the zinc it pure, or its surface amalgamated 
with mercury . . . — Graham ; Chem., audeiL. vol. 
L. p 245. 

2. Fig. : To compound two things together. 

"Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal virtues 
compacted and amalgamated into one “ — Burke. 

** . . . an iucliuation to amalgamate Eastern 
beliefs with Greek philosophy. Duke of Somerset: 
Christian Thcol. , xti. 66. 

B. Intransitive: To mix together iotimately, 
to blend, to merge iuto one, to become united. 
(Lit. or Jig.) 

" The feudal system had, some centuries before, 
been introduced iuto the hill-country, but had neither 
destroyed the patriarchal system uor amalgamated 
completely with it ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiii. 


the original price for the remaining six. Meet- 
ing with a second refusal, she proceeded to 
bum three more, and asked the full price 
for the remaining three. Awed by her extra- 
ordinary conduct, the king at last purchased 
the three for the sum originally asked for 
the nine. [Sibyl. J 
(b) The nurse of Jupiter. 

2. An asteroid, the 113th found. It was 
discovered by Luther, on the 12th of March, 
1S71. 

1L As a botanical term: 

Bot. : Desvaux’s name for the species of 
fruit called Ettrrio, when it has no elevated 
receptacle. [Et.erio.] 

a-man ca, s. [Sp.] A species of yellow lily 
growing iu Peru. 

"On the hill* near Lima. »t a height hut little 
greater, the ground is car]**ted with rnoas and l>eds of 
beautiful yellow lilies, called „4wuritc<ie*.“ — Darwin; 
Voyage round the Ho rid, ch. xvL 

- a-mand t\ t. [Lat. amando — to send away.] 
To send one away. (Coclerani.) 


a mal gam-a-ted, ]*i par. & adj. [Amal- 
* Gam ate. j” 

•’In the amalgamated plate it is not ziuc Itself, hut 
* chemical combination of inercuryaud ziuc, which is 
presented to the acid."— Graham ; Chem., 2nd ed., 
voL L, p 24*. 

a mal -gam-a-ting, pr. par. [Amalgamate.] 


a-mal gam-a-tion, s. [Eng. amalgam; 
•ation. In Ger. & Fr. amalgamation ; Sp. 
ematyamacicn ; Port, amatyamafac.] 

1. Lit. : The act or process of uniting or 
alloying a metal with mercury ; or the state of 
being so united. (It is by amalgamation that 
native gold and native silver are extracted 
from the rocks in which they occur.) 

" Amalgamation isthe joining or mixing of mercury 
with any other of the metals. —Bacon Physiol Rem., 


2. Fig. : The act or process of uniting two 
things together, or the state of being so 
united. 


•'Early iu the fourteenth century the amalgama- 
tion of the races wju all hut complete. '— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. i. 


t a-mal -gam-a-tue, v.t. [Eng. amalga- 
mate ; -ize.) To amalgamate, to blend, to 
unite. * 

", . . amalgamating, or turning into * toft 

body."— Bacon. Physiol Rem. 


a mal gam-a'-tor, i. One who or that 
which amalgamates. 

• a-mal -game, ?.t.’ [Fr. amalgamer.'] The 
a&ine as Amalgamate (q.v:). 

* a*mal'-gam-ing, * a-m&l-gam-ynge, 

pr. par. & s. 

As substantive: Amalgamation. 

’’That we hadde in oure matters suhlymynge. 

And in amalgamynge, and calceoynge 
Of qnykaUrer, y-clept mercury crude." 

Chaucer ; C. T.. 12,696— 12,700. 

a-miilgam-i'ze, v.t. [Eog. amalga m ; -ire.] 
To amalgamate. (Gregory.) 

a-m&l -ic ap'-id, s. [Gr. a/uaAo? (a malos) = 
(1) soft, slight, (2) weak, feeble.] 

(Them. : q- aq. A weak acid 

obtained by the action of chlorine on caffeine. 
It is a hydrated tetramethyl-alloxantin. By 
the action of ammonia it is converted into a 
murexide of caffeine, forming green crystals 
and a crimson solution. 


A-mAl'-phi-tan, a. [From Amalji, a sea- 
* port of Southern Italy, situated on the Gulf 
of Salerno.] Belonging to or connected with 
Amalfi. 

Amalphitan Code, s. A collection of 
laws bearing on navigation, collected by the 
inhabitants of Amalfi about the eleventh 
ceotury, and received as authority for a long 
period subsequently. 

Am-al-thea, am-al-the -a, s. [Lat.] 

1. As a proper name : 

1. Roman Archaeology: 

(a) One of the ten Sibyls. It was she who, 
according to the old Roman legend, offered 
Tarquioius Priscus the nine Sibylline books 
at a price so high that instead of giving her 
what she asked, he laughed at her, believing 
her to be mad. Ou this she burnt three of 
the nine volumes in his presence, and asked 


* a-man da -tion, s. [Lat. amandatio = a 
seodiog away ; amando = to send away, to 
remove.] The act of seodiog ou a message 
or embassy. (Johnson.) 

i-man -dine, s. [Fr. amande — an almood.] 
A cold cream, prepared from almonds, for 
chapped hands. 

* a-man -do-la, $. [ItaL mandcrla — an 
almond.] A marble with a hooey-combed 
appearance ; in colour, green, with white 
spots. 

t a-mang', * a-m&ng-is, * a-man -iss, 

jrrep. [Among.] (Scotch.) 

am an-i-ta, s. [Gr. a^iaL’iTai (amanilai), 
plur. — a sort of fungi. From "A^uat-os 
(Amanos), a mountain in Cilicia, where mauy 
fungi grew.] A sub-genus of Agaricus, the 
typical genus of the alliance Fungales, and 
the order Agaricaceae. The A. muscaria is 
ordinarily poisonous, so much so that the 
name runscarta (from musca =. a fly) is de- 
signed to imply that the Amanita steeped in 
milk kills the flies which partake of the liquid 
thus poisoned. Yet, so much does the quality 
of a fungus depend on climate and place of 
growth, that, if Langsdorf is accurate, the A. 
muscaria in Kanischatka and other portions 
of North-eastern Asia, is not poisonous, but 
only intoxicating. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd., p. 
3S.) 

&m-an-i -tine, s. [From amanita.] 

Chem. : The poisonous principle in the 
Amanita. [Amanita.] 

* a manse, r.f. [A.S. amansumian — to dis- 
join, to excommunicate ; opposed to mam- 
svmian or gemernsuman — to join, to marry.] 
To interdict, to excommunicate, to accurse. 

" He amansede *lle thulke, that suche vnright adde ido 
To the church of Kan ter bury, and the king i -crowned so." 

Rob. Glouc., voL ii, p. 47 A 

a-man y-en'-sis, s. [In Dan. & Ger. amanu- 
ensis; Sp., Port., & Ital. amanvense; all from 
Lat. amanuensis : a = from : manus = hand.] 
A person employed to write what another 
dictates. 

a-mar -a-CUS, s. (In Fr. amaracus ; Lat. 
amaracus; Gr. dfidpa*.os (amarakos), dfiapaK ov 
(amarako n) = (1) a bulbous plant, (2) mar- 
joram.] 

L Poet.: Marjoram. Spec., the dittany of 
Crete (Origanum dictamus). 

"Violet, amaraew, and asphodel." 

Tennyson : < Enone . 

2. A genus of Labiate plants of the sub- 
section or family Origan idfe. 

f am'-ar ant, s. Rare form of Amaranth; 
found principally ia poetry. 

a-mar -an-ta’^e-aa, a-mar-dnth-a - 
9 e-ae, s. pi [Amaranth us.] Amaranths. 
A natural order of plants, consisting of 
"Chenopodal exogens, with separate sepals 
opposite the stamens, usually one-celled an- 
thers, a single ovary often containing several 
seeds, and scarious flowers buried in imbri- 
cated bracts.” The order is divided into three 
sub-orders — Gomphreoeae, Achyranthe<e, and 
Celoseae. The species are generally unattrac- 


tive weeds, but sometimes they are of more 
showy appearance. In 1S46, Lindley esti- 
mated the known 
species at 2S2 ; now, 
it is believed, about 
500 are known. They 
occur chiefly in the 
tropica of America 
aod Asia ; a number 
also are Australian. 

None are truly wild 
io Britaio ; but 
the Cockscomb, the 
Globe Amaranth, the 
Prince'a Feather, and 
Love - lies - bleeding, 
are found iu gardens. 

Many Aioaraothace® 
are used as potherbs. 

Amaranthus cbtusifo- 
lius is said to be 
diuretic; Gomphrena amaranth. 
ojficiiialis aod macro- (amaranthus hyfo- 
cepluila have a high chondriacus.) 
reputation in Brazil 

as remedies in intermittent fever, diarrhoea* 
colic, aod snake-bite. 

am -ar-anth, t am'-ar-«int, *. [Iu Ger. 

amaranth ; Fr. amardnte, amaranthe; Sp.* 
Port., ik Ital. amaranto ; Lat. amorantus ; Gr. 
J/uapavTo? (amarantos) : as adj. = unfading, 
nudeenying ; as subst. = the never-fading 
flower, amarant ; d, priv.. and juapaa-w (ma- 
raind = to put out, to quench : in the passive 
= to die away, to waste away, to fade.) 

1. Poet. : An imaginary flower supposed 
never to fade. 

•' 1 1 ii mortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Faradire fast by the tree ol life. 

Began to bloom : hut soon for man * offence 
To heaveu remoed, *here first it grew, there gTOWi, 
Ami flowers aloft, shading the fount of life. 

And where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 
Rolls oer Elysian flowers her amber stream. " 

Hilton : P. L., bk. iu. 

2. The English name of the several species 
belonging to the botaoical genus Amaranthus 
(q.v.). 

3. Plur. : Amaranths. Lindlev's English 
name for the botanical order Amarantacese 
(q.v.). 

am-ar-anth -Ine, am-ar ^ant-ine, adj, 
[Eng. amaranth, amarant; -ine. In Ger. 
amaranthin . From Gr. anapavrivos (amaran- 
tinos) — of amaranth.] 

1. Lit.: Pertaining to amaranth. 

" By those h*i>py souls that dwell 
Iu yellow meads of Asphodel, 

Or airmranrAine bow’rs." Pope. 

2. Fi^. : Unfading, as the poetic amaranth. 

** ’TU hers to pluck the amaranthine flower of faith."' 
iVordsteorth : While Doe of Rylstone (In trod.]. 

" Of nrTuiraririne shade, fountsm, or spring. 

By the waters of life . . ." 

Hilton : P. L„ bk. xt 

am-ar-antli -us, t S.m-ar-ant -us, «. 

[Lat.] [Amaranth.] A genus of [dants, the. 
tn'ic*! of the order Amaraotaceie. It is 
placed under the sub-order Achyrantliefe. A 
species, the A. Blitum, or Wil'd Amaranth, 
has here aod there escaped from English 

t gardens. A. melancholicus and tricolor are 
tender annuals, and A. sanguineus and cau- 
datus common border flowers. The leaves ot 
A. viridis are employed externally as an 
emollient poultice. A. obtusifolius is said to 
be diuretic. A. dehilts is used iu Madagascar 
as a cure for syphilis. The seeds of A. fru- 
mentaceus and A. Anardhana are used as com 
in India. (Lindley: Veg. Kingd.) 

t 3m-ar-ant -ine, a. A rare form of the 
word Amaranthine. 

a-mar‘-ine, s. [From Lat. ur/iaru.s = bitter, 
referring to the bitter-almond oil (benzoic 
aldehyde) which, with ammonia, constitutes 
hydm’beozamide, one of its ingredients. ] A 
chemical snbstauce formed by boiling hydro- 
benzamide with aqueous potash. Its formula 
is CsiHjgNo. It is insoluble in water, but dis- 
solves readily io alcohoL It is called als6 
Benzolioe (q.v.). 

t a-mar -i-tude, s. [Lat. otti aritudo.) Bitter- 
ness. 

" What amaritude or acrimony Is dq'reheuded in 
choler, it acquires from a commixture ot melancholy, 
or external malign bodie*" — Harvey on Cotuumpfion. 

* a-mar'-u-len^e, s. [From Lat. amaru- 
lentus = full of bitterness.] Bitterness. (John- 
son.) 
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* a-mar’-ii-lent, a. [From Lat. amarulentus 
= full of bitteroess. ] Full of bitterness. 
(Boucher.) 

Am-ar-^l-li-da^e-se* s. pi. [Amaryllis.] 
Amaryllids. Ao order of plants placed by 
Lindley in the Narcissal alliance of the class 
Emlogena. In their six-partite or six-cleft 
coloured perianth, aod their three-celled fruit, 
they resemble Lily-worts, from which, how- 
ever, they are at once distinguished by their 
inferior ovary. In 1846 Lindley estimated 
the known species at four hundred. The 
representatives of the order iu the British 
flora are Narciaaus, Galaothus, and Leucojuin. 
Beautiful as they are, most of them have 
poisonous bulba. The Hottentots are said to 
dip the heada of their arrows in the viscid 
juice of the bulbs of Hcnnanthus toxicarius 
and some allied spicea. Several are emetic, 
having a principle in their composition like 
that of the squill. Oporanthus luteus ia pur- 
gative, Alstromeria salsilla diaphoretic and 
diuretic, and Amaryllis ornata astringent. A 
kind of arrowroot is prepared in Chili from 
AJstrbmeria pallida and other species. A 
wine called pulque is made from the wild 
Agave of Mexico. 

Am-ar-yi'-lis, s. [In Sw., Dan., and Fr. 
amaryllis ; Sp. & Port, amarylis . From Lat. 
Amaryllis, the name of a certain beautiful 
girl beloved by the shepherd Tityrus, also the 



servant-girl of a aorceress. (Virgil.) A similar 
meauing iu Theocritus. From Gr. ap.ap»<r<ria 
(amarussd) = (1) to sparkle, (2) to dazzle.] A 
genus of plants, the typical one of the order 
Amaryllidaceae. The species are numerous, 
and splendid in appearaoee ; many are culti- 
vated in greenhouses, stoves, flower-pots, &c. 
The A. ornata is astringent. [Belladonna.) 

a-mar-yth rine, s. [Lat. amarus — bitter. 

' and Eng. erythrine.] The bitter principle of 
erythrine. 

* a-mAss', * a-masse, s. [In Fr. amas ; 
ltal. ammasso ; Lat. massa — that which ad- 
heres like dough, a lump, a mas9 ; Gr. pa£a 
(maza) = barley-bread, /id<r<r«> (mosso) = to 
koead. ] A mass, a heap ; an accumulation. 

" This pillar ia hut a medley or amass of all the pre- 
cedent ornaments, making a new kind hy stealth.”— 
B'o«on. 

a~mAss , v.t. [From the substantive. Iu Fr. 

* amasser ; ltal. ammassare.] [See Amass, s.) 

1. Lit. : To make into a heap, as to koead 
dough into a lump ; to collect together, to 
accumulate, io a more figurative sense. 

"The rich man Is not blamed, as having made use 
of any unlawful means to amass riches, as having 
thriven hy fraud and Injustice.*'— Bp. Atterbury: Serm 

" For her amasses an unbounded store, 

The wisdom of great nations, now no more.* 

Cowpcr ; Tirocinium. 

a^mAs sed, pa. par. [Amass, v.] 

a-mAs-set te, s. [Fr.] 

Painting: A scraper, spatula, spattle, or 
painter's knife ; a blade used for collecting the 
colours together whilst they are beiog grouud. 

a-mAs -sing, pr. par . [Amass, v.] 

a-mass ment, * a mas -ment, s. (Eng. 
amass; - ment .] Amass heaped up, a collec- 
tion, a heap, an accumulation. 

"What Is now, Is hut an amasment of Imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
in An ite Impostures,"— Ora nnillc . Scepsis Sctentijlca, 


Am-as-then -Ic, adj . [Gr. a pa (haim) — 

together ; trOivos (sf/uinos) — strength.] 

Optics: Uniting the chemical rays of light 
into one focus; amacratic. (Used of photo- 
graphic lenses.) (Sir J. Herschsl) 

* a -mate (I), v.t. & i. [From O. Fr. amater, 
mater = to mortify ; fr. mat = dull, faiot, sad ; 
Ger. matt.] 

1. Trans.: To stupefy, to paralyse. 

•' Thou, wretched man, of death hast greatest need, 

If in true balance thou wilt weigh thy state ; 

For never knight that dared warlike deed 
More luckless dmulveuture did ornate." 

Spenser : F. Q. t 1. ix. 45. 

2. Intrans. : To be stupefied, to be stupid. 

* a ma te (2), v.t. [Eng. a ; mate.] To act as 
mate to, to entertaiu as a companion, to keep 
company with, to associate with. 

•* And in the midst thereof upon the floure, 

A lovely bevy of faire ladies sate. 

Courted of many a Jolly parainoure, 

The which them did in modest wise amafe. 

And each one sought his lady to aggrate." 

Spenser : F. Q., II.. ix. $4. 

am-a-teur, Am-a-teur', s. & a. [Fr., from 
Lat. amator = a lover ; a mo = to love.] 

A. As subst . : One who follows aoy science, 
art, or occupatioo, not from pecuniary 
motives, but from a love for it, aod who, as 
a rule, is not so profleieot in it as if he had 
to depeod upon it for a livelihood. 

. . it is precisely that In which amateurs of 

the science— and especially voyagers at sea— provided 
with good eyes or moderate instruments, might em- 
ploy their time to excellent advantage ."— Herschel 
Astron., 5th ed. (1858). § 832. 

B. As adj . : Done by or io any way per- 
tainiog to an amateur. 

am'-a-teur-ish, a. [Eng. amateur ; -ish.] 
Pertaining to, or characteristic of aa amateur. 

Am -a-teur ish-ness, s. [Eng. amateurish; 
-ness.] The quality of being amateurish. 

Am-a-teur-ism, s. [Eog. amateur ; -ism.] 
The "quality of being ao amateur; the practice 
of any art or sport as an amateur. 

Am-ar-teur'-ship, s. [Eng. amateur; ship.] 
The procedure or characteristics of an amateur. 
(Edinb. Review. Worcester.) 

am '-active, a. [From Lat. amo = to love.] 
Amorous. 

Am-a-tive-neSS, s. [Eng. amative; -ness.] 
Phrenology: A protuberance on the skull, 
supposed to mark the portion of the braio 
which stimulates to sexual intercourse. It 
covers the portioa of the braio known as the 
cerebellum, which is situated at the back of 
the head between the two mastoid processes. 
The researches of Dr. Carpenter have thrown 
great doubt on the correctness of this view. 
[Cerebellum.] 

* am a^tor’-cui-ist, s. [Lat. amatorculus .] 
A pitiful little lover. (Johnson.) 

Am-a-tor'-l-al, a. [Lat. amatorius, from amo 
= to love. (Applied especially to sexual 
affectioo.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to love. 

•• amatorial verses . . . ."—Wart on : Hitt. Eng. 
Poetry. 

" They seem to have been tales of love and chivalry. 
amatorial souneta, tragedies, comedies, and pastorals." 
— Ibid., iv. 7. 

2. Causing love, or designed to cause love. 
IL Anat. : A term applied to the oblique 

muscles of the eye, from their beiog used in 
ogliug. 

Am-a tor'-l-al-ly, adv. [Eog. amatorial ; 
-ly, j In ao amatory manner ; as a lover does. 

Am-a-tdr'-i-an, a. (Lat. amafori(us) ; suff. 
-an.] Amatory. (jrebs/er.) 

Am-a-tor - 1 -ous, a. (Lat. amatorius .] Ama- 
tory. 

" This is no mere amatorious novel ; hut this is a 
deep and serious verity.**— MiUon. 

Am-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. amatoriys.] Pertaining 
to love ; causing or deaigoed to cause love. 

«• . . . by amatory potions, not only allure her. 
but necessitate her to satisfy his lu6t. and incline her 
effectually, and draw her Inevitably to follow him 
spontaneously.**— Bp. Bramhall against Hobbes. 

am a tsja. [.Japanese = Tea of Heaveo.] A 
kiod of tea made in Japan from the dried 


leavea of Hydrangea Thunbergia. Its name, 
“ tea of heaven," ahowa the opiaioo which ia 
etftertaioed of its excellence. (Lindley : J 'eg. 
Kingd ., 1847, p. 570.) 

am-au-ro'-sis, s. [Io Fr. amaurose; Gr. 
apavpuxTis (amaurosis) = a darkening, from 
apavpou (amauroo) — to mak» dark ; apavpo s 
(amauros) = dim, faint.] A disease of the 
eye arising from impaired sensibility of the 
retina. It ia held to exist wheo a patieot 
without opaque cornea, closed pupil, or cata- 
ract, complains of lost or defective vision. It 
commences with confused vision ; then there 
ia tbe appearance of a black spot in the centre 
of an object looked at ; next, floating bodies 
called muscat vo litanies appear hefore the eye, 
or objects appear brighter than natural. In 
the commencement of the disease the pupil 
dilates aod contracts slnggishly ; after a time 
it becomes more dilated aod fixed ; and at 
last there is established a state of complete 
bliodoess, constituting the true gutta serena. 
Amaurosis arises from inflammation or tur- 
gesceoce of the retina, from derangement of 
the digestive organs, from exercise of the eye 
oo minute objects, and from injury or disease 
of the fifth uerve or its branches, or from in- 
jury of the eye itself. (Dr. Arthur Jaoob, Art. 
" Amaurosis ," Cyclop. Pract. Med.) 

amaurosis suffusion, s. A suffusion 
of the eyes produced by amaurosis. (Fig.) 

"... hut never perhaps did these amaurojb 
suffusions so cloud and distort his otherwise most 
piercing vision, as in this of the Dandiacal Body I 
Carlyle : Sartor Resartus. hk. in., clmp. X. 

am-au-ro'-tic, a. Pertaining to amaurosis ; 
affected with amaurosis. 

** The symptoms complained of hy an amaurotic 
patient . . '— Dr. Arthur Jacob. Art. "Amaurosis" 

in Cyclo. Pract. Med. 

a mau^ lte, s. The name given by Gerhard 
to a granulite brought from Moravia. Dana 
classes it under Albite (q.v.). 

a mAx-im is Ad min-im-a. [Lat.] 

Logic: From the greatest things to the 
smallest. 


a-ma'ze, v.t. [Eng. a; maze.] Properly, to 
bewilder, as if one were in a maze or labyrinth. 

More specifically: 

1. To perplex or bewilder, by presenting to 
ooe something beyond his capacity to under- 
stand. 

" WTien his disciples heard It. they were exceedingly 
amazed, saying, Who then can be saved ? "—Hate. xix. 
25. 

2. To bewilder one with alarm. 

"And when the meu of Israel turned again, the 
men of Benjamin were amazed . for they ww that evil 
was come upon them. ''—J udg. xx. 4L 

3. To perplex and stun with sorrow. 

•• Anil he taketb with him Peter and James and 
John, and began to be sore amazed, and to be very 
heavy."— Hark xiv. 83. 

4. To astonish. 

"And all the people were amazed, and said, Is not 
tb Is the son of David ? ’* — Matt. xii. 23. 

" . . . from amazing Europe with her wit. to 
amusing them with the greatness of her catholic cre- 
dulity.* —Ooldsmit h : P6litc Learning, ch. vL 

«[ Blair thus distinguished the four words 
surprised, astonished, amazed , and confounded : 
“ I am surprised at what is new or unexpected ; 
1 am astonished at w bat is vast or great ; I am 
amazed with what is incomprehensible ; I am 
confounded by what is shocking or terrible." 
(Blair: Rhet. & Belles-Lettres, 1817, vol i, p. 
228.) 


t a-ma'ze, s. Bewilderment on eooountering 
anything incomprehensible ; terrifying, or 
occasioning deep sorrow. (Rarely used except 
in poetry.) 

“ soon our Joy is turn a 


’* The stars with deep amaze." 

Ibid. : Morning of Christ's A atndty. 
’• Now was Christian somewhat in « ma *#."— Bunyan 
Pilg. Prog., pt L 


a-ma zed, t a-ma -zed, pa. par. & adj. 

* [Amaze, r.J 

" Who, with his miracles, doth make 
Amazed heaven and earth to shake.* 

Milton : P,alm cxxxvt 


a-ma'z-cd ly, adv. [Eng. amazed; dy.] In 
amazement 


" Which, when her sad-heholding husband saw, 
Amazedly in her sad face he stares." 

Shakesp. : Tarquin & Lucrcce. 


** Stands Macbeth thus amazedly t ** 

Ibid. : Macbeth, iv. L 
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a-ma z-ed-ness, a. [Eng. amazed; -ness.) ( 
The atate of being amazed. 

"... whereupon, *fter a little amazednost, we 
were *11 commanded out of the chamber.” — Shakttp . . 
Winter'* Tats. v. 2. 

a-ma ze-ment, s. [Eng. amaze ; - ment . ] Be- 

* wildennent of miod earned by the presenta- 
tion of anything incomprehensible, wonderful, 
terrifying, or fitted to inspire deep sorrow. 

”... they were filled with wonder and amazement 
at that which had happened unto him."— .4ct» liL 10. 

a-ma'Z liig, pr. par. [Amaze, «.] 

** Amazing scene 1 behold ! the glooms disclose." 

Thomsxm: The Season* ; Autumn. 

a-ma'z-ing-ly, a dv. [Eng. amazing ; - ly .] In 

* an amazing manner. In a manner fitted to 
bewilder. To an amazing extent. 

** Ly*. My lord, I shall reply amazingly, 

Half 'sleep, half waiting. 

Shakesp. : Afidsum. Night' t Dream, iv. L 

m-a zon, Am -a-zone, s. fin Sw. & Dan 

Amazon ; Dot., Ger., & Fr. Amazone ; Sp. and 
Port. Amazona; Ital. Amazzone; Lat. Amazon ; 
Gr. ’ \fxa^d>v (Amazon) : from a = without, and 
/jaCo? (mazos) = the breast, from the story 
that the Amazons cut off their right breast 
to prevent its interfering with the use of the 
bow.] 

1. A nation on the river Thennodon, the 
modern Termeh in Pontus, in Asia Minor, 
said to consist entirely of women renowned 
as warriors. Men were excluded from their 
territory, and commerce was held only with 
strangers, whilst all male children horn among 
them were killed. They are mentioned hy 
Homer. Diodorus also speaks of a race of 
Amazons in Africa. 

” Glnnerd at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age." 

Tennyson : The Princess, ii. 

2. A bold, masculine woman ; a virago. 

" When I see the avenue* of the Strand beset every 
night with troops of fierce Amazons, who, with dread- 
ful imprecations, stop, and beat and plunder pas- 
sengers, I cannot help wishing that such martial talents 
were converted to the benefit of the public."— Gold- 
smith: Essay*: Female Warrior*. 

” Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 

But form d for all the 'witching arts of love." 

Byron .- Childe Harold, i. 67. 

3. Plural: 

(a) The females of an Indian tribe on the 
hanks of the great river Maranoo, in South 
America, who assisted their husbands when 
fighting against the Spaniards, and caused 
the Maranon to receive the new name of the 
Amazon. (GarciZosso, p. G06.) 



AMAZONS OF THE KINO OF DAHOMEY’S GUARD. 


(b) Any female aoldiera, such as the band 
of female warriors kept hy the King of 
Dahomey in Africa. 

4. Entom. : Huber’s name for the neuters of 
a red ant ( Polyergus ), which are accustomed to 
sally forth in laige numbers from their nests, 
in military array, and proceeding to some 
neighbouring anthill belonging to another 
species, plunder it of the larvae of its neuters. 
These, when hatched, become a kind of pariah 
caste in the habitation of the Amazons. 

amazon ant, s. The same as Amazon, 
No. 4. 

" Huber Is erroneous in supposing that the amazon 
anta have a sting. “—Griffith'* Cuvier, vot iv., p, 601. 

amazon-like, a. Like an Amazon. 

”Hie hair. French-like, stares on his frighted head. 

One lock, amazon-like, dishevelled." 

Bp. Hall Satire *, ill 7. 

amazon-stone, a A mineral, bright 
verdigris green, and cleavable ; a variety of 
orthoclase. 


am-a-zo -nl-an, a. [Eng. amazon ; -tan.) 

1. Pertaining to the female Amazona in 
Asia Minor or Africa. 

”... those leaves 
They gather'd broad as Amazonian tju^e. 

And with what skiU they had. together sew'd." 

Milton P. L., Ml lx. 

2. Pertaining to masculine womeu. 

” I do not less willingly own my own weakness than 
my sex, being far from any such amazonian boldness 
as affects to coutend with so many learned and godly 
men."— Bp. Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p, ]79. 

" How ill beseeming la it in thy sex 
To triumph like an amazonian trull I" 

Shakesp. : 3 Hen. FI., L 4. 

3. Pertaining to the river Amazon, or to the 
territory of Amazonia on its banks. ] 

am' az-on ite, s. [From Amazon , the great 
South American river, and -ite = Gr. \i6oc 
(lithos) = a stone.] The name of a mineral, 
called also Amazon-stone : it is a variety of 
Orthoclase. [Amazon-stone. ] 

amt), t Am, prefix. [In compos, only. Lat. 
amb = on both sides : around, as ambio = to 
surround ; ambo = both ; am, with the aamc 
meaning, as amplector = to encircle. Gr. a tx<pi 
(ampfti) = on both sides. In A.S. mb, ymb ; 
O. H. Ger. umpi; Irish un, um; Welsh am; 
Sausc. abhi, dbhitaz. ] 

Amb, am'-ba, s. In some of the languages of 
India, a mango- tree, Mangifera Indica. 

Ran amb, s. [From Mahratta ran = the 
jungle.] The hog-plum, Spondias mangi/era. 

k am-bage, t amba'-ge^, s. [Lat. ambages 
= (1) a going round, a going by a roundabout 
way ; (2) a circumlocution, a quibble ; (3) ob- 
scurity, ambiguity. In Ital ambage .] 

* 1. Turning ; change. 

'* . . . shall, hy ambage* of diets, bathings, anoint- 
ings, medicines, motions, and the like, prolong life.”— 
Bacon .- Adv. of Learn., bk. iL, p. 62. 

2. Circumlocution ; also quibbling, the use 
of ambiguous language intended to modify or 
deceive. 

” Epigramma, in which every mery cooceited man 
might, withont any long stndie or tedious ambage, 
make his trend eport, and anger his foe, and gWe a 
prettie nip. or shew a sharpe conceit in a few verses.” 
— Puttenham : Art of Poesie, L. L, ch. 87. 

** Aud, bnt if Calkaa lede ns with ambages. 

That is to seyn, with dowble wordea si ye, 

Swich as men clepe ‘a word with two visages.’" 
Chaucer : Troilns and Cresseide, bk. v. 

’’They gave those complex ideas names, that they 
might the more easily record and diseonrse of things 
they were daily conversant in, without long ambages 
and circumlocutions.”— ioebe, 

i am bag'-in-ous, a. [From ambayinis, oba. 
genit. of Ambages (q.v.).] Circumlocutory. 
( Christian Observer . Worcester.) 

t amba'-gi-ous, a. [Lat. ambagiosus. ] Cir- 
cumlocutoiy. (Johnson.) 

t am-bag' -It-or-y, a. [Eng. ambag(es) ; 
-itory.] Circumlocutory. (Scott.) (Worcester.) 

am-ba rce, am-ba-dee, s. [Mahratta 
amhadee.) The native name of an Indian 
malvaceous plaut, the Hibiscus cannabinus, 
or Hemp-leaved Hibiscus. The natives use 
the leaves for greens, and hemp ia made from 
the fibres of the hark. 


t Am-bar-ie, am-bar ce, s. [Mahratta 
ambaree.] The covered seat on the hack of an 
elephant, better known as a howdah. 


Am -bas-sade, s. [Fr.] [Embassy.] 

” When yon disgraced me In my ambassade. 

Then I degraded you from being king.” 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI., Iv. 8. 


am-bas-sa-dor, * am-bas -sa-dour, 
" em-bas'-sa-ddr, s. [In Sw. ambassador; 
Dan. ambassador; Fr. ambassadeur ; 5- n. em- 
baxador ; Port, embaixador ; Ital. amoascia- 
dore, ambasciatore — an ambassador ; ambas- 
siadorazzo = a deputy ; ambascioso = full of 
grief and sorrow ; ambasciore = to pant ; am - 
bascia = shortness of breath, suffocation ; 
Low Lat. ambascwiri = to carry a message ; 
Lat. ambactus — a vassal, a dependant upon a 
lord. Cognate with A.S. amMftf, ambeftf, am- 
byht, embeht, ombiht — a servant, messenger, 
legate ; Dut. ambacht, trade, handicraft, pro- 
fession, business; Ger. amten, amtiren — to 
perform the duties of an office ; amt — charge, 
place, office, magistracy ; O. H. Gar. ampah- 
tan = to minister, ambaht = a minister, also 
service; Goth. andbaftte=:a minister, a ser- 
vant. and baft.fi = service, ministry ; according 
to Grimm, from and (Ger. amt) = office, and 
bak = back.] [Embassy.] 


L Gen. : A messenger, hy whomsoever sent, 

” A wicked messenger talleth into mischief, but a 
faithful ambassador is health.”— Prov, xiii. 17. 

IL Specially : 

1. Lit. : A minister of high rank aent o» 

an embassy to represent nominally his sove- 
reign, but really his country’, at the court of 
another monarch, or at the capital of a repub- 
lic. Sir Henry Wotton’a definition of an am- 
bassador as ,4 an honest man aent to lie abrt*»d 
for the commonwealth,” however correctly it 
may have described the older school of diplo- 
matists, is now, it is fondly trusted, quite out 
of date. ( Wotton : Letter to Vdserus, A.D. 

1612.) Ambassadors are of two kinds : extra- 
ordinary, employed on special missions ; and 
ordinary, who reside permanently at the aeat 
of government to which they are accredited. 
All the ancient ambassadors were of the former 
class. In every civilised nation the person 
of an ambassador is sacred, his mansion also 
is inviolate, and his retinue subject to no 
local jurisdiction but his own. An envoy 
is an inferior kind of ambassador dispatched 
on a special missioo. A resident, or chargi 
d'affaires, is also of less dignity than a proper 
ambassador. Many such residents exist in 
India, and represent the Anglo Indian Govern- 
ment at the courts of the several native rajahs. 
Consuls are again of inferior rank to residents, 
and are specially charged to protect and pro- 
mote the commercial enterprise of their countiy 
in the place where they are stationed. 

” Howbeit in the business of the ambassadorial the 
princes of Babylon who sent unto him to inquire of 
the wonder that was done in the land . . . 

2 Chron. tt i ii. 31. 

"... the killing of an embassador."— Blackttone . 
Comment., bk. iv., eh. 6. 

” An extraordinary ambassador of high rank was 
instantly dispatched by Lewis to Rome.’— Macaulay 
Hist. Eng „ ch. xiv. 

2. Fig. : An apostle, regarded as a repre- 
sentative of Christ, aent on a special mission 
to men. 

” Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 
though God did beseech you by us : we pray you iu 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God.”— 2 Cor. v. 20 . 

am-bas'-sar-dor, v.t. [From the substantive. ] 
To oppress* a sovereign with the incubus of 
too many and too importunate ambassadors. 

H The use of the word as a verb is of recent 
invention, and can hardly be called correct. 

” These axe no longer the tim,es in which s young, 
gentle, and nervous Sul-tan Dfedlid used to be 

literally ambassadored to death.’ '—Time*, 19th of 
Jan.. 1876, Per a Corresp. 

Am-bas-sa-dor'-i-al, a. [Eng. ambassador ; 
-ial.) Pertaining to an ambassador ; as 14 am- 
bassadorial privileges.” (Eclectic Review. 
Worcester. ) 

am-bas -sa-dress, s. [Eng., the fem form 
of ambassador. In Sw. ambassadris ; Fr. 
ambassadrice ; ItaL ambasciadrice ; Port. em~ 
baixitriz. ) 

1. The wife of an ambassador. 

2, A woman sent on a message of any kind. 
(Used generally in a mock-heroic sense.) 

*” Again !' she cried, ’ are you ambassadresses 
From him to mo?’” 

Tennyson : The Princes*, iii. 

f am -bas-sage, * am -bas-sy, * am- 
bas -sat-e, * Am-bas-sat-ry-e ( Old 
Eng.), * am-bas -si-at, * am -bax-at 

(Old Scotch), s. [In Sw. ambassad ; Fr. am- 
bassede; Port, ernbaixada; Ital. ambasciato.) 
An embassy. 

" Or alee, while the other ia yet a great way off; he 
seodeth an ambassage, and desiretn conditions of 
peace."— Luke xiv. 82. 

” "What oeedeth gretter dilat&cicuu 
1 say by tretys and ambassatrye, 

And hy the pope's mediacioun.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 4,668. 

“The kynge then gane unto that hye ambastate. 
Full riche gif tea and gold enough© to spende." 

Hardynge: Chron., fol. 74. b 

" Than the ambassiat that w tie returnlt agane 
From Diomedes. . . — Douglas: Virgil, 869 

” Our soverane lordis legacioun and ambaxat. 

Act. Dorn. Cone. (1491), p. 200. 

am-bas'-sis, s. [In Fr. ambosse.] A genua 
of fishes, of the order Acanthopterygii, and 
the family Percidse. The species, which are 
small and nearly transparent, occur in the 
rivers and ponds of India. 

* Am-bas-sy, s. [Ambassage, Embassy.] 
An embassy. 

Ambe, am'-bi, S. [Ionic Gr. afifin (ambe), Gr. 
afifiasv ( ambon ) = a projecting lip or edge ; 
from amb = about. ] 
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1, Old Surgery: Aa instrument formerly 
nsed for reducing dislocated shoulders. It 
was so called because its extremity jutted out. 

2. Anat. : The superficial jutting out of a 
bone. 

* Am-bel, s. [Amble.] 

Am'-ber, s . & a. [In Dan. ambra; Dut. & Ger. 
amber ; Fr. a mbre (all these forms meaning 
amhergrease or the mineral amber). In Sp. 
ambar; Port, ambar, alambra ; ItaL ambra 
(all these forms meaniug the mineral amber 
only); Pers. anbar, anabar ; Arab, anbar, an - 
barun = (I) ambergris, (2) amber.] [Amber- 
gris.] 

A* As substantive : 

L The genuine amber. 

1. As a mineral. It is called also Succinite, 
from Lat. succinum = amber. [Soccinite.] 
Its colour ia generally yellow, but sometimes 
reddish, brownish, or whitish and clouded. It 
is resinous in lustre, always translucent, aud 
sometimes transparent. It is brittle, aud 
yields easily to the knife. It fuses at 287° C. 
It is combustible, burning readily with a 
yellow flame, and emitting an agreeable odour. 
It ia also highly electrical, so much so that 
electricity is derived from the Greek word 
JjAeKTpov (elektron), or pXcktpgs ( elcktros ) = 
amber. Composition: Carbon, 78'94 ; hy- 
drogen, 10 53 ; oxygen, 10 53 = 100. Found 
occasionally in masses as large as a man’s 
bead; but at other times ia smaller pieces, 
aoma no larger than a grain of coarse sand. 
Occurs along the Prussian coast of the Baltic, 
between Dantzig and Memel, as well as in 
various other parts of the Continent ; in 
Middlesex, near London ; iu Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk aud York ; and finally in. Asia and 
America. It is valued as a gem. 

" . . . whose sisters, metamorphosed Into popUr* 
trees, shed tears at hia death, which were hardened 
Into um6er.“ — Lewis . Astron. of Che A ncicuts, ch. i., 5 2 

•'Pomeranian amber was set in Lydian gold to adorn 
tbeuecksof queens ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.,ch. xxiv. 

2. Asa geological product. Pliny was correct 
when he considered it to be aaexudatioa from 
trees of the Pine family, like gum from the 
cherry, and resia from the ordinary pine. 
Prof. Gbppert, of Breslau, in 1845, deemed it 
a resinous exudation from an extinct pine, 
Pinus succinifer, most nearly allied to P. 
abies (Abies excelsa, the Norway Spruce), or P. 

licea (Abies picea, the Silver Fir). He be- 
ieved that forests of this tree once grew in 
the south-eastern part of what is now the bed 
of the Baltic ia about 55° north latitude, aud 
37—38° east longitude ; but that during the 
time of the drift they were swept away, and 
the amber carried south and south-west to 
Pomerania and the adjacent regions, where 
now it ia found. Subsequently he discovered 
that amber had beea formed not by the P 
tuccinifer only, but by eight other allied 
species, jf, indeed, all the Abietinae and Cu- 
pressimese of the time and place did not share 
In its production. In 1845 he thought it of 
the age of the Molasse (Miocene ?) ; in 1854 he 
deemed it Pliocene, aud perhaps of the drift 
formation (Upper Pleiocene = pleistocene) ; 
but its exact age is as yet undetermined. Of 
163 species of plants found in it, thirty still 
exist. 800 apecies of insects have also been 
met with in it, with remains of animals of 
other classes. [Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., vol. 
fi. (1846), L 102 ; voL x. (1854), ii. 1.) 

II. The amber of Scripture. 

Tf fn Scripture the word ** amber,” 
(chashmal) (Ezek. i. 4, 27 ; viii. 2), is not what 
is now called by the name, but a mixed metal. 
It may ha polished brass, or brass and gold, 
Or silver and gold \ it is difficult to say which. 

** And I saw aa the colour of amber, aa the appearance 
of fire round about within it . . ."—Ezek. 1 27. 

B. As adjective : 

1, Made of amber. 

"Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box Justly vain, 

Aud the nice conduct of a cluuaed cane." 

Pope : Rapt of the Lock, iv., 12S, 124. 

2. Coloured like amber, reflecting light as it 
does, or In some other way resembling it. 

" There 8 usa by Choaapei' amber stream." 

Milton ■ P. R., hk. 11L 

“ To dream and dream, like yonder amber light " 
Tennyson : The Lotos-eaters. 

C. In Composition it is a suhstautive or 
adjective. 

amber oolourcd, a. Coloured like 
amber. 

"Biron. An ambm^colour’d raven waa welt noted." 

Shakcrp. .« Love’s Labour’s lAXt, iv. a 


umber-drink, s. Driuk of the colour 
and transluceucy of amber. 

" AU your clear amber-drink ia flat." — Bacon. 

amber-dropping, a. Dropping amber. 

"... amber-dropping hair.’ 

Milton : Comus. 

amber-flora* s. The flora educed from a 
study of the vegetable fragments found in 
amber. 

'• The stomach, of the fosail Mastodon found in New 
Jersey contained twigs of Thitia occidentals (found 
in the amber-Jlora )." — T. R. Jones: Q J. Geot Soc., 
voL x., ii. 4. 

amber-forest, s. A forest of amber- 
producing trees. 

“ . . . we are led to infer a similar extension in 
former times of the amber-forests." — T. R. Jones: Q. 
J. Ueol. Soc., voL x., ii. a 

amber-locked, a. Having locks of hair 
coloured like amber. 

. . nay, thy own amber-locked, enow-and-rose- 
hloom Maiden . . — Carlyle: Sartor Retartus. bk. 

L, ch. v. 

amber-seed, s. A seed resembling millet. 
It has a aomewhat bitter taste. It is brought 
in a dry state from Marti oico and Egypt. It 
ia called also Musk-seed. 

amber- tree, s. The Eogbsh name of the 
Cinchonaceous genus Anthospermum. It is 
an evergreen, with leaves like those of heath, 
which are fragrant when bruised. 

amber-weeping, a. Letting fall drops 
of ’ ' amber. " 

" Not the soft gold, which 
Steals from the amber-weeping tree. 

Makes sorrow half bo rich, 

As the drops distil l‘d from thee." 

Crashaw i Poems, p. 2. 

Am'-ber, v.t. [From the substantive. In Fr. 
ambrer.} To scent with amber. 

" Be sure 

The wines be lusty, high, and full of spirit, 

And am&er'd ail." 

Btaum. & Flet. : Cusl. of the Country, iii. L 

Am -bered, pa. par . & a. [Amber, t>.] 

am-ber-gr ease, am'-ber-gris, * am- 
ber-greese, * am'-bra-gres-i-a, s. [Eog. 
amber , and Fr. gris. In Fr. a mbre-gris; Sp. & 
Port, ambar -gris ; Ital. ambragrigia. Lit. = 
grey amber.] [Amber.] A light, fatty, in- 
flammable substance, opaque iu lustre, ashy 
in colour, with variegations like marble, and 
giving forth a pleasant odour when heated. 
It is found in masses swimmiug on the sea 
in certain latitudes, or cast on the adjacent 
coasts, or buried in the sand. It is a morbid 
secretion found in the stomach, or more pro- 
bably iu the gall-ducts, of the great-headed 
Cachalot, or Spermaceti Whale (Physeter macro- 
cephalus). In this country it is now used 
solely in perfumery, haviug the property of 
adding to tha strength of other perfumes. 

" Bermudas . . . where hugh lemons grow ; 

Where shining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 

On the rich shore, of ambergris, 1b found? " 

Waller : Buttle of the Summer Islands, 8. 

Am-bi-, pref. [Lat. = Gr. ap4>i- (i umphi -).] 
Round about, around, on both sides. 
[Ail phi-.] 

Am-bl-dex'-ter, * Am'-bo-dex-ter, a. & 

s. [In Fr. ambidextrt; Sp. and Port ambi- 
dextro ; Ital. ambidestro = using both hands 
equally. From Lat. amfeo = both ; dexter , adj. 
= to, or on the right side.] 
t L .4 s adj. : Using either hand with equal 
facility. 

" How does Melpy like this? I think I have vext her : 
Little did she know, I was ambidexter." 

Sheridan to Sio\ft. 

XL As substantive : 

1. One who can use either of his hands with 
equal facility. 

"Rodlginue, undertaking to give a reason of am- 
bidexters, and left-handed men, dellvereth a third 
opinion." — Browne. 

2. Ludicrously : A person who, when politi- 
cal or other parties are in conflict, is almost 
equally ready to take either side. 

"The rest are hypocrites, ambidexters, outsides."— 
Burton : Anat. of Melancholy ; To the Reader, p. 38. 

3. Lav : ; A juror or embraceor, who accepts 
money from both sides for giving his voice in 
their favour. 

"... Th y poore client's gold 
Makes thee to he an ombodexter bold." 
Gamage : Epigrams, Ep. to a Lawyer, E. 71. 

Am-bi-dex-tcr'-I-tjf, 9. [Formed on tha 
aualogy of dexterity, from Lat. dexteritas.] 


1. The quality of being able to use eithei 
hand with almost equal facility. (Johnson.) 

2. The preteacs of agreement with each of 
two antagonistic parties ; double dealing. 
(Johnson.) 

Am bi-dox-troua, a. [Eng. ambidexter; 
-ous.] 

1, Using either hand with equal facility. 

“Others, not considering ambidexlrous and left- 
handed men. do totally suhmit unto the efficacy of th* 
li ver. Browne. 

2. Pretending agreement with each of two 
antagonistic parties ; dealing in a double 
manner. 

"iEsop condemns the double practices of trimmers, 
ond all false shuffling and ambidextrous dealings. 

L' Estrange. 

Am-bi-dex'-trous-ness, s. [Eog. ombi- 
dextrous ; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being ambidextrous. 
(Johnson . ) 

2. Double dealing. 

am'-bl-ent, a. [In Fr. ambiant ; Port. am~ 
biente , adj. ; Sp. & Ital. ambientc, as s. = the 
ambient air. From Lat. ambiens , pr. par. of 
ambio — to go around or about.] Surround- 
ing, encompassiog on all sides, circumfuscd, 
investing. (Used especially of the air, but 
also of other things.) 

"... and this which yields or fills 
All space, the ambioit air wide interfused." 

MUlon P. L„ bk. vii. 

" With darkness circled and an ambient cloud.” 

Pope: Homer’s Odyssey, bk vii., 187. 
"Blue ambient mists th’ immortal steeds embraced." 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, bk. viii., 
"... deep in ambient skies." 

Ibid., bk. v., 938. 

“ In vain their clamours shake the ambient fields." 

Ibid., bk. xii. 15S. 

am-big'-en-al, a. [In Ger. ambigene. From 
Lst. ambo = both, and genu = the knee. Lit 
= pertaining to both knees.] 

Geometry: A word used in the following 
mathematical term 

An umbigcnal hyperbola. Sir Isaac Newton's 
name for one of the triple hyperbolas of tha 
second order, having one of its infinite legs 
falling within an angle formed by the asymp- 
totes, and the other falling without. 

am-big-U, s. [Fr. & Sp. ambigu = ambigu- 
ous.] An entertainment, consisting not of 
regular courses, but of a medley of dishes set 
on together. 

“ When straiten'd in your time, and servants few. 
You'd richly then compose an ambigu; 

Where first and second course, and your dessert, 

Ail in one single table have their part." 

King Art of Cookery. 

am bi gu-l-ty, s. [lo Fr. ambiguiU; ItaL 
ambiguita ; Lat. ambigui tas, from am&ipuus.] 

1. The state of being ambiguous ; doubtful- 
ness or uncertainty of signification. 

“ . . . the point was at last left in dangerous anv 
biguity."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Anything which is ambiguous. 

t (a) An event, or series of events, not easily 
understood. 

" Prince. Seal up the month of outrage for A while. 

Till we can clear these ambiguities. 

And know their spring, their head, tbeir true descent," 
Shakctp. : Romeo A Juliet, v. 8. 

(6) A word, or a series of words, iu a speech, 
or written composition susceptible of morn 
than one meaning, and which therefore intro- 
duces uncertainty into the whole sentence in 
which it occurs. 

"The words are of single signification, without any 
ambiguity; and therefore I shall not trouble you, hy 
straining for an interpretation, where there is no 
difficulty ; or distinction, where there is no difference.” 
—South. 

Am-blg -u-ous, a. [In Fr. ambigu ; Sp. & 
Ital. ambiguo. From Lat. ambiguvs =(1) shift- 
ing from one aide to another, changeable ; 
(2) uncertain; (3) (of speech) perplexed, dark, 
ambiguous ; (4) (of conduct ) vacillating : am- 
bigo = to wander about, to go round ; amh = 
around ; ago = to set in motion, to drive ; with 
reflective pron. = to go.] 

1. Susceptible of two or more meanings. 
(Used of spoken or written words or other 
utterances, or of deeds or events.) 

Blair thus discriminates between the two 
words equivocal and ambiguous: “An equi- 
vocal expression is OQ8 which has one sense 
open, and designed to be understood ; another 
sense concealed, and understood only by tli9 
person who uses it. An ambiguous expression 
is one which has apparently two senses, and 
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leaves us at a loss which of them to give it. 
Ao equivocal expression is used with ao in- 
tention to deceive ; an ambiguous one, when 
It ia used with design, is with an intention 
not to give full information. An honest raau 
will never employ ao equivocal expression ; a 
confused man may often utter ambiguous 
ones without any design.” (Blair: .Stef. A 
Belles-Lettres, IS 17, voL i., p. 233.) Whately, 
in the first of the appendices to his Logic, 
explains the signification of thirty amhiguous 
terms— viz., anrumruf. outhority, case, kc . — 
a ad inserts seven more treated by Prof. Senior, 
tha eminent political economist. 

** No man understood better bo* to Instigate others 
to desperate enterprises by words which, when re- 
peated to a Jury, might seem innocent, or, at worst. 
ambiguous." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., chu v. 

". . . Oh, couidst thoa speak. 

As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future, beat xinknown, but at thv mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past.'* 

Cowper : Yard ley Oak. 

2. Accustomed to use words susceptible of 
two or more meanings. (Used of persons.) 

"Th' ambiguous god who rul'd her lab'ring breast, 

In these mysterious words his mind exprest. 

Some trnths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the rest." 

Dryden. 

3. Occupying the boundary line between. 
At home in more elements than one. 

" . . . ambiguous between eea and land. 

The river-horse and scaly crocodile." 

Milton : P. L., hk. vii. 

Am-big ^-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. ambiguous; 
- ly .] In ao ambiguous manner, in words 

susceptible of more interpretations than one. 

** Wilfrid ambiguously replied-" 

Scott : Rokeby, il 23. 

Am-big’-u-ous ness, s. [Eng. am&t^uous; 
-n«5.] The quality of being ambiguous. Sus- 
cej>tihilitv of more interpretations than one. 
(Johnson.) 

* am-bil'-ev-OUS, a. [Lat a mbo = both, and 
laws = left.] “Left-handed on both sides.” 
(Broicme: Vulgar Errours.) 

Am bll -og-y, s. [Lat. ambo = both ; Gr. 
.\070f (logos) = a word, language ; Xe-f<o (lego) 
= to say, to speak.] Talk or language of 
ambiguous meaning. (Johnson.) 

Am bil-o-quous, a. [Lat. ambo = both, and 
loquor = to speak.] Using amhiguous expres- 
sions ; involving ambiguity of speech. (John- 
son.) 

Am bil -o quy, s. [Lat ambo = both ; loquor 
= to speak.] The use of ambiguous expres- 
sions. (Johnson.) 

Am bit, s. [In Sp. k Ital. am&tfo; from Lat. 
am&ifus.] The circumference, compass, or 
circuit of anything. 

*' The tusk of « wild boxr winds about almost into a 
perfect line or hoop, only it is a little writheo : in 
measuring by the ambit, it ia long or round about a 
foot and two inches. “ — Grcic Museum. 

Am^bi tion, * Am-bi-cion (Eng.), 
bu-tlon (Old Scotch), s. [In Fr. ambition ; 
Sp. ambicion ; Port. ambi$ao; Ital. ambixione ; 
from Lat. ambilio = ambition ; ambio = to go 
around, or go about ; and i Ho = a going, from 
ire = to go. A going round, or going about 
of candidates for office in ancient Rome. 
Ambitio was considered a lawful kind of 
canvassing; while ambitus implied unlawful 
efforts to obtain an office ; as, for instance, by 
bribery. ] 

* 1. A going about to solicit or obtain any- 
thing desirable, or to sound the praise of 
one's own deeds. 

**I ou the other side 

" Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds: 

The deeds themselves, though mute, spoke load 
the doer.'* MiUon .- Sanuon Agon. 

2. A desire for power, which one may seek 
to gratify in a thoroughly unobjectionable 
manner, but which, when strongly developed, 
tempts one to adopt tortuous or tyrannical 
courses with the view of removing obstacles 
to the attainment of his wishes. 

“ . . . with a far fiercer and more earnest amii- 
(ion . . ." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., eh. it 

” . . • ascendancy on the sea the great ohject of 
their ambition."— Ibid., ch. xxiiL 

3. A desire for superiority or excellence in 
any object of pursuit. 

" The quick ‘uing power would be. aod so would rest ; 
The sense would uot be only, hut be well ; 

But wit 9 ambition longetb to the best. 

For it desires in endless bliss to dwell." — Davie\ 

*j Ambition is often used withthe infinitive, 


and sometimes with of before a noun ; occa- 
sionally it is used in the plural 

“ Like kings we lose the conquests gain'd before. 

By vain amhttum still to make them more." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism. 64, 65. 

“ There was an omhifion of wit. and an affectation 
of gaiety." — Pope: Preface to his Letters. 

“What aims and ambitions are crowded into this 
little instant of our life . . ."—Pope; Letter to 
Addison (1713). 

t am-bi -tion, v.t. [From the verb. In Fr. 
ambi Homier; Sp. & Port, ambicionar.) To seek 
after with an eager desire to obtain. 

"They wrought their fates by nobler ends, by 
ambitioning higher honours."— i/oral State of Eng- 
land (1670), p. 16. 

Am-bi'-tion-less, a. [Eng. ambition ; -less.') 
Without ambition. (Pollok.) 

Am-bf-tious, a- [lo Ft. ambitieux, from 
Lat. ambitiosus.] 

L Literally. Of persons : 

1. Desirous of acquiring power, rank, or 
office. 

" 4 Cit. Mark'd ye his words? he would not take the 
crown : 

Therefore, 'tis certain, he was not ambitious.' 

Shakesp. : Julius Casar, iiL 2. 

2. Desirous of gaining mental or other supe- 
riority, or of achieving some great intellectual 
feat from a higher motive than that of excell- 
ing others. 

"... Ambitious souls — 

Whom earth, at this late season, has produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets In the hollow of their hand.' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. iv. 

T It is sometimes followed by of placed 
hefore the object of ardent desire. 

"... ambitious of the favour which meo of dis- 
tinguished bravery have always found in the eyes of 
women."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

IL Fig. Of things: 

1. Swelling or mounting up, like the desires 
of an ambitious person. 

"I have seen 

Th* ambitious ocean swell and rage, aad foam. 

To be exalted with the threatening clouds." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, t a 

2. Designed for display ; showy, pretentious. 

Am-bi -tious-ly, adv. [Eng. ambitious; -ly.) 
In ao ambitious manner, with eagerness of 
desire after power, greatness, or any other 
object believed to render one eminent amoug 
his fellows ; also with the io ten tion of display ; 
pretentiously. 

" With such glad hearts did our despairing men 
Salute th* appearance of the prince's fleet ; 

Aod each ambitiously would claim the ken, 

That with first eyes did distant safety meet." 

Dry den. 

" And the noblest relics, proudest dust. 

That Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds 
Within the bosom of her awful pile. 

Ambitiously collected. . . " 

Wordsworth • Excursion, hk. vi. 

t am-bl'-tious-ness, s. [Eng. ambitions; 
- ness . ] Ambition. 

"... reigning here as gods vpop earth in am- 
bitiousness.’ — Bale : Image of Both Churches, pt. i. 

am-ble, * Am -bill, * am-bule, v.i. [In 
Fr. ambler; Sp. amblar ; Ital. a mb ia re. From 
Lat. ambulo = to go about, to walk.] 

1. To adopt the pace called an amble. [See 
the substantive.] Properly applied to a horse, 
but sometimes also to its rider. 

" Frequent in park with lady at his side. 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes” 

Cowper : The Task, hk.lL 

2. To move easily, without hard shocks or 
shaking. 

" Orl Who ambles time withal t 

Bos With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich 
mao that hath not the gout, for the one sleeps easily 
because he cannot study, and the other lives merrily 
because he feels no pain ; the one lacking the hurden 
of lean and wasteful learning, the other knowing no 
hurden of heavy tedious penury ; him time ambles 
withaL"— Shakesp. ; As You Like It. iii. 2. 

3. Ludicrously: To move with submission 
and by direction, as a horse which ambles 
uses ah unnatural pace. 

** A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she. 

Shall make him amble on a gossip’s message. 

And take the distaff with a hand as patient 

As e'er did Hercules." Rowe . Jane Shore. 

am-ble, * Am -bel, * aum-bel, s. [From 
the verb. In Fr. amble; Sp. ambla ; Ital. 
ombio.) The first pace adopted by young 
colts, but which they quit on becoming able 
to trot In ao amble, a horse simultaneously 
moves the fore and hind leg on one side (say 
the right), whilst those on the other stand 
still. Then when the legs first moved are 
again fast on the ground, the other two 
are simultaneously moved forward. Riding- 


masters discourage the pace, and limit the 
horses which they train to the walk, the trot, 
and the gallop. 

" His stoede was a] dappul gray. 

It goth an ambel in the way. 

Chaucer: C. T.. 15.292-S. 

" Such as have translated begging out of the old 
hackney- pace to a fine easy amble."— Ben Jonson : 
Every Man in his Humour. 

am -bier, * am-blere, a. [Eng. amble; -tr.) 
A horse which has been taught to amble, a 
pacer. 

" A trotting horse ia fit for a coach, bnt not for a 
lady's saddle ; and an ambler is proper for a lady's 
saddle, hut Qot for a coach,”— Howell : Lett., L, v. 37 
“ Uppon an amblere esely sche sat." 

Chaucer: C. T., 471. 

AmbU^eph'-ad-us, s. [Gr. (amblits) 

= blunt; kt<pa\q (kephale) = head.] A sub- 
genus of Coluber, or snake ; or it may be 
elevated into a distinct genus. The name 
cannot be distinguished by the ear, but only 
by the eye, from Amblycephalus, a genus of 
insects, to which, of course, it has no affinity. 
[Coluber, Amblycephalus.] 

* Am -blig-on, s. [ Amblyoos. ] 

* Am-bli-go -ni-alt a. [Amblygonal.j 

am’-bling, am-blyrig, pr. jxtr., adj., k s. 

[Amble, v.) 

1 . As participle or ( participial ) adjective : 

”... an hors snow-wbyt. and wel amblvng" 

Chaucer C. T.. S.2M. 

"An abbot on an ambling pad." 

Tennyson : The Lady of Shalott. 

" 1 am rudely stampt. and want love's majesty. 

To strut before a wanton ambling nymph. “ 

Shakesp. : Rich. III., 1. L 

2. As substantive: 

"... and this is true, whether they move per 
latera. that is. two legs of one side together, which is 
tollutation or ambling."— Sir T. Browne: Vulgar 
Errours, iv. 6. 

am-blmg-ly, adv. [Eng. ambling ; -ly.) 
With an ambling pace or gait. (JoJmstm.) 

* am-blo-sis, s. [Gr. a/^Ao/ais ( omblhsis ).] 
Abortion or miscarriage. (Glossographia Nov a, 
2nd ed., 1719.) 

Am-blo‘-tic, a. k s. [Gr. i/ujSAwoi* (a mblosis) 
— an abortion.] 

L As adjective : Tending to cause abortion. 

2. As substantive: A medicine designed to 
cause abortion. (Glossogr. Nov.) (To admin- 
ister aoy such to a pregnaut woman is felony, 
by the Act 24 & 25 Viet., c. 100, § 58.) 

Am-bly’-apb’-1-a, s. [Gr. d (amblus) = 
(1) blunt, (2) dull ; a <Pn ( haphe ) = (l) a lift- 
ing, (2) union, (3) touch ; on-™ (haptb ) = to 
fasten, ... to touch.] Dulness or in- 
sensibility of touch ; physical apathy. 

Am-bly-^epb -al-us, s. [Gr. (am- 

blus) = blunt, and Kt<pa\g ( kephaU ) = head.] 
A genus of insects of the order Homoptera, 
and the family Cercopidse. The A. tn/rr- 
ruplus, the Hop-frog, or Froth-fly, breeds in 
May, and io July and August is found io 
nambers in hop plantations, where it does 
damage by sucking the sap from the jdants. 
[Amblicephalus.] 

t am-blyg-on, * Am blig-on, s. [Gr. 

ap0\vt(amblus)= blunt, obtuse; (^oniu) 
= a corner, an angle.] An obtuse-angled 
triangle. 

*; The form ambligon is io Dyche’s Diet 
(1758). 

t Am blyg^on al, * Am-bli-go -ni-al, a. 

[From Eng. ambhjgon; -at] Pertaining to an 
obtuse angle ; containing an obtuse angle. 

TI The form ambligonial is in Glossographia 
Nova, 2nd ed. (1719); Dyche‘s Diet. (1758). 

am-blyg -on-Ite, s. & o. Tin Ger ambligonit. 

From Gr. d.pp\vyJ>vto<> (ambhigonios) = haring 
obtuse angles; d/iijSAOs (anv&lus) = blunt, ob- 
tuse, and ywi ia (gonia) = a corner, ao angle ; 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive: A green, white, grayish, 
or brownish- white mineral, consisting of 
phosphoric acid, 47 ‘5S to 56 69; alumina, 
35 69 to 36 *SS ; lithia, 6*68 to 911 ; soda, 8*29 ; 
potassa, 0 43 ; aod iron, 8 11. It is usually 
massive, but sometimes columnar. Wliea 
crystallised it is triclinic. It varies from 
sub-transparent to transluceot It occurs ia 
Saxony, Norway, and the United States. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. a>, oo — c ; £e = e. qu = kw. 
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B. As adjective: Dana has an Amblygonite 
group of minerals, the seventh of the nine 
which he classes under Anhydrous Phosphates 
and Arsenates. 

^m-bl^-op -i-a, s. [Amblyopy.] 

itm bly-ops -i dse. s. pi. [From amblyopsis 
(q.v,).] A family of fishes belonging to the 
sub-order Physostomata and its Abdominal 
section. It contains only a small blind fish 
(Amblyopsis s^Iceus), found in the caves of 
North America. 

am-bly-op'-sis. s. [Gr. ap/3\v<; ( amblus ) = 
(I) blunt, (2) dull of sight : and ( opsis ) = 

look, appearance.] The typical genus of the 
Amblyopsidae (q. v,). 

&m -bly-op-y, * £m-bly-d -pl-a, * am 
bll-d'-pl-a, s. [Gr. ap/3 \ ( amblbps ) or 
d/i/3A«Trds (umblopos) = dim, bedimmed, dark ; 
apf3\6* (amblus) — . . . dim, and (ops) 

= the eye, face, or countenance.] Weakness 
of sight not proceeding from opacity of the 
cornea, or of the interior of the eye. It is of 
two kinds— absolute and relative. Absolute, 
produced by old age or disease ; relative, as 
in near aud far-sightedness, strabismus, &c. 

% The form ambliopia occurs in Glossogra- 
phia Nova , 2nd ed. (17I9)i 

&m blyp ter-US, s. [Gr. aju/SX^ ( amblus ) = 
blunt ; and wTepov (pteron) = a feather, a wing ; 
anything like a wing, a fin, for example.] A 
genus of fishes, found in the Carboniferous 
formation. In 1854 Morris enumerated three 
species from Scotland, and one from Ireland. 

im-bly-rbyn -cbiis, s [Gr. d> ij3\vs ( amblus ) 
= bluut; and (rhunghos) = a snout or 

muzzle, a beak, a bill ; puftw ( rhuzeo ) or 
(rhuzo) — to growl or snarl.] A genus of lizards, 
of the family Iguauidae. The A. cristatus, dis- 
covered by Mr. Darwin, found in Galapagos, 
is an ugly animal, three, or sometimes four 
feet long, which lives on the beach, and occa- 
sionally swims out to sea. ( Darwin : Voyage 
Round the Jf'orW, ch. xvii.) 

im-blys'-td-ma, s. [Ambystoma.] 

&m-bly-ur-us, s. [Gr. inpxfe (amblus) = 
blunt ; ovpd (oura) = tail. ] A genus of lepidoid 
fishes. A. macrostomus is found in the English 
lias. 

Sm-bo (pi. am bd§, am-bo-ne^), s. 

[Fr. & Ital. ambone ; Gr. apfitov (ambon), 
genit. apt/JwKoc (am6o/ios) = any rising, as of 
a hill ; in later Greek, a raised stage, a pulpit, 
or reading-desk. From d*a/3cwW ( anobainoS 
= to go up ; d^d (u/ia) = up, and (iaiyu>(boino) 
= to go. Ambo is cognate with the Latin 
ftmbo, genit. umbonis = a convex elevation ; a 
boss, as of a shield.] 

Arch . : A pulpit or reading-desk in the early 
and mediaeval churches. Sometimes there 



AMdua. 


were two ambones, one for reading the Gospel, 
and the other for reading the epistle ; but in 
»iost cases one sufficed. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

The principal use of this amfro was to read the 
Scriptures to the people, especially the epistles aud 
goaj^els. They read the gospel there yet, and not at 
the^ altar, —sir O. Wheler : Dei. of Anc. Churches, 

admirers of antiquity have been beating their 
brains aliout their ambone*. "— Milton : Ref. in Ena 
bk. u 

Am-btfjf na, s. & a. [One of the Molucca 
Islands ; also its capital.] 

adjective. Amboyna wood: The wood of 
Plerospermum Indicant, one of the Byttneriads. 


£m-bread-a, s. [In Fr. ambre = amber.] 
A kind of fictitious ainher sold by Europeans 
to the natives of Africa. 

am-bri'-na, s. [Apparently from Fr. a mbre, 
referring to the aromatic odour of the several 
species. ] A geuus of plants belonging to the 
order Chenopodiaceae, or Chenopods. The A. 
anthelmintica, called in North America Worm- 
seed Oil, is powerfully anthelmintic. The A. 
ambroscoides, or Mexican tea, and A. botrys, 
possess an essential oil, which renders them 
tonic and anti-spasmodic. (Lindley : Veg. 
Kingd., p. 513.) 

&m-brite, s. [Fr. ambre — amber (?), and 
suff. -ite.] 

Min. ; A mineral, classed by Dana under 
his Oxygeuated Hydrocarbons. Compos. : 
Carbon 7t>‘3S ; hydrogen 10‘8S; oxygeu 12'70, 
and ash *19. It is yellowish-gray, aub-trans- 
parent, occurring in the province of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, in masses as large as 
the human heads. It is often exported with 
the resin (kauri gum) of Dam.nw.ra Aitsfralw, 
which it much resembles. [Kauri.] 

&m-brd -si-a, * am'-bro-^ie, * am'-bro^e, 

s. [In Dan., Ger., Sp,, Port., & Ital. ambro- 
sia; Fr. ambroisie, t ombrosie; Dut. ambro- 
syn ; Lat. ambrosia, all from Greek a/afipoaia 
(ambrosia), from a, negative, and jiparos = 
mortal = (1) the food or the drink of the gods ; 
literally, immortal food ; supposed to give 
immortality to all who partook of it ; (2) a 
mixture of water, oil, and various fruits used 
in religious rites ; (3) Med. , a perfumed 
draught or salve ; (4) a plant (Ambrosia mari- 
tima). In Sansc. amriti is = the elixir of im- 
mortality.] (Liddell <£ Scott.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : The fabled food of the gods, as 
nectar was the imagined drink. 

" And pour'd, divine ambrosia In his breast, 

With nectar sweet (refection of the gods !)." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hk. xix., 876-6. 

". . . gorgeous frescoes which represented the 

gods at their banquet of ambrosia.* — Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. Whatever is very pleasant to the taste or 
the smell. 

"The coco, another excellent fruit, wherein we find 
better th*ji the outside promised ; yielding a quart of 
a mb rot it. coloured like new white wine, but far more 
aromatick tasted ." — Sir T. Herbert ; Travels, p. 29. 

“ Her golden lockes that late in tresses bright 
Embreaded were for hindring of her haste 
Now loose about her shoulders hong uudight. 

And were with sweet ambrosia all besprinckled 
light." Spenser: F. Q., IIL, vi. 18. 

2. Certain alexipharmic compositions. 

3. A fragrant plant ; a wild sage. 

" At first ambrose it selfe was not sweeter, 

At last black hellebore W39 uot so bitter." 

Burton A not, of Melon., ilL 2. 

B. Technically : 

Botany ; A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Asteracete, or Composites. They are 
mostly annual weeds, of no beauty, which 
derive their name from tbe fact that when 
bruised they emit ao agreeable smell. None 
are British : their habitat being Southern 
Europe, Africa, India, and North and South 
America, 

t am-brd-^i-ac, a. [Lat. ambrosiaais.] Am- 
brosial. 

11 Ambrosiac odour for the smell." 

Ben Jonson Poetaster, lv. 3. 

am-bro-f ial, a. [Derived either from Eng. 
ambrosia, or from Gr. ap(3po<rta<: (ambrosios) 
— immortal, divine, and so = divinely beau- 
tiful or excellent.] 

L Consisting of, or containing, tbe fabled 
ambrosia. 

M There stopp'd the car, and there the coursers stood. 
Fed hy fair Iris with ambrosial food ' 

Pope : Homer s Iliad, bk. V., 159-60. 

2. Having, really or presumably, the taste 
or fragrance of ambrosia. 

And all amid them stood the tree of life, 

High eminent, blooming a7?«i>rosio/ fruit." 

Milton P. L., bk. lv. 

“ . . . Of their a m brosi al food 
Can you not borrow t . . . * 

Thomson; Autumn . 

•' Thus while Oixl spake, ambrosial fragrance fill'd 
All heaven . . ."—Milton ; P. L., hk. lii. 

" The bath renew'd, she ends the pleasing toil 
With plenteous unction of ambrosial oil.” 

Pope Homer's Odyssey, bk. xix., 589-90. 

3. With the sense of divinely or lastingly 
beautiful or excellent (der. 2). As transla- 
tion of Gr. d/u/jpoo'io?. 


*’ Shakes hia ambrosial curls, and gives the nod." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad , bk. i., 684. 

H The modern use of the word seems to 
vary between, and to a certain extent blend, 
meanings 2 and 3, so that it is difficult always 
to aay which of the two senses predominates. 

*' But the solemn oak-tree sighetli, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial" 

Tennyson : Claribel, L 7. 

" The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Made noise with bees and breeze from end to end" 
Tennyson : Princess. (Prol.J 

&m-brd -91-aI-iy, adv. [Eng. a7U?»rosuii.] 
After the manner of ambrosia ; with a sweet 
taste or a delicious perfume. 

'* He smiled, and opening out his milk-white palm. 
Disclosed a fruit of pure Hesperian gold 
That smelt ambrosially " Tennyson: (Enone. 

t &m-br6‘-§i-aii, a. [Eng. ambrosia.] Tbe 
same as Ambrosial (q.v.). 

"And swim unto Elysium's lily fields ; 

There in ambrotian trees I’ll write a theme 
Of all the woeful sighs my sorrow yields.” 

Song in the Seven Champ, of Christendom. 

Am-brd'-^i-an, a. [Named after Ambrose, 
who was horn about A. D. 340, became Bishop 
of Milan in 374, and died in 397.] Pertaining 
to Ambrose. 

Ambrosian Chant : A mode of singing or 
chanting introduced by Ambrose of Milan. 
It was more monotonous than the Gregorian 
chant. 

Ambrosian office, rite , or use : A form of 
worship introduced by Ambrose at Milan, and 
which was afterwards successfully maintained 
against tbe papal effort to exchange it for 
another. 

S,m -br6-§in, s. [From Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan.] [Ambrosian.] 

Nit mis. : A coin struck in medieval times 
by the dukes of Milan, on which Ambrose 
was represented ou horseback holding in his 
right hand a whip. 

&m'-br<> type, s. [From Gr. a^po-ros (n?*- 
brofos) = immortal, and rvn -09 (tupos) = type.] 
A kind of photographic picture on glass, in 
which the lights are represented in silver, and 
the shades are produced by a dark back- 
ground visible through the unsilvered glass. 

&m -bry, * &m -brie, *aum -bry, * aum - 
ber, * am -ber, * aum -er-y, * aum'-ry, 

*al -mar-y, *&l'-mer-y, s. [In Fr. a rmoire 
— a cupboard ; Sp. k Port, aimuirio, almario ; 
ItaL armarto, armadu> = a press, a chest ; Ger. 
aimer = a cupboard ; Mediaev. Lat. almariolum 
(Class. Lat. armariolum) = a little chest or 
closet, a small book-case ; Media?v. Lat. ai- 
marium (Class. L*t. armarium) = a place for 
tools ; hence a chest for clothing, money, Ac. ; 
oma = tools, implements. In the Middle 
Ages, according to Dncange, bookcases and 
libraries were called armaria. ] 

I. Gen. : A cupboard or a cbest, specially 
one designed to contain the tools, implements, 
vessels, or books needed for one’s profession 
or calling. 



AMBR\. 

(a) The niche or cupboard near tbe altar in 
a church, designed to hold the utensils re- 
quisite for conducting worship, or otherwise 
be convenient to the officiating priests. Some- 
times the ambry is a hollow space within the 
wall itself, at others it is a wooden box affixed 
to the surface of the wall. Ambries were also 
placed in monasteries for the convenience of 
the monks. (See examples in Gloss, of Arch.) 

(b) A cupboard, cabinet, or case for keeping 
the most needful books of a student* or any- 
thing similar. 


bo\l, b 6^; povit, jtffrl; cat, $ell, cborus, 9IU11, ben^b; go, gem: thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenopbon, exist. ph = L 
-tlon, -slon, -tioun, -cioun = shun ; -tion, §ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cious = shus* -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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ambsace — ambusnineni 


'* Almarialitm, a lytell almary or a cobborde. 
Scrinium, Anglice, almery. " — Prompt. Part. 

•'All my lytell bofeee I putt m almeries (jcriuii* 
chartophilaciis, forulu. vel armariisi. *11 my greater 
i okU I put in my lyberary."— Prompt. Parr. 

(c) A close press or cupboard for keeping 
cold victuals, bread, kc. ( 0 . Eng. k Scofc/t.) 


"Tbe ooly furniture, exoeptinz * waahiugtah and 
* wooden preos. called in Scotland *n ambry. —Scot i 
Waverley, ch. xxxviu 


(d) A safe for keeping meat. 

"Aimer* of mflte kepynge. or * asoe for mete. 
Cibutum.’— Prompt. Part. 

" Almery. aumbry to put meate in. unes almoirct " 
—Palsg. f Prompt. Pam.) 

2. Less properly: The placa where an al- 
moner lives, and where alms are distributed ; 
.in almonry ; the similarity of sound between 
this and an almery causing the two words to 
be confounded. Nor is the error much to 
be lamented, since alms previous to distribu- 
tion were often kept in an almery, or cup- 
board. [ALMONRY.] 

3, A chronicle, an archive. (Armary.] 


"These same thingis weren bom in discripcioww 
and the almeries [commenfarii*, Valg.jof Neeinye. — 
W'ycliff-s . 2 Msec. U. 13. 


I 


tmb^'-n^e, ames -a^e, s. (Lat. am&o = 
both, and Eng. ace'] A double ace, the term 
applied when two dice turn up the aee. 

*'I had rather he in this choice, than throw ambs-ace 
for my lif&"— Shakesp. : Alts Welt that Ends Well, ii. & 


am'-bu-bey, s. [Deriv. uncertain.] A kind 
of wild endive (?). 

- A kinde of wild endive, like ambubcy"—Homcn- 
dator (IMS). [HalUweU : Contr. to Lexicog.) 

im-bu-la-«rai 4 ' I-a, s. (From ambulacrum 
(q.v .£] A name given to the groups or series 
of the coronal pieces in an echinus, which art 
perforated. (Griffith’s Cuvier, voL xii., p. 541.) 

am-bu la’-crum (pi. am-bu-la-cra), s. 
[Lat. ambulacrum = a walk planted with trees ; 
from ambulo — to walk.] 

Zool Phtr. : Ambidacra are the perforated 
spaces arranged in regular lines from the apex 
to t.ha base of an Echinus, or Sea-urchin. 
Through these, when the animal is living, the 
tubular feet or tentacles are protruded. 

am-bu-lance, s. [Fr. In Port, ambulancia.] 
An invention made in France by Baron Percy 
for removing wounded men from the battle- 
field. It consists of covered wagona on 
springs, in which the wounded and sick may 
be conveyed, without much jolting, to the j 
rear of an army, to obtain the anrgical and 
other aid which they require. 


am'-bu-lant, a. (In Fr. k Ital. ambulant; 
Port ambulante ; Lat ambulans, pr. par. of 
ambulo = to go about, to walk.] Walking. 

Ambulant brokers at Amsterdam are those 
brokers or exchange agents who, though trans- 
acting brokerage business, yet cannot give 
valid testimony in a law court, not having 
been sworn before the magistrate. 

Her. : Ambulant signifies walking, and co- 
ambulant walking together. 

t am -bu-late, p.t. [Lat ambulatum, anpine 
of ambulo = to walk backwards and forwards.] 
To walk, especially to walk backwards and 
forwards. (Eng. k Scotch .) 

"I hail ambulate on Fsmwo tho mountain."— 
Eeer-Green, voL ii., p. 60 . 

am-bu-la'-tion, s. [Lat. ambulatio.] The 
act of walking. 

’■From tho occult and invisible motion of the 
muscles in station, proceed more offensive lassitudes 
than from o mi u la: ion. '—Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

am'-bu-la-tive, a. [Eng. ambulate ; -ive. 
In Sp* amfrw/aftro.] Walking. (Sherwood.) 

am bu-la tor, s . [Lat m. = (1) one who 
walks’about ; (2) a costermonger.] 

Road surveifing : An instrument for measur- 
ing distances. The same as Perambulator. 

am-bu-la-tar-y, a. & s. [In Fr. ambula- 
toire : Port. k ltal. ambulatorio . From Lat. 
amhulatorius — (1) movable, (2) suitable for 
walking.] 

A- As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. Possessing the power of walking. 

"The gradient, or ambulatory, *re soch a* require 
some b.vils ur bottom to uphold them in their motions ; 
such were those eelf-moving statues which, unless 
violently detained, would of themselves run away.’— 
Bp. ITL’idns Hath, Maglek. 


2. Pertaining to a walk : met with upon a 
walk ; obtained while walking. 

“ He was sent to conduct hither the princess, of 
whom his majesty had an ambulator* view In his 
travels."— H'ort on. 

3. Moving from place to place ; movable. 

'* His council of state went ambulator* always with 
him.’— Howell : Letters, L, 2. 14. 

" Religion was established, and the changing omftu- 
latory tabernacle fixed into a standing temple. — 
South Sermons. viu 288. 

IL Technically : 

1. Omith. : Fitted for walking. (Used of 
birds with three toes before and one behind — 
the normal arrangement. Opposed to scan - 
sorial = fitted for climbing, hating two toes 
before and two behind.) 

2. Law: 

•(a) An ambulatory court is one which is 
moved from place to place for the trial o! 
causes. 

*(&) An ambulatory will is one which may 
he revoked at any time during the lifetime oi 
the testator. 



B. As substantive : 

Arch. : A place to walk in, such as a cor- 
ridor or a cloister. It is called also deambu- 


latory or ambulacrum. Barret defines it as 
" the overmost part of a wall, within the 
battlements whereof men may walk.'* 

"Parvis is mentiooed u a court or portico before 
the church of Notre Dnme at Paris, in ‘ * ho do Meun'e 
part of the Roman de la t*oee. Tbe word is supposed 
to be contracted from Paradise. This perhaps signified 
an ambulatory. Many of oar old religious nooses had 
a place called Paradise." — Wart on : But, of Eng. 
Poetry, L 453. 

am-bur'-i-a, s. [Lat. amburo =■ to burn 
around, toacorch.] A genus of planta be- 
longing to the order Chenopodiaceie, or 
Chenopods. A. anthelmintica, a uative of 
North America, furnishes the anthelmintic 
called Wormseed Oil. Other species also fur- 
nish volatile oils used in medicine. 

am -bur-y, an’-bur-y, s. [Possibly con- 
nected with A.S. ampre, ampore = a crooked 
swelling vein. Webster asks if it may come 
from Lat. umbo — the navel, or from Gr. 

fitov (ambon) — a rising, a hill, the rim of a 
dish, &c.] 

Farriery : A wort on a horse’a body, full of 
blood, and soft to the touch. 

am-bus-ca de, * am-bus-ca'-dd, a. [Fr 

ambuscade ; bp. & Port, emboscada ; ltal. em- 
boscata. From Fr. embusquer (t.); Sp. em- 
boscar (t), emloscarse (L) ; Port, emboscar (t) ; 
ltal. imboscare (t), the transitive verhs = to 
place in ambush ; the intransitive = to lie 
concealed in buahes : em, im = Eng. in ; and 
Fr. buisson, bosquet = a clump of thorny shrubs 
or bushes ; Sp. & Port, bosque = a wood, a 
grove ; Ital. boscata = a grove, bosco = a wood, 
a forest.] 

1. The military device of lying concealed 
among bushes, trees, or in some similar place, 
with the view of waiting for a foe, and then 
suddenly attacking him when he does not 
suspect danger to be near ; an ambush. 

(a) Lit. In military life : 

" Sometimes *be drivetb o'er a soldier's neck. 

And then dneama he of cutting foreien throats. 

Of breaches, ombmeadoes, Spanish blades.” 

Shale et p. : Romeo a»d Juliet , L 4. 

” A mbtucadet and surprise* were among the ordinary 
incident* of war.” — Vacoula* : Hist. Eng., eh. v. 

(b) Fig. In civil life: 

" In civil as in military affairs, he loved ambuscades, 
surprises, night attack*. u — Macaulay : Hist. Eny., ch. 
im 


2. The place where the aoldiers and othei - 
lie in wait. 


" Then waving high her torch, the signal mads, 
Which rousU tbe Grecians from their ambuscade.' 

Dry den. 

t 3. The soldiers or others lying in wait 
Fig., lurking peril. 

" What deem ye of my path way-laid. 

My life given uerto o mbuscade >" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 8 . 


U To lay an ambuscade (t>.f.)=tto lay an 
ambush. [Ambush. ] 

To lie in ambuscade (v.i.) = to lie in ambush 
[Ambcsh.] 

" When I behold a fashionable table set oat, I fancy 
that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable 
distempers, lie in ambuscade among the die he* — 
A ddison. 


Am-bus-ca de, * am bus-ca -do, v.L k i. 
[From the substantive.] 

A. Trans. : To place in ambush ; to attack 
from a covert or lurking-place. 

"By the way, at R^vdgee Mahal, he was with soch 
fury assaulted by Lbrabimcan (by this time re- 
encon raced and here am bu tcadod with *ix thousand 
horse!, that little wanted of putting him to the roof 
—Sir T. Herbert : TVatrlt. p. 85. 

B. Intrans. : To lie in ambush. 


am-bus-ca-ding, pr. par. [Asibuscade, «.] 
"An ironic man , with his sly stillness, and ambus- 
cading ways . . . '—Carlyle. Sartor Reeartus, hk. 
ii.. ch. iv. 

am-busb, * em -bush, s. [From Fr. m- 
btiche = ambush, embusquer = to lie in ambusb ; 
properly, to lie in a wood.) [Ambuscade.] 

1. The state of lying or remaining concealed 
in a wood, in a clump of trees, or in any 
similar lurking-place, with the view of sur- 
prising a foe. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Chaive ! charge ! their ground tho faint TaxaUans 
Boldin doee ambush* b?-se in open field." [yield, 
bryden ; Jnaian £mpe? : 

2. The act of attacking a foe from such a 
place of concealment 

" Nor shall we need. 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav'n. whose high walls fear no assault or elege, 

Ur am&vM fro in the deep*" Milton: P * L *, bk, u. 

3. The place where the party in concealment 
lies hid. (See No. 1.) 

•' Then the earl maintained the fight ; hot the enemy 
intending to draw the English turther into their 
ambush, turned away at an easy pace.’' — Hayward. 

4. The soldiers or others lying in wait 

(а) Lit. : With the above meaning. 

"And the ombuth arose quickly out of their place, 
and they ran as soon as he had stretched out his 
hand.” — Josh. vin. 19. 

(б) Fig. : Unseen periL 

" Me Mars inspired to turn the foe to flight, ^ 

And tempt tine secret ambush oi the night. 

Pope Homer's Odyssey, bk. xiv,, 253-4. 

To lay an ambush: To place soldiers or 
other combatants in a suitable spot whence 
they may surprise an enemy. 

•• Lay thee an ambush for the city behind it.” — 
Joshua vin. 2. 

** ’Twas their own command, 

A dreadful ambush for the foe to lay.” 

Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 529-30. 

To lie in ambush : To lia concealed in anch 
a place till tbe time for action arrives. 

** And he took about five thousand men, and set 
them to lie in ambush bet ween Beth -el and Ai, on the 
west aide of the city.”— Josh, viii* 11 


am-busb, * em -bush, v.L k i. [From the 
substantive.] 

1. Trans. : To place in ambush ; to cause to 
lie in wait 

“ When Ilion in tbe horse receiv’d her dcotm 
And unseen armies «*»6u*Vd in its womb.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xx. 6®-40. 

Reciprocally: To conceal one’s self. 

44 What council, nohles, have we now !— 

To ambush us In greenwood touch. ' 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, ▼. 16. 

2. Intrans. : To lie in wait, as soldiers for 
tbeir enemy, or an assassin for his victim. 

«[ The use of tbe word as a verh is almost 
entirely confined to poetry. 


am-bushed, pa. par. [Ambush, t?.i. ] 

" The soft and smother'd step of those that tear 
Surprise from ambush'd foes." 

Bemans The Last Constantine. 80. 
" Haste, to our am&u-iVd friends the news convey.” 
Pope : Homer's Odyssey , bk. xvi, S65. 

am -bush itig, pr. par. [Ambush, t>.] 


f am'-bush ment, * em -bnsh -jment, 
* em'-busse-ment, * em'-boysse- 
ment, * bnssh'-ment, s. [Eng arabtwA; 

1 -rnent.] An ainimsh iq.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. ew - u. 
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•'But Jeroboam caused au ambushment to come 
about twined them : so they were beioie J udnh. and the 
ambushment was behind them." — 2 Chron. xilL 13. 

* Saw not nor heard the ambushment.” 

Scott : Rokeby. It. 27. 

c &m'-bu»l, a. [Lat. avibustus, pa. par. of 
amJburo — to burn around, to scorch ; from 
pref. am& = about, aud uro = to bum.] Burnt, 
scalded. (Johnson ) 

im-bus-ti-on, s. [Lat. ambustio — a bum ; 
from amburo.] A burn or scald. ( Cockeram .) 

&m bys'-to-ma, s. [Gr. ap.p \v<; (amblus) = 
blunt, and aro/ia (stoma) = mouth.] 

Zool. : A miswriting for Amblystoma, a 
large genus of tailed batrachians, which 
undergo remarkable transformatious. [Sire- 
don.] 

* ame, s. [Fr. time = soul, mind, from Lat. 
anima; Dut. adevi.] The spirit. 

** That alle this werde it la fulfilde 
Of the amc, and of the suiellc." 

MS., Col. Med. Edinb, (Boucher.) 

* ame, v. (1 pers. aing. pres, iodic. ). [Am.] 

* ame, v.t. [Ger. ahmen ; Bavarian amen, h&men 
= to gauge a cask, fathom, measure.] [See 
ex.] To place. (Early Eng. Text Sue.) 

” 1 compost hem a kynde crafte and kende hit hem 
derne, 

And amed hit in myn ordenaunce oddely dere. 
Alliterative Poem*; Clean-nest (ed. Morris), 697-8. 

a ame,v.f. &i. [Aim.] 

*ame,s. [Aim.] 

&m-e-be -an. An incorrect spelling of Amce- 
b.ean (q.v*.). 

a-meer', a-mir'. meer, mir, s. [Hindus- 
tani.] An Indian title of nobility. 

" Separate treaties were entered into with the 
Khyrporc and Hyderabad Ameer*.”— Calcutta Review, 
vol. i., p. 227. 

ameer ool omrah, or amir ul omra, 

s. Noble of nobles, lord of lords. 

a-meer'-Sblp, S. [Eng. ameer; ship.] The 
office or dignity of an ameer (q.v.). 

* a-me'ise, a-me se, a-me'ys, a-me'is, 

v.t. [O.F. amesir, amaisir — to pacify.] To 
mitigate, to appease. (Scotch.) 

" Bat othyr lordis that war him by 
Ameissyt the king . . Barbour, xvi, 134. 

t &m-eit', s. [Amice ] (Scotch.) 

a-mei'-va, s. [An Americao Indian word.] 

* A genus ‘of lizards, the typical one of the 
family Ameivirlae. The species are elegant 
and inoffensive lizards which abound in the 
West Indies. 

a-mei vi-dse, s. pi. [From ameiva (q.v.).] 
A family of lizards which in the New World 
represent the Laoertidie of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. One, the Teins teguexin, is about 
nix feet in length. 

* am' -el, * am il, * an -mail, * au'-mayl 

(ETig), a-mal’-ye (Scotch), v.t . [In Sw. 

amelera; Dan. eniailerc ; Dut. emailleeren; 
Ger. imailliren; Fr. emailUr; Sp. & Port 
esirvaltar ; Ital. snudtare = to enamel, to cover 
over with mortar ; smalta = ceiucnt, mortar, 
basis, ground, pavement, en3inel.] [Enamel. 
Smelt, Melt.] To enamel. 

" And her straight legs moat hravely were embay Id 
In gildeti huskmo oi costly cord wayne, 

All bard with golden bendes, which were entayld 
With curious antlckes, and full foyne aumayUL" 
Spenser : F. y., II UL 27. 

* am' -el, * am’-mel, * am'-mell, 

* am -all, air mail (Eng.), a'-maiile, 

* a'-mal (Scotch), s. [Amel, v.j Enamelling, 
enamel.’ 

"The materials of glass melted with calcined tm 
compose an undiapbauous body. This white amel Is 
the basis of all those tine concretes that goldsmiths 
and artificers employ in the curious art of euamelling.” 
—Boyle tm Colour* 

” HeaYn's richest diamonds, set In amel white." 

Fletcher ; Purple hi., X 8k 
M Marke how the payle is curiously inchased. 

In these our daies such workes are seldome found. 
The handle with such an ticks is irabraced, 

As one would thlnck they leapt above the ground ; 
The ammell is so faire and fresh of hew, 

Aud to this day it seeraeth to be new ” 

A n Quid- fact one d Love, by J. T. (1694). 

am-el-iin -cbi-er, *. [From amelancier, 
tbs ’ old Savoy name of the medlar. ] A 
genua of plants belonging to the order Po- 
mace®, or Apple-worts, It resembles Pyms, 
but has ten cells in the ovary The apecies 
am small trees Indigenous in Eurojve and 


North America. None are wdd in Britain, 
but the A. vulgaris, or Common Amelanchier, 
has loog been cultivated in England, some- 
times attaining the height of twenty feet. 

A. botryapium is the grape-pear of North 
America. 

am'-el-corn, s. [Probably from Lat. amylum, 
amulum ; Gr. apvKov ( amulon ) — starch. Or, 
according to some, from 0. Eng. amell = be- 
tween, and com, because it is of a middle size 
between wheat or barley. " Olyra, -®, f. , rice, 
or amelcom." (Coles : Lat. Diet., 1772.) “Amel- 

corn, Triticum amylium, olyra, amylium." 
(Ibid.) Fr. scourgecm — amel-corn, or starch- 

coro. J A wild nr degenerate wheat, which is 
sown in the spring, and, heing ground, yields 
a very white, but very light and little-nourish- 
ing meal. ( Cotgravc .) 

a -me -li-or-a-ble, s. [Eng. amelior(ate ) ; 
suff. -able.] Capable of being ameliorated. 
(Webster.) 

a-me -li-or-ate, v.t. & i. [Fr. amiliorer: 
from Lat. melioro — to make better ; melior = 
better.] 

1. Trans. : To make better ; to better, to 
improve. 

’’ In every human being there U s wish to ameliorate 
his own condition.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. UL 

2. Intrans.: To grow better; to improve. 
(HVfes^r.) 

•J Ameliorate, though now thoroughly in 
use, is not in Dyche’s Diet. (1758), nor in 
Johnson s last edition (1773), nor in Sheridan 
(4th ed., 1797). It appears as a new word in 
Todd’a Johnson (2nd ed.. 1827). 

a-me'-li-or-a-ted, pa. par. [Ameliorate.] 

a me - li or - a - ting, pr. par., a., & s. 

' [Ameliorate.] 

a-me-li or-a- tion, s. [Fr. amelioration ; 

. ‘ Lat. melioration 'Hie act nr process of 
making better, or the state of being made 
better ; improvement. 

"There is scarcely auy possible amelioration of 
human affairs which would not, among its other 
benefits, have a favourable operation.” — J. & Mill 
Polit. Econ. (1848). bk. L, ch. Ul., j 3. 

a-me-li-or-a tor, s. [Eng. ameliorate; -or.] 
One who ameliorates. 

*• , . . hut dishonest ' ameliorators ' are far more 

anxious to break up the Ottoman Empire by their 
‘improvements' than to benefit its inhabitants ” — 
Daily Telegraph, 13th Dec., 1877. 

* a-mel', * a-mell', prep. [In Sw. emeUan ; 
Dan. imellem. ] Between. (Boucher.) 

* am -ell, $. [Amel.] 

a-mel le-re, s. pi. [From amellus (q.v.).] A 
sub- tribe of Asteroideae, which again is a tribe 
of Tubuliflorous Composites. 

* am e lied, pa. par . & a. [Amel, v.] En- 
amelled. 

. . thine amell' d shore " — Phillips: Past . , 2. 

" So doth his [the jeweller's] band inebase in am- 
mell'd gold,” — G. Chapman on B. Jomon't " Sejantu." 

a-mel-lus, S. [A plant mentioned by- Virgil 
It is the purple Italian Star-wort, Aster 
amellus, Linn.] A genus of plants, the type of 
the Arnelle® (q.v.). A. Lychnites, villosus, aud 
spinvlomis, have been introduced into Britain. 

a men, or a men, adj s . , & adv. or interj. 
[In Sw., Dan., Dut., Ger., Fr., Sp., & Port. 
amen; Ital. ammen, amrnene ; Later Lat. amen ; 
l Gr. apgv (amen) : all from Heb. JpNI (amen), a 
verbal adj. = firm, trustworthy ; also a noun 
= trust, faith ; and an adv. = certainly, truly : 
from (aman) — to be energetic, firm, or 

strong. In the passive, to be firm, trust- 
worthy, or certain. In Isa. Ixv. 16, the worde 
rendered ’’ God of truth “ are, literal^, “God 
of amen.” In the N. T. “verily” is the 
rendering of ‘hugv (.4 men).] 

A. As adjective : Firm, certain, trustworthy ; 
deserving of all confident-*?. 

•• For all the promises of God in him ore ye*. *nd In 
him Amen . . ."—2 Cor. i. 20. 

B. As substantive : The faithful one ; the 
true one. “ These things saith the Amen, 
the faithful and true Witness,” Rev. iii. 14 
Though in the passage in English, Amen is 
dearly a substantive, yet, properly speaking, 
it ia the Hebrew adi. ame 71 , and is designed 
to be synonymous with the words “ faithful ” 
and “ true,”* which succeed it in the verse. 


C. As adverb or interj. : So be it. May H 
b8 as has been asked, said, or promised. 

11 And therefore I s*y. Amen, So be it-”— Ch. Cate 
chirm. 

" Even the prophet Jeremiah eaiil. Amen the Lord 
do do ; the Lord periorm thy word* which tkon hast 
prophesied . . ."—Jer. xxviiL 6. 

Used (a) at the end of prayers. 

"For thine Is the kingdom, and the power, and thf 
glory, for ever. Amen. —Matt. vx. IS. 

To render it more emphatic it ia some- 
times reduplicated. 

” Blessed he the Lord God of Israel from everlasting, 
and to everlasting. Amen, and A -non." — Pi xlL 13. 

(b) At the end of imprecations. 

"Cursed be he that setteth light hy his father or bi* 
mother. And all the people shall say. Amen’’— Deu*,. 
xxvii. 16. 

(c) After thanksgivings. 

" Else when thou shalt blots with the spirit, how 
shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned sa; 
Amenu t thygiviugof thanks, seeing he understand etri 
not what thou sayestf”— 1 Cor. xiv. 16 

(d) After prophecies, the fulfilment of which 
is e^erly sought. 

"He which testifleth these things saith. Surely I 
come quickly. Amen. Even so oerne, Lord Jesus.”— 
Rev. xxiL 20. 

(e) In assent to commands given forth by 
legitimate authority. When David issued 
orders that Solomon should be proclaimed 
sovereign, “ Benaiah the son of Jehoi 3 da 
answered the king, 3nd said, Amen : the 
Lord God of my lord the king say so too ” 
(1 Kings i. 36.) 

a-men-a-bll'-i-ty, s. [Eng. amenable, 3nd 
suff. -iiy ] The state of being amenable to 
jurisdiction ; liability to answer any charges, 
if any be brought. (Coleridge.) 

a-men’-a-ble, a. [Fr. amener — to bring, 
conduct ; introduce, cause ; induce, bring to; 
(naut.) = to haul down : amene, s.. summons, 
call of authority, citation, order to appear; 
mener — to lead, conduct, drive, command, 

. . . : from Lat. ad = to ; manus = hand.] 

[Demean.] 

1. Law £ Ord. Lang : Liable to certain legal 
jurisdiction ; liable to be called upon to 
answer charges, if any be brought against one. 

“ Again, because the inferiour sort were loose and 
poor, and not amenable to the law, he provided, by 
another act, that five of the best and eldest persons of 
every sert should bring In aU the idle persons of their 
surname to be justified by the law." — Sir John Davies 
. on Ireland. 

M Else, on the fatalist’s unrighteous plan. 

Say to what har amenable were man V 

Cotcper ; Prog rets of Error. 

2. Inclined to submit to ; subject to. 

” It was vain to hope that mere words would quiet a 
nation which had not. In any age, been very amenable 
to control.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. xiiL 

a-men'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. amenable ; -w^ss.] 
' Tbe same as Amenability (q.v.). ( J . Pye 

Smith.) 

a-men'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. awna&fe; - ly .] 
In an amenable manner. (JFe&ster.) 


* a-men -age, v.t. [Fr. anienager — to regu- 
late the management (of woods).] To manage. 
" With her [Occasion], whoso will raging Furor tame, 
Must first begin, and weU her amenage.” 

Spenser. F. £*., IL, iv. 1L 

a-men'-age, $. [Fr. amener.] [Amenable.] 
Mien, carriage, behaviour, conduct. ( Nares .) 


a-men -am^e, * a men aun^e, s. [Fr. 
amener. (See Amenable.).] Mien, carriage, 
behaviour. 

•* How may strange knight hope ever to aspire. 

By faith full service and meet amcnaunce. 

Unto such bllsee ?" Sjienter .- F. If., IL, lx_ S. 


a mend', *a-mende, a a-mend-en, v.t 

& t. [Fr. amend er ; Ital. ammendare; Lat. 
emendo, from e = without, and menda or men- 
dum = a blemish or fault.] [Mend.] 

A. Transitive : To remove defects in any- 
thing. 

“ Of your disese. If it lay in my might, 

I wold amenden it, or that it wer nighL 

Chaucer : C. T., 10,781-2. 

" And prey yow that ye wol my werk amende ." 

12 , 011 . 

Specially : 

(a) To correct a fault or error of any kind 
in a written or printed composition, as in a 
bill before the legislature, a literary work, &c. 

" But would their Lordships amend a money bill?" 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

(ft) To correct what is vicious or defective 
in one's conduct or moral character. 

•’ Therefore now amend your ways and your doing*, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God , . . — 
Jer. xxvL IS. 


boil, bd^; poilt, J<£M; cat, $ell, cborns, 5hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, an , expect, ^enopbon, exist, -ihg. 
-tion, -sion, cionn = shun ; -tion, -£ion = zhun* -tious, -slous, -cions, -©eons = shus. -ble, -die, ia = bol, d§L 
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amendable— Amenc an 


B. Intransitive : To become better by the 
removal of whatever is amiss. 

" Then enquired he of them the hour when he began 
to amend." — John iv. 62. 

a-mend'-a-ble, a. [Eng. amt nd; -able. In 
Ft. amendable; Ital. ammendabile.] That may 
be amended ; capable of being amended. 
(Sierwood.) 

a-mend -a t-or-y, a. [Eng. amend; - atory .] 
Amending, corrective. (Hale.) 

a-mende, a-mend', s. [Fr. amende = 
penalty, fine.] A ]*enalty ; a recompense. 
Often in the plural. [Amends.] 

amende honorable. 

1. In Old French Law : A humiliating 
punishment inflicted upou traitors, parricides, 
or persons convicted of sacrilege. The offen- 
der was delivered into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, his shirt was stripped off, a rope put 
round his neck, and a taper placed in his 
hand. In this state he was led into the court, 
where he implored pardon of God, the king, 
the court, and his country. 

2. Now (in England) : Public apology and 
reparation made to an injured party hy the 
person who has done him wrong. It is 
called also amends. 

a^mend -ed, * a mend' id* pa. par. A a. 
[Amend, v.] 

"This makth the feecd, this most* ben nmenduL' 
Chaucer: C. T., 7,415. 

* a-mend -en* v.t. [Amend.] 

a-mend'-er, s. [Eng. amend; -«r.] One who 
amends. (Barret.) 

a-mend -ful, «. [Eng. amend ; full.] Liable 

‘ to amend, correct, or punish. 

** Far fly such rigour your amend/ ul hand ! " 

Beaumont <t Fletcher ; Bloody Brother, IiL L 

“ When your ears are freer to take io 
■Your most amcnd/ul and unmatched fortunes." 

Ibid. 

• a-mend'-id. [Amended.] 

a-mend'-ing, pr. par. A s. [Amend, r.] 

As substantive : Correction. 

" All ingenious concealiugs or amendings of what Is 
originally or casually amiss."— Bp. Taylor: Artificial 
Handsomeness, p. 163, 

-mend -men t, s. [Eng. amend; -meat. In 
Ger. A Ft. amendement.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : A change from something 
amiss to what is better. 

" We stedfastly and unanimously believe both his 
[Homer’ 9 ] poem and our constitution to be the best 
that ever burn&n wit invented : that the one is not 
more incapable of amendmmt than the other . . 
—Pope : Homer ' s Odyuey, P.8. 

Specially : 

I. Of persons: 

1. Change from a state of sickness to, or in 
the direction of health. 

“ Serv. Your honour's players, bearing your amend* 
Are come to play a pleasaut comedy, [ ment , 

For so your doctors hold it very meet" 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, Induction. iL 

2. The removal of intellectual faults or de- 
ficiencies. 

•* There are many natural defects In the understand- 
ing capable of amendment, which are overlooked and 
wholly neglected."— Locke, 

3. Improvement or reformation of moral 
conduct. 

*' Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and an- 
guish, are sent as scourges for amendment.”— 2 Etdrat 
xvt 19. 

H Of things: The removal of defects. 

" Before it was presented on the stage, some things 
in it have passed your approbation and amendment .’ 
— Dry den. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law : The correction of any mistake dis- 
covered in a writ or process. 

2. Legislative Proceedings: A clause, sen- 
tence, or paragraph proposed to be substituted 
for another, or to he inserted in a bill before 
Parliament, and which, if carried, actually 
becomes part of the bill itself. (As a rule, 
amendments do not overthrow the principle 
of a bill.) 

M The Lords agreed to the bill without amendment* : 
and the King gave his assent."— Macaulay ; Hut. 
Eng., cn. xvi. 

3. Public Meetings: A proposed alteration 
on the terms of a motion laid before a meet- 
ing for acceptance. This " amendment " may 
be so much at variance with the essential 


character of the motion, that a counter motion 
would be its more appropriate name. 

a-mend^ , & pi. [Fr. amende. In Ital. 
ammenda.] 

1. Lit. : Satisfaction, compensation ; atone- 
ment for a wrong committed. 

"And be sb&ll make amende for the harm be bath 
done iu the holy thing . . Lev. v. 16 , 

2. Fig. : Compensation for sorrow, suffer- 
ing, or inconveuience. 

"... and finding rich amende 
For a lost world in solitude and verse * 

Cotcper ; Tatk, hit. iv. 

* a-me ne, a. [In Sp., Port., and Ital. ameno, 
from Lat. amaenus.] Pleasant. 

" Dame Nature bade the goddea of the aky, 

That ache the heven suld keepe amenc and dry-*’ 
Lord Haile*: Bannatyne. 

a-men -i-ty, s. [Fr. amtnite; Ital. aj/umifa,* 
Lat. amccnitas = pleasantness ; amcenus — 
pleasant.] Pleasantness of situation or of 
prospect ; agreeableness to the eye. 

" Acknowledge that to Nature 'a humbler power 
Your cherish'd sullenness is forced to beud 
Even here, where her amenities are aowu 
With sparing baud.''— Wordsworth ; Ex c~, hk. iv. 

a-men-dr-rhee -a, s. [In Fr. amenorhee ; 
Port, amenorrhea' From Gr. a, priv. ; pyv 
(men)= a month ; pew (rheo) — to flow.] 

Med. : An obstruction of the menses. It 
may be divided into retention and suppression 
of the menses. [Menses.] 

a-men-or-rhce'-al, a. [Eng. amenorrhcca; 
-a£] Pertaining to amenorrheea. 

** It appears to depend principally upou a torpid or 
amenoerhaal condition of the uterus. —Dr. Locock : 
Cycl. Pract. Med., " A meuoerhaa.’ 

a men -sa et thor -o. [Lat =frora table 
(i.c., hoard) and bed.] A legal term used when 
a wife is divorced from her husband (so 
far as bed and board are concerned), liability, 
however, remaining on hiin for her separate 
maintenance. 

am ent, a-ment -um, s. [Lat. nvwntum — 
(1) a strap or thong tied about the middle of a 
javelin or dart to give it rotation, increase the 
force with which it was thrown, and recover 
it afterwards ; (2) a latchet with which to 
bind sandals. ] 

Bot. : A kind of inflorescence, the same that 
is now called a catkin, and to which the old 
authors also applied the designations of catu - 
lus , iulus, and nucamentum. An amentum is 



AMENTUM. 

L Willow. 2. Butter* ort. S. Plane. 4. Beech. 


a spike, which has its flowers destitute of 
calyx and corolla, their place beiug supplied 
by bracts, and which falls off in a single piece, 
either after the flowers have withered, or when 
the fruit has ripened. Examples ; the hazel, 
the alder, the willows, the poplars, Ac. 

3 Lm-en-tk'-$e-S 6 ,$. pi. [Amentum.] Jussieu’s 
name for an order of apetalous exogens, cha- 
racterised by the possession of amentaceous 
inflorescence. It is now broken up into the 
orders Corylaceae, Betulaceae, Salicaceye, Ac. 

am-en-ta-ceons, a. [Amentum.] Pertain- 
ing to or possessing the inflorescence denomi- 
nated the ament or catkin. 

“ Ord. lxxxvi. Cup nil ferae, Rich. Moikbcioub. Bar- 
ren, fl. amentaceous, or on a lax spike." — Hooker <t 
Amot : British Flora (7th ed. 1855), p. 412. 

a-ment l-a, a-ment-Jf, s. [Lat. amentia 
— want of reason, madness, stupidity ; amens 
= mad, frantic ; more rarely foolish : a for 
ab = from ; and mens — mini] 


Med. : That kind of madness which is cha- 
racterised by utter fatuity, the total failure of 
all mental action to such an extent, that many 
in this state would not eat unless food were 
actually put into their mouths ; or lie down, 
or rise again, unless put to bed and brought 
out of it again by their attendants. It is th© 
saddest to behold of all kinds of madness. 

a-ment um,s. [Ament.] 

* a-ment -y,s. [Amentia ] Madness. 

* am-en-u.se, v.t. [Fr. amenuiser = to plane, 
to diminish, to render thin ; Lat. imminuo 
or minuo = to lessen, to diminish.] To lessen, 
to diminish. 

The tfaridde is to ftmrnwre the bounty of hi* 
neigbebor." — Chaucer : The Pertone* 2 ale. 

* a-mer', v.t. [Amebbe.] 

* *Un'-er-al* $. [Admiral.] 

a-mei*9e', v.t. [Fr. a = to, at; mcrci = (1 ) 
mercy, (2) thanks ; d merci = at the mercy 
(of), at the discretion of ] 

L Law: To inflict a pecuniary penalty, the 
amount of which is fixed at the discretion of a 
court ; to place one at the king's mercy, with 
regard to the fine to be imposed. [Amebce- 
ment.] (Blackstone: Comment ., bk. iii., ch. 23.) 

" But I'll amerce you with so strong a fine. 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine.” 

Shaketp. : Borneo and Juliet, ILL L 

IL Ordinary Language : 

1. To fine even when the amount of the 
penalty is legally fixed, and nothing respecting 
it is left to the discretion of the court 

" And they shall amerce him in au hundred shekel* 
of silver."— Deut. xxii. 19. 

2. To punish in any other way than by a 
fine. 

’* Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung." 

Milton P. bk. L 
"... Must the time 

Come tbon shalt be amerced for sins unkoown?" 

Byron : Cain, iii. L 

Amerce is followed by in, of, for , or with* 
placed before the fine or other penalty inflicted. 
(See the examples given above.) 

a-mer'9e-a-ble, adj. [Eng. amerce ; -able.) 
Liable to be amerced. 

"If the killing he out of any vill, the hundred i* 
amerceable for the escape." — Hale : H. P. C., xL 10. 

a-mer 9ed, pa. par. & a. IAmebce.] 

a mcr<je -ment, t a mer’-91-a ment* 
* a-mer^i-ment, * mer’^y-ment, s. 

Low Lat. amerdamenlum.] 

I. Old Law : A fine inflicted on an offender, 
the amount of which was left to the discretion 
of the court, and was determined hy affeerors; 
whereas the amount of a fine, properly so 
called, was settled by statute, and could not 
be altered by the judges who executed the 
law. Now that (within certain limits) the 
amount of fines is generally left to the discre- 
tion of the law courts, the distinction between 
fines and amercements has disappeared. 

. . amercimentes. whiche mighte more re- 

sonably ben callid extorclomis than mercymeutie."— 
Chaucer : The Pertone* Tale. 

. . that all amercementes and fines that ahal 

he imposed upon tbem shall come unto themselves." 
—Spenser : Present State of Ireland. 

" The amercement is disused, but the fonn still con- 
tinues." — Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 23. 

amercement royal, s. 

1. A penalty imposed on an officer for a mis- 
demeanour in his office. 

2. Fig. : Punishment of any kind ; loss. 
(M ilton : Civil Power in EccL Causes. ) 

a-mer'-9er, 5. [Eng. amerce ; -er. ] One whe 
amerces. One who inflicts a fine, at his discre- 
tion, on an offender. One who inflicts a fine 
or punishment of any kind. (Coles, 1772.) 

t a-mer / "9i-a-ment, * a-mer -^i-ment, 

s. [Amercement] 

A mer i can, a. & s. [Eng. America ; -an. 
In Ger. Americanisch, adj., Americaner, s.; Fr. 
Americain , adj. As. ; Sp. , Port. , A Ital. Ameri- 
cano. From America, the name applied to 
two great continents of the globe, called — 
with little regard to justice— after a Florentine, 
Amerigo Vespucci ; though the great pioneer 
who had opened the way for him and other 
explorers had been the immortal Christopher 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel* her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore* w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule* full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; fie — e. qu — kw. 
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Columbus. Columbus is popularly called the 
discoverer of America ; but it appears estab- 
lished on good evidence, that about four cen- 
turies before he, on the memorable 12th of 
October, 1492, landed on Guanahani, or “San 
Salvador," one of the Bahama islands, the 
Norwegians had fallen in with Greenland, and 
had settled in it ; nay. more, that they had 
even a feeble eolony near Rhode Island, on the 
Western continent itself. But no important 
results followed to mankind, or even to thein- 
selves, from these explorations. Alexander von 
Humboldt considers that the general adoption 
of the word America arose from its having 
been introduced into a popular work on geo- 
graphy published in 1507.] 

A- -4s adjective: Pertaining to America. 

*• And that chill Nova Scotia's unpromising strand 

Is the last 1 shall tread of A merictin land '* 

JIuore: Tv the Boston Frigate. 

^ A number of American animals and plants, 
though identical in genus, are yet different in 
species from their analogues in the Old World. 
A yet greater number are named as if they 
were of the same genus, though not so in 
reality. All such terms, and others similar to 
them, if they find a place in the Dictionary, 
will be arranged under one or both of the sub- 
stantives with which the adjective American 
agrees. Thus, in Zoology, American blight 
(Lachnns lanigcrus), will be found under 
Blioht ; and in Botany, American Aloe 
(Agave Amencana), under Aloe and Aqave ; 
American Cranberry ( Oxycoccns macrocarpus ), 
under Cranberry and Oxvcoccus ; and 
American Marmalade (Achras mammosa), under 
Marmalade and Achras. 

B. vis substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

] . At first : An aboriginal of the New World ; 
a so-called “Indian" belonging to the New 
World. 

** Such of late 

Columbus found tbe American, so girt 

With feather'd cincture ; naked else, and wild 

Among the trees, on isles and woody shores.*' 

Milton : P. L„ hk. lx. 

2. Now : Any human inhabitant of America, 
aboriginal or non-aboriginal, white, red, or 
black. Specially, a native of the United 
States of North America. The name began 
while yet the future Republieana were British 
colonists. 

“It has been said in the debate, that when the 
first American revenue act (the act in 1764 imposing 
the post duties) passed, the Americans did not object 
to the principle/’-— Bur As on ConciL teith America. 

IL Technically: 

1. Ethnol. : The American raee is one of the 
primary or leading divisions of mankind, the 
Aryan or Indo-Germanie, the Semitic or Syro- 
Arabian, the Turanian or Mongolian races 
being some of the others. The American 
?ariety of mankind has long, lank, black hair, 
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unt curly ; a swarthy-brown, copper, or cin- 
namon-coloured skin ; a heavy brow ; dull 
anti sleepy eyes, with the corners directed up- 
wards— in this respect resembling those of 
the Malay and Mongolian races ; prominent 
cheek-bones ; a salient but dilated nose ; full 
and compressed lips, and an expression of 

f jcntlcness combined with a gloomy and severe 
ook. It includes all the American Indians, 
with the exception of the Esquimaux (Eskimo), 
who appear to be Turanians from the north 
of Asia. 

2. Philol . : All the American languages are 
classilled as polysynthetie, by which is meant 
that the greatest number of ideas is com- 
pressed into the smallest number of words. 
[POLVSYNTUETIC, ] 


A-mer'-i-ctm-i§m, s. [Eng. American ; 

A word or phrase believed to be of 
American origin, or, at least, to be now used 
nowhere except in America. The genuine 
Americanisms are far fewer than some suppose. 
Many words and expressions supposed to have 
originated in the United States bave really 
been carried thither by settlers, and still 
linger in some county or other of Englaod. 

A-mer'-i-can-ist, s. [Eng. American; - ist .] 

* “ . . . one who investigates what is dis- 

tinctive of America, so far as that it belongs, 
or is supposed to belong, to the domain of 
scientific research. " (Times, Jan. 9, IS77.) 

A-mer-i-can-i'ze, v. t. [Eng. American ; 
-iz t.] To render American, especially — 

1. To naturalize one as an American. (Jack- 
son.) 

2. To assimilate political institutions to 
those of America. 

am er im num, s. [Lat. amerimnon ; Gr. 
apepinvov (amerimnon) = the house-leek; <1, 
priv., and fxtpi(j.va (merimna) = care, because 
it requires no care in cultivation.] A genus of 
Papilionaceous plants, tribe Dalbergieae, with 
no affinity whatever to the house-leek. A 
ebenus is “American ebony.” 

** am -er-oiis, a [Amorous ] 

* a-mer re, * a-mer', v.t. [A.S amyrran — 
to dissipate, waste, consume, spend, distract, 
defile, mar, lose, spoil, destroy.] To destroy. 

" He ran with a drawe awerde 
To hys moraeutrye. 

And all hys goddy* ther he amerrede 
With greet eiuiye." 

Octaeian, I., 1,307. (Boucher.) 

* a-mer’-vayl, «.i. [Marvel.] 

* a 'me §-a 9 e , s. [ A m as- a ce .] 

* a-me^e', v . t . [Ameise.] 

g,-mes'-yng, s. [Ameise.] Moderation. 

” That In his mild amesyng he mercy may fynde." 

Alliterative Poem*: Patience (ed. Morris), 400. 

* am -et, s. [Ant.] 

am-et&b -dl-a (Lat.), am-et-a-bol'-i- 

ans, s. pi. [From Gr. <L t u;sdfio\o<; (ametabolos) ; 
a, priv., aod nerafioKos (metabolos) — change- 
able.] [Metabola.] 

Zool. : A sub-class of insects, consisting of 
those which do not undergo metamorphosis. 
It includes three orders : the Anoplura,orLice; 
the Mallophaga, or Bird-lice ; and the Thy- 
sanura, or Spring-tails. All are wingless insects. 

* a-meth-od -l-cal, n. [Eng. n, from Gr. i, 
priv, = not : methodical.] Not methodical. 
(Bailey.) 

Unmethodical has now taken its place. 

* &-roeth -od-ist, s. [Eng. a, fr. Gr. a, priv. 
= not ; methodist.'] A physician who does not 
proceed on methodical (in the sense of fixed 
or philosophic) principles, but acts empiri- 
cally ; a quack. 

"But what talk I of the wrong and crosse courses of 
such physicians’ practice, since tt cannot be lookt for, 
that these empirical! amethodisls should understand 
the order of art. or the art of order ? U'AicfocA:; 
Manners of the English, p. 89. 

&m’-eth-yst, * &m-at-yst, s. An. [In Sw. 
& Dut. ametist ; Dan. ' amethist ; Ger. amethyst; 
Fr. aroeffo/sf ; Sp. & Ital. ametist a ; Port, amc- 
thysta, amethysto ; Lat. amethystus. From Gr 
afatOvaros (amcthustos) : as adj. = not drunken ; 
as s. = a remedy for drunkenness ; a, priv., 
p tOvoi (methno) — to be drunk ; fxeOu (methn) 
= wine. So named either (1) from the foolish 
notion that it was a remedy for drunkenness ; 
or (2), as Pliny thinks, because it did not 
reach, though it approximated to, the colour 
of wine.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A mineral, a variety of Quartz, named by 
Dana Amethystine Quartz. Its colour, which 
is either diffused through the entire crystals or 
affects only their summits, is clear purple or 
bluish violet ; hence it is sometimes ealled 
violet-quartz. The colouring matter is gene- 
rally believed to be manganese, but Heintz 
considers it to arise from a mixture of iron and 
soda. The beauty and hardness of the. ame- 
thyst cause it to ho regarded as a precious 
stone. It occurs in veins or geodes in trappean 
and other rocks. The best specimens are 
brought from India, Armenia, and Arabia, 


but others of an inferior sort occur in various 
parts of Britain. 

2. The Oriental amethyst : A rare purple 
variety of Sapphire (q.v.). [See also Co- 
rundum.] 

The word amethyst in the English Bible 
Sept, and N. T. Gr. a/iefWros (amcthustos) 
Exod. xxviii. 19 ; Rev. xxi. 20)] is the leuder- 
ing of the Heb. word n^n.N (achhelamah). 
It is from the root Dbn (chhalam) — to sleep ; 
apparently from the delusion that the fortu- 
nate possessor of an amethyst is likely to sleep 
soundly. The last stone in the third row of 
the Jewish high -priest s breastplate was an 
“ amethyst” (Exod. xxviii. 19); and the twelfth 
foundation of the new Jerusalem, mentioned 
in Rev. xxi. 20, was to be an “amethyst.” 

3. A colour, that of the mineral described 
above. (See B.) 

“A hundred and a hundred savage jieaks, la the 
last light of Day ; all glowing, of gold ami amethyst 
. . Carlyle: Sartor Eesartus, bit. ii., chap. vi. 

B. As adjective: 

Her. : The term applied, in describing the 
armorial beariags of peers, to the colour 
called purpure. 

dm-eth-yst'-e-a, s. [Ger. amethysle pfianze; 
Dut. amethystkruid ; Fr. amethystec.] A genua 
of plants belonging to the order Lamiaeere 
(Labiates). A. ccemlea is a pretty gardeo 
annual, with blue flowers. 

Sm-eth-yst-ine, a. [In Fr. amethyst i u ; 
Lat. amethystinus ; Gr. apetfvtmvos (amethus- 
finos).] 

1. Made of or containing amethyst. 

” A kiud of amethystine flint not composed of 
crystals or grains, but one entire massy stone. — Grew. 

2. Resembling amethyst in colour or in 
other respects. 

. . to assume a red amethystine tiut.' — Graham: 
Chem., 2nd e<L, vol. 1., p. 618. 

3. Otherwise pertaining to amethyst. 

am etro'-pia, «. irregular vision, or that 
abnormal conditiou of the eye which causes it. 
See Astiomatcsm, Hypeematrofta, Myopia, 

PRESEYOPIA. 

Am-har'-ic, a. [From Amhara, an Abyssinian 
kingdom, having Gondar for its capital. ] The 
language of Amhara. It is classed by Max 
Muller under the Etliiopic, which again he 
places under the Arabic, or Southern division 
of the Semitic languages. 

Am-hcrst'-i-a, s. [Called after Lady Amherst, 
wife of Lord Amherst, Governor-general of 
India from 1S23 to 1S28. ] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Fabace<e, and the sub- 
order Csesalpiniese. The only known species 
is the A. nobilis, one of the most splendid 
trees existing. The flowers are large, scent- 
less, and of a bright vermilion colour, diver- 
sified with three yellow spots, and disposed 
in gigantic ovate pendulous branches. The 
leaves are equally pinnate, large, and, when 
young, of a pale purple colour. It grows 
near Martaban, in tbe Eastern peninsula. 
Tbe Burmese call it thoca, and offer handfuls 
of the flowers before the images of Booddha. 

a -mi-a, s. [Lat. amia; Gr. a/jia (amia) = a 
fish, the Scomber sarda of Bloch, which is 
allied to the tunny.] A genus of fishes for- 
merly placed in the Esocidie, or Pike family, 
but now constituting the type of the Ganoid 
family Amiida; (q.v.). The species inhabit 
rivers in the warmer parts of America. The 
amia of the ancients, it will be perceived, is 
quite different from any of these fishes. 

a-mi-a-bil l-ty, * &m-a-bU'-i-ty, s. 

Fr. amabilite: Ital. amabilitd, from lat. 
amabilitas.) The quality of meriting love; 
amiableness, loveliness. It is applied not so 
much to attractiveness of physical aspect, as 
to humility, good temper, and other moral 
qualities fitted to excite love. 

” So ninny arguments of amiability and endear- 
ment "—Jeremy Taylor Of Not Judging, i». a 

a mi-a-ble, a. [I n Fr. aimable ; Sp. rtintpn&fr, 
nmable; Ital. amabile. From Lat. amabitis = 
lovely ; a mo = to love.] 

I. Possessed of qualities fitted to evoke 
love, or a feeling nearly akin to it. 

(«) Of persons : 

. a man. not indeed faultless, hut dlstiac'ttlshed 
both by his abilities and by his amiable qualities. — 
I Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


btfjf; p6ilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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(6) Of things : 

" Hovr amiable nro thy tabernacle*, 0 Lord of 
toata ! • —Pi. Ixxxiv. L 

2. Expressing love. 

"Lay amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford's 
wife : use your wt of wooing." — Shaketp. : J terry Wires, 

U. 2. 

am -l-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. amiable; -ness.] 
The same as Amiability. The possession of 
the qualities fitted to call forth love, 

•‘As soon *s the natural gayety and of 

the yonng man wears off. they have nothing left to 
commend them." — A dditorK 

am'-X-a-bljf, adv. [Eng. amiable; -ly.] 

1. iii an amiable manner; in a manner 
fitted to call forth love. 

•*. . . In all the other parallel discourses and 
parables, they are a micrWy perspicuous, vigorous, and 
bright."— Blackball: Sac. Class., i. 380. 

* 2. Pleasingly. 

"The palaces rise so amiaMjf, and the mosques and 
bum mums with their cerulean tiles and gilded vanes." 

— Sir T. Herbert's Travels, p. 129. 

i£m -i-flnth'-l-form, a. [In Ger. amianfAi- 
formig.] Of the form of amianthus, with long 
flexible fibres. 

&m-i-antb -x-um, s. [Same etym. as Ami- 
anthus (?).] A genus 
of plants belonging to . 
the order Melantha- V 
cere (Melanths). The 
A. musccctaxumm, as 
its name imports, is 
used to poison flies. 

The Americans of the 
United States call this 
plant Fall Poison, and 
Bay that cattle are poi- 
soned if they feed in 
the fall (or autumn) 
upon its foliage. 

(Lindley : Vegetable 

Kingdom, p. 199.) The 
illustration shows the 
complete plant and 
one of the single 
flowerets. 

&m-x &nth -oid, * &m-I-&nth'-©ide, a, & 

s. [Eng., &c., amianthus); -oid, from Gr. 
c74us (eidos) = form.] 

1. adjective : Of the form of amianthus ; 
resembling amianthus. 

2. As substantive : A mineral akin to Amian- 
thus No. 1, that arranged nnder Amphibole. 
It is called also Byssolite and Asbestoid(q.v.). 

Amianthoid Magnesite, or Amianthoide Mag- 
nesite. A mineral, called also Brucite (q.v.). 

frm T-jinth-ija, s. [In Ger. amianfh; Fr. 
amiante; 8p. a mianta, amianlo ; Port. & Ital. 
onuanfo; Lat. aTnionfas. From Gr. d/navm? 
(amiantas) = undefiled, pure: from a, priv., 
and /na<vw(miaCnd) = (l) to stain or dye; (2) to 
defile, to sully. So called because, it being 
incombustible, the ancients were wont from 
time to time to throw into the fire napery and 
towels made of it to cleanse them from im- 
purity. They also sometimes enclosed the 
bodies of their deceased friends in cloth of 
the same material, that when cremation took 
place the ashes might remain free from inter- 
mixture with those of other people.] 

1. Min.: A mineral, a variety of Asbestos, 
which again is classed by Dana as a variety of 
Amphibole. Tremolite, Actinolite, and other 
varieties of Amphibole, unless they contain 
much alumina, have a tendency to pass into 
varieties with long flexible fibres of flaxen 
aspect, to which the name of amianthus is 
applied. 

2. A name for the fibrous kinds of chrysolite, 
which Dana classes as a variety of Serpentine. 
As in the former case, there are long flexible 
fibres, looking likn those of fiax. The colour is 
greenish-white, green, olive-green, yellow, and 
brownish. It constitutes seams iu serpentine 
rocks, occurring at home in Cornwall ; Portsoy ; 
Unst, and Fetlar, in Shetland ; abroad in 
Savoy, Corsica, the Pyrenees, and other lo- 
calities. Most of the so-called amianthus is 
of this second variety. 

3. Any fibrons variety of Pyroxene. 

ftra '-ic, a. [Eng. am = amide; -to.] Pertain- 
ing to an amide. 

amlc acids, s. pL 

Chem. : Acids consisting of a bivalent or 
trivalent acid radical combined with hydroxyl 
(OH)' and amidogen (NHs)’, as succinamic 
acid (C 4 U 4 02)"0H.NH2. 


Sm-f-ca-bU'-X-ty, s. [Eng. amicable ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being amicable ; ex- 
ceeding friendliness. 

sim'-X-ca-ble, a. [In Ital amicabUe; Lat 
a micabilis, from amicui — a friend.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Frieadly, imbued with the spirit of friend- 
ship. 

“ Enter each mild, each amicable guest. 

Receive and wrap uie In eternal reet."— Pop*. 

2. Expressing friendship, manifesting friend- 
liness to. 

" An amicable smile retain'd the life." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. 11. 

3. Designed to be friendly ; resulting from 
friendliness, and inteuded to promote it 
(Used of arrangements, conferences, colloquies, 
agreements, treaties, &c.) 

" Halifax saw that an amicable arrangement was no 
longer possible ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

*[ Treating on the difference betweea ami- 
cable and friendly , Crabb says that amicable 
implies a negative sentiment, a freedom from 
discordance ; friendly, a positive feeling of 
regard, the absence of indifference. We make 
an amicable accommodation, and a friendly 
visit. Amicable is always said of persons who 
have been in connection with each other ; 
friendly may be applied to those who are per- 
fect strangers. Neighbours must always en- 
deavour to live amicably with each other. 
Travellers should always endeavour to keep 
up a friendly intercourse with the inhabitants 
wherever they come. " To live amicably or in 
amity with all men, is a ^oint of Christian 
duty ; but we cannot live in friendship with 
all men, since friendship must be confined to 
a few.” 

B. Technically: 

1, Lauu An amicable suit is a law-suit com- 
menced by persons who are not really at 
variance, but who both wish to obtain, for 
their future guidance, an authoritative de- 
cision on a doubtful point of law. 

2. Arif Am, Amicable numbers are pairs of 
numbers, of which each is equal to the sum of 
all the aliquot parts of the other. The lowest 
pair of amicable numbers are 220 and 284. 
The aliquot parts of 220 are 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 11, 
20, 22, 44, 55, 110, and their sum is 284. The 
aliquot parts of 284 are 1, 2, 4, 71, 142, and 
their sum is 220. The second pair of amicable 
numbers are 17,290 and 18,416 ; and the third 
pair 9,363, 5S4, and 9,437,056. 

am'-i-ca-ble-ness, s. [Eng. amicable; -ness.) 
The quality of being amicable. (Applied to 
persons, to the mutual relations of societies, 
or to arrangements.) (Dyche's Diet., 1758.) 

am -X-ca-bly, adv. (Eng. amtca&fe ; -ly.] In 
an amicable manner ; in a friendly way. 

" Two lovely yooth* that amiaably waikt 
O'er verdant mead* . . Philips. 

* am -X -Cal, a. [In Fr. ainical; fr. Lat. amicus 
= a friend, and suffix -al.] Friendly, amicable. 

*' An amical call to repentance and the practical 
belief of the Gospel. Bv W. Watson, M.A., 1691.**— 
A. IVood.’ Ath. Ox., 2nd ed_. voL it. col. 1,1*3- 

3m -15©, * am'-xs, * Sm'-isse, s. [In Fr. 

amid; Sp. a mita; Port, omido; Ital. ammitto. 
From Lat am teftts = an upper garment ; 
am trio = to throw 
around, to wrap 
about.] 

1, Property: The 
uppermost of the 
six garments anci- 
ently worn by an 
officiating priest ; 
the others being the 
affta or alb, the cin- 
gulum, the stola or 
stole, the manipulus, 
and the planeta. It 
was of linen, was 
square in figure, 
covered the head, 
neck, and shoulders, 
and was buckled or 
clasped before the 
breast. It is still 
worn under the alb. 

It is not the same 

as the aumuce, or almuce , which ia from Lat. 
almufium. [Almuce.] 

2. Any vest or flowing garment. (Nares.) 



ECCLESIASTIC WEARING 
AN AMICE. 


a-mi'-cus ciir'-x-se, s. [Lat. = friend of tha 
* senate or court] 

Law: A bystander who, in an amicable 
apirit, gives information to the court regard- 
ing any doubtful or mistaken point of law. 


a-mid', * a mid de, a-midst, * amidde^', 

prep. [Eng. a = in ; mid : a = in ; midst. 
A.S. on-middon. — in the midst; middts — in 
midst ; fr. midde — middle, superL ntulmcsf.] 
1. In the midst or middle. 


•* But of the fruit of this fair tree amidst 
The garden, God hath said. Ye shall not eat.” 

Milton . P. L., hk. lx. 


2. Among. 

**. . . amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. L 


3. Surrounded by, attended by. 

'• The second exjiedition sailed as the first had sailed 
amidst the acclamations and blessings of all Scotland.’ 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

^ Amid is now more common in poetry thai 
in prose. 


am-ide, s. [Eng. am = ammonium or am- 
monia; suffix -id#.] 

Chem. : Generally in the pluraL Amides 
are compound ammonias, having the hydrogen 
atoms replaced by acid radicals : as acetamide, 
N(C- 2 H 3 0)TI 2 ; diacetamide, N(CoH 3 0)*H ; and 
triacetamide, N(C2H 3 0)'3. Acid radicals can 
also replace H in amines, as e thy 1-diace tamide, 
(C 2 H 5 )'(CjH 3 0)* s N. 


cim'-id-Ln, S.m -id-ine, a [From Lat omy- 
lum ; Greek an*/Aov (amuloti) = starch (?).] 
[Starch.] 


&m'-xd-o, a-mid', in compos. Combining 
forms of amides. 

amido-caproic acid, s. 

Chemistry: CsHjoCNH^CO.OH = Leucine. 
Produced hy digesting together valeral am- 
monia, hydrocyanic acid, and hydrochloric 
acid. It is also formed by the putrefaction of 
cheese, and by the treatment of horn, glue, 
wool, &c., with acids and alkalies. Leucine 
crystallises in white shining scales, which 
melt at 100\ It is slightly soluble in water. 
When it is heated with caustic baryta, it yields 
amylamine and CO2. 

amido compounds, $. pi 

Chem. : Compounds in which one atom of 
hydrogen has been replaced by the monatomic 
radical (NHo)‘ ; as amido-propionic acid = 
C2H 4 (NHo),CO.OH. 

amido-propionic acid, s. [Alanine.] 

Sm'-id-o-ben-zene, s, [Eng. amido; ben- 

zene.] [Aniline.] 

im-id o gen. s. [Eng. amiefr, and Gr. 
yewaui (yennao) = to engender, to produce.] 
A name given to the monatomic radical (NH^’. 

a mid ships, adv. [Eng. amid ; -ships.] 

1. In or towards the middle part of a ship. 
A stateroom or cabin so situated is not so 
aliected by the pitching and rolling of the 
vessel as if it were farther forward or aft 

“The xbove magnificent steamer* have good Ac- 
commodation amidships.'' — Times, Nov. 4, 1875. 

2. In a line with the keel. 

a-mid - ward, adv. [Midward.] 

* a-mig^-del-e, S. [Amygdalus.] An almond. 

'■ It was grene and leaved hi-enmen. 

Aad nute* amigdeles thr* auue numen.* 

Story of Gen. A Exod.. ed. Mom*, 8,839-40. 

t a-mi'-go, s. [Sp.] A friend. 

" Chispa (drinkinal Ancient Baltasu-, amigo!" 

Longfellow: The Spanish Sttideut. 1.4. 

am'-x-id, s. [See def.] Any fish of the family 
Amiidre (q.v.). 


Sm’-l-xd-je, S. pi. [From amta (q.v.).] A 
family of fishes belonging to the order Gonoi- 
dea, and the sub-order Hoi os tea. They liavo 

small horny scales, usually covered with a 
layer of animal matter. The tail is homocercal, 
but with a certain approach to the heterocercal 
type. The family consists of small fishes, in- 
habiting rivers in the warmer parts of America. 

* &m-iL [Aii el, v.] 

am'-ines s. pi. [Eng. am — ammonia, or am- 
monium ; suffix -ine.] 

Chem. : Compound ammonias, having the 
hydrogen replaced, atom for atom, by alcohol 
radicals. When one atom of H is replaced, 
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they are called mooamines ; when two H atoms 
are replaced, diamioea ; when three atoms of 
H, triamines. They are obtaioed by heating the 
iodides of the alcohol radicals with animooia. 
Thus iodide of ethyl and ammonia yields ethyl- 
amine, NCCuHsJHo ; by heating the mono and 
the diamioes with more iodide of ethyl, di- 
ethylamioe, N^HjJ-j.H, and triethylamine, 
N(CoH 5 ) 3 , are obtained. Triethylamine unites 
directly with iodide of ethyl, forming 
NfCsHg^CsHgl, triethylamine ethyl iodide. 
This compound, heated with silver oxide aod 
water, forms N(C 2 H 5 ) 3 .C:>H 5 .OH, a strong 
base, which is solid, like caustic potash. The 
H atoms can be replaced by different alco- 
hol radicals, as methyl-ethyl-amylamine, 
N (C H 3 )' (C 2 H 5 )' (C 5 H u )'. The H can be also 
replaced by metals, as monopotassamine, 
NH 2 K, and tripotassamine, NK 3 . The amines 
have a strong alkaline reaction like ammouia, 
and unite with acids to form salts. 

* am'-is. [Amice.] 

a- miss', * a-mis se, * a-mis’, * a-mjte', 
* a-mys'se, s., a., & adv. [Eng. a-miss = 
miss (q.v.). In A.S. mis in cooip. is —a defect, 
an error, evil, uulikeuess ; and missian is = 
to miss, err, mistake.] 

A* As substantive: A fault, a mistake ; cul- 
pability. 

" Each toy sterns prologue to soioe great ami* s. n 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 6. 

“ Then gentle cheater, urge uot my ami*t. 

Lest guilty of my fault* thy sweet self prove." 

I bid. : Sonnet*. 

B» As adjective , but following the substantive 
with which it agrees : Faulty, wrong ; im- 
n roper, unfit ; criminal. 

“ But mo*t is Mars amisse of all the rest. 

And next to him old Satunie, that was wont be 
best." S/tenter: F. Q., V., Intro., 8. 

" For that which thou hast sworn to do ami**, 
la yet arnts* when it is truly done." 

Shakesp. ; King John, ill. 1. 

C. As adverb : In a faulty manner ; wrongly, 
improperly, criminally. 

" I ne hadde not moche mystake In me. ne seyd 
amys." Chaucer : The Tala of Melibeu*. 

“ Fot In this world certein no wight ther is, 

That he ne doth or seyth some time amis.'’ 

Chaucer: C. T„ 11,091*2. 

M And king In England too, he may 1* weak. 

And vain enough to be ambitious still ; 

May exercise awlw his proper iiowers." 

Cowper: The Ta*k, hk. v. 

* a-mis'-^ion, [Lat. nmissio.] Loss. 

t a-mit', v.t. [Lat. nmifto.] 

1 . To lose. (English.) 

" Ice Is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, 
whereby it acquiretn no new form, but rather a con- 
sistence or determination of its difflueucy, and amit - 
(eth not its essence, but condition of fluidity."— 
Broirne ; I'ulgar Errxuir*. 

2. To alienate ; make over. (Scotch.) 

" In quhilk case the vassal tines and amitti s all the 
lands quhilk he bolilis off the superiour, and the 
propertie thereof returuea to tlio superiour. "—Skene : 
He Vcrborum Slgnificatione, p. 43. {Boucher.) 

a^mit -ter-e le -gem ter-r», a-mlt- 
ter-e lib'-er&m le-gem. [Lat. (lit.) = 
to lose the law of the land ; to lose free law.] 
To lose the privilege of swearing in a court of 
law, and consequently forfeit the protection of 
the law, as do outlaws, who can be sued, but 
cannot sue. By 6 & 7 Viet., c. 85, certain 
criminals and interested persons, whose evi- 
dence was formerly rejected, may now give it, 
the jury being afterwards left to decide what 
it is worth. 

% fim'-i-tiire, S. [Eng. amity ; -«re.] Friend- 
ship. 

’■ Tbow, he salde, traytoure, 

Yurstunlay thow come in amUure " 

Alltauruler, 3,975. (Boucher.) 

fim-i-ty, * am -i-tie, * a-my’-te, s. [Fr. 
auntie; Norm, amistle ; Sp. amistad ; Port. 
nwitade; Ital. amista, mnistade, amistate 
From Lat. amicitia = friendship ; amo = to 
love.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Friendship, harmony, mutual 
good feeling. It may be used— 

(a) Of nations, anti is then opposed to war. 

" The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and 
amity with all the world .''— Sir J. Davie* on Ireland. 

(h) Of political parties, or generally or the 
people of a single country among themselves ; 
in which case it is opposed to discord. 

" The amity of the Whiga and Tories bad not sur- 
vived the peril which had produced it." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. r. 

(r) Of private persons ; when it is opposed 
to quarrelling. 


" The pleasures of amity, or self- recommendation, are 
the pleasures that may accompany the persuasion of a 
man s being in the acquisition or the posaessiuu of the 
goodwill of such or such assignable person or persoos 
in particular ; or. as the phrase is, of being upon good 
terms with him or them : and as a fruit of it, of his 
being in a way to have thelienefit of their spontaneous 
and gratuitous services."— Bowring : Bent ham's Brine. 
Of Morals * Legislation, ch. v.. § vl, 4. 

(d) Of impersonal existences. 

"To live on terms of amity with vice." 

Covcper : The Task, hk. v. 

2. Astrol, : A moat favourable omen. 

“ . . . and therfore the astronomers say. that 

whereas in all other planets eon junction is the per* 
fectest amity ; the sun contrariwise is good by aspect, 
but evil by couj unction. "—Lord Bacon's Works (ed. 
1765}, voL L : Colour* of Good and Evil, ch. vii., p. 441. 

&mm, in composition. 

Chem. : A contraction for Ammonia ; as 
a inn i i rids m moni nm. 

&m'- ma, *. [Heb. DN (fm) = a mother. ] An 

abbess! 

am ma, s. [Gr. ap.ua (hamma) = anything 
tied or made to tie ; a cord, a band : qttto) 
(hapto) — to fasten or bind.] 

1. Surgery : A girdle or truss used in 
ruptures. 

2. Mensuration : An ancient Greek measure, 
about sixty feet in length. 

am-ma'n-l-a, s. [Named after John Am- 
matin, a native of Siberia, and Professor of 
Botany at St. Petersburg.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Lythracese, or Loose- 
strifes. The leaves of A. vesicatoria have a 
strong smell of muriatic acid. They are very 
acrid, and are used by the Hindoo practitioners 
in cases of rheumatism to raise blisters. 
(Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 1847, p. 575.) 

am' mcl lde, s. [Eng. am = ammonia ; mel 
= melan (q.v.) ; suffix - ide .] 

Chemistry: C fi H 9 N 9 0 3 . A white insoluble 
powder, formed by the action or concentrated 
acids or alkalies on ammeline or melamine. 

am -mdl-Ine, s. [Eng. am = ammonia ; mel 
= melan ; suffix -ine.] 

Chem. : C 3 II 5 N 5 O. An organic base, formed 
by boiling melan for several hours with a 
solution of caustic potash. It crystallises 
in white microscopic needles, and is insoluble 
in alcohol and water. 

amm'-et-er, *. a contraction of AMPEaE- 

METER or AmPERO-METER. 

am '-mi, s. [Lat. ammi and ammium ; Gr. 
aftui (ammi), and appiov (ammion) = an um- 
belliferous plant, Ptychotis coptica (?), ft*. appos 
(ammos) or ii^/uos (ft/mmos) = saud.] A genus 
of umbelliferous plants, of delicate habit, 
with finely-divided leaves and white flowers. 
They grow in sandy places. 

am'-mi-ol-Ite, S. [Gr. appjov (ammion) = 
cinnabar in its sandy state ; appos (ammos) = 
sand.] A scarlet mineral, classed by Dana 
under his Monimolite group of Anhydrous 
Phosphates, Arsenates, and Antiraonates. It 
is an earthy powder, considered as a mixture 
of antimonate of copper and cinnabar with 
some other ingredients. It is found in the 
Chilian mines. 

* am'-mir-al, s. Old spelling of Admiral. 

* am '-mite, * ham -mite, s. [Gr. Zppos 
(ammos) or q/i/uo? (hammos) = sand.] An 
obsolete name for the rock now called, from its 
resemblanca to the roe of a fish, Oolite = roe- 
stone. [Oolite.] 

&m mo, in compos. [Gr. appoe (ammos), appoe 
(hammos) = sand.] 

1. Sand. 

2. Chem. : A contraction for ammonium ; as 
ammo-chloriridainmoniura. 

tlm'-mo-^ete, s. [Ammoccete.] 

* am-mo-chry'se, s. [Lat. nmmochrysws ; 

Gr. ap,p,o\pv<r6s (ammochrusos) ; appos (ammos) 
= sand, and .\pv<ros (chrysos) = gold : golden 
sand.] A mineral, described by Pliny, 
which has not been identified. It was a 

gem like sand, veined with gold. Soma 
have thought it may have been golden 
mica. 

&m-m6~9ce'-te, s. [Ammoccetes.] Any in- 
dividual of tho pseudo-genus Ammoccetes 
(q.v.). 


:1m mo-cce'-tcs, s. [Gr. appoe (ammos) = 
sand, and Kotry ( koite ) = a bed.] 

Zcol. : A pseudo-genna of Cyclostomata, 
the aola a]>eciea of which is now known t* 



LARVAL FORM OF PETROMVZON BRANCH1 ALIS. 


be the larval form of Petromyzon branchialis , 
the Sandpiper. 

Sm-mS^ce'-ti-form, a. [Mod. Lat. am- 
moccetes, and ■ form .] Having the shape or 
character of an ammoccete or larval lamprey. 

am'-md-dyte, s. [Ammodytes.] 

1. The English equivalent of the word 
Ammodytes (q.v.). 

2. A veoomons snake, the Vipera ammodytes . 
called also the Sand-Natter. It is found io 
Southern Europe. 

ftm-mo-dy'-tes, s. [Gr. appoivms (ammo- 
dntes) — sand-burrower ; appos (ammos) = 
sand ; dvrnc (dutes) = diver ; 3vu> (duo) = to 
enter, ... to plunge or dive.] A genua 
of fishes belonging to the order Malacopterygii 
Apodcs, and the family Anguillkhe (Eels). It 
contains the Saod-eel (^4. tobianvs), ana the 
Sand-lance (^4. lancea). These two species, 
long confounded by naturalists, have now 
been distinguished. The A. tobianvs, at Edin- 
burgh called the Hornel [horn-eel ?], is the 
longer, being sometimes a font in measure- 
ment ; the A. lancea, which is common, is from 
five to seven inches. 

am-mo-nl a, s. [In Ger. ammoniak; Fr. 
ammoniaqne; Port ammonia; ltal. amwniaco 
= hydrochlorate of ammonia. From sal am- 
moniac, the salt from which it is generally 
manufactured. That name again came from 
Ammonia, the district in Libya where it was 
first prepared, or from its being first manu- 
factured from camels’ dung collected by the 
Arabs at the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
the locality just named.] 

Chem.: A substance consisting of NII 3 . 
Molecular weight, 17. Sp. gr. 8 5, compared 
with II ; compared with air (1), its sp. gr. is 
0*59. It is a colourless, pungent gas, with a 
strong alkaline reaction. It can be liquefied 
at tbe pressure of seven atmospheres at 
15°. Water at 0° dissolves 1,150 times its 
volume of NII 3 , at ordinary temperatures 
about 700 times its Yolurae. A fluid draiu 
of ammonite liquor fartior contains 15 '83 grains 
of NII 3 , and has a sp. gr. of 0 S91. The liquor 
ammonite of the Pharmacopoeia has a sp. gr. 
of 0 959, and a fluid dram contains 5 2 grains 
or NII 3 . (Water being unity, the specific 
gravity or ammonia is *0007594.) Ammonia is 
obtained by the dry distillation of animal or 
vegetable matter containing nitrogen ; horns, 
hoofs, Ac., produce large quantities, heure its 
name of spirits of hartshorn. Guano consists 
chiefly of urate of ammonia. But ammonia is 
now obtained from the liquor ef gas-works ; 
coal containing about two per cent, of nitrogen. 
Ammonia is formed by the action of nascent 
hydrogen on dilute nitric acid. Ammonia 
gas is prepared in the laboratory by beating 
together one part or NH 4 C1 with two parts 
by weight of quicklime, and is collected over 
mercury. NH 3 is decomposed into N and 11 3 
by passing it through a red-hot tube, or by 
sending electric sparks through it; the result- 
ing gases occupy twice the volume of tl;a 
ammouia gas. It is used in medicine as an 
antacid and stimulant ; it also increases the 
secretions. Externally it is employed as a 
rubefacient and vesicant Ammonia liniment 
consists of one part of solution of ammonia to 
three parts of olive oil. Ammonia is used as 
an antidote in cases of poisoning by prussic 
acid, tobacco, and other sedative drugs. Sub- 
stitution ammonias are formed by the replace- 
ment of H by an alcohol radical forming 
Amines (q.v.), and by acid radicals forming 
Amides (q.v ). There are also ammonia sub- 
stitution compounds nf cobalt, copper, mer- 
cury, and platinum. (See JFcffts's Diet. Chem.) 

ammonia alum, s. [Ammonium Alum.] 
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ammonia and soda phosphate, & 

A mineral, called also Stercorite (q.v.). 

Bicarbonate of Ammonia: A mineral, called 
also Teschemacherite (q.v.). 

Muriate of Ammonia: A mineral, called also 
Sal-ammoniac (q.v.). 

Phosphate of Ammonia: A mineral, called 
also Stercorite (q.v!). 

am-mo'-ni-^C, a. & $. [In Sp., Port., A Ital. 

* ammoniaco; Fr. ammontacum.] 

1. As adjectiiv. Chem.: In part composed 
of ammonia ; pertaining to ammonia ; ammo* 
niacaL 

2. As su&stonthr .* Gum-ammoniac. [Ammo- 
niacvm (q.v.).) 

am mo ni a-cal, a, [In Ger. ammoniaka- 
lisch ; Ft. A Port, ammoniacal] In part com- 
posed of ammouia ; pertainiog to ammonia. 
The same as ammoniac No. 1. 

’This ammoniacal couponed . . .“ — Graham: 
Chem, 2nd cd., voL ii., p. 293. 

Am mo ni a- cum, s. [In Fr. ammoniacum; 
ltal. armoniaco .] A gum resin, called also 
gum-ammoniac, which is imported into this 
country from Turkey and the East Indies in 
little lumps, or tears, of a strong and not very 
pleasing smell and a nauseous taste, followed 
by bitterness in the mouth. It is a stimulant, 
a deobstruent, an expectorant, an antispas- 
modic, a discutient and a resolvent. Hence it 
is internally employed in asthma and chronic 
catarrh, visceral obstructions, and obstinate 
colic, whilst it is used externally in scirrhous 
tumours and white swellings of the joints. 
The plant from which it comes has not yet 
been thoroughly settled. That of Persia has 
been said to come from the Dorcma Ammonia- 
cum, but is more probably derived from the 
Ferula orientalis. ( Lindley : Veg. Kingd.) 

Garrod believes it to be from the first-named 
of these two plants, which grows in Persia and 
the PunjauL. Both are Umbelliferae. 

im-mo -man (1), t Am-o -m an, adj. 
[From Greek {Ammon) and 

(A wow). Plutarch says that Amon was the 
earlier and more correct form. Heb. 

( Aman ), Jer. xlvi. 25. On the Egyptian 
monuments Amu.] Pertaining to Jupiter 
Ammon, or to his celebrated temple in the 
oasia of Siwah in Libya. [Ammonite.] 

" Joyful to that palm- plan ted. fountain-fed 
A mmonian Oasia in the waste." 

Tennyum: Early Sonnet t, It. 

Am -mo -nl an (2), a. [From the philosopher 
mentioned in the def.] Relating to Ammonius 
Saccas, who set up a school at Alexandria in 
the latter part of the second century, and 
founded the Neo-Platonic philosophy! He 
maintained that all religions taught essentially 
the same truths, and required only to be 
rightly interpreted completely to harmonise. 
To produce the wished-for agreement he alle- 
gorised away whatever was distinctive in the 
several systems. Origen adopted hia views. 

Am mo nl-O-. In compos. — ammonium ; 
as ammonio-magnesian, ammonio-palladous — 
ammonium in combination with magnesium, 
ammonia in combination with palladium. 

mon-lte, s. [Eng. Ammon; - ite . In 

Ger. ammonit ; Greek ’Ammwc {Ammon), either 
an Egyptian word, or from the Gr. appos 
(ammos) — sand, and suffix -ite. “Ammon- 
atone.” Jupiter Amnion had a celebrated 
temple in an oasis of the Libyan desert, 
and was worshipped there under the form 
of a ram, the horns of which the fossil 
Ammonites were thought to resemble. Hence 
the genus waa called by the older natura- 
lists Cornu Ammonis, a designation altered 
by Bmgui£re into Ammonite.] A large 
genus or fossil chambered shells, belonging 
to the class Cephalopoda, the order Tetra- 
branchiata, and the family Aminonitidae. The 
shell is discoidal, the inner whorls more 
or less concealed, the septa undulated, the 
sutures lobed and foliated, and the siphuncle 
dorsal. Before geology became a science, 
even scientific men, and much more the un- 
scientific, were greatly perplexed by these 
fossils. They were looked on as real ram's 
horns, or as the curled tails of some animals, 
or as petrified snakes, or as convoluted marine 
worms or insects, or as vertebne. The petri- 
fied snake hypothesis being a popular one, 
some dealers fraudulently appended heads to 
make the resemblance more complete. It is 


to ammonites that Six W. Scott refers when 
he says thafo- 

" . . . of thousand snakes, each one 
changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda prayed." 

M arm ion, 1L IS 

The ancients venerated them, as the Hindoos 
still do. About 700 ao-called species have 
been described, ranging from the Trias to the 
Chalk. Several attempts have been made to 
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divide the genus into sub-genera or sections; 
or if Ammonites be looked upon as a aub- 
family, then they will be elevated into genera. 
The following is the scheme adopted in Tate 
A Blake's Yorkshire Lias, pp. 267, Arc. : — 

A. Aptychus absent. (By aptychvs is meant 
the operculum, cover, or lid, guarding the 
aperture of the shell.) 

Chamber short, appendage ventral. Phyl- 
loceras (Suess). Distribution : Trias to Cre- 
taceous. Ex. : A . hcterophylhtm. 

Chamber short, appendage dorsaL Lyto- 
ceras (Suess). Trias to Cretaceous. Ex. : A. 
Jimbriatum. 

Chamber 1 $ — 2 whorls. Arcostes (Suess). 
Trias. 

Chamber short, appendage ventral, aper- 
tural margin falciform, ornaments argonauti- 
form. Trochyceras (Laute). Trias. 

B* Aptychus present : 

L Aptychus undivided: 

1. Horny anaptychus : 

Chamber 1— H whorl, pointed ventral ap- 
pendage- Arietites (Waagen). Trias and Lias. 
Ex.: A. Bucklandi. 

Chamber § — 1 whorl, rounded ventral ap- 
pendage. xEgoceras (Waagen). Trias and Lias. 
Ex. : A. capricornus. 

Chamber \ | whorl, long ventral appen- 
dages. Amaltheits (Monf.). Trias to Cretaceous. 
Ex. : A. margaritatus. 

2. Calcareous (sidetes) : Shell unknown. Cre- 
taceous. 

TT Aptychus divided, calcareous: 

1. Aptychus externally furrowed : 

Aptychus thin, chamber short, apertural 

margin falciform, with acute ventral appen- 
dage. Harjyoceras (Waagen). Jurassic- Ex.: 
A. radians. 

Aptychus thick, chamber short, apertural 
margin falciform, rounded ventral appendage. 
Oppelia (Waagen). Jurassic and Cretaceous. 

Chamber short, with a groove or swelling 
near the aperture, margin with auricles and 
rounded ventral appendages. Haploceras 
(Zitt). Jurassic and Cretaceous. 

2. Aptychus thin , granulated externally : 

Chamber long, apertural margin simple, 

or furnished with auricles. Stephanocems 
(Waagen). Jurassic and Cretaceous. Ex. : 
A. communis. 

Chamber long, aperture narrowed by a 
furrow, simple, or furnished with auricles. 
Perisphinctes (Waagen). Jurassic and Creta- 
ceous. 

Chamber short, aperture simple, or furnished 
with auricles. Cosmoceras (Wa 3 gen). Jurassic 
and Cretaceous. 


3. Aptychus thick, smooth, punctated exter- 
nally : 

Chamber long, umbilicus large, shell with 
furrows, ventral appendage nasiform. Si mo- 
ceT as. Tithonic. 

Chamber short, apertural margin generally 
simple. Aspidoccras (Zitt). M. and Upper 
Jurassic and L. Cretaceous. 

Dr. Oppel of Stuttgart (about A.D. 1S56), 
Dr. Wright of Cheltenham (1S60), and others, 
have divided the Lias into different zones, 


distinguished from each other by the occui- 
rence in them of typical ammonites. The 
zones at present recognised are here presented 
io an ascending series, commencing with the 
oldest Geologists quote them in such a form 
as this : The zone of Awmonifis planorbis at 
the base of the Lower Lias, the zone of A. 
capricornus in the Middle Lias, Ac. [Zone.] 

Lower Lias : A. planorbis, A. angukitus, A. 
Bucklandi, A. oxynotus . 

Middle Lias : A. Jamesoni, A. capricornus y 
A. margaritatus, A. spinatus, A. annuhtfus. 

Upper Lias : A. serpentinus, A. communis „ 
A. Jurensis. 

The following ammonites characterise the — 

Midford Sands : A. opalinus. 

Inferior Oolite : A. Humphnesianus, A. 
Sowrrbii, A. Mvrchisoni, A. Parkinsoni. 

Fuller's Earth : A. gracilis. 

Combrash : A. macrocephalus. 

Kelloway rock : A. Kcenigi, A. Calloricensis , 
A. subloevis. 

Oxford clay : A. Duncani, A. Jason i, A. 
perarmatus, A. Goliathus, A. Cordatus, A. 
Lamberti, A. Eugcnii, A. Hecticus, A. dentatus 

Coral rag : A. varicostatus. 

Supra coralline : A. decipiens . 

Kimmeridge clay : A. biplex, A. serratus. 
A. mutabilis. 

Portland Oolite ; A. giganteus. 

In 1868 Judd divided the Lower Neocomian 
(Wealden) rocks into the zones of Ammonites 
Astierianus, A. Xoricus, and A. Spcetontnsis. 

Low’er Greeusand : A. Deshayesii. 

F. G. Price gives the following ammonites 
arranged in zones from the Upper Neoeomiau 
to the Greensand of the Gault at Folke- 
stone A. mammillatus, A. interruptus. A. 
auritus var., A. Belaruei, A. lautus , A. dena- 
rius, A. aurntus, A. Beudanti, A. varicosns, 
A. rostratus. 

Grey chalk: A. Coupei, A. Mantdli, A. 
Rhotomagensis, A. various. 

T Ammonites in the Himalayas occur 16,200 
feet above the sea. 

ammo-nit' l dee, s. pi. [From Eng. Ac., 
ammonites (q.v.).] The family of Tetiabran- 
chiate Cephalopods, of which the genus Am- 
mon ites is the type. It contains also the 
genera A ncyU>cerits, Scaphites, Turrilites, Ham- 
ites, Baculites, and several others. All are 
extinct 

am-mo nit-lf-er-oiis, a. [Eng., Ac., am- 
monite, and Lat fero = to bear or carry'.] 
Containing the remains of ammonites. 

“The a m mon itifcroiu beds of the LUs.* — Quar, 
Jour. Qcot. SoC.. voL XVL (1800). pL L, p. 37S. 

Am-mo ni- rira , s. [In Ger., Ac., ammonium.) 

Chem.: The name given by Berzelius to a 
supposed monatomic radical (NH 4 )'. It ia 
doubtful whether the ammonia salts — as 
chloride of ammonium, NH 4 CI — contain this 
radical, that is, whether N is sometimes a pen- 
tatomic element, or the molecule of NH 3 is 
united with the acid, as HC1, by molecular 
attraction — thus, NH 3 .HCI — in the same 
manner as water of crystallisation is united 
in certain crystalline salts. At high tempera- 
tures this salt is decomposed into NHsand 
HC1. The so-called amalgam of mercury and 
ammonium decomposes rapidly into hydrogen 
ammonia and mercury. It is formed by 
placing sodium amalgam in a saturated solu- 
tion of NH 3 HCL It forms a light, bulky, 
metallic mass. A dark-blue liqoid, said to be 
(NH 4)2 (ammonium), has been formed at low 
temperature and high pressure. But many of 
the salts of ammoDiiun are isomorphous with 
those of potassium and sodium. The salts of 
ammonium give off NH 3 when heated with 
caustic lime or caustic alkali. With platinic 
chloride they give a yellow precipitate of double 
platinic ammonium chloride ; also with tar- 
taric acid a nearly insoluble white crystalline 
precipitate of acid tartrate of ammonia. The 
salts of ammonium leave no residue when 
heated to redness. 

ammonium alum, also called ammo* 
nia alum, s. 

Min.: The name of a mineral ; the vine as 
Tschermigite (q.v.). The British Museum 
Catalogue of Minerals terms it Ammonium 
Alum ; Dana, Ammonia Alum. 

ammonium carbonate, s. 

Chem. Several ammonium carbonates am 
known. (See Chem. Soc. Journal , 1870. pp. 
171, 279.) 
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ammonium chloride, s. 

h Chem. : NH4CI or NH3.HCI, obtained 
briefly by neutralizing the liquor of gas-works 
by HCL It ia then evaporated to dryness and 
sublimed, and forms a fibrous mass. It is 
aolubla in 2£ parts of cold water. It forms 
double salts with chlorides of Mg, Ni, Co, 
Md, Zn, and Cu. It is used on the Continent 
as a remedy for neuralgia. 

2. Min. : The name of a mineral, called also 
Sal-ammoniac. Formerly it was termed also 
Chloride of Ammonium. 

ammonium nitrate, NH4.NO3, or 
NHj. HNOs.crystallises intranspareut ueedles, 
very soluhle in water ; by heat is decomposed 
into nitrous oxide, NoO, and 2HoO. 

ammonium nitrite, NH4.NO0, or 
NH 3 . IINO2, is decomposed by heat into N 
and 211./). 

ammonium phosphate, (N^^.PC^or 
(N II 4)0. H PO4. Microcosmic salt, used in blow- 
pipe experiments, is au ammonium, hydrogen, 
and sodium phosphate, Na(NH4).HPC>4. 

ammonium sulphate, s. 

1. Chem. : (NH4>>.S0 4 or (NH 3 )o. H0SO4. A 
white salt, soluble in two parts of cold water ; 
crystallises in long six-sided prisms. 

2. M in. : The name of a mineral, called also 
Mascagnite (q.v.). Formerly it was termed 
also Sulphate of Ammonia. 

ammonium sulphide, $. A salt of 
ammonium, used as an analytical re-agent: 
it is prepared by passing H 2 S into a strong 
solution of NH 3 in water to saturation. 

Am-moph'-il-a, s. [Gr. a^os (ammos) or 
Sju/io? ( hammos ) = sand, and <pi\ os (philos), 
adj. — beloved ; subst. = a friend, a lover. A 
lover of sand. J 

Zool.: A geuus of Hymenopterous insects ; 
family Sphecidae. Several species exist in 
Britain. Like other burrowing Hymenoptera, 
they are popularly called Sand-wasps. [Sand- 
wasp, Fossoria.] 

2. Bot . ; Sea-reed. A genus of grasses which 
contains the A. arundinacea, formerly called 
Arundo arenaria, or Psamma arenaria, the 
Common Sea-reed— Mam m or Mat-weed. It 
is woven in Sussex into table-mats and basket- 
work ; but its chief utility is in the economy 
of nature, in which it protects sand-dunes, 
and sandy coasts in general, from being blown 
away by wiud, or speedily removed by tha 
action of tha sea. 

Am mo-schist -a, s. [Gr. anno ? (am.mos) = 
sand ; and Lat. schistos, Gr. a yaros (schistos) = 
split, cleft ; from (scfcizo) = to split or 

cleave.] Sand-schist. 

Am mo-trag-ei -a-phus, s. [Gr. anno t (am- 
mos) = sand, and Tpa-ft \a$>os ( tragelaphcs ) = a 
mythic animal, tha goat-sta^ ; rp^or (fragos) 
= a lie-goat ; 2\a<pot ( elaphos ) = a deer.] The 
aoudad, a wild sheep; to a certain extent 
a connecting link between the sheep and the 
goat. It is met with on the mountains of 
Northern and Eastern Africa. 

Am mu-m'-tion, 3. [Lat. ad = to, and 
munitio = a fortifying, fortification; municr= 
to raise a wall ; to fortify.] 

Formerly : Military stores in ganeraL 
Now: Powder, shot, shells. Sic., for guns of 
all aorts. 

" Arms for ten thousand men and great quantities 
of ammunition wcto put on board."— Macaulay : 
Bin. Eng., ch. xiL 

ammunition bread, s. Bread for tha 
supply of an army in the field or a garrison. 
(Johnson.) 

ammunition-waggon, A waggon 
used to convey ammunition. 

** Ammunlflon-teaggons were prepared and loaded."— 
/Voude .* BUt. Eng. (1658). voL lv.. p. 275. 

*Am'-ner-y, *. (From almner = almoner.] 
The same as Almonry. An alms-house. 

Am-ne'-$i- a, s. [Gr. an^naia (amnesia) = for- 
.get fulness ; u, priv., and /ximv^ku (mimneskb) ; 
fut. n^w (mniso) = to put in mind.] For- 
get fulness ; loss of memory. 

Am ncs-ty, s. [In Fr. amnistie; Sp. am- 
nestia and amnistia ; Port. & ltal. omatVia ; 
Lat. amnestia. From Gr. anvmrria (amnestia) 
= forgetfulness of wrong : a, priv., and n^tm* 


(mtiestis) = remembering.] An act of oblivion 
passed after an exciting political period. Its 
object is to encourage those who have com- 
promised themselves by rebellion or otherwise 
to resume their ordinary occupations, and this 
it does by giving them a guarantee that they 
shall never be called upon to answer for their 
past offences. 

•• But the Prince had determined that, as far as taia 
power extended, all the past should he covered with a 
general amnesty " — Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

amnic-ol-ist, s. [Lat. amnicola, from 
nmnis = a river, and cota=(l) to cultivate, 
(2) to inhabit] One dwelling near a river. 
(Johnson.) 

Am-mg'-en-ous, a. [Lat amnigenus — born 
in a river ; amnigena = born of a river ; amnis 
— a river, and gen, the root of gigno = to beget, 
to bear. ] Born of or in a river. (Johnson?) 

am ni on, am -ni os, s. [Gr. a^w'ov (am- 
nion) or a/iNoi/ famfitoa) — (1) a bowl in which 
tha hloocl of victims was caught ; (2) the mem- 
brane round the foetus ; the cauL Dimin. of 
ofivos (amrios) = a lamb.] 

Animal Physiol. : The innermost membrane 
with which the foetus in the womb is sur- 
rounded. Iu tha development of the higher 
animals, the germinal membrane, at a very 
early period, separates into two layers : the 
external one serous, and the internal one 
mucous. The portion of the serous lamina 
immediately surroundiug the embryo develops 
two prominent folds, one on each side, which, 
approaching, form two considerable reduplica- 
tions, and ultimately unite into a closed sac. 
It is these uniting folds that are termed the 
<mnion. (Todd <£ Bowman ; Physiol. Anat., 
vol. it, pp. 384, 588, 606.) 

Liquor Amnii: An albuminous fluid filling 
the amniotic cavity. [Amniotic Cavity.] 

Bot. : A clear and transparent fluid arising 
after fecundation in the centre of tha ovulum, 
where it appears first in the form of a small 
drop or globule. In some cases it has no 
particular cuticle, but in others it is invested 
with a fine and filmy membrane, called by 
Mirbel, qziintin; and by Brown, embryonic sac. 

Am-ni-ot'-iC, a. [Eng. amnioCn), t, and -ic.] 
Pertaining to the amuion ; formed by the 
amnion ; contained in the amnion. 

amniotic cavity, s. A particular cavity 
in the partially-developed foetus of an animal. 
It is filled with the liquor amnii, and has 
within it the embryo. [Amnion.] (Todd and 
Bowman : Physiol. Anat. , voL ii. , p. 588.) 

Am-o-be'-an.. [Amcedean.] 

am o-be um. [Amcebeum.] 

a-mce'-ba, s. [Gr. anotfig (amoibe) — (1) a re- 
compense, (2) a change : from (ameibo) 

= to change. ] 

Zool. : A term applied to a Protozoon which 
perpetually changes its fonu. It is classed 
under the Rhizopoda. It is anrng the sim- 
plest liviog beings known, and 1 1- lit be de- 
scribed almost as an animated mas - *r perfectly 
transparent moving matter. Aiua 1 - o may be 
obtained for examination by placing a small 
fragment of animal or vegetable matter in a 
little water in a wine-glass, and leaving it in 
the light part of a warm room for a few days. 
(Prof. Lionels. Beale : Bioplasm, 1872, § 75, pp. 
49. 50.) The Arrurba diffiuens is sometimes 
called, from ita incessant changes of form, the 
Proteus. 

Am ce bee an, Am -6 be- an, Am'-e-be- 

an, a. Answering alternately. [Amcebeum.] 

Am-ce be'-um, Am o be um, s. [Gr. 
afiotfiato? (amoibaios) — interchanging, altei- 
nate ; apotfOj (amoibe) = requital, recompense ; 
ap.eij3u> (ameibo) = to change.] A poem con- 
taining alternating verses, designed to be aung 
by two people, ona lu answer to the other ; a 
responsive song., 

am - oib - Ite, s. [Gr. d/uoifb j (amoibe) = 

* change ; autt*. -ite(A/ia.) (q v.).j 

Min. : A variety of Gersdorffite or Nickel 
Glance (q.v.). It contains arsenic, 47*4 ; sul- 
phur, 15*2 ; nickel, 37*4. It occurs at Lich- 
tenberg, in the Fichtelbirge. 

Am-o li'-tlon, s. [Lat. amolitio — a remov- 
ing ; a putting away from ; amolior = to 
remove ; molior — to put one's self in motion, 
to construct or bnild.] Removal. 


" We ought here to conaider— a removal or c molition 
of that Kuppwaal the grounds and reasons of this 
amolitian. —Bp. Seth W'anf Apology for the Mysteries 
Of the Uofpef(167S), pp. 4, 5. 

a mo-me-se, s. pi. [Amomum.] 

Bot . : Jussieu’s name for an order of endo- 
genous plants, called Scitainineae by Brown, 
and Zingiberacefe (q.v.) by others. 

a-mo -mum, s. [In Ger. amome aud kardo- 
77iom^a ; Dut. kardamom ; Fr. amome; Sp. 
and ltal. cordamomo ; Port cardomono ; Lat. 
amomum ; Gr. d^wMov (ambmon) = an aromatic 
ahrub from which the Romans prepared a 
fragrant balsam. Arab, hamammo, from 
hamma = to warm or heat ; the heating 
plant.] 

1. A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Zingiberaceie, or Ginger-worts. They are 
natives of hot countries. The seeds of A. 
granum paradisi, A. maximum, and on the 
frontiers of Bengal of A. aromaticum, are the 
chief of the aromatic aeeds called Carrfomo77ta 
(q.v.). A pungent flavour is imparled to 
spirituous liquor by the hot acrid seeds of A. 
anguslifolium, macrospermum, maximum, and 
Clxisii. (Lindley : Veg. King., 1847, p. 167.) 

" The amomum there with intermingling flowers 

And cherries, bangs her twigs." 

Cowper : The Task, bk. lit 

2. The specific name of the Sisau amomum, 
the Hedge-bastard Stone-parsley, believed by 
some to be the Amomum of Pliny and Dios- 
corides. It is wild in Britain. 

3. Among the French: The Solanum pseudo* 
capsicum. 

a-mong 7 , a-mong st, * a-monges, 
* a-mong-uif, * a mong est, * a- 
mong e, * e mong e (all Eng ), a-mang' 

(Scotch), prep. [A.S. on-mang, ongemang = 
among ; gtmang (prep. = among), s. = a 
mixture, a collection, an assembly, an en- 
cumbrance, a burden.] 

1. Noting environment by: Mingled with, 
in the midst of : with persons or things on 
every side. 

"... and Adam and his wife bid themselves from 
the presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the 
garden/'—Gen. iii- 8. 

"... they have heard that thou Lord art among 
this people."— Eumb. xiv. 14. 

" Unmindful that the thorn is near, 

Among the leaves." 

Burnt: To James Smith. 

2. Noting discrimination or selection from 
any number or quantity: Taken from the 
number of. 

“. . . an interpreter, one among a thousand."— 
Job xxxiii. 

"... there is none upright among men.” — Mica?, 
viL a 

*• There were also women looking on afar off ; among 
whom was Mary Magdalene, and Mary . . — Mark 

xv. 40. 

•' Senek amonges other wordes wyse 
Saith, that a man aught him wel avyse." 

C 'haucer : C. T„ 9,897-8. 

3. Noting distribution to various persons, 
or in various directions. 

"There Is a lad here, which hath five barley loaves, 
and two small fishes : hut what are they among so 
many?" — John vi_ 9 , 

Here there ia properly an ellipsis. “ ISTiat 
are they [when they will have to be parted] 
among so many ?" 

A-mo'-ni-an, a. [Ammonian.J 

t am-or-a -do, s. [Lat. antor = love ; from 
amo = to love.] A lover. [Inamorato.] 


Am or-C -an^, s. pi [Corrupted Aramxan (?). ] 
A sect of Gemaric doctors, or commentators 
on tha Jerusalem Talmud. [Talmud.] They 
were preceded by the Mishnic doctors, and 
followed by the Sabureana. 


Am-or-et, Am-or-ette, Am* our ette, 
* Am-or-et -to, $. [Fr. amourette — (1) lov $ 
(2) a love affair.] 

L An amorous woman ; a wanton girl. 

•* WTien amorets no more can shine. 

And Stella owns she's not di\-iue.' 

Dr. J. Warton Poems; Sappho's Advice. 


" And eke m well by amoret tes 
In mourning black, w hrlght brunettes. 


2. A love-knot (?). 


Bom. Of the Rose. 


For not Id ad In sllke was he. 

But all in fiouris and fiourettes, 

I -painted all with amorettes." 

Rom. of the Rote, 891 


3. A petty amour ; a trifling flirtation. 

“Three amours I have had in my lifetime: as for 
amourettes, they ore not worth mentioning "— M'afsV* 
Letters. 
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amoretto— amove 


T[ Spenser uses Amoret, Amorett , or Amoretta, 
as a proper name. 

"With whom she weut to seek* foire Amoret." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. VL 46. 

*' Faire Amorett must dwall in wicked chaiues. 

And Scudamore here die with Borrowing " 

Ibid., III. xL 24. 

" She bore Belphcebe: she bore in like cace 
Fayre Amoretta in the second place.” 

Ibid., IIL vi. 4. 

am-or-et-to, s. [Fr. amourette.] [Amoret.] 
An amorous man. 

’’The amoretto was wont to take his stand at one 
place — where sato hi* mistress,”— Gay ton : Soles on D. 
p. 47. 

* am-or ev ol-ous, a. [Itai. amorevole.] 
Sweet, obliging, affable, generous, amorous. 

" He would leave it to the princessa to shew her 
cordial and amorceolous affections,"— Backet : Life of 
Archb. Williams, pt. L. p. 16L (Trench.) 

* am-or-i-ly, adv . [Old form of Merrily. ] 
Merrily. 

** The second lesson Rohln Redbreast sang, 

Haile to the god and goddess of our lay. 

And to the lectorn atnorili/ he sprong, 

Haile {qd. eke), O fresh season of May." 

Chaucer ; The Court of Love. 

Sm -dr-lSt, s. [Lat. amor = love ; Eng. suff. 
-i$L] A man professing love; an inamorato, 
a gallant. 

” Female beauties are as fickle In their face* as their 
minds ; though casualties should spare them, age 
brings in a necessity of decay ; leaving doters upon 
red and white perplexed by incertainty both of the 
continuance of their mistress's kindness and her 
beauty, both which are necessary to the amorist's Joys 
and quiet.”— Boyle. 

a-morn'-mgs, adv. [Eng. a = on ; mornings. ] 
On or in the mornings. 

** Thou and I 

Will live so finely in the country, Jaqnes, 

And have such pleasant walks into the woods 
A mornings."— Beau.m. and FL: Sable Cent., ii. L 

am-or-o'-sa, s. [Ital. adj. t] A wanton 
female. 

•• I took them from amorosas, and violators of the 
hounds of modesty." — Sir T. Herbert 1 s Travels . p. 19L 

^m-or-o-so, s. [Ital.] A man enamoured. 

am'-or-ous, ’ am’-er-ous, a. [Lat. amor, 
and Eng. suff. -vus — full of. In Fr. amourcux; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. awiorosa. From Lat. amor 
— love.) 

t I. In love with, entertaining love for; 
desirous of obtaining. This love or desire 
may be attributed to a person or other being, 
or to a thing personified ; and it may go out 
towards a person or thing. (Formerly followed 
by on, now by of.) 

(a) Literally : 

” This squyer, which thnt hlght Aurilias, 

Ou Don gen that was so atm*rou.»." 

Chaucer : C. T., 11,803-4. 
“Sure my brother is amorous on Hero." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about Sothing, ii. 1. 

" Even the gods who walk the sky 
Are amorous of thy scented sigh " 

Moore ; A naerton, Ode 4a 

(b) Figuratively : 

44 Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they lieat, to follow faster. 

As amorous of their strokes." 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 

2. Naturally inclined to love ; having a 
atrong propensity to be inspired with sexual 
passion. 

(a) Lit. Of persons: 

If Crahb says that amorous, loving, and fond 
4 'are all used to mark the excess or distortion 
of a tender sentiment Amorous is taken in a 
criminal sense, loving and foiul in a contemp- 
tuous seose : an indiscriminate and dishonour- 
able attachment to the fair sex characterises 
the amorous man ; an overweening and 
childish attachment to any object marks the 
loving and fond persnn. . . An amorous 
temper should he suppressed, a loving temper 
should he regulated ; a fond temper should 
be checked.” {Crabb: Eng. Synonymes.) 

. . where I was taught 
Of your chaste daughter the wide difference 
’Twixt amorous and villainous.” 

Shakesp. Cymbtline, v. 5. 

(b) Fig. Of things person ified : 

" Nor Chloris, with whom amorous zephyrs play." 

Cotcper : Milton’s Latin Poems, Elegy iff. 

‘'While the amoroxis, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and the moon." 

Tennyson : Eleanort, 8. 

3. Relating to or belonging to love ; indi- 
eatiog love : produced by love ; fitted to 
iuspire love, or excite to sexual indulgence. 

** Where the gay blooming nymph constrain'd his stay 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xxiii.. 361*2. 

’ ... to the har]> they sung 
Soft amorous ditties, and in dance came on/' 

Milton : P. L., hk. xi 


am-or-ous’-ly, adv. [Eng. amorous; -ly.] In 
an amorous manner ; fondly, lovingly. 

41 If my lipe should dare to kU* 

Thy taper fingers amorously." 

Tennyson ; Madeline, 8. 

am'-or-ous-ness, 8, [Eng. amorous ; -ness. } 
The quality of being amorous ; disposition to 
love. 

" Lindamor has wit and amorousness enough to make 
him find it more easy to defend fair ladies, than to 
defend himself against them."— Boyle on Colours. 

a-morph'-^, s. [In Dut and Fr. amorpha; 
Gr. o/iop0oe ( amorphos ), adj. = unshapely; d, 
priv. , and poppy (morphe) — form •, alluding 
to the fact that the corolla has neither ala: 
nor carina .] Bastard Indigo. A genus of 
papilionaceous plants. A. fruticosa was for- 
merly cultivated in Carolina as an indigo 
plant. 

a -morph - 6 - ph&T- lus, 5. [Gr. auopy>ot 

(amorphos) = (1) misshapen ; (2) shapeless ; 
and <pa Woe (phallos) = a phallus.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Araceae, or 
Arads. The A. orixensis has very acid roots, 
and, when fresh, is applied in India, in cases 
of cataplasm, to excite or bring forward tu- 
mours. It ia powerfully stimulating. A. 
montanum is similarly employed. (Lindl. : 
Veg. Kingd ., pp. 128, 129.) 

a-morph ous, a. [In Fr. amorphe; Port 
amorpho ; Gr. aju°P^ov ( amorphos ) = (I) mis- 
shapen, (2) shapeless: d, priv., and fxop^t) 
(morphe) = form, shape.] Without form, ahape- 
less. (Used specially in mineralogy, in which 
it is applied to minerals of indefinable, inde- 
terminate, or indefinite forms.) (Phillips: 
Mineralogy, 2nd ed., 1819, p. lxxxiiL) Ex- 
ample : Native minium. 

a-morph'-y, s. [Gr. apop<pla (amorphia).'\ 
Shapelessness, irregularity of form. 

"As mankind is now disposed, he receives much 
greater advantage by being diverted than instructed: 
his epidemical diseases being lastidiosity, amorphy, 
and oscitation."— Tale of a Tub. 

a-mor'-rha, s. [Possihly from Sp. amorrar 
— to bow the head.] An American plaot with 
purple flowers. 

" Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple 
amorrhns, 

Over them wander the buffalo herds, the elk, and the 
roebuck." Longfellow : Evangeline, pt, ii., 4. 

a-mort , adv, [From Fr. a la mart — after the 
manner of the dead. In Sp. amortiguado ; 
Ital. ammcrtilo.] As if dead, dejected, spirit- 
less, depressed. 

" How fares my Kato? what, sweeting, all amort t" 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. a 

a^mort'-isc, v.t. [Amortize.] 

a-mort-i za'-tion, s. [In Ger, amortisation ; 
Sp. amortisation ; Port cmorfi-sufac.] The 
act or the right of alienating lands in mort- 
main. 

" Every one of the religious orders whs confirmed by 
one pope or other ; and they made an especial provision 
for them af +rt r the laws of amortization were devised 
and put to use by princes." — Ayliffe's Par ergon Juri» 
CanonicL 

a mort ize- merit, s. [Fr. ornortissement = 
1 (of debts), liquidation; 2 (finance), sinking; 
3, redemption,] The same as Amortization 
(q.v.). (Johnson, <£c.) 

a-mort'-ize, a-mort-ise, v.t. [Norm. 
amortizer or amort ir ; Fr. amortir ; Sp. amor- 
tkar ; Port amortisar= to sell in mortmain ; 
Ital. am mart ire = to extinguish; Lat mors, 
gen it mortis = death.] [Mortmain.] 

1. In a general sense: To make dead, to 
render useless. 

" But for as mocha as the good werkes that men don 
while they ben in good lif, been all amortized by slime 
following.”— Chaucer ; The Pertonnes Tale. 

2. Law: To transfer the ownership of land 
or tenements in permanence to a corporation, 
guild, or fraternity. [Mortmain.] 

. . if his Majesty gave way thus to amortize 
his tenures, his courts of wards will decay."— Bacon to 
the Marq. of Buckingham, Let. 20 S. 

* a-mor '-we, ’amor-wen, * armor'ewe, 

'adv. (A.S.*a=on; morgeix, mcrrgyn, morhgen 
= morrow.] On the morrow. 

"This messanger a-mor-we whan he awook." 

Chaucer: C. T., 5.226. 

A'-moS, a. [Heb. CiOT (Amos or Ghamos).) 

1. A Hebrew prophet ; not to be confounded, 
as some of the early Christian writers did, 
with Amoz, the father of Isaiah, whose name, 
(Amos), has N instead of 5, and instead 
of D, He was a native of Tekoa, ahout six 


miles south of Bethlehem, where he was a 
herdman and gatherer of sycomore fruit 
Though a native of Judah, he prophesied in 
Israel, some time between 793 and 784 B.C. 
He was a contemporary of Isaiah and Hoaea. 

2. The book of the Bible called by the name 
of the foregoing prophet. Its Hebrew is ex- 
cellent, though there are in it peculiarities of 
spelling. It has always been accepted as 
canonical. It is twice quoted in the New 
Testament (ch. v. 25, 26, in Acts vii 42 ; and 
ix. 1 1 in Acts xv. 16). 

- a-md'-tion, s. [Lat. amotio ~ a removing or 
removal; from amoveo = to move away. ] Re- 
moval. 

"The Universities of England shall need no other 
punishment than what amotion of church houours 
and preferment* will occasion them."— Waterhovuc : 
Apology for Learning, Ac. (1653), p, 9L 

"The cause of his amotion ia twice mentioned by 
the Oxford antiquary."— T, War ton’s Life of Sir T. 
Pope, p. 25L 

a-mount', v.i . [Fr. mmter = to ascend, from 
mont — a mountain ; Norm. & Fr. amont = 
up (a stream) ; Sp. amontar, amonlarse = to 
get up into the mountains (montar = to 
muuut, montt — a mount ; montana = a 
mountain, monta = an amount) ; Port, amon- 
toar = to heap or hoard Up (monte, montanha 
= a mountain); Ital. nmmonfare = to heap 
up (monfare = to amount ; monfa^7ia = a 
mountain.) In all these languages amount 
and mountain are connected, suggesting the 
fact that if new items of debts, of assets, or 
of anything be constantly added to others 
which have gone before, the sum total will 
ultimately be (at least, hyperbolicaily speak- 
ing) mountain-high. 

L Lit. : To go up, to mount. 

” So up h* rose, and thence amounted Btreight." 

Spenser: F.Q..L ix. M. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Tc .un into an aggregate by the accumu- 
lation of particulars ; to mount up to, to add 
up to. 

M Thy substance, valued at the highest rate. 

Cannot amount unto a hundred rnsuks " 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, I. L 
. . he hod a taste for maritime pursuit*, which 
amounted to a passion, indeed almost to a mono- 
mania."— Macaulay : Hist, qf Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. To count for, to deserve to be estimated 
at, when everything bearing on the case is 
allowed for. 

" Thus much amounteth all that ever lie ment." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 10.422. 

a-mount', s. [From the verb.] 

1. The total, when two or more sume are 
added together. 

" The amount was fixed, hy an unanimous vote." — 
Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. The result when the effect of several 
causes is estimated. 

".And now ye lying vanitie? of life, 

Whera are you now. and what iE your amount f 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse ” 

Thomson. 

a-mount'-ing, pr. par. [Amount, p ] 

am-our, * am’-oure, s. [Fr., from Lat 
amor love.] A love affair; an affair of 
gallantry. (Used almost exclusively of illicit 
love.) 

M But lovely peace, and gentle amity. 

And in Amours the passing bowres to spend." 

Spenser . F. Q.. IL vi. 85t 

" Orey and some of the agents who had served him 
in his amour were brought to trial on * charge of 
conspiracy."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

4 a-mous e, s. [Possibly from Gr. dpovaros 
(amovso$)=. . . unpolished, rude, gross.] 
A counterfeit gem or precious stone. (Glossog. 
Nova, 2nd ed., 119.) 

* a-mov-al, s. [Eng. amove ; -at] Complete 
removal. 

•’ The amoral of these insuflerabls nuisances would 
infinitely clarify the air."— Erelyn. 

* a-mo ve, v.t. [Fr. emouvoir, from Lat 
amoveo — to remove away: a — from; moveo 
= to move.] 

1. To remove. 

"She no lease glad then he desirous was 
Of hi* departure thence . . ... 

That sho well pleased was thence to awtorc him farm 
Spenser: F. Q., IL Vi. 37. 

2. To move, to inspire with emotion. (This 
sense is not from Lat. amm'to = to move away, 
to remove, but from the simple verh moveo — 
to oiove.) 

" And him amoves with speachea seeming fit, 

* Ah, deaxe Sansloy * . . ." 

Spenser: F. <?, L It. 4k 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* so, ce = e* ey = a. ew = u- 
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•ft-mo'V-lng, pr. par. 
tap-ar-thros'-ia, s. 


[Amove, t>.] 

[AMPH I ARTHROSIS.] 


fim-pel'-i-dse, s. pi [From Ampelis (q.v.) ] 
Chatterers. A family of birds belonging to 
the order Passeree, and the sub-order Denti- 
rostres. They stand between the Launch*, 
or Shrikss, and the Muscicapidse, or H y- 
catchcrs. They chiefly inhabit the warmer 
regions. They are often very beautiful m their 
plumage. They feed on fruits aud insects. 
The Ainpelidce may be divided Into six sub- 
families : (1) Diernrime, or Drongo Shrikes ; 
(2) Cainpephaginse, or Caterpillar- eaters ; 
iS) Gvninoderitiie, or Fruit Crows ; (4) Atn- 
pelinie, or True Chatterers ; (5) Piprime, o r 
Manikins ; and ( 6 ) Pachycephaliu®, or Thick- 
heads. 

Sm-pel-id'-e-se, s . pi. [From Gr.* ipne\os 
(ampclos) = a vine.l Vine-worts. An order 
of plants placed by Liudley under tire Ber- 
beral Alliance. They are called also Vitacece. 
The calyx is small ; the petals 4—5 ; the 
atamens as many, and inserted opposite to the 
petals ; the ovary two-celled ; the berry often 
by abortion one-eelled, with few seeds. There 
is not a modero genus Ampelos. 

&m pel l -nae, s. pi [Ampelidxs (4).] 


iim'-pel-is, s. [Gr. a/*ireAis ( ampelis ) = dimin. 
from d/iTreXos (atnpelos) = ( 1 ) a young vine, 
(2) a kind of bird.] The typical genus of 
the family of birds called Ampelidse. or 
Chatterer s. The beautiful Bohemian Chatterer 
is Ampelis garrula. [Chatterer.] 


&m'-pel-Ite, s. [Gr. da^eEiTts (ampelitis) = 
peitaiuing to the vine, yg dpireX ins (ge ampe- 
Zifis) = “ vine-earth Lat. ampelitis = a kind 
of bituminous earth with which the vine was 
sprinkled as a preservative against worms ; 
from afiireAos (ampelos) = a vine.] Perhaps 
a preparation of cannel-coal, with which hus- 
bandmen in France smear their vines to kill 
iDsects. [Cannel-coal.] 

Am pci op sis, s. [Gr. a^ireAos (ampeZos) = 
vine, and dif / is (opsis) = look, appearance.] 

Bot . ; A genus of Ampelideic (q.v.) Being 
rapid in growth, the species are sometimes 
used for coveriug walls and arbours. 


iim-pere', s. [Named from a French elec- 
trician.] [Unit, s., II. 4. (2).] 

ampere-meter, ampero-meter, *. 

Elect.; An iostrnnient for measuring in am- 
peres tbe strength of an electric current. Also 
called ammeter. 


am' per-ian, a. Relating to Andr6 Marie 
Ampere (see AaiPEaE) or to his theories. 

am’-per-sand, s. [See def.] A corruption 
of a ml per se = and standiug by itself; the 
sign &. 

am phi , in composition . [Gr. dp<}>{ ( amphi ) 
= un both sides; Sansc. abhi, abkitas ; Lat. 
amh and am; O. H. Ger. umpi (urn). [Amb.] 
Ou both sides. (See the words which follow.) 

dm plu-ar-thro'-sis, 5 . [Gr. da(f>£ (amphi) 
— on both sides ; dp9pio<n< ; (arthrosis), or, 
more classically, dp0p<o5ia (arthrodia) = arti- 
culation ; dp9pou> ( arthroo) = to fasten by a 
joint ; apBpor (arfftron.) = a joint ; * dpcu (aro) 
= to join ; Sansc. or.] 

Anttt. : A form of articulation in which two 
plane or mutually adapted surfaces are held 
together by a cartilaginous or tihro-cartila- 
ginoua lamina of considerable thickness, as 
well as by external ligaments. 

1 It is considered by Todd and Bowman to 
be a variety of the synartliroilal joint. In 
man it occurs in the articulations between the 
several vertebra 1 , between the ossa pubis, and 
between the ilium and the sacrum. 

■im-phlb'-i-a, s. pi [Nent. pi. of da<pifltos 
(amphibios) — bring a double life, t.e., both 
on land and water ; Gr. op.<f>i (amphi) = double, 
and (bios) = life.] [Amphisiitm.] 

Zoology : Animals which can live indiscri- 
minately on land or water, or which at one 
part of their existence live in water and at 
another on land. It is used— 

1. By Linnreus for the third of his six 
classes of animals, lie includes under it 
reptiles in the wide sense of the word, with 
such Ashes as arc most closely akin to them, 
lie divides the class into three orders. Reptiles, 
Serpentcs, and Nantes. 


2. By Cuvier, in his Rtgne Animal , for his 
third tribe of Carnivorous Mammalia, the first 
and second being the Plantigrades and Digit i- 
grades. lie included under it the Seals and 
their allies. In his Tableau Elementaire , the 
arrangement is different, the Amphibia being 
an oi-der ranked with the Cetacea (Whales), 
under his third grand division. Mammalia, 
which have extremities adapted for swimming, 
the first, being “ Mammalia which have claws 
or nails," and the second “ those which have 
hoofs. " 

3. By Macleay, Swainson, Huxley, and other 
modern zoologists, tbe fourth great class of 
animals corresponding to Cuvier’s reptilian 
order Botrachia. It is intermediate between 
Repvilia and Pisces. They have no amnion. 
Their visceral arches during a longer or 
shorter period develop filaments exercising a 
respiratory function, or branchiae. The skull 
artieulates with the spinal column by two 
condyles, and the base occipital remains un- 
ossified. But Huxley divides them into four 
orders, the Urodela, the Batrachia. the Gym- 
no phiona, and the Labyrinthodonta. The 
frog, the toad, and the newt are familiar 
examples of the Amphibia, 

* am-phlb'-i-al, a.&s. [Eng., &c., amphibia ; 
-aZ.J 

1. a4s adjective: Pertaining to any amphi- 
bious animal. 

2. -rls substantive : An amphibious animal. 

Now superseded by Amphibian (q.v.). 

am-phib'-i-an, a.&s. [Eng., &c., amphibia ; 
-aw.] 

1 . As adjective: Pertaining to any amphi- 
bious animal, or specially to the Amphibia 
(q.v.). 

2. As subslantive : An animal belonging to 
the Amphibia (q. v.). 

. . the close Affinity of the fieb Aod the am- 
ph ibia n."—H uxley : Classif. of Animals, xiv, 

'“It is founded on some reptiles and amphibians .” — 
Darwin : Descent of Man, vol. 1., pt» l., ch. L 

t am-phib'-i-o-llte, s. [Gr. dp<pif3it* ( am - 
pkibios), and Ai0oc (lithos) = stone.] A fossil 
amphibian. 

am-phib-l-ol-og'-I-cal, a. [Eng. amphi- 
biology ; -tcaZ.] Relating to amphihiology. 

am-phib-i-ol'-o-gy, s. [Eug. amphibia ; 
- logy . In Ger. amphibiologie. From Gr. 
dfi<p!/3ios (amphibios), aud X 070 ? (logos) = a dis- 
course.] The department of science which 
treats of the Amphibia. 

am-phib- 1 -oixs, a. [In Fr. amphibia ; Sp. 
& Ital. anjUbio ; Port, amphibia ; Gr. dfupifltos 
(amphibios) = amphibious, living a double life, 
i.e., on land and water: dp4>£ (amphi) = on 
both sides, double, and £tos (bios) = life.] 

1. Capable of living both on land and in 
water. 

" As soon as the young [crocodiles] are bom, they 
hasten to cast themselves into tile water but the 
greater number of them become the prey of tortoises, 
of voracious fish, of amphibious animals, and eve o, as 
is said, of tbe old crocodiles." — Griffith's Cuvier, voL 
ix., p. 186. 

2, Of a mixed nature. 

" Traulus of amphibious breed, 

Motley fruit ot mungrel seed." Swift. 

&m-phib-i-©us-ness, s. [Eng. amphibious; 
-ness.] Tile quality of being able to live both 
on land and water, or of partaking of two 
natures. 

t 5,m-phib'-I-um, s. [In Ger. amphibinm; 
Latinised from dpq>if3tov (amphibion), neut. of 
dp.ydfi t o<; (amphibios) = living a double life.] 
Living either on land or water. Its plural is 
Amphibia (q.v.). While the sing, amphibinm 
is rare, amp/iiftia is a common scientific word. 

" Sixty years Is usually the age of this detested om- 
phibium [the crocodile), whether it 1« beast, fish, or 
serpent. 1 ’— 3fr T. Herbert : Travels, |>. S64. 

^m-phib -o-le^ s. [In Lat. amphibolus ; 
from Gr. a^^t’^oXo? (amphibolos) = doubtful, 
ambiguous ; dp<f>tpd\bw (amphiballo) = to 
throw around as a garineot; v.L, to turn out 
uncertainly : dM$>< (amphi) = around : /?aAXu> 
(ballo) = to throw.] The name of a mineral, 
or great mineral genns wliieli the British 
Museum Catalogue makes synonymous WTtb 
Hornblende. Dana considers that the term 
Ainphilmlc proposed by Haiiy should have 
the precedence, inasmuch as that distinguished 
scientist was the first rightly to appreciate the 
species, bringing together muier it horn- 
blende, actiuolito, and tremolite. It varies 


much in composition, aud its constituent 
elements will be best exhibited uuder its 
several varieties. These Dana classifies as 
fullows : — 

I. Containing little or no alumina : 

1. Magnesia — Lime — Amphibole = Tremo- 
lite. 

2. Magnesia — Lime — Iron — Amphibole = 
Actinolite. 

3. Magnesia— Iron— Amphibole =Antholite. 

4. Magnesia — Lime — Manganese — Amphi- 
bole = Ricliterite. 

5. Iron— Magnesia— Amphibole = Cumming- 
tonite. 

6 . Iron — Manganese — Amphibole = Danno- 
inorite. 

7. Iron— Amphibole = Griincrite, 

8 . Asbestus. 

II. Aluminous : 

9. Aluminous Magnesia — Lime — Amphi- 
bole = (a) Edenite, (b) Smaragdite. 

10. Aluminous Magnesia — Lime— Iron Am- 
pliibole = (a) Pargasite, (b) Hornblende. 

11. Aluminous Iron — Lime — Amphibole = 
Noralite. 

12. Aluminous Iron — Manganese — Amphi- 
bole = Camsigradite. (See these words.) 

*] Dana makes Amphibole the type of a 
group, and also a sub-group, of minerals, which 
ho classes at the head of his Bisilicates. 

dm-phi'bol -i-a, &m-phib’-ol-y, s. [Lat. 

amphibolia, from Gr. dp<fnfio\ia(amphibolia) = 

( 1 ) the atate of being attacked on both sides; 

(2) ambiguity. From Greek dp<pifio\os (am- 
phibolos) = ( 1 ) put round as a garment; ( 2 ) 
attacked from both sides ; (3) ambiguous : 
dM<fx/3dXXa> (amphiballo) — to put round, to 
surround, to double ; dp<pi (amphi\ and /SdxXw 
(ballo) — to throw.] 

A. Chiejly in the form Amphibolia : 

Logic: What logicians have described as the 

fallacia amphibolite. It occurs when a sen- 
tence, though consisting of words each of 
which, taken singly, is unambiguous in its 
meaning, is yet itself susceptible of a double 
signification, on account of the order in which 
the words are arranged, or for some similar 
reason. The Latin language waa particularly 
liable to afford examples of amphibology— a 
fact well known to those who gave forth the 
“ prophetic" utterances of tbe ancient oracles, 
as in the fatuous answer returned to Pyrrhus 
when he asked counsel as to whether he would 
be successful if he invaded the Roman empire, 
"Aio te, jEacida, Romanos vincere posse" 
(“ 1 say that you, O son of jEacus, can conquer 
the Romans or “ 1 say that the Romans can 
couqner you, O son of iEacus ”). Similarly, the 
witch “prophecy” in English, “The Duke 
yet lives that He 1117 shall depose,” may mean 
“ The Duke yet lives who shall depose Henry,” 
or, “whom Henry shall depose;” but it may 
be said that the word that is ambiguous, and 
that consequently the sentence is an example 
not of amphiboly, but of equivocation. (See 
Whatcly's Logic, 9th ed., 1848, bk. iii., § 204.) 

B. In. the form Amphiboly: 

Ordinary Language: In the same sense aa 
that given under A., Logic. 

** Come, leave your schemes. 

And fine amphibolies." 

Ben. Jonson : Mapn. Lady, 1L 6. 

” If It oracle cootrary to our interest or liuinour, we 
will create an amphiboly, a double tueamug where 
there is none." — IVAiffocX : Manners of the Eng., ji. 254. 

" Making difference of the quality of the offence 
may (say they) give Just ground to tlie accused i>arty 
either to conceal the truth, or to answer with such 
amphibolies aud equivocations as may serve to hU 
own preservation.’ 1 — Hall : Cases of Conscience 

am-phi-bol'-ic* a. [Eng., &c. p amphibole ; 
-ic.J Pertaining to amphibole, containing 
amphibole ; consisting to a greater or less 
exteut of amphibole. 

am-pbib -o-llte, phib’- 6 -lyte, a. 

[Eng. omphibo(le) (q.v.) ; litc =Gr. Ai0o<> ( lithos ) 
— a stone.) 

1, Another name for Hornblende-rock (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

2. A name for a rock, called also Diabase, 
which consists of hornblende and Labradorite 
compacted together into a fine-grained com- 
pound. 

am-phib- 6 -log'-i-cal,Q. [Eng. tt 7 npZuZioZop,y ; 
-tcaZ. ] Pertaining to amphibology; of ambi- 
guous meaning. 

•* A fourth Insinuates, Ingratiates himself with aa 
amphibological siteech.” — Burton Anat. Mel., p. 611. 


boiL bo^; poiit, j<^l; cat, fpell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; tblnu this; Bin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing, 
-tion, -slon, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zlmn, -tious. -sious, -cious, -ceous = shiis. -blc, -die, &e. = bel, d^L 
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6m-phib-6-l6g'-l-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. am- 
phibological ; -k/.J In a manner to involve an 
amphibolia ; with ambiguity of meaning. 
(Johnson.) 

6m phlb 61-6 -gy, * amphib-ol-o-gie, 

tt. [In Fr. amphibologie ; Sp. and Ital. anfibo- 
login; Port, and Lat. amphibologia ; Gr. 
an<pifl o\ot ( amphibolos ) = (1) put round as 
a garment, (2) attacked from both sides, (3) 
ambiguous; A070S (logos) = word, discourse.] 
The same as Amphibolic (q.v.). 

" For goddia apeke In amphibologies, 

And Sor one sothe they tellin twenty lies." 

Chaucer ; TroU. and Cress., iv. 1,406-7. 

"Now the fallacies whereby men deceive others, and 
are deceived themselves, the ancients have divided 
into verbal ami real : of the verbal, and such as con- 
clude from mistakes of the word, there are hut two 
wort by our notation ; the fallacy of equivocation and 
amphibology.’' — Broun %c : Vulg. Frrourt. 

6m-phlb'-6l-6id, a. [Eng. amphibole, and Gr. 
efdo? (eitfos) —appearance.] Having the ap- 
pearance of amphibole. 

6m phlb’ ol-ous, a. [Eng. amphibol(y), - ons . 
In Lat. amphibolus ; Gr. apapiftoXo r ( amphi - 
dolos).] [Amphibolia.] 

1. Of actions: Doubtful, ambiguous. 

"Never was there such an amphibolous quarrel: 

both parties declaring themselves for the king, and 
making use of his name in all their remonstrances to 
justify their actions."— Howell. 

2, Of words: Susceptible of a double con- 
struction, though the meaning of each word, 
taken singly, is apparent. 

"An amphibolous sentence is one that is capable of 
two meanings, not from the double sense of any of the 
words, but from Its admitting of a double construc- 
tion."— IVhately: Logic, 9th ed. (1848), bk. ill., § 10. 

6m phib'-ol-jjr, s. [Amphibolia.] 

6m phi-br6ch, 6m phib -ra chys, $. 

[In Ger. amphibrachys; Fr. amphibraque ; Lat. 
amphibrachys; Gr. dfi<f>i/ 3 pa\vs (amphibrach us) 
— shtfrt at both ends ; ap<pi = on both sides ; 
fip^X'* (brachus) = short.] 

Pros. : A foot of three syllables, the middle 
one long, and the first and third short : * “ w , 
as in the Greek ZXatov (e-lai-on), the Latin 
a j lis j ma, or the English In | hu \ man. 

6m phi-br6ncb'-I-a, s. pi. [Gr. ap<pi (amphi) 
= on both sides ; ppayx*a ( branchia ) = (1) fins, 
(2) gills, (3) for /Jpo-yx'd (bronchia) = the bron- 
chial tubes. ] The tonsils and the parts sur- 
rounding them. (Glossogr. Nova, £c.) 

6m -phi -900-11- a, s. [Gr. apyUotXas (am- 
phikoilos) — hollowed all round, quite hollow ; 
an<pi, and koIAos (fcotlos) = hollow.] In Prof. 
Owen's classification, the first sub-order of 
Crocodilia (Crocodiles), which again is the 9th 
order of the class Reptilia,or Reptilea. (Owen: 
Palceontol.) 

6m phic' 4 m e, s. [Lat. (Pliny), from Gr. 
apy>inofjio^ (amphikomos) = (as adj.) with hair 
all round ; (as subst.) an unidentified precious 
■tone, used for divination and to inspire love.] 
Pot. : A genus of Bignoniaceas (Bignoniads). 
A. Emodi and A. argnta, both from India, are 
fine flowers. 

6m phi-co^ -mi-a, s. [Gr. dju^’ (amphi) = 
on both sides; and nooptio « (kosmios) = well- 
ordered ; koo-^ds (kosmos) = oraer. ] A genus of 
ferns, of which the typical species, A. capensis , 
is a fine tree-fern, twelve to fourteen feet high, 
growing at the Cape of Good Hope and in 
Java. (Treas. of Dot.) 

Xm-phic tjr-on -ic, a. [Eng., &c., Amphic- 
tyon; -ic.) Relating to the Ampliictyonic 
League or its members. 

" The Affairs of the whole Amphictyonic body were 
transacted by a congress. Thirlwall ; Hist. Greece, 
vol. i., ch. x. 

6m-phic-ty-6nf, s. pi. [According to the 
Greeks, from an ancient hero, Amphictyon, 
said to have founded the most celebrated of 
the Amphietyouic associations ; hut he seems 
to have been a myth invented and named 
in order to explain the existence of the 
association. Doubtless from Gr. a/u^ixriWs 
(amphiktiones') = they that dwell near, next 
neighbours ; ap<pl (amphi) = round about ; and 
KTc’fu) (ktizo) = to people a country.] Delegates 
from twelve of the atates of ancient Greece 
which entered into a league to protect the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, and to promote 
peace among the confederate states. The 
conception was a noble one, but, like the Holy 
Alliance in modem times, the performance was 
of a different character. The Amphictyonic 


League were chiefly responsible for two cruelly- 
conducted wars, and on the whole exerted 
an evil rather thau a beneficial influence. 
Besides the association whieh attained such 
celebrity, and which met in the spring at 
Delphi, and in the autumn at a temple of 
Demeter, within the pass of Thermopylae, 
there were other ancient Amphictyonies of 
lesser celebrity. 

"... a war which will be hereafter luentiotied 
between the Amphictyon* and the town of CrUsa. 
Thirlwall Hist. Greece, vol. L, ch. x. 

Am-phic’-ty-6n-y,s. [Gr. ' hutyinvovia (A»i- 
phictuonia) = (1) the Amphictyonic league or 
council; (2) a league in general.] The Am- 
phictyonic League or its council, as also any 
association of a similar character. 

" The term amphictyony. which haa probably been 
adapted to the legend, and would be more properly 
written amphictiony, denotes a body referred to a 
local centre of union.' — Thirlwall : Hist. Greece, vol. 
L (183d), ch. X., p. 374. 

am -phid, s. [Gr. dptpi (amphi) = around. ] 
Chem. : A name applied by Berzelius and 
others to any compound consisting of an acid 
and a base. It is opposed to Haloid (q.v.). 

am phi de§ ma, s. [Gr. ap^i — on both 
sides ; 6eV/ua = a bond.] 

Zool. : A genus of orbicular, bivalve mol- 
lusks, with long siphons, and a large tongue- 
shaped foot. (Van der Hoeven.) 

am-phig -a mous, a. [Gr. = on both 
sides, or doubtful ; and yap os = marriage.] 

Bot, : Having no trace of sexual organa. 
(De Candolle .) 

am phi -gas-tri-a, s. pi. [Gr. dn<pi (amphi) = 
on both sides ; and plur. of 7a<rrp«ov (jjfasinon) 
= a sausage ; dimin. from yamijp (paster) = the 
belly.] 

Bot. : Stipule-like appendages at the base 
of the leaves of various Juugermannias. 

am -phi-gene, s. [Gr. df*<pi (amphi) = on 
both sides, and ytwdu>(gennao) = to engender, 
to produce ; so called from the erroneous belief 
that it had cleavage on both sides. ] A mineral, 
the same as Leucite (q.v.). 

6m-phig-en-ous, a. [Gr. dpt^l (amphi) = on 
both sides ; 7evMx<o (gennao) = to engender.] 
Bot. : Growing all around an object. 

1 6m-phig'-en-yte, s. [From amphigene 
(q '•■>] The name given in the parts around 
Vesuvius to a lava occurring there which has 
thickly disseminated through it grains of am- 
phigene. (Dana.) 

* 6m-phi-hex-a-he -draJ, a. [In Fr. am- 

phihexaidre : from Gr. ap<pi (amphi) = on both 
sides, ou two sides; and hexahedral, from 
hexahedron = a cube, oot a hexagoQal figure.] 
Crystaflog. ; Hexahedral in two directions ; 
terminating in each of two directions with a 
hexahedron or cubical figure. ( Cleaveland , 
quoted by IVebster.) 

6m-phir~6-gite, s. [Gr. apHpiXoyot (amphi- 
logos) = disputed, disputable: *p<pi ( amphi) = 
on hoth sides ; A070S (logos) = . . discourse.] 

A doubtful mineral, if mineral it be, called 
also didymite, and provisionally placed by 
Dana under Muscovite. It was formerly called 
talcose schist, and Dana believea it probably 
only a mica, schist. 

6m-phil'-o-gy, S. [Gr. api<pt\o^ia. (amphilo- 
gia) — dispute, debate, doubt: dp<pi (amphi) 
= un botli sides, and Ai^ov (lotion) = an 
announcement ; A070S (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] Equivocatiou ; ambiguity of speech. 
(Johnson.) 

6m-phlm'-a-9er, S. [Lat. amphima crus ; Gr. 
dptplpaKpos (amphimakros), as substantive = 
an amphimac.er; as adj. = long at both ends : 
dfi<pi (amphi) = on both sides ; /la* pdv (makros) 
= large, long. ] 

rrosody: A foot consisting of three syllables, 
the first long, the second short, and the third 
long : as Gr. eune»% (eumenes), Lat. dejluunt 
and Eng. slumbering. (Glossogr. Nova, &c.) 

am-phl-ox'-i-dm, s. pi. [From amphioxus 
(q v.).] A family of fishes, which Owen makes 
the only one under his first sub-order Plmryn- 
gabranchii, or Girrhostomi, of his Order I., 
Dermopteri. Huxley regards it as the only 
family under hia sixth and last order of fishes, 
the Pharyngobranchii. [Amphioxus.] 


am-phi-ox'-us, s. [Gr. a/i<pi (amphi) = 0 n 
both sides ; (orus) = sharp. So designated 
because it tapers at both ends.] A genue of 
fishes of an organisation so humble, that the 
first specimen discovered was believed by 
Pallas to be a slug, and was described by him 
as the Limax lanceolatus. It is now called 
Amphioxus lanceolatus. It js found in the 
Archipelago, and is a member also of th* 
British fauna. [Amphioxida:.] 

" . . . 80 lowly organised as the Jancelet, or am- 
phioxus."^ Darwin ; Descent of Man, voL L, pt. i.,ch. vi. 

am-phi-pneust'-a, am'-phi-pneustg, 

s. pi. [Gr. (amphi) — on both sides, and 
TTveo) (pneo), fut. nvevaofiat (pneusomai) = to 
breathe. Double-breathers.] 

ZooL : An old order of tailed amphibians 
which^retain the gills through life. 

am-pbi pod, 6m -phi pode (sing.), 6m- 
phip -od a, am'-phi pods, am’ phi- 
podes (pl.) t s. [From Gr. ap<f>i (amphi) = 
on both sides ; rroiis (pous) — genit. no Sov 
(podos) = foot ; no So. (poda) = feet. Having 
feet on both sides.] 

A. Sing.: An animal belonging to the 
Crnstaceous order Amphipoda. [See plural.] 

B. Plur. : An order of Crustaceans, con- 
sisting of species provided with feet both for 
walking and swimming. They live in the 
water, or burrow in the sand, or are parasitic 
upon fish. When they swim they lie on their 
side. Some, when on shore, leap with agility. 
The order consists of two families, the Hy- 
peridae and the Gammarida, 

6m-phip'-6-dal, a. [Amphipod.] The same 
as amphipodous (q.v.). 

6m-phip'-o-dan, s. [Amphipod.] Any in- 
dividual of the Amphipoda. 

am-phip'-od~ous, a. [Eng. amphipod ; -ous.] 
Pertaining to the Amphipoda (q.v.). 

6m-phip'-rl on, s. [Gr. dp<pi (amphi) — on 
both sides, and npiuv (prion) — a saw. ] A 
genus of fishes belonging to the order Acan- 
thopterygii, and the family Scitenid®. 

am-phip'-ro-style, s. [In Fr. amphiprostyle ; 
Port, amphyprostylo ; Ital. anfiprostilo ; Lat 
amphiprostylos ; all from Gr. at*(t>tnp 6 (ni>\o$ 
(amphiprostulos) = having a double prostyle : 
ap<pi (amphi) = on both sides, and TrpocxeAos 
(prostulos) = having pillars io front ; npo (pro) 
= before, and o-ti-Aos (stulos) = a pillar. J 

Arch. : A temple having a portico at either 
end ; a temple with pillars before and behind^ 
but none ou the sides. (Glossogr. Nova.) 

6m phi-sar-ca, s. [Gr. aptpi (amphi) = on 
all sides ; and <rap£ (sara;), genit. trapKo? (sar- 
kos) = flesh.] A name applied to fruits which 
are syncarpous, superior, dry externally, in- 
dehiscent, many-celled, and pulpy internally. 
(Bindley.) 

6m-phis-b80'-na, s. [Lat., from Gr. dfKpitr- 
ftaiva (amphisbaina) = a serpent found in 
Libya, fabled to have two heads, and in con- 
sequence to be able to move equally well in 
either direction. Gr. dp<pi<; (amphis) — at or on 
both sides ; fiat* u> (feaino) = to walk, to step,] 

1. Myth. : The fabled snake of the Greeks 
and Romans just described. 

" With complicated mousters head and tail. 

Scorpion and asp and amphisbeena dire." 

Milton : P. L., bk. x., 623-4. 

2. Zool. : A serpent-like genus of lizards, 
formerly classed with the Opliidia. The 
species are American. They feed on insects, 
and are often seen in the vicinity of ant-hills. 

am-phis-bse'-m-dse, s. pi. [From the typi- 
cal genus Amjihisbeena (q.v.).] The family of 
Saurians, of which the genus Ainphisbana is 
the type. They are cylindrical, vermiform ani 
mals, with their heads no thicker than their 
necks, and their tails exceedingly short. 
Their eyes are small, and sometimes com 
cealed. Only in the genus Chiiotes are there 
visible limbs. Most of the species come 
from America. 

6m-pbis -9i-an£, 6m-phis'-9i-i, *. pi. 

[Lat amphiscii, from Gr. d/u^to-Kio? (amphi*- 
fctos), as adj. = throwing a shadow botli ways ; 
dfi<pi (amphi) = on both sides, and ama (sfcia) = 
a shadow. ] Those who live in that part of the 
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world where, at one season of the year, their 
ahadows fall northward, and at another south- 
ward. la other words, the people residing 
within the tropics. 

Am-phls'-Ien cock'-a-tr^e, s. [Fr. am- 
phiscien = tropical (see Amphiscians), and 
Eng. cockatrice.] 

Her. : A name for the mythic animal called 
the Basilisk, which resembles a cockatrice, 
but is two-headed ; the second head being 
affixed to its taiL (Gloss, of Her.) 

&m-phis -l-le, Am phys'-y- le, s. [Gr. 
( amphi ) = on both sides; second element 
doubtful.} 

Zool. : A genus of fishes of the order Acan- 
tliopterygii and the family F is tu lari (lie. They 
have the back covered witli large scaly platea. 
Locality, the lodiaa Ocean. 

Am phi sper' mi-um, s. [Gr. dp4>i (amphi) 
= on both sides, on all sides ; aad cnreppa 
(sperma) = a seed.] 

Bot. : Prof. Link’s name fora pericarp, which 
ia of the same figure as the seed it contains. 

&m phis to ma, s. [Gr. dp<}>C (amphi) = 
on both sides ; a-ropa (stoma) = mouth.] A 
genus of parasitic worms, which have two 
minute apertures like mouths, one at each 
end of their body. 

Am phis -y-le, $. [Amphisile.] 

Am-phlth'-a-lite, s. [In Sw. amfithalit. 
From Gr. apapiOaXfc (amphitkales) = (l) bloom- 
ing on both sides ; (2) flourishing, abounding, 
rich: du<pi (amphi) = on both sides; Od\eiv 
( thahin ) = 2 aor. mf. of 0d\\oi ( thallo ) = to 
abound, to be luxuriant. Dana saya that it 
is so called because it is usually surrounded 
by other beautiful minerals, though unattrac- 
tive itself.] A sub- translucent mineral, of a 
milk-white color. Composition : Phoaphoric 
acid, 30 06; alumina, 48 60 ; magnesia, r&5 ; 
lime, 576 ; and water, 12-47. It occura in 
Sweden. 

Am-phl-the -a-tral, a. [Eng. amphitheatre ; 
♦a l. In Ger. ampkitkeatrisck ; Fr. ampki- 
thb&tral ; from Lat. amphitheatrolis.] Per- 
taining to an amphitheatre ; resembling aa 
amphitheatre. (Tooke.) 

Am-phi-the'-a-tre, s. [Io Dan., Dut., A 
Ger. amphitheater; Fr. ampkithedtre ; Sp. & 
Ital. anfitcairo ; Port, amphitheatre ; Lat. am- 
phitheatrum. From Gr. ap.<}H6tdrpov (ampki- 
theatron ) : opgn (amphi) — on both sides, and 
Karpov (theatron) = a theatre, from 0edo/ue» 
(tkeaomai) — to see.] 

I. As the name implies, a double theatre. 
The ancient theatres were nearly semi- 
circular in shape ; or, more accurately, they 
were half ovals, so that an amphitheatre, 
theoretically consisting of two theatres, placed 
with their concavities meeting each other, 
was, loosely speaking, a nearly circular, or, 
more precisely, an oval building. Amphi- 
theatres were first constructed of wood, but 
in the time of Augustus stoae began to ba 
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employed. The place where the exhibitions 
took place was called the arena (Lat. = sand), 
because it was covered with sacd or sawdust. 
The part next the arena was called podium, 
and was assigned to the emperor, the senators, 
and the ambassadors of foreign nationa. It 
was separated from the arena by an iron rail- 
ing and by a canal. Behind it rose tiers of 
aeats, the first fourteen, which were cushioned, 
being occupied by the eqvites. and the rest, 
which were of bare stone, being given over to 
the eommoG people. Except when it rained, 


or was exceedingly hot, the amphitheatre was 
uncovered. Among the sights were combats 
of wild beaats and gladiator fights. The 
Romans built amphitheatres wherever they 
went. Remains of them are still to be found 



PLAN OF THE COLISEUM. 

1. Section of ground plan. 2. Section of first floor. 

S. Section of second floor. 4. Section of highest gallery. 

in Great Britain at Cirencester, Silcheater 
and Dorchester ; but the most splendid ruins 
existing are those of the Coliseum at Rome, 
which was said to have held 87,000 people. 

" Conceive a man placed in the hurning Iron chair at 
Lyons, amid the insults and mockeries of a crowded 
amphitheatre, and still keeping his seat ; or stretched 
upon a grate of iron, over coals of Are. and breathing 
out his soul among the exquisite sufferings of such a 
tedious execution, rather than renounce nis religion 
or blaspheme his Saviour,-— Addison. 

2. The upper gallery in a theatre. Io Eng- 
land, the front seata in auch galleiy. 

3. Fig. : The place or 6cene of any conteat or 
performance; alao, a valley resembling an 
amphitheatre in shape. 

4 . Gardening: 

(a) The disposition* of trees or shrubs in ao 
amphitheatric form ; their arrangement for 
this purpose on a slope, or with the smaller 
ones io front, so as to make it appear as if 
they were growing on a alope. 

(&) The arrangemeat of turf in an amphi- 
theatric form. 

am phi the at ric, am - phi - the - At'- 
ri-cal, a. [Lat. ampikitheatvicns = pertain- 
ing to an amphitheatre.] 

1. Pertaining to an amphitheatre ; exhibited 
in an amphitheatre. 

•‘In their am phi theatrical clxdiatures, the lives of 
captives lay at the mercy of the vulgar."— Oayton 
Xotes on D. Quia., iv. 21. 

2. In form resembling an amphitheatre. 

”. . . the name of bay is justified, as applied to 
this grand amphitheatrical depression."— Darwin 
Voyage round the World, ch. xix. 

Am-phi-the-at -ri cal-ly, odv. [Eng. am- 
phitheatrical; -ly .] In* the form of an amphi- 
theatre. (IForcesfer.) 

am -phi- there, s. The English term corre- 
sponding to the word Amphitherium (q.v). 

", . . we must travel to the antipodes for myrme- 
cobians, the nearest living analogue to the amphitheres 
and spalocotheres of our oolitic strata." — Owen: 
Classific. of Mammalia, p. 55 

am phi-the-ri'-I dae, 5. pi [Amphithe- 
riiim.] A family of fossil mammals classed 
by Owen with the Insectivora, but possessing 
some marsupial affinities. 

am-phi-ther'-i-um, s. [Or. dp4>i (amphi)- 
on both sides, here = doubtful ; Bgpiov (therion) 
=a beast, especially one of the kind hunted ; 
dimin. of Ogp ( tker ) = a wild beast. So called 
by Blainville from the difficulty of placing it, 
there having been discussions whether it was 
a mammal, a reptile, or even a fish.] A genus 
of fossil mammalia, founded by Blainville 
from a fossil iaw found in Oxfordshire in the 
Stonesfield slate, a sub-division of the Lower 
Oolite. The A. Prevostii was examined by 
Cuvier in 1818, noticed by Buckland in 1823, 
and figured by Prevost in 1825. There is a 
second species, the A. Broderipil of Owen 

Am-phi-tri -te, Am- phi -trite, s. [In 

Ger., Ac., Amphitrite; Lat. Amphitrite ; Gr. 

' \p.<pnpnr\ (Amphitrite) — (1) the wife of Posei- 
don (Neptune), (2) the sea.] 

I. Classic Myth. (See the etym.) 

” Or some enormous whale the god may send 
(For many such on Amphitrite attend)." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, hk. v., 538-9. 


2. Zool. : A genus of animals belonging to 
the class Annelida, and the order Tubicola. 
They have golden-colored bristles, arranged 
like combs, or a crowa, in one or more rowa, 
on the anterior part of the head. There are 
very numerous tentacula round their nioutha 
Some form light tubes, which they carry 
along with them. 

3. Astron. : A a asteroid, the twenty-ninth 
found. It was discovered by Marth and Pog- 
son March 1, 1S54, the date on which BeUona 
was first seen by Luther. 

dm phit rop al, a. [Gr. dp<t>i (amphi)=on 
both sides, and rpo m] (trope) — a turning 
round or about, or rpoTroy (fropos) — a turn 
rpeVto (trepo) to turn.] 

Bot. : Curved round the hody to which it 
belongs. (Lindhy.) 

amphitropal embryo, $. An embryo 
so curved as to have both apex and radicle 
presented to the hilum, as in Reseda. 

Am phit'-rop ous, a. [Amphitropal.) 

Bot. : A term used ia describing the ovule* 
of plaots. 

An amphitropous ovule: One whose foraminal 
and chalazal ends are transverse with respect 
to the hilum, which is connected with the 
latter by a short raphe. (Lindley.) 

Am phit -ry on, $. [Gr. ’Aji<fKTpiW (Any- 
phitruon) = a king of Thebes, the son of 
Alcaeus and IlipporaenS.) 

1. Lit. : [See Etym.]. 

2. Fig. : A host, the giver of a banquet. 

Am'-phi-type* s. [Gr. dp4>i (amjihi) = on 
both sides; nbroy (riipos)= type.] An applica- 
tion of the calotype process, negative aad poai- 
tive pictures being produced at once. 

am-phi um -a, s. [Gr. dptfri (amphi) - on 
both sides ; the second elemeot is said to be 
a corr. of Gr. TreeOpa (pneuma) — breath, for 
these animals have both gills and lungs.] 

Zool. : The type genus of the family Am- 
phiumidae. They have exceediagly elongated 
bodies, with the legs and feet but slightly de- 
veloped. One species (the A. tridactylum) has 
three toes, another (the A. means) has but two. 

Am-phi-um'-i-dse, s. pi. [Amphiuma.] 

Zool. : A family of Urodelian Amphibia, 
chiefly from North America, [Amphiuma.] 

Am-phod'-el-ite, s. [In Sw. amphodelit.] A 
mineral, a variety of Aoorthite. Its color 
is reddish-grey or dingy peach-blossom red. 
It is found in Sweden and Finland. It ii 
called also Lepolite. 

Am phor a (Lat.), t am-phor (Eng.), *. 
[Ger., Port., Ac., amphora; Fr. amphore , from 
Lat. amphora ; Gr. apufropev? (amphoreus) ; cf. 
A.S. amber.] 

I. Among the Romans : 

I. A two-handled vessel, geaerally made of 
clay, and used for holding wine, oil, honey, or 
even the skeletons or ashes of the dead.* 



AMPHORAE. 


2. A liquid measure, containing 48 sectarl, 
or nearly six galloos. The Greek amphoreus 
held nearly nine. The capacity of the Saxon 
a mbra is unknown. 

"... which forbade all senators and sons of 
senators from being the owners of a ship of the hurden 
of more than 800 amphorae.”— Arnold : Rome, ch. xllL 

II. Bot. : A genus of diatomaceous plants. 

am phor al, a. [Eng., Ac., amphora; -a/.] 
Pertaining to or resembling aa amphora. 

Am-phor' 10, a. [Eng., Ac., amphora; *ie.) 
Resembling ao amphora. 
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ampithoe— amplitude 


amphoric resonance, 5. 

Med. : A aouud as of oae blowiag ioto an 
amphora, bottle, or smaller vessel, heard in 
certain circumstances in auscultation of the 
longs. 

&m-pith'-6-e, am-phith'-o-e, s. [From 
Ampliithoe, one of the Nereids.] 

Zaol. : A genus of Amphipodous Crustaceans. 

&m'-ple, Q. [In Fr. ample; Sp. amplio; Port. 
amplo ; ltal. ampio. From Lat. ampins .] 

L Large, wide, great Used specially — 

1. 0/ material things or 0 / space : 

(a^ Spacious, roomy ; widely extended. 

aa . . . and all the people in that ample hoiia." 

Spentcr : F. Q. t III. xL 49. 

,a And Mycalessia’s amp!e piny plain.” 

Pope : B on icr » Iliad, bit. il„ 59a 
aa Their cliffs above and ample bay below." 

Jbid., (58 L 

* a An ample forest, or a fair domain." 

Ibid., bk. XL, 223, 2C-L 

(b) Large in material bulk. 

"O'er the smooth surface of an ample crag." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ill 

2. Of the mind or spirit : Great intellectu- 
ally, morally, or both ; of vast courage. 

aa Thy soul as ample as thy bounds are small, 
Endur'st the brunt, and dar'st defy them alL" 

Co wper : Expostulation. 

3. Of wealth or its distribution : 

(а) Large in amount. 

"The other fifteen were to be unplaced noblemen 
and gentle.uen of ample fortune and high character." 
—Macaulay : Birt. Eng., ch. it 

(б) Liheml ; muniticeot. 

" Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 

And all fair Lesbos' blissful seats contain." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hk. xxlv., 585-A 
*’ When men lived In a grander way. 

With ampler hospitality." 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn ; Prelude 

4. Of style in speaking or writing : Copious, 
diffuse ; not concise. 

* a His confessions during his Imprisonment were free 
and ample."— Froude : Birt. Eng. , pt it,vot iii„ ch. xiv. 

1L Fully sufficient, if oot even more than 
enough. 

. . ample and concloaive evidence." — Darwin: 
Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. i 
aa F>reign nations did ample Justice to hi* great 
qualities. — Macaulay : Birt, Eng., ch. XL 

U Crabb says of the difference between 
ample, spacious , and capacious ; “ Ample is 
figuratively employed for whatever is extended 
in quantity ; spacious is literally used for 
whatever is extended in space ; capacious is 
literally and figuratively employed to express 
extension in both quantity and space. Stores 
are ample, room is ample, an allowance is 
ampje ; a ioom, a house, or a garden, is spa- 
cious ; a vessel or hollow of any kind is 
cojxicious ; the soul, the mind, and the heart 
are capacious. What is ample suffices and 
satisfies ; it imposes no constraint. What is 
spacious is free and open ; it does not confine. 
What is capacious readily receives and con- 
tains ; it is liberal and generous.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon .) 

&m'-ple-ness, s. [Eng. ample ; -ness.] The 
quality of beiug ample. 

" Impossible it is for a person of my condition to 
produce any thing in proportion either to the ample- 
nest of the body you represent, or of the places you 
bear.” — South. 

ftm plex-a -tlen, s. [Lat. amplexus = an 
embracing ; amplector = to embrace.] An 
embrace. 

. . the amplexation of those sacred feet. , . ' 
—Bp. Ball : Contempt on the Resurrection. 

am-plex-i-caul, t am-plex i caul‘-ent, 

a. [Lat. amplector = to embrace, aud caul is 
— the stem of a plant.] 



AMPLEXICAUL LEAVES. 

1. Germander Speedwell ( Veronica Chanur>lrys\. 

2. Hcnbit Dead Nettle {Laminin ampltxicaule ). 
a Elecampane (Inula Bclenium). 

Bot. : Embraciag the stem, clasping the 


stem ; as tha base of the leaves in aome cases 
does. Example, Hyoscyamua niger. (LindXey, 
&c.) 

am -pll-ate, v.t. [In Sp. & Port, ampliar ; 
ltal. ampliare; fiom Lat. amplio.'] To maka 
wider, to extend, to enlarge. 

" He shall look upon it, not to traduce or extenuate, 
hut to explain and dilncidate, to add and a mpliatc.'" 
— Browne. 

t ampli-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. ampliation ; Sp. 
ampliation ; Port ampliagao ; ltal. amplia- 
zione; from Lat. umpliatio.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Eolargemeot, extension. 

aa Odious matters admit not of *n ampliation, but 
ought to be restrained and interpreted in the mildest 
sense. " — A yl iffes Pa rergon. 

2. Ditfuseness ; amplification of style. 

aa The obecurity of the snhject, and the prejudice and 
prepossession of most reader*, may plead excuse for 
auy anipliations or repetitions that may be found, 
whilst I labour to express myself plain aud fulL“— 
Bolder, 

B. Imw : Deferring of judgment till a case 
has been more fully examined. 

II Amplification is now generally used in 
it3 stead. 

-pli-f l-cate, v.t. [In Sp. & Port ampli- 
Jicar; ltal. amplificare ; from Lat amplified. ] 
To amplify, to enlarge, to extend. (Johnson.) 

&m-pli-f i-ca'-tion, s. [Ia Fr. amplification ; 
Sp. amplification ; Port amplificagao ; ltal. 
amplificazione ; from Lat amplification 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : Enlargement or extension of space, 
or of a material object Specially, an enlarge- 
ment of the ordioary size of an objact by the 
aid of the microscope. 

"The degree of the amplification of the oue-fiftieth 
object-glass made for me. . . "—Beale: Bioplasm 

(1872), § a 

2. Specially: In the aama sense as No. II. 
(RJiet.y 

"... elaborate amplifications, in which epithet 
rises above epithet in wearisome climax.” — Macaulay : 
Birt. Eng., ch. vi. 

II. Rhet. : A deaeent to minuta particulars 
in a narrativa, so as to leogthen it unduly ; 
the presentation of a subject in maay lights, 
when a smaller number would better answer 
the purpose ; the employment of a multitude 
of words where a few would be more effective ; 
copiousness of laaguage. 

am'-pli-f ied, pa. par. [Amplify.] 

&m-pllfi^er, * am -ply-f^-er, s. [Eog. 
amplify ; -er. ] 

1. Oue who enlarges any space or any 
material object. 

" . . . the wtmderfull tyranny which should 

folowe in y« great cytie Rome wberof they were the 
fyrst amplyf yen."— Bale : English Votaries, pt ii., 
PreL 

2. Oae who nses amplification in rhetoric. 
[Amplification.] 

" Dorillaus could need no amplifier’s mouth for the 
highest- point of praise." — Sidney. 

am'-pli-fy, v.t. &i. [Ia Fr. amplifier. From 
Lat. ampins — ample ; facio — to make.] 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To enlarge or expend a space, any mate- 
rial substance, or an object of sense. Spec., 
to enlarge tha siza of an object by the aid of 
tha microscopa ; or to increase souad by re- 
flection from a concave mirror. 

“ All concaves that proceed from more narrow to 
more broad, do amplify the sound at the coming out" 
—Bacon. 

2. To ealarge or extend anything not mate- 
rial ia its composition. 

(a) Generally : 

" . . . i* uot meet 
That I did amplify my Judgment iu 
Other conclusions?" 

Shakcsp. : cynbeline, L a 
" I tell thee. feUo w. 

Thy general Is my lover I have been 

The book of his good acta ; whence men have read 

His fame unparsllel'd, haply amplified." 

Shakesp. : CorioL, v. 2. 

(b) Specially : la the same sense as No. II. 

" He further supposes that these brief notices were 
amplified hj the historians, upon their own con- 
jectures." — Lewis : Credibility of the Early Roman 
Birt. (TS55), ch. xii., pt ii., § 19, voL it, p. 95. 

IL Technically: 

Rhet. : To enlarge oq any subject ; to descend 
to minute particulars in a narrative ; to use a 
superfluity of arguments ia a debata ; to em- 


ploy a diffuse ness of style in writing ; to exag, 
gerate. 

B. Intransitivt : 

1. To speak or write diffusely. 

aa I have (as I think I formerly told you! • very good 
opinion of Mr. Rowe's sixth book of Lucan ; indeed, hr 
amplifies too much, as well as Brehoeuf, the fauioiu- 
Frencn imitator."— Pope : Letter to U. Cromwell (l'lOj, 

T It is sometimes followed by on. 

,a When you affect to amplify on the former branches 
of a discourse, you will often lay a necessity upon 
yourself of contracting the latter, and preveut your- 
self in the most importsnt part of your design."— 
Watts: Loffick. 

2. To exaggerate ; to speak or write liyper- 
bolically. 

" Homer amplifies, not invents ; and as there was 
really a people called Cyclopean*, to they might be 
men of great stature, or giants." — Pope's Odyssey. 

&m'-pll-fy-mg ? pr. par. [Amplifv.] 

&m'-plt-tude, s. [In Fr. k Port, amplitude ; 
Sp. amplitud ; ltal. amplitudine. From Lat 
amplitudo = (i.) width, breadth, size, bulk, 
(ii.) Of moral qualities, &c. ; (1) greatness ; ( a 2) 
dignity, grandeur ; (3) Rhetoric, copiousness. 
From ampins = ample.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

L Of space or of material things: 

1. Width, breadth, extent. 

" Whatever I look upon, within the ompfifud* of • 
heaven aud earth, la evidence of human ignorance."— 
OlanuiUe. 

2. Size, bulk, largeness, greatness. 

"Men should learn how severe • thing the true 
Inquisition of nature is, aixl accustom themselves, by 
the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds to the 
amplitude of the world, and not reduce the world to 
the narrowness of their minds." — Bacon. 

"... the amplitude of the largest is probably *- 
hundred times that of the smaUest."— Tyndall: Frag. 

• of Science, Srd ed., viL 137. 

IL Of the mind : Breadth, comprehensive- 
ness, capacity, greatness, largeness. 

"But in truth that amplitude and acuteness of 
intellect, . . .'—Macaulay : Birt. Eng., ch. vii. 

"... amplitude of comprehension . . —Ibid., 
ch. xlv. 

HL Of the position or resources of an indi- 
vidual or a community : 

(a) Power, splendour, dignity. 

aa . . . hut in the great frame of kingdoms and 
commonwealths, it is the power of princes or estates 
to add amplitude and greatness to their kingdom* 
Bucon: Essay*, Cie. and Mor., ch. xxix. 

(b) Sufficiency, abundance, or over-abun- 
dance. 

IV, Copiousness, soperabundance of words. 

"Yon should say every thing which has a proper 
and direct tendency to this end : always proportioniu# 
the amplitude of your matter, and the fulness of your 
discourse, to your great design ; the length of your 
time, to the convenience of your hearers.” — H'aff*: 
Logick. 

B. Technically : 

L Nat. Phil. : Breadth, width, extent 
(Used specially of anything which oscillates 
or vibrates.) 

"Technically speaking, the amplitudes of the oscil- 
lations are increase^." — Tindall: Frag, of Science, 
3rd ed., viiL, 2, p. 176. 

"... to determine hy measure the amplitudes 
nf the vihrations of particles of air m a wave of sc und “ 
—Prof. Airy: Sound (1868), p. 148. 

" But the ultimate amplitude of the recoil Is toon 
attained."— Tyndall: Frag, of Science, 3rd ed.. 1 ., 24. 
IL Gunnery: The amplitude of the range of 
a projectile is the distance it traverses mea- 
sured along the horizontal line snhteoding the 
parabolic curve along which it moved ic its 
flight. It is now iu general more simply 
termed the range of a gun. 

m. Asfron. : The angular distaoce from the 
east point of a heavenly body at the moment 
of its rising, or from the west point at the 
instant when it aets. Depending, as it does, 
on the declination of the heavenly body and 
the latituda of the place, the sice of the 
ampbtnde is equal to tha sine of the decl' na- 
tion, divided by tha cosine of the latiti de 
The amplitude of the fixed stars remains in- 
altered doring the year ; that of the sun on 
the contrary, greatly varies : standing at 
nothingat the vernal aud antumual equinoxes, 
and 39° 44' in the latitude of London at the 
summer and winter solst.eea. Amplitude, 
measured when the sun or a star rises, is called 
ortive, or eastern ; and that when it sets, 
occiduous, or western. If a star rise north of 
the east point, its ortive amplitude is northern, 
and its occiduous amplitude southern, and 
vice versd. The azimuth of a heavenly body 
ia the complement of its amplitude. 

Magnetic amplitude is an amplitude measured 
not from tha true, but from the magnetic east 
or west. 


fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sin, marine ; go, pot,, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a, ew = u* 
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amplitude compass, s. A compass 
designed to aid in measuring the amplitude of 
the sun or other celestial body at its rising or 
aettiug. 

&na-ply» fldu- [Eng. ample; -ly.] 

1. Largely, liberally. 

'* For whose well-beiug. 

So amply, and with nauds bo liberal. 

Thou hast provided aJi things." 

Mi&on : P. L., hk. via 

2. Quite, completely. 

" But ahallow cisterns yield 
A scanty short supply ; 

The rooming sees them amply fill'd. 

At evening they are dry.' 

Cowper ; Guion't Living I Voter. 

” The pledge which he had given had therefore been 
amply redeemed . " — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

3. Copiously ; in detail. 

" Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, 
and with ali the force aod elegance of wortu; others 
must lw cast into shadows, that is, passed over in 
•iieuce, or hut faintly touched."— Dryden: Dufrexnoy. 


* arnpt man, s. [Sw. amtman ; Da». antmand 
= bailiff.] The custodian of a castle. (ScoJcfc.) 

" Before my departing. 1 took an attestation from 
the amp’man of the castle, of the good order and dis- 
cipline that was kept by us there. "—Monro's Exped., 
pt. ii., 9, 10. 


S,m' pul, *&m'~pdl-$r (Eng.), 5,m -pul-la 

(Lat.), s . (Ampulla has the pL ampulla . ) [A. S. 
am.pv.lle, ampoUe, ampelle = a vial, bottle, or 
flagon ; Fr. ampoule; Sp. and FtaL ampolla ; 
Port, empola ; all from Lat ampulla = a nearly 
globular vessel ; a glass or earthenware flask 
bellying oat like a jug, used especially to hold 
unguents, perfumes, Ac. Perhaps from amp 
= amb, ambi , Gr. ap.<pi — around, and Lat. 
olla = a pot or jar.] [Amphora.] 

A. In the forms ampul, ampoly, and ampulla : 


Eccles. : One of 
the sacred veasels 
nsed at the altar. 
Such vials were 
employed for hold- 
ing the oil for 
chrismation, as 
also that for cou- 
aecration, corona- 
tion, enclosing 
the relics of saints 
and similar pur- 
poses. [See Am- 
pulla. ] 



AMPULLE. 


“ And ala he in hie celie Bate. 

He saw a fend ga bi the gate. 

And boystea on him sell he bare. 

And ampolia also leehe ware." 

MS. Coll. Med., Edinb. {Boucher.) 
B, In the form ampulla only : 

L Biol. : Any membranous bag shaped like 
s leathern bottle. 


IL Specially : 

1. A no t. : A dilatation occurring in each of 
tha semi-circular canals of tha ear. 


** Each is dilated at one end into an ampulla of 
more than twice the diameter of the tube ." — Todd A 
Boimnan : Physiol. Anat., ii., p. 74. 

III. Botany : 

1. One of the little flaska composed of 
metamorphosed leaves found on certain water- 
plants, such as Utricularia. It is called also 
Ascidinm (q.v.). 

2. A spongiole of a root. 


** Amongst the cruisers It was complained that their 
surgeons were too active in amputating fractured 
members.''— Wiseman: Surgery. 

2. Gardening : To prune trees, 
am-pu-ta-ted, pa. par, & a. [Amputate.] 


Am'-pu -tasting, pr. par . , a. , &s. [Amputate.] 

dm pu-ta-tion, s. Eng. amputate; -tow.] 
In Ger. & Fr. amputation ; Port, amputagao ; 
ItaL amputasume ; all from Lat. amputatio = 
a cuttiug or lopping off ; amputo = to cut 
away or off. ] 

1. Surgery : The act of cutting off a limb, 
or a portion of a limb. 

“Amputation is not un frequently advisable in order 
to prevent the occurrence of gangrene." — Miller : 
Surgery (1864). p. 149. 

2. Gardening: The pruning or dressing of 
vines, Ac. (Vyche, 1758.) 

* Am'-pute, v.t. [Lat. amputo.] [Amputate.] 
To cut off. (Cockeram.) 


am'-pyx, s. [Gr. 
or fillet.] 

1. A band or 
fillet used by the 
ancient Greek and 
Roman women for 
binding their front 
hair ; a head-band ; 
a snood. 

2. A similar head- 
band for elephants 
and horses. Homer 
describes the ateeds 
of the god of war 
as thus adorned. 


afxirut (ampux) = a band 



AMPYX. 


am ri' ta, s. A a. [Sanac. amrut = the water 
of immortality, nectar ; amar =. immortal : 
a, like the Gr. a, priv., and mruta = dying ; 
cognate with Lat. morior = to die ; mors — 
death.] 

A. As subst : The ambrosia of the Hindoo 
gods. 

B. is adj. : Immortal ; conferring immor- 
tality, or bearing fruits that do so. 

"The divine Amrita tree 
That blesses heaven's inhabitants 
With fruits of immortality. " 

Moore : Light of the Harem. 


Xms-dor'-fl-ans, s. pi. [From Nicholas 
Aiusdovf, their leader.] 

Church Hist. : A German Protestant aect in 
the sixteenth century who, with their chief, 
are said to have maintained that good works 
are not only unprofitable, but are obstacles to 
salvation. Amsdorf made this assertion io the 
heat of controversy, and does not seem to have 
meant much more by it than to enforce the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul, “ that a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the 
law '* (Roiu. iii. 28). 

*am'-Sh£ck, v.t. [HAMaHACKET.] (Scotch.) 


am-ao'-ni-a, s. [Named from Charles Amson, 
a scientific* traveller in America.] 

Bot . ; A genus of plauts belonging to the 
order Apocynacefe, or Dogbanes. The species 
are pretty, and are easily propagated. They 
were introduced from North America. 


Am-pul-la-ceous, a. [Lat. a mpullaceus; 
from ampulla (q.v.)L] Pertaining to an am- 
pulla (q.v.); resembling a little flask or 
bladder. 

Iton-pul-lar'-i-a, s. [From Lat. ampulla.] a 
genus of Molluscs, of the family Paludinidae. 
Its English name is Apple-shell or Idol-sliell 
The shell is globular, with a small spire, aud 
a large ventricose body. In 1851, Mr. S. 
Woodward estimated the known species at 
fifty. In 1871, Tate made them ISO. They 
occur in South America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and India, in lakes and estuaries. 
They are fine large shells, occurring, as a rale, 
in fresh water, though species are fonnd in 
Egypt, in Lake Mareotis, which is a salt- 
water lagoon, and in India, among marine 
ahells, at the mouth of the Indus. 

&m pu tate, V.t. [In Dan. amputcre ; Fr. 
ampvter ; Port, amputar ; Lat. amputo, - ovi , , 
-a turn; puto= to prune, to cleanse. From 
the root pu, in Latin punts ; Sail sc. pH — to 
purify. ] 

1. Surgery: To cut off. (Used especially 
of a limb, or the portion of a limb.) 


* amt, s. [Ant.] 

a-muck', a-mok', a. or adv. [It has no 

* connectioo’with the English word muck; but 
is from the Jin lay am.uk = engaging furiously 
in battle, attacking with desperate resolution, 
rushing in a state of frenzy to the commission 
of indiscriminate murder. (See the def.) Ap- 
plied to an animal or a man in a state of violent 
rage. (Marsden : Malayan Diet., 1812.)] Wild, 
headlong, frenzied ; in a state of frenzy. U sed 
only in the expression To run a muck or 
amuck, which means to rush, under the in- 
fluence of opium or “ bhang ” (an intoxicating 
drug made from hemp), out of one's house 
into the street, armed with a sword, a dagger, 
or other lethal weapon, and kill every one- 
man, woman, or child — who cannot with 
sufficient promptitude escape. This maniacal 
and inhuman method of venting rage is mostly 
confined to the Malays ; or if practised by 
other races, it scarcely ever passes beyond the 
limits of the Mohammedan world. (Generally 
followed by at, sometimes with on or against .) 

&m'-U-let, s. [In D^n., Dut., A Ger. amulet ; 
Fr. amulette ; Sp., Port., A Ital. amuleto ; Lat. 


amuletum. From. Arab, hamalet = au amulet ; 
hamala — to carry.] 

L Lit . : Anything hung rouud the neck, 
placed like a bracelet on the wrist, or other- 
wise attached to tbe person, as an imagiued 
preservative against sickness, “ witchcraft," 
or other evils. 

Amulets were 
common in the 
ancient world, 
and they are so 
yet in nations 
where ignor- 
ance prevails. 

Thus an ob- 
servant visitor 
to a school in 
India may see 
many a pupil 
with a piece of 
ordinary string 
tied bracelet- amulet. 

fashion round 
one or both of 

his wrists. Tliia is an amulet, or talisman, 
which having been blessed by a Brahman, 
has then been sold for half a rupee (about a 
shilling), or even for a rupee itself, as a sure 
preservative against fever. [See Talisman, 
Charm.] 



. . the little images of the tutelar deities, even 
the earrings, probably considered as amulets or tiuis- 
iti an s, were taken away aud huried. "—Milman : Hist, 
qf Jews, 3rd ed., vol. i., p. 86. 

** How couid she thus that gem forget? 

Her mother's sainted amulet 

Byron : Bride of A bydot, ii I. 

2. Fig. : A preservative against sin. 


"... thou hadst an amulet 
In the loved image, graven on thy heart. 

Which would have saved thee from the tempter’s art" 
Moore : Laila Hookh ; Veiled Prophet. 


am-u-let'-ic, a. [Eng. amulet; -ic.] Per- 
taining to an amulet (TFe&ster.) 

t a-mur'-ca, a. [In Ital. amurca and morchia ; 
Lat. amurca ; Gr. apop^n (omorge), a/jopjn? 
amorges) = the watery part which flow's out 
when olives are pressed; oil-lees: aptpyio 
(amergo) = to pluck or pull. (Never used of 
liquids.).] Oil-lees ; a lye made of oil. 

" Though grain, that toocheth oil or fat, receiveth 
hurt, yet the steeping of it iu the dregs of oii, when it 
hegiuneth to putrefy, which they call amurca, is 
thought to assure it against worms."— Bacon : Eat. 
Hist., Cent. vii.. § 670. 


* a-mur-C 08 '-i- ty, s . [From Lat. amurca 

(q.v.).] The quality or qualities inherent in 
the lees of aoy substance. (Johnson.) 

* a-mur -cous, o, [Eng. amurca ; -ow$.] 

1. Pertaining to the lees of oil. (Ash.) 

2. Foul with the dregs of anything. 

a-mu'§-a~ble, q. [Eng. amuse; * able . In 
Fr. amusable.] Capable of being amused. 
(Mackintosh. Worcester.) 

a-mu§'e, v.i. k t. [Eng. muse, v.i. ; Fr. 
amuser — to divert ; from muser — to loiter, 
to trifle ; Ital. musart — to lounge ; Ger. 
uviissig = idle.] 

t A. Intransitive : 

1. To muse, to think, to reflect ; to be 
absent iu mind, owing to the concentration of 
the attention on the thoughts with which oua 
is occupied at the time. 

" Or in some pathless wilderness amusing, 

Fiuckiog the mossy hark of some old tree.* 

Lee : Lucius Junixu Brutus, 1. 2. 

B, Transitive: 

* I. To causa to muse ; to occupy or eugaga 
tha attention, aud consequently to divert it 
from other objects. 

"Being amuse* with grief, fear, aud fright, he 
couid not find a house/'— Fuller : Ch. Hut. of Britain, 
bk ix., § 14. 

"Such a religion as should afford both sad aud 
eolernn objects to amuse aud affect the peusive part of 
the souL"— South: Sermons. 

*2. To keep a person from departing, or from 
acting, by telling him some frivolous story 
which causes him to lose his time and hi:; 
opportunity ; to delude by vain promises, or 
expectations, or pretences ; to cheat, to de- 
ceive. 

" Bishop Henry, ou the other side, amttssd her w\th 
dubious answers, and kept her in sunpeuse for some 
days. Swift : Character of K. Stephen. 

"And then for the Pharisees, whom our Savtouj 
represents os the very vilest of men, and the greatest 
of cheats ; we hnve them armfriny the world with pre- 
tences of a more refined devotion, while their heart 
waa at that time iu their neighbour's coffcra.”— South 
Serm , ii. 1MI 


bftL p< 5 TIt, cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; flin, aj; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing* 

-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -ceous — ah us. -ble, -pie, Ac. = h?l, pel. 
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amused— am yllier 


^ In tbis, as in other senses, it is sometimes 
used reciprocally, when it means to deceive or 
delude one’s self with some vain imagination. 

** Th«y think they aee visions, and are arrived to 
some extraordinary revelations : when, indeed, they 
do hut dream dreams, and amuse themselves with the 
fantastick ideas of a busy imagination.'— More: Decay 
<\f Piety. 

3. To entertain or divert the mind ; to 
inspire it with agreeable emotions ; in general, 
though not always, attended with mirtb. 

" A mut'd at ease, the godlike man they found, 

Pleas'd with the solemn harp's harmonious sound." 

Pope : Homer' t Iliad, bk. ix., 245, 246. 

" With these went all who live by amusing the 
leisure of others, from the painter and the comic 
poet, down to the ropedanrer and the merry an drew." 
— Macaulay: Hist. Png., ch. L 

a m ii «ted, pa. par. [Amuse.] 

** Amused spectators of tbis hustling stage." 

Cowper : Task, bk. v. 

t a~mu 5 ee, s. [Eng. amuse; -ee.] The person 
amused, as contradistinguished from the 
aninser. 

"... given the amuser, the amusee must also be 
given."— Carlyle: Heroes, Lect. IIL 

a-rnu §e ment, s. [Eug. amuse; -merit in 
Fr. amusement.] 

* I. Subjectively: An occupation of the 
attention ; the state of being in a reverie. 

" Here I put my pen into the ink-hom, and fell into 
a strong and deep amusement, revolving in my rniud 
with great perplexity the amaziug chauges of our 
affairs."— Fleetwood: Pref. to Lay Baptism. 

2. Objectively : Whatever is fitted to engage 
the attention ; to divert it from other objects 
of contemplation ; to inspire it with pleasing 
and even mirthful emotions, or to delude it 
with vain expectations. 

"In a Just way it Is lawful to deceive the august 
enemy, but not to lie : that is, by stratagems and 
semblances of motions, by amusements and intrigues 
of actions by ambushes and wit, by simulation and 
dissimulation. w — Jeremy Taylor: DuctorDubitantium, 
bk. ill., c. 2. 

"... his favourite amusements were architec- 
ture and gardening."— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xi. 

amusement-monger, s. One who deals 
in amusement as in an article of merchandise. 
One who caters for the amusement of the 
public. 

" Next, busy actor on a meaner stage, 
Amusement-monger of a trifling age. 

Illustrious histrionic patentee. 

Cowper: Valediction. 

a-mu«s'-er, $. [Eng. amuse ; -er. In Fr. 
amnseur.] One who amuses. ( Co < grave.) 

* 3,m u-§ett'e, s . [Fr. = child’s play ] A 

small one-pounder cannon, designed, on ac- 
count of its lightness, to he used in mountain 
warfare. 

jyiTmR ~Sng r pr. par. A a. [Amuse.] 

"I have the greatest proof iu nature at present of 
the amusing power of poetry, for it takes me up so 
entirely, that I scarce see what passes under my nose, 
and hear nothing that is said about me." — Pope 
Letter to Jerv as (1714). 

". . . and with a strange. 

Amusing, yet uneasy novelty . . 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

a-mu ^-xng-l^, adv. [Eng. amusing; - ly .] 
In an amusing manner. (Todd's Johnson.) 

t a mu'^-ive, a. [Eng. amuse; -ive.) Which 
amuses the mind. 

" Whose lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who, high amid the boaghs. 

In early spring bis airy city builds, 

And ceaseless caws amtuiva" 

Thomson ■ Seasons; Spring. 

t a-mu’§-ive-ly, adv. [Eng. amusm; -ty.] 
In a manner to give amusement. 

"A south-easterly wind succeeded, blowing fresh, 
and murmuring amusively amoug the pinea" — 
Cha ntHer : Trav. into Greece, p. 12. 

* a'-m& * a’-meye, s. [Fr. cmi = a friend ] 
A friend, a lover, a sweetheart. 

" Scheo saide heo was ameye 
To Ammon, the god of pleyc." 

Alisaunder, i. 60. 

" For he saide, in that nyght Ammon 
Scholde come to tbeo lady 
And beon hue leof amt/." 

Ibid , L 37«. (Voucher.) 

* a-m^d'-ward, adv. [Amidwahd.] 

B^my’-§l-OUS, a. [Gr. apvtXos (amvrios) = 
without marrow ; a, priv. , and pve\6<; (muelos) 
= marrow.] 

Med. : A term applied to or descriptive of a 
foetus in which the spinal cord is absent 


a-myg'-dal-se, s. pi. [Lat. amygdala , pi. 
amygdalae’ = an almond. In Fr. amydales 
(pL); Port, amygdalas (pi.).] The tonsils, or 
wbat are popularly called the “ almonds ” of 
the throat. [Almond.] 

a-myg'-dal-ate, a. A s. [Mediaeval Lat. 
amygdalatum, s. ; from Lat. amygdala, amyg- 
dalum, or amygdalus = the almond.] [See 
Almond.] 

A. As adj. : Made of almonds. (Johnson.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. An artificial milk, or emulsion made of 
blanched almonds. (Bfounf, Dyche, <Cc.) 

2. Chem. : A salt whose acid is the amyg- 
dalic. 

a-myg-dal'-e se, s. pi. [From Lat. amygdalus 
(q.v.).] An old sub-order of Rosaceae, elevated 
by Lindley into his order Drupacea?, or A1 
mond-worts. [DrupacE/E.] 

a-myg-dal’-ic, a. [Lat. amygdalus; Eng. 
-ic.] Pertaining to plants of the genus 
Amygdalus. 

amygdalic acid, s. CooHogO^. An 
acid obtained from the bitter almond. 

a-myg'-dal-in, s, [Lat. amygdalinus = per- 
taining to'an almond.] 

Chem.: Amygdalin, Co 0 H^NOn.3H 2 0, is 
extracted by alcohol from bitter almonds and 
the leaves of the Cherry Laurel (Cerasvs 
Laurocerasus). It crystallises in very small 
white crystals, and is decomposed by the 
action of a fermentable substance, Synaptase, 
in the presence of water, into hydrocyanic 
acid, (CN)H, benzoic aldehyde, C 6 H 5 .CO.H, 
and glucose, CgH^Ofr 

a-myg'-dal-Ine, a. [Lat. amygdalinus.] 
(1) Pertaining or relating to almonds ; (2) re- 
sembling almonds. (Johnson.) 

t a myg-dal lte, s. [Lat. amygdalites.] A 
plant mentioned by Pliny, which is so called 
from resembling the almond-tree. Probably 
a Euphorbia. 

a-myg'-dal-oid, a. & s. [ 1 . Lat. amygdala: 
Gr. ( amugdale ), contracted from 

apvj&aKia (amugdale a) = the kernel of an 
almond. 2. Gr. tiAos (eidos) = that which is 
seen, form, shape : cl' Aw ( eido ) = to see. The 
form of an almond.] 

tl. As adj.: Almond-shaped. The more 
common term is Amyodaloiual (q.v.). 

2. As substan. Geol.: Any rock in which 
round or almond-shaped nodules of some 
mineral, such as agate, chalcedony, calc spar, 
or zeolite, are scattered through a base of 
wacke, basalt, greenstone, or other kind of 
trap. Amygdaloid is of volcanic origin. When 
bubbles of steam and gas are confined in the 
molten matter they form small cells. When 
the lava before cooling runs for some distance, 
the cells, originally globular, become almond- 
shaped. The mineral which they contain is 
introduced, after or during consolidation, by 
matter separating from the mass or infiltered 
by water permeating the rock. (See Lyell’s 
Afanvaf of Geol, ch. xxviii.) 

a myg dal oid- al, a. [Eng. amygdaloid; 

* -ah] Almond-shaped. Spec., pertaining to 
the rock called amygdaloid. 

"Ia some of tha amygdaloidal traps of Scotland, 
where the nodulea have decomposed, the empty cells 
are seen to have a glazed or vitreous coating, and in 
this respect exactly resemble scoriaceous lava or the 
slags of furnaces. '—Lyell: Man. of Geo U, eh. xxviii 

a-myg'-dal-us, s. [Lat. amygdalus; Gr. 
apvt&a\o<; (amugdalos) = the almond • tree.] 
[Almond.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Dru paces?, or Almond-worts. It 
contains, among other species, the common 
peach, A. Persica, with the nectarine (var. 
neefartna), the almond, A. communis, with 
the var. amara, or bitter almond. They are 
valued both for their flowers and their fruit. 
The flowers of the common peach are gently 
laxative. They are therefore suitable to be 
employed in the ailments of children. 

am'-yl, s. [Lat. amylum, amulum ; Gr. apvXov 
(amnion) — fine ineij . . . starch : apv\o<; 

(amulos) = not ground at the mill: a, priv., 
and pu\os (mules) — a mill.] 

Chem.: A monatomie alcohol radical (C 5 Hn)\ 
also called Quintyl from its containing five 
carbon atoms. 


amyl acetate, s. [See Amyl Ethers.] 


amyl alcohols, quintyl alcohols, 

s. pi. C 5 Hi £ 0. Eight alcohols may have this 
formula. 


Four primary : 


rCH0.CH0.CH2.CH3 

C ] H 
(. OH 

Butyl cArbiuol ; 
boiling pt 135®. 

|ch{ 0H, c « 

C< H 
H 

V OH 


'CH 2 .CH.(CH3), 

CjS 

Loh 

Isohut}' 1 cnrbinol ; 
boiling pt 132®. 
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(.01 


C(CH 3 )3 


OH 


Three secondary : 
rCH0.CH0.CH3 rCH.(CH s )2 r< 

c h lh ~ c k«. 4 

(.OH (OH (. 

Methyl-propyl car- Methyl-isopropyl 
binol ; bg. pt 120®. carhinol ; hg. pt. 108‘ 


One tertiary : 


CHo CH 3 
CH 0 .CH 3 

H 

OH 

Diethyl 
carhinol ; 
hg. pt 117®. 



Dimethyl-ethyl 
carhiaol : bg. 
pt 100®. 


The boiling-points are given of the six 
alcohols which have yet been obtained. (See 
IFaHs’s Diet. Chem.) 

The important alcohol is iscbutyl carhinol, 
commonly called amyl alcohol ; it forms the 
greater part of fusel oil, which is obtained in 
purifying spirits distilled from corn or pota- 
toes. It is a colourless, oily liquid, with a 
penetrating, peculiar smell and burning acrid 
taste ; ap. gr. 0*81. There are two modi- 
fications which act differently on polarised 
light ; by oxidation it yields isovaleric acid, 

C ’ H ’°} 0 . 


amyl ethers, s. pi. Several are known ; 
the most important is amyl acetate, 
obtained by distilling sodium acetate with 
amyl alcobol (isobutyl carhinol) and sulphuric 
acid. It boils at 140°, is a colourless liquid, 
and has the flavour of jargonelle pears. It is 
used in perfumery. 


am-yl-a’-ceous, a. [In Fr. amylacl ; from 
Lat amylum = starch (q.v.).] 

1 . Generally : Pertaining to starch, contain- 
ing starch ; resembling starch ; having the 
properties of starch. 

"Amylaceous substances are oot digested by the 
stomach, but are acted upoo whilst they are in the 
small intestinea " — Todd <t Bowman: Physiol. Anal., 
vol. It, p. 242. 

2. Botany. Amylaceous granules : Certain 
granules of starch found in all plants, and 
particularly abundant in some, as in the 
rhizoma of equisetum. Turpin called them 
Globuline. (Lindley: Introd. to Bet., 3rd ed., 
1839, bk. i., cb. i.) 


am -yl-am-Ine, s. [Eng., Ac., amyl ; amine.] 


Chem. : An amine 



S.m'-yl-€ne, quin-tene, pen-tene, t. 

[Eng., Ac,, amyl; -ene.] 

Chem. : C 5 H 10 . Three isomeric olefines are 
known hating this formula. 

Pentene, or Etfryl-edhjl y 

CH 3 — CH 2 — CH 2 — CH=CH 2 , 
obtained by the action of zinc ethyl on allyl 
iodide. A limpid liquid, hoiling at 39 c . 

Amylene, or Isopcntene, obtained by dig- 
tilling amyl alcohol with ZnCl 2 - A colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 35°. Its form# la ia 
^3C> ch _ ch=CH2> 

Methyl Ethylethene, [ ^3^>C=OH-CH 3 , 

prepared by action of strong alcoholic potash 
on tertiary pentyl iodide. It boils at 35°. 


amylene glycol, s. (C 5 H 10 r(OH> 2 . A 
diatomic alcohol. It is a thick, sweet, colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 177°. 


am'-yl-ic, a. [Eng. amyl; -ic.] Pertaining 
to amyl. 

" Amylic alcohol ." — Graham : Chem., vol. 1L 

* a-myl -li-er, s. An old form of Almond. 
[Amyodalus.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* ae, oe = e. ey = a. ew = u. 
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fcm yi-6ld* a. [Amyl, and Gr. elSos ( eidos ) — 
ijnq, appearance.] Resembling or containing 
amyl. 

amyloid substance, or lardacein, s. 

Chem. : An albuminoid (q.v.) which in cer- 
tain diseases ia deposited in the liver. It is 
coloured red by iodine, and violet by H0SO4 
and iodine; concentrated HC1 dissolves it, 
forming acid-albumin. Dissolved in KHO, it 
forms potassium albuminate. It cau also be 
obtained by the action of very dilute HC1 and 
fibrin, and evaporating the solution to dryness 
in a water-bath. It is insoluble in gaatric juice. 

Am'-yr-ald l§m, s. [From Moses Amyraldus 
or Amyraut, aFrench theological professor at 
Sauniur, who was born in 1596, and died in 
1664.] 

Church Hist. £ Thcol. : The tenets of Ainy- 
rald and his followers. They were that God 
desires the happiness of all men, and that 
none are excluded from it by an eternal decree. 
That those who would be saved must believe 
in Christ. That the power of believing is 
refused to none, but divine assistance effective 
for the purpose is not bestowed on all. These 
view's were called Universalis 1- , but they were 
bo in words rather than in realiiy. 

* £m'-y-rale, s. An old form 01 Admiral. 
(Scotch.) 

&m yr-i-da'-9e-se, pi- [From the epical 
genus Amyris (q.v.).] An order of exogenous 
plants placed by Lindley under his Rutales, 
or Rutal alliance. The Amyridaeese have a 
panicled inflorescence, hypogynous stamens, 
double the petals in number, a one-celled 
ovary, with two to six pendulous ovules ; tlic 
fruit sub-drupaceous, samaroid, or leguminous, 
with from one to two seeds, the leaves com- 
pound with pellucid dots, and abounding in 
resin. They occur in the tropica of India and 
America, in the latter region extending as 
far north as Florida. In 1846, Lindley esti- 
mated the known species at forty-five. 

Am yr-iS, s. [Lat. myrrha aud myrrkis; Gr. 
/uLvppi? (murrhis) = a plant, Myrrkis odorata.] 
The typical genus of the Amyridaeese, or 
Amyrid order of plants. It has a finely 
smelling resinous gum. A. Gilcadcnsis pro- 
duces the celebrated Balm of Gilead. [Balm.] 
The A. toxifera is said to be poisonous. The 
A. Plumicri and the A. hexandra furnish part 
of the Gum Elemi of commerce. The wood of 
A. balsamifera in Jamaica yields one kind of 
Lignum Rhodium. The layers of the liber of 
a species belonging to the same genus are 
employed by the Nubian Mohammedans for 
paper. ( Lindley : Vcg. Kingd., p. 460.) 

* a-mys‘, adv. Old spelling of Amiss. 

a-myz'-tH, s. The Mexican name of a species 

* of Sea-lion (Otaria), found on the sea-coasts 
and estuaries of the American Pacific coast. 
Its skin is valued on account of the length 
and softness of its hair. 

&n, article. [A.S. an, cen = (1) one ; (2) single, 
sole, another ; (3) a certain one, some one ; 
(4) any, every one, alb In Sw. en ; Dan. en, 
ten; Dut. een, eene ; Ger. ein; Gael, aon; 
Irish ein, ean, aon ; Welsh un, yn ; Cornish 
uynyn; Arm .yunau; Lith. wena; Fr. un,on ; 
Sp. uno, un; Port, hum; I tal. uno; Lat. 
units; Gr. ets (heis), masc., cv (hen), neut. = 
one.] [One.] 

L Its form: The indefinite article, and at 
first its only form, being placed before words 
beginning with a consonant, no less than those 
commencing with a vowel, as is still the case 
with the similar word one. [One.] (See the 
subjoined examples in which an ia used before 
a consonant.) 

" lie it aetten on an mtrle stede.” 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (1250), ed. Morris, 680. 

" Iii a weie an time he cam." — Ibid., 1,435. 

" On an busk rane and wel tidi/W6id., 2,015, 

“An kire."— 2,451. 

“An wis man,*’— Ibid., 2,649. 

“ An *el. n ~Ibid., 2,769. 

Now the form a occurs as well as an. For 
rules as to when the one and when the other is 
employed, see A. as a part of speech (A., V. , 
page 1). Sea alao Moon’s Bad English (1868), 
pp. 56, &e. 

M In some words now beginning with n, 
that letter has become detached from a, anti 
has adhered to the commencement of the 
subsequent word, which formerly began with 


a vowel. Thus, in Eaat Anglia, according to 
Forby, an ass is called a nasil or nozzle , i,e., 
an asil, or an azzle. Similarly, a newt, ori- 
ginally called an eft, evet, or ewt. In adder, 
again, the contrary appears to have happened : 
it was at first a nadder, and became an adder. 
So also with apron, originally najrron. [Adder, 
Natrix.] 

II. Its signification : The primary significa- 
tion of an is (l)one, in a very indefinite sense, 
any one; (2 ) each ; (3) any; (4) one in parti - 
cular; (5) every. [See A as a part of speech 
(A, V., p. 1). See also Moon’s Bad English, 
p. S9.] Sometimea an, like a, is placed before 
a participle or an adjective without in any way 
altering the meaning. 

“And when he bod fasted forty days and forty 
nights, he was afterward an hungred." — Matt, iv, 2. 

&n, conj. |"A contracted form of And (q.v.). 
Wedgwooa thinks this may have come from 
e'en, a contraction of even; 0. Sw. cean = and 
yet, still, continuously. Horne Tooke derives 
it from A.S. unnan — to give. In Lat. an is 
= or, or whether; Gr. av (an), contraction 
from idv (ean) — if, haply, perchance ; Arab. 
& Sam. an = if ; E. Aram. (an), and 
(ay in) — if, or whether.] 

^[ An is obsolete in English, but still exists 
in Scotch. 

1. If. 

* (a) Old English : 

“ He can't flatter, he 1 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth, 

An they will take it, so : if not, he's plain." 

Shakesp. : King Lear, li. 2. 

(6) Scotch : 

“ Troth, I kenna— an they come so many as they 
speak o' . .“—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xliv. 

2. As if. 

"My next pretty correspondent, like Shakespeare's 
lion m Pyramus and Thishe, roars an it were any 
nightingale."— Add lion. 

* 3. And. 

“ Thurcli manl a cuntr6 vp an doun." 

Amis & Amiloun. 1,798. 

an, or a, as a prefix, derived from the Greek, 
[Gr. dv (an), or d, generally called d (alpha) 
privative, but dr, and not a, is the original 
form. Iu English, Anglo-SaXtm, Old Saxon, 
German of all ages, and Goth, un ; Dut. on ; 
Old Norse & Sw o; Dan. u; Web an; Gael, 
ana, an, am; Lat. in; Sansc. an.] From a 
study of ita use in Gaelic, Prof. Key infers 
that it originally signified badly, from which 
there came the senses (2) of negation, and (3) of 
intensity. Badness ia a negation of good, and 
the more intense that it ia, the more is it 
worthy of the name of badness. [See Prof. 
Key’s Philological Essays (1868), pp. 127 — 14S. ] 
Now an priv. is used before a vowel, and a 
before a consonant, as anomalous, atheist. 

* «tn, * uune, v.t. [A.S. unnan , gennnan =to 
give.] 

L To give. (Boucher.) To appropriate, to 
allot aa one's own. (Jamieson.) 

" Y take that me gode an.” 

Sir Tristrem, iii. 7. (Boucher.) 

2. To consent. (Boucher.) 

" Ich an wel ! ewath the nightingale, 

Ah wraune, naut for tblre tale. 

Sale and Kightingale, 1,72a 

* &n, v.L [O. Sw. an, pres, tense of uno, or 
unna = to wish well. (S. in Boucher.).'] To 
wish well to. ( Boucher .) To owe, to be in- 
debted to. ( Jameson. ) 

" Tristrem speke bipan 
In King, God loke the 
As y the love and an 
And thou haet served to me." 

Sir Tristrem, L 77. 

*&n, adv. or conj. [Icelandic en, enn = than.] 
[Than.] Than. 

“And ala was he mar an prophet." 

MS. Coll. Med., Idinb. (Boucher.) 

&n, prep. [On.] 

4 an, s. [Inn.] 

An ’a, prefix & s. [From Greek. Gr. drd 
(ana) = up ; with numerous significations 
derived from this primary one. According to 
Prof. Key, cognate with Lat. an, a, ad, & in ; 
Web ad; Gael, ath or as; Breton ad or as; 
Irish ath, adh, an, or amh ; Old Sax. an< ; Mid. 
Ger. entoxen; Mod. Ger. ent; Dut. out; Old 
Frisian and, ont, on, and, ant, und ; Dan. & 
Sw. und; A.S. on, o d, wt, and ed, (Key: 
Philolog. Essays, pp. 1 to 56.).] 

1. Asa prefix: Up to ; increase, or strength- 
ening ; repetition, nr improvement ; back, 
backwards. (See the various words which 
follow.) 


2. As a substantive. [Gr. am (ana), in tfoo 
distributive sense = each, throughout] 

Med. Prescriptions : The like quantity. It 
is often contracted to aa, or a : as ana 3 oz. ; 
aa 3 oz. ; a 3 oz. 

“ Iu the same weight prudence aud lunoceuce take, 
Ana of each does the just mixture make." 

Cowley 

“ He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long 
bill of auas." — Dryden. 

ana, a’-na, suffix & $. [From Latin. In 
Fr.* ana. Properly, the termination of the 
lieut. pb in Latin adjectives euding in anus, 
as iu sing. Trojanus = a Trojan man ; neut. 
pb Trojana — Trojan things.] 

L As a suffix: Added to proper names, as 
an appellation of books consisting of clever 
or witty sayings of deceased men of eminence, 
and anecdotes regarding them ; some doubt- 
less authentic, others as obviously mythic. 
This use of the term area seems to have begun 
in France about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, whence it spread to other parts of the 
Continent, and to England. The Scaligcrann, 
or Scaligeriana, appeared in two parts : the 
first ultimately called, however, Scaligeriona 
Secunda, first appeared in the year 1666 ; the 
former in 1699. Among other Continental 
ana the Menegeana came forth in 1692, aud the 
Poggiana in 1720. England lias had its Wal- 
poliana, its Addisoniana, its Jolmsoniana, its 
Swiftiana, its Mooriana, &c. ; and some works 
like Boswell’s celebrated Life of Johnson, 
though not called ana, might with much pro- 
priety receive the name. Sometimes ana is 
made a suffix to the name of a place, as 
Tunbrigiana = the gossip or scandal of Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

"They were pleased to publish some Tunbrigiana 
this season, hut such ana. t I believe there never 
were so many vile little verses put together before." — 
West to Gray. # 

2, As an independent word, when it becomes a - 
substantive pi. (See example under No. 1.) 

&n-a-bai -na, s. [Gr. aea/3atYu> (ana&aiuo) = 
to go up : ava (ana) = up, and /ScuVw (5at»o) = 
to go.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
alliance Algalea (Sea-weeds) and the order 
Confervacese (Confervas). It is to the A. or 
Sphmrozyga spiralis that the green colour of 
the water in Ballydrain Lake is attributable. 
(Lindley : Veg. Kingd., p. 16.) 

an-a-b&p' ti^m, s. [In Ger. anabaptism ; Fr. 
onabaptisme ; Sp. & Port, anabaptismo ; Lat. 
anabaptismus ; Gr. dvafidmia-ua (cinabaptisnia) 
— re-baptism, from ava^avri^ut (anobaptizo) — 
fl) to dip repeatedly ; (2) to re-baptise ; ard 
(ana) = in the sense or again, and fiat 
(baptizo) = (1) to dip in or under w^ater, (2> 
to draw water, (3) (New Test.) to baptise.] 
(Liddell £ Scott.) 

1. The doctrine of the German Anabaptists 
of the sixteenth century. 

t 2. The doctrine of the modern Baptists, 
looked at from the point of view of those who> 
hold that baptism administered in infancy ia 
valid, and consequently that if it be repeated 
in adult life there is a second baptism. 

"jlnaJapfum ia an heresy long since condemned 
both by the Greek and Latin Church." — Featley : 
Dippers Dipt, p. L 

"That would be Brownlsm and AnaftapfiJm Indeed." 
— Milton : Keaton of Ch. Gov., bk. 1. 

&n-&-b&p'-tlst, s. [In Ger. Anabaptist ; Fr. 
anabaptiste ; Sp. anabaptista, anabatista ; 
Port, anabaptista ; I tal. anabatista. ] [Ana- 
baptism.] 

A. As substantive. Church History : 

1. A member of a w f ell-known fanatical sect 
which largely figured in the ecclesiastical and 
civil history of the sixteenth century. It 
began to attract notice within four years 
of the ever memorable 31st of October, 1517, 
on which Luther affixed his “theses" to 
the gate of the castle church of Wittenberg. 
The most eminent of its early leaders were 
Thomas Munzer, Mark Stubner, and Nicholas 
Storck. They had been disciples of Luther *„ 
but becoming dissatisfied with the moderate 
character of his reformation, they cast off 
his authority, and attempted more sweeping 
changes than he was prepared to sanction. 
During his absence, they, in 1521, began tu 
preach their doctrines at Wittenberg. Laying 
claim to supernatural powers, they saw visions, 
uttered *' prophecies,” and made an immense 
number of proselytes. The ferment which 
the exciting religions events taking place in 
Central Europe had produced in men’s minds, 


boil, pout, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, ~£ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -ceous — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = beh deL 
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bad made them impatient of social or political 
as well as of spiritual despotism ; aud iu 
1525 the peasants of Suabia, Thuringia, aud 
Franconia, who had beeu much oppressed by 
tbeir feudal superiors, rose in arms, aud com- 
menced a sanguinary struggle, partly, no doubt, 
for religious reformation, but chiefly for poli- 
tical emancipation. The Anabaptists east in 
their lot with tha insurgent peasantry, and 
became their leaders in battle. After a time 
the allied princes of the Empire, led by Philip, 
Laud grave of Hesse, put down the rebellion ; 
and Munzer was defeated, captured, put to the 
torture, and ultimately beheaded. In 1532, 
aome extreme Anabaptists from Holland, led 
by a baker called JohQ Matthias, and a tailor, 
John Boccoldt, called also, from the place 
whence lie came, John of Leyden, seized on 
the city of Munster, in Westphalia, with the 
view of setting up io it a spiritual kingdom, 
in which, at least oominally, Christ might 
reign. The name of Munster was changed to 
that of Mount Zion, aod Matthias became its 
actual king. Having aoon after lost hia life 
in a mad warlika exploit, the sovereignty de- 
volved on Boccoldt, who, among other fanati- 
cal freaks, onca promenaded tha streets of his 
capital in a state of absolute nudity. On the 
24tb of June, 1535, tha Bishop of Munster re- 
took tha city by force of arms, aod Boccoldt 
was put to death in the most cruel manner 
that could be devised. The excesses of the 
Anabaptists wera eagerly laid hold of by the 
Popish party to discredit tha Reformation. 
Ik was in the yaar 1534, when Boccoldt was 
in tha height of bis glory iu Mdnstar, that 
Ignatius Loyola took the first step towards 
founding the order of tha Jesuits, and the 
extension and rapid success of that celebrated 
fraternity are to be attributed in a very large 
measure to the reaction against Protestantism 
produced by the share which the Anabaptists 
took in the peasants’ war, and tha character 
of the spiritual sovereignty which thay set up 
while Munster was in their hands. 

t 2. One belonging to tha modern Baptist 
church. The term is used only by those who 
believa in infant baptism, and is properly 
becoming obsolete, there being au unfairness 
in using an expression which suggests a con- 
nection between tha turbulent fanatics of 
Miinster and the quiet law-abiding English 
Baptists. [Anabaptism.] 

"... rebels, Bchiematicks, Presbyterians. Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists, Quakers, the blessed offspring 
of the late reforming times. "—South • Sermons, vl 83. 

B. As adjective : Relating to tha Anabaptist 
doctrine or sect. 

. . the anabaptist anarchy. "—Froude . Hist. 

Eng., pt. L. eh. ix. 

an-a^b&p-tis'-tlc, * &n-a-b2p-tis'-tick, 
&n-a bap-tis'-ti-cal, a. [Eng. anabap- 
tist ; -ic or -tca£.] Pertaining to Anabaptism, 
or to the sect holding the doctrine so charac- 
terised by its opponents. 

"The excellent Bucer takes occasion severely to re- 
prove those sour hypocrites of the anabaplistick sect 
in his time, who would not allow of any freer use of 
the good creatures of God, and would frown at any 
mirth in company, though never so innocent.”— Bp. 
Bull's Works, 657. 

" , . . anabaplistical, antinomian, heretical, 

atheistical epithets . . .’'—Milton * Colasterion. 

t an a-bap -tis-try, *. [Eng. anabaptist ; 
-try.) The Anabaptist doctrine, worship, or 
dominion. 

"Thus died this imaginary king ; and anabaptistri / 
was suppressed in Munster."— Pagitl: Heresiography. 

* an a-hap tize, v.t. [Gr. ai'a/3aim£w (ana- 
baptlzo ) = to baptise a second time.] 

Though some call their profound ignorances new 
lights, they were better anabaptiml into the appella- 
tion of extiuguishers."— U'AkfocA:: Manners of the 
English , p. 16o. 

* an-a-bap-ti -zing, pr. par. & a. [Ana- 

BAPTIZE.] 

.ds substantive : Re-baptising. 

"... the anabaptising of infants, kc.” —Fell 
Life of Hammond, $ L 

&n'-a-bas, $. [Gr. ava^aivu) (anabaino) — to 
go up : di/a (ana) = up, and 0<uVu> (baind) — to 
go.] A genus of fishes of the order Aean- 
thoptera, and the family Aoabatidaj. The 
species the A. testudineus, of Southern India 
and Java, ordinarily live in rivers and fresh- 
water ponds, emerging, however, at times, 
aud worming tlieir way, by means of their 
serrated opercula and the spines in their fins, 
along tba ground, and, according to some 
observers, even up trees. In Tamul, the name 
given to them is Panciri = Tree- climbers. 


an-ab'-a-sis, s. [Gr. apd/3a<rcs (anabasis) = 

(1) a going up, aa on horseback ; (2) a journey, 
an expedition : ava/3atVw (aitabatwo) = to go 
up ; oi/d (ana) = up ; /EkuVw (baind) = to go.] 

1, Spec. : The name given by Xenophon to 
hia celebrated work describing the expedition 
of Cyrus the younger against hia brother 
Artaxerxes Moemou, king of Persia. Arrian 
also calls tha expedition of Alexander the 
Great to Asia an anabasis. 

2. Gen. : Any similar expedition, as that of 
Napoleon I. to Moscow. (De Quincey.) 

an-a b& th-riim, a. Lat., from Gr. dvdfiatipov 
(aiuxbatkron)—a. seat upon steps, a profeasor’a 
chair.] A pulpit, desk, or high seat 

an-a-bat-I-d®, s. pi. [From andbas , the 
typical genua (q.v.).] A family of fishes be- 
longing to the order Acanthoptara. Cnvier 
formerly placed them under Ills family with 
labyrinthifonn pharyngeala. 

* i£n-a-bib'-a-zSn, s. [From Gr. apa/3i/3d£a> 
(anabibazd) — to make to go up : ava (ana) = 
up, and /9t/3d£w (6iboro)= to make tu mount.] 
Astronomy : “The Dragon’s head, or the 
northern noda of tha moon.” ( Glossog . Nova.) 

an'-a^bleps, s. [Gr. avd (ana) — np, and 
/3AeVw (blcpo), fut. j9Aei//w (btepsd) ~ to look.] 
A geaus of abdominal fisbea, of the order 
Malacopterygii Abdominales, belonging to 
tha family Cyprinidse (Carps). Their eyes 
greatly project, and moreover aeem, but only 
seem, as if divided into two ; hence the species 
is called A. tetrophthalmus. It ia found in the 
rivers of Guiana. 

ana-bro-chi^-mus, s. [Gr. dvappoxt'o-pos 
(a nabrochismos) ; dva^pox^ r (anabrochizo) = 
to draw out by a loop : ava (ana) = up, aod 
Pp6\o<; (brochos) = a noose or slip-knot.] 

Old Med. : “ A way of drawing out tha in- 
verted pricking hairs of tha eyelid.” (Glossog. 
Nova) 

&n-a-brd'-8is, S. [Gr. avd0pw<rt? (a nabrosis), 
from /3pi<ns (brosis) = an eating up : (1) meat ; 

(2) an eating : /3t/3pd>o7cw (bibrdsko) — to eat, 
fut. fipuHTopat (brosamai). ] A wasting away of 
tha body. 

" Anabrosis is a consumption of the body by sharp 
humours."— Olossogr. Jfova. 

^n a-camp-ter' i-a, s. pi [Gr. dvaKapn- 
rrjptor (arvakampterion) — a place to walk back- 
wards and forwards in.] Lodgings of those 
who fled to religious houses for sanctoary. 

an-a-camp -tic, * &n-a-c*unp'-tick, a. 

[From Gr. dvaKapmu) (anakampto) — to bend 
back ; ava (ana) — back, and Ka/xTrru) (kampto) 
= to bend.] Pertaining to anacamptics (q. v.). 
" Anacamptick (Gr. ) signifies reflecting.”— Qloss. Nova. 

anacamptic sounds, s. Reflected 
sounds, such as those of echoes ; sounds 
falling from acute to grave. 

an a-camp-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ana- 
camptical; -ly.] By reflection. (Hutton.) 

jln-a-camp'-tics, s. pi l A nacamptic.] 

1. Anciently: The science of reflected light, 
now called catoptrics. 

2. The science of reflected sounds. 

an a-camp -tis, s. [Gr.' dvaKdp7rr<»> (a na- 
kavipto) = to bend back : ovo (ana) = back, 
and Kapmo (kampto) = to bend. So called 
apparently from the reflexed edges of the 
pollen masses.] Richard’s name for a genus 
of Orehidaee® containing tha pyramidal 
orchis, A. pyramidalis, the 0. pyramidalis of 
Linmeus, and many modem writers. It ia 
British. 

in-a-cantb-I'n-i, ». pi. [Gr. dv, priv., and 
dtcdvOtvos (akanthinos) — thorny ; from dxavOa 
(akantha) — a thorn ; «boj (afce) — a poiat.] 

Zool : In Muller’s classification of Fishes, 
the second sub-order of the order Teleostea. 
It is equivalent to the Malacopterygii of 
Cuvier and other writers. It ia distinguished 
from the Acanthoptera (tha same as the old 
Acanthoptervgii) by the absence of spines in 
tha rays of the fms. There are four families : 
tha Ainmodvtidse (Sand-eels), the Opbideida*, 
the Gadidae (Cods), and tha Pleuronaetidje 
(Flat-fishes). The last-mentioned family has 
fossil representatives. 


&n~a-C&nth -US, s. [Gr. d, priv. and euph.; 
dxav9a (akantha) = a thorn.] A genus of 
fishes of the Ray family. 

an-a-car-di-a' ^e-00, s. pi [From anacar- 
dium, the typical genus.] 

Anacards or Terebinths: An order of exo- 
genous plants, placed by Lindley under his 
Rutales, or Rutal alliance. They liava 
usually unisexual flowers. The stamina are 
equal in number to the petals, or twice as 
mauy, or even more ; the ovary is generally 
single ; the fruit most commonly drupaceous; 
the seed, solitary. The leaves are without 
dots. Tha order eooaista of traea or shrubs, 
with a resinous gummy caustic, or even milky 
juice. They occur in the tropics of both 
worlds. In 1846, Lindley estimated tha 
known apecies at ninety-five. Among these 
may be noted the Cashew-nut, the Pistacia- 
nut, aod tha Mango-fruit. Plants of tha 
order furnish various vamiabes, lacs, lacquer, 
and mastic. Rhus toxicodendron and R. radi- 
cans are exceedingly poiaonous. 

hn ^-car'-di-um, s. [In Sp. anacardio; 
Port, anacardo ; Gr. ara (ava) = resemblance, 
and KapBta (kardia) — heart. So called from 
the form of the nut.] A genus of plants, tha 
typa of tbe order Anacardiaceae (Anacards! 
It. contains the Cashew-nut of commerce (A. 
occidental^) t the clammy juice of which is used 
in India for varnishing. The Varniah is first 
white, but afterwards becomes black. It ia 
all but poisonous ; ao ia the fruit, which acts 
upon the brain. (Lindley: Veg. Kingd., p. 
466.) The tree itself ia an elegant one, with 
panicled corymbs of sweet-smelling flowers. 

&n-a-ca^tbar sfs, s. [Gr. = a clearing away : 
ava (ona) = up, and Ka9dp<ri<t (katharsis) = 
cleansing: Ka0aipu> (kathairo)= to make pure. 
Cleansing by an upward action ; expectoration 
or vomiting. (Parr.) 

t &n -a-car-th tr '-tic, a. & s. [Gr. dvaxaBap- 
rtKo? (a riaka thart ikos). ] 

1. As adj. : Promoting (a) expectoration, or 
(5) vomiting. (Glnssogr. Norn.) 

2. As substan . : A medicina fitted to excita 
expectoration or vomiting. 

iin-a-^eph-al-se-o-sis, s. [Gr. dvaice<f>a- 
Xatuio-ts (anakephalaiosis) = a summary : ava 
(ana), and K€<|>aAta)<rt? (kepha lidsis) = (1) a com- 
prehension of several notions in a general 
term; (2) summary treatment; ice<f)aAij (kcjrfiale) 
— the head.] 

Rhet. : Tha recapitulation o-f tha heads of a 
discourse. (Glossogr. Nova.) 

a-nacb'-ar-is, s. [Gr. aca (an«),iin the 
sense of a repetition of, and \api? (rn'frris) — 
a contraction for Hydrocharis. A repetition of 



ANACHAR1S ALSINASTRUM. 

1. Portion of a plant of Anacharls alsinaslrum. 

% End of a branch, showing fenmlo flower. 

8. Female flower enlarged. 

4. Slain stem, showing branching aud rootlet*. 

5. A leaf enlarged. 

the Hydrocharis, or Frog-bit.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Hydrochari- 
dacese, or Hydrocharis. The A. alsinastrum, 
or Long-flowered Anacharis, an American 
plant, is now naturalised in poada, canals, 
&r„ , in Britain. 

* a-naeb'-or-et, # a^nacb'-Sr-ite, s. [See 
’Anchorite.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. ew = u. 
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•a-nS-chor-et'-l-cal, a. [0. Eng. anachoret 

anchorite ; suffix -icaZ. I n Fr. a nwchorctiqne ; 
Sp. onacoretico; Port, anachoretico.) Pertain- 
ing to an anchoret or ancliirite. 

M Those aevere anachoretical aad philosophical per- 
sons. who live meanly as a sheep, and without variety 
Mthe Baptist"— Bp. Taylor : Sermon* at Golden Grove. 

t &n-a-Chron iC, a. [Gr. ova (ana) — back- 
ward ; ypovtKos (chronikos) — of tima ; xpovos 
(chronos) = time. ] Involving an anachronism. 
(Coleridge. Worcester.) 

an ach ~ron-i§m, * an-ac ron i§m, s. 

In Ger. anachronism; Fr. anachronisms; 
p. and Ital. anacronismo ; Port. anac/tro- 
nismo; all from Gr. dvaxpovt-apos (anachro- 
nismos ) : dvd (ana), and xP 0l/l<J f J '^ (chronis- 
mos) = (1) a long duration, (2) a coming late ; 
Xpovifa (chronijto) = to touch ; xp° v0t > (chronos) 
= time.J The placing of an historic event, 
or manners and customs, &c., at a wrong 
chronological date. The term is especially 
used when anything is dated too early. Thus, 
it would be a very great anachronism were a 
modern poet to introduce cannon at the siege 
of Troy. 

" This leads me to the defence of the f&moue ana- 
chronirm, iu making ..Eneas and Dido contemporaries ; 
for it is certain that the hero lived almost two hun- 
dred years before the building of Carthage."— Dryden. 

“The statement, therefore, which represented the 
Roman envoys in the year after the first accession as 
obtaining coiu from Dionysius the elder, resembles 
the anachronism which makes Nnma the disciple of 
Pythagoras, or that which describes the oolloquy 
hetwcen Solon and Cvoesua."— Lewis : Early Roman 
Hist., ch. ail, pk ii., $ l». 

An a-chron-is'-tic, a. [From Eng. ona- 
chronis(m); -tic. Or from Gr. av a (aua) = 
back ; xpovtaros (chronistos) = tarrying, delay- 
ing.] [Anachronism.) Pertaining to or in- 
volving an anachronism ; wrongly dated. 

" Among the a nacfcronitfio improprieties which this 
poem contains, the moat conspicuous is the fiction of 
Hector s sepulchre." — lVarfon.- Rite. E. P., ii., & 5. 

♦ &n-a-cla -sis, s. [Gr. dvajckaaiq (anaklasis) 
= a bending back and breaking ; avaxAaw 
(ana/cZao) = (I) to fracture, to bend back, (2) 
to break short off; avd (ana) = back, and 
kAow (klao) = to break. ] 

Surgery : The bending back of any part 

Stn-a-cliis'-tlC, o. [Gr. dvd.Kka<rroq (ana- 
klastos) = bent back.] Bent back ; refracted. 

anaclastic glasses, s. [Called in Ger. 
verier glaser , i.a., vexing glasses, from tha dis- 
turbance produced by their resilience.] A 
kind of sonorous flat-bellied phials, shaped like 
inverted funnels, with bottoraa extremely 
thin, and slightly convex. When alternately 
tilled with air, and exhausted by the mouth, 
they emit a considerable sound, produced by 
their thin bottoms assuming first a convex 
and then a concave form. They are made 
chiefly in Germany. 

&n-a~cl&s -tics, s. pi [Anaclastic.] The 
science of dioptrics ; the science which treats 
of refracted light. 

t an-a-cll'- sis, s. [Gr. dvajc Auri? (anaklisis) 
= a lying or leaning back : avd (back), and 
fcAiori? (klisis) = a bending, inclination ; *cAiVu> 
(klino) — to make, to bend.] 

Med. : A term used by Hippocrates to 
describe tha reclining posture of the sick ; 
also a couch or sick-bed. 

ftn-a-ijce-no'-sis, s. [Gr. draKomo<ri? (a7ia- 
kotnosls) = an arrangement, a communica- 
tion : avaKoivow (anakoinob) = to communicate 
or impart ; or avd, intensive, and KoiVwoas 
(koinosis) = a making common ; Koivdio 
(koinoo) = to make cowuiou ; koivo? (koines) 
— common.) 

Rhet. : A figure by which a speaker applies 
to hia opponents for their opinion on some 
point tn dispute between him and them. 

S,n a-col-u'-thon, s. [In Fr. anacoloathe. 
From Gr. dvatcohovOos (anakolouthos) = want 
of sequence ; av, priv. , and aKokovBos (akolou- 
thos) = following ; aKokovBcui (akoloutheo) — to 
follow. ) 

Rhet. & Cram. : Want of sequence In a sen- 
tence. Such a change in the structure of a 
sentence as to render it ungrammatical. 

tn a oon da, s. [Ceylonese name.] A large 
snake, the Ennectus murinus, which occurs in 
lhe island of Ceylon. 


an-a-cos-ta, s. [Dut.] A woollen diaper 
made in Holland for the Spanish market. 

an-ac-re-on-tic, a. & s. ; anacreon- 

tique, s. [In Fr. Anticr eontiqne; Sp., Port., 
and Ital. Anacreontico. From Anacreon, a 
celebrated Greek lyric poet, who flourished 
about 540 B.C. His writings were elegant in 
diction, and melodious in cadence, but liable 
to censure from a moral point of view, his 
unvarying themes being wanton lova and 
wine.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Anacreon, 
or to erotic poetry. 

Prosotly. Anacreontic verse: A kind of verse 
much usad by Anacreon. It consists of three 
feet and a half, usually spondees and iambuses, 
though sometimes anapaests occur iu it. 

"It Is, indeed, ft memorable fact to he recorded of ft 
boy, that, before completing his fifteenth year, he had 
translated the Greek Hymn of Syueslua into English 
A nacreontic verse. "—D« Quinceye H'orfcs (ed. 1863), vol. 
ii., pp. 71, 72. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A verse composed in tha metre called 
Anacreontic. [Anacreontic Verse.] 

2. An erotic poem : a poem treating on 
Anacreon’s favourite subjects, love and wine. 

"To the juiseellauies [of Cowley] succeed the ana- 
ercontiques, or paraphrastical translations of some 
little poems, which pass, however justly, under the 
name of Anacreon."— Johnson : Life of Cowley. 

ANACREONTIC. 

" Friend of my soul I this goblet sipv 
Twill chase that pensive tear ; 

Tie not so sweet as woman's lip, 

But. oh I 'tis more sincere. 

Like her delusive beam, 

Twill steal iiway thy mind: 

But like affection's dream, 

It leaves no sting behind 1" — Moore. 

* &n-a-cri'-sis» S. [Gr. ivoKpims (anakrisis) 
= an examination, an inouiry : avd (ana) = 
again, and Kpia i? (krisis) = a separating ; 
Kpivoj (krino) = tn separata.] 

Among old Civilians : Interrogation nf wit- 
nesses, especially by torture. 

&n- a-fjyc -lus, s. [In Fr. anacyclt; Sp.,Port., 
& Ital. anadclo ; Gr. avaKvickeus (anabukleo) = 
to turn round again : dva (ana) = again, and 
kvkAcw (kukleo) — to move round ; kvkAos = a 
ring or circle. So called because there are 
rows of ovaries without flowers, placad in a 
circle round the disk.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Asteraceae, ar Composites. 
The A. radiatus was brought to the south of 
Ireland in ballast, but is not a genuine British 
plant. The Pellitory of Spain (A. pyrethrum) 
has a fleshy root, which, when fresh, produces 
on tlia hands of those who gather it first a 
aensation of great cold, and then one of burn- 
ing heat. In rheumatic affections of the 
mouth it Is employed as a masticatory. In 
other diseases it is used as a powerful rubefa- 
cient and stimulant. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 
p. 707.) 

4n'-ardem, an-a-deme, s. [Lat. ana - 
devla ; Gr. avd&ripa (anadema), for a va&eopa 
(anaeiesma) = a band for women’s hair.] A 
garland nr fillet. A chaplet or crown of flowers. 
** in anadems for whom they curiously dispose 
The red. the daiaty while, the goodly damask 
rose." Drayton : Polyalb., Song 15. 

" The self-lov’a will 

Of man or woman should uot rule in them, 

But each with other wear the anadnne." 

B. Jonson : Masq. at Court. 

" At the end of [this aoug], Circe was seen upou the 
rock, quaintly attired, her hair loose about lier 
shoulders, an amulerm of flowers on her head, with a 
wand in her hand. “—IV. Bro*<m : Inner Temple Masque. 
"Sit light in wreaths and anadems 

Tennyson : The Palace of Art. 

an-a'-di-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A genus of 
snakes containing the A. ocelhta, or Eyed 
Anadia, believed to be from India. 

an-a'-di-a-dae* s. pi. [From the typical 
* genus Anadia (q.v.).] A family of Ophidians. 

S,n-ll-di'pl6 -SIS, s. [Lat. cinadiplosis, from 
Gr. a»/a5i7rAiu(7is (anadiplosis) = a doubling 
back. In rhet. = a repetition ; in gram. = a 
reduplication : ard (ana) = again, andfiiVAwai? 
(diplosis) = a compounding of words : StirAot o 
(diplod) = to double ; 6 nr Aoov (diploos) = 
double.] 

Rhet. : The reduplication of a word by the 
repetition at the commencement of a new 
clause of the word by which the former nne 
was terminated. (Glossogr. A r ova.) 

"... n.\ he retained his virtues amidst all his 
misfortunes, misfortunes irftieA only his virtues brought 
upon him."-— Johnson. 


S-n'-a-drom, s. [Foret>mi. see Anadromous.) 
Any fish which ascends rivers : the eel, for 
instance. 

an-Ad'-rom-ous, a. [Gr. avaSpopos (ana- 
dromos) = running up, as a fish ” running up’* 
a river : ard (ana) = up, and Spop os (dromos) 
= a course, or running ; Spapeiv (dramcin), pr. 
in fin., and Ubpopa (dedrotna), 2 perf. of rpe'xw 
(frcc/io)= to run.] Pertaining to such fishes 
as at certain seasons ascend rivers. 

a-naa '-ml- a, s. [Gr. avaepia ( anaimia ) = want 
of blood: dr (on), priv., and alpa ( haima ) = 
blood.] Bloodlessness : a morbid state of tha 
system produced by loss of blood, by depriva- 
tion of light and air in coal-mines, or causes 
more obscure. The patient is characterised 
by great paleness, and blood-vessels, easily 
traceable at other times, become unseen after 
great haemorrhage, or in cases of anaemia. 
(Todd £ Bowman : Physiol . Anat ii. 295.) 

ajtt-ae'-mlc, U- [Gr. avatpoq (anaimos) = blood- 
less ; Eng. suffix -ic.] Relating to the disease 
called Anusmia (q.v.). 

"If the hrain he anaemic, the quantity of eurrouud- 
ing fluul will he large.”— Todd & Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat., vol. i , p. 298. 

an-se-mot’-roph-jr, s. [Gr. avatpos (anaimos) 
= bloodless, and Tpo<f>yj (trophe) = nourish- 
ment.] Want of nourishment ; its canse being 
deficiency of blood. 

3jl-80S-tlie'-Sl-a, s. [Gr. dva«r0ij«na (a Jiais- 
thesia) = want of perception, or of feeling : 
dv (an), priv., and oicryrjcris (a iU his is) = per- 
ception by the senses ; alaBdvopai ( aistha - 
nomai), fut. aia^iiirojuai (aisthesomai) = to 
perceive.] Loss of feeliDg ; iu sensibility. 

an-ses-thet' ic, Sji ses-the’-tic, a. & s. 

[Gr. ic (an), priv., and aia0i)Ti«ds (aistfeeriAros) 
= perceptive.] 

A. As. adj. : Pertaining to an anaesthetic ; 
deadening or destroying consciousness. [B.] 

B. As substantive (PI.) : A clasaof medicines 
which, whan inhaled in the form of vapour, 
destroy consciousness for a time, and with 
it the sense of pain. Garrod makes Hiiits- 
thetics the third orderof li is sub-class, defined 
as medicines acting especially upon the brain 
proper, but probably also upon other portions- 
of the central nervous system. Among the 
uses to which they are put are tha alleviation 
of jiain and spasm, the production of uncon- 
sciousness during surgical operations or par- 
turition, and the procuring of aleep in de- 
lirium. The best known are chloroform, 
ether, and nitrous oxide. 

"Since the introduction of ether and chloroform aa 
ancusthetics in the practice of surgery.”— Todd A Bow- 
man : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 4<»6. 

an ses'-the-tlse, v.t. [An.esthesia.] To 
render insensible by an anaesthetic. (Jour. 
Med. Soc. t ix. 216.) 

&n'-ses-tln$e, t>.<. [An.esthesia.] To anaes- 
thetise (Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1880, p. 5.) 

an-a-gal'-lis, s. [In Sp. a nagalide; Ital. 
aiMgallule ; Lat. anagallis ; Gr. irayaAAis 
(anagallis) ; avd (ana) = again, and <bydAAo> 
(agaZZo) = tn make glorious, to adorn.] 

Bot. : A genii* of Pri mnl a ce® (Prim worts). 
Two species occur in Britain, the Anagallis 
arvensis , the Scarlet Pimpernel, and the A. 
tenclla, or Bog Pimpernel The former is a 
well-known plant, easily recoguised by its 
pretty rotate flowers, generally crimson, 
though more rarely blue, flesh-white, coloured 
or white, with a purple eye. Opening in sun- 
light, and closing when tha beams of the 
luminary are withheld, it is sometimes called 
the Poor Man’s Weather-glass. It flowers, 
from May to November. Loudon says that in 
our latitude it opens about 7 or 8 a.m., and 
closes about 2 or 3 p.m. A very poisonous- 
extract can ba formed from it ; nevertheless, 
the plant has been used in cases of madness, 
epilepsy, and dropsy. 

&n'-a-glyph, S. [Gr. avayAv^vj (anagluphf) = 
a work in low relief : aya (ana) = up, and. 
yAu^rj (yluphe) = carving ; ykv(fn» (glupho) = 
to hollow out, to engrave.] 

Sculpture: A figure cut in low relief on a 
plane or smooth surface, as in tha case of a 
cameo. 

an-a-glyph’-ic, a. [Gr. avdyAv^o? (anagZw- 
phos\ ] The same as Anaglyptic (q.v.). 

Anaglyphick Art: " The art of carving and 
engraving." (Glossogr. Nova.) 


boil, b 6 ^; J 6 wl; cat, (jell, chorus, 9I1I11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-tlon, -sion, -tloun, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -hie, &c. b?l. -tlque — tile. 
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anaglyptic— analemma 


Sa-a-glyp'-tic t a, k s. [Lat. anaglyptus ; 
Gr. dvayAv7rro? ( anagluptos ).] 

1. As adj. : Wrought in low relief, embossed, 
engraved, or enchased in low relief. When 
the design ia produced by the engraving or in- 
dentation, as in the case of seals, it ia then 
termed diaglypkic , or intaglio. 

2. As substantive: Anything wrought in 
low relief, in the manner described under the 
adjective. 

" They rather concern the statuary art: though we 
might yet safely, I think, admit some or the Greek 
anaglypticks."^Evclyn : Sculptura, p. 16. 

&n-a-glyp -to -graph, s. [Gr. dvayAv^rj 
(ariagluphc) = a work in low relief ; ypa^ij 
(grapke) — a drawing ; ypdtfuo ( grapho ) = to 
scratch, to scrape, to grave.] 

Nat. Phil. : A machine for producing draw- 
ings or etchings in relief, from models, coins, 
medals, Ac. One sent by Mr. George Hogarth 
Makins to the Kensington Loan Collection is 
described in the Report (1S77), p. 478. 

an a-glyp td-graph -ic t a. [Eng. anaglyp - 
tograph; - ic .] Pertaining to the art of pro- 
ducing drawings or etchings in relief, or to 
the anaglyptograph (q.v.). 

in-a-glyp tog'-raph-y, a. [Lat. anaglyph 
tus; Gr. dvdyAvirro? (anagluptos) = wrought 
in low relief, embossed ; ypa^rj ( graphe ) = 
delineation ; ypd<i>u>(grapha) = to grave, scrape, 
or scratch.] The art of copying works in 
relief. ( Edinburgh Review. Worcester.) 

&n-ag-nor'-l- SIS, s. [Gr. dvayvwpiort? (ana- 
gnorisis) — recognition : dvd (ana) = again, and 
yveipurt? (gnorisis) = acquaintance (with each 
other); yvotpi^w (gnoHzo) — to make known.] 
Recognition ; the denouement in a drama. 
(Blair.) 

in-ag no-sis, s. [Gr. dvdyvuxn? (anagnosis) 
= a knowing again: dvd (ana) = again, and 
vewo-i? (gnosia) = an inquiry, judgment ; yvwvai 
(gnonai), infin. of yty vuxrxu (gignosko) = to 
know.] Recognition. The same as Ana- 
gnorisis (q.v.). 

&n'-a-gd-ge, &n-a~go-gy, s. [In Fr. ana- 
gog'ie ; Sp. anagoge, anagogia; Port. & Ital. 
anagogia; Gr. dvaywyrj (anagoge) = a. leading 
up : dvd (ana) = up, and dyu>yg (agogc) = a 
leading ; ayw (ago) = to lead.] 

Theol. : Elevation of the mind to spiritual 
objects. 

The form anagogy is in Dyche'a Diet. 
(I75S). 

Exegetics: The pointing out of a spiritual 
sense under the literal words of portions of 
Scripture ; the indication of a reference to 
New Testament doctrine in the prophecies, 
types, and symbols of the Old. [Anagooical. ] 

Med. : The return of humours or the rejec- 
tion of matters upward by means of the 
mouth. 

&n a-go -get'-i-cal, a. [Formed as if from 
Gr* dvayo>yijrtKo<! (anagoge tikos), from avaywyrj 
(anagoge) (q.v.).] Pertaining to anagoge. The 
same as Anagogical (q.v.). (Bailey.) 

&n-a gog'-i-cal, a. [In Fr. a nagogique ; Gr. 
avaywy ocos (anagogikos) = raising the mind to 
heavenly things, mystical.] Pertaining to 
anagoge ; mysterious, elevated, spiritual. (Ap- 
plied specially to one of the four chief methods 
of interpreting Scripture, the other three being 
the literal, the allegorical, and the tropological 
methods.) 

"Anagogical. Mysterious, or which hath de- 
rated, raised, and uncommon signification."— Blount. 

" Which is an analogical trope or hygh speakynge 
of my lorde above hys compass®. — Bale : i'et a Count 
at the Romyshe Foxe. foL 36. 

"From the former of these two have beea drawn 
certain senses and expositions of Scriptures, which 
had need be coatained within the bounds of sobriety ; 
the one anagogical, and the other philosophical. — 
Bacon : Advancement of Learn., hk. u. 

"We cannot apply them [prophecies] to him, hut by 
a mystical anagogical explication."— South : Serm., 
viii. 161. 

an-a-gog'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. anagogical ; 
-fy.) Mysteriously, with spiritual elevation ; 
in a spiritual sense. (Johnson.) 

&n a-gog Tcs, * 5.n-a-gdg-icks, s. pi. 
[Gr. dvaya>yiKd?(anagogiAros) = mystical. ] The 
study of mystical subjects. 

"The notes upon that constitution say. that the 
Mlsna Torah was composed out of the cabal i sticks and 
anagogicks of the Jews, or some allegorical interpreta- 
tions pretended to be derived from Moses."— L. Addi- 
ton : State of the Jew*. p. 24k 


an -a-grAm, $. [In Sw. anagram ; Ger. ana- 
gramm; Fr. anagramme; Sp. anagrama ; Port. 
k ItaL q nagramma. From Gr. dvd (ana) = 
backwards, and ypdppa (gramma) = that which 
is drawn or written, a letter : ypd4>o> (grapho) = 
to grave, to write. ] 

1 1, The letters of any wond read backwards. 
Thus in a satire on the Whig government 
under Lord Melbourne, which appeared in a 
provincial Tory paper, the political leader was 
described as Enruoblem. which was simply 
Melbourne spelled backwards. 

2. The letters of any word or words trans- 
posed in their order so as to make another 
word, or more generally a short sentence. 
Thus the letters in the name of William Noy, 
Attorney-General to Charles 1., who toiled 
hard in his vocation, become, wben transposed, 
/ moyl in law. Similarly Galen becomes by 
transposition angel, and Mary, army. The 
practice was not much in vogue among 
the Greeks and Romans, but it was com- 
mon among the Jewish cabalists. Among 
European nations it first began to be exten- 
sively employed in the sixteenth century. 
Sometimes writers put not their own name 
but its anagram on their works ; thus, 
Calvin put not Calvinus, but its anagram, 
Alcuinus, on the edition of his Institutes 
published at Strasburg in 1539. In certain 
cases mathematicians who had made dis- 
coveries for which they wished to claim 
priority without communicating their secret, 
gave forth its anagram instead of itself. This 
was done by Galileo, Huyghens, and Sir Isaac 
Newton. Sometimes these anagrams were 
intentionally so obscurely worded, and of 
such a length, as to render their solution 
almost impossible. Thus Galileo announced 
his observations on Saturn : — Smaismrmilme 
poeta leumi bone nugttaviras — altissimum 
planetam tergeminum observavi (1 have ob- 
served that the most distant planet is triple- 
formed). Huyghens also announced his dis- 
covery of Saturn's ring in the following ana- 
gram aaaaaaa ccccc d eeeee iiiiiii 1111 mm 
nnnnnnnnn oooo pp q rr s ttttt uuuuu = 
annulo cingitur, tenui , piano nusquam co hce- 
rente, ad eclipticam inclinato (it is surrounded 
by a slender ring, nowhere coherent, inclined 
to the ecliptic). 

" Though all her parts he not in th* usual place. 

She bath yet the anagram* of a good face : 

If we might put the letters but one way, 

la that lean dearth of words, what could we say?" 

Donne' t Poem*, p. 70. 

"Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. " 

Dryden : Mac Flecknoe, v. 204. 

t &n’-a-gram, v.t [From the substantive.] 
To construct an anagram by transposing the 
letters of any particular word. (Warburton. 
Worcester.) 

an a gram mat -Ic, an-a gram -m&t'- 
1 cal, a. [From Gr. avo (ana), and ypatty.6.- 
tiko? (grammatikos ) ; avdypappa ( anagramma ) 
= an anagram.] Containing an anagram 

" For whom was devised Pallas's defensive shield, 
with Gorcon's head thereon, with this ana gramma- 
tical word." — Camden. 

"Some [places] have continued anagrammatical 
appellations, from half their own and their wives' 
names joined together." — Swift: On Barb. Denom. in 
Ireland. 

^-a-gram-mat-I-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. 
anagrammatical; -ly.] After the manner of 
an anagram. 

"Please to cast your eye anagrammat ically upon 
thenameof the balsam um ■ you will find, ‘Conveniunt 
rebus nomina siepO suis.' '—Oayton .Vote* on Don 
Quiz., iii. a 

an-a-gr£m-mat -ism, s. [Gr. dvaypappa- 
Tio>i<K (a nag rammat ismos) . ] The art or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

“The only quintessence that hitherto the alchymy 
of wit could draw out of names is anagrammatitm, or 
metagrammatism, which is a dissolution of a name 
truly written into its letters as its elements, and a 
new connection of it by artificial transposition, with- 
out addition, subtraction, or change of any letter into 
different words, making some perfect sense appliahle 
to the person named."— Camden. 

an a gram -mat-ist, s. [From Gr. dva 
(ana), and ypappanarns (gramma l is(es).] One 
who makes anagrams. 

"To his lo. fr. Mr. W. Auhrey. an ingenious ana- 
grammatUt, late turned minister."— damage : Epi- 
grams, Ep. 18. 

an-a-gram'-mat ize, v.t. [In Fr. ana- 
grammatiser ; Fort, anagrammatisar ; Ital. ann- 
grammatizzare ; Gr. dvaypappari^oi (anagram- 
matizo.) To make anagrams. 


"Others suppose that by the word Sophyra. which 
is OphyT anagrammatized, mentioned in the seventy- 
two interpreters, is intended or meant Soffal* or 
Sophura ."— Sir T. Herbert: Trav., p. 350, 

" Others, in Latin, anagrammatize It [the name of 
Evel from Eoa into Vie; because, they say, she was the 
cause of woe !" — Austin: Bate Homo, p. 182. 

an'-a-graph, s. [Gr. avaypa (anagraphe) = 
(a writing up, a record ; avaypa^m (onagrapho) 
= to write up: ava (ana) = up, and ypdxjKn 
(grapho) = to write. ] 

1. An inventory ; a register 

2. A commentary. 

a-na'-gros, s. [Sp.] A Spanish meaaure for 

' grain used chiefly in Seville, and containing 
about two bushels. 

an-a-gy’-ris, s. [In Fort, anagyro ; Ital. 
anigiride ; Lat. anagyros ; Gr. dvdyvpi? (ana~ 
guris) and dvdyupos (anaguros) : dvd (ana) = 
backwards ; yvpo? (gwros) = a circle.] A genus 
of papilionaceous plants, one of the Cistropical 
Eupodalyrieae. The A. Jcetida, a bush with 
trifoliolate leaves and yellow racemose flowers, 
has purgative properties, and its seeds are 
narcotic. 

&n-ai -ma, a. [Gr. d = without, and ai^ta 
(haima) = blood ; dvat^ua (anaimia) = want of 
blood.] A zoological term used by Aristotle, 
and signifying wit hou t blood. It need scarcely 
be added that Aristotle’s idea of the bloodless 
character belonging to certain animals was 
wholly erroneous. [An.cmia.] 

a'-nal, a. [From Lat. anus = the anus.] Per- 
taining to the anus. 

Ichthyol. : The anal Jin is the fin placed on 
the lower part of a fish’s body, and so far 
behind as to be near the anns. 

"... the first mys of the dors&l and anal fins."— 
Griffith'* Cuvier, vol. x., p. 7. 

an al-$ite, &n-ar-£ime, a [In Ger 

analzim ; Gr. dvoAxi? (analkis) = weak : a, 
priv., and dAxrj (dike) = strength. So called 
because by rubbing it becomes weakly electric.] 
A mineral classed by Dana as tbe type of his 
Analcite group. It occurs isometric, in trape- 
zohedrons, and massive granular. Its hard- 
ness is 5 to 5'5, its sp. gr. 2*22 to 2 29 or 2 278, 
the lustre vitreous, the colour white tinged 
with other hnes. It varies from transparent 
to opaqne. It is brittle. It consists of silica 
51 to 5512, alumina 22 23 to 24 IS, lime 0'27 
to 5 82, soda 6 '45 to 14 '65, potassium 0‘55 to 
4 '46, and water 7 6S to 9 75. It is found in 
Scotland in tbe Kilpatrick and Campsie Hills, 
at Bowling, in Glen Farg, on the Calton Hill 
near Edinburgh, and at Kilmalcolm ; in Ire- 
land in Antrim ; in the Faroe Isles; in various 
other parts of Europe ; in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and the United States. 

U Dana considers Picranalcime probably to 
be analcite altered by the magnesian process, 
and Cluthalite also to be changed analcite. 

analcimo carnea, s. [Lat. cornea = 
fleshy; from caro, genit. earn is = flesh.] The 
old name for Sarcolite (q.v.). 

analcite group, s. A group of minerals 
placed by Dana as the third in order under 
the Zeolite section of his Hydrous Silicates. 

iin-a-lec’-ta, $. pi. [Analects.] 

an-a-lec'- tic, a. [From Gr. dvaAeimKo* 
( analektikos ).] Pertaining to analects : as, 

an analectic magazine— i.e., one containing 
essays or selections. (B'efcsfer.) 

an'-a-lects, an-a-lec -ta, s. pi. [In Ger. 
analeklcn; Fr. analecles ; Sp. analectos. From 
Gr. avdAewra (anatekta), neut. pi. of avaAeicTO? 
(analektos) — choice, select.) 

* 1. Crumbs which fall from the table ; “ the 
remains or fragments taken otf the table.** 
(Dyche, 175S.) 

2. A collection of short literary productions, 
as essays or jottings ; “ certain parts or por- 
tions selected out of different authors. - 
(Dyche.) 

an-a lem -ma, s. [In Ger. & Lat. analemma. 
From Gr. dvd\rpxp.a (analemma) = that which 
is used for repairing or supporting anytliiug ; 
dvaXappdvu) (analambano) = to take up : dvd 
(ana) = up, and Aaj^dvw (iambano) = to take.) 

1. Geom. : A projection of the sphere on the 
plane of the meridian orthograph ically made 
by a straight line and ellipses, the eye being 
supposed at an infinite distance, and in the 
east or west point of the horizon. 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt. 
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2. Mech. : An Instrument made nf hrasa or 
wood on which the projection now mentioned 
Is drawn, with an horizon or cursor fitted to it, 
in which the solstitial colure and all circles 
parallel to it will be represented as conceu- 
trie, all circles oblique to the eye as ellipses, 
and all the planes of which pass through the 
eye as straight lines. The analcmma now 
described is used for illustrating, at least with 
an approach to accuracy, the various astrono- 
mical problems. 

ftn-a-lep'-sis, &.n'-a-lep-sy, an-a-lcp- 
ai-a, s. [Gr. avaA (anaUpsis) = a taking 
up, * restoration ; dva\afx(}dvui (analambano), 
fut. dvaXtj^opai (analepsomai) — to take up, to 
restore to health : dva (ana), and Kapfiaiu j 
( lambano), fut. ( lepsomai ) = to take.} 

1. The augmentation or nutrition of an 
emaciated body ; recovery of strength after 
disease. (Quincey, £c.) 

2. The name given by Johannes Anglicus and 
Riverius to a kind of epilepsy which is said 
to proceed from disorder of the stomach. It 
is sometimes used in a more extended sense 
for epilepsy in general. (Parr.) 

&n-a-lep'-tic, * an-a-lep'-tick, a. k s. 

[In Fr. analeptique ; from Gr. d^aArjirriKo? 
(aiuiieptikas).] 

1. As adjective: Restorative. 

'*.<)! atepf/cit medicines cherish tho nerves and renew 
the spirits and strength.”— Quincy. 

Analeptic Tonics : InGarrod's classification 
of medicines, the same as blood tonics or 
blood restoratives (q.v.). 

2. As subst. : A medicine designed to impart 
tone to the system, restoring flesh, strength, 
and cheerfulness after sickness or weakness 
from whatever cause ; a restorative. 

&n al ge'-sx a, i. 

Pathol.: losensibility to pain; inability to 
feel pain. 

•ana-lie, * anailizie (a-na i-ly-i), v.t. 
[Aliene.] To alienate. 

" Wil ye mo to have analied, sold and disponed, as 
I by these presents analio . . . to the said B . . 
—SpoUisttioodti : Style of Writs. {Boucher.) 

• a-nftl'-o-gal, a. [Eng. analogy); -al.) 
The same as Analogous. 

ftn-a-log'-l-cal, a. [In Fr. analogique; Sp., 
Port, A ItaL analogic o; Lat analogicns ; Gr. 
avaAoyixos (analogikos) = proportional, analo- 
gous.} 

* 1. Analogous. 

" There is placed the minerals between the inani- 
mate and vegetable province, participating something 
analogical to either.” — Hale : Origin of Mankind, 

Dr. Johnson draws the following distinc- 
tion between the words analogous and ana- 
logical : " Analogous signifies having relation, 
and analogical having the quality of repre- 
senting relation." 

2. Logic and Ordinary Lang. : Pertaining to 
analogy ; pertaining to resemblances of any 
kind, on which may be founded reasoning 
falling short of the couclusiveness possessed 
by induction. [Analogy, Induction.] 

"Thecaaea In which analogical evidence affords in 
Itself any very high degree of probability are, as we 
have J list observed, only those in which the resem- 
blance is very close and extensive .” — John Stuart MUl : 
Logic, 2nd ed. (1840), vol. 1 L, ch. xx., p. 105. 

3. Biol. : Pertaining to two animals, two 
plants, or even an animal and a plant, which 
in certain respects resemble each other; the 
similarity, however, heing oue of analogy only, 
and not of affinity. [Analooy, Affinity.] 

"All analogical resemblances, as of a whale to a 
fish . . ."—Darwin: Descent of Man, vol. t, pt. 1., 
ch. vii., p. 230. 

&n-a-ldg'-i-cal-ly, a dv. [Eng. analogical; 
4y. ] 1 n an analogical manner. 

• . we are ofteu obliged to use these words 
analogically to express other powers of the mind which 
are of a very different nature."— field : Inquiry into 
the Human Mind, c. 7. 

&n-a-log'-I-cal-ness, s. [Eug. analogical; 
-Ttess.] The quality of being analogical ; fitoess 
to be applied for the illustration of some 
analogy. 

• an &1' og-ie, s. [Analogy.] 

an&l'-og-i^m, s. [In Ger. analogism; Fr. 
rtnalogdsroe ; Port analog ismo. From Gr. 

ivaAoyi<T)ub? (aiudogismos) = fresh calculation, 
reconsideration, a course or line of reasoning, 
proportionate calculation ; from dvaXoyiZopai 


(analogizomai) = to count up again : dvd (a?ia) 
= again, and Aoyi£o|uai (logizomai) = to count.] 

1. An argument from the cause to the effect. 
(Johnson.) 

2. Investigation of things by the analogy 
which they bear to each other. (Crabb.) 

an-al'-og-ist, s. [Eng. analog(y); -ist.) One 
who on a particular occasion, or habitually, 
reasons from analogy. (Webster.) 

t an-&l'-6g-xze, v.t. [Eng. analog(y); -ize. Gr. 
dvaXoyi^opai (analog izomai).j [Analogism.] 
To reason from analogy ; to explain by means 
of analogy. 

• " We have systems of material bodies diversely 
figured and situated. If separately considered ; they 
represent tho object of the desire which is analogized 
by attraction or gravitation.”— Chcyne: On Regimen; 
Ratural Analogy, § 8. 

t an-dl'-og-ized, pa. par. [Analooize.] 

f a-nal'-o-gon, s. [Neut. of Gr. adj. dvaXoyos 
(analogos) = proportionate, analogous to. ] That 
which is analogous to something else. 

an &l'-6g-oiis, a. [In Bp., Port., A Ital. 
analogo; Lat. ana Log us ; Gr. dvdXoyos (analogos) 
— proportionate to.] 

1. Logic £ Ord. Lang . : Presenting some 
analogy or resemblance to ; parallel to in some 
respect ; similar, like. 

"The language Is analogous, wherever a thing, 
power, or principle in a higher dignity Is expressed by 
the same thing, power, or principle in a lower but 
more known form." — Coleridge : Aids to Reflection 
(1839), p. 149. 

"... the artificial instruments which we our- 
selves plan with foresight and calculation for analo- 
gous uses."— Oicen : Class\f. of the Mammalia, p. 62. 

% It is followed by fo of the thing to which 
the resemblance is perceived. 

”... that the particular parts principally ob- 
jected against iu this whole dispensation are analogous 
to what is experienced in the constitution and course 
of Nature or Providence.’’— Butler : Analogy, Introd. 

2. Grammar. Nouns are sometimes divided 
into litttpocaj, equivocal, and anaZogcms. 
(Whately: Logic , bk. ii., ch. v., § 1.) 

3. Pyro-electricity. Analogous pole is the 
name given to the end of a crystal which 
shows positive electricity wheu the tempera- 
ture ia riaing. It is opposed to antilogous 
pole (q.v.). (Atkinson : Ganot's Physics, § 637.) 

4. Biology : 

(a) Having a relation of analogy, but not 
one of affinity. 

"The pigeons in one order [the Rasores], and the 
Edentates in the other flTugulata], follow next; let 
us therefore see how far theso groups are analogous." 
—Swainson : Birds, vol. iii. (1837), p. 160. 

(b) Having a relation of analogy combined 
with one of affinity. 

“The two owls, tho two tyrant fly-catchers (Pyro- 
cephalus), and the dove, are also smaller than the 
analogous hut distinct species.”— Darwin: Voyage 
round the World, ch. xvii. 

Analogous variation: Variations of a similar 
character in different species, genera, Ac. 

” Many of these resemblances are more prohably due 
to ana foyona variation, which follows, as I have else- 
where attempted to show, from co-descended organisms 
having a similar constitution, and having been acted 
on by similar causes inducing variability, ‘—Darwin 
Descent of Man, vol. i., pt. i., ch. vi., p. 194. 

an al og ous ly, adv. [Eng. analogous ; 
* -Zy.] In an analogous manner. 

’’Can you, then, demonstrate from his unity, or 
omnipresence, which you conceive but analogously 
and imperfectly, . . . — Skelton : Deism Rev., Dial, 6. 

”... the same word may be employed either uni- 
vocally. equivocally, or analogously." — Whately : 
Logic, bk. it., ch. v., $ L 

&n’-a-loguc, s. [Fr. analogue = analogous ; 
Gr.* avaAoyos (analogos) — proportionate to : 
dva (ana) = up to ; Aoyos (logos) = reason. Ac- 
cording to reason ; analogous to.] That which 
resembles something else in one or more 
respects. 

Specially : 

1. Philol. : A word in one language corre- 
sponding to a word in another. 

*‘S. (Sanscrit) an, water, the analogue of the Latin 
aqua. —Key ; Philological Essays (1868), p. 258. 

2. Biol. : A part of an animal or plant which 
has the same function as another part in a 
second animal or plant differently organised. 
[ Homo loo ue.] 

3. Gcol.: Any body which corresjionds with, 
or bears great resemblanee to, another body. 
(Especially used by geologists in comparing 
fossil remains with living specimens.) 

"... tin* great abundance in the oolitic ocean of 
flohes, whose nearest living anntogno >9 the Port Jack- 
sou shark (Ueatracioii).” — Owen: British Fossil Ma yr 
mals and Birds (1846), p. xiv. 


an-^l-og y, * an-al'-og-ie, s. [In Sw. A 

Dan. aiialogia ; Ger. k Fr. analogic ; Sp., Port., 
Ital., A Lat. analogia ; all from Gr. ai-oAoyia 
(analogia) =(l) equality of ratios, proportion ; 

(2) analogy ; dvd (ana), and Aoyo? (logos) . . . 
= a ratio, Ac. ; Aeyw (lego) — to count.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : Similitude of relations 
between oue thing and other (see B., Logic, 
No. 1.), or such resemblances as are described 
under Logic, No. 2. (The thing to which tho 
other is compared is preceded by to or with.) 

" The A nalogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of Nature. By Joseph 
Butler, LL.D., late Lord Bishop of Durham 

When both are mentioned together they 
are connected by the word between. 

" . . . if a real analogy between the vegetable 
world and the intellectual and moral system were 
presumed to exist . . .” — Isaac Taylor: Elements 
of Thought, 8th ed. (1846), p. 3L 

B. Technically: 

I. Logic : 

1. Resemblance of relations, a meaning 
given to the word first by the mathematicians, 
and adopted by Ferguson, Whately, and, as 
one of various senses, liy John Stuart Mill. 
To call a country like Englaud, which baa 
sent out various colonies, the mother country, 
implies that there ia an analogy between the 
relation in which it stands to its colonies and 
that which a mother holds to her children. 
(Mill’s Logic. (See B., II., Math.) 

2. More usually : Resemblance of any kind 
on which an argument falling short of induc- 
tion may be founded. Under this meaning 
the element of relation is not specially dis- 
tinguished from others. " Analogical reason- 
ing, in this second seose, may be reduced to 
the following formula : Two tilings resemble 
each other in one or more respects ; a certain 
proposition is true of the one, therefore it is 
true of the other.” If an invariable conjunc- 
tion is made out between a property in the 
one case and a property in the other, the 
argument rises above analogy, and becomes 
an induction on a limited basis ; but if no 
such conjunction has been made out, then 
the argument is oue of analogy merely. Ac- 
cording to the number of qualities in one 
body which agree with those in another, may 
it be reasoned with confidence that the as yet 
unexamined qualities of the two bodies will 
also be found to correspond. (Mill's Logic, 
pp. 98—107.) Metaphor and allegory address 
the imagination, whilst analogy appeals to the 
reason. The former are founded on similarity 
of appearances, of effects, or of incidental cir- 
cumstances ; the latter is built up on more 
essential resemblances, which afford a proper 
basis for reasoning. 

IT. Math. : Proportion ; the similitude of 
ratios. (Euclid, Bk. V., Def. 8.) 

III. Grammar : Conformity with the struc- 
ture or the genius of a language. 

IV. Biol. : The relation between parts which 
agree in function, as the wing of a bird and 
that of a butterfly, the tail of a whale and 
that of a fish. (Huxley's Classif. of Animals, 
1869, Gloss.) Relations of analogy were made 
very prominent in the system of the now ex- 
tinct Quinary School of zoologists. They are 
to be carefully distinguished from those of 
affinity. [Affinity.] 

"... the analogy ot the hawk to the shrike, or 
eagle to the lion.”— .sipa/ruon .* Classif. of Birds, i. 345. 

"The analogy between the swan and the ostrich le 
one degree, that between the ostrich and the giraffe is 
another, while the analogy between the bee and the 
weaving birds (Plocean*) is another.’— Ibid. 

t an -a-ly§-a-ble, u. [Analyzable.] 
f &n-a-ly$e, v.t. [Analyze.) 
an’-a-ly§-er, 3. [Analyzer.] 

an al' ys ^ is, s. [In Sw. analys; Dan. aralyrts; 
Ger. analyse (Logic), analysis (Math.) ; Fr. k 
Port, analyse ; Sp. analisis ; Ital. analisL 
From Gr. avdXwiq (analusis) = (l) a loosing, 
releasing ; (2) a dissolving, the resolution of 
a whole into its parts, analysis opposed to 
genesis or synthesis ; in Logic, the reduction of 
the imperfect figures iuto the perfect one ; 

(3) the solution of a problem, Ac. : araAvui 
(anaZwo) = to unloose • dvd (aao) = backward, 
and Auw (lub) = to loose.] 

A. Ordinary language : 

1; Gen. : The act of analysing ; the state of 
being analysed ; tho result of such investiga- 
tion. The separation of anything physical, 
mental, or a mere conception into rts con- 
stituent element*. (A scientific word which 


boil, boj^; JiSrbl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb =f. 

~tlon, -sion, -cioun = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious, ccous-shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel, d$l. 
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analysis— analyzed 


k bb partially established Itself in ordinary 
•peeck) [Analyze, s.] 

"We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an 
analytic of ita true initial causes ; till wa know the 
first spriu gs of natural motions, we are still hut 
ignorant*." — OlanMle. 

Used specially— 

(I.) In aome of the senses given under B. 
(q.v). 

M . . . but the mibseauent translation of the shock 
of the ethereal waves Into consciousness eludes the 
analyrts of science." — tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd 
eiLK vtii, p. 177. 

(2.) A syllabus, conspectus, or exhibition of 
tlia heads of a discourse ; a synopsis, a brief 
abstract of a subject to enable a reader more 
readily to comprehend it when it is treated at 
length. Thus Lindley, in his Vegetable King- 
dom, presents a conspectus of the several 
orders of plants nnder the heading “Artificial 
Analysis of the Natural Orders.*’ 

B. Technically : 

L Math. : The term analysis, signifying an 
unloosing, as contradistinguished from syn- 
thesis— a putting together, was fust employed 
by the old Greek geometricians to characterise 
one of the two processes of investigation 
which they pursued. The Analytical Method 
of inquiry has been defined as the art or 
method of finding out the truth of a proposi- 
tion by first supposing the tiling done, and 
then reasoning back step by step till one 
arrives at some admitted truth. It is called 
also the Method of Invention or Resolution. 
/ualysL in Mathematics may be exercised on 
finite or on infinite magnitudes or numbers. 
Tbn analysis of finite quantities is the same as 
bpaotows arithmetic or algebra. That of infi- 
nites, called also the new analysis, is particu- 
larly used in fluxions or the differential cal- 
culus. But analysis could be employed also 
in geometry, though Euclid preferred to make 
his immortal work synthetic ; it is therefore a 
departure from correct language to use the 
word analysis , as many on the Continent do, 
as the antithesis of geometry' ; it is opposed, 
as already mentioned, to synthesis, and to 
that alone. 

" Calculations of this nature require a very high 
analysis for their successful performance, such as is 
far beyond the scope and object of this work to 
attempt,"— Eertchel : Astron., 5tli ed. (1858), § 604. 

11 , Chem. : The examination of bodies with 
the view of ascertaining of what substances 
they are composed, and in what proportion 
these substances are contained in them. The 
former is called qualitative and the latter 
quantitative analysis. 

‘‘The following method may he adopted for this 
kind of quantitative analytic." — Todd & Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 308. 

Chemical analysis is classified into Blow- 
pipe, Qualitative, Gravimetrical, and Volumetric 
analysis ; and the Proximate and the Ultimate 
analysis of organic bodies. 

1. Blowpipe Analysis: The substances ex- 
amined by the blowpipe are (1) heated alone 
on charcoal ; (2) heated on a platinum wire 
with borax (q.v.); (3) with microcosmic salt, 
NaH.(NH j)P04+4H 2 0 ; (4) with sodium car- 
bonate ; (5) on a piece of charcoal which has 
been moistened with a few drops of nitrate of 
cobalt ; (6) fused with potassium nitrate. The 
reactions are given under the respective metals 
(q.v.). (Consult Plattner on the BIowpipe.) 

2 . Quali'rAive Analysis is employed to find 
out the cvmposition and properties of any un- 
known substance, and to separate different 
substances from each other. It is performed 
in the following manner The substance is 
dissolved in distilled water ; if not soluble in 
water, then in hydrochloric acid or in aqua- 
regia ; if insoluble in these, it is fused with 
sodium carbonate. The commoner bases and 
acids contained in the solution are tested for 
as follows : — 

Add hydrochloric acid. A vihite precipitate 
Is either AgCl (argentic chloride), Hg 2 Cl 2 (mer- 
curous chloride), or PbCl 2 (plumbic chloride). 

Filter ; pass H 2 S (sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas) through the filtrate. A black precipitate 
is either PbS (plumbic sulphide), CuS (cupric 
sulphide), HgS (mercuric sulphide), or Bi 2 S 3 
(sulphide of bismuth). A yellow precipitate 
is either CdS (cadmium sulphide), As 2 S 3 or 
AS0S5 (sulphides of arsenic), or SnS 2 (stannic 
sulphide). A brown precipitate is SnS (stan- 
nous sulphide). An orange precipitate is 
SboSs (antimonic sulphide). 

Filter ; boil the filtrate to expel H 2 S, add a 
few drops of nitric acid, and boil to oxidise 
the ’ r on ; then add chloride of ainmoninm and 
ammonia. A red precipitate is FeoC>3 (ferric 


oxide). A bluish-green precipitate is Cr 2 03 
(chromic oxide). A white precipitate is Al^CG 
(alum in ic oxide), or phosphates, borates, and 
oxalates. 

Filter ; to the filtrate add sulphide of ammo- 
nium. A black precipitate is either CoS (sul- 
phide of cobalt), or NiS (sulphide of nickel). 

A pink precipitate turning brown is MnS (sul- 
phide of maaganesel. A white precipitate is 
ZnS (sulphide of zinc). 

Filter ; to the filtrate add ammonium car- 
bonate. A white precipitate is either BaC0 3 , 
SrCG 3 or CaCO : j (carbonates of barium, 
strontium, or calcium). 

Filter ; divide the filtrate into two parts. To 
one part add NajjH.PC^ (sodium phosphate). 

A white precipitate is Mg(NH4)P04 + 6H 2 O, 
indicating the presence of magnesia. The 
other part is evaporated to drynesa, heated 
strongly to drive off the ammoniacal salts, 
and if there ia a residue it ia tested for potash 
and soda. 

Ammoniacal salts are tested for in the origi- 
nal solution by adding caustic potash, which 
b berates ammonia, N1I 3 , which is recognised 
by its smell, and by its turning red litmus 
er blue. 

he sulphides of arsenic, antimony, and tin 
are soluble in sulphide of ammonium, and 
are re-precipitated by HC1. 

The tests for the other rarer metals and 
acids, and the confirmatory tests for the 
above, are given under their respective names 
(q.v.). 

Aekla may be tested for as follows:— Car- 
bonic, hydros ulphuric, hydrocyanic adds are 
liberated by stronger acids with effervescence. 
Carbonic, arsenious, arsenic, chromic, boracic, 
phosphoric, oxalic, hydrofluoric, and silicic 
acids give from a neutral solution a white 
precipitate, with BaCl a (barium chloride), 
which dissolves in hydrochloric acid ; but 
aulphnric acid gives a white precipitate in- 
sol nble in acids. 

Tartaric and citric acids are recognised by 
the precipitate charring when heated, and 
emitting fumes of peculiar odour. 

Chloride of calcium, with phosphoric and 
boracic acids, gives a white precipitate, which 
is soluble in acetic acid ; also with oxalic ■ 
and hydrofluoric acids, a white precipitate , 
insoluble in acetic acid. 

Nitrate of silver (AgN0 3 ) gives a black pre- 
cipitate with liydrosulphuric acid, a yellow 
precipitate with arsenious, phosphoric, and 
silicic acid ; a red precipitate with chromic and 
arsenic acid ; and a white precipitate with 
boracic and oxalic acids. All these precipi- 
tates are soluble in nitric acid. 

Nitrate of silver (AgN0 3 ) gives a precipitate 
insoluble in nitric acid with hydrochloric, 
hy<lrocyanic, hydrobromic, and hydrioclic 
acids. 

Feme chloride (Fc^Cls) gives a red colour 
with acetic acid and sulplio cyanic acid ; a black 
precipitate with gallic and tannic acids ; a 
blue precipitate with ferrocyanides. 

Nitric acid (HNO3) and chloric acid (HC10 3 ) 
are not precipitated by any reagent. Their 
salts deflagrate on ignited charcoal. 

For confirmatory tests for acids, see under 
their respective names. (See FTesenius', Gal- 
loway’s, or Will's Qualitative Analysis.) 

3. Gravimetrical Analysis , or quantitative 
analysis by weight, ia the method of separating 
out of a weighed quantity of a compound its 
constituents, either in a pure state or in the 
form of some new substance of known compo- 
sition, and accurately weighing the products ; 
from the results of these operations the per- 
centage of the constituents contained in the 
substance can be determined. (For methods 
see Fresenius' Quantitative Analysis.) 

4. Volnmetrical Analysis, or quantitative 
analysis by measure, determines the amount 
of the constituents contained in a given solu- 
tion by— 

(а) Neutralisation of a measured quantity 
of the liquid by a certain volume of a standard 
solution of add or alkali. 

(б) By the quantity of a standard solution of 
an oxidising or reducing agent required to 
oxidise or red nee a measured quantity of the 
liquid to be tested. 

(c) By observing when no further precipita- 
tion takes place on adding the standard solu- 
tion of the reagent to a known volume of the 
liquid to be tested. (See Sutton'a Volumetric 
Analysis and Mohr’s Titrirmethode.) 

5. By Proximate Analysis we determine the 
amonnt of sugar, fat, resin, alkaloid, &c., con- 
tained in an organic compound, each of these 


being removed and separated by different 
solvents, Ac. 

6. By Ultimate Analysis of an organic anb- 
stance we determine the percentage of carbon* 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, and 
phosphorus contained in it. Thus the amount 
of carbon and hydrogen ia determined by 
burning a weighed quantity of the substance 
in a combustion tube along with oxide of 
copper, and collecting the water produced in 
a weighed U tube filled with chloride of cal- 
cium, and the carbonic acid gas in weighed 
bulbs filled with caustic potash. (See Fre- 
senius' Quantitative Analysis.) 

IIL Other sciences , Logic, Metaphysics, Philo- 
logy, Ac. : The separation of anything which 
becomes tbe object of scientific inquiry into 
its constituent elements ; also the result thus 
obtained. 

■' A nalysis consist* In making experiments and ob- 
servations, and in drawing general conclusions from 
them hy induction, and admitting of no objections 
but suen as are taken from experiments, or other 
certain truths." — Newton : Opticks. 

"By anatomico-physlolopical analysis we separata 
tbe eolids and fluids of the body Into their various 
kinds, and classify and arrange them according to 
their characters and properties." — Todd & Bowman t 
Physiol. Anat., voL i., IntrocL, p. 34. 

"By prismatic a nalytis Sir William Herschcl sepa- 
rated tne luminous from the non-luiuinous rays ol 
the sun. and he also sought to render the obscure rays 
visible by concentration." — Tyndall; Frag, of Science, 
3rd ed., viiL 5, p. 165, 

. . it will be seen that synthesis, or putting 
together, Is the keynote of the ancieut languages, a 1 
analysis, or dissolving, is of the moderns."— fleam rj ; 
Compar. Gram., Aryan Lang, of India , voL L, p. 113. 

"... this first step in the analysis of the object 
of belief.'*W. S. Mill: logic , 2ad ed. (1846). p. 24. 

an’-a^lyst, 3 . [In Fr. o nalyste; Port, ana- 
lysta.] One who analyses; one who prac- 
tises or understands aualysia. 

“ I beg leave to repeat and insist that I consider the 

f eometrical analyst as a logician, f.r., so far forth v. 
,e reasons and argues." — Berkeley : The Analyst, § 20. 

an-a-lyt-ic, an-a-lyt-i-cal, a. [In Fr. 

analytique; Sp. & Ital. analitico; Port, a naly- 
tico. From Gr. nraAvTuco? ( analutikos 1 J Per- 
taining to analysis ; resolving anything, of 
whatever character, into its conatituent parts. 
(It is opposed to synthetical.) [Analytics.) 

"If. however, Logic be divided into the Analytic 
branch and the Synthetic, he [Bentham] has left be- 
hind him traces of his labours in both department*. * 
—Bowring : Bentham' s H'orAs, voL L, p. Bl. 

an-a-lyt'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. analytical ; 
-ly.] In an analytical manner. 

" If this were analytically and carefully done . . . 
—Boyle: Works, vol. iL. p. 185. 

an-a lyt'-ics, * an-a lyt ick, s. [From 
Eng. analytic (q.v.). In Ger. onalytik ; Fr. 
analytique .] 

Logic: The department of logic which treats 
of analysis. 

The form analytick is in Glossogr. Nova. 
"Towards the composition and structure of which 
form it is incident to nandlc the parts thereof which 
are propositions, and the parts 01 propositions which 
are simple words, and this or that part of logic which l£ 
comprehended in the analytics." — flaeon. 

&n-a-lyz-a-ble, a. [Eng. analyze ; - able 
Capable of being analyzed. 

". . . the mental process** iuto which they enter 
are more readily analyzablc," — Herbert Spencer; 
FtychoL, 2nd ed., voL ii., p. 35, $ 287. 

an'-a-lyza-bleness, s. [Eng. analyze; 
- able ; -rcess.] The state of being aualyzable. 
{IVebker.) 

an-a^lyz-a'-tion, $. [Eng. analyze; • ation .] 
The act of analyzing. {Gent. Mag. Worcester.) 

an'-a-lyze, an'-a-ly^e, v.t. [In Sw. analy - 
sera ; Dan. analysere ; Ger. anulysiren ; Fr. 
analyser; Port, analysar .] [Analysis.) To 
resolve anytlung, of whatever character, iuto 
its constituent elements. 

", . . if we analyte language, that 1* to say, 11 
we trace words hack to their most primitive elements, 
we arrive not at letters, hut at roots.” — Max MilUer; 
ScL Of Lang., 6th ed.. voL ii. (1871), p. 80. 

"No one, I presume, can analyte the sensations ol 
pleasure or pain. — Dtirwi n .* Descent of Jt/an, voL L, 
pt. i.. ch. lii. 

* tln -a-lyze, s. [Gr. avaAvois (analusisy] 
Analysis. [Analysis.] 

"The analyze of it [a little tractate) may be spared, 
since it ia in many hand*."— Backet : Life of Archbp. 
Williams, vol. ii., p. 1 OL (Trench: On Soma Def.in 
our Eng. Diet., p. 14.) 

fcn'-a-lyzed, an'-a-lysed, j*. par. [Ana- 
lyze, Analyse, v.) 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfct, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; fe — e. qu = ltw. 


analyzer— anarchy 
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&a’-a-lyz-er, an -a-lys-er, s. [Eng. ana- 
lyze or analyse ; -er.\ 

1. Gen. : Oue who or that which analyses. 

2. Optics: The name given to a crystal 
mirror or other instrument used to exhibit 
the fact of light having undergone polarisation. 


•* JCFery instrument for investigating tho properties 
of pi larUed light consists essentially of two parts, oue 
for polarising the light, the other for ascertaining the 
fact of light having undergone polarisation. The 
former part Is called the polarizer, the latter the 
analyzer." — Atkinson : Ganot’s Phytic * , 3rd ed., p. 532. 

“Our Incipient blue cloud is a virtual Nicol's prism, 
and hetween it and the real prism we can produce 
all tho effects obtainable hetween the polariser and 
analyser of a polar iscope."— Tyndall : Fray, oj Science, 
3rd etL, x. 274. 


ftn'-a lyz ing, £n - a lys ing, pr. par. 
(Analyze, Analyse, r.J 


* an-am'-ayl, v.t. [Enamel.] 

in a mirt-a, s. [Etym, doubtful.] 

Bat. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Menispennacefe, or Menispevmads. The 
A. cccculus produces the seed called Cocculns 
Indians , which is poisonous, but yields a fatty 
oil on being crushed. 


in-am ne'-sis, s. [Gr. dvdfxvyo is (anamnesis) 
= recollection, from Bcani/a^<rKu> (anamim 
nesko ) = to remind one of anything : avd (ana) 
= ag un, and /ai|UK>]<r*ca> (mimiusko) = to re- 
mind.] 

Rhct. : A figare calling to mind anything 
which has been forgotten. (Glossogr. Nova.) 

in-am nest'-lC, a. & s. [Gr. ovajav^aruros 
(ananmestikos) = able to recall to mind.] 

1. As adj.: Pertaining to anamnesis ; acting 
as a remembrancer. 

2. As substantive : A medicine believed to 
restore the memory. ( Glossogr . Nova.) 

an am-m a'4a v anim-ni-o'-ta, or 

leas correctly an am m 6 M -ta, s. pi. 
Vertebrates lhat have no anmioa. 


an a -morph' -ism, *. Same as Anamorph- 
osis. 

&n-a-morph-6'-sis, £n-a-morph'-6-sy, 

s. [In Ger. , FT., & Port, anamorphose. From 
Gr. dvap6o<^<u<m (anamorphosis) = a forming 
anew : dva (ana) — again, and pLop^uxns (?nor- 
phosis) = (1) shaping, moulding ; (2) from 
pop<t>6 u> ( morphoo) = to give form to ; pop^y 
(morphe) = form. 1 

Perspective : A projection of any object in 
such a way, that if looked at from one point 
of view it will appear deformed ; whilst from 
another it is properly proportioned. Some- 
times the object is so projected that to the 
naked eye it appears deformed, whilst a mirror 
of a particular ahape will at once present it in 
its proper aspect. 

&n-&mp -sis, s. [Altered from Gr. ttuaKa/ui^t? 
(analcampsis) — a turning round or back; re- 
turn.] A genus of fisbes of the family Labrid?e 
(Wrasses). They are from the Indian Ocean. 

K Cuvier, kc., spell this word anampses. 

ain-a'-na, an-a'-nas, an-a-nas'-sa, s. [In 

Dan., Ger., Fr., Sp., & Ital. ananas ; Port. 
ananas or ananaz. From tmiuos, the Guiaua 
name. ] 

L Ord. Lang. (Of the forms a?iawo, ananas , 
and ananassa.) The pine-apple. 

1. The pine-apple. 

" Witness, thou beat andna, thou, the pride 
Of vegetable llle, beyond whate'er 
The poets Imag'd in the goldeu age." 

Thomson Seasotui; Summer. 

2. A fruit of the same family — the Bromclia 
Pinguin, called in the West Indies Penguin; 
but, of course, not to be confounded with the 
well-known bird of the same name. 

II. Technically. (Of the form 07 wrnassa only.) 

.Botany: A genus of Bromeliacew (Bromel- 
worts), to which the pine-apple, A. mtiva, 
belongs. [Pine- apple.] 


an-an'-drous, a. [Gr. avavSpos (anandros) 
= without a husband ; avyp (ancr), genit. 
avSpoc (andros) = a man, . . . a husband.] 

Bat. : Pertaining to a flower which is desti- 
tute of stamens ; aa are the females of all 



ANANDROUS FLOWERS. 

1. Mulberry. 2. Common Birch, a. Bulrush. 
4. Hop. 5. Bottle Sedge. 


monoecious and dioecious plants ; for example, 
the willows. 


* an-ang'-er, v.t. [Ancjer.] To anger, to in- 
cense. 

. . and when the emperoure herde this, he was 
greatly omoued and sore anangered.''—Virgiliu* (ed. 
Them). 

an-ang-u-lar, a. [Gr. av (on), priv., and 
Eng. angular (q. v.).] Not angular. 


* an-*in'-tre§, co?ij. [ENAUNTEn.] 


an'-a-psest, an'-a-pest, 5 . [In Ger. ana- 
past ; Fr. anapeste ; Sp. A Port, anapesta ; Lat. 
anapoestus. From Gr. dvanaioros ( anapaistos ), 
as substantive = anapaest ; as adj. = struck 
back ; arafrauo ( anupaio )= to strike again or 
back ; a^d (a?ta) =■ again ; natus (paid) = to 
strike.] 

Prosody : A foot consisting of three syllables : 
the first two short, and the third long. It 
may, from one point of view, be considered 
the reverse of a dactyl, which has the first 
syllable long, and the second and third short. 
In Latin, Helenfe is an anapest. In English it 
is difficult to find single words, each consti- 
tuting an anapest ; the tendency in our 
language being to pronounce trisyllables as 
dactyls. Overflow and various other words 
beginning with over may be made anapaests ; 
thus, d | ver | flow, 0 \ ver \ reach, though they 
might also be madeamphimacers, 0 ) ver | flow, 
5 | ver | reach. The following is an anapaestic 
line : — 

To your homes \ cried the lea | dir of h \ rd - el’s 

host. 


An arui 
Whoso 



Sir J. Davies : Orchestra, 8t. 70. 


an-a-pees-tic, t &n-a-pes'-tic, * an-a- 
pes-tick, a. & s. [In Fr. anapest ique ; Lat. 
anapcesticus ; Gr. dvairaia-TiKos (anapaistikos).) 

1. As adjective : Pertaining to an anapaest. 

Anapcestic Verse: A verse consisting mainly 

of anapiests. [Anapaest.] 

", . our common burlesque Alex&odrine or 

ana/wtfic verse .”— Percy on the Met. of P. Plowman's 
Visions. 

2. As substantive: An anapaestic line or 
verse. 

"... several leemlng examples, where an nno- 
pestick is terminated with a trochee, or a tribnichya, 
or a creticlt."— Bentley : Phal. III. 


an-a-peest'-i-cal, t an a-p^s'-tic-al, a. 

[Eng. anapcestic, ana)wstic ; -af.J The same 
as Anapestic, adj. (Worcester.) 


&n-&n-chy-tes, s. [From Gr. a, priv.; 

(a ngcho) — to press tight, to strangle. “ Not 
pressed.” (Oteen.).] A genus of Echinoderms 
occurring in Cretaceous atrata. 

in An' dri-a, i. [See Ananurocs. ] A genua 
of plants belonging to the nrdcr Astcraccre 
(Composites). The A. discoidea lias mucila- 
ginous and other leaves. (Lindley : Vegct. 
Kingd., p. 708.) 


an-a-prest'-i-cal-ly, t an-a-pest -i-cal- 

ly, adv. [Eng. anaptrstical , anapestical ; dy. ] 
After thf manner of an anapest, or an ana- 
pestic verse. (Christian Observer. Worcester.) 

* a napes, s. (See def.] A corruption of “ of 
Naples,” used to describe a kind of fustian 
formerly made in that city. (.V. E. D.) 

" A we*lt toward the hand of lux Lion atiapes."— 
I/tneh<un Letter 38. 


an-aph-or-a, s. [In Ger. anapher; Fr. 
anaphore ; Port, it Lat anaphora. From Gr. 
dvo4>opd ( anaphora ) = a bringing up, a raising ; 
dvo^epco (anaphero) — to bring or carry up ; 
dva (ana) = up, and <f>tpu) (phero) = to carry.] 

Rhetoric : The commencement of successive 
sentences or of successive verses with the 
aame word or words, as— 

Where is the wise t Where is the scribe ? 

Where is the disputer of this world? 

an-aph-rod-i^ -l-a, s. [Gr. dvatypoSurla (ana- 
phrodisia) : av (an), priv., k d^poiiVio ( aphro - 
disia), neut. pi. of d^poStVtos ( aphrodisios ) = 
belonging to venery ; (Aphrodite) = 

Venus.] Sexual imimtence. 

an aph-ro dij’-i-ac, s. [Eng. anaphro- 
disi(a); -ac.] 

Pharm. : A medicine intended to diminish 
sexual feeling. Garrod divides remedies ot 
this kind into direct and indirect : the former 
acting as sedatives on the spinal cord ; the 
latter lowering the tone of the general system. 

an-a-plcr-ot'-ic, * an-a-pler-ot'-ick, a. 

& s. [Lat. anaphro/tcus; Gr. aeaTrA^pwo-i? 
(anaplerosis) = a filling up ; dvanArtpou (ana* 
pleroo) = to fill up : avd (ana) = up, and 
ttAtjpow (pleroo) = to fill; ttAtj pr\s (pltres) = 
full.] 

1. ^4s adjective: Which fills up; especially 
used of "filling up” flesh in an emaciated 
body. 

" A na pier otic medicines are such aa fill up ulcers 
with desh .”— Glossographia Avva. 

2. .ds substantive: A medicine fitted to "fill 
up " flesh in an emaciated body. 

an-a-poph'-y-sis, S. [Gr. av (an), priv. = 
not, and a7ra<£u<ns (apophusis) = (1) an off- 
shoot ; (2) Anat., the processor a bone; the 
prominence to which a tendon is attached.] 

Anat. : A process connected with the neural 
arch, which projects more or less backwards, 
and is generally rather slender or sty li form. 
(See Flower’s Osteology of the Mammalia , 1S70, 
pp. 15, ltf.) 

an -arch, s. [Gr. dmpxos (anarchos), adj. = 
without head or chief.] One who is the 
author of anarchy ; one who plots or eflceis 
the overthrow of legitimate government. 

“ Thus Sntau: and him thus the Anarch old. 

\V ith l altering Bt>eecb and visage lu com posed. 

Answered." Milton ; P. L„ ii. U88. 

aJi-arch' ic, * &n-arch'-ick, an-arch'^ 
l-cal, a. [Eng. anarch; ~ic ; -icah] Per- 
taimog to anarchy, tending to subvert legiti- 
mate government. 

“Which they regarded oa anarchic and revolutioa- 
ary ."—Fronde: MM. Eng., pt. i., voL it., p. 401. 

an-arch'-l-cal-ljr, adv . [Eng. anarchical; 

- ly .] In an anarchical manner ; in ojiposition 
to established authority ; lawlessly. 

an-arch’-l£m, s. [Eng. anarch; -ism.] An- 
archy *, the principles or practice of anarchists. 

“ It will prove the mother of absolute anarchism.'' 
—Sir E. Denny ; Speeches, p. 153. 

an'-arch-ist, s. [As if from Gr. dvap\lo-nf]<i 
(aaarcAwfes).] Oue who aims at or succeeda 
in producing anarchy ; oue who opposes. 

" There is uo pretence at all to suspect that the 
Egyptians were universally atheists and anarchists." 
—Cudworlh . Intellectual System, hk. i., c. 4. 

&n'-arch-y, s. [Fr. anarchic; from Gr. av- 
ap\ia (anarchla), dvap\os (anarchos) = without 
a head or chief: dv (an), priv., and dp\o<; 
{archos) = leader.] 

1. Absence or insuffleience of government; 
social and political confusion owing to the 
want of strong controlling power. 

"That » comm uulty should be hurried Into errors 
alternately by fear of tyranny and by fear of anarchy 
is doubtless a great evil. — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch- 
xv. 

2. A social theory which would do away 
with all authority except that sanctioned by 
conviction, and which is intended to secure 
individual liberty against the encroachments 
of the state. (Socialism.) 

3. Disorder, confusion. 

" Where oldest Night 
And Chao*, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy.'' Milton : P. L„ 1L CM. 


boil, p6ut, J^l: cat, 9011, chorus, chin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -ing> 

-tion, -slon, -tioun, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, Ac. = bcL -tre = ter. 
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anarrichas— anathematized 


An-ar'-rich-as, s. [Gr. dvappi\dop.ai (anar- 
rhichaomai) = to scramble up.] A genus of 
fishes of the order Acaothopterygii, and family 
Gobiodae. It contains the A. lupus, called 
in England the Wolf-fish; iu Scotland, the 
Sea-wolf or Sea-cat ; and in the Orkneys, the 
Svvine-tish. It is more common io the north 
than in the south of Britain, In our latitudes 
it attains the length of six or seven feet. It 
has a cat-like head, wolf-like voracity, and a 
by no means prepossessing appearance. 

An-arth'-rous, a. [Gr. dvap9pos (anarthros) 
— without joints : dv (on), priv., apOpov (ar- 
thron) = a joint, . . . the article ; apaptmew 
(arariskd) = to join ] It is the reduplicated 
form of ape j (aro), which occurs only as a root. 

1, Entom. : Without joints. 

2. Grammar : Without the article. 

a'-nas, s [Lat anas, genit. anatis= a duck.] 
The typical genus of the Anatidai, a family of 
wading birds, and of the Anatinae, one of its 
sub- families. It contains the most charac- 
teristic of the ducks The wild duck is the 
Anas Bosckas of naturalists. ( Boschas is the 
Greek fioo-Kas ( boskas ) = a kind of duck.) 
[Wild Duck.] Most, if not all, the species of 
the genus breed in the cold regions, and 
migrate to our own or similar temperate coun- 
tries at the approach of winter. 

An-a-sar'-ea, s. [In Fr. anasarque ; Port, 
anasarca ; Gr. ard (ana) = up, and <rdp£ ( sarx ), 
genit. aapicds ( sarkos ) = flesh.] 

Med. : A disease characterised by a dropsical 
effusion of scrum into the cellular tissue. It 
may be acute or chronic, local or general. 
The dropsical effusion which often appears in 
children after scarlatina, and that which after 
heart disease in old age creeps up from the 
lower limbs till it terminates life, with other 
dropsical effusions, are all ranked under 
anasarca. Anasarca may either generally or 
locally attend upon organic disease of any 
part of the body. 

. . that dropsical effusion which ie commouly 
called Anasarca.” — Todd A Bowman Phys. A not., i. 53. 

An-a-sar'-cous, a. [Eng. anasarca; -ous] 
Pertaining to anasarca. 

"This anasarcous swelling is commonly ohserved 
first in the face."— Dr. J. Harwell: Cyclo. Pract. Med., 
vol. i.. p. 79. 

t An-a^Stal-tic, n. [Gr. anao-TaA-mcd* (ana- 
staltikos) = fitted for checking ; dvatneWta 
(anastelld)=(1)to send or raise up ; (2) to draw 
back, to restrain ; ava (ana) = again, and 
oreAAai (stello) = to set in order, to send.] 

Old Med. : Astringent. 

Anas -ta-SIS, s [Gr. dvdaTao-is (anastasis) — 
(I) a making to stand up, (2) a removal, (3) 
a or the resurrection ; aviVnjfu ( anistemi ) = 
to make to stand up, to raise from sleep or 
from death : and (ana) = up or again ; and 
I (histemi) — to cause to stand, to raise.] 

* I. Old Med. : Hippocrates used the word 
in various senses, as for (a) a migration of 
humours, and (b) a rising up or recovery' from 
sickness. 

2. Theol. : The resurrection. In the Greek 
of Matt. xxii. 28 and many other parts of the 
New Testament. (Sometimes a work on the 
resurrection is called Anastasis.) 

An-a-StAt-lC, n. [Gr. dvdararos (anastatosy] 
Pertainiog to the raising up of any person or 
thing. 

anastatic printing, s. A method of 
zincography invented by Wood in 1841, de- 
signed to reproduce drawings, engravings, 
printed matter, &c. , whether recent or old. If, 
for instance, it be sought to obtain the fac- 
similc of an old newspaper, the paper is tirst 
wetted with dilute phosphoric acid, and theu 
placed between sheets of blotting paper to 
remove the superfluous moisture. It is then 
found that the acid has corroded the blanks, 
but has not affected the printed letters. The 
sheet is next placed in contact with a plate, 
and pressure applied, which makes a facsimile 
of the letters in reverse order on the plate. 
Gum is next applied, and more ink, then a 
little acid, and finally again ink, when the 
printing stands out as clear and distinct as in 
the original. 

An- a-stat -I-ca, s. [Gr. ai-dam-ros (anasfafos) 
= made to stand up ; from dvdtrraats (anas- 
tasis) (q.v.).] A genus of plants belonging 


to the order Brassicaceae, or Crucifers. The 
A. hierochientina is the celebrated “ Rose 
of Jericho.” It is an aonnal, inhabiting the 
Egyptian desert. It is so highly hygrometric 
that when fully developed it contracts its 
rigid branches so as to constitute a ball. 
Exposed then to the action of the wind, it is 
driven hither and thither. If, however, it be 
brought in contact with water, the ball-form 
vanishes, and the branches again acquire their 
natural expansion. Superstitious tales about 
this so-called rose are afloat in the East. It is 
said to have first bloomed on Christmas Eve, 
and continued in flow’er till Easter ; at its 
birth heralding the advent of the Redeemer, 
and immediately before its departure honour- 
ing his resurrection, ltis almost unnecessary 
to add, that for these fancies there is no 
foundation whatever in fact. (Gardener's 
Chronicle, 1842, 3G3. Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 

1847, p. 354.) 

An-a-stom-at'-ic, o. & s. [Gr. d^d (ana) = 
through, and nr op.a (stoma) = the mouth.] 

1, As adjective : Having the quality of open- 
ing vessels, or of removing obstructions. 

2. As substantive: A medicine having the 
quality of opening the mouths of the vessels 
of the body and removing obstructions. Ex- 
amples : deobstruents, cathartics, and sudo- 
rifies. (Glossogr. Nova. ) 

a-nas'-to-mo§e, a-nas’-to-mize, v. i. 

[In French anastomoser ; Port, anostomosarse. 
From Gr. dvu.a-Top.6uj (anastomoo) = to furnish 
with a month: avd (a na) = throughout, and 
oto/j-ooj (stomoo) = to stop the mouth of ; 
or o/i a (stoma) = month.] 

Nat. Science : To blend together month to 
month. (Used of vessels or cells which, re- 
taining their distinction throughout a great 
part of their extent, still either really or 
apparently blend together at their months ; 
to inosculate.) 

"Anastomosing ( anastomozans ): the ramifications 
ol anything which are united at the points where they 
come in contact are said to anastomose. The term is 
confined to veins."— Lindley : Introd. to Bot., p. 466. 

"The capillaries are very fine, their meshes large, 
and they anastomose throughout.” — Todd & Bowman ; 
Physiol Anal., vol. ii. (1856), p. 274. 

a-nas -to-md$ lhg, pr. par. & a. [Anasto- 

' MOSE.] 

"... the branching or anastomosing character 
of its flbrillx."— Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anal., i. 74. 

•• . . the leagth of the transverse anastomosis 
capillaries. " — Ibid.. voL L. p. 166. 

a-nas-to-mo -SIS, [In Fr. & Port., anas- 
tomose; Gr. avatrTopojffi? (anasfoTnosis) = an 
opening, an outlet, a discharge.] [Anasto- 
mose. ] 

1. A uniting by the mouths of vessels dis- 
tinct during the greater part of their course. 
(Used especially of the veins and arteries in 
the human or animal body, and of the veins 
iu plants.) 

"One of the most simple of these anastomoses Is 
found in the uniou of two arteries, originating from 
different trunks to form one.'— Todd & Bowman : 
Physiol. Anat.. vol. ii., p. 323. 

2, An interlacing, as of any branched sys- 
tem ; a network. 

"The anastomosis of uervea thus formed differs from 
the more correctly named anastomis is of blood-vessels : 
for iu the latter case the canals of the anastomosing 
vessels communicate, and their contents are mingled ; 
but in the former the nerve-tubes simply lie in juxta- 
position, without any coalescence of their walls, or any 
admixture of the material contained within them."— 
Todd & Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol, ii., p. 218. 

an-a-stom-dt'-ic, a. Iks. [Gr. acao-ropomicos 
(anastovwlikos) — fit for opening.] 

1. As adjextive : Pertaining to anastomosis. 

"An anastomose branch.” — Todd A Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. ii.. p 116. 

2. As substantive. Old Med. : A medicine 
designed to open the mouths of the extreme 
blood-vessels. (See Parr’s London Med. Diet., 
1809, vol. i., p- 107.) 

an-as-troph-c, an-As troph y, $. [in 

Ger., Fr., & Sp. anastrophe. From Gr. ora- 
aTpo<f> 7 f (anastrophe) = a turning back or wheel- 
ing round ; acaerrpe<J>u» (anastrepho) = to turn 
upside down, to turn back : aca (ana) = back, 
and (TTpe^juj (strepho) = to twist, to turn.} 

Ehct. & Gram. : A figure by which the 
natural order of the words iu a sentence or in 
a clause is reversed. (Glossogr. Nov.) 

an'-a-tase, s. [Gr. dvdraaie (anotasis) = ex- 
tension ; araTfiVui (a n a teino) = to stretch up : 
dvd (ana) = up, aud retVoj (feino) = to stretch. 


Named auafa$is = extension, from the length 
of its crystals as compared with their breadth ; 
they are* however, minute in size.] A mineral, 
called also Octahedrite (q.v.). 

an-ath -em-a^ t an-a-theme, 4 An- 
at h- cm, s. [In Ger . anathem ; Sp. & Ital. 
anatema; Port. & Lat. anathema. In Greek 
there were two similar words, one dvaOnpa 
(anathema), aod the other druflepa (anathema). 
Both in Latin became anathema. In Greek the 
first signified a votive offering set up in a 
temple to be preserved ; the second, ultimately 
at least, a similar offering devoted to destruc- 
tion. It is from the latter that the English 
word anathema comes. Both are from di-art- 
07jpi (anatithemi) — to lay upon, to set up 
as a votive gift ; ded (ana) = up, and 
(tithemi) = to put, to jilace.J 
L In the New Testament : 

1. The act of pronouncing ** accursed," the 
solemn giving over of a person to God for 
utter destruction, corresponding to what is 
called in Hebrew D^rt (chhcrem), or Din 
(chherem), 1 Kings xx. 42. (See Trench’s Sy- 
n onyms of the New Testament, pp. 17—22.) 

2. The object of such a curse. 

" If aoy man love not the Lord Jesua Christ, let him 
be Anathema." — 1 Cor. xvL 22. 

II. Church History : 

L Excommunication and denunciation by 
a pope, a council, or a bishop, of a real or 
reputed offender. This was called the judi- 
ciary anathema. Scott thus describes it 
** At length, resolved in tone and hrow. 

Sternly he question'd him— ‘And thou, 

Uahapny ! what hast thou to plead. 

Why I denounce not on thy deed 
That awful doom which canons tell 
Shuts paradise and opens hell ; 

Anathema of power so dread, 

1 1 blends the living with the dead, 

Bids each good angel soar away. 

And every ill one claim his prey : 

Expels thee from the church's care. 

And deafens Heaven against thy prayer; 

Arms every hand against thy life. 

Baus all who aid thee in the strife— 

Nay. each whose succour, cold and scant. 

With meanest alms relieves thy want; 

Haunts thee while living,— snd. when desd. 
Dwells on thy yet devoted head. 

Rends Houour s scutcheon from thy hearse. 

Stills o’er thy bier the holy verse. 

And spurns thy corpse from hallow'd ground. 
Flun^ like vile carrion to the hound ; 

Such is the dire and desperate doom 
For sacrilege, decreed by Rome.' " 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, ii. 28. 

" Her bare anathemas fall but like so many brutes 
fulmina upon the schiamatical.'' — South . Sermons. 

. . the Apostle, who hath denounced an ana- 
theme to him, . . . ' — Sheldon • Miracles of Anti- 
christ (1616), p. 5. 

"Your holy father of Rome hath smitten with hi* 
thunderbolt of excommunications and anathemes, at 
one time or other, most of the orthodox churches of 
the world.” — Ibid., p. 129. 

2. The abjurotory anathema pronounced by 
a convert in renouncing his " errors ” or 
*' heresies.” 

an-ath~em-at-i-cal, a. [Gr. ai'a0ep.cm<o« 
* (a na thematikos. ). ] Relating to an anathema; 
containing an anathema. (Johnson.) 

an-ath-em-at' l-cal-ly, odv. [Eng. (mathe- 
matical ; - ly .] In an anathematical manner. 
(Johnson.) 

an-ath'-em-at-i§m, s. [In Port, anathem - 
atismo; Gr. d va.0ep.aT io>i<>s (ajialftmarisr/ios).] 
An excommunication, a cursing. 

"Sundry civil effects— excommunication aud ana- 
thematism by law do work." — Dr. Tooker: Of the 
Fabriyue of the Church (1604). 

an-ath em-at-i-za -tion, s. [lo Fr. atux- 
thematisation ; Port, anathematiza^ao.] The 
act of anathematising, an excommunicatioo, 
an accursing. 

Anat hematisat ion, excommunication, and accurs- 
ing arc synoQ ymo us . — Co m pend of the Laws of the 
Church of Scotland (1830). xxxv. 

an-ath ’-em-at-ize, v.t [In Fr. nnaf/iertta- 

tiser; Sp. anatematizar ; Port, anathematisar ; 
Ital. anatemizzare ; Lat. anathematizo ; Gr. 
avaOe p.nTt£uj (anathematizo). 1 ] 

1. Lit. : To excommunicate, to accurse, to 
put under a ban. 

"The pope once every year (on Maunday Thureday) 
excommunicates and anathematizes all heretics.'*— Bp. 
Barlow: Remains, p. 220. 

2. Fig. : Publicly to denounce. 

*’ That venality w-as denounced on the hustings, 
anathtnnatized from the pulp’t,and burlesqued on th* 
stage.”— Macaulay : Hist. Et>q , ch, xv. 

an-Ath -em-at-ized, pa. par. k a. [Ana- 
thematize.] 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey — a. ew = u. 


anathematize!*— anatomy 
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an-ath-em-at-I'Z-er, $. [Eng. anathematize ; 
' -er] One who excommunicates, cursea, or 
denounces. 

"How many famous churches have been moat un- 
justly thunderstruck with direful censures of excom- 
munications, upon pretence of tbie crime, which have 
been less guilty than their anathematize ™ /" — Bp. 
Hall : Cam of Conscience. 

an&th-em-at-i'z-ing, pr. par. [Anathem- 

' ATIZE. ] * 

t &n -a-theme, s. [Anathema..] 

an&ther-um, s. [Gr. *v (an) = without, 
* and adrip (ather)=* the beard or spike of an ear 
of corn ; awn. Awnless.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Graminacese, or Grasses. 



ANATHERUM NAHDU8 1 ROOT, STEM, AND FLOWER. 
(One-sixth natural sue.) 


The A. muricatum is said to be acrid, aro- 
matic, stimulating, and diaphoretic ; while 
the A. nardus possesses similar qualities to 
auch an extent, that it is called the Ginger- 
grass. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd ., p. 113.) 

Mi-fit -l-dse, s. [From Lat. anas = the Duck 
genus.] A family of birds, the last of the 
Natatorial, or Swimming order. They have a 
flattened bill covered with a soft skin, and 
furnished at the edges with a series of lamellae, 
with which they sift the mud in which they 
seek their food. The family contains geese 
and swans as well as ducks, and has been 
divided into the following sub-families : Ana- 
tinae (True ducks) ; Fuligulinae (Pochards) ; 
Mergiuae (Mergansers) ; Cygninae (Swans) ; 
Anserinae (Geese) ; and Phenicopterinae (Flam- 
ingoes), the last-named sub-family connecting 
the family Anatidae and the order Natatores, 
or Swimming, with the Grallatores, or Wading 
Birds. 

• ftn-at-lf '-er-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. anas, and 
fero = to bear.] Producing ducks or geese, 
t.e., barnacles. (Bahnacle, 2.] 

"If there be anati/erous trees whose corruption 
breaks fortb Into bernaclea, yet If they corrupt, tbey 
degenerate luto maggots, which produce not them 
again."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. Hi., ch. xli. 

An a-ti'-nse, s. [Lat. anatinus = pertaining 
to a duck.] The typical sub-family of the 
Anatid®. [Anas, Anatida:.] 

t s. [In Fr. anatocisme ; Sp. 

anatocismo ; Lat. anatocismus ; Gr. a^oTo«t<r- 
fios (anatokismos) = compound interest : ava 
(ana) = again, and t6«o? (tokos) = (1) a bring- 
ing forth, (2) offspring, (3) interest of money ; 
TotToj (tikto) = to bring forth.] Compound 
interest. (Glossogr. Nov.) 


t An-a-tom -ic, an-a-tom'-i-cal, a. [Fr. 

anatomiqve ; Sp , Port., & Hal. anatomico = 
anatomical ; Lat. anatomicos = an anatomist ; 
Gr. dvaTOfxiKo? (anatomikos) = skilled in ana- 
tomy.] Relating or pertaining to anatomy. 
[Anatomy.] 

1. Spec. : Used for the purpose of anatomy. 

’* An anatomical knife.”— Watts: Logick. 

2. Proceeding on the principles of anatomy ; 
as exhibited by anatomy. 


, • , * the various tissues, tbe anatomical charac- 

biT of which will discussed ia subsequent pages."— 
Todd A Bowman ; Phytiol. Anat., vol. i., p. 46. 

”« < • the anaforcjical evidence hy which they 

may be supported.”— Ibid., vol. il. p p. 47. 

3. Separated into minute portions, as if by 
the knife of an anatomist. 


The continuation of solidity Is apt to he con- 
founded with, and, if we look into the minute ana- 
foTTjicaf parts of matter, is little different from hard- 
ness. —Locke. 


an-a-tom -i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. anafomiccd ; 
•Zy.] In an anatomical manner; on the 
recognised principles of anatomy ; in the way 
required by anatomy ; by anatomical research. 

"The presence of nerves, and their mode of sub- 
division, have not as yet bee a satisfactorily demon- 
strated anatomically. ' — Todd A Bowman Phytiol. 
Anat., vol. J., p. 70. 

" . . . it ceases to be anatomically recognisable." 
—Ibid., vol. i„ p. 168. 

an-at'-om-ist, *. [In Sw. anatomist; Fr. 
a?iaf£»?itsfe ; Sp., Port., A Ital. anafomwfa.] 

1. Lit. : One who dissects the bodies of men 
or animals to ascertain their internal organi- 
sation. One who dissects plants with a 
similar object in view is never simply called 
au anatomist ; he is denominated a vegetable 
anatomist. Adjectives are prefixed to the noun 
to indicate the departments of animal anatomy 
which a cultivator of the science specially 
studies ; as — 

Comparative anatomist : One versed in com- 
parative anatomy. 

" Pursuing the comparison through tbe complexities 
of tbe boay framework, tbe comparative anatomitt 
would first glance at the more obvious characters." — 
Owen: Clauific. of the Mammalia, pp. 77, 78. 

Morbid anatomist : One whose special de- 
partment of the science is morbid anatomy. 
[Anatomy.] 

". . . tbe researches of tbe morbid anatomitt ." — 
Todd A Bowman: Phytiol. Anat.. 1. 816. 

If The chief names in antiquity which have 
come down to our time as anatomists are 
those of the second Hippocrates, who was 
born B.C. 460, and died about 377 ; Aristotle, 
who made his chief anatomical investigations 
between B.C. 334 and 327 ; Herophilus and 
Erasistratus of Alexandria, in the third cen- 
tury B.C. (?) ; Celsus, A.D. 3 to 5 (?) ; and the 
most illustrious, in this respect, of all, Galen 
of Perganius, who was born in A.D. 131, and 
died about the beginning of the third century. 
In modern times the revival of anatomical 
study began in Italy, and quite a crowd of 
illustrious inquirers flourished in that country 
before much was done in this department of 
science in the other parts of Burope. The 
first was Mondini of Bologna, who flourished 
about A.D. 1315. Of the rest may be men- 
tioned Eustachi, about 1495 or 1500, after 
whom a tube in the ear is called, and a 
va lvoilar membrane in the heart [Eusta- 
chian]; Fallopio, or Fallopius, who was born 
about 1523, and died in 1562, and who 
gave a name to the Fallopian tubes of the 
uterus ; Coesalpini, after whom the Caesalpinia 
genus of plants is called ; and finally, Malpighi, 
bom in 1628, and died 1694, after whom the 
Malpighia genus of plants and a gland are 
named. Of the early English anatomists, the 
most illustrious was Harvey, who was born in 
1578, published his immortal work, in which 
the circulation of the blood is intimated, in 
1628, and died in 1657. The later anatomists 
who have rendered good service to the science 
are too numerous to be mentioned here. 

2. Fig. : One who examines the internal 
structure of anything ; one who keenly dis- 
sects anything submitted to his scrutiny. 

&n-a-tom-x-za -tion, 5 . [Eng. anatomize ,* 
•of ion.] The act or process of anatomizing. 
(JKebsfer.) 

an at om ize, v.t. [In Sw. anatomisera ; 

* Fr. anatomiser ; Sp. & Port, anatomisar; Ital. 
anatomizzare.) 

1. Lit. : To dissect an animal with the view 
of ascertaining its internal structure. Simi- 
larly, to dissect a plant. 

" Our Industry must even anatomize every particle 
of that body which wo are to uphold.”— footer. 

2. Mentally to dissect #r separate into 
minute portions, with the view of thoroughly 
understanding it, any object presented to the 
senses, or any idea suggested to the mind. 

"... his psychological dissection weat no farther 
tbsn the extremities of the subject he bad laid out for 
anatomizing.''— Bowring ; Bentham't U'orfcs (1843), vol. 
i., p. 11. 

” I think It will be most useful to begin, as it were, 
by dissecting tbe dead body of language, by anatomxt- 
ing its phonetic structure . . ."—Max MUUer: Science 
of Lang. (6th ed.), vol. ii. (1877), p. 80. 

an-At'-om-ized, pa. par. [Anatomize.] 

an-At'-om-iz-ing, pr. par. [Anatomize.] 

An-at'-om-y, * an-at'-om-ie, $. [In Sw. 

A Dan. anatomi ; Ger. A Fr. anatomie ; Sp. A 
Ital. anatomia ; Latin anatomia , anatomica, 
anatomies. From Gr. avaropq ( anatome ) = a 


cutting up, a dissection ; avnrep.vw ( anatemnd ) 
= to cut up : ava. (ana) — up, and rejj.vt 
(lemno) = to cut.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. The act or process of dissecting the body 
of a man or an animal, with the view of ascer- 
taining its internal organization, its develop- 
ment, and the changes which its structures 
undergo in disease. The act or process of 
similarly treating a plant. (In this first sense 
anatomy is an art.) 

2. The knowledge of the internal structure 
of human or animal bodies, or of plants, ac- 
quired by such dissections. (In this second 
sense anatomy is a science.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A skeleton. 

" Oh that my tongue were in tbe thunder's mouth. 
Then with a passion I would shake the world. 

And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy 
Which cannot bear a feeble lady's voice." 

Shakesp . . K. John, 1U. 4 . 

2. The body. 

"... Oh, tell me. friar, tell mo. 

In what vile part of tbia anatomy 

Doth my name lodge? tell me, tbat I may sack 

The hateful mansion.” 

Shakesp. : Borneo and Juliet, iil. S. 

3. In ridicule: A thin, meagre-looking person. 

" They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-faced villain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 

A threadbare Juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-ey’d sharp- looking wretch, 

A living dead man.” — Shakesp.; Com. of Error t, V. L 

4. Such elaborate division and subdivision 
of anything as remind one of dissections by 
an anatomist. 

"It is therefore in tbe anatomy of tbe mind as in 
that of the body ; more good will accrue to mankind 
by attending to tbe large, open, and perceptible part*, 
tbau by studying too much such finer nerves and 
vessels as will for ever escape our observation.”— Pope. 

B, Technically : 

I. Science : The knowledge of the structure 
of organised bodies obtained by their dissec- 
tion. (See A., I. 1, 2.) It is naturally divided 
into (1) Animal Anatomy, generally called by 
way of eminence simply Anatomy, and (2) 
Vegetable Anatomy. 

1. Animal Anatomy. To this the name of 
JSootomy is sometimes applied. It is naturally 
subdivided into (a) Human and (b) Compara- 
tive Anatomy. 

(а) Human Anatomy, or the anatomy oj the 
human subject. It is sometimes called An- 
thropotomy (q.v.). The prejudice against 
allowing the body of a relative, or even a 
corpse of any kind, to be dissected, long re- 
tarded the progress of this highly important 
and nseful department of human knowledge, 
the ancients, and many moderns too, being 
obliged to limit their dissections to the dead 
bodies of the lower animals, drawing analogies 
thence to the human frame instead of directly 
studying the corpses of mankind- Happily 
this difficulty has now been in large measure 
overcome in all civilised countries. Human 
anatomy is generally divided into three sub- 
divisions, Descriptive , General, and Pathologi- 
cal or Morbid Anatomy. The first investigates 
the various organs of the human body as they 
are in health, and the third as they are in 
disease ; whilst the second inquires into the 
tissues, structures, or characteristics which 
are common to several organs. Sometimes 
Descriptive Anatomy, as distinguished from 
that which is General, is called Particular or 
Special. Sometimes, again, a new category ia 
added, Surgical Anatomy, which treats of the 
positiou of the several organs with the view 
to possible surgical operations. 

(б) Comparative A natomy : The science which 
compares the structure of man with that of 
the inferior animals, and also that of the 
several classes, orders, Ac., of the animal 
kingdom among each other, to ascertain the 
resemblances and dissimilarities in their analo- 
gous structures and organs. The knowledge 
thus acquired is then used for purposes of 
classification and for the study of dcveloj>- 
meut. This is the science of Cuvier, Oweu, 
and nuxley. 

" There is ao lust gTound to fear that the time 
required to gain the requisite elementary knowledge 
of Comparative Anatomy will detract from tbat which 
ought to have been exclusively occupied in tbe study 
of human anatomy and surgery.”— Owen : Lectures on 
the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology qf the In- 
vertebrate Animals (1843), p. 6. 

H Akin to Comparative Anatomy are Physio- 
logical Anatomy, defined by Todd and Bow- 
man (Anat., vol. i., p. 28) as “that kind of 
anatomy which investigates structure, with f. 
special view to function,” Ac.; Transcendents 
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Anatomy, which inquires into the plao or 
model on which the animal structure and its 
several parts have been framed. 

2. Vegetable Anatomy: The similar dissec- 
tion of a plant, or any part of it, to ascertain 
its structure. It is sometimes called also 
Phytotoiny (q.v.). 

", , . llttlo known of vegetable physiology, 
nothing of vegetable anatomy.” — Littdley : Introd. to 
Bo<. (3rd ed. g 1839), I’ref. 

IL Art: 

1. The art described under A., I. 1 (q.v.). 

2. Artificial anatomy: The art of making 
models in wax, or aome similar material, of 
the several parts of the frame in health and 
disease. 

5n a-trep'-tic, a. [Gr. avaTpeirriKos (ana- 
treptiko$) = turning over, overthrowing ; ava- 
TpcTrw (onatre}*)) = to turn up or over, to over- 
throw : ava (QTia)= up, and Tpt7r<u ( trepo ) = to 
turn ] Overturning, overthrowing. (Enfield.) 

• a-na-tron, * a-na'-trdm, s. [Gr. vhpov 
(nitron) = natron, not saltpetre, but potassa, 
6oda, or hotb. Lat. nitrum ; Ital. Tiafrum.] 
Old names for Natron (q.v.). 

^.n-at -rdp ous, a. [Gr. avarpeVui (anatrepo) 
= to turn up or over.] 

Bot. : The term applied to the position of an 
ovule of which the whole inside has been so 
reversed that the apex of the nucleus, and 
consequently the foramen, corresponds with 
the base of the ovule, with which, however, 
it maintains a connection by means of a 
vascular cord called the raphe. Examples : 
the aliuond, the apple, the ranunculus, &c. 
(Bindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

&n -aux'-ltc, s. [Gr. (anauxes) = not 

increasing: av (an), priv., aod au£<u (qujto) = 
av£dvto (aujrauo) = to cause to increase.] A 
mineral, according to the British Museum 
Catalogue, a variety of clay, but placed by 
Dana under the same number as Comolite. 
It is translucent, is of greenish-white colour 
and pearly lustre, and contains about 557 
parts of silica, a large percentage of alumina, 
11 5 of water, a little magnesia, and protoxide 
of iron. It occurs at Bilin, in Bohemia. 

&n’~bur-y, an-ber-ry, am'-bur-y, «. 

[A S. ampre , ompre = a crooked swelling vein.] 

I. A soft wart on a horse’s neck. 

* 2. The disease called “ fingers and toes ” in 
turnips. The roots of turnips grown in too 
wet soil or otherwise unfavourable conditions, 
Tot, and send forth 3Q offensive amelL Iusects 
are then attracted to the decaying structure, 
and deposit their eggs, which in due time 
generate Iarvse, whose office it is to consume 
the putrid bulb. One of the species most 
commonly found is the Trichocera hiemalis, or 
Winter Gnat. 

culv. [Once.] Once. (Scotch.) 

". . - the puir Colonel wa* only ont «««*-"— 

Scott: Waverley, ch. lxiii. 


-an^e, or -an'-^y. An English suffix, corre- 
sponding to and derived from the Lat. -antia; 
as Eng. abundance, Lat. almndunfia. It is = 
the state of: as abundance = the state of 
abounding ; temperance = the abate of being 
temperate. 


* jin-gell'e, a. [From Lat ancUla.] A h8nd- 
maitL 

•' Gloria* virgin, mayden. moder off Ood, 

Doughter and ancelle, which milkest with-oll 
The sone of God with thy brestes brod." 

The Roman* of Partenay (ed. Skest), C.459-7. 


&n'-9est-or, * aun-5est-6r, * an'^es- 
tre, * dn'-^es-soiire, s. [Fr. ancetre ; O' 
Ft. ancessour; Sp. & Port, (pi.) antecessores ; 
Ital. antecessore. From Lat antecessor = he 
who goes before ; antceedo = to go before.] 
One from whom a person is descended, whether 
on the father or mother's side. It is distin- 
guished from predecessor, one who previously 
held the office to which one has now succeeded 
The Old English term which ancestors 
displaced when it came into the language was 
Fu re-elders. (Barnes: Early Eng., p. 104.) 

" But I will for their Rakes remember tbo covenant 
of their ancestors, whom I brought forth oat of the 
land of Egypt. . ."—Lev. xxvi. 45. 


ftn^es-tor-Ial, a- [Eng. ancestor ; -dal.] 
Ancestral. 


"... they wish to adhere to their anmtorial 
form of a regal government."— Lewis ; Early Roman 
Hist., ch. xl, § 1. 

&n-$es -tral, an-^es-trel, a. [Formed as 
from Lat, ontecessorulis.] Pertainiog to ances- ' 
tors ; derived from or possessed by ancestors. 

"He generally vegetated aa quietly aa the elms of 
the avenue which led to his ancestral grange. 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. viii. 

an-^es-tress, s. [O. Eng. ancestre; -ess.] 

A female ancestor. (More usually ancestor is 
used in a feminine sense.) 

an’-^es-try, * an'- 9 es-trie, * aun'-^es- 
trie, * aun ^es-trye, s. [O. Eng. an- 
cestre ; -y. ] 

1. The whole series or succession of persons, 
the last pair of whom were one's father and 
mother ; the men and women who lived in 
one’s country before he was born, and came of 
the same race as he now is. 

"... Many precious rite* 

And customs of our rural ancestry 
Are gone or stealing from us." 

Wordsworth : The Excursion, hk. iL 

2. High birth, aristocratic or otherwise 
honourable lineage. 

" Who so wil seeke, by right desert*. t‘ attain*. 

Unto the type of true nobility ; 

And not hy painted shevres, and titles vaine, 
Derived farre from famou* auncejtfrie." 

Spenser; Sonnets; True Mobility. 

" Heirs to their labours, like all high-born heirs, 

Vain of our ancestry os they of theirs.* 

Byron: Opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 1812. 

* an^h-ent-ry, s. [Ancientry.] 

* an-che-^oun, s. [Encheson.] 

aneb-f-e’-ta, s. [Named after P. Anchietea, a 
Brazilian writer on plants.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Yiolaccae, or Violet- 
worts. A. salutaris, a creeping bush, smelling 



ANCHIETA SALUTARIS : BRANCU, FLOWER, AND 
SEED. 

(One-fourth natural size.) 

like cabbage, is a native of Brazil, and is con- 
sidered by the inhabitants of that country as 
useful in skin diseases. It is also a purgative. 
(Lindley : Veg. Kingd. t p. 339.) 

anch’-i-lops, s. [Gr. ay\iAw^ (angchilops) 
= a sore at the inner corner of the eye : ayxt 
(angchi) — near ; A, euphonic ; and (ops) — 
the eye.] Same meaning as the Greek word. 

anch-i-ther-i urn, s. [Gr. ay\H (angchi) = 
near ; employ (therion) = a beast, specially a 
wild beast hunted.] A fossil mammal belong- 
ing to the family Palaeotheridce. It has been 
called also Hipparitherium, suggesting an 
affinity to the horse in the neighbouring 
family of Equidse, The A. Aurelianense 
occurs in Miocene rocks in Spain, France, 
Germany, and in Nebraska, hut has not 
hitherto been found in Britain. 

" Th« second and fourth toes m»v be subsequently 
developed as in the rhinoceros; or they may be repre- 
sented only hy mere splint-like rudiments of their 
mctacarpols, as in the horse. All intermediate condi- 
tion* are met with in various extinct forms, « P*l*- 
otherium, Anchithcrium, *nd Hipparion." — Flower; 
Otteol. of the Mammalia (1870), p. 265. 

&n-ch6’-fc ac’-id, a. [From Gr. ayxctv («n- 
chein) = to throttle, with referenca to its suf- 
focating fumes.] 

Chemistni : Lepargylic acid, C<jHie 04 = 
(C 7 Hi 4 )"(CO”.OH) 2 . A dibasic acid obtained 
by the action of nitriclacid on Chinese wax or 
the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil. 

anch -dr fl>, *5n' ere, * an' kre.'Sn'ker, 

s. [A.S. ancer , nncor, oncer. In Sw. ankar, 
ankart ; Dan., Dnt., A Ger, anker; Irish an- 
kair *, ancoir , ingid; Gael, acair; Cormeh 


ankar ; Arm. ancor ; Fr. ancre; Sp. ancla , 
ancora ; Port, aud Ital. ancortz; Lat. ancora, 
less properly anchora; Gr. ay kv pa. (angkura) ; 
Russ, iacor ; Pers. anghar. All from a root 
anc or ang = a bend. In Sansc. ah, ankomi , 
ake = to bend ; ankas = a bend or curve.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit : The well-known instrument for 
mooring a ship. (Described at length under 
B. 1.) 

Of the several nautical phrases arranged 
under B. 1, some have made their way into 
ordinary English. Specially — 

To cast anchor : 

(a) Lit. : To drop the anchor into the sea 
with the desigR of mooring the vessel. 

'* Regularly at that season several English ships 
east anchor In the bay .” — Macaulay Hitt. Eng., ch. 
xxiiL 

(5) Fig. : To iafix itself firmly in a rock, as 
a tree does on a mountain eide. 

" Aloft the ash and warrior oak, 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, I. xiL 

To drop the anchor, or to drop anchor: To 
let it run down into the sea. The same as 
tttsi anchor. 

" Entering with the tide. 

He dropp'd his anchors and his oars he ply’d, 

Furl’d every sail, and drawing down the most. 

His vessel moor'd, and made with lumbers fast.” 
Dryden. 

To lie at anchor: To remain steady in the 
water without drifting ; being held to a nearly 
fixed spot by the anchor. 

To ride at anchor: The same as to lie at 
anchor , but employing more motion. 

" Far from your capital my ship resides 
At Reithrus, aud secure at a nchor rides “ 

Pope. 

To weigh anchor : To heave or raise the 
anchor from the ground to which it is fastened. 

2. Fig. Scripture, <£c. : That which gives 
stability and security to hope or faith or the 
affectione. 

'* Which hope we have as au aticfcor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the TaU.”— Ueb. vi. 19. 

B. Technically: 

1. Mech. &Naut. : A well-known instrument 
for preventing a ship from drifting, by mooring 
her to the bottom of the sea, provided that 
the water is shallow enough to permit of this 
being dooe. Its invention was at a very 
early period. Those of the early Greeks were 
simply large stones, sacks filled with sand, or 
logs of wood loaded with lead. Then the 
Tuscans, or Midas king of Phrygia, introduced 
a tooth, or fiukt, which was ultimately ex- 
changed for two. The modern anchor consists 
of a long bar or shank of iron (c), branching ont 



ANCHOR. 


at the lower extremity into two arms (b) ending 
in flukes (a), barbed at their extremity, and 
with a stock of 03 k or wood (d) at the upper 
one, while it terminates in a ring, to which a 
rope or chain is affixed. The arms or flukes are 
designed to penetrate and fix themselves in the 
sea-bottom. They consist of a blade, a palm, 
and a bill. The one end of the shank is made 
square to receive and bold the stock steadily 
in its place without turning. To keep the 
stock also from shifting along the shank, 
there are raised on it from the solid iron, or 
welded on it, two square tenon-like projections, 
called nuts. The end of the shank next the 
stock is called the small round. The other 
extremity, where the arms aod the shank 
ouite, ie called the crown; and the points of 
the angle between the arms and the shaok. 
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the throat. A distance equal to that between 
the throat of one arm aud its hill [Bill] is 
marked on the shank from the place where it 
joins the arms, aud is called the trend. The 
use of the aliaak is to present an attachment 
for the cable. [Cable, Shackle, Ganoer.] 
That of the stock is to make the anchor fall 
in such a way as to eoablc ooe of the flukes 
easily to infix itself in the ground. Large 
vessels have more anchors than one, which 
are stowed in different parts of the ship. The 
best bower to the starboard, the small bower 
[Boweh] to the port-cathead, with the flukes 
on the bill-board, the sheet anchor on the 
after part of the fore-channels on the star- 
board side, aud the spare anchor on the port 
eide. [For other anchors, see Stream, 
Kgdoe, Grapnel, Mushroom, Floatino, 

JJOOHINO.] 

2. Naut. Some technical phrases which 
have found their way into English literature 
have already been given. [A. l.j Others 
are the following : — 

An anchor is said to come home when it 
is wrenched out of the ground and dragged 
forward by the violence of the wind or tlic 
aea, or by the strength of a current. It is foul 
if it become entaugled with the cable ; a-wosh, 
when the stock is hove up to the surface of 
the water ; a-peak, when the cable is so drawn 
as to bnng the ship directly over it ; a-cockbill 
[A-cockbill], when hanging vertically ; a dip, 
when drawn out of the ground in a perpen- 
dicular direction ; and a-weigh, when it has 
been drawn just out of the ground and haugs 
vertically. 

At anchor is the same as anchored. 

To back a a anchor is to lay down a small 
anchor a- head of the one by which the ship 
rules, with the cable fastened to the crown of 
the principal one to aid iu preventing its 
“ coming home." 

To cat the anchor: To draw the anchor to 
the cathead by means of a machine called the 
“ cat." 

To fish the anchor: To employ a machine 
called a “fish" to hoist the flukes of an 
anchor to the top of the bow. 

To steer the ship to her anchor : To steer the 
ship to the spot where the anchor lies while 
the cable is being heaved on board the ship. 

To shoe the anchor: To cover the flukes of 
It with a triangular plank of wood to enable 
it to fix itself more tenaciously in a soft 
bottom . 

To sweep the anchor : To dredge at the 
bottom of the anchoring ground for a lost 
anchor. 

To throw the anchor. The same as Cast the 
anchor (A. I). 

3. Art: The shape of a buckle, the latter 
being usually described as having a tongue 
and an anchor. ( Todd's Johnson.) 

4. Arch. : A kiad of earviug somewhat re- 
sembling an anchor. It is generally used as 
part of the enrichment of the bottoms of 
capitals in the Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic 
orders, or as that of the bonltins of bed- 
mouldings in Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
cornices, anchors and eggs being carved 
alternately throughout the whole building. 

5. Her. : An anchor is an emblem of hope. 

C. la composition, anchor is a substantive. 

anohor-ground, s. Ground suitable for 
anchoring. It should not be too deep, or too 
shallow, or rocky. [ Anchor aoe.] 

anchor-hold, s. 

1. Lit. : The hold or fastness of the anchor. 

2. Fig. : Security. 

. . iu the one and only assurance and fast 

anchor-hold of our souls' health. —Camden. 

anchor ice, •. Ice formed on and in- 
trusting the bottom of a stream or body of 
water. 

anchor lining, *. [Bill-boards.) 

anchor-Knlth, s. A smith who forges 
anchors. 

anchor-stock, a. The transverse heam 
of wood or bar of iron near the ring of an 
anchor. 

&rioh~or, *&h'-cre, *&ii'-kre, v.t. & i. 
[From the substantive. In Sw. ankra; Dan. 
ankre; Dut. anker cn ; Ger. ankem ; Fr. an- 
crer ; Sp. andar, ancorar ; Port, ancorar ; Ital. 
aacorarn.] 


A. Transitive: 

1, Naut . : To moor by means of an anchor. 

2. Fig. : To fix firmly, to cause to rest, 

'*. . . end great Pompey 

Would atand, aud make his eyes grow in my brow ; 

There would he anchor his aspect, and die 

With looking on his life." 

Shake*?. : A ntony arid Cleopatra, L 6. 

“ Stare counties*; each in his appointed place, 

Fast anchored ui the deep abyss of space." 

Cowper : Retirement. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Naut. : To come to an anchor. 

- Hoarse o’er her side the rustling cahle rings; 

The sails are furl’d ; aud anchoring round she swings." 

Byron : Cortair. L 4. 

2. Fig. : To fix (the eye) upon. 

*’ Poathumus anchors upon Imogen : 

And she. like harmless lightning, throw* her eye 
On him. Shakes? : Cymbcline, v. 6. 

* anch'-dr (2), s. [Anchorite.] 

*&nch'-6r (3), s. [Anker.] 

Snch-or-a-ble, a. [Eng. anchor, -able.') Able 
to he used as a place of anchorage. 

" . . . and the sea everywhere twenty league* from 
land anchorable."—Sir T. Herbert 't Travels, p. 40. 

anch-or-a-car-pa'^e-a, s. pi. [From Gr. 
ayKvpa (angkura) = (1) an anchor, (2) a hook ; 
and Kapnos (karpos) — tbe wrist, the carpus.] 

Zool. : Tbc name given by Milne-Edwards 
to a tribe of Entomostracans, belonging to the 
order Lerneada?. They attach themselves to 
their prey by means of long, arm-shaped ap- 
pendages springing from the thorax, united 
to each other at the tip, and terminating in a 
homy button in the centre. It contains two 
families represented in Britain— the Lernseopa- 
dadae and the Anchorelladae. 

arich or-a- 9 er-a'- 9 e-a, $. pi. [From Gr. 
ayKvpa angkuro) — (1) an anchor, (2) a hook ; 
aud k epa? ( kcras ) = a horn.] ♦ 

Zool. : The name given hy Milae-Edwards to 
a tribe of Entomostracans, beloogiug to the 
order Lerneadse. They attach themselves to 
their prey hy means of the head itself, which 
is furnished with one or more pairs of horn- 
shaped appendages, projecting laterally. It 
contains two families, represented in Britain 
— the Penelladse and the Lernseoceradse. 

ftrich'-or-age (age = ig), s. [Eng. anchor; 
-age. I a Fr. ancrage ; Sp. ancorage.) 

* 1, The hold of the sea-hottom hy the 
anchor. 

" Let me resolve whether there be indeed such effi- 
cacy in nurture and llrst production, for if that sup- 
posal ebould fail us. all our anchorage were loose, and 
we should hut wander in a wild sea iVolton 

2. The set of anchors belonging to a vessel. 

"The bark that hath discharg'd her freight 

Return* with precious ladiug to the bay 

From whence at first she weigh'd her anchorage ." 

Shakesp. : Titue Andron., i. 2. 

3. Duty paid at a port for permission to 
anchor. 

"This corporation, otherwise a poor one, holds also 
the anrhoraga in the harbour, and buahelage of mea- 
surable commodities, as coals, salt, &c., in the town of 
Fowey.”— Carew : Survey of Cornwall. 

4. A place suitable for anchoring in— that 
is, a place in which the water is of convenient 
depth, and the bottom such as will permit 
the anchor to hold. (This meaning, which is 
not in Johnson, as if it were nn known in his 
time, is now the almost exclusive signification 
of the word anchorage.) 

" . . the water was *o deep that no anchorage 
could be found."— Durvrin: Voyage round the World, 
ch xi. 

Snoh or-a-stom a -$e-a, s. pi. [From Gr. 
aytevpa ( angkura ) = (l)an anchor, (2) a hook ; 
and erro/ua (sfoma) = month.) The name given 
by Milne* Ed wards to a tribe of Eutomostra- 
cans helonging to the order Lerneadse. They 
attach themselves to their prey by means of 
their stout foot-jaws, which are armed with 
strong hooks. It contains one British family, 
the Chowlracanthidae. 

afich'-ored, pet. par. & a. [Anchor, v.) 

As adjectivs : 

1. Held by an anchor. 

"In the anchor'd b*rk.“ 

Byron : Corsair, 1. 7. 

2. Shaped like an anchor ; forked. (Used 
of a serpent's tongue.) 

"Shooting her anchor’d tongue. 

Thren.t*nlng her venom'd teeth." 

At ore ■ Song q f the Soul, II. 11. 29. 



3. Her. : An anchored cross is one the 
four extremities of 
which resemble the 
flukes of an auchor, 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. It is called 
also atichry or ancre, 

1 1 is designed to be 
emblematic of hope 
through the cross of 
Christ. Cf. Heb. vi. 

19, “Which hope we 
have as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure 
and stedfast." 


ANCHORED CR096. 


andi-or-el-Ia, s. [Dimin. of Lat. anrhora or 
aucora — little* anchor.] A genus of Entomo- 
stracans, the typical one of the family Ancho- 
relladit*. The A. vneinota is parasitic on the 
cod and the haddock. The A. rigosa was taken 
upon a cod. 

anch-or-el-la-dse, s. pi. [From anchorrfla 
(q. v.).j A family of Entomostracans, helonging 
to the order Lemeadre and the tribe Aucliora- 
carpacere. It contains only one British genus, 
Auchorella (q.v.). 

ah-chor-ess, * an -cres, s. [Eng anchor 
= anchorite ; -ess, to mark the lemiaioe 
gender.] A female anchorite. 

" Anch’resses that dwell 
Mewed up in walls.**— Fairfax : Tasso. 

"To this secluded spot, now famous more 
Than any grove, mount, plain had beeu before. 

By relni ue. vision, burial, or birth, 

Of anchoress or hermit.*' 

Browne . Brit. Pastorals, li, 4. 

&nch-or-et’-Ic» 3,hch-or-et / -i-cal t a. 

[Eng. anchoret, -ic, -ical. In Fr. anachoretiqus; 
Sp. anacorctico; Vovt.anachoretico; Gr. dyaxw* 
prjTLKos (anachoretikos).} Pertaining to an an- 
chorite ; after the inauner of an hermit. 

ahch-or-et’-ish, a. [Eug. anchoret; - ish .) 
Resembling an Anchoret in some way. 

ahch-or-ct-ism, s. [Eng. anchoret; -ism.) 
The state, condition, or mode of life of an 
anchoret. 

aheh'-or-irig, pr. par . [Anchor, i>.] 

anch'-or-ite, anclF-dr-et, t an-Soh'-or- 
et, * an-ach’-br-ite. * arich'-br, * an- 
ker, s. [A.S. ancer; Fr. anachurete; Sp. & 
Ital. a nacoreta ; Port. & Lat. aiuichoreta ; Gr. 
dyaxiopijTTjs (anaeftorcies), from dva\u)pew (ana- 
choreo) = to go back, to retire: aud (ana) = 
backwards, and xwprw (chdreO)- to make room 
for auother, to retire ; x^pos (cfcoros) = space, 
room,] 

1. Church History: Any person who, from 
religious motives, has renounced the world, 
and retired from it into seclusion. (For the 
distinctions between the various kind of As- 
cetics, see that word. See also Eremites.) 
The peculiarity of the anchorites, properly so 
called, was, that though they had retired for 
solitude to the wilderness, yet they lived there 
in fixed abodes (generally eaves or hovels) in 
place of wandering about. When they did 
travel they slept wherever night overtook 
them, so that visitors might not know' where 
to find them. They were most numerous in 
the Egyptian desert, where they lived oa 
roots and plants, believing that to afflict the 
body was the best method of epiritnally bene- 
fiting the soul. Most of them were laymen ; 
there were also female anchorites. They first 
arose, it is said, about the middle of the* third 
centnry, and in the seventh the Church ex- 
tended its control over them, and ultimately 
threw difficulties iu the way of any one who 
wished to adopt such a inode of life. [Ascetic, 
Eremite, Monasticism, Monk, Ac.] ( Mosheim : 
Church Hist., Cent, iv., pt ii., ch. iii , § 15.) 

2. In a general sense : Any person of similar 
habits to those of the old anchorites now 
described. The mistaken desire to retreat 
from the “ world ” to the wilderness is not 
distinctively Christian : it tends to manifest 
itself to a greater or less extent in all religions 
aud in all ages. Anchorites of various Hindu 
ascetic sects are at present to be found among 
the jungles and hills of India, and they were 
much more mnnerons when the dominant 
faith in that land was Booddhism. 

" To de»pemtlou turn my trust and hope I 
An anchor's cheer lu prison lie my *cope.“ 

Shakesp. . Hamlet, 111. 2 
*' Yet lie?) not love dead here, but here doth tit. 
Vow’d to this trench, like an <iu achorite. ' 

Don tie 


boil. bb^; p6Tit, cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; min, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -xn£, 

-clan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tton, -£lon = zhun. -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble = bol. -ere, -kre = kcr. -tre = ter. 
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anchovy— ancientry 


ftn - 9 hov-y t aa-gho -vy, s. [lnSw. anjovis ; 
Dun. anschovis ; Dut. missis; Ger. anschove; 
Fr. anchois; Sp. anchoa, anchova ; Port, an- 
chova; Ital acciuga; Lat. uphya, apua; Gr. 
a<f>ih] (aphue), usually translated an anchovy or 
sardine, but according to Yarrell and Adams, 
the mackerel-midge ( Motclla glauca).'] ( Liddell 
& Scott.) A fish, the Engraulis encrasicolus ol 
Fleming ; the E. vulgaris of Cuvier. It belongs 
to the Clnpeid®, or Herring family. In general, 
its length is from four to five inches ; but speci- 
mens have been found seven and a-balf inches 



ANCHOVY (ENORAULIS ENCRASICOLUS) 


long. It is common in the Mediterranean and 
parts of the oeeaa. It occurs also, though 
not very commonly, on the shores of Britain. 
Shoals of anchovies annually enter the Medi- 
terranean, and various fisheries exist along 
its northern shores, the most celebrated being 
at Gorgona, a small island west of Leghorn. 
Sometimes another species, the E. meletta, 
is either mixed with, or substituted for the 
genuine fish. There is a large importation of 
anchovies into London. 

anchovy-pear, s. The English name of 
the geuns Grias, which is placed by Lindley 
doubtfully under the order Bairingtoniaceai 
(Barringtoniads). Grias caulifiora , the stem- 
flowering anchovy-pear, is an elegant tree, 
with large leaves, which grows in the West 
Indies. The fruit, which is eaten, tastes like 
that of the mango, and is pickled in the same 
way. 

anchovy-sauce, s. A sauce made of the 
fish called anchovy. 

Sn-Chu'-sa, s. [In Ital. ancusa ; Sp. & Lat. 
anchusa. * From Gr. ay\ot/o-a ( angchousa ) — 
alkanet ; ay\u> (angcho) = to press tight, to 
strangle ; so called from a ridiculous notion 
entertained by Dioscorides that one might kill 
a viper if be irritated its throat by spitting 
into its mouth after having chewed the leaves 
of alkaoet.] A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Boraginacea (Borage-worts). Two 
species are generally inserted in the British 
flora, but both are doubtfully native. They are 
the A. officinalis, the Common, and the A . 
sempcTvircns, the Evergreen Alkanet. Lycopsis 
arvensis is sometimes called Anchusa arvensis. 
The real alkanet, once termed Anchusa tinc- 
toria , now figures as Alkanna tinctoria. [Al- 
kanna, Alkanet.] A beautiful species, some- 
times cultivated in flower-borders, is Anchusa 
pianiculata or Italica . 

Sh chu'-sic, a. [Mod. Lat. anchus(d); Eng. 
suff. -tc..] Derived from or contained in a 
plant or plants of the genns Anchusa (q.v.) 

anchusic acid, s. [Anchusine.J 

£hch-u’-§ine, s. [Eng. anchusa; - ine .] A 
red colouring matter obtained from the plant 
formerly called Anchusa tinctoria t but now 
Alkanna tinctoria . 

finch y- 169 -er-as, s. [Gr. ay>cv An* (a ngku- 
los ) = crooked, and *epac (kerns) = horn.] A 
shell belonging to the class Cephalopoda. The 
A. Calloviensis) occurs in the Kelloway rock. 

nnch'-y- lose, fihk'-y-lo^e, * ahc'-y-lo^e, 

t’.f. & i. [Gr. ay*i;Aou> (angknloo), 1 flit. 
ayKv\u>a-u> (angkuloso) = to crook, hook, or 
bend ; aytcvKy (angknlc)=tho beud of the arro ; 
<iy>cos (aTtglos) = a bend or hollow.] 

A. Trans. : To stiffen by consolidating the 
surfaces of (as of two bones. More frequently 
us#d in the passive.) 

“ They [the teeth 1 are always lodged In sockets ; and 
never ancAj/ 7 o*ed with the substance of the Jaw."— 
Owen: Classif. of Mammalia, pp. 11, 12. 

B. Intrans. ; To grow stiff (as a joint); to 
grow together (as the surfaces of two bones . 

finch y 16 sed, ank-y-lo sed, anc-y- 
lo sed, pa. par. or n. [Anchvlose.] 

1. Growu together (as two boaes\ stiffened 
(as a joint). 

"Coalesced and anchylcsod zygapophysea."— Misart: 
The Cat. p. 45. 

2, Cramped, rigid. 


anchylosis, ank-y-lo'-sis, ancy-lo'- 
" sis, s. [Gr. ayKvKu><ri<; (angkulosis) = a stiffen- 
ing of the joints or of the eyelids. ] [Anchy- 
losed.] 

Anat. : The coalescence of two hones, so as 
to prevent motion between them. If anything 
keep a joint motionless for a long time, the 
bones which constitute it have a tendency to 
become anchylosed, in which case all flexibility 
is lost. In other cases, when anchylosis is the 
lesser of two evils, the bones which nature is 
about to weld together should be kept in the 
positions in which they will be of the greatest 
use when the union between them takes 
place. 

" Had Immobility been the object to be at tamed, 
that might have been more effectually accomplished 
by the fusion of the extremities of the segments to- 
gether, as in anchylosis."— Todd <fc Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat., vol. L, p. 133. 

anch-y-lot'-ic, ank-y-lot'-ic, anc-y- 
lot-ic, a. [From Eng. anchylosis.] Pertain- 
ing to anchylosis. 

* an'-cien-^y, s. [Eng .ancien(t);-cy. InFr. 

” anciennete.) Antiquity. [Ancienty.] 

", . . And the rest of the bishops follow him, in 
their due precedency, according to the dignity and 
anciencies of their respective sees."— Jura Cleri, p. 42, 

an'-cient, a. & s. [Ft. ancicn ; Sp. anciano ; 
ItaL amiano . from anzi = before. Cognate 
with Lat. antiquus — old, ancient ; anticus = 
in front, foremost ; and ante =■ before.] 

A. .As adjective: 

L Ordinary La nguage . 

t 1. Old, estimated tacitly or explicitly by 
the standard of human life. 

(a) Fertainiag to persons advanced in years. 
(Opposed to young.) 

"... Then they began «t the ancient men which 
were hefore the house.”— Etek. ix. 6. 

(b) Pertaining to tilings which have existed 
for some considerable time in one’s history. 
(Opposed to recent) 

"But they, upon their ancient malice, will 

Forget with the least cause, these his new honours.” 
Shaketp. : Coriolanut, il. 1. 

2. Old, estimated by the average duration of 
that to which the term ancient is applied. 

. some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth." Cowpcr: Task , bk. 1. 

“ . . . an ancient castle overgrown with weeds and 
Ivy. . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. xvi. 

3. Old, estimated by the historic standard 
of time. 

(a) Opposed to modern, and especially re- 
ferring, at the preseat day, to the centuries 
anterior to the fall of the Roman Empire. (In 
this sense, which is the most common use of 
the word, it is opposed to modem.) • 

" The whole history of ancient and of modern times 
records no other such triumph of statesmanship.” — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cb. ix. 

(b) In the mouth of one who lived at an 
early period of the world’s history, it meant 
an age prior to liis own. 

"Is this your Joyous city, whose antiquity is of 
a ncient days Y'—lta. xxiii. 7. 

4. Old, estimated by the geological standard 
of duration. 

" Processes now going on in nature on a small scale, 
or imitated artificially by man, may enahle us to 
comprehend imperfectly m what manner some of 
these infinitely grander ancient metamorphoses were 
effected."— Murchison : Siluria, ch, i. 

5. From eternity. 

"Thales affirms that God comprehended all things, 
and that God was of all things the most auci'eur, be- 
cause he never had any beginning."— Raleigh. 

U The words ancient and old are akin in 
meaning, and it is not easy to draw an abso- 
lutely precise line between their respective 
significations. Old, being opposed to ncu\ is 
especially used of anything which is fresh 
when new, bnt has a tendency to wear out 
when old, or has nearly reached its proper 
term of existence, as an old hat ; but it is 
also used when the lapse of time has increased 
instead of diminished the value of an article, 
as old wine. So also we speak of the old 
masters, meaning those who lived long ago, 
not those who are advanced in years. Finally. 
old generally indicates a lesser amount of 
duration than ancient. [Old.] 

IL Technically : 

In Law : 

(a) Ancient demesnes or ancient domains: 
Such manors as, after the survey the results 
of which were recorded in Doomsday book, 
were found to belong to the Crown. (Cowel) 


(b) Ancient sergeant: The eldest of the 
Queen’s sergeants. (Bftarfon.) 

(c) Ancient tenure: The tenure by which 
the manors which belonged to the Crown in 
the times of Edward the Confessor and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror were held, (Cowel.) 

(d) Ancient writings : Legal documents more 
than thirty years old. (Wharton.) 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 1. An old man, especially when invested 
with important office in the community. 

"The Lord will enter luto Judgment with the 
ancients of his people, and the prmcea thereof."— 
ha. iii. 14. 

"Tho ancient and honourable, ho U the head; and 
the prophet that teacbeth lies, he is the tail."— /b,d. 
ix. 15. 

* 2. A predecessor in anything. 

t "He touebeth it as a special pre eminence of Juniai 
and Androniuus, that in Christianity they were hie 
a ncients. "—Booker. 

^ The reference is to Paul’s statement, 
“ Andronicus and Jnuia, my kinsmen and my 
fellow-prisoners, . . . who also were ia 

Christ before me." (Rom. xvi. 7.) 

3. (Plur.) Those who lived long ago. To 
us in general this means before t lie fall of the 
Roman empire, the relapse into semi-barbarism 
which followed its overthrow making a great 
gap in time between the civilisation of what 
may be called the old world and that now 
existing. In this seose, ancients is opposed to 
modems. This is the cominoo use of the 
word. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis employs it 
thus in the title of his book, The Astronomy 
of the Ancients. 

"Some hy old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancient* in phrase, mere modems in their sense." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 824, 325. 

H To those who lived in the early ages of 
the world, of course the terra signified mea 
of a considerably prior date. 

" As eaith the proverh of the ancients. . . . — 

1 Sam. xxiv. 13. 

4. The Being existent from eternity. 

" I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the 
Ancient of days did sit."— Dan. vii. 9 (see »1 bo verses 
13. 22). 

B .Technically. In the Inns of Court * (a) 
In the Middle Temple, those who had passed 
their readings. ( b ) In Gray's Inn, the oldest 
barristers, the society consisting of benchers, 
ancients, barristers, and studeats under the 
bar. (c) In the Inns of the Chancery, the 
division is into ancients and students, or 
clerka. (Wharton: Law Lexicon, ed. Will.) 

* an'-cient, * an-3hent, s. [A corruption 
of Fr. enscigne, from Low Lat. insignia, Lat 
insigne = a standard.] [Ension.] 

L Of things: 

1. A flag, ensigu, or streamer of a ship, and 
formerly the flag or ensign also of a regiment 

. . ton times more dishonourahlo ragged than 
an old-faced ancient.” — Shaketp. : 1 Ben. IV., xv. 2 
"It was a spectacle extremely delightful to behold 
the jacks, the pendants, and the ancientt sporting In 
the wind ."— Bon Quixote (ed 1667), p. 56#. (noucAer.) 

2. Heraldry : (a) In the form anshent = the 
guidon used at funerals, (b) A small flag 
ending in a point (Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

II. Of persons: The bearer of a flag, a flag- 
bearer, au ensign -bearer, an ensign in a regi- 
ment 

"This Is Othello’s ancient, as I take it.— 

The same indeed, a very valiant fellow." 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. 1. 
“TiB one logo, ancient to the general."— Ibid., 11. 4. 
"... ancient Pistol.”— Shaketp. : 2 Ben. IV., 11. 4. 
"... and now my whole charge consists of 
ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentlemen of com- 
panies . . .'—Shakesp. : 1 Ben. IV. Iv. 2. 

an'-cient-ly, odv. [Eng. ancient; -ly.] In 
ancient times ; in times long gone by ; the 
antiquity being estimated in any of the ways 
mentioned under Ancient (q.v.). 

" The colewort is not an enemy, though that were 
anciently received, to the vine only, but to any other 

S lant, because it drawetb strongly the (attest Juice of 
be earth."— Bacon. 

" . . . for new varieties are still occasionally pro- 
duced hy our most anciently domesticated produc- 
tions."— Darrein : Origin of Species, ch. xiv. 

an'-cient-ness, s. [Eng. ancient; -nrss] 
The state of haring existed from ancient or 
old times ; antiquity. 

" The Fescenine and Saturnian were the same ; they 
were called Saturnian from their ancientness, when 
Saturn reigned in Italy."— Drydcn. 

t an'-cient-ry, * an'-chent-ry, *. [Eng. 

ancient ; - ry . In Fr. ancicn nett ; Ital. oiici- 
anita.) 


flsite, f&t, Fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
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1. The honour or dignity of having ancestry 
capable of beiDg traced a long way back. 

** Wherefore, moat foolishly do the Irish think to 
ennoble themselves by wresting their ancientry from 
the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himself from 
any iu certain."— Spenser: On Ireland. 

2. The people of ancient lineage taken col- 
lectively. 

", . . wronging the ancientry.”— Shakesp. ■' 

Winter's Tale, iii. 1. 

3. Antiquity, or imitation of it. 

'* Heralds may here take notice of the antiquity of 
their art ; and, for their greater credit, blazon abroad 
thi 3 precious piece of ancientry ; for before the time 
of Seiuiramie we bear no news of coats or crests ! " — 
Gregory's Post huma. p. 236, 

"You think the ten or twelve first lines the best; 
now I ara for the fourteen last ; add, that they contain 
not one word of ancientry." — West to Gray, Lett. 
5, 5 3. 

* an-cient-y, s. (Eng. ancient; - y .] Age ; 
antiquity. [Ancientry] 

" Is not the forenamed council of ancienty ahove a 
thousand years ago?" — Martin : Marriage of Priests, 
sign. I., ii. b. 

le, s. [Lat.] A shield said to have 
fallen from heaven during the reign of Numa 
Pmnpilius. It was believed to be the shield 
of Mars ; and as the prosperity of Rome was 
supposed to depend upon its preservation, 
eleven others were made like it, that any one 
wishing to steal it might not know which to 
take. (Could it have been originally a lump of 
meteoric iron ?) 

•* Recorded to have been sent from heaven in a more 
celestial manner than the ancile of ancient Rome." — 
Potter : On the Number 666, p. 176. 

"The Trojans secured their palladium ; the Romans 
their ancile; and now the Roman Catholicks have eo 
great car* >f their images."— Brevint : Saul & Samuel 
at Endor, p. 385. 

fin-gB-lar-l-a, S. [Lat. ancilla = a maid-ser- 
vant.] A genus of shells belonging to the 
family Buccinidoe. Both the shell and the 
animal resemble those of Oliva. Recent — 

twenty-three species from the Red Sea, India, 
Madagascar, Australia, and the Pacific Ocean. 
Fossil, twenty-one. Eocene— Britain, France. 
&c. (Woodward, 1851.) 

•ancillary, * an-$il’-lar-y, a. [Lat. 

ancillaris — pertaining to female servants.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to female servants or 
their occupation ; subservient. 

2. Auxiliary, aiding. 

" It Is beneath the dignity of the king’s courts to be 
merely ancillary to other inferior Jurisdictions."— 
Bhtckstona. 

*. [Lat. ancilla.] A maid-servant. 

(Chaucer.) 

fin ^ip'-i-tal, tous, a. [Lat. 

anceps, genit. ancipitis = (1) two-headed ; (2) 
having two sides, double.] 

Bot. : (The translation of the Latin anceps.) 
Two-edged, compressed, with two sharp edges, 
as the stem of an iris. 

fin-$is tro-cla'-de-£e, s. pi. [From Ancis- 
trocladus (q.v.).] A new order of plants pro- 
posed hy Planchon for the reception of a 
solitary and anomalous genus Ancistrocladua. 
The inflorescence is in panicles, with ten sta- 
mens in one row, five shorter than the others. 
The ovary is one-celled, with a single ovule. 
The fruit is a nut, crowned by the persistent 
calyx. Its nearest affinity is with tlie Dip- 
terocarpaceae. (Treas. of Bot.) 

fin-^is-tro-cla-dus, s. [Gr. ay,a<rrp<m (ang- 
kistron) = a fish-hook ; ay* 09 (angkos) — a 
bend or hollow ; kAqSos (kiados) = a slip or 
shoot of a tree; kA<£oj (klad) = to break, to 
break off] A genns of East Indiai] climbing 
plants, the type of Planchon’s order Aneistro- 
c’ladcie (q.v.). 

fine’ le, s. [Ankle.] 

% ihc-ome, * onc-ome, * unc’-ome, s. 

[A. 8.] A kind of boil, sore, or foul swelling 
in the fleshy parts. (Kersey's Diet.) 

"Swell bigger Jind bigger till It has come to &u 
ancomc."— .MarjtoM: Eastward Hoe, lii. I. 

Anc on, s. [Lat, ancon , genit. ancouw; Gr. 
£ry*L«>i' (angkon) = the bend or hollow of the 
arm, the elbow.] 

1. Anatomy: The apex of the elbow. 

2. Architecture (plural ancones) : (1) Orna- 
ments on the keystones of arches, or on 
the side of door-cases ; (2) the cornel’s of walls 
or beanie. 


3, Zool. Agric. : A name for a breed of 
aheep, now extinct It originated from a 
malformed lamb with short crooked legs, so 
that it and its progeny in which this pecu- 
liarity waa perpetuated were unable to leap 
fences. (Used also adjectively.) 

"This Is kuowu to have been the case with the 
ancon sheep."— .Darwin .• Origin of Species, cb. i. 

fin-co-ne-al, a. [Eng. ancon ; *eaZ.] Per- 
taining to the ancon or apex of the elbow. 

"Serving as the point of attachment to the extensor 
muscles of the fore arm, called the olecranon or 
anconeal process. Flower Osteology of the Mam- 
malia (1879), p. 243. 

an-co-ne-us, * fin-co nce -us, s. [Lat. 
ancon; Gr. aytanv (angkon) — the elbow.] 

Anat. : A muscle used in distending the 
fore-arm or cubit. (Glassographia Nova, £c.) 

fin-con'oid, a. [Gr. ayteusv (angkon) — elbow, 
and eZAos (cidos) = form, appearance.] Elbow- 
shaped, angular. 

an-cony, s. [Gr. aynuv ( angkon ) = the 
elbow (?).] 

Iron manufacture : A bloom wrought into 
the figure of a flat iron bar, about three feet 
long, with two square rough knobs, one at 
each end. (Chambers.) [Bloom.] 

* an -ere, s. [Anchor.] 

* an-cred, pa. par. k a. [Anchored.] 

* an-cres, s. [Anchoress.] 

fin-^yl-od-on, s. [Gr. ay^i/Aos (angkulos) = 
bent, crooked, and oSou? (odons), genit. oSoi'tos 
= a tooth.] A genua of fishes of the family 
Scisenidie. 


anc-y-16 §ed, pa. par. k a. [Anchylosed.] 
anc-y-lo’-sis, s. [Anchylosis.] 

ane-y-lot’-om-us, s. [Gr. ayuvkr) (ctngkutt) 
= (i) a bend iu the arm ; (2) a joint bent or 
stiffened by disease ; (3) a loop, a thong : 
Tipvto (temno) = to cut.] 

Surgery ; (1.) A crooked knife or bistoury-. 
(2.) A knife for dividing the freenum linguce in 
tongue-tied persons. (Hooper’s Lexic. Med.) 

fin’-^yl-us, s. [Gr. iyicvAos (angkulos), adj. = 
crooked, curved, rounded. ] A genus of fluvia- 
tile shells belonging to the family Limmeidae. 
They have limpet-like shells, and are called 
river-limpets. In 1875 Tait estimated the 
recent species at forty-nine, and the fossil 
at eleven ; the latter from the Eocene. Two, 
A. fininatilis and A. 0 blorigus, occur recent in 
Britain. 


and, * ande, conj. k s [A S. and; But. en; 
Ger. und. The English and and an = if, are 
essentially the same word, and were of old 
used almost interchangeably.] [An.] 

A. As conjunction : 

* 1. As expressing contingency. 

*‘ And thou wilt gyuen vs any good," 

Pierce the Plowmans CreUe (1394, ed. Skeat), 893. 


(a) As standing for if, though, or although. 

" It is the nature of extreme aelf- lovers, as they will 
set an bouse on fire, and It were but to roast their 
eggs.” — Bacon. 


( b ) As joined to if, and therefore redundant. 
" I pray thee, Launce, ah’ if thou aeest my boy. 

Bid him make haste." 

Shakesp. : Two Gent, of Verona, Hi. 1. 


2. As a simple connecting particle, conjoin- 
ing words with words, clauses with clauses, 
or sentences with sentences. This is now 
the normal use of the word and. 

*' Shem, and Ham, and Japhetb."— (Jen. viL 18. 

" Be fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in 
the oeas. and let fow 1 multiply lu the earth.'— Och. i. 22. 

" A nd he put them altogether into ward three days. 
A nd Joseph said unto them tlie third day. This do, and 
live : for I fear God ."— Gnu xlii. 17, IB. 


B. As substantive: 

" Thou servest me. I ween, wt iffea and with andes.’ 
—Sir T. More : H’orto, p. 64. 

«J In Gen. iii. 10. “Thy sorrow- and thy 
conception " — the sorrow of thy conception. 
In this respect the English simply copies the 
Hebrew’. A similar idiom exists in Latin. 
Virgil speaks of hurling “ molem ct montes " (a 
mass and mountains) = ft mass of mountains. 


* - And ns a jffix. 

Old English dialects : The present participle 
termination in northern dialects, now super- 
seded by the southern -in g. 

" His g/ittcrand armour sltinM far away.” 

Spenser : P. y., I, vlL 29. 


find a, s. [? Native name.] 

Bot. : A genns of plants belonging to toe 
order Euphorbiaceae (Spurge-worts). Habitat, 
Brazil. The Anda is remarkable for the pur- 
gative properties of its seeds, in this respect 
resembling the not remotely allied plant, the 
well-known castor-oil The Brazilians nse 
them in indigestion, liver-complaints, jaun- 
dice, and dropsy. They are called Purga da 
Paulistas. Their rind roasted on the tire ia 
nsed in diarrhoea brought on by cold. If 
steeped when fresh in water, they vender the 
liquid so narcotic that it is sufficient to stupefy 
fish. The oil is well adapted for the purposes 
of the painter. The fruit is eatable. (Bindley: 
Nat. Syst. of Bot., 1836, p. 114.) 

t and-ah-a-ti^m, s. [From Lat. ondabata = 
a gladiator whose helmet was without any 
opening for the eyes.] Uncertainty. 

"To state the question, that we might not fall to 
andabatism. we are to understand , that as there be 
two kinds of perfection, one of our way, the other of 
our country to which we are travelling ; so there are 
two kinds also of fulfilling God’s law, one of this life, 
the other of the next." — Shelf ord .- Learned Discourses 
(1635), p. 121. 

find -a lus'-ite, s. k a. [From Andalusia, in 
Spain, where it was first found ; and -tfe = 
A 1 80 $ ( lithos ) = stone.] 

A. As substantive : A mineral classed by 
Dana with his Subsilicates. It is ortho- 
rhombic. Tlie hardness in typical specimens 
is 7*5, but in some opaque kinds only 3—6. 
Its sp. gr. 3'1 to 3% 3’05 to 3*35; its lustre 
vitreous ; its colour whitish-red, flesh-red, 
violet, pearl-gray, reddisli-brow r n, or olive- 
green. There is strong double refraction. 
Tlie composition is silica, 33 to 40’ 17 ; alumina, 
50 ’96 to 61*9 ; sesquioxideof iron, 0 30 to 5’71 ; 
sesquioxide of manganese, 0’53to0 83; mag- 
nesia, 017 to 1*14 ; lime, 0 21 to 412; soda, 
010; potassa, 0 30 to 150; water, 0’25 to 
2 60. Dana divides andalusite into “ Var. 1, 
Ordinary ; 2, Chiastolite (made)." Andalusite 
is found io argillaceous schist, in gneiss, io 
mica-schist, and rarely iu serpentine. It is 
sometimes allied to kaolin, to mica, or to 
cyanite. It occurs at Andalusia in Spain, in 
Germany, Austria, France, and Russia; at 
Killincy Bay, tfear Dublin, in Ireland ; near 
Ballachnlish, in Scotland ; and at Cumber- 
land in England. Myelin has the composition 
of cyanite and andalusite. 

B. As adjective: Dana has an Andalusite 
group of minerals defined as auisometric, 
containing only sesquioxides. It includes 
andalusite, fibrolite, kyanite, and topaz. 

fin-dan -te, s. k adv. [Jtal. a nda nte — going, 
the pr. par. of andare = to go.] [Wend.] 

1. As su&staHfm : A moderately slow move- 
ment between largo and allegro. It is the 
third in order of the five kinds of musical 
movement. 

"... and gives to prayer 
The adagio and andante it demands." 

Cowpcr : Task, bk 11 

2. As adverb: In the time described above. 

fin-dfin-ti -no, adv., a., k s. [Ital.] A move- 
ment quicker than andante, of w hich the word 
andanlino is a diminutive. It is intermediate 
between andante and allegretto. 

fin'-dar-fic, s. [Sandarac.] Red orpimeut. 

fin-da -te^, s. [Celtic.] A goddess or female 
power worshipped in Britain in pagan times. 

"And to Andatcs, female power 1 who gave 
(For ao they fancied) gloiions victor) ." 

l»’or<i*icor(A Excursion, bk. ix. 

in dc an, a. [See def.] Pertaining to, 
living in, or found on the Andes, a mountain- 
chain extending along the Pacific coast of 
South America. 

find'-e^-ite, s. [In Ger. andesin. From the 
Andes mountains, in which it occurs.] A 
triclinic mineral classed by Dana in his 
thirteenth, or Felspar group of Unisilicnles. 
The hardness is 5 — 6 ; tlie sp gr. 2 61 to 2 74 ; 
the colour white, gray, greenish, yellowish, or 
flesh red ; the lustre sub-vitreous, inclining to 
pearly. It consists of silica, 57*15 to G0’29; 
alumina, 17 62 to 26 78; sesquioxide of iron, 
0 30 to 8 35 ; magnesia, 0 03 to 185* lime, 
2 24 to 9 23; soda, S *91 to 7 ’99 ; potassa, 0 05 
to 3 99; and water, 0 34 to 8 84 It is often, 
if not always, altered oligoclase, n,nd itself it 
sometimes changes to kaolin. It occurs in 
the Andes, in Canada, in France, and Austria. 
Saceharite, a variety of it, is found iu Silesia 
[ Andes vte.] 


boil, p6Ht, cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =f. 

-tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -cien = sh$n, -cient = sh$nt. -le = $1 ; -ere = ker. 
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fcn'-de-syte, s. [From andesite, but with yte 
in place of He , to show that it is a rock, and 
not a mineral.] A syenite-like rock occurriog 
in the Andes. Oae of its ingredients is the 
mineral Andesite (q.v.). 

find-ir-a, s. [The Brazilian name.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the Papilionaceous sub- 
order. About twelve species are known, all 
tropical American trees of moderate height, 
with alternate equally pinnate leaves about a 
foot long, a ad axillary or terminal panicles of 
generally showy flowers. The fruit is one- 
aeeded, drupaceous, and in aspect like a plum. 
A. inermis is the cabbage-tree of the West 
Indies. [Cassack-tree.] Its bark and that 
of A. retusa are anthelmintic. In small quan- 
tities it is drastic, emetic, purgative, and 
narcotic, while in larger doses it is actually 
poisonous. ( Lindley : Veg. Kingd ., p. 548.) 

etn-dir a-gua'-ca, s. [A Sooth American 
name of the Vampire Bat, Phyllostoma spec- 
trum.] [PiiYLLosTOMinjE, VA.MPYftE.] (See 
Griffith's Cuvier, voL v., p. 71.) 

&ndir on, hand -’ir -on, * awnd-ir-on, 
* awynd yme, * awynd-er, s. [la 

A.S. braml-isen is = a branding-iron or rod, 
a tripod ( Bosivorth ), .but this does not seem 
the origin of the English word. Sw. brand- 
jern ; Fr. A Arm. landicr ; Mediae V. Lat. andena 
— an andiroa. Skinner derives it (a) from 
hand and irons , or (b) from and and irons, or 
(c) from ftrond and irons. In Yorkshire the 
term end-irons (see b) is applied to two coarse 
iron plates used to contract the fire-place. 



These being movable may be placed at a 
distance from each other when a large fire is 
wanted, and nearer when what is needed is 
only a small one. Boucher thinks that and 
in andirons is the A.S. separable prep, and, 
Gr. avr i (anti), implying opposition, and that 
and-irons are pieces of iron opposed to each 
other. Wedgwood believes the true etymo- 
logy is the Flemish u'cnd-ijser, from wenden — 
to turn : andiron would then be the rack in 
front of the kitchen dogs in which the spit 
turns] 

Generally in the plural : A pair of and-irona 
= fire-dogs. A utensil consisting of two 
npright and generally ornamented pillars at 
some distance from each other, with a hori- 
zontal bar connecting them together. It was 
originally designed, as it still ia ia America, 
to prop up the extremities of logs of wood 
whilst they were being burnt Then it was 
used to support tha ends of a spit. 

". . . Her andiroru 

a hud forgot them) were two winkj mr Cupids. ’ 

• Cymbefine, ii. 4. 

andiron brass, Lustrous brass, suit- 
able to be used in the construction of andirons. 

” And besides, I take it, andiron brain, which they 
c*ll white brass, hath some mixture of tin to help the 
lustre."— Bacon: Phytiol, Dim. 

Sn'-drad-lte, s. [Named after the Portu- 
guese ’mioeralogist, D'Andrada, who first 
described it ] A mineral arranged by Dana 
as a sub- variety of garnet, and the ’variety 
chrome-garnet. He designates it “ E. Lime 
Iron-garnet.” It is the same aa Allochroite. 
Its colors are various shades of vellow, green, 
brownish red. brown, and blacfc. It Is sub- 
divided by Dana into— 1. Simple Lime Iron- 
garnet : (o) Topazolite ; (b) Colophonite : (c) 
Melanite, including Pyreneite ; ( d ) Dark-green 
Garnet, including Jelletite. 2. Manganesian 
Lime Iron-garnet : (a) Rothoffite, including 


Palyadelphite ; (6) Aplorae. 3. Yttriferous 
Lime Iro a -garnet, or Ytter-gamet Sub- 
division I seems to include Caldente, the place 
of which is not yet thoroughly determined. 

an'-drae-a, s. [Called alter J. C. R. Andre, a 
German botanist ] The typical genus of the 
Andraeace® (q.v.). 

an dra9-a'-4pe £©, s, pi. [From Andrcea 
(q.v.).] Split-mosses. An order of acrogeuous 
plants, placed by Liudley under hia Muscales, 
or Muscat alliance. It cootaias only the single 
genus Audrsea, which agrees with mosses in 
having a calyptra and operculum, and with 
Jungennanoiace® in haring a valvular theca. 
In 1846 Lindley estimated the known species 
at tlnrteeo. 

£n-dran-at -om-y, s. [Gr. dvgp ( aner ), 
gen. av&pos (andros) = a man as opposed to a 
worn a a ; and auarop-rj ( anatome ) = dissection. ] 
[Anatomy. ] The dissection of a human beiog, 
especially af the male sex. 

an-dre-as-herg'-o-llte, s. [(1) Andreas- 
berg, a bailiwick and town df the province of 
Hanover, in the Harz mountains, with mines 
of iron, cobalt, copper, aod silver in the 
vicinity ; (2) -Jifc.] A mineral, the same aa 
Harmotome (q.v.). 

an-dre n-a, s. [From Gr. dvdp^yg (anthrene) 
= a wasp.]* A genus of bees— the typical one 
of the family Andrenid®. The British species 
are numerous ; all are small, solitary bees. 

An dre n-l-dse, s. pi. [From Andrena (q.v.). ] 
A family of bees, one of two constituting the 
suh-tribe Anthophila. They differ from the 
Apid®, the other family, in having a short and 
blunt trunk, and in other respects. The 
species are all solitary in their habits. 

an -dre-o-llte, s. [In Ger. andreolich.] 
[Andreas BE ncouTE.] A mineral, the same 
as Harmotome (q.v.). 

Sn-dxoe'-^e-um, s. [Gr. O^'p (aner) ; genit. 
avipov ( andros ) = a mao, aa distinguished 
from a woman ; aod oIkos (oikos) = a house.] 

Bot. : Roper's name for the mala system or 
apparatus of a plaat ; io other words, for the 
stamens. (Lindley: Introd. to Botany.) 

an-dr og-ra-phis, s. [Gr. dvyp (aner), 
geo it. dySpoi (andros) = a man ; ypa<*n\ (gra- 
ph is) = a style for writing.] A genus of plants 
belonging ta the order Acanthace®. A. panicu- 
late, called io Iodia Kariyat, is a bitter tonic 
and stomachic, very similar to quassia. It is 
used io general debility, in convalescence after 
fever, and in an advanced stage of dysentery. 

&n-dr og'-yn-al, a. [Formed as if from Lat. 
andrcgynalis.]' [Androgyne.] The same as 
Androgynous (q.v.). 

an-drog -yn-al-ly, adv. [Eag. androgynal ; 

- ly .] With the characteristics of hermaphro- 
dites ; at once male and female. 

&n-drog-yn-e, s. [In Lat. s. fern. — a mas- 
culine, heroic woman ; in Gr. femioine of 
avfipoyvvcK (androg unos) = a hermaphrodite : 
from dvy p (aner), geait. (andros) = a 

man, a male ; and yvvrj (gune) = a woman.] A 
hermaphrodite. 

aja-drog-yn-ons, a. [Lat androgynus = a 
hermaphrodite.] Presenting the character- 
istics of both sexes in the same individual ; at 
once male and female ; pertainiog to a her- 
maphrodite. 

J3of. : Produciog both male and female 
orgaas on the same root, or in the same flower. 
(Loudon : Cyclo. of Plants , 1829, Gloss . ) 

-droid, an-droi d-e$, & [Gr. dvyp (aner), 
genit. c^Spo? (andros) = a man, and tUos 
(eidos)= form, appearaoce.l The name given 
to any machine constructed to imitate aome 
of the movemeots or actions of a man, as, 
for example, to an antomatoo flute-player, 

an dro ma n! a, i. [Gr. d^fipo? (andros) 
man ; pavia (mania) — madness.] 

1. (See extract.) 

*• There is in element In the feminine world that it 
suffering from what I shall venture to call andromania. 

. . . Andromania It a passionate nplng of every- 
thing that Is mannish." — Dr. Parkhunt: LadieP 
Borne Journal , February, 1895. 


andro-ma -ni-ac. $. A woman showing 
avideace of or suffering from andromania. 
[See A.NoaoMANiA.] 

An-drom-ud-a, s. [Lat. and Gr.] 

1. Class. Myth. : A daughter of Cepheus, 
king of Ethiopia, and Cassiope. It was tabled 
that she was chaiaed to a rock by order of 
Jupiter Ammon, and thea exposed to the 
attacks of a monster. Perseus released, and 
afterwards married her. On her death sha 
was changed into the constellation which bears 
her name. (Ovid: Metam., iv. 070, &e.) 

2. Asfron. : A constellation, fancifully sup- 
posed to resemble a woman chained. It is ia 
the northern hemisphere, and is surrounded by 
Cassiopeia, Lacerta, Pegasus, Pisces, Triangu- 
lum, and Perseus. It cootains the bright 
stars Almach and Slirach, and Alpherat is on 
the boundary-line between it and Pegasus. 
There is in the girdle of Andromeda a fiae 
elliptic nebula, visible to the naked eye, aod 
continually mistaken by the uninitiated for 
a comet, (Herschel : Astron., § 874.) 

" from eislera point 

Of Libra to the fleecy star that Wat* 

A ndromtda far otf Atlantic seas." 

J uuon: P. L.. bk iiL 

3. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Ericace®, or Heath-worts. A speciea 
(the A. polifolia, or Marsh Andromeda) occura 



Marsh ANDROMEDA (ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE). 


in the bogs of Britain, the desolate character of 
the localities which it inhabits recalling to 
classical minds of fanciful teodeocy the barren 
rock to which Aadrameda was chained (see 
No. 1) The Marsh Andromeda is an ever- 
green shrub, with beauiifut rose-colored 
drooping flowers. Its shoots poison sheep, as 
do those of the A. Mariana, which grows ia 
America ; and the A. ovdlifolia, of Nepanl, acts 
with similar effect npou goats. A. hypnoides, 
which looks when in leaf like a moss, covers 
great tracts of ground in the Lapland Alps, 
and adorns them with its red flowers. 

&n-dro-pet‘-al-ous, a. [Gr. a»Tjp (anir)=a 
man, aud Wrn. Xov ( pefakm) = a leaf, but used 
by botanists for a petal.] 

Botany: Having stamens transformed into 
petals, as sometimes takes place when a 
single flower is coaverted into a double oae. 

An-droph'-a-gi, j. pi. [Gr. ’AvBpo4>dyoi 
(Androphagoi), the people described below; 
avfipo<#>dyo 9 (androphagos) — eating human 
flesh ; avrip (aner) = a man, and 2 aor. inf. 
<}>ayeZv (phageiri) = to eat.] A race of can- 
nibals, adjacent to Scythia, mentioned by 
Herodotus ; hence cannibals generally. 

An-droph'-or-um, s. [Gr. av^p (aner) = a 
man, a male ; and (phcro)= to bear.] 

Bot. : Mirbel’s name for the tribe formed by 
the union of the filaments in monadelphous 
plants. (Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

an-drop-6-gdn, s. [In Sp., Port., & Ital 
andropogon; from Gr. dv^p (aner) a man, 
and nu>fi*v (pdgdn)= a beard ; there being on 
the flowers a beard-like tuft of hairs. ] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Graminace®, 
or Grasses. The A. sorghum , better kaown as 
Holcus sorghum , is extenaively cultivated in 
India as a cereal. It is the Jowaree or Jondla 
of that country, and is called in English Great 
Millet. Another species, also grown in the 
Deccan as a cereal, ia A. saccharalus, or Shaloa. 
Other species are the A. Sehemanthvs, or 
Lemoo-grass [Lemon-grass] ; the A. calamus 


2. The same as Nymphomania (q.v.). 

fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, w<?If, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjnrlan. se, oe = e. -gua = gwa, 
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aromaticus [Calamus] ; and the A. Iswaran- 
cusct. The fragrant roots of the A. muricatus, 
called throughout India Kh-us , are used for 
making tattiea [Tatty], or for similar pur- 


^n-dro-Ba^'-e, s. [Fr. androsace. In Latia 
androsacts, Greek avSpoo-aKty (androsakes), is 
not a plant, but a madrepore, from diajp 
ancr ), genit. dv^pos (andros) = man, and o-oko? 
(sakos) = a shield, to which the large round 
hollow leaf of the most common species has 
a certain resemblance.] A genus of plauts 
belonging to the order Primulaceae. Elegant 
mountain plants found on the continent of 
Europe. None are wild in Britain. 

An-dro ssem -um, s. [Lat. androscemon ; 
Gr. drSpotrat^oc ( androsaimon ), lit. = man's 
blood ; drrjp (ancr), genit. dcdpos (andros) = a 
man, and aipa (hainui) = blood.] 

* 1. Ancient classic writers : A species of St. 
John’s Wort, with blood-red juice : Hypericum 
androscemwn, montanum or ciliatnm. 

2. Modern Botany: A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Hypericacea?, or Tutsans. 
The A. officinale is tonic and astringent. 

fin'-dro-sphinx, s. [Gr. dc5pd<r<J>iy£ (atirfro- 
sphinx), from di-^p (a«er) = a man. and o^i'y^ 
(sp/iiar).] A man-sphinx, that is, a sphinx 
with the bnst of a inaD, and not, as is usually 
the case, with that of a woman. 

&H-drct -om-y, s. [Gr. dySpordfAew (andro- 
tomeij), lit. = to cut a man ; dvrjp (aner) = a 
man, and repyui ( temno )= to cut.] Dissection 
of the human body, in contradistinction from 
zootomy, or dissection of the bodies belonging 
to the inferior animals. (Johnson.) 

-ftn-riroiis, in compos . [Gr. dvgp (oner) = a 
man, a male.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the stamina. It is used 
only in composition, as wioiiondrovs plants, 
those with one stamen ; diandrous , those 
with two, &c. 

* And'-swere, v. & s. [Answer.] 

* And -vile, s. [Anvil.] 

ane, n. [One.] One. (Scotch.) 

"... anno the Colonel’s ain raffled larks. . . 

—Sir Walter Scott : Wavorlcy. ch. xxxix. 


f ane, V.t. [Ger. einen = to agree.] To agree, 
to accord. (.Scofc/i.) 

" Bav a. iiannyde hym to tn. the Kyng, 

And anyd tor hiB rawusowuyng. ' 

III. ill. 42. 


f ane a -bll, a. [O. Fr. atiiblc = capable j Lat. 
inhabilis— unmarried.] Unmarried. (Scotch.) 
, *'. . . aneabil or EingUl woman."— Hog. Haj„ hk. 

11., c. 19, {3. (.AamKWO/j,) 

• a ne al, [Anele.] 

a-ne’ar, adv. [Eng. a; --near.] Near. 

"The lady shrieks, and. well a-nearl 
Doth fall in travail with her fear." 

Shaketp. : Pericles, iii. (Introd). 

a-ne'ath, prep. & adv . [A.S. beneothan = be- 

* neath.] Beneath. (Scotch.) 

"See, yonder's the Ratton's Skerry— he Aye held his 
neb abune the water In my day — but he 'b ancath it 
now.'*— Scoff Antiquary, ch. vii. 

&n-ec do -tad, a. [Eng. anecdote; -a?.] Per- 
taining to anecdotes. (Pro/, iriisoi?.) 


An' ec-dote, s. [In Sw. anekdot ; Dan. & 
Ger. anekdote ; Dut. & Fr. anecdote; Port. 
anekdota ; Ital. aneddoto ; Gr. drcKSoro* (anck- 
dotos) = something not published, but kept 
secret : dr (an), priv., and ckSotos (ckodotos) = 
given out; tK (eh) — out, and Soros (dotos) = 
granted ; SiSwpt (didomi) = to give. ] 

1. Originally something kept unpublished, 
secret history, or an ancient work not in fact 
published, though there was on intention of 
keeping its contents uodivulged. The best 
collection of anecdotes, in this first sense of 
the word, is generally said to have been that of 
Muratori, in A D. 1709 : but the thing, if not 
the name, must have heen much older. 

" Some modem anecdotes Aver. 

Ho noddwl In hW elbow chair." Prior. 

2. A short but generally striking narrative 
of eonie single event in a person’s history, re- 
lated generally with a view of exhibiting his 
characteristic peculiarities. Among the best 
collections of anecdotes, in the modern sense, 
are the ** Percy Anecdotes," sent forth by 
George Byerley and Joseph Clinton Robinson. 


* An'-ec-dot-ic, * an-ec-dotiLcal, a. 

[Eng. anecdote, - ic , -icai. In Fr. anecdotique ; 
Port, anecdofico.] 

1. Pertaining to aoecdotes. 

“ Particular a necdotical traditions, whose authority 
is unknown or suspicious."— liolinybroke to Pope. 

2. In the habit of relating anecdotes. 

an'-ec-ddt-ist, s. [Eng. anecdote ; - ist . In 
Port, anecdotista .] One who relates anecdotes 
by word of mouth or by the peo. (Ogilvie.) 

* An-c-dmg, a. [Aande, Aind, Aynde.] 
Breathing. (Scotch.) 

" All thar flesche of swate wes wete. 

An sic a stew raiss out off th&m then. 

Off anedinff bath off horse and men.” Barbour. 

* a ne-fald, a. [Aefauld.] (Scotch.) 

* a ne-hede, s. [A.S. an, ecn = one ; suffix 
had = Eng. hood or head ; as in A.S. wuduwan- 
had = Eug. widowhood ; meedenhad = Eng. 
maidenhead or maidenhood.] Ooeuess, uoion. 

" The anehede of Godd with mannis soule."— Richard 
Rolle de //am pole, viil (ed. Perry), p. 14. 

4 an-el'-mi-a, an-e -mi-a* s. [Gr. <WfA(ov 
(aneim&n) = without clothing ; a, priv., and 
elpa (eima) = dress, a garment ; (hen- 

numi) = to dress. So called from the naked 
appearance of the spikes of inflorescence.] A 
genus of plants belooging to the order Poly- 
podiaceae, or Ferns. A. tomentosa smells like 

* myrrh. ( Bindley : Vtg. Kingd., p. 79.) 

* an'-el-a^e, an-el a - 51 - 0 , s. [Anlace.] 

* an ele (1), a-nc'al, * an-noyle, v.t. [A.S. 
cel = oil.] To administer extreme unction to. 

” Hyt ys not gode to be belut. 

How a w’j'ght schal be an-elet." 

Instructions /or Pa rah Priests (ed. Peacock). 1611*12. 

* a-ne le (2), v.t. [Derivation uncertain, prob- 
ably from Lat. an helo = to pant.] To attack, 
to worry. (R. Morris.) To approach. (.Sir 
F. Madden.) 

Bothe wytb bullez and berez and borez other 
quyte 

And ctaynez that hym a nelede, of the hegbe 
fella" Sir Oawayne (ed. R. Morris), 722. 723. 

* &n-e-lec'-tric, a, & s. [Gr. av (an), priv., 
and Eng. eleeti'ics (q.v.).] 

1. ^4s adjective: Non-electric. 

2. vis substantive (plur.): A term formerly 
used to designate those bodies which were com- 
monly believed to be incapable of becoming 
electrical by friction. 

"... bodies were formerly divided Into Ideoelec- 
trico. or those which become electrical by friction, and 
anetectrics, or those which do not possess this pro- 
perty." — Atkinson : Oanot's Physics, 3nl ed. (1868), p. 585. 

an-e-lec'-trode, s. [Gr. avd (ana) = up ; and 
Eo g. electrode (q. v. ). ] 

Elec. : The positive electrode or pole of a 
galvanic battery. (Faraday.) [Anode.] 

an-e-Iec-trot’-6-nus, s. [Pref. an aod 

Eng., &c. electrotonus (q.v.).] The coodition 
of the nerve close to the positive pole. (Ganot : 
Physics (ed. Atkinsou), p. 924.) 

* a ne-ly, adv. [A.S. an = oue ; Eng. aufif. - ly 
= like.) Only ; aloue. 

"I fande Ihesn in deserta fastande In the monte, 
anely prayande."— Itic/uml Rolle de 1/ am pole. 

* &n-e 1-ye, v.t. [Lat. anfaZo.] To aspire, to 
breathe. (Scotch.) 

* ane-ly-nes, s. [O. Eng. anely (q.v.) ; -nes 
= -ness.] Loneliness. 

"... noghte in wantoue Joyenge, bot in hytter 
gretynge, noghte emange many, hot in anelynes. 
Richard Rolle de Bampolt, I. (ed. Perry), p. 5. 

S-n em-og -raph-^, $. [Gr. avep . os (anmos) 

* — the wind, and ypa<f>»j (g raphe) = . . . a 

description.] A description of the winds. 

S-n-em-ol'-og-y, s. [Gr. dvep os (anemos) = 
the wind, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 
The science which treats of the winda. 

Sn-em-om-et-cr, s. [In Ger. anemometer ; 
Fr. animometre; Port anemometro ; Gr. di epoq 
(a«mos)=ithc wind, and perpov (metron) = a 
measure.] An in- 
strument designed to ,======, 

measure the velocity II 

of the wind, on which ^ 

its strengtli depends. I ba 

Anemometers have 

been made of three F 1 ^* 

kinds : 1st, those in 

which a windmill twists string round an axle 
against pressnre ; 2nd, those in which a de- 
fined surface, say of a foot square, is pressed 


againat a spring (Fig. 1); 3rd, those in which 
■water or some other liquid is made to ataod 
at a higher level in one leg of aa inverted 
siphon than in the other (Fig. 

2) . The anemometer now most 
commonly in use is more akin 
to the first, which also was the 
earliest type of the instrument, { 
thao it is to the second or the 
third. Four light metallic 
hemispheres, 
called from Dr. 

Robinson, who 
first employed 
them, Robin- 
son's cups (Fig. 

3) , are made to 
revolve like a 
vane or weather- 
cock, and arc 
found to do so 
at the rate of 
exactly' one- 
third the velo- 
city of the wind. The result is then recorded 
in pencil marks by a self-registering apparatus. 




Fig. 3. 


an em-om'-et-ry, s. [In Fr. anemometrie ; 
Port, anemometria. (For etym. see Anemo- 
meter.).] A measurement of the velocity and 
strength of the wind. [Anemometer.] 

an em on e, an em-on y, s. [In Dan., 
Ger., Dut., Fr.,Sp., Port, ltal., & Lat. anemone ; 
in Port, also anemola. Gr. dveputrTj (anemone), 
lit, = wind-flower, from avepos (anemos) = the 
wind ; because the flowers are easily moved 
by the wiud.j 

A, Ord. Lang. (Of the forms anemone and 
anemony.) Any wild or cultivated plant of 
the botanical genua Anemone. (See B., 1.) 

"From the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemonits, auriculas, enrich'd 
With shining meal o'er All their velvet leaves.* 
Thomson : S;rring, 5S6. 

B. Technically. (Of the form a7ie?aone only.) 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 

order Ranuneulace*, or Crowfoots. What to 



ANEMONE. (ONE-THIRD NATURAL SIZE.) 


the uninitiated seems a corolla is in reality a 
petaloid calyx highly developed. Two ane- 
mones are genuine natives of Britain : the A. 
nemorosa, or Wood, aod the A. pnlsatilla, or 
Pasque-flower Anemone. Two others, the A. 
Apennina and A. ranunculoides. are natural- 
ised. A. coranaria and hortensis are common 
gardeo flowers. 



SEA ANEMONES. 


2, Zool. : A popular name for those 

marine radiated animals which present some 


boll, b ptfilt, cat, $eU, cborus, 9U11, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, afe ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; «-tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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resemhlasee to the anemone, but really look 
more like the Chrysanthemum or some others 
of the Composite. The "anemone ” meaning 
the Sea-aoeiuone is A. mesembryanthemum, 
called also the Bendlet; the Snake-locked 
Anemone is the Scigartia viduata, and the 
Plumose Anemone is the Actinoloba dianthus. 

&n-em-d'-m-a» *. [Anemonine.] 

t Sn-em dn'-ic, a. [Eng. aiimone; -fc.] Per- 
taining to the anemone. 

an-em'-on-Ine, iin-em-on-in, &n-em~ 
d'-ni-a, s. A chemical substance obtaioed 
from various species of aueiuooe. It bums 
like camphor. 

k-cm'-on-y ( s. [Anemone.] 

sin em'-o-scope, s. [In Fr. anemoscope; Sp. 
anemoscopio ; from Gr. ace/iov (anemos)— the 
wind, aad o-kottcw (skopeo) = to look at.] Ao 
iostrument for reodering visible the directioo 
of the wind. In that commonly used there is 
a vane exposed to the wind acting upon mi 
index moving round a dial-plate on which 
the thirty-two points of the compass are en- 
graved. 

£n -en- 9 e-phar-i-a f s. [For etymology see 
Anencephalus.] Absence of the brain, or 
a portion of it. 

£n-en- 9 eph -al-ic, o. [Eng., Ac., anenceph* 
alus (q.v.); Eng. - ic .] Brainless; without a 
brain. 

" In the anencephalic fa.*ua in which a.11 the euceph- 
nlon, but part of the medulla oblongata is wanting 
by congenital defect . . ."—Todd & Bowman: Phyt. 
Anat., ii. 311. 

Sji en- 9 eph -al-ous, a. [Eog., Ac., cmen- 
cephalus (q.v.), and Eng. suff. -ons.] Brain- 
less ; aueocephalic. 

”... an anencephatous faetua."— Todd A Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., toI. i., p. 217. 

iin-en 9 eph -al us, s. [Gr. iv (an), priv., 
and eyKe^oAos (cngkephalos) = tbe brain ; adj. 
= without brain.] 

Animal Physiol. : A foetus born without the 
brain. 

• an end (1), *an-ende (1), f an end es, 
* an ont, 4 an ente, * an-ent-is, 4 an- 
ent-es, 4 an-ens, ' an empt-es, 4 o- 
nence, * an-ent, 4 an-enst, prep. [A 
contraction for anefent or one/ent, representing 
the true form anefen or onefen — A.S. on-efen 
= even with, near, oa ao equality with.] 

1. Opposite. 

" Bot & woumle ful wyde and weete con wjrte, 
An-ende bys hert thurgh hyde to- rente. * 

Alliterative Poem* ; Pearl {ed Morris),' 1,134-5. 

2. Respecting, regarding, concerniog. (Eng., 
in the forms an ende and anente; Scotch, in 
tbe form anent.) 

" An-ende ryghtwys men, yet saytz a geme 
Dauid in sauter, if euer ye sey hit.” 

Alliterative Poem* ; Pearl (ed. Mor.us), 696-7. 

an-end (2), 4 an ende, on-end (a a or on 

— on, in, aud end), adv. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. On eod, perpendicularly. 

2. Lastly. 

“ I drede on ende quat echulde bylalle. 

Lest ho me ea-ebaped that I thercbos." 
Alliterative Poems ; Pearl (e d. Morris), 186-7. 

II. Naut. : A term applied to the situation of 
aoy mast or hoom when staudiog perpendicu- 
larly to the plane of the deck, to that of the 
tops, Ac. Top-masts are also said to be att- 
end when they are hoisted up to their usual 
station at the head of the lower masts. 

Sn-e-pal-laC -ta, S. pi. [Gr. averraAAaKTos 
(anepallaktos) = not interchanging; ay, priv., 
e7raAAd<7(7ui ( epallasso) = to change over, to 
interchange: ini (epi) = upou, or over, aod 
dAAdo-crw (allasso) = to change.] The term 
applied by Aristotle to those auimals io which 
the upper and lower teeth do oot ioterlock ; 
namely, the herbivorous quadrupeds. (Owen : 
Classif. of the Mammalia, p. 2.) 

jin'-er-ly, a. Single, solitary. (Scotch.) 

3,n'-er-oid, a. A s. [Gr. d, priv., and t'rjpd? 
( neros ) = wet, damp ; from vdw (nao) — to 
flow.] 

A. As adjective: Not containing any liquid. 
(Used chiefly in the expression, “ Aneroid 
barometer.) 


Aneroid Barometer: A barometer not con- 
taining a liquid, but constructed on a totally 
diflereot principle from a mercurial harometer. 



ANEROIO nAOOMETER. 


Various forms of the instrument exist One 
of these consists of a cylindrical metal box 
exhausted of air, and having its lid of thin 
corrugated metal. As the pressure increases, 
the lid, which is highly elastic, and has a 
spring inside, is forced inwards ; whilst, again, 
as it diminishes, it is forced outwards. Deli- 
cate multiplying levers then transmit these 
motions to an iodex which moves oo a scale, 
and is graduated empirically by a mercurial 
barometer. It is wonderfully delicate, but is 
apt to get out of order, particularly when it has 
been exposed to great variations' of pressure. 
From its portability it is much used for deter- 
mining the heights of mountains. (Gaoot's 
Physics, 3rd ed., 1SGS, pp. 130-1.) 

B. As substantive : A barometer of the kind 
described under A. 

anes (often pronounced en§), adv. [A.S. anes, 
genit. m. and o. of an, cen = (1) one, (2) single, 
sole, another; cene, ceerte = once, at once.] 

1. At one time, at once ; once. (Scotch.) 

" I downa take muckle siller itann . . .“—Scott : 
Antiquary, cb. xii. 

2. Only, solely. 

ane$ er-rand, adv. [O. Eng. anes = sole; 
Eng. errand. Lit. — sole errand.] Of set pur- 
pose. (Scotch.) 

", . . if he was coming alive again otki errand." 
— Scott : Red gauntlet, cb. x. 

5,n’-es-is, s. [Gr. dveoa? (anesis) = (1) a loosen- 
ing, relaxing, (2) remission, abatement ; avigpi 
(aniemi) — to send up or forth, ... to slacken, 
to relax : <ivd (ano)= up, and trj^u (hiemi) = 
to set a-going.] 

Med. : The abatement of morbid symptoms. 

a-ne^o-rhiz'-a, s. [Gr. avgaov (aneson), or 
avr\<raov (anesson), the same as ai'rj6ov (anethon) 
= dill anise, and pt£a (rftira) = root.] A 
genus of plants of the Umbelliferous order, of 
which ooe species, the A. capensis, is used in 
Southern Africa as an esculent. (Lindlcy : 
Veg. Kingd., p. 976.) 

a-neth -ol, s. [Lat. anet hum = anise ; oleum 
= oil.] [Oil of Anise.] 

a-neth'-um, s, [In Fr. aneth ; ltal. aneto; 

* Sp. eneldo ; Port, endro. From Lat. anethum; 
Gr. avnOov (anethon) — anise or dill.] 

Bot. ; A geous of plants belonging to the 
order Apiacese., or Umbellifers. A. graveolens is 
the dill. Its fruit is aromatic and carminative. 

a-neu ch (h guttural), adv. [Enough.] Enough. 

* (Scotch.) 

an-eur-ifm, t &n'-eur-y§m, s. [in Fr. 

a nevrisme, anevrysme ; Sp. A Port, aneurisnui ; 
Gr. avevpvapa (aneurusma), and dveupmr/iby 
(oneurusmos), from avevpvvui (aneuruno) = to 
widen, to opeo ; nipvrw (euruno)=to make 
wide or broad ; evpv? (eurt/s) = wide, broad.] 

Med. : A morbid dilatation of the aorta, or 
one of the other great arteries of tbe body. 
Four varieties of this malady have been 
described. In the first the whole circum- 
ference of the artery is dilated ; in the second, 
or true aneurism, the dilatation is confined to 
one side of the artery, w'hich then takes the 
form of a sac ; in the third, or false aneurism. 


tbe internal aod middle coats of the artery are 
ulcerated or ruptured, while those which are 
external or cellular expand into a sac ; io the 
fourth, or mixed variety, the false supervenes 
upoo the true aneurism, or upon dilatatioo. 
(Dr. J. Hope, Cyclo. Pract. Med., vol. L, p. 104 ) 

an-eur-i^m'-al, a. [Eng. aneurism ; -al. 
In Fr. a nevrismal, onivrysmal ; Port, anex- 
rismal.) Pertaining to an aneurism; affected 
by an aneurism. 

"... a rational treatment of anmrismal an f 
wounded arteries ."— Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anat , 
vol. L, p. 29. 

a-new', adv. [Eng. a = on; new. In Sw. 
a n uo.j 

1. Another time ; over again ; afresh, again. 

** . . . when. Io ! the North anew. 

With stormy DatioDs black, on England pourd 

Woes the severest e'er a people felt," 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. It. 

2. Newly, in a new manner, freshly. 

“ He who hegi Q s late is obliged to fArm anew the 
whole disposition of his eoul . . — Rogers- 

anfelt, s. [Anvil.] 

an-frac -tu-ose, a. [From Lat. an/racfuo-'it.s 
= winding, crooked.] [Anfractuosity.] An- 
fractuous. 

" Behind the drum are several vaults and o refract note 
cavities in the ear-hone, so to Intend the least sound 
imaginable, that the sense might be affected with it : 
as we see in suhterraneous caves and vaults how the 
sound is redoubled.”— Ray. 

3,n-frac-tu-6s'-i-ty, s. [Eug. anfractuose ; 
* ity . In Fr. anfractuosite ; Lat. anfractus — 

(1) a curving or heading, an orhit ; (2) a tor* 
tuous route.] [Anfractuous.] The quality 
or state of being aofractuous ; tortuousness. 

“ . . . their surface is generally smooth : ths 

anfractuoritirt, when present, are few and simple.”— 
Owen: Class!/, of the Mammalia, p. 24. 

an-frac'-tu-ous, a. [In Fr. anfraclueux ; 
Port, anfractuoso. From Lat. anfractus, adj. 
= brokeo, bent, round, wiodiog, crooked ; 
an- = ambi- — around, and fractus = hrokeo, 
pa. par. otfrango = to break.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Winding, crooked, mazy; full of 
winding passages ; spiral. 

"... with anfractuous spires and cochleary turn- 
ings about it .”— Fuller : Worthies; London. 

2. Fig. : Tortuous. 

”... anfractuous and involved consequences."— 
Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., c. 3. 

B. Technically: 

Botany: Spiral, resembling in direction the 
spires of a corkscrew, or full of turnings and 
winding passages. (Lindley.) 

&n-fr&c'-tu-ou8-jae8S, s. [Eng. anfrac- 
tuous; -ness.] The quality of being anfrac- 
tuous ; anfractuosity, tortuousaess. (Bailey.) 

* an-gard-ly, *an-gare-ly, * an gar ly, 
4 an gnrd-ly» adv. Angrily. [Angry.] 

* &n gar-I-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. angarier = to 
follow' after, to persecute ; ltal. angariare — 
to force, to overcharge ; angariatore = an 
oppressor ; angheriare = to compel, to oppress ; 
a ngheria = force, compulsion ; Lat. angaria ; 
Gr. dyyapevu) (angareud) [see Matt. v. 41, iu 
Gr.] = to press one to serve, as an ayyapos 
(angaros) (in. Lat. angarins) a slight modifi- 
cation of a Persian word, angaria = a mounted 
courier ; Gr. ayyapeia (amjamn) = (1) 

such service, (2) Gen., service to a lord, 
villen age.] Compulsion, service forcibly ex- 
acted. 

"But if in these earthly angariatiens one mile, 
according to our Saviour'e counsel, may bring oa 
another : yet, in spiritual evil ways, no compulsion 
can prevail upon a resolved spirit." — Bp. Ball: Temp- 
tations Repelled. 

"This leading of God's Spirit must neither be a foroed 
angariat ion (as if God would feoffe grace and salvation 
upon us agaiust our wills), nor some sudden protrusion 
to good."— Bp. Ball : Rem., p. 153. 

” The earth yields us fruit, but It is only perhaps 
once a year, and that not without much cost aud an- 
gariation, requiring both our labour and patieuce.”— 
/bid., p. 43. 

Sn-gel-ol'-d-gy, s. [Gr. ayyeTov (angeion) = 
a vessel; Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] The 
doctrine of the vessels of the body. (Bramle ) 

iin-gel-o-ten'-ic, a. [Gr. dyyeior (angeion) 
= (1) a vessel, (2) a blood-vessel ; Temo (frino), 
fut. Terui (fetto) = to stretch, strain, extend ] 
Lit = straining the blood-vessels. (See below.) 

angeiotenic fever, s. A name of in- 
flammatory fever. Pinel believed its fi^at to 
be io the organs of circulation. (Dr. Tu'eedie: 
Cyclo. of Pract. Med., vol. ii., p. 162.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall,* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, cb = e. ey = a. ew = u. 
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in-ffei-ot -om-y r 5. [Angiotomy.] 

«n -gel, * an'-gle (I), s. & a. [In A.S. engd, 
angel; Sw., Dan., Dut., & Ger. engel; Russ. 
angel; Irish amgeal, a mgiol; Ft, ange; Sp. 
angel; Port, a njo ; Ital. angelo ; Lat. angelus. 
From Gr. atyye Ao? (angelos) = (1) a messenger, 
(2) an angel, (3) the message brought ; ayyi\\u> 
(angello) = to bear a message, to announce.] 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : * A messenger, one employed to 
carry a message, a locum tenens , a man of 
business. (In thia sense it is niasc. or fem.) 

" Resigns his crown to angel Carwell’s trust." 

Marvell : Britannia and Raleigh , 122. 

IT Grosart, the editor of Marvell’s worka, 
considers that this is the true explanation of 
the very common “Angel Inn.” ( Andrew 
Marvell : Poems, ed. Grosart, vol. i., p. 335.) 

2. Spec. Lit. : One of an order of spiritual 
beings superior to man in power and intelli- 
gence, vast in number, holy in character, and 
thoroughly devoted to the worship and service 
of God, who employs them as his heavenly 
messengers. Their existence is made known 
to us by Scripture, and is recognised also in 
the Parsee sacred books. 

“. . . uoe man, aoe angle, noe god."— Orthographic 
and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue (ed. Wheatley). 

“And the angel answering said uuto him, I am 
Gabriel, that stand in the presence ol Qo&."—Luke i. 19. 

" We find, as far as credit is to be given to the celes- 
tial hierarchy of that supposed Dionysius, the senator 
of Athens, toe first place or degree la given to the 
angels of love, which are termed Seraphim ; the second 
to the angels of light, which are termed Cherubim 5 
and the third, and bo following places, to throuea, 
principalities, and the rest, which are all angels of 
power and ministry, so as the angels of knowledge and 
illumination are placed before the angels of office and 
domination."— Lord Bacon: Adv. of Learn., bit. i. 

We learn from Scripture that many angels, 
originally holy like the rest, fell from their 
pristine purity, becoming so transformed in 
character that all their powers are now used 
for the purpose of doiDg evil instead of good. 
These are to be identified with the devils so 
frequently mentioned in holy writ. 

“And the angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment 
of the great day."— Jude 6. 

“He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, and indignation, ami trouble, by sending evil 
angels among them."— Pt. lxxviii, 49 

3. Figuratively : 

(a) Christ in angelic form or otherwise. 
{Compare Gen. xxxi. 11—13, with John i. IS.) 

(b) A spirit which has assumed the aspect of 
some human being. The reference probably 
Is to the Jewish belief that each person has 
his or her guardian-angel. 

“But she coustantly affirmed that it was even so. 
Then said they, It is bis angel." — Acts xii. 15. 

(c) The representative of each of the seven 
Asiatic churches. “ Unto the angel of the 
olmrch of Ephesus write ” (Rev. ii. 1) ; and 
*' onto the angel of the church of Smyrna 
write,” ver. 8. (See also ii. 12, IS ; iii. 1, 7, 14.) 

.00 An appellation given by an intimate 
friend, or especially by a lover, to the object of 
his or her affection. 

“ For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 

J udge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! ” 
Shakesp. : J ulius Caaar, iil. 2. 

(e) A person of seeming innocence, purity, 
and benevolence. 

“ Oh, what may man within bim hide, 

Though angel on the outward eide !” 

Shakesp. : Measure far Measure, lit 2. 

.4, The name of a beautiful fish, Pomacanthus 
cilioris, which has large green scales, and the 
laminae above the gills armed with bine 
spines. It is one of the Chsetodons, from the 
coast of Carolina, and is quite different from 
the British angel-fish (q.v.), 

1L Technically: 

Numis. : A gold coin, named from the fact 
that on one side of it was a representation 



of the Archangel Michael in conflict with the 
Dragon (Rev. xii. 7). The reverse had a ship 


with a large cross for the mast, the letter E 
on the right side, and a rose on the left ; 
whilst against the ship was a shield with the 
, usual arms. It was first struck in France in 
1340, and was introduced into England hy 
Edward IV. in 1465. Between his reign and 
that of Charles I. it varied in value from 6s. 8d. 
to 10s. It is not now current either in France 
or Englaadi The last struck in England were 
in the reign of Charles I. ( H . Noel Humphreys : 
Coins of England, 5th ed., 1848 ; and other 
authorities.) 

"... shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprisoned angels 
Set them at liberty."— Shakesp. : K. John, iii. S. 

. . and a counterfeit angel is made more like 
a KM? an 2 e l than if it were an angel coined of China 
gold. — Bacon : Inter, of Hat., ch. xi. 

B. As adjective ; Angelical. 

" All angel now —yet little less than all. 

While still a pilgrim in our world below." 

Scott ; Lord of the Isles (Conclusion). 

C. In composition, Angel is generally a sub- 
stantive, but sometimes it is aD adjective. 


angel-seeming 

were angels. 


Appearing a s if thej 


“ Than these same guileful angel-teeming sprighis. 
Who thus In dreams, voluptuous, soft, and bland. 
Pour’d all th‘ Arabian heaven upon our nights." 

Thomson; Castle of Indolence, i. 45. 


angel-trumpet, s . A trumpet used hy 
angels. 

“ Where the hrighi seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets hlow." 

Milton • At a Solemn Music 


angel-water, s. A scented water pre- 
pared in Portugal. It consists of rose, orange 
blossom, and myrtle water commingled to- 
gether, and additionally perfumed with musk 
and ambergris. 


angel -welcome, s. A welcome by 
augels. (Bowring.) 

angel- wing, s. The wing of an angeL 

“ Subjected to his service, angei-uungs 
Aud flaming ministers, to watch aud tend 
Their earthly charge ."— Milton . p. L„ bk Lx. 


angel-age, $. [Eng. angel ; and age = time 
of life.] An age or period of life at which 
a certain character is possessed, or certain 
actions done. It is not the same as Anoelage 
(q.v.). 

x , "Why should vou two. 

That, happily, have been as chaste as I am, 

Fairer, I think, hy much (for yet your faces. 

Like ancient well-huilt piles, show worthy ruins!, 
After that angel-age turn mortal devils ? ,f 

Beaum. and FI. : Yalentinian, i. 2. 

angel-bed, s. A bed without posts. 

angel-choir, s. A choir of angels, espe- 
cially that which sang when Christ’s birth 
was announced to the shepherds at Bethlehem 
(Luke ii. 13, 14). 

“ God set the diadem upon his head, 

And angel-choirs attended." 

Cowper : The Task, hk. rl. 

angel fish, 5. A fish of the Squalidce, or 
Shark family, the reverse of angelic in its look, 
but which derived ita name from the fact that 
its extended pectoral fins present the appear- 
ance of wings. It ia called also Monk-fish, 
Fiddle-fish, Shark-ray, anil Kingston. It is 



ANGEL-FISH. 

the Squatina angelus of Dumeril, the 
Squalus squatina of Linnaeus. It has 
an affinity to the Raya, as w r ell as to 
the Sharka. It liea close to the bottom of the 
sea, and feeds ravenously on flat-fishes. It 
sometimes attains the length of seven or eight 
feet. It is more common in the south than 
in the north of Britain, and is not uncommon 
on the coasts of the United States. ( Yarrell : 
British Fishes , vol. ii., pp. 407 to 409.) 


angel-form, a. A form deemed to be or 
resemble that of an angel. 


To weeping grottos and prophetic glooms, 

Where angel-forms athwart the solemn dusk." 

Thomson: Seasons; Autumn. 


angel-winged, a. Possessed of wings 
resembling those of angels. 

F ig. : Rising to a high and serene atmo- 
sphere. 

“ She [philosophy] all angel-winged 
The heights of science and of virtue gains, 

Where ail is calm and clear." 

Thomson : Spring. 

angel -worship, s. The worshipping o t 
angels. 

"Angel-worship is plainly forbidden in the text of 
St. Paul, which I am now considering (Col. ii. is, 2u J, u 
also iu Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 9 .“— T^rapp Popery truly 
stated, pt. ii. 

* an -gel (2). * an'-gcll, s. [A S. angel = 
a hook, a tishiug-hook.j A hook. (Scofc/i.) 

angell hede, s. The hooked or barbed 
head of an arrow. 

" Ane angell-hcde to the hukls he drew." 

Wallace, iv. 554. (Jameson.) 

an’-gel (3), s. [Apparently a corruption of 
Eng. angle (q.v.). In Fr. angre = chain-shot.] 

angel-shot, 5. Chain-shot; cannon-shot 
cut in halves, which are then connected to- 
gether by means of a chain. 

an -gel -age, s. [Eng. a ngel; suffix -age.] The 
existence or the state of angels. 

an'-gel-et, s. [Dimin. of angel] An old 
English coin, in value equal to half an “angel." 
[Anool, $.] 

an'-gel-hood, $. [Eng. angel ; suff. -hood.] 
Angelic nature or character ; the state of being 
an angel. ( E . B. Browning ; Hong for Ragged 
Schools.) 

&n-gel'-ic (1), 4 an gel -ick, * an gel - 
lque, an gel’-ic-al, a. [In Dan. engleliig ; 
Ger. angelika.; Fr. angelique; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. angelico ; Lat. angelicus, from Gr. ayyeAt- 
kos (angreZiAros).] 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to a messenger of any 
kiod. 

“ Angelick Cromwell, who out-wings the wind." 

Marvell: Firtt Anniversary, 12S. 

2. Spec. ; Pertaining to an angel, or the 
hierarchy of angels ; resembling an angel ; 
like what an angel might have done ; of a 
nature like that of the angels ; superhuman. 

“The union of womanly tenderness and angelic 
patience ."— Macaulay Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

If Angelic Doctor : A title given toSt.Thomas 
Aquinas. 


angel-guest, s. An angel who haa been 
received as a guest. 

" To entertain our angel-guest ." 

Milton : P. L., hk. v. 

angel-band, a. The hand of an angel. 

“ Fleeter than the starry brands 
Flung at night from angel-hands.’' 

Moore : Pa radise and the Peri. 

angel-head, 3. The head of an angel ent 
in stone or other material. 

“ What, always dreaming over heavenly things. 

Like angel-heads in stone with pigeon- wings ? " 

Cowper : Conversation. 

angel-like, a. & adv. Like an angel ; in 
an angelic manner. 

“ How angcl-liko he sings !” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

angel-peopled, a. Fenpled with angels. 
(Jewsbury.) 

angel-quire, s. pi A quire (choir) of 
angels. 

“ And Join thy voice unto the angel-quire " 

Milton : The Morning of Christ's nativity. 


angelic-hymn, s. The hymn sung by 
angels to the shepherds. (Luke ii. 14.) 

angelic-salutation, s. The Hail Mary 
(q-v.j. 

iin-gel'-Jc’ (2), a. [From Eng., &c., angelica 
(q.v.).] Pertaining to the Angelica plant. 

angelic acid, s. 

Chem. : C 5 H 8 0 3 = C4II7.CO.OH. A mona- 
tomic acid belonging to the acrylic series, 
obtained by boiling the root of Angelica arch- 
angelica with lime and water, and distilling 
the concentrated liquid with dilute sulphuric 
acid. Angelic acid forms long needle crystals, 
which melt at 45®, and boil at 190°. 

An-gel-i-ca, s. [In Ger. angelika; Dut. 
engdwortel ; Fr. angelique ; Sp. anjelica ; Dan , 
Port., & Ital. angelica. From Lat. angdvs; 
Gr. ayye Aos (angelos) = ao angel. So called 
from its medicinal qualities.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Apiacea*, or 
Umbellifers. It contains one species, the 
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angelical— anginous 


A. sylvestris, or Wild Angelica, truly indi- 
genous in Britain, and one, the A. arch- 
angelica ,, or Garden Angelica, naturalised. It 



ANGELICA SVLVESTRIS: BRANCH, FLOWER, AND 
SEED. (ONE- FIFTH NATURAL SIZE.) 


is sometimes cultivated for its leaf-stalks, 
which are blanched and eaten as celery, or 
candied with sugar. It is regarded as stimu- 
lant and anti-pestilential. 

" In his hand be carried, 

Angelica* uprooted. 

With delicious fragrance 
Filling all the place." 

Longfellow : The Saga of King Ola/, cb. xvi. 

angelica root, s. The root of the Arch- 
angelica officinalis. It is fragrant, bitter, and 
pungent. When first tasted it is sweet, but 
leaves behind a glowing heat in the mouth. 
The Laplanders eat the stalks, roasted in hot 
ashes, for coughs, hoarseness, &c., and boil 
the tender flowers in milk to promote per- 
spiration in catarrh attended with fever. In 
a candied state it is eaten as a sweetmeat. 

( Lindley : Veg. Kivgcl., p. 776.) 

angelica-stalk, s. The stalk of an an- 
gelica plant. 

" Now will I confess it. 

Better things are jewels 
Than angehca-ttalks are 
For a Queen to wear.” 

Longfellow . The Saga of King Ola/, ch. xvi. 
angelica tree, 5. Aralia spinosa. Its 
leaves are like those of the Angelica, whence its 
name. It is a small tree ornamental for lawns. 

Itn -gel'-l-cal, a . [Angelic.] 

An-gel-l-cal ly, ndi>. [Eng. angelical; -ly.) 

1 n an angelic manner ; as an angel might be 
expected to do. (I Vcbstcr.) 

ftn-gel -i-cal-ness,s. [Eng. angelical; -ness.] 
The quality of being angelical. (JFe&sfer.) 

An-gel'-l -51 s. pi [Plural of Lat. angelicas 
= angelic.! 

Church History: The name given to an old 
Christian sect who greatly venerated angels, 
if indeed they did not attribute to them even 
the creation of the world. They flourished 
about A.D. 180. 

Hn-gel'-i-f^, v-t. [Lat. angelus = an angel ; 
facio = to make.] To render angelic. 

‘•The soul at this first resurrection must be spiri- 
tualized, refined, tmdangclificd."— Farindon: Sermon* 
(164?), p. 55. 

An-gel-l'-na, s. [A female name, from Lat. 
angelus = an angel.] An asteroid, the sixty- 
fourth found. It was discovered by Tempel, 
on the 6tb of Jlarch, 1861. 

An'-geX-lt eSyS.pl. [IuGer. AngeHten. Named 
from Agelins, or Angelius, a part of Alexandria 
in which they used to meet. ] An old Christian 
sect, a branch of the Sabellians, who flourished 
towards the termination of the fifth century. 
They believed that tbe persons of the Trinity 
were not the same or self-existent, but dis- 
tinct gods, existing by participation in a deity 
common to them all. They were called also 
Severites and Theodosians, from Severua and 
Theodosius, who were successively their 
leaders. 

an-gelol-og-y, s. [Gr. avyeXo* (angelos) = 
an angel, and Aoyos (logos) — a discourse.] 
The department of theology which treats of 
angelic beings. 

". . . the manner in which the interpreter con- 
stantly treats of angclologg and demonology," — 
Straus* : Ll/e of Jesus (Martineau’e trano!. ), voL L. $17. 


an-geX-O'-ni-a, s. [Sp. angdon ; from Lat. 
angelus = Gr. ayyeAos ( angelos ) = an angel.] A 
genua of plants belonging to the order Sero- 
phulariaceie (Fig-worts). A. sal icarioc folia, or 
Violet Ange Ionia, is a herbaceons stove-plant, 
with fine large light-blue flowera. 

&n-gel oph -an-y, s. [Gr. dyyeAos (angelos) 
= an angel; </>o iVw (pha i no) = to bring to light ; 
to make to appear. ] The appearance or mani- 
festations of angels. 

". . . the Theophany and A ngclophany of tbe 
Old and New Testament."— Strauts : Li/e of Jesus 
(M&rtineau’e transL), voL L, 5 14, p. 67. 

&n’-gel-ot, s. [Fr.] 

1. Humism. : An ancient French coin struck 
at Paris whilst that capital was temporarily 
in English occupation. It was so called from 
having on it the figure of an angel supporting 
the escutcheon of England and France. 

2. A small cheese made in Normandy. 

3. Music: A musical instrument somewhat 
resembling a lute. (In this sense it is pro- 
bably derived from the Fr. anche , the reed of 
a wind instrument. (Johnson.) 

an-gel-us, s. [Lat. = angel.] A prayer to the 
Virgin, instituted by Pope Urban II., offered 
in Homan Catholic couutries in the morning, 
at noon, and in the evening, at the sound of 
a bell called the Angelus. It is so called 
because it begins with the words “ Angelus 
Domini nuntiavit Marim ’* (the angel of the 
Lord announced to Mary). [Hail-Maby.] 

’'Sweetly over the village tbe bell of the Angela* 
sounded." Longfellow: Evangeline, L 4. 

ang'-er, s. [A.S. ange = straitened, sorrow- 
ful, troubled, from I cel. angr = grief, sorrow. 
Ang in compos. = trouble. It implies nar- 
rowness, constraint, or difficulty ; as ang- 
sum , angesum - difficult, narrow ; angbreost 
= an asthma, a difficulty of breathing (An- 
guish). Cognate with enge — narrow, confined. 
Mediae v. Lat. angaria = vexation, trouble, 
distress, anxiety ; Lat. ango ; Greek d-yxaj 
(angcho) = to press tight.] 

* 1. Originally: Any vexation, distress, or 
uneasiness of mind having its origin— 

(а) In bodily pain. 

" I made the experiment, setting the moxa where 
the first violence of my pain began, and where the 
greatest anger and soreness still continued, notwith- 
standing the swelling of my toot’'— Temple. 

II Though the substantive has now lost this 
sense, the adjective still retains it ; lor we 
speak of “ an angry wound.” 

(б) In any other cause. Spec. , grief. 

** She held hire hard in thralles wune, 

And dede hire forge and anger muue " 

Story cf Gen. a ml Exod . (ed. Moms), 971-72. 

2. Now : An emotion or passion of the 
human heart excited by tbe spectacle of wrong- 
doing, e specially to one’s self. When it arises, 
the heart beats more frequently, the blood 
circulates more rapidly, the voice becomes 
loud and menacing, all thought of personal 
danger passes away, and a desire is felt, if 
indeed it be not carried out, of punishing 
the offender. Essentially anger is a virtuous 
emotion, planted in the breast to intimidate 
and restrain wrong- doers ; but, through human 
infirmity, it is almost sure to be abused in one 
of four ways. A person under its influence may 
be hasty, passionate, fretful, or revengeful 
", . . a nger is like 

A full-hat home, who heing allow'd his way. 
Self-mettle tires him."— Shakesp. : Henry VI II., L 1. 

" A slight flush 
Of moral anger previously had tinged 
The old man's cheek " — Wordsworth : Exc ., bk, v. 

^ In Scripture it is frequently attributed to 
God. 

’’ And the Lord's anger wAa kindled the same time, 
and he eware. saying, , — Eumb. xxxiL 10. 

". . . let not thine anger burn against thy ser- 
vant" — Gen. xliv. 19. 

^[ In poetry anger has sometimes, though 
rarely, a plural In this case it ceasea to be 
an abstract word, because a concrete one = 
successive acts or states of indulgence of anger. 
" Delicious spites and darling angers." 

Tennyson: Madeline. 

ang’-er, v.t. & i. [From the substantive. | 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To render painful (used of the tody); 
to trouble, to vex (used of the mind). 

"He turneth the humours back, and maketb the 
wound bleed inwards, and an^ereth malign ulcers and 
pernicious imposthumations. — Bacon. 

2. To inspire with anger, to provoke. 
Used — 


(a) Of man : 

” By them that are no people, and by a foolish nation 
X will anger > uu ."- Homans x. ly. 

(b) Of God: 

"They angered him also at the waters of strife." 
—Pi. evL 82. 

B. Intransitive: To become angry. (Scotch.) 

" When neebors anger at a plea." 

Burn* Scotch Drink. 

iing'-ored, pa. par. 6 l a. [Asoer, v ] 

" The flush of anger'd shame 

O'erflows thy calmer glances." 

Tennyson: Madeline. 8. 

ang’-er-fftl,fl. [Eng. anger; -/«!(/>] Angry. 
(Sylvester : The Arlce , 205.) * 

ang -er-irig, pr. par., a., s. [Anger, i\] 

S.ng'-er-less, a. [Eng. anger; -less.] Culm; 
without anger. (Sylvester : The Arlce, 222.) 

t ang-er-ly, * ang-er-lich, adv. [Eng. 
anger, -ly ; A.S. lie = like.] Angrily ; like an 
angry person. 

“And angerlich y wandrede the Austym to proue.' 

Pierce the Plowman’s Crede (ed. fckeat/, COo. 

" Why, how uow, Hecate ? you look angerly.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ui. 5. 

* ang'-er-ness, s. [Eng. anger; -?ie$$.] The 
state of being angry. 

” Hail, innocent of anger net* t" 

MS. cited by Warton, Hitt. Eng. Poetry, 1. S15. 

&n-gi-eri-chy ma, s. [Gr. (angeion) 

= a vessel, and ey\vp.a (engchunia) = aij infu- 
sion; (engcheo) = to pour in ; ir (en) = 

in, and x<=w (cheo) = to ponr.J 

Hot. : Professor Morren's uame for vascular 
tissue. It is liis fourth division of tissue, and 
comprehends (1) Plenrcncliyma, or woody 
tissue ; (2) Tracbenehyma, or spiral vessels*; 
(3) Modified trachenchyma, or ducts; (4) Cineu- 
chyma, or laticiferous vessels. 

Hn-gi'-na, s. [In Fr. angine; Port.'* Lat. 
angina = the quinsy. From Lat. ango, Gr. 
oy\w (angcho) = to press tight, especially the 
throat ; to strangle.] 

Medicine: 

* 1 . A quinsy or other inflammatory disease 
of the throat. 

"Angina.— . . . It ia on inftamm&tiou on tbe porta 
of tbe throat subservient to respiration, speech, and 
deglutition ; it is called a strangulation of the fauces, 
more properly an in flammatiou of tbe internal fauces." 
—Parr. Med. Diet. (1809), i. lie. 

2. The angina pectoris (q.v.). 

“Angina occurs in both sexes. 1 ’— Dr. John Forbes : 
Cycl. pract. Med., vol. i., p. 83. 

angina pectoris, s. [Lat = angina of 
the breast.] The name first given by Dr. 
Heberden in 176S, and since then univer- 
sally adopted as the designation of a very 
painful disease, called by him also a disorder 
of the breast ; by some others “ spasm of 
the chest,’* or “heart-stroke,” and popularly 
“breast-pang.” It is characterised by intense 
pain in tbe praecordial region, attended by a 
feeling of suffocation and a fearful sense of 
impending death. These symptoms may con- 
tinue for a few minutes, half an hour, or even 
an hour or more. During the paroxysm the 
pulse is low, with the body cold, and often 
covered with clammy perspiration. Death 
does not often result from the first seizure, 
but the malady tends to return at more or 
less remote intervals, generally proving fatal 
at last. There are several varieties of It : an 
organic and a functional form ; and again 
a pure or idiopathic and a complex or sym- 
pathetic one have been recognised. Angina 
is produced by disease of the heart. It 
. specially attacks elderly persons of plethoric 
habits, men oftener tiian women, generally 
coming on when tlry are walking, and yet 
more if they are running up-stairs or exerting 
great effort on ascending a hill. Stimulants 
should be administered during the continu- 
ance of a paroxysm ; but it requires a radical 
improvement of the general health to produce 
a permanent effect on the disorder. 

an-gl'-nose, a. [Lat. anginosus, fern, angi- 
nosa. ] Pertaining to angina (q.v.). 

anglnose scarlatina, s. [Lat scarla- 
tina anginosa.] A variety of scarlatina, more 
severe than Scarlatina simplex, and less dan- 
gerous than Scarlatina maligna. [Scajrlatina. ] 
(Tanner ; Manual of Medicine.) 

^n*gi'-Hous, «. [Lat. anginosits; Fr. angi - 
neux.] Pertaining to the Angina pectoris. 

"... the anginous symptoms being either feebly 
manifested . . V — Cyclo. Pract. Med,, vol. L, p. S7. 
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in-gi-6-carp -i-an^, s. pi. [Anoigcabpous.] 
Bot. : Ml**ml‘a second class of fruits. The 
fruit Is served in envelopes not forming part 
of the calyr. It is opposed 1 o Gymnocarpiaus 
(q.v.). (Lindley : Introd. to Bot., p. 232.) 

dn-gi-o- carp'- OUS, a. [Gr. ivyeioi' (angeion) 

— a vessel, a pail, a receptacle ; from ayyos 
(aiigws) = a vessel, a jar, and /capirds ( karpos ) 

— fruit.] 

• Bot. : With fruit seated in an envelope not 
constituting part of the calyx. 

ftn-gl-og'-r&ph-y, s. [In Fr. angiographie. 
From Gr. ayyecoc (angeion) = . . . a vessel 

(of the human body), and y patfnij (graphe ) = a 
drawing, a writing, a description.] 

Anat. : A description of the vessels of the 
liumau body, arteries, veins, lymphatics, &c. 

ftn-gi-ol'-o-gy, & [In Fn angialogie; Sp. & 
Port, angiologia. From Gr. dyyeioc (angeion) 
= a vessel, and Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse. ] 
Anat. : The scieuce which treats of the 
arteries, veins, and other vessels in the human 
body. 

, &n-gi-o-mon-6- sperm -ous, a. [Gr. 
nyyctoi' ( angeion ) = a vessel : povoc (monos) = 
alone ; and aircppa (sperma) = seed. ] 

Bot.: Producing one seed only, and that not 
naked, hut in a seed-vessel. 

&n-gi-op'-ter-iS, s. [Gr. avyeioc (angeion) = 
a vessel ; irrepis (pferis) = a kiud of fern. ] A 
genus of plants belonging to the alliance 
Filieates (Ferns), and the order Danajace* 
(Danseworts). The A. erecta is used with a 
fern of another genus in the South Sea Islands 
in preparing cocoa-nut oil. (Bindley: Veget. 
Kingd., p. 79.) 

&n'-gi-0-Sc6pe, s. [Gr. ayyeiov (angeion) = 
a vessel, and ctkoWu (slcopeo) = to look at, to 
contemplate.] An instrument designed to be 
employed in the stndy of the capillary vessels 
of an organised body. 

ftn-gl'- o-sperm, s. [Gr. ayyeiou (angeion) = 
a vessel, and trn eppa (sperma) = seed.] 

Bot. : A plant presenting the characters of 
Linnaeus's order Angiospermia (q.v.). 

Sn-gi-o-sperm'-i-a, s. pi. [Gr. dyycid- 
<mep[xo<; (angeiospermos ) = having the eeed in 
a capsule ; also IvayyeiotnreppnTos (enangeio- 
spermatos), from ev (en) = in, dyyeioe (angeion) 
= vessel, and an^ppa (sperma) = a seed.] 

Bot. .* In the artificial classification of Lin- 
wens the second order of the class Didynamia. 
It includes those didynamous plants which 
have their seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, as 
contradistinguished from those in which they 
are apparently 44 naked." [Gvmnospermia.] 
Most of the Serophnlariacere and their imme- 
diate allies fall under this Linmean order. 

&n gi-o-spcrm'-oiis, a. [Angiospermia ] 
Bot. : Having the seeds inclosed in a peri- 
carp. It is opposed to Gymnospermous (q.v.). 
[Angiosperjiia.] 

&n-gi-os'-p6r-ous, a. [Gr. dyveloc (angeion) 
= a vessel, and crrrdpos (sporos) = a seed, a 
spore ; ernet pw (speiro) — to sow.] 

Botany: Having the spores enclosed In a 
hollow shell or bag : e.g., Lycoperdon. 

ftn-gi-ot'-om-y, s. [Iu Fr. angiotomie ; Sp. 
and Port, angiotomia. From Gr. ayyeiov 
(angeion) = a vessel of the body, and ropos 
(tamos) = a cut, from repvut (temno)= to cut.] 
Med. : The cutting open of a vein, an artery, 
or some other vessel of the body. 

&ng -lar-Ito, s. [From Anglar, one of the 
places* where it is found.] A mineral, a 
massive variety of Vivianite (q.v.). 

&n'-gle fi), s. [A.S. angel, angil, angl = a 
hook, a fishing hook ; Dan. angel ; Dut. hengel. ] 
A fishing rod, with its attached line and hook. 

" They take up all of them with the angle, they 
c*tch them in their liet, nnd gather them in their 
4rag. . — ffab. I, 15. 

*• The patient fisher takes his silent stand, 

Intent, iiis angle trembling in his hand : 

With looks nnmov'd he hopes the scaly breed, 

And eye* the dancing cork and bending reed.” 
Pope : Windsor Forest. 137— 10. 

angle rod, s. A fishing rod. 

*'The second bigness is used for angle~rodt. . ." — 
Baron • Fat. Hitt , Cent. vil„ § «5«. 

fbi-gle, v.i. & t. [From the substantive. In 
Dan. angle; Dut. hengelen; Ger. angeln.] 


A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To fish with a rod, liue, and hook. 

'•The ladies angling iu the crystal lake, 

Fea,s>t on the waters with the prey they take." 

Waller. 

•‘ But angled In the higher pool." 

Tennyson ; The M tiler' t Daughter. 

2. Fig. : To attempt to gain human hearts by 
the use of tempting bait of one kiud or other. 

"She knew her distance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerness with her restraint." 

Shakesp. : All's IVeW that Ends Well , v. 3. 

f B. Transitive: 

1. To fish for (as with rod and line). 

"If he spa ice courteously, he angled the people’* 
hearts : if lie were silent, he mused upon lome dan- 
gerous plot."— Aid ney. 

2. To allure, to draw. 

"You have angled mo on with much pleasure to the 
Thatch’d House. — Wa if on : CompL Angler, ch. 1. 

an-gle (2). s. [In Fr. angle; Sp. and Port. 
angulo; ItaL angola; from Lat. angulus — 
an angle, a corner; Gr. dy>cuAos (angkulos) — 
crooked. In Wei. o ngle is.= an angle. Cognate 
with A.S. angel, angil = a hook (see Ancle, 
No. 1) ; Teut. ang or eng=a narrow strip.] 

A. Ordinary Language : The opening be- 
tween two lines which meet one another ; a 
corner, as of a room. 

" For, where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hum,’ a tiny roof.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, blc. ii. 

B. Technically : The inclination of two lines 
to one another. 



1. Geometry. Angles may be ranked under 
two leading divisions, plane and solid angles. 
A plane angle is the inclination of two lines to 
one another in a plane, which two lines meet 
together, but are not in the same straight line. 
[Plane.] A soil'd angle is that which is made 
by the meeting in one point of more than two 
plane angles, which, however, are not in the 
same plane. [Solid.] Each of the leading 
divisions, plane and solid angles, may again 
be subdivided into rectilineal, curvilinear, and 
mixed angles. A plane rectilineal angle is the 
inclination to each other of 
two straight lines, whien meet 
together, but are not in the 
same straight line (Fig. 1). A 
curvilinear angle is the in- 
clination to each other of Fig. 1. 
two curved lines, which meet 
in a point (Fig. 2). A mixed angle is one 
formed by the meeting of a curve and a 
straight line (Fig. 3). 

Angles are measured by arcs (Fig. 4, m n, 
p q), and it is immaterial 
with what radius the latter 
are described. The result is 
generally stated in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, ° ' " ; 
thus— 36° 14' 23” = 30 de- 
grees, 14 minutes, and 23 
seconds. When an angle is Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
isolated from other angles, 
it may he named by a single letter, as a (Figs. 
1 to 4) ; but when two or more angles meet 
at oue poiut they are named by three letters, 
never by one or two. In such cases the letter 
at that point is always 
named in the middle. 

Thus, in Fig. 5 there are 
two angles, the first of 
which may be named 
indifferently b c a 6r 
a c n, but not b a c ; 
and the second d c a 
or a c d, but not cad. 

The point at which the 
lines forming the angle 
meet is called the angular point, or the vertex 
of the angle, and the lines themselves the 
sides or legs of the angle. In Figs. 1, 2, and 
3, a is the angular point of the respective 
angles, the legs or sides being 
unlettered. In Fig. 5, c is 
the angular point, and b c, 
a c, and c d, or c b, c a, and 
d c are the sides or legs. 

Plaue rectilineal angles are 
generally divided into right 
and oblique, or into right, 
obtuse, and acute. When a " ^ “ 

straight line standing upon Fig. 5. 
another straight line makes 
the two adjacent angles (those on the right 
and left of it) equal to one another, each of 
them ia called a right angle. An oblique angle 
is one which is not a right angle. An obtuse 
angle is that which is greater than one right 
angle, hut less than two. An acute angle is 
that which is less than a right angle : both 


Fig. 4. 


are oblique. The angles marked a in Figs. 1 
aud 4 are acute angles. In Fig. 5, if a c make 
the adjacent angles a c b aud acd equal to 
each other, theu 
each of them is a 
right angle. In Fig. 

0, a c d ia an obtuse 
angle, and a <; b an 
acute angle. Aual- b- 
ogous terms exist Fig. 0. 

in the case of cur- 
vilinear and mixed angles. Thus, in Figs. 2 
and 3, a is an acute angle. A spherical angle is 
one formed by the intersection or the meeting 
of two great circles of a sphere. Many other 
designations are applied to angles ; thus, in 
Geometry there are opposite , exterior, interior, 
alternate, vertical, and other angles, also angles 
of conlart, &c. (See the italicised words.) 

2. Mech. In this seienee there are angles of 
direction , of friction, of repose, &c. 

3. Optics has angles of incidence, of reflection , 
of refraction, of deviation, of polarisation, &c. 

i. Astronomy has angles of jmition, of situa- 
tion, of elevation, inclination, deqyression, &c. 
(For these see the italicised words w ith which 
angle is combined.) 

5. Fortification. Dead Angle: An angle so 
formed that a small plot of ground iu front of 
it can neither be seen nor defended from the 
parapet. 

6. Anatomy. The angle of the jaw is the point 
at which the vertical hinder edge of the ramus, 
descending from the condyle, meets the hori- 
zontal inferior border. (Flawer: Osteol. of the 
Mammalia, 1870, p. 122.) 

% Facial Angle. [Facial.] 


angle bar, s. 

Joinery : A vertical bar at one of the angles 
of a polygonally-shaped window. 

angle-bead, s. A bead of wood or other 
material affixed vertically to the exterior angle 
of a room or similar erection, and placed in 
the same plane with the plaster. It is ealled 
also staff-bead. 

angle-brace, angle-tie, s. 

Carpentry: A piece of timber affixed to two 
adjacent sides of a quadrangular frame, so as 



to make, with the angle to which it is opposite, 
a right-angled triangle. If the wood join the 
two opposite angles of the rectangle, then it 
is called the diagonal brace or tie. 

angle -bracket, s. A bracket placed at 
the point where two straight lines containing 
an angle meet, hut not at right angles to either 
of those sides. 

angle-capital, s. 

^4rc/ii(ec(Mre; A term used in describing 
Ionie capitals. It signifies such a capital on 
the flank column of a portico, having the 
volutes placed at an angle of 45° with the 
plane of the front aDd returning friezes. 

angle-float, s. 

Plastering: A float made to any Internal 
angle of a room. [Float.] 

angle-iron, 5. Plates of iron, angular in 
form, used for the edges of any structure. 

angle-modillion, s. [Modillion.] 

angle-rafter, s. 

Architecture: A rafter placed along the 
angle of a hipped roof. 

angle shades, s. A fine British moth, 
Phlognphara meticulosa, the generic name, 
which means bearing flame, alluding to the 
abape of the markings on the auterior wings. 


boil, b^; woTlt, jtffrl; cat, 9ell, ohorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, thir ; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -Ing. 
-tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -cien = a>hen, -cient = shont. -ble = hel ; -gle = gel. 
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The insect has long, slendei ciliated antenna?, 
the abdomen tufted, and the wings dentate. 
The upper wings are pale rosy white, clouded 
with olive brown, each with a large triangular 
purplish mark in the centre, and beyond it a 
white band. The hinder wings are whitish, 
with a dusky central crescent, and two or 
three faint transverse- waved dusky lines. The 
expansion of the wings vs nearly two inches. 
The caterpillar is green, with a row of oblong 
white spots on the back, and a continuous 
white line on each side. It feeds on culinary 
vegetables and various field plants. The moth 
is common in England, and is found also in 
Scotland ; it is met with most plentifully in 
April, June, and September, there being appa- 
rently three broods in the season. (Janline : 
Naturalist's Library, vol. xl., 235, 236.) 

angle staff, s. A vertical head of wood 
or other material affixed to the exterior angle 
of a huilding, in line with the plaster. 

angle-tie, s. [Angle-brace.] 

ftn’-gled, <l [Eng. angle (2); -ed.j Furnished 
with angles. (Used chiefly in composition.) 
”... fifty-angled custards." 

B. Jonson Masques, Xcpt. Triumph. 

" The thrice three-anyled beech-nut shell.'' 

Bp. 1/ail : Sat. iiL L 

liri-gle-me -ter, s. [Lat. an gulus, and Gr 
p.eTpov (matron) = a measure. ] An instrument 
used by geologists to measure the dip of 
strata, the angle of joint-planes, &c. ( Brande .) 

ang ler, $. [Eng. angle ; -er. In Ger. angler; 
Dut. hengelaar .] 

1. Gen. : One who angles; one who fishes 
with a rod. 

" Five or six years after the Revolution, on inde- 
fatigable angler published an account of Scotland."— 
Macaulay: But. of Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Spec. : A fish called also Sea- Devil, Frog, or 
Frog-fish ; and in Scotland, Wide-gah, signify- 
ing wide month. It is the Lophius piscatorius 
of Linnsens, and is placed under the order 
Acanthopterygii, and the family which has the 
pectoral fins feet-like. It has an enormous 
head, on which are placed two elongated ap- 
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pendages or filaments, the first of them broad 
and flattened at the end. These, being mov- 
able, are manoeuvred as if they were bait ; and 
when araali fishes approach to examine them, 
the angler, hidden amid mud and sand, which 
it has stirred up hy means of its pectoral and 
ventral fins, seizes them at once; hence its 
name. It occurs along the British coasts, and 
is three, or occasionally five feet long. (Far- 
reft: Brit. Fishes.) 

An gle-sey Mor ris, s [From Anglesey, 
or Anglesea, the island, and Mr. William Morris, 
its discoverer.] The name given hy Pennant 
to a supposed distinct genus and species, 
Leptocephalus morrisii, of the family Murre- 
nida?, or Eels. This form is now' known to be 
only an arrested stage in the development of 
the conger-eel. 

ing-les-Ite, s. [Named from the isle of 
Anglesea, in which it was first found.] A 
mineral classed by Dana under the Celestite 
group of Anhydrous Sulphates, Chromates, 
and Tellurates. Anglesite has been called also 
“ Lead mineralised by vitriolic acid and 
iron,” " Lead Vitriol,” and M Sulphate r.f 
Lead." It is orthorhombic. The hardness is 
2*75—3; the sp. gr. 6*12 to 6*39. The lustre 
is resinous, vitreous, or adamantine ; the 
colour -white, tinged with yellow, gray, green, 
or blue. Anglesite varies from transparent to 
opaque. It is very brittle. The composition 
is sulphuric acid. 26*4; oxide of lead, 73*6 = 
300. In addition to Anglesea, it is found in 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, Cumberland, in Scot- 
land at Leadhills, in Australia, America, and 
elsewhere. A variety of it is called Sardinian 
(q.v.). 


Cvpreems Anglesite : A mineral, the same as 
Linarite (q.v.). 

Xrig -li-can, t Xng -lic, a. & s. [In Dut. 
Anglicaansch ; Ger. Anglicaner (s.) ; Fr. An- 
glican; Sp., Port., k Ital. Anglicano; Lat. 
Anglicanus. From Anglia, a Latin name of 
Britaiu, which at a yet unascertained date 
superseded that of Britannia, which had been 
formerly employed. The Lat. Anglia is from 

A.S. or O.S. Anglen , now* Angcln, a district in 
the south-east of Schleswig, extending from 
the river Schlei, in the south, to the Flcns- 
burg Hills on the north, with an area of about 
330 square miles, and a population at present 
amounting to about 50,000. Angcln comes 
from A.S. ange, enge = narrow.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to England ; English. 

”... the sober principles and old establishment 

of the Anglican church.'* — Fell : Life of Hammond, §1. 

2. Pertaining to one holding the religious 
view's descrihed under B., 1 or 2. Spec., per- 
taining to one holding high church views or 
to high churchisiu. 

B. As su&sfanfivc : 

1. In the sixteenth century: One who held 
Roman Catholic doctrine, but preferred the 
rule of the English king or parliament to that 
of the Papacy. 

"Secondly” Rhe reference Into A.I>. 1539], '‘there 
were the Anglican*, strictly orthodox in the specu- 
lative system of the faith, content to separate l'rom 
Rome, but only that they might hear Italian fruit 
more profusely and luxuriantly when rooted in their 
own soil."— Fro ude ; But. Eng., pt. i., vol. iiL, ch. xvi 

2. Now: 

(a) A member of the Church of England 
belonging to the High Church party. 

(b) An English churchman, whether high, 
low, or broad. 

“The old persecutors, whether Pagan or Christian, 
whether Anan or Orthodox, whether Catbolicks, 
A nalicans, or Calvinists, actually were, or at least they 
had the decorum to pretend to be, strong Dogmatists." 
— Burke : Letter to R. Burke. 

Axig-li -can 15 m, s. [Eng. Anglican ; -ism. 

In Fr. An^icrinmiu:.] 

1. The Anglican syatem of doctrine or ad- 
herence to it. 

2. Admiration of England leading to efforts 
to copy its institutions. 

Ang -linpe, udv. [Lat.] 

1. In English. (Used of language or idiom.) 

2. After the manner of the English. (Used 
of manners or customs.) 

This word is frequently written thus — 
Anglice. 

v.t. [Anglici, genit. sing of 
nomin. pi. of Lat. Angliais ; suff. -fy, from 
facio — to make.] To make English ; to An- 
glicise. 

Ang'-ll-^m, s. [In Ger. Anglicism; Fr. 
anglicisme; Port. k Ital. Anglicismo.] The 
English idiom, auch as Englishmen are 
almost aure to introduce wTien they attempt 
to apeak or write an ancieut classic or a 
modern Continental tongue. 

"They corrupt their style with untutored Angli- 
cisms."— Milton. 

Ang'-li- 9 ize, v.t. [Eng. Anglic; -ize. In 
Ger. Englic isire n. ] To make English ; to as- 
similate to the English language in idiom, or 
to the English people in pronunciation, man- 
ners, customs, or sympathy. 

" He [the letter U] pleaded, that the same place and 
powers, which V had in the Greek language, he stood 
fully intitled to lu the English ; and that therefore of 
right he ought to be possessed of the place of Y even in 
all Greek words Anglicised, as system, hypocrite. Ac." 
—Edwards; Can. Crit., p. 575. 

" The glaring affectation of a ngli rising Latin words." 
— H’arron.- Hitt. Eng. Poetry, H. 282. 

Xrig’-li^ized, pa. par. k a. [Anglicize.] 
Arig -ll-£l-zing, pr. par. [Anolicize.] 

Arig -li-cus su'-dor, s. [Lat. = the Euglish 
sweat ; the English perspiration.] 

Med. : A term applied to the sweating sick- 
ness of the Middle Ages. [Sweating Sick- 
ness. ] 

Ang-li-fic-a-tlon, s. [Lat. An glus = Eng- 
lish ; facio = to make.] The act or process of 
rendering English. 

Ang'-li-fied, pa. par. k a. [Anglift.] 


Ang'-li-fy, r.f. [Lat A nglus = English ; -fy, 
from Lat. facio = to make.] To make English 
It is used (1) of people who, born in another 
country tbau England, yet settle here, or 
copy English manners, or approximate more 
or less to a correct English pronunciation. 
It may be also employed of a place thronged 
by English, or modified in the direction of 
English manners hy an influx of tourists or 
settlers from this country. 

"... indeed, I should think that Calais or Boulo^ie 

w»3 much more Anglified." — Daricin : Voyage round 

the World, ch. xxi. 

(2) Of an Euglish idiom occurring in speech 
or composition in another language. 

Afig-li-fy -ihg, pr. par. [Anglify.] 

zing'-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Anglf., t\] 

A. As jrresent participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Fishing with an angle. 

2. Designed to be used in fishing. 

C. As substantive : Fishing with a rod and 
tackle. This may be done at the bottom of 
the water, midway between tbe bottom and 
the surface, or with the fly on the surface 
itself. 

*’ Then did Deucalion first the art Invent 
Of angling."— Davors : Secrets of Angling , h. 1. 

angling-rod, s. A fishing-rod. 

Ang'-lize, v.t. [Anglicize.] 

An -glo. In compos. = English, but properly 
implying that the word combined with it is 
the more emphatic one, though this rule is not 
always observed. Among the numerous com- 
pounds which it forms are the following 

Anglo-American, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to an American, 
whose more or less remote ancestors were 
English. 

B. Assubst.: An American more or leaa 
remotely of Eoglish descent. 

Anglo-Catholic, a. k s. 

A. As adj. : Regarded as being at once 
English and Catholic. 

B. As substantive : 

1. In the sixteenth century : An Englishman 
who, though a Roman Catholic, leaned more to 
his country than to the Papacy. 

"... mid the Anglo-Catholic* did uot intend to 
repeat the hlunder of showing a leaning towards the 
Romanist*."— Froudc : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvii., vol. iii., 
p. 517. 

2. Now: A member of the English Church 
who contends for its Catholic character. 

Anglo-Catholic Church : Any church modelled 
cn the English Reformation.’ (Hook.) 

Anglo-Danish, a. Pertaining at once to 
the Danes and the English. 

" His excellent and large collection of Anglo-Saxon 
and Anglo- Danish coins.’ — H'offou .• View of Bickes's 
Thesaurus, p. 82. 

Anglo-German, a. Pertaining at once 
to the Germans and the English. 

"... if the Anglo-German league assumed an 
organised form."— Froude . Hitt. Eng., pt. i., vol. iii., 
ch. xvii. 

Anglo-Imperial, a. Pertaining at once 
to an empire (not the British one), and to 
England or the English. 

". . . would put a final end to Anglo-Imperial 
trifling."— FVoude But. of England, pt," L, vol. iiL, 
ch. xvii. 

Anglo-Indian, a. k s. 

A. As adj.: Pertaining at once to India and 
to England. 

"Every Anglo-Indian official . . .” — Times of 

India, Jnly 19, 1878. 

B. As subst. : A native of England or of the 
British Isles resident in India. 

"There is no doubt of Its permanent popularity 
among Anglo-Indians."— Times of India, Juiy 19, 1878. 

Anglo-Irish, a. k s. 

A. As adj. : Pertaining at once to the Irish 
and the English, or to one who has relatione 
with both. 

B. As subst. : A settler in Ireland, who was 
of English origin, and, unlike the native Irish, 
was regarded as within the “Pale." 

"The Anglo-Irish of the Pale and tlie Celt* of the 
provinces." — Froude: Hist. Eng., pt. i.. eh. xvliL, 
vol. iv. 


Anglo mania. [Anglomania ] 

i&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptH* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fiill ; try, Syrian, je, ce = e. ey = a. qu - kw. 


Anglomania— anguish 
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Anglo-Norman, a. A $. 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the Anglo- 
Normans. 

'* Unable to encounter the shock of the A nglo-Xorman 
cavalry.”— Scott : The Forman Bone-Shoe. ( Bote .) 

B. As substantive : A Norman, and yet an 
Englishman. (Used specially of the Normans 
who came over with William the Conqueror, 
and, not returning to the Continent, became, 
and still are, an important element in the 
toraposite English nation.) 

Anglo-Saxon, a. & s, 

A, As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to the Anglo-Saxons. 

. . A m/lo-Saxon monasteries.” — Macaulay • 
Hut. Eng., ch. L 

2. Pertaining to the Angle-Saxon tongue. 

“It Is estimated that in English there are about 

88,000 words. Of these. 23,000, or more than five-eighths, 
are of Anglo-Saxon origin,” — Botworth : A nylo-Saxoti 
and Eng. Diet, (pref.). 

B. As substantive : 

1. One of the Anglo-Saxen race— that is, of 
the mingled Anglo-Saxons and other Teutonic 
tribes from whom the English, tha Lowland 
Scotch, a great proportion of the present in- 
habitants of Ulster, and the mass of the popu- 
lation in the United States and various British 
colooies sprung. 

"Thus it appears that one Jute, three Saxon, and 
four Angle, altogether eight kingdoms, were established 
in Britain by the year 556, and that the Angles aud 
Saxon* bore the leading aud chief part in the expe- 
dition* ; they, therefore, when settled in this country, 
were collectively called Analo-Saxoru." — Bosworth : 
Anglo-Saxon and Eng. Diet. (pref.). 

2. The language originally spoken by tha 
race or races mentioned under No. 1. 

“Anglo-Saxon, that is Angle, Engle, or English 
Saxon, is the language of the Platt, Low, Flat, or 
North part of Germany, brought into this country 
hy the Jutes, the Angle*, and Saxons, and modified and 
written in England. Those who remained in their 
old locality on the Continent bad the name of Old 
Saxons, aud their language Old Saxon ; but those settled 
In Britain were properly designated Anglo-Saxons, aud 
their language, perfected and written in England, was 
called A ng>o-Saxo n." — Bosworth : A nglo-Saxonand Eng. 
Diet, (pref.), 

U The Anglo-Saxon toogue did not pass 
directly into tha English. The Norman con- 
quest, as was inevitable, introduced a new 
element into the language, and produced tem- 
porary confusion. When this began to pass 
away, and it became evident that the tongue 
of the conquered rather than that of the con- 
querors was destined ultimately to prevail, it 
was not the old Anglo-Saxon pure and simple 
which remained. There came in place of it 
various dialects, specially a Midland, a North- 
ern, and a Southern one. It was a mixed 
dialect, mainly Midland, but also slightly 
Southern, which with Chaucer, in tha four- 
teenth century, became the standard language ; 
and at last, by a series of insensible changes, 
developed into the modern English toogue. 
[English.] (Sea the several volumes pub- 
lished by the Early English Text Society.) 

Anglo- Saxonism, s. [A word or idiom 
belonging to or borrowed from tha Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. 

An-glo-ma’-ni-a^ s. [In Fr. onglomanie ; 
Port, anglomania'.] A jmssion oo the part of 
a person or persona belonging to another 
country to imitate whatever is English. Such 
a tendency manifested itself in Germany in 
the seventeenth century, and it has sometimes 
appeared, though to a lesa extent, in France. 

Xn-gld ma’-ni-3.c, s. [Anglomania.] One 
possessed by Anglomania (q.v.). 

An-gld-pho' bl-a, 8. Hatrad, fear or dis- 
like of England or of whatever is English. 

An -glo phoVe, s. One affected with Anglo- 
phobia. 

Xn -go -la, s. The native oaine of a country | 
on the weat coast of Africa, between lat. 

8° 20’ and 9’ 20' S. 


Angola-pea, s. A 

belonging to the genua 
called also Pigeon Pea. 


papilionaceous plant, 
Cajanua (q.v.). It ia 


&A -gon, s. [In Ft. angro/i.] A barbed spear 
used by the Anglo-Saxona, the Franka, and 
many other Teutonic nations. 


dng-or, s. [Lat. =(1) a compression of the 
neck, suffocation, the quinsy ; (2) anguish, 
torment, vexation ; from ango = to auffocata, 
to strangle,] 

1. Pain. 


2. Anxiety and constriction in the pre- 
cordial region. (Mayne.) 

* Angor Pectoris. [Lat. = intense pain in 
the breast.] The name used by Franche, in 
1S13, for the disease called Angina pectoris. 
[Angina,] 

An-gor’-a^ s. [The name of a vilayet in 
Asiatic Turkey.] A stuff made from the wool 
of the Angora-goat. 

Angora-goat, s. A goat reared in the 
vilayet of Angora, famed for its wool. 

An-gos-tiir -a, An-gus-tiir’-a, s. [The 
old name of a city in Venezuela, in South 
America, now called Ciudad-Bolivard.] 

Angostura bark : A bark, very valuable as a 
febrifuge, in possession of the Capuchin friara 
belonging to the missions on the river Carony, 
in South America. It ia a Rutaeeous plant 
of the genus Galipea, but whether it ia the 
G. cusparia ( Bonplandia trifoliata ), or the G. 
officinalis, has not yet been completely deter- 
mined. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd. , p. 471.) In 
Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants it ia said to 
be the Cnsjiaria febrifuga. 

lin-gos-tur -in, s. [Angostura.] A prin- 
ciple extracted from tha Angostura bark. 

ang -red (red as erd), pa. par. [Angered.] 

&ng -ri-ly, aAv. [Eng. angt'y; -ly.] In an 
angry manner ; under the influence of anger. 

” Let me not angrily declare 
No pain waa ever sharp like mine.” 

Cowper : Otney Hymn*, xliiL, Prayer for Patience. 

ctng-ry, * an gre, a. [From Eng. anger ; -y.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* L Of things inanimate: Bitter. 

“The clay that clenges tber-by aru corsyes strong, 

A* alum and alkaran, that angr6 arn bothe.” 

Alliterative Poems ; Cleanness (ed. Morris), 1,034-5. 

II. Of the body: Inflamed, painful. (Used of 
a wound or aore.) 

III. Of the mind or heart. 

1. Temporarily under the emotion of anger. 

(a) Followed generally by with of the person 
regarded with anger. 

. . Now therefore be not grieved nor angry 
•with yourselves that ye sold me hither.”— Gen. xlv. 5. 

(b) * Formerly it was occasionally followed 
by of of the person. 

“ . . . are ye angry at me because I have made 
a man every whit whole on the sabbath day?"— John 
vii. 23. 

(c) Followed by at or for of the thing 
exciting anger. 

”. . . wherefore should God be angry at thy 
voice. . . !" — Ecclet. v. 6. 

" . . wherefore then be ye angry for this 
matter ? “ — 2 Sam. xix. 42. 

U It may be used of the inferior animals; 
and (with the inappropriateness of all human 
language employed of the Diviue Being) of 
God. 

"An angry Waspe tb' one in a viall had. 

Spenser: F. III. xil. 18. 

" And the Lord was angry with Solomon, because hi* 
heart was turned from the Lord God of Israel, which 
had appeared unto him twice.”— 1 Eingt xi. 9. 

2. Habitually under the dominion of anger. 

'* It Is hetter to dwell in the wilderness than with » 

contentious and an angry woman." — Prov. xxi. 19. 

3. Exhibiting the marks of anger, proceed- 
ing from anger, sounding angrily. 

“The north wind driwth away rain; so doth an 
angry countenance a backhiting tongue.”— Prov. 
xxv. 23. 

% Sometimes the term angry is applied to a 
whole group of passions, in place of a single 
emotion or its manifestations. 

“ He had always been more than aufflciently prone 
to the angry passions.”— Macaulay.' But. Eng., cn. viL 

4. Fig. : Of such a character, that if it pro- 
ceeded from a being capable of emotion, it 
would be regarded as a manifestation of anger. 

M So that wildest of wnves in their angriest mood. 

Scarce break on the hounds of the land for a rood.” 
Byron . The Siege of Corinth, ver. 16. 

B. Technically: 

Hist. : Angry boys was the designation as- 
sumed by gangs of uproarious youths, who 
rendered the London streets unsafe during 
the Elizabethan age, like the Mohawks of a 
subsequent time. (See Hares' Gloss . : Boys.) 

“Get thee another nose, that will be pull'd 

Off, by the angry boys, for thy conversion.” 

Bea nm. a nd Flet . ; Scornf, Lady, iv. L 

ilng sa na, &Ag-sa-va, s. [Name given in 
some Indian languages.] A red gum resem- 
bling that called dragon's blood. It is hrought 
from the East Indies.] 


£ng-n, s. [West Indian name.] Bread made 
from’ the Cassada {Jatropha manihot), a 
Eupborbiaceous plant growing in tbe West 
Indies. 

Xn’-gui-fer, s. [Lat. anguifer ; from angui* 
= a snake, and fero — to bear.] 

Asfrcm. : Another name for the northern 
constellation Opliiuchus, which has been 
called also Serpentarius. 

5,n-guil’-la, s. [Lat. = an eel. In Fr. rfn- 
guille ; Sp* anguila; Ital. anguilla.) A genus 
of fishes of the order Apodal Malacopterygii, 
and the family Mnreenidse (Eels). At least 
three species occur in tha British fauna— 
A. aentirostris (Yarrell), the Sharp-nosed Eel ; 
latirostris (Yarrell), the Broad-fiosed Eel ; and 
A. mediorostris (Yarrell), the Snig. [Eel.] 

an-guil -li-form, a. [Lat. anguilla = an 
eel ; and forma = form, shape.] Eel-sliaped. 
( Todd's Johnson .) 

an-gull-li form -e§, s. pi. [From Lat. oh- 
< 7 «i$ = a snake, and forma — form.] Accord- 
ing to Cuvier, the only family of fishes in- 
cluded under the order Malacopterygii Apodes. 
It is now more commonly called Munenida-. 

an-guil’-lu-la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. anguilla 
= an eel.] The typical genus of the family 
Anguillulidse (q.v,). The “eels” in vinegar 
are A. uceti ; the similar animals in blighted 
wheat, A. tritici ; and those in sour paste, 
A. giutinosus. 

ah-guil~lu -li-dse, s. pi. [From the typical 
genus Anguillula.] 

Zool. : A family of aniiulose animals belong- 
ing to the class Nematelmia, and the order 
Nematoidea. It consists of non-parasitic 
nematoid worms, and nearly corresponds to 
Dujardin’s family of Enoplkhe. Typical genus, 
Anguillula (q.v.). 

an-guin-ar’-i-a, s. [From Lat. anguineus 
= pertaining to' a snake.] A genus of Zoo- 
phytes belonging to the family Eucratidae. 
There is a British species, the A . spatulata . 
( Johnston’s British Zoophytes, 1847.) 

an’ guine, a. [Lat. anguinus , from anptus 
= a snake.] Pertaining to the genus Anguis, 
or to snakes io general. 

Anguine Lizard ( Chamcesaura anguina): A 
lizard with four rudimentary feet. It is very 
snake-like. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. 

an-gul’-ne-al, a, [Lat. euijjuriiews.] Per- 
taining to a soake, snaky; resembling a snake. 

ftri-guln’-i dse, s. pi [Anouis.] a family 
of serpent-like lizards. Typical genus, Anguis. 
It is sometimes reduced to a sub-family, Arf- 
guininse, or made altogether to disappear in 
the family Scincidae. 

an-guin-I’-nae, s. pi [Anguinid^e.] 

Sn'-gUXS, s. [Lat. anguis = a snake.] A 
genus of lizards of the family Scinckhc. It 
contains the Anguis fragilis, or Slow-wonn, 
which is so snake-like, from its being entirely 
destitute of limbs, that until lately it waa 
ranked with the Opbidiaos. Though called 
the Blind-worm, it is not blind, hut has per- 
fectly visible though small eyes. The popular 
belief that it is venomous is quite erroneous. 

&n'-guish, * an’-guy^h, s. [A.S. ange = 
vexation, trouble, aorrow, affliction, anguish ; 
ange = vexed, troubled, sorrowful, trouble- 
some, vexations; angsum = difficult, narrow. 
In Sw. angslan , angest ; Dan. angest, amgste ; 
Dut. & Ger. angst , angoisse ; Sp. ansia, an- 
gustia; Port, angustia; Ital. angoscia, an- 
gosciamento = anguish, vexation; n7J0Ms/ui = 
distress, scarcity. From Lat. nngmtia — a 
strait, a defile, generally in the plur., ongvs- 
ti(e = straits ; angustus = narrow ; ango = to 
press tight. (Anger.) Properly, such present 
fear and anxiety for the immediate future as 
arise when one has got squeezed into too narrow 
a place and cannot extricate himself.] 

1. Excessive pain or distress. 

(a) Excessive pain of body. 

. . the anyuish its of her that hringeth forth 
her first child . . f—Jer. Iv. Si. 

( h ) Excessive distress of mind. 

" For when thftcee* of anguyeh watz hid in my sawle." 

Alliterative Poems ; Patience (ed. Morris). 325. 

", . . we aaw the anguish of hi* soul wheu he 
besought U3, aud we would not hear.”— Gen. xlii. 21. 

2. The expression in the countenance of 
intense bodily pain or mental distress. 


boil, b6^; pfnlt, cat, gell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = i* 

-tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. — heL del. gul = gwi. 6 = a. 
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anguish— anhydrite 


" she epolce : and, furious, with distracted pace. 

Fears in her heart and anguith in her face, 

Files through the dome (tne maids her steps pursue). 
And mounts the walla" 

Pope : Barney'* Iliad, hit. xxlL, 592-595. 


3. Anything fitted to excite intense bodily 
pain nr mental distress, 

“Seeing myself engaged, yea and engulfed in so 
many anguish** and perplexities."— Tran*, of Bocca- 
Uni (1625), p. 37. 


* &n'-gulsh, v.t. [From the substantive.] To 
tause anguish to ; to inflict excessive bodily 
pain or mental distress on. 

“ Socrates was seen and observed to be much an- 
ffuUhed, grieved, and perplexed ; still seeming to feel 
some grief of mind.”— Tran*. of Boccahni (1626), p. 108. 


&h-gllislied, pa. par. & a. [Anquish, v.] 

•• a strong emotion shakes my anguith'd hreast.* 

Pope: Homer'* Odyisey, hk. xix., 442. 

&ng'-u-lar, a [In Fr. angulaire ; Sp. & Port. 
angular ; Ital. angolare. FroT Lat. a ngularis 
— having angles or corners ; angulus = a 
Corner, au angle.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit.: Having angles or corners, cornered; 
bo shaped as that the sides are united to each 
other by angles ; containing an angle ; aiding 
to constitute an angle ; situated at the poiut 
where an angle is formed. 

•• as for the figure of crystal, it is for the most pert 
hexagonal or six-cornered, being built upon a confused 
matter, from whence, as it were from a root, angular 
figures arise, even as in the amethyst and basal tes — 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

(See also B., I. 1, &c.] 

2. Fig. Of persons : Too little disposed to 
make concessions to others, and therefore 
exciting or tending to excite opposition to 
itself which a more conciliatory course of con- 
duct would have prevented from arising. 

B. Technically: 

L Mathematics : 

1. The angular point in an angle is that at 
which the two lines inclined to each other 
meet. (Used also in natural philosophy and 
other sciences. ) 

"The distance of the edges of the knives from one 
another, at the distance of four inches from the 
angular point where the edges of the knives meet, w as 
the eighth part of an inch ." — newton : Optick*. 

2. Angular section is the section or division 
of an angle into any number of equal parts. 

Angular sections: The branch of mathe- 
matical analysis which investigates the pro- 
perties of circular functions. 

IL Mechanics : 

1. Angular motion is the motion of any 
body around a fixed poiut, whether it revolves 
like a planet or vibrates backwards or for- 
wards like a pendulum. 

* Angle of angular motion or Angle of rota- 
tion: The angle made by the two directions 
before and after the turning of a line per- 
pendicular to an axis. (See III. 1.) 

2. Angular velocity is the absolute velocity of 
a body moving round a fixed axis at a certain 
unit of distance. (See 111 . 2.) 


IH. Astronomy: 

1. Angular intervals: Arcs of the equator 
intercepted between circles of declination 
passing through the heavenly bodies observed. 

2. Angular motion : 

(а) Angular motion of the sun is a calculated 
movement of the luminary through space, 
which in 1783 made Sir William Herschel 
propound the hypothesis that the luminary 
was in progress towards the star A. Herculis. 

(б) The angular motion of the stars ia a 
minute deviation from their relative places of 
eeveral " fixed” stars, as the two stars of 61 
Cygni, e Indi, p. Cassiopeia, and many others. 

( Herschel : Astron., §§ 852-4.) 

3. Angular velocity. The ongular velocity of 

the sun’s apparent motion is in the inverse pro- 
portion of the square of the distance : thus, to 
compare the daily motion of the sun in longi- 
tude at one point, a, of its path, and at another 
b, the formula used is : The square of the line 
connecting the earth and sun, when the latter 
is at b, is to the square of that connecting 
them when he is at a, as the daily motion at 
a is to the daily motion at b. ( Herschel : 

Asti'on., § 350.) 

«] The expression is used in a similar sense 
of the planets. 

IV. Perspective: A kind of perspective in 
which the two sides of the leading object re- 
presented are not parallel to the plane of the 
picture, and in which, therefore, the horizontal 


lines are so drawn as to meet each other at a 
vanishing point. It is called also oblique 
perspective. 

V. Anatomy: 

1. Angular Artery: The terminal part of the 
facial artery, which inosculates at the inner 
sids of the orbit with a terminal branch ^of 
the ophthalmic artery, (Quain: Anat., 1876, 
vol. i., p. 365.) 

2. Angular vein: The vein formed by the 
junction of the supra-orbital and frontal veins. 
It is perceptihle beneath the skin, as it runs 
obliquely downwards, near the inner margin 
of the orbit, resting against^ the side of the 
nose at its root. (IbUL, p. 476.) 

VL Botany : 

1. Of the general form: Having projecting 
longitudinal angles. (Sometimes the terms 
“acute angled ” and “obtuse angled” are 
used.) 

2. Spec. Of the margin of a leaf or other 
organ: Having several salient angles on the 
margin, as the leaf of Datura stramonium. 
(Lindley.) 


^g_U_l£r'-i-tjr r s. [From Lat. angularis = 
having angles.] The quality of being angular, 
i.e., having corners. The Glossographia Nova 
defines it : “ Squareness ; also an abounding 
in nooks and corners.” 

" What body ever yet could figure show 
Perfectly perfect, as rotundity 
Exactly round, or blameless angularity f 

More : Song of the Soul, IIL ii. S3. 


ang'-U-Iar-ly, adv. [Eng . angular ; -ly.] In 
an angular manner ; with angles, with corners. 

“. . . a lahyTintbean face, now angularly, now circu- 
lar! y, every way aapected." — B.Jonton : Cynthia * Betel*. 

“Another part of the same solution afforded us an 
Ice angularly figured.”— Boyle. 


t 5,ng’-U-lar-ness, s. [Eng. angular ; -ness.] 
The. quality of being angular; angularity. 
(< Johnson's Diet.) 

afig'-u-late, ang-u-la'-ted, a. [Lat an - 
gulatus , from angulo = to make angular, an- 
gulus = an angle.} Angular ; having angles. 

" Topazes, amethysts, or emeralds, which grow in the 
fissures, are ordinarily crystallised or shot into angu- 
lated figures ; whereas in the strata, they are found in 
rude lumps like yellow, purple, and green pebbles.’’ — 
Woodward. 

ang'-u-lo, in compos. Having an angle, 
angulo-dentate, a. 

Botany: Angular and toothed, angularly 
toothed. ( Loudon : Cydo. of Plants , 1829, 
Gloss.) 

t &ng-u-lom'-et-er, 8. [Lat. angulus = an 
angle, 'and Gr. peTpop ( metron ) = measure.] 
An instrument for measuring angles. The 
more common term is Anglemeter, and in 
the case of crystals, in mineralogy, Gonio- 
meter is employed. [See these words.] 


ous, a. [From Lat. cnjjusf us = narrow, and 
folium = a leaf.] 

Bat. : Having the leaves narrow. 

An-gus- tiir-a, s. [ Angostu ra . ] 

- &a’~h&ng, v.t. [A-S. hangian — to hang.] 
To hang up ; to hang. 

“ The remenaunt were anhanged, more xnd less*. 
That were consented to this cursednesse.'' 

Chaucer: C. T.. 18,690. 13.691. 

* 5,n-ll*inged, pa. par. [Anhano.] 


an-har-mdn’-lC, a. [In Fr. anharmonique ; 
Gr. av, priv., and appotaos (harmonios) = pro- 
ducing harmony.] Not harmonic. [Har- 
monic.] 

anharmonic ratio or proportion, s 

Geom. : The term used by Prof. Chasles, 
when four points, a, b, c, d, being in a straight 
a c b c 

line, the ratio or proportion ia ^ : bd’ Ur 
when a, b, c, D meeting in the aame poiut, 
sin.jA^c) sMb^ , [Harm0NIC .] (Chasles: 
sin. (a : n) sin. (b : n) 1 
Geometric Superieure, 1862, p. xix.) 


an-he’ale, v.i. [Lat. anhelo.] To pant. 
(Latimer : Works , i. 51.) 


Sn-he-la-tion, s. [Lat. anhelatio — diffi- 
culty of breathing, panting, from anhelo = to 
pant; halo—(l) to breathe, (2) to exhale.] 
The act of panting ; the state of being short 
nf breath, difficult respiration. 

“Those unknown tendencies and animation* ^ol 
divine souls after the adorable object of their love. — 
Qlanvil: Serm. (1681), pi 313. 

Sjl-he-lo sc, a. [In Sw. aandelos. From Lat. 
anhelus == (1) panting; (2) causing shortness 
of breath.] Out of breath, panting. (Johnson.) 


Sn’-him-a, «. [Brazilian name.] The name 
of a bird' the Horned Screamer ( Palamedea 
comula, Linn.). It is a wading bird, and 



THE AN B IMA (PALAMEDEA COBNUT A). 


S.ng-u-los'-l-tj?’, s. [From Lat a ngulosus = 
full of corners. ] Nearly the same as angular- 
ity; hut perhaps, as its etymology suggests, 
a stronger word. (Johnsons Diet.) 

* aiig'-u-lous, c. [In Fr. anguUux.] Angular, 
hooked. 

** Nor can It he a difference, that the ports of solid 
bodies arc held together by hooks and angulmu invo- 
lutions, siuce the coherence of the parts of these will 
be of as difficult a conception. ' '—G lanriUc. 


the type of the family Palamedeidse of Mr. 
G. R. Gray. It is blackish, with a red spot on 
the shoulder. The top of the head bears a 
long, horny, slender, and mobile stem, and 
the wing ia armed with two triangular spurs. 
It lives in the marshy parts of South America, 
and has a powerful voice, heard at a great 
distance. The sexes manifest much fidelity 
to each other. 


* a. [In ltal. angusto; Lat. angustus, 

from ango — to press tightly.] Narrow, strait, 
contracted. (Glossogr. Nov., 2nd ed., 1719.) 

SA-giis -tatc, a. [Lat. angustatus, pa. par. of 
angusto = to make narrow.] 

Botany, &c. : Narrow at the base, but dilated 
above. 


ii-gus-ta'-tion, s. [From Lat. angustus = 
narrow.] The act of making narrow, the state 
of being made narrow ; straitening. 

“The cense may be referred either to the gnimous- 
nes» of the blood, or to obstruction of the vein some- 
where in Its passage, by some angustation upon it oy 
nart. of the tumour.’ — Witeman. 


SA-gus'-ti-clave, a. [In Fr. a ngusticlave; 
Lat. angusticlavius, from an gust us — narrow, 
and claims = a nail, ... a purple stripe 
on the tunic.] 

In old Rome: Wearing a narrow purple 
stripe on the tunic. This was done by the 
Equites, or Knights, and by the plebeian 
tribunes, whilst the senators had a broad 
purple stripe. 


t an - Burl - gry, a. [A-hunorv.] Hungry. 

(Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i. 1.) 

* &n-by', adv. [Old Eng. an = on ; hy — high.] 
On high. 

**. . . besechith god an-high." 

Berman* of Parte>uiy (ed. Ske&t), 2.704. 

Sn-by -dride. s. [From Gr. ayvSpia ( anudria ) 
= want of water ; a^vSpo? ( anudros ) = wanting 
water: av (an), priv., and nSu»p (hudnr) = 
water.] An anhydride or an anhydrous acid 
is a chemical substance formed by the substi- 
tution of an acid radical for the whole of the 
hydrogen in one or two molecules of water. 
(Graham: Chem., 2nd ed., vol. ii., p. 542.) By 
the action of water they are converted mto 
acids. Anhydrides do not act on litmus or 
other vegetable colours. 

S.n-hy'-drite, s- [InGer. anhydrit ; Gr. iiv- 
Spos (anudros) = without water ; referring to 
toe fact that it contains no water of crystal- 
lisation.] 

Min. : A mineral classed by Dana under hla 
€elestite group. Its crystals are orthorhombia 


fate fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sure, sir, marine; S<^P«t. 
or. wore, wolf, work. who. son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian, te, oa - e. ey - a. gu - gw. 


anhydrous— animal 
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The hardness is 3— 3 ‘5; the sp. gr. 2 S99— 

2 965; the lustre vitreous, or somewhat 
pearly ; the colour white, or brick-red. Com- 
jiosition : Sulphuric add, 55*80 to 59*78 ; lime, 
40*21 to 43*06, with smaller portions of silica, 
sesquioxide of iron, and water. It is altered, 
by the absorption of moisture, into gypsum. 
It is divided by Dana into Var. 1. Ordi- 
nary. (o) Crystallised ; (b) Fibrous ; (c) Fine 
granular ; (d) Scaly granular, under which 
is ranked Vulpinite (q.v.). Var. 2. Pseudo- 
morphoua. It occurs in various parts of the 
Continent, and in North America. 

fin hy^-droiiw, a. [In Ger. anhyder. From 
Gr. ait/Spos ( anudros ) = without water; av 
(an), priv., and Wwp ( 'hudor ) = water.] 

1. Chemistry : Having no water in its com- 
position ; as anhydrous gypsum, gypsum with 
no water in its composition. 

. . thus the anhydrous sulphuric acid does not 
redden litmus." — Graham : Chemistry, vot. ii., p. 188. 

2. Mineralogy. Dana divides the minerals 
classed as compounds of Chlorine, Bromine, 
and Iodine into (1) Anhydrous Chlorids, (2) 
Hydrous Chlorids, and (3) Oxychlorids. ( Dana : 
Min., 5th ed., p. 110.) He separates Fluorine 
Compounds into Anhydrous and Hydrous 
(Ibid., p. 123), and adopts the same classifica- 
tion of the Oxyda : 1st. (Ibid., 131); the 
Silicates (Ibid., 203); the Phosphates, Arsen- 
ates, Antimonates (Ibid., 527) ; the Sulphates, 
Chromates, Tellurates (Ibid., 613), and the 
Carbonates (Ibid., 669). 

* &n-i, a. [Ant.] 

a’-ni, s. [The Brazilian name.] The name 
given to the birds belonging to the genus 
Crotophaga, and indeed to those ranked under 
the snh-family Crotophaginae, a division of the 
Cuculida?, or Cuckoos. The typical anis— 
those of the genus Crotophaga— are found in 
South America in companies. They are 
about the size of our blackbird. 

* fin'-ie, a. [Any.] 

* an-l-ent'e, V.t. [Fr. aneanfir=to annihilate ; 
from a = to, and niant = nothing, nought.] 
To bring to nought ; to frustrate. The same 
as Anientisse (q.v.). 

* &n-i-en'-tisse, v.t. [Fr. an&antisscment = 
annihilation; a nean tir — to annihilate.] To 
reduce to nothing ; to annihilate. 

". . . the which three things ye na hon not anien- 
tissed or destroyed."— Chaucer .• Melibeut. 

* &n-i-en'-tissed, pa. par. [Anientisse.] 

t a-nl'ght (gh silent), adv. [Eng. a = on, at, 
and in'p/if.] At night, during the night. 

" l broke iny sword upon a stone, and bid him take 
that for coming anight to Jane Smile." — Shakesp. : As 
l'ou Like it, ii. 4. 

t a-m'ghts (gh silent), adv. [Eng. a = on, at ; 
nights, pi. of night.] Night after night. 

" Sir Toby, you must come in earlier anights ; my 
lady takes great exceptions at your 111 hours." — 
Shakesp, : Twelfth Might, i. 3. 

"The turnkey now his flock returning sees. 

Duly let out anights to steal for fees ! ” 

Swift : Description of Morning. 

Sn-ig-o-zanth'-os, s. [Gr. avltrxu) ( anischo ), 
the same as a^'xw (anecho) s= to hold up, to 
lift np ; and dvOos ( anthos ) = flower.] A genus 
of plants belonging to the order Hcemodoraceae 
(Blood- roots). They are curious Australian 

plants, with yellow or green flowers. The 
roots of the A.floridus, though acrid when raw, 
become mild and nutritious when cooked, and 
are used for food by the natives of the Swan 
river. (Lindley : Veg. Kingd., 1847, p. 152.) 

* [In Ger., Fr., Port., k Sp. anil = 
indigo ; Arab, niton ; Maliratta and some 
other Indian languages nila dark blue, as 
Nilgherry Hills = the Blue Hills.] The Indigo 
plant. 

fin'-Ile, a. [Lat. anilis .] Old- womanish. 

t &u-ile-uess, «. [Eng. anile; auff. -w,] 
Auility, 

&n-il-ic, a. [Eng. anil; -ic.] Pertaining te 
anil (q. % .). 

a mile acid, s. 

Chem. : Indigotic acid = nitrosalicylic acid, 
C 7 lI 5 N05=C 7 H 5 (N0o)03. Obtained by the 
action of boiling nitric acid and water on 
indigo, or on salicylic acid. It crystallisea in 
light yellow needles, soluble in hot water and 
alcobol. 


an'-p.-me, s. [from anil (q.v.)] == amido ' 
benzene = amido-benzol = phenyl- 
amine = 


^n im-ad-ver-sal, a. k $. [From Lat 
anUnadversum, supine of animadverto.] [Ani* 

M ADVERT.] 


C 6 H 7 N = ( Cb H 5 ) j 


N = CgHsCNHo)'. 


Chem. : Aniline was first obtaiued by distilling 
indigo with caustic potash. It occurs in the 
heavy oils from coal-tar. It is prepared from 
benzene, C c H 6 , which is converted into nitro- 
benzene, C 6 H 5 (NOo)', by the action of strong 
nitric acid. Tne nitrobenzene is reduced to 
aniline by the action of acetic acid and iron 
filings, or by sulphide of ammonium. Aniline 
is .the basie of most of the coal-tar colours. 
It is an oily, colourless, refractive, volatile 
liquid, boiling at 182°. Its sp. gr. at 0° is 
1 *036. It solidifies at - 8° to a crystalline mass ; 
when exposed to the air and light, it becomes 
brown. It is nearly insoluble in water, but 
dissolves in ether, alcohol, and benzene. It 
forms crystalline salts with acids. It does 
not turn red litmus paper blue. A slight 
trace of aniline gives a deep purple colour 
with a solution of bleaching powder. Aniline 
combines with the iodides of alcohol radi- 
cals like amines. The atoms of H united 
to N in aniline can be replaced by alcohol 
radicals, as ethyl auiline— 



The H in the benzol ring (CgH 5 ) can also be 
replaced by radicala forming substitution 
compounds of aniline, of which, when one 
atom of H is replaced by an atom of Cl or a 
radical, there can be always three modifi- 
cations : thus, three modifications of nitro- 
anilinc (C 6 H 4 XN 0 2 XNH 2 ) are known; also 
chloraniline, C 6 H 4 C1(NH £ )', and bronianiline, 
C 6 H 4 Br(NH 2 ). [See Kekul6’s Organic Chem.] 
M. Langorroia has found that the putrefaction 
and decomposition of animal matter can be 
prevented, even when it is exposed to the air, 
and in an elevated temperature, by the use of 
small quantities of aniliue. (Metlical Press and 
Circular, quoted in the Times, May 7, 1873.) 


aniline black, $. A dye produced by a 
mixture of aniline, potassium chlorate, and 
cupric sulphate or a vanadium salt. It is used 
in calico printing. 


aniline blue, s. Obtained by heating 
rosaniline with excess of auiline at 150° — 
100° A hydrochloride of triphenyl-rosaniline, 
CfioHieCCgHgXjNg. 

aniline-green, 5. The aldehyde green 
is obtained irom aldehyde, magenta, and sul- 
phuric acid heated together, and then poured 
into a boiling solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
The dye is precipitated by sodium acetate. 
The iodiue green is obtained by heating 
aniline violet with iodide of methyl. 

aniline orange, s. A aalt of dinitro- 

paracresol. 

aniline purple, or mauve, is prepared 
by adding to aniline sulphate a dilute solution 
of potassium bichromate. It contains a base 
called mauveine, Coyll^N^ 

aniline red [see Rosaniline], called 
also JIagenta. Obtained by heating crude 
aniline with arsenic acid to 140°. The pre- 
sence of toluidioe is necessary for its for- 
mation. 


1. As adjective: Having the faculty of per- 
ception, or the power of perceiviug. 

2. substantive .* That which has the 
faculty of perception ; the soul. 

” That lively inward animadvertal : it 1* the soul 
itself; for I cannot conceive the hody doth animad- 
vert ; when as objects, plainly exposed to the sight, 
are not discovered till the soul takes notice of them.’ 
—More : Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 22. 

Sn-im-ad-ver'-sion, s. [In Fr. animadver- 
sion. From Lat. animadversio — (11 the per- 
ception of an object, attention ; (2) censure, 
punishment.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of perceiving an object ; atten- 
tion. 

*• The sonl is the sola percipient which hath animad- 
version end sense, properly so called.” — Qlanville. 

2. As close attention to any one's conduct 
is pretty sure to detect serious imperfections 
in it, the word acquired the secondary signifi- 
cation of severe censure, reproof, serious 
blame. This is now almost its sole meaning. 

“ He dismissed their commissioners with severe and 
sharp a nimadvertions." — Clarendon. 

3. Punishment. [See II.] 

*’ When a bill is debating in Parliament, it is visual 
to have the controversy handled by pamphlets on both 
sides, without the least animadversion upou the 
authors."— Swift. 

II. Technically: 

Mcditzv. Eccles. Law: The infliction by the 
civil power, at the instigation of the church, 
of punishment on offenders against ecclesias- 
tical law. 

“An ecclesiastical censure and an ecclesiastical ani- 
madversion are different things: for a censure has a 
relation to a spiritual punishment, hutan animadver- 
sion baa only a respect to a temporal one, as degrada- 
tion, and the delivering the person over to the secular 
court."— Ayliffe Par ergon. 

* fin-im-ad-ver-sive, a. [From Lat. nni- 
madversum, supine of animadverto. [Animad- 
vert.] Having the power of perception. 

"The representation of objects to the sonl, the only 
animadverxive principle, is conveyed by motions made 
on the immediate organs of sense.”— Glanville. 

ftn-im-ad-ver-sive-ness, s. [Eng. ani- 
madversive; -ness.] The quality or state of 
perceiving ; perception. (Johnson.) 

an-im-ad-vert', v.i. [Lat. animadverto = 
(1) to turn the mind to, (2) to notice, (3) to 
censure or punish: nnim?/s= the mind; ad- 
verto ~ to turn to ; ad = to, and verto = to 
turn.] 

1. To turn the mind to any person or thing ; 
to notice. 

2. To blame, to censure, to make objurga- 
tory remarks upon. 

” Certain questionable people . . . we tq animad- 
verted upon (in an Act of Parliament].' — Froudt: 
UUt. Eng., vol. it, p. 434. 

3. To punish. 

’* If the Author of the universe animadvert i upom 
men here below, how nmch more will it become Him 
to do it upon their entrance into a higher state of 
being?" — Grew. 

If Animadvert is followed by upon or on. 
(See the foregoing examples. Very rarely 
against is also used.) 

“Your Grace very justly animadverts against th« 
too great disposition ox finding faults . . .'* — Pope : 

Letter to the Duke of Buckingham (1718). 


aniline Violet, s. Obtained by heating 
rosaniline with ethyl iodide, a hydroiodide of 
triethyl-rosaniline, CooH^CoHs^Ng. 

aniline yellow. [See Chrys ani line.] 


an-im-ad-ver’-ter, s. [Eng. animadvert; 
-cr.] One who censures or punishes. 

"God Is a strict observer of, and a severe animad- 
verter upon, such as presume to partake of those 
mysteries without auch a preparation." — South. 


an-Il'-I-ty, s. [Lat. anilitas, from anilis = 
pertaining to an old woman, old womanish ; 
anus = an old woman ; Celtic hen = old.] 
The state of being an old woman. The state 
of entertaining such views and feelings as are 
natural to women well advanced in life. 

" Since theday in which the Reformation was began, 
hy how many strange and critical turns has it been 
perfected and handed down, if not entirely without 
spot or wrinkle, at least without blotches or marks of 
anility."— Sterne : Sermon on the Inauguration of K. 
George III. 

\ Todd says : “Anility is not confined to 
the feminine character, as Dr. Johnson would 
imply. It means dotage in general, in our 
older dictionaries/’ 

fin Tm-a-ble, a. [From Lat. ammo = to fill 
with breath or air, to animate.] Capable of 
being animated. (Johnson's Diet.) 


Sn-im-ad-ver’-ting, pr. par. [Animad- 
vert.] 

an lm-ad-ver -tife, v.t. [Animadvert.] 

To inform. (Nashe : Lenten Stuffe.) 

an'-im al, s. & o. [Lat. animal = an animal ; 
animate = neut. of adj. a nimalis = possessing 
life. [Animate.] 

■** A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. A beast, as contradistinguished from a man. 

• ” Combntiveness is the natural disposition which 

men and animals feel in various degrees to quarrel 
and fight ."— Penny Cyel., xviii. 16. 

2. I n contempt : A man of no intellect, or of 
bestial propensities. (Johnson.) 

3. In the same sense as No. II. (Zool.) 
Thi9 signification of the word includes man. 


b6il. ptfvlt, jd^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hin, ben^h; go, geih; thin, this; sin, a§; expect. Xenophon, e^pist. -iiig* 
-Hon, -slon, -tlonn = shun; -tion, -§lon — zhuru -tious, -sious, -clous, -ceous = shus. -ble, -die, &a = bel, d$l. 
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animalcula— animating 


**. . . though defenceless, Man can arte himself 
with every variety of weApon, and become the most 
terribly destructive olanunali.' 1 — Owen . Clwtufi of 
the Mammalia , p. 50. 

1L Technically: 

Zool. : An organic being, rising above a 
vegetable in various respects, especially in 
possessing sensibility, will, and the power of 
voluntary motion. Professor Owen defines an 
animal as au organism which can move, which 
receives nutritive matter by a mouth, which 
inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, and, 
finally, which develops tissues, the proximate 
principles of which are quaternary compouuds 
of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
(Oiven: Palceont., 1860, p. 4.) Though, practi- 
cally speaking, there is in general uo difficulty 
in distinguishing an animal from a vegetable, 
yet the animals and plants of humble organi- 
sation closely approach each other in structure, 
and it is not always easy to aay whether a 
particular organism belongs to the one king- 
dom or the other. By his bodily organisation 
man is an animal, though his mental and 
moral qualities give him an immeasurable 
superiority over all the other members of the 
animal kingdom. (For the classification of 
animals, see Animal Kingdom.) 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to an animal as opposed to a 
vegetable, or to an animal as distinguished 
from the more general term, an organised 
being, as Animal Functions (q.v.). 

" The animal membranes exercise the property. . .” 
Todd and Do toman: Physiol. Anat., vol. i., p. 54. 

2. Pertaining to the inferior sentient beings 
as opposed to man ; brutal. 

"The immortal Aristotle, in his system of the 
animal worbl. excludes man from bis scheme."— 
Swainson : llastific. of Quadrupeds, $ 15. 

3. Pertaining to those parts of our complex 
nature which we have in common with the 
inferior sentient beings, as contradistinguished 
from those mental, moral, and spiritual capa- 
bilities in which man on the earth stands alone. 

"There are things in the world of spirits, wherein, 
our ideas are very dark and confused : such as their 
union with animal nature, the way of their acting on 
material beings, and their converse with each other."— 
WatU ; Logick. 

animal charcoal, s. [Charcoal. 1 

animal economy, s. The natural laws 
on which the welfare of the animal world de- 
pends, and to which, within certain limits, 
instinct teaches the several species to conform. 

animal electricity, s. [Galvanism.] 

animal flower, 5. A name often given 
to those radiated animals which have their ten- 
tacles in rows around their mouths, not unlike 
the petals of a double flower. The term has 
been applied specially to various species of 
the genus Actinia, which have been called, 
from their fancied resemblance to particular 
flowers, Sea Anemones, or fixed Sea-nettles. 
(Griffith’s Cuvier, vol. xii., p. 672.) The other 
radiated animals which have been called 
animal flowers belong to the genera Holo- 
thuria, Tubularia, Sertularia, Hydra, and 
Alegonia. [Actinia.] 

animal food, s. 

1. Food consisting of tbe flesh or other 
portions of animals. 

f 2. Food designed for animals. 

animal functions, s.pl. Functions exer- 
cised by animals. They are divided iuto two 
classes. (1) Those peculiar to and character- 
istic ol animals, as distinguished from organic 
functions, which are common to them and 
vegetables. The animal functions of this 
first category are sensibility, or innervation, 
and voluntary motion, or locomotion. (2) The 
merely vital or vegetative functions, which are 
common to animals and vegetables. These 
are nutrition and generation. [Organic Func- 
tions.] (See Todd and Bowman's Physiol. 
Anat., vol. i., p. 25.) 

animal heat, s. The heat possessed by 
the higher animals, and which, so long as they 
retain life, they maintain, whatever the sur- 
rounding temperature may be. It is highest 
in birds, and lowest in reptdes and fishes. 

animal kingdom, s’ One of the three 
great kingdoms of risible Nature, the other two 
being the Vegetable and the Mineral Kingdoms. 
Cuvier divided the Animal Kingdom into four 
great sub-kingdoms — 1, Vertebrata;; 2, Mol* 
hi sea ; 3, Articulata; and 4. Radiata. Pro- 
fessor Owen, in his Palaeontology, adopts the 
following classification : — Kingdom I. Pro- 


tozoa. Kingdom II. Animalia. Sub-kingdom 
1. Iuvertebrata : Province 1, Radiata; 2, 

Articulata; 3, Mollusca. Sub-kingdom II. 
Vertebrata. (See bis PaUcontol., 1860.) Pro- 
fessor Huxley divided the Animal Kingdom 
into eight distinct groups Vertebrata, Mol- 
lusca, Molluscoida, Cadenterata, Annulosa, 
Annuloida, Infusoria, Protozoa. It is now 
generally admitted that no exact line can be 
drawn between the lowest animals and the 
lowest plants ; and classifications of animals 
are based on the principle of descent from a 
common ancestor, the term phylum being used 
instead of Order. Scarcely any two authorities 
agree as to the number of these phyla or tribes ; 
but the following is a good working division : 
Protozoa (forming one phylum); Metazoa; 
Phylum 1, Ccelenterata ; 2, Echinodermata ; 
3, Vermes; 4, Arthropoda ; 6, Molluscoidea ; 
6, Mollusca ; 7, Vertebrata. 

animal magnetism, s. A science, or art, 
ao called because it was believed that it taught 
the method of producing on persons of sus- 
ceptible organisation effects somewhat similar 
to those which a magnet exerts upon iron. It is 
now generally denominated Mesmerism (q.v.). 

animal mechanics, s. [Mechanics.] 

animal oat, s. An oat (A vena sterilis), 
which has a beard so bygrometric that, when 
the seeds fall ott‘, it twists itself and moves 
spontaneously, when certain alterations in the 
weather occur. At such times it resembles 
a strangely-shaped insect crawling on the 
ground, whence its English name of Animal 
Oat. It is sometimes grown as an object of 
curiosity. 

animal painter, s. A painter whose 
special taste and skill lie in the representation 
of animals. 

animal painting, s. The department 
of painting which treats of the representation 
of animals. 

animal spirits, s. pi. Nervous or vital 
energy, the gaiety and capability for action 
which arise from the possession of a sanguine 
temperament and a healthy physical organi- 
sation. 

animal strength, s. [Strength.] 

&n-im-&r-cn -la, s. pi. [The neut. pi. of Lat. 
animalculum] but not classic ; compounded of 
animal, and the termination culum, signifying 
little.] Minnte animals. 

Sometimes the word animalcula is mis- 
taken by incorrect writers for a Latin noun 
of the first declension, and receives at their 
hands a plural animalculce . Such an error 
should be carefully avoided. [Animalcule.] 

Sn-im-al'-cn-lar, a. [En<*., &c., animalcula; 
-ar.] Pertaining nr relating to animalcula. 

" It rendered at once evident to the senses why air 
filtered through cotton- wool is incompetent to gene- 
rate animal cular life. — Tyndall : Frag, of Science, 
3rd ed. , xi. 824. 


&n-im-tir-cule, s. [Fr., from Lat. animal- 
cula(q.v.). In Port, animalcule.] An animal 
so minute as to be visible only by means of 
the microscope. The term is applied spe- 
cially to members of the classes Infusoria and 
Rotifera ; the former called Infusorial, and 
the latter Wheel-animalcules. [Infusoria, 
Rotifera.] 

”, . . Infusorial Animalcules"— Oiven : Corn- 

par at. Anat. of the Jnvertcbrata (1843), p. 17. 

. . the Rotifera, or Wheel-anfmalcidcf."— 

Huxley : Introd . to the Classif. of Animalt (1869), p. 47. 
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&n im-al -cu-line, a. [Eng., &c., animal- 
cule ; -ine.] Pertaining or relating to animal- 
cula. 

f Not so common a term as Animalcular 


(q.v.). 

" a nitnalculine putrefaction is the Immediate cause 
of those diseases —Dr. Dicight : Trav. in Sew Eng.. 
Ac., voL L. p. 436. 


in im il -cu-list, s. [Eng., &c., animalcule; 
-tsf.] One who makes animalcules a special 
study. 


&n’ -im-al-ish, a. [Eng. animal; -ish.) Like 
an animal. 


nn'-im-aUam, a, [Eng. anima? ; -ism.] The 
series of qualities which characterise a mere 
animal in contradistinction to a man. 


jin-im-ar-i-ty, s. [In Ger. animalitat ; Fr. 
animalitc; Itah animalita.] Conformity to 
the animal type of structure. 


"It is evident that such characters must be derived 
from the animal functions of sensation and motion, 
for these not only constitute and create an auimal. but 
also hy tlieir greater or less capacity may be said in 
some measure to establish the degree of itB animality." 
— Griffith's Cuvier, vol. L, p. 69. 

an-im-al-i-za-tion, s. [Eng. animalize ; 

- ation . lu Fr. animal isation ; Port, ani - 

malisa^ao.] The act of making into an animal, 
or into animal matter; the state of being 
made into an animal, or into animal mattci. 

an'-im-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. animal; -izt. In 
Fr. anirnaliser ; Port, animulisar.] 

1. To make into an animal ; to impart 
animal life to. 

2. To convert into animal matter. 

&n im-al ized, pa. par. & a. [Animalize.] 

As adjective : 

" But they eat. I observe, a very large proportion of 
fat. which is of a less animal Ued nature."— hartein .• 
Voyage round the World, cli. vi., p. 117. 

Sn'-im-al-iz mg, pr. par. & a. [Animalize.] 

v4s adjective : 

"... the unconscious irony of the Epicurean poet 
on the animalizing tendency of his own philosophy." 
—Coleridge . Aids to Deflection (1839), p. 97. 

t an -im-al ness, s. [Eng. animal; -mcss.] 
The quality or state of being an animal ; 
animal existence. 

5,n'-Im-ate, v.t. & t. [In Fr. animer ; Sp. & 
Port, animar ; Ital. anivutre. From Lat. animo 
= to till with breath or air, to make alive. To 
endow with anima = air, a soul.] [Animal.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : To endow with natural life ; 
to impart life at first, or preserve it when 
imparted. 

" Where searching sunbeams scarce can find a way 
Earth animated heaves." Thomson : Summer, 296. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Of inanimate things: To impart the sem- 
blance of life to ; to give power to ; to heighten 
the e fleet of. 

Heroes in animated marble frown." 

Pope : Temple q/ Fame. 73. 

2. Of persons: 

(а) To inspire with courage or ardour, to 
enliven, to stimulate. 

"Thus arm'd, he animates his drooping bands." 

Pope. Homer ; li.ad v. 606. 

(б) To imbue or inspire with ; to came to be 
actuated by. 

"They would come up to Westminster animated by 
the spirit of 1640 ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

B. Intrans. : To become lively, to revive. 
(Mad. D'Arblay: Ceqilia. bk. i., ch. iv.) 

&n im-ate, a. The same as the participial 
adj. Animated (q.v.). 

"... the admirable structure of animate bodies.* 
— Bentley. 

iin-im-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Animate, v.] 

>4$ adjective: 

", . . the same animated descriptioos, . . 

— Lends • Early Rom. Hitt., ch. xiii., pt. i., § L 

". . . . on the report there was an animated 
debate."— Maca ula y: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

Animated Nature: That portion of Nature 
in which there is life, in contradistinction to 
that from which life is absent. 

M Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated Nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human eAr." 

Cowper : Task, hk. L 

+ an'-im ate-ness, $. [Eng. animate ;'-ness.\ 
The state of being animated. (Johnson.) 

£m'-im-a-tirig, pr. par . & a. [Animate, fi.l 
vis adjective : 

"... to the sun allied. 

From him they draw their animating fire.” 

Thomson : Seasons ; Summer. : 

" As from a lethargy at once they rise, 

And urge their chief with animating cries *’ 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. x., 558, 559. 

v4ni77Mifingf Principle: An English term 
corresponding to the Greek \pv\f) ( psuchc )* 
which means (1) breath, life ; (2) soul ; (3) 
reason ; (4) a living spirit, supposed to go 
tli rough all the earth and the ocean. It was 
called by the Romans anima mundi. In the 
plural, animating principles correspond to the 
Greek \frv\a( (psuchai). The hypothesis of 
Aristotle on the subject was that there were 
an infinite number of distincLanimating prin- 
ciples, no two precisely identical with each 
other in qualities. Each of these necessarily 
had its corresponding body, which accounted 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t P 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; & = e, qu = kw. 
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for the great diversities among the species of 
animated beings existing in the world. All, 
however, acted under the directioo of the 
supreme animating principle or <t>va<s (phusis) 
= ( 1 ) growth, ( 2 ) outward form, (3) nature. 
The immortal Harvey held a somewhat similar 
belief, and the “ materia vita" (material of 
life) of John Hunter, the “ organic force ” of 
Muller, and the ‘‘organic agens ” of Dr. Prout 
are all akin to the \pv\y ( psuchc ), or animating 
principle of Aristotle. (See Todd and Bow- 
man's Physiol. Anat. f vol. i., pp. 16, 17.) 

An im-a-t!ng-ly, adv. [Eng. animating; 
Ay J In a manner to produce animation. 

&U-im-a -tlon, $. [In Fr. animation ; Sp. 
animacion ; Port, animagao ; Ital. animazione ; 
Lat. animatio, from animo — to fill with breath 
or life ; anima = air, life.] The act of ani- 
mating ; the state of being animated. 

Specially : 

1. Lit. : . The act or process of making to 
breathe or live for the first time, or after vital 
action has been suspended ; also the state of 
having life thus imparted or revived. 

"Tlie body is one . . . much more by the ant- 
motion of the same soul quickening the whole frame.'' 
— Bishop Taylor : Of Repentance, c. vi., § 2. 

" A nimation (Lat.) is the informing an animal body 
with a souL"— Olotsog. Bov. 

Suspended animation is a term used in the 
case of persons all but drowned, in whom the 
vital actions have temporarily ceased, and will 
probably do so permanently unless means be 
adopted for their immediate restoration. 

2. Figuratively : 

(а) Of men or other conscious beings, singly 
or in combination : The act or process of 
inspiring life-like energy or ardour ; also the 
state of having such energy or ardour- im- 
parted. 

"... the factioa which had been prostrated and 
stunned hegan to give signs of returning animation." 
— Macaulay . Hitt. Eng., ch. xvi. 

( б ) Of things inanimate: The act or process 
of making painted or sculptured figures so 
life-like that they appear to the imagination 
as if actually alive. 

&n'-im-a^tive, a. [Eng. animate ; -«>c.) 
Having the power to impart life or spirit. 

&n v im-a-tor, s. [Lat.) One who or that 
which animates or imparts life or spirit. 

"... those bodies . . . conform themselves 

to situations wherein they best unite unto their ani- 
mator."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. it, ch. 2. 

An-i-me', a. [Fr. anime = animated.] 

Her. : A term used when wild animals are 
represented with fire proceeding from their 
mouth and ears. It is called also incensed . 
(Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

&n-l me, S. [In Ger., Sp., Ac., anime.] A 
resin procured from the Hymenoea Courbaril, a 
plant of the Papilionaceous sub-order. It is 
of a transparent amber colour, an agreeable 
smell, and little taste. The Brazilians use it 
in fumigations for pains and aches arising 
from cold. 

An Im-et'-ta, 5 . [Ital. = the part of a cuirass 
which covers the body in front.] 

Eccles. Ritualism : The cloth with which 
the cup in the eucharist is covered. 

&n’-Im-ine,s. [Lat. anim(a); Eng. sufT. -ine.) 

Chem. : An organic base obtained from bone 
oil. It has not been prepared pure. 

An'-imi^m, s. [From Lat. anima = the 
principle of animal life.] [Animus.] The 
doctrine that the phenomena of life in animals 
is caused by the presence of a soul or spirit ; 
and that the functions of plants are carried 
out by the principle of life, and not by any 
chemical or material causes. ( Webster.) 

&n'-im-ist, s. One who holds the doctriues 
of Animism (q.v.). (fUe&ster.) 

&n-i mo' fiir-Su'-di (used in Eng. as ar?t\). 
[Lat.] With the mind or intention to steal. 

’ se, a. [In Sp. animoso ; Lat. ani- 

mosns.j Full of life aod spirit ; spirited. 

* &n-im-o se ness, s. [Eng. animosc ; -ness.] 
The quality of being spirited. (Johnson.) 

fim-im-os'-I-ty’, s. [In Fr. animosite ; Port. 
animosidadc ; Ital. onimosita, animositade, 
animositate ; Lat. animositas = ( 1 ) boldness, 
(2) impetuosity, (3).hatred; animosus = full 


of courage, spirited ; anima — (1) wind, (2) the 
air, ( 3 ) bruath, life. Gr. avisos (anemos) = 
wind; Sansc. animi, anas = wind, air ; an = 
to breathe.] 

* 1. Spirit, courage, boldpess, without im- 
plying the presence of the malignant element. 
(See ex. from Plutarch's Morals in Trench's 
Select dloss., p. 6.) 

2. Irrepressible anger or hatred against one, 
prompting the individual who entertains it 
to open endeavours to injure the person 
against whom his spirit is so violently excited. 

*' Animottfy (Lat.), stoutness, stomach ful ness : Ani- 
mosities, quarrels, contentions. "—Glossogr. Sov. 

"To the evils arising from the mutual animosity of 
factious were added other evils arising from the 
mutual animotity of sects." — Macaulay Bitt. Eng., 
ch. xi. 

£,n'-im-us, s. [Lat. = the spiritual and ra- 
tional soul in man ; opposed to autma = (l) the 
principle of animal life, (2) the will, purpose, 
(3) the affections, the inclinations, the pas- 
sions.] Intention ; purpose, especially of a 
hostile character founded 00 the presence of 
animosity iu the heart. 

“The lightest of fchesfc charges were symptoms of an 
(znimui which the Crowu prosecutors would regard ai 
treasonable.” — Froude : Hist. Eng., voL iii., ch. xiv. 

" During the last eighteen months there had been a 
curious animus in certain quarters against the subject 
races of the Porte." — Mr. Trevelyan, M.P. : Timet, 
Feh. 2, 1878. 

&n-in-ga, 5 . [W. Indian name.] The desig- 
nation given in the West Indies to several 
plants, most of them Aroids. One species, if 
not even more than one, was formerly used in 
sugar refining. 

&n -i 6n, s. [Gr. <mW (anion), pr. par. of 
ivcifu ( aneimi ) = to go up ; am (ana) = up, 
and iwr (ion), pr. par. of eijuu (eimi) = to go.) 

Electrolysis: Faraday's oame for that element 
in a body decomposed by voltaic electricity 
which appears at the a node [Anode], or posi- 
tive electrode of the battery. It is opposed 
to Cation (q.v.). 

&n'-lS-al, s. [From Eng., &c., anise.] A 
chemical substance called also anisic aldehyde 
and hydride of anisyl. (Fownes : Chemistry.) 

&n-I-san'-thous, a. [Gr. avtaos (avisos) = 
unequal, and dr0os (ctnthes) = a flower.] 

Lot. : Having perianths of different forms. 

&n' 1 sate, a. & s. [Anise.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling anise. 

B. As subst. : A salt of anisic acid. 

an-ise, s. [In Sw., Dan., Ger., Fr., Sp., & 
Port., anis; Dut. anys; Lat. anisum ; Gr. 
aviaov (anison) and airqOov (anethon), also Ionic 
avinytrov (anneson), diajaov (aneson) ; poetic. 
avmyrov (anneton), anjror (aneton) ; later Attic, 
Doric, k iEolic avicrov (anison), awia ov ( anni - 
son) = dill or anise. Arab, ainison,] [Ane- 
THDM.] 

I. The anise proper : An umbelliferous plant, 
the Pimpinella anisum. It is cultivated iu 
Malta and Spain for the sake of the seeds, 



ANISE (PIMPINELLA ANISUM). 

One-sixth natural size : plant, flower, and ripe fruit 
enlarged. 

which are imported into this and other coun- 
tries. They are aromatic and carminative. 
Its acent tends to neutralise other smells. It 
is sometimes sown here for its leaves, which 
are used like fennel as a seasoning or garnish. 

2. I'he anise of Scripture : In Gr. to avydov 
(to [Mt] anethon), should, it is believed, have 
been translated “dill," Anethum graveolens. 
[Dill.] It also is of the Umbelliferous order. 


" . . . for ye pay tithe of mint and anitt and 
cummin. . . ."—Matt, xxiii. 23. 

Oil of anise: A solution of anise camphor , or 
anethol, CjoHinO, in an oil like turpentine ; it 
solidifies at 10®. It is the essential oil of 
Pimpinella anisum. The camphor is obtained 
pure from alcohol by pressure and crystallisa- 
tion. In pharmacy it is used as a stimu- 
lant, aromatic, and carminative : it relieves 
flatulency, and diminishes the griping of pur- 
gative medicines. (Garrod.) , 

anise -camphor, s. [Anethol.] 

Chem. : A white crystalline substance ; sp. 
gr. 1*014. It melts at 18°, and boils at 222®. 

an -l-seed, s. [Eog. a?ii(se); seed.] The seed 
of the anise (q.v.). 

aniseed-tree, s. [Anise-seed tree, so 
called because the leaves and capsules have 
a strong smell of anise-seed.] The English 
oame of Illicium, a genus of Magnoliacese, or 
Magnoliads. The best known species are I. 
floridanum and I. parviflorum, from Florida. 

an l-sett'e de Bourdeaux (Bor do), s. 

[Fr.] A liquor consisting of anise macerated 
in eau-de-vie. 

an-is -1C, a. [Eng. anise , and suff. -ic.] Per- 
taining to anise or anise-seed. 

Anisic acid = M ethyl -parfioxyben zoic acid 
= hydrate of anisyl — draconic acid, CgH fe 03 . 
A monobasic aromatic acid, obtained by the 
oxidatioo of anisic aldehyde. It crystallises 
in colourless prisms which melt at 175®. It is 
soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether. By 
distillation with lime it yields CO 2 and anisol. 

Anisic alcohol : CgHioOs- An aromatic 
alcohol obtained by treating anisic aldehyde 
with alcoholic potash. It boils at 250°. It 
crystallises in hard white needles, which melt 
at 23°. 

Anisic aldehyde = Anisal = Hydride of 
Anisyl ; CgHgOo. An aromatic yellow liquid 
obtained by oxidising anisic alcohol. It is 
oxidised into anisic acid, and by nascent H 
converted into anisic alcohol ; it forms crys- 
talline compounds with alkaline acid sulphites. 
Also obtained by the action of dilute HNO 3 
and anise-camphor. It boils at 255°. 

an-is-i-di'ne, s. [From Eng., &c., anise.] 

Chem. : N.C 7 H 7 O.H 2 = methylphenidine, an 
organic base formed by the action of sulphide 
of ammonium on nitranisol ; it combines with 
acids fonning salts. 

an-i-so-dac-tyl-e§, s. pi. [Gr. dnao? 
antsos) = unequal : av (an), priv., and Icro? 
isos) = equal ; ( 2 ) 6 d«TuA.os (daktulos) = a finger 
or a toe.] 

Zool. : Temminck's name for those inses- 
sorial birds which have toes of unequal length. 

&n-i-sd-dyn'-a-mous t a. [Gr. (l) dn<r 0 s 
(a nisos) — unequal : av (an), priv., and lao? 
(isos) = equal ; ( 2 ) Swapis (dunamis) — power, 
strength ; dvvapai (dunamai) — to be able.] 

Bot. : Of unequal strength. (Used of mono- 
cotyledonous plants which, when they ger- 
minate, grow with greater force on one side of 
their axis than on the other. 

&n i-s 6 -ic & 9 '-id, s. [From anise (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CioH 18 0 6 . A product of the oxida- 
tion of oil of star anise. 

&n'-iS-ol, s. [Lat. anisum = anise, and oleum 
= oil.] 

Chemistry : C 7 H 8 0 = CgH^CHsJ.OH. An 
aromatic alcohol (also called methyl phenol, 
methyl carbolic acid, or dracol) obtained by 
heating potassium phenate, C 6 H 6 .OK, with 
methyl iodide, CH 3 .1 ; also by the dry dis- 
tillation of methyl salicylate, or by distilling 
anisic acid with excess of caustic baryta. 
Anisol is a colourless liquid, boiling at 152®. 
It dissolves in H 2 SO 4 , forming sulphanisolie 
acid, CyllgSOj. By fuming HN0 3 there are 
one, two. or three atoms of II replaced by 
(NOo)', forming mono-, di-, or tri -nitranisol, 
which by reducing ageots give corresponding 
basic amido-compounds ; as C 7 H 7 (N 0 2 ) 0 , ni- 
tranisol, gives Crll^N^K), nitranisidine. 
(See Watts’s Did. Chem.) 

&n-i so-met '-r ic, a. [Gr. aY«roi*eTpo? (anf- 
sometros) = of unequal measure with : dr (an), 
priv. ; lao? (tsos) — equal to ; jaerpor (metron) 
= a measure.] 


boU, b6j^; ptfilt, Jd^l; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon — shun; -tlon, -§ion = 7-hiin. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus* -ble, -die, &c. = b$l, d$l. 
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amsonema— anneal 


Min. : Of unequal measurement. 

•• IL Titxmto Group. AnuorneCnc.~—D<ina ; Min. : 
6th ed. . p. 362. 

"Meaotype Group. Ani3ometric."—lbid. l p. 421. 

an-i-so-ne-ma, a. [Gr. a^cro? (anisos) = 
unequal ; and vgpa ( ncma ) = a thread. 1 
Zool. : A genus of Infusoria belonging to the 
family Thecamonadiua, 

An L Isop-li-a, s. [Gr. avitros (anises) = un- 
equal, and os’Ao»» (hoplon) — a tool, an imple- 
ment, a weapon.] A genus of lamellicorn 
beetles. One species, A. horticola (Garden 
Chafer or May-bug), which may be recognised 
by its green body and tawny elytra, is common 
in England from May to June, destroying 
thorn hedges, roses in gardens, corn in fields, 
&c. Another, A. agricola ( Field Chafer), green 
in colour, is similarly hurtful in France and 
Germany. 

An-l-sd-scel -l-d®, s. pi. {Gr. a vitro* (avisos) 
— unequal ; <tk(Ko* (skelos) = the leg, including 
the foot.] A family of bugs. The Diactor 
bilineaius has enormous expansions on the 
hindmost pair or legs. 

&n-i -sd-sper'-mau s. [Gr. ivitro* (avisos) — 
unequal, and trireppia (sperma) = seed.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Cucur- 
bitaceae (Cucurbits). The seeds of A. passi- 
flora contain a bitter oil mixed with a bland 
sebaceous matter and resin. Taken in small 
doses they are stomachic, but swallowed in 
larger quantities they act as purgatives. 
(LindUy : Veg. Kingd., p, 315.) 

An-I-so-stem-on-ous, a. [Gr. 5*a<ro? 
(auwos) = unequal, and trrrjfiuiv (stemon) = a 
thread. ] 

Bot. : Having the stamens in number un- 
equal to the petals. ( Lindley .) 

t An-i-SOS’-tom-OUS, a. [Gr. awero? (avisos) 
= unequal, and oro/ia (stoma) = mouth.] 

Bot. : ” Having unequal mouths." (Used 
of a calyx or corolla divided unequally.) 

An'-i-syl, s. [From Eng., &c., anise.] 

Chem. : C3H7O2. An organic radical con- 
tained in anisic acid, anisyl hydride, &C. 

An-ith'-er, a. A Scotch farm of Another (q. v.). 

in ker (I), s. [In Dut., Ger., & Dan., anker; 
Sw. ankart.] 

1. A Dutch liquid measure containing about 
10£ imperial gallons. 

2. An English liquid measnre for spirits, 
wine, &c., containing about Si imperial gallons. 

’*. . . anker sot brandy." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. lii. 

* Ah-ker (2), s. [Anchorite.] 

* Ank-er'-as, s. Old spelling of Anchoress. 

* ahk -ere, s. Old spelling of Anchor (q. v.). 

Aii'-ker-ite, s. [In Ger. an kent. Named after 
Prof Anker, of Styria.] A mineral classed by 
Dana under his Calcite group of Anhydrous 
Carhouates. Its crystals are rhombohedral ; 
it occurs also massive, granular, or compact. 
The hardness is 3 5 to 4 ; the sp. grav. 2*95 to 
31 ; the lustre vitreous to pearly ; the colour 
white, gray, or reddish. It is translucent, or 
nearly so. Its composition is carbonate or 
lime, 46 40 to 56*45 ; carbonate or magnesia, 
11*85 to 36*35 ; protoxide or iron carbonate, 
13*26 to 35*31 ; protoxide or manganese car- 
bonate, 0*34 to 10*09. It is fonnd in Styria, 
io Nova Scotia, &c. 

Ail klB-tTO-deS -mUS, s. [Gr. wymorpov 
(angkistron) — a fish-hook ; Beo-pos (desmos) = 
a bond.] 

Bot.: A genus of Desnudiaceae. Character: 
Celia elongated, attenuated, entire, aggregated 
into faggot-like bundles. 

An-kle, Ari-cle, s. [A.S. ancle, anc leo ; Sw. 
A Dan. ankel; Ger aenkel ; Dut. enkeL] The 
joint by which the foot is united to the leg. 

**. . . and he brought me through tho^waters; the 
ntera were to the ancles."— EzeK. xlvii. S. 

" For still, the more he works, the more 
Do his weak unite* swell." 

Wordsworth Simon Let. 

ankle Done, ancle-bone, s. The bone 
or the ankle. 

”... immediately hi* feet sud a ncls-bones re- 
ceived strength .** — Acts iii. 7. 


ankle-deep, a. Sunk in some semi- 
liquid or liquid substance as deep as the 
ankles. 

" Hence, ankle-deep In mois and flowery thyme, 

W e mount again . . . * — Cowper : Took. bk. 1. 

ankle-joint, s. The joint of the ankle. 

"... the backward position of the Ankle-joint 
surface presented by the astragalus to the tibia."— 
Owen ; Clastif. of the Mammalia, p. <7. 

An-kled, a. [Eog. ankle; suffix -«?.] Per- 
taining to the ankles. (Chiefly in composi- 
tion.) 

•’Well ankled, two good confident calve*."— iteau- 
moni A Fletcher; JFif at Several Weapons. 

ank’-let, s. [Dimin. of Eng. ankle.] 

t I. A little ankle. 

2. An ornament placed oo the ankle as a 
bracelet is on the wrist. It is much worn in 
the East. 

* an -kre, s. [Anchor.] 

* ank'-ress, s. Old spelling of Anchoress. 
ank-y-lo sed, a. [Anchylosed.] 

ahk-y-lo-§is, s . [Anchylosis.] 

ank-^-lot -ic, a. [Anchylotic.] 

an -la£e, an' las, s. [In Mediaev. Lat. ane- 
lacinm. From Wei. anglas = a sword.] A 
falchion, a wood-knife, a dagger. 

" An anlat and a rimer al of *ilk 
Heag at hi* gerdul, whit aa morne mylk." 

Chaucer; C. T., 359. $60. 

" Bot Arthur with ane anlace egerly smrttez. 

And hittez ever in the hulka up to the hiltez." 

Morte Arthur e (ed. Perry), 1,1*9-49. 

" And hy hi* eide an anlace hung.” 

Scott ; Rokeby, y. 16. 

ann, 3. [Annat.] ( Scotch .) 

an'-na, s. [Mahratta anna; Bengali and Sansc. 
ana.] An imaginary coin used in calculations 
in India. It is the sixteenth part of a rupee, is 
in value about l$d. sterling, and is aauWiad 
to contain four pice. 

an-na-ber -gite, s. [From Annaberg, in 
Saxony, where it occurs.] A miueral placed 
by Dana in his Vivianite group. It is mono- 
clinic, has capillary crystals, and is besides 
massive and disseminated. The colour is a 
fine apple-green ; the streak greenish-white. 
Composition ; Arsenic acid, 36*8 to 38*90 ; pro- 
toxide of nickel, 35 to 37*35 ; oxide of cobalt, 
from a mere trace to 2*5; water, 23*91 to 25*5. 
Besides Annaberg, it is found ia Dauphiny, 
in Connecticut, and other places. 

an'-nal, s. [In Fr. annal is = annual (used 
specially of plants). From Lat. annal is = be- 
longing 10 a year ; annus = a year.] 

A- Singular (Annal). 

1 1. Generally: The singular of the word 
Anna ls (q. v.). [Annal-wki ting. ] 

2. Technically. In the Roman Catholic 
Church : A mass said for an individual every 
day in the year, or annually on a particular 
day of each year. (Da Cange.) 

B. Plural (Annals). [In Sw. & Dan. anna- 
ler ; Ger. annalen ; Fr. annates ; Sp. anales; 
Ital. annali. From Lat. annales (pL) ; rarely 
annalis (sing.) = year-books, yearly records, 
from annus = a year.] 

1. Properly: The record of historical events 
arranged chronologically, and divided into 
yearly portions. Io this sense the record of 
the important events in the Roman*State, said 
to have been made annually Tor the first six 
centuries of its existence by those who succes- 
sively filled the high office or Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, were annals. 

•'Their model was the official annals of the year 
kept by the Poutifex Maximus. "—Lewie : Early Rom. 
Mist., ch. ii. § 8. 

2. Mort loosely : Records of historical 
events, or even of less important incidents, 
although they may uot be formally divided 
into yearly portions. There has beeu con- 
siderable dispute regarding the precise differ- 
ence between annals and history*. [See a 
dissertation on the subject by Niebuhr in the 
Philological Museum, voL it (Cambridge, 
1833), pp. 661-670.] Broadly speaking, annals 
are simple records or chronicles of events, in* 
yearly portions or otherwise, without any 
effort to trace occurrences to their causes, to 
investigate the characters and motives of the 
chief actors, or to intercalate philosophical 
generahsatiqns. When these elements are 


superadded to the bare chronicle of incident* 
then annals become history. 

"Nor Grandeur bear with a disdainful smile 
The abort and almple urrnau of the poor." 

Gray ; Elegy. 

annal-book, s. A history. (Tennyson: 
Coming of Arthur, 116.) 

annal- writing, s. Writing of annals. 

“. . . the distinction we have itated between 

biatory-writiDj and annalruritiny."— fenny Cycle.. 
voL ii, p. 4L 

an -nal-ist, s. [Eng. annal ; suffix -isf. Tn 
Ger. 'annalist; Fr. annaliste ; Sp. analista; 
Port, k Ital. annalista. ] One who writes 
annals. 

" The native historians of Rome, who were prior to 
Sallust, Dioovriu*. and Livy, have beeo sometimes 
grouped together under the common design* tim of 
annafufx" — Lewis: Early Rom. Rut., ch. in., } 1L 

“The records of an annalist may be Jejune."— / b id. , 
ch. xiii, pt. i., J L 

". - confirmed in every page of the Celtic 

annnfuf*.' — Froude : Rut. Eng., ch. viii., voL ii., p. 

S54. 

an-nal-lst'-ic, a. [Eng. anTialisf ; suffix -ic.] 
Pertaining to annalists. 

" Now the anjialtitic style Is marked by brevity and 
drynesx” — Lewie: Early Rom. Rut., ch. xiii., pfi L,§ L 

". . . the dry annalistic style of the early Roman 
historian*."— Ibid., ch. ii., } X 

an'-nal-izc, v.t. [Eng. annal; suffix -ue.] 
To note down as annals. 

"Observe the miracle, deserving a Baroaiu* tou-i- 
nalue it.**— Sheldon . Mir. of Anti ch. (1616), p, 381 

an -nals, s. pi . [Annal.] 

an'-nat (Eng. & Scotch), * Ann (Scotch), s. 
Often in the plural, an -nats, An -nates. 
[In Ger. annaten ; Fr. & ItaL annate; Sp. 
anafa ; Port, annafa. From Lat. annus — a 
year.] 

L " Primitive ” (First-fruits) : 

1. n'heu the Papal pou’tr was dominant: 
The first year's reveaues of a benefice whioh 
each new incumbent was required to remit 
to ihe papal treasury. Cowel says that 
first-fruits were called annates because paid 
after one year's profit of a living had been 
obtained. The original imposition of annates 
is generally attributed to John XXII. in the 
fourteenth century, but they existed before 
his time. Valuations of them were made in 
England in A. D. 1254 and io 1292. (See 
Mosheim’s Church Hist., Cent, xiv., pt. ii., ch. 

11., § 6, Murdoch’s note ; also Cent xv., pt. it, 
ch. ii, § 532.) 

•‘Though the Council of Basil damned the payment 
of annati. yet they were paid here till Henry VI1L 
annexed them for ever to the crown." — Bp. Barlow; 
Remains, p. 172. 

2. Since the Reformation : 

(a) In England : The first-fruits exacted by 
Henry VIII. in England, at the Reformation, 
were the annates of the bishoprics, which the 
king had dissevered from the Pope. They 
were valued in A.D. 1535, the result being 
recorded in what was generally called Liber 
JRegis (the King’s Book). By this valuation 
the clergy still are rated. During the reign of 
Queen Anne, the annates were given up to 
form a fuud for the augmentation or poor 
livings. [Queen Anne’s Bounty.] 

**. . . which annates, or first-fruit*, were first 
suffered to be taken within the realm, for the only 
defence of Christian people against the Infidel*."— 
Acts of Pari., 3J ann. Hen. VlfL, 81. . 

" No annate* would be seat »ay longer to Rome."— 
Froude : Hist. Eng., ch. viL, voL ii, p. ly-L 

(b) In Ireland : Before the passing of the first 
Reform Bill the annates were applied primarily 
to the repair or ecclesiastical buildings, and 
then to the angmentatiou of poor livings ; but 
about a year after that event the annates were 
abolished, their place being supplied by < 
graduated tax on ihe higher clerical incomes. 

(c) In Scotland , the annat is declared by Car. 

11., Pari. Sess. 3, cap. 13, to be due to the 
executors of a deceased minister, and to be 
half a year's stipend in addition to what he 
had earned by his official sendees up to the 
time of his death. [For details see Compcnd 
of the Laws of the Church of Scotland (1830), p. 
326.] 

1L In the modern Church of Rome : Masses 
said for a year either for the soul or a person 
deceased, or for that of a person living. 
(See Ayliffe’s Parergon.) 

an nc at, r.f. [A.S. artee?an = (l) to kindle, 
to inflame, to light ; (2) to anneal. From 
reten = to kindle, light, set on fire, also to 
bake ; cel = fire.] 


fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey=a. qn = kw. 


annealed— annihilation 
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I Literally: 

1. To heat a metal with tba view of regu- 
lating its elasticity, or glass to render it less 
brittle, or to fix colours in it. When a metal 
Is to be anuealed it ie raised to a temperature 
lower than the one necessary to temper it. aud 
then allowed to cool slowly. The elasticity 
of the metal is thus diminished. Springs 
have thus imparted to them the preeisa mea 
sure of elasticity which is deemed the most 
suitable. Glass is similarly annealed- It is 
first heated, and then allowed to cool slowly. 
(See Ganot's Physics, 3rd ed., 1868, p. 63.) 

"Bot when thou dost anneal in glims thy story, 

then the light and glory 

More rev'rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which else shews watcriah, bleak, and thin." 

Herbert. 

" Beneath those chambers of the Sun, 

Some amulet of gems anneal'd 
In upper fires ..." * 

Moore ; Paradise and the Peri. 

f 2. To temper by cold. (S/tfasfofte.) 

3. To bake. (Used of tiles.) 

IL Figuratively : To temper the character 
fcy the heat of sutferiug or trial, so as to enable 
11 to endure more without being shattered. 

“The mind to strengthen and anneal. 

While on the stithy glows the steel 1 ” 

' Scott : Rokeby, 1. SI. 

an-nealed, pa. par, & a. [Anneal.] 

II Both the poles, you find, attract both ends of the 
needle. Replace the needle hy a bit of annealed iron 
wire, the same effects ensue." — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science. 3rd ed., xiiL 381. 

an-neal-lhg, * a-neal-ing, pr. par., a., 
& s. [Sometimes corrupted into Nealing.] 

As substantive : The process of first heating 
aud then cooling a metal, with the view of 
regulating its elasticity or tempering it. The 
process of similarly treating glass to render it 
less brittle or fix colours in it. 

"Enameling and anealing." — SprcU : Hitt, of the 
Royal Soc., p. 2S«. 

Afl-nec-tant, a. [From Lat. annectens , genit. 
anncctentis, pr. par. of annecfo = to tie to, to 
annex; ad = to, and necto = to bind, to tie.] 
Annexing, connecting, (ire&sfer.) 

An-nel id, An -nel-ide, * an'-el-ide. 
An-nel'-i-dan, s. [Annelida.] An animal 
belonging to the class Anuelida. {Huxley, £c.) 

an nel -1-da, s. pi. [Lat. annellus, or anellus 
— a little ring, dimin. of annulus, or anulus = 
a ring.] A class of animals belonging to the 
sub-kiagdora Articulata, the Annulosa of some 
naturalists. They are sometimes called Bed- 
blooded Worms, being the only invertebrated 
animals possessing this character. They are 
soft-bodied animals, mostly living in* the 
water, sometimes in moist earth, but never 
parasitically within the bodies of other 
animals ; the higher ones possessing limbs, 
though of a rudimentary character, which 
makes them resemble centipedes ; whilst the 
lower ones, like the leeches, aie wholly desti- 
tute of these appendages. The respiration is 
effected by external branch)®, by internal 
vesicles, or by the skin itself. Contractile 
vessels supply the place of a heart. The ner- 
vous system consists of a single or double 
ventral cord, furnished with ganglia at inter- 
vals, and surrounding the oesophagus above. 
Cuvier divided them into three orders— Tubi- 
eola, Dorsibranchia, and Abranchial Milne- 
Edwards into Suctoria, Terricola. Tubieola, 
and Errantes ; Professor Huxley into Clue- 
tophora and Discophora ; and Griffith and 
Henfrey into Turbellaria, Suctoria (Apoda), 
and Cbaetopoda (Setigera). [Annellata.] 

An nel l dan, s. [Annelid.] 
An-nel-la’-ta, an-el-la-ta, s. pi. [Lat. 
anellus, annellus = a little ring.] A name 
sometimes given to the class of animals called 
by Cuvier Annelida. It is thus used ia the 
first edition of Owen’s Comparat. Anut. of the 
Invertebrate Animals (1843), but in the second 
edition (1865) Anmilata is the term used. 

An'-nett, s. [See def.] A provincial name for 
the Kittiwake gull, Larus tridactyl us. 

an nex , v.t. [In Fr. annexer; Sp. anexar ; 
Port, annexar. From Lat. annexum, supine 
of annecto = to tie on or to : ad = to, and neclo 
= to bind to, to add to the end of anything.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Property : To tie to the end of ; to append. 

2. To add something of lesser size or im- 
portance to anything else of greater size or 


importance existiug previously. (It is often 
used for thu additiou of another kingdom or 
province to an empire.) 

" Ha wished to huxuhle the United Province*, and 
to annex Belgium. Fr&nche Compti, and Lorain* to 
hi* dominions ," — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. ii. 

"The great fiefs which, three hundred years before, 
had beeo, in all but name, independent principalities, 
had been annexed to the crown . —Ibid. 

3. To connect something with another by 
the relation of sequence to it, as a penalty to 
a erime. 

"... some fatal curse annex'd, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty ; 

Their inward lost."— Milton : P. L„ hk. xil 

II. Technically : 

I. English Law: To appropriate church 

lands to the Crown. 

1. Scots Law : In the same sense ; also to 
transfer church lands lying at a distance from 
the church to which they belong to another 
one to which they are more contiguous. [An- 
nexation.] 

* an-nex , s. [From the verb. In Fr. annexe; 
Port, annexa.] Anything annexed, appended, 
or added. 

1 . 0/ writings: 

"Mooes did in other annexe* of the law ."— Jeremy 
Taylor : Of the Decalogue. Work* (ed. 1839), vol. iiL , 
p. 4S. 

*5 An additional stipulation to the Anglo- 
Turkish convention of 1878 was called an 
annex. 

2. Of buildings ; A subsidiary building 
added on to a maiu building, as in the case of 
the machinery annexes of the Exhibition of 
1862. In this sense it is generally spelt 
annexe, as in French. 


An-nex-ar-y, 5 . [Eng. tinnex ; suff. -ary.] 
Something appended ; an addition. 

"... of theoe societies . . . unto which sundry 
of them are no other than annexaries and appurten- 
ances."— Sir E. Sandy* : State of Religion. 


an-nex-a-tion, s. [Eng. annex; suff. -afion..] 
The aet of annexing ; the state of being an- 
nexed; anything anuexed. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The additiou of any document or writing 
to the end of one which is already in exist- 
ence. The joining of something smaller to 
something greater, or something less to some- 
thing more important. (Used especially of 
the addition of a kingdom or province to an 
empire, that of a fief, a bishopric, or any right 
or privilege formerly in the hands of subjects 
to the Crown.) 

"On the other hand, the proposed annexations in 
Asia, which hnd an injurious bearing upon the in- 
terests of Great Britain, axe not likely to excite any 
serious opposition on tho part of the other European 
Powers ." — Marquis of Salisbury to Lord Odo Russell, 
June 8, 1878. 

2. The addition of one thing to another, 
the thing added beiug joined to its predecessor 
by the bond of logical or other sequence. 

"If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindedness which Christ bo vehemently recommends 
to us, we have his own promise that the whole body 
■will he full of light. Matt, vi., that all other Christian 
virtues will, hy way of concomitance or amirxation, 
attend them."— Ha mmond. 


II. Technically: 

(a) Eng. Law : The appropriation of church 
lands to the Crown ; also the vesting of a 
privilege, patronage for example, in one hold- 
ing a certain office. 

"How annexations of benefices first came Into the 
Church, whether hy the prince’s authority, or the 
pope’s licence, Is a very great dispute."— Ayliffc: Par er- 
gon. 


"The Dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation. 
Is patron thereof."— Bp. Ball: Specialities of bis Life , 
p. 27. 


( 6 ) Scots Law: In the same senses ; also 
the appropriation of lands lying at a distance 
from the church to which they belong to 
another one to which they are more contiguous. 


an nex ed, pa. par. & a. [Annex, v.] 


An-nex' ing, pr. par., a A s. [Annex, v .] 


t an-nex -ion (xion = ksfeun), s. [In Fr. 

annexion; Sp.anexion.] Annexation; addition. 
" It is necessary to engage the fears of men, by the 
annexion of such penalties as will overbalance tem- 
poral pleasure.”— Rogers. 

” With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd 
And deep-bmin’d sonnets, that did amplify 
Each stone’s dear nature, worth, and quality.” 
ShaJccep, : A Lover's CompLtint. 

an-nex'-Ion-ist, a. [Eng. annexion; -isf.] 
Tending to annexation. 

"... with the mysterious neutrality of Ger- 
many on one. and the annrxionist inclinations of 
Italy on the other side . . Time*, Nov. 13, 1876. 


t an-nex -ment, s. [Eag. a nntx; suff.-m^ut] 
The act of annexing, the state of being an- 
nexed ; the thing annexed. 

” When It falls. 

Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisfrous ruin.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. 8. 

an'-m-cut, an'-i-cut, s. [Native term. 
Canarese annekattie, anekatte.] 

" One of the principal anicuts has given way. and the 
waters have swept down into tbe plain, doing euor- • 
mous damage to the crops."— Times, loth Sept., 1878. 

In India: A dam or mole built across & 
river to raise the level of the water for the 
purposes of irrigation, acd, to a certain extent, 
also with the view of facilitating navigation. 
Such an annieut was some years ago con- 
structed near the mouth’ of the Godaver 
River. 

an-ni'-hil-a-ble (h silent), a. [Eng. anal 
7it7(afe) ; -able.] Capable of being annihilated. 

An-ni -hil ate ( h silent), v.t. [In Fr. anni- 
hiler ; Sp. aniquilar ; Port, anniquilar ; ItaL 
unnichilare. From Lat. annihilo : ad = to, 
and nihil — nothing. ] 

1. To reduce to non-existence in the literal, 
sense of the word. 

"There is nothing more certain in nature than that 
it Is impossible for any body to be utterly annihi- 
lated; but that as it was the work of the omnipotcncy 
of Ood to make somewhat of nothing, so It requixeth 
the like omnipotency to turn somewhat into nothing." 
— Lord Bacon: Bat. Hist., Cent, i., § 100. 

2. To reduce anything to non-existence by 
dissolving it into its constituent elements, 
and thus destroying its distinctive character. 
Thus an army is annihilated if aoiae soldiers 
belonging to it are slain, some taken prisoners, 
aud the remainder so demoralised that they 
have scattered in all directions with no inten- 
tion of again repairing to their standards. 

’’ He proposed, he said, first to annihilate the army 
of Vauaemout." — Macaulay : Ei*t. Eng., chap, ixl 

3. To anaul, to abolish, to destroy the 
force of. 

"There is no reason that anyone commonwealth 
should annihilate that whereupon the whole world 
has agreed. "—Hooker. 

4. Fig. : To make one feel as if blotted out 
of existence, as by severe rebuke, the refusal 
of an important request, &c. (For ex. see 
Annihilating as adj.) 

annihilate (h silent), a. [Annihilate, *.] 
Reduced to nothing; mill and void. * 

” . . . then you do repute the same as vain, and 
annihilate." — Oath to the Statute ‘Of Succession, A-D. 
1534. 


An-nT-hil-a-ted (h silent), pa. par. & cl 
[Annihilate, v.] 

"Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 

With an atoning smile a moro than earthly crown." 

Byron : Child e Harold, iv. 83, 

An-ni-hil a-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Anni- 
hilate, v.] 

A.&B. As present participle £ adjective : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

’* If they must mourn, or mar rejoice 
In that annihilating voice/' 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth. 24. 

C. As substantive : The act of blotting out 
of existence, either by redueiug to nothingness, 
or by resolving into its constituent parts ; the 
state of being thus blotted out. 

"... for spirits that live throughout 
Vital in every part, not as frail man 
In entrails, heart or head, liver or reins, 

Cannot hut hy annihilating die." 

Milton : P. L., hk. vl 

An ni hil-a'-tion {h silent), s. [Lat. 

annihilatio. In Fr. annihilation; Sp. aniqui- 
lacion ; Fort, anniquila^ao ; Ital. annichila- 
zione .] 

I. The aet of blotting out of existence— 

( 1 ) By reducing to nothingness— 

*’ The tempest cometh : Heaven and Earth unit* 

For the annihilation of all life. 

Unequal is the strife 

Between our strength and tbe Eternal Might !" 

Byron : Heaven and Earth, L 3. 

Or (2) by resolving into its constituent ele- 
meuts, and rendering useless for the purpose 
to effect which these were combined. 

II. The state of being thus blotted out of 
existence. 

*' God hath his influence into the very essence of 
things, without which their utter annihilation could 
not choose but follow.'*— Rooker. 

*1 Blank annihilation = complete annihil*. 
tion. 

. . which presents not tbe too fugitive glimpse* c< 
past power, hut Its blank annihilation." — lie 
fl'orfcj (ed. 1B63), Vol. it, p. 118. 


l>i>U, b6j>-, poAt, jorfcl.; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -hag. 
-tion, -si ©» = shun; -tion, -gion = zhun, -tious, -eious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del. -cle, -kle = I19L -kre - ker. 
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anniinlatioaisni— annual 


An-m-hil-a -tion-lfm, s. [Annihilation.] 
Eceles. : The doctmne that the kicked will 
be annihilated after death. 

&n-m-liil-a'-tion-ist, s. [Annihilation sm.) 
Eceles. : One who believes in annihilationism. 
(Used also adjectively.) 

dn-ni hil a-tive, a. [Eng. annihilate ; -ire.] 
That causes annihilation. 

an m hi la -tor (h silent), s. [Eng. annt- 
hilate ; suffix -or. J One who, or that which 
annihilates. (In the latter sense chiefly in 
composition, as smoke-annihilator.) 


an nite, s. [Named from Cape Ann, in North 
America.] A mineral classed by Dana in his 
Mica gTonp. Its hardness is 3 ; sp. gr., 3*169 ; 
colour, black ; streak, dark green. Composi- 
tion : Silica, 37*39 to 39*55 ; alumina, 16*66 to 
16*73; sesquioxide of iron, 12*07 to 13*74; 
protoxide of iron, 17*4S to 19*03; potassa,’ 
10*20 to 10*06, with smaller proportions of 
sesquioxide of manganese, magnesia, &c. At 
Cape Ann it occurs in granite. 


an ni -ver -sar I-ly, adv. [Eng anniver- 
sary; suffix -ly.j At the return of the same 
period of the year ; annually. 

**A day was appointed hy puhlick authority to be 
kept anniversnrify sacred unto the memory of that 
deliverance and victory.* — Bp Ball: Bern., p. 312 . 

&n-ni-ver'-sar-y, a. & s. [In Fr. annirer- 
saire; Sp. aniversario; Port. k ItaL anniver- 
sario. From Lat. anniversaries = yearly, 
annual ; anni = of the year, genit. of annus 
— the year, and version, supine of verto = to 
turn.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Performed in a year. 

**The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, 
most constantly finishing it3 anniversary vicissi- 
tudes. — Eiy 

2. Recurring once a year at a stated time ; 
annual, yearly. 

Anniversary services; Sendees held on an- 
nually recurring days to commemorate cer- 
tain occurrences which happened on those 
days, or are associated with them. Most con- 
gregations of recent origin have an anniversary 
service to commemorate the day on which 
their church was opened. The name is less 
frequently applied to Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, and similar Christian festivals. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. An annually recurring day on which some 
notable event in ecclesiastical, in national, in 
local, or in personal history took place, or is 
wont to be celebrated. 

• - the memory of the rout at Allia, kept 
Alive by a solemn «miirer»<iry, was fresh In the mind 3 
of the people — Lewis : Early Rom. Bist ch. xiii., pt 
L, f IX r 


" That day was the anniversary both of William's 
birth and of his marriage .*— Macaulay Bist. £ng 
ch. ix. * ' 


** It was near nine in the evening before the House 
rose. The following day was the 30th of January, 
the anniversary o I the death of Charles t *— Ibid. 


2. The celebration which takes place at 
such auuualiy recurring periods. 


’* ponne had never seen Mrs. Drury, whom he ha 
made immortal iu his admirable anni rersari 
Drydtn. 


n. Technically. In the Church of Rome : An 
office for the souls of certain deceased persons, 
which is celebrated once a year, hut which, it 
ia held, ought to be so daily. (Ayliffe: 
Parergon .) 


* an' ni- verse, s. [Lat. anni, genit. of an- 
nus — a year, and versus — turning ; verto ~ to 
turn. The turning of a year.] An anniver- 
sary. 

"• - . shall an anniww 
Be kept with ostentation to rehearse 
A mortal princes hirthday, or repeat 
An eighty-eight, or powder plot's defeat.' 

Bale an Chris* mas Day. 

an-niv-Ite, s. r Named from the Anniver 
valley in the Valais.] A mineral, a variety of 
Tetrahedrite. 


&H -no, s. [Lat. Ablative of annus = a year. \ 

Anno Domini. In the year of the Lord 
!^'L,£ U! \ Lord Jesns Christ The time i? 
fixed hy the calculations of Dionysius Exiguus 
which are erroneous, it is thought, by about 
four years. [Dionysian Era.] (Usually 
written A.D.) * 


Anno Mundi. In the year of the world. 
(Usually written A.M.) 

^ Since Geology has proved the earth to 
have existed infinitely longer than was once 
believed, the expression Anno Mundi, in the 
old sense, has become obsolete. The dates 
which it furnishes are now known not to have 
even approximated to the truth. 

an-nd- dated, a. [Node.] 

Heraldry: Bowed, embowed or bent like 
the letter S, (Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

-no-don, s. [Anodon.j 
* an nois ange, $. [Nuisance.] 

an-nom l-nate, v.t. [As if from a Lat. an- 
nominor.] To name. (Southey : The Doctor, 
ch. viii.) 

an-nom ln-a’-tion, s. [In Fr. anntmina - 
tion. From lat. annominatio, agnommatio; 
ad = to, and nominatio = a naming ; nomino 
— to name ; nonien — a name.] 

1. Alliteration. The use of several words 
beginning with the same letter. 

” Giraldus Cambrensls speaks of annonmiafton, 
wbicb he describes to be what we call alliteration.**— 
Tyrichtft : Ess. on the Lang, of Chaucer, $ l, »». 

2. Rhet. : A paronomasia, a pun. The using 
of two words alike or neailv alike in sound, 
but widely different in meaning. 

an-no-na, s. [Lat.] 

1. The year's produce ; hence the necessaries 
of life, grain. 

** L. Minuoius was appointed prefect of the annona. 
with the special duty of providing supplies of com.**— 
Lewis: Early Rom. Bist. (I $55). ch. rii., pt. iv., j 59 . 

2. Bot. [A NON A.) 

an-no tate, v.i. [In Fr. annoter; Port an- 
notar ; ItaL annotare. From Lat. annofo = 
to write down, to comment upon.] To make 
notes or comments upon a book or mauuseript 
or other composition. (Used also as v.t.) 

**6ive me leave to annotate on the words thus." — 
Hive : Oration, p. 26. 

dn-no-ta -tion, s. [In Fr. annofafion; Sp. 
anotacion; Port, annofafao; ItaL annotazione. 
From Lat annofafio a notiug down, anno- 
tation : ad — to, and notatio — a marking, a 
noting ; noto = to distinguish by a mark ; note 
= a mark.] 

1. The act of noting anything down. 

2. The thing noted down. Generally in the 
plural, signifying notes, comments, or scholia 
on a published work or a manuscript writing, 
of which the annotator is not the author. 

” It might appear very improper to puhlish annota- 
tions without the text itself whereunto they relate *— 
Boyle. 

Med. : The first symptoms of a fever, or 
attack of a paroxysm. 

tan no-ta-tion-ist, s. [Eng. annotation ; 
-isf.J One who annotates ; an annotator. 


The peal of a musket from a particular half mono 
was the signal which announced to the friends oftbo 
House of btuart that another of their emissaries had 
got safe up the rock ."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. nil 

t 2. To give forth a judicial decision. 

*’ Those. mighty Jove. meantime, thy glorious car* 

W ho model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death." Prior. 

an-noun ged, pa. par. k a. [Announce.] 

an-noiln ge-ment, $. [Eng. armouries; 
- ment .] The act of announcing ; the state of 
being announced ; the news proclaimed, pub- 
lished, made known, or declared. 

Of modem introduction into the lan- 
guage, announcing hating been the term for- 
merly employed. [See Tod.] 

“As soon as Lewis was again at Marli, he repeated to 
the Court assembled there the announcement wh ; ch 
he had made at Saint Germains. **— Macaulay H st 
Eng., ch. xxv. 

annou n-ger, s. [Eng. announce; -er. In 
Fr. aniumcenr.] One who announces. (Jot- 
grave.) 

an-nou n-^mg, pr. par . [Announce.] 

aji-no^', * a-noy e, * a-noi e, v.t. [Norm. 
annoyer , from neure or nu ire — to hurt; Fr. 
<nnwj/er=rto weary; nnir« = to damage, to 
hurt ; ItaL annoiare = to weary, to lire ; 
nuocere — tn hurt. From Lat. noceo — to harm 
or hurt.] [Nuisance, Noxious.] 

1. Lit. Of persons or other conscious beings , 
To tease, to molest, to put to inconvenience, 
to trouhle, to inflict vexation upon. 

“ None awenture, for wich the knyghtis weire 
Anoit all at the abiding thare.*' 

Lancelot of the Laik (ed. Skeat). bk. I. 850, 35 L 
" His falous-cbip abasit of that thing. 

And ala tberol anoyt was the king. 

I hid., bk. li.. 2,243. 2.244. 

**• • • he determined not yet to dismiss them, hut 
merely to bumbleand annoy them .'— Macaulay Hist. 
Eng., ch. iv. y 

2. Fig. Of unconscious existence : 

(a) To drive or toss hither and thither. 

*’ His limbs would toss about him with delight. 

Like branches when strong winds the trees annoy. m 

(b) To harm, to uyuxe. *ordsvort%. 

" dalamou saith. that right as mofcthes in schepea 
flees annoyer h the clothes, And the smale wonnea to uhe 
tre, right so annoycth sorvre to the herte."- Chaucer. 

4 an-noy, *an-noye, s. [From the sub- 
stantive.] Annoyance. (Obsolete, except i 3 
poetry.) 

" Councel or help : and therfor telleth me 
A1 your annoy, for it schal be see re." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 14.540, 14,54L 
“ And, in the shape of that young boy. 

He WTonght the castle mneh annoyf 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel. iiL SL 

aAi-n^ -ajice, s. [Eng. annoy ; -ance .] 

L The act of annojing, molesting, or 
teasing. 

/'For the further annoyance and terroux of any bo- 
sieged place, they would throw into it dead bodies.'— 
B'r/friru. 


\ . . 31 r. Mede hath with far more clearness 

shewn, than the annotationists of the new way have 
discovered."— Worthington: MiscelL, p. 58. 

an -no-ta-tor, s. [Lat annotator = an ob- 
server, remarker, overseer. In Fr. auaofa- 
tenr; Sp. a no tad or ; Port, onnotador ; ItaL 
annotatore.] One who makes annotations; 
a scholiast, a commentator. 

‘*1 have not that respect for the annotators which 
they geuerally meet with in the world ."— Felton : On 
the Classicks. 

an-nd-ta -tdr-y, a. [Eng. annofa/or, and 
suff. -y.] Containing annotations. (B’efisfer.) 

an-not’-i-nous, a. [Lat. annofimu = of a 
year old ; from annus = a year.] 

Bot. : Yearly, annual, hating the growth of 
a year. 

&n-ndt'-to, &n-ndt’-ta. [Ahnotto.] 

an-nou nge, r. t. [Fr. annoncer = to proclaim ; 
nonce =a nuntio ; Sp. anwnciar ; Port annun- 
ciar ; ItaL annnnctare. From Lat. annuncio 
or annuntio = to announce, to proclaim : 
ad = to, and nunfio = to proclaim; nwnfiws 
= a messenger.] [Nuntius/] 

I. To proclaim, to publish as news, to make 
puhliely known. (Followed by the objective 
case of the intelligence made known, or by a 
clause of a sentence introduced hy that.) 

” Of the Messiah I h»ve heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thv birth at length 
Announc'd by Gahnel with the first I knew.' 

Milton : P. R., bk. iv. 


2. The state of being annoyed, molested, or 
teased. 

"... a government which has generally caused 
more annoyance to its allies tbau to its enemies.'— 
Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xx. 

3. Tliat which annoys, molests, or teases. 

** Prud. Can you remember hy what meaus you find 
your annoyances, at times, as if they were van- 
quished!; — Bunyan P. p. t pt. L 

* an-noy e, s. [Annoy.] 

aJj-n^ed,pa. par. k a. [Annoy*, v .] 

an-noy -e r, s. [Eng. annoy ; -er.] One who 

annoys. (Johnson.) 

* an noy’-ful, * a-n^ -fol, a. [Eng. an- 
noy; full.] Eminently capable of inflicting 
annoyance. 

** For al be it »o. that al tarying be anoiful. alcatel 
it is uot to reprove in geving of jugemeut, ne in ven- 
geance tsking, when it is auffisaut and reaionable.’— 
Chaucer: Melibeus. 

* an-no^* -ing, pr. par. k a, [Annoy, r.] 

* an-noy nte, v. t. [Anoint ] 

an noy-ous, * a-no^-ous, a. [Eng. 
annoy,* -ons.] Trouhlesome, fitted to produce 
annoyance. 

“ Ye ban cleped to your conseil a grot multitude of 
people, ful ebargeant and ful anoyous for to here."— 
Chaucer: Melibeus. 

an -nu-al, a. & s. [In Fr. annuel ; Sp. anwal; 
Port, annual; ItaL annua/r. From Lat. 
annvalis = a year old ; annus = a year. 
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was synonymous with annulus, and 
originally meant a riog or circle, like circus 
and circulus .” (Lewis: Astron. of the Ancients , 
ch. i., § 3.) The old form of annus was amnus, 
ns in solemnis. ( Key : Philol. Essays, 18G8, p. 
• 200 ).] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Requiring just a year to finish ; per- 
formed exactly in a year. 

" That waits thy thraue, as through tby vast domain, 
Annual, along the hriglit ecliptic road.” 

Thomson: Seasons; Summer. 

2. Occurring or returning every year. 

“To Castile came the annual galleons laden with 
the treasures of America.*'— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xxin. 

3. Fulfilling its function and running its 
course ; or being born, living and dying within 
a period often falling short of, but in no case 
exceeding, a year. (See II. 3, and B. 1.) 

M Every tree may, in some sense, be said to be an 
annitu? plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit proceeding 
from the coat that was superinduced over the wood 
the last year.*'— /lag. 

If The Old English word which annual 
partly displaced when it came into the lan- 
guage was yearly. ( Barnes : Early English, 
p. 104.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Astronomy : 

Annual Equation. [Equation. 

Annual Parallax. [Parallax.] 

Annual Variation. [Variation.] 

2. Scots Law. Annual rent : Rent annually 
paid by a proprietor of lands or houses to a 
creditor as interest of his debt, and ceasing if 
the debt be paid. 

3. Botany and Gardening : 

(a) Annual leaves, called also deciduous 
leaves, are those which fall in the autumn, as 
those of most of our common trees. ( Lindley .) 

(&) Annual rings: Concentric rings or circles 
aeen when exogenous stems are cut across 
transversely. Though generally indicating 
annual additions to the woody growth, yet 
there are rare and abnormal cases in which 
a tree may produce two of them in a year. 

(c) Annual plants. [B. 1.] 

B, ^4s substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. Botany £ Gardening : A 
plant which is sown, grows up, flowers, shells 
its seeds, and dies, all within the compass of 
one year, or, more probably, of the portion of 
the year extending from spring to autumn. 

"Now is the time to procure and sow (under glass) 
the seeds of all the choicest annuals. . Asters ui 

varieties, balsams, zinnias, and stocks are quite indis- 
pensable.*'— ffortic. Record, March 1, 1877. 

2. A hook published only once a year, and 
probably about Christmas. 

H See also Annuel. 


&n -nu-al ist, s. [Eng. annual ; isf.] One 
who edits or writes iu an animal. 


an' nu al ly, adv. [Eng. annual ; -ty.] Year 
by year, every year. 

“An army for which Parliament would annually 
Imine a military code."— Macaulay : Hat. Eng., ch. 
xxiil. 


* &n nu ar-y, a. & s. (In Fr. annua ire : 
Port. annwrio — ti book published once a 
year ] 


A, -45 adj. : Annual. 

’* Supply anew 

With annuary cloaks the wandering Jew." 

John Hall : Puctns, p. 10. 

B. As subst. : An annual publication. 


dn'-nu el, * an’-u-ell, s. [Fr. annuel =s 
annual.] A mass to be said annually on the 
anniversary of a person's death, or the money 
to pay for it. (Annal, A. 2.] 

*' To hauen hir to our hous and heuten gif y mighte 
An A and! for myn owen fvse] to belpen to clothe." 

Pierce the Plowman's Crede (ed. Ske&t), 413. 414. 


* in' -nii -cl ler, s. [From Fr. annuel = 
annual.] A priest who sings anniversary 
masses for persons deceased 

** I» London was a nrest annueller 
That therein dwelled hade many a year.** 

Chaucer: C. T., 12.940. 

&n-nu'-i-tant, s. [Eng. annuity; -ant.} One 
who receives or is entitled to receive an 
annuity. i 

“As the annuitants dropped off. their annuities 
were to he divided among the survivors, till the num- 
ber of survivors was reduced to seven."— Ma can lay . 
Hist. F.ng , ch. xlx, 


an-nu -i-ty, s. [Fr. annuite; Ger. annuitat, 
from Lat. a units = a year.] 

A. Ordinary Language: A fixed sum of 
money paid yearly. 

Specially : 

1. A yearly allowance. 

" He was generally known to be the son of one earl, 

and brother to another, who supplied his expence 

beyond what liis annuity from lus father would bear." 

— Clarendon. , 

2. In the same sense as B., Arithmetic, Law, 
£c. (For example, see Annuitant.) 

B, Technically : 

1. Arithmetic, Law, £c. : A sum of money 
which, according to the etymology, should be 
paid annually, but is more frequently settled 
half-yearly or quarterly, given to one as a 
superannuation or other allowance for services 
rendered, in which case it is synonymous with 
a pension, or in* consideration of its value in 
money paid beforehand. Under the Roman 
law annuities were sometimes granted by 
will, the obligation of paying them being 
imposed upon the heir. Borrowers in the 
Middle Ages were frequently obliged to grant 
annuities, iu lieu of interest, the exaction of 
which by creditors was forbidden as usury ; 
and the practice received the Papal sanction 
in the fifteenth century. 

Annuities may be primarily divided into 
annuities certain and life annuities. 

An annuity certain is one in which the 
annual payment does not depend upon any 
contingent event, but is to be made certain 
either in perpetuity or during a period named. 

A perpetual annuity, or perpetuity , differs from 
interest in this respect, that the purchaser of 
the former cannot demand back the principal, 
whilst if he has put his money out at interest 
he can. lie may, however, sell his annuity to 
some one else, which is tantamount to obtain- 
ing the principal back. The other original 
party to the transaction can, as a rule, at 
any time terminate the obligation to pay the 
annuity by giving back the principal. 

A life annuity, often called simply an 
annuity, is one payable during the lifetime 
of the annuitant or annuitants. An im- 
mediate annuity is oue commencing at once, 
and payable whenever the stipulated period 
for the handing over of the first instalment 
arrives. A de fared or reversionary annuity is 
one of which the payments are not to com- 
mence till after the lapse of a considerable 
period. A man of forty, for example, may 
make provision for his declining years by 
purchasing an annuity not to commence till 
lie is sixty, if he live so long. A temporary 
or terminable annuity is one which will cease 
at a certain stipulated time, say in twenty 
years, or at the death of an individual. The 
term or period for which it is to continue is 
generally called its status. An annuity not 
to commence till after a certain period, and 
then to continue for ever, is called a deferred 
perpetuity . Under the English system of 
finance, all Government annuities on the lives 
of individuals are terminable annuities ; 
whilst the Interest of the national debt, which 
is also called an annuity, is a perpetual one. 

It does not cease till that portion of the 
principal is paid off. An annuity in possession 
is one which has already commenced. A joint 
annuity on two lives is one payable only till 
one of the parties dies. Sometimes, again, an 
annuity is purchased which it is stipulated 
shall continue till two persons who are to 
receive it am both dead. The holder of an 
annuity is culled an annuitant ; the person on 
whose life the annuity depends, the nominee ; 
and the annual sum paid, the rent or the 
magnitude of the annuity. 

The calculation of annuities falls under the 
province of arithmetic. A perpetual annuity 
is easily calculated, the yearly payments of 
which it consists being simply interest on the 
principal given for its purchase. To calculate 
a life annuity it is needful to ascertain the 
probability of life in one of the age and sex of - 
the applicant for an annuity. [Probability, 
Expectation, Like, Mortality.] The other 
element is what compound interest the sum 
paid for the purchase of the annuity would 
fetch during the number of years that the life 
is likely to continue. 

The principles on which the valne of an- 
nuities certain is calculated, are applicable 
also to the case of leasehold property. 

The subjoined table shows the valne of an 
annuity of £1 per annum, estimated on the 
life of a malo or of a female, at the several 


ages given below, it being supposed that at 
the time of calculation interest is 3 per cent, 
annually. The purchase money is stated in 
pounds sterling and decimals of a pound 


Age last 
Birthday. 

Male 

Female. 

0 ... 

£18 1506 .. 

. £18 8502 

10 ... 

25 1071 .. 

23 1470 

20 ... 

210012 .. 

21 2093 

30 ... 

19 0143 .. 

19 3374 

40 ... 

164744 .. 

17 0353 

50 ... 

13 4242 .. 

14 0942 

60 ... 

10-0176 .. 

10*5274 

70 ... 

6 6100 .. 

7*0102 

80 ... 

3-9102 .. 

4*1872 

00 ... 

2-17S8 .. 

2 3277 

100 ... 

1 1671 .. 

1-2415 


In England, government annuities are n»>w 
granted for sums not exceeding £50 annually 
at the several local Post Offices, whilst those 
above £50 may lie procured at the National 
Debt Office. No similar system exiots in the 
United States. 

“These duties were to he kept in the Exchequer 
separate from all other receipts, aiul were to form a 
fund on the credit of which a million was to be raised 
by life unnuit iet. " — Macaulay : If tit. Eng., ch. xix. 

" The differences between a rent and an annuity are. 
that every rent is £oiug out of land ; but an annni'y 
charges only the grantee, or his heirs, that have assets 
l>y descent. The second difference is, that for the 
recovery of an annuity no action lies, but only the 
writ of annuity against the gmnter, his heirs, or 
successors ; hut of a rent the same actions lie as do 
of land. The third difference is. that an annuity i* 
never taken for assets, because it is uu freehold iu law ; 
nor shall be put in execution upon a statute merchant, 
statute stapfe, orelegit, as a rent may. '— Cornel. 


an nul , v.L [In Fr. annnler ; Sp. anular ; 
Port, annullar; ltal. an n nil are ; Eecles. Lat. 
annullo ; from ad = to, and nullum, iccnq 
nent. of nullus — none.] 

* l. To reduce to nothing. (Used of per- 
sons as well as things.) 

“Truly the like y‘ ban might to do good, and dons 
It not, y • crown of worship shall be take from hem, 
with shame shall they he annulled."— Chaucer . Tes> 
of Love. bk. iii. 

" Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 

AnnulVd, which might in part my grief have eased. 

Milton : Samson Agonistes. 

2. To abrogate, to make void, repeal, nul- 
lify, or abolish a law, a legal decision, an 
obligation, arrangement, or a custom deriving 
its validity from constituted authority ; also 
to nullify a gift, grant, or promise l*y whom- 
soever made. 

“ . . . that he should assume the power of annul- 
ling some Judgments and some statutes."— Macaulay 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

" How in an hour the power which cave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too." 

Byron Ch. Har., iii. 1®. 

** . all subsisting debts shall lie forthwith 

annulled, and all insolvent debtors, reduced to slavery 
by their creditors, shall be liberated."— Lewis . Early 
Rom. Hist . ch. xii., pt. i , $ 16. 


in nu lar, a. [Fr. annulaire ; from Lat 
annularis or anularis = pertaining to a signet 
ring; annulus or anulus = a ring.] In the 
form of a ring ; ringed ; wearing a ring, a* 
annuUir finger. (Beaumont : Psyche, 50.) 


1. Min. An annular crystal is a hexagonal 
prism with six, or an octagonal prism with 
eight, marginal faces disposed in a ring about 
its base, or one or other of these prisms trnn* 
cated on all its terminal edges. 

2. Astron. An annular eclipse of the sun is 
an eclipse in which the whole of the moon is 
seen upon the sun’s 
disc. The moon, 
however, in certain 
positions being too 
small to cover the 
disc, the sun ap- 
pears in a form 
more or less resem- 
bling a ring. At 
other times the 
moon is so situated 
as to be able to pro- 
duce a total eclipse 
of the greater lu- 
minary. (Ilerschd : 

Astron., 5th ed., 1858, § 425.) An annular 
nebula is a nebula of a form suggestive of a 
ring. Sueh nebula exist, but are among the 
rarest objects in the heavens. A nebula of 
this character, situated between the stars 
and y Lyra, has been resolved by Lord 
Rosse’s powerful telescope into a multitude 
of minute stars, with filaments of stars adher- 
ing to the edges. (Ibid., loth ed., § 875.) 

3. A)iat. : Noting any part of the human 
frame which approaches the form of a ring. 
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"That they might not iu beudiug the arm or leg 
rise up, he has lied them to the bouea by annular 
ligaments.'*— Cheyne. 

Annular protuberance: The same as the 
Ports Varolii. It is called also the Isthmus 
encepkttli, and the Nodus encephali. ( Todd J 
Boum.au : Physiol. Anal, vol. i.,pp. 273, 274.) 

4. Arch. Annular van?*: A vaulted roof 
supported oo circular walls. 

&n -nu-lar-ly, adr. [Eng . annular; -ly.] Tn 
the form of a ring. 

£n'-nu-lar-y, a. [Lat. annularis, annularius.] 
In (he form of a ring or rings. 

"Because continual respiration is necessary, the 
windpipe is made with annular}/ cartilages, that the 
aides of Jt may not flag and (all together."— Ray. 

ojl-nu-la -ta, s. pi. [From Lat. annulatus, or 
anvlatus = furnished with a riog ; annulus or 
anulus = a ring ] A class of annulose animals 
—the same which was called by Cuvier the 
Annelida. [Annelida.] 

&n'-nu-late, an' nu-la-ted, a. [See An- 

NULATA.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Furnished with rings, or 
made of a series of rings ; marked with ring- 
like furrows or depressions. 

11 This group Jof antelopes) Is distinguished hy 
having heavy, thick, annulated horns. —Penny Cycl., 
iL 89. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : Pertaining to the class Anaulata, 
Cuvier's Annelida, or, like them, having the 
body formed of a series of rings. 

2. Bot. : Hinged, surrounded by elevated or 
depressed bands ; as the roots of some plants 
or the cupulae of several oaks. ( Lindley .) 

3. Her. ; Having a ring or annulet. (Used 
specially of a cross with its extremities thus 
fretted.) 

in-nu-la-tion, s. [From Lat annulatus = 
ringed.] 

Bot., cCc. : A riug or circle. ( Loudon : Cycl. 
of Ffctnfs.) 

&n' nu-let, s. [In Fr. annelet; Ital. aneletto ; 
from Lat. annulus or anulus — a ring.] 

L Architecture: 

1. A small fillet, one of several encircling 
the capital of a Doric column, just under 
the ovolo or echinus, as 
shown in the illustration. 

They arc alsn called fillets 
and listels. Their number 
varied, being three, four, or 
five, according to the taste 
of the architect. 

2. A narrow fiat mould- 
ing common to other parts 
of the column which it eo- annulet. 
circles. 

II. Her. : A ring borne on an escutcheon. 
(In heraldic descriptions the 
colour of the annulet must 
always be expressed.) 

* (a) Formerly it stood as 
the symbol of nobility and 
jurisdiction, being the gage 
of the loyal favour and pro- 
tection. [See Annulum et 
Baculum.) 

(b) Now it is the mark of annulet. 
distinction which the fifth 
aon in a family bears on his coat of arms. 

&n-nu-lef-ty t a. [Eng. annulet; -y.] Per- 
taining to an annulet ; aonulated, or ringed. 
(Gloss, of Arch.) 

&n nul'-la-ble, a. [Eng. annullable.] Capa- 
ble of being annulled, repealed, or abrogated, 
(S. T. Coleridge.) 

Hn-nul'-ment, s. [Eog. annul; -ment.] The 
act of annulling. (Todd.) 

&n nu-loi -da, s. pi. [Lat. annulus or anulus 
— a. ring; and eifio? (etdos) = form, appear- 
ance.] In Professor Huxley's classification, 
oae of the eight primary groups into which 
he divides the Animal Kingdom. He places 
it between the Annulosa and the Infusoria. 
He includes under it (1) the Trematoda, or 
Flukes ; (2) the Tieniada, or Tape-worms and 
Bladder-worms; (3) the Turbellaria; (4) the 
Acanthocephala ; (5) the Ncniatoidea, or 

Thread-worms ; and (6) the Rotifera, or W heel 
Auimalcules. But he thinks it not improbable 




that the Annuloida will require ultimately to 
be merged in the Mollusea. (Huxley : Introd. 
to the Classif. of Animals, 1SG9, pp. 81 — 80, 
127, 128.) 

an-nu-lo-sa, s. pi. [Lat. annulus or anulus 
= a ring.] *A sub-kingdom of the Auimal 
Kingdom, corresponding with Cuvier's Articu- 
lata. The word Articulata, siguifying jointed, 
is not a sufficiently distinctive term, for the 
Vertebrated’aniiaals arc also jointed. Annu- 
losa , signifying ringed, is decidedly better, for 
the animals ranked under this sub-kiugdom 
have their skeleton, which is external, com- 
posed of a series of rings. Prof. Huxley 
divides them into Chsetognatha, Annelida, 
Crustaeea, Araelinida, Myriapoda, and In- 
sects, these classes being ranged in an aseecd- 
ing order. The last four are further grouped 
together under the designation Arthropoda 
(q.v.). 

t &n-nul6-sans, s. pi. [Annulosa ] An 
English term corresponding to the Latia Aa- 
nulosa (q.v.). 

an-nu-16'se, a. [Annulosa.] 

1. Gen. : Riuged. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to animals of the sub- 
kingdom Annulosa. 

" The hody )■ always divided into rings or transverse 
joints ; from wlncb circumstance naturalists have 
agreed to call them annulose or ringed animals."— 
Hivaintott A Shuckard : Hitt, and Clattif of Jmectt 
(1840), p. u 

an'-nu-lum et bac'-u-lum, accus. sing, of 
two Bat. substantives with copulative et. They 
are in the aeeusative because the preposition 
per ia understood. [Lat. = (by means of) a ring 
and a staff or crosier.] [Annulus.] A ring 
and pastoral ataff or crosier formerly delivered 
by kings to bisliopa on their election. These 
were designed, it was said, to confer the tem- 
poralities annexed to the spiritual office ; but 
Pope Gregory VII. and his successors eou- 
tended that the symbols adopted were not 
those of secular, but of sacred office. The 
papal views on the subject ultimately pre- 
vailed ; and the Emperor Henry V., with the 
other European sovereigns, agreed to confer 
investitures not per annulum et baculum, but 
per sceptrum , by tlie seeptre, the undoubted 
symbol of temporal authority. 

tin-nu lus (pi nr. an'-nuli), s. [Lat. = a 
ring.] 

L Bot. : (1.) The thickened longitudinal ring 
which partially surrounds the sporangia of 
ferns. (Lindley.) (2.) The elastic external 
ring with whieli the brim of the sporangium 
iu mosses is furnished. (Ibid.) (3.) That part 
of the veil ia fungi which, remaining next 
to the stipes, surrounds it like a loose collar. 
(Ibid.) 

1L Anatomy : 

1. Gen. : Anything resembling a riog. 

“They [the horns of the Nyl-ghau {Antilope picta)\ 
are perfectly smooth and without annuli.'"' — Penny 
Cycl., a 75. 

2. Technically. Annulus ovalis: A thick 
fleshy ring uearly surroundiug the fossa ovulis, 
a depression on the middle of the septum in 
the right auricle of the heart. (Todd and 
Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 335.) 

HL Astron. : The M ring ” of light left 
during a solar eclipse, when the sun’s dise is 
almost eovered by the dark body of the moon. 
[Annular, 2.] 

. . an annular eclipse, a phenomenon to which 
much interest is attached hy reason of some curious 
optical phenomena first observed hy Mr. Baily at the 
momeuts of the forming and breaking of the annulus, 
like heads of light alternating with black thready 
elongation* of the moon s limb, known by the name 
of ' Baiiy s beads.' Hertchel : Attron., 10th ed. (1869). 

§ 425. 

an-nu'-mer-ate, v.t. [Lat. anmm*n> = to 
count out to, to pay ; ad = to, and numero = 
to number.] To add a number to a former 
one. (Johnson.) 

an-UU-mer-a'-tion, s. [Lat. annumeratio or 
adnumeratio, from minumero. ] Addition, to a 
former number. (Johnson.) 

Xn-nijn'-^i-arle, s. [Fr. Annonciade.] 

Church Hist. : A religious order of women 
founded by Queen Jane of France, wife of 
Lewis XII., and confirmed by the Pope in 
1501 and 1517. It was called also the order of 
the ten virtues or delights of the Virgin Mary, 
and was designed to honour these specially 
by reciting the rosary. (Hook.) 


t an-nun-91-ate, t an-nun'-ti-ate (tl 
as shl), v.t. [In Sp. anunciar. From Lat 
annuntio, annuncio : ad = to, and nuntio = 
to announce ; nunfius = a messenger.] 

1. Gen. : To announce ; to proclaim tidings 
of an important character. 

M Let my death he thus annunciated and shewn 
forth till I come to judgement," — Bp. Bull: Corrupt. 
Of the Church of Rome. 

2. Spec. : To announce, as the angel did to 
the Virgin Mary that she was about to become 
the mother of the long-promised Messiah. 

" There should he see his blessed Saviour's conception 
an uii nt iated hy the angel, March 25."— Bp. Halt: 
Rem., p. 33. 

*' . . . they who did annunciate unto the blessed 
Virgin the conception of the Saviour of the world . 

— Pear ton on the Creed, Art. 9. 

t an-nun -91-a-ted, t an-nun-ti-a-ted, 
* an nun -91 ate (tl as shl), pa. par. & 
a . [Annuntiate.] 

" Lo Sampson, wbiche that was annuncinfe 
By thaugel, long er his nativite. 

Chaucer : C. T., 15,501-2. 

an-nun-91-a-tion, s. 1 1 q Fr. tmnonriofion ; 
Sp. anunciacion ; Ital. annunziazione. From 
Lat. annuntiatio , anjiunciafio.] 

I. Gen. : Announcement ; promulgation of 
important tidiugs. 

"The annunciation of the GoipeL" — Hammond' 0 
Sermo/u, p. 573. 

II. Specially: 

1. The announcement by the angel to tho 
Virgin that she was about to become the 
mother of the Divine Saviour. 

"Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day. 
meditate on the incavnatioo of our blessed Saviour 1 
and so upon all the festivals of the year "— Bp. Taylor. 

“The most prevalent of these was the year com- 
meuciug on the festival of the Annunciafton of the 
Virgin, or Lady-day, March 25. which was generally 
used iu England from the 15th century till the aboli- 
tion of the old style in 1752.” — Leant: Attron. of tho 
Aucientt . chap 1 ., f 6. 

2. An appellation given by the Jews to a 
portion of the Passover ceremonies. 

Annunciation-day, s. The 25th of 
March, the day 00 whieh the Churches of 
England, Rome, Ac., celebrate the angel's 
annunciation of the Saviour's approaching 
birth to the Virgin Mary. It is called also 
Lady-day. 

flm-nun-91-a-tor, s. [In Ital . annunziatore ; 
from Lat. 6un initiator] 

1, Gen. : One who announces. 

. . appeal to Moses and the prophet* as an- 
nunciators of the death of Jesus. ' — Strautt: Life of 
Jetus (TransL 1846), { 107. 

2. Used attributively to denote an apparatus 
for announcing a call from one place tu another, 
as aHHiiHciafor drop, annunciator clock, annunci- 
ator needle , Ac. 

an-nun-91-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. annunciator ; 
-3/- ] Containing an announcement; giving 
intelligence. ( Worcester .) 

an nus, s. [Lat.] A year. The ablative 
a?uio occurs in such expressions ns Anno 
Mundi, contracted A.M. — in the year of the 
world ; Anno Domini, coutracted A.D. = in the 
year of our Lord. 

Scotch Law. Annus deliberandi (a year for 
deliberating) : A year allowed an heir to 

deliberate whether or not he will enter on 
possession. 

a-no-a* s. [A name found in the MSS. of 
Governor Loten.] A snb-genus of ruminating 
aaimals provisionally placed by Col. Hamilton 
Smith under Aotilope. The typical species 
is the A. dcpressicornis, a quadruped resem- 
bling a small buffalo, found gregariously ia 
the mountains of the island of Celebes. 

a-no -bi-um, s. [Gr. new (ano) — up, upward, 

* . . . aloft ; jSidw (tuoo) = to live ] A genus 
of beetles belonging to the family Ptinidie. 

It contains the well-known Death-watch in- 
sects, A. striatum, A. tesselatum, Ac. 

an-6-ca-thar'- tic, a. [Gr. Jew (n no) = np, 
upwards, and KaSapriKos (kathartikos) = (1)> 
fit for cleansing, (2) purgative ; Kadmpu* (/:a- 
thairo) = to purify, to cleanse ; xadapos (katlta~ 
ros)— clean, pure.] Purging upwards ; emetic. 
(Castle : Lexicon Pharmacauticum, 2nd ed. 

, (1S27), p. 273.) 

* an o ^ys -ti, s. pi. [Gr. new (ano) = up, up 
wards, and *v<rrc? (kustis) = bladder.] An 
old divisiou of Eclnaid.'e, comprising those. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wglf, wjork, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrian. je, ce = e; & = e. qu = kw. 
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speciea which have the vent on tho dorsal 
surface. The others were Pleurocysti, with 
the vent marginal ; and Calocysti, with the 
vent on the under surface. Fleming divided 
the Anocysti into two sections : (1) Vent 
ventral, in the axis of the body ; genera, 
Cidara, Echinus , Clypeus. (2) Vent lateral, 
above the margin ; geuera, Cassidula aud 
Nucleolites. 

fcn’-odc, s. (Gr. aroSo? (anodos) — n way up ; 
ava (ana) =. up, and 666? ( hodos) — & way, a 
road] 

Electrolysis: The name given by Faraday 
to what is called by Daniell the zincodc, and 
by various other writers the positive pole of 
an electric battery ; or, more precisely, the 
“ way ” or path by which the electric current 
passes out and euters the electrolyte on its 
way to the other pole. It is a platinum plate 
occupying the same place in the decomposing 
cell that a zinc plate does in an ordinary cell 
of a battery. The other plate corresponding 
to the second platinum one in an ordinary 
cell is called by Faraday the cathode or ka- 
thode, by Daniell the jdatinode , and by many 
other writers the negative pole. At the posi- 
tive pole appears oae element of the de- 
composed body called aiuou, aad at the 
negative the other element termed cation. 
[Kathode.] 

ftn o don, + an-o-don'-ta, a. [Gr. «Vo8ovj/ 
(anodoun), neui. sing., andaVoSovrafaiJodopfa), 
nent. plur. of aVofiov? (a?iodo«s) = toothless : 
av (an), priv., and oSov? (odous), geoit. o&ovtos 
(o dontos) — a tooth. 1 

1. A genus of fresh-water molluscs belong- 
ing to the family Unionidie, or Naides. The 
ordinary English uame of them is Swan- 
mussel. Woodward, in 1851, estimated the 
known recent species at fifty, aud those found 
in a fossil state at five, the latter from the 
Eocene formation. Tate raises the former 
number to 100, and the latter to eight A. 
cygneus is the river-mussel. 

2. A genus of serpents destitute of teeth. 
They belong to the family Das: peltidje. One 
apecies, the Dasypeltis scahra , or Rough Ano- 
don, feeds on eggs, which it sucks. It is 
found in Southern Africa, (Wood: Nat . Hist., 
1303, p. 135.) 

&n' 6 dyne, s. & a. [In Fr. anodin; Sp. L Port., 
& ltal. anotlino. FromGr. anufiveo? (anorfunos) 
= free from paio ; av (a/i), priv., aad o&vvr) 
(odune) — grief, pain.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Med. : A medicine which alleviates pain, 
though, if given in too large doses, it induces 
stupor. 

U Garrod arranges anodynes with narcotics 
and soporifics together thus: — Glass II 
Medicines whose principal effects are upon 
the nervous system. Sub-class I. — Medicines 
acting especially upon the brain proper; but 
probably also upou other portious of the cen- 
tral nervous system. Order I. Exliilarants. 
Order 2. Narcotics, Anodynes, and Soporifics, 
Order 3. Anesthetics. Opium is soporific 
and anodyne ; whilst belladonna is anodyne 
and anti-spasmodic. 

2. Fig. : Anything designed to mitigate the 
pain produced by the consciousness of guilt ; 
an opiate for the conscience. 

" lie had at his command an immense dispensary of 
anentynes for wounded consciences. " — Macaulay: Ilisf. 
Eng.. clrni*. vi. 

B. vis adjective: Mitigating or assuaging 
pam. 

”... whilst anoilyne, emollient, or gently laxa- 
tive eueumta should be administered. "—Dr. Joseph 
Browne. Cyclop, fruef. Med., vol ii., p. 228. 

&n od'-yn OUS, a. [Gr. ivdtSw o? (anoduaos) 
= (1) free from pain; (2) mitigating pain.] 
Having the qualities of an anodyne ; miti- 
gating pain of body, or stilling ioquietude of 
mind. (CoZes.) 

* &-nog', a. [A.S. genog, genoh = sufficiently, 
abundantly, enough ] [Enouou.] 

" It ndde listed longe a»og." 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Skeat), 600. 

* a-noi e, v.t. [Annoy, v.] 

* a-noio, s. (Annoy, s.] 

* a noi-ful, a. [Annoyful.] 

a-no'-ine, a. [Anoa ] Pertaining to the 
Anoa (q. v.). In Oriffith’a Cuvier the lost sub- 
division of Antilope ia called the A noi ne group. 
(Griffith's Cuvier , vol. iv., p. 292.) 


an-oi'nt, * aji-o^'nte, * an-noy'nte, v.t. 
(Fr. o indref pa. par. o int. * In. Sp. & Port. 
ungir, untar ; ItaL ugnere. From Lat. ungo 
or unguo .] 

L Literally: 

1. To pour oil upon. This may be — 

(1.) For purposes not socially sacred. 

"But thou, wheu thou fastest, anoint thine head, 
and wash thy face."— M att. vi. 17. 

(2.) For sacred purposes, and specially for con- 
secration of a person, place, or thing. Under the 
Old Testament economy this was done in the 
case— 

(a) Of Jewish priests. 

"Then ebalt thou take the attainting oil. and poor 
It upou his [Aarons] head, aud anoint him."— Exod. 
xxix 7. 

(h) 0 f Jewish and other Icings. 

” Samuel also said unto Saul, The Lord sent me to 
anoint thee to be king over his people, over Israel."— 
1 Sam. xv. L 

”... and whea tliou earnest, anoint Hazael to be 
king over Syria."— 1 Kings xjx. 15. 

(c) Of Jewish prophets. 

"... and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel- 
anehulah sfaalt thou a not nr to be prophet In tby 
room."— I Kings xix. 16. 

(d) Of the tabernacle and its utensils. (For 
the anointing of the tabernacle, see Exod. xl. 
9 ; for that of the altar of burnt-offering, see 
ver. 10 ; and for that of the laver and its foot, 
see verae 11.) 

2. To smear with some more or less viscous 
substance, which need not be oil. 

(1.) For jrurposes not specially sacred. 

“ . . . lie anointed the eye* of the blind man with 
the clay." — John ix. 6. 

** A /minted let me be with deadly venom : 

And die, ere men can any— God save the Queen ! " 

Shakesp.: Richard HI., ir. 1. 

* (2.) For sacred purposes. 

“That hade ben blessed hi fore wyth hischopes hondea, 
and wyth beaten lilod busily anoynted."— Alliterative 
Poemt ; Cleannrf.x (ed. Mama), 1,445-6. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Very seriously : 

(I.) To set solemnly apart to aacred office, 
even when oil was not actually poured upon 
the head. 

"... thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast 
anointed.*— Act % iv. 27. 

(2.) To adopt the means of obtaining spiritual 
discernment. 

"... and arunnt thine eye* with eye-salve, that 
thou mayeat see."— Rod. tii. 18. 

* 2. Jocosely : To give a good beating to. 

“ Then thxy put liym hout, the kyng away fly, 

Which so well was anoynted Ludede, 

That no sieue ne pane had he hole of hrede." 

The Romans of Parlenay (ed. Skeat), 5.652-4. 

an-oint-ed, * an-oy'nt-ed, * an noy nt 

ed, pa. par., a., & s. [Anoint.] 

A. & B. vis past participle and adjective: 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 
"Thou [Tyre] art the anointed cherub . . 

Ezek. xxviii. 14. 

C. vis substantive : 

L An anointed king. Used— 

1. Literally : 

(a) Of any Jewish king [Anoint, I. 1, (2), 
(6)] ; the customary phrase being *' the 
anointed of the Lord,’* or “ the Lord’s 
anointed." 

"The hreath of our nostril s, the anointed of the 
Lord, was taken in their pits. Lam. iv. 20. 

"And David said unto him, How wast thou not 
afraul to stretch forth thine hand to destroy the 
Lord's anointed 2 Nam. I. 14. 

(7>) Of an English or other sovereign. In 
this sense the term is nppliod with latent 
sarcasm to those despotic rulers who have 
largely exercised what has been termed “the 
right divine of kings to govern wrong." 

“ Still harder waa the lot of those Protestant clergy- 
men who continued to cling, with desperate fidelity, 
to the cause of the Lord s anointed."— Macaulay : 
Blsl. Png., chap. xiL 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Cyrus, as executing the Divine commia- 
sinns of conquering Babylon nwd releasing the 
Jews from captivity. 

"Thus salth the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, 
whose richt hand I have holden, to subdue nations 
before him. "— ha. xlv 1. 

(b) Christ, the Messiah, the former appella- 
tion being from Greek, and the latter from 
Hebrew ; both signifying Anointed. (John 
i. 41.) 

" But let ns wait ; thus far He hath perform'd, 
Sent Hia Anointed," — Mill on P. R., hk. ii. 

t II. An anointed prophet. (Lit. £ fig.) 
[Anoint, I. 1,(2), (c).] 


"Saying. Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets uo harm."—! Chron. xvi. 22 ; Ps. cv. 15. 


an-oint-er, s. [Eng. anoint ; - er .] One who 
at the moment is engaged in anointing, or 
whose office is to anoiut. 


1. In a general sense. 


". . . and the sinner aLso an anolnt«T."StTa\mi 
Life of Jesus (Tran ah 1846), » 90. 

2. Church Hist. (See the example.) 


“At WAtlingtou. in Oxfordshire, theTe was a sect 
called A noi tilers, from their anointing j>eot»Ie before 
they admitted them Into their communion.' — hr. 
Plot's Oxfordshire, ch. xxxvLn. ( Grey : Motes on IJudir 
bras, iii. 2.) 


an-oint'-ing, pr. par., a. , & s. [Anoint.] 

A. As present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. vis adjective. Used — 

1, Of the person apj tying the oil. 

". . . the anointi\e woman. , . ."— Strauss; 
Life of Jesus (Tvansl. 184b), $ 90. 

2. Of the oil applied. 

“ . - . spice* for anointing oil, . . Exod. 
xxv. 6. 

". . . This shall be an holy anointing oil unto 
me throughout your generation*."— Ibid., xxx. 3L 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of anointing ; the state of 
being anointed for ordinary or for sacred pur- 
poses. 

"Their bathing* and anointings before their fea*ts. 
their perfumes aud sweet odours lu diverse kinds at 
their feasts." — Rakewill: Apology, p. 390. 

". . . for their anointing shall surely be an ever- 
lasting priesthood throughout their generations."— 
Exod. xl. 15. 

2. Fig. : The reception of spiritual benefit, 
even wheo no actual application of oil lias 
taken place. 

” But the anointing which ye have received of him 
ahideth in you. and ye need not that any man teach 
you: hut a* the same anointing teacheth you of all 
thiups. and ia troth, and is uo lie, and even as it hath 
taught yon, ye shall abide in him."— 1 John ii. 27. 


an-oint -ment, $. [Eng. anoint: -ment.] 
The act of anointing ; the state of being 
anoiuted. (Lit. £ fig.) 

*’. . . of his holy anointment from Gm! the 

Father, which made him supreme hiBhop of our souls, 
. . ."—Milton: Animadv. Rem. £)<f. 


an’-ol-is, s. [From ^4?toZi, or Anoalli, the name 
given to the Anolis io the Antilles.] The same 
as the Anolius of Cuvier. A genua of Saui ians, 
belonging to the family Iguanidae Various 
species exist, some of which have been re- 
moved to other genera. All are from America. 
Two of the best known are the Green Carolina 
Anolis (A. principals), and the Red-throated 
Anolis, a native of the Americao continent 
and the West India islands. 


t an-om-al, s. [Fr. auowtaZ = anomalous.] 
An anomalous verb or other word. (Ogilvie.) 

an om -a-li-ped, an om -a-H pode, a. 

& s. [In Ger, auonialepedisch. From Gr. 
avuiftahia ( anomalia ) = anomaly, aud Lat. 2 ] es, 
genit. pedis, or Gr. ttov? (pons), geuit. 7ro$os 
(jmlos) — foot. ] 

A. vis adjective : Haring an anomalous foot ; 
having the middle toe united to the exterior 
by three phalanges, and to the interior by a 
single phalanx only (said of birds). 

B. vts substantive: A bird with toes thus 
constituted. 

* im-om'-al ism, s. [Formed by analogy, ae 
if from a Greek atoopaAnr/xa («?ioma7 is?na).] 
[Anomalous.] An irregularity, an anomaly. 
(Johnson.) 

an-om-al -is'-tie, an-dm-al-is -ti~cal, a. 

[In Ger. anomaliitisch ; Fr. aiwmalist ique ; 
Port, anomalistico. } Pertaining to what is 
anomalous or irregular. 

Astronomy: 

Anomalistic Period: “The time of revolu- 
tion of a planet in reference to its line of 
# apsides. In the ease of the Earth, the period 
is called the anomalistic year." (G. F. C7iam6ers; 
Astron., ed. ISC7, Gloss.) 

Anomalistic year: A year consisting of 
305 days, 6 hrs., 13 min., 493 secs. It 
exceeds the sidereal year by 4 min., 39 7 
secs., because owing to a slo\v motion which 
the longer axis of the earth's ellipse makes nf 
ITS aeconda yearly in advance, onr planet is 
the number of minutes and seconds mentioned 
above in travelling from perihelion to peri- 
lielion. (Hcrschel: Astron 10th ed., § 3S4.) 


boil. b6^, poftt, J6wl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-tlon, -sion, -tloun, -cloun — shun ; -tlon, -slon — zhun. -tlous, -slous, -cious — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = h?!, d?L 
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an om-al-is -tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. ano- 
malisiical ; -ly.] In an anomalous way; in 
aa abnormal way ; irregularly. 

axi-om -al-ous, a. [la Fr. anomal ; Sp., 
Port., <fc* Hal. anomalo ; Lat. a noma lot. From 
Gr. dwdpa 05 (anonuilos) = uneven, irregular; 
deviating from a general rule : at* (*n), priv., 
and oguAos ( homalos ) = even, level smooth ; 
ofios (/eowios) = one and the same, in common ; 
Wei. hama; Irish amhail = similar.) Deviating 
from rule ; irregular, abnormal. 

** And how long was the anomalous government 
planned by the genius of Saucroft to last.'’— Macau- 
lay: fftst. Eng., ch. x. 

an om aUus ly, adv. [Eng. anomalous; 
• ly.\ In aa anomalous manner. 

*‘Eve was not solemnly begotten, but suddenly framed 
and anomalously proceeded from Adam ."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, tak. v., ch. v. 

an om a ly, s. [In Ger. & Fr. anomalie; 
Sp. anonudia, anomalidad. From Gr. dv<, oga- 
Aia (andmalia) — unevenness, irregularity, 
deviation from rule ; di'utgaAos ( undma/os ) =■ 
uneven, irregular; a, dr, priv., and 6ga\os 
( homalos ) = even, smooth ; 6 got (homos) = one 
and the same.J [Anomalous.] 

A* Ordinary Language : 

Gni, : Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

** As Professor Owen has remarked, there is no 

S rents'* anomaly in nature than a bird that cannot 
y." — D irui‘n : Origin of Species, ch. v. 

"The truth is that the dispensing power was a great 
anomaly in politic*.‘l~Jtfacau?ay . Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

B. Technically : 

1. Astron. : The deviation in a planets 
course from the aphelion or apogee. It is of 
two kinds, the true and the mean anomaly. 
The true is that which actually takes place. 
The mean is the angular motion which would 
have been performed had the motion in angle 
been uniform instead of the motion in area. 
(Herschel : Astron., 5th ed., § 499.) 

.Jsfron, Excentric Anomaly ; “ An auxiliary 
angle employed to abridge the calculations 
connected with the motion of a planet or 
comet in an elliptic orbit. If a circle be 
drawn, having its centre coincident with that 
of the ellipse, and a diameter equal to the 
transverse (major) axis of the latter ; and if 
from this axis a perpendicular be drawn through 
the true place of the body in the ellipse to 
meet the circumference of the circle, then the 
excentric anomaly will be the angle formed 
by a line drawn from the point where the per- 
pendicular meets the circle, to the centre, with 
the longer diameter of the ellipse." (Hind.) 

Describe the circle a b c n, so that its centre 
l shall coincide with that of the ellipse, 
a e c f, in which the planet p moves, and its 
diameter a c be = the longer axis of the 
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ellipse. Let s be the position of the sun in 
one of the foci of the ellipse, then a is that of 
the planet when in perihelion, and c that 
which it occupies when in aphelion. Join 
p s, then the angle PHLis the true anomaly. 
Proximity to the sun made the planet travel 
more quickly at a than at c. If the rate had 
been uniform, it would nnt have reached p. 
Let it be supposed that it would have been 
only at e, then a s e is its mean anomaly. Let 
fall p n a perpendicular to a c from p ; pro- 
duce it in the other direction to b in the cir- 
cumference of the circle ; join b l, then alb 
is the excentric anomalj In calculating the 
motion of the moon, the earth is supposed to 
be at s, as it is also held to be when inquiry is 
made into the apparent course of the sun 
through the ecliptic. 

2. Music : A small deviation from a perfect 
interval, in tuning instruments with fixed 
notes ; a temperament. 


&n-o-me -an$, an-o-mce -ans, s. pi. [Gr. 
d vopoios (a nomoios) = unlike : dr (an), priv., 
ami ogoios (homoios)= like.) 

Church Hist.: A sect who are reported to 
have held that Christ was a created being, 
and possessed of a nature unlike that of God. 
Their leader was Eunomius, secretary to 
iEtius. He was made Bishop of Cyzicmn 
in A.D. 360, and died about 394. The Ano- 
meaas were considered extreme Arians. They 
were condemned by the Semi- Arians at the 
Council of Selencia in A.D. 359, but they soon 
afterwards retaliated at the Council or Synod 
of Constantinople. 

an-6-mI-a, s, [Gr. avo/uoios (anomoios) = 
unlike ( Woodward) \ drogla (anomia) = lawless- 
ness (Owen).] A genus of molluscs belonging 
to the Ostreidaj, or Oyster family. They are 
found attached to oyster and other shells, and 
frequently acquire the form of the surface 
with which they are in contact. They are not 
eatable. In 1875 Tate estimated the known 
recent species at twenty, and the fossil thirty- 
six, the latter from the Oolite upwards. The 
A. Ephippium is the saddle -shell. It i^ a 
beautifully thin and elegantly waved shell. 
It inhabits the British seas. 

an-d-mi -i dae, $■ pi- [From the typical 
genus Anomia (q.v.).] A family of Con eh i- 
ferous Molluscs, recently separated from Os- 
treidie. Tate includes under it the genera 
Anomia, Placunomia, Placuna, Carolia, Placu- 
nopsis, and Placenta. 

frn'-o-mite, s. [From Eng. anomia (q.v.), and 
~ite.) A fossil anomia. 

jln-om-o-don' ti-a, s. pL [Gr. dvogos (aao- 
moi)= irregular : d, "priv., ronos (uomos)=. . . 
law, and 56 ou? (odous), gen it 66 octos (odontos) 
= a tooth.] 

Palccont. : In Professor Owen’s classification, 
the fifth order of the class Reptilia, or Reptiles. 
He includes under it two families, Dieyno- 
dontia and Cryptodontia. 

&n-6-mce an§, [Anomeans.) 

&n-om-ur'-a, $. pi. [Gr. avogos (anomos)= 
without law*; ovpd (oura) — tail.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Decapod Crustaceans, 
intermediate between Macrnraand Bracliyura, 
differing from the former in the absence of an 
abdominal fan-shaped fin, as also of natatory 
feet ; and from the latter in general possess- 
ing appendages attached to the penultimate 
segment of their abdomen. The sub-order is 
divided into the families Pagnridfp, Hippidse, 
Raninidae, Homolidae, and Dromiidae (q.v.). 
Its best knowui representatives are the Hermit 
Crabs (Paguridae). 

an om-ur’-al, &n om-ur'-ous, a. [Mod. 
Lat. anomur(tt) ; - al , -ows.) Belonging to, 
characteristic of, or resembling the Anomura 

(q.v.)- 

5n om-y, s. [Gr. dvogia (anomia) = lawless- 
ness ; d, priv., and rogos ( nomos ) = law.) 
Breach or violation of law ; lawlessness. 

** If sin be good, and Just. and lawful, it is no more 
evil, it is uo aid, ao artOmy. "— Bramhall against 
Hobbes 

a non 1 , *a-no'on, adv , [A.S. on = in ; an = 

” one. Junius, Horne Tooke, &c., supply 
minute, and make anon mean primarily “in 
one minute." Webster believes it should be 
in continuation, in extension, applied first to 
extension in measure, and then by analogy to 
time. He quotes the Saxon Chronicle, A.D. 
1022, where it is stated that a fire “ weax on 
lengthe up an on to tliam wolene,” which he 
freely renders, “increased in continuation to 
the clouds.” See also, he adds, A.D. 1127. 
Morris brings anon lrom A.S. anane, onane - 
in one moment. (Af/iferafirc Poems, Gloss.) 
In Bosworths A.S. Diet, anon is = singly, 
and on-an = in one, once for all, continually.) 

1. Quickly, speedily, at once, in a short 
time. 

** And hastily for the Provost, th.vy sent 
He cAiue anoon, withoute Urying.” 

Chaucer C. T., 15,027-28. 

H Anon, sir — Immediately, presently, sir; 
or as the phrase now ig, “ Cuming, sir,” was 
the customary answer of waiters in the Eliza- 
bethan age, when called to attend on a guest. 
(Wares.) 

" Like a call without Anon, sir, 

Ur a question without an answer." 

Il'iffa Recreations, elga. T. 7. 


2. At other times. (Opposed to sometimes.) 

" Full forty days he pass'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon iu shady; vale, each night, 

Or harbour'd in oue cave, is not reveal'd.” 

Milton: P. R., bk. L 

Ever and anon: Every now and then. 

* anon right, adv. Immediately, at once. 

a-no'-na, s. [Corrupted from the Malay 
ma noa, * pronounced, in the Banda Islands, 
menona.) 

Bot, : The typical genus of the order of 
plants called Anonacea?, or Anonads. It con- 
tains the Custard Apple (A. squamosa), the 
Sour-sop (A. muricata), the Bullock’s Heart 
(.4. reticulata), and the Cherimolia (A. cheri- 
moHa), &c. The seat of the genus is properly 
the warmer parts of America, but the species 
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now named are cultivated in India, where the 
Custard Apple is called Sectaphul (that is. Sec- 
tas fruit), and the Bullock’s Heart, Ramphul, 
that is, Ramas fruit. A. palnstris is the cork- 
wood of Jamaica. A species of Anona grew’ in 
Britain during the Eocene period, its seeds 
being found fossil in the Loudon clay of 
Sheppey. The seeds of A. squamosa are highly 
acrid and poisonous. Pow’dered and mixed 
with flour made from grain (Cicer arietinum), 
they are used by the natives of India for 
washing their hair, lu Brazil corks are made 
from the Toot of A. palustris , and the light 
white wood of A. syhatica is employed by 
turners; whilst the fruit of the last-named 
species is eaten at desserts. 

Sn-o-na’-^e-ae (Mod. Lat.), a-no-n&ds 
(Eng.), s. pi. [From the typical genus Anona 
(q. v.).j An order of exogenous plants classed 
by Lind ley nuder his Ranales, or Ranal 
Alliance. They have six petals, hypogynous- 
stamina generally indefinite in number, nu- 
merous ovaries, and a many-carpelled, suc- 
culent, or dry fruit, and alternate simple leaves 
without stipules. They are trees or shrubs 
occurring in the tropics of both hemispheres. 
In 1S46 Lindley estimated the know’ll species 
at 300. Most have a powerful aromatic taste 
and smell, and the flowers of some are highly 
fragrant. Some have a succulent and eatable 
fruit, [Anona.) 

£n-6 na’-ceous, a. [Anonace^:.] Pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or closely resembling 
the Anonaceas (q.v.). 

* an on'-der (Eng. £ Scotch), * an on er, 
* &n-und er (Scotch), prep. [A.S. an = in; 
onder= Eng. under.] Under. 

" Ther nis aoa betere anonder sunne.” 

King Horn {E. E. TJ, 667 
" Thea the Bible emt/Mrfcr bis arm took he.” 

Bogg : Mountain Bard, p. 19. 

* a-nont', * an ond e, * on-ond e, * &n- 

end eyprep. [Anend.] Opposite to, level with. 

" Bere thyn ost a->iou< thy hreste. 

Iu a box that ys hoDeste." 

Instructions for Parish Priests (ed. Peacock), 1,962. 

S.n-6-nym, s. [Anonymous.] 

1, One who remains anouymous, 

2. A pseudonym. 

an-on'-ym-al, a. [Anonymous ] 

an-on-ym'-l-ty, S. [In Dan. anonymttet.l 
[Anonymous.] The state of being anonymous ; 
anonymousness, anonymity. 

t an on-y mos-i-ty, s. [Trom Gr. ai-wiv 
pos (anonnmos ) ; Eng. snffix -ity, from Lat. 
-itas, J The state of being anonymous ; anooy- 
monsness, anonymity. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, heVe, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule’ full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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an-on'-y-mous, a. [In Sw. anonym; Fr. 

' anonyme; Sp. & Ital. anonimo; Purt. anony- 
mo. From Gr. d»wu/*o? ( andnumos ) : (an), 

priv., and ovofxa. (mama) = name.] 

* 1. Which haa not received a name, imply- 
ing, however, that one will yet be attached to it. 
•'These animalcules serve also (or food to another 
anonymous iusect of tbe waters."— Ray. 

2. Intentionally nameless. Used- 
la) Of the authorship of verbal statements, 
writings, publications, Ac. 

" # . anonymous letters."— Macaulay : Hist. 

Eng., ch. *11. 

(b) Of writers not appending their names to 
their literary productions ; of benevolent men 
withholding their names when they give 
charity. 

•’The combatants on both aides were generally an- * 
onymout.'"— Macaulay Uist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

•‘Nearly a hundred years have passed since an 
anonymous benefactor founded in France a pri 26 for 
virtue."— Daily News, 3rd August. 1878. 

an-on'-y-mous ly, culo. [Eng. anonymous ; 

' .ly,] with no name attached to it. 

•*. . . the edition published anonymously . . 
—Scoff.' William and Helen. 

an on-y mous ness, s. (Eng. anonymous; 

* -ness.] The state of being anonymous ; anon- 
ymity, anonymosity. 

* a-no on, adv. [Anon.] 

An op lo-the re, s. [Anoplotherium.] The 
English name — 

(1.) Spec. : Of the Anoplotherium commune. 

**, . . 'the aquatic cloven-hoofed animal which 

Cuvier has called Anoplothere. '—Owen . Brit. Foss. 
Mammals and Birds (1846), p. xviii. 

(2.) Gen. : Of auy fossil mammal belonging 
to the same family. 

Cervine A noplothere : Dichobune Cerinnum. 
[Dichobune, Anoplothere.] 

An op-lo-ther -i-dse, s. pi [Anoplo- 
therium.] A family of mammals belonging 
to the order Paehydermata. All are extinct. 
[Anoplotherium. j 

An-op- 16 -ther -l-um, s. [From Gr. iv (an), 
priv., on-Aot/ (hoplon) = a weapon, and tfqptoi' 
(therion) = beast. "Unarmed beast." The 
name refers to the absence of such natural 
weapons as tusks, long and sharp, canine teeth, 
horns or claws.) The appellation given by 
Cuvier to a genus of hoofed quadrupeds found 
in the middle Eocene gypsnm of the Paris 
basin. It is the type of the family Anoplo- 
theridfe (q.v.). A curious peculiarity of the 
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Anoplotherium genus, shared only by man, is 
that the incisors and canine teeth were so 
equally developed that they formed one un- 
broken series with the premolars and true 
molars. The A. commune was about four and 
a-half feet long, or with the tail, eight feet. 
It ia found not merely in the vicinity of Paris, 
hut also in the contemporary Eocene strata of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. [Anoplo- 
there.) (Owen: Brit. Foss. Mamm. & Birds, 
pp. 432-439.) 

An op lo-thcr'-oid, a. & s. [From Eng., 
Ac., anoplotherium (q.v.), and Gr. tl 6o? ( eidos ) 
= form.] 

1. As adjective (Palceont.) : Resembling the 
Anoplotherium. 

2. As substantwe (Palront.): An animal re- 
sembling the Anoplotherium 

in op lur -fl, s. pi [Gr. av (aa), priv.; ottAov 
( hoplon) = a "tool. # a weapon, arms ; 

oi»pa (oara) = tail. Having unarmed tails.] 

ZooL : An aberrant order of insects, some- 
times termed from their parasitic habits 
Parasitica or Epizoa. They have six legs, no 
wings, and either two simple eyes or none. 
They undergo no proper metamorphosis, 
though there is a ccrtaiu semi-transformation 


when they shed their akins. They are para- 
sitic upon mammals and birds, and are gene- 
rally termed lice. There are two sub-orders : 
(1) Haustellata, or Rhynchota, having a mouth 
with a tubular, very short tlesliy liaustelluin. 
and (2) Mandibulata, or Mallophaga, iu which 
the mouth is provided with two horny man- 
dibles. 

An op-sy, s. [Gr. av (an), priv. , and wv// (ops) 
— the eye ] 

Med.: Absence of sight, want of vision; 
blindness. 

An-6-rex-y, s. [In Fr. anorexie ; Port. 
anorexia; Gr. avope^ia (anorexia): av (an), 
priv., and 6p<r£is ( orexis )— a longing or yearn- 
ing after anything; opryw (orego)=to reach, 
to stretch out ] 

Med. : Want of appetite. 

t a nor'-mal, a. [In Fr. a norma?.] [Abnor- 
mal.] 

* an-or'ne, * an-our'ne, v.t. [Lat. atforno.] 
To adorn. (Scotch.) 

“ Thar lyfe ilium ynt aud anomic clnr»." 

Douglas : Virgil, 188, 24. 

an-orth -1C, a. [Gr. av (an), priv., and op0c? 
(orthos) — straight . . . right, as a right 

angle.) Irregular; abnormal. 

Crystallogr. : A term applied to all crystals 
which do not belong to the more regular sys- 
tems, i.e., which do not fall under the cubical, 
the pyramidal, the rhombohedral, the pris- 
matic, or the oblique systems. (Phillips: 
Min., ed. 1852, p. 9.) The Anorthic is called 
also the Triclinic, the Doubly Oblique, and 
the Totarto-prismatic system. [Triclinic.] 
(See Dana’s Min., 5th ed. 1875, p. xxvi.) 

An orth'-Ite, s. [In Ger. anorth it, From Gr. 
av (an), priv , and dpflos (orthos) =■ direct, 
straight; suff. -ite. So named in 1823 by 
Rose from its “anortbic," or what, would 
now he called triclinic, crystals.] [Anorthic. J 
A mineral placed by Dana under his Fel- 
spar group of Unisilicates. Anorthite occurs 
crystallised or massive. Its hardness is 6—7 ; 
sp. gr. 2 ’66—2 -78 ; lustre of ordinary faces 
vitreous, of cleavage planes inclining to pearly 
colour, white, grayish, or reddish. It is 
transparent or translucent, has a conchoidal 
fracture, and is brittle. Composition : Silica. 
41'7S to 47*63 ; alumina, 28*63 to 37*5 ; lime. 

8 28 to 19 11 ; magnesia, 0 29 to 5*87 ; sesqni- 
oxide of iron, *07 to 4 0 ; potassa 0 25 to 6 58 ; 
soda, 0*27 to 3 35 ; and water, 0*31 to 5 03. 
The varieties recognised by Dana are (1) Anor 
thite proper, which occurs in Italy among the 
old lavas of Monte Somma, at Mount Vesuvius, 
and on the isle of Procida. It has been called 
also Cliristianite and Biotine. Tliiorsite is 
the same species from the plain of Thiorsa, 
near Ilecla, in Iceland. (2) Indianite, from 
India. (3) Amphodelite, from Finland and 
Sweden, called also Lepolite. It includes 
Latrobite, from Labrador, and apparently 
Tankite from Norway. Besides these, Linseite 
and Sundvikite are altered Anorthite. Dana 
numbers Cyclopite, Barsowite, and Bytownite 
as if they too were not properly distinct from 
Anorthite. 

An-orth '-6- scope, s. [Gr. av (an), priv. ; 
opdo<: (orthos) — straight ; ar*07rew (skopeo) = to 
look at ] 

Optics: An instrument for producing a par- 
ticular kind of optical illusion by means of 
two opposite disks rotating rapidly. The 
hinder disk, which is transparent, has certain 
distorted figures painted upon it. The other 
one, which is in front of that now described, 
is opaque, but is pierced with a number of 
narrow slits, through which the figures on the 
disk behind it may be viewed. 

an-o^-mi-a, s. [From Gr. av (an), priv., and 
barfxr) ( osme ) = smell.] 

Med : Absence of the sense of smell. When 
it exists, which is but rarely, it is a congenital 
defect, or arises from disease or from the sub- 
jection of the olfactories to strong stimuli. 

1 an-ds-tom-6 -sis, s. [Anastomosis.] 

an os -tom us, s. [From Gr. d»w (ono) = 
above, and or 6p.a (stoma) ~ the inouth.] A 
genus of fishes belonging to the Salmon family. 

an oth -er (Eng.), an-ith er (Scotch), a. A 
aih'.’ [Eng. an, other; A.S. an = one, and 
other.] [Other.] 


A. .4s adjective : 

1. Not the same; different. 

*• But my servant Caleb, because he had another 
spirit with him . . ." — Eumb. xlv. 24 

" When the soul is beaten from its station, and the 
mounds of virtue are broken down, it becomes quite 
another thing from what it was before."— Bout h. 

2. One in addition ; one more. 

•' Have ye another brother 7"— Oen. xlill. 7. 

3. Any other. 

*• Discover not a secret to another. "— Prov. xxv. 9. 

4 Not one’s self. 

•• Let another man praise thee, and not tlilue own 
mouth.''— Prov. xxvii.2. 

5. It is sometimea used when the two 
entities compared belong to different cate- 
gories, whereas in its more normal senses 
another implies that they are of the same kind. 
“ 1 am the Lord : that Is my name : and my glory 
will I not give to another, neither my pra>se to graven 
images ." — Isa alii. 8. 

* B. .4$ ad p. : Otherwise. 

** 1 Bi Mary.' quoth the tnensklul. 'me thyuk Lit 
another.' " Str Gawnync (ed. Morns). 1.268. 

IT (1) One to another, or one another (Eng.) = 
ane anither (Scotch), is used reciprocally 
" This la my commandment, That ye love one 
another.”— John xv. 12. 

" There has beea mony a blytho birliug— for death 
and drlnk-drai uing are near neighbours to , me anither . 

— Scott: Bride of Lammertnoor, ch. xxiii. 

(2) You’re another: The tu qnaque of the 
uneducated classes. Davies gives an example 
from Udal : Roister Doister , iii. 5. 

* another gaines, a. Of another kind. 

" If my father had not plaid the hasty fool. I mlj'bt 
have had anothergaines husband than Dametas. — 
Sidney. 

* another- gates, s. Of another kind. 
[Other-o ates.] 

“Aud his bringing up annther-gates marriage than 
such a uiuiiou/’ — Lyty : Mother Bombie, i. 

*' A good report maketh the bones fat, saith Solo- 
mon : and that. I weeu. is anothergates manner, than 
to make the faco shine.'— Bp. Sanderson: Sermons. 

•* Hudibras, about to enter 
Upon anothergates adventure." 

Butler : Hudib., m. 428. 

* another-gness, a. (Corrupted from 
another-guise.) [Eng. another, and Fr. guise — 
manner, way, corresponding in meaning to 
the Eng. A A.S. wise appended to a word, as 
likewise.) Of another kind. (Vulgar.) 

“Oh Hocus! where art thou? It used to go in 
another-yuess manner in thy time."— Arbuthnot. 

another-guise, a. [Another-gcess.) 


i-not-ta, s. [Arnotto.] 

* An-o -ven, adv. [A.S. an = on, and ufo. n — 
up, above, high.] Above. 

“ And settb hit on his 1 i werde, 

Anoucn at thau orde." 


* a nou me ment, s . [Anorne.] Ornament 

•’ The hous and the anoumemente * he hyghtled togeder.* 
A tl iterative Forms ; Cleanness (ed. Morris), 1,290. 


* a-n^-’e, v.t. [Old form of Annoy (q.v.).] 
To hurt. 

“ Who badde fouw spirits of tempest 
That power ban to aoyen land and see. 

Bothe north and south, and also west and est, 
Anoyen neyther londe, see. ne tree?" 

Chaucer: C. T.. 4.913-14. 

an'-ste, s. pi [Tbe pL of Lat. aasa = a handle, 
a haft. ] 

Astron. Auscp of Saturn’s ring: The pro- 
jections or arms of the ring on eacb side of the 
globe of tbe planet. (Hind.) They were so 
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called by Galileo and other early astronomers 
froi« their resembling to the eye of one looking 
at them through the imperfectly-constructed 
telescopes of that period, tbe handles of a 
pot or other utensil. 

An sar. An sar I-an,s. [Arab.] A helper, 
an auxiliary ; spec., one of the inhabitants of 


boil, ; pout, jd\Vl; cat, 9CU, chorus, fjhin, bench; go, gem: thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-tion. -sion, -tioun - shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -ceous, -cious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = hcl, d§I. 
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ansate— answerable 


Mecca who befriended Mahomet when he fled 
thither from Mecca, A.D. 622. 

•• Hi» braveetdlaciples . . . aoaemhled round his 

person ; and th« equal, though various, merit of the 
Moslems was thstiuguiabed by tha names of Molui- 
geriaua uid .fnian; the fugitives of Mecca and the 
auxili&riesof Alediua."— Gibbon: Decline & Fall, ch.l. 

&n'-8ate, An-sa-ted, a. [Lat. ansatus = 
having a handle; from ansa = a handle. I 
Furnished with a handle 
or handles. 


fTn] 


ansated cross (crux 
ansafa), s. The handled 
Tau crosa, uniformly 
found in the hands of 
the old Egyptian deities, 
being regarded a3 the 
symbol of life. It was 
called in Coptic ankh=. 
life. (Cooper : Archaic 
Diet.) 

anse, s. [Lat. a>wa = a handle.] One of the 
handles of a cannon. 
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&n- ser, s. [Lat. anser; Ger. gans; O.H Ger 
kans ; Eng. gander , goose; Gr. \yv (chen) ; 
Sansc. Aansu.J 

1. Zool.: A genus of Natatorial or Swim 
ming hirds, the typical one of the aub-family 
Anserinse. It contains the geese. Several 
species are found in the United States continu- 
ously or as winter visitors. [Goose. 1 

t 2. Astron. : A portion of the constellation 
called by Hevelius Vulpecula et Anser (the 
Fox and Goose). It belongs to tha northern 
hemisphere, is placed over the Eagle, imme- 
diately under the star Albireo, or /3 Cygni. 
with a little one called the Arrow between. 
It is rarely met with in modern star- maps 

&n'-ser-a-ted, a. [Lat. anser = goose ; Eng. 
-ated. ] 

Heraldry. An anserated cross is one with 
its extremities shaped like the heads of lions, 
eagles, or similar animals. 

*n* -ser-e§, s. pi. [The pL of Lat. anser = a 
goose.] The third of Linnaeus's six orders of 
Birds. The species are characterised hy smooth 
beaks, broadest at the point, covered witli 
smooth skin, and denticulated. The toea are 
web-footed. The tibiae are short and com- 
pressed. It includes the birds now called 
Natatores, or Swimmers. [Natatores.] 

an-ser-I'-nse, s. pi [Anser.] A sub-family 
of Anatidse (Lacks), containing the Geese. 

&n ser ine, a. [Lat. anserinus.] Pertaining 
to the An seres, or Geese ; resembling a goose ; 
framed on the model of a goose ; after the 
manner of a goose. 

", . . a flattened heak like that at a duck, which 
ii used In the anserine manner to extract insects and 
worm* from the mud." — Owtn; Clauific. of the Mam- 
malia (1353). p. 27. 

• an'-seyne, s. [Enseinyie.] 

■ an-slaight (gh silent), s. [Onslaught.] 
An onslaught, an attack, an affray. 

*’ I do remember yet that anslaight, thou wast beaten, 

And flt J it before the hutler." 

Beaumont <£ Fletcher ; Mont. Thomat, ii. 2. 

an' swer ( w sileut), * an'-swere, * an- 
swer en; and swere (Eng.), * an swir 
(Scotch),\w silent), v.t. 61 i . [A.iS. answarian, 
andswarian, andswerian — to answer; and, in- 
separate prep, like Gr. amt (anti), denoting 
01 'position in reply, in return ; and swaran - 
to answer, cognate with swerian — to swear. 
[Swear.] In Sw. svara, and in Dan. si'ure 
and ansvare = to answer.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To reply to a question formally put to 
one. (In this and some of the following senses 
answer may be followed by an objective of the 
person replied to, by an objective of the com- 
munication made, or by hoth together.) 

"And ho him answered e modi and bold." 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Morris), 2,728. 

"The baptism of John, was it from heaven or of 
men ! answer me,"— Mari xL SO. 

“But he answered her not a word."— Matt. it. 23. 

(See also the example under No. 3.) 

U In the authorised version of Scripture the 
expression occurs, " answered him and said." 

"And Peter a oxtered Aim and »aul, . . ."—Matt 
xiv. 28. 

2. To reply to a statement of facts, or an 
argument, whether given forth verbally, in 


writing, or hy means of the press. Spec., to 
attempt in whole or in part to refute it. 

** Thi» reasoning was not and could not be answered.’ 
— Macaulay; Hitt. Eng., eh. xiv. 

3. To reply to ao accusation ; to endeavour 
.to rebut it. 

"And the high priest arose and said unto him, 
A nswerest thou nothing? What is it which these 
witness against thee V—Matt. xxvi, 82. 

4. To sing in alternate parts, or in any other 
way to alternate with another person in what 
he or she is saying or doing. 

"And tha women answered, one another as they 
played, and said. Saul hath slain his thousaads, wad 
David his ten thousands. " — 1 5am. xviii. 7. 

(Apparently one choir sung “ Saul hath alain 
his thousands," and a second one finished the 
sentence by adding M And David his ten 
thousands. *') 

** With piercing shrieks hie hitter fate she moans. 

While the sad father answers groans with groans." 

Pope : Homers Iliad, bk. xxii., 514, 515. 
"So spake the mournful dame : her matrons hear. 

Sigh hack her sighs, and answer tear with tear." 

Ibid., 662. 661 

5. To soIvp an arithmetical, mathematical, 
or other question or problem proposed to one. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make, a suitabla return for anything 
said or done. Thus, to answer a prayer or 
lietition is, if it be deemed right, to grant 
what it solicits ; to answer the door-hell is to 
go and ascertain who has rung it, and wliat 
hia object is in visiting the house ; to answer 
a legitimate claim on one's purse ia to pay it ; 
to answer an evil doer or evil deeds is tn 
punish him or them ; to answer an enemy's 
fire in battle ia to fire back at him. 

” Thou calledst in trouble, and I delivered thee ; 
1 answered thee in the secret place of thunder."— 
Ps Ixxxl. 7. 

"I the Lord will answer him hy myself. And I will 
set my face against that man. and will make him a 
■Igm aud a proverb, and will cut him off from the midst 
of my people.”— Kzek. xiv. 7, 8. 

2. To stand accountable for; to incur the 
iK*nalty of. 

"Shall he that con ten doth with the Almighty In- 
struct him * he that reproveth Ood, let him anstoer 
it. — Job xL 2. 

" 7u thine own person answer thy abuse." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1L L 
"... who studies day and night 

To answer all the debt he owaa imta you, 

Even with the bloody payments of your deaths." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV. i. 3. 

" Let his neck answer lor it. if there Is any martial 
law in the world." — Ibid., Henry V. 

3. To be suitable for ; to be capable of being 
employed for ; tn serve for. 

" . . money ansieereth all thingx" — Eccl. i. It. 

4. To correspond to or with. 

"Weapons must needs be dangerous things If they 
answered the bulk of so produrian* a person." — Swift : 
Gulliver t Travels. 

*' Still follow Sense, of er'ry art the soul. 

Parts answ'ring parts shall slide into a whole." 

Pope : Moral Essays. Epistle IV., 65, 66. 

5. To be opposed t.o, to face. 

" Fire answers fire ; and, hv their palv heams. 

Each battle sees the other's umber'd face " 

Shakeso. ; Henry V. ; Chorus. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Literally : 

I. To reply verbally, or in writing, to a 
question, a call, a summons, a judicial charge, 
a petition, or a prayer. 

“And ha aald unto him. Thou hast answered right 
. . ."—Luke x. 28. 

"The Lord called Samuel, and he answered. Here am 
I.”— 1 Sam. iii. 4. 

"Then Paul stretched forth tha hand, and answered 
for himself."— Art* xxvi. 1. 

'* But there was no voice, nor any that answered."— 
1 Kings xviii. 06. 

*[ In the English Bible the expression 
*' answered and said ” ia common. 

*' But ha answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother? aud who axe my brethren?*'— 
JUatt. xii. 48. 

Once it is used anomalously, in the sense of 
made a slo foment, no question having preceded 
it ; " The kingarrswemf and said unto Daniel " 
(Dan. ii. 26). Daniel had not previously to 
this addressed the king. (See also Acts v. 8.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To reply to any of these by deeds rather 
than words. 

"... and the Ood that answereth hy fire, let him 
be God "—1 Kings xviii. 24 

2. To speak for, to vindicate, to witness for, 

"So shall my righteousness answer for me in time to 
come."— Oen. xxx. 33. 

“I have ever been of opinion, that, if a book can't 
answer for itself to the puolic, 'tis to no sort of purpose 
for its author to do It."— Pope Letter to the Hon. J. C. 
(1711). 


3. To be held responsible for, to be liable 
for, to be accountable for ; to satisfy any de- 
mands which justice may make concerning 
(one's actions). 

" Those many had not dared to do evil. 

If the first mao that did tb' edict infringe, 

Had answer'd for bis deed.*' 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Meat., iL 2. 

4. To be suitable for, to serve for, to succeed. 

"... tha trial in great quantities doth not answer 
the trial in small ; and so deceiveth many."— Bacon. 

"Jason followed her counsel, whereto, when the 
event had answered, ho again demanded the fleece.”— 
Kaleigh. 

5. To correspond to or with. 

" Dol Hear me, good madam : 

Your loss Is as yourself, great ; and yoa bear It 
As answering to the weight." 

Shakesp. . Antony and Cleopatra, v. 2. 

. " As in water lace answsreth to face, so the heart of 

man to man."— Prov. xxril. 19. 

6. To sound in return, as in the case of the 
response from an echo. 

"The wood* shall answer, and their echo riug." 

Pope : Pastorals ; Sum ncr, 16. 

7. To vibrate to the touch, or otherwise act 
reciprocally to. 

'* Say, do'st thou yet tha Roman harp command? 

Do tha strings answer to thy noble hand ?" 

Dryden. 

an'- swer, * an'-swere, * an-swar, 

* and’-swere,(i" silent), s . [A.S. andswaru. 
In Sw. & Dan. spar.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : A reply to a question, command, 
call, entreaty, address, or argument. 

“ Eflt] this aTjdrwrre, bro ot gun. 

Mayses forth sad Aaron " 

Story of Gen. and Exod. led. Morris), 3,081, 8,082. 

" So watth al samen her answar soght." 

Alliterative Poems ; Pearl (ed Morris), 517. 

" Now advise, aad set- what answer 1 shall return to 
him that sent ma."— 2 5am. xxiv. 13. 

2. Specially: 

(a) A reply to a legal accusation againat 
one. (B., Law.) 

" At my first answer no man stood with mo, hut all 
mec forsook me."— 2 Tim. U. 16. 

( b ) A reply in an oral debate to the allega- 
tions of an opponent, or a publication in reply 
to another publication. 

(c) The solution of an arithmetical question 
nr a geometrical problem, the former at least 
being generally proposed in the form of a 
question. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A return for anything said or done. 

"... the answer was given by a volley of mus- 
ketry." — Darwin Voyage round the World, ch. iv 

2. One thing produced hy another ; an 
effect tie wed as proceeding from a certain 
specified cause. 

"Contraction ia an answer to stimulus " — Todd A 
Bowman ; Physiol. Anat., vol. 3., p. 174 

3. Account to he rendered to justice. 

" He’ll call you to so hot an answer for it. 

That you shall chide your trespass." 

• Shakesp ; Henry T., iL L 

4. The reverberated sound of an echo. 

B. Technically (Law) : The formal defence 
made by an accused person against the 
charge brought against him, or the formal 
reply of one side in a lawsuit to the allegations 
of the other. Also the appearance for such , 
defence. (Ayliffe's Parergon, and other au- 
thorities.) 

t answer-jobber, s. One who makes a 
business of writing answers. 

" What distrusts me from having any thing to do 
with answer-jobbers is, that they have no conscienca." 
—Swift. 

an*-swer-a-ble (w silent), a. [Eng. answer ; 

-able.] 

1. That to which a more or less satisfactory 
answer can be given. 

2. Responsible, liabla to be called to account 
for, liable for. 

" Por the treaty of Dover the king himself Is chiefly 
answerable."— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. ii. 

3. Correspondent, aimilar, like. 

" It was hut such a likeness as an imperfect glass 
dntbgive; answerable enough in some features and 
colours, hut erring lu others. '—Sidney. 

4. Proportionate to, commensurate to or 
with. 

"... and twenty cubits was the length, and tha 
height in the breadth was five cubits, answerable to 
the hangings of the court." — Exod. xxxviiL 16. 

5. Suitable. 

. . It wo* a viotent commencement, and thon 
shall see an answerable sequestration." — Shakesp. t 
Othello. 1. 3. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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M If answerable »tyle I can obtain 
Of uiy celestial patroness." J l ill on. 

6. Equal, sufficient to meet. 

"There be no kings whose means »re answerable 
onto other men's desires."— Raleigh. 

ao'-Bwer-a-ble-neas (w silent), s. [Eng. 
anmerable; -ness.] The quality of being 
answerable. 

" To shew therefore the correspondency and antwer- 
ablenett which is between this bridegroom and lus 
spouse,'' &LC.—Harmar : Transl. of Beza, p. 196. 

An’-swer-a-bl^ (w silent), adv. [Eng. 
answerable ; -ly.] Proportionally, correspond- 
ingly. 

" It bears light sorts Into the atmosphere to a greater 
or lesser height, anwemftly to the greater or lesser 
intenseness of the heat." — Woodward. 

an'-swered ( w ailent), pa. par. k a. [See 
ANSWER, v.] 

an -swer-er (w ailent), s. [Eag. answer; -er. ] 
One who answers to a question, or who Replies 
iu a controversial manner to a writing or pub- 
lication. 

"I know your mind, and I will satisfy It: neither 
will I do it like a niggardly answerer, going no further 
than the bounds of the question."— Sidney. 

" It is very unfair in any writer to employ Ignorance 
and malice together, because it gives hia antwerer 
douhle work."— Swift. 


an’-swer-irig, *an’-swer-yng (u> ailent), 
pr. par., a k s. [Answer, v.] 

" Dlacret sche was In annoeryng alway.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 15 , 463 . 


. . while all the Greeks around 
With answering sighs return'd the plaintive sound,'' 
Pope : Bomert Iliad, hk. iv., 184, 195. 
"... for an answering sign. 

That the good Cross doth hold its lofty place 
Within Valencia still.'' 

Hemans : Siege of Fafencia. 


an'-swer-less ( w silent), a. [Eog. answer; 
suffix -Jess.] Without an answer, either as 
uot yet having been replied to, or as not 
cajiable of being answered. (Byron.) 

&nt, * aunt, * &mt, * am'-et, * em -et, 
em -met, s. [According to Junius, the Eog. 
word ant is derived from Eng. emmet, A.S. 
ccmette ; Trench considering the successive 
ateps of the process to have been emmet, emet, 
amet, amt, and ant. ( Trench : Eng. Past and 
Present, pp. 19S to 200.) A.S. cemete, ccmette, 
cemetta, cemytta, emete, emette ; Ger. awei-se.] 

1. Ord. Lang . £ Entom. : The name given to 
certain small, hut singularly intelligent and 
iudustrious insects well known in this and 
other lands. They are classed by naturalists 
under Heterogyna, the first tribe of acu- 
leated Hymenoptera. Ants live in society 
like the more common species of wasps and 
bees. Lika them also, their polity consists of 
three kinds of individuals, males, femsles, and 
neuters, the last-named being probtfhly abor- 
tively-formed females. The males are winged 
during the whole course of their existence, 
the females only during the pairing season, 
ami tha neuters not at all. The males and 
females meet not on the ground, but in the 
air. Soon afterwards the males, which cannot 
do much for themselves, having neither stings 
nor even mandibles, perish of cold or other 
hardships. The females, on the contrary, 
immediately after meeting with the other sex 
in the air, lose or actually pull otT their wings, 
are found by neuters, and become the object 
of their tender care. The neuters are the 
most numerous class of ants, and do nearly 
the. whole work of the community. Specially, 
they carry the eggs, the larvae, and the cocoons 
from place to place in the nest, as the 
temperature and moisture vary ; they feed 
the larvae with liquid disgorged from the 
stomach, snd besides open the cocoona for 
them when they are ready to emerge as per- 
fect insects. Hence the neuters are sometimes 
called workers or nurse-ants. Sir John Lub- 
hock saya that ants can distinguish colors, 
being particularly sensitive to violet. They 
have very delicato smell, hut apparently no 
hearing. The different species present curious 
analogies to the earlier stages of human 
progress— the hunting and pastoral, and 
even the agricultural — as has heen noted 
by several authorities. There are various 
genera ami species ot ants, differing in habits 
and methods of operation. Some, like For- 
mica sanguinaria and F. c aspitum, have been 
called Mining-ants ; others, ns F. JUxva, pro- 
duce a kind of masonry ; while F. rvfa, the 
Wood-ant, similarly addresses itself to car- 
pentry. Finally, some ants keep aphides as 


graziers do milch cows, on account of a 
secretion which they yield ; and others hold 
slaves, the eggs, larvae, and pup® of which 
they have captured in war. Of these the 
most notable is the Amaxon-ant. [Amazon, 
No. 4. See also Heterogyna, Formica, 
Myrmica Aita,*Ac.] 

H The ant of Scripture, Heb, (nemdlah), 

Sept. fivpM.Tj£ (murmej), Yulg. formica, sterns 
correctly translated. 

"Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, 
and be wi»e. Prov. vi. 6. 

"The anti area people not strong, . . Prov. 

xxx. 25 , 

2. Popularly ; The White Ant [Termites], 
which is not* a genuiue ant at all, but a neu- 
ropterous insect. [Anthii.l.] 

ant-bear, s. The name generally given 
in Demerara to the Great Ant-eater, Myrmeco- 
phagajubata. [Ant-eater, Myhmecophaga. ] 

ant-eater, s. 

1 . The English name of the animals belong- 
ing to the genus Myrmecophaga of Linn®us. 
[Gr. pvpfxr}^ (murmex) = an^ ant, and <f>ay o? 
(pTiagos) = a glutton ; <f>ayetp ( phagein ) = to 
eat.] They have a lengthened muzzle ter- 
minated by a small, toothless month, from 
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which they protrude a long, thread-like tongue, 
covered with viscous saliva. This they thrust 
into the nests of termites or those of ants 
proper, aueking the animals which adhere to 
it up into their mouths. Their clawa are 
strong, and are used for tearing to pieces the 
structures erected by the Termites. Among 
the species may be enumerated the M. jubata, 
the Great or Maned Ant-eater, which has four 
toes before and five behind, and the M. di - 
dactyla, the Little or Two-toed Ant-eater. 
Both are South American. 

The Scaly Ant-eaters are of an allied genus, 
Manis. they derive their English name 
from the fact that they are covered with 
thick scales, which give them the superficial 
appearance of reptiles. The Short -tailed 
Manis, M. pentadac.tyla , Linn., is found in 
Bengal and the Indian Archipelago, and M. 
tetradactyla in Africa. The proper aud Scaly 
Ant-eateVs belong to the mammalian order of 
Edentata, or toothless animals. To the same 
order belong the Cape Ant-eaters (Orycteropus 
Capcnsis. [Aard-vark.] Prof. Owen con- 
aiders it remarkable that “not a trace of a 
Scaly Ant-eater, recent or extinct, has been 
discovered in South America, where the 
Edentate order is so richly represented by 
other generic and specific forms." (Owen: 
British Fossil Mammals and Birds, 1846, p. 
xxxix.) 

The Porcupine Ant-eater, or Aculeated Ant- 
eater (Echidna Hystrix), is not closely allied 
to the species now mentioned, but is one of 
the Monotremata. [Echidna ] 

2. The King of'the Ant-eaters: A bird, the 
Turd us rex of Gmclin, and Corpus grallarius 
of Shaw, now Grallaria rex. [Ant-catcher, 
Ant-thrushes.] 

ant-eggs, ants’ eggs, s. pi 

1. Accurately: The eggs of ants. They are 
of different aizes and in small parcels, so that 
they can be moved from place to place. 

2. Popularly, but erroneously : The elOD gated 
egg-looking bodies which ants when disturbed 
seem so anxious to carry off. They are not 
eggs, but cocoons. They have been recom- 
mended as food for the nightingale and other 
birds, nnd have been extensively used for 
feeding pheasants and partridges. 

ant-hill, s. k a. [In A.S. ccmete-kyll, 
ccmette-hyll] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The mounds or hillocks raised by some 
species of ants proper. There are manv in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania, in the Eastern 
Stutes, and elsewhere. 


"Put blue flower* into mi ant-Atlf. they will to 
stained with red; because the auts drop upon them 
their stinging liquor, which hath the effect ol oil ol 
vitriol." — Ray. 

2. The much more remarkable erections 
made by different species of termites (white 
ants). In moat cases the descriptions of un- 
scientific travellers refer to these rather than 
to the constructions of the ants proper. The 
nest of the African Termes bellicosus is de- 
scribed by Sparrmann as rising ten or twelve 
feet above the surface of the earth. Its shape 
is that of a sugar-loaf. Externally it is 
covered with a broad cap, whilst inside it is 
divided into a multitude of chambers. The 
T. atrox and the T. mordax build nests two 
feet high with conical roofs, called turretted 
nests. [White Ant and Termes.] 

B, As adjective: In various respects pre- 
senting the characteristics of an ant-hill lik* 
those just described ; small, petty. 

"... »11 things that do paaa. 

Upon this ant-hill earth ! " 

Thornton : Castle of Indolence, L 49, 

ant hillock, s. Nearly the same as Ant- 
hill (q.v.), but smaller. 

"Those who have seen ant-hillocks . . ."—Addison. 

ant-like, a. Like an ant. 

ant-lion, s, The English name of a genus 
of insects. [Myrmeleon.] It belongs to the 
order Neuroptera, and has gauzy wings like a 
dragon-fly, from which, however, it may be at 
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a. Perfect Insect. b. Larva. 

once distinguished by having longer antenn®. 
The apecies are called Ant-lions from the 
extraordiwary habita of their larv®, which 
construct a funnel-shaped pitfall in the sandy 
or dusty ground, at the bottom of which they 
bury themselves all but their antenn®. When 
ants or other insects are hurrying along they 
are apt to miss their balance aud tumble into 
the pitfalls, where they are at once devoured. 
It is said that when they do not quite lose 
their equilibrium on the brink of the abyss, 
they are helped into the jaws of death by a 
shower of sand or dust flung up from below. 
Ant-lions occur in the south of Europe, in 
India, &c. 

ant-thrushes, t ant- catchers, ant- 
eaters, 5 . pl Names given to the several 
species of birds placed by Illiger under his 
genus Myiothera, and some of its immediate 
allies, They belong to the family Turdid®, 
and the sub-family Formicatin®, called Myo- 
therin® by Swainson. They live on insects, 
especially on ants. They are found in both 
continents, but those of the Old World have 
the more brilliant plumage. The Common 
Dipper (Cinclus agitations), a British bird, is 
arranged in the same sub-family. The names 
Ant-thrushes or Ant-catchers are preferable 
to that of Ant-esters, used in Griffith's Cuvier , 
vol. vi., 399, as the latter designation has 
long been pre-occupied for various mammalian 
animals. 


* ant, conj. [And.] And. 

" Twin-wiflng ant twin-mwialiight.'* 

Story of Genesis and Ezodus (eO. Morris), 485. 

an’t, conj. A contraction for and it. or and 
if it ; as “ an’t please you ” = if it please you. 
(Johnson.) 


&n’-ta ( 1 ), a. [Lat.] The sing, of Ant,e (q.v.). 

&n’-ta (2), 9 . The Brazilian name of the Ameri- 
can Tapir (Tapirus Amtricanus). 


&nt-a$'-id, * &nt’-i-&9-id, a. k s. [Gr. avrl 
(anti) = in opposition to, and Eng. acid (q.v.).] 
I, As adjective : Diminishing acidity ; alkal- 
ine. 

Phami. Antacid or Alkaline Medicines: 
Agents designed to diminish aridity in the 
frame by increasing its alkalinity. For in- 
stance, they relieve heartburn, which is pro- 
duced by an over-acid state of the alimentary 


bGl, bo^, p6ixt, J< 5 vH; cat, 9eU, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -Ing. 
-tion, -slon, -tioun = shun; -tion, $ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous, -ceous^shus. -ble, -die, kc.~ be], dgL 
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antacrid— anteal 


called, increase the alkalinity of the blood, 
alter tl»e urine and other secretions. In 
Garrod's classification alkaline or antacid 
medicines are the second order of his first 
class (medicines which act upon the blood) ; 
these again ranking under his first division 
(internal remedies). He divides Alkaline or 
Antacid Medicines into (l) Direct Alkaline 
Remedies ; (2) Direct but not remote Antacids, 
at least upon the urine ; and (3) Remote 
Alkaline Remedies. (G’arrocZ; Afateria Jl/edica, 
3rd ed., lsOS, pp. 3S5 — 3ST. ) 

“All animal diet la alkalescent or anti-acid.”— 
A rbuthnot. 

2, As substantive : An antacid or alkaline 
remedy. (Sec the adjective.) 

** Oils are anti-acids, so far as they blunt acrimony ; 
hut as they are hard of digestion, they produce acri- 
mony." — Arbuthnot. 

"It will be seen that a sub-division of these medi- 
cines is made iuto direct and remote antacids.” — 
Oarrod : Materia Medica, 3rd ed , p. 386. 

* an-tac rid, a. [Gr. (anti) = opposed 
to : acrid (q. v.).] Fitted to correct acrimony. 

an tie, s. pi. [Lat. In Ger. anten ; Fr. antes ; 
Sp. antes ; Ital. ante.] 

Roman Architecture : Pillars on either side 
of a door, or pilasters terminating the side 
walls of temples when they are prolonged 
beyond the faces of the end walls. [Antes. ] 

an-t&g on-i^m, s. (In Fr. antagonisms; 
Port, antagonism#. From Gr. apraywiio>a 
(antagonism#) = a struggle with another.] 
[Antagonize.] Contest with ; opposition to. 
(Often preceded by in, and followed by to.) 

"Trustees have abandoned their old attitude of 
exclusiveness and antagonism.”— Times. Sept. J7, 1S7S. 

". . . new wars, fresh antagonisms.”— Echo, Sept. 
16. 1873. 

5u-tag on -1st, 5. & a. [In Fr. antagonists; 
Sp.. Port., k Ital. antagonista. From Gr. 
ain-aywt'urrg^ (antagonistes) = an adversary, 
opponent, rival.] 

A. As substantive : » 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A person who combats against one in 
a public contest or in battle. 

" The earldom of Shrewsbury had been bestowed, in 
the fifteenth ceotury, on John Talbot, the antagonist 
of the Maid of Orleans."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. 
viii. 

2. A controversial opponent ; a person 
encountering one on the field of public dispu- 
tation. 

"Mr. Locke was a philosopher: his antagonist, 
Stillingfteet, Bishop of Worcester, was a man of learn- 
ing."— ifoldtmith : The Dec, Xo. viii. 

II. Technically : 

Anatomy : That which counteracts. (Used 
specially of muscles which, like the flexor 
and extensor muscles of the arm, operate in 
counteraction of each other, and, between 
them, produce the Deedful motions of the 
limb.) 

*' Muscles opposed in action are called a ntagonitts.”— 
Todd & Bowman : Physiol . Anat.. vol. L, p. 169. 

B. As adjective: In conflict with ; opposed 
to in nature or in action. 

■ - the nature of the two antagonist forces hy 
which the productiveness of agricultural industry is 
determined." S. Mill: Political Economy (1348). 
vol. i.. bk. i., ch. xii., § 3, p. 224. 

•’. • ■ the antagonist schools of philosophy." — 

Herbert Spencer ; Psychol., 2nd ed., vol. li., § 417, p. 389. 

hn-tag-on-is-tic, * an-tag-on -is -tick, 
an tag-on-is'-tic-al, a. [Eng. antago- 
nist; -ic, - ical. ] 

1. In personal conflict or contention with. 

“ It may he too, i* the ordinance of nature; 

Their valours are not yet so comhatant. 

Or truly antagonistick, as to fight. 

But may admit to hear of some divisions 

01 fortitude, may put ’em off their quarrel." 

B. Jonioa : Magn. Lady, 

2. Opposed in action to. 

. . the actioQ of the external and iotemal inter- 
costals must be antagonistic.”— Todd & Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., voL ii., p. 399. 

an-tag on I ze, v.t. [Gr. avraytuvi^opat (an- 
ta^dnLromai) = to struggle against : Apti (anti) 
— against, and ay<ovi£opai (agonizomai) — to 
contend for a prize.] [Agonize.] To contend 
against in combat or in controversy ; to oppose 
in action. 

" . . . the brain and spinal cord are surrounded 
hy fluid, the pressure of which, probably, antagonises 
that which must be exerted through the blood- vessels." 
— Todd <t Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. i, p. 297. 

an-t&g dn-ized, an -tag -on ised, pa. 

par. [Antagonize.] 


an-tag-on-i z-ihg, an-tag-on-i f-mg, 

pr. par. [Antagonize.] 

. . there is some antagonising principle at 

work capable for a time of making head against the 
law." — J. S. Mill: Pol. Econ.. hk i.. ch. xii., $ 3. 

". . . but the antagonist ng agency. . . 

Ibid. 

antag-on-y, $. [Gr. aPTaywPta (a ntagonia ). ] 
A struggling against in combat ; contest or 
controversy with ; opposition to. 

•* . . . the incommunicable antagony that is be- 
tween Christ and Beliul, . . Mtteon . Doct. and 
Discipl. of Divorce, i. 8. 

*an-tal r gic, a. k s. [Gr. Apt* (anti) = op- 
posed to ; a Ayo? (algos) = pain.] 

A. As cuijective : Fitted to alleviate pain; 
anodyne. 

B. As substantive : A medicine fitted to 
alleviate pain ; an anodyne. [Johnson.) 

* an-tal ‘-kal-i, s. (Gr. Apti ( unfi) = opposed 
to; EDg., &c., a&a/i.] A chemical agent which 
has the property of neutralising an alkali. 
Nearly all the acids can do so. 

* an-tal -kal -ine, s. (Gr. Aptc (anti) = op- 
posed to ; Eug., &c., alkali; - ine .] 

Med. : A remedy designed to neutralise an 
alkali, or counteract an alkalescent tendency 
in the system. The same as Antal kali (q.v.). 

*an-ta-nac -la-sis, s. [In Ger. antanaclasis. 
From Gr. dvrucdicAao-tg ( antanaklasis ) = (1) a 
reflection of light, of heat, or of sound ; (2) the 
use of a word in a different sense : Apti (anti) 
= against; apd (ana)— . . . again, and icAaats 
(klasis)— a tweaking; <Adw (klao) = to break 
off.] 

Rhetoric : 

1. A figure by which a word is repeated in 
a sentence, but in a different, if not even iu a 
contrary, sense from that iu which it was 
used on the first occasion. As, In thy youth 
learn some craft, that in old age thou mayest get 
thy living without craft. In the first clause it 
may be observed that crajl means handicraft 
or business, and in the second, trickery. 
(Glossog. Xova.) 

2. The returning, after a parenthesis, to the 
same words which were previously employed. 
By doing so the structure of the sentence is 
jnade more clear. 

* S,n-t&n-a-g6 -ge, s. [In Ger. antanagoge. 
From Gr.* dfTavdyio ( antanaga) = to lead up 
against ; or Apt! (anfi) = against, and dvaymyq 
(anagogi) = a leading up.] [Anaooge.] 

Rhet. : A figure by which, when the accusa- 
tion of one's adversary is felt to be unanswer- 
able, he is declared to have done the same 
thing which he charges against one, or at 
least to have acted quite as badly. 

* &n-taph-ra-dis -l-ac, a. k s. (Gr. dvri 
(airfi) = against and d<f»po5tcri(ixd? (apftrodi- 
siakos) = belonging to venery ; A«£>po5i<nos 
(aphrodisios) — belonging to love or venery.] 
[Aphroditic.] 

A. As adjective : Fitted to lessen or extin- 
guish venereal desire. The same as An aphro- 
disiac (q.v.). 

B. A3 sitbsta ntive: A medicine fitted to lessen 
or extinguish venereal desire. 

* ant&ph-ro-dis-i-a-cad, a. [Eug. aniaph- 
rodisiac ; -al.) The samd as ANTAPHiiqpisiAC, 
adj. (q.v.). 

* an-taph-ro-dit’-ic, * an-taph-ro-dit- 

lCk, a. k s. [Gr. drrt (aufi) = against, and 
’A<ppo5irr} (Aphrodite) = Venus ; d<f>pos (apftros) 
= foam, whence she was fabled to have 
sprung.] 

A. Asodjectiev: 

1, Fitted to lessen or extinguish venereal 
desire. [Anaphrodisiac.] (Joftnson.) 

2. Suitable to be employed against the 
venereal disease. (Glossog. Xova.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A medicine fitted to lessen or extinguish 
venereal desire. (Johnson.) 

2. A medicine suitable to be employed 
against the venereal disease. 

* aji-tap-6-plec -tic, a. (Gr. Apri (anfi) = 
against, and AirowAjj^ia (apoplexia) — apo- 

* plexy.] Suitable to be employed in apoplexy. 
(Johnson.) 


* an-ta rch-l^m, s. [Gr. Apti (anfi), and «p\i7 
(arcAe) = . . . sovereignty.) Opposition to 
government in general. (Mobster.) 

* an-ta rch-ist, s. [Antarchism.] One who 
opposes all government, and fancies he may 
possibly better his condition if anarchy arise. 

* an-tarch is -tic, * an-tarch is -tic-ad, 

a. [Eng. a ntarchist, -ic, -ical.) Opposed ’to 
government in general. (JFebster.) 

* an-ta rc-tic, a. [In Fr. antarctigne ; Sp. & 
Ital. anfarfico; Port, antarcfico. From Gr. 
drrapicTucds (antarktikos) ; a vri (anfi) = over 
against, opposite to, and dp<cTi*-d« ( arktikos ) = 
near the Bear, northern ; dp«ros (arfcfos) = (1) 
a bear, (2) the constellation of the Great Bear.] 
[Arctic.) 

A. As adjective : Opposed to arctic ; the 
opposite of arctic. 

Antarctic Circle: A small circle of the earth 
described around the Southern pole at a dis- 
tance from it of 23° 23'. Sometimes, however, 
the term was more loosely applied to the South 
polar regions in general. 

t Antarctic Pole: The Southern pole, whether 
of the earth or of the heavens. (Glossog. 
Xova.) 

• A ntarctic Tropic : The tropic of Capricorn. 

" Query, whether in the coast of Florida, or at Brasil, 
the east wind be not the warmest, and the west the 
coldest, and so beyond the antarctic tropic, the 
southern wind the coldest." — Bacon: De Calore et 
Frigore. 

B. As substantive: The antarctic circle, or 
the zone which it encloses. 

" It advances far Into the deep, 
Tow’rds the antarctic." 

Coteper : Task, i. 52>). 

An-tar-e^, s. [Gr. Apt* (anti) = opposed to, 
in the sense of rivalling ; ’Apijs (Ares), Ares, 
the Greek name of Mars. “ Rivalling Mars ** 
in its red colour.] A fixed shir of the first 
magnitude, called also a Scorpionis, and Cor 
Scorpionis = heart of the Scorpion. 

*an tar-thrit-Ic, * {in-ar-thrit -Ick, a. 

k s. [Gr. aprt (anti) = against, and Apflpins 
(arthritis) = gout.] 

A. As adjective : Suitable to be employed in 
gout. (Glossog. Nova.) 

B. As substantive : A medicine believed to be 
of use in the gout. 

* Sn-tasth-mat'-ic, a.ks. [Gr. Apti (anti) 
= against, and ao-dpa. (asthma).} 

1. As adjective: Suitable to be employed in 
asthma. 

2. As substantive : A medicine suitable to 
be employed in asthma. (Glossog. Xova.) 

t an ta-troph -ic, a. k s. (Gr. Aprt (anfi) = 
against ; Arpo^ia (atrophia) = atrophy. ] 

1. As adject iiv : Tending to check atrophy. 

2. As substantive : A medicine given to 
check atrophy. (Xuttall.) 

an -te, s. [Ant.-e.] 

an‘-te, en-te, a. (Fr. ante, or ente = en- 
grafted.] 

Her. : “ Engrafted," or joined into each 
other in any way, as by dovetails, swallow- 
tails, or rounds. 

&n'-te, in compos. [Lat. ante, prep., adv., or 
more rarely adj. = before. In Fr. ante, in 
compos. ; Sp. ante, prep, and in compos. ; 
Port, ante, in compos. ; Ital. anzi — before, 
ante, a me, in compos. ; Ger. ant , in compos. ; 
A S. k Goth, and, in combos. Cognate with 
Gr. Apti (anti) (Anti), apra (an fa) = over 
against ; dvrqv (anten) = against, over against ; 
Sansc. ati= above or beyond.] Before, in 
place or in time, as ante-chamber = a chamber 
before or in front of another ; antedate = to 
date before the true time. (Very few com- 
pounds of ante retain the hyphen.) 

ante-historical, a. Prior to the time 
when so-called “history " becomes worthy of 
the name. 

"The second and third bodes seem likewise to have 
turned upon the legendary and ante-historical period 
of the Italian cities."— Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., ch. 

* iii.. 5 8- 

an'-te-act, s. [Lat. ante, and Eng. act.) A 
previous act. (Johnson.) 

an'-te-al, a. (Lat. ante, and Eng. suffix -af.) 
Pertaining to what is before or in front. 
(Fleming.) 


fats, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ce = e ; = e. qu = kw* 


anteambulation— antelope 
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jUi-te-am-bu-la-tion, s. [Lat. ante , and 
ambulatio — walking about ; ambulo = to walk 
about.] The act of going before one to clear 
the way, as a forerunner does. {Johnson.) 

an te bell um, *, [Lat. ante = hefore, and 
6f7/«m = war.] Of or pertaining to the times 
before the war, specifically (U. S.) before the 
Civil War. Used attributively. 

iln-te-cam-er-a. [Anti-cameha.] 

an-te-^e-da'-ne-ous, a. [Lat. antecedo — 
to go before.] Antecedent in point of time ; 
preceding another event. 

"Admit that, which as capable of a ntecedan eoiu 
proof maybe presupposed. Barrow : Sermons, ii.407. 

&n-te-^e’de, v.t. [In Sp. anteceder. From 

Lat. antecedo = to go before : ante = before, 
and cedo — to go.] To precede in point of 
time. 

•'It seems consonant to reason that the fahrick ot 
the world did uot long antecede its motion.” — Hale. 

fiji-tc- 9 e'-den 9 e, 5,n~tS-9e'-den-9y, s. 

[From Lat. antecedentia a going before ; 
antecetleus, pr. par. of antecedo — to go before.] 
A going before in point of time. 

Astron . * In antecedence [Lat. in antece - 
* dentia ] : A term formerly used in describing 
what is now called the retrograde motion of 
a planet, that is, its motion from east to west. 
(Glossogr. Nova.) 

&n-te- 9 e'-dent, a. Sc s. [In Ft. antecedent ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. antecedente. From Lat. 
anfccedeas = going hefore, pr. par of antecedo 
— to go before. ] 

A. As adjective : Preceding in point of time ; 
prior to. 

"... derived their doctrines from antecedent 
writers ."— Duke of Somerset ; Christian Theology and 
Moslem Scepticism, xxx. 131. 

Prud. I ask, then, il there was ever anything that 
had a being antecedent to or before God ? Bunuan • 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt ii. * 

B. As substantive : 

I. Onlinary Language : 

1. (Sing.) Gen.: That which goes before in 
point of time. 

"A duty of so mighty an influence that it is indeed 
the necessary antecedent, if uot also the direct cause, 
of a sinner s return to God."— South, 

2. (Plur.) Spec. : The events of a persons 
bygone history sought out to test his present 
character or pretensions, and afford assistance 
in forecasting his future action. (Used some 
times also of public events instead of persons.) 

" . . and it was trebly necessary to act in tho 

matter with entire opeuuess, owing to so many ques- 
tionable antecedents. — Froude : Hist. Eng., voL iv., 
p. 133. 

II. Technically : 

1. Grammar. An antecedent is a word going 
before a relative pronoun, and to which that 
relative points back. In the connected clauses, 

** Then Saul, who also ia called Paul," Saul 
is the antecedent to the relative who. 

" Which ia likewise used for restrictive purposes, or 
to limit or explain its antecedent.''— Bain: Eng. 
Gram. <1863). p. 23. 

2. Logic ; That part of a conditional propo- 
sition on which the other depends. (JVTiatcly.) 
The other part is called the consequent. In 
the sentence, “ If thou faint in the day of 
adversity thy strength is small," the words 
"If thou faint in the day of adversity*’ are 
the antecedent, whilst those which remain, 
viz., “thy strength is small," are the conse- 
quent. 

*3. Mathematics : 

(a) Gen. : “That term or quantity which the 
mind considers first in comparing it with 
another." (Glossogr. Nova. ) 

(l>) Specially (Plur.): The first and third 
terms in a aeries of four proportionals. The 
second and fourth are consequents. Thus, if 
a : n : : c : d, then a and c are antecedents, 
and b and n consequents. (See Euclid, Bk. V.. 
Def. 12.) 

4. Med. Antecedent signs: The signs or 
symptoms which precede the attack of any 
particular disease. 

An-tcnje-dent -al, a. [Eng. antecedent ; -a/.] 
Pertaining to what is antecedent, or goes 
before. 

Math. Antecedental method: A method of 
Investigating universal comparison and 
general geometrical proportion, published hy 
Mr. James Glcnie in 1793. It is derived from 
an examination of the antecedents fif fatjfis 


having given consequents, and a given stan- 
dard of comparison in the various degrees 
of augmentation and diminution which they 
undergo by composition and decomposition. 
(Rees.) 

* an-te- 9 e-den’-tia (tia as shi-a),s, [Lat., 
but not classic.] Antecedence. 

* In antecedentia. In antecedence. [Ante- 
cedence.] 

an-te~ 9 e “dent-ly, adv. [Eng. antecedent ; 
dy.] Previously ; before, in point of time, 

** . . . an agrarian law which, antecedently to a 
division, dispossessed patrician squatters." — Leu it : 
Early Rom. Hist. (1855), chap. xii., pt iv., 5 68, p. 295. 

* an-te-9es'-sor, * an-te-9es'-sour, 
(Eng.), * a,n-ty-9es'-sor, * an-te-9es - 
sour, * an-tenjes'-tre (Scotch), s. [In 
Sp. antecesor; Ital antecessor. From Lat. 
antecessor = one who goes before: ante = be- 
fore ; cedo — to go.] One who goes before 
another. Specially — 

1. An ancestor. 

" For in Charlemaiu time antecessour had she, 

When Charleiuain had conquered truly 
The hole erldume and coutre by werre myghty.” 
The Romans o/ Partenay (ed. Skeat), 6.359-61. 

2, A predecessor in an office or estate. 

" And hiscruell antecessoures also. 

By whom to preuous torment put we be.” 

The Romans of Partenay (ed. Skeat), 4,786-7. 
"Tho successor seldom prosecuting his antecessot's 
devices ."—Sir £. Sandys : State of Religion. 

an'-te-cham-ber, * an-ti-cham-ber, s. 

[In Fr. antichambre ; Ital. anricamera.] 

1. Lit. : An outer chamber or room in which 
people wait before being admitted to the inner 
or chief apartment. 

"When the host waa elevated there was a strange 
confusion in the ante-chamber “ — Macaulay • Hist. 
Eng., chap. iv. 

2. Fig. : The mouth, viewed as the entrance 
to some of the interior parts of the physical 
frame. 

"... the mouth, the ante-chamber to the digestive 
canal.”— Todd A Born nan: Physiol. A nat., vol, i.. p. 434. 
" The empress has the ante-chambers past, 

And this way moves with a disorder d haste." 

Dryden : Aurungtebe, li. 1. 

&n'-te- 9 hap-el, s. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), in 
compos. = hefore ; and Eng. chapel .] The part 
of a ,chapel which lies between the western 
wall and the quire-screen. (Gloss, q f Arch.) 

"• • • the ant e-chapel ot Trinity College chapel." 
— Warton : Li/e of Bathurst, p. 190. 

an-te'-cians, pi. [In Fr. antecicns; Sp. 
antecos ; Lat. pi. antceci. From Gr. atno 
(antoikos) — living in an opposite latitude : 
am (an ti) = opposite to, and oticem (oiked) = 
to dwell ; oIkos (oikos) = a house.] 

Geog. £ Astron. : A term applied to two 
persona or two communities living the one 
north, the other south of the equator, on the 
same meridian of longitude and the same 
parallel of latitude. Taking the whole course 
of the year, both parties have the same length 
of day ; only it is winter with the one while it 
ia summer with the other. [Antiscian.] 

an te Cbl-um-bi-an, a. [Eng. ante (from 
Lat.), in compos. = before ; Eng. Columbian , 
from Christopher Columbus, the navigator.] 
Previous to the time of Columbus ; before 
the discovery of America. 

&n-te-eur'-sor, s. [Lat ante = before, and 
cursor = a runner ; from cursum, supine of 
curro = to run. (1) A forerunner ; a precursor; 
one whose arrival presages the coming of 
some other person, i*r persons. (2) One of the 
advanced guard or pioneers in front of an 
army.] .A forerunner. («/oA.nso7>.) 

an’-te-date, s. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), in 
compos. = before ; and date , s. In Fr. antidate ; 
Sp. antedata .] A date preceding another 

date ; a prior date. 

“ Why hath not my soul these apprehensions, these 
presages, these changes, those antedates, those Jea- 
lousies. those suspicions of a sin, as well as my body of 
a sickness?"— Donne • Devotions, p. 10. 

an'-te-date, v.t. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), in 
compos. = before; and date, v. InGer. anfi- 
dntirrn ; Fr. antidater ; Sp. antedatar ; Ital. 
anfirfutarc.] 

1. To date a document earlier than the time 
at which it was actually written for fraudulent 
or other purposes. 

** As the error antedates the event hy twenty years, 

, /—Lewis: Early Rom. Hist., chap, xii., pt. lv„ §81 


2. To cause an event to come at an earlier 
date than it otherwise would have done, by 
remuvmg the hindrances which postpone its 
arrival. 

"But for the long contest with France, the most 
beneficent domestic legislation of our time might have 
been untedated liy perhaps half a century.’ —Tim ea 
November 24, 1876 

3. Tn anticipate the arrival of an event 
before its actual coming, and feel and act as if 
it were already passing. 

“ Coutrols, decides, jusults thee every hour, 

And antedates the hatred due to I'ow’r." 

Pope : Satire. 1,740, 

an -te-da-ted, pa. par. & a. [Antedate, v.] 
an -t e-da- ting, pr. par . [Antedate, v .] 

an-te-di-lu -vi-al, a. [Antediluvian.] The 
same as Antediluvian, a. (q.v.). 

an-te-di-lu'-vi-an, a. & s. [In Ger. ante- 
dilnviauisch; Fr. a ntedilu vien ; Port, ante- 
diluviano; Ital. antidiluviano. From Lat. 
ante = before, and diluvium = a or the 
deluge.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Before the deluge ; relating to the 
persons, the events, or the period before the 
Noaehian deluge. 

’’ The text intends only the line of Seth, conducihle 
unto the genealogy of our Saviour and the antediluvian 
chrouology.” — Browne t'ulgar Errours. 

"These huge reptilea, surrounded by the black lava, 
the leafless shrubs, and large cacti, seemed to my faucy 
like some antediluvian animals. ’’ — Darwin: Voyage 
rournf the World, cb. xvii. 

2. Fig. : Rude and primitive, such as may 
be supposed to have existed before the deluge, 
in the infancy of manufactures and other 
departments of civilisation. 

**. . . above all, the whole system of travelling 
accommodations was barbarous and antediluvian for 
the requisitions of the pampered south."— De Quincey's 
Works led- 1863), vol. ii., pp. 162, 163. 

B. As substantive: One who lived before 
the deluge. 

"We are so far from repining at God. that he hath 
not extended the period of our lives to the longevity of 
the antediluvians, that we give him thanks for con- 
tracting the days of our trial.”— Bent ley, 

* &n -te-fcict, s. [Lat. ante = before ; /actum 
= something done.] Something done before 
another. (Opposed to post fact.) 

" Some have published that there is a proper sacrifice 
in the Lord's Supper to exhibit Christ’s death in the 
nostfact, as there was a sacrifice to prefigure in the old 
law the ante/ act." — Copie of the Proceedings of some 
Divines (1641), p. 2. 

an-te-fix-ae, an te fix -es, s. pi [In Fr. 

antejixes ; Ital. antejisse ; Lat. an tejixee.] 

Arch. : Ornamental tiles, placed on the 
corpices and eaves of ancient buildings, where 
each ridge of tiling terminated. They were 
designed to conceal the ends of the ordinary 
tiles. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

an-te-goth -ic, a. [Lat. ante = before ; Eng. 
Gothic.] Previous to the rise of the Gothic 
architecture. 

", . . the style which belongs to the Roman or 
Ante-Gothic architecture, . . ."—Longfellow : Introd., 
Skeleton in Armour. 

£,n'-te-lope, s. [In Dut. & Port, antelope; 
Dan., Ger., & Fr. antilope. From Gr. avdoXoijt 
(antholops) = a species of antelope (a word 
used by Eustathius, who wrote about A.D. 
1160); avdos (anthos)— a flower, . . . bright- 
ness : A (/), euphonic (?) ; (ops) = the eye. 

“ Brightness of eye."] [Anti lope.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The English equivalent of the large 
zoological genus Antilope, or sub-family An- 
tilopina. For its scientific characters sec the 
former of these two words. Most antelopes 
are deer-like animals of great elegance. They 
have large lustrous eyes ; are swift of foot, 
and take enormous leaps, when flying from a 
foe, when wishing to clear a bush or other 
obstacle, in their path, or in the exuberance of 
their activity, apparently for very wanton- 
ness. The species referred to by Moore in the 
examples quoted is the common Indian antelope 
(Antilope cervicajyra, Pallas), common in the 
Deccan and other parts of tho Indian empire. 
[Sasin.) 

" Our Btuids are hare, hut down their elop« 

The sllver-ffxited antelope 
As gracefully and gaily springs 
As o'er the marble courts of kings." 

Moore : L. R. ; Light of the Haram. 

2. Fig. Comparisons of a person beloved to 
an antelope are common in the erotic poetry 
connected with the East. 


bo* 1 . PotU, J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bcn9h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 

-clan = sham -tion, -sion - shun ; -tion, -slon = zhiin. -tious, -eious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. -tre = ter. 
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aatelucan— anterior 


B. Technically : 

Her. The heraldic n ntelope : An antelope 
drawn in a conventional way to gratify heraldic 
taate It is distinguished from the natural 
anteln}H, which is one in which the artiat haa 
aimed at a genuine imitation of nature. 

&n-te-lu'-can, a. [Lat. an.teluco.nm = before 
daybreak : ante = before, and lux. genit. lucis 
= light.] Held before daylight. A term 
specially applied to the religions services held 
in the early ages of Christianity before day- 
light, to shield the worshippers from persecu- 
tion, or to afford convenience to those who 
were not their own masters, and could not 
attend a congregation during working hours. 
There was a fascination to some minds about 
such meetings, which were continued after the 
necessity which had first brought them into 
existence had passed away. 

"There the Jniriter of exemplary honour and mag- 
nificence, there tne Ph<nphoru*of piety audartfelncu* 
devotion."— Bp. Hall: Bin., p. 44. 

"All manner of antehican labourers, who make 
provision for the flesh, make the flesh their provision.” 
— (in if (on . Motes on Don Quiz., iii. 6. 

t frnt em-blet'-ic, a. [Gr. avrenPaMw (an- 
temballo) r= to make an inroad in turn, to 
attack in turn; a vtL (ntifi) = corresponding 
to ; e/ujSdAAw (emballo) — to throw in ; ev (en) — 
in ; /3aA\w (7wdft>) = to throw.] Bestowed in 
reparation of a loss. 

"Offences against antemblefic trust* — Bowrtuq: 
Benthum's Principles (if Moral* and Legitl.. ch. xvili., 
Note 4, $ liv. 

an-te-mer-id' i-an, a. [Lat. ante , and Eng. 
meridian .] Before the time at which the sun 
comes to the meridian, that is, before noon. 

H It ia usually contracted into a.m . or a.m, 

&n-tem-et-ic, a. & s. [Gr. avrl (anti) = 
against, and Eng. emetic (q.v.).] 

1. As adjective : Fitted to act in a manner 
opposite to that in which an emetic does ; in 
other words, fitted to cheek, instead of pro- 
duce, vomiting. (Qnincey.) The same as Anti- 
emetic, atlj. (q.v.). 

2. vis substantive : A medicine fitted to 
check vomiting. The same as Anti-emetic, s. 
(q.v.). 

&n-te mo §a-ie, a. [Lat. ante = before, aild 
Eng. Mosaic.] Before the time of Moses. 

^-te-mun'-dane, a. [Lat. ante, and Eng. 
mundane.] Before tlun creation of the world. 

in-te mii r-al, s. [Iu Sp. antemural, ante- 
mvraUa, a ntemuro; ltal. antemurale. From 
Lat. ante = before, and murus = a wall.] A 
barbican consisting of a high and strong wall 
with turrets built in front of the gateway in 
old castles, and designed for its defence. 

&n-te-na -tal, a. [Lat. ante , and Eng. nafuZ.] 
Happening before birth. 

" My spirit'!] antenatal home." 

Kingsley: Saint's Tragedy. 

&n -te-nat-ed, a. [Lat. ante — before ; and 
natus, pa. par. of imscor=to be born.] Before 
the proper time. ( Hacket : Life <pf M'iittums, 
ii. 4S.) 

&n-te-Ni-9e ne, a. (Lat. ante, and Eng. 
Nicen e.] Before the meeting of the first Chris- 
tian council which took place at Nice in A.D. 
825, (The term ia applied to the first three 
Christian centuries, but not to any period of 
greater antiquity.) 

iin ten-nae, s. pi. [Lat. pi. of antenna = a 
sail-yard ; Fr. sing, antenne; Port. pi. ante n- 
nas ; ltal. sing, antenna.] 

Zool. : The organs of insects, placed nearly 
in the same position as horns in ruminating 
quadrupeds. The antennae are two in number, 
and are perhaps always present, though in 
some few genera they are so inconspicuous 
that these have been considered acerous 
[AcEaous], or “ without horns,” whilst to the 
great mass of insects the term dicerous 
[Dicerous], “two-horned,” lias been applied. 
The antenme vary greatly in length, in form, 
in texture, and in the number of joints which 
they possess. They are organs of touch and 
probably of hearing. The term is applied to 
similar organs in other arthropod animals. 

&n-ten'-n£l, a. [Lat. antenna; Eng. -aZ.] 
Pertaining to the antenn® of an insect, or an 
animal of similar organisation. 

. . the antennal nerve . . Owen ■ />». 

vertebrata (1B4S), Lect xvt, p. sil. 


an-ten-na'r-i-a, s. [Lat. antenna — (1) a 
sail-yard ; (2) one of the two horn -like appen- 
dages to the head of on insect. The Anteimaria 
genua of plants is so called from the resem- 
blance which the hairs of the pappus in the 
sterile florets bear to the antenna of au insect.] 

Botany : 

1. Everlasting, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Asteracc®, or Composites. The 
A. dioico, Mountain Everlasting, or Cat's 
Foot, is indigenous to, and the A. margarita - 
ceo, or Pearly Everlasting of North America, 
naturalised in, Britain. The former, which is 
abundant on mountain heaths, has cottony 
stems and white or rose-coloured flowers. 
The Utter, called in France and elsewhere 
immortelles , are often made on the Continent 
into wreaths to be laid on the graves of de- 
ceased relatives. Here they may be often 
seen either in their natural line, or dyed of 
bright colours, as ornaments m rooms. 

2. A fungus of the tribe Physomyeetes. 
The species may be seen hanging from the 
roof of wine vaults and enveloping the casks 
and bottles below. 

&n-ten-na r-i-us, s. [Lat. antenna = a sail- 
yard.] 

Zool. : A genus of spiny-finned fishes akin 
to the Fishing Frogs (Lophivs). The Walking- 
fish (vl. hispid us) is au exceedingly grotesque- 
looking animal. It is a native of the Indian 
seas. 

ftn-ten-nif-er-ous, a. [Lat. antenna = a 
sail- yard ; fero — to bear.] Bearing autenme. 

ftn-ten -ni-form, a. [Lat. antenna = a sail- 
yard ; forma = form, shape.] Shaped like the 
antenna of an insect. 

&n-ten-nu-la'r-i-a, s. [Lat. antenna, the 
dimin. -ul, andthesuff. -aria.] A gen us of Zoo- 
phytes belonging to the family Sertulariad®. 
Two apecies, the A. antennina and the A. 
ramosa, occur iu the British seas. 

&n -te-num-ber, s. [Lat. ante, and Eng. 
number . In Sp. antenombre.] A number 

preceding another one. 

*’ Whatsoever virtue is in numbers for conducing to 
conaeut of note*, is rather to lie ascribed to tbe ante- 
number than to the entire number, as that the sound 
letunieth after six or after twelve, so that the seveutli 
or thirteenth is not the matter, but the sixth or the 
t wel fth Bacon. 

ftn- te-niip'-tlal, a. [Lat. antenuptialis.] 
Before marriage. 

an te -pag- ment (Eng.), &n-te pag- 
men -turn (Lat.), s. [Lat, antepagmentum — 
the jamb of a door : ante = before, in front of, 
and pagmentum = a joining together ; pag , 
root of pango = to fasten or fix.] 

Aivhitecture : 

1. One of the jambs of a door. 



antepaqment. 


2. The ornamented architrave of a doorway. 

The plural may be ante pag merits, or ante- 
pagmenta. The latter is the more common. 

an-te-p&S'-chal, a. [Lat. ante = before, 
and paschcdis-= pertaining to the passover or 
to Easter ; from pascha, in Gr. jrd«rx“- (pascAa) 
= the passover; Heb. HCE (pesac/i) = indul- 
gence, immunity from punishment, but more 
frequently (1) the paschal lamb, (2) the festi- 
val of the passover ; HCD (pasacZi) = to pass 
over(Exod_ xii. 27).] 

1. Before the passover. 

2. Before Easter, which nearly coincided in 
time with the passover. 

"The dispute was very early in the Churcb concern- 
ing the observation of Easter ; one point whereof w-as, 
concerning the ending of the antepaschal fast, which 
both sides determined upou the day they kept the 
festival ." — Kelson ■ Pasts and Festivals. 

an -t e past, s. [In ltal. antipasto. Lat. 
ante = before, and past ns, pa. par. of pasco, 
pavi, pastum = to feed.] A foretaste. 


frn-te-pen-di um (Lat.), &n'-te-pend, 
an -ti-pend (Scotch), s. [Mediae v. Lat. ante- 
pendium.] The frontal of an altar [Frontal] ; 
a veil or screen for covering the front of an 
altar. It ia nsed in some Roman Catholic 
churches, especially on festival days. 

" Item, ane antepend of hlack velvet."— Coll. Inven- 
tories (1542), (Jamieson.) 

jin te-pen-iilt' (^.&n-te-pen-ul'-tl-ma), 

s. [In Fr. antepenultitme ; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
antepenultimo ; Lat. ante — before, and penul- 
limits or pa}nultim.u$, (s.) the penult, (it.) the 
last hut one ; pcene or pene — almost, and 
ultimus = the last.) The syllable before the 
penultimate one. Aa tbe penultimate one ia 
next to the last, the antepenultimate ia two 
from the last, as cin in vaccination. The word 
la really only a shortened form of the fol- 
lowing. 

&n te pen ul -tim ate, a. & s. [In Fr. 

antepenult ieme.] 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to the last syllable 
but two. (Crabb.) 

B. .4s subst. : The last syllable but two. 

jin-tep-il-ep'-tie, an-tep-i lep -ti-cal, 

a. A: s. [In Ger. antiepileptisch. From Gr. 
dvTL (anti) = against, and eiriArj^i? (epilepsis) 
= (1) a taking hold of; (2) epilepsy, falling 
sickness ; eiri\aix^dvu> ( epilanibano ) = to take 
besides, to lav hold of ; ent (epi) = on, upon, 
and Ao.pL/3dvw (lamband) = to take.] 

1. adjective: Deemed of use against 
epilepsy (falling sickness). 

" That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judnicus diuretlcai, 
coral antcpilepticul, we will not deny. " — Browne: 
1 ulgar Errours. 

2. zls subsUmthe : A medicine deemed of 
use against epilepsy. 

&n '-te-pone. v.t. [In Sp. anleponer; ltal. 
anteporre = to prefer. From Lat. antepono: 
ante = before, and pon o = to put or place.] 
To place one thing before another ; to prefer 
one thing before another. (Bailey.) 

&n'-te-port, $. [Lat. ante = before, and por- 
tam, accus. of porta = a city gate, a gate.] A 
gate in advance of a gate ; namely, an outer 
gate. (Todd.) 

&n-te-p6§-i’-tion, s. [In ltal. auteposirione 
From Lat. ante, and Eng. position = a placing.) 

Grammar: The placing a word before 
another, the natural position of which would 
be after it. (i4sA.) 

&n-te-pran'-di-aL, a. [Lat. ante = before; 
Eng. prandial (q.v,),] Before breakfast. 
(Quart. Review.) 

t &n te-pre dic’-a-ment, s. [Lat. ante, 
and Eng. predicament.] [Predicament.] 

Logic : Anything in logic proper to be 
studied before the subject of the predicament. 

&n-te-pros'-tate, s. [Pref. ante-, and Eng. 
prostate.] 

Auat. : Anteprostatic (q.v.). 

&n-te pros-tat’-ic,a. [Eug.anteprostat(e);-ic.] 
A nut.: Situated iu front of theprostate gland. 

* &n'-ter, s. [Aunter.] 

&il-ter'-i de^, s. pi. [Lat. anterides = but- 
tresses ; Gr. dvTTfpt$<s (anterides), plur. of 
dvrifpty ( ant-eris ), genit. avnjpiSos (anterir/os) = 
a prop. Anterides, in Greek, are beams to stay 
the outer timbers of a ship's bow in case of 
their receiving a shock : dvnjpijs (arcteres) = 
set against, opposite ; av nj* (anten) = againat, 
over against ; avrl (anti) = againat.] 
Architecture: Buttresses for the support or 
strength ening of a wall. 

an-te'r- i-or, * an -te r -I -our, a. [Lat. an- 
terior = before, preceding. In Fr. anUrieur ; 
Sp. it Port, anterior ; ItaL anterior t.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Situated before anything in place. (In 
this and the second signification it is opposed 
to posterior.) (For example, aee No. II.) 

2. Preceding in time. 

II. Technically : Used chiefly in sense No. I., 
in Anatomy, Zoology, Botany, and Science 
generally. 

*' Hence, If nfter the nntcrior fiu:e hu received the 
herxt teom one mdinting source, a second source. whi*h 
we rimy cstU the compensating source, be )<ermitted 
to rad Late against tbe i>os terror /ace . . ."—Tyndall: 
Frag, qf Science (3rd ea.), vlii. 4, p, 16L 


Gate, f&t, fS,re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<it, 
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jbi-ter-i-or'-I-ty, s. [Eng. anterior; -ity. 
In Fr. onUriorite ; Sp. anterioridod ; Port. 
antcrioridade ; ital. anteriorita .] The state of 
being before in plaee or in time. 

" Our poet could not hare seen the prophecy of Isaiah, 
because no lived 100 or ISO years before that prophet : 
and this anteriority of time makes this passage the 
more observable.”— Pope : Iliad, xix., note, v. 9a 

dn-te'r-i-or-ljf. <u/v. [Eng. anterior; -ly.) j 
In an anterior situation. 

"Anteriorly the presphenoid narrows to a sharp 
vertical edge."— Flower . Qtteol. of the Mammalia, 
(WTO), p. 128. 

An-ter-6, in compos. [From Lat. anterior = 
which is before ; ante= before.) 

antero-latcral, a. That which ia an* 
tenor, and also lateral ; that is, to the side. 

•'All that is anterior to the posterior horn [of the 

S ay crescent belonging to the spinal cordj is called 
le antern-lareral column.” — Todd& Bowman : Physiol. 
Anat., vol. i.. p. 26*. 

antcro- parietal, a. Belonging or per- 
taining to the front of the parietal bones of 
the skull. 

antero posterior, a. Commencing in 
the anterior part of an organic structure and 
continued through it, so as to appear also on 
the posterior part, or in a direction from 
behind forward. 

" When the medulla oblongata is divided vertically 
along the median plane, a series of fibres i3 seen to* 
form a septum between its right and left half. These 
fibres take a direction from before backwards : and 
appear to connect themselves with the posterior olivary 
fibres. They are limited interiorly by the decussating 
fibres. Cruveilhier proposes for them the name arUero- 
posterior fibres. They appear to heloug to the same 
system as the arciform fibres.” — Todd <fc Bourman ; 
Physiol. A nat., Vol. i., p. 209. 

Su'-te room, s. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), in 
compos. = before, aiut Eng. room..] A room 
before or in front of another one. 

"An ante-room in the Duke’s palace. " 

Shakexp. : Two Gent, of IV?*., Stage Dir. 

&n -tor-6's, s. [Gr. avreptog (anferds or An- 
terds ) = return-love, love for love. ( Personified . ) 
(1) A “ god ” who avenged slighted love ; (2) 
a “god” who struggled against Eros, the 
personification of love. In Latin anteros sig- 
nified a kind of amethyst (PJini/).] A being 
poetically imagined to struggle against love. 

•’ lie who from out their fountain dwellings raised 
Eros and Anteros, at Gadara." 

Byron : Manfred, U. 1. 

• &n'-tcr-ous, a. [Auntebous.] 

dntes, 5 . pi. [Lat., plur. = rows or ranks of 
anything. In Port, antes; Sp. antas.'] 



ANTES AT HERCULANEUM, 


Arch. : Pillars of large dimensions support- 
ing the front of a building. 

fin tc-st&t’-iire, a [Fr.] 

Fort. : An entrenchment formed of gabions. 

fin -te stom ach, s. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), 
m compos. =*before, and stomach .) An an- 
terior cavity leading into the stomach. It 
occurs in birds which feed on fishes. 

“ In Id rjr there Is no mastication or comminution of 
the merit the mouth, but it is Immediately swal- 
lowed Into a kind of nntc-itcmach, which I have ob- 
served In piscivorous birds.”— /lay. 

&n r -te tern pie, s. [Eng. ante (from Lat.), 
in compos.= before, nnd temple.} The portico 
of a temple or of a church. 

“The ’Hurt hex' or ante.femplr, where the j«nltents 
and cAtachuinens stood."— Christian A nt iquitiet, i. 299. 

* &n' te-teme, * itn' tc- theme, s. [First 
element doubtful, second Gr. depa ( thema ).] 
[Theme. ] The text or theme of a sermon or 
discourse. ( N . E. D.) 

• fin'-te -vert, v.t. [Lat. antcverto = to take 

one’s turn before another ; ante = before, and 
verto = to turn.) To prevent. 


"To ant evert some great danger to the puhlick, to 
ourselves, to our friend, we m.iy and must disclose our 
knowledge of a close w ickedness. Bp. Hall: Case* of 
Conscience, Add C. a 

dn'-te-vert-ing, pr. par. &s. [Antevert.] 

As substantive : Preventing, prevention. 

•• It is high time to mourn for the anteverting of a 
threatened vengeance. - — Bp. Hall: Hem., p. 157. 

an-te-vir-gil'-i an, a. [Gr. im (anti) — 
against; Eng. Virgilian = pertaining to the 
poet Virgil.] 

Agric. : Noting a method of husbandry or 
borse-lioeing introduced by Tull. (IkVbsfer.) 

fint-hse-mor rhag ic, a. [Gr. dim (emit) 
= against, and alpoppaymo*; ( haimorrhagikos ) = 
pertaining to hemorrhage ; aipoppayia (hai- 
morrhagia) = hemorrhage : alp.a ( haima ) = 
blood, and p yyvvpi (rhegnumi) = to break or 
break through ; 2 aor. eppaynv ( errhagen ).] 

Pham. : Deemed of use against hemorrhage, 
meaning n flux of blood. 

an-the'-Ii on, s. [Gr. drtbjAiog (anthelios) = 
a later form of dimjAio? (antelios) = opposite 
to tlie sun ; but it is now used for instead of 
the sun : a vri (awli) = instead of, and irjAio? 
(hellos) = the sun.] A mock sun; the repre- 
sentation, by ail optical deception, of one or 
more pseudo-suns in the sky besides the 
actual one. It is a polar phenomenon, occa- 
sionally seen in the north of Scotlaud, but 
not often in England. 

an-the'-lix, s. [Gr. dm' (anti) — opposite to, 
and e’Ai£ (helix) = anything spiral ; c'Aif (helix) 
— twisted, curved ; eAicrcrw (helisso) — to turn 
round or about ; eiAeto ( eileo ), elAw (eilo) == to 
roll up.] 

Anat. : The curved elevation within the 
helix or rim of the external portion of the 
ear. It surrounds the concha or central cup. 
Above it bifurcates so as to include a fossa. 
(Todd & Bowma n : Physiol. A nat . , vol. ii. , p. 66. ) 

an-thel-min'-tic, a. & $. [In Fr. anthelmin - 
tifpit; Port, anthclmintico ; Gr. atm (a nti) — 
against, and ( helmins ). genit. eA/uuv0os 

(helminthos)— a worm, especially a tapeworm.] 

1. As adjective : Capable, or believed to be 
Capable, of killing and expelling intestinal 
worms from the human frame. 

2. As substantive : A medicine given against 
intestinal worms. The chief intestinal worms 
found in the human body are the Long Thread 
Worm (Trichocepholus dispar) in the upper 
part of the large intestines ; the Common 
Tape-worm (Tteniu solium), the Broad Tape- 
worm (Bothriocephalus latus), and the Large 
Round Worm (Ascctm lumbricoidcs), in the 
small intestines; and the Maw or Thread 
Worm (Oxyuris or Ascaris vermicu laris), in the 
rectum. Of these the most frequent in 
Britain are the common tape-worm, the large 
round worm, and the maw or thread worm. 
Garrod makes anthelmintics, defined as sub- 
stances which have the power of destroying 
the life of entozoa in the alimentary canal, 
the fourth order of his Class IV., Sub-class I., 
and subdivides it into Direct Anthelmintics, 
or Vermicides ; Indirect Anthelmintics, or 
Vermifuges ; and Worm Preventives. Among 
direct anthelmintics may be enumerated oil of 
male fern, oil of turpentine, kousso, kamela, 
and bark of pomegranate root ; of vermifuges, 
calomel, scainmony, jalap, gamboge, nnd castor- 
oil ; and of worm preventives, sulphate of 
iron or other ferruginous salts, quassia, and 
mix vomica. ( Garrod : Mat. Med.) 

fin’-them, * an' theme, "an' tern, s. [In 

A.S. antefen ~ a hymn snug in alternate 
parts, an antheiu ; 0. Fr. anthame, antene, 
antienne , antevene ; Prov. antiftne, cinti- 
fona ; Sp. & Ital. anlifana ; Low Lat. 
antiphnna; from Gr. orTujW'ot? (aitripAoiirm) 
= an antiphon, an anthem ; avTijHovos (an* 
tiphdnos) = sounding contrary, ... re- 
sponsive to : ar*rt (anri'l = opposite to, 

contrary to ; ( phone) = a sound, a 

tone.] 

*1. Originally: A hymn sung “against” 
another hymn ; in other words, a hymn in 
alternate parts, the one sung by one side of 
the choir, the, other by the other. 

"An*hem. a'divln** son? huji? oU<*nialc1y by two 
opposite ebolrea and choTuses." — Ulossog. Xov. , 2nd ed. 
(1719). 

[See also example under Anthem- wise..] 

2. Now: A portion of Scripture or of the 
Liturgy, set to music, and snug or chanted. 


There are three kinds of anthems ; (1) A verse 
anthem, which in general has only one voice 
to a part ; (2) a full anthem with verse, tht 
latter performed by single voice, the former 
by all the choir ; (3) a full anthem, performed 
by all the choir. Anthems were introduced 
into the English Church service in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and among those who have 
distinguished themselves in this kind of com- 
position may be mentioned Tallis, Farrant, 
Orlando Gibbons, Blow, Purcell, Michael 
Wise, Jeremiah Clark, Croft, Greene, Boyce, 
Nares, as well as many modern writers. 

”... the thanksgiving sermons and thanksgiving 
anthems.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. xxni. 

anthem-wise, adv. After the manner 
of an. anthem. 

“Several quires placed one over against another, and 
taking the voice by catches, anthem-wise, give gTeat 
pleasure. " — Bacon : Essays. Civ. and Mor., eh. xxxvii. 

an'-them-is, s. [In Fr. anthemis; Lat. tm- 
them is ; and Gr. (anthemis) = chamo- 

mile ; avBew (anthco) = to blossom ; di /<?09 
(mil/ios) = a blossom, a flower. The anthemis 
is so called apparently from the copiousness 
of its bloom.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Asteraec*, or Composites. It 
contaius the Common Chamomile (A. nobilis), 
which grows wild near London. The flower- 
buds constitute the chamomile of the shops. 
Cattle eat it with avidity. As a medicine it is 
tonic and stimulating. A warm infusion of it 
excites vomiting. The true chamomile plant 
has a fine smell, in this di tiering from another 
common species of anthemis, the A. cotula, or 
“Stinking Chamomile." The latter plant, 
moreover, is erect, whereas the former is 
prostrate. A third species, the A. arvmsis, 
or Corn Chamomile, is local. Two others, the 
A, tinctoria, or Ox-eye Chamomile, often culti- 
vated in consequence of its having medicinal 
qualities like the common species, ami tha 
A. Anglica, or Sea-chamomile, are doubtfully 
native. A brilliant yellow dye, derived from 
the first of these plants, is used in France. 

" The anthemis. ft small but glorious flower. 

Scarce rears bis beat! ; yet baa a giant’s tower.” 
7'atc's Coivley. 

S-n'-ther, s. [In Fr. anthbre ; Lat. authcra = 
a medicine composed of flowers ; Gr. avdr\p6 ? 
(antheros)= flowery, blooming; audio* (anthco) 
= to blossom, to bloom; drttoy (anthos)= a 
blossom, a flower.] 

Bot. : An organised body constituting part 
of a stamen, and generally attached to the 
apex of the filament, as a rule, it is composed 



of two parallel lobes or cells ; sometimes,, 
however, there are four, and sometimes only 
one. The cells are united by the connective, 
aud contain pollen. When the time for shed- 
ding it arrives, the anthers burst generally 
by a longitudinal fissure from the base to the 
apex, but in some plants in other ways. Tlio 
anther is the theca of Grew, the capsulo of 
Malpighi, the apex of Ray, the testienhis or 
testis of Vaillant, the capituhon of Jungius, 
and the spennutocystidium of lledwig. (Lind- 
ley: Introd. to Bot.) 

Anther-dust : The. pollen from an anther. 
It constitutes a yellow dust, which, when it 
falls from the atmosphere, has often been mis- 
taken for a shower of sulphur. It is very 
copious in the Conifenc. 

SCn'-ther-al, a. [Eng. anther ; -«/.) Pertain- 
ing to a single anther of a plant., or to tha 
anthers collectively. 

an-ther-e'-a, s. [From Lat. nuMera.] [An- 
ther.] A genus of moths of the family Bom- 
bycidre. The A. Paphia is the Tnsser or 
T’nsseh of the Bengalese, which furnishes a 
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kind of silk used by the natives of India in 
the manufacture of cloth for dresses, and even 
imported into England. 

&n-ther -l-cum, s. [In Dut anffterkum; 
Fr. anthenc ; 5>p-, Port., & ItaL antenco, 
anthericos ; Gr. a^flepneo? (aniftmfcos).] A 
geiius of plants belonging to the order Liliace*, 
or Lily worts. The A. ramosum is considered 
to be diuretic. 

an ther i-di-al, a. [Mod. Lat. a ntherid i(um) 
(q.v.) ; -o l.) 

Bot. : Pertaining to, or bearing autheridia. 

&n-ther id’ i um (plur. an-ther-id-i-a), 

s. [Lat. anthem, aud dimin. -idium.) 

Bot. : A term used by some cryptogamic 
botanists in describing certain obscure organs 
in the Mosses, Jungerinanniaceas, and Hepa- 
tic*. In inossesthe autheridia are cylindrical, 
articulated, clavate membranous bodies open- 
ing by an irregular perforation at the apex, 
and discharging a mucous granular fluid. 
Some contain spermatic elements endowed 
with power of motion. Organs somewhat 
similar vz found in Jungennanuiacea and He- 
patic* ir. the axilla; of the perieliaetial leaves. 

&n-ther-i.f er-ous, u. [Lat. anthera; and 
fero = to bear.] Bearing anthers. 

2in-ther-og'-en-ous, a. [Eng. anther, and 
Gr. yetvofiai (geinomai) = to be engendered.] 
Engendered from anthers. Applied to such 
double Sowers as have anthers transformed 
on the principles of morphology into petals. 

an'-ther-oid, a. [Eng. anther, and Gr. «I6os* 
(eUlos) = appearance.] Presenting the appear* 
ance of an anther. 

an ther-6 zo id, an-ther-o-zo'-oid, $. 

[Gr. ar#>?pos (antheros) = flowery, blooming; 

(coon) = a living being, an animal ; ecfio* 
(eidos) = appearance.] 

Bot. : One of the minute bodies like slender 
spiral threads, produced in the antheridia of 
cryptogamic plants, serving to fertilise the 
female --sans. 

. . and with the Algrc. Ac., by the locomotive 
power of the antherozooidt." — Darwin: Descent 'of 
J (an, 1 / ii.. chap. viii. 

&n -thes is, s. [Gr. ac0»j<ri« (anthems), the 
same as ai-flij ( anthe ) = a blossom.] 

Botany : The time when a flower opens. 
(Bindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

Xn-thes-ter -l- on, s. [Gr. , Ai'0e<m)pi«)i' (.4«- 
tftesferum).] The sixth mouth of the Athenian 
year. It was so called because within it there 
occurred the three days' festival of Dionysos 
(Bacchus), which was called Anthesteria. 
The mc-ith consisted of twenty-nine days, and 
corresponded to the latter part of November 
and the first part of December. 

in' thl -a, s. [From Lat. anthias.] [Anthias.] 
A genus of large predatory beetles belonging 
to the family Brachinidae. The A. sulcata is a 
native of Senegal. 

&n -thi-as, s. [Lat. anthias ; Gr. 
(anthias)— & fish (Labrus or Scrranus anthias).] 
A gem*j of spiny- finned fishes belonging to 
the Percida?, or Perch family. 

&n-thid-se, s. pi [Anthus.] In the arrange- 
ments of Yarrell and others, a family of Den- 
tirostral Birds. [Anthus.] 

&n-thi-stir'-i-a, s. [Gr. avQitmyu (onthis- 
tcmi)-=. to stand against. Named from its 
very stiff stubble.] A genus of plants be- 
longing to the order Graminace*, or Grasses. 
The A. australis is the Kangaroo-grass of 
Australia. It is used for fodder, as is the A. 
ciliata in India. (Lindley: Veg. KingJ.) 

jin-tho’-bi-an, s. [Gr. acflos ( anthos ) = a 
blossom, a flower, and j8tos (hios) = course of 
life.] An animal passing its existence on 
flowers. 

an tho-car'-pi, S. pi. [Gr. avOos (ardftos) = a 
blossom, a flower, and Kaprros (Ararpos)= fruit.] 
Lindlev s fourth class of fruits. He calls them 
also Collective Fruits, and defines them as 
those of which the principal characters are 
derived from the thickened floral envelopes. 
They are divided into single and aggregated ; 
the former including the fruits called Diciesium 
and Sphaleroearpium, and the latter those 
termed byconus, btrobilus, and Sorosis. (Lind- 
ley : Introd. to Bot.) 


an-thd-carp -ous, a. [Anthocarpi.] Per- 
taining to the order of fruits called Anthocarpi. 

an-tho5'-er-ds, s. [Gr. o^o? ( anthos ) = a 
flower ; icepas (fccras), genit. xeparos (keratos) 
= horn.] 

Botany; The typical genus of the family 
Anthoceroteie (q.v.). A.icevis is found in wet 
places in this couutry. 

an-thd-cer-ot c-se, s. pi. [Anthoceros.] 
Botany : A tribe of Hepatic*. 

an-tho-chse'r-a, s. [Gr. av8 os (anthos), and 
xaipoj (chairo) *= to rejoice ; rejoicing in 
flowers.] The nam* given by Vigors to a 
genus of insessorial birds belonging to the 
family Meliphagidae, or Honey-eaters. The 
A. caruncnlata of Australia, called by the 
natives Goo-gwar-ruck, in imitation of its 
harsh note, and by the settlers Wattled Honey- 
eater or Brush Wattle-bird, frequents the 
Banksias when they are in flower. 

&n - tho - 9 y - a - ne, &n - tho - 9 y -an-Ine, 
&n-thd-ky an, an-tho- 9 y an in, s. 

[Gr. avdos (anthos), and icuaceos (kuaneos), adj. 
= dark-blue ; *vdvos (kuanos), s. = a dark- 
blue substance.) 

Bot. : A blue matter, which Macquart con- 
siders to be produced from chlorophyll by 
the abstraction of water. It is ao extractive 
matter, soluble in water, but not in alcohol 
1 1 is stained red by acids, and green by alkalies. 
It forms the bases of all blue, violet, red, 
brown, and many orange flowers. ( Lindley : 
Introd. to Bot.) 

^n-tho -di um, s. [Gr. dv&iiSjjs ( anthodes ) = 
like flowers, flowery, from ii-flos (anthos) = a 
blossom, a flower, and e’fios (euZos) = appear- 
ance.] 

Bot. : The inflorescence seen in the Corn- 
posit*. It is the cephalanthium of Richard, 
the cahithis of Mirbel. and the calathinm of 
Nees von Esenbeck. (Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

an-tho-leu'^in, s. [Gr. dcflov ( anthos ) = a 
flower, and \ev*6s (leukos) = bright, . . . 

white.] The white colouring matter in plants. 

an -tho lit e, s. [Gr. dvBos (anthos) = a blos- 
som, a flower, and A i0o<? (/iMos) = a stone.] A 
mineral— a variety of Amphibole (q.v.). Dana 
sums up its constituent elements in calling it 
Magnesia-Iron Amphibole. It graduates into 
kupferrite, under which Dana places part of 
.the German antholith, assigning another por- 
tion of it to anthophyllite. 

&n -tho -log'- 1 -cal, a. [Eng. anthology; 
-kaf] Pertaining to anthology. (Todd’s 
Johnson.) 

^n-thol-O-gy (I), s. [In Sw. anthologi ; Dan., 
Ger., k Fr. anthologie ; Sp. antologia ; Port. 
anthologia ; Gr. ai-Oohoyia (anthologia) = (1) a 
flower-gathering, (2) a collection of poems : 
di'flos (anthos) — a flower, and Ary<u (lego) = . . 
to gather.] 

1 .Gen. : A gathering of flowers in a meta- 
phorical sense ; a collection or gathering 
together of passages of flower-like beauty from 
Greek, Roman, or indeed from any classic 
authors. Though some of these might be in 
prose, yet the great majority were, as was 
natural, in poetry, which might be grave or 
gay, it mattered not : what, above all, was 
needful was, that whatever the subject treated 
of, some one prominent thought should be 
expressed in terse and felicitous language. 
[Epigram.] 

"They are very different from the simple sepulchral 
inscriptions of the ancients, of which that of Meleager 
on his wife, in the Greek anthology, is » model aud 
master-piece." — Dr. Wart on : Euay on Pope, it 472 

2. Spec. In the Greek Church : A collection 
of devotional pieces. 

an-thol og-y (2), s. [From Gr. avdos (anthos) 
= a flower ; Aoyos (logos) — a discourse.) A 
discourse about flowers ; a dissertation on 
flowers. 

a discourse or treatise of flowers." 
— Glotsog. ,V u»a, 2nd ed. 

an-thol -yz-a, s. [In Dut. antholyza ; Fr. 
antholise. From Gr. ac0o?(a7if£os) = a Llossnm, 
a flower, and Aucr<ra (hissa) = rage, madness. 
The flower remotely resembles the mouth of 
an animal which may be supposed full of rage 
ami about to bite.) A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Iridaee*, or Irids. The A. 


aethiopica, or Flag-leaved Antbolyza, has been 
introduced into Britain. 

an tho ma'-ni-a, s. [Gr. de0o? ( anthos ) — a 
flower, and fiavia (man-ia) = mania ; fiaico^at 
(mainomai) = to rage.) A mania for flowers. 

an tho-my-l-a, s. [Gr. dv&K ( anthos ) = a 
blossom, a flower, and pvta (muia) = a fly.) 

A genus of flies, of which one of the best 
known is the Anthomyia Brassica: (Cabbage- 
Fly). Its larvae feed on the roots of cabbages, 
turnips, &c. In the adult state the male and 
female are so unlike that they might be mis- 
taken for different insects. Another species, 
the A. trimaculata, the Three-spotted Antlio- 
myia, when in the larva state, also feeds oo 
the roots of turnips ; so likewise does the A. 
radicum, or Root Turnip- Fly ; whilst the A. 
tuberosa attacks the tnbers of potatoes. 
(Curtis.) Many species of the genus occur in 
Britain. [Anthoaiyza.) 

an-tho-myz-a, s. [Gr. avQos (anthos) — a 
flower, and p.v£u> (muzo) — (1) to murmur with 
closed lips, (2) to suck.) The name given by 
some entomologists to the dipterous genus 
more commonly called Anthomyia (q.v.). 

an-tho-my-zi-daB, s. pi. [Anthomyza.) A 
family of Dipterous insects, of which Antbo- 
, tnyia is the typical genus. 

Xn -t.hn -ni-a.iig (ft silent), s. pi. [From the 
monk Anthony.) 

Church Hist. : An order of monks said to 
have been founded by St. Anthony about A. D. 
324. (Glossog. Nova.) 

An-thon-y’s fire (ft silent), s. [Sais~ 
Anthony's Fire, Erysipelas.) 

iin-tliopli'-il-a, s. pi. [Gr. avQos (anthos) — a 
blossom, a flower, and <f) iAos (vhilos) a. =(1) 
beloved ; (2) poet., loving, fond ; s., a friend.) 
“ Flower lovers.” A division of Hymenop- 
terous insects established by Latreille, and 
still recognised. It contains the Bees. [Bee.) 
It is divided into two families, Apidaj aud 
Andrenid*. 

an-thoph -or-a, s. [Gr. avQos (anthos) = a 
flower, and <f>opew (phoreo) — to bear or carry.) 
A genus of Bees, family Apidse. A. retusa is 
the Mason-bee (q.v.). 

aji'-tho-phore (Eng.), ^n-thoph'-ir-dm 

(Mod. Lat.), s. [From Gr. avdo4>6po<; (anthoph- 
07‘os) = bearing flowers ; orflos (anfftos) = a 
flower, and iftopcw (pftoreo) = to bear. ) 

Botany: The name given by De Candolle to 
the lengthened internode below the receptacle 
in Caryophylle* which bears the petals and 
stamina at its summit. (Lindley : Introd. to 
Botany.) 

an-thoph'-yl-lite, s. [In Dan. & Sw. antho- 
phyllit. Schumacher, as quoted by Dana, 
says that it was derived from Lat. nntftopftyZ- 
lum — the clove, and so named from its clove- 
brown colour.] A mineral placed by Dana 
under his Amphibole group and sub-group of 
Bisilicates. It is orthorhombic, and usually 
lamellar or fibrous massive ; the hardness is 
5*5; thesp. gr., 3 1— 3 22; the lustre, pearly ; 
colour, brownish -gray, yellowish -brown, or 
brownish-green. It is translucent, or nearly 
so, brittle, and possesses double refraction. 
Composition : Silica, 56 to 56 T4 ; alumina, 
2 65 to 3 ; protoxide of iron, 13 to 14 13 ; pro- 
toxide of manganese, 0 91 to 4 0; magnesia, 
23 to 24 35; lime, 151 to 2 ; aud w'ater, 1‘67 
to 2 3S. Occurs in mica schist in Norway. 

Hydrous ant ho}ihyUite : According to Dana, 
an altered asbestiform tremolite, from New 
York Island. The British Museum Catalogue 
makes it a variety of Hornblende. 

an-thoph-yl-llt'-ic* a. [Eng. anthophyllite ; 
-k.) Pertaining to anthophyllite ; containing 
more or less of it in composition with some 
other substance. 

^n-thor ism (Eng.), an-thor -is-mus, 

s. [Gr. ivflopioTios (anihorismos) = a counter- 
definition; ovti (anri)= against, and bpiop.6s 
(horisnws) = (1) a marking out by boundaries 
(2) the definition of a word ; from (horizo) 
= to diride or separate.) 

Logic <C Rhetoric : A counter definition ; a 
definition different from, and counter to, thai 
made by one’s adversary. 


fate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t. 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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An-tho-sid - er - lte, s. [From Gr. dudos 
(anthos) = a blossom, a flower : triSypos ( sideros ) 
= iron. ] A mineral placed by Dana in the 
Appendix to his Bisilicates. It occurs in 
fibrous tufts, or feathery-looking flowers. The 
hardness is 6*5 ; the sp. gr., 3 ; the lustre, 
silky ; the colour, yellow, yellowish-brown] 
or white. Composition in one specimen : 
Silica, 60*3; sesquioxide of iron, 35 7; and 
water, 4. Found in the province of Minas 
Gereas, in Brazil. 

an-tho so c. [Gr. dvBos ( anthos ) = , , , 
a flower <rwpa (sonw) = a body.) A genus of 
Entomostraeans. (Anthosomad.*.] 

An-tho-so'-ma-dae, s. pi. [Anthosoma.] A 
family of Entomostracans, of the order Sipho- 
nostomata, and the tribe Pachycephala. It 
has only one British genus, Anthosoma. The 
A. Smithii was found sticking to a shark. 

an-tho sper -me ae, s. pi. [Gr. deflos 
(antkos) — flower, and crneppa (s perma) = 
seed.] A section of the Cinchouaceous order 
of plants. 

An tho-sper mum, s. [In Fr. anthosperme ; 
Sp., Port., and Ital. antospermo ; Gr. dvdos 
( anthos ) = a flower, and tmippa (sperm a) — 
seed.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cinch onacea?, or Cinchonads. A. celhio- 
picum is the Ethiopian amber-tree. [Ambeb- 

TBEE.J 

an-tho-tax -is, s. [Gr. dv6 o? ( anthos ) = a 
flower, and Td|i? (far is) = ail arranging ; rdcraoj 
((assn) = to arrange. ) 

Botany: The arrangement of flowers in the 
several kinds of iuflorescence. 

An'-th o-type, s. [Gr. dv6os ( anthos ) = a 
blossom, a flower, and tvjtos ( tnpos ) = a blow, 
the mark of a blow, . . . a type, &c.] [Type ] 
A generic term for papers impregnated with 
the coloured juices of flowers, used for photo- 
graphic purposes. (Ogilvie.) 

An tho-xan thine, s. [Gr. dr0os (anthos) = 
a flower, and founds (xanthos) = yellow. ] The 
yellow colouring matter in plants. It is an 
extractive resinous substance, soluble partly 
in water and partly in alcohol or ether. 
Treated with sulphuric acid it becomes blue. 
[AkiTHocYANE.] (Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

An-tho-xan'-thum, s. [In Sp. & Ital. an- 
toxanto ; Gr. dvQos (anthos)= a flower, aud 
£ai/0ds (xanthos) = yellow, because the flower- 
spikes are yellowish, especially when old.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Grami- 
nace?e, or Grasses. It has but two stamina, 
whereas three is all but the universal number 
among grasses. The A. odoratum, or Sweet- 
scented Vernal Grass, is very eommon in 
Britain, flowering in May and June. The 
sweet seent is more conspicuous when the 
plant is dying thau when it is fresh. It has 
been attributed to benzoic acid. 

t an-thd-zo -a, s. pi. [Gr. av0o? (antkos) = a 
flower, and (zoon) — a living being, an 
animal.] A class of Zoophytes now more 
commonly called Actinozoa (q.v.). Johnston 
divides his Zoophytes into Anthozoa and 
Polyzoa, the former again subdivided into 
Hydroida, Asteroida, and Jleliauthoida. 
(Johnston : Brit, Zoophytes , 1867.) Another 
classification places under the Anthozoa the 
eight following families : Actiniadaq Znan- 
thidae. Xeniidae, Alcyonida?, Pennatulidre, 
Tubiporidaa, Caryophyilidre, and Gorgoniadae. 

thra~ 9 ene, $. (Gr. dv$pa$ (anthrax), genit. 
avdpaKos (anthrakos) = coal.] 

Chemistry : C 14 H 10 = C 6 n 4 <^ , \ C 6 II 4 . 

Obtained by the fractional distillation of the 
coal tar boiling above 360 g . It crystallises 
in monoclinic plates ; it is slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but dissolves readily in benzene ; it 
melts at 213°, aud boils at 362°. It can he 
formed along with benzyl-toluene by heating 
in sealed tubes to 180° a mixture of benzvl 
chloride and water. 

&n-thr&9 -i-dae, s. pf. [Anthrax.] A family 
of dipterous insects belonging to the section 
lauystomata, but having shorter probosces 
than its immediate allies. The British genera 
are Anthrax and Lomatia. 

An thra^ite, s. [From Gr. aVtfpaKiTT}? (<m* 
fAraAi/es) = resembling, or of the nature of 
coal ; avdpa$ (anthrax), genit. drOpaKos (an- 


thrakos= coal.] In Dana the first variety of 
Mineral eoal. Called also Glanee coal. Hard- 
ness 2 to 2*5 ; sp. gr. 1*32 to 1*7 : lustre sub- 
metallic, iron-black, often iridescent. It con- 
tains from 80 to 94 per cent, of carbon, and 
burns with a pale feeble flame. Found in 
extensive deposits in the State uf Pennsylvania. 

Free-burning anthracite : A variety of an- 
thracite intermediate between the typical kind 
and bituminous eoal. 

an -thra-£it'-ic, a. [Eng. anthracite ; suff. 
-ie.] Pertaining to anthracite ; composed in 
whole or in part of anthracite. 

an thra9' -it-ous, a. (Eng. anthracite ; -cms.] 
The same as Anthbacitic (q.v.). (Edin. Rev.) 

an-thrac'-on-ite, s. (From Gr. dv6pa$ (an- 
thrax) ~ ooal.] A mineral, a variety of Caleite. 
The name has been specially applied to— 

1. Black marble ; marble coloured by the 
carbonaceous matter arising from the remains 
of the animal and vegetable organisms in- 
habiting the old sea from which the carbonate 
of lime forming the caleite was derived. 
Marbles of this type are called also 'Lueullan 
aud Lucullite (q.v.). 

2. Black bituminous fetid limestone. From 
their odour they have been named also Swine- 
stones and Stinkstoues. 

An-thra-co ther i-um, s. [Gr. drip a$ (an- 
thrax), geuit. dv6pa.Ko<; (anthrakos) — coal or 
charcoal ; and fbjpioi/ (therion) = a beast, espe- 
cially one of the kinds hunted ; properly 
dimin. from 0r}p (ther) — a wild beast, a beast 
of prey.] A fossil mammal of the Pachyder- 
matous order, named from the fact that it was 
first found in tertiary lignite or brown coal. 

"The Diuotherium and Narrow- toothed Mastodon, 
for example, diminish the distance between the Lo- 
phiodou aud Elephant; the Anthracotherimyi and 
Hippophysis that between Chcerupotamus aud Hippo- 
potamus." — Owen : British Fossil Mammals and Birds 
(1346), pp. xxi., xxii. 

An-thrac -o-x An'-ite, An-thr Ac-6-xe ne, 

$. [In Ger. anthracoxen ; Gr. drflpaf (anthrax) 
— coal ; £ej/o? (xcaoa) = foreign, a foreigner ; 
suff. -ite = Gr. irrjs(ifi?s)= of tbe nature of.] A 
mineral classed by Dana in his aixth, a yet 
unnamed group of Oxygenated Hydrocarbons. 

It is obtained as a blaek powder from a resin- 
like mineral between layers of eoal in Bohemia. 
Its composition ia, carbon 75-274, hydrogen 
6*187, aud oxygen 1S539. It is insoluble in 
ether. 


an thran-il-ic, a. [Gr. dvQpa£ (anthrax) = 
coal ; Eng., &c., anil = a plant.] [Anil.] 

anthranilic acid. [Carbanilic Acid.] 


An-thra-quin-one' = oxyantracene, s. 

CO. 

Chemistry: C 14 H 8 0 2 = C tJ H 4 <^ ( M p>C 6 H 4 . 

Obtained by boiling anthracene with dilute 
H 2 80 4 and potassium dichromate. It crystal- 
lises from hot nitric acid in pale yellow 
needles, melting at 273°. 


An -thrax, s. (In Fr. anthrax; Port, anthraz; 
Gr. av9pa£ (anthrax) = coal or charcoal, . . . 
a carbuncle.] 

*1. Old Med.: A carbuncle. 

2. Entom. : A genus of dipterous insects, 
the type of the family Anthracidie (q.v.). 

an-thris -cus, s. [Lat. anthriscus (Pliny) ; 
Gr. di’dpitTKos (anthriskos) = the southern 
chervil (Sccmdiz australis).] A genus of plants 
belonging to tbe order Apiaceae (UmbeUifers). 
Two species are common in Britain, the .4. 
sylvestris , or Wild Beaked Parsley, and A. 
vulgains, or Common Beaked Paisley. The 
former has smooth and the latter muricated 
fruit. The A. cerifolium, Gardeu Beaked 
Parsley or ehervil, is occasionally found out- 
side cultivated ground, but is not a true 
native of Britain. Its roots are eatable, and it 
was formerly used as a potherb, whereas the 
two indigenous species of the genus are semi- 
poisonous. 


an-thro9 -er a, 5 - [Gr. dvdpa^ (anthrax) = 
coal; Kepas (keras) — a horn.] A genus of 
hawk moths, Sphingides, the typical one of 
the family Anthroceridse. 


An-thro-9er'-i-d00, s. pi. [Anthbocera.] 
A family of Sphingides. The species fly by 
day, and are brightly and beautifully coloured. 
The Burnet Moths and the Green Forester 
belong to the family. It is called also 
Zygrenidse. 


an-throp ic* a. [Gr. dvdpojmKos ( anthrdpi - 
/cos).] Man.- like, resembling man ; human. 

“ lu the same degree they impress that anthronie 

feature upon the face of the living gorilla" Owin’ 

Clusstf, of the Mammalia, p. 82. ® * 


an thro p -l-dee, s. pi. [Gr. dvdpwnos (anthro- 
pos) ~ a man.] in Professor Huxley's classi* 
fication the first family of the order Primates 
win eh stand at the head of the class Mam- 
malia. There is but oue species, the Homo 
sapiens, or Man. The dentition is as follows : 
Incisors, canines, ; premolars, 
molars, |z| = 32. In the Simiadse there is 
sometimes the same dentition, though in 
other cases tbe premolars are in place 
of ^ 2 ' hallux is nearly as long as the 

second toe, and is susceptible of being moved 
both backward aud forward only to a very 
limited extent, whereas in the Siiniad;e it is 
much more mobile. In Man the arms are 
shorter thau the legs, whilst in the Siniiadie 
they may be either longer or shorter. After 
birth in Man the legs grow faster than the 
rest of the body, whilst in the Simiadse they do 
not. Man's stature is erect, whilst the natural 
attitude of the apes and moukeys is on all 
fours. (Professor Huxley’s Classification of 
Animals, p. 99.) Mail has a higher facial 
angle and a brain of greater volume than the 
monkeys, and his mental and moral powers 
are infinitely greater. 

an-thro -po-glot (Eng.), an thro po- 
qlot — ^ tils (Mod. Lett.), s . [Gr. dv8p(onoy\oj(j « 
o-o? (anthropoglossos), in Attic drOptonoyhoTTos 
(anthropoglottos) ==. speaking man's language : 
al'flpujTros (anthropos) = man, and yhdicrtra. 
(glossa), in Attie yAwrra (ylotta) = the tongue. 1 
An animal possessing a tongue, i.e., speech 
remotely resembling man's. Example, the 
imitative species of the Parrot family of Birds 


An-thro pog-raph-y, s. [Gr. dv6pw rro? 

(anthropos) = man, and ypa^y (graphe) — . . 
a description ; ypdafnu (grapho) = to grave, . . . 
to write. A writing about man ; a description 
of man.] A scienee which investigates the 
geographical distribution of mankind, noting 
the physical character, the languages, the 
customs, and the religious tenets and obser- 
vances of tbe several races distributed over 
the globe. When the historic element receives 
prominence, anthropography becomes ethno- 
graphy or ethnology. It is a branch of the 
great science uf Authropology (q.v.). 


an-thro - po id, a. [Gr. arflptuTroeiS);? (anthro- 
poeidcs) = in the shape of a man ; dv9pioTu>$ 
(a nthropos) = a man ; and <riSo? (eidos) — . . . 
form ; from ei&u* (eidd) = to see.] Resembling 
man ; a term applied especially to the apes, 
which approach the human species in the 
following order : 1st (most remote), the gib- 
bons ; 2nd, the orangs ; 3rd, tlie chimpanzee ; 
and 4th (nearest), the gorilla. (Owen: Classify 
of Mammalia, 1859, p. 84.) 


Class Ote. of the Mammalia, p. IS. 


an thro poi' de§, s. [Anthropoid.] A genus 
of wading birds, belonging to the sub-family 
Gruinse. A. virgo is the Numidian Crane. 

an-thro -po-llte, s. [Gr. dvOptonos (anthropos) 
= man ; and -lite = Gr. Ai'0o? (lithos) = a stone.] 
Man petrified, as in the Gnadaloupe specimen 
now in the British Museum. 


An thro-po log -i-cal, a. [In Ger. anthr o- 
pologisch ; from Gr. at'flpaiTroAoyo? ( unthropolo - 
gos) = speaking or treating of man.] (For an 
extended investigation of the etymology, see 
Prof. Turner in Brit. Assoc. Rep. for 1871, 
Pt. ii., pp. 144-146.) Fertaiuiug to the science 
of anthropology ; formed for the study of 
anthropology, as the Anthropological Society 
of London, a society formally inaugurated 
on the 22nd of January, 1873, and now known 
as the London Anthropological Institute. In 
1S66 was formed an anthropological “De- 
partment of the Biological Section »* of the 
British Association. [Anthropology.] 

an thrd-pdl'-og-ist, s. (In Ger. anthro- 
polog.] One who cultivates the science of 
anthropology. 

. the compnmtlve study oi the arts vt differeat 
races in different conditions of culture, must contiuu# 
to hold a prominent place amongst the researches of 
anthropologists." — Col. Lane Fox: Brit. Assoc. Rep. 
for 1372. Pt. il„ p. 171. 


boil boj>; potlt, )6x*r\; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
an, - Ian - shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -^ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cious - shus. -tole, -die, &c. ~ b§l, deL 
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ftn thro-pol-o-gy, s. [In Ger, & Fr. anthro- 
pclogie; Port, anthrvpolvgio. From Gr. av- 
epw7ro^ (antfiropos) = man ; and Aoyo? (logos) = 

. . . discourse.] 

I, Natural Science ; 

1. Gen. : The science of man in the widest 
sense of the terras. Tin! word anthropology 
figures in Johnson's Dictionary with the signi- 
fication, " The doctrine of anatomy ; the doc- 
trine of the form and structure of the body of 
man." The Glossogi'aphia Nava, 2nd ed., ex- 
plains it to be “a discourse or description of a 
man or of a man’s body." Kant gave a much 
wider range than this to the subject in his An- 
Ikropalogie, published about the year 1798, as 
lie had previously done orally in his univer- 
sity lectures. Finally, the Anthropological 
Society of London defined its aim to be ” to 
study man in all his leading aspects, physical, 
mental, and historical, to investigate the laws 
of his origin and progress, to ascertain his 
place in nature, and his relation to the inferior 
forms of life.” In this sense ethnology is a 
department of anthropology. 

“The acleace of Man. therefore, or, as it ia some- 
tunes called. Anthropology, must form the crown of 
all the natural sciences.' — Max MuHer: Science of 
Language, vol. ii. (6th ed., 1871), p. 7. 

2. Spec.: The science which investigates the 
relation in which man stands to the inferior 
animals. In this sense ethnology is a cognate 
science to anthropology. Dr. Latham uses 
the word in this limited sense. 

&n-thro po man - 9 y, s. [Gr. avBpumos (an- 
thropos) = a man, and fiavrcfa (manteia) = 
power or mode of divination ; pavrevopat 
(maydt'uomai) = to divine; /udv-rt? (mantis) — 
one who divines, a seer.] Fancied divination 
by inspecting the entrails of a human being. 
(JlYbs/er.) 

lin-thro-pom'-et ry, s. [Gr. Zi>6 P unro<; (an- 
thropos ) = man, and p-erpoy ( metron ) = a 
measure.] The measuring or measurement 
of the human body ; the science which 
deals with the proportions of the human 
body. 

s£n-thro po-morph'-ic, a. [Gr. dvflpwTro- 

jiop<f>os (anthropomorphous) — of human form; 
av6pwno<; ( anthropcs ) = man, and /aop^rj (mor- 
phe) = form.] Pertaining to anthropomor- 
phism. 

“From some quarter or other the anthropomorphic 
force came in."— Gladstone. 

an-thro-po-morph-i^m, s. [In Ger. an- 
thropomorjihism ; Fr. anthropomorphisms; Port. 
anthropomorphism to; Gr. ai'0pouTrop.op<J>ui (a?i- 
thrdpomorvhia ) = human form; dr^pwrros 
(an thropos) = man, and pop^rj (morphe) = 
form, shape.] 

Properly : The attributing of a human 
form to God. When this is really done it is 
a gross degradation of the divinity, and is con- 
demned in Scripture. But when the only 
anthropomorphism is the use of metaphorical 
phrases, such as the arm of the Lord (Ps. 
Ixxvii. 15), or his eyes (Ps. xi. 4), or his ears 
(Ps. xxxiv. 15), to make abstract ideas more 
readily conceivable, tbe practice has the 
countenance of Scripture itself. There are 
thus in this sense a legitimate and an illegiti- 
mate anthropomorphism. 

” Anthropomorphism is always connected with on- 
thropo path ism." — Smith t JVace; Diet. Christ. Blog., 
vol. p. 119; 

&n-thr6-pd-morph'-ist, s. [In Ger. anthro- 
pomnrphist.'] One who really or apparently 
attributes to God the human form, or thoughts, 
emotions, or passions like our own. 

an-thro-po-morph'-ite, s. & a. [in Fr. 

anthropotnorphite i Port. anthrojmmorphita : Gr. 
avOpomonop^xr: (anthropomorjihos) = of human 
form. ] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : One who attributes 
to God the human form, or thoughts, emotions, 
and passions like our own.* 

M . . . though few profess themselves anthropo- 
morphite*. yet we may find many amongst the ignorant 
of that opinion. “—Locke. 

IL Technically: 

1. Church Hist, (pi): A sect which arose in 
Egypt in A. D. 395, and became prominent in the 
fifth century. They were a sub-division of the 
Acephali, who again sprung from the Mono- 
physites or Eutychians. They held anthropo- 
morphism in a gross form. Many individuals 
also in the Church catholic, and in the sects 
which had sprung from it, entertained a 


similar belief. (Mosheim: CL Hist., Cent. V., 
pt ii., ch. §*20.) 

“The Anthropo’norp h tie* who swarmed among the 
monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa . . 

Gibbon ; Decline and Fall, ch. xlvii. 

2. (Plur.) A party (they had scarcely the 
coherence of a sect) which existed in Italy and 
elsewhere in the tenth century : they supposed 
that God possesses a human form, aud sits 
upon a golden throne. 

B. As adjective : Attributing to God human 
form, thoughts, or emotions. 

“Multitudes could swallow the dull aud coaree an- 
th ropomorphito doctrines." — Glan'iU : /Vort\ruf. of 
Soul*, ch. iv. 

an-thro-po morph-It-ic, dn-thro-po- 
morph -It'- l-cal, a. [Eng. anthropomor- 
phite ; -ic, - ical .] Pertaining to anthropo- 
morphism, or to the Authropomorphites. 

dn-thro-po morph’ it-ifm, s . [Eng. an- 

thropomorphite ; -wm.] Tbe system of doctrines 
characteristic of the Anthvopomorphites : an 
throporaorphism. [Anthropomorphism.] 

an-thro po-morph -ose, v.t. [Gr. 

(a iif A. ropes) = a man, and pop</> 0 (o ( morphoo) — 
to form, to give shape to.] One would expect 
this verb to mean to change info the form of 
a man ; but Davies gives an example from 
Howell ( Parley of Beasts, p. 3), in which it 
evidently = to change from the form of a man 
into that of a beast. 

an-thro-po-morph'-ous, a. [In Fr. an- 

thropornorphe. From Gr. a^pwiro/utop^os (au- 
th ropommphos). ] Possessed of a form resem- 
bling that of man. 

“ Mr. Lyell, however, in 1830, had remarked that the 
evidence of the total absence of the Anthropomorphous 
tribe Ithe Qundxuma.ua] was inconclusive."— Owen: 
Brit. Fouil Mammal* and Bird i. p. 2. 

&n- thro- po- path' -Ic. an-thro-po 

path'-l-cal, a. [Gr. avOpoinonaBys (anthro- 
pegmthes) = with human feelings.] Pertaining 
to human feelings; having human feeling*. 
(Smith and Ji'uce.) 

an thro-po-path -i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng 
anthropopathical ; -Zy.] In a manner to show 
the possession of human feelings. 

an thro pop a thism, s. [Eng. anthro- 
popathy; -ism.) The same as Anthropopathy 
( q.v.). (See example under Anthropomorph- 
ism.) 

an thr 6-pop -a-thy, * an-thropop-a- 
thie, 5 . [In Ger. anthropopcUhic. From Gr. 
avOpoinonaOeia. (anthropepatheia) = humanity ; 
ai'Bptonos (anthropos) = a man, and naBtj (paths) 
= a passive state, or jrdOos (pathos) — anything 
that befalls one, . . . suffering, emotion ; 
7 ra 6 (lv, aor. inf. of wdaxw (pascho) = to receive 
an impression.] 

1. Human feeling, humanity. 

" Two ways theu may the Spirit of God be said to be 
grieved, in Himself, ia lil« saints; in Himself, by an 
anthropopathic. as we call it; in his saints, by a sym- 
patbie ; the former is by way of allusion to human 
passion and carriage.”— Bp. Ball : Bern., p. 196. 

2. Thcol. : The attributing of human 

thoughts, emotions, or passions to God. As 
in the case of anthropomorphism, this may 
be legitimate or illegitimate, It is the former 
if done only figuratively ; it is the latter if 
done really. 

(a) Figuratively : “ And it repented the Lord 
that he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at his heart “ (Gen. vi. 6). 

(5) Really : “ Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself" (Ps. 1. 21). 

an-thro-poph'-a-gl, s. pi. [Plural of Lat. 
anthropophagies ; Gr. dc0pw7ro</>dyos (anthrppo- 
phagos) — a man-eater ; <xv&pu>-nos (avthnpos) 
= man, and <Z>aycIc ( phagein ), from * </>ayw 
(phagd), now made 2 aor. inf. of eoOiw ( csthio) = 
to eat. In Fr. anthropophage. ] Man-eaters. 
Cannibala, people feeding on human flesh. 

•• Histories make mention of a people called anthro- 
pophagi, men-eatera.'*— B. Gilpin : Sermon before King 
Edward VI. (1682). 

£n-thrd-p5-pli&g'-i-cal, a. [Eng. anthro- 
pophagy; -ical. In Fr. anthropophage; Port. 
anthropophago. ] Pertaining to anthropophagy ; 
eating human flesh. 

S,n-thr6-p6pli-a-gXn'-4-an, s. [From Lat. 
anthropophagies (Anthropophagi), and the 
dignified sutf. -inian ; Shakespeare's design 
being to frame in ridicule a word ** of learned 
length and thundering sound."] A cannibal. 


“Go knock and call, he’ll speak like au anthro 
pophaginian unto thee; koock, I say. " — Shakesp. : 
Merry Wive*. Iv. &. 

an-thrd-poph'-a-gous, a. [In Fr. anthro- 
pophage. From Gr. dv0pw7ro<5dyos (anthro- 
pophagos ).] Man-eating, cannibaL 

aJi-thro poph a-gy, $. [In Fr. anthro- 
pophagie. From Gr. di^^n-o^ayta ( anthro - 
l>opkagia). ] Man-eating, cannibalism. 

“Upon slender foundations was raised the anthro- 
pophagy of Diouiedea his horset.”— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

an-thro-pos - cop-y, s. [Gr. dr'flpwrros (an- 
thropos) = man, and aKonia (skcpia) = . . . a 
looking out: (Txoneui (skog>eo)= to look at or 
after.] An attempt to discover the mental 
and moral tendencies of aiiy one by studyiug 
his bodily characteristics. 

an-thro pos'-o phy, s. [Gr. drflpw rro? (a» 
thropos) — man, and <jo<$>la (sopliia) — skill, 
higher knowledge, wisdom.) The knowledge 
of man ; the acquisition of wisdom (if such a 
tiling is possible) by the study of mankind. 

an-thrd-pot'-om-ist, s. [Gr. avOponros (an- 
thropos) = man, and ropuV (fomis). or Topevs 
(tomeus) = one who cuts.] One who cuts up 
or dissects a man ; au anatomist. 

. the larec moss of transverse white fibres 
called ‘corpus callosum’ by the anthroputomitt.”— 
Owen : Claiiif. of the Mammalia, p, 22. 

an-thro-pot om y, s. [Gr. ae0pw7ros (an- 
thropos) = man, and tojuj} (fome) ... a cutting ; 
tc/upw (temno) = to cut.] The anatomy of man ; 
Le., the dissection of the bumau body. 

^n-thro-pur-gtc, o. [Gr. deflpwTroi/pyo? 
anthropourgos) = making man ; but intended 
by Beutham to signify operated on by man ; 
defipcorro? (onf/iropos) = man ; v epyw (ergo) — to 
do work.) (For def. see examine.) 

*’ Thus Natural History aud Natural Philosophy are 
respectively represented by Plivsiur^ic Soiuatoloyy 
ana A nthropurgiv Somatology ; the one signifying the 
scicuce of bodies, in so far as operated upon in the 
course of nature, without the intervention of nmn ; 
the other, the science of bodies so far as man, by hi* 
knowledge of the convertible powers of nature, is able 
to operate upoa them."— Bowring : Bent ha tns Work*, 
lutrod., 5 6, voL t, p. 16, 

an-thus, s. [Laf. anthus; Gr. oh'0os (anthos), 
masc. = a small bird like a bunting (not 
ditfos (anthos) = a flower, which is neut.).] 

Zool. : A genus of birds, the typical one of 
the family Autliidse, in the Dentirostral tribe, 
but with affinity, shown by tlieir lengthened 
hind toe, to the genus Alauda (Lark) in the 
Conirostral one. Some place the genus Anthus 
under the Motacillinee, a snb-family of Sylvida?, 
or Warblers. The species are called in English 
Titlarks or Pipits. Four occur iu Britaiu : 
the A. orboreus, or Tree Pipit ; the A. praten- 
sis , or Meadow Pipit ; the A. petrosus , or Rock 
Pipit ; and the A. Ricardi, or Richard’s Pipit. 

an'-thyl-lis, s. [In Fr. anthyllide; Sp. & 
Ital. a nUUide; Gr. arflos (anf/ios)=a flower, 
and lovkos (ioulos) = (1) first growth of the 
beard, (2) down on plants. So called from its 
downy calyces.] A genus belonging to the 



Papilionaceous sub-order of the Fabacese, or 
Leguminous plants. It contains one British 
species, the A. vulneraria, or Common Kidney 
Vetch, called also Lady’s Fingers. It grows 
chiefly in the vicinity of the sea. It has from 
5 to 9 leaflets and crowded heads of generally 
red flowers. The roots of a foreign species, 
the A . Hermannue , are diuretic. 

an-thyp-not'-ic, a. & s. [Anti -hypnotic.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, co — e, ey = a. Q.U = Uw. 
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&nt-h5rp-o-cli6n'-drI-ac, a. & *. [Anti- 

HYPOCHONDRIAC.] 

int-hy-poph'-or-a, a. [Anti-bypophora.] 
ant-hys-tcr ic, a. & s. [Anti-hysteric.] 
fiji ti, prefix. [See def.] 

A. [From Gr. dm (anti), prep., original 
meaning = over against . . . ; hence = 
opposed to. In Greek compos. = (1) over 
against, opposite to, (2) against, in opposition 
to ; (3) one against another, mutually ; (4) in 
return ; (5) instead ; (6) equal to, like ; (7) 
corresponding to, counter. ( Liddell <& Scot's 
Greek Lexicon.) The Greek am (anti) = over 
against, agairist, is essentially the same word 
as the Latin ante = before : hence there are 
in Lat. anticipo (B.) ; in Ital. anticomere= a 
forerunner, antidata = antedate, anti-camera 
= antechamber ; in Sp. Antechristo ; in Fr. 
Antechrist, antidate, antichambre ; and in Eng. 
anticipate (B. ; see also Ante). The root is 
ant ; Sausc. anti = opposite, facing.] 

1. Tha opposite of, as anticlimax. 

2. Opposed to : as Antichrist, antidote. 

(a) Compound words having as one of 
their elements the Greek prefix dm (anfi) ara 
infinite in number. We do not profess or 
indeed desire to give a complete list. Those 
which are still loosely compacted together, 
being generally spelt with a hyphen, follow 
as compounds under anti; whilst those in 
which the union has become more complete, 
tha hyphen being generally dropped, are 
arranged as primary words. In the case of 
the former, the usage of authors or printers 
(it is uncertain which) with regard to tha 
employment of capital letters varies in three 
ways : — 

(1) There may be one capital commencing 
the word Anti, as Antt-arminian. (Bishop 
'Barlow. ) 

(2) There may ha one, but beginning tha 
second of the two words in the compouud, as 
anti- Realism , anti-Realistic (Herbert Spencer) ; 
anti- Galilean (De Quinccif) ; anti- English 
( Fronde ) ; anti-Republican (Times newspaper). 

Or (3) each of the words united may begin 
witli a capital, as A nti-Judaic ( Milman ) ; Anti- 
Laudism (Carlyle). 

(b) With in the word withstand, and gain in 

?ninsay, ara equivalents in signification, 
hough not in etymology, to the Greek ami 
(anti). 

t B. [From Lat. ante= before, as anticipate, 
in Lat. anticipo = to take beforehand ; ante = 
before, and capio = to take.] Before, before- 
hand, as anticipate. (See etymology of B.) 

anti-abolitionist, s. One opposed to 

a party in the United States which, when 
alavery existed there, sought its abolition ; or, 
more generally, one opposed to the abolition 
of slavery in any country where it still lingers. 

anti American, a. Opposed to the 
American people or their aims. 

anti anarchic, a. Opposed to anarchy 
or disorder. (Carlyle : Fr. Rei\, III. iv. 2.) 

anti-apostle, s. One opposed to the 
apostles. 

" The cardinals of Rome are those persona which 
may be fitly styled ami-apostles in the Romish hierar- 
chy.”— Potter On the Jfumb. 666, p. 96. 

anti-Arminian, s. One opposed to the 
Arminian tenets. 

**. . . a.ud many had characters cast on good men. 
especially on the A nti-arminians . . ."—Bp. Barlow : 
Rmnains, p. m. 

anti - attrition, s. Gen., that which 
pposes attrition. Spec. , a mixture of plumbago 
with some oily sultdanee, or any similar com- 
position used for lubricating machinery to 
dimmish the effects of friction. (IFe&stcr.) 

anti-centenarianism, s. [Gr. ami 
(anfi), and Eng. centenarianism, from Lat. 
centum — a hundred, and annus = a year.) 
Opposition to tha assertion that the persons 
from time to time reporter! to have died aged 
a century or more, had really attained to that 
age. 

“ A”licenten<trlanitm."— Heading of a paragraph 
in the Timet, Thursday, 8th January, 1874. 

anti-chamber. [Ante-chamber.] 

anti- corn law, s. [Gr. dm (anti) = 
against, and Eng. Corn Law ] Opposition to 
the Corn Law or laws. The Anti-Corn- Law 


League was formed in Manchester on the ISth 
of September, 1838, and ultimately became a 
moat powerful organisation, carrying agita- 
tion eveiywhere. 'The Corn Laws having 
been abolished on June 26th, 1846, the reason 
for the continued existence of the League 
ceased, aud it dissolved itself on the 2nd of 
July of the same year. 

anti-docetse, a. Opposed to the Docetie, 
a Gnoatic sect [Docet.e], or to their religious 
tenets. (See example under anti-Gnostic!) 

anti-dynastic, a. Opposed to the reign- 
ing dynasty in any particular country. 

. . but the leaders of the popular movement 
belong to the anH-dynatf ic fraction of the Opposition.' 
— Daily Telegraph, uth October, 1877: Vienna Corresp. 

anti -English, a. Opposed to the English 
or their aims. 

"The anti- English party were in the ascendant." — 
Froude : Hut. Eng., cn, xix.. vol. iv., p. 168. 

anti-Gallioan, a. Opposed to the “Gal- 
ilean/* i.e., the French aims or aspirations. 

" One of the cardinals, he [Coleridge] tells us. warned 
him, by the Pope’s wish, of some plot, set oil foot by 
BunapaiUe, for seizing him aaan anri~Gallican writer." 
— De qurncey's iVorkt (ed. 1863), vol. li., p. 95. 

anti Gnostic, a. Opposed to Gnosticism 
or to the Gnostics. 

”... the a nit- Gnostic, or more strictly, the auti- 
docetlc tendency which has been ascribed to the 
gospel." — Strauss Life of Jesus, Transl. (1846), } 107. 

anti-Jacobin, s. One opposed to the 
principles and procedure of the Jacobins in 
the first French Revolution. 

“Thea grew a hearty anti-Jacobin.” 

Byron: Vision of Judgment, 97. 

U The word is best known as the title of a 
famous satirical Tory periodical (1798-1821), 
the principal contributors to which were 
Gifford, Hookhain Frere, and Canning. 

anti-Judaic, a. opposed to what is 
Jewish. 

“. . . the antU Judaic party in Alexandria, of 
which Apion was no doubt a worthy representative. 1 ’ 
— J lilman : Hitt, of Jews, 8rd ed., vol. L, note to p. 70. 

anti-Laudism, s. Opposition on the part 
of the Puritans to the doctrine and discipline 
of Archbishop Laud. 

. . A nti-Laudstms, Westminster Confessions.” 
—Carlyle: Heroes and Hero-Worship, Lect. VI. 

anti-national, a. Opposed to the aims, 
the procedure, or what are believed to be 
the interests of one’s nation. 

", . . could have attended the most ultra profes- 
sions of anti-national politics.” — De Qulncey's Works 
(ed. 1863), vol. ii.. p. 176. 

anti-principle, s. A principle opposed 
to another principle which has been previously 
specified. 

" . . . That besides one great cause and source of 
good, there was an anti- principle of evil, of as great 
Force and activity in the world. 1 '— Spencer.' On Prodi- 
gies, p. 168. 

anti-prophet, $. An opponent of pro- 
phets or of prophetic revelation. 

" Well therefore might St. John, when he saw so 
many anti-prophets spring up. say, * Hereby we know 
that this is the last time. 1 Mede ; Apostasy of the 
Later Times, p. 88. 

anti Realism, s. 

Metaphys. : The system of speculative belief 
opposed to that of realism ; nominalism. 

“ And thus la Realism negatively Justified : any 
hypothetical uncertainty it may have is incomparably 
less than that of Anti- Realism.'— Herbert Spencer 
Psychol., 2ud ed., vol. ii., 5 491. 

anti Realistic, a. 

Metaphys. : Opposed to what is realistic ; 
nominalistic, nominalist. 

”... that contradiction which the a nti- Realistic 
conception everywhere presents. '—Herbert Spencer: 
Psychol., 2nd ed., vol. 11., $ 469, p. 43C. 

. . we proceeded to value by it tlie Realistic 
and Anti-ReaUstio conclusions. ’’—Ibid., p. 491. 

anti-Republican, a. Opposed to Re- 
publican institutions and their advocates or 
defembrs. 

” For the simple reason that he and the Due de 
Broglie ami the anti-JlepuMIcan party are determined 
not to resign the jwwer which they accidentally hold." 
— Timet, November 16th, 1877. 

anti-Roman, a. Opposed to Roman 
aims. 

” Rut at this crisis the anti-Roman policy was 
arrested in Its course by auother movement.”^/. A. 
Fronde Hist. Eng., ch. vi., vol. 11., p. 12. 

anti Socialist, a. Opposed to the 

Socialists. 


"The debate on the antLSocialist Bill commenced 
In to-day’s sitting of the German Parliament."— Times. 
bept, 17, 1678. 

anti-Tribonian, s. A person opposed 
to the great jurist Triboniau. 

Plural ; A aect, the distinctive pecularity of 
which was this opposition. 

S,n-ti-a5 -id, a, & s. [Antacid.] 

an-ti-a-def , $. pi. [The plnr. of Gr. dm as 
(atifias), gemt. dmdSos (antiados) = one of the 
glands of the throat when swollen ; drnos 
(antios) = opposite to ; from dm (anfi)-] 
Anatomy: The tonsils. 

An-ti-a-dl-tiB, $. [Gr. annas (antios) ; and 
suit. -Irts (itis) — inflammation.] [Antiades.] 
Med . ; Inflammation of the tonsils. 

&n-ti-Aph-ro-di§ i~Ac, an ti aph ro- 
di§'-i-a-cal, a. [Antaphrodisiac.] 

an-ti-ar, or Ant -jar, s. [Antiaris.] A 
poison made from the upas-tree of Java, 
Antiaris toxicaria. 

an-ti-ar' me, s. [Antiaris.] The active 
principle in the poisou of the upas-tree. [An- 
tiaris.] It is obtained from the inspissated 
juiee of the plant in shining whitish crystals, 
soluble in water. 

An-tl-ar'-is, s. [Latinised from Javanese 
antiar (q.v.).] A genos of plants belonging to 
the order Artocarpaceae, or Artocarpads. Th*» 



A. toxicaria is the famous upas-tree of Java. 
[Upas.] The antiar poison is made from it. Its 
exceedingly deleterious properties arise from 
its containing strychnine. A shirt made from 
the ftbre, if insufficiently prepared, excites 
much itching. 

an-ti-ar- thrit'-ic, a. & s. [ANTAnTHRmc.] 

an ti-Asth-mat'-ic, s. [Gr. dm (p«fi) = 
against ; Eng. asthmatic.] A medicine used 
against asthma. [Altr asthmatic.] 

“ Anti-asthmatics (Gr.). are medicines against the 
shortness of breath. “—Glossogr. Xova. 

an-tl-bac-chl -us, s. [In Fr. antibachique ; 
Sp. antibaquio ; Port, antibaochio ; Ger. & 
Lat, a7irifocc/iius. From Gr. dm0a*x<rto? 
(an/i6afcc/mos).] 

Prosody: A reversed Bacchius, that is, a 
foot like the Bacchius of three syllables, but 
differing from it in this respect, that whereas 
the Bacchius has the first syllable short and 
the last two long, as in be fd | te, the Anti- 
bacchius has the first and second syllables 
long and the third short, as in au \ dl | re. 

an-ti-bar'-bar-oiis, a. [Gr. dm (awfi) = 
against, and Eng. fcarbarows.] Against what 
is barbarous. Used — 

(a) Of book9 like those of Erasmus, Nizolns, 
and Cellarius, directed against the use of bar- 
barisms in the Latin or in other tongues*. 

(h) Of the use of an unknown tongue in 
divine service. Peter de Moulin employed it 
in this seuse. (Rees.) 

An-ti-bA^-il -l-can, a. [(1) Gr. dm (anfi) 
= against, opposed to ; and Lat. basilica = a 
building in the forum with double colonnades, 
used as a court of justice and as an exchange. 
(2) A cathedral : Gr. ^acriAiicrj (basilike), same 
meaning ; ^acriAi^d? (basilikos), adj. = kingly, 
royal ; /WiAetk ( basilrus ) = king.] Opposed 
to royal or ecclesiastical pomp or splendour. 

an-ti-bib-H-ol'-a-try, s. [Gr. aW (anft), 
and Eng. h/Miofoifry.] Opposition to biblio- 
la try (q.v.). 


boil, b<S^, poilt, j 6^rl; cat, 5 cll, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; eln, a$; expect, ^lenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-tion, -sion, -tioun = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous, -ceous = shus. -ble, -die, d:e. = bel, del. 
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antibiblos— antichristianity 
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‘At a period in which I>ra Marsh and Wordsworth 
have by the zealous of one aide been chained with 
Popish principles on account of their anti-bibliolatry 
. . Colerutge . A id * to Reflection, p. 115, note. 

&n-tl-blb -los, s. [Gr. avri (anti)— in return ; 
and 0i'0Aos ( biblos ) = (1) the inner bark of the 
papyrus, (2) paper, a book ] 

Ciril Law : An instrument by which a de- 
fendant admits that he has received a “libel,” 
or a copy of it, and notes the date when it 
was served upon him. 

Sn-ti-biT-i-ous, n. [Gr. avri (anti). and 

Eng. bilicusy] 

I'harm. : Opposed to biliousness; cott. iter- 
acting biliousness. 

* &n-ti-bir -ming ham, s. [Gr. dm (awft) ; 
Eng. Birmingham.] 

Plitr. : One of the numerous appellations 
given to those who sided with Charles 11. in 
refusing to exclude his brother James from 
the succession. 

“Opponents of the Court were called Blrtuinghaius. 

. . . Those who took the king's side were Antibir- 
minghams . . .“—Macaulay Blst. Eng., chap. ii. 

an-ti-brach -l-al ( ch guttural), a. [Lat 
onfi&racTuafis.] [Antibrachium.] Pertaining 
to th® forearm. 

"... the peculiar length of arm in those ’long- 
armed apes ’ is chiefly due to the excessive length of 
the antibrachial bones.” — Owen: CUusif. of Mam- 
malia, p. 78. 

an-ti brae h l urn (ch guttural), s. [From 
Lat. ante — before ; and brachium , Gr. 0pa\uoi' 
(brack ion) = the arm, especially the forearm, 
from the band to the elbow.] The forearm. 

", . . the forearm, or ant ibrachium.”— Flower : 

Osteol of the Mammalia (18701, p. 214. 

An-ti-bur -ghers (h silent), s. pi [Gr. dm 
(anti) = against, and Eng. burghers .] 

Church History : A Scottish sect which arose 
in 1747. A certain oatli having been instituted 
in Edinburgh, Glasgow, aud Perth, to be 
taken as a criterion of burghership, many 
members of the Associate Synod, or Secession 
Church, considered its terms to be such that 
they could not conscientiously take it. Others 
declared that they could. The Secession in 
consequence split into distinct bodies— the 
M Burghers,*' who took the oath, and the 
'* Anti- burghers,'' who refused it. Aootlier 
achism ultimately followed, owing to the con- 
flict between progressive and conservative 
ideas ; and thus there were produced four 
distinct denominations — viz., the Old Light 
Burghers, the New Light Burghers, the Old 
Light Anti-burghers, and the New Light Anti- 
burghers. Most of these are now merged in 
the United Presbyterian Church, and their 
old denominations are becoming obsolete. 
(Burton : Hist. Scotland.) 

fin -tic, * an ticke, * &n tike, a. & s. 

[In Sw. antik, adj. = (1) antique, ancient, 
(2) antic ; subst. =(1) an antique, (2) an antic; 
Dan. antik, adj, = (1) antique, (2) antic ; Fr. 
antique = (I) ancient, (2) antiquated ; Sp. 
antiguo = (l) antique, ancient, (2) antic ; Port. 
antigo, adj. = antique, ancient ; subst. = an 
antique ; ltal. ant ico — antique, ancient ; Lat. 
antiquus — antique, ancient. The English 
auric was originally the same word as Antique 
< qv.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Antique, ancient ; old. 

“At tbe nether eude were two broade arch ca upon 
thre antike pillers all of gold . ‘'—Ball: Ben. VIII., 
an. 18. (TVencA.) 

2. Oid-fasbioned, antiquated ; out of date, 
and therefore grotesque. 

*' A foule deform’d, a brutish cursed crew, 

In body like to ant ike work devised 
Of monstrous shape, aud of an ugly hew.” 

Barrington : Ariost., vi Cl. [Bara.) 

3. Grotesque, odd, ludicrous, without any 
reference to antiquity. 

*' With frolic quaint their antic jests expose, 

And tease the grumbling rustic as he goes.” 

Byron Bonn of Idleness ; Childith Recollections. 

*' The prize was to be conferred upon the whistler 
that could no throngh his tune without laughing, 
though provoked by the antic postures of a merry- 
andrew, who was to play tricks.’— Addison. 

** Of all our an*ic sights and pageantry. 

Which English idiots run in crowds to see.” 

Drydcn. 

(See Trench on the Study of Words, p. 150; 
English, Past and Present, p. 151 ) 

E. As sv bsta n t ire : 

L Of persons : 

1. A person or being of hoar antiquit)', out 


of harmony with modern manners, and left by 
people in society as much as possible to him- 
self. 

”... within the hollow crown 

That rounds the mortal temples of a king 

Keeps Death his court; aud there the antic sits.” 
Bhaketp. . Rich. II., lit 2. 

2. A merry-andrew, a huffoou ; one who 
dresses up fancifully, adopts odd postures, and 
says what he deems smart things, with the 
object of eliciting halfpence from those who 
behold his tricks. 

*’ Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourselves, 

Were he the veriest antic in the world ” 

Shake*/). : Taming of the Shrew , Ind. 

IL Of things. Generally in the plural : 

1. Works of art, specially architecture, 
sculpture, or painting produced by the au- 
cieuts ; antiques. [Antique.] 

2. Grotesque representations, odd imager)’ 
or devices. [Anti-mask.] 

“A work of rich entail and curious mold. 

Woven with anfiefces and wyhl yma^ery ” 

Spcnter : F. q., 11. vil. 4. 

” For e’en at first reflection, she espies 
Such toys, such anticks, and Buch vanities.” 

Davies. 

3. Odd tricks. 

•’ Aud fraught with antics as the Indian bird 
That writhes and chatters iu her wiry cuye.” 

H'ordffirortft ; Excursion, bk. vi. 


an'-tic, an -tick, v.t. [From tlie substan- 
tive.] To cause to assume the appearance of 
an antic. 


” Mine own tongue 

Splits what it speaks ; the wild disguise hath almoBt 
antick’d us alL" 

Shakexp.: Ant. and drop. , ii. 7. 


an-ti-c&chec -tic, * an-ti-cha-chec - 

ticks ( h silent), a. & s. [Gr. avri ( anti) = 
against, and koWk ttj? ( kachektes ) = having a 
bad habit of body ; >ca<6? (kakos) = bad, and 
e£is ( hejeis ) = a having possession ; efw (hexo), 
fut. of exa» (cchd)= to have.] 

L As adjective : Deemed of use against a 
cachectic state of the constitution. 

2. vis substantive: A medicine designed to 
counteract a cachectic state of the constitu- 
tion. 

“ Anti-chachectick* (Gr.). Remedies that coned the 
ill disposition of the blood.”— Glossogr. Xoea. 

* &n'-ti-cail, s. [ltal. anticaglia = (I) an- 
tiquity ; (2) monuments of it.] An antique. 
(Scotch.) 

“When they are digging Into old ruines for anti- 
cails.“—Sir A. Balfour Letters, p. 129. 


&n-ti-Cal vrn-ist, s. [Gr. dm (anti) ; Eng. 
Calvi n ist.] 

Church Hist. : One opposed to the Calvin- 
ists or their religious tenets. 

an-ti-Cal vin-is'-tic, n. [Gr. avri (anti); 
Eng. Cah’inisfic.) 

Church Hist. £ Theol. : Opposed to the Cal- 
vin istic tenets. 


an -ti-cham-bcr. KAnte-ch amber.] 

an'-ti-cheir, s. [Gr. dm\eip (anticheir) = 
the thumb ; from dm (aufi) = opposed to, 
and \eip (cheir) = the hand.] 

A nat. : The thumb ; so called from being 
opposed to tlie rest of the hand. 

* an-ti-chre-$is, $. [Gr. dm'xpTjtrt? (anti- 
chresis) — reciprocal usage . avri (auri) = in 
return, and xpfjcris (eftmi-s) = a using, an 
employment ; xP«°P ftl ( chraomai ) =■ to consult 
or use an oracle, to use ; xp® w (chrao) = to 
furnish what is needful. ] 

Old Law: A mortgage. 

an-tl-christ, An -ti- Christ, s. [In A.S. 

Antecrist, Anticrist ; Sw., Dan., Dut., & Ger. 
Antichrist; Fr. Antechrist ; Sp. & Port. Ante- 
cliristo; ltal. ^47ificrisfo ; Lat. Antichristus 
From Gr. 'Avrixptaros (A ntichristos) : <« -ri 
(anti) = instead of, or = against (see Trench's 
Synonyms of the New Testament, pp. 115 — 120); 
Xpurros (Christos) = Christ.] 

1. Gen. : Any one who denies the Father 
and the Son ; or who will not confess that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ; or who, 
leaving the Church, pretends to be the Christ 
(or Messiah), aod thus becomes a rival and 
enemy of Jesus, the true Christ, as in the 
following examples. 

*’ He is antirhrist, that denieth the F»th«r aud the 
Sou. 1 John ii. 22, 

” For many deceivers are entered into the world, 
who confess lmt that Jesus Christ is come in tlie flesh. 
This is a deceiver and an antieftrisf.”— 2 John 7. 

” Little children, it is the last time : and as ye have 
hesrd that antichrist shall come, even now are there 
many antichrists ; whereby we know that it is tlie last 
time. They went out from us, but they were not of us 
. . .”—1 John ii. 18. 19; compare witb Matt xxiv. 
8—4, Mark xiii. 1—4. Luke xxL 5—8. 

2. Spec. : One who should pre-eminently 
stand forth as the antagonist of Christ, and 
should be a sufficiently prominent personage 
to become tbe theme of prophecy ; or if axni 
(anti) be held to mean instead of [see etymo- 
logy], then the characteristic of Anticluist 
will be a supercession of Christ, not an 
avowed antagonism to him. If, when St. 
John says, “Ye have heard that antichrist 
shall come,” he refers to tlie rival and oppo- 
nent of God described by St. Paul in 2 Tliess. 
ii., then Antichrist is to be identified as the 
“ man of sin," “ the son of perdition, and that 
Wicked,” of verses 3, 8. Many Protestant 
controversial writers, from Luther downwards, 
have applied the name Antichrist in this 
specific sense to the Papacy. (See the ex- 
ample from Bishop Hall, as a specimen of 
a multitude more scattered over the whole 
extent of English and Scotch theological 
literature.) 

"Antichrist, which was conceived in the primitive 
times, saw the light in Boniface the Third, and was 
grown to his stature and clk/ult) in Gregory tie 
Seventh.” — Bp. Ball : Bon. of (he Mo. rr. Clergy, S, $ 6. 


an ti cam-er-a, * an-te cam -er-a, fi- 
ts p. antecamara ; ltal. an Heavier a = ante- 
chamber ; from camera — a chamber.] An 
antechamber. 

*’. . . whereof you must foresee, that one of them 
he for an infirmary,’ if the prince or any special person 
should be sick, with chambers, bedchambers, ante- 
ram era and recam era, joining to it.”— Bacon : Essays, 
Civ. aud Mor., ch. xlv. 

aJl-tl-car -dl-um, S. [Gr. avrixapSioi' (anft- 
kardion).j 

Anat.: The pit of the stomach, the scro6i- 
culus cordis. 

&n-ti-car-mv'-or-ous, a. [Gr. am' (anti), 
and Eng. camfrorows.] Opposed to the use 
of flesh as an article of food ; vegetarian. 

an-ti-ca-tar'-rhal (h silent), a. & fi. [Gr. 

avri (an ft) = against, and Kardpp ooc (katar- 
roos ) = a flowing down. A catarrh.] [Ca- 
TAnRH.] 

1. ^4s adjective: Deemed of use against 
catarrh, t.e . a cold. 

2. ,4s substantive : A medicine given as a 
remedy against catarrh. 

an-ti-cau-sot -1C, a. & s. [Gr. om(anfi) = 
against, and koOo-o? (kausos) = (1) burning 
heat ; (2) bilious, remittent fever; kovVo), later 
fut. of Kaiu> ( kaid ) = (1) to light, (2) to burn.] 

1, -4s adjective : Used agaiast a burning 
fever of whatever kind . 

2. As substantive : A medicine used against 
burning fevers. (Juncker.) 


an-ti-christ -i-an, a. & s. [Gr. am (a?tft) = 
agaiost; Eng. Christian. In Fr. antichritien ; 
Port, antichristao ; ltal. onfiemfiano.) 

1. As adjective: Opposed to Christianity, or 
pertaining to the Antichrist of New Test?unent 
prophecy. 

“That despised, abject, oppressed sort of men, the 
ministers, whom tlie world would make anficArirtian, 
and so deprive them of hcaveu,”— South. 

2. As sui>sfarcf£re ; One opposed to Chris- 
tianity, or a follower of the prophetic Anti- 
christ. 

" A uew heresy, as the antichristians and priests of 
the breaden Goa, would persuade and make their 
credulous company to believe. " — Rogers : On the Creed, 
Prcf. 

" To call them Christian Deists is a great abuse of 
language ; unless Christians were to oe distributed 
into tw o sorts, Christians and No-christiaus, or Chris- 
tians and A nti-christ ians." — Water land ; Ch., p. 63. 

S.n-ti-christ -1-an ism, s. [Eog antichris - 
(ian; -ism. In Ft. nntichristianisme.) Oppo- 
sition to Christianity in an individual, a pany, 
or a speculative tenet. 

" Have we not seen many whose opinions hav>j 
fastened upon one another tbe brands of anfieArisffan- 
tstn I "—More : Decay of Piety. 

an-ti-christ-i-an s. [Gr. or n (anfi) 

= against; Eng. Christianity.] Opposition 
or contrariety to Christianity in an indi- 
vidual, a party, or a speculative tenet. (In 
use identical with the previous word.) 

"They breed grief of mind in a nuniher that srt 
godly-minded, and have Antichrietianity in such de- 
testation. that their minds are martyred with the very 
sight of them in the Church.”— Booker : Eccl. Pol., bk 
iv', § s. 
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An-ti- Christ- i an-ize, v.t . [Eng. anti- 

christian ; -ize.) To turn from Christianity 
those who previously accepted its doctrines. 

An-ti-chron'-I-cal, a. [Gr. avrt (anti) = 
against, and xpovtxos ( chronikos ) = pertaining 
to time; xpovos (chronos) = time.] Opposed 
to or out of the proper chronological date. 

An-ti-chron'-i-cal-ly, «di». [Eng. anti • 

chronica?; -fy.] loan antichronical manner. 
In a manner characterised by opposition to, or 
neglect of, proper chronology. (Webster.) 

t An tlch'-ro-ni^m, $. [In Ger. a/tficftrottisw,] 
Deviation from proper chronology ; the placing 
events in wrong order of time. 

■’Our chronologies s.re by Iran scribing, Interpola- 
tion. misprinting, and creeping iu of antichronisms. 
now and then strangely disordered." — Selden: On 

Drayton's Polyolb., Song 4. 

in -tlch -thon, s. [Gr. Avtl (anti) = on the 
opposite side of, ami ( chthon ) = country.] 

One of the Aotipodes. (Bp. Hall: Work$ t v. 
47S.) 

in-ti9'-l-pant, a - [Lat. anticipans, pr. par. 
of antidpa = to take beforehand, to antici- 
pate.] [Anticipate.] Anticipating, in anti- 
cipation of. 

Med. : A term used of periodic fevers or 
other diseases in which the paroxysms arrive 
earlier than their normal period, the succes- 
sive intervals of respite diminishing from day 
to day. (Parr.) 

fcn-ti 5 '-i-pate, v.t. & i. [In Ger. fa ntizi- 
piren ; Fr. anticiper; Sp. anticipar ; Port 
antecipar; ltal. anticipare. From Lat. anti- 
cipo = to take beforehand ; ante — before, and 
capio = to take, from the root cap.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To take before another person has had 
time to do so, and thus preclude his gaining 
possession at all. Or to perform a work be- 
fore he haa had time to execute it, and thus 
render his services in the matter needless ; to 
be beforehand with one. 

. . he would probably have died by the hand 
of the executioner, if indeed the executioner had not 
been anticipated by the populace. 1 — Macaulay : ffist. 
Eng., ch. xx. 

“ A nticipated rents, and bills unpaid. 

Force many a ablniug youth into the shade." 

Cowpcr : Retirement. 

2. To say or do anything before the appro- 
priate, or at least the normal, time for it has 
come. 

(a) In a speech or literary composition, to 
say or write anything before the time or place 
at which it should appropriately be intro- 
duced. 

(b) To carry out aa expected command be- 
fore it is given, or conjectured wishes before 
they are uttered iu speech. 

“The dinner served, Charles takes bis usual stand, 

Watches your eye, anticipates command." 

Co taper : Truth, 

". . . would have done wisely as well as rightly 
by anticipating the wishes of the country." — Afacau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

3. To realise a future event, and feel as one 
would if it had already arrived ; or simply to 
expect a future event to happen. 

” Timid men were anticipating another civil war."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvill. 

“ Now, it looks as if this Important and anticipated 
result haa been established."— Time*, April 20, 1875 ; 
Transit of I'onus. 

B. Intransitive : To say or write anything 
before the time or place at which it should 
appropriately be introduced into a speech or 
literary composition. 

*' I find I have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boccaee before I come to him ; but I am of the 
temper of kings, who are for present money, no matter 
bow they pay It. "—Dryden. 

fcn-tl9 -l-pa- ted, pa. par. & a. [Anticipate.] 

• &n-tl9'-l-pate-ly, adv. [Eog. anticipate; 
- ly .] By anticipation. 

*' It may well l>e deemed a singular mark of favour 
that our Lord did luteud to bestow upon all pastors, 
that lie dul anticipate^/ promise to Peter." — Barrow ; 
On the Pope’s Supremacy. 

Hn ti 9 i pa-ting, pr. par. & a. 

", . . an active and anticipating Intelligence." — 
Owen : Classif. of Mammalia, p. 62. 

fa-tig-i-pa'-tion, s. [In Fr. anticipation ; 
Sp. anticifxicion ; Port, anticipate, antcci- 
prtfao; ltal. anticipazione. From Lat. avti- 
cipatio = (1) a preconception, an inoate idea ; 


(2) the first movements of the body in infancy ; 

(3) Rhct., occupation, prolepsis : from anfi- 
cipo = to anticipate.] 

A- Ord. Lang. : The act of anticipatiog ; 
the thing anticipated. 

Specially : 

1. The act of forming a preconceived notion 
of any Being, person, or thing ; the formation 
of au opinion before the grouods on which it 
can he safely based are known ; the thing 
thus preconceived, a prejudice. 

'• What nation is there, that, without any teaching, 
have not a kind of anticipation, or preconceived 
notion of a Deity Denham, 

"Of the great error of inquiring knowledge in antici- 
pation*. That 1 call anticipations, the voluutary col- 
lections that the mind inaketh of knowledge, which 
is every mail's reason ’’—Bacon: Interpr. of Nature, 
ch. xv. 

2. The act of saymg, writing, or doing 
something before the natural time for giving 
attention to it has arrived. 

"The gulden number gives the new moon four days 
too late by reason of the aforesaid aiiri'eipafion, and 
our ueglect of it"— Holder. 

3. The act of realising a future event, and 
feeling or acting as one would do if it had 
actually arrived. The act of foreseeing, or at 
least of expecting a future event, or providing 
for a future necessity. 

" If we really live under tbe hope of future happi- 
ness, we shall taste it by way of anticipation and fore- 
thought ; an image of it will meet our minds often, 
and stay there, aa all pleasing expectations do."— 
Atterbury. 

“ But whose achievements, marvellous at they be, 
Are faint anticipations of a glory 
About to be revealed.” 

Robert Brooming Paracelsus. 

B. Technically : 

1. Med. : The attack of a fever before its 
usual time. (Core.) 

2. Painting : The expression of an expected 
action. 

3. Logic : A presumption, prejudice, or pre- 
conceived opinion. It is called also precon- 
ception, presentation, or instinct. 

4. Epicurean Philosophy: The first idea or 
definition of anything. 

5. Rhetoric: A figure, called alao Prolepsis 
(q.v.). 

6. Music : The obtrusion of a chord upon a 
syncopated note to which it forms a discord. 
(Bushy . ) 

An- 1!9 -i-pa-tive, a . [ Eng. anticipate ; -ive. ] 
Anticipating, containi og an anticipation. 
(S. T. Coleridge.) 

An - tl 9' - 1 - pa - tor, s. [Lat. anticipator; 
ltal. ant icipa tore.) One who anticipates. 

(Webster.) 

An-tl 9 '-l-pa-tor-^, a. [Eog. anticipator; 
•y.) Anticipating, foreseeing, forecasting; 
containing or implying an anticipation of 
some future event. 

. . and this distinguished geologist concluded 

by the remarkable anticijiatory observation that 
, . .’’—Owen ; British Fotsil Mammals and Jlirds 
(1846), p. 2. 

* An -tick, s. [Antic,] 

An-ti-cll -max, s. [Gr. avrl (anti) = opposite 
to, or the opposite of ; and K\2pa£ (klimax) = a 
ladder or staircase . . . ; (Rhet.), a climax.] 

Rhet. : The opposite of a climax. As in a 
climax the ideas increase in grandeur as the 
sentence advances, so in the anti-climax they 
sink lower and lower as the sentence proceeds. 
The effect in the former case is sublime ; in 
the latter, ridiculons. The example of an 
anti-climax most frequently given (and there 
could scarcely be a better one) is the follow- 
ing 

" Next comes Dalhoussie. the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-col" nel to the earl of Mar." 

" A certain figure, which was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by some an anti-climax." — Addison. 

". . . more tolerant of avowed indifference to- 
wards his own writings, and. finally (if the reader will 
pardon so violent an anti-clim ax), much more ready to 
volunteer his assistance in carrying a lady's reticule 
or parasol/'— De Quincey's Works (ed. 1863), vol. ii.. p. 
232. 

An-ti-cli-nal, a. (c s. [Gr. acrtaAiVw (anti- 
klinn) = to lean on again ; dm' (anti) = 
against, and *AtYw (klino) = to make to bend 
or slant.) 

A. As adjective : 

I, Geol. : So situated that the strata dip 
from it in opposite directions. 


. in a rapid anticlinal flexure ." — Murchison . 

Siluria, eb. vi. 

”. . . oue of tbe anticlinal ridges of tbe Jura." 

— Lyell : Manual qf Geol., ch. v. 

Anticlinal axis or anticlinal line: An 
imaginary line on the two sides of which the 
strata dip in opposite directions. The two 
sloping sides of the roof of a house resemble 
strata in an anticlinal position, and the ridge 
running lengthwise along the roof ia like an 
anticlinal axis or line. Anticlinal is con- 
trasted with synclinal (q.v.). In the majority 



of cases an anticlinal axis forms a ridge, and 
a synclinal one a valley ; but there are excep- 
tions to this rule. (Lyell : Manual of Geol f 
ch. v.) 

2. Anat. : Presenting a certain remote 
resemblance to a geological anticlinal axis. 

Anticlinal vertebra : A vertebra which has 
an upright spine towards which the others are 
directed. (FZou'cr; Osteol. of the Mammalia, 
1876, p. 47.) 

B. As substantive : The same as anonficii/ial 
axis or line (q.v.). 

“The Silurian aud Devuuian rocks are thrown up 
Into a number of narrow anticlinals."— Duke qf 
Argyle: Q. J. Geol. Soc., vol. xxiv., p. lxv. 

t An-ti clin ic, an ti clin -ic-al, a. [An- 
ticlinal,] The same as Anticlinal. 

an tic-ly, *An -tick ly, adv. [Eng. antic ; 
•ly.] Like au antic, after the mauner of an 
antick. 

" Scrambling, out- facing, fashion-mongring boys. 

That lye, aud cog, aud flout, deprave and slander. 

Go antickly, and shew an outward hideousness, 

And speak off half-a dozen dangerous words." 

Shaketp. : A/ttch Ado About Nothing, v. L 

* An'-tic-mask, Another spelling of Anti- 
mask, as if from Eng. Antic (q.v.). 

An-tic-ne -mi-An, s. [Gr. AvTLKtpyuov (an~ 
tiknemion) = the aliin, the leg : avrl (anti) ^ 
against, and j/xtj (ftncmc)= the part of the 
leg between the knee and ankle ; the leg.] 

Anatomy : The bone of the shin. 

* an' tic ness, * An tick ness, s. [Eng. 
antic: -ness.] The state or quality of being 
“antic.” [Antic, o.] 

" Rom. Aud "tis believ’d bow practice quickly 
fashioned, 

A port of humourous anticknest In carriage, 
Discourse, demeanour, gestures." 

Ford: Fancies, iv. 2. (fifehardaon.] 

An-ti-col Ic, a. [Gr. avr l (anti) = against, 
kwAikos (kolikos) = snfi’eriog in the ku>\ov 
( kolan), having the colic.] Deemed of use 
against colic. 

An-ti-con-sti-tu -tion-al, a. [Gr. avri 

(a nti) = against ; Eng. constitution; -ai. In 
Fr. anticonstitntionnel.] Opposed to the con- 
stitution of the country, or to sound constitu- 
tional principles. 

“ Nothing can be more easy than the creation of an 
anti-constitutional depeudeucy of the two Houses of 
Parliament on the Grown will be in that case.”— 
Bolingbrokt : On Parties, Lett. 19. 

An-ti-con-sti-tu’-tion-al ist, s. [Gr. dirt 
(anti) = against ; Eng. coiistitutional, -ist.) 

1. One opposed to the constitution of the 
country, or opposed to sound constitutional 
principles. (JlTbstcr.) 

2. One opposed to the political party calling 
themselves the constitutionalists. 

An-tl-con ta gi-on-Ist, s. [Gr. dm 
= against ; Eng. coafar/ion, *i$L] Ooe who 
opposes the view that any particular disease, 
generally believed to be transmitted by con- 
tact with those suffering from it, is really 
contagious. (IlYhs/cr.) 

an ti-con tA'-gi-ous, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against; and Eng. c.ojitagions. ] Believed to 
have the property of neutralising contagion. 
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Su-tl-con-vul'-sive, ft . [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against; and Eng. convulsive (in Fr. convul- 
si/).] Deemed of use against convulsions. 

" Whatsoever produces an inflammatory disposition 
ill the blood, produces the asthma, as anti-conouUive 
medicines.*'— Floyer. 

bn'-tf-cor, s . [Gr. avri (anti) = opposite to ; 
and Fr. cceur, Lat. cor = tbe heart.] (For def. 
see example.) 

"A preternatural swelling of a round figure occa- 
sioned by a sanguine and bilious humour, and appear- 
ing in a horse ‘3 breast, opposite to bis heart. An 
autieor may kill a horse, unless it be brought to a 
suppuration by good remediee. Farrier's Did. 

An ti co^-met'-ic, * anti-cd^-met'-ick, 

«. &• $. [Gr. dvri (anti) = against, and «o<rp.»j- 
tiko? (kosmetikos) = skilled iu decorating ; 
Koo>ie'io (kosmeo) = to adoru; koo/xoc (kosnios) 
= order . . . decoration. ] 

1. As adjective: Destructive of or detri- 
mental to beauty. 

" 1 would have him apply his anti-cotmefick wash to 
the painted face of female beauty."— Lyttleton. 

2. As substantive : A preparation which 
destroys beauty. 

• &n tl-court, a. [Gr. am (anti) = against ; 
and Eng. conrf.] Opposed to the court. 

"The anti-court party courted him at such a rate, 
that he feared it might create a jealousy elsewhere.” — 
Rereib y ; Mem., p. 153. 

fi.n’-ti-court-1-er, s. [Gr. dim (anti) = 
against ; and Eng. courtier.] One opposed to 
the courtiers, or to the political party then in 
favour at court, (Ash.) 

f &n ti-cous, a. [Lat. anticus= in frout, 
foremost ; ante = before.] 

Botany : Turned towards the axis to which 
it appertains. Brown applies to those authers 
which have their line of dehiscence towards 
the pistil the term anticxe : other botanists 
callthem introrsos , meaning = turned towards. 
(Lindlcy.) 

in ti ere -a'- tor, a. [Gr. avri (anti) — 
against ; and Eng. creator.] 

1. One who has the impiety and folly to 
oppose the Creator. 

2. One who is the opposite of tbe creator 
of anything. 

"Let him ask tbe author of those toothless satires, 
who was the maker, or rather the anti-creator of that 
universal foolery.”— Milton: Apol. for Smectym. 

an’-ti^y-clone, s. [Gr. aim (anti) = mark- 
ing opposition, and Eng. cyclone (q.v.),] A 
meteorological phenomenon consisting of a 
high barometric pressure over a limited region 
— with the pressure highest in the centre — 
and having light winds with a rotatory out- 
ward flow. In the summer it is accompanied 
with hot and in the winter with cold weather. 

&n-ti-dem -6-crat’-Ic, An-ti dem-o- 

crat -l-cal, a. [Gr. dm (anti) — against ; 
Eng. democratic, -ical .] Opposed to demo- 

cratic government or to the democracy them- 
selves. (IFcbster.) 

&n ti de§’-ma, s. [In Fr. antidesme; Gr. dm 
(anfi) = Instead of, and Beanos (desmos) = a 
bond, a fetter. So named because its bark is 
used in making ropes.) A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Stilaginaceae, or Anti- 
desmads. It consists of trees or shrubs with 
the inflorescence in spikes, and the leaves, 
whicb are alternate, simple and entire. About 
thirty species have been described ; they are 
found in India, Africa, Australia, and the parts 
adjacent Tbe currant-like drupes of A. 
pubescens, as mentioned by Roxburgh, are 
eaten by the natives of India. Tbe leaves of 
A . alexiteria have been named as one of the 
multifarious Eastern remedies for snake-bite, 
but there is no reason to believe them effec- 
tive. It is a middle-sized evergreen tree, with 
leaves like those of the lemon, and the fruit, 
which is red and acid like the barberry, in 
racemes. 

ftn-ti-de§'-mads, s. pi. (Antidesma.) The 
English name given by Dr. Bindley to tbe 
order of plants called in Latin Stilaginaceae. 
It contains the genera Stilago and Antidesma. 
[Stilaoinace.e.] 

Aji-ti-di ko-mar' l-an-i-tSB (Lat.), An- 
ti -di-kd-mar'-i-an-Ite^ (Eng.), s. pi. 
[Gr. 'At^iSiKo/xapiavtVai (Antidikonmrianitai) 
= adversaries of Mary.) 

Church History : The name given to those 


Arabians who, in the 4th century, held with 
Bonosus and Helvidius that tbe brethren of 
Jesus (see Matt. xiii. 55 ; 1 Cor. ix. 5, &c.) 
were real brothers of His, born to Joseph ana 
Mary after His miraculous nativity. 

an- ti- do -56’- tic, a. [Gr. dm (anfi) = 
against, and Eng. Docetic.] Against the Do- 
cetic doctrines ; against the doctrines of the 
Docetae (q.v.). 

"... the autl-Gnostic, or. more strictly, the anf f- 
Zfeceiictendency whicb hoe been ascribed to the gospel 
[of John ].' 1 — Stramt : Li/e of Jesu* (Translation 1840). 
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t an-ti-dl’-mck, s. [Gr. d W (anti) = against, 
and $Zvo? (dinos) — (1) a whirl, an eddy ; (2) 
vertigo, dizziness.] A medicine given to coun- 
teract dizziness.] (Glossogr. Nova, 2nd ed.) 

an-ti-do-tal, a. [Eng. antidote; - al. ] Per- 
taining to an antidote ; considered as tttted to 
neutralise the effects of poison. 

"That hezoar is antidotal , we shall not deny.'*— 
Browne. 

" Animals that cau limoziously digest these poisons, 
become antidotal to the poison digested." — Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

&n-ti-do-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. antidotal; -ly.] 
In the manner of an antidote ; by way of 
antidote. 

"The Africans, men best experienced in poisons, 
afflrme whosoever bath eaten basil, although he be 
stung with a scorpion, shall feel no pain thereby ; 
which is a very different effect, and rather antidot a lit/ 
destroying than generally promoting its production. 

— Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, vol. ii., cn. 7. 

&n-ti-dd-tar-y, a. & s. [Low Lat. antido- 
tarius = pertaining to an antidote, from anti - 
dotum ; Gr. avriBorov (antidoton).] 

A. As adjective : Antidotal. 

B. As substantive. [In Sp. antidotario = a 
dispensary ; Mediae v. Lat. antidotarium.] 

1. A book giving directions as to the pre- 
paration of the several medicines. 

"Ant. Guiauerius In his antidotary hath many 
such.'— Burt on ; Anat. of Melancholy, p. 36. 

2. A dispensary, a place where medicines 
are dispensed. 

3,n-ti-dote (Eng.), * an-ti-dd -turn (Lat.). 
[In Fr. antidote; Sp., Port., & Ital. antidoto ; 
Lat. antidotum, From Gr. amSoroi' (anti- 
dotnn) = a remedy, an antidote, properly the 
neut. of adj. am’SoTos (anfictotos) = given as 
a remedy; am' (rauti) = against, and Soros 
(dotos) = given ; SuSwpu (didomi) to give.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. ; In the aame sense as II. (Med.) 

"... to find the antidotum for this disease U 
impossible." — Report on the State of Ireland, 1615. 
tSfafe Papers, vol. ii., p. 18.) 

“ And the antidotes for poisous. 1 ' 

Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha, xv. 

2. Fig. : Whatever acts or is designed for 
the counteraction of any evil. 

** J/ac. . . . can'st thou 
With some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart r ! " 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. S. 

" In guid time comes an antidote 
Against sic poison'd nostrum." 

Bums : The Holy Fair. 

II. Technically: 

Med. : A medicine designed to counteract 
the influence of poison introduced by any 
means into the system. InGarrod's classifica- 
tion, Antidotes figure as Order 1 of his Divi- 
sion III. He discriminates them into direct 
and indirect antidotes ; the former neutralising 
or destroying the poison against which they 
are prescribed on meeting it in the system ; 
the latter counteracting its injurious physio- 
logical effects. He gives a classified list of 
the more common poisons, with their respec- 
tive antidotes. It commences with " (a) Acids 
counteracted by magnesia, chalk, and dilute 
solutions of alkaline carbonates ; (5) Alkalies 
ami Alkaline earths, to which the antidotes 
are first vinegar and water, or second, oil ; (c) 
alkaloids, against which should be adminis- 
tered finely divided animal charcoal.” (See 
Garrod’s Materia Medina , 3rd ed., 1868, pp. 
420, 421.) 

t an'-ti-dote, v. t. [From the substantive.] To 
give as a remedy against poison (lit. &jig.). 
It may be followed — 

(a) hy an objective of the person to whom 
the remedy is administered : 

. . antidote thyself against the ldolatrqua in- 

fection of that strange woman s breath, whose lips yet 
drop as an honeycisuh." — More: Against Idolatry, 
ch. x. 


f&te, f&t, faxe, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


Or (5) by an objective of the poison ad- 
ministered, or the thing containing the poison. 

" Either they were first unhappily planted in so/u# 
place of ill and vicious education, where the devil and 
his agents infused such diabolical filth and poison into 
their hearts, that no discipline or advice, no sermons 
or sacraments, could ever after aruidote or work it 
out.*'— South : Serm., vL 367. 

“ Fill us with great ideas, full of heaven, 

And antidote the pestilential earth," 

Voting : Right Thoughts, 9. 

an-ti-do'-tic-al, a. [Eug. antidote; -ical.] 
Pertaining to an antidote, suitable for an anti- 
dote, used as an antidote. (Webster.) 

an-tl-dd -tic-al-ly, odv. [Eng. antidotical; 
-ly.] After the manner of an antidote. By 
way of antidote. (Broume, quoted by Webster.) 

an-ti-do -tiim, s. [Antidote.) 

an-tid rom al, a. [Gr. ayriBpofxeto (anti- 
dromeo) = to run against ; or cu'rt (anti) = 
against, and Bpopos (dramas) = a course, 
running; fipapeu/ (tZra77tein), 2 aor. = to run.] 
Pertaining to that which runs against another. 

Bat. : A term used of the cyme in mono- 
cotyledonous plants when the direction of the 
spire is the reverse of that on the central 
stem. (Lindley : Jntrad. to Botany.) 

5. n-JtMys-en-t£r'-ic, * fi,n-tl-dys-en- 
ter'-ick, s. [Gr. a^ri (<mfi) — against, and 
Eug. dysenteric.] A medicine given against 
dysentery. (Glossogr. Nova, 2nd ed.) 

an-ti-dys-iir’-ic, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Si/crovpta (dusouria) — dysury, 
retention of urine.) Deemed of use against 
dysury. 

6, n-tl-ed -rite, s. [In Ger. antiedrit; Gr. 
avri (anti) — over against ; eSpa ( hedra ) = a 
seat ... a base, and snff. -ite ] A mineral, 
called also Edingtonite (q.v.). 

an ti em et -ic, * an-ti-em-et'-icks, a. 
& s. [Gr. avri (anti) = against, and cp.en*6s 
(emefifcos) = provoking sickness, emetic.) 

LAs adjective : Opposed to the action pro- 
duced by an emetic— namely, vomiting; given 
to allay vomiting. 

2. As sitosfimfivc: A remedy employed to 
check vomiting. (Glossog. Nova , 2nd ed.) 

S,n-tl-en-ne-a-he -dral, a. [Gr. avri (anti) 
= against; eei-ca (ennea) — nine, and iBpa 
(hedra) = a sitting place, a seat ... a base.) 

Crystallography: Having nine faces on two 
opposite parts of the crystal. (Cleaveland.) 

* an-tient. [Ancient.] 

an ti-en-thu-^i as’-tlc, * &n ti-en-thu- 
§1 -as '-tick, ft. [Gr. avri (anti) = against, 

and Eng. enthusiastic.] Opposed to anything 
enthusiastic ; resisting enthusiasm. 

“According to the anti-enthmiattick poet'a method. 
— Shaftesbury. 

* an'-tient-ry, s. The same aa Ancientry 
(q-v.). 

t £n-tl-eph-i-&r-tic, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and e<J>idAn?s ( ephialtes ) = one who 
leaps upon, . . . the nightmare.) Used 
against the nightmare. (Castle: Lexic. Phar - 
maceut., 2nd ed., 1827.) 

an-ti-ep-il-ep’-tic, * &n-ti-©p-H-ep'- 
tick, a. Sl $. [Gr. aim (anti) = against, and 
ejriXijjmicos (epilcptikos) — epileptic. [Ant- 
epileptic.] 

1. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
epilepsy. 

2. As substantive: A remedy administered 
in cases of epilepsy. (Ghssog. Nova. 2nd ed.) 

an tl-cp is'-cop al, a. [Gr. avri (anti) — 
against, and Eng. episcopal In Fr. antiepis - 
copal] Opposed to episcopacy. 

” Had I gratified their anti-epUoopal faction at first, 
In this point, with my consent, and sacrificed the 
ecclesiastical government and revenues to the fury > of 
their covetousness, ambition, and revenge, . . . — 
K. Charlet /. : Eik. Hat., ch. ix. 

** As for their principles, take them os I find them 
laid down by tbe anti-epitcopal writers.*' — Hr. Picket : 
SO th Jan Serm., p. 17. 

an-ti-e-van-gel'-ic-al, a. [Gr. avri (anti) 
— against, and Eng. evangelical. In Fr. anti- 
evangelique. ] Opposed to evangelical doctrine. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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&n -ti-fa^e, s. [Gr. avri (an.it) = opposed to, 
And Eng. /ace.] The face with characteristics 
exactly the opposite of those possessed by 
another one. 

•'The third is your aoldier’a fac«, a menacing and 
« to unding face, that looks broad and big : the grace of 
this face consisteth much in a beard. The antiface to 
this is your lawyer’s face, a contracted, subtile, and 
intricate face, Jonton: Cynth Rev. 

&n-tl-fan-&t'-ic, * &n-ti-fan-&t'-iok, s. 

[Gr. avri (anti) = against, and EDg. fanatic.] 
One opposed to fanatics or to fanaticism. 

"What fanatick. against whom he so often inveighs. 
Could more presumptuously affirm whom the comforter 
hath empowered, than this anti-fanatieJc, as he would 
be thought?" — Milton : Nota on Griffith's Sermon. 

&n-ti-fe'-brlle, a. k s. [From Gr. avri (anti) 
= against, and Eng. febrile. Or from Fr. anti- 
febrile ; Lat. febrilis = producing fever ; fcbris 
= a fever.] 

A. As adjective : Deemed of use against 
fever. ( Webster. ) 

"Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition.” — 
FI oyer. 

B. As substantive : A medicine deemed of 
use against fever ; a febrifuge. 

an-tifed’-er-al, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. federal; -ism.] Opposed to 
Federalism. (Webster.) 

1. Opposed to federation or its advocates. 
At the formation of the United States on a 
federal basis, opposing that constitution for 
the new nation. (IFebster.) 

2. In the American War of 1861-5 : Opposed 
to the Federalists. 

&n-ti-fed-cr- 2 d-i§in, 5 . [Gr. avrt (anti) — 
against, and E*Dg. federation.] Opposed to 
Federalism, (ircbsfer.) 

&n-ti fed -er-al 1st, s. [Gr. avri (a»iti) = 
against, and Eng. Federalist.] 

1. At the formation of the constitution of the 
United States : One opposed to Federalism or 
its advocates. (JTcbster.) 

2. In the American War of 1861-5 : Opposed 
to the Federalists. 

&n ti-flftt'-ter-ing, a. [Gr. avri (antt) = 
against, and Eog. flattering.] Opposed to the 
practice of flattering people ; also who or 
which in fact does not flatter, but the reverse. 
"Satire is a kind of anti-flattering glass, which 
shews us nothing but deformities in the ohjerta we 
contemplate in it ."— Delany : 0 bterv. on Ld. Orrery . 
p. Urt. 

An-tl fl&t' u-lent, a. [Gr. awl (anti) = 
against, and Eng. flatulent.] Deemed of use 
against flatulence. (IPefcsfcr.) 

&n tl-gal-ac'-tic, s. [Gr. acn' (anti) = 
against^ and yaXaKTucos (galoktikos) = milky ; 
from ya\a (gala), genii. ydAaxros (galaktos) =» 
milk.] A medicinal substance fitted to di- 
minish the secretion of milk. (JFe&ster.) 

An tig'-on-e, s. [Gr. ’Aimyoinj (Antigorie), a 
feuiiniue proper name.] 

1. Classical Mythology : 

(a) The daughter of (Edipus, kiug of Thebes, 
wlm was most dutiful to her blind father. 

(b) A daughter of Laomedon, king of Troy. 
Presuming to set herself up as a rival in 
beauty to Juno, ahe waa changed into a stork. 

(c) A play on thia subject by Sophocles. 

(d) A musical setting of a version of the 
play by Mendelssohn. 

2. Astronomy : An asteroid, No. 129. It was 
discovered by Peters, February 5tli, 1873. 

An-tig'-or-itc, a. [From Antigorio Valley, 
in Piedmont, where it ia found.] A mineral, 
a variety of lamellar Serpentine, of a brownish- 
green colour by reflected, and a leek-green by 
transmitted light. 

An’ ti gritph, s. [Gr. dpTiypa^ 17 ( antigraphl ) 
= ( 1 ) a reply in writing; ( 2 ) an answer in 
law ; (3) a copy.] A transcript ; a copy. 

An ti-gug -gjqr, S. [Gr. am' (an ii)= against, 
and Eng. guffi'er, from guggle, the aame as 
gurgle.] A bent tube, one end of which is 
introduced into a bottle to enable the liquor 
to be drawn off without the gurgling aound 
usually heard on such occasions. (Webster.) 

An ti-hoc’-tic, * An-ti-hec -tick, a. k s. 

[Gr. di'Ti (an <i) = agaiust, and cktikos ( hekti - 
kos) = . . . hectic, consumptive.] 

A* As adjective: Deemad of use against 
hectic fever. 


B. .4s subsfaafii»e: A mediciue used against 
hectic fever. (Glossog. Nov., 2nd ed.) 

an-tl-he -liac, s. Another form of Anthelix. 

an-ti-hy-dro-phob-ic, a. k s. [Gr. Jm 
(anti) = against, and vSpo(£o|3 t*o? (hudrophobi- 
kos)= pertaining to or seized with hydrophobia. 

A. As adjective : Used to counteract hydro- 
phobia. 

B. As substantive : A medicine given to 
couuteract hydrophobia. 

an-ti-hy drop'-Ic, a. k s. [Gr. avri (anti)= 
against, and Eng. Ivydropic.] 

A, As adjective ; Used to counteract dropsy. 

B. As substantive : A medicine given to 
counteract dropsy. 

An - ti - hyp - not - ic, an - thyp - not - Ic, 

* An ti -hyp not -ick, a. & s. [Gr. avri 
(anti) — against, and Eng. hypnotic.] 

A. As adjective: Tending to prevent sleep. 

B. As substantive: A medicine given iD 
cases when it is needful to prevent sleep. 

An ti-hyp o chon -dri-ac, an-thypo- 
chon -dri-ac, * antih p-6-chon' - 
drl-Ack, a. & s. [Gr. avri (anti) — against, 
and Eng. hypochondriac ; from Gr. vnoxo'vSpia- 
kos (hupochondriakos) = affected in the hypo- 
chondrion (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : Deemed of use against 
hypochondria. (Webster.) 

B. As substantive : A medicine given against 
hypochondria. ( Glossog . Nova , 2Dd ed.) 

An-ti - hy - p oph - or-a, An-thy-poph- 

or-a, s. [Gr. av8vno(f)opa. (anthupophora) = 
an objection ; av0vn-o<jbepa) ( anthupophero) = to 
urge by way of objection against.] 

Rhet.: A figure by whicb an objection is 
refuted by a contrary inference occurring iD 
some sentence or other. (Johnson.) 

An ti-hys tcr'-ic, An-thys-ter -ic, * an 
tl-hys-ter' ick, a. & s. [Eng. hysteric, from 
Gr. avri (anti) = against, and uorepiKos (ftns- 
terikos) = hysterical.] [Hysterics.] 

A. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
hysteria. (IFefrsicr.) 

B. As substantive: [In Fr. antehysttHque ; 
Port, antihysterico ]. A medicine used against 
hyateria. 

"It raise th the spirits, and is an excellent anti- 
hysterick, not less innocent than potent. “—Bp. Ber- 
keley : Sirit, 99. 

" Anti-hyttrriekt are undoubtedly serviceable in mad- 
ness arising from some sorts of epaamodick disorders." 
—Battie: On Mad nett. 

an-ti-le-gom'-en a, s. pi. [Gr. avrikeyoy.iva 
(antilegamena) = disputed, contradicted, pr. 
par. pass, of ai'nA.eyw (ontilego) — to speak 
agaiDst : avri (anti) = against, and \ey<a (lego) 
= ... to speak. ] 

Biblical Criticism : A terra borrowed from 
Eusebius, and still in use for tbose books of 
Scripture which were not at first universally 
received throughout the Churches. The Anti- 
lcgomena were the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. The term is opposed to Homo- 
loqoumena (q.v.). 

An-tl-lith -1C, a. k s. [Gr. avrt (anti) = 
against, and \i8lk 6<: (lithikos) = pertaining to 
stones ; \i6o<; (lithas) — a stone.] 

A, As adjective: Tending to check the depo- 
sition of calculi in the bladder, or destroy 
them wlwn formed, (ire&sfer.) 

B, As substantive: A medicine designed to 
check the deposition of cakruli in the bladder, 
or destroy them when formed; a litbon- 
thryptic. (lUefisfer.) 

Plural. Antilithics : The medicines just 
described. 

An-ti-litk-o-trip'-tist, s. [Gr. avri (anti) 
= against ; \i6o<; (I it ho s) — a stone, and TpiirTTj? 
(fripfrs) = one who rubs, from rpiput ( tribo) — 
to mb.] One opposed to lithotripsy ; one who 
does not approve of the practice of attempting 
to remove a calculus from the bladder by the 
process of trituration. (IFe&sfer.) 

An-ti-lo' bi um, s. [Media* v. Lat. antilo- 
bium , from Gr. avri (anfi) = opposite to, ami 
Ao/3os (lobos) = the lobe or lower part of the 
ear.] 

Anat. : The part opposed to the lobe of the 
ear ; the tragus. 


An-ti-log'-ar-itbm, s. [Gr. dvrC (anti) = 
against, and Eug. logarithm.] 

* 1. The complement of the logarithm of a 
aine, taugent, or secant, i.e., the difference of 
that logarithm from the logarithm of 90°. 

2. The number to a logarithm : thus, on 
Briggs's system, since 3 is the logarithm of 
1,000, 1,000 is the antilogarithm of 3. 

An-ti-log’-ic-al, a. [Gr. avri (an.fi) =against, 
and Eog. logical.] Contrary to logic, illogical. 
(Coleridge.) 

An-tlT-Og-OUS, a. [Gr. aV-riAoyos (anfRogos) 
= contradictory : avri (anti) = agaiust, and 
Aoyo? (logos) = proportion.] Reverse. 

Pyro-electricity. Antilogous pole : The end 
of a crystal which ahows negative electricity 
when heated, and positive when cooled. It 
19 opposed to the analogous pole (q.v.). 

An-til -o-gy, s. [In Fr. antilagie ; Sp. & Port. 
antilogia. From Gr. avrikoyla ( antilogia ) = 
controversy, disputation •. arrt(anfi) = against, 
and Aoyo? (logos) — a word, a thought, reason.] 
Contradiction between different passages in 
the aame author. (Glossog. Nov 0 , 2nd ed.) 

An-ti-loi'-mic, * An-ti-loi -mick, s [Gr. 
avri (anti) = against, and Aoi^iko? (loimikos) = 
pestilential, from Aoi fios (loinios) = tbe plague.] 
A medicine given against the plague. 

Antiloimics ( plur .) : Medicines of the kind 
now described : auch as chlorine, nitric acid, 
muriatic acid, &c. (Glossog. Nova , 2nd ed.) 

An-til-6-pe, s. [For etyra. see Antelope.) 
A genns of ruminating animals belonging to 
the family Bovidie. They have more or lesa 
cylindrical horns, often annulated, and, in 
some cases, sub-orbital sinuses and inguinal 
porea. Linmeus placed the few species known 
to him partly under liia genus Capra (Goats), 
and partly under Cervus (Stags), and they 
have a certain affinity with both those genera 
of animals. They make au approach also to 
oxen and sheep. The size of the genus has 
caused it to be broken up into numerous sec- 
tions or sub-genera. Col. Hamilton Smith has 
Dicranocerine, Aigocerine, Orygine, Gazclline, 
Antilopine, Reduncine, Oreotragine, Tragu- 
line, Raphicerine, Tetracerine, Cephalophine, 
Neotragine, Tragelaphine, Niemorbeedine, 
Rupicaprine, Alpocerine, and Anoine groups 
of Antelopes— seventeen in all. (Griflith’s 
Cuvier , iv., 162 to 294. In vol. v., 322 to 355, 
the Oreotragine group being suppressed, the 
remaining sixteen become sub-genera Dicrano- 
cerns, Aigocerus, Oryx, Gazella, &c.) Some, 
again, have made Antilope not a genus, but a 
sub-family Antilopinee, or even a family Anti- 
lopidee or Antelopida?, and have elevated the 
sections or sub-genera into genera quite dis- 
tinct from each other. The great metropolis 
of tbe extended genus Antilope is Southern 
Africa. Of sixty-nine species recorded by 
Professor Wagner, twenty-five oecur in that 
locality, and twenty-niDe in other parts of 
Africa, making fifty-four from the whole of 
that continent. Among Hie species found in 
Southern Africa are the Ourebi or Orilii (A. 
scoparia, Schreber) ; theSteenbok(A. tragulvs, 
Lichtenstein); the Klippspringer (A. oreotra- 
gus , Forster ; Oreotragus saltatrix , Smith) ; the 
Koodoo (A. strepsiceros, Pallas; Strepsicero s 
koodoo , Smith) ; the Boschbok (A. sylvatiea, 
Sparrmann) ; the Rheebok (A. capreolus, 
Licht.) ; the Dnikerbok (A. mergens, Blain- 
ville); the Kleenbok (A. 2>erpusilla , Smith); 
the SpriDgbok (A. euchore , Forster); the 
Blessbok (A. pygarga, Pallas); the Gemsbok 
(A. orvx t Pallas) ; the Blauhok (A. leucophoca t 
Pallas) ; the Canna, the ao-called Eland = 
Elk of the Cape Dutch (A. orcas, Pallas) ; the 
Caama or Hartebeest (A. caama, Cuv.) ; the 
Gnu or Gnoo (A. gnu, Ginelin ; Cotobkpas gnu , 
Smith) ; the Brindled Gnu (A. gorgon, Smith). 
Pringle alludes to several of these species, 
but “ the gazelle” of which he speaks is not 
that of North-Eastern Africa. 

'* By vaUeys remote where tbe oribi plays. 

\\ here tne gnu. the gazelle, oml tbe bartebeest graxo, 
And tlie gem8l>ok and eland unbunted recline 
By the skirts of grey forests o'erbung with wild 
vine.” Pringle : Afar in the Desert. 

Among the antelopes from other parts of 
Africa may be mentioned the Madoqua (A. 
Saltiana, Blainvillc), a dwarf species from 
Abyssinia ; the Gazelle (A. dorcas, Pallas), 
(Gazella dorcas), from Egypt and Barbary : the 
Addax (A. addax, Lichtenstein ; Oryx aaiax. 
Smith), widely spread ; the Abu-iiarte (A. 
leucoryx, Pallas) [Unicorn], in Senaar and 
Kordofan ; the Bek r-el -Wash (A. bubalns, 


boil, ptfiit, J 6 W 1 ; cat, 9011, chorns, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, c^dst. -Ihg. 
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Pallas), from Barbary ; and the Bush Antelope 
(A. silvicultrix, Afzelius ; Cephalophits sylvi- 
cultrix, Smith), from Sierra Leooe. Next to 
Africa, Asia, iucluding the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, is tbe most impoltant habitat of the 
genus. The Sasin or Common Antelope of 
India is A. txrviea-pra, Pallas ; and in tbe same 
country the Nylghau (A. picta, Pallas ; Portax 
pictn, Smith); the Chickara (A. q uadricomis, 
Blainville ; Tetraeerus chickara , Leach), &c. 
Other species are in Western Asia, Thibet, 
Sumatra, but none appear to exist in Australia 
or Madagascar. In Europe there is a typical 
one— the Saiga (A. coins, Smith), found in 
Ronmania, Poland, and Russia, and one of a 
more aberrant character, with affinities to the 
goats— the Chamois (A. rupicapra, Pallas ; 
Rupicapra vulgaris , Smith), in the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Carpathians, and the mountains of 
Greece. The New World has only two undis- 
puted species— the Rocky Mountain sheep or 
goat ( Haplocerus lanigcr), a true antelope ; and 
the Prongbuck, called goat by the fur-traders. 
It is Antilcrpe or Dicranus fvrcifer (Smith), 
ami is found in the western part of North 
America. 

II Some of the above species of antelope 
have other designations than those now 
given. The Springbok is uow frequently 
called Gazella euchore ; the Blessbok, Gazella 
0 lbifrons; the Blaubok (blue antelope), Gazella 
leucophcea; the Eland. Boselaphus oreas or Oreas 
canna; the Brindled Gnu (bastard wild beast), 
Catoblepas gorgon ; the Addax, Addax nasoma- 
culata; the Chickara, Tetraeerus quadricornis ; 
the Saiga. Coins saiga or Antilocapra saiga; 
and the Chamois, Rupicapra tragus. 

Sn-til-op i dse, an-tel op T dse, s. pi 

[From Antilope (q.v,), and Antelope (q.v.).] 

Zool. : In some classifications a family of 
ruminants, with its type Antilope (q.v.). 

an-til-o pi -n<e, s. pi [Antilope.] A sub- 
family of Bovidae. If the various sub-genera 
of the old genus Antilope be raised to the 
rank of independent genera, then it becomes 
needful to point out their affinity for each 
other by groupiug them into a sub-family, 
naturally designated Antilopinae. [Antilope, 
Gazelle, Ac.] 

An til'-o-plne, a. [From antilope (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to an antelope. 

•* We have here another instance of wool on the skin 
of an antilopin* species." — Griffith's Cuvier, vol. iv., p. 
197. 

* An-tiT-c-quiSt, s. [Gr. dvn (a nti )^ against 
and Lat. loquor =■ to speak.] A person who 
speaks against or contradicts any person or 
statement. (Bailey.) 

* An til o-quy. s. [Gr. avri (anti) = ( 1) 
against, (2) over against ; and Lat. loquor = to 
speak.] 

1. Contradiction. Spec., contradiction be- 
tween two passages iu the same author ; an 
antilogy (q.v.). (Cockeram.) 

4 2 . A preface. ( Hc&Aer.) 

* An-ti-lys se^, s. [Gr. avri (anfO= a g a i ns t, 
and W<ra (Zuafu)— rage, fury, as of warriors; 
Df rabid dogs, &c.] Any medicine alleged to 
be of use in cases of madness in dogs or 
hydrophobia in men. 

An-ti-ma-cAs'-sar, s. [Gr. ini (anti) = 
against, "and Eng.* macassar = oil (q.v.).] An 
ornamental covering thrown over chairs, 
sofas, Ac., to prevent their being soiled by 
the hair. 

an-ti-mag -Ic, a. [Gr. avri (anti) — against, 
and Eng. magic.] Opposed to magic, fitted to 
remove the delusive effects of so-called magic. 
(Thomson : Castle of Indolence , ii. 65.) 

* An-ti-mag-ist -ri cal, a. [Gr. avri (anti), 
and Eng. magistrical.] Opposed to magis- 
tracy. (South : Sermons , v. 261.) 

an-ti-ma ni-ac, an-ti-ma-ni'-a-cal, a. 

[Gr. am (anti) — against, and Eng. maniac, 
maniacal.) Suitable to be employed in cases 
of mania. (Battle : On Madness.) 

4 An -ti-mask, * an -ti-masque, s. [Pref. 
anti - (B.), and mask, in Fr. masque.] A 
secondary mask, or masque, designed as a 
contrast to the principal one ; a ridiculous 
interlude dividing the parts of the more 
serious one. (Nares.) 


" Let anti-maskt not be loug ; they have been com- 
monly of fools, satyrs, baboons, wild men. antics, 
l leasts, spirits, witches, ethiopes. pigmies, turquets, 
nymphs, rustics, cupida, statues, moving and the like. 
... As for au gels, it is not comical enough to put 
them in anti-maths . . “—Bacon ; Buoys, Civ. 

and Mar., ch. xxxvii. 

" Ou the sceue he thrusts out first an anti-mas<fue of 
bugbears.”— J/Wfon .* Aru. to Bik. bat, xx. 

an'-tl-ma-son, s. [Eng. anti ; mason.] One 
opposed to Freemasonry. (IPebsfer.) 

an-ti-ma-son -ic, * an-ti-ma-son'-ic-al, 

a. [From Gr. avri (anti) — against, ami Eng. 
Tnasouic.] Opposed to Freemasonry. (Hebsfer.) 

an-ti-ma'-son-ry, s. [Gr. avri (anti) — 
against, and Eng. Tiiasonry.] Opposition to 
Freemasonry. (BVbsfcr.) In New York State, 
in 1826, a man called Morgan was carried off 
and not again seen. As be was believed to 
be writing a book disclosing the secrets of 
Freemasons, they were suspected of his ab- 
duction, and auti- masonry, for some years 
afterwards, was the badge of a party polling 
many votes at elections. 

4 an -ti-masque, s. [Antimask.] 

An-tl-mat-ri-mo -ni-al, a. [Gr. avri (anti) 
— against, and Eug. nw.tj'imanial) Opposed 
to matrimony. (ILcbstcr.) 

An-ti-mat-ri-mo -nl-al-Iet, s. [Eng. anti- 

matrimonial ; -isL] A* person opposed to 
matrimony. (Richardson; Clarissa, iv. 144.) 

An-ti-mel-an-chol'-ic, s. [Gr. avri (anti) 
= against, and jueAayxoAto. (melancholia) — (1) 
a depraved state of the bile, in which it grows 
very dark ; (2) melancholy madness.] A 
medicine administered in cases of melancholy 
madness. (Jfebster.) 

An-ti-me-tab o-le, s. [Lat, from Gr. avri- 
jmeTa0oA>) (antimctabole) = an interchange, a 
transformation, a revolution ; from Gr. avri 
(a 7i ft) = against, and jueTa^oAu (metabole) ~ a 
change ; «eTa0dAAo) (mctaballo)— to throw in 
a different position, to turn quickly ; pera 
(meta), in comp., implying change, and £dAAu> 
(ballo) — to throw.] 

Rhet. : The shifting or transferring of two 
things over against each other. It occurs 
twice in the following sentence : “ Allowing 
the performance of an honourable action to be 
attended with labour, the labour is soon over, 
but the honour is immortal ; whereas should 
eveu pleamre wait on the commission of what 
is dishonourable, the pleasure is soon over, but 
the dishonour is eternal.” (Rees.) 

an-t l-me -tat h -es-is, s. [Id Ger. anti- 
metathese. From Gr. avri /aerators (antimeta- 
thesis) = a counter charge : avri (anti) = 
against, and peraQtais (metathesis) = trans- 
position, change ; perari6ript (metatithemi) = 
(1) to place among, (2) to place differently, tn 
alter ; (uera (meta), implying change, and 
Tifrjjuu (tithemi) = to put, to place.] 

Rhet. : The inversioo of the parts or mem- 
bers of an antithesis, as “ Compare this peace 
with that war.” (Rees.) 

An-tim'-et-er, s. [In Ger. antimeter ; Gr 
avriperpeui (antinietreo) = to measure out in 
turn, to recompense ; or avri (a?tfi) = opposite 
to, and pirpov (metroh) = a measure.] An 
optical instrument for measuring angles with 
greater accuracy than can be done by tbe 
quadrant or sextant. (Rees.) 

an-ti-met -ri-cal, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. metrical.] Opposed to or 
in contrariety to what is metrical. (Bailey.) 

An-ti-mm-is-ter'-!-al, a. [Gr. ami (anti) 
= against, and Eng. ministerial. In Ger. 
antbninisteriell.) Opposed to the ministry, 
for the time being, in political power. 

" If I say anything anri-minlxrrKaf, you will tell m« 
you know the reason. "—Gray's Letters. 

an-ti-min-fs-ter-i-al-ist, s. [Gr. <1™ 

(ct/tfit) = against, and Eug. ministerial.) One 
opposed to the ministry. (Ash.) 

an-ti-mon-ar -chic, 4 an-ti-mon-ar ch- 
ick, An-ti-mon-ar ch-ic-al, * an-ti- 
mon-ar 'ch-i-al, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. monarchic, monarchical; 
monarchy ; suff. -al. In Fr. antimonarchiqui ] 
Opposed to monarchical government. (Glossog. 
Nova, 2nd ed.> 


an-ti-mon-ar'ch-ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. 

anti-monarch.) The quality of being opposed 
to monarchy. (Johnson.) 

an-tl mon arch -1st, s. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
agaiust, and EDg. monarchist.) One opposed 
to monarchy. 

" Deuuls Bond, a great Oliverian and anti-monar- 
chist, died ou that day ; . . ."—Life of A. H'ood, p. 115. 

an-tim -on-ate, s. [Eng. antimon(y); -ate.) 
A salt of antimonic acid. [Antimonjate.] 

Min. : Dana has as the third division of his 
“Ternary Oxygen Compounds,” “ Phosphates, 
Arsenates, Antimonates, Nitrates,” the first 
sub-division of which is beaded “ Phosphates, 
Arsenates, Antimonates, . . . *' For its 

sections see Phosphates. 

antimonate of lead, s. A mineral, 

called also Bi.ndheimite (q.v.). 

An-tim -on-et-ted, a. [Antimoniuretted.] 

An-ti-mo’-ni-al, a. k $. [In Fr., Sp., & Port 
antimonial ; ItaL antimoniale.) 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to antimony; 
made of antimony, consisting of antimony; 
containing more or less of antimony. 

** Though antimonial cups prepar'd with art, 

Their force to wine through ages should impart; 
This dissipation, this profuse expence, 

Nor shrinks their size, nor wastes their stores 
immense.'' Black-more. 

"They were got out of the reach of anfimemial 
fumes.”— Grew. 

B. As substantive : A medicine in which 
antimony is a leading ingredient. 

antimonial arsenic, s. 

Min . : A mineral containing above ninety 
per cent, of arsenic ; the other elemeut in its 
composition being antimony. It is found in 
radiated reniform masses in California. 


antimonial copper, s. 

Min. : A mineral, called also Chalcostilbite 
(q.v.). 

antimonial copper glance, a. 

Min. : A mineral, called also Bournonite 
(q.v.). 

antimonial nickel, s. 

Min. : A mineral, called also Breithaup- 
tite (q.v.). 

4 antimonial ochre, 5. 

Min. : An obsolete name for two minerals, 
Cervantite and Stibiconite (q.v.). 

antimonial powder, s. 

Pharm. A medicine consisting of oxide of 
antimony one ounce, and phosphate of lime 
two ounces. It is used as a substitute for 
James's powder. 

antimonial silver, 5. 

Mi 7t. : A mineral, called also Dyscrasite 
(q.v.). 

antimonial silver blende, s. 

Min. : A mineral, called also Pyrargyrite 
(q.v.). 

antimonial wine, s. 

Pharm. : A wine consisting of forty grains 
of tartarated antimony (tartar emetic) dis- 
solved in twenty ounces of sherry wine. (Cups 
used to be made of antimony, and tbe liquid 
became medicinal.) (See Jermyn Street 
Museum Catalogue.) 

An-ti-mo-m-ate, s. [Eng. antimony; -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of antimonic acid. [Anti- 
monate.] 


An-ti-mo'-nl-a-ted, a. [Eng. antimony ; 
suff. -ated.) Tinctured naturally or prepared 
artificially with antimony. 

Antimoniated galena: A variety of galena 
occurring in the Dufton mines in the north of 
England. 


An-ti-mon' ic, a. [Eog. antimony ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to antimony or containing anti- 
mony. 


Antimonic chloride, or antimony penta - 
chloride. SbCl 5 , is obtained as a colourless 
volatile fuming liquid by passing excess of 
chlorine over the metal or the trichloride. 
On distillation it decomposes into SbCU and 
Cl 2 . 


Antimonic tetroxide, or antimonosa-onti - 
monic oxide, Sb 2 04 or Sb-jO.-). Sb 2 0 5 , obtained 
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by heating the metal or trioxide. It is a 
yellow infusible non-volatile powder, insoluble 
in atids, but dissolves in alkalies. 

A ntimonic oxide , Sb 2 0 5 . Obtained by the 
action of HNO 3 on the metal. It is a yellow 
insoluble powder, which by heat is converted 
into the tetroxide. Its bydrate forms salts 
called antimoniates ; those formed from the 
hydrates of the trioxide are called antimonites. 
By adding water to antimonic chloride, Sb 2 Cl 5 , 
a hydrate is precipitated called metantinlonic 
add , H 4 Sb 2 07 . The acid sodium metantimoni- 
ate, Na 2 H««fc 3 b 207 + 6 H 20 , is insoluble in water. 

an'-ti mon-ide, s. [Eng. antimony; suff. 
-iite.] 

Chemistry : A compound of antimony and 
some other element or metal. 

an ti mon-If -er ous, a. Meduev. Lat. 
antimonium, and Glass. Lat. fero — to bear.] 
Bearing antimony ; antiinoniated (q.v.) 

an-tl mo -nl-ous, 0 . [Eng. antimony ; -oa$.] 
Containing as one of its ingredients antimouy. 

Antimonious chloride , or antimony tri- 
chloride , SbGl 3 , called also butter of antimony. 
By dissolving the metal or the sulphide in 
strong HC1, and distilling the liquid, SbCl 3 
volatilises and forms a white crystalline mass. 

Antimonious oxide, or antimony trioxide, 
Sb 2 0 3 . Obtained by decomposing SbCl 3 with 
an alkaline carbonate. It is a colourless 
powder, crystallising in octohedra ; it becomes 
yellow when heated, melts at red heat, and 
volatises in a close vessel, but absorbs oxygen 
from the air, and becomes Sb 2 0 4 . Antimoni- 
ous oxide dissolves in cream of tartar, forming 
tartar emetic, or potassium antimony tartarate, 
2(G 4 Il 4 K(.Sb0)0 6 )+H 2 0. • 

Antimonious sulphide, Sb 2 S 3 , occurs native 
as a lead-grey, shining, crystalline, brittle 
mineral; sp. gr. 4 6; easily fusible, and a 
good conductor of electricity. It is used in 
horse medicine and in Bengal lights. When 
precipitated by H 2 Sit is an orange-red powder, 
which is soluble in ammonium sulphide. 
Kermes mineral is a mixture of Sb 2 S 3 and 
Sb 2 0 3 . Sulph-antimonites are compounds of 
Sb 2 S 3 with basic sulphides. 

Antimony pentasulphide , or antimonic sul- 
phide, Sb 2 S 5l is a yellow-red powder obtained 
by decomposing sodium sulphantimoniate, 
Na 3 Sbs$ 4t a crystalline substance. 

&n' ti mon ite, s. [Eng. antimony, and suff. 
-ite (q.v.). In Ger. antimonit.] A mineral, 
the same as Stibnite (q.v,), 

An ti mo ni um, & [Latin, but not classi- 
cal.] Antimony. 

An tl mo m ur-et'-ted, an ti mon et- 
ted, a. [Eng. antimony ; suff. - uretted , 

* etted (q.v.). ] Mingled with antimony fumes. 

(Applied to gaseous antimony in combination 
with another gas.) 

Antimoniuretted hydrogen , or antimonious 
hydride , or stibine, SbH 3 . Obtained by the 
action of HC1 on zinc, in the presence of au 
antimony salt. It is a colourless gas, burning 
with a white flame, liberating Sb 2 0 3 . At red 
heat it deposits metallic antimony ; passed 
through a solution of AgN0 3 , it deposits a 
black precipitate of SbAg 3 . 

ti -mon 6 phyT lite, s. [Ger, antimon ; 
Gr. fyvKKav ( phnllon ) = leaf, and suff. -ite.] A 
mineral oe^ming in thin angular six-sided 
pmins. Its precise locality is unknown. It 
was originally named by Breithaupt. Dana 
considers that it is probahly the same as 
Valentinite (q.v.). 

-ti mon y, s. [In Ger. antimon, anti- 
monium; Sw. & Mediae. Lat. antimonium ; 
Fr. antimome, wrongly said to be made up 
of anti = against, and moine = monk. This 
form is said to have arisen from the fact that 
the celebrated alchemist Basil Valentine, who 
was a German monk, having observed that 
hogs fattened on antimony, administered 
some of it to render a similar service to his 
icllow monks, but found the well-meant pre- 
scription attended by fatal results. The nar- 
rative is evidently mythic. Hence Morin 
derives it from Gr. iwi (anti) = against, and 
Moeo? (monos) = alone, because it is not found 
alone ; an improbable etymology. The word 
is probably nf Arabic origin, in Class. Lat. 
stibium nr sti mm i, Gr. aripat (stimuli), is = anti 
mony, or rather sesquisulphuret of antimony.) 


I. Chemistry : Antimony is a triad metallic 
element, but in some less stable compounds 
it appears to be pentad. Symbol, SU ; atomic 
weight, 122 ; sp. gr., 6 8 ; melting-point, 450°. 
It can be distilled, but takes tire when strongly 
heated in the air, forming Sb 2 0 3 . Antimony 
is a bright bluish- white, brittle, easily pul- 
verised metal, which occurs as Sb 2 S 3 , and as 
cervanite, Sb 2 0 4 ; also as valentinite and senar- 
monite, Sb 2 0 3 . The metal is obtained by 
heating the sulphide with half its weight of 
metallic iron, or with potassium carbonate. 
It is oxidised by nitric acid, forming Sbo0 5 . 
Type meta! is an alloy of lead with twentyper 
cent, of antimony. Finely powdered anti- 
mony takes fire when thrown into chlorine 
gas. It forms three oxides : ( 1 ) Antimouy 
Trioxide, or Antimonious Oxide ; (2) Anti- 
monic Tetroxide, or Antimonoso-antimonic 
oxide ; and (3) Antimonic Oxide. (See these 
words.) Antimony also forms bases with 
alcohol radicals, as Trimethyl stihinc, Sb(GH 3 > 3 . 
Salts of antimony are used 111 medicine ; in 
large doses they are poisonous. Antimony is 
detected by the properties of its sulphide, 
chloride, and of SbII 3 . It is precipitated by 
metallic zinc and iron from its solutions as 
a black powder. Copper is covered by a 
metallic film. Antimony salts, when fused on 
charcoal with Na 2 C0 3 , give a white incrusta- 
tion and a brittle metallic bead, converted by 
nitric acid into a white oxide soluble in a 
boiling solution of cream of tartar. Antimony 
is precipitated by hydric sulphide, H 2 S (see 
Analysis), as an orange-red powder, sulphide 
of antimony, SbS 3 , which is soluble in sul- 
phide of ammonium, again precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid. With potash the solution 
of trichloride of antimony gives a white pre- 
cipitate of the trioxide, soluble in large excess. 
Ammonia gives the same precipitate, which is 
insoluble in large excess ; but if tartaric acid is 

{ present these precipitates dissolve easily. A 
iquid containing antimony salts, treated by 
zinc and dilute sulphuric acid, yields anti- 
moniuretted hydrogen, Sbn 3 , which burns 
with a bluish tinge. A deposit of antimony 
takes place on a cold porcelain plate held iii 
the flame. This metallic film may be de- 
stroyed from arsenic by dissolving it in aqua 
regia, and the solution treated with H 2 S, 
which gives the characteristic orange sul- 
phide. Or moisten the metallic film with 
nitric acid, evaporate the acid without boiling, 
a white deposit of trioxide of antimony re- 
mains, which gives a black spot with ammonto- 
nitrate of silver. A film of arsenic treated in 
the same way gives either a yellow precipitate 
of arsenite or a red-brown precipitate of ar- 
seniate of silver. 

II. Mineralogy : Antimony occurs native, 
occasionally alloyed with a minute portion 
of silver, iron, or arsenic. Its crystals are 
rhombohedral ; hardness, 3— 3*5 ; sp. gr., 6 <32 
to (372; its lustre is metallic; its colour and 
streaks tin white. It is very brittle. It 
occurs in Sweden, Germany, Austria, France, 
Borneo, Chili, Mexico, Canada, aod New 
Brunswick. 

Arsenical Antimony : A mineral, called also 
Allemontite (q.v,). 

* Butter of Antimony : A name formerly 
given to the trichloride, or Antimonious 
Chloride, the formula of which is SbCl 3 . It 
is a white highly crystalline mass, very deli- 
quescent. It is used as a caustic for foot-rot 
in sheep. 

* Female Antimony. [Male Antimony.] 

* Gloss of Antimony : An Impure oxide of 
antimony fused. 

Gray Antimony: A mineral, called also 
Stiboite (q.v.). 

* Male Antimony: A trivial name sometimes 
given to a specimen of antimony ore in which 
veins of a red or golden colour occur, whilst 
one in which they are wanting is denominated 
Female Antimony. 

Native Antimony : A mineral more usually 
called simply Antimony (q.v.). 

Oxide of Antimony, Oxyd of Antimony. 
[Antimony Oxide.] 

Plumose Ore of Antimony, Plumose Anti- 
monial Ore.: (1) A mineral, called also Jame- 
sonite. [Feather Ouk.] (2) Sti 1 mite (q.v.). 

Red Antimony : A mineral, called also Ker- 
mesite (q.v.). 

Saffron of Antimony : A compound of oxide 
and sulphide of antimony. Its formula is 
Sb0 3 .28bS 3 . It occurs also as a mineral, and 
is then called Red Antimony Ore. 


Sulphid of Antimony, Sulphuret of Anti- 
mony: A mineral, called also Stibnite (q.v.). 

White Antimony: A mineral, called also 
Valentinite (q.v.). 

IIL Pharmacy: 

Black Antimony consists of native sulphide 
of antimony fused aud afterwards powdered. 
It is not itself used as a drug, but is employed 
in preparing tartar emetic, sulphurated anti- 
mony, and terchloride of antimony. It is given 
to horses as an alterative powder ; 2 parts of 
sulphur, 1 of saltpetre, and one of black anti- 
mony. It is used in the preparation of Bengal 
signal lights : *3 parts of saltpetre, 2 of sulphur, 
and 1 of black antimony. 

Chloride of Antimony : SbCl 3 . A solution 
of it is used as a caustic and escliarotic ; it is 
never given internally. 

Sulphurated Antimony consists of sulphide 
of antimony with a small admixture of oxide 
of antimony. It enters into the composition 
of compound calomel pills. 

Tartaroted Antimony. [Tartar Emetic.] 

antimony blende, antimony bloom, 

s. A mineral. The same as Valentinite 

(q.v.). 

antimony glance, s. A mineral, called 
also Stibnite (q.v.). 

antimony ochre, s. A mineral, in part 
Cervantite and in part Volgerite. [See these 
words. ] 

antimony oxide, oxide of anti- 
mony, oxyd of antimony, s. A 

mineral, made by Dana the same as Valen- 
tinite, and by the Brit. Mus. Cat. synonymous 
with White Antimony. Seuannontite, Valen- 
tinite, Cervantite, and Kermesite (q.v.). 

antimony sulphide, s. A miueral, 

called also Stibnite (q.v.), 

an - ti- mortal- Ism, s. [Gr. dvri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. moralism.] Opposition to 
morals. ( Coleridge .) 

&n-tl mor'-al-Ist, s. [Gr. dvTL (a?iti) = 
agaiust, and Eng. mwalist.] An opposer of 
moralists or of morality, or one alleged to be 
so. (Warburton : On Prodigies, p. 26.) 

an-tl-mu' §ic-al, a. (Gr. am (anti)=s 
against, and Eng. wuwicaL] Opposed to music, 
through inability to appreciate it, from want 
of ear, of early training, or botb. ( American 
Review.) 

an-ti na' tion al,a. [Gr. dtmfa 7 iri)=against, 
and Eng. national.] Unpatriotic. (Merxvah.) 

an ti neph rit'-ic, a. & s. [Gr. dm (anti) =s 
against, and vetftpos (nephros) = a kidney.] 

A, As adjective ; Deemed of use against 
diseases of the kidneys. (Coxe.) 

B. As substantive : A medicine given in dis- 
eases of the kidneys. (Glossog. Nova , 2ud ed.) 

* &n tin' om-a- 9 y, s. [Gr. dm (anti) = in* 
stead nf, and oi' 0 /u.a (onoma) = name.] 

Gram . : A figure in which an appellative is 
used for a proper name. (Gloss. Nova, 2 nd ed.) 

An ti no mi-an,a. &s. [In Ger. Anti nomier; 
Gr. am (a nt. i) = against, and ropos (aomos) = 

. . . law. from vtpu} (nemo) = to deal out, to 
distribute.] 

A. As adjective : Opposed to the law. Per- 
taining to the Antinomiau sect or to their 
doctrine. (See the substantive.) 

"It is a mad conceit of our Anri'/iomian heretieka. 
that (lod sees uo sin in his elect ; whereas he notes and 
takes, more tenderly, their offeuces than any other."— 
lip. Hall : Hem., p. 233. 

B. As substantive. [In Ger. Antinomier ; a 
term first introduced by Luther.] 

I, Gen. : One who holds tenets opposed to 
the authority of the moral law or ten com- 
mandments revealed in Scripture. From the 
apostolic times downward individuals mis- 
understanding the doctrine of justification by 
faith " without the deeds of the law " (Rom. 
iii. 21, 28), have tended to Antinomiauisra 
(Rom. vi. 15). 

"That doctrine that holds that the covenant of 
grace ia not established upon conditions, and that 
nothing of performance is required on man's part, to 
give him ail interest in it, but only to believe that 
lie is Justified ; this certainly subverts all the motives 
of a good life. But this is the doctrine of the Anti- 
namimij ."- South • Serro.. vii. 195. 


.Spec, (pi.): A sect which originated with 
John Agricola, a companion of Luther, about 
the year 1538. He is said to have held that 
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as the church is not oow uader the law, 
but under the gospel, the ten commandments 
should not be taught to the people. Enemies 
said that he or his followers considered that a 
believer might ain at hia pleasure, but this is 
believed to have been a calumny. (Afosbri/n : 
Church Hist., Cent xvi., sect. iiL, pt ii. 26.) 

«[ Views like those of Agricola were held 
by some Presbyterians in England during the 
aeventeenth century. (Afosbem : Ch. Hist., 
Cent, xvii., sect ii., pt. ii. 22, and note.) 

An-ti -no'-mi-an-i^m, s. [Eng. antinomian, 
and suffix -ism.} The system of doctrine held 
by the Antinomians. 

•* Antinomianitrn began Id one mlnUter of this 
diocese [Norwich], Mid how much it is spread, I had 
rsthor lament thaa speak."— Bp. Hall: Rem., p. 189. 

An-tin'-om-ist, s. [Eng. antinomy); -ist.] 
An Antinomian. 

"Great offenders this way arc the libertines and 
A ruinomutt, who quite cancel the whole law of God, 
under the pretence of Christian liberty."— Bp. San- 
ction : Serm., p. S10. 

Un-tin om-y, s. [In Fr. antinomic; Sp. & 
Port, anfinomia ; Gr. avrivoftia ( antinomia ) = 
an ambiguity in the law : dm' (anti) = against, 
and idfio? (norwos) = law.] 

L Law: 

1. Gen. ; A contradiction between two laws 
of any kind, or two portions of the same law. 

•• A ntinomies are almost unavoidable In such variety 
Of opinions and answers." — Baker. 

2. Spec. : A contradiction between the Code 
and Pandects of Justinian. 

. . and the antinomies or contradictions of the 
Code and Pandects, still exercise the patience and 
rubtlety of modern civilians." — Gibbon: Decline and 
Fall, ch. xliv. 

"The antinomies or opposite laws of the Code and 
Pandects are sometimes the cause, and often the ex- 
•use, of the glorious uncertainty of the civil lew.*— 
Ibid., Note. 

II Phil: In the Critical Philosophy of 
Kant, the self-contradiction into which, as 
he believes, reason falla when it attempts to 
conceive the complex external phenomena of 
nature as a cosmos or world. 

Xn-tin-6-US, s. [Lat Antinous ; Gr. 'kvrtvoos 
(AnfiTjoos). (See Def. 1.).] 

I Classical Mythology A History : 

1. One of the suitors of Penelope, Ulysses' 
queen. 

2. A beautiful Bithyoian 3 T outh, a favourite 
of the Emperor Adrian. He was drowoed io 
the Nile. 

TT. Astronomy : An old constellation called 
after the second of these notabilities. It 
was one of the forty-eight recognised by the 
ancients, and is the only one of all that num- 
ber which has been degraded from its pristine 
rank. It is now included under the Northern 
constellation Aquila. 

An ti-d-chi-an (1), a. [From Antiochia, now 
Antakia, a celebrated city on the Orontes, in 
Syria, built by Antiochus or Seleucus. ] Per- 
taining to Antioch, in Syria, or any other city 
of the same name. (Anciently there were 
several.) 

Chronol. : The Antiochian epoch was the date 
of the bestowal of liberty on the city of Ao- 
tioch, just after the battle of Pharsalia. The 
Syrians dated it from Ut of October, B.C. 4S ; 
the Greeks from September, B.C. 49. 

An ti-6-chl-an (2), a. [From the philoso- 
pher Antiochus. See def.] Pertaining to 
Antiochus. The Antiochian Sect or Academy, 
sometimes called the fifth Academy, was a sect 
or academy founded by Antiochus, a philoso- 
pher, who was contemporary with Cicero. 
Though nominally an Academic, Antioch us was 
really a Stoic in his views. 

an-ti-o-dont-al'-gic, a. [Gr. dvrl (anti) = 
against ; b&ovraAyia ( odontalgia ) = the tooth- 
ache ; o$ovs (odems), genit. oSoi-to? (odonfos) = 
a tooth, and dAyos (a l gos) = pain.] Deemed 
of use ^gainst the toothache. (Castle : Lcxic. 
Pharm.) 

An-tl'-o-pe, s. [Lat. and Gr.] 

1. Class. Mythology : The wife of Lycus, 
king of Thebes, llcr history was wild and 
romantic. 

2. Astronomy: Ao asteroid, the ninetieth 
found. It was discovered by Luther on the 
1st of October, 1S66. 


in-ti-pae-do-bap'-tist, s. [(1) Gr. ivri 
(anti) = against, aod (2) Eng. Pardobaptist, 
from Gr. iral* (pais), genit traiSdr ( paidos ) = 
a child, and jBairri£u» (baptise) = to baptise ] 
Opposed to paedobaptists or their procedure in 
baptism. (Stilt ingjicet.) 

An-tl-pa-pal, a. [Gr. me (anti) = against, 
and Eug. paj/af, from Lat. papa =(1) a father ; 
(2) (in ecclesiastical writers), a bishop, or 
specially, the pope.] Opposed to the Pope or 
to Papal doctrine. (IPebsfer.) 

"... to turn the current, and conciliate the 
o.ntir Papal party . . ."—Fronde: But. Eng., ch. 

xxi., voL iv., p. 33b 

t &n-ti-pa-pi§m, s. [Io Ger. antipapismus. 
From Gr. dm' (anti) = against, and Lat papa 
= a father, . . . the pope.] Opposition to 
the Pope. 

&n- 1 i-p a-pis-tic , an-ti-p a-pls'-tic-al, 

a. [Gr. dm (anti) = against, and Eng. papis- 
tic, papistical InGer. anfipapisfieft.] Opposed 
to the Papists or to Papistical doctrioe or 
procedure. 

" It Is pleasant to ee* how the mostap. ti-papisfical 
poets are inclined to canonize their friend *. — Jortin : 
On Milt. Lycidcu. 

dn-ti-par'-al-lel, s. k. a. [Gr. dm (an.fi) = 
agaiost, and Eng. parallel In Ger. anti- 
jxi rallel. ] 

A. As substantive : 

In Geometry (plural) : 

(a) Lines making equal angles with two 
other lines, hut in the reverse order. If a a 
and a c be two 

lines, and r c and a 

f e two others /\ 

intersecting them / \ 
in such a manner E f \ 
that the angle 

D B F is = O E A, j 

and the angle c= , \ 

A D E or B O F, , 1 F 

then b c and o e c b 

are anti-parallels 

to a b and a c, and rice versd. In this casa 
a b : a c : : a e : a d::o b:ec, and f e : 
fc::fb:bf::de:bc. 

(b) Leibnitz called any two lines anti- 
parallel which cut two parallels so that the 
external angle and the internal one are together 
= a right angle. 

B. As adjective : Actiag not in the same 
manoer, but quite io the opposite direction; 
running ia a contrary direction. 

"The only way for us, the successors of these igno- 
rant Gentiles, to repair those ruins, to renew the image 
of God in ourselves, which their idolatrous ignorance 
defaced, must be to take the opposite course, and to 
provide our remedy anti-parallel to their disease." — 
li ammernd : Senn., p. 646. 

&n-ti-p5j~a-lyt'-ic, a. & s. [Gr. dm (anti) 
— against, and Eng. paralytic ; Gr. TrapaAtmad? 
(paralvtikos) = affected with paralysis (the 
palsy).] [Paralysis.] 

A. As adjective : Deemed of use against the 
palsy. (Castle : Lcxic. Pharmaccut.) 

B. As substantive : A medicine given against 
the palsy. 

iin-ti-par-a lyt-ic-aJ, a. [Gr. dm (ant‘) 
= agaiost, and Eng. paralytical] The same 
as Anti -far a lytic, adj. (q.v.). 


t &n-ti-par-as'-ta-sis, s. (Gr. Jim (anti) 
= opposite, and irapdaraao: (parastasis) = a 
putting aside or away ; Trapia-nqpi (jtaristimi) 
= to place by or beside.] 

Rhet. : The admission of one part of an 
opponent’s argument coupled with a denial 
of the rest. 

&n-ti-pa-thet' -ic, * £n ti-pa-thet'-ick, 
An-ti-pa-thet -lC-al, a. [Gr. dm' (anti) 
= against, and Eng. pathetical.] Having an 
antipathy or contrariety to. (It is opposed to 
sympathetic.) 

" [Being] ty’d npon the sledge. & papist and & protes. 
tsnt in front, two and two together, being two very 
desperate and antipathetic * companions, wmi very 
ridiculous scene of cruelty."— Icon Libelh, p. UO. 

“The circumstances of moral , religions, sympathetic, 
and antipathetic sensibility, when cloeely considered, 
will appear to be Included in some sort under that of 
bent of Inclination.” — Bourring : Bentham's Work s, 
vol. i., p. 24. 

" The soil la fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to 
all venomous creatures." — HotoeU ; Vocal forest. 

an-ti-pa-the t-lc~al ness, s. [Eng. anf»- 
pathetical ; The quality or state of 


having a cootrarie*y or antipathy to. (John- 
son.) 


an ti-pcith -1C, a. [In Ft. antipathique ; Sp. 
& ltal. a ntipatico; Port, antipathico ; Gr. 
avTiira&rjs ( antipathes ) = (1) io return for suffer- 
ing, (2) of opposite feelings or properties.] 

1. Gen. : Having opposite feelings. 

2. Med. : The same as Allopathic (q.v.). 


an-tip’-a-thl^e, v. i. [Eng. antipath(y); 
-ise.] To be opposed to. (Usually followed 
by apainsf.) (Adams: Works, iii. 157.) 

dp-tip -a- thite, s. [Eng. antipathy; -ife.] 
Ooe who has an aversion to anything. 

* *• Am antipathile to vertue."— Feltham: Retolve, 66. 

(Richardton.) 


an-tip’-a-thous, a. [Eng. antipath(y ) ; -ous.] 
Having an aversioo to ; in contrariety to. 

" As if she ea w something antipathout 
Unto her virtuous life. 

Btaum. A FleL : Queen of Corinth. IIL 2. 


dn-tip'-a-thy, s. [Io Dao. antipathi; Dnt. 
Ger. <k Ft. antipathic; Sp. & ltal. anfipnfia; 
Port. & Lat. antipathia, from Gr. dyrindOeta 
( antipatheia ) = ao opposite feeling, aversion ; 
omrra^uj (antipothco) — to have an aversion : 
dm’ (anfi) — against, aod trafleir (pathein), 2 
aor. iof. of ( pa scho) — to suffer; also 

wd0oy ( pathos ) = anfferiug, feeliog.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of beings susceptible of emotion : The state 
of feeling exactly the contrary to what another 
feels: the opposite of sympathy. Antipathy 
may be strong or weak ; it may be founded on 
contrariety of nature, and therefore be per- 
manent ; or it may arise from something local, 
conventional, or temporary, in which case it 
may pass away. The natural result of this 
pronounced contrariety of feeling is a drawing 
back from, an aversion to, a hatred of. 
Though really a distinct meaning from the 
former, the two are so closely connected that 
they are scarcely ever dissevered. Antipathy 
is used— 

(a) Of man to man. 

•' Antipathy ; 111 will, viz., towards this or that par* 
ticnlar individual.” — Bovrrinp : Bentham’s Work 4. voL 
L, p. 218. 

"Antipathy or resentment requires always to be 
regulAted, to prevent its doing mischief."— Ibid., voL 
L, p. 11. 

" The personal and perpetual antipathy he had for 
that family, . . Goldsmith: The Bee. No. viiL 

(b) Of man to any of the inferior animals, or 
of them to him, or to each other. 

" Antipathies are a oae. No foe to man 
Lurks in the lerpent now : the mother sees. 

And smiles to see, her infant's playful hand 
Stretch'd forth to dally with the crested worm. 

To stroke his arure neck, or to receive 
The lambent homage of his a.nowy tongue ” 

Cottper : Task, hk. vi. 

(c) Of man to an inanimate thing, or to 
what is abstract io place of concrete. 

*' A man may cry out agalust sin. of policy : but ho 
cannot abhor it but by virtue of a godly antipathy 
against it ." — Bunyan : The Pilgrims Progress, pt. L 
Hatred is entertained against persons ; 
antipathy is felt to persons or things ; and 
repugnancy to actions which ooe is called on 
to perform. 

2. Of inanimitc things, or of abstraction f: 
Mutual repulsion, as that of oil and water, or 
certain other chemical substances to each 
other, or figuratively, of good and evil 

"All concords and discords of music are, no doubt, 
sympathies and antipathies of sounds."— Bacon : A'aL 
Hist.. Cent, iii, f 278. 

"Another ill accident i#, if the seed happen to have 
touched oil, or anything that is lat, for those sub- 
stanceshave an antipathy with nourishment of water." 
—Ibid., Cent. viL. f 669. 

"Ask you what provocation 1 have had? 

The strong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth or virtue an affront enduree, 

Th' affront Is mine, my friend, and should be 
yours." Pope : Epilogue to Satires, 

Formerly antipathy might be followed by 
with ; now fo, against, or for is used. (See the 
examples already given.) 

R. Technically: 

1. Med. : loteraal horror and distress oo the 
perception of particular objects, with gTeat 
restlessnesg or with fainting. ( Copland : Diet. 
Pract. Med., 1858.) 

2. Painting: The mixing of incongruous 
colours, such as purple with yellow, or green 
with red, the result being that the brilliancy 
of the respective colours is destroyed and a 
very dark gray is produced. 


an-ti-pa^tri ot-ic, a. [Gr. am (anti) = 
against, and Eng. patriotic.] Opposed to 
patriotic conduct. (Jlebstrr.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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dn-ti-pa'-trl o-tism, $. [Gr. dmi {anti) = 
against, and Eng. patriotism.] Unpatriotic 
conduct, {Carlyle.) 

an-tl-pe-do-bap'-tist, s. [Anti-p^dobap- 

T1ST.) 

&n-ti-per-I-od-ic, a. [Gr. ami {anti) = 
against, and Eng. periodic.] 

A, As adjective: Designed to counteract 
periodic fevers. 

". . . the ant i-periodic remedies, such as quinine 
or arsenical solution.*' — Dr. Joteph Browne: Cud. 
Pract. J led., vol. iL, p. 224. 

B. As substantive : A medicine designed to 
cure diseases like intermittent fever, which 
return at periodic times. They consist (a) of 
various remedies derived from the cinchona' 
tree, vie., “ hark," the salts of quinine, quini- 
dine, cinchonine, and cinchonidina ; (&) of 
arsenical solution ; (c) of the sulphate of zinc ; 
and (d) of various bitters and combinations of 
them, with aromatics. Garrod comhines 
“ anti-periodics ” with “ nervine tonics," and 
places them as the aecond order of his Class 
II., Sub-class 3. 

" . . . and if the anti-periodic be employed in this 
cure." — Dr. Joteph Browne : Cycl. Bract. Med., voL iL, 
p. 227. 

&n-tl-per-i-st&l-sls, s. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and irepi<rraATueov (peristaltikos) = 
clasping and compressing; rrepi<rr«AAa) (peri- 
stetld) = to dress, to clothe : trept {peri ) = 
around, and <r reAAm (stolid) = to set, to send.] 
Resistance to the peristaltic motiou of the 
howels. [Peristaltic.] 

"But Dr. Bruntoti has very ably shown that there 
is do anti- peristalsis of the howels under these circum-’ 
■tam-es.”— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. Anat., voL ii , 
p. 237. 

&n-ti-per-i-st&l'-tic, a. [Gr. ami (anti) — 
against, and Eng. peristaltic. In Fr. peri- 
staltiquo; Port, antiperistaltico .] Opposed to 
peristaltic (q.v.), or pertaining to anti-peri- 
atalsis. [Peristaltic.] 

. . so inverted direction of the action of the 
muscular tissue of the intestines ( anti-peristaltic 
action).'” — Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., 
p. 237. 

&n-ti-per-is-ta-sis, s. [In Ger. antiperi- 
stase; Sp. antiperistasis; Gr. ainmepltTratj^ 
{antiperistasis) : ami {anti) = against, and 
Treptoraais (peristasis) = a standing round, . . . 
circumstance ; neputmmt (periistemi) = to 
stand round : nept (peri) = round about, and 
tcrTrjp. t (histemi) = to make to stand.] A 
term used by Aristotle and others to signify 
the heightening of any quality by tha reaction 
produced in it by the action of its opposite. 
Thua in warm countries the influence of even 
hot air blowing on water in poroua vessels 
is to cool the water. So also an unjust attack 
on one’s character will often raise instead of 
impairing it. 

•[[ Bacon uses the Greek accusative. 

"... which is that they term cold or hot per 
antiperistasi? i, that is, environing hy contraries. — 
Bacon • I Yorks {ed. 1765), vol. i. ; Colours of Good and 
Evil, ch. vii., p. 441. 

An tl-per l-stat-ic, a. [Gr. ami (anti) = 
against, and Eng. peristatic.] Pertaining to 
antiperistasis. {Ash.) 

&n-ti-pes-ti-len-tial, a. [Gr. ami {anti) 
= against, and Eng. pestilential. Iu Fr. anti- 
pestilentiel ; Sp. antipestilencial.] Counter- 
acting pestilential influences ; checking con- 
tagion and infection. 

" Perfumes correct the air before It la attracted by 
the lungs; or. rather, anti- pest ilemtial unguents, to 
anoint the nostrils with."— Harvey on the Plague. 

&n-ti-ph5,r-l-sa'-ic, a. [Gr. iml {anti) = 
against, and Eng. pharisaic.) Against tha 
Pharisees, thair tenets or procedure. 

. . the anti-pharisaic discourse. Matt, xxiil"— 
Strauss: Life of Jesus (trauaL 1846), $ 117. 

in-tl-phil-o-soph'-i-cal, a. [Gr. ami {anti) 
= against, and Eng. philosophical. In Fr. 
antiphilosophique.} Opposed to philosophy. 

&n-tl-phlo-gis'-ti-an, s. [Or. dmC {anti)z= 
against, and tfthoyiCas (phlogizo) = to aet on 
Are, to burn; 4>Ao| (phlox)z= a flame.] Ona 
opposed to tha old doctrine of Phlogiston 
(q.v.). 

&n-ti-phlo-gis -tic, * Sn-ti-phlo-gis- 
ticlc, a. & s. [Gr. ami {anti) = against, and 
Eng. phlogistic.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Med. : Tending to counteract burning 
heat ; anti-febrile. 


" I soon discovered . . . under what circumstances 
recourse was to be had to the lancet, and the anti- 
phlogittick reiinen."- Sir W. Fordyce, on the Muria- 
tick Acid, p. ST 

". . . and the antiphlogistic remedies alone per- 
severed in."— Dr. Joseph Browne : Cycl. of Bract. Med., 
voL ft, p. 227. 

2. Chem. : Opposed to tha old doctrina of 
phlogiston. [Phlogiston.] 

B. As substantive : A medicina designed to 
counteract phlogistic tendencies. 

" It is both unctuous and penetrating, a powerful 
antiphlogistic k, and preservative against corruption 
and infection."— Bp. Berkeley : Siris, 59. 

* 3,n'-ti-ph6n, s. [Antiphony.] 

an-tiph'-on-al, a. & s. [Eng. antiphon ; -aL] 

A, As adjective : Pertaining to antiphony. 
[Antiphony (2).] 

” Antiphonal singing was first hronght into the 
Church of Milan, In imitation of the custom of the 
Eastern churches.'*— Bingham : Christian Antiquities 
(ed. 1855), voL v., p. 13. 

"He [Calvin] thought that novelty was cure to 
succeed, that tne practice of antiphonal chanting was 
superstitious," Ac. — Wart on : liist. Eng. Poet., iii. 164. 

B. As substantive ; The sama as Antipho- 
nary (q.v.). 

. . to hring and deliver unto you all cmri- 
phonals. missals, grayles, processionals," Ac .—Burnet : 
Mist. Reformed Records, pt. ii, hk. L, 47. 

antiphon-ar-y, * an-tiph'-on-ere, 
* an - typh- on - er, £n-tiph'-on-ar 

(Eng.), an-ti-phon-ar'-i-iim (Medicev. 
Lat.), s. [In Fr. antiphonaire, antiphonier ; 
from Gr dmltfunvoq {antiphonos) = (1) an 
accord in the octave ; (2) an antiphon, an 
anthem,] A service-book compiled by Pope 
Gregory tha Great. It comprised all the in- 
vitatories, responsories, collects, and what- 
ever elsa was sung or said in the choir except 
the lessons. From the responses contained 
in it, it was sometimes called responsorium. 
Similar compilations, or books of anthems, 
also received the name of antiphonaries. In 
1424 two antiphonaries bought for a small 
monastery in Norfolk cost £62 = at least £200 
of modern English money. [Anthem,] 

" He 0 alma redemptoris herde synge. 

As children lerned her antiphoncre." 

Chaucer : C. T., 14,980. 

£ji-ti-pho-net'-ic, a. [Gr. dmC {anti) = op- 
posite, and Eng. phonetic (q.v.).] Answering 
to, rhyming. {Barham: Ingoidsby Legends; 
Cynotaph .) 

Sja-ti-phon-ic, an-ti-phon-fcal, a. 

[Eng. antiphon ; - ic ; -ical. In Gr. arntyuvoq 
(antiphonos).^ Pertaining to antiphony. 

. . they sung In au antiphonicaZ way." — 
Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 161. 

dn-t iph. -on y, Sn'-ti-phon, * an-ti 
pho'-na, s. [In Ger. a ntiphonie; Ital. anti- 
fona ; Gr. amuf><ove<o (antiphoneo) = to sound 
in answer: dmi (a n ri) = against, and (jxoveoj 
( phoned ) = to sound ; {phone) = a sound.] 

1. Opposition or contrariety of sound. 

"True It is that the harmony of music, whether it 

be in song or instrument, hath aym phony by anti- 
phony (that is to say), the accord arieeth from discord, 
and of contrary notes is composed a sweet tune.”— 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 186. (Richardson.) 

2. The alternate chanting or singing in a 
cathedral, or similar service by the choir, 
divided into two parts for the purpose, and 
usually sitting upon opposite sides. It is 
sometimes used also when tha parts are re- 
peated instead of sung. Antiphony differs 
from symphony, for in tha latter case the 
whola choir sing the same part. It also differs 
from responsorium, in which tha verse is 
apoken or sung by only one person instead of 
many. 

" In antiphons thus tune we female plaints." 

Old Play , vtL 497. (iVares.) 
"These are the pretty responsories, these are the 
dear antiphonies, that so bewitched of late our pre- 
lates and their chaplains, with the goodly echo they 
made." — Milton • Areop. 

"Then came the epiatle, prayers, antiphonics, and a 
benediction. "—Macaulay : Hint. Eng., chap. xiv. 

"... when the antiphonies are chanted, one party 
singing, with fury and gnashing of teeth." — De 
Quxncey : Works (ed. 1863), voL IL, Note, pp. 180-1. 

3. The words given out to be aung by 
alternate choirs. 

"... this [alternate pealmody) for its division 
Into two parts, and alternate auswers, was commonly 
called antiphony. “ — Bingham: Christian Antiquities 
(ed. 1855), vol. v., p. 13. 

4. A composition made of saveral varses 
taken from different psalms, tha expressions 
of sentiment in which are appropriate to the 
occasion for which the antiphony is prepared. 


an-tiph'-ra-sis, s. [In Ger. & Fr. anti- 
phrase; Sp. antifrasis; Port, antifrase, antU 
yhrasis ; Gr. amCfypatriq {antiphrasis), from 
amtypafr {antiphrazo) — to express by anti- 
thesis or negation : ami {anti) = against, and 
<frpd£u> {phraz 0 ) = to intimate.] 

Rhet. & Gram. : Tha use of words in a sensa 
contrary to their ordinary one. In Greek th© 
change was of words with an evil sense int? 
those with a good meaning, but in English it 
may also be an exchange of good for bad. 

** You now find no cause to repent that you never 
dipt your hands in the bloody high courts of justice*, 
so called only by antiphrasis. —South, 

ftn-ti-phras tic, an-ti-phras -tic al, a. 

[Gr. amithpaa-TiKos {antiphrastikos).'] Pertain- 
ing to antiphrasis. 

&n-tl-phras-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. antU 
phrastical ; - ly .] In an antiphrastic manner ; 
in the form of speech called antiphrasis. 

"The unruliness of whose pen, and the virulency 
thereof, none hath more felt thou myself, as well in 
his book of Mitigation, as in his (antiphrattically en 
called) Sober Reckoning," — Bp. Morton s Discharge, p. 
206 . 

in - ti - pht - ic, in - ti -<pli this -ic al 

. {ph silent), a. [Gr. a^r« (anti) = against, and 
(bOicriKos ( phthisikos ) = consumptive ; tidier tq 
(phthisis) = consumption ; $Qiui {phthio) = to 
decay.] Given against consumption. {Glossog. 
Nov., 2nd ed.) 

&n-tJ-phy§'-ic-al, a. [Gr. ami {anti) = 
against, and Eng. physical ; from Gr. <f>vou cos 
( phusikos ) = natural ; tivaiq ( phusis ) = nature.] 
Contrary to physics, that is, to Natura or to 
natural law. {Webster.) 

^n-ti-pleur-it'-ic, * an-ti pleur-it’-ick, 

s. [Gr. ami {anti) = against, and Eng. pleuc 
ritic.] A medicine given against pleurisy. 
{Glossog. Nov., 2ud ed.) 

an-ti-pod-ag'-ric, a. & s. [Gr. ami {anti) — 
against, and noday pu cos (podagrikos) = gouty • 
noSaypa {podagra) — (1) a trap for the feet, 
(2) gout (Lat. podagra = gout) ; jtous {ports), 
genit. noBoq {podos) — a foot, and ay pa ( agra ) 
= hunting.] 

A. As adjective : Deemed of use against th« 
gout. 

B. As substantive: A medicine given againa* 
the gout ; an antarthritic. {Glossog. Nov., 
2nd ed.) 

Sji-tip'-od-al, a. & s. [Eng. antipod{e) ; - al . 
In Port, antipodal.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to the antipode* 
or the part of the world which they inhabit. 

B» As substantive : One inhabiting the othar 
aide of the world from that in which the 
speaker or writer is. [Antipodes.] 

"The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians."— 
Browne. 

t {£n'-ti~pode, t Xn'-ti-pode {sing .) ; an- 
tip'-o-de§, An-tip -o-de^ {plur.), s. [In 
Sw. & Dan. antipader (pi.) ; Ger. antipode n 
(pi.) ; Fr. antipode (sing.), antipodes (pi.) ; 
Sp. & Port, antipoda (sing.); Ital. antipodl 
(pi.) ; Lat. antipodes (pi.) ; Gr. aminoSeq 
{antipodes), pi. of aminovs {antipous) (a word 
first introduced by Plato) = with the feet 
opposite. From ami (anti) = opposite to, and 
ttous (pous) = a foot ; trofies ( podes)= feet.] 

1 Rara in tha singular, common in the 
plural. 

L Lit. (Plur.) : People who, from their situa- 
tion on the globe, have their feet opposite to 
those of tha speaker or writer who applies to 
them the term antipodes. For ' example, if 
Greenwich Observatory is in lat. 51° 28' N., 
and long. 0° E. or W. , then the antipodes, if any 
exist, of the astronomers at Greenwich must 
be sought in lat. 51° 28' S. and Imig. 180° E. 
or W. That point falls in the oceau S.E. 0 / 
New Zealand, near Antipodes Island. Thosa 
who are our antipodes hava seasons exactly 
like those of our land, but reversed in time, 
their shortest day being our longest, their 
winter our summer, and vice versA. 

n. Met. : Something exactly aud com- 

pletely opposed or opposite tD auother. 

An tip o de an, a. & s. [Eng. antipodes); 
suff. -a?!.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to tha antipodes. 

B» As sii&sf. : Ona who lives at the antipodes. 

&n-tip'-o-de£, a. pi. [Antipode.] 


iJoil* b 6 $; p^t, J<^1; cat, gell, cborus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; tain, as; expect, Xenophon, c^Lst. -inf, 
-tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, - 5 ion = zhun. -tious, nsious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. -tlal = shal. 
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ftn-ti-poi'-^on, s. [Gr. avri (anti) = against, 
and Eng. poison.] An antidote to poison of 
aome kind or other. 

&n'-ti-pope, s. [Gr. ai-rl (cmfi) = against, 
and Eng. poj*. In Fr. antipape; Sp. A ItaL 
artfijwipo.] One who usurps the popedom, in 
opposition to the individual elected in the 
normal way. 

“This house Is famous in history for the retreat of 
an antipope ■, who called himself Felix V." — dddison. 

&n-ti-pop -u-lar, a. [Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. popular.] Against the 
interests or opinions of the people. 

" The last two tahles are the work of the second 
decerns irs, whoee government was aH/i-poi>u/ar."— 
Levit CrecL Early Rom, Hut., ch. xil., pt. iil., $ 54. 

An’ tl- port, s. [In Ital. an/iporfa, antiporto, 
from Gr. avri (anti) — opposite to, and Lat. 
porta = a city gate, a gate.] An outer gate; 
an outer door. 

" If a Christian or Jew should hut lift up the anti- 
port, and set one step Into It. he profaned It.”— Smith: 
Mann, of Che Turk s, p. 75. 

An-tl prac -tise, r.t. (Gr. «m' (anti) = 
agaiust, and Eng. practise.) To oppose. 
(Hackel: Life of Williams, i. 195.) 

fiji-tl pre lat -ic, * an-tl-pre-laf-ick, 

An -ti-pre-lat-ic-al, a, [Gr. am (a»ifi) 
= against, and Eng. prelatic; -icaL] Opposed 
to prelatists or to prelacy. 

“The rooters, the anti-prelatick party, declaim 
against me.'— Sir E. Dering : Speeches p. 16L 

&n’-tf priest, s. [Gr. dm (onfi)= against, 
and Eng. priesf.] One opposed to priests. 

" While they are afraid of being guided by priests, 
they consent to be governed by a nti-priests Water- 

land Ch., p. 28. 

&n-ti priest craft, s. [Gr. dm (anti) = 
against, and Eng. pri«fcra/f.] Opposition to 
priestcraft. 

" I hope she [the Church of England] is secure from 
lay higotry and anti-priestcraft,"— Burk* : Speech on 
the Claims of the Church. 

An-tip-sor‘-ic, a. [From Gr. avri (anti) = 
against, and Eng. psoric. From Lat. p*ora t 
Gr. \pupa (psora) = the iteh or the mange ; 
^du> (psao), or (psoo) — to rnb. In Fr. 
anfipsori^ur.] Deemed of use against the 
iteh. (Jl’ebster.) 

An-tip-to'-sis, s. [In Fr. & Port, antiptos* ; 
Gr. ai*TtTrTu>o-iy ( nntiptosi s) — (1) a falling 
ai^iinst, (2) (7n Gram., see below); uvTimnTus 
(<i«£ipipfo) — to fall against ; avri (anti) = 
against, and niirrw (pipto) = to fall.] 

Grammar: An interchange of one case for 
another. (Glossog. Nov., 2nd ed.) 

Sn-tx-pu r-i-tan, *. k a. (Gr. avri (anfi) = 
against, and Eng. puritan.] 

A. As substantive : One opposed to the 
Puritans or to Puritanism. 

“ . . . Dr. Samuel Parker, famous for his ter- 
giversation with the times, now an anti-puritan in 
the extreme." — Warfon ,■ Hotet to Milton s Smaller 
Poems, p. 50L 

B, As adjective : Opposed to Puritanism. 

**. - • the purification of our lighter literature 
from that foul taint which had been contracted during 
the aufi- puritan reaction."— Macaulay .- Hist. Eng., 
chap. xiv. 

&n tl pyr-et’-lC, a. & s. [Gr. avri (anfi) = 
against, and Eng. jyyretic. From Gr. rmperov 
(imretos) = (1) fiery heat, (2) fever ; vvp (pur) 
— fire. In Port, antipyretico .] 

A. As adj. : Deemed of use against fever. 

B, As substantive : A medicine given^gainst 
fever. (Glossog. Nov., 2nd ed.) 

an -ti-pyx-in, «. A preventive of or remedy 
for fever; spec, dimetbyloxy-quinizin. 

in-ti-quar -i-an, a. k s. [In Sw. antiquorie , 
s. ; Dan. anfi^uarisf, a., anfiquarius, s. ; Ger. 
anfigimr, s. From Lat. antiquarius, a & s.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to antiquarians 
or to autiquity ; antique, old. 

“The belief in an original year of t#n months was 
prevalent among the antiquarian and historical 
writers of Rome."— Lewis . Astron of the Ancients, 
chap, I. , 5 9. 

B, As substantive : 

1. An antiquary. 

“Thus Cine ius is described by Livy as being a 
diligent antiquarian, in relation to events prior to 
his own age. "—tetris Early Rom. Hist., chap. ii., § ^ 

2. A large kind of drawing paper. 


dJi-ti-qu^-I-an-ism, s. [Eng. antiquarian ; 
-ism.) Love of antiquities or of antiquarian 
research. 

" I used to despise him for his antiquarianism ." — 
H’arfturfon, Letter 22L 

* an-tx-quar -I^m, s. [Eng, antiquary) ; 
-ism.] The same as Antiquarianism (q.v.). 
”... a question above onfiouarwm."— Broirne ; 
Hydriotaphia, 

an-ti-quar-y, s. k a. [In Ger. antiquar; 
Fr. antiquaire ; Sp., Port., A Ital. antiquario; 
from Lat. aafii/uaritts, s. A a.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Originally: A keeper of the antiquarium 
nr cabinet of antiquities. (Henry VIII. called 
John Leland his antiquary .) 

2. A student of antiquity, or rather of the 
relics, such as inscriptions, old buildings, 
manuscripts, kc., which antiquity has left 
behind. 

" With sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th" inscription value, but the rust adore.’" — Pope, 

B. As adjective: Antique, old. 

** Here’s Nestor, 

Instructed by the antiquary times; 

He must, he is, he esunot but be wise.” 

Shakesp. . Troilus and Cressida, ii. X 

t an’-ti-quate, v.t. [Ill Port, antiquar. From 
Lat. antiquatus, pa. par. of antiquo = to 
restore a thing to its former condition.] To 
render anythiug out of date, and therefore 
presumably less valuable than once it was. 
To render obsolete. When a law becomes 
antiquated it is rarely put in force, if indeed 
it is not swept from the statute-book. 

" The growth of Christianity in this kingdom might 
reasonably introduce new laws, and antiquar e or abro- 
gate some uld ones, that seemed less consistent with 
the Christian doctrines.’’— Hale. 

^ The verb is rarely used except in its past 
participle. 

iin-tx -quanted, pa. par. k a. [Antiquate.] 

As adjective : 

1. Out of date, obsolete, of less value than 
formerly ; superseded, abrogated. 

•' Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd. 

Shall like an antiquated fable sound."— Addison. 

2. Made to imitate antiquity. 

“In reading a style Judiciously a ntiqua ted, one finds 
a pleasure not unlike that of travelling on an old 
Roman way."— Pope: Homers Odyssey, Postscript 

t 3. Old, but in nowise out of date. 

" The antiquated earth, as one might eay.” 

Wordsworth : Sonnet to a Friend (1807). 

An-ti-qua ted- ness, t an-ti-qnate- 
ness, s. [Eng. nufiquafed, -ness; antiquate, 
-ness.] The quality or state of being out of 
date, obsolete, or superseded. 

. . that no one may pretend nntiquatmess of 
the Old Testament." — Appendix to Life of Mede, xli. 

An-ti-qua -tion, s. [Lat. anfiquofio = an 
abrogating, an annulling; from antiquo, v.t. 1 
The act or process of rendering obsolete ; the 
state of being rendered obsolete. Spec. , used 
of the antiquation of a law, which is properly 
its repeal or abrogation, but is sometimes 
more loosely used for the refusal to pass it 
when it appears as a bill for discussion. 

"You bring forth now. great queen, as you foreeaw, 
An antiquation of the salique law " 

Cartwright : Poem to the Queen. 

" Reason is a law 

High and divine, engrav'd in every breast. 

Which must no change cor antiquation know." 

Beaumont Psyche, xv. 154. 

. . antiquation. which is the refusing to pass 
a law.'" — Ency. Load. 

&n-ti que, * in tique, a. k s. [In Ger. 

antik, a,, antike, s. ; Fr. antique, a. A s. ; 
Ital. aufico, s. From Lat. antiquus = former, 
old, ancient ; anfc = before. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ancient, old, that has long existed. It 
may be used (a) in the geological sense = of 
an age measured by millions of years ; or (&) 
historically = prior to the birth of Christ ; 
or (c) mediaeval ; or (d) having been long in 
existence compared with others of its kind. 
[Ancient, Antiquity.] 

. . a rock very different In age from the 
antique and crystalline gneiss of Scotland and Scandi- 
navia."— Murchison : Siluria, ch. xiv. 

"The seals which we have remaining of Julius C**sar. 
which we know to be antique, have tne star of Venus 
over them. Dryden. 

" Huge convent domes with pinnacles and towers. 

Ana antique castles seen through drizzling showers." 

ITordororfA; Descriptire Sketches. 

2, Old-fashioned, antiquated. 

“The first, if I remember, is a sort of a buff waist- 
coat, made ant ique fashion, . . — Goldsmith: The 

Bee, No. ii. 


3. Odd, antic. (See Antic, which wa* 
originally the same word as antique.) 

“ And sooner may a gulling weather-spy. 

By drawing forth heav'n s scheme, tell certainly, 
Whit fashion'd hats, or ruffs, or suits, next year 
Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear.” 

Donns. 

B. As substantive, it is frequently used 
in the plural Antiques = such busts, statues, 
vases, kc., as have come down from classic 
antiquity, and are prized for their value as 
works of genius and art no less than for the 
light they throw on the life of the old world. 

“ Misshapen monuments and in&lmd antiques 

Byron : Eng. Bards & scotch Reviewers. 

t an ti que-ly, adv. [Eng. emfigu* ; -ty.] In 
an antique manner ; after the manner of anti- 
quity. ( ITe&sfer.) 

an-ti'que-ness, s. [Eng. antique ; -ness.] 
The quality of being antique. 

“We may discover somethiug venerahle in th* 
antiqueneis of the work .*' — A ddison. 

an-ti ques, s. pi. [Antique.] 

an-tiq-ui-tar'-i-an (ui = wl), s. [Eng. 
antiquity); -ariah .] One who praises by- 
gone days; a medievalist. (Milton : Of Kef. 
in Eng., bk. i.) 

aJi-tiq ui ties (ui = wi), s.pl. [Antiquity.] 

an-tiq -ui-ty, * an tiq*-ui-tie (ui = wi), 

s. [Fr. antiquitc, from Lat. antiquitas, anti- 
quus = ancient.] 

A. Singular: 

I. The state of having existed long ago ; 
the state of being ancient. 

1. By the geological standard : Vast and 
uncertain age. 

"... inferiority iu position is connected with the 
superior antiquity of gnmite."— LyeU Manual qf 
GeoL, 4th etL. ch. xxxiv. 

Antiquity of man : The specific term applied 
to the hypothesis now generally accepted by 
geologists and other scientific investigators as 
correct, that man came into being not later 
than the glacial period, if indeed he did not 
exist in pre-glacial times. From the historic 
point of view this makes him very ••antique," 
though by the geological standard the date of 
his birth is exceedingly modern. (LyeU: 
Antiquity of Man.) 

2. By the historic standard: 

(а) Ancient times, especially those from the 
earliest known period to the fall of the Roman 
empire. 

“I mention Aristotle. Polybius, and Cicero, the 
greatest philosopher, the most impartial historian, 
aud tiie most Consummate statesman, of all 
— Addison . 

(б) Sometimes the word in this senseis used 
much more vaguely. 

" From a period of immemorial antvjuity it had 
l>een the practice of every English government to con- 
tract debta." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

3. By the standard of human or other life or 
existence. Ludicrously : Old age. 

’’Par. Hadst thou not the privilege of antiquity 
upon thee ."—Shakesp. : AU't Well, ii 3. 

IL The ancients, the people who lived 
during the times mentioned under No. 2. 

" Wherefore doth vaine anttyuiVie so vaunt 
Her ancient monuments of mightie peerex?" 

Spenser; Sonnet o it Scanderbeg. 

B. Plural. Antiquities signify such coins, 
inscriptions, statues, weapons, sepulchral 
urns, ruined edifices, nay, even manuscripts, 
as have coine down to us from the classical and 
other nations of antiquity, or from the early 
period of our own country's history. They 
are valued as confirming, checking, or enlarging 
the information given hy historians, or in 
some cases as laying the basis for reconstruct- 
ing the most outstanding events connected 
with nations or periods regarding which 
ordinary histories are silent. 

" Sc of histories wemiy find tlircekinds : Memoriuls, 
Perfect Histories. juhI Antiquities ; for memorials lire 
history unfinished, or the first or rough draughts of 
history; and antiquities are history defaced, or some 
remnants of history which have casually escaped the 
shipwreck of tune. — Rueon; Adv. qf Zeam., bk. U. 

&n-ti-rhoe [Gr avri (and) = against ; 
pita (rheo) = to flow. Named from being used 
against haemorrhage.] A genus of plauts be- 
longing to the order Cinchonace* (Cincho- 
nads). The species are found in Mauritius 
and Bourbon. The root and bark of the A. 
v erticellata are believed to be very astringent. 

in-ti-rheu-iniit'-ic (h silent), a k s. [Gr. 
avri (anfi) = against, and Eug. rheumatic. ] 

I. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
rheumatism. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, lyre, ce, ce - e. qu - kw. 
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2. As substantive : A medicine given against 
rheumatism. 

Xn-ti-rev-o-lu'-tion-aj-y, a. [Gr. ami 
(anti) = against, and Eng. revolutionary. In 
Fr. antirtvolutionnaire.] Opposed to political, 
and especially to sangniuary, revolution. 

**. . . to disgorge their anti-revolutionary pelf — 
Burke ; Regicide Pence. 

An-ti-rcv-o-lu'-tion-ist, 5. [Gr. avri (anti) 
= against, and Eng. revolutionary.] One 
opposed to revolution or to revolutionary 
parties. 

. the apartment called hy the anri-reaoltt- 
tionutt, 'the plotting parlour,' "—Quthrie : Eng. 

&n-tir rhi-num (h silent), s. [In Sp. , Port. , 
& Ital. antii^rino. From Lat. antirrhinon > a 
plant, Lychnis githngo (?) ; Gr. avrlppivov 
(antirrhinon) — snap-dragon : am' (anti) = 
compared with ; pt? ( rhis ), genit. pivot (rhinos) 
= the nose. Nose-like. J Snap-dragon. A 



ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS. 

L Upper portioa of a plant of A ntirrhinum maj 114 
(Suapdmgou). 2. Corolla cut open, showing 
stamens. S. Ripe fruit. 

genus of plants belonging to the order Scro- 
phulariace*, or Fig-worta. The A. Orontium, 
or Lesser Soap-dragon, is wild, and the A. 
manes , or Great Snap-dragon, naturalised iu 
Britain. 

An tl-ru -mour, v.t. [Gr. avri (anti), and 
Eng. rumour.] To spread a report contrary 
to one generally current. (Fuller: Ch. Hist., 

III. viii., { 14.) 

An-tl-sAb-ba-ta'r- l-an, s. [Gr. avri (anti) 
= against, and Eng. NaMafarian.] One who 
holds that the Jewish Sabbath was part of the 
ceremonial rather than of the moral law, and 
that, in its essential character, it is different 
from the “Lord's Day " of the New Testament. 

"The nnfi-ia&fta/ariaru hold the sabbath day, or 
that which we call the Lord's day. to be uo more a 
sabbath : in which they go about to violate all religion ; 
for take away the sabbath, aud farewell religion."— 
Pagit : Ucresiography, p. 119. 

An-ti-sa-bi-an, a. [Gr. avrl (anti) = against, 
and Eng. Sabian (q.v.).] Opposed to Sabian- 
ism, that is, to the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. (Faber.) 

An-ti-sAg-erdd'-tal, a. [Gr. am (anti) = 
against, aod Eng. sacerdotal.] Opposed to the 
priestly office or procedure. 

"The charge of such sacerdotal craft hath often been 
unjustly laid by aiui-tacerdotal pride or resentment." 
— IKafeWand: Ch., p. 58. 

an-tl-scho-las'-tic, a. [Gr. avri (anfi) = 
against, and Eng. scholastic.] Opposed to 
what is scholastic. (S. T. Coleridge.) 

an-tisc'-i ang (sc as sh), an-tis' -gi I, 
$. pi. [In Fr. antisciens ; Lat. antiscii ; Gr. 
avriaxioi (antiskioi) ; avri (attfi) = opposite, 
and aKia ( skia ) = a shadow.] [Antceci.J 
Geog. Asfron. : Two sets of people, whose 
shadows at the same moment fall io opposite 
directions. The parties south of the tropic of 
Capricorn are always autiscians to those 
north of the tropic of Cancer, and vice versd. 

An~tL scor-bu'-tic, * An -ti-scor-bu- 
tick, a. k 5 . [Gr. ini' (anft) = against, and 
Eng. scorbutic ; Ger. antiscorbutisch ; Fr. anti- 
scorbutique ; Sp., Port. k Ital. antiscorbutico.] 

A. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
acurvy. (Glossog. Nov,, 2nd ed.) 

B. As substantive : A medicine deemed of 
use against scurvy. 

An-tl-scor-bu -tic-al, a. [Eng. antiscor- 
butic ; -at.] [Antiscorbutic.] 


* An -ti-9cript, s. [Gr. avri (anti) = against, 
and Lat. scriptum = something written ; scribo 
= . . . to write.] A writing directed against 
(any person or thing). 

" His highness rend the charges, and admired at the 
viruleucy; with the anhtcript* of the keeper, which 
were much commended."— Racket ; Life of Archbishop 
FfWiam* (1693), p. 199. 

an-ti-scrip -tu-ral, a. [Gr. dm (anti) = 
against, and Eng. scriptural] Opposed to 
Scripture. (JTebster.) 

an-ti-scrip -tu-rigm, s. [Gr. dm (anti) = 
against, and Eng. scripture : -ism.] Opposition 
to Scripture. 

" Now that a nti-tcriptu rUm grows so rife, anil spreads 
so fast . . ."—Boyle on the Style of the H. S.. p. 146. 

an-ti-scrip -tu rist, s. [Gr. avri (anri) = 
against, aud Eng. scripturist (q.v.).] One 
opposed to Scripture. 

" Not now to mention what is hy atheists and 
anti-tcripturi4tt alleged to overthrow the truth and 
authority of the Scripture."— Boyle. 

an ti scrof ‘-u-lous, a. k s. [Gr. avri (anti) 
=against, and* Eng. scrofulous. In Fr. auti- 
scrofuleux.] 

A. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
scrofula. 

B. As substantive : A medicine given against 
scrofula. 

An-ti-sep -tic, * An-ti-sep -tick, a. k 5. 

[In Ger. ant i sept isch ; Fr. antjiseptique ; Port. 
antiseptico ; Gr. am (a n t i) = against, and 
tnjwToc (sepfos) = putrid, decayed ; aynm (sepo) 
= to make rotten or putrid.] 

A. -45 adjective : Counteracting the ten- 
dency to putrefaction. 

" . . . the gastric fluid itself, which, according to 
all observers, is remarkably antiseptic, being capable 
of checking the further progress of putrefaction in 
meat in which that process has already begun."— Todd 
& Bateman: Phytiol. Anat., voL ii. (1856). p. 202. 

B, As substantive : A substance which has 
the effect of counteracting the tendency to 
putrefaction. Garrod makes “ Disinfectants 
and Antiseptics ” the second order of his 
“ Division III. Chemical agents used for other 
than their medicinal properties.’’ Antiseptics 
prevent chemical change by destroying the 
activity of the infectious matter, the chemical 
composition of the body still in many cases 
remaining the flame ; while disinfectants de- 
compose and remove the infectious matter 
itself. Antiseptics are called also Colytics 
( q.v.). Among them may be named carbolic 
acid, alcohol, sulphurous acid, chloride of 
sodium (common salt), corrosive sublimate, 
arsenic, &c. 

An-tl-sep'-tic-al, a. [Eng. antiseptic ; -al.] 
Pertaining to an antiseptic ; counteracting the 
tendency to putrefaction. 

an-ti-sla'-ver-y, a k $. [Gr. dm (anti) = 
against, aud Eng. slavery.] 

1. As adjective : Opposed to slavery. 

2. As substantive : Opposition to slavery, 
(li'cbsfer.) 

Anti sd-gial (cial — shal), a. [Gr. avri 
(a7iti) = against, aud Eng. social In Fr. anti- 
social] 

1 . Opposed to social intercourse, averse to 
society; loving solitude. (Webster.) 

2, Opposed to the principles on which 
society is constituted, (irebsfer.) 

an-tis'-pa sis, s. [In Port, antispase ; Gr. 
oi'TKTTracrig (anf£spasis) = a drawing back of the 
humours of the body ; dmtrn-du) (antispao) 
= to draw the contrary way: avri (anti) = 
against, and enrom (span) = to draw.] 

Med. : The revulsion of any fluid in the body 
from one part to another. 

an-ti-spag-mod'-io, * an ti-spag-mod - 
Ick. a. & s. [From Gr. avri (anti) = against, 
and Eng. spasmodic. In Fr. antispasmodique ; 
Port, a ntispasmodico. From Gr. avnanaapos 
(antispasmos) = an anti-spasmodic : dm(aari) 
= back, and (maopos (spasmos) = (l)a draw- 
ing, (2) a convulsion ; cm-bw (spao) = to draw.] 

A. As adjective : Deemed of use against 
spasms or convulsions. 

B. As substantive : A medicine designed to 
counteract or allay spasms. Garrod makes 
anti-spasmodics the 1st order of his Sub-class 
3. They are of two kinds : (1) Direct Anti- 
apasmodics, or Spinal Tonics, of which the 
chief are assafoetida, valerian, musk, castor, 


various oils, camphor, &c. ; (2) Indirect Anti- 
spasmodics, as coninm, bromide of potas- 
sium, salts of silver, hydrocyanic acid, bella- 
donna, stramonium, henbane, opium, chloro- 
form, &c. (Garrod : Materia Medica.) 

an-ti-spast, an-ti-spas -tus. s. [Lat. 

antispastus ; Gr. aeTiaimaxo? (antis)iastos) = an 
antispast ; from aertCT 7 raw(anfispao) — to draw 
the contrary way : avri (anti), and o-Trbw (spao) 
= to draw.] 

Prosody : A foot consisting of four syllables, 
the first and fourth short, and the second and 
third long : as me j dul | Zb sus. 

An-ti-spas -tic, • an-ti-spAs -tick, a ks. 

[From Gr. avri (anfi) = against, aud Eng. 
spastic (q.v.) ; or from Gr. avrianao-ros (anti- 
spastos) = drawn iu contrary directions.] 

A. As adjective : 

*1. Medicine: 

1. Pertaining to antispasis ; believed to 
cause a revulsion of fluids from one part of 
the body to the other. (JoZmson.) 

2. Antispasmodic. (Webster.) 

II. Prosody : Pertaining to an antispast. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A medicine believed to cause a revulsion 
of fluids from one part of tile body to the 
other. (Glossog. Nova.) 

2. An antispasmodic. (ire&ster.) 

an-ti-sple-net-ic, * an ti-sple-netf- 
lCk, a. k s. [Gr, avri (anti) = against, and 
Eng. splenetic.] 

A. As adjective: Deemed of use against 
diseases of the spleen. 

B. As substantive : A medicine given against 
diseases of the spleen. 

" A nt ispleneticki opea the obstructions of th« 
spleen. " — Floyer. 

an-tig -ta-sis, s. [In Ger. antistase ; Gr. 
avriaracri^ (a n t istasis) = standing against, op- 
position: drri (anti) = against, and arads 
stasis) — ( 1 ) a placing, ( 2 ) a standing ; ianj/Ai 
histemi) — to make to stand.] 

Rhetoric : A defence of any action on the 
ground that what was done was the lesser of 
two evils. 

5.n-tis'-tes (plural iin-tls -ti-te§), s. [Lat.) 
(I) A president of any kind ; (2) a high-priest. 
" He tells what the Christians had wont to do In 
their several congregations, to read and expound, to 
pray and administer, all which he says the rrpoeOTw?, 
or antistes, dill." — Milton : Of Prel. Episcopacy. 

" Unless they had as many an/ittite4 as presbyters." 
— Ibid. 

an-tis'-tro-phe, an tis tro pby» s. [In 

Ger. & Fr. antUtrophe ; Port, antistrophe, 
antistrope. From Gr. avnarpo^y C antistrophe ) 
= a turning about ; avnarpcipuj (antislrephd) 
= to turn to the opposite side : di^ri (anfi) = 
opposite to, aod o-rpeipw (strepho) — to twist, 
to turn.] 

I. Ancient Choruses and Dances: 

1. The returning of the chorus, exactly 
answering to a previous strophe, except that 
now they moved from left to right, instead of 
from right to left. 

2. The lines of the poem or choral song 
sung during this movement. 

" It was customary, on some occasions, to dance 
round the altars, whilst they sung the sacred hymns, 
which consisted of three stanzas or parts ; the first of 
which, called strophe, was sung in turning from east 
to west ; the other, named antutrophe, in returning 
from west to east ; then they stood before the altar 
and sung the epode. which was the last part of tha 
song."— Potter : A ntiq. of Greece, bk. ii, chap. 4. 

IL Rhetoric : The figure of retortion. 

I1L Logic: Aristotle’s designation for the 
conversion or transposition of the terms of a 
proposition. 

IV. Grammar: An inverted construction. 

V. Relation of one thing to another. 

"The latter branch touching impression, hath not 
heeu collected into art, but hath been bandied disper- 
sedly; and It hath the same relation or antisiroph* 
that the former hath."— Bacon: Adv. of Learn., hit, h. 

&n-tl-Stropll'-lC, a. [Eng. antistrophe: -ic.) 
Pertaining to an antistrophe. (H'ebsfsr.) 

in tis tro-phon, s. [Gr. avricrrpcypw; (atiti- 
strophos) = turned opposite ways,] The turn- 
ing of an argument on the person who used it. 

"That he may know what It is to be a child, and yet 
to meddle with edged tools, I turned his antut rophon 
upon his own hcAO."— Milton : A pol. for Smect ymmnu 


boil, btfjf; potit, cat, gell, chorus, $hin, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = t, 
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antistrumatic— antlia 


4n-ti~stru-mat'-Ic, a. & s. [Gr. ami (a nit) 
= against, and Lat. struma = a scrofulous 
tumour : struma.] 

A. As adjective : Counteracting or mitiga- 
ting the strumous, that is, the scrofulous con- 
stitution. 

B. As substantive: A medicine helieved to 
have some effect in counteracting or mitiga- 
ting the strumous constitution. 

M I prescribed him a distilled milk, with anti-ttru- 
maricki, and purged him."— Wiseman. 

&n-tl-stru -mous, a. [Antistrumatic.] The 
same as Antistrumatic (q.v.). ( Webster .) 

a. [Gr. ami (anti) = 
against, and Eng. syphilitic. In Fr. anti- 
syphilitique.] Believed to be of use against 
syphilis. (Castle : Lexicon Pharm.) 

An ti-tdc'-tse, An-ti-tiic -te§, s. pi. [Lat- 
inised from Gr. ain-iracrc-w (anfifasso) = (1) to 
ran^e in battle, (2) to counteract, to resist : 
amt (anti) = against, and raao-u) (tasso) = to 
arrange.] 

Church Hist. : A Gnoatic sect who main- 
tained that not God hut a creature had 
created evil. 

fin-ti-tar-tar'-ic, a. [Gr. amt (anti) = 
against, and Eng. tartaric .] Opposed to Tar- 
taric (q.v.). 

anti-tartarlc acid. An acid differing 
from tartaric acid in this remarkable respect, 
that whereas the latter turns the plane of 
polarisation to the right, this does it to the 
left. If the two be mixed together they lose 
all influence on polarised light. (Graham : 
Chem., vol. ii., p. 478.) 


* &n-ti-thet', s. [Antitheton.) Ao opposite 
statement or position. (C. Kingsley : Two 
Years Ago, ch. xxvi.) 

an-tith’-e-ta, s . pi. The pL of Antitheton 
( q.v.). 

an-ti-thet'-ic, Sn-ti-thet'-ic-al, a. [In 

Fr. antithetique ; Sp. antitetico. 'From Gr. 
avTdbjTucds (aftfif/it’fifcos).] 

A. Ordinary language: Pertaining to or 
marked by the presence of an antithesis. 

"The antithetical group of ca*tA. n — Herbert Spmcar : 
Psychologi /, 2nd ed., vol. ii,, p. 56, $ 893. 

B, Technically: 

* Old Chem. Antithetic or polar formulae are 
formulae written on two lines instead of one. 
In the upper line are placed all the negative 
constituents, and in the lower the positive. 

&a-ti-thet'-ic-al~ly, adv. [Eng. an tithetical; 
-ly.] Ia an antithetical manner ; with sharp 
contrasts. 

" AntWtcticaUy opposed djvislong/’— Herbert Spen- 
cer; Psychology, 2nd ed., voL tL, p. 611, $ 867. 

an-tith --©-toil, s. [Lat. and Gr. amlBerov 
(q ntithetony] An antithesis. 

In the plural : Antitheta ; in the Instruc- 
tions for Oratory (1661) erroneously made 
antithetas. Theses argued for and against. 

"Antitheta are theses argued pro et contra." — Bacon : 
Adv. Learn., hk- 1L 

an-ti-t&r'-in, an ti-toac'-ine, ,, The 

serum of the blood of a horse that has been in- 
oculated with diphtheritic material; used as 
a eubcutaneoua injection for the cure of diph- 
theria. 


in ti-the -ism, $. [Gr. ami (anti) — against, 
and Eng. theism. Or from amlBeas (antitheos), 
a., in the sense of opposed to God; for in 
Homer it means god-bke, equal to the gods.] 
Opposition to God or to belief in His existence. 
(Chalmers.) 

&n-ti-the'-ist, s. [Gr. ami (anti) =. against, 
and Eng. f/iettf.) One who opposes the belief 
In a God. The antitheist takes a more de- 
cided stand against theism than the atheist 
does. (JFe&ster.) 


in^tl-the-ist’-ic-al, a. [Gr. 'ami (anti) = 
against, and Eng. theistical. Or Eng. antitheist; 
-icaL] Opposed to theism ; contending against 
the belief in God. (Webster.) 


&n-ti-the-ist -lc-al-dy, adv. [Eng. antitheis- 
tical ; -ly.] After the manner of an antitheist ; 
with active opposition to belief in God. 
(Webster.) 

&n-tith -en-ar, s. [Gr. amt (anti) = against, 
and Bivap (thenar) = the palm of the hand, 
the sole of the foot.] 

Anat. : One of the muscles which extend 
the thumb. (Gloaso^. Nova, 2nd ed.) 


&n-tith-e-s!s (pi. an-tith'-e-se^), s. [In 

Sw. antithes ; Dan. & Ger. antithese ; Fr. an- 
tithbse ; Sp. anfitesia, antiteto ; Port, antithese, 
antithesis; ItaL antitesi ; Gr. amlBetris (an- 
tithesis) = opposition, from amirl^t (anti- 
tithemi) = to set against, oppose : avri (anti) = 
against, and rUhgn (tithemi) = to set or place.) 

Rhet. : Sharp opposition or contrast between 
word and word, clause and clause, sentence 
and sentence, or sentimeut and sentiment, 
specially designed to impress the listener or 
reader. 


H Macaulay's writings are fall of antitheses, 
of which the followiog may serve as examples : 
as “ He had covertly shot at Cromwell , he now 
openly a imed at the Queen. “ (Hist. Eng. , ch. v. ) 
“But blood alone did not satisfy Jeffreys ; he 
filled his coffers by the sale of pardons.” 
(Ibid., ch. xvii.) 

" Antithesis or opposition ." — Coleridge : Aids to Re- 
jection (1839). p. 189. 


. • • ■ the habitual antithesis of proee and poetr 

fact and Action. —Herbert Spencer, 2nd ed., vof. ii., ] 
632, i 491. 


‘Athene, the man-goddess, bom from the head of 
Zena l without a mother, and without feminine sym- 
pathies, Is the a ntithesis partly of Aphrodite .” — Orote : 
Hist, of Greece (1846), vol. i., pt. L, ch. 1., p. 74. 

U The plural is still in the Greek form anti- 
theses. 


I see a chief who leads my chosen sons, 

All arm'd with points, antitheses, and puna." 

Pope. 


" The experiments with diphtheria antltoxlne serum 
yield satisfactory results wherever the famous remedy 
la applied."— AT. Y. Herald, Jan. 19, 1895. 

an-tlt-ra-gris, s. [Gr. ami (anti) = oppo- 
site to, and Lat. tragus, Gr. rpayos (tragos).] 
[Traous.] A portion of the external ear 
opposite the tragus and beneath the concha. 

" Opposite this [the tragus], behind and below the 
concha, is the antitragus." — Todd * Bowman , Physiol. 
A not., vol. ii., p. 86. 

&n-ti-trln-i-tar-i-an, a. & s. [Eng. anti, 
trinity; suffix -arian. In Ger. antitrinitarisch, 
a.; antitrinitarier, s.; Port, antitrinitario.] 

1. As adjective : Opposed to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

2. As sw&sfanrirc : One opposed to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

“The anti-trinitariaTis have renewed Aldus's old 
heresy ; and they are callod Anti-trinitarians, because 
they blaspheme and violate the Holy Trinity . M — Pagit 
Heretiography, p. 118. 

Sn-ti-trin-i-tar-I-an-i^m, s. [Gr. aim 

(anti) = against, and Eng. trinitarianism.] 
The system of doctrine of which the essential 
feature is a denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. (H r e6sfer.) 

&ntitrd-pal, an tit-ro-pous, a. [Gr. 

amt (anti) = opposite to, and rponos (tropos) — 
a turn, direction ; rpimo (trepo) = to torn.] 

Bot. : A term applied to an emhryo which 
ia inverted so as to have the radicle at the 
extremity of the seed most remote from the 
hilum. The sacs of the ovule are in no degree 
inverted, but have their common point of 
origin at the hilum, the raphe and chalaza 
being necessarily invisible. (Lindley : Introd. 
to Bot.) 

&n-ti-typ'-al, a. [Eng. antityp(e); - al .] Ol 
the nature of an antitype (q. v.). (G. Kingsley : 
Yeast, Epil.) 

an'-ti-type, e. [In Sp. antitipo; Or. aim- 
twos (antitnpos) — (1) repelled by a hard 
body ; echoed, echoing ; (2) corresponding as 
the atamp to the die : ami (anti) = opposite 
to, and Tirrros (tupos) = (1) a blow, (2) that 
which is produced by a blow ; rvn-aw (tupoo) 
= to impresa, to stamp ; rvnrto (tuptd) — to 
strike.] 

I. Gen.: That which corresponds to some- 
thing else, as a stamp does to the die by 
whidh it was struck off. 

", . . and the ohservant friars, with their chain 
geroles and shirts of hair, were ths antitypes of Persona 
and Campion."— Proude: Hist. Eng., voL ii., p. 17fl. 


2. Theol. : He who or that which in the New 
Testament corresponded exactly to the types 
of the Old — namely, Christ or his atoning 
death. 

"He brought forth bread and wine, and was the 
priest of the most high God ; imitating the antitype 
or the substance, Christ himself."— Taylor. 

3. Among the ancient Greek fathers, and in 
the Greek liturgy: A term applied to the 
symbols of bread and wine in the sacrament. 

&n-t i-typ -ic -al, a. [Gr. aml(anti) = against, 
and typical; or Eng. antitype, and -icaL] Per- 
taining to an antitype. (Johnson.) 

an ti typ ic al-ly, adv. (Eng. antitypical ; 
-ly.] In an antitypical manner; by way of 
antitype. (Webster .) 

fin ti ty-pous, a. [Eng. antitype ; -<nu.) 
The same as Antitypical, 

Sn-ti-vac-^in-a'-tion, s. [Gr. ami (anti) = 
against, and Eng. vaccination.] Opposition 
to vaccination. (Times, Oct. 29, 1878.) 

&n-ti-v&c-9in-a'-tion-iSt, S. [Eog. anti- 
vaccination; -isf.] 

1. One opposed to vaccination, as believing 
it to be injurious to the human fvame. 

"... to describe anti-vaccinationists as & 'school' 
is to push satire to the verge of cruelty."— Times, 
Nov. 13th, 1876. 

2. One who, though deeming vaccination 
beneficial, ia yet opposed to the law which 
renders it compulsory, as believing that such 
an enactment is inconsistent with proper civil 
liberty. 

Sn-ti-va-rl-ol-ous, a. [Gr. ami (anti) = 
against, and Eog. ra rialous, from Mediae v. 
Lat. variola = small-pox,] Deemed to be 
protective against the contagion of the small- 
pox. (Med. Repos.) (Webster.) 

&n-ti-v£n er-e-al, a. [Gr. a ml (anti) = 
agaiDSt, and Eng. venereal. In Ger. onti- 
venerisch ; Fr. antivenerien ; Port. A: Hal. anti- 
venereo.] Believed to counteract or resist 
venereal poison. 

"... you will scarce cure your patient without 
exhibiting anti-venereal remedies."— Wiseman. 

&nt'-jSr, $. [From antiar or antsehar, its 
Javanite name.] A poison made from the 
upas tree of Java, Antiaris toxicaria. [An- 

TIARIS.) 

&nt ler, s. [Fr. andouiller = a brow-antler.) 

1. Properly the first branch, but now used 
for any ramification of the horns on the head 
of any animal of the deer family. The lowest 
furcation, that nearest the head, is called the 
brow-antler; and the branch next above it, 
the bes-antlrr. 

"Huge atags with sixteen antlers.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , ch. vii. 

2. (FI.) The solid deciduous horns of any 
animal of the deer family. 

"Richardeou figures a pair of antlers of the wild 
reindeer with twenty-nine points ."— barvein : Descent 
of Man, pt. il., ch. xvii. 

3. A moth, the Charccas or Cerapteryx gra- 
minis. It is of the family Noctuid®. It is 



ANTLER MOTH. 


of a brown colour, with a white line on the 
upper wings, and a row of black marks at the 
apex of each. The caterpillar, which is 
brown with yellow streaks, feeds on grass. 
It occurs in Eogland, but not abundantly. 

fint'-lered, a. [Eng. antler; -ed.] Furnished 
•with antlers. 

" The antler’d monarch of the waste 
Sprung from his heathery couch in haste." 

Scott ; Lady qf the Lake, i. 9. 

s. [Lat. antlia = a machine for 
drawing w r ater ; a pump ; Gr. amhla (antlia) 
— (1) the hold of a ship, (2) bilge-water.) 

Entom. : The spiral proboscis of the Lepidop- 
terous order of insects. It “ is formed by tbe 


f&te, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, darnel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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elongated slender maxillae, still characterised 
by the minute palpi at their base. The inner 
margins of the maxillae are concave, and the 
edges of the channels are in close contact, or 
are confluent, so as to form a canal along 
which the juices of the flowers can be pumped 
up into the mouth. The large labial palpi de- 
fend the antlia when it is retracted and coiled 
up.*’ (Owen: Comp. Anat. Invert. Animals.) 

Xnt'-li a, s. [See preceding.] 

^4sfroa. : An abbreviation for Antlia Pneu- 
matics (the Air-pump), one of the Southern 
constellations introduced by Lacaille. 

Ant-li-a'-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. = furnished 
with a sucl?er, like b pump.] The name given 
by Fabricins to the Dipterous order of insects ; 
but as antlia is now confined to the spiral 
sucker of the Lepidoptera, Antliata, as a syno- 
nym for Diptera, would be misleading. 

Ant ling, s. [Eng. ant; dimin. suff. -ling.) 
A young ant. (McCook: Agric. Ant 0/ Texas, 
p. 20.) 

ant-ce -51 (Lat.), Ant-oe'-^i-an?, Ant-e- 

9! an? (Eng.), s. pi. [Gr. plur. of ovtoikos 
(ctntoikos) = living in an opposite latitude ; 
avrt (anti) = opposite to, and oi/ceoj (oikeo) = 
to inhabit, from ol/cos (oikas) — a house.] Per- 
sons living in the same latitude north and 
south of the equator, as well as in the SBme 
longitude. The identity of longitude makes 
them have exactly the same hours, but the 
difference of N. and S. in the latitude causes 
the seasons of the one to be opposite to those 
of the other, and the length of any day in the 
one to be exactly equal to the same night of 
the other. [Antiscians.] 

Ant on o-ma -?La (Lai.), ant-on 4-ma - 

?y (Eng.), s. [Ger. antonomasie ; Fr. antono- 
mase; Lat. antonomasia; Gr. a irovop.aa-Ca (anto- 
nomasia) = (1) a different name ; (2) see def. ; 
avrovofia^oj (antonomazo) = to name instead ; 
a.vTL (anti) = instead of, and bvop.d£a> (onomazo) 
— to name ; ovofia. (onoma) = name. J The 
designating of a person not by his actual sur- 
name, but by his office, rank, dignity, or even 
by his trade, hie country, &c. ; as Her Majesty, 
His Grace, the Hon. Member for Oxford Uni- 
versity, the learned counsel, the great com- 
mander, the shameless mendicant, “ a Daniel 
coine to judgment.” 

Ant on-o-mas'-tic-al-ly, ad*. [From Lat., 
Gr., & Eng. antonomasia (q.v.).] In a way to 
involve the rhetorical figure antonomasia. 

an'-to-njbca, s. [Gr. avri (anti) = against, 
opposite; ovofia (onoma) = a name, a word.} 
A word expressing the reverse of any other 
word ; the opposite to a synonym : thus bad 
Is an antonj m of good. 

"Antonym* and syuonym*.” — Title of book by C. J. 
Smith. (1870). 

Ant-6“sf An dri-an, 3 . [Gr. avrC (anti) = 
against, and Osiander.) One of a religious 
party opposed to Andrew Osiander, a theolo- 
gical professor at Konigsberg from 1548, who 
called that redemption which Luther regarded 
as justification, and that justification which 
the great German reformer denominated sanc- 
tification. The Antosiandrians were strongly 
Lutheran. 

Ant -6-zone, $. a. [Gr. dvri (a?t<i) = against; 
and Eng., &c., ozone (q.v.).] 

1. As substantive : In the opinion of Schon- 
bein, a permanently positive variety of oxy- 
gen, opposed to ozone, which he holds to be a 
permanently negative one. Inactive oxygen 
he considers to be a produce of the union of 
the two. Meissner agrees with him, and 
states that ordinary oxygen is resolved by 
electrication into ozone and antozone ; the 
former is absorbed by iodide of potassium, 
pyrogallic acid, Ac., while the latter remains 
nnabsorbed. Antozone has been found by 
Engler and Nasse to be nothing but hydrogen 
peroxide, H 2 0 2 . (JFafts.* Chem., Suppl. II.) 

’’The dark vlolct-hlue floor of Wdlsendorf. Bavnna, 
afforded Schrdttcr 0'02 per cent, of ozone, which Schon- 
• • ■howed to he antozone."— Dana : it in., 
Sth e<L, p. 124. 

2. v4s adjective : Pertaining to antozone, 3 . 
(q.v). 

" It* strong antozone odour [that of Antozoulto] Lo 
nud often to produce headache and vomiting in the 
miiicrs. '—Dana : Min.. Sth ed. p p. 124. 


ant-6-zo n-ite, s. [Eng. &c., antozone (q.v.), 
and suff. -ite.) A mineral, a variety of Flu- 
orite or Fluor. Dana divides Fluor into (1) 
Ordinary ; (2) Antozonite of Schonbein. The 
latter is a dark violet-blue mineral, found at 
Wdlsendorf, in Bavaria. [Antozone.] 

* An’-tre, 3. [Fr. anire; Lat. antrum = a 
cave.] A cave, a cavern, a dtn. 

** With oil my travel's history. 

Wherein of antre • vast, and deserts idle. 

It was my bent to speak.” 

Shakctp. : Othello, 1. 3. 

An'-trim-o lite, s. [Named from Antrim, 
in Ireland, where it is found ; suffix -ite — Gr. 
\L6o<; (lithas) = a stone.] A variety of Mesolite. 
Its hardness is 3'5 — 4 ; its sp. gr., 2*096. 

An trum, s. [Lat. = a cave.] 

1. A nat. : A term used for several parts of 
the body which have a cave-like appearance. 
Thus antrum pylori is the great concavity of 
the stomach approaching the pylorus ; antrum 
buccinosum is the cochlcB of the ear, and 
antrum genic is the maxillary sinus. 

2. Bat. : A name given by Mamch to the kind 
of fruit called by Lindley Pomum, an apple or 
pome. (Lindley: Introd. to Botany.) 

A'-nu, s. [Assyrian.] 

Assyrian Myth. : The first great deity of the 
upper Triad : Ann = HeaveD ; Elu or Bel = 
Earth ; and Hea = Hades. The Accadians 
regarded him as the spirit or fetish of heaven ; 
while the Assyrians elevated him to the high 
position of the Greek Zeus or the Latin Jupiter. 
(Boscawen. : quoted in Mr. W. R. Cooper’s 
Archaic Diet., 1876.) 

A-nu’-bis, s. [Old Coptic (?).] 

L An Egyptian god represented with the 
head of a dog, or rather of a jackal. Mr. 
Cooper describes him a3 the chief deity pre- 
siding over the mummied or other dead. 

** The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis, and Orus, and the dog Anudis baste." 

Milton : Odes, i. 

2. Zool. Anubis zerda, the Sabora of the 
Arabs, and the Megalotis famelicus of natural- 
ists, is a fennec found in Kordofan, and be- 
lieved by Professor Krcetschmer to be the 
animal taken for a jackal on Egyptian temples 
and on the catacombs of Thebes. (Jardine: 
Naturalist's Library, vol. iv. (Dogs), p. 235.) 

* anunder, prep. [Anonder.] Under. 

(Scotch.) 

a'~HUS, *. [In Fr. anus; Lat., m.] The lower 
or posterior opening of the alimentary canal. 

a-nu s-wa-ra, a-nu'8-war, s. [Sanscrit.] 

Philol. : A nasal sound given to certain 
letters in the Indian languages. 

** Secondly, this amitutdra is in most languages pro- 
nounced os a distinct . . . nose intonation. ” — 

Bcames: Compar. Gram, of the Aryan Lang, of India, 
voL i. (1872), p. 296. 

An-vilt * And vile, * An'-vHd, * An -vilt, 

s. [A.S. aujilt, acnfilt. In Dan. ambalt ; Dut. 
aanbeeld , from aan = to, at, in, upon ; and 
beeld = image, statue, figure. On this etymo- 
logy an anvil is that on which things are built 
or fashioned. So in Latin, hicus is from in- 
cudo — to forge with a hammer, to fabricate : 
in = upon, and cudo = to strike, beat, pound, 
or knock. An anvil, then, is that on which 
anything is fabricated by being struck.] 



anvil. 


1. A mass of iron or other material, smooth 
above, on which a smith hammers into the re- 
quired form the metal which he has previously 
softened by heating it in a furnace. 

*’ So dreadfully he did the andvile beat. 

That seem'd to dust he shortly would it drive." 

Spender ■ F. Q . IV. v. 87. 


2. Anything on which blows are laid. 

” Here l clip 

The anvil of my sword, and do contest 
Hotly and nobly.'*— Shakctp. ; Coriol., iv. 5. 

To be on the anvil, means to be contemplated, 
to be in process of preparation, to be in pro^ 
cess of being hammered into presentable shape 
by public discussion or private conference. (It 
is uBed especially of measures sought to be 
carried into law.) 

” Several members of our house, knowing what wu 
upon the anvil, went to the clergy and desired th«ir 
3 udgment. "—Swift. 

an'-vil, v.t. [From the substantive.] To 
fashion on an anvil. 

IF Used chiefly in the pa. par. (q.v.). 

An'-villed, pa. par. Fashioned on an an til. 

. . with all care put on 
The surest armour anvil'd in the shop 
Of passive fortitude.” 

Beaum. & Flet. : Lovers Progress, iv. 1. 

t An^c-I'-e-tude, s. [Late Lat. anxietudo = a 
anxiety.] Anxiety (q.v.). 

Anx i e ty, S. In Fr. anxicte; Port, anxie- 
dade ; Ital. ansieta; Lat nnxietas, from arcxius.) 
[Anxious.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Trouble, solicitude, or mental 
distress, on discerning the seeming approach 
of a future event which it is believed will, on 
its arrivsl, inflict on one loss, injury, or sorrow, 
and which one fails clearly to see any practic- 
able means of avert ing. 

” Another week of anxiety and saltation passed 
away.’*— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. vili. 

2. Med. : Lowness of spirits, restlessness, 
with uneasiness of the stomach. 

*' In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold 
fit is over, a warmer regimeu may be an owed ; aud 
because anxieties often happen hy spasms from wind, 
spices are useful.” — A rbuthnot. 

anxious (ank'-shus), adj. [In Fr. anxieux; 
Sp. & ltal. ansioso; Port, anxioso ; Lat. onx- 
ius, from angu = bo press tightly, to strangle.] 
[Anger.] 

1. Very much troubled and solicitous about 
Borne future event of a nature likely to be 
painful to one, and which one knows no means 
of averting. 

" Our days are number'd, let ns spare 
Our anxious hearts a needless care.” 

Cowper : Guiotti Love of God. 

2. Inspiring anxiety ; such as cannot be 
contemplated without some measure of doubt 
and fear. 

" An anxious duty ’ which the lofty site. 

Far from oil public road or beaten way . . .* 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. v. 

’* And, reading here his sentence, how repflete 
With anxious meaning, heavenward turn his ey*)” 
Cowper : Bill of Mortality (1738). 

3. Eagerly desirous (to do something). 

"He sneers alike at those who are anxious to preserve 
and at those who are eager for reform."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. 11. 

U Anxious followed hy a verb in the in- 
finitive, or by a&ouf, concerning , or for, of the 
noun designating the object of solicitude. 

"No writings we need to be solicitous about the 
meaning of, but those that contain truths we are to 
believe, or laws we are to obey ; we may be less anxious 
about tbe sense of other authors." — Locke. 

The phrase anxious of is rare or obsolete. 

" Anxious of neglect, suspecting change."— Oranville. 

anxiously (Ank-shus-ly), adv. [Eng. 
anxious; -ty.j In an anxious maimer, solici- 
tously. 

"... and the members asked each other anxiously 
whether It was likely that the Abjuration and money 
bills would he passed before be died."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

anxiousness (Ank-shus-ness), s. [Eng. 

anxious ; -Ttess.j The state or quality of being 
8nxious. 

" . . . her cards, to which she returns with no 
little anxiousness till two or three in the morning.”— 
Addison : Spectator, No. 79 

any, * anie, * anl (en -y), a. [A.S. i?nig, 
czneg, rung = any, any one : from an = one, 
and suffix -ig = Eng. -ic = having. In Dut. 
eenig ; Ger. einige.) At least one, if not even 
a few. Used — 

1. As a singular: 

(a) Of peraons or living existences, not ex- 
cluding the Supreme Being liimself. (It is 
used in opposition to no or none.) 

" And David aald. Is there yet any that is left of tlu» 
house of Saul, that I may shew him kimlnvsa for 
Jonathan's sake t" — 2 5am. lx 1. 

" Is there a Ood beside me? yea, there Ib no God ; I 
know not any."— Isa. xllv. 8. 


boil, boj^; poilt, j6\Vl ; cat, ^ell* chorus, ?hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enopbon, e?ist, -ing. 
-tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -?lon - zliuru -tlous, -slous, -clous, -ceous=shus* -ble, -die, &c.=bel, d$l. -tre = ter. 
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(b) Of things, in the most extensive sense ; 
an amouut small, but not precisely defined of 
anything; some. 

" The was of hin fer ear hi-foun. 

Or an* werldes time boreu." 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Morris). 4”, 48. 

•• They loved armes, and knighthood did ensew, 
Seeking adventures where they ante knew.” 

Spenser: P. <J., IV. ii. 46. 

“There be many that say. Who will shew us any 
food V'—Ps. iv. 0. 

2. As a plural: Any living beings, any per- 
sons, any things. 

** if be found any of this way, whether they 

were men or women, he might bring them bound unto 
Jerusalem."— Acts ix. 2. 

anybody (en'-y-bod -y), s. [Eng. any ; 
both/.] Any person. 

” His Majesty could uot keep any secret from any - 
body." — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., chap, xii 

•] Whilst the expression " anybody,” spelled 
as one word, is applied to persons, as in the 
foregoing example, “any body” standing as 
two distinct words, is used only of material 
things, as the human body, a planet, &c. 

anyhow (en'-y-hdtfr), adv . [Eng. any; 

how. ] At any rate, any way, some way or 
other, in any case. ( Colloquial .) 

anything, any thing, any thing (en -y- 
thing), s. [Eng. any ; thing.) 

1. Any thing ; something or other. 

", . . or iu any thing of skin."— Lev. xiiL 57. 

2. (Personified.) 

. . also Mr. Smoothnian, Mr. Facmg-both-waya, 
Mr Anything."— Bunyan : P. P.. pt. i. 

anything ar-i-aji, (anything as en-y- 
thihg, S. [Eng/nnyfAinj? ; -anon.] A per- 
son indifferent to all creeds. ( C . Kingsley : 
Alton Locke, ch. xxii.) 

anything -ar 1 an i§m (anything as 
en-y thing), s. [Eng. (tnythingarian ; - ism .] 
Indifference to religious matters. 

anywhere (en'-y-where), adv. [Eng. any; 

where.] In any place. (LocAe.) 

\ anywhile, t any while (en y-while), 

adv. [Eog. any and while.] Any time ; for 
any length of time. 

". - .. and calling unto him the centurion, he 
asked him whether he had been any while dead."— 
Mark xv. 44. 


1 anywhither, t any-whither (cn-y- 
whith-er), adv. [Eng. any and whither.] 
To any place. 

“This (profit] Is the bait, hy which you may inveigle 
most meu any-whither." — Barrow: Works, i. 9. 

t anywise, t any- wise, +any wise(en’-y- 
wl^e), adv. [Eng. any; wise.] In any way, 
in any manner, in any respect ; to any extent 

" How can he be any- wise rich, who doth want all 
the best things, . . f"— Barrow. M'orJtr. i. 16. 

U When any wise are made separate words 
the preposition in maybe put before them. 

” Aud if he that sanctified the field will in any wise 
redeem it . . "—Lev. xxvii. 19. 


A-o-ni an, a. [From Aonia: see definition.] 
1. Lit. : Pertaining to the region of Aonia, 
in Bceotia, said to be inhabited by the Aones, 
descendants of a son of Neptune. It con- 
tained the mountains Helicon and Cithreron, 
sacred to the Muses, who from their supposed 
residence in the district were called Aonides. 


2. Fig. : Pertaining to the Muses. 

’* And they arc sure of bread who awink and moll ; 
But a fell tribe fch' Aonian hive despoil," 

Thomson Castle of Indolence, 11. Z 


a’-or-ist, s. & a. [In Ger. aoristus ; Fr. aoriste ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital, aoristo ; Gr. aopiaros 
(aoristos) = an aorist : from adj. oopurroc 
(aonstos) = without boundaries, from a, priv., 
and opi£o (horizo) = to separate by a boundary ; 
opoc (horos) = a boundary'.] 

A. As substa afire (Greek Grommar): A tense 
expressing time of an indefinite date or 
character. In English the phrase “ He went,” 
is properly an aorist, as no information is 
given as to when the action spoken of was 
performed. Greek verbs have two aorists, a 
first and a second ; but, as a rule, only one of 
them is generally used. 

B. As adjective : Like an aorist ; indefinite 
in time. 


a-or-is tic, a-or is -tic-al, a. [In Ger. 
aoristisch ; from Gr. aoptariKos (aorist ikos) = 
pertaining to an aorist ; indeterminate, like 
an aorist. ] 


1, Pertaining to an aorist. 

2. Like an aorist, indefinite in point of 
time. 

a-or'-ta, s. [In Fr. aortc; Sp. A Port, aorfn ; 
Gr. aop-nj (aorfe) — 0) In pi, the lower ex- 
tremities of the windpipe; (2) later A sing., 
the aorta (see def.). From aeipu (aeiro) — to 
lift.] The largest artery in the human body, 
and the main trunk of the arterial system 
itself. It takes its departure from the upper 
part of the left ventricle of the heart, whence 
it runs upward and to the right, at that part 
of its progress being called the ascending 
aorta ; then it turns to th« left, passes the 
spinal column, and bending downwards forms 
the arch of the aorta. Continuing its course 
along to the left of the spine, it is called the 
descending aorta. Passing throngh the aper- 
ture in the diaphragm into the abdomen, it 
becomes the abdominal aorta. Finally, it 
bifurcates about the fourth pair of lumbar 
vertebrae, and forms the two primitive iliac- 
arteries. Upwards from the heart the ramifi- 
cations are numerous and exceedingly im- 
portant. The aorta has three valves called 
the sigmoid or semi-lunar valves, to prevent 
the reflux of the blood into the heart. 

a-or'-tal, a. [Eng. aorta; suff. -aJ.] Pertain- 
taining to the aorta ; aortic. (IPcbskT.) 

a-or -tic, a. [Eng. aorta ; suff. ~ic. ] Pertaining 
to the aorta. (Cycl. Pract. Med., i. llu.) 

Aortic arch, or Arch of the aorta : The name 
applied to that downward bend of the aorta 
which takes place just after that great artery 
has turned to the left, passing in front of the 
spinal column. 

Aortic Bulb: The first portion of the ventricle 
whence an artery springs. It is dilated and 
surrounded by muscular fibres. 

a-or-ti'-tis, s. [Gr. aopn} (aortc) = tbe aorta ; 
-ins (ifis) = inflammation.] 

Med. ; A disease ; inflammation of the 
aorta. 

a-o'-te^, *a-o-tus (Humboldt), s. [Gr. i, 
priv., and ou* (ous), genit. mros (o/os) = the 
ear.] A genus of very short-eared monkeys 
belonging to tbe family Cebidae, or American 
monkeys with prehensile tails. The A. invir- 
gatus of Humboldt inhabits the thick forests 
adjacent to the Cassiquiare and the Upper 
Orinoco. 

a ou dad, s. [Native name.] The Am mo- 
tragus tragelaphus, a remarkable species of 
sheep, with certain affinities to the goats. It 
is of a reddish-brown colour, with much long 
hair hanging down from the front of the neck 
and the base of the fore legs. It has long 
powerful horns, and is fierce in character. It 
inhabits mountainous regions in Abyssinia 
and Barbary'. 

a-pa^e, adv. [Eng. a = on, at, and pace.] 
With a pace, at a pace ; that is, at a quick 
pace ; speedily. (Applied to things in motion, 
actions done quickly, or events in a state of 
rapid progression.) 

" Apace he shot, and yet he fled apace," 

Spenser : F. Q., II. xi. 27. 

" Kings of armies did flee apace."— Pt. lxviii. 12. 

ap -a-go-ge» &P'a-gd-gy, s. [In Ger., &c., 
apagoge. From Gr. an-aytovi] (apagoge) — (1) a 
leading away ; (2) a taking back or home ; (3) 
payment ; (4) bringing a delinquent taken in 
the act before the magistrate, also tbe process 
against him ; (5) In Logic, see below.] 

1. Logic: The Greek term for what is now 
called, from Latin, abduction, a kind of argu- 
ment in which the greater extreme is unques- 
tionably contained in the medium one, but the 
medium not so obviously contained in the 
lesser extreme as to render it unnecessary’ to 
eatablish this by proof. Thus, Whatever God 
has revealed is true. But God has revealed 
tbe doctrine of tbe incarnation : therefore it is 
a true doctrine. 

2. Moth. : A progress or passage from one 
proposition to another, by employing one pre- 
viously demonstrated to establish the truth of 
others. 

ap-a-gog l-cal, n. [Eng. apagoge; -ical.] 
Pertaining to apagoge.] 

Math. ; An apugogical demonstration is a 
demonstration of the truth of a proposition by- 


proving the absurdity in which one is landed 
who proceeds on the supposition of its being 
incorrect. Its more usual name is a reductio 
ad absurdum, ( Dyche .) 

ap'-a-go-gy, s. [Apagoge.] 

ap-&g -y-nous, a. [Gr. Zna£ (hapax) = once, 
and ywi} ( gune ) = a woman.] 

Bot. : Fructifying but once ; monocarpie. 

* a-pa id, * ap-pa yed, * a-pa yed, * a- 
pa yde, a pa y d, pa. par. [Apav.] Satis- 
fied, please'd, paid. 

", . , thy toils, but 111 apaid " 

Thomson . Castle of IndoL, i, 66. 

. . he was bo wel apayd." 

Chaucer: C. T., 11.852. 

** Whan that oure pot Is broke, as I have sayd. 

Every man chyt, and halt him evel apayde.” 

Ibid., C. T., 12,848-49. 

", . . thay holde liem nought apayed. as saith 
the hook, of soden fleissh that was to nein offred, hnt 
thay tooke by force the fleissch that is raw." — I bid, : 
The Prrsones Tale. 

**. , . and thou art well appay'd." 

Shakesp. : Targiiin and Lu erect, 

ap'-a-like, s. [American name.] A large 
fish of the Herring family, the Megalops Cyjnri - 
noidcs. It is called also Savalle. It is occa- 
sionally twelve feet long. The A. filament tux, 
an Asiatic species, is also sometimes termed 
Apalike. 

* a pa lled, pa. par. [Appalled.] 
ap-an-age. [Appanage.] 

&p-&n'-thr6p-y, s. [Gr. irravflputfrm (apan- 
thropia)(see def.) : arro (aj*>) = from ; aiflpoiTroy 
(apropos) = man.] A holding aloof from 
man ; dislike of the society of man ; love of 
retirement. (IFetefer.) 

a'-par, a’-par-a, s. [A South American 
name.] A name occasionally given to the 
three-handed Armadillo, Dasypus Apar. It 
is one of the digging Edentata, and lives in 
Brazil and Paraguay. 

"Tbe apar, commonly called mataco, is remark- 
ahle hy having only three movable bands, the rest of 
its tesselated covering being nearly inflexible." — Dar- 
win ■ Voyage round the World {ed. 1870), ch. V. 

* a par ailed, * a-par -al-it, pa. par. k a. 

[Apparelled.] 

a-pa-re’-jo (j as h). s. [Sp. = a pack- 
saddle.) A kind of Mexican pack-saddle, 
formed of leather cushions stuffed with hay. 
According to Bartlett (Diet. Americanisms) 
the word is chiefly used in those parts of the 
Union bordering on Mexico, where pack- 
sadrlles are used. 

ap-ar-gi-a, s. [Gr. anapyla (apargia), pro- 
bably a kind of succory': ano (apo) = from, 
and aprfia (arpia) = idleness ; meaning that 
tbe weed, whatever it was, sprung up in con- 
sequence of tbe idleness of the husbandman. 
Had he been industrious, be would have ent 
short its existence at the outset.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Asteracese (Com- 
posites), and the sub-order Ciclioraceie. Two 
species of this family occur in Britain : the 
A. hispida, or Rough llawkbit, and the A. 
autumnalis, or Autumnal Ilnwkliit. In some 
respects they have a remote resemblance to 
the Dandelion. 

S,p-a-rith me'-sis, s. [Gr. anapiepgm$(apa- 
rithmesis) = a counting over : ano (apo) = 
from, and apiOpgaris (arithmesis) = counting ; 
or from anapt9pcu> (aparithmeo) = to count 
over ; arro (apo) = from, and apidpiui (arithmeS) 
= to count ; apidpos (arithmos) = a number.] 
Rhet. : Enumeration. (ILcfesfcr.) 

a-pa’rt, adv. [From Fr. d part = to one side ; 
' njxirf^ (in dramas) = aside ; Sp. aparte ; Port, 
a parte ; Ital. da parte,] 

1. In a state of physical separation from, 
at a greater or less distance in place removed 
from. 

"And when he had Bent the multitudes away, he 
went up Into a mountain apart to pray."— Matt. xiv. 
23 

"This seems to have actually taken place at about 
the same period in Southern Patagonia and Chili, 
though these places are a thousand miles apart."— 
Darwin : Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), ch. xvi. 

2. In a state of separation, mentally' tie wed ; 
as two distinct ideas are separated in thought. 
Distinctly, separately'. 

" Wisdom and Goodness are twin-born, one heart 
Must hold both sisters, never seen apart." 

Cotcpcr: Expostulation. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. au = kw. 
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“Yet we European)* all know how difficult It la to 
Jlatin^ulsh apart tue sounds in a foreign language.”— 
Darwin: Voyage round the I Vorld {ed. 1810), cli. x,, p. 

3. To the exclusion of, putting aside, omit- 
ting all reference to, not taking into account. 

^ Used with /row : as, apart from all this. 

4. In a state of moral separation. 

"But know that the Lord hath set apart him that 
U godly for himself.”— Ps. iv. 3. 

&p-ar-thrd'-SiS, s. [From Gr. aTmpflpdo^ai 
(aparthroomai) = to he jointed : a no (apo) = 
from, and dpflpoui (arthroo) = to fasten by a 
joint ; apOpov ( arthron ) = a joint.] 

Anat. : An articulation which admits of 
free motion. It is called also abort iculat ion. 

a-part' ment, s. [Ger. apo rtement, from Fr. 
appartement , from a jmrt = aside, apart, sepa- 
rati-ly ; Sp. apartiamento ; Port, apartamento 
= separation, division ; apartar = to part, to 
separate; Ital. apportemento.] (Part.] 

*L Originally: As its etymology, a-parO 
ment, imports, a partitioning out ; a separa- 
tion of a part of a house required for the 
accommodation of a family or an individual. 
(Though this sense is obsolete in English, it 
ia still retained in many foreign languages.) 

II. Now: 

1. A suite of rooms separated from the reat 
for the same special purpose. 

“The word apartment meaning, in effect, a com- 
partment of a house, already includes, in its proper 
sense, a suite of rooms ; and it is a mere vulgar error, 
arising out of the amhitious usage of lodging-house 
keepers, to talk of one family or oae establishment 
occupying apartments, in the pluraL The queen's 
apartment at St. James’s or at Versailles, not the 
queen’s apartments, is the correct expression."— 
Quincey's Horfci (ed. 1863), vol. it. Kote, p. 238. 

2. A single room. 

” The walls of the principal apartments were finely 
sculptured with fruit, foliage, and armorial bearings, 
and were hung with embroidered satin ” — Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. iii. 

apartment-house, *. A house divided 
into apartments or suits of rooms for the use 
of different tenauts, subject to certain restric- 
tions. (See Flat-house.) 

a-p&t'-el-lte, •«. [Gr. arranjAdc < apatclos ) = 

* illusive, deceitful.] A yellow mineral resem- 
bling Copiapite, found in small friable nodules 
or balls at Mention and Auteuil. Composi- 
tion : Sulphuric acid, 42 ’90 ; sesquioxide of 
iron, 65 ’30 ; water, 3 06 = 190 16. 

&p-a-thet'-ic, * ap-a-thet'-ick, 5p-a- 
thet'-ic-al, a. (From Gr. d, priv., and 
TraflijTocdf (pathetikos) — subject to feeling.] 
Destitute of feeling ; not susceptible of deep 
emotion. 

" I am not to be apathetick, like a statue.” — Harris : 
Treatise of Happiness. 

&p a thlst, s. [Eng. a]xt(h(y); -ist. In 
Ital. apatista.) A person destitute of feeling. 

ftp-a-this-tic-al, a. [Eng. apathist ; - ical .] 
Pertaining to one destitute of feeling ; apa- 
thetic. 

M Fonteuelle was of a good-humoured aad apathis- 
tical disposition." — Seward : Anecdotes, V. 252. 

&p~a-thy, s, [In Dan. opathi ; Ger. & Fr. 
apdthie ; Port. & Lat. apathia; Ital. apatia, 
from Gr. anddeia ( apatheia ) = want of pas- 
sion or feeling ; dnaOns ( apathes ) = without 
suffering i d, priv., and nd$o<; (jiathos) = any- 
thing that befalls one; also suffering, feel- 
ing, passion ; TrafleiV ( pathein ), 2 aor. infin. of 
ird<y\a» ( pascho) = to suffer.] Want of feeling, 
deadnesa of the emotions, a calm and un- 
ruffled temper, produced, not by the domi- 
nancy of conscience or an iron will over 
violent emotions, blit by the natural feeble- 
ness of the latter. Unruffled tranquillity of 
mind produced in aucli a way is not a virtue, 
but a defect. 

“ Of good and e-vii mnch they argued then 
Of hfipplufM and final misery. 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame.” 

Milton P. L„ il. 564. 

" The helpless apathy of Asiatics."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

H Apathy may be produced in any mind 
temporarily by despair. 

*' Monmouth had passed from pusillanimous fear 
to the apathy of despair, ”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

h P a-tite, s. [From Gr. (inaram (npafao) = 
to deceive, and auff. -ite. So called because 
it haa often been mistaken for other minerals.] 


An important mineral classed by Dana as the 
type of the ’* Apatite ” group of his Anhydrous 
" Phosphates, Arsenates, Antimonates." The 
crystals are hexagonal and often heruihedral. 
The hardness is 5, or less frequently 4 ’5 ; the 
sp. gr. 2'9’2 to 3’25; the lustre vitreous ; the 
streak white ; the colour sea-green, violet, 
blue, white, gray, various reds, or brown. 
Apatite may he transparent, translucent, or 
opaque. Composition : Phosphate of lime, 
91 T3 to 92‘31 ; chloride of calcium, ’15 or less 
to 4’28 ; and fluoride of calcium, 4*59 to 7 69. 
It occurs chiefly in metam orpliic crystalline 
rocks. It is found widely in the United 
States, and extensively in the province of 
Quebec, Canada. Dana divides it into— 
Var. 1. Ordinary : (a) Asparagus Stone, with 
which is associated Moroxite, (6) Lasurapatite, 
(c) Fran oolite ; 2. Fibrous Concretionary, 

Stalactitie, specially Phosphorite ; 3. Earthy 
Apatite, specially Osteolite ; 4. Fluor-apatite : 

5. Clilor-apatite. In addition to these there 
ia Pseudo-apatite. Akin to Apatite are (A.) 
Phosphatic Nodules, generally called from 
their origin Coprolites ; (B.) Staffelite of 
Stein ; (C.) Guano ; (D.) Epi phosphorite ; (E.) 
Talc-apatite ; (F.) Hydro-apatite. (See these 
words.) (Dona; Min., 5tli ed., 530-5.) 

3.p-a-tii'r-a, s. [Gr. airdri) (apo.tc) = craft, 
deceit, and ovpd (o«ra) = tail.] A genus of 
butterflies belonging to the family Nympha- 
lidae. There is one British species, the A. iris , 
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called, from its colour and gorgeousness, the 
Purple Emperor. The male has dark-brown 
wings, changing in certain lights into very 
rich purple blue, whence the name iris = 
rainbow. Wilkes called it the “ Purple High- 
flyer," from its mounting to a great elevation 
in the sky. [Emperor.] 

apaumc, apaumee, appaumce (pron. 
a pa u me), a. [Fr.] 

Her. : Appalmed. (Used of a hand open so 
as to exhibit the palm.) 

a-pa'y, V.t, [Lat. pacare = to satisfy, to quiet.] 
To please, to satisfy. (Used chiefly in the 
past participle.) [A pa id.] 

" For that faire Ladies love : past perils well apav ■ " 
Spenser : F. Q., IV. ix. 40. 

* a pa yd, * a pa'yde, a-pa'yed, pa. par. 
[A pa in. ] 

A. P. C. N. [Lat, - anno post Christum 
natum = in the year after the birth of Christ.] 

ape, s. [A.S. & Sw. apa; Icel. ape; O. Icel. 
a yd; Dan. abe, abekat; Dut. nap, naaper ; 
Ger. a/c; O. H. Ger. affo ; Gael, apa , apag ; 
Wei. oh, ejxi ; Malabar & Sansc. kepi or keji , 
(s.) a monkey, ( atlj .) swift, active.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Originally : Any member of the Quadru- 
inanous or Monkey order. 

’• We shall lose our time, 

Aad all l>e turned to hamacles or to apes. 

With foreheads villanous low.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. l . 

<J[ This extended sense is not yet extinct : 
thus the monkey ( Pithccus inuus ) brought to 
the rock of Gibraltar from Africa is called the 
Barbary “ape," though, scientifically viewed, 
it is not an ape at all. 

IL Later : 

I. Literally : 

(a) Any monkey remarkable for its imita- 
tiveness or for antic manners. 

( b ) The Ape of Scripture (1 Kings x. 22 ; 
2 Chron. ix. 21), Ilcb. (qoph, pronounced 

koph), Sept. niOfiKos ( pithekos ), Vulg. simia, 
is a species of tailed Indian monkey. The 
lleb. F|ip (qoph). plur. D'Dj? ( qophim ), which 
occurs in the above passages, is simply the 


Malabar and Sanscrit word kepi naturalised. 
(See the etymology.) 

(c) A tailless monkey. (This sense of the 
word has come into uae since the time of 
Ray.) (B. Zool.) 

2. Fig. : A human being pr-'oe, like the 
monkey tribe, to imitation or mimiory. 

"The apes of him who bumbled ouce the proud.” 
Byron ; Childe Harold, iv. 95. 

^ (ti) To lead apes in hell is an expression 
applied occasionally in old writers to a 
W'oman who dies unmarried, 

" But *tlB an old proverb, and you know it well, 

That women dying umids lead apes in hell." 
{Bond. Prodigal, 1. 2. W rigid Diet. Ohs. & Pro, Eng.) 

(See also Shakesp., Taming of the Shrew , ii.l.) 

(6) To an ape into one's hood or cap : To 
make a fool of one. 

!’ The monk put in the mannes hood at i ape, 

And in his wyves eek, by seint Austyn.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,851-2. 

B. Technically: 

Zoology (Plur.): The highest, or anthropoid 
section of the order Quadrumana, or Monkeys 
— that which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the low r er animals and man. (Anthro- 
poid, Anthropid.e.] They have the teeth ot 
the same number and for a time of the same 
form as those of man, but when full maturity 
ia reached the canines become almost ex- 
tremely prominent, as mnv be perceived by 
examining specimens in Museums of Natural 
History. There is no tail; nor are there 
cheek-pouches. There may or may not be 
callosities on the hinder parts. They are four- 
handed rather than four-footed. They hobble 
on the ground, but are splendid climbers of 
trees. The facial angle is about 65°, almost 
equal to that of some negroes ; blit the leavt 
intellectual of mankind are inconceivably 
before the highest of the monkey race. The 
apes are the only Simiidie in which the byoid 
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bone, the liver, and the caecum exactly re 
semble those of man. They constitute tha 
first section of the Simiidie. The species are 
the gorilla and the chimpaozee from tropical 
Africa, and the ouran-outang and the gibbons 
from the Asiatic islands of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Java. [Gorilla. Chimpanzee, &c.] 

Sea Ape : A species of Shark, the Alopias 
vulpes. Called also the Thresher (q.v.), the 
Fox-shark, and the Sea-fox. 

ape -like, «. Like an ape. 

ape man, s. A hypothetical being (Homo 
alalus) intermediate between the anthropoid 
apes and man, conjectured by Hackel to have 
been the progenitor of the human race. 

ape, v.t. [From the substantive.] To imitate 
in a servile manner, as an ape mimics the 
outw’ard actions of man. 

** Profusion apes tlio noble part 
Ot liberality ot heart. 

And ilulnesa of discretion. 

Courper. Friendship, 

*• Thus, while I a pc the measure w’ild 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child." 

Scott . Mamuon, lntrod. to Canto lit 

a-pcak, * a pe ek, odv. [Eng. a ; peak. In 
Fr. pic = the peak of a mountain; a = 
vertically.] [Peak.] 

L Ordinary La ng uage ; 

1. In a position to pierce. 

2. Formed with a point ; pointed. 


boil. b 6 $; p<Jiit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eanst. ph = C 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = b$l, d?L 
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II Naut. : Perpeudicular. Thus the anchor 
is said to be a-peak when the stem of the 
ahip is brought directly over it by drawing in 
the cable. 

* a-pe'-^e, s. [Eug. A B C.) The same as 
Abece. (Prompt. Parv.) 

* a-p§5he, v.t. [Appeach.J 
aped, pa. par . [Ape, t>.] 

ape'-dom, s. [Eng. apt; - dom .] Apes col- 
h-rtively; the condition of being an ape. 
(De Quincey : Atdo6. Sketches, i. 87.) 

* a-pe ek, adr. [Apeak.] 

a-pe'i ha, s. [Brazilian name.] A genus of 
' plants belonging to the order Tiliacese (Linden 
blooms). There are twelve species from the 
hotter parts of America. Apeiba Peto'umo, in 
Panama called cortega, is used for making 
cordage, and A. Tibourbou is employed in the 
construction of the raft-boats called in Brazil 
jangadas. (Treas. of Bot.) 

*a-pe ire, v.t. «fe i. [Appaire.] 

*a-pe le, s. A peal. [Peal, s.] (Prompt. Parv.) 
A-pel'-litef, A-pel-le'-an^, s. pi. [From 

* Jpe??es (Gr. ’AjreAAnO, a follower of the Gnos- 
tic Marcion.] 

Church History : A sect in the secoud cen- 
tury who affirmed that Christ received from 
the four elements a body which he rendered 
back before his ascension. 

a-pel -lous, a. [Gr. a, priv., and Lat. pellis 
*=skin.] Destitute of skin. ( Brande .) 

* &p'-en, v.<. [Open.] (Scotch.) 

Ap -en-nine, adj. Pertaining to the Apen- 
nines (q.v.). 

Ap-en-nine^, s. pi. [Lat. ad = to; pen- 
ninus, connected with Celtic pen or ben = 
mountain-top.} The uaine of a chain of 
mountains extending through Italy 

a-pep'-sy, * a-pep-sie, [In Fr apepsie ; 
Gr. anf\pia (apepsia) = indigestibility, indiges- 
tion, from dTrfjrro* (apeptos) = uncooked, undi- 
gested : a, priv.; Treirros (peptos) = cooked : 
rreVrw (pepto), or necrcrw (pesso)= to soften, to 
boil, to cook.l Indigestion. (Dyche.) 

a'-per (1), s. [Eng. ape ; - er . In Dut naaper .) 
One who apes or mimics. (Johnson.) 

a’-per (2), s . [Lat aper = a wild boar.) 

[Capros. ] 

* a-per-ans, s. [Appearance.] 

* a-per'-done, v.t. [Afvardone.] (Scotch.) 

* a-pe re-men t, $. [Appaihe.] An injury. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

a-per'-i-ent, a. & s. [Lat. aperiens — open- 
ing, pr. par. of aperio = to open.) 

A. As adj . ; Opening the bowels to a slight 
extent in constipation ; laxative, deobstruent. 

B. As subst. : A medicine prescribed to open 
the bowels gently ; a gentle purgative, a laxa- 
tive, a deobstruent. 

M By combi uiag tonics with aperient*.' — CycL PracL. 
Med., il. *23. 

a-per'-i-tive, a. & s. [In Fr. aperitif; Sp. 

* aperitivo, from Lat. aperio = to opeu.] 

A. As adj. : Opening the bowels ; laxative, 
deobstruent. [Aperient.! 

B. As subst. : An aperient medicine. 

(Richardson: Grandisan, iv. 311.) 

* a -pern, s. [Apron.] 

a'-pern er, s. [0. Eng. apem = apron, and 
stiff. -er.] One who wears an apron ; a drawer. 
"We have no wine here, methinks; where'* thin 
apmirr ) ' — Chapman: May-day, iii. A 

* a'-per-se, a. [Lat. = A by itself.] Super- 
excellent. 

" She was A woman, A -per-te ivlon." 

Roman* of Partway (e<L Skeat), 1,149. 

*a-pers'-mar, *a-pirs' mart, a. [Jamie- 
aon thinks it is from A.S. afor , ofre = bitter, 
sharp, or from Icel. apar — bitter.] Crabbed, 
ill-huiuonred. ( Pallet of Honour, iii. 77.) 

m a-pert (Enc). and Scotch), ap-pert' (Scotch), 
ft- [Lat. apertus = opened, pa. par. of aperio 
= to open.] 


1. Open, unconcealed, undisguised. 

’* . . both pryvy and apert." 

Chaucer . C. T., 10,944. 

2. Pert, bold, forward. (Skinner.) 

In apert is used adverbially, and means 
evidently, openly. (Jamieson.) 

* ap-er-te yn, v. i. [Appertain. ] 

‘ ap-er -tion, s. [Lat. apert io.) 

1. & 2. The act of opening ; the state of 
being opened. 

•’The plenitude of vessels, otherwise called the ple- 
thora. when it happens, causetb an extravasation of 
blood, either by ruptiou or apert mn Of them.'"— Wise- 
man. 

3. An aperture made through anything ; an 
opening, a gap, 

••The uext now in order are tba a pert ions ; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, stair- 
cases, chimneys, or other couduits ; in *hort, all inlets 
or outlets." — IVotfon. 

ap-ert-1^, * ap ert -lye, * a-pert - 
liche, * a-pert e-liche (ch guttural), adv. 
[Eng. apert; dy.] Evidently, plainly. 

“ Eornea al of red blod romytige a-boute ; 

A1 priueliebe hia peyue a-pertliche he aaitb " 

Joseph of A ramathU (ed. Skeat), 275. 276. 

•*. , . though he seth wel apertly, that it is agenst 
the reverence of God.” — Chaucer : Per tone* Tale. 

ak-pert'-ness, s. [Eng. apert; -ness.] The 
quality of being open ; openness, frankness. 

"The freedom or a. per' nest and vigour of pronouncing, 
and the eloscneas of muffling and laziness of speaking, 
render the sound different.* —Bolder. 

t ap-ert-or, s. [Lat. = opener.] 

Anat. ; A term applied to the muacla which 
raises the upper eyelid. Levator is, how- 
ever, the more common appellation which it 
receives. (Quincey.) 

ap -er tiire, s. [In Sp. & Port, abertura ; 
Ital. apertura. From Lat. apertura .) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L & IL The act of opening; the state of 
being opened. 

1. In a literal sense ; 

2. Figuratively. Spec., explanation. 

•’It ia too much untwisted by the doctor*, and, like 
pbiloaopby, made intricate by explications, and diffi. 
cult by the aperture and dissolution of distinctions. '' 
— Taylor . 

HI. A thing or place opened ; an opening, 
a hole. 

1. Literally : 

2. Figuratively : 

•• . . . and to him who treads 
Home for the sake of ages. Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture.’' 

Byron: Child e Harold, It. 148. 

B. Technically : 

1. Anatomy , Zoology, Botany, Ac. : 

(a) The aperture of a univalve ahell is the 
opening or mouth. In molluscs which feed 
on vegetable matter it is entire ; while in 
those which are animal feeders it has a notch 
or canaL In some families it has an operculum 
or cover. The margin of the aperture is called 
the peristome. (Woodward ; Mollusca, 1st ed., 
1851. p. 101.) 

(b) Any other opening. 

", , . the back aperture of the nostrils." — Own; 

Clatsif. of Mammal., p. 29. 

2. Optics: The diameter of the object-glass 
of a refracting telescope, or the speculum or 
mirror of a reflector. The larger the aperture 
(t.e., the area of the surface through which 
the light is transmitted, or from which it is 
reflected), the greater is the power of the 
telescope to penetrate into space and con- 
sequently bear higher magnifying powers. 
The apertures of Sir W. Herschel’a celebrated 
reflecting telescopes were 7, 12, 18, and 4$ 
inches ; while those of the Earl of Rosse are 
3 and 6 feet Very powerful refracting tele- 
scopes with large apertures have been recently 
constructed, that at the Lick Observatory 
being 3G inches, while still larger ones are 
projected. Within the last few years silvered- 
glass parabolic mirrors of the Newtonian 
form have been constructed with large aper- 
tures and short focal length, thus rendering 
these instruments exceedingly convenient for 
use. Sir W. Herschel’s 18-inch metallic 
speculum, used for examining the nebulae and 
Milky Way, had a focal length of 20 feet ; 
modem telescopes, with silvered- glass mirrors, 
have been constructed of the same aperture, 

• but with a focal length of not more than 7 
feet Thus a larger aperture is now a more 
valuable feature in a telescope than great focal 
length, the unwieldy tubes formerly used 
being entirely dispensed with. 


"* Aperture' alwaya menus the clew *paco which re- 
ceives the light of the object: the diameter of the 
object-glass in achromatic*, or the large speculum in 
reflectors, exclusive of its setting.*— U'eW. 1 Celestial 
Objects, 3rd ed (1873), p. L 

Angula aperture (in microscopes): The 
amount of light transmitted by the objective, 
and consequently the distinctness of the 
image afterwards magnified by the lenses 
forming the eye-piece When an objective of 
the largest angular aperture is employed, the 
more delicate markings of the object under 
examination, invisible when objectives of less 
angular aperture are used, are seen with great 
distinctness. [Objective.) 

3. Geom. : The space between two right 
lines which meet in a point and form an angle. 

ap -er -y, $. [Eng. aper ; -y.) An aping ; ser- 
vile imitation. (Coleridge ) 

a-pet’-al se, s. pi. [In Fr. apltale (sing.), 
apctele (sing.). From Gr. L, priv., and TrtraAoi' 

( petalon ) = a leaf.] Plants without petals. 
A sub-class of Exogenous plants ; the others 
being Polypetal® and Monopetalae. [Apetal- 
ous Exooens.] 

a-pet -al-ous, t S-pet-al-o se, a. [Ape- 

TAL.E. ]* 

Botany: Without petals. 

Apetalous or Incomplete Exogens: In Dr. 
Lindley's earlier arrangement, the 2nd sub- 
class of the great class Exogens. [Apetal^e.] 
Besides the orders ranged under thia sub- 
order, there is among flowering plants an 
absence of petals in various other exogenous 
genera and species, in all the class of Gyrnno- 
sperms, and in important orders like Grami- 
naceae, not to speak of genera in that of Endo- 
gens. 

a-pet'-al-ous-ness, $. [Eng. apetalous; 

’ -n«ss.] * The state or quality of being destitute 
of petals. (Johnson.) 

a'-pex (plur. a'-pi-^ej or a'-pex~e^), s. 
[Lat. apex (pi. apices) = the top of anything.] 

A. Ordinary Language: The tip, top, or 
summit of anything. (Glossog. Nova, 2nd ed.) 

B. Technically: 

L Geom. : The angular point opposite to the 
base of a triangle, of a cone, &c. 

IL Nat Science : The top of anything. 

Specially : 

1, Zoul. : The top of a shelL 

2. Botany : 

(a) The tip of a leaf, the spot on the summit 
of a pericarp where the style was inserted, or 
any other part of a plant terminating in a 
point. 

* (b) A name given by the old botanists to 
what we now call a stamen. It was generally 
used in the plur. apices. (Lindley.) 

* (c) Ray’s name for what is now called the 
anther of a stamen. (Lindley.) 

* a-pe’yre, v.t. [Lat. aperio = to open.] To 
open. (Wright: Diet. Obs. A Prov. Eng.) 

aph, prefix. [From Gr. d<+> (aph), the preposition 
otto (apo) — from, modified by an aspirate 
immediately following it, as d^opurjAa (aph- 
orisma) = aphorism, the derivation of which 
is drro (apo) = from, and opi^m (horizo) = to 
divide or separate from.] 

Sph-80 r-i-sis, aph-e’r-i-sis, s. [Tn 

Fr. apherise ; Sp. aferesis ; Port, aphtrexis ; 
Lat. aphsertsis ; Gr. d^atpetric (aphairesis), 
from d^cuptiD (aphairco) — to take away : drro 
(apo) = from, and alpeu ( haired) — to take 
away.] 

Gram. : A figure which drops a letter or 
syllable at the commencement of a word, as 
*tis, for it is; ’ gan , for began. (Glossog. Nova.) 

aph -an-e -site, s. [In Fr. aphanese, from 
Gr. aQavys (nphanes) = unseen, unmanifest, 
and suff. -ite.) A mineral, called also Clino- 
clase (q.v.). 

Sph-aAi-ip-ter-a, s. pi. [Gr. (l) a^avqs 
(aphdnes) — nnseen, invisible: a, priv., and 
Aatrqvat (phanenai), 2 aor. infin. of #at\opat 
(phainomai) = to coma to light, to appear ; 
pass, of tftaivoj (phaind) = to bring to light; 
and (2) nrepo v (pteron) = a feather, a wing.] 
An order of wingless insects, called by De 
Geer Suctoria, and by Leach Siphonaptera. 
They have a sucker of three pieces, and a 
true metamorphosis. Tha thorax is distinctly 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; = e. qu = kw. 
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separated from the abdomen, and two horny 
plates mark the spots where in the higher 
insects wings would be. It contains the 
Pulioid®, or Fleas. [Flea, Policida:, Pulex.] 

t &ph-S.n-Is*-tlC t a. [Gr. a^avurriKo? (op/ia- 
nintikca)— destroying, putting out of sight ; 
a<j>av<£w ( aphonizo ) = to make unseen ; a<f>a^s 
(aphanes) — unseen : d, priv. ,, and <j>avr,vai 
(phanenai), 2 aor. pass, of tyatVw (pkaind) = 
to cause to appear.] 

Min. : Indistinct, unmanifest. (IFe&sier.) 

ftph -&n-ite, s. [In Ger. aphanit; from Gr. 
drJmvTj? (aphanes) = unseen, invisible, un mani- 
fest, obscure : a, priv., and 4>atvu (phaino) = 
to cause to appear. So called because the 
granulations of which it consists are not dis- 
tinctly visible.] 

Min. <£ Ceol. : A rock, called also Corneine. 
The absence of distinct granulations distin- 
guishes it from Diabase. 

a-pha'-sia, $. The impairment or lose of the 
power of using spoken or written language, 
independently of any disease of the vocal orgaus 
or failure of the intellect. 

%-phe -li-on, t a-phe'-li-um r s. [In Fr. 
aphttie ; Gr. d™ ( apo ) = from ; and tjAtov 
(kelios)±z the sun.] 

Astronomy : Literally, away from the sun. 
As the planets move in elliptic orbits, and 
not in circles, they are necessarily at a greater 
distance from the sun at one part of tlieir 
course than at another. When as far away 
from the sun as they can go, they are said 
to he in aphelion ; and when as near to the 
luminary as possibla, in perihelion . [See 

Apogee, Perigee.] 

6ph-en ge-Scope, s. [Gr. ajxyyjs ( aphengls ) 
=: without light, and <r>co7rew (sloped) = to 
look at, to behold.] A modification of the 
magic Lantern for exhibiting opaque objects, 
such .as cartes-de-visite, movement of watches, 
coins, &c. 

Sph-er-e'§e, S. [Fr. ap/iertee.] A mineral 
the same as Libethenite (q.v.). 

ftph-er-e-sis, s . [A phoresis.] 

a-phe'-ta, a. [Arabic (?).] 

Astrology : The name of a planet which was 
imagined to be the giver or disposer of life in 
a nativity. (Johnson.) 

a^phet' IC-al, a. [Eng . Apheta ; -iced.] Per- 
taining or relating to the ao-caUed planet 
A pheta (q. v. ). (J ohnson .) 

a'-phi-d®, aph'-i-d£D, a. vl. [Aphis.] 
Leach's name for the family of Homopterous 
insects, of which Aphis is the type. [Aphis.] 

a-phi-deg, &ph -l-de§, s. pi The plural 
of Aphis (q.v.). Shuckard and Swainson 
made Aphides the third tribe of the order 
Hemiptera. 

" . . . In the Aphides the male Insects are unequi- 
vocal and numerous."— Owen : Invertebr. Animals . 

a^phid'-I-an, a. k s. [Mod. Lat. aphis, genit. 
aphidis = a plant-louse.] 

1. As adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
an aphia, or plant-louse. 

2. As substantive : An insect of the tribe 
Aphidii, the family Aphid®, or the genus 
Aphis. 

9-plud-l-I, s. pi [Mod. Lat. aphis, genit. 

* aphidis.] Cuvier’s name for the family of 
llemipteroua (or Homopterous) Insects, of 
which Aphia constitutes the type. He made 
it the second family of the Homopterous 
Hemiptera, and the fourth of the whole order. 
He included under it Psylla, Thripa, and other 
genera, besides Aphis proper. [Aphis.] 

a-phld-lph'-S.-gi, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. aphis, 

* and Gr. </>ayo? ( phagos ) = a glutton ; <j>ayeiv 
(phagein) = to eat] The name given by 
Cuvier and others to a family of insects, 
ranked as the second of the Trinierous section 
of Beetles. The name is given because the 
appropriate food of the insects which it con- 
tains are aphides. Instead of Aphidiphagi, 
the family is now designated CoccineUid®. It 
coutaina the “ lady-birds. 1 ' 

a-phid-i-us, f. [From Mod. Lat aphis, 
genit. apfitdis.] A genua of ichneumons, of 
which one apocies, A. avencc, preys on the 


aphis of the oat and other analogous species, 
while a second, A. rapee, does so on that of 
the turnip. 

a-phld-lV'-or-OUS, a. [Mod. Lat. aphides. 
and Lat, voro— to swallow' whole, to devour.] 
Devouring aphides. 

"The larva of the »yrpht. or. as they have been 
called, apAuifeorou* worms. — Or {pith ; Cuvier, vol. 
xv., p. 760. 

&-phil-£n-thr6p-y, s. [Gr. a, priv., and 
<JnA.av0pu>rria (philanthropic) = philanthropy.] 

1. Want of love to mankind ; the opposite 
of philanthropy. (Johnson.) 

2. Med. : The first stage of melancholy, 
when solitude is preferred to society. 

a -phis, 5ph -is (plural a'-phi-de^, *iph'- 
I-de§), s . [Mod. Lat.] 

Entom. : Plant louse. A genus of insects, 
the typical one of the family Aphid®. It 
contains those soft pulpy little animals, 
winged or wingless, and with long antenn®, 
which are seen beneatli the leaves, or in 
curled-up leaves, or in the axils of many 
plants, or even on the roots of aome. Some- 
times, as in the case of the elm, their destruc- 
tive operations upon a leaf raise a gall of 
considerable size. The apecies are very nu- 
merous, and are generally called after the 
plants on which they feed, as A. rasce, the 



aphis of the rose ; A. fdbee, the bean apis ; 
A. brassicce, the cabbage fly ; A. humuli, the 
hop fly. They are exceedingly prolific, but 
are kept within bounds by various insects, 
especially by the Coccinellidae, or Lady-birds, 
of which they are the appropriate food. They 
drop a fluid called honey-dew [Honey-dew], 
which is so grateful to the ants, that the 
latter, to receive it, tend them like milch cows. 
The mode of propagating their race is the 
abnormal one described as Alternation of 
Generations, Metagenesis, and Partheno- 
genesis (q.v.). The winged aphides, con- 
fessedly perfect insects, bring forth a wingless 
race, apparently mere larv®, and which, 
therefore, it might be thought, would be 
incapable, while "thus immature, of bringing 
forth young. In certain cases they do it, 
however, and their offspring are winged, and 
as perfect as their grand-parents. This alter- 
nation of generations, or metagenesis, with its 
attendant parthenogenesis (or birth from 
virgins) in every second generation, goes on 
for nine or ten generations, by which time the 
season is over. The last aphides of the year 
are fully formed and winged, and deposit eggs, 
which are hatched in spring. 

aphis-sugar, s. Honey-dew, the honey 
like substance secreted by "aphides. [Aphis, 

II ONEY-nEW. ] 

''Honey-dew. or aphis-sugar, and the honey of the 
bee are intermediate between animal and vegetable 
organa."— Penny Cycl., vol. xxlil., p. 225. 

3,-phld-gis-tic, a-phlo-gis'-tic, a. [Gr. 
a^AdyicrTos (aphlagistas) = not inflammable : 
d, priv., and .J>Aoyt<TTo? (jphlogistos) = set on 
fire, burnt; (pklogiza) — to set on fire ; 

4>\o£ (phlox), genit. <f>\ oyo? (phlogos) = flame ; 
4>\eyio (phlego) = to burn.] Without flame. 

Aphlogistic lamp, or Jlameless lamp: A lamp 
formed by winding a coil of fine platinum 
wire loosely round the lower part of the wick 
of a spirit lamp. When the flame is extin- 
guished the coil will continue in a state of 
ignition till the spirit is consumed. 

il-pho -nl-a, aph'-on-y, s. [In Fr. aphonic ; 
Gr. atfxouia (aphonia); from a, priv., and 
4 »wi*eo) (pftdnco) = to produce a sound ; 
(phone) = a sound.] 

Med. : Inability to speak, loss of voice, 
dumbness. 

"Tn eaaea of aphonia, where the vocal chords cannot 
be made to vibrate freely . . "—Max Milller : Science 
of Language, nth ed., vol. 11, (1871), p. 127. 

"Aphony (Or.), want of voice."— Olotsog. Jfov,, 2nd 

ed. 


a-phb r-i-a, s. [Gr. d^opta (apkoria) ; from 

* d<f>opo<? (aphoros) = uot bearing; d, priv., and 
0opos (pharos) = bearing, . . . fruitful ; </>epw 
(pkero)= to bear.] The absence of bearing, 
uufruitfuluess ; barrenness. 

aph'-or-i§m, s. (In Ger. aphorism; Fr. 
aphorisms; Sp. k I tab aforismo ; Port, ophor - 
ismo. From Gr. d<J>opia>id? (apho rismos) = 
(1) a separation; (2) a definition, also an 
aphorism ; d</>opi£w ( aphorize ) = to mark off 
by boundaries : drro (apo) = from, and opt£u> 
(korizo) — to separate from as a bouudary ; 
opo? (fcoros) = a boundary.] A short detached 
pithy sentence, containing a maxim or wise 
precept, educed from the general experience 
of mankind. (See example under Aphorize.) 

"Solomon became enabled, not only to write tboae 
excellent parables or aphorisms, concerning divine 
ami moral philosophy, but also . . ." — Bacon: Advanc. 
Of Learning . 

Sph-or-i^f-mSit'-ic, S.ph-or-i§ -mic, a. 

[Eng. aphorism; -atic; -ic.] Pertaining to 
an aphorism or aphorisms ; containing an 
aphorism. (Ogihne.) 

3,ph-6r-l£'-mcr, 9. [Eng. aphorism; -er.] 
One who habitually quotes aphorisms. 

“We may infallibly assure oureelves. that it will as 
well agree with monarchy, though all the tribe of 
aphorismers and politicasters would persuade us there 
be secret and mysterious reasons against it." — Milton : 
Of Ref. in England, bk. 2. 

* aph-or-i^'-mihg, a. [Eug. aphorism; 
dng.] Overbearing unduly by the use of 
aphorisms. 

“There Is no art that hath been more cankered In 
her principles, more soiled and slabbered with ophor- 
Uming pedantry, than the art of policy."— Milton. 

Uph’-or ist, s. [Eng. ap?toris(m)<.] A com- 
piler of aphorisms. 

“ He took this occasion of farther clearing and Justi- 
fying what he had written against the aphoristf — 
Eelson : Life gf Bp. Bull, p. 246. 

aph-or is -tic, aph or-is -tic-al, a. 

[Eng. aphorist, -ic, -mil; or aphoris(m), die, 
-tical. In Fr. aphoristique ; Port, apharistico .] 
[Aphorism.] Pertaining to an aphorism ; in 
the form of an aphorism ; in short, detached 
sentences like an aphorism. 

". . . because the style of his conversation Is less 
flowing and diffusive— less expausive— more apt to 
clothe itself in a keen, sparkling aphoristic form."— 
De Quincey : Works (ed. 18GS), vol. ii., p. 232. 

aph or-is'-tic-al T ly, adv. [Eng. aphoris- 
tical ; dy.) In the form of an aphorism. 

"These being carried down seldom miss a cure, as 
Hippocrates doth likeways aphoristically tell us."— 
Harvey. 

S,ph or Ize, v.i. [Gr. a^opi^w (aphorize) — 
(1) to mark out by boundaries ; (2) to limit, to 
define.] To utter or write an aphorism. 

“In order to get the full sense of a word, we should 
first present to our minds the visual linage that forms 
its primary meaning. Draw lines of different colours 
round the different counties of England, and then cut 
out each separately, as in the common play-maps that 
children take to pieces and nut together, so that each 
district can be contemplated apart from the restj as a 
whole in Itself This twofold act of circumscribing 
and detaching, when it is excited hy the mind on 
subjects of reflection and reason. Is to aphorize, aud 
the result an aphorism.”— Coleridge : Aids to Reflec- 
tion (ed. 1839), pp. 16, 17. 

aph -rite, s. [Gr. a<f>p6s ( aphros ) = foam, aud 
suff. -its (Min.) (q.v.).J 

Min . : A variety of Calcite, sometimes called 
also Earth Foam, and by Kirw'an Silvery 
Chalk. Dana considers that the harder and 
more sparry specimens approach argentite, 
and the softer ones chalk. 

aph'-ri-zlte, s. [I n Ger. aphrisit ; Gr. d</>pi£o» 
(aphrizo) = to foam; d(|>pos (aphros) — foam, 
and suff. -ite.] A variety of the mineral called 
Tourmaline. It is found in the Harz Moun- 
tains. 

aph-r o-di§ -i-ao, * &ph ro dis’-i-ack, 

a. ks. [In Port, aphrodisiaco ; from Gr. a<f>po - 
$ltr ia (aphrodisia) = venery ; a<f>po&i<rio<> (aph- 
rodisias) — belonging to love or venery. From 
Aphrodite = Venus.] [Aphrodite.] 

1. As adjective : Exciting or tending to ex- 
cite venereal desire. 

2. As substantive : A provocative to venery. 
Garrod makes Aphrodisiacs the 2nd order of 
his Division I.. Sub-class 5. He divides them 
into direct and indirect. Among the former 
are nux vomica, strychnia, cantharides ; aiid 
among the latter, blood tonics and nervine 
tonics. (Garrod : Materia Medico, Srd ed., 
p. 415.) 
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Sph-ro-dip-i'-ac-al, t ^ph-rd-di^'-Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. aphrodisiac, in full or contracted ; 
suffix - al ) The same as Aphrodisiac, adj. 
(q.v.). ( Glossog . Nova , 2nd ed.) 

aph ro dis l an, a. [Aphrodisiac.] Per- 
taining to love or vanery. Davies gives an 
example from C. Reade ( Cloister £ Hearth, 
ch. lvi.). 

&ph - ro - di - ta, t 5,ph - ro di - te, $. [Gr. 
\\<f>poSiTT} ( Aphrodite ), a mime of Venus, given 
because it was believed that she sprung from 
the a^po? ( aphros ), or foam of the sea.] 

Zoo/. : A genus of Annelids, the typical ona 
of the family Aphroditidie. The Sea-mouse is 
the Aphrodita aculntu. The scales on its 
back are covered and concealed by a substance 
resembling tow, which arises from the sides. 
These also give rise to groups of strong spines, 
which pierca through the tow, and are not 
merely brilliant in hue, but vary that hue 
according as the light falls on them, so as to 
exhibit the various rainbow colours. From 
this exceeding brilliance, coupled with its 
connection with the sea, iu the deep water of 
which it resides, it has come to be known by 
one of the epithets of Venus, while its oval 
form and tow-covered skin bava led to its 
being denominated the Sea-mouse. 

fiph -ro-dite, s. [In Ger. aphrodit, from Gr. 
a ifipos (aphros) = foam, and sutf. -ite, or from 
’A^poSirrj (Aphrodite) = Venus, in allusion to 
her as foam-born.] A mineral placed by Dana 
in his Sepiolite group of Bisilicates. It is a 
aoft opaque mineral, of a milk-white colour. 
One specimen contained silica, 51'55; mag- 
nesia, 33*72; protoxide of manganese, 102; 
protoxide of iron, 0'59 ; alumina, 0*20 ; water, 
13*52. It occurs in Sweden. [Aphrodita.) 

&ph-ro-dlt'-l-d00, s. pi. [Aphrodita.] A 
family of Annelida ; the second of the order 
Errantia. Their dorsal surface has on it a 
double row of large membranous scales at- 
tached to the alternate segments, between 
which appear the beautiful bristles of the 
feet. [Aphrodita.J 

&ph-rdph'-or-a, s. [Gr. d<f>po(f>6po * (aphro- 
pharos) =» foam -1 tearing ; a<ppo<; (aphros) = foam, 
aiki </>opds ( phoros ) = bearing ; <£<-'pco ( phero ) = 
to bear or carry.) A genus of insects be- 
longing to the order Homoptera, and the 
family Cercopidae. The Aphrophoro spumaria 
(formerly called Tettigonia spumaria) is tha 
Cuckoo-spit Frog-hopper, the insect the larva 
of which envelops itself in froth. There are 
other species, as the A. bifosciata, which is 
common in gardens. When come to maturity 
the Aphrophoras leap well. 

&ph-ro-sid -er-ite, s. [From Gr. a <f>p6s 
(aphros) = foam ; aiSypos ( sideros ) = iron, and 
autt. -i/e.) A doubtful mineral akin to Pyro- 
ehlorite. It is a soft ferruginous chlorite, of 
dark olive-grean colour, fouod in Germany. 

Aph -tha (pi. Aph'-thae), s. [Io Fr. aphthe ; 
Port, aphtha (sing.); Lat. aphtha (pi.); Gr. 
afyda (aphtha), siog. ; a<f>dai (aphthai), plur., 
from aTTTui (hapto) — to fasten ... to kindle, 
to set on fire, to inflame. ] 

Med. : One of the numerous white-looking 
specks or vesicles which sometimes appear oil 
the tongue and palate, whence they gradually 
diffuse themselves over the mouth and fauces. 
There are three varieties : (1) The Aphtha in- 
fantum, or milk-thrush ; (2) the A. maligna ; 
and (3) the A. chronica. The first variety is 
an idiopathic disorder, chiefly attacking in- 
fants brought up by hand ; the second and 
third are symptomatic of other diseases. The 
aphthae which frequently appear in the month 
in advanced stages of consumption generally 
precede dissolution by about a week or a 
fortnight. 

^ The term aphtha anginosa is sometimes 
applied to a variety of sore throat. 

&ph'-th&l d?e, Aph-thit'-al-Ite, s. [Gr 

a<f>0 itov ( aphthitos ) = undestroyed, unperish- 
able : a, priv., and (phthino), or $8iu> 

( phthid ) = to decay, with oAv ( hals ) = salt. ] A 
mineral classed by Dana under his Celestite 
group. It is called also Arcanite, Glasserite, 
Vesuvian Salt, and Sulpliate of Potash. One 
specimen was composed of potash, 54 1, and 
sulphuric acid, 45'9 = 100. It is a bluish- 
white or greenish -white mineral, with vitreous 
lustre, and a saline taste, found on MouDt 
Vesuvius. 


aphrodisiac al— apistes 


aph -thong, s. [Gr. d$0oyyos (aphthongos) = 
voiceless: a, priv., and <f>8oyyos (pkthongos) 
= the voice ; </>deyyo/iat (pktnengomai) — to 
speak loud or clear.) A letter or letters left 
unsounded when a word is pronounced. 

aph -thon ite, $. [From Gr. a^fioro? (ophtho- 
nos) = without envy, bounteous, plentiful ; 
a. priv., and <£06ros (phthonos) = envy, and 
sutf. -ite.] A mineral ; a variety of Tetra- 
hedrite. It is of a steel-gray colour, aDd 
is found in Sweden. 

aph thous, a. [Eng. opktk(a); -ous.) 

1. Pertaining to aphthie. 

" . • - so loug as the aphthous specks retain their 
purely white colour, little danger need be apprehended. " 
—Cycle. Pract. Med. 

2. Botany: Resembliog something covered 
with little ulcers. (London : Cycl. of Plants.) 

a-phyl'-lse, s. pi. [Gr. admAAos (apknllos) = 
leafless : d, priv. ; <£uAAov (phxdlon) = a leaf.) 

Bot . ; Plants destitute of leaves. (A term 
sometimes applied to Thallogens, from the 
absence in them of all proper leaves.) 

a-phyl -lotis, a, [Aphyll.e.) 

Bot. : Destitute of leaves. 

a-pi-a -£e-», s. pi. [Umbellifers.) 

a-pi-a'r-l-an, a. [From Lat. apiarius — re- 
lating to fiees, and sutf. -a a.) Relating to 
bees. (Jardine.) 


a -pi-ar-ist, s. [Lat. apiarius — a bee-keeper.) 
A bee-keeper ; ona who keeps bees. (Kirby.) 



APIARY. 


a pi ar y, s. [Lat. apiarium — a bee-hive ; 
apis = a bee.) A shed or stand for bee-hives. 

" Those who are skilled In bees, when they see a 
foreign swarm approaching to plunder their hives, 
have a trick to divert them into some neighbouring 
apiary, there to make what havock they please."— 
Sw,ft. 

a'-pi-cal, a. [From Lat. apex, genit. apicis = 
the tip or top.] Pertaining to the tip, top, or 
vertex of a cone, a triangle, a leaf, Ac. 

a'-pi-£e§, a'-pex-e§, s. pi. The Latin and 
English forms of the plural of Apex (q.v.). 

* a-plck'-pack, adv. Astride on the back, 
as a child is sometimes carried. (Flora's 
Vagaries, 1670, quoted in W right's Diet. Obs. 
and Prov. Eng.) [Pick-a-back.] 

a-pic -iU-ate, a-pic'-ul-titated, a. [Mod. 
Lat. apicidus, dimin. of Class. Lat. apex.] 

Bot. : Pointleted ; terminating abruptly in 
a little point. It differs from mucronate in 
this respect, that the point constitutes a part 
of the limb, instead of arising wholly from a 
costa. (Lindley.) 

a'-pl-cul-tiire, s. [Lat. apis = a bee, and 
cultura = tilling, cultivating, tending.) The 
'* culture ” or tending of bees ; bee-keeping. 

"To those acquainted with German and American 
apiculture, it is a well-known fact that we are at least 
a century behind these nations in this important art.'* 
— Rev. George Raynor, in Times, October X, 1875. 

ar-pic’-u-lus, s. [in Lat., an unclassical 
dimin.* from apex.] 

In Bot.: A small point, used especially of 
cases in which the midrib projects beyond the 
leaf, so as to constitute a small point, or when 
a small point is suddenly and abruptly formed. 
(Loudon: Cycl. of Plants, 1829 ; Glossary.) 

a'-pi-cUe, 5. pi. [From Lat. apis = a bee.) A 
family of insects, the typical one of the Hy- 
menopterous sub-tribe Anthophila, the tribe 


Aculeata, and the order Hymeuoptera itself 
The Apidte have an elongated tongue ; whilst 
the Andrenidse, the other family of Anthophila, 
have the tongue abort aod blunt. It cootains 
the social bees, Apis, Bombus, Ac., with soma 
of the solitary ones, as Xylocopa. 

a-pie 90, a— pie'9e, adv. [Eng. a, and piece.) 
Each. To each. 

*' The golden spoons were twelve, full of incen**, 
weighing teu shekels apiece."— .Vttmb. vii. 86. 

* a-pie - 969, adv. [Pref. a = in, and Eng. 
pieces. ] Iu pieces. (Braumont £ Fletcher: 
Little French Lawyer, ii. 1.) 

a -pi in, 5. [Mod. Lat. opi(im) ; sutf- in.] 

Chem. : A gelatinous substance deposited 
from water in which parsley (Apium petrose- 
linum) has been boiled. 

a-pi o erm i -tes, s. [From Gr. <57no»/(apian) 
= a pear, Kplvov (fcriaon) = a lily, and Eng. 
suff. -ite = Gr. A i$o<; (lithos) — stone. Literally, 
pear-shaped lilies of stone.] Pear-encrinites, 
a genus of Encrinites somewhat resembliog a 
pear in form. Specimens of the A. rotundus 
are found at Bradford, with the stumps of 
their sterna still standiog on the great oolite 
in which they grew, though their articulations 
have been broken off, and now lie scattered 
through the stratum above, which is of clay. 
(Lyell: iVan.ua/ of Geol , 4th ed., ch. xx.) 

&P-1 on, s. [Gr. dmov (apion) = a pear, 
from the shape of the insects. A genus of 
Weevils (Curculionids), the larvae of the 
several species of which are vary* injurious in 
clover fields. The A. a pricans preys, when in 
the grub state, on the flowers of" the purpla 
clover (Trifolium pratense ) ; the A. Jlavipes on 
those of the Dutch clover ( T . repens ) ; the A. 
assimile chiefly on the sulphur-trefoil ( T . 
ochroleucum) ; aod the A. pojnonce ou the tara 
(Vicia sativa). 

A’-piS (I), 5, [Lat. Apis; Gr ’Awis (v4pis), 
genit *Airio? (^pios).] An Egyptian deity, the 
same aa Osiris. He was worshipped under 
the form of an ox, white in colour, with black 

spots. 

'* He blamed Dryden for sneering at the Hierophant* 
of Apis."— Macaulay : Rat. Eng., chap. xir. 

a’-pxs (2), s. [Lat. apt's or apes, genit. apis — & 

bee.] 

1 . Entom. : The typical geuus of the family 
Apida?, aud the Hymeuopterous tribe Antbo- 
pliila. The workers have the first articulation 
of the posterior tarsi in a long square : it ia 
moreover furnished at its internal face with 
silky down, divided into transverse bands. 
The A. mellijlca, from Lat. mcllijicus, a. = 
honey-making (md = honey, and facio = to 
make), is the Hive-bee. [Bee.] 

2. Astro n. : A small constellation in tha 
Southern Hemisphere, first named by Halley. 
It is called also Musca, literally =*the Fly, 
but in this case rendered "the Bee." [Musca.] 

a -pish, a. [Eng. ap(e); -isft. In Ger. opisefc.) 

1. Prone to imitate in a servile manner, aa 
an ape might do; hence also foppish, affected. 

" Report of fashions in proud Italy, 

Whose manners still our tardy apish natiou 
Limps after, in base imitation.” 

Shakesp. : Richard II., ii. L 

2. Playful, wanton, like an ape ; hence, also, 
silly, trifling, insignificant. 

" And apuh folly, with her wild resort 
Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court. " 

Prior. 

“ And this is hut apish sophistry . . GlanviUe. 

a'-pish-ljr, adv. [Eng. apish ; - ly .) In an 
apish manner ; with servile imitation ; fop- 
pishly, conceitedly.playfully.with silly trifling. 

a pish ness, s. [Eng. apish ; -n«s.) Tha 
quality of being apish. Mimicry, playfulness, 
insignificance. (Johnson.) 

a-pis -te§, a^pis -tos, a-pis'-tus, s. [Gr. 
dnitTTos (apistos) — faithless, not to be trusted: 
a, priv., and worro* (pislos) = faithful. So 
called because a strong suborbital spine jutting 
out from the cheek of the fish ao designated 
becomes a perfidious weapon.) A genus of 
apiny-finned fishes belonging to the family 
Triglidie. They are of small size, and are 
somewhat allied to Blennius, They rise into 
the air like ordinary flying-fish. Ehrenberg 
seeing the abundance in the Red Sea of the 
A. Jsraelitorum, or Sea-locust, supposed that 
it might be the Scriptural quail. [Quail.) 


f&te, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, lull ; try, Sjfrian, se, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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♦ a - pit- p&t, cuiv. [Eng. a; pit; pat. A 
word the sound of which is designed to imitate 
the movement or action which it describes.] 
Palpitating, or palpitatingly ; beating with 
more than aTerage force. Applied to the 
heart ; more usually in the form Pit-a-pat. 

*'0 there he cunies.— ' Welcome, my taully, my buck ! 
, . . my heart has gone a-pit-pat for you. —Congreve. 

a'-pi um, s. [In Sp. a pio; Ital. « ppio; Lat. 
apium = parsley (?) or wild celery (?) ; Gr. 
amov (apion) = (I) a pear, (2) parsley : ap, ab, 
or av in various languages = water, as Punjaub 
= the five waters.] Celery. A genus of plants, 
the typical one of the order Apiaceae, or 
Umbellifers. It contains one British species, 
the -4. graveolens, Smallage, or Wild Celery, 



APIUM GRAVEOLENS. 

1. Part of the inflorescence. 2. Flower. 3. Root- 
leaf. find base of stem. 4. Ripe fruit. 

which grows in marshy places, especially near 
the sea. It is the original of the garden 
celery. [Celery ] A. petroselinum is the 
well-known parsley. [Parsley.] 

iip'-John-ite, s. [Named after Apjolm, who 
analysed it.] A mineral, placed by Dana 
under his Alum and Halotrichite groups. It 
occurs in white fibrous or asbestiform masses 
at Lagoa Bay, in South Africa. Composition : 
Sulphuric acid, 32*97 ; alumina, 10*65 ; sesqni- 
oxide of manganese, 7*33; water, 4S*15 *, sul- 
phate of magnesia, 1*08 = 100. 

* a-pla 4 a-pla s, adv. [Eng. a ; place.] 
In one's place, before all. 

" Ther men anon forth apfitce hir brought, 

Fair meluaine, enmyddes the chapel.’ 

The Roman . t of Partcnay led. Skeat), 932-3. 

&p-l&n at'-ic, a. [From Gr. a, rriv., and 
rrAarau ( planao) = to cause to wander ; from 
nhai'T) (plane) — wandering.] Not wandering ; 
destitute of aberration. 

Aplanatic lens : One which, could it be con- 
structed, would so refract all the rays of light 
incident upon it, whether they entered it in a 
direction parallel to its axis, or converged to, 
or diverged from, a point in that axis, as to 
make them all ultimately meet in a single 
point or focus. More than one form of lens 
would be aplanatic could it be made with 
mathematical exactness, different media being 
employed to render it achromatic. Lenses 
can at present be made only approximately 
aplanatic, and tables are therefore constructed 
to show how, with a given refractive index, 
the aberration of the focus may be reduced to 
a minimum. [Aberration, Achromatic.] 

a-plas'-tic, a. [Gr. an-Aaoros (apla$tos) = 

* unmoulded, nnshapen.] [Plastic.] The 
opposite of plastic ; not capable of being 
moulded, or at least being easily moulded into 
form. (Webster.) 

* a-pll ght (gh sileut), adv. [A.S. a = on ; 
pliht = (1) a pledge, (2) danger, obligation.] 
As if bound by obligation ; faithfully. 

” Hu ihc hire bright© aplfght 
For seueaithe of goUe hire wight." 

Floriz and Blaunchejtur {ed. Lumhy), 649-S0. 

a~plo9'-gr-ine, a. [Aplocerus.] Pertaining 
to the sub-genus Aplocerus. Col. Hamilton 
Smith makes the Aplocerioe group one of the 
sub-divisions of the great genus Antilope (q. v.). 
(Griffith's Cuvier, vol. iv., p, 285.) 

a-plof'-er-US, s. [Gr. drrAos ( haplos ); from 
arrAoo? ( haploos)-= simple, and Wpa« (keras) = 
horn. ] A sub-genus of Antilope. The species 
are from America. In character they approach 
the goats. 


ap lo me, s. [In Ger. aploine; from Gr. corAo? 
(haplos) — simple. The name was give.n hy 
Hauy because a cube is simpler than a dodeca- 
hedron. (See def.).] A mineral ; a variety of 
Manganesian Lime, Iron Garnet. It is usually 
of a deep brown or orange-brown colour. It 
is opaque. It is harder than quartz. Like the 
garnet, it is crystallised in the. form of a dodeca- 
hedron, with rliomboidal planes ; but these 
are striated parallel witb the lesser diagonal, 
which, in Hauy’s opinion, indicates that the 
primitive form of the crystal is a cube. 
Found on the banks of the Lena, in Siberia, 
also in Saxony. 

ap lo-no - tus (Latin), s. [Gr. dn-Adog (Igloos) 
= simple, and nwxog (notos) = the back.] A 
genus of lizards of the family Iguamdae. The 
Aplonote, A. Iticardi, is of a blackish-brown 
colour, witb spots of tawny brown. The back 
is without scales, but has small granules, and 
along its summit a shallow crest. 

* a-plus'-tre, * a-plus ter, s. [Lat. 
aphtsti’e ; Gr. d^Aao-rov (aphlaston).') An orna- 
ment affixed to the stern, or sometimes to the 
prow of ancient vessels. It was made of 
wood, and resembled the tail of a fish. A 
staff or pole rose from it with a riband or 
streamer at the top. 

*’ The one holds a sword in her hand, to represent 
the Iliad, as the other has au aplustre, to represent the 
Odyssey, or voyage of Ulysses. "—Addison. 

a-plus-trum, s. [Aplustre.] A genus of 
shells of the family Bullidfe. They have oval 
ventricose, highly-coloured shells, with their 
spire wide and depressed. In 1851, Wood- 
ward estimated the species at ten, none of 
them from Britain. 

* a ply , v.t. [Old form of Pi.v (q.v.).] To 
ply; bend. [Apply.] 

” Which lightly ne wold to bow ne a ply.” 

The Romans of Partenay (ed. Skeat), 4,187. 

a-ply^'-i-a, s . (Gr. anKvaCa (aplusia) = filthi- 
ness ; anhvaiat (aplusiai), pi. ; Lat. aplysia = 
a kind of sponge, so called from its dirty 
colour.] A genus of molluscs, the typical one 
of the family Aplysiidte. The species have 
an oblong convex flexible and translucent 
shell, with a posterior slightly incurved apex. 
The animals are oval, with four tentacles. 
They are called Sea-hares. They inhabit the 
lamioarian zone of the sea, and when molested 
discharge a violet fluid. Tate, in 1875, esti- 
mated the known recent species at forty-two, 
with one or two more doubtfully identified 
from the Tertiary formation. Some of the 
former are British. 

a-ply-si'-l-dse, s. pi. [Aplysia.] A family 
of molluscous animals, the third of the Tecti- 
branchiate section of the Gasteropodous order 
Opistho-brancliiata. The shell is wanting or 
rudimentary, and the animal slug-like. It 
contains the genera Aplysia, Dolabella, &c. 

a-pnoe'-a, s. [Gr. anvota (apnoia) = want of 
wind, a calm : a, priv., and nvioj (pneo) = to 
blow, to breathe.] 

Med. : Absence or great feebleness of breath, 
as in the case of swoon. (Glossog. Nova.) 

ap‘-o t in composition. [Gr. a no (apo) ; Sansc. 
apa; Lat. ab or abs ; Goth, af; Ger. ab ; 
Eng. of, of.] A Greek prefix occurring in 
many English words originally from the 
Greek. It generally signifies from. 

a-pde'-a-lypse, * a-poc-a-lipse, s. [In 

Ger. apokalypse ; Fr. & Port, apocalypse ; Sp. 
apocalipsis ; Ital. apocalisse, apocalissi. From 
Lat. apocalypsis ; Gr. 6.noKo.\v\pL<: (apokalupsis) 
= an uncovering, a revelation ; dfroKoAi/Trrw 
(apoknlupto) = to uncover: drrd («po) = cessa- 
tion from, and koAutttw (kalvpto) = to cover.] 

1 . Gen. : An uncovering, disclosing, or re- 
vealing of what was before hid. 

’’The vatea poet with his melodious apocalypse of 
Nature.” — Carlyle : Beroes and Hero-worship, Leet. iii. 

2. Specially: 

(a) The vision or visions recorded in the last 
book of the Bible. 

11 Oh, for that warning voice which he, who saw 
The u/>ocalypic, heard cry in heaven aloud " 

Hilton : P. L., bk. iv. 

(5) The last book in the Bible, which 
receives both its Latin and its Greek name 
from the fact that its contents mainly consist 
of a revelation nr apocalypse of future events 
previously hidden from mental cognizance. 
[Revelation.] 


t a-poc’-a-lypt, s. [Gr. dTroKaAvTrruj ( apohar 
htpw) = to uncover.] The author of tlia 
Apocalypse. (Coleridge.) (Reid.) 

a-poc-a-lyp’-tic, * a-poc-a-lyp'-tick, a. 

& s. [In Fr. ajpoculyptigue ; Sp. upoculiptico ; 
Port, apocalyptico. Frum Gr. aTroKoAi/Tmicdf 
(apokaluptikos) — fitted for disclosure.] 

1. As adjective: Pertaining to a revelation, 
or containing one. Especially belonging to 
the revelation made in the last book of tbe 
Bible. 

” It was concluded by some, that Providence do- 
signed him the apocalyptick angel which should pour 
out one of the vials upon the heaat.”— Spenser on 
Prodigies, p. 314. 

The Apocalyptic number, 666. (Rev. xiii. 18.) 

2. As substaiitive : One who makes an apoca- 
lyptic communication. 

"The divine apocalyptick . writing after Jerusalem 
was ruined, might teach them what the eecoud Jeru- 
salem must be; noton earth, but from beaven, Apoe. 
xxi. 2." — Lightfoot ; Misccll., p. 107. 

a-poc-a-lyp'-tic-al, a. [Eng. apocalyptic ; 
-al] The same as Apocalvptic, a. (q.v.). 

a-poc-a-lyp'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. apoca- 
lyptical; -ly.] In an apocalyptic manner, by 
revelation ; with relation to the Apocalypse. 

( Webster.) 

ap-6-car -pi, s. pi. [Gr. d™ (npo) = from, 
and Kapnos (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : The 1st class in Dr. Lindley’s classifi- 
cation of Fruits. The fruit is simple : that is, 
tbe ovaria are strictly simple ; a single seriea 
only being produced by a single flower. Some 
are one or two seeded, viz., Utriculus, Achae- 
nium, and Drupa ; and tbe rest many-seeded, 
viz., Folliculus, Legumeu, and Lomentum. 
[Apocarpous.] (Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

ap-o-car'-pous, o. [Apocarpl] 

Bot. : A term applied to the carpels of a 
compound pistil when they are either wholly 
or partly distinct Example: Caltha. It is 
opposed to Syncarpous (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

ap-6-Ca.-taS-ta-SlS, S. [Gr. dTroKQTQOTQtrtg 
(apokatastasis) = complete restoration ; anoita- 
0icrTT}//.i (apokathistemi) = to re-establish : awd 
(apo), intensive, and Kadiarwju (kathistemi) 
= to set down ; Kara (kata) = down, and 
i <r to) pi ( histemi ) = lo make to stand, to set.] 

1. vlsfroa. : The period of a planet; the 
time which it takes to return to the same 
apparent place in the heavens. 

2. Med. : The cessation or subsidence ot 
morbid or other symptoms. (Parr.) 

3. Theol.: Final restitution. [Universalism.] 

ap'-o-cha, s. [Gr. drro\d (apoc/ie).] A re- 
ceipt, a quittance. (Hacket ; Life of Williams , 
i. 25.) 

ap-o-ca-thar'-sis, s. [Gr. anoKadaptn* ; (apo- 
katharsis) = a thorough cleansing.] 

Med. : A purgation, a discharge downwards. 
Sometimes less properly applied to vomiting. 

ap-6-ca thar'-tic, a. & s. [Gr. irro (apo), 
here redundant; and cathartic (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : Cathartic. 

B„ As substantive: A cathartic (q.v.). 
ap o-9cn-6 -sis, s. [Gr. anoKtvuiais ( apo • 
kendsis) = au emptying.] 

Med. : A discharge. A term applied by Dr. 
Cullen to a discharge with blood. It is limited 
to hfemorrhages, in contradistinction to those 
which are attended with fever. (Parr.) 

ap-o-chro-mat'-ic, a. [Pref. apo-, and Eng. 
c/ironuific (q.v.).] 

Optics : An epithet applied to object-glasses 
so corrected that the secondary residual spec- 
trum is destroyed. This is effected by the 
use of fluorite and new kinds of optical glass, 
which allow chromatic correction to be made 
for three colours instead of two, and of spher- 
ical aberration for two colours instead of one. 

&p-o-olir6'-ma-tism, s. [Acochromatic.] 
Apochromatic condition or quality. 

* Ap o-clasm, [Gr. anoKRaapo. (ajioklasma) 
= a breaking off.] 

Med. : The hreaking away of any part of 
the body. (Glossog. Noihi.) 
ap-o-cd'-de-me, s. [Gr. d^o (apo) — from, 
and Eng. codeine (q.v.).] 


boil, poiit, cat, 9Cll, chorus, 9hin, benyh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph — f. 

-clan, -ttan = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -{ion, -§ion = zhun« -tious, -si ous, -cions = shus. -bio, &c. = bpl. -tre — ter. 
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apocopate— apodes 


Chcm. : Ci 8 Hi 9 X0 3 . Aq organic base ob- 
tained by heating a solution of codeine hydro- 
chloride with ZoClo. It is a mild emetic. 

apoc-op-ate, v.t. [la Sp. apocopar. From 
Gr. arrOKOTTO? (itpokopos) — cut ofl' ; d ironed titoi 
( apokopto ) — to cut off ; diro (apo) — from, and 
kotttw (fopld) = (l) to strike, (2) to cut off.] 
To cut off. 

Spec, In Grammar : To cut off the last 
letter or syllable of a word. Often in the pa. 
par. (q.v.). 

a-poc'-op-ate, a-poc'-op-a-ted, pa. par. 
k a. Cut off, as the last letter or last syllable 
of a word. Thus, in Heb. br (yigel) is the 
apocopate fat. for ITO’ ( yiglch ), the full form 
of the future of the Heb. verb n?3 (galah ) 
= to uncover, to reveaL (Moses Stuart.) 

a-poc'-op-a-tirig, jrr. par. [Apocopate, v.] 

a^poc'-op-e, ap dc'-oj>-y, s. [In Fr. t Sp., 
k Lat. ajyocope ; Gr. an-oKomj (apokope) = a 
cutting off ; djroKdrrrtu ( apokopto ) = to cut off.] 
[Apocopate.] 

1. Gram. : A figure by which the last letter 
or syllable of a word is cut away, as in Lat. 
ingeni for ingenii. 

2. Sur< 7 . : The cutting away of any soft part 
of the hody. (Parr.) 

* a-poc-ri§-a r-i-us, a-poc'-ri^-ar-y, 
Sp-o-cri^-i-ar -i-us, s. [Lat. apocrisia- 
rius, apocrisarius. From Gr. arroKpiat* (apo- 
JfcrLsts) = (l) a separating, (2) an answer; diro- 
Kpu'w (apokrino) = to separate, (middle) to 
answer: diro (apo) = from, and icpu-w ( krino) 
— to separate.) 

Eccles. : A delegate or deputy sent out by a 
high ecclesiastical dignitary ; as a legate or a 
nuncio may be by the pope. ( Spchnan .) 

&p-d crus -tic, a. k s. [Gr. drroKpovoriKds 
(a pokroustikos) = able to drive off; diro<povw 
(apokroud) = to beat off : diro (apo) = from, 
and jcpouw (fcrouo) = to strike, to smite. Or 
airo (apo) = from, and Kpovo-Tucds (krovstikos) 
= fit for striking.] 

A. As adjective (Med.) : Repellent. 

B. As substantive (Med.). : A repellent ; a 
medicine operating with a repellent or astrin- 
gent effect. (Quincey.) 

a-poc'-ry-pha, * a-poc'-ri-pha, s. [In 

Ft. apocryphe. Properly the neut. pi. of the 
Lat. adj. apocryphus ; Gr. air6>cpv4>os ( apokru - 
phos) — hidden. Applied to books, it means 
(1) of unknown authorship ; (2) fabulous, un- 
trustworthy ; from Gr. dn-OKpvTrrw (apokrupto) 
= to hide from : otto (apo) = from, and xpv tj-tw 
( fcruplo) — to hide.] 

A. In the Early Christian Church : (1.) Booka 
published anonymously. (2.) Those suitable 
for private rather than puhlic reading. (3.) 
Those written by an apostle or other inspired 
author, but oot regarded as part of Scripture. 
(4.) The works of heretics. 

B. In English now : 

L Literally : 

1. Spec. : The following fourteen books ; 

I. 1 Eadras; II. 2 Esdraa ; III. Tobit; IV. Judith; 
V. Additions to Esther; VI. The Wisdom of Solomon ; 
VII. Ecclesiasticus, called also the Wisdom of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach : VIIL, Baruch ; IX The Song of 
the Three Holy Children : X The History of Susauua; 
XI. Belaud the Dragon ; XIL The Prayer of Manasaeh. 
King of Judah ; XIII. l Maccabees ; and XIV. 2 Mac- 
cabees. 

Most of the above-mentioned books were com- 
posed during the two centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, though some 
were penned, or at least interpolated, at a 
later period. They were written not in 
Hebrew or Aramaean, but in Greek ; and the 
Jews never accorded them a place iu the Old 
Testament canon. They were inserted in the 
Septuagint, and thence passed to the Latin 
Vulgate. The Christian fathers were divided 
in sentiment as to their value and the rela- 
tion they stood to the canonical Old Testa- 
ment hooks ; Jerome dealing with them in a 
free, enlightened, and discriminating manner; 
whilst Augustine and others were much less 
independent. The question whether or not 
they were inspired remained an open one till 
the Reformation. Wickliff, whose mind was 
cast in what we should oow call a wonder- 
fully Protestant mould, was against them ; so 
was Luther : and yet more strongly, Calvin, 
with hia followers’ To uphold their waning 
authority, the Council of Treot, on the 8th of 


April, 1546, placed them on an equal level 
with Scripture, anathematising all who held 
the contrary opinion. Portions of them are 
iu the New as well as in the Old Lectionary 
of the English Church ; but the sixth of the 
Thirty-nine Articles explains that “ the other 
Books" [the fourteen enumerated], ‘’as Hie- 
rome saith, the Church doth read for example 
of life and instruction of manners, but yet 
doth it not apply them to establish any doc- 
trine.” The Westminster Confession of Faith 
regards them as simply human writings, and 
denies them all authority. The several apo- 
cryphal books are of unequal merit. 1st 
Maccabees is a highly valuable history ; while 
Bel and the Dragon is a monstrous fahle. 
Taking them as a whole, they throw much 
light on the religious opiniousand the political 
state of the Jews before the advent of Christ, 
and explain not a little which else would be 
obacure in the New Testament. 

" We hold not the Apocrypha for sacred, as we do the 
holy Scripture, butfor human compositions."— if ooker. 

2. Gen. : Any productions of similar charac- 
ter to the apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Writing regarding gospels of this 
nature, Strauss says — 

"In several apocryphal . . .“ — Straiut: Life of 
J ei in (TranaL), voL L (1846), p. 209. 

EL Fig. ; Untrustworthy statement, myth, 
fable. 

"Every accouat of the habits of a wild animal 
ohtained at secoud-h&nd from the reports of aborigines 
has its proportiou of apocrypha." —Owen : Claistf. of 
Mammal., p. 91 . 

a-poc -ry-phal, a. k 5 . [Eng. apocryph(a) ; 
-al. In Dan. apocryphistc ; Dut. apocry/t ; 
Ger. apocryphisch ; Fr. apocryphe ; Sp. & ltal. 
opocri/o ; Port, apocrypho.} 

A .As adjective : 

* L Formerly. In the Early Church : Anony- 
mous, unpublished, uninspired, heretical. 
[ Apocrypha ] 

"Jerorn, who saith that all writings not canonical 
are apocryphal, uses not the title apocryphal as the 
rest of the Fathers ordinarily have done ; whose custom 
Is so to name, for the most part, only such as might 
not pnhlickly be read or divulged."— B ooker. 

IL Now : 

1. Pertaining to the fourteen books collec- 
tively denominated the Apocrypha. 

"... the Apocryphal Books which are usually 
printed betweeu the Old and New Testa men ta. 1 '— 
Hartwell Home : Ira rod. to Study of Scripture (1825), 
voL iv. ( 214, note. 

Apocryphal Controversy : A controversy 
which arose about 1821, aa to whether the 
Bible Society were acting rightly in binding 
the Apocrypha between the two Testaments 
of the Bibles which they issued, this practice 
having been adopted in order to render the 
sacred volume more acceptable in Roman 
Catholic countries or districts. The anti- 
Apocryphal party ultimately prevailed over 
their opponents. About 1826 the Apocrypha 
was altogether excluded from the Society's 
Bible. [Apocrypha.) 

2. Of doubtful authority ; mythic, fabulous. 

"The passages to which it refers, are however in part 
from apocryphal or fictitious works," — Lewii: Early 
Horn. Hit., ch. Liu, $ 2, voL i., p. 

B. As substantive : One of the fourteen 
books named under Apocrypha, B., 1. 1., or 
any literary production of similar pretensions 
and character. 

"Nicephorus and Anastasius . . . upon this only 
account (as Usher thinks), because they were Inter- 
polated and corrupted, did rank these epistles in the 
number of apocryphal!."— Banmer : View of Antiquity, 
p. 419. 

a-poc -ry-phal-ist,5. [Eng. apocryphal; -ist. ] 
An admirer of the Apocrypha, a defender of 
the Apocrypha. (Penny Cyclop.) 

a-poc -ry-p hal-ly , adv. [Eng. apocryphal; 
’ -ly. ] With doubtful authority or authenticity ; 
mythically. (Johnson.) 

a^poc -ry-pLal ness, s. [Eng. apocryphal ; 

* -ness.] The quality of being of doubtful au- 
thority, if not eveu indisputably fabulous. 

t a-poc'-ry-pllic-al, a, [Eng. apocrypMa) 
-teal.] The same aa Apocrypha!,. 

a-poc’-ry-phy, v.t. [Lat. apocryphus, andjlo 

* used as pass, of facio = to make.] To render 
doubtful. (Davies : Poper Persecutors, p. SO.) 

ap-o-§y-na'- 9 e- 00 , s. pi. [Apocynum.] An 
order of plants.the English Dog-banea. Lindley 
places them under his Gentiaaal alliance, and 
the Asclepiadacese, or Asclepiada, under hia 
Solanal one, thus separating two orders which 


in nature are closely akin. Both have mono- 
petaloua corollas, with five stameus, the fruit 
in follicles, and the juice milky ; hut they 
differ in the details of the sexual apparatus. 
In 1846, Lindley estimated the known species 
of Apocjmacese at 566, since increased to 
about 600. Of 100 known genera only one. 
Vinca, occurs in Britain ; the rest inhahit 
warmer countries than ours. 

a-pof'-y-num, s. [In Fr. apocin; Sp. & 
ltal apocino; Gr. drrdicvpop (apokuno n), a 
plant, Cynanthus erect us : d7n> (apo) = from, 
and kvuiv ( kuon ) = dog. Literally, from dog, 

or dog away ; meaning, from which dogs must 
be kept away, since it is poisonous to them.] 
Dog’s-bane. A genua of plants, the typical one 



APOCYNUM ANDROS jEMIFOLI CM. 

L Flower and Iwives. 2. Flower (twice its natural 

size); showing how the fly is held hy ite feeler to 

the stameus of the flower. 

of the family Apocynace® . The 6pecies are not 
very beautiful. The North American Indiana 
use the fibres of the bark of A. cannabinvm 
and hypericifolium as a substitute for those of 
hemp in manufacturing cordage, linen cloth, 
&c. A. androscemifolium is the Fly-trap of 
North America. [Fly-trap.] 

Sp'-^od-a, s. pi. [Gr. aTroSa (apoda), neut pL 
of dwov? (apous), genit. djrodo? (apodos) = with- 
out feet] 

* 1. Zool. : Aristotle's third section of Zoo- 
toka, or air-brea tiling vivipara. It included 
the Whales, which the Stagirite, with remark- 
able scientific accuracy, ranked with the 
warm-blooded quadrupeds. (SeeOtcen; Classif. 
of the Mammalia, 1859, p. 2.) 

2. The second order of the class Amphibia, 
or Batrachia. The body is like that of an 
earthworm, and is quite destitute of feet. 
The order contains but one family, the Caeci- 
liadse (q.v.). 

3. According to Professor Muller, a group 
of fishes belonging to the sub-order Physosto- 
mata. It is so called because the ventral fina 
are wanting. It contains three families, the 
Mureenidse, or Eels, the Gymnotid®, and the 
Symbranchidse. 

t ap-6-dac-ryt’-ic, * ap-o-d&c rys- 
tick, s. [Gr. aTroSaxpuTiKos (apcdakrutikos) = 
calling forth tears ; aTrofiaxpvw (apedakruo) = 
to shed many tears : awo (apo), intensive, and 
6a*puo) (dakruo) = to weep ; Sa*pv ( dakrv ), or 
6d#cpvop (dakruon) — a tear.] 

Pharmacy: A medicine tending to produce 
teara. 

" Apodacryttickt (Gr.). Medicines ta&t provoke 
tears." — Glosiog. Jfova, 2nd ed. 

ap -od-ad, cu ks. [Apoda.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Gen. : Without feet 

2. Ichthy. : Without ventral fins. 

B. As substantive : Used specially in the 
second and third senses given under Apooa 
(q.v.). 

Plural: The English equivalent for Apoda 
(q.v.). 

&p-od-an, * Sp-od on, s. [Eng. apode; 
-an.] An animal destitute (a) of feet, or (b) 
of ventral fins. [Apooa.] 

t &p'-ode, s. [Apooa.) The same as Apodal 
(q.v.). 

ap'-od-e^, s. pi. [Gr. JrroSes (apodes), tha pL 
of qttovs (apous), genit. ajrodos (apodos) 
without feet.] 

1. Gen. : Animals without feet. 
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* 2. Spec . ; Linnaeus's first order of Fishes. 
He placed under it the genera destitute of 
ventral fins. The assemblage was not wholly 
a natural ous. 

&p-o-dic'-tic, * 3p-o-dic'-tick, ap-o- 
drc'-tic-al, a. [Lat. apodicticus ; Gr. otto- 
SetKTitcos (fipode ikt ikos ), arroSttKwpi ( apodeik - 
mmi) = to point away from, ... to demon- 
strate : Atto (apo) = from, or intensive; and 
SetKWpt ( deiknumi ) = to bring to light, . . . 
toshow, . . . to prove. Or diro (apo), and 5«tx- 
tiko« (deiktikos) = able to show.] Demonstra- 
tive ; capable of being established on demon- 
strative evidence. (The term was introduced 
by Aristotle, and has been used in modern 
times by Kant and others.) 

" The argumentation is from a similitude, therefore 
oot apodictick, or of evident demonstration.”— Robin- 
ton : Eudoxa , p. 28. 

" Holding an apodictical knowledge and an assured 
knowledge of it; verily, to persuade their apprehen- 
sions otherwise were to make an Euclid believe that 
there were more than one centre in a circle .” — Brovcne : 
Vulgar Errour*. 

&p-d dic'-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. apodictical; 
■ly,] With complete mathematical demon- 
stration ; irrefragably. 

"Mr. Mede’s synchronisms are apodictically true 
to any one that has but a competency of wit and 
patience to pursue them."— Dr. U. More : Myrt. ofGodl., 
p. 175. 

a-pod - 1 -dge, s. pi [Apua.] A family of 

* Eutoinostraeans of the order Phyllopoda. 
The typical genus is Apus. 

&P-o-di-ox'-is t $. [Gr. drro6id>»ra> ( apodioko ), 
fut. iTrofiiw^ai ( apodiozomai ) = to chase 
away : dno ( apo ) = from, away ; fiiwicw ( dioko ) 
= to make to run, to pursue. ] 

Rhet. : A figure in which a particular argu- 
ment is rejected with indignation. ( Glossog , 
Nova , 2nd ed.) 

&p-o-dix'-is, s. [Latin ; from Gr. <Uo5ei£i9 
(apodeixis) = a showing forth, , . . demon- 
stration ; anoStlKwpu. ( apodeiknmni ) = to show 
forth.) [Apodictic.] Demonstration; the 
establishment of a proposition on absolutely 
irrefragable evidence. (Johnson.) 

* ap'-od^m, s. [Apodan ] 
Sp-o-dog'-yn-ous, <*■ [Gr. a, priv.; ttou? 

(perns) = a foot ; aud yvvfj (gune) — woman.] 

Bot. : A name given by Richard to disks 
which do not adhere to the base of an ovary. 

ap-od -o-sis, s, [Lat. apodosis ; Gr. dtrofioais 
(apodosis) = a giving back . . . In Gram. 

(see def.); Gr. dn-6 (apo) = from, and 66<n? 
(dosis) =a giviug ; from fiifioiju.) 

Gram . : The chief clause in a conditioual 
sentence, that intimating the consequence 
which will ensue if the condition expressed in 
the subordinate clause which preceded it, 
called the protasis, be realised. In the sen- 
tence, “ If ya shall ask anything in my name, I 
will do it" (John xiv. 14), the protasis is, “ If 
ye shall ask anything in my name," and the 
apodosts, “ l will do it.” Some grammarians 
extend the terms protasis and apodosis to ante- 
cedent and consequent clauses, even when 
the sentences to which they belong are not 
conditional 

. . It Is observed by Jasnis tbat the Apostle 
bus put only two members of the comparison, when 
there should properly have been four, omitting one in 
the protart* and another iu the apodotit."— Bloom- 
field : Greek Test. (1811) ; Comment on Bom. vi. 4. 

ip-O-dy-tor'-i um, s. [Lat. opoditerinm 
Gr. oTroSvTjjpiov (apodutcrion ) ; from AttoSuw 
(opoduo) = to strip off : ano (apo), priv.. aud 
Sum ( duo) = to get into, to put on.] 

1. Classical antiquity: A room where one 
at ripped hefore going into the bath. 

2. Now : Any room used for the purposes of 
robing and unrobing. 

&P -o-gee, * ^p -o-gc-um, * &p o-gse- 
um, * ftp'-o-ge-dn. * Sp-o-gce -on, s. 

[In Kr. apogh; Sp., Port., & ltal. apngeo . 
Apoqcum and apogieu m are properly the neut. 
of idj, apogaxis, and apogeon and apogcron are 
Latinised from the Or. * iTroyaiov (apogaion), 
neut. of adj. diroyaios (ano^ntos), also arroyeio? 
(dpogeios), and dmiyeo? (apogens) = from land, 
or the earth ; (Astron., in apogee : see def.) : 
dw6 (apo) = from, and ydioc (paios) = on land ; 
yata ( gaia ) = land : from ytj (ge) = land, also 
the earth.) 

1. Asfron. .* The point in the orbit of any 
planet at which it is the greatest distance from 


the earth. When a corresponding term was 
introduced by the ancients, they proceeded 
on the supposition that the earth was the 
centre of the solar system, aud therefore 
measured from it. The sun, therefore, was 
at a certain time said to be in apogee. The 
term is still used, but in general it is more 
correctly stated, not that the sun is in apogee, 
but that the earth is in aphelion [Aphelion] ; 
in other words, measurement is made from 
the sun as tbe centre, not from tho earth. 
The moon, again, beiug the satellite of the 
earth, is appropriately said to be at a certain 
time in apogee. The lunar apogee circulates 
in about niuB and a half years. 

” It 1 b yet not Agreed in what time, precisely, the 
a pogeum absolve th one degree.”— Brottme : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

** . . . w hile on the other hand the sun is most 
remote (in apogee, or the earth in Its aphelion).’’ — 
Eericltel : Art r on., § 368a. See also H 406 and 687. 

2. Fig. : As high above one, or as far from 
a person or thing as it is possible to be. 

" Thy sin Is In his apogceon placed ; 

And when it movetb next must need* descend." 

Fairfax. 

ap-O-geu'-SIS, S. [Gr. aTroyeuo-is (apogeusis ) ; 
from anoyevopai (apogeuomai) = to take a taste 
of anything : a7ro (apo) — from, and yeuu> 

(geuo) = to give a taste of. Or dno (apo) = 
from, and yeuo-i? (geusis) = the sense of taste ; 
from yruu> (r/euo).] The same as Aoeustia 
( q.v.). (Parr.) 

ap og-gi-a-tu -ra, ap-o gx a tu ra, s. 

[Apfoggiatura.J 

&p'-6-gdn, s. [Gr. anuyuv (apogon) = beard- 
less ; a, priv., and no>yu>v (pogon) = beard.] A 
genus of spiny-finned fishes of the Percida 2 , 
or Perch family. A Mediterranean species 
is called A. rex viuUorum = the king of the 
mullets. It is red, with a black spot on each 
side of the tail. It ia three inches long. 
Another species ie the A. fasciatus, or Handed 
Mullet, of the Feejee Islands. 

£,p'-d-graph, s. [Lat. apographon ; Gr. d™- 
ypafyov ( apographon ) = a copy ; from anoypd<j>u> 
(apographo) = to write off, to copy; dno (opo) 
= from, and ypd<f>w (grapho) — to write.] A 
transcript ; a copy. (Blount.) 

* ap-tfg'-ra^phal, a. [Eng. apograph ; -al.\ 
Pertaining to an apograph. 

*' Parallel places— nowhere else extant but in these 
apocryphal apogrophal pieces, either as citations out 
of, or allusions to, them.”— Dr. Lee : Distort. Theol. 
(1752). vol. L, p. 104. 

t «tp'-o-jove, s. [Gr. otto (apo) = from, and 
Eng. Jove = Jupiter ; from Lat, Jovis, genit. 
of Jupiter.] 

Astron. : Tlie point in tlie orbit of any one 
nf Jupiter's satellites at which it is as far from 
the planet as it can go. A word framed on 
the model of Apogee & Aphelion (q.v.) It is 
opposed to Perijove, 

a-pd-lar, s. [Gr. a, priv., and Eng. polar.] 
Not polar. 

Anat. : Pertaining to nerve-cells which send 
out no fibre. Kolliker at first maintained their 
existence, but afterwards thought they might 
be unipolar cells, with tlie issuing fibre in 
some way hidden from view. 

"Some writers still insist upon the existence of 
* apolar ' and ’unipolar’ nerve-cells in many parts 
of the nervous system, although the results of obser- 
vation positively prove the existence of two fibres in 
the c»so of cells which had previously been regarded 
as unipolar aud apolar."— Beale : Bioplasm (1672), 5 243. 

’’See also my paper on the structure of the so-called 
Apolar, Unipolar, ami Bipolar Nerve Cells. Phil., 
Tran*., ms.—lbid., § 273. 

* £,p’-d-lep-sy, * ap-o-lep -sis, s. [Gr. 
an-dArji^t? (apolepsis) — (1 ) a taking baok, a re- 
covery ; (2) an intercepting, a cutting off ; 
from nTroAa/i/Sdvio (apolambano) — fut. drro- 
\q\fjopat (apolfpsomai) = to bike or receive 
from; otto (npo)= from, and \appdvu> (lam- 
bano) = to take. Or diro (apo) = from, and 
Aiji/a? (lepsis) = a taking hold ; from AaM.0avu> 
(Zambano).] 

Old Med . : An obstruction of the blood ; a 
retention or suppression of urine or any other 
natural evacuation. (Parr, dtc.) 

" Apotepty (Gr.). The Interception of blood and 
animal spirits.’ — Glouog. Sov., 2nd ed. 

A-pol-lm-a r-I-an, a. [Lat. Apollinaris = 

* pertaining to Apollo.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with Apollo. 

Apolllnarian games. Certain games 
instituted among the Romans in the year 212 


B.C., after tbe battle of Cannae, and celebrated 
by means of scenic representation, 

A-pol-lin-a'r i-an§, A pol lin-a r-ists, 

s. pi. [From Apollinaris tbe Younger, Bishop 
of Laodicea in the latter part of tbe fourth 
century.] Tlie followers of the Apollinaris 
mentioned above, wbo contended for tha 
divinity of Christ against the Arians, but 
taught tbat Christ assumed only a human 
body endowed with a sentient, but not ati 
intellectual, soul. He believed that the divine 
nature in Christ supplied the place of a 
rational human sou). His views seem to 
have tended in the direction of those after- 
wards held by Eutychcs. They were con* 
demned by tlie Council of Constantinople in 
A.D. 381. 

A-pol-lo, s. [Lat. Apollo ; Gr. 'AttoAAwi/ ( Apol * 
’ Ion).] 

Classic Myth . : The god of poetry, music, 
medicine, archery, and augury. He is usually 
represented as a handsome young man, beard- 
less, and with long hair on his head, which, 
moreover, is crowned with laurel, and sur- 
rounded by rays of light. In liis right hand 
he bears a bow and arrows, and in liis left a 
harp, 

” And all Apollo' t animating firs." 

Thornton : The Seasons ; Winter. 

The Apollo Belve- 
dere : A celebrated 
statue of Apollo, so 
called from having 
been placed in tbe 
Belvedere of the 
Vatican by Pope 
Julius II. It was 
found in the ruins 
of ancient Antium, 
now Capo d‘Amo, 
about the end of 
the fifteenth or the 
beginning of tbe 
sixteenth century, 
and was sculptured 
probably about the 
time of Nero. Byron 
gives a beautiful 
description of this 
famous statue in 
Childe Harold, iv, THE Apollo belvedere. 
141-163. 

A-pol-lon-l-con, s. [Lat. Apollo ; Gr. ’ArroA- 
A u>i' (Apollon), the god of music, Ac. ; Gr. 
suffix -lkov (ikon) = Eng. -icon.] The name 
given by Messrs. Flight A Robson, of St. Mar- 
tin's Lane, to a very powerful chamber-organ, 
exhibited by them in 1817, and giving the 
combined effect of a complete orchestra. It 
was so constructed that it might be self- 
acting, or might be played upon in the usual 
manner by means of keys. 

A-pdl’-ly-on, s. k a. [Gr. ’AttoAAiW (Apol- 
luon), the pr. par. of dn-dAAv/ii (apollumi), or 
d7roAAvu (apolluo) = to destroy utterly.] 

A. As substantive: Destroyer. The Greek 
name applied in Rev, ix. 11 to the “angel of 
the bottomless pit,” called in Hebrew Abad- 
don (q.v.). Banyan introduces it into the 
Pilgrim’s Progress a9 the name of a fiend. 

B, As adjective : Destructive. 

” But he [K»mt] had no instincts of creation or res- 
toration within his ApoUyon mind.’’— De Quinceyt 
Work* (ed. 1863), vol. li., p. 68. 

A-pol-ly-on-ist, s. [Eng., Ac., ApoUyon; 
-ist. ] One who follows or is subject to ApoUyon. 
Spec. , the “ locusts ** of Rev. ix. 

’’The Locusts or Apolluonistt.” — Phinea* Fletcher: 
Poem* (ed. Grosiirt), ii. 63—107. 

a-pol-o-get'-ic, * a-pol-d-get'-lck, 
a-pol-o-gct'-ic-al, a. [Fr. apoiogetique ; 
Port. A ltal. apologetico ; Lat. apologet icus ; 
Gr. djroAoyr/TiKds (apologctikos) = fit for a 
defence.) 

t I. Spoken or written in defence of a per- 
son, a faith, an opinion, Ac., and not intended 
to imply the smaUest admission of error. 
[Apolooetics.] 

’’ With the advance of theology, general Apologetic* 
tends to disappear, aud in its stead comes an apologetic 
introduction Justifying each of the fundamental doc- 
trines of dogmatics." — Ency. Brit., 7th ed., ii 188. 

2. Acknowledging slight error which, passed 
over in silence, might give just offence. 

"... speak in a sulidued and apologetic tone.”— 
Macaulay ■ flUt. Eng., cii. xvlii. 

’* 1 design to publish an essay, the greater part of 
which is apologetical, for one sort of chyimsta." — Boyl& 
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a-pdl-o-get'-Ic-al ly, adr. [Eng. apolooeti- 
cal ; - ly.) In apologetical language, in an 
apologetical tone ; by way of apology. 

** . V-a-* been apclog&icaUy explained by the 

supposition . — Stratus , L\fe of Jcnu ted. 1M6J, 

vol. li., j 67, p. 82. 

a-pel-o-get -Ics, s. [In Ger. apologctik.) 
[Apologetic.) The department of theology 
which treats of the establishment of the evi- 
dences and defence of the doctrines of a faith. 

Christian apologtti.es , generally called simply 
Apologetics, treats of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and seeks to establish the truth of the 
Bible and the doctrines edoced from it. 

^ North (Examen, p. S05) nses the rare 
singular form apologetic . 

&P~ o log -io-al, a. [Eng. apolog(w); -ical.) 
Of the nature of an apologue. (A darns : 

Works , li. 166.) 

a-pol-6-gi se. [Apologize.] 

a-pol -o-gist, &- [In Ft. o pologiste ; Sp. A 

* Fort, apoiocrista.] One who defends a faith, 
an institution, a practice, a deed. Ac. epee., 
one who defeads Christianity, or the character 
and proceedings of its professors. (Coivper: 
Expostulation.) 

a-pol -o-gize, a-pol-o-gi'se, v.t, & i. [Gr. 
a 7roAoy t^op. at (apologizomai) = to reckon up, to 
give an account.] 

* L Transitive : To defend. 

II* Intransitive: To make an acknowledg- 
ment of a greater or smaller amount of error 
(generally the latter), as a moderate atonement 
for an injury done one. (If is sometimes fol- 
lowed by /or, and an obj. case.) 

"To apologise especially /or hi* insolent language to 
Gardiner. * — f rond* : Hut. Eng., -roL in., ch. xviL, p. 7i» 

•[ Sometimes a person apologises for a deed 
requiring far graver treatment. 

. . to apologur tor a judicial murder!”— Ala- 
caul ay : Hist. Eng., cb. xjy. 

a-pol -o-gi-zer, a-pol -o-gi-ser, s. [Eng 
apologize, apologise ; -er.) One who defends a 
person, a faith, an institution, Ac.; an apolo- 
gist. 

*' Hi* apologucrt labour to free him : laying the 
fault of the errors fathered upon him unto the charge 
of otbera."— Hanmer View of Antiquity, p 28S. 

ap -ol-6 gne.s [In Ger apolog ; Fr. apologue ; 

Sp., Port., & Ital. apolngo ; Lat. apologus ; 
from Gr. iroAovos (apolopos) = (1) a long story, 
a tale ; (2) a fable, like Ausop’s ; (3) an account : 
Gr. oro (opo) — from, and Auyos (k>0os) = . . . 
discourse ; meaning that aa apologue is a dis- 
course drawn from (a fable).] A fable designed 
to convey to, and impress upon, the mind some 
moral truth. It resembles a parable, but 
differs in this respect, that, whereas the event 
narrated in the parable is within the limits 
of probability, and might have happened, if 
indeed it has not actually done so, the apo- 
logue is bound by no such restraints ; it can 
draw for its speakers and actors on the brute 
creation, or evea on inanimate nature. The 
prodigal son (Luke iv. 11 — 32) and the ewe 
lamb (2 Sam. xii. 3—14) are properly parables ; 
whilst the story of the trees electing a king 
(Jndg. ix. 7 — 20) is an apologue. 

The Senate bavmg decided in favour of a concilia- 
tory course, sent Menenius Agrippa w their envoy to 
the seceders. who addresses to them the celebrated 
o pologue of tbe Belly and the Limb*. ” — ievu Early 
Rom. Hut., ch. in., pt. 1-, § 16. 

♦ ap -61-6-guer, + ap -6l-o-ger, s. [Eng. 
apologue ; -er. ] One who ntters apologues. 

*' A mouse, aaith an apologrr japolognerl war brought 
up in a chest, there fed with fragment* of bread and 
cheese ." — Burton A not. of At el., p. SS8. 

Why may not a sober apologcr [apolopuer] be ]*r- 
mitted, wbo bring* bi* burthen to cool the conflagra- 
tion* of fiery wit * !" — Waterhous Apology for Learn- 
ing. Ac. <16*3J. p. 256. 

a-pol -o-gy, * a-pol-d-gie, s. [In Ft. 

apologic ; Sp., Port., Ital, A Lat apologia; 
Gr. owoAcryi'a (apologia) = a defence, a sp*ee<h 
in defence ; d-rro (a;*>) = from, and Ad-yog (logo*) 
— a word, language, . . . discourse ; Aeyw 

(lego) = ... to speak.] 

t L The act of making a defence against an 
accusation ; vindication, without its being 
implied that in this there is anything hollow 
or unsatisfactory ; also the defence made. 

^ Used specially of the defence of Chris- 
tianity and its professors, against opponents 
and calumniators, made by several of the early 
Fathers. Thus, Jnstin Martyr wrote two 
•’Apologies’* — one about A.D. 160, and the 


other after 360; Athenagoras one in 177, and 
Tertullian in 19S ; as did Melito, Quadratus. 
Miltiades, Aristides, and Tatian in the same 
century. Many works of a similar character 
were subsequently published, though not 
always, or even generally, under the same 
title.* Various modern writers have used the 
term Apology in the old sense : thus. Bishop 
Richard Watson was author of an " Apology 
for Christianity," and an “ Apology for tbe 
Bible.” So also the department of theology 
once generally termed “ Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ” is now technically denominated Apo- 
logetics (q.v.). 

“Wtluve, among other works of bi* [Justm Mar- 
tyr's! two Apolcgtes for the Christian *.” — JUothnm : 
Church Hist., Cent i., p<t. it, ch. it. $ h. 

2. An admission of a fault ; generally one 
of no great magnitude, for which this slight 
humiliation is held sufficient to atone, fcorne- 
tiines it is so small that the apology for it 
approaches a full vindication, and sometimes, 
as in cases of libel, so grave that, even when 
the apology is accepted, the whole expenses 
of the trial Vt-law are cast on the person who 
acknowledges himself to have erred. 

^ Crabb considers that “ there is always 
some imperfection, supposed or real, which 
gives rise to an apology ; ’’ that ’* a defence pre- 
supposes a consciousness of innocence more 
or less that “ a justification is founded on 
the conviction not only of entire innocence, 
but of strict propriety that “ cxculj>atiou 
rests on the conviction of innocence with 
regard to the fact. " “ Excuse and pica are not 
grounded on any idea of innocence ; they are 
rather appeals for favour resting on some 
collateral circumstance which serves to ex- 
tenuate : a plea is frequently an idle or un- 
founded excuse, a frivolous attempt to lessen 
displeasure." He adds that “ Excuse and plea, 
which are mostly employed in an unfavourable 
sense, axe to opology, defence, and exculpation, 
as the means to an end ; an apology is lame 
when, instead of an honest confession of an 
unintentional error, an idle attempt is made 
at justification ; a defence is poor when it does 
not contain sufficient to invalidate the charge : 
a justification is nagatory when it applies to 
conduct altogether wrong ; an excuse or a pica 
is frivolous or idle, which turns upon some 
falsehood, misrepresentation, or irrelevant 
point.” (Cralb ; Eng. Synonyms.) 

ap-o me-com e-ter, s. [Apomeoometbt.] 
An instrument for measuring objects at a 
distance. 

aj>-6 me -com -et-ry, s. IGr dr© (opo) — 
from ; p.»j<eog (mefcos) = length, and perptw 
(metreo) = to measure ; ^crpor (metron) = a 
measure.] The measuring or measurement of 
objects at a distance. ( Dychc .) 

ap o mor -phine, s. [Gr. ar-o (opo) — from, 
and Eng. morphine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C17H17NO0. An organic base ob- 
tained by heating morphine or codeine in a 
sealed tube to 350°, with excess of HCL Apo- 
morphine is soluhle in alcohol and ether, and 
is precipitated by canstic potash and am- 
monia. It gives a dark-violet liquid with 
FoCle- It is an emetic, in small doses. 

* ap-dn e, prep. [ U pon.] 

ap-6-ne-cro -sis, s. [Gr. knout ( opo- 

ndtrosis) — a becoming quite dead : anovtKpow 
(aponclcroo) — t<o kill utterly, especially by 
cold : aro (apo) = from, and* *>f«c pdu> (nckroo) 
— to kill : i-ccpos (Tiekros), 6. = a dead body, 
adj. = dead.] 

Med. : Complete death. 

ap-o-neur-og-ra-phy, s. [Gr. a irovcO puns 
(aponeurosis), and yptubt) (graph!) = a delinea- 
tion, ... a description.] [APOKEmosis.] 
Med. : The department of medical science 
which treats of aponeurosis 

ap-d-neiir-6 -sis, ap-6-neii r-6-sy, s. [In 

Ft. A Port, aponevrose ; Gr. airoi’et'-pwo-is (apo- 
nev.ro sis) — the end of muscle, where it be- 
comes tendon (Galen) ; airoi-fvpouj (avonevroo) 
= to change into a tendon : ano (apo) — from, 
and vevpoui (ncuroo) = to strain the sinews ; 
rcvpoi- (neuron) — a sinew, a tendon.] The 
expansion of a tendon into a membrane, 
lamina, or fascia. Aponeuroses occur in con- 
nection with the voluntary muscles. 

- . . Attached by theix extremities, throucb tbe 

medium of tendon, aponcurorit, or eotme iorm of tbe 
fibrous tiMue “ — Todd A Bowman Physiol. Anar., 
vo-L i.. p. ISO. 


ap-o-neiir-ot-ic, a. [In Fr. ; 

Port, cponcvrotico.) [Aponeurosis.] Per- 
taining to aponeurosis. 

-Aponeurotic teudonous ex pxmdon *. Todd A fete- 
raan . Physiol. A not., TL 

ap-o-neiir-ot-om-y, s. [Gr. (1) ano (apo) 
— from ; (2) i-rcporop-os (neurotomos) = cutting 
sinews ; i*evpoTi ope« (neurotomco) = to cut the 
sinews ; rri-por (•neuron) — a sinew, and Tep.ru* 
(temno) = to cut.] The dissection of an apo- 
neurosis (q.v.). 

ap-on-6-ge -ton, s. [In Ft. eponoget. An 
incomplete anagram of the word PoTOiL*.GETO>? 
(q.v.lj A plant belonging to the order Naia- 
dacete, or Naiads. The species are aquatics, 
ornamental in an aquarium. In India the 
tuberous roots of A. monostachyon. or simple- 
spiked Aponogeton, axe eaten by the natives 
like potatoes. 

ap-G pemp -tlC, a. A S. [Gr. d7roTrep7rr<* 
apojtempitos) = sent forth, dismissed; an ontpnw 
(ajtoiiempo) =■ to send off, to dismiss : <iro 
(apo) — from, and nepnut (pempo) = to send.] 

A. As adjective : 

Classic Poetry: Pertaining to a hymn ad- 
dressed to a stranger on his departure from a 
place to his own country, or to the gods when 
they were fabled to be about to return to their 
habitation. 

B, As substantia: A hymn used on such 
occasions. 

a-poph -a -sis, s. [In Fr. apophase ; Gr. a tro- 
<j>acrtf (apophasis) — a denial, a negation ; dn>- 
4>r}pL (apophemi) = (1) t o speak out j<lainly ; 
(2) to say no, to deny : and (apo) = from, and 
4>r)pi (phemi) = to declare.] 

Khct. : A figure by which a speaker formally 
declines to take notice of a point, with the 
probable effect of making the imagination of 
his andience so to work on what be has 
ostentatioosly declined to bring forward, as to 
cause them to be more affected by it than if 
he had spoken out plainly. 

ap-o-phleg-mat -ic, a. A *. [Gr. kno (u;x>) 
= from, and $\cypa (phlegma) = (1) flame, (2) 
inflammation, (3) phlegm ; from <tAc-y«o (phleg5) 
= to bum. ] 

A, As adjective : Designed to expel phlegm 
by the nostrils. 

B. As substantive : A medicine designed or 
fitted to canse the flow cf serous or mucous 
humour from the nostrils. Some stimulatives 
have this effect. (Johnson.) 

ap-G-phleg-ma-ti^m, s. I In Ger. apo- 

phlcg-mat'csmos ; Gr a T-otbXeyparLtrpo? (apoph hg- 
Tnatismos) ; aT-cKtikeypanCut (apophlegmatizo) = 
to i>urge away phlegm : «7 t 6 (apo) — from, and 
4>Xeypa (phlegma) — a flame, inflammation, 
phlegm.] A medicine sjieeially designed to 
expel phlegm from the blood. 

“ . . . iLLid *o it i* in apophlrymatitmt mjd p*T- 

panani*. thit draw the rheum aovn by the palate.’ — 
Bacon ; Sat. Hist., Cent. L, § 86. 

ap— ophleg -ma-tiz ant, s. IGr. airtxjkry- 
fi.aTtCw (apophlcgmatvso) = to ex]»el j'TxIegruri-^ 
An apophlegmatic (q.v.X (^wirtcy.) 

ap -o-phthegm, ap-o-thegm (ph and g 

silent), s. [In Ger. cpojihthcpma ; Fr. a;*o- 
phthegnu ; Sp- apotegma ; Port, apophthegma, 
apothegma ; Ital apotegma ; Gr. aro^ftn'^a 
(opoplithegma), ar-ocjBcyyopai (avophthen p07ii.a f ) 
= to sj'e.ak one’s opinioa i»lainly, to utter au 
apophthegm ano (apo) = from, and tyQeyyopAu 
(phthenpomai) = to utter a sound, to speak 
out. Or Gr. arx* (07*0) = from, and fyQeypa 
(phthcgma)= a voice, from 69cyyopat (phthen- 
pomai). j A terse i*ointed saying ; a maxim 
exj>ressed in few but weighty words ; a brief 
pithy remark uttered by a distinguished cha- 
racter, or on a notable occasion. 

** Bo in bi* book, A pophxhcgms, which he col- 

leriod, we see that he erLoemed it more honour to 
make hituBfelf but a pair of table*, to take the wise and 
pithy word* of other*, than to have every word of hi* 
own to be made an apox>hthrgm, or an oracle, a* vain 
princes, by custom of flattery, pretend to do. "^Baoon : 
Adv. qf Learning, bk. i. 

ap-6-phtheg-mat-lc, ap-6-theg mat - 
ic, ap-G-phtheg-mat-ic-al, ap g- 
theg-mat -ic-al (j>h A g silent), a [Gr. 
dTro<t#>ey^aTt*c6s (ajiophtkcgjnofikos).] Senten- 
tious. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fa.il, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey = a_ qu = kw. 


apophthegmatist— apostasiaceae 


2:1 


ap-6-phtheg -ma-tist, ap-6-theg -ma- 
tiSt, * [Gr. ax-o^rytiaro? (a\<sphO*>gmat'Ji) t 
gemt of a.Txxi>6cjt±a (apophthegma), and Eng. 
snff. -taf.] One who collects or composes 
apophthegms. 

&p-6phtheg-ma-tize (j* sflentX ap-o- 
theg ma-tize, r.i. [Formed like Apo- 
PHTHECMATrsT «q.v.). bn; with Eng. s n5r 
-ice = to make.] To utter apophthegms. 

&p-6ph y-ge, ap-oph -y-gy, x [In Ital 
0}<dgi ; Lat. opophygcs; Gr. a-o6vyrj (apo- 
jhuge) — (1) an escap-e or place of refnge ; (2) 
ArcA. (see def.) ; airo6«vyw (apophcupd) — v 
flee from : &?o (aj»o)==: from, and 6<‘i r yw> (phevgo) 
— to flee. Or az-6 (apo) — from, and 
( j'hug i) — flight, escape.] 

ArcK: The small curve at the top of a column 
by which its shaft joins its capital. It is 
sometimes called the 
spring of the column. 

Originally it was 
the ring which 
bound the extremi- 
ties of woodeu 
pillars to keep them 
from splitting, imi- 
tated in stone- work. 

The same name is 
given to the corre- 
sponding concavity 
connecting the hot- 
tom of a pillar with 
the fillet at its base. 

" A pvpAype ui ftreiutecTTire ;«* that pxrt A & column 
it seems to fly oat o i its base, hke thr prices? of 
ft hone tn * mxa s ’«v. iod becras to siMX<x uj s-ard^. - — 
Gloaog. .Voea, ind ed 

Sp-dph'-yl-lltC, s. [In Ger. apopkyUil ; Gr. 
(I) axv (apo) = from : ('!) 6vAA or (phullon) — a 
leaf ; and (3) sufL -ite (.Mi*.) (q.v.). Apophy- 
lite was so called by Hauy from the tendency 
to exfoliate.] A tetragonal mineral, called 
also Icbtbyophthalmite, classed by Dana as 
the type of an Apophyllite group "of Unisili- 
cates. The hardness is 4 o to 5 ; the sp. gr. 
2*3 to 2‘4 ; the lustre of the face of the crystal 
terminating the low prism, pearly ; that of 
the sides, vitreous. Colour : white or grayish ; 
Occasionally with greenish, yellowish, rose-red, 
or flesh -red tint. It is generally transparent , 
is brittle, and has feeble double refraction. 
It is a “ hydrated calceo-potassic silicate : ,T its 
comj*osition being — silica, 5160 to 52 69; 
lime, 24 71 to 25s<3; potassa, 4 75 to 5 - 7o ; 
water, 15 73 to 16 73; and fluorine, 15 ‘73 to 
16 67. It occurs chiefly in amygdaloid, iho ngh 
occasionally in granite*and gneiss. It is found 
at Ralho, near Edinburgh, and in Fife, Dum- 
barton, and Invemess-shires. It occurs also 
on the continent of Europe ; near Poonah and 
Ahinednoggttr, in India ; in Siberia ; in Xova 
Scotia, and other localities in America ; in 
Austra l ia, and elsewhere. Dana subdivides 
it into Ordinary (1) Oxhaverite : (2) Tesselite ; 
(3) Lea cocy elite ; and places with it also Xylo- 
chlore. 

a poph y-sis, t a- poph y-sy. s. [Gr. 
arod>vcri? (aj<oph*sis) = an offshoot ; anx6i*» 
(o/opAito)= to put forth as an offshoot, (pas- 
sive) to grow : iird (ape) — from, and (*>vu 
(j.hua) = to bring forth.] 

1. A not. : The process of a bone. 

“ ProoestMS of bone b»ve n« m>l ly their own centres of 
Oftviflcxtion. *i>d *nt termed epipbrscs until thev *xe 
tn*Uy Joined to tlx n<«jn ptrt ftfxer »hicb they 
reoeive the n«n t of apopAytr*.* — Todd a Bowman 
PAyrioL A nor., n U6. 

2. Bot. ; A sporangium in mosses, which 
is regularly lengthened. It occurs in most 
species of "the genus Splachnum. (lind.Vv: 
Introd to BoL) 

3. AreA. : The same as Apophtge (q.v.). 

® plane -sis, s . [Gr. d.iroT-Xoj'wKns (apr- 
pitnis's), see def.; anjrAaia*) (ajroy^noo) = 
to make to digress. Or ar-6 (ap j = from, and 
fplanisu)=a making to wander; 
vAojclw (plaaoo). flit. rA.an;<rw (jJancso) — to 
make to wander; vAoj-tj (t 1 *=a wander- 

ing) 

FJiei. : A digression. 

plec -tic, ap-6-plec -tick, a. k &. 

LID Fr. app ectique ; Sp., Port, & ItaL oro- 
pV; r ; Lat. opopkitfiow; Gr. aTnoT-Aijcrti^K 

(o;x>j 71ril- 

A. As adjective : Relating to ar»oplexy. 

b. bftd r.ya from table, u o» yl^rr e 
Le d^mred him of nwi xad 
*4? Bt*. Fn?., ch_ TTijL 


B, As svbstaniive : A person afflicted wrii. 
ajoplexy. 

** Eftfis. the Arftbdek pfcygjriftJL bith left rt wrrrten 
fte I Life it trum Q^nfZoryrxi*, tcii xi oroftir,eQ by 
ft Ut tbit s >0 au'jpioateJu. tL. icAined ibens the 
xzvoQtn. tbcmld buried till ftfter *?r«£.vr-two boTtrs. * 
—Kna.‘c3&uU : 7 jl. 77. 

* ap-6-plec -tic-al, a. [Eng ajoyderfic 

» 

The same as Apoplectic, adj. (q.v.). 

“In ui opoplectioal cue he lc/sx»d eramav&d 
Wo>4 mftking w»y treen the Tentrieks & the Stcani.' 

~~BrrKarj\. 

ap -6- plexed, a. [Old Eng apopltr (Apo- 
plexy) ; -ed.j Affected with aj>oplexy. 

“ . . . But. rare, tbit wauie 
Is ajKfple^d: tax mid r>t*& vould not err.’ 

SAakeep. . Manler. xii. i. 

ap'-o-plex-y, * ap -o-plex-ie, *ap-o- 
plex, s. [Id Fr. opcpScric; iji. a jop'.gia ; 
Itai. opoplusia ; Ger.", Pom, k Lat. avoplada ; 
Gr. as-ox-Axj^ta (opoplixia) — (l) a beinz dis- 
abled in mind, stupor ; (2 ) the bodily disease 
deseTit^ed below ; from drrbxrAxjrro? (apoplZl'l i* ). 
a7ro-rX^<xo-to (opoj>liss6) = to disable in b.*dy 
or mind. Or a=-o (aj^) = from, and 
(pllxis) — a stroke, a blow ; tA^ctcuj {jtlssdj = 
to strike, to smite.] 

L -Vcd. ; A serious malady, comimr on so 
suddenly and so violently that anciently any 
one affected by it was "said to be avCz^itls 
(thunder-struck), or sideratus (planet-struck). 
When a stroke of apoplexy takes place, there 
is a loss of sensation, voluntary motion, and 
intellect or thought, whilst respiration and 
the action of the heart and general vascular 
system still continue. The disease now de- 
scribed is proj-erly called cerebral apoplexy, 
the cerebrum or brain being the part chiefly 
affected. Ancther malady has been called 
not very happily Pulmonary Apyplcxy. It is 
the Pneumo-hemorrhagia of Andral, "and con- 
sists cf an effusion of 1 load into the paren- 
chymatous substance of the lung, like that 
into the substance of the brain "in cerebral 
aj-c plexy. 

" P. EMTr,pA. This apoplcs will, certain, h? Lis * 
Shakcrp . r Henry / r„ jv *_ 

2. Fig. : Anything that dulls the senses and 
jtaralyses action in the frame. 

**P«ftot i* ft Terr apoplexy, ietbftjrr. la tiled, deftf. 
ftksrpy. in . WTt- .bile. — iAvaXcrp : Corioianxu, it. a. 

ap~d pntx is (j> often silent), n [From Gr. 
aTxmiy*, (apopniao) = to choke. Or aini 
(op ), intens. , and (pniris) — strangling, 

smothering ; rvryw ipnipo) — to choke.] " 

Jffo.L : Suffocation. 

ap-or-e -tin, a. [Possibly in> (oyo) = from, 
and pxrrtnj (rhitiiiF) — resin gum.] A resin 
obtained by chemical process from extract of 
rhnborb. 

a-por i-a, ap -6-ry. «- [Lai- apt'ria; Gr. 
aTopta (op^ria) = being 4 * without jiassage," 
involved in difficulty ; apropos (ajoras) — with- 
out passage, diflicnlt : a, priv., and vopo? 
(p?ra?) = means of passing, ... a j«ai±oray.] 

1. FJid. : Perplexity, real ex affected, cn the 
part of a speaker as to what to choose from 
the great abundance of matter lying ready to 
his hand. Specially jerplexity where to begin, 
where to end. what to say, and whs;, tkot^rL 
well worthy of teing stated, to pass by. Ap-oria 
is used also for the real or affected. j:«erplexiTT 
felt by a speaker in coming to a decision oil 
points of difficulty in connection with which 
there are various ways open to choose. The 
following sentence, quoted from Cicero in 
Smith's Bhetorick, is an excellent example cf 
an aporia: — “Thus Cicero says. Whether he 
took them from his fellc w$ more impudently, 
gave them to a harlot more lasciviously, re- 
moved them from the Roman people more 
wickedly, or altered them mere presump- 
tuously, 1 cannot well declare.’ (Smith's 
FJuloricx.) 

2. AfoJ : Restlessness : uneasiness occa- 
sioned by obstructed j«ersj iraxion. or any 
stoppage of the natural secretions. (Purr.) 

* a-por-o-bran-dii-aiis, s. pi [Gr. i, 
priv., (p«orof)=a ]«ore. and £peyvor 

LbraaoAion) = (3) a fin. (2) a gill.] 

Zool , : Latreille’s name for an order cf 
Arachnida (SpidersX characterised by the 
abst-nce of respdratory pores (stigmata) on the 
teviy. 

t ap d ron, ^ ap -6-rime, t [Aporia.) a 
problem difficult of s. lur n. (ITrbs?^. ^c.j 

The Glossx-o. Sot. has the form ap<c»*-,fw. 


ap-or rha -is, s [Gr. airoupais (opyrntxsis) 
= a .-h-U . (ay-c tt'tsju) — lo fferer frem : 

ivo (ape) = from, and (r'tjeZ) = vj fl.w . 
np«oct-eheIls- A genus of gastcrop>odous m:b 
2 uses belonging to the family 'Cerithiads^ 
The A. j€£ y^'icara is found in Bri'aiu. Its 
exp«andod outer lip gives it a j --collar ap»pear- 
anoe. In 1775, Tate estimated the recent 
sf*odes of Aporrhais at four, and the 
cnes doubtfully at alove two hundred, the 
latter ranging from thr I.ias to the Chalk 

” ap-Or-rhCE -a, s. [Gr. axrxippoui (apprrhoia), 
i-oppoi) (ojorr)i/M) — Cl) a Sowing off, a stream ; 
(2) an emanation ; a-roppt w (a porrkjso) = to 
flow from . a-T-o (apo) — from, and u (ra») — 
to Sow.] An emanation ; an effiavrum. 

~ Tbe rtskacm of tbiz be wi<j». a T<» c. r v xo orct 1 >t 

ftUoxucft3 appvrr}*a<xi ; wLich. pks&Lnx from x,Lt cme£- 
f-te T»a.j»un to xte v anud. *Li*d bknr ixicarpvrtr^d 
wjtb tbe particlftt of ti*e BftJve. carry ■tbsm vz xne 
uSacUsd pkrx. " — GtanrUle : Soepvii. 

* a po rt, + a-po rte, s. [Fr. opporisr = to 
carry.] Deponm-nt, carnage. (5cc*fcL) 

" By xinrooa* tid - 

Beseatoy 1 be ceraii k inycbiT iTyne * 

*T yitroirn. 13L 5C, 75 VantiaM.) 

+ ap-6-sep i -din, s. [Gr. ev6 (opo) = from, 
and oTfrebJr (sejedon) — rottenness, decay ; 
(rtfxw (Sep io) = to make rotten.] 

Chm. ; a crystallised substance cbtained 
from impure cheese. It is impure leuone 
(qv.). (ITarte) 

ap-o-si-6 pe -sis, + ap-6-si-op -e-sy. s 

”Lat. ajzctsiop'cru ; Gr. (oponojesit) 

==(l)s becoming silent: (2) see del; c-p- 
owraw (apoeidpac) = lo he silent after sj •eas- 
ing : are (ajx>) — from, and o%*oTai* (riqr<oc)= 
to t*e silent cr stilL Or c.t- 6 (<rpz) = from, 
and trurfn^cri? (sidjicsis)— silence ; from cri^rcu 
(sidpao).] 

FJut : A term used to descnt>e the reticence 
which a speaker occasionally emjdcys fr: m 
delicacy of feeling, from forbearance, from tie 
fear of consequences, if be give trn-eranre to 
all that be thinks, from being overcome iy 
enK ricm. Otr when he designs. It y p retending to 
pass over something, really to call arteni; n 
to it mere forcibly than if be had treated of .1 
formally. From one cf thes< causes a speaker 
will occasionaDy omit p>art of a sentence, as 
our Saviour, under the influence- of etacnon, 
di-es in Luke xix. 42. 

rocb au^tfpete* tenr txagnai in Iwm ■- 
dxrtfcxed bj mtl a r straru: en>t»ucm.* — Bteai njL&d 
Greet Tem. S cte at L Lake xHi. 

ap-6-sit -i-a, aj)-ds -tt-y, x [Gr c-roinr^ 

(apofitia) — distaste fr r food : e.n>£n.n>> (arotri- 
Zof) — having eaten nothing, without appetite • 
ore (ajx<)= from ; crirrs (rira*) = wheat com 
grain. . . . bread.] A kva thing of fool 
\ Apztrltia is in Parr, and ajasiTy in 
Gloss ogr. S:>r. t 2nd ed. 

t ap-6-sit -ic, a. [Gr. anxnTvc©? (opaririiw 

ax-o (arc)=awav from, conn = wheat, 

. . . food.] 

Med. : Taking away ox Qi-mfr ; .ehiT>£ » the 
apt •elite for food. 

ap-6-spas m.t, ap 6- spasm, s. [Gr. 
aiPosrrac-^A (ayoifponwi) = that which is t..-m 
off ; a-TTKT-r^ (apospdc) — to tear or drag 
away • anj (ap:) ~ from, and trrcn^ (spat) — to 
draw out. . . to tear.] The sep«aration cf 
one part from another; a violent irregular 
fracture of a tendon, a ligament. Ac. 

*[ Parr has the form opspasnui, and the 
Gloss. g*. Sot., 2nd ed., ap.tfy<asm. 

a-pos -ta-cy, a [Apostasy.] 

ap-6-stas -t-a, r. [Gr ez-oo~re.er.s opossasis) 
= a standing away frem] IApostasy.] 

Botany : A g-nus cf Orchids, the tyx*e cf the 
A)*ostasiad> (q v ) The anthers are'distin : 
from each other, and the style i? quite free 
frcim the stamina, whereas in ordinary orchids 
these are cxmlined There are two sj<ev>cs 
fr-und in the Eks: Indies. 

ap-6-stas-i-a -ce-® (R. t La:i%\ ap-o- 
stffs -i-ads. a pi [Apostasia.] 

R.*ts> . An order of Endorenvus plants 
K1 nging to the Orchids! Affiance. They 
d ftr frvm Orchidacese propter in having a 
three-celled fruit, with loculi tidal dehiscence, 
and in the -tyle )w;ng alt '•re the r free fr m 
tht stamina for the greater piait of its leugth. 


boil, boy ; pout, jo^rl; cat, celL chorus, c hin , ben^h; go. gem; thin, this; sin. as: expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £. 
-tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -ceous, -cions = shirs, -ble, -die, Ac. = beL dch qn = kw. 
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apostasis— apostle 


They occur io damp woods in the hotter parts 
of India. In 1S47, Lindley estimated the 
known species at five. 

a-pos'-ta-sis, s. [Gr. o.n6trra<n$ (apostasis) = 
a standing away from.] 

* Old Medicine: 

1. A suppurative inflammation, throwing oft 
the peccant humours left by fever or other 
diseases. 

2. Transition from one disease to another. 

a-pos -ta-sy, t a-pos -ta-^y, *a-pos-ta- 
sle, s. [In Ger. & Fr. apostasie ; Sp., Port., 
Ital., & Lat. apostasia ; Gr. a-nocnauia (apos- 
tasio), a later form for anotnatris ( apostasis ) 
= a standing away from— hence, defection, 
revolt; (aphistemi) — to put away 

(in passive, to stand away): otto (apo)= from, 
and iarrip.1 (histemi) = to make to stand. Or 
otto (apo) -- from, and <rrd<n? (stasis) = a 
placing, setting ; from tortyu (ftistemi).] 

A. Ord. Lang. : A defection from real or 
imagined allegiaace. Specially — 

1. Direct rebellion against God or His au- 
thority. 

*' The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, hy dire example, to beware 
Apostasy, hy what befell in heavan 
To those apostates." — if ill on : P. bit. vLL 

2. The abandonment of a religious faith 
which one has previously held, or a church 
with which one has been previously con- 
nected. 

"The canon law defines apostasy to be a wilful de- 
parture from that state of faith which any person h.i* 
professed himself to hold in the Christian church."— 
Aylijfo: Par ergon. 

3. The abandonment of a political party 
witb which one has hitherto acted. 

’•The Lord Advocate was that James Stewart who 
had been so often a Whig and so often a Jacobite that 
it is difficult to keep an account of his apost asies." — 
Macaulay: Bitt. Eng., chap. xxii. 

B. Technically: 

* Med . : It is sometimes used as the render- 
ing of the Greek term apostasis (q.v.). 

a-pos -tate, * &p-o-sta -ta, a. & a. [In 

Gcr. & Fr. apostaf ; Sp., Port., Ital., & Lat. 
apostata. Gr. aTroordrr)* (apostates) = (1) a 
runaway slave, a deserter, a rebel ; (2) see 
below ; a-notmniw (apostateS) — to stand aloof.] 
[Apostatize.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A rebel against the Divine authority ; 
one who has cast off the allegiance which he 
owes to God. 

" High in the midst, exalted as a god. 

The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat." 

Milton ; P.L., bk. vi. 

2. One w’ho abandons the religion which he 
has previously professed, or the church with 
which he has before beea connected. In the 
Church of Rome one is also deemed an 
apostate who, without a legal dispensation, 
quits a religious order which he lias eatered. 

•* And whoso passed that point 
Was apostata in the ordre " 

Piers Plowman, 667-8. (Trench.) 
"The character of Apostate has injured the reputa- 
tion of Juliau."— Gibbon ■ Ded. ctmf Poll, eta. xxiii. 

3. One who similarly abandons his political 
creed or party. 

“If a name be found where it ought not to be. the 
apostate is certain to be reminded in sharp language 
of the promises which he has broken and of the pro- 
fession* which he has belied."— Maeaulay Hist. Eng.. 
chap. xv. 

B. As adjective: Rebel; rebellious. One 
who has cast off the allegiance which be owes 
to God, or has abandoned a faith formerly 
held, ora church, or a political party to which 
be previously adhered. 

" So spake the apostate angel. . . 

Milton: P. L., bk. L 

* a^pos -tate, v.i. [From the substantive. In 
Sp. <k Port. apcstataT ; Ital. apostatare.] To 
apostatise. 

'* Perhaps come of these apostating stars have, 
though themselves true, let their miscarriage make 
me heedful." — Bp. Ball : Occas. Med it. (Bichardson.) 

Sp-os-t&t'-iC-al, a. [Lat. apostaticus; Gr. 
o irocTTaTKcos (apostatikos),] Pertaining or re- 
lating to an apostate. 

"To wear turban ts is an apost atical conformity."— 
Sandys. 

a-pos ta-ti ze, a-pos-ta-tl §e, r.i. [Eng. 
apostate; -ize. In Fr. apostasier ; Fr., Sp., A; 
Port, apostatar ; Lat. apostata (Cypriao) ; Gr. 
aTroaraTcw (apa^fafeo) =. to stand aloof from, 
... to fall off from : atro (apo) = from, and 


tcmjfu (histemi) — to make to stand. Or awo 
(apo) = from, and ot<xt<£w (stafiro), poet, for 
lo-nj/it (Awtami). ] 

1. To rebel against God. [Apostate, $.& a.] 

2. To abandon a faith which one has pre- 
viously held, or desert a church witb which 
one has been formerly connected. 

" Another had oot indeed yet apostatised, hut was 
nearly related to an apostate."— Macau lay : But. 
Eng., chap. ix. 

3. Similarly to abandon a political faith 
which ooe has held, or desert a political party 
with which ooe has acted. 

a-pos-ta-tl -zing, apostatizing, pr. 

par. [Apostatize.] 

&p-os-tax-is, s. [Gr. awooTa^t? (apostiutis) 
= droppings ; a-notna^oj (a postazo), fut. a«w - 
ToL£aj (apostaxo) — to let fall drop by drop : 
otto (apo) = from, aad <rrd£«i> (stazo) = to let 
fall drop by drop. Or a wo (apo), and ordfiy 
(starts) = a dropping ; from ord^w (stazo).] 
Med. : The fall of aoy fluid drop hy drop, as 
blood from the nose. (Parr.) 

* a-pos -tel, s. [Apostle.] 

* ap-o-stem, * dp-6-steme, * S.p -6- 

Stume, s. [Id Ft. a posteme ; Sp., Port., Ital., 
& Lat apostema ; Gr. arotm^pa (a postema) = 
(I) distance, interval, (2) an abscess ; a<j>i<r- 
■nj/ii (aphistemi) — to put away from, to re- 
move : drro (apo) — from, and (histemi) 

= to make to stand.] 

Med. : A large deep-seated abscess ; a swell- 
ing filled with purulent matter. 

"How in apostume in the mesentery breaking, 
causes a consumption in the parts, is apparent."— 
Earvey. 

"With equal propriety we may affirm that ulcers of 
the lungs, or apostemes of the hrain, do happen only 
In the left side! — Browne: Vulgar Err ours. 

“ A joyful casual violence may break 
A dangerous a postern in thy breast." 

Bonne : Progr. of Soul, it 479. 

•T Now corrupted into Impostume (q.v.). 

a-pos-tem-ate, a-pos -tume, r.i. [Eog. 
apostem ; -ata] To become an apostem or 
abscess. (Wiseman: Surgery.) 

a-pos -tem-ate, S. [Apostem ate, v.] An 

* abscess. ( The Widow, iv. 2.) 

a-pos- tem-a -tion, s. [Eng. apostem. ; -ation.] 

* The process of forming an apostem or abscess ; 
the gathering of matter, in a purulent tumour. 

" Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing or curing of 
fevers ; as vomitings, apostemations, salivations, Ac. ‘ 
— Grew. 

a-pos'-temed, a. [Apostem, s.] Corrupted. 

(Gentleman Instructed, 252.) 

£p -08 tem -a -tous, a. [Gr. dTrooTe/iaToy 
(aposteTnatos), genit. of 6.-n6o-rr}fia (aposfema), 
and suff. -ous.] Pertaining to an abscess or 
apostem ; resembliag ao abscess. [Apostem.] 

a pos-ter-i-d r-i, osed as a. & adv. [From 
Lat. a =■ from, aod posteriori, ablative of 
posterior , compar. of pasterns = following after, 
next.] 

Logic (lit. = from that which is after) : An 
argument which reasons backward from effects 
to causes, from observed facts to the law of 
nature which explains them, or in some 
similar way. If one infer, from marks of 
design in nature, that there must be a Designer, 
the argument is one a posteriori. It is opposed 
to the a priori argument, which more ambi- 
tiously attempts to reason out new facta from 
previously ascertained laws of nature, or from 
abstract conceptions. Thongh this latter pro- 
cess will sometimes brilliantly anticipate dis- 
covery, yet it is liable to lead ooe astray ; and 
the immense advance made during the last 
two centuries by physical science has ariseo 
mainly from its resolute adherence to the 
a posteriori method of reasoning. [A Priori, 
Deduction, Induction.] 

t a^pos -tDU t a-pos -till, s. [Fr. apostille = 
(1) a postscript, (2) a recommendation ; Sp. A 
Port, aposfilta.] A postscript. (JTr&star.) 

apostle (a-pos'-el), * a^pos-tel, $. [In 

Sw,, Dan., Dut., & Ger. apastel; FT. ap 6 tre; Sp. 
apostol ; Port. & Ital. apostata; Lat. apostolus ; 
Gr. dn-ooroAos (apostolos) = (1) a messenger, an 
ambassador, au eavoy ; (2) an apostle ; (3) a 
fleet ready for sea ; (4) a merchant vessel ; 
dTrooTf AAw (apostelld) = to send off or away : 
duo (apo) = from, and oreAAw (skWo) = (l) to 
set or place, (2) to send.J 


A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The official designation of twelve or 
(Paul included) of thirteen men, appointed hy 
Jesus as His messengers, deputies, envoys, or 
ambassadors to the world. The Greek word 
aTTooroAo? (apostatas) occurs in a more general 
sense iu various passages of the New Testa- 
ment : as in John xiii. 16, where it is rendered, 
" he that is aeot ; M and io Philipp, ii. 25, and 
2 Cor. viu. 23, where it is translated “ mes- 
senger." Id ao ambiguous passage in Rom. 
(xvi. 7) the English word apostle may possibly 
be used in the same sense : ’* Salute Androoi- 
cus aod Junius my kinsmen, and my fellow- 
prisoners, who are of note among the apostles. " 
Probably, however, the meaning is not “ which 
apostles are of note," but “ who are highly re- 
garded among or by the apostles." Of the 
thirteen, twelve were designed specially for 
the Jews, and the remaining one, the most 
distinguished and successful of the whole, for 
the Gentiles. The twelve seem to have had 
but little culture in their early life ; but Paul 
had the highest education w hich the age could 
afford. Among the special qualifications of 
an apostle, one was that he must have beeu 
an eye and ear witness of the miracles and 
teaching of Christ from the commencement to 
the close of His ministry (John xv. 27 ; Acts L 
21, 22) ; or, at the very least, must have seen 
Him once with the bodily eyes (1 Cor. ix. 1 ; 
xv. 8, 9). Another was, that he must have 
been divinely called to the high office he was 
to fill (ilatt. x. 1 — 42 ; Mark i.16 — 20; ii. 14; 
iii. 14; Luke v. 27; vi. 13; Acts i. 24—26; 
1 Cor. i. 1 ; Gal. i. 1, Ac.). The power of 
working miracles, though not confined to the 
apostles, also went far towards proving apos- 
tleship (see 2 Cor. xii. 12, Ac.). The special 
work of the apostles was to be “ambassadors 
for Christ" (2 Cor. v. 20), and to teach [Gr. 
/io^TjTfwaTe (matheteusate) = make disciples 
of] all nations, baptising them in [Gr. tU { eis ) 
= into] the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. With this commissiou a 
promise was given them of the presence and 
guidance of their Divine Master through all 
succeeding time (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). 

" The a post el Ponle onto the R#mAyns vrriteth . . 

— Chaucer : The Tale of Melibeus. 

"And when it was day. be called unto him his 
dUciples ; and of them he chose twelve, whom also he 
named apostles."— Luke vi. IS. 

2. Fig. : By pre-eminence, Jesus Christ, as 
sent forth on a divine mission by His Heavenly 
Father. 

"... consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profesaioo, Christ Jexus." — Btb. iiL L 

3. A missionary who has laboured with zeal 
and success, like that of the old apostles, to 
convert a kingdom to Christ 

"On account of his vast labours in propagating 
Christianity among the Germans, Boniface has gained 
the title of the Apostle of Germany." — Motheirn : Ch. 
Eist., Cent VIIL, pt L, ch. L, $ 4. 

If Similarly John Elliot has been called the 
“Apostle of the lodiana ;” Judson, “the 
Apostle of Burmah ;" Father Mathew, “the 
Apoatle of Temperance," &c. 

4. Sarcastically ; A preacher or pastor unfit 
for bis office. 


" From such apostles. O ye mitred heads. 

Preserve the church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach and will not learn.” 
Cowper : Task, hk. ii. 

B. Technically: 


1. Church History : 

(a) [Apostou.] 

(5) In the “ Catholic Apostolic,” or Irringite 
Church : The highest of the four ecclesiastical 
grades, the others being Prophets, Evangelists, 
and Pastors. The “Apostles” ordain by the 
imposition of hands, interpret mysteries, and 
exercise discipline. [Catholic.] 

2. Law : The rendering sometimes given oi 
the Latin w’ord Apostolic = letters of dismis- 
sion given to an appellant. They state his 
case, and declare that the record will be trans- 
mitted. (The term is used chiefly in Civil and 
Admiralty law.) (Wharton, dc.) 


Apostles’ Creed. The well known creed 
beginning, “ T believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty," and eodiog with the words “the 
life everlasting. Amen." For many centuries 
it was attributed to the Apostles, but histori- 
cal criticism has shown that it arose some 
time after their age, and probably not all at 
one period. It is found in its present form in 
the works of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, from 
374 to 397. [Creed.] 


apostles’ coats. Coats worn bv per- 
formers at the miracle plays of the Middle 
Ages. (Lee: Gloss.) 


fate, fat, fare t amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce = e ; Se — e. qu — kw. 


apostleship — apotelesmatic 
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apostle spoons. Spoons of gilded silver, 
the handle of each ending in the figure of an 



Apostle. They were the usual present of 
sponsors at baptisms. ( Nares .) 

“ And nil thia for the hope of two apostle spoons, to 
suffer! aud a cup to eat a caudle in I lor that will he 
thy legacy,” — B. Joruon : Bartholomew Fair, L 8. 

(See also Shakesp. : Henry VIII., v. 2.) 

apostleship (a pos -el-ship), s. [Eng. 
apostle; sulfix -ship, la Dut. apostelshap. ] 
The office or dignity of aa apostle. 

“That he may take part of this ministry and apottle- 
thip, from which Jud&a by transgression fell, . . ." 
—Acts i. 25. 

a-pos'-tol-ate, S . [In Fr. apostolat; Sp. & 
Port, apostola/lo ; ltal. apostolato; Lat. aposfo- 
latus = the office of an apostle.] 

1. The office or dignity of au apostle. 

"Himself [St. Paul] and his brethren In the apoi- 
tolate."—Killingbeck: Serm., p. 118. 

2. The office or dignity of the Pope, or, more 
rarely, of an ordioary bishop. 

A-pos -tol-i, s. pi [Lat.= Eng. apostles.] 
Church Hist. : An ascetic sect founded by 
Gerhard Sagarelli, of Parraa, who was after- 
wards burnt in that city in the year 1300. 
They were opposed to the possession of pro- 
perty, and to marriage, but were attended by 
spiritual sisters. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., Cent, 
xiii., pt. ii., ch. v. f § 14.) [Apostolici.] 

&p-6s-tol’-ic, * ap-os-tdl'-ick, * ap-<Ss- 
tol'-ique, a, & s. [In Fr. opostolique ; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. apostolico; Lat. apostolicus ; Gr. 
airoaroAuco? (apostolikas).'] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to the apostles : 
derived directly from the apostles ; agreeable 
to the doctrine or practice of the apostles. 

" He follow'd Paul : his zeal a kindred flame. 

His apostolic charity the same .”— Cotoper : Hope. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Papacy. 
[See Apostolical.] 

Catholic Apostolic Church : The Irvingite 
church. [Catholic.] 

His Apostolic Majesty : A title first conferred 
by Pope Sylvester II. on Duke Stephen of 
Hungary. It was acquired by the ruling 
sovereign of Austria when Hungary became 
autyect to him, and is atill used by the 
Austrian emperor. 

B. As substantive : 

Plural Church Hist. [Apostolici.] 

Apostolic Canons. Eighty-five eccle- 
siastical laws, the compilation of which was 
fraudulently attributed to Clemeot of Rome. 
They were brought together subsequently to 
his time, but give valuable information re- 
garding the discipline of the Greek and other 
Oriental churches in the aecond and third cen- 
turies. ( Mosheim : Ch . Hist., Cent, i., pt. ii,, 
ch. ii., § 19.) 

Apostolic Churches. Churches first 
established by the apostles, specially those of 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 
Afterwards tha term obtained a leas precise 
meaniog. 

Apostolic Clerks. A religious associa- 
tion founded by John Colombinus, a noble- 
man of Siena, and abolished by Clement IX. 
In lt>68. (Mosheim: Ch. Ilist., Cent, xiv., 
pt. ii., ch. ii., § 35.) 

Apostolic Constitutions. Certain 
voluminous directions regarding ecclesiastical 
discipline and worship ; also fraudulently 
attributed to Clement, but which did not ob- 
tain their final form till about the fourth cen- 
tury. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., Cent. L, pt. ii., 
ch. ii., § 19.) 

Apostolic Fathers. Those Christian 
fathers or writers who lived ao early that they 
had opportunities of holding intercourse either 
with tha apostles or their immediate disciples. 
They were Clement of Roma (Clemena Ro- 


man us), Ignatius, Polycarp, Baroabas, and 
Hermas. (Mosheim, : Ch. Hist., Cent, i., pt. 
ii., ch. ii., §§ 20, 21.) 

Apostolic party. A fanatical Roman 
Catholic party which figured in the history 
of Spain from 1819 till 1830, when it became 
merged in the Carlists. 

apostolic sees. Sees said to have been 
founded by the Apostles ; specially Aotioch, 
Ephesus, and Rome. ( Lee : Gloss.) 

apostolic succession. The claim made 
by most episcopally-ordained clergymen and 
bishops that they constitute links in an un- 
broken chain of similarly ordained persons, 
the first of whom were set apart to their sacred 
functions hy the Apostles themselves. Those 
who hold that view most tenaciously generally 
combine with it the opinion that ooly clergy- 
men who are in the line of this spiritual suc- 
cession are entitled to the pastoral office in 
the Christian Church, all others simply usurp- 
ing the functions of the ministry. 

^p-ds-tdl'-ic-al, a. [Eng. apostolic; -al ] 
The same as Apostolic, adj. (q.v.). 

“ They acknowledge not that the Church keeps any 
thing aa apostolical which ia not found in the apostles* 
writings, in what other records soever It be found,**— 
Booker. 

“ The Pope had been requested to give his apostolical 
•auction to an arrangement so important to the peace 
of Europe ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

&p-6s-tol ic-al-l$r, adv. [Eng. apostolical ; 
- ly .] After the manner of the apostles. 

(Johnson.) 

t S,p-os-tol -Ic-al-ness, s. [Eng. apostoli- 
cal; -ness.] Apostolicity (q.v.). (Johnson.) 

Xp-ds-tdr-i-fi, Apos-tol’-lcs, s. pi. 

[Lat. Apostolici (pi.) ; Eng. Apostolics (pi.).] 
Church Hist. : More tliaa oaa ascetic sect 
which arose in France in the twelfth century 
Their tenets were almost the same as those 
afterwards held by Sigarelli. [Apostoli.] St. 
Bernard contended against them strenuously. 
(Mosheim: Ch. Hist., Cent, xii., pt. ii., ch. v., 
§15-) 

t &p os-tol-i^i^m, s. [Eng. apostolic; -ism.] 
Apostolicity (q.v.). (J. M orison.) (Reid.) 

iip-os-tol-19' l-ty, s. [Eng. apostolic; -ity.] 
The quality of being apostolic. (Faber.) (Wor- 
cester.) 

a-pds -tro-phe, * a-pos'-tro-pby, 
* a-p os -tro-phu s, s. [In Sw. apostrof ; 
Dan. apostroph ; Sp. aposlrofe ; Port, apostrophe 
(Rliet.l apostrofo (Gram.) ; ltal. aposlrofe 
(Rliet.), apostrofo (Grain.) ; Fr. & Lat. apos- 
trophe ; Gr. dnoa-Tao^rj (apostrophe) = (1) a 
turning away ; (2) Rhel, an apostrophe : 
a7ro<rrpo</>os (apostrophos) = as odj., turned 
away from ; as subst.. , an apostrophe (in gram. ) ; 
anoaTpcjiuj (apostrepho) = to turn hack : ano 
(apo)= from, and <rrpe'</>w (strejyho) = to twist, 
to turn. Or the rhetorical apostrophe may 
be from ano (apo) and orpo</»} (strophe) = a 
turning ; <rr ptyui (strepho) = to turn.] 

A. In the forms apostrophe and * apos- 
troph y : 

Rhetoric: A figure of speech by which, ac- 
cording to Quintilian, a speaker turns from 
the rest of his audience to one person, and 
addresses him singly. Now, however, the 
signification is wider, and is made to include 
cases in which an impassioned orator addresses 
the absent, tha dead, or even thiugs inani- 
mate, as if they were present aod able to hear 
and understand his words. When Jeans, in 
the midst of an address to his apostles in 
geoeral, suddenly turned to Peter and said, 
“Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired 
to have you, that he may sift you as wheat ” 
(Luke xxii. 24—37), the apostrophe was in the 
Quintilian sense. The following ara examples 
of the same figure in the wider meaning ; — 

(a) Living, but absent. 

“ *Tls done — but yesterday a king, 

And arm'd with kings to strive— 

And now thou art a nameless thing, 

8a Abject, yet alive.'* 

Byron : Ode to Napoleon. 

(&) Dead. 

" My mother when I learn ‘d that thou waat dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed?" 

Cmpper : On Receipt of mg Mother' i Picture. 

(c) Inanimate. 

** Why leap ye, ye high hills ? M — Pt. txvlll. 16. 


B. In the forms apostrophe and * apostro- 
ph us : 

1. Gram, ; The substitution of a mark lika 
this ( ’ ) for one or more letters omitted from 
a word, as tho' for though, ’J'was for It was, 
king's for kinges. (See No. 2.) 

2. The mark indicating such substitution, 
especially in the case of the possessive. The 
old possessive singular was es, and the apos- 
trophe stands for the omitted e. Thus Chaucer 
has the “ Knightes, H the “Monkes,” and the 
“ Clerkes ” Tales, for what now would he 
written the " Haight's, ** “Monk’s,” and 
“Clerk's ” Tales. The old spelling is preserved 
in the word Wednesday =: Wodeocs day = 
Woden's day. The name apostrophe is giveo 
also to the mark in the possessive plural, as 
brethren’s , assassins'. 

" Many laudable attempts have been made by abbre- 
viating words with apostrophet, and by lopping poly- 
syllables, leaving one or two words at most. — Swift . 

If Two apostrophes (”) are usually employed 
to mark the euding of a quotatioo, the com- 
mencement of the quotation being indicated 
by inverted commas (“) ; thus — 

The Mosaic narrative coiumeuces with a declaration 
that *• In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth." — BuckJand ; Oeol., vol. i., p. 20. 

More rarely only one is used, thus— 

The note of interrogation must not be used aftei 
indirect questions ; as, ‘lie asked me who called.* — 
Bain : Eng. Gram. (ed. 1874). p. 203. 

When there is a quotation within a quotation, 
one apostrophe is generally employed, thus — 

" I say that the Word of God coutaineth whatsoever 
things may fall into any part of man's life. For. as 
Solomon saith in the second chapter of the Proverbs, 
'My sou, if thou receive my words,* Ac., 'then thou 
shalt understand justice and judgmeut, and equity, 
and every good way.*"— T. C.. quoted in Note to 
Hooker' t Ecclet. Pol. (ed. 1841), p, 282. 

&p-6s-troph-ic, a. [Eng. apostrophe; -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to the rhetorical figure de- 
nominated an apostrophe. 

2. Pertaining to an apostrophe. (Used in 
grammar and in poetry in lieu of a letter or 
letters omitted.) (Murray.) 

a-pos-tro phi ze, v.t. & i. [Eng. apos- 
trophe); -ize. lu Fr. apostropher; Port, opos- 
trophar ; ltal. apostrofare .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To address one or more persons after the 
mauner of a rhetorical apostrophe ; to turn 
from an audieuce in general to a single person 
in it ; or to addreas the absent, the dead, or 
things inanimate as if able to listen to one's 
impassioned words. 

"There Is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of a pot- 
trophizing Euimmis. aud speaking of him iu the 
Becoud person ; it is generally applied ouly to men of 
account." — Pope. 

2. To omit a letter or letters from a word, 
or mark that such an omission has taken place 
hy inserting an apostrophe. (Webster.) 

B. Intransitive : To use the rhetorical figure 
called apostrophe. 

". . . the learned world apottrophieing at my 
untimely decease, . . Goldrmith : The Bee, No. iv. 

a-pos-tro-phi'zed, a pos tro phi §ed, 

pa. par. & a. [Apostrophize.] 

a-pos-tro-phi’z-ing, a-pos-tro-phi'9- 

iug. pr. par. [Apostrophize.] 

* a-pds -tro-phy, s. [Apostrophe.] 

* ap'-o stume, s. [ArosTEM.] 

* a poS'tume, v.t. [Apostemate.] 

Ap -o-t&c'-tites, s. pi. [Lat. Apotactatcc; Gr. 
'Attotoxtoi (Apotaktoi) = specially appointed ; 
dnordo-o-u] (apottisso) = to set apart: ano (apo) 
— from, raa-a-u) (tasso) = to arrange.] 

Church History: An austere Christian sect 
which arose in the second century. Believing 
matter to be essentially evil, they renounced 
marriage, fasted frequently, and used water 
instead of wiue in the Communion. Many 
followed Tatian. They were called also Eu- 
cratites (Abstainers) and Hydroparastatae 
(Water-drinkers). 

* a-pot-o-car y, s. [Apothecary.] 

S-pOtel-e^-mAt'-lC, a, [Gr. anoTeKtapa.- 
tiko* (apotclesma t ikos) = (1) of or for comple- 
tion, (2) of or for astrology ; ainm Aecrga 
(awtclesma) = (1) that which ia completed ; 
(2) the Influence of the stars on human 
destiny ; an-oTcAew (apo telco) = to bring to an 


boil, b 6 $; pout, Jdxfrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist -Ing. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion — zJiun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l, dpi. 
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apothecary— appanage 


end ; otto (apo) = from, and t€\4u> ( teleo ) = to 
bring about, to complete ; tc'Aos (tek>s)= the 
fulfilment or accomplishment of anything ] 
Relative to astrology. (Gaitssen.) 

&-poth'~e-car y, * a pot e-car-y, s. [In 

Sw. apotekare ; l)an. t Dut., & Ger. apotheker ; 
Fr. apothicaire ; Sp. boticurf.o. From Lat. 
apotheca ; Or. dirofbjKTj (apotheke)=z a place 
where anything is laid up, a shop, a store- 
house, also what is stored therein ; from 
dn^Ti&Tj/ai ( apotithemi ) = to put away ■. awo 
(apo) — from, and rdbjMi (tithemi) = to put 
Or Gr. diro (apo) — from, and Lat. theca, Gr. 
At}*?} (thekc) — a case, box, chest, &c., to put 
anything in ; from rlQryii (fif/iemi).] 

* 1. The keeper of a shop or warehouse. 

* 2. Tbe officer in charge of a magazine. 

* 3. A general practitioner in medicine. 

4. One whn prepares and sells drugs. 

*' Ther was Abo a Doctour of Phisik, 

• • • • • 

Ful redy badde he his apotccariet. 

To sende him dragges, Mid his lectumes.” 

Chaucer The Prologue, 412. 427*8 

**. . . the coinmou drugs with which every a pot he- 
cary in the smallest market town was provided . ■ 

— Macaulay Biel, Eng., chap. xv. 

^ Apotheca ries’ Company: One nf the Cor- 
porations of the City of London. On the 9th 
of April, 1606, the apothecaries of that locality 
were incorporated hy James I., being united 
with the grocers. In 1617, a new charter set 
them free from this unnatural association. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century 
many of the apothecaries began to practise as 
medical men in addition to selling medicine— 
an innovation, of course, stoutly resisted by 
regular physicians ; and about a century later 
they had themselves to stand on the defen- 
sive against similar procedure on the part of 
the recently arisen chemists and druggists. 
Various Acts of Parliament subsequently in- 
creased the power of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany, till in 1815 they obtained the formid- 
able* privilege of examining and licensing all 
apothecaries and sellers of drugs throughout 
England and Wales. With the important 
exception of their antagonists, the chemists 
aud druggists, no medical man could now 
make or dispense drugs without the licence of 
the Apothecaries* Company. The Medical 
Act of 1858 and the Pharmacy Act of 1868 
gave increased privileges to apothecaries, the 
latter one allowing them to charge both for 
medicine and tor attendance, lu America 
there ia no body strictly analogous to the 
apothecaries of England. 

Ajxithecaries’ Hall : The building in London 
where the Apothecaries’ Company carry on 
their business. 

Apothecaries’ weight : The system of weights 
by which medical prescriptions are com- 
pounded. 

a-pd the- 91 -um, s. (Gr. ano ( apo ) = from, 
and AtJioj ( theke ) = a case, chest, or box to put 
anything in.] (Apothecary.) 

Botany : 

1. The seutella or shields constituting the 
fructification of some lichens. They are little 
coloured cups or lines with a hard disc, sur- 
rouuded by a rim, and containing asci or 
tubes filled with sporules. (Lindley : Introd. 
to Bot.) 

2. The cases in which xhe organs of repro- 
duction in the Algaceae, or Sea-weeds, are con- 
tained. (Ibul., p. 273.) 

ap'-o-thegm ( g silent), s. (Apophthegm.) 

«[ For its derivates also see tbe spelling 
commencing Apophth. 

• ^p- 6 -them, s. (Gr. a-noTiOripL (apotithemi) 
= to put away : d 770 (apo) = from, away ; 
Tt07}jAi (tithemi) = to put or place.] The name 
given by Berzelius to the insoluble brown 
deposit which forma in vegetable extracts ex- 
posed to tbe air. It is a mixture of various 
substances, and not a proper chemical com- 
pound. (IFatts.) 

A-pdth-e-d’-sis, s. [In Ger. apotheose ; Fr. 

* apotheose ; Sp. apoteosis ; Port, apotheosis, 
apotheose; ltal. apoteosi; Lat. apotheosis ; Gr. 
dirofleWis (apotheosis), from dn-ofoow (a}>otheo6) 
— ta deify : aird (apo) = away, and 0 eou> 
(ffteod)=to deify; 0 eoc (theos) — God.] The 
deification of a human being ; the elevating to 
the rank of the " goda ” of a person who was 
remarkable for virtue, for heroism, or even 
for audacious vice. Temples were then built 
to tbe new divinity, priests appointed, sacri- 


fices offered, and probably festivals instituted. 
The Romans called apotheosis consecration, 
and were accustomed in this way to honour 
their deceased emperors. It still exists in 
I ndia and other pagan countries. 

”... according to which, that which the Grecians 
call apotheosis. and the Latina relatio infer divot, was 
the supreme honour which man could attribute unto 
man."— Bacon ■ Adv. of Learn., bk. i. 

a-poth-e-o si ze, v.t. [Eng. apotheos(is); 
-tje.) To grant one an apotheosis : to deify 
one, to elevate one to the rauk of the "gods.” 
(Bacon.) 

a-poth -e-sis, s. [In ltal. apotesi ; Lat. apo- 
thesis ; Gr. airofleai? (apothesis) = a laying up 
in store : dmmflTj/ju (apotithemi) — to put 
away : ano (apo) = from, and rt^rjpc (tithemi) 
= to put. Or ano (apo) = from, and fleert? 
(thesis) = a setting, a placing ; from rdhyxi 
(tithemi).'] 

I. Architecture: 

1, The same as Apophyge (q.v.). 

2. A repository for books, &c. , on the south 
side of the chancel, in tbe primitive churches. 

" This [the chancel] being appropriated only to the 
sacred ministry, is very short from east to west, 
though it takes up the whole breadth of the church, 
together with the diaconicon or prothesis, aud the 
apothesis, from north to south." — Sir G. Wheler : Desc. 
of Anc. Churches, p. 82. 

IL Surg . : Tbe reduction of a dislocated 
bone. (Parr.) 

a-pdt-dm-e, a-pot-om-y, s. [In Ger. 
apotom ; Gr. aroropy (apotome) = a cutting 
off; anoTdfjiVui (ajxdemnd) = to cut off: dn-o 
(apo) — from, and Tepvto (temno) — to cut. Or 
Topi) (tome) = a stump, ... a cutting ; from 
Tepvui (temno).] 

1. Ancient Greek Music: (a) That interval in 
the ratio of 2187 : 2048, which being cut oft' 
from the major tone 9 : 8, left the interval 
called a leinima, or minor semitone, in the ratio 
256 : 243. (b) The interval 125 : 12S was called 
a major apotome , aud 2025 : 2048 a minor one. 

2. Math. : The remainder or difference of 
two incommeasurable quantities. 

ap-6-trep -sis, 5. [Gr. anorpe\]/ts (apotrepsis) 
= aversion ; dTrorpewio (a pot repo) = to turn 
away from : drro (apo) — from, and rpcVw (trejxi) 
= to turn. Or an 6 (apo) = from, and rpei/n? 
(trepsis)— turning ; from rpemo (frepo).] 

Med. : The resolution of a suppurating 
tumour. (Coxe.) 

f a-pot -ro py, 5. [Lat. apotropce, apotmpa> a, 
a. pi. From Gr. d7rorpo7nj (apo* rope) = a 
turning away from : dn-o (apo) = from, and 
rpoinj (trope) — a turn ; Tpe7n*> (trepo) — to 
turn.) 

Greek Poetry : A verse or hymn designed to 
avert the wrath of incensed deities. The 
divinity chiefly invoked on such occasions 
was Apollo. 

ap -o-zem,s. [In Fr. apozeme: Port, apozema, 
apozima; Lat. apozema; Gr. ano&pa. (apozeme), 
from ano&ui (apozed), t. — (1) to throw off by 
fermenting; (2) i., to cease fermenting: otto 
( apo) = from, and £ei*> (zed) = to boil. Or ano 
(apo) = from, and (zerna) — that which is 
boiled, a decoction ; £eco ( 2 ed).J A decoction. 
An extraction of the substance of plants by 
boiling them and preserving the infusion. 

“ During this evacuatioa. he took opening broths and 
apozems.”— Wiseman : Surgery. 

ap-o-ze m-lC al, a. [Eng. apozem ; - ical .] 
Pertaining to an apozem or decoction ; resem- 
bling an apozem or decoction. 

" Wine, that is dilute, may safely and profitably be 
adhibited in an apozemical form in levers.' — IV hit aker . 
Blood of the Grape, p. 33. 

* ap-pa id, * ap-pa yed, pa. par. [Appay.] 

* ap-pa ire, * ap-pa yre, * a-pa ire, * a- 
peire, ** ap-pe ir, v.t. & i. [Norm. Fr. 
appeirer; from Lat. ad, implying addition to, 
and pejoro = to make worse ; pejor = Fr. pire, 
Pro v. pc ire — worse.) (I m pair.] 

A. Transitive : To impair, to make worse ; 
to lessen, weaken, or injure. (Now Impair.) 

. . hisflatereres, maden semhlaunt of wepyng, 

and appnired and aggregged moche of this matiere, 
. . . — Chaucer; Tale of Sfclibru*. 

B. Intransitive : To become worse or less ; 
to degenerate. 

" I see the more that I them for be re. 

The worse they be fro yere to yere : 

AU that ly veth appayreth fast," 

J Morality of Every Ban Bawkiru t Old PI.. L 34. 


ap-pal, * ap pa-len, v.t. & t. [Often d* 

rived from Fr. palir (f.) = to make pale, (i.) to 
grow pale ; but Wedgwood considers that it ia 
with pall, aud not with pale, that it is con- 
nected.] 

A. Transitive : “ To cause to pall to take 
away or lose the vital power, whether through 
age or sudden terror, horror, or the like. 
(Wedgwood.) Spec., to inspire with terror; 
greatly to terrify ; thoroughly to discourage ; 
to paralyse energy through the influence of fear. 

** That in th# weak man s way like lions stand. 

His soul appal, and damp liis rising firef 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. <50. 

B. Intransitive : To come under the in- 
fluence of terror ; to become dismayed ; to 
become discouraged ; to have the energy para- 
lysed with fright. 

" To make his power to appallen, end to fayle.’* 

Lydgate. 

" Therewith her wrathfull courage *g a » appal, 

Aud haughtie spirits tneekely to adaw 

Spenser : F. y.. IV. vL 25. 

ap-pal', s. [Appal, p.) Dismay, terror. 

" ( Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xiv. 314.) 

ap-pa lied, pa. par. & a. [Appal.] 

" Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 

Thou dreadful Ajax, that th' appalled air 
May pierce the bead of thy great coiul>ataiit." 

Shakesp. . Trail, and Cress., ;v. 5. 

ap-pal-ling, pr. par. & a,. [Appal.] 

" Images of appalling suffering."— Lecky : European 
Morals, ii. 243. 

ap-pa 1-ling-ly, adv. [Eng. appalling ; 4y.) 
In an appalling manner.] 

“Massillon himself has not stated the case more 
thrill in gly and appallingly." ~-F, E. Paget: Warden 
of Berkingholt. 

ap-pa 1-ment, t ap-pa 11-ment, * ap- 
pa le-ment, s. [Eng. appal; - mmt .] The 
action of appalling ; the state of being ap- 
palled ; dismay, consternation,] 

"As the furious slaughter of them was a great dis- 
couragement end appallment to the rest." —Bacon : 
Benry 17/. 

“Transient emotions ... 2. Terror. 3. AppaU 
ment. 4. Consternation. 5. Dismay.”— Ba taring: 
Ben l ham's Table of the Springs q f Action. Works. voL 
i., p. 204. 

ap' pan age.t ap an age,* ap' pen-age, 
* ap-an-nage, s. (In Dan., Ger., & Sp. 
aparmgf; Fr. apanage, f appanage, \appennage 
= an appanage ; ltal. appannaggio = an ap- 
pendage; Law Latin apvenaginm, appanagium 
= an appanage ; Med. Lat. appanare = to 
furnish with hread ; ad panem = for bread, 
that is, for sustenance.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Properly, lands assigned as portions to 
the younger sons, or sometimes the brothers 
of the French king, whn in general took tlieir 
titles from the appanages which they held. 
Under the first two djmasties of French kings, 
the sons of the monarch divided his dominions 
among them. Afterwards the kingdom was 
assigned to the eldest, aDd appanages to tbe 
others. Then the dominant power of tlie latter 
princes was so circumscribed that their appan- 
ages could not he willed away to any one, or 
descend to females, but, on the failure of 
male issue, were made to revert to the crown ; 
and finally, on the 22nd of November, 1790. 
the power hitherto possessed by the crown of 
granting appanages was taken away, and pro- 
vision made for the younger sons of the royal 
family by grants from puhlic funds. During 
the earlier period of the existence of French 
appanages, they were divided into royal and 
customary ; the former being those granted to 
the king’s brothers, and not allowed to be 
possessed by, or descend to, females ; aud tha 
latter granted to the king’s sisters, and conse- 
quently under no such restriction. 

“ It has beea before remarked, that the French 
noblesse became at an early period divided into the 
greater and the less, the former possessing territories, 
apanage, sovereignty, almost independent power,"— 
Evans Crowe ; Bist. France (ed. 1830), vol. i., p. 165. 

2. A similar provision made for priucea In 
other countries than France. 

" He became suitor for the earldom of Chester, a 
kind of am»ana< 7 e to Wales, and using to go to the 
king's son — Bacon, 

3. A dependency. 

*• Is the new province to be in reality, if not ia name 
an appanage of Russia?" — Times, Nov. 16, 1877. 

IL Figuratively: Sustenance, support, stay. 

" Had he thought it fit 
That wealth should be the appanage of wft. 

The God of »ight could ne'er have l>ern so hlind. 

To deal it to the worst of human kind."— Swift. 
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ftp-pan -a- gist, 5. [Fr. apanagiste , s. & a.] 
A prince eudowed with an appanage. ( Penny 
Cyclop.) 

• ap-p&r'-ail, v.t. [Apparel, v.] 

ip-par-a -tus, $. [In Svv., Ger., & Ft. ap- 
pa rat ; Sp. o parato ; Port. & Ital. apparcxta ; 
Lat. apparatus, s. = (1) a making ready ; (2) 
an equipment, as instruments, Ac. ; (3) pomp, 
state : apparatus — prepared, pa. par. of apjxiro 
= to prepare : ad — fur, and paro = to pre- 
pare.] Any equipment. 

A. Ordinary Language : Specially — 

1. Art: Instruments, machines, Ac, pre- 
pared with the view of being used for certain 
ends : such as the cases of instruments pro- 
vided for surgeons, for land surveyors, for 
mathematicians, for natural philosophers, for 
chemists, Ac. Such also are the tools of a 
trade, the hooks of a student, the dresses aud 
scenes in a theatre, the furniture of a house, 
and the munitions of w r ar. 

"... a little apparatus for the former purpose. 
This consists of a thm cylindrical vessel of brass.' - — 
Fownes : Chern.. 11th ed.. p. a 
” The Greek tragedians, it is indisputable, . . . 

did not ami at reproducing the whole contemporary 
appnratu*. which was in strictness appropriate and 
due to their characters. - ’ — Gladstone : Homer, i. 21. 

2. Nature: An equipment; anything in 
nature divinely prepared or furnished. 

**. . . who does not see in the vast and wonderful 
apparatus around us provision for other races of ani- 
mated beings f ' — Hertchel : Astronomy, 5th ed., 5 819. 

B. Technically: 

1. Physiol: A series of organs all minister- 
ing to the same end, in the animal ar vegetable 
economy ; as the respiratory apparatus, the 
circulatory apparatus, the digestive apparatus, 
&c. 

. .in both sexes a remarkahle auditory appa- 
ratus has beeo discovered .” — Darwin : Descent of M an, 
pt. ii., ch. x. 

2. Surgery: The operation of lithotomy, or 
cutting for the stone. [Lithotomy.] 

3. Astron. : Apparatus Sculptoris, called also 
OJficina Sculptoris — the Sculptor’s Apparatus 
or Workshop. One of Lacaille's twenty-seven 
Southern constellations. 

• ap-par'-ayl, v.t. [Apparel.] 

• ap-par'-ayl-yag, pr. par . A s. [Apparel- 
ling.] 

• &p parnje yve. [Apperceive] 

• Ap-par-je yv-ynge. [Apperceiving.] 

• Ap par -done, ‘ a-per -done, v.t. To 
1 >ardon. (Scotch . ) ( A' ?i ox . ) 

• ap par'-eill, * ap-par -eiUe, s. & v. 

[Apparel.] 

ap -p&r'-el, * ap-par'-eill, * ap-pAr- 
eille (Ang.), * ap-par'-ale, * ap-par- 

al ye, * ap par'-aill (Scotch), s. [Fr. ap- 
jKireil = preparation, train, dressing, appara- 
tus, symmetry ; appareiller = to apparel, to 
join, to assimilate, to match, equalise, level ; 
^Aireil = like, similar, equal. In Prov apttrelh ; 
Sp.Qjxinjos; Port apparelho; Ital. apparecchio , 
appareckiatura ; Lat. paro = to make equal; 
par = equal. Cognate also with Lat. apparo 
— to prepare ; ad = for, and paro = to prepare.] 

A. Ordinary Language : Essential meaning 
= that which is fitted, adjusted, or prepared. 

L Literally: 

1. Dress, vesture, garments, clothing, clothes. 

•’Then David arose from the earth, and washed, and 
auobited himself, and changed his apparcL" —2 Sam. 
xlL 2o. . 

2. The furniture of a ship ; as sails, rigging, 
anchor, Ac. 

3. Munitions of war. (Scotch.) 

** Briug schot and other apparaUL”— Barbour, xviL 
293. 

IL Fig. : External habiliments, garb, deco- 
rations. 

” Our late hurut London, in apparel new, 

Shook off her ashea to have treated you.” 

_ „ VC oiler: To Che Intcheu of Orleans. 

B. Technically: 

1. Eccles. Vestments: Apparels (pi.) were five 
ornamental pieces of embroidery, placed one 
on each of the wrists of the alb, one on the 
lower part of it before, another behind, and 
the fifth, or amice, round the neck. Some 
thought that they symbolised the five wounds 
of Christ. (Lee: (Jloss.) 

2. Fort. [In the French form appareilk.] 
The sloj»e or ascent to a bastion. 


ap-par-el, * ap-par'-ail, * ap-par'-ayl, 
* ap-par'-eill. * ap-ar -ail, * ap-ar -al, 

v.t. [From the substantive. In Fr. appareil- 
ler (Apparel, v., etym.) ; Prov. A Port, aparcl- 
har ; Sp. a]>arejar ; ItaL apparechiare.] (See, 
the substantive.) 

A* [Remotely from Lat paro = to make 
equal. ] (See etym. of the substantive.) 

L LiteraUy: To dress, to clothe, to place 
garments upon. 

" And she had a garment of divers colours upon her : 
for with such robes were the kiug's daughters that were 
virgins apparelled." — 2 Sam. xui. Is. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To equip, to fit out, to furnish with 
weapons or other apparatus for war. (Used 
of warriors or of ships.) 

“ ApparelVd as becomes the brave." 

Byron : The Bride of A bydot, L iL 
"It hath been agreed, that either of them should 
send ships to sea well manned and epparelled to fight" 
— Sir J. Hayward. 

2. To deck out gaily, to adorn, to ornament, 
to render attractive. 

*' Of ther fair ebapel doubt therof bad uon, 

Wei apparailled was it hie and baa. 

With riche iewelles stuffed many on." 

Homan* of Part may (ed. Skcat), 926-28. 

“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
ApparelVd in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream.’ 

Wordsworth : Intimation* of Immortality. 

*1 Apparel is generally used in the pa. par. 
B. [Remotely from Lat. paro = to pre- 
pare (?).] To prepare. 

" And al iwo hi hedden a par ailed here offrendea swo 
kam si sterre thet yede to for hem in to Jerusalem."— 
Old Kentish Sermon* (ed. Morris), p. 26. 

ap-par elled, * ap-pax'-ailled, * a-par- 
ailed, * a par -al-it, pa. par. A a. [See 
Apparel, v.] 

". • two white apparelled angels. -- — Str a us* 

Life of Jesus (Transl. 1846). 5 143. 

ap -par -el-ling, * ap-par -ayl-yng, a. 

& s. 

As substantive : Preparation. 

" For Tullius aaith, that long apparaylyng byfore 
the b&taille, maketh sebort victorie. "—Chaucer : Tale 
Of J telibeu*. 

t ap-pa r-en5e, t ap-pa r-en-^y, * ap- 
pa r-en-^ie, s. [In Fr. opparence ; Port. 
apparencia ; ItaL apparema ; Lat. apparent ia 
= (1) a becoming visible, (2) external appear- 
ance.] The state of becoming visible ; appear- 
ance. 

*' Which made them resolve no longer to give credit 
unto outward apparence*."— Tram, of Boccalini (1636), 
p. 66. 

** And thus this double hypocmie, 

With his devoute apparencte " 

Gower ■ Conf. Amant., bk. i. 

" It had now heen a very justifiable presumption in 
the king, to believe as well as hope, that he could not 
be long m England without such an apparency of his 
own party that wished all that he himself desired, 

. . . ‘ — Lord Cla rendon : Life, iL 2L 

ap-pa r-ent, a. A $. [In Fr. apparent ; Sp. 

* aparente ; Port. A Ital a pparente ; Lat. ap- 
parens, pr. par. of appareo = to become visible, 
to appear ; ad = to, and pareo = to appear.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. That may be seen, visible, in sight, in 
view, or coming in sight, appearing. (Opposed 
to secret, hidden, or concealed.) 

” Large foliage, overshadowing golden flowers. 

Blown on the summit of tu apparent fruit.” 

Cowper: Task, bk. iiL 

2. Plain, obvious, indubitable. (Opposed to 
doubtful.) 

"The main principles of reason are in themselves 
apparent. Hooker. 

3. Open, evideut, known. (Opposed to sus- 
pected.) 

" As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent. 

In my opinion ought to be prevented.* 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iL 2. 

4. Seeming. (Opposed to real or true.) As 
seems to the seuses in contradistinction to 
what reason indicates. 

"... to live on terms of civility and even of 
apparent friendship."— Jfacau/ay . Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

•j This is the most common use of the word, 
especially in scientific works. 

". . . the real diameters must be to each other 
in the proportion of the apparent ones.* — Hertchel . 
Astronomy, 5th ed., $ 463. 

IL Technically : 

f. Optics, Aslron.. <fc. [For the Ap/arent 
Altitude, Diameter, Magnitude, Figure, Motion, 
Place, and Distance of an earthly or heavenly 


body see Altitude, Diameter, Magnitude, 
Figure, Motion, Place, and Distance ; for 
the Apparent horizon , which is the same as 
the visible horizon, see Horizon ; for Afferent 
conjunction of the Planets, see Conjunction.) 

2. Horology, Astron., £c. [For Apparent 
Time , see Tisie.3 

3. Law: With rights or prospects not likely 
to be set aside by any contingency but death. 
Opposed to presumptive. This is the use of the 
word in the phrase heir apparent, the import of 
which is, that the person so designated will be 
entitled to asceud the throne or succeed to tha 
estate, if he survive their preseut possessors. 
An heir presumptive, on the contrary, though 
at present the nearest in succession to one or 
other of these dignities, may have his hope 
defeated by the birth of a nearer heir, (See 
Blackstone's Commentaries, bk. iL, ch. 14.) 

"Two heirs apparent of the crown, who had been 
prematurely snatched away. Arthur, the elder brother 
of Henry VIII., and Henry, the elder brother cl 
Charles L, . . — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viin 

By the law of Scotland one is not con- 
sidered heir apparent to an estate till the 
actual death of its possessor ; and of course 
he loses the title agaiu shortly afterwards, 
when he actually enters ou the inheritance. 

B. As substantive. Apparent is used ellipti- 
cally for heir apparent. 

" Frince. My gracious father, by your kingly leave, 

I U draw it as apparent to the crown. " 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iL 2. 

ap-par-ent-ly # adv. [Eng. apparent ; -ly.) 

*1. Plainly, clearly. (Opposed to doubtfully.) 

"With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches. -- — Aumi. xiL &. 

2. Seemingly. 

"They found the Emperor himself apparently 
frank. - — Froudc: Hist. Eng., voL iv., p. 3T5. 

ap-pa r-ent-ness, s. [Eng. apparent ; -n«s.) 
The quality of being apparent; visibility, 
obviousness. (Hcftsfer.) 


ap par-l’-tion, $. [In Fr. apparition ; Sp. 
a paricion ; Port, apparigao ; Ital. apparicione. 
LTarn Lat. apparifio = (1) service, attendance ; 
(2) domestics, from appareo = to become 
visible, to appear.) [Appear.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of becoming visible ; visibility, 
appearance. 

"It was also observed that he was troubled with 
apparitions oi hobgoblin* and evil spirits; . . 
Bunyan . Pilgrim t Progress » pt. i 

2. A person who, or a thing which, sud- 
denly, and perhaps unexpectedly, becomes 
visible; an appearance. 

” Fitz-J aines looked round— yet scarce believed 
The witness that his *ight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dieam." 

Sco« . Lady of the Lake, v. IL 

" A thousand blushing apparitions start 
Into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes." 

Shakesp. . Much Ado about Nothing, iv. L 

3. Spec. : A so-called ghost, spectre, or hob- 
goblin ; also a spirit of any kind from the 
unseen world. 


" That, if again tbi* apparition come. 

He may approve oar eyes, and speak to it” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L L 

IL Technically: 


Astron. : A term applied to the appearance 
in the heavens of a comet, or to the visible 
ascent above the horizon of a star previously 
beneath it ; or in the shining forth of one 
which, though up, was before left unen- 
lightened from being occulted or eclipsed by 
another heavenly body. In the latter case it 
is opposed to Occultation (q.v.). 

" The intervals of these successive apparition* being 
TSand 76 years. Halley was encouraged to predict its 
(the comet's] re-appearance about the year 1759."— 
Hertchel: Astronomy, 5th ed., J 567. 


"A moQth of apparition i* the space wherein the 
moon appe&reth : deducting three days wherein it 
commonly disappears- th, and this contaioeth but 
twenty-six days and twelve hourv"— Browne : Vulgar 
Errours. 


Circle of Apparition : That part of the heavens 
in any given latitude within which the stars 
are always visible. It is opposed to the Circle 
of occultation. 

ap par l'-tion-al, a. Of, pertaining to < r 
resembling an apparition; spectral. Capable 
of appearing (as the apparitional aoul) ; en- 
dowed with materializing qualities. 


ap-pAx’-l-tor, s. [In Fr. oppariteur; ItaL 
aplKiritort ; Lat. apparitor = a public servant, 
such as a lictor, a writer, or a priest ; from 
apjareo — to api*ear.) 


boil, boy; pdlit, cat, £ClJL chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -$ion = zhun* -tious, sious, -cious- shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — bel, d?L 
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appassionated— appearance 


1. A petty officer ia a civil or criminal coart 
who assists in carrying out the decisions of 
the judges. Ia ecclesiastical courts, one who 
carries summonses. 

"They sw*llow«d *11 the Soman hierarchy, from the 
pope to the apparitor.' — Ay lift : Farergon. 

2. In other institutions: The beadle or simi- 
lar functionary. 

* ap-pass -ion-a-ted (ss as sh ), a. [Ital. 

apposiortafo = endured, suffered; affectionate; 
opfosionare = to make to endure or suffer.] 
Impassioned. 

"The seven appassionated ehepberd a'— Sidney: 
Arcadia, bk. Li. 

appaumee (ap-pau-me), a. [Apaomee.] 

* ap-pa y, v.t. [O. Fr. appayer, apaier; Prov., 
Sp. , A Port opagar = to quench, to appease ; 
Ital. appagart = to satisfy ; pagan — to pay. 
From hat. pacart — to pacify; pax = peace.] 
To satisfy, to appease, to con teat. 

\ Now contracted into Pav (q.v.). 

“ So only can high justice rest appaid," 

J fiUan : P. L„ bk. ill 

* ap-payed, * ap-paid,pa. par. [Appay.] 

* ap-pe ach, * a-pe a^he, * a-pe £he, 

v.t. k i. * [Norm. Fr. apescher, which Mahn 
believes to be from Lat appacto, freq. of 
apjxingo — to fasten to : ad = to, and pango — 
to fasten.] [Impeach.] 

A. Trans. : To impeach. (Lit A fig.) 

** Were he twenty time* 

My son, I would appeach him.’ 

Shakesp. : Richard II., V. 1 

“ His wonder far exceeded reason's reach. 

That he began to doubt his dazeled sight. 

And oft of error did himselfe appeacK." 

Spenser: r. Q .. IL xi. 4-X 

B. Intrans. : To tell ; to make revelatioas 
of any thing which it was the desire or interest 
of one's self or others to coneeaL 

“ . . . come, come, disclose 
The state of your affection : for your passion* 

Have to the rail oppmehd.' 

Shakesp.: AITt Well that 1 Vnds Well, L A 

^ The slang expression to " peach,” current 
among the criminal classes, is the word op- 
peach or imp-cach contracted. 


4 ?p-pe ached, po. par. [Appeach.] 

* ap-pe ach-er, s. [Eng. appeach; -er.) One 
who “appeaches” or impeaches another or 
himself. 

**. . . common appeachers and accusers of the 
noble men and chielest citizens .* — Sorths Plutarch, 
p. 2S5. [Richardson ) 


* ap-pe a§h ment, s. [Eng. appeach; - merit .] 
An impeachment. 

" The duke's answers to his appeaehments, in num- 
ber thirteen. I find cinly couched.*— W otto n. 


ap-pe al, * ap-pele, * a-pe ele, v.t. & i. 
[In Sw. appellcra ; Dan. appeUere ; Dot. ap- 
pdleeren ; Ger. appdliren; Fr. appelcr ; Sp. 
apelar ; Port appellor; Ital. appeUarc; Lat. 
app*Uo, -avi = (1) to cadi apon, to speak to, 
(2) to eatreat, (3) to appeal to, (4) to name or 
call. (5) to proaounee. Cognate with appello, 
- puli = to drive to : ad = to, pello = (1) to 
push or strike, (2) to drive.] 

A. rnartririrf: 


Lmr c f Ordinary Language : 

1. To accuse, impeach, or charge with. 
(Lit A fig.) 


** Quod Youthe to Asre, * Y thee o-oeefa. 

And that h if ore oure God y-wis. * 

Mirror of the Periods of Man t Life (ed. Fumiral), SSS-t 
“ As well appeareth by the cause you come : 

Namely, to appeal each other of hieh treason.— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou” object 
Against the Duke of Norfolk?" 

SXakerp. : Richard II., L 1. 

2. To carry from an inferior to a superior 
cwirt or judge. 


B. Intransitive : 

L Law A Ordinary Language : 


1. To carry a case from an inferior to a 
superior court of law, or from an inferior to a 
sui»erior jadge. [Appeal, a] 

“■ I appeal unto Osar .’— Acts XX v. h. 

2. To carry a controverted statement or 
argument, for judgment, to another person 
than the one who has decided against it ; to 
lay it before the tribunal of pnblic opinion ; 
to point to arguments in its support ; or if 
the issne be very important, and the support 
adequate, to draw the sword in its defeace. 

“Whether this, that the soul always thinks, be • 
self-evident proposition, I appeal to mankind.* — 
Locke. 


"It maw tuffice here to appeal to the immense 
amount of gross prodoc*, which, even without a per- 
manent tenure. English labourers generally obtain 
from their little allotment*. * — J. S. Mill Edit. Loan., 
bk. L. chap. ix^. 5 *. 

"... they appealed to the sword. . . “—Macaulay : 

* Eist. Eng^ chap, xxlii. 

ap pe al, * ap pel , s. [From the verb. In 
Dan. & Dut. appel; Ger. appelation ; Fr. 
appel, appellation ; Sp. apclacion ; Port, appel' 
lagao; ItaL appello, appellaxione, a ppellagione; 
Lat. a ppellatio = (1) an accosting, (2) an ap- 
peal, (3) a calling by name.] 

L Literally: 

Law A Ordinary Language : 

1. An application for the transfer of a cause 
or suit from an inferior to a superior court or 
judge. It differs from a writ of error in two 
respects : (1) That an appeal may be brought 
on any interlocutory matter, but a writ of 
error only on a definite jndgmeat ; (2) that 
oa writs of error the snperior court pronounces 
the jndgmeat, whilst on appeals it gives 
directions to the court below to rectify its 
decree. (Blackstone's Comment, bk. iiL, ch. 4.) 

*’ There are distributors of justice from whom there 
lies an appeal to the prince.* — Addison. 

*5 In Scots Laic the term is used only of the 
carrying of cases from the Court of Session to 
the House of Lords. 

2. The right of carrying a particular case 
from an inferior to a superior jadicatory. 

“ Beit cf those rights the trustee* were to be judges, 
and judges without appeal ." — Macaulay: Eist. Eng.. 
chap. xxr. 

* 3. Formerly : Private prose cutio as for 

heinous offences, eg., the murder of a near rela- 
tive, larceny, rape, arson, mayhem, Ac., from 
which one's self has suffered* or for treason 
against the state. If the prose cn tor failed to 
establish the accusation, he was punished. In 
some cases the person who appealed was an 
accomplice in the act which he denounced. 
(Blackstone's Comment., bk. iv., chap. 23.) 

“ Hast thou according to thy oath and band 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son. 

Here to make good the boist'rons late appeal 
Against the duke of Norfolk }“ 

Shakesp.: Richard II., L L 
. the most absurd and odious proceeding known 
to our old law, the appeal of murder." — Macaulay : 
Eist. Eng., chap. xxr. 

L A summons to answer to a charge. 

** Nor shall the sacred character of king 
Be urg'd to shield me from thy bold appeal ; 

If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. * 

Dryden. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The referring of a controverted statement 
or argument to one in whose judgment confi- 
dence is placed, or to the verdict of public 
opinion, or to God. 

" From the injustice of our brother men — 

To him appeal was made as to a judge ; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allay'd 
The perturbation : listen'd to the plea : 

Resolved the dubious point, and sentence gave.*' 
Wordncortk : Excursion, ok. ii. 

“ The caxUng up of the eyes and lifting np of the 
hands is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the author of 
wonders.* — Bacon. 

2. Re coarse, resort 

"... not to denounce all preparations for battle 
and all appeals to arms.*— Times. Nov. S*. 1STA 

ap-pe al-a-ble, a. [Eng. appeal; -able.) 

Law: 

1. Of cases : Which may be appealed ; which 
is of snch a character that permission will be 
givea to the person against whom the verdict 
has gone in the inferior court to appeal to a 
snperior one. 

*' To dip the power of the council of state, composed 
of the natives oi the land, by making it appealable to 
the council of Spain."— Eo^ell : Letters, I. ii. Ii 

2. Of persons : Who may be called on by 
appeal to answer to a charge. 

4 ap-pe al-ant, a [Appellant.] 

ap-pe aled, pa. par. & a. [Appeal, p.) 

ap-pe al-er, a [Eng. appeal ; -er.] Oae who 

' appeals. [Appellor.] 

ap-pe al-ing, pr. par. & a. [Appeal, v.) 

A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj. (Spec.): Imploring; mutely soli* 
citing. (Scott; Kokcby, v. S.) 

ap - pe al - Ing - ness, a [Eng. appealing ; 

* -nass.] Beseechingness. (G. Eliot : Daniel 
Deronda , ch. xxxv.) 

appear, ap-pe re, a-pe re, a-piere, 

r.i. [In Fr. oppamitre, apparoir; Sp. oparaccr; 
Port, appartcer; ItaL apparire ; Lat. apparere, 
from ad, and pa rto — to come forth, to appear.] 


L L if era fly: 

1. To become visible to the eye, to come in 
sight. 

. . Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear.”* 
Gen. L a 

2. To be visible to the eye, to be in sight 

**. . . so that things which are *een were not 

made of things which do appear." — Eet>. xi. a 
IL Afore or less figuratively : 

1. (Ia a sense analogous to that of coming in 
sight.) 

(a) To be manifested to ; as God, Christ, 
an angel, or a heavenly portent may be to 
man. 

" Tho ulcht efter thet apereU an angel of heuen In 
here slepe ine meting*, and hem seide and bet ." — Old 
Kentnh Sermons (ed. Morris), p. S7. 

"In that night did God appear unto Solomon."— 
3 CAron. LL 7. (See alao Mark xvi. 9; Exod. iiL 2; 
Matt. iL 7 ; and Bev. xiL L) 

(5) To arise as an object of distinction among 
mankind. 

"Age* elapaed ere Homer's lamp appeared. 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was beard.** 
(kneper ; Table Talk, 556. 

(c) Formally to present one's self before a 
person, or at a place, as at a sacred spot for 
worship, or before a judge in a court of law, 
whether as the accused person, as the prosecu- 
tor, or as an advocate. 

” When all Israel is come to appear before the Lord 
thy God in the place which he shall choose . . 
—Dt-ut. vxxi. il. 

•*. . . we must all appear before the judgment- 
scat of Christ . . .*• — 2 Cor. v. 10. 

**. . . to appear in the presence of God foru*.^ "— 
Eeb. ix. 3A 

** One ruffian escaped because no prosecutor dared to 
appear ." — Macaulay; Eist. Eng , ch. xiL 

(d) To become visible to the eye of reason ; 
to be fully established by observation or 
reasoning. 

M ... from the way in which they at first acquitted 
themselves, it plainly appeared that he had judged 
wisely in not leading them out to battle .*— Macaulay : 
Eist- Eng., eh. xiv. 

2. (Analogous to the sense of being visible.) 
To present the semblance of, to resemble : 

(c) Its being implied that, notwithstanding 
this, the reality is absent ; 

"Even so ve also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men. hut within ye are lull of hypocrisy and iniquity." 
— Mar?. xxiiL 2?. 

(b) Without its beiag implied that the re- 
semblance is unreal. 

"... the •ignature of another plainly appeared 
to have been traced hy a hand shaking with emotion." 
—Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

*[ Appear is sometimes used impersonally ; 
e.g., “ it appears to him “it appeared that 
. . ” (See ex. under II. 1, d.) 

* ap-pe ar, s. [From the verb.] Appear- 
ance. 

“ Here will I wash it In this morning's dew. 

Which she on every little grass doth strew, 

In silver drop, against the sun's appear." 

Fletcher; Fait\'ul Shepherdess. 

ap-pe ar-an 5 e, * ap-pe r-aunce, * a- 
pe r-ans, [Fr. apparence; Sp. apari • 
encia ; ItaL apparenca, from Lat. opparen- 
tia .] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The state of coming in sight. 

L Literally: 

(a) In an ordinary way. 

" . . . choice cider from the orchards round th* 
Malvern Hill* made its appearance in company with 
the Champagne and the Burgundy."— Macaulay: Eist 
Eng., ch. xxuL 

(6) Supematurally, as a spirit may do to the 
bodily eye. 

** I think • person terrified with the imagination of 
spectres more reasonable than one who thinks the 
appearance of spirits fabulous." — Addison. 

2. Figuratively: 

(a) Entry into the world, into society, or a 
particular company or place. Or entry in a 
particular character. 

•*Do the same justice to one another which will be 
done us hereafter by those who shall make their appear- 
ance in the world, when this generation is no more."— 
Addixm. 

* (b) Visibility to the mind's eye ; probability, 
likelihood- 

"There ia that which hath no appearance, that this 
priest being utterly unacquainted with the true per- 
son. accord me to whose pattern he should shape nis 
counterfeit, should think it possible for him to instruct 
his player." — Bacon. 

IT. That which becomes visible. 

L A vision. 

" Bot so befell hrme that nyeht to rneit 
An aperans. tee wich one to his spreit" 

Lancelot of the Lake (ed. Skeatf. hk. L, S6S-4. 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* se, ce = e, ey = a* qu = kw. 
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2. The aspect presented when a person or 
thing becomes visible ; mien. 

" His external appearance is almost as well known 
toutuUi his own captains and counsellors." — Macau- 
lay: Hit:. Eng., ch. viL 

*• She knew not he was dead. She seem'd the same 
In person and appearance 

Wordsscorth : Excursion, bk. i. 

” As the appearance of the bow that is In the cloud 
in ths d*y of rain, . . ."—Ezek. L 2S. 

3. A phenomenon ; the latter word, and not 
appeara.net, being that now commonly used 
by men of science. 

" The advancing day of experimental knowledge dls- 
cloaeth snch appearance* as will not lie even in any 
model extaot- — Glantrille : Scepsis. 

4. Semblance, as opposed to reality ; or oot- 
ward show, as opposed to internal hollow- 


. . to answer them which glory in appearance, 
and not in heart."— 2 Cor. v. 12- 

“Under a fair and beautiful appearance there should 
ever be the real substance of good." — Rogers. 

5. Semblance, without its being implied 
that there is unreality. 

*• . . . there stood before me as the appearance of 
a man ."—Zion. viii. L5. 


6. P/urol ; Circumstances collectively fitted 
to produce a bad, or to produce a good, im- 
pression. 

“ Appearances were all so strong. 

The world must think him in the wrong.” 

Sirift. 

To save appearances, or to keep up appear- 
ances, is to make things look externally all 
right, when in reality they are to a greater or 
less extent wrong. 

B. Technically: 

Law : Formal presentation of ooe’a self ia 
a court in answer to a summons received, to 
answer any charges which may have been 
brought against one. A person who does so 
is said to put in or to make an appearance. 
This appearance is effected by pnttiog ia and 
justifying bail to the action at law, which 
is commonly called putting in bail above. 
[Bail.] (See Blackstone’a Comment., bk. iii., 
ch. 19.) 


" I will not tarry. no, nor evermore 
Upon this business my appearance make 
In any of their courts." 

Shakesp. : Henry Till., iii. 4. 


Perspective: The representation or projec- 
tion of a figure, a body, or any similar object 
upon the perspective plana 


ap-pe ar-er, s. [Eng. appear; -er.] One who 
or that which appears. 

“That owls mid ravens are ominous appeared, and 
preaigmfy unlucky events, was an auguri&l concep- 
tion. — £ roume. 


ap-pe aring, pr. par. A a. (Appear.) 

As present participle & adj .: In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

“ We see the appearing bods . . .” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., i. a 


ap-pe ar-ing, s. (Appear.] The state of 
becomiog visible ; appearance. 

". . . until the appearing of our Lord Jesus 

Christ'— 1 Tint. vl. 14 . 


ap-pe as a-ble t a. [Eng. appease ; -able.] 
Not implacable ; capable of being appeased. 
(Johnson.) 


ap-pe a$-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. appeasable; 
-ness.] The quality of being appeasable. The 
opposite of implacableness. (Johnson.) 

ap pe ase, v.t. (Ft. apaiser ; 0. Fr. apaisier, 
apaissier; Prov. apasiar ; from Lat. ad = to, 
and paco = to appease, quiet.] [Peace^] Pro- 
perly, to make peace where agitation before 
existed ; as — 

* 1, To quiet or calm the agitated deep. 

” By hli counsel he appeaseth the deep, and planteth 
Islands therein.'' — Ecclus. xlni. 23. 

2. To dispel anger or hatred, and tranquillise 
the heart previously perturbed by one or both 
of these passiona ; to cause one to cease com- 
plaining. 

■ ■ I will appease him with the preaeat that 

goeth before me*— Gen. xxxiL 20. 

*’ Now then your plaint appease." 

Spenter : P. Q.. L til. *9. 

*( Formerly it was sometimes used reflex- 
ively. 

“ And Tullius salth : Ther is no thing so commend* 
able iu a grvt lord, « whan he la deboa aire and meeke, 
and appettth him lightly.*— TAaucrr . Melibeus. 

3. To tranquillise the conscience and make 
it cease from troubling. 

"... and peace 

Of conscience, which the law by ceremonies 
Cannot appear . . r^MiUon P. L. t bk_ xil. 


4. To satiate a clamorous appetite, and by 
satiety make its cravings cease. 

“The stock of salted hides was considerable, and 
by gnawing them the garrison appeased the rage of 
hunger."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

ap-pe as ed, pa. par. & a. [Appease.] 

ap -pease- me nt, s. [Eog. appease ; -ment.] 

1. The act of pacifying. 

2. The state of being pacified. 

3. An article or guarantee of peace. 

“Being neither In numbers nor In courage great, 
partly by authority, partly hy entreaty, they were 
reduced to some good appeasements.’— Hayward. 

ap-pe a^-er, s. [Eog. appease ; -er.] One who 
appeases ; one who pacifies ; a peace-maker. 

(Johnson.) 

ap peas trig, pr. par. A a. [Appease.] 

ap-pe a§-ive, a. (Eng. appease; suffix -ire.] 
Hating the power or the tendency to appease ; 
pacificatory, tranquillising, soothing. (Web- 
ster.) 


* ap-pe le, v.t. (Appeal, r.l] 

ap-pel-lan-jy, *. [Lat. appeUans — appeal- 
ing.] 

1. Appeal. (Todd.) 

2. Capability of appeal. (Todd.) 

ap-pel -lant, * ap-pe al-ant, a. A s. [In 

Dan. & Dut. appellant ; Fr. appelant ; Sp. 
opalante ; I tab appeUante. From Lat appel- 
lant, pr. par. of appello = to call upon.] 

A. As adjective: Appealing. 

“ The party appellant [shall] first personally promise 
and avow, that he will faithfully keep and observe all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 
Ac." — Const, and Canons EccL, 9S. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L One who calls out or challenges another 
to single comhat 

“ These shifts refuted, answer thy appellant. 

Though by his blindness maim d for high attempt*. 

Who now defies thee thrice to single fight." 

Milton: Samson A gem is! a. 

t 2. One who stands forth as a pnblic 
accuser of another before a court of law. 

" Come I appellant to this princely presence. 

Now. Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

• • • • 

Than art a traitor and a miscreant* 

Shakesp . Richard II., L L 

3. One who appeals from an inferior to a 
superior court or judge. In this sense it is 
opposed to appellee or respondent. 

“ An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cause to 
the superior Judge; so that, pending the appeal, 
oothing can be attempted in prejudice of the appel- 
lant — Ayliffe : Parer gon. 

IL Technically: 

Church History ; A term applied in the 
eighteenth century to the Jansenists and 
others who appealed to a general council 
against the bull “ Unigenitus ” launched by 
Pope Clement XI. against the translation into 
Freocb of the New Testament, with notes, by 
Paschasius QuesneL (A fosheim : Church Hist., 
Cent, xviii., §§ 10, II.) 

ap-pel’-late, a. A s. [Lat a ppellatus, pa. par. 
of appdlo = to call upon.] [Appeal.] 

A. As adjective : 

\. To which there lies ao appeaL 

". . . by assenting or dissenting to laws and 

exercising an appellate Jurisdiction.* — Blacks! one : 
Comment., In trod , § 4. 

* 2. Against whom an appeal is taken. 

"... and the name of the party appellate, or 
person against whom the appeal is lodged. —Ayliffe: 
Par ergon. 

2. In any other way pertaining to an appeaL 

B. As substantive : The person appealed 
agaiost. 

ap-pel -late, v.t. [Appellate, a. As.] To 

* name, to call. (Southey : The Doctor, ch. cxxxvi.) 

ap-pel-la -tion, s. [In Ger. A Fr. appdlaiion ; 
Sp. apelacion; Port appellagao ; ItaL appd- 
lacione, appeUagiont = an appeal From Lat 
appellatio = (1) an accost iog, (2) an appeal, 
(3) a naming ; from appdlo = to calL] 

1. The act of appealing ; an appeal 
“ Father of gods and men hy equal right. 

To meet the Cod of N ature I ap^eale ^ 

And bade Dan Phoebus scribe her A ppsllation seal." 

Spenser : F. Q , VII. vi. 3A 


2. A name, a designation, that by which 
any persoa or thing is called. 

•'Several eminent men took new appellations by 
which they moat benreforth be designated."— Macau- 
lay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

ap-pel -la-tivc, a. A s. (In Dan. A Ger. 
appdlativum, s. ; Fr. appellatif , a. A s. ; Sp. 
apdativo, a. A s. ; Port. A ItaL appellativo. 
From Lat appellativus.] 

A. As adjective : Common as opposed to 
proper. (Used especially in grammar.) (Sec 
the substantive.) 

"Nor is it likely that he [St Paul] would gije the 
Common appellative name of Books to the divinely 
inspired Writings, without any other note of distinc- 
tion." — Bp. Dull : Work*, ii. 401. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : An appellation, a name, a designa- 
tion. 

. . that the kingdom of Christ may not only 
be in us in name and form, and honourable appella- 
tives. but in effect and power." — Jeremy Taylor : Expo- 
sition of the Lord's Prayer. Works (1839), voL iii., p. 74. 

2. Grammar: A common, as opposed to a 
proper, name. Thus bird, plant , rock, star , 
are appellatives ; but London, Shakespeare, 
and the planet Venus are not so. 

"Words and names are either common or proper. 
Common names are such as stand for universal ideas, 
or a whole rank of heings, whether general or special, 
these are called appellatives : so fish, bird, man, city, 
river, are common names : and so are trout, eel. lobster, 
for they all agree to many individuals, and some to 
many species- — Walts . Logick. 

ap pel-la-tlve-ly, ad r. [Eng. appellative; 
-!y.] As appellatives do or are ; after the 
manner of appellatives : as, “he is a perfect 
Goliath;" meaning, be is a man of gigantic 
stature. 

. . the fallacy lieth in the Homonymy of 

Ware, here not taken from the town so named, but 
appellatively for all vendible commodities."— Puller: 
Worthies ; Hertfordshire, (Richardson.) 

ap pel -la-tive-ness, s. [Eng. appellative ; 
- ness .] The quality of being appellative. 

”. . . reduce the proper names in the genealogies 
following to sdWi an api-ellativeness as should com- 
pose a coo tinned *en*e.^ —Fuller: Worthies; Suffolk 
(Richardson.) 

ap-pel'- la-tor-y, o [Lat. appellatorius = 
relating to an appellant or an appeal.] Coo- 
tainiog an appeal, in any of the senses of that 
word. 

“An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of 
the party appellant."— .4 yliffe : Par ergon. 

ap-pel-le'e, 5. [Lat. appello — . . . to ap- 
peaL] 

Lair : 

1. The defendant in a case appealed from a 
lower to a higher court. 

2. The defendant agaiost an accusation 
brought by a private j>erson. [Appeal, s.. 
No. 3.] 

“In this case he la called an approver or p rover pro 
bator, and the party appealed or accused is called the 
appellee." — Blacks! one Comment., bk. iv., ch- 25. 

ap-pel -lor, ap-pel-lor , s. (Lat oppellator.] 
1. One who accuses another person, called 
the appellee, of a crime, and prosecutes him 
before a criminal court 

“If the appellee be acquitted, the appellor (by virtue 
of the statute of Westrn. 2. 13 Edw. I..c. I2i shall suffer 
one year's imprisonment, . . ."Ac. — Blackstone: 

Comment., bit. |v., ch. 3A 

t 2. One who carries a case from an inferior 
to a superior court 

^ When opj>ellor and appellee are used to- 
gether they are generally both accented on 
the last syllable. 

£p '-pen-age, s. [Appanaoe.] 

ap-pend’, r. t, [Fr. appendre ; ItaL a ppendere ; 
Lat. append o = to weigh to ; ad = to, and 
pendo = to suspend as weights, to weigh.] 

1. To bang to or upon. 

2. To add one thing as an accessory to 
another. 

"... and appended to them • declaration attested 
by hi* sign-manual, and certifying that the originals 
were in his brother# own haiid. — Macaulay. Hist. 
Eng., ch. vL 

ap pend -age (age = Ig), a [Eng.append; 
-age. In Fr. apanage.] [Append.] 

1. Ordinary Language: Something added 
or appended to another, hot not properly 
constituting a portion of it. [Appanage.] 

". . and such his course of life. 

Who now, with oo a^ype-ndagv hot a staff. . . .* 
Wordneorth : Exeu rtion, hk. t 


poiit* JoM; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9 bln, bench; go, gem; thin, Uils; win, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -irig 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon — shun ; -tion, -si on = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cions shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel. 
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2. Bot. (pi.): Certain enperficiet processes 
appended to the sterna, leaves, calyces, &c., 
of plants ; aa hairs, prickles, thorna, glands, 
tubercles, dilatations or expansions of parts, 
utricles, pitchers, &c. ( LindUy : Introd. to 

Bot.) [Appendicolate.] 


ap-pendl-cle, $. [Lat. appendicula, d im in . 
from appendix.] A Bmall appendage. 

ap-pen-dlc'-u-lar, o. [Lat. appendicula; 
‘ Eng. suff. -ar.] Constituting or otherwise per- 
taining to a small appendage. 


* 5p-p€r-5©'iv-Ing, * ip-par-^e'yr- 
ynge, pr. par. & t. [Apperceive.] 

Ms substantive : Perceiving. 

’• For drede of jalous folk appareeyvynge 

Chaucer : C. T„ 10,600. 


ap^pen’-dax^e, ap-pen'-den 5 e, * ap- 

pen -dcn-^y, s. (Fr. ajypendance. ] Any- 
thing appended or annexed. 

ap-pen'-dant, o. & $. [Fr. appendant, pa. 
par. of apperuire.] [Append.] 

A. Ms adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Hanging to or upon. 

2, Fig. : Annexed to, dependant npon, con- 
comitant to, pertaining to, though not inti- 
mately. 

IL Technically : 

Common appendant is a right belonging to 
the owners or occupiers of arable land to put 
commonable animals upon the waste belonging 
to the lord of the manor, and on the lands of 
other persons within the manor. 

B. Ms substantive : Anything attached to 
another one, as an accidental or accessory, not 
an essential, part of it. 

ap-pen -ded, pa. par . & a. [Append.] 

* ap-pen'-dennjy, j. [ Append ance.] 

* ap pen'-dl-cate, v.t. [Lat. appendix (acc. 
appendieem), and Eng. suff. -ate.] [Appendicle.] 
To append, to add to. 

t ap-pen-di-ca'-tlon, i. [Eng. appendi- 
cate; -ion.] An appendage, an adjunct ; some- 
thing annexed. 

ftp^pen -di-^e*, *■ pi. The Latin P lural of 
Appendix (q v.l 

ap-pen dl ci'-tis, I. [Lat. appendix ; auff. 
-dw.] 

Path.: Inflammation of the vermifoim ap- 
pendix of the ctecum, a worm-like, blind sac 
iu the lower right side of the abdomen. The 
causes are various, exposure to cold or damp- 
ness, or some indiscretion iu diet, being the 
most usual. In a large proportion of cases, 
foreign substances are an active factor in the 
production Df the disease when a catarrhal 
condition of the mucous membrane already 
exists. In the absence Df this condition, foreign 
bodies may remain and cause little or no dis- 
turbance; hut should the membrane become 
inflamed, they add to the irritation by occlud- 
ing the lumen of the appeudix, thus favoring 
ulceration of the walls, perforation, and even 
gangrene of the whole organ. Catarrhal 
inflammations of the appendix are common 
and frequently chronic, but have not here- 
tofore been recognized as appendicitis. [See 
Typhlitis, PiaiTY ph litis] . Several forms of 
this disease are now recognized, as acute, 
chronic, and recurrent; also rheumatic appen- 
dicitis, which is observed in cases presenting 
a rheumatic diathesis. Acute, severe attacks 
occur when the bacillus communis coli is present 
in a virulent form, and if this condition be 
associated with a faecal concretion or other 
foreign body causing pressure, there is immi- 
nent danger of necrosis, perforation, and death 
The symptoms of appendicitis are intense, 
cramp-like pains, which may not at first be 
located in the right iliac fossa; nausea, if not 
vomiting; rigidity of the abdominal walls, 
especially of the right side and before tbe 
pain localizes itself; constipation generally, 
but diarrhoea occasionally; intense thirst; a 
disposition to flex the thighs upon the abdo- 
men ; and extreme tenderness at the seat of 
tbe disease. The inflamed appendix may 
generally be felt by deep palpation. Extreme 
p»oal tenderness at this spot is a valuable 
diagnostic sign distinguishing appendicitis 
from general peritonitis. In moderately severe 
casea pulse-rate and temperature are not 
serioualy affected, but a sudden fall in tempera- 
ture often indicates perforation and is therefore 
a auspicious symptom. Medical treatment 
frequently affords relief, but many practitioners 
recommend excision of the appendix as tbe 
only radical cure, and also as a preventive. 
This operation is now performed with great 
success, the rate of mortality being only two 
or three per cent., exclusive of cases in which 
surgical interference is made during an scute 
attack, when the mortality is much larger — 
perhaps 15 to 20 per cent. Complete natural 
obliteration of the lumen of the appendix has 
been observed, resulting in a spontaneous and 
permanent cure. [See VeaMiFoaM Appendix.] 



APPENDICULATE. 

A. 1. Scutellaria galerictilatit (Scullcap). 2. Catjnt. 
B. 1. Saltola Kali (Saltwort). X Segment ot the 
calyx. 


ap-pen~dic'-u-late, a. [Bot. Lat. appendi - 
* culatus; from’ Class. Lat. appendicula = a 
small appendage, dimin. of appendix (q.v.).] 

Botany : A term applied to a leaf, leaf-stalk, 
calyx, or a portion of a plant, when this is 
furnished with an appendage or appendages. 
Examples, the expansions or dilatations in the 
calyces of Scutellaria and Salsola. ( LindUy : 
Introd. to Bot.) 

ap-pen -ding, pr. par. [Append.] 

ap-pen'-dix (plural formerly ap-pen'-di- 
£©£, now generally ap-pen'-dix-e^), s. 
[In Dan. appendix; Fr., Port., & ltal. nppen- 
dice ; Sp. apendix. From Lat. appendix, pi. 
appendices = (l) that which hangs to any- 
thing; (2) anything annexed, an appendage.] 

A Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything appended or added to another 
one more important than itself. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. 

3. ( Now almost exclusively.) A longer or 
shorter supplement appended to a book. 
Thus Murchison’s Siluria, Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, and a multitude of other books, 
have such an appendix. 

B. Technically. As a Latin word, with the 
Latin plural appendices : 

L A natomy : 

1. (Sinp.) Appendix cceci vermiformis : A 
worm-looking process about three inches long, 
and rather more than the thickness of a 
goose-quill, which hangs down into the pelvis 
from the inner and posterior part of the 
coecum. (Todd £ Bowman : Physiol. Anal., 
vol. ii., p. 21ti.) 

2. ( Plur .) Appendices epiploica (that is, re- 
sembling the epiploon or great omentum) : 
Small processes containing fat which are 
attached to the colon. (Ibid., p. 218.) 

3. (Plur.) A. pyloricce (Pyloric follicles) ■ 
Tubular prolongations from tho intestines of 
fishes. (Ibid., p. 218.) 

H. Botany : 

I. (Sing.) Anything attached to another 
part, especially the hack, when dilated and 
compressed, of one of the horn-like processes 
attached to the corona in some plants. It is 
also called ata (wing). (LindUy: Introd. to 
Botany.) 

2. (Plur.) A name given by Fuchsius to the 
shoots thrown up from the subterranean part 
of tlie stem of some endogenous plants, such 
as the pine apple. He called them also 
Adnata and Adnascenti a. (Lindley : Introd. 
to Bot.) 

* ap-pe r-ande, * ap-pear-and, pr. par. 
A Northern form of Appearing (q.v.). [Gut- 
ter and, Trenchant.] 

* ap-pe §e, V.t. [Appease.] 

ap~pense, a. [Lat. appensus, pa. par. of 
appendo = to weigh to.] 

Bot . .* Hung up, like a hat upon a pin ; but 
very different in meaning from pendulous. 

* Up - per - 5 e ive, * ap-par- 5 e’yye, 

* a-per-^eive, * a - pax - 5 ® " i^y, 

* a-per-ce-yue. v.t. [Fr. apercevoir.] To 
perceive, to comprehend. 


* ap-per-5ep'-tion, s. [Lat. ad = to, and 
Eng. perception.] Perception which makes 
itself its object ; self-conseiouaneas, con 
sciousness. 


* ap-per'-il, s. [Old form of Eng. Peru. 


(q.v.),] Peril ; danger. 

“Let me stay at thine apperil, Timon." 

Shaketp. : Timon of Athens, 
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ap-per-ta’in, * ap-per-te yne, * ap-er- 
teyne, * ap-per-te in, v.i. [In Fr. up- 

partenir ; ltal. appartenere ; Lat. appertinto — 
to belong to : ad — to, and pertineo = to hold 
through, to extend through or to ; per = 
through, and teneo = to hold.] To belong to 
by nature, by natural right, or by divine or 
human appointment, or as a partisan by his 
own choice belongs to his chief. 

•• Who would not fear thee, 0 King of nation*? for 
to thee doth it appertain ." — Jer. x 7. 


Sp-per-ta'in -mg, * Sp-per-te'yn-yng, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Appertain.] 

A As present participle £ adjective: In the 
Bame sense as the verb. 

" Rom Tybalt, the reason that I hare to love tfttee 
Doth much accuse the appertaining rage 
To such a greeting " 

Shaketp. : Romeo and Juliet, ili. 1. 

B. Ms subsfanfiw: That which belongB to; 
that which pertains to. 

* ap-per-ta in-ment, s. [Eng. appertain ; 
- ment .] That which belongs to one on account 
of his rank, dignity, or in any other way. 

'* He shent our messengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainmentt, visiting of him.” 

Shaketp. : Troil. and Cret., li S. 

* ap-per‘-ten-aji9e f s. [Appurtenance, s.] 

* ap-per'-ten-an5e, v.t. [Appurtenance, 
v.t] 


* ap-per-te yne, * ap-per-te in, v.i. [Ap- 
pertain.] 

4 ap-per-tin-ent, a. & s. [Appurtenant.] 

* ap'-pet-en5e, ap -pet-^n^y, s. [In Fr. 

appetence; Sp. apetencin; Port, appetencia ; 
ltal. appetenza; Lat. appetentia, from appetens , 
pr. par. of appefo = (l) to approach, (2) to 
seek after : ad = to, and peto = ( 1 ) to go to, 
(2) to seek for.] 

1. Of man or other sentient beings: Instinc- 
tive desire or impulse to perform certain 
actions. Spec., lustful or other appetite or 
desire. 

" Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 

JIxUon: P. L., hk. xL 

2. Of things not sentient : The tendency 
bodies show to make certain approaches to 
each other, as in the case of chemical attrac- 
tion. 

* ap'-pet-ent, a. [In ltal. appetente, from 
Lat. appetens, pr. par. of appeto.] Desirous of 
gratifying appetite; lustful, or eagerly de- 
sirous of anything. 

•* Knowing the earl to be thirsty and appetent after 
glory and renown. "—Sir G. Ruck . Hitt, of K. Richard 
III., p. W. 


# Sp-pet-i-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. appetible ; -ity-1 
The quality of being fitted to call forth appe- 
tite or desire. 


“That elicitation which the schools Intend, is a de- 
ducing of the power of the will into act, merely from 
the appetibility of the ohject ; as a man draws a child 
after him with the aightol a green bough. " — BramhaO 
against 


ap-pet-l-ble, a. [In Sp. apetecibU; ItaL 
appetibile; Lat. nppetibilis, from appeto . ] [ap- 
petite.] Fitted to excite some one of the 
appetites ; fitted to call forth desire ; desirable. 

•• Power both to slight the most appetible oh]eckA 
and to controul the most unruly passions -Bramhmu 

/T/fuimf Flnhhei 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gd. pfct, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; & = e, qu — w. 
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&p'-pe-tlte, *&p'-pe-tit, 5. [In Sw. aptit ; 
Dun. & Ger. appetit: Fr. appetit ; Sp. apetito ; 
Part, appetite; Ital. appetite: Lat. appetitus 
— (1) an attack, (2) a passionate desire for 
anything ; from appefo.] [Appetence.) 

A. Subjectively: 

L Lit. Of sentient beings : 

1. Orel. Long. £ Mental Phil. : One of those 
desires which arise chiefly from the body, and 
which man shares with the inferior animals. 
These are the desire for meat and drink, and 
the sexual impulse. (In this sense often in 
the plural.) 

" Fal. Oh. she did bo course oer my exteriors with 
such a greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye 
did seem to scoivh me up like a burning-glass!’ — 
Shakcsp. : Merry Wives of W'iiK&or. i. li 

" Supple and flexible as Indian cane. 

To take the heud his appetites ordain." 

Cow per : Hope 

Hooker thus distinguishes between Appe- 
tite and Will : — “. . . the Will, properly and 
strictly taken, . . . differetli greatly from 

that inferior natural desire which we call 
Aitpetite. The object of Appetite is whatso- 
ever sensible good may be wished for ; the 
object of Will is that good which Reason doth 
lend us to seek. Affections, as joy, and grief, 
and fear, and anger, with such like, being, as 
it were, the sundry fashions and forms of 
Ajrpetite, ean neither rise at the conceit of a 
thing indifferent, nor yet choose but rise at 
the sight of some tilings. Wherefore it is not 
altogether in our power, whether we will be 
stirred with affections or no : whereas actions 
which issue from the disposition of the Will 
are in the power thereof to be performed or 
stayed. Finally, Appetite is the IFiH’s solici- 
tor, and the Will is Appetite's controller; 
what we covet according to the one, by the 
other we often reject ; neither is any other 
desire termed properly Will, but that where 
Reason and Understanding, or the show 
of Reason, prescribeth the thing desired.” 
(Hooker: Eccles. Pol., bk. i., ch. vii. , § 3.) 

2. Spec. : The desire for food, which in excess 
leads to gluttony. 

*’ Schal hen his sauee maad to his delyt 
To make him have a newe appetit. ' 

Chaucer: C. T., 13,960-61. 

“When thou slttest to eat with a ruler, consider 
diligently what is before thee, and put a knife to thy 
throat, if thou be a man given to appetite.”— Pro v. 
xxill. I, 2. 

". . . their appetite became keen . . ." — Macau- 
lay: nUt. Eng., cli. xvi. 

3. Vehement desire for anything. 

“ They contained much that was well fitted to gratify 
the vulgar apatite for the marvellous." — Macaulay 
H Ut. Eng. , ch. ix. 

II, Fig. Of things : A tendency to go to- 
gether ; as by gravity, cohesion, or chemical 
affinity. 

"It is certain that In all bodies there is an appetite 
of union and evitation of solution of continuity."— 
Bacon: Eat. Hist., Cent Hi.. § 293. 

B. Objectively : The object of vehement 
desire, 

" Ha! Meluaine, my taertes Appetite. 

Fair lady, my hert, my loue, my plesaunce." 

The Unmans of Partenay (eiL Skeat), 2,896-97. 

" Power being the natural appetite of princes, a 
limited monarch cannot gratify it." — Swift. 

&p'-pe-tltc, v.t. [From the substantive.] 
Greatly to desire. (Chaucer.) 

*\ - . appetiting by generation to bring forth his 
aemblable.’’— Sir T. Elyot ; Govemour, p. 70. 

S,p-pe ti' tion, s. [In Ital. apjietizione ; Lat. 
appetitio = (1) a grasping at, (2) a passionate 
longing for, (3) appetite.) Vehement desire. 

’’The actual appetit ion or fastening our affections on 
him." — Hammond : Practical Catechism. 

** We find in animals an estimative or Judicial faculty, 
an appetit ion or aversation."— Judge Hale. 

* ap-pe -t I'-tlous, a. [Eng. appet it(e) ; i ; -ous. ] 
Grateful to the appetite, desirable. 

"Some light Inspcrsions of truth to make them 
appef itious, passable, and toothsome.”— Brief Descrip, 
of Fanatic**, Ac. (1660), p. 17. 

t ftp-pet-l- ti'-val, a. [Formed by analogy 
as if from a Lat. appet it frus.] Appetitive. 

ap'-pe tl tive, a. [Sp. apetitivo. In Ital. 
nppt7d/i»o.] Possessed of appetite ; which 
desires greatly, which eagerly longs for. 

"The will Is not a bare appetitive power, as that of 
the sensual appetite, but is a rational appetite."— 
Hale: Origin, of Mankintl. 

”1 find In myself an appetitive faculty always in 
exercise in the very height of activity and invigora- 
tiou." — E orris. 

ip-po Xize.v.t. [Lat. appp.to =■ . . . to strive 
after, to long for, and Eng, suffix -ice. In 
Fr. itpvetissant = imparting an appetite ; Ital. 


apjvtizione = appetite.] To give one an appe- 
tite, to make one feel hungry. (Sir Waiter 
Scott.) 

ap pe-tl zed, pa. par. [Appetize.] 

ap-pe-tl'z-er, s. [Eng. appetize ; -er.] He, 
who or that which gives one an appetite. 

ap-pe-tl z-Ing, pr. par. & a. [Appetize.] 

Ap'-pi-an, a. Pertaining to some one of the 
Romans called Appius Claudius, and specially 
to that one who lived in the time of the war 
between the Romans and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirus. 

Appian way. The great Roman high- 
way constructed by the above-mentioned 
Appius Claudius, from Rome to Capua, and 
afterwards extended to Bmndusium, and 
finished B.C. 312. It was built of stones four 
or five feet long, carefully joined to each 
other, covered with gravel, furnished with 
stones for mounting and descending from 
horseback, with milestones, and with houses 
at whicli to lodge. 

ap-plaud, v.t. & i. [In Fr. & Port, ap - 

* plaudir ; Sp. aplaudir ; Ital. applauderc, ap- 
plaudire ; Lat. applaudo = to strike upon, to 
clap, especially to clap the hands in token of 
applause : ad — to, and plaudo = to clap, 
strike, beat ; cognate with laiulo = to praiae, 
laus — praise ; also with Eng. fcmd.] [Loud.] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To express approbation of, or admiration 
for, by clapping the hands. 

" I would applaud tbee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again." 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, v. 3. 

2. To express approbation of, or admiration 
for, in any other way. 

*’ You. that will follow me to this attempt, 

Applaud the name of Henry, with your leader. 

(They all cry — Henry !)’’ 
Shakcsp. : 3 Henry 1'/., iv. 2. 

B. hit rans. : To express approval by clap- 
ping the hands. 

". . . All hearts 

Applauded.” Tennyson : Enid A Ger. 

ap plaud-er, s. [Eng. applaud; -er.] One 
who applauds. 

”T hod the voice of my single reason against it 

drowned in the voices of a multitude of apptauders." 

—Ulanvill : Scepsis Scientifica. 

ap-pla ud lrig, pr. par . <fc a [Applaud.] 

ap-plau’se, s. [In Port. <fc Ital. applauso; 
Sp. uplauso ; Lat. apjilausits , pa. par. of ap- 
plavdo. Or from ad = to, and plausus =. the 
noise of dapping or striking two bodies to- 
gether ; plaudo — to clap. ] 

1. Among the ancient Romans: Certain 

methods of expressing applause, had recourse 
to in the theatres and elsewhere. There were 
three kinds of it : (1) bombus = a humming 
or buzzing noise ; (2) imbrices = noises made 
with the hollow hands ; and (3) testa: = the 
striking of the flat portion of the hands 
together after the manner of two testa; (tiles). 

2. A r ou>: High approbation expressed by 
elapping the hands, beating the ground with 
the feet, giviog forth huzzas, or in some similar 
way. 

" This communication was received with loud ap- 
plause.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

* ap-pla u-sion, s. [Eng. applaus(c); -ion.] 

Congratulation. (Puttenham : Eng. Pocsie, 

bk. i. } ch. xxvi.) 

* ap pla u sive, a. [Eng. applaus(e) ; 4ve.] 
Applauding, commendatory. 

" Thine eye. applausive, each sly vermin sees, 

That balks tlie snare, yet battens on the cheese." 

Scott : The Poacher. 

&p'-ple, * ap' pel, s. [A.S. a:pl, cepel , atppel, 
(rppyl, appel , appl, apul ; Sw. tiple ; Dan. tible ; 
Dut. k O. Fries, appcl ; Ger. apfcl ; O. H. Ger. 
aphol ; O. Icel. epti ; Gad. ubha.ll ; Irish 
abhal, ubhal ; Wei. afal ; Armor, aval; Russ. 
gabloko ; Polish jablkn ; Bolicm. gablko , gablo. ] 

A, Ordinory Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A well-known fruit ; also the tree on 
which it grows. The fruit is that of the Pyrvs 
vuilus , or Crab Apple, when modified and im- 
proved by long cultivation or grafting. [Apple- 
tree. ] The apple was known to the classical 
nations of antiquity, the Greeks calling it 


(melon), Doric uSAoe ( malon ), and the 
Latina malum. These words, however, wit.h 
the analogous Latin one, pomum t were properly 
generic terms, comprehending several kinds 
of fruit. The varieiica of the apple amount 
to thousands rather than hundreds, and they 
may be multiplied almost indefinitely by arti- 
ficially applying the pollen of one to the stigma 
of another. Besides being common in gardens, 
the apple is cultivated in orchards, which are 
specially numerous in the northern part of 
the United States and in Southern Canada. It 
is generally propagated by being grafted on 
crab-stocks. 

"Ac quane here apples ripe hen/’ 

Story of Genesis and Exodus (ed. Skeat), 1,129. 

" If the matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might haug till they dropp'd from the 
tree " Cowper : Pity Poor Africans. 

2. Scripture : Probably the fruit of the 
Citron-tree (Citrus medico). [Apple-tree.] 

" . . . comfort me with apples . . ."—Song of 
Sol. ii. 5. 

* 3. Apple of love : What is now called the 
Love Apple (q.v.). It is the Lycoperdon escu - 
lentum.- 

’’ Apples of love are of three sorts, . . ."—Morti- 
mer : H usbaftdry. 

4. Apple of Sodom : A plant growing near 
the Dead Sea, thus described by Josephus:— 

", . . and the traces (or shadows] of the five cities 
are still to be seen, as well as the ashes growing in 
their fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were 
fit to be eaten ; but if you pluck them with your 
hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes I Vhiston : 

Josephus's Wars of the Jews , bk. iv., chap, vlii., J 4. 



APPLE OF SODOM (SOLANUM SODOMEUM). 

1. Branch in flower (one-fourth natural 6ize). 2. Ripe 
fruit. 


Some suppose the description to refer to the 
Solanum Sodomeum , a plant of the Nightshade 
genus, and others to the Calotropis procera, 
one of the Asclepiads. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Apple of the eye : The pupil of the eye, 
called apple probably from its rotundity. 

" Keep my commandments, and live ; and my law 
as the apple of thine eye."— Prov. vii. 2. 

2. Apple of discord : Anything, not neces- 
sarily an apple, or even a fruit, which, intro- 
duced into a nation, chureh, family, or other 
society, produces dissension among its mem- 
bers. The expression is founded on the 
classical myth that Eria, the goddess of strife, 
on one occasion flung into a meeting of the 
gods and goddesses a golden apple inscribed 
with the words,* “For the fairest.” It pro- 
duced great jealousy among the female deities, 
of whom three — Juno, Minerva, and Venus- 
contended for it, the last-named being the 
successful competitor. 

B. Technically : 

1, Bot. Apjilc or Pome : The English name 
given by Lindley to the kind of fruit called 
Ponium (q.v.). 

2. Her. Apple of Grenada : The Pome- 
granate (Punica granatum). (Gloss, of Her.) 

% For such words as Alligator Apple , 
Custard Apple , &c. , see Alligator, Custard, 
&c. 

apple-berry, s. The English name of 
the Billardiera , a genus of Australian plants 
belonging to the order Pittosporacese, or Pitto- 
spo rails. 

apple blight, s. A white cottony sub- 
stance found upon the trunks of apple-trees. 
It is produced by one of the Aphid®, the 
lAichnus lanigerus, popularly known as the 
American blight. 


boil, b6jt; pout, jrffrl; cat, gell, chorus, £hln, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a«i; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-eian, -t lan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion -zhun, -tieus, -sious, -clous = shus. -cle, -pie, &c. = liel, p?L 
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apple— appliedly 


apple-blossom, s. The blossom of the 
apple-tree. (Generally in the plural.) 

" The farmhouse peeping from among bee-hives and 
apple-btossoms.’'— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., cli. xv. 

apple-brandy, or apple-jack, s. 

Brandy made from apples. (American.) 

apple -butter, s. A preserve (according 
Bartlett, a sauce) made of apples stewed io 
cider. 

apple-crook, s. A crook for gathering 

apples from the tree. 

•’The appelcrokc drawlnge tourmentls to synful 
men.’ — Wycigfe: Prefat. Epu>t„ p. TO. 

apple-graft, s. A graft from the apple- 
tree inserted in the stock of some allied species. 
" We have Been three-ond-twenty sorts of apple . 
grafts upon the same old plant, most of them adorned 
with fruit."— Boyle. 

apple harvest, s. 

1, A harvest of apples ; the gathering of 
apples. 

2. The time when apples are gathered. 

“The apple-harvest that doth longer last." 

Bern Jons on : Forest, ill. 

apple-jack, $. [Apple-brandy.] 

apple-john, s. A kiod of apple late in 
coming to maturity, and preserved in a 
shrivelled state for consumption during the 
winter. 

" What the devil hast thou hrought there? apple- 
Johtisf thou kncw’at, Sir John cannot endure an 
apple-John." — Shakesp. : 2 Henry /!'., ii. 4. 

apple-moth, s. A species of moth be- 
longing to the family Tortricidae. It is the 
Tortrix pomanana. 

apple pie, s. A pie consisting of apples 
enclosed within a crust. 

Apple-pie bed: A bed made with the sheets 
so doubled as to prevent a person getting his 
legs between them. Commonly supposed to 
be so named from its resemblance to an apple 
turnover, but really from Fr. plU = folded. 
Apple-pie order : Perfect order. (Colloquial.) 
TI The expression is probably a corruption 
of Cap-d-pie. 

apple-snail, s. An English synonym of 
the genus of shells called Aoipullaria. 

apple-tree, s. 

1, Pyrus malus. The tree of which apples 
are the fruit. It is the crab apple-tree, a 
member of the British flora, much altered by 
centuries of cultivation. [Apple, A., I. 1 ; 
Crab-apple.] 

" Of a young apple-tree, . . .” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. i. 

2. The apple-tree of Scripture, in Heb. cnEiji 
(tappHach), from the root HE3 (uaphach) — to 
breathe, also to emit a scent. Apparently not 



CITRUS MEDICA (APPLE OF SCRIPTURE). 

L Ckrus Medica iu fruit (one-seventh its natural size). 
2. Cross section of fruit. 


the apple-tree, the fruit of which 16 indifferent 
in Palestine, except on Mount Lebanon ; but 
the citron-tree (Citrus medica), the only species 
of the Orange tribe known to the ancients. 

"As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, 
. . Soup of Solomon, ii. 3. 

apple-woman, s. A woman who sells 
apples, exhibited by her on a stall or other- 
wise. 

"Yonder are two apple-women scolding, and Just 
ready to uncoif one another ."— Arbuthnot A Pope. 

apple-yard, s. A place enclosed for the 
cultivation of apples ; an orchard. 


* 3p-ple, v.i. [From the substantive.] To 
form like an apple. 

'■ The cabhage turuep Is of two kinds ; one apples 
above ground, and the other in it. Marshall : Gar- 
dening. 

* ap-ple'ig, v.t. [0. Fr. applaire .] To satisfy, 
to conteut, to please. (Scotch.) 

"Gif thou wald cum to hevynis bliss, 

Thyself applets with sober rent." 

Dannatyne Poems, p. 186. [Jamieson.) 

* ap -pler-in-gy, * ap -pler-in-gie, s. 

[Etymology not apparent.] Southernwood 
(Artemisia abrotanum). (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son.) 

"The window looked into a small garden rank with 
apleringy and other fragrant herha’ —Sir A. Wylie. 

* ap pli a ble, a. [Eng. apply; suff. -able.] 

* 1. Pliable. (Scotch.) (Colkelbie Lore.) 
(Jamieson.) 

2. Capable of being applied. (Now Applic- 
able is used in its room.) 

"All that I have said of the heathen Idolatry is 
appliable to the Idolatry of another sort of men in 
the world. "—.South, 

ap-pli ange, s. [Eng. apply ; -ance .] 

1. The act of applying. 

Have you done this, by the appliance 
And aid of doctors ? " 

Longfellow ; The Golden Legend, L 

2. Anything applied ; an application. 

"... the appliances and aids for producing which 
they serve to transmit.*’— J. S. Mill : Polit. Econ„ 
voL i., hk. L, chaV- xii., $ 3. 

ap-pli-ca-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. applicable; 
- ity .] The quality of being applicable to any- 
thing. 

“The principles of Free Trade axe principles of 
universal truth and of universal applicability. 
Times, Nov. 16th. 1877. 

% It ia often followed by Io. 

”... which charge ia certainly not true as respects 
Polybius, whatever applicability it may have to the 
others."— Lewis: Early Rom. Hist., chap, ii., § 7. 

&p'-pll-ca-ble, tt. [In Fr. applicable ; Sp. 
aplicable; Ital. applicabile.] Which may be 
applied, or which ie proper or suitable to be 
applied to anything. 

“ But a law which merely alters the criminal pro- 
cedure may with perfect propriety be made applicable 
to past as well as to future offences."— Macau lay 
Hist. Eng., chap. xvi. 

Sp'-pli-ca-ble-ness, s. [Eng. applicable.; 
-Ties*;.] The quality of being applicable to any- 
thing. Applicability. 

“The knowledge of salts may possibly, hy that little 
part which we have already delivered of its applica- 
bleness, be of use in natural philosophy."— Boyle. 

* &p -pli-ca-bly, adv, [Eng. applicable ; -ly.) 
In an applicable manner. Of such a character, 
or in such a manner, that it may be fitly 
applied. (Johnson.) 

&p'-pli-can-gy, s. [Lat. applicans .] [Appli- 
cant.] The quality or state of being applicable. 

Sp’-pli-eant, s. [Lat. applicans, pr. par. of 
applico — (1) to join or fasten ; (2) to consult 
with ; (3) to direct intently towards, to apply 
to.] 

X, One who applies for anything ; as for a 
situation, for charitable relief, &c. 

2. A pupil remarkable for application to 
study. (American.) 

* &P -pll-cate, v.t . [Lat applicatus — lying 
upon or close to, attached to ; pa. par. of 
applico = to join or fasten.] To apply to. 

“The act of faith is applicated to the object accord- 
ing to the nature of it"— Pearson: On the Creed, 
Art. ix. 

&p -pll-cate, a. & s. [Lat. applicatus, pa. par. 
of applico'. ] 

1. As adj. (Ordinary Language): Applied. 
(Isaac Taylor.) 

2. As subst. (Math.): A straight line drawn 
across a curve, so as to bisect its diameter. 

applicate number. One applied to a 

concrete case. 

applicate ordinate. A straight line 
applied at right angles to the axis of a parabola, 
ellipse, or hyperbola, and bounded by the 

I curve. 

ap-pli-ca'-tion, s. [In Fr. application ; Sp. 
aplicacion; Port, applicagao; Ital. applicarione ; 


Lat opplicatio = a binding, a joining to; 
applico = to join to : ad — to, and plico — to 
fold together.] [Apply.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of applying (followed by to). 

1. The act of literally applying one thing to 
another in a mechanical manner. 

*• What w© here do hy the application of a metal 
plate of determinate length and curvature, we do on 
the earth by the measurement of a degree of variation 
in the altitude of the pole."— Hertchel: Aftron., 10th 
ed. (1869). § 218. 

2. The act of placing one line or figure above 
another, not mechanically, but mentally. 
(B. I., Geom.) 

3. Close attention to study ; the act or pro- 
cess of applying the miud to anything with 
which it desires to occupy itself. 

" Of studious application, self-imposed. 

Books were her creditors. " 

Wordstcorth : Excursion, hk. vi. 

"I cannot say whether it is a felicity or un- 
happiness, that I am obliged at this time to give my 
whole application to Homer . . .“—-Pope: Letter to 
Jllount (1717). 

4. The nse of certain means to gain an end. 

" If a right course be Liken with children, there will 
not be much need of the application of the common 
rewards and punishments.' —Locke. 

5. The employment or a statement, narra- 
tive, anecdote, fable, or anything similar as a 
means of inculcating a moral lesson. [B. 3.] 

" This principle acts with the greatest force in the 
worst application, and the familiarity of wicked men 
more successfully debauches than that of good men 
reforms."— Rogers. 

6. A soliciting, petitioning, or asking for 
anything. 

” It should seem very extraordinary that a patent 
should be passed upon the application of a poor, private, 
obscure mechanict-'* — Swift. 

IL The state of being applied in any of the 
foregoing senses. 

"There is no stint which can be set to the value or 
merit of the sacrificed body of Christ ; it hath no 
measured certainty of limits ; bounds of efficacy unto 
life it knowetli none, hut Is also itself infinite in pos- 
sibility of application."— Hooker. 

IIL Anything applied. 

" Lend me an arm the rest have worn me out 
With several applications nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure." 

Shakesp..- Alls Well that Ends Well, 1. 2. 

B. Technically: 

1. Geom. : The act of mentally placing one 
line above another, or a figure above another 
one of the same dimensions ; or of applying 
one figure to another of the same area, but of 
different form ; or of transferring a given line 
into a circle or other figure, so that its ends 
shall be in the perimeter of that figure. 

2. Theol. : The divine act of placing the 
merits of Christ to the account of sinners for 
their justification. (Bp. Hall.) 

3. Public speaking, and especially preaching: 
That portion of a discourse or address in which 
the general principles or important truths laid 
before the audience are applied to their indi- 
vidual case. It generally constitutes the con- 
clusion of a discourse. [Peroration.] 

ap'-pli-ca-tive, a. [Eng. applicate; -ive.] 
Which applies. 

“The applicative command lor putting in execution 
la in the will. "— Br amhall against Hobbes. 

ap’-pli-ca-tor, s. [Eng. applicate); -or.\ 
One who* applies. (Gaudcn : Tears of the 
Church , p. 294.) 

&p pli-ca tor-i ly, adv. (Eng. applicatory; 
-ly.) Like that which is applicatory ; by way 
of application, hy its being applied. (Mouti- 
tagu : Appeals to Qcesar, p. 194.) 

&p'-pll -ca-tor-y, a. & s. [Eng. applicate; 
-ory.) 

1. As adjective : Containing an application ; 
applying. 

2. As substantive: That which applies. 

“There are but two waya of applying the death of 
Christ : faith ia the inward applicatory. and if there 
be any outward, it mast be the sacraments." — Taylor : 
Worthy Communicant. 

ap-pli ed, pa. par. & a. [Apply.] 

applied science. Science of which tlie 
abstract principles are put to practical use io 
the arts. 

* ap-pli'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng, applied ; -ly.) 
In a manner w'hich may be applied. 

"It is not hut in such acts as bo of themselves, or 
appliedly, acts of religion and piety."— Mountugu : 
App. to Cces., p. 267. 
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£P~pli'-er, * ap-ply'-er, s. [Eng. apply; 
• er . ] Ooe who applies. 

“ For his own part, he said, he detested both the 
author and the apply er alike. "—Conf. at Hampton 
Court, p. 49. 

’ ap-pli'-ment* s. [Eog. apply ; -ment .] Ap- 
plication. 

“These will wrest the doings o f any man to their 
own base and malicious appliments.”— Introduction to 
Wanton's Malcontent, 

ap-ply'. *ap-pH'e. * a-ply', v.t. & l. [Eng. 
ply. (Plv.) In Fr. appliquer ; O. Fr. applier; 
op. aplicar ; Port, applicar ; ltal. applicare; 
Lat. applico = to join or fasten, to attach to : 
ad = to, aod plico = to fold, to lay flat ; root, 
plak = to twist.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Mechanically to place one thing upoo 
another, or adjust it to that other. 

(a) As a single act : 

“ The warder at the door his key appliet, 

Shoots back the bolt, and all his courage dies.” 

Cowper ; Hope. 

t ( b ) As a series of acts : To ply, as an oar or 
the feet in walking. 

“ A varlet running towardee hastily, 

Whose flying feet so fast their way apply’d, 
That round ahout a cloud of dust did fly." 

Spenser : F. Q., 1L iv. 87. 

2. To do so mentally. [B. 1., Geom.] 

* 3. To bend to, submit to. 

" In pees hys contre haldyng full manly. 

Non durst© hys heste brcke. but to hym apply." 

The Roman* of Partenay (ed. Skeat), 5,312*13. 

* 4. To keep employed- (For this we now 
use Ply, q.v.) 

“She was skilful in applying his humours, never 
suffering fear to fall to despair, nor hope to hasten to 
assuran ce.“— Sidney. 

5. To direct the attention to, to fix the 
mind or heart upon. 

“Ne other worldly huainea did apply." 

Spenser : F. Q., II. r. 46. 

" Apply thine heart unto Instruction, and thine ears 
to the words of knowledge.”— Prov. xxiii. 12. 

TJ This is the only sense in which apply is 
used in the English Bible. 

6. To address to. 

“ 8acred vows and mystic song apply'd 
To grisly Fluto and his gloomy hride. Pope. 

7. To use as means for the attainment of 
an end ; for instance — 

(a) To give medicine to a diseased or torpid 
body. (Lit, <£ fig.) 

“ Even now the stimulants which he applied to his 
torpid and feehle party produced some faint symptoms 
of returning animation.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
chap, xiii. 

(fr) To expend money for a certain object, or 
put it to a specified use. 

"The profits thereof might he applied towards the 
support of the year."— Clarendon. 

8. Formally to point out or tacitly to suggest 
the reference or suitability of a statement or 
principle to a certain person or thing ; also to 
use science for the regulation and improve- 
ment of art. [Applied. ] 

“This brought the death of your father to remem- 
hrsnee. and I repeated the verses which I formerly 
applied to him."— Dryden : Fables. 

"I had never deliberately applied these views to a 
apecies taken singly."— Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. 
1., chap. i. 

9. To have recourse to, in the hope of being 
able to obtain assistance. (Now generally 
used intransitively.) [B., 2.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Geom. : Meutally to place one line or 
figure upon another one, and adjust the two 
together in a prescribed way. 

" For if the triangle A B C be applied toDEF, so 
that the point A may he on D, and the straight line 
A B upon D E . . . — Euclid, Bk. I., Prop. 4. 

2. Theol. : To place to the sinner's account 
the merits of Christ for justification. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To suit, to agree, to harmonise with, to 
bear analogy to, to refer to, to have some con- 
nection with. 

** Wonid it apply well to the vehemency of your 
■flection that I should win what, you would enfoy?"— 
Shnkesp. : Merry Wires, il. 2. 

2. To have recourse to, as a petitioner for 
some kind of aid, or for some favour or right. 

"I had no thoughts of applying to any hut blmaelf ; 
he desired I would speak to others. " — Surift. 

•apply', s. [Plight.] Plight, condition. 
(ScofcA.) 

"They found him in a good apply , 

Both bay and corn and bread him hy." 

Sir Egeir, p, 43. (Jamieson.) 


ap-ply'-ing, pr. par . [A PPLY. ] 


ap-pog-gtf-a'-to, a., adv., & s. [ltal. appog- 
giato = propped ; a ppoggiata, appoggialoio, 
appoggio = prop, support, defence.] [Appo- 
oiatura.] A auataiuing of the voice in pass- 
ing from one note to another. [Portamento.] 

ap-pog-gi a tu r-a, a-pog-gl-a tur-a, 
a-po-gi-a-tu r-a, s. [ltal. In Fr. appog - 
giature . From ltal. uppoggiare — to lean 
upon : ad = to, aod poggiare = to ascend ; 
poggio — a hill, cliff, ascent; Lat. podium — 
an elevated place, a height.] 

Music: A grace-note consisting of a aotrnd 
situated a semitone or tone above or below 
that to whiclv it ia affixed, occurring usually 
on an accented portion of a bar, and written 
as if extraneous to its contents. 


. Written. 

SEE 


-elQ. 



d — 3^: 


Rendered. 

IS 


Written. Rendered. 


ap-poi nt-a-ble, a. [Eug. appoint: -able.} 
That may be appointed. (Federalist : Maddi- 
son.) (Webster’s Diet.) 

ap-poi nt^ed, pa. par. & a. [Appoint.] 

11 Is there not an appointed time toman upon earth?" 
—Job viL L 

ap-poin-tee, s. [Eng. appoint , -ee ; Fr. 

‘ appointe, pa. par. of appointer. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : One who has received an appoint- 
ment. 

2. Spec. : Formerly, a foot-soldier in the 
French army who, on account of his long ser- 
vice and tried courage, received higher pay 
than his comrades of the same grade. A 
laoce-corporaL 

II. Technically (Law): 

1. In the same sense as 1. 1. 

2. A person in whose favour a power of 
appointment is executed. (Wharton.) 

" But the usual course now is for some one to procure 
letters of patent, or other authority from the king, 
and then the ordinary of courts grants administration 
to such appointee of the crown .“—Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk- £L, ch. 32. 
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ap-point, * a-poy nte, * ad-posKnte, 

v.t. & i. [Fr. appointer , from point, pointer 
a point ; O. Fr. apointer = to prepare, to 
arraoge ; Prov. apontar, apontar, apointar ; 
Sp. apuntar = to point, to denote or appoint, 
... to sharpen ; ltal. appuntare = to sew, 
to sharpen, ... to fix, appoint ; Low Lat. 
appuncto = to bring back to the point ; Class. 
Lat. ad = to, and punctum, accus. of punctus 
or punctum = (1) a pricking, a stinging, (2) a 
point ; pungo , pupugi, punctum = to prick, 
to puncture.] [Appointer.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To point to or at. 

" Appoint not heavenly disposition.’* 

Milton : Samson AgonUtes. 

2. To decree, to ordain ; hence to make 
secure, to settle. 

(a) To decree, to fix, to ordain, by divine or 
by human authority ; as the arrangements in 
nature, those for divine worship, times, places, 
or anything similar. 

" He appointed the moon for seasons, "—Pi. civ. 19. 

"And the Lord appointed a set time, saying, To- 
morrow the Lord shall do this thing in the land." — 
Exod. Ir. 6 . 

" Moreover I will appoint a place for my people 
Israel, . . — 2 Sam. viL 10. 

" It was their undoubted prerogative to regulate 
coin, weights, und measures, and to appoint fairs, 
markets, and ports ." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. L 

(fr) To make secure, to establish, to settle. 

. . when he appointed the foundations of the 
earth . . — Prov. viii. 29. 

3. To nominate by competent authority to 
an office ; or to do temporary service. (Fol- 
lowed by two objectives— one of the person 
nominated, and the other of the office.) 

"... to appoint me ruler over the people of the 
Lord . . ." — 2 .Sam, vL 21. 

4. To allot, to assign, or adjudge to one a 
portion, wages, or an office or dignity. (Fol- 
lowed — 

(a) By an objective of the thing given, and 
to or unto before the person receiving it : 

‘'And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father 
hath appointed unto me ."— Luke xxii. 29. 

(fr) By two objectives ; there being an ellip- 
sis of the to or unto.) 

". . . and appoint him his portion with the 

h ypocri tec."— Matt. xxiv. 61. 

"... Appoint me thy wages, and I will give it.’* 
—Gen. xxx. 28. 

5. To command, to enjoin. 

"... and ordain elders in ©very city, as I had 
appointed thee."— Titus L 5. 

6. To equip, to supply, to furnish with all 
things necessary to efficiency. 

"Th© English, heing well appointed , did so entertain 
them, that their ships departed terribly torn."— Hay- 
ward. 

IL Technically : To make a conveyance 
altering the disposition of landed property, 
and assigning it to a specified person. 

B. Intransitive : To decree, to arrange ; 
fixedly to resolve. 

" 80 Jeroboam and all th© people esme to Rehoboam 
the third day, os the king had appointed, saying, 
Come to me again the third day." — 1 Kings xiL 12. 

"For the Lord hsd appointed to defeat th© good 
counsel of Achltophei . . .“ — 2 Sam. xviL 14. 


appointee (ap poi'n-ta), a. [Fr. appoints, 
pa. par. of appointer.] [Appoint.] 

Her. : Pointed. (Applied to things which 
touch at the points or ends ; as two swords 
touching each other at their points or tips.) 

ap-poi n-ter, * ap-ptfy nc-ter, s. [Eog 
appoint; -er.] Oue who appoints. 

‘'That this queen was the first appointer of this 
chaste attendance [eunuchs] for her bed-chamber, Am- 
tnlanus testifleth. — Gregory : Posthumu, p. 134. 

ap-point'-mg, pr. par. [Appoint.] 

ap-point’- ment, * a - p6ynte - ment, s, 

[From Late Lat. appunctuamentum. In Fr. 
appointemeut ; Sp. apuntamiento.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of appointing ; the act of fixing 
any arrangements by divine or human decree, 
edict, or command, or by mutual stipulation. 

Specially : 

* 1. The act of making preparations of any 
kind. 

2. The act of ordering or commanding any 
one ; order, direction, injunction. 

“At the appointment of Aaron and his sons shall b* 
all the service of the sons of the Gershonites, in all 
their burdens, . . — Numb. iv. 27. 

“ . . . hy the appointment of Ahsatom this hath 
been determined . . ."—2 Sam. xiii. 32. 

3. The act of arranging for a meeting to- 
gether ; an assignation. 

**. . . for they had mode an appointment together 
to come and mourn with him ." — Job ii. ll. 

4. The act of nominating to any office. 

"But such appointments could no longer be made 
without serious inconvenience." — -Vacaulay .* Hist. 
Eng., ch. xi. 

IL The state of being appointed. 

HL That to w r hich one is appointed, or 
which is appointed to oue. (Gen. d: Spec.) 

Specially : 

1. A situation, an office. 

2. Equipment, dress, furniture, arms, arma- 
ment. 

" They have put forth the haven : further ou, 

Where their appointment we may best discover, 
And look on their endeavour. " 

Shakesp. : A ntany A Cleopatra, iv. 19. 

If Sometimes it is used iu the pluraL 

" A fish was taken in PoloniA : such an one as repre- 
sented the whole appearance and appointments of a 
bishop ." — Gregory : Posth. (1650), p. 12&, 

3. (Plur.) Certain allowances paid to one 
in virtue of his bolding a particular office ; 
perquisites. 

"Tyrcounel began to rule his native country with 
the power and ap/wintments of lord lieutenant, hut 
with the humbler title of lord deputy ."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

B. Technically (Law*) : 

1. A devise for a charitable use. (Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 23.) 

2. An instrument or deed deriving validity 
from a previous deed, and operating as a con- 
veyance by limiting or altering previous uses. 

Power of appointment : The earlier of the 
two deeds just mentioned — that which gives 
force to the other. 

* ap po rt, v.t. & t. [Fr. apporter .) 

A. Trans. : To bring, to produce. 

B. Intrans . ; To arrive at one’s destination. 


boll, p6Tlt, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 tun, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -tag, 

- dan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§ion — z.hiin. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die. Sic. — bel, d$L 
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* ap-pd r-ter, s. [Fr. apporter = to bring, to 
convey ; Ital. apportare ; Lat. apporto = to 
bring or carry to : ati = to, and porto — to 
carry (spec , something heavy).] One who im- 
port* or carries anything (into the country). 

*; Now Importer (q.v.) 

"This makes ouly the apporter* themselves, their 
aiders, abettors aud assistants, traitors ; not thoae 
who receive it at second hand." — Bale: Hitt. PI. Cr., 
ch. 20. 

ap-po r-tion, v.t. [Lat. ad = to, and portio 
— a portion.] [Portion, Part.] 

Ord. Lang. £ Law : To mete out in just pro- 
portions ; to share among several persons or 
several things in suitable proportion. 

“Christ proportions several degrees of punishment 
in the other world, which he apportion* to the degrees 
of death which had ever been amon^ the Jews," — 
Jeremy Taylor: Work t (ed. 1639), vol. iiL. p. 40. 

ap-po r-tion ate, v.t. [Eng. apportion ; 
’ -ate.] To apportion. (Backet : Lift of Wil- 
liams, p. 275.) 

ap-po r-tion-ate-ness, s. [Eng. apportion ; 

* -ate, -ness.] The quality of being in just pro- 
portion to something else. 

“There ]■ not a surer evidence of the apportion - 
atone** of the English liturgy to the end to which 
it was designed, than the contrary fates which It hath 
under gone.*— Hammond: Pref. to View of the Hew 
Directory. 

ap-po r ti one &, pa. par. &a. [Apportion.] 

ap-po r-tion er, s. [Eng. apportion ; -er.] 
One who apportions. (U’ebster.) 

ap-po r-tion-ihg, pr. par. [ApponTioN.] 
ap-po r-tion-ment, s. [Eng. apportion ; 

' -wienf.] 

Ord. Lang. & Law: The act of meting out 
anything, the rent of a bouse, for instauce, in 
just proportions among several owners. The 
distributing anything among several persons 
according to their just claims ; also, the state 
of being so meted out. 

** It Is even possible to conceive that in this original 
apportionment, compensation might be made for the 
Injuries of nature.”— y. & Mill: Pq lit. Peon., vol. i., 
bk. il. , chap, i., $ 2. 

t ap-po -sal, * ap-po -§aie, s. [Eng. ap- 
pose; -a?,] 

Law. Apposal of Sheriffs : A charging 
sheriffs with money received on their account 
in the Exchequer, ( Glossog . Nov. , Ac.) 

* ap-po se, v.t. [Ft. apposer = to affix, to put 
to ; Port, appor ; Lat appono = to put at or 
near to.] [Apposite.] 

1, To apply to. 

"By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment la ren- 
dered unapt of oeing apposed to the parts.”— Carrey. 

2. To question, to examine. 

51 Now written Pose (q.v.). 

“Which hem appoted, and knew alle here enteute." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 12.291. 

". . . to the end they may be apposed of those 
things which of themselves they are desirous to utter." 
— Bucon. 

^p-po-^er, s. [Eng. oppose; -er.] 

L Gen. : One who questions another or 
others. (Now, Poser.) 

H Specially: 

* 1. A bishop’s examining chaplain. ( Ab- 
ater.) 

2. A certain officer of the Exchequer, whose 
full designation is foreign apposer. 

Sp-po-site, a. [Lat. appositus, pa. par. of 
appono*= to put or lay at or near, to apply to : 
ad ~ to, and pono = to put. ] 

* 1. Added. (Glossog. Nov., 2nd ed.) 

2. Peculiarly applicable to ; suitable to 
time, place, persons, and circumstances. 

“The dnke's delivery of his mind was not so sharp, 
as solid and grave, and apposite to the times and occa- 
sions."— I Vott on. 

"This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 

Is to that other state more apposite." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. v. 

Sp'-po sitc-ly, adt>. [Eng. apposite; -iy.] 
In an apposite manner ; fitlv, suitably, appro- 
priately. 

“ He . . . quoted the New Testament appositely.” 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, xxili. 

ftp-pd-slte-ness, [Eng. apposite; -Ttess.] 
The quality of being apposite ; fitness, suit- 
ableness. appropriateness. 

** Judgment is either concerning things to be known, 
or of things done, of their congruity. fitness, rightness, 
appositenrts," — Hale : Origin, of Mankind. 


ap-po-si-tion, $. [In Ger. & Fr. apposition ; 
Sp. aposicion; Port, apposigao; Ital. apposi- 
zione ; from Lat. appositio.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of placing to or adding to. 

2. The state of being placed to or added to. 

"... certain bones, placed more or less In appo- 
sition with it."— Flower : (Jiteol. qf Mammalia, p, 12. 

B. Technically : 

Grom ;. .* The placing of two nouns or pro- 
nouns which are in the same case in juxta- 
position with each other, without, however, 
connecting them by a conj unction. The word 
placed in apposition to the other does not so 
much add a completely new idea to that con- 
veyed by the first one, as it explains that 
first Examples : "She walks a queen,” " It 
is I,” "Hamlet, Prince of Denmark.” In 
these sentences queen is in apposition with 
she, I with it, and Prince with Hamlet. She, 1, 
and Prince are all in the nominative case. 

* ap-po-si-tion al, a. [Eng. apposition ; 
-a?.] Relating to apposition ; in apposition, 

“The apDorifitma/ coustruction lain reality a matter 
of concord rather thau of gender."— Latham : Eng. 
Lang. (5th ed.), p. 60L 

* ap-po^-i-tive, a. [Eng. apposite); -u’c.] 
Apposite. 

“The words iu the parenthesis being only appositiee 
to the wordsgoing immediately before. "—A' natcld>ull : 
Tr., p. 42. 

ap-poy nt, V . t . [Appoint. ] 

ap-p raise (1), ^apprize, * ap-p rise, 

v.t. [Fr. appricier = (1) to value, (2) to appre- 
ciate, to estimate ; O. Fr. a preiser, apreisier, 
aprisier, aproisier ; Sp. opreciar ; Port, apjrre- 
ciar ; ItaL apprezzare; Lat. apprziio — (1) to 
value, to appraise, (2) to purchase, (3) to ap- 
propriate : ad = to, and pretio— to prize ; pre- 
tium = price. ] [Apprize, Appreciate, Price, 
k Prize.] To value any kind of property, 
especially by means of persons acting under 
the authority of the law, or by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties concerned. (Glossog. 
Now) 

“ ... to apprize all the goods that were in the 
house."— Zip. Hall: A ccount of Himself. 

t ap-praise (2), v.t. [Formed from Eng. 
praise (q.v.).] To praise. (Poetic.) 

“ Appraised the Lycian custom. . . ." 

Tennyson: The Princess, ii. 

ap prai sed (1), * ap-pri zed, * ap- 

prised, * ap-pri §-it, pa. par. [Ap- 
praise (1).] 

t ap-pra i§ed (2), pa. par. [Appraise (2).] 

ap-pra ije rnent, * ap pri'^e-ment, s. 

[Eng. appraise; - ment .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of appraising ; the 
state of being appraised ; that at which any- 
thing is appraised. ( Dyche .) 

2. Law : The act of appraising or valuing 
goods. Formerly, in the case of treasure 
trove, wrecks, waifs, and strays seized by the 
king's officer for the sovereign's use, a com- 
mission of appraisement was issued by tbe 
royal exchequer to value the goods, and if 
after proclamation had twice been made no 
claimant appeared, they were then declared 
derelict, and forfeited to the crown. Similar 
appraisement took place when the goods of a 
transgressor against the laws were forfeited 
and his goods secured for the public use, even 
if he had personally escaped the reach of 
justice. (Blackstone : Comm., bk. iii., ch. 17.) 

“There issued a commission of appraisement to 
value the goods in the officer's h and a ' — Bla ckxt one. 

“ For their price ■ By law. thev ought to take as 
they can agree with the subject : By abuse, they take 
at au imposed and enforced price : By law, they ought 
to make but one ap/n-Uement. by neighbours, in the 
country : By abuse they make a second apprisement at 
the court-gate." — Bacon : Speech to K. James touching 
Pu rveyor* 

ap-pra i^-er, * ap-prls -er, * ap-priz - 

er, $. [Eng. appraise; -er.] One whose 
occupation it is to appraise property. The 
appellation is given chiefly to brokers of 
household furniture, but is also applied to 
all, of whatever calling, who in fact appraise 
property of aDy kind. (Dyche.) 

ap-pra is-ing, 'ap-pri^-ixig, * ap-pri z- 
ilig, pr. par. & s. [Appraise (1).] 

As substantive : The act of valuing by means 
of persons authorised to do so. 


* ap-pre-ca -tion, $. [Lat. ad = to, and 

precutio = a praying, a prayer, from prtcor — 
to speak as a suppliant, to ask or beg for.] 
Prayer or supplication to or for. 

" Such shall be the fervent apprecadon* of your 
much devoted friend."— Bp. Hall : Remain*, p. 404. 

*&p'-pre-ca-tor-;jf, a. [Lat. ad = to, and 
prccatorius ~ pertaining to prayer.] Relating 
to prayer or supplication. 

", . . how forcible shall we esteem the (not so 
much apprecatory os declaratory) beuedictions of our 
spiritual fathers, sent to us. out ox heaven."— Bp. Hall : 
Cate* of Conscience, iii. 9. 

ap-pre -^i-a-ble (or ci = 8hi), a. [In Fr. 

appreciable.] 

1. Capable of being estimated and its value 
ascertained. 

(a) Used in a general sense. 

•* Equally conclusive and more readily appreciable 
proof . . " Owen: British Fossil Mammals and 

Birds, pi xxiii. 

(b) Used specially of a quantity which, 
though small, is yet large enough to enahla 
it to be ascertained, or at least estimated. 

”... the derivative oscillation {as it may bo 
termed) will be imperceptible in one case, of appreci- 
able magnitude in another, . . — Herschcl: Astro n., 

5th ed. (1858), $ 650. 

. . the difference between the sexes in the 

amount of scarlet is so slight that It can hanky imke 
any appreciable difference in the danger incurred."— 
Darwin : The Descent of Man, pt 11.. ch. XV. 

2. Worthy of being appreciated, valuable. 

ap-pre'-^i-ate, * ap-p re -ti- ate (or ci, 
tl = Shi), v.t. [In Fr. apprecier; i?p. apre- 
ciar; Fort. Qpjrreciar; ItaL apprezzare ; Lat. 
ajyrctio.] [Appraise.] 

1. To value at a proper price. Spec., to 
estimate at a high price or value. (Lit. A fig.) 

"... utterly incapable of appreciating his higher 
qualities ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

•*. . . the mental culture necessary in order to 

appreciate Homer, . . Gladstone • Studies on 

Homer, voL L, 5 hi., p. 25. 

2. To estimate anything, even though the 
element of price enter into it only remotely ; 
to comprehend, to understand, accurately to 
conceive. 

“ It Is instructive to endeavour to appreciate the 
direction and estimate the atreugth of the opposing 
forces which in different European States wiU l<e 
brought to bear on this question."— Times, Nov. 16, 
1877 . 

“. . . to enable us to appreciate the action of an 
organ in health."— TWd A Bowman: Physiol. Ana*., 
voX i., Introd., p. 31. 

(a) In the United States appreciate ia 
used in two other senses : (l) franaifive = to 
raise the value of ; and (2) tnfraiisifire — to 
rise in value. (Hester.) 

(b) Crabb considers that while appraise and 
appreciate both signify to value, appraise is 
used iD a literal, and appreciate in a figurative, 
sense: one appraises goods, he appreciates and 
does not appraise the characters of men. To 
estimate a thing is to get the sum of the value 
by calculation : to esteem anything is to judge 
its actual and intrinsic value. Estimate ia 
used either literally or figuratively ; esteem, 
only in a moral sense : one estimates losses by 
fire, he esteems the character of a good man. 

ap-pre -^l-a-ted (or 51 = shl), pa. par. &, a. 

[APPR EC1ATE.] 

ap-pre'-^i-a-ting (or Cl = shi), pr. par . 

[Arpueciate.] 

ap-pre -^l-a-tion, * ap-pre-ti-a'-tion 

(or ci and ti as shl), s. [In Fr. appreciation ; 
Port, appreciagao.] [Appreciate.] The act 
of estimating anything at its just value, 
specially if that be a high one ; the state of 
being so valued ; the price, valuation, or esti- 
mate set upon it. 

“ Sorrow for sin— iu appretiation they would ever 
have to be excessive.’*— Dr. Playfere : The Power of 
Prayer (1617). p. 58, 

“. a defective appreciation of colours ~— 

Herbert Spencer, 2nd ed.. voL ii., p. 249. § 353, Note. 

51 In the United States appreciation is used 
also to mean a rise in value. 

ap-pre'-9i-a-tive (or ci as shi), a. [Eng. 

appreciate ; - ive . In Fr. appreciatif ; Port, 
apjwfctafit'o.] Having, containing, or imply- 
ing appreciation for. (Goodrich £ Porter.) 

ap pre -^i-a-tor-y (or ci as shi), a. [Eng. 

appreciate ; -ory .] The same as Appreciative 
( q.v.). (Goodrich & Porter.) 
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ftp-pre-hend', v.t & i. [In Fr. apprehcndre A 
apprcndrt ; Sp. aprckcnder ; Port, apprehendcr, 
oprender ; Ital. apprendere = to learn, to con- 
ceive ; Lat. apprehendo — (1) to seize, (2) to 
allege, (3) to compreheud : ad = to, and prt- 
heiuto = to take hold of, to seize. This is 
from Lat. prce = before, and the same root 
which appears in A.S. htntan , gehentan — to 
take hold of, to pursue.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Of physical action : To take hold of. to 
grasp, to seize ; especially to seize a criminal 
with the view of bringing him to justice. 

•‘There !a nothing but hath a double handle, or at 
least we have two hands to apprehend it"— Taylor. 

"And when he had apprehended him, he put him In 
prison, . • . Acts xu. 4. 

IL Of mental action : To seize, grasp, or lay 
hold of an idea or a conception ; to entertain 
an emotion. 

1. Of mental conceptions : 

(n) To interpret, to understand but some- 
what doubtfully. 

"What was spoken metaphorically may be appre- 
hendci literally. What was spoken ludicrously may 
he apprehended seriously."— Macaulay Hitt. Eng., 
chap. v. 

( b ) To believe, to be of opinion, 

**. . . to do what they conscientiously apprehended 
to be wTong?" — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., chap. xi. 

2. Of emotion : To dread the approach of 
some evil ; to look forward with anxiety to a 
coming event. 

"Here, therefore, the opposition had more reason 
than the king to apprehend violence."— Macau lag : 
HUt Eng , chap. li. 

In this sense it is sometimes used im- 
personally. 

"It was apprehended that, if he were now armed 
with the whole power of the Crown, he would exact a 
terrlhle retribution for what he had suffered."— Ma- 
caulay : But. Eng.,ch&y xiii. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Partially to understand. 

2. To think, conceive, entertain an opinion. 
(Generally followed by that.) 

(1.) Apprehend in the sense classed above 
as 11., 1 (a) is a much weaker word than com- 
vrehend. Every one apprehends much which 
ne does not comprehend. 

(2.) When apprehend is used in the sense 
classed as No. 11., 1 (b), it may be contrasted 
with the verbs to conceive, to suppose, and to 
imagine. According to Crabb, to apprehend 
ia simply to take an idea into the mind, as 
children do ; to concern an idea is to form 
it after reflection, as is done by adults. To 
apprehene fand to conceive are applied only to 
reality, whilst to suppose and imagine are used 
of things which may exist only in the imagi- 
nation. ylppre/iend expresses the weakest 
kind of belief: a man is said to conceive that 
on which he forms a direct opinion ; what 
one supposes may admit of a doubt, what one 
imagines may be altogether improbable or 
impossible, and that which cannot be imagined 
may be too improbable to be believed. 
( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(3.) When apprehend is used in the sense 
classed as No. 11., 2, it may be contrasted with 
the verbs to fear and to dread. These rise 
above each other in force after the manner of 
a climax in the order apprehend, fear, dread. 
We apprehend an unpleasant occurrence ; we 
fear a misfortune ; we dread a calamity. 
Moreover, apprehend respects things only ; 
fear and dread relate to persons as well as 
things. {Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(4.) More {Sleep of the Soul, ii. 28) uses the 
form opprend, probably metri gratia. 

ftp-pre-hend cr, s. [Eng. apprehend ; -er.] 
One who apprehends in any of the senses of 
that verb. 

" Grow apprehenders may oot think it uny more 
itrange, than that a bullet should be moved hy the 
rarefied fire."— VlanvMc. 

ftp-pro hend lng, pr. par., a., As. [Appre- 
hend.] 

A. As pa. par. A adj.: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B„ As substantive : Apprehension. 

“ . . . to issue a proclamation for the apprehend' 
ing of L»ailow.“ — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng , ch. xv. 

ftp-pro hen‘-8l ble, a. [Lat. apprehensi- 
bills.) 

• 1. Ahlc to be comprehended or included ; 
comprehensible, in a literal sense. 

“The north and southern i«oles are incommunicable 
and fixed points, whereof the one is Dot apprehensible 
in the other." — Brovme Vulgar Errours. 


2. Able to be apprehended, in a lit. or fig. 
sense. 

". . . in reality It exacts so powerful an effort on 
the part of the reader to realise visually, or make into 
ao apprehensible unity, the scattered elements and 
circumstances of external landscapes painted only by 
words . . ." — De Quincey : Works (ed. 1863), voL ii., 
p. 173. 

ftp-pre-hen -Sion, s. [In Fr. apprehension ; 
Port, npprehensao; Lat. apprehensio, from ap- 
prehensum, supine of apprehendo. ) [Appre- 
hend.] 

I. The act or power of apprehending. 

1. Physically: The act of laying hold of, 
grasping, or seizing with the hands or in 
aome similar way, and especially of seizing a 
criminal to bring him to justice. [Prehen- 
sion.] 

“ A lobster hath the ehely or great claw of one 
side longer than the other, but this is not their leg, 
but a part of apprehension, whereby they seiae upon 
their prey."— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

2. Mentally : 

(а) The act of mentally grasping or laying 
hold of, especially the act of laying hold of an 
idea without studying it in its various rela- 
tions so as to comprehend it. [Comprehend.] 

"Simple apprehension denotes no more than the 
soul's naked intellection of an object, without either 
composition or deductioo." — Glanville. 

" And acta in that obedience, he shall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 

Which unassisted reason's utmost power 
Is too infirm to reach ! " 

Wordsworth Excursion, bk. r. 

(б) Opinion, belief, founded on sufficient or 
resting on doubtful evidence. 

"... the unpardonable guilt of murder, which. 
In his apprehension, was aggravated rather than ex- 
cused hy the vice of intoxication."— Gibbon: Decline 
and Fall, chap. ati. 

(c) The power or faculty by which man men- 
tally apprehends. 

" What a piece of work u a man \ ... in action, 
how like an angel f in apprehension, how like a god : ** 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 

IL The state of being apprehended, or being 
under the influence of apprehension. 

1. The state of being seized, grasped, or 
laid hold of ; seizure. 

" See that he he convey'd unto the Tower : 

And go we. brothers, to the man that took him. 

To question of his apprehension.'' 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., iii. 2. 

“Com True or false, it hath made thee Earl of 
Gloster Seek out where thy father is, that he may be 
ready for our apprehension. "—Shakesp. : King Lear, 
iii. 5. 

2. Foreboding of evil, suspicion that some- 
thing unpleasant is about to happen ; fear. 

” But Mackay's gentle manner removed their appre- 
r hension." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ehap. xiii. 

IIL That which is apprehended ; an object 
of apprehension. 

"... a foolish extravagant spirit, full of forms, 
figures, shapes, objects, ideas, apprehensions, motions, 
revolutions." — Shakesp. Loves Labour's Lost, iv. 2. 

ftp-pre-hen'-slve, a. [Fr. apprlhensif; Sp. 
aprehensivo ; Port, apprehensivo ; from Lat. 
apprthtnsum, supine of apprehendo = to seize, 
or lay hold of. ] 

L Of intellect: 

* 1. Cognizant of, acquainted with. 

" She. being an handsome, witty and bold maid, was 
both appreheruive of the plot and very active to prose- 
cute It.'— Fuller: The Prof ant State, bk. r., c. 5. 

(See Trench, Glossary, 7, 8.) 

2, Quick to understand. 

** Nourish'd imagination in her growth. 

And gave the mind that apprehensive power 
By whicn she is made quick to recoguiae 
The moral properties and scope of things.” 

Wordstcorth Excursion, bk- 1. 

IL Of emotion : 

1. Gen. : Keenly susceptible of feeling in 
general. 

“Thoughts, my tormentors, armed with deadly 
stings, 

Mangle my apprehensive tenderest parts.” 

Milton : Samson Agon. 

2. Spec. : Entertaining suspicion or slight 
fear or present or foreboding of future danger. 

"... a man insatiably greedy of wealth and 
power, and yet nervously apprehensive of danger."— 
Macaulay Hist. Eng., chap. xxiiL 

ap-pre-hen -sive-ly, adv. [Eng. appre- 
hensive ; -fy. ] In an apprehensive manner; 
with apprehension. {Johnson.) 

&p-pre-hen'-8ive-ne88, s. [Eng. apprehens- 
ive; -ness.] The quality of being apprehensive. 

"Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be 
taught, you will find, by falling upon them last, great 
help by the apyrehensireness already gained in learn- 
ing the cousonauta." — Holder. 

* ftp prend , v.t. [Apprehend, v. t t (4).J 


ap-pren’-ti5e, • a-pren'-tise, * a-prexT- 
tys, s. [In Fr. apprenti , as s. = an appren- 
tice ; as a dj.= apprenticed ; from apprendre — 
to learn ; O. Fr. A Prov. apprentis, apprentiz ; 
Sp. aprendiz — an apprentice ; aprender — to 
learn; Low Lat. apprcnticius = an appren- 
tice ; Class. Lat. apprendo (poetic) = appre- 
hendo — to seize, ... to comprehend.] [Ap- 
prehend.] 

1. Ordinary Language & Law: A young 
man, or young woman, who has been bound 
by indentures to serve a particular master or 
mistress for a certain term of years ; the 
master again, on his side, covenanting to 
teach the apprentice the trade or profession 
which he himself practises. 

“A kindly m*D. who became attached to the 
little fellow, and in due time made him [Faraday] his 
apprentice without fee.* 4 — Tyndall : Fragments of 
Science. 3rd ed., xii, 349. 

2. In old Law-books : Advocates or barris- 
ters under sixteen years' standing were called 
Apprentices {Apprenticii ad legem). After 
sixteen years they might become Serjeants 
(sertnenfes ad legem). {Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. iii., ch. 3.) 

apprentice fee. The fee paid to a 
master for taking charge of, supporting, and 
giving technical instruction to an apprentice. 

ap-pren-ti^e, v.t. [From the substantive.) 
To bind as an apprentice or as apprentices. 

ap-pren'-t^ed, pa. par. A a. [See Appren- 
tice, r.) 

“ Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest.” 

Pope. 

* ap-pren -t^e-hood, s. [Eng, apprentice, 
and suffix -hood.) Apprenticeship. 

" Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages, and in the end, 

Having mv freedom, boast of nothing else 
But that I was a Journeyman to gTief?" 

Shakesp . ; R.ch. II., L & 

ap-pren -ti5e-8hlp, s. [Eng. apprentice, 
and suflix -sAip.) 

1. Strictly : The term of years for which one 
is bound as an apprentice ; also the state or 
condition of an apprentice. 

^1 The duration of apprenticeships varies 
in different countries, and has not been uni- 
form in any country. Apprenticeships seem 
to have been unknown among the old Homans. 
In England they are incidentally mentioned 
in an Act of Parliament in 13S8, but they were 
then so common that their origin must be 
sought at a long prior date. By the " Statute 
of Apprenticeship," 5 Eliz., c. 4, it was enacted 
that no person ahould for the future exercise 
any trade, craft, or mystery at that time exer- 
cised in England, unless he had previously 
served an apprenticeship to it of at least seveo 
years. The judges of the higher courts of law 
gave as narrow an interpretation as they could 
to this repressive enactment Adam* Smith 
(irmfrA of Nations, bk. i., ch. x. , pt. ii., and 
bk. iv. , ch. ii.) denounced it ; and the Act 54 
Geo. III., c. 98, swept it away. Optional 
apprenticeship still flourishes, and is the 
common method of learning a handicraft. 
The enforcement of apprenticeship was never 
carried out to the same extent in Ireland and 
in Scotland as in England. In the Cnited 
States apprenticeship followed the English 
laws and custom. It 1ms almost died out in 
the larger cities, but still exists in many small 
towns and villages. From these towns and 
from immigration the supply of skilled me- 
chanics needed in the large cities is mainly 
derived 

2. Loosely: The time during which one is 
learning a profession, or acquiring skill in 
anything, even though he may not be formally 
bound by indentures to a master. 

'* He had never, he Mid. served mi apprenticeship to 
the military profession." — Macaulay: Htst. Eng. 
ch. viL 

ap-pren -tiding, pr. par. [Apprentice, t\] 

* ap-pren -Us age, s. [Fr. apprentice ; 
Sp. aprendizagt.) The state or condition of an 
apprentice ; apprenticeship {lit. £ Jig.) 

"... than to be utterly without avpren'isage of 
wur . . ."—Bacon: Obterv. uj>on a Libel (12>92). 

ftp-pressed , ftp prest', a. [From Lat. 
nppressum {adpressum), supine of apprimo 
{adpri mo) = to press to : ail = to, and premc 
= to press. 1 
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Bot. : Pressed to anytbiug else ; as, for in- 
stance, liaira pressed closely to the stem of a 
plant. [Adpressed.] (Loudon: CycL of Plants, 
1S29; Gloss.) 

* &p-pr©'-tl-ate (tl as shi), v.t. [Appre- 
ciate.] 

* &p-pre’-ti-a'-tlon (ti as sbi), s. [Ap- 
preciation. ] 

* ap-prene, * ap-prleue, v.t. [Approve.] 

(Scotch.) 

* ap-pri'^e, * ap-pri ze, s. [In Fr. apprise 
— the formal notice sent to an inferior judge 
of the decision come to by a superior one ; 
from appris, pa. par. of apprendre = to learn, 
to teach.] [Apprehend.] Notice, information. 

“ Then I praled hi in for to sal® 

Hia will, and I it wolde obeie. 

After the forme of hie apprize " 

Gower: Con/. A mantis, hk. L 

ap-pri '$e (1), * ap-pri'ze (1), v.t. [From 
apprise, s. (q.v.).] To inform, to make aware, 
to bring to the notice of. 

“ Herman ! I command thee, 

Knock, and appriie the Count of ruy approach." 

Byron: Manfred, ill. S. 

* ap prise (2), v.t. [* Apprize (2).] 

ap-pri §ed (1 & * 2), pa. par, [Apprise 

* (1 & * 2).] 

ap-pn s-iiig (1 & * 2), pr. par . [Apprise 

* ap-pri'ze (2), * ap prise (2), v.t Modi- 
fied form of Appraise (q.v.). 

* ap-pn'zed (1 2), pa. par. [* Apprize 

(1 & 2 ).] 

* ap-pri'ze-ment, * ap pri^e-ment, s. 

[Appraisement.] 

* ap-pri z-er, * ap-pri ' 9 -er, s. [Appraiser. ] 

* ap-pri'z-ing, pr. par. [Apprize (1).] 

* ap-pri z ing, pr. par. & s. [Apprize (2).] 

* substantive (.Scotch Law) : Formerly, 
an action by which a creditor sought permis- 
sion to take the estates of his insolvent debtor. 
Adjudications have now been substituted in 
lieu of apprizings. 

ap-pro'a 9 h, * ap-pro^be, * ap-pro' 911 , 

v.i. & t. [Fr. approcher, from proche = near ; 
Frov. apropchar , from propi = near ; Ital. 
approssimarsi ; Old Ital. approcciar« : Low 
Lat. approprio, from Lat. ad — to, and prope 
^ aear.] 

A* Intransitive: 

1 . Of place: To advance to the immediate 
vicinity of, to draw oear. 

" Daunger value it were to lvave a&sayd 
Tliat cruell element, which all things fear®, 

Ne none can suffer to approchcn neare." 

Spenser- E. <i., III. xl. 22. 

“Wherefore approached ye so ulgh unto the city 
when ye did fight?"— 2 Sam. xi. 20. 

2. Of time : To draw near, to be not far off. 

** Behold, thy days ajfproack that thou must die." — 

Pent. xxxi. 14. 

3 . Figuratively : 

(a) Gen. : To draw oear to in other respects ; 
as in aim, in attainments, or iu intellectual 
or moral character. 

“ To have knowledge in all the objects of contempla- 
tion, is what the mind can hardly attain mito ; the 
lustance# are few of those who have, in auy measure, 
approached towards it,"— Locke. 

(b) In Scripture (Spec.); To have near access 
of a spiritual kind to God. 

“I will causehim to draw near, and he shall approach 
unto me : for who is this that engaged his heart to 
approach unto mo T saith the Lord. — Jer. xxx. 2L 

B. Transitive: 

t I. Really transitive: To cause to draw 
near. 

" By plunging paper thoroughly in weak spirit of 
wine, and ap^roac/uny it to a caudle, the spirituous 
parts will hum without harmiug the paper."— Boyle. 

2. Only apparently so, there being an ellipsis 
of to : To draw near to in place, iu time, or in 
any other way. 

" It was indeed scarcely safe to approach him [that 
1 b (to) him ]."— Macaulay ■ Hist. Em/., ch. vii. 

“ He was au admirable poet, and thought even to 
have approached Homer. "—Temple. 

ap-pro agh, * ap-pro 9 he, s. [From the 
verb, la Fr. opprcche.] 


appretiate— apprompt 


A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of drawing near In place or iu 
other ways. 

“ The Pastor 1 earn’d that his approach had givea 
A welcome interruption to discourse." 

Wordsworth Excursion , bk. v. 
"... a nearer approach to the human type."— 
Owen: Clastif. of the Mammalia, p. 83. 

II. The state of being brought oear in place, 
in time, or ia other ways. 

'• Poets sang with emulous fervour the approach of 
the golden age.”— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., cn. ili. 

III. That by which one draws near ; meaos 
or liberty of drawing near. 

1. Lit. : A road, a street, ao avenue, or other 
way by means of which one can draw oear to 
a place. 

" We should greatly err if we Imagined that the road 
hy which he entered that city' [Cork] bore any resem- 
hlance to the stately approach which strikes the 
traveller of the nineteenth century with admiration." 
— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

[See also B. 1, Fortif.] 

2. Fig. : Liberty of drawing near ; access. 

“Honour hath In it the vantage-ground to do good ; 
the approach to kings and principal persons, and the 
raising of a man's own fortunes. "—Bacon. 

B. Technically: 

1. Fortification (Phtr.): 

(a) Gen. : The works thrown up by an army 
for its protection while it is moving forward 
to attack a fort or other military post. Among 
these are the first, second, and third parallels, 
epaulements, with and without trenches, re- 
doubts, places of arms, saps, galleries, and 
lodgments. (James: Military Diet., 4th ed., 
ISIS.) 

«[ A signification analogous to this haa found 
its way into poetry. 

**. . . Sextus Pompeiua 
Makes his approaches to the port of Rome." 

Shakctp. : Antony and Cleopatra, l. A 
'• Against beleagur’d heav n the giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad appro ochci to the sky.” 

Dry den. 

Counter approaches are trendies carried oa 
by the besieged againat those of the besiegers. 
(James . ) 

(b) Spec.: Attacks. (James.) 

“ ... bo soon we shall drive hack 
Of Alcibiadea the approaches wild.” 

Shakcsp. : Timon of Athens, v. L 

2. Germ. Curve of equal approach : A curve 
of such a form that a body descending it, 
under the impulse of gravity, makes equal 
approaches in equal times to the surface of 
the ground. 

3 . Algebra. Method of approach. [See Ap- 
proximation, B.] 

4. Gardening. [Approaching.] 

ap-prd'a 9 h-a-ble, a. [Eng. approach; -able.] 
Capable of being approached. 

•*. . . a region essentially mythical, neither 

approachable hy the critic nor measurahle hy tbe 
chronologer." — Grote : Hist. Greece, pt. 1., ch. i. 

ap pro a 9 b-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. approach- 
oble ; -ness. ) The quality of being approach- 
able. (Webster.) 

ap-pro 'a^hed, * ap-pro 9 bed, pa. par. 
[Approach, r.] 

ap-pro'a5h-er, s. [Eng. approach ; -«r.] 
One who approaches, one who draws near. 

" Thou gav’st thine ears like tapsters, that bid 
welcome 

To knaves and all approaches." 

Shakcsp. : Timon of A then*, lv. 3. 

ap-pro 'a 9 b-ing, pr. par . . a., & s. [Approach, 
v.] 

A. & B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses correspouding to those 
of the verb. 

•• Unable to discern the signs of approaching reac- 
tion /—Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. li. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : A drawing near, an approach. 

“A young Venetian, one that comes hefore 
To signify the approaching of his lord." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, IL 9. 

2. Gardening : The grafting of a shoot or a 
small branch of one tree into another without 
detaching it from the parent stock. It is 
called also engrafting by approack or by in- 
arching. 

*ap-pr6'a9b-less, a. [Eng. approach ; -less.] 
That cannot be approached ; without means of 
approach. (Webster.) 


ap-pro agh-ment,?. [Eng. approach; -ment.] 
The act of drawing near ; the state of being 
brought near. 

“ As for ice, It will not concrete hut In the approach - 
vnent of the air, as we have made trial iu glasses of 
water, which will not easily freeze.’ —Browns / Vulgar 
Errourt. 

* ap -pro-bate, v.t. [Approbate, a.] To ex- 
press approval of. (It is still used in America.) 
” Mr. Hutchinson approbated tbe choice."— J. Eliot 
Scots Law : The term approbate is generally 
used along with r«proi!>afe, to which it is 
opposed. To approbate and reprobate is to 
attempt to take advantage of those portions 
of a deed which are in one’s favour, whilst 
repudiating tbe rest. This is not legally ad- 
missible. If a person approbate, approve, or 
assent to portions of a deed, and take legal 
advantage of this assent, he must accept the 
deed as a whole ; he cannot “ reprobate, “ re- 
pudiate, or reject the portions of it which be 
dislikes. 

§,p'-pr6 -bate, a. [Lat. approbates, pa. par. 
of ap/rrobo, -avi, - atum = to approve : ad = to, 
and probo = to try, test, judge, to prove . . . 
to approve ; from probus — good, excellent.] 
Approved 

“ All things contained In Scripture is approbate hy 
the whole consent of all the clergie of Christeudome. ’ 
—Sir T. Elyot : Govemour, foL 2i>«. 

£p'-pro-ba-ted, pa. par. [Approbate, v.] 
S-p’-pro-ba-ting, pr. par. [Approbate, v ] 

£p-pro-ba'-tion, * ap-pro-ba-ci-on, s. 

[In Fr. approbation; tep. aprobacion ; Port. 
approvagao ; Ital. approbazione, opprovazione ; 
Lat. approbatio = (1) an approving, an asseut- 
ing to, (2) proof, confirmation ; from approbo 
= (1) to approve, (2) to prove.] [Approbate, 
Approve, Prove.] 

L The act of approving or of proving. 

1. Of approving : 

(a) By words, or in any other way: Com- 
mendation, praise, approval. 

“ Many, therefore, who did not assent to all that the 
king had said, Joined in a loud hum of approbation 
when he concluded. "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, 
xxiii. 

“Animals manifestly feel emulation. They love 
approbation or praise."— bar irin : Descent of Man, 
vol. L (1871), pt. L, ch. iL, p. 42. 

(&) Tacitly : The act of approving of one’s 
self, of another, or of others, within the secret 
recesses of the heart ; liking, satisfaction, 
pleasure, complacency. 

“ I am very sensible how much nobfer It Is to place 
the reward of virtue in the silent approbation of one's 
own breast than in the applause ol the world.’*— 
Melmoth : Pliny ; Letters, bk. i., lett. 2. 

* 2. The act of proving ; attestation, sup- 
port, proof. 

" For God doth know how many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to." 

Shakcsp. : Ben. I'., 1. 2. 

IL The state of being approved. 

•Spec. : The state of being on probation ; triaL 

’* This d»y my sister should the cloister enter, 
And there receive her approb<Uion." 

Shakes p. : Meat, for Meat., i. 2. 

* ipproba-tive, a. [In Fr. apprabatif ; 
Port, approbativc.] Containing, expressing, 
or implying approval of; commendatory, 
laudatory. (Cotgrave.) [Approbatory.] 

&p pro -ba tive-ne 3 S, s. [Eng. approbativc; 

• ness .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality of being ap- 
probatory. 

2. Phren. : Love of approbation. 

t ap -pro-ba-tor, a. [Lat. adprobator, a p- 
probator. In Fr. approbates ; Ital. appro- 
vatore.] One who approves. 

“Accept them for Judges and apprabatort.*— Evelyn . 
Mem. A Letters (166V). 

t ap’-pro-ba tor y, * ap' pro-ba-tor ie r 

«. [Eng. approbate; -ory.] Expressing or im- 
plyingapprobation ; commendatory, laudatory. 
"Alter the approbatorie epistle of Cardinal Turre- 
cremate.”— Sheldon ; Miracles qf Antichrist, p. 3uo. 

* ap-pro' 9 be, v.t. [Approach.] 

* approebeand, pr. par. [Northern 
dialect pr. par. of Approche (q.v.).] Proxi- 
mate, in the vicinity. (Scotch.) 

“It was equal in glore of aines to any towa 
approcheand. — Bellcndene : T. Livius, p. 17. 

* ap-prompt', v. t. [Lat. od, implying addi- 
tion to, and Eng. prompt (q.v.).] To prom] it, 
to stimulate, to question. 
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“Neither may these places serve only to apprompt 
our Invention, hut also to direct our inquiry. — 
Bacon : Learning, hit. iL 

* $p-pro'of, 8. [From Eng. approve.] 

L Approval, approbation. 

“ 0 most perilous mouths. 

That hear in them one and the <elf-saiue tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof C 

Shakcsp. : Meat, for Meat., U. 4. 

2. Proof, trial, experience. 

” . . . Sister, prove such a wife 

As my thoughts make thee, and as my farthest band 

Shall pass on thy approof. 

Shakesp. : Among and Cleopatra, ill. 2. 

* ap-prop'-er-ate f vA. [Lat. approperatus, 
pa. pur. of appropero — to hasten.] To hasten, 
to make haste, to set forward. (Johnson.) 

* ip-pro-pin'-quate, v.i. [Lat. appropinquo 
= to draw near : ad = to, and propinquo — to 
bring near; propinquus = near; p rope = near.] 
To draw near to, to approach. (Johnson.) 

* &p-pro-pra-qua -tion, s. [Lat. appmpin • 
quatio; Sp. apropinquacion.] A drawing near, 
an approach. 

"There are many ways of our appropinqnation to 
God." — Dp. Hall : llemaint, p. 90. 

* &p pro-pinq ue, vA . [Lat. appropinquo 

= to draw near.] To draw near, to approach. 

In the example there ia an ellipsis of fo, 
which makes the verb look transitive. It 
means (to) an end. 

" Mortal crisis doth portend 
My days to appropinque an end." 

Butler: Hudibrai, i. 

t &p-pr6-pm'-qui t£, s. [Propinquity.] 
Nearness, proximity. ( Thackeray : Vanity 
Fair , cb. xiv.) 

* ap-pro-pre, v.t. [Sea def.] Original form 
of Appropriate, v. (q.v.). 

” His svren loyes, les and mare. 

That til hymself sal be appropried tbare." 

Hampole ; Prick « of Conte., 9.84A 

ap-pro'-prl-a-ble, a. [Eng. appropriate); 
•able.] Winch may ba appropriated. 

•‘This conceit, applied unto the original of men and 
the heglnulngof tns world, is more justly appropri- 
able nnto Its end/' — Browne: Vulgar Errourt. 

* ap-pro-prl-a-mSnt, s. [Fr.] That which 
is proper to one ; a characteristic. (N.E.D.) 

ap-pro -pri-ato, v.t. [Appropriate, a.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. To transfer to one’s self money, property, 
or other tangible thing, which one previously 
held in common witb others, or even which 
was wholly theirs. 

" He spoke of merchandise as well as provisions 
captured and appropriated."— Froude : Hitt. Eng., 
vol. !v., p. 407. 

2. To set aside part of what is one’s own for 
a special purpose. 

"As for this spot of ground, this person, this thing, 
l have selected and appropriated, I have inclosed it to 
myself and my own use: and I will eudure do sharer, 
no rival, or companion in it."— South. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To taka or attempt to take to one’s self a 
natural or spiritual advantage designed to be 
Connnun to many others. 

”... to themselves appropriating 
The 8pirit of Ood, promised alike, and given 
To all believers.' —Milton : P. L., hit. x£L 
** A liberty like his, who, unimpeach'd 
Of usurjiation, and to no man s wrong. 
Appropriate nature as his Father's work. 

And has a richer use of yours than you.” 

Cowper : The Tatk. hk. v. 

2. To assign a apecific meaning to words 
which previously were geoaral in their signi- 
fication. 

“ He need hut he furnished with verses of sacred 
8cripture : and his system, that hse appropriated them 
to the orthodoxy of his church, makes them Imme- 
diately irrefragable arguments.' '—Locke. 

B. Technically: 

Law : To annex the fruits of a benefice to a 
apiritual corporation. [Appropriation, B., 1.] 

“ Before Richard It., it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fruits of a benefice to sny abbey, the bouso 
finding one to serve the cure."— Ag l iffe. 

ap-pro'-pri-ate, a. & s. [From Lat. appro - 
priatus, pa. par. of approprio ; from ad = to, 
and proprio = to appropriate ; propins = oue’a 
own ; perhaps from propt = near. In Fr. ap~ 
propide. [ Approphi ate, v.] 

1. Properly: Pertaining to something pre- 
viously shared in common, but now rendered 
the property of an individual 
' 2. Suitable, fit, becoming, well adapted to 
tha circumatancea. 


■• . . . with appropriate words 
Accompanied, . . 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk vli, 

B. substantive : Special function or aim. 

“ The Blhle's appropriate being (as Itself tells us) to 
eoligbten the eyes and make wise the simple." — 
Bogle: Qn the Stgle of II. Scrip., p. 44. 

ap-pro -pri-£l-ted, pa. par. & a. [Appro- 

* rniATE, v.] 

" . . . in an appropriated spot." 

Wordsworth The Excursion. 

ap-pro -pri-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. appropriate; 

* autf. -ly.] In an appropriate manner; fitly, 
suitably, pertinently, properly. (Todd.) 

ap-pro'-pri-ate-ness, a. [Eng. appropriate; 
-ness.] The quality of being appropriate. 

“The appropriateness of this particular charge was 
a fresh cause of suspicion.” — Froude; Hitt. Eng., vol 
iv., p. M2. 

ap-pro'-pri-a-tlng, pr. par. [Appropriate, 

* v.] 

ap-pro-pri-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. appropria- 
tion ; Sp. apropiacion ; Port, appropriagao ; 
ItaL appropriazione ; Lat. apprapnatiQ.] [Ap- 
propriate, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Tha act of appropriating. 

1. Lit. : The act of taking that to one’s self 
which ona previously held in common with 
others, or of applying anything to a special 
purpose. 

” The first of these modes of appropriation, by the 
government, is characteristic of the extensive monar- 
chies which from a time beyond historic record have 
occupied the plains of Asia.” — J. S. Mill: Pol. Aeon., 
Prelim. Remarks, p. 14. 

2. Fig. : Tlia act of mentally assigning to a 
general idea, a limited or specific meaning. 

“The mind should have distinct Ideas of the things, 
and retain the particular name, with its peculiar ap- 
propriation to that idea."— Locke. 

IL The state of being appropriated. 

III. That which is appropriated. 

”... and thus were most, if not all, the appro- 
priations at present existing, originally made, being 
auncxed to bishoprics, prehends . . .’ — Blackstone . 
Comment., bk. ii., cb. IE 

B. Technically (Law) : 

1. The transference to a religions house, or 
spiritual corporation, of the tithes and otber 
endowments designed for the support of re- 
ligions ordinances ia a parish ; also theaa when 
transferred. When the monastic bodies were 
in their glory in the Middle Ages, they begged, 
or bought for masses aod obits, or in aome 
cases even for actual money, aH the ad vow- 
sons which they could get into their hands. 
In obtaining these they came under the obli- 
gation either to present a clergyman to the 
church, or minister there in holy things them- 
selves. They generally did the latter, and 
applied the surplus to the support and aggran- 
disement of their order. Ou tha suppression 
of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII., 
the appropriated advowsons were transferred 
to the king, and were ultimately sold or 
granted out to laymen, since called improjiria - 
tors. (Blackstone : Comment ., bk. i., ch. 11.) 

2. Appropriation of payments: Tbe applica- 
tion by a creditor of money received from a 
debtor who owes him several accounts to that 
particular one which he (the creditor) thinks 
fit to reduce or liquidate. 

ap pr o-pri-a-tive, a. [Eng. appropriate; 
- ive . ] Appropriating ; involving the appro- 

priation of something. (McCulloch.) 

ap-pro- pri - a - tor, * ap-pro'-pri-c- 
tar-y, s. [Lat, aproprialor , appropriator.] 

I. Of the form Appropriator only. 

Gen. : One who appropriates anything. 

IL Of either form. 

Law: A spiritual corporation which has 
had annexed to it the tithes of a benefice ; or 
the individual at the head of such a corpora- 
tion. Also a layman who has such tithes 
transferred to him ; but in this latter ease the 
term commonly used is impropriator, meaning 
one who, not a sacred personage, improperly 
holds church funds or lands. 

. a vicar has generally an appropriator over 
him, entitled to the l>est part of the profits, to whom 
he is in fact perpetual curate, with a standing salary." 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk. L, ch. 2. 

” Let nie say one thing more to the appropmetaries 
of benefices."— Sjwlma n. 

ap prov-a blc, a. [Eng. approve; -able.] 
Able to be approved of, meriting approval. 


’’The solid reason or confirmed experience of any 
man is very approvable in what profess iou soever. 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

ap-pro'v-a-blc-ness, s. [Eng. opprovable; 
-ness.] Tha quality of meriting approbation. 
(Webster.) 

appro V-al, s. [Eng. approve; ~al.] Appro- 
bation. 

% Dr. Johnson calls this “a word rarely 
found,” but since his time it has completely 
revived. 

"There is a censor of Justice and manners, without 
whose approval no capital sentences are to be execu- 
ted."— Temple. 

* ap pro \r-an9e, s. [Eng. approve; -ance.] 
Approbation, approval. 

” As parents to a child complacent deign 
Approvance, the celestial Brightness smil'd. " 

Thornton : Liberty, pt. iv. 

ap-pro ve, * ap-preue (Eng.), * ap- 

F rie've (Scotch), v.t. & i. [In Fr. n pprouver; 

rov. oprobar, aproar ; Sp. npro&ar; Port 
a pprovar ; ItaL avprobare ; Lat. approbo = 
(1) to approve, (21 to prove : ad — to, and 
probo = to try, test, . . . to be showa to ba 
good ; prdbus = good.] [Approbate, Prove.) 
A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. To be pleased with. 

(a) More or less formally to express satis- 
faction with, or liking for, or complacency 
with regard to any statement, measure, or 
parson. 

" His deep design unknown, the hosts approve 
Atrides speech.” 

Pope: Homer* t Iliad, bk. il., 173, 174. 

( b ) To like, to feel satisfied with, to be 
pleased with, even when there is no outward 
or formal expression of such inward com- 
placency. 

"He seemed to Beek in every eye 
If they approved liis minstrelsy." 

Scott : Lag of the Last Minstrel, L 3L 

2. To prova. 

t (a) To establish the truth of any proposi- 
tion by reasoning ; to attempt to show that 
it is worthy to be accepted ; hence, to assent 
to it. 

" In religion, 

What damned errour, hut some sober hrow 
Will hleaa it. and approve it with a text 1" 

Shakesp. : Merck, of Venice, iii. 2. 

« f (6) To prove by actual experience, to test, 
to try, to show, to exhibit. 

■’ . . . In all things ye have approved yoursetvea 
to be clear in this matter." — 2 Cor. til 11. (See al&o 
Acts 11. 22 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4.) 

’• During the lost three months of his life he hod 
approved himself a great warrior and politician.' — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

(c) To commend one’s self to another person, 
or Being by worthy deeds. 

11 8tudy to shew thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needetb not to be ashamed."— 2 Tim. it IS. 

11. Technically: 

I. Ordinary Law : 

* (a) To improve, to increase the financial 
value of. (Used especially of the bringing 
commons under cultivation.) [Approvement.] 

‘•This enclosure, when Justifiable, is called In law 
approving, an ancient expression signifying the same 
os Improving."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. it, ch. 3. 

(Z>) To turn king’s or qneen’a evidence. [Ap- 
prover.] 

2. Military Iaiw : The confirmation by a 
superior officer or functionary of the sentence 
come to by a court-martial. 

"The’colonel or commanding officer approves the 
sentence of a regimental court-martial . . . The 
governor or other commanding officer of the garrison 
approves the sentence [of a garrison court-martial]."— 
James: Mil Diet., 4th cd. (1816), p. 141. 

3, Old Scottish Parliamentary usage: To 

affirm by a parliamentary vote any question 
submitted for decision. 

"The question was put according to the Scottish 
form. ' A pprove or not approve tbe article?* "— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

B. Intransitive : To express or to feel appro- 
bation. (Generally followed by of. Miitoo 
put an infinitive after it, but this is now 
obsolete.) 

” Avaux listened, wondered, and approved."— Mu- 
caulag Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

•' Why host thou, Satan, broke the bonds prescribed 
To thy trangressjons? and disturb'd the charge 
Of others, who approve not to transgress. *’ 

Milton: Paradue Lott, hk. iv. 

ap-pro’ved # * ap pro v-yd, pa. par. & a, 

A. As past participle ; 

”... most approvgd in counwiyltnge . . .“— 
Chaucer : Melibeus. 


boil, p 5 iit, J 5 ^I; cat, 9011, chorus, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e?i£t. -lhg, 
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approvement — appurtenance 


B. -4s participial adjective : 

“ Our puhlic hlvea of puerile resort, 

ThAt are of chief aud moat approval report “ 

Cotoper : Tirocinium. 

M Claud. Not to be married, 

Not to knit my aoui to an approved wanton." 

Shaketp. : Much Ado, iv. 1. 

ap pro ve-ment, s. [Eug. approve; -menL) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of approving, approbation, ap- 
proval ; the state of being approved. 

“ It Is certain that at the first you were all of my 
opinion, and that I did nothing without your approve- 
ment.”— May toard. 

* 2. Improvement. (II., low, 1.) 

II. Law : 

]. The improvement of conmioos by en- 
closing a portion of them for purposes of 
husbandry. 

"For it is provided hy the Statute of Merton, 2) 
Hen. HI., c. 4, that the lord may approve, that Is, 
enclose and convert to the uses of husbandry (which is 
a melioration or approvement) auy waato grounds, 
woods, or pastures, in which bis teuants ha\ e common 
appendant to their estates ; provided he leaves suffi- 
cient common to his tenants, according to the propor- 
tion of their land."— Rfacfcjfone .• Comment., ok. in., 
chap. 16. 

V Population in Englaud being very much 
denser than when the Statute of Merton was 
passed, it is ao longer takea for granted that 
the enclosure of a common, and especially of 
one situated near a large town, is an “approve- 
ment” (improvement), and there are now many 
legal pitfalls for a lord of a manor attempting, 
even with the sanction of the commoners, to 
eaelose waste land. 

t 2. The act of turning king’s or queen’s 
evidence. [Approver.] 

ap-pro v-€r, s. [Eng. approve ; -er. In Ger. 

* priiftr ; Sp. aproboulor. ] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who approves of any person or thing. 

*• He that commends a villain is not an approver 
only, but a party in his villainy.”— South : Sermon*. 
viii. ISO. 

2. One who makes trial. 

” Their discipline^ 

Now mingled with their courage, will make known 
To their approver* they are people, such 
That mend upon the world.’ 

Shaketp. : Cymbehne, iJ. 4. 

B. Technically : 

I. Law : A bailiff or steward of a manor. 

* IL Plural. King’s approvers : 

1, Those who let the king’s demesne in 
small manors. 

2. Sheriffs. ( Stat . I Edw. III., c. 8.) 

III. One who approves or appeals, that is, 
confesses a felony, at the same time betray- 
ing his accomplices, io the hope of obtaining 
pardon to himself. The reason why he is 
called approver (in Lat. probator — prover) is 
that he has to prove what be alleges. Any 
ersoo whom he accuses is called an appellee, 
t is felony in a jailor to force a man to turn 
approver. ( Blackstone : Comment ., bk. iv., 
chaps. 10 & 25.) 

’• . . , his testimony would bave far greater weight 
with a Jury than the testimony of a crowd of ap- 
prover* swearing for their uecka'— Macaulay : Hist. 
Fag., cbap. xxi. 

^ An approver in this sense is called, as 
the case may be, king's or queen’s evidence. 
Snch testimony is emioently suspicious, and 
now-a-days requires to be independently cor- 
roborated. 

•’This gentleman kindly showed me the approver* 
or king's evidence of his establishment. * — liooker; 
Himalayan Journal*, vol. L, p. 65. 

ap-pro v ing, pr. par. [Approve.]* 

” That, pledged on earth and seal’d above, 

Grows iD the world’s approving eyes. 

In friendship's smile and home’s caress.” 

Moore ; Lalla Ilookh ; The Fire- Worthippert. 

ap-pro'v-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. apjiroving ; -ly.) 

' In a way to convey approval. (Hester.) 

* ap-prdx’-i-mant, a. [In Ital. n pprossi- 
mante; from Lat. approximans, pr. par. of 
approxinw.} [Approximate, v.) Approaching. 
”... whereby our times might be approxiiryxnt 
and conformant to the apostolical and pure primitive 
eburch."— Sir F. Dering t Speech?*, p. 74. 

ap prox-i-mate, a. [Lat. approximates, 
pa. par. of approrimo.] 

A. Ordinary Language: Nearest to, next to. 
"These receive a quick conversion, containing ap- 
proximate dispositions unto Animation.''— Browne : 
Vulgar Frrourt. 


quite exact. (Used with regard to quantities 
which cannot be ascertained with absolute 
accuracy.) 

**. . . the approximate concord of ad octave." — 
Airy: On Sound (1668), p. 262. 

2. Zoology: 

(a) In the same sense as No. 1. 

“Although hardly one shell, crab or fish, Is common 
to the above-named three approrimatt faunas of 
Eastern and Western America, and the eastern Pacific 
islands .” — Darwin : Oriyin of Specie* (ed. 1869), cbap. 
XL, p. 348. 

(b) Of teeth : So arranged in the gums as to 
leave oo obvious interstices between them. 

ap-prox -l-mate, v.t. & i. [From approxi- 

* mate , adj. (q.v.). In Fr. approximer ; Port. 
opproximar ; Ital. approssimare ; all from 
Lat. approximo ( Tertullian ) : ad — to, and 
proximo = to approach ; proximo = nearest, 
the snperL of prope = near.] 

A. Trans. ; To cause to draw near, to make 
to approach. 

■‘The favour of God, embracing all. hath approxi- 
mated and combined all together ; so that now every 
man is our brother, not only by uature, as derived 
from the same stock, but hy grace, as partaker* of the 
common redemption." — Barrow: Work*, i. 24L 

B. Intrans. : To draw near, to approach. 

” Among sucb five men there will be one possessing 
all the qualifications of a good workman, one bad. ana 
the other three middling, and approximating to tbe 
first and tbe last”— Burke; Thought* on Scarcity. 

ap-prox -l-ma-ted, pa. par. & a. [Ap- 
proximate, r.] 

A. Aspasf participle: Brought near ; made 
to approach. 

B. As adjective ( Bot ., dx.): Near together. 

( Loudon : Cycl. of Plants, Gloss.) 

ap-prdx’-i-mate-l$r, adv . [Eag. approxi- 

* mate; - ly .] So’ as to draw near or approach, 
as a calculation which cannot be made with 
perfect exactness, but to which an approach 
is practicable. 

”... prolonged movements of approximately con- 
temporaneous subsidence."— Darwin: Voyage round 
the World, chap, xvL 

"... marks of approximately the same shape . . .” 
—Ibid., Descent of Man (1871), pt. ii.. chap. xvi. 

” Id both cases the pressure may be represented at 
least approximately by the formula.”— Prof- Airy. 
On Sound (1868), pp. 19, 20. 

ap-prox’-i-ma-ting, pr. par. [Approxi- 

* MATE, V.] 

ap-prox l-ma'-tion, s. [In Ger. & Fr. ap- 

* proximation ; Sp. uproximacion ; Port, approxi- 
viagao; Ital. approssimazione ; from Lat. ap- 
proximo.) [Approximate, i\] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1 . The act of approaching ; approach, draw- 
ing near io any way. 

"Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter sol- 
stice, it had been a spring; for unto that position it 
had been in a middle point, and that of ascent or ap- 
proximation. ” — Browne: Vulgar Errour*. 

2. The state of being near ; nearness, proxi- 
mity. 

” . . . our access to such temptation, whose very 
approximation is dangerous .” — Jeremy Taylor ; Ex- 
position of the Lord'* Prayer. 

"In the principal events there Is an apjrroximation 
to an agreement .—Lewi*: Early Rom. Hilt., ch. xii, 
pt. i.. § 14- 

B» Technically : 

L Geometry , Algebra, Arithmetic, £c. : 

1. Implying fltofion towards: A continued 
approaching nearer and nearer to a quantity 
or magnitude, which cannot be determined 
with absolute precision. 

2. Implying rest : A quantity or magnitude 
preseating as near an approach as is practic- 
able to the unattainable one. (See 1.) 

IL Biol : An approach in structure, indica- 
tiag affinity. 

" This approximation, also, Is more especially marked 
in the larger development of the innermost of the five 
digits of the foot in. the chimpanzee."— Owen : Clatnf 
Of the Mammalia, p. 67. 

III. Med. : Communication of a disease by 
contact. Spec., an obsolete method of at- 
tempted cure of a disease by transferring it 
by contact to an animal. (Parr.) 

IV. Surgery : The bringing of a fractured 
portion of the skull into immediate and dan- 
gerous proximity to the dura mater. (Parr.) 

ap-prox'-I-ma-tive, a. [Eng. approxwwfe; 
-ire. In Ger. a'pprorimativ ; Fr. approximatif.] 
Approaching, containing an approach. 

"This statement is, of course, only approxiiftatioe 
and subject to modification in detail.” — Timet, March 
21, 1874. 


ap-prox i-ma-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. approx- 

* imative; Ay.) Approximately. 

^p-prox'-I-ma-tive-ness, s. [Eng. ap- 

’ proximntive; -ness.] The quality of being ap- 
proximative. (George Eliot , in N.E.D.) 

ap-pui’ (pui = pwi), ap-puy^ (puy = 
pwe), s. [Fr. appui — support.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Support. (Scotcfc.) 

•* What appuy or of whom shall she have, being 
forsaken of her own and old friends "—Letter* o/ 
Lethmgton, in Keith'* Hitt., p. 233. (/umielon.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. : Any particular given point or body 
upon which troops are formed, or by which 
they are marched in line or column. This 
point is called, after the example of the 
French, the “point d appui.” [James: Mili- 
tary Diet.) 

2. Horsemanship: The stay upon the hand 
of a rider; the horse’s sense of the action of 
the bridle in the horseman’s hand. 

ap-pui, v.t. [Fr.] 

1. Oi'd. Lang. : To prop, to stay. 

II. Mil. : To afford support to ; to post 
(as troops) near some point of support. 
(N.E.D.) 

* ap’-pulle, s. Old form of Apple. 

* ap’-pul-mo$\ * S,p -pul-mo 9 e, * ap'- 
pyl md^e, s. [O. Fr. appui = apple, and 
A.S. mos = food.] A dish in cookery, of which 
apples appear to have beea the principal io- 
gredient. (Boucher £ Prompt. Parv.) 

ap -pulse, 5. [In Ital. appulso; from Lat. 
appulsus, s. = a driving to ; also a landing, 
... an arrival ; appulsus, pa. par. of appello , 
o ppuli, appulsum = to drive to : nd = to, and 
pello = to push or strike ; to drive.] 

* 1. Ordinary Language : A striking against. 
"An beetle fever is tbe innate heat kindled into a 
destructive fire through the appuUe of saline steams. 

— Harvey . 

2. : The approach of a planet or a 
fixed star to the meridian, or to conjunction 
with the sun or the moon. 

” All tbe stars. It is true, occupy tbe asme internal 
of time between tbeir successive appuUe* to the men- 
dian or to any vertical circle. "—Hrrtchel : Attron., $ 143. 

* ap-pul -sion, 5. [Lat. appulsus, pa. par. of 
appello .] [Appclse.] Tbe same as Appclse 
( q.v.). (HV&ster.) 

* ap-pul - 91 ve, a. [Eng. appulse ; -ire.] Being 
struck against, cansing bodies to receive a a 
appulse. (Med. Rep.) (Webster.) 

* ap-pul -sive-ly, ndv. [Eng. appulsive ; -ly.) 
In an appulsive niaoner, so as to produce an 
appulse. (Webster.) 

v ap-pun ct, • a-pun ct, v.t. [Low Lat. 
appunctuare = to come together : ad = to, and 
puncium = a point.] To settle. (Scotch.) 
[Appoint.] 

” It is apunctit and accorditbetwix William Colull* 
Robert Charteris.” — Act. Dom. Cone., A. 1488. 

* ap punc -tu-a-ment, 5. [Low Lat. ap- 
punefuamenrim.j A convention or agreement 
with specification of certain terms. (Scotch.) 

"Ratify and appreuls the contract and amwnrtua- 
ment made betwix . . . on all punctls and articlia. ' 
— Act t Ja*. I’. (1526). ( Jtimieion .) 

* ap -pur'-^haee, v.t. [Purchase, r.] To 
obtain, to procure. (Scotch.) 

" Which be appurchated to him hy his moyen.*— 
R. Lindtay : Chronicle* of Scotland led. 1728), p. S3. 

ap-pux -ten aui9e, * ap-per'-ten-au^e, 

* s. [O. Fr. apurtenaunce ; Fr. appurtenance ; 
Ital. appartenenza. From Lat. appert’tnens, 
pr. par. of appertinea — to belong to : ad = to, 
and pertineo— to hold through, to pertain to ; 
per = through, and teneo = to hold] That 
which belongs to any person or thing ; that 
which, though perhaps loosely connected with 
another thing, still pertains to it, or is a part 
or an appendage of it. (It is followed hy of or 
fo.) [Appertain and Pcrtenance.] 

" Can they, which behold the controversy of divinity, 
condemn our enquiries in the doubtful opperte nance* 
of arts, aud receptaries of philosophy V — Browne: 
Vulgar Errour*. 

" Cbmethen : the appurtenance of welcome is fashion 
and ceremony . . Shaketp. ; Hamlet , ii. 2. 


B, Technically: 

]. Math., Chem., Music, £ Science generally: 

Making a near approach to exactness, but not 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet. here, camel, her, there; pine. pH, sire, sir, marine; S°. P 6t - 
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. . for we oee globes, astrolabes, tnap3, aud the 

like, have beeu provided as appurtenances to astro- 
nomy and cosmography, as well as books." — Ba con ; 
Advanc. of Learn., bk. ii. 

f.p pur ten ant, t ap-per -tin-ent, a. A 

j. [O. Fr. apurtenaunt ; Fr. appar tenant ; 
from Lat. oppertinens, pr. par. of appertineo 
= to belong to.] [Appurtenance.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to, belonging to. 

B. vis substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language: That which belongs 
to a person or thing ; an appurtenance. 

*' You know how apt our love was to accord, 

To furnish him with all appertinentt 
Belonging to his honour." 

Shaketp. : Henry » r ., U. 2. 

2. Law: Common appurtenant is that right 
of pasturing commonable and even other 
beasts on the waste land of a manor, which, 
not existing in the necessity of things, requires 
to be proved by immemorial usage. ( Black - 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 3.) 

*&p puy (puy as pwe), [Apput.] (Scotch.) 

a pra' §i-a, s. [A word of no etymology ; a 
euphonic word, (Agassiz.)] 

ZooL : A genus of lizards belonging to the 
family Gyninophthalmidae. The extremities 
are almost entirely wanting. The A. pulchella , 
the only species, inhabits Australia. 

tip rLcate, v.i. [Lat. apricor and aprico , 
v.t., from Lat. apricus. In Ital. oprico = (1) 
open, uncovered, (2) sunny.] To bask in the 
sun. 

"Positively not sunning, but mooning himself— 
apricating himself in the occasional moonbeams." — De 
Qulncey: Works (ed. 1663), vol. ii.. p. 229. 

Up-ri 5 '-i-ty, s. [Lat. apricitas.) Sunshine. 
(Johnson.) 

ap'-ri-cot, * a-bri'-cock, * &b'-ri-cot, 
* ap -ri-cock, s. [In Ger. abriccse ; Fr. abri- 
cot ; Arm. brigosen ; Wei. bricyllen; Sp. albari - 
c oque : albar = white ; Ital.aififcocca; Lat. albus 
~ white, and coccum = a berry ; Gr. kokkos 
(kokkos) = a kernel. In Dioscorides 7rpaocd>ctop 
(praikokion). From Lat. prcecoquis , prorco- 
quus, or prcecox = early ripe.] A fruit— that of 
the Primus armeniaca ; also the tree on which 
it grows. It is not settled that it came, as 
the Latin specific name would imply, from 
Armenia. It is wild in Africa and in the Cau- 
casus, where the mountains in many places 
are covered with it ; it is found also in China 
and some other countries. It was cultivated 
in England at least as early as 1562, and in 
Italy was known to Dioscorides early in the 
Christian era as the Praxocca. It is esteemed 
only second to the peach. 

" Gard. Go, hind thou up yon dangling apricocks.” 
Shakesp. : K . ng Richard II., iiL 4. 

“ And Basra dates, and apricots, 

Sml of the sun. from Iran'3 land." 

Moore : L. R. : The Light of the Haram. 

apricot colour, a. [In Lat. arroeniacus. ] 
Yellow, with a perceptible mixture of red. 
(Liiulley : Introd. to Lot.) 

aprlcot-tree, s. [Eng. apricot; tree. In 
Ger. abricosenbaum ; Fr. abricotier; Ital. albi- 
cocco.] [Apricot.] The tree on which the 
apricot grows. 

April, s. &, a, [Id Sw., Dan., Dut., A Ger. 
April ; Fr. Avril ; Irish Abrail; Gael. Giblean ; 
Corn. Ebril ; Wei. Ebrill ; Sp. & Port. Abril: 
Ital. Aprils; Lat. Aprilis. Generally regarded 
as a contraction of aperilis ; from aperio = to 
open. Opening month ; the month in which 
plants open. But Sir Comewall Lewis says : 
“The derivation of Aprilis from aperire over- 
looks the fact that with a year of 304 days, 
April would not always have been a spring 
month.” Another etymology connects it with 
a<f>pos (aphras) = foam, from which Venus, to 
whom the mouth was sacred, was said to have 
sprung.] [Aphrodite.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit.: Ju recent times the fourth month 
of the year, though when Aprilis was first in- 
troduced into Rome by the mythic Romulus it 
was the second. The Anglo-Saxons called it 
K.ister-monatb = Easter month. During April 
the sun is technically said to pass through 
Aries and Taurus, but the precession of the 
equinoxes makes him really traverse portions 
of Pisces ami Aries. 

“ Twiis .if/rll, os the bumpkins say. 

The legislature called it May.” 

Covoper • A Fable. 


2. Fig. : The commencement of love ; the 
springtide of affection. 

“ A tit. The .4z>ri? ‘s in her eyes : it la love's spring. 

And these the showers to bring it on." 

Shake* p. : Ant. and Cleop., lii. 2. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Belonging to the fourth month of 
the year. 

" Oh. how this spring of love reseinbleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which uow shews all the beauty or the eun. 

And by and by a cloud takes all away ! " 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1. 3. 

2, Fig. : Promising warmth. 

** . . . men are April when they woo. Decemher 
when they wed.”— Shakesp. : At Ton Like It, iv. l 

April-fooi, $. One sent upon a bootless 
errand, or otherwise made a fool on the 1st of 
April 

April fool-day, s. The first day of 
April. [All-fools'-day.] 

" I do not doubt but it will be found that the 
balance of folly lies greatly on the side of the old first 
of April ; nay, 1 much question whether infatuatiou 
will nave any force on what I call the false April-fool- 
day.”— The World, No. 10. 

a pri or-i, used as adj. or adv. [Latin, 
literally = from that which is before. The a, 
though really Latin, is generally marked a, as 
if it were French.] 

t i. Logic: Noting a method of reasoning 
from an hypothesis to its legitimate conse- 
quence, or from a known or imagined cause to 
au effect It is essentially the same as deduc- 
tion, whilst the a posteriori method is the 
equivalent of induction. A priot'i reasoning is 
quite trustworthy in mathematics ; for the data 
being hypothetical, error cannot arise if the 
ratiocination be properly conducted. In meta- 
physics, intuitions assumed as the starting- 
point for reasoning rest on an a, priori founda- 
tion. In natural theology we reason d priori 
when we infer the divine origin of the uni- 
verse from the theory of an intelligent 
Creator ; we reason a posteriori when we infer 
the existence of an intelligent Creator from 
the works of creation. [A Posteriori, De- 
duction, Induction.] 

" Thus the conception of the decomposition of com- 
pound molecules by the waves of aither comes to us 
recommended by d priori probability." — Tyndall .- 
Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., x. 

2. Ord. Lang. : Prior to investigation ; before 
thinking seriously of a question. 

H The term is used by the followers of Kant 
to denote cognitions having their origin in the 
nature of the mind, and independent of ex- 
perience. 

a-pri or'-ist, s. [Lat. a priori (q.v.); -isL] 
One who accepts Kant’s teaching as to a priori 
cognitions. 

* a-pri'se, v.t. [Fr. pHs, pa. par. of prendre 
= to take, to seize.] To take. 

“ The riche prjuce was there nprised, 

He suffred to be circumcised." 

Festivals of the Church (ed. Morris), 230-1. 

* a-prl'se, * a-pry § e, s. [0. Fr. emprise — 
an enterprise.] An enterprise. 

*’ For Alis&uudcr's gret aprisef 

Alisaunder , S5S. 

a-pron, * a -pern, * na'-prun (Eng.), 
nap-pern (AT. of Eng.), s. [In Gael, aparaii, 
aparra n ; Ir. aprun (these three are from the 
English) ; Fr. napperon = a small table-cloth, 
put over the great one to protect the latter 
from stains ( Littrc ); nappe = a table-cloth; 
Old Fr. naperon ; Low Lat napa, nappa = 
napkin. Thus, n is now missing from the 
word npron, arising from the false division of 
the article and the noun ; thus, n napron was 
incorrectly written arc nprorc. Cf. odder.] 
[Napery.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. A doth, a piece of leather, or anything 
similar, tied round the waist, and hanging 
down before to protect the clothes, or as a 
covering. 

" Put on two leather Jerkins and aprons, and wait 
tq>ou him at his table as drawers."— Shakesp. : 2 Hen. 
IV., li. 2. 

2. Anything resembling an apron worn as 
irt of official dress by bishops and deans, 
reemasons, Oddfellows, Ac. 

3. The leather covering for the legs in an 
open carriage. 

1. The apron of a goose : The fat skin cover- 
ing the belly of a goose. (Johnson.) 


B. Technically; 

1. Gunnery : A square plate of lead, placed 
over the touchhole of a cannon to preserve it 
clean and open, and keep the powder inside 
dry. (Dyche, James, £c.) 

2. Naval Architecture : 

(а) A piece of curved timber fixed behind 
the lower part of the stem of a ship imme- 
diately above the foremost end of the keel. 
(JFe&ster.) 

(б) A platform or flooring of plank raised at 
the entrance of a dock, against which the 
dock-gates are shut, (ire&ster.) 

3. Mech. : The piece that holds the cutting 
tool in a planing machine. (Goodrich & Porter.) 

4. Plumbing : A strip of lead which leads 
the drip of a wall into a gutter ; a fashing. 

apron lining, s. 

House Carpentry : The cover of the apron- 
piece (q.v.). 

apron-man, s. A man wearing an aprou ; 
a term, designed to be somewhat contemp- 
tuous, for an artisan. 

“ You have mode good work, 

You, aud your apron-men." 

Shakesp.: Coriol., lv. «. 


apron-piece, s. 

1. House Carpenti'y : A small piece of timber 
projecting from a wall to support the ends ot 



the joists underlying the landiug-place in a 
staircase. 

2. Mech. [See Apron, B., 3.] 

apron-string, s. string of an apron. 
“ To he tied to the apron-strings of a wife, 
sister," Ac., means = to be unduly controlled 
by her. ( Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, x.) 

apron-string tenure, s. Tenure in 
virtue of one’s wife, or for her lifetime only. 

Y-proned, a. [Eng. aprorc ; -ed.] Wearing an 
apron. (Pope : Essay on Man, iv. 197.) 

* a-pron-eer', s. [Eng. apron; -eer,] a 
tradesman. Contemptuously applied by the 
Cavaliers to the Parliamentarians. (D'Urfey: 
Collin’s Walk, iii.) 

apropos (ap -ro-pd), adv. A adj. [Fr. a, and 
propos = (1) a thing said in conversation, (2) 
speech, (3) purpose, design, (4 ) pi., idle talk.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. Opportunely, seasonably, by the way. 

2. As bearing upon the subject, as suggested 
by ; by the waj'. (See ex. under B. 2.) 

U Frequently followed by of; as, apropos of 
this, Ac. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Opportune, seasonable. 

2. Appropriate, hearing on the matter in 
hand ; to the point. 

" Our Friend Dan Prior told (you know) 

A tale extremely dpropos." 

Pope : Imitations of Horace ; Sat. vi. 153-4. 

apse, ap'-sis (pi. ap -si-def or f ap -se|), 

s. [Lat. absis, genit. absidis; or apsis, gemt 
apsidis ; Gr. a^i's (Aopsis) = Ionic a\Wv (apsis) 
= (1) a joining, a fastening, (2) the felloe of a 
wheel or the wheel itself; henry, also, a bow, 
an arch, a vault ; an-Tm (Aapfo) = to fasten or 
bind to.] 

t I. Carriage Building: The felloe or ex- 
terior rim or circumference of a wheel. 

II. Architecture ; 

1. Gen. : The arched roof of a house, an 
oven, Ac. 

2. Specially : 

(a) A semi-circular or polygonal and generally 
dome-roofed recess in a building Several 
apses exist in sonic medieval churches, the 
episcopal throne being against the centre of 
the wall of one, the principal altar in front of 
a second, and smaller altars in others. They 


boil, bop - ; poTit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-cian, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -sion = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun, -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = hyl, del- 
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exist also in the temples of antiquity. (Gloss. 
0 / Architecture.) 



APSE. 


(b) The bishop's seat or throne, called also 
Exedra and Tribune. 

IIL Art: A reliquary or case in which the 
reputed relics of saints were placed. 

IV. Astron. [See Apsides.] 

&P'-9i-dal, a. [Lat. apsidis, genit. of apsis; 
and Eng. suffix -al = pertaining to.] [Apse.] 



APSIDAL CHAPEL. 

Church of St. Julien, Brioude, Auvergne. 

1. Pertaiaing or relating to an architectural 
apse or apsis. 

“Gloucester Cadhedml crypt, with aisle and three 
radiating apsidal chapels."— Gloss, of Arch. (1S50), p. 29. 

2. Relating to the apsides of the moon or of 
the primary planets. 

fip -Sl des, s. pi. [Apse.] The plural of the 
form Apsis (q.v.). 

L Generally. 

II. Technically (Astron.): The two points 
in the elliptic orbit of a planet where it is at 
the greatest and at the least distaace respec- 
tively from the body around which it revolves. 
The moon moving in an elliptic orbit around 
the earth* which ia situated in one of the foci, 
is at what was anciently called its higher apse 
when it is in apogee, and at its lower one 
when it is in perigee. Similarly, the primary 
planets, including the earth and comets, 
moving in elliptic orbits around the sun, 
which is situated ia one of the foci, pass 
through their higher apse when they are in 
aphelion, and their lower one when in peri- 
helion. It is the same with the satellites of 
Jupiter when they are in apnjove and perijove. 

Line of th * apsides: The line connecting the 
two apsides of a primary or secondary planet. 
Were it not for a mo- 
tion of the apsides, it 
would exactly coincide 
with the major or 
longer axis of the 
ellipse. Let a d r be 
the orbit of the moon, 
of which the eccen- 
tricity has been pur- 
posely exaggerated, 
and let c be the earth ; then a and b are the 
two lunar apsides. 

Progression of the moon's apsides : A slow 
movement in the position of the apsides of the 



moon, produced by the perturhing attraction 
of other heavenly bodies. It is about 3° of 
angular motion in one revolution of the moon, 
and in the same direction as her progression 
in her orhit. The apsides of the primary 
planets are also to a certain extent perturbed. 

Revolution of the 77M>on‘4 apsides: The move- 
ment of the apsides around the entire circum- 
ference of the ellipse, which takea place in 
3232-5753 mean solar days, or about nine years. 

Libration in planetary apsides : A movement 
sometimes forward ana sometimes backward 
in the apsides of Venus and Mercury, from 
perturbationa caused by other heavenly hodies. 

Ap'-sis, s. [Apse.] 

apt, * Apte, a. [In Fr. aptc; Sp. & Port. 
apto ; ltal. atto. From Lat. a plus = (1) fitted 
or attached to ; (2) bouud or tied together, 
connected ; (3) suitable ; apto = to lit ; Gr. 
omr u> ( hapto) = to fasten or bind to ; Sansc. 
dp — to go to, to obtain.] 

Not used in the first or second senses of 
the Lat. aptus, but oaly in the third or figura- 
tive one. 

L Fit, suitable, proper. 

"Long frieze mantles, resemhllng those which Spen- 
ser had. a century before, described as meet beds for 
rebels and apt cloaks for thieves . . ." — Macaulay 
Hitt. Eng., cn. xiL 

IL Having a tendency to. 

1. Of things: Liable to. 

"Things natural, as long as they keep those forms 
which give them their being, cannot possibly be apt 
or inclinable to do otherwise than they do."— H ookcr. 

2. Of persons: Hating a disposition to, 
prone to, inclined to. (Uaed of persons.) 

UL Quick, ready. 

M 1 have a heart as little apt as yours." 

Shakerp. : Cortol., til 2. 

IV. Qualified for; with a natural genius, or 
acquired skill and knowledge for, or noth. 

“ Apt to teach."— 1 Tim. IU. 1 : 2 Tim. 11. 24. 

* apt-tinding, a. [Eng. apt ; A.S. xendan^ 
tyndan = to tind, to set on fire.] Having a 
tendency to ignite. 

'* Incessantly th’ apt -finding fame Is tost 
Till it inflame.- 

Sylvetfert Du Bar tat. ( Wright * Diet. Obt. A Pro v. Eng.) 

* apt, v.t. [From the adjective. In Port, 
n ptar ; Lat apto.] 

* I. Lit. ; To place In close proximity to, as 
if fitted or adjusted to. 

"They sit so opted to her."— Beaum. A Flet. (1647). 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To suit, to adapt, to fit 

“ We need a man that knows the several graces 
Of history, and how to apt their places. “ 

Bm Jtmson. 

2. To dispose, to prepare. 

" The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impressions. 

Denham: 8ophg. 

* Apt -a-ble, a. [Eng. apt ; -abte.] That may 
be adapted. (Sherwood.) 

* ap’-tate, v.t. [Lat. aptatus, pa. par. of aptor 
= to he made fit] 

Astrol. : To render apt, fit, or suitable. 

"To aptate a planet is to strengthen the planet in 
position of house and dignities to the greatest advan- 
tage. in order to bring about the desired end."— Bailey. 

* Ap'-ted, pa. par. [Apt, v.] 

Ap-ten-o-dy-t es, s. [(1) Gr. iirrrjv (apttn) 
= (1) unfledged, (2) unable to fly: a, priv., 
and ttttjvo? (pfeuos) = feathered, winged ; 
tmljeai (jitinai), aor. inf. of ntro/xa* (petomaij 
= to fly : (2) Sunj? (dufes) = a diver ; fiuw (duo) 
— to enter, to plunge into.] 

Omith. : A genus of swimming birds, classed 
by some under the family Ale idee, and by 
others under that of Spheniscidre. It contains 
the penguins of the .Southern hemisphere. 
Their wings are rudimentary, with only vestiges 
of feathers, and their feet so far behind that 
when on shore they have to sit or stand bolt 
upright. When pursued, however, they can 
manage to make way quickly by using their 
wings as an anterior pair of’legs. The water 
is their natural element, in which they live, 
and they move in it with much agility. 
Example, A. J'atagonica, a species as large 
as a goose, seen standing in large flocks on 
barren shores near the Straits of Magellan, 
and here and there as far as New Guinea. 

Ap'-ter a, s. pi. [Neut. plur. of Gr. airrepoc 
(a pteros) = wingless : a. priv., and jrrf por 
(pferon) = a wing ; niropai ( petomai ) = to fly.] 


Zool. : Linnicua's name for his seventh and 
last order of lnsecta. This order contained a 
heterogeneous assemblage of six-footed insects 
proper— spiders, crabs, and centipedes. Any 
entomologists who now retain it limit it to 
the wingless orders of insects proper— the 
Anoplura, the Mallophaga, the Thysaoura, and 
the Aphaniptera, which, however, are now not 
placed in a single category, owiug to the fact 
that the Aphaniptera differ from the rest in 
undergoing metamorphosis. 

ap'-ter-al, a. [Aptera.] 

t 1. Zool.: Destitute of winga. 

2. Arch. : Not having colnmns on the sides. 
(Used of temples or similar buildings.) 

ap'-ter- An, $. [Aptera.] Any individual of 
the Aptera (q.v.). 

Ap-ter-I-al, a. [Aftermjm.] Pertaining to 
a featherless tract on the skin of a bird. 

Ap-ter -i-iim, s. [Apterous.] 

L*iol. : A featherless tract on the skin of a 
bird. (Nitz&ch: Fterylography.) 

Ap-ter-o-no tus, s. [Gr. dn-Tepoi, (a.ptrros) = 

. . . finless, and vSjtoc (nd/as) = the bark ] 
Zool : A genua of American fishes of the Eel 
family. They have on their back not a fin, 
but a soft fleshy filament couched in a furrow. 
They have an affinity to Gymaotus. 

Ap -ter-oAs, a. [Gr. amepo* (apteros) = wing- 
less. In Fr. aptcre ; Port, ap/ero.] [Aptera.] 

1. Zool. : Wingless. 

"Cuvier and Latrcille divide tbe Apterous Insects 
Into three tribes: the Suctoria (Fleas); the Pamsila 
(Lice), . . . and the Thysjmoura."— Ou>en; Inverts 
bra fa, Lect xvi. 

2. Bot. : Without membranous wing-like 
expansions. (Loudon: Cycl. of Plants; Gloss.) 

Ap-ter-^£'-i-dae, s. pi. [Apteryx.] 

Zool. : A family of Cursorial Birds with 
some affiuities to the Strut liiouidse, or Os- 
triches, but differing in their lengthened bill, 
their short legs, their possession of a short 
hind toe, with a strong claw, and finally, by 
their wings being quite rudimentary’, 

Ap-ter-yx, & [Gr. a, priv., and Trrepvf 
(pterux), genit. trrepvyos (ptcrugos)— a wing.] 
Zool : A genus of birds, the typical one of 
the family Apterygidae. Two species are 
known— the A. australis and A. Mantdli, both 
from New Zealand. The natives call the 
former, and probably also the latter, Kiwi- 
kiwi, which is an imitation of their peculiar 
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cry. The A. australis is somewhat less in size 
than an ordinary goose. It runs when pur- 
sued, shelters itself iu holes, and defends 
itself with its long bill ; but unable as it is to 
fly, its fate, it is to be feared, will soon be 
tliat of the dodo — it will become extinct. 

ap-ti-tude, s. [In Fr. aptitude; Sp. aptitud; 
Port, aptidao ; ltal. a ttitudine ; Lat. opto = to 
fit ; aptus — fit.] 

]. Fitness, suitableness, adaptation. Used— 
(a) Of things: 

"The mutual aptitude of feed and soil." 

Wordsteorth Excurtlon, hk. v. 
(h) Of persons: Competence for, natural 
genius or acquired skill for learning or for 
doing any particular thiug. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, scin; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, io, ce--e» ey = a. qn = kw. 
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“. . . beseems to have hart a peculiar aptitude for 
the management of Lrrot'uUr troops."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., cli. xii. 

2. Tendency towards, pronaness to. (Used 
of man and other animated beiogs, as well as 
of things inanimate.) 

"The aptitude of the Cheiroptera. Insectlvora. and 
certain Kodentia to fall like Reptile* into a state of 
true torpidity . . — Owen : Class f. of the Mam- 

malia, p. 34, 

* Sp-ti-tu’-dm-al, a. (From Eng. aptitude .] 
Possessed of aptitude for. (Webster.) 

* ip tl-tu -dm-ad-ly, adv. [Eng. aptitu* 
dinal; -ly.] In a manner to evince aptitude. 
(Webster.) 

Spt-ly ,adv. [Eng. apt; - ly .] 

1. Fitly, suitably ; with proper adaptation, 
correspondence, or connexion. 

" In hi* wild notes seem aptly met 
A strain of pleasure and regret,*’ 

Scott : Rokeby, U. 2D. 

2. Pertinently, justly. 

” Irenaua very aptly remarks, that those nations who 
were not posaesl of the gospels, had the same accounts 
of our Saviour which are In the Evaugelists."— A ddison. 

3. Quickly, readily. (Johnson.) 

fipt-ness, s . [Eng. apt; -ness.] 

1. Fitness, suitableness. 

“The nature of every law must bo judged of hy the 
aptnees of things therein prescribed, unto the same 
end."— Booker. 

2. Tendency. Used — 

(a) Of things inanimate : 

“Some seeds of goodness give him a relish of such 
reflecticna as have an aptness to improve the uiiud."— 
Addison, 

(b) Of animated beings: Propensity, prone- 
ness. 

“. . . their aptness to superstition . ”~-Jeremy 

Taylor: Of the Decalogue. Work* (ed. 1839), vol. iiL, 
p.lh 

3. Quickness, readiness. 

11 What should be the aptwss of birds in comparison 
of beasts to imitate speech? may be en«j aired. "—Bacon. 

*■ 3p -tote, s. [Lat. aptota. neut plur. ; Gr. 
qtttuito (apfofa), neufc. pi. of ainwro? (apfofoj), 
adj. = without cases : a, priv., and tttwcti? 
(ptosis) = (1) a falling, (2) a case ; 7reWanca 
(peptoka), 2 perf. of ttiVtoj (pipto) = to fall.] 

Grammar: A noun “without cases,” that 
is, an indeclinable noun. (Glossog. Nova.) 

* &p -ty-Chus, s. [Gr. a, priv., and im^o* 
(pfiichos), genit. of im/{ (pfux) = a fold, leaf, 
layer, or plate.] 

Pateeont. : A fossil body now regarded as the 
operculum of Ammooites (q.v.). Before their 
nature was understood they were called Tri- 
gonellites, Lepadites, and various other names. 

a -pus, s. [Gr. an-ovs (apous) = footless, with- 
out feet : a, priv., and 7roiis (poas) = a foot.] 

1. Zoo?. : A genus of Entomostracans, the 
typical one of tha family Apodidae. They have 
the carapace of one piece, and completely en- 
veloping the anterior part of tbe animal. 
Though the name implies that they are foot- 
less, yet they have about sixty pairs of feet. 
The A. rancriformis , or Crab-shelled Shrimp, 
from 2 to 3 in. long, is found in England; it 
preys on the smaller Entoniostraca. The 
males have been only recently discovered. 

2. Astron . : One of Lacaille’a twenty-seven 
Southern constellations. Its English imme is 
“ the Bird of Paradise,” that animal being 
once erroneously supposed to be destitute of 
feet. [ParawVe.] 

&p-y-ret'-Io, a. [In Fr. apjfretiqne ; Gr. o, 
pnv., and irvprrocdv (puretikos) = feverish ; 
7rvp<Td? (pttrefos) ^ burning heat, . . . fever; 
irvpetraui (pnresso) — to be feverish, to be in 
a fever ; irvp (pur) = fire . . .] Free from 

fever. 

&p-y-rcx-y, Sp y rSx -i-a, #. [In Fr. 

apyrerie ; Port. & Mod. Lat. apyrexia ; Gr. 
oTTvptfitt (rtpvrerui); a, priv., and irvpeWw 
(pwrw.<d).] [Apyrktic.] The intermission or 
the abatement of a fever. ( Glossog . Nova.) 

&p-y’ rito, s . [In Ger. apyrit ; Gr. iirvpo? 
(up»ros)= without fire : o', priv., and irvp (pur) 
— lire ; Bug. sufl". -ife, denoting quality.] 

Min.: An unimportant variety of Tour- 
maline nnt now retained. 

ftp y -rous, fi. [In Fr. apyre. ; Lat. apyms ; 
Gr. ajrvpo? (apuros) = witlmtit fire: a, priv., 
and irvp (pur) = fire.] Incombustible; not 


able to be altered by the greatest amount of 
heat to which, in the present state of scien- 
tific knowledge, it can be subjected. 

% An apyrous body is oot the same as a re- 
fractory one. In the former the heat produces 
no perceptible change ; whilst the latter may 
be in various ways altered, though not fused. 

aq. A contraction for Aqoa, uaed in physi- 
cians’ prescriptions. 

aq. bull., contracted from aqua bulliens = 
boiling water. 

aq. fer M contracted from aqua fervens — 
boiling water. 

aq. dest., contracted from a qua destillata 
= distilled water. 

aq. font., contracted from aquafontana = 
spriug water. 

a/- qua, s. [Lat. = water. In Ital. ac<p*a ; 
Port, agua, agoa; Sp. agua ; O. Fr. aigu, 
jauve, contracted in Mod. Fr. into eau; A.S. 
ed = running water, a stream, water ; 0. H. 
Ger. alia = a river; Goth, ahva ; Wei. gwy, 
aw; Irish oig, oiche; Gael, uisgt; Arm. eagui 
= to water ; Pers. aiib — water, as Punjaub or 
Panja'b = the five waters or rivers ; San sc. 
ap = water, ap = to go.] 

L (Standing alone) : 

Pharm., <Lc. : Ordinary water. 

2. ( Having in apposition with it an adjective 
or substantive which limits its signijication) : 

Pharm., Chem., £c . ; A liquid, of which 
water constitutes the chief part, the adjective 
or substantive indicating which. In the 
Materia Medica, aqua, followed by the genitive 
of some plant, means water holding in solution 
a small quantity of oil or other volatile matter 
derived from that plant ; as Aqua camphone 
= water of camphor ; Aqxia cinnamoni = 
water of cinnamon ; Aqua rosce= rose-water. 

aqua aloalina oxymuriatica. Oxy- 
muriatic alkaline water, used as a blcachiug 
liquid. 

aqua alumlnis composita. Com- 
pound alum water. 

aqua alumlnis Bate ana. Bates’s 

alum water. 

aqua ammoni®. Water of ammonia ; 

called also Liquor ammonia. It is a solution 
of aramoniacal gas in water. 

aqua ammonias acetatis. Water of 
acetate of ammonia. 

aqua ammoni® caustic®. Caustic 
water of ammonia, 

aqua ammonia acctitis. Water of 
acetite of ammonia. 

aqua ammonias pur®. Pure water of 
ammonia. 

aqua anethi. In modern pharmacy = 
dill water. 

aqua calcls. Lime water. 

aqua calcis composita. Compound 
lime water. 

aqua camphor®. In modern pharmacy 
— camphor water. 

aqua carbonatis ammoni®. Water 
of carbonate of ammonia. 

aqua carui. In modern pharmacy = 
caraway water. 

aqua carui spirituosa. Spirituous 
caraway water. 

aqua cerasorum nlgrorum. Black 
cherry water. 

aqua cinnamoml. In modern pharmacy 
= cinnamon water. 

aqua cinnamoml fortius. Strong 
cinnamon water. 

aqua cinnamoml spirituosa. Spiri- 
tuous cinnamon water. 

aqua citri aurantii. Orange-peel 
water. 


aqua cupri ammoniati. Water of 
ammoniated copper. 

aqua cupri vitriolata. Water of sul- 
phate of copper. 

aqua destillata. Distilled water. 
[AQU.fi, A.] 

aqua floris aurantii. Orange-flower 
water. 

aqua fcenicull. In modern pharmacy 
= common or sweet-fennel water 

aqua fontana. Water from a fountain ; 
spring water. 

* aqua fortis. [Strong water. In Sp. 
agua fuerte.] In Chemistry, Modern Phar- 
macy, &c., an old namo for nitric acid. 

“ It dissolves In a vua fortis, with great ebullition 
and beat, into a red liquor »o red as ulood. "—Bacon : 
Phytiol. Rem. 

aqua gr®ca. A weak solution of nitrate 
of silver, sometimes sold to dye hair of a 
black colour. H is unwise to use such dyes. 

aqua kali. Water of kali, or the liquor 
of the sub- carbonate of potassa. 

aqua kali caustic!. Water of caustic 
kali. 

aqua kali pr®parati vel purl. 

Water of prepared or pure kali. 

aqua juniper! composita. Compound 
juniper water. 

aqua labyrinth!. In anatomy, a fluid 
contained within the labyrinth of the ear. 

aqua lauri cassi®. Cassia or Bastard 
cinnamon water. 

aqua lauri cinnamoml. Cinnamon 
water. 

aqua laurocerasi. In modern phar- 
macy = laurel water. 

aqua lithargyri acctatL Water of 
acetated litharge. 

aqua lithargyri acetati composita. 

Compound water of acetate of litharge. 

aqua lithargyrites. Water of litharge. 

aqua menth® piper it®. In modern 
pharmacy = peppermint water. 

aqua menth® piperit® spirituosa. 

Spirituous peppermint water. 

aqua menth® pulcgii. Pennyroyal 
water. 

aqua menth® sativ®. Spearmint 
water. 

aqua menth® sativ® spirituosa. 

Spirituous spearmint water. 

aqua menth® viridis. In modern 
pharmacy — spearmint water. 

aqua menth® vulgaris. Common 
mint water. 

aqua menth® vulgaris spirituosa. 

Spirituous mint water. 

# aqua mirabilis. [Lff. = the wonderful 
water. J A liquor prepared of cloves, galangnls, 
cubebs, mace, cardamoms, nutmegs, ginger, 
and spirit of wine, digested twenty-four hours, 
and then distilled. (Johnson.) 

aqua morgagni. A watery humour 
found after death between the capsule and 
the body of the lens in the human eye, having 
probably been absorbed from tile aqueous 
humour. (Todd and Bowman : Physiol. A nat., 
vol. ii., p. 34.) 

aqua muriatis calcis. Water of 
muriate of lime. 

aqua myrti piment®. Allspice water. 

aqua nucis moschat®. Nutmeg 
water. 

aqua oxymuriatica, Oxynnirintic 

Water. * 

aqua oxymuriatis potass®. Water 
of oxymuriate of potash. 


aqua citri medic®. Lemon-peel water. 


aqua picis liquida. Tar wafer. 


boil, btf^; pifot, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 5hin, bcn$h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -ihg. 
-clan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = b$l. del. 


aquse— aqueduct 
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aqua pimentae. la modern pharmacy = 
pimento or allspice water. 

aqua pimentae spirituosa. Spiritu- 
ous pimento water. 

aqua piperis jamaiceusis. Jamaica 
pepper water. 

aqua potassae. Water of potasb. A 
aolutiou of potassa in water. 

aqua pulegil, Pennyroyal water. 

aqua pulegii spirituosa. Spirituous 
pennyroyal water. 

aqua raphani composita. Com- 
pound water of borse-radish. 

aqua regia. [Ia Sp. agua regia.] A 
liquor consistiag of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids in certain proportions. It lias the pro- 
perty of dissolving gold, whence its name, 
regia or royal. Properly speaking, it is only 
the chlorine which attacks the gold. 

"Gold is dissolved with aqua regia into a yellow 
liquor, with little beat orehullition.’ — Bacon: Physiol. 
Rem., p. 418. 

aqua rosae. Rose water. 

aqua samhuci. Elder-flower water. 

aqua saturnina. Water of lead. 

aqua secunda. Nitric acid liberally 
diluted with pure water. Its use in art is to 
clear the surface of metals and of certain 
atones. 

aqua seminum anisi composita. 

Compound aniseed water. 

aqua seminum carui. Caraway- seed 
water. 

aqua seminum carui composita. 

Compound caraway water. 

aqua styptica. Styptic water. 

aqua subcarbonatis kali. Water of 
subcarbonate of kali. 

aqua sulphureti ammoniae. Water 
of sulphuret of ammonia. 

aqua sulphureti kali. Water of sul- 
phnret of kali. Hydrosulphuret of potassa. 

aqua supercarbonatis potassae. 

Water of supercarbonate of potash. 

aqua supercarbonatis sodae. Water 
of superearboaate of soda. 

aqua tofana. [From an infamous Italian 
woman called Tofana, who lived about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and is 
said to have poisoned more than 600 people 
by means of a deadly preparation she had 
discovered] A preparation in which the 
main ingredient is crystallised arsenic m solu- 
tion. Modern chemistry very easily detects 
the presence of arsenic in the stomach and 
intestines of one poisoned by it, and renders 
the rise of a second Tofana all but impossible. 

aqua vegeto-mineralis. Yegeto- 
mineral water. 

aqua vitae, [Lit. = water of life.] An 
old name for alcohol. Some extend the term 
aqua vitte to spirits of wine and brandy, 
whilst others apply it to spirituous liquor 
distilled from malt, as contradistinguished 
from brandy, which they limit to liquor pro- 
cured from wine or the grape. 

'* Alas ? alas !— Help ! help ! my lady’s dead I— 

O, well-a-day, that ever I was bom ! ; 

Some aqua-vitm , ho 1 My lord ! rny lady !" 

Shalesp. ; Romeo and Juliet, iv. fi. 

aqua vitae man. A seller of drams. 

** Sell the dole beer to aqua rite men." 

Ben Jon son : Alrhemitt, 1. 1. 

a-quse-ma na le (pi. a-quae-ma-na- 

li -a), s. [Low Lat., from Lat. aqua ~ water, 
and* manate — an ewer.] 

1. A pitcher used by the ancient Romans 
for pouring water over the hands into a basin 
during and after meals. 

2. The basin in which the priest washes hia 
hands before saying mass. 

3. A basin or ewer of grotesque form. 


a-qua-for'-tlSt, s. [Lat. aqua fortis = strong 
water, an old name for nitric acid.] One who 
etches with aquafortis. 

• a qua ke, pret. a-que ightte (gh silent), 
r.t, [A.S. acwnciun. = to be moving or 
trembling.] To tremble. 

" The glevmen osetlea her tongue; 

The wode aqueightte bo hy snuge.** 

Alisaunder, 5 , 257 . 

a'-qua-ma-rine, * a -qua ma-ri -na, s. 

[Lat. = marine water, a term borrowed from 
the Italian lapidaries, to whom it was sug- 
gested by a remark of Pliny’s, that the 
mineral thus named resembled the green 
colour of the sea.] 

Min. : A bluish-green variety of tbe Beryl 
(q.v.). It is regarded as a gem. The finest 
specimens known come from Brazil. 

” Kiucliinjunga bore nearly due north, & dazzling 
mass of snowy peaks, intersected by blue glaciers, 
which gleamed in the slanting rays of the rising sun. 
like aquamarine* set iu frosted silver."— Hooker: 
Himalayan Journals, chap, \iii., vol. L, p. 184. 

a -qua-pult, s. [Formed on analogy' with 
catapult (q.v.) The first element is Lat. aqua 
= water.] A small force-pump, differing from 
the ordinary form in being portable. 

aquarelle (as ak-wa-rel), s. [Fr., from 
Ital. acquardla = water-colour.) 

1. Water-colour painting. 

2. A painting ia water-colours. 

aquarellist (as ak-wa-rel -ist), s. [Aqua- 
relle.] One who paints in aquarelle ; a water- 
colour painter. 

a-quar'-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. aquarius = of or 
relating to water.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Pertaining to an aquarium. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. : Oae of a sect ia the primitive 
Church who used water instead of wine in the 
Lord’s Supper. Some of them did so from 
holding sentiments like those now entertained 
by total abstainers; whilst others, employing 
wine in the evening communion, used water 
in the morning one, lest the smell of wine 
might betray their assemblies to persecuting 
foes. 

a-quar-i-um (pi. $-qua r-i-um§, a- 

qua’r-i-a), s. [Lat. = a watering-place 
for cattle; aqua — water.] Ad artificial tank, 
pond, or vessel, filled with salt or fresh water, 
and used for the purpose of keeping alive 
marine or fresli water animals, to study their 
habits or for exhibition. Fresh water aquaria 
are also used for cultivating aquatic plants. 
The largest and finest examples ever seen in 
this country were the aquaria of the Fisheries 
Exhibit at the Columbian World’s Fair. 


^-qua r-i-tls, s. [In Sp., Port., and Ital. 
Aquario ; from Lat. aquarius = (1) a water- 
carrier, (2) an inspector of couduits or water- 
pipes, (3) a constellation. (See 1 & 2.) From 
aquarius — of or relating to water.] 

In Astronomy : 

1 . The eleventh of the twelve ancient zodia- 
cal constellations, now generally called signs 
of the zodiac , It is generally quoted as 
“ Aquarius, the Water-bearer." 

2. A division of the ecliptic— that between 
300° and 330° of longitude, which, on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, has gradu- 
ally advanced from the constellation Aquarius, 
once within those limits. The sun enters this 
part of his course about the 21st of January, at 
which time there are generally copious rains 
in Italy, whence the name Aquarius = the 
water-bearer or waterman. ( Hcrschcl : Aslron. , 
§§ 380, 3S1.) It is marked .thus .XT. 

“A constellation In the watery sign, 

Which they Aquarius call." 

Clereland ■ Poems, Ac., p. 17. 

a-quat'-ic, * a-quat-ick, a. & s, [In Fr. 

aqtialiquc ; Sp., Fnrt., & Ital. nquatico. From 
Lat. aquaticus = (1) found in the water, (2) 
watery, (3) like water.] 

A. As adject ire: 

I. Of plants : Growing in the water. 

" Cbarace* are aquatic plants found in stagnant 
fresh or salt water."— Lindlcy . Sat. Syst. of Bot., 2nd 
ed. (1836). p. 415. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


2. Of animals : Living ia or about the water; 
swimming in, flying over, or deriving its food 
from the water. 

” Brutes may be considered as either aerial, terres- 
trial, aquatic A:, or amphibious. Aquatick are those 
whose constant abode is upon tbe water. "—Locke. 

B. As substantii'e : 

]. Ao aquatic animal or plant. 

•’ Flags, and such like aquaticks, are best destroyed 
by draining. "—Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. A person fond of water. (S.E D .) 

* a quat -ic-al, a. [Eng. aquatic; -id.] The 
same as Aquatic, adj. (q.v.). (Evelyn.) 

* a -qua-tile, * a-qua-til, a. fc s. [In Sp. 
aquatU. From Lat. aquatile, nent. of adj. 
aquatilis = aquatic. ] 

A. As adj. : Aquatic. 

” We beheld many millions of the aquatile, or water 
frog, in ditches and standing plashes."— Browne : 
Vulgar Frrours. 

B. As subst. ; An aquatic animal or plant, 

a’-qua-tint, a-qua-tin-ta, s. & a. [In 

Ger. aquatinta ; Fr. aqua-tinta , aqua-tintc ; 
Lat. a qua = water, and Ital. tinta = a dye, a 
tincture.] 

A. As substantive : A kind of engraving so 
called from its resemblance to water-colour 
drawings. The most approved method of 
practising it is to first trace the outline of the 
proposed picture on a copper-plate by means 
of an etching needle or other sharp instrument 
Next, the etching ground is removed, and the 
plate thoroughly cleaned with whitening and 
water. The plate is then placed ia a flat tin or 
earthen vessel in an inclined position, and on it 
is poured a solution of resinous matter, pre- 
pared in rectified spirits of wine. When dry, 
tbe design is drawn upon it with the bursting- 
ground [Bursting-ground], and the plate is 
varnished and dried. Some clear v/ater is then 
applied to it, and finally, the design is bit into 
the copper by two successive applications of 
dilute nitric acid. 

B. As adjective; Pertaining to the kind of 
engraving now described. 

”... method of producing tbe aquatint ground."— 
Rees: Cyclop., ii., ' r Aquatinta." 

a'-qua-tint, v.t. [From the substantive.] To 
carry out tbe process described under Aqua- 
tint, subst. (q.v.). 

’’The principal disadvantages of this method of 
aquatinting are . . f—Rees : Cyclop, ii, "Aquatint." 

a'-qua-tint^mg, pr. par. [Aquatint, i\] 

a-quav'-a-lent, s. [Lat. aqua — water, and 
valens= strong, pr. par. of valeo = to be worth, 
to have a value.] 

Chem. : The molecular ratio of the water to 
tbe salt contained in a cryohydrate. 

aq-ue-duct, * aq -use -duct, aq-ue- 
duc'-tus, &q-ua>-duc-tus (aque = 
ak'-we), s . [Fr. aqucduc , aqueduc; Sp. & 
Port, aqueducto ; ItaL aquidotto ; Lat. aque - 
ductus = aqua: ductus = a leading or conduct- 
ing of water ; duco = to lead.) 

A. (Of the English forms aqueduct, * aque- 
duct): In a general sense any artificial chanuel 
for the conveyance of water from place to place ; 
but the tenn is generally limited to an artificial 



aqueduct on THE ANIO, NE*R ROME. 


channel or conduit raised on pillars for the 
conveyance of drinking water to a city. Of all 
the nations of antiquity, the Romans were the 
great builders of aqueducts. No fewer than 
twenty of these erections converged on the 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian, te, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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capital during its palmy days ; whilst there 
were many more in the provincial parts of 
the empire. Maguificent ruins of some of 
these still remain : the best of them in the 
Campagna around Rome ; the others, in por- 
tions of France, Spain. Italy, Sicily, Greece, 
Asia, and Africa, once occupied by important 
cities and towns. Aqueducts are rare in this 
country; the most notable one being the great 
aqueduct recently finished for the water supply 
of the City of New York. 

“No magnificent remains of Latin porches and 
aqueducts are to be found iu Britain."— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. i. 

Aqueduct of the cochlea. [Aqueductus, B.] 
Aqueduct of Fallopius. [Aqueductus, B.] 
Aqueduct of Sylvius. [Aqueductus, B.] 

B. ( Chiefly of the forvi aqueductus) ; 

A. cochlccc , the aqueduct of the cochlea. 
[Cochlea.] A funnel-shaped canal in the ear. 
It leads to the jugular fossa, and is supposed 
to afford a passage for a small vein. ( Todd it 

Bowman: Physiol. Anot., vol. ii. , pp. 74, 75.) 

A. Fullopii, the aqueduct of Fallopius. A 
channel in the ear near the tympanum. (Ibid., 
vol. ii., p. 70.) 

A. Sylvii, the aqueduct of Sylvius. A 
channel in the brain, connecting the third and 
fourth ventricles. (Ibid., vol. ii., p. 239.) 

A. vestibuli: A canal running from the vesti- 
bule of the internal ear to the posterior surface 
of the pars petrosa of the temporal bone. 

* a-que ightte (oh silent). Pret. of u. Aquake 
( q.v.). 

* a-que int (2), pa. par. [Aquench.] 

* a-que int-a-ble, a. [Acquaintable.] 

* a -que-i-ty, s. [In Ital. aqueita, aqueitade 
= waterishness.] Wateriness. 

’’The aqueity, 

Terrelty, and sulphureity, 

Shall ruu together again, 

Ben Jonson : Alchemist, It. L 

* a-que lie, *a-quil', *a-quel-len, 
* ae-quel'-lan (pa. par. * a-quo Id), v.t. 
[A.S. awvellan.] To kill, 

” Nulc heo the sothe telle 
Thah me scholde heom aquelte." 

Sinners Beware (ed. Morrta), 241-42. 

* a-quen $h, * a-quen'Qhe, * a-quen- 
C hen (pret. * a-que Int, * a-que ynt), v.t. 
[A.S. aquencan = to quench.] To quench. 

*' . • ■ man theruore the bethench er thou ualle of 
thi bench thi 2 eimo a?u«ncft.” — Avenbite (ed. Morris), 
p. 130. 

* a-quent', * a-que int (I), a-que ynte, 

pa. par. [Acquaint, pa. par.] (Chaucer, 
Prompt. Parv.) 

* a-que 'n-tyn, v.t. [Acquaint, v.] To make 
known. (Prompt. Pa rv . ) 


a'-que-ous, a. [In Fr. aquieux; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. oqueo ; from Lat. uqua = water.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Consisting wholly or in large measure of 
water. [B. 1.] 

2. Made by the addition of water. 

3. Deposited from water. [B. 4.] 

B. Technically : 

1. Metcorol. Aqueous vapour : The water 
which, evaporating from the earth, goes to 
constitute clouds. 

’’The leaves of the plants absorh both the carboaic 
acid and the aqueous vajiour of the air."— Tyndall : 
Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., iv. 87. 

2. Anat. Aqueous humour : A humour of 
the eye filling up the space between the cornea 
and the crystalline lens. It is partially divided 
by the iris into an anterior and posterior 
chamber. The former is the larger, and has 
the cornea in front, the iris behind, and a 
portion of the ciliary ligaiueut on its circum- 
ference. 


“The aqueous humour of the eye consists very 
nearly of water Berzelius states that all its other 
constituents taken together do not amount to so much 
as one- fiftieth part of the whole. Of these, more than 

half chloride of ftodium, and the rest is extractive 
matter, soluble either In water or alcohol . 1 * — Todd £ 
Bowman Physiol, Anat,, vol, it, p, 3*. 

3. Chem, [A. 2.] 


4. Geol. Aqueous rocks : Rocks originally 
deposited from water, whence they are some- 
times called aqueous deposits. As what is de- 
posited is sediment of some one kind or other, 
they are also termed sedimentary rocks, and as, 
unless too much metamorphosed, they contain 


the now fossilised remains of the animals 
which lived in the water, and the plants which 
grew or were carried into it, they are denomi- 
nated fossiliferous rocks. Finally, as the sedi- 
ment successively deposited from the water 
tended to arrange itself in layers or strata, the 
rocks thus formed are called stratified rocks. 
(Lyell : Geology.) A great part of the science 
of geology has been built up on the careful 
study of aqueous rocks, the relative order of 
their disposition, and their fossil contents. 

a'-que-ous-ness, s. [Eng. aqueous; -ness.] 
The quality of being watery ; wateriness. 

* a-que ynt, pa. par. [Aquench.] 

a-quif er-ous, a. [Lat. aqua ~ water, and 
few — to bear. ] Bearing water. 

. . with a conspicuous (aquiferous /) pore lu 
the middle."— Woodward : Moll use a p. 117. 

a- qui-f d-ll-a -$e -ae, s. pi. [Lat. aquifolia, 
uquifolinm.) Ilolly worts. An order of mono- 
petalous plants ranked by’ Lindley under his 
Gentianal Alliance. It consists of trees or 
shrubs with coriaceous leaves, small axillary 
flowers, and fleshy indehiscent fruit, with 
from two to six seeds. The common holly, Ilex 
aquifolium, is the type of the order. In 1846, 
Lind ley estimated the number of known 
species at 110. 

a^qui-fo'-li-um, s. [Lat. aquifolinm, or 
aquifolia = the holly-tree, or the Scarlet Holm 
(Ilex aquifolinm); aquifolius, adj. = having 
pointed leaves.] A plant-genus from which 
the Holly order is called Aquifoliacece . (Now 
ranked under Ilex.) 

a-qul-form, a. [Lat. aqua = water, and 
forma = form, shape. ] In the form of water. 



aq uil-a (aq'-uil = ak'-wil), s. [Ital. & 
Lat. aquila = an eagle, perhaps from the root 
ac = sharp, swift. ] 

I. Zool. : A genus 
of raptorial birds, 
the typical one of 
the Aquilime, or 
Eagles, a sub-family 
of Faleonidae. The 
species have not 
that strong tooth 
in their bills which 
the falcons possess, 
and are feebler for 
their size, less cou- 
rageous and less 
predatory than the 
falcons proper. Two 
species occur in 

Britain. In the 

United States the 
Bald Eagle lias been 
chosen as the aquila. 

national emblem. 


2. Astron. : One of the twenty ancient 
Northern constellations. Within it is in- 
cluded also the constellation Antinous, the 
only one of forty-eight recognised by the 
ancients which modern astronomers have 
merged in another one. [Antinous.] 


aq-uil-a'r-i-a (&q uil as ak wfl), s. 

[From Lat. aquila = an eagle.] [Agalloch.] 
A genus of plants, the typical one of the 
order Aquilariacere (q.v.). Aloes-wood, Agila- 
wood, or Eagle- wood, is the inside of the 
trunk of the Aquilaria ovata, and A.Agallocha. 
[ALOES-woon, Aoila-wood. ] 


aq-uil-ar-i-a -9e-0& (aq-ull = ak wil), 

s. pi. [Aquilaria.] An order of plants classed 
by Dr. Lindley under his Rhamnales, or Rham- 
nal Alliance. They have the calyx turbinate 
or tubular, with its oriflee furnished with ten 
or five bearded scales, which are really 
stamens. Corolla, 0 ; stamina, ten or five, in 
the latter case opposite the segments of the 
calyx ; style, 0, or conical and thread-shaped ; 
stigma, large, simple ; ovary, superior, one- 
celled ; seeds, one on each placenta, or one 
abortive. Trees with alternate entire shining 
leaves without stipules. Habitat, the East 
Indies. In 1847, Dr. Lindley estimated the 
known species at ten. 

aq -uil-ate (aq'-uil = ak'-wil), v.t. [From 
Lat. aquila = an eagle.] 

Her. : To adorn with eagles’ heads. (Used 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the pa. par. 

&q -uil-a-ted (iq-uil = ik'-wil), pa. par. 

[Aquilatk.] 


aq-ui-le'-gi-a (aq-ui = ak-wi), 5 . [A.S. 
and Ital. oqnilegiu ; from Lat. aquila = au 
eagle, the species resembling eagles' claws.] 
Columbine. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Ranunculacese, or Crowfoots. Tbe 
A. vulgaris, or Common Columbine, a plant, 
the petals of which terminate beneath in a 
hornlike spur, is a doubtful native of Britain. 

aq-ui II -nae (aq-ui = ak-wi), s. pi [From 
Lat. aquila — un eagle.] A sub-family of 
Falcouidie. It contains the eagles. Three 
genera— Aquila, Haliaetus, and Pandion— have 
representatives in this country. 

aq-ui line (ak -ui = ak - wi), cr. [In Fr. 

aquilin; Sp. aquilino and aguileno ; Port. & 
Ital. aquilino; Lat. aquilinus, from aquila — 
an eagle.] 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to an eagle. 

2. Spec. : Eagle-like in bill or in nose ; 
hooked. 

“ Ilia nose was aquiline, his eye8 were blue. 

Buddy his lips, and fresh and fair h’s hue." 

Drydcn: Palamon & Arcitc, ill. 74. 

” We may trace the commencement of an aquiline 
curvature In the nose of the Hoolock Gibbon."— 
Darwin: Descent of Man, pt. 1., ebap. vi. 

Aq -ui-lon (Aq -ui = ak-wi), s. [Fr. & Sp 
aquilon ; Port, aquilao ; Ital. aqnilonc, oqui - 
lonare; Lat. aquila.] The north wind. 

“ Blow, villain, till thy sphered bia3 cheek 
Outswell the colick of puff'd Aquilon." 

Shakes, o. : Troil. and Cress., iv. 5. 

a -quit-el-ae, s. pi. [Lat. aqua = water, and 
tda — a web.] 

Zool. : A sub-division of Araneklae, contain- 
ing the genus Argyroueta (q.v.). 

a-quitte, v.t. [Aquytte.] 

t a-quo §e, a. [lu Sp. & Port, aquoso ; Ital 
nyuoso, acquoso; from Lat. aquosux — abound- 
ing iu water.] Watery, aqueous. (Builcy.) 

t a-quos -l ty, s. [In Fr. aquosite ; Sp. aquo - 
sidatl ; Port, aquosidwle, aquosita, acquosita ; 
Low Lat. oquosifos.] [Aquose.] Wateriness, 
aqueousness. (Bailey.) 

a‘-quu-la, s. [Lat. = a small stream ; dimin. 
of aqua = water.] 

A. acoustica (Anat.): A fluid which fills the 
cavity of the vestibule connected with tbe 
internal ear. 

* a quylte, v.t. [A.S. acwician — to make 
alive : ewie, curuc — quick, alive.] To kindle. 

" Is ofte avuyked tbet uer of lecherie. Huer>f the 
wrltliige spektb thet word of foie wyf maii is berniud# 
&se eur .” — Ayenbite (od Morris), p. 203. 

*a-quyt te, *a-qnit te, * a-qwyt -yn, v.t 

[Aqcuit.] 

1. To acquit, set free, release, pay. 

*’ Him beboueth paye no neure aquitte he ne msy, 
and thereuore ha Bael hy ydainmed ."— A yenbit e (ei 
Morris), p. 137. 

*’ And the heghe men thet uol yetb the tomemeru 
and thet hy betaketh byre londes and hare erltage 
lne wed and dead wed thet naght him ne aquytteth. '— 
Ibid., p. 36. 

2, To bereave. 

" And the Admiral hit migbte lwite 
That he nere of his life aquite." 

Floriz and Blaunchejlur (ed. Lumhy), 207, 20A 

* a-qwy nt, pa. par. [Acquaint.] (Lancelot of 
the Lake, bk. ii., 1,295.) 

*a-qwy-tyn» v.t. [Acquiet.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

-ar. [An Eng. suffix, from Lat. -aris = of or 
belonging to ; as stellar (Lat. smarts) = of or 
belonging to a star.] 

A.R. An abbreviation for Anno Rcgni = in 
the year of the reign; as, A.R.V.R. 30 = 
a»«o regni Victoria: regincc triccsimo — in tbe 
30th year of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

* ar, conj. [A.S. ar = ere, before.] [Ere.] Ere, 
before ; ere ever, before ever. 

" But al to deere they hough t it ar they ryse." 

Chaucer: C. T , 4,840. 

ar, v.t. [Ear, v.] (Scotch.) 

ar-a, s. [Lat. = an altar.] “The Altar : 
one of the fifteeu ancient Southern constel- 
lations. 

a-ra, s. [South American Indian name, de- 
signed to imitate the voice of the bird.] 

Zool. : A genus of birds, the typical one of 
the sub-family Arainse, which is ranked under 
the family Psittacidie, or Parrots. It is called 


boll, poilt, J<£frl; cat, ijell, chorus, 9M11, ben«?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun, -tlous, -slous, -eious = shus. -ble, -die, &e =b<?l, deL 
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A.RtA.— arachis 


also Macrocercus, from Gr. paKpos ( makros ) = 
loug, . . . large, and xe'pKO-: (kerkos) = tail. It 
contains the Macaws. [Macaw.] 

A.R.A. An abbreviation for ‘‘Associate of 
the Royal Academy." 

Ar'-ab, 5 . & a. [In Ger. Araber (s.), Arabisch 
(adj.); Ft. k Port. Arabe (s. k adj.); I tab 
Ara6o(adj.); Lat. .<4 robs (a.); Gr.'Apai// (straps) 
(a.), genit. ’Apa^oe Mrafcos).] 


“Though a follower of the Arabian school, the assi- 
duity with which he [AchilliuiJ cultivated anatomy, 
has rescued his name from the inglorious obscurity in 
which the Arabesque doctors have in general slum- 
bered, "—^acy. Brit., 7th ed., ii. 766. 

2. Spec. : Consisting of, or pertaining to, the 
kind of ornaments called Arabesques. [See A. , 
cw 

" A kind of ornament, which may be called Arabesque' 
was much used in the domestic architecture of this 
country in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries." 
—Olou. of Arch., 5th ed. (1850). 

Ar-a'-bi-an, a. & s. [Eng. Arabi(a); -an.] 

A. As odjedive: Pertaining to Arabia. 

•*. . . the rigour of the Arabian laws. . . — Gold- 

smith : The Bee, No. iv. 

As substantive : An Arab, a native of 
Arabia. 

“. . , neither ehAll the Arab ian pitch tent there." 
—ha. xiiL 20. 

Arabian Architecture . [See Mohammedan 
Architecture.] 

Ar'-ab ic, * Ar-ab-ick, a. & s. [In Eng. 
Arab, -ic ; Ger. .<4ra&isc/i ; Fr. Arabique ; Port. 
Arabico ; Lat. Arabicus."] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Arabia, or to 
the language prevailing there. 

"What way was there taken for spreading his 
[Focock's] Arabick translation of Grotius de Veri- 
tate Religion is Christianas ! - Worthington to Harllib, 
Epist 7. 

“ Gum arable, or gum acacia, is an exudation from 
various species of acacia.' 1 — Treat, of Bot. (ed. 1886), ii. 5. 

B. ^4s snbsfantive : The language of Arabia 
or of the Arabs. It is properly the dialect of 
the Koreishita tribe in Arabia, rendered classic 
by its being the language in which the Koran 
was composed. It is now vernacular in Arabia, 
Egypt, and Northern Africa, and the learned 
and sacred tongue of all Mohammedan coun- 
tries. The numbers who at present speak it 
have beeo estimated at 100 inillioos, which 
is probably an exaggeration. Philologicallv 
viewed, Arabic is the most southerly of the 
Syro-Arabiao family of languages, besides 
being itself the type of one of the three classes 
into which that leading family of tongues is 
divided. Associated with it in this relation 
are the living Araharic and the dead Ethiopia 
and Himyaritic toognes. About two-thirds of 
the Hebrew roots occur with slight modifica- 
tion in Arabic, which renders the language 
useful to the Biblical student, as its wide 
diffusion does to the missionary ; while nume- 
rous chemical, alchemical, astrooomical, and 
astrological words which arose during the 
brilliant, but brief, period when the Saracens 
aimed at intellectual as well as political 
ascendancy, will always rsoder it an object of 
ioterest to scientific men. The Arabic litera- 
ture is posterior in date to the time of 
Mohammed. 

“ That Schultens had from the Arabick happily and 
satisfactorily illustrated Borne very obscure and difti- 
cult wordia of the Hebrew text, . . — Parkhurtt : 
Heb. Lex., Pref. 

* Arabic numerals: The first nine digits— 
I, 2, 3, &c.— and the cipher used in writing 
the number 10. Though often called Arabic, 
tliey are really of Brahmanic origin. [Nu- 
merals.] 

* Ar-ab’-Jc-al, a. [Eng. Arab ; 4 cal.] Per- 
taining to Arabia or the Arabs. The same as 
the adj. Arabic. 

“Written la Arabical characters .'—Shelton: Bon 
Quixote. Ii. 2, 1. 

* Ar-ab -ic-al-ly, otfa. [Eng. Arabical ; 4y.] 
After the manner of the Arabs. 

" Mahomet, whose name Arabieally signifies deceit" 
—Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 321. 

Ar-ab’-i-^i,5. pi. [From Arabia, in which the 

* sect arose.] 

Church Hist . : A sect which sprung up about 
A.D. 207. Their distinguishing tenet was, that 
the soul died with the body, but revived with 
it at the resurrection. Origen is said to have 
re-converted them to the orthodox belief, and 
thus extinguished their separate organisation. 

Ar-ab'-i-^ize, V.t . [Eng. Arabic; -ize.] To 
render akin to Arabic. 

"... being superseded hy Hindi in its Arabielsed 
form of Urdu.' —Beanies : Compar. Gram, of Aryan 
Lang, of India, vol. L (1872), In trod.. p. 96. 

Sx-a-bid'-e-ee, $. pi. [Arabis.] A tribe of 
plants belonging to tha order Braasicaceae, or 
Crucifers. It includes several British genera, 
the typical one being Arabis. 

ar'-a-bm, s. [From Arabic, in the term gum 
I ambic.] The pure soluble principle in gum 


arabic aDd similar substances. It is precipi- 
tated by alcohol and by basic lead acetate, but 
not by the neutral acetate. It is composed of 
CigHonOii. It is isomeric with cane sugar. 
(Foumes : Manual of Chem. t 10th ed., p. G89.) 

5r-a-biS, s. [In Fr. arabefk; Sp. arabide.] 
The Wall-cress. A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Brassicace®, or Crucifers. Five 
species are natives of Britain ; the most com- 
mon being the A. hirsuta, or Hairy Rock- 
cress. It has small white flowers. 

Ar'-ab^ism, s. [In Eng. Arab, -ism; Ger. 
^7ubi57w.] An idiom or other peculiarity of 
languages borrowed from the Arabic. 

Ar'-a-bist, s. [Eng. Arab; suffix -ist. ] One 
conversant with the Arabic language and 
literature. 

Ar-a-ble, * er'-a-ble, a. [In Fr. arable; 
Ital. arabile; Lat. arabilis = that may be 
ploughed ; aro = Gr. apou> (aroo) = to plough. 
In Wei. arad is = a plough, and ar — arablo 
land ; Gael, ar = a plough ; Irish irain = to 
plough ] Capable of being plooglied. Applied 
to land wbich may profitably be ploughed, 
with the view of being sown with cereal or 
other crops. It is contradistinguished from 
land not worth ploughing, but which it is 
thought better to leave in grass pasturage, if 
not eveo io wood aod moor. 

“Tlie arable land and pasture land were not sup- 
posed by the best political arithmeticians uf that ago 
to amount to much more than half the iure«. of the 
kingdom." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lii. 

Ar'-a-bo, in compos. — connected with tbe- 
Arabs. 

Arabo-tedesco, s. [Ital. Arabo, and 
Tetlescho = German. ] 

Arch.: A style of architecture blending 
together tbe Roman, Moorish, and German- 
Gothic. 

ar-a-ca'-ri, s. [Imitated from the note of the 
bird.] 

Zool. : The name given in Brazil to several 
Scansorial birds ranked as aberrant members of 
the Rhampbastidse, or Toucan family. They 
are placed under Pteroglnssus and its allied 
genera. They have smaller bills than tha 
Toucans proper, aod are of brighter colours, 
being generally green, with red or yellow on 
tbeir breasts. 

* ar-a 9 e, * ar-as', V.t. [Fr. arracher = to 
pluck, to pi*k, to pull away.] To pluck out, 
to tear away. 

” That with gret sleight and pret difficult^. 

The children from her arm they gonne (trace," 
Chaucer C. T., 8 , 978 - 9 . 

** The tronsione of obrukiae sper that was, 

Qubich no man out dedenyt to aras." 

Lancelot of the Lake (ed. Skeat), Prolog., 239-40. 

Sx-a'-^e-es ,s.pl. [Latinised from arum (q.v.).} 
Arads. An order of endogenous plants hating 
for their inflorescence a spadix placed within a 
spathe. They have neither calyx nor corolla. 
The leaves are frequently cordate. The fruit 
is succulent, with many seeds. They are acrid 
in character, and often poisonous. Tbe Cain - 
dium Sequinum, or Dumb Cane of the West 
Indies and South America, when chewed, 
causes the tongue so to swell as to cause tem- 
porary dumbness. In 1847, Dr. Liodley esti- 
mated the known genera at twenty-six, and 
the speeies at 170. There is one species in the 
British flora, the Arum maculatum, Cuckow- 
pint, Wake-Robin, or Lords and Ladies. [See 
Arum.] 

Ar-a'-^e-oiis, a. [Araceje.] Pertaining to tbe 
Aracese (q.v.). 

ar~a-chld -ic, a. [Fr. a rachide; Eng. suffix 
-ic.] Pertaining to the Earth-uut (Arachis 
hypogcea). [Arachis.] 

arachidic acid, s. 

Chem. : QjoHtfAj = Ci 9 H 3 q-COOH. A mona- 
tomic fatty aeid, obtained oy the saponifica- 
tion of the oil of the Earth-nut ( Arachis hypo- 
gem). It crystallises in minute scales, which 
melt at 75°. It is soluble in boiling alcohol 
and in ether. 

ar'-a-chis, 5. [In Fr. arachide ; Lat. aracos , 
a name applied by Pliny to a plant which 
had neither stem nor leaves ; Gr. apa*o? (ara- 
kos), apaxes (arnkis), and later, opa^o* (arachos). 




GROUP OF ARABS. 

A- As substantive : A oative of Arabia. 

“In his march over the sandy desert between Euiesa 
and Palmyra, AureJian was peipetually harassed by 
the Arabs?'— Gibbon : Beeline and Fall, ch. xi. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to Arabia or 
its inhabitants. 

•* Our Arab tents are rude for thee.” 

Moore : L. R. ; Light of the Haram. 

Arab-like, a. Like an Arab, in roaming 
tendency or soma other particular. 

" Here, Arab-like. is pitched my tent, 

And straight again is furled. 

Longfellow: The Two Locks of Hair. 

or'-a-ba, $. [Hindustani, &c.] A wheeled 
carriage, a gun-carriaga, a kind of cart used 
in Eastern journeys or campaigns. 

ar-a-ba -ta, $. [Native name.] An American 
monkey ( Mycetes stramineus). 

Ar-a-besq ue (que = k), * Xr-a-besk', s. 

& adj . [As substantive : In Dut Arabesken 
(pi.); Ger. Arabeske (sing.); Fr. Arabesque 
(sing.); Port. Arabescos (pi.); Ital. Arabesco, 
Rabesco (sing.) ; terms all implying that the 
style of ornamentation so designated origi- 
nated with the Arabs, whereas it seems to 
have sprung up first among the Romaos.] 

A. Js substantive: 

Arch. : A style of ornamentation in which 
are represented men, animals (the latter con- 
sisting of mythic as well as actual forms); 
plants, with leaves, 
flowers, and fruit ; 
mathematical figures, 

&c. ; the whole put 
together in a whimsi- 
cal way, so that, for 
instance, the animals 
not merely rest upoo 
tbe plants, but grow 
out of them like 
blossoms. There are 
three kinds of Ara- 
besque : — 1st (aud 
oldest), that of tbe 
Romans, without the 
aoimals. They occur 
in the nmral paintings 
at Poiopeii, Hercula- 
neum, and other 
places. 2nd. That of 
the Arabs, also with- 
out the animals. This 
is well seen in the 
Alhambra. 3rd. The 
Christian Arabesque, 
with the figures intro- 
duced. It appears in illuminated mediaeval 
manuscripts and elsewhere. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

B. As adjective (in Fr. Arabesque): 

t I. Cen.: Pertaining to Arabia or its in- 
habitants. 


arabesque panf.l. 


fate. fit. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; & — e. qu = kw. 
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the name of a leguminous plant] A genus of 
leguminous plants belonging to the sub-order 
Caesalpiiiie®. The -.4. hypogoca, or the under- 
ground Araehis [Gr. vTroytios (hupogeios) = sub- 
terranean], is ao called because the legumes 
are produced and matured beneath the soil. 
The plant is believed to have eoiue originally 
from Africa, but it is now cultivated in the 
warmer parts both of Asia and America. The 
legumes are eatable. The seeds have a sweet 
taste, and furnish a valuable oil used for lamps 
and as a substitute for olive-oil. In South 
Carolina they are employed for chocolate. 

a^r&ch'-m-da, t a-rach'-nl-dae, fa- 
r&ch'-m de§, s. pi. [In Fr. a raignee; Sp. 
arana ; Port, aranha; ltal. uragna, uragno ; 
Lat. araneus, aranea. From Gr. apaxi'ijs 
(arachnes) and a.pd\ur} ( (trachyte) = a spiaer, 
and ( eidos ) = form. ] 

Zool. : The class of animals which contains 
Spiders, Scorpions, and Mites. It belongs to 
the Artieulata or Amiulosa, and the sub-class 
Arthropods, and is appropriately placed be- 
tween the Crustacea on the one hand, and the 
lnsectaon the other. The highest Crustacea 
have ten feet, the Arachnida eight, and the 
Inseeta aix. The Arachnida are wingless, 
have no antenme, breathe by means of tracheal 
tubes or pulmonary sacs performing the func- 
tion of lungs. As a rule, they have several 
simple eyes. They have no proper metamor- 
phosis. They live in a predatory manner. 
Cuvier divided the class into two orders : Pul- 
monariae and Tracheariic ; that is, those breath- 
ing by lunga and those breathing by trachea. 
The former include the Spiders proper and the 
Scorpions ; the latter, the Acari (Mites) and 
their nearer and more remote allies. Huxley 
separates the Arachnida into six orders : (1) 
Arthrogostra, including Scorpio, Chelifer, 
Piirynus, Phalanginra, Galeodes, &c. ; (2) 
Aianeina, or Spiders ; (3) Acari na, or Mites 
and Ticks ; (4) Fresh water Arctisca or Tar- 
digrada, called Water-bears ; (5) Pyenogonida 
(Marine animals) ; and (6) Pentastomida (Para- 
sites). 

"Moat of the Arachnides live on inseeta." — Griffith's 
Cuvier, vol. xiil. (1833), p. 381. 

”, . . It supports the first of the four pairs of legs 
usually ascribed to tho Arachnida."— Owen ; Inverte- 
brate Animals (1843), Lect. xix. 

“The next four classes — Inseeta, Myriapoda, Arach- 
nids, Crustacea— without doubt also present ao many 
characters in common as to form a very natural assem- 
blage ." — Huxley : Clans if. of Animal* (1869), p. 76. 

a-r&oh'-md, s. [Arachnida ] A member of 
the class Arachnida ; an Arachnidan. 

“. . . a Crustacean, an Arachnid, a Myriapod, or 
an Insect . . . "—Huxley Clauif. of Animals, p. 77. 

^i-r Ach'-nl-dan, a. & s. [Eng. Arachnida ; 

* -a«.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to the Arach- 
uida. 

B. As substayit ive : An animal of the class 
Arachnida. 

“The smaller Arachnidan* breathe. like insect*, by 
trache* exclusively."— Owen : Invertebrate Animal * , 
Lect. xix. 

a-rach-nl' tis, t a-r&ch-noi-dl'-tis, s. 

[Eng. arachnoid, and suffix -ifts = Gr. -iris, im- 
plying inflammation.] [Arachnoid.] 

Med . ; Names given by Martinet to a formid- 
able malady, the inflammation of the arach- 
noid. Sometimes the other membranes invest- 
ing the brain are also affected, in wbich ease 
the disease is termed Meningitis (q.v.). It is 
also apt to spread to the substance of the brain. 
Arachnitis and Meningitis are akin to apoplexy 
and cerebritis, from which, however, they may 
be distinguished by the absence of premonitory 
symptoms, by the occurrence of spasmodic 
ami convulsive symptoms on both sides of the 
body, and by the presence of febrile excitement 
without decided paralysis, followed by collapse. 

a-rftch'-no^d, «. & s. [In Fr. a rachnoide. 
From Gr. apdyojs ( arachnes ) and ap^xi-T) 
( arachn.e)= a spuler, and elSos (eidos) = lurm.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Awif. : Of the form or aspect of a spider’s 
web. Specially — 

1. Pertaining to the membrane of the brain 
railed the Arachnoid. ( Todd <£ Bowman : 
Physiol, Annt., vnl. ii., p. 253.) 

2. Pertaining to the tuuic of the crystalline 
humour of the eye. 

3. Pertaining to one of the coverings of the 
spinal marrow. 


II. Botany and Biology generally ; Long and 
loosely entangled, so as to resemble a cobweb. 
(Used specially of hairs in plants. Example, 
Calceolaria aruchnoidea ) (Bindley.) 

B. As sw&stanriue (Anatomy) ; 

1. The serous membrane of the cranio-spinal 
cavity. It adheres to the dura mater by its 
parietal layer, and with the intervention of the 
pia mater to the brain and spinal cord by its 
visceral layer. (Todd (0 Bowman : Physiol. 
Anat., vol. ii., p. 253.) 

2. The capsule of the crystalline lens, which 
is a continuation of the hyaloid membrane. 
[Arachnoides.] 

arachnoid cavity. The space between 
the two layers of the arachnoid membrane. 
(Todd £ Bowman: Physiol. Anat., ii. 253.) 

arachnoid membrane. [Arachnoid 
(B. 1).] 

* a-rach-noi -de§, * a^rach-noi~da, s. pi. 

[Arachnoid.] 

The form arachnoida is in Glosaog. Nova, 
2nd ed. (1719), with the meaning, “The chrys- 
talline Tunick of tbe Eye.” In Johnson's 
Dictionary, ed. 1773, there is arachnoides with 
the two signiti cations given under Arachnoid 
(B. 1, 2). The same form is in Parr’s Med. 
Diet. (1809), and even in Todd (1827). 

" A* to the tunicka of the eye many things might be 
taken notice of: tbe prodigious fineness of the arach- 
noides, the acute sense of the retina." — fterham, 

t a-r&ch-noi-di-tis, s. [Arachnitis.] 

a-rach nol -o-gist, $. [Eng. aracknolog(y) ; 

* -ist.] One who makes the Arachnidan or 
Spider class of animals a special subject of 
study. 

a r£.ch-ndl'-o-gy t s. [Gr. apax*^? ( arachnes ) 
or opa\vrj (arachne) = a spider ; Aoyos (logos) 
= . . . discourse.] The department of Natural 
Science which treats of the Arachuidan or 
Spider class of animals. 

t ar-ack, s. [Arrack.] 

t a'-ra-cdn, s. A term in alchemy, denoting 
copper. 

ar'-ad, s. [From Lat. onm (q.v.).] 

But. : A plant of the genus Arum, or at least 
of the natural order Araceie. 

Plural. Arads : The English name of the 
natural order Arnce®. 

ar-se-om'-et-er, s. [Areometer. ) 


ar'-se-o-style (1), s. & a. [In Fr. areostile; 
Lat. areostylos ; Gr. dpaioorvAos (araiosfutos) : 
apato? (arutos) = thin, narrow, slight, . . . 
with intervals ; oriiAos (stulos) = a pillar with 
columns far separated.] (Vitruvius.) 

A. As substantive: 

Arch. : A kind of intercolumniation in which 
the pillars are so wide apart that the inter- 
mediate spaces are each upwards of three 
diameters of tbe column. This constitutes 
one of the five kinds of intercolumniation 
described by Vitruvius. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to the inter- 
eolmnniation now described. 


ar re-o -sys'-tylo, s. [Gr. dpato? (oraios) = 
thin, narrow, slight, and trvtrruAos (sustains) = 
with columns standing close.) (Vitrumus.) 



AR £JOSY STYLE : WESTERN FRONT OF 8T. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Architecture : The arrangement attendant 
on collided columns, as in the western front 
of St, Paul’s Cathedral. 


ar-se ot'-ics, s. pi. [Gr. apatamKos ( nraiotikos ) 
— of or for rarefying ; apaiow ( araiob ) — . . . 
to make thin ; dpaios (araios)— thin.) 

Med. : Remedies which rarefy tbe humours, 
and thus make it more easy for them to be 
carried away by the pores of the skin. 

ar -ae dx-ene, s. [In Ger. arccoxen ; from Gr. 
dpaios (aratos) — thin, narrow, slight, . . . 

porous, spongy, and £eVos ( xenos ) = foreign, 
strange.) A mineral, the same as Decheuite 
(q.v.). 

* ar’-age, * ar'-<> 9 he, s. Any plant of the 
genus Atriplex. (Prompt. Parv. & Palsg.) 

ar'-age, s. [Avehaoe.] (Scotofc.) 

a-rag -on-ite, t ar-r&g'-on-Ite, s. [From 
Aragon, in Spain, where it was first found.) 
A mineral with orthorhombic crystals, gene- 
rally six-sided prisma, though the rectangular 
octohedron is considered its regular form. It 
occurs also globular, reniform, coralloidal, 
columnar, stalactitie, and incrustiug. The 
hardness is 3*5 — 4 ; the sp. gr. , 2 927 to 2 ‘947 ; 
the lustre vitreous or nearly resiuous on frac- 
tured surfaces. Its colour is white, grey, 
yellow, green, or violet ; it is transparent or 
translucent, and brittle. The composition is 
carbonate of lime, 95'94 to 99-31, with smaller 
quantities of strontia-earbonate, &c. Dana 
thus divides it Var. 1. Ordinary : («) Crystal- 
lised in simple or compound crystals, or in 
radiating groups of acieular crystals ; (b) 
Columnar, including Satin-spar ; (c) Massive. 
2. Scaly massive. 3. Stalactitie or Stalag- 
mitie. 4. Coralloidal. 5. Tarnovieite. Mossot- 
tite and Oserskitc also rank with Aragonite. 
It occurs in Spain, Austria, Italy, England, 
America, and elsewhere. 

aragonite group. Dana’s second group 
of Anhydrous Carbonates, comprising Aragon- 
ite, Manganocalcite.Witherite, Brombte, Stron- 
tianite, and Cerussite. 

ar-a-gua'-to (gua = gwa), s. [South 
American name of Humboldt.) A species of 
monkey (the Mycetcs ursinus), found in South 
America. 

* a-ra'id t pa. par. of A have (q.v.). 

araign^e, arraign (a-ra n-ya, a- ran), 

s. [Fr. araignee — (1) a spider, (2) a cobweb.] 

Fortification : A branch, return, or gallery of 
a mine, (Bailey, James, £c.) 

* a-ra ise, * a^ray ^e, * a re'ise, v t. [A.S 
arasian = to raise. Cognate with Gothic ur- 
reisan — to stand up.] To raise. 

i “ A medicine . . . whose simple touch 
Is powerful to araise King Pepin." 

Slmkcip. ; All * Well That Ends Well, 11 . 1 . 

a-ra'-ll-a, s. [In Ger. & Fr. aralie ; Dut. 
aralia. Derivation unknown.) A genus of 
plants, the typical one of the order Araliaecse. 
A. uvibellifera exudes an aromatic gum. A. 
nudicaulis is used iu North America as a sub- 
stitute for sarsaparilla. The berries of A. 
spinosa, tbe Angelica-tree, Prickly Ash, or 
Toothache-tree, of America, infused in wine 
or spirits, are used in eases of colic, whilst a 
tincture of them is prescribed in toothache. 
A. raemosa, the spikenard of America, is 
also regarded as a medicinal plant. [Anoelica- 
thee.) 

a-r&l-I-a'-^e-ee, s, pi. [Aralia.) Ivy worts. 
(Bindley.) An order of plants belonging to the 
Uinbellal Alliance, and akin to the Apiace® or 
Umbellifers, from which, however, they differ 
in their niany-celled fruit and their more 
shrubby appearance. They inhabit China, 
India, and America. In 1847, Dr. Liudley 
estimated the known species at 1(50. Two 
occur in the British flora— Iledera helix, or 
Common Ivy, and Adoza Moschatdlina, or 
Tuberous Moschatell. 

Ar-a-mffl'-gji, a. A s . [lleb. DIN (amw), or 
Aram, the youngest son of Shem (Gen. x. 22); 
C^N (dram) in Heb. means high, from DIN 
(aram) = to be high, apparently implying 
that the regiou which Aram inhabited was a 
high one. The term was applied to Syria 
and Mesopotamia.] 

1. As adjective: Pertaining to the Aramaean 
territory, and especially to its language— the 
Aramaean or Aramaic. [Aramaic.] 


boil, b6^; poilt, ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 

-cLon, -tlan — shan -tion, -slon ^ shun; -tlon, ~§ion = zhuu. -tlous, -clous, -slous = shus. -ble. -die, = b$l, d?»L 
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2. As substantive: The language now de- 
scribed. [See No. I.] 

At a-m£e'-an-ism, Ar-a-me -an-I§m, s. 

[Eng. Aramaean ; -im.) An idiom or other 
peculiarity of language borrowed from the 
Aramaan "tongue. 

Ar-a-ma'-ic, a. & s. [From Heb. 
(dramtth), 2 Kings xviii. 26 and Dan. ii. 4 of 
the Heb. Bible (rendered in the Eng. version 
“ Syrian ” or “ Syriack.”).] [Aram.«an.] 

1. As aiijective : Pertaining to the Aramaic 
or Araintean tongue. The Semitic family of 
languages may be divided into three classes 
or branches : (1) The Arabic, or Southern 
Semitic; (2) the Hebraic, or Middle Semitic; 
and (3) the Aramaic, or Northern Semitic. 
Under the third of these classes Prof. Max 
Muller ranks of living languages the Neo- 
Syriac ; and of dead ones, (1) the Chaldee of 
the Masora, Talmud, Targums, and the Bible ; 
(2) the Syriac or Peshitoof the second century', 
A.D. ; and (3) the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Babylon and Nineveh. (Max Muller: Science 
of Lang., 4th ed., 1864, Table.) 

2. As substantii'e : The language or sub- 
family of languages above described. [See 
No. 1., adj.] 

Xr-a ma i§m, s. [Heb. (aram).J [Ara- 
M.EAN.] The same as Arajreanism (q.v.). 

a^ra n-e-a, s. [Lat. aranea; Gr. ap«xn)f 

* (arachncsj and apaxio) (nrachne) = a spider.] 
The typical genus of the family Araneidee, 
the order Araneina, and the class Araclmida. 
It contains the domestic spider (A, dom«<ica) 
and other species. 

ar-a-ne'-i-da, s. pi. [Araneina.] 

ar-a-ne -i-da0(A/ed.La<.),ar a ne -i dan§ 
{Eng. ), s. pi. [Ahanea.] The typical family 
of the class Arachnida. They have the eyes 
in two rows, one behind the other, the ter- 
minal claw of the mandibles directed inwards, 
and the palpi, though long, never converted 
into foot-like organs. All spin for themselves 
a dwelling-place, and most weave webs. It 
contains the genera Aranea, Epeira, Argy- 
roneta, &c. Their mode of life is so various 
that Walcnaer divides them thus 
I. Terrestres : 

1. Venantes; (a) Latebricolae, (5) Tubicohe , 
(c) Cellulicolae, ( d ) Cursores, (e) Saltatores. 

2. Vagantcs : Laterigradse. 

3. Errantes : (a) Niditelse, (6) Filitelie. 

4. Sedentes : (a) Tapiteli®, (6) Orbitelae, (c) 
Retitel*. 

II. Aquatic#; Natantes ; Aquitehe. 

t ar-a-ne' i-de§, s. pi. [Araneina.] 

a ran-e-i-form, a. [Lat. aranea = spider, 
and forma = form, shape.] Shaped like a 
spider. 

a-ran ed' na, f ar-a-ne'-i-da, t dr-a- 

ne'-l-def , s. pi. [Ahanea.] 

Zool. : An order of Arachnida. Huxley, 
adopting the term Araneina, makes it the 
second of the six orders into which he divides 
that class of animals. The Araneina have the 
abdomen unsegmented ; it is, moreover, con- 
nected with the thorax by a narrow peduncle. 
They breathe by means of two or more pul- 
monary sacs and two stigmata connected with 
trachese. They have from four to six spin- 
nerets for the exit of the silken threads whence 
their webs are spun. They are sometimes 
called Dimerosomata. Carpenter, Dallas, &c., 
divide them into three families— Araneid#, 
Lycosidae, and Jlygalida? (q.v.). 

"The first family of the Pulmonary Arachnid^ 
that of Araueidet, is composed of the Spiders (Aranea, 
I.inn- ).••_ Griffith’s Cuvier, lift. $87. 

•« The Aranrida do not undergo any essential change 
Of form."— Ibid., p. 4+3. 

"The Araneina. (or Spiders) have the ahdomen not 
•egineuted.'’ — Ruxley : Clasttf. of Animat*, p. 123. 

* a ran-e-o se, a. [Lat. araneosus = full of 
spiders* webs; araneum — a spider's web.] 
The same as Arachnoid, adj. (q.v.). 

a-ra n-e-ous, a. [Lat. am neum = a spider’s 
web.] 

* 1, Full of spiders’ webs. ( Glossog . Nov.) 

2. Resembling a spider’s web. 

“The curious araneout membrane of the eye con- 
stringetb and dilate th it, and so varieth its focus."— 
Derham 

* a-r&ng', s. [Harangue.] 


a-r£n'-goe§, s. pi. [Local name.] Pierced 
beads of various forms made of rough came- 
lian, formerly imported from Bombay to be 
re-exported to Africa. ( Milburn : Oriental 

Contra..) ( M'Culloch’s Diet, of Comm.) 

a-ra- ram- boy -a, *. [Brazilian name.] A 
Brazilian snake, green in colour. It is called 
also the Dog-headed Boa, or Bojobi. It is the 
Xiphosoma caninum. 

4 £r-as , v.t. [Arace.] 

* a-ra'-tion, s. [Lat. a ratio = ploughing ; aro 
= Gr. a pom (a rod) = to plough.] The act or 
practice of ploughing. (Johnson.) 

a-ra - tor, 5. [In Ital. a ratore ; from Lnt. 
arator = a ploughman, a farmer.] A plough- 
man, one who ploughs. (ILeftsfer.) 

* ar'-a-tor-y, a. [From Lat. ara£or = a plough- 
man.] Contributing to tillage. (Johnson.) 

a-ra trum, s. [Latin = a plough.] 

aratrum terrse. [Literally = a plough 
of the land.] 

5cofs Law : As much land as can be tilled 
with one plough. ( Jacob : Law Diet., ed. 

Tomlins, 1797.) 

ar-a-tii'r-a ter-r». [Lit.=. a ploughing of 
the land.] * The service which the tenant is to 
do for his lord in ploughing the land. (Jacob : 
Law Diet ., ed. Tomlins.) 

ar au-car-l-a, s. [From the Chilian name 
oraeaurios. This again is called after the 
Araucarian tribe of Indians, or their country, 
Araucaria, which is between the Andes and 
the Pacific Ocean, about 37° S. lat., and 
nominally constitutes part of Cbili, but is 
really independent.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Pinaceie (Conifers) and the family or 
section Abietin#. The inflorescence is ter- 
minal ; the male flowers in cylindrical spikes ; 
and the fruit succeeding the female ones large 
and globular ; each scale, if not abortive, 
bearing a single seed. The branches are 
verticillate and spreading, with stiff pointed 
leaves. Five or six species are known ; all 
from the Southern hemisphere. The one so 
common in English gardens is A. im bricata, 
a native of the mountainous parts of Southern 
Chili. It is of hardy constitution, scarcely 
requiring protection, except in very severe 
weather. Another species, A. excclsa, or Nor- 
folk Island Pine, is a splendid tree of giant 
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ARAUCARIA EXCELS A. 

1. The tree. 2. Portion of a branch with its leaves. 
S. Single leaf. 4. Female cone. 5. Mature cone. 

size. All the genus are ornamental from tbeir 
fine and unfading foliage. Araucarian pines 
were abundant in Europe during the Oolitic 
period, associated with mammals, fishes, &c., 
whose nearest living analogues are now con- 
fined to Australia and the ndjacent regions. 

ar-au-ca'r l-an, a. [Araucaria.] 

Bot. : Pertaining or relating to the Araucaria. 
*• . . .be says it belongs to the fir tribe, partaking 
of the character of the A rauearian family."— Dartrin : 
roya< 7 e round the World, chap. xv. 

* a-ra tight (gh guttural), pa. par. [Areche 

( 2 -).] 


4 a-ra'y, r. & s. [Array.] 

4 a-ra'ye (pret. & pa. par. a- raid), r.£. 
[Arrav.] To trouble, to afflict. 

“ The blak knycht than on to byme-self he said : 

' Remewbir the. bow ybow haith ben araid 

Lancelot of the Lake (ed. Skeat), iiL, 3.269-70. 

a-ra yne, pa. par. [Array, v.) (Scotch.) 

4 ar -bal est, 4 ar -bal ist, 4 ar'-bal-et, 
4 ar -blast, 4 ar’-cu-bal-ist, 4 ar-cu- 
bal-is -ta, s. [In Fr. a rbalete ; O. Fr. arba- 
leste; Port, arbalista ; Lat. arcuballista, from 
arcus = a bow, and ballesta, balista — a military 
engine for hurling stones and other missiles. 
Gr. 0 oAAuj (hallo) — to throw.] 

1. A steel crossbow used in mediaeval times. 
It was set in a wooden shaft, with a sling and 



ARBALEST AND ARROW. 


trigger bent with a piece of iron, fitted for 
tbe purpose, and used to throw bullets, large 
arrows, darts, and other missiles. (Janus.* 
Mil. Diet.) 

" It is reported by William Brito, that tbe arcu- 
balista or arftufisf was first shewed to the French by 
our king Richard the First, . . ."—Camden. 

4 2. A mathematical instrument, called also 
a Jacob's staff, formerly used to measure the 
height of stars above the horizon. (James? 
Mil. Diet.) 



arbahst (q.v.).] Cruciform apertures in 
walls of ancient 
fortificat ion s 
through which 
arrows were dis- 
charged. 

4 ar'-bal-es-ter, 

* ar - bal - is- 
ter , 4 ar-bl as- 
tir, 4 ar-cu- 
bal-Is'-ter, s. 

[Eng. arbalest ; 
a rbalist ; ~er. In 
Lat. arcuballis- 
tarius .] One 
whose weapon 
is the crossbow ; 
a crossbow-man. 

“ When Richard 
was at the siege of 
this castle ( Chaluzl 
an arbaJetter stand- 
ing on the wall, and 


ARUALESTENA. 
(Chateau de Pierrefonds.) 


seeing his time, 
charged his steel 
bow with a square 

arrow, or quarrel, 4 .. 

making first praver to God that he would direct the- 
shot, and deliver the innocency of the besieged from 
oppression.”— Speed / Hist, of Eng., p. 481. 

•* King John was espied hy a veiy good a rcubalieter, 
•who said that be would soon dispatch the cruel 
tyrant"— Camden : Remain*. 


arbiter, 4 ar -bi-troure, $. [Id Ft. 

orbitre ; Sp., Pork, & ltal. arbitro ; Lat. 
arbiter = (1) one who comes to a place, & 
visitor, an intruder, an eye-witness, (2) an 
umpire, (3) a manager. By some derived from 
ar (ad) = to, and the root bit = to come or go ; 
but Wedgwood connects it with the Finnish 
arpa — a lot, believing the original meaning 
was a ** lot’s man,” or soothsayer.] 

L Of persons: 

1. Law and Ord. Lang. : An arbitrator, a 
pei'son chosen, in most cases by mutual agree- 
ment, to decide between contending parties 
who do not wish to go to law. Now the term 
used is Arbitrator (q.v.). 

•• He would put himself into the king's hsjids, and 
make him arbiter of the peace. "—Bacon. 

2. One who is so much raised above his 
fellows that law cannot, for the time at least, 
reach him, and who has therefore the power 
of absolutely deciding questions .affecting the 
property and even the lives of others. 

” But swear, impartial nrbi'en of right 
Swear to stand neutral, while we coin 'n fl?bt” 
Pope : Eomer't Odgtseg, bk. xviii. 64-5. 


fate fat fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or. wore, w<?lf work, who, son ; mute, cub. ciire. unite, cur, rule, fuU ; try. Syrian, te, m = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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IL Of things. Fig. : That whieh acts with 
ujd controlled influence and on a great scale. 

" Next him hteh arbiter 
Chance governs all. 

Milton : P. L.. 11.. 609. 


ar'-bi-tra-ble, a. [Lat. arbitror = to ob- 
serve, . * . .to judge ; Eng. -able. In Sp. 
arbitrable.) 

1. Arbitrary, settled by the will; volun- 
tary. 

. . offerings bestowed upon God hy the people, 

either in such arbitrable proportion as their own 
devotiou inoveth them, or as the taws or customs of 
particular places do require them.”— Spelman. 

2. Determinable. 

‘•The value of moneys or other commodities is 
arbitrable according to the sovereign authority and 
use of several kingdoms and countries.” — Bp. Hall : 
Casa of Conscience, Dec, 1, Case 1. 


* ar-bl trage, s. [Fr.] Arbitration. ( Sir 
William Temple.) (Worcester.) 


ar - bit' - ra ment, ar - bit' - re - meat, s. 

[From Low Lat. arbitramentum ; Lat. ar&i- 
tror = to observe, to judge.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Of persons or other intelligent beings : 

1. Power or liberty of deciding ; choice, 
decision, determination. 

“ . . . to stand or fall 
Free in thine own arbitrcment it lies.” 

Milton : P. L.. hk. vxil. 

2. Compromise. 

"Lukewarm persons think they may accommodate 
points of religion by middle ways and witty reconcile- 
ments. as If they would make an arbitrement between 
God and man,*'— Bacon Essays, Civ. and Mor ., 
ihap. iii. 

II. Of things (Fig.): The final decision of 
a case, question, controversy, or struggle by 
tbe sword, by natural law, or in some similar 
way. 

•' . . . a people who had challenged the arbitra- 
ment of the sword."— Mr. Forsyth, M.P., Pari. Deb., 
Times, lUh Feh., l»77. 

”The supreme iiuportauce of these characters has 
been proved by the filial arbitrament of the battle for 
life .” — Darwin : Descent of Man, pt. i., chap. lv. 

B. Law: The award given by arbitrators. 


RT-bl-tra-ri-Ijr, adv. [Eng. arbitrary; -ly.] 
Agreeably to one’s own will or caprice with- 
out reference to the rights or the feelings of 
others ; despotically, tyranically. 

" But the power of arbitrarily taking away the 
lives of men is infinitely less likely to be abused than 
the power of arbitrarily taking away tbeir property.” 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, xxiii. 

•r'-bi-tra rl-ness, s. [Eng. arbitrary; 
-ness.] The. quality of being arbitrary, des- 
potical, or tyranoieal. 

“ Self- regarding or dissocial moral qualities . . . 
5, Arbitrariness . — Bowrhtg : Bent ham's Table of the 
Springs of Action. Works, vol. i., p. 198. 

* ar-bi-tra r 1-ous, a. [Lat. arbitrarius = 
(1) pertaining to arbitration ; (2) arbitrary.) 
Arbitrary, despotic, tyrannical. 

” These are standing and irrejiealable truths : such 
as have no precarious existence or arbitrarious de- 
pendence upon any will or understanding whatsoever.” 
— Norris. 


* ar-bi-tra r-i-ous-iy, adv. [Eng. arbitra- 
tions; -ly.) In an arbitrary manner. 

*' Where words are imposed arbitrarioutly, distorted 
from tfieir common use, the mind must be led into 
misprision.”— QlanviUe. 

ar-bi-tra-ry, a. [In Fr. arbitrage; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. arbitrario ; Lat. arbitrarily = 
(1) pertaining to arbitration ; (2) arbitrary, 
depending on the will ; (3) unfixed, uncertain.] 

A Ordinary Language : 

1. According to ooe’a own will or caprice 
and probably oot defensible at the bar of 
reason or juatice; capricious. 

'■It may be perceived with what Insecurity we 
ascribe effects, depending ou the natural period of 
time, unto arbitrary calculations, and such as vary at 
pleasure.” — Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

" But the detailed description of the lights on the 
Roman spears, In the Sabine war of 503 R.C., given by 
Dionysius, has all the appearance of arbitrary fictioo.” 
—Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., chap, v., § 11. 

2. Despotic, tyrannical. (Applied to power, 
the deeds of a government, or to the character 
of a ruler.) 

''The thought of establishing arbitrary power, by 
culling In the aid of foreign arms, . . Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., chap. 11. 

”... had served the most arbitrary of monarchs 
. , ." — Ibid., chap, xxiii. 

B. Technically : 

Law . Arbitrary punishment : (1) A punish- 
ment left to the discretion of the judge ; (2) 


because capital punishments are never so left, 
therefore it signifies also a penalty not capital. 

Arbitrary Consecration of Tithes. [Tithes.] 

ar'-bl-trate. v.t. <& i. [In Fr. arbitrer ; 
Prow, Sp., « Fort, arbitrar ; Ital. arbitrate; 
Lat. arbitror, - atus = (1) to observe, (2) to 
judge, (3) to testify, (4) to believe.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, To judge, to judge of. 

” Yet. w here an equal poise of hope and fear 

Dues arbitrate til* event, my nature is. 

That I iucline to hope rather than fenr."— Milton. 

2. To decide, settle, determine. 

” At Coventry, upon Saint Lambert’s day ; 

There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate." 

Shakesp. : Xing Richard II., L 1. 

" Let Heavens high powers be call'd to arbitrate 
The just conditions of this stern debate.” 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, bk. xxii., 823-4. 

B, Intransitive : To decide in the capacity 
of an arbitrator ; or, more generally, to decide, 
to determine. 

" . . . consuls and vice-consuls, whose business 
was to keep the Pacha and the Cadi in good humour, 
and to arbitrate in disputes among Englishmen.” — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, xxiii. 

ar-bi-tra'-tion, s. [In Fr. ar&itrafioti ,* Port. 
arbitra$ao ; Lat. arbitratio = decision, will ; 
from ar&ifror.] [Arbitrate.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The decision of a case by means of an 
arbitrator. (B. 1, Law.) 

2. Final decision of a matter in dispute or 
in doubt, without refereoce to the method by 
which this is effected. 

”... the will 

Aud arbitration wise of the Supreme." 

Cowpcr : Task, bk. iL 

•■. . . there waa little chance that they would 
submit to any arbitration but that of the sword.” — 
Macaulay . Hut. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

B. Technically: 

\. Law: The decision of a case not by a 
judge of a law court, but by an arbitrator or 
arbitrators, that is, by a person or persoos to 
whom the contending parties mutually con- 
sent to submit their differences. When there 
are more than one, and they disagree in what 
is termed their award, a third person, called 
an umpire, is in general called in to give a final 
decision. When the arbitrators and umpire 
do their duty well, their verdict may be en- 
forced by a court of law. 

2. Comm. Arbitration of Exchange : The 
operation of converting the currency of any 
couotry into that of a second one by means of 
other currencies intervening between the two. 

arbitration bond. 

Law : A bond which is generally entered 
into by parties wishing to submit their dif- 
ferences to arbitration. It binds them to 
acquiesce in the award given. ( Blaekstone : 

Comment., bk. iii., ch. 1.) 


ar'-bi-tra-tor, * ar'-bi-tra-toure, s. [In 

Fr. arbitratcur ; Sp. & Port, arbitrador. From 
Lat. arbitrator = a lord, master, or ruler.] 


A, Ordinary Language : 


L Of persons : 

t 1. A ruler or governor. (Applied by 
Milton to the Supreme Being.) 


"... Though heaven be shut, 

And heaven’s high Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, . . .’’ 

Milton : P. L., hk. il. 


2. He who occupies so higli a position, for 
the moment at least, that he can settle dis- 
putes as he himself thinks fit, and enforce the 
award he makes. 


” Another Blenheim or Ramlllles will make the con- 
federates masters of their own terms, and arbitrators 
of a peace. "—Addison : On the State of the War. 

3. A person or even a public body invited or 
permitted to decide between contending par- 
ties who do not wish to go to law. [Arbitra- 
tion.) 

”... yet he adviseth that Christian arbitrators 
be appointed for decision of emergent questions.” — 
Jeremy Taylor : Of Lawsuits. Works (ea. 1839), voL 
11 L, p. 60. 

” Instead of this, the senate Is convened, and appears 
to occupy the position of arbitrator and mediator 
between the decemvirs and the plehs."— Lewis : Early 
Bom. Hist., ch. xil., pt. iii., $ 64. 

IL Of things : That which fioally settles 
anything. 

" And that old common arbitrator, time. 

Will one day end it." 

Shakesp. : Troil. i Cress. , lv. 5. 

" Out, Idle words, servants to shallow foolB ! 
Unprofitable scuiuIb. weak arbitrators /" 

Ibid. : Targuin and Lucrece. 


B. Technically: 

Law : A person appointed to settle disputes 
between contending parties who otherwise 
would probably engage in litigatioo, if iadeed 
they have not done so already. 

’’The arbitrator may settle aud determine th* 
matters and questions by this Act referred to him, 
not only in accordance with the legal and equitable 
rights of the parties as recognised at law or in equity, 
hut also on such terms, and in such manner, in all 
respects, as he in his absolute and unfettered discre- 
tion may think fit, just, and expedient, and as fully 
and effectually as could be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment. ’’—Epping Forest Act (1878), 41 Sl 42 ’Viet, ch. 
ccxiii., $ 10 (2). 

ar-bi-tra -tress, s. [The fern, form of Eng. 
arbitrator.) A female arbitrator ; an arbitra- 
trix. 

ar-bi-tra -trix, $. [Lat. = a mistress, a 
female ruler.] A female arbitrator, ao arbi- 
tratress. (Beaumont : Psyche, xix. 168.) 

*ar-bi-tre (tre = ter), v.t. [Fr. arbitrer .] 
[Arbitrate.] To decide finally. 

” All that shal he declared, ordelned, and arbitred, 
by the forsalde Archehlsbop, Dukes, aud hishoppea.”— 
Hall : Henry VI. (an. 4). 

*ar‘-bi-tree, s. [Fr. arbitre — . . . will; 
Lat. arbitrium.) Free will. 

”To destroyen the freedom of our avbitrec, that Is 
to say, of our free will .'’ — Chaucer : Boecius, bk. v. 

ar-bit'-re-ment, $. [Arbitrament.] 

*.ar -bi-tress, * ar -by-tres, s. [The fem. 
form of arbiter (q.v.).] The same as Arbi- 
tr at ress anil AnniTHATnix. A female who 
acts as arbiter. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Overhead the moon 
Sits rtrftitreM. and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course." M.lton: P. L„ i. ”85. 

*ar’-blast, s. [Arbalest.] 

ar'-bol 1st, s. [Sp. arbol - a tree.) A word 
occurring twiee in Howell (Dodonas Orove, 
p. 11, p. 131). An obsolete form of Arborist 
and Herbalist (both which see). 

ar'-bor. * ai'-bour, * ar’-ber, * her'-ber, 

* her'-bere, s. [O. Fr. herbier - a herbary ; 
in O. Eng. herber, erber . It was first coofused 
with A. S. herebergr, lcel herbergi = harbor, 
shelter, aod afterwards from a supposed con- 
nection with trees, written arbnr, as if from 
the Lat. arbor = a tree. Properly it is a garden 
of herbs. ] A frame of latticed work, over and 
around which creepiog aud clingiag plants 
are turned, so as to form a shady aod romantic 
retreat ; a bower. 

ar'-bor, s. [Lat, = a tree.] 

I. Bot. : A tree ; that is, a vegetable having 
branches which are i*erennial t and are sup- 
ported upon a trunk ; io the latter respect 
differing from a shrub, one characteristic of 
which is, that its branches proceed directly 
from the surface of the ground without having 
a supporting trunk. (Lindley : In t rod. to Bot?) 

II. Mechanism : 

1. The axis or spindle of a machioe ; as, for 
iostance, of a crane or windmill. 

2. That part of a machine which sustaios 
the rest. 

Arbor Day * s . A day set apart by legis- 
lative enactment or otherwise, for voluntary 
planting of trees by the people, the purpose 
being to offset the constant destruction of 
forests. The custom origioated iu Nebraska, 
in 1874, being suggested by Hon. J. Sterling 
Hortoo, the a Governor of that state, and ie 
now generally observed throughout the States, 
in nearly all of which the planting iB done by 
school children, with appropriate ceremonies. 

arbor Dian®. (Lit.= tho tree of Diana.) 
A beautiful arborescent appearance presented 
by silver when precipitated from its nitrate 
by tbe addition of mercury. 

arbor genealogiea. A genealogical 
tree. [Genealooical.] 

arbor Saturni. [Literally ■= the tree of 
Saturn.) An arborescent appearance pre- 
sented by lead when a piece of zinc is sus- 
pended in a solutioo of acetate of lead. 

arbor- vine, *’• A species of bind-weed. 
( Johmon.) 

arbor vit®. [Lit. = the tree of life.) 

1. Bot. : A name given to the trees belonging 
to the coniferous genus Thuja. T. occidentalis, 
or American Arbor Vita*., is a well-know a aod 
valued evergreen found in British gardeos. 


boil, biSjf; pout, cat, gell, chorus, 9bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb f. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = sbus. -ble, -die, &c. — bol, del. 
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Io Upper Canada it rises to the height of a 
timber, though with us it is only a shrub. 

2. Anat.: A dendriform arrangement which 
appears in the medulla of the braio when the 
cerebellum is cut through vertically. 

t ar -bor-a-ry, a. [Lat. arborarius — pertain- 
ing to trees.] Pertaining to a trea or trees. 

•; Arboreal is now the more common word. 

t ar'-bor-a-tor, s. [Lat arborator = one who 
[.runes trees. ] One who prunes or who plants 
trees. 

• The course *ad nAture of the e»p not being as yet 
universally screed on. leads our arborator * into many 
errours and mistakes." — Evelyn. 

ar bor-e-al, a. [Lat. arboreous); and Eng. 
suffix -ah] Pertaining to a tree or treea. 
Spec., living in trees, or climhiag trees. 

. « temperature sufficiently high for arboreal 
Mammalia of the four-handed order."—- Owen : British 
Fossil Mammal* and Bird 4, p. 8. 

ar -bored, a. [Eng. arbour; -ed.] Furnished 
with an ^rbur. ( Pollok .) 

ar-boT-e-ous, a. [ Iri Sp., Port., & ItaL 
arboreo. From Lat. arboreus = pertaiuing to 
a tree.] 

1. Arborescent, becoming or being a tree. 
(Loudon : Cycl. of Plants ; Gloss.) 

” A grain of mustard becomes arboreous.'’ — Browne. 

2. Growing on a tree, as contradistinguished 
from growing oo the ground. 

ar-bor-es$e', v.i. [Lat. nrhoresco — to grow 
into a tree.] To become a tree ; to assume a 
tree-like appearance to put forth branches. 

ar-bdr-es‘-5en9e, s. [In Fr. arborescence , 
as if from a Lat. arborescentia = a growing 
into a tree . arhorasco = to grow up into a 
tree.] 

1. Bol. : The characteristics of a tree, as 
contradistinguished from those of a 3hrub or 
of an herb. 

2. Min. £ Chem. : Dendritic markings oo 
minerals, or a tree-like appearance of chemical 
substances. 

ar-bor-es'-^ent, a. [In Fr. arborescent, from 
Lat. t trborescens , pr. par. of «r&omco = to be* 
come a tree ; arbor = a tree.] 

1. Lit. ( Bot .): Properly, growing up into a 
tree ; having a tendency to become a tree, 
from a shrub becoming a tree ; also, less pre- 
cisely, existing as a tree. 

** Paudarmce* are remarkable among arborescent 
mouocotyledous . , — Bindley: Mat. tlytt. Bot., 

2nd ed. (1836). p 361. 

". . . an arborescent grass, very like a bamboo . . ." 
—Dartom : 1 ’oyage Bound the World, ch. xi. 

IL Fig. ( Physical Science and Ord. Lang.) : 

L Gen. ; Having ramifications like a tree. 

“ They ramify in an arborescent manuer."— Todd <* 
Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 274. 

2. Specially: 

(a) Min. : Dendritic. Native copper is com- 
posed of this form. [ Dendritic.] 

(&) Zool. The Arborescent Starfish : A species 
of starfish, the Asterias Caput Medusa. 

* ar'-bo-ret (1), s. [Lat. arbor = a tree.] A 
small tree, a shrub. 

M No arboret with painted blossoms drest, 

Aud smelling sweete, but there it might be found 
To bud out faire." Spenser : F. 11. vi. 12. 

* ar'-bo-ret (2), &. [Ital. nrborrto.] A small 
grove, a [>lace planted or overgrown with 
trees or shrubs. 

" Among thick woven arboret*. and flowers.” 

Milton : P. ix. 437. 

ar -bo -re- turn, s. [Lat = a plantation, a 
vineyard.] A place in which the scientific 
culture of trees and shrubs ia carried on ; a 
botanical garden for trees, or that part of a 
botanical garden specially devoted to arbori- 
caltuxe. 

’ ar-bor -ic al, a. [Lat. arbor = a tree; 
Eng. suffix, -teal.] Pertaining to tr*es. 

*• Tint arborical discourse.*'— Howell : Letter*. Iv. 23. 

ar-bor-i-cul tiir-al, a. [Eng. arboricul- 
ture ; -ab] Pertaining to the culture of trees. 
(Loudon.) 


ar-bdr-i-CUT-tiire, 5. [Io Fr. arboriculture, 
from Lat. arbor — a tree, and cultura = culti- 
vation.] The culture of tree 3 . (Webster.) 

ar-bor-l-cul -tiir 1st, 5 . [Eug. arboricul- 
lur(e) ; -ist] Ooe w’ho cultivates trees. 
(Loudon.) 

ar-bor'-l-form, a. [Lat. arbor = a tree, aad 
forma = form.] Having the form of a tree. 

( Webster . ) 

* ar -bor-ist, s. [Fr. arborists.) One who 
makes a special study of trees. 

•’The mulberry, which the arboritl* observe to be 
long In the getting his bods."— Howell : Vocal Forest 

ar-bor i-za-tlon, s. [Fr. arborisation.] 

Min. & Geol : The process of forming den- 
dritic markings on a simple mineral or 00 a 
rock. (IFVbster.) 

ar'-bor-ize, v.t. [In Fr. arboriser.] To 
form the appearance of a tree ; to make 
dendritic markings 00 soma simple mineral or 
rock. (Webster.) 

ar bor-oils, a. [Lat. arboreus — of or pertain- 
ing to a tree.] Full of tree 8 ; formed by trees. 

" Under shady arborou* roof.” 

Milton : P. L., v. 137. 

ar-bus'-cle (cle — el), s. [Lat’. arbuscula = 
a email tree.] A small tree. 

Sometimes the Latin term arbusculus is 
employed. It is not so classical as arbuscula. 
(Lindley.) 

ar-bus cul-ar, a. [Eng. arbuscule; -ar.] 
Pertaiaiog to a small tree. (Da Costa.) 

ar-bus'-tive, a. [Lat. arbustivus, from 
arbuslum (q.v.).] Planted with shrubs or 
trees; containing copses of shrubs or trees. 
(Bertram.) 

ar-bus'-tum, s. [In Fr. arbuste ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. arbusto; Lat arbustum, a contraction 
of arboretum = (1) a plantation, (2) a tree; 
from arbor, a tree.] 

Bot. A shrub, distinguished from a tree by 
the character that its branches rise directly 
from the ground without being supported on a 
trunk. It is called also Frutex. (Lindley.) 

ar-bu te, s. [Arbutus.] 

ar-bute-an, a. [Lat. ar6ufc7<s.] Pertaining 
to the arbutus. 

•* Arbutean harrow*, and the mystlek van." 

Evelyn ; Virgil. 

ar-bu'-tus (Lat.), ar-bu te (Eng ), s. [In 
Dut. arbutus; Fr. arbousier; Ital. arbuto ; 
frnm Lat. arbutus = the wild strawberry-tree ; 
arbiitum, its fruit : from arbor = a tree, or, 
according to Theis, from the Celtic or rough 
austere, and 6oise = a bush.] 

A. Ord. Lang. (Of the forms Arbutus and 
Arbute.) Any plant of the genus Arbutus : 
specially, the A. unedo, or strawberry-tree, 
described under B. 

"There have been In the neighbourhood of Killar- 
ney specimens of the ariufia thirty feet high and 
four feet and • half round."— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., 
chap, vi. (Note). 

“In falling, clutched the frail arbute." 

Longfellow ; To a Child. 



1. Flower. 2. Ovary and stamen. S. Stamen enlarged. 
4. A hranch in fruit. S. Section of fruit (Figures 
1 and 4 one- third natural size.) 


B. Bot. (Of the form Arbutus.) Strawberry- 
tree. A genus of plants belonging to the 


order Ericacese (Heath-worts). A species, 
the A. unedo, or Austere Strawberry-tree, is 
found, apparently wild, in the neighbourhood 
of the Lakes of Killamey. It has panicles 
of large, pale greenish-white flowers aud red 
fruit, which, with the evergreen leaves, are 
especially beautiful in the months of October 
aud November. 

* ar-by-tres, s. [Aroitress.] 

arc, * arck, * ark, s. [In Fr. arc = an arch, 

an arc ; Prov. arc ; from Lat. arcus — a bow, 

. . . anything arched, a mathematical arc. 
Essentially the same word as the Eng. Arch 
( q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. An arch. 

** Statues, and trophies, *nd triumphal arc * * 

Milton : P. B.. hk. tv. 
"Turn arc* of triumph to a garden gate." 

Pope: Mor. Eu.. Ep. 4 

2. (In the geometric sense of the word.) 
[See B.) (Lit. and Fig.) 

" Your loss is rarer : for this star 
Rose with you thro' u little arc 
Of heaven. Tennyson: To J. 8. 

"The circle of hnman nature, then. Is not complete 
without the arc of feeling aud emotion."— Tyndall : 
Frag, of Science, 3rd ed. , v. lo4- 

B, Technically : 

1. Geom. : A portion of the circumference 
of a circle, cut off by two lines which meet 
or intersect it. Its magnitude is stated in 
degrees, minutes, and seconds, which are 
eqnal to those of the angle which it subtends. 
Hence, counted by degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, the arc of elevatioa and the angle 
of elevatiou of a heavenly body are the same, 
and the two terms may be used in most casea 
indifferently. The straight line uniting the 
two extremities of an arc is called its chord. 

"Their segments, or arc*, for the moat part, *x- 
eeeded not the third part of • circle.”— AVurfon .* 
Optick*. 

Equal arcs must come from circles of equal 
magnitude, and each must contaia the aame 
number of degrees, minutes, aud secouds as 
the others. 

Similar arcs must also each have the same 
number of degrees, minutes, and seconds, but 
they belong to circles of unequal magnitude. 

Concentric arcs are arcs having the same 
centre. 

2. Math . Geog. An arc of the earth's meri- 
dian, or a meridional arc, 18 au arc partly 
measured on the surface of the earth from 
north to south, partly calculated by trigono- 
metry. Such arcs have been measured la 
Lapland : in Peru ; from Dunkirk, in France, 
to Barcelona, in Spain ; at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and other foreign parts ; aad in our 
own island, from Shanklin Down, in the Isle 
of Wight, to Balta, io Shetland. It was by 
these measurements that the earth was dis- 
covered to be an oblate spheroid. (Airy's Pop. 
Astron., and Herschel's Astron.) 

3. Astron. (For arc of elevation, see Angle. 
For Diurnal Arc, Nocturnal Arc, Ac., see 
Diurnal, Nocturnal, Ac.) 

4. Mech. Phil. Arc of vibration (in a pen- 
dulum) : The arc in which it vibrates. 

5. Electricity. Voltaic arc : A luminous arc, 
which exteods from one pencil of charcoal to 
another, when these are fixed to the termi- 
nals of a battery in such a position that their 
extremities are one-tenth of au inch apart. 
(Ganot : Physics , transL by Atkinaoo, 3rd ed. 

§ 718.) 

ar'-ca, s. [Lat. area = a chest.] A genus of 
Concliiferous Molluscs, the typical ooe of tha 
family Arcadse. The shell is strongly ribbed, 
or cancellated, hinge straight, with very 
numerous trausverse teeth. They are uni- 
versally distributed, but aro commonest in 
warm seas. They inhabit the zone from low 
water to 230 fathoms. In 1875, Tate estimate** 
the known recent species at 140, and the fossil 
one 3 at 400, the latter commencing with the 
Lower Silurian rocks. Of the recent species, 
A. Noce, A. tetragona, A. lactea , A. raridcnUita, 
aud A. barhuta occur in Britain. The fossil 
species are found in the United States, Europe, 
aad Southern India. 

f ar-ca-bu-ce -ro (c as th), ». [Sp.] A 

musketeer. 

"Here in front you can see the very dint af th* 
bullet * 

Fired point-hlank *t my heart bjr * PpanUh 
arcabucero.'’ 

Longfellow : Courtship of Mile* StandUh, L 
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ar'-ca-cUa, 5. pi [Arca.] A family of Con- 
ch iferous (bivalved) Molluscs. They have the 
shell regular and equivalve, its hiuge with 
a long row of alender, comb-like teeth. It 
contains the genera Area, Cucullaea, Pectun- 
culus, Avicula, Leda, Ac. Of those eoutue- 
rated, all but the Cucullaea have representa- 
tives in the British fauna. 

ar-ca'de, s. 1 lu Sw. arkad; Ger. a rkade; 
Fr. orccule; Sp. & Port arcada , Low Lat 
areata ; from Class. Lat. arcus = a bow, an 
arch.J [Arch.] 

Architecture : 

1. Properly : A series of arches sustained by 
columns or piers. They may be open or may 
be closed by masonry behind : thus the small 
arches built into the walls of some cathedrals 
are genuine examples of the arcade proper. 

•J An arcade differs from a colonnade in this 
respect, that while tha columns of the former 
support arches, those of the latter sustaiu 
straight architraves. (Gloss, of Arch.) 



arcade. 


‘•Ho had probably. aftor the fashion of his craft, 
plied for customers under the arca/Let of the Royal 
Exchange.’— Macau lay : Bite. Eng., chap, xxl 
“ . . . a goodly spot. 

With lawns, and beds of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis- work in long arcade*." 

Wordsworth : H’Aire Doe of Rylttone, iv. 

2. Less accurately .* The arches and piers 
diriding the body of a building from its aisles. 
(Gloss, of Arch.) 

3. A long arched gallery lined on both sides 
with shops. (P. CycL) 

4. Loosely : Any gallery or passage with 
shops, though not arched. 

ar-ca decL, a. (Eng. arcade ; -ed. ] Furnished 
with au arcade. (Penny Mag.) (Worcester's 
Diet.) 


Ar-ca’-di-an, a. A s. [In Ger. A Fr. v4rca- 
dien ; Lat.” Aranfius ; from the country Ar- 
cadia, said to be named after Areas, a son of 
J upiter and Callisto.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Arcadia, a 
country in the heart of the Peloponnesus, the 
inhabitants of which were reckoned as simple, 
iguoiant, and stupid, but happy. 


" The poor, inured to drudgery and distress. 

Act without aim. think little, and feel less, 

Aud nowhere, but in feign’d Arcadian scenes, 
Taste happiness, or know what pleasure means.” 
Cowper: Bope. 

B. As substantive : 


1. An inhabitant of Arcadia. 

" The Arcadians speak of Jupiter himself.” 

Cotcper : Tr anti, from Virgil, ^ Eneid, bk. riil 

2. A name sometimes assumed by persons 
In modern times who imitated or affected to 
imitate Arcadian simplicity. 

"... the wita even of Rome are united into a rural 
group of nymphs and swains under the appellation of 
modem A read ians. " — Goldsmith : Polite Learning, 
chap, iv. 


ar-ca’-na, s. pi (PI. neut. of Lat aroanus.] 
[Arcanum ,] 

* ar-ca ne, a. [Lat. arcanus = shut up, closed ; 
from area— a chest.] Hidden, concealed; 
secret. 

* HaTe I bewray’d thy arcane secrecy*' 

Tragedy of Locrine, v. 4. 

ar'-ca nite, s. [From Lat. arcanum dupli- 
cation, one of the names given to it by the 
alchemists.] The name of a mineral, the same 
as Aphthitalite and Glaserite (q.v.). 


t ar-cin-na, s. [Fr. arcaun* = ruddle.] A 
kind of red chalk used by carpenters for 
marking timber. 


ar-ca -num, S. [Lat arcanum, neut. sing, of 
adj. arcanus, neut. pi. arcana. In Ger. A Fr. 
arcanum ; Sp., Port., A ItaL arcano.] 

L Gen. : Anything hidden, a secret Any- 
thing difficult to explore. (Generally in the 
plural, arcana — secrets.) 

*• . . . which, until traced by Newton up to this tbeir 
origin, had ranked among the roost inscrutable arcana 
of aatronomy, . . — Bertckel : A tiro a. (Jtb e*L). § 2so 

IL Specially: 

1. Med. : An un divulged remedy, or what 
passes for such. 

2. Alchemy <£ Old Chem . : A mysterious 
operation. 

arc - bou- taut, arch - but - tant (ant 

— ah), s. [Fr. arc-boutant, arc-boutcr — to 
buttress : arc — a 
bow, an arch ; bout 

— end, extremity.] 

Arch.: An sbut- 

meut. “ An arch- 
formed prop which 
connects the walls 
of the upper aod 
central portions of 
&d aisled structure 
with the vertical 
buttresses of the 
outer walls.” (Glos- 
sary of Architec- 
ture.) It is called 
also a fiyingbutt ress, 
because it passes 
through the air 
over the roof of the flying buttresses. 
side aisles. 

* ar'-^e tyr, s. [Lat. and O. Eng. ars = art.] 
One who learns or teaches art. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

ar 9 h (I), * arche, s. [In Fr. arche ; Sp., Port., 
A ItaL arco ; Low' Lat. area ; Class. Lat. arcus 
= (1) a bow, (2) the rainbow, (3) anything 
arched or curved, ... a mechanical arc, (4) 
an architectural arch.] [Arc.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 
t L An arc of a circle. 

“The mind perceives that an arch of a circle is less 
than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a 
circle.'— Locke. 

IL (In the architectural sense.) [B., I.] 

" To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend.” 

Pope: J/oral Eaayt. Epistle »v. <7-8. 

“ Bid the broad arch the d&ug'rous flood contain." 

Ibid., 199. 

" Arches on arches ! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome," 
Her Coliseum stands." 

Byron: Childe BaroXd't Pilgrimage, iv. 12S. 

IIL Any object in nature or art which is 
formed like an architectural arch [B., 1.], or is 
curved like the segment of a circle. 

1. Generally : 

“It is well once to behold a squall with its rising 
arch and cowing fur)’, or the heavy gale of wind and 
mountainous wavea — Darwin: Voyage round the 
World, chap, xxt, p. 502. 

2. Specially: 

(a) The rainbow. 

“ Beholds th‘ amuslve arch before him fly." 

Thomson: Scomtu; Spring, 215. 

" Triumphal arch that fillst the sky 
When storms prepare to part." 

Campbell: The Rainbow. 

[See Triumphal Arch defined under B.] 

(b) The vault of heaven, which, to a spec- 
tator on the earth, seems to be an arch of 
infinite span. 

** What a grand and majestic dome U the sky 1 How 
is that immmsumhle arch upheld t . . Bervey : 
Medifa’ion* on the Starry B caveat (1747). 

" Fanning his temples under heaven’s blue arch . * 
H'onifU’ort/j . Excursion, bk. riii 

B. Technically: 

L Arch. : A aeries of wedge-shaped stones 
or bricks, so arranged over a door or window 
in an edifice for habitation, or betweeu the 
piers of a hridge, as to support each other, and 
even bear a great superincumbent weight. 

The atones and bricks of a truncated wedge 
shape used in building arches are called rous- 
soirs. The sides of ao arch are called its 
haunches or flauks, and by old Eoglish writers 
of the sixteenth century its Jianre. The 
highest part of the arch is called its crown, 
or by the old English authors the scheme or 
skeen, from the Italian scltiena. The lowest 
voussoirs of an arch are called springers, aod 
the central one which holds the rest together 
the keystone. The under or concave side of 



the voussoirs is called the infrado*, and the 
outer or convex one the extrados of the arch. 
A chord to the arch at its lower part is called 
its span, and a line drawn at right angles 
to this chord, and extending upwards to its 
summit, is called its height. 

The impost of an arch is the portion of the 
pier or abutment from which the arch springs. 
If the height of the crown of an arch above 
the level of its impost is greater than half the 
span of the arch, the arcli is said to be sur- 
mounted. If, on the contrary, it is less, then 
the arcli is said to be surbased. 

The curved arch was known to the Assy- 
rians and the Old Egyptians. Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson considers that it existed iu brick 
in the reign of Amenopli 1., about B.C. 1540, 
and in stone in the time of J\.amraetichus II., 
B.C. 600. The evidence is derived from the 
ruins of actual buildings, but paintings appear 
to carry the arch back to about 202b B.C. 
There is no mention of the genuiue arch in 
Scripture, the term “ archea,** in Ezek. xl. 16, 
being a mistranslation. 

The arch was brought into extensive use by 
the Romans, and everywhere prevailed till the 
twelfth century A D., when the arch pointed 
at the apex, and called in consequence the 
pointed arch— the one so frequently seen in 
Gothic architecture— appeared in Europe as 
its rivaL The forms of both curved and 
pointed arches may be indefinitely varied. Of 



SEMI-CIRCULAR ARCH. 



HORSE-SHOE ARCH. 


the former may be mentioned the horse-shoe 
arch, a name which explains itself, and the 
foil arch, from Lat. folium =a leaf, of which 
there are the trefoil , the cinquefoil, and the 
multifoil varieties, so named from the plants 
after which they are modelled. 

Other arches are 
the pointed one ; 
the etjuilateral ooe, 
when the centres of 
the circles whose 
intersection consti- 
tutes the pointed 
arch coincide with 
the angular points 
at the two sides of 
the base ; the lancet 
arch, when the eeu- 
tres of the circles 
fall beyond these 
points ; the drop 
arch, when they fall 
within the base ; 
aod the segmented 
pointed arch, the 
sid^s of which con- pointed arch. 
stitute segments of 

circles containing less than 180°. Besides 
these there are several other varieties of arch 
distinguished by their respective forma. 
(Gloss, of Arch., £c.) 

Triumphal orch ; An arch erected in com- 
memoration of some triumph. The idea has 
been borrowed from the ancient Romans, who 
erected many such structures, as those of 
Augustus, Titus, Trajan, and other emperors. 

IL Anal. The word arch is employed to 
designate various portions of the mechanism 
existing in the body. 

"... its neural arch."— Todd A Bowman : PhytioL 
Jnat., li. 597 

"... the first visceral arch. . . . the second visceral 
arcA, . . . the third visceral arch."— J bid ^ p. 699. 

Arches, Court of. [So named from tha 
fact that it originally met in the church of St. 
Mary-le-Bow (Lat. Santa Maria de arcubus), 
literally, “ of bows * or “ arches,” by which ia 
meaot that the roof or steeple was supported 
by arches. The name was retained after tha 
court was removed, first to Doctors’ Com* 
mons and then to Westminster HalL] An 
ecclesiastical court of appeal for the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. It has proper jurist 
diction over thirteen "peculiar" parishes in 
London belonging to the Archbishop of Can- 
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terburv ; but as the judge of the court, who is 
called ’Dean of Arches, ia also the principal 
officer under tbe Archbishop, he now receives 
and determines appeals from the sentences 
of all inferior ecclesiastical courts within the 
province. Combined with it, or annexed to 
it, ia the Court of Peculiars. [ Peculiars. 1 

Appeal from both of these ecclesiastical judi- 
catories originally lay to the King in Chancery, 
afterwards it waa to the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. ( Blackstone , Wharton, <£c.) 

arch-brick, s. A brick of a wedge shape, 
auitable to be employed iu the building of an 
arch. 


t arch buttant,®. [Arcboutant.] 


arch huttress, s. The same as arc- 
boutant, a flying arch. [Arcboutant.] 

arch-IIke, a. Like an arch. 

"At this period the arteries run in arch-liko 
branches ." — Darwin : Descent of d/an, pt. L, ch. L 

arch stone, s. A stone belonging to an 
arcli. 

", . . the weight of any one arch-stone."— Penny 
Cyclop., ii. 26L 

arch-way, s. A way under an arch. 

arch-wayed, a. Provided with a way 
which runs under an arch. ( Tweddel . ) (ITor- 
cester's Diet.) 

arch work, a. Work with tbe object of 
erecting arches. ( Jodrell . ) (IForcesfcr’s Diet.) 


* arch (2), s. [Arche (2), Ark.1 
ar5h, v.t. & i. [From the substantive. In 
Fr. arquer; Sp. and Port, argued**; ItaL 
archegg iare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cover with an arch or arches. 

** The proud river, which makes her bed at her feet, 
is arched over with such a curious pile of stones . . 

— Bowell. 

2. To form into an arch or arches. 

“ The stately sailing swan 
Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale. 

And arching proud his ueck. with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, ..." 

Thcrrruon : Seasons; Spring. 

B. Intransitive: To assume the form of an 
arch, or of a series of arches. 

“The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch heueath the sand."— Pope. 


ar9h, a [A corrupted form of a rgh. Tn A.S. 
eurgh = inert, weak, timid, evil, wretched ; 
Sw. erts — chief, first, arraut ; arg = angry, 
passionate, bitter, sluewd, vehement; Dan. 
arrifif = malicious, spiteful, wicked ; Dut. arg- 
listig = crafty, cunning ; Ger. arg = bad, mis- 
chievous, cunning, severe. Mahn connects it 
with the Gr. apxos (archos) = a chief, a com- 
mander. Richardson and some others con- 
aidered this the correct etymology ; whilst 
Johnson, adopting this view also alternatively, 
suggested that the word might possibly be 
from Archy, jester to James 1. It is closely 
akin to arranf.] Sly, cunning; sometimes, but 
not always combined with the sense of mirth- 
ful mischief, or waggishneas. Used — 

(a) Of persons: 

*' Great. Above ell that Christian met with after he 
hod passed through Vanity Fair, one By-ends was the 
arch one ."— Bunyan : P. P., pt. ii. 

(b) 0/a word spoken : 

**. . . after his comick manner spoke his request 

with so arch a leer that . . .'’—Tatter, No. 193. 

*• And freak put oti, and arch word dropped , . ." 

I Vordnaorth : Excursion, hk. vii. 


"The most arch deed of piteous massacre. 

That ever yet this laud waa guilty of." 

Ibid. : Richard Ilf., iv. S. 


(b) In composition, as a prefix to many 
words derived from Greek or any other lan- 
guage, as archangel, archbishop, archduke. 

*[ The compounds of arch are indefinite 
in number. Those which immediately follow 
generally retain the hyphen ; the others more 
commonly omit it, and are therefore here 
arranged as independent words. 


arch-abomination, s. A chief abomi- 
nation ; one more loathsome than others of a 
more ordinary kind. (Everett.) 


arch -apostate, s. An apostate who 
occupies a more conspicuous place, or stands 
out more prominently than others who have 
abandoned the faith. Spec., Satan. (Webster.) 


arch-apostle, s. A chief apostle. 

"That the highest titles would have beeu given to 
St. Peter, such as arch-apostle, supreme of the apostles, 
or the like."— Trapp. Popery Truly Stated, pt 1. 


arch-architect, s. The supreme Archi- 
tect. 

"Ill ne'er believe that the A rch-architect 
With all these fires the heavenly arches deckt 
Only for show." Sylvester: Du Bartas. 

arch-beacon, s. Tbe chief beacon. 

“ You shall win the top of the Cornish arch-beamn 
Hainhorough. which may for prospect compare with 
Rama in Palestina "—Carew. 


arch-hotcher, s. 

botcher. 


Sarcastically, the chief 


" Thou, once a body, now but air. 

A rch botcher of a psalm or prayer, 

A* #jn, f K M film it of FI 




arch-buffoon, s. One who plays tbe 
buffoon above others, (Scoff.) 


arch-huilder, s. The chief builder. 

“Those excellent arch-builders of the spiritual 
temple of the Church. I mean the Prophets and 
Anr>i*w— /Oirmar: Tr. of Bern's Serm., p. 9. 


arch-butler, s. The chief butler. An 
officer of the old German or Holy Roman 
empire. It was his special function to present 
the cup to the emperor on great occasions. 
He was called also arch-cupbearer, or arch- 
skinker (in Ger. erz schenke). Tbe office was 
filled by the king of Bohemia. 


arch-ohamberlain, s. A chief cham- 
berlain. An officer of the German empire 
with functions like those of the great cham- 
berlain here. The Elector of Brandenburg 
was so designated by the golden bull under 
the old German empire. 


arch-chancellor, a- [Archchancel- 
LOR-1 

arch-chanter, s. The chief chanter in a 
church. (Henry.) 

arch-chemic, arch-chymic, a. Pro- 
ducing chemical effects on an unparalleled 
scale of magnitude and importance. 

“ The nrch-chvmic suu, so far from us remote, 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mix d. 

Here in the dark so many precious things 
Of colour glorious, and effect so rare ? ' 

MiUon: P. L., bk. 111. 

arch-city, * arch-citie, 3 . A chief city. 

» To that arch-citie of this government." 

Phin. Fletcher : Purple Island, li. 44. 

arch-conspirator, s. A chief conspi- 
rator. 

"Severian, the grand adversary and arcA-con.tpira- 

tor against Chrysostom."— Maundrell : Journey, p. 13. 


ar9h, s. t adj., and in composition. 

A. As substantive. [From Gr. ap\o<: (archos) 
= a leader, a chief, a commander.] [SeeB., 
etym ] A chief, a leader. 

" My worthy arcA and patron comes to-night." 

Shakcsp. : King Lear. ii. I. 

B. As adjective ; Either an independent 
word, or in composition. 

In compos . [Gr. ap\i (archi), an inseparable 
prefix from the same root as ap\6s (archos) = 
chief ; ap\o> (archo) = to he first, to be a 
leader, a commander : apxn (arche) = beginning. 
In Lat. arefti; Low Lat. and Ital. arci ; Port, 
and Sp. arce; Fr. archi; O. H. Ger. erzi; 
Td. n. Ger. erze, erz; II, Ger. erz; Dut. aerts ; 
Dan. ark, arid; Sw. erke ; A.S. arce.] Chief, 
principal, highest, most eminent, of the first 
order. It is used — 


(a) As an independent word. 


" There is sprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer." 

Shakesp. : Henry Y III., liL i. 


arch-count, s. A chief count. A title 
formerly given to the Earl of Flanders on 
account of hia great wealth and power. 

arch -critic, 4 arch-critick,s. A chief 
critic. 

. the arch criticJe of the sacred muses"- TV. of 
Boccalini (1626). p. 167. 

arch -cupbearer, a. A chief cupbearer. 
[Arch-butler.] 

arch-dapifer, s. [Archioapifer.] 


irch -defender, $. A chief defender. 

•' Nay, drunkennesse hath got an arch-defender, n 
Yea, more then that, a principall commander. 

Ear. Eng. Text Soc. (ed. Cowper), vol. 46-48, 


arch-divine, s. A chief divine ; that ia, 
a chief clergyman or theologian. 

“ Georgius Wicelius, one of their own arch-divines^, 
exclaims against it and all such rash monastical vows. 
— Burton : Anat. of Mel,, p. 587. 


arch-enemy, s. [Eng. arch ; enemy.) A 
principal enemy ; specially, Satan, 

" To whom the arch-enemy. 

And thence in heaven called Satan. . ." 

Milton • P. bk. L 

arch-felon, s. A chief felon. 

" Which when the arch-felon saw. 

Due entrance be disdained.” 

Milton : P. L., hk. iv. 

arch-fiend, $. A chief fiend. 

*• Whom thus answer'd the arch-fiend . . ." 

Milton : P. R. hk. L 

arch-fiamen, s. [From Lat. flamen oi 
Jilamen, a priest of one particular deity ; filum 
= a thread or fillet ; the latter worn by 
flamens.] A chief flamen ; that is, a chief 
priest of any particular deity. 

"Iu lesser figures are represented the Satrap* or 
Persian nobility, who with their arme stand on one 
side of those majestick figures ; aud on the other, the 
magi or arch-Jlnmcru, same of which hold lamps, 
others censers or perfuming-pots, in their hands.' — 
Sir T. Herbert: Trav., p. 143. 

" The Roman Gentiles had their altars and sacri- 
fices, their arch-fhimcns and vestal nuns,” — Sowell: 
Lett., ii. 11. 

arch-flatterer, s. [Eng. arch ; flatterer. 
In Fr. archi flaiteur.) A chief flatterer ; one 
who flatters above all others. 

”, . . the arch-flatterer, which is a man's sell."— 
Bacon : Ess. of Pra ise. 

arch-foe, s. A chief foe. (Milton.) 


arch-fool, s. A fool above others. 


arch-founder, s. A chief founder. 

•• Him, whom they feign to 1>« the arch-founder of 
prelaty, St. Peter."— Milton : Reason of Ch. Gov., 1. 2. 

arch-god, $. A chief god, or the chief 
god. 

" Homer knows nothing of Urnnoe, in the sense of an 
arch-god anterior to Kxunoe." — Grate : Hist. Greece, 
pt. i„ ch. i. 

arch-governor, * arch-governour, 

$. A chief governor. 

"The arch-governour of Athens took me by the 
band."— Bre iver : Lingua, U. 4. 

arch-heresy, s. The greatest heresy. 

" He accounts it hlasphemy to speak against any 
thing in present vogue, how vain or ridiculous soever, 
aud arch-heresy to approve of any thing, though ever 
so good and wise, that is laid by."— Butler : Characters. 

arch-heretic, s. [Eng. arch ; heretic. 
In Fr. archiheretique.] A chief heretic. 

" From their pulpits they poured out execration* 
against heresy and the arch-heretic, Henry of Eng- 
land." — Froude : Hist. Eng , voL Iv., pp. F>, 41. 

arch-hypocrite, s. A chief hypocrite. 
One hypocritical above all others. 

"Alexius, the Grecian emperour, that arch-hy}x>crite 
and grand enemy of this war."— Fuller : Holy War, 
p. 63. 

arch-magician, a. A chief magician. 

" Lying wouders wrought by that arch-magician, 
A pollonius.”— Spencer : On Prodigies, p. 23'J. 

arch-marshal, a. [Eng. arch ; marshal. 
In Fr. archimarechal ; Ital. arcimaresciaifo.! 
A chief marshal, like our field -marshal. 


arch-mock, s. A mock or mocking of a 
pre-eminently insulting character. 

" Oh, 'tis the spite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

And to suppose her chaste ! " 

Shakcsp. : Othello, iv. L 
*' Foredoom'd by God— hy mail accurst, 

And that last act, though not thy worst. 

The very Fiend's arch-moefc." 

Byron : Ode to A'apoteon. 


arch-monarchy, s. A leading monarchy. 

"... the world’s arch-monarchies aptly to com- 
pare." — Fuller Worthies; MiscelL {Cadwaller). voL 
L, p. 47. 


arch-pastor, s. The chief pastor. 

"The Scripture speak eth of one arch-pastor and 
greAt shepherd of the sheep, exclusively to any other." 
— Barrow ; On the Pope’s Supremacy. 


arch-philosopher, s. A chief philo- 
sopher. A philosopher of the first reputation. 

"It Is no improbable opinion, therefore, which the 
arch-philosopher was of. that the cluefest person in 
every household was always es it were a king."— 
Htoker. 

arch-pillar, s. A chief pillar ; the prin- 
cipal pillar of a building. 

"That which Is the true arch-pillar and foundation 
of human society, namely, the purity and exercise of 
true religion." — Harmar: Tr. of Beza’t Sertn., p. 294. 


arch poet, s. A chief poet; a poet 
laureate. 

" He was then saluted hy common consent with the 
title of ' archlpoeta,' or arch-poet, iu the style of those 
days ; in ours, poet laureat " — Pope : The Poet Laureat. 
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arch-politician, 5. A chief politician ; 
a politician standing out more prominently 
than others. 

" He w.u indeed nm arcA-;x>H/ic-ian.” — Bacon. 

arch-pontiff, s. A chief pontiff. Spec., 
the Pope. (Burke.) 

arclj-prelate, s. A chief prelate. 

••May '*• not wonder that a man o i St. Basil's 
authority and quality, ami arch-prelate in the house 
of God. should have his name far and wide called m 
question ? Uooker. 

arch-presbyter, 5 . [Eng. arch ; presby - 
ter. In Fr. archipretre, arcipretre; Lat. archi- 
presbyter; Gr. dp\ 1 rrp< o^ur epos ( archipresbu - 
feros).] A chief presbyter. 

" As simple deacons lire in subjectiou to presbytera, 
according to the canon law ; so are also presbyters and 
arch presbyter* in subjection to these archdeacons,'' — 
AyUffe . Parer gun. 

arch-presbytery, * arch-preistre, 
* arch-prestrle, s. [Eng. arch; pres - 
bytery. In Fr. ar chip resbyte rat, archiprUri. ; 
ltal. arciprcsbiterato, arciprefafo ] 

I. A chief presbytery. .Spec. : 

* I. A dignity in collegiate churches. 
(Scotch.) 

"VndoubtH patrons of the said arch-preistre and 
Colledge kirk of Dunbar."— .4c*i Chat. /. 

* 2. A vicarage. 

" , . . the archprestrie or vicarage of Dunbar."— 
Actt Jut. VI. (1606). 

*[ At an early period the arch-priests ox arch- 
presbyters in a cathedral church acted as 
vicars to the bishop ; afterwards they became 
the same as rural deans. (Jamieson.) 

IL Presbytery claiming too extensive and 
too lordly a power of domination. 

" • The government of the kirk we despised ' not. hut 
their imposing of that government upon us : not pres- 
bytery, but arch-preibytery, classical, provincial, and 
diocesan presbytery, claiming to itself a lordly power 
and superintendancy, both over flocks and pastors, 
over lemons and congregations no way their own."— 
Milton ' Eicon., 5 xili. 

arch-priest, s . [Eng. arch; priest. In 
Fr. archiprCtre, archiprite; Sp. & Port, arci- 
p reste,] A chief priest. 

" The word decanut was extended to an ecclesiasti- 
cal diguity which included the arch-prietU. "—AyUffe , 
Parergon. 

arch-priesthood, s. [Eng. arch; priest- 
hood . In ltal. arcipretato.) Chief priesthood ; 
the office or dignity of an arch-priest or chief 

priest, 

arch primate, s. The chief primate, if 
those, all of whom are primates, or first in 
rank, can have a chief. 

•'One arch-primate or Protestant pope." — Milton 
litaton of Ch, Gov., L 6. 

arch prophet, s. [Gr. ipxirpo<pijrr)<; 
(archi prophetes).~\ A chief prophet. 

"The arch prophet, or St. Johu Baptist." — ITarfon •• 
Hist. Eng, Poetry, iii. 60. 

arch Protestant, s. A chief Protestant ; 
a Protestant standing prominently nut from 
among his compeers. 

These sayings of these arch- Protestant* and master 
ministers of Germany.'— SmjAefon : Port of the Faith, 
P- 9- 

arch-publican, s. A chief publican. 

"The arch-publican Zaccheus . . ."—Bp. Hall: 
Cates of Conscience, 1. 7. 

arch-rebel, s. A chief rebel. 

•’Dillon, Muskerry, and other arch-rebels."— Milton : 
Art. of Peace between the £. of 0 rm. and the Irdsh. 

arch swindler, s. A more notorious 
swindler than all others. 

"Mauy of the persons named by this arch-sioindler 
as having been concerned in these transactions deny 
the truth of hia statements."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 
8. 1877. 

arch-traitor, s . [Eng. arch, traitor; 

Fr. architraitre.] A chief traitor ; one who 
has stood forth more prominently than others 
as a traitor. 

'•It was reasonable to expect that a strict search 
would be made for the arcA-f roi'or. as he was of tea 
called."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

arch-trcasurer, s. [Eng. arch; trea- 
surer. In Fr. architrtsorier.] A chief treasurer. 
"The Elector of Hanover claims the post of arch- 
treaturer." — Guthrie. 

arch- treasurorship, s. The chief trea- 
snriTship ; the office of the chief treasurer. 
(Co ? I i ns : Peerage. ) 

arch- tyrant, s. A chief tyrant ; one in- 
vested with more power to tyrannize than 


oth£i% and who takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunities to act despotically. 

"As every wicked man is a tyrant, according to the 
philosopher's position; and every tyrant is & devil 
among men ; so the devil ia the arch-tyrant of the 
creatures ; he makes all his subjects errand vassals, 
yea, chained slaves."— Bp. Hall: Hem., p. 25. 

arch-villain, s. A chief villain ; a person 
villainous above all others. 

“ Yet an arch-villain keeps him company." 

Shakes p. Ttinon of Athens, V. 1. 

arch-villany, $. Yillany at the time un- 
paralleled. 

" All their arch-vitlanies, and all their doubles." 

Beaum. atid Flat. ■ H'om. Prize, in. 4. 

ar chee -an, *ar-chai-an, a. 

Geol. : Characteristic of, or pertaining to the 
earliest period or 6trata recognized by geolo- 
gists. 

ar-chaa-og -ra-phy, s. [Gr. dpxalo? (ar- 
chaios) — from the beginning or origin, ancient ; 
and ypaff>rj (graphe) — a writing, a description.] 
A writing about, or a description of, antiquity 
or antiquities, but not of a character so scien- 
tific as to merit the appellation of archaeology. 
(Ehnes.) (Worcester's Diet.) 

ar-chae-d-ld'-gi-an, s. [Eug. archaeology; 
-iaa.] The same as Arch geologist (q.v.). 
(J. Murray.) (IVorcester's Diet.) 

ar-chsa o log -ic» * ar-chal-o-log'-ic, 

* ar-chai -6-log ick, ar-chae-o logf- 
lC-al, a. [In Fr. archeologique ; Gr. apxaio- 
Aoyoco? (archaiologikos) : ap\alos (archaios) = 
ancient, and Aoytads (logikos) = pertaining to 
speech ; Aoyog (logos) = a word, ... a dis- 
course.] Pertaining to the science of archae- 
ology. 

«[ The form archaiologick is in Todd's John- 
son's Dictionary, whilst arcluvologic is abseot. 
The latter term appears in Webster. 

ar-chro-o-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. archceo- 
logic; -ally.] After the manner of archaeolo- 
gists. In the way recognised iu archaeology. 
(IFe&sfer. ) 

ar-chae-dr-6-gist, * ar-chaiol -o-gist, 

s. [In Fr. archcologue; Gr. apxaioKoyos (archaio- 
logos), dp\au>Aoyeb> ( archaiologeo) = to discuss 
antiquities ; dp\aioy (arc/iaios) = ancient ; 
Aoyurrocds (logistikos) — skilled in calculating 
or in reasoning.] One who makes a special 
study of antiquity, and especially of the 
ruined buildings, the inscriptions, and other 
relics which it has left behind. There are in 
London several archaeological societies, and 
similar societies exist in all the large cities of 
Europe and America. 

ar-chaeol -o-gy, * ar-chai-ol -o-gy, s. 

[In Ger. archaologie ; Fr. archcologie ; Port. 
archeologia; Gr. dpxaioAoyia (arc/uzio/otjia), 
from apxaioAoyew ( archaiologeo) — to discuss 
things out of date ; dp\aIos (archaios) = from 
the beginning, ancient : apxd (arch?) = be- 
ginning ; Aoyos (logos) = a discourse ; Aeyw 
(lego) — to say, speak, utter. The word came 
into the language in tbe Greek form archai- 
o logy, which is the word in Johnson's Dic- 
tionary. Now only the Latin apelling archae- 
ology ia used.] The science which treats of 
antiquity, which it investigates by studying 
oral traditions, monuments of all kinds, 
written manuscripts [Paleography], and 
printed books [Bibliography]. The Society 
of Antiquaries [Archeologist], at its first 
constitution, gave special attention to medi- 
aeval times ; of kite, the combined efforts of 
geologists and archaeologists have thrown 
much light on the history of primeval savage 
man in Europe ; and finally, the Society of 
Biblical Archfeology, founded in 1870, has 
scientifically investigated Aecadian, Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Jewish, Egyptian, Cyprian, and 
other antiquities with equal ardour and suc- 
cess. [Archeological.] 

ar-chce op -ter-yx. s. [Gr. dpxalo* (arclmios) 
— ancient, and n-Tfpv£ (pterwx) = a wing, a 
hi nl. ] 

Palcront. : A genus of fossil birds. A. litho- 
graph tea (Von Meyer) is a fossil bird allied to 
the Gallinaceae, "but constituting a distinct 
order in the class of Birds in the opinion of 
Professor Owen. Mr. Parker makes it akin to 
the Palamedea, or Screamer. It has teeth 
and a lizard-like tail It occurs in the Solen- 
hofen Shale, believed to be of Upper Oolitic 
age. [Saukure.] 


ar-cha-Ic, t ar-cha'-ic-al, a. [Id Ft. 

archaique ; Gr. dpxaucos (arc/ia ikos), or dp\au- 
*6? (archaiikos) = old-fashioned ; apxai^w (ar- 
chaizo) = to be old-fashioued ; dpxalos (ar- 
chaios) = ancient ; d px»j (arch?) — beginning.] 
Pertaining to antiquity. 

"... not devoid of mformaliou to tlie a rchaic stu- 
dent."— Way : Pref. to Prompt. Parv. (1843). i. 7. 

" It was eugraved ou a braxeu pillar, in Greek cha- 
racters of au archaic form, bnt, as it appears, wan 
composed iu tbe Latiu language. ” — Lewis: Early Bom. 
Hist., cb. v., 5 7. 

"What fa sentimental, romantic, archaic, or patriar- 
chal m the Homeric politics . . ."—Gladstone: Studies 
on Homer, vol. lii„ pp. 6, 7 

* ar-chai-6-log -ick, cl [Archeolocic.] 

* ar-chai-ol -6-gy, s. [Archeology.] 

ar -cha-i^m, s. [In Ger. archaism ; Fr. ar- 
chaisme ; ltal. arcaismo ; Gr, dpxaios (archaios) 
= aocient, from dpxij (arche) = beginning.] 
An obsolete word or idiom which lias lingered 
behind, and appears (though somewhat out of 
place) in a more modern composition. 

ar cha' ist, One who is fond of archaisms 
A student of arch Ecology. 

ar ch-an-gel, * ar'ch-aun gel,s. [In Sw. 

erkeangel ; Dan. erkeengel ; Dut. aartsangcl; 
Ger. archangel; Fr. a r change ; Sp. arcangel ; 
ltal, arcangelo ; Lat. orchangelns; Gr. ap\ay- 
ycAos (archangelos) ; dpvt (archi) = a chief, 
and dyyeAos ( angelos ) = (1) a messenger, (2) an 
angel.] 

1. A chief angel, a leading angel, one high 
(according to Jewish writers, of the eighth 
rank) in the celestial hierarchy. 

"Yet Michael the archangel, wheu contending with 
the dev iL , ."—Jude 9. 

2. The name of a plant, called also the 
Yellow Weasel-snout. It is the Galeobdolon 
lute nm of Hudson, and belongs to the order 
Lamiacere (Labiates). It occurs in Britain. 
[Galeopsis.] 

Loudon uses it as an English name for 
the whole genus Laiuium. 

arch-an-gcl'-ic, a. [Gr. dpxayyeAiao? (orc/i- 
angelikos. ] Pertaining to an archangel or 
archangels. 

•• He ceased : &ud the archangelie power prepared 

For swift descent.” Milton P. L., bk. xL 

arcli-an-gel'-i-ca, s. [Lat. archangelus = an 
archangel.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, 
containing th e Angelica officinalis, called also 
Angelica archangelica. [Angelica.] 

ar 9h-blsh-op, S. [Eng. arch ; bishop . In 
Sw. erkebishop ; Dan. orkebishap ; Dut. aarts- 
bisschop ; Ger. erzbUchof; Fr. archevfqne ; Sp. 
arzobispo ; Port, arcebispo; ltal. arcivescoi'o ; 
Lat. archiejriscopus ; Gr. dpxien'urKOTros (archi- 
episcopos), ap\i (archi) = chief, and cVio-kotto? 
(eptscopos) = bishop.] [See Bishop.] A chief 
bishop. The attentive reader of the Acts of 
the Apostles, noting that nearly the whole mis- 
sionary energy of St. Paul was expended upon 
the cities and chief towns rather than on the 
villages and the country districts, will be pre- 
pared to learn that there were flourishing 
churches in the leading centres of population, 
whilst as yet nearly all other parts remained 
" pagan." [Pagan.] So strong, however, was 
the evangelistic spirit prevailing that in due 
time every one of the first-formed churches 
was surrounded by a number of younger and 
less powerful congregations which it had 
called into being. The pastors of these new 
churches being called “ bishops,’’ that term 
no longer appeared a dignified enough appel- 
lation for the spiritual chief of the mother 
church, and about A.D. 340 the Greek title of 
dp\te7rt(XK07ro£ (archiepiscopos) = Eng. arch- 
bishop, was introduced to meet the difficulty. 
Two archbishops figure at the Council of 
Ephesus, in 431, and in subsequent centuries 
the designation became common over Chris- 
tendom. 

In England the early British churches were, 
in large measure, swept away by the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders, who were heathens, and the 
country consequently required re-conversion. 
The great southern centre from which this 
was done was Canterbury, then the capital of 
Kent, where King Egbert gave Augustine, the 
chief missionary, a settlement In the north, 
York, the chief town of Northumbria, where 
King Edwin built a shrine for Paulinus, be- 
came the great focus of operation for that 
part of England ; hence the two archbishop- 
rics now existing are those of Canterbury and 
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of York. The prelate who occupies the 
former see is Primate of all England, whilst 
his brother of York is only Primate of Eng- 
land, the superiority of the see of Canterbury, 
long contested by that of York, having been 
formally settled iu A.D. 1072. The former is 
the first in dignity after the princes of the 
blood ; the latter is not second, but third, the 
Lord Chancellor taking precedence of him iu 
official rank. An archbishop is often called 
Metropolitan. In the United States the Roman 
Catholic Church lias twelve archbishops, but 
there are none ill any of the Protestant churches. 

"A secular assembly had taken upon itself to jwiss 
a law requiring archbithops and bishops, rectors and 
vicars, to abjure, ou pain of deprivation, what they 
hud been teaching all their lives."— Macaulay . II i»t. 
Eng., ch. xiv 

argh bish-op-ric, s. [In Fr. archevexhe ; 
Itttl. arctmcnrado = archbishop ; and Eng. 
suffix -ric = territory or jurisdiction.) The 
office or dignity of an archbishop, or the see 
over which he exercises spiritual authority. 

"Several mouths were still to elapse before the 
archbishopric would be vacaut." — Ma&iulay : Hist. 
Eng , ch. Xiv. 

argh ghan'-gel-lor, s. [Eng. arch; chan- 
cellor. In Fr. archichancclier.li A chief chan- 
cellor. An officer of high rank who formerly 
presided over the secretaries of the court. 
Under the first two races of French kiugs, 
when their kingdom consisted of Germany, 
Italy, and Arles, there were three archchan- 
cellors— viz. , the archbishops of Mentz, Co- 
logne, and Treves. 

"The seals of the triple kingdom were borne iu 
state by the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual ntxhchancellort of Germany, 
Italy, and Arles. — Gibbon: Decline and Fall, ch. xlix. 

argh-d&p -l-fer, s. [Archidapifer.] 

argh-dea-con, • ar ghe-dekne (or con 
= ltn), s. [Eng. arch, and deacon; A.S. arce- 
diacon ; Dan. and Ger. orfcirfiaconns ; Dut. 
aartsdeken; Fr. archill iacre ; Sp. arced iano ; 
Port arcediago; Ital. arcidiaocmo ; Lat. archi- 
diaconus; Gr. apytSidKOPO? (archidia konos) ; 
ap\t (archi)~ chief, and Sicucoros (diakonos) = 
deacon.] [Deacon.] A chief deacon. The first 
institution of deacons [Gr. SiaKovoi (diakonoi) 
— servants, waiting-men, ministers, messen- 
gers] is recorded in Acts vi. They were 
elected to discharge such half-secular func- 
tions as raising and distributing alms to the 
poor, thus leaving the apostles free for purely 
spiritual work. It may be assumed that 
when meetings of the deacons took place, 
some oue presided over them, and if this 
chairman was one of themselves,, be would 
naturally l»e called iu Greek dpxi$id*o»'os 
(arch id iakonos), iu Eng. Archdeacon. The 
president of the deacons' meeting would re- 
quire to be often in conference with the pastor ; 
and when people meet, mind will affect mind, 
altogether apart from the relative dignity of 
the men brought in contact with each other. 
The archdeacon gradually gained in power, 
and, becoming what was called “the bishop's 
eye," was often dispatched on confidential 
missions to different )vuts of toe diocese, there 
probably beiag about him a pliability wanting 
in the xuipe7riVico7roi (cJi6re/>i$cppoi) = eonntry, 
coadjutor or suffragan bishops. The survival 
of the fittest took place, and the archdeacon 
ended by superseding the more dignified but 
less bending functionaries. The same drama 
was re-enacted on English soil between the 
archdeacons and the rural deans, the latter, 
who were at first higher iu position than their 
rivals, being now regarded as inferior to them 
in rank ; au ordinary, or full dean, however, 
as contradistinguished from a rural dean, is 
admittedly superior to an archdeacon. The 
emoluments of the archdeacouates being but 
trifling, the occupants of the office geoerally 
hold also other preferments. They are em- 
powered to hold a court, the lowest in the 
scale, from which there lies an appeal to the 
bishop of the diocese. 

"They nor«n la the archedeknet book " 

Chaucer: C. T., 6.900. 

••Twenty two deans and fifty-four archdeacons site 
there in virtue of their office*."— Macaulay : Uitt 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

argh-dea-con ate (or con=kn), s. [Eng. 
archdeacon ; -afe.j The position or rank of an 
archdeacon. 

ar'gh-dea-con ry (or con = kn), s. [Eng. 
archdeacon, and suffix -ry. ] The district over 
which an archdeacon exercises his authority 


or jurisdiction ; more rarely his office, or his 
residence. 

" Every diocese i* divided tuto archdeaconries . "— 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., introd., $ 4. 

ar gh-dea-con-ship (or con = kn), s. 

[Eng. archdeacon, and suffix -ship.] The office 
of an archdeacon. (Johnson.) 

ar gh-de-gei-ver, a. [Eng. arch; deceiver.] 
A chief deceiver ; one pre-eminent above all 
others for deceit. 

" He *et off for London, hrea thing vengeance against 
Churchill, And leimied, ou arriving, a new crime of 
the aroJi-rfeewer. The Princess Anne had been some 
hours niissiug."— Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., ch. ix. 

ar’gh-di-6-gese, s. [Eng. arch ; diocese.] 
The diocese of an archbishop, (I raster.) 

argh-dru-ld, s. [Eng. arch; druid.) A 
chief druid ; the head of the ancient druids. 
(Henry: Iiist. Eng.) 

ar gh du-cal, a. [Eng. arch; ducal. In Fr 
& Sp. archiducal.] Pertaining to an archduke. 

" It would be difficult to enumerate *11 the different 
qimrteriugs ami orruorial bearing* of the arehducal 
family." — Guthrie. 

ar'gh-dugh-ess, s. [Eng. arch, and duchess. 
In Fr. archiduchesse ; Sp. archiduquessa ; ltal. 
archiduchesa.] A chief duchess. Au Aus- 
trian title, applied to the daughters of the 
Emperor. 

ar gh-dugh-y, s. [Eng. arch ; duchy. In Fr. 
arckiduche ; ItaL arcidncafo ] The territory 
ruled over by an archduke or archduchess. 
(Ash.) 

ar’gh-duke, s. [Eng. arch ; duke. In French 
archiduc; Sp. & Port, archiduqnc ; Ital. nrci- 
rfticn.] A chief duke. An Austrian title ap- 
plied to the sons of the Emperor. 

" Philip, archduke of Austria, during hi* voyage 
from the Netherlands towards Spain, wna weather- 
driven into Weytnonth."— Carew't Survey. 

ar gh-duke-dom, s. [Eng. archduke ; -dom.] 
The territory or jurisdiction of an archduke or 
archduchess. 

"Austria is hut an archdukedom.’'— Guthrie. 

* arghe (1), *. [Arch (1.).] 

* arche, ‘arch (2), s. [Fr. arche ■= Noah's 
Ark, or any similar structure. Lat. area — a 
chest, a purse.] [Ark.] 

1. An ark. 

" Dat arche was a fe teles good. 

Set ami limed n-gen the flood." 

Story of Generis and Exodus {e d. Morris). 561 2. 

2. A purse. 

"Thi tenement complet And consummate 
"Thyue. silner and thine arch euACunte." 

Early Scottish Versa (ed. Luinby). L 271 

* arche-wold, s. An ark-board. 

"Quau he dede him In the arche-wold f 

Story of Gen. and Ezod. (ed. Morris), 576. 

ar-che’-al, cu [Archeus.] Pertaining to, or 
caused by, the “ archeus.” 

arghed, pa. par. k a. [Arch, v.] 

As participial adjective : 

1. Covered with an arch. 

" As she paused at the arched door " 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel L 20. 

2. Curved in the form of an arch. 

”, . . the swan with arched neck." 

Milton. P. L., hk. vli 

3. Her. Arched, or archy, signifies that an 
ordinary on an escutcheon is bent or bowed. 

* arche-di-a-cre, s. [Fr. arrfudiocre,] Au 
arcbdeacon. (Chaucer.) 

ar cLe go’-ni-al, a. [Eng. archegoni(nm) ; 
-al.) 

Bot. : Pertaining to an archegonium. 

ar-chc-go -m ate, a. [Eng. archegoni(um) ; 
•ate.] 

BoL : Having archegonia. 

ar-che go'-nl-um (pi. ar-che-go'-ni a), 
s. [Gr. ap\eyovo<; (archegonos) = the first ot a 
race.] 

Bot . .* The female organ of the higher 
Cryptogams, corresponding in function to the 
pistil in flowering plants. 

ar ch-en-geph -al-a, s. [Gr. dpx «*> («rcfto) 
= to overrule ; €-yxe\#>aAos (enfcepftaZos) = the 


brain ; Ke^aXy (kephale)^z the head.] A term 
proposed by Professor Owen for his first sub- 
class of Mammalia. lie included under it 
one order, Bimana.and a single genns, Homo, 
or Man. The characters he assigned to the 
sub-class were the overlapping of the olfactory 
nerves and cerebellum by the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, so that the latter constitute a third 
lobe ; the presence of a posterior horn to the 
lateral ventricle, aod also that of the hippo- 
campus minor. (Oieen; Classif. of Mammalia.) 

arch en-ge-phal -ic, a. [Mod. Lat. archaic 
cephal (a); Eng. suff. -ic,] Pertaining to the 
Arche ncephala (q.v.). 

ar'gh-er, s. [In Fr. archer ; Sp. archero ; I tab 
arciere, arciero ; from Lat. areas — a bow.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who is skilled iu the 
use of the bow. 

** AgAiiiAt him that heudeth let the archer bend hi* 
bow."— Jer. li. 3. 

2. Asfron. : The constellation Sagittarius. 

" Now when thecbeerlesi* empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the Out»ur Archer yields." 

Thomson : Spring. 

arche r-flsli, s. A fish, the Toxotcs jacu'a- 
tor, which shoots water at its prey. It is 
found in the East ludiau and Polynesian seas. 


ar'gh-er-ess, s. [Eng. archer; -css.) A 
female archer. 


" The swiftest and the keenest shaft that is, 

In all my quiver 

I do select ; to thee I recommend it, 

O archcrcu etenml I" 

Fa tuhiiux : Past. Fid., p. 143. 


ar gh-er-y, s. [Eng. archer; -y.) 

] . The employment of the bow and arrows 
in battle, iu hunting, or for other purposes. 
The art is of great antiquity. It is mentioned 
in Gen. xxi. 20, and in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, besides being depicted on Egyptian 
monuments and Assyrian sculptures. The 
Philistines seem to have excelled in it, wlrieli 
caused David to issue orders that special in- 
struction and training in it should be imparted 
to the Hebrews (2 bam. i. 18). There were 
archers iu both the Greek and Roman armies. 
In England, up to the time when gunpowder 
came into general use, the archers constituted 
some of the most formidable soldiers in the 
English army, several of the battles won over 
the Scots having been gained by their sur- 
passing skill in the use of the bow. The 
weapon first employed was the arbalest, or 
cross-bow [Arralest] ; afterwards the long 
bow supplanted it, the change taking place 
some time before the reign of Edward II. The 
Scottish “ Royal Company of Archers" still 
claim the right of acting aa the Sovereign's 
body-guard in Scotland ; but, picturesque as 
they may look iu a procession, it is to be 
hoped, both for their own and the monarch's 
sake, that they may never have to test the 
powers of their antique weapon against those 
of the breech -loading rilie. 

” Had often beard the sound of glee 
When there the youthful Norton* met 
To practise gftines and archery " 

H'orcLncor/A .* The White Doe of Ry 1st one, r. 

t 2. The art or skill of an archer. 

" Blest seraphiias shall leave their quire, 

And turn Love's soldiera upon thee. 

To exercise their archery 

Crashaw: Steps to Temple. 

t 3. Those who at any time or [dace prac- 
tise archery ; taken collectively, the archers. 
(Chiefly poetic.) 

•• The veuisou free, and Bourdennx wiue, 

M iglit serve tlie archery to dme/' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ▼. 25. 

ar'gh-cs, s. pi (l). [PI. of Arch (1), s. (q.v.).] 

1. Entom.: Tlie English name given !*► 
various species of moths with areh-like zig- 
zags on their wings. 

Black Arches: Psilura mmiacha, a moth of 



BLACK ARCHES (PSILURA MONACHA). 


the family Bombycidac The primary wings 
are greyish-white with many black spots, and 
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four zigzags of the same colour. The secon- 
dary wings are browniah-grey, spotted with 
hlack, and having a white border. The ex- 
pansion of the wing is from tifteen to eighteen 
lines in the male, and two inches in the female. 
The caterpillar is brown with grey hairs, and 
oue black with two white spots. It is found 
in the south of England. ( Duncan , in Jar- 
dint's Naturalist's Libr .) 

Green Arches: Polia herbida, a moth of the 
family Noctuidse. 

Light Arches: Xylophasia lithoscylea, a moth 
of the family Noctuidas. 

Buff Arches : Thyatira derasa, a moth of 
the family Noctuidse, of a light yellowish- 
brown colour, with two white oblique bands 
on the upper wings, and several brown or 
buff zigzag lines on two rows of small white 
arches on the lower ones. The caterpillar is 
yellowish-green, with dark-brown spots and 
lines. It is found in England. ( Duncan , in 
Jardine's Naturalist’s Libr.) 

or -^het (t silent), s. [Fr. archet; Ttal. archetto 
= the bow of a violin or a similar instru- 
ment.] 

Music; d archet (with bow), a term applied 
to such musical instruments as are played 
with the bow. ( Porter , H r e6iter.) 

ar-che-ty'-pal, a. [Eng. archetype , -al ; 
Lat. archetyjrus; Gr. apxrnmos (archetupos).] 
Pertaining to an archetype, pattern, or model. 

" Him, who is fairer than the aooa of men : 

The source of good, tbs light archetypal. 

Sorris. 

II In tbe Platonic Philosophy the archetypal 
world is the idea or model of the world as it 
existed in the Divine mind previous to its 
creation. 

ar -che-type, t ar' chi-type, s. [In Fr. 

archetype; Sp. arguetipo; Port archetypo; 
ltal. archetipo; Lat. a rchetypuin; Gr. ap\e- 
tvttov ( archetupon ), s., the ueut. of apxe'rviros 
(archetupos) = stamped as a model : dp\y 
(arche) = beginning, and twos (tupos) — a blow, 

. . . anything struck, . . . a model, type.] 

1. Platonic Philosophy, and generally : The 
primitive type, model, or pattern on which 
anything is formed. 

” Theo it was that the House of Commons, the 
archetype of all the representative assemblies which 
now meet, either in the Old or in the New World, 
held Its tlrst sittings."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., chap. i. 

”... this great architypc . . ."—Bacon: Physiol. 
Bern. 

2. Minting: The standard weight by which 
the others are adjusted. 

3. Camp. Anatomy. The archetype skeleton: 
Professor Owen's name for an ideal skeleton 
of which those actually existing in the several 
classes of vertebrated animals are held to be 
modifications, 

ar-che typ'-i-cal, a. [Eng. archetype ; -ical.] 
The same as Archetypal. (Warburton.) 

ar-che'-us, s. [From Gr. apx>j (arche) = be- 
ginning. . . . first principle, element.] A 
term applied by Basil Valentine, Paracelsus, 
and Van Hehnont to denote the regulative 
and conservative principle of the animal world 
—what is now called vital force. 

* ar’^he-wy ve^, s. pi. [Eng. arche = Gr. apx t 
(archi) — chief, and 0. Eng. vojves — wives.] 
Wives who aspire to govern their husbands. 
(Chaucer.) 

ai*9h hi'-er~oy, s. [Archierey.] 

t ar ^h -i-a -ter, s. [Lat. archuttrus ; Gr. ap\Ca- 
rpos (archiatros) : from Ap\i (archi) = chief, ami 
iarpos (iatros) — a surgeon, a physician ; Uo/uai 
(iaomai) = to heal, to cure.] 

1. Anciently: The first physician of the 
Romau emperor ; the chief ruler in Greece, 
&c. 

2. Now: It is still used in a similar sense 
In some Continental countries. 

’’ I wanted not tbe advice and help of the archlater. 
the king* doctor .'*— Sir T Herbert: Trav., p. 23U. 

ar ~chl~cal, a. [Gr. apxiKos (archUcos) — per- 
taining to rule ; apx>) (arche) = beginning, 
rule.) Chief, primary, 

" Wheat the hrutiih life lead* astray from the 
government of reason, and wo cast away . . . that 
principality and archical rule, wherewith God hath 
Invested us, overall our corporeal no&siooa and affec- 
tion* , . Hallywell : Excel. of Mor. Vtr., p. <8. 

ar^h l-dap’-i fer, ar^h d&p -i-fcr, s. 

[Gr. dpx<* (archos) — a chief; Lat. daj>3, gen it. 


dapis — sacrificial or other dignified feast; 
fero = to bear. Chief food-bearer.] 

In the Old German Empire : An officer whose 
special function it was, when the emperor 
was crowned, to carry the first dish of meat to 
table on horseback. The office belonged to 
tbe Elector of Bavaria, though claimed by the 
Palatine of tbe Rhine. 

arch-I-di-a con-al f a. [From Lat. archi- 
diaconus ; Gr. dp\i5td/co»'ov (archidiakonos) — 
an archdeacon.] Pertaining to an archdeacon. 
"Thus, the Archidiaconal Courts, the Consistory 
Courts, the Court of Arches, tbs Court of Peculiars, 
and the Court of Delegates were revived." — Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng . chap. vi. 

arch l-e-pis -cop-a-^y, s. [In Fr. archi- 
episcopat.) Tbe state of an archbishop. 

" I did uot drenm, at that time, of extirpation and 
abolition of any more than his [Laud's] archicpitco- 
pacy. " — Sir E. Dering' » Speachet, p. 5. 

arch l-e-pis -cop-al, a. [In Fr. archiepis- 
copal ; Sp. arzobispal ; ltal. arcivcscovile.] 
Pertaining to an archbishop. 

” Nothing in Eagland astonished him so much os 
the Archiepiscopal library." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., 
chap, xxiii. 

arch-i-e-pis -cop-ate, s. [In Fr. arefti- 
episcojxit ; Port, arch iepiscopado. ] The office, 
dignity, or jnrisdictiou of an archbishop ; an 
arch bishopric. (Ch. Obs.) ( Worcester's Diet.) 

arch-1-e-pis-co-paT-i-ty, 5. [As if from a 

Low Lat. archiepiscopalitas.] The dignity of 
an archbishop. (Fuller: Ch. Hist., II. iii. 
39.) 

ar£h-i -€r-ey, ar^h-hi er-ey, 3. [Lat. 

archiereus ; Gr. apxtepev? ( archiereus ) = a chief 
priest : opxt (archi) = a chief, and iepevv 
{ftiereus) = priest, a sacrificer.] A name given 
in Russia to the higher ecclesiastical dignities 
of the Greek Church, the metropolitans, the 
archbishops, and the bishops. (R. Pinkerton.) 

ar-chig'-ra-pher, «. [Gr. dpxi (archi) = 
chief, and ypa$u> ( grapho ) = to write. ] A chief 
secretary. (Dr. Black.) (Worcester’s Diet.) 

ar -9111-lach, s. [Archtlowe.] (Scotch.) 

ar'-chill, ar'gol, or chil, or'-chill, or - 
chal, s. [In Fr. archil , archilla, and orchilla, 
also Orseille des Canaries.] Two species of 
lichen, the Roccella tinctoria and .R. fusi- 
formis, which grow best in the Canary Islands, 
though they are found also in the south of 
Britain. They are found on rocks near the 
sea. They produce a fine but fugitive purple 
dye, and are largely employed for that purpose. 
Arriving in this country in its natural state, 
it is ground between stones so as to be com- 
pletely bruised, but not reduced to powder. 
Then it is moistened with a strong spirit of 
urine, or with urine itself mixed with quick- 
lime. In a few days it acquires a purplish- 
red, and finally a blue colour. In the former 
state it is called Archil, in the latter Lcwmus 
or Litmus. Cudbear is similarly made. Other 
lichens, such as the Variolaria orcina, the 
Lecanora tart area, &c., are sometimes used in 
place of the Roccella. 

Ar-clii lo'“CliI an, a. & s. [In Ger. Archi- 
lochisch; Lat. Archilochius. See the def.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to the Greek 
satiric poet Archilochus, who flourished about 
700 B.C., or to the verse which he introduced. 

B. As substantive : A kind of verse sup- 
posed to have been invented by tbe Gre>ek 
poet Archilochus. The “Archilochius major” 
has seven feet, the first three dactyls or spon- 
dees, the fourth a dactyl, and the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh trochees, as— 

Nunc dileft | afit viri | di nltl | dum cA ptlt 
imp6 | dire j myr j to. 

(Horace, Cariu. I., iv. 9.) 
The Archilochiau minor has two dactyls and 
a caesura, as — 

Arhdri | busqu£ c:5 | maS. 

(Horace, Carm. IV., vii, 2.) 
Horace varies these two metres in four dif- 
ferent ways, called the first, second, third, and 
fourth Archilochiau metres. The first consists 
of a dactylic hexameter combined with an 
Archilochius minor ; tbe second of a dactylic 
hexameter with an iainbelegus ; the third of an 
iambic trimetei and an elegiambus ; and the 
fourth of an Archilochius major, with a cata- 
lectic iambic trimeter. 


ar'-$hI-lowe, ar'-ghi l&ch, s. [Etymology 
doubtfnl.] A peace-offering. (Scotch.) 

” Til pay for aaother, by way of a rchiloiee."— Scott : 
Bob Bay , ch. xxvlL 


Arch -1 -mage, Arch-i-ma’ -go, Ar- 

chim'-a-gus, s. [Gr. dp\i (archi) = chief, 
and Mayo^ ( Magos ) = a Magian, ... an en- 
chanter, a wizard.] 

1. The high priest of the Median or Persian 
Magi. The title was assumed by Darius 
Hystaspes. 

2. Any magician or wizard ; an enchanter. 

II The term perpetually figures in Spenser’s 

Faerie Queene. Some other writers have 
copied it from that work. 


I hat villain Archimage. 

Thomson : cattle of Indolence, ii. 30. 


arch-i-m&n'-drite, s. [In Russ, arkhuman- 
drum ; Ger. archimandrit ; Fr. archimandrite; 
Sp., Port., ItaL, & Lat. archimandrita ; Gr. 
apxiixavbpiryi (archimandrites) = ap\t (archi) 
= chief, pavbpa ( mandra ) = an enclosed apace, 
... a monastery.] An Eastern abbot or 
superior of a monastery, especially one of the 
first order. 

” His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or archiman- 
drite, or superior of three hundred monks. Qibbon . 
Decline and Fall, chap, xlvii., voL iv., p. 35?, 

Formerly it was used in a somewhat 
wider sense, being occasionally applied to 
archbishops. 


Arch-i-me-dean, Archi-mc-di-an., 

a. [Eng. Archimed(es) ; -ia?t.] Pertaining to 
Archimedes, a celebrated mathematician of 
Syracuse, who lived in the third century B.C. 

Archimedean principle, or Archimedean 
theorem ; Archimedes’s principle or theorem : It 
is that a body immersed in a liquid loses a 
part of its weight equal to the weight of the 
displaced liquid. It was by this law that ha 
discovered the amouut of alloy mixed in 
Hiero’s crown. (Ganot : Physics, transl. by 
Atkinson, 3rd ed., 18G8, § 104.) It holds good 
of gases as well as liquids properly so called. 
(Ibid., § 103.) 

Archimedean Screw, Archimedes’s Screw: A 
water-screw or “ 'cochlion ." Cochlion is from 

the Greek koxAiW ( kochlion ) = a small snail, 
the shell of which it resembles, though it 
must be confessed very remotely, in being ot 
a spiral form. It consisted of a spiral pipe or 



ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW. 


tube wound around a long cylinder. Tbe 
machine, which was originally designed for 
raising water from the Nile, was slanted so 
that one end of the spiral tube was beneath 
the water of the river, and the other rested on 
the bauk. The inside of the tube really con- 
sisted of an inclined plane, down which the 
water flowed, though to a superficial observer 
it seemed to flow up in contravention of the 
laws of gravity. It was, of course, unable te 
act if slanted to the water at too high an 
angle. It is now disused, one aerioua defect 
which It has being that it is apt to become 
clogged up with weeds, mud, stones, &c., 
which cannot easily he removed from a tube 
of spiral form. 

ar^h'-ing, pr. par. & o, [Arch, a.) 

As participial adjective : 

1. Having in it an artificial or a natural 
arch. 

” Now tlriv'n before him through the arching rtK'k, 

Game tumhling. heapaou heaps, th' unnumkr U fleck * 
Pope : Homrr't Odyttey, l>k. lx . 280-1. 

2. Curving like an arch. 

” Blue ribbons decked bis arching mane." 

Scott : ilarmion, 1. A. 

" The arching limes are tall and shady.” 

Penny ton : J largartt, $ 
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ftr-Chl-pe-l&gMc, «. [Eng. Archipelag(o) ; 
-ic.] Pertaining to an archipelago, and espe- 
cially to the most notable one— that between 
Greece and Asia Minor. (Ed. Rev.) (Worcester's 
Did.) 

Ar-chi-pel'-a-go, s. [In Dut. & Fr. Archi- 
pel ; Ger. Arckipel or Archipelogus ; Sp. and 
Port, arch ilago ; Ital. arcijielago ; Gr. ap\i 
(archi) = chief, and TreAavos (pelagos) = sea ; 
conntenancing the belief that the Greeks con- 
sidered the sea which washed their eastern 
shores, and was the chief sea to them, the chief 
sea also to others. ] 

1. The sea studded with islands which lies 
between Greece and Asia Minor. 

", . . the line (of Eubrean hills] Is further prolonged 
by a series of islands in the Archipelago, Andros, Tenos, 
Alycouos, and Naxos. '—Grote: Hitt. Greece, pt. iL, ch. i. 

2. Any sea agreeing with the former in con- 
taining maay islands. 

". . . hence, after long subsidence, this great reef 
■would not produce one great atoll 400 miles iu length, 
but a chain or archipelago of atolls, of very nearly 
the same dimensions with those in the Maldiva arcAi- 
pelago."— Dartcin ; Voyage round the World, ch. xx 

ar-Chip -pus, s. [Gr. ■ApxiTrTros ( Archippos ), 
a Greek proper name (Col. iv. 17 ; Philem. 2).] 
A fine butterfly, the Danaus archippus. It 
does not occur iu Britain. 

ar~chi-tcct, s. [In Dan, architect; Sw. arlci- 
tekt ; Ger. architckt ; Fr. orchitecte ; Sp .arqui- 
tecto ; Port, architecto; Ital. architetto ; Lat. 
architect us, architecton ; Gr. ap\iT(KTiov (archi- 
tekton) — chief artificer, (literally) chief car- 
penter : apxi (archi) — chief, and tcktuiv ( tek - 
ton) = a carpenter. The word carries us back 
to the period when edifices were constructed 
chiefly of wood. ] 

1. Lit. : One who draws the plans designed 
to show the builders the exact dimensions, 
form, and arrangements of an edifice which, 
under his superintendence, they are engaged 
to erect. Among great architects may be 
enumerated M. Vitruvius Pollio, who seems 
to have lived in the time of Augustus ; and in 
our own island, Inigo Jones, horn about 1572, 
died 1652; and the very celehrated Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who died, aged ninety-one, in 
1723. He drew out the plan for the restoration 
of St. Paul’s, and the rebuilding of many City 
churches destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666. 

2. Fig.: A contriver or designer of anything. 
Ustnl — 

(a) Spec. : Of man. 

** Chief architect and plotter of these wo« ; 

The villain Is alive m Titus' house.” 

Shakesp , ; Tit ttt Andronicus, v. 8. 

" A Frenchwoman Is a perfect architect In dress; she 
never, with Gothie Ignorance, mixes the orders . . ." — 
Goldsmith . The Bee, No. ii. 

(h) Of God, as the Designer of everythiog 
created. 

"This Inconvenience the Divine Architect of the body 
obviated.”— R ay : On the Creation. 

“ . . . as hy work 

Divine the sovereign Architect had framed.*’ 

Milton: P. L., bk. v 

(c) Of any animal constructing a habitation 
/or itself by instinct, but in a style suggesting 
the architecture of man. 

ar-chi tec'-tive, a. [Eng. architect; 

Used for building purposes ; suitable for 
building purposes. 

** How could the bodies of many of them, particularly 
the last-mentioned, be furnished with architecture 
materials 1*—Derham Phytico- Theology. 

ar-chitec-ton'-ic, * ar-cht-tecton - 
Ick, a. k s. [In Ger. architectonisch ; Fr. 
architedonique ; Port architectonico ; Ital. 
architettonico ; Lat. architectonicus ; Gr. ap- 
\iTtKToviKo<; (architektonikos), from apxirex- 
•acetn (orchitektoneo) = to be an architect, to 
construct, to contrive : apxi (archi) = chief, 
and rcKTau'ojLtai (tektainomai) = to make or 
frame, to devise; TeKTu>v(tckt6n)=a. carpenter.] 

A. As adject ire : Pertaiuing to architecture ; 
having a genius or an instinct for architec- 
ture ; skilled in architecture. 

“ How much w;U thisarvA/fecfonfc wisdom (if I may 
call it), excited In framing and regulating au innumer- 
able comi>auy of differing creatures, be recommended 1“ 
—Boyle: Work*, v„ pi 147. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The science of architecture. 

2. Fig. : The art or capacity of arranging 
knowledge methodically. 

ar-chi tec ton -ic al, a. &, s. [Eng. archi- 
tectonic ; -a!.] 


A. As adjective: The same as Architec- 
tonic, atlj. (q.v.). 

"... not ectypal, but archetypal, and architectontcal 
of alL”— Cudtcorth : Intell. Syst., p. 853. (Jiichnrdson ) 

B, As substantive: That which, in a loose 
sense, creates, frames, or originates anything. 

"Those iuferiour and ministerial arts, which are 
subjected unto others, as to their archil ectonicalt."— 
Fotherby : Atheomaatix, p. 166. 

ar-chi-tec-ton -ics, s. [In Ger. architek - 
tonik.) The science or art of architecture. 
(Ash.) 

t ar-chi-tec -tor, * ar-chi-tec’-tour, s. 

[Port. & Lat.] Au architect. 

"Having first, like a skilful architector, made the 
frame, he now raises and sets it up.” — Austin : Hoc c 
Homo, p. 65. 

". . . merchants, pilots, seamen, architectourt, 
masons, &c ."—Guyton : Motes on Don Quit., iv. 11. 

ar-chi -tec -tress, s. [Eng. architector; -ess.) 
A female architect. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" If Nature herself, the first architect rest, had (to use 
an expression of Vitruvius) windowed your breast."— 
Wot ton: Hemains, p. 139. 

ar-chi-tec -tur-al (tur = tyur), a. [Fr. 
arcAi’ferturaZ.] Pertaining to architecture. 
(Mason.) 

*' Plot's, though a neat engraving, and In the most 
finished manner of that excellent architectural sculp 
tor, Michael Burghers, is by no means a faithful aud 
exact representation " — Warton ; Hist, of Kiddington, 
p. 16. 


ar -chi tec-ture (ture = tyur), s. [In 

Ger. arckitektur ; Fr. architecture ; Sp. arqui- 
tectura ; Ital. architettura ; Port. & Lat. archi- 
tectunt, from Lat. architect us.) [Architect.) 


1. Properly, the art of building ; more speci- 
jically, the art of building human habitations, 
temples, or edifices of any kind, whether 
humble or splendid. The term is generally, 
however, limited to the art of erecting edifices 
which, besides answering their primary pur- 
pose of utility, are fitted by beauty, by sym- 
metry, aod in other ways, to please the eye 
and gratify the mind. About half a century 
ago it was common to limit the signification 
stili farther to buildings constructed after 
Greek or Roman models ; but this unduly 
narrow meaning is now abandoned. Architec- 
ture, like other arts, carries out the principles 
of science, and must rest upon them. So con- 
tinually, indeed, does it draw upon geometry, 
that it might almost itself be called a science. 
The architecture of a people is an index of their 
mental and moral qualities, and of the state of 
civilisation which they have reached. Fer- 
gusson considers it also more trustworthy 
than language in settling the question of race. 
The numerous styles of architecture, partly 
diverse, partly connected with eacli other, 
may be primarily divided into Ethnic and 
Christian. The following is a more minute 
classification In America two styles of archi- 
tecture worthy of notice exist — the Mexican 
and the Peruvian. The Chioese have one iu 
Eastern Asia. In India there are two totally 
distinct races — an Aryan one [Aryan], of 
which the Brahmans are the type, and a 
Turanian one, represented hy the Tamuls of 
the Coromandel coast and Ceylon. The latter 
were the great builders. Fergussou recognises 
in India a Booddhist, a Jaina, a Southern 
Hindoo, a Northern Hindoo, a Modern Hiudoo, 
and a Cashmerian style. In Western Asia 
there existed, at a more or less remote period, 
a Phoenician, a Jewish, an Assyrian, a Baby- 
lonian, a Persepolitan or Persian, and a Sas- 
sanian type of building ; whilst in Europe 
there were Pelasgian nr Cyclopean, Etruscan, 
and Druidical or Celtic types. A celebrated 
style commenced in Egjqit as the Egyptian 
style ; transferred to Greece, and modified 
there by Assyrian, it was called Grecian, and 
hecame’ a model for universal imitation. 
Adopted hy the Romans, it was called Roman. 
Passing from them, it gave rise in oue direc- 
tion to the Saracenic. Arabian or Moresque, 
and in another to tne Christian style, the 
latter with Romanesque, Gothic, and Byzan- 
tine sub-divisions. [Saracenic, Gothic, &c.] 

The following are the leading styles of 
English architecture, arranged in the chrono- 
logical order in which they flourished : — 

A.D. A.D. 

I. Norman From 1066 to 1154. 

II. Transition from this') 

to the next, i.e., from ,, 1154 to 1189. 

I. to III. ) 


III. Early English . . 

IV. Transition from III. 
to V. 


1189 to 1272. 
1272 to 1307. 


V. Decorated . . . .From 1307 to 1377. 

VI. Transition from V. 1 , 0 _ , 

to VII. j ». I 3 " to 1399. 

VII. Perpendicular . . „ 1399 to 1547. 

VIII. Tudor 1550 to 1600. 

IX. Jacobean 1603 to 1641. 

Probably the finest display of architecture 

ever made was that of the Columbian World’s 
Fair, at Chicago, iu 1893. 

H The subject uow treated generally, called 
simply Architecture, is sometimes more pre- 
cisely described as Civil Architecture, in which 
case there are at least two others, viz., Mili- 
tary Architedure, treating of the construction 
of fortifications, and Naval Architecture, the 
subject of winch is the construction not merely 
of ships, but of harbours, docks, or aught else 
requisite to promote maritime enterprise. In 
this division the term civil is used vaguely, 
so as to include Ecclesiastical Architecture, but 
more frequently the two are made distinct. 

2. The method of construction adopted in 
nature, which one inseusihly compares or con- 
trasts with the handiwork of man 

" The molecular attractions of the liberated carbon 

and hydrogen find expression in the architecture of 

grasses, plants, and trees.”— Tyndall : Pi ag. of Science. 

3rd ed.. fv. 87. 

IT Heaven’s architecture — the sky. 

“ Them and their cltty vtterly to quell 
With fire which from heaven's architecture fell." 

E. E. T. S.. vol. 46-48, Satira v., 1,667-8. 

ar-chi-tec ture (ture as tyur), v.t. To 
build. (Keats: Fingul's Cave.) 

ar’-chi-trave, s. [In Ger architrav, architrab ; 
Fr. k Ital. architrave; from Gr. dp\i (archi) 
— chief, and ItaL truie, from Lat. trabs = a 
beam ; Gr. (frapor), genit. TpaTnjKo? 

(trapekos) = a beam ; t peVto (trep*o) — to turn.] 
Architecture : 

1. The lowest portion of the entablature of 
a column, immediately restiug on the column 
itself. The architrave is immediately sur- 



mounted by the frieze, and it again by the 
cornice, which is the highest portion of the 
entablature. 

" Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set. and Dorie pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave." 

Milton : P. L., bk. i. 

2. The ornamental moulding surrounding 
the exterior portion of the curve belonging to 
an arch, or round doors, windows, &c. 

3. The mantelpiece in a chimney. 

* ar-chl-trp-cllll, s. [Gr. ap\i (archi) = chief ; 
Lat. triclinium.; Gr. TpiKAiVtoi' (triklinion) and 
toocAu'os (triklinos) = a couch running round 
three sides of a table for guests to recline on 
at a feast.) Master of a feast (John ii. 18). 

. . tho seide ure lord to tho serganz, Moveth to 
gidere and bereth to Architriclin, that vras se tbet 
ferst was i-serued.'* — Old Kentish Sermons (ed. Morris), 
p. 29. 

% Morris says that this word is frequently 
mistaken for a proper name in Early English 
books. 

* ar -chi-type, s. [Archetype.] 

ar-chi'-va, s. pi [Archives.) 

ar-chi’-val, a. [Lat. pL archi va; Eng. suffix 
-aV\ Pertaining to archives. (Teote.) 

ar'-chive (pi. ar -chive^, * ar-chi'-va), s. 

[In Sw. arkiv ; Dan. archivet ; Dut. archieven ; 
Ger. archiv ; Fr. archives (pi.); ItaL archivi 
(pi.), architho ; Lat. archiva, pi. of archii'um. 
There is also a Latin form archium; Gr. ap^dov 
(archeion) = the town-house, the official resi- 
dence of the first magistrate.] 

t 1. Plur. : The place in which important 
historical records are kept. 

"Though we think our words vanish with thehreath 
that utters them, yet they become records in God's 
court, and are laid up In his archires as witnesses 
either for or against us . "— Government of the Tongue 
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2. (a) PL: The records themselves. These 
generally consist of charters aud other docu- 
ments bearing on the rights, the history, &c., 
of a nation or of a smaller community or 
house. 

"The Christians were ahle to make pood what they 
asserted by appealing to those records kept in the 
Hold an archiva ."—U. More : On Oodlincss. b. 7, c. 12, § 2. 
{Trench.) 

"I shall now only look a little into the Mosaic 
areAit'M, to observe what they furnish ua with upou 
this subject,"— Wood ward. 

t (b) Sing . : One such record. 

"Vespasian, according to Suetonius, restored this 
national archive, byprocuringcopiesfromallquarters.'’ 
— Lewis r Early Rom. Hut., ch. v„ 5 9, 

ar'-chl-vist, s. [In Fr. archiviste ; Ital. 
archivista ; Lat. archeota . ] One who has 
charge of archives ; a keeper of records. 
(Rees : Cyclop .) 

ar'H?lu-vdlt f ar-9hl vol -tum, s. [Ft. 

archi volte ; ltal. archivolto ; properly, a con- 
traction for Ital. architrave voltato (lit.) = an 
architrave turned.) 

1. Used by medieval writers for a vault. 

2. Used by the writers of the Renaissance 
for the group of concentric mouldings and 
ornaments with which the face of a classical 
arch is decorated. 


ARCH1VOLT OF NOTRE DAME DU PORT, CLERMONT. 

3. By some modem authors it is applied to 
the mass of mouldings which usually occupy 
the faces and soffits of a mediaeval arch. 
(Gloss, of Arch.) 

ar' 9 li-lute, ar^h-I-Iute, s. [In Fr. archi - 
luth.) A long and large lute, with its bass 
atrings lengthened after the manner of the 
theorbo, and each row doubled, either with a 
little octave or a unison. It is used by the 
Italians for playing a thorough bass. 

archly, adv. [Eng. arch ; dy.) In an arch 
manner ; slyly, cunningly, waggishly. 

" This he archly supposes." — Thyer : .Votes to Butler's 
Remains. 

ar ^h ness, s. [Eng. arch; -ness.] Slyness, 
cunning, waggery. 

. . and such a dryness and archness ot humour, as 
cannot fail to excite laughter."— Or. IVarton.- Ess. on 
Pope, li. 68. 

ar'-chon, s. [In Ger. archont ; Fr. archonte ; 
Ital. arconte ; Lat. archon ; Gr. dp\uiv (archon) 
= a ruler, commander, from dp\ia ( archo ) — to 
begin ; ap*ij ( arche ) = a beginning.) 

1. Civil Hist . : Any one of the series of indi- 
viduals who, when the royal authority was 
abolished at Athens, succeeded to the highest 
place in the State. At first the archonship 
was ior life and even hereditary, but the per- 
aoo elected by the people might again be de- 
posed— “the right divine of kinga to govern 
wrong ” was not recognised. After a time the 
occupancy of the office was limited to ten 
years, and then to one year; while its duties 
were divided among ten persons ; the first 
called, by way of pre-eminence, the archon ; 
the second, the king ; the third, the polemarch, 
or leader in war ; and the other seven, thes- 
mothetes, or legislators. 

" Among these, the first In rank retained the dis- 
tinguishing title of the archon, and the year was 
marked by nls name "—Thirl wall : Hist. 0 recce, ch. xL 

H Lord Archon: A similar officer in an 
imaginary English government never realised. 

” All the detail, all the nomenclature, all the cere- 
monial of the imaginary government was fully set 
forth, Polemarchs and Phylarchs, Tribes ami Galaxies, 
the Lord Archon and the Lord Strategus."—.»/acaufao . 
Hist. Eng., ch. ILL 

2. Church Hist. The ’* Great Archon ” of the 
Gnostic Basilules: A created being who was 
supposed to rule the world. 

"There buret forth aud was begotten from the cos- 
mlca.1 seed and the conglomeration of all germs the 
great Archon and Head of the world."— Uippolytus : 
lief at of all Heresies, bk. vli., ch. xl. 

or chon ship, s, [Gr. dpvmg (archon) - 
archon, and Eng. sulf. -ship.] The office of an 
archon, or the time during which he held office. 


” Draco's archonship, in which his laws were enacted, 
is placed OL 39, B.C. 624."— 77>»rf wall : Hut. of Greece, 
ch. xi. 

ar-chon -tics, s. [In Ger. archontiken .] 

Church Hist. : A Gnostic sect, a branch of 
the Valentinians. They were of opinion that 
the world was brought into existence nut by 
God, but by inferior “ Archontes /’ beings them- 
selves created. [Archon (2).] 

* ar 9 h-wife, 5 . [Archewyves.] 

ar' 9 h-wise, adv. [Eng. arch; suffix -icise.] 

Shaped like an arch ; in the form of an arch. 

"The Court o I Arches, so called ab arcuata ecclesia, 
or from Bow Church, by reason of the steeple or clocbier 
thereof, raised at the top with stone pillars, in fashion 
of a bow bent archwise. * — A yliffe : Par ergon. 

ar'~9hy, a. [Eng. arch; - y .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Arched. 

’’Beneath the black and archy brows shined forth 
the bright lamps of her eyes. " — Part heneia Sacra 
(16331, Pref. 

2. Heraldry. [Arched.) 

ar’- 91 -form, u. [Lat arcus — a bow, and forma 
= form.) Shaped like a bow, curved. 

"... some arciform fibres which cross It at its 
lower part . . ."—Todd & Bowman: Physiol. Anat.. 
L 264. 

* ar’- 91 -ten-ent, a. [Lat. arcitenens , from 
areas = a bow, and tenens, pr. par. of teneo — 
to hold.) Bow-bearing. (Johnson.) 

ar'-co-graph, $. [Lat. areas — a bow, and 
Gr. ypd(f>io (grapho) = to grave, . . . to de- 
scribe.) An instrument for describing an arc 
without the use of a central point ; a cyclo- 
graph. (Hebert.) 

t arc - ta'- tion, s. [In Fr. arctation; Mod. 
Lat. arefafio; Lat. arefns, artus — pressed to- 
gether, close, narrow ; arcto = to narrow, to 
enclose.) 

t Med. : A narrowness or constriction of 
any passage in the body. (Used specially of 
constipation of the intestines produced by 
inflammation or by spasms. It is called also 
Arctitude.) 

" Arctation, Lat.: Streigtrtning or crouding."— 

Glossog. Nov. 

arc’-ti-a, s. [Apparently from Gr. ip* to? (arfc- 
tos) = a bear, referring to the woolly character 
of the caterpillar ; but Agassiz, in his Nomen- 
clator Zoologicus , derives it from dpKTtia (ark- 
teia)= consecration.) A genus of moths, the 
typical one of the family Arctiidae. A. caja 
is the well-known and beautiful Tiger-moth. 
Its caterpillar is the “ Woolly Bear.” 

arc-ti'-a-dae, s. pi. [Arctiidas.] 

arc -tic, * arc -tick, a. [In Fr. arctique ; 
Sp. & Port, arctico ; Ital artico; Lat. arc tic us; 
from arctos , Gr. op* to? (arktos), a bear, also 
the constellation Ursa Major. In Sauscrit 
riksha, from the root ark or ask = to be 
bright, is ( 1 ) an adjective = bright, and ( 2 ) a 
substantive = a bear, so called either from 
his bright eyes or from his brilliant tawny 
fur. Before the Aryans had finally separated, 
riksha = bright, applied to the plough-like 
constellation, had become obsolete, and the 
substantive bear remained, whence the con- 
stellation came to be called op*ro? (arktos) 
among the Greeks, Ursa among the Latins, 
and Bear among ourselves. (Max Muller : 
Science of Language , 6 th ed., vol. ii„ 1871, 
p. 393.).] 

1. Properly: Pertaining to the constellation 
called by the Greeks dp< to? (arktos) = bear, 
by the Romans Ursa , and by ourselves Ursa 
Major, the Great Bear, the Plough, Charles’ 
Wain, Ac. 

2. Pertaining to the North generally, or 
more specially to the region within the Arctic 
Circle. 

"Man haa become a denizen of every part of the 
globe, from the torrid to the arctic zones. "—Otcen 
Classif. of the Mammalia, p. 49. 

Arctic Circle: A small circle of the glohe, 
23° 28' distant from the North Pole, winch is 
its centre. It is opposed to the Antarctic 
Circle, which is at the same distance from the 
South Pole. (Glossog. Nov., £c.) 

Arctic Expedition : An expedition designed 
to explore the all but impenetrable regions 
surrounding the North Pole. The object with 
which these enterprises were commenced by 
the English was to obtain a passage by way 
of the Polar regions to India, Egypt being in 
Mohammedan hands, and fear, which now 


seems absolutely ludicrous, being felt that 
the Portuguese would successfully debar the 
English aeameo from using the route by the 
Cape of Good Hope. When the utter hope- 
lessness of finding either a north-western or a 
north-eastern passage to India though the 
Polar regions became apparent, it was felt 
that arctic expeditions might still profitably 
be sent out for purely scientific explora- 
tion, one main object now being to make as 
near an approach as possible to the pole. 
They have continued at intervals to our own 
times, chief among the most recent being those 
of Lieuteoant R. E. Peary, of the U. S. Navy, 
and of Dr. Nansen. Around the respective 
opinions of these two explorers public interest 
in this question is mainly centered at present. 
On returning from his first expedition in Sep- 
tember, 1892, Lieutenant Peary claimed to have 
found that at the 82nd parallel the Greenland 
coast turned South again, which, in his idea, 
forbade the possibility of a Polar current flow- 
ing down into the Greenland Sea. On the 
contrary, Pr. Naosen’s theory is that the curreat 
which flows through Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s 
Sound does make its way to the North Pole, 
and that if a ship were once bedded in the ice 
and allowed to drift, she would be ultimately 
carried to the pole by this current. Whether 
the results of his search since July, 1893, are 
to prove less disappointing than those of our 
fellow-citizen is not yet known at the present 
date (April, 1896). An attempt to reach the 
North Pole by balloon has been in course of 
preparation for some time, the start beiog 
announced by the authorities at Washington 
for the mouth of July, 1896. 

Arctic Fox (Vulpes lagopiis): A species of 
fox found in North America within the Arctic 
Circle. It is blackish-brown in summer, but 
in winter has a long, thick white fur, which 
renders it a beautiful animal. 

Arctic Pole : The North Pole as opposed to 
the Antarctic or Southern one. (Glossog. Nov.) 

Arctic Zone: The zone or belt of the earth 
between the North Pole and the Arctic Circle. 

arc'-ti- 9 ite, 5 . [In Ger. arcticit; from Gr. 
apuriKos (arktikos) = near the Bear, arctic, 
northern.) [Arctic.] A mineral, called also 
Wcrnerite and Scapolite (q.v.). 

arc-ti-I-dse, arc-ti a-dae, s. pi . [Arctia.] 
A family of moths, comprehending the Arctia 
caja, or Tiger-moth, the Phragmaiobia fuli- 
< 7 ino$a, and other beautiful species. 

arc-tls’-ca, $. pi. [Gr. ap*TOs ( arktos ) = a 
hear, and \tr«u (isko) — to make like.) Water- 
bears. [AnACHNIDA, BEAa-ANIMALCULES.) 

arc-ti-tiide, s. [In Fr. arctitude; from Lat 
arctus, artus = pressed together, narrow, j 
The same as Arctation (q.v.). 

arc'-ti-um, s. [Lat. arktion = a plant, the 
Verbascum ferrugxneum (?), or a Lappa ; Gr. 
apKnov (arktion), from ap*Tos (arfcios) = a 
bear ; in Celt, arth, after which the Arctium 
is called, on account of ita shaggy involucres.] 
Burdock. A geous of plants belonging to the 
order Asteraceae, or Composites. 

arc-to-gal'idee, s. [Gr. dipsos (arktos) — a 
bear, and yaAr} (pall) = a w easel.) A family of 
carnivorous Mammalia, containing the Skunka 
(Mephites) and some allied auimala. 

arc-to-mys, s. [Gr. ap*To? (arktos) = a bear, 
and Lat. mus = a mouse.) The Mammalian 
genus to wdiieh the Marmots belong. It ia 
placed under the Rodentia. They have 
pointed cheek - teeth. There are several 
species, the A. marmotta , or Marmot, resident 
in the mountains of Europe and Asia [Mar- 
mot], the A. bobac of Poland and Northern 
Russia, the M. citillus, the Zizel or Souslik, 
and several from America. 

arc-top'-8lS, s. [Gr. ap*™? (arktos) s= a bear, 
and oif/is (opsis) = aspect. ] A genus of deca- 
podoua Crustaceans of the family Maiad%. 
The A. tetraodon is the Four-horned Spider- 
crab of the British coasts. 

arc-ta-st&ph-y-los, s. [Gr. dptcros (arktos) 
= a bear, aud trratpv A»} ( staphule ) = a bunch of 
grapes. Hence arctostuphulos means bear- 
grape.] The Bear Berry. A genua of plants 
belonging to the order Ericaceae (Heath- 
worts). It has an ovate corolla, ten stamen^ 
and a fleshy, five-celled, five-seeded fruit. 
Two species occur in Britain, the A. alpina 
and the A. uva ursi . 
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arc-td'-tis, a [In Fr. arctotide ; Sp. & Port. 
arctotis; Ur. apuTos (arktos) = a bear.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Aste- 
racere or Composites. The species are found 
at the Cape of Good Hope, whence aome have 
been introduced into Britain. 


Arc-tii r-us, a. [In Ger. Arktur; Fr . Arcture, 
Arcturus; Port. Arcfuro; Ital. Arturo; Lat. 
Arcfurws; Gr. ’AmcToupos (A rktouros), from 
apicro? (arktos) = bear, nod -ovpo? (our os), a 
termination corresponding to ward in Eug- 
lisli, as Supwpd? ( thuroros ) — a door-ward, a 
doorkeeper. Hence Arcturus meana bear- 
keeper.] (Max Muller.) 

L Astronomy ; 

1. A fixed star of the first magnitude, called 
also a Bootis. It is one of the very brightest 
stars iu the Northern heavens. In March, 
16:15, Morin saw it in the west for more than 
half an hour after sunrise. To find it, draw 
a line through the tail of the Bear four times 
the length of the distance between the stars 
M tear and Beuetnaseh in the diagram below. 
The ancients considered it a red star. Piazzi 
could not find it had any parallax. Though 
nominally “ fixed," yet it has a proper angular 
motion of 2*250', equivalent to 53*32 miles in 
a second. In 752 years it altered its latitude 
5', and in twenty centuries, according to 
Humboldt, it has moved 2} times the diameter 
of the moon’s disc. In 1303, Herschel found 
its diameter, seen through a fog, of a 
second, from which he calculated its diameter 
to be not lesa than 8,000,000 leagues = 
24,000,000 miles. (Aragn, Herschel, Ac.) 

2. The Arcturus of Scripture. Heb. 'tiV 
(Ash), Job ix. 9 ; (Aisfc), xxxviii. 32. 
Sept. ’Ap*Tot)po? (A rktouros) ; Vulg. Arcturus. 
Not the star now called Arcturus, which stands 
in solitary grandeur in tha sky, unaccompanied 
by any of his “ sons," (bantha), mentioned 
in Job xxxviii. 32, but the Great Bear (Ursa 
Major), (IT?) Ash ia formed by apheeresia 
from (neash) = a bier or litter. In Arabic 
naasefc, cognate with the Ileb. M3?} (neash), is 
the name of the four stars (a, /S, y, and S) 
constituting the hinder portion of the Great 
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Bear ; whilst the three in the tail (t, tj) are 
called in Arabic Ba not naasch = daughters of 
the bier, meaning, the mourners following the 
bier. The last of these (ij) is still designated 
by its Arabic name Beuetnaseh (q.v.). 

*' Which maketh Arcturus . Orion, and Pleiades, and 
the chambers of the south ." — Job lx. 9. 

•'Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth iu his season? 
or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons?’' — Job 
xxxviii. 32 . 

II. Zool. : An isopod crustacean. Example, 
the A. Bafjihli , or Baffin’s Bay Arcturus. 

ar -cu-ate, a~ [In Sp. arqueado, arcuado ; 
Ital. arcuafo ; Lat. arcuariw, pa. par. of arcuo 
= to bend like a bow ; arcus — a bow.] 

Ordinary Language, Botany , &c. ; Curved 
like a bow, or like the arc of a circle. 

. . eounda, that move hi oblique njnd arcuate 
lines, . . ."—Bacon: Wat. Hist., Cent, iii., 5 224. 

* ar'-cu-a-tile, a. [Lat. arcuatilis = bow- 
ahaped, from arcuo — to bend in the form of 
a bow, to curve ; arcus = a bow. ] 

Nat. Science : Curved like a bow. 

ar-cu-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. arruatinn. From 
Lat. arcaafus = bent in the form of a bow ; 
arcuo = to bend like a bow ; arcus = a bow.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Tha act of bending any thing ; incurva- 
tion 

2. Tha atate of being bent. 

B. Technically: 

Gardening : The method of propagating 
certain trees by bending down to the ground 
the braoches which spring from the offsets 
or shoots after they have been planted. Ar- 
cuation ia adapted for tha elm, lime, alder, 
and the willows, which cannot easily be raiaed 
from seed. 


ar'-cu-a-tiire, *. [Lat. areuafus = bent like 
a bow.] The curvature of an arch. 

* ar”- cu - bal - ist, • ar - cu - bal - is* - ta, 

* ar-cu-hal-is'-ter, $. [Arbalest.] 

* ar'-cu-bus, s. [Arquebus.] 

ar'-cus, s. [Lat. = a bow.] 

arcus senilis. Literally, the senile arch ; 
the arch of old men or of old age ; an opacity 
around the margin of the cornea which con- 
stitutes one of the numerous marks of old age. 

-ard, -art, -heart, as terminations. [From 
Ger. hart = hard ; A.S. heard ; Icel. hard ; 
Gotb. hardits. In M. H. Ger. and in Dutch it 
in general has, as an appellative, a bad mean- 
ing ; but it is the reverse in O. H. Ger. proper 
names, as Berinhart, Bcrnhart — strong, like a 
bear ; in Fr. k Eng. Bernard. (Muhn.) Bain 
and others consider that it was introduced 
into the languages of France, Spain, and Italy 
by the Germanic invaders, who overthrew 
the Roman empire.] (a) One who does, or 
(6) one who is : as sluggard = one who is 
slothful like a slug ; braggart = one who 
brags. In the majority of casea ard and arf 
are used in a bad sense, as dullard, coward, 
laggard, braggart, but this is not the case 
with the form heart. 

ar-d«ts -sme^, s. [Ardasstncs, plur. of Fr. 
ardassine ; Sp. ardacina ; Arab. & Pers. ardan 
= a description of raw silk.] The finest kind 
of Persian silk used in the Freocli looms. 

ar'-de-a, s. [Lat. ardca ; Gr. epwfiio? (erddios) 
— a. heron.] The typical genus of the sub- 
family Ardein®, and. the family Ardeid®. 
Ardea cinerea is 
tha Gray Heron 
which is found in 
Britain. It is a 
tall bird, standing 
upwards of three 
feet high, with a 
long black crest on 
the back of its 
neck, the feathers 
of ita back dark iu 
colour, and those 
on its breast white. 

In summer it may 
be seen on the 
margin of lakes or 
rivers, and in win- 
ter on the sborea 
of the sea, waiting 
for its prey, which 
consists of small 
fish, Crustacea, &c. 

ar'-deb, s. [In Arab, iidab or wrdab.] A 
measure of grain containing almost eight 
bushels, used in the parta of Africa where the 
Arabs most abound. 

ar-de'-i-dse, s. pL [Ardea.] A family of 
gralLatorial or wading birds. They have large, 
long, and strong beaks and powerful wings, 
yet their flight is but slow. They are migra- 
tory, frequenting the margins of lakes, or of 
the ocean, of the several countries in which 
they sojourn. The family is divided into four 
sub-families— the Ardein®, or Hcrona proper ; 
the Ciconin®, or Storks ; tha Tantalin®, or 
Ibises ; and the Plataleio®, or Spoonbills. 

ar-de-i’-nse, s. pi. [Ardf.a.] The typical 
sub-family of the family Ardeid®. It con- 
tains the true Herons [Ardea], tha Bitterns, 
the Boaibills of South America, and their 
allies. 

ar-del'-i-o, a. [Iu Fr. drdelion ; Lat. arddio, 
from ardco = to burn.] A busy-body, a 
meddler. 

*• Striving to get that which we had butter he with- 
out, ardelios, busy bodies as we arc.*'— burton: Anat. 
Of Melancholy, pp. 12, 77. {Trench.) 

ar'-den-^y, s. [In sp. ardentia; Port, ar- 
dentia, ardencia; Ital ardenza ; from Lat. 
ardeus.] [Ardent.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Heat. 

“By how much heat any one recelvee from the ar- 
dency of the sun, his internal heat is proportionally 
abated ."— Sir T. Herbert: Travels, p. 27. 

2. Fig. : Warmth of affection or of passion ; 
ardour, vehemence of courage, zeal, &c. 

** The Ineffable happiness of our deter Redeemer must 
needs bring an increase to ours, commensurate to the 
ardency of our love for bim.*' — Boyle. 
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B. Technically: 

Naut. : The tendency of a veaael to gripe 
(Ogilvie.) 

ar -dent, * ar-daunt, a. [In Fr. ardent ; O. 
Fr. ardaunt ; Spl ardiente ; Port. & Ital. ar- 
dente; Lat. ardens, pr. par. of ardeo = to burn.] 

L Of material things: 

1. Burning, in a literal sense. 

"... more ardent than the blaze of fire." 

Cowper ; Homer's Iliad, b. avlii. 

2. Fiery to the taste. 

"... wine, tea, and ardent spirits . . Macaulay. 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

3. Shining, brilliant, reminding one of the 
reflection of fire. 

“ A knlffht of swarthy face. 

High on a cole-black steed pursued the chace ; 

With flashing flames Ilia ardent eyes were fill'd." 

Dryden : Theodore A Zfonorfa. 

II. Of emotions or conduct : 

1. Warm in affection, in passion, or desire. 

*' Ardent and intrepid on the field of battle, Mon’ 
mouth was everywhere elsa effeminate aod irresolute." 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Inspired by warm feeling, and therefore 
powerful as a flame in its effects ; warm or 
even more than warm. 

" Her manner was worm and even ardent."— De 
Quincey't Works (ed. 1863), vol. ii., p. 13L 

ar’-dent-ly, adv, [Eng. ardent; -ly,] loan 
ardent manner ; with warmth of desire or 
affection ; with warmth of emotion generally ; 
affectionately, passionately. 

" What ardently I wish'd, I long believed." 

Covrper: On Receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

ar'-dent-ness, s. [Eng ardent ; -n«s.] The 
quality of being ardent ; ardour. (Sherwood,) 

*ar' der, *ar'-dour, a. [Prob. from lcel 
ardhr = a plough.] 

1. Fallowing or ploughing of ground. 

2. The state of being fallow. 

3. Fallow land. 

ar-di^'-i-a, s. [Gr. opSis (ardis)= a point, in 
reference to the acute segments of the corolla.] 
The typical genus of tha Ardisiads (q.v.). 
About one hundred species are known. They 
are ornamental plants, having fine leaves, 
flowers, and berries. Several have been intro- 
duced iuto Great Britain from the East ami 
West Indies. The bark of A. colorata, called 
in Ceylon dan, ia used in that island in casea 
of fever and diarrhoea, besides being applied 
externally to ulcers. The red juice of the 
berries of A. solanacea becomes brown on 
paper, and retains ita colour permanently. 
The plant grows in some English gardens. 

ar-dis-i-a £e se (Jffod. Lat.), ar-dis K-dd^ 

(Eng*), s. pi. Ardisiace® ia the name given by 
Jussieu to ao order of Exogenous plants called 
by Lindley and others Myrsiuace® (q.v.). 
Type, Ardisia (q.v.). Ardisiads is Lindley a 
name for tbe Myrsiuace®. 

ar'-dor, *ar'dure, *. [In Fr. antrnr; 
Sp. k Port, ardor; ItaL ardvre, ard nr a ; from 
Lat. ardor — (1) a burning, fire, (2) brilliaucy, 
(3) fire of affection or passion.] 

L Lit. : Heat, as of the sun, a fire, &e. 

" Joy, like a ray of the san, reflects with s greatei 
ardour and quickness, when It rebound* upon a man 
from the hreaet of hie friend."— South. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Heat of the affections or of the passions, 
of courage, of zeal, &c. 

" The wicked ench&uflng or ordure of this »tn.”— ■ 
fhaucer : The Personet Tale. 

"Wounds, charms, and ardours were oo sooner read. 
But all the vision, vanished from thy head." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, i. 119, 120. 

" Unmov'd the mind of Ithacue remain’d, 

And the vain ardours of our love restrain'd 

Pope. 

" Neither his years nor bis profession had wholly 
extinguished his martial ardour."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., chap. v. 

(b) Poetically : A shining being. 

" Nor delay'd the winged saint, 

After his charge receiv d ■, but, from among 
Thousand celestial ardours, where he stood 
Veil'd with hia gorgeous wiap, up-spriugiog light. 
Flew thro' the midst of hear n." 

Milton : P. L., bk, v. 

ar-du -l-ty, s. [In Sp. arduidad ; Ital. 
ardwi/a, arduitade, arduitate ; Lat. arduitas 
= steepness ; from arduus.] [ Arduous. ] Ar- 
duousuesa. (Johnson.) 

ar'-du-oiis, [In Fr. ardu; Sp. , Port., & 
Ital. orduo ; Lat. ardutis = (l) steep, lofty, 
(2) difficult. Cognate with Gr. 6p0o$ (orthos) 
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= straight, or (applied to height) upright, 
iu Erse nrd ia a height, and in Sansc. tirdva 
means = raised up or lofty. ] 

1. Lit. : Steap and lofty ; high and pre- 
cipitous. 

" High oq Pamoseufl' top her eons ahe ahow’d. 

Aud po luted out those arduous paths they trod ” 
Pops. 

2. luvolving much labour, difficult. 

'* To point them to tho arduous paths of fame." 

Pope: Uomer's Odyttey, bk. xL. 302. 

“ He must havo been aware that such an enterprise 
would be in tho higheatdegree arduous and hazardous." 
—Macaulay : J/ist. Eng., chap. 1L 

ar' du-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. arduous; -ly.] 
With labour or toil ; laboriously, toilsomely. 
(IVefster.) 

ar' du-oiis-ness, s. [Eng. arduous; -?tess.] 
The quality of being bigh aud steep, and 
therefore difficult to climb ; or, in a more 
figurative way, presenting difficulty. ( John- 
son.) 

• ar -dure, s. [Aanon.] 

* are (id. ares), s. Tbe old way of spelling 
the letter R. 

*' 11] are* for ii] Rlchardes that heae of noble fames.” 
— Letters to saw Bngland (ed. Furnivoll), 21. 

are ( 1 ). The plural of the present tenae in the 
verb to be. It is used in all the three persons 
— we are, you are, they are. Obviously it 
came originally from another root than be. 

0. Northern Eng. aron. 

"We are all one man's eons ; we are true men, thy 
•ervant* are no spies. " — Qen. xlil. 11. 

*'Ye are spies ; to see tbe nakedness of the land ye 
are cums." — (Jen. xlil. 9. 

are (2), v.t. [Ear, v.] (Scotch.) 

are ( 1 ). 5. [Heir.] (Scofcfc.) 

are (2). s. [Fr. are, from Lat. area (q.v.).] 
In French superficial measure, a square of 
which the sides are ten nitres in length. 

"We prefer the form which we have employed 
because It Is etymologically correct. Mr. saaler 
eeems not to know that a hecatare is so called because 
It contains a hundred Macaulay : Sadlers 

Refutation Refuted. 


a‘-r6 (3), a-la-mi-re, s. [Italian.] The 
lowest nota but ona in Guido’s scale of music. 
[Ala-mi-re.] 

” Gamut, I am, tho gTonud of all accord, 

A re. to plead Hortensio’s passion ; 

B mi, Blanca take him for thy lord, 

C fa nt, that loves with all affection." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, 111. 1. 

* are, adv. [A.S, ar — before, early.] 

* 1. Before. (0. Erg.) 

" He herde a new tiding 
That he heard never are.” 

Sir Tristrem, 85. (S. in Boucher.) 

2. Early. (Scotch.) 

Art 7«orrmy: Early in the morning. (Scofc/i.) 


ar-e-a (pL ar-e-as or ar'-e-so), s. [In Ger. 
arm?; Fr. aire ; ltal., Sp., Port., & Lat. area 
= (l)an open space, (2) Med. (see B., 4).] 

A. Ordinary Language • 

L Generally : 

]. Any open space, as the floor of a building, 
the part of a church not occupied by pews or 
other fixtures, the arena iu an amphitheatre, 
the stage in a theatre ; or, outside buildings, 
the open space within any enclosure. 

"Let u« conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with tho breadth somewhat more than half the longi- 
tude.’ — H’offon. 


"The Alban lake is of an oval figure ; and, by reason 
of the high inountaios that encompass it, looks like 
tbe area of some vast amphitheatre. —Addison. 


” In areas vary'd with Moaalck art, 

Some whirl the disk, and some the Jav"Un dart." 

Pope. 

2. The space enclosed within defined limits, 
however large or however sinalL 


“ Extensive os waa the area which ho governed, he 
ha/I not a frigate oq the water.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Rng., chap, xxiil. 


"... therefore nearly 167.000 square miles Is the 
least space which can be distinctly discerned on the 
*uu as a visible area, Her tchcl : Astronomy, 6th ed 
(1659), $ 186. 


II. Specially : 

1. The enclosed space or site on which a 
ouildiug stands. 


2. The sunken sjiace, generally enclosed by 
railings, which nxists in most of the larger 
town houses, to afford light and ingress to the 
servants In the floor of tha house built below 
the level of the street. 


B. Technically : 

1. Geom.,Nat. Phil, A stron., etc.: The space 
enclosed by the lines which bound any figure. 
Thus the area of a circle ia tha space enclosed 
by its circumference, the area of a triangle the 
space within its tbrea sides, &c. 

Measures of area are the same as square 
measure, such as a square inch, a square foot, 
a square yard, a square mile, &c. 

The unit of area : The area of the square 
described upou the unit of length. (Everett.) 

“ If In this case L stands for length, their area is — 
L 2 .*' — Everett : The C. 0. S. System of Units, chap, i., 
pp. 1, 5. 

2. Geol. : Almost in the same sensa as A., I. 
2 (q.v.)/ 

. . led me to conclude that the great oceans are 
still mainly ureas of subsidence, the CTeat archipela- 
goes still areas of oscillations of level, and the conti- 
nents areas of elevation ." — Darwin Origin of Species, 
chap. lx. 

3. Mining : A compass of ore allotted to 
diggers. (Coxe.) 

4. Med. : Baldness, or a bald apot upon the 
bead produced by alopecy ; also alopecy itself. 

5. Anal : Any space in the embryo or mora 
developed physical structure. (Sea also the 
compounds which follow.) 

area germinitiva. 

Anat. : Tbe space in an egg iu process of 
being hatched in which the first traces of tha 
embryo appear. It is markad by an opaque 
roundish spot upon the germinal membrane. 
(Todd £ Bowman: Physiol. Anat., vol. iL, p. 
576.) 

area pelluclda. 

Anal: A clear space which appeara in tbe 
centra of the germ of an egg when the latter 
is exposed for a few hours to hatching heat. 
It ultimately increases to about a lino in 
diameter. (76 id . , p. 582.) 

area vasculosa. 

Anat . : An area surrounding the A. pellucida 
in an egg in which the process of incubation 
bas commenced. (Ibid., p. 583.) 

area vitellina. 

Anat. : An area surrounding the A. vasculosa 
in an egg in which the process of incubation 
has commenced. (Ibid., p. 583.) 

ta-read, ta-recd, ta-rede (pa. par. 
a-red, a-redd), v.t, [A.S. arccdan — 
(1) to read ; (2) to tell, to speak ; (3) to con- 
jecture, to prophesy, find out ; (4) to elect ; 
(5) take counsel ; (6) to care for ; (7) to pursue ; 
(8) to effect.] 

* 1. To read. 

* 2. To tell, to say, to declare, to describe, 
to inform, to teach, to interpret, to explain. 
[Rede.] 

" To whom she thus : ’ What ueed me. Sir, to tell 
That which your selfe have earst ared an right?’" 
Spenser. F. Q.. VI. fv. 28. 

3. To advise, to counsel, to warn, to order. 

At those prowd worda that other knight hegouue 
To wex exceeding wroth, and him aredd 
To tunie hia steede about, or sure he should bo 
dedd." Spenser: F. Q.. III. viii. 17. 

" But mark what I arted thee now : Avaunt; 

Fly thither whence thou fledd’st.’ 

MiUtm: P. L., hk. Iv. 

* 4. To guess, to conjecture. 

" Of which no man couth areden 
The noiubre . 

A/iitiiirufer, 5,116. (flouefcer.) 

* ft. To detect as an impostor or an impo- 
aition. 

" 80 hard this Idole waa to bo ared, 

That Florfinell her selfe In all men# vew 
She seem’d to paaae : bo forged th ings do fairest 
ahew.” Spenser : F. Q., IV. v. 15. 

* 6. To chooae, to elect, to appoint, to 
ordain. 

” Whose nraisea having slept in alienee long. 

Me, all too mesne, the sacred Muse areedt 
To blazon broade emongst her learned throng.” 
Spenser: F. Q , 1. 1. 1. 

“ And time and place convenient to arced 
In which they two the combat might d.irraine.’ 
Ibid., V. xii. 9. 

^ A read, though generally called obsolete, 
is atill used, though rarely, in poetry. 

” Imagined hi Its little schemes of thought ; 

Or e er In new Utopia* were ared, 

To teach man what ho might be, or he ought." 

Bgron: Ch. Bar., ii. 36. 

* a-read -i-ness, s. [Readiness.] 

”... and therefore wo put in armdiness onr army." 
— English Manifesto, A.D. 1M3, quoted in Froude's 
Hitt. Eng. 

ar'-e-ee. The plural of Area (q.v.). 


ar'-e-al, a. [Lat. arealis = pertaining to a 
threshing-floor; from area.] Pertaining or 
relating to an area. 

* a-re are. [Arrear.] 


ar-e'-ea, s. [In Ger. arek (palme); Fr. arec; 



Port, areca. Said to be tbe Malabar or Ma- 
layalam name Latinised.] A genus of planta 
belonging to tha order Palmacwe, or Palms. 
It is the type of the section Arecinse. Among 
the more nota- 
ble species are 
(1) the A. cate- 
chu, or Betel- 
nut Palm, a 
very graceful 
and handsome 
tree cultivated 
iu the hotter 
parts of Asia. 

It furnishes 
the Indian soo- 
paree or betel. 

Tbe betel-nut 
is remarkable 
for its narcotic 
or intoxicating 
power ; there 
ia sometimes 
prepared from ARECA PALM ANl) NUT ’ 
it a spurious 

catechu. [Catechu.] (2) The A. oleracea, or 
Cabbage-palm, a very tall species growing in 
tbe West Indies. [Cabbage.] 


* a-re 9 ’he (1), v.t [A.S. areccan = to explain ; 
pret. ureaht.) 

1. To explain. 

" Crist and Selnt Stevoue, 

Quoth Horn, arcche thy ewevcaa," 

K. Bom, i. 668. ( Boucher.) 

2. To utter. 

" Uneth ha rnyght areche 
O word for pure luiguyshe." 

CAawccr • Bist. of Beryn, 1. 2,999. 

*a-r© 9 'he (2) (pa. par. a-rau'ght), v.t. 
[A.S. areccan, pret. areahte, arehte = to reach 
out, to extend, to lay hold of.] 

1. To reach. 

" Al that hy« ax areche myght.” 

Richard, 7.039. ( Boucher.) 

2. To attain. 

"... the tongue inyghte not areche to speke." 
Treviso Bartholomew dePropr. Rerum, blc tL 

3. To strike. 

“Hercule* araught one of them named Gryneua 
hytween the eyen. — Jason, MS., L 6. (Boucher.) 


ar-e-^i'-nso, s. pi. [Areca.] A section cr 
family of palms, distinguished by having either 
no spathe or one or more complete ones. Tho 
ovary is three-celled, and tbe berry one-seeded. 
Type, Areca (q.v.) 

t a-red', t a-red'd, pa, par. [Are ad.] 

* a-red'de, * ar rude, tU. [A.S. areddan 
=. to free.] To free. 

"... arud ub of tho feondos rak&” 

Legend of St. Catherine ; MSS. (Boucher.) 

"That the lauedi sane areddef 

Bute A S ightingale (1557). (Boucher.) 

a-re’de, v.t, [Aread.] 

* a-reed, s. [A.S. arced — counsel, welfare, 
safety.] 

1. Advice. 

2. A discourse. 

a-re'ek, adv. [Eng. a; reek.] In a reeking 

* state. [Reek.] 

" A messenger comes all areefc 
Mordanto at Madrid to seek." Swift. 

t ar'-e-fac-tien, s. [Fr. arefaclion, from Lat, 
arefacio = to make dry ; areo = to be dry, and 
facia — to make.] 

1. The act of making dry. 

2. The state of becoming dry. 

" For nil putrefaction, If It dissolve not in arefac- 
tion, will in the end issue Into plants or living crea- 
ture* bred of putrefaction."— Bacon - Bat. Bist., 
Cent. vil.. $ 294. 

t ar -e-fy, v.t. [Lat. arefacio = to make dry.] 
To make dry. 

"Heat drleth bodies that do easily expire ... so 
doth time or age arefy as if in tho same hodlea," — 
‘—Bacon : Bat. Bist.. $ 21M. 

*a-rehte, $. [A.S. yrgtho = (1) sluggish- 

ness, (2) fear; earh, earg = timid, cowardly.] 
Fear. (Ilule £ Nightingale, i. 1,794.) [Ajuju.] 


boil, b<Sy ; pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9M11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; fdn, 09; expect, 3Cenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-<rian t -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion - zhun. -tious, -sious. -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c.=b9l, d$L 
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a-re ik, ax-re Ik, v.t. [A.S areccan = to 
get, to attain, to reach, to take.] To reach, 
to extend. 

•• Aud hedis sern&nd to the heuin arreik." 

Doug. : Verg. , 91. 19. 


* a-re ir, adv. [Fr. aimer c — backward ; Lat. 
a retro.] Back. (ScofcA.) 

" Th.xirfolr we reid you rin ar«V 
In dreid ye be miscAryit." 

Ltndtay : S. P. R .. ll. 211. 


* a-re ise, v.t. [Raise.] Tn elevate, to raise. 
(Chaucer.) 

* a-re ist, * ar-re 1st, t».f. [Arrest, v ] 

(Scotch.) 

*ar em, s. [Arm.] 

* ar’-en, 4 ame. Plur. of present tense of 
verb to be. [Are.] 

are-na, v. joined with adv. [Eng. are, and 
Scotch mc = no.] Are not. (Scofc/i.) 

"... and in this present daye, when things o' that 
auld-warld sort arena keepit in mind around winter 
firesides as they used to be . . — Scott; Antiquary. 

ch. xxiv. 

a-re na, $. [In Fr. arhie; Sp., Port., Ital., 
& Lat. arena = dry earth, sand ; areo = to ha 
dry.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. .* The floor of an amphitheatre, so 
called from being strewed with sand, one main 
object of which was to absorb the blood of 
the gladiatora “ butchered to make a Roman 
holiday." 

" My voice srunda much — and fall the stars* faint 
rays 

On the arena void . . — Byron • Ch. Bar., iv. H2. 

2. Fig. : A field of contest, whatever its 
nature, as a battlefield, the position of a plain- 
tiff or defendant in a law court, or of a con- 
troversalist in a periodical. 

•* But dragg'd again upon the arena, stood 
A leader not unequal to the feud." 

Byron : Lara, il. 9. 

B. Technically: 

L Architecture : 

1. In the same sense as A. 1. 

2. The amphitheatre itself. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

3. The body of a church or temple. (Ibid.) 

II. Med. : “ Sand ” or “ gravel " in the kid- 
neys. 

Sx-e-na'-^e o, tn compos. Having sand in 
combination with some other mineral sub- 
stance, as A renaceo-gypseous = composed of 
sand or something sandy, and gypsum. 


&r-e-na/-£e-ous, a. [In Fr. artnact ; Lat. 
arennccas.] Sandy, having more or less of 
sand in its composition, or partaking of the 
qualities of sand ; in the form of sand. 

Geol. : Arenaceous or siliceous rocks are thoae 
which consist very largely of sand. This sand 
may be loose, though it is generally cemented 
by siliceous, calcareous, ferruginous, or argil- 
laceous matter into a more or lass compact 
sandstone. ( Lyell : Elan, of Geol.) 

fix-e-na r-l-a, s. [In Sp., Port., & ItaL ctre- 
narirt ; from Lat. arenarius = pertaining to 
sand ; arena — sand.] 

1. Botany: Sandwort. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Caryophyllacese, or 
Cloveworts, and the sub-order Alainese. There 
are about nine British species— four belong- 
ing to the sub-genus Alsine, and four to 
Euarcnaria. Many of the species are Alpine ; 
but the A. rernn, or Vernal, the A. sespyllo- 
folia , or Thyme-leaved, the A. trinervis , or 
Three-nerved Sandwort, with other species, 
are found upon the plain. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Scolopacidse (Snipes), 
containing the Redshank, now called Tetanus 
calidris. 

Sx-e-na r-l-OUS, Q. [Lat. arenarius.] Sandy. 

f ar-e-na'-tion, s. [Fr. arenation ; Lat. 
arenatio — the laying of fine mortar on a wall.] 

Old Med. : A sand bath in which the patient 
■Its with his feet upon hot sand, or has it 
sprinkled over him. (Glossog. Nov.) 

a-ren-dal-ite, s. [Tn Ger. arendalit, named 
from Arendal in Norway, near which it is 
found.] A mineral, a sub- variety of ordinary 
Epidote. It mostly occurs in dark-green 
crystals. 


ar-en-da -tor, s. [Low Lat. arendator, a r- 
rendator, from arendo, arrendo — to pay rent •, 
arenda = rent : ad — to, and renda = rent. 
(Rent.) In Russ, a rend is = lease, farm, rent, 
and in Spanish arrendar is = to let out to 
rent. ] 

In Livonia and other provinces of Russia : 
One who farms the rents or revenues. One 
who contracts with the Crown for the rents of 
the farms. 

Crown-arendator : One who rents an estate 
belonging to the Crown. (Tooke : Russia , ii. 
2SS.) 

a'-reng, $. [Native Malay name.] 

1. A palm-tree, formerly called Areng sac - 
charifera, but now more generally denominated 
Saguenis saccharifer. It belongs to the section 
Cocoinre. It grows wild in the islands of 
Southern Asia, and is cultivated in India. It 
furnishes sago and wine, whilst its fibres are 
manufactured into ropes. 

2. An old genus of palms, now altered into 
Saguerus. [See 1.] 

* a reng e, adv. [AnEXKE.] 

ar-e-nic'-ol-a, s. [Lat. arena = sand, and 
cole — to inhabit.] A genus of Annelida, the 
typical one of the family Arenicolidie. A. 
piscatorum, the Lumbricus marimts of Belon 
and Linnaeus, is a worm which buries itself 
in the ground one and a-half or two feet in 
depth, betraying its lurking-place, however, by 
leaving on the surface little cordons of sand, 
closing the entrance to its hole. It has a 
large, eyeless head, small feet at its anterior 
part, and fine branchiae (gills) on its middle 
segments. It is about eight inches long. 
Fishermen call it the Lobworm, and dig it up 
for bait. 

Sx-e-nic-ol -l-dee, s. pi. [Arentcola.] A 
family of Annelids, arranged under the order 
Errantia. [Ahenicola] 

f ar-e-m-lit'-ic, a. [Lat. arena = aand ; 
Or. Ai'0os (lithos) — stone.] Pertaining to 
sandstone. (Kirwan.) 

a-renke, a-renge, adv. [O. Eng. a; renke 
= rank.] In a row ; in a series. 

" And ladde him and his moneke* 

In to a well lair halle. 

And sette him adoun arenke. 

And wosche here fet alle." 

MS. Bari., 2,277, f. Ub. (Boucher.) 

ar-e-ni>se, a. [Sp., Port., and Ital. arenoso; 
Lat. aranosus.] Full of aand ; aandy. (John- 
son.) 

* a- rent , s. [Contraction for Eug. annual 
rent (?).] Aunual rent. (Scotch.) 

"... the moneyis. or arent, or lyfrent . . — Actt, 

Chat. I. 

Sx-e'-nn-lous, a. [Lat. arenula = fine sand ; 
diminutive of arena = sand.] Full of fine 
sand ; composed of fine-grained sand ; gritty. 
(Glossog. Nov.) 

ar-e-o-la (Lat.), ar -e-ole (Eng.), $. [In 
Fr. ariole ; Sp. & Port, areola; from Lat. 
areoto = (l) a small open place, (2) a small 
garden-bed ; dimin. of area.} [Area.] 

Physical Science : Any small area ; any 
minute surface. Specially — 

L A na tomy A Medici ne : 

1. A dark-coloured circle surrounding the 
- nipple. (Barclay, Ac.) 

2. A similar one surrounding the pock in 
vaccination. 

3. The interstices in areolar tissue. 

"... as ossification advances between the rows, 
these cups are of course converted into closed areolce 
of bone. — Todd & Bowman: Physiol. A not., vol. L, 
p. 116. 

IL Enlom. (PL, Areolee) : The small areas, 
spaces, or interstices into w’hich the wings of 
insects are divided by the n ervures. They 
are important for classification. 

IIL Bot. : The little spaces or areas on the 
surface of any portion of a plant. Thus if, as 
is often the case, the surface of a crustaceous 
lichen is cracked in every direction, then the 
spaces between the cracks are the areolce. 
(Loudon: Cycl. of Plants, Glossary.) 

ar-e-6-lar, a. [Eng. areol(e); -ar.] Pertain- 
ing to an areola, 

"... the cutis or areolar framework of the skin." — 
Todd A Bowman Physiol. A not., vol. ii.. p. 407. 


areolar tissue. 

1. Anat. : A tissue widely diffused through 
the body, and composed of white and yellow 
fibres, the former imparting to it strength, 
and the latter elasticity. The two kinds of 
fibres interlace with each other again and 
again in the most complex manner. The in- 
terstices left between them are of very unequal 
size, and should not be called, as for a long 
time they were, cells. Areolar tissue protects 
from injury’ the parts of the body in which it 
occurs, and when placed in the interstices of 
other tissues it keeps the latter from moving 
as freely as otherwise they would. The cutis 
t'era, or tme skin, is composed of it, and it 
abounds in the exterior parts of the museiea 
and in the interstices between their fibres, 
beneath the skin, on the surface of the 
pharynx, and the oesophagus. (Todd A Bow- 
man: Physiol. Anat.) 

" This adipose tissue is generally found associated 
with the areolar or connective tissue." — Beale: Bio- 
platm ( 1872 ), § 182 . 

2. Bot. : A term occasionally applied to 
cellular tissue. 

ar e o-late, a. [Mod. Lat. areolatus; from 
area.] 

Phys. Science: Divided into a number of 
irregular squares or angular spaces. 

Spec. Bot. : Pertaining to such markings 
as are left on the receptacles of certain com- 
posite plants when the seeds have fallen off, 
or to similar areolations. [Areola.] (Lindley.) 

Entom. : Pertaining to the small spaces into 
which the membranous wings of insects are 
divided by the nervures which traverse them. 

ar- e-6-la -tion, s. [From Eng. areolate.) 
Any small irregular square, angular space, 
mesh, or cell in a tissue or other substance. 

ar -e-ole, s. [Areola] 

ar-e-om'-e~ter, s. [In Ger. areometer; Fr. 
oreometre; Port, areometro ; from Gr. apaios 
(araios) = (1) thin, (2) porous, and per pov 
(metron) = a measure. ) An instrument de- 
signed to measure the specific gravity of 
liquids. The simpler areome- 
ters measure only the relative 
weights of liquids. They con- 
sist of a tube of glass, termi- 
nated in a ball at its lower part, 
and divided into equal portions 
through its whole length. An- 
other ball filled with mercury is 
soldered below' to keep it verti- 
cal. The depth to which it ainka 
in various liquids is in the in- 
verse ratio of their relative 
specific gravities. In Fahren- — 

heit’s areometer there is an ad- 
ju 9 tment by weighta, so that the areometer. 
volume of the part immersed is 
constant, and thus the absolute specific gravity 
of the liquid tested is ascertained, that of 
water being previously fixed. ( Glossog . Nov., 
Ac.) 

ar-e-d-naet -ri-cal, a. [In Ger. areometrisch ; 
Fr. areemetrique.] * [Areometer.] Pertaining 
to the areometer. Measured by means of the 
areometer. (Webster.) 

ar e-om -ct ry, s. [In Ger. areometrie; Fr. 
ariometrie.] The act or process of measuring 
tha specific gravity of liquids. (ITe&sfer.) 

t Ar-e-op -a-gist, s. [Eng. Areopag(us); 
-ist.] The same as Areopagite (q.v.)L ( Pen. 
Mag.) (Worcester.) 

Ar e op'-a gite, s. [Fr. ; Sp., 

Port. .Ital. , A Lat. Areopagita ; Gr. 'ApeioiroyiTi^ 
ptreiopapites).] A member of tha Areopagus 

"... Dionysius the Areopagite, . . Actt xvtL 34. 

Ar e-op a-git-ic, a. [In Ital Areopagitico ; 
Gr. ’ApeioTrayiriKo? (Are iopag i t i Arcs). ] Pertain- 
ing to the Areopagus. (Knowles A Worcester.) 

Ar e op a git ics, Ar-e-op-a-git -i-ca, 

s [From Areopagitic (q.v.).] A work by 
Milton, which he describes as a” speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed printing." It has 
been characterised by Prescott as perhaps the 
most splendid argument the world had then 
witnessed on behalf of intellectual liberty. 
The name is taken either from the Areopagus 
as the great fount of justice, or possibly from 
the Areojiagitica of laoerates. 
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•'The truth ia that the Juet Vindication consists 
chiefly of garhled extracts from the ArvopagUica of 
MiJtou."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., chap. xix. 

Ar-e-dp -a-gus, s. (Ger. Areopag ; Fr. Arto* 
page; Sp., Port., &ItaL Areopago ; Lat. Areo- 
pagus; Gr. ’Apetoirayo? {A reiopagos), a hill 
sacred to Ares (Mars), on the west aide of the 
Acropolis at Athens ; *Apeio? ( Areios ), adj. = 
pertaining to Ares or Mars ; from v ApTj? (Ares) 
= Mars, and jrayo? ( pagos ) = a peak, a rocky hill. ] 
1, Spec*: The highest court at Athens, so 
called from the fact that its place of meeting 
was upon the hill of Ares (Mars’ Hill). It was 
of great antiquity, and was said to have taken 
its name from the legend of Ares having been 
tried there by Poseidon for the murder of his 
son, Ilalirrhotins. The judges belonging to 



TI1E AREOPAGUS. 


it sat in the open air. They consisted of all 
who had filled the archonship without having 
been expelled from it for misconduct. The 
cases which came before the court were 
specially those which might result in the 
infliction of capital punishment. Wheu Paul 
pleaded the cause of Christianity before the 
Court of Areopagus he addressed the most 
august assembly which Athens could boast. 
(Acts xvii, 19, 2*2.) 

2. Gen. : A conference or congress consist- 
ing of ambassadors or other dignified per- 
sonages representing the several European 
powers. 

"We shall know how to prove to Europe by the 
attitude we now observe that Roumauia deserved 
better i>f the European Areopaqui.’'— Timet, July 18, 
187 3 ; Speech of Prince Charles of Roumania. 

ar'-e- o-style, s. [Ar.aostyle. ] 
ar-e-o sys -tyle, s. [Ar.eosystyle.] 

t ar-eo-tec-ton ics, * ar-e-6-tec ton 
icks, s. [In Fr. areotectonique ; Gr. 'Apeio? 
(Areios) = devoted to Mars, martial, and tck- 
tovikos ( tektonikos ) = practised or skilled in 
building ; tocthh' ( tekton ) = a carpenter.] 
Fortijicat ion : That part of the science of 
fortification which teaches, or at any rate 
attempts to teach, how to encounter an enemy 
as advantageously as possible. ( Glossog . Nov', 
2nd ed.) 

* ar-e-o t'-ic, * ar-e ot'-ick, a. & s. [Gr. 
apatov (arams) = (1) thin, narrow, slight, 
(2) porona, spongy.] 

1, As adjective: Pertaining to an attennant; 
having the property of dissolving viscidities. 
[See the substantive.] 

2. As substantive : An attendant; a medicine 
designed to dissolve viscidities, to promote 
the removal of morbific matter by means of 
perspiration, and healthfully to attenuate the 
frame. 

&r'-er (pi. ar'-cr-is), s. [Apparently from 
Low hat. hcereditarius = an heir.] An heir. 
(Scotch.) ( Jamieson .) 

* a re re, v.t. A i. [A.S. arwran = to rear 
up; ara-rnes = a raising.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To raise. 

"... that he with his steueue the storueno 
nrenrede."— MS. Cott., Titus. I), xvlli., fo. 139. (X in 
Roucher ) 

2. To excite. 

" Crystendoin how they gonue arere." 

OctnoSan, 1. 21. (& in Boucher.) 

B. Intransitive : To rear, to stand on the 
hind-legs, as a horse. 


Ar'-es, s. [Gr. ’Apr)? (Ares).] The god of war 
in the Greek mytho- 
logy, son of Zeus and 
Hero, corresponding 
to Mars in that of 
the Romans. He was 
worshipped princi- 
pally in Thrace and 
Scythia. The people of 
Greece proper, though 
constantly engaged in 
war, seem to have paid 
but little attention to 
his worship. 

" The twdve great gods 
and goddesses of Olym- 
pus, — Zeus, Poseidftn, 

Apollo, A ret, Hephaestus, 

Henues, H£r?, Ath£n6, 

Artemis. Aphrodite, Hes- 
tia. DCmet£r. - ' — Grote: 

Hist, of Greece, pt. i., 
chap, t 

* a- re se, V. i. [A.S. anosaw = to fall down, to 
perish.] To totter. ( Sevyn Sages, i. 215.) 

* a re -son, * a re -soun, v.t. [Fr. arrai- 
soncr = to attempt to persuade by reasons; 

O. Fr. aresouer = to interrogate, to reason ; 
Low Lat. arrationare.] 

1. To reason with ; to attempt to persuade. 

"Ther foure at Rome was to areson the Pope.*— 
Chron., p. 314. 

2. To interrogate. ( Sir Tristrem, p. 34, st. 51.) 

3. To censure. 

4. To arraign. 

* a rest , * a-rest e, s. [Arrest.] 
*a-reste, * a-reest, * a-reest-yd, 

* re est-yd,«. [Restv.] Rancid or “ resty," 
as flesh. ( Prompt . Parr.) 

* a-re'ste-nesse, s. [O. Eng. arcste ; -nesse.] 
Rancidity. (Prompt. Parr.) 

*. a- rest -er, s. Old spelling of Arhester. 

* a-res'-tyn, v.t. Old spelling of Arrest. 

Sx-e-ta'-ics, s. [Aretology.] 

&-re te, s. [Fr., from Lat. arista = an ear of 
corn ; cf. acer and Qro.] (See extract.) 

"I have heard an arfre described as an infinitely 
narrow ridge of rock with an everlasting vertical pre- 
cipice on one side, and one longer and steeper on the 
other.''— Rev. J. F. Hardy, In Peaks, Passes, & Glaciers 
(I 860 ), p. 210. 

Ar-e-thu'-sa, s. [Lat. Arethusa ; Gr. ‘Ape- 
Oovtra. (Arcthousa). 

1. Class. Myth. : One of Diana's nymphs, 
who was transformed into a fountain. 

2. Ancient Geog. : The name of several foun- 
tains, and notably one at Syracuse. 

3. Astron. : An asteroid, the ninety-fifth 
found. It was discovered by Luther on the 
23rd of November, 1867. 

4. Bot. : A genus of plaots belonging to the 
order Orchidavese, or Orchids. The only 
known species is A. bulbosa, found in North 
America. 

a-re'-ti-a, s. [From Benoit Aretio, a Swiss, 
Professor in the University of Berne. He 
died in 1574.] A genus of plants belongiog to 
the order Primulacere, or Primworts. The 
species, which are brought from Switzerland 
and the Pyrenees, are peculiarly suitable for 
rock- work. 

t ar-ct ol -o-gy, ar-e-ta ics, s. [Gr. (l) 
apery (arete) = manliness, virtue in the Roman 
sense, goodness, excellence; (2) Koyos (logos) = 

. . . discourse.] That part of Ethics which 
treats specially of virtue. 

* a- ret te, v.t. [Arret.] 

* a-rct-tyt, pa. par. [Arret.] 

a reu'» * areghwe (a-ru) (gh silent), s. 
[Argh.] Fear. 

" That he not areghwe hit ne forlete." 

Hide & Nyght ingale, 1,404. (A*, in Boucher.) 

* a-rew (rew = ru), v.t . [Rue, v.] To com- 
passionate. 

" Jhesu Crist arete hem sore. 

And seide he wolde racche hem thore.” 

A/S. Harl., 2,253, f. 56. {S. in Roucher.) 

a rew, a-rewe (rew = ru), odv. [Old 
Eng. a, and rew = row.] In a row. 

** Her hew 

VTm wan and lemie, that all her teeth fin'll) 

And all her bones might through her eheekes he red." 

Spenser . F. Q., V \il. 29. 


ar-fved'-son-ite, ar-fwed -son-ite, *. 

[In Ger. arfwedsonit; from Ar/wedson, the 
discoverer of lithia, and Eng. suff. -dte.) A 
mineral classed by Dana under his Amphi- 
bole group and sub-group of Bisilicates. Its 
crystals are probably monoelioic. Its hard- 
ness is 6 ; its sp. gr. 3*329 to 1589 ; the 
lustre vitreous ; the colour pure black in 
masses, deep green or brown in thin scales. 
Composition : silica, 46*57 to 51*22 ; alumina, 
2*00 to 3 41 ; protoxide of iron, 0 to 24*38 ; 
protoxide of maoganese, 0 62 to 7*46 ; mag- 
nesia, 0*42 to 5*88 ; lime, 1 56 to 5*91 ; soda, 
0 to 2*96 ; chlorine, 0*24 ; titanic acid, 2*02. 
It occnrs in Greenland, Norway, Ac. 

* ar’-gal, adv. [Corrupted from Lat. ergo =; 
therefore.] Therefore. 

•* . . . the gallows is built stronger than the church i 
argal, the gallows may do well to thee. 1 *— Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, v. L. 

ar'-gal, s. [Argol.] 

ar'-ga-la, s. [Hind.] 

Zool. : Ciconia argala, the adjutant (q.v.). 

ar-ga-ll, s. [The Mongolian name.] 

Zool. : A wild sheep, Ovis antmon, or 0. 
argali, perhaps the dishon of the Pentateuch, 
from the mouotaius aod steppes of Northern 
Asia. 

ar’-gand lamp. 5. [So called after Aim6 
Argand, a Geuevese, who inveuted it about 



the year 1782.] A lamp with the wick made 
hollow, so as to admit air to both surfaces of 
the flame with the effect of much increasing 
the light and heat. The same principle has 
also been adapted successfully to gas-burners. 

Ar'-ge-an, a. [Lat. Arg(o) ; Eng. suffix -tan. 
In Lat. argous, from Argo, Jason’s vessel (see 
Argo).] Pertaining to the old ship Argo, 
that in which Jason is represented as having 
sailed in quest of the goldeu fleece. 

ar'-gel, ar'-ghel, 5 . [Mod. Syriac.] A name 
given in Syria aod the Levant to tne Cynan- 
chum or Solcnostcmma 0 rgel, an asclepiada- 
ceous plant, the leaves of which are used in 
Egypt for adulterating senna. ( Lindlcy .) 

ar -ge-ma, s. [In Sp. A Lat. argema; Gr. 
apye/io? (argemos), apyepov (argemon), and ap- 
ytp.a (argema); from apyo? (argos) — shining, 
bright.] A small white speck or ulcer partly 
on the cornea, aod partly on the sclerotic coat 
of the eye. 

ar-gem -6-ne, s. [Fr. arghnone; Sp., Port., A 
Ital. argemone; Lat. orgemone ; Gr. apye^wrij 
argemone), either a kind of poppy or au adonis ; 
from Lat. argema — Gr. dp-yc^a (argmn) = a 
small ulcer in the eye, for which the argemone 
was believed to be a proper application.) 
[A no EM A.] 

* A. Ordinary Language: The wild tansy. 
(Minshcit.) 

B. Technically: 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
family Papaveraeeie, or Poppy- worts. It has 
three'sepals and six petals. The A. Mcxicana, 
believed, a3 its name imports, to have come 
from Mexico, is now common in India and 
other warm countries in the Old World as 
well as in the New. It has conspicuous yellow 
flowers. From having its calyx prickly, it is 
often called Mexican Thistle. The yellow 
juice, when reduced to consistence, resembles 
gamboge, it is detersive. The seeds are a 
more powerful oarcotic than opium. 
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ar'-gent, * ar’-gente, s. & a. [In Fr. ar- 
gente; Sp. nrgtn ; Port. <fe Ital. argento ; Lat. 
argentum,; Gr. apyvpos (arguros) = the white 
metal, silver ; dpyos (argos) = shining. bright ; 
Sansc. ragatam = silver; ragatas = white ; ra- 
gdrm = to shine ; argunas = light, from the 
root nrg. The Teutons have quite a different 
word for silver, which is in AS. scoffer, 
se/Afor, sylfor ; Sw. silfver; Dan. solv ; Dut 
zilver; Ger. silber. Probably, therefore, the 
discovery of silver was not made till tha Teu- 
tonic race had separated from the old Aryan 
nations in Central Asia, which gave origin to 
nearly all the European nations. Or they 
may have forgotten it, and after some ages 
re-discovered it independently.] 

A. As substantive : Silver, figuratively 
rather than literally. 

1* Ordinary Language : Used of the silvery 
colour of certain clouds or their margins, or 
anything white and shining. 

" The polish'd argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare.” 

Tennyson ; A Dream of Fair Women. 

" And soft, reflected clouds of gold and argent /" 
Longfellow : The Golden Legend, L 

2. Her. : Used of the silvery colour on coats 
of arras. In the arms 
of princes it is some- 
times called Lune, and 
in those of peers, Pearl. 

In engravings it is gene- 
rally represented by the 
natural colour of the 
paper. It is intended to 
symbolise purity, inno- 
cence, beauty, or gentle- 
ness, graces which add 
a lustre and attractive- 
ness to their possessor 
like that of silver lit up argent. 

by the rays of the sun. 

•’ He beareth gules upon his shield. 

A chevrou argent iu the field.” 

Longfellow: Tales qf a Wayside /im. Prelude. 

B. As adjective : Silvery-white, brilliant 
white ; shining. 

1. Ordinary Language : 

" Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove s satellites are less than Jove?'*— Pope. 

2. Technically . Used — 

(a) Zool. : Of the scales of fishes, or of sil- 
very markings on the wings of insects. 

(ft) Her. : Of the colouring on coats of arms. 

" Rinaldo flings 

As swift as fiery lightning kindled new ; 

His argent eagle with her silver wings. 

In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. — Fairfax. 

argent and sable moth. The Mela- 
nippe hastata. Its colour is delicate creamy- 
white, with jet-black markings. It belongs to 
the family Geometridar, 

argent content. Ready money. (Scotch.) 

“King Wyllyam sal pay ane hundreth thousand 
poundis striueliug for his redemption, the ane half to 
he pay it with argent content. "—Bellend. : Chron., bk. 
xiii,. c. S. 

argent horned, a. Silver-horned. 

'* Bright as the argent-homed moone." 

Lovelace : Luc., p 151. 

argent-lidded, a. Having silvery or 
shining lids. ( Poetical ) 

*' Serene with argent-lidded eyes, " 

Tennyson : JlecoL of the Arabian Sights. 

* argent vive, $. [Fr.] Quicksilver, 

mercury. (Ben Jonson, ) 

ar-gen’-tal, a. [Fr. argental ; Ital . argentale.] 
Pertaining to silver; consisting of silver; 
containing silver as one of its ingredients; 
having silver combined with it. 

ar-gen'-tan, s. [From Lat argentum = 
silver.] “German silver an alloy of nickel 
with copper and zinc. 

ar-gen-ta’-tion, $. [From Lat. argentatus 
= plated or ornamented with silver. ] A coat- 
ing with silver. (Johnson.) 

ar-gen -tic, a. [Lat. orgeni(um); Eng. suffix 
- ic .] Pertaining or relating to silver ; com- 
posed in whole or in part of silver ; obtained 
from silver. 

Chan . : Argentic salts are distinguished by 
giving with hydrochloric acid a white precipi- 
tate of argentic chloride (AgCl), which is iu- 
solulile in boiling water and in nitric acid, but 
dissolved by ammonia without blackening. 
Argentic sulphide (AgoS) is black ; argentic 
phosphate (AgaPO^ is yellow ; argentic chro- 


mate (A g2 C 2 0 4 ) is brick -red ; AgjC0 3 is white, 
iasolubleiu water, soluble iu nitric add or ia 
ammonia. Caustic alkalies give a brown pre- 
cipitate of AgoO, which is soluble in ammonia. 
Argentic iodide (Agl) is a pale yellow colour, 
insoluble iu ammonia or iu nitric acid. 

Argentic Chloride (AgCl) is obtained as a 
curdy-white precipitate by adding a soluble 
chloride to argentic nitrate. It is insoluble 
in water and in acids, but dissolves in ammo- 
nia, iu potassic cyanide, and is slightly dis- 
solved by a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride. When melted it looks like horn, 
hence it has been called horn silver. It is 
acted upon by light. The chloride, iodide, and 
bromide are used ia photography. 

Argentic nitrate (AgN0 3 ) is obtained by 
dissolving silver in nitric acid. It crystallises 
in transparent anhydrous colourless tables, 
soluble in their owu weight of cold water, and 
in half their weight of boiling water; it is also 
soluble in alcohol. When fused it is called 
lunar caustic, and is used for marking ink 
and to dye hair. It is used in medicine as a 
caustic for wounds, and is administered in- 
ternally in small doses as an astringent and 
alterative to the mucous coats of the stomach. 
It) also acts as a tonic ; but it stains the skin 
a blue leaden colour when it has been taken 
for a long time. 1 1 has been given for epilepsy. 

Argentic oxide (Ag 2 0) is a brown powder, 
which is obtained Dy adding caustio potash to 
argentic nitrate. It is a powerful base, de- 
composed at red heat into silver and oxygen. 

ar-gen-ti’-na, s. [From Lat. argentum = 
silver.] A genus of fishes belongiog to the 
Salmonidre, or Salmon family. Linnams 
founded it for the Argentine, described below. 

ar'-gen tine, a. & s. [In Fr. argentin ; Port. 
& Ital. argentino.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to silver. 

2. Made in whole or in part of silver. 

*’ With au Alltick deaurate with letters argentine." 

Holmes Fall of Rebellion. (Boucher.) 

3. Silvery in aspect. 

4. Sounding with a tone like that of silver. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Min. [In Ger. & Fr. argentin.] A mineral, 
a pearly lamellar variety of Calcite. It is of a 
white, greyish, yellowish, or reddish colour. 
[Calcite.] 

2. Zool. : Any species of the genus Argen- 
tina. Sjxc., a small fish of brilliant aspect, 
the Scopdus humboldtii of Cuvier, and the 
Argentina sphyrarna of Pennant and Fleming. 
It belongs to the Snlmonidae. Yarrell, io 1S315, 
mentioned that it had been taken three times 
ou the British coasts. 

3. Geog. : An inhabitant of aome one of the 
provinces belonging to the Argentine Con - 
federation ; a La Platan. 

Argentine Confederation or Ar- 
gentine Republic : A South American 
Republic— that of La Plata— lying along and 
south from the great La Plata river. Its 
capital is Buenos Ayres. Though there are 
silver mines within this vast region, yet it is 
not after them that the territory is named. 
Argentine, from Sp. «?yje7ito=silver, is simply 
a synonym for plata = silver, in the term Rio 
de la Plata = river of silver. Under the reflec- 
tion of the sun's rays, every river presents a 
silvery aspect, the Rio de la Plata in this 
respect not surpassing a multitude of others. 

ar'-gen-tlte, s. [Lat. arge rt l«n = silver, 
and "Bag. suffix -ite.] A 'mineral placed 
by Dana at the head of his Galena group of 
minerals. It occurs in isometric crystals; also 
reticulated, arborescent, and filiform. The 
hardness is 2—2-5 ; sp. gr., 7*19<5 — 7*365 ; 
lustre, metallic. It is opaque, has a sub-con- 
choidal fracture, and is perfectly sectile. It 
consists of about 12 9 parts of sulphur, and 
871 of silver. It is found in Cornwall, also 
in Germany, Norway, Hungary, the Ural 
Mouu tains, and America. It is closely akin 
to Argentopyrite and Salpaite (q.v.). 

ar-gen-to-py'r-ite (pyr = pir), s. [Lat. 
argentum, = silver, and Gr. Trvptnjs (pntrites ), 
adj. = of or in fire ; s. = pyrites ; Trvp (pur) 
= fire.] A mineral made a species by Walters- 
hausen, bnt now shown to be a pseudo-morph, 
composed of argon tile, marcasite, pyrrhotite, 
and pyrargite. Dana classes it with tha first 
of these species. 


ar-gen’-tous, a. [Lat. argentum, and Eag. 
suffix -ons = full of. In Fr. argenteux; Port. 
& Ital. argenteo; Lat. argenteus.] 

Argentous oride is prepared by heating ar- 
geutic citrate iu a stream of hydrogen to 100°. 
The residua ia mixed with potash, which pre- 
cipitates the oxide as a black powder. Its 
salts are of no importance. 

ar-gen'-tum (genit. ar-gen'-ti), s. [Lat 

= silver.] [Argent.] 

Chem. : A monatomic metallic clement ; 
sjmb., Ag ; atomic weight, 10S ; sp. gr., 10 5 ; 
melting point, 1023° C. A white malleable 
ductile metal. It is not acted upou by air or 
moisture. When melted it absorbs oxygen, 
which ia liberated when the metal cools. It 
is scarcely acted upon by hydrochloric acid, 
hut easily dissolved by nitric acid. It has 
great affinity lor sulphur, and tarnishes iu tha 
air. [Silver.] 

* argentum album, s. [Literally = 
white silver.) Formerly, silver coiu or pieces 
of silver which passed for money. 

* argentum Del, [Literally = God’s 
silver.] “God's penny:” earnest rnouey 
given to confirm a bargain. 

* argentum vivum. [Lit. = living 
silver.] Quicksilver, mercury. (Glosseg. Nova.) 

* argh, * ergh, * arch (ch guttural), v.t. 
[A.S. eargian .] To hesitate ; to he reluctant 

** Antenur arghet with Anstera© word©©." 

Destruction of Troy. 1.976, 

* arghe, * ar'-we, * ar’-egh, * erke 
(0. Eng.), _ * argb, * airgh, * ergh, 
* ar^h, * er5h (Scotch), (gh, ch guttural), a. 
[A.S. earg, eai'h = (1) inert, weak, timid, evil, 
wretched, (2) swift, fleeing through fear; arg 
= wicked, bad : a rh = mean ; Icel. argr.) 
[Arch, a.] 

1. Timid. 

*’ That day nought 30 arghe b© 

Sassyngton : Myrrour. (5. in Boucher.) 

“ Aud thou art as ance coward." 

Alisaunder, 1. 3,840. ([bid.) 

2. Indolent; averse to work from timidity 
or other cause. 

’* And If that dede be not erke." 

Romaunt of the Rose, 4,856. 

argh-nes, * ar 9 h-ness, s. [O. Eng. & 
Scotch argh = arch ; and Eng. suff. -ness.] 
(0. Eng. <6 Scotch.) 

1, Reluctance, backwardness, sluggishness. 

“ A rghnes ot good© dede to begyn " 

Sassyngton r Myrrour. (S. in Boucher.) 

", . . and must regret their archness to improve 
such mi opi>ortumty. " — Woodrow : Hist., 1. xxxii. 

2. Sarcastically : Niggardliness. (Scotch.) 

•• For arckness to had In a grote. 

He had no will to 6© a vote." 

Legend, Bp. 8. Andreis, p. 83$. 

ar'-glh s. [Fr. argife = clay ; Sp. & Port 
argilla, ar cilia ; ItaL argiglia, argilla ; Lat. 
argilla; Gr. opviAAo? (argillos) or apylAov (ar* 
gRos) = white clay, potters’ earth.] [Argent.] 

1. White clay, potters’ earth. 

2. In compos. : Alumina. 

"CIav, strictly speaking. Is a mixture of sliex. or 
flint, w'ith A largo pruportiou, usually about oue-fourth, 
of almuiue or argil." —Lyell : Manuul of Geology, 4th 
ed., London. 1652, p. 11. 

ar-gil la'-^e-ous, a. [In Fr. urgilad ; Port 
argillaceo; Lat. argilloceus ; from argiZ/a.] 
Consisting in w’hole or in considerable measure 
of clay ; clayey. 

argillaceous rocks. Rocks into the 
composition of which alumina pretty largely 
enters. When breathed upon they give out a 
peculiar earthy odour, arising from alumina 
apparently combined with oxide of iron. Ex- 
ample : mud, clay, shale. (Lyell: Geology.) 

argillaceous schist. Another name 
for Clay Slate (q.v.). (Ibid.) 

ar-gil-Hf er-ous, a. [Fr. argilifere , from 
Lat. argilla = W’hite clay, and/ero = to hear.] 
Producing white clay ; applied to earths 
abounding with argil. 

t ar-gil'-lite, s. [Arcullyte.] 

t ar-gil-lit’-ic, a. [Argillytic.] 

ar-gil-lo, only in comjmsition. [Aboil.] 
Alumina, or clay, in chemical combination with 
some other mineral substance. [Argil.] 
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argillo- arenaceous, a. Containing 
alumina, or clay, in combination with sand. 
[Arenaceous.] 

argillo - calcareous, a. Containing 
alumina, or clay, in combination with lime, 
or rather with carbonate of lime. 

argillo-calcite, s. [In Gar. argillo- 
Icalcit.J A mineral or rock consisting of alu- 
mina in combination with lime. 

argillo -ferruginous, a. Containing 
alumina or clay iu combination with iron. 
[FEnRUOiNous.) In Phillips’ Mineralogy , 2nd 
ed. (1819), there flgurea among the varieties of 
limestona one, the third in order, called 
argillo-ftrruginous limestone. Under it are 
included Calp, Abertliaw limestone, and blue 
and white lias. These are now looked at 
almost exclusively from the geological point 
of view, and are arranged not according to 
their chemical composition, but according to 
their relative ages as ascertained by their 
atratigrapbical position and their fossil re- 
mains. 

* argillo murite, s. [In Ger. argiUo- 
murit ; from Lat. (1) argillo and (2) muria = 
brine, aalt water.] 

Old Min. : A variety of Magnesite not now 
recognized 

ar-gill-or'-nls, s. [Gr. Zoy iXAos ( argilks) = 
white clay, and opr is (orais) = a bird.] 

Paheont. : A genua of fossil birds founded 
by Prof. Owen on remains obtained by Mr. 
W. H. Shrubsole from the London clay of 
Sheppey. The A. longipennis {Owen) was pro- 
bably a long-winged natatorial bird most 
nearly related to Diomedea, but exceeding the 
D. exulans, or Albatrosa, in aiza. «?. J. Geol. 
Soc.y voL xxxiii., 1S77.) 

t ar-gH'-loiis, a. [Lat. argillosus = consist- 
ing of clay, from argilla =. white clay. In Fr. 
argileux ; 8p. arci^oso ; Ital. argiglioso; Gr. 
apycXLihbry; (argillddes), or apyiAwfiTjy ( argi - 
lodes).] Consisting in whole or iu part 
of clay ; pertaining to clay ; derived from 
clay. 

" Albuquerque derives this redness from the aaud 
and argiltou* earth at the hottom ."— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

ar-gil'-lyte, t ar-gil'-lite, s. [Gr.apyiAAo? 
(arpiilos) = white clay ; and auff. -yte, given by 
Dana to recta, as contradistinguished from 
minerals, which receive the termination -ite. 
Both are from Gr. irrj? (ilcs) = of the nature of.] 
Anothar uama for Clay Slata (q.v.). 

" A rgillytc and talcote tchUt generally contain more 
or lets ol orthccloae in a crypto-crystalline or undis 
tiugulshable state. "— Dana : Min., 5th ed., p. 539. 

ar-gil-l$rt'-ic, t ar-gil-lit -ic, a. [Eng. 
argillytc (q.v.), and suit - . *tc.] 

Ar give, a. & s. [Lat. Argivus ; Gr. 'Apyeio? 
(Argieios) ] 

A. As adjective; Pertaining or relating to 
Argos, the capital of Argolis, in the Pelopon- 
nesus ; or to the Greeks generally. 

" I see thee trembling, weeping, captive led. 

Iu Argirt looms our battles to design." 

/•ope ; Homer' t Iliad, book vi„ 580. 

B. As substantive : A native of Argos ; 
benca, a Greek in general. 

" Lest any Argirt at this hour awake." 

Pope . Homer'i Iliad, bk. xxlv., 818. 

Ar'-gd, s. [Lat. Argo ; Gr. ‘Apyco (Argo) ; from 
dpyo? (ar<jos) = swift.] 

1. The ship, fabled by the poets to be the 
first vessel ever made, in which Jason and 
his crew aailed to Colchis in quest of the 
u golden fleece." 

2. The constellation Argo Navis (q.v.). 

Argo Navis. [Lat. = the aliip Argo. 
In Sp. Argonavc.] 

Astron . ; A very extensive southern constel- 
lation introduced by the ancients. Its incon- 
venient extent has led Sir John llerschel to 
subdivide it into four parts, by which altera- 
tion the shirs are more readily referred to. 
These subdivisions are Carina, Puppis, Vela, 
and Mains. Its principal star is Canopus 
(q.v.). 

Ar-go'- an, a. [Lat. Argons ; Gr. ’Apytuos 
(A n/dos).] Pertaining or relating to the good 
ahip Argo. 

' ar’-goil, s. [AncoL ( 2 ).] 


ar'-gol (1), s. [Archil.] 

ar'-gol (2), tar -gal, t ar'-gil, *ar'-goil, 

s. [From the same root as argil (?) (q.v.).] 

Comm. : An impure acid potassium tartrate 
deposited during the fermentation of grape- 
juice, as it is less soluble in dilute alcohol 
than in water. Tartaric acid is obtained from 
it. It is much used in dyeing to dispose the 
stuffs to take their colors better. When 
properly purified by chemical processes it 
then becomes cream of tartar. 

Ar-gol'-ic, a. [Lst. ./Ir0ol!icu.s ; Gr. ’ApyoAixos 
(Argolikos).] Pertaining nr relating to Argolis, 
a district in the Peloponnesus. 

ar-gol-o-gy, s. [Gr. opyoAoyia (ar going ia) ; 
from apyos ( argos), contr. rrom aepyos (ca rgos') 
= not working, idle : a, priv., and epyo v (ergon) 
= a work ; Adyoy (logos) = a discourse.] Idle 
apeaking. (Cockeram.) 

ar'-gon, s. A new constituent of the atmos- 
phere discovered in 1894 by Lord Rayleigh and 
Trof. Ramsay. It is possibly a tri atomic form 
of nitrogen. 

Ar-gonoaut, ar'-go-naut, ar-go nau- 

ta, s. [In Ft. Argonaute ; Sp. & Port, (pi.) 
Argonautas ; Ital. (pi.) Argonauti ; Lat. (siim.) 
Argotiauta ; Gr. ’ApyocavTr)? (Argonawfcsj ; 
’Apyci (Argo), the ship so called, and itiinj? 
(na«fes)= a sailor ; from van? (fWMis) = a ship.] 

A . Of the form Argonaut (Argonaut in the 
singular , and Argonauts in the plural) : 

1. Argonaut : One of the heroes who accom- 
panied Jason in the ship Argo when he sailed 
on hia mythic voyage in quest of the “golden 
fleece." (Generally used in the plural, Ar- 
gonauts.) 

"... where the boxing contest took place between 
the King Amycus and the Argonaut Pollu xf—Orote: 
Hitt. Greece, pt. i., chap. xlll. 

"... thie was a signal to the Argonaut*. '—Ibid. 

2. A ceplialopod mollusc. [B., Argonauta.] 

B. Of the form Argonauta : A genus of cepha- 
lopod molluscs, the typical one of the family 
Argonautidae. The best known species is the 
Argonaut, or Paper Sailor. The shell is thin 
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and translucent Aristotle supposed that it 
floated with the concave side up, the animal 
holding out its arms, after the manner of sails, 
to catch the breeze. Poets have ever since 
repeated the fable ; but naturalists know that 
when the Argonaut floats the sail-shaped arms 
are applied clnsely to tha sides of the shell, 
and when the animal crawls at the bottom 
the so-called boat is reversed like the shell of 
a snail. In 1875, Tate estimated the known 
species at four recent and two fossil, the 
latter being from the tertiary rocks. 

Ar-go-na'ut-ic, a. [Eng. Argonaut; -ic.] 
Pe ruining to the Argonauts or their cele- 
brated expedition. 

. the Argonautic expedition . . ."—Thirlwall: 
Hitt. Greece, chap. v. 

Ar-go-na ut-ics, s. [Argonautic.] Any 
poem of which the Argouautie expedition is 
the theme. 

ar-go-na ut-i-dae, s. pi. [Argonauta.] A 
family of dibrancluate cephalopodous mol- 
luscs, the first of the section Oetopoda or 
Octopods. The dorsal anus (of the female) 
are webbed at the extremity, secreting a sym- 
metrical involuted shell. The mantle is sup- 
ported ill front by a single ridge on the funnel 
(H'ooduamf). It contains but the single genus 
Argonauta (q.v.). 


Ar'-go Na'-vis, s. [Argo.] 

aV-go-sy, t ar-go sie, t ar-gu'-se-a, 
•rag'-U-sy, s. [Ital. una Ragusea (nave). 
Ragusa 'itself appears iu sixteenth century 
English as Aragouse, Aragosa, whence the 
natural substitution of argusea for ragusea. 
(Athenceum, March 1, 1884.)] A large vessel 
designed forcarryiug merchandise; a carrack. 
“ Your arffon#! with portly sail, . . , 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

ar-got (t silent), s. [Fr.] A term originally 
applied to the language in use among thieves 
and bad characters generally in France ; now 
extended to any slang. 

ar'-gu-a-ble, a. [Eng. ar^ue; -able.~\ Which 
may be argued ; which cannot, primA facie, be 
set aside as absurd. (Ed. Rev.) (Worcester.) 
"The neutralization of a certain area of arguable 
PTOund is a very clever phrase for which Lord Cairns 
desires theological or at least episcopal thanks." — 
Daily Telegraph, June II, 1874. 

ar'-giie, v. t. h i. [In Fr. arguer — to speak 
against, to accuse. Prov. , Sp. , & Port, arguir ; 
Ital. arguire; from Lat. arguo, v.t. = to maka 
clear, prove, assert, declare ; poasibly from 
the root arg.~\ [Argent.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. [Direetly from Fr. arguer. ] (See etym.) 
To find fault witli ; to accuse ; to charge with. 
(Often followed by of.) 

"The false Matabrune . . . Teproved her of the 
faults that her self had made, arguing her wlthont ft 
cause." — Helyat, p. 28. (Boucher.) 

" I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and ex- 
pressions of mine, which can he truly argued of ob- 
scenity. prufaneoefts, or immorality, and retract 
them.— Drydcn - f ablet. 

2. [Directly from Lat. arguo."] (Saa ctym.) 

(а) To debate a question. (See II.) 

(б) To prove, to show, to evince ; to exhibit 
by reasoning, perception, or some other satis- 
factory process. 

•• Not to know me, argue* yourselves unknown.” 

Milton : P. L., bk. iv. 

(c) To persuade ; to conduct by argument to 
a certain intellectual conclusion, or to a course 
of conduct. 

" It is a sort of poetical loglck. which I would maka 
use of. to argue you into a protection of tbU play 
Congreve : Dedication to Old Batchelor. 

II, Technically: 

Law : To debate a qnestion in law, or in fact 
by means of opposing counsel, each doing hia 
best to establish his case to the satisfaction of 
a judge and jury. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To reason in favor of a proposition or 
against it ; to attempt to establish or refute a 
statement. 

" "If the Convention ’—it was thus that he argued— 

• was not a Parliament, how can we he a Parliament?" * 
— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. To reason with or against an opponent ; 
to attempt to convince or silence him ; or if 
that be not practicable, then to show others 
that be has been beaten in the intellectual 
encounter. (Followed by against or tuif/i.) 

" He that, by often argiting againtt his own sense, 
imposes falsehoods on others, is uot far Lorn believing 
himself. " — Locke. 

" I do uot see how they can argue i rith any one 
without setting down strict boundaries. ^ Ibid. 

ar'-gued, pa. par. & a. [Argue, v.t.] 

ar'-gu-er, s. [Eng. arffu(e) ; -cr.] Oue who 
argues ; a disputant, a controversialist. 

" Meu are ashamed to be proselytes to a weak arguer. 
os thinking they must port w ith their reputation &» 
well a a their sin.’’— Decay of Piety. 

ar'-gu fy, v.t. Sc i. [Eng argu(e), s. ; -/y(q.v.).] 

A. Trans, : To signify. (Skenstone : To a 
Friend.) 

B. Intra ns. : To argua. (Combe ; Dr. Syntax, 
Tour ii., c. v.) 

ar'-gu-ing, pr. par., a., <fe s. [Argua J 

A. As pr. par . <£ a. : (See the veil*). 

B. vis snbst. : Argumentation. 

"It will in time 

Win upon power, and throw forth greater theme* 
For insurrection's arguing." 

SkaJecsp. : Corinlanut, L 1. 

" But what doth your arguing reprove." — Job ri. 35. 

ar-gu'-li-dae, s. pi. [Argulus.] A family of 
Entomostracans belonging to the order Para- 
sita, or, by another arrangement, to the order 
Siphonnst’omnta, ami the first tribe Pelto- 
eepliala. [Aroulus.] 


boll, b<S^; p6Dt, jo^l; cat, 5CII, chorus, ^hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; ein, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion — zhun. tious, -slous, -cious — shiis. -hlc, -die, &c. = heL del. 
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ar-gu-lus, s. [Diminutive from (jT. apy6<; 
(argos) = . . . swift. ) A genus of Entomostra- 
cans, the typical one of the family ArgulhLe. 
The A . foliaceus is a conimou parasite upon 
various fresh- water fishes. 

ar'-gu-ment, * ar'-gu-mente, s. [In Sw. 

t argument ; Fr. argument ; Sp. & Port, argu- 
ments) ; Ital. arg>)7nenta, arguments) ; Lat or* 
gumentum — (1) proof, evidence ; (2) a logical 
conclusion ; (3) the subject of any written 
composition, theme, plot, Ac. : from arguo. J 
[Argue.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L The act or process of reasoning, argumen- 
tation, contention, controversy. 

Which (obstinAcyl . . . though proof to a rgument, 
wsj easily shaken by caprice.' — J/jcuu/ay But. Eng., 
ch. xii. 

IL The state of being argued about : as, 
** whilst this was under argument meaning, 
whilst it was in the state of being argued 
about. 

IIL That about which arguing, debate, or 
reasoning takes place, or the reasons adduced. 

1. Gen. : A theme or topic for argumenta- 
tion ; the subject of any reasoning, discourse, 
or writing. 

" . . what in me is dark. 

Illumine ; what is low. raise and support : 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal PTondeace. 

And jus tire the ways of God to men." 

Milton : P. L., hk. L 

2. Spec. : The contents of any book pre- 
sent d as an abstract 

**The argument of the work, that is. ite principal 
action, the ceconomy and disposition of it. are the 
things which distinguish copies from originals.'”— 
Jyryden. 

IV. The reasons adduced in support of any 
assertion. (This is now the most common 
use of the word.) 

"... and fill my month with argument*." — Job 
xxiiL 4. 

When it is not stated whether one reasons 
for or against a proposition, the word argu- 
ment is followed by about, concerning, regard- 
ing . or some such preposition. When it is 
stated, then an argument to establish a pro- 
position is said to be for or in favour of it (to 
if is now obsolete) ; and when to controvert 
it, then o gainst is the term used. 

“If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the speaker 
and hearer, the argument is not about things, hut 
nrn.*s.~— Locke. 

" The best moral argument to patience, la my 
jpinion, is the advantage of patience itself." — Tillotton, 
•'This, before that revelation had enlightened the 
world, was the very best argument for a future state." 
— A (ter bury. 

B. Technically : 

1. Logic : An expression in which, from 
something laid down as granted, something 
else is dedneed, i.e., must be admitted to be 
true as necessarily resulting from the other. 
Reasoning expressed in words is argument, 
and an argument stated at full length, and 
in its regular form, is a syllogism. Every 
argument consists of two parts— that which 
is proved, and that by which it is proved. 
Before the former is established it is called 
the question, and when established, the con* 
elusion, or inference ; and that which is em- 
ployed to effect this result, the premises. 
(Whately : Logic, bk. ii., ch. iii., § 1.) [Aaou- 

JIEXTATUM.) 

2. Asfron.: Any nnmber or quantity by 
which another may be found. (Hind.) 

Argtiment of latitude : The distance of a body 
from one of the nodes of its orbit upon which 
the latitude depends. (Hind.) [Node.] 

•’ Argument of the Moon's Latitude Is her Distance 
from the Dragon's Head or Tail, which are her two 
Xodes." — Glouog. .Vera. 

• ar gu-ment, r.i. [From the substantive. 
In Sw. argumentera ; Fr. argumenter ; Sp, & 
Port, argumentar ; Ital argomentare, argu- 
mentart.) To reason about anything. 

11 But yet they argument en in**.e 
Upon the pope and his estate." 

Qo*er ; Con/. Am.. Prolog. 

1 ar-gn-ment-a-ble, a. [Eng. argument; 
-able.] Which admits of argument. (Chalmers.) 

ar gu-men’-tal, a. [Lat. arpumentalis.] 
Pertaining to or containing argument. 

“ Afflicted sense thou kindly dost set free. 

Oppress'd with argnmental tyranny ; 

And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee." 

Pope. 

ar-gn-men-ta -tion, s. [Fr argumentation ; 
Sp. argumentation ; Port, a rgumentacao ; Ital. 
orgomentazione ; Lat. argumentatio, from ar- 


gumentor = to adduce proof ; pa. par. argu- 
mentatus, from argumentum — an argument) 
Logic and Ordinary Language : 

1. The act Dr process of reasoning ; that is, 
of drawiug a deductive inference from pre- 
mises given, or of inductively making a gene- 
ralisation from a multitude of facta carefully 
brought together and sifted. 

"Argumentation is that operation of the mind 
whereby we infer one proposition from two or more 
propositions premised ; or it is the drawing a conclu- 
sion. which before was unknown or doubtful, from 
some propositions more kaowu and evident : so when 
we bare judged thAt matter cavanot think. And that the 
mind of iuah doth think we conclude that therefore 
the mind of man is not matter." — Watt* ; Logick. 

2. The state of being argued or reasoned 
upon. 

'• I suppose it is no ill topick of a rgu mental i"n, to 
show the prevAlence of coutempt. by the contrary 
influences of respect." — South. 

3. That which contains argument, or is a 
topic for argument 

ar-gru men'-ta-tive, a. [Formed by analogy 
as if from Lat. a rgu men tatirus, from argumen- 
talus, pa. par. of argumentor.) 

I. Of things: 

1. Consisting of argument, or containing 
argument. 

■■ The argumentative part of my discourse . " — A tier- 
bury, 

t 2. Which maybe adduced as an argument 
for. (In this sense followed by of.) 

” .Another thin? argumentative of Providence, Is 
thAt Dappous plumage pro win? npou the tops of some 
seeds; whereby they are wafted with the wind."— Bay. 

IL Of persons: Having a natural tendency 
to have continual recourse to argumentation ; 
disputatious. 

ar-gu-men -ta-tive-Iy, adv. [Eng argu- 
mentative; - ly .] In an argumentative manner. 
“Nor do they oppose things of this nature arpu- 
mentatirely, so much as oratoriously."— Bp. Taylor: 
Artificial E andsomencsi, p. US. 

ar-gu-men'-ta tive ness, $. [Eng. argu- 
mentative ; -ness.] The quality of being argu- 
mentative. 

* ar-gu men tize, v i. [Eng. argument; 
suffix - ize .) To adduce arguments, to argue. 
[Aroumextizixg.) 

* ar-gu-men-tl-zer, s. [Eng. argumentufe) ; 
-er.] 

"This argumentizer should, to have made this 
story - more probahle. have cited this proclamation." 
— Brady : I ntrod. to Old Eng. But. (1634), p. 24L 

ar-gn-men-tiz-mg, pr. par. [Argumen- 

TIZE.] 

. .all the un mixed and argumentizing philo- 
sophy, . . ."—Mannyngham : Litcourte*. p. M. 

ar gn-men’-tum, s. [Lat.) An argument. 
[Argumext, B. 1.] (Used in Logic.) 

argumentum a posteriori. [A Pos- 

TERIORL) 

argumentum a priori [A Priori.) 
Argumentum ad baculum. (Humorously.) 
An appeal to the stick, as when a schoolmaster 
renders an argument which has produced 
only limited conviction among his pupils con- 
clusive, at least to the extent of silencing 
gainsayers, by the use of the birch. The 
phrase may be employed also in a vaguer sense 
for any appeal to physical force ; as when a 
French political party “ descends into the 
streets.” 

argumentum ad hominem. [Lif.= 
argument to a, or to the, man.] An argument 
drawn from an appeal to the man himself ; 
that is, founded on his professed principles, 
his conduct, or the concessions he has made. 
St. Paul’s argument, in Rom. ii. 17, Ac., is an 
argumentum ad hominem. 

argumentum ad ignorantiam. 

[Lit. = an argument to ignorance.) An argu- 
ment in which a too confident disputant is 
reminded of his ignorance. When John Foster, 
reasoning against atheism, reminds the man 
who categorically Rnd dogmatically declares 
that there is no God, that his personal expe- 
rience has been limited to what has occurred 
in one fragment of the earth, and one very 
brief period of time, and that possibly, had he 
traversed the universe and lived through a 
bygone eternity, he somewhere or at some 
time might have found proofs of the Divine 
existence which would have convinced even 
him, the argument is one ad ignorantiam. 


argumentum ad verecundiam. 

[Lit = an argument to modesty.) An appeal 
to a person’s modesty ; as if one were to say 
to an opponent, •’ Well, Sir Isaac Newton was 
of a different opinion ; but perhaps you are 
more competent to judge than he was." 

Ar-gus, s. [In Fr., Lat., Ac., Argus; Gr. 
Wpyov (Argos), from apyo? (argos) — shining, 
bright, because Argus's eyes were so.) 

1. Class. Myth. : A son of Arestor, said to 
have bad 100 eyes, of which only two slept at 
one time, the several pairs doing so in succes- 
sion. When killed by Mercury, his eyes wer* 
put into the tail of the peacock, by direction 
of Juno, to whom this bird was sacred. 

*[ Argns was deemed a highly appropriate 
name to give to a vigilant wateb-dog. 

11 A rgu*. the dog, his ancient master knew.” 

Pope: Homer t Odyuey, bk. xvit 544. 

2. Zool. : A genua of birds of the family 
Phasianidae, and the sub-family Phasianiuai. 
It contains the Argus, or Argus Pheasant (Jr- 
gus giganteus). The male measures between 
live and six feet from the tip of the bfll to the 
extremity of the tail, Rnd is an eminently 
beautiful bird, the quill-feathers of the wings, 
which often exceed three feet in length, being 
ornamented all along by a series of ocellatea 
spots. The Argus Pheasant inhabits the 
larger islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The name Shetland Argus is given to a 
starfish (Astrophyton scutatum). It is called 
also the Basket Urchin or Sea-basket The 
arms branch again and again dichotmnously, 
so that their ultimate fibres are supposed to 
be about 80,000 in number. 

argus -eyed, a. Very observant ; allow- 
ing little that is cognizable by a momentary 
glance of the eye to escape one’s notice. 

argus-shell, s. A species of porcelain- 
shell, beautifully variegated with spots some- 
what resembling those upon a peacock's tail. 

ar gu te, a. [In Sp. agudo; Ital. arguto; 
Lat. argutu3 = (1) made clear ; (2) wordy ; (3) 
witty, sagacious ; from arguo.J [Argue.) 

1. Shrill (Glossog. Nora.) 

2. Witty, sagacious. (Glossog. Nova.) 

ar-gu te-ness, s. [Eng. argute ; -ness.] Th« 
quality of being argute. Mental sharpness, 
sagacity. 

”. . . this [Plutarch] tickles yon by starts with hi* 

argutenes*, . . — Dry den .- Life of Plutarch. 

Ar-gyn -nis, j. [Gr/ApYvwiV (Argun n is), and 
Wpyovvis (Argon nis).] (See definition 1.) 

1. Greek Mythology: A name of Aphrodite 
(Venus). The Greeks derived it from a sacred 
place near the Cephissus, where a boy, Argyn- 
nus, beloved by Agamemnon, is said to have 
died ; but Max Muller traces it remotely to 
the Sanscrit arguni = the bright or splendour, 
an appellation of the dawn. (Mar Muller: 
Science of Language, 6th ed., vol. ii., 1871, p. 
409.) 

2. Entom. : A genus of butterflies belonging 
to the family Nymphalidae. Several species 
occur in Britain. They are marked on the 
lower surface of the winga with ailvery spots. 
The A. Paphia, or Silver-washed Fritillary, is 
oue of the most common. The other species 
are A. Lathonia, Dr Queen of Spain Fritillary; 
A. Adippe, or High Brown Fritillary ; and 
A. Aglaia, or Dark-green Fritillary. (Jardine: 
Nat. Lib., vdI. xxxix., pp. 150 to 15S.) 

ar-gyr-ei -a, s. [Gr. apyupeioc (argureios) = 
silvery.) A genus of plants belonging to tha 
order* Convolvulaceae, or Bindweeds. They 
have large flowers and fine silvery leaves. 
They occur in the East Indies. 

AT- gyr~ei-o‘- 3 us ( $ ^Q r< j pyvpeios (a rgu reios) 

s= of silver, silvery.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of spiny-finned fishes be- 
longing to the Scomberidae, or Mackerel family. 
They are akin to the Zeus, or Dory. 

ar-gyr-lte, s. [In Ger. argyrit ; from Gr. 
ap-yvpov (arguros) = white metal, silver, silver 
money, and Bing. suff. -»'*«.] A mineral, the 
game as Argextite (q.v.). 

ar-gyr-o-^er'-a-tite, s. [Gr. (l) Jpyupot 
(arguros) = silver ; (2) possibly Keparlri? (ken i- 
filis) = borned, from Kipas (keras), genlt. * ipa- 
tos (fceratos) = a horn.) A mineral, the same 
as Cerargyrite of Dana, and Chlorargyrite (q.v.) 
of the British Museum Collection. 


fate, fat, Tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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ar-KyT O-my -ge^, $. [Gr. Jpyvpo* (arguros) 
= silver, and pv$ai (mm 6) = . . . to suek.] A 
genus of moths belonging to the family Ypono- 
meutidte. .4. sylvella, the dark porcelain, is 
occasionally found near London. Three other 
British species are kuowu. ( Jardine : Nat . 
Lib., vol. xl , pp. 263-4.) 

&T gyr-6-nc -ta, s. [Gr. Jpytipos (arguros) = 
silver, and possibly as (a«fo$) = heaped up, 
from vita (neO) — to heap; or i^rds (netos) = 
spun, from veut (neo) = to spin.] A genus of 
spiders belonging to the family Araneid®. 
The A. cujuatica, or Diving Spider, weaves for 
itself a bell-shaped 
dwelling at the bot- 
tom of the water, to 
which it descends 
with ita prey to de- 
vour it. It carries 
down air entangled 
among the hairs 
which cover its 
body, and sets bub- 
ble after bubble free 
inside its abode till 
there is sufficient 
for respiration ; for, 
provided with lungs 
and not with gills, 
it cannot breathe after the manner of a fish 
in the water. 

ar 7 &yr'-oph-is, s. [Gr. apyvpo? (arguros) = 
silver, and o<f>i? (aphis) = a serpent. ] Silver- 
snake. A genus of Saurians so like serpeuts 
in appearance that, as will be observed, the 
word opkis (serpent) enters into the composi- 
tion of their name. They belong to the family 
Typhlopidue. 

ar'-gryr ose, s. [Gr. apyvpo? (argruros^silver.] 

Jl/in. : The same as Argentite (q.v.). 

ar -gyr-y-throse, s. [Gr. apyvpos (arguros) 
= silver, and epvOpas (prnthros) = red.] 

Min. : The same as Pvrargyrite (q.v.). 

ar'-i-a. s. [I tab] 

Music : 

L Gen. : A rhythmical song as contradis- 
tinguished from a recitative one. 

IL Specially : 

1. Formerly: A measured lyrical piece for 
one or for several voices. 

2. Now : A aong intended for one voice 
supported by instruments. It is introduced 
into a cantata, oratorio, or opera. [Air.] 

Ar-i id ne, s. [Lat. Ariadne: Gr. ’ApiaSioi 
( Ariadne ). ] 

1. Class. Myth.: A daughter of Minoa, king 
of Crete, who, falling in love with Theseus, 
then shut up by her father in the labyrinth, 
gave him a clue by which he threaded his way 
out. Afterwards she was the wife of Bacchus, 
who gave her a crown, which ultimately be- 
came a constellation called by her name. 

” Not Ariadne, If you met £er 
Herself, could serve you with a better." 

Cowper (tranai. from Vincent Bourn): The Maze. 

2. risfron. : An asteroid, the forty-third 
found. It was discovered by Pogson, ou the 
1 5th of April, 1857. 

-arian, sufiix. [Lat. -arius.] 

As adjective: Pertaining to: as riparian = 
pertaining to the bank of a river. 

As substantive: An agent, one who: aa 
librarian, au agent in books, one who looks 
after books. 

Ar -I-an (1), o. & s. [In Ger. Arianisck (a.), 
Ariancn (s.); Fr. Arien ; Lat. vlrtanus; Gr. 
’Apiaros (Arianos). 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Arius or his 
doctrine. [See the substantive.] 

B. As substantive : A follower of Arius, 
presbyter of Alexandria in the fourth century 
A.D., or one holding the system of doctrine 
associated with his name. During the first 
three centuries of the Christian era what was 
subsequently called the doctrine of the Trinity 
had become the subject of controversy, chiefly 
in one direction ; it had been decided against 
Sabelllus that there are in the Godhead three 
distinct persons, whereas Sabellius had in 
efleet reduced the three to one. [Sarel- 
LIAnism ] \ii the year 317, Alexander, Bialiop 
of Alexandria, haring publicly expressed his 


opinion that the Son of God is not only of the 
same dignity as the Father, hut of the same 
essence [in Gr. ova-ia (ousw)j, Arius, one of 
the presnyters, considered this view as leaning 
too much to Sabellianism, and, rushing to the 
other extreme, lie declared that the Son of 
God was only the first and noblest of ereated 
beinga, and though the universe had been 
brought into existence through His instru- 
mentality by the Eternal Father, yet to that 
Eternal Father He was inferior, not merely in 
dignity, but in essence. The views of Arius 
commended themselves to multitudes, while 
they were abhorrent to still more ; fierce con- 
troversy respecting them broke out, and the 
whole Christian world was soon compelled to 
take aides in the struggle. Constantine, the 
first Christian emperor, was then the reigning 
sovereign, and after he had failed by private 
means to restore peace and unity, he sum- 
moned a council to meet at Nice, in Bithynia, 
which it did in A.D. 325. It was the first 
general council and the most celebrated of all. 
It declared Christ to be 6/uoov<7io?(/iomooasios), 
i.e., of the same essence as the Father, whereas 
Arina regarded Him as only ojuoiovoao? ( ho - 
moiousios), of similar essence. The erring 
presbyter was deposed and exiled ; but his 
numerous followers maintained his doctrine, 
and were at times so successful that each 
party had in turn the power, of which it had 
no scruple to avail itself, of using carnal as 
well as spiritual weapons against its adver 
sariea ; indeed, it is believed that Arius him- 
self died by poison. It would occupy too 
much space to detail the vicissitudes of a 
highly-ehequered struggle ; suffice it to say 
that the Arians greatly weakened themselves 
by splitting into sects [Semi-arian], and the 
doctrines regarding the relation of the three 
Divine Personages authoritatively proclaimed 
at Nice were at last all but universally 
adopted. They may be found detailed in what 
are popularly termed the Nicene and the 
Athauasian Creeds. [Nicene, Athanasian.] 
They were held almost without a dissentient 
voice through the Middle Ages, and were cor- 
dially accepted by the leading reformers. The 
Churches of Rome, England, and Scotland are 
all at one with regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as are also the most powerful bodies 
of English Nonconformists. Arianism has 
from time to time appeared in the churches, 
but as a rule its adherents have sooner or 
later gone back to orthodoxy or forward to 
Unitarianisin ; and of 164 English religious 
sects enumerated by the Registrar-General as 
ossess[ng certified places of worship in Eng- 
uul during the year ls7S there was nut one 
officially designated as Arian. 

t Ax'-i-an (2), a. & a. A rare form of Aryan. 

Ar'-I-an-ism, s. [Eng. Arian; -ism. In 
Fr. Arianisme ; Port. Ariaatsmo.] The system 
of theological doctrine held and taught by 
Arius and hia followers. 

" The Suevians in Spain were first Catholic, then fell 
off into Arian itm. It was not till the sixth century 
that Spain was Catholic."— Milman ; Latin Chru- 
tianity, vol. t, p. 343. 

Ar-l-an-I ze, v.t. & i. [Eng. Arian; - ize .] 

A. Trans. : To render Arian in tenets ; to 
imbue with Arianism. 

B. Intrans. : To speak after the Arian 
manner, nr according to the Arian tenets. 

Ar-I-an-I'Z-ing, pr.par.&a. [Arianize.] 

" These some were the Christians, that lived after 
the downfall of the A ria nizina Vandals and the ex- 
piring of their power."— Worthington : Mite ellaniet. 

ar’-i^ine, s . [From Arica, the principal sea- 
port in Southern Peru.] 

Chem . : Cinchovatine. CooH 26 N 2 0.p An 
alkaloid contained in Arica bark and in Cin- 
chona ovata. 

s. [Apparently from ltal. Aricciu, 
Lat. Aricia, in Italy, near Mount Albano, 
where it occurs.] A mineral, the same as 
Gismondite (q.v.). 

ar'-ld, a. [Fr. aride ; Sp., Port., & ltal. arido; 
Lat. aridus = dry ; from areo — to be dry.] 
Dry, parched, wanting in moisture. 

**. . dry sand-hillocks and arid plains, where not 
a single drop of water can be found." — Darurin : Voyage 
round the World, chap, v, 

ar'-i-das, s. [From some of the Indian lan- 
guages.] A kind of taffeta from the East Indies 
woven from fibres derived from various plants. 


Ar -l-ded, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] A fixed 
star of the first magnitude, called also Deneb 
Adige and a Cygni. 

a-rld’-l-ty, s. [Eng. arid ; -ity. Fr. a ridite ; 
ltal. aridita, ariditade, ariditate ; Lat. aruii- 
ftiS.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being dry, 
aridness, dryness, drought ; abseuce of mois- 
ture. (Used of soil, a country, of the bodily 
frame, or even the herbage of a plant, such aa 
that of the genus of rushes termed Xerotes.) 

“ e>alt> taken in great quantities, will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridity or dry- 
ness.'— Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Fig. : Absence of proper feeling, as if the 
affections and other emotions had dried up. 

*•. . . do sceptical logic or general triviality, Insin- 
cerity and aridity of any time and its influences, can 
destroy this noble inborn loyalty and worship that is 
in man." — Carlyle : Ueroet and Hero- Worthip. Lect. L 

a-rid -i um, s. [Altered from Iridium (?).] 
The name given by Ullgren to what he be- 
lieved to be a new metal in the chrome- 
iron ores of Roroa, in Sweden. Further ex- 
amination haa not confirmed hia opinion. 
(Graham: Chem., 2nd ed., vol, ii. f p. 5t*.) 

* ar’-ie, s . [Eyrie.] 

Ar -I-ei, s. [Eng. Ariel = an airy spirit 
(Shakesp. : Tempest ); Heb. Vn'HN (Ariel) = 
Lion of God ; the name of a person (Ezra viii. 
6), and of Jerusalem (Isa. xxix. 1, 2; Ezek. 
xUil 16). But in the latter case Gesenins 
brings it from Arab, ari = fire-hearth, and 
Heb. (El) = God : fire-hearth of God.] A 
name given by Sir John Hersebel to one of 
the interior satellites of Uranus. 

Ar -l-e^s. [Lat. aries = (1) a ram (the animal), 
(2) the sign of the zodiac, (3) a battering-ram, 
(4)&c. . . .] 

L Astronomy: 

1. The constellation Aries, or the Ram, one 
of the ancient zodiacal constellations, and 
generally called the first sign of the zodiac. 

2. The portion of the ecliptic between 0® 
and 30° long., which the sun enters on the 
21st of March (the vernal equinox). The con- 
stellation Aries, from which the region de- 
rives its name, was once within its limits, but 
now, by the precession of the equinoxes, it 
has gradually moved into the space aneiently 
assigned to Taurus. [Precession.] It is 
denoted by the symbol T, which remotely re- 
sembles a ram's head. (Herschel : Astron., 
§§ 380, 381.) 

" At last from Ariet rolls the bounteous sun. 

And the bright Boll receives him.” 

Thornton ; Seatoru ; Spring. 

The first point of Aries ia the spot in the 
heavens where the sun appears to stand at 
the vernal equinox. It is not marked by the 
presence of any star, but it is not very far 
from the third star of Pegaaua, that called 
Algeuib. It ia the point from which the 
right ascension of the heavenly bodies are 
reckoned upon the equator and their longi- 
tudes upon the ecliptic. [Right Ascension.] 
(.4 in/: Popul. Astron., c£~c.) 

II. Astrol. Aries was considered a choleric 
or hot sign. 

"In Martes face, and in his inansiovm 
In Ariet, the colerik, the hute signe." 

Chancer; C. T. 10,364-5. 

t ar'-l-e-tate, v. [ltal. nrietare; Lat. arie - 
tatum , supine of arieto ; from aries = a ram.] 

1, To butt. (Used of a ram.) (Johnson.) 

2. To strike in such a manner as a ram 
would do. (Johnson.) 

ar-i-e-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. arie/atio.] 

L Lit . : The act of butting like a ram. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act of battering of walls by uieana of 
a battering- ram. 

" Secondly, the strength of the percuasiou, wherein 
likewise ordnance do exceed all oricOtfi-jiuand ancient 
inventions. Bacon ■ Eunyt, Civ. and Mor., ch. lviiu 

2. The act of striking against auything ; 
quite apart from the metaphor of the ram's 
buttings. 

"Now those heterogenous atoms hy themselves, hit 
so exactly into their proper residence, in the midst of 
such tumultuary motions and arietaltons of other 
particles. **■ — Ola nville. 

ar-i-et -ta, s. [Ger. & Fr. ariette ; Sp. & Port 
aricta; both from ltal. arietta. ] 

Music: A short lively air, tune, or song. 



THE DIVING SPIDER. 
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aright— aristolochia 


a-rTght, * a-ryght (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
* a, right; A.S. ariht.) 

I* As adverb: Rightly, directly to what is 
aimed at ; properly, becomingly, to some good 
purpose ; without failure of any kind. 

M Fair queen, he said, direct my dart aright.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; xEndd ix. 646 . 

' aright half, * aryght-half, adv . On 

the right side, on the one side, on this side. 

and aleft-haU." 

Ayenbite (ed. Morris), p. 23. 

ar-il, a-rH-lus, s. [Lat. orillus = a 
wrapper.] 

Bot. : Anything which proceeds from the 
placenta, and does not form part of the seed 
itself. Before the time of Richard the term 
was yet more vaguely applied, as to the testa 
in Orehidaceae and other plants, and the 
endocarp of some Rubiaceae and Rutacem. 
The mace surrounding the seed in the Nut- 
meg, and the envelope enclosing the seeds of 
Euonyinus, are genuine instances of the aril. 
{Bindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

a ril'-late, a ril la-ted, ar'-illed, a. 

[From aril (q‘v.).] Furnished with an aril. 

"Arillate seed." — Lindley : Satural System of 
Botany, p. IS. 


2. To rise from the seat with the view of 
engaging in some work {lit. & fig.). 

•'Arue ye, and depart; for this is not your rest."— 
Jfieah ii. 10. 

3. To rise from the dead (lit. <£ fig.). 

” Wherefore he saith. Awake thou that steepest, and 
ori 4 « from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light." 
—Ephet. v. Ik 

UL To swell as the waves of the sea in a 
storm, or a river during heavy rain. 

" Thou rulest the raging of the sea : when the waves 
thereof a rile, thou stillest them.*— Pm. lxxxii. 9 . (See 
also Luke vi. 48 .) 

IV. To be excited against ; to break forth 
against 

1. As anger. 

“And if so be that the king’s wrath arise . 

2 Sam. xi. 20. 

2. As an assailant rushing against one (lit 
<£fig.). 

. . and when he [the Iionl or the bear*) arose 
against me. 1 caught him by his beard, and smote him 
and slew him .’' — 1 Sam. xvn. 3 d, 

“Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered. 

LxriiL L 

V. To advance from a lower to a higher 
condition with regard to social standing, free- 
dom from trial, intellectual, moral, or spiritual 
advancement. 

. - by whom ahall Jacob arise t for he Is small."— 
Amos riL 2 . 


mighty, or powerful ; hence to rule ; Kpartn 
{kudos) — (1) strength, (2) power over.] 

L Of persons: 

1. Government exercised by the best-born 
class in the community— in other words, by 
the nobles. 


"As to the other forms of government, Socrate* 
would say. That when the chief offices of the com- 
monwealth were lodged In the hands of a small u um- 
ber of the most eminent citizens, it was called an 
aristocracy.'"— Xenophon ; Ifemorab. of Socrate*. 
( Richardson .) 


"The word aristocracy, which is now made to mean 
meo of the upper ranks, even lower than those ol the 
o oh Llity, means, by right, uot men at all, but only a 
atate-wi elding by the nobles : and in England there is 
no aristocrateia hut that of the House of Lords.'— 
Barnes: Early England and the Saxon English UbOL 
pp. 110, ILL, 


2. The nobles and other people of position 
and wealth in a country, taken collectively ; 
or in a more extended sense, those who rise 
above the rest of the community in any im- 
portant respect : thus, in addition to the 
aristocracy of rank, there is one of intellect, 
one of knowledge, one of high moral feeling, 
&c. 


Thus our democracy was. from an early period, the 
moet aristocratic, and our aristocracy the most demo- 
cratic in the world."— Macaulay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. L 

^ For the view's and feelings of aristocracies 
see the following examples. 


ar’-Q lode, s. [Aril.] A false aril ; one uot 
proceeding from the placenta. 

ar-l-lus, s. [A proper name. (Agassiz.)] 
A genus of Bugs of the family Reduviidae. 
One species, the Arilus serredus, or Wheel-bug, 
is said to possess electric powers. 

Ar-i-ma, Ar'-I man, s. Another form of 
Ahriman. 

' a-rime, * a-rl-men, v.t. [A.S. ariman .] 
To cuuut, to reckon. [Layamon, iii. 1 5S. J 

ar-i o-la'-tion, har-i-o-la'-tion, s. [In 

Lat ariolatio, or oftener hariolatio; from 
hariolor = to foretell ; hariolus = a sooth- 
sayer.] Soothsaying ; divination. 

"Tbs priest* of elder time deluded their Apprehen- 
sions with ariolation, soothsaying, «.nd such ohiique 
idolatries, "—Browne. 

A-ri -on, s. [Gr. 'ApiW (Arion).] 

1. In Greek Myth. : The horse of Adrastus, 
who lived during the Theban war. It was 
fabled to have the power of utterance, and to 
foretell future events. 

2. In Zoot.: A genus of Gasteropodous Mol- 
luscs of the family Liinacidse, or Slugs. The 
A. ater is the common Black SnaiL Tate, in 
1875, estimated the known recent species at 
twenty and the fossil at one, the latter from the 
Newer Pliocene of Maidstone. The aub-genus 
Plectrophorus, ranked under Arion, lias five 
species, all from Teuerifie. 

ar-l-d se, a. [From Ital. arioso (q. v.).] Cha- 
racterised by melody as distinguished from 
harmony. 

ar-I-d'-SO, adv. & s. [ItaL (1) lightsome, airy ; 
(2) pretty, graceful : from aria — air, tune.] 

A* As adverb : After the manner of an air, 
as distinguished from recitative. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A kind of melody bordering on the style 
of a capital air. 

2. A short solo in an oratorio or opera, like 
an air, but not so long. 


a-ri se, * a-rize, * a-ry se (pret a-rose 
* a rist ; pa. par. a-rls'-en), v i. [A.a 
arisan = to arise, rise, rise up, rise again. 
[Rise.] 

L To move from a lower to a higher place. 
Specially : 

1. To ascend as vapours do. 

"Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea 
like a man’s baud.'— l Kingt xviil. 44. 

2. To emerge from beneath the horizon, a; 
the sun, the moon, or a star {lit. & fig.). 

*Th e ariseth. they rather themselves togethe* 
and tsy them down in then decs."— Pi. civ. 22. 


IL To assume an upright position from a 
sitting, kneeling, or recumbent attitude. 

1. To rise from a bed or from the ground 
{fit. or fig.). 


"How long wilt thou sleep. O sluggard? when wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep * — Prow. vi. 9 . 


“ Rejoice not against me. O mine enemy : when 1 
fall, 1 shall arise. — Aticah vii. 8. 


VL To commence, to begin. 

1. To begin, to commence, to originate; to 
spring up, to rise, to emerge. 

”... the persecution that arose about Stephen."— 
Acts xi 19. 

" Nerves are said to a rum or have their origin in the 
nervous centre to which they are on the one hand 
attached . . ."—Todd k Bowman: Physiol. Anal .. voL 
i., p. 21k 

2. To begin to act a part ; to rise up in a 
figurative sense. 

" Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph.’'— Ezod. 1. 8. 

* a'-riah, s. [Persian.] A Persian measure 
of length = about thirty- eight English inches. 
It is not now in use. 

a-ri sing, pr. par. k a. [Arise.] 

“The sun’s arising glenm." 

Scoff ; Lord of the Isles, iii. 11 

* a-rlst‘. Old pret. of verb Arise (q v,). 

a-ris'-ta, s. [Lat. = an awn. In Sp. arista.] 
Bot.: The awn or beard in grasses. It is 
formed by the elongated midnb of a braet, 
and sometimes diverges from the lamina be- 
fore reaching its apex. {Bindley : Introd. to 
Bot.) 

t ctl* 7 - IS -torch (I), s. [Gr. apc<rr<xp \ oc (arts- 
tarchos) = best ruling ; api<rrap\eo > ( aristarcheo) 
= to rule in the best way, from apurre* (aristos) 
= best, and dp\tu (a rdvS) =. to rule. Or from 
apLtrros (a ristos) = best, and ap\og {arches) = 
a leader, from dpxw (nrcfto).] A ruler who is 
also the best man in the community. (Ogilvie.) 

Ar is- torch (2), s. [In Ger. arista rch ; Ft. 
aristarque; Sp. , Port, & ltal aristarco. Called 
after Aristarchus, a grammarian of great cele- 
brity, who lived at Alexandria during the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He had great 
critical acuteness, which he used in correct- 
ing Homer and the other poets.] An acute 
and severe critic. 

Ar -lS-tar'-chi-an, a. [From Aristarchus, 
the severe critic.] [Aristarch (2).] Pertain- 
ing or relating to Aristarchus, or to severe 
criticism. 


ai^-is-tor-chy, s. [In Ger. aristarchic. Fro- 
Gr. dpi<7T09 {aristos) = the best ; dpv» j {arehe) = 
sovereignty.] The rule of the best; govern- 
ment by the best. Etymologically, almost 
the same in meaning as aristocracy. 


“The ground on which 1 would hnUd his chief 
praise, to some of the arufarcAjy mid sour censures of 
these days, requires first an apology.’’— Harrington 
Brief I'ieur of the Ch. of Eng., p. 153. 


air-l s '-tat e, a. [Lat a ri status, from arista — 
an awn (q.v.).] Awned ; furnished with an 
awn or awns ; bearded ; as the glumes of barley 
and many other grasses. {Loudon: Cycl of 
Plants; Gloss.) 

ar-is toc'-ra- 5 y, * ar-is-toc -ra-tle, 
* ar-is-toc -ra ty, s. [1 n Sw. aristocrati ; 
Cut., Ger., & Fr. aristoemtie; Sp. & Port, aris- 
tocracia ; ltal. aristocracia ; Gr. dpurro*paTta 
(a ristokratia) = (1) the government of thebest- 
born, (2) the role of the best : apio-ros ( aristas ) 
= the best, and Kparios ( kraleo ) = to be strong, 


‘The principle of an aristocracy H equality within 
its own body, ascendancy over all the rest of the com- 
munity." — .4mota; Hist. Rome. vol. L, p. 06 . 

i IL Of things ; Rule, dominion, domina- 
tion, control, ascendancy. 

"... expelling from his mind the wild democracy 
of pasaions. and establishing (according to the qnaint 
expression ol Evagriua) a perfect aristocracy of reason 
and virtue. -Gibbon; Decline and Pall, ch. xlv. (1846), 
vol. IV., p. 257. 

ax'-is-td-crat, s. [In Sw. aristokrat; Fr. 
aristocrat; Port aristocrato.] [Aristocracy.] 

1. One who is a member of a small govern- 
ing class in a nation, or who, even if he takes 
no part in government, is of high rank. 

were thus accompanied by the two greatest 
aristocrals in the country, ae was plainly to be seen in 

the manner of all the poorer Indians towards them." 

Danrin : Voyage round the )Vorld, cb. xiv. 

2. One who considers the best form of 
government to be that which places the chief 
power in the hands of the aristocracy of birth 
and rank. 

3. One who really is, or at least is considered 
to he, despotic in temper. 

’’ What his friends call aristocrats and desixits " — 
Burke. 

ar is-to-crat'-ic, * &r-is-to-crat'-ick,. 
ar-is-tO’Crat-ic-al, CL [Fr. a ristocra- 
tiqne ; Sp., Port., & ItaL aristocratico ; Gr. 
apurro/cpaTiKos (arisfotra/ikos).] Pertaining 
or relatiDg to a government conducted by the 
nobles or other persons of rank in the com- 
munity, or pertaining or relating to thoae 
nobles or people of rank themselves. 

" Four chief powers will be found cm examination to 
influence and divide political society— the kingly, the 
sacerdotal, the aristocratic, and the democratic."— 
Evans Crowe: But. France (ed. LSSO), voL ix, 1.. p 9. 

". . . which will then be the aristocratical branch 
of our legislature."— -Boierm^: Beni hams Fragm. on 
Government. Works, voL i., p. 280. 

ar-Is-to-crat-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng arista- 
cratical ; -ly.] In an aristocraticAl manner ; 
as the aristocracy are wont to do. 

"The whole Christian world, the universal Church. 
Is by some pretended to be monarch ically, or by others- 
aristocratically, governed.’’— Hammond ; Works, voL 
ii.. pt. ii, p. 97. tfitcAandncm.) 

ar-is-to-crat' lc-al-ness, s. [Eng aristo- 
cratical ; -ness. ] The quality of being aristo- 
cratic. (irefoter.) 

* ar-is-toc -ra-tie, s . [Aristocracy.] 

t ar-is-toc-ra-ti ze. v.t. [Eng. aristocrat; 
-tze.] To render aristocratic. (Ogi7ri«.) 

• ar-is-toc -ra-ty, $. [Aristocracy.] 

ax-is-to-lo -chi-a {Mod. Lat), t ax-is-to- 
lo[-oliy {Eng.\ s. [In Fr. amto?oc7u\- Sp. 
aristologuia ; ltal aristolochia , aristologia; 
Port. A Lat. aristolochia ; Gr. aptoToAoxeia 
{aristolocheia) = aD herb promoting cliild- 
birth : apterros ( aristos ) = best, and A o\eia 
{loeheia) = child-birth.] 

A. Ordinary Language. {Of the form aristo- 
lochy.) Birthwort ; any plant of the genus- 
Aristolochia. [See B.] 

" S riCulogu xa. f^ arittolochv . h-vrlworL" — Feman- 
a ez: Spanish Diet. (London). lflL 
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B. Bot. (O/fAc/orni aristolochia.) A genus 
of plants, the typical one of the order Aristo- 
loehiaceie, or Birthworts. They have curiously 
inflated irregular flowers, in some cases of 
large size ; these consist of a tubular coloured 
calyx, nD corolla, six stamens, oue style, and 
a six-celled capsular fruit, with many seeds. 
Ooe species, the -4. clematis , or Common Birth- 
wort, a plant with pale-yellow tubular flowers, 
swollen at the base, is naturalised among old 
ruins in the east and south of Eogland. Most 
of the Aristolochias are emmenagogue, espe- 
cially the European species, A. rotunda, longa, 
and clematitis, and the Indian A. Indica; the 
last-named species is also antarthritic. .4. 
bracteata is anthelmintic; when bruised and 
mixed with castor-oil it is used in cases of 
obstinate psora. A. odoratissima, of the West 
Indies, is alexipharmic. The A. fragrantis- 
sivui of Peru is given in dyseuteries, fevers, 
rheumatism, &c. ; A. serpentaria (the Virginian 
Snake-root), besides being given in the worst 
forms of typhus fever, is deemed of use against 
snake-bite ; as is also A. trilobata. ( Lindlcy .) 
Ihe Treasury of Botany points out that faith 
in the efficacy of some Aristolochia or other, as 
an antidote to the poison or serpents, prevails 
In America, Egypt, and India, its existence 
in regions so remote from each other afford- 
ing strong evidence of its truth. 

is-to-16-chf-a -ce-09, s. pi [Aristo- 
lochia.] 

Bnt. : An order of plants placed by Lindley 
under his last or Asaral alliance of Perigynous 
Exogens. It has hermaphrodite flowers, six 
to ten epigynons stamina, a three or six-celled 
inferior ovary, and wood without concentric 
zones. In 1846, Lindley estimated the known 
ap* ies at 130. Many are climbing plants. 
In their qualities they are tonic and stimula- 
ting. [Aristolochia, Asaruji.J 

Ar Is-to-phan -ic, a. [From Greek ’Apio-- 
Tofauais (Aristophanes). (See def.).] Pertain- 
ing to Aristophanes, the Athenian comic poet, 
whose plays were exhibited on the stage be- 
tween B.C. 427 and 3SS. (North Amer. Rev.) 

Ar is to te-l 1 an, a, & s. [Lat. Aristoteli 
0«); Eng. suffix -an.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Aristotle, the 
greatest philosopher or all antiquity, who was 
born in B.C. 384, and died in 322. His natal 
place being Stagira, now Stauros, a town of 
Macedonia, he is often called ** the Stagvrite." 
He was a disciple of Plato, tutor of Alexander 
the Great, a highly distinguished teacher at 
Athens, the author oT treatises on nearly every 
anlyeet of human thought, and the founder 
of the Peripatetic Philosophy, his writings 
on the last-named theme and on Logic being 
venerated during the Middle Ages as no other 
book was but the Bible. 

M » • • the Aristotelian collection of marvellous 
stones ' — Lew in Early Rom. Hist. tlSSSJ. chap, iii 
S is, vol. p. 96. 

B. As substantive: One who regards Aris- 
totle as his master. Spec., an adherent of the 
Peripatetic Philosophy. [Peripatetic ] 

'"The Aristotelians were c . I opinion that saperfluitv 
of nches might caune a tumult ia a common wealth-'~ 
Sir Miles Sandyt : Essay t, p. 210. 

Ar-is-to-te'-lI-an-Ism, s. [Eng. Aristote- 
lian ; -m.] The peripatetic system of philo- 
sophy founded by Aristotle. I Peripatetic.] 

Ar-is-to-t el -ic, * Ar is-to-tcl ick, a. 

(Ital. Arisbitelico ; Lat. Arisfofrhcus.) Per- 
taining or relating to Aristotle. The same as 
Aristotelian. 

•‘The AristoteUek or Arabian philosophy continued 
to he communicated from Sptua and Africa to the rest 
of Lurope chiefly hy means of the Jews."— Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry, L 44*. 

ar’-ith-man-^y, s. (Gr. apiQpos (arithmos) 
= a number, and pavrela. (manUia) = pro- 
phesying, divination ; pdvris (m/infis) = a 
diviner, a prophet.] Pretended divination 
of future events by means of numbers. 

a-rith-mct-ic, * a-rith-met-ick, * a- 
rith-met-icke, *ara’ met-rike, *ars - 
met-ryk, s. [In Ger. arithmrtik ; Fr arifA- 
metique; Port, arith metica ; Sp. & Ital. orit - 
melica ; Lat. arithmetic a; Gr. a.pt9pr}TtKq (arith- 
victike) [supjily rex^ (techne) = art], the fem. 
of apidprjTucos ( orithmrtikos ) = of or for num- 
bering ; api9p6s (arithmos) = number.] lo 
Its broadest sense the science and art which 
treat of the properties of numbers. This 
definition, however, would include Algebra, 


which is considered a distinct branch. Alge- 
bra deals with certain letters of the alphabet, 
such as x, y , z, a, b, c, ic., standing as symbols 
for numbers ; arithmetic operates on numbers 
themselves, as 1, 2, 3, 4, ic. Viewed as a 
science, arithmetic is a branch of mathematics ; 
looked on as an art, its object is to carry out 
for practical purposes certain rules regarding 
numbers, without troubling itself to investi- 
gate the foundation on which those rules are 
based. 

It is variously divided, as into Integral and 
Fractional Arithmetic, the former treating of 
integers, and the latter of fractions. Integral 
arithmetic is sometimes called Vulgar or Com- 
mon Arithmetic; and from fractional arith- 
metic is sometimes separated Decimal Arith- 
metic, treating, as the name implies, of deci- 
mals. There are also Logarithmic Arithmetic 
for computation by logarithms, and Instru- 
mental Arithmetic for calculation hy means of 
instruments or machines. Another division 
is iuto Theoretical Arithmetic, treatiag or the 
science of numbers, and Practical Arithmetic, 
which points out the best method of practi- 
cally working questions or sums. Political 
Arithmetic is arithmetic applied to political 
economy, as is done in the statistical returns so 
coutinually presented to Parliament. Finally, 
Universal Arithmetic is a name sometimes 
applied to Algebra. The chief subjects gene- 
rally treated under the science or art of Arith- 
metic are m Numeration and Notation ; (2) 
Addition; (3) Subtraction; (4) Multiplica- 
tion ; (5) Division ; (6) Reduction ; (7) Com- 
pound Addition ; (8) Compound Subtraction ; 
(9) Compound Multiplication ; (10) Compound 
Division ; (11) Simple Proportion (Rule of 
Three) ; (12) Compound Proportion ; (13) Vul- 
gar Fractious ; (14) Decimal Fractions ; (15) 
Duodecimals ; (16) Involutioo ; (17) Evolution ; 

(18) Ratios, Proportioas, and Progressions ; 

(19) Fellowship or Partnership; (20) Simple 

Interest ; (21) Compound Interest ; and (22) 
Position. ( Hutton , <ic.) Of these, the most 

important are the simple processes of Addition, 
Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division, the 
judicious use of which, singly or in combina- 
tion, will solve the most complex arithmetical 
questions. 

'* At the same time one of the founders of the Society, 
Sir W illi&rn Petty, created the science of political 
arithmetic, the humble but indispensable handmaid 
of political philosophy.” — Macauliy Hist. Eng , ch. 

Arithmetic of Infinites : The summing up of 
an infinite series of numbers. 

&r-ith-met'-ic-al, a. [Eng. arithmet ic; - al .] 
Pertaining to arithmetic. 

**■ - • should his comprehension of arithmetical 
principles be unquestionable. * — Herbert Spencer 
Psychol., 2nd ed., voL ii.. $ 388, p. 312. 

arithmetical complement. That 
which a number wants to make it reach the 
next highest decimal denomination. Thus 
the arithmetical complement of 4 is 6, for 

4 + 6 are — 10, and that of 642 is 358, be- 
cause 642 + 3oS are = 1,000. The arithmetical 
complement of a logarithm is what it waots to 
make it reach 10. 

arithmetical mean. 

1. The number, whether it be an iuieger or 
a fraction, which is exactly intermediate be- 
tween two others. Thus, 5 is the arithmetical 
mean between 2 and 8 ; for 2 + 3 are = 5, and 

5 + 3 are “ 8. To find such a mean, add the 
two numbers together, and divide their sum 
by 2 ; thus 2 + 8 = 10, and 10 -e 2 = 5. 

2. More loosely : Any one of several numbers 
in an arithmetical ratio (q.v.) interposed be- 
tween two other numbers. Thus, if 6, 9, and 12 
be interposed between 3 and 15, any one of 
them may be called an arithmetical mean 
between these two numbers 

arithmetical progression. A series 
of numbers increasing or diminishing uni- 
formly by the same number. If they increase, 
the arithmetical progression is said to bo 
ascending, and if they decrease, descending. 
Thus the series 3, 6, 9. 12, 15 is an asceoding 
arithmetical progression mounting up by the 
continued addition of 3; and the series* S, 6, 

4, 2, is a descending one, falling regularly hy 
2. [Progression.] 

arithmetical proportion. The rela- 
tion existing between four numbers, of which 
the first is as much greater or less than the 
second, as the third is than the fourth ; the 
equality of two differences or arithmetical 


ratios. In such cases the sum of the extremes 
is =s that of the means. [Proportion.] 

arithmetical proportionals. The 

numbers so related to each other. (The term 
is opposed to geometric proportionals.) [Pro- 
portional.] 

arithmetical relation. The compari- 
son of numbers in an anlbmetical progression 
with the view of ascertaining how much they 
differ from each other. 

arithmetical ratio. The difference be- 
tween any two numbers constituting part of 
a series in arithmetical progression. 

ar-ith-met’-i-cal-ly, odv. [Eng. arffA- 
metical ; -ly.] In an arithmetical manner; 
after the priociples of arithmetic. 

"Though the fifth part of a xcstea. being a simple 
traction, anil arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper 
part of that measure." — Arbuthnot ; On Coins. 

ar - ith - me - tf - cian, s, [Eog. arithmetic ; 
-tan. In Fr. arithmcticien.) One skilled in 
arithmetic ; a proficient in arithmetic. 

“Gregory King, Lancaster herald, a political arith- 
metician of great acuteness and judgment' — Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

a-rith-mic, s. [Gr. aptOpo*; (arithmos) = 
number.] Arithmetic. (Sir E. Arnold, v. 132.) 

ar-ith-moc -ra~ 9 y, s. [Gr. api9p6<: ( arith - 
mos) - number, and Kparet a (kraieof = to rule.] 
The rule of mere numbers. <c. Kinqsley : 
Alton Locke, pref.j 

a-rith-mo-crat -ic, a. [aritdmocracy.] 
Pertaining to an aiitlnuocracy (q.v.). (C. 

Kingsley: Alton Locke, pref.) 

ar-ith mom-e ter, s. [From Gr. apidpos 
( arithmos ) = a number, and ptrpoi- ( metron ) =s 
a measure.] A machine which enables a per- 
son, however unskilled, to perform the opera- 
tions of multiplication and division with 
facility, rapidity, and unfailing accuracy. 
The arithmometer ofM. Thomas (De Colmar), 
highly commended by General Hannyngt<»n 
(Journal of Actuaries, vol. xvi., p. 244) and hy 
Mr. Peter Gray, F.R.A.8., and others, doea 
more, for, in forming the product of two given 
nuin tiers, it can either add that product to, 
or subtract it from, another given number, 
according to the pleasure of the operator. 
The machine is provided on its face with 
spaces for the reception of three numbers, 
say P, Q, and R. These being properly placed, 
the turning of a handle brings out the value 
of P + QR or P-QR, accoiding as the 
regulator was adjusted for addition or sub- 
traction. 

ark, * arke, * arcke, s. [A. S. arc, ere, tare ; 
Sw., Dan., and Dnt. ark; Ger. and Fr. arche ; 
Goth, ark a ; Gael, a ire ; Frov. o rcha ; Irish 
airg, airk ; Sp., Port., Ital., and Lat. area . 
From the same root as Lat. orne o = to enclose. ] 

L A chest, a box, a coffer with a lid. 
Spiecially — 

1. The ark used in Jewish worship, called 
the Ark of the Covenant (Numb. x. 33, kc.), 
the Ark of the Testimony (Exod. xxx. 6), the 
Ark of God (2 Sam. vii. 2), the Ark of Ilis 
(God’s) Testament (Rev. xi. 19), the Ark of 



Thy (God’s) strength (Ps. cxxxii. 8). and the 
Ark of the Lord (1 Kings ii. 26). It was au 
oblong chest of acacia-wood overlaid with gold 
inside and out. On its top was the mercy- 
seat, and inside it at first were the two tables 
of stone, the pot of manna, and Aaron’s red 
which budded (1 Kings viii. 9, and Heb. ix. 4). 


boil, bo^; poilt, 1 ; cat, cell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shim ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, ic. = bcl, del- 
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ark— armadillo 


At each of the four corners was a ring into 
which staves or poles might be fitted to carry 
it when it required to be moved. 

2. A large chest for holding meal. (Scofc/i.) 

"... when we have sent awa the haUl meal in the 
ark and the pirnal."— Scott; Old Mortality , chap. u. 

IL A chest-like vessel or ship. Specially— 

1. Literally: 

(a) Noah's ark, a chest-like vessel about the 
dimensions of the Great Eastern steam-ship. 

"Make tbee an ark of gopher-wood."— Gen. vi. 14. 

(b) The ark made of bulrushes, rendered 
watertight by a coating of bitumen, in which 
Moses when an infant was committed to the 
Nile. 

"... she took for him an ark of bulrushes, . . 

Exod. iL 3. 

(c) In America : A large boat used on the 
American rivers to transport produce to 
market, (irebsfer.) 

2. Fig. : Life. 

*’ ' Rut thou.’ said I, ' hast miss'd thy mark, 

Who sought'st to wreck ruy mortal ark.' " 

Ten ny ton : The Two Voices. 

ark, v t. [From the substantive.] To enclose 
within an ark. [Akkeo. ] 

ark'-an §ite, s. [From Arkansas, where it 
is found.] A mineral, a variety of Krookite 
(q.v.). It occurs in thick black crystals. 

arke t s. [Arc. Arch.] 

" The arke of bis artificial day hath i-ronne 
The fourthe part, of half an hour and more." 

Chaucer: C. T. t 4,422-3. 

ark-ed, pa. par. & a. [Ark, v .] 

"When arked Noah and seueu with him." 

Warner : Albion's Eng., bk. i., chap. !. 

ark-itc, s. &«. [Eng. ark; -ife.] 

A. As substantive: An inmate of the ark. 
(Bryant.) 

B. .4s adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
Noah’s ark. (Bryant.) 

ark -su-tite, ark -su-dite, s. [From Ark- 
sut Fiord, in South Greenland ] A mineral 
classed by Dana in his Cryolite Group of 
Fluorine Compounds. It is a white, translu- 
cent, and brittle species, with vitreous lustre, 
except on cleavage faces, where it is pearly. 
Its composition is — fluorine, 5103; alumina, 
17 S7 ; lime, 7 01; soda, 23 00; and water, 

0 57, with 74 of insoluble matter. 

ark' ys, s. [Gr. ap*vs (arkns) = a net.] A 
genus of spiders. The A. lancicr is yellow 
with red at the sides. It ia a native of South 
America. 

t arle, * airle (pi. arle§, airle§), s. 

[A.N. earles, yearles (pi.). (Generally in the 
plural.).] Earnest-money ; money given to a 
person hired as a servant as an eamesbthat in 
due time the wages for which he has stipulated 
will be paid. 

” As for Mortou, he exhausted his own very slender 
stock of mouey iu order to make Cuddie such a present, 
under the name of arles, as might show his sense of 
the value of the recommendation delivered to him."— 
Scolt : Old Mortality, chap. viiL 

arlepenny (aing.), arles-penny (pi ), 

s. A penny given for such a purpose. 

* arled, a. [A.S. orl = a welt, the border of 
a garment, a robe.] Ring-streaked. 

"Sep or got, has wed, arlctl, or greL" 

&ory of Qcn. and Exod. (ed. Morris). 1,723, 

* ar ly, a, & ad v. [Early.] 

arm (1), * armc, s. [A.S. arm, carrn ; Sw., 
Dan., but., Mod. Ger., O. L. Ger., and O. H. 
Ger. arm; O. Fris. erm ; 0. Icel. armr ; 
Goth, arms r Arm. armm ; Lat. armus = an 
arm : Gr. ap/xo'v (ftarroos) = a fitting, a joint ; 
dpw (aro) = to join, to fit together; Lat. and 
Gr. root ar = to join, to fit.] 

A. Ordinary Language .* 

I. Lit. : The portion of the human body on 
either side, extending from the shoulder to 
the hand ; the corresponding part also in a 
qnadrumanous animal, a monkey for example. 
More rarely, one of the forelegs in a digitated 
quadruped of any kiud. 

"Then let my arm fall from my shoulder-blade, . . .” 
—J ib xxxi. 22. 

"The hair of the orang-outang is of a brownish-red 
colour, and covers his back, arms, legs, and outside of 
his hauds and feet." — Griffith’s Cuvier, i. 239 
", . . the arms aud paws [of a squirrel. Sci tints 
fticoZorl are bordered with a beautiful series of hairs." 
— Ibid., iii. 1S2. 


IL Figuratively : 

1. Of material things : Anything which 

stands out from that of which it constitutes a 
part, as an outstretched anu does from the 
human body. Specially — 

(a) A branch of a tree, especially when it is 
tolerably horizontal. 

’’ A broad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms . " 

M'ordsworfA Excursion, bk. v. 

(b) The projecting supports for the human 
arms on the two sides of some chairs, hence 
called arm-chairs. [Arm-chair.] 

(c) [See B. 2, Naut.) 

(d) A narrow inlet running from the ocean 
some distance inland. The White Sea, the 
Baltic, and the Adriatic Sea may be con- 
sidered arms of the sea. 

"... good reasons can be assigned for believing that 
this valley was formerly occupied by an arm of the 
sea." — Darwin : Voyage round the World, chap. ix. 

2. Of things not material : 

(a) Power, physical, mental, moral, or 
spiritual ; support of any kind. 

"Behold, the days coiue, that I will cut off thine 
arm, and the arm of thy father's bouse, that there 
shall not be an old man in thine house." — 1 Earn ii. 31. 

(b) Trust, dependence. 

"Cursed be the man that trustetli in man, aud 
inaketh flesh Ilia arm. and whose heart departeth from 
the Lord.'Wer. xvij. 5. 

B. Technically: 

1. Her. The human arm is often found 
constituting part of a crest. [Cubit-arm.] 

2. Naut. The word arm is used for the 
extremity of a yard. (Generally called the 
yard-arm.) 

arm and-arm, adv. & a. The same aa 
Arm-in-Arm (q.v.). 

'• Go, fool; and, arm-nnd-arm with Clodio, plead 
Your cause before a bar you little dread." 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

arm bone, s. The bone of the arm (the 
humerus). 

"The bone of the arm (humerus) is of remarkable 
length." — Owen < Classlfic. of the Mammalia, p. C6. 

"... an extensive fracture, hadly united, of the 
left arm-bone."— ibid., p. 90. 

arm-chair, s. A chair with arms. It is 
written also armcd-chair . 

** Her father left bis good arm-chair. 

Aud rode his hunter down." 

Tennyson : The Talking Oak. 

arm ful, o. [Armful.] 

* arm-gret, a. As great or as thick as the 
arm. 

“ A wrethe of gold arm-gret, and huge of wight, 
Upon his heed, set ful of stoones bright." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 2,147-6. 

arm hole, s. The arm-pit. 

"Tickling is most in the soles of the feet, and under 
the arm-Rofe.*, and on the Bides The cause is the 
thinuesa of the skin iu those parts, Joined with the 
rareuess of being touched there. — Bacon: Mat. Mist. 

In Ezek.xiii. 18, the word rendered “ arm- 
hole” should probably be translated " fore arm, 
cubit, ” though some make it the wrist. 

arm In arm, adv. & a. With one's arm 
interlocked with that of another ; arm -and- 
arm . 

" Wheu am-i'ji-am we went along." 

Tennyson : The Miller's Daughter. 

arm’s-end, s. A metaphor derived from 
boxing, in which the weaker man may over- 
come the stronger, if be can keep him from 
closing, (Lit. cf Jig.) 

"For my sake be comfortable; hold death awhile 
at the ann't-end." — Shakesp. . At Fou Like It, ii. 6. 

arm- Shaped, a. Shaped like the arm. 

arm's length, 5. A phrase derived from 
boxing [Arm’s-end], and signifying to keep 
a person at a distance, not to permit him to 
attempt familiarity. 

" She ceased, and Paris held the costly fruit 
Out at arm's-length . . ."—Tennyton : (Enone. 

arm's -reach, a. The reach of the arm, 
(Todd.) 

arm strong, a. Powerful in the arms. 
(Greene: MenapUon, p. 56.) 

arm (2), s. [Arms.] A weapon of war. 

Generally in the pi., Arms (q.v.). 
arm (1), v.t. fFrom the substantive arm (1).] 
1, To offer the arm to ; to take by the arm ; 
to take up in the arms. 

"Make him with our pikes and partisans 
A grave: come, arm him." 

Shakesp. : Cymbelbie, iv. 2. 


t 2. To furnish with bodily arms. 

" Her shoulders broad aud long. 

A rmed long and round." 

Beaumont <t Fletcher, 


arm (2), t>.f. & i. [From Eng. arm (2). In Fr. 
ormer ; Sp. & Port, armar ; Ital. armare; Lat. 
armo = to furnish with implements, and spec., 
with warlike weapons ; from arma — arms.] 
A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: To equip with weapons, defensive 
or offensive. 


" And Saul armed David with his armour, and he 
nut an helmet of brass uikui his head : also lie armed 
him with a coat of mail. — 1 Sam. xvii. 38. 


2. Figuratively: 

(a) Of material things: To add to anything 
what will give it greater strength or efficiency. 

" You must arm your hook with the line in the 
inside of it." — Walton : Angler. 

( b ) Of things immaterial : To impart to the 
mind or heart any thing that will make it 
more fitted for offence or defence ; to provide 
against. 

"... arm yourselves likewise with the same mind," 
—I Pet. iv. L 


II. Technically: 

Magnetism. To arm a magnet is to connect 
its poles by means of a soft iron bar. [Arma- 
ture.] 

B. Intransitive: To equip witli weapons of 
war, (Used of individuals or of communities.) 

"... and thus aloud exclaims; 

Arm, arm, Patroclus! . . .*' 

Pope . Uomer't Iliad, hk. xvi., 155-56. 


* arm, * arme, * ar -eme, a. [Sw., O. Icel., 
and Mod. Ger. arm = poor.] (Moral Ode, ed. 
Morris, 223.) 

ar-ma -da, * ar-ma do, s. [Sp. armada 
= a war fleet as contradistinguished from 
J lota = a fleet of merchant vessels ; Lat. arma 
= arms. From Spanish, armado has passed 
into German, French, «kc., and is = Ital. 
armata = a navy, a fleet.] 

(1.) Spec.; The celebrated fleet, called at first, 
by anticipation, “The ‘Invincible* Spanish 
armada," which was sent in 1588 to assail Eng- 
land, but which, utterly failing in its object, 
aud coming to a tragic and inglorious end, 
was latterly kuowu simply as the “ Spanish 
armada," the word “invincible "being dropped. 

" They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride or spoils of Trafalgar.” 
Byron: Chlldc Harold, jv. 181 

Hence (2.) Gen. : Any war fleet. 

" So hy a roaring tempest ou the flood 
A whole armado of convicted sail 
Is scatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowship." 

Shakesp. : King John, lit 4. 

"... Wo will not leave, 

For them that triumph, those who grieve, 

With that armada gay." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, L 17. 


ar-ma-diT la, 5. [In Fr. armadille; fr<wn 
Sp. armadillo, dimin. of armada.] A small 
armada. 



ar-ma-dil -lo (plural -I6§ and -loe§), s. 

[In Ger. armadill and armadilthier. Horn 
Sp. armadillo .] 

1. The Spanish American name, now im- 
ported into English, of varions Mammalia 
belonging to the order Edentata, the family 
Dasypodida?, and its typical genus Dasypus. 
[Dasypus.] The name armadillo, implying 


ARMADILLO. 


that they are in armour, is applied to these 
animals because the upper pail of their body 
is covered with large strong scales or plates, 
forming a helmet for their head, a buckler 
for their shoulders, transverse bands for their 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ee = e; & = e au = kw. 
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back, and in some species a aeries of rings for 
the protection of tlieir tail. Another pecu- 
liarity is the great number of their ruolar 
teeth ; these amount in one species to more 
than ninety. There are five toes on the hinder 
feet, and four or five, according to the species, 
on the anterior ones. The fore feet are ad- 
mirably adapted for digging, and the animal, 
when it sees danger, can extemporise a hole 
and vanish into it with wonderful rapidity. 
If actually captured, it rolls itself ilito a 
ball, withdrawing its head and feet under its 
strong armour. There are several species — 
such as the Great Armadillo, or Tatu ( Dasypus 
gigas), the Three-banded Armadillo, or Apara 
(D. Apar), the Six-banded Armadillo ( D . sex- 
cinctus), and the Hairy Armadillo (D. villosus). 
They feed chiefly on ants and other insects 
and worms, and are peculiar to South America, 
where a giant-animal of similar organisation, 
the Glyptodon, lived in Tertiary times. 

"It Is generally understood that the Armadillos 
bring forth hut once a year."— Griffith's Cav., lit. 286. 

2. A genus of Crustaceans belonging to the 
order Isopoda, and the family Oniscidae, the 
type of which is the well-known wood-louse. 
It is so called partly from its being covered 
with a certain feeble kind of armour ; but 
chiefly from its rolling itself up into a ball 
after the fashion of the South American mam- 
malian Armadillos. 

armadillo-like, a. Like an armadillo, 
covered with natural armour. 

” In the Pampaeau deposit at the Bajada I found the 
osseous armour of a gigantic armadillo-like animal."— 
Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. vii. 

• ar-ma'-do, s. [Aomada.] 

ar-ma ment, s. [In Fr. armement; Sp., 
Port., & ltal. armamento; Lat. armovicntnm 
= the outfitting of a ship, the supplying it 
with everything excepting only its hull*: armo 
= to furnish with implements ; arma = im- 
plements, . . . the tackle of a ship.] 

L The act of arming a fleet or army ; the 
state of being armed. 

II. That which constitutes the equipment 
or which ia itself equipped. 

1. That which constitutes the equipment. 
(Often in the pi., armaments, signifying every- 
thing needful to reuder the naval and military 
forces of a country efficient.) Spec., weapons 
and ammunition. 

**. . . and the Increase [of expenditure! is for the 
roost part due to more costly armantents." — Times, 
Nov. 11, 1876. 

2. The forces equipped 

(a) A naval expedition fitted out for war ; a 
fleet, with the men, guns, ammunition, aud 
itores on board. 

"English sailors, with more reason, predicted that 
the first gale would send the whole of this fair-weather 
armament to the hottoin of the Channel ."— Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., ch. xvL 

(b) Land forcea fully equipped ; an army 
encamped for war. (Lit. fig.) (Byron: 
Siege of Coiinth, xx.) 

• ar-ma -men ta-ry, s. [Lat. armamen- 
tarium.} An armoury, an arsenal. (Johnson.) 

ar man, 8. [Fr.] A confection for restoring 

appetite in horses. (Johnson.) 

• &r'-ma-ry, s. [Lat. armarium = a chest, a 
cotter.] [Almrky.] A chronicle or archive. 
(Wycliffe : 1 Esdras ii. 15.) 

ar’-ma-tiire, s. [In Gcr. armatur ; Fr. arma- 
teur and armature; Sp. armadura ; Hal. & 
Lat armatnra = (1) armour, (2) armed sol- 
diers, (3) a kind of military exercise'.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Armour worn for the defence of the 
body, or, more frequently, the armour in 
which some animals are enveloped for their 
protection aguiust their natural foes. 

** Other* should he armed with hard shells, otlw>rs 
with nrtcklcis ; the rest, that have uo such armature, 
•liould he endued with great swiftness aud peruicity.'* 

— liny: Creation. 

* 2. Offensive weapons. 

•’The double armature Is a more destructive engine 
than tlie tumultaary weapon.'— nr. II. More: Decav 
Piety. 

B. Technically: 

1. Magnetism : The armatures, called also 
iho keepers, of a magnetic bar are pieces of 
soft iron placed in contact with its poles. 
These, by being acted on inductively, become 
magnets, uud, rc-acting in their turn, not 


merely preserve, but even increase, the mag- 
netism of the origiual bar. Magnets thus 
provided are said to be armed. 

2. Electricity: 

(a) The interna l a nd external a rmat ures,or coat- 
ings of a Uydenjar , are the coatings of tinfoil 
on its interior, and part of its exterior, surface. 

(&) Siemens’ armature or bobbin : An arma- 
ture designed for magneto-electrical machines, 




SIEMENS* CYLINDRICAL ARMATURE. 

«. Cylinder, b. Cylinder ou which covered copper wire is 
wound, c. Cylinder* iuserted in magnets. N. North 
Pole. S. South Pole. 


in which the insulated wire is wound longitu- 
dinally on the core, instead of transversely. 

3. Arch. : Iron bars employed for the con- 
solidation of a building. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

armed, a. [From arm, s.] Furnished with 
arms in a literal or figurative sense. Specially 
In comp., as long-armed , strong-armed, &c. 


armed, pa. par. & a. [Arm, v.f.J 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. Equipped with weapons offensive or de- 
fensive, or both. [B., 1, Mil.] 

"So the armed men left the captives and the spoil 
. . ."—2 Chron. xxviii. 14. 

2. Having its natural efficiency increased by 
mechanical appliances. 

"But they continually gTow larger, and pass by in- 
sensible gradations into the state of cloud, when they 
can no longer elude the armed eye.”— Tyndall : Frag, 
gf Science, 8rd ed.. vii. 150. 

II. Fig. : Strengthened in mind aod heart 
against danger. 

B. Technically: 

I. Military and Naval : 

1. Of men. An armed body of men is a 
military detachment provided with arms and 
ammunition, ready for au engagement. [A., l.j 
(James: Mil. Diet.) 


2. Of ships: 

(a) Armed in flute, that is, armed after the 

manner of a transport. Having had part of 
her guns removed to make more room. In 
such a case the effective armament of the 
vessel is lesa than that at which she is rated, 
(irc&sfer.) 

(5) An armed ship is one taken into the 
Government service, and 
equipped in time of war 
with artillery, ammuni- 
tion, &c. (James.) 

3. Of shot. A crossbar 
ahot is said to be armed 
when some rope-yarn is 
rolled round the end of the | 
iron bar running through 
the shot. 

4. Of procedure. Armed 
neutrality. [Neutrality.] 

II. Heraldry: 

1. Furnished with arms. 

TJ A man armed at all 

points (see the annexed 
figure) is a man covered 
with armour on every por- 
tion of him excepting only 
his face. 

2. Adding to anything 
that which will give it 
greater strength or effici- 
ency. 

1J The term armed, fol- 
lowed by of, is applied to a beast of prey 
when his teeth and claws, or to a predatory 



ARMED AT ALL 
POINTS. 


bird when his talons and beak, are differently 
coloured from the rest of his body. 

III. Biology. Used — 

]. (Zoo/.) Of the natural ormature of various 
parts of the body of man or of the inferior 
animals: Furnished with teeth, tusks, nails, 
claw’s, &c. 

"... the most formidably armed Jaws.”— Owen : 
Clattif. of JHamm \Ua, p, *6. 

2. Botany : Of thorns, prickles, &c., on 
plants. 

IV, Magnetism. An armed magnet : One 
provided with an armature (q.v.). 

ar mee,s. [Army ] 

Ar-me'-ni-an, a. & s. [Eug. Armen i(a) ; -an. 
In Fr. Armcnien ; from Lat. Armenia; Gr. 
’Appevta (Armenia). Armenia, in 2 Kings xix. 
37, is in the original Ararat, and should have 
been so rendered ] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Armenia, a 
country situated on tlic mountainous region 
between the Black and the Caspian Seas, be- 
tween latitudes 37° and 42° N., and long. 39° 
to 50° E. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of Armenia. 

2. The language spoken by the Armenians, 
who are not confined to their native land, but 
are many of them successful merchants in 
India and other parts of the East The Living 
comes from the Old or Dead Armenian, ranked 
by Max M filler under the I rani e Branch of 
the Southern Division of the Aryan Languages. 

Armenian bole. 

Mineralogy : A kind of hole from Armenia. 
[Bole.] 

Armenian stone. 

Mineralogy: A blue carbonate of copper 
brought from Armenia. 

Armenian whetstone. 

Min.; Dana’s rendering of the Greek term 
olkov t) ef ’Apptvtas (alone er Armcnias), the 
name given by Theophrastus to emery (q.v.). 

* ar-men’-tal, a. [Lat. armentatis ; from 
armentum = cattle for ploughing or for 
draught.] Pertaining or relating to a herd at 
cattle. (Bailey.) 

ar-men'-tlne, a. [Lat. armentum (Armen- 
tal), and Eng. suffix -tue.J The same aa 
A rmental (q. v.). (Ba ilcy. ) 

* ax-men'-tose, ‘adj. [Lat. amenfosus.] 
Abounding with cattle. (Bailey.) 

ar-me r-i-a, s. [From the term Flos Armcria, 
applied by the botanists of the Middle Ages 
to some of the Sweet William Pinks. Flos 
Armeria again is, according to Clusius, the 
French word armoiries (armorial bearings). 
Latinised. (Hooker and A mot.).] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Plumbaginaceae 
(Leadworts). It contains two British species. 
The first is the A. maritima, the Common 
Thrift, Sea-pink, or Sea-gilliflower so abun- 
dant on our coasts, and the A. plantaginea, or 
Plantain-leaved Thrift of the island of Jersey. 
A variety of the former species occurs ou 
the tops of mountains. Next to the Box, A. 
tm/par/s is the best edgiug for walks. 

ar met, s. [French = armour for the head.] 
A helmet used in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. It is represented io 
the annexed illustra- 
tion. 

armet-grand, s. 

[Fr. grand = great .] 

An armet worn with 
a beaver. 

armet-petit, s. 

[Fr. petit = little.] 

An armet worn with- 
out a beaver. It had 
a guard for the face, 
consisting of three armet. 

bars. 

arm ful, 'arm -full, 6 . (Eng. arm; full 
In Ger. armvoU.] As much of anything aa 
an arm can hold. 

"He coiues so lazily on iu a simile, with his ‘arrrt/ull 
Of weeds,’ . . — Milton Apol. for Smectymnuut. 

" Aa an especial favour, he allowed me to pur< ha*e, 
at a high price, an armful of dirty straw. nein : 
Voyage round the M'or/rf. chap, xvi. 



bSil, h6j^; pdiit, j<J\Vl; 

-clan, -tlan = rlrtn. 

u 


cat, 9eil, ehorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = 
-ticn, -sion = shun ; -flon, -slon = zhiin. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shiis. ~bl*\ -dl«. f:r — bel. c el. 


f. 
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• arm -gaunt; a. [Eng. arm; gcrinf.] As 
gaunt — i.e., as slender— as the arm ; no thicker 
than the arm. 

"So he nodded. 

And soberly did mount sn armgauro steed." 

Sltakesp. : A fU. ± Cleop., i. 5. 

t ar-mif er-ous, a. [Lat, armifer= weapon* 
bearing : arma = arms, and fero = to bear.] 
Bearing arms. ( Ogilvie .) 

ar'-mi-ger, 5. [Lat. armiger, in inscriptions 
armigerus ; from arma = arms, and gero — to 
wear, to bear about with one.) An esquire, 
properly one who attended on a knight, to 
bear his shield and otherwise render him 
service. [EsQUinE.] 

"Slender. Ay. and ratolorum too ; and a gentleman 
bora, master parson: who writes himself armigero : 
In any bill, warrant, quittance, or obligation, ami* 
gero.” — Shakes p. ; Merry Wives of Windsor, 1 L 

ar mig^-cr-ous, a. [In 8p., Port., & Ital. 
armigero — martial (see Armiger), “bearing 
arms.”] Pertaining or relating to an esquire 
or person who attended on a knight. [See 
Esquire. ] 

"They belonged to the armlgcrous part of the popu- 
lation ." — Da Quincey . [Goodrich A Porter.) 

ar' mil, s. [Lat. armilla = a bracelet.] [An- 

M1LLA.] 

Mech. <£ Astron. : An ancient astronomical 
instrument. It was of two forms : an Equi- 
noctial Armil, constructed with a single ring 
placed in the plane of the equator, for deter- 
mining the liue of the equinoxes ; and a 
Solstitial Armil, in which there were two or 
more rings, one of them in the plane of 
the meridian, for ascertaining the solstices. 
(1 newcll.) 

ar-mi-lau'-§a, a. [Lat. , according to Isidore, 
contract, from armiclausa = a military cloak.] 
A cloak covering the shoulders, worn in Eng- 
land in mediaeval times. 

"The book of Worcester reporteth that in the year 
of our Lord . . . 1372, they first began to wanton it in a 
curtal weed which they called a cloak, and in Latin 
armilauta, as oneiy covering the shoulders."— Cam- 
den .* Domains, 195. 

ar-mil -la, s. [Sp., Port., ItaL, & Lat. = (l)an 
arm-ring, 'a bracelet, (2) a hoop or ring; from 
arm its = arm. ] _ 

1. A bracelet. 

2. Mcch. : An iron ring, hoop, or brace, in 
which the gudgeons of a wheel move. 

3. Anat. : The round ligament which con- 
fines the tendons of the carpus. (Parr, <£c.) 

f ar-mil-la-ry, a. [In Fr. armiUaire; Sp. 
armilar ; Port, armillar ; Ital armillart ; Low 
Lat. armillarius ; from Class. Lat. armilla = 
an armlet, an arm-ring, a bracelet.] Resem- 
bling a bracelet in form ; circular. (Rarely 
used, except in Astronomy.) 

" He [Hipparchus] ia also said to have erected armil- 
lary circles at Alexandria ."— Penny Cycl ., li. 525. 

armillary sphere. 

Meek. & Astron . ; A sphere not solid like a 
modem celestial globe, but consisting of 
several metallic or other circles mechanically 
fixed in such relative positions that one repre- 
sented the celestial equator, a second the 
ecliptic, and two more the colures. It was 
capable of revolving on its axis within a 
movable horizon. Astronomers used the ar- 
millary sphere for purposes of instruction not 
merely in ancient times, but on to the age of 
Tycho Brahe, in the sixteenth century. Now, 
however, it has fallen into disuse, having been 
superseded by the celestial globe. [Astro- 
labe, Celestial.] 

" When the circles of the mundane sphere are sup- 
posed to be described on the convex surface of a sphere, 
which is hollow within, and, after this, you imagine 
all parte of the sphere's surface to he cut away, except 
those parts on which such circles are describe! ; then 
that sphere is called an armillary sphere, because It 
appears in the form of several circular rings, or brace- 
lets. put together iu a due position ."— Harris .* Descrip- 
tion of the Globes. 

ar-mil-la-ted, a. [Lat. armiffahM.) Wear- 
ing bracelets. (Joknson.) 

* ar mille, * ar mylle, s. [Lat. armilla 
(q.v.).] A bracelet 

** When he had sene the rynges on his systers eeres. 
and her poynettes or army lies on her hands."— Gulden 
Legend, i. 10. in Boucher.) 

* ar -min, s. [Dut. arm = poor.] A beggar. 

" 0 hear Ood J — so young an armin t 
M. Flow. Armin, sweet heart, I know not what you 
mean 

By that, hut I am almost a beggar " 

London Prod., Supp. sh., ii 519. (A’are#.) 


*ar -mined, a. [Ermined.] 

arm ing, pr. par., a.. Sc s. [Arm, v.t.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. and participial adj. : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language. : 

1. The act of equipping one’s self with 
weapons, or the state of being so equipped. 

(a) Lit. : 

" For the arming was now universal." — Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng,, cb. xii. 

(b) Fig. : Confirmation of a suspicion, or of 
a truth previously but half-believed. 

" 2 Lord. Hath the count All this intelligence ? 

1 Lord. Ay, and the particular confirmations, point 
from point, to the full arming of the verity."— 
ShaMesp. : Alt's Well that Ends Well, iv, 8. 

2. That which constitutes the equipment. 

IL Technically ( Nautical ) : 

1. Plur.: Waist-cloths; cloths hung about 
the outside of the ship’s upper-works fore and 
aft, and before the cubbrige heads. Some are 
also hung round the tops, called top armings. 

2. Sing, (iu soundings at sea ) : A prepara- 
tion of tallow, placed in the concavity at the 
bottom of the lead used for soundings, and 
designed to ascertain the character of the ocean 
bed at the place. 

" The soundings from which this section ia laid down 
were taken with great care by Capt. Fitzroy himself : 
he used a bell-shaped lead, having a diameter of four 
Inches, and the armings each time were cut off and 
brought on hoard for me to examine. The arming ia 
a preparation of tallow, placed in the concavity at the 
bottom of the lead. Sand, and even small fragments 
of rock, will adhere to it ; and if the bottom he of rock, 
it brings up an exact impression of its surface."— Dar- 
win; On Coral Reefs (1S42), ch. i. ( p. 7. 

D. In composition : Applied to various 

things used iu, and for the purpose of, arming. 

arming-buckle, $. 

Her. : A lozenge-shaped buckle. (Gloss, of 
Heraldry.) 

arming-doublet, s. A sureoat. 

" Arming-doublets of carnation satten."— Masque 
of the inner Temple [1612). [Halliwtll: Contr. to 
Lexic.) 

arming-points, s. pi. The fastenings 
keeping the several pieces of armour from 
separating. 

arming- press, s. A press used in book- 
binding. [Blockino Press.] 

Ar-min-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. , &c. , Armin i(us) ; 
Eng. suffix -oa. ia Ger. A i min inner, s.] Per- 
taining to Arminius, the Latinised form of the 
surname of James Harmensen, a Doted Dutch 
theologian. [B ] 

A. Aa adject ire ; Pertaining to Arminius or 
to his tenets. 

"The Arminian doctrine, a doctrine less austerely 
logical than that of the early Reformers, but more 
acr**eable to the popular notious of the divine Justice 
and benevolence, spread fast and wide." — Macaulay . 
But. Eng., ch. i. 

B. As substantii'e : 

Church Hist. : A follower of Arminius, or in 
other words, of James Harmensen (see etym.), 
first a Dutch minister in Amsterdam, and 
afterwards Professor of Theology ia Leyden 
University. The views of himself and his 
followers were summed up in five points, which 
may be briefly stated thus 1. That God 
from all eternity predestinated to eternal life 
those who He foresaw would have permanent 
faitli in Christ. 2. That Christ died for all 
mankind, and not simply for the elect. 3. 
That man requires regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. 4. That man may resist Divine grace. 
5. That man may fall from Divine grace. This 
last tenet was at first held but doubtfully; 
ultimately, however, it was firmly accepted. 
Anuinins died in the year 1609. In 1618 
and 1619 the Synod of Dort condemned the 
Arminian doctrines, the civil power, as was 
the general practice of the age, enforcing the 
decrees of the council by pains and penal- 
ties. [Remonstrants.] Nevertheless the new 
views spread rapidly. Archbishop Laud intro- 
duced them into the Church of England; 
the Weslevans also are essentially Armin ians ; 
whilst the remainder of the English Noncon- 
formists and the Presbyterians in Scotland 
and elsewhere are mostly Calvinists. The 
only English sect formally called after Ar- 
minius is that of the “ Arminian New 
Society. " 

Ar min' i-an ism, s. [Eng. Arminian ; -is to. 
In Gei. Armiiimniim.] The distinctive reli- 
gious tenets held by the Arminians. 


" Laud. Nell. Moutacu. and other bishous were all 
supposed to be tainted with Arml/Uanimi.'— Hume: 
Bist. Eng. 

Ar-min -i- 9 .n ize* v.t. & i. [Arminian.] 

A. Trans. : To make Arminian, to imbue 
with Arminian doctrines. 

B. Tntrans. : To teach Arminianism. 

Ar-min-I-an-iz-er, a. [Arminianize.] One 
who teaches Arminianism. 

ar-mip -6-ten£e, s. [Armipotent.] Puis* 
sanceatanns. (Bailey.) 

ar-mip’-6-tent, a. [Sp., Port., & Ital. ar* 
mipotentc; Lat. armipotens = mighty in arms 
(an epithet of Mars) ; arm«=nrnis, anti patens 
= powerful, possum = I am able.] Powerful or 
mighty iu arms ; mighty in war. 

" 2 Lord. This is your devoted friend, sir, the raanl. 
fold linguist, and the urmfpofenf soldier."— Shakesp. : 
All s Well. iv. 3. 

ar-mis o-nant, a. [Lat. arma = arms, and 
wnaus, pr. par. of sema = to sound.) Having 
sounding arms or rustling armour. (AsA.) 

ar-mis’-6-nous, a. [Lat. armisonous : arma 
— anus', and sono = to sound] Having 
sounding arms or rustling armour. (Bailey.) 

ar -mis-tl5e, s. [Fr. armtsricc; Sp. & Port, 
arroisficto; Ital. amtsftsio ; from Lat. arma 
= arms, and sisto — to cause to stand.] A 
short cessation of arms for a certain stipulated 
time during a war; a truce, designed for 
negotiation or other ends. 

" Lastly, he required some guarantee that the kin* 
would not take advantage of the armistice for the 
purpose of Introducing a French force into England." 
— Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. ix. 

" Now that an armistice has heen accepted, and a 
conference is about to assemble to elaborate, if pos- 
sible. terms of peace . . ."—Times, Nov. ll. 1876. 

arm -less (1), * arm'-les, a. [Eng. a?™ (1), 
s., and snlf. -less = without. In Ger. amfos.j 
Without arms. 

"And saugh an bond armies, that wroot fast." 

Chaucer: C. T. % 15,639. 

arm’-less (2), a. [Eng. arm (2), a. ; suff. -few.] 
Without weapons, defenceless. 

arm-let, s. [Eng. arm; suffix -let, used as a 
diminutive.] 

1. A small arm. 

2. A bracelet worn on the upper arm as 
contradistinguished from one of the ordinary 
type encircling the 
wrist. Armlets are 
of two kinds. 

(а) Those worn 
by meo in the East 
as one of the insig- 
nia of royal power. 

Kitto thinks that 
the rnrtJM (etsa- 
dah), or ao-ealled 
“bracelet," which 
the Amalekite said 
he took from the 
arm of the slain 
Saul, wa3 an arm- 
let of this sym- 
bolic character (2 
Sam. i. 10). The 
same Hebrew 
word, again ren- armlets. 

dered “ bracelet," 

occurs in Numb. xxxi. 50, and probably with 
the same meaning. Armlets of this nature 
are still seen on Persian, Hindoo, and other 
sovereigns, and in most cases they are studded 
with expensive jewels. 

"Armlet. Although the word ha* the same mean- 
ing aa bracelet, yet the latter is practically »o exclu- 
sively used to denote the ornament of the wrist, that 
It seems proper to distinguish hy armlet the similar 
ornament which Is worn ou the upper ana There Is 
also this ditference between them, that In the East 
hracelets are generally worn by women, and armlets 
only by men. The armlet, however, is in use among 
men only as one of the Insignia of sovereign power."— 
Ditto : Bib. Cycl., Art. " Armlet. “ 

(б) Those worn by women in our own and 
other countries simply for ornament. 

M Every nymph of the flood her tresses rending. 
Throws off her armlet of pearl In the main." 

Dryden : Albion A Albiamss, Ui. 

3. Armour for the arm. 

t ar-mo-m-a, s. [Hahmonia.) 



tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine ; go, p<$t. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sq, cq — d. ey=a. qu = kw. 
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• •T-mo -nl-ac. Old form of Ammoniac. 

" . . . the thridde i-wls 
8ftl armoniac. . . ."—Chaucer : 0. T„ 12.751-2. 

• ar-mon'-i-eaL [Harmonical.] 

• ftr'-mon-y, s. [Harmony.] (Scotch.) 

ar'-mor, tar'-mour, *ar-mouro, *ar- 
mure, *. [In Fr. annure ; 0. Fr. armeure ; 
Sp. A Port, armadura ; ltal. <fc Lat. armatures 
equipment, outfit, armor; armo = to fit out 
with implements, to equip; arma — imple- 
ments, arms.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Defensive arniB ; a covering designed 
to protect the body, especially in war, from 
being injured by any weapon the foe could 
use. In the authorised version of the Bible it 
is frequently mentioned under its appropriate 
name (1 Sum. xvli. 64; 1 Kings xxii. 38, &c.), 
and several times under the uame harness , 
which was a term for armor common during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (1 Kings 
xx. 11 ; xxii. 34 ; 2 Cliron. ix. 24). [Harness.] 
The heroes of the Trojan war are described by 
lloiner as wearing it. It was in use among 
the other nations of antiquity, but it was not 
till the age of chivalry that it reached its full 
development. From the list of pieces of armor 
enumerated in the subjoined example, quoted 
by Narea from Warner, it can he well under* 
stood that a knight u in compleat armour ” was 
too well protected to be in much danger from 
a foe, and too unwieldy to put that foe in much 
danger. Mail armor was in use from 10GG to 
1300. It was tegulated , consisting of little 
imbricated plates sewn upon a hauberk withoot 
sleeves or hood ; ringed or chain % consisting of 
interlocking rings; gamboised , consisting of 
padded work stitched; scaled, of small circular 
plates like fish scales. Mixed armor to 1410, 

( chain aud plate. PI ate armor to 1G00, composed 
of large plates, and entirely enclosing the 
body. Hal/ armor to eighteenth century, con- 
sisting of helmet and body armor only. Armor 
has almost disappeared in modern warfare, its 
only remnant being the defence against sword 
blows worn by cavalry. Recently, however, a 
bullet-proof coat has been devised, which may 
be worn by future iofautry. 

"To them in compleat armour seem'd the greene 
knight to appeare. 

The burgonet, the bever, huffe, the colter, curates, and 
The poldnms, grangard, vanibraces, gauntlets Tor 
either hand, 

The taishes, cuahlcs, and the graves, staff, pensell, 
hidses, u)l 

The greonc knight carst had tyltrd with, that held 
her love his thrall." 

Warner: Alb. Engt., hk. xtl . , p. 291. {Karen.) 

2. Fig. : Anything designed and fitted to 
prove n defence against spiritual enemies. 

r Ths “ armour of light ” (Rom. xiii. 12), 
opposed to 11 the works of darkness,” would 
seem to be holy deeds. “ The armour of 
righteousness ” (2 Cor. vi. 7), as the name im- 
plies, is righteousness, justice. The “ armour 
of Clod" (Eph. vi. 11, 13), is described at length 
in verses 13 to 20. 

B. Technically : 

1. Laic. The Statutes of armor , repealed in 
the reign of King dames I., were ancient 
enactments requiring every one, according to 
his rank and estate, to provide a determinate 
quantity of the weapons then in use, that if 
required ho might aid in the defence of his 
country uguinst domestic commotion or foreign 
invasion. (Blaekstuue's Comment ., bk. i., chap. 
13.) Embezzling or destroying the king’s 
nrmor or warlike stores was, by 31 Eliz., 3, 4. 
felony. (Ibid., iv. 101, 102.) 

2. Her. Coat-armorer: The same as Coat of 
Arms. [Arms.] 

3. Magnetism : The “nrmor” of a magnet is 
the same as its armature (q. v.). 

ar -HI or -hear or. «. [Eng. armour; bearer .] 
One who carries the weapons of war belonging 
I to another. 

"Then he ended hastily unto ihe young man his 
armour-bearer, and said unto him, Draw ihv sword, 
find May me, . . ."—Judy. lx. 54. 

j 

ar-mor a-^i-a, s. [Lat. armoracia , armo- 
raefa, nrmoracinm ; Or. appopaKia(unjiornHa) 

, = horse-radish ; from Armorica, the Latin 

i name of Brittany, where it was said to grow 
] abundantly.] llorse-radisli or Water- radish. 

A genus of plants belonging to the order 

Brassicaeerc, or Crucifers, it contains one 


■pecies, the A. campkobia , or Great Water- 
radish, wild in Britain ; and another, the A. 
n isticana, or Common Horse-radish, natural- 
ised. The former has yellow flowers, and the 
latter white. 


f ar -mdr-er/ar -mour-cr/ar -naer-er, 
•ar-mtir-er, s. [Eng. armour; -er. In 
Fr. armurier.] 

1. One who dresses another in armor. 

" The armorers, accomplishing the knight*. 

With bnry hammers closing rivet* np, 

Give dreadful note of preparation." 

Shaketp. ; Henry V„ iv., Chora*. 

2. One who manufactures or repairs armor 
and weapons. 

M This let the armourer with speed dispose." 

Byron : Corsair, 1. 7. 

3. One who has charge of the small arms of 
ft ship or regiment. 

ar-rab r-I-aL a. & s. [Fr. armorial , from ew- 
moires = arms, coats of arms ; Lat. armarium 
~ a place for tools ; hence a chest for cloth- 
ing, money, &c. ; arma = tools, implements.] 

1. As adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
heraldic arms. 

“Ancient Armorial Quartering!. Jfichols: Herald 

A Genealogist, vol. viiL, p. 247. 

2. As substantive : A book containing coats 
of arms. Thus the phrases occur, " the French 
armorial, the Spanish armorial &c. 


Ar-mor-Ic, a. A s. [Lat. Armoricus. From 
Armorica, said to be derived from two old 
Gallic words, nr (Gallic air)= upon, and mor 
(Lat. mare) = the sea.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Armorica, 
the western part of the country between the 
Seine, and the Loire. It was inhabited in 
Casar’s time by a confederacy of tribes called 
the Armoriean League. He made war against 
them and subdued them. Long afterwards it 
received the name of Bretagne, in English 
Brittany, from being inhabited by the Britons. 
Now it ia divided into several French depart- 
ments. 

. B. As substantive : Ths language of Armo- 
rica. It is called by the French Bas Breton. 
It belongs to the Celtic family, and is akin 
to the Welsh and the extinct Cornish. (In 
the etymologies of this Dictionary it is cited 
as Arm.) 


Ar-mor -lc-an, a. &s. [Eng., Ac., Arm&ric ; 
-an. In Ger. Armorikaner.) 

A. As adj. : The same as Armoric, adj. (q. v.). 
B* Assubst. : A person born in Armorica. 

ar-mor-ist, ar-mour-ist, s. [Fr. armor - 
iste.J One well acquainted with coats of arms 
one skilled in heraldry. (Bailey.) 


ar-mor-y (plur. ar-mor-ie§), s. [Eng. 

armor; -y. In 0. Fr. armaire , armarie, armoirie 
(in Mod. Fr. armoiries is = coats of arms); Prov. 
armari; Sp. amieira. From Lat. armarium = 
a place for tools, a chest for clothes; arma 
*= toolB, implements, arras.] 

A. From Eng. armor, in the sense of a coat 
of arms: 

1. Coat armor; coats of arms. 

2. Skill in heraldry. 

B. From Eng. armor, in its ordinary sense : 

1. Defensive nrmor, also offensive weapons, 

or both taken together. 


“ Nigh at hand 

Celestial armory, shields, helms, and spears. 

Hang high, with diamond flaming, and with gold." 

Milton. 

2. A place for keeping weapons ; a magazine 
in which all kinds of weapons are deposited 
and maintained in good order till they are 
required. (Lit. <£■ Jig.) 

"... the tower of David, budded for an armoury, 
whereon there hnng a thousand bucklers, all shields 
of mighty meu .“ — iUmg gf sol. Iv. 4. 

"The Lord hath opened his armoury, and hath 
brought forth the weapons of his ludiguation.’ --j<'r. 

3. (Occasionally.) A place where arms are 
manufactured , 

ar mo zeen, ar mo -zinc, s. [Fr. amwsin, 
amiaisin. Corrupted from Ormuz or Hormuz, 


an island in the Persian Gulf,] A thick 
plain silk, generally black, used for clerical, 
robes. (Goodrich <£ Porter.) 

arm -pit, s. [Eng. arm; pit.] The pit or 
hollow under the arm where it is joined to 
the body. The axilla. 

". . . up to their armpit a In water.” — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., chap. xvL 

arm$ (1), s. pi. The plural of Arm (1) (q. v.). 

arm§ (2), s. pi. [In Gael, armachd (sing.) = 
armour, arms; Fr. tirmcs, pi. of anne; Prov., 
Sp., & Port, armas (pi.); Ital. am le (sing.); 
from Lat. arma (pi.) = implements, especially 
of war, notably a shield. Probably from root 
ar= to fit or join.] [Art.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Weapons offensive or defensive. 

,**•, ■ • hid their arms behind wainscots or in hay- 
stacks. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. xv. 

T War is so exciting, that when it breaks 
out it powerfully attracts the attention of the 
general public in every country ; hence a 
number of phrases, at first purely military, 
now occur in ordinary English authors. [For 
these see B. 1.] 

2. War, a state of hostility ; the act of 
taking arms. [B.] 

B. Technically: 

I. Mil. : I a the same sense as A. 1. Mili- 
tary arms are of two kinds : amis of offence, or 
offensive arms, and firms of defence, or defensive 
amns. Under the first category are rifles, 
pistols, muskets, cannons, swords, bayonets, 
Ac. ; and under the latter, shields, helmets, 
cuirasses, greaves, or any similar defence, for 
the person. Of offensive weapons, those in 
which flame is generated are called fire-arms. 

A rms of parade or courtesy : Those used in 
ancient tournaments. They were unshod 
lances ; edgeless and pointless swords, some of 
which, moreover, were of wood ; and, finally, 
even canes. (James: Mil. Diet.) 

Bells of arms, or Bell-tents: Bell-formed 
tents, formerly for the reception of arms, now 
for men also, when an army is in the field. 

In arms: The state of having assumed 
weapons and commenced war or rebellion. 
"Rose up in arms, conquered, ruled."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ill. 

Pass of arms : A kind of combat in which, 
in mediaeval times, one or more cavaliera 
undertook to defend a pass against all attacks. 
(James. ) 

Passage of arms : 

(а) Lit. : A combat in which the armed 
opponents exchange blows or thrusts with 
each other. 

(б) Fig. : A controversial encounter with 
the pen or some similsr weapon. 

Place of arms (Fort.) ; A pail of the covered 
way opposite to the re-entering angle of the 
counterscarp, projecting outward in ail angle. 
(James.) 

Small arms : Those which can be carried in 
the hand, as muskets, swords, Ac., in place of 
requiring wheel-carriages for their transporta- 
tion. 

Stand of arms: A complete set of arms for 
one soldier, as a rifle and bayonet. 

To appeal to arms: To put a dispute to the 
arbitrament of war. 

"The House of Austria, Indeed, had appealed r® 
a rms."— Macaulay : Hast. Eng., chap. xxv. 

To amis : An exhortation or command to 
assume weapons and commence rebellion or 
active warfare. 

“ And Bens, aud rocks, and skies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to armsf" — Pope. 

To take arms : To assume weapons and com- 
mence war or rebellion. 

" Many lords and gentlemen, who had. In December. 
taken arms for the Prince of Omnge and a free l’a r Ho- 
rn ent, . . — Macaulay Hist. Eng., chap. xi. 

Under arms: In the state of having one's 
weapons borne on one's person, or otherwise 
ready for immediate use. 

“The tmmbiuida wero ordered under arm*." — Ma- 
caulay . 7/«.<f. Eng., clmp. x. 

II. 7xu/’ : Anything which one takes in his 
hand in anger to strike another with or throw 
at hint. Pistols and swords are, of course, 
arms in the legal sense, but so also are stones 
and sticks. 

III. Heraldry. Armorial bearings: In the 
days when knights were so encased in armour 
that no means of identifying them was left, 
the practice was introduced of painting their 


ttfll. b 6 $; poiit, cat, 5CU, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -iug. 
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insignia of honour on their shield, as an easy 
method of distinguishing them. For a time 
these were granted ouly to individuals, but 
Richard I., during his crusade to Palestine, 
made them hereditary. The reason why they 
are called coats of arms is that they used to be 
introduced on the surcoat of their possessor, 
but the term once introduced was afterwards 
retained even when they were displayed else- 
where than on the coat These are usually 
divided into (l) public, as those of kingdoms, 
provinces, bishoprics, corporate bodies, «kc. ; 
aud (2) private, being those of private families. 
These again are separated into many sub- 
divisions, founded mainly on the varied me- 
thods by which arms can be acquired. [As- 
sumption 1 , Canting, Dominion*, Feudal, Ac.] 

The College of Arms , or Heralds’ College, is 
situated in Queen Victoria Street, London. 
It has at present one Earl Marshal, three 
kings of arms, called respectively Garter, 
Clarencieux, and N<»rroy; six heralds, and 
four pursuivants, with a Secretary to the 
Earl Marshal aud a Registrar. 

IV. Falconry : The legs of a hawk from the 
thigh to the foot (lUetsfer.) 

V. Bot. : The same as Armature or Armor 
(q.v.). 

• ar mure, s. [AaMoa.] 

fir -my, * ar'-mee, s. [In Sw., Dan., k Ger. 
armee ; GaeL armailt ; Irish a rbhar, a rmhar; 
Ft. arm«, all meaning an army; Prov., Sp., 
k Port ormada = a naval armament ; Ital. 
armala = an army ; from Lat anrvafus (masc.), 
armafa (fern .)= armed, pa. par. of amo.J 
[A em, t \t., Armada, Arms.] 

1. Lit . ( Ord . Lang. <£ Jfifif.): A body of 
men, enlisted, brought together, drilled and 
armed for warfare. The three chief arms of 
the service are Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery ; all other branches, such as Engineers, 
the Commissariat, Transport, Police, Postal, 
Medical, and Chaplains’ departments being 
auxiliary. The officers of the British army 
consist of field-marshals, generals, lieutenant* 
geuerals, major-generals, colonels, lieutenant- 
c«*iouels, majors, captains, and lieutenants. 
An army is composed of army corps consist- 
ing of divisions, these of brigades, and these 
of battalions. Each has a separate staff, but 
the’division is the first unit that has a propor- 
tiou of each of the three arms and of the 
several departments. It is arranged for battle 
in two or more lines, the infantry occupying 
the centre, the cavalry one or both flanks, the 
artillery, as far as possible, conveniently 
massed. Cavalry is organized in regiments, 
one attached to each division, the remainder 
as the cavalry brigade, which, with a battery 
of horse artillery, is attached to a corps. 
Artillery is organized in batteries or six guns 
each. Milton represents Satan, leading the 
infernal hosts, as hringing up his troops in 
“ a hollow cube" (a solid square), having 
*• Hts devilish enginery impaled 
On every side with shadowing squadrons deep.' 

When all is ready, then, according to the poet, 
" to right aud left the front 
Divided, snd to either flauk retired." 

The way thus cleared, the guns are suddenly 
displayed and fired. (Milton's P. L ., bk. vi.) 

*1 (o) A blockading army is one engaged in 
blockading or investing a place. [Blockade.] 
( James .) 

(6) A covering army is one guarding the 
approaches to a place.' [Cover, v.] (Ibid.) 

(c) A ./lying army is one continually in 
motion, both to cover its own garrisons and 
alarm the enemy. (Ibid.) 

(d) An army of observation is one in a for- 
ward positiou eugaged in watching the enemy. 
(Ibid ) 

(e) An a my of reserve is one not itself at 
the moment engaged In fighting, but all ready 
to furnish men to another army which is so’, 
or, if need arise, to go en masse to its assist- 
ance. (Ibid,) 

(/) A standing army is an army so em- 
bodied that it continues from year to year 
without requiring for its perpetuation an 
unnual legislative vote. The British army 
is not a standing one, the Legislature during 
each snccessive year authorising its continued 
existence, and fixing the number of men of 
which for the time being it is to consist. So 
jealous were the j-eople of a standing army, 
that after the peace of Ryswick, concluded in 
1697, the majority of the nation wished to 
disband all the highly-trained and experienced 


soldiers of England, and trust the defeuce of 
the country to the militia alone. King 
William and his minister Somers could with 
difficulty obtain permission to keep 10,000 
professional soldiers ; and to make sure that 
they did not illegally enlist more, the ex- 
penses of the army were fixed as low as 
£350,000. The standing army of the United 
States is limited by the law of 1374 to 23,(XMi 
men, this being considered an amply sufficient 
force in times of peace. 

•• What be fSotnen] recommended wm not ft stand- 
ing bat a temporary army, an army of wbicb Parluv- 
meat would annually fix the number, an army for 
which Parliament would annually frame a military 
code."— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. XXiii. 

2. Figuratively ; 

(1) A great uuinber, a mighty host, though 
not embodied for war. 

•‘The caukerworni. and the caterpillar, and the 
palmer worm. my great army."~J<xl n. 25. 

(2) A body of people organised for a com- 
mon object, as the Salvation Army. 

army-list, s. The official list of com- 
missioned military officers. 

army worm, s. The larva of the Leu- 
can ia uni punctata. 

* ar -myn, * ar -rnyrig, s. [Arming.] Ar- 
mor, arms. (Scotch. ) ( Barbour.) 

* aim, ’ar-en, v. [Are.] Are, the so-called 
plural of the present tense of the verb to be. 

•' Criatene men ogee ben so fa^en. 

So fuelea •im qurui he it sea d.vgeo." 

Story of Gen. 4 Exod. (ed. Morris), 15, 16. 

* arn, * orn, * ourne, v.t. [A S. am = ran, 
pret. of yrnan = to run.] 

1. To run. 

"Tbo artid rorth the noble knygt Roherd C-ourv 
che>e." Rob. Gloucest.. voL ii., p. 557. 

2. To run in the sense of flowing ; to flow. 

“Wepynde bil armed hem the teres ourne .v I eon.* 
Rob. Gtoucett., voL ii., p. 405. 

* am (1), s. [A.S. earn = an eagle.] An eagle. 

M John w« sothlist his felans. 

For thi to the am iickest es he." 

HS. Cott., Vesp., A. iiL, f. 74. (Boucher.) 

am (2), s. [Wei. vem guernen ; Arm. vern 
gvern ; Ger. erlen-baum ; Ft. aulne ; Lat. 
Qiuua.j [Alnfs.] The elder. 

•* Feam is evidently derived from the am or alder 
tree, in Gaelic fearrva.~ — Statist. Account, Host, iv. 
(Jamieson.) 

ar-nat-to, s. [Arnotto.] 

*■ am'-dern, s. [ Under n.] 

*' When the sad amdern shitting in the light." 

Drayton : Cnel, p. 1,318. 

Ar -neb, s. [Corrupted Arabic (?).] A fixed 
star of 3^ magnitude, called also a £ej>oris. 

ar -nede, s. [Errand.] 

* ar -ne-ment, s. [A corruption of Lat. of ra- 
wer? fum = any black liquid, . . . ink ; ater = 
black.] Ink.’ 

"As hlak as ani amrmmf ' 

Seryn Sage*. 2,276. (Boucher.) 

* ar -nest, a. k $. [Earnest.] 

ar'-ni-ca, s. [Corrupted from Ptarmica.) 
[Achillea.] 

X. A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Asteraceae, or Composites. 

2. The English name of plants belonging 
to the ahove-mentioned genus, and specially 
of the A. montane, the Mountain Arnica, or 
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German Leopard’s-bane. It is not a British 
species, hut is common in the alpine parts of 


Germany, Swedeu, Lapland, and Switzerland. 

It is a p’erennial, of a slightly fetid odour, and 
a hitterish acrid taste. Given in large quan- 
tities it produces deleterious effects, bat the 
powdered leaves, in moderate doses of five to 
ten grains, have been found serviceable in 
paralysis, convulsions, amaurosis, chlorosis, 
gout, and rheumatism. (Castle: Lexic . Phar- 
maceut ., 2nd ed.) As an outward application, 
arnica is in constant use as a remedy for sores, 
wounds, bruises, and ailments of a similar 
kind. It is also employed as an internal 
medicine. 

ar -111-510 e, s. [Arnica.] A bitter principle 
contained in the flowers of the Arnica mon- * 
tana. [Arnica.] 

Ar-nold-iSt, s. [From the Arnold mentioned 
below.] 

Ch. Hist. : A follower of Arnold of Brescia, i 
who, in the twelfth century, when the papal 
power was at its maximum, opposed the 
Pope's temporal authority, and proposed that 
the Church should be disendowed and left 
for its support to the freewill offerings of the 
people. For advocating these views he was 
strangled to death at Rome in the year 1155, f 
and to prevent the people paying veneration J 
to his remains his corpse was burnt and the 
ashes thrown lDto the Tiber. All the more 
on account of his cruel fate, his name was 
enshrined in the affections of many, and the 
Arnoldists from time to time gave trouble to 
the Papacy. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., Cent, xii., * 
pt ii., chap. 5, § 10.) 

t ar’-not, t ar nut, s. [Earth-nct ] 

ar not’-to, ar-nat-to, &n-not-to, an- 
not-ta, a-nat’-to, s. [Etym. doubtful, 
perhaps the native American name.] 

1. Comm. : The waxv-looking pulp which 
envelopes the seeds in the amotto-tree. This 
is detached by throwiug the seed into water, 
after which it is dried partially, and made 
up first into soft pellets, rolled* in leaves, in 
which state it is called fag or roll arnotto. 
Afterwards, becoming quite dry, it is formed 
into cakes, and becomes cake ornotto. The 
Sontb American Indians colour their bodies 
red with it ; farmers here and elsewhere use it 
to stain cheese ; in Holland the Dutch em- 
ploy it to colour butter; the Spaniards put 
it in their chocolate and soups ; dyers use it 

to produce a reddish colour, and varnish . 
makers, to impart an orange tint to some var- 1 
nishes. As a medicine it is slightly purgative 
and stomachic. 

^ This substance is very frequently adul- 
terated. Previous to the passing of the Adul- 
teration Act it was found Rlmost impossible | 
to obtain a pure sample, the adulterants being 
flour, rye meal, turmeric, chalk, gypsum, 
Venetian red, and, iu some cases, ml lead ; 
this last substance being a poison. At the 
present time the only adulterants used are 
flour, turmeric, and small quantities of either 
chalk or gypsum. Pure arnatto should not 
contain more than six per cent of ash. Adul- 
terated samples contain as much as twenty or I 
even thirty per cent. The organic adulterauts 
are easily detected by the microscope. 

"Arnotto djretb of Itself aa orsiige-colour, 5s used 
with potr&shes upou silk, linea, and cottons, bat aot 
upoa cloth, as being aot apt to peaetratc into a thick 
substance ." — Sir IV. Petty, in Sprat's Hist, qf the Royal 
Society, p. 295. 

2. Bot . ; The Arnotto-tree, the Bixa orellana 
of Linnaeus, has a five-dentate calyx, ten 
petals, many hypogynous stain iua, and a two- 
valved hispid capsule. It is from twenty to 
thirty feet in height, aud grows in tropical 
America. [Bixa.] It is the type of the old 
order Bixaceze, now more generally called 
Flacourtiaceas (q.v.). 

tar -nut, $. [Earth-nut.] 

ar -oid, o. k s. [Aroide-e.] 

A. As o dj. : Aroideous. 

B. As subst. : A plant allied to Anna (q.v.). 

a-roi’-de-ae, s. pi. [Lat. arum (q.v.), and 

* Gr. ( eidos ) = appearance.] An order of ■ 

endogenous plants, the same as ARACE.£(q.v.>. 

a-roid -e-ous, O. [Eng. aroid ; -eons.] 

Bot. : Allied to the genus Arum (q.v.). 

* a-roi rit, *a roynt, ’a ron-yt, inter}. 
or imper. of verb. [Provincial Eng. of Cheshire 
rynt , runt, applied, accoiding to Ray, to 


go, pot, 
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NATIONAL COATS OF ARMS. 


1 GERMANY. 

2 BRAZIL. 

3 RUSSIA. 

4 ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

5 ITALY. 

6 AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

7 SPAIN. 

8 CHILE. 

9 PORTUGAL. 

10 UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

11 BELGIUM. 

12 GREECE. 

13 SWEDEN. 

14 NETHERLANDS. 

15 DENMARK. 

16 PERSIA. 

17 FRENCH EMPIRE. 

18 REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

19 GREAT BRITAIN. 
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witches, as in the proverb—’* Rynt you. witch, 
quotli Bessie Locket to her mother ;** but the 
expression is more commonly addressed to a 
cow by a milkmaid, when she wishes the 
animal to move out of the place it occupies. 
(Boucher.) 

If A word used apparently as a standard 
formula for exorcising witches. It seems to 
have meant, '* Avaunt thee ! be gone, be off l" 
In English literature it is hardly fonud else- 
where than in Shakespeare. 

" And aroint thee, witch ! aroint thee." 

Shake tp. : Lear, ill. 4. 

" *.4roinf thee, witch ! ' the rump-fed rouyon cries. 

Ibid. : Macbeth, i. $. 

a-ro'-ma, t a ro mat, s. [In Fr. arome , 
aromate; Ger., Sp., Port., & Lat. aroma ; Gr. 
aftojpa. (aroma) — a spice. This, according to 
Pott, is from San sc. ghrd = to smell ; but 
according to Max M tiller, is from the Aryan 
root ar = to plough, and r = to go.] The 
quality of fragrance in a plant, in a spice, or in 
anything else. 

"Suffered no waste nor Iom, though Ailing the air 
with aroma."— Longfellow : Evangeline, pt. iL, 5. 

" Cristea body nohle hope of Hue to hyde. 

In oyut he was wyturo/naf holi writ to fulle." 

JJorce de Cruce fed. Morria), 31. 32. 

&r-o-m&t -ic, * ar-o mat iek, a. Sc s. [In 

Fr. aromatique ; i8p., Port., & Ital. arouuttico ; 
Lat. aromaticus ; Gr. aptopariKos (aromatikas).] 
[Ahoma.] 

A- As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: Pertaining or re- 
lating to an aroma ; fragrant, sweet-smelling, 
odoriferous, spicy. 

" Her sweetest flowers, her aromatic gums." 

Cowper ; Task, lilt. 11. 

" Of cinnamon and sandal blent, 

Like the soft aromatic gales 
That meet the mariner, who sails 
Through the Moluccas, and the seas 
That wash the shores of Celebes," 

Longfellow : Tale* of a Way tide Inn ; Prelude. 

IL Technically : 

1. Chem. AroTnatic. acids : Acids whose radi- 
cal has the form C’nll«»— $0 2 , as the benzoic, 
the toluic, and the eummic or comic. There 
are also Aromatic alcohols, aldehydes, hydro- 
carbons, and ketones. 

2. Pham. Aromatic Mixture of Iran, and 
Aromatic Powder of Chalk, with and without 
opium, are described in Garrod's Materia 
Medica. 

B. As substantive : A plant or a substance 
wlucli exhales a fragrant odour, conjoined in 
general with a warm pungeut taste. 

(Plur.) : Aromatics, spices. 

M They were furnished for exchange of their aroma- 
tick* and other proper commodities. — Raleigh. 

At o-m&t'-ic-al, a. [Eng. aromatic; -a I.] 
The same as Ahomatic (q.v.). (IP. Browne. ) 

Sx-O-mAt-i-za'-tion, s, [Fr. dramatisation.] 
The act of scenting or rendering aweet-smell- 
ing or fragrant ; the state of heing so sceuted. 
(Holland.) 


a-ro ma-ti ze, v.t. [In Fr. aramatiser; Sp. 
Si Port, aromntizer ; ltal. aromatizzare ; Lat. 
aromatixo, v.i. ; Gr. aptopaTi^u ( aromatiso ), 
v.t. Sc i. ] To render aromatic, odoriferous, 
nr fragrant ; to perfume, to scent. (Thompson.) 

a-ro ma t! zed, pa. par. [Aromatize.] 

a-ro-ma tiz-er, s. [Eng. aromatize; - er .] 
That which renders any person or thing aro- 
matic ; that which imparts fragrance. 

" Of other utrewlug*. mid aromaliier*. to enrich our 
sal lota, wo have already spoken." — Evelyn. 

a-ro-matiz-irig, pr. par. [Aromatize.] 

a-ro' ma tous, a. [Lat. aromatis, geuit. 
sing, of aroma, and Eng. sutlix -oiw.] Full 
of fragrance, impregnated with a line odour. 
[A kom atic. ] (Smart.) 

* ar -oph, s. [A contraction of aroma philo * 
sophorum, the philosopher’s aroma.] A name 
given to saffron. 

* A. I'aracelsi : A name given to a kind of 
eliomienl flowers resembling the Kns Veneris, 
prepared by sublimation from equal quantities 
of lapis ha matites and sal ammoniac. 

* a-ro ro, adv. [O. Eng. a = on ; rare = roar 
(q.v.).] With n roar. 

“ With a siynch irnnl out urore. 

A1 the paync hit paantil bo-fi>rii ** 

The XL Pain* of Hell. xlv. (ed Morris). ]«n, m. 


a-ro ^e, * a-ro v. The preterite of the verb 
Arise (q.v.). 

"... aud she arote aud ministered unto them."— 
Matt. vilL 15. 

" Vor oure lhord arot umiu dyathe to lyue than 
zouday." Ayenbite {cd. Morns), p. 7. 

* a-rou m, adv . [A.S. yeroum: as subst. — 

room ; as a/lj. = roomy. ] [Room.] Far apart. 

“ He salh him-Belf that hardc stour, 

W'hou gudes Arums weore rent aroum." 

Dispute between Mary and the C'rot (ed. Morris). 

aroilnd, * a-rdxfr nd, prep . & adv. [Eng. 
a = on, and round (q.v.).] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Surrounding, encompassing ; everywhere 
about, on all sides of. 

"Or rather, as we stand eti holy earth, 

And have the dead around us, . . .“ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. v. 

2. More vaguely : From place to place. 

B. A^ adverb: All round ; in a circle, in a 
manner to surround. 

" Tho, wrapping up her wrethed sterue arownd, 

Lept fierce upon hia shield, . . ." 

Spenser: F. Q., L 1. 18. 

” For all around, without, aud all within. 

Nothing save what delightful was aud kiud." 

Thornton : Cattle of l ndolence, ii. L 

a-rou -ra,s. [Lat. arura; Gr. apovpa (aroura); 
from Lat. aro; Gr. apou* (a roS) = to plough, 
to till.] 

1. Corn-land, a corn-field. [Arura.] 

2. A Grecian measure of superficial extent, 
a quarter of a plethron, and contaioing one 
and a-half hektoi. Porter makes it equivalent 
to 9 poles, 107*37833 square feet. 

a rou§'-al, $. [Eng. arouse ; -al.] The act 
of arousing ; the state of being aroused. 
(N.E.D.) 

t a rou§e‘, s. [Arouse, v.] A single act of 
arousing ; an alarum. 

a rou se, v.t. [See Rouse (1), v. The prefix, 
meant to be intensive, is a needless addition. 
(Skeat.)] 

1. Gen . : To excite, to stimulate any persoo, 
any passion, &c., at rest or torpid, into a state 
of activity. 

" But ahsent, what fruit as tick woes arous'd 
ftacre in each thought, hy rent lew musing fed. 

Chill the warm cheek, aud blast the bloom of life." 

Thomson: Spring, 1,004. 

2. Spec. : To wake a person from sleep. 

" And now loud-howling wolves arouse the jades. 
That drag the tragic melancholy night.” 

Shake* p . .- 2 Henry VI., iv, 1. 

a roiV^ed, pa. par. [Arouse.] 

a-rous'-er, s. [Eug. arouse, v. ; -er.] One 
who arouses. 

a-roH' 5 -mg, pr. par. [Arouse.] 

a-rd w, adv. [Eug. a — on, in, aud row.] In a 
row ; one after the other. 

" My master aud his man are both broke loose, 
Beaten the maids a-row. aud bound the doctor." 

Shake* p : Comedy of Error 4, V. 1. 

” But with a pace more sober and more slow. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode a-row.” 

Dry den. 

* a-r<JjKnt, interj. or imper . ofvei'b. [Aroint.] 

ar-peg'-gi-o, s. [ItaL = harping ; arpcggiarc 
= to play upon the harp ; 077 x 1 , arpe — a harp.] 

M usic. Of keyed instruments : Playing after 
the manner of the harp, that is, striking the 



* ar-pent, * ar-pen, s. [Fr. a77*nt; Norm. 
Fr. arpent, arpen ; Prov. arpen, aripin ; Q. 
Sp. arapende; Low Lat., from Domesday Book, 
arpennus , arpendus; Class. Lat. arepennis, ara- 
pennis (said to be of Gaelic origin), equal, 
according to Columella, to a Roman semijuge- 
rum, i.e., half an acre of ground.] [Arpexta- 
tor.] An obsolete French measure of land, 
varying iu amouut in different parts of the 
country. The standard arpent was that of 
Paris, which contained 100 square perches 
(about five-sixths of an English acre). 

* ar -pen ta-tor, s. [Anglicised from O. Fr. 
arpenteur = a measurer of land, from arpenter 
— to measure land.] [Arpent.] A land sur- 
veyor. (Bouvier.) (Worcester's Diet.) 

ar '-qua -ted, a. [Lat. arquatus, from arquus, 
an old way of writing arews.] Beot like a bow, 
curved. (E. James.) (Worcester’s Diet.) 

ar'-que-bus ade, & a, [Fr. arquebusade. 
In Port, arca&usuda.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The discharge from an arquebuse. 

2. The name of an '* aqua ” (water), formerly 
used as a voloerary in gunshot wounds, whence 
its name of arquebusade. It was prepared 
from numerous aromatic plants, as thyme, 
balm, and rosemary. It was called also Aqua 
vulnerarm, A. sclopetaria, and A. catapultum. 
(Parr: Med. Diet., i . 165, 166, 181.) 

B. As adjective: Pertaining or consisting of 
the " water" described under A. 2. 

" You will find a letter from my sister to thauk yon 

for the aruuebutade water which you seat her." 

Chetterjield. 

ar que-buse, ar -que-buss, * har‘-que- 
huse, s. [Fr. arquebuse ; O. Fr. harquebus; 
ISp. Port, arcabuz ; Ital. archibuso ; Dut. 
haakbus, from haak = hook, and bus = box, 
urn, barrel of a gun. This is preferable to 
the old view, to which Planche adheres, that 
arquebus is Fr. arc-a-bouche or arc-a-6ot«a = 
bow with a mouth or aperture or opening.] 



An old hand-gun, longer than a musket, and 
of larger calibre, supported On a rest by a hook 
of iron fastened to the barrel. It was an im- 
provement on the old hand-gun, which was 
without a lock. Henry VII., iu establishing 
the yeomen of the guard in 1485, armed half of 
them with arquebuses, whilst the weapons of 
the other half were bows and arrows. (James: 
Mil. Diet. Planch £ : Costume, Ac.) 

"A harguebute, or ordnance, will be farther heard 
from the mouth of the piece than backwards or ou the 
sides. — Bacon. 

" Each arm'd, os best becomes a mau. 

With arquebus* aud ataghan." 

Byron; The Giaour. 

ar-quc-bus -i-er, * har-que-bus'-si-er, 

s. [Fr. arquebusier. In Dan. arquebuseer ; 
Port, arcabwrdro.] A soldier whose offensive 
weapon is au arquebuse. 

"He compassed them in with fifteen thousand 
nrquebutirrt, whom he had brought with him well 
appointed.'— A' no! Jes. 

"... the appearance aI, d equipment of thu harque- 
b u**tert . . ."—Flanchi : Brit. Costume (1947), p. 2»l 

ar’-quer itc, s. [From the mines of Arqnero, 
in Coquimbo, a department of Chili, where it 
abounds. ] According to the British Museum 
Catalogue, a variety of Amalgam ; but I)aua 
makes it a distinct species, which lie places 
between amalgam and gold amalgam. Iu 
appearance it resembles native silver, and is 
composed of about S0*5 of silver, and 13*5 of 
mercury. Its sp. gr. is 10 8. 

ar'-qui-foux (oux as u), s. [Fr.] 

Comm.: An ore of lead used by potters to 
give n green varnish to the articles which they 
manufacture. (McCulloch.) 


notes in rapid success ion in place of simul- 
taneously. 


"The funeral hour . . wiw iung In recitative over 
hi» grave hy a racaraldc. or rhapsodlst, who occnahm- 
ftlly sustained hla voice with arpeggios swept over 
the KtringH of the hArp.*^ — Walker tiist. Mem. of the 
Irish Bards, p. 17 


ar-pcgf'-gi o, t’. [Arpegoio, s .] 

M usic : To play or sing as au arpeggio. 


* ar-ra, s, [Ann ha ] 

ar-ra-ca'-^ha, s. [From the South American 
Indian name of various tuberous plants.] 

I. A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Apiaceit*. or Umbelliters. A. csculenta is cul- 
tivated for tho sake of its root in the elevated 
portions of equinoctial America. Several 
attempts have been made, but without success, 
to introduce it into Britain. 


boil, boy; poilt, cat, 5011, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this.; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £L 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shiis. -blc, -die, &c. = bel, d$l 
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arrace — arrastre 


2. A species of Wood Sorrel ( Oxalis crcnata ). 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

* &r'-ra9e, r.f. [Ah ace.] The Scotch form 
of the Eng. A race (q. v.). 

* ar -rach (eft guttural), s. [Or ache.] 

&r-rack, ar-rac, ar-ack. &r-ac, 
t rack, b. [In Sw. & Fr. a rack and rack ; 
Dan. & Dut. arak ; Ger. arrack and rack; 
Turk, raki; Mahratta arAra = distilled spirit, 
the aun ; Hind. ara/psharab; Arab, o raq = 
(1) perspiration, (2) juice, sap, (3) spirituous 
liquor ; arctqa .] A term used, in the countries 
to which the Arabs have penetrated, for dis- 
tilled spirits. In India, where the word is 
continually used by Anglo-Indians and others, 
arrack is made by double distillation chiefly 
from ” todi *’ or “ toddy, ’* a sweet juice derived 
from the unexpanded flowers of various palm- 
trees, and notably of the coco-nut (Cocos ttuci- 
ftra). [Cocos, Toddy.] It is manufactured 
also from the succulent flowers of the Bassia 
genua of trees [Bassia], from rice, and from 
other vegetable products. Liberty to sell it in 
the several districts of India ia farmed out to 
native contractors at a stipulated sum, not- 
withstanding which it is obtainable at a very 
cheap rate, which leads to a good deal of 
drunkenness both among European aoldiera in 
the East and the low caste natives of India. 
The beverage arrack may be imitated, by dis- 
solving forty grains of flowers of benjamin in 
a quart of rum. Dr. Kitchiner calls this 
“Vauxhall nectar. *’ 

" I send this to be better known for choice of china, 
tea. arrack, and other Indian goods."— Spectator. 

arrack-punch, s. Punch made of arrack. 

“They treated me with port wine and arrack-punch 
. . ."—Graves : Recollection of SKenttone, p. 16. 

* ar-rage (age = ig), s. [Average.] (Scotch.) 
t ar-r&g-on-ite, [Aragonite.] 

* ar-ra led, pa. par . [Arrayed. ] 

arraign ( g silent), v.t. [O. Fr. arraigner, 

' aragnier, aregnier, aregnir, aranier, areisnier, 
aresner, araisnier, areisoner, araisoner , arrai- 
sonner; Prov. arrazonar; Low Lat. arrainare, 
arraizonare, arrationare = to address, to call 
before a court, to require a prisoner to make 
pleadings : ad = to, and rationo = to speak ; 
Low Lat rationed = pleadings, pL of Class. 
Lat. ratio = the mode or art of thinking.] 

L Law : 

1. Of persons : To summon a prisoner to the 
bar of a court to answer a matter charged 
3gainst him in an indictment. On being thus 
called he is required to respond to his name, 
or in some other way signify that he is the 
person whose presence is required. Then the 
indictment is distinctly read over to him in 
the vernacular tongue, after which he is asked 
whether or not he is guilty. He may stand 
mute, or confess the fact alleged, or plead to 
the indictment. (Blackstone: Comment., bk. 
iv., ch. 25.) 

" when the time was come, they were hr ought before 
their euemie*, and arraigned.” — Banyan . The Pil- 
grim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. Of things. To arraign a writ in a county 
is ia fit it for trial before the justices of the 
circuit. 

IL Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The same as Arrange. (Apparently 
an erroneous meaning founded on a wrong 
etymology of arraign.) 

•• Arraign, ia to put a thing in order or in ite due 
Place ; also to Indict and put a Prisoner on hia Trial." 
— Glouog A r ot>a.2nd ed. (1719). 

2. To bring an accusation against, to com- 
plain of. to find fault with, to denounce ; to 
stigmatise persons, actions, arrangements, or 
institutions. 

**. . . bad been an accomplice in some of the mis- 
deeds which he now arraigned with great force of 
reasoning and eloquence ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Png., ch. 
xiii. 

" Wild »he arraigns the eternal doom. 

Upbraid* each wvered power." 

Scott ; H'lIZtam and Helen, 22. 

ar-ra ign (? silent), s. [Arraign, v.] Arraigu- 
* ment. 

Clerk of the arraigns : Clerk of the arraign- 
ments. 

"The clerk of the arraigns stood np In great dis- 
order ." — Afacaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. v. 

ar-ra igned, * a re gn-yd (g silent), pa. 
par. & a. [Arraign, v.] 


ar-raign-er (g silent), s. [Eng. arraign ; -er.] 
One who arraigns. (Coleridge.) 

ax-ralgn-Ing (g silent), pr. par. [Arraign, 

* v .] 

ar-ralgn -ment, * ar-ralgne-ment, 
* ar-reign-ment (g silent), s. [Eng. ar- 
raign; -ment.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L The act of arraigning, accusing, complain- 
ing of, or finding fault with ; the state of 
being so arraigned! [B. ] 

1. In the 6ame sense as B. (q.v.). 

"But yet In Layer's case, A.D. 1722, . . . the prisoner 
stood at the bar in chains during the time of hie ar- 
raignment." — Blackstone : Comment., bk. Iv., ch. 25. 

2. In a more general sense. 

"Wrathful at euch arraignment foul. 

Dark lowered the clansman's sable scowL" 

Scoff . Lady of the Lake, r. A 

IL The charge made against one. 

" In the aixth satire, which seems only an arraign- 
ment of the whole sex, there is a latent admonition to 
avoid ill women." — Drgden : dineid; Dedication. 

B. Technically: 

Law : The act of calling a person to answer 
before a court of law to an indictment brought 
against him, or the indictment to which he ia 
required to plead. [A.] 

* ar-rai-ment, * ar-ra'y-ment, e. [Eng. 

array ; -ment.] The same as Raiment (q.v.). 

* &r-rand, a [Errand.] 

ar ra nge, * ar-ra ynge, v.t. & i. [In Ger. 

* arrangiren ; Fr. arranger ; (Fr. ranger = to 
put in order, to draw up in rank ; rang = 
rank) ; Prov. arrengar,rengar ; PorLarraiyar.J 
[See Range, Rank.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Essential meaning : To put in rank. Spec., 
to put in order, to put persons or things in 
the places where it is requisite for the carrying 
out of a purpose that they should be located. 

"... candles were arranged in the windows lor an 
illumination-"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. xv. 

“. . . a proud show 
Of baby houses curiously arranged ." 

Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. IL 

2. To plan, to prepare beforehand, to settle 
particulars before commencing action. 

•• A place and a time were named ; and the details of 
a hutenery were frequently discussed, if not definitely 
er ranged."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap, it 

B. Intrans. : To assume a form of order. 

** But soon, within that mirror, huge and high. 

Was seen a self-emitted light to gleam ; 

And forms upon it* breast the earl *gan epy, 
Cloudy ana indistinct, as feverish dream : 

Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem 
To form a lordly and a lofty room." 


ar-ra'nged, pa. par. [Arranoe.] 

ar-ra nge -ment, s. [Eng. arrange; -ment . 
In Ger. & Fr. arrangement. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of putting in rank or in order ; 
the state of being so put in order. 

'•There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elastick bodies, which may be facilitated by use.'' — 
Cheyne. 

IL The ranks thus formed, the disposition 
made, the order evoked, the settlement re- 
sulting. 

1. Of material things : Things placed in rank 
or in certain defined positions. 

M Taking a slice of white light from the beam of an 
electric lamp, 1 cause that light to pass through an 
arrangement of prisms. '— Tyndall .' Frag, of Science. 
3rd ed., ix. 226. 

2. Of things immaterial : 

(a) Dispositions, needful preparations. 

" Donelagh made the arrangements for the flight.*— 
Macaulay . Hist. Eng., chap, xxil 

(b) Stipulations, conditions of adjustment 
of outstanding differences. 

*' It was impossible to make an arrangement that 
would please everybody, and difficult to make an 
arrangement that would please anybody : hut an 
arrangement must be made/'— Ma caulay ; Hitt. Eng , 
chap ii. 

B, Technically: 

Nat. Science : Classification ; the placing of 
animals, plants, and even minerals, along with 
the species most nearly akin to them. 

" 1 believe that the arrangement of the groups 
within each class in due subordination and relation to 
the other groups . . ." — Darwin : Origin of Species 
(ed. 1859), chap. xiiL. p. 420. 

ar-ra ’n-ger, s. (Eng. arrang(e) ; -er. In Fr. 
arrangeur.) One who arranges. 


"None of the list-makers, the assemblers of the 
mob. the directors and arrangers, have been eoi 
victed."— £ur*«: Rejections on the Executions in 1780. 

ar-ra n gxng, pr. par. & s. [Arrange.] 

A* As pr. par. : See the verb. 

B. As subst. : The act of settling details oc 
placing in order. 

ar'-rant, * er'-rand, # cr -rant, * er - 
rannt, a. & s. [A form of Eog. errant, from 
Lat. errans= wandering.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Errant, wandering, roaming in search of 
adventures. 

" Come ye to seek a champion's aid. 

On palfrey white, with harper hoar, 

Like arrant damosel of yore ? * 

Scoff . The Lady of the Lake, rL t. 

II. Pre-eminent in some quality, good or bad. 
f I. In some good quality. 

"An arrant honest wotnau," — Burton. 

2. In some had quality. 

(1) Of persons: Notorious .manifest, thorough, 
downright. 

"This chief hud lieen * notorious murderer, and was 
an arrant coward to hoot."— Darwin : Voyage round 
iU World, chap. xviiL 

(2) Of things. 

" Weed*, arrant weeds.” Cowper Hope. 

(S) Used as a predicate T 

“Your justification is but a miterahle shifting off 
those testimonies of the aocientest fathers alleged 
against yon, and the authority of some synodal caoona, 
which are now arranf to us."— Milton : Animad.on 
Remonstrants' Def. against Smoctymnuus. 

*B. As subst. : A good-for-nothing fellow, a 
person of no repntation. (Breton, in N.E.D.) 

Sr’-rant-ly, adv. lEng. arrant; -ly.] Shame- 
lessly, impudently, infamously. 

" Funeral tear* are aa arranfly hired out as mourn- 
ing clokea."— L' Estrange. 

Sx'-ras, s. [1 n Fr. t amis ; Itai. arazzo ; Port. 
raz. ’ So called because it was manufactured 
chiefly in the French city of Arras, the capital 
in bygone times of the province of Artois, 
now of the department Pa3 de Calais. Both 
Arras and Artois, the former called in Flemish 
Atrecht , are from At rebates, a barbarian tribe 
described by Csesaraa inhabiting the region 
(De Bell. Gall. vi. 6).] 

1. Tapestry, hangings with interwoven 
figures, hung, in the Elizabethan age, around 
the rooms of old mansions, often at 60 great a 
distance from the wall as to leave a convenient 
hiding-place behind. 

** With goodly arras of great majesty, 

Woven with gold and alike, eo clove and nere. 
That the rich metall lurked privily.** 

Spenser : F. Q., IIL xL 21. 

2. A hanging screen of arras, 
arras-cloth, s. Arras. 

ar'-rased, a. [Arras.] Provided or hung 
with' arras. 

•* The shAdows cast on the arraned wall." 

Jiottetti (in F.E.D.). 

&r-ra-sene', S. [Formed from Eng. arras 
(q.v.).] A mixed material of wool and silk, 
something like chenille, used for a kind of 
embroidery something like crewel-work. 

ar-ras'-tre (re as er), ar-ras -tra, s. [Sp. 

arrastra,arastTa,fT 0 in Lat. rast rum— a'liarro w. ] 
Jlfining ; A rude kind of machine, common 
in Mexico, and used to some extent in the 
United States, for grinding and amalgamating 
ores containing free gold and silver. It con- 
sists of a pan in which the ore is placed, and 



MEXICAN ARR ASTRA. 

A, upright chaft: B. arms, to which the nmllere C are 
attached ; f). the central block of wood In which the 
lower bearing works 

a vertical rotating post with horizontal arms 
attached to it. To those arms blocks of rocks, 
or mailers, are fastened by chains and dragged 
over the ore in the pan. 


fate, fkt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey=a- qu = kw. 
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* ar-ra nght, * a-ri'ught ( gh silent), t>. 
The pret. of Areche (2) (q.v.). 

ar-ra'y, ^a^ra'y, • a-raye, t. [In Fr. 

arroi = train equipage; 0. Fr. arroi, arrai, 
arrei, from rai, rci, rot = order, arrangement ; 
Prov. arrei ; Sp. arreo = ornament, dress, 
horae-trappings ; Port, arreio ,* Ital. arrcdo — 
furniture, implements. Cognate also with A.S. 
gened, gerocdil, geratdro — housiog, harness, 
trappings ; Sw. reda = order ; Gael, earradh — 
dress ; Irish earrcuik = armour, accoutrements, 
wares.] [Array, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of arranging, putting in order, or 
decorating; the state of being ao arrayed, 
adorned, or 'decorated. Specially: 

1. Equipment, equipage. 

“But for to tel 1© you of hi* aray. 

His hors wan good, but he ne wu nought gay." 

Chaucer: C. T„ Prologue, 73-4. 

2. Order of battle in aoldiers. 

In- array: In military order, with the view 
of immediately fighting. [Uaed of an army, a 
41 battle " (the main body of an army) (7), or 
rarely of a single fighting man.] [II.J 

"... bo chose of *11 th® choice men of Israel, and 
put them in array against the Syrians." — 2 Sam. x. 9. 

"... and set the battle i?i array against the Philis- 
tines.” — 1 &i77v xvii. 2- 

. they shall rid® open horses, every one put in 
array. Uketheman to a battle, against thco.O daughter 
of Babylon.”— Jer. 1. 42. 

3. Adornment. 

(a) Lit. Of persons: Dress, especially when 
rich or beautiful. 

" The arm Is bright ; the fields are gay 
With people la tbotr best array 
Of stole and doublet, hood and scarf, 

Along the hanks of the crystal Wharf.” 

Wordsworth : White Poe of Ry 1st one. 

(&) Of things: Regular order, with adorn- 
ment. 

" Acaln his waves In milder tints unfold 
Their long array of aappfalro and of gold.” 

Byron ; The Cortair, Ui. t. 

II The persons thus arrayed or placed lu 
order. Spec., the whole body of fighting men. 
[See also B.] 

“ The whole array of th® city of London was under 
arms,'' — Macaulay : UUt. Eng., chap. 1. 

“ Arm ye for the day ! 

Who now may sleep amidst the thunders rendlug, 
Through tower and wall, a path for their array I 
Her runts : The Last Constantine, 31. 

B. Technically (Law) : 

* 1. The Commission of Array was a com- 
mission of arranging in military order, for- 
merly issued from time to time by the Eoglish 
sovereigns and put in regular form by Parlia- 
ment in 5 Henry IV. It empowered certain 
officers in whom the Government could con- 
fide to muster or array— that is, set iu mili- 
tary order — the inhabitants of every district. 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. i., chap. 13.) 

2. The act or process of setting a jury in 
order to try causes ; also the jury thus pnt in 
order, or their names when impannelled. 

'■ Challenges to the array are at once an exception 
to the whole panel In which the Jury a re arrayed, or 
net in order by th® sheriff in hi» return ."—Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. HL, ch. 23. 

ar-ra'y, 4 a-ra y, • a-raye, v.t. [O. Fr. 

* arrawr, arrtirr , arrecr, arroier — to set in 
order, to prepare ; Port, arreiar — to capa- 
rison, to harness ; Prov. aredar, arresar ; Ital. 
arredare = to prepare. Cognate also with 
A.S. gercedian = to make ready, to arrange, 
to teach, to decree ; Sw. reda = to disentangle 
(in Scotch, to redd); Dan. redex to comh, to 
** make " a bed ; rede — ready, prepared ; Dut. 
redderen = to arrange ; Ger. redderen — to 
dress sails.] [Redo, Ready.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. To put in order. Spec., to put In military 
order for a battle or for a review. 

" The English army h«ul lately lx-eu arrayed against 
him."— Macaulay : Illst. Bng., chap. xli. 

"... a lore® of thirteen thousand fighting uieu 
wore arrayed in llydi Park, and passed In review 
before tli® Queen." — Hid., chap, xviii. 

2. To invest with raiment, especially of a 
splendid kind. 

(a) Literally: 

. . and arrayed him in vestures of flue linen."— 
Gen. all. 4i 

" And the wutmui w«s arrayed in purple and scarlet 
colour, ami decked with gold nnd precious stones and 
pearls, . . Re* xvlL 4 

(b) Figuratively ; 

" . and he shall array hlm.wdf with tho land of 
Egypt, ns a shepherd put loth uu tils garment . . 

Jrr, xlUL 12. 

"... In gelid cavin with horrid glooms arrayed” 
Trumbull, 


B* TWdnxcally: 

Law: To set a jury in order for the trial of 
an accused person. 

”. . . In which th® jury are arrayed or set In order 
hy the sheriff In his return.”— Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. ill., chap. 23. 

ar-ra'yed, * ar-raied, * a-rayed, 
# a-raied, * araido (Eng.), * a-ra yne 

(Scotch), pa, par. k a. [Array, v., Aray, v.~\ 

" So wel arraied hous os ther was oil, 

Aunliu* in his HI saw never non.” 

Cluiucer: C. T.. U,499, H.WO. 

ar-ray-er, s. [Eng. array ; -er.] 

1. Gen. : One who anays. 

2. Spec. : One of tha officers whose function 
in mediaeval times it was to see the aoldiers 
of an army duly equipped with armour, and 
who had therefore charge of the armour and 
accoutrements. (Co wel.) 

ar-ra y-irig, * a-rai yngo, pr. par. [Ar- 
ray, v. , Aray, v.] 

* ar-ray-ment, * ar-ra iy-ment, * ar- 
ra'i-ment, s. [Eng. array; -menl] The 
same as Raiment (q.v.). 

*’ Whose light arraiment was of lovely green.” 
Beaumont : B erma ph rod its. (Richardson.) 

* arre, s. [IceL orr, or.] A scar. 

" If It Is hroknn. If it hath a wound® or an arr#.”— 
Wycltfe: Levit. xxll. 22. 

ar-re'ar, *ar-reare, *a-rear, *a- 
reare, * a-re're, adv. & s. [Fr. arrikre; 
as adv. — backwards, behind, in arrear, in 
debt ; as s. = the hinder part of anything, 
especially the stern of a ship; Prov. areire ; 
arretrato (pi.) = arrears, from Lat. ad = to, 
and refro = backwards, behind ; re = hack, 
and sutf. -fro.] [Arribre.] 

A. ^fs adverb : 

1. To the rear ; implyiog motion to any 
place ; hehind one. 

*' Ne ever did her eyesight turn arere.“ 

Spenser ; Virgil's Gnat, 468. 

2. In the rear ; implyiug rest ; hehind one. 

“ To leave with epeed Atlanta In arrear." 

Fairfax : Tasto, H. 40. 

3. Behindhand, falling back ; not so far 
forward as might have heen expected ; be- 
coming slow. 

" From peril free he away her did heare ; 

But when his force gon laile his pace gan wex areare." 

Spenser: F. III. vtL 24. 

B. As substantive: 

1. That payment which is behind. The re- 
mainder of money owing, of which a portion 
has already been paid ; or, more loosely, 
money overdue, of which not even the first 
instalment has been received (gen. inpj.). 

" If a tenant run away in arrear of some rent, the 
land remain* ; that cauuot be carried away or lust.” — 
Locke. 

2. The rear. (Heylin : Reformation, i. 92.) 

arrearage, * ar-ror-age (ago = lg), 

s. [Fr. arr er ages (pi.) =. arrears, from arrierc 
= behind.] [Arrear, Arriere.] The re- 
mainder of a sum of money, of which a portion 
has been paid : or generally, any money un- 
paid at the due time ; arrears. 

“ Ther couth® noman bring® him in arrerage." 

Chaucer: C. T., «04. 

“ Hell grant the tribute, send the arrearages." 

Shakes?). : Cjnnbeline. 11. 4. 

* ar-re'ar-an9e, a. [Eng. arrear; -anct.) 
The aame as Arrear (q.v.). 

* ar-rect', v.t. [Lat. arrectum, sup. of arrigo 
— to set upright : ad — to, and rego -x. to 
stretch, to lead in a straight line ; rectus = (1) 
drawn in a straight line, straight ; (2) correct, 
proper.] 

L Lit. : To set npright ; to point anything 
directly upwards. ( Fuller : Ch. Hist., X. i. 20.) 
IL Figuratively : 

L To address, to direct to a Being or person. 

"My supplication to you I arreete." 

Skelton to Dame Fallas. 

2. To impute, to attribute. 

"But Ood, liecause ho hath from the beglnnyng 
chosen them to euorlastyngo bllsso, therefore h® ar- 
rccteth no blame of theyr deedes vnto them." — Sir T. 
More : Works. 1. 271. 

* ar-reef, a. [Lat. arrectus, pa. par. of nm>.] 
[Arrkct, l'.] 

I. Lit.: Pointing directly upwards; upright. 

" Having large ear*. ]>orp«turvUy exposod and arrect." 
— Swift : Tale of a Tub, $ 11. 


2. Fig. : Attentive. 

&r-ren'-o-thele, a. [Gr. appevo07j,\t/c ( arrhe - 
nothilus) = male and female, of uncertain or 
doubtful sex.] Androgynous, uniting the 
characters of tha two sexes in one person. 

*• Mr. Bancroft eeems to me to accept the arrenothele 

character of these deities on Insufficient evidence. '— 
Bnnton : Myths of the New World, p. 16L 

ar-ren-ta'-tion, 3 . [From Fr. arr enter ; Sp. 
' & Port, arrendar — to rent, to farm, to take 
by lease.] [Rent.] 

English Forest Law : Licence granted an 
owner of lands in a forest to enclose them 
with a low hedge and a small ditch, on con- 
dition of his paying a yearly rent for the 
privilege. ( Johnson .) 

* ar-rep'-tion, s. [From Lat. arrepftm, sup. 
of arripio — to seize or draw to one's self : ad 
= to, and rapto = to seize and carry off.] A 
seizing and carrying away. (Bp. Hall.) 

t ar-rep-ti'-tious (1), a. (In Sp. arreptido 
= possessed with a devil ; Lat. arrepticius or 
arreptitious — aeized in mind, inspired ; arrep ~ 
tu$ , pa. par. of arripio = to seize : ad = to, 
and rapio = to seize.] Snatched away. 

t ar-rep-ti'-tious (2), a. [Lat. arrep (US, pa- 
par. of arrepo = to creep towards : ac£ = to, 
and repo = to creep.] Crept in privately. 

* ar-re r-age (age = lg), s. [Arrearage. ] 

ar-rest\ * ar-rcst'e» * a-rest', * a-rest e, 
* a-re'est, * a-rest' (Eng.), * ar-re'ist, 
a-re'lst (Scotch), v.t. [In Sw. urrestera ; Dan. 
arresfere ; Dut. arresteeren ; Fr. arrtter = to 
march, to cease, to fix, to attach, to decide, 
to make prisoner, to interrupt . . . ; 0. Fr. 
arrester, arcster, aresfiar, a resteir ; Prov., Sp., 
& Port, arrestor; Ital. arrestare ; Low Lat. 
arirsto; Class. Lat. ad = to, and resto = to 
staod behind, to keep back, to withstand.] 
[Arret, Rest.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

1. To ent abort the course of anything which 
previously was in unimpeded motion ; to stop, 
to stay. Specially — 

(а) To stop the motion of running water. 

” Aa icy gale, oft shifting, o'er the pool 

Breathes a hlu® film, and in its nud career 
Arrests th® bickering stream.” 

T/tomson : The Seatons ; Winter. 

(б) To stop the advance or the flight of a 
soldier in battle, the progress of a conquering 
army or nation, or the course of law. . 

"Tb® fatal lance arrests him as he files." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hk. v. 70. 

" His diplomatic ekill had. twenty years before, 
arrested the progress of tho French power.”— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. Xli. 

2. To fix, to attach ; to call in wandering 
thoughts or affections, and concentrate them 
on ao object. (It is not now followed by 
upon.) 

“"We may arrest our thoughts upon the dlvins 
mercies." — Bp. Taylor. 

3. To seize an offender or his property. [B. 
Law.) 

* *] But artist used adverhially = forthwith, 
without delay. (Scotch.) 

"... Mercury, but areist, 

Dresalt to obey his grate foderis behest." 

Douglas ; Virgil, 108, 7. (yaniidon.) 

*B. Technically (Law) : 

1. To apprehend or seize upon a person 
either that he may be imprisoned, or that 
security may be obtained for his appearing 
when called upon to answer to a charge about 
to lie brought against him. [Arrest, s.. 
Arret.] 

” Constables were unwilling to arr«*f tho offender*." 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

•[ It ia sometimes followed by of prefixed to 
the alleged offence. 

"Inrresf thee of high treason, by tile name of 
ThoumsOrey. knight of riorthumberland."— Shakesp. : 
King Henry V., li. 2. 

2. To seize property in virtue of authority 
received from a magistrate. 

"lie hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s, but twenty 
pounds of money, which must be paid to master 
Brook : his horses ar® arrested for it."— Shakesp. . 
Merry IFive*, v. 1. 

ar-rest', * a-rest', * a-rest e, s. [in Sw., 
Dan., Dut., Ger.. O. Fr., & Prov. arrest; Mod. 
Fr. arret ; Sp., Port., & Ital. arresto; Low Lat. 
arrestum, arresta.) [Arrest, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language: The act of arresting; 
the state of being arrested ; seizure, detention. 


boil, pout, cat, 9CU, chorus, 911111, bench; go, gem; thin, this; *sln, as; expect, ^Cenophon, e^lst, -irig. 

-clan, -tian = sham tion, -sion — shun ; -^lon, -§ion = zhun. -tions, -sious, -cioue — ehiis, -ble, -dlo, Ac. = bel, deL 
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Specially : 

* 1 . Stoppage, delay, hindrance. 

•• And in he goith, withouteu more arest, 

Thar as be saw most perell and most dred.” 
Lancelot of the Lake (ed. Skeatj. bk. iii., $.072-3. 

2. The seizure of a person charged with 
some crime, or that of his goods [B., 1.] ; de- 
tention, custody. 

•’And dwelleth eek in prisoun and arrestt." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1.812. 

To make arrest upon or of : To arrest, to 
seize. 

•• Was lik an hound, and wold have maad arrest 
Upon my body, and wold han had me deed.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,386-7. 

Under arrest: Into or in the state of one 
who has been and remains arrested, seized, 
kept in custody, or at least under restraint. 
(Generally preceded by the verb to put or to 
place.) 

** William refused to see him, and ordered him to be 
put under arrest." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. x. 

"The governor was placed under arrest." — Ibid., 
chap. iX- 

See also examples given under Arret, s. 
B* Technically : 

L Law : 

1. Of persons : The seizure of a suspected 
criminal or delinquent that security may be 
taken for his appearance at the proper time 
before a court to answer to a charge. Or- 
dioarily a person can be arrested only by a 
warrant from a justice of the peace ; but there 
are exceptional cases in which he can he 
apprehended by an officer without a warrant, 
by a private person also without a warrant, 
or by what is technically called a hue and cry. 
An arrest is made by touching the body of 
the person accused, and after this is done a 
bailiff may break open the house in which be 
is to take him ; but without so touching him 
first it is illegal to do so. The object of arrest 
being to make sure that he answers to a 
charge about to be brought against him, it 
does not follow that after being seized he is 
incarcerated ; if bail for his appearance at 
the proper time be given, and the case be not 
tou aggravated a one for such security to be 
accepted, he will be released till the day of 
trial. The privilege of exemption from arrest 
is granted to peers of the realm, members of 
Parliarueat, and corporations, clerks, attor- 
neys, and others attending the courts of jus- 
tice, clergymen whilst actually engaged in 
performing divine service, and some other 
classes. No arreat can take place on Sunday, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. 

^ In the United States the law of arrest differs 
in certain respects from that in England, 
though the same general principles underlie 
both. [Arrestment.] 

2. Of things. Arrest of judgment : The act 
or process of preventing a judgment or verdict 
from being carried out till it shall be ascer- 
tained whether it is faulty or legally correct. 
J udgment may be arrested (1) when the declara- 
tion made varies from the original writ, (2) 
where the verdict materially differs from the 
pleadings aad issue thereon, and (3) where the 
case laid in the declaration is not sufficient in 
law to admit of au action being fouoded upon 
it. ( Blackstone : Comment bk. iii., ch. 24.) 
Formerly the omission to state certain facts 
led to an arrest of judgment ; but now, finder 
the New Common Law Procedure Act, 15 find 
In Viet., c. 76, § 143, the omitted facts may, 
by leave of the court, be suggested. 

IL Biology: Arrests of development. [Bee 

ARRESTEn.] 

. . they are due chiefly to arrests of development" 
—Owen ■ Classiflc. of the Mammalia, p. 99. 

IIL Veterinary Science : A mangy humour 
between the ham and pastern of the hinder 
legs of a horse. (Johnson.) 

ar-res-ta'-tion, s. [Fr. arresfafion,.] The 
act of arresting ; the state of being arrested. 
( IPebsfer.) 

ar-res'-ted, pa. par. [Arrest, v .] 

Biol. Arrested development : Development 
arrested at some stage of its progress. (See 
the example.) 

"Arrested development differs from arrested growth, 
*js parts in the former state still continue to grow, 
whilst still retaining their early condition. Various 
monstrosities come under this bead.' — Darwin : Des- 
cent of Man, pt. i., ch. i\'. 

ar-res -tee, 5. [Eng. arrest ; -ee.] 

Scots Law: The person in whose hands pro- 
perty attached by arrestment is at the time 
when it is thus dealt with. 


ax-res'-ter, ar-res-tor, s. [Eng. arrest; 

* -er, -or.] 

Scots Law: The person who obtains legal 
permission, on which he acts, to arrest a debt 
or property in another’s hands. 

ai*-rest -ing, pr. par. [Arrest, y.] 

ar-rest‘-ment, s. [Eng. arrest ; - ment . In 
Ital. arrestameuto =: act of arresting.] 

Scots Law : The process by which a creditor 
detains the effects of his debtor, which are in 
the hands of third parties, till the money 
owiug him is paid. It is of two kinds : — <1.) 
Arrestment in security when proceedings are 
commencing, or there is reason to believe that 
a claim not yet in a state to be enforced will 
speedily become so. (2.) Arrestment in execu - 
cution, being that which follows the decree of 
a court, or wheu a debt is otherwise settled to 
be legally owing. 

ar-ret', * ar-ret't, * a-rette, * a-rit te, 

v.t. [From Fr. o.rreter Low Lat. q rreto ; the 
same as arresto.] [Arrest, v. & $.] 

1. To reckon, to lay to the charge, or put to 
the account of. 

" . . . his faith is aretted to right wysnesse."— 
Wycliffe : /tom. iv. 5. 

2. To charge with a crime. (Scotch.) 

“And gud Schyr I>awy of Brecbyn 
Was off this deid arete yt syne/' 

Barbour, xix. 20. MS. 

3. To assign, to allot ; to adjudge, to decree. 

" But. after that, the Judges did arret her 
Unto the second best that loved her better." 

Spenser : F. IV. v. 21. 

" The other flve five son dry wayes he sett 
Against the flve great Bulwarkes of that pyle, 

And unto each a JBulwarke did arreu." 

Ibid., IX. xi. 7, 

t ar-ret', $. [Fr. arrit = an arrest, a sentence, 
a judgment ; decree of a sovereign or other 
high authority.] Old spelling of Arrest, v . 

& s. 

* ar-ret'-ed, * ar-ret'-ted, * a-ret-ted 
(Eng.), a-ret'-yd (Scotch), pa. par. 

* ar-re'y§e, v.t. [araise.] 

* ar'-rha, * ar'-ra (pi. ar'-rhse, ar'-rse), 

s. In Fr. (plur.) a rrhes; Lat. arrha, arra, 
arrhabo, and arrabo, from Heb. pTTO (crabon) 

= a pledge ; TW (ardb) = to promise, to pledge 
one’a faith. ] 

1. A pledge. 

“. . . we have not onely our arra and earnest 
penny of his assured coveuaut, . . ."—Anderson : On 
the Eymn Benedictus (157$). 

2. Scots Law: Earnest money (in Scotland 
popularly called arles). 

ar-rhen-ath'-er-um, s. [Gr. Zpmv (arren) 

= male, and afbjp (i other ) = ao awo.] 

Botany: A genus of plaats belonging to 
the order Graminacece, or Grasses. A species 
grows wild in Britain — A. avenaccum, or tall, 
oat-like grass. It is also cultivated occasion- 
ally in England, and much more frequently in 
France, hut is not very nutritious. 

f ar-rhee -a, s. [Gr. a, priv., and pew (rheo) 
= to flow.] The absence of any flux. (Parr.) 

ar'-rl-age (age as ig), s. [Average.] Used 
only in the expression, Arriage and carriage, 
signifying plough and cart services formerly 
demanded by lords from their vassals. They 
w«re abolished by 20 Geo. II., c. 50. (Scotch.) 

. payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage. car- I 
ria«;e, dry multure, . . .''—Scott: Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
ch. vii. 

* ax-rl'de, v.t. [Iu Ital. or rider e = to smile, 
to favour ; Lat. arride o = to smile upon 
especially, approvingly (opposed to dtrideo j 
= to laugh at, to deride).] 

1. To smile upon pleasantly, as a symbol of 
approbation. Fig., to please. 

•• Her form answers my affection. 

It arrides me." Marmion : Antiquary, 11. 1. 

" 1 have had more care to suite the capacitle of the 
vulgar, than to observe those criticismea which arride 
the learned."— Wither : TransL of the Psalms (1632?. 
Prof., p. L 

2. To laugh at, to deride. 

Ben Jonson in Every Man out of his 
Humour (ii. 1) ridicules arride, evidently re- 
garding it as ao affected Latinism. 

* ar-rid'ge, s. [A S. hrycg — the back of a 
man or beast ; a ridge.] A ridge. 

" This staan talks a fine arridge.” 

Craven Gloss. (S. in Boucher.) 


arriere (ar-ri-e re), s. [In Fr. arritre, a. 
= the rear; also arrear or arrears; adj. = 
binder, hack, behind ; adv. = behind.] 

1. In the rear. 

(a) Of an army : 

"The horsemen might issue forth without disturb- 
ance of the foot, and the avant-guard without shuffling 
with the battail or arri&re." — Hayward. 

(b) Of anything : 

2. Arrears. [Arrear.] 

arriere-ban, s. [Fr. arriere-ban ; O. Fr. 
arban, heriban, herisban; Prov. auriban; Low 
Lat. arbaunuvi, herebannum, heribannu ni ; 
O. H. Gcr. hariban, heriban ; N. H. Ger. 
herbann = the calling together of an army ; 
O. H. Ger. hcri — an army, and ban = a public 
call, a proclamation. (Abandon, Ban.) The 
French, not understanding the old Teutonic 
term heri — an army, have supposed arriere- 
ban to have the word arriire in its composi- 
tion, which is believed to he au error. (Mahn. ).] 

1, Lit.: A general proclamation by which 
the old French kings summoned to their stan- 
dard, for the purpose of war, their feudatory 
vassals, with those also who were in a state 
of vassalage to them. 

2. Fig. ; Any general summons issued hy an 
authoritative voice. 

M Thus Vice the standard rear'd ; her amer-ban 
Corruption call'd, ami loud she gave the word." 

T/twnuon : Castle of Indolence, in SO. 

arriere-fee, arriere-fief, s. [Fr. ar- 
riere-jicf.) A fee or a lief depending on one 
above it. These fees commenced when dukes 
and counts, rendering their governments here- 
ditary, distributed to their officers parts of 
the domains, and permitted those officers to 
gratify the soldiers under them in the same 
manner. (Johnson.) 

arriere- vassal, s. The vassal of a vassal. 
(Trevoux.) 

arriere -voussure, s. [Fr. voussure 
(Arch.) = coving.] A secondary arch. An 
arch placed within an opening to form a larger 
one. Sometimes it has the effect of taking 
off the bearing upon a wooden linteL [Dis- 
charging.] 

t ar-ri-e -ro, s. [Sp.] A muleteer. 

". . . an 'arriero,' with his ten mules . . ."—Dar- 
win : Voyage round the World, ch. xv. 

ar'-riont, s. A doubtful word in Chaucer 
(C. T.y 15,686), prob. an error for appetite. 

Sr'-ris, $. [Fr. arete = (1) a fish-bone ; (2) 
(Arch.), see def. ; O. Fr. arate.] 

Architecture : 

1. The line in which the two straight or 
carved surfaces of a body forming an exterior 
angle meet each other. This intersection 
forms the edge of the body. 

2. The same as Arris-gutter (q.v.X 

arris-fillet, s. A triangular piece of 
wood used to raise the slates or lead of a roof 
against the shaft of a chimney or a wall, so as 
more readily to throw off the rain. It is used 
also for forming gutters around skylights. It 
is sometimes called a tilting-Jillet. 

arris-gutter, s. A wooden gutter shaped 
like the letter V. (Gwilt.) 

arris-wise, adv. 

1. Ord. Laag. : Diagonally, edgeways, so as 
to present a sharp ridge. 

2. Her. : With one angle towards the spec- 
tator ; showing the top and two sides (said of 
a rectangular bearing, as an altar). 

t ar-ri*-sion, S. [Lat. urrmo, from a rrideo.] 
[arriue.] A smiling upon with approbation. 

* ar-ri'-vage (age as ig), s. [Fr.] Arrival. 

"At bis first eutrance and arrivage, he fPcrtiriaxJ 
asaaied by rough, hand to suppresae the rebellious of 
the anny."— Speed : The Romans, c. 21. { Richardson < 

ar-ri'-val, s. [Eng. arrive) ; *ai.] 

I. The act or state of arriving. 

1. Lit. : The act of reaching any place, or 
the state of being brought to it, by water, by 
land, or in any way. 

" The unravelling is the arrival of Ulysses upou bis 
own island. " — Broome : View of Epic Potiry. 

2. Fig. : The act of attaining to, or the state 
of being made to attain to, any object of 
desire. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or, wore. wolf. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


arrivance— arrow 
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II The people who reach the place indi- 
cated. 

** To-day the Lady Psych- will harangue 
The fresh arrival* of the week befure.” 

Tennyton : The Princeu, ii. 

* ar-ri V-an^e, s. [Eng. ami<e); -ance.] 

1. The same as Arrival ; meaning the act of 
arriving, or the state of being made to arrive. 

2. People arriving; eompauy coming. 

" For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance." 

Shakesp. Othello, li L 

ar-ri ve, a-rlve, * a-ryve, ’ryve, 

r.i. & t. [Fr. a rri ver = to disembark, ... to 
arrive, from rive = hank of a river ; Rrov. 
oribar ; Sp. & Port, orribar ; Ital. arrivare ; 
Low Lat. arrit’O, arripo, adripo; from Class. 
Lat. ad = to, and ripa = the hank of a river, 
more rarely the shores of the sea.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Lit. : Properly, to reach the bank of a 
river or the shore of the sea; hut it is now 
quite as commonly used for one finishing a 
laud journey. 

1. To reach by water. 

" At length a ship arriving brought 
The good so long desired. 

Cowper: A Tate, June. 1793. 
"And they arrived at the country of the Oadareues. 

. . . And when he went forth to land. . . .’‘—Luke 
▼iii. 26, 27. 

2. To reach hy land journey. 

•• When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, 
we Stopped at a little inn. to rest ourselves and our 
horses. —Sidney. 

*\ . . there was no outbreak till the regiment nr- 
rived at Ipswich.”— Macaulay : But. Eng., chop. xi. 

Ii. Figuratively : 

1. Of persona: To reach any aim or other 
object towards which one has for some time 
been moving. (Generally followed by of, rarely 
by to.) 

"It is the highest wisdom hy despising the world to 
arrive at heaven.” — Taylor. 

**. . . the conclusions at which I arrived. “ — Darwin: 
Descent of Ban, vol. L. pt. I., chap. i. (1871). p. 3. 

2. Of things: 

(а) To reach, to attain to. 

" If some things are too luxuriant, it Is owing to the 
richness of the soil; and if others are not arrived to 
perfection or maturity, it is only because they are 
overrun and opprest by those of a stronger nature.”— 
fo/v Preface to Homer'* Iliad. 

(б) To come, to happen, to occur, to take 
place. 

M Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrive* • 
More to be valued than a thousand lives.” 

Waller. 

* B. Transitive : To reach. 

** But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Csesar cried. * Help me. Cassius, or I sink.' * 

Shake* p. : Jut in* Ccetar, L 2. 

•aur-rive, * a rive, s. [From arrire, v. 
In Fr. arriree; Sp . arriba ; Ital. q rri ro.) An 
arrival. 

M . . . and in the Greete see 
At many a noble arire liadde he l*e.” 

CAUMcer • C. T.. 59. 60. 

ar rl v-ing, pr. par. [Arrive, v.] 

ar ro-ba, s. [In Fr. arrobe ; Sp. & Port. 
nrmha ; from Arab, ar-rub or ar-mbn — a 
fourth part.] 

A. In Spttin : 

1. An old weight = twenty-five English 
pounds. (JVr/uriute:; Eng. <£ bp. Diet., lSll.) 

2. An old measure, as yet only partially 
superseded by the French metric system of 
weights and measures introduced into Spain 
on January 1, IS51». It ia of two capacities : 
(1) The arroba for wine contains 3$ imperial 
gallons. (2) The arroba for oil contains 2&. 
(Statesman’s Year-Book, 1875.) 

B. In Portugal: An old Portuguese weight 
of about thirty-two pounds. (Simmonds.) It 
is too completely disused to he mentioned in 
the Statesman's Year- Book. 

ar ro de, v.t. [Lat. arrodo ; from ad = to. 
and rodo — to gnaw ] To gnaw; to nibble. 
(Joh nson.) 

a.r ro gan 9 e, t fcr'-ro-gan^y, s. [In 

Fr. arrogance; Sp. ic Port, arroga ncia ; Ital. 
arroganza ; Lat. arroga ntia ; from amyous, 
pr. par. of arrodo.] [Abrogate.] Properly, 
the act of taking to one's self in an insolent 
way that which one unjustly claims, or of 
helping one’s self to that which, though one's 
own, should have been handed to one by 
another ; the taking too much upon one’s self ; 
exorbitant pretenaiona. insolence. 


"The fear And hatred inspired hy the greatness, the 
injustice, and the arrogance ut the French king were 
at the height”— Hacaulay. Hist. Eng., chap. iv. 

aP-ro-gant, O. [la Dan. & Fr. arrogant ; 
Sp., Port., A Ital. arrogante ; Lat. orrogans ; 
pr. par. of arrogo.] [Arrogate.] 

1. Of persons; Taking in an overbearing 
manner something which one claims, but not 
justly, as one’s own, or that which, though 
one’s own, should have been passively received 
by him ; assuming, overbearing, manifesting 
too high an appreciation of one’s self ; insolent. 

“In the hour of peril, the most arrogant ami 
mutinous spirits will often submit to the guidance 
Of superior genius.*— Macaulay • Hist. Eng., oh xiii. 

2. Of things: Marked with arrogance; the 
offspring of arrogance. 

” The pride of arrogant distinctions faJL” 

Cowper ; Retirement, 659. 

cir-ro-gant-ly, adv. [Eng. arrogant; - ly .] 
In an arrogant manner; with undue assump 


Himself admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly . as his fellows do. 

Think he writes well, because he pleases you." 

Dryden: Indian Emperor. (ProLi 

ar -ro-gant-ness, s. [Eng. arrogant ; -hpss.] 
The quality of being arrogant ; arrogance. 
(Joh)ison.) 

dr-ro-gate, v.t. [In Fr. arroger ; Sp. arro- 
garse ; Ital. arrogare, arrogarsi ; Lat. arro- 
gatum , supine of o rrogo = to aak, ... to 
claim what is not one’s own : ad = to, ami 
rogo = to ask.] To put forth unduly exalted 
claims, the offspring of self-conceit ; to mani- 
fest assumption, to put forth baseless preten- 
sions. 

“He arrogated to himself the right of deciding dog- 
matically ivhat was orthodox doctrine and what was 
heresy, of drawing up and imposing confessions of 
faith, and of giving religious instruction to his people." 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., chap i. 

ar -ro-ga-ted, pa. par. [Arrogate.] 

ar -ro-ga-tmg, pr. par. [Arrogate.] 

&r-ro -ga’-tion, s. [Lat. arrogatio ; from 
arrogo = to ask, . . to adopt aa a son : ad = 
to, and rogo = to ask.] 

1. The act of arrogating ; claiming or taking 
to one’s self more than is one’s due. 

"... have still a smack of arrogation and self 
seeking."— More'* Poem*: _ Vote* on Ptychozoia, p. 37 L 
{Boucher.) 

2. Among the old Romans: The act of for- 
mally adopting an adult as a son. 

"... recourse was then had to adoption, properly 
called arrogatio}*.'' — Mote by Guizot in Gibbon’* *’ De- 
cline and Fall," chap. xliv. fed. 1846), vol iv., p. 21L 

ar'-ro-ga-tive, o. [From Lat. arrogo = to 
arrogate.] Arrogating, claiming or taking 
what one has no real right to ; putting forth 
unfounded pretensions. 

"Mortification, uot of the body (for that is suffi- 
ciently insisted unou), but of the more spiritual 
arrogative life of the soul, that subtil aseribmc that 
to ourselves that is God’s, for all is God’s.” — if ore : 
Song of the Soul, Notes, p. 371. 

f or ron-dee, t ar ron -di, t ar on die, 
t a-ron'-dy, s. [Fr. o rrondi = (1) rounded, 
(2) round, (3) roundish. (4) full (in face), pa. 
par. of arrondio =(1) to round, (2) to enlarge.] 

Her. : Made round. (Gloss, of Her.) 

* ar -ron dell, s. [Fr. hirondelle.] A swallow. 
(Scotch.) 

"The arrondell so swift of flight * 

•Buir* Pay. (iri/ion * Coll.), ii. 162. (Jamieion.) 

ar ron disse ment (ent = on), s. (Fr. 
nrrondissemeut = (1) a rounding, (2) vound- 
nesa, (3) a district or ward ; aiondcr = (1) to 
round, (2) to enlarge ; roml = round.] 

In France ; A territorial division of the 
country, less than a department, but greater 
than a canton, which again is higher than a 
commune. 

"France was divided, in 1866, into 89 departments, 
subdivided Into 373 ii rrottd Utcmentt, 2.941 cantons, 
and 37.549 communes. “—Slatetnn an* Year-Book (1875). 
p. 76. 

* Sx ron ly, adv. [Arrantly.] 

’ ar ro sc, c.f [Fr. orroser; Lat. ros = dew.] 
To wet, to bedew. 

tur -ro $ion, (Lat. arrosns, pa. par. of 

* arrodo = to gnaw, to nibble : ad = to. and 
roilo = to gnaw.] The act of gnawing, or the 
state of being gnawed. (Johnson.) 


*ar-rot\nd', v.t. [Pref. ar = Lat. ad, and 
*Eng. round, a.] To surround. (Heath: Odu 
of Horace, i. 7.) 

ar'-row, * ar -owe, * ir -we (pi. 
row§, * ar'-rowe^, * ar -we§, * ar'-wen), 

3. [A.S. arewe, aruxee, once; from ar — ore 
(Bosivortli), earh= an arrow going, archery; 
O. Icel. or, plur. orrar = arrow (Strofmann, 
Wedgwood, &c.). Mahn brings it from WeL 
ar/, arv = weapon ; Arm., Fr., & Gael, arm ; 
Lat. arma — arms. Other derivations have 
been given.) 

L Lit. : A missile weapon designed to be pro- 
pelled by the impulse communicated by the 
snapping of the string of a bow, temporarily 
bent into an angular fona, back to its normal 
state of rest in a straight line. To make the 
wound it inflicts more deadly, and prevent its 
being easily pulled out, it is barbed at the tip, 
and often poisoned, whilst at the other ex- 
tremity it is feathered, tu make it move more 
directly forward. [Archery.] 

*’ All Uinech droge is arwe uer.” 

Story of Hen. <4 Exod. |cd. Morris), 478. 

”. . . that which cominaundt-th bowes and a rrowet.* 
—Speruer Present Slate of Ireland. 

"And as the lad ran, he shot an arrow beyond him.’' 
— 1 Sam. xx. 36. 

11. Fig. : In Scripture arrows signify or 
symbolise (1) bitter words (Ps. lxiv. 3); (2) 
false words (Jer. ix. 8); (3) a, false wjtneaa; 
(4) affliction divinely sent (Lam. iii. 12, 13 ; 
Job vi. 4; Ps. xxxviii. 2); (5) the judgments 
of God on sinful nations or individuals (Numb, 
xxiv. 8 ; Deut. xxxii. 23), or more specifically 
(a) famine (Ezek. v. 16, <£c.), (6) lightning 
(2 Sam. xxii. 14, 15 ; Ps. xviii. 14 ; Zech. ix. 
14) ; (6) children, especially stalwart sons (Ps. 
cxxvii. 4). 

1. Her. : Arrows are often represented on 
coats of arms, either singly or in sheaves, i.e., 
in bundles. 

.4 broad arrow is one with a head resembling 
a pheon, except in want- 
ing the engrailing or 
jagging on the inner 
edge. (See 2.] (Gloss* 
of Heraldry.) 

2. Surveying : A 

“broad arrow" is the 
name applied to the 
mark cut by the officers 
of the Ordnance De- 
partment conducting 
the trigonometrical sur- 
vey, to note the points XHE “ broad 
from which tlieir several arrow, " 

measurements are made. 

3. Fort.: A work placed at the salient angle 
of a glacis. (James: Mil. Diet., p. 247.) 

arrow case, s. A quiver. (Wycliffe: 
Gen. xxv ii, 4.) 

’ arrow-girdle, s. A quiver. (Wycliffe : 
Ezek. .xxv ii. 11.) 

arrow-grass, s. [The English name of 
the bntnuical genus Trigloehin. There are 
two British species, the Marsh Arrow-grass 

arrow-grass (triolochin palttstre). 

1. Flower. 2. Fruit. 3. B.v>e of leaf 
4. Complete plant. 

(T. palustrt) and the Sea-side Arrow-grass 
(T. maritimum). They have small greeuiah 
flowers. [Triolocuix. j 

arrow head, s. 

1. The head of an arrow. 

2. Cartography : A mark like the following. 

, tsed to indicate the direction of a road 

or river, or line of march. 
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arrowroot— arsenic 


3. Bot. : The English name of the botaaical 
genus Sagittaria. H is so called because its 
leaves resemble an arrow-head. There is one 
British species, the Common Arrow-head 
(Sopiftaria sagittifolia). [Sagittaria.] 

arrow headed, a. 

Bot., Archaxl, £c. : Shaped like the head 
of an arrow ; sagittate. 

Arrow-headed characters; [Cuneiform]. 

arrow-maker, s. A maker of arrows. 
Arrow-makers were formerly called jl etchers 
and bowyers, and were deemed persons of im- 
portance. [See ex. under Arrow-head.] 

arrow poison, s. Poison used by savages 
to tip their arrows with. That of Ceotral 
America is Curarine. (Fownes: Manual of 
Chemistry, 10th ed., p. 903.) 

arrow seed, s. Seed shaped like aa 
arrow; arrowy. (Tennyson; The Poet, 19.) 

arrow slain, a. Killed by aa arrow. 
(Tennyson : Vivien, 415.) 

* arrow - smith, s. An arrow - maker. 
(Destruction of Troy, 1,588.) 

arrow wounded, a. Wounded by aa 
arrow. ( Tennyson : Princess, ii. 251.) 

Sr'-row-let, s. [Eng. arrow, and dimin. suff. 
•let.]' A little arrow. ( Tennyson : Gareih & 
Lynette .) 

fir '-row-root, s. [Eag. arrow; root. The 
translation of a term originally applied by a 
tribe of native American Indians to the root 
of Maranta arvndinacea), which had long 
been used hy them to counteract the effect of 
wounds inflicted by poisoaed arrows. Other 
derivations have been given. It is, however, 
noteworthy that in Ger. arrowroot is pfeil- 
vmrz : pfeil being = arrow, aod wurz ~ root.] 

1. Bot. : The English name of the botanical 
genus Maranta, the type of the endogenous 
order Marantacese, called by Lindley, in his 
$at. Syst. of Bot., the Arrow-Root trihe ; but 
altered ia his Vegetable Kingdom to Marants. 
The flowers of Maranta are in long, close, 
spike-like panicles, with irregular corollas, 
each having a single perfect stameo, with half 
an anther. The veins of the leaves run out 
obliquely from the midrib to the margiu. The 
root is a fleshy corm, which, when washed, 
grated, strained through a sieve, and again 
repeatedly washed, furnishes the substance 
ao much prized as food for invalids, which 
is described under No. 2. 

2. Comm. : The starch extracted from the 
rhizomes of a Maranta, and imported into this 
country in large quantities from the East and 

.West Indies, and from Africa, each importa- 
tion taking the 
name of the place 
from which it 
comes. Thus we 
have East Indian 
arrowroot, Ber- 
muda arrowroot, 

St. Vincent arrow- 
root, Natal arrow- 
root, Ac. Attempts 
have heen made to 
call every starch 
arrowroot which 
bore the slightest 
resemblance to the 
true Maranta ; for 
example, Potato or 
British arrowroot, from the Solanum tubero- 
sum ; Tous-les-mois, or French arrowroot, from 
the Canna edulis ; Tapioca, or Brazilian arrow- 
root, from the 
Manihot utilissb- 
m a, Ac. This has 
failed since the 
passing of the 
Adulteration Act, 
and it is oow un- 
derstood hy public 
analysts, magis- 
trates, Ac., that 
arrowroot must 
consist entirely of 
the starch which 
ia extracted from 
the rhizomes of a 
Maranta, and that 
any admixture of 
potato or other starch is regarded as an adul- 
teration. 


East Indian arrourroot is said by some to 
be prepared from the tubers of the Curcuma 
angustifolia. Such we believe to be the case 
in Southern India, where it is a favourite food 
among the natives ; but the article sold in 
this country as East Indian arrowroot is cer- 
tainly the starch of a Maraot, and not a Cur- 
cuma. This is readily determined by the 
microscope. 

Natal arrowroot has give a much trouble to 
the public analysts, owing to the granules 
somewhat resembling those of potato-starch. 
It has, however, been lately proved to be a 
geouine Maranta starch. 

Portland orrowroot: A name applied to a 
starch prepared, some years ago, in Portland, 
from the roots of the Arum maculatum. It is 
not now an article of commerce. 

*[ Arrowroot is adulterated either hy the 
mixiag together of various qualities of arrow- 
root, or by the admixture of other starches, 
such as potato or tapioca. Neither of these 
methods readers the arrowroot deleterious ; 
but when we consider that the price of the 
different qualities of geouine arrowroot varies 
from 6d. to 2s. GcL per pound, and that the 
price of potato or tapioca flour seldom exceeds 
6d. per pouod, we then see how the public 
may be cheated in pocket. The adulteration 
by potato or tapioca flour is readily detected 
by the microscope. 

ar'-row-y, a. [Eng. arrow; -y.] 

1, Consisting of arrows. 

"He saw them, in their forms of battle nmtr'd. 

How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy shovr'r against the face 

Of their pursuers, and overcame hy flight." 

J fUton: P. R., bk. iiL 

2. Resembling an arrow in form or appear- 
ance. 

’* By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone." 

Byron .* Child* Harold, iiL JL 

’* And beside it ontatretched the skin of a rattlesnake 
glittered. 

Filled, like a quiver, with arrows ; a signal and 
challenge for warfare. 

Brought by the Indian, and speaking with arrowy 
tongues of defiance." 

Longfellow : Courtship of Mila Standish, lv. 

* ar-rii'r-a, 5. [Argra.] 

* ar-ry've, v.i. Old spelling of Arrive. 

* ars, s. [Art.] 

A-R,S.A. An abbreviation for (1) Associate of 
the Royal Society of Arts ; (2) Associate of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. 

ar se, * ers, s. [AS. ars, ears ; Sw. ars ; But. 
aars; Ger. arsch ; Pers. arsit, arsf.] The but- 
tocks or hind part of an animal. (Chaucer : 
C. T. t 3,732.) 

To hang an arse ; To be tardy, sluggish, or 
dilatory’. (Vulgar.) 

" For Hudihras wore but one spur; 

Aa wisely knowing, could he stir 
To active trot one side of ’a horse, 

The other would not hang an arte.” 

Hudihras. 

arse-smart, 5. 

Bot.: (1) A vulgar name for the plaot 
Polygonum persicaria; (2) P. Hydropiper. 

* ar -se-dine, * ar-sa-dine, * ors'-den. 

s. [A vulgar corruption of arsenic (q.v.).j 
Yellow orpiment. (Nar«.) 

" A London vintner's slgne. thick Jagged and round 
fringed, witn theamlng arsadine.'— Sashe: Lenton 
Stuff*. 

ar'-se-ene, s. [AS. < vrsc-hen, ersc-henn — a 
quail ; from ersc = a park, a warren ; and hen 
= hen.] A quaiL (Scotch.) 

" Upon the sand yit 1 thesaurare Une. 

with grene awmons ou hede, Sir G&wane the Drake 

The A rtetne that ounnan ay prichand." 

I/oulate, i. 17. {Jamieson.) 

ar'-sen, m compos. [From arsenic (q.v.).] 
Containing arsenic ; as arsen-monomethyl, 
arsen-dimethyl, arseu-diethvl, arsea-chloro- 
dimethide, Ac. (Fownes : Manual of Chem.) 

ar-sen-al, $. [InSw., Dan., Ger., Fr., A Arm. 
arsenal; Dut. arsenaal; Port o r senate ; Sp. 
arsenal — dockyard; atarazana = dock, ar- 
senal, rope-yard, wine-cellar : Ital. arsenate, 
arsanale, arzanale = a dock ; Arab, ddr eind'o 
= house of industry or fabrication : ddr — 
house, and ciud'd — industry.] A magazine 
of military stores, containing weapons of all 
kinds and ammunition for the supply of the 
military force belonging to a country. The 
chief arsenal in Britain is at Woolwich. A 


great many of the stores are manufactured aa 
well as kept there. 

“ The Spanish fleets and arsenals were doubtless in 
wretched condition. "—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xxiv. 

ar'-sen-atc, ar-se n-i-ate. [See Arsenic 
Acid.] 

arsenate or arseniate of cobalt, 

[Erythrite.] 

arsenate or arseniate of copper. 

[Trichalcite, Ouvenite, Liroconite.] 

arsenate or arseniate of iron. 

[ P B ARMACOS LDE R ITE. ] 

’arsenate or arseniate of lead. 

[AIlMETlTE.] 

arsenate or arseniate of lime, 

[pH ARMACOLITE. ] 

arsenate or arseniate of man- 

ganese, [Chbonoabsenite.] 

arsenate or arseniate of nickel, 

1. A 2. Two allied minerals placed by Dana 
as ao appeudix to his Oxygen Compounds. 
Oae is dark-green or brownish, and the other 
sulphur-yellow. 

3. [See Cabrerite.) 

arsenate or arseniate of nickel 
and cobalt (called also Hydrous bibasic 
Arseniafe of Nickel and Cobalt ). A mineral 
akin to Annabergite (q.v.). It is found in 
the desert of Atacama. 

arsenate or arseniate of zinc, 

[Kottigite.] 

ars e nic, * ars e-nick, * ars e-nicke, 
♦ars'-nek, s. [In Sw. A Ger. arsenik; Fr. 
A Prov. arsenic; Sp., Port, A Ital. arsenico, 
Lat arsenicum, arrhentcum, which, however, 
is not native arsenic, but sulphuret of arsenic, 
orpiment ; Gr. apaevucov (arsenikon), appen- 
kov (arrhenikon), not arsenic, but orpiment ; 
oppeviKos (arrhen ikos) — masculine ; appgv 
(arrhen), older form apcrrjv (arsen) = male. 
From some one of these comes Arab, rir- 
nakon; Syr. mrnifca. Arsenic is so called 
from its powerful effects.] 

A. Ordinary Language : The substance de- 
scribed uoder B. 1 (Chem.). 

" A rtnek, sal annom&k, mid hrimstoon." 

Chaucrr: C. T., 12,726. 

B, Technically : 

1. Chem. Arsenic is a triad semi -metallic 
element, but it may be a pentad in some of its 
compounds. Symbol, As; atomic weight, 75; 
vapour density, 150 (H = 1) ; atomic volume, \ ; 
sp. gr., 5 '75. It volatilises when heated with- 
out fusing, and its vapour smells like garlic. 
It is obtained by distilling native alloys of 
arsenic and iron, copper, cobalt, or nickel ; 
also by heatiog arsenious oxide (AS 0 O 3 ) with 
charcoal in earthen crucibles. Arsenic has 
a steel-grey metallic lustre, is very brittle, 
and crystallises in rhombohedrons. It unites 
•with metals when fused with them, forming 
brittle alloys called arsenides . Arsenic is 

added to lead used for making shot, to make 
it run into regular globules. Metallic arsenic 
is ofteo called black arsenic, to distinguish it 
from the white arsenic of shops, which is 
arsenious oxide. Arsenic forms two oxides, 
arsenious oxide (As^Og) and arsenic oxida 
(AS 2 O 5 ). but only one chloride, AsCtyarsenious 
chloride). It is prepared by distilling one 
part of metallic arsenic with six parts of cor- 
rosive sublimate or arsenious oxide with strong 
hydrochloric acid. It is a colourless, oily, 
oisonous liquid. Arsenic unites with nascent 
ydrogen, forming hydride of arsenic, AsS 3 . 
Arsenic forms sulphides (q.v.). It also forms 
organic bases (see Cacodyl and Arsine). 
Arsenic is easily detected in cases of poisoning, 
but the reagents must he first tested for 
arsenic, as traces occur in zinc aod in mineral 
acids. Compounds of arsenic, when heated 
on charcoal, give off fumes of metallic arsenic, 
recognised by its garlic-like smell. If heated 
with charcoal in a test-tnbe it fonos a metallic 
ring. Arsenic is precipitated from solutions in 
the presence of hydrochloric acid by HsS (see 
Analysis), as a yellow sulphide, As 2 S*. soluble 
io sulphide of ammonium, also in carbonate of 
ammonium. A piece of bright copper heated 
in a solution containing arsenious oxide or an 
arsenite rendered acid by hydrochloric acid, 
becomes covered with a grey film of metallic 
arsenic. Any arsenic compound treated with 
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rinc and hydrochloric acid gives off arecniuret- 
ted hydrogen (AsH 3 ), which burns with a 
grey-blue dame, and deposits metallic arsenic 
on a cold porcelain dish held in the flame. It 
may be distinguished from antimony by dis- 
solving in hypochlorite of sodium. Metallic 
arsenic, heated in a current of air, yields the 
characteristic octohedral crystals of arsenious 
acid. Nitrate of silver gives a yellow precipi- 
tate with arsenites, and a brick-red one with 
arseniates. Arseniates require to be reduced, 
or heated, before they are precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Arseniates give a 
white crystalline precipitate with magnesium 
mixture and ammonia like the phosphates. 

2. Min . Arsenic occurs native iu rliombo- 
hedral crystals, or massive, reticulated, reni- 
form, and stalactitic. The hardnass is 3*5 ; 
the sp. gr., 5‘93 ; the lustre, sub-metallic ; the 
colour and streak, tin-white, soon tarnishiog 
dark grey. It occurs with various metals in 
crystalline and schistose rocks. It is found 
in Norway, Hungary, Silesia, and the United 
States. [For other ores of it see Realoar, 
Orpiment, Ac.] 

If kite arsenic is the same as Arsenolite (q. v.). 

arsenic-glance. In Mineralogy, a variety 
of Arsenic. 

arsenic oxide. In Mineralogy, the same 
as Arsenolita (q.v.). 

arsenic sulphides. 

Chem. : There are three sulphides— A saS 2i 
A s-iS^, and As 2 S 5 . 

Disulphide of arsenic (As 2 S 2 ) occurs native 
as realgar (q.v.). It can be prepared by melt- 
ing metallic arsenic with sulphur. It is used 
to prepare Indian white fire, a mixture of 
twenty-four parts of nitre, seven parts of sul- 
phur, and two parts of realgar. Heated with 
strong sulphuric acid, As^Ss forms arsenious 
and sulphurous acids. It is used as a pigment. 

Arsenious sulphide (Aa^) occurs native as 
orpiment It is obtained in a pure state by 
passing hydroaulphuric acid (HoS) through a 
solution of an arsenite acidified by hydro- 
chloric acid. Arsenious sulphide is used as 
a pigment, called King's Yellow, also as a 
dye stuff. 

Arsenie sulphhie (As 3 S 5 ) does not exist in a 
separate state, but in combination with metal- 
lic sulphides, as sulpharsenates. 

ar sen'-lC, a. [Formed from the snbstantive, 
but distinguished from it by being accented 
on the second syllable instead of the first. 
In Fr. arsenique ; Port. arscniaco.\ 

arsenic oxide, As 2 0 5 , called in the 
hydrated 9 tate arsenic acid. This compound 
is prepared by oxidising arsenious oxide with 
nitric acid, also by passing chlorine into 
aqueous arsenious acid. Arsenic oxide forms 
three hydrates analogous to phosphoric acid 
—monhydrate (HAsO*), dihydrate (H 4 AS 0 O 7 X 
and trihydmto (H 3 A 9 O 4 ) ; the last forms salts 
isomorphous with the phosphates. Arsenic 
nxule, when strongly heated, is decomposed 
into arsenious oxide and oxygen, and is re- 
duced to metallic arsenic by charcoal or 
cyanide of potassium at red heat. Sulphurous 
anhydride, SO*, reduces A 30 O 5 to AS 0 O 3 . 
Ilydrosulphurie acid, H«S, passed through a 
warm solution, acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, of arsenic acid or of an arsenate, gives a 
precipitate of AS 2 S 3 +S*. Arsenic oxide is used 
in dyeing and in preparing aniline colours. 
The salts of arsenic acid are called arsenates 
or arseniates. The salt of magnesium and 
ammonium is a white crystalline salt like the 
corresponding phosphate. Nitrate of ailver 
gives a brick-red precipitate, and with basic 
acetate of lead a white precipitate, which ia 
reduced by heating with charcoal with evolu- 
tion of arsenic, recognised by the garlic-like 
smell. 

Q.r sen-ic-al. a. [Eng. arsenic ( 3 dj.), and 
auff. -al. In Fr. A Port ar.senim/.] Pertain- 
ing to arsenic ; having arsenic as one of its 
constituents. 

arsenical antimony. A mineral, the 
same as AU«inontite(q. v.). It Is not identical 
with Autiinoni.il Arsenic (q.v.). 

arsenical bismuth. [In Ger. orsenik 
wismuth. J A mineral consisting of ninety- 
seven per cent, of arsenic and three per cent, 
of bismuth. It was known to Werner. 

arsenical cobalt, A mineral, called 
also Smaltite (q.v.). 


arsenical copper. A mineral, called 

also Condurrite (q.v.), a variety of Domeykite 
(q.v.). 

arsenical copper pyrites. A mineral, 
called also White Copper. 

arsenical iron. A mineral, the same 
as Mispickel (q.v.). There is a variety of it 
called Argentiferous Arsenical Iron. 

arsenical nickel. A mineral, called 

also Nickeline (q.v.). 

arsenical pyrites. A mineral, called 

also Mispickel (q v.). 

arsenical silver. A mineral, a variety 
of Dyscrasite. There is also an Arsenica! 
A 1 it imon ial Sil ver. 

arsenical silver blende. A mineral, 
called also Proustite (q.v.). 

ar-sen'-i-cate, v. t. [Eog. arsenic (adj.), and 
suff -ate.] To combine with arsenic. 

ar-sen'-I-ca-ted, pa. par. [Arsenicate.] 

ar- sen -1-91 te, s. [Eog. arsenic, and suff. 
-tfe.] A mineral, the 9ame as Pharmacolite 
(q.v.). 

ar sen ide, s. [Eog. arsen(ic); -ide.] An 
alloy of arsenic with a metal. These alloys 
3 re generally brittle. Metallic arsenides, when 
fused with nitre, are converted into basic 
arseniates. Arsenides fused with sulphur 
and an alkaline carbonate yield a sulphar- 
senite or sulpharsenate of the alkali metal, 
and the other metal remains as a sulphide 
free from arsenic. 

ar-sen'-l-o, in. compos. [Eng., Ac., arsenic); 
- 0 .] Containing arseuic. 

arsenio-sulphuret, or suipharsen- 
ite. Compounds of arsenious sulphide 
(As 2 S 3 ) with metallic sulphides. They are 
generally of a red or y allow colour. (See 
JPuttfs Diet. Che m.) 

ar-sen-i-o-sld'-er-lte, s. [Eng. , Ac., arsenio 
(q.v.); and siderite, from Gr. crifirjpo? (sideros) 
— iron.] A mineral, called by Glocker arseno - 
crocite, it heing his belief that arseniosiderite 
waa so alike in sound to arsenosiderite that it 
was expedient to alter one of these terms, and 
arseniosiderite had the precedence in time. 
[Arsenosiderite.] It is a fibrous species of 
a yellow golden colour and a silk}’ lustre. 
Hardness, 1 — 2; sp.gr., 3 520—3 ‘88. Compos.: 
Arsenic acid, 37 ‘9 ; sesquioxide of iron, 42 1 ; 
lime, 11*1; water, 8 ‘9 = 100. It occurs in 
France. 

ar-sen l-ous, a. [Eng. ar$eni(c); auff. -o-us.] 
Pertaining to arsenic ; having arsenic as one 
of its constituents. 

arsenious oxide, or arsenious an* 
hydride, AS0O3, called in the hydrated 
state arsenious acid. It is formed by burning 
arsenic in the air, but is obtained by roasting 
arsenical pyrites, ores of tin, cobalt, Ac., 
which contain arseoic, in a furnace supplied 
with air, and condensing it. Arsenious oxide 
crystallises in octohedra. It volatilises at 
218° C. If it i9 condensed on a hot surface 
it fuses into a vitreous form, which is more 
soluble in water than the crystalline variety. 
One part dissolves in twelve parts of hot and 
thirty parts of cold water ; no definite hydrate 
exists. It is insoluhle in alcohol and ether. 
Arsenious oxide is a violent irritant poison, 
two grains producing death, but by com- 
mencing with small doses it is possible to 
take even four grains without injury. The 
Tyrolese eat arsenic to increase the power of 
tha respiratory organs, as they have to climb 
mountains. Arsenious oxide is used in medi- 
cine in small doses in skin diseases. U is 
rapidly absorbed into the blood when it is 
npplied to a wound. Tha best antidote Is 
obtained by adding magnesia to ferric chloride ; 
the mixture of aesqnioxide of iron and mag- 
nesia can be used at once, without washing it. 
Arsenious oxide reduces chromic acid, man- 
ganic acid, Ac.; but it is reduced to metallic 
arsenic by potassium, charcoal, sulphur, and 
phosphorus at red beat. Arsenious oxide 
unites with bases forming eremites, hut they 
arc not very stable compounds. Their solu- 
tions give a yellow precipitate with argentic 
nitrate, soluble in acetic acid, also in caustic 
potash ; a light-green precipitate (Schccle’s 
green) with cupric salts. Aceto-orsenite of 


copper (Schweinfurt green) is used as a pig- 
meut for wall papers, and is very poisonous. 
Arsenite of sodium, formed by dissolving 
AS.JO 3 in caustic soda, is used to prepare the 
papers to poison flies. Arsenious oxide is 
used to poison rats and as a flnx for glass, 
also in calico printing and for making pig' 
ments. Arsenites are decomposed by heat. 
Ilydrosulphurie acid (H 2 S) gives a yellow pre- 
cipitate, AS 0 S 3 , from a solution of an arsenite 
in hydrochloric acid. 

ar'-sen-lte, s. [Eng. arsen; -ite. Iu Fr. 
arsenite.] 

1. Chem. [See Arsenious Oxide.] 

2. Min. [In Ger. arsen it.] The same as 
Arseuolite (q.v.). 

ax-sen'-i iir-et, ar-sen'-iir-et, s. [Eng., 
Ac., areen (q.v.); suffix -iuret, - urtt (q.v.).] 
Arseoic in combination with a metal. [Ar- 
senide.] 

ar-sen'-i-iir-et-ted, a. [Eng. arsenuiret; 
-ed. ] Combined with arsenic. 

arseniuretted hydrogen, arsenet- 
ted hydrogen, arsenic trihydride, 
arsenious hydride, or arsine, A gas, 
obtained pure by the action of strong hydro- 
chloric acid on an alloy of equal parts of zinc 
and arsenic ; also formed when hydrogen is 
liberated in contact with arsenious oxide. 
Arseniuretted hydrogen (AsH 3 ) is a colourless 
poisonous gas smelling like garlic ; it burns 
vvith a blue flame ; its sp. gr. is 2 695. 

ar-sen 6 cro -cite, s. [Eug., Ac., arseno 
(q.v.), and crocite; from Gr. *p 6 * 7 ) (kroke) — 
woof or weft, ... a thread, so called from its 
fibrous character. In Ger. arsenokrokit.] A 
mineral, the same as Arseniosiderite (q.v.). 

ar-sen'-o-lite, s. [Eug., Ac., arsrno (q.v.^ 
and auff. -rite. Altered by Dana from the 
name arsenite, which is used in another 
sense in Chemistry.] A mineral, the same 
as White Arsenic, Oxide of Arsenic, and 
Arsenious Acid. It is isometric, occurs octa- 
hedral, usually in minute stelliform crystals, 
or crusts, investing other substances, or botry- 
oidal or stalactitic. The hardness is I ‘ 5 , 
the 9 p. gr. 3*698, the lustre vitreoua or silky, 
the colour white, occasionally tinged with 
yellowish or reddish, the tasta somewhat 
sweet Composition : Oxygen, 24 ‘24 ; arsenic, 
75*76 = 100 . Occurs at Wheal Spaman, in 
Cornwall, also on the Continent. 

*1 Dana has an Arsenolite Group, contain- 
ing this mineral and Senarmontite. It is the 
first placed under “Oxyds of elements of the 
Arsenic and Sulphur Groups, Series ii." 

ar-sen-d py rite, s. [Eng. arseno (q.v.), 
and pyritc, from Gr. irupinjg (jniritis), s. = 
pyrites ; adj. = of or in fire ; 73 -up (pur) — fire.] 
A mineral, made in the British Museum Cata- 
logue synonymous with Dufrenoysite, but 
ranked by Dana as a distinct species, which 
he places in liis M 3 rcasite Group of the Pyrite 
Division of minerals, and calls also Mispickel. 
It is orthorhombic, has a hardness of 5 5—6, 
sp. gr. 6*0 to 6*4, a metallic lustre, and a 
silvery-white or steel-grey colour. Its com- 
position is— arsenic, 46 ; sulphur, 19*6 ; iron, 
34 4 = 100 . It is found at Wheal Mawdlin 
and Unanimity, and other spots in Cornwall, 
at the Tamar mines in Devonshire, in Sweden, 
Norway, Germany, and North and South 
America. Dana divides it into Var. ( 1 ) Or- 
dinary ; ( 2 ) Cobsltic, Danaite, including Ver- 
montite and Akontite ; (3) Niccoliferous ; (4) 
Argentiferous. 

ar-sen d-Sld'-er-Ite,s. [Arseniosiderite.] 

Miiu : An obsolete name for Lolliugite 
(q.v.). [See also Arseniosiderite.] 

ar'-scn-OUS, a. [Eng. areru(q.v.), and suff. 
-ous. In Port. arseaioso.J Pertaining to 
arsenic, or having it as one of its constituents. 
[Arsenious.] 

arsenous acid. The same as Arsenolita 
(q.v.). 

•arse ver sy, *arse-ver-sie, ‘ar sye 
ver -sye, ad v. [Eng. arse (q.v.), and Lat. 
versus = turned.] Reverse ; turned back- 
wards. 

** But the matter* bring turned artve r trtyc, they 
hiui* the irulclon of those pleasures that neuer shall 
decay*."-— Vdcd : Jame*. 0 . 5. 

“ .4 prepoeterouriy, perversely, without 

order." — Glouog. .Vor. 


boll, boj>; potit, Jtfxfrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, $hln, benph; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
-oian, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -$ion — zhun. -tieus, -sious, -clous = shus» -ble, -die, ic. = bel, d$L 
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arsfoot— arterialization 


UTS foot, s. [Eng. arse; foot.] An English 
name for a bird— the Great-crested Grebe 
(Pod ice ps cr is tat us). 

Small arsfoot: The Little Grebe (Podiccps 
minor). 

{ ar’-sheen, t ar'-shine, s. [Russ, arsc/iin. ; 
from Turkish or Tartar arshin, arshim = an 
ell, a yard.] A Russian measure of length, 
2 feet and 4*242 inches ; but the English foot 
of 12 inches has since 1831 been the common 
measure of length in Russia. (Statesman's 
Year-Book , 1S75.) 

Ar'-sine. In compos., as a prefix or a suffix. 

Chem. : A name given to ASH 3 , arsenions 
hydride. A name also given to the organic 
arsenic bases, as Triethylarsine, As"'(C 2 U 5 ) 3 , 
obtained by distilling an alloy of arsenic and 
aodium with cthyliodide. It is a colourless, 
stinking liquid, boiling at 140°. It unites 
with ethyliodide, forming a crystalline sub- 
stance, As(C 2 H 5 ) 4 l, from which freshly pre- 
cipitated silver oxide separates the hydrate 
A s(C 2 U 5 ) 4 ( 011 ), a powerfully alkaline com- 
pound. [See also CxconYL.] 

Or'-SiS, s. [In I tal. & Lat. arsis ; Gr. ap<n$ 
(arsis), from alpt n (airo) = to raise. ] 

I. Prosody: 

1 . A raising of the voice at any part of a 
line. It is opposed to what the Greeks called 
(teal? (thesis), which was a depression of the 
voice. 

2. The point in a line on which the stress is 
laid. 

3. The rhythmic accent, metrical accentua- 
tion. It has been a subject of controversy 
whether this was produced by a higher tone, 
greater force, or more prolonged time. 

II. Music: 

1. The raising or depressing the hand in 
beating time. 

2. The part of the music where this occurs. 

• ars'-met-rike, * ars'-met-ike, s. [See 

Arithmetic.] 

* ars nek, s. [Arsenic.] 

&rs'-rbpe, $. [Eng. arse, and rope.] A gut, 
an eutrail. (Wyclijfe: 1 A'inps v. 9.) 

ar son (1), s. [O. Fr. arson, arsion,arsun ; Prov. 
arsum, arcio , fioni Lat. arsum, sup. of arde 0 — 
to burn.] The malicious and wilful burning of 
a dwelling-house or out-house belonging to 
another peraon by directly setting fire to it, 
or even by igniting some edifice of one's own 
in its immediate vicinity. If a person, by 
maliciously setting fire to an inhabited house, 
cause the death of one or more of the inmates, 
the deed is murder, and capital punishment 
may be inflicted. When no one is fatally 
injured, the crime is not capital, hut is stiU 
heavily punishable ; it is a penal offence also 
to attempt to set a house on fire, even if the 
endeavour do not succeed. 

ar- son (2), * ar soun, s. [In Fr. ar$on ; 
ltal. arcione ; Lat. arcum = a bow.] A saddle- 
bow. 

“Between the saddle and the artoun. Guy gf 

Warwick, vol. 11. 

*arst, odv. [A.S. cersf, mrost, erest, super!, of 
or = before, early, first.] First. 

"A sonne thou schalt artt hahbe.* 

Alisaunder, 812, (JS., in Boucher.) 

art, * ard, v, [A.S. arth.) The second person 
sing. pres, indie, of the verb to be. Formerly 
it was used in speaking to men ; now it is 
rarely employed except in addresses to the 
Deity. .. of a u e r j c h e weden 
Nu thu ard nl skere," 

Death, xxiii (ed. Morris). 179. 180. 

art, * arte, * ars, s. [In Fr. & Prov. arte; 
Bp., Port., & I tal. art, from Lat. artem, 
acc. of ars = art, of which the root is ar = to 
fit, to join.] [Arte, i\] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Subjectively: 

1. Skill, dexterity, tact in planning and in 
carrying out a project. 

M It is not strength, hut art, obtains the prize.” 

Pope: Homer' s Jltad, bk. xxiii. 883. 

2. Cunning. 

“ More matter with lesa art." 

Ehnkesp. : Hamlet, 1L 2. 

3. Speculation. 

" I have as much of this in art as yoa ; 

But yet my .nature could not bear it so." 

Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, iv. 8. 


IL Objectively : The results of such skill or 
dexterity. Specially — 

1. The principles of science practically 
carried out : a series of rules designed to aid 
one in acquiring practical skill or dexterity 
in performing some specified kind of work, 
manual cr mental. The several arts may be 
arranged in two groups — (a) the mechanical , 
and (b) the liberal or fine arts. The Mechani- 
cal Arfs are those which may be successfully 
followed by one who does not possess genius, 
but has acquired the facility of working with 
bis bands, which long practice imparts. 
Such are the arts of the carpenter, the black- 
smith, the watchmaker, &c. They are often 
called trades. The Liberal or Fine Arts are 
such as give scope not merely to manual 
dexterity, but to genius ; as music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, Ac. 

" But It la assuredly an error to epeak o t any lan- 
guage as an art in the sense of Its having beeu elabo- 
rately and methodically formed. ” — Darwin : Itescent 
of Man (1871), vol. L. i«t. i.. p. 61 . 

2. Spec. : The visible expression of the sub- 
lime and beautiful. 

“A thousand lamentable object* there. 

In scorn of nature, art gave lifeless life.” 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1.87b 

3. Anything planned ; a device, a project, 
a scheme of operations. 

"They employed every art to soothe and to divide 
the discontented warriors." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. i. 

4. Whatever has been made by man, as 
opposed to what is natural. 

“ Elsewhere we find towns, like St Petersburg, built 
on artificial foundations, but the whole country of the 
Dutch i» a work of art." —Times, Nov. 11, 1876. 

B. Technically: 

Mediaeval Education: The “arts*’ signified 
the whole circle of sutyects studied by those 
who sought a liberal education. This included 
science as well as art. The seven liberal arts 
were thus divided : 1. The Trivium— viz., 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic. 2. The 
Quadrivium — viz., Arithmetic, JIusic, Geo- 
metry, and Astrouoiny. It is a remnant of 
this classification, wliich was in vogue as 
early as the fifth century, that we still speak 
of the curriculum of arts at a university, and 
that graduates become bachelors or masters 
of “arts.’* 

" Four year* spent in the arts (as they are called in 
colleges) is. perhaps, laying too laborious a founda- 
tion — Goldsmith ; On Polite Learning, ch. xiii. 

tart and jure. [Eng. art, and Lat. jus, 
(gen it. juris) = law, equity.] Arts [Art, B.j 
and jurisprudence. (Scotch.) 

” And thereafter to remane thre yeris at the scules 
of Arts and Jure, scio that thai may have knawlege 
and understanding of the lawis.” — Acts James IV., 
1496 led. 1814), p. 288. 

art and part. 

1. Scats Law : Instigation, abetment. 

“One may he guilty of a crime not only by per- 
petrating it, but by being accessory to or abetting 
it: which is called. In the Romau law. ope et con- 
silio, and in ouia, art and part. By arf is understood 
the mandate, instigation, or advice, that may have 
been given towards committing the crime; part ex- 
presses the share that one takes to himself in it by 
the aid or assistance which begives the criminal in the 
commission of Erskine : Institutes, Bk.IV.,lv, 10. 

2. Fig . : Share, participation. 

art-union, s. A union of persons in- 
terested in art [Art, II. 2], and who desire to 
promote it specially by purchasing the pic- 
tures of meritorious artists. TheSe are gene- 
rally distributed to the members by a lottery, 
which is legal in this case, though the reverse 
in most others. There is an art-union in 
London, and others exist in some of the 
leading provincial cities. 

* art, v. [Art, s.] 

1. To instruct in art or in the arts. 

2. To make artificial. 

-art, -ard, ns a suffix. [Ard.] 

ar-ta-b o'-try s, s. [Gr. apraw ( artao) = to 
fasten, and j36 T pvs (botrus) — a cluster of grapes. 
So called because it possesses tendrils ] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Anona- 
ceae. A. odoratissima, or Sweet-scented Ar- 
tahotrys, is a beautiful Chinese plant, which 
makes a fine covering for walls. 

* ar-ta/il-ye, s. [Artillery.] (Scotch.) 

ar-tan -the, s. [Gr. a pram (artao) = to fasten 
or hang one thing upon another, and dvflos 
(anthes) = a blossom, a flower.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Piperaceee 


(Pepperworts). The stems are jointed ; the 
flowers are in spikes opposite to the leaves, 
which are rough, and are used with good 
effect for stanching blood. A. elongata, in 
Peru, furnishes a kind of cubeb ; and A. 
adimia , in Brazil, is a pungent, aromatic, and 
stimulant. 

* ar-ta’-tion, s. [Low Lat. artatio, from 
Classical Lat. arto, arcto = to press close.] 
[Arte, v.] Exhortation, incitement, en- 
couragement. (Scotch.) 

“Gaif him gret artation to purseu the third weird." 
— Bellenden : Cron., bk. xii., c. 8. (Jamieson.) 

art e, *arc te, v.t. [0. Fr. a rter — to force ; 
Lat. artits, nrctus= pressed together; heuce 
close, confined, from arfo = to shut up, to 
confine.] To constrain, to force, to urge, to 
compel, to prompt. 

“ And over a) this, myche more he thogbt 
What to speke. and what to boldyn Inne, 

And what to artyn 

Chaucer : Troilus A C res tide. i. 388-9L 
" Love arted me to do my obaervaunce 
To bis estate, and done him obeisaunce." 

Chaucer: Court of Lore, 46-7. 

* ar'-tel, s. [Russian (f).] 

Comm. : An association of labourers who 
became responsible as a body for the honesty 
of each individual member of the brotherhood. 
They placed their earnings in a common fund, 
whence each received enough for his support, 
the rest being distributed among the members 
at the close of the year. Many were Russian 
crown serfs, chiefly in the province of Arch* 
angel. 

* ar'-tel-riej, s. pi. [Artillery.] 

Ar-te'-mi-a* s. [Gr. ’Aprepu* (Artemis), a 
goddess usually identified with the Roman 
Diana.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entomostracans belonging 
to the family Branchipodidie. The A. solino , 
or Brine Shrimp, loves water so salt that most 
other marine animals die in it. At the salt- 
pans at Lyinington, Hants, the workmen call 
them brine-worms. 

Ar-tem-lS, 5. [Lat. Artemis ; Gr. *A pregus 
(Artemis).'] 

1. Class. Mythology: A celebrated Grecian 
goddess, worshipped in Arcadia and elsewhe re. 
She corresponded to the Roman Diana (q.v.). 

2. Astron.: An asteroid, the 105th found. 
It was discovered by Watson on Sept. 16, 1868. 

ar-te mis -i-a, s. [Lat. artemisia , and Gr. 
dpTcjbiicrta (artemisia) = wormwood. Called 
after Artemis, the Greek goddess correspond- 
ing to the Roman Diana.] Wormwood, 
Southernwood, or Mugwort. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Asteraceae, or Com- 
posites. It contains four British species— the 
A. campestris, or Field Southernwood ; the A. 
vulgaris, or Common Mugwort ; the A. absin- 
thium, or Common Wormwood; and the A. 
wiartrima, or Sea-wormwood. [Absinthium, 
Absinthic, Wormwood.] 

" Where Cackow-pmt* And Dandelion* sprung. 
(Gross names bud they oar plainer Eire* among). 
There Arums, there Leontodons, we view. 

And Artemisia grows where wormwood gTew.” 

Crabbe's poems ; The Parish Register. 

ar-te r-i-a, t ar-te r-i-um,^ [Lat. arteria , 
f arterium ,* Gr. ap-ngpCa (arteria) = (I) the 
windpipe, (2) an artery.] 

A nat. : An artery. 

U Not used as the ancient Greeks did, for 
the windpipe. 

ar-te r-i-al, a. [Fr. arUriel; Sp. & Port. 
arterial; I tal. arteriole.] Pertaining to .an 
artery or to arteries ; contained in an artery 
or arteries. 

"... on the opposite aides of those air-bladders, 
along the 6urface of which this arterial tube creeps." 
—Arbuthnot. 

Arterial btood is scarlet in colour. It 
is obtained from the left side of the heart, and 
from the arteries. (Todd d Bowman: Physiol. 
Anat ., vol. ii., pp. 290, 291.) 

A rterial navigation : Navigation through the 
interior of a country by means of estuaries, 
rivers, inland lakes, canals, &c.„ which, to a 
certain extent, present an analogy to the 
arteries in the bodily frame. 

ar-ter-i-al l-za'-tion, 5 . [Eng. arterializc ; 

ion.] The process of converting venous 
blood, which is dark-red, or even almost black, 
into arterial blood, which is bright scarlet. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qn = kw. 
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This is done by chemical action ; the venous 
Mood, while passing through the lungs, absorb- 
ing oxygen from the air inhaled, and giving 
forth the carbonic acid which is breathed 
forth in succeeding expirations. 

ar-tcr i-al-i ze, v.t. [Eng. arterial; -ire.] 
To convert venous into arterial blood. [Ar- 

T ER i A LIZ ATI ON. ] (PrOUt.) 

ar-ter-i-al-I'zed, pa. par. [Arterialize.] 

ar-tcr-i-al-i'z-ihg, pr. par. [Arterialize.] 

ar ter-i-ol'-o-gy, s. [Io Sp. artcriology ; 
Fr. arteriologie ; Port. & Ital. arteriologia ; 
Gr. aprgpla (arteria) = an artery, and Aoyos 
= a discourse.) A discourse regarding 
the arteries. That part of medical science 
which treats of the arteries. (Dunglison.) 

ar ter 1 - 6 1 - 6 -my, s. [In Fr. arttriotomie ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital, arteriotomia ; Lat. arterio- 
tomia ; Gr, aprypioropia ( arteriotomia ), from 
apnjpt070jat'aj ( arUriotomed ) = to cut the wind- 
pipe or artery ; dpT 7 jpia ( arteria ) = artery, and 
To/xjj (tome) — a cutting; rep vu> (tem no) = to 
cut.] The operation of making an incision 
in an artery and drawing blood. 

ar-ter-l'-tis, s. [Eog. arter(y); - itis .) In- 

flammation occurring in the arteries. It may 
lie acute or chronic. Its anatomical charac- 
ters are redness of the internal membrane of 
the heart and arteries, an effusion of plastic, 
pseudo-membranous lymph on its surface, aud 
thickening and ulceration of its substance. 
In chronic, which is much more common than 
acute inflammation, the internal membrane of 
the artery is thickened, aoftened, and coloured 
a deep dirty red, especially in the vicinity of 
calcareous and other degenerations. (Dr. J. 
Hope: Cycl. Pract. Med.) 

ax'-ter-Jr, s. [Ger. arlerie; Fr. artbre ; Sp., 
Port., Ital., and Lat. arteria; Gr. aprypla 
(arteria) = the windpipe or trachea; ( 2 ) an 
artery, from ayp (aer) = air, and rrj p«<D ( tereo ) 
= to watch over ; njpos (teres) = a watch, a 
guard. So called because the ancients, finding 
that, in the dead bodies which they examined, 
the arteries were empty of blood, took up the 
very erroneous notion that they were designed 
for the circulation of air through the system. 
Thus Cicero says, “Spiritus ex pulmone in 
cor rccipitur et per arterias distribuitur, 
sanguis per venas.” (Cicero, De Nat. Deoruvi, 
ii 55, 138.) This error was not shaken by 
IIerophilus.1 One of the vessels designed 
to convey the blood from the heart. The 
arteries are long cyliodrical tubes, with three 
coats, an external tunic commonly called the 
cellular coat, a middle or fibrous tunic or coat, 
and an epithelial tunic. The coating of the 
arteries is very elastic. The largest arteries 
which leave the heart are the aorta and the 
pulmonary artery ; both spring from the base 
of the heart in froat. They branch and anas- 
tomose to a large extent. The contractility 
of the arteries forces the blood to the extremi- 
ties from the heart, the valvea of which pre- 
vent its return. “The prominent difference 
between blood drawn from the arteries and 
that from the veins is to be found in the bright 
scarlet colour of the former and the dark red, 
almost black, of the latter." (Todd and Bow- 
man: Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 310.) 

"The chief arteries so frequently run in abnormal 
courses that It haa been found useful for surgical 
purposes to calculate front 12, ooo corpses how often each 
course prevail*" — Darwin: Descent of Man, vol. L 
C 1871 pt. L. ch. lv. 

Ar-te'-^i-an, a. [In Fr. Artesian.] Pertaining 
to Artois, an old province of France. [Arras.] 

Artesian well. A well of a type copied 
from those in use in Artois, though it is said 
that similar ones previously existed in Italy, 
Egypt, China, and probably elsewhere. If at 
any place the strata bend into a trough or 
basin, with its concavity upwards, and if two 
impermeable beds arc separated by one or 
m<>rc strata which water can penetrate, then 
the rain will percolate into the porous beds at 
any point where an outcrop takea place, and, 
prevented from moving far up or down by 
the impermeable strata, mil accumulate till 
it reaches the outcrops. If now a Imre be 
made in the centre of the basin the water will 
be forced up by that standing at a higher 
level than itself, and may reach or even rise 
above the surface of the ground. Artesian 
wells now exist very widely in the United 
States and Europe. 


art '-ful, a. [Eng. art, and -ful.] 

1. Of persons: Disposed to have recourse to 
schemes contrived with art ; cunning. 

” WTiile a Urge party was disposed to Juake her an 
idol, she was regarded by her two artful servants 
merely os a puppet,*’— Macaulay ; Mist. Eng , ch. xv. 

IL Of things : 

1. Performed with art. 

” The last of these was certainly the most easy ; but, 
for the same reason, the least artful.”— Dryden. 

2. Crafty, cunning. 

“ . • - the long-delayed and artful revenge of various 
animals." — Darwin : Descent of Man, pt, J., ch. ii. 

3. Artificial as opposed to natural. 

art'-ful-l$r, adv. [Eng. artful ; -ly.] 

1. In a manner to evince art ; in an artful 
manner ; craftily. 

2. By the operation of art, as opposed to 
naturally ; by the operation of nature. 

” He knows indeed that, whether dress’d or rude, 

Wild without art, or artfully subdued.’’ 

Cotrper : Retirement. 

art'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. artful; -ness.] The 
quality of being artful. 

* I. Skill. 

" Consider with how much artfulness his hulk and 
situation is contrived, to have just matter to draw 
round him these massy bodies."— Cheyne. 

2. Cunning. (Johnson.) 

ar-th&n'-it-in,s. [From Arthanita officinalis, 
a plant now called Cyclamen Europceum.] 

Chem. : A crystalline substance which may 
be extracted from the roots of the Cyclamen 
Europceum, Primula veris, Anagallie arvensis, 
and Limosella aquatica. It is called also 

Cyclamin. It is purgative in its effects, be- 
sides producing vomiting. ( Watts : Chem.) 

ar-thrit-ic, ar-thrit'-ie-al, adj , [Lat. 
arthriticus ; Gr. opflpt tocos (arthritikos), from 
apdpov (arthron)—. a joint. ] 

1 1. Relating to the joints. 

“Serpeats, worms, and leeches, though some want 
bones, aud all extended articulations, yet have they 
arthritical analogies ; and. by the motion of fibrous 
and muscular lwvrts. are able to make progression."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

2. Relating to the gout, as affecting the 
joints ; gouty. 

“Oh. may I live exempted (while I live 
Guiltless of pampered appetite obscene) 

From pangs arthritic, that infest the toe 
Of libertine Excess." Cowper : Task, bk. i. 

ar-thri-tis, $. [Lat. arthritis; Gr. apflptns 
(arthritis) = belonging to the joints.] Disease 
of the joints, especially gout. (Quincy.) 

ar thrd'-dl-a, s. [Gr, dp0pa>5£a (arthrodia), 
from dpflpoi^arf/irem) = a joint ; apw, the obso- 
lete radical form of dpapurao) (ararisko) — to 
joint, to fit together.] 

Anat.: A particular kind of articulation. 
(See example.) 

"The varieties of the diarthrodial Joint are as 
follow -.—(a) Arthrodia. In this species the surfaces 
are plane, or one is slightly concave, and the other 
slightly convex The motion Is that of gliding, limited 
la extent and direction only by the ligaments of the 
Joint, or hy some process or processes connected with the 
bones. Todd Bowman : Physiol. Anat., 1, 134. 136. 

ar-tRro '-di-al , a. [Eng. arthrodi(a); -at.] 
Pertaining to the kind of articulation called 
arthrodia (q.v.). 

"Arthrodial Joints are generally provided with 
ligaments.” — Todd A Bowman : Physiol . Anat., i. 136. 

tar-thro'-dic, a. [Eng. arthrod(ia ); -tc.) 
The same as Arthrodial (q.v.). (R'ebsfer.) 

ar-thrd-dyn'-i-a, s. [Gr. apdpov (arthron), 
a joint, and oSdmj (odunr) = pain.] Pain in the 
joints ; chronic rheumatism. 

ar-thro-dyn -ic, a. (English, &c., arthro • 
dyn(ia); - ic .] Pertaining to arthrodynia. 

ar-thrd-g&S'-tra, S.pl. [Gr. apdpov (arthrou) 
= a joint, and yaaryp (gastcr), genit. ya<rrepo<» 
(pasferos), by syncope yampos (gastros) = the 
belly.) In Prof. Huxley’s classification, an 
order of Araelinida (Spiders), in which the 
abdomen is distinctly divided into somites— 
i.e., into segments — each with an upper and 
lower pair of appendages. The leading genera 
are Scorpio, Clielifer. Phrynns, Plialangium, 
and Galeodea. (Huxley : CUissif. of Animals, 
1869, p. 123.) 

ar-thxog'-ra-phy, s. (Gr. ap0por (arthron) 
= a joint, and ypa<#>»j (graphc) = description.) 

Anat. ; A description of the joints. 


ar-thro lo -bi um, s. [Gr. apdpov (a r thru n) = 
a joiut, and Ao 0 o? = a legume.] Joint- vetch 
A genus of plaots belonging to the Leguminous 
order. It contains one British species, the A. 
ebraeteatum, or Sand Joint-vetch, found in the 
Channel Islands. 

ar-throl -o-gy, s. [Gr. ipdpov (arthron), and 
Adyov ( 7 o 0 os) = a discourse.] A discourse con- 
cerning the joints ; that part of anatomical 
science which treats of the joiots. 

ar-thro-nom'-al-us, s. [Gr. apdpov (arthron) 
— a joint, and avdjpaXos (anomalos) — uneven, 
irregular; <n> (an), priv., and 6p.aAo« (homalos) 
= even, level ; op.6? (homos) = one and the 
same.] 

Zool. A genus of centipedes. The A. longi- 
cornis, a British species, is phosphorescent. 

ar-throp'-o-da, s. pi. [Gr. apflpoi ( arthron ) 
= a joint, and ttovs (pous), genit. 7 ro 8 o? (podos) 

•, = a foot. Animals with jointed feet.) 

Zool.: A sub-division of the Annulosa. or 
Articulata, containing the classes belonging 
to that sub-kingdom which are of the highest 
organisation. The hody is very distinctly 
divided into rings or segments, sometimes, as 
in the Myriapoda (Centipedes and Millepedes), 
mere repetitions of each other, but more fre- 
quently with some of them differentiated for 
special ends. In general the head, thorax, 
and abdomen are distinct. Under the sub- 
division Arthropoda are ranked in an ascend- 
ing series the classes Myriapoda, Crustacea, 
Arachnida, and Insecta. 

ar- thro -sis, s. [From Gr. Jpflpoe (arthron) = 
a joint.] 

Anatomy : Articulation. 

ar'-ti-kd, s. [Gr. aprios (arfios) = complete ; 
even, opposed to odd.) 

Chem. : A name given to elemeuts of even 
equivalency, as dyads, tetrads, &c.; those of 
uneven equivalency, as monads, triads, &c., arc 
called perissads [Gr. neptoaos (perissos) = uo- 
even], 

” ar'-tic, * ar -tick, a. (Arctic.) The same 
as Arctic (q.v.). 

“But they would have winters like those beyond tha 
artick circle; for the sun would be 80 degrees from 
them.” — Browne. 

ar’-tl-^hoke, s. [In Sw. drtstocka ; Dan. artis- 
chok ; Dut. artisjok; Ger. artischoke ; Fr. arti- 
chaut ; Sp. artichoka; Ital. arficiocco, carcinfo, 
carciofano , or corciofcilo ; O. Ital. archiciocca.] 
Cynara Scolymus, a plant belonging to the 
order Asteraceae, or Composites, the sub-order 
Tubuliferae, and the section Carduineie, the 
same to which the thistles belong. It con- 
siderably resembles a huge thistle. The re- 
ceptacle on which the florets are situated, and 
the fleshy bases of the scales are eaten. The 
modern Arabs consider the root as aperient, 
and the gum, which they term kunkirzeed, as 
an emetic. Artichokes were introduced into 
England early in the sixteenth century. 

" Artichokes grew sometimes only In the isle of Sicily, 
and since my remembrance they were so dainty in 
England, that usually they were sold for crowns apieca 
. . .’ — Mojfatt : Health's Improvement. 

If The Jerusalem Artichoke, in Ger. erdarti «- 
choke, is not from Jerusalem, and is not an 
artichoke. It is a sunflower (Helianthus tube- 
rosus). The word Jerusalem arose from a 
mispronunciation or corruption of the Italian 
< 7 iroso[e, meaning turner to the sun , which is 
the most obvious peculiarity of the Helianthus 
genus. The tuberous roots of this species 
are in general use as vegetables. [Heli- 
anthus, Sunflower.] 

ar'-ti-cle (cle as kel), *ar -ty-cule, s. 

[In Sw., Dan., Dut., &*Ger. artikel ; Fr. article; 
Sp. k Fort, articulo ; Ital articolo; Lat. orfi- 
cidum = (1), a little joint, a joint, a knuckle ; 
(2) Fig., («) a member of a discourse, ( 6 ) a 
moment of time ; diniin. of arfws^ra joiut; Gr. 
apflpor (arfftron).] [Arthrodia] 

Essential meaning: A separate portion of 
anything connected, in some way, with the 
other portions of the same thing. Specially — 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. Of material things : 

t 1. Gen. : A separate portion of a material 
thing. [B. I., Bot.] 

2. Any particular commodity or material 
substance. (Most frequently lised of things 
manufactured, or of things exposed for sale.) 


boil, p6ilt, cat, 5CII, chorus, 5hin, bench; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 

-dan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -f Ion — shun, -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d£l# 
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article— arti culately 


"There were lew arrtcf« important to the workiug 
man of which the price was not, in 1635, more than 
half of what it now 13 ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

"The large farmer has some advantage in the article 
of huildlnga'-y. 8. Mill: Polu. Econ., vol. L, hk. i., 
ch- ix., § 4. 

II. Fig. Of things essentially immaterial : 

1. One of a series of facts, principles, or 
propositions presented with logical precision 
and clearness in their natural order. When 
these are all viewed as a whole, the plural is 
usctL 

(«) (Reduced to writing.) 

•*. . .he might lay on the table articles of impeach- 
meut against all the chief ministers. . . — Macau- 
lau : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

" Articles of capitulation were speedily adjusted."— 
Ibid., ch. xvl. 

(b) (Not necessarily reduced to writing.) 

•• Caa. You have broken 

The ar/ic7« of your oath ; which you shall never 
Have tongue to charge me with." 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 
”... each article of human duty." — Paley. 

2. One distioct portion of a printed oews-~ 
paper or other periodical too important to be 
called a paragraph, and not coosisting simply 
of a reported speech. 

"For the copyright Dryden received two hundred 
and fifty pounds, less than in our days has sometimes 
hesn paid for two articles In a review."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. iii. 

^ A leading article is one of the chief articles 
in a newspaper. It is supposed to he written 
by. or at least express the views of, the editor, 
and is accorded larger and more conspicuous 
type than that used in most other parts of 
the paper. 

3. A point of time : in the phrase, “ in the 
article of death," a translation of the Latin 
in articulo mortis, meauiog = at the exact 
moment of death. 

E, Technically: 

I. Bot. : The part of an articulated stem 
betweeii the joints. 

II. Oram. : A part of speech consisting of 
the particles a, an, or the, placed before a 
noun to impart to it a more or less Limited 
signification. In Greek the article is thus 
written : 6, g, to ; in Fr. le, la, in the sing., 
and les in the pi. ; in ItaL il, lo, la. In Eng- 
lish a or an, the former used before a consonant 
sound, aad the latter before a vowel 00 e, is 
called the indefinite article, because it does oot 
define or limit the exact person or thing to 
which it points ; and the is called the definite 
article, because it does thus define or limit the 
person or thing which it indicates. [A, An, 
aud The.) 

“ The articles are of great value in our language."— 
Bain : Higher English Grammar (ed. 1874), p. 33. 

III. HLtiory and Law : 

1. English History and Law; 

(a) Articles of the Navy: Certain express 
regulations, first enacted soon after the Res- 
toration, but since modified, which enumerate 
punishable offences in the navy, and annex 
specific penalties to each. (Blackstone : Com- 
ment ., bk. i., ch. 13.) 

(b) Articles of War: Similar regulations for 
the army of much later origin, the delay being 
caused by the reluctance with which Parlia- 
ment admitted the principle of a standing 
army. [Army, 1,/.] 

(c) Articles of the Peace: A recognisance or 
obligation whereby certain parties acknow- 
ledge themselves iodebted to the crowo in a 
certain sum, but to be void if they appeal* in 
court on a certain day and meanwhile keep 
the peace. (Blackstone : Comment., bk. ir. , 
ch. IS.) 

2. Old Scottish History and Law : 

* Lords of the Articles. (See example.) 

" It had long been the custom of the Parliament* of 
Scotland to entrust the preparation of Acta to a select 
number of members who were designated as the Lards 
of the Art icles." —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. American Hist, d Law. Articles of Con- 
federation : The compact entered into by the 
thirteen States, the confederation of which 
formed the United States of America. These 
“Articles" were adopted on March 1, 1781, 
aod remaioed the supreme law till 1780. 
{Goodrich d Porter.) 

IV. Theory. Church History. Civil History , 
and Law. The Thirty-nine Articles : *' Articles 
of Religion," amounting to that number, 
framed and adopted as the recognised creed of 
the English Church during the progress of the 
Reformation struggle, having heeo “agreed 
upon by the Archbishops of both provinces 
and the whole clergy," first in a Convocation 


held in 1562, and then in another in 1571. 
The ratification of successive sovereigns was 
also given, the first of them, in conformity 
with the spirit of the age, adding, “from 
which " [Doctrine and Discipline of the Church 
of Englaod oow established] “We will not 
endure any varying or departing in the least 
degree." The Thirty-nine Articles give pro- 
minence to the distinctive tenets which sever 
the Church of Eogland from that of Rome. 
They assail the supremacy of the Pope (Art. 
37) ; the asserted infallibility of the Church of 
Home and of General Councils (Arts. 19 Sc 21) ; 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy (Art. 32) ; 
the denial of the cup to the laity (Art. 30); 
transubstantiation (Art. 28) ; and five out of 
seven of the alleged seven sacraments (Art. 25) ; 
purgatory and relics ; the worship of images 
(Art. 22) ; and finally, works of supererogation 
(Art. 14). The Thirty-nioe Articles agree in 
doctrine, as distinguished from discipline, with 
those of the other Protestant communions at 
home aud abroad. Assent to the Articles is 
required from every one who aspires to the 
office of a clergyman and pastor in the English 
Church. Till lately a similar subscription 
was demanded from every studeat taking a 
degree at one of the two oldest Eoglish Uni- 
versities, but the Act 17 k 18 Viet., c. 81, re- 
moved this disability from Oxford, and the 
19 & 20 Viet. , c. 89, did so from Cambridge. 
[Degrees, Subscription.] 

V. Commercially: 

1. Articles of Association ; Rules, specifica- 
tions, &c., framed as the basis of commercial 
agreements. 

2. The agreement or conditions on which 
an apprentice, &c., is articled. 

ar'-tl-ole (cle = kel), v.t. k i. [From ar- 
ticle, s. In Fr. articuler.] 

A. Transit ii'e : 

1. To draw up in the form of articles, or a 
statement of particulars,' either for a legal 
accusation against one, or for some similar 
purpose. 

" He whose life seems fair, yet if aU hla errours aud 
follies were articled against him, the uum would seem 
vicious and miserable. '—Taylor: Rule of Living Holy. 

2. To bind an apprentice to a master by a 
covenant, agreement, articles, or stipulations. 

B. Intransitive: To makes covenant with, 
to stipulate with, 

” If It be said. God chose the successor ; that is mani- 
festly not so in the story of Jephtha. where he articled 
with the people, and they made him judge over them.** 
—Locke. 

ar'-ti-cled (cled = keld), pa. par. & a. 
[Article, r.] 

articled clerk. An apprentice bouod 
by articles requiring him to serve an attorney 
or solicitor for a certain time on condition of 
being instructed in his profession. 

ar-tic'-u-lar, a. [Io Fr. articulaire ; from 
Lat. articularis.] Pertainiog or relating to 
the joints. 

"... the head of the thigh-bone, an articular 
eminence .** — Todd A Bowman ; Phvtioi, Anal., vol. i., 
p. 105. 

"... the acetabulum, an articular depression . . ." 
—Ibid., p. 105. 

ar-tIc- 11 -lar-ly, adv . [Eng. articular; -ly. ] 
In separate’ heads or divisions; under separate 
sections. 

ar-tic-u-la -ta, s. pi. [Lat., n. pL of articu - 
latus — divided into joints, pa. par. of articulo 
= to divide iato joints ] [Article.] Cuvier's 
name for the third great, division or sub-king- 
dom of animals. The species so designated 
have their body divided ioto rings, with the 
muscles attached to their interior. Their 
nervous system consists of two cords extend- 
ing aloog the under part of their body, and 
swelled out at regular intervals into knots 
or gaoglia. One of these is the brain, which 
is not much larger thao the other ganglia. 
Cuvier divided the Articulatainto four classes, 
arranged in an ascending order— the Annelida, 
the Crustacea, the Arachnida, and the Insecta. 
Professor Owen i deludes under the province 
Articulata four classes— (1) Annulata, (2) Cirri- 
pedia, (3) Crustacea, and (4) Insecta. With 
the insects proper he combines also the My- 
riapoda, or Centipedes, and the Arachnida, or 
Spiders. (Owen : Palceont., 1S68.) The oame 
Articulata (jointed animals) being a somewhat 
indefinite one, Annulosa (ringed animals) has 
been substituted for it by M ideay and other 
naturalists. Prof. Huxley divides Cuvier’s 


Articulata into Aonuloida aod Annulosa 
(q.v.). (See also aSthropoda.) 

ar-tlC-u-late, v.t. & i. [From Lat. articu- 
latum, supine of articulo =(1) to divide into 
joints, (2) to utter distinctly.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To connect by means of a joint ; to 
joint. 

"Although the foot be articulated io the leg . . 

(horn : Classif. of the Mammalia, p. 72. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1 . To draw up in articles. 

" These things indeed you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market-crosses, read m churches.** 
Ehakesp. .- 1 Henry l »*., v. L 

2. To enunciate, to utter, to pronounce. 

" Parisian academisia, iu their anatomy of apes, tell 
us, that the muscles of the tongue, which do most 
serve to articulate a word, were wholly like to those of 
man."— Ray ; Creation. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To joint ; to form a joint with. 

2. To treat with ; to attempt to form articles 
of agreement with. 

" Send us to Rome 

The best, with whom we may articulate , 

For their own good and ours.** 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, i, 9. 

3. To utter distinctly separated, and there- 
fore intelligible sounds ; to speak. 

"The prisoner, stupefied by illness, was unahle to 
articulate, or to understand what passed."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., chap. v. 

ar-tic-u-late, a. [From Lat aniculatus, 
pa. par. of articulo (see the verb)L In Sp. 
arliculado ; ltal. artioolato.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Divided into joints. 

* 2. Put into the form of articles. 

** Henry’s Instructions were extremely curious and 
articulate, and, in thsm. more articles touching in. 
uisition than negotiation ; requiring an answer in 
istiuct articles to his question* "—Bacon. 

3. So uttered as to be intelligible. 

(a) Lit. : So spoken that each sound is 
separated from the rest, and each word and 
letter distinctly enunciated. The gift of doing 
this is a special glory of mao ; the ioferiot 
animals do not possess it ia aoy considerable 
degree. 

" The first, at least, of these I thought denied 
To beasts, whom. God. on their creation-day. 
Created mute to all articulate sound." 

Milton : P. L., Lie ix. 

"Those were his last articulate words."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., chap. xxv. 

(b) Fig. : Intelligible, however uttered or 
communicated. In this seose it may be ap- 
plied even to a written document as well as 
an oral communication. 

" Wherever articulate contemporary declarations 
have been preserved, ethnological is not less certaiu 
than other sortsof history." — Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., 
chap. viiL, § 1. 

B. Technically : 

Scots Law. Articulate Adjudication : An 
adjudication .proceeding at the instance of a 
single creditor for several debts, each placed 
quite distinct from the other, so that if the 
evidence for ooe fail, that for the other may 
not be damaged. [Adjudication.] 

"This is called an articulate adjudication, and is 
strictly a congeries of single adjudications carried on 
In one action to avoid expense.*— Bell : Comment. Law 
tf Scotland, 6th ed., 943. 

ar-tic'-u-lar-ted, pa. par. k a. [Articu- 
late, v.’] 

A. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

"They would advance In knowledge, and not deceive 
themselves with a little articulated air." — Locke. 

B. Technically : 

1. Zool. : Having joints. 

Articulated Animals : A common English 
name for the animals called in Latin Articu- 
lata and Annulosa (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : (1) United to another body by a 
real or apparent articulation. (2) Possessed 
of joints, of which the separate portions at a 
certain stage of development fall asunder, or 
at least may he readily separated, as the joints 
of some legumes. {Lindley.) 

ar-tic'-u-late-ly, adv. [Eng. articulate 
-ly.] 

1. In the form of a joint ; after the manner 
of a joint. 

2. Id the form of articles or separated par- 
ticulars ; article by article. 

3. With distinct enunciation of the separate 
sounds, and therefore intelligibly ; or intelli- 
gibly, without refereoce to sounds at all. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw* 
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"... articulately pronounced, uuiittyugv no letter 
or sy liable. n —£lyot : Hover nour, bk i., cli. *. 

•‘The secret purpose of our heart no less articulately 
spoken to Goa, who needs not our words to discern 
oar meaning,*'— Decay of Piety. 

ar-tic-u-late-ness, s. [Eug. articulate ; 
- ness .] Tbe quality of being articulate. (John- 
son.) 

ar-tic’-u-la-ting, pr. par. [Articulate, r.] 

"... the articulating surfaces are generally flat- 
tened."— Owen : Classif. of Mammalia, p. 12. 

ar-tic-u-la-tion, s. [Id Ger. articulation ; 
Fr. articulation ; Sp. articulacion ; Port, ar- 
ticulagao ; Ital. articolanone. From Lat. arti- 
culationem, acc. of articulation tlie putting 
forth of new joints or nodes.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of articulating. Spec., the act 
of forming sounds distinctly separated. 

"I conceive that an extreme small, or an extreme 
eat, sound cannot be articulate ; but that the articu- 
tion requireth a mediocrity of sound."— Bacon. 

II. The state of being articulated, 

1. Lit. : The state of being jointed. [B., 
ZooL, Bot.] 

2. Tbe state of being articulately sounded, 
ao as to be intelligible, or simply of being 
intelligible without indication how. 

" The looks and gestures of their griefs and fears 
Have all articulation in hit ears." 

Coipper ; The A'eedlea Alarm. 

III. That which is articulated. [B., 1, 
Anat., &c.; 2. Bot.] 

B. Technically : 

1. Anat., ZooL, Painting, Sculpture, &c. : 
A joint; the particular kind of connection 
between two bones. This is of three kinds, 
Diartlirosia, Synarthrosis, and Symphysis 

(q.v.). 

"A Joint, or articulation, may be defined to be the 
union of any two segments of an animal body, through 
the intervention of a structure or structures different 
from both .” — Todd & Bowman : Physiol. Anat., i. 13L 

2. Bot. : The nodes of an articulated stem. 

3. Cram. : A consonant, so called because 

U is formed by the bending of the organs of 

voice into the joint, as closing the lips, &e. 

ar-tic-u la-tor, s. [Eog. articulat(e), and 
snft'. -or’] 

1. One who articulates or prouoimces. 

2. One who articulates bones or skeletons. 

ar-tic’-u llte, s. [Lat. articulus = a little 
joint, and life = Gr. At0o? (lithos) = stone.] 
Itacolumite, a variety of Quartz (q.v.). 

ar-tl-fi9e, s. [Fr. artifice ; Sp. <fc Port, arfi- 
ficio; ltal. artificio , artifizio = (1) handicraft, 
trade, art, (2) skill, ingeuuity, (3) theory, 
system, (4) dexterity, skill : from artificem , 
acc. of arti/ex — an artist or an artificer ; ars 
= art ; facia = to make.] [Artificer.] 

I. The act or practice of making anything 
by art. 

1. Lit.: A handicraft, a trade ; art in general. 

". . and a» ye see a thing made by artifice perish, 

. . ."—The Holden Boke, ch. 42. (Richardson.) 

2. Fig. : Skill. 

"... *uch as illustrate the artifice of lta [the sun'a] 
Maker."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. vi., ch. r. 
(Rtchardton.) 

II. Anything contrived by art ; anything 
skilfully devised. 

1. (Not necessarily in a bad sense) : Any- 
thing framed, devised, or contrived by man, 
as contradistinguished from that which ema- 
nates more directly from God. 

" Rhetoric is artifice, the work of man." 

Cowpcr : Expostulation. 

2. (Tn a bad sense): A atratagem, a trick, a 
piece of low cunning. 

"Ths ringleaders, the men of rank, fortune, and 
education, whose power and whose artifices have led 
the multitude Into error, are the proper objects of 
severity ,"— Macaulay : But. Eng., eh. v. 

&r-tif'-i-9er, a. [Eog. artifice; -er. In Fr. 
artificer ; Sp., Port., and Ital. artifice. From 
Lat. artificem, acc. of artifez=( I) oue who 
exercises a liberal art, an artist ; (2) a maker 
of anything ; ars — art, and facio = to make.] 

I. Lit. : One who is proficient in, or practises, 
any art. (Originally applied especially to one 
practising a liberal art, but now generally to 
a simple artizan.) 

". . . for all manner of work to be made by the 
hands of ur/Guxirj."— X Chron. xxix a. 

II. Fig. : One who frames, contrives, or 
devises anything of whatever kind : a con- 
triver, a deviser, a forger, a frumer. 


1. 7n a good sense. (Used of God, the great 
Framer of all things : rarely of man.) 

"But by the great Artificer endued 
With no interior power." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk^iv. 

2. In a bad sense : One who devises anythiug 
bad. Spec., a cunning persou, a trickster. 

" He, soon aware. 

Each perturbation smooth'd with outward calm, 

Artificer of fraud * and was the firs>t 

That practis’d falsehood under saintly show " 

Milton : P. L.. bk iv. 

ar-tif’-i-^er-slup, $. [Eng. artificer; sutf. 
-ship.] The state of being an artificer; the 
whole body of artificers taken collectively. 

ar-ti fi9 -ial (9 as sh), a. Si s. [In Fr. 
artificial; Sp. k Port, artificial; Ital. artifi- 
ciale and artifiziale ; Lat. artificialis, from arti- 
ficium.] [Artifice.] 

A. As adjective ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Framed or produced by art instead of b\ 
nature ; in some way modified by art rather 
than by nature. 

(а) Framed, made, or produced by art 
instead of by nature. 

" Artificial fountains spouted among the flower-beds 
. . " — Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. xL 

(б) With which art has had to do. Spec., 
cultivated, as opposed to grotring or arising 
spontaneously. (It may he used in a good 
sense, as an " artificial grass ” — a cultivated 
one ; or in a bad sense, as in the subjoined 
example.) 

M They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb, 
And vex their flesh with artificio} soree" 

Cowpcr t Tuck, bk. L 

(c) Not conformable to nature ; unnatural, 
as opposed to natural. 

“These seem to be the more artificial, as those of a 
single person the more natural governments. — 
Temple. 

2. Contrived with some measure of art or 
skill, as opposed to what is artless, undesigned, 
or unskilful. 

(a) (In a good, or at least, in an indifferent 
sense): Ingenious. 

(&) (In a bad sense) : Containing or involving 
some kind of trickery. 

IL Technically: 

1. Rhct. Artificial arguments : Proofs on 
considerations which arise from the genius, 
industry, or invention of the orator. They 
are thus called to distinguish them from laws, 
authorities, citations, and tlie like, which are 
said to be inartificial arguments. 

2. Astron. Artificial horizon. [Horizon.] 

3. Mathematics : 

(а) Artificicd lines: Lines, on a sector or 
scale, so contrived, as to represent the loga- 
rithmic sines and tangents ; which, by tlie 
help of the line of numbers, solve, with toler- 
able exactness, questions in trigouometry, 
navigation, &c. 

(б) Artificial numbers: Logarithms. 

4 . Bot. The art ificial system of classificat ion : 
That of Linnaeus, founded mainly on the 
number of the stamens and pistils ; the chief 
aim being to facilitate the naming of speci- 
mens, and not to rank together the plants 
which are most cloaely akin. The Natural as 
opposed to the Artificial System makes this 
latter otgect its special one, and the classifi- 
cation of Linnseus, which in its day rendered 
immense service in popularising Botany, has 
now all but sunk into disuse. 

t B. As substantive : Anything produced by 
art. 

"There ought to be oddftd to this work many and 
various indicts, besides the alphabetical ones: as, 
namely, one of all the artificials mentioned in the 
whole work."— Sir W. Petty ; Advice to S. Bart lib, p. 19. 

t ax-ti-f 19-1-&I i-ty (9 aa sh), 5. [Eng. 
artificial ; - ity . ] The quality of being artificial. 
"Trees in hedges partake of their artificiality."— 
Shout one. 

ar-ti-f 19-ial-i ze (9 as sh), v.t. [Eng. arti- 
ficial ; -ire.] To render artificial. 

ar-ti-fi9'-ial-ly (9 as sh), adv. [Eog. arti- 
ficial; - ly .] 

* 1. Artfully, skilfully, with contrivance. 

** How cunningly he made his fsultlness less ; how 
artificially he aet out the torments of his own con- 
science."— Sidney. 

2. By art, not by nature. 

"The tail of the giraffe looka like an artificially 
constructed fly-flapper."— Darwin: Origin of Species 
(ed. 1859), ch. vi.. p. 195. 


ar-ti-f 19 -ial-ness (9 as sh), s. [Eog. arli- 
ficial ; -ness.] The quality of being artificial. 
(Johnson.) 

* ar-ti-fi9'-ious (9 as sh), a. [Lat. arti- 
ficiosus ; Fr. artificieux.] The same as Arti- 
ficial (q.v.). (Johnson.) 

* ar-tll-i se, v.t. [Eng. art, formed on the 
analogy of naturalise: see example.] To make 
to resemble art. (Used of operations upon 
nature.) 

** • If I was a philosopher,' says Montaigne, *1 would 
naturalise art. msteaa of artilising nature.' The ex- 
pression is odd, hut the sense is good ."— Bolinybroke to 
Pope. 

ar-tll -ler-ist, s. [Eog. artiller(y) ; -ist. ] An 
artillerymau ; one practically acquainted with 
artillery or gunnery. 

" The artillery is all English, aa the Government 
has never seen fit. since the mutiny of 1867. to train 
native artillerists to use the guus ." — American Account 
Of Itulia (by Gen. Forsyth), Timet, April 28, 1876. 

ar-til’-ler-jf, * ar-til -ler -ie, * ar-tyl - 
er y, * ar-til -yer-y, * ar-til -rie, * ar- 
tel -rie (Eng.), * ar-tail-ye (Scotch), s. 
[In Ger. & Fr. artilkrie ; 0. Fr. artillerie, 
artcillcrie, from ortilkr = to render strong hy 
art, to work with artifice, to fortify, to arm ; 
Prov. artilharia, artilheria ; Sp. artilkria ; 
Port, ortilharia; Ital. a rtiglieria; Low Lat. 
artillare = to make machines ; artillaria, artik 
leria = warlike engines, vans laden with mili- 
tary arms; Class. Lat. ars = art.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Implements of war. 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : Warlike implements of whatever 
kind. 

" And al his vthir artClyery also 
He (lowblith hath, that merwell was to sen." 

Lancelot of the Lake (ed. Skeat). bk Hi. 2.588-9. 

U Formerly it might be nsed in the plural ; 
now only the singular is employed. 

" Swiche as ban caetelles and other manere edifices^, 
and armuie, and artUriesfi—Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus. 

(2) Specially : 

* (a) Bows and arrows. 

*' And Jonathan garve his artillery [bows and arrowsj 
unto his lad, . . — l Sam. xx. 40. 

(b) Cannons or other great guns, and also 
all appliances needful to keep them in a state 
of efficiency for use in time of war. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1.) Any weapon used in intellectual, moral,, 
or spiritual warfare. 

** He laughs whatever weapon Truth may draw. 

And deems her sharp artillery mere straw." 

Cowper . Hope. 

(2.) The “electric fluid " in the clouds when 
flashing forth lightning accompanied by the 
roar of thunder. 

" And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies." 

SKakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, L 2. 

II. The science and art of gunnery. 

" In artillery practice the heat generated is usually 
concentrated upon the front of tlie bolt, and on tho 
portion of the target first struck."— Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed.. i, 17. 

Here the word is used almost adjectivelv. 

III. The men constituting the military corps 
in charge of the camions, and who are trained 
to fire them in wax. 

" But there was no regiment of artillery, no brigade 
or sappers and miners, . . ." — Macaulay ; But. Eng., 

B. Technically : 

MU. : *For the several uses of the word 
artillery, see A., I., II., k III. James, in his 
Military Diet., considered the artillery in tbe 
sense A., III. as consisting of (1) the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, (2) the Royal Horse 
Artillery, (3) tbe Royal Artillery Drivers, and 
(4) the Commisaary'a Department. It is now 
often divided into (1) Horse Artillery, (2) 
Field Artillery, and (3) Garrison Artillery. 
In tho United States, the principal artillery 
school is at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, where 
five batteries (one from each artillery regiment 
of the army) are in constant training. 

Field Artillery : Artillery designed to be 
taken with an army to the field of battle. 

Park of Artillery [Park] : Artillery, with 
the carriages, horses, and atores of all kiuda 
necessary for its effective use. 

Siege Artillery: Artillery of heavy metal, 
designed to he employed in breaching fortifi- 
cations. 

Train of Artillery: A certain number of 
pieces of cannon mounted on carriages, with, 
all their furniture fit for marching. 


b€il, boy^; pout, jowl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; [expect, Xenophon, exist. - 1 A& 
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artilleryman— arum 


ar-til'-lcr-y-man, * [Eng. artillery ; man.] 
One who belongs to tbe artillery or who 
serves a gun. 

. frurn the artillerymen being particular 
ewes mounted upon tbe cart attending the brigades. 
—James : Military Diet., p. 26. 


ar-ti-o-dac -ty-la, s. pi [Gr. ipr«w (ariios) 
— equal, and odx-ruAos ( daktulos ) = a finger or 
toe. Having equal toes.) In the classifica- 
tion of Mammalia by Professor Owen, the 
first (highest) order of the Ungulate. It is 
divided into two families or sections : Oiu- 
nivora, as the Hog ; and Rmuinantia, as the 
Sheep. 


ar ti 6 dac tyle, a. [Artiodacttyla.] 
Having even toes, that is, toes even in num- 
ber. (Used also as a substantive.) 

“In the even-toed or ’ artiodactyle ' Ungulates."— 
Otcen : Ctassif. of the Mammalia. p. S3. 

* ar-ti que (tique = tik), adj . [Arctic.) 

Tbe same as Arctic (q.v.). 

” From troplck, e’en to pole artigue " 

Dry den 1 * 3 To Sir G. Etherege, 6. 

* ar - tls (OH Eng.), airts (Scotch), s. pi. 
Quarters of the sky. [Aibt.] 

*’. . . ivnd sua serclis the erd about all artD anis 
euery day. put-aod spirit in all that lyt beris.”— 
Wisdom of Solomon (ed. Lumbyl. 350. 352. 

” Of a' the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly like the west " 

Burnt : / Lore my Jean. 

ar-ti £an, s. [Fr. artisan ; Sp. art*«ano; I til. 
arfi^in.'io. From Lat. tirs = acquired skill, 
art.] 

•* 1. One who practised any of the arts, in- 
cluding the liberal ones, such as sculpture and 
painting, or was a studeut nf books. 

’’Zeuxis (meaning the celebrated painter), a pro- 
fessed artisan, . . . — Holland: Pliny, pL ii., p. 535. 
( Trench : Select Glass., pp. i. 3.) 

2. Cue trained to practise a manual art ; a 
handicraftsman, a mechanic, a tradesman. 

«[ This meaning, though not the original 
one, lias still long existed ; for instance, 
Bullnkar, in the edition of his English Ex- 
positor, published in 1656, defines an artisan 
to be ** A handy crafts man ; an artificer. " 

** Even in the towns the artisam were very few.*— 
Jfacau/ay. Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

ar'-tlSt, s. [Fr. orfisfe; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
arfista ; from Lat. ar$ — art.) 

I. Of a person's profession, occupation, craft, 
or study : 

* 1. One who has had a liberal education, or 
at least is a reader, and has in consequence 
acquired knowledge, as contradistinguished 
from one who is unread. 

“The wise Mid fool, the artist Mid unread."— 
Shakesp. : Troiliu & Cresrida, i. a 

^ It was used especially (a) for a cultivator 
of classical learniug : 

“Some will make me the pattern of Ignorance for 
making this Scaliger the pattern of the general art ist." 
—Puller: Holy State, bk. ii_, ch. a. I See Trench : 
Seleet Glossary , pp. 9. 9. 

Or (b) for a cultivator of science. In the 
subjoined example it probably means “ astro- 
nomer,” or if it be “ constructor of the 
telescope," the example will illustrate signi- 
fication 2 instead of 1. [Abt (B.), Artsman.] 
•'. . . the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole.“ 

JfiJfon.- P. t>„ bk. L 

t 2. One who practises an art of whatever 
kind. (The variety of occupations to which the 
term may be applied muy be seen in the ex- 
ample from Pope under No. II.) 

“ Then from his anvil the lAine artist rose. 

Pope: Homers Iliad, hk. xviit 4S2. 

3. One who practises any of tbe fine arts, 
as music, painting, sculpture, engraving, or 
architecture. (This is now the ordinary signi- 
fication of the word.) 

(a) Literally: 

” Rich with the spoils of many a conquer’d land. 

All arts and artists Theseus conld command, 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame ; 

The master pointers and the carvers came." 

Dryden. 

( 5 ) Figuratively : 

" Well hast thou done, great arffjf, Memory." 

Tennyson : Ode to Memory, 5. 

* II. One who is possessed of trained skill 
in any art or occupation, as distinguished 
from one who is destitute of such training. 
(Zif, <£ Fig.) 

’’ It is not strength, hut art. obtains the prize, 

And to be swift is less than to be wise. 


Tis more hy art than force of numerous strokes 
The dexterous woodman shakes the stubborn oaks : 
By art the pilot, through the boiling deep 
And howling tempest, steers the fearless ship ; 

And *tU the artist wins the glorious course, 

Xot those who trust in chariots and in horse. 

• In vain, unskilful, to the goal they strive. 

.And short or wide th’ un govern'd courser drive ; 
While with sure skill, though with inferior steeds. 
The knowing racer to his eud proceeds." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xxiiL, 3S3-94. 

* artist-god, s. I Here the word artist is 
used in the seuse I., 2.] Yulcau. 

M To her the artist-gal : Thy griefs resign. 

Secure, what Vulcan can, is eier thine." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xviii., 531-2. 

artist-like, a. Like an artist 

“ A rtist-like. 

Ever retiring thou dost gaze 

On the prime labour of thine early days " 

Tennyson : Ode to Memory, 5. 

ar’-tiste, 5. [Fr.] One who practises an art 

and professes to do so in the highest style. 
(Often used of play-actors and musicians, but 
not unfrequeutly also of milliners and cooks, 
who, deriving their inspiration from Paris, 
wish to be designated by a word current in 
that capital rather than by one of indigenous 
growth.) 

ar-tis-tic, ar-tls'-tic-al, a. [Eng. artist; 
- ic , -teal. In Fr. artwtfpjue.) 

1. According to the rules of art, or in the 
way which a proper artist might be supposed 
to adopt. (IFcbsfer.) 

2. Pertaining to an artist. (ITebster.) 

ar-tis-tlc-al-ly, zdv. [Eng. artistical ; - ly .] 
In an artistic manner. ( Quarterly Keinew.) 
(Worcester's Diet ) 

art' less, a. [Eng. art; -less.] Without art 

Specially— 

L Of persons or minds: 

1. Not understanding art ; destitute of all 
acquaintance with art. (Rarely followed by 
of.) 

*’ The bigh-shoed plowmaD. should he quit the land. 

Art leu 0 / stars, and of the moving sand."— Dryden. 

2. Guileless, simple, undesigniug, too inno- 
cent to try to deceive, and not likely to 
succeed even if the attempt were made. 

** Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast ; 

The worst suggested, she believes the best." 

Cotoper : Charity. 

II. Of things : 

1. Destitute of art ; not evincing the pos- 
session of art in its or their constructor. 

"... these assemblages of artless and massy pillars." 
— Warton : Hist, of Eiddington. 

2. Conceived in simplicity and sincerity ; 
not designed to produce an effect, but pro- 
ducing it all the more on account of this. 

** Oh. how unlike the complex works of man. 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumber'd plan!" 

Cote/XT : Truth. 

art -less-ly, adv. [Eug. artless; -ly.] In an 
artless manner. Specially— 

L Without skill. 

2. Without craft ; simply, guilelessly, un- 
designedly, sincerely. 

** Nature and truth, though never so low or vulgar, 
are yet pleasing, when openly and artlessly repre- 
sented. " — Pope. 

art'-less-ness, s. [Eng. artless; - ness .) The 
quality* of being artless ; simplicity, sincerity, 
unaffectedness ; absence of gnile or affecta- 
tion. (Todd.) 

art'-ly, adv. [Eng. art ; -ly.] Artificially, by 
human skill or contrivance. 

“A crahstock. If It have a even of some delicate 
apple artly grafted npou it. they [the branches] will all 
follow the nature or the stock.’ — Sanderson : Works, 
i. 431. 

ar-t<S-car-pa’-9e-fe (Mod. Lat.), ar-to- 
car -pads (Eng.), s. pi. [Artocarpus.) An 
order of exogenous plants, placed by Lindley 
under his Urticales or Urtical Alliance. The 
female flowers are collected into fleshy masses 
or beads. The stipules are couvolute and 
sheathing, as in the genus Ficus. In 1S47, 
Lindley estimated the known species at fifty- 
four. [Artocarpus.) 

ar-to-car-pous, or t6 car-pe oua, a. 

[Artocarpus.] Relating to the order Arto- 
carpeae, the genus Artocarpus, or to the Bread- 
fruit. 

ar t o-car" -pus, a [In Ital. artocarpe ; Mod. 
Lat. artocarpus ; from Gr. apTos (artos) = 
bread, and xapwos (karpos) = fruit Bread- 



fruit.) A genus of plants— the tyjiical one of 
the order Artoearpaceae, or Artocarpads. It 
contains various species. The most notable 
is the A. indsa, or Bread-fruit tree. It is a 


bread-fruit tree. 


middle-sized tree, with large variously-cut and 
lobed leaves. It has a round, curiously- muri- 
cated fruit. [Bread-fruit.] It flourishes 
iu the South Sea Islands. Dampier, Anson, 
and Captain Cook made it known in Europe, 
and the expedition of Captain Bligh of the 
Bounty, dispatched with the view of intro- 
ducing it into the West Indies, ended in the 
mutiny of the crew, the capture of the vessel, 
and the settlement of some of the mutineers 
in 1790 on Pitcairn's Island, whence their 
descendants were transferred to Norfolk Island 
in Jnly, 1S56. The A. integrifolia is the Jack' 
tree. [Jack-tree.] 

ar-to-tyr-T-tc^, s. pi. [Gr. ipTorvpos (orto~ 
turos) = bread made with cheese : apro* (nrfos) 
= a loaf of bread, and -n/pos (furos) = cheese.) 

Ch. Hist. : A sect in the primitive Church 
who celebrated the Lord's Supper with bread 
and cheese, on the ground that the first obla- 
tions of men were not only the fruits of the 
earth, but their flocks (Gen. iv. S, 4). 

* ar-t6^, ’ ar-tou, * ar tu. [Eng. art; 

thou,] A contraction for art thou. 

’• Wby artose so discoloured on thy lace?" 

Chaucer: C. T., 12,591 
•’ Chyld. whi artou not a-schamed ?** 

Dispute between Mary 3t the Cros (ed. Morris), iL 22. 

art-skip, s. [Eng. arf; -ship.] Artistic skilL 
(Sylvester : The Vocation, 118.) 

*arts'~man, s. [Eng. arts; man.) A man 
skilled in any science or art. 

•* . . . and that the pith of all sciences, which rnaketh 
the artsman differ from the inexpert, is in the middle 
propositions, which in every particular knowledge are 
taken from tradition and experience Bacon (Quota- 
tionfrom Plato): Ado. of Learn., bk. ii. 

ar'-mn, s. pn Ital. aro ; Sp. yaro ; from Lat. 
pros, aron, arum = the cuckow-pint ; Gr. apov 
(aron). Hooker and Amott think the Greek 
word may come from the Heb. ysjq (or), in the 
sense of fire or flame, and may refer to the 
burning or acrid character of these plants.] A 



ARUM MAC FLAT CM. 


genus of plants belonging to the order A race®, 
or Arads. It contains one British species, the 
well-known A. maculatum, the Cuckow-pint 
(meaning point). Lords and Ladies, or Wake- 
Robin. The solitary spikes of bright scarlet 
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berrivs may often be seen under hedges in 
winter, after the leaves and spadix have dis- 
appeared. They are poisonous. The rhizomes 
are used in Switzerland for soap. There is in 
them ail amylaceous substance, which, after 
the acrid matter has been pressed out, may 
te employed in lieu of bread-flour. 

A-run del -i-an, a. (Eng. Arundel; -ian.] 

* Pertaining to any of the successive Earls of 
Arundel. 

Arundelian or Oxford Marbles : Certain mar- 
bles brought from the East liy Mr. William 
Tetty, who purchased them for Thomas, Earl 
of Arundel, in 1624. Arriving in London in 
the year 1627, they were placed in the gardens 
of Arundel House, which then occupied the 
site on which Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, and 
Howard Streets, running otf the Strand, in 
London, now stand. In 1667 the Hon. Henry 
Howard, grandson of the first purchaser, and 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk, presented tbe 
collection, which had met with Vandal treat- 
ment in London, to the University of Oxford. 
It was either from his ancestor or from him 
that the term Arundelian , applied to the 
marbles, was derived. The marbles contain 
the Parian Chronicle (q.v.). 

a run dif-er-oiis, a. [Lat. ornndifer, from 

' o nnido = a reed or cane ; and fero = to bear. ] 
Reed-bearing, cane-bearing. Bearing reeds or 
canes. ( Ogilvie. ) 

a-rundl-na-^e-ous, a. (Lat. arundina- 
ceus.} Resembling a reed or cane. 

a-run-din-ar -i-a, s. [From arumZo (q. v.).] 

* A genua of grasses containing the Cant- brake 
of North America ( A . macrosperma). 

a run din -e-ous. a run-din-ose, adj. 
(Lat. arundineus, arundinosu «.] 

1. Made of reeds. 

2. Ahounding in reeds. 

3. Resembling a reedx 

a-run -do, s. (Lat. aru?ido = a reed.] A 

' Linnaean genua of grasses, formerly made to 
inclnde several British species ; but all these 
are by some botanists now removed from it, 
and placed in other genera. Bentbaru partly 
returns to the older view, and gives one 
British Arundo — viz., A. phragmites, the 
Common Reed. It is Fhragnlites communis of 
most modern botanists. It is a stout peren- 
nial, live, six, or more feet high, with a 
long creeping root-stock, long leaves, and a 
small or large panicle of flowers. It occurs 
in Britain in wet ditches, marshes, &c., 
flowering towards the end of summer and 
in autumn. [Ammophila, Psamma, Calama- 
orostis. ] A. donax supplies material for fish- 
ing-rods, and is imported for the purpose from 
the south of Europe, where it is indigenous. 
The striped-leaved variety, formerly more 
common than it now is in gardens, is called 
Gardener’s Garters. 

•a-rur-a, ’ ar-ru r-a, s. [Lat. am ra; Gr. 
apovpa ( aroura ) = tilled or arable land, corn- 
land ; apou} (aroo) = Lat. oro = to plough, to 
till.] A day s ploughing. [Aroura.] 

a-rus pex, + ha rus -pex, a-riis'-pipe 

s. [In Fr., Sp.,A Ital. aruspice ; Port, arus- 
pixe, haruspice; Lat. haruspex ; foruspex, from 
(l) hirct — the empty gut; Sanse. hird — the 
intestinea ; Greek \a\ds ( cholas ) and *oAif 
(chnlix); Old Norse gar-nir — the intestines; 
and (2) sprcio or spicio = to look at.] 

Among the Etruscans and Romans: A sooth- 
sayer or diviner who pretended to foretell 
future events by the inspection of the entrails 
of victims. 

” Adorn'd with bridal pomp, she alts In state ; 

The public uotarles and aru.«/x*x wait." 

I>ryden : Juv. Sal. 10. 

"The Senate, however, consider this anujtrx ot un- 
certain authority, and await the response of the Del- 
phian oracle,"— Lewis : K.trly Rom. History, ch. xll. 

*( Tliough the form aruspice is given in 
Dictionaries, the examples cited to illustrate 
it, being in the plural, do not establish ita 
existence, for aruspice s might he the plural of 
the Lat. orusper, as well as of the English 
aruspice. 

"The second sort of ministers mentioned hy Cicero, 
were not priests, but augurs and aruevice*, designed 
to be the interpreters of the mind of the gods."— .flu. 
Story on the Prietthood, ch. 6. 

"They (the Romans] had colleges for augurs and 
aruspice*. who used to make their pred lotion* some- 
times by lire, sometimes l>y flying of fowl*. 4c."— 
Howell: letter I, lit. 23. 


a rus-pi ^jr, >. [ l-’rom Lat. aruspicem, accus. 
of aruspex = a soothsayer.] [Aruspex.] Pre- 
tended divination of future events by inspect- 
ing tbe entrails of victims. 

" A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old arutplcy and augury.” 

Sutler ; Hudibrat, pt. ii., & 111. 

* ar-val, *ar-vel, * ar’-vil, * ar thel, s. 

[Dan. arfmcl — a solemn feast in honour of a 
deceased chieftain, from ccrf = an heir, and ol 
= ale.] A funeral. (Used chiefly in the 
north of England ) 

* arval -bread, s. Bread given to the poor 
in the north of England on occasion of funerals. 

* arval-feast, * arvil-feast, s. A feast 
made at a funeral. 

'* I had au inclin on't at th' nrvib/etisf." 

Torkthire Dialogue, p. 59. {Boucher . ) 

* arval-supper, 5. A supper in con- 
nection with a funeral. 

ar-val, a. [Lat. arvulis = arable.] Of or 
pertaining to ploughed land. 

Arval Brethren, s. pi 

Roman My that. : Priests who offered sacri- 
fice to the divinities of the field in order to 
secure tfie fertility of the soil. 

ar-vlc -ol-a, s. [Lat. arvum = a field, and 

* colo = to dwell in, to inhabit.] A genus of 
rodent mammalia belonging to the family 
Castoridne, though they have also close affini- 
tiea with the Muridse, or Mice. Its represen- 
tatives in Britain are the A. omphibius, the 
Water-vole, or Water-rat ; the A. a grestis, the 
Field-vole, Short-tailed Field-mouse, or Mea- 
dow-mouse ; and the A. pratensis, or Bank- 
vole. All the three are found, also fossil, in 
Newer Pliocene strata and caves in Britain. 

Ar-vo'-m-an, a. [From Arvonia, the Roman 
name of a 'district in Wales. 1 Pertaining to 
the above-meutioned Arvonia. 

Geol. : Noting Pre-Cambrian formation in 
Pembrokeshire, Carnarvonshire, and Anglesea. 
Dr. Hicks divides the Pre-Cambrian forma- 
tion into Dimetian, Arvonian, and Pebidian. 
Each of these must have been many thousand 
feet in thickness, and their horizontal exten- 
sion is very wide. The Arvonian formation 
contains the quartz-felsites and porphyries, 
called halle/linta byTdrell, and petrosilex rocks 
by Hunt. (Used also substantively.) 

* ar -we, * ar’-whc, ♦ar’-owe, a. [A S. 

earg= inert, weak, timid.] [ARGH.a.] Timid. 

* ar -we, v.t. [A.S. eargian = to be a coward.] 
[Arwe, a.] To render timid. 

"Hast ariced many herdy men that hadden wil to 
fyghte." Piers Plounnan. ( Boucher ) 

* ar -we (plural * ar’-wes, * ar'-wen), $. 
[Arrow.] An arrow'. 

" A bow he har, aud arw&j bright and kene." 

Chaucer: C. T., 6.96 S. 

* ar -wyg-yll, s. [Earwig.] 

-ary, assujjtx. [From Lat. sutf. -arius, - arium .] 

1. An agent in performing any act or doing 
any work ; as lapidary (Lat. lapidarius) = a 
worker in stone. 

2. A place for; as library (Lat. librarium ) 
* a place for books. 

3. Connected with or pertaining to. 

Ar’-y-an, t Ar -i-an, a. & $. [In Sansc. 
Ann (as substan.) = (l)a tribe or nation— the 
Aryaa ; (2) in later Sanscrit (as adj.) = noble, 
of good family. India was called Arya-dvarta 
= the country of the Aryas. These Aryas 
were invading Brahmans, Ksliatriyas (war- 
riors), and Vaisyas (merchants); whilst the 
aborigines of India were called in the Vodaa 
Dasyus. In later Sanscrit An/a specially 
meant the third or merchant class, the most 
numerous of the three, whence it came to 
stand for the whole nation. It seems to mean 
one who ploughs or tills, and to be connected 
with the Latin word aro = to plough, to till. 
It was opposed to Turn, in Sanscrit meaning 
(1) os odj. =: swift ; (2) as substan. = a nomad. 
[Turanian.] In Zend oirya (adj.) means 
venerable, and (substan.) the Persian people. 
(The Persians and the Indian Aryans were 
originally the same nation.) Persia was called 
by Ilcllenieus, who wrote before Herodotus, 
Aria. Herodotus says that the Mcdes called 
themselves Arii. In the cuneiform inscrip- 


tions Darius denominates hilii&elf Ariya. 
Many other words, ancient and modern, appear 
to contain the term, aa Iran (Persia) ; Ar- 
menia ; Aria , in Thrace; tbe Arii, in Ger- 
many; and even our own Erin and Ireland. 
(See Max MiiUer on the Science of Language, 
4th ed. , pp. 246—255.) The word has some- 
times been written Arian ; but Aryan is more 
correct, besides having the great advantage of 
. discriminating the term from Arian, pertaining 
to the Presbyter of Alexandria, so prominent 
in discussions regarding the doctrine of the 
Trinity.] 

A. Asodjecfirc: 

I. Philol. Jt Eth nol. : Belonging to the great 
family of human languages described below. 

Aryan family of languages: A great family 
of languages, sometimes, though rarely, and 
not quite accurately, called Japhetic; more fre- 
quently designated as the Indo-European or 
Indo-Germanic family of tongues. They have 
reached a higher development than those of the 
second gTeat family, the ” Semitic,” better de- 
scribed as the Syro- Arabian family, and are far 
in advance of the next one — that comprising 
tbe Turanian tongues. [Langoages.] Like the 
Syro- Arabian forms of speech, they are inflec- 
tional [Inflectional] ; while those of Turanian 
origin are only agglutinate. [Agglutinate.] 
Max M filler separates the Aryan family of 
languages primarily into a Southern and a 
Northern division. The former is subdivided 
into two classes— (1) the Indie, and (2) the 
Iranic ; and the latter into six— (1) the Celtic. 
(2) the Italic, (3) the Illyric, (4) the Hellenic, (5) 
the Windic. and (6) the Teutonic. [See these 
words.] (Max Miiller: Science of Language, vol. 
ii., 1S71, p. 411.) It is often said that Sanscrit, 
spoken by the old Brahmans, is the root of all 
these classes of tonguea. It is more correct 
to consider it as the first branch, and assume 
the existence of a root not now accessible to 
direct investigation. As an illustration of the 
affinity among the Aryan tongues, take the 
common word daughter. It is in Sw. dotter; 
Dan. dattcr ; Dut. dochter ; Ger. tochter ; O. H. 
Ger. tohtar ; Goth, dauhtar ; Lith. duktere: 
Gr. Bvyaigp (thugater); Armenian dustr; Sansc. 
duhitri; the last-named word signifying, 
primarily, “milkmaid," that beiug the func- 
tion, in the early Brahman or Aryan house- 
hold, which the daughter discharged. Not 
only are the roots of very many words akin 
throughout the several Aryan tongues, but (a 
more important fact) so also are the inflections. 
Thus the first person singular of a well-known 
verb is in Lat. do; Gr. SiStapu (didomi) ; Lith. 
dumi ; Old Slav, damy; Zend dadhdmi; Sansc. 
daddmi ; and the third person sing, present 
indie, of the substantive verb is in Eng. is, 
Goth, ist, Lat. est, Gr. eo-ri (esfi), Sansc. asti. 

"... there exists In India a sort of rivalry between 
the Aryan languages, or rather between the three 
principal ones— Hindi, Marathi, and Bengali— each 
considering itself superior to the others.”— Beamex: 
Compar. Oram. Aryan Lang, of India., vol. i. (1872); 
Introduction, p. 31. 

II. Ethnology: 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to the old race speaking 
the primeval Aryan tongue [A ], or any of the 
numerous forms of speech which have sprung 
from it. The ancestors of most modern Euro- 
peans lived together as one people, speaking 
the primeval Aryan tongue, in Central Asia, 
and apparently near the Pamir steppe. Their 
separation took place at so remote a period 
that, while they seem to have known gold, 
silver, and copper, they were unacquainted 
with iron, the name of which is different in 
all the leading Aryan tongues. (A/cur Miiller, 
Science of Language, vol. ii., 1S71, p. 258.) 

2. Spec. : The Aryan race which invaded 
India at a period of remote antiquity, possibly 
1700 B.C., and still remains the dominaut 
Hindoo race there. 

B, As substantive : The race or races de- 
scribed under A.. II. (q.v.). 

* a-ry gilt (gh sileut), adv. IAright.J 

* ar'-y ole, s. [Lat. hariolus — a soothsayer.) 
A soothsayer, a diviner. 

”... for aruolet, uygromtincer* brought tlirym to 
the aiictors of their got\. —Trevua de Prop, Rerum, f. 
126. | Boucher.) 

* a-ryse, v. i . [Arise.] 

” And made forward erly to aryte.“ 

Chaucer : C. T., St 

* a ryst e, s. [A.S. rn-est, trrist — reaurreetion ; 
arisan = to arise.] Resurrectiou. 

’* As heo stode and *i>ckcn. aud weren at wenyuge. 

Of vn* lourrvlcs ar;i*te, and fele other t hinge." 

The Pa** ton of Our Lord (ed. Morris), 505. S9A 


boll, b6^; poilt, cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 

- cl a n , tlnn - shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -£ion=zliun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, Ac, — bel, del. 
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arytenoid — asbestic 


ary-te-noid, t ar-y-tee-noid, a. & s. 

[In Bp. arytena = the larynx ; Lat. urytena or 
arutena ; Gr. apvraiva ( arutaina ) or apwrqp 
(arutcr) = ladle or cup ; opvw (aruo) — to draw 
water. ) Ladle-shaped or cup-shaped. 

A. As adjective: 

Arytenoid cartilages : Two pyramidal bodies 
articulated by their bases with the oval arti- 
cular substances which exist on the upper 
margin of the cricoid cartilage iu the human 
larynx. ( Todd £ Bowman: Physiol Anat . , 
vol. ii., p. 434.) 

Arytenoid mnscle : Muscles which pass from 
one. of the arytenoid cartilages to the other. 
(Ibul.) 

B. As substantive : 

Plural A rytcnoids : The cartilages described 
above. 

"The mobility of the articulation of the arytenoid* 
with the cricoid, and their conuexiou with the vocal 
ligaments, give them great importance in the mechan- 
ism of the larynx."— Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anat. 

a§, * &§e, adv., co nj. t & pref. [A contraction 
for Eng. also As in A.S. is ealswa, alswa ; 
Dut. A Ger. als; M. H. Ger. also; O. n. Ger. 
also, from al = all, and so = so.] [Also.) 


A. As an odvcrb of comparison , (Bain: 

Higher Eng. Gram.) 

I. Denoting comparison resulting in the 
discovery of likeness. 

1. Like, similar to, resembling. 

"And the Lord God said. Behold, the man is become 
at one of us."— Gru. lii, 22. 

2. In the same manner as ; like that or 
those whMi. 


'* Ate we hit flndeth iwriteu 
In the goddspelle." 

Death, xxlii. (ed. Morris), 15, 16. 
"Tbe Lord seeth not at man seeth ; for mau looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on 
the heart."— 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 


T In aome cases, especially when the com- 
parison is presented at length, as is either 
followed or preceded by so. (See also B. , 1 1. 2. ) 
** At your fathers did, to do ye.”— Actt vil. 51. 

"And he said, So is the kingdom of God, at If a 
man should cast seed into the ground."— Mark iv. 26. 

^ To render the so more emphatic, even is 
sometimes placed before it. 

" For as In Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive."— 1 Cor. xv. 22. 

*| When so is not present it is understood. 

"At in my speculations I have endeavoured to ex- 
tinguish passion and prejudice ; I am still desirous bf 
doing some good in this particular."— Spectator, 

If Sitch is occasionally employed as the word 
in relation to as. 

"... such an one as Paul the aged."— Philemon 2. 

3. With. 

"... upon the like devotion as yourselves." 

Bhaketp. : Packard Hi., iv. L 

4, Than. (Scotch. ) 

" Better be dead tit out of the fashion." 

Ferguton : S. Prov. [Jamieson.) 

II. Denoting proportion ; in the same de- 
gree with, equally with, as much as. 

" Thou good old mau, benevolent at wise." 

Pope : Homer t Odyttay. 

" Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace : 

At many voices issue, and the sound 
Of Sybils words at many times rebound.' 

Dry den. 

«[f Iu this sense it is generally succeeded 
after an interval by another as, with which it 
stands in relation. 

"■ • • his personal qualities were at amiable at his 
poetical, . . ."—Pope: Letter to Wycherley (1704). 

III. Redundant ; but this use of the word is 
vulgar. [See As how.] 

B. As a subordinating conjunction of reason 
and cause. (Bain : Higher Eng. Gram.) 

L (Implying time): While, whilst. 

". . . It whistled at It flew "—Drydm. 

IL ( Implying reason) : 

1. (Denoting- a cause): Sinoe, because, be- 
cause of being. 

"... ax thou art a priuce, l fear thee. Shaketp. : 
1 Henry IV., Hi. a 

* 2. (Denoting a consequence) : That 

"The relations are so uncertain, at they require a 
great deal of examination."— Bacon. 


C. As an intensifying prefix : Frequently 
used in Mid. Eug., as asswylhe, astyte, &c. 

D. In special phrases, with varying signifi- 
cation, according to the words with which it 
is combined. 

1, As far as: To the extent, 

" . .at far a* I can see.”— Darwin : Descent of 
Man, vol. i., pt. ii.. eh. xt. 


"Every offence committed in the state of nature, 
may in the state of nature be also punished, and as far 
forth at it may in • commonwealth."— Locke. 

"... at far at can uow he ascertained, . . ."— Jfa- 
caulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. As frr: As far as relates to, with reg.ird 
to, with respect to. 

"At for such as turn aside unto their crooked ways 
. . ."—Pt. exxv. 5. 

3. ,/ts how: How, the word us being con- 
sidered redundant. (Vulgar.) 

" As how, dear Syphax Additon : Cato. 

L -4s if: Like what it would be if. 

"As ill the case of the aether, heyoiid the 'as if’ you 
cannot go,"— Tyndall : Frag, of Science, Srded,. vii. Usi. 

*[ In poetry, when the necessities of the 
metre required, the if is occasionally omitted. 

" He lies at he his bliss did know.**— Waller. 
"... ax they would dance." 

Milton : P, L., bk. vi, 

5. As it were : Like, resembling 

. and I heard, at it were the noise of thunder, 
one of the four beasts saying. Come and see."— /lev. 
vi. l. 

6. .dsZon^as: Noting (a) extent of space. 

" He draws a bonny silken purse, 

As lung's my tail.” 

Burnt : The Tura Dogs. 

Or (b) Duration of time. 

" Because he hath inclined Ills ear unto me, therefore 
will I call upon him as long as I live." — Pt. cxvi. 2. 

7. u4s soon as : Whenever. 

**. . . at toon at I am gone out of the city.* — Ezod. 
U. 29. 

8. -<4s though : As if. 

"... under colour at though they would have cast 
anchors out of the foresblp."— Actt xxvil. 30. 

9. As to : With respect to, concerning. 

"I pray thee, speak to me, at to thy thinkings, 

As tnou dost ruminate; aud give thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words.” Shakctp. : Othello, iii. a 

10. As well as : Equally with, no less than. 

" But I have understanding at well at you ; 1 am 
not inferior to you."— Job xii. S. 

II Sometimes the words os well are separated 
from the as. 

" ... at well the stranger as he that Is horn In the 
land."— Lev., xxiv. 16, 

11. As yet: Up to this time. 

"Though that war continued nine years, and this 
hath ax vet lasted but six: yet there hath been much 
more action iu the present war."— Additon. 

* 2 nd & 3rd pers. sing. pres, indie, of verb. 

[Have, Has.] Hast, has. 

" And qui at thu min godes stolen?” 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (e<L Morris), 1,760. 

*as(l), S. [Ash (1).] 

as .(2), s. [In Ger. as 2 ; from Lat. os, genit. assis, 
whence are the Eng., Fr., & Sp. acc, and the 
Port, ax.] 

Among the Romans : A weight, coin, nr 
measure. 

L ^4s a weight of twelve ounces, the same 
as a libra or pound, and divided into twelve 
parts called nnciie or ounces. These were : 
Uncia— 1 oz. ; sextans OJth) = 2 nz. ; quadrans 
($) = 3 otf. ; quincunx = 5 oz. ; semis (\) = 6 oz. ; 
septunx =7 oz. ; bes = 8 bz. ; dodrans = 9 oz.; 
dextans, or decunx — 10 oz. ; deunx =11 oz. 

II. As a coin , which, in the time of Tnllns 
Hostilius, is said to have weighed twelve 
ounces. After the first Punic war had ex- 
hausted the treasury, it was reduced to two 
ounces. The second Punic war brought it to 
one ounce ; and, finally, the Papirian law fixed 
it at half an ounce only. At first it was 
stamped with a sheep, an ox, a ram, or a sow, 
but under the empire it bad on one side a 
two-faced Janus, and on the other the ros- 
trum or prow of a ship. 

”, . . three minae or 3,ooo aset for each prisoner."— 

Arnold : HUt. Home, ch, xllv. 

III. As a measure : 

1. (Square) An acre. 

2. (Linear) A foot 

T[ As in Latin has other significations, 
among which may be noted (in Law) a por- 
tion divided among heirs. [Ace.] 

As. The contraction and symbol for Arsenic. 
Atomic weight, 75; density of vapour, 150 ; 
hydrogen being taken as 1 

A.S. [Contraction for Lat. Artium soror = 
Sister of Arts.] An American degree con- 
ferred npon women. (Times, Dec. 31, 1873.) 

Ss'-a, s. [Mod. Lat asa ; corrupted from Class. 
Lat. laser, genit hiseri$ = (l) the juice of the 
plant Laserpitium assafatida, (2) the plant 
itself. In Pers. aza is = mastic ; and in Arab. 


a sH is = healing, isa = a remedy.] The name 
of a gum. 

asa dulcls. [Lit. — sweet asa, as opposed 
to asa foetula — fetid asa.] Beuzoine (q.v.). 

asa foetida. [Asafetida.] 

as-a fet'-i-da, as-a feet -i-da, as-sa- 
feet -I-da, as'-a foet'-i-da (oe — e), s. 

[In Ger. assafeetida; Sp. asa fetida. From 
Mod. Lat. asa (q.v ), and Classical hat. foetida 
= fetid, having a bad smell. ) 

1. The English name of two, if not more, 
plants growing in Persia, the Ferula asaf&tida 



ASAFETIDA. (BRANCH, FLOWER, AND SEED.) 


and the F. Persiea . They belong to the order 
Apiaceae, or Umbel lifers. 

2. The drug made from them. Old plants 
being cut across, juice exudes from the wound. 
This, being scraped off, is exposed to the sun 
to harden it, and is sent in large irregular 
masses to this country for sale. It is a useful 
medicine in hysteria, asthma, tympanites, 
dyspnoea, pertussis, and worms ; it is some- 
times given also as a clyster. 

* asaile, V.l. [Assail.] 

as-a-phe^, s. [Gr. d o-a^fjc (asaphes) = dim, 
indistinct: a, priv., and <ra<f > jjs (sapid s) — 
clear, distinct.] A genus of Ichneumons, of 
which the best known species, A. vulgaris , 
deposits its eggs in aphides, on which the 
lame, when hatched, prey. 

as-ar-a-bac'-ca, s. [Lat. asarum (q.v.), and 
bacca — a berry’.] 

Bot. : The English name of the ytsonim 
Evropceum. It is a plant with binate reniform 
leaves and solitary flowers, containing twelve 
stamina, a six-lobed stigma, and a six-cclled 
many-seeded fruit It is naturalised in a few 
woods in the North of England and in Scot- 
land. The leaves are emetic, cathartic, and 
diuretic. Used as snuff, they produce a 
copious discharge from the nostrils. 

as'-ar-one, s. [From Lat. asarum (q.v.).] 
Camphor of asarum. 

Chem.: A crystallised substance obtained 
from the Asarum Europamm. 

as'-ar-um, s. [In Fr. asarct ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. asaro; Lat. asarum ; Gr. acrapor ( asaron ): 
from a, priv , and ere i pa (seira) = a cord, 
string, or band. The plant was ao called 
because it was rejected from the garlands of 
flowers made up by the ancients.^ A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Aristolochiacese, 
or Birthworts. It contains a species na- 
turalised in Britain, the Asarum Europoeum > 
or Asarabacca (q.v.). 

* a-sa'ye, * a-sa'y, v.t. [Assay, v.. Essay, tt] 

* a-sa yle, * a-say-H, v.t. [Assail.] 

* a-sa yled, pa. par. [Asa yle.] 

as-be-fer'-rlte, a. [Eng., *c., asbestos; 
ferrite. From Lat. ferrum = iron, and Eng. 
suff. -itc.] A mineral, a variety of Arnphl- 
bole. It is of a grajish- white or ashy-gray 
colour. Dana classes Asbeferrite with Dan- 
nemorite under the head “Tron-Manganese 
Amphibole. ' 

a^i-bes'-tic, a. [Eng., &c., asbestfos) ; wx] 
Pertaining to asbestos ; made of asbestos. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; fe = e. au — kw. 


asbestit'orm— ascending 
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oj-bes -tl-form, a. [Lat. asbestos, and forma 
= form.] Of the form which asbestos generally 
assumes ; fibrous. 

“Ashestlfonu, or lamellar- fibrous . . .“—Dana: 
Min., 5tb ed., p. 234. 

a^-bes' tine, a. [In Sp. asbestino; Gr. dcr- 
fUffriuoc (ashestinos]=. made of asbestos. Ap- 
plied especially to the cloth made from it.] 

1. Made of asbestos. 

2. Like asbestos ; incombustible. (Johnson.) 

a^ bes -toid, a. & $, [Gr. iaptaros (asbestos), 
and <rl<5o* (eidos) = form.] 

1. As adjective: Of the form of asbestos; 
fibrous. 

2. As substantive : A miaeral resembling 
asbestos in form. It is called also Byssolite 
(q.v.). 

aa bes -toa, as bes -tus. *as bes -ton, 
t a^ -best, s . * (In Ger. & Fr. 'asbeste ; Sp. & 
Port, asbesto ; Lat. asbestos ; Gr. dcp3e<rros 
(osforsfos), as s. (see def.) ; as adj. — uoquenched, 
unquenchable : a, priv., and a ^ tar 6^ (sbestos) 
= quenched ; from afitaw ( sbeso ) = first fut. 
of opivwfju (sbennumi) =s to quench.J 

* I. A mong the ancients : 

1. Quicklime. 

". . . quicklime, which 1 b Darned (says Procopius, 
1. IL, c, 27) Ttraco? {tita>io») by the ancieuts ; by tbe 
moderns d<T/3e<rro« (asbestos)." — Gibbon : Peel. A Fall. 
Note under cb. xlL 

*[ By moderns, of course, Procopius means 
the men of his own time, viz., the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. 

2. Tbe mineral described under II.I. 
n. Now (Mineralogy) : 

1. A variety of Hornblende, which itself 
is classed by Dana as a synonym or sub- 
division of Amphibole. He says that tho 
several varieties of Amphibole, and notably 
Tremolite and Actinolite, when they have 
little alumina in their composition, tend to 
become fibrous, in which case they are called 
Asbestos. Haiiy regarded the fibres as rliom- 
boidal prisms. As the etymology imports, 
asbestos is exceedingly infusible, at least in a 
mass. It contains a considerable percentage 
of magnesia in its composition. It occurs in 
many localities in Britain aod elsewhere, 
mostly in serpentine districts. The varieties 
are — 

(a) Artiianf/ius, in which the fibres are so 
exceedingly long, flexible, and elastic, that 
they may be woven into cloth. [Amianthus.] 

(b) Common Asbestos, with the fibres much 
less flexible. It is heavier than the first 
variety. It ia dull green, sometimes pearly in 
lustre, and uoctuous to the touch. 

(c) Mountain Cork, light enough to float on 
water. 

(t!) Mountain Leather, also very light, but 
thinner and more flexible thaa the last. 

* (e) Mountain Paper, a designation formerly 
given to fine thin specimens of Mountain 
Leather. 

(/) Mountain lVood, which, in the external 
aspect, resembles dry wood. 

2. The fibrous varieties of Pyrocene. It is 
dilficult to distinguish these from the former. 

•[ Blue Asbestos ; [Caocidolite], 
asbeston stone, s. [Asbestos.] 
tool &n, s. [AsnouTE.] 

&§'-b6l Ine, s. [Gr. ao^oAos (asbolos), d<r/36Arj 
(asbole) = soot.] 

Chem. : A yellow, oily substance, very acrid 
and hitter, obtained from soot. 

-bol-ite, & 5 '-bol-an, s. [Gr. d<r/3oAcuVw 
(asbotaino)' = to cover with aoot ; n<r/3oAo« 
(asbolos), d<7/3oArj (asbole) ~ soot ] A mlueral, 
called also Earthy Cobalt. Dana makes it a 
variety of Wad (q.v.), and considers it to be 
that mineral combined with oxide of cohalt. 

fts-cSd'-a-phiis, e. [Gr. novcaAn<f>o? ( askala - 
phos). A* word in Aristotle, npparently meaniug 
a kind of owl.] 

ICntom. : A genus of Neuropterous insects 
belonging to the family Myrineleontldie, or 
Ant-lions. They dilfer from tho Myrmelcou 
proper in having much longer anteunse and 
shorter bodies, whilst their larva*, do not con- 
struct a pit-fall. None are British. 

&s cAr'-i-doe, s. pi, [Abcarts.] 

Xnol. : A family of intestinal worms belong- 


ing to the class Intestina Entozoa of Rudolplii, 
Cuvier, &c., the class Entozoa of Owen and 
others, and the doubtful class Scolecida, group 
or sub-class Nematoidea (Thread-worms). They 
constitute the highest type of intestinal worms. 
[Ascaeis.] 

as'-car is, 5. [Gr. do-KapiV (osfcans), from 
n<TKnpi£w (askarizo), or (Ticnpi^tu (skarizo) = to 
leap, to throb, to palpitate.] 

Zoo!. ; A genus of intestinal worms, tbe 
typical one of the family Asearidae. A. lum- 
bricoides, or Round Worm, is the commonest 
intestinal parasite of the human species, 
generally occupying tbe small intestines ; it 
is found also in the bog and ox. In the 
human species it is much more common in 
children thaa in adults, and is extremely rare 
in aged persons. It reaches seven inches in 
length. A second species, the Ascaris or 
Oxyurus vermicularis, is one of the most 
troublesome parasites of children, and occa- 
sionally of adults. It iafests the larger intes- 
tines, especially the rectum. The male is 
two or three lines long, and the female five. 
(Owen: Compar. Anatomy of the Invertebrate 
Animals, 1843, pp. 66, 67, &c.) 

* as-ca un 9 e, * as-ca'nns, cuiv. [Askance.] 

* as-ca'unt, culv. [Askant.] 

s. pi. [Latinised dimim from Gr. 
nffKol (askoi), ph of acr<o? (askos) — a Lottie.] 
.Bof. ; The aarae as Asci (q.v.). 

* as cen ci-oun, s. [Ascension.] 

ascend', * as-send', v.i. & t. [In Sp. as- 
cender; Ital. ascender c; Lat. ascendo ; from 
ad = to, and scando = to climb.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Lit. : To move from a lower to a higher 
place. It is opposed to descend (q.v.). 

(a) Of animated beings : To climb up, or 
even without actual climbing to move from a 
lower to a higher elevation. 

H . . . and assondyt to hevyne."— The Craft of Deyng 
(ed. Lumby), 227. 

". . . behold tbe angels of God ascending and 
descending upon it [the ladderj.”— Gen. xxvilL 12. 

It is often followed by up. 

“And no man hath ascended up to heaven, . . — 

John ill. 13. 

(b) Of things : To go up, as smoke or vapour 
does by the operation of the law of gravity, or 
as any material substance goes up without 
actual climbing. 

"... the curling smoke ascends .” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 
“Tbe piston either ascended or descended."— Smith : 
Wealth of Hatioru, bk. L, ch. 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) To proceed from recent to remote times, 
or trace back a course of development. 

”... they bonst 
Their nohle birth, condoct us to-the tombs 
Of their forefathers, and. from age to age 
Ascending, triumph their illustrious race." 

Cowper: Transl. of Greek Verses on Pedigree. 

( h ) To mount np from what is materially 
feeble to what is materially strong, or from 
wiiat is morally or intellectually low to that 
which is in these respects higher. 

“ Aa when the winds, ascending by degrees. 

Flrat move the whitening surface of the seas." 

Pope: Homer's Haul, bk. iv. 478-9. 

(c) To proceed from particulars to a more 
or less wide generalisation, or from trilling 
matters to matters of greater moment. 

“ By these at«-pa we shall ascend to more lust Ideas 
of tbe glory of Jesus Christ, who Is Intimately united 
to God, and Is one with Him." — I V<Uts : Impr. of Mind. 
IL Technically: 

I. Astrnn, : To rise higher above the horizon, 
and proceed more or less directly towards the 
zenith. 

2. Musio : To pass from a lower to n higher 
note. 

B. Trans. : To climb or move into, on, or 
upon, from a lower place. 

" A srnul thy car, 

And snvo a life, the bulwark of our war." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, tik. v. 304. 

**. . . their galleys attended the river."— Gibbon : 
Decl, and Fall, ch. xlll. 

as-^end’-a-ble, a. [Eng. ascend ; -able.] 
Able to be ascended. (Johnson.) 

as-^end'-an-^y, $. [Ascendency.] 

as-^end'-ant, a. & s. [Ascendent.] 


as cend -ed, * as-^end -id, jm. par . & a. 

[Ascend.] 

Brutus goes into the Host rum. 

“ 3 Cit. The uohle Brutus U ascmdeit : Silence 1" 
Shake- p. ; Julius C<zsar, 11L % 

“ For whan degrees fyftene were atcendidf 

Chaucer : C. T„ 14,343. 

as- 9 ©nd'-en- 9 ^, as-^end -an~ 9 y, s. [la 

Fr. ascendance; Sp. asceiulcncia — ancestry ; 
Port, ascendencia ; Ital. oscendenza; from Lat. 
osemdens =r ascending.] [Ascendent.] Con- 
trolling influence ; governing power. 

"Barrington, however, admits that superiority lu 
song gives to birds an amazing ascendancy over others, 
as is weii known to bird-catchers ."— Da rutin • Descetu 
of Man, pt. ii., ch. xiii. 

“The ascendency of the sacerdotal order was long 
tbe ascendency which naturally and property belongs 
to Intellectual superiority." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. i. 

as- 9 end'-ent, as-^end'-ant, a. & s. [In 

Fr. ascendant; Sp. ascend ient ; Port, and Ital. 
ascendente ; from Lat. ascendens, pr, par. of 
asceufZo = to ascend. ] [Ascend.] 

A. As adjective: (Formerly ascendant, now 
ascendent.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Moving upwards. 

2. Fig. : Dominant, predominating, ruling. 

"... the ascendant community obtained a surplus 
of wealth."— y. S. Mill : Polit. Econ., Prelimin. Hem., 
p. 19. 

1L Technically: 

1. Astro!.; Above the horizon. 

•• Let him study the constellation of Pegasus, which 
is about that time ascendant."— Browne: Vulgar 

Errou rs. 

2. Bot. : Ascending. (Applied to a pro- 
cumbent stem which rises gradually from its 
base to ovules attached a little above the base 
of tbe ovary, and to hairs directed to the 
upper part of their support.) 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Ascent, slope, acclivity. 

”... the ascendent of the byll colled Blackhetb 
HyU."— Hall : Henry VIII., an. 3L 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Height, elevatioa ; poiat of elevation. 

“ He was initiated, in order to gain instruction in 
sciences, that were there in thoir highest ascendant.' 
—Temple. 

(b) Superiority of any kiad, as iD power, 
wealth, influence, intellect, or morality. 

“The friends of the English alliance were now re- 
covering tbe ascetuiant." — Froude : Hist. Eng., voL 
iv , 17. 

" By the ascendant he had in his understanding, and 
the dexterity of his nature, he could persuade him 
very much."— Cla rendon. 

(c) An ancestor. (Opposed to descendant.) 

“The most nefarious kind of bastarde are Incestuous 

haatards, which are begotten between ascendants aod 
descendants, in infinitum, aud betweeo collaterals, as 
far as t lie divine prubibitlon." — Ayllfft : Parergon. 

IL Technically: 

* Astrol. : The degree of tbe ecliptic which 
is rising in the eastern part of the horizon at 
the moment of a person’s birth. This, whea 
ascertained, was supposed to indicate his 
tastes or proclivities, and enable his horoscope 
to be drawn out. In the celestial theme, 
other names are given to the ascendant : viz., 
tbe first house, the angle of the east, an 
oriental angle, and the house of life. 

" Wei cowde he fortune the ascendent 
Of bis ymages for his pacient." 

Chaucer: C. T. 419-20. 

“. . - his eigue. his hours, his ascendent." — Qoteerr 
Conf. Amant., ok. vL 

In the ascendant: Dominant, predominant. 

“ Tbo French occupation of Rome led the way to tbe 
reaction, and by the eud of 1849 absolutism wu fa the 
ascendent."— Times, Feb. 8, 1876. 

•[ Lord of the Ascendant : 

1. Lit . (Astro!.): The planet or other hea- 
venly body which rules in the ascendant or 
first house when the latter is just rising above 
the horizon. 

“ . . . Mercury being lord of the ascendant.”— Quota- 
tion in Pen. Cycl., IL 527. 

“Mercury, lord of the ascendant, being lu Gemini 
. . ."-Ibid. 

2. Fig. : One who possesses commanding 
power or influence, 

* ascend -id, pa. par. [Ascended.] 

as-9end’-lhg, pr. par. & a. [Ascend.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

As present participle and adj.: Ia seasea 
corn's ponding to those of the verb. 

“ lhirk o’er th» fields th' ascendfno vapour files.’ 
Pope : Homed t Iliad, hk. xvi. 4«. 


boil, boy; poilt, jovfcl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9 Inn, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ;• expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-clan, -tian = ahan. -tion, -slon, -cioun-shim; -^lon, ~§ion = zhun, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -dlo. Ate. = b?l, d^l. 
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B. Technically: 

L Astronomy : 

1. The ascending node of the moon is that 
in which the moon passes from the southern 
to the northern side of the ecliptic. It is 
opposed to the descending node. [Desceno- 
mo. ] (Herschcl : Astron., § 406.) The mean- 
ing is the same in the case of a planet (§ 498). 

2. The ascending signs of the zodiac are 
those through which the sun passes whilst he 
is approaching his greatest northern declina- 
tion, the one which to us is many degrees 
above the horizon. They are Capricornus, 
Aquarius, Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. 
Ihe other six are called descending signs. 

3. Ascending latitude : The increasing lati- 
tude of the moon or a planet. 

TT. Anat. : Directed upwards. 

. haa powerfully a* eroding rami" — Owen : 
Claisi/. of the Mammalia, p. 67. 

Ascending vessels : Those which carry the 
blood upwards, that is, from the lower to 
the higher parts of the body. 

ITT. Bat. : Sloping upwards. ( Lindlty .) 

1. An ascending embryo is one the apex of 
which is pointed towards the apex of the fruct. 
(Lindley.) 

2. An ascending ovule is one w’hicli grows 
from a little ahove the base of the ovary. 
(Ilid.) 

TV. Genealogy : Noting ancestors in a direct 
line backwards, excluding collaterals. 

*• Theonly incest wa* in the aicend/ny (not collateral) 
branch : iw. when pareuts and children married, this 
was accounted incest.*— B room e : Soft* on the Odyuey. 

as 9611 -sion, * as cen ci-oun, *as-sen- 
ti oun, s. (In Fr. & Sp. ascension; Port. 
ascensao; ItaL ascensione; Lat ascensio, from 
asccnsum, sup. of ascendo.j [Ascend.] 

A- Ordinary Language: 

L The act of ascending (lit. or fig.). 

L In a general sense: 

*’ By natarc he knew eche ascent ioun." 

Chaucer: C. T., 14.861. 

“ Ne eek oure spirites ascencioun.”—Ibid, 12,706. 

2. Spec. : It is applied to the ascent of our 
Saviour from the earth, in view of his dis- 
ciples, soma time after his resurrection. 

"The traditional scene of the Ascension Is one of the 
four summits of the Mount of Olives. . . "—Cook. 
Boly Bible with Comment., voL L (1878), p. 47L 

t 1L That which ascends. 

" Mea err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving 
the brain doth ooly suffer from vaporous ascension* 
from the stomach.”— Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

III. The distance by which anything 
ascends. [B. Asfran.] 

B. Technically: 

Astron. Right ascension: The distance of a 
heavenly body from the first point of Aries, 
measured upon the equator. (Hind.) The 
arc of the equinoctial included between a cer- 
tain pnint in that circle, called the Vernal 
Equinox , and the point in the same circle to 
which it is referred by the circle of declination 
passing through it Or the angle included be- 
tween two hour-circles, nne of which, called 
the equinoctial colure, passes through the 
vernal equinox, and the other through the 
body. (Herschel: Astron., §§ 108, 293.) It is 
Opposed to oblique ascension (q.v,). 

•J The terms right ascension and declination 
are now generally used to point out the posi- 
tion in the heavens of any celestial ohject, in 
preference to the old method of indicating 
certain prominent stars by proper names or 
by Greek letters. By means of the transit in- 
strument, or by an equatorially-mounted tele- 
scope, a star or planet may be readily found, 
when once its right ascension and deciinofion 
are known. [Equatorial Telescope, Transit 
Instrument.] 

t Oblique ascension : The arc of the equator 
intercepted between the first point of Aries 
and the point of the equator which rises with 
a star or other heavenly body, reckoned ac- 
cording to the order of the signs. 

Ascension-day, s. The day on which 
our Saviour’s -ascension is commemorated — 
the Thursday but one before Whitsuntide, 
sometimes called Holy Thursday. It is one 
of the six leading festivals for which services 
are assigned in the Liturgy. 

"This, on A tcension-day, each year" 

Scott : M arm ion, IL 13. 

as ^en sion-al, a. [Eng. ascension ; -al. 
In Fr. ascension ncl ; Sp. ascensional.] Per- 
taining or relating to ascension. 


Ascensional difference: The difference be- 
tween the right and oblique ascensions. 
(Glossog. Nova, Hind, <£c.) 

as-^en'-sive, a. [Lat. ascensus), pa. par. of 
ascendo, and Eng. suffix -ire.] Ascending, on 
an ascending plan. 

. the gradations of the Mammalian structure, 
of which we have now completed the ascensi re surv ey.” 
— Owen : Clatst/. of the Mammalia, p. 51. 

assent, s. [In Sp. and Port, asccnso; Ital. 
aseem?ert.ra and ascesa. Lat. ascensus (s.), from 
ascensus, pa. par. of ascendo. ] 

I. The act or process of ascending or moving 
from a lower to a higher place. 

1. Literally: 

(a) 0/ persons: 

“The accent had been long and toilsome.” — Jkacau- 
lay: Eitt. Eny., ch. xiii. 

(h) Of things: 

"... the ascent of soap bubbles, . . .“—Darwin : 
Voyage round the World, ch. viii. 

2. Fig. : Progress upwards. 

" In regard to animal life, and it* assigned work on 
this planet, there has therefore plainly been an ascent 
and progress in the main.”— Owen : Classi/. of the 
Mammalia, p. 60. 

. . steepe and hard of ascent." — Holland: Liry, 
P- 993. 

II. That which is ascended. 

1 , Literally : 

(а) That by which ascent is made — a flight 
of steps, an inclined plane artificially formed, 
or the natural acclivity of a hill. 

"... and his ascent by which he went up into the 
home of the Lord . . .”—2 Chron. ix. 4. 

(б) The eminence ascended ; or generally an 
eminence, a hiLL 

" A wide flat cannot be pleasant in the Elysian fields, 
unless it be diversified with depressed valleys and 
swelling ascents.”— Bentley. 

(c) The slope or angle of the eminence as- 
cended. 

2. Fig. : Gradation, series, order. 

" Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted tints, 
Banged side by side, in regular ascent. 

One after one, still lessening by degrees 
Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacles" 

Wordeworth : Excursion, hk. vlll. 

*as-cen-tLoun. [Ascension.] 
as-^er-ta'in, * M-9er-ta lne, * a-cer'- 
tain, v.t. [O. Fr. ascertainer, accrtaincr, 
ocertener, acerteneir , acerter ; Sp. acertar, from 
Fr., O. Fr., Ac. certain .] [Certain.] 

L Of persons : To render a person certain of 
anything, or at least inspire him with con- 
fidence respecting it 

" Mrr. But how shall 1 be ascertained that 1 also 
should be entertained ? " — Banyan : P. P., pt. ii. 

IL Of things : 

* 1. “To assert for certain, to assure.” 
(Glossog. Nova . ) 

2. To render a thing certain which before 
was doubtful. 

* (a) By making that fixed which before 
was fluctuating, or at least liable to change. 

" For nought of them Is yours, but th‘ onely usance 
Of a small tune, which none ascertaine may." 

Spenser: Daphnaida. 

. the mildness and precision of their laws ascer- 
tained the rule and measure of taxation.”— Gibbon. 

* ( b ) By arranging matters previously. To 
insure. 

“The ministry, in order to ascertain a majority in 
the House of Lords, persuaded the Queen to create 
twelve new Peers.”— Smo llet t. 

t 3. By ditine revelation, or at least by 
credible testimony regarding anything. 

“The divine law both ascertaineth the truth, and 
anpplieth unto us the want of other law a" — Booker. 

•' Money differs from uncoined sliver in this, that the 
quantity of silver in each piece is ascertained by the 
stamp." — Locke. 

4. By instituting an inquiry, investigation, 
examination, or experiment '(This is now the 
almost exclusive use of the word.) 

"The extent to which parliamentary support was 
bartered for money cannot be with any precision 
ascertained.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

"Their periods may, therefore, be regarded as ascer- 
tained with the utmost exactness.”— Sir J. Berschel: 
Astrotu. J 486. 

Ascertain may be followed by a substan- 
tive [examples under No. II. 1, 2, 3 and 4], by 
that [example under No. I.}, or by ichether. 

"... but he was there only Cor the purpose of 
ascertaining whether a descent on England was practi- 
cable.” — Macaulay: Hist Eng., ch. xxiii 

as-9er-tain a-ble, «. [Eng. ascertain; 
-able. ] Capable of being ascertained. 

"... if truth in Irish matters was ascertainable at 
»iL“ — Proud e : Hist. Eng.. VoL iv.. p. 7s. 


as~9er-ta ined., pa. par. A a. [Ascertain.] 

"... compared first with the amount of ascertained 
difference . . .“—J. S. Mill: Logic , 2nd ed. (1646 j. voL 
ii . p. 104. 

as-^er-ta in-er, s. [Eng. ascertain; guff. 
- cr .] One who ascertains anything ; one who 
establishes anything beyond the possibility of 
reasonable doubt. 

as-9er-ta in-ing, pr. par. [Ascertain.] 

as-9er-ta in-ment, s. [Eng. ascertain; 
-ment.] The act of ascertaining ; the state of 
being ascertained. 

". . the positive ascertainment of its limits."— 
Burke French Be volution. 

* as^es -stui^y, s. Old form of Acescency. 

* as~9eg -sant, a. [Acescent.] 

a3~9et'-ic, - as-9et-ick, a. A s. [In Ger. 
ascetisch (adj), ascct (subs tan.) ; Fr. ascetiquc; 
Sp. , Pori, A Ital. asccfico ; Gr. d<T*nri«of 
(askcticos) = industrious, belonging to an ath- 
lete ; da*cqr»js (aslrcfes) = (1) one who practises 
any art or trade, (2) a hermit ; do-iojo-ig (askins) 
= (1) exercise, training, (2) a profession ; d<7*tu> 
(asked) — (l) to form by art, (2) to practise, to 
exercise,] 

A* As adjcctii'e ; 

1, Retired from the world, and engaged in 
devotions and mortifications. 

”... he entered into such an ascetic couree as had 
well nigh put an eud to his life.”— Life of Bishop 
Burnet , ch. 13. 

2. Severe, harsh, rigid, precise. 

B. As substantive; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Spec.: One who retires from active and 
adopts a contemplative life spent in devo- 
tion, in mortification of the body, Ac. ; a 
hermit, a reclnse. 

“1 am far from commending those asceticks. that, 
out of a pretence of keeping themselves unspotted 
from the world, take up their quarters in desarts."— 
Morris. 

2. Gen.: One who, whether he retires from 
active life or not, adopts habits of self-morti- 
fication. 

II. Church History: A class of persons who, 
aspiring after higher attainments in holiness 
than other Christians, thought they would 
best attain their object by self-mortification. 
They therefore abstained from wine, flesh, 
matrimony, and worldly business ; and more- 
over emaciated their bodies by long vigils, 
fasting, toil, and hunger. Both men and 
women embraced this austere mode of lile. 
During the second century of the Christian 
era, when they first attracted notice, they 
lived by themselves and dressed differently 
from others, but did not altogether withdraw 
from the society and converse of ordinary 
men. During the course of the third century 
they gradually withdrew to the Egyptian 
desert, and early in the fourth (about A.D. 
305) were associated by Anthony into monastic 
communities. [Anchorite, Monasticism.] 

" The Ascetics who obeyed and abused the rigid pro 
cepta of the GospcL"— Gibbon : UetL A Fall, ch. xxxvii. 

as^etl^ism, s. [Eng. ascetic; -ism. In 
Fr. ascetisme. ] The mode of life of an ascetic ; 
mortification of the body. 

" There are two classes of men of very different com- 
plexions, by whom the principle of asceticism appears 
to have been embraced j the one a set of morali: is. the 
other a set of religiomsta.”— Bowring : Jeremy Ben - 
t ham's Works, voL L, p. 4. 

as-9et'-Ics, a [Ascetic.] A treatise on the 
subject of asceticism, or giving rules to be 
observed by ascetics. 

* as~9ha ime, t-.f. [Ashame.] 

* a^s 9ha'med, a. [Ashamed.] 

* as -chare, ad v. [AS. oncyrre = in the act 
of turning ; cerran = to turn. ] Aside. 

" Eoer after the dogges wer so atarke, 

Thei etode aschare when thei schuld bxrke." 

Bunting of the Bare, 256. \Boucher.) 

* &s9he, s. [Asn(i).] 

* aS9he, s. [Ash (2).] 

* as-^he'-pon, pret. of v. [A S. gesceapen — 
formed, created.] [Shape.] Shaped, formed, 
devised. 

" Watz neuer so blysful a bour aa waU aboe thenoe 

N« no sobroude boue so scheuc as a-tshepon thare.’ 
Ear. Eng. Alliter. Poems (ed. Morris), Cleanness. 1,0754 

* as9h et, s. [Ashet.] (ScofcTi.) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian, se, ce — e, ey= a. qu = kw. 
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* aschewele, v.t. [Shewel.] To scare away. 

•* Thar lcb aschewele pie and crowe." 

The Buie d the Jf yghlingale (l6ol>. (Voucher.) 

Cl, *. pl. [latinised form nf acricai (askoi), 
pl. of d<r*os (asfros) = a leathern bottle.] 

1. Tubes in which the sporules of lichens 
are contained whilst in the nucleus. ( Liiulley .) 

2. Tubes in which the sporidia of fungi are 
placed. They are called also ascalli or thee®. 

(pl. A?'-?! an?), s. [Lat Ascii; 
Gr. ’Actkioi (Asfcioi), pl. of cutkkk ( askios ) = 
without shadow ; o, priv., and cnad ( skia ) = a 
shadow.] 

Plural : Those who at midday of one or 
two days of the year are destitute of a shadow. 
Those living in the tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn are ao at midday once a year, and 
those living between those circles are ao twice 
a year. 

fcs-cld -l-a, t as 9id i-se (Mod. Lat.), as- 
fid" l-an? (Eng.), s. pl. [Ascidiom.] 

Zool. : The first order of the Tunica ted Class 
of Molluaca. It contains four families : the 
Ascidiadae, or Simple Ascidians ; the Clavel- 
linidiR, or Social Ascidians ; the Botryllidie, 
or Compound Ascidians ; and the Pyrosoma- 
tidip, an aberrant family tending to the order 
Biphora. [Ascidioida.] 

as 9ldi -a-doe, $. pl. [Ascididm.] Simple 
Ascidians. Tha typical family of the Ascidian 
orilerof Tunicated Molluaca. Professor Garrod 
considers them to he degenerate Vertebrata, 
wiiich should be placed quite at the end of that 
auh-kingdom, after Amphioxua. The animals 
are simple and fixed ; they are solitary or gre- 
garious, with their branchial sac simple or dis- 
posed in 8—18 deep and regular folds. Their 
external integument is provided with two 
apertures, making them look like double- 
necked jars. When touched they squirt a 
stream of water to some distance. They look 
like shapeless cartilaginous masses. Some are 
highly coloured. In Brazil, China, and tha 
Mediterranean they are eaten as food. 

a. [Mod. Lat. ascidi(um), 
and Lat. forma = shape. ] Bottle-shaped, like 
the leaves of Sarracenia and Nepenthes. 

is-9id-I-ol'-da, «. pl. [Mod. Lat. ascidi(um), 
end Gr. (eMos) = appearance.] Professor 
Huxley’s name for tha class called by some 
others Asculia or Ascidhe. He classes it 
under his great division Molluscoida. 

&S'9id'-i-um (pl. &s-9id'-i-a), s. [Gr. d<n«- 
fliap (askidion), diinin. of d<r*d* (asfcos) = a 
leathern bottle of goatskin or similar material.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genua of the Tunicated 
Mollusca, belonging to the family Aacidiadse 
and the order Ascidia. The species vary in 
length from an inch to five or six inches. 
Nineteen occur in Britain. Example, the 
Eea-aquirt (A. hyulinum). The Ascidian genus, 



ascidiom (sea squirt). 

A. Atcfrhum mtwifttla. B. AtcblUi echinatum. 


family, and order have recently acquired 
greatly-increased interest from the fact that 
Darwin 1ms taken this nart of the animal 
kingdom as his point of departure in tracing 
the process of development which he believes 
to have ultimately resulted in the production 
of limn. 

2. Botany: The pitcher in such plants as 
Sarracenia ami Nepenthes. (Lindley.) 

&S- 9 ig'-cr ous, a. [(1) Gr d<r*ai. (asAroi), 
pl. of a<r*<5< c (Asa); (2) Lat grro = to wear, to 
carry about. 1 Having asci. (Loudon : Cyclop, 
of Plants ; (Boss. ) 

As 91 tne (Aof.), As 91 tan? (Eng.), s. 
(From Gr. duK<w (asfcos) — a leathern bottle.] 
Cl 1 . Hist. : A sect of Montnnists who arose 
In the second century. Their name was de- 


signed to express the fact that some Baccha- 
nals of their party believed the passage in 
Matt. ix. 17, which apeaks of pouring new 
wine into new' bottles, required them to blow 
up a akin or bag, and dance around it when 
inflated, which accordingly they did with 
9uitable vigour, as an act of solemn worship. 

&s Cl'-tes, s. [In Fr. ascite ; Port. & Lat. 
ascites; Gr. do-Ktnjy (ask it is) ; from d<rxd? 
(askos) =. a leathern bottle.] 

Med. : Effusion of fluid of any kind into the 
abdomen ; specially effusion of fluid within 
the cavity of the peritoneum, as distinguished 
from ovarian dropsy and dropsy of the uterus. 
Thera is an idiopathic ascites, which may be 
of a tonic or acute form, or of an asthenic 
type ; and a sympathetic or consequential 
ascites. Another divisioa is into active 
ascites, that in which there is a large effusion 
of serum into the cavity of the peritoneum, 
after undue exposure to cold and wet ; ami 
passive ascites, that produced by disease of 
the heart or liver. 

&s 9it -ic, * as-9it-ick, jis-yit -ic-al, a. 

[Eng., &c., o-scifes ; Eng. suff. -ic, deal. In 
Ft. ascitique; Port, ascifico.) Pertaiaiug or 
relating to tha disease called ascites. 

” When it i» part of auother tumour it is hydropical, 
either anasarcaua or ascii ical.”— Wurman : Surgery. 

&s-9i-ti'-tious (tious aa shus), a. [Low 
^at. *ascititius; from Lat. ascitus = approved, 
adopted, pa. par. of ascisco = to approve, tc 
adopt.] Not originally existent ; adopted, 
additional, supplemental. (Adscititious.1 
" Homer has been reckoned an ascilUwus name from 
some accident of his life."— Pope. 

as cle'-pi-S.d, $. [In Fr. ascUpiade ; Sp. 
asclepiadeo ; Lat. Ascfcpiadeus.] 

Ancient Prosody : A kind of verse used by 
lloraca and other writers, and divided into 
two primary types : (1) Asclepiadeus minor, 
consisting of a spondee, a choriambus, a 
dactyl, a troehee, and a csesura, as Jlaece | nas 
St Avis II edits 1 regl | btis (Horace) ; and (2) 
the Asclepiadeus major, consistingof a spondee, 
two chorianibuses, a trochee, and a ca-sura, as 
Quis pfist [ vinA grAvem ] militiam aut | 
pauperism ] erSpat? (Schmitz: Lat. Gram., 
I860, p. 306.) 

Ss-cle-pi-a-da’^e-se, s. pl [Asclepia9.] 
Asclepiada. An order of plants closely allied 
to the Apoeynaceae, or Dogbanes. Lindley 
places them under his aBiaoce Solanales. 
They have a 5-ilivided persistent calyx ; a 
monopetalous 5-lobed regular corolla ; 5 sta- 
mina, with the filaments usually connate ; 
anthers 2— sometimes almost 4— celled ; the 
pollen at length cohering in masses, or stick- 
ing to 5 processes of the stigma ; styles 2 ; 
stigma 1, tipping both styles, dilated, 5-cor- 
nered ; ovaries, 2 ; fruit, 2 follicles, of which 
one is sometimes abortive ; seeds numerous. 
Shrubs, or more rarely herbs, almost always 
milky, and frequently twining. Leaves entire, 
opposite ; flowera umbellate, fascicled, or 
racemose. Their favourite habitat is Africa. 
They occur also in India, and the tropics 
generally. In 1846 Lindley estimated the 
known species at 910 ; now fully 1,000 are 
known. The milk, which in some species 
furnishes caoutchouc, is usually acrid and 
bitter, through apparently not so deleterious 
as that of Apocynacem. That of Calotropis 
gigante a, the akund, yercum, or mudar plant 
of India, has been used with effect in leprosy, 
elephantiasis, and some other diseases. The 
roots of Cynanchuvi tomentosum, and Periploca 
emetica are emetic. Gymnrma lacliferum is 
the Cow-plant of Ceylon [Cow-plant]. Pergu- 
laria cdulis and Periploca escuknta are eat- 
able. Diplojwpis vomitoria is expectorant and 
diaphoretic, and is used like ipecacuanha in 
dysentery. Hemidcsmus Indica is the Indian 
Sarsaparilla [Sarsaparilla]. The leaves uf 
Cynanchum Argcl are used in Egypt for adul- 
terating senna. Marsdcnia tenarissima is em- 
ployed for bowstrings by the mountaineers nf 
Hajmahal, whilst M. tinetorU 1 and Gymnenui 
tingens yield an indigo of excellent quality. 
(Lindley') [Asclepias.1 

Ss- clc-pi-iid’-e-an, a, [Lat. aselcpiadms. ] 
Pertaining or relating to the metre called 
Asclepiad (q. v.). 

“The distich* u*cd hy llomc« nrr^(l) The ftt-cuiul 
Atclepiatlean metre, coasUtiutr uf it GIycouieu» amt 
the Aaclepladeu* uitluir."— ScAmf/x .• lat. Gram. (1M0I. 
p. 306. 


ds-cle-pi-^d -IC, a. [Eng. asclepiad; «ie.] 
The same as Asllepiadean (q. v.). 

&S-cle'-pi-«is, s. [In Fr. asclepiade ; Ital. 
asclepiad e ; Sp. asclepiada ; Lat. asclcpias ; Gr. 
d<rftAT)7rid? ( askltlpias ), a plant, the Swallow- 
wort (Asclcpias vincetozicum ?) ; from ’ActkAt)- 
jud? (Asklepios), the Roman jEsculapius or 
Esculapius, the fabled god of medicine.] A 
genu9 of plants, the typical one of the order 
Aselepiadaceae. The species are found chiefly 
along the eastern portion of North America, 
in Bermuda, &c. Though all more or lesa 
poisonous, they are used medicinally. A. 
decumbens excites general perspiration without 
in any perceptible degree increasing the heat 
of the body. It is used in Virginia as a 
remedy against pleurisy. Auother variety, A. 
tuberosa , is a mild cathartic and diaphoretic. 
The root and tender stalks of A. volvbilis 
create sickness and expectoration. A. tuberosa 
(Butterfly Weed) and A. curassavica, some- 
times but incorrectly called ipecacuanha, are 
also medicinal plants, whilst A. lacfi/era yields 
a sweet copious milk xised by the Indians, Ac.; 
henee the ordinary name milkweed. A. aphylla 
aod stipitace a are eatable. (Lindley.) 

As -<50 my- 96 -te?, s. pl. [Gr. aV*ds (askos) 
= a bag, and (mukes) = a mushroom.) 

A group of fungi whose spores or aporidia are 
contaiaed within asci. 

as co my-^ -tous, a. [Eng., Ac. ascomyre- 
t(cs); -ous.] Belonging to or connected with 
the ascomycetea (q.v.). 

a-scrl -ba- ble, a. [Eng. ascrib(e) ; •able.') 

' That may be ascribed. 

" . . . the effect* uf nature’s abhorreney of ft vacuum. 
which seem to be more fitly aerribable to the weight 
ami spring uf the air.”— Boyle, vol. t. P- 17. 

a- scribe, v.t. [In Ital. asmwre. From Lat. 

‘ ascribo = ( 1 ) to add to or insert in a writing ; 
(2) to impute : ad = to, and scribo = ... to 
write.] 

* 1. To write down. 

"Hereupon the Athenians do atcribe that day for ft 
must uufurtunate day."— tforlh : Plutarch, p. 161. 

2. To attribute, to impute, to assign. 
Used— 

(a) Of qualities or actions attributed to a 
person or other being : 

•• . . , a*cr*A« ye greatness uuto our God."— Drut. 
xxxii. 3. 

••They have ascribed unto David teu thousands, and 
to me they have ascribed but thousands.” — I Sam. 
xviii. 8 . 

(l>) Of effects attributed to causes : 

" The mind, indeed, euligliten’d from above. 

Views Him in all ; ascribes to the grand cause 
The graud effect ; . . ." Coxcper Task, bk. liL 
Regarding the difference between tho 
verbs to ascribe, to impute , and to attribute, 
Crabb considers that to ascribe is to assign 
anything in one’s estimate as the possession 
or the property of another ; to impute is to 
form an estimate of a person, and lo attribute 
ia to assign a thing as a cause. What is 
ascribed is. generally honourable; what is im- 
puied is generally dishonourable.” (Crabb; 
English Synonyms.) 

a scribed, pa. par. [AscniBE.) 
a- s crib ’-mg, pr. par. [Ascribe.] 

* a-scri e, * a skri e, * a- skry'e, t>.f. [Cf. 
Sw. anskri = an outcry, scream, cry ; Old 
Fr. escrier = to call out] To cry out to, to 
shout to. 

•* Se raphe was of hern we l war and fiiste him a series.' 

Joseph of Arimathle (ed. Skeat), 530. 

* a-scri e, * as-scry , * a-skri’e, * es- 
krye, ” a-skrye, s. [Asciue, v.] An 
outcry, a 9 cream, a cry. 

*• In which campe, about a xl. of the clock at uicht, 
thcr arose an cskryc. so that the towns of Caley fe 
begun ftlarme."— Ball : Ben. IV//., on. 5. [Bichardron ) 
" Then the Bretaynes made au askrio and act U their 
Iteacuiis on fire." — Ibid. 

a-SCrip tlon, s. [Lat. ascripfio = an addition 
in writing: from iwcribo f Ascribe) ; or fiom 
ad = to, and scriptio — the act of WTiting ; 
scribo = to scinpe with a sharp point, ... to 
write. ] 

1. The act of attributing, imputing, or as- 
signing, as an effect to a cause, or qualities or 
actions to any being ; the state of being attri- 
buted. 

"... that noble subaequeut life which would ren- 
der aiinply impoasible the axcn’/i/fcm to Family of 
anything unfair. "~Tytu1all ; Pray, cf Science, xil 


boil, b^; pfot, JdoVl; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9hln, be 119b; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
-clan. = shan. tlon, slon, tloun — shun ; -tion, ?ion — zliun. -tious, -sious, -clous = ahus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bel, del- 
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ascriptitious — ashame 


2. That which is ascribed. 

as-crip-ti'-tioas, a. [Lat. asmpfifiuj = 

* enrolled.] Ascribed, imputed, assigned. 

“ Aa aseriptitious *nd luperuumermry ffod.“—/'orkv 
don . Ssrm., p. Si 

M-^y -rum* a [Lat. aseyron ; Gr. aotvpov 
{askuron), a kind of St. John's Wort.] Ageous 
of plants belonging to the order Hypericacea, 
or Tutsans. They occur in North America. 

* ase, conj. (As.] 

4 a-se ge, r.r. (Assege.j 

* a-se -gid, pa. par. [Assegid.] 

a se -I ty, s. (As if from Low Lat. aseifcu.) 

' The state or condition of having an inde- 
pendent existence. (Pro/. HT. R- Smith.) 

*a sel,i. [Aysxlu] 

* a-se le» r.r. (A.S. asoelan = to bind, fasten.] 
To seal. 

ek-sel -li, a pi [Asellcs.] 

a-sel li-dae, s. pL [Aseeliis.] 

Zoology: A family of Isopod Crustaceans. 
Some species are marine, aad others fresh- 
water. The Limnaria terebrans, so destructive 
to woodwork immersed in the ocean, belongs 
to the family. 

a-Bel’-Ius (ph a-sel-li), s. (Lat. ascRus = 

* a little ass. ] 

1. Zool : The typical genus of the Asellida. 
It contains the A. aquatiau, or Water-hog 
Louse, common in fresh water. 

2. Astron. : Two stars in the constellation 
Cancer. The Greeks, through whom we have 
received the sign Cancer, placed two asses in 
it, where they still remain, under the titles of 
Asellos Boreas and AseUus Australis ; and 
near them is the asterism Prsesepe, or the 
Manger, in which there are about forty small 
stars visible in the telescope. 

* a -sel-y, v.t. [Hgcsel] 

* a-sem'-ble, v.t. [Assemble.] 

a-sep'-ta, A pi. [N. pL of Gr. o<r>7trro? (ase^ 

tos) = not liable to potrefy : A, priv., and 
o-7]-rT(k (seg-tos) = pntrefied ; trgruj ( sepo) to 
putrefy.] Substances not liable to putrefac- 
tion. 

a-sep'-tic, a. [Gr. n<rFjrr-7a(ascpfa); Eng. suff. 
-ic.J [Asepta.] Not liable to putrefaction. 

a -sep'-td-lin, $. [From Gr. a&epta = against 
putrefaction. 

Phar. : A preparation of phenol or carbolic 
acid designed to be used as a sobcntaaeous 
injection for the cure of phthisis; §0 named 
by its inventor, Dr. Cyrus Edson, of New York, 
why first annonnced his discovery io February, 
M96. It is essentially a germicide; and, since 
carbolic acid is knowo to be fatal to the tuber- 
culosis bacilli, which are regarded as the germs 
causing and promoting pulmonary consump- 
tion, it seems probable that aseptolin may be 
found efficacious providing it can be borne by 
the patieat in quantities snfficient to produce 
the intended results. A published formula 
reads as follows: C„H ls N,0i — OH — C ( H». 

* ^SC re, r. i. [A.S. as«ari(m = to become 
dry.] To become dry. 

* a-se rue, ’ a serve, v.t. & i. To merit, to 
deserve. 

•a-sesse, r t. [Fr. ctssrr = to cease.] To 
cause to cease. [Ackl] 

a-seth’. [assets.] 

* a-set -nes, a [A.S. asetnys — what is set 
or fixed ; a statute, a law. ] A regulation. 

a-Sex'-U-ad, a. [Gr. A, priv., and Eng. scxuoZ.} 

Bot.: Without sexes. Applied to the fiower- 
less plants in which stamina and pistils are 
wanting. 

as- fa ate, adr. [Eng. as; fast.) Anon, 
quickly. (Prompt. Parr.) 

As'-gard, i. [Norse.] The heaven of Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

A. S. G. B. An abbreviation for thr Aero- 
nautical Society of Great Britain. 


ash (1), * ashe, * as^he, * ai's<jhe, * es9he, 

* ashe, * axe, * esse, * &s {Eng.), ai se, 
&ss (ScotcA) (plur. ash'-es, * ass9h‘~en, 

* ash en, * aisch -is, * asch-ys, ' isk - 
ej, * ask-y^, * ask -en, • ax -en), a 
[A.S. ascc, acse, cesce. axe. ahse, axse , ctxe ; Sw. 
& 0. lcel. aska ; Dan. a ske ; Dut. ascA ; Ger. 
a sehe; 0. H. Ger. asche; Goth, asgo.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

i L In the singular ; Rarely used as a simple 
word, except by geologists and chemists. In 
composition, however, it is very common. 
(See words under C. and 11. PZur.) 

** W ith fjrr© frome Hmoin com ami t w» with as 
For th*t foale « tin k And sin of Ly tbone." 

£. £. Text. 60c-, Lauder s Minor Poems. 50*. 
“Collected, my lrddv ! what would ye collect out of 
the sate and the ass / — Scot* -* Bride of Lammsrmoerr, 
ch. xi, 

•*. . . an amalgam of eoarae attend ash.~ — Q. J . 
Oral. doc.. toL xxxii. (13761, p. Si 

IL In the plural : 

1. Literally : 

(а) Gen. : The residuum left after the burn- 
ing of anything combustible. 

”... and take up the ashes which the firs hath 
„ conxxtmed." — Ler. vT li 

(б) The remains of a cremated dead body 
preserved in an urn or coffin ; or more figura- 
tively, the remains of a body buried without 
cremation. 

“And the ashes of John# the hautyste * 

The Ssacyons of Roms led. Funurallt 417. 
"The co Sine were broken open. The ashes were 
scattered to the winds." — Macaulay ; Hist. Sng.,c\i. xL 
“ E’en in our ashes live their wonted fire*." 

Gray T Eleyy. XX 

2. Fig. : Whatever is worthless or expresses 
humiliation ; referring, however, to the fact 
that of old a person in calamity would at times 
put ashes open his head, or, grovelling on the 
ground, bury his lips among them, as if he 
were feeding npon them. 

“He [the idolater] feedeth oo ashes : a deceived 
heart hath turned him aaide . . xliv. S>. 

“ He hath cast me into the mire, and I am become 
like dost and ashes." — Job xxx. 19. 

“ To give unto them beauty for ashes ." — Its. lxi. A 

B. Technically : 

Grot. Volcanic ashed, volcanic ash: The 
porous remains of certain molten rocks thrown 
ont by ancieut volcanoes, and in many cases 
laid down in beds stratified by the gravitation 
of the faUing bodies themselves, or by the 
action of water. (For example see A. I.) 

^ For the distinction between ashes and 
tufa see the subjoined example. 

“ In answer to the question u to what wm the dif- 
ference between ashes and tuffs, he [Mr. David Forbes, 
F P. 3-1 defined ashes a » purely »ul>a^rial formations, 
thrown ont of the volcanic orifice, and fall lux down on 
land or sea, a a the case happened ; whilst tuffs, on the 
contrary, were molten lava poured ont into, or more 
often under, water, and thus mstantaneonaly quenched 
and disintegrated into fragments or powder, more or 
less fine, in proportion ax the action of the water was 
overpowering. In ashes each separate particle bore oo 
its exterior the evidence of Its having been exposed to 
the action of fire in the throat of the volcano, and ex- 
ternally is altered, glared, or coated with a crust or 
skio, often resembling that of a meteorite an appear- 
ance which is never to be observed In tuffs."— q. J. 
Geoi. Sac.. voL xxxi. (187*1. P 4iL 

C. fn composition : Denoting various objects 
having certain similarities of form, colour, 
Ac., to ashes. 

&sll Color, i. A color like ash or ashea. 
[ AS H-COL03 ED.] 

ash. colored, a. Colored like ashes. 
Between brow a aud gray. 

" Clay, ask-colored. » s» part of e stratum which lav 
above the strata of stone .*” — Woodward ; On Fossils. 

Ash-colored Falcon: A name for Montagu’s 
Harrier { Grass, cineracrus ). 

Ash-colored Harrier: Another name for the 
same bird. 

ash-fire, a The subdued or low fire used 
in chemical furnaces. {Todd.) 

ash-gray, a. 

Bot., Ac. : A mixture of pure white and pure 
black, so as to form an intermediate tint. 
(Lindley.) 

ash-grayish, a. 

Bot., Ac. : Ash-gray, but with more of the 
white admixed. {Lindley.) 

ash-hole, a A receptacle for ashes be- 
neath a furnace. 

ash-pan, a A pan beneath a furnace or 
grate for the reception of ashes. 


ash-tub, a A tab bene3th a furnace or 
grate for the reception of ashes. 

Ash- Wednesday, s. [Eng. Ash; Wednes- 
day. In Sw. and Dan. Aske-onsdag ; Dut. 
da>j ; Ger. ^IscAermifftrocA.] The first day of 
Lent, the connection of which with “ ash : ’ or 
ashes seems to have been that, according to 
the injunction of Pope Gregory the Great, in 
the sixth century, ashes, which first had been 
blessed, were sprinkled on the heads of wor- 
shippers, or the form of the cross was traced 
with ashes upon tlieir foreheads, one main 
object at first being to put them in remem- 
brance that their bodies were but “ dust and 
ashes.” As oo the same day notorious sinners, 
professing penitence, had to appear in church 
clothed in sackcloth, and with tears solicit 
absolution, repeatanoe “ in sackcloth and 
ashes ” was also suggested, and added a fresh 
association with the day. At the time of the 
Reformation the law or practice which re- 
quired applicants for pardon of sin to be sub- 
jected to this severe discipline waa swept away, 
and the 4 ‘ Commination “ Service, still in use, 
was introduced in its room, “ until the said 
discipline may be restored again, which is 
much to be wished.” {Liturgy: Commi na- 
tion.) To a certain extent Ash- Wednesday is 
recogDized in England by the nation as well 
as by the Chnrch. 

ash (2), * as^he, * es5he, $., a , and in, 

comp. [A.S. owe; Sw. ask; Dan. oslc, asketree; 
Dut esch, esschehoom ; Ger. esche ; O. H. Ger. 
asc, asch; O. I cel. askr.] 

A- As subsiontive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The name of a well-known tree, the 
Frarinus excelsior. It has pinnate leaves. 
The flowers, which come out before the leaves, 
are destitute of calyx and corolla. The stamens 
are two, the fruit a two-celled and two-seeded 
samara. 

“ And ash far-itretchin* bL» umhrageouj arm.'’ 

Covjxr : Task, hk. L 

2. The wood of the ash (Fmrinus excelsior \ 
It is used for the construction of various 
agricultural implements. The qualities to be 
sought in good ash-wood are strength, tough- 
ness, and elasticity. 

“ Let me twioe 

Mine arms *bont that body, where against. 

My grained ash an hundred times hath broke. 

Ana •car’d the moon with splinter*." 

Shakesp. : Cornel., iv. A 

EL Scripture : The ash of Scripture, in Heb. 
pi* (dren) (Isa. xliv. 14), is probably not a 
Fraxinus, but what it is has not yet been 
decided. 

"... be planteth an ash, and the rain doth oourlsh 

It*— / m. liiv, 14 

B. As adjective : Made of ash ; pertaining 
to the ash ; resembling the ash. [Ashen (*2).] 

C. In composition : Denoting = made of, or 
pertaining to ash. 

ash-keys, s. pi. The seed-vessels of tha 
ash. [Ashen Keys.] 

“Aa I have «*n the ash- leys felt oa a frosty morn- 
ing." — Scot: : Tales of my Landlord, ixv. 

ash-spear, s. a spear of which the 
wooden ]*ortioa is made of ash. 

" The toWrh ash-spear, to stoat and true. 

Into a thousand flinders flew." 

Scots : Lay qf the Last Minstrel. JiL A 

ash-tree, S. Fraxinus excelsior , described 
above. 

“Then the angry Hiawatha 
Raised his mi;hty bow of ash-tree. 

Seised hi* arrows, jasper- headed." 

Longfellow : dong </ Hiawatha, lx. 

ash-weed, a A name sometimes given 
to the Gont-weed {.Ejpodium podagraria), 
from the resemblance of its leaflets to those of 
the ash-tree. 

ash-wood, s. The wood of the ash-tree. 

** Like rwds he snapped the toorh ash-wood.” 

Scott : Rokeby, v. 34 

* a -shame, * as-9hame (past par. 
a-sha med, * a-sha -myd, * a-39ha- 
myd), r>.f. [Eng a; shame. A.S. ajcuminn 
= to be ashamed ; gesceamian — to make 
ashamed ; from weama = shame *. yrsoommn 
= to shame, to Mush. In Dut. beshaatnd 

is an adj. ashamed ; Ger. beschdmen — to 

shame.] 

A. As a verb in con/raJisfincffon to a port ► 
ciple it is obsolete : To put to shame ; to cause 
to blush. 


Cite, fat, Tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore wolf, work, who, son ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


ashamedly— Asi ati c 
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B. Asa past part id jit (ashamed, * asb&myd, 
• aschamyd), it v> in common use: Made to 
blush, or feel abashed or confused, from con- 
sciousness of secret guilt, from a feeling of 
Inferiority, from the humiliation produced by 
the exposure of disreputable moral conduct, 
or of intellectual folly with which one is 
Chargeable. 

*• X« be ye not atcfumird. that daun Johan 

Schal aid ay tastyii*' thus elen^e guou ?** 

Chaucer: V. T., 14. 632-3. 

*1 I n Scripture it is followed by of, or more 
rarely by for or becouse, applied to that which 
causes the shame. 

" An<l Moab thall 1>* ashamed of Chemosh, os the 
Louie of lintel was ashamed of Beth el their confi- 
dence. "—Jer. xlvlii. 13. 

. . they shall soe. an<l be ashamed /or their envy 
at the ixjopfc. "—Isa. xxvi. 11. 

", . , they shall be asha med because of their sacri- 
fices.’— ttotea Iv. 19. 

In Ordinary Language : To be ashamed for a 
person is to blush on account of his miscon- 
duct, the desire beiog felt that he should not 
disgrace himself. 

%-8ham ed-ly, miv. [Eng. ashamed; - ly .] 
So as to manifest shame ; bashfully. ( Huloet .) 

&Sh bud, s. [Eng. ash (2), and bud.} A bad 
on or from an ash -tree. 

M I>nrker than darkest pan?ie». and that hair 
More black than ashbuds in the front of March.” 
Tennyson : The Gardener's Daughter, 

•ashe, v.t. [Ask. 3 

&Sh'-on (1), q. [From Eng. ashes.} Of a colour 
between brown and grey. 

" On the Earla cheek the flush of rage 
O ertame the athen hue of age," 

Scott : Slarmlon, rL 14. 

ash -en (2). as'-shen, a. [From Eng. ash; 
and si iff. -cn. Iq Ger. rseften.] 

1, Pertaining to the ash-tree. 

2. Made of asli-wood. 

“ And each his ashen bow unbent* 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, Iv. 9. 

ashen keys. The seed-vessels of the ash- 
trec. They are called by 
botanists Samaras, i.e., 
dry, indehiscent, winged, 
two-celled, two-seeded cap* 

Buies. [Samara. 3 Their 
length and lateral compres- 
aion create the resemblance 
to keys. [Ash-Keys.] 

Iler. : The se^l- vessels 
of the ash-tree, which are 
occasionally represented 
on an escutcheon. (Gloss. ashen keys. 
of Heraldry, 1847.) 

Ash -ct, ds^h'-et, s. (Fr. assiette = a plate, 
a trencher.! A large flat plate on which meat 
Is brought to the table. (Scotch.) 

&sh lar, dsh -ler, 4 a-9hel-or (Eng.), 
ais ler, * ais lair, * est’-ler (Scotch), s. 
A a. [O. Fr. aiseler, from aisselle = the arm- 
pit ; Lat. axilla = the armpit.] [Axiu] 

A. As substantive: 

Arch. : Hewn or squared stone osed in 
building, as contradistinguished from that 
which is rough, as whea it came from the 
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a narry. " J. IT. ” In Boucher's Diet, abates 

tint the earliest instance of the nse of the 
V7ord ashler which had been discovered when 
he wrote, was io connection with the erection 
of the College of Fotherioghay. (Sec example ] 
M . • • theirTound of the body oj>d lale* be mood within 
the wide under the ground t*bl*-*U>nes with rough 
•tone ; and all the remanent of the said body and Isles, 


unto the full higlit of the aaid quire, with dene hewne 
a shier, altogedix in the outer side nnto the full bight 
Of the said quire.”— An indenture {A. D. HU), J lonaat. 
Anglic., rt 1,04. 

% In Somersetshire it was formerly used of 
paving atones. (J. II., in Boucher.) 

Nigged Ashlar : Stone hewn with a pick or 
with a pointed hammer, instead of with a 
chisel. The term is used principally in con- 
nection with the hewing of the hard Aberdeen 
granite. (H 'talc: Rudiment. Diet, of Terms 
used in Arch., 1S50, pt. iii., p. 304.) 

B. yls adjective: Pertaining to hewn or 

squared stones ; made of or with ashlar or 
hewn stones. 

** The ashler hut tress braves its force" 

Scott ; Cadzovo Castle. 

"It Is no square-built gloomy palace of black ashlar 
marble, shrouded In awe and Lorror, as Gray gives it 
us, . . .” — Carlyle: Heroes and Hero- Worth ip, Lect. i. 

ilsh'-ler-ing, ». [Eng. ashler; -in <7.] 

Architecture : 

1. Pieces of wood, about three feet high, 
placed in garrets so as to cut off the acute 
angles formed by the junction of the roof and 
floor. 

2. The act of heddiug ashlar in mortar. 

a sho'-ca, a-sd-ca, s. [In Bengali, Ac., 
ushoka .] A magnificent tree, the Jonesia asoca, 
called after Sir William Jones, founder of the 
Asiatic Society, who says that the vegetable 
world scarce affords a ’richer sight than an 
ashoca-tree in full bloom. The flowers, which 
are in cymes, are of a rich orange colour. 
The fruit is leguminous. The tree is wild in 
the Malayan peninsula, and also cultivated in 
Indian gardens. 

a-sho're (1), adv. [Eng. a - on ; shore (2).] 

1. Aslope, slantwise. (Babees Book (ed. Fur- 
nivall), p. 121.) 

2. A-straddle. (Ibid., p. 136.) 

a-sho're (2), adv. [Eng. a = on ; shore (1).] 

1. To the shore ; upon the shore from the 
sea. Used (a) of a person landing from a ship r 

“ Yet theo, w hen called ashore, he sought 
The tender peace of rural thought." 

Wordsworth : To the Daisy. 

Or (b ) of the ship itself flung ashore, or any- 
thing from the deep similarly hurled npoa the 
land. 

“ May thy billows rowl ashore 
The beryl and the goldan ore.” 

.1 / iiton : Comus. 

2. On the shore, as contradistinguished 
from being oa board a ship or in the sea. 

“Oar position wa» often ashore. Booker : Hima- 
hyan Journals, ch. lit 

Ash'-tor-eth, t As tor-eth, As-tar’-te 
(pL Xsh'-tar-dth), s. [Hcb. rn^r (Asft- 
forefft). fa rof ft) ; Gr. ’Acr-rapTi} 

f A starts) ; Assyr. Ishtar ; Pers. I star ah ; Gr. 
a<mjp (aster) = a star.] [Star.] A goddess 
worshipped in Phenicia, Philistia, and else- 
where She was symbolised by the moon, 
and also by the planet Venus. The place 
Asteroth Karnaim (Gen. xiv. 5) meaas the 
homed or mooned Astartes, probably from 
images of that goddess set up and worshipped 
there. 

She is supposed to be the “ Queen of Heaven,” 
mentioned in Jer. vii. 18 and xliv. 17. rnctf 
and rn'iL't* (ashfrah), wrongly translated 
“grove " or “groves " iu Judg. vi. 25, 2 Kings 
xxiii. 4, and various other places, aeems to sig- 
nify an image of Astarte. It is connected with 
*YON (esher) = happiness, good fortune, Astarte 
being the goddess of good fortune. Bhe repre- 
sented the female principle, and was wor- 
shipped with impure rites. She is frequently 
connected with Baal, the corresjmnding male 
divinity. [Baal.] 

"For Solomon went after AihtoretK, the goddess of 
the Zidonians.”— I Kings xL ft. 

&sh’-y, a. [Eng. ash;-y.) Of in ash colour, 
or tending towards one ; whitish-grey, pale. 

“ And dying eye» gleam'd forth their ashy lights. 
Like dying coala burnt out In tedious nights.” 

Shakesji : Targuin and Lucrrce. 

ashy-pale, a. Pale like ashes. 

“ . . he looked ashy-pile mid halyard .” — Booker ■ 
Himalayan Journals. vol. IL, p. 30L 

ashy green, a. A 3. 

A. As adjecti i* : Coloured green, com- 
mingled with ash colour. 


B. As : The colour now described. 

”... the h^ck of an a^hy-green.” — Warrington, 4a 
ShscelL and Hag <i f .V«r, Hut.. Oct, 1SS2. 

A sia (sia as sha), s. [Sw. A Dan. 

Dut. Acic ; Fr. Asic ; Sp., Port., llal., A Lat. 
; Gr. ’A trLa (.4sia).j 

A. Classical Mythology : 

1. A daughter of Oceanus, mentioned by 
Hesiod, the first Greek writer who used the 
tt-rm .Jskt, and then not in a geographical 
sease. 

2. The wife of Prometheus. 

B. G»og. (^4 sia in this sense is said to be 
derived from the daughter of 0-*anus men- 
tioned above.] 

1. Apparently the region east of the Archi- 
pelago once ruled over by King Attalus, and 
extending from Pergaruos, in Mysia, to Caria. 
Herodotus is the first writer in which this — 
the oldest — geographical sense of the word 
Asia is known to occur. Livy also uses it 
with the same signification, generally known 
as ylsta Minor. 

2. The Roman province of the name, in- 
cluding Phrygia, Mysia, Lydia, a ad Caria. 
This is the New Testament sense of the word. 

"... the dwellers la Mesopotamia, and in Jad*a, 
aad Cappadocia, in Pontux, and Asia. Phrygia, aad 
Pamphylia, . . Acts 1l 9, 10. 

3. The great continent east of Europe and 
Africa. When this extended sense was intro- 
duced, then the region between the Black Sea, 
the Archipelago, and the Mediterranean, with- 
in which the Roman province of Asia was 
situated, came to be called in Latin, by way of 
distinction, vlsin Minor (Lesser Asia). The 
first author known to have used the latter 
term for Asia west of the Taurus was Orosius, 
in the fifth century, A.D. (See Trench: On 
the Study of H’ords, p. 96.) 

C. ^4sfron. ; An asteroid, the sixty-seventh 
found. It was discovered by Pogson on the 
ISth of April, 1S61. 

A-sian (sian = shan), adj. [Lat. Asius.} 
Belonging to Asia. 

” From Aiian Taurus, from I in mis stretch'd." 

Thomson - Seasons; Autumn. 

A -8i-arch (or si = sM), s. [In Ger. Asi- 
arch; Fr. asiarque ; Lat. asiarchus; Greek 
atrtdpxys (a siarches).] 

Under the Romans: The director-geoeral of 
religious ceremonies iu the province of Asia. 
The expression occurs in the Greek Testament* 
Tu-es 5e Kai rHiv 'A<rtap\il>i/ (Tines dc kai ton 
Asiarchon), “And certain also of the Asiarchs” 
(Acts xix. 31). Properly speaking, there was 
but one Asiarch residing at Ephesus ; the others 
referred to were his subordinates. 

A-si-at -ic, 4 A-si &t — lek (or si = 8hi), 

a. A s. [In Fr. .dsiafitfue, adj.; Sp. t Port, 
A ltal. Asiatico ; Lat. Asiaficus; Or. ‘J.«-iaTi- 
uns (Asialikos).'] 

A. -4s adjective : Pertaining, relating, or be- 
longing to Asia in any of the geographical 
aenses of that word. 

Now (Spec.): Referring to the Asiatic con- 
tinent 

’■ The commerce of Russia bears a small pro- 

portion to that ol European Russia, the proportion 
being os 4 to 85 ."— Leoni Led: UUt. Brit. Comm. 
(1872), p. 467. 

Asiatic Society: The name given to any 
society which makes Asia and its inhabitants 
the main subject of inquiry. The first modern 
society of the kind was the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, founded at Calcutta by Sir William 
Jones, in January, 1784. The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland was 
formed in March, 1823, and incorporated in 
August, 1824. It holds its meetings in Lon- 
don, but lias affiliated societies or branches 
at Bombay and Madras. The Bengal Society 
also, though earlier in point of time, is now 
virtually a third branch. Other Asiatic 
Societies exist among the Continental nations, 
the best known being that of Paris, founded 
in 1822. 

H For terms in Zoology. Botany, Ac., com- 
mencing with ^Iriafic, such as Asiatic elephant, 
see the substantives subjoined. 

B. As substantive : A native of Asia in any 
of the geographical senses of the word. Sj*c, 
a native or the Asiatic continent 

“if the Jnponeoe and the Maiava exhibit a cha- 
racter manly, enterprUltic. and different from that of 
the other Asiatics. . Matte Brun: Phys. Geog^ 2nd 
ed. 11*14), p 



p 6 ilt, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; as; [expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -lng» 
-clan, -tlan - shan. -tlon, -slon, ■ clonn = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus, -hlc, -die, Ac. = b?!, d?L 
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Asia ticism— asking 


A-Sl-&t'-l-£lsm, $. [Eng Asiatic ; -ism.] 
An imitation of Asiatic manners. 

J-Side, adv. [Eng. a = on or to ; side.] [Side.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L To one side. 

1. In a general sense : 

" . . are CA3t aside, 

As useless, to the moles and to the bats." 

Cowper ■ Task, bk. vi. 

2. Sptrially : 

(a) To or at a little distance from the rest ; 
to be h* ft in waiting, or for some other purpose. 
*• . . . thou ebalt set aside that which is full. . . .”— 
2 Kingt lv. t 

(&) To a solitary spot ; outside a crowd. 
"And be took him aside from the multitude, . . ." 
— Mark vii. 33. 

IL At one side*. Spec ., — 

1. Out of hearing, privately, or to one’s self. 

" Then lords and ladies spake aside, 

And angry looks the error chide." 

Scott : The Lord of She Isles, il. 7. 
So id dramas a speaker makes certain 
statements aside. 

2. Away from the body, as a garment taken 
Off and then laid down. 

"He risetb from supper and laud aside his garments.” 
— John xiii. 4. 

In Scotch it is sometimes used as a pre- 
position = beside. 

" Since Maggie 1 am io aside ye." 

TannahiU Poems, p. 153. I /a micron.) 

IIL Figuratively: 

1. Morally separate : away from the soul, 
or away from the right direction. 

"... 'let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset m, . . .'’—Heb. xii. I 
(The metaphor is that of a long flowing gar- 
ment hovering around us. and tripping the 
feet when we attempt to run.) 

2. Away from the morally right path. 

"They are all gone aside, they are all together 
become filthy.’— Pt. xiv. 3. 

B. Technically: 

Law: To set aside a verdict is to render it 
abortive, to quash it, to overthrow it. To set 
anything aside = to destroy it, or render it 
abortive. 

* a-si-dis half, adv. To one side ; aside. 
(Wyclffe : Kings in. 27.) 

as-i-en to. [Assiento.] 

* a si le, $. [Asylum.] A retreat ; a place of 
safely. (Wycliffe : 2 Macc. iv. 34.) 

a-sil i-df©, s. pi. [Asilus.] 

Entom. : A family of insects belonging to 
the order Diptera, and the tribe Brachycera. 
They are generally called Hornet-flies. They 
are fierce and voracious, mostly feeding on 
other insects, which they catch on the wing. 
Id firing they make a humming noise. 

as’ ll US, s. [Lat. asilus — a gadfly, a horse- 
P A genus of two-winsed flies (Diptera), 
the typical one of the family Asilidse. 

* Ss-in-ar-y, a. [Lat. asinarius.] Pertain- 
iog to an ass. 

t as i ne -go, as-si ne -go, s. [Sp. asnico 
=■ a small ass.] 

1, Lit. : A small ass. 

"We Jogged leisurely on upon our mules and asri- 
nego es."—Sir T. Herbert : Tratels, p. 127. 

2. Fig. : A stupid fellow. 

** Or are you so ambitious *bove your peers. 

You'd be an astinego by your years?” 

B. Jon ton : Erpost. with Inigo Jones. 

is in ine, a. [In J>I». 3: ItaU asiiiino; Lat 
asininu*.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to an asa, as tbe 
animal actually is. 

" You shall have more ado to drive our dullest youth, 
our stocks and stubs, from such nurture, than wehaTe 
cow. to hale our choicest and hopefullest wits to that 
asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles."— Milton. 

2. Stupid, silly, as the ass is popularly 
believed to be. [Pons Asinorum.] 

Ss-l-nin -l ty, s. [Eng. astirin<?); -ity.) As- 
inine behaviour ; obstinate stupidity. 

as in-us, s. [Lat.] A genus of mammals, of 
the order Pachydermata, aod sub-order Soli- 
pedia. It contains the aas. There is a fossil 
ass or zebra (Arinus fossilis ) in the drift and 
cave period, and in the marl beneath the peat. 
(Owen : British Fossil Mammals <£ Birds, pp. 
396- 39SJ 


&S'-I-O v s. [Lat.] The name used by Pliny and 
adopted by Swain son for the “ Horned Owls.” 
It is not* now generally used, Bubo haring 
taken its place. [Bubo.] 

a-sl-phon-ate, a. [Gr. a, priv., and Eng. 
* sip/ionote.J 

In Conchology : Destitute of siphon. 

" Some holo3t<-!uaU»ua nnd asiphonate Gastropods.” 
— Oiren . Classic, of the Mammalia, p. 6L 

a-Slt -i-a^ s. [Gr. nVm’a (asitia) = want of 
food, loss of appetite ; dtnTcw (asiteo) = not to 
eat ; <£<riTos (asi tos) — without eating : d, priv., 
and (sitos) = wheat ; alao food.] 

Med. : Loss of appetite, loathing of food, 
ask, * aske, asche, " as he, + ask i-en, 

* esk-i-en, * ask -en, * ask -in, * ass, 

* axe, ax -i-en (pret. asked, * ask-ede, 
"asch'-ed, * ac -sede, *asch-ede, 

* e -ask ed), v.t. <fc t [A.S. acrian, ascian, 
cescia n,ahsian, axia n , acsiga n , a rigea n. 1 o S w. 
ccska ; O. I cel. tEskja ; O. Fris. askea, aschia ; 
Dut. eischen ; Ger. heischen ; O. H. Ger. eiscon; 

0. L. Ger. escon = to ask ; San sc. ish — to 
desire.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To solicit or demand a reply in words to 
a question put. 

1. To question, to ioquire of, to interrogate. 

"... when your children ask their fathers m time 
to come, saying, What mean ye by these stones!”— 
Josh. iv. 6. 

% Sometimes the word question is put after 
the interrogatory verb, as— 

"... neither durst any man from that day forth 
art him any more questions."— 31 att. r xii. 46. 

2. To inquire about, to solicit information 
regarding. 

" Ask counsel, we pray thee, of God, . . .” — Judg. 
xviii. a 

*[ Ask in this first sense of inquire is fol- 
lowed by the objective of the person, and con- 
cerning or regarding or of prefixed to the thing 
about which information is solicited. 

"Ask now the priests coocerniag the law, . . ."— 
Hagg. ii. IL 

"As* me of things to come . . ."—Isa. xlv. ll_ 

* IL To lay to ooe’s charge ; the original 
meaning probably being to demand from one 
an answer to a charge. 

" False witnesses did rise up: they laid to my 
charge [margin, asked ) me things that I knew oof— 
Pi. xxxv. 11. 

m To solicit or demand any desirable 
thing, as contradistinguished from mere words. 

1. To solicit by prayer or petition ; to beg. 

" Where-xore I ashe you pardoun and youre grace, 

Sithe me behovetb detn or youre mercye.^ 

La Belle Dame Sam. Mercy (ed. Fumivall), 687-1 

"... ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you .*'— John xv. 7. 

2. To demand (of), to require (from), or, at 
least, to expect (from). 

" To whom men have committed much, of him they 
will ask the more.”— Luke xii. 48. 

TV. To inrite : as, To ask one to a party, 
(Colloquial.) 

*i To ask after one : To enquire after one's 
health. 

V. Fig. : To require, to need, to stand in 
need of. 

" To carry nature lengths unknown before, 

To give a Milton hirth ask'd ages more.' 

Cowper: Table Talk. 

" Man's coltish disposition asks the thong." 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

Or it is followed by two objectives, the 
one of the person and the other of the thing : 

. I will arJt thee a thing: hide nothing fcom 
me.” — Jer. xxxviil 14. 

(Properly speaking, there is an ellipsis, of being 
omitted "before the person : “ I will ask [of] 
thee.“) 

In the sentence, “ Ask us a king ” (1 Sam. 
xii. 19), there seems an ellipsis of for : “ Ask 
[for] us a king. ” 

*i Or it is followed by the objective of the 
thing, and of, from, or af of the person the 
last named : 

"Ai* thee a sign of the Lord thy God: . . ."—Isa. 
vii. IL 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To ioquire, to put a question, to solicit 
divine direction. 

“I ask therefore for what Intent ye have sent for 
me!'— A co x. 29. 

2. To pray, to solicit. 

"But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering."— 
James i. 6. 

Ask, v.i., is followed by of or at prefixed 
to the person addressed. 


“. . . thon wonldest have asked of him, and tM 
would have given thee living water ." — fohn iv. ux 
"... have not asked at my mouth."— Isa. xxx. i, 

Or before a noun of multitude among may b« 
used. 

"Aik ye oow among the heathen, who hath heard 
such things, . . .‘ —Jer. xviii. is. 

*[ The object inquired about or petitioned 
for is preceded by for or after. 

"That any spir, othir man or wine. 

Or efter the cros will the ass. 

That ibesu crist on hanged was.” 

Finding of the Cross (ed. Morris), 186-163. 
"... ask for the old paths, where is the good way 
and walk therein, . . ."—Jer. vi. 16. 

" Why askest thou thus after my name, . . — Jude 

xiil is, 

* ask, aske, * ask -er (0. Eng.), * esk 
(Scotch), s. [A.S. athexe — a lizard, a newt; 
Ger. eidechse = a lizard ; 0. H. Ger. 

A water-newt, an eft. Any of the Tritons or 
LiasotritoQs. (Scotch.) [Triton, Lissotriton.] 

as kd nt, as kaunt, * as-ca unt, adv. 

[Connected on the one hand with askance, and 
on the other with ashznf (q.v.) ; O. Fr. a 
scanche — obliquely (Pafs^rare).] Obliquely, 
askance, askew, aslaot, slantingly. (Used 
specially of the eyea.) 

" At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes. 

Fix'd on the king askaunt. and thus replies : 

O, impudent." Dryden. 

as-ka n5e, * as-ka unge, * as-ca 111156, 
* as-ca' uns, adv. [Wedgwood derives thia 
from 0. Ft. ascanche = awry, crosswise ; ltal 
schiancio, as adv. = oblique, sloping ; as sub- 
stantive = a declivity.] [Askant, Asklent, 
Aslant, Sklent, Slant.] Obliquely, side- 
ways ; or applied to tbe eye, squint ingly. 

" Aside the deril torn'd 
For envy ; yet with Jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance. Milton : P.L . bk. lv. 564. 

*1 A contemporary of Spenser's, who wrote 
a glossary’ to that poet's Shepheards Calender t 
included askance in his list of old words, but 
since then it has completely revived. 

* as-ka n£e, v.t. [Askance.] To turn away, 
(Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece , 637.) 

asked, * ask-ede, pa. par. [Ask, rX] 

’ ask’-cn, v.t. [Ask.] 

ask’-er(l), s. [Eng. ask; -«r.] 

1. One who asks in the sense of questioning 
or inquiring ; an interrogator, an inquirer. 

" Every asker being satisfied, we may conclude that 
all their conceptions of being in a place are the same." 
— Digby : Of Bodies. 

2. One who asks in the sense of petitioning; 
a petitioner. 

" Have yon 

Ere now denied the asker t and. now again 
On him that did not ask. but mock, bestow." 

Shakesp. : Coriol., il. lb 

ask’-er (2), s. [Ask, s.] A newt. 

* ask'-c§, s. pi- [Ashes, Ash.] 

as-kew (cw — u), * as-ku e, * as cu e, 

adv. k adj. [Eng. a; skew. Io Dan. 

= crooked, oblique ; Dut. schuin = slant, 
sloping, oblique ; scA ut ns = slopingly ; schuinte 
= slope ; scheef = wry, slanting, sloping; 
Ger. sekief; Lat. secerns ; Gr. <r>caio<; (skaios) = 
on the left hand ; Sansc. sarya = left.] [Skew, 
Shunt.) 

A, vis adverb : 

1. Askance, asquint. (Used of the eyes.) 

" For when ye mildly look with lovely hue. 

Then is my soul with life and love inspir'd : 

But when y© lowre, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die."— -Spenser : Sonn. $. 

" He looked ascue upon him, as one he envied or 
hated.”— Bp. Patrick on l Sam. xviii. 9. 

2. In an oblique direction. (Used of any- 
thing else.) 

"All things are now discovered to proceed askue, 
the round world and all." — Gayton : Sotes on Don 
Quixote, p. 39. 

B. As adjective : Oblique, awry. 

"Thus in time the tail becomes quite askew, and is a 
tolerable guide to the length of time the hind has been 
sitting.''— Mr. Jtamsay , quoted in Darwins "Descent 
Of Man," pt. ii., cb. xv. 

* as-kewse, v.t. [Excuse.) Excuse, acquit. 

ask’-mg, * ask-yiig, pr. par., adj., Jc c. 
[Ask, r.] 

A. 4 B. yls pr. par. & adj. : In senses cor- 
responding to those of the verb. 

" With many an osA'iny smile, and wondering star©, 
They whisper round, and gaze upon Gulnare." 

Byron : The Corsair, UL 11 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, 'marine; go. ptft. 
Or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian. », oe = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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C. .4$ subst. : Petitioning, expressed wish ; 
Solicitation. 

" Here, too, lauds may bo had for the asking.” 

Longfellow : Evangeline, 11. 3. 

Ask ing \$, adv. [Eng. asking ; -ly . J In an 
inquiring manlier ; interrogatively. 

ask -lent, ask -lent, adv. [Aslant.] 

* {Scotch .) 

* a Skof \ adv. [O. Eng. u; sfco/= scoff.] In 
a sculling manner ; deridingly. 

“Alisauuder loked askof 
As he uo gef nought therof." 

AhsauiuUr, 674. [Boucher.) 

* a slake, v.t. & i . [Eng. a; slake = slack ; 
A.S. aslacian = to slacken, to loosen, to untie, 
to remit, to dissolve, to enervate.] To cause 
to become slack, to slacken, to extinguish. 

” That thurgh your deth your lignage schuld aslakc ." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 8.013. 

as la’ ni, s. [From Turkish and Tartar aslan , 

* arslan - a lion ; as, Alp Arslan — Alp the 
Lion ] An old Turkish coin worth from 115 
to 120 aspers. [Asper.] It is not included 
in tlie Statesman's Year-book among the coins 
now current in Turkey. Goodrich and Porter 
mention, on the authority of Buchanan, that 
the name aslan i is sometimes applied to the 
Dutch dollar in tire Levant. 

a-slant, *a slet', *a slout, *a-slo'wte, 
(Eng.), *as-klent' # *as-klint' (Scotch), 
adv. & prep. [Eng. a ; slant . The k of the 
Scotch asklent connects it also with askant. 
In Sw. slinta = to slip, to slide; Dut. slinks 
= obliquely, slinksch — oblique ; Wei. ysghntio 
= to slip or slide ; O. Fr. esclincher = to- slip 
orslide; Ital. a schianco— crosswise, alopingly ; 
iu a wrong sense.] [Askant, Askance, Slant, 
Glance.) 

A. As adverb: 

1. Lit. : Not at a right angle ; slantingly, 
obliquely. Not iu a straightforward manner. 

IB.] 

" Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Looked atklent and unco sketgh." 

Burnt: Duncan Gray. 

2. Fig . : In a morally oblique manner. 

*'81u' thofcoarae to the world asklent." 

Burnt : To hit Illegitimate Child. 

B. As prep. : In a slanting direction to any- 
thing ; obliquely to anything. 

•* The aw el ling upland, where the sidelong aun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening goes." 

Longfellow . Spirit of Poetry. 

^ The old forms * (islet, *asUyut, and *aslowte 
are from Prompt . Parv. ; and aslout in the 
Pttbces Book (ed. Furnivall), p. 155. Possibly 
they may be connected with aslope rather than 
with asfanf. 

a s la. we, pa. par. [A S. aslegen, aslagen = 
alain.] Slain. 

"Tho cay in haddo his brother atlaive, lflcmd he wa* 
theruore." The Holy Rode (ed. Morris), 20. 

asleep, a. or adv. [Eng. a - on, and sleep ; 
A.S. aslnpan = to be asleep.] 

I. In sleep. (Applied to rest in the state 
of sleep.) 

1. Lit. : In literal sleep, sleeping. 

"The ship wiu covered with the waves: hut be was 
asleep.”— Matt. vlil. 24. 

2. Figuratively : 

(«) Dead ; in the sleep of death. 

“We which are alive, and remain nnto the coming 
of the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. 
—1 Thru. Iv. 16. 

(b) Benumbed, numb. [II. 2 (6).] 

II. Into sleep. (Applied to the passage from 
the state of waking to the state of sleep.) 

1. Lit. : Into literal sleep. 

2. Figuratively: 

(«> Into death. 

“When he had «tld this he fell asleep.”— Acts vii. 60. 
(b) Benumbed ; into a benumbed state. 

•’Leaning long upon any part make th it numb, and, as 
we call it, asleep,”— Bacon . Nat. Hist., cent, vlll., $ 735. 

* a-slet , n dv, [Aslant.] 

a slo pe, a. or ad v. [Eng. a = on, and slope. ] 
With a slope ; slopingly, aslant, obliquely. 

“To net them, not upright, but aslope ."— flacon . 
Nat. Hist., cent. v„ J 425. 

*a slo wto, ad v. [Aslant.] 

* a sliig", adv. [Eng a.; slug.] After the 
manner of a slug— i.e., in a sluggish manner, 
aluggishly, lazily. (Fotherby.) 


as-mat-og'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. iapa ( asina ), 
genit. aapo.To<i (osmatos) = a song, from afiw 
(«da) = to sing; ypafa (graph!) = a writing.] 
A writing about songs ; a treatise on songs. 

a-smear', a. [Eng. a = on, and smear, a ] 
Smeared over; befouled. ( Dickens : Great 
Expectations, cli. xx.) 

-mon-e’-an, As mon 00 an, a. .• 

From Asmoneus. (See def.).] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining or relating to 
Asmoneus, the great-grandfather of that Mat- 
tathiaa who commenced the Maccabee revolt. 
( Josephus : Antiq., bk. xii., ch. vi., § 1 .) Oi 
pertaining or relating to the illustrious Jewish 
family of patriots and princes called after him. 

B. As substantive : A member of the Asmo- 
ncan family described above. 

a-soak, a. or adv. [Eng. a; soak.] Soaking, 
in a soaking atate. (Holds worth.) 

a so'-ea, s. [Ashoca.] 

* a-soil, v.t. [Assoil (l).] 

a-som -a-tous, a. [Lat. asomatws; Gr. aad>- 
par os (asowafos), from a, priv., and at»p a 
(soma) = body.] Destitute of a body ; incor- 
poreal. (Johnson.) 

* a-som'-on, v.t. [Summon.] 

* a son -der, adv. [Asunder.] 

*asonghe, v. [O. Fr. moyner.] To excuse. 

“ And for-do nil that wertew fare. 

Aud thow may nocht atonghc the.“ 

Ratit Raving, hk. i. (ed. Lumby), 999, 1,000. 

$t- 80 ’-pi-a, s. [From Gr. ’AcrwTro? (Asopos), 
the “ god ” of the river Asopus in Achaia (there 
was another in Bceotia).] A genus of moths 
belonging to the family Pyralidae. A. farinalis 
is the ao-called Meal-moth. [Meal-moth.] 

&sp (1), s. [Aspen.] 

asp (2), as -pie, t as'-plck, s. [In Sw. 

esping ; Fr. aspic; Prov. aspic, aspis ; Sp. 
asp id ; Port, aspide, aspid ; Ital. aspide ; Lat. 
aspis; Gr. atrnis (aspis) = a round shield ; an 
asp.] 

1. The kind of serpent which has obtained 
gTeat celebrity from having been chosen by 
Cleopatra to give her an easy death. It is 
believed to have been the Naia Ilaje. It is the 
same genus as the Cobra Capello, but differs 
in having the neck less wide, and haring the 
colour greenish, bordered with brown. It 
ia probably the “ asp ” [a< 77 rts (aspis)] of the 
New Testament (Rom. iii. 13), and the “asp ” 

( pethen) ] of the Old (Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Job 
xx. 14, 16 ; Isa. xi. 81 

“ Their wine is the poison of drmeous, and the cruel 
T6Dom oi asps.” — Deut. xxxii. 33. 

“The poison of asps is under their lips.” — Rom. lil 13. 

“Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 

For 'tis of aspics' tongues I" 

Shaketp. : Othello, ill. 3. 

2. The Common Asp or Chersiea ( Vipcra 
aspis) is olive above, with four rows of black 



THE COMMON ASP (V1PERA ASPIS). 


spots. Its poison is severe. It is common in 
Sweden and some other parts of Europe. 

3. ( Poetically ) : Any venomous serpent. 
Describing the Laocoon, Byron says 

”... the enormous asp 

Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp." 

Byron : Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Iv. 160. 

* &s -p&r-a-thum, s. [Aspalathus.] An ob- 
solete name for Calambac wood. (See Parr’s 
Med . Diet.) It is the same as Aoalloch, 
Aoila, Eagle-wood, or Lies Ai.oes (q.v.). 

&s-p&l'-a-thus, s. [In Fr. aspalat ; Lat. 
asjyilathus ; Gr. a<rrraAaflov (aspalathos), a 
thorny shrub, the bark and roots of which 
yielded a fragrant oil. It has not been cer- 
tainly identified. It was called from the island 
of Aspalathus, on the coast of Lycia, where it 
grew. ] 


1. The uuidentitied ancient shrub. 

“ 1 gave a sweet smell like cinnamon and at pal*- 
that, and I yielded a pleasant odour like the best 
myrrh."— Ecclut. xxiv. 15. 

2. A plant called the Rose of Jerusalem, 
or Our Lady’s Rose. (Johnson.) 

3. Afod. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Leguminosa: aud the sub-order 
Papilionacete. It contains about 150 shrubs 
and nnder-slirubs, some of them cultivated in 
British gardens. The genus stauds in classifi- 
cation near Ulex (Gorsc). 

as’-pa-lax, s. [Gr. a«T 7 roAa£ (aspalar) or and- 
\a£ (spalax) = a mole.] A genus of Rodentia, 
to which belongs the A. typhlus of Turkey, 
Southern Russia, and Persia. It has no real 
affinity to our mole, which is ranked under 
the Insectivora, and not the Rodentia. 

5,s-par~ag'-e-se, i as-par-a-gm'-c-se, s. 

pi. [Asparagus.] 

Dot. : A tribe or section of the order Liliacese 
(Lilyworts), consisting of species with suc- 
culent fruits. Type, Asparagus (q.v.). They 
have usually tbe stem fully developed, and 
sometimes, indeed, even arborescent, with 
branches. Sometimes it is forming. Some- 
times, again, there is no stem : in which 
latter case the leaves are often coriaceous and 
permanent. 

* as-par'-a-gi, s. pi [Asparagus.] 

as-pdr-a gin, as par -a mid, s. [InGer. 

as}Kiragin ; from Eng., &c., asparagus (q.v.).] 
A chemical substance found in the roots of 
marsh -mallows aud the shoots of asparagus, 
aud in several other plants. The crystals are 
brilliant, tasteless, transparent, and colour- 
less. They have a faint cooling taste, aud are 
soluble in water, especially if it is hot. The 
formula ia C 4 H 8 N 2 O 3 H 0 O. It is somewhat 
akin to Malamide. (Fownes.) 

as-par-a-gin'-e-se, s. pi. [Asparagus.) 

as-par-ag -In oiis, a. [Mod. Lat. a$j>ara- 
gin(ece), and Eng. suffix -ous.] Pertaining or 
relating to asparagua. 

Asparaginous vegetables (Gardening) : Those 
vegetables the tender shoots of which are 
eaten like those of asparagus. 

as-par'-a-gus, s. [In Sw. sparris ; Dan. as- 
purges; Dut. asper sie ; Ger. aspergie, sjxirgel; 
Fr. asperge ; Sp. esparrago ; Port, aspargo ; 
Ital. sparago, aspirago ; Russ, sparsa. ; Lat. 
asparagus, aspharagus ; Gr. dan dpay os (aspara- 
gus), Attic a» 7 <f>apay©v (aspharagos), from arrap- 
aaau* (sparasso) ~ to tear. So called because 
nf the strong prickles with which some of the 
species are armed. Formerly written sperage 
or sparage.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : A culinary plant, the tender 
shoots of which are eaten. It is the Wild 
Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis), developed 
by cultivation. 

"Pardons for murder, for robbery, for arson were 
sold at Whitehall scarcely less openly than asparagus 
at Covent Gardeu."— J/ucti ulay : Hat. Eng., ch. xi. 

B. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Liliaccie, or Lilyworts, and the tribe 
Asparagus, of which it is the type. It con- 
tains the Common Asparagus (A. officinalis), 
which is a plant with drooping, greenish-white 
flowers and red berries, growing here and there 
on the British coasts. As mentioned above, 
it is the origin of the Garden Asparagua. 

In the Plural Asparagi : A name given by 
the old botanists to the shoots covered with 
scales, like those of the asparagus, which arc 
sent forth by some plants. The name now 
given to such a shoot is turio. (Bindley: 
Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1839, p. 72.) 

Mineralogy. Asparagus-stone: A mineral, 
a variety of Apatite, found in Spain. Dana 
couples it with Moroxite. and places both as 
a first sub- variety of ordinary Apatite, its only 
distinctive characteristic being its yellowish- 
green colour. 

as-par'-tate, s. [Eng. asimrt(ic); -ate.) [As- 
PAnTic Acid.J 

as par a mid, [T'*ng. «s/> ar(agus) and 

amid (q.v.).] The same as Aspakagin (q.v.). 
(H’aMs.) 

as p?»r tic, a. [Formed from asjxiragin 

* (q.v.).] 


boll, b 6 ^; poitt. cat, 9eli, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. t$: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
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Aspasia— aspergillum 


aspartic acid (C 4 IlrN0 4 ). An acid 
formed from aniiual or vegetable proteids. 
(ITates.) 

As-pa'-^l-a, 5- [From Aspasia, the companion 

* of Pericles ; or from Gr. acr^do-ios (aspaztos) — 
gladly welcomed ; aernd^opai. (aspazomai) ~ to 
welcome kindly.] A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Orchulaeeiv, or Orchids. 

as-pa'-fl-o-lite, s. [Gr. acnru<rio? (aspasios) 

— greatly welcomed, and suffix -ite.] 

J/ia. ; According to the British Museum 
Catalogue, a variety of Oosite, a mineral placed 
by Dana under Pinite. lie regards Aspasiolite 
as a variety of Falilunite. It is of a green or 
greyish colour. It occurs in Norway with 
lolite, of which it may be only an altered 
state. [Fahldnite, Oosite, Iolite.] 

* &spe, s. [Aspen. ] 

&s pect, + aspect', 4 aspect©, s. [In 

Sw. k Dan. aspclct; Ger. uspekt, aspect ; Fr. 
aspect ; Sp. aspecto ; Port, aspecto, aspeilo ; 
Ital. aspetto ; Lat aspect as = (1) a Seeing, view ; 
(3) the sense of sight ; (3) (by metonomy) the 
look, aspect, mien ; from aspectus, pa. par. of 
aspicio = adspicio ~ to look to or at : ad = 
to, at ; specio — to look at, to behold.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 
t I. Tbe act of looking, a glance. 

"The tradition is no less ancient, that the basilisk 
killeth by aspect, and that the wolt if he see a man 
first by aspect striketh a man hoarse. "—Bacon : Nat. 
Hist., Ceut. X., $ 924. 

1L Tbe appearance presented. 

L Of persons : 

(L) Gen.: Countenance, look, also mien. 
(Applied to a man, or at least to a living 
being.) 

“Which when Beelxehuh perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat. with grave 
Aspect he rose, . . ." Milton : F. L., bk. IL 

(ii.) Spec. Figuratively : (In the astrological 
sense.) [B. 2.] 

“ To praise the clear unmatched red and white, 

Which triumphed in that sky of his delight, 

W here mortal stars, as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure aspects did him peculiar duties." 

Shakesp. t Tarquin amt Lucrece. 

. . Another Pollio eh iue. 

With aspect open, shall erect his head. 

And round the orb in lasting notes be read." 

Pope : Moral Essays ; Epistle v. 84— <56. 

2. Of things: 

(l) Of material things: The appearance pre- 
sented by a place ; also the adaptation which 
a building or other station possesses for 
affording an outlook in any particular direc- 
tion. (Used with more or less tacit allusion 
to the astrological sense.) 

" The whole aspect of the place has beeo altered.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IX 
" l have built a strong wail, faced to the *outb 
aspect with brick.'*— Strirr. 

H Often in the plural, both with this and 
other significations. 

" The aspects of nature are more varied and lmpres- 
elve in Alpine regions than elsewhere."— Tyndall : 
Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., ii 31. 

(ii.) Of things nof essentially material: The 
appearance presented to the inind instead of 
to the eye. 

"The aspect of affairs was. on the whole, cheering." 
—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xviii. 

" Tho character, thus formed, has two aspects."— 
Ibid., ch. xlL 
B. Technically: 

1. Old Astron. : The position of a planet in 
the heavens, especially with respect to other 
planets. Five different aspects received names. 
If two planets had the same longitude, they 
were said to be in conjunction; if 60° apart, 
the aspect was sextile ; if 90°, quartile ; if 120°, 
trine ; if ISO®, then the two bodies were said to 
be in opposition. Tbe symbols were the fol- 
lowing : — 

Conjunction . . . (5- 

Sextile * . 

Quartile 

Trine A. 

Opposition . ... 8 - 

Of these terms only the first and last are now 
retained. [Conjunction, Opposition.] In 
the subjoined example, square is the same as 
quartile, and opposite means in opposition. 

" To the blank moon, 

Her office they prescrib'd : to th' other fire, 

Their planetary motions and asjtects. 

In sextile, square, and trine, and oi<poslte. 

Milton : P. L., bk. x. 

2. Asfrol. Tbia paeudo-seience, recognising 
the different aspects of the planets described 
under No. 1 (Old Astron.), further superadded 


the notion that these could, on the one hand, 
exert good, and on the other, an evil or raaligu 
influence on human atlairs. 

"... If Nature's concord broke, 

Ain on £ the constellations war were sprung. 

Two plauets, rushing from aspect malign 
Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, and their jarring spheres con- 
found." Milters : P. L., bk. vi 

"... and the astrologers call the evil influences of 
tbe stars evil aspect!.* — Bacon : Essays [Civil A Mor.), 
ch. ix. 

3. Her. : The position which an animal occu- 
pies with regard to the eye of the spectator. 
It may be (1) full aspect, that ia, full-faced, 
looking towards the spectator ; or (2) passant 
that is, witli its side towards him ; or (3) of 
frian aspect, that ia, neither the one nor tbe 
other, but between the two. 

4. Paint ing. A double aspect : A aingle 

figure representing two or more different 
objects. (Glossog. Nova.) 

* as-pect', v.t. [From aspect, a. (q.v.). ] To 
look at, to behold, to contemplate. 

" Happy iu their mistake, those people, whom 
Tbe northern pole aspect*; whom fear of death. 
The greatest oi all human fears, ne'er moves." 

Temple. 

as-pect-a-ble, O. [Lat. aspectabllis.] That 
may be looked at or beheld. 

“To this use of informing us what is in this aspect- 
able world, we shall find the eye weli fitted."— Bay: 
Creation. 

as-pect'-ant, a. [Lat. aspectaTis, pr. par. of 
aspecto = to look at.] Looking at. 

Her. : A term applied to two birds facing 
one another, or looking at one another. (The 
term ospeefin^ has the same meaning.) 

as-pect -€d, pa. par. k a. [Aspect, v.) 

1, As pa. par. : Looked at, beheld. 

2. As adj. : Having an aspect. 

as-pect'-ing, pr. par. & a, [Aspect, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. As pr. par. : Looking at, beholding. 

2. As adj. : Having an aspect. 

IL Her. : The same as Aspectant (q.v.). 

* as-pec -tion, s. [Lat. aspeclio = a look, a 
view.] The act of looking at anything. 

“A Moorish queen upon aspection of the picture of 
Andromeda conceived and brought forth a lair one." — 
Browne. 

&s'-pen, *asp (1), *aspe, *espe, a. k s. 

[A. S. cesp, apse, epsc = an aspen ; (rpse (adj.) 
= tremnlous \ 8w. asp ; O. Icel. osp ; Dan. 
espetree; Dut. esp, espeboom; Ger. espe , aspc, 
aspe ; O. H. Ger. aspu.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining in any way to 
tbe trembling poplar. [See A., subsf.] Spec., 
consisting or made of its wood. 

" You see those lifeless stumps of aspen wood." 

Wordsworth : Bart-Leap IKeff, pt. 11. 

B. As substaritive : A tree, the L’opvlus 
tremula, or Trembling Poplar. The leaves are 
nearly orbicular, and are bluntly sinuate- 
toothed. They soon become glabrous on both 



aspen. 

(1) Tree, (2) leaves, and (S) catkin*. 


aides. The tremulous movement of the leaves 
which exists in all the poplars, but culminates 
in the aspen, mainly arises from the length 
and slender character of tbe petiole or leaf- 
stalk, and from its being much and laterally 
compressed. The aspen is more unequivocally 
a native of Britain, and especially of Scotland, 
than the other poplars, being often found in 
tbe middle of large woods remote from culti- 
vation. 


“ Willows wblten, aspens quiver." 

Tennyson ; The Lady of Shalott 


l&te, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try 


aspen-leaf, s. 

1. Lit. : The leaf of the aspen. 

“ And hi* Joints, with nerves oi iron twined. 

Shook liko tbe aspen-leaves in wind." 

^coff Lay of the Last Minstrel, iL 24. 

* 2. Fig . : The tongue 

" For if they (L«. wines) mygbte be suffered to begin 
ones in tbe congregaciou to foil in disputing, those 
aspen leaues of theirs would nener leave wAggjug."— 
Sir T. More * Works. p. *69. {$. in Boucher.) 

as -per, as -pre (pre as per), a. & s. [Lat. 

asper = rough.] 

A. As adjeefive : 

1. Rough ; not smooth on the surface. 

"... lie saiih that the way to heaueu is straite and 

aspre and painful ." — Sir T. M ore’s p. 74. (<S. in 

Boucher ) 

“Cold maksth the arteries and flesh more <uper and 
rough." — Bacon : Be Ctslorc et Frigore. 

2. Sharp in sound. 

“ All hose notes, or very treble notes, give on cuper 
sound." — Bacon : Nat. Bist., Cent. iL, 5 173- 

3. Bitter in apirit. 

•• For if Creseide had erst complained sore, 

Tho gan the plaio a thousand times more. 

And in her aspre plaint, thus she seide." 

Chaucer: Troll. A Cres.. bk. iv. 

B. As substantive : 

Greek Grammar: The rough breathing (Lat. 
spirit us asper) ( ‘ ) placed over the initial letter 
of many Greek words, when that letter ia 
itself a vowel, and over tbe second letter if 
a diphthong. It indicates that the vowel ia 
to he aspirated, t.c., pronounced as if h pre- 
ceded it, aa iVttos (hippos). It ia used also 
before p, at the beginning of a word, to indi- 
cate that it should be pronounced like rh, as 
p6& ov ( rhodon ). When a double p occurs in 

the middle of a word, some authors mark the 
first with the soft breathing (Lat. spiritus 
lenis), and the second with the rough one, as 
eppivov (errhinon). Liddell aud Scott generally 
omit ", writing the word simply cppu'oi/ ; but 
whether” be inserted or omitted, the second 
p must be pronounced with an aspirate. 

as -per, s. [Low Lat. asperus, asprus, asprrum, 
aspntm ; Mod. Gr. tktnrpov (aspron) ; from 
uo-ttoos (aspros) = white ; the rendering of 
Turkish aqtschch, aktsche, as adj. = white ; as 
substan. = an old Turkish coin, called by 
Europeans atsche or atche (q.v.). (Mahn.).j 
Numis. : An old Turkish coin of ailver, the 
third of a medine. It was worth about an 
English halfpenny. 

* fts'-per-a, a. [Tbe fem. of Lat. asjier, -a, 
-um — rough.) 

* Anatomy. Aspera arteria ; The wiudpipe. 
The ancients considered all arteries to 
contain air, and not blood. 

. . tho we os and or wind-pipe, which we call 
aspera orlcria, . . ."—Bacon t Nat. Bist. . Cent. iL, 

5 174. 

t &s-per-ate, v.t. [In Ital. asperare = to ex- 
asperate ; Lat. asjxro — (1) to make rough, 
(2) to sharpen, (3) to exasperate,] To roughen ; 
to make rough. 

" Those corpUBclea of colour insinuating themselves 
into nil the pores of the body to lie dyed, may asperate 
its superficies, according to the higuess and texture of 
the corpuscles. ^ "—Boyle. 

t p©r-a-ted, pa. par, & a. [Asperate.] 
f As'-per-a-ting, pr. par. [Asperate. ] 

as-per a -tion, s. [Lat. asperatio.] Rough- 
ness. The act of making rough ; the state of 
being made rough ; that which imparts the 
roughness. (Johnson.) 

* Ss'-per-aunt, a. [Lat. asperons, pr. par. 
ofaspm>.) [Asperate.] Bold. ( Alisaunder , 
4,871.) 

as-per'-gej, s. [Lat. = thou shalt sprinkle.) 

1. The rod for sprinkling holy water. 

2. The Antiphon, “Asperges me, Domine,” 
which is aung before a High Masa, or a Missa 
Cantata, while the priest is sprinkling tbe 
congregation with holy water. 

as-per-gll' ll-form, a. [Low Lat. asper - 

* gitlus (q.v.), aud Lat. forma = form, shape.] 

Bol. : Shaped like an aspergillus ; brush- 
ahaped. Example, the stigmas of grasses. 

as per-gil lum, s. [From Low Lat. asper- 
gillus (q.v.).] Watering-pot shell. A genus 
of molluscs belonging to the family Gastro- 
cli?enidie. The shell, which is small, is ce- 
mented to the lower end oi a long shelly tube. 
This tube is closed at the end by a perforated 
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disc like the spout of a watering-pot. The 
species occur in the warmer seas. In 1875, 
Tate enumerated twenty-one recent and one 
fossil, the latter from the Miocene. 

fts-per-gil'-lus, s. [Low Lat. aspergillus; 
from Lst. aspergo = a sprinkling ; aspergo = 
to scatter, to sprinkle.] 

1. Roman Catholic Ritual : The brush used 
for sprinkling holy water iu Homan Catholic 
churches. 

2. Bot. : Mouldiness. A genus of fungi be- 
longing to tho cohort Concomycetes. The 
species are fouud on rotten substances, on 
decaying fungi, on damp plants, in herbaria, 
sud in similar situations. 

&s-per-goire (oire as war), s. [Fr. as- 

perge ; Lat. aspergo = to sprinkle.] 

Roman Catholic Ritual : A sprinkling with 
holy water. 

Ss-pcr-i-fO'-Il-r©, s. pi. [Lat. asper = rough, 
snd folium = a leaf.] Linnaeus's name for the 
natural order of plsnts now called Boragi- 
naee;e, or Borageworts. It was given because, 
as n rule, thejMiave hairy leaves. 

&S-per i fo li ate, a. [Lat. asper — rough, 
and foliatus = leaved ; from folium — a leaf.] 
Having rough leaves, i.e., leavea roughened 
with hairs. 

is-per-i-fo'-ll-ous, a. [Lat. asper — rough, 
and folium — a leaf.] 

Bot. : The same ns Asperifoliate. (Todd.) 

& 3 -per'-I-t^, s. [In Fr. asperiti; Ital. as- 
per ita ; Lat. asperitas; from asper = rough.] 

I. Of things tested by the senses : 

1. Roughness of surface ; unevenness of 
surface. 

"Sometime* the t>ores and asperities of dry bodies 
are so incommensurate to the particles of the liquor, 
that they glide over the surface . 1 ' — Doyle : M’orh*. vol. 
1., p. C82. 

2. Roughness of sound, uupleaaant sharp- 
ness ; also harshness of pronunciation./ 

3. Roughness of taste ; tartness, eourneaa. 

II. Of things tested by the mind: 

I. Roughness to be encountered in one’s 



"... the acclivities »ml asperities of duty."— 
Harrow, vol. lit.. Ser. -12. 


2. Sourness or bitterness of feeling ; bitter- 
ness in soul. 

3. Roughness of temper, moroseness, sour- 
ness, ersbbedness. This may he temporary 
and produced by provocation, or it may be 
permanent and resulting from long-indulged 
ill-nature. 

"... and wa* answered with equal asperity and 
even more than equal ability by Sir John Calrymple." 
—Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

• fts‘ per ly, 4 &s -pre-ly (pre as per), 

adv. [Eng. & Lat. asper, and Eng. suff. -ly — 
like.] Roughly. 

”... and there rusaulted them so asprely, that 
the Captaine of t lie Runmus, called Lucretius, might 
easily take them."— Sir Thomas Elyot : The Governor, 
p. 67. 

asper -mous, a. [Gr. ao-rrep^os (aspermos), 
from a, priv., and a-nippa (sjierma) = a seed ; 
o-TTtipw (sjrWro) = to sow.] Without seed, 
destitute of seed. (Brarnlc.) 

&S per na tlon, s. [Lat. aspernatio, from 
(i spernor = to spurn away : ab — from, and 
spent or = to despise ; sperno — to separate, to 
despise.] Contempt, disdain. (Johnson.) 

* as - per-ncsse, 4 as pre-nesse, s. [Eng., 
Ac. asper ; O. Eng. suff. -mvae.) Roughness, 
bitterness, unpleasantness to the taste or feel- 
ings; advcrscncss, calainitousness. 

"The atpemtue of hit citato."— Chaucer: Boecius, 
hk_ Iv. 

as per 6 lito, s. [Lat. asper = rough ; o, 

* euphonious ; mid -Utr, from Gr. Ai0os (lithos) 
— stone. " Named asprrolitc on account of 
its gTeat brittleness.” (/)«nn.).] A mineral, 
n variety of Chrysoeoll.u It is of a bluish- 
green colour, and comes from Tagilsk, in 
Kussin. 

* 5.S per-ous, a. [Eng. * Lat. asper.] Full 
of roughness, very uneven. 

"The asp^rotis edge . . . “ — H'lhori „• Great Britain 
(1653). (HulliiscU ' Coni, to faerie.) 

" IUack and white are the niMt asperou* and un- 
equal <«f colon r*. eo like that it U haul to dutliignluh 
them ; black la the mo»l rough. —Doyle. 


as-per se, V.t. [In Fr. asperger; Port, asper- 
gir; Ital. aspergere; Lat. aspergo, sup. asper - 
sum = to scatter or strew upon, to besprinkle : 
ad = to, and spargo = to throw here and there. 
Cognate with Gr. aneipu) (speiro) = to sow.] 
f I. Lit.: To besprinkle one, to scatter or 
cast over one. 

2. Fig. : To bespatter one with calumnies ; 
to set in motion injurious charges against one, 
made either to his face or behind his back ; to 
vituperate one. 

"For he who tempts, though in vaiu, at least 
asperses 

The tempted with dishououv foul . . 

Milton : p Ml. ix. 

as-per sed, pa. pur . & a. [Asperse, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

2. Her. ; Strewed or powdered with a num- 
ber of small charges, such as flcur de lis, 
cinquefoils, &c. It ia the same as Fr. ternd 
(q.v.). (Gloss, of Her.) 

as-per -ser, s. [Eng. asper$(e); -er.] One 
who besprinkles or bespatters another, either 
in a literal or in a figurative sense. (Todd.) 

as-pers'-mg, pr. par. [Asperse, r.] 

as-per -Eion, s. [In Fr. & Sp. aspersion ; 

’Port, uspersao; ItaL aspersiont, asper gine ; 
Lai. aspersio.] 

L The act of sprinkling ; the state of being 
sprinkled — 

t I. Lit. : With water or other liquid ; or 
with any material thing capable of division 
iuto minute drops. 

"... 03 when the armourers make their steel more 
tough and pliant, by aspersion of water or Juice of 
herns. ’’—Bacon . Physiol. Bern. 

2. Fig. : With anything not of a material 
kind. Spec., — 

* (a) With allusions or references to, or 
illustrations derived from, certain departments 
of human knowledge. 

•• And If the book of Joh be turned over, it will be 
found to have much asjjersion of natural philosophy." 
—Bacon : Inter, of KaA., ch. i. 

(b) With injurious or calumnious charges. 
"The same aspersions of the king, and the same 
gronude of a rebellion.”— Dryden. 

t II. That with which one is aspersed. 
Spec., an injurious atatemeut against one. 

"... yet how can fighting or killing my adversary 
wipe off ray asper sion, or take off my blow, or prove 
thAt I did not licT"— Jeremy Taylor: Qf Duels. 
U'orfci (ed. 1830), vol. iii., p. 65. 

as-per'-sive, a [Eng. asperse); suff. -m.] 
Involving aspersions, containing aspersions ; 
calculated to asperse. (Ogilvie.) 

as-per -81 ve-ly, adv. [Eng. aversive; -ly.] 
By way of aspersion. 

"... thote many envious and lujnrlous detractions 
which the Ignorant may aspersivay cast thereon." — 
Sir T. Drake Dr rived. To the Reader. (Richardson.) 

as-per-so r-i-um, s. [Low Lat. aspersorium, 

* whence the Ital. nspersorio.] 

1. The stoup, or holy-water basin, in medie- 
val churches. 

2. The aspergillus, or sprinkler. (Gloss, of 
Arch.) 

as-per'-sor-y, n. [Eng. aspers(e ); -ary.] 

' Tending to asperse, calculated to asperse ; 
defamatory. (JPri/ster.) 

as-per- ii -go, s. [In Sp. asperugo; Ital. as- 

* jvrugine ; Lat. asperugo, a plant with prickly 
leaves ; from asper — rough.] Mad wort. A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Boragi- 
nncero (Borage worts). It contains only one 
species, A. vrocumhens, or German Madwort, 
a very hispid plant, with solitary blue flowers 
in the axils of the leavos. It is naturalised in 
Britain. 

as-pcr'-u-la, s. [In Fr. aspcrulc ; from Lat. 
asjter = rough, so called on account of the 
roughness of some species of the genus.] 
Woodruff A germs of plants belonging to the 
order Galiaceie, or Stellate*. It contains two 
genuine British speeiea— Asjwruhi odr.rata, the 
Sweet Woodruff, which has six to eight leaves 
in a whorl ; and A. cynanchivn, the Small Wood- 
ruff, or Squinaney-wort, which has but four. 
The former species has white flowers, ami 
grows in woods and other shady places ; the 
latter has lilac nr pinkish flowers, and is found 
chiefly on chalk downs. At least one other 
species bus been naturalised. 


as-phb.lt, as’-phalte, as'-ph&I-tum, 
as-ph&l-tus, as’-phal-tos, s. & a. [In 

Dut. & Ger. asphalt; Fr. asphalt c ; Port, as- 
jihalto ; Sp. asfalto ; Ital. asfaltc, asjnlto ; 
Mod. Lat. asjihaltum, asphalt us ; Gr. ac-^aAro? 
(asphaltos), according to Liddell and Scott, 
not a proper Greek word. Malm deems it of 
Phcnician origin ; but in Hebrew, which is 
closely akin to Phoenician, asphalt is *V?n 
(chhtmar) (Gen. xi. 3 ; xiv. 10 ; ExotL ii. 3). 
which is from quite another root.] 

A. As substanti ve : 

I. Ordinary Language (of the farms asphalt . 
asphnlte, and f asphaltus) : Bitumen, Jews’ 
pitch. 

1. The mineral substance described under 
II. I. 

"Unwholesome fogs hang perpetually over the hike, 
and the stagnant surface is broken by clots of aiphnl- 
tus, which are constantly bubbling up from the bot- 
tom." — i/ilman : Hist. Jews. 3rd ed., bk. L, vol. 1 . p. 17. 

2. The artificially -made substance described 
under II. 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mineralogy (of the form asphalt um) : A 
mineral placed by Dana in the Appendix to his 
Hydro-carbons. Pliny called it bitumen, a 
name still in common use. More sjiecifieally, it 
is compact bitumen. It has been termed also 
mineral pitch and Jews* pitch. It is urn orphans ; 
the spec, grav., 1 — 1-8 ; the colour, brownish 
black and black ; the lustre, pitchy ; the 
odour, bituminous, especially when it is 
rubbed. There are more fluid and more solid 
kinds of it. It melts at 90° to 100° C., and 
burns with a bright flsme. It may be dis- 
solved either in whole or in part in oil of tur- 
pentine, ether, or alcohol. It consists of oils, 
vapourable at different temperatures, resins, 
black or brownish-black substances, and 
others of a nitrogenous character. It con- 
tains about eighty per cent, of carbon, eight 
or nine per cent, of hydrogen, with varying 
proportions of oxygen, nitrogen, aud ash. It 
exists in and along the shores of the Dead 
Sea, which was thence called Lake AsphaUitcs 
or Asphaltitis. (Josephus: JFars, bk. iv., ch. 
viii.) The “ slime-pits ” with which the “ vale 
of Siddira ” was 11 full,” were of asphalt (Gem 
xiv. 10). It also constituted both the “ slime ” 
and the “pitch” (there is only one substance 
mentioned in Hebrew) with which the ark 
of bulrushes designed for the reception of the 
infant Moses was daubed (Exod. ii. 3). It was 
found at Hit, above Babylon, on the Euphrates, 
and was the “slime” which the builders of 
the tower of Babel employed instead of mortar 
(Gen. xi. 3). It occurs also near the Tigris 
and in the Caucasus. In America, it is met 
with in the island of Trinidad, where a large 
lake of it exists [see A., 11. 2] ; in Peru, and 
in California. In Europe it is found in the 
island of Zante ; in Albania ami Dalmatia ; 
in Carinthia ; in the narz, in Germany ; in 
France ; and abundantly in the Val de Travers, 
in the Canton of Neufehatel, in Switzerland ; 
besides small quantities in our own country, 
in Derbyshire, Cornwall, and Shropshire. 
[Bitumen.] 

2. Ge.nl. (chiefly of the forms asphaltum and 
asphalt). Asphaltum is apparently of vege- 
table origin. Treating of the pitch lake of 
Trinidad, Sir Charles Lyell mentions that fluid 
bitumen is seen to ooze from the bottom of 
the sea on both sides of the island of Trinidad, 
and to riae up to the surface of the water. 
He also states, on the authority of Gumilln. 
that “ about seventy years ago” [about 1780 ?] 
a spot of land on the west coast of Trinidad 
sunk suddeidy, and was replaced by a small 
lake of pitch. The celebrated “Pitch Lake” 
may have had a similar origin. The Orinoco 
has for ages been rolling quantities of vegetable 
matter into the adjacent occsn. Subterranean 
fires may have converted them into petroleum, 
which, being forced upwards by similar 
causes, 1 i;ls been inspissated nnd transformed 
into different varieties of asphaltum. (I.ydl: 
rrincip. of Geol., ob. xvii., 8th ed., 1S50.) It 
occurs in rocka of various ages, but most 
abundantly in thoae of very recent date. 

3. Chem. (of the forms asphalt and asphal- 
tuni). Asphalt is said to consist chiefly of a 
substance called by Bonssingault asphaltene. 
[Aspualtenf..] Dana, however, considers 
Boussingault’s conclusions as by no means 
finally established. 

■1. Art ptul Commerce : 

(a) Most of the asphalt of antiquity was 
brought from tlie Dead Sea. The Egyptians 
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used it in embalming their dead. Solid as- 
phalt is still used in Arabia, Egypt, aud 
Persia instead of pitch for ahips, aud the fluid 
asphaltum for varnishing and for burning in 
lamps. It is also used for covering roads 
and pavements, being smooth, impermeable to 
water, and durable. Much, however, of the 
asphalt used for covering streets, pavements, 
bridges, roof*, Ac., in American and European 
cities, is not that of nature, but is manufac- 
tured artificially from bitumen, pitch, and 
gravel, or from a brown bituminous limestone 
found near the Jura mountains. When em- 
ployed for paving, it is melted in large iron 
caldrons and laid down hot, that it may con- 
solidate into a continuous sheet of impermea- 
ble material. It is the same as asphaltic 
mastic. 

(6) A composition of asphalt, lamp black, 
and oil of spike, or turpentine, used for 
drawing black figures on dial-plates. ( Nichol- 
son . ) ( IFebsfers D id . ) 

B. As adjedive : Pertaining to asphalt ; con- 
sisting of, or at least containing asphalt. 

asphalt like, a. Like asphalt. 

, a black lustrous asphalt-like solid, bis [Bous- 
smgault's] asphalteue ."— Dana : Mineralogy, 6tn ed.. 
p. 751. 

ia-phal-tene, s. [Eng., Are., asphalt; suff 
-eue.] 

Chem. : Boussingault’s name for a substance 
which consists for the major part of asphalt. 
Us formula is C20II32O3. It arises probably 
from the oxidation of petrolene. [Asphalt, 
A., II. 3.] (Fmunes : Man. of Chem., 10th ed., 
p. 586.) 

as-phfU’-tic, * as phal -tick, a. [Eng. 
asphalt; -fc.] Pertaining to asphalt ; consist- 
ing of asphalt ; containing asphalt 
", . . beyond 

The flowery dale of Sibma clad with vines. 

And EleiUC to the asphaltic pool." 

Milton ; P. £., bk. L 


as-pho-del -e-se, s. pi. [Asphodelus.] 

Bot. : An old order of plants, separated by 
Robert Brown from the Liliaceai on account of 
their possessing a black, crustaceous, brittle 
seed-coat ; but this character has been since 
deemed uni mpor taut, and the Aspliodelea; are 
now ranked as a section of the order Liliacese, 
or are suppressed eveu as a section. 

as-phod -el-iis, s. The Latin form of the 
English word Asphodel (q.v.). 

* as-phii'r-e-lates, * as-phii r-e-la-ta, 

$. pi. (Gr. a, priv., and <rg>vpy\aTos (sphu re- 
lates) = wrought with the hammer ; a 4>vpa — 
(sp/iura) = a hanmieT.] An old designation for 
metals deemed iminalleable. Under it were 
included bismuth, antimony, cobalt, zinc, and 
mercury. 

as-phyx’-i-a ( Modern Latin), as-phyx-y 
(Eng.), s. [In Fr. usphyxie ; Mod. Lat. as- 
phyxia ; Gr. a<r<£i/£ca (usphuxia) = a stopping 
of the pulse ; o(f>v£t s (sphuxis) = the pulse ; 
<r<f>v£(ti ( sphuzo ), fut cr^iv^ai (sphuxo) = to 
throb.] 

1. Originally : Syncope, fainting. 

2. Now. Suspended animation : An inter- 
ruption of the arterialisation of the blood, 
causing the suspension of sensation and 
voluntary motion. It may be produced by 
breathing some gas incapable of furnishing 
oxygen, by submersion under water, by suffo- 
cation, from an impediment to breathing 
applied to the mouth and nostrils, by strangu- 
lation, or by great pressure, external or in- 
ternal, upon the lungs. If asphyxia continue 
unrelieved for a short period, it is necessarily 
followed by death. 

asphyx’-i-ate, v.t. [51 od. Lat. asphyxia, and 
sutf. -ale.] To prevent the arterialisation of 
the blood : to suffocate. (Generally, if not 
exclusively, in the past participle.) 


as-phal -tite, (T. [In Fr. asphaltite; from 
Gr. a<r<f>aATiT7jf (asphalt ites).] The same as 

Asphaltic (q.v.). (Bryant.) 


as-phyx'-i-a-ted, pa. jxir. [Asphyxiate.] 

’’She died like one asphyxiated.”— Todd & Bovoman : 
Physiol. Anat., L 505. 


as-phal -tos, as phal -turn, Ss-ph&l - 
tus, $. [Asphalt.] 

As -pho-del (Eng.), as-phod -el -us (Lat.), 

s. [In Sw. asfndillvat ; Ger. asphadille, ajfodil, 
affodille ; Dut. affodil ; Russ, asfalt ; Fr. 
asphodel e ; Sp. affodelo ; Port, asphadelo ; Ital. 
asfodela ; Lat. asphodelus ; Gr. a<r<£6SeAos (as- 
phodelos). Possibly from A, priv., and o-^qAAoj 
(sphallo) = to balk, to foil. In this case it 
would mean a flower which canuot be balked 
or foiled when in competition with others. 
Now corrupted into daffodil.] 

A. Ord. Long, (of the form asphodel): The 
English name of the 
plants belonging to 
the genus Asphodelus 
(q. v. ). The yellow and 
white species were 
introduced into this 
country’ during the 
sixteenth century — 
the former about the 
year 1596, and the 
latter in 1551. Im- 
mense tracts of land 
in Apulia are covered 
with white asphodel, 
which affords good 
nourishment to sheep. 

The asphodels, being 
sacred to Proserpine, 
were used in classic 
times in funeral cere- 
monies, and the souls 
of the departed were 
supposed by the poets 
to wander in mea- 
dows adorned with these beautiful flowers. 



YELLOW ASPHODEL. 


“ Besting weary limits nt last on beds of asphodel. ” 
Tennyton • The Lotus-eaters ; Choric Song, 3. 
”... flowers were the couch. 

Pansies and violets, ami asphodel. 

And hyacinths." 

Milton ■ Paradise Lost, bk- ix. 


B. Bat. (of the form Asphodelus) : A genus 
of plants belonging to the order l.iliacea- and 
the section Anthericea?. About eight species 
are familiar, and are cultivated in English 
gardens, the best known lining A. luteus. the 
Yellow ; ,4. albus, the White ; and A. ramosus, 
the Branched Lily or Asphodel, called also 
King s Rod. 


t as-phyx’-ied, pa. par. [Asphyxy, v.] 

“ Like higher organisms, the bacterial genus are 
poisoned by the excess and asphyxied by the defect of 
oxygen."— Prof. Tyndall, quoted in Times, 2«h May, 
1377. 


t as-phyx-y, v.t. [From asphyxia, s. (q.v.).] 

t as-phyx'-y, s. [Asphyxia.] 

t as -pic, * as -pick, ‘as'pik, s. [From 
Fr. aspic — an asp.] [Asp (2).] 

t A. Ord. Lang. : The same as Asp (2) (q.v.). 

B. Technically : 

1. Bot. : The French name of the Lavandula 
spica, the plant which yields the oil of spike. 
[Lavandula.] 

t 2. Gunnery : A piece nf nrdnance weighing 
about 4.250 pounds, aud carrying a tw’elve- 
pound shot. (James. ) 

3. Cookery : A savoury jelly ; meat or eggs 
enclosed in a savoury jelly. 

as - pid - el ite, s. [Apparently from Gr. 
ao-Tris (aspis), genit. acrm’Sos (aspidos) = (1) a 
small round shield, (2) an asp ; StjAo* (delas) = 
clear, manifest, and suff. -ite; Gr. Aiflo? ( lithos ) 
= stone.] A mineral, a variety of Sphene, 
which again is placed by Dana under Titanite. 
Aspidelite is of a pale yellnwish-green colour, 
and occurs at Arendal in Norway. 

as-pid -l-um, $. [Gr. aourcSioi' (asphiiou) = a 
small shield ; Jo-tti? (nspis) = a small round 
shield, which the iuvolncrcs of the several 
species more or less resemble.] Shield-fern. 
A genus of ferns belonging to the order Polv- 
podiacea?. The sori are roundish, and the 
involucre covering them orbicular or kidney- 
shaped. There are ten British species. Some 
have orbicular reuiform involucres fixed bv 
their sinuses, while others have orbicular ami 
peltate involucres. To the former, sometimes 
called Lastrea, belong the A. Filix mas, nr 
Blunt ; the *4. spiculosum, nr Prickly-toothed ; 
the -4. oreopteris, or Heath ; and the A. Thr- 
lypteris, or Marsh Shield-fern, with other 
species more rare : and to the latter, the A. 
Lonchitis, or Rough Alpine ; the A. lobatum, 
or Close-leaved Prickly ; the A. aculcntum, nr 
Soft Pnekly : and the A. angulare, or Angular- 
leaved Shield-fern. 


as-pid-oph -or-us, s. [Gr. io-Wy ( aspts X 
genit. acTTrcgoy (aspidos) = 3L small round shield, 
and $op6s (phora$) = bearing, carrying ; 

( jjhero ) = to bear or carry.] A genus of fishes 
of the order Acanthopterygii and the family 
with hard cheeks. The species, six inches 
long, called A. Eurapceus (Cuv.), the Armed 
Bull-head, Pogge, Lyrie, Sea-Poacher, Pluck, 
or Noble, occur in the British seas. 

* a-spl'e, * a-spy'e, v.l. [Espy.] To espy. 

" Our* p rive tee. that no man us aspie.” 

Chaucer : C. T-, 13,06*. 

*’ Til fynally sche gun of he>a aspye. 

That he waa last seyn in the Jewerifc" 

Ibid., 15.002-S. 

* atespi e, * a-spy e, s. [From aspie, v. 
(q.v.).] [Spy.] A spy. 

” For it 

IVere impossible to my wit. 

Though Fame had all the pries 
In all a real me and all aspies, 

How that yet be should besre all this." 

Chaucer : House of Fame, iL 196. 

" Have her my trouth, as thou art hL aspye, 

Tel wher he is. or elles thou schaltdie. 

Chaucer: C. T., H.170. 14.17L 

* a-spi ed, * a-spy ed, # a-spy yd, pa. par. 

(Aspie, r.] 

* a-spl e-ing, * a-spy’-ynge. pr. par. A s. 

As substant.: Spying, exploration. (Prompt 
Parv.) 


* a-spille, v.t. [A.S. sjriUan — to spill, spoil, 
deprive of, destroy, kill.] To spill, to destroy, 
to kill. 

” Hwo so hit ileoeth myd gode wille 
Ne may uoiiht the feoud Lb saule a-spille.” 

An Orison of Our Lord. xvL (ed. Morris), 55-6. 

as-p"i r-ant, a. & s. [In Fr. aspirant, a. A a. ; 
Port, aspirante; ItaL aspirante, adj. ; from 
Lat. aspirans, pr. par. of aspiro = to breathe 
or blow upon.] 

A. As adjedive: Aspiring, aiming at. 

B. As substantive : One who pants after 
aome object of attainment ; one whose desire 
or ambition it is to gain a certain olyect. 

"In consequence of the resignations which took 
place at this conjuncture, the way to greatness was left 
clear to a new set of aspirants.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. ii. 

as'-pir-ate, v.t. & i. [From Lat. ctspirnfim, 
supine of as/nro = to breathe or blow upon: 
a r l = to or on , and spiro = to breathe or b)*w ; 
Gr. atrnaipu) (aspairo) — to pant or gasp : a, 
enphonic, and onaipu} (spaird) = to pant or 
gasp.] [Aspire.] 

A. Transitive: To pronounce with a full 
breath, the effect being to prefix the sound of 
h to the vowel “ aspirated.” 

B. Intransitive : To come forth, or be pro- 
nounced with a full breath. 

” Where a vowel eads a *onl. the next begins either 
with a consonant, or what Is its equivalent, lor our 
%c and A aspirate.”— Dry den. 

5.S pir-ate, a. & s. [From Lat. aspiratus , pa. 
par. of aspiro. (Aspire.) In Ital. aspiro to = 
aspirated.] 

t A. As adjedive: Pronounced with a full 
breath. 

” For their being pervious, you may call them. If yoa 
please, perspirate : but yet they are not aspirate, Le., 
with such an aspiration as h.*— Holder. 

B. As substantive: A letter pronounced 
with a full breath, h. (For the Greek aspirate 
see Asper, 1.) 

“With this he mingled the Attic contractions. th« 
broader Doric, and the feebler .Folic, which often re- 
jects its aspirate or takes oft' its accent . . Pope: 
Pref. to Homer. 

as -pir-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Aspirate, r.) 

"... aspirated checks . . ."—Max Muller: Science 
of Lang. (6th e<L), vol. ii. (1871). p. 163. 

as -pir-a-tlng, pr. par. [Aspirate, v .} 

as-pir-a -tion, * as-pir-a-ci-on, * ads- 
pir-a-ci-on, s. [In Ger. & FT. aspiration; 
tip. asjrirnfian ; Port, asplrofoo ItaL aspira - 
zione ; Lat. aspiratia, from aspiro = to breathe 
or blow’ upon (Aspire).] 

A. Ord inary Language : 

1. The act of breathing upon or after ; the 
act of aspiring to or after anything. 

1. In a literal sense . [See B. (a).] 

2. Fig. : The act of panting after, or ear- 
nestly aiming at, some high object of attain- 
ment. (Shakesp. : Troilus <u L'rcssida, iv. 5.) 


Cite, fat, fare, aunidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf. work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce — c, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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II. The state of being thus breathed upon. 

HI. That which is breathed upon or after. 

1. Lit. : That which is aspirated. [B. (b).] 

2. That which one greatly desires to attain, 
and at which he earnestly aims ; that to which 
one aspires. 

"A soul inspired with the warmest aspiration* after 
celestial beatitude keeps its powers attentive."— Watts 

B. Technically : 

1. Grammar : 

(a) The act of pronouncing a letter with a 
full breath, ami in consequence imparting to 
it the h sound. 

(b) That which is so pronounced ; the 
letter h. 

2. Surg.: The removal of the liquid contents 
of a cavity without the admission of air. 
[Aspirator.] 

As -pir-a-tor, s. [Eng. aspirat(e); -or.] 

Surg. : An explorative instrument for tbe 
evacuation of the lluid contents of tumours, 
serous and synovial effusions, collections of 
blood and pus, &c. It resembles a subcuta- 
neous injection syringe, with a terminal and 
lateral tube, fitted with stop-cocks. 

as-pir -a tor y, a. [Eng. a#pirnt(e) ; stiff. 

* -ory. ] Pertaining to aspiration or breathing. 


fwi-pi re, * as-py re ( yr as i'r), v.i . & t. [in 

Fr. aspirer ; Prov., Sp., <k Port, aspirar ; ltal. 
aspirare ; from Lat. asjriro = (1) to breathe or 
blow upon; (2) to be favourable to; (3) to 
endeavour to reach : ad = to, aod spiro = to 
breathe, to blow.] 

A. Intransitive: 


* I. {Of the f>rm aspyre) . To inspire. 

"God Allowed, aasysted, and utpyred them hy hla 
grace therein ." — .Sir T. More. 

II. To aim at rising high. 

1. Lit. : Of persons: To pant after some 
high object of attainment ; to aim at some- 
thing great socially, politically, intellectually, 
morally, or spiritually. (It is followed by to, 
after, or an infinitive.) 


" By whose aid. aspiring 
To set himself lu glory." Milton : P. L ., t. 88. 


2. Fig . ; Of things: To rise higher, to tower, 
to reach a considerable elevation. 


" 'Cross the calm lake's talue shades the cliffs aspire." 

Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

B. Transitive: To aim at. 


•[ There is properly an ellipsis of to or after, 
which bciog supplied, the verb becomes the 
ordinary intransitive one. 

" That gallant spirit hath aspired the clouds." 

Shaketp. ; Borneo A Juliet, lit 1. 

* as-p'i re-ment, s. [Eng. aspire ; -meat.] 
The same as Aspiration (q.v.). 

” By which aspiremrnt she her wioga displays." 

Brewer ; Lingua, 111. 6. 

AS pi r-er, s . [Eng. as/n^tr); -er.] Oue who 
aspires. 

“The asp'-rer once attained unto the top. 

Cuts off those means by which himself got up." 

Daniel ; Ciidl ll'ar. bk. 11. 

as-pi r ing, pr. par., a., fc s. [Aspire, y.) 

A. .Is prtmnt participle In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As participial adjective : 

\. Of persons: Aiming at what is high ; am- 
bitious. 


"Unquiet and aspiring statesmen." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Of things: Rising to a considerable eleva- 
tion, towering. 

" Or some aspiring rock that shrouds 
Its perllmis front in mists and clouds. 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Itylstone, vil. 

C. .-Is substantive : 

1. Aspiration after ; ambition. 

•••Proud, art thou mot? thy hoi>e was to have 
rvnchd 

The height of thy aspiring unopposed.'" 

JfffroN P. I... bk. vi. 

U It is sometimes followed by to. 

**. . . all Inclination and tttpiritrgs fokuowledge and 
virtue, . . ."—Ilowell: Letters, 11. 67. 

2. A point, a stop. 

•• Nor are those so last Id Ions In pyramid leal aspirings, 

. n<ir curious In architecture or inside glory, as in many 
lesser towns.*'— Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 2U.' 

as pi r Ing ly, adv. [Eng. aspiring ; ~ly. ] 
In mi aspiring manner. (MVhsfer.) 


fas pi r Ing ness, *. [Eng. a*/>fri 7 tj 7 ; -n«s.) 
The quality or state of being aspiring. (HV6- 
ster .) 


as ple’-m-um, s. [lo Sp. & ltal. asplenio; 
Lat. asplenium ; Gr. danKgron (asplenon) = a 
tern, Spleeowort : a, priv., aod crrrArjr (spten) 
the spleen, io Lat. also splen ; the as- 
plenium having been supposed to be a remedy 
for diseases of the epleen.] Spleeowort. A 
genus of ferns belonging to the order Poly- 
podiaceae. Ten species occur in Britain, 
among which are the A. Ruta m uraria, or 



ASPLENIUM. 

1. Asplcnium Sept cut rionah 2. Under surface of 

a frond. S. Asplrnium Trichomanes. i. Under 
surface of a pinnule. 


Wall-rue ; A. Trichomanes, or Common Wall ; 
the A. Adiantum nigrum, or Black-stalked ; 
and the less commou A. septentrionale, or 
Forked Spleenwort. 

t as-por-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. asportatio, from 
asporto = to carry away : a&s = from, and 
porto = to carry.) 

1. Ordinary Language: The act of carrying 
away ; the state of being carried away. 

2. Law : The removal of goods with the 
intention of stealing them. If a person, de- 
signing to steal silver plate, be surprised when 
lie has done no more than remove the plate 
from the chest in which it was and put it on 
the floor, this is enough to constitute the 
felonious offence of larceny. ( Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iv., ch. 17.) 

* &S-pre, a. [Asper.] 

as-pre'-do, s. [Lat. aspredo — roughness ; 
asper = rough.] A genus of fishes belonging 
to the order Malacopterygii Abdominales, 
and the family Siluridse. They are the only 
known fishes which have no mobility in the 
operculum. They have six or eight barbels. 
They are akin to the famous Silurus electricus, 
the Electric Silurus or “ eel,*’ of the Nile and 
Senegal rivers. 

* As'-pre-nesse (pre as per), s. Asper- 

NESSE. ) 

as'- pro, s . [Gr. dernpos ( aspros ) = Lat. ctsper 
— rough ] A genus of spiny-finned fishes 
belonging to the Percidse, or Perch family. 
They inhabit the Rhone, Danube, &c. 

* a spy e, v.t. [Aspie, v., Espy.] 

* a-spy'e, s. [Aspie, s., Spy.] 

* a-spyre, (yr as ir), v.t. [Aspire.] 

* a-squa’re, adv. [Eng. a = on ; square (q.v.).] 
On the square ; at a safe distance. 

" Yf he hytu niyght fynd he nothing wold hym 
spare, 

That herd the pardoner wele, and hold him better 
asguare." 

Prol. to Hist, of Beryn, 591. (Boucher.) 

a Squat , odv. [Eng. a = on. and squat { q.v.).] 
In a cowering manner. (Richardson : Clarissa , 
i. 101.) 

a- squint', adv. [Eng. a =on, and squint (q.v.).] 
With a squint ; with the eve directed to one 
side, obliquely, not in the direct line of vision. 

” A single guide may direct the way hotter than five 
hundred, who have contrary views, or look or 

shut tbdr eyes. '— Swift. 

ftss (1), * ftsse (pi. its sos, * as’ -sen, 
* fts'-vnis), s, [A.S. ossa — n lie-ass; oasc 
=. a she-ass ; also, asal , esoJ, co sol, no sul = 
an ass without distinction of gender. In Sw. 
asna ; Dan. asen, a:sd = he-uss ; a-sclindr — 
she-ass; O. Icel. asn i, esne ,* Out. eccl ; Ger. 
esel ; 0. 11. Ger. esil ; Goth, asilus; Lith. 
asilas ; Boh. osd ; Pol. osinl ; Russ, oriel ; Gael. 
asal, as ; Irish asan ; Wei. asyn ; Arm. asen ; 


Mod. Fr. due, contracted from O. Fr. asne, 
aAcn, ase ; Prov. use, azne ; Sp. as no — a he- 
a.ss, asna = a she-ass ; Port, asno ; ltal. astno 
= a lie-ass, asina — a she-ass ; Lat. asinus — 
a lie-ass, asina ~ a she-ass.) 

1. Lit. : A well-known mammalian quadru- 
ped. It is the Equus asinus of Liunams, and 
is now sometimes made the type of the genus 
or suh-genns Asinus. It is known from the 
most nearly allied animals by its long ears, the 
tuft at the end of the tail, and the black stripe 
on the shoulders. Its native country seems to 
be Central and Southern Asia, where troops of 
it are still seen, though whether aboriginal 
or descended from domesticated individuals 
escaped from servitude it is cot easy to deter- 
mine. [Wild Ass.) 

“ Ne he nedde stede ne no palefruy 
Ac rod vppe on atse .‘* 

Passion o/ Our Lord (ed. Morris), 67, 68. 

•’ And Abraham rose up early in the moraing. and 
saddled his ass."— Oen. xxii. 3. 

The sexes are often distioguished by the 
terms he-ass a ad she-ass. 

"... and he had sheep and oxen, and he-aste* . . . 
and she-atses. Oen. xii. 16. 

T[ The young of the ass is called aa ass’s colt 
(Gen. xlix. 11 ; also Matt. xxi. 6)5 

The wild ass is the same species as the 
domesticated one, but very unlike it in cha- 
racter, beiog high-spirited and untamable. 

" Who hath sent out the wild ass freet or who hath 
loosed the bauds of tbe wild ass Job xxxix. 5 ; eee 
also verses 6 — 8. 

(For a fossil ass or zebra see Asinus.) 

2. Fig. : A person destitute of understand- 
ing, the deficiency of the ass in this respect 
being popularly exaggerated, from the fact 
that the specimens of the animal seen in this 
country are much under par. 

" That such a crafty devil as is hia mother 
Should yield the world this asst" 

Shakesp. : Cymbel., it l. 

" . . . as they think our Doctors asses to them, we'll 
think them asses to our Doctor*."— Pope: Letter to 
Digby (1717). 

ass-camel. [Allo-camelus.] 

ass-head, s. A persoo of dull iutellect, a 
blockhead. 

"Will you help! an ass-head and a coxcomb and* 
knave, a thln-faced knave, a gull t "—Shakesp. .* Twelfth 
Eight, v. i. 

ass-like, a. Resembling an ass. (Sidney.) 

ass’s ear, s. 

Conchol. Ilaliotis a sininus: A fine irides- 
cent shell used in the manufacture of buttons 
and for ioloyiog in the darker woods. 

* ass (2). (Ash.) (Scotch.) 

* &SS, v. [Ask.] To ask. 

as-sa fcet'-i-da (ce as e). [Asafetida.] 
t as -sa-gai, t as'-sa-gay, s. & a. [Asa* 

GAI. ] 


as'-sa-gai, v.t. [Assegai, i\) 

as'-sa-gaied, qm. par. [Assegai, v.) 

as sal, adv. [ltal. = eoough, much, very; 
Fr. asses = enough ; from Lat. ad = to, aod 
satis = enough.) 

Music: Very; as largo assa i = very slow; 
presto assai = very quick. 

as-sa 11, * as-sa ile, * as sayle, * a- 
sailo, * a-sa’yle, * a-say-li, v.t. [ia 
Fr. assaillir ; O. Fr. assailer, asailir ; Prov. as- 
salhir; ltal. assilire ; Low Lat. assilio, adsalio; 
Class. Lat. assilio — to leap, spring, or jump 
upou : ad = to, aud sa/io = to leap, spring, 
hound or jump.) [Assault.] 

I. Lit. : To lea]* or rush upon. 

1. Of persons: To rush upon a person with 
the intention of doing him some more or lese 
serious bodily injury. 

" To a wearied man were shame, 

And strauger is n holy name." 

Scott: Lady of the Lake. Iv. 3L 

2. Of armies, navies, forts , or communities: 
To attack with military or naval forces, with 
the view of ovcrcomiog, capturing, slaying or 
plundering the people on whom the warlike 
aggression is made. [Assault.) 

”... he uo tholoth that no vyclld ous uondy ouer 
oure lnlghte ne mm adnenum ous asnyli tliet wc n» 
nioghc overcome." — ApenAifcied. Morria). p. 170. 

" Remember, If HegUArd thee and secure, ^ 

Whoe'er astailt thee, thy success is sure." 

Cowprr : Exfv>sfulation. 


boil, b<^; povlt, j<nVl; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9b! n. benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 
-clan, -Uaa = shan, -cion, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -^iou^zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. =hel, d?L 
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II. Figuratively : 

1. 0/ persons: 

(«) To attack a person without doing him 
bodily violence ; as by bringing a true or false 
charge against him, or ridiculing him or his 
work. (Used lit. or Jig. ; in the latter case, a 
thing, Instead of a person, may make the 
attack.) 

•* My gracious lord, hew in the parliament 

Let an assail the family of York." 

Shakcip. . 3 Henry l t 1. 

" LudeLntng life, desiring leave to dye. 

Sue found her eelfe astayld with great peiplexity. 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. X. 22. 

(f>) To attack a person's moral principles by 
taking means fitted to seduce him or her from 
the paths of virtue, or from his or her im- 
mediate duty. 

••. . . and aye the ilke vice aighte huer ha zighth 
thet he is meat atayled." — AyenbUe (ed. Morris), p. 
1ST. 

*• How have I fear’d your fate I but fear'd it most, 

Wheu love auail'd you on the Libyan coast." 

Dryden : Virgil ; *£neid vi. Ml. 

2. Of things : 

(a) To attack by word or writiog. 

“All books he reads, and all he reads auailtf 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 616. 

(b) To molest. 

" Nature hnsh’d in al umber lweet. 

No rude noise mine ears auditing.'’ 

C <neper : Watching with God, No. 2. 

as-sa il-a~ble, • as^sa ile-a-ble, cl (Eng. 
assail ; -able.] Able to be assailed. 

" There* comfort yet, they are auditable." 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, lit. 2. 


as sail ant, a. k s. (Eng. assoil; -ant. In 
Fr. assatZfanf.] 

A. As adjective: Assailing; attacking. 

” And as an evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roost* 

And nest* in order ranged 
Of tame villatic fowl. 

Milton: Samton Agonister 

B. As substantive: One who assails or 
attacks a person or persona, or a thing. 

1. One who attacks a person. (In this sense 
it is properly opposed to a defendant.) 

"The Duke of Saint Albans, with the help of his 
servants, bent off the auailants."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. One who assails an enemy in a mditary 
way. 

••‘It Is tea to one.' says a late writer on the art of 
war. *hut that the a.sjailanf who attacks the enemy 
in his trenches is always victorious ."'— Goldsmith : 
Essays, iv. 

3. One who assails anything, as a philo- 
sophy, a religion, Ac. 

•*. . . both the Christian a uadanfs, as well as the 
defenders, of paganism . . .** — Grote: Hist. Greece, vol. 
t, pt L, ch. i. 

as sa lied. * as-sayld, pa. par. [Assail.] 

as-sa il-er, s. [Eng. assail; -cr.] One who 
assails ; an assailant. 

•* Pallediue heated *o pursued our auailers. that one 
of them slew him." — Sidney. 

as-sa il Trig, pr. par. [Assail.] 

" She will not stay the siege of loving terms. 

Nor hide th’ eucouuter of assailing eyes. 

Nor oi>e her lap to saint seducing gold." 

Shakesp. : Ilomeo and Juliet, 1. 1. 

t as-sa il-ment, s. [Eng. assail ; - ment .] 
The act of assailing, an assault ; an attack of 
disease, a malady. 

•* His most frequent atsailment was the headache." 
— Johnson : Life of Pope. 

Hs-sa-mar, s. [Lat. ass(us) — roast, and 
o mar( us) = bitter. ( .V. E. D . )] 

Chem. : A bitter substauce contained in the 
browu oil obtained by the destructive distil- 
lation of cane sugar. 

&s sa pan, as sa pin ic, s. [Native 
American name.] * Tlie name given to a 
flying squirrel (P tcromys rolucella). It in- 
habits Canada and the United States. [Pter- 

OM VS.] 

as-sa r-i-us,s. [Lat. assarius; Gr. aaadpiov 
' (a-ssariou) ; both from Lat. as.) [As.] 

7/t Classic times : A copper coin equal about 
3} farthings. In Matt. x. 29 it Is translated 
" farthing." 


as sart , v.t. [Mod. Fr. charter; O. Fr. es- 
sarter , assarUr ; Prov, eissortar = to grub up 
trees or bushes ; Low I>at. exsario, supine 
exsartum; exsarito , supine cxsanifi/m ; Class. 
Lat. .<arrio, sup. sarrifum ; sario , aupine sari - 
fum = to hoe, to weed.] 


1. Gen . ; To root up trees or bushes. 

•‘The king granted to him free chase, and frve 
warren, in al. those lile lands, Ac., and also power to 
uuart his lands."— Ashmole : Berkshire, il. 425. 

2. S]>ec. ( Old Law): Uoauthorisedly to root 
up the trees which are required in a forest to 
furnish thickets or coverts. 

* as-sa rt, a. A s. [Mod. Fr. (as substan.) 
cssart ; O. Fr. (as substan.) essart, essartage, 
assartement.] [Assart, r.] 

A. As adjective: Cleared; reclaimed. 

Assart Lands: Forest lands reclairaed, or 

cleared of wood, Ac., and put into a state of 
cultivation. (Boucher.) 

Assart rents: Rents paid for such lands. 
(Hutchinson’s Hist. Durham, ii. 410 ; Ibid., iii. 
00 ; and liis Hist. Cumb. and UVstm., i. 3S2.) 
(Boucher.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A piece of land cleared. (AsA.) 

2. A tree plucked up by the roots. (Ash.) 

3. Old Ldu): The offence agaiust the forest 
lawa of plucking up by the roots the trees 
requisite to furnish thickets or coverts. 

as-s&s'-sin, As-sas'-sin, s. [In Ger. Assas- 
sinen (pi.) ; Fr. A Prov. assassin ; Sp. ascsinu; 
Port. A Ital. assassino (all sing.); Arab. Haschi- 
schin — as substantive, a member of the sect 
described under No. 1 ; as adj., inspired by 
haschisch, an intoxicatiug liquid or drug 
called in India bhang, prepared from the pow- 
dered leaves of Cannabis sativa, or Common 
Hemp. Many Eastern desperadoes, when 
they wish to do some nefarious deed, deaden 
what remnants of conscience they "possess and 
stimulate their passions by means of this 
bhang. (Bhang.) Some etymologists derive 
assassin from Hassan ben Sabah, the founder 
of the order (I., 1).] 

L Literally: 

1. Hist. : A military and religious order 
which constituted an offshoot from the Is- 
maili branch of the great Shiah sect of Moham- 
medans. It was fouuded in A.D. 1090 by 
Hassan ben Sabah, at the hill fort of Alamoot, 
in Persia. A section of them afterwards re- 
moved from Persia to Mount Lebanon, where 
they came in contact with the crusaders, and 
through them acquired infamous notoriety in 
Europe. By the rules of their founder, they 
were bound" implicitly to cany out the com- 
mands of their chief (popularly known in the 
West as the “Old Man of the Mountain ”), even 
to the extent of murdering any king or inferior 
person in Europe, Aaia, or anywhere, with 
whom he might have a quarrel. Several proud 
potentates are said to have paid him black 
mail for safety's sake ; but (he gallant Knights 
Templars had more of a kingly spirit, and 
defied his power. The Mongols made a general 
massacre of the Persian branch of the order 
in 1256, and Sultan Bibars all but rooted 
out the Syrian offshoot in 1270, hut traces of 
them are said still to exist in both countries, 
especially at Kalat el Masryad, in Persia. 
Despite "their origin, the Assassins were not 
pure Shiahs in faith ; their religion was a mix- 
ture of Magianism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
Moliammedism. There was a certain resem- 
blance between their teuets and those of the 
Druses in Mount Lebanon. 

2. A ruffian who, either from personal ani- 
mosity, or from having been hired to do the 
atrocious deed, murders one by open violence 
or by secret or sudden assault." 

'•. . . of All the Jacobite* the most des}*- rate «*»«!*- 
sins not excepted, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. 
xvii. 

«[ When, on the 9tb Tliermidor, 1794, the 
French National Convention would no longer 
allow Robespierre to domineer over it, and 
would not permit him even to defend himself, 
almost the last words he addressed to it before 
his arrest were these, “ President of assassins, 
for the last time 1 ask liberty to speak.” 

II. Fig. : One who criminally destroys the 
polity of his country. 

" The hir'd assauins of the commonweal ! " 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. v. 

assassin-like, o. Like an assassin. 

*• . . . the Syrian kins, who. to surprise 
One man. atiauin-like, had levied war. 

War ud proclaim'd ."— Milton : P . L., bk. xi. 

* as-s&s -sin, r.f. [From the substantive. 
In Fr. assassiner ; Sp. asesinar; Port, ossas- 
sinar ; ital. os*assinar«.] The same as Assas- 
sinate (q.v.). 


frite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try 


•‘Can God be as well pleased with him that auas* 
tines hie pareuts. as with him that obeys them l' — 
SttUing/leet : Berm., p. 502. 

* a^-sas’-sin-a-^y, s. [Eng. assassin ; -acy.) 
Assassination. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

” This spiritual auauinaey, this deepest dye of 
blood being moat aatanicaily designed on soul*."— 
Hammorui : Serm. 

as-sas'-sin-ate, r.t. & i. [Eng. assassin ; 

* -ate.] [Assassin, r.] 

A. Transitive ; 

I. To murder by open violence or by secret 
and sudden assault. 

*• What could provoke thy madness, 

To assassinate so great, *o brave a man ?“ 

Philij*. 

Sometimes it is only half -seriously applied 
to the inferior animals, as Cowpcr does it to a 
taine bullfinch killed by a rat 

*' Oh, share Maria’s grief 1 
Her favourite, eveu in bis cage, 

(What will not hunger's cruel rage?) 
Assassinated by a thief." 

Cotcper : Death qf Mrs. Throckmorton's Bullfinch. 

* 2. Exceedingly to maltreat 

” Such usage &* your honourable lord* 

Afford me, assassinated and betrayed." 

Milton : Samson Agonistet. 

B. /Rfransiitre: To perpetrate murder. 

•• You who those ways feared of late. 

Where now no thieve* assassinate." 

Sandyt : Paraphrase qf Sacred Songs ; Judges ▼. 

* as-sas-fiin-ate, s. [Assassinate, r ] 

1. Ad assassin. 

•• The old kmg is Just murdered, and the person that 
did it i* unknown— Let the soldier* seize him for one 
of the assassinates, and let me alone to accuse him 
afterwards."— Dryden. 

2. An assassination ; a mnrder. 

•' Were not all assassinates »nd popular insurrections 
wrongfully chastised, if the meanness of the offender* 
indemnified them from punishment."— Pope. 

as-sas'-sin-a-ted, pa. par. & a. [Assas- 

’ SI NATE, V.] 

as-sas -sin-a-tiilg, pr. par . [Assassinate, 

’ v.) 

as-sas-sin-a’-tlon, s. [Eng. assassin ; -otion. ] 
The act of assassinating ; the act of murdering 
another by open violence or secret and sudden 
assault ; the state of being assassinated. 

*' The English regard awazrfuarion. and have during 
some ages regarded it, with a loathing peculiar to 
themselves."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xxi. 

as-s&s'-sin-a-tor, s. [Eng. assassin ; -afar. 
In Port, assassinator.] One who assassinates ; 
an assassin. (Johnson.) 

* as-sas'-sin-ous, a. [Eng. assassin; -otis.) 
Murderous. (Cockeram.) 

* as-sa -tion, s. [From Lat. assafuro, sup. 
of asso = to roast or broil ; Gr. a (azo) = to 
dry up.] Roasting. 

** The egg expiring less in the ellxation or boiling ; 
whereas, m the auation or roasting it will sometimes 
abate a drachm ." — Brmme ; Vulgar Erroun. 

as sault, * as-sa ut, * as-sa ute, * a- 
sa 'tight (gh silent), s. [In Fr. assaut ; 6. 
Fr. assault, asalt ; Prov. assalh, assaut; Sp. 
asalto ; Port. & Ital. assalto ; Low Lat assal- 
tus ; Class. Lat. assultits = a. leaping upon an 
attack ; od = to, and saltus = a leaping ; salio 
= to leap.] [Assail.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : A violent attack made upon any 
person, persons, or place, with the Lands or 
with material weapons. [B., 1, 2, 3.] 

•■ And by auaut he w*n the citee after.* 

Chaucer: C. T„ 99L 

•’But wbanne there was maad an a taught of the 
hethene men." — Wydiffe: Dedisx Iv. {Richardson.) 

"And when there was an auault made both of the 
Oentlles. and’ also of the Jews with their rulera. to 
use them despitefully and to stone them ."— Acts xiv. 5. 

" They resisted hi* auault s desperately, and obliged 
him to turn the eiege into a blockade . "—Arnold : llut. 
Riyme, ch. xliv. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. (la which the attacking force consists of 
a person or persons.) 

(a) An attack by means of a charge against 
one ; abusive laugnage, calumny, Ac. 

"After some unhappy auault t upon the prerogative 
by the mrliament, which produced its dissolution, 
there followed a composure." — Clarendon. 

(b) An attack upon one's virtue, which may 
be by seduction rather than violence. 

(r) An attack upon a thing, as upon a reli- 
gion, an opinion, Ac. 

"Theories built upon narrow foundation* are very 
hard to be supported against the auaults of opposi- 
tion. Locke. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
, Syrian, se, ce — e, ey — a. qn = kw. 


assault — assecuro 
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2. (In which the attacking force is a thing.) 
An adverse natural furce brought to bear 
Epon a person or tiling. 

. and unubaken bean the a ssault 
Of their mott dreaded foe, the strong south- weit" 
Wordsworth : Ezcurtion, bk. v. 

B. Technically: 

1. Mil. : A furious effort to carry a fortified 

S ost, tamp, or fortress, where the assailants 
o not acreen theinaclves by any works. 
{James.) It ia the appropriate termination of 
a siege which haa Dot led to the capitulation 
of the garrison. 

"On the Bth of September [1855], after a furious bom- 
bardment of three days, the A Hie* assaulted the town 
[Sebastopol] In five places, and, though repulsed in 
four, the assault of the French attack on the M&1&- 
khoif completely succeeded." — Time* ; Annual Sum- 
mary (1855). 

To give an assault: To attack any post. 
{Janus . ) 

To repulse an assault: To cauae the assail- 
ants to retreat, to beat them hack. {Ibid.) 

To mrry by assauZf ; To gain a post by atorm. 
{Ibid.) 

2. Fencing, Ac. Assault of Arms : An attack 
on each other (uot ia earnest) made by two 
fencers to exhibit or increase their skill. 
(Sometimes it is used in a wider sense for 
other military exercises.) 

"The 20th Annual assault of arms of the Honourable 
Artillery Company was held lost evening. . . .Boxing, 
fencing, sticks, bayonet exercise, cavalry sword exer- 
cise, &c., composed the programme. - — Dally Telegraph. 
March 2*, 1877. 

3. Law: A movement which virtually im- 
plies a threat to strike ODe, as when a person 
rai.sea his hand or his cane in a menacing 
manner, or strikes at another but misses him. 
In common law it is not needful to touch one to 
constitute an assault. When a blow actually 
takes effect the crime ia not simple assault, 
but assault and battery. If two people flglit 
in private, they are held to have committed 
assaults on each other; but if they do so in 
public, they are chargeable with affray. [See 
Ai-khay.) A person assaulting another may 
be prosecuted by him for the civil injury, 
and may also be punished by the criminal law 
for the injury done to the public. {Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iii., chap. 8; iv., chaps. 
11, 15.) 

In Scuts Law the word assault has a 
somewhat more comprehensive sense than 
in England, the word battery not being used ; 
hut what is here called assault and battery is 
in Scotland regarded simply as a more aggra- 
vated kind of assault. 

as sault, ' as sa ut, v.t. [O. Fr. assaulter. 
In Sp. asaltar, assaltar, assaltear ; Ital. cusctZ- 
tare , Low Lab assulto.] [Assault, a.] 

L Of }iersons : 

1. To make a hostile attack upoa a person, 
a people, a fortification, a house, &c., using 
for the purpose material weapons. 

“Struck at the algbt, the mighty Ajax glows 
With thirst of vengeance, and assaults the foea.* 
Pope .* Homer' t Iliad, hk. V., 756-7. 

“. . . and assaulted the house of Jason " — Acts 
xvU. 5. 

2. To attack oae in another way than by 
warlike weapons ; to do so, for instance, by 
nuking a charge against him, calumniating 
bun, writing againat him, &c. 

"Tin a mercy I do not assault yon with a number 
of original minuet* and epigram*. Pope • Letter to 
U. Cromwell, March 7, I7w. 

II. Of things: To do that which is fitted 
to injure (applied to things rather than per- 
■ons), to threaten with injur}'. 

" Bofore the gates, the cries of babes new-born. 
Whom fate had from their tender mother* torn. 
Assault Ilia ears." Dryden. 

as sault a blc, a. [Eng. assault ; -able.] 
Able to be assaulted. 

” A breach, he It made never so assaultable, having 
many hands to defend it with any valour, lightly ia 
never entered. - ’— Sir Roger Williams : Actions of the 
Low Countries, p. 106. 

ult ant, a. k s. [Eng. assault ; -ant . 
Ital. aMuZfu H f<.\] 

1. As adj. : Leaping upon, assaulting, as- 
flaillng. 

2. As subst. : An aasallant ; a term applied 
to a predntory animal when represented on 
the cacutchcon as if leaping oa its nrev. 
(Gtoss. of Her.) 

as sa ult-cd, pa. par. [Assault, v.] 

”8o long M the assaulted peraon U in actual danger.” 
— wrrmy Taylor : On forgiving Injuries 


as-sa’ult-er, s. [Eug assault; -tr. In Ital. 
assalilore.] One who assaults another; an 
assailant. 

“ Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we esteemed few swords in a Just defence ahle 
to resist many unjust assaulters."— Sidney. 

as sault ing, pr. par. [Assault, v.] 
*aw-saut, s. [Assault, s.] 

as-say, *as-saye, *a3-saie, s. [Ia Fr. 

essai ; O. Fr. assui, asaie ; Prov. Assay ; Sp. 
ensayo; ItaL saggio ; Lat. exag i um = a weigh- 
ing, a weight ; exigo, sup. exactum = to drive 
out, ... to examine ; ex = out, and ago — to 
lead or drive ; Or. ef ayioi* ( hexagion ) = a weight 
used ia later times ; efaytd£u» ( hexagiazo ) — to 
examine.] [Assay, v., and Essay, s. k v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of trying or experimenting ; a 
trial, an experiment, an attempt, essay. 

” Quod this chauoun, "Yet wol I make assay." 

Chaucer : C. T., 13,177. 
"... never more 

To give the assay of arms against your majesty." 

Shake tp . ; Hamlet, iL 2. 

* 2. The state of being tried ; trial, aufferiag, 
hardship. 

” For they he two the pro west knights on grownd, 

And oft approved in many hard assay." 

Spenser: f. Q., 1 1, iii. 15. 

* 3. The result of such trial or experimeot ; 
spec., purity, value. 

"... beholding all the way 
Tho goodly worke*, and stones of rich assay." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. x. 15. 

4. The thing subjected to trial or examina- 
tion. (B., 1, 2.) 

Originally assay Mid essay were the same 
word, but now assay is obsolete, except for 
the testing of metals, while essay is used for 
bodily or mental attempts. [Essay.] 

* At all essays = in every way. 

" He is a frende at all atsayes 

Hormanni Vulguria (1530}. 
"At all assaies, you hear a heart true bent.”— 
Taylor ; Worke* (1030). (Halliwell: C'ontr. to Lexic . } 

B, Technically: 

L Chemistry : 

1. The determination what percentage of a 
metal, eapecially of a precious one, is in auy 
particular ore or alloy. Au ordinary or a 
simple assay is designed to ascertain how much 
a compound of gold or silver varies from the 
prescribed standard, whilst a parting assay is 
designed to separate the two metals from each 
other in the specimen examined, that the pro- 
portion iu the bullion of which it is a fair 
sample may be ascertained. In a gold parting 
assay, the amount of silver in the gold is as- 
certaioed ; and in a silver parting assay, the 
amount of gold in the silver. [Assayino, 
Touch.] The ana ly a is, or assay, of an alloy 
of gold and copper is usually made by cupel- 
latiou with lead. The weight of the button 
remaining on the cupel gives directly the 
amount of gold in the alloy after certain cor- 
rections aimilar to those required in the case 
of silver. {Graham: Chem., 2nd ed., vol. ii., 
p. 362.) 

2. The alloy or metal assayed. 

"... like au assay fused before the hlow-plpe." — 
Dartrin : Voyage round the World, ch. iiL 

II. Law : The examination or testing of the 
weights and measures of thia or any other 
couutry by a fixed standard. 

" You shall . . . make the assays at these money a of 
gold and silver, and truly report if the said moneys 
he In weight and fineness according to the standard 
weights for weighing ami tenting the coins of the 
realm.”— Oat A administered to the Jury of Goldsmiths 
sworn to Test the Pyx. (Times, Friday, July 17, 1871) 

assay-balance, s. A delicate balance 
used ia assaying. It is furnished with a 
rider (q.v.). 

assay-furnace, s. A furnace used in 
assaying. 

assay-master, s. An assaver; an officer 
appointed to ascertain the amount of the two 
precious metals iu coins and bullion. 

as-say, # a-say, v.t. k i. [In Mod. Fr. 
essayer ; O. Fr. asa Ur, ossayrr ; Prov. essaiar ; 
Sp. ensayar ; Port, ensaiar ; Ital. assoggiare — 
to try, to attempt ; to nssay a metal ; saggiare 
= to try, to essay, to taste.] [Assay, s. ; 
Essay, v.j 
A. Transitive: 

I. To try anything or any person. 

I. Of things: 

(a) la the same sem* aa No. II. (q.v ). 


*(b) To atteiuj t anything; to try its prao- 
ticability by the lest of exj>erience. 

** Ulysses, and hi* brave maternal race, 

The young Autolyci. assay the chase.* 

Pope : Homer's Odyury, bk. xix_ 50 1-2 

* 2. Of persons: To try a person's strength 
courage, skill, and fortitude by attacking him. 

“But, seeing thou fall'et on me *0 luckily, 

I will assay tbeo: so defend thyself.” 

Shakesp . ; 1 Hen IV ^ j. 4. 

* II. To proffer. 

“ Whom thua afflicted when sad Eve beheld, 
JDesolate where she sat ; approaching nigh. 

Soft word* to his fierce paaaion nbe assay'd." 

MUton : P. L., r. 567. 

Ill, Chem., Metall., dtc. : To subject a ring, 
a com, an alloy, &c., to examination, trial, or 
experiment, with the view of ascertaining 
what its component parts are, aad apecially, 
ixi the latter case, what proportion of the 
precious or other metals euters iato its com- 
position. 

B. /nfrans. : To attempt, to endeavour. 

as-sa yed, pa. par. [Assay, v.] 

as-say-er, s. [Eug. assay; - er . In Dut. k 
Fr. essayeur. ] One who assays bullion. Spec., 
an officer of the Mint, whose function it is to 
try the purity of the precious metals used for 
coin. 

"... a confidential man of business, a practical 
miner and assayer, would have been all that was re- 
quired. "—Darwin : Voyage round the World, cb. xvi. 

as-say ing, + a sal jfoge, pr. par. k s. 
[Assay, r.] 

As substantive : The act or process of sub- 
jecting eoius, quantities of bullion, or alloya, 
to examination and experiment, with the view 
of ascertaining tvhat proportion of each of 
the precious metals they contain. The j«ro- 
portiou in gold coin in the British Isles is >5 
of gold and -fa of alloy. This is called the stan- 
dard. That it is actually reached is proved by 
the Trial of the Pyx, which from time to time 
takes place. [Pyx.] The process adopted 
to assay the precious metals is cupcllation 
(q.v.). The assayer's work has been much 
facilitated by the discovery that the applica- 
tion of sulphuric acid can separate gold and 
silver. The Freuch call cupellation the dry 
method of assaying, and adopt another of their 
own called the humvi oue. [Assay.] 

"Thi* method la also sometimes used in the auay- 
ingof coina to afford an indication of the uiuintity of 
silver required in the cupellation. -- — GraAam ; Chem., 
2nd ed., vol. ii , p 362. 

* as-sayle, v.t. [Assail.] 

* assqh -en, a pi. Old form of Ashes. 

" Hie eyen bolwe, grialy to hiholde ; 

Ilia bewe fnlwe. and pale as assehen colde." 

Chaucer : C. T, 2, ^5*46. 

& 8 S 5 I 1 reint , * Assh reint , &ssh reynt', 

pa. par. of a verb, presumably asschrencJte, assh- 
rcnchc. [A.S. screncan = to deceive.] De- 
ceived. 

" A ! dame, be s&ide, icb was asschreint, 

Ich wende thou hoddest ben adreint.” 

Seuyn Sages, 1,485. 

“ Ac ao icb fyode in the book, 

Hy were asshreynt in her crook.” 

Alssaunder, 4,619. 

* as se'-cle (cle=-kel), s. [Lat. osseda, 
assecula = an attendant, a follower, a hanger- 
on, a sycophant ; assequor — to follow on, to 
pursue.] Au attendant, a follower. 

" It mattereth not with the pope and Ida auecles. of 
what life and conversation their saints he '—SIteldon : 
Miracles of Antichrist (1616), p. 825. 

* &s scc-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. assectatio; from 
assector = to aceomjiauy to attend ; assequor 
= to follow on.] Attendance on one, viaiting 
upon one. (Johnson.) 

* S,s-se-cu'r-an5e, s. [In* Sw. assecurans; 
Ger. assecuranz ; Port, segurnnfa ; Low Lat. 
assecumntia = assurauce.] Assurauce. 

" \Vbat may be thought of those a<j«*ewrancc* which 
they give, in the Popish Church, to all each os die 
ia the same, with the copious furniture o! their sacra 
ments. and their own merit* V'—She Uion : Miracles of 
.1 *U ichrist. p. 320. 

’Ss se cur a tlon, s. [Low Lat. assecura- 
tio, from a««n<ro.] [Assecuhe.] Assurance, 
making sure. [Assurance.] 

"H.*w far. then, reaches this assecurxtion f So far 
a* to exclude all fears, all doubting and hesitation 
Up. Hall : Hem. , p. 268. 

’ fts-se-cii re, V.t. [Low Lat. nssecu ro, from 
ad = to, and xr cunts = secure ; euro = C3re.] 
To make one sure or certain ; to give one 
assurance. (Bullokar : Dirt.. 1656.) [Assure, 
•Secure, Sure ] 


boil, b6jf; p6iit, Jtfifrl; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph— f, 
-<lan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -slon -zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -blc, -dlo, &c. = bcl, d^L, 
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assecution— assent 


* 6s-secu -tion, s. [Lat. ad = to ; «cu:u> = 
a following, pursuing : ad = to. and stquor = 
to follow.] The act of acquiring or obtaining. 

•' By the law. * pexxon. after he has bceu in 

tulj poesessun of a second benefior. cannot return 
again to his first. because it is immediately void by his 
assecution o 1 a eccond."— J *?«*< Parergon. 

jifi-ap -Ha -tion, s. [Lat. assedo = asse.-o* or.] 
A term in the tcuttish law, importing a *«-tt le- 
nient. or tennre in landed property for a long 
term, being generally coupled in deeds and 
other law instruments of writing with lacks, 
alienations, translations, &c. (zpottiswodt : 
On Stiies, p. 272 ft seq., and p. 402.) {Boucher.) 
(See example under Astent.) 

6s se-gai, t as~sa-g^L t as sa-gay, 
* za-gaye (Ccffre), $. & a. [In Fr. ra^a e ; 
Sp. aeapaya ; Port, rayaia, xgaglia = javelin ; 
Arab, alkhacegah. ] 

A. As substantive: A missile weapon, like 
a javelin, nsed by the Caffres, Zulus, and other 
Smth African tribes in war. It is of some 



ASSEGAIS. 


considerable length. There is also a short 
stabbing assegai 

“ Alert to fight, athirst to stay. 

They shake the drvaded assegai." 

S'r+cford de Rtddt [fie. Tint*. -Vlsith U. 1STS.) 
w It is sometimes u>ed in connection with 
Other nations than those of oouth Africa. 

•* Then a terror tell an the King Bucar. 

And the Libyan kings wh • had join'd h:s ; 

And their hearts crew heavy, and died away. 

And their hands could not wield an asm? iy." 

Bemans: The Cuf # Funeral Procession. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to or produced 
by the spear described under A. 

- X© less than thirty-seven assegai wound* . . 
Pietermariaburg Correspondent bf the Tines, 5th 

April ura. 

6a -se-gal, * as gai, r.f. [From the 
substantive.] To pierce with an assegai. 

“ Many w ere drowned, many assegated, a few shot.' 
—Times, March 6. lit*. 

is-se gaied, t as sa-gaied, px par. 

[Assegai, r.] 

• as seize , r.f. [Seize.] 

as sem -blage, s. [Ft assernNa^e.) 
t 1. The act of assembling, 
t 2. The state of being assembled. 

"With innocence and meditation Joined. 

In soft assemblage “ Thomson. 

3. The persons or things assembled. 

(o) The persons assembled; a gathering of 
individuals ; an assembly. 

“ Castile enjoyed the supremacy in that great assem- 
blage of non. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch_ ixiil. 

(6) Of things assembled : 

The bases of an assemblageot pyramid*.'— Hertchei: 
Jistron^ j S7T. 

• as-sem bianpeO), * as sem blaun^e, 

s. [Eng. assembly); once.] Assembling, as- 
sembly. 

" He ehaunst to come, where happily he spide 
A root of many people farre away -. 

To whom hii coarse be hastily appllde. 

To weet the cause of their assemUaunee wide.' 

' Spenser F. q., V. iv SI. 

• as-sem -blance (2), s. [Tat, ad — to, and 
Eng. semblance (q.v.).] Semblance, resem- 
bUuce. 

Care t for the limb, the thewes. the etature, bulk, 
and bic aumvWuw of a man 1~ — ShaLesp. i Henry 
IT., ill fi 

• Ss-sem-bla -tion, s. [Assembly, s.] 
M-sem -ble, * a-sem -ble, r,L i i. [In Ft 

assembler; ensemble = together : Prov. axamt- 
blar ; from Lat. rimuJ = at once, together, at 
the same time. Cognate with Dot. r erza- 
vielen — . . .to assemble ; tamPen = to col- 
lect ; from samen — together ; Ger. sammeln 
— to assemble; noammen, bcisanmen — to- 
gether.] 


A- Tnonsifiiy : 

* 1. To compare, to liken. (L«f inter; 1 Forte, 

i. lsS.) 

2. To convene, to call together. (Used both 
of persons and things.) 

•“ (a) Sometimes it is followed by two objec- 
tives— the oue of the person or being for whom 
the gathering is brought together, and the 
other of the persons or things assembled. 
But before the first objective there is really an 
ellipsis of ro or for. 

**Tbcn said the king to Atnasv. Assemble me the 
men of Judah within three days aud te then here 
present.'— 2 San u. i. 

(6) It is sometimes used reciprocally. 

".And all the men of Israel assembled themselves 
unto king Solomon at the feast of the month Et h a n im 
. . — 1 Kings vui. 2. 

B. JnfmasifiiY : 

I. Gen. : To come together, to meet together, 
to gather, to congregate. 

"They, however, still assembled and prayed in pri- 
vate dwellings. . . kaoiMtiy: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

* 2. Spec. : To meet in a hostile manner, to 
encounter. 

•’ Xo* Enal&c and Tholomer turcs han n-semble*.~ 

Joseph of a risnathie {ed Skeat i. S3C. 

* as-sem -ble, s. Old sj^elling of Assembly. 
{Early English Alliterative Poems.) 

as-sem bled (bled = beld), y<i. yar. A a. 

* [Assemble.] 

" Lordvnges, the ne«de« for whiche we ben assemble 
in this f'jvoc, is ful hevr thing. . . .'—Chaucer. Tale 
pf Hellbent. 

“ Assembled armies oft have 1 beheld ; 

But ne'er till now such numbers charg'd a field" 
Pope Homers Iliad, bk. in, £«s-9. 

as-sem -bier, s. lEng. assonW(c) ,* -er. In 

Fr. ossrmWcur.] 

1. One who convenes an assembly, or brings 
a number of people together. 

“ Xone of the list-makers, the assemblers of the mob. 
the directors and arrangers, have been convicted"— 
Burte: Refections on the Executions in ltso. 

2. Oue who himself constitutes part of such 
a gathering. 

“ for your confession of faith, which yon say shall 
be published by your assemblers. . . ." — Hammond to 
CheyneL [Hammond : Wort*, i. 1*3.) 

as-sem -bliilg, pr. par. & s, [Assemble.] 

As substantive: A gathering together, a 
meeting together. 

•’ Xot forsaking the assembling of oorsel vea tc^ether. 
as the manner of some it . . ~—Hcb. x Zb. 

“Let all rude and riotous assemblings ... be 
banished from this day of rest and holiness ." — Bishop 
Fleet see**! : Charge. 

* as-sem -blit, ;o. par. [Assembled ] 

a^-sem-bly, * as sem ble, 5 [In Fr 

= a meeting of persons (originally, 
it is believed, a deliberative political assembly ; 
afterwards also one of the clergy) ; assemble — 
one of the steps in a dance ; Prov. ossemblada ; 
Sp. asamblca ; ltal. ossamblea — a meeting of 
persons; Sw. ossaftnb^.] [Assemble, r.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L In a passive sense : 

1. Gen. : That which is convoked ; a gather- 
ing together of persons, or, in some cases, of 
things'^ for any purpose, 

” 1 sat not in the assemble of the mockers." — Jer. 
xv. it. (See also Gen. xlix. 6. ) 

I was almost in all evil in the midst of the congre- 
gation and assembly Pro*, v. 1A 

2. Specially: 

(a) A great gathering of people for religious 
or political purposes, or for both. In Old 
Testament Scripture it is frequently used of 
the whole congregation of the Israelites con- 
vened for any religions or narional object, 
especially of their assembling at Sinai to re- 
ceive the law. (See also B ] 

“ . . . oo the eighth day shall be an holy convocation 
unto yon. and ye shall offer an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord ; it is a solemn assembly ~~Ler. xxiii. 
«. fSee also Dent. xvi. 6, and S Kings x 20. In a Jig 
sense: Heh. xii S3.) 

M . . according to all the words which the Lord 
spake with yon in the mount, out of the midst of the 
fire, in the day of the assembly."— Deut. ix. 10. (See 
also Dent, x s ; xviii. 11) 

(1) A deliberative body exercising legislative 
functions, and bearing rule over a nation, 
province, or district. 

“Officers and men muttered that a vote of a foreign 
assembly wa* nothing to them."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xL 

(See also Acts xix. 39.) 

H In an active sense : That which convokes. 
[B. 2, -Vii] 


late, ISt, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


B. Technically : 

L Church Hist., ttc. : The term now given to 
the highest deliberative body in some Presby- 
terian churches, and specially to what, wheu 
fully named, are termed the “ General Assembly 
of the Established Church of Scotland,*’ and 
the “General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland." Tht-se consist of ministerial and 
lay or half-lay representatives, equal to each 
other in number, sent from each presbytery, 
and in spiritual matters discharge deliberative, 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions. 
The word Assembly, in this second sense, 
seems to have been introduced into Scotland 
from France, whilst the natives of the former 
country had much intercourse with Calviu. 
From Scotland it passed to England, where 
the “Westminster Assembly ” was an assembly 
of 121 divines who, with certain lay assessors, 
met at Westminster in lb43, by authority of 
the Parliament, with the view of attempting 
to produce ecclesiastical formularies which 
might lead to uniformity of worship in Eng- 
- land and Scotland. It sat five years, pro- 
duced the Directory of Public Worship, the 
Confession of Faith, and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms, and was ultimately dis- 
solved by Oliver Cromwell. 

2. JVfiZ. : The second beating of the drum in 
a camp to summon the soldiers to strike their 
tents. 

assembly room, s. A room in which 
public assemblies are wont to be held. 

•*. . . nor could -be enter the assembly rooms, . . .* 
— Johnson Life of Sanagt 

* as- send e, r.f. Old spelling of Ascend. 

• as-sen-dyt, yo. par. An obsolete spelling 
of AscExn. 

- as sen-el, s. Old spelling of Arsenic. 

as-sent , * a-^ent e, a [O. Fr. assent, os- 
sens ; Port, asse n so; Lat assensus ; fr. assent in 
or assenrior = to assent.] [Assent, r.] 

A- Ordinary lanpucpe : 

L The act of admitting the truth of any 
statement Such assent emanates from the 
understanding, and differs from consent, which 
is an operation of the wilL [See f below.) 

” I trowr ther needeth Iit«l sermonvng 
To mxke yon assent e to this thing." 

Chaucer: C. T.. X0»-L 
" Her ntnaost reach, historical assent. 

Tae doctrines warp'd tc what they never meant. 

Cosrper: Conversation. 

2. It is not nnfrequeotly, however, nsed as 
synonymous with consent. 

•* . . . the talents which obtain the assent af divided 
and tnmnltaoms xsaemblie*- to great practical reforms." 
— Macaulay Hist. Eng . eh xx. 

3. Accord ; agreement. 

. the words of the prophets declxre good to the 
king with one assent."— Z Chron. X vui. 12 . 

r We assent to wbat we admit to be true ; 
we consent to what we allow to be done. 
Assent may be given to anything, whether 
positively 'proposed by another or not, but 
consent supposes that what is consented to is 
proposed by some other person. If assent and 
consent are* both used of s]»eculativc proposi- 
tions. then assent is the act of an individual, 
and consent that of many, as in the phrase, 
“ By the common consent of mankind." Ap- 
probation, which is a much stronger word, ia 
a species of assent and concurrence of conseut. 
The latter term is properly used only of num- 
bers, not of single indlvidnals. (Crab5.) 

B. Technically: 

Law. The royal assent signifies the consent 
of the king to have his signature affixed to 
Acts of Parliament which have passed both 
Houses of the Legislature. This assent gives 
them the force of law. 

“ All those- acts of the Long Parliament which had 
received the royal assent wen- admitted to be still in 
full force.'— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., eh. 1L 

as sent, r.i. [In Fr. assenfir; Sp. asenftr; 
Port, asscutar; ItaL aasrnfirr ; Lat os*i«f*o 
= to assent : ad = to, and sentio = to discern 
by the senses, to feeL] 

1, To admit a statement to be true. 

“And the Jews also assented, saying that then 
things were so." — Acts xxit a 

2. To consent to a proposal affecting one's 
interests. 

“The prince* assented to all that was suggested ty 
her husband ."— Jfaca ulay : Hist. Eng., ch. m 

* 3. To yield to the sednetive influence of 
any vice. 

“ Loke wet that ye unto no vice assent.' 

Chaucer C. T. IAW2. 


; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
Syrian* re, ce = e. ey - a. c;ti - !rtr. 
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1 For the difference between assent and con- 
tent, see Assent, s. 

4»-scn ta -tion, [Lat. a«enta/io = flatter* 
tug assent, pretended concurrence with every- 
thing that a )*rson says , assentor = to assent 
habitually, with insincerity ; assenfior = to 
assent to : ad — to, and sentio = to feel.] 
Hypocritical assent to everything which au- 
Otiier says ; pretended concurrence in every 
opinion, however absurd, which he broaches; 
the implied object being, for the most part, to 
flatter him for selfish ends, or at least to avoid 
giving him offence. 

“It is a fearful pressure of ruin when the prophets 
cou-piir in ostentation."— Btshop HalL 

f &s sen ta tor, * as-sen-ta -tour, s. 
(Ital. asseafafar * ; I*at assentator.] A flatterer. 
“Other there be which. In ft more honest term, may 
be cslled astcn'atourt or followers, which do await 
diligently whftt Is the form of the speech ftnd gesture 
of their master, and aisootber his inftuuers and fashion 
of garments .'— Sir T ■ Elyot (Joe., foL 13® 6. 

* as-sen -ta-tor-I-ly, adv, [Eng. assenfafor; 
-i, *iy ] After the manner of a flatterer. 

“I have no purpose, vainly or assentatorily, to re- 
present this great ue* Iof Britain] as iu water, which 
■bowi things tugger than they are . . ."—Bacon. 

as sent er, s. [Eng. ass*nf; -er.] One who 

* assents to anything. 

" She ia not ftii a-wenfer (though thousands be) to 
tbftt rabbinical rule cited in Druaius from Rabbi 
Hauricv”— H'Aitfoc* Manners q f the Eng., p. 353. 

as sen’-ti-ent (ti as shi), a. [Lat as$«n- 
tiens, pr. par. of assenfio = to assent to.] 
Assenting to, as opposed to dissentient. Used 
also substantively. 

as-sent -irig, pr . par, & a [Assent, p.] 

’’ On femftle truth assenting faith relies.” 

Pope • Somers Odyssey. bk. L, 27«. 

&s-sent'-ing-ly f adf. [Eng. assenting; -Zy.] 
Id an assenting manner : in such a manner as 
to express or imply assent (Huloet.) 

iis-sent ive, a. [Eng. assent; -tuc.] Assent- 
ing. (Savage.) (Worcester's Did.) 

&S-Sent ment, $. [Fr assentiment ; Ital. 
osscfiribienfo. ] The same as Assent. 

"Their arguments »re but precarious, and subsist 
upou the charity of onr assentmentsf—Brovne : Vulg. 
Errourx. 

* as -sen-yke, t. Old name for Arsenic. 

Us'-ser. s. [Lat. asser = a small beam or lath.] 
Arch. : A thin rafter, board, or lath. 

as-sert, v.t. [From Lat. assertum, supine of 
a*$*ro = to put or join to, . . . to affirm : ad 
= to, and sero, prat, scrui =to put in a row, 
to join. In Ital assertre.] 

L Of persons or other beings : 

1, To affirm, to declare positively ; to aver. 

. , asserting, oo proiwr occasions, the dignity of 
bis country and of his master.”— Jfaca ufay . But. Eng.. 
ch. niii 

2. To vindicate one’s rights by actions as 
well as words. 

"Human nature at last asserted its rights .”— M i- 
caulay Bist. Eng , ch. xii. 

“ Sueh Just examples on offender* shown. 
Sedition silence, nnd assert the throne." 

Pope: Homer's fluid, bk it. S3S-9. 

IL Of things: (Used figuratively in senses 
analogous to I. I, and 2.) 

" But, lo ! from high Hyraettna to the plftlu 
The queen of night asserts her *11601 reign.” 

Byron : Curse of Minerva. 

as sort ed, pa. par. k a. [Assert.] 
t as sert -er, s. [Asser tor] 
as sert -ing, pr. ;var. [Assert.] 

as-ser -tion, s. [In Fr assertion; Ital. osscr- 
xionc ; Ital oss^rfio = (1) a formal declaration 
regarding the freedom or servitude of any one ; 
(2) an assertion generally.] 

1. The act of asserting, affirming, or declar- 
ing positively. 

2. The statement asserted or affirmed posi- 
tively 

"The government. on full consideration, gave credit 
to h;a a.ienion that he had been guilty of ft double 
treiuon —Macaulay Hist. Eng . ch. xxl. 

M-scrt ivc, a. [In Fr. assertif ] With atrong 
wsertimi ; dogmatical, peremptory. 

"He « a-! not so f nil of the principle* he undertook 
to flluxtrate as to 1*wt their certa ntv, proi>osiiig 
them tiot in a confident and assert ’(ee form, but ss 
probabilities *ud hyputhnw* Ulaneillr 


as sert’-ive-ly, adv. [Eog. assrrfit*: ; -Zy.] 
So as to assert ; affirmatively. 

•• Read it interropatively. and it is as strong for Soto 
and the Dominicans, as if it were read assertieely. tor 
Catherine and the Jesuits.”—^. Bedell . Letters , p 
408. 

as-sert -or, t as sert -er, s. [Eog. assert ; 

’ -or and -er.] Oue who asserts, affirms, sup- 
ports, or maintains anything. » 

" The assert OTS of liberty said not a word . . .”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. x 

. an asserter of tbe hereditary principles of bis 
family . . ."—Levis-. Early Rom. Hist. (ISiid.ch. Xii.. 
pt. iii., j 54. 

as-sert -or-y, a [Eng. assert; -ory. In Ital. 
ass/rf^ri/..] Involving an assertion ; designed 
to support au assertion. ] 

"... both with oaths promissory and assertory.’— 
Jeremy Taylor: On the Decalogue. 

‘as-serve, t\t. [Lat asserrio.] To serve; 
to assist (Johnson.) 

as-sess , v.t. [O. Fr. assesser = to regulate, 
settle ; Low Lat assesso = to value for the 
purpose of taxation ; Class. Lat asstssitm, sup. 
of assidco — to sit near, to he au assessor : ad 
— to, or Dear, and sedeo — to sit] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. To fix by authority the exact portion of 

a tax which any particular person is required 
to pay. (Dyche. ) • 

2. To make a valuation of property in any 
place, with the view of setthug what* amount 
of local or other taxation its owner or occupier 
should be required to pay. 

B. Lau? ; To fix the amount of damages, 
costs, Ac., in a law case. 

* as sess , s. (Trom assess, v. (q.v.).] Assess- 
ment 

"Taking off assesses, levies, and free-quarteriogs. 
might appear plauaive aim*.”— Princely Pclscan, ch. fc. 

as sess -a ble, O. [Eng. assess; -able.] Able 
to be assessed. ( Webster.) 

aus sess -a-bly, adv. [Eng. assessable) ; -y ] 
By means of an assessment (Hebsfer.) 

as sess ed, jxl par. k a [Assess, r ] 

^ Jsscssorf Taxes : Taxes fixed, not by Act of 
Parliament, but by assessment 

as sess -Ing, pr. par [Assess, r.] 

as-ses'-sion, s. [Lat assessio: ad = to, or 
near, and scssio = a sitting ] A sitting near 
one to give one counsel. (JoAnson.) 

as-ses -sion-ar-y, a [Eng. assession ; -ary.] 
Pertaining or relating to assession. 

" One of tbe answers of the jury, upon their oaths 
at the assessionary court. I have inserted.” — Care*: 
Survey of CotmvalL 

as sess -ment, * as-sess e-ment, $. 

[Eng. assess ; • ment .] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of fixing a certain sum, after 
consideration of a jierson's means, as the 
portion of a tax which he should fairly be 
required to pay ; or the act of valuing property 
for purposes of taxation, and adjudging the 
proper sum to be levied on it (It is followed 
by on or of ) 

" It was determined that the greater part of this 
turn should be levied by an assessment, on real pro- 
perty.”— Macaulay : But. Eng., cb. xv. 

"... the business of the ecus us involving the enu- 
meration of persons and the assess men ' of property." 
—Levis ■ Early Rom. Hist., ch. v . j 1. 

2. The state of being assessed. 

3. The amount which is imposed on au in- 
dividual after consideration of his resources, 
or on property after valuation. 

B. Law : The act of assessing damages by 
means of a jury. 

as sess -or. s. [In Sw , Dan., Ger., & Port 

* assessor ; Fr. ass*'sscur ; Sp. ascsor ; Ital. as- 
sessor*, from Lat. assessor = (1) one who siis 
by another, an assistant : (2) (Law) the as- 
sistant of a magistrate . ud = to or uear, and 
sedeo = to sit. ] 

I. One who sits uear another— 

(a) As being next to him in dignity : 

“ That hi* great purpw* He might so fulfil. 

To honour his anointed Son. avroged 

Upm hit enemies, and to declare 

Ail power on Him transferT'd : whence t • hi* Sou. 

The assessor ol Hi* throne, He thus began." 

Milton ■ P /.., bk. vi. 

Or (&) to render him assistance. 


^ In this latter sense it specially signified 
an a*sistant to a judge. (Dryden : Virgil; 
jEneid vi. 5S3.) 

2. Oue who assesses people or property for 
purposes of taxation. (Clossog. Sara.) 

as ses so r-i-al, a [In Fr. k Port, assesso- 
rial ; Lat asscssorius.] Pertaining to an 
assessor. (Cox*.) 

as-sess-or-shlp, s. [Eng. assessor; -ship.j 
The position or lunction of an assessor. 

* ^s-seth . [Assets.] 

as -sets, 4 as-setb , * a-setb', *a-sce tb, 
* a see the, * as sy tb, * a~9ee th, s., a., 
&. adv. [Fr. asses = enough ; O. Fr. asel, ase.: t 
asses ; asseiz, asses = euough ; Prov. assatz; 0- 
Sp. a saz ; Port, ossaz ; Ital. assai = enough ; 
from Lat. ad = to, and satis ~ enough.] 

A. As (vlj. <£■ adr. (chiejly of the form * as- 
seth) : Sufficient, enough. 

"Yet neuer shall vnike bis riehesse 
Jsseth uuto bis gredmesse.” 

Romaunt of the Rose 

B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Formerly (of some among the obsolete forms 
yiren a&ore, and especially of the form * aseth) : 

(a) Compensation for an injury, satisfac- 
tion, or acceptable offering or concession. 
[Assith.] 

"And Pi lat. willynge to make aseth to the pnple 
left to bem Barabas.*— WyHiffe : Mark xv. 

( b ) Assets. 

" And if it suffice not for ats**Y” 

Piers Plovman. 

2. -Vote (of the form assets only): The same 
as 1 a and b. 

IL Technically (of the form assets, s. pL, 
with a sing, form asset = a single item on the 
credit side) : 

1. Book-keeping, Bankruptcy . dc. : All a 
persoas property, every part of which may 
lie made liable for his’ debts. In balancing 
accounts assets are put on one side and debts 
on the other — the assets on the Cr. side, and 
the debts on the Dr. one. The amounts of a 
merchant’s debts and assets are always ascer- 
tained and recorded if he become insolvent. 

2. Law: Property left by a deceased person 
which is saleable and may be converted into 
ready money. It receives its name, assets— 
meaning enough, or sufftcienf — because its 
possession is sufficient to render the executor 
or administrator liable to discharge the debts 
and legacies of the deceased person, so far as 
the assets may be sufficient for the purpose. 
Assets obtained in this way are called per- 
sonal. Besides these, there are others called 
assets by descent, or real assets. If a person 
covenant that he and his heir shall keep v 
house in repair, the heir is bound only as 
he has assets enough inherited from the pro- 
miser. (Blackstone : Comment. , bk. it, chaps. 
15, 20, 32.) 

os sev'-er ate, * as-sev^-er, rtii [In 

Sp. aseverar ; Port asseverar ; It&L ass* re rare ; 
Lat. asserero = to act with earnestness, to 
pursue earnestly ; (2) to assert strongly or 
firmly : serenes = severe. Cognate with Eng 
Swear (q. v. ).] To affirm with great solemnity 
or very positively. 

". , so sweetened and mollified with tbe concert 
of music (tbe harmony of heavenl that he not only 
asseeereth it. but *lso eodeavoureth. with s”' cat pains 
and labour, to set out the true musical proportion of 
it.”— Fotherhy . A (heom. . p. 317. 

as-se v -er-a-ted, pa par. [Asseverate.] 

as-sev er-a-tlrig, pr. par. [Asseverate.] 

as sev er-a'-tion, 5 . [In Sp. osereracion; 
Port, assfrmtfao; Ital. assererazione ; Lat. 
assererafio.] 

1. The act of asseverating, or positively 
asserting anything 

-^ttreroooFi bl altering in your lace 
Makes contradiction such a hopeless case ” 

Co v per : Con * ertalion . 

2. That which is asseverated ; a positive 
affirmation made. 

" He denied, with the meet solemn (xuererafionj. 
that he had taken any monej foT himself "—Macaulay : 
Bist . Eng . cb \x\ 

• as sev-er-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. ossevtraUf) ■ 
<>ry.) Emphatically asserting. 

•' Warm and aweeerYUory answers made hy Mr. 
Atkina."— Sorih Examen. p. J4T. 


bou, b 6$; poilt, Jowl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, hcnpli ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph— t 
w ^ an = -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. ble, -die, kc. — bel, del. 
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as-sfb-Il-la -tion. s. [Sinllatiox.] 

As si -die -ans. As si de -a ns, Chas-i- 
dae-ans, Chasi-de-auis, i.'pL [In Or. 
'Aa-ialo*. {A~ ' i) : fr in Hetrew —*^'^‘7 
(eJJi ^5 fm) = t>. x 3 *-5 r the righleo-S ; "T^ 

(cUF -* ) = eag i~--ss >.• . t 1)1 ve to t-r; 
(2) envy. > *y "T"7 (mmmifi) — *’ 

carer, to le t* c e» : ' A term given :n 
1 Mice, li 4fi. and _ Macc. xiv 6. to tho>e 
J*wv m ho wen scale us f r I ; punty of their 
U..'~ mb n Grecian id Hit was htginni g 
i '^-vade the lard. ar.l wh . with their 
sw-rvL*. sir portod the Ma .cabee rev it till it 
cstu i*hod the partial independence of ihrir 
«v. T try It is jvssil le Thai the term may 
Trs liy have Ven a r/. knaroe, like the 
w rd Puri*..ir. wa*. in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth cent arv-s. 

As -si -dent, al [Lab ajsuf^is, pr. par. of 
ass ' i = to si; by cr near ad — to, and stdeo 

Jkf-'i. .* Attendant on a disease as a rule, 
hut still »t invariably present. Assideut 
are pposed to pathognomonic symptoms, the 
latter never being absent in any case. 

as^ sid -n-ate, v as-syd -n-ate, * as- 
Sid u-at, a [Lat cssidnatus, pa. par. of 
acrid -c — to apply constantly.] [Assmrors ] 
Ck slant, unremitting. Ac. 

” . rxxde ofydnaze xad dvrix taamas irrrto the 

Irxtct'f irmfifc. for i • L\Tf bis tn « bereBteocs pudon." 
— ii>xx. i. SOS. Baudur. 

as si -dh -l-ty, t [It Fr assid i*J; Port 
css *iadt; llal ass.dtiili, assid i'aaV, assi- 
um v; L&p asr v 'as ~ a constant sitting 
ly *r near attendance. . . . constant care.] 
[Assiduous. ] 

1. Proprrly: The act :f sitting down, or the 
su.te f r maimng se-ted. in crier t > w rk 
ste*diiV at any business wb-eh one has to do. 
Hen -e'drrsr a j plication, d Lgeu re. 

~ Seme rnl: TEitd Tiel-T-e with roch astidrr^y xnd 
rarwv» tiu.1 their disomr*® xre ndJ jnit'y -r**oed mt 
I D .vloa Cif — iJMuia Jt . Eitt. £nf. dU. kil 

2, careful au«?nun to a person. 

BS Sid -U-OtlS, a. [In Fr asridu ; Sp. asidmo ; 
P n. and Ital as*-e'«o ; Lai. ass.dnvs = (li 
sit: ■ u ’ y cr 2>ear in censtant stiendance ; (u) 
imrcini:tii.r : fr rn rssui&x ] ‘ As- 1 dent ] 

1. u-f prr$-j ns -*r o&lct aramiai.fJ be gs (Lit): 
SiTtinr c'ascly and unintermiTiingly to one's 
w rk. instead of retting tip from time to time 
to take relaxation : hence giving eb*e or con- 
stant application to ones wiyrk^ diligent. (It 
is nsoi both erf speahe instances of such un- 
intHimitting apj licarjon. and of one's general 
character ) ~ 

■"Tbs pmhlic wer? mo srttwre.mislT emrlPTed wti 

tt*-vr nri lollies ; bf OMttaMU is ; rn, r TT ?THI|» ~ 

-Wk-»! I £i»i yt FtcSmi. 

' u the bisft, frosn bmxC Vk border. 
x saj» k! eror a mex ' 

Ctnrprr : A «nu JferAvrabUit 

2. 0* tJn ,gs : Performed with unremitting 
const* ' ’T anu di.'rence- 

t*ry l«aat, -endtr ooiiuoM tr*hltoc. the 
*o4di«rs a Greece'— JTotxmUf . Stsi. Ina «t 
IK *. ni, tXsHev 

“ . by umImm oV«»errktaan ol the ra < -Lrvn&rte 

ovej ibe raer.q.iVij. ' — Brrac)**: AKTro*.. (, TT. 

" Gini«oi4 maid effort . . 

—Tr**a-'l Ai; or' Sorter j-d e»L)» Frtlkre, tL 

as Sid -a-ous ly, arfr. [E-g. assiduous; ~7p.J 
In xn assadxioos manner ; with unm termit tin z 
regularity and diligence. 

~ F r. Kkeh w hif miad »» -. hmd teea 1 ^-i — r j 

c<^Ln.tol‘ — J fa-r<aulnf Sue £•;. ch. t t 

as-3id n-ods-ness, s. rE»g- asrldvous ; 
-tusa . ] The quality of being asaduons. 

“ PerwkD* th« wOl h*ve the ;«'jeoce v» m&derstaad. 
JU>d prwe mn mad atnd^’ytu^cu.^—Ltsi. 

1S~ 5Wm, r.u, NvfS. 

* as sie ga, * a-se ge, r.k [Fr. assicgcr.) To 

lei ege. 

* as-sie ged, * a-se ged, pa. par. & a. [As- 

S1SGE. 

•as sieg-er, s. [Pug assirp'e); -c^.] A l*e- 

sjeger 

So leew le thca e»cle Vfc omacycrt' pride.* 

H*i4*v n : ^ ui- Ul 

As-Sl-en t -ISt. f [Eng. . £c, , ; *wf. ] 

A sharth *der or stoexh Id r of the Assiento 
C mpany; also one bolding thr Assiento 
contract (Baxcrt.^. ) 


as-si-en-to, as-i-en-to. s. [Sp. ^e«ro=r 
* sral. . . a contract or lease; from l-at. 
xs» - = to sit near.] [Assident.] 

C.nmtnx <£ His* ry: A contract or t -»n- 
veDti -n between the King c f n j«ain sud c iher 
powers U r furnishing slaves f «r the Spanish 
d^ninions in America. The wumet of the 
Assnento was made on March Coth, 1713. 

Axncnta Com way: Any company entrusted 
with the f auction of fulfilling the A.^iento 
contract. The first one which agreed to un- 
dertake the degrading task: was the French 
Guinea C mjany. In July, 1713, the Treaty 
of Utrecht handed it ovt-r to Great Britain, 
and fi. r twenty-six years the South bea Com- 
pany did s m’ething towards rendering the 
odious service required. But the breaking 
out of war in 1739 ] laced the Assiento contract 
in abeyance. It was never revived, and ulti- 
mately Britain became the mortal foe. first of 
the slave-trade, and then of slavery itself. 

as-si gn. * as- si gne, * as sy gne O silent), 

r_t [In Fr. assipmsr; Prov. asa'cnar; 5p. 
asitrnar ; Part assignor, assinar ; ItaL assoo- 
Tierr ; from Ini, assiono = (1) to mark oot, to 
as-igu, to allot, (fi) to ascribe, to impute, (3) 
;> c u?;gn, to seal ; od = to, and sty it urn = & 
mark.] k SiGN.) 

A. Ordinary Language i 

•1. Properly, to sign over to another rights 
or property which have hitherto belonged to 
one s sell [B., 1. A 11/ 

2. To mark out, to allot, to apportion 

. . for the priest# bad & pomem then of 

Pbirxjh. Mid did rit tbeir p^irtioo »hich Pharaoh 
rar# ihrm.*- Gm. xlru. CU 
" . . •which ashynrd «urh lw*Uc. or war. or sicce. 

or other lexainc ereuu :mU jir^prr ooovaia' — be * u 
Early Re**. Eur.^ ch n . f*t- } IX 

3. To designate for a sj-ecific i‘urq*ose ; to 
name, to fiiopon 

'* And they api^ atod Kedesh in Ga!Bee tn Mount 
Najr.taCa . -hnd on the 'her aidt Jordan by 

Jcr.cbo eartward. they atn^woff Rcerr . .* ,£DeaatZk£. 

named it as a c.tT ol rrfcrri. — JoiX. ra S. 

1. To artribote io ; t? allege spec'fically. 

. . and wth a rt onty rrtrulatfd acoordinr to the 
law sKrc asnp-ud " — Errtciici .- Astrone**y. Sth ed 
(i‘-- /an. 

B, 7f.-anica27y : 

L Low: 

L To transfer to another by means of a 
signed d-v ament. 

2 . T^an-rnion; toaU'>:. 

“If the beir or his nurduo do not awipn her dower 
wnhtn the Una of qairuuns. or do a «sKn It ur- 
Ix. T.V. ah# ha* her remedy at law. ar^H the shtr.3 u 
apr> intfd to ass^m it ' — El ark rone fonimcnt. hk. 
ia.ch.S- 

3. To appoint a deputy. [Assignee.] 

4. To set anything f.tnh specifically, or 
wiih the full particulars given. Thus, to 
ass i t77i error is to show in wh&t par: of the 
rrocess error is ccnmiillod ; to assign false 
judgment, is to declare hi. w and where the 
jodgmeni is unjust ; to assun* the oessor, is to 
show how the plainudf had ^eased or given 
over : to assij7« waste, is to sh w wherein 
especially the waste has been committed.. 
(C vy’.) ‘ 

LL Conm. (In the same sense as A. 1, and 
R. I. 1.) To sign over to another rights or 
property which have h Ihejrto belonged to 
one s self. To transfer money or property to 
a i-eisou by the endorsement of a cheque or 
bill, or by a similar document sxguoi 

as-si gn (pL a^-st gns) (g silent), a [From 
assio7i, v.] (Generally in the plural.) 

L Ordinary Language <£ Lav : 

* L Appendages ; appurtenances. 

. . xjl French rxpim Mid pcciiArd*. wrth th«r 
atnpnK mt cudle. h-Miofcra, vi*d suL -Aah ctp. : BmrfUeU 

2. Lav: Persons to whom any property is 
or m y 1- assigned. 

“ Aftcrwiuds a am m#bi to b*ve been At liberty 
to pMV wrtb kll bis own kcqniKUans. if he hkd pre- 
w! uslr pnrdukoed to him v»d his ass»$rws br zxxme ; 
bm rf h» asmpm were cot specihed in the purch*«ed 
deed, be w** not emj«wfcroa to fci iene * — Bla&rtone 
Cxrmctr^rnS. hi. lu. ch. IS 

as^ sign -a-ble (c silentX cl [In Ft assign- 
or: e.j 

A. Ord’ nary Language : 

L Able t d be assigned, allotted, or given 
over as j roperty to an individoal name«i 
2. Ai-le to be specified or pointed out. 

'So fjvr a# thaT elemeiii is t-ocereed. pr-doction 
is ST»ceprta v > of an iccrewe withotrt any amenable 
(•oazidx — J S. Mill : Eeir. £cm. rot L. bk. L. ch. XX. 
i i 


H. Technically : 

L Las <£ Comm. : Able to be transferred so 
as to j-uss from hand to hand, as an endorsed 

cheque. 

XL dfobicmoi ici : 

I. A ssignabk magnitude or quantity ; A 
magnitude or quaniitv which, not beiiisr infi- 
nite, is capable of being definitely stated 

2. AsripnaMc ratio ; A ratio capable of such 
definite statement. 

as-si-gnat (gnat as nyat), s. [Fr.] An 

xnnrntv founde*:i on the security of lands. 
Specially, French Republican paj^er money. 
When the rev luti nary French Assembly "of 
1790 took the decisive >"tep of disendowing" the 
church, and appropriating all ecclesiastical 
property to the slate, the \ rodigious quantity 
of church lands, amounting to about one-lhiri 
of the s« il of Francr. thrown ujn>n its hands 
could nu be disposni of all at once The 
labour of selling i: was therefore devolved on 
each commune or j»arish. which was required 
to p«ay the p»rocee»is, when realised, icio the 
state treasury. Meanwhile the government, 
being without adequate revenue, issued i«ai*r 
money >n the security of the funds to be paid 
it by the communes" The b-^nds issued for 
the purpose were called assignats. Ulti- 
mately over* issue of these paper notes greatly 
depreciated their value, so that in the year 
37?5, 8.000 instead of abont twenty-four of 
them were given in change for a louis-d*or, 
(£row Crxnre’s Hist, o/ France ; Cobixe: Cwhv 
periia, 1S31. voL ix. p. 304 ; voL iii., p. lfiL) 

as sig-na -tioii, x [In Fr. assionofion; Sp. 
arignacion ; Port, ass gnagao; ItaL os* o «• 
r e : from Lat asstg aiio — a marking out, 
an allotment ; ass gnat i/m, supine of asiicxa] 
[ Assicx. J 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Hie act of assigning. Sj**iattg — 

1. The act of transferring j roperty by a 
wnrxen deed, or in a similar way. 

“It could be coaverted into pnut# property only 
by perch xi* or mmifnarto a ; mud ajtxifnnrion xl*wy> 
pr.iceeded on regiibir principles, xnd. xwxrded e 4 u»I 
jxwuonsaf Usd to every mm ~ — Arnold: BiM. £r^ 
v -L L, ch. xiv^ p iss. 

2. The act of making an ajpointinent of 
time and place for love-interviews. 

*' The lovers expected the return of this, stated hoar 
wirh as much au patience as if it had been a real 
a*t»srn*tion.'‘ — Sprrfator. 

IL The state of luring assigned. 

ITT That which is assigned. 

"That by new instance# are not always to b? under- 
ft od new recipes, hot new atfi final font : and of the 
diversity between these tvck“— £w»n. Inter. 
ch. xix. p SSS. 

B. Technically : • 

1. Lair d: Comm. : In the same sense as A., 
1- 1 (q.v). 

2. Comm. (7a Eussia): A bank-note or bill ; 
paper money. 

aus-si gned (y silent), pa. par. & a. [Assign, r.] 

“ In their oMtfn'd and native dweUinz pi ace." 

SKaketp : At Tom lx Joe Jt , iL L 

as sig-ne e (o silentX 5. [In Fr. asrigru = 
defendant at law.] 

In Lav: 

L A person to whom any duty or property 
is assigned. An assignee may be one in dead 
or i?i lav. He is the former" if apxointed by 
a i>erson, and the Utter if appointed by the 
administrators of the law. 

2. Assignees in ba 7i kruptcy : Persons to 

whem a l«aukruyt’s estate is assigned, and in 
whom ii shall be vested for the benefit of his 
creditors. (Bladstone : Com m eni., bk. ii., ch. 
-1) 

as si gn-er (? silent), s. [Eng assign ; -cr.] 

" One who or that which assigns. [AssignoflI 

"The foepel i* at once the attifimer od our task# and 
the macanxe of our sireunh . ' — Or B. Atom becat 
o' P*ry 

as-st gn-irig, pr. par. [Assign*, r.] 

as-si gn ment, s [Eng. assign ; -mcnL In 
ItaL assrciuzmcKfo.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

L Th<“ act of assigning or of designing any 
person or thing t-o a particular use. 

L The ad of assigning or allotting any 
person or thing to a particular use. 

“Tmuoors, for the ojun/nmea/ of lands and th° 
rerr pt cd nunn. are anointed." — JLx-tru Early To— w 
JSuc . ch. xix, pt. ix. S ax 


fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey= a. qu — kw. 


assignor— assize 
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* 2. The act of designing anything ; design. 

*Tae recced Bol» »rke »« the Hearing *en«. 

'Gaiart which the recond troop* aM*urnmeni makes.* 
Spenter F. Q , IL xu 10. 

XI- The state of being assigned. 

“I Wutt tb* year* ol asnfnmtnt are famed away 
with dueoc’.ent ind on happiness.' — Darmn: Voyage 
round the World, ch. Tix. 

III. That which is assigned : also the docu- 
ment by which assignment is made, such as 
a signed ox endorsed cheqne or bill, a lease, 
Ac. 

“ to those to whom it has pTxated a portion of 
the revena*, and at* indemnified \ty euHgiynentt OO 
the reTenae collector*. * — J. &, J (iLL: Polit. £can. ; 
PrtJtm. Rem., p. 17 . 

" . on vn assignment of hearth money there was 
no difficulty In obtaining advanoea'— JfaeanLijr 
Bitt. Eng . , ch, X. 

B. Technically : 

Lav, Comm., <tc . ; The act of signing over to 
another rights or pfro]*?rty which have hitherto 
belonged to one's self. [A., I. L; III.] 

Assignment of estate is a transfer, or making 
over to another, of the right a person has in 
any estate. It is usually applied to an estate 
for life or years. It differs from a lease, for in 
a lease he grants an interest less than his 
own, reserving to himself a reversion ; while in 
an assignment be parts with the whole pro* 
perty, which from that time absolutely belongs 
to the assignee. (Bladcslone : Comment . , bk. ii. , 
ch. 20.) 

&s-sign or’ (g silent), s. Of the same mean- 
ing as Assignor. 

"... In assiramenU he parts with the whole jro* 
perty, And the Assignee tUndi to all intent! and 
purposes in the place uf the aMdgner . *— Bl-icktUn ve : 
Com men: ^ bk. ii, ch. 50 

a^-sim fl-a-bU -i-ty, s. [Eng. assimilable ; 
-ifv.] Capability of teing assimilated. (Cole- 
ridge.) (RekTs Diet.) 

as sun -fl-a-ble, a. & a [In Fr. asrimilaMe] 
A- As adjertire : That may be assimilated. 
Able to be made in one or more particulars to 
resemble something else. (IT ebstcr.) 

B. As substantive: That which is capable 
of being assimilated. 

“The spirits of many will fend hot caked habita- 
tions. roeetirwr no tuehmldUe* wherein to re-act their 
naliirtea. - — Brtnene: Vulg-xr Errxntn. 

as sun -fl-ate, r.t. A i. [In Ger. assimQirrn ; 
Fr. asrimiter; Sp. arinufar; Port. as?ij*i7ar; 
ItaL assim igliare, assimilare : from Lat. as- 
ymilis = similar ; nd = to, and yfnrilis = like : 
or from Lat. (there is notanassimiio) 

— to make like, to compare.] 

A. rmruifip? : 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. To compare. 

** To these 4 hrates, living in this estate. 

Ft ore Limits of men we may oarimiLcrc* 

Timet ITkittle. E. £ Text See. ed. Cowper'. 

Be guatuetr rimearx. 77. 7S. 

2. To create a likeness between two or more 
different things; to render one thing like 
another. 

" A ferine and necessitous kind of Ufe would easily 
areimLite at least Ute next retie rat. an to barbarism 
and fennencaa"— Bale. 

"The downy flakes 

IVsoendin.*. and with never«aaiing lap** 

Softly ali^htm* op.o all Wlow, 

AMmilaic all objecta" CVwper fas*. tv. STO 

3. To convert into a substance identical 
with, or at least similar to, that operating 
upon it. [II. PhysioL) 

“ Taatiar eooooct. direst. arena Hate. 

And corporeal to incorporeal tarn.' 

MUton: F. L. v. 412- 

“ Hence «7w> animal* and Tocetablrs mar atsimilit* 
their nourishment. mosri nourishment easily ch a n nt^r 
tt* texture till it Ivcomes Like the dense earth.'— 
Sent on. 

IL Animol and Veaet^'e Pb 9ittt. : In the 
ume sense as I. 3. (L'sed of the power |*oe- 
sessed by plants and an mals of converting 
their appropriate nourishment into portions 
of themselves.) 

B. f a 'rtTTuinne ; 

I. Ordinary Language : To Income similar. 
(Followed bv the preposition to.) 

" W tth regard t ■> ibe tpelling of native names. . 

I hair ad j *rd that *b cb imini’iM ltnet to the 
Kn.- "sb t ton *neia-. . u. — n - -Vrr Himalayan Jour- 
nal*. i ol. L. fretare. p xviii. 

IL A i ! a l y<Of* Me Ph s' l : To K 
c< nvmed into the sul<stAOce of ui animal ir 
j'lani. 

bs sim-il a ted, jo. par. i a. [Assimilate. 
f.l 


as-sim'-U-ate-ness, s. [Eng. assimilate; 

’ -acss.] Tbe quality of being similar to ; like- 
ness. (Johnson.) 

as-stm il-a -tiilg, pr. par. [AssonhATE. r ] 

as-sim-U-a'-tlon, t. Ha I>aa i: Fr. assimi’a- 
tion; Port. asstmUagao; ItaL assrimi. T nru>/t« ; 
Lat. asrimuZaho = Ukeness, similarity.] 

1. Ordinary Language: The act or process 
of assimilating, i f , of making one being, per- 
son, or thing similar to another ; the state of 
being so assimilated. 

"It is as well the instinct as daty of our nature 
to aspire to an a*tinulnrion with God. even the 
meet laudable and generous ambition .'— Decay <J 

Ftety. 

2. Animal and Vegetable Physiol. : The pro- 
cess by which an animal or a plant converts 
into tertures, identical with its own, such 
foreign molecules as are fitted for its nutri- 
ment. (See Glossary to Owen’s Cowparoare 
Anatomy of the Invertebrate Animals, 2nd ed., 
1S55, p. 669.) 

“These- two processes, exertion, or the exjmlnoo of 
e3et* particles, and funmilmrim mi sebeian es from 
without, are uoce*anly mutually depends ot ' — Todd 
* Jtmerrnm : PhynoL Anaz^ vot L; Lnrr.«L . p. ta 

as sun il-a tive, adj. [Eng. assimilate; 

snfT. -ire.] Assimilating; having the power 
of assimnaring- 

•*. . . an attractive, a retentive, an ottrimTorire, and 
an expulsive virtue " — BaXxtrill : A pdcyy, p. A 

t as-sim -B -a-tor-y, a. [Eng, assimilate ; 
•on/.] Tending to assimilate. (Webster.) 

* as-sim -ul-ate, r.t. [Lat. assimulo = (1) 
to make like; (2) to counterfeit; rim if is = 
like.) To feign, to coumerfeiL (^oAnsoii.) 

* as-sim-ul-a -tion, t (Lat. assimulatio — 
(1) similarity; (2) Bhet . . a feigning that an 
andience is unfavourable to the views the 
orator expresses when he knows it to be the 
very opposite.] A dissembling, a counter- 
feiting. (Johnson.) 

t as-si-ne-go, t as-i-ne-go, s. [Sp. A 

Port. cs*o = an ass.] An ass, a dolt, a stupid 
person. 

■\ . . thou hast no more brain than I have in mine 
etbowx ; an auinego may tutor thee : thou scurvy 
valiant asa I thou art here put to thraah Trojans ..." 
—Skaierp. : Trmlus and Cream^x, ii. L 

* as si se, r. [Assize (2).] 

as-sis'-or, s. [Assizer.] 

tass-ish, a. [Eng. ass,* snff. -isE) Asinine. 
(Jfrs. Coic<frn Clarke.) (Goodrich and Porter.) 

as sist', r.t i i. [Ih Fr. assister; Sp. arisfir; 
Port, assist ir ; ItaL assist ere ; from Lat. osrisfo 
= to stand at or by . ad — to or near ; aisfo — 
to cause to sund.] Proj-eriy, to stand by 
one ; hence to help, to aid, to support one, 
whether in action or in sorrow. 

A. lYansifire .* In the above sense. 

. . that ye aru? her in whatever hardest ahe 
hath need of you. —form, xri ♦ 

B, fmro naif ire : To give help or aid. 

“ Myvell eumjfinj in tbe social Joy.* 

Pope : Hamer * Oij **ey . hk. iv^ »L 

as sist -an^e, [In Fr. osrismnoe; Sp. asis- 
tencia ; Port, assistencia ; ItaL assistenca ; Low 
Lat. aisiitenfui- ] Help, aid : whatever in the 
circumstance* will enable one to do his work 
more easily or in a shorter time, or will en- 
courage him with more fortitude to sustain 
his sorrow. 

** Let us entree* this nee ea aary oauraurt. that by 
his rrxe he «ould lead us ~—Ro?ert. 

as sist ant, o. A a [In Fr. assufoaf, a. As.; 
Sjp. as’.ste te, s. ; F* rt. a.sriste t. adj , nariiftz^f, 
s. : ItaL ewaisfente ; from Lat. assists s, pr par. 
ol assist. ) [Assist.] 

A, A.< adjective : Aiding, helping, auxfftary 

• Around, a tra.n of weep:u* listen d a n d < .. 

To raisv her. i nkuc with aifto*/ tandx" 

Pop' Hamer t I ad. Ik. XX. 1.. (W-S. 

B. .45 5 fc-*a »; re ; I'rc'p^erly. one who stand? 
by or attends ujw-n anO ther. an attendant ; 
but now the word means one who aids or 
helps another in any way. 

“ 0(iitir<uritf<ivi »b h is lalour ihare. 

Three How were *Wat • f - 1 rara. -are." 

Pope B r%rr * Wr*w», l-k. X.v . T C*. 

t as sist -ant-1 y. v r. (Eng. iss.stant ; -ay. ] 
In a manner in . >s.i>t. 

“ He hato •- iwt> up eMtaai/f, 

Uj servant Isrwe 

J/i/rtiicif. in jJemAvWi Fuilm* ed. 155* 


as-sist -er, ?. (Eng. as?isf ; -rr.] One who 
assists ; an assistant. (Asa.) 

as-slst -ing, fr. par. A a. (Assisi. ) 

*■* tdo 

Tb’ twie rw^ force* of his native hand*.* 

Pope : Earner t Iliad, bk. xiu. Sl«. 07. 


a^-sist -less, n. (Eng. assist, and suffix -Lest.] 
Without assistance. (Poetic.) 

“ Stupid he stares, and all aenaleu rtands.” 

Pope: Earner' * niad. xri. SCO. 

sith , ♦ as-sy th, r.L (Assets.) 

L Ord. Lang.: To satisfy. 

“ La ac hful or evyne pwrifsedotine 
May •.harm acrPA tv- na rewc** 

Rati* Raring. Ik. i. lei LumbyA l.SJl't- 

2. See- is Lav: To make compensation for an 
injury. 

* as-sith ment (0. Ea^.), as-sy th-ment 

(Scotch), s. (O. Eng. assith = to comp*ensaxe, 
and suSix -vteru.] 

* L Old Eng. : A weregild. or composition 
by a pecuniary mulcr. 

2. Scotch : Indemnification from persons 
injured, wrthoert which, in former* times, 
pardon conld not be granted by the king. 
(The term assythment is not yet obsolete in 
Scots Law.) 

“For ihi* Ktws it not ermpeteni to way ooe 
charred with a crime to plead a reniiascu tili he had 
gi ren re x. un. ty to indemnify tbe jvrraie -party fMS7. e. 
7-4 ; lats, c. 7) ; and in eswe uf alxusrhter. it behoved the 
wife or execniors of the deueaaed who were entitled 
to that indemni® cat • on. or aa it is called in tbe style 
of our statute! attftkmni. to sabeoibe letters of 
slain* actnow lodpn* that they had received 
tioo. or otherwise to concur in sohrilicg fer the 
pardon t«fare it could be obtained (L552ig— £r*tine: 
Jneu, hk. iv.. utie iv. 


as-si ze (IX s. A layer of stone, or one of the 
’ cylindrical blocks in a column. The numl-er 
of assizes in the Great Pyramid was 203. 
(Eni^Af’s Dirt, of Mechanics.) 


as-si ze (2X * as-si_se, * as-sy se, * a-si se, 
•a-syse, *a-syce, #. [In^Ger. asris^n,- 
Fr. assises (pi.), from asseair = to make one sit 
down ; O. Fr. assise — a set rate, s tax ; asm 
= set, seated ; asstrg = to set ; Prov. asiza 
= (1) an assembly of judges, (2) a decision 
pronounced by them. (3) a tax : Low Lat. 
assisa, asrisia ; Class. Lat. ossrorus — a sitting 
by ; assideo = to sit by . ad = t o, . . . by, 
near, and sedev = to sit.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L A formal session cr sitting; or in the 
pL, sessions or sittings specially for judicial 
purposes. 

L Literally : 

(a) In a general sense: A sitting for any 
purpose, as for worship, to hear confessions, 
Ac. 

“ La damper he hxdde At his owue oreire 
Tbe ron^e juries ot the dicerse." 

CAx*or- C. J_ SSS-L 


*, In daunger is = under his jurisdiction. 

0>) (Generally pL): With the same significa- 
tion as that given under B.. 1 1. S. 

•* Tbeceef:rw«d bis writs ran ftx*J bis judres held 
a Mize* in every pwrt of Irelxod . . .'—Macaulay : 
Hoi. Eng., ch. L 

(c) The ume or place of holding a judicial 
sitting. 

'•The l*w was never executed bv *ny fustiees o I 
a i a y ; but the i*eopie left to their Own Uw -ikr^i ; 
Ireland. 

2. Pig : The last jndgnienu 

“ The joirmr Gvd th»il ek«s«* the took of fxle. 

And there the asrize* keeji. 

For those who wxke sud tb w who s! evp." 

Dry den Mr*. RLUfme. VH 

IL The result of snth judicial or other 
sitting. 

* ]. A statute. (R, II. 5.] 

* BKokuen thine secen w se. 

Tea; Ujuj s *-rowt *y»u ti.e sxme ' 

Sr»/n Mjw, Boucher.) 

*2. A judgment. (B.. 11. 5.] 

“ t*r elder God did itewa row. 

The ,a^c Or h*i^ with fxi* «Wf ' 

Ms. Cot'. M- Ed -. H ... 17. I l- 5 Barker.) 

* 3. A rvgnu.t n. (K, II. 5.] 

** And oo the **n.e a***e screed *c J *11 wx 
Of »‘!e the frxx .se. that .t xre was d »cd * 

'. rw. V RtA dc Brunme. p | 

" And liter met* the edyv w tj*. 

Euerychc yu Jrven iiav’Vj't 
T 9 d«uoe vkj: i 7 tj 

6rft*»fc*w. M. h wtok*-. ) 

* ILL Th.nrs assigned ; commodities. .R, 
II. 6.' 


’• Wh vc tber cotaes 

w . vh i- re . » rn. 

T. Lev re .ood il j k 


•i. Tthir other 

V 7.07*. {BomxMer.) 


boil, boy ; pout, jo^Vl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist- -Ing. 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, sion — shun ; -tion, -fion — zhun- -tious, -sions. -cions - shus. -hlc, -die, A - bcL deL 
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IV. Their weight or measure ; measure- 
ment, dimension. (Now contracted into Size.) 
[B., II. 6. J 

“ Than was it sehorter than the assise. 

Thrise wroght thal with it on this w Ise.' 

The Story of (hi Ho\y Rood (ed. Morns). 643, 644. 

” On high hill's top I saw a stately frame. 

An hundred cubits high, by Just tissue, 

Witb hundred plllws?' 

S/>cnser : Visions of BeUay, 1L 

* V. Form, fashion. 

"So a) watz dubliet on dere asyte." 

E. Eng. A llit. Poems (ed. Moms), The Pearl, 97. 

* VI. Service. 

" That »e may lere hyna of lof, as uure lyste hiddez. 

As in the a*yt* of Sodomas to seggez that passem* 

E. Eng. AlUt. Poems (ed. Morns) ; cleanness, 843-4. 

B. Technically : 

I. La to <C Government: An assembly of 
knights and other substantial men met at a 
certain place and time for the discharge of 
public business. In this sense, the General 
Council or Witenagemot of England was 
called the General Assize. Glanvil, who 
wrote in the reign of Henry II., says it had 
never yet been ascertained by the general 
assize or assembly, but was left to the custom 
of particular counties. (Bluckstone : Comm., 
bk. i., eh. 2.) 

IL Law: 

1. A jury, so called from their sitting to- 
gether. Blaekstone thinks that jury was the 
original meaning of the word assize. The 
grand assize, or grand jury, was instituted by 
Henry II., and might be appealed to by one 
who preferred it to trial by battle. (Black- 
stone: Conm., bk. iii., chaps. 10, 22, and 23.) 

2. The court which summons together such 
a jury by a commission of assize, or ad ctssisas 
capiendas. (I bul., ch. 10.) 

3. The sittings held, by the commission of 
the sovereign, at stated intervals, by one or 
more judges in the county towns of England, 
for the trial of civil and criminal cases. 
[See A., I., 1 (6).] The judges sit on such 
circuits by virtue of five authorities— the 
commission of the peace, that of oyer and 
terminer, that of general gaol delivery', that 
of assize, and that of nisi prius. The foun- 
dation of the present system was laid by 
Magna Charta, and by the statute Westm. 2, 
13 Edw. I., c. CO. The commission of assize 
was so called because it was sent to take the 
verdict of a particular kind of assize— that is, 
jury. (7&t'cf.,bk. iii., chaps. 22, 23.) 

4. An action at law for recovering the pos- 
session of lands. It is applicable to no more 
than two species of injury— by ouster, viz., 
abatement [Abatement], and recent or novel 
disseisin. [Disseisin.] If the abatement 
happened upon the death of the demandant's 
father, mother, brother, sister, nephew, or 
niece, the remedy is by an assize of morl 
d’ancestor; if by that of relatives different 
from these, then various other terms are 
applied to it. An assize of novel disseisin — 
that is, of recent disseisin— does not essen- 
tially differ from that now described. These 
actions were called writs of assize. (Ibid., bk. 
iii., ch. 10.) 

•[ .4 certificate of assize was a second trial 
granted when a miscarriage of justice ap- 
peared to have occurred. (Blaekstone : Comm., 
bk. iii., cb. 21.) 

5. A statute or ordinance. [A., II., 1, 2, 3.] 

(а) In a general sense: A statute or ordi- 
nance of any kind. The <issi.ee of arms was 
an enactment of Henry II. that each person 
should provide arms suitable to his rank, 
which on his death should descend to his son 
or other heir. 

■j The assure of the forest meant rules for the 
management of the royal forests. 

*[ Rents of assize are certain established rents 
of the freeholders and ancient copyholders 
of a manor, which cannot be departed from 
or varied. They are also called guit-rents. 
{Quit.] (Blaekstone : Comm., bk. ii., ch. 3.) 

(б) Spec. : An ordinance for regulating the 
measure and price of the articles sold in the 
market ; also one for similarly fixing the stan- 
dard weights and measures. 

•J To break the assize of brtajl is to violate the 
laws regulating the sale of bread, as by using 
false weights or giving short weight. ( Black - 
stone: Comm., hk. iv., c. 12.) 

6. The articles officially weighed and mea- 
sured ; also the standard weights. [A., Ill , 
IV.) 


* III. Chess : 

" The long tissue. apparently a term o( chess, now 
disused ."— Sir »*. Soon. 

"And sette he hath the long arise. 

And endred betb ther lnue ; 

The play higinneth to arise, 

Tristreui deleth atvinne.' 

Sir Tristrem, E. J.. st. xxx. (S. in Boucher.) 

as-81 ze, v.t. [From assize, s.) 

1. To fix by a legal ordinance the weight, 
measure, or price of articles to be exposed for 
sale. 

* 2. To assess as a tax-pay er. ( Buners .) 

as-sized, *as si sed, pa. par, [Assize.] 

as-siz-er, as-sis-er, as-sis-or, as- 
Sl z-or, s. [Eng. assize , v. ; -er, or.] 

A. Of the forms assizer, assiser, and assisor 
(Eng.): An officer who fixes the “assize" — that 
is, the weight, measure or price of articles to 
be sold. 

^1 Daniel (Hist. Eng., p. 16D) meutions 
“ false assisor $ " among those against whom 
the writ of Trailbastou was issued. (Davies.) 

B. Of the form assizor (Scots Law ) : A juror. 

* as-so her, * as-sd’-bre (bre as her), 

v.t. [Frum Fr. sobre = sober.] To sober ; to 
make sober ; to keep sober. [Sober.] 

" And thus I rede thou a. ssobre, 

Thyn beste, in hope of such a grace." 

Gower: Conf. Amant., bk. vi. 

as-so-51-a-bil -i-ty (or ei as shi), s. [Eng. 

* associable *; -fry. In Ger. assoziabilitat.] The 
quality of being capable of associating to- 
gether. 

“When dealing with the AssociahUity of Feelings, 
and the AssociahUity of Relations between Feelings.' — 
Herbert Spencer. Psychol. (2nd ed.). vol. ii, § 4 So. 

as-so -91-a-ble (or cl as shi), a. (Formed 
as if from "a Lat. ussociabilis , on the analogy of 
sociable.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Of persons: Sociable in disposition, 
companionable. (Cotgrave, Todil, <£c.) 

2. Of persons and things : Capable of being 
united ; joined or associated together. (John- 
son, <fc.) 

B. Technically : Capable of being associated 
together. Used — 

1. (Psychol.) Of the feelings. 

*• . . . we know feelings to be associable only by the 
proved ability of one to revive another."— Herbert 
Spencer : Psychol. (2nd ed., 1870), voL t.. p. 251. 

2. (Med.) Of organs of the body in sympathy 
with other organs. 

as-s6'-^i-a-blc-ness(or ci as shi), 5. [Eng. 
associable ; -ness.) Associability. (JFe&sfer.) 

as-so -91-ate (ci as shi), v.t. A i. (From 
the adj. In Fr. associcr; Sp. asocuir; Port. 
associar=. to associate.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Of persons.: 

1. To join with one as a companion, a 
friend, a partner, or a confederate ; to associate 
a person with one's self in some one of these 
relations ; to unite together in friendship or 
confederacy, as two persons or parties may do. 

“ One of our order, to associate me. 

Here in tbis city visiting the sick." 

Shakesp. ; Romeo and Juliet, v. 2. 
“A fearful army, led by Gains Marclus. 

AssocvKed witb Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. 6, 

" Associate yourselves. O ye people. Mid ye shall be 
broken in pieces ."—/jo, viji. 9. 

* 2. To show sympathy with, by tears or 
otherwise, as a sincere associate or friend, 
even in one's woe. 

"Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring 
Because kind nature doth require it so : 

Friends should (iwoovite friends in grief and wo." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicut. v. a 

IL Of things: To unite, blend, or join to- 
gether, as feelings, mental conceptions, or 
material substances may do. 

M Members of the three great groups of feelings 
severally associate themselves primarily with members 
of their own groupi"— Herbert Spencer : Psychol. (2nd 
ed., l87o), vol. i., p. 253. 

" Native silver is always associated with gold.**— 
Graham : Chemistry (2nd ed.), vol, ii.. p. 343. 

^[ Formerly the verb to associate was at 
least occasionally followed by fo ; now with is 
employed. (See the subjoined example and 
the examples above.) 

** Some oleaginous particles uu perceived I y associated 
themselves to it."— Hoyle. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. Of persons: To keep company (with), to 
have intimate friendship with, to be in con- 
federacy with. 

“ Tbey appear in a manner no way assorted to those 
with whom they must associate."— Burke 

2. Of things : To unite together in action, to 
act harmoniously. (The elder Darwin.) 

as-so-91-ate (or ci as shi), a. & s. [From 

Lat. associatus, pa. par. of associo : ad = to, 
and socio = to unite together ; sociits = a 
partner, a companion.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons: 

(a) United in interest or for the prosecution 
of a common purpose ; confederate. 

“ Amphinomus survey'd tb‘ associate band." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. xvi. 367. 

(&) United with another in office ; sharing 
with another a common office ; as “an asso- 
ciate judge.” 

2. Of things : Acting in common, exerting a 
sympathetic influence on each other. [B ] 

IL 7'echnically (Med.): Connected by habit 
or sympathy, as associate motions, such as 
occur sympathetically in consequence of pre- 
ceding motions. (The elder Darwin.) (Web- 
ster s Dicf.) 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Ixniguage : 

1. Of persons : 

(1) A companion, a mate ; one whom a 
person keeps company with. 

" Sole F.ve, associate solo, to me beyond 
Compare, above all filing creatures dear.* 

Milton : P. L., bk. ix. 
"How dull ! to hear the voice of those 

Whom rauk or cliauco. whom wealth or power. 
Have made, though neither friends nor foes. 
Associates of the festive hour." 

Byron: Hours of idleness. 

(2) A partner in some office or enterprise. 

(a) In a good, or of least an indifferent 
sense : A comrade, a partner, Ac. 

“ I call'd my fellows, and these words address'd : 

My dear associates, here indulge your rest" 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. ix., 199. 200. 

(b) In a bad sense : An accomplice. 

“Their less scrupulous associates complained bitterly 
that the good cause was betrayed."— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Of things: A concomitant. 

"Good health, and. it3 associate in the most 
Good temper." Coscfwr: Task, bk. L 

B. Technically : One who holds a certain 
honorary title in connection with the Royal 
Academy or any similar institution. The 

, dignity of associate is inferjor to that of 
academician. Its abbreviation is .4. 

*1 A.R.A. is = Associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy; A.R.S. A. is = (1) Associate of the 
Royal Society of Arts, or (2) Associate of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

as-so ~9i-a- ted (or ci as shi), pa. par . A a. 
[Associate, v.) 

" With strictly social animaU the feeling will be 
more or less extended to all the asioeinre t member*." 
—Darwin : Descent of Stan, pt. i., ch. iii. 

as-so -91-ate-ship (or cl as shi), s. [Eng. 

associate, and suff. -sTtip.] 

1. The state of one associated with another 
person, or with a party, or sharing with some 
one else a common office. 

" And that, under the present system, rising men 
were hardly ever admitted to astociateshtp until tbey 
were past the age at which the recognition of the 
Academy could be of service to them. —Sir Charles 
Dilke : Speech in Parliament ; Times, April 10, 1877. 

2. The position or dignity of being an asso- 
ciate. [Associate, s. t II.] 

as-so -91 -a- ting (or ci as shi), V r • P aT - 

[Associate, r.] 

as-sd-91-a -tion (or ci as shi), s. [In Ger. 

A Fr. association ; Sp. osociacion ; Port, osso- 
ciagao. ) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of associating, uniting, or joining 
together. 

1. Of persons, or other beings capable of 
action : 

" F. Cuvier has observed that all animals that 
readily enter into domestication consider man as ■ 
member of their own society, and thus fulfil their 
Instinct of awocinfioa." — Zhiririn; Voyage round the 
World, ch. vili.. p. 150. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet. here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 6. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Of things : 

'*. . his f man's | men til i>owera. in association with 
bi« extraordinarily-developed brain."— itoeen: Claulf. 
of Mammalia, p. 49. 

II. The state of being so associated, united, 
or joined together. (Used of beings, of per- 
sons, or of things.) 

1. Of beings or persons: 

"Self-denial ton kind of holy association with God; 
and, by making you his partner, interests you in all 
his happiness.' —Boyle. 

. . those animals which were lieneSted by living 
in close association."-* Darwin. Descent of Man, pt. l, 
ch. iii. 

2. Of things. [B. 1.] 

III. An aggregate of persons or things asso- 
ciated together. 

1. Of persons: A society of any kind ; per- 
sons in union with each other for any purpose, 
civil or ecclesiastical, political or non-politi- 
cal. [B. 2.] 

"The Associat ion also holds itself liable to print iu 
detail those researches on particular points of inquiry 
which it has requested individuals or societies to 
undertake." — Brit. ,<«oc. Rep., vol. i. (2nd ed„ 1835), 
p. VllL 

2. Of things: An aggregate of things so 
associated together, as mental conceptions 
with each other, a mental feeling or thought 
with nerve action, or material substances 
with each other. 

"We may build more splendid habitations. 

Fill our rooms witb paiutinga and witli sculptures, 
But we caunot 
Buy with gold the old associations" 

Longfellow: Birds of Passage {Golden Milestone). 

*• Here a uame of uoble intellectual associations. . 

— Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd ed.). xii. 559. 

IV. A contract containing the rules or 
articles by which persons uniting with each 
other mutually pledge themselves to carry out 
the common objects of their society. 

** He - . . had been the author of that Association 
by which the Prince's adherents had bound themselves 
to stand or fall together."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. x. 

. . was forced to content himself with dropping 
the Association iuto a flower-pot which stood in a 
parlour uear the kitchen.''— Ibid., ch. xviiL 

B. Technically : 

1. Mental and Moral Philosophy .* 

(o) Association of ideas: The connection in 
the mind, especially in matters relating to 
memory, between two ideas, so that one tends 
to recall the other. If. for example, on walk- 
ing out, one come to a spot where on a 
previous occasion something exciting hap- 
pened, the sight of the place will almost cer- 
tainly recall the. occurrence. Dugald Stewart 
considers that the ideas which tend to suggest 
each other are those connected together by 
resemblance, analogy, contrariety, vicinity in 
time or in place, the relation of cause and 
effect, of means and of end, or of premises 
and conclusion. 

" Association of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent use.’*— Watts. 

(?>) The association of feelings is a similar 
connection among the feelings. 

" . . the ultimate law to which the association of 

feelings conforms.” — Herbert Spencer : Psychology, 
2ml ed. (1870), vol. I., p. 252. 

2. Science, Literature, £c. : 

The won! Association, though not so com- 
mon as Society , is still in general use in the 
sense detailed under A., 111. 1. A well- 
known association in Britain ia fully and for- 
mally designated “The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science,” but it is gene- 
rally called simply “The British Association.” 
At its lirst meeting, that held in York on 
the '27th of September, 1831, the Kev. William 
Vernon Ilarcourt thus deliurd its aims : — 

"I propose then, gentlemen, III the first place, that 
we should found a British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, having for ila objects, to give a 
stronger Impulse and more systematic direction to 
leicutillc inquiry, to obtain a greater degree of national 
attention to tbo objects of science, and a removal of 
th*me disadvantages which impede Its progress, aud to 
promote the Intercourse of the cultivators of science 
with one another and with foreign philosophers."— 
Brit, .i moc. Rcjtorts, vol. i., 2nd ed (1835). p. 22. 

The British Association has since greatly 
developed, having now (1879) about 4,000 
members. It is divided into the following sec- 
tions Section A Mathematics and Physics; 
B. Chemistry and Mineralogy ; C. Geology ; 
I). Biology* ; E. Geography and Ethnology ; 
F. Statistics ; O. Mechanical Science. These 
sections are again divided into what till lSf>. r > 
were called suh-sertions, but have since been 
termed departments, ( Ilrit . Assoc, llcp., 1877, 
p. xxxvi.) The association meets, on invita- 
tion being sent to it. in any of the larger 
towns or cities (London excepted) which can 
give it accommodation, doing its best at each 


place to communicate an impulse towards the 
cultivation of science which may continue to 
operate after it has gone. 

as-so-91-a’-tlon-al, a. [Eng. ossociafiou. ; 
- al . ] Pertaining to the act or state of associa- 
tion, or to persons or tilings associated ; per- 
taining to associationism (q.v.). 

as-so-ci-a'-tion ism, $. [Eng. association; 

* -ism.] 

Philos. : The doctrine of the association of 
ideas. [Association, B. 1 (a).] 

as-so 91-a -tion-ist, s. [Eng. association 
(ism); -irt.] (1) An adherent or supporter of 
associationism (q.v.) ; (2) A member of au 
association. 

as-sd-9i-a'-tive (or 91 as shi), a. [Eng. 
rts$oriaf(i?) ; -ire.] Possessing the quality of 
associating. ( Coleridge .) (Reid.) 

as-so -91-a -tor (or 91 as Shi), s. [Eng. asso- 
ciate ; -or.] One who associates with others 
for any purpose. 

"In Westminster there were thirty-seven thousand 
associat or s, in the Tower Hamlets eight thousand, in 
Southwark eighteen thousand." — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxi. 

* as-soil' (1), v.t. [From Lat. od = to, and 
Eng. sotL In Fr. sou illcr — to soil, to defile.] 
[Soil.] To soil ; to stain. 

" . . and what can he be. 

Can with unthankfulness assoilc me." 

Beaum A Fletch. : Q. of Corinth, iii. 1. (/itc/iardiou ) 

* as-soil (2). * as-soile, * as-so^l , * as- 
soyl e, * as-so le, * a-soile, * a-soyl e 
( 0 . Eng ), as-soil -zie, * as-soil ’-yie (zi 

as yi) (O. Eng. & Mod. Scotch), v.t. [O. Fr. 
assoiler, assaurre, assaudre, assoldre, absoiler , 
absouldre ; from Port, assolvar ; Hal. assolvcre ; 
Lat. absolvo =(l) to loosen from. (2) to (ree 
from, (3) to acquit, (4) to pay oft’, (5) to finish 
ab = from, and solvo = to loosen, to uutie.] 
[Absolve.] 

A. Of the Old English forms assoil, <£c.: 

1. To let loose, to set free ; to deliver. 

" Till from her bonds the spright assoiled is." 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. X. 52. 

2. To absolve a sin, or fault, or error ; or to 
absolve a person from a charge, to acquit him 

'• Well meeting how their errour to assoyle." 

Spenser: F y., IV. vL 25. 

"The Tape them assoled — Chron. of Rob. de 
Brunne, p. 205, (£. in Boucher . ) 

" Wben he was asoylcd of the Pope." 

Langtoft : Chron., p. l. (Boucher.) 

3. To pay. 

" Till that you come where ye your vowes assoyle." 

Spenser : Duphnaida, vii. 

4. To remove. 

" In seeking him tbat should her payn assnule " 

Spenser: F Q.. IV v. 30. 

B. Of the Scotch forms assoilzie, * assoilyie : 

1. Scots Law : To acquit or absolve by sen- 
tence of a court. 

"... fur non-payment of a feu duty, ... in whilk 
the defender waa assoilzied."— Scott : Waver ley, ch. 
xlviii. 

2. To absolve from ecclesiastical censure. 

* as-soil e,s. [Assoil, v.] Confession. 

" When we speak by way of riddle, of which the 
sense can hardly be picked out but by the parties' own 
assoile "—Puttenhnm, Iii. 157. LVaret.) 

* as-soil ing, * as-soil -lyng, ‘as-soyl- 
inge, * a-soyl -yn, pr. par. k s. [Assoil, 
v.} 

As substantive : Absolution 

"And to sywi this innnsiuge. and the assoi/ltnge al 
so, we assigneth the biMop of W inches tre to. 1 '— Robert 
of Gloncvst. : Chron., p, 602. (,S. in Boucher.) 

" Awylyn of symiys.” — Prompt. Pure. 

" For cura wol alee richt a* assntlh/ng aaveth " 

Chaucer: The Prologue, 653. 

as soil men t, s. ((>. Eng. assoil, and Eng. 
sntf. -ment.] The act of assoiling ; absolution. 
(More.) (Speed.) 

as-soil -zie (2 silent), * as-soil -yie, v.t. 

[Assoil (2). B ] 

as soil -zied (z ailcnt), pa. par. [Assoil (2), 

* B.] 

as -soil -ziiig (: ailent). pr. par. [Assoil ^2). 

' B.J 

Xs’-s6n-Jln9e, s. [In Dan. assonants; Ger 
o&tananz; Fr. assonance ; Sp. asmiancia ; It'll, 
a&onaiua.] 


Rhetoric & Poetry : A term used when the 
words of a phrase or of a verse have the same 
sound or termination, and yet do not properly 
rhyme. (Johnson.) 

as'-son-ant, adj . & s. [Fr assonant ; Sp. 
asonante (s.) ; Lat. ossouans, pr. par. of assono 
or adsono = to sound to \ ad — to, and sono = 
to sound.] 

A. As adjective: Sounding so aa to resemble 
another sound. (Johnson.) 

Assonant Rhymes: Verses not properly rhym- 
ing. [Assonance.) They are deemed legiti- 
mate in Spanish, but io English are considered 
blemishes in composition. 

B. As substantive : Spanish verses not pro- 
perly rhyming. [See the adj.] 

* assonzie, v.t. [Essoin.] 


as-so rt, v.t. & i. [Fr. assortir = (l) to sort, 
(2) to match ; I tab assortire = to sort, to 
choose by lot.] [Sort.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To arrange or dispose in such a way that 
one person or thing will suit another, to 
match ; to adapt one person or thing to 
another. 

"They appear . . . no way aborted to those with 
whom they must associate." — Burke . 

2. To distribute into sorts ; arrange things 
of the same kind 1 into different classes, or into 
bundles, heaps, &c. 

3. To furnish with articles so arranged. 
[Assorted.] 

B. /nfrnus. ; To suit, to agree, to match; 
to be in congruity or harmony with. 

* as-so rt, s. [Assort, v.] 

" Sit down here by oue assort.’' 

* Sir Ferumbras. (Ellis, vol. ii.) (/tlcftardumd 

as-so rt-ed, pa. par . & a. [Assort, v.] 

"To he fouud in the well-aMorfed warehouses of dis- 
senting congregations. "—Burke. 


as-so rt-ihg, pr. par. [Assort.] 


as-so rt-ment, $. [Eng. assort; -ment. In 
Dan. assortment ; Fr. assortment ; Ital. assort i- 
mento.] 

I. The act of assorting, or disposing in a 
suitable manner ; the state of being assorted. 

II. The aggregate of things assorted. Speci- 
ally— 

1. Quantities of various articles, each ar- 
ranged separately from the rest and put in its 
own proper place. 

2. Particular varieties of the same article, 
so selected as to match with each other ; or 
various articles so selected that each ia har- 
monious or in keeping with the other. 

" 'Tis a curious ««o rtment of daiuty regales. 

To tickle the negroes with when the snip sails, 

Fine chains for the neck, aud a cat with nine tails." 

Cowper Sweet Meat hat Sour Sauce. 

"... also a fine assortment of Azalea indica, . . 
Advt., Times. 30th Nov.. 1875. 

" The nliove assortments are easily displayed, aud 
have full instructions for firing ou eneh article^" — 
Advt., Timet, 4th Nov., 1875. 


v as sot’, v.f. [Fr. assofer = to iufatuate with 
a passion.] 

1. To besot, to infatuate ; to cause to dot© 
upon. [Besot.] 

*' That mouatroua errour which doth some assoL* 
Spenser: F. Q., II. x. 1 

2. To bewilder. 

" Assorted had his sence, or dazed was his eye." 

Spenser: F.Q..1H. vML 2X 

* as-sot , a. [Assot, r.] Infatuated ; foolish. 

" Tho willye, I wene thou hee n.Mot, " 

Sperucr : She pis. Cal., tit 

* as-sot -ted, pa. par. & a. [Assot, u.f.j 


* as-soyle, v.t. [Assoil.] 

* as soy' led. pa. par. [Assoil.] 

* as-soyl‘-inge, pr. par. & s. [Assoil, v.] 

’ as-soy ne, * as-soi n, * as soy gn© 
(g silent), * a soyhe, s. [Essoin, s.] 

* as sO ne, v.t. [Essoin, s. & v ] 


' as-spy c, c.f. [Espv.1 


as sua'dc (sua as swa), v.t. [Prcf as- = 
ad - intens. and Lat. snadeo.] To urge persua- 
sively 

"A chance of attuading his own better judgment 
on the multitude ." — Annual Review, it! :¥>. 
(X.E.D.) 


boil, bo^; podt, eat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon, -eioun = shun ; -tion, §ion = zhun. -tlous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, kc. = b^l, del. 
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as suage' (sua as swa), aa-swage 1 , v.t. 
* & i. [O. Fr. assouayer , as if from Lat. assua- 
tio : Lat. ad = to, and suavis = aweet, agree- 
able.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Of anything in the arrangements of nature 
which is extreme: To temper, to allay, to miti- 


gate, 


•• Ref rolling winds the summer's bents assuage, m 
And kindly warmth disarms tlio winter emge. 


II. Of human feeling or emotion: 

1. Of pain t woe, fear, or aught else depressing 
to the mind : To mitigate, to soothe, to allay, 


partly to remove. 

» Unless he could assuage the woe 
Which he ahhorr'd to view below. 

Byron : The Prisoner of Chilton, 


i. 4. 


2. Of the exciting emotions, and sjiecially of 
anger, hatred , ftc. : To appease, to pacify, to 
diminish, to allay. 


" It *9 enth his ydle fury to atswage." 

Spenser • F, <)., II. iv. 11. 
**On me. on me your kindled wrath assuage, 

^nd hid the voice of lawless riot rage.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. ii. 81, 82. 


B. Intransitive : To abate, to subside. 

"And God made a wind to pass over the earth, and 
the waters asswaged."—Oen . viti. 1. 


as suaged (sna as swa), t as-swa ged, 

* * a-swaged, pa. par. [^sSuage, v.t.] 

as-suage-ment (sua as swa), * as- 

* swa'ge-ment, «. [Eng. assuage: - ment .] 
The act of assuaging ; the state of being as- 
suaged ; mitigation, abatement. 

"Tell me. when shall these weary woes have end. 
Or. shall their ruthless torment never cease. 
But all my days in piaing languor spend. 
Without hope of assuagement or release." 

Spenser: Sonnets, 


as sua - ger (sua as swa), s. [Eng. assuage ; 
' -er.] One who or that which assuages. 


tas-sua-sive (sua as swa), a. [Formed 
from nssuade (q.v.) ou model of persuasive.] 
Persuasive, soothing. 

" If in the breast tumultuous Joys arise. 

Mu-tick her soft assuarive voice supplies. 

Pope : St. Cecilia. 

* as-SUb'-jU-gate, v.t. [Lat. ad, = to, and 
subjugate.] ‘To subjugate to, to subject to. 

" This thrice worthy and right valiant lord 
Must not so stale nls palm, nobly acquir'd : 

Nor, hy my will, assulyugate hia merit.” 

Shakesp. : Trollus A Cressida, IL 

Sa-subt'-Ile (b silent), v.t . [Subtle.] To 

render subtle. (Ptttten/iaTn : Eng. Poesie, bk. 
iii., ch. xviii. 

t as~sue-fac-tion (ue as we), s . [Lat. os- 

mefacio = to accustom to, from assuetus = 
accustomed : o.d , and sufisco = to become accus- 
tomed to, and facio = to make.] The state of 
being accustomed. 

" Right and left, aa parts inservient unto the motive 
faculty, are differenced by degrees from use and auue- 
f act ion, or according whereto the one grows atroager.” 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

t &,s’ suc-tu.de (ue as we), s. [In Ital. assne- 
tudine; Lat. cissuefwdo.] Aceustomednesa, 
custom, habit 

" We see that assuetude of things hurtful doth make 
them lose the force to hurt."— Bacon: Nat, Hist., § 67. 

as-su me, v.t. & i. [In Fr. assmmer ; Sp. 
asumirse; Port, assumir ; Ital. assnmere. From 
Lat. custmo =. to take to : ad = to, and sumo 
^ to take up.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To take to one’s self. 

(1) To take to one’s self that which la one's 
own. or aoything held in common of which 
one has the right to make use. Used— 

(a) Of man or other real or imaginary being: 

" Twere new indeed, to see a hard all fire. 

Touch'd with a coal from Heaven, assume the lyre." 

Cougwr: Table Talk. 

**HH maji'aty might well assume the complaint and 
expressiou of Kiog David.*'— Clarendon. 

••Trembling they stand, while Jove assumes the 
throne." Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. i.. 694. 

(h) Fig.: Of nature or ami other thing as 
contradistinguished from a person or being : 

*' Nature, assuming & more lovely fare. 

Borrowing a beauty from the works of grace.*’ 

Cow per : Retirement. 

(2) To take to one's self what one is not en- 
titled to : it being eminently characteristic of 
those who “assume" or take to themselves 
anything that they take too much. 


"... assumes or usurps the aicendaucy."— D ryden: 
The Hind and Panther, il. Note. 

•* Art girt about by demous, who assume 
The words of God. xud tempt us with our own 
Dissatisfied and curious thoughts . . 

Byron : Cain, 1. 1. 

f (3) To adopt or receive into a society. 

"The sixth was a young knight of lesser reuown and 
lower rank, assumed into that honourable company." 
—Scott. {Goodrich and Porter.) 

2. To take upon one's self, to arrogate to 
one’s self authority. 

*• With ravish’d ear*. 

The monarch heart. 

Assumes the god, 

A fleets to nod. 

And seems to shake the epherea” 

Dry den : Alexander's Feast. 

II. Technically: 

Logic : To take anything for granted without 
proof. This may he done either through in- 
advertence or because what is assumed is 
really axiomatic. 

" In every hypothesis something Is allowed to be 
assumed." — Boyle. 

"... we must not therefore assume the liberty of 
setting aside well-ascertaiued rules of historical evi- 
dence. ^ —Lewis : Early Rom. Hist,, ch. v iii.. 5 L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ordinary Language: To be arrogant or 
pretentious ; to claim more than i9 one’s due. 

2. Law : To undertake an obligation of any 
kind, as by a verbal or other promise to do 
anything. 

as-su 'med, pa. par. & a. [Assume.] 

As participial adjective : 

1. Gen. : In senses corresponding to \hose 
of the verb. 

"... the assumed uniformity of the exciting 
causes . . Dartcin ; Descent of Han, voL L, pt. i.. 
ch. iv. 

2. Spec. : Pretended, hypocritical. 

•• * Disastrous news I ‘ dark Wycliffe slid ; 

Assumed despondence bent his head. 

While trouhled loy was in hie eye, 

The well- feigned sorrow to belie" 

* Scott : Rokeby, L 14. 

"Brutus uow throws off his asstimed character, . . .** 
—Lewis ■ Early Rom. Hist., ch. xi., § 37. 

* as-SU ’-ment, $. [Lat. assnmentum, from 
ossuo = to sew on, to put a patch on : ad = to, 
and suo = to sew.j A patch. 

"This assument or addition Dr. Marshal says he 
never could find anywhere but in thie Anglo-Saxon ick 
translation." — Lewis : Hist. Eng. Bibles, p. 9. 

as-su -mer, s. [Eng. assume; -er.] One who 

* takes to himself more than he is entitled to, 
or takes upoo himself what he has no right or 
is unable to do ; a pretender ; alao a woman 
who does so. 

" Can man be wise in any course in which he ie not 
safe too? But con these high assumers, and pretenders 
to reason, prove themselves so?” — South. 

as su m-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Assume.] 

A. As pres, participle : In senses correspond- 
ing to those of tbe verb. 

B. 4s adjective : Pretentious, arrogant, pre- 
sumptuous, self-confideot. 

•* His haughty looks, and his assuming air. 

The son of Isis could no longer bear. ’ Drydctu 

C. 4s substantive : Assumption, presump- 
tion. 

"The vain assuming * 

Of some, quite worthless of her [Poesy's] sovereign 
wreaths.” B. Jonson : Poetaster. 

t as-su'm-ing-ness, s. [Eng. assuming; 
« 7 t ess. ] Assumption, presumption. 

" Dyslogistic— vix 12. Haughtiness. IS. As- 

tumingness. 14. Arrogance.”— Boiering: Benthamt 
Works, vol. i., p. 201. 

as-sump -sit, s. [Lat. 3 person sing. pret. 

* of assumo. Lit. = he has taken to or upon 
(him).] 

Law : 

I. A verbal promise made by any one, or 
which he may in justice be held to have more 
or less directly made. [See No. 2.) In the 
former case the assumpsit or promise ia said 
to be explicit, and in the latter, implied. One 
may actually promise to pay a sum of money 
or build a house by a certain day, in which 
case the promise is deemed explicit, and an 
action lies against him if he violate hia verbal 
engagement. Certain contracts are, however, 
so important that the law requires them to 
be in writing. Implied promises are such as 
the following : — A person, when in want of 
certain articles, is in the habit of obtaining 
them at a certain shop. Having done so, it is 
not legally competent for him to turn round 
on the shopman and say, “ Prove that 1 ever 
promised to pay for the articles I received." 


The law rightly judges that if there was not 
an explicit , there was at least an implied 
promise to pay for the goods, else the shop- 
man would not have given them. So also if a 
person contract to build a house, and erecting 
it in defiance of the principle of gravity, see 
it tumble to pieces before his eyes, he is not 
allowed to plead that he knew nothing of 
building. His having taken the contract ia 
held to imply that he gave himself out as com- 
petent* to perform the work which lie under- 
took to do. 

. the assumpsit or undertaking of the defen- 
dant ... A third species of implied assumpsits 1 * 

. . Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 9. 

2. An action at law brought for the enforce- 
ment of such a promise, expresa or implied. 
{Blackstone : Comm.) 

* as-sumpf, v.t. [From Lat. ass-umptus, pa. 
par. of ttsiilmo.j [Assume.] To take up. 

"The souls of such their worthies as were departed 
lrom humn.ii conversation, and were assumpted into 
the number of their gods.”— Sheldon : Miracles of 
Antichrwt, p. 116. 

* as-sumpt', s. [In Port, assimpfo; Ital. 
assttnfo. From Lat. assumptnm, neuter of 
assumptus, pa. par. of assume.] [Assume.] 
Anything assumed. 

" The sura of all your asrumpts, collected by your- 
self. is this.”— ChiMngtoorth : Ans. to Charity maint. 
by Cath., p. 60. 

as-sump '-tion, * as-sump-ci-on, s. [In 

Fr. assomption ; O. Fr. assumption; Sp. asun- 
cion ; Port, assumpgao; Ital. assiotrione ; Lat. 
assumptio, from assumptwm, sup. of a*$wmo.] 
[Assume.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of assuming or taking to, up, 
upon, or for granted. 

1. The act of taking to or upoo one's self, or 
taking up, or adoptiog. 

"The personal descent of God himself, and his as- 
sumption of our flesh to his divinity. . . . "—Ham- 
mond: Furulamentiils. 

" Now, war with Chinn must mesa the acquisition 
of territory aud tlie asrumption of immediate political 
power."— Times. Nov. 10, 1075. 

[See also B., 1.1.] 

2. The act of taking for granted without 
proof. 

•• By showing that by the assumption of this won- 
derful intangible aether all the phenomena of optics 
are accounted lor." — Tyndall: Frag, of Science (Brd 
e<L). ix. 223. 

IL The state of being assumed in any of the 
ways now mentioned. 

"Adam, after a certain period of years, would have 
been rewarded with hu assumption to eternal felicity. 
— Wake 

•• The«e. by way of assumption tinder the two general 
propositions, are intrinsically and naturally good or 
Bad. " — Norris. 

HL A thing or things assumed. Spec., a 
thing taken for granted without proof. (Fol- 
lowed by thui.) 

'*. . . possible to keep a compact based on the as* 
sumption that Turkey either would or could behavo 
like a civilised State.* — Times, Nov. 9, 1876. 

B. Technically : 

I. Theol, Church Hist., £c. According to the 
Greek and Roman Churches : 

1. The taking of the Virgin Mary up into 
heaven. 

"Upou the feast of the assumption of the hlcssed 
Vinrin. the pope aad cardinals keep the vespers.”— 
StUlingflcet. 

2. In an elliptic sense: The festival com- 
memorating this alleged occurrence. It is 
kept hy the Roman and Greek Churches on 
the 15tb of August The Euglish Church does 
not observe the festival, being dissatisfied 
with the evidence that the event which it 
commemorates ever took place. 

II. Scots Law. A deed of assumption : A 
deed executed by a trustee or trustees uuder a 
deed of settlemeot, appointing and associating 
with themselves a new trustee or new trustees. 

III. Her. : Arms of assumption are those 
which a person may, in certain circumstances, 
legitimately assume. They are now distin- 
guished from assumptive arms. (Assumptive. ] 

IV. Logic: 

1. The minor or second proposition in a 
categorical syllogism. 

t 2. The consequence drawn from the major 
and minor. ( Dychc .) 

3. Anything taken for granted without 
proof or postulate. [A., lit. J 

"There are. however, geologists who maintain that 
this is au assumption, based upon a partial knowledge 
of tbe facta. "—Owen : Classif. of the Mammalia, p. M. 


fUte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, vo, ce = 6. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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9,8 -sump -tivo, a. [Fr. assomptif ; Port. 
OMumptivo; truni Lat. Which 

is assumed, or which may he assumed ; capable 
of being assumed. 


Heraldry. Assumptive A ms : 

*1. Originally: Anns which had been as- 
sumed in a legitimate way. 

"■ • • v in Henildry, assumptive arms arc such ns a 
person has » title to bear, by virtue of some action 
done or performed by him. which hy birth he could 
«i?« 11 i W i ea - r; '! ? l >erso11 that has naturally no coat 
sliouM, in lawful war. take a prince or nobleman 
prisoner, ho has from that time a right to hear the 
fP'“ f uc , b Prisoner, by virtue of that military law, 
that the doimmoii of thing* taken in lawful war 
pusses to the conqueror. — Dyche : Diet. 0758J. 

-• Mow: Anns assumed without proper 
authority ; those legitimately taken being 
called arms of assumption, and not assumptive 
anns. (Gloss, of Her,, 1847.) 

OS sump -tlve-ly, adv. [Eng. assumptive ; 
ty-l % means of an assumption. (li r eb$ter.) 

as sii r-an9e, + as-siir-auiife (siir as 

shiir), s. [Fr. assurance, from assurer = to 
render sure; stir = 0. Fr. seur , segur; Lat. 
securus _ (l) free from care ; (2) free from 
danger; safe, secure : $e (old form of sine) = 
apart from, without; cum = care.] [Assecu- 
rance, Assure, Secure, Sinecure, Sure.] 

A. As substantive : 

I* Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of assuring or insuring. 

(•;) The act of imparting to another, who 
»s distrustful or anxious, grounds on which 
confidence may be based, or of actually in- 
spiring him with confidence itself. (Lit. & 

M ... 

But lordea, wol ye maken assuraunce, 

Aa 1 achal say. asseiityug to my lore? 

And I schal make us sauf for evermore.*' 

t C. T.. 4.7«1. 

~ . Not a home hut aeeme 

To give assurance of content within.** 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. V. 
jl^) The ac * of “ insuring one's life.” [A., 

sure assured, or being in- 

(i.) The state of being assured 
(n) The state of receiving statements, de- 
signed to inspire confidence either with re- 
spert to one’s personal security or any other 
malter which else would be doubtful. 

? r f Rt ™«ranee that there is a God. aa 
ration. ^ ' t0 ,AVe * BU PP«««g that he were.’*— 

5 To assurance from an enemy: To 
submit on condition of receiving protection. 

(0 catch.) 

(b) Firm belief in such statements, un- 
wavering conviction. 

™ auumne* of things as will mnke men 
°'“ ht *» 

(c) Confidence, trust, produced by such con- 
viction. 

’’ Th ? u “halt lesr day and night, and shalt have 
none assurance 0 f thy life . . ."—Deut. X xviii « 

the A eVrLV‘* f r 'Shteouauess shall be peace j and 

quietness and 

. *f To make assurance doubly sitre: To take 
steps which seem much more than sufficient 
to remove every cause of apprehension, and 
produce tranquil confidence. 

mo Macduff «* wlmt need I fear of thee 

Hut yet I II make assurance doubts/ sure ** 

Male*,,. : Macbeth, iv. I 
• 9°' lfl(lence produced hy comparing 
one s self with otliers. This limy be moderate, 
TT legitimate; indeed, it maybe 

bSfulnVl “ ° f falS ° m ° aesty 0r 0Ver ' 

c °n*J<le»tton "ill relieve our modesty. 

,n the dutlea 

" Sf' 1 * 1 . <il ' tl {‘ f WMr “ WM imioceuce can hrlng, 

Fearless without, because secure within.'’ 

„ . Dryden. 

ina y V e moderate and become for- 
wardness or impudence. 

assuntnee 'a? of ! ,0 P e - ,mt » R ood natural 

£!,.* me,, to £ 1 1 ^®* Ar.stotle ol«wrv M 

<,aUd ° UI *“•“««* «» Inclined 

of r d»tv. iU « U i l ,,ay 1,6 ? u PPorted by a feeling 

whi^ Mi b* d i J )e( '° ,ne ,,ltr epW«ty or fortitude, 
whuh is highly commendable. 

hrU^T'i)!^ 0 ro * ol HU men. stood In the f:w;e of the 
broieh w |th more ueturance than thJ'waU lUetl.**-! 

(li.) Tim state of being insured. [A., II. 3.] 

orri.b!? 1 is ^signed to render a’person 
or tiling assured or insured. 


(i.) That which is designed to assure a 
person, or inspire him with confidence. 

“Assitrati«.< of support came pouring In daily from 
foreign courts .**— Macaulay Hut. Eng., ch. xx* 

"... the Answer returned to these affectionate as- 
turances was not perfectly gracious.*— Ibid., cb. xxiiL* 

(ii.) That which is intended to insure a 
l^son orchis life, or, more truly, his property. 

«nl‘ V i 1 0 t, . 4 i l ! uranc8 being passed through for a competent 
Uck agam by rea30U o£ 90me over- 

II. Technically: 

1. Theology: The unwavering conriction 

divinely produced, that one is now acceptable 
to God, and will, through the mediation of 
Christ, at last infallibly attain to heavenly 
felicity. J 

” A, i d , we desire that every one of you do shew the 
same diligence to the full assurance of hope unto the 
enu. — li cb. vi.lL 

.. ‘Though ho))e he indeed a lower and lesser thimr 
than ranee, yet, as to all the purposes of a pious 
life, it may prove more useful." — South. V 

2. Law: The conveyance of lands or tene- 
ments by deed ; legal evidence of the convey- 
ance of property. The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common 
assurance of the kingdom, wherehy every 
man s estate is assured to him. (Blackstones 
Comment., II. 2tM.) 

3. Arithmetic, Comm., Insurance , <Cc : The 
act of “insuring” a persons life ; the state 
of being insured ; also a contract between a 
person on the one hand and a company on the 
other, by which the former agrees to pay a 
stipulated sum at fixed times, and the latter 
promises a certain amount to be given over 
to Ins heirs in the event of his dying during 
the period for which he has paid. The sum for 
which the individual insured becomes respon- 
sible is called the premium. 1 f given all at once 
it is called a single premium ; if at the com- 
lmt ^? e . £ne PJf of each year, an annual premium. 

w rule the time of a single person's death is 
not ascertainable beforehand by man, the per- 
centage of deaths out of 10,000, or 100,000 or 
a million, is wooderfully fixed, the variations 
becoming less as the uurnber from which the 
percentage is calculated grows greater It 
may, therefore, become the subject of arith- 
metical and algebraical calculation. [Annui- 
ties. Life, Expectation.] 

To find the present value of $100, to be paid at 
the end of the year in u'hich the assurer, ,»l dies: 
Find the present value of an annuity of $1 for 
the life of A. If this be called a , then (a -J- 1) 
multiplied by the present value of $1 due a 
year bejice, with a subtracted from the result, 
and the remainder then multiplied by 100, will 
give ihe sum required. Or, find A’s expecta- 
tion of life, and calculate the present value of 
3100 that number of years hence. 

To find the annual premium which would fur- 
nish such a sum on the death of A : Divide the 
present value of $lun, as ascertained in the 
previous paragraph, by the present value of 
an annuity of $1 for the same time. 

? The business of Assurance or Insurance 
has grown enormously during the present 
century. The amount of life insurance now 
hi force in the United States is more than 
$9.000, 000,000. Assessment or Co-operative In- 
surance has had an enormous development 
within recent years. 

B. Attributively ; Pertaining to assurance 
of lives, more rarely of insurances against fire, 
as the Standard Life .d&umnce Company,' 
Hand in Hand Fire and Life durance 
Society. 

• as-siir aji-eer (siir as shiir), s. [Eng. 
a^ttraitc(e) ; - er .] One who makes great pro- 
fessions. (N.E.D.) 

as-siir -ant (siir as shiir), s. [Eng. os- 
sur(e); -ant.] One who takes out a policy of 
insurance. (N.E.D.) 

as-sii re, * a-siire (siir as shiir), v.t. 

[In Ger. assecuriren, assekuriren . Dut. as- 
sureeren; Fr. assurer; Old Fr. asseiirer 
aseurer; Sp. asegurar ; Fort, assrgurar ; Ital! 
assecurare ; Low Lat. assecuro, from ad — to, 
and securus = free from care or from danger ] 
[Assurance, AsancunK.] 

A . Ordinary Language: 

I. To adopt means for inspiring belief or 
confidence. 

1. To make one’s self suro ; or to make 
promises or statements, once or repeated lv 
with tlie design of inspiring another person 
with belief or confidence. 


, Aw ‘* ***'>X ed Lon vo is thAt a Single French batt* 

ii UCh “ tA9iu ^ ' -^caulay: 

* 2. To betroth. 

‘I™ 3 dr «dge, diviner lAid claim to me ; called in. 

3. To render property or any other desirable 
acquisition secure to one; to impart an indis- 
putable title ko certain propertv. To confirm 
to guarantee. 

. . theu he shall add the filth part ol the money 

h!i£ y -S, t ^ n SviL l w t0 li ’ aUd 11 h6 aMuled 

4. To insure, as a life in an insurance office. 

“One pound ten shillings per annum on the sum 
assured. — Advt. of an Insurance Office. 

II. Actually to inspire belief or confidence. 

1. To convince. 

...... ,, ., " • • assur'd, that man shall live 

" ,th a11 creatures, and their seed preserve.’ 
Milton : P. L„ bk. xi 

2. To eoibolden ; to render confident. 


" » ‘ astate assured him in pryde ; 

But fortune cast him doun, and ther he lay." 

Chaucer: C. T., 15,674-5. 


" P. ut w Jience they sproug, or how they were begott. 
Uueath is to (ururr . . —Spenser : P. Q., II^x g 


.E*Jif Ud hereby Y e know tlmt w e are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him.’*— I John iii 19 . 

B. Comm. , Insurance , Ac. ; To insure one 
against some of the pecuniary consequences 
to his family which death would otherwise 
produce [Assurance, II. 3], or to insure one's 
self or property against certain contingencies. 

as su red (siir as shiir), pa. par. & a. [As- 
sure.] 

As adjective: 

1. In senses corresponding to those of the 
verb. Specially— 

(a) Certain ; undoubted. 

-Z'erj XIV 1 u U ^ Ve yoU a ** ured P eace ‘U this place." 

(&) Secure. 

2. Impudent. 

as sii r-ed-ly (siir as shiir), adv. [Eng. 
assured ; -ly.) With the security produced 
when a trustworthy assurance has been given * 
certaioly, undoubtedly. 6 ’ 

** Dot. Most noble empress, you have heard ol me? 
cieo. I cannot tell. 

Dot. Assuredly, you know me." 

Shaketp. .■ Antony and Cleopatra , v. 1 
„ . Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly 
xuat . % . — Ac(t n. 36 ** 

as su r ed ness (sur as shiir), s. [Eng 
assured ; ->i«s.] The quality of being assured ’* 
assurance, certainty. 

“ 'L7£a??L7 ur * J '' M '- DanM; 

as sii r-er (siir as shiir), s. [Eng. assur(e) : 
-er. In Fr. assureu r.] 

1. One who seeks to inspire another with 
belief or confidence. 

2. One who iusures any person's life or pro- 
perty. 1 

. the general body of new assurers are to have 
no claim o» either of the existing assurance funds ~— 
1 S 7 - ^ Candluh Times, City Article . 22nd February. 

as -sur -gent, a. [Lat. assurgens, pr. jiar. of 
assurgo= to rise uji : ad = to or up, and 
surgo — to rise.] Rising up ; rising out of. 

vJi Risill s out of * (Gloss, of Her., 

184i .) 

2 ; n , Bot - “ Rising upward. ( Loudon : Cycl 
of Plants, 1S29, Glossary.) The same as As- 
cendinq (q. V.). 

as sii r Ing (siir as shiir), pr. par. & a. 
[Assure.] x 

as sii r-ing ly (siir as shiir), adv. [Eng. 
assuring; -ly.) f u a mauuer to assure. 

(11 ebster.) 

t as-swa ge, v.t. k i. [Assuage.] 
t as-swa ged, jm. par. [Assuaged.] 
t as-swa’-ging, pr. par. [Assuaging.] 

as-swy tho, adv. [A.S. swith — strong, 
great, vehement, with prefix as- (q.v.). Quickly. 

•* To s<»j>er thay gedo aisu/ylhe." 

Gawayne .< the Green Knyght, 2.521 {Boucher.) 

As-syr -i-an* a. & S. [Eng. A$$yri(a); -an. 

In Fr. Assyrien ; Lat. Assyrius ; Gr. ’A<r<rvpto? 
(Assures). From Lat Assyria; Gr. 'Am/w 
(v! spuria) (Josephus), and ‘Aaaonp (Assouf) ; 
Heb. (Asshur); apparently from Asshur, 
the son of Shein.] 


: 9 al!l Ch ° I h US ' 9h ‘ n ' ben9h: go> gcm: thia - (bis; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

•Han. -eion, -tion. -.Ion = shun ; -tion. - ? ion = zhiin. -tious. -sious, -elous = shus. ble. -die. & c = bcl. d e if 
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Assyriologist— astenatite 


]. As adjective: Pertaining to Assyria. 

••There is Sir Henry RawIujsou*# Assyrian Canon 
Trans. Bib. An 'A. Hoc., vol lii. <1674). p. *. 

2 Js snistanfiir : A native of Assyria, espe- 
cially if belonging to the dominant rare. 

'•The Assyrian CAine down like the wolf on the fold. 
Byron Hebrew Melodies; Destruc. of Sennacherib 

Assyrian Language: A dead language be- 
longing to the Araunean, or Northern group of 
the°Svro- Arabian tongues. Its nearest living 
analogue is the Neo-Syriac. It is only in the 
present century that it has been recovered. 
From its richness of grammatical forms, the 
late Dr. Hincks termed it “The Sanscrit of 
the Shemitic family of languages." The re- 
searches of Sir lleury Rawlinson on the 
trilingual inscriptions of Behistun proved the 
language of Babylonia, in the time of Darius 
to be essentially the same as the Assyrian of 
TWath Pileser. (Trans. Bib. Archeeol Hoc., 
1872. vol. L, p. 231.) The Biblical Archwo- 
logical Society's publications are full of infor- 
mation regarding Old Assyria, its language, 
and its history ; and the general appearauce 
of the characters in which the language is 
written is familiar, even to the most illiterate 
frequenter of the British Museum, from the 
numerous specimens of it covering the Assy- 
rian sculptures in one portion of the building. 

As- S yr 1-51 -o-gist, s. [Lat. Assyria ; from 

* Gr ' \<r<rvpla ( Assuria ), and Aoyos (logos) — a 
discourse.) One who makes the antiquities 
and history of Assyria his special study. 

“There is no question among Auyriologistt, includ- 
ing Mr. Smith, that . . Tran *. Bib. Archaol Hoc.. 

voL iiL, p. 4. 

* As-syth, v.t. [ASSITH. ] 

as-sy tH-ment, s. [Assithment.] 

* as-td at, s. [Estate, State.] 

* •• Se of hir hif 1 

Ne hadde sc 


•• Ne of hir highe astaai no rememhratmee 
L - 3 J - -icbe. 


‘ Chaucer: C. T., S.799. 8.800. 

* a-sta -bil, v.f. (0. Fr. estaMir = to establish, 
to settle.] To calm, to compose, to assuage. 
(ScoteA.) 

•' Thare myndia mesis *nd astabUs *»*• . , 

A«d pm th^e proms. 5^"^. 

as-ta-ci-an, s. [Astacus.] An animal be- 

* longing to the genus Astacus, or at least the 
family Astacidie. 

as-tac-i-dse, s. pi. [Astaccs.] A family of 

* crustaceans belonging to the order Deeapoda 
and the sub-order Macrura. [Astacus.] 

Ss-ta-cji’-nl, s. pi. [Astacus.] Cnvier's name 
for the Astacidie. 

&S'-ta-cIte, s. [Lat. astacus (q.v.), and suff. 
-ite.] > Any fossil crustacean resembling a 
lobster or crayfish. [Astaccs.] 

OS-tac -o-llte, S. [Gr. nm-axo? ( astakos ) 
a lobster, ar.d hlBoe (lithos) = stone.] The 
same as Asia cite (q.v.). 

ds ta-ciis, s. [In ItaL astaco ; from Lat. 
astacus, Gr. d<naxo« (astakos), a kind of 
lobster or crayfish.] A geo us of decapod, 
long-tailed Crustaceans, the typical one of the 
family Astacidie. It contains the A. marinus , 
or Lobster, and the A. fluviatUis, or Crayfish. 
(Lobster, Crayfish ] 

* as- tale, v.L [O. Fr. istatter — to display, 
to show.] To deck or set ont. (Scotch.) 

" Syne hynt to \ne hie hall. 

That wes cutaht with palL" 

Gateau * GoL, L 5. (Jamieson. ] 

* a-stand-an, v.i. [A.S. astandan = lo stand 
but, to endure.] To stand up. (Layamon, i. 
277.) 

*a-start\ * a-stert', * set -star -tea, 

* at -stir' -ten, * et-ster-ten ^(pret 

* a-start'-ed, ■* a-stert', * «jt-sturt e, 

* at-sturte), v.i. & t. [Eng. c ; start ] 

A. Intrans. : To start from, to escape ; to 
flee, to get free. 

'* That oft ont of her bed she did axtart. 

As one with view of ghostly feeuds affright.” 
Spenser F. Q.. 111. ii. C9. 

“ He to his hons is gon with sorwefnl herte. 

He soith, he may not from his deth a sterte.“ 

Chaucer: C. T.. 11.SS3-4. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to start, to startle, to terrify, 
to affright ; to befall, to come upon suddenly. 

** No daunger there the abepheard can astert.' 

Spenser: Shep. Cal. xL 


2. To release. 

•* Ther might cutert him no pecunial peyne." 

Chaucer. C. T., 6,696. 

3. To avoid. (ScoteJi.) 

•• Giff ye a goddesse be. and thet ye like 
To do one peiyue. I may it not aOert " 

King Quair, u. 25. {Jamieson.) 

Xs-tar'-te, s. [Gr. ’A<rr dpry (A start?).] 

1. Myth. : A Phoenician goddess correspond- 
ing to the Aslitoreth of Scripture. [Ash- 

TORETH.) 

•■ With these in troop 

Came Astoreth. whom the Phoenicians call'd 
A start', queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 

To whose bright image nightly by the moon^ 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs. 

Milton: P. L.. bk L 

2. Zool. : A genus of bivalve molluscs be- 
longing to the family Cyprinid*. They have 
2—2 hinge teeth, and are subotbicular, com- 
pressed. thick, smooth, or concentrically fur- 
rowed shells. In 1S75, Tate estimated the 
recent species known at twenty and the fossil 
at 2S5. The former belong to the temperate 
and arctic zones, and the latter to the rocks 
from the Carboniferous formation upward. 

* a-sta te, * as-ta t, s. [Estate, State.] 

•• .And kept* eo wel his real ait at. 

That ther was nowher such a ryal man. 

Chaucer: C. T.. 10.340-11. 

as tat -ic, a. [Gr. doraTos (astatos) — never 
' standing still ; from a, priv., and the pass, of 
ternm (ttistemi) = to cause to stand. Not in- 
fluenced by the earth's magnetism. 

An astatic needle is a needle movable about 
an axis in the plane of the magnetic meridian, 
and parallel to the inclination. When so 
situated, the terrestrial magnetic couple act- 
ing in the direction of the axis cannot impart 
to the needle any determinate direction, and 
therefore it is astatic. 

An astatic system is a combination of two 
needles of equal force joined parallel to each 
other, with the poles in contrary directions. 
They counterbalance each other so that the 
sj'stem becomes completely astatic, and sets at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian. 

a-sta y, adi\ l En S- a > an( * stay.] 

Naut. : A term used of an anchor, which, 
on being hauled up, temporarily takes such a 
position that the cable or chain from which it 
depends forms an acute angle with the surface 
of the water. 

* as-te er, a, or adv. [Astir. 1 (0. Eng. & 
Scotch .) 

* a-ste ir, v.t [A.S. astyrian = to excite.] 
to rouse, to excite, to stir. (Scotch.) , 

** My plesoure prikis my palne to prouoke. 

My eolAce sorow sobbing to arteir. 

K. Henry t Test Poems. 16th cent-, p. 262. 

as’-te ism, s. (Lat. asteisnios ; Gr. JoTeur^o? 
(astc'isulos) ; from u<tt€ios (asteios) = urbane, 
polite, witty, clever ; a<rrv (astu) - a city.] 
Khet. : Refinement of speech ; urbanity. 

* as-tel, * as- telle, * as-tyl* 5. [O. Fr. 

astelle, estdle , from Low Lat. astula .] A thin 
board or lath. (Prompt. Parv.) [Astyll.] 

* as-tel , pret. ofv. [A.S. = to steal 

but] (Steal, v.] Escaped, stolen from. ^ 

“Neuer steueu hem artel so stoken is hor tonge.’* 

E. Eng. Alht. Poems (ed. Moms). Cleanness. 1,524. 

+ as-tel-len, I’.f. [A.S. astcllan, asteallan — 
to appoint, to establish.] ( Stratmann .) 

as-tel-ma, S. [Gr. a. priv , and oTeAfia 

* (stelma) = a girdle, a belt ; oteAAw (stello) = to 
set to place.] A genus of plants belonging 
to the order Asteraceae, or Composites. The 
species are beautiful Cape shrnbs with “ ever- 
lasting" flowers. 


(Max Muller.).] [Star.] A genus of plants, 
the type of the order Asteraceie, or Compo- 
sites.' It is so called because the expanded 
flowers resemble stars. There is hut one 
British species, the A.tripolium, Sea Starwort, 
or Michaelmas Daisy. It is common in salt 
marshes. The American species are numerous. 

^1 The popular name Aster is applied to 
aorne species not of this geuus. Thus the 
China Aster is Callistephus chinensis , and tbe 
Cape Aster Agathcea c melloides. 

as-ter-a -ce-se, s. [From the typical genus 

aster (q.v.).] 

Botany: 

* I, Formerly: An order, the fourth of five 
arranged under the alliance Composite, or 
Asterales, the others being Calyceraceae, 
Mutisiace*, Cichoracea, Asteracea, and Cy- 
naracea. These, excluding Cynaracea, con- 
stitute the Composita proper. The term Aste- 
racea in this sense is called also Corvmbifer® 
(Lindley: Not. Syst. Bot, 2nd ed., 1S36), and 
comprehends the larger portion of the modem 
Tnbuliflora. 

2. Now : A vast order, comprising the whole 
of the Composita proper. [See No. L] It is 
placed by Lindley, in his Vegetable Kingdom 
(1S4G), as the last order of his Campanales, or 
Campanal Alliance. The English equivalent 
term for it is Composites. It includes plants 
like the daisy, the thistle, the dandelion, and 
others, possessing what, to a superficial ob- 
server, appears like a calyx, but is in reality 
an involucre, surrounding a reeei'tacle on 
which are situated not, as might as first 
sight arpear, numerous petals, but many 
florets. Their calyxes very frequently take 
the form of pappus ; the corollas are tubular, 
ligulate, or both ; the stamina, four or five, 
syngenesious, that is, united by the anthers 
into°a tube ; their style simple ; and the ovaries 
single, one-cell ed, with a solitary erect ovule. 
In 1846, Lindley estimated the known species 
at 9,000, placed in 1,005 genera. They are 
believed to constitute about one-tenth of the 
whole vegetable kingdom. They are every- 
where diffused, but in different proportions in 
different countries ; thus they constitute one- 
seveuth of the flowering plants of France, and 
half those of tropical America. The order is 
divided into three sub-orders : I. Tuhuliflora; ; 
II. Labiatiflone; and 111. Lignliflorse. All 
are bitter. For more specific information re- 
garding their qualities, see the sub-orders and 
some of the genera. 

* a-ste r-en, v.t. [A.S. osteran =to disturb.] 
To excite, to resuscitate. (Stratmann.) 

as-te’r-I-a, s. [In Fr. asterie ; Pori & Lat 
usteria ; Gr. aarepia (asteria).] 

: Pliny’s name for the sapphire when 
it shows a siivery star of six rays, if viewed 
in the direction of the vertical axis of the 
crystal. [Asteriated Saffhire.] 

as-ter-l-aSf S- [Gr- airrfpuxs (asUrias) = 
starred, spotted ; from acmjp (aster) = a star, 
. . . a star-fish.] A genus of radiated animals, 


' as-tel-y, adv. [Hastily.] 

a-Stent', s [Partly connected with Eng. 
extent , and with Scotch stent (q.v.).] Valua- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

••That Dimid Halyday and bis moder sal bmk and 
jovss the x* wortbit of land of aid astent of Dalruskei. 
for the t*nues contenit in tbe lettre of assed scion. — 
Act Audit, la. 1479) P- S9- 

* as-teoi-ven, v.i. [A.S. osteorfan = to 
starve.] To starve ; to die. (Stratmann.) 

as-ter, s. [In ltal. aster© ,* Dot., Ger., Fr., 
Sp. , & Lat. after ; Gr. aonjp (aster) = a star ; 
from Sansc. as = to shoot, in which case it 
means the “ shooters of rays," “ the darters 
of light," or more probably from Sansc. star 
= t© strew, applied to the stars as strewing 
about or sprinkling forth their sparkling light. 



the typical one of the family Asteridse. It 
contains the several species of star-fishes. 
[Star-fish.] 

as-te r-l-a-ted, a, [Gr. aaripioc {a>tcrio$) = 

‘ starry.] Radiated, with rays diverging from e 
centre, as in a star. 

asteriated sapphire. A variety of 
sapphire, having a stellate opalescence wheo 
viewed in the direction of the vertical axis of 
the crystals. It is the asteria of Pliny. 
(Dana.) [Asteria, Astroite.] 

as-te r-i-a-tite, s. [From asterias (q.v.), and 
* suff. -ite.j A fossil star-fish of the genus 
Asterias, or at least resembliog it. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit , sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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fcs- ter-id, s. [Eng., &c., aster; suffix -id.] 
An English name for an animal belonging to 
the genus Asterias, or at least the family As- 
teridse. (Huxley : Class, of Animals, p. 45.) 

ia-ter'-l-dse, as-ter-i’-a-dae, s. pi. [As- 
terias.] A family of radiated animals belong- 
ing to the class Echinodermata, order Stel- 
lerida. It contains the so-called Star-fishes. 

as-ter-ld -e-a, s. pi. [From the typical genus 
Asterws (q.v.j.J A word used by Professor 
Huxley and others to designate the Asteridie. 

Hs-ter-I'-lia, s. [Lat. aster; suffi -tna.] A 
genus of Star-lishes. A. gibbosa is the Gibbous 
Starlet. 

&s ter-Islc, s. [In Fr. astcrisque; Sp., Port., 
& ltal. usterisco ; Lat. asteriscus ; G r. dorepiV- 
*ov ( asteriskos ) = (1) a small star, (2) an aster- 
isk, dimin. from acmjp (aster) = a star.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit.: A well-known star-like mark used 
in printing or writing to refer to a foot-note. 
When notes are so numerous that they exhaust 
the separate symbolic marks, *, t, t. §. II, *[» 
then ** commences a new series. Sometimes 
one, two, or several asterisks mark an omitted 
portion of a word or sentence, as Lord D * * * *. 

“ file) noted by asterisk* wbat was defective, and by 
obelisks wbat was redundant.”— Greer. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything in the shape of a star. 

II. Eccles. <£ Ch. Hist. : A star-shaped frame 
placed over the paten in the Greek Church, to 
prevent anything coming in contact with the 
sacred bread. 

* &s'-ter-isk, r.t. [Asterisk, s.] To mark 
with an astevisk. (iVorfft; Examen, p. 279.) 

&8'-ter-ism, s. [In Sp., Port., it ltal. a$- 
terismo ; > Gr. acrreptcrp.6? (asterismos) = a mark- 
ing with stars.] 

1. A constellation ; any small cluster of stars. 
" Poetry has filled the skies with asteritms, and his- 
tories belonging to them.''— Bentley : Sermons. 

t 2. An asterisk. (Drydtn : Dufresnoy.) 
As’-ter-Ite, s . [Astroite.] 

a-stern’, adv. [Eug. a, and stern.] 

I. In a ship, near the stern. 

1. In the hinder part of a ship. (Used of 
any person or thing at rest there.) 

" The galley gives her side and turns her prow, 

While those astern, descending down the steep, 
Thro' gapiug waves behold the boihug deep.” 

Dryden. 

2. Towards the hinder part of a ship. (Used 
of a person on board moving, or a thing being 
moved, from the bow towards the stern ; or of 
the ship itself going stern wards.) 

II. In or into the water or elsewhere a 
greater or less distauce behind a ship. 

Between latitudes 56° aud 57° south of Cape Horn, 
the net was put astern several times . , ." — Darwin: 
Voyage round the World, ch. viii. 

A stern is opposed to ahead. 

* as'-terne, «. [Eng. a; and sterns =stern.] 
Stern, austere, severe. (Scotch.) (Douglas : 
Virgil.) 

as ter-oid, a. & s. [In Ger. asteroid; Fr. 
ast> mule ; Ur. acmjp (aster), and ecfio? (cidos) = 
form. ] 

A. As adjective: Presenting tho aspect of a 
atar. 

" The asteroid polypes are all conntouml animals."— 
Dallas ■ Sat. Hist, of the Animal Kingdom, p, 56. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Asfron. ; Any single individual of a great 
group of minute planets placed together be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. Prof. Titius, of 
Wittenberg, having drawn attention in 1772 to 
the fact that, measuring from Mercury, each 
planet, with the exception of Jupiter, has an 
orbit just about double that nearest to it on 
the side of the sun, Prof. Bode, of Berlin, drew 
the natural inference that the one exception 
to the rulo would probably be removed by 
the discovery of a planet less remote from 
the sun than Jupiter, and more distant than 
Mars. A society was formed in 1S00 for the 
special purpose of exploring the zodiac with 
the hope nf discovering the supposed planet, 
but its etlorts were not crowned with success. 
On the first day of the nineteenth century (Jan. 

1, 1801) a planetary body, afterwards called 
Ceres, was found by Piazzi (who did not be- 
long to the society) in the part of the solar 
system theoretically indicated ; it was, how- 
ever, far more diminutive in size than had 


been expected. Within the next six years 
three mure asteroids (Pallas, Juno, and Vesta) 
were found in proximity to Ceres, and the sus- 
picion arose that a goodly sized planet had 
either been blown to pieces by internal forces 
of an explosive character, or splintered in a 
collision with some other heavenly body. Sir 
D. Brewster boldly affirms this in his edition 
of Ferguson s Astronomy,” while Sir J. 
Herschel at one time ridiculed the idea. It 
was reasoned that if such a catastrophe had 
taken place, many more than four fragments 
of the shattered plauet would probably exist ; 
but the search having been considered futile, 
it was abandoned in 1S16. It was subse- 
quently resumed by M. Ileneke, and from 1845 
to July, 1ST 9, no fewer than 200 have been 
met with. All are of minute size, and some 
angular in place of spherical. According to 
Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, an American astro- 
nomer, they would collectively make a plauet 
only a little larger than Mars. 

The term asto'oid , applied to these small 
bodies, is now becoming obsolete, the appel- 
lation minor planets taking its place. Plane- 
toids is another name. They are sometimes 
also called extra- zodiacal planets, from their 
orbits stretching outside the zodiac, which 
is not the case with those of the normal type. 
Authorities differ respecting some minute 
points in the list of asteroids. [Planet, 
Solar-system.] 

Among those who have been particularly 
successful in tlie search for asteroids may be 
named the astronomers : Hind, who discovered 
ten in the years 1847-5*1; Dc Gasparis, whose 
discoveries reached nine, between 1849 aud 
1865; Goldschmidt, whose researches between 
1852 and 1861 added fifteen to the list; and 
Luther, who discovered nineteen, in the years 
1852-1873. Still more successful in their plane- 
tary researches have been Peters, of Hamilton 
College, United States, who, since 1861, has 
discovered forty-eight ; and Palisa, of Vienna, 
whose first find was in 1872, and whose total 
discoveries number more than seventy, five of 
which were found in a single week. The 
number annually discovered lias varied from 
four or five to seventeen, which number was 
found in 1875, while during the last twenty 
years 236 asteroids have been added to the 
preceding list, lu fact, as the number of 
observers increased, the power of telescopes 
developed, and the charting of the stars became 
more full and exact, it grew more and more 
difficult for an interloper in the celestial spaces 
to escape detection, while those of a minute- 
ness that would have made them quite imper- 
ceptible in former years, yielded the secret of 
their existence to the increasingly powerful 
telescopes that were directed towards them, 
and the drier and clearer atmospheres in which 
the newer observatories were erected. 

What we have so far said is, however, in a 
measure ancient history as regards the search 
for asteroids. It applies ouiy to the years 
preceding 1892. In that and the subsequent 
years the search for these planetary bodies has 
been conducted on a new method, of a far 
more effective character, and new examples are 
being added to the planetary chart with a 
remarkable rapidity ; an annoying one, indeed, 
to astronomers, who are beginning to find the 
crowd of small bodies thus gliding through the 
starry spaces, and needing to be recognised 
and named, something of a burden. The 
naming of them, indeed, has been no small 
task. The larger planets having been named 
after the principal mythological gods, with a 
place reserved among them for a single goddess, 
the first four and largest of the asteroids were 
named after the remaining goddesses of high 
estate. When, later, smaller asteroids began to 
he added in rapid numbers to the list, they 
were given the names of the minor goddesses, 
the nymphs aud other deific beings, the Scan- 
dinavian mythology supplying a few names to 
the list. At a later date the •‘embarrassment 
of riches ” required that names should be 
taken from other sources than mythology, and 
the women of history, literature and legend 
were drawn upon, such titles as Virginia, 
Sappho, A ntiope, Hecuba, Gassandra, Hermione, 
and various others from ancient times being 
applied, while more modern times furnished 
the titles of Brutihilda, Hilda, Bertha, Eva, 
Ophelia, Maria, and others of the same general 
character. More recently the method of num- 
bering has been adopted, the available names 
threatening to become exhausted. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of curious interest only ; the 
new method by which asteroids are discovered 


is of much more moment, and calls for a brief 
description. The system employed is that of 
photography, a method which is being applied 
to the secrets of the heavens generally, with a 
variety of unexpected and important result*. 
Previous to 3892 the searcher after asteroids was 
obliged to prosecute his search by a slow and 
laborious process. lie was first obliged to make 
a careful and accurate chart of all the stars 
visible within certain fixed localities of tho 
heavens, inserting in his map, in their correct 
places, all the stars \iaible in the field of his. 
telescope. This done, he gave himselt to a 
careful re-examination of those spaces, as they 
come one by one opposite the sun, and took their 
place in the midnight skies, observing them 
minutely, and watching .to see if any star 
appeared not already on his chart. If such a 
star were seen it might possibly be a variable 
star, but was far more likely to be a planet. 
To settle this question a few hours’ observation 
alone was needed. If a star, it would remain 
fixed in relative place; if a planet, it would 
move, slightly changing its place among the 
stars. Huce shown to have a motion of its ow n, 
a few days’ observation would serve to deter- 
mine its orbit, and decide whether it was a new 
planetoid or a re-discovery of one of the older 
ones, since some of the latter have escaped 
from observation and have been “adrilt” for 
many years, the original determination of the 
elements of their orbits not having been 
accurate. 

This tedious process of star-charting, and 
slow comparison, star by star, of chart and 
sky, are no longer necessary. The photog- 
raphic camera does the w ork far more surely 
and satisfactorily, and also serves to trace 
ssteroids of a size below the level of telescopic 
reach. At present the asteroid hunter does 
his work with a specially constructed lens of 
from six to eight inches in diameter, mounted 
like an equatorial telescope, and so adjusted 
and arranged that it can be made to follow, 
hour after hour, the diurnal motion of the 
stars. By this instrument a photograph can 
be taken of a field of the heavens several 
hundred times as great in area as can be 
commanded by the field of view of an ordiintry 
telescope. Several hours are needed for the 
process, the light of the stars being so faint 
that it takes hours to impress itself upon the 
sensitive film. But this exposure fur hours is 
necessary for the discovery of hd asteroid, 
since it gives time fur the motion of the latter 
to declare itself. It all goes well, each of the 
thousands of stars in the field of the instru- 
ment will be impressed upon the photographic 
plate as a distinct round dot, but if there be a 
planet among them it will be indicated by a 
streak or line, due to its movement, and the 
length and direction of the line will indicate 
how the body is moving. In some instances 
two or three such asteroids have been detected 
on a single plate. This new method of research 
has proved highly effective. In 1893 no less 
than forty such discoveries were made. Some 
of these had been seen before, and some are 
doubtful, but twenty-one of them have been 
added definitely to our system, ami received 
their appropriate numbers. It is to be feared 
that the photographic plate may eventually 
add several thousands to the number now 
known, and that they may come so fast and 
numerously as to be unwelcome additions to 
our family of jdanets. 

The largest of the asteroids is believed to be 
not over 450 miles in diameter. The smallest — 
to be hereafter discovered — may be but a very 
few miles. The whole body of them cannot 
contain more than one-fourth the mass of the 
earth. Their orbits differ greatly, some of 
them being of great eccentricity and inclina- 
tion to the ecliptic, others of small, while their 
distances from the sun vary similarly, so that 
their orbits are intricately interlaced nnd, if 
viewed perpendicularly, would form a kind of 
net-work. Of those traced up to 1891, Medusa 
(No. 149) has the shortest period of revolution, 
1137.69 days; and Hilda (No. 153) the longest, 
2869,92 days. The latter is nearly twice as far 
from the sun as the former, Polyhymnia's 
orbit has the greatest eccentricity, amounting 
to 0.33998 ; Lomia’e the least, 0.2176. The 
nearest approach to the sun is made by Pliocoa, 
its perihelion distance being 1.787 the earth’s 
mean distance. Freia recedes the farthest, its 
aphelion distance being 4.002. Massal ia’s orkit 
makes tho smallest angle with the .ecliptic of 
any planet known, it being only 4P 7"; while 
the inclination of the orbit of Pallas reaches 
the high angle of 34° 42' 41 ". 
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as trie t— astrolabe 


^-Strict, v.L [From Lat. astrictus, pa. par. 
of a stringo : art = to, and diaw 

tight ; Gr. arpdyyu) ( strango ) = to draw tight.] 
[Astrisoe.) 

A. Ord. Lang. : To contract by means of 
an application ; to bind fast. 

•‘The solid parts were to be relaxed or astricted, as 
they let tbe humours pass, either in too small or too 
great quantities ."— Arbuthnof ; Aliments. 

B. Law: Legally to bind. (Scotch.) 

•• None salde holdin nor astrictit to mafc forder pay- 
ment of thair partis of the said taxation."— Act* Jo*. 
VI. II5S5). 

B^strict, a. [In Port, astricto ; Lat. ast rictus, 

* pa. par. of asirin^o.] Contracted, concise. 

"An epitaph Lsa superscription, or an a strict pithy 
diagram, ‘—h'eeper; Funeral Mon. 

a-strlc -tion, s. [In Fr. astriction ; Sp. as- 

* triccion; Port. adstriegao ; Lat. adstrictio.] 
[Astrict, i*.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act or capability of binding closely. 
Used — 

(1) 0/ the body: 

"This virtue requireth an astriction, but such an 
astriction as is not grateful to the body ... for a 
pleasing astriction doth rather hind in the humours 
than expel them ; and therefore such astriefian is 
found in things of an harsh taste." — Beam: Sal. 
Bin., Ceut. i., S 40. 

(2) Of the mind and will : 

"So of marriage he is the author, yet hence will not 
follow any divine attraction more than what is subor- 
dinate to the glory of God, and the main good of either 
party.' — Milton • Doctrine of Divorce, hk. i., ch. 13. 
f Richardson .) 

II. The state of being so bound, physically 
or mentally. 

“ Lenitive substances are proper for dry atrabilarian 
constitutions, who are auhject to astriction of the 
belly and tbe piles."— Ar&oMnoC / Diet. 

ITT. That which binds closely ; an astrin- 
gent. 

" Astriction is in a substance that hath a virtual 
cold, and it worketb partly by the same means that 
cold doth."— Ba con. 

TI See also example under I. (1). 

B. Technically: 

1. Med. : In the same senses as those under 
A. 1. (1), II. & III. 

2. Scots Law: An obligation, whether by 
contract or by old law. to have corn ground 
at a particular mill, where it is subject to an 
impost called multure or thirlage. 

a-strict Tve, a [Eng. astrict ; -ire.] Pos- 
’ sessing the quality of contracting or binding ; 
styptic. 

"The naked branches and bunches whereupon there 
were grapes have an attractive ve rtue . "-B alia nd 
Pliny, bk. xxiii., ch. L {Richardson.) 

a^Stric t'-dr-y, a. [Lat. astrictorius.] Pos- 
sessing the quality of contracting or binding ; 
astringent; actually contracting or binding. 

a-8trl de, adv. [Eng. a ; stride ] 

1. Lit . ; With the legs across, as when a 
person is on horseback. 

" And yet fur all that rode astride on a beast." — C. 
Cotton : A Voyage to /rebind. 

2. Fig. : Supported on either aide of any- 
thing, as spectacles on the nose. 

”... and glasses with horn bows 
Sat astride on hi* nose, with a look of wisdom supernal. " 

Longfellow : Evangeline, pt. i., 3. 

aa-trif -er-ous, n. [Lat. astrifer ; astrttm = 
a star, and fero — to bear.) Bearing stars; 
a tarry. (Johnson.) 

as-trig'-er-oiis, a. [Lot. astriger, from as- 
trvm = a star, and gcro — to carry ] Carrying 
stars ; starry. (Johnson.) 

* a-strik'-kit, pa. par. [Astrict.] (Scotch.) 

a-8tringe, r. t. [In Fr. astreindre ; Sp. as- 
' tringir ; Port adstHngir ; I tab astringere; 
from Lat. asfringo.] [Astrict, v.] 

1. Lit. : To bind together, by compressing 
the parts which till then bave remained 
separate ; to compress. 

"Tears are caused by a contraction of the spirits of 
the brain • which contraction, by consequence, avfrin- 
geth the moisture of the brum, and thereby aendeth 
tears into the eyes "—Bacon. 

2. Fig. : To bind the mind or conscience by 
an obligation, (irokcy.) 

^,-strin gen~9y, s. [In Fr. ; 

Port, adstringencia, astringencia ; Ital. 
genza, astringenzio ; from Lat. asfri ripens, pr. 
par. of astringo = to draw close, to bind.] 
[Astringe.] The act or power of binding or 
contracting any part of the bodily frame. (It 
is opposed to Relaxation). 


"Astriction pruhibiteth dissolution; os. in medi- 
cines, astringents inhibit putrefaction ; and by own n- 
gency , some small quantity of oil of vitriol w ill keep 
fresh water long from putrefying ."— Ba con : S' at. Bist. 

" Acid, acrid, austere, and bitter substances. by their 
astringency. create horrour ; that is, stimulate the 
fibres. —Arbuthnot. 

a-strin'-gent, a. & s. [In Fr. astringent ; 
Sp. & Ital. astringente ; Port, adstringente ; 
from Lat. astringuis, pr. par. of astringo.) 
[Astringe.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Contracting and condensing the muscular 
fibre. (It is opposed to Laxative.) 

"Astringent medicines are binding, which act hy 
the asperity of their particles, whereby they corrugate 
tbe membranes, ana make them draw up closer. ‘ — 
Quincy. 

2. It is sometimes used of tastes which seem 
to coi tract the mouth. 

B. As su&stonfit’e : 

Med. : A substance which produces con- 
tract! an and condensation of the muscular 
fibre : for instance, when applied to a bleeding 
wound they so contract the tissues as to stop 
the hemorrhage. The contraction thus pro- 
duced is different from that effected by an 
ordinary stimulant, and from that caused by 
the administration of a tonic. [Stimulant, 
Tonic.] They may be divided into (1) those 
which exert a tonic influence, as tannin com- 
bined with gallic acid ; also sulphuric, acetic 
acids, &c. ; (2) those which have a sedative 
effect, as the salts of lead ; and (3) those which 
operate chemically, as chalk or other variety 
of carbonate of lime. Astringents are useful 
in various diseases. (Dr. A. T. Thomson, in 
the Cycl of Pract. Med.) 

"In medicines, astringents inhibit putrefaction. 
Bacon: Eat. Bist. 

a-strin -gentry, adv. [Eng. astringent ; -ly.] 
In an astringent manner ; in the way that 
astringents act ; so as to bind or contract. 
(Richardson.) 

t a-atrin -ger, * au-strin -ger, * os-treg - 
l-er, s. [Low Lat. ostercus, austercus = a 
goshawk (Nares) ; O. Fr. austour, o stour, ostorr, 
ostor ; Mod. Fr. autour ; Prov, austor ; O. Sp. 
aztor ; Ital. astore; from Lat. acceptor, accipi- 
ter =. a goshawk.] A falconer ; spec., one who 
keeps a goshawk. 

Enter a gentle Astringer. 

"This man may help me to his majesty’s ear." 

Shakesp. : Alts Well that Ends Il'eW, v. 1. 

a-8tring -ing, pr. par. [Astringe.] 

as -trip -o-tent, adj. [Lat. astrum = a star, 
and potens = potent, powerful.] puling the 
stars. 

'* The high astripotent auctor of all." 

MS. Bari., 2.251. f. So 6. {Boucher.) 

as -tri-on, s. [Lat., dim. from Gr. a<rnjp(nsfer) 
= a star. The asteria ted sapphire (q.v.). 

* as -trite, s. [Astroitf..] 

a^-tro-car'-y-ixm, $. [Gr. darpov (astron) — 

* a star, and aapuo^ (lanion) = (1) nut, (2) the 
stone in stone-fruits. 

Bot. : A genus of palms belonging to the 
family Cocci nese, from the tropical parts nf 
America. The species range from 10 to 40 feet 
in height 

as-tro-der'-mus, s. [Gr darpou ( astron ) = 
a star, and Seaua (derma) = the skin,] A germs 



astrodf.rmus guttatv*. 


of spiny- finned fishes belonging to the Scom- 
beridae, or Mackerel family. A. gnttatus is 
from the Mediterranean, and is somewhat akin 
to the Coryplwna. 

as-trog’-en-y, s. [Gr. darpov (astron) = a 
star, and yei-edu) (gennao » = to bring forth, to 
produce.] The coming into existence of the 
celestial bodies. 

as tro gno s l-a, as tro gno sy, s [Gr. 
ao-Tpoe (astron) = a star, and ■yruitri.c (gno sis) = 
inquiry, knowledge; yioLi/at (gnonui), 2 aor. 


inf. of ytyvditTKu) (gigndsko) = to learn, to know 
to perceive.] Knowledge of the stars. 

as-trdg'*-ra-pliy, s. [Gr. darpop (astron) = 

’ a star, and'ypa^j; (graphe) — . . . a writing, 
a description.] A writing or treatise on the 
stars; a description of the stars ; a delineation 
of the stars. (Johnson,) 

* as-trd-ite, * as-tro-i't, * as-trlte, 
* as-ter-i te, s. [In Fr. ostroite; Lat. as- 
terites, astrites; Gr. dtrrpop (astron), or atrrgp 
(aster) — a star, and suff. -ite = like.] 
[Asteria.] 

1. Gen. : Any star-stone, i.e., stone of a 
radiate structure or superficially radiated, 
whether a mineral or a fossil organism, tbe 
necessity of precise identifications in such 
matters never haring been popularly under- 
stood. Hence various radiated minerals, also 
joints of fossil enerinites, and anything similar, 
have by one unscientific person or other been 
designated as astroites or star-stones. 

"Astroites or star-stones . . "—llrome: Travels 
(1700), p. 12. ( Balliwell : Cont. to Leatc.) 

" In the arable grounds towards Barton, lying on 
a bed of stone, has been found a siieeies of the astroitv, 
or starry-stone, very beautiful, deeply mtagliated or 
engraven like a seat Warton : Bist. of Eiddington, 
p. 25. 

2. Spec. : An ancient gem, called by Pliny 
asteria. Some have thought this the mineral 
named cats‘-eye, which possesses a certain faint 
resemblance to a star, in having a fibrous sub- 
stance ; others, amianthus or asbestus enclosed 
in quartz ; but both Phillips and Dana regard 
it as a variety of the sapphire— that sometimes 
called the asteriated sapphire. [Asteria.] 

as-tro-labe, *as-try-labe, ‘as tro- 
byre, S. [In Dan., Dut., A Ger. astrolabium ; 
Fr. astrolerbe ; Prov. astrolabi ; Sp., Port., & 
Ital. astrolabio ; Low Lat. astrolabium, : Gr. 
& Ital. astrolabio; Low Lat. astrolabium; Gr. 
darpohdp os ( astrolabos ), darpohafiiKov ( astrola - 
bikon), from dtrrpov (astron) — a star, and 
haptlv (labcin), 2 aor. inf. of happavD (lambano) 
= to take.] In its etymological sense, any 
instrument for taking the altitude of a star or 
other heavenly body, a definition which would 
iuclude not merely the astrolabe properly so 
called, but also the sextant, the quadrant, the 
equatorial, the altitude and azimuth circle, 
the theodolite, or any similar instrument 
But, practically, the word is limited to the 
three following significations : — 

1. A planisphere, a stereographic projection 
of tbe sphere upon the plane of one of its 
great circles. This may be either the plane of 
tbe equator, in which case the eye is supposed 
to be at tbe 
pole ; or 
the plane 
of the me- 
ridian, in 
which case 
the eye is 
considered 
to be at 
the point 
of inter- 
section of 
the equi- 
noctial and 
the bori- . 
zon. 

2. A n 
a r m i 1 lary 
sphere or 
any simi- 
lar instru- 
ment. [Ar- 
millary.] 

This type of astrolabe was in use among 
astronomers at least from the early part of the 
second century A.D., if not even from the 
second or third century B.C. 

** Hia attrylabe, longyng fnr his art." 

Chaucer. C. T., 3.209. 

" Liv'd Tycho now, struck with this ray, which 
shone 

More bright i' the morn than others beam at noon. 
He'd take his atfrolabe. and seek out here 
What new star twas did gild oui hemisphere.' 

Dryden Death qf Lord Hastings . v. 45. 

r The former use of the word was common 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Such an astrolabe as that first described waa 
the badge of an astrologer. 

** She sente for him. and he came ; 

With him bis astrolabe he name. 

With points and circles mervetlous, 

Which was of fine gold precious." 

Gower: Coq/. .4m.. bk. vt 

*i The forms astylldbyre and astyrlaby are in 
Prompt. Parv. 
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». . , fur we tee sphere*, globes, astrolabes, maps, 
and the like, bave beeu provided as appurtenances to 
•atrouuiny »ud cosmography, aa weil aa books."— 
Bacon Adv. of Lcai-n., bk. li. 

3. A graduated circle, with sights attached, 
in use early iu the eighteenth century for 
taking the altitude of the heaveuly bodies at 
sea. It was ultimately superseded by Hadley's 
quadrant, introduced to public uotica about 
1730. ( Penny Cyclopccdia.) 


as-tro-lab’ l-cal, a. [Eng. astrolab(e) ; deal.) 
Pertaining to an'astrolahe. 


as-trol'-a-try, s. (€r. aarpa (artra) = the 
* stars, an*d AaTpeia (latreia) = worship.] The 
worship of the 9tars. ( Cudworth .) 


as tro-lith-ol -o-gy, s. (Gr. aarpov (astron) 
* = a star, A «0os (litiios) = a stone, and Aoyo? 
(/030s) = . . . a discourse. [A name pro- 
posed by Professor Shepard to designate the 
acience which treats of meteorites or aerolites. 
( Sovrerby : Popular Mineralogy, 1850 ; Aerolites, 
p. 218.) 


• is tro log, * ds-tro-loguc, s. [Fr. as- 

trologne, from Lat. astrologus, from acrrpoAoyo? 
( astrologos ) = an astronomer : aarpov ( astron ) 
» a star, and A«yw (lepo) = to tell, to speak 
of.] As astronomer. 


” It war gret maatry • 

Till ony astrolog to say 

This pall fall heir aud ou this day." 

Barbour : Bruce, iv. 707. 


as trol'-o-ger, * as-trol'-o-gere, s. [Eng. 

* art rolog{y) ; -er.] [Astrology. J 

* I. Originally : Au astronomer. 

"A worthy astrologer, by perspective glasses, hath 
found iu the stars many things unknown to the an- 
cients." — Raleigh. 

As most, if not all. the ancient astrono- 
mers believed that the heavenly bodies have 
an influence upon human destinies ; aud any 
one who predicted fortunes from tha position 
of the stars, required to study their move- 
ments, no need was at first felt for drawing a 
distinction between au astronomer and an as- 
trologer in the modem sense of these terms. 

2. Subsequently and now: An astrologer, a9 
contradistinguished from an astronomer. A 
man of unscientific mind who studies the 
heavenly bodies, not to ascertain the laws 
which afreet their existence and movements, 
but in the vain hope of forecasting tha future 
destiny of himself or others. 

” This made the astrologer* bo Idle ns to Judge of & 
nun's nature and destiuy. by the constellation of the 
mooient of his nativity or conception.” — Bacon 
Colour t of Good and Evil, ch. x. 

. . the astrologer*, the star-gazers, and monthly 
prognosticators, . . . ' — Ita. xlvii. 13. 


• fcs-tro-lo'-gl-an, s. [Eng. astrolog(y) ; -ian. 
In Prov. artrolopian.] The same as Astro- 
loger (q.v.). 

‘■The twelve house* of heaven, in the form which 
astrologians us e."— Camden. 

”... an astrotogian 

That hi his works BAid euch a day o' thfe month 
Should be the day of doom. . . . ' 

Webster : Duchess of Malfi, Iv. 2. 


As- tro -log - ic, * as tro-lo^ -ick, as- 
tro- log'-ic-al, a. [In Fr. astrologique ; 
Sp., Port., Ai Ital. astrologico ; from Gr. 
oorpoAoyuco? ( astrologikos ) — pertaining to as- 
tronomy.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to astronomy ; com- 
mingled, as the old astronomy was, with 
astrology. 

2. Relating to astrology ; believing, profess- 
ing, or practising astrology. 

” No attrologick wizard honour gains 
Who has uot oft been banished, or in chains.” 

Dryden ■ Juvenal, sat. vL 

&S-tr6-log'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. astrological ; 
-fy.J After the manner of astrologers, or 
according to the rules of astrology. (Johnson.) 

• as-trol'-o-gie, s . [Astrology.] 

as-trol-o -glze, t>.l. [Eng. astrolog(y) ; dze. 
In Gr. ao-rpoboytui (astrologeo) = to atudy or 
practise astronomy ; aerrpa (artra) = tha 
stars, aud Aoyo? (logos) = discourse.] To atudy 
or practise astrology. (Johnson.) 

as-tro-logne, s. [Astroloqf..] 


AS-trol'-o-gy, * as-trol'-o-gie, s. [In 

Ger. & Fr. astrologie ; Dan. & Sw. astrologi; 
Sp., Port., Ital., & Lat. astrologia = (1) a 
knowledge of the stars, astronomy, (2) astro- 
logy ; Gr. darpoAoyia (astrologia) = astronomy ; 
from aarpov (astron), generally used of stars 


in the plural, aargp (aster) = a singla star, 
AoycK (logos) = discourse, also reason. A dis- 
course concerning the stars, or the reason of 
the stars.] 

1. Originally: The word astrology , as yet 
unspecialized, included both the true science 
of astronomy and the pseudo science defined 
under No. 2. [See etymology.] 

2. Abie: The word having become special- 
ized, signifiea the paeudo science which pre- 
tends to foretell future events by studying the 
position of the stars, and ascertaining their 
alleged influence upon human destiny. Na\ 
tural Astrology professes to predict changes in 
the weather from studying the stars (Astro- 
meteorolooy], and Judicial or Judiciary 
Astrology to foretell events bearing ou the 
destiny of individual human beings or the 
race of mankind generally. 

In the infancy of the world, when the 
stai'9 were assumed to be, as they seemed, 
sparkles of light, whose diminutiveness so 
markedly contrasted with the hugeness of the 
earth, it was a perfectly legitimate conjecture 
or hypothesis that oue main function which 
tha shining specka served iu the economy of 
nature might be to influence human destinies. 
Hence the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Chal- 
djean9, tha Romans, and most other ancient 
natiuua, with the honorable exception of the 
Greeks, became implicit believers iu astrology. 
Jt was partly the cause and partly the effect 
of the prevalent worship of the heavenly 
bodies. The “stargazers,” sarcastically re- 
ferred to by Isaiah (xlvii. 13), were evidently 
astrologers : so also were what are called in 
tha margin “ viewers of the heaveus ; ” but 
the Heb. word rendered “ astrologers " in Dan. 
i. 20 ; ii. 2, 27 ; iv. 7 ; v. 7, is a much vaguer 
one, meaning those who practise incantations, 
without indicating what the character of these 
incantations may be. The later Jews, the 
Arsbs, with other Mohammedan races, and 
the Christians in medieval Europe, were all 
great cultivators of astrology. The ordinary 
method of procedure in the Middle Ages was 
to divida a globe or a planisphere into twelve 
portions by circles running from pole to pole, 
like those which now mark meridians of longi- 
tude. Each of the twelve spaces or intervals 
between thesa circles was called, a “house” 
of heaven. The sun, the moon, and the stars 
all pa 99 once in twenty- four hours through 
the portion of the heaveus represented by the 
twelve “houses;” nowhere, however, except 
at the equator, are the same stars uniformly 
together in tha same house. Every house 
has one of the heavenly bodies ruling over it 
as its lord. The houses symbolize different 
advantages or disadvantages. The first is the 
house of lifa ; the second, of riches ; the third, 
of brethren ; the fourth, of parents ; the fifth, 
of children ; the sixth, of health ; the seventh, 
of marriage ; the eighth, of death ; the ninth, 
of religion ; the tenth, of dignities ; the 
eleventh, of friends ; and the twelfth of 
enemies. The houses vary iu strength, tha 
first ooe, that containing the part of the 
heavens about to rise, being the most power- 
ful of all : it is called the ascendant [Ascen- 
dant] ; whilst the point of the ecliptic just 
rising is termed the horoscope. The important 
matter was to ascertain wliat house aud star 
was in the ascendant at the moment of a 
person’s birth, from which it was deemed 
possible to augur his fortune. It followed 
that all people born ic, the same part of the 
world at tha same time ought to have had the 
same future, an allegation which experience 
decisively contradicted. Even apart from 
this, astrological predictions of all kinds had 
a fatal tendency to pass away without being 
fulfilled ; and when, finally, it was discovered 
that the tiny-looking stars were suns lika that 
irradiating our heavens, and the earth not the 
centre of the universe, but only a planet re- 
volving round another body, and itself much 
exceeded in size by several of its compeers, 
every scientific mind in Europe felt itself 
unable any longer to believe in astrology, 
which has been iu an increasingly languishing 
state aince tha middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It still flourishes in A9ia and Africa. 
Thus when a Brahman boy comes into the 
world means are at once taken to construct 
his “ horoscope,” indicating what his future 
destiny i3 to be. Rut in America, at this ad- 
vanced period of the nineteenth centupr, no 
one can profess to believe in astrology without 
exciting the gTavest doubt regarding his in- 
tellect, his knowledge, or liis good faith. It 
is legal to publish a work disfigured with 


astrological vaticinations ; bnt the moment 
one accepts payment for telling, by the help 
of the stars, the “fortune "of an individual, 
he or she becomes liable to arrest, in England, 
as a “rogue aud a vagabond.” No belief, ex- 
tensively held aud long prevalent, ever passes 
away without leaving traces in language, and 
ascendant, ascendency, disaster, disastrous, evil- 
starred, influence, mercurial, jovial, saturnine, Ac., 
are all astrological terms. 

“The Marquess of Huntly was to tbe king's interest*, 
hot would uot Join with him. though his sons did. 
Astrology ruioeJ him ; he believed the 6tars, aud they 
deceived him. ’— flume! Hist, of hi* Own Time, bk. l 
(iSichareEfon.) 

Ss-tro-me-te-dr-oT-o-gy, s. [Gr. iarpou 
(astron) — a star, and Eng. meteorology (q.v.).] 
The investigation of the influence exerted by 
the sun, moon, and stars upon the weather. 
The sun, of course, exerts transcendent influ- 
ence. The uotiou that changes of the weather 
take place at changes of the moon is not boma 
out by impartial inquiry. The stars seem ab- 
solutely void of perceptible effect on tha 
weather. 

as-tro-me-te-or'-o scope, 5. [Gr. Jorpor* 
(asEron) = a star, and Eng. meteoroscope (q.v.).} 
Aa apparatus invented by Mr. Pichler for 
demonstrating, by [means of the optical lan- 
tern, the effects of persistence of vision. 

as trom-e-ter, s. [Gr. aarpou (astron) = a 
star, and perpov (metron) — a measure.] An 
instrument invented by Sir John Herschel for 
measuring the apparent relative magnitudes 
of the stars. 

as-trom-et-ry, s. [Astrometer.] The mea- 
surement and the numerical expression of the 
apparent magnitudes of the fixed stars. 

* as trom'-y-en, a. [Apparently abbreviated' 
from O. Eng. astronomicn to make it fit mora 
easily into a line of poetry.] An astronomer^ 
an astrologer, or both in one person. 

” O! gold he made a table, 

A1 lul of steorren, sauii fable, 

Aud thougte to seyu, ainouges men, 

That he is au astromyen." 

Ahsaunder, L 136. (fioucfter.f 

as-tron-om-er, * as -trim -om -ere, 
* as-tron’ om-yer, s. [Eng. astronom(y) ; 
suffix -er. In ftw. astronom; Fr. astronome; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. Gsfronome ; Lat. astronomu^; 
Gr. aarpovopos (astronomos), as adj. = classiug 
the stars, as substan.— an astronomer ; acrrpou 
(astron) — a star, d<rrpo (art ra) (pL) = stars, 
and vep<o (nemo) — to distribute, ... to 
pasture (a flock). Heuce an astronomer is a 
classifier of the stars, or, according to Her- 
schel, a “shepherd of the stars.”] [Astro- 
nomy.] 

Essential signification : One who studies the 
stars, the word giving no indication as to his 
motive in so doing. During ancient and 
mediaeval times the keenest spur to the ex- 
ploration of the heavens was furnished by the- 
belief, then all but universally entertained, 
that the stars influenced human destinies ; 
hence astronomer signified — 

* 1. Originally: In the main so astrologer; 
one who studied the stars, partly, no doubt, 
from scientific curiosity, but chiefly because 
he believed they influenced human cestinies. 

” If astronomer* say true, every uwa at his birth hy 
his constellation hath divers things aud desires ap- 
pointed him." — Pilkington : Exi/otition upon the Pro- 
phet Agffeut, ch, L (See Trench : Select Glossary, p. 12. 1 

” But what was ominous, that very morn 
The sun was entered into Capricorn, 

Which, by this bad Offrono»ner'< account, 

That week the Virgin Balance should remount.’* 
Dryden: Hind and Panther. 

2. Subsequently : As study of the heavens* 
advanced, the more gifted minds discovered 
the fallacy of the old notion that the stars 
influenced human destinies, whilst the less 
talented firmly adhered to the popular delu- 
sion on the subject. It consequently became 
needful to distinguish the two classes of men. 
The word astronomer was therefore reserved 
for any really scientific student of the stars, 
whilst tlie term astrologer was abandoned to 
the credulous, if not even insincere, star-gazer. 
Convenience dictated this arrangement : if 
etymology were followed, an astrologer would 
be regarded as the equal, if not the superior, 
of an astronomer. [Astrologer.] 

"It (Enckc's comet) was predicted and generally 
observed in 1825. and bo anxious were astronomer* to 
discover it. that two Dew comets were found in look- 
ing for it." — Airy : Rejiort on Astronomy. Brit. Assoc. 
Rep.. voL i., 2nd ed. (1832), j>. 163. 

Astronomer Royal : The appellation given to 
the eminent astronomer entrusted by tbe 
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British Government with the care of the 
Greenwich Observatory, and who is expected 
to turn to the best account the splendid in- 
struments erected there for the survey of the 
heavens. There are also Astronomers Royal 
for Scotland and Ireland. 

fcs-tro-nom'-ic, 'as tro nom-ick, as- 
tro-nom -ic-al, a. [In Fr. a stronomigue ;■ 
Sp., Port., & I till, astronomico ; LaL astro- 
nomicus; all from Gr. darpoi'op.txof (astro- 
Tumikos). ] Pertaining or relating to astro- 
nomy, or to the methods in use aiuoDg 
astronomers. 

•’Can he not pass an astronomic* line?**— Black. 

"The starry heavens, as yuu know, had for Im- 
manuel Kaot a value l*yoo<l their astronomical one.” 
— Tyndall: Frag, ofSetence, 3rd ed.. v. m. 

astronomical instruments. Instru- 
ments used for observing the heavenly bodies. 
The following list includes some which are 
now superseded, but the great majority are 
still in use: — Annil, armillnry sphere, artificial 
horizon, astrolabe, astrometer, astroscope, 
azimuth circle, azimuth dial, hack-staff, chro- 
nometer, clock, collimator, comet-seeker, coin- 
pass, cnsmolabe, clipleidoscope, dip sector, 
equatorial telescope, gnomon, heliometer, 
meridian circle, micrometer, mural circle, 
orbits wee per, orrery, pendulum, planetarium, 
quadrant, reflecting circle, refraction circle, 
sextant, spectroscope, telescope, tellurian, 
transit instrument, zenith sector, zenith tube. 

astronomical measurements. The 

measurement of the are of the heavens inter- 
cepted between two points, as between a star 
at a certain moment and the horizon. Or a 
measurement of the exact time of some event, 
say a transit. This is done by means of a 
clock, or, more generally, a chronometer. 
(Hersehel: Astron.^ § 150.) 

astronomical observations. Obser- 
vations of the heavenly bodies made to further 
the science of astronomy. (Ibid., § 136.) 

astronomical year. A year, the pre- 
cise length of which is determined by astro- 
nomical observations. It embraces both the 
tropical and the sidereal years. It is opposed 
to the civil year, being that which each nation 
has adopted for itself. [Year ] 

” Niebuhr thinks that the allusion is to a solar 
eclipse, visible in the Mediterranean, which occurred 
on the 21st of June, iu the as tronojnical year 399 B,C." 
—Lewis : Early Rom. Hist., ch. ▼., 5 1L 

as-trd-nom i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. astrono- 
mical ; -ty.] In an astronomical manner; 
after the manner of astronomers ; in con- 
formity with the principles or methods of 
astronomy. 

is- tro-nom -l-con, s., [Gr. doTpovopuxtK, 
neut. -kov.] A treatise on astronomy. 

* as tro nom'-i-en, * as tro-nom -y-en, 

[O. Eng. astronomic; ifod. ;Eng. astronomy; 
suff. -en. ] An astronomer, an astrologer, or 
both combined in one individual. 

" Astronomy ens al day here art failleu 
That whileu warned men hyfore what shonlde 
byfalie after.* p. Plowman. 

" Lo astronomyens cameo fro the eeat to Jerusalem." 
— : Matthew li. L 

t as-tron x>-nuzc, v.i. [Eng. ostronom(y); 
-ire.] To study astronomy, as botanize means 
to study botany. 

” . - • thus they ajtronomisrrl In caves."— Erottme : 
Christ. Mor. li. 9. 

as-tron'-o-my, * as-tron -o-mle, * ae- 
tron'-o mye, * as-tron -om-Ige, 5 [In 

Sw. A Dan. asfronomi ; Ger. A Fr. astronomic ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. astronomia ; Lat. asfro- 
ndrnia; Gr. acrrpo^opia (fwfronomui) : atrrpov 
(astron) = a star, and vojro? (iiomoa) = usage, 
custom, law ; vcfiu (nemo) = to deal out, to 
distribute.) 

* 1. Originally: The pseudo science which 
studied the movements of the stars, with the 
view of obtaining information (which they 
were not fitted to give) regarding the destiny 
of individuals or bodies of men ; astrology. 
(Astrology. See also Astronomer.] 

" And bem lerale, witter like 
Astronomige and anmetike, - 
story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Morrisi 791-2. 

** Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck. 

And yut methmks l have astronomy. 

Shakesp. : Sonnets, 14. 

2. Subsequently ami now : The sahlime 

science which treats of the distances, magni- 
tudes, masses, composition, motions, and all 
tliat is discoverable regarding the heavenly 


bodies, meaning the sun, the earth, the moon, 
the planets, the fixed stars, the comets, the 
meteorites, the nebula?, and all other material 
bodies really or apparently moving in infinite 
space. It is founded on careful and oft- 
repeated observations, made chiefly with 
elaborately- constructed instruments [Astro- 
nomical Instruments); these observations 
being next made the basis of reasoning, 
founded, wherever it is practicable, as it 
generally is, on mathematical demonstration. 
Astronomy may be variously divided. A 
§iraple distinction is sometimes made into 
geography, which treats of the earth, and 
uranography, the subject of which is the 
" heavens." Sometimes the branch of science 
which deserihes the celestial bodies as they 
are is called Descriptive Astronomy. When 
the specific subject treated is the "fixed” 
stars, it becomes Sidereal Astronomy. The 
sciences now mentioned have sought rather to 
record than to explain phenomena ; but what 
is called Physical Astronomy proposes to itself 
the high aim of accounting for the facts ob- 
served. Its chief ally in this arduous task is 
mathematics, with which every astronomer 
worthy of the name requires to he very familiar. 

H The vault of heaven being visible in all 
its glory alternately by day and night in every 
portion of the world, absolute ignorance re- 
garding celestial phenomena cannot have 
existed in any place or at any time. The 
people belonging to some nations were, how- 
ever, more observant in this respect than 
others, and claims to early proficiency in astro- 
nomy, in some cases leading to vehement 
controversy, have been preferred in favour of 
the Chinese, the Chaldaeans, the Egyptians, 
and the Hindoos. In these and other coun- 
tries, in early times, the stars were not so mneh 
studied as worshipped, there being strong 
temptation, even in the most pious minds, to 
this form of religious error (Job xxxi. 26— 2S). 
Hipparchus of Bithynia and Rhodes (?), who 
flourished from B.C. 160 to 125, catalogued the 
stars visible above the horizon, noting down 
1,050. Among his numerous discoveries may 
be reckoned the precession of the equinoxes, 
trigonometry, and apparently the stereogra- 
phie projection of the sphere. The next yery 
great name was that of Ptolemy, the geo- 
grapher and astronomer of Alexandria, A.D. 
130—150, who discovered the lunar eveetion, 
refraction, Ac. [Evectjon, Refraction.) He 
was also the author of the Ptolemaic system, 
with its primum mobile , its eccentrics, and its 
epicycles. 

•’ Oh. how nulike the complex works of man 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! " 

Cow per : Truth. 

The Arabs translated a work of Ptolemy's 
called MeytoTT} (Mcgiste) into their own lan- 
guage, and prefixing to its name their article 
aZ=the, transformed it into Almagest. The 
Christians during the “ dark ages ” deriving 
their knowledge of astronomy from the Arabs 
rather than from a study of the heavens, re- 
ceived from their instructors the Ptolemaic 
system and the Almagest, which did not lose 
credit in Western Europe till the seventeenth 
century. [Almagest, Ptolemaic.) In 1472 
or 1473 was horn Copernicus, who in 1543. 
just before his death, published his great 
work, On the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Bodies, composed more than thirteen years 
before. It propounded the Copemiean sys- 
tem [Coper ni can), which, modified and im- 
proved, is now received as established truth, 
being supported by an amount of evidence of 
which Copernicus had no conception. The 
next very great name is that of Tycho Brah6, 
a Dane by birth, but of Swedish ancestry. 
He was born on the 14th of December, 1546, 
and died in 1601. Though not accepting the 
Coperm can system, but holding views partly 
borrowed from Copernicus and partly from 
Ptolemy [Tyc hon ic], his extensive and accurate 
observations gave a great impulse to astro- 
nomy, and prepared the way for further dis- 
coveries, in addition to those which he had 
himself made. Two great names now come 
together upon the scent, those of Kepler and 
of Galileo. The former was a pupil of Tycho. 
He will for ever be remembered for the dis- 
covery of the three laws which bear his name, 
the first and second made known in 1609, and 
the third in 1618. [Kepler’s Laws.) About 
15S1, Galileo had discovered the isochronism 
of the pendulum [Pendulum) ; haring con- 
structed a te!escoj*e, he discovered in 1610 the 
satellites of Jupiter, the phases of Venus, the 
mountains of the moon, with other new truths. 
In 1642, the year in which Galileo died, Sir 


Isaac Newton was born, and in 16S7 he pub- 
lished his immortal Principia, in which the 
law of gravitation was announced, thus con- 
stituting an epoch in the history of science 
which probably will never be paralleled at any 
fnture time. 

” Nature and Nature's laws lay hid iu eight ; 

God said. * Let Newton be,' and *11 was light.’* 

Pope. 

The year that Newton died (1727) was the one 
in which the discovery was made by Bradley 
of the aberration of light, which irrefragably 
roved the motion of the earth, and gave the 
eath-blow to the Ptolemaic and Tychonic 
systems, both of which were founded on the 
hypothesis that it was stationary. As we 
approach modern times the discoveries become 
far too numerous to be chronicled here ; but 
room must be found to mention the Hersehel 
family— the first of the name, Sir William 
Hersehel, who was born in 1738, and died in 
1822, having, among other great discoveries, 
added nine new members of the solar system, 
one of them, the planet UVanus, to the eighteeu 
previously known. The work on astronomy 
so often quoted in these pages was penned by 
liis son, Sir John Hersehel, also a great dis- 
coverer ; and the third generation of the 
family are now at work. Many discoveries 
will be fonnd recorded under other articles. 
[Asteroid, Comet, Constellation, Gravita- 
tion, Planet, Solar System, Star, Ac.) 

"In astronomy, for instance, the superior depart- 
ments of theory ivre completely disjoined from the 
routine of practical observation. — Hersehel : Hcudy of 
Sat. Phil (1831), $ 126. 

* as-tron -om-yen, s. [Astronomien.] 

* as-tron’-om-yer, *. [Astronomer.] 

as'-tro-pbel, *as-tro-fell, s. [Gr. Sarpov 

(astron) = a star; second element doubtful.) 
A bitter herb ; probably what the old botan- 
ists called starwort. 

'* My little flock, whom earst I lov'd so well. 

And wont to feed with finest grasse that grew, 

Feeds ye henceforth on bitter astrofeU 

And stinking smallage and unsaverie rue." 

Spenser : Daphne, 344. 

" The gods, which all things see, this same beheld. 
And pitlyiug this paire of lovers trew, 
Transformed them, there lying on the field. 

Into one flowre that is both red and blew r 
It first growes red. and then to hlew doth fade. 
Like astrophel, ...” 

Todd's Spenser, vol. viti., p. 60. 

a^-tro-pho-to-met -ric-al, a. [Gr. dtrrpov 
( astron ) = a star ; <5u»t os (photos), genit. sing, 
of ( phos ) = light, and perpov ( metron ) = a 

measure.) Pertaining to the measurement of 
the light which reaches the earth from the 
several stars. 

"On a new Astrophot omet rica l method by Prof. Ch. 
V. Ze tiger." — Astron. Soc. Sot ices, vol. xxxviii 65. 

as~tro-phyl-li tc, $. [In Ger. astrophyllit ; 
Gr. atnoov (astron) = a star, and 
(phnllon) — a leaf.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral classed by 
Dana under his Mica Group. The hardness ia 
3 ; the sp. gr., 3’324 ; the lustre, sub-metallic, 
pearly ; the colour, bronze-yellow to gold- 
yellow. It is translucent in thin plates. 
Composition : Silica, 32*21 to 33*71 ; protoxide 
of iron, 18 00 to 25 '21; protoxide of man- 
ganese, 9*90 to 12*6S ; titanic acid, 7 09 to S’S4, 
with lesser quantities of potassa, soda, zireonia, 
alumina, and other ingredients. It is found 
in Norway. 

as-tro-phy -ton, s. [Gr. darpov ( astron ) = a 
star, and qvtov ( phuton ) = that which has 
grown : (1) a plant, (2) a creature. ** Starry 
creature.”] A genus of starfishes, containing 
the Shetland Argus. [Argus.] 

as-tro-scope, s. [In Ger. astroskop; Gr. 
aarpov (astron) = a star, and a-Koneoj (skojvo) 
— to look at.) An astronomical instrument 
for observing or refreshing the memory with 
respect to the relative position of the stars. 
These are delineated on two cones. A celes- 
tial globe, however, is both more accurate and 
more convenient. (Webster, £c.) 

as'-tro-scop-y, s. [In Ger. astroscopie.] [As- 
troscope.) Observation of the stars. (John- 
son. ) 

* a-stro te, adv. [Astrut.J 

as-tro-the-ol'-o gy, s. [In Ger. astrotheo- 
logie ; Gr. aerrpov ( astron ) = a star, and 0«oAo- 
yln (theolagia) = theology (q.v.) 1 Theology 
founded on what ia known of tne heavenly 
bodies and the laws which regulate their 
movements. 
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"That tbe diurnal aud annual revolution* are the 
uiotluiia of the terraqueous globe, uot of the suu, I 
»hew In the preface of uiy Astro-Theology."— Lerham : 
Physico- Theology. 

a-8trut', *a-8trdtc, ndi\ [Eng. a; strut 

' (q-v.).] * 

* A. (Of the form astrote) : In a swelling 
manner. 

’• Hyu yen Mode owte astrote forthy." 

Le Hone Florence. 2.S29. {Bouchrr . ) 

B. (Of the form astrut): With a atruttmg 
gait. (U noper: Task, v. -oh.) 

* &s -try-lahe, s. [Astrolabe.] 

* as-tu 90, a. [In Fr. ustucieuz; ltal. astu * 
taccio .] [Astute.] Astute. 

. that your facilnea be nocht seduslt be their 
cut at* *ml »ubtil persuasion*."— Comptugnte of Hcot- 
laud, p. 151. 

&S-tU -CiOUS, a. [Fr. asfuciewa:.] Astute, 
cunning. {Scott : Fair Maid of Peti.li, cli. xxi.) 

^S-tU-91-ty, s. [As if from a Low Lat. 
nsfhdfas.] Astuteness. ( Carlyle : Fr. Pevol., 
pt. i., bk. i., ch. iii.) 

a-8tun' r v.t. [Eng, a; stun. In A.S. astunian 
= to astound.] To stun. [Astound, Stun.] 

" He fell rehomidiug; breathless and astunntd, 

His truuk extended biy.” 

Homer rille : literal Oamet, c. iL 


• a-stund'e, a dv. [Pref. a - = on, for ; A.S. 
stand = a moment, time.] [Astunte.] For a 
time. 

" Bothe in boskes and In bank, 

Isout me hauet ustunde." 

A Hong on tha Passion (ed. Morris). 13, 14. 


• a-atunt'e, pret. of verb . [A.S. osfintun = 
to stop.] Stood, remained. [Astint.] 


" The baron* astunte without toun beside. 

And vaire sende unto the toun to the king hor sonde, 
That lie jwolde. vor Gode * loue, him bet vnderstimde." 
Kobtrrt of Gloucester's Chronicle, p. 546. {Boucher.) 


As'tur, s. [Lat. 
a-sriir, when re ltal. 
astore and Fr. avr 
fowr.J 

Ornithology : A 

genna of raptorial 
birds belonging to 
the family Faleo- 
nidae and the sub- 
family Accipitrinie, 
or Sparrow-hawks. 
It has a British re- 
presentative — the 
A. paluinbarius, or 
Goshawk [see 
Goshawk], which 
is figured in the ac- 
companying illus- 
tration ; and there 
are various foreign 
species. 



GOSHAWK (ASTUR 

palumbarius). 


• * Sturt e, pret. of verb. [Astart.] Started. 

" Mid thine valse co#se tbu truyest mormes sune. 
The Gywes vp aeturte that leyeu iu the grunde.” 
The Passion of Our Lord (ed. Morris), 194-5, 


a»-tu't8, a. [O. Fr, astut ; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
* astufo; Lat. ashtfuj, from astics = cleverness, 
craft, cunning (a single act, as distinguished 
from astulia = habitual craftiness).] [Astuue.] 
Penetrating, discerning, subtle; wily, cunning. 

"We tenne those most astute which are most ver- 
*Ute , M — Sir M. Sandy t: Ess., p. 188. 

TJ Neitlier astute nor any one of its com- 
pounds is in the last edition of Johnson's 
Dictionary. 


ag-tu'te -ly, adv. [Eng. astute; dy.] In an 

* astute manner ; cleverly, penetratingly, dis- 
cerningly. (U'e&sfer.) 

M tutc ness, $. [Eng. astute; -ness.] The 
quality of being astute ; penetration, discern- 
ment ; mental subtlety. 

"Tbe policy of the French Government w»» marked 
by Tlx 3 nr And astuteness, . . .* — Times, Nov. 9. 167S. 

t &s'-t5r, *. [Lat. astu ; Gr. am (astu) = a city, 
especially Athens. (In Anglicising Greek 
words, u becomes y ; thus asty exactly corre- 
sponds to the Gr. aerru (ast it) J 

Architecture : A city or town. 

• as ty-en, V. [A.S. osfffinn = to go, proceed, 

step, or lnount ; = an ascent ; ascend- 

ing.] To aaccnd. 

" Oft* he hrnm mnl *pok ther hi weren to-gedcre 
Ex he wolile asti/m to heueny to his vedere." 

The Passioaqf Our Lord led. Morris), 623-4. 


a-8ty -lar, a. [Or. aarv Aos ( astulus ) — without 
pillar or prop : d, priv. f and orvAos ( stulos ) = 
a pillar.] 

Arch. : Without columns or pilasters. 


Ve mowen lse<< the world asunjnde 
That wouh goth forth ab&k that 90 th." 

.4 Luue lion, O. Eng Miscett , Early Eng, 
Text Soc., x. (ed. Moms), 39, 4 >. 

* a-sy'9e, s. The same as Assize (q.v). 


5S -tyll, s. [Low Lat. astula ; O. Ger. ast and 
asti ; Goth, ast.] A bhiugle ; a tiiin board of 
wood. (Ftfijmpt. Pan\) (Boucher.) [Astel.] 

*as-tyl la-byre (y = i), * as'-tyr-la-by, 

s. [Astrolabe.] 

as-tyl’-len, s. A small ward or stoppage in 

‘ an .adit or mine to juevent the full passage of 
the water, made by damming up. (I Veale.) 

* as- ty t, * as-ty te. [Astit.] 

a-sun der, * a-aun'-dyr, * a-siin’-dri, 
*a-s6n -der, *a-son -dyr, # a-syn~drc 
(dyr as dir, dre as der), adv. [Eng. a = 
on, and stinder ; A.S. onsundran — asun<ler, 
apart, alone, privately ; Ger. auseinander ; 
Sp. cs-unrfre.] [Sunder. 

1, Into different pieces, iuto different places ; 
separately, apart. (Lit. &jig.) 

“ I took my staff, even Beauty, aud cut it asunder .” 
— Zech. xi. 10. 

•’ What therefore God hath Joined together, let uot 
man put asunder , " — Mark x. 9. 

2. In different pieces ; in different places ; 
apart ; iu a divided state. 

" Freres aud feendes been but litel asonderf 

Chaucer ; C. T.. 7,266. 

M Lucifer. No. we reign 
Together ; hut our dwellings are asunder ." 

Byron . Cain. IL 2. 

a-sun'-der-ly, adv. [Eng. nsuudcr ; -ft/. ] 
Separately; apart. 

“ Asunderty. Disjunctlm . . ."—Prompt. Parv. 

* a-sun’-dri, adv. [Asunder,] 

* a'-§ur (§ur as zhur), n. [Azure.] 

a-su’r-a, s. [Sanacrit.] 

Indian Mythology: A demon ; an enemy of 
the gods. The Asuras sepm to have been at 
onetime the Turanuin aborigines in conflict 
with the Aryan invaders of India, and at 
another the Booddhist religionists in conflict 
with the professors of tbe Brah manic faith. 

* a'-fure (sur as zbiir), a. [Azure.] 

* a-swage, v.t. A i. [Assuage.] 

* a-swelt', v.i. [A.S. asweltan = to die, to 
depart.] To become extinguished. 

’■ No the fuyr for theo suow aswelt.’ 

Alisa under. 6,639. 


♦ a-gy'-en, v.i. [A.S. asigan ^ to languish 
through dulness. to enervate, to pine away.] 
To sink : to become faint of heart. 


" A l we achuleu aAi/en and «co to the nede. 




a-sy-lum/ a-sy le, *a-sile, 5. [In Dan. asyl; 
Fr. a site ; Sp. & ltal. asilo ; Port, asylo, asila ; 
Lat. asylum, ; Gr. acrvAoi^ (aswfo«)= an asylum ; 
properly the neut. of tbe adj. acrvAo? (asnlos) 
— safe from violence, inviolate : n, priv., and 
ovAdw ( sulad ) = to strip bfl, to pillage ] 

L A place of refuge and security. 

1. Originally: A sanctuary, a place which 
it was deemed sacrilege for one to invade, and 
which, therefore, proved an inviolable retreat 
for criminals, debtors, and other people liable 
to be pursued. (See Archceologia, viii , A. D. 
1787, p. 3.) [SANCTUAnY.] 

” Fram every asyUitn ruffians tallied forth nightly 
to plunder and stah ." — Macaulay : Hut , Eng., ch. ix. 

2 . Flow : 

(a) Gen. : Any place of refuge ; any place 
where one is sheltered, as a foreign land used 
as a retreat for political or religious refugees. 

. Mid who knew themselves to he marked out 
t*jT destruction, had sought an a*ytum iu the Low 
Countries.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch, v. 

(b) spec. : An institution designed for the 
reception and shelter nf those who are inca- 
pacitated from successfully fighting their own 
way in t lie world, as the blind asylum, tbe 
lunatic asylum. 

II. The protection accorded in such pktcea ; 
refuge, shelter. 

" Much he would speak not, but heneatb his roof 
They found asylum uft. but ne’er reproof.” 

Byron: Lara, li. S. 

t arfiym met-ral, a. [Eng. asymmetry)? 
-al] Un symmetrical ; destitute of symmetry ; 
having perfection marred by conspicuous de- 
fects. 

"Long before this time the church bad become 
asymmetral." — J tort : Agaxiut Idolatry, ch. 8. 

t a-sjhn-met'-ri-cal, a. [Eng. asymmetry); 
- ical .] Unsymmetrical ; incapable of adjust- 
ment. 

*' Asymmetrical or unsociable, tliat is, such as we 
eee not liow to rfcoucUr with oth^r tbinys evidently* 
aud confessedly true."— Boyle, in .V orris on Eeason. 
and Faith, ch. 3. 


* a-swe’ve, V.t. [A.S. aswefan (trans.) = (1) 
to soothe, to appease : (2) to strike with 
astonishment; (intransitive)— to he stunned, 
to be made insensible ; swefan = to go to 
sleep.] To stupefy. 

" For I came up, 1 nyete bow. 

For *o astouyed aud asweved 
\V;is every vertu iumy heved, 

What with his sours and with my drede. 
That al my felynge gau to dede : 

For whi 7 hit was to grete affray.” 

Chaucer : House of Fame, iL 40 — 45. 

a-Swim’, adv. [Eng. a ; 3wim.] Afloat. (Scofcft.) 

"The* soldiers sleeping carelessly in the bottom of 
the ship upon heather, were all a swan through the 
water that came iu at the holes and leaks of the ship." 
— Spalding , i. 60. 

* a-awo on, * a-8wd’ne, v.i. [Eng. a, and 
swoow, ; A.S. as-ujt/?iaii = to swoon.] To swoon. 

" Whan sebe this herd, asiconad doun sche fall it h 
For pitous joy.” Chaucer .* C. T., 8,955-6. 

* a-swoon, * a-swou n, "* a-swou’ne, 
* a swo wnc, adv. [Eng. a, and swoon.] 
[Aswoon, r.] 

1. Into a swoon. 

M And with tliat word asteoun sebe fel anoon.” 

Chaucer: C. T.. 13,660. 

2. In a swoon. 

** Than ever ache did. and ftl to ground anoon, 

Aud lay atwovme, deed as euy stoon.” 

CA iucrr; C. T., 10.7 87-8. 

* a-awou nde, pret , of verb. [A.S. aswindan 
= (i) to languish through dulness, to ener- 
vate ; (2) to decay, perish, dissolve.] Passed 
away ; decayed, perished. 

'“Hell be thou.’ he seide. 'thou false god, In thin 
false beneu© Ifoundr. 

Nym thin son and thin hollgost vor ye beth ney 
ojh'om mfc.' " 

Exposition of the Cross led. Morris), 421-2. 

* a-swy nde, v.i. [A.S. amvindan — to decay.] 
To vanish, to }>ass away. 


# a-sjhn -met-rous, a. [Eng. asymmetry); 
-ous. ] Unsymmetrical. .(-Burrow.) (Bor- 
center's DicL) 

a-sym -met ry, .<?. [Gr. n<rv)i^eTpta (a^i/rrt- 
metria ) ; from aavji/xerpoc (asimm^fros) = (1) 
incommensurable, (2) unsymmetric. Or from 
a, priv., and <rvpp.€rpca (summctrla) = symme- 
try ; ot5#im <t P° 5 («nn»tefro5) = commensurate 
with : trvv (sun) = togetlier, and /xtrpoc (rnetron) 
— a measure.] 

1. Onl. Lang. : Want of symmetry ; want of 
proportion. 

"The asymmetries of tbe brain, as well as the do* 
fortuities of tbe leg* or face, may be rectified in time." 
— Grew. 

t 2. Math. : The incommensurability of two 
or more numbers ; tliat ia, that the numbers 
stand to each other in such a relation that 
they have no common measure. Such, for 
example, is the relation betweeu the side and 
diagonal of a square which are in the ratio of 

1 : y/2. 

a-symp -tote, s. A a. [In Ger. & Fr. asymp- 
tote ; Port, asymptota ; Gr. aod’ixm-toTos (asump- 
totos) = irregular : d, priv., and ou/iTUTmj 
(sumpipto) — to fall together; ow (sun) to- 
gether, nnrl jrurna (pipto)= to fail ; perf. tr«V- 
Twiea (peptuka).~] 

A. As substantive. Geometry: A term used 
in describing the characteristics of a hyper- 
bola. 

An asymptote of a hyj^erbola ia a diameter 
which, the farther it ia produced, always ap- 
proaches more and more nearly to the curve, 
and yet, though produced ever so far, docs 
never actually meet it. (The word is generally 
used in the plural, asymptotes.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to sueh a line as 
that now described ; continually approaching 
another line without ever reaching it. 


boil, ptfilt, Jdifrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln* ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^enophon, e^ist. -ihg. 
-elan — Shan, -cion, -tion, -sion = shun: -tion* -§ion = zhun. -tious, -clous, -oious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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” Asymptote lints, though they may approach nearer 
together, till they are uearer than the least auigunl.de 
distance, yet, being still produced infinitely, will never 
meet." — Grew. 

a^symp-tot -ic, a-symp-tot'-ic-al, $. 

[Eng. asymptote ; - ic , -teal. Io Fr. asympto- 
tique.) Pertaining or relating to the asymp- 
totes of a hyperbola ; perpetually approaching 
anything, but never meeting it. 

"Curve* are Mid to be a*ymp<ofic«J when they con- 
tinually approach without a possibility of meeting."— 
Job nxon. 

a-syn-ar'-tete, a. [Or. atnn'aprrjTos (ashnar- 
tetos) = not united, inconsistent ; a, priv., and 
avvaprdui (sunartao) = to bang Up with, to 
knit or join together: <rvv (su«)= together, 
and aprdto (arfao) = to fasten to.] Not fitted 
or adjusted ; disconnected. 

Asynartcte sentences (Gran t.).* Those of which 
the members are not united by connective 
particles. [Asynoeton.] (Brande.) 

Asynartcte verse (Pros.): A verse consisting 
-of two members, having different rhythms ; as 
when the first consists of iambuses and the 
second of trochees, or the first of dactyles aod 
•the second of iambuses. (JFe&sfer.) 

a-syn de-ton, s. [In Ger. asyndeton. From 
Gr. a<rvr6eTor» (osundeton), neut. of adj, d<ri>\ >• 
Jtroc (u**wndelos) = (l) unconnected, (2) without 
conjunction; a, priv., aod trvvStroq (snndetos) 
— bound together ; crveSew ( sundco ) = to bind 
together.] 

Gram. ; A figure in which the copulative 
conjunction «mi is omitted in a sentence, as 
in Lat. Teni, vuli, vici , “ 1 tame, I saw, I 
conquered,” instead of Feni, vidi, cl vici, “ I 
came, I saw, and I conquered.” In most 
cases, as in that now given, the omission of 
the copulative gives increased force to the 
statement or sentiment embodied in the sen- 
tence. It is opposed to Polysynqeton (q.v.). 

■* a-sy §e, s. [Assize.] 

&t, * atte, * at en, prep. & adv. [A.S. ert, 
q< = {1) at. by, near, to, next, with, against, 
in. (2) of, from. In Sw. af = ( 1) sign of the 
infinit. mood, (2) that ; Dan. oil (same mean- 
ing), ad = to ; O. Sw., O. I cel.. O. Dan., O. 
L. Ger., and Goth, at = at ; O. Fris. et; O. II. 
Ger. az, ez ; Wei. at = to ; Lat. ad = to (Ao) ; 
Sansc. adhi = upon.] 

A. As 1 preposition : 

L Denoting oearness to in place or in time. 

1. Denoting nearness in place, i.e., that a 
person or thing is at rest in proximity to a 
certain place. As a rule, the proximity is not 
so great as that indicated by on, and con- 
siderably less than that designated by in.. 

^ («) In immediate proximity to. 

" This custom continued among many, to asy their 
prayer* at fountains."— Stillingjleer. 

(b) In, within ; occupying as a habitation. 
(Li*. £ fig.) 

”. ■ . the at here tabernacle was." 

Story qf Gen. dr F.xod. (ed. Morris), 3,790. 

”• • - whilst we are at home in the body, we are 
absent from the Lord."— 2 Cor. v. 6. 

(e) On ; upon. 

“ Their various news I heard, of love and strife, 

Of storms af sea. and travels on the shore. "—Pope. 

(d) In a position, attitude, state, or condi- 
tion, as of g'tze = in a gazing attitude. [Gaze. } 
(In this sense it is sometimes followed by a 
superlative.) 

"We bring into the world with us a poor, needy, un- 
certain life, short at the longest, and unquiet at the 
best."'— Temple. 

2. Denoting nearness in time. 

" At the same time that the storm beats upon the 
whole species, we are falling foul upon one another."— 
Addison. 

1L Denoting motion towards anv person, 
place, or thing, in place or in time ; denoting 
also motion through any place. 

1. Literally: 

(а) Denoting motion towards the place 
where a person or thing is, a verb being under- 
stood, as, “ Up, guards, aod af them,” an ex- 
clamation popularly attributed to Wellington 
at Waterloo. (Colloquial, aod often with a 
tinge of the ludicrous.) 

(б) Denoting motiou through a place. 

" Here, push them out at gates." 

Tennyson : The Princess, lv. 

2. Fig. : Denoting effort to realise an aim. 

" " * find some arrived to that sottishness, as to own 
roundly what they would be af."— Sou/K 

UL Denotiog the effect produced hy prox- 
imity of one person or thing to another in 
place and in time ; causation, operatioo upoo. 


1. IFif/i the preposition prefixed to the source 
from which this emanates : 

( 0 ) In consequence of. ,. A , w „ ch 

Such sanctity hath heaven given hie hand, 

They preseutly amend." 

Shakesp, : JJacbeth. iv. 3. 

"They take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice af the 
sound of the organ."— Job xxl 12. 

(6) Oil. .. others, with more helpful care, 

Cry‘d out. aloud, ’ Beware, brave yputh, beware !’ 
At this be turned." Dryden . 1 Conq. of Gran., i. L 

(c) Under. 

** But thou, of all the kings, Jove’e care helow. 

Art least at my command, and most my foe." 

(d) From ; of. Dryden : Eomer ; Iliad L 

*’ Mai he no leue at hire taken." 

Story of A Exod. (ed. Morris), 2,697. 

2. With the preposition prefixed to that which 
is operated upon: To, into. 

"So cam on werlde wreche and wrake. 

For to bllsseu swile sin lies same, 

That it lie wexe at more huu.frame * 

Story of Gen. A Exodus (ed. Morris), 552-4. 

*[ Sometimes whdli af occurs in 0. Eng. and 
Scotch it is = af the ; atte is a contraction lor 
of the, and atten for of then , then\ being the 
dative case of the A.S. article. 

B. As adverb : 

1. So as, at ever, soever. 

2. To (used as a prefix to the infinitive mood). 

" Thou art to old at bykyr aud fyght." 

Richard. 1.621. 

This use of the word is borrowed from 
the Daoish. 

” And sa thai that are all welll Bchrewyne, and dels 
In the feltbe and aacrameutis of haly kyrk, how 
wyolently at euer thai dee."— 77u? Craft of Deyng. 

C. Subjoined are the chief expressions and 
phases of the word at: 

1. *At after (Scotch). After ; afterwards. 

2. At all: 

*(«) At all events. 

M That he that stands may stand, sod nocht do fail, 
And quho hes fallin. may knaw the aim at all. ' 

Lauder : Minor Poems; E. Eng. Text Soc., 41, 45. 

* ( b ) Altogether. 

” The first of thai four principall 
Is stal wartnes of bart at all.” 

Rati t Raving, bk_ i. (ed. Lumby), 1,129-9. 

(c) Of any kind. 

” Most women have no characters at all"— Pope. 

(d) To any extent, in any degree, in the least. 

"... neither bast tbou delivered thy people at 
all.’— Exod. v. 2t 

3. At arms : Furnished with arma. (Used 
only in the phrase, ’‘a man of am$”=a man 
furnished with arms.) 

“ Infuse his breast with magnanimity. 

And make him, naked, foil a man at a emi." 

Shakesp. ; 3 Henry VI., v. 4. 

4. At a' will (Scotch): To the utmost that 
one could wish. (Jamieson.) 

5. -<4f end. [Atte En of..] 

6. At first : At the beginning of any effort, 
enterprise, or event. 

7. At gaze (Her.). [Gaze.] 

8. At hand : 

(o) Near in place. 

"... behold, he is at hand that doth betray mo." — 
Matt. xxvi. 46. 

(>>) Near in time. 

”... the hour Is at hand, . . . — Matt xrvi. 45. 

9. At it : Engaged with it zealously. (Collo- 
quial.) 

"To make pleasure the vehicle of health, is a doctor 
at it in good earnest." — Collier ; Friendship, 

10. At large: 

(а) Not under any restraint. 

” Hence walk'd the fiend at large in spacious field." 

Milton: P. L .. bk. iii. 

(б) Copiously, diffusely, at leogth. 

11. At last, * atte laste : Denoting that an 
eveot long foreseen and expected has, after 
much -delay, happened. 

’* And hath so long a lyf. as we may see. 

-Yet *Ke laste wasted is the tree 

CVbincer .- C. T., 3,021-2. 

12. At length : 

(o) In no extended form ; diffusely. 

(6) The same as At Last (q.v.). 

13. At once ; all af o nee : 

(a) Without any delay ; promptly, as opposed 
to dilatorily : or at one operation, as opposed 
to a series of acts or efforts. 

"One warms you hy degrees, the other sets you on 
fir e all at once." — Dryden : Fables. (Pref.) 

G>) At one time ; at the same moment ; 
simultaneously. 

14. At pleasure : To any extent, in any place, 
nr in any way that one prefers, with uncon- 
trolled freedom ; ad libitum. 


"The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed. 

May run in posture*, and at pleasure feed." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georg te UL 2M. 

15. At the trouble: Prepared to take the 
trouble. 

*’ What they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reasoning ."— A rbuthnot. 

* at-anis, * atanis, * at-enes, * atenea 
(Old Eng.), atanis, attanis, atanys, 
atainze (Scotch), adv. [O. Eog. af; anis = 
once.] At once. 

” Baith inie and steil. and flesch and bonis, 

His owne hand stroik In two atanis." 

Ratis Raving, bk. i. (ed. Lumby), 1,100-0/. 

" Speche, grace, and vois ecbul springe of tld tonge. 

And aUe tuiiie to thl mouth holllcne atenes." 

Joseph of Arimathie (ed. Skeat), 50. 5L 

* at erst, ‘ at earst. [Eng. of, and A.S. 

cerst, from terost, wrest = first, supeil. of ccr 
== ere, before.] Properly “at first,” for the 
first time; but sometimes means also “at 
preseot,” and in certain cases may, with ad- 
vantage to tbe sense, even be rendered “at 
last,” “ at length.” [Erst.] 

” For from tbe golden age. that first was named. 

It 's now at earst, become a stomc one." 

Spenser: F Q , V., lutrod., L 2. 

at one, "atone, ’‘at oon, adv. [Eog. 
at; otie.] Used as at/j.= at one, specially 
in feeliog, in unity with, in agreement or 
harmony with instead of beiog at variance. 
[Atone, v., Atonement.] 

** If gentilmen, or other of hir contra. 

Were wrotb, sche wolde brynge hem at oon. 

So wy*e and r>-pe wordes bodae sche. 

And Juggement of so gret equity " 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,312-U. 

"So beene they both at one, and doen upreare 
Tbur bevers bright each other for to greet, 

Goodly compourtaunce each to other beore." 

Spenser : F. Q., 11. i. 29. 

"And the next day he shewed himself unto them os 
they strove, and would have set them at one again, 
aaying, Sirs, ye are brethren, . . ."—Acts vii. 26. 

* at-our, adv. Over and above. 

. with hyrdis of catetl, and multi tud of corne 
at-our al thoim tat was befor me in Jerusalem."— The 
I Visdom of Solomon (ed. Lumby), 411, 4V2. 

* at, pro. [Contr. from Eng. that (pro.) (q.v.).] 
Who, which, that. (Eng. £ Scotch.) 

"For in ensampill thare-of he gaif to tbe moist 
synaxe moist mercy and grace, as to Fetyr at denyd 
hyme.’— 7Vie Craft of Deyng (ed. Lumby), 97, 98. 

" He salle hime [gatber] garlands of the gay flowrys. 

At in that sesoune spredis so foyre." 

Early Scottish Vers, iv. (ed. Lumby). 46, 47. 

* &t, * &tte, conj. [Contr. from Eng. that 
(conj.) (q.v.).] That. (0. Eng. <£ Scotch.) 

" Thai come tille him that ilk night 
Atte thai sulde on the mome fight” 

Hate the Hali Crot was Fundin be S’-int Elaine (ed. 

Morris), 41 , 42. 

*’ He has the halghed at most con ken. 

And the salle mensk al cristen men." 

/bid., 211, 212. 

* at, pret. of v. [Ate.] 

clt'-a-bal, s. [Sp ofaI>Q? = a kettle-drum. In 
Fr. atabale; Port, timbale ; Arab, ’ot-'tabl — a 
drum ; ‘tabola — to beat a drum.] A kind of 
tabor or drum used by the Moors. 

" Then answered kettle-dnun and atabal." 

Scott Vision of Don Roderick. 10. 


a-tac'-a-mite, s. [In Ger. atakamit. From 
Atacama, a region partly belonging to Bolivia 
and partly to Chili.] Ao orthorhombic, trans- 
lucent mineral, classed by Dana under hia 
Oxychlorids. The hardness is 3 to 3'5 : the 
sp. gr. 3*7 to 4*3 ; tbe lustre verging from 
adamantine to vitreous ; the colour bright 
green, with an apple-green streak. It is mas- 
sive or pulverulent. Composition : Chlorine, 
14*51 to 1(3*33; oxide of copper, 50 to 66*25; 
copper, 13 '33 to 56*46; water, 16*91 to 22 60. 
Occurs in Atacama, in Chili ; in Australia ; in 
Africa ; in Spain ; and at St. Just, in Cornwall. 



at -a-gas,s. Another form 
of Attagas (q.v.). 

at'-a-ghan, * at ta- 
ghan, yat -a-ghSu (h 

silent), s. [Fr. yataghan, 
from Turk, yatagdn.) “A 
long dagger worn with 
pistols in the belt, in a 
metal scabbard, generally 
of silver, and among the 
wealthier gilt, or of gold.” 
(Lord Byron : Note to The 
Giaour.) The manner of 
wearing it ia shown in the 
illustration. 

"And silver-sheathed ataghan." 

Byron : The Giaour. 


fSte, fat, feire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
-*r, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


atake— athalia 
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• a-ta ke, v.t. [Eng. a ; take. ] To overtake. 

” ' Fast liave I priked,' quod he. ‘for your sake. 
Because that I wolde you atake." 

Chaucer: C. T., 12.512-13. 

At-a-lan’-ta, s. [Lat. Atalanta, Ataldnte ; 
Gr. ’ATaAdi'TTj. ] 

3. Classical Mythology : 

(a) A daughter of ftchueneus, king of Scyros, 
who from her beauty had many suitors, but 
would marry none unites she obtained a man 
who could outrun her. The lover started 
hist, she following and slaying him if she 
overtook him. At last, by one account 
Hijipomanes, and by another Milaniou, safely 
reached the goal, by dropping in succession 
three beautiful apples given him by Venus, 
lie therefore became the hushand of Atalanta, 
(&) A daughter of basins, who was the first 
to wound the boar in the mythic hunt at 
Calydon. 

TI .Some think the two Atalantas were the 
Bamc person. 

2. Astronomy : An asteroid, the thirty-sixth 
found. It was discovered by Goldschmidt at 
Paris on the 5th of October, 1855, the date 
on which Fides was first seen at Bilk by the 
astronomer Luther. 

A tal ik-Gha -zee, s. [llindast., &c., atalik 
= a private tutor, a preceptor; ghazi, Arab., 
Hindust. , <ke. = a Mohammedan’ hero, espe- 
cially if victorious in battle against the in- 
fidel.”] A title given to the last independent 
ruler of Eastern Turkistan. 

“ Yakub-Beg. the Atalik-Ghatee, or ruler of Eastern 
Turkiatan." — Hail;/ Telegraph, Corretp. tenting »n 
1873 from Tathkend. 

t at-a-man, s. [Hetman.] 

&t a-mas'-eo lil’-y, s. The English name of 
the Zephyranthes atamxxsco, a native of North 
America, introduced into Britain. 

*at an'-is, arfy. [At-anis.] 

t at’-ar, s. [Attar.] Attar, otto. 


t A. Ordinary Uinguage. (Of the form ataxy) 
Want of order ; irregularity in anything. 

“. . . would certainly breed an infinite ataxu and 
confusion amongst them, and at last the ruin and 
destruction of their kingdom, . . Uallu 
Mclainpraiucii. p Hi. 

B. Med. : Irregularity in the functions of 
the body, or in the course of a disease. [Loco- 
motor ataxy.] 


* at-blen'ehe, v.i. [A.S. af = from, and blen- 
can -to start away from. (Blank, Blink.) 
In combination with at, as at bcerst - escaped.] 
To escape. 

" And cuunen at-blenche 
From SAthanasrs wrenche, 

And from his swikelnease." 

Sinner: Beware (ed. Morris), 22''-2. 

at’^he-son, at-fhi son, s. [Named after 
Mr. Atkinson (or the Scotch pronunciation 
Ateheson), an Englishman, who was assay- 
master of the mint at Edinburgh in the begin- 
ning of James VI. 's reign ] 

Numis. : A billon coin, or rather a copper 
coin, washed with silver, struck in the reign 
of James VI. Its value was = eight pennies 
Scotch or * of an English penny. It had on 
it the royal arms crowned ; '‘Jacobus, D.G., 
R. Scot., R. Oppid. Edin. ; ” and a leaved 
thistle crowned. (Jamieson.) 

If Bishop Nicolson says that atchesons were 
coined first in the time of James III., and 
were four to the penny. 


* at-$hie’ve, v.t. [Achieve.] 

“ With which she wondrous deeds of urins atrhleved " 
Spenser : F U . IV. iv. 46. 


* at-^hie've-ment, s. [Achievement.] 


* ate, s. [Hate.] 

“And tilth, and «trif, and ate, and san.“ 

Story of Gen. and Exod. (ed. Morris), 373. 


at -e, prep. [Eng. at ( th)e .] At the. [At, 

Attan.] 

Hia wyf ate done lie bet." 

Sevyn Sages, 220. 


atar-gul, s. [From atar (Attar), and 
Pers. <7?1? = a rose.] Attar, generally called 
otto, of roses. The Persian is the finest. 


ate, * at, or et, pret. of verb. [Eat.] Did eat. 
(The preterite of the verb fo cat.) 


She snatch'd tbe urn wherein was mix'd 
Tbo Persian atar -gut's perfume." 

Byron : Bride of Abydos, i 10. 


*' Suui ghe ther at and sum ghe nam." 

Story of Gen. and Fxod. (ed. Morris), 337. 
“. . . and ate tbe sacrifices of the dead."— Ps. cvi. 28. 


t at-ar-ax-y, at-ar-&x’4-a, s. [In Fr. 

ataraxie ; Port, otaraxia , from Gr. arapa£ia 
(aturaxia) = freedom from passion: a, priv., 
and Tapdcrtroj, (tarasso) — to stir ltp, to rouse, 
to disturb.] Freedom from passion ; calmness. 

“ The see ptieks affected an indiftereuteqmponderoua 
neutrality, as the only means to their aturaxia, and 
frei<d<>m from pa^ioimte disturbances. " — Granville: 

SCfpAtt, 

at a m3, v.i. [Atorn.] To run away, escape. 
[Hub. Clove. : Chron ., p. 53ffi) 

a. ta ste, v.t. [O. Fr. afasfer.] To taste. 

** Atastyn. Pregusto."— Prompt. Pare. 

a-ta tint, a-ta‘un-to, adv. [Eng. a; fawn f.] 
Naut. : In the state of beiug fully rigged. 
(Used of vessels.) 

a tdy-ic, a. [Fr. atavique.] [Atavism.] Per- 
taining to or derived from a remote ancestor. 

fct-a-vi§m, s. [Lat. atoms = (1) the father 
of the great-great-grandfather or great-great* 
grandmother; (2) an ancestor, forefather; 
GiMfs = (1) a grandfather, (2) an old man.] 

1. Biology: The reversion of a descendant 
to some peculiarity of a more or less remote 
ancestor. 

2. Med. : The recurrence of a disease from 
which a more or less remote ancestor suflVred, 
but which has not appeared in the intermediate 
generations. 

&t-a-vis-tie, a. [Eng. afim^wt); •istic.] 
Pertaining to or exemplifying atavism (q.v.). 

a-tax r -i-a, s. [Ataxv.] 

a-t&x'-ic, a. (Eng. atax(y) ; -ic.] Pertaining 
tontiixia; irregular. [Ataxy.] 

ataxic fever. A form of fever attended 
with cerebral excitement and delirium. It was 
believed by Pinel to have its chief seat in the 
brain and nervous system. 

ft-tax -y, a tax -i-a, s. [In Fr. ataxic ; Sp. 
& Port, flfaxia ; from Gr. arafia (ataxia) = (1) 
want of discipline, (2) disorder : d, jiriv., and 
W* (taxis) = arrangement, especially of sol- 
diers ; rdcrcTu) (tasso) = to arrange. ] 


A'-te, $. [Gr. *Attj (Ate) = the goddess of mis- 
chief, authoress of all blind and foolish actions ; 
dnj (ate) = (I) bewilderment, judicial blind- 
ness, (2) sin, (3) destruction ; from daw (aoo) 
= (1) to hurt, (2) to go astray.] 

1. Class. Myth. : The goddess thus described 
(the term being used by or attributed to 
persons who may have believed her to have 
had a real existence). 

" Not by myself, but vengeful Ate, driven " 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk, xix., W. 

*' And Ciesar's spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by bis side, cuine hot from hell." 

Shakesp.: Julius Cccsar, iii. 1. 

2. Gen. : Mischief or destruction personified 
(the term Ate being used by, or attributed to, 
those who did not believe in its classical 
mythology). 

’■ Come, talk not of her ; you slmll find her the infer- 
nal Ate in good apparel. "-Shakesp ; Much Ado about 

Hothing, n. l. 

-ate, in compos. [From the Lat. suffix -a fas, the 
pa. par. of verbs belonging to the first conjuga- 
tion, or sometimes from their supine -at um.] 

I. As a termination in adjectives it is equiva- 
lent to the participle or participial adjective 
-ed ; as animate, adj., the same as animated =■ 
possessed of breath, life, or spirit ; determinate 
— determined. 

II. As a termination in verbs it is in almost 
every case formed from the adjective. It 
signifies either to make, or to act, or do that 
which is indicated by the adjective or sub- 
stantive to which it corresponds ; as propitiate 
= to make propitious ; dominate = to act as a 
dominus or lord over ; radiate — to make or 
emit radii, i.e., rays. 

III. /Is a termination in nouns: 

1. In ordinary wards it is = office or dignity ; 
as tribunate — the office or dignity of a tribune. 

2. In chemical terms it is used in naming 
salts. The -ic of the acid is changed into -ate, 
and the word thus formed is connected by of 
with the naiue of the substance combined with 
the acid. Thus, from acetic act'd comes acetates, 4 
as acetates of lead, copper, alumina, Ac. From 
sulphuric acid comes sulphates; as of soda, 
lime, and alumina. 


a-teal, at-teal, at-teille, at-tlle, s. 

[Teal.] Tho Scotch name of a duck, the 
Widgeon (Anas penelope), or an allied species. 

* a~te inte, v.t. [Old Fr. atincter.] To give a 
colouring to. 

* at’-e-lene, a. [Gr. dreAjj? (atclcs) = without 
end, . . . imperfect: a, priv., and reAo? (tdos) 
= end, . . . perfection.] 

Mineralogy: Imperfect; wanting regular 
forms in the genus. (Shq)ard.) (Webster.) 

at'-e-lc£, s. [Gr. dTeATj? (ate?e$) = without 
end, . . . imperfect: d, priv., and reAo? (tdos) 
— end, completion.] A genus of Cebid®, or 
American monkeys. They have a facial angle 
of 00° ; the thumbs of the fore-hand concealed 
under the skin, and the prehensile part of the 
tail naked underneath. There are several 
species. They are generally called Spider 
Monkeys. They inhabit Brazil aud the neigh- 
bouring regions. 

a-tel-e-site, s. [Gr . dreAjjs (atelcs) — without 
end, . . . imperfect, incomplete ; and suffix 
•ite.] A mineral imperfectly known, contain- 
ing bismuth. It in found at Schneeberg. 
Dana places it in the appendix to liis Anhy- 
drous Silicates, 

t a-tel’-i-er (er as a), s. [Fr.] A workshop, 
a studio. 

H The word has other meanings in French. 

A-tel'-lan, a. & s. [Lat. Atellanus , from 
Atdla, an ancient Campanian town belonging 
to the Osci.j 

A. ^ls adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
Atella, or to the farces there acted. 

"Their Fescemiln and Atcllan way of wit was in 
early days prohibited."— Shu/tesbury. 

B. As substantive: A popular kind of farces 
acted by the young men of Atella. They 
seem to have consisted of burlesque metrical 
imitations of the dialect aud manners of the 
peasantry. 

" Many old poets . . . did write feacenuines, atellam, 
aud lascivious songs. — Burton : Anat. of Mel., p. 414. 

’’ Love-stories, plays, comedies, atellans, jiRS."— Ibid., 
p« 542, 

at-e-ld- t in compos. [Gr. dreA rjs (ateles) = . . „ 
imperfect.] 

Med.: Imperfect, as atelo-gnathia — malfor- 
mation of the jaws. 

a tem po, a tem'-po pri-mo, used as 
adv. [I tal., the same as Lat. in tempore — in 
time, or in tempore primo — in the first time.] 
Music : In the original time, signifying that 
after any change of time in a musical compo- 
sition the original time is to be resumed. 

a tem'-po gi us'-td, used as adv. [Hal., the 
same as Lat. in tempore justo = in just time.] 
Music: In just, marked, or proper time. 

* at-en, prep. [At, Atte. Contracted from 
at then,] 

aten end. At end ; finally. 

a-te nd, pa. pur. [A.S. atendan.) Set alight, 
set lire to. (Sir Ferumbras, 3,2S0.) 

* at-e'-nes, adv. [At-anis, Enes.] 

* a-tent , s. [From uttentuni, sup. of afterarfo.] 

[Attend.] Aii object, an intention. ( Sir 

Amtidas , 372.) 

* a te -on, v. [A.S, tconan, tynan = to make 
angry.] To make angry. {Chron. of Eng., til.) 

* a-te yn, v.t. [Fr. tanner — to tire, to tease, 
to weary.) To overtatigue. 

" Kyng Richard wsis n I most 

liich ird. 4.S47. (N. in Boucher 

Ath a bas'-can, Ath-a bas' kan, or 
Ath a pas' kan, « * s . 

I. .D adjective : Pertaining to a widely dis- 
tributed family of North American languages 
and tribes, 

II* As substantive : A member or a language 
of that family. 

a-tha -li-a, s. [From Gr. aflaAifc ( athalcs ) — 
not verdant, withered.] A genus of saw-flies 
(Tentlm-dirndie). A. spinarum or cent if olia is 
the Turnip Saw-fly, so called because its larva?, 
which are the animals called blacks or niggers, 
feed on turnips. The perfect insect is cotninou 
in some years from May to August It has a 


bful, ; pout, ; 
-clan t -tian = shan. 


cat, fell, chorus, ? hin. bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect. Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-c on, tion, -slon - shim : -tion, -^lon = zhun. -tious, -sious = shns. -hie, -die, &L = bel, dyL 
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athamaunto— atheous 


black head, a red thorax, with two large and 
several smaller spots on the back, aud an 
orange-coloured abdomeu. (Curtis. > 

* ath-a-ma unte, s. [Adamant.] The same 
as Adamant (q.v.). 

•• This world with bymlyng of youre word eterne. 
And »nt«u in the table of „ 

V««" p.rl,.«ut M.d *|J TSft-M. 


a-thi HAS, 5- I From Gr. a9ai’a~os (n! hcviGfO:') 

— undying : a, priv., and tldvaTov (Lhanatcs) 

— death. 1 A genus of Crustaceans, of the 
family Alphcidie. Athanas nitescens, or Mon- 
tagues Shrimp, inhabits the southern coasts 
of'Euglaiid. it is thought, hut erroneously, 
by the fishermen to be the young of the 
lobster. 


Ath-an-a -§i-an (or sian = Shan), a. & $. 

[Eng. Athanasi(us) ; suffix -an.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Athanasius, 
who was raised to the see of Alexandria iu 

A. D. 326, aud from that date till his death in 
373, amid many trials, acted as the great cham- 
pion of Trinitarian doctrine. (See example 
under the substautive.) 


E. Assubstantive : A follower of Athanasius, 
or one holding his views with respect to the 
Trinity. 

•• Upon the revival of the Arian •-ntroversy in Gaul, 
under the influence of the Burgundian kings, it was 
obvious to call mie side Athauasiam. aud the other 
side Arians: and so also to name the orthodox faith 
the Athauasiau faith, as the other Anan. — Water- 
land Uiit. of the Athanasian Creed. 


Athanasian Creed. The creed which 
the framers of the English Liturgy, with 
proper critical acumen, designate ‘as “ this 
Confession of our Christian Faith commonly 
called the Creed of Saint Athanasius/’ thus 
avoiding any expression of belief as to its real 
authorship. Though correctly expressing the 
doctrine of that Christian father, it seems 
not to have been penned till after his time. 
Dr. Waterland ascribed it to Hilary, Bishop of 
Arles from A. D. 430 to 449. It was about the 
beginning of the eighth century that it com- 
menced to be read in liturgic worship. The 
English Prayer-book enjoins that it be used 
in the ehurcbes on the principal festivals, 
when it is to take the place of the Apostles* 
Creed, and to be sung or said “ by the minister 
and people standing." The Greek Church 
has modified the article relating to the “ Pro- 
cession" of the Holy Ghost. 


* ath -a nor, s . [In Ger. a/Tienor; from Arab. 
at-tan’nur; Heb. “nsn (farmtir) = a furnace.] 

A digestiog furnace formerly in use among 
chemists. It was designed to maintain an j 
unvarying amount of heat, which could be in- 
creased or diminished at pleasure by opening 
or shutting apertures with sliders over them 
called registers . {Quincy, <£c.) 


Ath -ar-ist, s. [Catbarist.] (Scotch.) 

A-thar-va-na, s. [Sanscrit.] The fourth 
* of the Indian Vedas. Its language is more 
modern than that of the other three. The 
Sanhita, or collection of prayers aud invo- 
cations, is comprised in twenty books. The 
number of versea is stated as 6,015 ; the sec- 
tions more than 100 ; and the hymns upwards 
of 760. The theological treatises, regarded as 
fifty-two in number, called Upanishads, are 
appended to the Atharvan Veda. 


athe, aith, s. [Oath.] (Scotch.) 

a -the -ism, * a'-the-isme, s. [In Ger. 

ariicism, atheismus ; Fr. af/icisme ; Sp. & Ital. 
atekwi ; Port. afAr ismo ; from Gr. a, priv., and 
0€os (theos) — God.] Literally, disbelief in a 
God, if such an attainment is possible ; or, 
more loosely, doubt of the existence of a God ; 
practically, a denial that auythiog can be 
koown about the supernatural, supposing it 
to exist. [Agnosticism.] 

•‘It is true that a little philosophy iocllneth min's 
mind to /lffe-fum, hut depth In philosophy briureth 
men * uiltnl* about to religion. "—Bacon ; Esxayt, Cie. 
A Mor.. ch. xvi. 

Hist . A Philos. : Among the Greeks atheism 
consisted iu a denial or non-recoguition of the 
gods of the State. [Pyrrhonism, Sceptics, 
Sophists.] Socrates was put to death for 
asserting the superiority of the Divine Wisdom 
(<Jpoio)<Ti 5 ) to the other gods, as the ruler and 
disposer of the universe, thus coutradieting 
Greek mythology, which assigned that office 
*o Zeus.* In Latiu times atheism still con- 


tinned to be a negation, with no pretension to 
rank as a system. Voltaire speaks of it as 
having destroyed the republic, and says that 
it was factions in the time of Sulla and of 
Cnesar, and slavish under Augustus and Ti- 
berius. It was closely akin to that cultured 
unbelief which extensively prevailed at the 
Roman Curia dimug the early part of t lie 
Renascence. Macaulay ( Ranke's History of the 
Popes ) is very severe on the “ men who, with 
the Latinity of the Augustan age, acquired its 
atheistical and scoffing spirit. The atheism 
of the eighteenth century was a protest against 
the persecution of fanaticism ; and, like its 
predecessors, put forward little or nothing to 
replace the system it attempted to destroy. 
The atheism of the present century may be 
takeu to include every philosophic system 
which rejects the notion of a personal Creator : 
in this sense it ranks as a genus, of winch 
Atomism, Pantheism, Positivism, *c., are 
species. Strictly, it is the doctrine that sees 
in matter the sole principle of the universe. 
Popularly, atheism consists in the denial of a 
God : tliis view is probably founded on the 
mistranslation of Psalm xiv. 1, and liii. 1, 
which should be, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, No God for me''—i.e., he wilfully rejects 
God, at the same time knowing that He is. 

a'-the-lSt, s. & a. [In Ger. atheist ; Fr. athee, 
t atheiste ; Sp. & Ital. ateista ; Port, atheista ; 
Lat. athe os; from Gr. a, priv., and 0e6s (thcos) 

- God.] 

A. As substantive : Oue who holds any of 
the opinions described under Atheism (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: Entertaining any of the 
opinions described under Atheism (q.v.) 

atheist - wretch, s. A contemptuous 
term for an atheist 

“ The weakest atheist-wretch Jill heaven defies. 

But shrinks and shudders when the thunder flies." 

Pope : Homer't Iliad, bk. xx., 421-2. 

a-the-ist -Ic, a-the-ist’-ic-al, s. [Eng. 
ageist; -ic, -icat In Ital. afeisrico.] 

1. Of persons : Disbelieving or doubting the 
existence of a God. 

" It is an ignorant conceit, that enquiry into uatnre 
should make them atheistic."— Bp. Hall: Contempla- 
tions : The Sages ami St a r. (Richardson ) 

*« . . a stupid, iua atheistical, an irreligious fool.”— 

Jeremy Taylor . Of the Decalogue. Works (ed. 1639), 
vol iii., P- 26. 

2. Of speeches , wirings, <£c. ; Containing or 
involving atheism. 

", , . atheistical explications of nataral effects and 
common events.'— ZtarTOir. voL L, Ser. 3. 

a- th e-i s t -i c -al- ly , adv. [Eng. atheistical; 
stiff, -ly.] In an atheistic manner; inclined 
towards atheism. 

” i entreat such as are atheislically inclined to con- 
sider these things.”— TUlotson. 

a-the-ist -lC-al-ness, 5. [Eng. atheistical; 
-ness.] The quality of being atheistic. 

•• Lord, purge ont of all hearts prof a lioness and atheis- 
ticalness. —Ha m mond : Pu nda men tn Is. 

a-the-x ze, v.t. k i. [Gr. dfleos ( athcos ) = with- 
out God ; denviog the existence of God ; and 
Eog. -icc = to make.] [See suffix -ize.] 

A. Transitive .* To render atheistic. 

”, . they endeavoured to alheize one auother . . 
—Bp, Berkeley: The Minute Philosopher . Dial. ii. 

E. Intransitive: To speak or write in an 
atheistic manner. 

. to see If we can find any other philosophers 
who athrized before Democritus and Leucippus, as also 
what form of atheism they entertained ."— Cud wort h 
Intell. Syst., p. S. (Richardson.) 

a-the-Iz-er, s. [Eng. atheice; -cr.] One 
who atheizes ; one who teaches or encourages 
atheism. 

•‘These men were Indeed the first atheisert of this 
ancient atomick philosophy." — Cud worth: Intell. 
Syst . ; Pref. (Richardson.) 

* Sth'-cl, *ad -el, • se'-thel (0. Eng.) f * ath- 
II, * ath* -01, * hath’ - HI, * hath'- el, 
* hath -elle, *a 9 h'-il, *a9h*-Ul, adj., 5 ., k 
in compos. [A.S. <zthde=( l)uoble, eminent not 
only in blood or by descent, but in mind ; ex- 
cellent, famous, singular ; (2) very young; 

• growing fast. ( Bosworth .).] [.Ethel, Adel- 

1NG, AT HE LING.] 

A. As adjective : Noble, illustrious. 

“ The at hit Em pro or anuon rycht him neir.* 

Houhtte, 11 L 4. (Jamieson.) 

** At the soper, and after 
Mony athel songes." 

Garcayne and the Grene Knyght. (5. fn Boucher ) 


B. As substantive: A prince, a nobleman, 
an illustrious personage. 

’•All thus thir o chilles In hall hastie remanit" 

Houlute, xiL 17. (damiejon.} 

C. In composition : 

in Anglo-Saxon proper names: Noble, well- 
born, of honourable extraction; as Atheling 
— a noble youth ; Ethelred or „• Ethelred — noble 
iu counsel ; Etlielartl or . Ethelurtl = a noble 
genius ; Ethrlbcrt or . Ethelbcrt — nobly bright, 
eminently noble; Ethehvaril or .Elhelward = 
a noble protector or defeuder. 

ath'-el-ing, ad -el-Ing, ed'-el ing, eth - 
Uhg, eth'-el-Ing, s. [A.S. evtheling = (1) 
the »ou of a king, a prince, one of the royal 
blood, the heir apparent, a uoblcnian next in 
rank to the king; (•>) a ruler, governor, man. 
(£osicorf/i.).] [Adeling, /Etheling.] Pro- 
perlv, a title of honour belonging to the heir 
apparent or presumptive. It was first con- 
ferred on Edgar by Edward the Confessor, 
his grand-uncle, who bestowed it when he 
designed to make him successor to himself on 
the throue. 

"Thral unlmxoum. 

Atheling britheltnc.” 

MB. Cott., Calig.. A. ix., f. 246 b. (S. in Boucher.) 

a-then-se'-iini, a-then-e -um, s. [In Fr. 

* athenee; Port, af/ieneo; Lat. athenaeum, athe- 
nenm, a place built by Hadrian, and conse- 
crated to Minerva, in which poets and other 
authors read aloud their productions; Gr ; 
’Aflrp'nioi' (Athenaion), the temple of ’Aflrp'a 
(Athena).'] [Athene.] A term used to desig- 
nate various institutions more or less con- 
nected with literature ; as — 

1. A public reading-room furnished with 
newspapers and other periodicals, with pos- 
sibly a library attached. 

2. A periodical specially designed to record 
the progress of art and teview new books, 
as the well-known Atheneeum published in 
London ; or simply a newspaper, as the Madras 
Athenaeum, 

A-the -ne, A-the'-na,s. [Gr.'A^d (Athena), 
in Horn. 'Afitjerj (Af/o'- 
ne),' AQyva o] ( A the >t a ic). 

Max Muller believes 
that the root from 
which Athene came was 
ah, which yielded also 
the Sanscrit ahand, 
aghuyd, i.e., ahuya = 
the dawn, and nhnr = 
day. (Max Muller : 

Science of Lang., 6th 
ed., vol. ii., pp. 548, 

549.).] The Greeiau 
goddess corresponding 
to the Roman Minerva. 

She was the tutelary 
goddess of Athens, 
which was said to 
have been called after 
her. She was the 
goddess of war, of OF Athene. 

wisdom, and of the 
arts and sciences. 

*• He »pake. and to lier h«id preferr'd the bowl. 

A secret ple.\sure touch'd Arena's soul.' 

Pope : Homer t Odyuey. bk. lii^ 64, 6*. 

A-the -ni-an, a. & s. [Iu Fr. Athenien ; Lat 
"Afhen<r»s; Gr. (Athenaios), from 

'AQijvai (Athenai) = Athens.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to AtheDS or its 
inhabitants. 

*1 Athenian Owl: A name given to the Eagle 
Owl (Bubo waximiis). [Bubo, Eagle Owl,] 

B. As subsfanfirc : A native of Athens. 

•• No tarcath of air to break the wave 
That rolls below the Athenian' * gr»ve.“ 

Byron : The Giaour. 

* a-the-6-lo’-gi-an, s. [Gr. a, priv , and 
Eng. theologian.] A person destitute of theolo- 
gical knowledge or acumen. 

••They of your society f Jesuits], as they took their 
original from a soldier, so they are the ouly 
giant, whose heads entertain no other object hut the 
tumult of realms; whose doctrins l# nothing but rm- 
fusiou and hlowdahed "—Hayward : Ant. to Dolentan, 
ch. 9. 

' a-the~ol'-o-gy, [Gr. a. priv., and Eng. 
theology (q.v.).j Atheism. (Swift.) 

* a'-the-ons, a. [Lnt. athcos; Gr. 

d, priv.. and 6eos ( theos ) = God.] 
Atheistic ; not believing in God, or acting as 
if one did not do so. 



fate, 'at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p3t, 
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*' Thy Father, who is holy, wise, and pure, 

Suffers the hyi»oerite or atheous priest 
To tread hia sacred courts and minister 
About his altar, handling holy things. " 

Milton : 1‘. /L, bk. 1. 

* a-ther, con). [Either.] (Scotch.) 

^-ther-i-as-tite, s. [From Gr. aflepiao-rb? 
(its discoverer says), which is a word not in 
Liddell and Scott. Should it be dflepicrros 
(ather ist os) — unheeded (?).] A mineral, a 
variety of Soapolite, placed by Dana under the 
mineral Wemerite. It is of a greenish colour, 
and is found at Arendal, iu Norway. 

&th -cr-Ine (Eng.), ath-er-I-na, s. [Mod. 
Lat. utfo rina; from Gr. dQcpirr) (atherine) — a 
kind of smelt (Aristotle),'] 

A. Of the form atherine : 

Ordinary Language: A pretty little fish, 
from five to six inches loug, called also the 
Sandsmelt. It is the A. jrresbyter of Cuvier. 
It is found along the southern coasts of 
Britain, occupying a region distinct from 
that in which the smelt (Osmerus eperlanus) 
occurs. It is used as food, 

B. Of the form atberiim : 

Zool. : A genus of fishes of the order Aean- 
thopterygii and the family Mngilulfe (Mullets). 
Several species are known in the Mediterranean 
and elsewhere. The young, which congregate 
together, are the Aphyes of the ancients. 
Now, in the south of Europe, they are called 
Nonnat. 

a-thcr'-man-^y, s. [From Gr. dBippavr o? 
(al/icrmanfos) = not heated ; ddepp os (cdhermos) 
= without heat: a, priv., and deppos (thermos) 
= hot) The term used by Melioni to express 
the power which certain bodies have of stop- 
ping radiant heat. [Diathermancy.] (Atkin- 
son: Ganot's Physics, § 373.) 

a-ther -man~ous, ad). (From Eng. ather- 
man(cy); -ous.) [Athekmancy.] Pertaining nr 
relating to athennancy (q.v.). (it is opposed 
to t/inf/icrmaRous.) 

&th er-o -ma, s. [Lat. atheroma ; Gr, dOgpupa 
(atheroma) — a tumour upon the bead filled 
with matter ; from dSrjpr} ( utherc ), also dOdpa 
(athara); Attic dddpr) ( athare ) = groats or 
meal.] A species of wen filled with curdy 
matter. It does not cause pain, discolour 
the skin, or yield easily to the touch. 

"If the matter foi tiling them reaemhles milk curds, 
the tumour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, 
nieliceris ; ami if composed of fat, orasuety aubatauce, 
steatoma. —Sharp. 

&th -er-dm -a-tous, a. [Gr. aejjpoparos 
(atfteromofcs), genit. of dd^ptapa ( atheroma ) 
(Atheroma), and Eng. snffix -ous.] Pertaining 
or relating to atheroma. Curdy in appearance 
and consistency. 

**. . . the atheromatous deposits which are so com- 
mon in peculiar diatheses, or at an advanced period of 
I life. "— Todd <t Bounnan : Physiol. Anat., voh li., 820. 

* orth-er-o-sper’-ma, s. (Gr, dejp (ather) — 

■ the heard or spike of an ear of corn ; anippa 

* (sperma) = seed. So called from the seed being 

* crowned by a permanent hairy style.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Atherospermacere (q.v.). 

ath-er-o-spcr-ma’- 9 ©-ae, s. pi, [From the 
typical genua atherosjmrvia (q.v.).] 

Hot. : An order of exogenous plants placed 
t by Bindley in his Menispermal Alliance. 

1 Their English name is Plume Nutmegs. They 



are unisexual plants, hating neither calyx nor 
corolla, but only au involuere. In the male 


flowers the stamens are numerous ; in the 
females they are less so. Each involucre has 
several ovaries, with solitary erect ovules, 
which afterwards become feathered at the 
summit by the persistent styles. They are 
natives of New Holland and South America. 
In 1846 Lindley estimated the known species 
at four only. 

ath’-ll, * ath'-lll, a. & s. [Athel.] (Scotch.) 

* a- think', impers. v. [A.S. ofthyncan.] To re- 
peot. ( IVyclijfe : Genesis vi. 7.) 

* a-thir, * a -thyr, coiy. [Either.] 

a -tbir, * a'-thyr (yr as Ir), a. [Other.] 

a -thirst', * a-thyrst' (yr as ir), a. [Eng. 

(Thirst, Thirsty.] 

I, Lit. : Having a necessity and a longing 
for water or some other liquid wherewith to 
slake the thirst ; craving after something to 
drink. 

" . . wheu tbuu art athirtt, go uuto the vessels and 
drink . . — Iluth ii. 9. 

II. Figurat ively : 

1. Gen. : Feeling an intense longing after 
something. 

" Athirst for battle.” 

Vow per : Burner's UVul, bk viii. 

2. Spec. : Feeling intense dissatisfaction with 
worldly pleasure, occupation, or care, and 
eager longing for spiritual good. 

" I will give uuto him that is athirtt of the fountain 
of the water of life freely.”— A sp. xxi, 6. 

ath'-lete, t ath'-let, s. [In Dan. & Ger. 
athlet; Fr. athlete; fc>p. k ltal. at! eta ; Port. 
athleta ; Lat. athlcta, athletes ; Gr. 

(athletes) : from Lat. athlon and athla ; Gr. 
ad\ov (athlon) = a struggle, a work, a labour.] 

L Literally : 

1. Originally: A man trained to contend in 
some one of the physical exercises established 
among the Greeks and Romans. These were 
fix'e in number— viz., running, leaping, boxing, 
wrestling, and throwing the discus or quoit. 

"D.ivid's combat compared with that of Dioxippus, 
the Athenian athlete."— Delany: Life of David. 

2. Now (in a more general sense) : A person 
with strongly-developed muscles, and trained 
to contend iu exercises which require for 
success much physical strength. 

" Having opposed to him a vigorous athlete."— A 
Smith ■ Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

II. Figuratively : An intellectually strong 
and well-educated man who contends against 
opponents, not with his muscles, but with 
his mind. 

"But I submit, tb&t the dictum of a mathematical 
athlete upon a difficult problem which mathematics 
offers to philosophy, has no more special weight than 
the verdict of that great pedestrian. Captain Barclay, 
would have bad in settling a disputed point ia the 
physiology of locomotion.”— Huxley : Lay Sermons, 
6th ed. ,• Prefatory Letter, vi. 

ath let -ic, * ath-let-ick, a. & 5 . [Eng. 
athletic); -ic. In Fr. athlet igue ; Lat. athleti - 
cits; Gr. dflA.rjToc6? (athletikos).’] 

A. --Is adjective : 

1. Pertaining to the games or contests in 
which the ancient athletes strove. [Athlete.] 

" Tho athletick diet was of pulse, alpbitou, m:iza, 
barley, and water.”— Sir T. Browne; Misc. Tracts, p. 17. 

2. With great muscular development, like 
that possessed, after training, by the ancient 
athletes. 

"The hundreds of athletic Celts whom lie saw in 
their uatioual order of ha tile were evidently not allies 
to be despised.”— Macaulay; Hist, £ng., cli. xni 

B. As substantive: “The art of activity." 
Athletics. 

”... art of activity, which is called athletic ; and 
art voluptuary, which Tacitus truly calletli erudfOu 
Units."— Bacon ■ Ado. of Learn,, bk. iu 

ath-let'-ic-al-ly, aify. [Eng. athlet ical ; - ly .) 
In an athletic manner ; with exertion of much 
physical strength. (Barrow.) 

ath-let'-i^i^m, s. [Eng. athletic; suffix 
-ism.) The art of training one as an athlete ; 
the state of being so trained ; athleties. 
(.UcuMufiu*.) (Jteid's Diet.) 

ath-let'-ics, s. [Athletic.] The art of de- 
veloping muscular strength for the sake of 
prize or other contests, or for the ordinary 
physical work of life. 

” Can parents and schoolmasters jxivdbly go on any 
longer pretending to thtuk that cricket, boating, aiul 
athletics, as now conducted, are only recreations?”— 
Mark Patti ton.,; Academical Organisation (1868), p. 316. 


" s. [Eng. athlet(e); -ism.) The 

same as Athleticism (q.v.). (IFebster.) 

Ath'-ol, Ath'-olc, Ath'-oll, s. [Celtic.] A 
district in the northern part of Perthshire. 

Athol brose : Honey mixed with aqua vita-, 
used in the Highlands as a specific for cold. 
Meal is sometimes substituted for honey. 
(Jamieson.) 

"The captain, swallowed hia morning draught of 
Athol brose and departed."— Scott : Heart of Mid 
lothian, chap, xlvui. 

* at-ho Id, * at-huld, v.t. To hold back, 
to withhold. 

"And bad him go and hir athold" 

Str Orfe o, 49. (S. in Boucher.) 

A'-thor, s. An asteroid, the 161st found. It 
was discovered by Watson on April IStli, 1876. 

a-thort \ prep, k ado. [Athwart.] (Scotch.) 

a-tho'-us, s. [Gr. dOuios (athoos) = unpunished ; 
harmless : a, priv., and 0^17 (thoc) — a penalty.] 
Entom. : A genus of beetles belonging to 
the family Elateridai. The larva? of the several 
species— A. longicollis, the Long-necked Click 
Beetle ; A. niger, the Black Click Beetle ; and 
A. mjicaud is, the Red-tailed Click Beetle- 
produce wire-worms,” but not all destruc- 
tive to farm crops. (Curtis.) 

* a-thre'e, * a-thre', * a-thre'-o, adv. 
[Eng. a; three.] In three. 

" This lond was deled at hre among thre sonea y wya.* 
Hubert of Gloucester, p. 23. {HichardsoTi.) 

a-threp’-si-a f s. [Gr. d priv., and flpei/ug 
(threpsis) = nourishment.] Want of nourish’ 
n lent ; the bad habit of body resulting there* 
from. 

a-thrix'-I-a, s. [Gr. dfyif ( cithrix ); d , priv., 
and Bpi£ (thrix) = hair, iu allusion to the ab- 
sence of hairs from the receptacle and the 
stigmas of the ray.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Asteraceie, or Composites. A. capensis 
is a pretty greenhouse shrub, with narrow 
lanceolate leaves and bright crimson solitary 
heads of flowers. 

*a-throb' f a. (Eng. a = on, and, throb , s.] 
Throbbing, palpitating. 

* a-thro'te, v.f. [O. Eng. a; and A.S. throte 
= the throat.] To strangle, to choke. 

" And if thou wolt algutes with superfluity of riches 
be athroted." — Chaucer : Test. 0 / Lone, bk- if. 

a thwart (Eng.), a-thort' (Scotch), prep. & 

* adv. [Eng. a; thwart (q.v.).] 

A. .<4$ preposition : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(a) Across, transversely ; from one side to 
the other. 

" He sate him down at a pillar's hose, 

And pars'd his hand athwart his face.” 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 19. 

(b) So aa to cross, without reference to 
whether it is transversely, longitudinally, or 
diagonally. 

" Her lights, wl' hissing eerie din: 

Athort the lift they start and shift. 

Like fortune's favours' tint as win." 

Burns: A Vision. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) So as to cross ; so as to thwart. 

" Strikes the rough thread of errour right athxoart 
The web of every scheme they have at heart.” 

Cow per ; Bxputt alation. 

* (h) Through ; in the midst of. 

•' Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has phi 11 ted rouud thee, thou api>ear'st more fair." 

Addison. 

1L Technically: 

Naut. Athwart hawse: A term applied to 
the situation of a ship when she lies across the 
stem of another one, either in immediate con- 
tact with her or a short distance ofl*. 

Athwart shivs: Reaching across the ship 
from side to side ; transversely across the ship. 

Athwart the fore-foot : A term applied to the 
direction of a cannon-hull fired by one ship 
across the bow of another as a signal or a 
command for her to lay to. 

B. As adverb : 

1, Lit. Of material substances and their 
direction : 

L Seized by the middle, so ns to be cross- 
wise. (Pope: Homer; Iliad Hi. 111.) 

2. Across, so as to pass from side to side. 
(Thomson : Spring, 509.) 
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IL Fig. 0/ adverse influence.: 

So as to thwart; crossly, vexatiously, 
©erplexiugly. 

" All athwart there cmne 
A post from Wales, lomlen with heavy news.*' 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., i. 1. 


2. Awry, wrong ; to destruction. 

** The baby beats the nurse ; and quite athwart 
Ooes all decorum." 

Shake* p. : J lea*, for Meat., l. 3. 

3. Abroad; far and wide. (Scotch.) 

“There goes a speech athort In the name of the Duke 

of Lennox/*— Baillie's Letter t, i. 83. {Jamieson . ) 


SU-thy -mi a, s, [Gr. aOvftia ( athumia ), from 
* i9vfse<o (athumeo) = to be down-hearted : a, 
priv., and Audios (thumos) — the soul as the 
seat of passion.] Faint-heartedness, despon- 
dency. 


• a' thyr (yr as ir), conj. [Either.] (Scotch.) 

• a'-thyr (yr as ir), a. [Other.] (Scotch.) 


a-thyT -i um, s. [Gr. a, priv , and Ovpiov 
' (thurion) — a little door, a wicket.] A genus 
or sub-genus of ferns containing, of British 
plants, the A. JiUx foemina aud the A. fan- 
tanum. [Aspleniu.m.] 


*• a til, * a tyle, r.t. [Old Fr. attiler .] To 
equip, to supply with necessary stores. 

“ Upe i3 stede i-armed is. and atiled thorn out al." 

Hob. Glouc. ■ Chron., p. 525. 

M Al ys lolc wel atyled to the batayle sscet." 

Ibid., p. 361. (S. In Boucher.) 

* a' til, * a'-tyl, s. [From the verb ] Furni* 

ture, necessary sui)plies. 

“ And al here atvl aud tresour was alBo asseynt/’ 

Hob. Glouc. : Cron., p. 61. {Boucher.) 
r lo another MS. it is catel , and in a third 
at tyre. ($. in Boucher) 


tt-tilt , at tilt', adv. & n. [Eng a , aud tilt; 
at tilt.] [Tilt.] As if tilting; as a person 
would do who tilts. 

1, As adv. ; As if thrusting at an antagonist. 

"... wbea ia the city Tours, 

Thou ran'at atilt, in honour of my love, 

And atol'st away the ladies’ hearts of France.” 

Shakes}). 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 

2. v4s adj. : In the position of m barrel raised 
or tilted behind, to make it run out. 

“Such a man is always atilt: bis favours come 
hardly from him.* — Spectator. 


dt'-I-my, s. [Gr. artfsia (atimia.) = dishonour : 
aTtfiau) (atimao)— to dishonour: a, priv., ami 
Ttfx. 1 ] (time) = worship, honour ; riu> (fio) = to 
pay honour.] 

In Ancient Greece : Infamy ; public disgrace 
inflicted on those who had been guilty of cer- 
tain offences. 


-a'-tion. [Eng. suff., from tat. -atio, as 
oblation, from Lat. oblatio = an offering.] 
It signifies (1) the act of, (2) the state of 
beiug, and (3) that which. For example : 
“God’s creation of the world ’* means “ God's 
act of creating the world ; " “ the world's 
creation” signifies 14 its state of beiog cre- 
ated," and by the expression “the visible 
creation ” we mean “ the persons who and 
things which have been created.” 


at lan -ta, s. [From the Atlantic, in which 
the species occur (?).] A genus of molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Atlantidse (q.v.). 
The shell, which is minute, is glassy, with a 
dextral operculum, though it is a dextral shell, 
a phenomenon of a unique character. Accord- 
ing to Tate, in the year 1S75 there were known 
of recent species eighteen, from the Canary 
Islands and the warmer parts of the Atlantic. 
A sub-genus Oxygyrus added four more to the 
list. 


At lan te -an, t At lan-ti an, at-lan- 

te an, * At -lan '-tic, a. [Lat. Atlanteus; 
Gr. ’ArAdirmos (iitlautrius).] 


A. (Of the forms Atlautean and atlantean 
only ) : 

1. Spec. : Pertaining to Atlas or the moun- 
tains called after him. [Atlas.] 


2. Gen. : Strong ; capable of bearing great 
weight. (Used chiefly of shoulders.) 

“ Sage he stood, 

»> ith Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies . . .* 

MiUon : P. L., bk. li. 


* 4 What more than Atlantean shoulder props 
The incumbent load.’ 

Voung : yight Thought *, 9. 


+ B. (Of the forms Atlantiao and Atlantean) : 
Pertaining to the probably fabulous island of 
Atlantis (q.v.). 


At-lan'-tes, s. pi [In Fr. atlante (sing.) ; Sp. 
* utlantides.* From Gr. 'ATAavrn (Atlantes), nl. 
of * AtAo? (Atlas), genit. 'ArAarros (Atlantos). J 
Arch. : Colossal statues of men used instead 
of pillars to support an entablature. Roman 
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architects called them reAa/iu>ve« (telamones). 
(Vitruv., vi. 10.) When statues of women 
support an entablature they are generally 
called Caryatides (q.v.). 

At- lan' -tic (1), o. & s. [In Fr. A 1 1 antique ; 
Sp., Port., & ltal. Afianfico; Lat. Atlanticus ; 
Gr. 'AtAoctikos (Atlantikos).] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
the ocean so designated. 

“ The murmurs of th‘ Atlantic wave.’ 

Coteper : Task, hk. lv. 

B. As substantive : The great ocean between 
Europe and Africa on the one side and America 
on the other, divided into the Northern, the 
lntertropical, and the Southern, or simply 
into the Northern and Southern Atlantic. 

" The doctnue that there has l>een a contiauoua for- 
mation of Globigerina mud on the bottom of the 
Atlantic from the Cretaceous epoch to the present 
time . . . must be admitted as (to say tlie leasts a not 
improbable hypothesis.”— Dr. II’. Carpenter. { L’ncy. 
Brit.. 9th ed., iit 21.) 

* At-l&n -tic (2), a. [Atlantean.] 

At-lan -ti~ca, s. [Atlantis.] 

at^lan'-ti-dse, s. pi [Atlanta.] 

L Ethn.: According to Latham, one of the 
primary varieties of the human species. The 
maxillary profile is projecting ; tbe nasal one 
generally flat; tlie frontal one retiring; the 
cranium dolichocephalic, the parietal diameter 
being generally narrow. Eyes rarely oblique. 
Skin often jet black, very rarely approaching 
a pure white. Hair crisp, woolly, rarely 
straight, still more rarely light- coloured. 
Languages with an agglutinate, rarely an amal- 
gamate inflection. Distribution, Africa. In- 
fluence on the history of the world incon- 
siderable. ’ 

IL Zoology: A family of molluscs belong- 
ing to the class Gasteropoda and the order 
Nucleobranchiata. There is a symmetrical 
discoidal shell, sometimes closed by an oper- 
culum. The gills are contained in a dorsal 
mau tie-cavity. Genera : Atlanta, Bellerophon, 
&e. 

At- lan’-ti-dej, s. pi. [Lat Atlantidcs, At- 

* lantiades.] 

1, Class. Myth. : The daughters of Atlas, 
seven of whom were called also Pleiades, after 
their mother Pleione. After their death they 
were supposed to have been transformed into 
tlie constellation Pleiades. 

2. Asfron. : A designation sometimes given 
to the stars constituting the Pleiades. 

At-lan'-tis, At-I&n -ti-ca, [From Gr. 
’ ’AtAortis (Atlantis).] An island, said by Plato 
and others to have once existed io the ocean 
immediately beyond the Straits of Gades, that 
is, in what is now called the Atlantic Ocean, a 
short distance west of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Homer, Horace, and some others made two 
“ Atlanticas,” distinguished as the Hesperides 
and the Elysian Fields , and believed to be the 
abodes of the blest. The patriotic view, of 
course, would gladly make these Great Britain 
and Ireland. Plato states that an easy passage 
existed from the one Atlantis into other is- 
lands, which lay near a continent exceeding 
in size all Europe and Asia. Some have 
thought this America. Atlantis is represented 
as having ultimately suok beneath the waves, 
leaving only isolated rocks and shoals in its 
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place. Geologists have discovered that the 
coast-line of Western Europe did once run 
farther io the direction of America than now ; 
but its submergence seems to have taken 
place long before historic times, so that the 
whole ancient story about Atlantis was pro- 
bably founded on erroneous information, or 
arose from a clever guess put forth by a man 
of lively imagination. 

The New Atlantis: The title which Lord 
Bacon gives to a literary fragment, in which 
he sketched out an ideal commonwealth. 

at -las. At -las. s. [In Sw., Dan,, Dut„ Ger., 
Fr., Sp., k Port, atlas, Atlas; Lat. Atlas, 
genit. Atlantis; Gr. "ArAas (.dftos), “AtAcuto* 
(Aftonfos) ; <xtA as (atlas), arkatnos (atlantos).] 

A. Of the form Atlas : 

1. Class. Myth, : A king of Mauritania, be- 
lieved to have been transformed, by looking at 
the head of Medusa, into tlie range of moun- 
tains of the same name. He was supposed to 
support the world on his shoulders. 

".irfoj her sire, to whose far-piercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie ; 

Th‘ eternal columns which on earth he rears 
End Iju the atarry vault, and prop the spheres." 

Pope: Homer's Udyuey, hk. i., 67—7'). 

2. Geog. : The range of mountains mentioned 
above. The highest peak, which is in Morocco, 
is about II, 400 feet in elevation. 

B, Of the form atlas : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A collection of maps, probably so called 
from the fact that some volumes of maps used 
to have as a frontispiece a representation of 
Atlas supporting the world on his shoulders. 
The celebrated geographer Mercator was the 
first to use tbe word in this seuse. He lived 
in the sixteenth century. 

2. A large square folio, externally resem- 
bling a quarto or a book of maps, but which 
consists of large eugravings, as, for instance, 
anatomical plates or landscapes illustrative of 
a country. 

*' Owen’s report of & geological survey of ’NViscousio, 
Iowa, and Minnesota, and part of the Nebraska Terri- 
tory, with atlas of coloured plate #.’’ — S ame of Book 

This use of the word is somewhat rare in 
Eugland and America, but very common in 
France. 

t 3. A book in which the information is 
presented in a tabular form, 
t 4. In the same sense as B. 3. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : The supporters of a building. 
[Atlantes.] 

2. Anat. : The first cervical vertebra, tlie 
one on which the head is balanced. It is veiy 
strong, and lias great freedom of movement. 

“The first and second cervical vertebra, called re- 
spectively atlas aud axis.” — Flower: Osteology of ths 
Mammalia, p. 22. 

3. Silk- weaving : A rich kind of silk or stuff 
manufactured in the East, and designed to be 
used in making articles of female attire. 

’* I have the conveoieucy of buying Dutch atlases 
with gold and silver, or without.”— Spectator. 

4. Taper-making : A large kind of drawing- 
paper, 26 in. x 33 or 34 in 

•U Atlas Beetle: A fine lamellicorn beetle 
fouud in portions of the East. It is the 



ATLAS BEETLE. 


Chalcosoma atlas. The male is brilliant me- 
tallic olive-green ; the female duller. The 
male is about three inches long. 

t atlas-fine, a. & s. A kind of paper, 
opposed to atlas-oi'dinary (q.v.). [Atlas, B., 
II. 4 ] 

t atlas ordinary, a. & s, A kind of 
paper, opposed to atlas-Jine (q.v.). [Atlas, 
B., II. 4.] 

“The preservation of this faith is of more conse- 
queuce than the duties ou red lead, or white lead, or 
on brokea glass, or atlas-ordinary, or deioy-fine, or 
blue royal/ 1 — Burke on Arru-r Tar. 
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ftt'-las lte,s. [Apparently fr:>m Ger.,&c., atlas 
= . . . satin, named from the satiny or silky 
character of the mineral. The term corresponds 
with Ger. atla$crz = fibrous malachite.] A 
mineral believed by Dana to he not sufficiently 
distinct from Azurite to constitute a quite in- 
dependent species. He believes that it may 
be a mixture of about 3i parts of Azurite with 
1 part of A taco mite. It is from Chili. 



&t-mi dom'-et-er, s. [From Gr. «t/juS<k 
(atmidos), gen it. of ar/yu? (utom) = the steam 
of a fomentation. Cognate with dr/yio?.] [See 
Atmometer.) An instrument still in use, 
invented by Babington, for measuring the 
evaporation from water, ice, snow, &c. It 
consists of two glass or metal bulbs, one of 
them placed above 
the other, with 
which it communi- 
cates by a narrow 
neck. The lowerone 
ia weighted with 
shot or mercury, 
and the upper has 
on it a small glass 
or metal stem, with 
a scale graduated 
in grains ami half- 
grains. On the top 
of all there is a 
shallow pan. The 
instrument being 
immersed in a vessel 
of water through a 
circular hole in 
which the steam 
rises, distilled water 

is gradually poured into the pan above, 
causing it to sink to the point at which the 
zero of the steam is on a level with the cover 
of the vessel. As then the water in the pan 
gradually evaporates, the stem slowly ascends, 
the amount of evaporation bwing indicated in 
grains on the graduated scale. ( Brandt .) 


ATMIOOMETER. 


at- mol -6 gy, *. The science of tbe laws 
aud phenomena of aqueous vapor. 


&t mo-ly'^e, v.t [Gr. (l) dr*td? (atoms) = 
ainoke or steam ; (2) Avert? ( lusis ) = a loosing 
or setting free; Aew (Z«d) = to loose.) To 
separate, at least partially, two gases or 
vapours of unequal divisibility which are 
combined with each other. (Fownes: Manual 
of Chemistry, 10th ed., p. 140.) 


&t-mo-lyf'-er, s. [Eng. atmolys(e ); -er.] 
That which produces atmolysis, the partial 
separation of gases or vapours of unequal 
diifusibility. 

Tube atmolyser : An instrument for effecting 
this result. It consists of a tube of unglazed 
earthenware, about two feet in length, placed 
within a shorter tube of glass in contact with 
an air-pump. The air between the two tubes 
being to a large extent exhausted, the mixed 
gases are allowed slowly to traverse the 
earthenware pipe, when much of the lighter 
one escapes through the pores into the other. 
(Fownes.) 

&t-mol ys-is, S. [Atmolyse.] The act or 
operation of separating two gases in combina- 
tion from each other. (Fownes.) 


&t mom'-O-ter, s. [Gr. dr/nd? (atmos) = 
smoko, steam, vapour; Sansc. atma— spirit, 
aonl ; ami Gr. perpov (mctron) — a measure.] 
An instrument invented 
by Sir John Leslie for 
measuring the quantity of 
moisture exhaled in a gi ven 
time from any humid sur- 
face. It consists of a very 
thin hall of porous eart hen- 
ware, from one to three 
Inches in diameter, having 
a small neck firmly ce- 
mented to a long and 
rather wide tube of glass, 
to which is adapted a brass 
cap with a narrow collar 
of leather tu fit closely. 

It is filled with distilled 
or pure water, and its 
cap screwed tightly, it 
is then suspended out of 
doors in a situation where 
U is exposed freely to fho 
action of the wind, hut is sheltered from rain. 
As the water evaporates from the external 
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surface of the ball, it transudes through its 
porous substance, and the waste is measured 
by the corresponding descent of \he liquid in 
the stem. To test the amount of this descent 
there is a finely-graduated scale. When the 
water has sunk to the bottom of the stem the 
latter requires to be filled auew. 

at'-mo-sphere, s. [In Sw. attnos/er ; Ger. 
atmosphare ; Fr. atmosphere ; Sp. & Ital. at- 
uios/era ; Port, atmosphera ; from Gr. arpos 
(atmos) = smoke, steam, vapour, and tr^alpa 
(sphaira) — a ball, a sphere.] 

1. Lit. : The air surrounding our ] Janet, 
and which, as the etymology implies, is, 
speaking broadly, a “ sphere ” (not, of course, 
a solid, hut a hollow one). With strict accu- 
racy, it is a hollow spheroid. Its exact height 
is unknown. At 2 7 miles above the surface 
of the earth half its density is gone, and the 
remainder is again halved for every further 
rise of 2*7 miles. Some small density would 
remain at forty-five miles high. At eighty 
miles this would have all but disappeared*. 
But from sundry observations, made at Rio 
Janeiro and elsewhere, on the twilight are, 
M. Liais infers that the extreme limit of the 
atmosphere is between 198 aud 212 miles. 
For its weight, see Atmospheric Pressure. 
In the lower strata of the atmosphere the tem- 
perature falls at least a degree for every 352 
feet of aseent ; heave, even in the tropics, 
mountains of any considerable elevation are 
snow-capped. The atmosphere appears to us 
blue, because, absorbing the red and yellow 
solar rays, it reflects the blue ones. It re- 
volves with the earth, but being extremely 
mobile, winds are generated in it, so that it is 
rarely long at rest. [Wind.] For its compo- 
sition, see Air. Evaporation continually at 
work sends into it quantities of water in a 
gaseous state ; clouds are formed [Clouds], 
and in due time descend in rain. [Rain, 
Meteorology.] The atmosphere always con- 
tains free electricity, sometimes positive and 
sometimes negative. There appears to be no 
atmosphere around the Moon; but the case 
seems different with the. Sun, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. 

» " How aa a talisman of magic fame, 

This atmosphere conveys th* enlightening beam, 
Reflects, inflects, refracts the orient ray 
Anticipating sheds the rising day. '' 

Brook: Universal Beauty ( Richardson . ) 

2. Fig. : Any pervading intellectual, moral, 
religious, or other influence by which one is 
surrounded ; as in the expression, ’‘lie lives 
in an atmosphere of suspicion." 

* Electrical Atmosphere : An obsolete name 
for the sphere immediately surrounding an 
electrified body and operated upon by it. 

Magnetic Atmosphere : The sphere within 
which the attractive force of the maguet 
acts. 

at-mo-sphcr-ie, at mo-spher-ic-tU, u. 

[Eng. atmosphere); -ic, -fat/. In Fr. atmo- 
spherique ; 18p. atnws/crico.] [Atmosphere.] 
Pertaining or relating to the atmosphere. 
Specially— 

1. Constituting or pervading the atmo- 
sphere ; made of air. 

" . . . the transparent atmospheric envelope . , 
Berschel: Astronomy , § 666. 

2. Existing within the atmosphere. 

"... but when we reflect thAt the Cordillera, run- 
ning in a north and south line, intercepts, like a 
grc.it wall, the entire depth of the lower atmospheric 
current . " — Darwin : Voyage round the World, 
eh. xv. 

3. Produced by the atmosphere. 

"Measure of atmospheric pressure, . . "—Prof. 
Airy : Suuml, p. 8. 

t 4. Under the influence of the atmosphere ; 
affected in temperament by the atmosphere. 
(Pope.) 

t atmospheric air. The ordinary air 
belonging to the atmosphere, as contradistin- 
guished from other ** airs,” the old term for 
gases. Now that the word uir lias come 
specifically to mean that in the atmosphere, 
the expression atmospheric air is a tautology, 
aud will probably sink into disuse. 

atmospheric or atmospherical 
clock. A machine planned by .Sir David 
Brewster for measuring the mean temperature 
of tlie atmosphere. 

atmospheric engine. An engine in 
which the piston was forced down by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, when the? steam, 
which caused it to rise, was condensed su as 


to produce a near approach to a vacuum in 
the cylindrical chamber beneath it. Such 
was Newcomen's engine, constructed in 1705, 
and subsequently improved by Smeaton,* 
Brindley, and others, till superseded by Watt’s 
single-actiug engine, which was a genuine 
steam-engine. Tlie atmospheric engine was 
used only for pumping water. 

Mech. : A line drawn upon an indicator-card 
by a pencil worked by the steam of a steam- 
engine, and designed to register the equilibrium 
line between steam pressure on the piston and 
the extent of the vacuum produced on the 
other. The former is indicated by numbers 
ascending above the atmospheric line ; the 
latter by numbers descending below it ; while 
itself it stands at zero. [Indicator-card.) 

atmospheric pressure. The pressure 
exerted by tlie atmosphere, not merely down- 
wards, but in every direction. It amounts to 
14*7 lbs. of weight on each square inch, which 
is often called in round numbers 15. On a 
square foot it is = 2,160 lbs., or nearly a ton. 
It would act upon our bodies with crushing 
effect were it not that the pressure, operatiug 
in all directions, produces an equilibrium. If 
any gas or liquid press upon a surface with a 
force of 15 lbs. on a square inch, it is generally 
described as having a pressure of oue atmo‘- 
spliere ; if 60 lbs., of two atmospheres ; if 120 
lbs., of four atmospheres, and so on. 

atmospheric railway. A railway in 
which the propulsive force designed to move 
the carriages along is that of the atmosphere. 
Tlie notion of such a method of locomotion 
seems first to have suggested itself, in tbe 
latter part of the seventeenth century, to the 
French physician, Papin, whose name is for 
ever associated with tlie celebrated digester. 
[Digester.] In 1810 Mr. Medhurst published 
a work entitled A New Method of conveying 
Letters and Goods by Air . Ilis proposal w r as 
to construct a closed tunnel, in which the 
carriages— the last of them provided with a 
piston fitting the tunnel— should be propelled 
by air forced in behind them. Vallanee, of 
Brighton, in 1825, recommended as an im- 
provement on this plan the exhaustion of the 
air in front. About 1835 M r. Henry Pinkus, 
an American gentleman residing in England, 
patented a scheme for placing the carriages in 
the open air, but connecting them below with 
a small tunnel, having a narrow slit above, 
with ingeniously-constructed apparatus to 
render the tunnel temporarily air-tight not- 
withstanding the slit. Not much was done to 
carry out the patent ; and Pinkus’s scheme 
of what he called a Pneumatic Railway was 
considered as having failed, when, in 1S40, 
Messrs. Clegg and Samuda brought forward a 
somewhat similar project under tlie name of 
tlie "Atmospheric Railway.” An experimental 
fragment of line laid down near Wormwood 
Scrubs, on the Great Western line, w*as success- 
ful, as was one designed for actual use from 
Kingstown to Dalkey, in Ireland, another 
between London and Croydon, aud a third in 
South Devon ; all, however, have been since 
abandoned. For passengers at least, and to 
a great extent even for the transmission of 
letters, the railways of the ordinary type, on 
-which steam is the impelling force, have 
triumphantly held their own against the inno- 
vation of the Atmospheric or Pneumatic R, ail- 
way, and all that now remains of the latter 
method of propulsion are the pneumatic dis- 
patch tubes, used in London, aud receutly 
introduced in 6ome American cities, for trans- 
mitting mail and parcels to short distances, 
[Pneumatic.] 

atmospheric tides. Tides which mnst 
exist in tbe atmosphere as they do in the 
ocean, from the attractions of the moon and 
the sun. 

* a-to , adv, [Atwo.] (Scotch. ) 

a'-tdk, s. [South American name.) 

Zool. : A variety of the Mephitis Americana 
found at Quito, whence Humboldt called it 
Cnlo Quitensis. It is sometimes termed the 
Zorra. 

a'-toll, s. Sc a [A Maidive word Anglicised. 
In Fr. ntollon.] 

A. As substantive : The name applied hy 
geologists and others to any one of the lagoon 
islands or annular coral reefs found in the 
Pacific and the Indian Oceans, tlu? lied Sea, 
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and some other parts of the tropics. An atoll 
is a ring of coral rock, oval rather than circu- 
lar in form. One reaches eighty-eight miles in 
its longer, by twenty in its shorter, diameter : 
hut in general they are of much more limited 
dimensions. On the top of the coral-rock, 
which rises but slightly above the sea-level, is 
vegetation of some luxuriance— the cocoa-nut 



ATOLL. 


being the most conspicuous plant On the 
convex circumference of the ring is a beach 
of white sand, exterior to which is a line of 
breakers, and a few feet beyond them the un- 
fathomable ocean. The ring of land, which 
is less than half a mile across, encircles a 
lagoon of comparatively still water, which, 
from reflection, is of a bright but pale-green 
colour. In the view of Mr. Darwin, now 
almost universally adopted, there was once an 
island, possibly even containing high land, in 
the place now occupied by the lagoon. It was 
surrounded by a " fringing reef" of living coral 
close to the shore. Aa, from geological causes, 
it slowly subsided into the deep and dis- 
appeared, the coral animals built up to the 
surface of the water, and formed the ring of 
rock constituting the modern island. In the 
larger atolls there are generally two or three 
breaks in the ring, affording* ship-channels 
into the lagoon ; these mark the spots where 
fresh water, discharged from the old subsiding 
land into the sea, prevented the coral animals, 
which are marine, from locating themselves or 
building. [Coral.] 

"... hence I have iuvariahly need in this volume 
the term * atoll.' which U the name given to these cir- 
cular groups of coral islet* hy their inhabitants in the 
Indian Ocean, and synonymous with lagoon- island."— 
Darwin: Coral Reef* (1843). p 2. 

atoll-building, a. Building atolls. 

" If. then, the foundations, whence the atoll-building 
corals spring, were not formed of sediment . . .“ — 
Darwin : Voyage round the World , ch. xx. 

atoll-formed, a. Of the shape of an 
atoll. 

'• The three classes, atoll-formed, harrier and fringing 
reefs, together with the modifications just described 
of the latter, include all the most remarkable coral 
formations anywhere existing."— Darwin: Coral Reef*. 

p. 59. 

atoll like, a. Like an atoll. 

"... with their atoll-like structure ."— Darwin : 
Coral Reef*, p. 28. 

atoll-shaped, a. Shaped like an atoll. 

"... an atoll-shaped bank of dead rock .”— D arwin : 
Corat Reefs, p. 107. 


atoll-structure, s. The structure of an 
*tnll. 


"... the true atoll-struct ure . . ."—Darwin: Coral 
P- 169 


B. As adjective : Pertaining to an atoll. 

• *11 these* reefs are more probably allied to 
the barrier or atoU classes."— Darwin; Coral Reef*. 
p. 195. 


ir-om, * at’-ome, * at-om-y (i), * at - 
om-us, s. [In Sw., Dan., & Ger. atom; Ft. 
atome; Sp., Port., & I tab atomo ; Lat. a /omits, 
as substan. — an indivisible element ; as adj. ~ 
undivided, indivisible ; from Gr. aro^o* (ato- 
TTios) = (1) uncut, (2) that cannot be cut. indi- 
visible : from a, priv. , and reppw ( temno ) = to 
cut] 

"* A, 0/ the form atomus, pi. atoraL (This 
form is found in Bacon.) 

B. Of the forms atom and* atome. [Atomy. ] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1 . Lit. : Anything composed of matter which, 
to our senses, seems too small to be divided 
again ; anythingvery minute, without reference 
to whether or not it can be divided again. 
[Atomy. ] 

" Measure* an atom, and now girds a world.* 

Cowprr : Task, bk. L 


'•‘The sun.* say* Daniel CulvsrweU. 'discovers 
atome*. though they be invisible by candle-light, and 
makes them dance naked in his beams. 1 " — Tyndall: 
Frag, of Science, 3rd «L. xL 29L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1.) Any immaterial thing, viewed as very 
small ; the smallest amount. 

"He [King James II.) would yield nothing more, 
not an atom ; and. after his fashion, he vehemeutly 
repeated many times, ’Not an atom.'"— Macaulay : 
Bitt. Eng., ch. ix. 

(2.) Man, viewed as no more than a speck or 
invisible point in creation. 

" And teach these atom*, tbon hast made, thy praise? ’ 
Co taper : Glory to God Alone. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mental Phil. : A particle of matter so in- 
finitely small that it cannot again be subdi- 
vided ; the idea of a divided atom— that is, of 
a division of that which cannot be divided — 
being self-contradictory. It is a mental con- 
ception simply ; for the senses cannot take 
cognizance of anything so minute. 

2. A r af. Phil. : One of the exceedingly minute 
ultimate particles of matter, aggregates of an 
immense number of which, held in their place 
by molecular forces, constitute all material 
bodies. 

3. Chem. : The smallest particle into which 
an element can be divided. An atom cannot 
exist in a separate state, but unites with one 
or more atoms to form a molecule. The atoms 
of different elements have definite relative 
weights fixed and invariable for each, the 
weight of an atom of hydrogen being regarded 
as unity. [Element.] 

atom-like, adj. Like an atom; exceed- 
ingly minute. 

" They all would vanish, and not dare apiware. 

Who atom-like when tbeir sun shined clexre, 
Danc'd in his heame." 

Browne: Britannia’s Pattorah, ii. 1. 

a-tom-ic, * a-tom xek, a-tom-ic-al, a. 

[Eng atom ; -ic, -ical. In Fr. atomigue.] Con- 
sisting of atoms, or otherwise pertainiug or 
relating to an atom or atoms. 

"Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer, in the»r 
continuities, than in powder* aud atomical divisions." 
—Browne : Vulga r Erroti r*. 

” Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the atotfii- 
cal philosophy.'— Bentley: Sermon*. 

atomic heat. 

Chem.: A term introduced by M. Regnault 
The atomic heat of the elements in a solid 
state is nearly a constant quantity, the mean 
value being 6 4. This number is obtained by 
multiplying the specific heat of an element by 
its atomic weight. The atomic heat of an 
element represents the quantity of heat which 
must be imparted to or removed from atomic 
proportions of the several elements, in order 
to produce equal variations of temperature. 
(See JFatts' Diet. Chem.) 

atomic or atomical philosophy. 

Mental and Nat. Phil The Doctrine of 
Atoms: A doctrine or hypothesis originally 
broached by Leucippus, afterwards developed 
by Democritus, and which underwent further 
modifications at the hands of Epictirua. It 
represented atoms as possessed of gravity and 
motion, and attributed to their union the 
formation of all things. Democritus is re- 
ported to have said that they come together 
in different order and position like the letters, 
which, though they are few, yet by being 
placed in conjunction in different ways pro- 
duce innumerable words. 

atomic theory. 

Nat. Phil. <£ Chem.: A theory first pro- 
pounded by John Dalton in his New System of 
Chemical Philosophy , published in 1807. He 
stated that the atoms of each element were 
incapable of being subdivided, and each had a 
definite relative weight, compared with that 
of hydrogen as 1 ; that the composition of a 
definite chemical compound is constant ; that 
if two elements, A and B, are capable of unit- 
ing with each other in several i no portions, 
the quantities of B which unite with a given 
quantity of A usually bear a simple relation 
to one another. If an element A unites with 
certain other elements B, C, D, then the 
quantities B. C, D, which combine with A, or 
simple multiples of them, represent the pro- 
portions in which they can unite among them- 
selvea. Dalton supposed that one element 
replaced another atom for atom, but it has 
since been found that one atom of an element 
can replace one or more atoms of another 


element, according to their respective atomi- 
cities. [Atomicity.] 

atomic volume. 

Chem. : A term introduced by Graham in 
lieu of the phrase “specific volume,” used by 
Dr. Kopp. ( Graham's Chemistry.) It signifies 
the volume or measure of au eqni valent or 
atomic proportion in different substances. It 
is obtaiued by dividing the molecular weight 
of a compound by its specific gravity. The 
specific gravity of a compound gas or vapour 
referred to hydrogen as unity is equal to half 
its atomic weight; therefore the atomic 
volumes of compound gases or vapours re- 
ferred to hydrogen as unity are, with few ex- 
ceptions, equal to 2. The densities of isomor- 
phous solid compounds are proportional to 
their molecular weights, that is, they have 
equal atomic or specific volumes. The differ- 
ences of specific or atomic volume of organic 
liquids is often proportional to the difterences 
between the corresponding chemical formulie. 
Thus liquids whose formulae differ by 7 iCH 2 
differ in specific or atomic volume by n times 
22. (See irafte’ Diet. Chem.) 

atomic weight. (Symbol and abbrevia- 
tion. At. Wt.) 

: The weight of an atom of an element 
compared with the weight of an atom of H, 
which is regarded as unity. Thus the atomic 
weight of oxygen is 16 ; that is, an atom of O 
is 'Sixteen times as heavy as an atom of H. 
The aum of the atomic weights of a chemical 
compound is called its molecular weight, and, 
with a few exceptions, the specific gravities 
of all bodies, simple and compound, in the 
gaseous state are equal to half their molecular 
weights. The specific heats of many of the 
elements are nearly proportional to their 
atomic weights. (For atomic weights, sea 
Element.) 

a-tom'-i-cal-ly, ad tv [Eng. atomic; -ally.] 
After the manner of those holding the atomic 
philosophy. 

" Empedocles, who was * Pythagorean, also did 
physiologist atomically."— Cud worth : hit eU. System, 
p. It. 

a-tom’-i-^i^m, &. [Eng. atomic; -ism. ] The 
doctrine of atoms or of the atomical philo- 
sophy. (Cudivorth.) 

at-om -15 -i-ty, s. [E/ip. ntwn'c; -ity.] 

Chem. ; The combining capacity of an element 
or radical. It is measured by the number of 
atoms of H or other monatomic elements with 
which the element in question can directly 
combine, or can replace in a substance. When 
an element does not unite with H its atomi- 
city may be measured by the number of atoms 
of Cl or soma other monatomic element with 
which it can directly combine, since the 
atomicity of these elements is equal to that of 
H, and they may be substituted for it, atom 
for atom. The atomicity of an element cannot 
be estimated by the number of diatomic or 
polyatomic atoms that it can take up, as this 
number is indefinite. A diatomic element 
like oxygen may attach itself to another ele- 
ment, or group of elements, by one of its com- 
bining bonds, leaving the other free ; and to 
this again another diatomic or polyatomic 
element may be attached, and so on indefi- 
nitely. The atomicity of an element is also 
called its quantivalence. 

f at’-om ism, s. [Eng. atom; • ism .] The 
doctnne of atoms or of tlie atomical philo- 
sophy ; atomicism (q.v.). (Todd.) 

at -om-ist, s. [Eng. atom ; is*.] In Ger. 
afomisf.] One who holds the doctrine of 
atoms or of the atomic philosophy. 

"The atomistt. who define motion to be a lWisage 
from one place to another, what do they more than 
put one synonymous word for another 1"— Locke. 

&t- 6 m-isf-ic-al, a. [Atomic.] 

at -om ize, v.t. & L [Eng. atom ; 

A* Trans. : To convert into atoms, to re- 
duce to at oms. ( Baxte r. ) 

B. Intrans.: To adopt tlie tenets of the 
atomic philosophy. (Cudivorth: Intell. Sy$., 

p. 26.) 

at-om-l'Z-er, s. [Eng. atom ; -izer] Au in- 
strument used for reducing a liquid into spray 
for disinfecting, cooling, perfuming, and simi- 
lar purjioses. 
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it-om-ol'-a-gy, s. [Gr. drojios ( atomos ) — an 
Horn, and Aoyov (iogrus)=. . . discourse.] A 
discourse about atoms. The department of 
Natural Philosophy which treats of atoms. 
(Knowles.) 

* 5.t'-om-y (l), s. (Atom.] Ad atom. 

•• It is as easy to count «s to resolve the 

j>rop<, siuous of e lover." — Shaken*. : As J*o« Like It, 

* at-om-y (2)(0. Eng.), * at-om-le, * at - 
tam-ie (Scotch), s. [Contr. from anatomy,] 

Ludicrously: A skeleton . 

“ Vou starved blood-hound ! . . . Thou atomy, thou 1" 
Shakesp . . 2 Deary v. 4. 
“They grew like atomies or skeletons."— Serm. 
affixed to Society's Contending*. [Jamieson.) 

* atone (at-wun ), adv. [At One (q.v.).] 

a-to ne, * at-to ne, v.i. & t . [Eng. at ; one.] 

* (At One.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. (Properly.) To be “ at nne." to he re- 
conciled ; to cease from strife with, to agree, 
to accord. [At One.] 

“ He and Aufldlus can no more atone. 

Than violeutest contrariety ." 

Shaketp. : Coriot.. Iv 6. 

2. To make expiation or satisfaction for 
some crime, sin, or fault. 

“. . . that large class of persons who think that 
there is no excess of wickedness for which courage and 
ability do not alone."— Macaulay . Hat. Eng., ck. xiiL 

3. Specially. [See II. Theol.) 

IL Theol. : To expiate sin. (Used of the 
death nf Christ, viewed as a sacrificial offering.) 

"The Lamb, the Dove set forth 
His periect innocence, 

Whose blood of matchless worth 
Should he the soul's defence : 

For he who would for mu atone 
Must have uo failings of his own.” 

Cowper : Gluey Hymns ; O. Test. Gotpel, 

B. Transitive : 

1. To make at one; that is, to reconcile 
those who before were in feeling two ; to 
create sympathy between those who before 
had antipathy to each other ; to make peace 
where before there was strife or war. Used— 

(a) Of individuals : 

“ I have been aftoning two most wrangling neigh- 
boors."— Bctum. A Flct. : Spanish Curate, ii. 4. 

** Since we cannot atone you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor's chivalry." 

Shake ip. : /tichard II. , L L 

Or (6) of nations : 

“ French. ... I was glad I did afone mv country- 
men and you ; it had been pity you should nave heeu 
nut together with so mortal a purpose as then each 
bore, . . .* — Shaketp. : Cymbeline, L 5. 

* To atone together: To unite together. 

2. To appease ; to render propitious. 

*■ And may thy god. who scatters darts around. 
Aton'd by sacrifice, desist to wound " 

Pope ; Homer's Iliad , bk, L, 680-81. 

" Neptune oton’d, his wrath shall now refrain, 

Or thwart the synod of the gods in vain." 

Pope ; Homer's Odyssey, bk- L, 100, 101. 

3. To expiate ; to afford satisfaction for. 

"... behold, 

King James, the Douglas, doomed of old, 

And vainly sought for near and far 
A victim to atone the war." 

Sco«.’ Lady of the Lake, T. 26. 

* a-to ned, pa. par. & cl [Atone, v.L] 

1 It is also the pret. of the v.i. & t., and the 
perf. par. of the v.i. 

* At-one-ma -kcr, * at-tone-ma-ker 
(one as wun), s. [Eng. at; one ; mater.] 
One who makes two persons or two beings, 
whom he finds at variance, one with each 
other in feelings : a reconciler. Spec., Christ. 

“Paul sayth (1 Tim. 11. K One God, one Mediatour 
(that It to tay. advocate, Intercessor, or an atone* 
maker ) between God and man : the man Christ Jesus, 
which gave himself? n ransom for all men ." — Tyndall ; 
»*ori«. p. 158, (/ffcAantion.) 

“ Aud that there l» oue medlatoDr. Christ, as Paul 
(1 Tim. IL). And by that word understand an at one- 
maker, a peace-mAker, aud bryuger into grace and 
favour . . .’'—Ibid. : The Testam. of M. H\ Tracic. 
Utichardton.) 

a-to no- ment, * at-to nc -ment, * at- 

to ne-mente, s. [Eng. at, and O. Eng. 
©Jtewienf — agreement, harmony ; from Eng. 
one, and suthx -ment. (Onement.) Or from 
Eng. «f, one, and sulfix -ment.] [At One.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

*1. Originally & properly. u At-onc-ment,” 
a making “at one ” of those who before were 
" two ” in point of feeling ; that is, who were 
in antipathy to each nther ; reconciliation, 
agreement, harmony, peace. Used— 


(a) Of reconciliation between men at vari- 
ance. 

»• Hack. Ay. madam : he desires to make atonement 
Between the duke uf Cluster and your brothers, 

And between them and my lord chamberlain." 

Shaketp. ; itichard III., L S. 

(b) Of reconciliation, not merely of men to- 
gether or among themselves, but of God to 
men, and men to God. 

*• And like as be uiade the Jewes and the Gentiles at 
one betweue tbemseluea, even so he made them both 
at one with God. tliat there should be nothing to 
bieake the atonement, but that the thinges in heaven 
ami the thynges in earth should l*e ioyned together as 
it were into one body.''— I’dal : Ephes., chap. iL 
[Ilichardson.) 

2. Expiation of a sin against God, or of a 
crime or offence against naan or anything 
similar. [E., I. 1.] 

“ Great as Sawyer s offences were, he had made great 
atonement for them." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. cC. xv. 

B. Technically : 

L Scripture : 

1. Old Test. : In the authorised version of 
the Old Testament the word atonement occurs 
not less than fifty-eight times in the text, and 
once in the margin ; all but five of the places 
in which it is found being io the Pentateuch. 
It signifies — 

(1) Expiation of siD by means of a typical 
sacrifice, generally of a victim, offered in faith. 

“For the life Of the flesh is In the blood : and I have 
given it to you upon the altar to moke an atonement 
for your souls: for it is the blood that nuiketh an 
atonement for the soul."— Leo. xvii. U. 

“ And one kid of the goats for a ain-offering. to make 
an/ltonemciiC foryou." — .Vum&. xxix. 5. (See also Lev. 
i. 4 : iv. 35 ; X. i; ; xvi. 10, *3, 84 ; Numb. viiL 21 ; xvi. 
46 ; xxv. 13; 2 Sain. xxi. 3 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 24. &c.) 

(2) The removal, by a sacrificial offering, of 
ceremonial impurity (Lev. xii. 7, 8). In this 
sense the term was sometimes used of inani- 
mate thiDgs— namely, of the altar (Exod. xxix. 
36, 37 ; Lev. xvi. 18) ; of a house infected with 
the “ leprosy ” (xiv.'53) ; of the holy place, on 
account of the sins of the w orshippers (xvi. 16) ; 
of the holy of holies (ver. 33); of the tabernacle 
of the congregation (ilid.)\ and of the work 
of the Temple (Neh. x. 33). 

(3) Ransom. 

" Then he is gracious unto him, and saltb. Deliver 
him from going down to the pit: I have found 6 rau- 
eom [margin, atonement].” — Job xxxiii. 24. 

(4) In one place atonement is used for what 
was, in its essential features, a thank-offeriog 
(Numb. xxxi. 50). 

*] (a) Atonement money: Money paid for 
purposes of atonemeut. 

“And thou shalt take the atonement-money ol the 
children of larael." — Exod. xxx. 16. 

(b) The Day of Atonement or the Great Day 
of Atonement was oo the tenth of the seventh 
month. (For details regarding it, see Lev. 
xxiii. 26—32 ; xxv. 9.) 

2. New Test. : In the New Testament the 
word occurs only once — viz., in Rom. v. 11 : 
“ And not only so, but we also joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we 
have uow received the atonement “ (in the 
margin, reconciliation). The Greek word is 
xaToAAayrji/ (katallagen) — (1) the exchange of 
one thing for another, as, for instance, money 
for an artiele ; (2) a chaDge from enmity to 
friendship ; reconciliation ; from xaTaAAao-aw 
(katallasso) — (1) to change money ; (2) to 
change a person from enmity to friendship ; 
to reconcile. The marginal rendering is evi- 
dently correct. And in 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, the 
same Greek substantive is twice rendered 
“reconciliation," and the same Greek verb, 
also twice, “reconcile." [A., 1.] 

IL Theology ; The sacrificial offering made 
by Christ in expiation of the sins, according 
to the Calvinists, of the elect only ; according 
to the Anninians, of the whole humaD race. 

a-td-ner, s. [Atone.] One who atones, 

* either in the sense of reconciling alienated 
persons, or in that of making expiation. 

a-to-xu-a, s. [Atony.] 

a-ton’-Ic. a, & s. [Gr. arovoc ( atonos ) = not 

* stretched or strained ; relaxed.] [Atony.] 

A. As adject bee: 

1. Med. : Pertaining to atony; having no 
tone in the system. 

2. Gram. : Not having an accent 

B. As substantive (Gram.): A word not 
having an accent. 

a-to n-ing, pr. par. & a. [Atone.] 

" With an atoning smile a more than rarthly crown." 
Byron: Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Iv. 83- 


at‘-d-ny, a-to-m-a, s. [In Ger. & Fr. atonic; 
Port, ufcotia; Gr. aToua (atonia)~ slackness, 
enervation ; aToeew (atoned) = to be relaxed or 
languid : a, priv., and tovoui (toiioo) or rovtui 
(toned) = to stretch, strain, brace up ; toco* 
(tonos) = that by which anything is braced 
up ; a rope ; the sinews ; the tone on a word .- 
rctrw (teino) = to stretch.] 

Med. : WaDt of tone in the system. 

a-tcpV etdy. [Eng. a; top.] On the top, at 

* the top. , 

'• W hat Is extracted by water from coffee U the oil, 
which often swims atop of the decoction ." — Arbuthe 
not : Aliments. 

*at-orn; *at-orn, r.i. [A.S. (at)rennan, 
(at) reman =* to run away.] To run away. 

" H* atomd as baste as he myght that was lus best 
w.-li." Hob. of Ulauc., y. ill (S. in Boudter .) 

* a-to ur, s. Old spelling of Attire. 

* a-to'ur, prep. & adv. [Arroun.] 

at-rabll-airc, a. [Fr.] Atrabiliary, atra- 
bibous. [Atrabilarian.] 

“ A preposterous love of mirth hath turned you all 
into wits ; quite down from the saiigruine orator of the 
indepeudent Whig to the atrnbilaire blasphemer of 
the miracles "— Warburt on : Divine Legation of Moses, 
Dedic. ( Uichardson .J 

at-ra-bil-ar-i-an, a. [Fr. atrahilaire ; 
Sp. atrabilari( o) ; Eng. suff. -ian. or -an. Turn 
Fr. and Ital. atrabile; Sp. & Port, otrahilis = 
black bile ; Lat. afra, fern, of ater = black, and 
6i(is = gall. bUe. Cognate with Gr. (chole), 
\dXos (eholos) = gall, bile.] [Atrabilis, Cho 
leric, Melancholy.] Pertaining to “ blaek 
bile," which the aneieuts supposed to be the 
cause of the melancholic temperament and its 
-product melancholy ; hence atrabiliarian and 
the cognate adjectives siguify also melancholy. 

“The atrabilarian constitutiou (or a black, viscous, 
pitchy consistence of the fluids) makes all secretions 
difficult aud sparing."— Arbuthnot ; Diet. 

&t-ra-bIl-a'r-i-ous, a. [Fr. atrabile — black 
bile", and Eng. suffix -o us. In bp. atrabilario .] 
[Atrabilarian.] Full of black choler ; atra- 
hilarious. 

" The blood, deprived of its due proportion of serum, 
or finer and more volatile part9, is atrabitarious. 
whereby it is rendered gross, black, unctuous, and 
earthly."— Quincy. 

at-ra-bil-a r-i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. atra- 

bilarious ; -ness.] The state of being affected 
with “ black bile the state of being melan- 
cholic or melancholy. (Johnsou.) 

at-ra bil'-i-ar, at-ra bir-l-ar-y, a. 

[From Port. & Ital. afrafoJittrio, and Eng. suffl 
-y.] The same as Atrabilarian (q.v.). 

“ . . . splenetic atrabUiar reflections on his own 
misery . . .“'—Carlyle: Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
Lect. lit. 

«I The form atrabiliary is in Dunglison, 
TVebster, Jic. 

at-ra-bll -i-ar y, cl [Atrabiuar.] 

atxabiliary capsules. 

Ana(. : Two small gland-like bodies situated 
one on the upper and interior edge of each 
kidney. They are called also the renal or 
suprarenal glands or capsules. 

at-ra-bil -i'OUS, cl [Fr. atrabile , and Eng. 
suffix -qus. In Sp. atrabilioso.] [Atrabila- 
rian.] The same as Atrabilarious (q.v.). 

a-tra-bl-lls» s. [Lat. afra and bilis.] [Atra- 
biliary.] 

Old Anatomy: Black bile ; a thick, blaek, 
acrid fluid, wliich the ancients believed to ba 
secreted by the spleen, the pancreous or tn® 
atrabiliary capsules, but which was really only 
the ordinary bile altered by morbid influence. 

at-ra~ca8 -pis, s. [Gr. aTpaerov (a traktos) 

(1) "a apindle, (2) an arrow, (3) tlie top of a 
mast ; and do-ms (aspis) = a round shield, . . . 
an asp.] 

Zool. : A genus of venomous snakes, the 
type of an African family in which the poison- 
fangs are exceedingly long. 

a-tract-cn'-cby-ma^ s. [Gr. arpaxroq ( atraK * 
ton) = a spindle, and eyxvpa (enghuma) — aD in- 
fusion : iv (en) = in. and \<d) (chco) = to pour. ] 
Bot. : Professor Morreu’s nnmc for fusifonn, 
that is, spindle-shaped tissue. It is the fourth 
division of his Parenchyma (q.v.). 

* a-tra id. pa. par. [Atray.) 


bo^: poTit, cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -irig. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -cion, -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, n^ion = xhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, del, 
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atramentaceous— atroute 


&t-ra-xnen-ta'-^e-ous, a. [Lat. afram^u- 
turn = anything black ; ink ; from aler = dull- 
black, and Eng. -acrous (q.v.) == Lat. -oceus.J 
Pertaining or relating to ink ; inky, black as 
ink. (Derham.) 

&t-ra-mcn'-tal, o. (Lat. atramentum = . . 
ink ; Eng. suffix -«U [Atbamextaceour.] 
Inky, black as ink ; atramentaceous, atramen- 
tanous ; helping to produce such a colour. 

( Browne : Vulgar Errours , bk. vu, cli. xn.) 

at ra men-tar -1 ous, a. [Lat. atramen- 
tarilnm) = an inkstand, and Eng. suit. -ous.] 
[Atramentaceous.] Suitable to be employed 
in the manufacture of ink. Applied especially 
to copperas, one of its ingredients. {Fonrcroy.) 

fit -ra men- toils, a. [Lat. atramentum = 
ink,' and Eng. sulf. -oas.] 

Lit. : Inky, inky-looking ; very black (lit. £ 
Jig). (Swift: Dai tie of the Books.) 

• a-tray, v.t. (A.S. tregian = to vex, to 
trouble, to grieve.] To vex, to trouble. 

" Swlthe sore ache him atraid." 

Sei'yn Sa-jes, 1.S76. 

•a trayyed, pa. j«r. [Atray] 

• a'-tred (tred as terd), a. (Lat. aier = dull- 

black, not glossy-black.] Coloured black. 

•'It cannot express any other humour than yellow 
choler. or aired, or n mixture of both."— Whitaker 
Blood of the Grape, p. 76. 

*&t rede, t.L [A.S. (trt)r(tdan.) To surpass 
io counsel or wisdom. (Chaucer: C. T. t 2,451.) 

• at-renne, r.t. (A.S. (atyeimoji.] To out- 
run, to beat in running. (Chaucer: C. 7’., 
2,451.) 

• a tre te, * a-treet’, * at-reed , adv. [Ft. 
o traits at a draught.] Continually, dis- 
tinctly. (Prompt. Parv .) 

a’-tri al, a. [Atrium.] 

Biol. : Pertaioing to the atrium (q.v.). 

•at ride, v.t. (A.S. <«'0rid*in.] To beat in 
riding, or on horseback. ( Layamon , iii. 264.) 

• a-trie, v.t. [O. Eng. a; trie = try.] To 
try as a judge. 

•• Chief justice he satte the sotlie to atrie. 

Rub. de Brunne : Chron., p. 89. (S. in Boucher.) 

a-trip’, arfi’. [Eng. a ; trip.] 

yant. : A term used (1) of an anchor, which 
is atrip when it is drawn out of the ground at 
right angles to it ; (2) of the topsails of a vessel , 
when they are hoisted as high as possible on 
the masts, or just started from the caps. 

at' rip lex, s. [In Ital. afrepiee ; Lat. atrijilex, 
originally atriplexmn ; Gr. arpd(/)a£is ( atra - 
phuxis) = an orach plant : a. priv. , and rpe^w 
(trrpho)=. . . to nourish. ] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Clienopodiaceje (Cheno- 
pods). Eight species arc indigenous, and one 
or two more partially naturalised, in Britain. 
Of the former may be mentioned the A. laci - 
niata, or Frosted Sea-orache ; the A. Babing- 
foui, or Spreading Fruited ; the A. qxitula, or 
Spreading Halberd-leaved ; the A. any nsti folia, 
or Narrow-leaved Ora die ; and the A. littoralis , 
or Grass-leaved Sea-orache. The leaves may 
be used as pot-herbs. 

a tri um, s. [lat. in Ital. atrio means a 
portico or vestibule.] 





ATRIUM OF A ROMAS HOt-sU. 

1. Architecture : 

(1) The hall or principal room in an ancient 
Roman house. It communicated with the 


street hy the vestibule and the front door. 
There was in the centre of its ceiling a large 
aperture, called comphivium, designed to admit 
light. [Compluvium. 1 Beneath it there was 
scooped out in the pavement a cistern called 
impluvium. [Impluvium.] in a large house 
rooms opened into the atrium from all sides, 
and were lighted from it. 

(2) A covered court, somewhat on the model 
of the ancient atrium, constructed iu frout of 
the prin cipal doors of an edifice. 

(3) The churchyard. 

2. Biology: 

(1) That part of the auricle into which the 
venous blood is discharged. 

(2) The large cavity into which the intestine 
opens iu the Tumcates. 

a-trd'-9ious (cious as shus), a. [In Fr. 

& Ital. a trace ; Sp. & Port, atroz ; from Lat. 
atrox, genit. a? roe is ; cognate with trux = 
wild, rough, savage.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I. Of deeds : 

1. Excessively cruel, or enormously wicked 
in any other respect. 

" When Catiline was tried for some atrocious mur- 
ders . . .“—Fart cut : Beneficial Effect t of Christian it;/ 

{ Richardson .) 

*'An advocate ia necessary, and therefore audience 
ought not to be denied him in defending causes, unless 
it be an atrocious offence."— Ayliffe : Fur ergon. 

2. Stern, expressive of cruelty. 

’• The fierce atrocious frown of sinewed Mars." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. IL 

3. Colloquially (in a hyperbolical and hu- 
morous sense) : Very bad, as when it is said, 
without any real imputation of moral guilt, 
that one's handwriting is “ atrocious." 

IL Of persons: Savage, cruel, fierce, harsh, 
severe. 

B. Technically: 

* Old Medicine. Of diseases: Very violent; 
angry. 

a-tro ~5ious-ly (cious as shus), rnfr. 
[Eng. atrocious; suff. dy.) In an atrocious 
manner ; with much cruelty or other llagrant 
wickedness. 

“As to my publishing your letters. I hold tuyself 
fully justified by the injury you have done me by 
abusing me infamously and atrociously. — lowth to 
tVarburton, Lett 2. 

a-tro-^ious-ness (cious as shus), s. 

(Eng. atrocious; -ness.] The quality of being 
atrocious. 

" He [Herod] thought of John's character, the atro- 
eionsness uf the murder, and the opinion which the 
world would entertain 'of the murderer."— Borne : 
Life of St. John Baptist, p. 218. 

a-tro9-i-ty, * a-tro9-y-te, s. (In Fr. 

* atrocite; Ital. atrocita; Lat. atrocitas = fierce- 
ness] Excessive cruelty or other flagrant 
wickedness ; atru piousness. 

. iu tliis C.ise there was no peculiar atrocity, no 
deep-sea ted malice, mi suspicion ui foul play." — J fa- 
ca.it lay : Ft sf. Eng., ch. xxv. 

*[ It is often used in the plural for exces- 
sively cruel deeds. 

"... the disgrace and scandal brought upon Liberty 
hy the atrocities committed iu that noly uarno ." — Be 
Quincey: H'orto |wl. 1803), vol. ii. , p. 186. 

•[The expression “Bulgarian atrocities” 
has become historic It is used to signify the 
cruel deeds perpetrated by the Turks in 1876 
whilst repressing an abortive rising of the 
Christians in parts of Bulgaria. The defiance 
by the Poite of the moral sentiment of Europe, 
when the punishment of those who were the 
active agents in perpetrating these crimes 
was called for by this and other countries, led 
to the Rnsso-Turkish war of 1S77-8, which 
resulted, among other effects, in the emanci- 
pation of a large part of Bulgaria from the 
Turkish yoke. 

•• On September 21 (1876], Lord Derby expressed tbe 
Indignutum of tbo country in a fervid despatch, and 
called mi the Porte to punish the chief authors of the 
atrocities."— Annual Register. 1876, p. 273. 

at -ro-pa, s. [In Sp. & Ital. otrojn ; from 
Gr. Wrponos (Atrnpns), one of the three 
Fates, infernal goddesses, supposed to deter- 
mine the life of man by spinning a thread. 
The genus Atropa is so called from its deadly 
effect.] Nightshade, or Dwale. A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Solanaeem, or 
Nightshades. It contains but one British 
species, A. beUadonna, or Deadly Nightshade. 
It is three or more feet high, lias its ovate 


leaves paired, large and small together, droop- 
ing lurid purple flowers, and black berries, of 



DEADLY N 1 C.HTSHADE (ATROPA BELL.\nONNAX 

the size of a small cherry, which if eaten pro- 
duce delirium, dilation of the pupils of the 
eyes, and death. 

at'-ro-pal, a. Another form of Atropoe 
(q.v.). 

at'-roph-ied, Ct. [In Fr. atrophic, pa. par. of 
atrophier ; Gr. a.Tpo<h°s (atrophos) — not well 
fed ; d.Tpo4>(w ( atropheo) = to have no food, 
and therefore to waste away: d, priv., and 
Tpo^tw (fropftco), or rp<<H ( trepho) = ... to 
nourish. Or from a, priv., and rpo^y ( traphe ) 
= food, nourishment.] Unfed, not supported 
by their proper nourishment; hence wasting 
or wasted away. (It is used of muscles, 
nerves, &c. 

"The muscles were in so atrophied a condition that 
the experiment failed .” — Todd and Bowman : Physiol. 
Anat.. i. 879. « 

" When the eye is destroyed the optic nerve oftAD 
becomes atrophied." — Darwin r Descent of Sian, vol. L, 
pt. i.. ch. tv. 

at ro phous, a. [Atrophy, s.] Character- 
ised by atrophy. 

at ro phy, s. [In Fr. atrophie ; Sp. & Ital. 
atr’ojia ; Gr. aipo^ia (atropkia).~\ [Atro- 
phied.] 

Ord. Lang. <£ Med. : A continual wasting 
of the body or its organs through disease or 
old age. 

“ Pining atrophy. 

Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence." 

Sl.lton : F. L., bk- *1. 

"All the organs, even the bones, tend to atrophy in 
advancing life ." — Todd S* Bowman ' Physiol. Anal.. 
vol. ii., p. 270. 

at -ro-phy, v.t. & i. [Atrophy, s.) 

A. Trans. : To starve, to cause to waste 
away. 

B. Intrans . ; To become atrophied. 

a-trop-ic, a. [Eng. af/opO'iie); -ic.] Per- 
taining to atropine (q.v.). 

atropic acid. 

Chem. : C 9 H s O.% A crystalline acid ob- 
tained, together* with a basic compound 
tropine, by the action of alkalies on atropine. 
(Fountes.) 

at'-ro-plne, $. [From afropa (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 17 H 03 NO 3 . An organic base ob- 
tained from the Deadly Nightshade, Atropa 
belladonna. It crystallises ill colourless 
needles, and is used in medicine. It dilates 
the pupils of the eye. 

at ro-pous, a. [Gr. arpon-os (a/ropos) = not 
to be turned : a, priv., and rponos (tropos)=& 
turn ; rpinu > (frrpo) = to turn.] 

Dot. : A term used iu describing the position 
of an ovule in the ovary. An atropoufi (lit., 
an unturned) ovule is erect, with the chalaza 
at its base and the foramen at its apex. It is 
the same as Orthotropous (q.v.). (Limlley: 
Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1S39, pp. 214-15.) 

a -trous, a. [Lat. atcr (masc.), atra (fem.), 
at mm (ueut.) = dead black, corresponding to 
the Gr. as ( mdas ). It is opposed to niger 

= glossy black.] 

Botany, &c. : Pure black ; black without the 
admixture of any other colour. (Lindley.) 

at- rout c, * at-rut e, v . [Eng. af, and nmt, 

v.] To escape. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a- qu — w. 
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%-try, adv . phr. [Eng. a- = on, and *n/.] 

Naut. : With the head to the sea (said of a 
ahiii in*a gale). 

* fit-try's, s. pi. [Apparently from Fr. atour = 
a French hood.] An article of female attire, 
apparently about the middle of the seven- 

* teenth century. 

"Atryt, vardigals, periwigs."— Uafron.- Cqll., 1., 3". 
{Jamtfto n.) 

a-try st, s. [Tbyst.] (Scofcft.) 

* at-sitt, *at-sitte, * at syt'e, r.t. & i. 

iEng. at ; O. Eng. sitt — sit.] 

A. Trans. : To sit agaiust, to withstand. 

"In ys rygtat bond ys litnce be noiu that clujied was 
U«n, 

Long mid gret and strong ynou hym ne xuyghte 
atsytte nun. 

Hubert of Gloucester : Chron., p. 174. 

M That in joustes scbuide atstttc the dy nt of the lance." 

Hnvrlok. 2,200. {Boucher.) 

B. Intrans. : To remain sitting; to stay, to 
remain. (0. E. Chron ., N.E.D.) 

* at stand' (pret. at sto de), i\J. [Eng. at; 
stand.] To stand against, to withstand, to 
oppose. 

" That hym ne myghte no man ue geaunt a/stonde." 

Hob . qf Glouc.: Chron., p 15. {Boucher.) 

* at-sto dc, pret. of verb. [Atstand.] 

at-tac'-ca, s. [Ital. attaceo = a sticking, a 
cleaving to ; attacare = to hang, to fasten.] 
Music: A direction given at the end of a 
movement to proceed to the next one without 
stopping for any intermediate pause. (Often 
with the word su&ito.) 

at-ta9h' (Eng .), at-te ^h (Scotch), v.t. [In 
Ft. attachcr = to fasten, to tie. ... to allure, 
Ac. ; Sp. atacar = to lace, to tie up, to ram 
in, to attack, to tease : Port, atacar = to 
fasten to, to lace, to tag ; afoctir, attacar = to 
attack ; Ital. attaccare = to hang, to fasten, 
to apply the mind, to quarrel, to kindle war. 
Cognate with Eng. Attack, Tack, Take, &c. 
(q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. To fasten, to tie, or in some similar way 
to connect onfc thing with another. 

" Then, hoin«w%rd, every man attach the hand 
Of his fair mistress." 

Shakctp. : Love's Labours Lost, lv. S. 

II. Irresistibly to seize on one by physical 
force against one s will. 

1. Lit. (Used specially of seizing a person 
or his goods by judicial authority.) [B., 1.] 

(a) Of seizing himself. 

" Par. I do defy thy conjurations. 

And do attach thee ax a felon here." 

Hhnketft. ■ Romeo awl Juliet, v. 3. 

If It had formerly of before the otfence 
alleged. 

" You. Lord Archbishop, and you. Lord Mowbray, 

Of capital treason I attach you both." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry tV„ lv, £. 

(b) Of seizing his goods. [B , 2.] 

** France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 
Our merchants' goods at Bourdeaux *' 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., 1. 1. 

2. Fig. (Used of the irresistible influence 
of uatural agencies or forces.) 

" I cannot blame thee ; 

Who am myself attach'd with weariness, 

To the dulling of my spirits." 

fihnkesp. : Tempest, Ml. 3. 

*[ The foregoing example shows the essential 
Identity of the verbs attach and attach. 

III. To cause one to adhere to another by 
moral instead of material force ; to unite one 
to another by the ties of self-interest or of 
affection. 

" Ood. working ever on a social plan, 

By various ties arMcJuu man to man." 

Cowper . Charity 

“The great and rich depend on thoxe whom their 
power or their wealth attache * to them."— Rogers. 

IV. To attribute ; to ascribe. 

“The ut^cr party wondered that any Importance 
could 1m attached to the nonsense of a nameless 
scribbler of the thirteenth century."— Ma cau lay : 
Hist, Eng.. ch. xi. 

B. Law: 

1. To arrest a person by judicial authority. 
[A., 11. l.(a)] 

H It is now used specially respecting the 
process adopted in cases of contempt of court 
(See Blaekstonc’a Comment., bk. iii., ch. 27.) 
[Attachment.] 

2. Similarly to arrest or seize upon one’s 
goods by process of law. [A., II. 1 (/>).] 


at-ta9h -a-ble, a. [Eng. attach ; -able.] That 
may be attached by a legal writ or process 
issued for the purpose, (irebsfer, £c.) 

attache (at-tach’-a), s. [Fr.] One attached 
to a person or thing. (Specially used with 
respect to an attache cf an embassy, one con- 
nected with an embassy, who, being of much 
inferior dignity to the ambassador, can move 
about without attracting much notice, and in 
consequence can often pick up items of infor- 
mation valuable to his chief or even to bis 
country.) 

at-ta^h cd, pa. par. & a. [Attach.] 
at-ta 9 h'-ing, pr. par . [Attach.] 

at-ta^h’-ment, * at-ta9h e-ment, s. 

[Eng. attach ; -ment. In Fr. attachement ; Ital. 
attacamenta.] 

A. Ordinary Language : The act of attach- 
ing ; the state of being attached ; that which 
is attached. Specially— 

1. Lit. : The state of being attached to a 
person or thing in a literal sense. 

"... and when the rest of the cranium is modi- 
fied. concomitantly, for the attachment of muscles 
to work the jaw ."— Owen : Clauif. of the Mammalia, 
p. 65. 

2. Fig. : The state of being bound to a 
person, a party, or a principle, by mural or 
other ties not of a material kind ; as by affec- 
tion or self-interest. 

But Friendship con vary her gentle dominion : 

The attachment of years iu a moment expires 

Byron: To George. Earl Delawarr. 

"... poured forth their blood for a leader un- 
worthy of their attachment."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

" But though he was very unwilling to die. attach- 
ment to his party was in his mind a stronger senti- 
ment than the fear of death."— II id., eh. xxu. 

*J It may be used in the plur. for friendship 
with various individuals. 

" Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft.” 

Pringle: Afar in the Desert. 

Tf Drawing the distinction between inclina- 
tion. attachment, and affection, Crabb shows 
that incliiuition is the weakest of the three- 
words. /nclma/ious, he says, arise of them- 
selves, attachments are formed; inclination, 
moreover, has respect chiefly to things, attach- 
ment to either persons or things, and affection 
to persons only. ** Attachment, as it regards 
persons, is not so powerful or solid as affec- 
tion. Children are attached to those who will 
minister to their gratifications ; they have an 
affectianiov their nearest and dearest relatives. 
Attachment ia sometimes a tender sentiment 
between persons of different sexes ; affection 
is an affair of the heart without distinction 
of sex. The passing attachments of young 
people are seldom entitled to serious notice , 
although sometimes they may ripen by long 
intercourse into a laudable and steady affec- 
tion. Nothing is so delightful as to see affection 
among brothers and sisters." 

B. Technically (Law): 

I. Of the ordinary cmirts : The act or process 
of attaching, i.e. % arresting a person or his 
goods. It is especially used of cases in which 
contempt of court is being shown. If a per- 
son cited to arpear before a court as defendant 
in an action fail to present himself, a writ of 
attachment is issued against him. If he keep 
out of the way, so that it cannot be put in 
force, then an attachment with proclamation 
follows, that is, an attachment coupled with a 
public proclamation requiring him to surren- 
der himself. If this also have no effect, other 
measures follow, till finally, failing himself, 
hia goods are attached or ’seized by judicial 
authority. Others than defendants can incuj 
attachment for contempt of court. (Con 
tempt.] (Blackstonc. : Comment., bk. iii., cb 
23, 27 ; iv„ ch. 20.) 

An attachment out of Chancenj is a process 
designed to be used to enforce answers and 
obedience to the decrees aud orders of the 
Chancery Division Court. 

A writ of attachment or pone Is a writ issued 
to tlie sheriff requiring him to attach a person 
by taking gage, that is, certain of his goods, 
or requiring him to find security for his 
appearance in the court (Blackstone: Com- 
ment., bk. iii., ch. 10.) 

Foreign Attachment : A local custom existing 
in parts of England to arrest the money or 
goods of a foreigner within a certain liberty or 
city (like arrestment in Scotland), till some 
claims against him be satisfied. 


2. Of the Old Forest Courts: 

Court of Attachments, wood-mote or forty- 
days’ court : A court formerly held before the 
verde rors of a forest every forty days to in- 
quire regardiug all offenders against vert and 
venison, and report offences to higher courts. 
[Regard, Swein.mote, Justice-seat.] (Black- 
stone: Comment., bk. iii., ch. 6.) 

An attachment of the forest is the proceeding 
in the uld courts of attachments, wood-mote 
or forty-days’ courts. 

at-tack', v.t. & i. iln Fr. attaquer; Sp. & 
Port, atacar ; Ital. attaccare = to hang or fasten, 
... to engage in battle. Cognate with attach. 
this specially appearing in the Italian.] 

A. Transit ire: 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

1. Of assaults , direct or indirect, upon per • 
sons : To make an assault on an army, a furti- 
fication, Ac., with weapons of war* or on a 
person with material weapons of any kind. 

“ Unite thy forces and attack their lines." 

Drydcn : Virgil* *£ncid, bk. ix. 

(1) To assail a person by hostile words, 
writings, Ac., with the view of damaging his 
reputation with the community or insulting 
himself ; to ceusure, to find fault with. 

"It would be easy to attack them. It would be 
hardly possible to defend them."— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng , ch. xxiv. 

(2) To assail a person, the assailant being a 
thing. (Specially used of diseases.) 

"On the fourth of March be was attacked by fever 
. . ."—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

2. Of assaults on things instead of persons : 
Specially : To attempt to gain knowledge 

by what may be figuratively considered as a 
hostile assault on some portion of nature. 

"... we have never been able to arfac* those part* 
of the sun'» surroundings . . — Trantit qf t‘efiu«. 

{Times, April 20, 187S.J 

II. Technically: 

Mil. To attack in front and flank : To 
attack the salient angle or both sides of a bas- 
tion. 1 1 is also used colloquially in the army 
for military attacks made by bodies of men 
on each other. 

t B. Intransitive: To make an assault as 
contradistinguished from standing on tlie de- 
fensive. 

"Those that attack generally get the victory, though 
with disadvantage of ground." — Cane; Campaigns. 

V Attack, v. & s., is not in Bullokar’.s 
Dictionary (1650), though “attache'’ and 
“attachement” are. Richardson says that 
attack is not an old word in the English lan- 
guage, and that the term preceding it was 
assault. 

at-tack’, s. [From the verb. In Fr. attaque ; 
Sp. & Port, ataque ; Ital. attacco.] [Attack, i\] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of assaults, direct or indirect, on persons: 

1. An assault upon an army, a place, or 
u] ton an individual with material weapons, 
whether natural or acquired. 

"... a tumultuary of the Celtic peasantry.* 

— Macaulay Hist Eng , ch. xii. 

2. An assault upon a person’s feelings, repu- 
tation, Ac. 

"But, whenever any personal aMaefchoa been made 
on my lord. I have done him the best service that I 
could.”— M-icautay ■ Hat. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

If It may be used where the assailant is a. 
disease or some other thing. 

"... the sudden manner iu which the attack [of 
eruptive fever or small-pox] commences," — Dr. An- 
drew: Domest. Med., p 501. 

II. Figuratively. Of assaults upon things : 

1. Wheu the assailant is a person. [Attack, 

r] 

" The Committee of the Royal Society laid so much 
stress upon this iiart of the attack that no l«*x than 
three instruments were devoted to it by the Siam 
party alone, . . Transit of l>»i«r. {TDnet, A pnl 20, 
lfeTo.) 

2. When the assailant is a thing. 

"... the dark rays, after havtug passed through the 
receiver, still possessing sufficient power to ignite the 
charcoal, and thus initiate the attack «.f the oxygen.* 
— Tyndall . t'rag qf Science, 3rd ed., vni. 7, p. 191, 

B. Technically : 

Mil. : Any general assault or onset made to 
gain a post or break a body of troops. (James.) 

Attack and Defence: A part of the drill for 
recruits learning the sword exercise. It is 
carried on first on horseback : afterwards, 
when more proficiency is gained, at a walk, 
and finally, “ in speed,” which, however, doe3 
not exceed three-quarters of that which * 


poilt, jowl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin* bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-ci*n, -tian — shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -$ion, -§ion = zliun. -tious, -sious, -cious — shus. -ble, -ULle, Ac. = bel, del. 
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trained soldier would attain were he really 
pursuing or beiug pursued 

False attack : One carried ou to compel the 
enemy to divide his forces, thus weakening 
his position in front of what is meant to be 
the real attack. (Ibvi.) 

Regular attack : One carried ont according 
to military rules. (lbi(L) 
at-tack -a ble, a. [Eng. attack; -able. In 
' Kr. attaquable.) Able to be attacked. (li- 
ster ) 

at tack ed, pa. par . & a . [Attack, v.] 
at tack-er, s. [Eng. attack ; -er.] Oue who 
* attacks. 

•• r.t^much reason the <i«ac*erspreteud to answer." 
£lph instone : Prin. of Eng. La tig., li. 4o8. 

at-tack -lrig, pr . par. & a . [Attack, v ] 

. it would have been difficult for an attacking 
njuiy to force a passage. "—Proud* : Hitt. Eng., vol. m . 
p. 144 . 

at-tac’-dl-ite, s. [In Ger. attdkolith From 
' Gr. d-rroxn)? ( attakeris ), a salmon which the 
mineral resembles in colour. (Dana.).j A 
pale-red mineral, of which the chief consti- 
tuents, according to Blomstrand, are— Phos- 
phoric acid, 30-00 ; alumina, *29 75 ; lime, 
13 iy; and water, b'90. It occurs in Scania, 
in Sweden. 

&t'-ta-cus, s. [Lat. attacus; Gr. arroxog (at- 
takos ) and drTajnjg (a (takes), a kind of locust ] 
A genus of moths belonging to the family 
Bomhycidse. A. cynthia is the Ailanthus Silk- 



worm, so called because its caterpillar feeds 
upon the Ailanthus-trec (Ailanthus glandulo- 
8us). It is a hardy insect, living well in this 
country, though it is a native of China. The 
Ailanthus is hardy also ; and the rearing of 
the Attacus silkworm upon it is an easy pro- 
cess. (H'ood, etc.) 

&t ta-gas, at-ta-gen, s. [In Gr. arraya* 

(attagas), a long-billed bird, fond of the water, 
and esteemed a great delicacy. The God wit (?). 

( Liddell <t Scott.) Also array^r ( attagen ) ; Lat 
ottagen = a hazel-hen or heath-cock (Tetraa 
bonasia, Linn., or T. aldiata, LinD.), found in 
Spain, the south of France, <kc. (Dr. Jl'm. 
Smitti.).] 

Omith. : A name applied hy early writers to 
different birds, chietlv gallinaceous, though 
it was employed for one of the frigate-birds. 
It has also been for a genus of grouse, and 
for the sand-grouse (q.v.). As a popular name 
it is obsolescent, but when used it is a sy- 
nonym of francolin (q.v.). 

&t'-ta-ghan, s. [Ataohan, Yataghan.] 

At-ta in, * at-ta ine, * at-te ine, * at- 
te yne, it i. & t. [Apparently from Lat. at- 
tinea =(1) to hold on, to hold fast, delay, (2) 
to stretch to, to reach to ; from ad = to, and 
tcnca = to hold fast, to hold, ... to reach, 
attain. The corresponding word in Mod. A O. 
Ft. is atteindre = to attain, to reach, overtake, 
strike, catch, equal, come to ; Port, affinor ; 
these are not from Lat. attraeo, hot from at- 
tinga — (1) to touch, (2) to assault, to reach, 
to arrive at : atl = to, and tango — to touch, 
to reach, to strike. The Eng. attain agrees 
better in signification with the Ft. atteindre 
and lAt. attingo than with Lat. attineo, though 
its form is modified from the last-mentioned 
verb. ] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. To reach, grasp, or arrive at some object 
of pursuit or of desire, physical, mental, 
moral, or spiritual. 

. the more part advised to depart theace also, 
if hy any means they might artain to Pheoice. . . ." — 
A • tt xxrtL 12 

. . have cot attained noto the days of the years 
of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrim* 
AgA." — Gen. xlvii. 9. 


"... a man of understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels, "—Prov. >. 5. 

"... how long will it be ere they affexin to inoo- 
ceuey V'—Uos. viii. 3. 

“If hy anv means I might attain uuto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. if. iiL U 

“ But to her purpoa echul they uever atteync." 

Chaucer: C T., 13.527. 

2. It is used also of material objects in 
process of reaching a certain state. 

" Milk will soon separate itself into cream, and a 
more serous lniuor, which, alter twelve u*y» g attains 
to the highest degree of acidity ."— Arbuthnoi ; Alim. 

*] It is rarely followed by an infiuitive. ^ In 
the subjoined example ** attain to know H is 
= attain to the knowledge of. 

. and wherein He* 

The otfeuce that man should thus attain to know!" 

Jf.it on P. L.. bk. ix. 

B, Transitive (formed from the iutransitive 
verb by the omission of the preposition to) : 

L Of persons : 

1. Lit. : To reach a place at which one seeks 
to arrive, or a person with or at whom one 
wishes to be. 

" Canaan he oow attaint ; I see his tents 
Pitch'd above Sichein. and the neigh bouriug plain 
Oi Moreh." Milton . P. L., bk. xii. 

•• The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottish 
lritig and to have given him battle ; but uot attaining 
him in time, set down betore the castle of Atom" — 


2. Fig. : To reach or grasp any object, 
physical, mental, moral, or spiritual, at which 
oue is aiming. 


•[ To say that a persotf attains a thing is not 
the same as to say that lie obtains it. Attain 
implies that one is making active etforts, or at 
least indulgiug earnest wishes, to gain the 
object ; whilst o6f<ti» can be used though he 
he passive, or even indifferent. 

•* The eminence oa which her spirit stood. 


IL Of things: To reach. 

" Thioges that rigour never sholde at trine' 

Chaucer: C. T., 11,087. 


" Tt is when the suu has attained Its greatest height 
that such scenes should l>e viewed."— Darwin: Voyage 
round the World, chap. xxL. 


* at-tain\ s . [Attain, v.] 

1. The act or process of attaining. 

2. The thing attained. 

at-tam-a-bll'-l-ty, s. [Eng. attainable, 

- ity ; or attain, and -afctttty.] Attainableness. 
(Coleridge.) 

at-ta in-a-ble, a. [Eng. attain ; -oble.) 

1. Able to be attained ; able to be reached 
by proper effort. 

•* Tending all 

To the same point — attainable by all : 

Peace in ourselves, and unioo with our God." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. iv. 

2. Less properly : Obtainable ; that is, which 
may possibly be reached without its being 
implied that effort has been pnt forth at 
all. 

at ta in-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng attainable; 

’ -ness.] The quality of being attainable. 

" Persons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without soy particular knowledge of its jais- 
eessor, or its aKairuiMems* hy them.”— Cheyne. 

* at-tain'-ant, a. [0. Fr .ateignant = proper to 
gain an end.] Suitable, appropriate. (N.E.D.) 


at-ta in-der, s. [From O. Fr. atteindre = to 
corrupt or attaint, or to reach, to strike, to 
hit, to injure; Port., atingir ; from Lat. at- 
tingo. (Attain.) The meaning has been 
confused by erroneous association with O. 
Fr. taindre, Fr. teindre = to dye, to stain. 
(N.E.D.) 

A- Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of attainting a criminal ; the 
state of beiug so attainted. 

" A bill for reversing the attainder of Stafford was 

passed hy the Upper House, . . ."—Macaulay Bist 

Eng., chap. iv. 

2. That which constitutes, establishes, or 
declares an attainder ; an act or a bill of 
attainder. 

"... the great Act of Attainder.' — Macaulay : 

Blst. Eng., ch. xli. 

"The terrihle words. Bill of Attainder, were pro- 
nounced . . — ibid., ch. xxii. 

3. Figuratively : Taint upon one's character, 
whether of proved crime or fault, or of suspi- 
cion only. 

11 So smooth he daub'd bis vice with *how of virtue. 
That ***** 

He lived from all attainder of suspect." 

Sfc/ifcerjx itichard III.. liL 5. 


B. La w: The state or condition of being 
attainted , which, according to Blacks tone, 
meant " staiued *’ or *’ blackened." » 

I. In England: 

1. Formerly. Attainder, in its old and more 
rigorous form, followed, not wheu a criminal 
was convicted of a capital offence, but when 
sentence of death upon him was pronounced. 
No formalities were then needed to attaint 
him ; the attainder followed as a natural con- 
sequence from the senteuce. He was regarded 
as being out of the pale and protection of the 
law. He was not allowed to he witness in 
any case. Nay, more, there were forfeiture of 
his real and personal estates, and the “cor- 
ruption of his blood the last-mentioned 
phrase implying that not merely could he not 
inherit any property from liis ancestors, but 
lie could not transmit it to any descendants, 
all of whom, even to the remotest generations, 
were thus to suffer for a crime in which they 
had taken no part. (Blackstone : Comment., 
bL iv., ch. 29, «kc.) 

2. Noic. By 3 k 4 William IV., c- 108, the 
consequences' of attainder are, as much as 
possible, limited to the person who actually 
committed the capital offence, and by the 6 
& 7 Victoria, c. 85, § 1, an attainted person 
may eveu in certain circumstances be witness 
in a court of law. 

IL In the United States: The Constitution 
of the United States requires that “ No bill of 
attainder shall be passed, and no attainder of 
treason, in consequence of a judicial sentence, 
shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
except duriug the life of the persou attainted. 
(H'ebsicr.) 


at-ta ined, pa. par. & a. [Attain ] 
at-ta in-ing, pr. par. [Attain.] 

at-ta in-ment, s. [Eng. attain ; -menf.] 

L The act of attaining. 

1. The act or process of reaching any place. 

2. The act or process of reaching any object 
of desire. 

"The great core of God for our salvation must 
Appear m the concern he expressed fur our uttainmenl 
oi if— llogert. 

II. The state of being attained. 

“ Education in extent more large, of time shorter, 
aud of attainment more certain.' — MiUon~ 

m. That which is attained. Specially— 

In the plural: Knowledge, aeqaaintance 

with branches of science or literature. 

" His manners were polished, aud his literary and 
scientific respectable."— Macoulay : Bist. 

Eng. , ch. xiii. 


at-ta int, * at-ta ynte, * at-te ynt, * a 
teynt, * as-te ynte, v.t. [Fr. atteinf, s. ; 
from O. Fr. attaint, attaint, pa. par. of af- 
teindre; Mod. Fr. atteindre.] [Attainder.] 


A. Ordinary Language : 

• I. To disgrace, specially in the way described 
under B., 1. [Attainder.] 

•• Was not thy father, Richard Earl of Own bridge. 

For treason executed ia our late king's days ; 

Aud hy his treason staad'st not thou attainted, 

Corrupted, aud exempt from ancient gentry *" 

Ehaketp. : 1 Ben. VI.. ii. 4- 

"If w« try the Act which attainted Fenwick . . 
Macaulay: But. EAg., ch. xxiil. 

«[ It is often followed by 0 / sta n ding before 
the crime. 

" They liad conspired ogamst the English govern- 
ment. and hod been attainted of treason." —Macaulay: 
Bist. Eng., ch. t 

2. Fig. : To taint, to stain, to dim, obscure, 
to blacken, to darken, as an attainder was 
supposed to stain or blacken the person 
against whom it was directed. [Attainder.] 

Used— 


(a) Of a person’s reputation. 

*• How would the sons of Troy, hi arms renown 'd, 

, And Troy s croud dames, a hose garments sweep ths 
* ground, 

Attaint the lustre of my former name. 

Should Hector basely quit the field of, fame! 

Pope: Bomer's Iliad, bk. vu, 

'* For be attaints that rival's fame 
With treason's charge . . .** „ _ 

Scott : Marmion, u. 28- 


(ft) Of anything lustrous in nature capable 
of being dimmed ; or anything, whether lus- 
trous or not, capable of being tainted or 
stained. 


" His warlike shield all closely covered was 


For so exceeding shone bis glistering ray 
That Phcebus' golden face it did attaint. ~ 

As when a cloud his beanies did overlay " 

Spenser : F Q , I. Vli. 33. 34. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- ee, ce = e* ey = a* qu = kw* 
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3. To corrupt, as the blood of a person 
under attainder was supposed to be legally 
“corrupted.” [Attaint, particip. adj. (2).] 
B. Old Law: 

* I. To declare a jury infamous, and inflict 
on them a punishment severe even to extrava- 
gance, on account of their having giveu a false 
verdict. [See Attaint, s., B. 1.] ( Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. in., chaps. 23 — 25.) 

2. To place one uuder an attainder, which 
is done upon senteuce of outlawry, or on that 
of death for treason or felony. (Blactetone : 
Comm., bk. iv. 29.) [Attainder.! Formerly a 
man might be attainted in two ways: (1) By 
appearance, by which was meant that he really 
presented himself in the court, and was eub- 
ject to attainder, having confessed hia crime, 
been vanquished in battle, or adjudged guilty 
by a verdict. Or (2) by process, when having 
fled aod failed to answer, after being five 
times called publicly in the couuty, he was at 
last ontlawed for non-appearance. 

at-ta int, *at~teinet, s. [From the verb. 
In Fr. atteinte ; O. Fr. attain^.] [Attaint, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. Gen.: A atain, a blot (Now shortened 
Into Taint. ) 

" No man hath a virtue thnt he hath Dot a glimpse 
of ; nor any man an attaint, hut he carries some stain 
of it"— Shakcsp. : Trcil. A Creu., L 2. 

2. Spec. : In the legal sense described under 

B., 1. 

" . . . shall be rued of an atteinct, and bound to 
»j>peere at the Starre Chamber ."— Holinshed ; Chron., 

* IL Fig. : Anything Injurious ; as illness, 
weariness. 

•' Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night : 

But freshly looks, and overbear* attaint 
With chrerful semblance, ‘ 

Shakusp. : Ben. V., iv.. Chorus. 

B. Technically : 

1. Old Law : A process commenced against 
a former jury for bringing in a false verdict. 
The jury empanelled to try such a case was 
the grand one, consisting of twenty-four of 
the best men in the comity; the appellation 
"grand” being used to distinguish it from the 
" petit/' or small jury— the first one. If con- 
victed, they were pronounced infamous, their 
goods were forfeited, their wives and families 
were turned ont of doors, their houses razed, 
their trees rooted up, Ac. At length the 
practice of setting aside verdicts, upon motion 
made for the purpose, and granting new trials, 
superseded the old system of attaints, which 
was finally swept away by 4 Geo. IV., c. 50. 
{Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii, cli. 25.) 

2. Veterinary Medicine: A blow or wound 
on the hinder foot of a horse. 

t at-ta int, particip. adj. [Fr. atteint ; O. Fr. 
attaint.] [Attaint, p.] 

1. Under an attainder ; attainted. 

” He la theu [when couvicted of a capital crime and 
sentenced to dlej culled attaint, attinct us, stained or 
blackened ,'’ — Blackstone ; Comment., bk. iv„ ch. 29. 

2. Corrupted. 

M My teuiar youth was never yet attaint 
\S ith any passion of iuflamuig love." 

.'.hake ip. . i Hearty 17., V. 5. 

at-ta int-ed, * at-ta ynt-ed, pa. pur. & o. 
[Attaint, r.J 

vis participial atljective : 

’*• . . there are more attaynted Tandes, concealed 
from her Majestic then *he hath now possessions in 
All Ireland ."— Spenser ; Present State of Ireland, 
"Whether Flora .Macdonald was justified in con- 
era Imp- the lUtfiintmt heir of the Stuarts, . . ." — Ma- 
caulay: Hist, Stiff., ch. v. 

at-ta int-ing, pr. par. [Attaint, v.] 

at-ta'int-ment, s, [Eng. attaint; -ment.] 
The state of being attainted. 

'‘This manor and castle was inode over by Henry 
V 1 1 1 . to that pn-at man [Cardinal Wolseyl upon whose 
attaint merit, that sacrilegious prince re-annexed it to 
the crown. AsAmoIe ; Berkshire, 1. 45. 

at-ta ln-tiirc, $. [Eng. attaint ; -ure.] The 
act of attainting ; the state of heing attainted ; 
the writ or Act of Parliament attainting one. 

" Hume * knavery will hi- the duchess'* wreck. 

And her atfuOmjre will he Humphrey's fall.” 

Shakes p. 2 Llenry Yl„ L 2. 

at-tal c-a, s. [From Attains III., Philometer, 
king of Pergamns.] A genua of palms be- 
lunging to the s«*rtion Cocroime. The sj<eeies 
are found in the tropical parts of South 


America. A. fitm/crat is called by the Bra- 
ziliaua Piassaba. Its fibres afford the finest 
cordage for the navy of their country. Here 
it is used for brooms to sweep the streets. 
The seeds are called coquilla nuts. They are 
hard, and being large, are used in turnery for 
making the handles of doors, umbrellas, and 
other articles. A. compta is the Pindavo 
Palm of Brazil. The aeeds are eaten as a deli- 
cacy, and the leaves used for thatching, for 
making hats, kc. A. speciosa and A. excelsa 
furnish nuts, which are burnt to dry the juice 
of Siphonia clast ica, whence india-rubber is 
obtaiued. A. cohune, a native of Honduras, 
produces nuts called cahoun nuts, which fur- 
nish a valuable oil. 

* at-ta me (1), * a-taine, * a ta -mi en, 

v.t. [A.S. atemian = to tame.] To tame. 
"And specially his pride gan at tame.” 

Bochas ; Fall of Princes , p. 108. (AoucJier.) 

* at-ta me (2), v.t. [Fr. entamer = to make an 
incision into, ... to touch, ... to begin, 
... to attack, Ac.] 

1. to commeuce, to begin. 

" And right anon bis tale be hath atamed ." — 
Chaucer: C. T. |ed. UrryJ. [Boucher.) 

The reading is tamyd in more modern 
editions. 

2. To make an incision into. 

" I pray ye *yr emperoure. shewe me thy mlmle, 
whether is more accordynge. to attame thys fysshe here 
pres saute fyrate at the head? or at the tayle. The em- 
peroure answered shortlye «nd suyde. At the head the 
lysshe shall be fyrste attamed."— Fabian: Chron., f. 
178. ( Boucher .) 

*&t-tam-ie, s. [Atomy.] 

* at-t&m'-m-ate, v.t. [From Lat. cUtamin o 
= (1) to touch, to attack, to rob, (2) to con- 
taminate, to defile.] To corrupt, to spoil. 
{Coles, 1685.) 

U Contaminate is now used instead of it. 

* at -tan, prep. [Atte.] 

* at-ta-nis, adv. [At-anis.] 

* at -tar (l), s. [Atter.] 

at -tar (2), t a -tar, ot-te. [In Hindustani, 
Maliratta, Ac., attar; from Arab, itr = per- 
fume, a ’lira =. to smell sweetly.] Essence, 
especially of roses. 

attar or otto of roses. The essential 
oil obtained from roses by distillation. It is 
said that 100,000 roses yield only 180 grains of 
attar; hence the temptation to adulterate it 
is very great. The oil is first pale-green, then, 
after being kept, it becomes darker, and ex- 
hibits various tints of green, yellow, and red. 
It is manufactured in various villages and 
towns of Turkey just soutb of the Balkans, as 
well as in India. 

" Aod attar of rose from the Levant." 

Longfellow : A Wayside Inn ; Prelude. 

attar-gul, a tar- gill. [(1) Attar, and 
(2) gul, in various Indian languages = a rose.] 
The same as Attar of Roses (q.v.). 

"... festooned with only thoae rarest roses from 
which the Attar Gul, more precious than gold, is dis- 
tilled, . . ." — Moore: Lalla Rookh ; Liffht of the Haram. 

* at-ta sk, v.t [Old form of Task (q.v.).] 
To take to task, to hlame. 

" You are much more attask'd for want of wisdom. 
Than prais’d for harmful mildness." 

Shaketp. : King Lear, !. 4. 

* at-ta ste, * a-ta'st, v.t . [O. Fr. taster.] 
[Taste, v.] To taste. 

"This Is his own staff, thou seyst, therof he shall 
atast ." — Chaucer : The Pardonere and Tapster e. 

( Richardson .) 

" For gentlemen {they said) was nought so fit, 

As to uUaste hy bold attempts the cup 
Of conquest's wine, whereof 1 thought to sup. " 

Alirrour for Mag., p. 297. 

* atte, * at-ten, * &t'-t&n, a contraction for 
at the.] [At.] At, at the. 

" Kyng William atte laste." 

It. (Jlouc., p. Slit. ( H . T. in Boucher ) 

* atte, pret. of v. [ Uatte.] 

* at-te'l^h, v.t. [Attach.] (Scotch.) 

* at-te'ine, v.t. k i. [Attain.] 

at-tel'-a-bus, s. [From Lat. attclahus : Or. 
aTT(\ai 3<k ( attclabos ) = a small, wingless species 
of locust.] 

Entom. : A g-uius of Colenjitera (Beetles), 
belonging to the laraily Curculioiudie (or 


Weevils). It was originally introduced by 
Linnaeus with the character, “ Head attenu- 
ated, behiud inclined. 

Antennae somewhat thick 
towards the apex.” In 
the 13th edition of his 
Sy sterna Nature (1767). as 
many as thirteen species 
are enumerated. Most 
of these, however, are 
now transferred to other 
genera of Coleoptera. In 
Stephens’ Illustration of attelabus. 
British Entomology (1S28), 
only one species is mentioned, A. curculicp 
noulcs. 

at -tele, v.t. [Ettle.] 

t at-texn -per, v.t. [In O. Fr. affemprer; 
Ital. attemperare ; Lat. ariempero = to fit, to 
adjust, to accommodate ; from ad — to, and 
tempero ~ duly to proportion.] [Temper.] 

1. To mix anything with another in just 
proportions ; to regulate. 

2. To temper ; to dilute or reduce to a more 
moderate strength or amount anything that is 
excessive. 

"Nobility attempers sovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people somewhat aside from the liD® 
royal.” — Bacon. ( * 

3. To soften ; to mollify. 

"His early providence could likewise have attem- 
pered his nature therein. "—Bacon. 

" Those smiling eyes, attemp'ring every ray. 

Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day " 

Pope : Eloisa to Abelard, 63-4. 

4. To fit to something else. 

" Phc lulus ! let acts of gods and heroes old. 
Attempered to the lyre, your voice employ." 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey i. 438. 

* at - tem - per - an^e, * at - tem - per- 
aun^e, s. [Eng. attemper; -ance .] Temper- 
ance, moderation. 

1. Gen. : In all things. 

"The felawes of abstinence ben attempcrance, that 
holdeth the mean in alle thinges : also abame. that 
eachcweth all dishonesty." — Chamber ; Personcs Tale. 

2. Spec. : In the use of liquor, or of food, or 
of both. 

" By this virtue, aftemperaunce, the creature reason, 
able kepetli hym from to much drinke, and from to 
moch mete."— I tut it ut Ion of a Christian Man. 

*at-tem -per- ate, v.t. [Attemperate, a.] 
[Attemper. ] To render proportionate to any- 
thing, to regulate. 

"Attemperate his actions accordingly." — Barrow: 
Math. Lectures , lect. U’. 

* at- tem per-ate, a. [Lat. attemperatus, 
*pa. par. of attempero.] [Attemper, Attem- 
per ate.] Regulated, proportioned- 

” Hope must he proportioned and attemperate to the 
omi»e ; if it exceed that temper and proportion, it 
comes a tuiuour and tympany of hope."— Hammond ; 
Practical Ca'echism. 

t at-tem -pered, * at-tem -pred (pred 
as perd), pa. par. k a. [Attemper, v.] 

" And to her guestos doth hounteous banket d iglit, 

Attempred goodly well for health and for delight." 

Spenser . F. Q., II. xi. 2. 

" A bard amid the joyous circle sings 
High airs, attemper'd to the vocal strings.” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. iv., 23-4. 

*at tem'-per-el, o. [? Error for attemperate 
ov attempre.] Temperate, moderate. 

” But though attemperel wepyng he graunted. out- 
rageous wepynge certes is defended,"— Chaucer - Tata 
Of Mi litants. 

* at-tem'-pere-ly, adv. [Attemperly.] 

t at tem'-per -ing, * at-tem’ prihg, pr. 

par. & a. f Attemper, v.] 

* at -tem- per -ly, " at-tem -pere-ly, 

* at-tem -pre-ly (pre ns per), adv. [ Eng. 
attemper; - ly .] In a temperate maimer; 

moderately, in moderation. 

”... whan It Is y-graunted him to take thllke vea* 
geaunce hastily, or attemperel]/, asthelawe requiretb." 
—Chaucer : Tale of Mclibeus. 

" Ooverueth you also of vour dicte 
Attemprely, and namely in tliis hete." 

Ibid. : Shipman's Tale : 

at-tem -per ment, s. [Eng. attemper; -mrnf.] 
Tlic act of tempering, or the state of being 
tempered. (Dr. Chalmers.) 

* at tem pre (pre as per), a. [Attemper.] 


boil, bojf; pollt, cat, 9 eU, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, -ing. 

-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -sion, -cloun - shun; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bcl, d^L 


Tempfrate. 

Attempre dyctc was al hir phislk. 

Aud exercise, and herh’s sutfia-sunce." 

CAuwccr; C. T.. 1C.S24-5. 
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attempt— attendance 


at-tempt', * at-t^mpt e Cp niute), v.t. & i. 
(Ill 014 Fr. attempter, atemjder ; Mod. Fr. 
attenfirr; Prov. k Port, attentar ; Sp .atentar; 
Ital. attcntare ; Lat. attento = to reach after, 
to try ; freq. from attcndo = ... to attend 
(Attend) : ad = to, and fcado = to stretch.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Gen . : To make trial or experiment of ; to 
try, to endeavour. 

t. I Followed by an adjective of the person or 
thing of which one makes trial or experiment, 
or after whom or which one, puts forth an 
endeavour. 

*• Something' attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose." 

Longfellow : Tim Village Blacksmith. 

2. (Followed by the infinitive.) 

"The government regarded these iufaut colonies 
with aversion, and attempted violently to stop the 
stream of emigration ." — Macaulay : Uist. Eng., cli. i. 

II. Specially : 

*t. To try in the sense of tempting; to 
tempt. (In this sense the word tempt has 
taken its place.) 

“ Who in all things wise and just, 

Hindered not Satau to attempt the mind 

Of mnn, with strength eutire and free-wlU armed." 

Milton : P. L„ x. 8. 

2. To attack. 

i'Tript me behind, got praises of the king. 

For him attempting who was self-subdued." 

Shakesp. Lear , ii. 2. 

B. Intrans . ; To make an attack. 

I have been so hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which, among some, la yet very sacred."— 01 anvil l : 
Scepsis Scientific*. 

at tempt , * at-tempt'e (p mute),s. (From 

tlui verb. ] 

1. An endeavour, an effort. 

" An attempt was made with great success to set up 
Iron works ."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. An attack, an assault. 

*’ If we he always prepared to receive an enemy, we 
shall long live, iu peace and quietness, without any 
attempts upon us. Bacon. 

at-tempt-a-bil’-i-ty (j> mute), s. (Eng. 
attempt ; ability. ] 

1. Capability of being attempted. 

2. A person or persons, or a thing or things 
capable of being attempted. 

"Short way ahead of us. it is ail dim; an unwound 
skein of possibilities, of apprehensions, attemptabili * 
ties, vagueduoniing hopes, . . ."—Carlyle : Heroes and 
Hero-Worship, Lect. Vi. 

at-tempt a ble, at - tempt -l-ble (p 

mute), a. (Eng. attempt ; -able, - ible .] Capable 
of being attempted ; capable of being attacked. 

"The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, vir- 
tuous, wise, and less attemptable than the rarest of 
our ladies."— Shakesp. : CymbeUne, L 4, 

at-temp tate ( P mute), s. [Lat. attentatum , 
neut. of attcntalus, pa. par. of attento.] In 
Fr. attentat .] An attempt, an eudeavuur, 
especially to commit a crime. tn 1589, Put- 
teuhain ranked this word as oue quite recently 
introduced in the language, it arose, how- 
ever, somewhat earlier. 

“ To forbear that attemptatc."— Sadler (*.n. 1543), in 
Froude. Hut. Eng., vol. iv., p, 241. 

at-tompt ed (p mute), pa. par. k a. (At- 

* TEMPT, P.J 

at-tempt'-er (p mute), s. (Eng. attempt ; 
* -cr.J One who attempts. Specially: 

1. One who assails a person or his virtue ; 
an assailant; a tempter. 

"The -Son of God. with godlike force endued, 
Against tb‘ attempter of thy Father's throne." 

Milton : P It, iv. 603. 

2. One who endeavours to do anything. 

" You are no factor* for glory or treasure, but disin- 
Vfestcd attrmpters for the universal good," — Olanvill: 
Scepsis Smcn titica. 

at- tempt -i-ble (pmute), a. [Attemptable.] 

at tempt ing (p mute), pr. par. & s. (At- 
' tempt, v.] 

A. As jrr. par. : (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. As subst. : Perpetration, rnmmission (m 
a bad sense, followed by of.) (scotch.) 

" The attempting of sic foul aud schameful enor- 
untie *,"— Acts Jas. VI. , I5st ted. 1814). p. 217. (Jamic- 
itm.) 

at tempt less (p mute), a. (Eng. attempt ; 
-less.] Without trying. (Marlowe: 1 Tam- 
burlainc, ii. 5.) 


at-tend, v.t. & i. ( L u Fr. attendre = to wait, 
stay, put ofl', delay ; Prov. atendre ; Sp. aten- 
der ; Port, attender ; Ital. attendere. From 
Lat. attcndo = (l) to stretch or bend anything 
material — a bow, for example ; (2) to stretch or 
bend the mind to : ad — to, and tendo = to 
stretch, implying that one who attends to 
any person or thing is as if he stretched out 
his neck to hear and see more effectively.] 

A, Transitive : 

L Lit. (When the subject of the verb is a 
person.) 

1. To turn the thoughts towards ; to apply 
the mind to. 

(a) To bend the desires towards attaining 
any object. 

“Their hunger thus appeased, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends. ' 

Dryden : Virgil ; JEnetd i. 299 

(&) To fix the mind upon anything ; to listen 
to anything ; to turn the eyes fixedly upon it, 
or reflect upou it earnestly. 

11 Sing tbeu, and Damon shall attend the strain.” 
Pope Pastorals ; Spring, 29. 

2. To wait upon or for a person. 

(i.) In a good sense: 

(а) To wait upon a person as a servant does 
upon a master. (It may be used when a ser- 
vant ministers to his master at home, but is 
more frequently employed when he accom- 
panies him on a journey.) 

“ . . . his companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperor in his royal court.'' 

Shakesp.: Two Oent. of Ver.. i. 3. 
"... with devoted loyalty, though with a acre 
heart ami a gloomy brow, he prepared to uttrnid Wil- 
liam tin the rf— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

(б) To come to a superior when summoned ; 
to present one's self in obedience to a sum- 
mons. 

"The lord mayor and the slier ifta of London were 
summoned to attend the kiug."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng. , ch. ix. 

(c) To wait for the expression of a superior 
will. (It is used by Jlilton in an analogous 
sense for the Sou of God reverentially and 
submissively attending to tbe will of his 
Heavenly Father.) 

"... as a sacrifice 

Glad to he offer'd. He attends the will 

Of his great Father.” Milton ; P. L., hk. i ii. 

(d) To wait upon a person in a professional 
capacity, as a physician may do upon a patient. 

" The fifth had charge sick persons to attend, 

And comfort those iu poiut of death which lay." 

Spenser. 

(ii.) In a bad sense : 

t (a) To accompany with hostile intentions. 
“ He was at present strong enough to have stopped 
or attended Waller ip his western expedition. "— 
Clarendon. 

(&) To lay wait for. 

"Thy interpreter, full of despight, bloody as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orchard end." — Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, I ii. 4. 

3. To wait for or expect an event, whether 
one desire or deprecate its coming. 

*[ This signification is possessed also by the 
French attendre. 

" Three days I promis'd to attend my doom. 

And two long daj’3 and nights are yet to come.’’ 
Dryden . Indian Emperor, iiL 2. 

" "So dreadful a tempest, as all the people attended 
therein the very end of the world aud judgment day.” 
—Huleigh : History. 

II. Fig. (When the subject of the verb is a 
thing.) 

1. To accompany, to be appendant to. 

" Dangers of every shape and name 
Attend the followers of the Lamb,” 

Coivprr; Olneg Hymns, xxxviL 

2. To follow upon, to be consequent to. 

" Secure of conquest, where the prize 
Attends superior worth.” 

Cowper : Promotion of Thurlow. 

3. To await, to be in store for. 

"To him who hath a prospect of the state that 
attends all men after this, the measures of good aud 
evil are changed '—Locke. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To bend the mind to, or concentrate it 
upon, some object of study or pursuit. 

" Since man cannot at the same time attend to two 
objects, if you employ your spirit upon a book ora 
bodily labour, you have no room left for sensual temp- 
tation."— Taylor. 

II. To yield attention to ; to listen to any- 
thing audible, or turn the eye fixedly on any- 
thing visible. 

" Hear, ye children, the instruction of a father, and 
attrwl to kuou understanding. ” — Prov. iv. l, 

H It is used in Scripture in the sense of 
God's ** hearing a prayer" and answering it. 

" But verily God hath heard me ; he hath attended 
to the voice of my prayer."— Pi Ixvi. 19. 


III. To be present or within call ; to wait 
upon, as a servaut may do on a master. 

(1.) As a companion or servant of the person 
accompanied, or to render professional service, 
sacred or secular. 

" His squire, attending In the rear. 

Bore high a gauntlet on a spear." 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. l*. 

M Look how thy servants do attend on thee, 

Each iu his office ready at thy beck.” 

Shakesp.: Taming of the Shrew ; Induction. IL 

Or (2), in obedience to a summons, in com* 
pliance with a wish. 

*' The nurse attended with her infant boy. 

The young Astyanax, the hope of Troy." 

Pope Homer ; Iliad vi. 486. 

TV. To wait for, to wait, to delay. [See Fr. 
attendre in the etym.] 

" Plant anemouies after the first nuns, if you will 
have flowers very forward: hut it is surer to attend 
till October." — Evelyn. 

11 (a) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to attend, to mind, to regard, to heed, and 
to notice : — Attend is the generic ; the rest are 
specific terms. ” To mind is to attend to a 
thing, so that it may not be forgotten ; to 
regard is to look on a thing as of importance : 
to heed is to attend to a thing from a principle 
of caution ; to notice is to think on that which 
strikes the senses . . . Children should always 
attend when spoken to, and mind what is said 
to them ; they should regard the counsels of 
their parents, so as to make them the rule of 
their conduct, and heed their warnings, so as 
to avoid the evil ; they should notice what 
passes before them, so as to apply it to some 
useful purpose." 

(5) Attend to and wait vpon are thus dis- 
criminated 1 “Attendance is an act of obliga- 

tion ; writing on, that of choice. A physician 
attends his patient ; a member attends on Par- 
liament; one gentleman waits upon another." 

(c) The following is the distinction between 
to attend , to hearken , and to listen: — “Attend 
is a mental action ; hearken, both corporeal 
and mental ; listen, simply corporeal. To 
attend is to have the mind engaged on what 
we hear ; to hearken and listen are to strive to 
hear. People attend when they are addressed ; 
they hearken to what is said by others ; they 
listen to what passes between others.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* at-tend', s. (Attend, v.] Attendance. 

( Greene : Looking Glass for England, i. 1.) 

at-tend'-ange, * at tend - aunge, s. (O. 

Fr. attendance.] 

L The act of attending. 

1. The act of waiting upon a person or upon 
people ; service, ministry ; as that of — 

(i.) A servant waiting upon a master, or 
followers upon a chief. 

“Aud the meat of his table, and the sitting of hi* 
servants, and the avoidance of his ministers, and 
their apparel . . ."—2 Citron, lx. 4. 

" Attendance Is a bribe, and then ‘tla bought." 

Dryden : The Hind and Panther, iiL 

U For the difference between attendance and 
waiting upon, see Attend, IV. (6). 

(ii.) A professional man making a point of 
being present at proper times at the place 
where lie discharges his public duties. 

"... another tribe, of which no man gave attend- 
ance at the altar ”— Heb. vii, |3. 

“The next morn nig he held a Privy Cornell, dis- 
charged Chief Justice Keating from any further at- 
tendance at the board, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. x ii. 

If (a) In attendance : Attending, attendant 
upon. 

" A guard of honour was everywhere in attendance 
on liim."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 
(b) To dance attendance vpon : To wait upon 
a superior who is regardless of the comfort of 
his inferiors, or a government similarly incon- 
siderate, and find one's self kept in lively 
moment, like that of a dancer, no profitable 
result, to the performer at least, following 
from all this activity. 

"1 had thought 

They had parted so much honesty among 'era, 

At least, good manner#, as not thus to suffer 
A man of his place, and so near our favour. 

To dance attendance on their lordships' pleasure*. 
And at the door, too. like a post with packets." 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., v. 2. 

2. Concentration of the mind upon ; atten- 
tion. 

"... give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine." — l Tim. iv. 13. 

3. Expectation. 

“That which causeth bitterness lu deAth, is the 
languishing attendance and expectAtion thereof, ere it 

come. " — Hooker. 

IL The state of being attended. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, fe, oe = e; = qu — kw* 
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III. The persons attending; a train, a re- 
tinue. ( Milton : P . L. t bk. x.) 

at-tend’-ant, n. k s. {From Fr. afte/idaaf, pr. 
par. of a ttendre = to attend ; Ital. attendant,] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Accompanying ; being present with and 
ministering or lending dignity to. (Applied 
In a literal sense to persons, or figuratively to 
things.) 

" Not to the court (replied th' attendant train), 

Nor mix'd with mutroua to Minerva's fane: 

To Ilian * steepy tower she helit her way, 

To mark the fortuues of the doubtful day." 

Po/te : Homer's Iliad, bk. vL, 478-48L 
". . . iu the reign of Henry the Seventh, fresh meat 
was never eaten even fay the gentlemen attendant 
on n great Earl, except during the short interval be- 
tween .Midsummer and Michaelmas.” — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. lit. 

*• Why did the flat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun, and his atteiulant Earth ? " 

Cowper : Tirocinium. 

2. Following as a consequence of ; related 
to, ad an effect is to a cause. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: Dependent on or doiug duty or 
service to. [B.] 

2. Music. Attendant keys : The keys or 
scales on {he fifth above and fifth below (or 
fourth above) anykey-note or tonic considered 
in relation to the key or scale or that tome. 
(Cal cot t. ) 

B. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons: 

(«) One who waits upon another, as a ser- 
vant on a rtiaster nr mistress, a courtier on a 
sovereign, or one of a train upon its head. 

" Yet the Queen, whose kindness had eudeared her 
to her humblest attendants, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xv. 

(b) One who waits upon a person with the 
view of preferring some request to him, or 
transacting some business with him. 

"I endeavour that my reader may not wait long fur 
my meaning : to give an attendant quick dispatch is 
a civility .' 1 — Burnet : Theory. 

(e) One present at a meeting or at any 
gathering. 

"He was a constant attendant at all meetings re- 
lating to charity, without contributing.”— Swift. 

2. Of things: A consequent, a concomitant 
of anything related to auother, as an effect is 
to a cause. 

“ He hud an unlimited sense of fame, the attendant 
or noble spirits, which prompted him to eugage in 
travels. '—Pope. 

*' It is hard to take into view all the attendants or 
consequruts that will be concerned lu a question "— 
Watts. 

1L Law : A person who owes a duty or 
service to another, or in some way depends 
upon him. (Cowcl.) 


at tend ed, pa. jxtr. {Attend.] 


tat-tend -er, s. [Eng. at taul ; snff. -er.] An 
attendant. 

" The gypsies were there, 

Like lords to aii|fciir ; 

With such their attenders 

As you thought offender*. *—£en J&nson 


at-tend-Ing, pr. par. & ft. [Attend.] 

" Th" attending heralds, as by office bound. 

With kitiilltu) flaim-s the tniKJit'Vasc surround,* 
Pope: Homers Iliad, bk. xxiii., 49 , 50 . 


* at tend -ment, s. [Eng. attend; suffix 
-wtciif.] That which attends. 

“The uncomfortable uttondments of hell.”— Browne • 
ihstgnr Errourt, bk. vli., ch. 18. 


t at tend -ress, s, [Eng. attend(e)r; -ess ] 
A female attendant. “ A female attendress at 
the table.'* (Fuller: Worthies ; Somersetshire.) 

* at-te ne, r.i, [From Lat. attinere = to per- 
tain to ; ud = to ; tenere = to hokl ; Fr. 
s'attenir a = to be linked to.] To pertain to. 

•That a ft cult to the partly defendur .*— Acts James 
TJ., 15C7 (ed, 1814), p. 44. 


• at-tent', a. [In Sp. atento ; Port, k Ital. 
affimfo; Eat. a Hen fits.] Attentive. 


“ Now, iny Oml, let, I beseech thee, thine eyes 
open, and let thine cars In? attent unto the prayer t 
la m ule In this place, —!i Chron. vl. 40 . 

" w Ah un attent ear . . .‘—Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 


at tent , s. [lu Fr. attcnte= waiting.] Atten- 
tion. 

" And kept her sheet* with diligent attent. 

\\ atchliig drive the ravenous Wolfe away " 
Spenser: F Q., Vl. lx. 37. 


at-ten -tates, s. pi. [In Fr. attentat = an 
attenqit ; Lat. attentata, n. pi. of pa. par. of 
attento = to stretch out, to attempt.] 

1. Proceedings iu a court of judicature, 
pendiug suit, and after an inhibition is de- 
creed. (Ayliffc.) 

2. Things done after an extra-judicial ap- 
peal. (Ibid.) 

* at-ten-ta'-tion, s. [As if from Low Lat. 
attentat io.] 

1. Attention. (Haclet; Life of Williams, i. 99.) 

2. Temptation. (Davies.) 

at-ten -tion, s. [In Fr. attention; Sp. a/en- 
cion; Port, atlengao ; Ital. attenzione ; from 
Lat. attniho = a bending of the mind, atten- 
tion ; from attent itvi, sup. of attendo .] [At- 
tend.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of attending. 

1. Gen. : The act of concentrating the mind 
on any object of sense or on auy mental con- 
ception. 

"Yet, while I recommend to our actresses a skilful 
attention to gesture, I would not have them study it 
in the looking- glass. "— Go Ultm it h The Bee. No. 1 1. 

2. Spec. : An act of civility ; thoughtful 
consideration, kindness, or love shown to a 
person from appreciation of his or her cha- 
racter. (often in the pi.) 

"The .Secretary shared largely in the attentions 
which were paid to his chief.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng . 
ch. xxiii. 

IL The state of being attended to. 1 

"■ • • the Uliour bestowed by him upon what he has 
heretofore and now laid before the public, entitled 
him to caud id attention . . Wordsworth : Preface 
to the Excursion. 

III. The power, ability, or faculty which 
man possesses to attend to anything. [B, 1.] 

" Hardly any faculty is more iiu|>ortant for the in- 
tellectual progress of man than the power of atten- 
tion."— Darwin: Descent of Man. pt i., ch. ii. 

"![ To draw or to call the attention to: To 
point out to any ene an object calculated to a 
greater or less extent to attract the notice. 

" My attention was called to this subject.”— Darwin: 
Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. i. 

B. Technically: 

1. Mental Phil. : Intelligent consciousness 
voluntarily applied ; consciousness eouceu- 
trated iu order intellectually to conquer a 
particular object ; the positive act of concen- 
trating consciousness. 

"Attention U consciousness and something more. 

It is consciousness voluntarily applied, under its law 
of limitations, to some determinate object; it is con- 
sciousness concentrated.”— Sir \V. Hamilton: Mctuph , 
vol. i., p. 238. 

"A ftvntlon is consciousness applied by an .act of will 
or desire under a particular law. . . . This law, which 
we call the law of limitation, is, that the intension 
of our knowledge is In the inverse ratio of its exten- 
sion— in other words, that the fewer objects we con- 
sider at once, the clearer nud mure distinct will be our 
knowledge of them," — Ibid., p. 216. 

11 Attention, then, is to consciousness what the con- 
traction of the pupil is to sight ; or to the eye of the 
ranul what the microscoj>e or telescope is to the 
bodily eye. The faculty of attention is not. therefore, 
a special faculty, hut merely consciousness acting 
under the law of limitation to which it is subjected. 
But w hate ver l>e its relation to the social faculties. 
attention doubles all their efficiency, and affords them 
a power of which they would otherwise be destitute. 

It is, in fact, as we are at present constituted, the 
primary condition of their activity. "—Ibid., p. sin. 

2, Mil. : A command given to soldiers, who 
fora time have been permitted to “stand at 
ease," to resume a more normal military atti- 
tude. When “ Attention " is ordered, Un- 
hands are to fall smartly down the outside of 
the thighs, and the right foot to be brought 
up on a level with the left. 

at-ten -tive, * at - ten*- tyve, a. [Fr. 
ut tent if] 

1. Of persons: With the mind fixed on the 
object to which the person is sahl to bo at- i 
tending; heedful. If the object bo one of 
which the eye takes cognizance, tlieu the eye 
is directed keenly to it. ; if one cognizable 
by the ear, then the ear is similarly intent ; if 
on a book, then the eye and the mental powers 
are in operation ; if its own thoughts are the 
subject of relied [on, l hen the mind intro- 
verted becomes vividly conscious of its own 
working. 

**. - Knowledge dwell* 

In 1 ii<ai| 4 ropk-to with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom 111 mimU attenti r-e to their own,” 

t'owfter • Tank, bk vl. 

% It may lie used also figuratively of God. 

"... let uow thine ear la 1 attentive to the prayer of 
thy servant, . . .''—Sehrm. 1. u. 


2. Of things : 

" I bring a trumpet to awake big ear ; 

To set Ins sen ee on the attentive bent. 

And then to speak." 

Shakesp, : Trail. A Crest., 1. 8. 
"It* various parts to his attentive note.” 

Cowper ; Tirocinium. 

at-ten'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. attentive; - ly .] 
In an attentive manner ; heedfully ; with th& 
mind fixed on what is in progress. 

"Hear attentively the noise of his voice, and the 
sound that goeth out of liis mouth ." — Job xxxvii, 2. 

at-ten -tive -ness, s. [Eng. attentive ; -ness. ] 
The state or quality of being attentive ; atten- 
tion. 

". . . at the relation of the queeu's death, . . . 
bravely confessed and lamented by the king, how 
atten'ineneis wounded his daughter.” — Shakesp * 
Winter's Tale, v. 2. 

t at tent -ly, adv. [Eng. attent; -ly.) in an 
attentive manner; attentively. 

"Those who attently regard a locust or a caterpillar 
• . ."—Barrow, vol ii.. Serin. 6. 

at-ten -u-ant, a. k s. [Iu Fr. atthxuant ; Sp. 
atenuante; Port, attemiante ; Lat. attaxuans, 
pr. par. of attenuo = to make thin.] [At- 
tenuate.] 

A. .-Is adj. : That has the power of making 
a liquid thiu, or diluting it. 

" They put into the stomach those things that be 
attemiant, incisive, aud sharp, for to provoke and stir 
up the appetite. '— Holland : Plutarch. Ulichardton.) 

B. As substantive ( Pharm .): That whieh 
possesses the power of imparting to the blood 
a more thin and fluid consistency than it pre- 
viously possessed. Water, and other aqueous 
fluids, have this property to a greater or less 
extent. (Castle.) 

at-ten-n ate, v.t. [From Lat. a ttenuatus, 
pa. par. of Lat. attenuo = to make thin : ad = 
to, and tenuo — to make thin ; tenuis = thin. 
(TniN.) The Fr. attenuer , Sp. atenuar, Port! 
ottenuar, Ital. attenuate (pa. par. attenuato), 
correspond in signification to our English 
word.] 

1, Lit. : To make thin. 

Of liquids : To make thin in the sense of 
less dense ; to render more watery aud of less 
consistence. 

" Of such concernment too is drink and food 
T incrassate. or attenuate the blood.” 

D'-yden : Lucretius, bk. iv. 

2. Of solids : To render finer, as a wire which 
is tiled away or partially dissolved in an acid. 

" It is of the nature of acids to dissolve or attenuate; 
and of alkalies to precipitate or incrassate.''— Aeirfon .- 
Optics. 

IL Fig. : To lessen, to diminish. 

"... for this fatal sect hath justled her out of 
divers large regions in Africk. in Tartary. and other 
places, and attenuated their number in Asia.”— 
Howell : Letters, ii. 10. 

at-ten -11-ate, «. [From Lat. attenuatus, or 
Ital. af/ertrtcifo. ] [Attenuate, v.] 

A- Ordinary Language : 

1. Of liquids: Made thin iu consistency; 
rendered less dense. 

** Viviflcation ever consisteth in spirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate."— Bacon, 

2. Of solids: Rendered finer or more slender. 
B. Bet. : Made thiu or slender ; tapering. 

(Ltutdim.) 

at-ten u-a-ted, pa. par. &a. [Attenuate, 

* v.j 

at-ten'-u-a-ting, pr. par. [Attenuate, v .] 

at ten-u-a'-tion, s. [In Fr. attenuation; 
Sp. atenuacion; Feet, nftenuufao; Ital. at- 
tenuazione; Lat. atfoiuufio.] 

1. The act of rendering thinner; the stato 
of being rendered thinner. 

■,i Used specially (a) of a liquid or gas ren- 
dered less dense. 

. . the diminished dcuaity, or attenuation of th© 
wort, . . Fowncs : Manual of them., loth ed , p 

604. 

" Chiming with a hammer ujKm the outside of a bell, 
the bound will lw according to the inward concave of 
the lx-11 ; whereas the elision or attenuation of the air 
ran lie only between the hammer and the outside of 
the IhiU.*'— Baron. 

Or ( b ) of n solid rendered finer or more slender 
in form, as, for instance, ductile wire drawn 
out to a greater or less extent of tenuity, 
t 2. A person or thing attenuated. 

" 1 am ground eveu to an attenuation."— Donne 
Devotions, [ 1 . M7. 
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atter— attire 


' £t'-ter, * &t'-tyr (yr = Ir), 5 . [A.S. atter, 
attar, ator, atrr = poison ; loatter, pus. In 
Sw. etter ; Dan. edder.] Poison veoom ; pus 
from an nicer. 

•• And nithful neddre. loth and lither, 

Sal ellden on liise brest nether 
Auderlhe freteo •wil© be mai Uuen, 

And offer on is tunge cliuen." . 

Story of Orn. A Exod. (ed. Moms’, 369-«*. 


* at'-ter-coppe, * at -tlr-coppe, * at - 
tyr-coppc, * at-ter-cot>, ^ * at-ter- 
cap, * ad -er-cop, * a-dyr-cop (yr = Ir), 

3. [A.S. ottorcoppa = a spider; from attor = 

poison, and coppa, prob. = spider. Cf. Dut. 
spinne-cop = spider.] [CoawEa.] 

L Literally : 

1. A spider. (Prompt. Part &c.) 

Araneus ; au a.lcrcop or a spyuner." 

I'oc al>. Stanb., Sig. D, 2 b. (fiowcAer.) 

2. Less properly : A spider’s web. 

»• I sees her kronkin astride o' th* hawk, her hair au 
ful of attercop*.'— Craven Dialogues, p. 228. (& in 

Boucher.) 

II. Figuratively : A peevish, ill-natured 
person. 

“Thouyreful atter cap, Pvlnt. apost&ta, 

Judjis, Jew's j&uglor, Lollanl lawreate/ 

Ever Green , ii., 74. {Voucher.) 

•[ Trench says that it was first in general 
nse among the English race ; tbeo it became 
confined to a portion of them, including 
those of the Irish pale aad of the north of 
England, whilst now it is confined to these 
last. ( Trench : Eng. Past and Present, p. 84.) 


* at-tcr-filth, $. [O. Eng. after, and Eng. 

filth.] Corruption. ( Prompt . Paru.) 

*'&t‘-ter-lathe, s. [A.S. atterlathe, aterlathe 
= betony, penny-grass.] A plant, betony. 
(Stratmann.) 


*at’-ter-ly, adv. [From O. Eng. ator (q.w). 
and suffix -ly.] With poison ; 'venomously. 
(Chaucer.) 

* &t'-terne, 4 at-tern, a. [A.S. rsttrrne , 
cettren, cettryn — poisonous ; M. IL Ger. 
efrerfn.] 

1. Venomous ; poisonous. (Stratmann.) 

2. Fierce, cruel, snarling, ill-natured. (Grose,) 


* St'-ter-nesse, s. [From A.S. ofter=poison.] 
[Atter.] Venom ousd ess. (Stratmann.) 

At'-ter-rate, v.t. [Lat. ad — to, and terra, 
*tera = dry land, as distinguished from the 
heavens, the sea, the air, <fcc.] To add to the 
laud, to form into dry land. 

fct'-ter-ra-ted, pa. par. [Atterrate.] , 

&t'-ter-ra-tmg, pr. par. [Atterrate.] 

at-ter-ra-tion, s. [Eog. attcrrat(e); -ion.] 
The process of addiag to the land, or of form- 
ing into dry land. 

at-test', v.t. & i. [In Ft. a t tester ; Sp. atestar, 

* atestignor ; Port, attestar ; Ital. attestare; Lat. 
attestor ; from ad = to, and festor = to be a 
witness ; frsfis -=.a witness.] 

A. Transitive : 

'L To call to witness. 

’* But 1 attest the gods. . . .“ 

Shakesp. : Troil. A Cress., iL 2. 

IL To bear witness. 

1, Lit. : Where the witness is a person. 

(а) Properly: To bear witness to the genuine- 
ness of a document and the truth of its con- 
tents by appending one's signature to it ; to 
certify. 

(б) Iq any other way, whether hy word or 
deed, to confirm the truth of au allegation or 
fact. 

M Live thou: and to thv mother dead artest 
That clear® she dide from blemish criminal]/ 

Spenser F. Q„ 11. i. S7. 

** Idomoneiis, whom llfon fields attest 
Of matchless deeds . . .“ 

Pope : Homer" t Odyssey, bk. xlx., 211-12. 

2. When the witness is a thing, as, for 
instance, a book, a passage or passages in a 
book, coincidences of fact in a statement, or 
anything similar. 

. they formerly did so. m is attested hy passages 
111 Pliny /— Dnrsrin : Grig cf Sprcim (1869). cb. L, p. 34. 

"... the casual coincidences of fact, with which 
contemporary literature alamnds. serve to attest the 
narrative’ of the histonau. and to confirm its veracity.” 
—Lewis ; Early Horn. Hist., ch. vl.. j 5. 

B. Intrans. : To bear witness. 

“Till from the fleet our present* he convey'd. 

And, Jove nftejttinrf. the finn emnpwt made.” 

Pope: Homers !Und. hk. xix.. 189-90. 


t at-test', s. [From the verb.] Attestation. 

” . . . the exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was given. . . 

Milton : P. R., bk. 1. 

at-tes-ta-tion, $. [In Fr. attestation; Sp. 

* afestacion; Port, attestap to; Ttul. attestor tone ; 
all from Lat. attestafio.] The act of attest- 
ing ; the state of beiog attested ; that which 
attests. 

Specially : 

1. Of persons : The act of bearing witness to 
any document by appending one’a signature 
to it ; also the act of witnessing any opinion 
or statement in a less formal mauner. 

“. . . men. as we know them, do not sacrifice their 
lives in the attestation of that which they know to be 
nntrue."-— Tyndall : Frag, of Science {Sid e<L), iiL 53. 

2. Of things : That which attests anything ; 
specially historical evidence of an external 
character to the authorship or events of a 
history. 

"... the external attestation, corroborated by the 
internal evidence of the narrative, , . ."‘—Lewis : 
Early Roman Hist., cb. xiv., § l. 

at-tes -ta-tlve, adj. [From Lat. attestatus, 
perf. par. of attestor (Attest), and Eng. suff. 
-ire.] Attesting. 

" Of attestatine satisfaction : Satisfaction arising 
from establishing truth by evidence against a false 
statement prejudicial to one."— Bowring: Bent hum t 
Works, vol- i., p. a74. 

at-test'-ed, pa. par. [Attest, v.] 

at test'-er, at-test -or, s. [Eng. attest ; 
-er, -or.] One who attests. 

" The credit of the att esters, and truth of the rela- 
tions. ' — J. Spencer : Prodigies, p. 397- 

“ This arch-afreifer for the publlck good 
By that oae deed ennobles all his blood.” 

Dry den : Absalom and AchitopheL 

at-test’-Ing, pr. par. [Attest, t\] 

" Nor speak I rashly, hot with faith avert'd, 

And what I speak attesting Heaven has heard," 
Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. xiv., 176-3. 

“ Alternate each tb' attesting sceptre took. 

And, risiag solemn, each his eeuteuce spoke.” 
Pope: Hamer's Iliad, hk. xviil., 687-8. 

at-test -ive, a. [Eng. attest ; -ive. ] Attesting ; 
coot-aiuiug an attestation. (Worcester.) 

attestor, s. [Attester.] 

at-te'yil-ant, a. [From Lat. attinens, pr. 

* par. of attineo.] [Attain.] Appertaining, 
belonging. 

“That to my dull wytte It la not atteynant." 
Fabian: Chron. ( Prologue , p.*2). (S. in Boucher.) 

* at-te'yne, v.i. k.t. [Attain.] 

At -tic* at'-tic, 4 At'-tick* a. & s. [In Fr. 

Attiquc; Sp. Atico ; Port. & ltal. Attic o; Lat. 
Atticus ; Gr. ’Atti^os (Attikos), from Attica.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language .* 

1. Of or beloagiog to Attica, a province of 
Greece, or to Atheos, its world-renowned 
capital ; to the inhabitants of Attica or 
Atheos ; or, finally, to their writings and 
other productions. 

■* Who, scarcely skill’d an English line to pen. 

Scans Affic metres with a critic's keu." 

Byron : A College Examination. 

2. Classical. (Used especially of poetic or 
other compositions, in whatever language they 
may be written.) 

" How cau I Pult'ney. Chesterfield forget, 

While Roman Spirit charms, and Attic Wit." 

Pope : Epilogue to the Satires ; Dial. iL 64, 65. 
II. Technically: 

1. Philology: 

Attic dialect : The dialect of ancient Athens. 
The old Attic was the same as the Ionic, from 
which the Attic properly so called somewhat 
diverged. The latter was the accepted stan- 
dard of the Greek language ; the other dialects 
were regarded as provincial forms of speech. 

2. Architecture: 

(a) Attic base : A peculiar base which the 
ancient architects used in buildings of the 
Ionic and Corinthian orders, ami which Pal- 
ladio introduced also ioto the Doric style. 

(ft) Attic order: An order of Miuall square 
pillars placed by Athenian arclatects at the 
uppermost parts of a building. 

B. As auhstauffre: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A native of Attica. Spec., an Athenian. 

M A time when the Atfieks were as unlearned ns their 
nelghlMjurs.''— Bentley : Dissert, upon Phi t laris, p. 390. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there 
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2. A room or series of rooms at the top of 
a bouse just uuder the roof ; a garret. 

”... betaking hlniself with his books to a small 
lodging in on attic.'"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xlr. 
It ia often used iu the plural. 

" The wild wind ran^ from park eyid plain, 

Aud rouud the attics rumbled.'' 

Tennyson : The Goose. 

IL Architecture: 

I. A low storey placed above sn entablature 
or a cornice, and limiting the height of .the 



ATTIC ON THE AnCH OF CONSTANTINE. 


main part of an elevation. It occurs chiefly 
in the Roman aud Italian styles. (Gloss, of 
Arch.) 

2. Iu the same seose as B. f I. 2. 

Attic muse. A fine poetic vein. 

t At-ti-cal, a. [Eng. Attic; -ah] 

1. Lit. : Of or belongiog to Attica. 

2. Fig. : Pure or classical in style. 

" If this be not the common Attical Reception of it, 
yet it will seem agreeable to the penning of the New 
Testameut; in which, whosoever will observe, nmy 
find words and phrases, which perhaps the Attick 
purity, perhaps grammar, will not approve of/— 
Hammond : Serm., 12. 

At'-ti-$i§m, s. [In Ger. atticism; Fr. atticisme; 
Port, atticismo ; Gr. aTTiKio-fios (attiki$mos) = 
(l) a siding with the Athenians ; (2) the Attic 
style ; ao atticism.] 

t 1. Attachment to the Athenian people, 
(Used specially in narratives of the Pelopon- 
nesian war.) 

" Tydius and his accomplices were put to death for 
Atticism."" — Hobbes: .Thucydides, bk vjii. (fiicharir 
son.) 

2. A mode of expression characteristic of 
the Attic dialect ; classic elegance ; a well- 
turned phrase. 

"Thev made sport, and 1 laughed; they mis-jmv 
nouuceu, and 1 misliked : aud to make up the attirum, 
they were out, aud I hissed/ — Milton: Ajwlogy for 
Smcctymnuus. 

“There U an elegant Atticism which occurs, Lcke 
xiii. 9, ’ If it bear fruit, treW.’ ffevreome : View of the 
Eng. Bib. Tram., p. 279. 

at-ti- 91 'zc, v.t. & i. [In Lat, atticisso; from 
Gr. arriKi^u) (atttt'fro).] 

A. Transitii'e : To cause to conform to the 
idiom of Attica, or of its capital, Athens. 

B. Intransitive : To apeak or write like a 
native of Attica. 

" If any will still excuse the tyrant for ntticising la 
those circ vnn stances, , . ."—Bentley : Dissert, upon 
Phalaris, p. 317. 

f At'-tlCS, s. pi. [From Gr. ’A mx« (Attrta), 
the title of the first Book in Pausanias’s 
Itinerary of Greece, which treats of Attica and 
Megaris.] A geographical, topographical, his- 
torical, or other description of Attica. 

TJ Attics, the pi. of attic, has a slightly dif- 
ferent etymology. [Attic, B. 2.] 

* at-tig'-u-oiis, a. [Lat. ottigmis, from at - 
tigo, old form of attinjfo.] [Attinge.] Con- 
tiguous, bordering oo, oear, hard by. (Ogilvie.) 

at-tig-u-ous-ness, s. [Eng. attiguous; 
•ness.] The quality of being attiguous ; con- 
tiguity. (CtyR»h«.) 

at-tin ge, v.t. [Lat. ntfin^o = to touch, tc 
handle : ad = to, and tango = to touch.] To 
touch lightly or gently. (Goles: Diet., 1085.) 

at-ti re, * a^ti're, v. t. [Connected apparently 
with two classes of words. It has affinity with 
O. Fr. attirer, attyrer, atircr = to provide, to 
array, to dispose, to adorn. (This is not 
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cloaoly akin in signification to Mod. Fr. attircr , 
which is = to attract, to procure.) From O. 
Fr. tier = rank, order ; Prov. atieyar ; Sp. 
ataviar = to adorn. Compare also Ger. zieren 
= to adorn ; zier = ornament. The Eng. at- 
tire has also intimate relations with 0. Fr. 
atiourner = to clothe ; Mod. Fr. atourner — 
to adorn; from O. Fr. atour, attour = ( 1) a 
hood, (2) a hem 1-dress for a woman. The Eng. 
word tirewoman , to a certain extent, connects 
both classes of words.] [Attire, Tire, 
Tike-woman.] To clothe one in garments, 
especially of a gorgeous character. (Used 
literally or figuratively, followed by with or in.) 
. . nml with the linen mitre shall he be attired " 
— icr. xvi. 4. 

*' Keltuiun. if In hrAveiily truths at tired. 

Needs only to be seen to I* admired.” 

Co icper : Expostulation. 

t at ti re, * a-tire, at-ty re, * a^ty're 
(yr as tr), * at to ur, s. [0. Fr. atirier = 
to attire.) 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I. (Of the form, atour) : A woman's head- 
i dress. 

" This lady was of good entaile. 

Rinlit woudirfulle of upparnyle ; • 

By lnr attyre so bright and ahene, 

Men rnyght perceyve welle, and seue, 

She win not of religionn. 

Nor I lie-lie make meiunoim 
Nor of robe, nor of tresonr. 

Of broche, ueithir of hir rich a^tonr” 

llomaunt of the Rosa. 3,718—3,725. 

II. (Of the other forms of the word ) ; Dress, 
apparel, vestments. 

1. Spec. : Of a splendid kind. 

“Can a inald forget her ornaments, or a bride her 
attire l ’—Jar. li. .12. (See also Ezek. xxiii. 15.) 

2. < ien . : Whether splendid or not. 

" Not brothers they in feature or attire " 

I rortlneorth Excursion, bk. viii. 

In ordinary language it is rarely used in 
the plural. 

" But. wben return'd, the good Ulysses’ son 
With better hand sh.dl grace with tit attires 
His guest . . ” 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey , bk. xiv., 683-5. 

B. Technically: 

1. Old Lot.: The name given by Grew to 
tin* stamens, pistils, Ac., of a plant included 

[ within the calyx (called impalement) and the 
I corolla (denominated foliation). 

" Attire ... fin Botany). The flower of a plant la 
(Undid into three parts— the empnlemeut, the folia 
tion, and the attire, which is either florid or semiform. 
Florid attire, called thrums or suits, as in the flowers 
of marigold and tausey, consists sometimes of two, but 
I commonly of three parts : the outer part is the floret, 

the body of which Is divided at the top. like the cow- 
slip flower, into five distinct parts. New {form attire 
consists of two jiarta— the chives and apices ; one upon 
each attire.’’— tirno ; Anatomy ctf Plants. 

2. Her. : (1) Clothing ; (2) a single horn of a 
i stag. The plnr. attires is used for two horns. 

(Gloss, of Her.) 


at-ti'red, pa. par. A a. [Attire, r.) 

I, Ord. Ijang. : 

< With a aigniflea- > 

i tion correspond* 
wig to that of the 
, verb. 

2. In Heraldry : 
t Ornamented with 

i liorns or antlers. 

[ (Used of the Stag 

, or llart.) A rein* 

1 deer is repre- 

f eented In Heraldry 

I with don hie at tires 

! — one pnir erect 

! a»d tlio other 

1 drooping. (Hovtell: English Heraldry.) 

I *’ Attires! : a Urm used among Herald* when they 

l have or ci m toil to speak of the homes of a Buck or 

Stag."— Itullokar: Eng. Expos, (ed. 166*)). 

tat- tire' ment, s. (Eng. attire ; -merit. ) 
Outfit, dress, apparel, furniture, decoration, 
adornment, (N.E.D.) 

at-ti r cr, s. [Eng. attir(e); -er. ] One who 
j attires another ; a dresser. (Johnson.) 

at ti r mg, pr. par. & s . [Attire, v.) 

A. As jmsent par. : With a signification 
j corresponding to that of the verb. 

B. yli iKhsftiMfiw .• 



1. Spec. Plnr. : The head-dreas of wonie 

* nearing*, that which gentlewomen weaj 
their head**, redimiculsi, . . ."—Ifufoet. 

2. Gen. : Dressing ; dress of any kind. 

(«) Literally: 


In the attiring and ornament of their hodlcs, the 
duke had a flno am! unaffected politeness," — sir II. 
B'offon .* Remains, p. 171. 


(ft) Figuratively: Ornamental covering of 
any kind. (Sidney: Aslrophel £ Stella.) 

at’-tir-ling, s. [A.S. attor, aZcrpotson.) A 
shrew, a villain. 

” Meekely thou him answere. and not as an attirling ’ 
Babeet Rook {ed. Furuivall), p. 38 

* at-ti'-tle (tie = tel), v.t. [Lat. attitulo.] To 
entitle. 

■[ Hs place is now supplied by Entitle 

(q.V.). 

*’ This Aries out of the twelve 
Hath .March attuled for hym selfe." 

Gower : Con f. Am., hk. 7. 

at'-ti-tude, * at-ti-tu -do, s. [In Sw. 

attitud ; Fr. & Fort, attitude — posture ; Sp. 
act it ud ; Ital. attitndine — (1) aptness, fitness, 
(2) posture) ; Low Lat. aptitudo ; from Class. 
Lat. uptus = fitted, adapted. (Apt.) Whilst 
the signification aptness, fitness, suggests 
Low Lat. aptitude , from Class. Lat. apt as = 
fitted, adapted, the Sp. actitud poiota to Class. 
Lat. ar.tio = doing, action, and to actus = an 
impulse, an act ; from actus, pa. par. of ago = 
to 1 1 rive, ... to do. The Ital. attit udine also 
ia connected with Ital. atto = action, deed, 
which cornea from the Lat. actus. (Act.) 
Richardson and Malm adopt the first of these 
ultimate etymologies ; Johnson, Webster, and 
Wedgwood the second.] 

1. The posture in which a person stands, or 
in which a human being or animal is repre- 
sented in a painting or sculpture. 

"They were famous orunnnls that gave rise to 
statues, with the same air, posture, and attitudes."— 
Addison. 

" Declining was his attitude.” 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 19. 

2. The posture or position of a nation, of a 
person's mind or heart, or even of inanimate 
ill ings. 

. . the attitudes assumed hy idealists and 
sceptics.”— Herbert S/Jcncer: Psychol. (2nd ed.), vol. ii., 
p. 312, § 388. 

•[ Malone points out that in Evelyn’s Idea 
of the Perfection of Painting (A. I). 1GS8), attitudo 
occurs instead of attitude, and even it is de- 
fined as being a word little known. (Todd.) 

at-ti-tu'-dmal, a. [Apparently from Ital. 
affififfZii?(/»), and Eng. suff. - al ) Pertaining 
or relating to attitude. (Smart, Worcester, tfic.) 

at-ti-tu-dm-ar'-i-an, s. [Apparently from 
Ital. attitudiv(e), and Eng. sutf, - arion .] Oue 
who gives particular attention to attitudes. 
(Gaff, JPurceifer, <Cc.) 

at ti-tu-din l'ze, v. [Apparently from Ital. 
uttitndin(e), and Eng. sulf. -ice.] To practise 
or assume attitudes. 

"They had the air . . . of figurantes, attitudinising 
for effect ." — De Quince y : Works, vol. v., p. 158. 

t tlt'-tle (tie — tel), s. [Cognate with Addle 
(?) (q v.).] (Mahn.) 

Mining: Refuse or rubbish, consisting of 
broken fragments of the rock, rejected after 
examination as containing no ore worth ex- 
traction. (IVeale.) 

t at-tol -lent, a. & s. [Lat. attolens, pr. par. 
of attollo — to lift up : ad = to, aud tollo — to 
lift up.] 

A. As adjective : Lifting up, raising, ele- 
vatiog. (Used chiefly in Anatomy.) 

“ I shall farther take notice of the exquisite libratiou 
of the attollent ami depriuieiit muscles.”— Derha.ni : 
Ph ysico • Throl. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat. : A term applied to one of the muscles 
whose function is to raise any portion of the 
bodily frame. 

* at-ton9 e (01156 as \run5e [?]), adv. [Eng. 
af; once.] At once; together in place, or 
simultaneously in point of time. [Attonr.] 

" Tlio mov'd with wrath, and »hanie. and Ladles sake, 
Of all attonce he cast avengcl to lie.” 

.sponsor : F. Q.. I. v. 12. 

* at-ton e (one as wun), adv. [0. Eng. att 
— at ; and Eng. one.) 

1. Of proximity or identity in place: Toge- 
ther, connected with ; side by side. 

** Hut what are voii whom like unlucky lot 
Hath llnckt with me In the same chains attone /" 

F. Q„ IV. vli. 14. 

. as white seemes fayrer maclit with blncke attone." 

Ibid., III. U. 2. 

2. Of juror im it y or identity in time : At once ; 
simultaneously. 

"... and from one reft both life and light artnne.” 
Spenser : F. Q„ 111, v. 7. 


" The warlike Dame was on her part assaid 
Ol Cluril>ell itnd Blandatuour attone ' 

Ibid , IV. ix 8*5 

IF For At One as quite separate words, see 
At One, Atonement.) 

* at-to ne-ment, s. [Atonement.] 

at torn’, * at- turn’, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. al- 
torner-= to direct, to dispose, to attorn ; from 
tor tier, tourner—to turn; Ital. a ttomiare = 
to enconijiasa, to enclose; attorna = about ; 
Low Lat. atlornare, attorn iare, attumure — to 
commit business to another, to attorn ; from 
Class. Lat. ad — to, and furno = to turn in a 
lathe, to round otf; Gr. ropn'? (foriius) =(1) a 
cai’penter's tool, like our compasses, for draw* 
ing a circle, (2) a turner's chisel, a lathe cbiael, 
(3) a circle ] ITckn.) 

A. Transitive : 

Old Feudal Law or Custom : To transfer the 
feudal allegiance ot a vassal, or the vassals 
generally, to a new lord on his obtaining an 
estate from its former possessor. 

"In some cose a lord iniL*ht atturn and assign hu 
vassal's service to some other : but be might no* 
an urn him to his deadly toe.’— Sadler ; Rights of the 
Kingdom, p. 16. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Old Feudal Law or Custom : To profess to 
become the tenant of a new lord ; that is, to 
give consent to one's landlord transferring liis 
estate, to another, and intimating one's willing- 
ness to become the tenant of the new pro- 
prietor. 

*’ This consent of the vassal was expressed by what 
■was called attorning, or professing to become the 
tenant of the new lord. '— Blackstone : Comment , bk 
ii.. ch. 19. 

2. Mod. Law: To agree to become tenant to 
a landlord to whom the estate on which one 
is located is about to pass by reversion. [At- 

TOHNM ENT.] 

at-tor -ney> * at-tur -ney, * a-tur -ney, 
(pi- at-tdr -ney§, at-tor’-nie^), s. [From 
O. Fr. attomb , atornt, atourne , pa. par. oi 
afforner, atorner, afmmtcr; Low Lat. afforna- 
lus, ottumatus, pa. par. of attoimo, atturno = 
to commit business to another; Lat. ad — to, 
aud torno - to rouud otl'.j [Attorn.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Formerly, in a general sense: One ap- 
pointed to act for another in important 
matters, and especially in those perLiiuing to 
law. 

1. Literally : 

••Rich. Tell me, bow fares our luvlug mother? 

S'an. f, by attorney, bless thee from thy mother. 
Who prays continually for Richmond's good.” 

Shakes p. ; Richard III..Y. X 
“ I am a subject, 

And I challenge law : attomies are denied mo; 

And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent.” 

Shukesp. : Richard 11., it 3 l 

2. Figuratively : 

“ But when the heart’s attorney once Is mute, 

The client breaks, as desperate in his Buit." 

S/uikcsp. . Venus and Adonis. 

II. Now. Spec. : (In the same sense as B.) 

" He frequently j>oured forth on plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, banisters and attorneys, w itnesses Mid jury- 
men, torrents of frantic abuse, intermixed with oatlis 
and cui'ses.'' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch )v. 

* B. Law: One who managed auy legal 
matters for another in a common law court : 
in this di tiering from a solicitor who practised 
in a court of equity. He corresponded to the 
procurator or proctor of the civilians and 
canonists. The attorneys were formed into a 
regular body, to which no new members were 
admitted, except those who had conformed 
to the regulations laid down in the Act 6 and 
7 Viet., c. 73. By the Judicature Art of 1873, 

§ S7, what were previously called attorneys 
are now denominated solicitors of the Supreme 
Court. In the Lini»*d Slalrs, the term at- 
torney-at-law is used for one who acts in the 
interest of another in matters of law, and 
takes the place of the several English and 
Scotch terms of advocate, attorney, barrister, 
counsellor-at-law, lawyer, proctor and solicitor. 
All these terms, except barrister, are used to a 
greater or less extent in this country, but as 
noted above, attorney -at-law is the general 
term in use. 

tetter or Power of Attorney : A legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints another to 
act for him in aonic particular matter, as to 
claim or receive a (le[it due to him. One who 
acts in consequence of being named in such a 
document is called a priivtfe attorney/, and need 
not be a lawyer at all. 


b 61 l, bo^ ; poiit, jafrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 5hln, bench; go, &em; thin, this; ain, as; expect. Xenophon; e^ist. -Ihg. 
-clan = shan. -cion, -tlon, -sIon = shun; -tion, -$ion — zhun. -tious. -sious. -clous = shus, -blc, -die, Ac. = bcl, d^L 
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attorney— attractor 


attorney general, s. 

• 1. Gen. : A lawyer permanently retained 
by a general commission. 

" If you do w rone fully »eue Hereford's rights. 

Cull ill the letters patent that ho hath 
Bv Ills attornri/i-(r<m?ral to sue 
Un livery, and deny In* offer'd homage.’’ 

Shakesp . ttichard IS. iu 1. 

2. Spec. : The highest legal functionary per- 
manently retained, on a salary, to take the 
part of the Crown in any suits affecting the 
royal (by which is really meant the public) 
Interest. In precedence, he ranks ahnve the. 
Solicitor-General. Under the United States 
government, the Attorney-General is a member 
uf the President's Cabinet, ami is at the head 
of the Department of Justice. Nearly all the 
states have attorney-generals, their duties 
being to serve as legal adviser of the executive 
and defender of the state government in case 
of suits at law. 

Attorney-Generalship, $. The office 
or dignity of the Attorney-General. (Mon. Rev.) 

t at-tor ney (pa. par. at-tor -neyed, at- 
ior'-nied), i\t. [Attorney, $.] 

1. To employ as one’s deputy or proxy. 

" As I w;is thi ‘11 

AUn vrtislng (ind holy to your business, 

Not changing heart with habit, I am still 
Atlornied to your service. 1 ' 

Shakesp. : Measure for .Venture, v. t. 

2. To perform an act by attorney, deputy, 
or proxy. 

“. . . their encounters, though not personal, have 
been royally attorneyed with interchange of gifts, 
letters, loving embassies. "—Shakesp . ; IF infer'* Tale. 
L 1. 

at-tor -ney-sbip, s. [Eng. attorney, and 
* stiff. -ship. J The office of an attorney, in its 
first ai.d more general sense ; or, in the modern 
and sj critic one, of an attorney-at-law acting 
for one in a legal matter. [Attorney.] 

M Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Thau to be dealt ill by attorneyship." 

Shakesp . ; 1 Henry rt., v. $. 

at-torn ing, pr. par. [Attorn.] 

at-torn-ment, s. [O. Fr. attornement ; from 
Low Lat. nffornamc7if«m.] [Attorn.] 

Old Feudal Law: Consent given by tenants 
or vassals to a lord’s alienating bis estate. By 
the old feudal arrangements, both lords and 
tenants were supposed to have mutual obliga- 
tions, so that the former could not sell liis 
estate without the attornment or permission 
of the tenant, or the tenant transfer his land 
to another tenant without the lord’s permis- 
sion. But the lords very speedily managed to 
wriggle out of their part of the obligation, 
though for some time afterwards they suc- 
ceeded in holding the tenants to their’s. 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., chaps. 5, 19.) 

at-tour, * at- to urc, *at-toure, *a- 
to ur, * a-toTLre, * at tu re (Old Eng. £ 
Scotch), prep. & adv. [Fr. autour — round 
about ; or Eng. ant, over (pronounced rapidly 
and indistinctly).] 

A. As preposif ion. : Over, across, beyond, 
above, further onward than, exceeding in 
number, past. (Scotch.) 

" Nil. ii a. lad 1 Oil ! aho ia, maybe, four or five years 
younger tliau the like o' me. by ami attour her gentle 
havings.” — Scoff: Bed gaunt let. Letter sJL 

B. Asad^vr&.• Moreover. 

IT Attour nlquhare : Anywhere, anywhitber. 
(Scotch. ) (Jamieson.) 

“ Attour , the king shall remain in thy government 
and keeping, till he come to perfect age.— Pitscottie. 
p. 13. (yamieion.) 

•f To go attour ; To remove to some distance. 
(Jomtescm.) 

To stand attour : To keep off. (Jamieson.) 
By and atour: Besides all that, moreover, 
over ami above. 

*• By ami autour, the same few farm duty allanerly.*’ 
—A Charter on liibl. Topog., vol. v. (Zetlaud), p. 71. 

at-tract', v.f. [Low Lat. attracto ; from at - 
frnefim, sup. of attrnho — to draw to or to- 
wards : ad = to, and traho— to draw. In 
Mod. Fr. attirrr ; O. Fr. attraictcr ; Sp. afroer; 
Port, attrahir : ital. «ffram\] 

I. Lit. : To draw any material substance to 
or towards another one, or exert an influence 
which, but for counteracting causes, would so 
attract it. [Attraction ] 

“The single atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impelled its neighbour to embrace.” 

Pope. 


•‘The law of gravitation enunciated by Newton is, 
that every particle of matter in the universe attraett 
every other particle with a force which diminishes as 
the square of the diataucemcreaaea”— Tyndall : Frag, 
of Scitnce. 3rd ed . i. 6. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To draw hearts by influences fitted to 
operate upon them ; to allure. 

** Adorn'd 

She was Indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love, uot thy subjection “ 

Milton : P. /.,, hk. * 

“This stipend, coupled with the hope of & pension, 
does not attract tiie English youth in sufficient 
uumliers. "— Macaulay : Htsi. Eng., ch. iil. 

2. To arrest, to fix (applied to the mind or 
attention), to draw the notice of. 

"The former is the error of minds prone to rever- 
ence whatever is old ; the latter of minds readily at- 
tracted by whatever is new ." — Macaulay : Hut. Fag., 
ch. vlt, 

. to attract a large share of the public atten- 
tion." — Ibid., ch. it 

* at-tract’, s. [O. Fr. af/rairi.] Attraction, 
gen. m pi. = charms, attractions. 

" Feel darts and charms, attracts and flumes, 

And woo and contract in their names. “ 

Uudibrat. 

at-tract-a-bil -i-ty, t at-tract-i-bil-i- 

ty, $. [Eng. affracf ; abi/ify.] Capability of 
being attracted. 

" There ia a strong i>ropensity. which dances through 
every atom, and attracts the minutest particle to 
some peculiar object : . . . thou wilt not lind a 
corpuscle destitute of that natural attractibilUi/."— 
Sir IV. Jones .’ Tr. of Shir in and Ferhod. {Asiat. Hes., 
iv. 178.) 

at-tract -a-ble, t at-tract-i-ble,a. [Eug. 
attract ; -able.] Tli at may be attracted. (A'err, 
Lavoisier . ) 

at- tract -ed, pa. par. & a. [Attract, v.] 

t at-tract’-er, s . [Attractor.] 

* at-tract !c, * at-tract -Ic-al, a. [Eng. 
attract; -ic, - ical .] Possessing the power of 
drawing to or towards. 

•' Some atones are endued with au electrical or 
attractical virtue,"— Bay on the Creation. 

at-tract‘-Ile, a. [Eng. attract ; -ile.] Having 

~ the power to attract anything. (More com- 
monly written Attractive.) [ Attractive.] 

at-tract-Ing, pr. par. k a. [Attract, v.] 

•'. . , especially if that thing upon which they look 
has an attracting virtue upon the foolish eye."— 
Banyan: P. P., pt. ii. 

at-tract'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. attracting ; -ly.] 
So as to exert attraction. (Todd.) 

at-trac'-tion, s. [In Ger. t attraction, taf- 
traktion ; Fr. attraction; Sp. atraccion ; Port. 
attrac$ao; Ital. attra 2 ione. All from Lat 
nttractio, from affrofto = to draw together ; ad 
= to, and traho = to draw.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I. The act or power of attracting. 

1. Lit. : The act of one material body in 
drawing another to or towards itself ; .also 
the power of doing so. [B.] 

•'. . . In so far as their orhlts can remain unaltered 
by the attractions of the planets."— Hertchel : Astron. 
(1859). J 564. 

2. Fig. : The act or power of drawing a 
person hy moral means to one’s self ; the 
power of alluring. 

•*. , , In his eye 

There is a fastening attraction which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his : my heart 

Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me near. 

Nearer, aud nearer.” Byron: Cain, i. L 

IL The state of being attracted, either in 
a literal or in a figurative sense. 

■'Since Now tun’s time the attraction of matter by 
matter was experimentally established hy Cavendish.” 
— AtJtiwjon .- Cano ft Physics, § ft8, 

III. That which attracts, either in a literal 
or in a figurative sense ; attractive qualities. 

’* . . . to female attractions . . ." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xxiii. 

B. Technically: 

I, Eat. Phil,, or Universal Attraction: A 
force in virtue of which the material par- 
ticles of all bodies tend necessarily to approach 
each other. It operates at whatever distances 
the bodies may be from each other, whether 
the space between them be filled with other 
masses of matter or is vacant, and whether 
the bodies themselves are at rest or are in 
motion. When they are not closely in con- 
tact, the attraction between them is called 
that of gravitation or nf gruvity. 

It is of various kinds : — 


(1) The Attraction of Gravitation or nf 
Gravity is the operation of the above-men- 
tioned attraction when the bodies acting and 
acted upon are not closely in contact. It U 
often called the Law of Gravity, or Gravitation^ 
but the term Law in this case means simply 
generalisation. It states the universality of a 
fact, but does not really account for it. By 
this law or generalisation, the attraction be- 
tween any two material particles is directly 
proportional to the product of their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the square of 
their distance asunder. [Gravity.] 

“Thus the attraction of gravity at the earth's 
surface is expressed by the number 32. because, when 
acting freely on a laxly fur a second of time, it lia- 
j>arts to the body a velocity of thirty- two feet a 
second. "—Tyndall : Fray of Science { 3rd ed.), 1. 10. 

(2) Molecular attraction differs from the 
former in acting only at infinitely small dis- 
tances. It ceases to he appreciable when the 
distances between the molecules become 
appreciably large, it is divided into Cohe- 
sion. Affinity, and Adhesion (q.v.). 

"And for the attraction of gravity substitute that 
of ciiemical affinity, which is the name given to 1 !<( 
jnolecular attraction."— Tyndall : Frug. of Science 
(3rd ed.). 1. 10. 

Capillary Attraction {from Lat. capillus — z 
hair), meaning the attraction excited by a 
hair-like tube, on a liquid within it, is, pro- 
perly speaking, a variety of adhesion. [Adhe- 
sion, Capillary.] 

II. Chemistry. Chemical Attraction: The 
same as Chemical Affinity. [Affinity.] [See 
also I., 2.] 

III. Magnetism. Magnetic Attmction: The 
power excited by a magnet or loadstone of 
drawing and attaching iron to itself. 

IV. Electricity. Electrical Attraction: The 
ower possessed by au electrified body of 
rawing certain other bodies to itself. The re- 
pulsions or attractions between two electrified 
bodies are in the inverse ratio of the squares 
of their distance. The distance remaining 
the same, the force of attraction or repulsion 
between two electrified bodies is directly as 
the product of the quantities of electricity 
with which they are charged. (Atkinson: 
Ganat’s Physics.) 

at-tract'-ive, a. k s. [Eng. affracf ; -ive. In 
Fr. attractif; Sp. atractivo ; Fort, attractive); 
Ital. atfraffiro.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Drawing, or having the power to 
draw to or towards. (Applied to the nctioa 
of gravity, cohesiou, &c., on material bodies.) 
[Attract (q.v.).] 

“ . . . otlier stars. 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

incited, dance about him various rounds? 

Their wandering course now high, now low. then hl&, 

Progressive, retrograde, or standing still." 

Milton: P. L., hk- viii. 

“The reason of this stability is that two forces, th* 
one attractive and the other repulsive, are in o]>ers- 
tion between every two atoms. — Tyndall: Frug. if 
Science (3rd ed.}, x., 251. 

2. Fig. : Drawing the mind or heart ; al- 
lurement. 

(a) Chiefly by physical beauty. Hence aa 
" attractive " female as a rule means a beauti- 
ful one. The term may be applied, in an 
analogous sense, to the inferior animals. 

’*. . . successive males display their gorgeous 
plumage and perform strange antics before the female* 
which, standing by os spectators, at last choose tbs 
most attractive partner.’ — Darurin : Origin of Special 
(ed. 1859), ch. iv., p. 89. 

(b) Chiefly by mental or moral graces, or 
by both combined. 

. and with attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly . . ." 

Milton : P. l„ lik. IL 

B, As substantive : That which draws ; aa 
attraction, au allurement. 

“The condition of a servant staves him off to a dis- 
tance ; but the gospel speaks nothing hut a'frucfica 
and iuvitatiou.'’— South. 

at-tract -ive-ly, adv. [Eng. attractive; dy.) 
In an attractive manner. (Johnson.) 

at-tract -Ive- ness, s. [Eng attractive; 
-ne$r.] The quality of being attractive. 

”... the same attractiveness in riches” — Soictk: 
Works, vol. vii„ f?er. 14. 

at-tr&ct'-or, at-tract'-er, s. [Eng. attract; 
and suffixes -of, -er.] One who or that which 
attracts. 

“. . . and most prevalent attracter, the earth." 

lu rham : Physico-Theol., hk. L. ch. 1 

'* If the straws be in oil. amber draweth them not; 
•11 makes the straw's to adhere so that they cannvt 
rise unto the attractor Browne : Vulgar Err ours. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot^ 
or, wore, wQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* se, ce = e. ey — a, qu = kw* 
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ftt'-tra-hent, a. & s. [In Fr. attrayant, attir- 
ant; Port, attrahente; all from Lat. attrakcns, 
pr. par. of attraho = to draw to or towards : 
ad = to, and traho = to draw.] 

A. As adjective : Drawing to or towards. 

B. As substantive : 

I. (7cn. : That which draws to or towards. 

"Our eye* will Inform us of the motion of the steel 
to its attrahent.'—Olanville : S cepsts. 

* 2. Specially . Old Med. : An external appli- 
cation, which waa formerly supposed to draw 
the humours to the part of the body on which 
it waa put. It ia now kuown that the action, 
easily excited, is tbat of the part itself. 
Sinapisms, rubefacients, &c., fall under the 
category. 


* at- trip' (1), v.t. [From Lat ad, and Eng. 
frap(q.v.). In Sw. drapera ; Fr. draper = to 
line with cloth, especially with black cloth ; 
to drape ; drap = woollen cloth, stuff, sheets ; 
8p. and Port, frapo =. a rag, tatter, clout, 
cloth ; a auit of sails ; ragged people ; Low 
Lat. tracts = cloth ; trappatura = trappings.] 
[Drape, Trap, Trappings.] To clothe, to 
dress. 


(a) In ornate style. 


" A ttrapped. royally ; * Inatratua omatu regio.’ 
Baret. Alvearie. 


(\j) In plebeian fashion. 

".. ; all hlB steed 


With oaken leaves attrapt, yet seemed flt 
For salvage wight ..." 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. fv. 89. 


* at-tr&p' (2), v.t. [From Fr. attraper= to 
catch, to aeize, to deceive, to trick.] To en- 
trap. 

". . .he waa not att rapped eyther with net or 
snare .*' — Grafton : Henry I ///., an. 17. {Richardson.) 


* at-trSp ped (I), * at- trapt', pa. par. [At- 
trap (1).] 


• at-tr&p ped (2), pa. par. [Attrap (2).] 

&t-trec-ta'-tion, 5. [Lat. attrectatio, from 
attrecto = to touch, to handle : ad = to, and 
tracto = to drag about ; freq. from traho = to 
draw.] The act of handling frequently : the 
state of being frequently handled. (Johnson.) 

*&t-tri, * dt'-trse-a, a. [Attry.] 

$t-trib’-u ta-ble,a. [Eng. attribute), - able ; 
Fr. attribuable.] That may be attributed, as- 
cribed, or imputed to. 

“The error* which were almost entirely attributable 
to careleasuess in the adjustments." — Booker: Hima- 
layan Journal!, vol. 11., Appendix L 


^t-trib-ute, * at-tri bute, v.t. [In Fr 
' attrihue.r'; Sp. afriotrir; Port, attribuir ; Ital. 
attribnire; Lat. attribuo : ad= to, and tribuo 
= to distribute, grant ; tribus — the third part 
of the Roman people, hence a tribe.] 

1. Of persons : To ascribe to, to impute ; to 
consider as having been done by one. 

(a) That which is ascribed to one being 
good or indifferent. 

" Little as either the Intellectual or the moral cha- 
racter ut Ulouut may seem to deserve respect, it Is lu 
* great measure to film that wc must attribute the 
emancipation of the English press.’’— Macaulay : Hist. 
Fug., ch. xlx. 

(b) That which ia ascribed being bad. 

“. . . the treason of Godnlphln Is to he attributed 
altogether to timidity . . f— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
eh. xvil. 

2. Of things: To ascribe to, aa when a cer- 
tain effect is ascribed to a particular cause. 

“I now admit , . . that in the earlier edltious of 
my ’Origin of Specie* * I probably attributed too much 
to the action of natural selection, or the survival of 
the Ilttest .”— />« rwin Descent of Man, pt. »., ch. Iv. 

*| In one place, as Narea remarks, Spenser 
accents the verb attribute on the first syllable, 
like the substantive. 

•• Right true : but faulty mon use oftentimes 
To Attribute their folly unto fate." 

Sjtenser: F. Q., V. lv. 28. 

In another, however, he does so on the second, 
as is now universally done. 

" Ye may aMrt&ut* to yourselves as kings." 

Ibid., 1, Cant, on Mutub., st. 49. 


&t*~tri-hute, *. [In Sw., Dan., Gcr., & Fr. 
aMrifmt ; Sp. atributo ; Port. & Ital. affrifrufo; 
from Iait. aftribiifns, pa. par. of atfribuo.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. That which Is attributed, ascribed, or 
imputed to any person or thing, as an essen- 
tial characteristic of him or it. A charac- 
teristic quality of any person or thing. 

** Reflect hi* attributes, who placed them there.” 
Coteper: Tirocinium. 


2 . That which is aymbolic of one’s office or 
character, or of anything. [B., 2.] 

"A crown, an attribute of sovereign power.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

3. Honour, reputation. 


" The pith and marrow of our attribute.” 

Bhakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

B. Technically: 

1. Logic : That which is predicated of any 
subject ; that which may be affirmed or denied 
of anything. Sir Wilbam Hamilton divides 
attributes into Primary, Secundo-primary, and 
Secondary. Herbert Spencer, objecting that 
these words have direct reference to the Kan- 
tian doctrine of Space and Time, from which 
he dissents, and that they are in another 
respect inaccurate, divides attributes into 
Dynamical, Stati co-dynamical, and Statical 
(q.v.). (Herbert Spencer : Psychol., 2nd ed., 
vol. ii., p. 136, § 317.) 

2. Fainting and Sculpture: That which is 
represented with one as being symbolical of 
one’s office or character. Thus the trident 
ia the attribute of Neptune. [A., 2.] 


at-trih'-u-ted, pa. par. [Attribute, v.] 
at-trib-u-tmg, pr. par. [Attribute, v.] 


at-tfi'ne, v.t. [Lat ad, and Eng. tune.] 

L Literally: 

1. To tune to ; to render one musical instru- 
ment or one aound accordant with another 
one. 

2. To render musical. 

II. Fig. : To render accordant. (Applied to 
human hearts, the passions, Ac.) 

“ Social friend*. 

Attun'd to happy uuison of aouL" 

Thomson ; The Seasons ; Summer. 
”... hut harmony itself, 

Attuning all their passions into love." 

Ibid., 8pring. 

at-tu'ned, pa. par. k a. [Attune.] 
at-tu n-ing, pr. par. [Attune.] 

* at*-two (two aa tu), adv. [Eng. a ; two.] 
[Atwo.] 


a-tdn', $. A fish, the Thyrsites atun, belong- 
* iog to the family of Trichiuridae, or Hair- tailed 
fishea. It feeds voraciously on the calanmry, 
ia found in the ocean near Southern Africa 
and Australia, and is prized for the delicacy 
of its flesh. 


at-tri-hu'-tion, s. [In Fr. attribution ; Port. 
attribuigao ; Ital. attribuzionc ; Lat. attributic 
= (I) the assignment of a debt ; (2) an attri- 
bute.] 

1. The act of attributing or ascribing any- 
thing ; the state of being ascribed. 

". . . in Uie attribution and distribution of which 
honours, we see, antiquity made this difference."— 
Bacon : Adv. of Learn., bk. L 

2. That which is ascribed. Spec., commen- 
dation, honour. 

” Hot. Well said, ray noble Scot : if speaking truth, 

In this tiuo age, were not thought flattery. 

Such attribution should the Douglas have." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., lv. L 

at-trib'-u-tive, a. k$ . [Eng. attribute ; - ive . 
In Fr. nttributif ; Port, affri&urivo.] 

A. As adjective : Attributing. 

** And the will dotes that is attributive." 

Sfutkesp. : Trail us and Cressida, li. 2. 

B. As substantive (Gram ): A term intro- 
duced by Harris to designate words which are 
significative of attributes. He classifies them 
as Attributives of the first order, or those 
which are attributes of substances, namely, 
Adjectives, Verba, and Particles ; and Attribu- 
tives of the second order, or those which 
denote the attributes only of attributes— 
namely, Adverbs. 

" Proper subjects of the attributives good and bad." 
— Botering : Beni ham's ll'orfci, voL i., p. 216. 

at-trist’, v.t . [Fr. attrister. ] To sadden. 

* (Walpole: Letters, iii. 382.) 

at- tri te, a. [Lat. attritus, pa. par. of attero 
— to rub at, towards, or against : ad = to, 
and tero = to rub.] 

I, Ordinary Language : Rubbed ; subjected to 
the action of friction. ( Milton : P. L., x. 1,073.) 

II. Roman Catholic Theology : Sorry for hav- 
ing committed sin, but solely on accouot of 
the punishmeut associated with it. 

at-trl te-ness, s. [Eng. attrite; -ness.] The 

* quality of being rubbed away or worn down by 
friction. (Dyche.) 

at-tri'-tion, * at-try 9 -y on, s. [In Fr. 

attrition; Ital. attrizione; Lat. attritio.] 

1, Ord, Lang. £ Nat. Science: The act or 
process of rubbing down or away ; abrasion ; 
the state of being rubbed away. (Used of 
rocks, teeth, &c.) 

“ If till* great bell of pebbles, without includlug 
the mud necessarily derived from their attrition, was 
piled mto a mound. It would form a great mountain 
chain."— /lanvin . Voyage round the World, ch. viil. 

"... the posterior concavity having been smoothly 
deepened by af<rR Ion. . . .'—Owen: British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds, p. 6. 

2. Roman Catholic Theology: Sorrow for 
having committed sin, not, however, through 
hatred of the sin itself, but merely on account 
of the punishmeut brought in its train. It is 
considered the lowest degree of repentance. 

•■Ho the whyche hath not playne contrycyou, hut 
ell onely attrycyon. the whyche 1« a runner of contry- 
cyon unparfyte and ummffycycnt lor to have the grace 
of God.'— fartRut Ion of a Christian Man, p. 1C2. 

* * &t -ter-y, a. [A.S. attor, after, 
ator, otcr — poison, venom.] Venomous. 

“That the attrl heurtc sent up to the tuuge.”— MS. 

Colt., hero, A. xiv., f. 21. (A In Boucher.) 

* at-tr^c'-J-on, s. [ATrnmoN.) 


* a-tu‘o, adv. [Atwo.] 

&-twain, * a-twa'ine, * a-twin'ne, 
* a-twyn ne, * o-tuyn ne (uy as wi), 

adv. [Eng. a; twain (q.v.).] Id twain, in 
two ; aaunder, apart. (Lit. & Jig.) 

“He eondred the SarazlnB otuynne. and fought as a 
dragon."— A. Brunne, p 183. (ATcAardnm.) 

” I wll not that this cowpaiguye i>»rten adwynne." 

Chaucer : C. T., 313L 
•• Flescb and vemes nou fleo adwinne, 

Wherforc I rede of routhe.” 

Mary and the Cross (ed. Morria). 1«. 17. 

“ Tearing of pajiers. breaking ring* a-twain " 

Shakesp. : A Lover's Complaint. 

” Edged with sharp laughter, cut* at wain 
The knot* that tangle human creeds." 

Tennyson : To 

a-twe'el, ady. [Eng. at = wot; weel= well, 
or it may possibly be a corruption of atccd.j 
I wot well. (Scotch.) (Scott : Old Mortality, 
ch. xxxviii.) 

a-tw© en, * a-twe ene, * a-twe ne, adv. 
k prep. [Eng. a ; twain.) [Atwain, Twain. 
Of. also Between.] Between. 

The form Atweene is now obsolete. 

•• From her faire eyes wining the deawy wet 
Which softly atikl, and kissing them atweene ." 

Spenser: F Q., IV. vii 3S. 

^ In English the form atween is obsolete in 
prose, but is employed in poetry. In Scotch 
it is still used colloquially. 

“ It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and Mai'." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 1 
** Low-tiukled with a hell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms." Tennyson: Song. 

" . . . we‘11 guide him atween us, . , ."—Scott ; Anti- 
quary, cb. xv. 

a-twe esh, prep. [Atwixt.] (Scotch.) 

*atwend, v.t. [A.S. at, denoting opposition; 
vendan = to go.] [Wend.] To turn away. 

“ Heo mai hire gult atwende." 

little and Fight ingale, 1,415. 

"atwindan, * atwinde, v.L k t. [A.S. at- 

windan.) 

A. Intrans.: To depart, to go away, to 
cease. 

B. Trans. : To escape from (with dative). 

* a twin ne, adv. [Atwain.] 

+ a-twist' (0. Eng.), a twe esh (Scotch), a. 
[Eng. a ; twist (q.v.).] Twisted. ( Seager , 

Reid , k Worcester.) 

* a-twi te, • a-twi -ten, v.t. [A.S. tftwifan*] 
’To twit, to reproach, to blame for, to upbraid. 

M Thing most slauderous their uohled to atwtte." 
Chaucer: Certain ttuthldeit l,06(k { iioucher .) 

•a-twixt, * a-twyx, *a twyx-yn (0. 
Eng.), a-twee sh (0. Scotch), prep. [Old 
form of Eng. betunxt. From A.S. a ; and tweah 
= two.] [Two, Betwixt.] Betwixt. 

" with that an hldeoiis *torra of wind arose. 

With dreadful thuudormui lightning atwixL" 
Spenser: F. V-. Ut xit 2. 
Atwecsh themselves they best can case their pain." 
Shir ref Dorms, p, 33. 

* a-two , * at-two , * a tu o (two and tuo 

as tu, or as two, see the first example), * a- 
tW£© » adv. [Eng. a = in, tu»o.] luto two, 
In two ; asunder, in twain. 


boll, b^; poilt, jdvtrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9W11, hengh; go, £cm; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph-f. 
-clan, -ttan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -slon = zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = b9l, deL 
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** Right m * *werd for-kott«th and for-kerr#th 
An arm atuo, my dear sons. right so 
A tooge cutteth freudaeliip id atuof 

Chaucer: C.T., 17,571-4. 

* atwond', pret. of v. [Atwindan.] 

At -wood's ma- 9 hine', s. [Secdcf.] 

Physics: An apparatus invented by Mr. 
George Atwood (1746-1807) to illustrate the 
theory of accelerated motion. It consists of 
a wooden column about ten feet high, resting 
on a base and supporting a series of anti- 
friction wheels, which support a large central 
roller, over which passes a cord having equal 
weights at each end, so as to be in equilibria. 
By means of a graduated staff at one side the 
rise of one weight and fall of the other are 
indicated in feet and inches. A small addi- 
tional weight, being added to one of the large 
weights, causes it to descend with a velocity 
due to its excess of gravity over the other. 
The constant acceleration of speed in a falling 
body can also he shown and measured. 

* at wot', pret. of r. (as if from " a twi te = 
to go away). [A.S. at — at, and* witan = tc 
depart.] 

* a-t Wyn ne, air. [Atwain.] 

a-ty’-a, s. [From Atys; Gr. *Atvc (Afus) = 
the name of several persons mentioned in 
classic history or mythology. The most 
notable was an effeminate and foppish youth, 
killed by Tydeus in the Theban war.] Tha 
name given by Leach to a genus of decapod 
long-tailed crustaceans. 

a-typ’-Ic, a-typ'-ic-al, a. [Gr. a (a), priv., 
and tv J70? (tupos) = a model, type.] 

1. Possessing no distinct typical characters. 

2. Producing loss of typical characters. 

a typ'-ic-al-ly, adv . [Eng. atypical; -Jy.] 

’ lu an atypic manner. 

at'-y-pus, a. [Gr. a , priv. , and tvtto? (tupos) = 

. . . a type. Not typical.] A genus of spiders 
belonging to the family Mygalidae. The A. 
solzeri excavates in the ground, to the depth 
of seven or eight inches, a cylindrical tube, 
which it liues with silk. It is found in France. 

* a-ty '-zar, a. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astro?, : Inflamed ; angry (?). A technical 
word of old applied to the planet Mars. (R. 
Bell, in the Glossary to his edition of Chaucer.) 

All. [The first two letters of Lat. aurum = 
gold.] 

Chemistry : The symbol for aurum = gold. 
[Attrum, Gold.] 

au, 6, ou, inter}. [Dan. au — oh, expressive 
of pain.] 

A. Of the form au : An exclamation expres- 
sive of surprise. 

B. Of the forms au in Aberdeenshire, and o 
or ou i'll the southern counties of Scotland : An 
exclamation expressive of surprise. 

auale, t\i. [Availl.] To descend. (Douglas: 
I'irgil , 150, 41.) 

* aualk, v. [A.S. awauzati = to awake (?).J 
To watch. (0. Scotch.) 

* au-ant, s. [Avaunt.] (0. Scotch.) 

^n-ba de, s. [Fr.] Open-air music performed 
at daybreak before the door or window of 
the person whom it is intended to honour. 

au baine, s. [Fr. aubainezx an escheat to 
th* crown ; from aubain = a stranger not 
naturalised. From Lat. alibi = elsewhere, 
and suff. -anus. Comp, also alienus = an 
alien.] 

Droit d'aubane, or Jusalbinatus : A so-called 
right which the King of France formerly pos- 
sessed to seize the goods of any alien dying 
within his dominions, unless the person de- 
ceased had in his lifetime been formally pro- 
mised an exemption from the operation of the 
law. (Black stone : Comment , bk. i., ch. 10.) 

The natural effect of this unjust and 
at surd law was to prevent foreigners from 
settling in France, and thus to deprive the king 
and the country of all assistance from intellect 
not of native growth. It was repealed in 1S19. 

aube, a. [Alb.] 

au-berge, s. [Fr.] An inn; a place of enter- 
taiument for travellers, 

** At the auberqc near the foot of the Rhone glacier, 
• * - — Tyndall : Fray, cf Science, 3rd ed., ii. M. 


au'-ber-gme, s . [Fr.] A name for the fruit 
of a specie3 of Solanum. 

’‘That of .Sofanum lycoprr$icum and melongcna is 

served at table in various forms, under the name of 

Tomatoes and Aubergine a." — London: Encyclop. of 

Plant j {1329), p. 1,078. 

au‘-bin, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. hobin , cog. with 
Eng. hobby (q.v.).] 

Horsemanship * A gait or movement of a 
horse intermediate between a gallop and a 
trot or amble ; what is generally called a 
“ Canterbury gallop.” 

au -burn, * a’-bura, * a-burne, * au'- 
borne, * a'-bron, * al -burn, a. [Webster 
and Richardson connect this with A.S. ba’man, 
bernan = . . . to burn; bryne = a burning; 
Ger. 6r«i7ien = to burn, with which the form 
abroti seems akin. On this hypothesis auburn 
hair would be of a colour like that produced 
by bn rain g, viz., brown. (Brown.) But the 
form alburn, which occurs in Skinner's and 
Johnson 'a Dictionaries, points to the Ital. 
a Iburno = a white hazel-tree ; Lat. albnrnus 

— a white fish, the Bleak or Blay ; albus = 
dead white, not dazzling w hite (Alburnum) ; in 
which case, auburn hair must originally have 
signified white instead of hrown hair. Malm 
and Wedgwood adhere to this latter etymo- 
logy. According to the Promptorium , auburne 
colour = citrinus—i.e., a pale yellow colour.] 
A term used chiefly of hair. 

* 1. Originally : White (7). (See etym.) 

2. Mow : B rowm, with a tinge of red or 
russet (Byron : Corsair, ii. 2.) 

A.U.C. A contraction for Anno urbis conditce 

— in the year of the city founded, f.e., from 
the foundation of the city of Rome. 

au-chan, a’-chan, s. [Deriv. uncertain. 
Probably from some obacure place.] A kiud 
of pear. (Scotch.) 

au-cbc-ni-a, s. [Gr. anx*}* (awcA«n) = the 
neck.] A genus of Mammalia of tha order 
Rmninantia and the family Camelidse. It 
includes the Llamas, which are the American 
representatives of the Camels so well known 
In the Eastern world. They have no dorsal 
humps, and their toes are completely divided. 
There are about four spacies of Auclienia : the 
A. guanac o, or Guanaco [Guanaco] ; the A. 
glama, or Llama [Llama]; the A. paco, the 
Paco or Alpaca [Alpaca] ; and the A. vicunia, 
or Vicugna [Vicuona], 

* audit, v.t. [Ought.] 

* aucht, s. [Ought.] 

* audit, a. [Auht, Eioht.] (Scotch.) 

aucht, aught, awcht (cfc & gh guttural), 

pret. of verb. [In Scotch aw = to possess, to 
owe ; from A.S. aht, a 7ifc, erhte, pret. of agan 
= to own.] [Agh.] 

1. Possessed ; owned. (Scotch.) [Aught.] 

" Of kyngis. that aucht that reawte. 

And mast had rycht tbare kyng to be." 

Wyntoun, viit, 2, 9. 

2. Ow p ed ; was indebted ; ought. 

" For lawe or than for threte 
Of fora, he suld pay m he aucht." 

Wyntoun, v., 3, 89. (Jamieton.) 

au cou'-rant (ant as ang), a. or adv. [Fr. 
ait = to the, in the, with the ; courant — cur- 
rent, running stream, course, way, custom, 
progress.] “ In the current " of progress with 
regard to anything ; well informed with re- 
spect to everything which is being said or 
done in connection with it. 

* auc -ta-ry f s. [From Lat. auctorium = an 
addition, an overweight ; anctum, supine of 
augeo = to increase.] Increase, augmentation. 
(0. Scotch.) 

"An large auct<^y to the library." 

Crawford: l T niv. Edit*., p. 137. 

* auc’-ten-ty, a. [Authentic.] (0. Scotch.) 

* auc -ter, s. [Altar.] Altar. 

"He made an aucter on Codes name.” 

Story of Gen. Sc Exod. (ed. Morris). «25. 

auc -tion, s. [In Sw. A Ger. f auk t ion ; Dan. 
auction = an auction : from Lat* auctio = 
(1) an increasing, (2) an auction ; augeo = to 
cause to increase.] 

1. The public disposal of goods to the highest 
bidder. None but those who have taken out 
an auction licence are at present allowed to 
conduct such sales. To ascertain who the 


highest bidder is, two leading processes may 
be adopted. The goods may be put up at a 
low figure, and then competitors for them, 
bidding against each other, will raise this to 
a higher price. This is what is generally done 
in this country. In wbat is called s “ Dutch 
auction,” however, the process is reversed. 
The goods are put up at a price much above 
their value, and gradually lowered till a bid 
is given for them, and they are then forthwith 
knocked down to him from whom it proceeded. 

"Then followed An auction, tlie strangest that 
history has recorded.* — J/aeuufay Pitt. Eng., cb. vii. 

2. The goods sold by auction. 

" A*k you why Phrine the whole auction bays! 
Phriue foresee* a general excise." — Pope. 

auction-catalogue, s. The catalogue 
of the goods to be disposed of at an aucliou. 

auction-mart, s. A place where gooda 
are aold by public auction. 

auction-room, $. A room used tempo- 
rarily or permanently for the dispoaal of goods 
by pubb'c auction. 

t duc’-tlon, v. [From the substantive.] To 
sell (goods) by auction. 

auc -tion-ax-y, a. [Eng. auction; -ary.] Per- 
taining to an auction. 

•* And much more honest, to ho hir’d. Mid stand 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand : 

Provokiug to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old household stuff, or picture's price.” 

Itryden : Juvenal. 

auc-tion-e'er, s. [Eng. auction ; - eer .] A 
person whose occupation it is to sell goods by 
auction. 

*• Even the auctioneer was always a character In tha 
drama ." — De Quincey : WVrAi (ed. 1883), ii 6. 

auc-tion-e er, v.t. [From the substantive.] 
To dispose of goods by auction. 

" Estates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile, 

Then advertised, and awcTi'oMeer’d away." 

Cowper: Tu»h, bk. UL 

auo-tion-€ ered, pa. par. [Auctioneer, v.) * 

auc-tion-e er-ihg, pr. par. & adj . [Auc- 
tioneer, v.] 

t auc'-tive, a. [From Lat. andus, pa. par. of 
augeo.] Increasing. (Johnson.) 

* auc-tor -I-te, s. [Fr. autorite.] Authority. 

"... and certes rightfully may ye take no ven- 
geance, as of youre owne auctoHU.*— Chaucer: Talc 
of Mclibeut. 

* auc'-tour, s. [Author] 

au'-cu-ba, s. [Japanese name.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Comacere, or 
Cornels. The only knowrn species in A. Ja- 
ronica, a well-known evergreen, with leaves 
like those of the laurel in form and mottled 
with yellow. It grows in British gardens. 

au-cu-pa'-tion, s. [Lat. ouen patio ; from 
auewpor = to go a bird-catching ; aveejx, 
contr. for aviceps = a bird-catcher; avis = 
bird, and cap io = to take.] Bird-catching; 
fowling. (Johnson.) 

au da'-cioUS (cious as shus), a. [From Fr. 
uudacieux ; Sp. & Port, audaz ; Ital. audace.) 
Lat. audax ; from andco = to dare, to venture.] 
Adventurous, bold, daring, spirited. 

t 1. In a good or an indifferent sense ; Brave ; 
valiant. 

" Audaciout Hector I if the gods ordain 
That great Achilles rise and rage ogem. 

Wbat toils attend thee, and what woes remain »" 
Pope: Homcrt Iliad, hk. x., 118-130. 

2. In a bad sense : 

(а) Of persons: Bold, impudent ; with shame- 
less effrontery ; with contempt for law, human 
and divine. 

"Of the members of the House of Commons who 
were animated by these feelings, the fiercest and most 
audaclout was Howe.”— Macaulay : tl at. Any., ch. xiv. 

(б) Of conduct : Proceeding from and indi- 
cating boldness in a bad sense ; the offspring 
of shameless effrontry. 

" Such is thy audacioiu wickedness. 

Thy lewd, pestifrous and dissentious pranks." 

X/iakrfp. : 1 Henry 17., ill. 1. 

au-da'-cious-ly (cious as shus), adv. 

[Eng. audacious ; 6uff. In an audacious 

manner ; boldly, impudently. (Shakesp. : 
Love's Labour's Lost, v. 2 ) 

au-da'-cious-ncss (cious a* shus), *. 

[Eng. audacious ; -ness.] The quality of being 
audacious ; boldness, impudence, audacity. 
(P. Holland : Livy , p. 458.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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6 u-da$ -i-ty, 5. [From Lat. audacis , genit. 
of audax — audacious, bold, and Eng. suff. 
-tty-J In Fr. audace ; Port., Ital., k Lat. 
Qudacia.] Capacity for doing daring deeds. 

1. In a good, or at least in an indifferent 
sense : Courage, blaring, valour, gallantry. 

“Another lawyer of more vigour ami audacity."— 
Macaulay : HUl. Eng . ch. iv. 

2. In a bud sense: Hardihood, effrontery, 
impudence ; capability of boldly doing deeds 
involving contempt for law, human and divine. 

Au-de -an If m, Au-das -an ism, Au- 
dl'-an ism, s. [From Audteus or Avdius, a 
native of Mesopotamia, who lived in the fourth 
century, lie became a Syrian bishop; but 
having incurred odium among his brethren for 
censuring their avarice and luxury, he was 
banished to Scythia.] The followers of the 
Andnms or A udms mentioned above, who was 
said to have held the anthropomorphic view, 
founded on Gen. i. 20, 27, that God had a 
body in the image of which that of man was 
created. [A nt h uo pomorphite. ] 


3. In Spanish America before it became inde- 
pendent: The supreme court of justice and its 
jurisdiction. 

" * • • as little as the aboriginal population of Darien 
regard eu the authority of the Spanish Viceroys aud 
Audiencct." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. uiv, 

audience-chamber, s. A chamber in 
which fonnal audiences are grauted. 

" He summoued all the princes imw resident in this 
court, to appear before him in the great audience- 
chamber."— Translation of Eoccallni ( 1626 ), p. $ 14 . 

audience-court, s. A court belonging 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Being ac- 
customed formerly to hear causes extra-judi- 
cially in his own palace, lie usually requested 
that difficult points should be discussed by 
men learned in the law, called auditors, whence 
ultimately sprung up by slow degrees a court 
held to have equal authority with that of 
Arches, though inferior to it both in dignity 
and antiquity. The audience-court ia now 
merged in the Court of Arches, the duties of 
its former presiding officer being discharged 
by the Deau of the Arches. 


au'-dl-tive, a. [la FT. auditif; Sp. k Part 
auditioo.] Having tha power of hearing. 
(Cotyrave.) 


**** vii ir-ur t au-ui-w ui t s. jin i>er* 

auditor — a regimental judge ; Fr. auditeur =* 
a hearer, an auditor of accounts ; Sp. auditor • 
oidor; Ital. auxlitore — an iuferior judge ; Lat 
auditor — (1) a hearer, (2) a pupil, (3) tha 
reader of a book ; from audio = to hear, to 
understand, to learn, to examine.] 

A. Ordinary Languoge : 

1. A hearer ; one of an andience. 


‘•Workers of Goddes word, not auditours." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 7.518-10. 

‘‘ H la vigorous and animated discourse doubtless 
called forth the loud hums of his auditor*" — 
Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. r. 


2. One appointed to examine accounts, 
compare the several items with the corre- 
sponding vouchers, and finally certify to tha 
accuracy of the whole. In general, two 
auditors act together, to give greater weight 
to the statement signed as to the accuracy of 
the account. 


au di-bil'-i-ty, s. [From Low Lat, audibilis; 
ami Eug. suffix -ty. ] Audibleness ; capability 
of being heard. ( Journal of Science.) 

au’-dt-blc, a. k s. [Ia Ital. uudibile ; from 
Low Lat. audibilis = audible; audio = to 
hear. Cognate with Gr. avSthu (audaa) = to 
utter soun. Is, to speak, and auS>j (aude) = the 
human voice : from the root aud or aus, in 
San sc. vaxl = to speak ; also with Gr. oJs (ous), 
genit. wtoc (ofos) = an ear.] [Ear.] 

A. As adjective : Which may he heard ; loud 
enough to he heard; actually heard. 

*• His respiration quick aud audible." 

Wordncorth : Excurtion, hk. vlil. 
t B. As substantive : Anything which may 
ba heard or which is heard. 

"... and of articulate voices, tones, songs, and 
nnaverings, in audible*."— Bacon ; Sal. Eitt., Cent. 
Ui.,§25L 


Au'-di ble-ncss, $. [Eng. audible ; -ness.] 
The quality of being able to be heard; audi- 
bility. (Johnson.) 


au'-dl-bly, adv. [Eng. atulibl(e) ; -ly.] In an 
audible mauner. So as to be heard. 

“ Main ocean, breaking audibly, . . 

Wordtworth : View from the Top of Black Comb. 


au'-di en<je, s. [In Sw. audiens; Ger. au- 
dienz ; Dan. k Fr. audience; Sp. k Port, 
a udicncia; Ital. nndie«2a, audtenzia ; all from 
Lat. awdienfia.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L The act or opportunity of hearing ; hear- 
ing, listening ; attention. 

M I.et thine handmaid. I pray thee, speak io thioe 
audlenctj ."— 1 Saw. xxv. 24. 

To give audience is to give ear, to listen, to 
attend. 


“Men of lame), aud ye that fear God, give audience. " 
—Act*, xiil. i«j. 

IL The state or opportunity of being heard, 
listened to, or attended to. 


1. In a general sense : 


•'Unhappily Miicasm nud Invective directed against 
‘ William were but too likely to find favourable au- 
II fat. Eng.. cb xi. 


2. Spec . ; A formal interview granted to im- 
portant personages, particularly to an ambas- 
sador presenting his credentials or making a 
communication to a sovereign ; also a private 
Interview with a monarch given to a court 
favourite. 


Tills w:i» the atnte of affairs when, on the next day 
(the 2nd), Lord Augustus Loftus was admitted to an 
audience, . , .“—Time*, Nov. 24. 18V6. 

“ He was everyday luinn toned from the gallery iuto 
the eloset. and souiet lines had lung audience* while 
peers were kept waiting in the ante-chain hers."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. Iv. 

IIL 1 he person or persons hearing, listening, 
or attending. 


Gen.: An assemblage of hearers ; an auditor 

.. “ ; • • ■till govern thou my soug, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few," 

Milton • p. hk. vii 
“The king meanwhile surveyed hi* aiulimr* fre 
trie throne with that bright eagle eye which nothi 
WcniK'd. — Jfucanlny ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xv. 

B, Technically: 

1. In England: The same aa Audienc 
court (q. v.). 


“None to be cited Into the arches or aue/iVikv', but 
u'VimwW w ithin tli« arclihUli^p » iIIuccao oi* pcculkn.'* 
.t Canant KccL t‘4 


2. In Spain: Ono of the seven supreme 
courts. 


* au -di~ent, s. (Lat. a'udiens, pr. par. of 
audio = *to hear.] A hearer. 

"The audientt of her sad story felt gTeat motions 
both of pity and admit otiou for her misfortune."— 
SheUvn : Trantl. of Don Quixote, iv. 2. 


' Flav. If you suspect my husbandry, or falsehood. 
Call me before the exact est auditort. 

And set me 00 the proof.'* 

Hhakctp. : Timon of A them, ii. 3 
Auditors are, of course, required for tha 
Government accounts. 


au-di dm -et-er, au-dim -et~er, s. [Lat. 
audio = to hear, and Gr. /xerpot* (i/icfroa) = 
measure.] An instrniuent devised by Prof 
Hughes, the inventor of the microphone, and 
described by Dr. Richardson at n meeting of 
the Royal Society in 1S79. Its object is to 
measure with precision the sense of hearing. 
Among its constituent parts are an induction 
coil, a microphone key, aud a telephone. 

&u-diom-et'-ric, a. [Eng. audiometer; -ic.} 
Pertaining to or connected with audiometry. 

au-di-om'-et ry, s. [Eng. audiometer ; - y .] 
The act or practice of testing the sense ot 
hearing, by means of the audiometer (q.v.). 

au‘ - di-phono, s. (Lat. o?uf io = to hear, and 
Gr. (f> ovy ( phone) = a sound.] 

Acotisiics : An instrument which enables 
deaf mutes to bear, and by which they can 
be taught to speak. A tiiarigular plate of 
hardened caoutchouc, very sensitive to sound 
vibrations, is its essential part. The patient, 
holding the audiphone, places the upper edge 
against his upper teeth ; the sounds are gath- 
ered and conveyed to the auditory nerve by 
the teeth, and not by the tympanum, 

au'-dlt, s. (Lat. audifu-s = a hearing,] 

L The examination of an account by persons 
appointed to test its accuracy, by comparing 
each item with vouchers, adding up each page, 
and at last authoritatively stating the sum 
owing or at credit. (Used literally or figura- 
tively.) 

“ Yet I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flour of all, 

And leave mo but the bnm." 

Shaketp. : Corioln mu, L L 

" To steal from spiritual leisure a brief sjmid, 

To keep your earthly audit." 

Ibid. : King Henry 17/ L, ill. 2. 

2, The account as thus tested and verified. 
(Used lit. or Jig.) 

“ He took my father grossly, full of bread. 

With all h is crime* broad blown i, am] flush as May r 

And bow bis audit stand* why kuowBVivehenx nr 
Shake tp. : Eanilot, iii. 3 . 

audit house, s. A house appendant to 
most cathedrals, ami designed for the transac- 
tion of business connected with them. 

"The church of Canterbury (till within this two 
or three years) hail the morning-prayers at seven or 
eight of the clock in the nmruiug ; the sermon at ten 
in the audit-house : and theu the rest of the com- 
munion-service, ami the communion, in tins choir."— 
SirG. IVViefer ; vice, qf Church ct. p. 116. 

audit-office, s. The office in which the 
public accounts of the empire are audited. 

au'-dit, v.t. k l. [Audit, s.] 

A. Transitive : Carefully to examine (the 
account of another person), ami formally and 
authoritatively certify to (its) accuracy. 

" Bishops’ ordinaries, auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence .*'— Ayliffe • Purcrgon. 

B. Intransitive : To ascertain and certify 
the accuracy of an account. 

“I love exact dialing, am) lot Hocus audit ; he 
kuous how the money win disbursed. —Arbuthnot. 

du-dl-tion. $. [In Fr. audition; from Lat 
aadtfio.] Ileuring. (Walpole : Letters t ii. 333.) 


“The house swarmed with placemen of all kinds, 

. . . tellers, auditort, receivers.*'— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xlx. 

B. Technically: 

Account-keeping : 

1. In the United Kingdom: 

* (a) Auditors of the Imprest were officers 
of the Exchequer who formerly audited the 
accounts of the Customs* receipts, the naval 
and military expenditure, &c. This office has 
been entirely abolished, Its functions being 
now discharged by commissioners appointed 
for auditing the public accounts, who at first 
were five in number, but were subsequently 
raised to ten. 

(b) Auditors of burgh accounts: By 5 and 
6 William IV., c. 7(5, the burgesses of each 
municipal corporation annually elect from 
among those qualified to be#conncillors two- 
auditors to audit tha accounts of tha borough. 
By subsequent acts they have beeu rendered 
disqualified to be councillors. 

2, fn Scotland, the Auditor of the Court of 
Session is a functionary who, when costs are 
awarded, examines the several accounts, taxes 
tlie charges if needful, and finally gives a 
certificate, without which tha money cannot 
be paid. 

au-di-to'r-J-um, $. (Auditory, s ] 

1. The place allotted to an audience as in a 
a church or public hall, or to visitors, aa in a 
monastery. 

2. Also (U. S.) a building for public meet- 
ings or public performances. 


auVdlt-or-ship, s. [Eng. auditor ; aud suff. 
-ship. ] The office, dignity, or functions of an 
auditor. 


"... the audit orthip of the exchequer." — Johmon z 
Lift of Eal\fux. (AicAartfjoa.) ’ 


au'-dit-or-y, * au' dlt-or-ie, a. (From 
Lat. auditorius = relating to a hearer or 
hearing ; from audios to hear.] 

1. Ord. Lang. & Anal.: Pertaining to the 
organs of hearing. 

2. Perceived by means of the organs of 
hearing. 

"... the atidifory perception of the report."— A irg 
on Hound (180i>), p. 135 . 

U The Auditory Artery is a ramification of 
the internal carotid one, tha several branches 
of which are distributed through the brain. 

The Auditory Canal, or external meatus of 
the ear, is considered to belong to the external 
portion of that organ. It extends inward 
from the concha for rather more than an inch. 
Part of itris cartilaginous and part osseous. 
(7VM <£ Bowman : Bhysiol.A nat., vol. ii., p. fi7.) 

The Auditory Xervc, called also tha Acoustic 
Nen'e, enters the ear by tlie internal auditory 
canal, and divides into two leading branches, 
wliic.li again subdivide to an amazing extent. 
It is remarkably soft in texture. The audi- 
tory and the facial nerves together consti- 
tute the seventh pair of nerves in Willis's 
arrangement. 

“ We with to extend our inquiries from theiiurfi'ory 
nerve to the optic nerve.'* — Tyndall : EYag. of Science 
(3rd ed.), Vil. 133. 


boll, bo^; pout, Jowl; cat, s cU, chorus. 5hln. bcn?h; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a. ? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-clan* -ttan - sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -flon, -jion = zliuu. -tlous, -slous, -clous - shus. ►bio, -die, &c. = bol, d^l. 
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au dit-or-y, * au'-dlt-or-ie, au dl- 
to r-i-um, s. [In Fr. avditoire ; Port, audi- 
torial the tribunal of an auditor ; auditorio 
= people assembled for heariug ; Sp. ItaL 
auditorio = a court, a sessions house; Sw., 
Dan., &'Ger. auditorium, from Lat. auditorium 
= (1) u lccturc-room, a hall of justice ; (2) a 
school ; (3) (by metonymy) an audience, per- 
sona assembled for hearing.] [Auditory , adj. ] 

A. Of the form auditorium : 

Arch. In ancient churches : The nave ; that 
part of the church in which the audience aat. 

B, Of the forms auditory and * auditorie : 

1. Of places or things : 

]. A hall, an apartment, or a portion of a 
hall or apartment in which an audience sits. 

2. A bench on which a judge sits in a law- 
court. 

IL Of jyrsons : An audience ; people as- 
sembled to hear. 

"•Several of tbia auditory were, perhaps, entire 
stranger* to the person whose death wo nowlament/'— 
Atterbury. 

au’-di-tress, s. [The feminine form of Eng. 
auditor.] A female hearer. 

. such pleasure she reserv’d, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress .“ 

MUton : P. L. hk- viii. 

f au-dit‘-u-al, a. [From Lat. auditu$ = 
hearing, and Eng. suffix -aZ,] Pertaining to 
hearing. (Coleridge.) 

* aue, auen, v. Old forma of Have. 

* ailed e, pret. of v. Old form of Had. 

au-er-bach'ite, s. [Named after Dr. Auer- 
bach.] A mineral, believed by Dana to be 
simply altered zircon. 

a' uf, s. [Dut. alf ] A fool, a ailly person. 

[Oaf.] 

au fait (if silent), used as an adj. [Fr. (Zif.) = 
to the deed ; also in fact, indeed, in reality.] 
Acquainted with, skilled in. 

* au -fald, a. The same as Afald (q.v.). 

Au-ge'-an, a, [From Lat. Augeas, in Gr. 
A vyeas (Augeas), or Airyeia? (Augeias) ; and 
Eng. sutf. -cm.] 

1. Clftss. Myth. : Pertaining to Augeas, one 
of the Argonauts, king of Elis, who was repre- 
sented as having a stable, or cow-house, which 
had been occupied for thirty years by 300 
of bis cattle, without ever once having* been 
cleansed. Hercules undertook the great task, 
and succeeded completely in his endeavour, by 
turniug the course of the rivers Alpheus and 
Peneus through the polluted stable. He next 
alew the king, who had defrauded him of his 
hire, and put on the throne Phyleus, the son 
of the erring monarch. 

2. Pertaining to whatever has been too long 
neglected, and cannot now, without Herculean 
labour, be put right 

au'-gel ite, s. [In Ger. augelith; from Gr. 
avyg (augc)=. bright light, radiance, and suff. 
-ite.) A colourless or pale-red mineral, with 
its lustre strongly pearly on cleavage surfaces. 
The composition is— phosphoric acid, 35*3 ; 
alumina, 51*3; and water, 13*4 = 100. It is 
found in the province of Scania, in Sweden. 

au ger, * au -gre (gre as ger), s. [A.&. 

nofe, nafu = the nave or middle of a wheel, 
gor- a borer, pierc- 
er; nafcl)or= a nave- 
borer, an auger, 

Bosworth asks if 
nafegar has not also 
the same meaning ; 
gar = a dart, jave- 
lin, spear, lance, or 
weapon ; in Sw. 7ia- 
foare ; I cel. nafarr; 

Dut. avegaar ; Mod. 

Ger. naber; O. H. 

Ger. n abager mean 
= an auger. Thus n 
has been dropped 
from the beginning 
of the word.] 

1. An instrument 
used for boring 
holes in wood, or 
ot her soft substance. 

It ia used by carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, 
wheelwrights, and cabinet-makers. It con- 


sists of a wooden handle and an iron shank, 
with a steel bit terminating it at the bottom. 

"The auger hath a handle aud bit; its office is to 
make great round holes. When you use it, the stuff 
you work upon is commonly laid low under you that 
you may the easier use your strength ; for iu t wlsting 
the hit about by the force of both your hands, on each 
end of the handle one. it cuts great chip® oat of the 
a tuft"— Moxon : Mechanical Exercise 4. 

** Men. What’s the news ? what’s the news! 

Com. Your temples burned in their cement, and 

Your franchises, whereof you stood, confined 

Into an augre's bore." 

Skakesp. : Coriolamu, iv. 6. 

2. An instrument of a similar kind, but on 
a much larger scale, used for boring into the 
soil, or through the geological strata for water, 
to ascertain the character of the subsoil or 
of the beds traversed. It has connecting- 
rods to adapt it to the different depths re- 
quired. 

anger-hole, * augre-hole, s. A hole 
drilled by an auger. 

" What should be spoken here, where our fate, 

Hid in au auger-hole, may rush, and seize us?” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iL S. 

anger-shell, s. The English name of 
the shells belonging to the genus Terebra. It 
is given in consequence of their being long 
and pointed. None of the recent species are 
British. [Terebra. ] 

an '-get, au'-gette, s. [Fr. an get = a trough.] 

Mil. : A wooden pipe containing the powder 
designed to be used in exploding a mine. 
(James.) 

aught, fought (on as a), *auht, *aght, 

* aht (gh and h guttural or mute), s. & adv. 
[A.S. aht, awht, auht, awiht, aumkt , owiht, 
oumht — aught, anything, some ; a or o = one ; 
wuht, unht = (I) aught, something, anything; 
(2) a thing, a creature, a wight, an animal ; 0. 
H. Ger. unht ; Goth. vaiht= a thing, anything.] 
[Aght, Auoht, Whit, Wight.] 

A. -<4s substantive : 

1. Generally: Anything, whether great or 
smalL 

" Who digging, round the plxnt, still hangs his head, 

Nor aught remits the work, while thus he wiid.” 

Pope : Burner's Odyssey, bk. xxiv , 285-6. 

2. Spec. : The smallest portion of anything, 
a whit, a jot, or tittle. 

B. As adverb : In anything, in any respect. 

*' Thy sire and I were one : nor varied auoht 
In public sentence, or in private thought.'’ 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. ail., 15S-6. 

Tf Aught = anything, is sometimes errone- 
ously spelled ought, and thus confounded with 
ought — should, or is under an obligation. It 
would tend to clearness if the former were 
uniformly spelled, as correctness requires, 
with a, and the latter with o. 

aught, aucht (gh and ch guttural), s. [Aght, 
Auht.] Possession, property. (Scotch.) 

" Edie Ochiltree caught hold of the rein, and stopped 
his further proceeding. ’ Whu's aught, ye cullantlf ' " 
— Scott: Antiquary. 

Bad Aught : “ A bad property.” (Used of an 
Obstinate ill-conditioned child.) (Jamieson.) 

aught, aucht (gh and ch guttural), pret . ofv.t. 
[Agh.] Possessed as one’s property. (Old 
Eng. A Scotch ) [Aucht.] , 

* aught and, * a ght-and (gh guttural), pr. 
par. [Auoht, Aght.] Owing. 

“That the debts aughtand he our armle — or pro- 
perty aughtand be omcearis and soldfouria,"— Acts 
Chat. I. led. 1814), v. 347. 

* a'ught-where (gh guttural), s. [Eng. 
aught ; where.] Anywhere. 

"... that he had aught where a wife for his estate.” 
— Chaucer : Legend of Good Women, 1,538. (5. »* 

Boucher.) 

au’-gite, au'-gite, s. [In Ger. augit, Ac. In 
Lat. augites ; Gr. aityin js (augites), a precious 
stone, supposed by some to be the turquoise ; 
avyrf (auge) i = bright light, radiance.] An im- 
portant mineral, interesting from its geolo- 
gical as well as its mineralogical relations. 
The term has not always been used in the 
same sense. 

1. Fomnerly : The augite of Werner was the 
same as what has been called volcanic schist 
and volcanite. 

2. Now: Dana applies the name augite to 
the greenish or brownish-black and black 
kinds of aluminous pyroxene, found chiefly in 
eruptive, but sometimes also in metamorphic 
rocks, [Pyroxene.] When altered into horn- 
blende it ia called Tralite (q.v,). Augite was 
once suspected by many mineralogists to be 


essentially the same mineral as hornblende, 
differing only in this respect, that the former 
species resulted from rapid and the latter from 
slow cooling. But Dana separates the two, 
regarding hornblende as an aluminous variety 
of ampbibole [Amfhibole], and not of py- 
roxene. [Hornblende.] Whatever its exact 
place in the system, it is so much akin to 
hornblende that Gustav Rose, fusing a mass 
of the latter mineral, found that on cooling 
it uniformly became augite. Both are found 
in modern and in ancient volcanic products. 
The green and dark kinds of eruptive rock 
have hornblende or augite predominant, while 
the reddish ones owe their colour to the 
abundance of felspar in their composition. 
In Britain augite occurs separately as a mineral 
in the trap rocks around Edinburgh and else- 
where. 

augite-rock, 8. A kind of hasalt, or 
greenstone, composed wholly or chiefly of 
granular augite. (Leonhard, Lyell, &c.) 

au-git -ic, au-git'-ic, a. [Eng. augit(e); -to.] 
Pertaining to augite, or composed in greater 
or lesser amount of augite. 

” It was xlso remarked, that in the crystalline slags 
of furnaces, augitic forms were frequent, the hora- 
biendic entirely absent ; hence it was conjectured that 
hornblende might be the result of slow, and augite of 
rapid cooling.” — Lyell : Man. of Gcol ., 4th ed., p. 569. 

augitic porphyry. A volcanic rock, 
consisting of Labrador felspar and augite on a 
green or dark-grey base. (Rose, Lyell , <£c.) 

aug-ment' f v.t. [In Fr. avgmenter; Sp. & 
Port, augmentar ; Ital. aumentare; from Lat. 
augmento , -art, -atum, v.t. = to increase ; augeo, 
fut. auxi = to increase; Gr. av£av W ( auxano ), 
and (auxo) = to increase.] [See Wax, 

Eke.] 

A. Trans . ; To increase the size of any- 
thing ; tu make anything larger, in reality or 
to the imagination. 

. . oid taxes were augmented or continued.' — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., chap. xxiL 

M At half this distance the attraction would be aug- 
mented four —Tyndall : Frag, of Science, Srd 

ed., L 18. 

” A ugment the fame and honor of the fight.” 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xvL. T92, 

B. Intrans. : To increase. 

" Strength is deriv'd from spirits and from hiood; 

And those augment hy generous wine and food # 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hk. xix.. 159-60, 

aug'-ment, s. [In Ger, f augment; Fr. aug- 
ment ; Port, augmento ; Ital. aumento ; Lat. 
auginentum, from augeo =to increase.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I t The act of augmenting or increasing ; the 
state of being augmented or increased. 

2. That by which anjibing ia increased ; 
also the time during which increase takes 
place. 

” You shall find this augment of the tree to be with- 
out the diminution of one drachm of the earth.”— 
Walton: Angler. 

” Discutients are improper in the beginning of in- 
flammations, hut proper when mixed with repeUants 
in the augment.” — Wiseman. 

B. Technically: 

1. PhiloLd Gram.: In Greek grammar, a 
prefix to the past tenses and to the pafilo- 
post future, intended to distinguish them from 
other tenses. The augment to the perfect 
and the paulo-poat future prefix the initial 
consonant with e, and retain the syllable thus 
formed through all the moods. In this case 
the augment is called the reduplication. Thus 
from Tvimo (tupto) conies rerv^a (tetupha), 
TeTVijjoixai (tetupsomai), where tc (to) is the 
augment. Constituting, as it does, a syllable, 
it is called a syllabic augment. Sometimes 
the augment is formed by substituting for a 
short vowel its corresponding long one, as 
e\iri£ u> (elpidzo), t)\ki£ov (elpulzon) ; the aug- 
ment thus produced is termed a temporal 
augment. 

% Dr. Doualdsou, in 1839, published the 
hypothesis that the augment is properly a 
pronominal particle, denoting distance or re- 
moteness, originally in space and then in time ; 
a view which has since been adopted by Bopp, 
Garnett, Curtius, and others. (Donaldson: 
New Cratylus, 3rd ed., 1859, p. 508, Note.) 
There is an augment in Sanscrit as well as in 
Greek. 

aug-ment'-a-ble, a. [Eng. augment; -able.) 
Able to be augmented ; able to be increased. 

“ Our eiixirs be augmentable infinitely.” 

Ashmole: Thcat. Chem. (1652), p. 182. 



fate, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, vq, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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aug-men-taZ-tion, s. [I a Fr. augmentation ; 
Sp. augmentation; Port, augmentafao ; ltal 
augumentazione, aumentazione .] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of augmenting or increasing. 

“They would not, ho thought, be much alarmed by 

any augmentation of power which the Emperor might 
obtain. — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. The state of being augmented. 

“What modification of matter can make one embryo 
capable of so prodigiously vast augmentation, while 
another is confined to the minuteness of an bisect." 
— Bentley. 

3. The amount added to produce the in- 
crease. 

. . the amount of the augmentation it would be 
ridiculous to attempt to estimate."— J. 8. Still: Logic, 
vol. il.. p. 101. 

B. Technically : 

1. Astronomy. Augmentation of the Moon's 
Semi-diamctcr : The increase in her apparent 
magnitude, due to the difference between her 
distance from the observer aod the centre of 
the earth. 

2. In Heraldry. Arms of Augmentation of 

Honour are a grant from one’s sovereign of an 
additional charge ou a coat of arms for a meri- 
torious service reudered, or for some other 
cause. ( Glossary of Heraldry, 1847.) They 

are called also Arms of Concession of Honour. 

augmentation eourt. A court erected 
by King Henry VIII., for the increase of the 
revenues of his crown, by the suppressiou of 
monasteries. 

aug ment -a-tive, a. k s. [In Fr. augmen- 
tatif ; ltal. augumentativo.] 

A. As adjective: Having the power of in- 
creasing any particular thiog, or actually 
increasiog it 

“Some of them [terminations of verbal nouns] being 
augmentatii'B, some diminutive." — Inttructioi u for 
Oratory, p. 52. 

B. As substantive : A word which expresses 
in an augmented form— that is, with increased 
force— the idea couveyed by the simple word 
from which it was derived. Tlius the Indian 
term Maharajah (in Mahratta maha = great, 
rajah = king) is an augmentative of the simple 
word rajah. It is opposed to diminutive. To 
the latter category belongs the word kinglet 
(king, and let = little). 

aug-ment -ed, pa. par. [Auoment, v.] 

" Precipitate ti^e with augmented pain." 

Milton : P. L., hit. vL 

ang-ment-er, s. (Eng. augment; -er. In 
Fr. augmenteur.] One who or that which 
augments or increases anything.] 

"The EgyptLaua, who were the world’s seminaries 
for arts, ascribe all to learning, as to it* patroness aud 
augmenter.” — Waterhous : Apol. for Learn., Ac. (1653), 
p- 177. 

aug-ment-irig, pr. par . & a. [Auoment, r.] 

“. . . and hence the increased supply, reouired by 
Increasing population, is sometimes raised at an aug- 
menting cost by higher cultivation. ”—J. 8. Mill : 
Polit. Econ., voL L, bk. L, ch. xii., \ 2. 

* au -gre, s. [Auger.] 

• au f grym, i. A a. [Aloorithm.] Arith- 
metic. 

augrym-stones. Stones or counters 
formerly used to aid in arithmetical calcula- 
tion. 

" HU augrym-stones, leyen faire apart.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 3,210 

AugS-burg, s. & a. [From the city of Augs- 
burg (called by the Romans Augusta), in 
Bavaria.] 

Augsburg Confession. A confession 
of faith, rough hewn by Luther and polished 
by Melanehtlion, which, being subecribed by 
the Reformers, was read before the Emperor 
Charles V., at the diet of Augsburg, on the 
25th of June, 1530, It is sometimes called the 
Auguatan Confession. (See the etym. ) 

au'-gur, r [In Sw., Ger., & Port, augur; Fr. 
augure; Sp. (jil. ) augures ; ltal. a uguratorc, 
Qugura, augures (in,), and nuguratrice (f.) ; all 
from Lat. augur.] [Augury.] 

I. A member of the college of augurs at 
Romo, a highly dignified corporation who pre- 
tended to predict future events by the methods 
described under Auoury (q.v,). Being con- 
sulted on all important occasions, they long 
possessed enormous powers in the Roman 
State ; hut as knowledge increased they were 


applied to only for form’s sake, end at last not 
at all 

"Ccesar. What say the augurs l 

Servant. They would not have you stir forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find an heart within the beast." 

Shakesp. : Juliut Ccesar, iL 2 
" Oh 1 spare an augur't consecrated head." 

Pope: Homer' t Odyssey. bk. xxiL, 555. 

2. Any person who attempts to read futurity, 
and predict events which have not yet oc- 
curred. 

•’ ’Twas false thou know's t— hut let such augun rue, 
Their words are oment Insult readers true. " 

Byron: The Cortair, III. 

au-gur, v.i. & t. [Iq Ger. a uguriren; Fr. au- 
gurer ; Port, angurar, agourar ; ItaL augurare ; 
from Lat. auguror = (1) to act as augur, (2) to 
forehode ; auguro = (l) to consult by means of 
augurs, (2) to consecrate by means of augurs, 
(3) to forebode.] [Auoun.] 

A. Intrans . ; To form auguries, prognosti- 
cations or guesses regarding future events ; 
to anticipate, to conjecture. 

" They deemed him now unhappy, though at first 
Their evil Judgment augur'd of the worst." 

Byron : Lara, ii. 8. 

B. Trans. : To prognosticate ; to presage ; to 
forbode : as, That augured mischief. (Usually 
of things.) 

au'-gur-al, a. [In Fr. & Port, augural; ltal. 
augurale'; Lat. auguralis.] Pertaining to an 
augur or to augury. 

“The augural crook of Romulus.”— Lewis : Cred. 
Early Bom. Bat., ch. It., 5 3. 

" Persous versed In augural \oT 0 ."—Ibid., ch. x., J 6. 

au'-eur-ate, s. [Auourate, v .] The office 
or dignity of an augur. 

“The powers of the augurute.”— Penny Cyclop., 111. 88. 

t au'-gur-ate, v.i . & t. [Lat. auguratus, pa. 
par. of'auguror.] [AuauR, v.] 

au-gux-a'-tiou, s. [In Sp. auguracion ; from 
Lat. 'augu ratio.] The act, practice, or art of 
pretending to presage future events, either in 
the manner of the Roman augurs, or in auy 
other way. 

” Claudius Pulcber underwent the like success when 
he continued the trlpudlary augur ation*."— Browne: 
Vulgar Errourt. 

au’-gured, pa. par. & a. [Auoun, v.] 

tau’-gur-er, S. [Eng. augur; -er.] The 
eame as Auoua (q.v.). 

” And the persuasion of his augurers. 

Way hold him from the Capitol to-day.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, iL L 

au-gur'-i-al, a. [In Sp. avgurial ; Lat. au- 
gurialis, for auguralis.] Pertainiug or re- 
lating to augury. 

“On this foundation were built the conclusions of 
soothsayers In their augurial and tripud iary divina- 
tions. Browne. 

au'-gur-mg, pr. par. & a. [Auoua, r.] 

“ The people love me, and the sea Is mine ; 

My power s a crescent, and mjr auguring hope 
Says, it will come to the full. 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, 11. 1. 

au'-gur-fst, $. [Lat. augur, and *Eng. suff. 
-ist.]' One who practises augury; an augur. 

* au’-gur-Ize, v.t. [Lat. augur, and Eng. 
suff. -ize.] To augur. (Johnson.) 

au -gur-oiis, a. [Lat. augur, and Eng. suffix 
-ous.]* Full of augury ; prescient, presaging, 
foreboding. 

“ So fear’d 

The falr-man’d horses, that they flew hack, aud their 
chariots turn'd, 

Preaagiug in their aupuroux hearts the labours that 
they mourn'd." Chapman: Iliad. 

au'-gur-sWp, 5. [Lat. augur, and Eng. suff. 
-ship.] The office or dignity of an augur 

. . though It Is true that In the augurship 
nobility was more respected thau age.”— Bacon : Bat 
Of Life and Death (1658). [Richardson.) 

au'-gur-y, * au'-gtp-ie, s. [In Fr. augure; 

O. Fr. c viir, whence in Mod. Fr. pomes malheur 
= misfortune = Old Fr. mal our; in Lat. 
malum augurum = evil augury. In Sp. 
aguero; from Prov. augior, augurs an omen ; 
Port & ltal. augvrio ; Ger. k Lat. angnrinm; 
from avis = bird, anti gur = telling. Gur 
appears again in Lat. garrio = to chatter, and 
garrulus — chattering, and is from Sansc, gur 
and gri = to shout. (Max Muller: Science of 
Language, 6th ed., vol. ii., 1871, pp. 265, 266.).] 
L The act or practice of pretending to prog- 
nosticate future events. 


1. After the manner of the old Roman col- 
lege of augurs [Auoua], namely, by noting the 
flight or singing of particular birds ; the 
avidity or otherwise with which the sacred 
chickens devoured their food ; the movements 
of quadrupeds ; and the occurrence of light- 
oing, thunder, or both, ia particular parts 
of the sky. 

” And they Inquired of the gods by augury to know 
which of them should give his name to the city." — 
Arnold: But. Rome, ch. i. 

2. In any other way. 

“ The very children who pressed to see him pass ob- 
served, and long remembered, that his look was sad snd 
full of evil augury”^ Macaulay : But. Eng , ch. v. 

3. An augural rite or ceremony. 

II. That which is augured ; an omen ; a 
prognostication ; a prophecy ; a vaticination. 

“If such thy will, dispatch from yonder sky 
Thy sacred bird, celestial augury /" 

Pope : Earner's Iliad, hk. xxlv., 881-2 

au-gust', a. [In Fr. auguste ; Lat. augustus 
= (1) sacred, venerable, (2) majestic, august; 
either from augeo = to cause to increase, or 
from augur. A title giveo by the Roman 
Senate to Octavianus when confirming him 
in the imperial dignity.] Sacred, majestic ; 
fitted to inspire reverence ; not to be touched 
without awe. Used — 

1. Of royal or princely personages : 

“ Her Majesty, and three, at least, of her augiut 
daughters, were amongst the subscribers to the fund.” 
— De Quincey : Works (ed. 1863), vol. ii., p. 26. 

2. Of anything appertaining to such digna- 
taries : 

" He was far loo wise a man not to know, when he 
consented to shed that august blood [that of Charles LI 
that he was doing a deed which was inexpiable."— 
Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. L 

3. In a more general sense, of anything grand 
and magnificent : 

“ And still let man bis fabrics rear, 

August in beauty, grace, and strength." 

H emans • Ivy Song 

4. Of the Divine Being or His arrangements 
for the government of the universe : 

“ The trumpet — will it sound, the curtain rise, 

And show th’ august tribunal of the skies." 

Cowper : Retirement. 

Au'-gUSt, s. [In Dan. & Ger. August; Sw. 
Augusti; Dan. Augustus, Oogst ; Fr. Aofit ; 
Sp. and ltal. Agosto; Lat. Augustus, from 
Augustus, the first Roman emperor.] 

1. Formerly: The sixth mooth of the old 
Alban or Latin year, which began with March, 
and uot with January. At first it was called 
in consequence Serf ills, from sextus — the sixth. 
Afterwards the senate altered that name into 
Augustus, in honour of Augustus Ca?sar, the 
first Roman emperor, who during this month 
was created consul, three times over obtained 
triumphs, subdued Egypt, aod terminated the 
civil war. 

2. Now: The eighth month of the year io 
this and other parts of the Christian world. 
Iu England the first Monday in August is a 
Bank holiday. [Bank Holiday.] 

" A ugust was dedicated to the honour of Augustus 
Cassar, because in the same mouth he was created con- 
sul. thrice triumphed in Rome, subdued Egypt to the 
Romuu empire, aud made an eud of civil wars ; being 
before called Sextilis, or the sixth from March.’’— 
Peacham. 

Au -gus'-tan (l), a. [Lat. Augustanus.] Per- 
taining to Augustus Cresar. As literature in 
ancient Rome reached its highest development 
during the reigu of Augustus Cfesar, the ex- 
pression “ the Augitstan age ” of literature in 
any country means the age in which it is at its 
highest point. It was once common to regard 
the reign nf Queen Anne as the Augustan age 
of English literature, which, however, there 
can be little doubt, is still future. 

" The Genius of the Augustan age 
His head among Rome’s ruins rear’d." 

Cotv per : On the A uthor of " Letters on 
Literature” 

Au -gUS'-tan (2), a. [From Augusta , the old 
Roman name of Augsburg, io Bavaria.] Per- 
taining to Augsburg. 

Augustan Confession. 

Theology <C Church History : What is now 
commonly kuown as the Augsburg Confession 

^(q.v.). 

Au'-gus-tinef, Au -gus-tin§, s. pi. [From 
Augustine. J [Auoustinians.] 

Au-gus-tln'-i-an, «. A s. [From Augustine 
or St. Augustine, the very eminent theologian 
and Christian father, born at Tagaste, in 
Numidia, ou November 13th, A. IX 354 ; a 
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presb>ter of Hippo Repins (now Bona, in 
Algeria) from 391 ; and finally bishop of the 
same Hippo from 395 to his death on the 23th 
of August, 430.] 

A. ,4s adjec/ire: Pertaining to St. Augustine, 
vtu^ustiuui/i Canons re^utor .* Canons whose 

mode « f Ife was regulated by what was con- 
side re 1 to be the rule of St. Augustine. 
[Canons.] (Moshtim : Church llist., Cent, xi., 
pt. ii., eh. ii., § 29.) 

Jumof, ia i Eremites: The same ns Aucus- 
tinians [B., 2 (q.v.).J (Ibid., Cent. xiiL, pt. 
li. t ch. it, §§ 22, 23.) 

B. .Is substtintice : 

L Hen. .• Any follower of Augustine. 

II. ( Fhtra 1) : 

1 Those who follow Augustine in his views 
of the doctrines of grace, which were essen- 
tially what are now called Calvinistic. 

2. An order of monks called after Augustine. 
Other English designations for them are 
Aupnsfi/tt or A 113 list ins, and they are also 
sometimes called Ai/gustniioa Erdwitos, or 
simplv Ertmi'es. They were formed into an 
order' by Alexander IV., in 1256, he having 
required various societies of Eremites — of 
which some fallowed the rules of William the 
Eremite, and others those of tot. Augustine 
—to unite into one body. When, in 1272, the 
orders of Mendicants were reduced by Pope 
Gregory X. to four, the Augustinians were 
one of these four. They are the same that 
are called Austin friers. Their garb is black. 

Au-gus tl-ous, a. [August, a.] The same 
as August (q.v.). (Haci;el: Life 0 / Williams, 
t 109.) 

an gust -ly, adv. [Eng. august; -ly.] In an 
august manuer ; in a highly dignified manner ; 
in a manner to inspire veneration or awe. 

au-gust'-Tiess, s. [Eng. august ; -?ifss.] The 
quality of being august ; dignity, venerable- 
ness. (Johnson.) 

* auht, * auhte, * aght (0. Eng.),, aucht 

(Scotch) (gh and ch guttural), a. [A. to. = 

eight.] Eight. [Aght, Eioht.] (Rob. dt 
Brunne, p. 122.) 

* auht (h guttural), s. [Aght, Aht.] Property. 
(5. in Boucher.) 

* auht -end, (h guttural), a. [A.S. eahta-tyne.] 
Eighteenth. 

*• In his anhtend year." 

Rub. de Brunne. p. 85. (S. in Boucher .) 

auk (in Provinc. Eng alk), s. [loci, aulka ; 
Sw. alka = a puffin; Ban. a Ike ; Ger. alk; 
Mod. Lat. alca ] [Alca.] The name given to 
several sea-birds, especially the Great aDd the 
Little Auk. 

I. The Great Auk is the Alca impennis o! 
Linnaeus. [Alca, Alcid.e. ] It was from two 
to two and a-lialf feet high, with short wings 
almost useless for flight. In the water, how- 
ever, it moved with astonishing rapidity. It 
occasionally visited Britain, hut was essen- 
tially a Northern bird. Its bones left behind 
show that it was formerly abundant oo the 
shores of Iceland, Greenland, and Denmark. 
This species became extinct towards the close 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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2. The Little Auk of Pennant and others, 
called also the Common Rotrhc, and the Little 
White and Black Diver, is the Me rgulus 
melan> leuros of Tamil's British Birds, the 
M. alle of Carpenter and Dallas, and the Alca 


alle of Linnaeus. It has the breast, the belly, 
a dot above the eyes, and a stripe on the wing, 
white; the rest'of the plumage black. Its 
length is nine inches, and the extent of its 
wings sixteeu. Its dimensions are thus about 
those of a large pigeon. It nestles in holes or 
crevices on the bare rocks, laying one bluish- 
green egg. It is abundant in the Arctic seas. 
It occurs also in Bntuiu. 

3. One of the English names given to a bird, 
the Razor-bill (Alca torda). 

King of the Auks: A .Scotch name for the 
Great Auk (Alca impennis). [See No. I.) 

t auk'-ward, a. [Awkward.] 
taul, s. [Awl] 

au-la, s. [In Sp., Lab, &c., aula. In Gr. 
'avATj (ouli) = (1) a courtyard or its wall ; £-) 
the court or quadrangle around which the 
house itself was built ; (3) any court or hall ; 
(4) (later) the court, or aula rtgia.] 

1. A court baron. (SpeJmnu.) 

2. Tn some old ecclesiastical writers: The 
nave of a church. 

3. A. regia or regis: A court established by 
William the Conqueror in his own hall, and 
comprised of the great officers of state usually 
attendant ou his person. It was ultimately 
transferred to Westminster HalL 

an'-l£e-um,s. [Lat. aulorum ; Gr. auAaia (aw- 
laia) = . . . a curtain ; tapestry.] 

* Bat. : A term sometimes applied by Lin- 
nseus to a corolla. 

au-lii r-i-an, a. & s. [In Sp. & ItaL aula, = a 
royal palace ; Lat. aula ; Gr. ai/hy (auli) = 
the front court of a Grecian house.) 

1. As adjective: PertaiDingto ahalL (Smart, 
Worcester, Ac.) 

2. As substantive. In Oxford University: 
The member of a hall as distinguished from a 
collegian. 

"Dr. Adams [Principal of Magdalen Halil made a 
little speech, ana entertained the vice-chancellor and 
aulariaru with a glass of wine ." — Life of A. Wood, p. 

sa. 

au -lax, s. [Gr. avAaf (aulax) — a furrow, in 
allusion to the furrows on the under side of 
the leaves in one species.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Proteaceae, or Proteads. 
The species are pretty shrubs, with narrow 
leaves. 

fiuld, a . [A.S. aid, eald.] Old. [Old.) 

* L (Formerly English.) 

” ”Tu pride that pul la the country down : 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. * 

Shakeep. : Othello, iL &. 

2. (Now only Scotch.) 

" Half the people of the barony know that their poor 
a old laird is some where here about. ‘ — Scott : WaoerUy, 
ch. lav 

auld-farrant, a. Sagacious. 

"This auld man. Ochiltree, is very akeely and 
auld -/arrant about tnony things." — Scott . A nti- 
quary, ch. xliL 

auld lang syne. [Scotch auld ~ Eng. 
old ; lang — long ; syne = 6ince.] Long, loug 
ago ; referring to the time ivhen friends now 
in full maturity’, if not even begioning to de- 
cline, were boys accustomed to play together. 
"But seas between us braid hae roar'd. 

Sin* auld lang syne.' 

Burnt : Auld Lany Syne. 

anld-warld, a. Old world ; antique ; 
belonging to a state of things which has now 
passed away. (tocofcA.) 

an -let- 1C, a. [Lat auleticus; Gr. avkynKos 
(auLtikos) = suitable for a pipeor flute ; avkos 
(autos) = a flute or other wind instrument : 
am (ao), a gfii (uem,i), or auoj (aud) = to blow.) 
Pertaining to the pipe or flute. (Johnson.) 

au -He. * au -liek, a. & s. [Io Fr. auligue ; 
Sp., Port, & ltal. aulioo; Lat. aulicus = 
pertaining .to a princely court, princely; Gr. 
avAucos (aulikos) = of or for the court, courtier- 
like. In ltal. aula is = a royal palace ; Lat. 
auto = (1) the front court of n Grecian honse, 
(2) a palace, a castle, (3) princely power, (4) 
the court, courtiers ; Gr. avhrj (avlr) - (1) the 
open court before a house, or its wall, (2) 
(later) the court or quadrangle, (3) the ball 
or vestibule, or any chamber, (4) (latest of all), 
the court, courtiers. From a**, d.ym (rtb,flemi) 
= to blow— the court-yard being uecessarily 
open to the wind.) 


A. As adjective : Pertaining to a royal court. 

AuZic Council : 

(a) In the old German Empire, the name 
formerly given to the personal council of tho 
Emperor, as contradistinguished from the 
imperial chamber, which was the supreme 
court of the empire. It ceased wheu the 
emperor died, bnt a fresh one was immediately 
called into existence by his successor. The 
supercessiou of the German Entire by the 
Confederation of the Rhine, established under 
the auspices of Napoleon 1. in 1S06, terminated 
the old Auiic Council. 

(b) A council at Vienna, established for the 
management of the military a flairs of Austria. 

B. As substantive. At the Sorbonne, and 
some foreign universities : The ceremony ob- 
served wheu one receives the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. First an oration is addressed to 
him by the Chancellor of the University, then 
he receives the cap, and finally presides at 
the disputation. Whilst the term auiic is 
used generally of the whole ceremony, it is 
specially to the disputation that it is applied. 

+ aul -aage, s. [Alnage.] 

t aul-nag-er, s. [Alnager.) 

* auln, * a nine (Z silent), s. [ArNE.) 

aulned (1 silent), a. [Apparently altered from 
Awn* (q.v.).] 

Heraldry : Awned, bearded. (Used of ears 
of corn.) 

aul'-op-iis, s. [Gr. avAov (autos) = a flute, 
and woev (pous) = a foot] A genus of fishes 
belonging to the family Salmomdas. 

au-los -tom-a, au-los'-tom-us, s. [Gr. 

avAo? (n«tos)= a flute, and o-rb^a (stoma) = 
mouth. Flute-mouthed ] A genus of spiny- 
finned fishes, of the family Fistularidje. Like 
the rest of the family, the snout ends in a 
tube. The only known species is from the 
Indian Ocean. 

au-ld- stom lHlse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. aulosto- 
m(a), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -icfce.] [Fis- 
tul.ak.ida;.) 

* auT-ter, s. [Altar.] The same as Altar 
( q.V.). 

* aul -trage, * aul'-t&r-age, s. [Altar- 
age.] The same as Alter aoe (q.v ). (Scotch.} 

* au -maiL * au -mayL ?•<. [Auel, v.) 

* au -mayld, y*a. par. [A email.] 

* atun-ble, * aum-beL [Amble.] 

* aom -bry. [^Vxibrv.] 

aume, s. The same as Aam (q.v.). 

* au -men-er, * au -mere, s. [Fr. aumonier 
= an almoocr.] An almooer 

* au mone, s. [Fr. aumdne = alms, charity.] 

Law: A tenure by which lands aja given in 
alms to some church or religious house. 

* atm - cen - yd, * awn Bghon-yd, a. 

[Ancient ! Antiquated. (Prompt. Parv.) 

* aun'-^e-tre (tre as ter), s. The same as 
Ancestor (q.v.X 

' aun-ce-try, & Old spelling of Ancestry 
( q.V.)/ 

* a une, * aulne, s. [Fr. aunt, aulnt; Lat. 

= (1) the elbow, (2) the arm, (3) an elL] 

Fcmncrly: A French measure for cloth, 
varying in length in diflerent places. At 
Ronen it was = 1 English ell, at Calais = 1 '52,. 
at Lyons = 1*061, and at Paris = 0 95. 

Xow : The metre has taken its place. 

* aun -gel, * aun -giL Old forms of Angel. 

*• And as an axtngel lad him np and doon." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 7,260-L 
"At Lncifer. thonph he an aun/jil were. 

An d nuu^ht a n\j.n , at him wQ I bysrynne." 

i6id., UASSA. 

aunt, * aunte (au — a), s. [In Ger. and Fr. 
tante; O. Fr. ante; Prov. amdo, from Lat. 
amita = aunt by the father’s side, that by the 
mother's side being quite a diflerent word, 
viz., malrrtorn.) 


late, fat, f£Lre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gu, pot» 
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L Lit. : The sister of one’s father or mother. 

[Auntie.] 

•• Wbo meets us here? my niece PlanUgenet, 

L«1 in the hand of her kind aunt of Glot'ter." 

Bhakesp. : Rich. III., iv. 1. 

II. Figuratively : 

'l. In a good sense: A kiudly epithet for an 
elderly woman of no kinship to the speaker, 
as unde was for an elderly man. 

Modryle £ Evrytlr = aunt and uncle, are 
used similarly in Welsh. ( Barnes : Early 

England and the Saxon English, p. 135.) 

2. In a had sense : A eant terra for a woman 
of had character, whether prostitute or pro- 
curess. (A r am.) (Shakes}). : Winter's Tale , 
iv. 3.) 

* aun'-ter, * aim -tre (0. Eng.) (tre as ter), 
* an -ter, * aun tyr (tyr as tir) (Provinc.), 
s. [Contr. from Fr. areuture = an adveuture.] 

1. An adventnre. 

2. Fortune. (Prompt. Parr.) 

*'Fro Nabugodonosor the kyng that him hade. 

Called this paleis * Auntrei, and foruothe aside." 

Joseph of A rimalhie (ed. Skeat), 319-20. 

•aun -ter, * aun’-tre (tre as ter), v.t. & i. 
[From Fr. aventurcr = to venture, to risk.] 
To venture, to dare ; to encounter danger, to 
inenr risk. 

" Unhardy fs unsely, as men saith. 

1 wol arise, and auntre it, lu good faith.” 

Chaucer.: C. T., 4,207-8. 

* aun -ter-oua, * aun' trous, * an -ter- 
ous, a. [Abbreviated from adventurous 
(q.v.)]. Adventurous, courageous, enterpris- 
ing. [Aunter.] 

“ Aud for he wm a knyght auntrous." 

Chaucer: C. T., 15.317. 

aun'-tle (au = a), S. [Eng. aunt ; and dimin. 
-ie.] A familiar name for an aunt. (Eng. and 
Scotch.) 

" I wad get my mither bestowed wT her auldgTanlug 
tittle, auntfe Meg, In the Gullowgate o' Glasgow.* — 
—Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xiv. 

* aun -tre (tre as ter), s. & v.t. [Aunter.] 

* aun-trous, a. [Aunterous.] 

* auonge, v.t. [A.S. afon = to receive, pa. par. 
a/ongen, afangen.) [Afonge.] 

*• Bede him that ich deie mote and the oile of mylce 
auong*. '—The Holy Rode {ed. Morris), 44. 

* auote, adv. [Eng. a = ou ; vote = foot.) On 
foot. [Afoot.] 

an ra, s. [In Sp. , Port., Ital., & Lat. aura; 
Gr. avpa (aura) — air in motion, a breeze ; * am 
(ao), ar)m (aemi) = to blow, and auto (aim) = 
to shout ... to roar ; Sansc. vd or wd — to 
blow.] 

I. Gen. : Any subtle, invisible fluid, gaseoua, 
or other material emanation from a body, as 
an effluvium ; the aroma of flowers, i 

II. Specially: 

1. Electricity. Electric Aura : A so-called 
electric fluid emanating from an electrified 
body, and forming what has beeo called an 
electric atmosphere around it. 

2. Med. Epileptic Aura (A. epileptica, or 
simply Aura): A sensation as if a current of 
air, a stream of water, or a slight convulsive 
tremor ascended from a part of the body, or 
of the extremities, to the head, on reaching 
which the patient falls down in a fit of 
epilepsy. (I>r. J. Chcyne: Cyd. Proct. Med., 
voL ii., p. SO.) 

Iiu'-ral (1), a. [Lat. aura; and Eng. suff. - al. ] 
Pertaining to the air. (Afa under.) 

au'-ral (2), a. [From Lat. auris = the ear,] 
Pertaining to the ear. 

au' ra-lite, s. [In Gcr. auralit ; from aura (?), 
and '\tOos (lithos) = stone.] A miueral ; ac- 
cording to the Brit Mus. Catalogue, a variety 
of Dichroite ; but according to Dana, the 
same as Fahlunitc (q.v.). Borsdorlf called it 
Hydrous lolite. It is from Abo, in Finland. 

au r&n-ti-a-^e re, $. [From Mod. Lat 
aurnnftum, the specific name of the orange 
(Citrus nnrantium), the remoter derivation 
apparently being axrons, genit. auranfis, pr. 
par. of auro — to gild ; aurum =■ gold, referring 
to the line yellow colour of tho fruit.] 

Pot. : An order of plants, classed by Lindley 
In liis Rutiles, or Ratal Alliance. They have 
from throe to five petals, stamina the same in 


number, or twice as many, or some multiple 
of the petals, hypogynous. The fruit is pulpy, 
and is many-celled. It, with the rest of the 
plaut, is covered with an abundance of oily 
receptacles. The leaves, which are alternate, 
are often compound, frequeotly with the petiole 
winged. There is no genus Anrantiuiu (see 
etym.). The typical one ia Citrus, which 
contains the orange, the lemon, the lime, Ac. 
[Citrus.] In 1847 Dr. Lindley estimated the 
known species of Aurautiaeeas at 95, nearly all 
from India. 

au-rate, a. A s. [In Itsl. auraio,* from Lat. 
aura* us = gilt, pa. par. of auro — to gild, from 
an ram = gold.] 

A. vis adjective: Of a golden yellow hue; 
a pure bright yellow, duller than lemon- 
coloured. 

B. As substantive : 

1. llorticul. : A kind of pear. 

2. Chem . : Auric oxide in combination with 
an alkali.^ (Foumes: Chem., luth ed., p. 421.) 

H There are a urates of potash , of ammonia, 
&c. 

au -ra-ted (1), a. [In Ital. aurato; Lat. au- 
raius = gilt, from aurum = gold.] [Aurate.] 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Science generally : Contain- 
ing gold ; gilded, or resembling gold in colour. 

2. Chemistry: Combined with auric acid. 
[Auric.] 

au '-ra-ted (2), a. [From Lat. auris = the 
ear.] Eared. 

aure (au -ra), a. [0. Fr.] Bestrewed with 
golden drops. (Gloss, of Her., 1847.) 

au'-re-ate (Eng. £ Scotch), * aw-re-ate 
(Scotch), a. [Lat. aurcatus = adorned with 
gold.] Golden. 

M A midis ane rank tre lurkis a golden beach 
With aureate leuie and flexibel twistis tench." 

Douglas: Virg., 167. 42. 

au-re'-U-a, s. [In Sp. aurelia — a pupa, chry- 
salis ; Lat, aurelia = pupa of a golden colour, 
from aurum = gold. Several Roman ladies 
were called Aurelia.) 

Entom. : A chrysalis; a pupa. [Chrysalis.] 

** The solitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teasel, is sometimes changed into the aurelia of a 
butterfly, sometimes into a fly-case.” — Ray : On the 
Creation. 

au-re -li-an, a. & $. [Lat. aurelia (q.v.), and 
Eng. suffix -an. ] 

A. vis adjective : Pertaining to an aurelia. 
(H umphreys.) 

R. As substantive : Oue who stndies butter- 
flies. 

” Few butterflies axe greater favourites with aure- 
liant than this [White Admiral]. "—Jardiue : Hulu- 
ralist't Library, txm. L 

au-re'-O-la, s. [Ill Fr. aurioh ; Port, aureola ; 
from I>at. aureolus — goldeu ; aureus = golden ; 
aurum = gold.] The circle of rays with which 
painters surround the head of Christ and the 
saints. Trench is in error when he says that 
this word is in none of the Dictionaries. It 
Is in Webster, ed. 1848. The Archbishop 
says that the following citation from Donne 
should be inserted with it : — “ Because in their 
translation, in the Vulgate edition of the 
Roman Catholic Church, they [the Roman 
Catholica] find in Exod. xxv. 25 that word 
a ureolam. Facies coronam aureolam, ‘Thou 
shalt make a lesser crown of gold out of 
this diminutive and mistaken word they have 
established a doctrine that, besides these 
coronce aurcte, those crowns of gold which are 
communicated to all the saints from the crown 
of Christ, some saints have made to themselves, 
and produced out of their own extraordinary 
merits, certain aureolas, certain lesser crowns 
of their own . . . And these aureolas they 
ascribe only to three sorts of persons— to 
Virgins, to Martyrs, to Doctors." (Donne: 
Sermon, 73.) (Trrnch : On some Def. in our 
Eng. Diet., p. 42.) 

au'-rlc, a. [From Lat. aurum = gold, and 
Eng. snttix -ic.) 

A. Ordinary Language ; Of gold; having 
more or less of gold in its composition, or in 
any way pertaining to gold. 

B, Science generally : 

Chem.: Wit li gold as one of its constituent 
elements. In auric compounds the gold is 
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trivalent, whilst in aaroas comj)ounds it is 
univalent. There are auric sulphides, chlo- 
rides, anoxides, bromides, and iodides. If 
alloys of gold be dissolved in nitroiouriatic 
acid, and a ferrous salt be added, the pure 
metal will be precipitated. The chief testa for 
gold in solution are ferrous sulphate and wliat 
is called “ purple of Cassius." 

Auric chloride or trichloride of gold (AuClg) 
is formed when gold is dissolved in nitro- 
mnriatie acid, forming a yellow solution. It 
crystallises with hydrochloric acid, which it 
gives off on heatiog, forming a red crystalline 
mass of AuC 1 3 . Auric chloride is very deli- 
quescent, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether ; 
it forms double salts, as NaCl,AuCl 6 ,21I 2 0, 
a double chloride of sodium and gold. 

Auric oxide (AuoCM is obtained by adding 
magnesia to auric chloride, and digesting the 
precipitate with nitric acid. Auric oxide is 
a ehestnut-browu powder, reduced to metallic 
gold by heat, or by exposure to light. Auric 
oxide is soluble in strong nitric aeid, and 
easily dissolved by hydrochloric or hydro- 
bromic acids. It is soluble in alkalies. By 
digesting it in ammonia it forma fulminating 
gold. Its salts, with alkalies, are called 
au rates. 

Auric sulphide (AuoSg) is formed when hy- 
drogen sulphide (H^S) is passed iuto a cold 
dilute solution of auric chloride. It is yellow- 
brown, and is solnble in ammonium sulphide. 

au-rl-cbal'-9lte, s. [From Lat. aurichnlcum, 
better spelled orichalcum ; Gr. np«xaA»ro? (oreU 
chnlkos) — yellow copper ore, also the brass 
made from it ; open* (oreios) = mountainous ; 
opo? (oros) = a mountain, and \aA«os (chalkos) 
= (1) copper, (2) bronze, (3) brass.] A miueral 
placed by Dana under the fourth section of 
his Hydrous Carbonates. It occurs in aricu- 
lar crystals, forming drasy incrustations ; 
also columnar, plumose, granular, or lami- 
nated. Its lustre is pearly ; its colour, pale- 
green, or sometimes azure. The hardness ia 
2. The composition : Oxide of copper, 16 03 
to 32*5 ; oxide of zinc, 32 02 to 56*82 ; carbonic 
aeid, 14*08 to 24*69 ; water, 9*93 to 10 80 ; lime, 
0 to 8*62. It is found at Rougliten Gill, in 
Cumberland ; at Leadhilla, in Lanarkshire ; in 
Spain, Asia, and America. Buratite, by some 
called lime-aurichalcite , occurs in France and 
iu Austro-Hungary. 

au'-ri-cle (Cle = kel), s. [In Fr. auricule ; 
from Lat. anricida = the external ear, dimin. 
of auris — the ear.] Anything shaped like an 
ear. (Used, spec., in Anatomy.) 

1. Auricle of the car : The pinna or external 
portion of the ear, consisting of helix, autlielix, 
coneha, tragus, &c. 

” The auricle* of the ear act like an acoustic instru- 
ment to collect, increase* aud pass to the internal ear 
the sounds which reach it from without.”— Todd and 
Bowman : 1‘hynol. Anat., vol. in. pp. C6, S9. 

2. Attricfcs of the heart: Those two of the 
four cavities of the heart which are much 
smaller than the others, and each of which, 
moreover, has falling dow*n upon its external 
face a flattened appendage, like the car of a 
dog, from which the name of the whole struc- 
ture is derived. The right auricle has a com- 
munication with the right ventricle, and the 
left auricle with the left ventricle. The two 
auricles are irregular, cuboidal, museular 
bags, separated from each other by a thin 
fleshy partition. The main portion of each 
consists of what is called the sinus venosus, 
iuto which the veins pour their blood. (Todd 
£ Boicman : Physiol. Anat., vol. ii., p. 333, Ac.) 

"The part of the heart which receives is called tba 
auricle or receiving canity ; and this opens into the 
ventricle or propelling cavity " — Beale : v Bioplasm 
(lST-J). p. 24, S 40. 

au’-ri-clcd (eled = kcld), n. [Eng. a«ri- 
d(e); -€(/.] 

1. Gen. : Eared; possessing ears. 

2. Bot. : Possessing two small lobed appen- 
dages, like minute ears, at the base of the 
leaf, as in Salvia officinalis. It is called also 
auriculate; in Lat. auricufatus. 

au-ric -u-la, s, [In Dan. A Ger. uurikel; 
Fr. auricule: Lat. ouricula — a little car. 
Som 1 dimes called Bear's Ear ] 

1. Ord. Lang, cf Ilorticul. : A well-known and 
hesntifnl garden flower, the Primula auricula. 
It is a native of the Alpine districts of Italy, 
Switzerland, niui Germany, aud ocems also in 
Astraean. In its wild state its colours am 
generally yellow and red, more rarely purple, 
and occasionally variegated or mealy. A still 
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greater variety of colours has been introduced 
by cultivation. 

Fruin the soft wiog of vernal brazes shed, 

Aneraooles ; auricii/a* enriched 

With shining meal,’’ Thornton: Spring, 537. 

2. Zool.: A genua of pnlmoniferous molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Anriculiibe 
(q.v.).* None are British. They occurchlefly 
in the brackish swamps of tropical islands. 
Tate, in 1S75, enumerated ninety* four recent 
and twenty-eight fossil species, the latter 
apparently Neocomian in age. There are 
several sub-genera. 

auricula Judse. The typical species of 
the genus Auricula. It occurs in mangrove 
and other swamps. 

auricula MidfO. The Voluta Anris Midte 
(Linn.), the Midas’s ear-shell. It cornea from 
tropical Asia or the Asiatic Archipelago. 

au-ric -u lar, a. [In Fr. auriculaire (adj.) : 
Sp. & Port, auricular ; Ital. auricolare, a uri- 
cularc (adj.) ; Lat. ouricularis = belonging to 
the ear ; auricula = a little ear, dimin. ot 
ouris = an ear.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. 0/ the ear: 

1. Pertaining to the ear or any part of it. 

2. Heard by the ear; depending upon the 
ear. 

M Edm . It you x honour Judge it meet, I will place 
you where you shall hear us confer of this, and by an 
auricular assurance have your satisfaction . . 
Shaketp. : King Lear, i. 2. 

3. Whispered in the ear; secret. [B., II.] 

4. Passing from ear to ear ; traditional. 

" The alchymists call in many varieties out of astro- 
logy. auricular traditions, and feigned testimonies. 
Bacon. 

\ IL Fig. : Of anything ear-like in shape. 
[B., I. 2 .] 

B. Technically: 

L Anatomy: 

f 1. Pertaining to the ear. 

2. Pertaining to anything ear-like. Spec., 
pertaining to the two auricles, or to one or 
other of the auricles of the heart. 

“The auricular septum, however, remains incom- 
plete through f«.etal life." — Todd Jk Bowman : Phytiol. 
A Hat., vol. li., p. 604. 

” Auricular appendage . or proper auricle ? That 
portion of each of the auricles of the heart which re- 
sembles an ear." — tbul., p. 3S4. 

II. Theology, Church History, dc. Auricular 
Confession : Confession of sin privately made 
to a priest, with the view of obtaining absolu- 
tion. 

’’Shall auricular confession be retained or not re- 
tained iu the Church?" — Froudc: Hitt . Eng., 2nd ed. t 
voL iti., ch. xvL, p. as 4. 

au-ri C'-u-lar-ly, cdi». [Eng. auricular ; suff. 
-ly.] By means of whispering in the ear ; 
secretly. 

” These will iooq confess, and that not auricularly, 
hut in a loud and audible voice.” — Dr. H. More : Decau 
Of Piety . 

au ric u-late, au-ric'-u la-ted, adj. 
[Mod. Lat. auriculatus; from auricula — a 
little ear, dimin. of auris = an ear.] 

L Generally. Biol. : Having actual ears, 
or with appendages like ears. 

IL Specially : 

1. Zoology: 

(a) Of the Vertebrate (chiefly of the form 
auricnlated) ; Eared; with the ears sd con- 
spicuous as to require notice in a description. 

(b) Of the Mollusca ( chiefly of the form auri- 
culate>; Eared ; that is, with a projecting ear- 
shaped process nn either side of the apex of 
the shell. Example, the genus Pecten. 

2. Bot. (of either form ) : Eared ; having at 
the base twn small appendages shaped like 
ears. (Applied chiefly to leaves.) The same as 
Acricled. Example, Jasminum auriculatuuu 
(Lindlcy, Loudon, dc.) 

au-ri-cu -ll-d£e. 5 . pi. [From the typical 
genus ^luricufa (q.v.).] 

Zool : A family of Gasteropodous Molluscs 
belonging to the order Pulmonifera, and to 
the section Inoperculata. They have spiral 
shells, of which the body-whorl is large and 
the aperture elongated and denticulated. They 
frequent salt marshes, damp hollows, and 
places overflowed by the sea. 

au-ric -u-16-, in c/wtjxw. [From Lat. auricula.] 
Auricle.* 


auriculo-ventrlcular orifice. The 

nritice through which the blood passes from 
the auricle iuto the ventricle. It is guarded 
on either side by valves. ( Toddd Boumuin: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. ii, p. 333.) 

au-rif -er-ous, a. [In Fr. aurifbre; Sp. & 
Port, aurifero; Lat. aurifer ; from aurum = 
gold, and fero = to bear.] Gold-bearing ; pro- 
ducing gold. 

” Wheuce many a bursting stream ouriferout plays. ’ 
Thornton : Summer, 648. 

auriferous native silver. A mineral, 
called also Kiistelite (q.v.). It passes gradu- 
ally into argentiferous gold. 

auriferous pyrites, auriferous 
pyrite. A species of pyrites containing 
gold. It is generally found in quartz rock 
with gold in other forms, and is the most 
abundant of all the minerals there associated 
with the gold. (Dana.) 

au-rir-ic, a. [Lat. aurum = gold, and facio 
= to make.] Having the power of changing 
other substances into gold. (Southey: The 
Doctor , ch. clxxxvi.) 

au -ri flamme, s. [In Port, auriflamma.) 
[Oriflamme.] 

au -ri-form, a. [Lat. auris — ear, and forma 
= form.] Having the form of an ear ; re- 
sembling an ear. (ITe&sfer.) 

Au-ri-ga, s. ISp. & Lat. ouriga = a waggoner, 
from a urea = a bridle, and ago = to drive . . . 
to manage.] * 

1. ,.4$£ron. : One of the ancient northern 
constellations, the Waggoner. 

2. Anat. : The fourth lobe of the liver. 
(Quincy.) 

3. Surg. ; A bandage for the sides. (Quincy.) 

au-ri -gal, a. [Lat. aurigalis.] Pertaining 
to a waggoner or charioteer. (Bulwer ) 

* au-ri-ga'-tion, s. [LrL auriyafto.] The act 
or practice of driving a carriage. (De Quincey.) 

au-rig^-ra-phjr, s. [Lat. aurum = gold, and 
Gr. ypd<}>C) ( grapho) = to write.] The act or 
process of writing with gold in place of ink. 

* Au'-ri-mont, s. ILat. auri = of gold, geait. 

of aurum — gold ; mons, genit. montis — a 
mount, a mountain.] An imagined mountain 
Df gold. > 

au'-rin, s. [From Lat. aurum = gold, and 
sutf. -in, the same as -iue (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 20 HX 4 O 3 . An aromatic compound, 
prepared by beating phenol, CgH 5 (OH), with 
oxalic acid and sulphuric acid. It is used as a 
dye under the name Df corallin or rosolic acid. 
It crystallises from alcohol in red needles, 
which are soluble in alkalies. 

* au rl-pig -mcnt, * au-ri-plg-mcn - 
tum, 5 . [Lat. auripigmentum : auri = of 
gold, genit. of aurum = gold, and pigmentum 
= a pigment, from pingo = to paint Named 
from its brilliant yellow colour, and from the 
old idea, now known to be erroneous, that it 
CDutains gold.) 

Min. : Orpiment, the sesquisulphuret of 
arsenic. [Orpiment.] 

” Alchymy is made ot copper and auripigmentum." 
—Bacon: PhytioL Rem. % 

” Red alchemy is made of copper and auripigment,” 
— Ibid., $ 7. 

au'-ri-scalp, au-ri-scal'-pi-um, s. [Lat. 
auriscalpium : auris — the ear, and scalpo = to 
scrape.] 

* l. An ear-pick. 

* 2. Surgery: A probe. 

au'-rlst, s. [Lat auris = an ear.] One whose 
special study is the ear, and who is therefore 
an authority in the diseases to which it is 
liable. G4sft.) 

au-ri -ted, a. [Lat. aurifus.) 

1. Zool. : Eared ; furnished with ears, or 
with ear-shaped appendages. 

2. Bot. : Eared ; furnished with lobes re- 
sembling ears. Not differing essentially from 
Auricleu and Auriculate (q.v.). 

au -ri-um, s. [Lat., genit pi. of auris = an 
ear.] 


Med. Aurium finnifus : Tingling of the 
ears, i.e., in the ears. 

au rochs, s. [Ger. urochs ; from ( 1 ) ur = 
original, and (2) ochs = an ox.] 

Zoology : 

1. Bos primigenius, the Urus of Ctesar (de 
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Bel. Gal , vi. 2S). It formerly ranged over 
Europe and the British Isles, and the spectes 
survived in Poland and Lithuania till com- 
paratively recent times. The word has been 
mistaken hy some for a plural form, and has 
thus given rise to a spurious singular, 
auroch. 

2. Improperly applied to the European bison. 
(Bos eurapeeus). 

au-rd-co-ri’-§a, s. pi. [Gr. oupo- ( auro -) used, 
as a combining form of avpo (aura) = air, wind, 
and icopis (Arori-s) = a bug.] 

Entom. : A synonym of Geocores (q.v.). 

Au-ror-a, au-ror-a, s. [In Ger., Sp. r 
Port., Ital., & Lat. Aurora, aurora; Fr. Au- 
rore, aurore. Mabn considers this as= aurea 
hora= golden hour, or Gr. avpios uipa (aurios 
(hora) — “ morning hour ” (“ morning time of 
day,’* rather, the specific sense of “hour” 
being a late one) ; or, finally, from Sansc. 
nshdsa = the dawn. Smith derives aurora 
from a root ur = to bum. Compare with this 
Heh. -nn (Hr) and -nn (dr) = light, from -jin 
(or) = to give light, to shine.] 

A. Of persons (of the form Aurora only). 
Roman Myth. : The goddess of the morning. 
She was sometimes represented as drawn in 
a rosy-coloured chariot by two horses. She 
appears as the forerunner of the sun. 

•[ In some examples it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether Aurora means this mythic 
female or only the dawn. 

" Soon as A urora, daughter of the dawn, 

Sprinkled with roseate light the dewy lawn.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, l»k. xvii., 1, 2, 

" Till on her eastern throne Aurora glows." 

Ibid., bk_ xix., «L 

B. Of things (of either form): 

1. Poetry : The dawn of day. 

” The morning planet told tb' approach of Ugbt, 

And, fast bemud, Aurora's warmer ray 
O’er the broad ocean ponr'd the golden day.” 

Pope . Homer's Iliad, bk_ xxjil, 281-31 
” His bosom of the hue 
With which Aurora decks the skies. 

When piping winds shall soon arise 
To sweep away the dew.” 

Cowper: Death of Mrs. Throckmorton's Bullfinch. 

2. Ord. Lang., Meteordl., dc. : The generic 
term for that illumination of the night t<ky 
which is so common within the polar circles, 
and is called Aurora borealis dv A. Qustralis, 
according as it ia seen near the North or near 
the South Pole. Even as far outside the arctic 
circle as London the phenomenon is not a 
rare one in winter ; and when the sky over 
the metropolis is reddened by au aurora there 
is a difficulty in distinguishing it from the 
reflection of a great fire. Sometimes the 
light is of the ordinary flame colour ; green 
has been more rarely observed. The shapes 
it assumes are infinite in number and very 
transient Sometimes there is an arch, in 
which case it is placed at right angles to the 
magnetic- meridian, showing its connection 
with magnetism. It affects electrical wires 
also ; thus in France and elsewiiere the aurora 
of August 30 and September 1, 1S59, noise- 
lessly worked the telegraphic needles and 
“violently rung the RlRnn -bells. The aurora is 
believed to be produced by electric currents 
in the higher regions Df the atmosphere. Its 
great elevation above the earth is evident from 
the fact that the same aurora has been wit- 
nessed at the same time in Moscow, Warsaw, 
Rome, and Cadiz. 

3. Bot. : A species Df Ranunculus. 
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aurora australis. [Aurora (B., 2.).] 

aurora borealis. [Ia Fr. aurort bo - 
riale ; Sp. aurora boreal.] [Aurora (B. , 2.).] 

ftU -ror'-al, a. [Eng. auroiia) ; •at] 

1. Pertaining to the dawn of day ; roseate. 

" Her cheeks suffused with an auroral blush." 

LongfelloUt: The Student'* Tale. 

2. Pertaining to the Aurora borealis or to 
the A. australis, as an “ auroral arch.” 

au-rd-tel-lii r-Ite, s. [Lat. aurum = gold ; 
tellurium (Mod. Lat.), the raetal so called 
(q.v.); and Eng. suff. -ite.] A mineral, the 
same as Sylvanite (q.v.), 

&U -roils, a. [From Lat. aurum— gold.] 

1. Ordinary Language: Full of gold ; (more 
loosely) containing more or less of gold. 

2. Chem . ; With gold univalent in its com- 
position. 

The aurous compounds are of little im- 
portance. Aurous chloride (AuCl) is prepared 
by heating the auric chloride (Au'^Clg) to 
227®, till it ceases to give off chlorine. It is 
a yellowish mass, decomposed by water into 
metallic gold and 3uric chloride. 

Aurous oxide is formed when caustic potash 
solution is poured on aurous chloride. It is a 
green powder, easily decomposed into metallic 
gold and auric oxide. 

Aurous sulphide (Au 2 S) is a black-brown 
precipitate, formed when hydrogen sulphide 
is passed into a boiling solution of auric chlo- 
ride. It is soluble in ammonium sulphide. 

iu -rum, j. [Lat. aurum, whence Fr., Gael., 
& lr. or ; Wei, A Corn, aur ; Sp. & Ital. oro; 
Port, vuro, oiro. The root is aur, ur — to 
burn, which occurs also in Lat. uro, supine 
ustina = to burn ; Gr. now (aud) = to dry, to 
kindle a fire ; Sansc. ush. Mahn suggests 0. 
Prussian ausas ; Lith. auksas; Biscayan urrea 
= gold.] 

Chem.: A triatomic metallic element. It 
may be monatomic in the aurous compounds, 
which are quickly decomposed into metallic 
gold and auric salts. Symbol, Au ; atomic 
weight, 197 ; specific gravity, 19*50 ; melting 
point, 1102® C. Gold is a soft yellow metal, 
ductile and malleable. It dissolves in nitro- 
muriatic acid, and it i3 obtained pure by pre- 
cipitation from its solution by a ferrous salt. 
[Golo.] The following are tests for aurum 
(gold) in solution. The sulphides are precipi- 
tated from acid solutions by H 2 S, and are 
soluble in ammonium sulphide. Ferrous sul- 
phate (FeS 04 > gives a brown precipitate, fusi- 
ble by the blowpipe into a bead of metallic 
gold. Stannous chloride (SnClo) gives a 
brownish-purple precipitate (Purple of Cas- 
sius). Oxalic acid slowly reduces gold to 
the metallic state. Potassium cyanide gives a 
yellnw precipitate, soluble in excess. A piece 
of paper dipped in a solution of gold becomes 
purple on exposure to the light. All salts of 
gold are reduced to the metallic state by beat. 

* aurum fulmlnans. [Lat. (lit.) = ful- 
minating gold ; gold darting lightning.] An 
explosive compound m3de by dissolving gold 
in aqua regia, and precipitating it with salt of 
tartar. A very small quantity of it becomes 
capable, by a moderate heat, of giving a report 
like that of a pistol. (Quincy.) 

" Some aurum fulminant the fabrick shook." 

< larth ; Dispensary, ill. 303. 

* aurum graph! cum. [Lit. = graphic 
gold.] 

Min. : An obsolete name for Sylvanite 
(q.v.). 

aurum mosaicum, aurum musi- 
VUm. [Lit. — Mosaic gold.] 

Old Chem. : An old name for bisulphuret of 
tin. It ia of a sparkling golden hue, and used 
as a pigment. 

aurum paradoxum. 

Min. : Lit., an old name for Tellurium (q.v.). 
(Dana.) 

Aus-cill-ta'-tion, s. [In Ger. t auskvlta - 
tion ; Fr. auscultation ; Lat. auscultatio — (1) a 
listening to, (2) an obeying ; ausculto = to hear 
with attention, to listen to. Probably from 

O. Lat. auscuio, ausiculo, from ausicula, an 
obsolete form nf auricula — the external ear, 
tbe ear ; auris = the ear. ] 

A. Ordinary Language: The act of listen- 
ing to. 


B. Med. : The art of discovering diseases 
within the body by means of the sense of hear- 
ing. Being carried out most efficiently by 
means of an instrument called a stethoscope, 
it is often called mediate auscultation,. It is 
used to study the natural sounds produced 
within the body, especially the action of the 
luugs and heart, both in health and disease. 
Its operation can be facilitated by percussion 
of the surface. [Stethoscope. ] 

" . . . the Application ol auscultation to the explora- 
tion of the aouuds developed in its [the heart's] action." 
— Todd <*■ Bowman: Phynol. Anal., L 29. 

aus-cul-ta'-tor, s. [Lat. auscultator — one 
who hears or listens. ] A person who practises 
auscultation. 

“. . . verified hy numerous a uscult ators.” — Dr. 
John Forbes: Cycl. cf Pr act. Med., voL L, p. 24L 

auscultatory, a. [Eng. ausculator ; - y .] 
Pertaining’ to auscultation ; ascertained by 
means of auscultation. 

", . . the auscultatory diagnostics of cardiac dis- 
eases . . ." — Dr. John Forbes: Cycl. Pract. Med., voL 
i.. p. 235. 

* au-91-er, s. [Osieu.] 

Au-s6 -m-a,s. [Lat. Auso7iia, from the Ausones 
= the inhabitants of Ausona, a town in Latium, 
nearLacus Fundauus, now the Lake of Foudi, 
in Italy.] 

1. Old Geog. and Old and Mod. Poetry: An 
ancient name of Italy. (See etym.) 

". . . for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for auiomVj groves 
Of golden fruitage, aud her myrtle bowers.'* 

Cowper : Task, bk. iL 

• 2. Asfron. : An asteroid, the sixty-third 
found. It was discovered by De Gasparis, on 
February 11, 1SG1. 

t aus’-pi-cate, v.t. [From Lat. auspicatus, 
perl', par. of auspicor = (1) to take the auspices ; 
(2) to make a beginning ; or from auspicatum, 
sup. of auspicatus, pa. par. of auspico, with the 
same meaning. ] 

1. To augur from certain circumstances that 
an event about to take place will be a happy 
one, or an enterprise to be commenced will 
have a favourable issue. 

’* Long msy'stthou live, and see me thus appear, 

As ominous a comet, from my sphere, 

Uutu thy reign : as that did auspicate 
So lasting glury to Augustus' state." 

B. Jonson : Part of &. James’s Entertainment. 

2. To make a favourable beginning of an 
enterprise, or simply to commence it. 

"The day of the week which King James observed 
to auspicate his great affairs." — Backet : Lift of Arch- 
bishop U'iHiam* (1693), p. 173. 

*' One of the very first acts by which it [the govern- 
ment] auspicated its entrance into function."— Burke: 
On a Regicide Peace. 

aus'-pic-a-tor-y, a. [Eng. auspicate) ; -ory.] 
Pertaining to auspices. (Ogilvie.) 

t aus'-pi9e (sing.), aus'-pi-^e^ (pi.), s. [In 
Ger. auspicitn (pi.); Fr. auspice (sing.), aus- 
pices (pi.) ; Sp. auspicio (sing.), auspicios (pi.) ; 
Port. & Ital. auspicio (sing.) ; from Lat. auspi - 
cium (sing.) = (lit.) a bird seeing or watching ; 
auspex, a contraction of avispex, from avis = 
a bird, and the root spec = to see.] 

A. 0/ things: 

1. Lit. Among the Romans: Omens, spe- 
cially those drawn from the flight or other 
movements of birds, or less properly, from the 
occurrence of lightning or thunder in particu- 
lar parts of the sky. These were supposed to 
be indications of the will of Heaven, and to 
reveal fnturity. At first only the augurs took 
the auspices [Aucuas], but after a time civil 
officers, discharging important functions, had 
the right of doing so. Two kinds of auspices, 
however, arose— a greater and a lesser ; the 
former reserved to dictators, consuls, censors, 
pnetors, or the commander-in-chief in war ; 
the latter permitted to less exalted func- 
tionaries. In the long struggle which the 
plebeians carried on against the patricians for 
permission to share in political power, one 
chief argument used by the opponents of 
change was, the impossibility that a plebeian 
cnuld take the auspices ; but when, in B.C. 
307, the flinging open of the augural college to 
all classes permitted him to try the experi- 
ment, it was found that he did the work as 
effectively (nut to say as ineffectively) as any 
patrician whatever. The glory of a successful 
enterprise was universally assigned to the 
person who took the auspices, and not to the 
leader of the enterprise itself : hence the phrase 


arose, to carry on a war “ under the anspicea 
of the emperor or aoiue other high authority. 

"The neglecting any of their aujpfosj. or tbe chirp- 
Ing of their chickens, was esteemed a peculiar crime 
which required uioro expiation than murder."— Bp. 
Story : Priesthood , ch. v. 

** He accordingly takes the auspices, aud the light- 
ning flashes from left to right, which is a favourable 
sign."— Lewis : Early Bom. Hist., ch. xi., pt. i„ § l. 

2. Fig. : Beneficial influence descending, or 
at least believed to descend, upon those en- 
gaged in arduous or perilous work, from some 
being or person of higher dignity than them- 
selves. Specially — 

(a) From the heathen gods ; 

” Great father Mars, end greater Jove, 

By whose high auspice Rome hath stood 
So long." B. Jonson. 

Or (b) from a king or queen supposed to call 
down blessing from heaven. 

" It [the armada] was so great, 

Yet by the auspice of Eliza lieat." 

B. Jonson: Masques at Court. 

(c) From the directors of an enterprise, who, 
though probably not themselves present with 
those engaged in executing it, are still sending 
them support, counsel, and aid of various 
kinds. Thus when a national army is fight- 
ing in some foreign land, it is doing so '* under 
the auspices” nominally of the Executive, 
ready of the Home Government, if not even 
of the nation itself ; and a missionary goea 
abroad “ under the auspices " of the society or 
church which pays his salary and gives him 
more or less specific directions how to act. 
When success is achieved, those who directed 
the enterprise from home are contented to 
claim, as in fairness belongs to them, part of 
the glory; the modern augur or other dignitary, 
unlike the Roman one, has not the effrontery 
to appropriate the whole. 

The sing, auspice is now all but obsolete 
in this first sense ; the pi. is frequently used. 

t B. 0/ persons: Persons who went through 
certain ceremonies when a marriage took place, 
not forgetting to wish good lnck or happiness 
to the wedded pair. 

"In the midst went the auspices; after them, two 
that sung." — Masques at Court : Uymeiwei, 

&U9-pi'-9ial (9 as sh), a. [Eng. auspice); 
-ial. ] 

1. Relating to prognostics. 

2. Of favourable omen. 

aus-pi'-cious, a. [Eng. auspic(e); -*ms.] 
[Auspice.] 

L Lit.: Hating the omens favourable. 

IL Fig.: Alluding — 

(1) To the time chosen or the appearances pre- 
sented: Propitious, favourable. 

" Sudden, Invited hy auspicious gales " 

Pope : Borner’t Odyssey, bk- xiiL, 32*. 
"... and admonish how to catch 
The auspicious moment, . . .** 

Cowper: Task, bk. iiL 

(2) To the enterprise undertaken, and spe- 
cially to its commencement: Prosperous, for- 
tunate. 

“. . . the auspicious erme of the Caesars."— Gibbon : 
Decline and Fall, ch. xh. 

**. . . the auspicious commencement of a new era Id 
E nglish commerce." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

(3) To the higher being able to aid or thwart 
the enterprise : 

(а) Auguring or promoting happiness, or at 
least prosperity. 

(б) Kind, benignant. 

"Betwixt two seasons comes the auspicious heir." 

Dryden : Britannia Rediviva, 

" Parent of golden dreams. Romance! 

Auspicious queen of childish Joys." 

Byron ; To Romance. 

aus-pi'-cious-ly, adv . [Eng. auspicious ; 

-ly.] In an auspicious manner; with favour- 
able prognostications ; favourably. 

aus-pi'-cious ness, s. [Eng. auspicious; 

•ness.) The quality of being auspicious ; pros- 
perity. (Johnson.) 

*aus'-pl-9y, s. [Auspice.] The drawing of 
omens from birds. (iV.A’.P.) 

aus'-ter, s. [From Lat. auster, whence Fr. 
ouster and Ital. ausfro = the south wind.] 
The south wind. 

"As vapours blown hy Auster's sultry breath. 

Pregnant with plagues, and shedding seed* of death.* 
Pope : Homers Ilind. tak. v., 1,058-9. 

" On this rough Auster drove th’ Impetuous tide." 

Pope: Bomer's Odyssey, bk- lit, *76. 

aus-te’re, * aus te er, a. [In Fr. austlre ; 
Sp. , Port , A Ital. austero; Lat. austerus ; Gr. 
aixrrripos ( austcros ) = (1) making the tongue 


boil, b 6 ^; poilt, Jtffrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = L 
-clan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -gion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shits, -bio, -die, Ac, = bel* d?L 
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dry and rough, harsh, rough, bitter ; (2) stern, 
harsh ; from Gr. avw (and) = to dry.] 

L Lit. : Harsh, tart, or rough to the taste. 

". . . iloei austere." — Ccnrpsr: T uk. bk- 1. 

"An ot sstere crab-apple . . Hooter : Himalayan 
Journals, vol. »L. p. 3J. 

IL Fiijuratiirly : 

1. Of persons : Harsh, severe, crabbed in 
temper ; permitting no levity In one's self or 
others. 

" For I feared tbee, because thou art an austere maa" 
-iuh xix 21. 

2. Of things: Severe. 

" He clothed the nakedness of aus'ere truth." 

Wordnoorth : Excursion, bk. L 

aus-tere-ly, * aus-te ere-l?, a dv. [Eng. 
austere ; - ly . ] In an austere manner ; severely, 
harshly, rigidly. 

•* If I have too austerely punish'd you. 

Your compensation makes amends ; lor I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life, 

Ur that for which I live . . ." 

Shukesp. : Tempest. Iv. I. 

. . an excellent digest of evidence, clear, passion* 
less, and austerely jtut. MacauUiy: Hist. Eng., ch. 
xxi. 

aus te’re-ncss, "aus-tere-nesse, * aus- 
te cre-ncssc, s [Eng. austere; -ness.) The 
quality of being austere, either in a literal or 
in a figurative sense. Austerity. 

” My unmil'd name, th’ aus'ereness of my life, 

May vouch against you ; and my place i* tli’ state 
Will so your accusation over weigh." 

Shakes p.: Meat, for Mens., ii. -1. 

aus-ter’-T-ty, s. [In Fr. austfriti; Sp. ous- 
ter idad ; Port, austeridade ; Ital. austcrita ; 
Lat. austeritas ; Gr. avanjporr}? (austcrctes).’] 

I. Lit.: Harshness or sourness to the taste. 

"The sweetness of the ripened fruit is not the less 
delicious for the ausferir^ of the cruder state."— 
Horsley, vol. ii., Ser. *8. (A/cAanAjon ) 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: Harshness, severity, crabbed- 
ness of temper. 

*1 Blair thus distinguishes between austerity 
and some of the words which approach it in 
meaning -.—“Austerity relates to the manner 
of living ; severity, of thiuking ; rigour, of 
punishing. To austerity is opposed effeminacy; 
to severity, relaxation ; to rigour , clemency. 
A hermit is austere in his life ; a casuist severe 
in his application of religion or law ; a judge 
rigorous in his sentences.” (Blair: Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, vol. i., 1S17, p. 
22S.) Crabb takes essentially the same view. 

"The Puritan austerity drove to the King's faction 
all who innele pleasure their hti'iuess, who Aliev ted 
gallantry, splendour of dress, or taste In the lighter 
arts ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.,c h. l 

2. Of things: Harshness, ruggedness. 

"... and c:wt a wide and tender light. 

Which soften'd down the hoar austerity 
Of rugged desolation, . . ." 

Byron: Manfred, ili 4. 

'aus-tern e (Old Eng.), aus'- tern, as- 
tern e, aws trene ( 0 . Scotch), a. [A form 
of austere (q.v.).] Stern, harsh. 

"Hut who is yond, thou lady faire. 

That looketh with sic au ausierne face?" 
Northumberland Betrayed. Percy, vol. i. ( Richardson.) 

* aus tern ly, adv. [Eng. austeni; suffix 
•iy.I Harshly. (Scotch.) 

" Por the heycht of the heyte happyne sail vrer, 
Aud everyche lorde shall autternlv work.” 

Early Scottish Terse, iv. led. Luiuby), 16, 17. 

4us‘-tral, a. (Vr., Sp., & Port, austral ; Ital. 
australe ; Lat. australis = southern, from 
oiwfrr=(l) t lie south wind, (2) the south.] 
Furtaming to the south, southern. 

Aus' tin, a. i s. A syncopated form of Au- 
gasUuran (q.v.). 

Aus tral a -sian (s as sh), a. &s. [From 
.Atcsfrai = Southern, and Asm.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to Australasia. 
& division of the globe containing the land 
and water between the equator and 50° south 
Latitude on the oue hand, and 110° and 1S0° 
east longitude on the other. It comprises 
New Guinea, the Australian continent, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, and various Polynesian 
islands. It is a part of Oceania, and is some- 
times called, from the generally dark charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, Melanesia. It is not to 
be confounded with Australia. [Australian. ] 
The Unn Ajisfrofasia was introduced by the 
President de Brasses in 1756. 

B. As substantia : A native of Australasia. 

ftus'-tral ene, s. [Eng. austral, and suffix 

- cne . The word aoslrai is from australis, in 


Pin us australis, the specific name of an 
American pine.] 

Chem.: A liquid called also anstraterehen - 
thenc, produced by neutralising English tnr- 
peutine oil with an alkaline carbonate, so as 
to purify it, and then distilling it first over a 
water-bath, and then in a vacuum. It turns 
the plane of polarisation to the right. English 
turpentine oil is made from Pinus australis 
and P . tteda, trees which grow in the Southern 
States of America. (Foicnes.) 

Aus-tra -ll-an, a. & s. [From Australi(a), 
and suffix -an.) 

1. As adjective : Pertaining or relating to 
Australia, formerly called New Holland , an 
island of dimensions like those of a continent, 
lying south-east of Asia. 

Australian languages: The native languages 
spoken in the several parts of Australia. 
(Latham says that these all show an agglu- 
tinate structure.) [Agglutinate.] 

2. As substantive : A native of Australia. 
Two great races inhabit the islands lying to 
the south-east of Asia, and scattered in small 
groups at intervals over the warmer parts of 
the Pacific. The higher of these is the Malay 
race ; the lower is called, from its resemblance 
to the African negroes, Xegrito. The native 
Australians are Negritos. They are so low in 
organisation that it is said they can count 
only 3, 4, and 5 ; though sotn*e who have 
taught them have given a much more favour- 
able opinion of their capacity. 

aus tral-I'ze, V.i. [£ng . austral ; -ize.] To 

tend in a southerly direction ; to tend to point 
towards the south. * 

"Steel and good iron discover a verticity, or polar 
faculty ; whereby they do septentriate at one extreme, 
and australize at another." — Broome: Vulgar Errours. 

aus-tra-ter-e-ben'-thene, s. [From Lat. 
australis = austral, and fmbenf/urHc.] [Aus- 

TRALENE, TeREBENTHENE. ] 

Aus'-tri-an, CL & s. [Eng., &c., Austria, and 
Eog. suffix -an. In Fr. Autrichien, a. & s.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to the Archduchy 
of Austria, the nucleus around which the 
Austrian empire, at present called Jlusfro- 
Hungary, was agglomerated. 

2. Pertaining to Austro -Hungary itself. 

B. As substantive ; A uative of Austria. 

Aus -trine, a. [In Sp. & Ital. Avstrino; 
Lat. Austrinus.J Southern. (Johnson.) 

Aus-tro-, in compos. [From Lat. Austcr, genit. 
Austri (q.v.).] 

1. Southern, as Austro-Ecryptian = South ern- 
Egyptian ; pertaining to tire Southern Egyp- 
tians. 

2. Pertaining to Austria, as contradistin- 
guished from lluugary, as Austro- Hungary. 

aus-tro-man-^y, s. [From Lat. auster = 
the south wind, and Gr. pavreia (manteia) = 
divination.] Imagined divination by means 
of observations made upon the winds*. (fUeb- 
ster, dc .) 

aus tu'^e, s. [TV. astucc ; Sp. & Port, astucia 
= subtilty.] Subtilty. [Astuce.] 

“They lay at the vacht lyik the aid subtil! deggia 
bydaml quhil consplratione or dis^nslone suld ryes 
ninaug you, than be there au«/«ce thel fumest vitht 
money baitfa the parteia ."— Complaynt of Scotland, p. 

13k 

a’ut, a uth, o. [AH the rapidly pronounced.] 
All the. (Craven Gloss.) 

au'-tar-Cby, s. [Gr. avrap\ia (au(archia) = 
absolute pow'er; avrap^/v (autarches) — an 
absolute sovereign ; avra p\eu> (auUirched) = to 
be au absolute sovereign : avroc (autos) = 
Self, and apxevw (archenn), or dp\w (orr/i5) = 

. . . to command, (u rule ] The government 
of a single person ; absolutism. 

“It may as well ho.v«t an nutnrehir and self-tuffl- 
clencie.”— Valentine : Four Serm. (1634). p. 10. 

* au'-ter, s. [In Fr. ei/fcL] An altar. 

Tliy temiiol wol I wuncliiiw fvennn, 

Ami on thin u uter, wher I ryile or go, 
i wol do sacrirke, ..." 

Chattcrr: C. T.. 2.2S3-5. 

au'-ter, a. [Norm, or Law Fr. for autre = 
lOOther.) Another. 


In Law: 

En outer droit : In right of another. (Used 
especially with respect to the holding or in- 
heriting property in right of another, as when 
one marrying an x heiress obtains property in 
virtue of his being her husband.) (Blaclcstone : 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 11.) 

Per autcr vie : By the life of another. (Used 
specially when one obtains the possession 
of au estate to contiuue as long as a certain 
other person lives.) (Ibid., eh. 8.) 


an'-ter-fois (fois as fwa), adv. [From Norm, 
or Law Fr. autcr = another, and fbis = time ; 
Fr. aufre/ois.] Before, previously. 

Law. (Used especially in the phrases A. 
aajuit = previously acquitted ; A. convict = 
previously convicted; and A. attaint — pre- 
viously attainted. Any one of these* three 
pleas, if substantiated, will prevent an indict- 
ment from being proceeded with, on the 
ground that one should not be tried twice for 
the same oflVnce.) (Blackstcrne : Comment 
bk. iv., ch. 26.) 


au- then- tic, * an -then- tick, * au- 
then-tique (tique = tik), * an-ten- 
ticke, * au-ten'-tike, * aw-ten'-yk (0. 
Eng.), * auc-ten'-ty, * au-ten -tyfe (0. 

Scotch), a. k s. [Dut. au then tick ; Fr. authen - 
tique; Sp. & Ital. autentico ; Port, authentico ; 
Low Lat. authetiticus ; Gr. autfei'Tucos (authen- 
' tikos) — warranted, authentic; opposed to 
aSeenTOTos (adespotos) = (1) without a master 
or owner, (2) (used of books) anonjunous. Gr. 
ov^eVnjg ( avthentes ), contmeted from otrroeerijs 
(autexnfes), applied to one who does anything 
with his own hand ; ovtos (autos) = one’s sell 
Cognate with the Eng. word Author.] 

A. adjective: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Written with one’s own hand; ori- 
ginal. 

" There 1* as much tliffereuce he tween the present 
ami former times as there is between a copy ami an 
original ; that, indeed, may he fair, but this only la 
authentic*."— South, vol. vii., Ser. 14. [RidutnUou.) 

2. Bearing the name of an author ; having a 
signature attached to it ; not anonymous. 
[A., II. 2.] 

"Being exaufhied on tliexe material defects in the 
authenticaluess of a paper produced bj them as authen- 
tic k, (they) could give no sort of account how it hap- 
I*encd to be without a signature. "—Buthe : Report on 
Affairt of India. (Richardson.) 

3. Trustworthy, credible, as wliat is sub- 
scribed with the name of an author is likely 

to be. 


" Aurtenyk bukys and storia aide and new.” 

Early Scottish Verge, f. (cd. Lumhy). 1. 

"This tuan regularly sent to the Freuch head- 
quarters authentic information toucliing the deeigua 

of the allies." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xix, 

4. Unadulterated ; not counterfeit. 

(а) Of persons: 

** Par. Both of Galen and Paracelsus. 

J.af. Of all the learned and-aulAeurfc fellow*— 
Par. Right, so 1 say." 

Shaketp: All* Well that Endt Il'eff, IL a. 

“ She shall not have it hack : the child shall grow 
To prize the authentic mother of her mind.' 

Tennyson: The Princess, v. 

(б) Of things: 

" As lime improvas the grape’s authetuic In Ice. 
Mellows and makes the s]ivech more fit for use.” 
t Coupe r : Conversation. 

"... to he avenged 

On him who had stole Jove's authentic tire." 

Milton : P. L., bk. Iv. 

H. Technically: 

I. Christum Apologetics, Historical Criticism, 
dc. Writers on the evidences of Christianity 
•have had to define the words genuine and 
authentic, and have increased rather than 
diminished the obscurity attending on the 
subject. Thus Bishop* Watson says, *' A 
genuine hook is that which was written by 
the person whose name It bears as the author 
of it. An authentic book is that which relates 
matters of fact as they really happened.’' 
(I I'at.'ion: Apology for the Bible, Letter ii.) 
Some other writers, adverting to the fact that 
the words t tvthor and cndhevtic are etymologi- 
cally connected, rail that genuine which Wat- 
Bon terms authentic, and that authentic which 
he denominates genuine. It would tend to 
clearness if all Christian Apologists would in 
future adopt this latter use of the word. At 
present each author has to define the sense 
in which he individually employs it in his 
writings. 

2. Law: Vested with all legal formalities, 
and legally attested 


fate, fSt, fere, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, hfir, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, ouh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* ae, ce — e. ey — a. qu— kw* 
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S, Music: Having an immediate relation to 
tbe key-note or tonic. It is contradistin- 
guished from plagal, i.e., having a correspond- 
ing relation to the lifth, or dominaut, in the 
octave below the key-note. 

Authentic Cadence, called also Perfect Ca- 
dence [Cadence.] 

Authcn tic Melodies. [ M elody. ] 

Authentic Modes, Authentic Tones. [Mode, 
Tone.) 

B. As substantive: An authentic book or 
document. I A, 1.] (Fuller.) 

au-then'- tic-al, a. [Eng. authentic; -a/.] 
The same as Authentic, adj. (q.v.). 

au-then-tic-al-ly (Eng.), * ac-ten-tic- 
ly, ’ &Js-ten'-tik-ly (0. Scotch), adv. [Eng. 
authentical; - ly .] 

1. In an authentic manner; properly sup- 
ported Ly authority so as to be credible, and 
therefore trustworthy. 

**. . . and nx new gift conforraacioun nor lnleft- 
uient aktentikly ytviu agane tbe said reuoradouu."— 
Act Dam. Cone., A. 1478, p. 3L 
"1 will not even allude to tbe many heart-sickening 
atrocities which I authentically heard at."— Darunn : 
Voyage round the World, ch. xxL 

2. Authoritatively. 

•’This j>oint Is dubious, and not yet authentically 
decided. Browne : Vulga r Errourt. 

" Conscience never commands or forbids anything 
c>f thentically, but there is some law of God which 
commands or forbids it Ant,"— South. 

&u-then-tic-al-ness, s. [Eng. authentical; 
-ness.] The quality of being authentic, i.e., 
of being properly supported by authority, and 
therefore trustworthy. 

“ Nothing can be more pleasant than to see virtuosos 
about a cabinet of medals, descanting upon tlia value, 
rarity, and authenticalneu of the several pieces."— 
AdULton, 

au then'-tlc-ate, v.t. [Eng. authentic ; -ate. 
In Fr. authenttijuer ; Sp. autenticar; Port. 
authenticar ; ItaL atitenficure.) 

1. To give proper validity to any document, 
as by signing the name to it, or going through 
any other formalities needful to impart to it 
authority. 

"To Correspondent*. — No notice can be taken of 
anonymous com muni cat ions. Whatever is intended 
for insertion must be authenticated by tbe name and 
address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, 
but a* a guarantee of good faith."— Standing intima- 
tion in Time* Aewtpaper. 

2. In a more general sense: To impart snch 
authority to anything as to reuder it valuable 
or trustworthy. 

“. . . replete with research and authenticated by 
curious evidences, . . Warton: Hitt of Kidding- 
ton, Pret, p. vi. 

au-then -tlc-a-ted, pa. par. [Authenti- 
cate.] 

“We learn, however, from Livy that there was no 
uniform or well-au/AentieafecZ report of the origin of 
the dictatorship lu the early nistoriaus.''— Lewi* : 
Early Rom. JJitl. (1855), ch. xii., pt. I., 5 18. 

au-thcn'-tlc-a-tlng, per. par. [Authenti- 
cate. ] 

au then-tic-a'-tion, s. [Eng. authentic; 
•ation. In Sp. autenticacion ; Hal. antenticu- 
rimic.] The u< t of authentication ; the act of 
furnishing such evideneo of authorship, trust- 
worthiness, or both, ns may accredit a book 
v or n document, or even a spoken statement. 

“The reign of Tnllu* Hostilfns. like those of his 
two predecessor*. !> destitute of all authentication hy 
jroeval written evidence."— Lewi* : Early Rom. Hist., 
r cb. xi., pt. i., § 18. 

au then-ti9'-I-ty, s. [In Ger. authenticit&t ; 
Fr. authenticity ; Sp. autenticidail ; Fart, au- 
thentic idadc.] The quality of being authentic. 
[Authentic.] 

“. . . rather a work of command and imagination 
than of authenticity . "— lruf/io/e .• A nee. of /‘dinting, 
Vul. I., ch. 2. (Richardson.) 

au then'-tic-ly, * au-tcn'-tlck-ly, # au- 
tcn’-tlquo-ly (tlque = tlk), adv. [Eng. 
authentic; -ly. J In an authentic manner. 

". . . reg. Htcn and recordes ludlcially and <ine«n- 
tl'/ucly made."— Hull; Htm. 17//., au. 34. ( Richard • 
ion.) 

au then'-tio -ness, • au-then'-tick-ness, 

s. [Kng. authentic; -ness.] Authenticity. 

“ They would receive no hooka as the writings of 
inspired men, but such of whose authentlckneu they 
had rational grounds."— Morton: EpUcopacy At- 
tested, p. xx Vl. 

au then'-tics, s. pi. [In Fr. authentiques.] 


Civil Law: An anonymous but valuable 
collection of the Novels or New Constitutions 
of Jnstinian. (Bouvier.) (Goodrich <£ Porter, 
<£c.) 

au^-thor, * auc’-thour, * anc -tor, * au - 
tor, *au'-t6ur, * aw'-towre, * a-tour, s. 

[In Fr. auteur; Wei .awdur ; Prov. auctor ; Sp. 
autor; Port, outer, author; ltal. autore ; from 
Lat. auctor (sometimes incorrectly written 
autor and author ) = oue who enlarges or con- 
firms anything ; specially (i) an originator, 
(2) a father, (3) a founder, (4) an artist, (5) an 
author of books, (6, 7, etc.); from auctum, sup. 
of augeo = to increase, to augment.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of the Divine Being or of persons : 

1. Gen. : The origiuator, beginner, producer, 
or efficient cause of anything. 

“ fu that bl eas'd moment Nature, throwlug wide 
Her veil opaque, discloses with a smile 
The .4 uthor of her beauties, who, retired 
behind hie own creatiou, works unseen 
By the impure, and hears his power denied." 

Coutper ■ Task, bk, v. 

“The serpent autor was, Eve did proceed ; 

Adam not autor, auctor was indeed." 

Owen * Epigram*. 

" . . . he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him."— Heb. v. 9. 

" We the chief patron of tbe commonwealth, 

You the regardless author of its woes." 

Cowper : Ta*k, bk. v. 

2. Specially : 

(a) An aucestor, a predecessor, (Old Eng. £ 
Scotch.) [B. L] 

(b) One who writes books, scientific papers, 
Ac., with a certain measure of originality, as 
distinguished from a compiler and a translator. 

•’. . . the Atnbei vseth yet that mauer of doyng, 
Ysmael was here atour."—Higden : Pollchron. by 
Treitita, iL 10. (& in Boucher.) 

“All the rage of a multitude of author*, irritated 
at once by the sting of want and the sting of vanity, 
is directed against the unfortunate patron."— J/a- 
cauluy ; Hist. Eng,, ch. xxiv. 

H Althongli there is a special term, Au- 
thoress (q.v.), for a female who writes books, 
yet the word author is sometimes used in the 
same sense. 

“To oue of the Author'* Children on bis Birthday." 
— Heading of one of Mr*. Hemans' Poem*. 

1L Of things : The efficient cause of any- 
thing ; that which originates or produces 
anything. 

“That which is the strength of their amity, shall 
prove the immediate author of then variauce."— 
Shakesp, : A nt. A Cleop. , iL 6. 

B. Old Scots /au? : 

1. An ancestor, a predecessor. (The word 
is frequently used in this sense in old Acts of 
Parliament.) 

“. . . haldm he the said James Maxwell or bis 
authoris — Act* Ja*. 17. (1609). 

2. One who legally transferred property to 
another. 

“He who thus transmits a feudal right In his life- 
time, is called tbe diapouer or autlsor.’’— £r*kine : 
Jntr., bk. il., i 1. 

author-craft, s. The craft or art of an 
author; skill in literary composition. 

“ If a l >ook come from the heart, it will contrive to 
reach other hearts; all art and author-craft are of 
small amount to that."— Carlyle : Ueroet and Hero- 
Worthip, Lecture II. 

f au'-thor, v.t. [From the substantive.] To 
be the cause or author of ; act as the doer 
of a deed ; to do, to effect, to perpetrate ; to 
support by authority, to accredit. 

"... when such au overthrow 
Of brave friends I have authored. . , ." 
Chapman: Homer* Iliad, bk. ill. ( Richardson .) 

" Oh, execrable slaughter, 

IVbat baud hath author'd it? " 

Beaum. A Flet. : Bloody Brother. 

t au-thored, pa. par. [Author, v.b] 

au'-thor-ess, s. [Eug. author, and fern. suff. 
-ess. ] 

1. Gen. : A female author, cause, or origi- 
nator of anything. 

"Albeit his [Adam's) loss, without God’s mercy, was 
alumiutciy irrecoverable ; yet we never find he twitted 
her as authors** of his fall."— Eellham ; Serm. o»i St. 
Litkc x i v. 20. 

'* When others curs’d lhe authoress of their woe, 

Thy pity check'd my sorrows in their flow.'’ 

Po)K : Homer'* / Had , bk. xxiv.. 970-T1* 

2. Spec. : A female author of a book. 

“This women was anthore** of scandalous books." — 
Warhurton : Mote* on Po/te’t Duneiad, 

•{ This sonso is moro modem than the 
former one. 

au thbr'-I al, n. [Eug. author; -ial.] Per- 
taining to aii author. (Scott: Antiq., ch. y.iv.) 


au'-thor-ise, v.t. [Authopaze.] 

t au - thdr - If m, s. [Eng. author ; -is?n.] 
Authorship. (Walpole: Letters, ii. 260.) 

au-thor'-I-ta-tive, adj. [Eng. authority); 
-at ire. } 

1. Possessed of authority ; founded on au- 
thority. 

2. Given forth with authority. 

** With the practice of the whole Christian world the 
authoritative teaching of the Church of Eugland ap- 
peared to be iu etrict harmony."— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng,, ch. xiv. 

3. Making or implying an assumption of 
authority. 

" Aud questions in authoritative tone." 

WorJtworlh : Excursion, bk. vii. 

au-thor'-i ta tive-ly, ndr. [.Eng, nufftori- 
tative; -ly.] In an authoritative manner; by 
proper authority ; with an assumption of 
authority. 

“. . . publicly aud authoritatively t audit." — Cole- 
ridge : Aid* to Reflection, 4th ed. (1839), p. 22.1 
“ No law foreign binds in England till It be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into tbe law ot 
England. "—Hale. 

au-thor'-i-ta tive-ncss, s. [Eng. authori- 
tative ; -ness.j The quality of being or appear- 
ing authoritative. (Johnson.) 

au-thor -i-ty, * au thor -l-tie, * au- 
tor T- tie, ^ au-tor'-y-te, ^auc tor i te, 
*auc-tor -i-ty, ♦ auc tor -i-tie, * auc- 
tor'-i-tee, $. [In Sw. & Dan. autoritet; 
Ger. avtoritat ; Fr. autorite; Sp. anUrridad; 
Port autorida.de; I tab axitorita; Prov. awc- 
toritat. From Lat. avetori tas — (1) a cause, 
(2) an 0 )iinion, (3) advice, (4) a prece)<t, 
(5) a proj>osed legislative measure, (6) power 
or autliority to act, (7) reputation, influence, 
(S) a pattern, (9) a warrant, credibility, (10) 
legal ownership; from n uctor.] [Author.] 

Authority being connected xvith the word 
author, in its older and wider signification, 
meaning one who enlarges, confirms, or gives 
to a thing its complete form, heuee one who 
originates or proposes anything, authority is, 
properly speaking, the power to act in the 
manner now described. It is used sjieeially — 
A. In an abstract sense ; The right of claim- 
ing belief and deference, or of demanding 
obedience. , 

L Of belief or deference : 

1. Claimed on behalf of persons: 

(n) Legitimately : The right which a truthful 
person liaa of claiming belief in his testimony 
on matters of fact which have fallen under 
his immediate cognizauce ; also the right 
which a man of intellect , knowledge, and 
character possesses of claiming deference to 
his opinions, even if they cannot be accepted. 

*’ For authority, it i» of two kinds : belief iu au art, 
and belief in a man ." — Bacon Mat. Hist., Cent, X.. 

“ I re-sal ute these sentiments, confirm'd 
By your authority." 

IVordtworth : Excurtion, bk. v. 
"... the authority of a crowd of illustrious u&mea 
. . .” — Macaulay: Ui*t. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

(b) Illegitimately: A claim to belief or defer- 
ence not sustained by proper evidence. 

“ It wa* known that he was so profane a* !o sneer at 
a practice which had l*eeii sanctioned by high eccle- 
siastical authority, the practice of touching for tha 
scrofula."— Macaulay : Hist' Eng , ch. xiv. 

2. Claimed on behalf of things: The title 
which a book or a document has to a greater 
or lesser amount of credit, according to its 
character. 

“They consider the main consent ol all the churches 
In the whole world, witnessing the sacred authority of 
scriptures, . . .''—Hooker. 

“ Hut on what authority It was recorded by the first 
Roman chroniclers, we cannot now discover. ’—Lmcit: 
Early Rom. Hist., ch. xii., pt L, } 13. 

IL Of obedience: 

I. Claimed on behalf of persons: 

(i.) (The right to demand obedience may 
be founded on natural law, as tlio authority 
of a parent over his children ; or on the law 
of the country, as that of a magistrate over 
those brought before him ; or a master over 
an apprentice.) Delegated power given by 
superiors. 

“When tho righteous are in authority, the people 
rejoice : but when the wicked beareth rule, the pcopla 
mourn. '—Prov. xxix. 2. 

'* And here he hath authority from the chief prieeU 
to bind all that call on thy nsme."-Jc/i <x. 14. 

“Tyrcoiniel, Indore ho departed, delegated his civil 
authority to one council, and his military au/^ori/y to 
another. —Macaulay . Hist. Png., ch. xvl. 

(ii.) Assumption that such a claim has been 
acknowledged ; bold exercise of power. 


boil, bo^; pdilt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hi«, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a§; expect. Xenophon, e^ist, mg. 

-clan = shan. -cion, -tlon, -alon = shun; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -<Uc, Ac. = b?l, d$L 
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authorizable— au to-do -fe 


•*. . . exhort and rehuke with all authority. Let 
no man despise thee."— Titus it. 15. 

(Hi.) Power resting on the actual acknow- 
ledgment of the claim made to it. 

•• Power arising from strength is always in those that 
are governed, who are many : but authority arising 
front opinion is m those that govern, who are few. — 
Tem^e. 

2. Claimed on behalf of things: The title 
which a law lias to be obeyed* 

•'The receut statutes were surely not of more au- 
thority than the Great Charter or the Petition of 
Right."— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., chap. L 

B. In a concrete sense: The persons for 
whom or the things for which belief, defer- 
ence, or obedience is claimed. 


L Of persons : 

1. Of persons legitimately or illegitimately 
claiming belief or deference. 

. statements wade by such high authorities.”— 
f) arwin: Descent of Man, pt. i.. ch. i. 

2. Of persons claiming obedience, viewed 
as individuals, or regarded collectively as one. 
In the former ease the word is in the plural, 
“ the military authorities,” “ the civil authori- 
ties," "the ecclesiastical authorities,” “the 
municipal authorities," or simply “the authori- 
ties in the latter it is in the singular, aa in 
the abstract word “authority.” 

■'The provincial imfJlortrfM sent copies to the muni- 
cipal au/Aor«»*J."— .Wucaufap : Hist, of Eng., ch. v. 

■• A uthority herself not seldom sleeps. 

Though resident, and witness of the wrong. " 

Cow per : Tatk, hk. tv. 

■[It may be used, in an analogous sense, 
of particular orders of superhuman beings 
holding a place in the heavenly hierarchy. 

M Who Is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand 
of God ; angels and <iuf JjorioVj and powers being made 
subject unto hmu." — l Peter iii. 22. 

II. Of things (specially): Books or docu- 
ments regarded as so deserving of credit that 
people in general are afraid to dissent from 
them in opinion. 

*• We urge authorities In things that need not, and 
Introduce the testimony of ancient writers, to con- 
firm things evidently believed."— Hroume : Vulgar 
Errou rt. 

*• I cannot here give references and anf Aortf fe* for 
my several statements."— Z>t»roei»i . Ortwin of Specie*, 
Introd., p. 2. 


au thor-! z-a-ble, adj. [Eng. authorize; 

- able .] That may he authorized. 

. a censure authorizable by that part of St. 
Austin's words . , Hammond : H'orAs, vol. i., 
p. 248. 

au-thor-i-za -tion, s. [Eng. n«fftoru<e) ; 
-nfion. In Fr. autorisation ; Sp. au tori nation ; 
Port, autorizapta.] The act of authorizing; 
the state of being authorized. 

•• The obligation of laws arises not from their matter, 
hut from their admission and reception, and aufA*ri- 
z<tfion in this kingdom." — Halt. 

au-thdr-ize (now more usually au-thor- 
XSe), v.t. [Eog. author ; -ire. In Fr. au- 
toriser; Sp. nuforfznr; Port, autorisar; Ital. 
nuforurnre; from Lat. a«cforo = to produce; 
from nuefor.] [Author.] 

I. Of authority given to persons : 

1. To give a person warrant or legal or 
moral authority to act in a particular way 
permanently : or to do so temporarily, till a 
certain commission is executed. 

". . . declared that he was authorized, hy those who 
had sent him, to assure the Lords that . . Afacau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxili. 

2. To gfive one that authority, influence, or 
credit which the possession of character, 
knowledge, or years does ; or to a truthful 
person belief when he makes statements 
founded on his personal observation. 

II. Of authority given to things: 

1. To give legal sanction to anything. 

"Lawful it is to devise any ceremony, and to au- 
thorize any kind of regiment, no special command- 
ment being thereby violated."— Hooker. 

2. To give the sanction of custom or public 
opinion to. 

“Those forms are beat which have been longest 
received and authorized In a nation by custom and 
USCl"— Temple. 

3. To justify, to give moral sanction to, to 
permit. 

“All virtue lies In a power of denying onr own 
desires, where reason doe* not authorize them." — 
Locke. 

4. To impart credit or vitality to an opinion 
by bearing testimony in its favour. 

**. . . would well become 
A woman's story, at s winter’s fire. 

Authorized by her gnuidam.' 

Sfuikcjp. : Macbeth, 111. 4. 

au-thor-i zed, au thor ised, pa. par. & 
a. [Authorize.] 


•* His rudeness so with his authorized, youth 
Did livery falseness in a pride of truth." 

Shakesp. : A Lover * Comphifnf. 

Authorised Version of the Bible, 
or simply Authorised Version. The ver- 
sion of the Bible iuto English, made at the 
suggestion of James 1. by forty-seven learned 
ditines. It took three years— viz., from 1607 
to 1610 — to execute, and was first published 
in 1611. It is the only one “ appointed to be 
read in churches,” and till quite recently its 
title-page contained the words “printed by 
authority.” It has held its place so long 
more by ita own gTeat merits than by the 
artificial support of law ; aud while there are 
numerous minute detects, which have beeD 
corrected in the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, it remains, in all essential re- 
spects, the same Bible which for very nearly 
three centuries has been the most potent 
factor in the spiritual education of the English- 
speaking race. 

au'-thor-iz-irig, au'-thor-igihg, pr. par. 

[Authorize.] 

au'-thdr-less, adj. [Eng. author ; -less.] 
Without an author or authors, anonymous. 

"The false aspersions some authorlets tongues have 
laid upon me." — Sir E. Sackville, tfuurdiun, No. 133. 

au'-thor-ly, a. [Eng. author; -ly.] Like an 
author. ( Coupe r , Worcester, etc.) 

au'-thor-shlp, $. [Eng. author , and suffix, 
-sftip.] The profession of an author ; the state 
of being an author ; or the exercise of the 
functions of an author on any occasion ; 
origination. 

•• That waste chaos of authorship by trade."— Carlyle ; 
Heroes and i7«r©-H'<>rthi/>, Lecture V. 

au-to-, j rref. [From Gr. avros (autos) = of 

one's self or of itself = natural, independent, 
alone, &c. Sometimes auto is used subjec- 
tively, as autograph = that which one himself 
writes ; and sometimes objectively, as auto- 
biography = a writing about the life of one's 
self.] 

au-to-bi-og'-ra-pher, s. [Eng. autobio- 
graphy); - er .] A person who writes his or 
her owu life, or memoirs of one’s self. 

au - to - bl - o - gr&ph- ic, au-to -bl-o- 
gr&ph'-i-cal, a. [Eng. autobiography) ; 
-ic, - ical .] Relating to or containing auto- 
biography. 

au-to-bl-o-gr&ph’-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. 
autobiographical ; suff. -ly.] By way of auto- 
biography. 

t au-to-bi-og-ra-phist, s. [Eng. autobio- 
graphy); *bst.] An autobiographer. 

au-to-bl-og'-r a-phy. atlv. [Gr. auros (autos) 
= self, jSi’oy (bios) = course of life, life, and 
ypa<f>Tj (g raphe) = a writing.] A narrative of 
the most memorable incidents in one's life, 
written by one’s self. 

** Autobiography of an Atheist ; or, Testimony to the 
Truth."— Title of a Book. 

au-to-car'-pous, a. [Pref. auto-, Gr. Kapnos 
(karpos) = fruit, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Consisting of pericarp alone (said of a 
fruit). 

au-to-geph'-a-lous, a. [Pref. auto-, Gr. 

(kephale) = the head, and Eng. suff. 
-ous.] Independent of the jurisdiction of an 
archbishop or a patriarch. (Said of bishops 
and churches.) 

au-to-chron'-o-graph, s . [Gr. aoroy (autos) 
= self, xpoi'oy (c/ironos) = time, and *ypa<#»rj 
(g raphe) = a writing, or describing.] An in- 
strument tor the instantaneous aelf- recording 
or printing of time. (Knight.) 

au-toch'-thou (plur. au-toch'-thon-ef), 

s. [In Fr. autochthone (sing.); Port. & Lat. 
autochthones (pi.) : from Gr. Aotox^wv (Autoch- 
thon), adj. sing. ; AuTox^ove? ( Autochthones ), pi. 
= sprung from the land itself ; avroy (autos) = 
self, and \6uv (cAMon)=the earth, the ground.] 
One of the aborigines of a country, a man, 
animal, or plant belonging to the race which 
seeraa to have inhabited the land before all 
other races of a similar kind. 

au-toch'-thon-al, a. [Eng., «fcc., autochthon ; 
-«Z.] Aboriginal, indigenous. 


au-toch-thon'-ic, a. [Eng. aufocftffton ; -4c.) 
Autochthonal. 

au-toch'-thon-ism, s. [Eng. autochthon; 
-ism.] Birth from the soil of a country ; ab- 
original occupation of a country. (N.E.D.) 

au-to ch'-thou-ist, s. [Eng. autochthon ; -wt.] 
One who believes in the existence of autoch- 
thons. (N.E.D.) 

au toch -thon-oiis, a. [Gr. ovT©x0am (au- 

tochthonos ).] Autochthonal. 

•* . . . and the decision either of the aufoeVftonou* 
Cecrops, or of Erechtheus, awarded to her the prefer- 
ence. —Gr ore : Hist. Greece, vol »., pt. i., ch. L, p. "7. 

au -to-clave, 5. [Gr. atmk (autos) = self, and 
apparently ctavis = key, from cla+do = to shut. 
That which shuts itself.] A form of Papin 'a 
digester, consisting of a French stew-pan with 
a steam-tight lid. To render it safe it should 
have a safety-valve. 

au-toc-ra-gy, au-toc -ra-8^, s. [In Ger. 

autokratie ; Fr. autocrat ie ; from Gr. avro- 
k partus (autokrateia), from au/dy (autos)— self, 
au*' *pdroy (fcrato$) = (l) strength, might, (2) 
power.] 

L Literally: 

1. Of a ruler: Power or authority, the limits 
of which nominally depend solely on one’s 
own will. 

**. . . who believe that an autocracy ia necessary for 
the accomplishment of an ohjeet which they, at tho 
moment, hold to be of paramount inijK»rtonce, . . 
Lewis; Early Rom. Hist., ch. xii„ pt. m. t § 44. 

2. Of a state : Independence of other states ; 
possession of the right of self-government, 
with the ability to vindicate it if it be called 
in question. (Barlow.) 

II. Fig.: Independent and controlling power 
over anjlhing. 

'• Another influence has favoured the establishment 
of this aufocracy amoog the faculties." — U erbert 
Spencer : Psychol., 2nd ecL, vol. in. p. 314, J 383. 

au -to-crat, t au’-to-cr&te, s. [In Dan. 

autocrat; Dut. autokraat ; Ger. autokrat ;Fr, 
autocrate; Gr. auroKpanjy (autokrates), adj. = 
ruling by one’s self : avroy (autos) = self, and 
jepareb) (fcrateo)=r (1) to be strong, (2) to rule ; 
Kparoy (Arrnfos) = (1) strength, (2) power.] Pro- 
perly, one ruling by his own power, a sove- 
reign of uncontrolled authority ; an absolute 
ruler. Specially — 

L Formerly. Among the old Athenians: A 
designation sometimes given to particular 
generals or ambassadors when they were in- 
vested with almost absolute authority. 

II. Now: 

1. Any absolute sovereign, especially the 
Emperor of Russia. 

**. . . the autocrat of the immense region stretching 
from the confines of Sweden to those of China, . . .”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

2. Half sarcastically: A person who rules 
with undisputed sway in a company or other 
association. 

. . and he wo a thenceforth the au/ocraf of the 
Company." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviiL 

au-to-cr&t'-ic, au-to-crat’-i-cad, adj. 
[Eng. autocrat; -ic, -ical. In Fr. autacrafi^i/c; 
Gr. auroapa-njy (autokrates) = ruling by one's 
self, absolute.] Pertaining to autocracy ; ab- 
solute in power, or at least nominally ao. 

au-to-crat -l-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. awtaemfi- 
cal ; -ly.] After the manner of an antocrat ; 
agreeably to one’s own will, and that only. 

* au-to-cra’-tor, s. [Gr. avroicpdrajp (auto- 
fcrafdr).] An autocrat 

au-to-cra-tor’-i-cal, cl [Eng. aut aerator; 
- ical. ] Pertaining to an autocrator, that is, 
an autocrat 

••The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, In respect of the 
mine divinity, have the same autocrat or ical ]*>wer. 
dominion, and authority. "-»/’ear*on on the Creed. 
Art 7. 

au-toc'-ra-trige, s. [In Fr. autocrat rice.] A 
female autocrat. 

t au-ta-cra'-trix, s. [Eog. autocrat^; -u.] 
A female autocrat. (Tooke.) 

au'-to-crat-shlp, 5. [Eng. autocrat; -ship.) 
The office* position, or dignity of an autocrat. 

au'-to de fe, s. [Sp. auto-dc-ft; Port, auto- 
da-fe = an act of faith ; Fr. nufo-dn-/f ; Ger. 
auto da-ft : Sp. & Port. <vuta, from Lat. aefum 
= an act ; Sp. & Port, ft, from Lat. fides = 
faith.] 


fate, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, vot. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, SyTian. ro, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw# 
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Church Hist. : The words literally mean 
“an act of faith," but are used for (1) the 
judicial sentence of the Inquisition, (2) the 
carrying out of such a sentence, especially 
the public burning of a heretic or heretics. 
In this case, after mass had been said publicly 
and a sermon preached, extracts were read 
from the records of the trial conducted and 
the sentences pronounced by tbe judges of 
the Inquisition. For some of the condemned 
there were minor, and for otbers capital sen- 
tences prescribed. The unfortunates were 
then handed over to the civil power. Heretics 
who recanted and similar penitents were first 
strangled and then burnt ; but those who re- 
mained obstinate were burnt alive, like the 
martyrs of Smithfleld. 

The first auto-de-fe was held in Spain in 
1481, the last in 1813. The prisoners who 
suffered minor or capital punishments were, 
in all, 341,021. [Inquisition.] 

Au-td-djm Xm lc, a. [Gr. outos (autos) = 
aelf, and Swa juixos ( dunamikos ) = powerful, 
from Sum/uns (dunamis) = power, strength.] 
Operating by its owu power or force without 
extraneous aid. 

autodynamic elevator. A water 
elevator. An instrument in which the weight 
of a falling column of water elevates a smaller 
column tn a certain height. 

h tog'-a-my, s. [Pref. auto-, and Gr. yapia 
(gamia) /combining form of ya/aos (gamos ) = a 
wedding. 

Hot. : Self-fertilization ; the fertilization of 
a flower by it3 own pollen. 

au-td-g&m'-io, a. [Eng. autogam(y); -ic.J 
Bot, : Characterised by, or adapted for, self- 
fertilization. 

&u-to-ge-net'-Ic, a. [Pref. auto-, and Eng. 
genetic (q.v.).] Self- producing. 

fiu-to-gen'-e-sis, s. [Pref. auto-, and Eng. 
genesis (q.v.).] Self-production. Used in 
Biol. in the same sense as abiogenesis (q.v.). 

fiu-tog'-en-ous, au-to-ge'-ne-ous, au- 
to-gcn'-c-al, adj. [In Gr. auToyei/rjs (aufo- 
genes): from auroy (autos) = self, and ycwdco 
(gennad) = to beget, to engender ; yiwa. (gen- 
na) = birth, and yLyvopat (gignomai) = to 
coine into being.] Self-engendered, self-pro- 
duced ; arising spontaneously, 

" Thevoriom processes of the vertebra have been 
divided Into those that are autogenous, or formed 
from separate ossiflo centres, and exo genous, or out- 
growth* from either of the Just-mentioned primary 
vertehral constituents."— Flower : Osteal. of the Mam- 
malia, p. IS. 

autogenous or autogeneous solder- 
ing. Soldering by melting together parts of 
two metals and allowing them to mix together 
and unite as they cooL 

fiu-tog'-en-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. autogenous ; 
•ly.\ In an autogeuous manner ; sponta- 
neously.] 

"The anterior, or more properly inferior, bar of tbe 
trau»ver»e process of the seveoth, and occasionally of 
some of the other cervical vertebrae In man. is auto, 
genously developed."— Flower : 0 steal. of the Mam- 
malia, p. 20. 

fiu-tSg'-en-jr, au-tog'-o-njr, s. Gr. auro- 
y«nj 9 , auTO-yWos (autogenes, autogonos) = self- 
produced.] 

Biol. : Ilffickel’a name for a kind of sponta- 
neous generation, in which he supposes a most 
simple organic iudivklual to come into being 
In an inorganic formative fluid. (Hist. Crea- 
tion, Eng. ed., 1. 839.) 

fiu'-t& gr&ph, s . & a. Iln Fr. autogrophe ; 
Sp. & Ital. autografo; Port, autographo; Lat. 
a utogrophus (adj.), outographum (subst.) ; Gr. 
aur6ypa<f)o$ ( autographos ) (adj.), and avroypn- 
4>ov (autogrophori) (aubst.): from auToy (autes) 
= self, and ypa4>g (graphe) = a writing ; ypd^w 
(grapho)= to write.} 

A. As substantive : 

1. Anything bitten with one's own hand, 
as a letter or a signature ; an original manu- 
script, as distinguished from a copy. 

”To enrich ohacure collectors of autographs."— 
Timet, Nov. 13. 1876. 

2. An autographic press (q.v.). 

B. As tuljective : Written by one’s own hand. 


au to graph', v.t. [Autograph, s.] 

1. To write (aa a letter, etc.) with one's 

own hand. # 

2. To write one's autograph on or in. 

3. To copy by an autographic press. 

+ au-tog'-ra-phal, a. [Eng. autograph ; -at] 
The same as Autographic (q.v.). 

"The autographal subscription of the Coo vocation 
of 1571 to the same Articles ia still extant.”— Bonnet : 
Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles (1715), p. 376. 

au-to-gr&ph'-ic, au-to-gr&ph'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. autograph; - ic , • ical . Iu Fr. autogra- 
phique .] [Autooraph.] Written by one’s 
own hand ; pertaining to an autograph or 
autographs ; autographal. (Johnson.) 

autographic ink* Ink used for execut- 
ing writings or drawings on prepared paper, 
and of such a character that it is possible 
afterwards to transfer them to stone. 

autographic paper. The prepared 
paper used in such a process. 

autographic press. The printing press 
used in priuting autographs. 

autographic telegraph. An instru- 
ment for transmitting autographic messages, 
or in some cases portraits executed in insulat- 
ing ink upon metallic paper, 

au-to-gr &ph -Ic -ally , adv. [ Actoo n aph i c. ] 
By an autographic process. 

au tog ra phy, s. [Eng. autograph; -y. 
In Fr. auiographie.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : An autograph. 

" Persons unknown hut in the anonymous auto- 
graphy of their requisition, denominating themselves 
the gentlemen of this theatre.''— Or. Knox: Hurra- 
live, AC. (1793). 

2. Lithography: A process for transferring a 
writing or an engraving from paper to stone. 

au-to-ki-net'-ic-al, a. [Gr. auroy (an«os) 
= 9 elf : Eng. kinetic, and suff. -al.] Self-mov- 
ing. (Afore : Immortality of the Soul, I. ii. 25.) 

au-tom'-a-lite, s. [Automolite.] 

au-tom'-a-t&l, a. [From Lat. automatos ; 
Eug. &c. *suff. -al.] [Automaton.] Automatic. 

"The whole uuiverae is os it were the automatal 
harp of that great and true Apollo."— Annot. on Qian- 
villa Lux Orient. (1682), p. 129. 

au to math, s. [Gr. au-rop-a^y (automathes), 
from nurds (a-utes) = self, and /xa&rir (mathein), 
2 aor. infin. of pavOnvu} (manthand) = to learn.] 
A aelf-taught person. 

au-td-m&t'-Ic, au-to-m&t'-ic-al, a. [In 

Fr. automatique ; Fort, automat ico ; Lat. awto- 
Tnates ; Gr. auro/xaToy (automaton).] [Aoto- 
maton.] 

I. Ord. Lang. Of material things : 

1. Pertaining to an automaton. 

2. Pertaining to aelf-aoting machinery, as 
automatic brake, automatic coupling, auto- 
matic telegraph, &c. 

II. Physiot <£ Mental Phil. : Carried on un- 
consciously. 

"Unconscious or automatic reasoning ."— Herbert 
Spencer : Physiol., 2nd ed., vol. ii,, p. 6, 4 276. 

automatic fixe. A composition made 
by the Greeks, which ignited under tbe ray9 
of the sun at ordinary temperatures. 

au-tdm-&t'-ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. automati- 
cal; -ly.] In an* automatic manner. 

au- tom'-a-ti^ed, a. [Eng. automaton); 
- ised .] Made into an automaton (q.v.). (Car- 
lyle : Diamond Necklace, ch. i.) 

au-tom a-ti^m, s. [Eng. automaton) ; -ism. ] 

1. Automatic action. 

2. The theory that animals are mere auto- 
mata, acting mechanically and not volun- 
tarily. 

3. The power of originating motion, as seen 
in tbe atreaining motion of Amoeba. 

au-tom'-a-tist, s . [Automatism.] One who 
holds that animals arc mere animals. 

auttfm'-a-ton (plur. au-tdm -a tdn$ or 
au-tom'-a-ta), s. (In Sw., Dan., <fc Ger. 
automat: Dut/automaat ; Fr. automate; Sp., 
Port.. & Ital. automate; Lat. automates, adj.; 
Gr. n vToparo*; (automates) = self-acting : auroy 
(antes) = self, and >a w (mad) = to strive 
after, to attempt.] 


L Literally; 

1. Gen. : Any aelf-acting machine ; or, aa a 
aelf-actiug machine ia, at least in most cases, 
impossible, a machine which, like a watch or 
clock, requires to be adjusted only at remote 
intervals, and during the intermediate periods 
goes of itself. 

" The particular circumstances for which the auto- 
mata of thi* kmd are most emineut may be reduced 
to four."— IVilkint. 

2. Spec.: A figure resembling a human being 
or animal, so constructed that when wound up 
It will, for a certain time, make movements 
like those of life. 

II. Fig. : This earth or the universe. 

automaton balance. A self-acting 
machine for weighing coin and rejecting any 
pieces which may be of light weight. 

ail- tom' -a- tor y» a. [Eng. automaton); 

- ory . ] Automatic. (Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. 
i., ch. xxiv.) 

au-tom'-a- tous, a. [Lat. automatus; Gr. 
aurdjuaToy (aufomates).] [Automaton.] The 
same as Automatic (q.v.). 

"Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we distin- 
guish of time." — Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

fiu-tom'-o-lite, au-tom'-a-lite, s. [in 

Ger. aittomalit ; from Gr. auTO/xoAoy (automolos) 
= a deserter, nuTo/xoAos (automolos) adj. = 
going of one’s self ; auTojx°Aew (aufomoJeo) = 
to desert : auTos (aufos) = self, and pohclv 
(molein) = to go or come. This mineral is 
eaid to be a " deserter," because it has de- 
parted from the aspect of a metallic one, and 
yet has much zinc in its composition.] ,A 
mineral, called also Gahnite, a variety of 
Spinel (q.v.). Daim characterises it as Zinc- 
gahnite. The composition is oxide of zinc 
and alumina, with sometimes a little iron. It 
is found iat Fahlun, in Sweden, and in 
America. 

ku-to-mor'-phic, a. [Gr. auTo/xop^oy (aufo- 
morphos) = self-formed.] Conceived after tbe 
form or fashion of one’s aelf. (//. Spencer.) 

au-to-morpti'-i^m, s. [Automorphic.] The 
act or practice of conceiving other things or 
explaining acts by analogies from one’s self. 
(H. Spencer : Sociology (Inter. Sci. Ser.), p. 117.) 

au-ton'-6-ma-s$r, s. Frob. a misprint for 
antonomasy (q.v.). (N.E.D.y 

* &u - to - no'- mi|- an, a. [Eng. autonomy.] 
Pertaining to autonomy. 

au-ton'-o-mous, a. [Fr. autonomy ; Fort. 
autonomo. In Gr. auToyo/xos (aufonomos).] 
Pertaining or relating to autonomy ; possess- 
ing and exercising the right of aelf-govera- 
ment ; independent. 

au-ton -6-my, a. [In Fr. autonomic ; Fort. 
autonomia; Gr. aurouofxta (autonomia), from 
auroco/xos (aufo?iomos) = living by one's own 
laws : nuroy (aufos) = self, and v6po<; (nomos) 
= custom, law ; vento (nemo) = to distribute.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : The right, and that not lying 
dormant, but acted on, of self-government. 
Independence ; the state of being, within cer- 
tain limits, a law to one's self. (Used of 
nations or of individuals.) 

"It is rumoured that the autonomy of Bulgaria will 
form part of her demands, . . Titnes, Nov. 16, 1877. 

2. Mental Phil. In the Philosophy of Kant: 
A term employed to designate the absolute 
sovereignty of reason in the sphere of morals. 

* au-top'-a-thy, s. [Gr. auroira&ia (auto- 
patheia) tone’s own feeling or experience.] 
More defines this as “the being self-strucken, 
to be sensible of what harms us, rather what 
!a absolutely evill." (Dories.) 

au'-to phono, a. A form of barrol organ, 
of which tbe tunes are determiued by perfora- 
tions in a sheet of mill-board cut to correspond 
with the desired notes. (E. H. Knight.) 

au -to-pis-ty, s. [Gr. auTorrioTos (autapistos) 
= credible iu itself : auros (antes) = self, and 
rrurTos (pistes) = trustworthy ; mC6u> (pcitho) 
= to persuade.] Self- evidencing power ; 
credibility on internal evidence without its 
being requisite to seek corroboration from 
external sources, 
an- top si-a, s. [A utops t. ] 
au-top'-sic-al, a. [Eug. autops(y); -ical] 
Pertaining to autopsy ; autoptical [Autop- 
tical.] 


"Carried a *f>eond autograph letter from Freucia to 
Henry."— Froudt : Hist. Eng., vol. ir., p. 342. 


boil, b6$; poiit, cat, sell, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - 1 

-dan* -tian — sham -tion* -sion, -ciouu = shun ; -^lon, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious = alius, -bio, -die, Ac. — b^l* d^L 
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au-top’-s$f, au-top'-si-a, s. [Id Ft. autop- 
sie ; Port, autopsia ; Gr. avro^ia (autopsia), 
from ai’Tos (avfos) = self, and o<// (ops) = the 
eve.] Observation of a phenomenon made by 
means of one's own eyes, as distinguished from 
testimony with respect to it. 

" In those that have forked tails. autopty coaviocetb 
ns that It hiith this use ."— liny ; Creation, 

■] Med. : Used of a jx>$l-mortem examination. 

1 au-top’-tio-al, a. [In Gr. aoTOTmaos (nu- 
toytBcos).] 

Ord. Lang, £ Med.: Pertaining to autopsy ; 
seen by one's own eyes ; autopsies!. 

“ Evinced by autoptical experience."— Evelyn, b. lii., 
ch. lit, S 22. 

t au-top'-tic-al-iy, adv. [Eng. autoptical; 

-ly] 

Ord. iMng. £ Med. : By means of one's o>m 
-eyes. 

"That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of 
Aristotle; but the telescope hath autopttcally con 
luted It . . — Olanville: Scepsis, 

t au-ta sche-di-as -tic-al, a. [From Gr. 
at'To<r\e$ca<TTtKd? (fti itoschediastikos) = extem- 
porary ; atrro<rxe5ia£o> (autoschcdiazo) = to do, 
act. or speak otV-hand ; avroorxeSios ( autosche - 
dios) = (1) hand to hand, (2) off-hand : avi-ds 
(autos) = one’s self ; <r,\e$toY (schcdios) — (of 
place) near, (of time) sudden, on the spur of 
the moment,- off-hand; c^eSo^ (schedon) = 
near ; = I have ; tT\eiv (schein), 

iufin. = to have.] Extemporaneous, extem- 
porary. 

"You bo much over-value my aurojeftarffotf/eaf and 
indigested censure of St. Peter s primacy over the rest 
of the apostles. . . ."—Dean J fartin : Letters, p. 21. 

j au-to-the' i§m, $. [Gr. av to? (awfos) = 
self, and Eug. theism (q.v.).] The doetrine of 
the self-existence of God. 

t au-to thc’-ist, 5. [Gr. atirog (autos) = self, 
and Eng. theist (q.v.).] One who is his own 
god. ( S . Baring-Gould : Origin of Religious 
Beliefs, i. 136.) 

ftU -to-type, s. & n. [Gr. avros (awfos) = self, 
and TVTTo? (tupos) = a blow, . . . the impress 
of a seal.] 

A* As substantive : 

1 1. A reproduction of an original. 

2. A process for reproducing photographs 
and pictures iu permanent monochrome. 

3. A print produced by this process. 

B. As adj Prod ueed by autotype. 

au -to-type, v. [Autotype, s.] To reproduce 
(as a picture) by autotype process. 

au-to-ty-pog'-ra-phy, s. [From Eng. auto- 
type (q.v.), and Gr. ypaflrj (graphe) — a deduc- 
tion, drawing, painting, or writing.] A process 
invented by Mr. Wallis, by which drawings 
made on gelatine can be transferred to soft 
metallic plates, and afterwards used for print- 
ing from, like ordinary copper plates. 

au-tc-ty-py, s. [Autotype.] The art or pro- 
cess of reproducing autotypes. 

au-tnmn (n mute), s. [In Fr. automne; Sp. 
otono ; Port, outono ; ltal. autunno ; Lat. auc- 
tummis (autummts is less correct), auc/!is = 
increase, growth, abundance ; audits, pa. par. 
of « ugeo — to increase. While the words 
spring, summer, and winter came to us from 
our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the term autumn 
was borrowed from the Romans.] 

1. Lit. : The season of the year which follows 
summer and precedes the winter. Astronomi- 
cally, it is considered to extend from the 
autumnal equinox, September 23, iu which 
the sun enters Libra, to the winter solstice, 
December 22, in which he enters Capricorn. 
Popularly, it ia believed to embrace the months 
of August, September, and October. 

2. Fig.: The decline of human life; the 
whole term of man's existence being tacitly 
compared to a year. 

"Life'« autumn past, I stand on winter's verge. ' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

autumn-field, s. A field aa it looks in 
autumn, when harvest is in progress. (Tenny- 
son : The Princess, iv. 24.) 

autumn leaves, s. vl. The leaves which 
so abundantly fall towards the close of autumn. 
(Longfellow : Evangeline, 1. 4.) 

autumn- sheaf, s. A sheaf of grain 
gathered in autumn. (Tennyson : Two Voices.) 


au-tum'-nal, * au-tum' nl-an, rr. & s. 

(Eng. autuvln ; -al, -ia n. In Fr. attfownai; 
Sp. autumnal; Port, outonal ; ltal. a utumnale; 
Lat. andumv+lis, less properly aufumnrifis.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to, or produced or 
plucked In, autumn. 

“ How sweet on this auTumnu? day. 

The wlhl wood's Units to gather.' 

irordsrrortft ■ farrow Visited, Sept.. 1914. 

" As when a heap ot gathered thorns Is cast. 

Now to, now fro. before tli* autumnal blast, 

Together clung. It rolls around the field.*' 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey v. flfl. 

2. Fty. : Pertaining to the declining period 
of human life. 

" A Midden illness seized her in the strength 
Of life's a atumnal season." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi. 

Autumnal equinox : The time when the days 
and uighta in autumn become equal, the in- 
fluence of twilight not being taken into con- 
sideration. The sun is then vertical at the 
equator on his journey southward. This 
happens about tlie 22 ad or 23rd of September. 

Autumnal point: The part of the equator 
from which the aim passes to the southern 
hemisphere. 

Autumnal signs (Astron.): The signs Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, tlirough which the 
sun passes during the autumn. 

B. As substantive: A plant which flowers in 
autumn. 

*au-tum'-m-an, a. [Autumnal.] 


t au-tiim'-ni-ty, * au-tum'-ni-tie, s. 

[Eng. autumn ; -ity. From Lat. f autumni- 
tas, auctumnitas .] [Autumn.] The season of 
autumn. 

" Thy furnace reeks 

Hot steams of wine, and can aloof descrie 
The drunken draughts of sweet autumniUe.” 

Bp. BaU: Sat.. Ill 1. 

Au-tun'-Ite, 9. [So named because found 
near A it tun, in the department of Sa6ue-et- 
Loire, in France.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, of a citron 
or aulpliur-yellow colour. The hardness is 
2 to 2*5 ; the sp. gr., 3'05 to 319 ; the lustre 
on one face pearly, on others adamantine. It 
is a translucent and optically biaxial. Com- 
position : Phosphoric acid, 13 *40 to 15 20 ; 
sesquioxide of uranium, 56'47 to Cl '73 ; water, 
15 48 to 20 ; with smaller amounts of lime, 
magnesia, protoxide of manganese, baryta, and 
oxide of tin. Formerly found at South Basset, 
Wheal Edwards, and near St. Day, in England ; 
now at St. Sympliorien, near Antun, in France ; 
iu Russia, America, &c. (Dana.) 

au-ver-nas, s. [From Fr. aui’eraas, a name 
given at Orleans to certain kinds of black 
raisins.] A heady wine, made near Orleans 
from the raisins mentioned in the etymology. 
Kept two or three yeara it becomes excellent. 

auijC-e'-SiS, s. [Gr. av$g<ns (avxesis) = growth, 
increase ; av£dvu> (auxa.no), 1 fut. av^go-ut 
(auzeso) = to make large, to cause to increase.] 

Rhet, : Amplification, a figure by which a 
dignified word is purposely substituted for 
one of a more ordinary character. 

auif-et'-Tc, a. [Gr. avt-grucos (avxetikos).^ 
Pertaining to an auxesis ; containing an am- 
plifleation. 

"This « italic power of the preposition is observahle 
In the Epist. to Philemon, ver. 19. "—Dr. Hutchinson : 
Serin, at Oxford (1740), p. 3. 


f aux-il'-i-ajr, a. A s. [In Fr. auxiliart ; Sp. 
A* Port, nuxiliar ; ltal. uunliare ; Lat. auxi- 
liaris and auxiliarins, from auxRior and aiuri- 
lio = to help ; aiixilium = help.] 


A. As atljective: Auxiliary. Used— 
I. Gear. Of things in general : 


" While yet th’ auxiliar shafts this hand sujjjj] y.* 
Pope: Homer' t Odyssey, bk. xxii., 123. 
’* The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 

Auxiliar to divine." 

Wordsieorth : Excursion, bk. Iv. 


2. Spec. Of troops: 

“ Auxiliar troops comhln'd, to conquer Troy." 

Pops ; Homer's O dytsry, bk. xix., 147. 

B. As substantive : Auxiliary troops ; auxi- 
liaries. 


” Ye Trojans, Dardans, and auxiliart, bear ! " 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. vil., 419. 


aux-il -i-ar-ie§, s. pi. [Auxiliary, s .] 


au^-il-l-ar ly, adv. [Eng. auxiliar; -ty.) 
By means of help. (Harris, Worcester , £c.) 

aux-il'-i-ar-y, • au^ il -i-ar-ic, * dtLf- 
il'-Ii-a^-y, a. & s. [Auxiliar.] 

A. As odjectivc : 

I. Ordinary Language: ReiMering assist- 
ance, helping, aiding ; subsidiary to. 

" Aid from h!s brnther of the seas he craves, 

To help him with auxiliary waves." Dry den. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. Auxiliary troops. [Auxiliary, B.. 

I- 1 C4] 

2. Gram. Auxiliary verbs: The verbs wWch 
are used to conjugate others. They are the 
verbs to be, to have, shall, will, iic. 

" Iu almost all languages, some of the commonest 
nouns ftud verbs have many irregularities; such are 
the common auxiliary verbs, to be and to haw, to do 
and to be done, Ac.*— Watts. 

3. Anatomy: Pertaining to any organ or 
part of an organ which assists another one in 
its operation. 

"There is not the smallest capillary vein but it Is 
present with, aud auxiliary to it. according to its use." 
—Hale: Origin of Mankind, 

Auxiliary muscles: Muscles, the action of 
which assists that of others. (Used specially 
of the pyramidal muscles of the abdomen.) 

4. Afw.$ic. Auxiliary scales : The six keys or 
scales, consisting of any key major, with its 
relative minor, and the attendant keys of each. 

B. As sTiftsfanflye : 

L Ord i n ary Language : 

1. Of persons : 

(1) Any person who helps another ; a helper, 
an assistant. 

"There are. Indeed, a sort of underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a woik, called commentators and 
criticks."— Pope. 

(2) Troops, often from another nationality, 
taking a subordinate plaee iu a military enter- 
prise. 

"Highland auxiliaries might have been of the 
greatest use to him ; but he had few such awxiOartei." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiii. 

2. Of things: Anything which assists. 

"Iu the strength of that power he might, without 
the auxiliaries of any further influence, have deter- 
mined bis will to a full choice of God."— Sowr h. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gram. : An auxiliary verb. [A., II. 2.] 

2. Math. : A quantity introduced with the 
view of simplifying some complex operation. 

* au^-Il-i-a'-tion, s. [Lat, auxiliatio.] Help, 
aid. 

au^-il'-i-a-tor-y, a. [From Lat. auxiliatus, 
perf. par. of auxilior = to help.] [Auxiliar.] 
Assisting, helping. 

". . . the purchasing of masses both auxiliatory 
and expiatory . . ."—Sir £. Sandys : State of Religion. 

aipf'-lS, s. [Qr. avfts (nuxts).] A genus of 
spiny-linned fishes belonging to the Scom- 
beruhe, or Mackerel family. They are found 
in the Mediterranean, the Antilles, &c. Some 
are of large size. They resemble the tunny. 

aux'-unge, s. [Axunoe.] 

a-Va’, a-va r , adv. [Scotch av = of, and a’ *= 

* all.) (Scotch.) 

1. Of all, as denoting arrangement in plaee. 
(Mayne : Siller Gun, p, 22.) 

2. At all ; in any way. 

“ . . . to be sure, for my part, I bae tiae right to be 
here atxi *." — Scott .* Old Mortality, ch. xiv. 

a'-va, s. [Native language of the Sandwich 
Tslanda.] 

1. The Sandwich Island name of a liliaceous 
plant, a species of Cordyliue [Coudyline], 
which furnishes an intoxicating liquor. 

"... the stream was shaded by the dark -gTeeo 
knotted stem of the ni»a, so famous In former days for 
its intozicAting effects."— Darwin : Voyage round the 
World, ch. xv nl. 

2. The native name given in the Sandwich 
Islands to an intoxicating liquor distilled 
from the plant described under No. 1, or to 
intoxicating liquor in general. 

" But wheu it did a geueral search was made. In 
which even the houses of the missionaries were not 
exempted, and all the «»>a (as the natives call all 
ardent spirits) was j loured on the ground."— Darwin; 
Voyage rmtnd the World, eh, xvilt. 

3. A kind of pepper, Macropiper methystir 
cum. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

av’-a-da-vat, s. [Amadavat.] An Indian 
bird, the same as Amadavat (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, th^re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6U 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian- ee, ce = e ; ie = e. qu = kw. 


avail— avaunce 
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*-va il (1), a-va ile, *a-va 111, * a-vallle, 
* * a^vay-lyn, * a-vayl, *a-uaile, 
•a-ua'ylo, arxeile (u as v), Vi. A t. 

[From Fr. valoir^ to be worth; Old Fr. 
valoir, valer, vakir ; Prov,, Sp., & Port, valer ; 
Ital. valert ; Lat. valeo — ( l) to be strong or 
vigorous, (2) to be worth.] 

A. Intransitive : To be of sufficient strength, 
validity, or effectiveness to gain the end which 
it was designed to accomplish. 

"The effectual fervent prayer of » righteous man 
availeth much ."-V udim r. )6, 

" Farewell ! if ever fondest imrer 
For other's weal avail'd on high." 

Byron : Farewell ! 

B. Transitive : 

1. To profit, to serve the purpose of. 

"But litle may such guile thee now avayl.’ 

Spewcr : F. </, II. v. S. 
"Yet all this availeth me nothing."— Etther v. 13. 

(a) It is rarely followed by an infinitive. 

"Eternal sorrows what avails to ahedT 
Greece honours not with solemn fasts the dead." 

Pope : Homer' t Iliad, bk. xix., 227-8. 

(b) It is often used reciprocally. 

'■Then ahull they seek t’ avail themselves of names, 
Places, and titles , . .** Milton : P. L., bk. xii. 

2. To promote, to favour, to assist. 

" Meantime he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dodona's holy hill: 

What means might beat his safe return avail." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xiv. 865. 

•a va il (2), * a-va ile, * a- vale, *a-uaile, 

• a-uale (u = V), v.t. & i. [From Fr. avakr 
= to awallow, take down, let down ; aval = 
downwards. In Ital. a valla re is = to let down, 
from Low Lat. avalo, or am llo, with the same 
meaning.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Lit. : To cause to descend, to let fall. 

" By that, the weiked Phcebus gan avaUt 
H Is weary waine . . ." 

Spenser: Sheph. Cal., 1. 

2. Figuratively : To depress in position and 
in spirits ; to reuder abject. 

” He did fthase and avals the sovereignty into more 
eervitude towards that see than had been amongus."— 
Wottvn. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To descend. 

" And from their sweaty coursers did arafe.” 

Spenser: F. Q-. IL ix. 10. 

2. Fig. : To sink, to become depressed in 
spirits, to feel one's pride humbled. 

"That could so meekly make proud hearts avafe." 

Spenser : F. (} , VI. viiL 25. 

a-va 11, * a-va lie, *a-vayle, "aDualle, 

• a-ua'yie (u = V), s. [O. Fr. availed 

A, Ordinary Language : 

1. Worth, value, profit, advantage, use, pro- 
duce. 

*’ I charge thee, 

As heav'n shall work in rue for thine avail. 

To tell me truly." Shaketp. ; AlVs Well, l. 8. 

If It is often preceded by no, much, little , 
ami other adjectives, indicating quantity, 
number, or proportion ; thus, M Of no avail," 
of much avail," &c. 

"Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to 
us tliuu errour."— Locke. 

t2. Means, property. (Generally in the 
plural, avails — proceeds, profits.) 

B. Scots Lav: An old feudal practice which 
gradually acquired the force of law, by which 
a lord or other superior exacted from any 
vassal's son, who happened to be unmarried 
at the time of his father’s death, but after- 
wards entered the matrimonial state, the 
entire tocher, that is, dower of the lady. 
This was called single avail. Nay, more, the 
superior believed himself entitled to choose a 
wife for the young man, and take from him 
double avail if, rejecting her, he wedded 
another. When the Court of Session gained 
a voice in these matters, the judges, almost 
as recalcitrant as the bridegroom himself 
against double avail, were never known to 
have given the smallest assistance to an ag- 
grieved chief in carrying out. his modest claim. 
(Er skint: Instil., bk. ii., title v., §§ 20, 21.) 

a-vail-a-bil'-i-tj’, s. [Eng. avail , -ability; 
or available, -ify.] The quality of beiug 
available. 

a^va il-a-ble, * a-va 'll -a-ble, ‘a-ua yle- 
a~blo (u = v), a. [Eng. avail ; -able. ] 

* 1. rowerful, in force, valid. 

'* Law a human arc available by consent." — Hooker.. 

, " Drake put one of hl« men to death, having no 

authority uor commission aiHiilable"— Hateiyh. 


2. Profitable, advantageous, of benefit. 

" It wm as much available to pray to saints as to 
whirl a atone against the wind."— S'roude: Hist. Eng., 
voL iii., ch. xii., p. 64. « 

3. Capable of being employed. 

"... available for purposes of collective luxury or 
mogniflceuce." — J. S. Mill: Politic. Economy (Frelim. 
Remarks), p. 19. 

a-vall-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. available; - ness .] 

1. The quality of being available. Spec., 
capability of effecting the purpose for which 
it was intended. 

" Wo differ from that supposition of the efficacy, or 
availableness, or suitableness of these to the end."— 
Hale . 

2, Legal force, validity. 

a-va’il-a-bly, adv. [Eng. available); -y.] 
M. Powerfully, in force; spec., with legal 
validity. {Johnson.) 

2. Profitably, advantageously ; of benefit. 
(Johnson.) 

a vall'-ing, pr. par. [Avail (1).] 

* a-va’ill, s. [From avail (2). u] Abase- 
ment, humiliation. (Scotch.) 

" The labour lost, and leil service ; 

The laug availl on humil wj se, 

And the lytill rewards ogane. w. 

For to considder is atie pane." 

Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 115. {Jamieson. ) 

* a^vail'-lour, *a-va'-lour, s. [Fr. valeur 
= value, price, . .’ . valour. J (Scotch.) 

1. Value. 

"... sail retain na mair within thalr awin housia, 
to the use aud sustentatioun of thair families, than 
the availlour of ili d. . . ."—Balfour ; Pract., p. 65. 
{Jamieson . ) 

2. Avail. 

"That the saldts preceptis be— of als grete itreothe, 
avalour. and effect* . . . — Acts, Mary: 1542 (ed. IS14), 
p. 424. ( Jamieson . ) 

t a-vail-ment,$. [Eng. a vail; -me /if.] Profit, 
advantage. (Johnson.) 

a-vall£, s. pi. [Avail, s.] 

av a^la n 9 he, f av-a-lange, s. [Fr. ava- 
lanche, Iroui avaler = . . .to let down.] [Avail 
(2), v.] A snow-slip ; the deseeut from the 
upper parts of a mountain, down its slope, of 
an immense mass of snow and ice, accompanied 
by earth, gravel, and such fragments of rock 
as they have heen able to detach. Such ava- 
lanehes are ofteu destructive to Alpine houses 
or hamlets. Avalanches on a miniature scale 
may be aeen whenever snow is melting on 
housetops. 

" Huge fragments, aapn'd by the ceaseless flow, 

Till white nud thundering down they go. 

Like the avalanche's snow 
Ou the Alpine vales below." 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, 24. 

* a-vale, V.t. & i. [Avail (2).] 

a-va '-lour, s. [Avail, s.l Avail. (Scotch.) 

*a-van9e, v.t. [From Fr. artificer.] [Ad- 
vance.] The same as Advance (q.v.). (Old 
Eng. £ Scotch.) 

” It is not honest, it may not avarice." 

Chaucer: C. T., 24C. [S. in Boucher.) 

♦a-va n?©, *a-va'un 9 e,s. [From Fr.avawce.] 
[Advance.] Advancement. 

"To another a greter avaunce " 

Piers Plowman's Tale, 165. {8. In Boucher.) 

* a-va n 9 e-meut, * a-va'un 9 e-ment, * a- 

uan9© ment (uan9© = van9e) # 5 . [From 
Sp. avail cement.] (Old Eng. £ Scotch.) The 
same as advancement (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv 
Jamieson, &c.) 

&V -and, pr. par. [From Scotch aw = to owe.] 
Owing. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

" Safer* as sal be fundln avnnd of the sable t*»c|ure, 
the said Hubert sail p<iy the samyn," Ac.— Act. Dom, 
Cone., A. 1488, p. 93. 

a-va'nt (1). «., and in com jw. [Fr. avmt : (as 

* prep.) = before ; (p4t adv.) = far, forward ; (as 
subst.) — the bow of a ship.] 

A. **ls subst. : The van of an army. [Van.] 

B. In comp. : Aront is an adj. = foremost, 
winch, in military phrasca.is — most advanced 
against the enemy 

avant-eourler (Fr. £ Eng.), t avant- 
eurr ler (Scoteh ), *. [ Fr. a ea u t-cou re u r ; from 
avant — before, and courir = to run.] 

1. Gen. : A forerunner, a precursor. 


2. Spec., plur. (Mil.): Forerunners of an. 
army, perhaps what are now called “ picquet 
* guards. " 


•The avant-currlers of the EogH*n hoxst were come 
In eight, whileat the Scots were some at aunper aud 
others goue to rest."— Hume . Hist. Doug , p 99 
{Jamieson.) 


avant fosse, s. [Fr.] 

Fortif. : The ditch of a counterscarp next 
to the country. It is dug at the foot of tic 
glacis. (Janies.) 


avant-guard, s. sing, or pi. [Fr. amnl- 
gartie.] 

Mil. : Advanced guard. 

"The horsemen might issue forth without disturb- 
ance of the foot, and the ami nt-ffua*d without ehuffliug 
with the battaii or arritre." — Hayward. 

* a-va'nt (2), $. [Avaunt.] A vaunt, a boast. 
[Avaunt, s., Vaunt, s.] 

* a-va'nt, a-vante, v.i. [Fr. ya«hr.] 
[Avaunt.] To vaunt, to boast. [Avaunt, v.. 
Vaunt, v .] 


• adva n tage, s. [Fr. arantage ; Low Lat. 
aranfajiiiirn.] [Advantage.] The same as 
An vantage (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv., £ c.) 
[See also E vantage.] 

t a-van'-tiir-me, s. [Aventurine.] 

av-a-ri9e, s. [In Fr. avarice; Sp. avaricia ; 
Port, a vareza ; Ital. avarizia ; Lat. avaritia, 
from a varus = eagerly desirous of] 

1. Spec. : An excessive craving after wealth ; 
greediness of gain ; inordinate love of money ; 
covetousness. 

"And the difference hytwixe avarice and covevtise 
is this: coveitiae is for to covey te suche thinges oa 
thou host not; and avarice is to withbolde au< 1 kei>e 
' suche thinges as thou hast, withouteu rightful needa." 
— Chaucer: Persones Tale. 

M Avarice le rarely the vice of a yoUDg man : it is 
rarely the vice of a great man . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Gen. : Insatiable desire of something else 
than money. 

“ And all are taught an avarice of praise." 

Uoldsmith : The Traveller. 

&v-a-rJ'-9iou8 (910118 as shus), a. [Eng. 
avaric(e); -ious. In Fr. at’ancicux; Ital. 
avo.raccio .] 

1. Insatiably eager to acquire wealth ; 
covetous. 

” Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful." 

Shaktsp. : Macbeth, ir. S. 

2. The result of covetousness ; produced by 
covetousness. 

"An unrelenting, a varicious thrift." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vi. 


av-a^ri'-9ious-ly (9ious as shus), adv. 
[Eng. avaricious: -ly.] In an avaricious 
manner ; covetously. 


av-a-ri-9ious-ness (9ious as shus), e. 

[Eng. avaricious; -iicss.] The quality of being 
avaricious ; covetousness. 


* av'-a-roiis, * av'-er-ous, a. [Fr. avare ; 
Sp. & Port, avaro, adj.; Ital. ouaro, s. = a 
miser. From Lat. avarus, from a wo = to 
desire.] 

"... for it [avarice] bireveth him the tove that 

rneu to him owen, and turnith it bakwerd agains al 

resoun, and makith that the avnrous mau hath 

more liojje in his cntel than in Jhesu Crist, . . 

Chaucer: The Persones Tale. 

a-va st, interj. (Etymology uncertain ; prob. 
a corruption of Dut. houd vast - hold fast.] 

iVcittf. : Enough, cease, stay, hold, desist 
from, 

” -4 i'«af hailing 1 dou't you kuow nie. mother Fart- 
lettr Cumberland , Com. of the Walloons. 

avast heaving. Desist from heaving. 

av-a-tar', Av-a-ta'-ra, $. [iSansc. auvridra, 
amhlm, from ara = from, and tri = to cross 
over, to pass over.] 

1. Hindoo Myth.: The descent of a deity to 
the earth ; the incarnation of a deity. (Spe- 
cially applied to the ten incarnations of 
Yishnoo.) [Incarnation.! 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Manifestation or presentation. 

(2) Phase. 

* a-va'un9©, s. & V. [Obsolete forms of Ad- 
vance.] 


boll, hoj^; pout, ; cat, 9ell, ehorus, 9I1111, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, 

-ciau, -tian «= sh?m. -tion, -sion = shun ; -flon, -§ion — zhun. -tious, -sious, -eious = shus. -ble, - die, Ate. — bel, deh 
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avauncement— avenger 


• a-va un5©-xnent, s. [Fr. amnument.] 
[Advancement.] 

• fi-vaun-^yd, pa. par . The same as Ad- 
vanced (q.v.). (.Prompt. Parv.) 

a-vaunt', adv. & interj. [Fr. araaf = forward, 

• from Lat. ab ante = from before.] 

As adv.: Forward. 

B. As interj.: On ! off! away ! begone ! 

" Avaunt t thou hateful villain, get thee gone." 

Shake tp. : King John, iv. 3. 

•a-vaunt' (1), v.i. & t. [O. Fr. avanter : a, 
lntens.,and ranter = to boast, to vaunt(q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To boast, to brag. 

Used also reflectively. 

“Let now the Papists avaunt themselves of their 
transubstHtitistioo I “—Abp. Cranmer : Answer to Gar- 
diner, p. $33. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To boast of. 

2. To praise, to commend. (N.E.D.) 

• a-vaunt (2), v.i. k t. [Avaunt, adv. & interj. 
i'his verb has been influenced in meaning by 
Avaunt (1) and by Advance.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To advance, especially in a haughty or 
boastful way. ( Spenser : F. Q., 11., iii. 6.) 

2. To depart. 

B. Trans. : To raise, to advance (q.v.). 

•a-vaunt (_1), s. [Avaunt, odr.] An order 
to depart, dismissal. 

" To give her the uMunf." 

Shakesp. : Henry riJJ., il. a 

• a-vaunt’ (2) s. [Avaunt (1) t\] A vaunt, a 
boast. 

“With greater otxxunf than truth."— Brende : Q. 
Curtius, iii. 25. 

H To make avaunt: To boast ( Chaucer : 
Prol. C. T., 227.) 

• a- vaunt-age, s. [From Fr. amnfa^e.] 
[Advantage. ] The same as Advantage (q. v.). 

" For ther uas noon so wys that cowthe stye. 

That any had of other avaunt age." 

Oviucer ; C. T.. 2,592-3. 

• a-vaunt-ance, s. ["Eng. avaunt , and suffix 
-once.] Vaunting, boasting. 

** The vice, cleped avauntance, 

With pride hath take his acquaintance." 

Gower: Conf. Am., h. L 

• a-va unt-er, s. [O. Eng. avaunt ; -cr.] One 
who vaunts ; a boaster. 

*• Ne noon a ran nter, by that God above 1" 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,403. 

• a-vahnt-mg, * a-va unt-yn* pr. par. 

[Avaunt, v.] 


* a-vaunt if, * a~va unt-ri-e, s. [Eng. 
avaunt, and Eng. suff. -ry.] 

“The worsbippe of hi« name. 

Through pride cif his aeaunln'e, 

Ha toumeth into vilanie." 

Gower: Conf. Am, bi i. 

*a-vayle,3. [Avail.] 


av -e, imperat. of verb , sometimes used as a sitbsf. 
[Lat. = hail.] [Aye-Mary.] 

A. As imperative of verb, as when the ex- 
pression Ave-Mary ia used in an ejaculatory 
manner. [Ave-Mahy.] (See the examples 
from Scott and Tennyson.) 

B. As substantive: An Ave-Mary or Ave- 
Maria (q.v.). 

“. . . he repeated Arts and Credos t he walked in 
processions . . Macaulay : Dist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 


Av-e Mar-y, Av-e Ma-rf-a, [In Sw 

Sp., A Lat. A vc Maria ; Dan. Avemarna ; Du 
A Port. Ave- Maria ; Fr. Are Maria; Ita 
Avemaria, Avemmaria. From Lat ave ■ 
hail = God save you, and Eng. Mary, La 
Maria ; Gr. Mopta (Maria) =Maptdn. (Mariam 
Heb. (Miriam), from 'np ( meri ) = coi 
tumacy (Gesenius), or *V)p (mdrar) = to t 
bitter ; or from cn ( rUm ) = to be high. A\ 
Maria are the first words of the angel’a saint 
t»on to the Virgin Maiw. as given in the Lati 
\ ulgate of Luke l 23.] [Hail Mary.] 

A. As imperative of a verb: Hail Mary! 
salutation to the Virgin Mary, coustitutic 
part of the Roman Catholic worship. 

” He Joyed to see the cheerful light. 

And he said .4 re Mary, as well he might." 

Scott: Lati of the Last Minstrel , IL 24. 

“But * Ave Mary." made she moan." 

Tennyson : Mariana in the 8outh. 


B. As substantive: A prayer to the Virgin 
Mary, in which the words Ave Maria occur. 

^ The chaplets and rosaries which some 
Roman Catholics use, are divided into a cer- 
tain number of Ave Marias aud paternosters. 

“Numbering our Ave- Maries with our beads.* 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., iL 1. 


• a’ved, * a -ued (u = V), pret. of verb. [Ap- 
parently from have, with h suppressed, before 
have had become an irregular verb.] Had. 


** Er the fultbe of time was comen. 
Satenas al folk owed noinen.” 


(& in Boucher.) 


* a- veil’, v.t. [Lat avello.] To pull away. 

“The beaver in chase makes some divulsioo of parts ; 
yet are not these parts ar tiled to be termed testicles." 
—Browne. 


a-vel’-lane, s. [Fr. ave- 
line; Sp. avellana ; Port. 
avelan; ltab avellana = a 
filbert, a hazel-nut.] 

Her. : A cross resem- 
bling four filberts. (Gloss, 
of Heraldry.) 

* a Ve-ldng, a. [Old form 
of Eng. oblong.] Oblong. 
(Prompt. Parv.) It is still 
used in Suffolk. 



AVELLANE CROSS. 


a-ve -na, s. [Jn Fr. avoine ; Sp. arena ; Port 
area; ltab vena ; from Lat. arena — an oat.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Graminaceap, or Grasses. It has six 
representatives in the British flora— the A. 
fatua , or Wild ; the A. strigosa, or Bristle- 
pointed ; the A. pratensis , or Narrow-leaved 
perennial ; the A. planiculmus, or Flat-stem- 
med ; the A. pubesccns, or Downy ; and the 
A. Jlavescens, or Yellow Oat The first of 



GROUP OF AVENGE. 

L A vena elatior (False Oat Grass |. 2. Arena fatua 

(Wild Oat). S. Arena prateruU (Glabrous Oat 
Grass). 4. Arena pubescent (Downy Oat Grass) 
5. A vena ftavescens (Yellow Oat Grass). 6. Arena 
strigosa (Black Oat). 


these species is akin to the A. saliva , or Culti- 
vated Oat. ?t ia a cereal suitable for cold 
climates, not reaching proper maturity in the 
South. It attains perfection in Scotland, and 
is largely grown there. A. nuda is the Naked 
or Hill-oat, or Peel-corn, formerly cultivated 
and used extensively by the poorer classes in 
the North of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
[See also Oat.] 

a^ve-na-9eons (ce as sh), a. [Lat. aren- 
aceous, pertaining to oats, oaten, from arena 
= the oat.] Pertaining to the botanical genus 
Avena, or to the wild or cultivated oats. 

&v-e-nage, s. [Fr. avenage; Low Lat. avena- 
gium ; from Lat. avena — an oat.] [Avena.] 
A stipulated amount of oats paid by a tenant 
to a landlord. in lieu of rent (A r ersVy ; Diet., 
1702.) 

* aven-aunt (Old Eng.), S.v'-en-and, 
(Scotch), a. [Fr. avenanl ; Old Ft. adir>>anf, 
both = handsome and courteous. ] Elegant in 
person and manners ; j^repossessing, engaging. 

“ . . . Y grctc wele Sir Otes the graunt, 

And hyd hym seode me his doghter arenaunt .* 

Le Bone Florence, 12$. (Boucher.) 

" He wes yhoung. And arenand. 

And til all loruis rj'cht plesand." 

Wyntorm, vi., 13, 16L (Jamieson.) 

i£v'-en-aunt-llche, adv. [O. Eng. arena unf, 
and suffix liche — -ly.] Beautifully. 

“To seche thoru that cite ther naa non sich. 

Of erbea. and of erberi, so avenauntliche idlht." 

The PistM of Susan., st. L (S. in Boucher.) 


* a’-ven^e, s. [Avens.] 

* a-vene, s. [Avena.] An ear of corn. 
[Aw-n.] 

“ Avene of come : Arieta.*— Prompt. Parv. 

* a-ve'-ner, a-ve’-nor, * a- vey-ner, s. 

[Norm. Fr. From Lat. avena, and Eng., &c., 
suff. -er, -or.] 

Feudal Law : An officer of the king's stables, 
who provided oats for the horses 

. . and to have sitting with him *t hl« table th* 
Esquire de Quyre. and the Arenour."— Ordin. Royal 
Bouseh., p. 172, 17 Heu. VIII. (A in Boucher.) 

* a’-veng, * a -neng (u = v), * a -feng, 

pret. of v. [Afonge, Avonge.] 

a-veng e, * a-ueng e (n = v), v.t. [From 
O. Fr. avengier , veugicr, rangier, ranger; Mod. 
Fr. venger; Ptov. vengar, venjar ; Sp. vengar ; 
Port, vingar ; ItaL vengiare, ttndicare ; Lat 
vindico == to avenge, to vindicate ; vindex = 
(I) a claimant, (2) a punisher, an avenger.] 
To make a return, or take satisfaction for a 
wrong by inflicting punishment of some kind 
or other on the offender. 

1. Gen.: Formerly it was often used, as it 
since sometimes is, to imply simply the return 
of pain for real or imagined injury, without 
its being decided whether the retribution is 
legitimate or the reverse. 

“ Ha had avenged himself ou them by h*voc such u 
England had never before seen ."— Macau lay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vli 

2. But now it is generally confined to casea 
of punishment for injury in which the retri- 
bution is legitimate in character and not dis- 
proportioned to the offence ; the w ord revenge 
being used in cases of another character. 

^ (a) Sometimes the object of the verb is 
the offence for which retribution is inflicted, 
followed by upon, or on applied to the persons 
punished. 

*'. . . I will avenge the blood of J erred upon the 
house of Jehu, . . ."—Hotel i 4. 

Formerly of was sometimes used instead 
of on or upon. 

"... And avenge me of mine enemies.’—/*!. L 24. 

(h) Sometimes in place of the offence stand- 
ing as the object of the verb, it ia followed by 
for. 

. such are the practices hy which keen And 
restless spirits have too often avenged, themselves for 
the humiliation of dependence ."— Macaulay : Bist. 
Eng., cb. xiv. 

(c) The word is often used reciprocally, the 
person inflicting punishment far wrong being 
at once the subject and the object of the verh 

M . . . a tenging ioy*«ll with lay own hAnd.^l Sam. 
xiv. 3& 

See also various examples given above. 

* a-veng' e, s. [Avenge, i>.] Revenge, ven- 
geance. 

“ And if to that avenge hy you deerstd 
This hand may belpe, . . ." 

Spenser : F. Q . , IV. vi. 8. 

* a-veng e-an^e, a. [O. Eng. avenge; -ance.] 
Punishment ; vengeance. 

" This neglected fear 
Signal arengeance, such as overtook 
A miser." Philipt : Cider, hk. iL 

a-veng ed, pa. par. [Avenge, t>.] 

a- veng'e-ful, * a-veng e-full, a. [O. Eng 

avenge ; Eng. suff. -full.] Revengeful, venge- 
ful ; full of or expressive of vengeance. 

" Frame thunderbolts for Jove's arengefull th rente." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. r. 37. 

a-veng e-ment, * a-ueng’e-ment (n = 

v), s. [0. Eng. avenge; -ment.] Vengeance; 
revenge of an illegitimate character; also 
legitimate punishment or retribution for 
wrongs inflicted. 

•• For of his hAJids he had no govemement, 

Ne car'd for blood in his avengement.” 

Spenser : P. I. iv. 34. 

"... to impute the death of Botham to GvxTs 
avengement of his repulse at Hull . . ."—Milton: 
A nswer to Eikon Basil ike. 

a-ven'-ger, * a-uen -ger (n = v), s. [Eng. 

aveng(e): -er. Jn Fr. vengeur; Sp. vengador; 
Port, vingar; ItaL vcndicatore.] [Vindica- 
tor.] One who avenges himself or a wrong 
by inflicting punishment, either of a legiti- 
mate or of an illegitimate character, upon the 
offender. Used — 

L In a general sense : 

“. . . that thou mightest still the enemy and the 
avenger.'"— Pt. viil. 2 . 

“ Achilles Absent was Achilles still. 

Yet a short space the great avenger staid. 

Then low in dust thy strength and glory laid." 

Pope: Bomer's Iliad, hk. xxii, 418-20* 


Cite, fat, fHre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, h£r, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e. ey = a. <& = kw. 
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H Specially: 

1. Of God, as the Being to whom it specially 
*pl*ertains to punish unexpiated wrong or 
Other sin or crime. 

** . . . th© Lord La tb© A venger of *11 such, . . — 

I These. iv. 6. 

T It is used in a corresponding sense of the 
heathen Jupiter or Jove. 

*' Then DLsoonl, »ent by Pal Ins from above, 

Steru daughter of the great avenger Jove.' 

Pope : Earner t Odyssey. bk. iiL, 1(56-6. 

2. Of the Jewish “ avenger of blood.” [See % 
below. ] 

«J Avenger of blood : 

(a) Spec. : The designation given in the 
Mosaic law to the person on whom it devolved 
to punish death by violence. He was the 
nearest male relative of the person killed, and 
was accorded the right of slaying the homicide, 
if he could overtake him before the latter 
reached a city of refuge. But if the person 
who had killed another reached a city of 
refuge, lie had then a fair trial, with the view 
of deciding whether the oflence was man- 
slaughter or murder. [Refuge.] 

". . . ©nd deliver him Into the hand of the avenger 
Of blood, that be may di e.'—Deut. xix. 12. 

(See als© Numb. xxxv. 9—34 ; Josh, xx.) 

(h) Gen. : Any one who insists that the 
unjust taking of life shall be expiated hy the 
death of the person, high or low, who perpe- 
trates the deed. 

“The first Lieutenant-Colonel was Cleland. that im- 
placable avenger of blood who had driven Dundee 
from th© Convention."— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. 
alii. 

* a ven-ger-esse, 5. [O. Eng. avenger; -esse 
== -ess. In Ft. ven^emse.) A female avenger. 

** Yett there that cruell Queeae sp engeresse.' 

Spenter: F. V-, HI. viii. 20. 

a-veng'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Avenge, r.] 
A. & B. As participle <£ ■ participial adjective 
(used in senses corresponding to those of the 
verb): 

1. Of God, angels, men, or other beings 
capable of inflictiug retribution for wrong. 

" He heard th© wheels of en avenging God 
Groan heavily aloug the distant road.” 

Cowper: Expostulation. 

“ When England 'midst the battle-storm, 

The avenging angel reared her form." 

Uemans : To the Memory of Sir By. E—U—s. 

2. Of the blow or stroke indicted, or the 
bolt hurled to avenge a wrong. 

" Troy yet may wake, and oue avenging blow 
Crush the dire author of his country's woe." 

Pope; Earner' t Iliad , bk. lit., 8S-4. 

** Each word against his honour spoke. 
Demands of me avenging stroke." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, Iv. 51. 

3. Of the day of vengeance. 

C. As svbst. : Vindication of a person or 
people by punishing those who have don. him 
■or them wrong. 

” Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel.”— 
Judges v. 2. 

a-ve-nor, s. [Aveneb.J 

a-ve'-nous, a. [Eng. a - Gr. a, priv., and 

* venous (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Wanting veins or nerves. 

a'-vens, * a'-ven^e, s. [Wei. avan = a rasp- 
berry.] The name applied to plants of the 
genus Geum or their allies. [Geum.] The 
Common Avens, G. urbanum (Linn.), has erect 



COMMON AVENS. 


flowers, sessile heads of fruit, and small 
yellow flowers. It ia common in woods and 
hedges. The Water Avens, G. rivale , has 
drooping flowers, atalked heads of fruit, large 


flowers with purplish calyces, and erect dull 
orange-coloured petals, it is not unfrequent 
in marshy places and moors. Both species 
have the qualities of cinchona. 

Mountain Avens, called also White Dryas, 
Dry as octopetalu, is akin to the other species. It 
has, however, eight large white petals, whilst 
the petals in its congener are only live. It 
is not uncommon in alpine districts* [Dryas.) 

av-en-tayle, av’-en-taile, av'-en- 
taille, s. [O. Fr. aventail, rentat'Zk; Mod. 
Fr. r entail; Prov. ventalh ; ltal. ventaglia = 
the cheek-piece of a helmet ; from Lat. renfus 
= wind.) The part of a helmet which lifts up, 
and is so contrived as to admit fresh air. 
[Ventayle.] 

” Por, as he d rough a king hy th* aventaite." 

Chaucer : Troil. <k Cress., v. 1.570. (S. m Boucher.) 

" Sweet was her blue eye's modest smile. 

Erst hidden hy the aventayle.' 

Scott : Mar-mion, introd. to canto v. 

“ And lifted bis barred aventayle, 

To bail the Monk of St. Mary's aisle.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 8, 

* a-vente, v.t. [O. Fr. esventer.) To open for 
the purpose of breathing. 

" And as be schulde by* helme arente, 

A quarrell smote hym veraineut. 

Tborowowt both© bonne and brayne.” 

Le Bone Florence, 1,941. (S. in Boucher.) 

Av en-tine, a. <fc $. [Lat. Arenfinua.] 

A. As adjective ; Pertaining to the Mons 
Aventinus, one of the seven hills on which 
Home was built. 

B. As substantia : A military refuge, a 
tower, a defensive fort, a redoubt. 

*' Into the castle’s tower. 

The only ArcnD©« that now is left him.” 
Beaum. £ Flet. (OoodnicA A Porter : Diet.) 

*a-ven-tre (tre = ter), v.t. [Etymology- 
doubtful ; perhaps from ltal. awentare — 
to cast, to throw.] To throw or push for- 
ward. 

" With that, her mortall speare 
She mightily aventred towards one. 

And down him smot. . . ." 

Spenser: F. Q , III. L 28. 

* nven -tred (red = erd), pa. par. [Aven- 

TRE, ADVENTURED.] 

* a-vent-ring, pr. par. [Ayentre, Adven- 
turing.) 

* a-vsn’-tiire, * aun-ter (Old Eng.), 
’ awyn'-tyr (tyr = tir), (0. Scotch), s. [Fr. 
avnUurc.] [Adventure.) 

1. An adventure. 

" They tolden him of a ventures that they hAdde 

founde.”— Chaucer: C. T., 77L 

2. Chance ; accident. 

”... for the honorahill support of his estate rial©, 
in all aventourit and calm. . . .' — Acts Ja. F., 1M0 (ed. 
1814, p. 360). 

3. A mischance causing the death of a man ; 
as where a person is suddenly killed hy any 
accident. It is opposed to death by felonious 
crime. (Old Eng. & Scotch.) (Cowel, Spoltis- 
woode, <£c.) 

In aventure: Corresponding to Fr. a Vaven- 
titre, d'aventure — perchance. Lest, perchance. 

"Th© inedcluaris inhibit thir displesouris to be 
■chaw in to the Kyng ; in aventure he tuk sic malan- 
choly thair throw, that it mycht haisty him to hi* 
deltb."— BeUend : Cron., bk. xi.. ch. 4. 

a-ven tiir-ine, t a-v&n-turine, s. [Fr. 
from ltal. arrenfura =s chance, with reference 
to the accidental discovery of No. 1.) 

1. A hrownish glass with gold-coloured 
spangles, first made at Murano, near Venice. 
The chance dropping of hrass-filings into a 
pot of melted glass led to the discovery. 

2. A brownish- pink colour. 

3. Min. ; Quartz, spangled with scales of 
mica or some other mineral. The best speci- 
mens have been found in Spain. 

aventurine felspar, 

1. A variety of Orthoclase. 

2. A variety of Albite or Oligoclase. 

aventurine oligoclase. A reddish- 
gray or grayish-white mineral, with fire-like 
reflections, produced hy minute disseminated 
crystals of haematite and gothite. 

* a-ven’-tur-ous, * a-ven -truse, a. [Ad- 
venturous.) 

1. Adventurnus. 

"An© Egle of the e*t. *nde An© aventruse hyrde." 

Early Scottish Verse, Iv. (ed. LurnbyK 42. 


2. Of uncertain issue. 

"... the deedea of batayles be aventurous. And do 
thing oerteyo, . . .'—Chaucer: Tale of MeUbeus. 

aV-en-de, * ad-ven-ue, &. [Fr. avenue, 
from a tw 7 i ir = to come. In Sp. & Port. 
avenida ; Lat advenio — to come to : ad = to, 
and wiio=to come.) A road or opening of 
any kind leading to a house, a city, Ac. 

"All the avenues leading to the city hy land wer© 
closely guarded.” — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

Spec. : An alley hordered by rows of trees, 
whether leading to a house or not. 

"Th© roads were bordered by hedges of Mimosa, and 
near many of the bouses there were «renu« of th© 
mango . " — D a run n ; Voyage round the World, cb. xaL 

*1 A fine broad street. (Originally American, 
hut coming into use in England.) 

*a'-ver(l), s. [In Sw. hafre, hafra = oats; 
Dan. A Dut. havre ; Ger. hafer.] The oat; 
oats. (Scotch.) 

* av er (2), * av'-ere, * &v-oire (olre as 
war), s. [Fr. avoir = that which one pos- 
sesses ; from avoir = to have ; Sp. haber = sub- 
stance, wealth, riches ; from haber = to have ; 
Port, ftffver (sing.), kaveres (pi.) ; ltal. avert 
— estate, riches ; from avert — to have ; Low 
Lat. avtra, averia ; from Lat habeo = to have.) 

A. (Of the forms avoire and avere.) Gen . ; 
Property of any kind. 

B. (Of the form aver.) Spec. : As in the old 
pastoral times property in the main consisted 
of the domesticated animals, the word aver 
became confined to them [Affri, Ajyer, Aver- 
corn, Ayer-lano, AVER-SILVER, Averie], and 
next, becoming yet more specialised, termi- 
nated by signifying a work -horse. (Scotch A 
N. of England.) 

"An inch of a nae is worth the span of an aver.'— 
Ferguson : Scotch Proverbs, p. 7. (Ain Boucher.) 

aver-corn, s. [So called, according to 
Skinner, because it is corn drawn to tha 
granary of the lord of the manor hy the work- 
ing cattle, orarers, of the tenants.) A reserved 
rent in com, paid by farmers and tenants to 
religious houses. (Jacobs.) (S. in Boucher.) 

aver-land, s. LaDd ploughed by the 
tenants, with their cattle, or orers, for tha 
nse of a monastery or of the lord of the soiL 
(Cowel.) (S. in Boucher.) 

aver-penny, averpenny, s. Money 
formerly paid in lieu of arrage and carriage 
(A word of frequent occurrence in our old 
charters.) 

'Averpenny, mouey paid toward* the king's c»r- 
riaires by land, instead oi service hy the beasts ( areria ) 
in Lind.”— Burn: Hist, of Wettm. and Cumb. : Gloss. 

aver-silver, s. A custom or rent so 
called, originating from the cattle, orarers, of 
the tenants of the soil. (Jacobs.) 

a-ver', * a-ver re, v.t [Fr. averer = to de- 
clare positively; Prov. averar, aveirar ; Sp. 
A Port, avcn^iiar; ltal. overran ; Low Lat 
atero, advero ; from Class. Lat. ad = to, and 
t«erus = true.) [Verify.] To assert positively, 
as one does who is convinced he is upeaking 
the truth ; confidently to declare. 

" Early one morning it was confidently averred that 
there had been a battle, . . .'—Macaulay ; Hist. Eng ^ 
cb. xxi. 

* av^-er age (1) (0. Eng.), * an -ar-age(an 
= av), * ar'-y-age, * ar'-rage, * Ar -age 

(0. Scotch), s. [In Dan. Tioreri is = average, 
soccage-duty, service due to the landlord; 
hcaeribonde — soccager, bondman ; Aoreri- 
pligtig = obliged to soccage-duty ; ftotu rbeide 
= service due to the landlord, soccage-duty, 
average ; hovdag — the day on which soccage- 
duty is performed. (raucAnite; Dan. Diet.) 
Wedgwood derives this group of words from 
Dan. hof— a court residence or palace, and 
believes that in this direction the etymology 
of En&. average (1) should be sought. The 
derivation generally given is from Low Lat 
arerapitm and averia, in the seuse of a por- 
tion of work done by animals of burden ; also 
a charge upon carriages. So, also, the heriot 
formerly paid to the lord of a manor ou tha 
death of a tenant was the best live beast, or 
arerium, which the deceased teDant had pos 
sessed.j [Aver (2).] 

Old Feudal Law : The duty or service which 
the tenant was bound to pay to the king or to 
the lord of the manor by means of his animals 
of burden and his carriages. 

".4 rage, v.t, pervalea Average signifies service 
quhilk the teonent aucht to his master be hurse or 
carriage of horse.” — Skene: D* Verb. Signif. 
(Jamieson.) 


b&l. bo$; poilt, J5wl; cat, cell, chorus, ^hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=£ 
- crian — Shan, -cion, -ti on, -sion = shun; -tioc, -sion ^ zhun. -tions, -sions, -clous = shus. -blc, -die, Aa = bol, d$L 
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average— averse 


*1 The term arriage , in the legal phrase 
“arriage ami carriage," is the word average 
modified. [Arriaoe.] The feudal obligation 
now mentioned was abolished by 20 Geo. II., 
e. 50. The money paid for exemption from 
the burden of arago was called aver-pcnny 
(q.v.). (Jamieson.) 


&v -er-age (2) (age = ig), s. & a. [In Dut. 
averij = (l) average, (2) damage ; Sw. avert — 
average ; Dan. hcu'cri — (1) average, (2) damage 
which a ship receives^ (3) waste of wares ; Ger. 
avarie, avarci t hafer^% haverei = average ; Fr. 
avaric — damage done to a ship, or any damage ; 

O. Fr. average.; tip. aeertu=(l) average, (2) 
damage done to a ship ; Port, avaria = allow- 
ance out of freight to the master of a ship for 
damage sustained, or a contribution by in- 
surers to replace losses ; Low Lat. nveraginm, 
in the sense of loss of goods in transportation. 
Santa Rosa and Marsh derive tins from Turk. 
amrla — aid, a government exaction io the 
Levant ; hut Wedgwood considers it to be from 
Arab, dwar = a defect or flaw.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. Formerly: The apportionment of losses 
by sea or elsewhere in just proportions among 
diffeieiit individuals concerned. [A., II. 1.] 
From this the second sense of the word gradu- 
ally arose. 

2. Now: The medium or mean proportion 
between certain given quantities. It is ascer- 
tained by adding all the quantities together 
end dividing their sum by the number of them. 
For instance, to ascertain the average income 
of a number of parochial clergy, their several 
Incomes must all be added together, and the 
eum total be divided by the number of clergy- 
men. The more that the extremes vary, the 
less possible is it to reason out any individual 
case from a study of the average. Thus the 
knowledge of the average age at which people 
die in America affords no aid whatever towards 
discovering when any particular person will 
die, for some do so almost at the moment of 
birth, and others linger on for nearly, it not 
even quite, a hundred years. But for finding 
out general laws, the study of averages is of 
immense value. The average of is 

ascertained in a similar way to that of quan- 
tities. 

. . «nd the average of intellect and knowledge 
wns higher aniens them than among their order gene- 
rally ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xi. 

44 Including the period of the kings, the first decade 
has an average of forty -six years to each book."— Zciew ; 
Barly /torn. Hist.. ch. it.. § 9. 

^ Oil an average : When an average is taken. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law, Nautical and Commercial : 

(a) Averagt , or general average : A contribu- 
tion made by merchants proportionally to 
the value of the goods which each has on 
board a particular vessel, to meet the loss 
which arises wheu in 3 storm the goods of one 
have bad to be cast overboard to lighten the 
ship. 

"This contribution seems so called because it Is so 
projHjrtioued after Ihe rate of every mao's average, ur 
gowb earned."— Vowel. 

(b) Particular average: The sum required to 
make good any fortuitous injury to the goods 
belonging to one person. It tails on bun or 
oo insurers. 

(c) Petty average: An estimate of the pro- 
bable aggregate amonot of various petty 
charges, as for harbour dues, pilotage, &c,', 
which the captain of a vessel must in the first 
instance pay, but which, of course, do not fall 
on him ultimately. Formerly they were often 
met, as they still are, by agreement hetweeu 
the owners of the vessel and those to whom 
the goods sent in it belongs. Hence in bills 
of lading the words occur, “ paying so much 
freight, with primage and average accus- 
tomed." 


2. Corn-trade averages: The medium price 
of grain in the leading markets. 

E. As adjective: Ascertained by taking a 
medium or mean proportion between given 
quaut.ties. 


_**■ • • . th* ascertained 0 ifferences are chiefly in tl 
arcruyr light and beat . . ."-J. & Jtiil ; Logic, 2i 
ed., voL n , ch. xx, p los. 


.Meanwhile, how ever, the nodes of the rigid r 
■will retrojT.'ule. the ccncml or average tendency of 
node* of every molecule being to do »u.”— 1/vrsch 
AUron., 5th ed,, § wy. 


average-sized, a. Of medium size. 

“Oiptain SiiUv&n informs me that the hide of an 

average-tiied hull weighs forty-seven pounds, , . ." 

Darscin : Voyage rouiut the IVorW. ch, ix. 


av'-er-age (age = lg), v.t. & i. [From aver- 
age, s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To ascertain or state a mean proportional 
between different nmuhers. 

2. To divide an ascertained loss in just pro- 
portions among the several individuals on 
whom it should fall 

B. Intransitive (as a cojmla or opposition. 
verb): To be on an average, to amount to, 
wheu a meeu proportional between certain 
given numbers is ascertained. 

**0f this totil the properties fin France] a\'«raging 
€00 m: res numbered 60.000, and those averaging io 
acres 600,000 . . .''Statesman s V ear- Book (1ST 5), p. 80. 


av'-er-age (3) (age = lg), * av'-er-ish, s. 
[From Fr. hiver — winter, and Eng. eataqc. 
(Todd.).-) 

1. Wiuter eatage. (Craven dialect.) The 
breaking of corn-fields, edish, roughings. 
(North in general.) (Grose.) 

2. Stubble. (3. in Boucher.) 


av'-er-age-ly (age = ig), adv. (Eng. aver- 
age ; -Jy.] According to an average. 

. tends to reuder living more difficult for every 
et’eraye/y-situiited individual in the community."— 
J. S. Hill: Polst. Eton,, bk. i., ch. xiii., J 4. 


av'-er-ag-mg (age = lg), pr. par. [Aver- 
age, v.j 


a-ver -dant, a. [Eng. a; -perdanf.] [Ver- 
dant. ] 

Her.: Covered with green herbage. The 
terra is used specially of a mount in base. 
(Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

* av'-er-du-pois, s. Old spelling of Avoir- 
dupois, 


av'-ere, s. [Aver (2).] 

av'-er-en, av'-cr-in, * ai'-ver-in, s. 

[From Wfclsh avail = a wild strawberry.] 
[Avens.] A wild strawberry. 

41 And spies a spot of arerent ere lung. 4 * 

Hots: Helenore, p. 26. U> in Boucher. \ 

* av'-er-ene, s. [From O. Scoteh avcr= oat.] 
Money payable as custom-house duty on oats, 
(Jamieson.) • 

44 With poivar to vptak the toll 1b, custom els, pryn- 
gilt, arerenc entreimluer, . . . gndgeiug silver. &C. 4 ' — 
Acls Charles 1. (ed. 1814), v. 627. (^arnKJOn.) 

* av'-er-ie, s. [O. Eng. aver; • y , -ie. In 
Sw. ftn/rrftotf.] [Aveu (2).] 'Live stock, as 
including horses, cattle, &c. 

44 Calculation of what money and victuals will yearly 
furnish and sustain their Majesties house and at'erie.* 4 
—Keith : Hist., A. 1565, p. 32L. 

* a-ver-a (I), * a -uer-il (u as v) (0. Eng.), 
* a’-ver-ile, * avyr-yle (vr as ir), (0. 

Scotch ), s. [Fr. Avril.) ApriL 

44 Thes furste was cleped Maw, 

That othir Arerit, the tlindde May, 

Thes furtbe Junye. the lunge day. 

Alisaunder, 5L (S. in Boucher.) 

* a'-ver-il (2). * a'-ver-ill, s. [Haveril.] 
A senseless fellow. (Scotch.) ( Allan*2iamsay .) 

44 Tliou sco wry hippit, ugly a peril.” 

Dunbar: Evergreen, li. 67, st. 18. [Jamieson.) 

* av -er ish, s. [Average (3).jj 

av'-er-lye, a. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Heraldry: The same as Aspersed (q.v.). 

a-ver'-ment, s, [O. Fr. m'crcmcnt. From 
Low Lat. averamentum.] [Aver, r.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of positively affirming anything, 
or of verifying it, that is, proving it true ; the 
state of being affirmed positively, or of being 
or having been verified. 

14 To avoid the oath, for averment of the continunuce 
of some estate, which ia eigne, the party will sue a 
po.nl o u . 44 — B aeon. 

2. That which is positively affirmed ; en 
affirmation. (More rarely, the proof ottered.) 

44 Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations. ..." 

Byron . On Hearing that Lady Byron teas IU. 

B. Low: An affirmation alleged to be true, 
and followed by the words “and this he is 
ready to verify." (Blackslone : Comment., bk. 
iii., ch. 20; bk. iv. ( ch. 26.) 

a-ver -nat, s. [Fr. arernaf.] A kind of grape 
grown specially at Orleans. 

A-ver-ni-an, a. [From vtwr/ius, In Gr. 
*Aopi/o$ (Acmes): a, priv,, and opius (omfs) = 
a bird. Without birds.] Pertaining to Lake 


A vermis, near Puzzuoli, which was formerly 
a volcanic crater. Birds are found in and 
about it now ; but Lyell believes that it may 
once have been, as its etymology imports, 
“without birds," the escape of mephitic 
vapours at that period preventing their living 
in the vicinity. (Lyell : Geology, 1850, p. 847.) 

* av -er-ous, a. [Avarous.] 
av^r-pen-nSf, s. [Aver-penny.) 
a-ver red, pa. par. [Aver, r, ] 


Av-er-rho'-a (ft. silent), «. [Named from 
A verrhoes or Averroes, the Arabian philosopher 
and physician.} [Ayerroist.J A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Oxalidacem 
(Oxalids). The A. carambola, called Kurmul, 
and the A. bilimbi, the Auvulla or Bilimbi, 
are trees cultivated in Indian gardens. They 
have compound sensitive leaves, end intensely 
acid fruit, which sometimes grows on the 
trunk itself below the leaves. It is a five- 
celled poma. The juice of A. bilimbi is made 
into syrup, and the flowers, conserved, are 
given in fevers and bilious diseases. The fruit 
of A. carambola is eaten, and is also used in 
dyeing. 

a-ver -rmg, pr. par. [Aver, v.) 

Xv-er-ro -ist, s. [Named after Awrroes or 

Avcrrhoes (hi Arabie Ebn Roshd), an Arabian 
philosopher aud physician, bom at Cordova, 
in A. D. 1149, and died, by one acconnt, in 
1198; by another, in 1206. His best known 
work is bis Commentaries on Aristotle.] 

Hist, and Philosophy : One of a sect deriving 
their name from Averroes. They held that 
all men have one common soul— a doctrioe 
akin to Pantheism. They flourished in the 
fifteenth century, and were a branch of the 
Aristotelians. (Mosheim: Church Hist.) 

t av-er run’-cate, v.t [In O. Fr. nverron- 

q uer; from Lat. acenmnco = to avert] 

1. To turn sway to avert. 

* 4 Sure some minchief will come of it, 

UuIms, by provideutifil wit. 

Or force we aeerruncat* it.' 4 

Butler : H udtbras, pt. L, c- L 

2. To root up. 

+ av - er - run - ca'~ tion, s. [Eng. averrun- 
cat(t ‘ ); -ion.] 

1. The act of warding off. 

* Whether averruncatiou of epidemical diseases, by 
telesms, be feasible."— fiobinton : Eudoza (1068), p. 82. 

2. The act of rooting up. 

av er-rim-ca-tor, s. [Eng. averruncat(e) ; 
-or.] An instrument for pruning trees, con- 
sisting of two blades fixed at the end of a rod, 
made to operate like a pair of shears. 

a-ver’-sant, a. [From Lat. av«rsa;ts, pr. par. 
of awr$(b’= to turn one’eaelf away.] [Averse.J 

Her. : Turned away ; a term ap plied to a 
hand, of which only the back is visible, it is 
called also Dorsed (q.v.). 


t av-er-sa'-tion, s. fLat. aversofio.] The 
act of turning away from on account of anti- 
pathy to ; gre3t dislike to. (Obsolescent.) 

44 It detests hating of our brother, by the same oner- 
lation which it expresses ngainst doing him aUrouts.' 
Jeremy Taylor : On the Decalor/ne. 

^ ArcrsaJion. is followed by from , or by to, 
or towards. 

44 Original ein nod natural a vereation from goodness." 
—Taylor : Great Exemplar, p. 6L. 

44 A versa: ion towards society."— Bacon : Essay on 
Friendship 


a-ver se, n. [In sp. arerso, from Lat. a ver- 
sus, pa. par. of arerfo ; a = from, .and verto = 
to turn.] 


I. Lit. : Turned away. 

" 'Which seeds not thy belief, 

If earth, industrious of herself, fetch day. 
Travelling east, and with her pun. averse 
From the suu'e beam, meet night, her otiifT part 
Still luminous by her rsy. 44 

„ Milton : P. L., vtiL 138. 

II. figuratively : 


1. With an antipathy to, the natural conse- 
quences of which would be, that one would 
turn away from the object thus hated or at 
least morally disapproved of ; unfavourable ; 
unpropitious. 


Their courage languished as th.*|r hopes decayed : 
And Pallas, now averse, reiused her aid." 

Dry den : Virgil ; JSneid ii 227. 


2. Unwilling, indisposed. 

44 . . . finding the Old Company obstinately aeerseto 
all compromise. . . . — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 
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If A verse was formerly followed by from, as 
the etymology would lead one to expect. 

", . . thorn that pass by uecurel^ m men averse from 
war .*'— Micah li. 8. 

From is still occasionally employed. 

. , hot averse from excess In wine."— J lacaulay : 
/lift. Eng., ch. 11. 

Generally, however, to is employed. 

" They were averse to an armistice . . ."—Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., ch. ix. 

%-vcr SC-ly, culv. [Eng. averse; -ty.) 

1. Lit.: Baekwardly. 

M Not ouly they want those parts of secretion, hut 
it Is emitted aversely or backward by both saxes."— 
Browns: Vulgar Errours. 

2. Fig . : Unwillingly, reluctantly; with re- 
pugnance. 

a-vcrse-ncss, s. [Eng. averse ; -ness.] 

Lit , : A beiug turned away from ; but gene- 
rally used figuratively for repugnaoce or un- 
willingness. 

“The corruption of man Is lu nothing more mani- 
fest, than In bis aoersetsess to entertain any frioud- 
ahipor familiarity with God."— Attcrbury. 

a-ver'-sion, s. [In Fr. & Sp. aversion; Fort, 
'arersao; 1 tnl. aversionc. From Lat. aversio.] 

I. The act of turning away (lit. or Jig.). 

1. Lit. : The act of literally turning away. 
(Used of persons or of material substances.) 

t (a) Of persons: The act of literally turning 
round and departing. This may arise ft'om a 
desire to have no more to do with a person 
disliked [2], 

(6) Of material substances: The process of 
separating from, or the tendency to separate 
from, another substance from which there is a 
chemical, an electrical, or other repulsion. 

2. Fig. : The act of mentally turning away, 
when antipathy is felt to a person or thing ; 
dislike, repugnance to, but cot so strong as 
that implied by the word hatred. 

"The Khiulaa . . . have au aversion to milk."— 
Hooker: Mhtuilnyan Journals, voL li.. y. 275. 

II. The state of being turned away from, iu 
a literal or figurative sense. 

"... Ills sordid mpaclty had made him an object of 
general aversion."— Macaulay . Mist. Eng., cb. xxi. 

III. An object of dislike ; the person or 
persons from whom, or that from which, one 
turns away. 

•'They took great pleasure In compounding law- 
eiilta among their ueighboure; for which they were 
the aversion of the genbleiueu of the long robe." — 
Arbuthnot : Mist, of John Bull. 

" Self-love and reason to one end aspire ; 

Pain their avoniou, pleasure their desire." 

Pope : Essay on Man , 11. 83. 

*[ Aversion is now followed by to, or fur, or 
fro in ; formerly it might have from, to, for, or 
to worth. 

“A freeholder is bred with an aversion to subjection." 
— Adtlison. 

"The same adhesion to vice, and aversion fromgood- 
| ness, will be a reason for rojectiug any proof wbatso- 
. ever." — Attorbury. 

I . a state frrr which they have so great aver- 

• tion ." — A dtiivsK. 

" His aversion toward* the house of York . . ." — 
l Bacon. 

• a-ver-aivo, a. [From Lat. aversum , sup. 

! of averto, and Eng. suffix -ire.] Turued away 
[' (literally or figuratively), awerse. 

| " Those strong-bent humours, which aversive grew.' 

Daniel. Civil IFar, bk. vii. 

• a-verst', * a-uorst' (u = v), aJv. [O. Eng. 

' a ; and verst, apparently a pronunciation, by 
j the ear, of at first.] At the first. 

" A aersf hyetli the hestes ten, 

Tliet loki asolle alle men." 

MS. Arundel, 67, i. 1. (5. in Boucher.) 

ja-vert', * advert 'e (i), * a-uert’e (u = v), 

! v.t. & L [Not from Fr. avertir, which is — 
| to apprise (not to avort). In Ital. ovrrtere 
= to turn away ; Lat. averto = to turn away ; 
b a = from, ami verto — to turn.] 

A. Transitive : 

• I. Lit. : To turn away. (Used of things 
material.) 

i ( “ With eyes averred. Hector bastes to turn 

The lots of light, nnd thakrs the briwen urn.” 
I'ope : Homer s Iliad, bk. HI., 402. 

j 2. Fig. : To turn away ; either to prevent 
. from coming at all, or, if this be impracticable, 
■ to compel to depart after it has arrived. (Used 
of evil, misery, &c,) 

1 ** From mr. ye gods, avert such ellre disgrace." 

Pope ; Horner's Odyssey, l>k. XX., 412. 

. . Go— from him— from mo— 

Strive to avert till* misery ! ’ 

I Wordsworth : White Doe of EyUtone, c. iv. 


•7 It is often used in prayers. 

*• O Lord 1 a vert whatever evil our swerving may 
threuten unto his church '."—Hooker. 

B, Intransitive : 

T. To turn evil away. 

M Cold, aud averting from our neighbour's good, * 
Thomson : S/mnj, 30L 

2, In prayers : To preveut, to forbid. 

** Yet H«-iiven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain." 

Byron: To Inez, in Child* Harold's Pilgrimage, 1. 

* a-vert’e (2), V. (From O. Fr. evertir; Lat. 
everto-=. to overthrow.) To overturn. (Scotch.) 

11 His hous to be sa aeertit, that of it sail remane na 
memone. Bellend. ,* T. Liv., p. 831 {Jamieson.) 

a- vert '-ed, pa. par. & a. (Avert, v.] 

” But with averted eyes , . .“ 

Cow per : Truth. 

a-vert-er, s. [Eng. arerf; -cr.] He who or 
that which turns [anything] away. 

"Ai’erters aud yurgers must go together," — Burton : 
A nut. of Melancholy, p. 384 

a-vert' ing, pr. par. [Aveht.] 

* a-vert'-it, jn. par. [Averte (2).] 

a'-ves, s. pi, [PL of Lat. avis = a bird ; Sansc. 
v>i = a bird ; as if a were a prefix simply.] 
Birds. 

As the terms used in modern zoological 
classification are mostly of Latin type, the 
class of Birds is generally called .A ves. It 
constitutes the second class of the*snb-king- 
dom Vertebrata, aud stands below the Mam- 
malia, and above the Reptilia. (Birds.) 

* av'-e-trol, s. [0. Fr. avoltre, avoutre.] A 
bastard. 

” Thou avetrol, thou f.mle wreche." 

Allsaunder, 2,C93. (3. in Boucher.) 

* a-veyle, v.t. [Avail.] 

a-vt-an, a. [Lat. avis = a bird.] [Aves.] 
Pevtaiuing to birds. 

"... the examination of the mammalian and 
avian remains in the Mineralogical Department of 
the British Museum."— Owen : British Fossil Mam- 
mals and Birds, p. ix. 

a'-vi-a-ry, s. [In Port, aviario ; from Lat. 
aviarium; from aviarius = pertaining to 
birds; a bird.] [Aves.] A buildiug, or a 



portion of a building netted off, or a large 
cage designed for, the keeping of birds. 

•• In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all sorts, the 
Italians bestow vast expense; including great scope 
of ground, variety of bushes, trees of .good height, 
running waters, mid sometimes a stove auuexed. to 
contemper the air in the winter."— Wottuii .- Archi- 
tecture. 

av-i-^en -m-a, s (Called after Avicenna, the 
celebrated Arabian physician, who was bom 
near Bokhara about A.D. 980, and died ap- 
parently about 1036 or 1038.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Myoporaccn? 
(Mvoporads). A. tomrntosa is the White 
Mangrove of Brazil. It is lound in salt 
marshes iu India, as well as in South America. 
The bark ia used at Rio Janeiro for tanning. 

a-vic u-la, s. [Lat. a vicula — a little biid ; 
dnniu.*of aids = a bird.] A genus of Molluscs, 
the typical one of the family Anculidae. It 
has a very inequivalve shell. The type is A, 
hirundo. A. Tarantina is British. (Tate.) 

a - vie - u - lar - i - qL pL [ Lat. a vicula — a 
little bird.] 

Biol. : Bird’s head processes. Small pre- 
hensile processes shaped somewhat like a 
bird’s head, in some of the marine Poly zoo. 


a-vlo U-lar-I-an, a. (Avicularia.J Per- 

* taming to, resembliog, or characterised by 
avicularia. 

a-vic -u-U-dse, s. pi. [Avicula.) Wing-» 
shells, or Pearl Oysters. A family of Mol- 
luscs belonging to the class Couehifera and 
the sectiou Asiphouida. They are akin to 
the Ostreadece, or Oysters, but have the uni- 
bones of the shell eared, the posterior one so 
much so as to appear wiug-like. They have 
also two muscular impressions. The fossil 
greatly exceed the living species in number. 
The genera Avicula and Pinna have British 
representatives. 

a-vic u-lo pcc-ten, s. [From ar£cu?a and 
pcctcn (q.v.).] A genus of Molluscs placed 
doubtfully in the family Avicnlidie. They 
combiue the characters of the genera Avicula 
and Pccteu. All are fossil. 1 hey are fouud 
in Britain and elsewhere, from the Lower Silu- 
rian to the Carboniferous rocks. 

a'-vi-cul-tiire, s. [Lat avis = a bird, and 
Eng. culture.] The breeding and rearing of 
birds. 

t av" id, a. [In Fr. a vide; Sp., Port., ir Jtal. 
o vido ; from Lat. avid us ; Wei. awyddiis = 
greedy.] Greedy, covetous. (Brydges.) 

t a-vid -l-ous, o. [Avid.] Tlie same as Avid. 
(Bale: Image, pt. ii.) (Richardson.) 

t a-vid -i-ous-ly, * a-vyd y-ous 1^, adv. 
’[Eng. avidiovs; - ly .] * Greedily, covetously. 

"Nothing is more avidiouslg to b» desired than Is 
the eweet peace of Qod."—lial« : Hevelation, D. vju. 

a-vid' i ty, s. [Fr. avidite; from 0. Fr. 

’ a rvyd = vehement desire ; ltal. avidita , avidi- 
tade, aviditate; Lat. aviditus, from avittes « 
eager ; areo or haveo = to be joyful or lively.] 
Insatiable desire; excessive eagerness; appe- 
tite, especially of an inordinate kind; covetous- 
ness. (Used of the sensual appetites, or of 
other desires.) 

“ H:is be not usurped with equM avidity the city of 
Bosphorus on the frozen Majotia, and the vale of iwlm- 
trees on the shores of the Ked Sea V’—Qibbon ■ Decline 
and Fall, ch. xlii. 

av-i-ga'-to, s. [Avocado.] 

a-vi-fau-na, s. [Lat. avis = a bird, and Eng. 
fauna (q.v.).] 

Bio/. : The birds of any district or country. 
The term is also used as a title for a treatise 
on the birds of any given area. 

-ign-on (ignon as in-yon), s. [Avignon 
or Are »io, a commune and city in the south 
of France, the place celebrated for having 
been the residence of the Popes from 1329 
to 1377.] 

Avignon berry, s. The berries of Rham- 
nus infectorivs, saxo tills, and amyqdalinvs. 
They are used for dyeing yellow. When they 
are ripe the juice is mixed with alum, to make 
the sap-green of the painters. 

*a-vi le, r.t. [Fr. avilir = to debase, to de- 
grade.] To render “ vile,” cheap, or of little 
account ; to depreciate. [Vile.] 

" Want makes u* know the price of what we avile.” 
—B. Jon son : Masques at Court. 

* a-vil loiis, a. [Io Fr. a vilissant, from 
avilir = to debase.) Contemptible ; debased. 

" In a villous Italic." 

Scott : Chron . S. P. iii. 147. (./amieion.} 

a vin cu-lo mat ri-mo -m i. [Lat. = 
from the bond of matrimony.] 

Law : Divorce in its fullest sense, and not 
simply separation for the time being: "a 
viensa ct tlurro ” = from table and bed, i.e., 
from bed and board. 

* av'-i-roun, prep. & adv. [Fr. environ ] 
Around. 

*• They wenten and segedyn ariroun.* 

AUsaundvr, 2.671. {S. in Bouclurr.) 

* a vi s, * a vi sc, • a-vy s, s. [Fr. am = 
advice, intelligence, instruction, warning, ac- 
count, advertisement.] Advice; opinion. 

M An<l If yon thinketh this 1* wel 1-saydc. 
say yuur avys. a)id lioldeth yow apiiyOc. 

Cftawerr; C. T., 1.8^9-70l 

* a-vi -§and, pr. par. [Avise, r ] 

av-rs-an’-dum, av-iz rni-dum. [Law 

Lat] Consideration. (Scotch.) 

Law: To take ajiy case at/ avisandum or 
fo avizandum — to tike it for the private 
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consideration of the judge, outside the court. 
(The phrase is generally used of cases which 
have been fully debated in court by the 
lawyers, and now only require careful reflec- 

' tion on the part of the judge, before sentence 
ta pronounced.) 

* a-vi §de, prtt. of verb. [Avise.] 

• a-vise, v.u [Avize, t?.] 

♦a-vi'fe, *a^veyse, a. [Fr. arisA] Cir- 
cumspect. 

“Of werre and of bfttaile he was fulle arise.” 

Bob. de Brunne, p. 1S8. 


* a-vi f e-ment, s. [Eng. avise, and suff. 
Iment.] Advisement, counsel, consideration, 
deliberation. 

•• I think there uever 

Marriage was maul'd with a more arisement 

Ben Jonson : Tale of a Tub, iL L 


* a-vi-si-iy, adv. 10. Eng. avis(e); -ily.] 
Advisedly. 

** But for a Util speche arisily 
Is no man scheut, to speke generally. ” 

Chaucer: C. T., 17,259. 17.260. 

t a-vi'-slon, * a-vi-ei-oun, s. [Vision.] 

1. A* vision, a dream. 

2. A warning in a dream. 

•• Macrobius, that writ the avisioun.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 16.e09. 

* a-vi'-so, S. [In sp. & Port, aviso - advice, 
prudence; ItaL avviso — ad Wee, opinion, ad- 
vertisement, news.] [Advice, s., B. 1., Avis.] 

•• r had yours of the tenth current : and besides your 
avisos. I moat thank yon for those rich flourishes 
wherewith your letter was embroidered every where. 
—Hoscell : Letters, iL S3. 

* a-vi -tous, a. [In ltal. avito ; Lat. avitus, 
pertaining to a grandfather ; ancestral : from 
atrns = a grandfather.] Ancestral. 

* a-vi -zand, pr. par. [Avizing.] 

* a-vize, * a-vyze, t a-vise, * a-vy se, 

* a-vy -syn, v.t. [Fr. aruser = (1) to per- 
ceive ; (2) to inform. Often used reciprocally : 
e'aviser to bethink one’s self.] Used— 

L 0/ perception : 

1. To perceive, to see, to view, to regard, to 
take note of. 

•• *Fond Squire,' full angry then aayd Paridell. 

* Seest not the Ladie there before thy face!' 

He looked hack**, and. her aririnp well, 

Weend, as he said, by that her outward grace. 

That lavrest Florimell was present there iu place. 

Spenser ; F Q., IV. U. 22. 

2. To examine, to look over. 

“ As they *gao hit library to view. 

And antique registers for to arize " — Spenser. 

% Aviseth you (2 pers. pi imper .): Look to 
yourselves. 

4 'Anseth yon now and put me out of blame." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 3.185. 

IT. 0/ reflection : 

1, To consider, to reflect 

•' They stay'd not to arise who first should he. 

But all spur'd after, fast aa they mote fly." 

Speriser; F. <?.. III. 1. IS. 

•* The wretched rnan pan then arise too late. 

That love is cot where most it is profest." 

Ibid., IL x. SL 

«I In this sense it is used reciprocally = 
to bethink one's self. 

" Then gran Sir Calldore him to advize 
Of his first quest which he had long forlore.* 

Spenser: F. V. VI. xii. 1Z 

2. As the result of such reflection to form a 
resolution. 

" But when his uncouth manner he did Tew, 

He can aeize to follow him uo more." 

Spenser : F. Q , II. xL 2T. 

JTT. 0/ advice : To advise. 

** But I with better reason him artz'tf, 

And shew'd him how . . ." 

Spenser : F. Q.. IV. viil. S3. 

* a-vi zed, * a-vi zd, * a-vi sed, pa. par. 
[Avize, t\] 

* avize-full, a. [O. Eng. ariw, and suffix 
full.] Observant, vigilant. 

44 When Britom-vrt, with sharp© arise fuB eye. 
Beheld the lovely face of ArtegaLL 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. yi. 24, 

* a-vi-zirig, * a-vi -zand, * a-vi -sand, 
pr. par. [Avize.] 

&v-6-ca'-do, a-vi-ga-to, s. [Apparently 
from Port, avogado, adregodo — an advocate.] 
A West Indian fruit, called also Avocado-pear, 
cdligator-pcar, subaltern's butter- tree, avigato, 
and sabacca. It belongs to the order Laurace® 
(Laurels), and is the Per sea gratissima. The 



fruit is about the size and shape of a large 
pear. A considerable part of it is believed to 


consist of a fixed oiL It is highly esteemed. 
The fruit itself is very insipid, on which ac- 
count it is generally eaten with the juice of 
lemons and sugar to give it poignancy. 

av o-cat, 9 . [Fr.] A French lawyer, corre- 
sponding in many respects to an English 
barrister. 

•'These bahhlinc A meats op at Paris — all talk and 
no work." — Carlyle : Heroes A Eero- Worship, Lect. vi. 

* av-6-catc, v.t. [Lat. avocatus, pa. par. of 
avoco = to call off or away : a = from, and 
voco = to call upon.] To call away from. 

"From hence It la evident that all secular employ- 
ment did not — hoc tv so — a rotate a clergyman from his 
necessary office ana duty.'— Bishop Taylor: Episco- 
pacy Asserted. $ 49. (A'lcAardson.) 

* av-6-cated, pa. par. [Avocate, r.] 

* av-O-cating, pr. par. [Avocate, r.) 

•* Their divesture of mortality dispense* them from 
those laborious and aeocatiny duties to distressed 
Christians and their secular relations, which are here 
requisite. '—Boyle. 

av-o-ca -tion, s. [In Sp. avocation ; Port, 
arocafao ; Lat, avocatio = a calling off, a divert- 
ing of the attention : from aroco.] [Avocate.] 

1. The act of calling one away from any 
business or work in which he may be engaged ; 
the state of being called away. 

•'The soul with pleasing orooi/ion strays." 

Parnell : To an Old Beauty. 

2. The business which calls or snmmons 
one away from society, from idleness, from 
pleasure, or from other work. 

(а) It is generally used for an engagement 
of a trifling character, or at least for one which 
is not the main business of a person’s life. 

•* By the secular cares and avocations which accom- 
pany marriage, the clergy have been furnished with 
skill in common life.” — Atterbury. 

(б) Sometimes, however, it is used for one's 
primary vocation or business in life. [Y oca- 

T10N. ] 

M . . . whatever other merit* this well-dressed young 
gentleman might possess, poetry was by no means his 
proper avocatian.— Moore : Lalla Roo 3th: Sequel to 
*' The Light of the Haram.” 

* a-voc’-a-tive, a. & s. [Eng. avocate ; -ire.] 

A. As adjectii'e : Having the power of call- 
ing off or actually doing so. 

B. As substantive : That which calls away 
from. 

** Setting this apart, all other Incentive* to virtue, 
and aeoearire* from vice, seem very blunt and taint." 
— Borrow: On the Creed. 



av -OHjet, av’-o-^ette, av-6-aet, s. [In 

Fr. avocette ; Sp. aroccfa; ltal. avosetta; from 
Mod. Lat. uroocf fa. ] The English name of a 


genus of birds, with their feet so webbed that 
they might seem to belong to the Natatores 
(Swimmers), but which, by the other parts of 
their structure, are placed in the family Scolo- 
pacid;e (Snipes), and the sub-family Totanin® 
(Tatlers). Their great peculiarity is a long 
feeble bill, curved backwards, with which 
thev explore the sand for prey. Recurvi rostra 
avocetta is a British bird. It was formerly 
abundant iu the fenny districts, but is now 
only an occasional visitant. R. Americana 
differs from it by having a red cap ; and there 
are a few other foreign species. 


* a-vo -er-y, s. [Avowery.] 


Av-6-gad -ro, s. [The name of an Italian 
physicist who flourished in the early part of 
the nineteenth century.] 

Avogadro’s law. The law that under 
like conditions of pressure and temperatures 
equal volumes of different gases contain the 
same number of molecules, 
a-voi d, *a-voi de, *a-uoi de, * a- 
voy d, * a-uoy'de (a = v), * a-vop' d-ext, 
v.t. A f. [From Anglo-Fr. avoider ; O. Fr. m- 
ruidier = to empty ont, to clear ont.) [\ old, 
Wide.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To void ; to render void, empty, or of no 
effect. 


(1.) Literally : 

(a) To void ; to render empty by expelling 
or emitting that previously contained in any- 
thing. 

•*A to*d contains not those urimury parts which *r« 
found in other animals to ocovi that serous excretion." 
— tfrotme : Vulgar Errourt. 

(t>) To evacuate, to qnit, and thus render 
empty, so far as the person evacuating the 
place* is concerned. 

** What have you to do here, fellow * pray you. a toil 
the house." — ,SV j*cj»p. .- Coriol., iv. 5. 

** Jf any rebel should be required of the prince con- 
federate. the prince confederate should command him 
to a to id the country." — Bacon. 

(2.) Fig. : To render void of effect ; to annul 
or to vacate. 

•’How can these grants of the king* be aroiderL, 
without wronging of those lords which had these land* 
and lordships given them!”— Spenser. 

2. To keep at a distance from. 

(1.) Lit. : To keep at a distance from ; to 
keep away from a person or place. 

*' He, like an honest man. took no advantage of her 
unhappy state of mind, and did his best to avoid hex. 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

(2.) Figuratively : 

(a) To shun ; to abstain from. 

•• He still hoped that he might be able to win some 
chiefs wbo remained neutral ; and he carefully a tended 
every “'t which could goad them into open hostility. 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

( b ) To escape. 

*• If thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

Which, happily, foreknowing may atoid, 

O speak ! " ShaJusp. : Earn let. L L 

IT, Law : To defeat. 


B. Intransitive .* 

1. To become void ; to become vacant 


•• Bishopricks are not included under benefice*; *o 
that if * person takes a bishopnek, it does not oeoid 
by force of that law of pluralities, bnt by the ancient 
common Law ."—Ayliffc- 

2. To withdraw, to retire, to depart 
••And David atoided ont of hi* presence twioe.*— 


1 Sam. xviiL 11. 

•• Descend to darkness, and the burning lake : 
False fiend, avoid i' Shakesp. : 3 Ecti. VI., 1. 4. 


a-void -a-ble, a. [From Fmg. avoid ; -able.] 

1. Liable to become vacant or to be declared 
void. 

•■The charters were not avoidable for the king'* 
nonage, and if there could have been any *nch pre- 
tence, that alone would not avoid them."— Sale. 

2. Able to be escaped or shunned. 

••To take several tilings for granted is hardly avoid- 
able to any one, whose task it js to show the falsehood 
or improbability of any truth."— Locke. 

a-void^ -an$e, * a-void -ons, * a-v6^d - 
awn^e, s. [Eng. avoid ; -etnee.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of voiding, or of avoiding. 

I, The act of voiding, or declaring vacant 
or void. [B.] 

2 The act of avoiding or shunning. (Lit- ® 

fa-) , -w 

•• and the avoidance of all the rtAte and wurO 

of darkness which should abhor."— Bp. Hall Acra, 

p. *7. 


late, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p6ti 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce«=e, ey = &. qu — kw. 
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H The state of being voided ; also the state 
of being avoided. 

- • an object of pity. of contempt, and avoidance .” 
— Carlyle : Heroes und Hero-Worship, Lect. iv. 

HI. That by which anything is voided, as a 
channel to carry off water. 

”Iu the upper gallery, too, I wish thnt there may 
be, if the phwe will yield it. some fountains ruiumig 
in divers places from the wall, with some fine avoid- 
anew .*— Bacon : Essays, Civ. and Mor„ cb. xlv. 

B. Late: 

1. The act of annulling. (Used of a law.) 

2. The state of becoming vacant. (Used of 
an office.) 

" Avoidance ol an ecclesiastical benefice la — 1. By 
death, which is the act of G<«L 2. By resiguRtiou, 
which is the act of the Incumbeut 3 By cessiou, or 
the acceptance of a benefice Incompatible, which also 
la the act of the incumbent. 4. By deprivation, which 
is the act of the ordinary. 5. By the act of the law ; 
as in case of simony; not subscribing the Articles or 
Declaration : or not reading the Articles or the Com- 
mou Prayer.’’ — Bum. 

a-VOld'-ed, pa. par. [Avoid, v.] 

** Q ■ EUs. True, when avouled grace makes destiny : 

My babes were destined to a fairer death. 

If grace had hltsa’d thee with a fairer life." 

Shake tp. : Richa rd 111. , Iv. 4. 

a-void-er, $. [Eng. avoid; -«r.] 

I. 0/ persons: 

1. One who voids, expels, or carries off any- 
thing. 

2. One who avoids, shuns, or escapes any- 
thing. 

. . a curious avoider of women's company. . . .“ 
— Beaumont A Fletcher ; Bon. J l. Fortune, iv. l. 

XI. Of things : That which carries off any- 
thing, or a vessel in which anything is carried 

off. 

a-VOld'-Xiig, pr. par. [Avoid, v.] 

a-void -less, a. [Eng. avoid, and suff. -less 
* = without.] Incapable of being avoided ; in- 
evitable. 

“That avoidlett ruin iu which the whole empire 
would be involved."— Dennis ; Letters. 

fcv'-oir-du-poi^, aV-oir-du-poife, s. 
[Fr. avoir du poids ; from O. Fr. avoirs depois 
= things that sell by weight, and not by meu- 
. aurement. (1 Wedgwood .) Or from Fr. avoir 

= to have (in Lai. habeo), and Fr. poids = 
weight, load, . . . ; O. Fr. poix, pois ; from 
1 Lat. pensum = anything weighed ; pensum, 

* aup. of pendo — to weigh. The d of poids was 
Introduced in the French because it was erro- 

1 neously thought that the word came from Lat. 

, pomlus = weight.] [Poise.] The name of a 
aeries of weights, that by which groceries and 
similar commodities are weighed. The pound 
^ avoirdupois consists of 7,000 grains troy, and 
i contains sixteen ounces, whilst the pound 

* troy has only twelve. A pound avoirdupois 
is = 453 ’52 grammes. 

a-voi-ra, a var’-ra, a'-a-vor'-a, s. [A 

native South American name.] 

1. The name given in portions of South 
America to palms of the genus Astrocaryum. 
[Astrocarvum. ] (Fon Martins: Palms, vol. 
iii., p. 2S7.) 

2. The name given in parts of South America 
to a palm, Desmoncus niacrocantkus. (Von 


AVOIRA. 


ttartius: Palms, vol. 11., p. 80.) Along tho 
Amazon It is called also Jacitara. [Des- 

MONCUS.J 1 

* &v-olr o, 5. [Aver (2).] 

*a-vo ke, v.t. [Lat. ai*oeo = to call away: a 
5 from, and roco = to call.] To call awav ; to 
keep off. 



"All were admitted to every consultation there 
auent; yet the alwence from the weightiest consulta- 
tions of prime uoblemeu and barons, aud all ministers 
but two. was not much remarked, nor their preseuce 
sought, if their uegligence, or ados, or miscouteut, did 
avoke them ." — Bailhet Letter t, i. 183. (Jamieson.] 


*av-o-late, v.t. [Lat. ovolatum; supine of 
avolo = to fly from or away : a = from, and volo 
— to fly.] To fly away, to escape. 


. . and nothing will avolute or fly away, . . 
Boyle: Works, vol. iv., p. 59L 


t av-o-la'-tion, s. [Lat. uvolatio; avolo = to 
fly away.] The act of flying from or away ; 
flight, escape. 

’•These airy vegetables are made by the relicks of 
pi&utal emissive*, whose airolation was prevented by 
the condensed enclosure.”— G la nviU : Scepsis Scient. 

’’Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, 
only signify a pluvious air. hindering the avolatvm of 
the fa villous particles."’ — Browne: Vulgar Erroun. 

* a-vonge, * a-fonge (pret. a-veng', 
a-feng >, v. [A.S. afon= to receive ; ofcng = 
received.) To take, to receive. 

” And, after his fader dethe, aueng the kinedom,” 
Rob. of Qlouc. : Chron., p. 484. (.S’, in Boucher.) 


* a-vo re-ward, adv. [Old Eng. a. ; vore- 
ward = forward.] At first. 

” So that avoreioard 

The bissop hll chose of Bathe, Walter Gifford,” 
Rob. of Glouc., p. 567. { S . tit Boucher.) 


*a-vorth, a-nor th (u = v), v.t. [In Dut. 

bevordcren = to forward ; voorwit, voorworts= 
forwards.] [Aforthe.] To forward. 

" Wether he ahal auorth the ahak.” 

Buie A Bightingale, 812. (& in Boucher.) 

av-dset, s. [Avocet.] 

a-vote, a-uote, adv. On foot. [Afoot.] 

”So that vastinde a day auote he dude this dede.” 
Robert of Gloucester : Chron.. p. 545. 
"Spertnen auote, and bowmen and also arhlasters.” 
Ibid, p. 378. 


a-vou yh, * a-voTl 9he, v.l. [O. Norm. Fr 
a dvoucher; O. Fr. avochier, avocher, advoquer, 
a voquer, avouer ; from Norm. Fr. voucher ; 
Old Fr. vochier, vocher = to call, to pray in 
aid, to call to aid in a suit, to summon ; from 
Lat. advoco — to call, to summon : ad = to, 
and voco = to call. Wedgwood believes that 
vouch in the sense of “ call to ” specially refers 
to the case of a tenant calling on his feudal 
lord to defend him in the matter of a right 
impugned. Finally, however, the word be- 
coming transferred to the landlord, lost its 
meaning of “ call to,” and came to mean “take 
the part of the tenant against his assailant,” 
openly acknowledge, avow, positively affirm, 
vouch.] [Avow, Vouch.] 

I. (Apparently with tacit reference to a 
tenant's calling on his landlord for support of 
a claim.) (See ctym.) To adduce in support 
of anjiLing. 

[’Such antiquities could have been avouched for the 
Irish.’’— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

II. (Apparently with tacit reference to a 
landlord's acknowiedging a tenant and de- 
fending his rights.) (See etym.) 

1. Solemnly and deliberately to acknowledge 
a being or person as standing to the avoucher 
in a certain relation. 

(a) As a superior acknowledges an inferior, 
or as the Supreme Being owns the people of 
God. 


’’And the Lord hath avouched thee this day to be 
his peculiar people, . . Deut. xxvl. 18 . 

(6) In a more general sense, without refer- 
ence to the superiority or inferiority of the 
persons or beings avouching and avouched. 

’’Thou hast aroused the Lord this day to be thy 
God, and to walk In his ways, . . Oeut. xxvl. 17. 

2. To assent to or support the petition or 
the understood wishes of any person. 

”.V<rm. Great Arinianes, doth thy will avowcA 
The wishes of this mortal?" 

Rt/ron : Manfred, 11. 4. 

3. To support a cause believed to he just ; 
to justify, to vindicate. 

"You will think you made no offence. If the duke 
avouch the Justice of your dealing.' — Shakesp . .- Mea- 
sure for Measure, lv, 2. 

4. To assert positively, to affirm ; to main- 
tain, to aver. 

"... hut that It le so constantly avouched by many.” 
—Bacon : Bat. Hist., Cent, x., $ yil. 


t a-vah 9I1, s. [Avouch, v.] Evidence, testi- 
mony ; avouchment. 

"Bor. Before mv God. I might not this believe, 
Without the »en spile and true uroMcA 
Of mine own eyee.”— Shnkesp. : Hamlet, I, l. 


t a-vou’9h-a-ble, a. [Eng. avouch; 'able . J 
That may be avouched. (Sheru-ood.) 

a-vo&'9hed, pa. par. [Avouch, v.) 


a-vou'9h-cr, s. [Eng. avouch; -er.) He who 
or that which avouchea. 


on™ mm can aniae to come in aa 
avoucher of theee cozeuogea.”— Bp. Hall: Censure 
0 / l ravel, j 1®. 


a-voil'9h-mg, pr. par. [Avouch, v.] 

a-voiX'9h-ment,. s. [Eng. avouch; -merit.] 
The act of avouching; the state of being 
avouched ; that which is avouched. 

* a-voii r, *a-vo\l're, s. [In Fr. avouer = 
to avow.] Acknowledgment, confession. 


a-voure, $. [O. Fr. odvoyer, avoyer ; Lat. 

advocator.] A patron saint. 

* a. voiV- ter- er, * a-vow- ter - ere, *a- 
vou’-trer, * a-vou -trere, *a-vou -ti- 
er, * a-voV-tere, s. [O. Fr.] 

1. An adulterer. 

” Or avoutrer. or ellli a paramour." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 6,954. 

2. An adulteress. 

" Avoutrer : Adultra."— Prompt. Pan>. 

* a-voiV-ter-ie, * a-vo^'-trie, * ad-voTT- 
ter-ie, $. [O. Fr. avoutrie.] Adultery. 

’’Of diffamacioun, and avoutrie.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 6,888. 

a-vo^r' (I), * a-vi5w'e, * a-vdw-en, v.t. 
[Fr. avouer = to own, to confess, to approve, to 
ratify ; avowe = an avowee, a proctor, attor- 
ney, solicitor, patron, or supporter ; ovouerie 
= right to present to a benefice. The idea 
is that of a superior acknowledging an in- 
ferior, which connects the word, as Skinner 
and Wedgwood maintain, with Avouch (q.v.). 
Malm connects it with Fr. vouer = to vow.l 
[Avow (2), 5.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. To declare openly the sentiments one 
holds in the belief that, even though they 
may be unpopular, he can defend them ; or to 
declare openly a deed which one has done, 
either in the conviction that it was a right 
deed, or because one is so hardened in wicked- 
ness that he is incapable of feeling shame 
when he justly falls under the censure of the 
virtuous. 

. . the orphan girl avowed the stem delight with 
which she had wituessed the tardy pujiishmeut of her 
father’s murderer .’’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xL 

t 2. To acknowledge, to confess, though 
more disposed to hide the deed than to pro- 
claim and glory in it. 

" Left to myself, I must avow I strove 
From puhlic shame to screen my secret love." 

ftryden : Sigismunda A Ouiscardo, 456, 

3. To take the responsibility of stating ; to 
state, to allege, to declare. 

"... the relation of some credible person avowing 
it upon bis own experience.’’— Boyle. 

B. Law : To admit that one distrained 
goods belonging to another, but alleging that 
he can and will justify the deed. 



* a-v<S\*r' (2), * a-v6Ve, * g.-v<^'-en, * a- 
uo%'-en (u = v), * a-w<Sw-yn, v.t. & *i 
Old form of Vow (q.v.). 

A. Trans. ; To devote by a vow. (Scotch.) 

’“Tillius . . . avowit xii preistis. quhllkls war nainlt 
sabs, to lie perpetualy dedicat to Mars.”— Bel lend. : T. 
Lie., p. 49. (/amfeson.) 

B. Intrans. : To vow. 

"... warfare they made him . . . sethyn to avow 
to restore . . . what he bad borne away,”— Monast. 
Angl., il, 193. (& in Boucher.) 

’■Tillius . . . altoure avowit to big twa tempellla 
. • .” — Bellend. : T. Liv., p. 49. (Jamir'son.) 

• a -v6$r’ (I), * a-vo\fc e, s. [Avow, v.) 

1. A discovery, declaration ; avowaL (Old 
Eng. & Scotch.) 

" At kirk and market when we meet. 

We’ll dare make line avowe." 

Minstrelsy Border, ii. 86. (/(imlsitm.) 

2. Patronage. [Avowery.] 

”... for thorn avowe of him the sone blgan that 
strif."— Rob. Glouc. : Chron., p. 4*7. (5. in Roucher.) 

1 a-ve% ( 2 ) ( 0 . Eng.), a-v6^-ye (ye = lc) 
(0. ^cofcft), s. [Old form of Fng. roic. In Fr. 
vatu; Sp., Port., A Ital. voto ; Lat rofim.j 
[Vow.] A vow. 


boa, boy; poixt, Jo^ri; cat, 90II, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
an, - ian-shan, -tlon, -sion, -eioun = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tlous/-sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l, deL 
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avowable — awaken 


•• Hut here t will make mine a row, 

Tv> Jo her as ill a turn " 

JUarrutg* Sir Gate 'tint. 

R-r^-a-ble. a. (Eng. avow; -all*.) Able 
* to lie avowed ; which one can without blush- 
ing avow. 

-The r>r>. ceding* tnay be ajxut and In^nuou*. 
and candid, and aeoiroV*; f>r that give* satisfaction 
and acquUMMUCO."— D mne : IMrotwnJ, p. Cu* 


a-vow'-a bly, adv. (Eng. ai'oueibl(e) ; -y 
* In a way that can be avowed. 


a-votV-al, s- (Eng. oroie; -a/.] An open 
* rievlantiou of seutiments entertained or of 
deed* dona 

•• tie frankly coafe».«td that miuiy abominable and 
detectable nracticea prevailed in the Court ot R une; 
and by thu sincere oeoicii. ho g»v* ocwiou of much 
triumph to the Lutherans."— Hume : Hist. Eng. : 
Henry 17//. 

-This ahannl avowal would aloue Uavo mado It 
Jmi- snble f- r Rough aud hU brethren to yied. — 
M iciu/uy Hut. Eng.. ch. vliL 


ar-vo^-an^e, &. (Eng. araio; -nnce.] Evi- 
dence, testimony. ( Fuller : H'orthies; Bucks.) 

8-*Y<5w-ant, s. (Et. m*Giiant, j>r. par. of 
a rower. ) (Avow.] 

Law : “ A person making cognizance," or 
admitting that he distrained certain goods 
belonging to another, but maintaining that he 
was justified In doing so. 

», . . the urowanx or person inakiog eognlance .. ." 
fihidutone : Comment,, bit. lib, ch. a. 


a-vow ed, * a- vow d, pa- perr. & a. (Avow, 

1 ^ " The hx»ty heat of his opokh! revenge delayd.' 

Spenser: F. Q , IL vL i\ 

”, . . ther had become flpoir*d enemies. "—J/acau/oy: 

Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

•vo^r -ed ly, adv. (Eng. avowed ; -ft/.] 
Openly, confessedly, admittedly. 

••Temples p!*u ot government was now aeoteedly 
abandoned and Tery aoon forgotten." — Macaulay 
Hut. Bng.. ch. iL 


a-vul-sion (Eng.), a~vul -fii-o (Scotch), s. 
(In Fr. a Wulsion ; fmm Lat. avuUu) = a younz 
ehp tom olf a plant instead of being cut oil ; 
nruteum, supine of are//o.) (AWLscd.] 

A. Ordinary Language. (0/ the form avul- 
siou only) : 

1. The act of pulling anything away from 
another; the act of tearing away or violent I v 
separating; also the state of being puUed 
away. 

•"Tbo pressure of ativ ambient fluid csxn l>e no iuteb 
lieH.leeaaae of the cohesion of matter: though i«neh 
a tjreaaure may hinder the arutston of two |>ol>*hed 
• ui<erflcira one from another. Ui a liu* perpendicular 
to them."— Lxk* 

2. That wliich is pulled away ; a fragment 
tom off. (Bar iota.) ( (ioodrich <f Porter.) 

B. Law. (In JsiipltsA, of the Jorm, nvulsion ; 
in Scotch, of the form avulsio, the latter being 
simply the Latin t cord left unmtxlijied): The 
wrenching away of Lands from the property of 
one man, and their transference to another, 
caused bv river floods, hv the alteration In the 
course of a stream, or any similar operation of 
nature. (Alluvium, Alluvion.) 

a-vuh'-cu-lar, a, (In I tab aruncolo = an 

* uncle; Lat. aimncuhts = a maternal uncle, 
from amts = a grandfather ; Eng. suff. -uf.] 
Pertaining to an nude. 

••In these rare instances, the law of pedigree, whether 
direct or avuncular, gives way ." — L Taylor. (SoodricA 
A Porter.) 

* a-YU.n -CtLl Lze, r.i. (From Lat. arunctd(u^), 
and Eng. suff. -ize.] [Avuncular.] To follow 
in the steps of one's uncle.* (Fuller: Worthies; 
Hants.) 

Trench believed that Fuller did not intend 
this as a permanent addition to the language. 
(TrencA : English Past and Present, p. 02.) 

* a-vy s, s. (Avis, Advice.] 

♦a-vyse, s. [Awise, s.] (ScofcX.) 


a-vdvt'-ee, * a-voV-e, $. [In Fr. a tout — 
' (formerly) the protector of a church or reli- 
gious commuuity ; (noir) a lawyer.) 

A. Ord. Lang.: An acknowledged friend. 

“That thou beo heore nrow^." 

Alieaunder, \160. (K in Boucher.) 

B. Law, (tc. : A person to whom the ad- 
vowson of a church belongs. 

"... nod so Indored Sir Robert Murmyon snd 
Roiuer- yle ns arotcej of the howy* alls the tyme of the 
lyfe ot William the lUstanle. — J/c matt. Anglic., u- 
17$. (N. in Boucher.) 


a-VOVfr'-er, s. (Eng. aroic; -er.] 

1. One who avows (any sentiment or deed). 

2. A proclairaer. 

“Virgil makes -Eaau s bold a veneer of his own 
virtues.*— Dryden. 


a-vo^ ing, pr- T CIT > (Avow, r.) 

a-vow'-ry, * a-vow'-er-j?, * aTO-cr-y, 

’ s. [From O. Fr. avoucrie, avuwerie; Low Lat 
adrocarin.) (> ow, v.) 

A. Ord. Lang. (Of the forms avowery and 
avoery): Patronage of an individual of a 
religious cause or of a church. IB. 1.] 

•• For through avowry of him the rather he gun to 
•tryL'— Bab. Ulouc.: Chron.. p. V7. IS. in Boucher.) 

B. Law: 

1. (Of the forms avowery and avoery) : The 
right which the fouuder of a religious house 
or one who had built or endowed a parish 
church had to its j«atronage. 

“And so lu thys mniuitr wm the lord Marmyou put 
fro the foundation »ud the nvoery of the taowy* of 
Follc*»orth.*— Monatt. Anglic., ii. lis lold ed.). IS. in 
Boucher.) 

2. (Of the fjrm avowry) : A b*rm used when, 
on a person sueing replevin of goods, which 
he alleges that the defendant distrained, the 
latter, in reply, avows or openly declares that 
he did take the goods, hut adds that he had 
proper justification of the deed, as that the 
distraint was for rent due, for damage done 
to his property, or for some similar cause. 
(Bfactefone ; Comment., bk. iii., ch. 9.) 

* a-Y(Jw -§al, 5. Old spelling of Avowal. 

• a-vow -tx^, s. [Advoutry, Avoutry.) 

a-V"ul Bed, a. (In Port, avulso ; from Lat. 
arutms, pa. par. of avello = to pull away or 
off : a = from, and r ello = to pluck.] 

” W“ho »«ttt*r wealth, m though the nuiinut erup 
Glitter'd cm every bough : aud every bough, 

Like that the Trojan gather'd, on re arulid. 

Were hy a splendid rocceaaor supplied. 

Instant, spontaneous." Shenstone. 


* a-vy se, v.t. [Avize, v.) 

* a-vy sed, * a-vy -syd, pa. par. [Avizrd.] 

* arvys e-ment, s. (Avisoient.] 

* a-vy -sioun, s. [Avisiouk.] 

* a-vy-syib v.t. (Avize, r.) 

aw, a. [All.] AU. (.SooteA <t N. of Eng. 
dialect.) 


aw, s. (Awe.) 


aw, awe, v.t. (A.S. a^arv = to own; (1) to 
possess ; (2) to give, ... to restore.] I Aon, 
Owe.) 

1. To owe, to be under obligation. (SootcA.) 

“The second command is of the lufe arhlche we 
a»e till our nyehbour. '— Abp. JJamiUons Calechiem 
(ISil). 

2. Ought 


" ThAt tre vs cue forto do h emoure 
That bare ourc lord aud cure sauloure. 

Finding of { tie Crott (ed. Morris), 5, fl. 


a-wa', cuic. (Away.] Away. (Scotch.) 

**. . . gangs nvr i iu thn taoruing.* — 6oott; Wuver- 
ley. ch. nciv. 


* a-wa i, ad a. (Away.) 

* a -wa 'il, * ava 'ill, s. (Avail, s.) (^fcA.) 

* a-wa il, a-wal, v.t. & L (Avail (2), r.f. A 

L] (.ScotelL) 


• a-wa ill, * a-wail-ye, v.i. & t (Avail 
(1), *,i.Af.) (^oofcA.) 


a -wa it, • a-wa ite, * a-wa te, * a- 
' wa yte, v.t .*& i. [Eng. a, and traif (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To wait for. Used — 


(a) Of persons : Waiting for a persou or 
thing. 

•* WTvich srtth iucessaont force Mid endlesse hate 
They bcittred dsy *ud night, snd eutrnuuce did 
Wt* $,*»uer r q.. II. xLl 

“Aud. plung'd within the nuiks. awol/r the flghf 
Popr Homer t Hind. bk. n. . *56. 

(b) Of things : Left for a certain event, pur- 


]»ose, or action. 

"The Abjuration Rill Mid * money hill were airatt- 
<ny hu ju**?uL“— i/ teauhiy : Hi*. Eng., eh- xxr. 

2. To be in store for. 


" To shew the* wh*t reward 
A «ra iti the good ; the rest, whst puu)*hm«it 

Jtf.lroft • P. 4.. hk. xL 


B. Intransitive': To wait. 

•• If & hunting pxrty kills ad inlicAl. a number 
aoou collect Mid |»h«uliy auxiir. ... on All sides."— 
Daririn : Vo yaga round l he World, ch. LL 


* a-wa it, * a-wa ite, #. [Await, v.) Wait* 
ing, wait, ambush, watch. (Wait.] 

"... Pehiy in cloec oieoi'# 

Caught hold ou ine . . ." __ 

Spctuer: F. Q.. IV. x. IS. 

n-wixiL-GiL 7xi. nar. A a. (Await, r.l 


a-wait-ing, • a-wayt-ingc, pr. par. 

* IAwait, p.J 


a-wake (preL a-wo ke, * a-wok; pa. par- 
a-waited, ‘a-waUd, * a-wa Me, *a- 
weiglitte, *a-wakte), v.t. A L (A.S. 

awacan (pret. awoc), awaxcan, awocccui — to 
awake.] (Awaken, Wake.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Of persons or other beings capable of sleep : 
L To arouse from natural sleep 


•• He marveild more, and thought he yet did drwime 
Not weU a«Po/k«.'’ Speneer : F. V-. LLL vui. 22. 
•’And he was In the hinder part of the ship. 
on a pillow . a ad they aicuko him, iuui »ay unto him. 
MliA* r, corest thou not that we periah f — Hark lv. 35. 

2. To arouse from a state of physical, mental, 
moral, or spiritual lethargy ; to excite to ac- 
tion or new life. 

“ But they shall find, aroetked In such n. kind. 

Both strength of Uuih Mid jkjI icy of uuniL 

SViJtexp. . Much Ado A bout Settling, lv. L 


3. To cause to arise from the dead. 

•• Wherefore he went Agniu to meet him. and told 
him , saying. The child U uot a leaked. —2 E ingt lv. 3L 


IL Of things: To put into action anything 
whieli to the imagination may appear to be 
dormant ; to put anything quiescent Into active 
operation. 

•• Therefore take heed bow you Impawn our person. 
How you atvakc our sleeping swonl of war. 

Shaketp. : Henry I*., L t. 

«[ In this first or transitive sense, the more 
common verb is not awake, but awaken. 
[Awakes.] 

B. IntrBnsitive: 

L Of persons or other beings capable of sleep: 

1. To waken up from natural sleep. 

•• A3« dream when one au^tketh . . ." — P*. IxxitL 5<X 

2. To waken up or become aroused from 
physical, mental, moral, or spiritual lethargy. 

•• Void from the kindling of his eye. there broke 
Language where all th Indignant soul invoke. 

Uemaru : Jturiu * of CartAa<;fc 
” woJU thou that mleepest. and arise from the dead, 
and Christ s'oaLI give the« light.”— Eph. v. 14. 

3. To arise from the sleep of death. 

"And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall aieuke . . .'— Dua. xh. X 
IL Of inanimate things : To remain no longer 
dormant ; to cast off letliargy or inaction, 
"/tmte, O sword. agaiDst my shepherd.*' — Zech. xi i L 7. 


a-wako, a. k s. [Awake, r.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Of persons or other beings capable of sleep: 

1. >'ot in a state of sleep ; not asleep. 

” And like an Infant troublesome mvuke. 

Is left to sleep for peace and quiet s sitke.' 

Covper : Truth. 

2. Not in a state of lethargy. 

IL Of things: Quiescent ; uot in action. 

4 B. As substantive: An arousing from 
sleep or deatk 

"In the hope of an aitaJct at the resurrectiou-"— 
Wood - A then. Oxtrn. 


a waked, * a-waltd, * a-wakte, pa. par. 

' [Awake, r. ] 

a-wa -ken, r.t. k i. [A.S. airojcnfan = (1) to 
awake, arouse, revive ; (2) to stir up, originate, 
arise, vegetate. Cognate with Awake (q.v.).J 

A. TVanjifire: 

L Of arsons or other beings capable of sleep : 

1. To arouse from natural sleep. 

” I nieakrned the arriero to know If there was any 
danger ."— Darwin Voyage round the World, ch. xv. 

2. To arousa from a state of physical, men- 
tal, moral, or spiritual lethargy. 

“The picture of the down niealened to consclou*- 
ne*-* ol life and manhood by, the sight of the sleeping 
uyuii'ii ivx CvmQn and JthKiprnin U perfect in it# 
k tnd. ' — Dry den ■ The Fable, i, lutrcxL 

3. To raise from the sleep of death. 

IL Of things : To put anything previously 
dormant or quiescent into action. 

B. Infra asi/iiY : To return to conscious- 
ness or activity after having been for a longer 
or shorter time under the lethargy of sleep. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, ciih, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu- * 
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"The boob ends abruptly ■witli bli aieakrnlHfj iu a 
fright. Pope: Sotc in hU " Temple of ratne.” 

In the intransitive sense, awake is more 
frequently used than awaken, [Awake, it] 

a-wa'-kened, pa. par. k a. [Awaken ] 

a-wa'-kfn-er, s. [Eng. aunken; -cr.] He 
who or that which awakens. 

“As much obliged to his amiAener tie Philemon 
was to *t. Paul, — Hoyle: OceaJ. He/., Disc. i.. } t 
(/lichardion , ) 

"Oh j tne curse, 

To be the atwkener of dlvlm-st thoughts, 

Either and founder of exalted deeds . 

Anil, to whole nations bound iu ivrv’Ue strait*. 

The liberal donor of capacities.'* 

Wordttcorth : Excursion. Uk. vil. 

a-wa’ ken-Ing, pr. par. } a., k a. [Awaken.] 

A. k B. .4 s pr. par. and adj.: In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

" And when you think of this, remenilier too 
Tifl always morning somewhere, ami abov e 
The iiwm kming continents, from shore to shore. 
Somewhere the bird* are singing evermore.* 
LonyfeHotc : The Merry Birds of Eiliingieorth. 

C. .-Is sufatanfitfe : 

1. Gen . : The act of arising from sleep, 
lethargy-, or death, or nf being excited to 
action ; also the state of being aroused from 
any of these. 

"Sup | wsiug the inhabitants of acouutry quite sunk 
in ilotn. or even bu-t asleep, whether upon the gradual 
amUmuiy .vid exertion, first of the sensitive and 
locomotive faculties, next of reason and reflexion, 
then of justice and piety, the momentum of such 
country or state, woidil not, in proportion thereunto, 
become still more Mid more considerable , "’—Bishop 
Berkeley : Querist, 391. 

2. Spec.: A religious revival in the soul of 
an individual or iu a portion of the community. 
[Revival.] 

a-wa-k^n-ing ly, adv. [Eng. awakening; 

’ -ly.] In a manner to awaken. (H'c&afer.] 

a-wa'-kihg, * a-wa -kunge, pr. par a., 
k a. [Awake, r. ] 

"Who brought the lamp that with uiret*fti<7 beauis^ 
Dispelled thy gloom, and broke away »hy dreams. 

Coieper . Exposlulut ion, iO v. 

a'-wiild, a* wait, a- wart, a -welled, 

culv. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract.) 

“When fat sheep roll over upon their hacks. And 
cannot get up of themselves, they Arc »aid to tc lying 
i» k ward, li* some places aualt. sod lit others rticurf. 

— Aofel tt Queries, March «, lb«<. |x 2*0. 

*a-wale, ?. [Valve.] Value. 

**Msne sel tbl curue and al* thi victual* tt 
For mcsurahyl vyiniyiigo profit ami tticalc. ’ 
Burly Scottish lent, t led. Lumb>), U3, lit 

a-wa’nt, v.t. [Avaunt, r.f.j To boast. 
(Ncofe /i. ) The same as O. Eng. to avaunt , to 
vaunt. 

a-wont ing, pari. adj. (Eng. icanfini/, with 
prep, a- pret.] Wanting, missing. 

* a-wa pc, r.f. [Awhate.] 

a-ward', * a warde, *a-gard', v.t. k i. 
[O. Fr. mounter — to give a decision regarding 
the competence of judges, front a — Lat. ad 
=. to, and warder = to observe, to take betd 
of, to keep ; Nona. Fr. agardetz = awarded ; 
aganlcr = to regard, to award; garia, garde 
ss judgment, award.] 

A- 7’ro iwifur ; 

1. Ord. Lang. *£ Law: To adjudge, to decide 
authoritatively, after carefully •• regarding,' 
looking into, or examining the facts requisite 
to the lorniatiiiii of a correct judgmeal. (I sed 
appropriately of the decision of an arbitrator, 
but sometimes also for the verdict of a judge 
in an ordinary court of Law. It is generally 
followed (tf) by the objective of the thing 
awarded; ( b ) more rarely by the objective of 
the persons for or against whom the decision 
is given ; or (e) by that.) 

"TUt last Judgment, which* ■h*!! meur.te sonic 

to etc run 11 fcllcitec. xml other «oiue to eucrlostyng 

f «yuvt aim I d»miu*ciun. ’ — Odd : liebreis, eh. iv. 

Richardson.) 

" Ajul we deer* ordalne and aicanfe that my aaied 
lonleuf W yuchvtftcr . . ."—/on/ Henry I'/., cb. Iv. 
|A'kA<mlMN.) 

" Thus onrly Foloinon the truth explored. 

The right itwmrf/pii. mid tlic balxs restored.* 

/tryden To Mr. .V-, rthJeiyh. 
"A church which oilo*»» salvsltou to none without 
tt, nt>r u*c.rrrfj dnimiatl u to almost any within it.* — 
Booth. 

* 2. To ward off. to avert. 

"A »u|>i>!k*th>n »n preferred that the temporal 
1 a i uli might have been *elml to tin* kin Tills »iu 
wisely uivard«»U by Chlchlry."— Fuller ; M oriAiei; 
HuduTT. 


B, Intransitive : To make an award; to 
determine, as arbitrators do, a point submitted 
to them. 

"Th‘ un wise a loan! to hxlge tt to the tower*.* 

Tope: U<sn\xr ; (Myuoy vlli. 557. 

a-ward, * a ward, * a-gardo, s. [In 

0. Fr. award , aivart ; Scotch warde = deter- 
mination ; Norim Fr. garda — award or judg- 
ment] [Award, v.] 

1, Ord. Lang. £ Law: The decision of arbi- 
trators on a case submitted to tbem, or a ver- 
dict of the ordinary judges iu a court of law. 

» punctilious fAimefc3. such u might hnve 
been expected rather from a disinterested umpire pro- 
nouncing an atrurd . . — Mucaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. 

ix. 

"If the awvjrd was lend, nobody wt« to blwiue ; and, 
If the award w.w iliecnl, the blame lay, not with the 
Attorney -GetH-rAl, but with the Judges ."— Ibid ,cb. xv. 

2. Or<t. Lang. Gen. : A decisiou given after 
careful inquiry by one who is in a position to 
give an authoritative judgment. 

" With Gialfir is none but his only son. 

And the Nubian awaitmc the sires ttwird.” 

Byron : The Bride of Abydos, t. S. 

a-ward -ed, * a ward'-it, a ward-id, 

pa. jtar. & a. [Award, w.] 

"... sothely, tbe vengeance of avowterye i* atear- 
did lo the T>eyue of belle, but if he !>e destourl>ed by 
le-uitence .'^ — Chaucer : C. T. ; The Ptrtvne* Tale. 

a-wird-er, s. [Eag. award; -tr.] One who 
awards. 

"The high a warders of immortal fame.' 

Thtnnson : Liberty, pt. 1L 

* a-ward -Id, j*x. par. k a. (Awarded.) 

a-ward -Ing, pr. par. [Award, v.] 

• a-wa rd-sitlp, s. [Eng. aurani, and suffix 
-ship.] An award. 

"That heo would staud to your o%cardshi}>:'— Foze : 
Aetesk Moiuim. Qusen Mary ; Death of Lu timer. 
(Riehu niton.) 

a-warc, a. [Eng. a, trare; A.S. gewarian, 
gruxtrenian — to take Iieed of, to beware, to 
shun ; 0. S. giwar ; Dut. gewaar; Gvv.gcwahr; 
V. II. Ger. poiear.] [Wake, Wary.] 

* 1. Excited to caution ; watchful, vigilant 


and vrg — way : aizrgan = to turn aside or 
away. Iu Ger., also, weg = way, aud M. H. 
Ger. cn weg = away.] 

A* As adverb : 

I, 0/ things material : 

1. rrif/i reyf implied: At a greater or less 
distance ; absent, without its being indicated 
where ; departed, removed. 

" He w«h erth drle «ud te water a»ea< * 

atory of Oen. A Ex*m1. jed. ilorr-) *1*. 

** They could uiAke 

Love to your dress, although j -»ir face were a*r<iy ’ 

B*-*\ J orison • Catiline 

2. IVith motioyi imjihtd : To n greater or less 
distance fixun a person, n place, or a thing. 
(Used with such verbs as Uad, driix, send, go , 
put, kc.) 

“ Loth anil is nyte ehildre and wit. 

Leu led u-irn hundcii with ttrif." 

Story of Gen. k Exod. (tnl. M^rrU , S6940. 

*' Oh, t am aent from a dittant dime. 

Five thousand miles a » cay “ 

Scott ; The Gray Brother. 

II. Of things immaterial : 

1. ir«A rest implied : Mentally conceived of 
as absent ; not occupying the attention at the 
moment. 

" It is I urpcpTiihle to know propertie* that are so an- 
nexed to it. that any of them hcni 0 auay. thut e*&e»ce 
li not there,"— Locke. 

2. If’if/t mofion implied; From oue sLite 
into another, as from being one s own to be- 
coming the property of another, from pros- 
perity to adversity, from existence into 
non-existence, Ac. 

"It concerns every man. who will not trifie away 
hi* soul, and fool himself Into irn-eoverable misery, to 
enquire into these matter*."— Tdlotson. 

" He play'd his life away."— Pope. 

•J To make away with a life is to extinguish 
it ; to nuiAe away with money is to carry it off. 

B. .is a t Krb : 

L As an imperative a/a verb: 

1. Go away, begone, be off, start nffl 

•* Her summons dread, brooks no delay ; 
i Stretch to the nico— ateav / mc.iy f 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, lit. fL 

2. Come away 1 

•• old man : pivc roe thy hand ; away t 

Kuii; Lear liath loal, he and his Uau^hU-r taVn." 

Shukesp. K. Lear, v. L 


2. Apj'rised, eognizant ; possessing know- 
ledge. (Followed by of.) 

"Of all tills Lewis was perfectly aware.*— Macau- 
lay: Bid. iing., ch. xx»v. 

^ Formerly it was often used to signify 
cognisant of the presence of a person in con- 
sequence of coining in sight of him unex- 
pectedly. 

" And riding towards Nottingham 
Some p.issiiuic for to spy. 

Thcle was lie oicare ol h jolly beggar 
As ere he beheld with his eve." 

Boltin llood, n. li!. |/?oue*er.) 

3, Convinced, assured ; knowing. (Followed 
by a clause of a sentence introduced by that.) 

".ficare that flight In such a sea 
Aiuue Could ic&cuo them.' 

Corejxrr : ITte Castaway. 

* a-waro, r.i. [Aware, a.] To beware, to be 
cautious, to be on one's guard. 

" So warn’d ho them, a tears themselves, sud soon 
Iu older, quit of alt lui]>ediiueut : 

ImUut, without dUturh, they t«»ok alarro. 

MiUon : P. t, Ut vt, 

•j Some understand this passnge to mean— 
•* Tin isc who were aware of themselves." 
(Johnson.) 

a war' ic, v.f, [A.S. awergian = to curse.] 

* To curse. 

•' .\ud dnif of Uieawoild* atoorirtf^ vrlbtc* “ 

MS. Cott,, Titus, D. xv Ui., fo. laV, 0. (S. »« Boucher.) 

' a warn , v.t. [Eng. a, uurn; A.S. gnear- 
nian = to admonish, to deteud.] [Warn.] To 
make aware, to warn. 

"Thai every Mrd and l^cast a*Mr»ic-f made 
To dir.iwd ttiemseJve*. *l>ilr» »leci>e ihtir arlio*-* did 
invade.* Spenser. P- V-. lit x. 

a- warp', v.t. [A.S. aw<s>rj-an = lo cast away.] 
To cost away. 

•• And atearpe Ihe w tt r.f Uu>ae world » ittii*." 

MS. Cote., Titus, D. xvtU .ft-. (S. I i Bjucher.) 


a wa ward* e. [Fr. or- i/^tnle.] [Ad- 

* vani’KD, H. fJ).] The vanguanl 

"The AiMiainl IijuI the Krlr Tl»"n»H«, _ 

And tlie rerewartl sch>r Bulnard » 

Barbour, xiv v . MS 

a wa y, * a-wa yc, * a wal, * a we y, 
* a wo y, * a-wc I, adv . r . A $ . [ Eng a = 
on, and km v (q v ) In A.S -i-irrt, onnvra, 
onweg = uwny, out ; from a = ftxnii, out, away. 


«] Away with, used ill an imperative sense, 
is properly an elliptical expression, interpreted 
according to tile verb which it is needful to 
supply. . • 

(a) It may be go away with, begone. 

Or (6) make away wif/u 

11 ... A tea p with such a fellow from the earth ... 
~.< cti xx*i. 22 
Or (f) put away. 

** If you tbire think of dcserrinjr "nr ckwnn, 

Assay tetlh yyur sheephiAiks, aud take to \ "Ur ami*." 

Dry Jett . Beautiful Lady of the May. 

IL As an infinitive of a verb: Used only or 
ehiclly in the expression, “away with,” inclin- 
ing to endure, to bear, to tolerate, to abide. 
Ferbaps there may be the ellipsis of a veib 
like go, and the original meaning mny be to 
refuse to go with, not to allow such a person 
to accompany one on a journey. 

•\ . . tin? calling of attcmblicN I cauuot ateny vtth 
. . ha. L U*. 

" Sh'tllote. She never c old hm» irirt me. 

Palst tJf. Never, never *he wi.uhl alwaj-* »y she 
could not abide Master tihallow."— Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
iV. in. 2. 

IIL .Is an in^imf»ir of a verb : To p* nwny, 
to depurt. (Evidently funned by the ellipsis 
of go . ) 

- Love hath wlng». and will ll'affer. 

• Whither away: Whither are ym going 
awuv. 

"Sir Valentine. toAiVAer atray w faatt **— Skakcsp. . 
TSoj Gentlemen o< Verona. Iv . 1- 


C. -Is (i subftanliix : A way. 

"And ilmll ih-|vrtrto his .itcive from thence in 
peace.*— Jer. xlUL U t Corerdale Vers.) pX in Vouch*-.) 


* a-wa y-go -ing, 5. Departure. (0. Nor.f. ft.) 

When we were expecting llir »Iarriuts ateoyyotitg 
, r— BatUie : Letters. \<>S. [Boucher) 


* a-way-mcn-tis, e. ;•/. [Old Fr. <itwyrr = 
to put in train.] Preparatinns, preliminaries 
(0. t h.) 

" This done. Olid tlie mr«riym«»Ti/iJ 
CouMwytl lull in thare intent!*.' 

ll‘y>Lfw*en. Mil., J 1XX 

*a wayte, 5. The same as Await, $. (q.v.). 
(Troinjd I’~rv.) 


•a wayte, v< [Await] 

* a-wa yt-inge, pr. par. k s. (Awaiting.) 
(Prompt. Parv i 


boil.bo^; potit, cat, $ell, cborus, ^hlu, bcn$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expoct, ^.enophon, exist, -lag. 

-clan, ~tian = shan, -cion, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, >sion = shun, -tlons, -bIous = ahus, -blc, -tile, Ac. — bel, deL 
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'* a -way -ward, * a-wei-ward, ad v. 

[Eng. avcay ; -uxmf.] Away, implying de- 
part ore. 

“And i withe hem tpvren.” 

Story <*/ Gen. * Exod. («L Morris), J,1«S. 
•‘This Pbehus gsn aiwynMrid for to wryen.' 

Chaucer: C. T.. 1?,1H 

* awbe, • awlbe, s. The same as Alb 
( q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 

* aw'-bel, * e belle, * e’-bel, s. [Abele.] 

( Prompt . Parr.) 

* aw-bla s-ter, s. [Arblaster.] 

1. A cross-bowman. (Barbour.) 

2. A cross-bow. (Wallace.) (Jamieson.) 

* aw-burne, The same as Auburn (q.v.). 
(Prompf. Parv.) 

* aw byr-qboilne (byr as bir), * aw - 
ber-qbeon, s. [Habergeon.] 

* awcte, preL of verb. [Aoh.] Possessed. 
[Auoht.] 

awe, * aw, * aw -ere, * agbe, * ahghe, 

* age, s. [A.S. oga, ege = fear, terror, dread : 
egesa , egsa ~ horror, dread, alarm, fear, a 
storm ; lcel. agi ; Dan. ave = awe, chastise- 
ment. correction, discipline. (See Awe, r.) 
Old Eng. agt, agtc, hagt — thought, anxiety, 
sorrow, grief, care, fear, has a ditfereut etym- 
ology.] [Agt.] 

A. (Of the forms awe and awere) : Doubt, 
fear or anxiety, the result of uncertainty or 
perplexity ; also a thing doubtful. (Prompt. 

B. (Of oil the forms except awere) : 

1. Veneration, fear mingled with love ; as 
for God or His word, or for a parent, a teacher, 
or other earthly superior. 

"... my hesrt rt&ndeth in a ire of thy word."— Pi. 
cxix. 16 L $ 

“ Hi* frown was full of terrour, and bis voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of a ire. 

As left him not, till penitence had won." 

Coteper : Task. bk. li. 

2. Dread, unmingled with love. 

” His queen, whom he did aot love, hot of whom he 
stood greatly in a ire. . . Macaulay : Mitt Eng., ch. 

XXIIL 

To stand in awe of: To remain with some 
permanence under <he emotion of fear or 
veneration. 

** Princes have persecuted me withont a cause : hot 
my heart standeth m aire of thy word."— Pi cxix. 16L 

See also the example under Xo. 2. 

*J Regarding the distinction between aire, 
reference, and dread, Crahbe considers that 
aur and ret'crence both denote a strong senti- 
ment of respect, mingled with a certain mea- 
sure of fear, but the former is the stronger of 
the two; whilst dread is uumingled fear for 
one’s personal security. Sublime, sacred, and 
solemn objects awaken air?, exalted and noble 
ones produce reverence, and terrific ones drrad. 
The solemn stillness of the tomb will inspire 
awe, even in the breast of him who has no 
dread of death. Children should early be 
taught to show reverence for the Bible. 

awe -commanding, a. Commanding 
awe. 

“ Her lion port, her n ire-owi m and in ji fxce. 
Attemper’d sweet to virgin grace." 

Gray ,- The Bard. 

awe -compelling, a. Compelling awe. 
(Crabb.) ( Worcester .) 

awe-inspiring, a. Inspiring awe. 

In Tonic Sol-fa notation : An epithet ap- 
plied to Fah, the fourth note of the scale, 
from the mental effect which it is fitted to 
produce. 

awe-struck, a. Struck with awe. 

“ Not *■"> — the dead, the de*d ! Au aire-i’rucfc baud 
la silence gathering round the silent stand.* 

Bemant Scene in a Daleenrlinn .Vine. 
“The factions of the P*rii*ment House. a ire-*r»-udk 
by the common dinger, forgot to wrruiglc-" — Ma- 
caulay : But. Eng., eh. xiiL 

awe (1), r.t. [From awe, s. (q.v.). In IceL oegia 
= to strike with fear ; Dan. are = to keep in 
awe, to discipline, to chastise, to correct : 
Goth, ogan, ogan = to fear ] To inspire with 
veneration or with simple dread. 

"Hi* solemn and pathetic exhortation aired and 
melted the hystxndere. Macaulay : Hitt. Fnp-.ch. iv. 

“The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, 
may aire many into obedience ; hut the fame of their 
goodness, justice, and other virtues, will work oo 
more.' — Alterbury. 


* awe (2), * aw (0. Eng.), awe (Scotch), v.t. 
\ aitxil. [A.S. a<;au = to possess.] [Owe, 
Ought.] 

A. Trans. : To owe. (0. Eng. £ Scotch .) 

••Week sir, your house aire* them thl* idler. "— 

Scoff . Rub Ray. ch. xxii. 

B. Auxiliary: Ought. (0. £n<j.) 

** It la oedlull to al men. in the tyme of that dysegb. 
to think and to knaw that his synis ate to hare mar 
pwnvscioune than he may tholi* — The Craft of Deyng 
ted. Lumhy). 116. 

* a- we aid, r.f. [A.S. wealdan, waldan = to 
rule.] [Wield.] To govern. 

“Ateeald thurb thl wisdom hare worldliche wit 
. . .'—MS Cott., Titus, D. xviiL, L 137, 6. i& in 
BoucAer . ) 

a-wear-y, a. [Eng. o; weary.) Weary (lit. 

* £jig.) 

1. Literally : 

" She said, *1 am aweary, aweary, 

1 would that 1 were dead ; ' " 

Te any ton : Mariana. 

2. Figuratively : 

” When will the clouds be ai eeary of fleeting T" 
Tennyton: Nothing trill Die. 

a-weatb -er, adr. [Eng. a, and weather.) 

Saut. : To the weather side, as opposed to 
the lee side. 

* aw e-band, s. [Eug. atce, and 6and.) A 
check, a restraint, either of a physical or 
moral kind. (0. Eng. & Scotch.) 

**. . . that the said castel suld be an airtand agami* 
them." — Bellend. : Cron., hk. xil.. ch. 15. 

awed, pa. par. k a. [Awe, v.) 

* a- we de, v.i. [A.S. aicedan.] To become 
mad. 

* a wed de, pa. par . [Awede ] 

"Wives ther lay in child bedde, 

Sum ded aud sum airedde." 

Orfeo. 362. MS., Auch inlech. (& in Voucher.) 

a-wee, ad v. [Eng. a; Scotch wee = little.] 
A little, or a very little. (Scotch.) 

*' 1 trust bowls will row right, though they are atree 
ajee enow."— Scoff : Rob Roy, ch. xxvi. 

a-weel, adv. [Eng. a , and Scotch wed — 

* well.] Well (Scotch.) 

" A teeel, Duncan— did ye say . . ."—Scoff: War erley, 
ch. xxix. 

*a-we i, adr. [A wav.] 

a weigh (gh silent), adv. [Eng. a, and 

Xauf. (of anchors) : The same as Atrip 
( q.v.). 

* a-wel-ward, adr. [Awayward.] 

* a weld, r.f. & i. [A.S. fjruxrZdan.] 

A. Traits : To coutrol, to subdue. 

B. Intrans. : To have power, to be able 
(followed by infinitive). 

awe-less, "aw -less, a. Eng. awe, and 
sutf. -less.) 

1. Subjectively : Xot feeling awe ; not im- 
bued with veneration ; not inspired with fear. 

"The o»rf«* lion could not wage the fight." 

Shaketp. Ring John, L L 

2. Objectively: Xot inspiring or fitted to 
excite veneration or dread. 

** The tyger now bath seir d the gentle hind : 
Insulting tyranny begins to Jet 
Upon the inuoceut and airefre* throne." 

Shaketp. : A’icAard 111., 1L 4. 

awe'-less ness, s. [Eng. aweless; -ness.) 
The quality of being awdess. 

‘awelong* a. [Oblong.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

•a-wend, V.t. & i. [A.S. atrendan.] [Wend.] 

A. Transit ire; 

1. To turn, to turn away. 

2. To change. (Used also reflexively.) 

B. /n/raiuritire .* 

1. To depart, to go away. 

2. To change (with fo). 

* a-wene, r. [Pr^f. a-, and A.S. trenan = to 
ween (q.v.).] To think, to suppose. 

* a-we r, adv. [0. Eng. a ; wer = where.] Any- 
Where. (The Holy Rode (ed. Morris), 150.) 

a- we re, 5 . [Were.) Doubt. (Prompt. Parv.) 

*a wer -ty, # a-uer-t^ (u as v), a. [Fr. 
oivrfi, pa. participle = warned, advertised.] 
Cautious, experienced. (0. Scotch .) 


■ That ww both wy* and aicrrfy, 

And full of gret chewalry." 

B trbour, ii. 213, MS. f/omfreon.J 

awe -some, a. [Awsome.] 

* a-wey, ode. [Away.] 

" a -wey-long, adj. [Oblong.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* aw'-f^ll, a. [Afald.] (Scotch.) 

aw -fill, *awe -fdl, *aw -fall, a. [Eng. 

aire ; /uU.] Full of awe. 

1 1. In a subjective sense : 

1. Inspired with great awe; feeling great 
awe ; full of awe. 

*' It is not nature and strict reason, hot a weak and 
ate/ul reverence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallihli 
men,"— ll'sfh. 

2. Timorous, fearful, afraid. 

" Mooarch of bell, under whose hlack survey 
Great potentates do kneel with at efui fear.'* 

Marloue Faust. 

3. Respectful in a high degree ; done or 
performed with great reverence. 

"To pay their att^uf duty to our presence." 

Shaktsp.: Richard li., UL A 

IL /n an objective sense: 

1. Fitted to inspire veneration, or actually 
inspiring it. 

“ Abash'd the devil stood. 

Aod felt how atr/ul iroodiiess la. and aaw 
Virtue In her shape bow lovely." 

Milton P.L.. hk.lv. 

2. Fitted to inspire dread unmixed with 
love, or actnally inspiring it. 

'* Prophetic sooods along the earthquake'* path 
Foretell the hour of oature's ateful throes." 

Remans Death of Ihe Princes* Charlotte. 

“The woman : tbea, sir. ntrful odes she wrote. 

Too atrful. sure, for what they treated oL 
But all she is and does is attrfulf 

Tennyton . The Princess , L 

3. Sublime, majestic in a high degree. 

4. Extreme, excessive, very great ; often &s 
an intensive, the actual sense being under- 
stood from the connection in which the word, 
is used. (Slang, orig. Amcr.) 

^ The following adjectives are more or 
less synonymous with one or other of the 
senses of awful : Alarming, appalling, direful, 
dreadful, fearful, horrible, horrific, porten- 
tous, solemn, terrible. 

awful -eyed, a. Haring eyes fitted to 
inspire awe. 

awful looking, a. Haring an appear- 
ance fitted to inspire awe. 

■' The ruins of a strange aud ateful-looking tower."— 
Moore . Lai l a Rookh ; Paradise and the Peri. 

aw -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. awful ; -Jy.) 

1. Subjectively : With a feeling of awe ; in- 
spired with awe. 

"On each majestic form they exit a view, 

Aud timorously pass'd and au-full* withdrew." 

Pope Burner s Odystcy. hx. xxlv., 125-4. 

2. Objectively : In a manner to inspire venera- 
tion or dread. 

” Again, and yet again !— from you high dome. 

Still th® slow i<eat comes aufullyf 

Bemant : The Last Constantine, 64. 

3. Extremely, excessively, to a preposterous 
degree. (Slang.) [Awful, II. 4.] 

aw'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. awful ; -ness.) 

t 1. Subjectively : The state of being full of 
veneration or dread. 

" An help to prayer, producing In us reverence and 
avfulnex* to tnc divine majesty of God."— rayior : 
Rule 0 / Living Roly 

2. Objectively : The quality of being fitted to 
inspire awe. 

" While every cave and deep recea* 

Frowns in mow shadowy atefulnett." 

Bemant : Tale of the Fourteenth Century. 

* aw'-fyn, s. [Lat. alfinus.] One of the 
pieces used in the game of chess. 

**J tefyn of the cheker : Alflnus."— Prompt. Pare. 

* aw'-grim, * aw -grym, * au -grym, 
* al -grim, ^ al -gor-itkm, *&l-gor- 
ism, " S.l-gor-isme, s. [In Lat. algoris- 

vkts ; Arah. A l Khondresmi, properly meaning 
the Kharismian, that is, the native of Khar- 
isme, in Central Asia. The reference is to 
Mahomrued hen Musa, who lived in the first 
half of the ninth century, and wrote an Arabic 
treatise on algebra, which was soon after 
translated into Latin. He was quoted in that 
language as Alchoresum mag is ter Indorum. 
(See Renaud's Memoire nir ITndt, p. 3tiS ; 
Max Muller’s Science of Ikinguage, 6th ed., 
vol. it. 1S71, pp. 300, 301.X] [Algorithm 
Augrym.] A name used in the Middle Ages 
f**r arithmetic. (Prompf, Parv.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ey = a. qu =kw. 
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• a-wha'pe, * a-wa pe, v.t. [Webster de- 
rives this from Wei. cwapiaw = to strike 
smartly ; Mahn, from Eng. whap = a blow, a 
weapon ; A.S. hweojmn = to whip ; and Wedg- 
wood, who believes the primary meaning to be 
=; to take awsy the breath with astonishment, 
from Wei. chwoff = a gust ; Gotli. afhvapuan 
= to be choked ; Sw. qvaf = shortness of 
breath, suffocation.] To strike, to confound, 
(to terrify. 

"... that could awhape 
An hardy heart." Spenter : F. IV. vlL &. 

H Ah 1 my deare Ooamip, answer'd then the Ape. 
Deeply doo your sad words my wits awhafie." 

Spenter : Mother Hubbard t Tale. 


a-wha ped, pa. par. [Awhape, v.) 

a-whe’el§, adv. [Eng. a = on ; wheels.] On 
wheels. 


1. On the left nand (Hi. <Cfig.). 

"So Ignorant and untaught persons, many times 
when Fortune present* th herself on the right band 
receive her aukly"— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. I2i 
(/iichardton.) 


2. Oddly, clnmsily, in an ungainly manner. 

"I know a camel paseeth in the Latin proverb either 
for gibbous and distorted, or for one that undertaketh 
a thing oi ckety or ungainly. ‘Camelut laltat.'"— 
Fuller: Worthier; Cambridgeshire. 


3. Perversely ; wrongly ; angrily. 

"Awkly, or wrongly: rinitt re”— Prompt. Par v. 

" A wkely, or wrawely : Perverte, contrarie. bilotc.'— 
Ibid. 


awk’-ncss, s. [Eng. awk; -ucss.] The 
quality of being awk (q.v.) ; oddoess ; nngain- 
liness ; perversity of whatever kind. ( Rogers : 
Nauman the Syrian, p. 37S.) ( Trench : On Some 
Def. in our Eng. Diet., |>. 15.) 


a-whi'le, adv. [From Eng. a = to, for,^ and 
while, in the sense of *‘6 short time.”] Some 
time, a little. 


"... the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd oiMile, 
Pondering his voyage . . ." 

Milton: P. L.bk. li. 


a-whit, a whit', adv. [Eng. a; whit (q.v.).] 
la the least. 

" It does not me awhit displease."— Cowley. 


* a-whyl e, s. [Avail, s.] Emolument, profit. 
{Prompt. Farv.) 

* aw in, a. [Own.] 


* a- wing -is, s. pi [Owino.] (0. Scotch .) 


awk'-ward, * awk -ard, * auk -warde, 
* auk 'e- warde, adv. [Eng. awk, end suff. 
ward.] 

L Perverse. (In a physical, meatal, or 
moral sense.) 

1. In a physical sense ; Turned to the left 
side ; sinister ; awry ; eoatrary ; uutoward. 

** Was I for this nigh wrecked upou the sea. 

And twice by awkward wiud from England's bank 
Drove back ogaiu mito my native clune?” 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., lii. 2. 

2. In a mental or moral sense, or both : Per- 
verted, perverse ; twisted, cross ; one-sided. 
(Used of persons or of things.) 

" But was implacable and awkicard 
To all that interlop'd aud bawker'd." 

Butler : Hudibrat. 


9 a-wise, * a-vy se, s. [A.S. wisa.] [Wise, 
s .] Manner ; fashion ; wise. (Scofc/i.) 

" Apouu his stryngi9 playit he mony aue spring ; 
Layes and ryiues apoun the best aurlte." 

Doug. : Virgil, 3,069. 

** He commaudit be geueral proclnmatiouis al fen- 
sabyl men to be reddy in thayr best avyte to resist 
thair ennyrals."— Bellend. : Citron. (Jornieson.) 

ft^wi se, * a-wy -fee, a. [Fr. arise = pru- 
dent, cautions, considerate ; A.S. 

[Wise.] Prudent, considerate, cautious. (0. 
Scotch.) 

"Nixt sebairp Mnestbeus war aud aioytte." 

Hong.: Virg., 145, 4L 


"O blynde guydes, which beinge of an aukwarde 
rellgiuu. do streyne out a gnat and swalowe vp a 
camel.' — Udal : Matthew, ell. 23. 

II. Clumsy. (Used of persons or things.) 

1. Of persons: Not dexterous; unskilled; 
with no implication that this arises from 
natural or intentional perversity. 

" Making war in any other way, we shall be raw and 
aickward recruits.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cb. xiii. 

2. Of things : 

(a) Not easily managed ; not effected with 
facility. 

"The Lowlauders prepared to receive the shock; 
hut this was theu a long aud a leftward process . . 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlii. 


• a-wi§e-ly, adv. [Eng. awise; - ly .] Pru- 
dently, circumspectly. [Advisedly.] 

“ Amylt rycht atoitely." 

Barbour , II. Sri, MS. (Jamieton.) 


( b ) Not skilfully managed ; badly executed. 

"And drop'd an awkward court'sy to the knight." 

Hr y den : Wife of Bathet Tale. 

awk -ward ly, adv. [Eng. awkward ; -ly.] 


9 a-wit', v. [A.S. uu'fan = to know.] To kuow, 
to perceive. ( N.E.D .) 


In an awkward manner. 

"... they move awkwardly."— Harwin : Hetcent of 
Man. pt i., ch. iv. 


9 awk, * awke, O. <fc adv. [Etymology donbt- 
fni. One of two hypotheses given by Richard- 
son is that it is from Dut. averechts = wrong, 
the wrong way, backwards, preposterously. 
Trench derives it from A.S. aweg — away, out. 
[Away.] Mahn coasiders it an abbreviation 
of Eng. gawk ; Fr. gauche = left, awkward, 
clumsy. Stratmaun deems it = avek , and 
Connects it with O. Icel. dfugr , O. H Ger. 
abuher = averse, perverse, sinister ; and 
Wedgwood derives it from O. Icel. n/(Lat. ab) 
*s Eng. off, of, with k as an adjectival ter- 
mination.] 

A. vis adjective : 

I. Lit. ( Used chiefly of things material ) : 

1. On the left hand. 

"That which we in Greek call apitTrepov, that Is to 
■ay. on the aufte or left bund, they say In Latin tinit- 
/’. Holland: PliUarch. p. 717. 

2. Awry ; turned round. (Used of a staff 
or anything similar.) (Golding.) ( Trench : 
Select Gloss.) 

II. Fig (Used chiefly of things immaterial) : 

1. Wrong. 

** A wke or wrong : slulster."— Prompt. Parr. 1 

2. Perverse in temper, for the moment at 
least ; angry. 


"Yet even here homage was paid, awkicardly Indeed 
and sullenly, to the literary supremacy of our neigh- 
bours .'' — Macaulay : Hitt . Eng., ch. iiu 

awk -W7U*d ness, s. [Eog. aiekward ; -ness.] 
The quality of being awkward. 

* 1. Untowardness, physical or moral. (See 
example under Awkward, 1.1.) 

2. Want of dexterity ; clumsiness. 

"All his airs of l>ehaviour have a certain awkward- 
nett In them : hut these awkward airs are worn away 
in company."— Wattt : Improvement of the Mind. 

awl, t aul, ' awle, * aulc, s. [A.S. awel, 
al, cel; Icel. air; Dut. els; Ger. aide; O. II. 
Ger. alausa, alasua ; Fr. alene ; Sp. lesna ; 
Hal. Jesin^.] An instrument with a wooden 
handle and an iron cylindrical blade sharpened 
at the end. It is used by shoemakers and cob- 
blers for bnring holes for stitches in leather. 

“ Fine. Thou art a cobbler, art thou? 

2 Com. Tvtily, sir, all that I live by is with the awl." 

Shakettp. ; Juliut Cicsnr. I. 1. 

"Thcu thou shalt takeau aul, aud thrust It through 
his car uuto the door . . DeuL xv. 17. 

awl-shaped, a. 

Bot: Shaped like an awl, subulate ; as the 
leaves of the gorse Eurojxeus). (Lindley : 
Introtl. to Botany, 3rd eel, 1839, p. 45<J.) 


" A wke. or angry. Contrariut, blliotut, perverttu. 
Prompt. Pare. 

B. As adv. : Odd ; out of order ; perverse ; 
untoward. 

“ Wo have hoAnl as armut Jimgllng In the pulpits as 
the steeples ; and professors ringing as aieft as the bell* 
to give notice of the conflagration/— L Etlrange. 

9 awk, s. The same as Auk (q.v.). 

awk -end, s. Tho butt-end of a rod or wand. 

'* And shake 

The aicftemf of hir charmed rod upon onr heades and 
spake." J. H. in Boucher. 

• awk ly, * awke' ly, * awk'-U, * auk - 

iy» ad i’. [ En g . a wk ; -ly.) 


awl- wort, . The English name of Subu- 
laria, a genus of cruciferous plants, of which 
one species, 5. aquatica, Linn., is found in 
Britain. The name Awl-wort is derived from 
the shape of the leaves, which are of the form 
of awls. The flowers, which are small, some- 
times appear even under water. 

* awl ate, v.t. [A.S. wlatian, wlatan = to 
nauseate, to loathe.] To disgust. 

" Vor the king w.«ia annulet awlated . . Rob. 

Glouc., 4»i. (X In Boucher.) 

* awlbe, * awbc, j. [Alb.] 

* aw -less, a. [Awki.fxs.] 


* awm, * aum, s. Old spelling of Aam. 

* awm -blare, s. The same as Ambler (q.v.). 
(Prompt. Farv.) 

* awm'-brere, a. The same as Almoner 
( q.v.). ( Prompt . Parv .) 

* awm -bry, s. [Ambry.] 

4 awm -byr, * awm'-yr, * S.m -byr (yr 

as ir), s. [Low Lat. amfera.] [Amber.] 

* awm e-bry, s. The same as Ambry (q.v.)i 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* aw' men- ere, * awm nere, * aw-men- 
er, * am'-ner,,* am’-nere, s. [Almoner.] 
(Prompt. Farv.) 

* awtn'-er- s . The same as Ambry (q.v.). 

4 aw'-mil ere, s. The same as Ambler (q.v.). 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

*awm' linge, pr. par. & a. The same as 
Ajmbling (q.v.). 

* aw mon, * hew-mon (bew as hu), $. 

[O. Fr. heure=a helmet.] Abehnet. (O. Scotch.) 

aw'-mous, s. Old epelliog of Alms. (Scotch.) 

"The fanner's wife lacked her usual share of intel- 
llgeaee — perhaps also the self -applause which she- 
had felt while distributing the awmout."— Scott : Guy 
Mannering. ch. vL 

awmous dish, auraous disk, s. The 

wooden dish in which mendicants receive 
their alms when these take the form of food* 
and not of money. 

“ She held'up her greedy gab. 

Just like an aumoHr-dfciA." 

A Burnt: Jolly Beggar*. 

•aw'-myr, s. [Awmbyr.] 

*awn,i'.l. [Own, v.) 

9 awn, pa. par. [Awe (2).] Owed. (Scotch.) 

* awn, a. [Own, a.] 

awn, * awne, * awnd, * aune, * aw -ene, 

* a'-van, * a'-vene, s. [From Icel. a gn. 
In Sw.*agn«r (pi.) = chaff, awn, awns ; Dan. 
avne; Gr. (achnc) = anything sbaved off, 
as (1) the frotb of liquids, or (2) chaff in win- 
nowing.] A bristle, called also in English 
beard, and in Latin arista, apringing from 
near the termination of a bract io the in- 
florescence of grasses, and produced by a pro- 
longation of the midrib. (Lindley: IntrotL 
to Botany.) 

9 aw'-nar, s. [Owner.] (0. Scotch.) 

* awn '-^et- rye, $. The same as Ancestry 
(q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 

* awn'-ce-tyr (yr = ir), s. The same as 
Ancestor (q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 

* awnd, s. [Awn, $.] 

* awn'-derne, * awn -dyr-yn, * awn- 
dyrn (yr as ir). s. The same as Andiron 
(q.v.). (Prompt. Parv.) 

* awne, a. [Own.] (0. Scotch.) 

awned (1), a. [ Eng. awn ; -ed.] Abruptly ter- 
minated in e hard, straight, awl-shaped point 



of lesser nr greater length, as the palese of 
grasses. ( LindL : Introd . to Bot., 1839, p. 45S.) 
In ller. [See Aclned.] 


boil, b piSiit, jd^rl; cat, 5 oil, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph-t. 

-clan = shan. -cion, -tlon, sicn — shun; -^ion, -§ion = 2 liun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -blc, -die, Ae. = b9l, dpi* 
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* awned (2), a. [A bad formation from Awn- 
1N0, 5. J Awninged (q.v.). 

* awn-gel, s. The same as Angel (q.v.). 
awn'-ic, a. (.Scotch.) [Awny.J 

awn -ing, s. [Prob. from Fr. anvent = ]>ent- 
houst- ; Low Lat. nitecu/jw, which may have 
had an Oriental origin.] 

I.' Xavtically: 

1. A covering of tarpaulin, canvas, or other 
material, spread over a boat, or i<artcfa vessel, 
to keep off the suu’s rays. 

"Our abfp became sulphureous, uo decks, do turn, 
fnj/*, nor iaveution possible, beiug abl® to refresh ua." 
— Nir T. Herbert : Travel*, p. T. 

2. The part of the poop-deck which is con- 
tinued forward beyond the bulk-head of the 
cabiu. Called also Awuiug-deek. 

II. Ord . Lang. : Any covering or shade 
similar to that described under I. 1 (q.v.). 

*• Rows of square pillars ... to fix aiming* to, that 
such as sit there for the benefit of the sea-breeze may 
he sheltered from the raj** of the sun." — Strfn^ume.' 
Travel* through Sputa, Lett. 29. 

awning deck, s. (Awning, I. 2.) 

awning decked, «. 

Naut . : Furnished with an awning-deck. 

awn-inged, a. [Awning.] Furnished with 
an awumg. 

awn'-ing-less, a, (Eng. owning; -less.] 
Having no awning. 

awn'-lcss, a. [Fog. aum ; dess.] Destitute 
of an awn. (fToofcer & Arnott.) 

* awn -S9hen -yd, * aun - 9en - yd, a. 

[Ancient.] Antiquated, ancient, veterau. 
(Prompt Parv.) 

* awnte, s. Old spelling of Aunt. 

*awn -ter-ous, a. The same as Aunterous 

(q.V.). 

* awn- ter-ows-ly, artv. [A contraction of 
Adventurously (q.v.).] Perhaps, possibly. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* awn -tre (tre as terl, s. [Contracted fron 
Fr. aventurr.] Adventure, peril. (Scofc/t.) 
The same aa O. Eng. Aunteh (q.v.). 

“And all le'il men aill lyffthameou tharlyffisaim/er. 
Th*I sallemeeand hrynf.andmokyDreverj'semake.*' 
Early Scottish J ~cr*», ii. (®d. Lumhy), 86 . 

‘awn -tron, *awn'-tryn, * a-ven-tryn, 

v.t. (Old form of Adventure, v. (q.v.). 
See also Aunter, v.] To jmt to hazard, to 
venture, to dare ; also to render fortunate or 
prosperous. (Prompt. Parv.) 

awn -y, * awn' le (Eng. <£ Scotch), a. [Eng. 
awn; ->/.] Furnished with an awn or awns; 
bearded. 

" Let husky wheat the hanghs adorn. 

And aits set up their tiwnw? horn." 

Burnt : ScCVch Drink. 

" In shaggy wave the menu srraln 
Had whitened owre the hill and plalu." 

Plcken : Poems (17SS). p. 144. 

ft-wo ke, r. Tbe preterite of Awake (q.v.). 

“And she said. ThePhillstiuesbeupon thee. Satason. 
And he a woke out of his sleep. “Wudpej xvi. fcx 

* a wo Id, v.t. [A.S. tceaWnn (pret. wold, pa. 
par. wealden) — to rule, to govern, to com- 
mand, to direct.] 

1 . To ca iso. 

“ He lit-rde hr in murnen. he horn freinde for quat : 
Harde dremee ogen <twol>l that.' 

story < 1 ? Gen. ami Exod. (ed. Morris), 2 , 053 - 4 . 

2. To avail. 

“ Lmie wel roicbll it azte a«w>M. 

Swilc sertjlse and so lontre told.” 

St'jry of Gen. A Exod. (ed. Morris), 1,671-1 

3. To signify. 

“In this thlsternesse, old and dep. 

Get wurthe worpen naked and cold, 

Qiut so his dremea owen aicold." 

Story of d«n. A Exod. (ed. Morris), 1,942-4. 

* a-won -der, * a-wnn'-der, v.t. A i. [Old 
form of Wonder (q.v.).] 

A. Tra * : To astonish. 

“Than al his barnes 'U/yyrulrrl ware 
Of the sight that thai saw thare." 

Story of the Bely Pool («L Morris), 3«5-«. 

B. /nfrttns. ; To wonder. 

. . hco aieundreds swjihe."— JJS. Reg. 17, A. 
xxvii., £.€1 (S, in Boucher, f 

* a-won -derd, jku par. [A wonder,] 


*a-wont, a. [A.S. awunian =s . . . to be 
wonts] Accustomed to. (.ScofcJi.) 

"... a 10011 / the oocupaciauu ol the said land. 
Abort. Reg. (1503), V. 23. 

* a-work\ * a-worke, adv. [Eng. « = on, 
and worfc.J At work, into work. 

“Set a good face ou't. and affront him; and I'll 
set my tiugere ateorko present! y."— Holiday : Techno- 
gamut, Iv. 5. 

M . . so after Pyrrhus' pause _ 

Aroused Tengcnuce set him new a workf 

Ehakctp. : Pamlet, II. 2. 

a-work-mg, a. (Eng. awork ; -inp.] luto 
the statu of working ; working. 

" Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them atoorking set " 

Spenser: Mother Hubbard's Tale. 

* a-worth', adv. [Eng. a; worth (q.v.).] 
Worthily. (ScofcA.) 

“And soaworth he takithhie penance.* 

Ktny Quair, L 6. 

* a-W<5w', v.L & i. [Vow, v.] (0. Scofcft.) 

*awp, s. [Whaup.] (5coteA.) 

* a-wrad-gous (w mute), a, (Old Eng. a ; 
u*raK <7 = wroug ; and suff. -ous.] Felonious. 
(0. Scotch.) 

"Atorangou* a way taking " — Aberdeen Reg , Cent, 
xv i. 

- a-wrelte (w mute), v.t. (A.S. awrccan — to 
revenge, avenge, vindicate, defend, free.] To 
avenge, to take vengeanc* on : in passive, to 
be revenged of. (Now written Wreak.) 

“He suor he wold a wrtko bo of liys brother Eoberd." 
—Rob. (Roue., p. 368. (N. in Boucher.) 

“ Thus schal men on a fals theef ben atoreke.'' 

Chaucer: 0. T., 17.230. 

* jy-wrd'th (w mute), p.i. [Eng. a; uwfA.] 
To be wroth or angry. 

" Ne noght so glad that bit ne aierothe*h. n 

Buie A .'fightingnie. 1,206. (N. in Boxtcher.) 

a^-wry', * a-wric' (w mute), a. or adv. [Eng. 

' a; wry.] [Wav, Writhe.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen. : Oblique, slanting, uneven, leaning 
to one side. 

" Your crown's atery: 
m mend it, and then play. 

Shaketp. ; A nt. and Cl*o.. V. 2. 

2. Of vision : Oblique, asquint. 

" Like perspectives which, rightly gox'd npou, 

Shew nothin? hut confusion ; eyed axcry, 
Distinguish form.” Shake*}*.: Rich. 11., ii. a 

II. Fig. : In a tvrrmg direction, intellectu- 
ally or morally viewed ; ]iervcrscly. 

"... or hj her charms 
Draws him atrry ..." 

J/i7/o»i : Samson Agonist es 

aw§, awes, s. pi. [Etymology unknown.] 
The buckets or projections on the rim of a 
mi 11- wheel designed to receive the shock of 
the falling water. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

* awsk, s. The same as Ask, s. (0. ScofcA.) 

aw'-some, a. [Eflg. awe; and suff. -&wi«.] 

1. Appalliug ; causing terror. 

“So atesomt a night os this.*— 9cott ; Antiquary. 

2. Expressive of fear or reverence. 

"To be sure ho did gie au atetome glance op at tbe 
auld castle."— .Scoff : Ouy Jfanueriug, ch. xL 

* aws -trene, * aa-ter ne, a. The same as 

AUSTERNE (q.V.). (O. Scotch.) 

* aw'-tayne, a. (Haughty.] (0. 5oofeA.) 

* aw '-t ere, s. The same as Altar (q.v.). 
(Prom;if. Fnrv.) 

* aw'-ter-stone, s. The same as Altar- 
stone (q.v.). 

* aw -yn, «. [Own.] (0. Scotch.) 

* a-wy'-see, a. [A wise.] 

*ax,u.L&i. [Axe, v.] 

* ;ix, s. (Axe, s.] 

ajr'-ay-a-cat, ax / -ay-a-c3.tl, ?. [Mexican.] 
A Mexican fly, the eggs of which, deposited 
abundantly on rushes and flags, are collected 
and sold as a species of caviare. The use of 
these as au article of diet was learned by the 
Spanish settlers from their predecessors, the 
native Indian Mexicans, who called the dish 
now described ahuauhtli. ( Clnvigero , Webster, 
Ac.) 


* axe, * ax (pret. and pa. par. * axld, pr, par. 

# curi/n^), v.t. Li. [A S. acsian, axsian, axian, 
acsigan, axigean = to ask.] To ask. 

Formerly classic English, but now con- 
fined to tha vulgar. The word ask was de- 
rived from ascian, cescian, other forms of the 
A.S. verb, the numerous variations of which 
are given above. [Axid, Axung.] 

“ Selut Jame eek saitli : If eny fellow have need© of 
sapieua, axe it of God.*— Chaucer .* Tate of JJclibeiu. 

axe, ax (pi. ax'-©£), s. [A.S. ccx, eax. acas, 
acase — anythiug that ia brought to a sharp 
edge, an axe, a hatchet, a knife. In Sw yxe; 
ltal. dr, dri; Dau. oxe ; Ger. axl ; O. ll.Ger. 
aehus ; O. L. Ger. &.O. S. acus; Gt>th. aqnisi; 
Lat. ascia ; Gr. a£iVr) (azimr)= an axe. Adze 
or addice, and hatchet, though to a certain 
extent resembling are in sound, are from other 
roots. ] An instrument for cutting or chopping 
timber, or smaller pieces of wood. It consists 
of an iron head with one edge sharp, and a 
handle or helve, generally of wood. As a 
rule, it is used with both bauds, whilst a 
hatchet, which is smaller, is intended for 
one [Hatchet, Battle-Axe.] 

“. . . there was neither hammer nor axe, uor any 
tool of iron, heard in the bouae while it was Id 
building. "—I Kings vi. 7. 

% (1) To deserte an axe: To deserve to be 
beheaded as a traitor by means of an axe. 

”... his English councillors and captains were 
perjured traitors who richly deserved axes and halters, 
Him might, perhaps, get what they deserved."— 
Macaulay: Bat. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

(2) To get an axe : To be beheaded with an 
axe. [(1).] 

axe-formed, a. The same as Axe-shaped 
( q.v.). (He&sfer.) 

axe-head, * ax-head, s. The head of 
an axe; the cutting portion of an exc, as con- 
tradistinguished from its handle, tha former 
being generally of iron, and the latter of wood. 

"But as one was felling a beam, the axe-head fell 
into the water."— 2 Kings vi. S. 

axe-helve, s. The helve or handle of an 
axe. (Webster.) 

axe shaped, a. With one border thick 
and straight, the other enlarged, convex, and 
thin, dolabriform,as in the leaves of Mesembry- 
anthemum dolabriforme. (Lindley : Introd. to 
Lot.) 

* axe-stone, s. An old designation for a 
mineral, called also Jade, Nephrite, Cernunite, 
and Amazonian stone. It is a hard, tough 
stoue of a greenish colour? It is found in 
Cornwall along with diallage in Serpentine. 
It is not recognised by Dana. 

ax -es (1), s. pi. of Axe (q.v.). 

ax'-es (2), s. pi. of Axis (q.v.). 

* ax es (3). * ax esse, * ax'- 5 esse, * &c'- 
£esse (0. Eng.), * dx'-is, * ack’-sys (0. 

.ScofcJi), s. [Fr. ncets; Lat. acccssus = a pa- 
roxysm of intermittent fever.] [Access.] 

L Gen.: Aches, paius. (0. Scotch.) 

“Bottbo begau wyu axil and tarnient" 

A' in ;/ Quatr, il. 48. 

II. Spec.: Fever in general, or yet more 
precisely intermittent fever, ague. (0*. Eng. 
<£ Scotch.) [Accesse.] 

“Thu <wc* hath made him so wcake that hit legge* 
will not bear hym." — Palsgrave, hk, iii., f. 17. 
(Jumtf.toii.} 

axes grass, s. An infusion of buckthorn 
and other herbs, nsed. as a cure for ague. 

(Jamieson.) 

* 3,x / -fit9h, * ax -vct 9 h p s. [O. Eng. axe, and 
refeft.] An old name for a kind of vetch, so 
called from the axe-like shape of the legumes. 
It is called also Axe- wort. 

"... when it should not bring forth anj-thing hut 
mtiitarrt-iieetle, blew lxittles, axfetch, or such like 
vn profitable weedes."— The Count ri* Fame, p. 666. 
(S. fa Boucher.) 

ax- 1 -al, a. [Eng., &C-, ari(s); and Eng. suff 
-af.] Pertaining or relating to an axis. 

" Practically, though uot morphologically, the pclvU 
Is a part of Hot trunk or a~nal -ikeleu>n. —Floteers 
Osteol. qf the Mammalia, p. 281. note. 

axial line. 

Mignetism: llie line taken by the magnetic 
force in passing from one pole or a horse-shoe 
magnet to the other one. (Faradaxj.) 

Ax l-al ly, adv. [Eng. aria?; dy.] (Promt, 

Worcester,) ■ 


late, fat, fore, amidst, wkat, foil, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; £e = e. qu = kw. 
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hx'-i-cle (cle = kcl), s. fDimin. of Axil 
( q.v.).] A sheave. * (Hyde Clarke.) 

* fix -id, pret. ofv. Axe (q.v.). 

"For hut thou axid whi Uhoure we,* 

Ch.iucer : C. T. , 7,054. 

£x-if-er-ous, n. (Lat. axis, aud /ero = to 
bear.] Bearing an axis. 

itx-i-form, ri. [From Lat. axis, and forma = 
form. In Ger. axiformig. ) Of the form of an 
axis. 

&X if* -U-gal, s. [Formed on analogy of Cc rrtrU 
Jugal (q.v.).] Noting a tendency to fly from 
the axis ; chiefly in the phrase nxifugal force . 

ax'-!!, $. [Fr. axille, from Lat. axilla (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The point where the base of the upper 
aide of a leaf joins the stein. Also the point 
wliere two branches diverge. It was culled by 
old botanists the ala. 

axil flowering, a. Floweriug in the 
axil, as Chionauthus axillaris . 

iix'-ile, a. [From Lat. axis.] 

1. Situated in the axis of anything. 

2. Having the same direction as the axis. 

axile bodies, s. /«/. Another name for 
tactile corpuscles (q.v.). 

&x n -la, J. [Lat. dimin. from an obs. axula .) 
1. Anat . : The armpit. 

"Sumeroua «*eut-f?laiid« axlst In the axilla.”— 
Todd i Hotffman: Phytiol. Anat., vwL L, i2Z 

* 2. Bot. : An axil. 

*x-fl-lar, ax-il -lar-y, a. (Lat axill(a); 
Eng. suit*. -ur. -ary. ) 

1, Anat. : Fettiiiuing to the armpit. 

Axillary Artery: The oaiue given to the 

aubclaviau artery at that purt of its course in 
which it passes the armpit (u-riffa). Important 
vessels are thence sent off to the shoulders and 
cheat. 

"Axillary nrt«sry Is distributed into tba hand ; 
b*luw the cufait, it divideth into two parts."— flrowno. , 

Axillary Fein: The vein corresponding to 
the axillary artery. It springs from the sub- 
clavian vein. 

2. Botany : Pertaining to the axil (q.v.) ; 
arising from the axil ; placed in the axil. 
(Bindley: Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1S39, pp. 
112, 490 ) 

&.xme t a. k s. [From Lat. *axis (2) (q.v.)., 
and Eng. suit', -inc.j 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to a group of 
atags, of which Cervas axis, Liun., the Spotted 
Axis, is the type. (Griilith's Cuvier, vol. iv., 
p. llti.) 

B, As substantive : A member of the Axine 
group of Stags. [Axis.) (Griffith's Cuvier, 
vol. iv., p. 110.) 

&x' Ing, pr.par. [Axe, r.) Askiog. (0. Eng. 
k Scotch . ) 

” Are ye axing me as a magistrate, Monkbaru* . . .7* 
— Scott : Antbiuary, cli. xxxvui. 

&x in l form, n. [Gr. (artne) = an axe; 
snlT. -form.] Shaped like the head of an axe. 

ftx'-in-ltc, s. k a. (Gr. a£iVrj (axine) = an 
axe, and Eng. suff. -ife.| 

A. As«e?wfa»ifu»c; A triciinic mineral, called 
also Yanolit ami Thnniite. The crystals are 
broad with their edges sharp. The hardness 
is G*5— 7, the sp. gr. 3*271, the lustre glassy, 
th& colour clove-brown, plain blue, and pearl- 
grey, these hues varying greatly according to 
the direction in which It is viewed. It has 
strong double refraction. Composition : Silica, 
11*50 to 45 ; alumina, 13*50 to 19 ; lime, 1*2*50 
to 25 ’84 ; sesquioxidc of iron, 7*30 to 12*25 : 
sesquioxido of manganese, 1*16 to 10; boric 
acid, 0 to 5*61 ; magnesm, 0 to 2*21 ; and 
potns*i, o to 04. It is found, with garnet 
and tourmaline, at the Botallack mine in 
Cornwall. It occurs also, both in its normal 
state and altered, in Devonshire, us well as 
on the continent of Europe anil in America. 

B, As adjective : Flaying ns itN type the 
mineral now described. Imiis has an Axinite 
group of minemls, (f>nn<i.) 

&x in o-m&n 9y\ *. Lnt. arinonmnfia; Gr. 
a£teap.avrtuz (axiaowma/fio), from dfti'j) (axine) 
= an axe, and pai'T«ta (mmifno) divination. ] 


Pretended divination by means of an axe. Cue 
way of doing this was to fix a hatchet on a 
round stake, so as to be exactly poised, then 
the uainea of persons suspected of a specified 
offence were repeated, aud the name at the 
mentioo of which the hatchet moved, or was 
imagined to move, was pruuouuced guilty. 

ax'-l-o-ltte, s. [Lat. axis (q.v.) and Gr. Ac0os 
(lithos) = a atone.) 

Gtol. : A name given to an aggregation of 
incipient crystallisation or fibrous structure, 
occurring in some rocks. It is not unlike 
spherulite (q.v.), but the arrangement diverges 
from a line, uut from a single point. 

ax-i-o-lit'-ic, a. [Eng. nxio?if(e) ; -ic.J Re- 
sembling or pertaining to axiolite. 

ax'-l-om, s. (In Sw., Dan., k Ger. axiom.; Fr. 
axiomc ; Ital. assuwut; Dut., Sp., Port., k Lat. 
axiovui ; Gr. (axiomu) = that of which 

one is thought worthy, au honour. In science, 
that which is assumed as the basis of demon- 
stration : d£tou> (oxioy) = to thiuk worthy ; 
a£ to? (axios) = worthy.] 

1. Math. : A self-evidpnt proposition, a 
proposition so evident at first Bight that it 
requires no demonstration, but commends 
Itself at once to the acceptance of every one 
capable of thinking. The first axioms in 
Euclid are — “ Things which are equal to the 
6ame thing aro equal to one another;” “If 
equals be added to equals, the wholes are 
equal.” 

2. Gen. : A self-evident principle in any de- 
partment of thought, or, more loosely, one 
which, though requiring proof, is considered 
to rest on irrefragable evidence. 

. * infallible axtarru and precepts of sacred truth, 
delivered even in the very letter of the law afGud . . .** 
- Hooker : Eccl. Pol., bk. v., ch. xxii., § 3. 


ax-i-o-mat'-ic, ax l-o-mat'-ic-al, adj. 
[From Gr. afioo^aTo? (axiomatos), gen it. of 
afiai/ia ( axioma ) (Axiom) ; and Eng. suffix 
-atie, -alical.) Pertaining to an axiom or 
axioms ; self-evident ; containing axioms. 

" . . . they have made their way against all kinds 
of oppositiuu, and may now lie regarded as axiomatic." 
—J. S. Mill : Polit. £c on., bk. i., ch. x., { 2. 

"Hippocrates did weU to front his axiomatical ex- 
periments (the book of Aphorisms) with the grand 
miscarriages in the practice of most able physicians.'* 
— HAiffocA. Man. of the Eng., p. 109. 

ax-i-o-m&t'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. axiomati- 
cal ; -ly.] In an axiomatic manner, by the 
employment of an axiom or axioms. (Webster.) 

* &x'-l-d-pis-ty, S. [Gr. a^ionunia (<txio- 
pistia) ; from ofio? (ario^) = worthy, aud ttictti? 
(pistis) = trust, trustworthiness.) The quality 
of being worthy of credit ; truGtwortliiness. 
(Webster.) 


ax'-is (1), s. k a. [From Lat. nxis = (l) an 
axle, a cliariot ; (2) the axis of the earth ; (3) 
the pin on which a hinge turns ; (4) the valve 
of a pipe ; (5) (Arch.) the axes of a volute ; (0) 
a board, a plank, from ago = to drive. Akin 
to Eng. axle ; A.S. cex, cox= an axis, on oxle- 
tree ; Dut. as; Ger. achse, axe; O. H. Ger. 
ahsa; Dan. k Fr. axe; Sp. cxe ; Port, eixo; 
Russ, os, osi; Litli. assio; Ital. assc ; Gr. 
n£w (axon), cognate with (hamaia) = a 

wagon, a cliariot; San sc. akshas — a chariot.) 
[Axle. ) 

A. substantive ; 


I. Ordinary Language. (Essentially a scien- 
tific word, though in sonic of its technical 
significations it has made way into ordinary 
language.) 

1. A straight line, real or imaginary, passing 
through a body, and around which that body 
revolves, or at least may revolve. Spec. , the 
imaginary lioe connecting the poles of a planet, 
and around which the planet reflates. (II. 
Asfron.) (Bit. & Jig.) 

(1) Literally: 

"On their own axlt m the pUm-te run. 

And miikti »t onco th«ir circlo round tho win. 

Pop* : Enay on Man, *13. 

(2) Figuratively : 


’* Mvanwhlle. the heart within tho lieurt, tlwmst 
WImm'o jK*e« And bniipy conucionjanw* thould dwell, 
On it* own rovidvi*. 

Yet nowhere flmU tli« eheerm*; Myht of troth. ” 

Wordnrorth l.xeurtion, bk. Iv. 


2. A straight line, nail or imaginary, passing 
through i body, around which the acvcrnl 
parts of the body are symmetrically arranged. 


"The lofty moiuitAin* on the north *ldo camjwmo 
th« tcriimlc <iSi, nr of thr country."— 7tar- 

ui >i I oyttge r>tund the M'urf.i, ch. X. 


IL Technically: 

1. Geom. : An imaginary line drawn through 
a plaue ligure, aud about which the plan© 
figure is supposed to revolve, with the result 
of defining the limits of a solid. Thus, a 
circle revolving about one of its diameters, 
and at right angles to that diameter, will 
constitute a sphere ; lienee the axis of a sjihcre 
is any one of its diameters. If an isosceles 
triangle revolve around an imaginary line 
connecting its apex with the centre of its 
base, it will constitute a cone ; lienee the axis 
of a cone is an imaginary straight line drawn 
from its apex to the centre of its base. A 
rectangle revolving around a straight line con- 
necting the centres of any two of the oppo- 
site sides will produce a cylinder ; lieuce the 
axis of a cylinder is a straight line drawn from 
the centre of its apex to the centre of its base. 
The axis of a parabola is the diameter which 
passes through its focus. For the abscissa of 
the axis, the subtangent, &c., of the axis, 
Abscissa, Subtangent, Ac. In an ellijise the 
axis major (Lat. = greater axis) is the diameter 
which passes through the foci ; and the axis 
minor (Lat. = lesser R\is) the diameter at 
right angles to the axis mojor. In a hyper- 
bola, the axis major is the diameter which 
passes through the foci ; the axis minor is 
the distance between two points formed when 
a straight lioe drawn through the ceutre of 
the hyperbola, and at right angles to its major 
axis, is intersected by a circle described around 
a principal vertex as its centre, and with a 
radius equal to the ecceutricity of the hyper- 
bola. 

Conjugate axis of an ellipse or of n hyperbola: 
The straight line drawn through its centre 
perpendicular to the transverse uxia. 

Transverse axis of an ellipse or of a hyperbola: 
Tho straight line drawn through the iwo foci. 

The axis of symmetry of a body : Any line in. 
a regular polygon bisecting an angle or bisect- 
ing a side perpendicularly. 

"... a rotation of a hotly of reeufar figure about it* 
axit of symmetry."— Uertdusl : Attron. (5th ed., 185b), 

$ 56. • 

2. Astron. The axis of the earth, or the axis 
of rotation of the earth, is that diameter about 
whieh it revolves. It is the one which has 
for its extremities the north and south poles. 
The term is similarly used of the sun, the 
moon, and the planets. (Hersdiel: Astron ., 
3rd ed., 1858, §§ 22, 57, kc.) 

. . both Venus and Mercury have Ixeen concluded 
to revolve on their ujee* in about the Mine tune as tho 
Earth.*'— Eertchel : Astron. (5th ed., lb5S), i 609 

Axis of the celestial sphere: The imaginary 
liue around which the heavens appear to re- 
volve. It is the axis of the earth produced. 

Axis of an orbit. The major axis of the orbit 
of a planet is the line joining the aphelion 
ami iHtrihelion points. The minor axis is the 
line perpendicular to the former, and passing 
through the ceutre of the ellipse. 

3. Min. The term axis of a prismatic or 
other crystal is used in the same sense as in 
Geometry. (I’hillips : Mineral., 2nd ed., 1819, 
p. Ixxxiii.) 

4. Mechanics : 

The axis of suspension of a pendulum is the 
point from which it is suspended, and conse- 
quently around which It turns. 

The axis of oscillation of a compound pendu- 
lum is an axis constituted by a series of poiuts, 
so situated that their motiou is neither re- 
tarded uor accelerated by their constituting 
part of a solid bodj*, which, of course, can only 
move together. (Atkinson : Ganot's Physics, 
3rd ed., 1SGS, § 70.) 

Axis of a balance : The lino around which it 
turns. 

Art's in peritrochio. [Gr. irepc* (peri) = round 
about, ami rpo\d« (troehos) = n wheel.) Tho 
same as tho wheel and axle. One of the six 
mechanical powers, consisting of n jx-rifro- 
efciim, or wheel and an axle. 

5. Magnetism: The line supposed to con- 
nect the north and south poles of a mngnet 

G. Opfics : 

Arts of a lens: A lino passing through the 
centre of its curved, and perpendicular to its 
plane, surface. (Brewster : Ujitics, 1831, § 81 ) 

Onfic nxij .* The line corresponding to this 
in tlio eye. The ray of light passing along It 
is the only one whieh is not refracted. Tlio 
other rays of light entering the eye have axes, 
also, but this is the only one to which the 
term optic axis is applied. 


boll, bo;^; poiit, JavVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-clan, -tlan = slian. -tlon, -sloa = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -stous, -cious = shus. -bio, -die, &<\ = bel, d$L 
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Visual axes : Tlie axes of the several rays of 
light which enter the eye. [See Optic Aris 
above] 

. . . due convergence ot the »imn? axes . . ."—Herbert 
Spencer ; Psychol., 2ud ed., VoL II.. p. 170. $ 327. 

Aris of refraction : A straight liae drawn 
perpendicular to the plane of a transparent 
body, and passing through the point of inci- 
deuce of a luminous ray, striking it from 
without. 

Ax»\s of double refraction : All doubly re- 
fracting substances have one or more lines, or 
one or more planes, along which no doubly 
refracting force exists. If there is one such 
line or plane, then the body is said to have 
one axis, or plane of axes, of double refraction ; 
if two, two axes, or planes of axes, of double 
refraction, and so forth. A real axis, or plane 
of axes of double refraction, is one in which the 
doubly refracting force really does not exist ; 
whilst a resultant axis, or plane of axes, or an 
.axis or plane of compensation, is one in which 
it exists, but is neutralised by a counter force 
of equal intensity. A positive axis of double 
refraction is the term used when the refracted 
ray is bent towards the axes, or plane of axes. 
Of the body ; and a negative axis of double re- 
fraction is the expression employed when it is 
beut iu the contrary direction. 

7. Architecture: 

Spiral axis: The axis of a spirally-twisted 
column. 

Axis of an Ionic capital : A line passing per- 
pendicularly through the middle of the eye of 
the volute. 

8. Geology : An imaginary line on the oppo- 
site sides of which the strata dip in different 
directions. If the angle formed at their point 
of junction be a salient one. they form an 
anticlinal axis, or Anticlinal (q.v.); but if 
it is a re-enteriog one, then they constitute a 
synclinal axis, or Synclinal (q.v.). (Lijell : 
Man . ofGeol, 4th ed., 1S52, p. 57.) [I., 2.] 

9. Botany: The axis is that part of a plant 
around which the organs are symmetrically 
arranged. The ascending axis means the stem. 
(Lindley: Introil. to Bot., 3rd e«l, 1839, p. 69.) 
The descending axis is the root. (Ibid.) Rc- 
cessory axes are axes in addition to the main 
one, found in the stems of Calycanthus, Chi- 
monantlius, aud some other plants. (Ibid., 
p. 96.) The appendages of the axis are scales, 
leaves, bracts, flowers, sexes, aod fruit. (Ibid., 
p. 110.) The axis of inflorescence is a peduncle 
which proceeds in a nearly straight line from 
the base to the apex of the inflorescence. 
(Ibid., p. 153.) 

10. Anatomy: 

(a) The axis of the body: The vertebral 
column around which the other portions of 
the frame are arranged. 

" When the skull remitius iu eouuectioQ with the 
vertebral column, it will be seeu that its axis is a 
continuation forwards of the axis of that column, con- 
sisting of the bodies of the vertebra ."— Flower : Osteal, 
of the Mammalia, p. 96. 

•‘In the Deer the axis of the face is nearly in the 
same line with that of the cranium . . ." — Ibid , p. 171. 

'* The hones of the Craaio-faclal Axis . . .“—Ibid., 
p. 103. 

(f>) The second vertebra of the neck, or the 
joint by which it is connected with the first 
vertebra. [Atlas.] 

”... the vertebral being slightly beut between the 
atlas and axis ," — Todd A Bowman: Physiol, dnnf., 
vol. !., p. 293. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to an axis in 
the anatomical sense. [II., 10.} 

“On entering the innermost capsule, the nerve-tube 
suddenly loses it* envelope of white aubstnuce and 
becomes pale, the axis cylinder aloue remaining . . ." 
—Todd A Bowman. Phyt. Anat ., vol. i., p. 393, 

&X -1S (2), s [Lat. 0 X 1 $ = an Indian quadruped, 
probably the deer described below. ] A species 
of deer, the Cerims axis, found in India. It is 
spotted like the Fallow-deer, from which, 
however, the adult males at least may be dis- 
tinguished by their possessing round horns 
without a terminal palm. There are several 
varieties, if, iodeed, they are not distinct 
species. All are called by Aoglo- Indian 
sportsmen Hog-deer. 

Ax -i iis, s. [Gr. afia (axia) = dignity.] Agenua 
of Crustaceans of the family Tha)assioid;e. It 
contaios the Slow Shrimp, A. stirhynchus. 

&x le(le = el), * ax -el, *aj^-ell, ax yl, 
* ex’-yl, * ax (Eng.), * ax (0. Scotch), s. 
[A.S. taxi — a shoulder-joint; I cel. oxl ; Lat. 
aria, dim. of ala - a wing. Cf. O. Fr. aissel. 
essel. In Sw. A Dao. oxcl; Dnt. as: Ger 
achse; Sp. cxe; Port, eixo; Ital. asse.j [Axis.] 


1. Lit. : The pin or bar jo the centre of a 
wheel arouod which the wheel itself turns. 

“ Aud now the twentieth sun, descending, laves 
His glowing axle in the western waves. 

Pope: Homer's Odyuey. bk. tv., 4S7-8. 

2. Fig. : The axis of the heave os, around 
Vhich they seem to revolve. 

“ There view'd the 1’leiads, and the Northern Team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam. 

To Which, around the axle uf the «ky. 

The Uear, revolving, points his golden eye, 

Who shines exalted on tb* ethereal plain. 

Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main.’' 

Pope: Homen Odyssey, hk. v., 347*32. 

axle-tree, * axyl tre, * exyl-tree, 
*ax-treo (Eng.), * ax-tree, *ax-tre (O. 

Scotch), $. 

1. Lit. : The axle of a wheel. 

**. . . their axle-trees, and their oaves, aod their 
felloes, aud their spokes, *ere all molten."— l Kings 
Vti. 33. 

2. Fig. : The axis of the heaveos. 

”... the poles or axfe-freeof heaven, . , -Bacon: 
Adv. of Learn., hk. iL 

ax -led (ax -eld), a. [Eng. axl(e); -ed.] Fur- 
nished with au axle. (irAarfon.) 

ax o lotl, s. [Mexican.] A species of am- 
phibious vertebrated animals, belonging to 
the order Amphipneusta and the family Pro- 
teid<e. It is the Siredon pisciforme. it has 
four feet, and has on either side of the neck 
a very large aperture, within which are dis- 
played bronchial arches, the gills, however, 
being attached to the opercula, or flaps which 
close the orifices. It is found in the lakes 
surrounding the city of Mexico, where it is 
said to have once been very abundant. It is 
esteemed a great luxury. 

ax-ot-dm-ous, o. [From Gr. Ifav (axon) — 
aa axle, an axis, aod Top-q (tome) =■ fl cutting ; 
from Tffxvut (temno) = to cut,] 

Crystallog. : Haring its cleavage perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the crystal. (Dana.) 

ax -stone, s. [Axe-stone.] 

* ax -tre-o (0. Eng ), * &x'-tree, 4 ax-tre 

(0. ScofeA), s. The same as Axle-tree (q.v.). 

ax-ung, pr. par. [Axe, r.] 

t &x'-urige, aux'-unge, s. [Lat. axungia 
= cart-grease; axis = axle, and ungo = to 
amear.] Hogs’ lard. (Ure.) (Webster.) 

* £,x'-vet 9 h, s. [Axfitch.] 

Ax' wed -nes -dal, s. [Old Eng. oxse = ash, 
and IFcdnesdai.] Ash Wednesday. (Rob. of 
Gloucester.) 

* £x -wort, s. [O. Eng. or, and suffix -wort.] 
[Axfetch.] 

* ax'->~ g, pr. par. & s. [Axe, Asking.] 

* And they him swore his axyng fojre and wele." 

Chaucer .* C. T., 1,838. 

ay(l), adv. [Aye (3).] 

t ay (2), adv. [Aye (2).] 

* ay, interj. [Ah.] 

* ay me, interj. & s. 

A. As interjection : Ay me I an ejaculatory 
expression of sorrow, regret, or anxiety. 

“ Ay me / I fondly dream ! " 

Milton • Lycidas 

B. As substantive: The utterance of auch 
an ejaculation. 

"Ay-meet, mid hearty heigh-lioea. 

Are sal lets fit for soldiers ! " 

Beaum. A Piet . ; Bonduea, 1. 2. 

” Sonnets from the melting lover's brain, 

Aymeet aud elegies." 

The Woman Hater (1607). 111. L 

* ay (1), (pi. eyr-en) (eyr as ir), s. [Ger. ey 
(sing.), eiren (pi.) = an egg.] An egg. 

“And a faucon heom unyddes. 

• 1 An ay he lalde." A lisa under, 636-7. 

ay-schelle, s. An egg-shell. (Afisaumter, 
557.) (5. in Boucher.) 

* ay (2). s. [Awe.] The same as Awe (q.v.). 

(Rob. de Brunne, p. 220.) (5. in Boucher.) 

ay -ah, s. [Port, aya, aiu ; Ital. aia ~ a gover- 
ness, a chambermaid ; cognate with Port aio, 
ayn = a tutor ; Sp. ayo ; Ital. aio = a tutor, a 
governor of youth.] 

Anglo-Indian: The ordinary appellation 
given by Anglo-Indians to a lady's or nurse- 
maid of Hindoo or Mohammedan extraction, 
or who, whatever her faith, belongs to one of 
the native races of India. The term, origioally 
borrowed from the Portuguese, ia now tending 


to become naturalised in various Hindoo lan- 
guages. 

tayde, v.t. [Ain, v ] Obsolete, except in 
poetry, and then in imitation of antiquity. 

“ When the bells of Rylstoue play'd 
Their Sabbath music— 'God us ayde 

Wordsworth : h'ftife Doe of By I it one, vlL 

4 aye (I), edr. [Ayen.] 

aye (2), t ay, * ai, adv. [A.S. a,aa = alwaya, 
ever, forever ; aivu = away ; leel, aesi ; O. IceL 
a* ; Ger. ewig ; O. H. Ger. eo, io, ewa ; Goth. 
aiv; Lat. cevum ; Gr. auou (aiou) = . . . eter- 
nity ; aet ( oei ) = always ] [Coeval, Eke.] 

1. Always, perpetually, for ever. (Poetic.) 

“ Fro that time we tellen ay." 

Story of Gen. A Exod. (ed Morris), 87. 

” The soul, though made in time, survives for aye ,* 
And, though It hath beginning, sees no eud.“ 

Sir J. Davies. 

2. Always, ever, in all cases, on all occasiona ; 
through all bygone time. (0. Eng. £ Scotch 
prose and poetry.) 

. . and sykivly, ay the hettyr man. ay the mar 
lawly, . . . '—The Craft of Deyng (ed. Lurnby), 145-6. 

“ For ai was rigt and kire beforn 
On man, on wif, till he was bom." 

Story of Gen. A Exod, (ed Morris), 4512. 

“I daur say. Mr. Waverley. ye never kend that f 
the eggs that were sae weel roasted at supper io the 
Ha' house were aye turned by our Dane f “Scott : 
Waverley, cb. lxix. 

3. Always ; without intermission. 

“ Th* astonish'd tnarinei-s aye ply the pump: 

No stay, nor rest, till the wide breach is clos'd." 

Phillips. 

r Ay- forth : Ever after. 

" His godhede lees he nought thel he come lowe. 

That he was God ay forth in his grete strengthe." 

Joseph of A ra mat hie (ed. Skeat). 125-6. 

aye (3), Aye, ay, * I, adv. & s. [Etym- 
ology somewhat doubtful Perhaps it ia con- 
nected with Eng. yea; A.S. ia, gea ; Sw. ja 
(pronounced ya); Hau. ja = yes, yea, nay ; jo 
= yes, yea ; Dut ja = yea, nay ; Goth, ja, jai. 
Mahn considers it more probable that aye is 
connected with Ger. ei, ey = why, liey, ay 
well, ah ha ; M H. Ger. ei, eia ; Dan. ej ; ll 
Ger. ih. Wedgwood believes it to have deve- 
loped by a process which he illustrates from 
aye — always, and in fact to be that word.] 
Yes, a particle of affirmation or assent, used 
in the same way as yes. 

A, As adverb : 

" What say'st thou ? Wilt tbon be of our consort t 
Say ay, and be the captain of us all.” 

Shake tp. : Two Gent, of Ver., lv. 1. 

*i The form i occurs in old editiooa of 
Shakespeare, and other dramatic works. 

iVatriittri ; Ay, ay, sir, or Aye, aye, sir: A 
common phrase in the mouths of sailors, who 
mean by it to express their willingness cheer- 
fully to carry out the command just issued to 
them by their superior. 

" Heard the voices of meo through the mist, the 
rattle of cordage 

Thrown on the deck, the shoots of the mate, and the 
sailors' ' Ay. ay. Sir / ' “ 

Longfellow : The Courtship of Miles Standuh, It. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Of things: A vote in any legislative body 
or elsewhere io favour of a motion as opposed 
to No = equals a vote agaiost it. 

"There were a hundred and sixty Ayes to a hundred 
and sixty-four Noea."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxir. 

2. Of persons: Ooe who io such a case votes 
affirmatively. 

“. . . the Aye* did not venture to dupute hi* 
opinion.”— Macau lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviiL 

aye’-aye, s. [So called from the cry of the 
animal.] The Chciromys Madagascar it ns is, an 



aye-aye. 


animal placed by Cuvier among the Rodentia, 
and by others with the Lemuridab As its 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ve, ce = e. ey = a- qu = kw. 
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specific name imports, it is a native of Mada- 
gascar. It is about the size of a cat. Its fur 
is brown and its tail black. 

* Ay-e'eiL, Akber-y, s. [Hindust. ayeen = 
institutes, and A Mar, a celebrated Mogul 
Emperor of Delhi who reigned from 1550 to 
1(505. 1 A very valuable statistical description 
of the Mogul empire as it was in the reign of 
Akbar. It was compiled by his vizier, Abul 
Fazi. There is an English translation of it by 
Gladwin. 

* ay-el, * al'-el (l as y), s. [Fr. aieul, from 
Lat. aviolus, dimiu. of aims = grandfather.] 
A grandfather. 

“I am thine ayel ready at tby will." 

Chaucer: C. T., 2,479. 

* a-yen’, * a-yen'e, adv. [Again.] {Chaucer.) 

* a-ycn'-bite, s. [Eng. (1) ayen = again (like 
yett for gate), and (2) bite,] A bite or biting 
again ; remorse. 

"Dan Michel's Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of 
Conscience. *' Edited by Richard Morris, Esq. London : 
Trubner and Co. 


* a-yenst f , * a-yens\ prep. [Against.] 
Againat. {Chaucer.) 

"... whan ho wente in batayle ayenst them . . .** 
— fnrentlon (if the Holy Crou (ed. Morris), p. 169. 

* a-yen ward, adv . [0. Eng. ayen — again, 
in the sense of against, in the reverse direc- 
tion.] [Again.] Backward. {Chaucer.) 

t a -yen'- wy lie, adv. [0. Eng. ayen, and 
wylle — will.] Against one's will, unwillingly. 
{Prompt. Parv.) 

f ay -er-3f, 5. [Eyrie.] 

* ay -green, t ai- green, s. [Eng. ay = 
always, and green.] A uaine of the heuseleek. 


* ay'-gul-et, s. [Fr. a iguillctte.] An aiglet. 
[Aiglet.] 

* ayie, s, [Fr. atcul.] A grandfather. 

* ayle, v.t. [Ail, v.] 

“ Noet I nought why, ne what mcschauuce it aylcd.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 16.W6. 

t ay-let, s. [Deriv. uncertain.] 

In Heraldry : A name used to designate the 
Cornish Chough {Fregilus graculns). {Gloss, 
of Iler.) 


• aym, s. The same as Aim (q.v.). Spec., 
guess. 

“ That knowei her port, and thither sayles by ayme .” 
Spemer : F. y., IL vL 10. 

* ay -mer§, s. pf, [Embers.] 


* aynd, s. [In Sw. anda — breath, ande — 
ghost, spirit ; Dan. aande ~ breath, aand = 
ghost; Wei. anade — breath.] Breath, life. 
(Chiejly Scotch.) [Aunde, Aind.] 

" Quoth some wha rnaiet had tint their aynds." 
Chriil'i Kirk o' the Green, li. (& In Boucher.) 


* aynde, t>.f. [Iu Dan. aande = to breathe 
Sw, aiulan — to breathe out.] [Aynd, s.] T 
breathe upon. {Scotch.) 

"... they find thair cfrghi ayndlt . . ."—ffectc 
Boece: Introd. iiacrip, of Scotland. (a In BoucJter.) 


• * ayn dlt, pa. par. [Aynde.] {Scotch.) 


*ayne, a. [Ane, One.] One, a. 

" Anil tils corune on hi* heued he dede, 

And let It stuudeu ayne atund." 

Story of Gen. and Kxod. (ed. Morris), 2,638-9. 

a-yont', prep. & <\dv. [Eng. a; yont.] Be- 
yond, ou the further aide : remote from. 

{Scotch. ) 

A .As prejyosltion ! 

he wad thrum thrm ower and ower to the 
like o me ayont the Ingle at e'en, . . .'—Scolt 
Antiquary, eh. xxl. 

B. Asm/rert?; 

"A burn ran in the lalgh, ayont there lay 
A* many feeding on the other brae." 

Hot* : IJetenore . p. 47. (Jamieson.) 


* ay'-quere. adv. [Old Eng. ay (Ayf.), and 
q <itre, old form of Where (q.v.).] Every- 
where. 

"With mony goldc frenges, 

Ayquere nay let ful Uwe. 
and the Ureen Knyght, 1.070. (5. In Boucher.) 

ay r -ant, a. [Eyrant.] 


’ayro(l). s. [Heir] 


*ayre(2), s. [air.] 

" Shouting, aud clapping all their bands on hlgbt. 
That all the ayrt it dlls, and dye* to heaven bright." 

Spemer: F. y., I. v. 16. 

* ayr'-en (yr as ir), s. pi. [Ay, Eggs.] 

A'yr-shires (Ayr as Ar), s. pi. [From Ayr- 
shire, a Scottish conaty.] 

Farming : A breed of cattle brought from 
Ayrshire. The animals so designated are in 
general parti-coloured, red and white being 
diffused over them in patches. They are 
homed. Tlieir special value arises from their 
being excellent for the dairy. 

ii'yr-y (ar'-i), s. [Aerie.] 

" I should discourse on the hraocher, the haggard, 
aud then treat of their several ayritt." — fValton : Any. 

* ay§e, v.t. [Ease, v.\ 

* ayse, s. [Ease, $.] 

* ay'-sjrlle, * ai-syll, s. [ A.S, ais-il = vine- 
gar.] Vinegar. 

" The vessel of aytylle and of galle, 

Lord, kope me from the synuys alle.* 

The Symbols of the Bastion (ed. Morris), 105-0. 

az-a'-le-a, s. [In Dut., Dan., & Mod. Lat. 
azalea ; Fr. azalee ; Gr. d^oAeo? {azaleas) = 
dry, parched, either because in such places 
the plant grows, or from the brittle, dry 
nature of its wood.] 

Botany: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Ericaceae (Ileathworts). It contains a 
British speciea, A. procumbens , or Trailing 
Azalea, a low shrub with woody tortuous 
stems and crowded leafy branches, occurring 
in patches on moors in the Scottish High- 
lands. There are numerous species in America, 
flomo of them of great beauty. The nearly 
allied genus, Rhododendron, alao abounds in 
the American mountains. Several speciea are 
cultivated ou account of the abundance aud 
beauty of their flowers, and in some cases 
their fragrance. Azaleas are best cnltivated 
in a peaty soil. The most delicate species is 
.Lu/ea Imiica. 

a-za-le me, s. [From Mod. Lat. azalea, and 
Eng, suff. -i?ie.] 

Chem. [Rosaniune.] 

az'-a-rdle, s . [Iu Ger. azerole — the berry, 
and azerol 6a uni = the tree ; Fr. azerole — the 
berry, and azerolier = the tree ; Port, azerela 
= ths fruit, aud areroteiro = the tree ; Ital. laz- 
zeruola = the beiry, and lazzeruolo — the tree.] 
The English name of a species of hawthorn 
{Crataegus azarolus.] 

A-Z&'-zel, s. [Heb. VltfW {azazft); in the 
opinion of Geaeuius, the same as blblS (dcaJ- 
ztl); from (azal), disused in Hebrew, but 
occurriug iu Arabic = to separate.] 

1. In Scripture: A word occurring in Lev. 
xvi. 8, 10, aud 20, where it is trauslated 
“ seapegoat ; ” but the antithesis which makes 
the one goat be for Jehovah, and the other for 
Azazel, is best preserved by supposing Azazel 
to be sueli a being as Satan or some other 
evil spirit. 

2, In Milton : An evil spirit, standard- 
bearer to Satan. 

* Then stmlght cominnnds, that at the warlike sound 
Of trumpets loud and clarions be upreared 
ills mighty standard : that proud honour claim* 
Atazel as his right, a cherub tall." 

Milton : P. L., L 5S4. 

a-zcd’-a-r£ch, s. [In Fr. azedarach, from 
Arab, azadarach.] 

Phurm, : The bark of the root of a tree, 
Melia azedarach. [Melia.] 

az-cl a 10, a. [Eng. azote, and Gr. <Aaixo? 
(clalkos), pertaining to the olive-tree ; eAaior 
(efaion) = olive-oil, or oil in general ; <\aia 
(elaia) = the olive-tree.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to azote (nitrogen) and oil in combina- 
tion. 

azelaic acid, s. 

Chem. : C7II14.fCO.OII).>. A blbasic ncid 
formed along with suberic acid by oxidising 
castor oil. It is soluble in cold ether and in 
boiling water. It forma large white needle 
crystals, which melt at 10(5°. By heating with 
caustic baryta, it yields heptane, C^IIjg. 

A'-zcl-fa-fago, b. [Corrupted Arabic.] A 
fixed star, numbered 4$ in the^cale of magni- 
tude ; it is called also tt 1 Cygni. 


dz'-i-muth, s. [In Dut., Ger., & Sp. azimuth; 
Fr. & Port, azimut; Ital. azzimutto ; from 
Arab, assamt, pi. as-sumut = a way, a path.1 
[Zenith.] 

Astronomy : 

1. Sing.: ‘’The angular distance of a celestial 
object from the north or aouth point of the 
hoiizou (according as it is tM north or south 
pole which is elevated), when the object is 
referred to the horizon by a vertical circle.” 
Or “ the angle comprised between two verti- 
cal planes, one passing through the elevated 
pole, the other through the object.” It is 
generally reckoned eastward or westward, 
from the north or aouth point for 180° either 
way ; but Uersehel prefers always reckoning 
it from the points of the horizon most remote 
from the elevated pole westward, so as to 
agree in ita general direction with the ap- 
parent diurnal motion of the atars. Of course 
he therefore counts from 0° to 3(50°. {Herschtl : 
Asbvn., 5th ed., 1858, § 103.) 

2. Plural : Azimuths, called also vertical 
circles, are great circles intersecting each 
other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles in all the points 
thereof. Ou these are reckoned the altitude 
of the stars, and of the sun when he is not in 
the meridian. 

^ Magnetical Azimuth : Magnetieal azimuth 
is au arch of the horizon, contained between 
the sun's azimuth eircle and the magnetical 
meridian ; or it ia the apparent distance of 
the sun from the north or south point of the 
compass. 

azimuth and altitude instrument. 

An astronomical instrument designed to ascer- 
tain the altitudes and azimuths of the heavenly 
bodies at any particular time. It has two 
axes, the principal one vertical and the other 
horizontal ; the former, therefore, correspond- 
ing to a vertical circle of the heavens, and the 
latter to the celestial horizon. The angles 
measured on the latter are therefore azimuths 
or differences of azimuth, and those on the 
former zenith distances, according as the 
paduation is from the upper point of the 
limb, or a point distant from it 90*. {Hcrschel: 
Astron., §§ 182—187.] [Altazimuth.] 

azimuth compass. An instrument used 
for finding the sun's magnetical azimuth, or 
the amplitude of aaiy other heavenly body. 

azimuth dial. A dial, the stile or gno- 
mon of which is at right angles to the plane of 
the horizon. 

ilz-i-muth aL a. [Eng., ke., azimuth, and 
Eng. suffix -al. In Fr. and Port, azimutal ; 
5p. azimuthal.] Pertaining to the azimuth. 

“. . . the azimuthal arc thus determined."— Her- 
schel: Astron ., { IBS. 


azimuthal .error. The deviation of a 
transit instrument from the plane of the 
meridian. Its effeet is greatest in the horizon, 
and vanishes in the zenith. It is sometimes 
called the “meridian error. ” {Hind.) 


az-o-toen'-zene, s . [From Eug. azo{te) = 
uitrogen, and benzene (q.v.).] 

C 6 II 6 N 

Chemistry: II Obtained by distilling 

< 

uitrobenzene with an alcoholic solution 01 
potash. The alcohol is oxidised to aldehyde. 
Azobenzene can be obtained by the action of 
sodium amalgam and water on an alcoholic 
solution of nitrobenzene. Azobenzene crys- 
tallises in large yellow-red plates, which melt 
at 6(5 ’b°, and boil at 293 c . Concentrated nitric 
acid converts it into nitro-substitution com- 
pounds. Rnilingsiilphurie acid converts it into 
nzohenzene-sulplioiiie acid, CiolLiNoSCbjH. 
Reducing ngents convert azobeuzeuo into 

hydmzobenzcne, 

CtfHftNII. 


&Z-d-ben zo Ic, a. [Eng. azo{te), and benzoic 
(see def.).] Pertaining to nitrogee, and also 
to guin benzoin, n resin produced from Styrot 
benzoin, a tree from the .Malay archipelago. 


azobenzoic acid. 

NCcll4.CO.Oll 

ChCM - : NCnHj.CO.OIl. °" UinCd by the 
action of sodium amalgam and water on 
nitro-benzoic ncid. A yellow solid, almost 
insoluble in aleohnl, ether, or water ; it forma 
sparingly soluble salts. 


boil, bo^; ptfiit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bcn$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = L 

-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -{ion, -§ion - zhun* -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -blc, -die, kc. - bel, d$L 
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azodiphenylciiamine— azymous 


Mo-di-phen-yX-di -asinine, s. [Eag. 
azo(U) f i iiphenyl, diamine.) 0 i*HnX 3 . A 
chemical Rubstuuee produced by passing 
nitrous acid through an alcoholic solution of 
aniline. 

tv-zo-ic, a [Or. Dy*>cs (azoos) : a, priv. , and 
(mo?) s= alive ; <,wij (3«t ) = life ; £ow (mo) 

— to live.] Destitute uf life, or the remains 
of what onca were animated beings. 

Oeofagn. Azoic Locks: Those in which no 
traces *>t‘ organic remains exist, and which 
are by some assumed to have been deposited 
before life commenced in this planet. 

•j As the constant tendency of geological 
Investigation lias Ken to liud traces of fossils 
lu sedimentary rocks previously deemed azoic, 
and as, moreover, there is good reason to 
believe that in many cases in which they have 
not been found they once existed, but have 
since, VeU destroyed by metamorpbic action, 
students of nature require to be very' careful 
as to what rocks they venture to characterise 
as azoic. 

iz-6'ine than, s. [From Eng. azo(tc) = ni- 
trogen, and me/Ana (q.v.). 

Chem. [Cyanide.] 

&z-d- par'-af-fins, $. pi [Eng. axc(te); 

paraffins.) 

Chemistry. [Nitriles.] 

az-6-phos-phor -ic, o. [Eng. asc(te), and 
jAospAoric (q e.).] Pertaiuiog or relating to 
azote and phosphorus in combination. 

azophosphoric acid. An acid ob- 
tained by Dr. Gladstone, and which be re- 
garded as phosphoric acid conjugated with an 
atom of the group P.X. 

az-dr'-ite, s. [From the Azores, nine islands 

* in the North Atlantic, about 800 miles dis- 
tant from Portugal, to which they politically 
belong.] A white mineral, translucent or 
opaque, crystallising in minute octahedrons. 
The hardness is 4 45 ; th^ lustre vitreous on a 
fractured fragment. Hayes considers it car- 
bonate of lime. It is found in an albitic rock 
in the Azores. 

a-ZO te, s. [In Ft. azote ; from Gr. i, priv., and 

* £wrtxas (zutikos) = lit for giving and maintain- 
ing life ; (zoc) = life ; £am (zoo) — to live.] 
A name once all but universally used for what 
is now more frequently termed nitrogen. 
[Nitrogen.] It was so called because when 
breathed, uncombined with oxygen, it bus 
fatal etTects upon animal life. 

* a -ZOth, s. [Arabic (?).] 

1. Alchemy : Jlercnry, which was snpposM 
to exist in every metallic body and constitute 
its basis. ( Glossog . Now., Ac.) 

2. The liquor of sublimated mercury. 

3. Brass. 

4. Paracelsus's universal remedy. 

a-zot -Ic, a. [In Fr. azotique.'] Pertaining to 

* azote. 

* azotic acid. The same as Nitric Acid 
(q.v.). 

* azotic gas. Nitrogen. 

•*. . . one of which ha» bevu warned oxygen gas and 
the other azotic ga s." ^Gregory : Bauyt A'af. Phil. 
(1S0T). i tii. 

zc, v.t. [Eng. azot(r ) ; -ire.] To im- 
pregnate with azote. 

Jiz-O-tl zed, pt«. p^r. A a. [Azottize ] 

**. . . thcow of azo'ized matter*. whether anicoAl or 
Yc«etahle. Todd & Botrmum : PhysioL Atuii . ). UL 

. . Tar loos azotuent lubetauces." — Ibid., vol. ii, 

p. 2 oa. 

azotlzed substances. Nitrogenous 
compounds, or those containing nitrogen, the 
most essential element of food, yet, by itself, 
unable to sustain life. Foods, which build 
. up the bodies of men and animals, are divided 
into two great classes, viz.— flesh-former*, or 
those which repair the waste of tissue ; and 
heat-generators, or those which k**ep up the 
heat and movements of the body. The former 
aro called nitrogenous, and the latter non- 
nitrogeaous or carbonaceous. The principal 
animal nitrogenous compounds are albumen, 
fibrin, gelatine, and casein, all of which are 
almost identical in composition, and contain 
from Id to IS per rent, of mtreigen. Albumen, 
fibrin, and gelatine are found in the niascles. 


blood, and bones of animals, whilst casein is 
found in the milk. Similar nitrogenous com- 
pounds occur in vegetables : thus we find 
albumen in potatoes, turnips, apples, Ac. ; 
libriu iu wheat, barley, and the other cereals ; 
and casein iu peas, beans, and lentils. The 
nutritive value of an infusion of ten or coffee 
is very small, the amount of nitrogen present 
being* almost inappreciable. The lion-nitro- 
genous foods are sugar, starch, and fat or oil. 
These, by oxidation in the body, produce heat 
aud motion, and are hence termed heat-givers 
or force-producers. 

az-b-ti z-ing, pr. par. [Azotize, v.] 

a-ZO -to-, as a prefix : [lb 'in a:of(c) ; -o.] 

Combined with azote, as azoto-sulpliuric. 

azoto-sulphuric acid (of De La Pre> 
vostave). A chemical compound. Formula 
SjN 2 0 9 . 


az-OX-y-bcn -Zcne, $. [From Eng. arof(e) ; 
Gr. 6 £vs (uxus) = sharp, and Eng. benzene 
(q.v.).] 

c 6 h 5 n v 

Chem. : Azoxybcnzene, /O. It is 

C 6 H5> 

formed, together with azobenzene, by reducing 
nitrobenzene with alcoholic potasb., It crys- 
tallises in long yellow needles. 


Az-ra-el, Az -ra-il, x [Arab., Turk., &e.] 
Among the Arabs a»u2 Turks: The angel of 
death. 

" Even Azrael, from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, aud fly it mu*t, 

That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our beorta to undivided duat.* 

Byron : The Brule of A bydoe, L 11. 

a-zul-mic, a. [Eng. acfrte), and ulmir, from 
* ulmin (q.v.) J Pertaining to azote and ulnrin. 

azulmic acid. 

Chem. : Azulmic acid, C 4 II 5 X 5 O, obtained 
by the spontaneous decomposition of an 
aqueous solution of cyanogen gas ; also *by 
the action of cyanogen, CoXo, on aqueous 
ammonia. By boiling it with water it is con- 
verted into niycomeiie acid, C 4 H 4 X 4 O 2 . 

az'-ure, * as ure, * a§-sure, * &s-ur 
(z = zh), a- "a 5 . (The first syllable of the 
word is occasionally prononneed a*)- [In Fr., 
Welsh, Prov. , and O. Sp. o.’iir; Ital. axzurro, 
axzuolo ; Sp. aznr, and; Port, azul ; freiu 
Pers. Idjatcardi, Idjuxrordi = bluc, azure ; faia- 
vnrtl. Mjutrtmf = lapis lazuli, the second 
word in which is the Persian one altered. 
From Arab, ozul = heaven.] [Azeri se, Azur- 
1TE, AZURN.] 

A. As adjective : 

Ord. Lang. : Of that tint of blue which is 
seen in the vanlt of heaven during the absence 
of clouds. JTsetf — 

1. Of the sky. 

** Inverted trees, and rocks, and azure sky." 

Wordsworth • Excursion. Ilk. tit 

2. Of tli e sea in certain states. 

•• The se*. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain. 

Your empire owns." Thomson: Spring, 71. 

3. Of some eyes, and specially of Minerva's. 

M Minerv.\, graceful with her n sure eyes. ' 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey. bk. L. 

4 . Of sea-goddesses. 

M Lencothoe saw. aud pity touched her breast 
(Herself a mortal tmeo of Cadmus" it rain. 

But now an <irure sister of the main)." 

Pope : IJomer's Odyssey, hk. v., 4(16-7. 

B. As ru&riantire : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The colour of the sky, soft or pale bine. 

" Gold and seiner he seis and -»rur fursotlie." 

Joseph of Arimathie (ed. Skeut). 1W. 

**. . . if oor hypothetical shell were lilte<l tu twice 
the height of M.vut Blanc above the earth’s snrface, 
we should still have the azure overhead.'— Tyndull : 
Frag of Science. Jnl ed.. v»i. 162-X 

2. The vault of Leaven, bo called from its 
soft blue colour. 

“ TTp to the lights above ns, in the arurc. 

Which «re so be.sotiful,' — fljrrw : CVnn, L k 

H Her. : Bright blue. Used c«i>ecially iu 
desrribmg the escutcheons of geotlemen be- 
neath the degree of barons. The 
same colour mi a nobleman's coat 
is called 6 apphire. from the stone, 
and that on the coat of a sove- 
reign priace Jupiter, from the 
\ lanvt of that name. Engravers 
conventionally represent azure, azure. 



or asure a s it is sometimes spelled in 
heraldry, by horizontal lines. (GZossographia 
Not vi , dc.) 

•• Folc* In foler flivkcnindc bitwene. 

Ami a' ui art»r«r mud yude cuuunAyld ryche." 

Far. Eftg. AUiter. Poems («L Morris ' ; Cleu nnest, 1,410-lL 

azure-eyed, a. Having eyes of an azure 
colour, or what may be poetically described 
as such. 

’ F.\ir- haired, azure-eyed, with delicate Saxon com- 
tvlexiou" 

Longfellow: Courtship of Mila Standlsh. L 

azure -pencilled, a. Pencilled with 
azure, with radiations of an azure hue. 

•• And where -prolaw the wood- veitch clings 
Bound xsh and elm. id verdant rings. 

Its ik»!e and azure- pend lied flower 
Should canopy Titauia’s t-ower." 

■Scoff : Rokeby. tv. 2. 

azure-spar, azure spar, s. A min- 
eral, called also Laznlite (q.v.). 

azure-stone, azure stone, a The 

same as Azure-spar (q.v.). 

azure-tinted, a. Tinted with azure. 

•• Ou bis hairy arm imprinted 
W.\e na anchor, azure-tinted: 

Like Thor's hammer, huge xud dinted 
Was bis brawny hand.'* 

Longfellow: The Saga offing Olaf, xiv. 

&z‘-ure (z as zh), r.f. [From the adjective 
or substantive. In Sp. & Port, azisfar.] To 
colour azure. 


az -ured (z as zh), pa. par. 3c a. [Azure.] 

A- As past jxirticiple: Coloured azure ; made 
to assume an azure colour. 


B. As adjective: Of an azure colour. 

’• Thou shalt not luck 

The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured hare-bell, like thy vem». Uo. nor 
The leaf of evlnutine. whom not to slander, 

Oat -5 wee tend not thy hreath ... 

Shnkesp. : Cymbeline. 1 v. X 


az-ur-me (z as zh), a. & & [Eng. arur; 
-ind In Ttal. ar~uri»o.l 
t A, As adjective : Of aa azure colour. 

“. . . whereupon they lay a colour which con- 
tinueth dark azurine. '—Uackluyt : Voyages, voL in., 
p. 37. 

B. As yu&sfan fire : A fresh- water fish, called 
also the Bine Roach, the Lcnciscus cacruleus 
of Yarrcll. It belongs to the Cyprinidre, or 
Carp family. It is found in Lancashire and 
in some of the Swiss lakes. 


az -ur-Ite (z as zh), s. [Eilg. azur; and suff. 
-ife.] 

1. (In Ger. IaniMf, laciflif^L) A mineral, 
called also Lazulite (q.v.). 

2. (In Ger. laxurit.) A brittle, transparent 
or subtrauslueent mineral with monoelinic 
crystals. The hardness is 3‘5 — 4*25 ; the sp. 
gr., 3 5 — 8 S3 1 ; the lustre vitreous or verging 
on adamantine ; the colour azure-blue, passing 
into Berlin bine. Compos. : Carbonic acid, 
24 to 25 ‘46 ; oxide of copper, fib "5 to 70 ; and 
water, 5 " 4 ti to 6 . It occurs in England, in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Derbyshire, 3cc. ; as 
also in France, Anstro-llmigary, aud Siberia. 
(Dana.) 


az'-urn (z as zh), a. [Ger. azum .] The same 
as AZURE. 


" My sliding chariot stays. 

Thick set with rate and the «zur« sheen 
Of Turks* blue." Jlillon . Cornu*. 8W. 


iiz'- y- go us, a. [Gr. (axugos) = up- 

wedded, not constituting one of a pair; d, 
priv., and oftener ^vyo»' (rugon) 

= a yoke.] 

Arvnt.: Pertaining or relating to anything 
occurring singly as contradistinguished from 
one of a pair. 

“Single or azygous bones. " — Flower : OsteoL of the 
J fammaU i. pt 1>5. 

# Sz'-jhme, s. [Gr. o, priv., and suui) (zumf) 
= leaven. [AzymoUS.] Uuleavened bread. 

Xz'-y-mlte, s. [In Ger. Asymiten (plural); 
Fr. A 2 ymite (sing.).] [AzymoUS.] 

Church Hist. \Plur.): Those who use nn- 
leavmed bread in the administration of the 
Lord's Supper. 

az'-y mous, a. [In Fr. azyme ; Sp. a:imo\ 
Port, tizymo ; Lat. orymi/s ; Gr. a^vpac (azu- 
Tjprs) ; o, priv., and £vpn (rume) ss leaven.) 
Unleavened; unfermentetL (Used of bread.) 


ftte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; tr£, Sjfalan* se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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B, 

£. The second letter and the first consonant in 
the English alphabet, as it is also in the other 
languages of the Aryan family spoken in 
Europe. The characters iu use iu these 
several tongues having come through the 
Greek from some old form of speech, probably 
the Phoenician, belonging to the Semitic (better 
called the Syro-Arabian) family, it was to be 
expected that the letter corresponding to B 
would occupy the same place in the Semitic 
ae in the previously-mentioned Aryan alpha- 
bets. Investigation shows this to be^the 
case, to a considerable extent at least.* A 
aound and character corresponding to the 
English b and the Greek 0 = (&efn) p> ia the 
8econd letter and the first consonant in Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew, Samaritan, Aramaic, Arabic, 
and Coptic. In Ethiopic, however, beth 
stands tenth instead of second iu order. 
Turning next to soma of the Aryan languages 
of Asia, we find that in Armenian be is the 
twenty-sixth of thirty-eight letters ; and in 
Sanscrit, Mahratti, &c., bu or ba is generally 
placed twenty-third in the list of consonants, 
where it ia preceded by phu and followed by 
bhu. Returning again to the Semitic, rv.2 
(beth), the name given to the second letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet, is really Ararmean. 
Like the corresponding word in. Hebrew, JV? 
(baith), it signifies a house, to which it has 
some faint resemblance. The Hebrew coin- 
letter 3 Samaritan ^ and the Phoe- 

nician 9% have a somewhat greater one ; 
and probably the old hieroglyph from which 
these symbols were abbreviated may have beeu 
the most like of all. (A, Alphabet.] 

B is a flat mute (Mute], the voice not beiog 
so entirely shut off in pronouncing it as it is 
when one of the sharp mutes, p or/, is uttered. 
The b sound is produced by coinpressing the 
lips, a vowel being added to render it audible. 
It is hence called a labial, from Lat. labium — 
a lip, plur. labia = lips ; its other associates 
in the same category being p , /, and t\ with 
which it is often interchanged in the cognate 
languages. Thus to bake is in O. II. Ger. 
xmchun, and in Slav, p eshtshi. The Eng. life 
is the Ger. leben ; and while life is the sub- 
stantive, live is the verb. So the Lat. b alama 
is from the Gr. <J>aAAau'a ( phallaina ), ^oiAaiea 
(pkalaina) with ph pronounced as /, whilst 
from one or other comes the Eng. w hah. The 
Eng. have is from the Lat. haoco. So also 
the Sanscrit vyagra — a tiger, becomes the 
Mahratta vugh (pronounced wa <?/<)> anil is 
transformed into the Hindi bagh. Other 
letters than the labials can be interchanged 
with b : thus the Greek priAu/32o? ( vnolubdos ) 
and the Lat. plumbum = lead, unlike as they 
appear, are akin, vi being exchanged for p; 
and the old form of the Lat. helium — war, was 
d uellum, whence our Eng. words beHtcose and 
duel. 

I. B, as an initial, is used— 

1. In designating University degrees : 

(«) For Lat. Buccal aureus, as Artium Bacca • 
lanrev$= Bachelor of Arts. 

0>) For Bachelor; as B.A.= Bachelor of Arts; 
B.D.= Bachelor of Divinity ; B.M.= Bachelor 
of Medicine ; B.L. = Bachelor of Laws, 

2. in Music: For bass. Similarly B.C. is 
used for &asso continuo = thorough bass. 

3. In Chemistry: Fur the clement l>oron, of 
which it ia the symbol as well as the initial. 

H. B, as a symbol, is used— 

I. In Numeration, in Greek, Hebrew', 
Arabic, and even occasionally in Engliah, for 
2. Rut /3| In Greek is the diacritical murk for 

2.000. Iu Latin B stands for 300, and JJ for 

3.000. 

2. In Music : As the seventh noto of the 
diatonic scale. It answers to the ttalian aud 
French si. In Germany it ie = B fiat. 

3. In Chem. (I., 3.] 

4. Biblical Criticism. Of Codices : B = the 
Codex Vat ioan us. (Codex.] 

HL 13, os a port of speech, is used — 

1. -4s an adjective* as “ the b sound.” 

2. As u swftshrnfiiY : ns " Capital B ; ” “Not 
to know a B from a bull's foot.*’ 

Ba (Chemistry). The symbol for the clement 
barium. 


Da’, s. (Eng. ball, with the permanent ellipsis 
of the last two letters.] A ball. (Scotch.) 

ba, a. (A.S. ba = both.] (Both.] Both. 

" That poure ba and Hebe.”— MS. Colt., TUut, D. 
ZvHl.,:f 0 . 133. (5. in Doudw.) 

ba, v.t. (3asse, v.) 

baa (Eng.), bae (.Scotch), s. (From the sound.] 
The utterauce of a sheep in bleating, from 
which it is manifestly imitated. 

" Proteus. Therefor© thou art « sheep. 

Speed. Such another proof will make uie cry baa." 

Shaktsp. : Two GentL of Ter., i. 1. 

baa (Eng.), bae (Scotch), v.i. (From the sub- 
stantive.] To emit the sound which a sheep 
does in bleating. 

" Or Ilk© a Jamb, whose dam away la fet. 

He treble baas fur help, but none eta get." 

Sidney. 

Ba'-al, s. [In Ger., &c., Baal; Gael. Beil; 
from Hebrew bri (Baal) ; Aram. (Baal), 
and (Bc£l) = (1) master, possessor, (2) 
husband (generally with the article n (ha) = 
the, Vriri (hah* Baal) = Baal ; in Sept. Gr. 6 
BaoA (ho Baal) — the B3al (masc.) (Judg. ii. 13); 
y BaoA (he Baal) = the Baal (fera.)(Jer. xix. 5).] 

1. Lit. : The chief male divinity among the 

Phoenicians, as Ashtoreth. was the leading 
female one. (Asijtobeth.] The Cartha- 
ginians, who sprang from the Phoenicians, 
carried with them bis worship to their new 
settlements, as is proved, among other evi- 
dence, by the names of some of their world-, 
renowned heroes ; thus Hannibal, written in 
Punic inscriptions (Hannibaal), signifies 

** The grace of Baal and Hasdrubal, or As- 
drubal/ (Azr&baal) — ** Help of Baal.” 

The worship of Baal early existed among the 
Canaanites and the Moabites, whence it spread 
to the Israelites, becoming at last for a time 
completely dominant among the ten tril»es, 
and to a certain extent even among the two, 
in consequence of the ill-advised marriage of 
Aliab with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal (the 
name means “With Baal.”) king of Sidon. 
A number of places in Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries commence with Baal, 
such as Baal-gad (Josh. xi. IT), Baal-meou 
(Numb, xxxii. 38), but whether in the sense 
of " lord,” " possessor,” or signifying “ Baal,” 
is a matter of dispute. One place is simply 
called Baal (1 Clnon. iv. 33). This divinity 
seems to have symbolised the sun, snd less 
frequently the planet Jupiter. He was wor- 
shipped under different forms or in different 
relations : thus there were Baal-berith =the 
Covenant Baal or lord ; Baal-zebub [Beel- 
zebub] = the fly-lord ; Baal Feor = the Baal 
of Mount Peor, or Baal of the opening, the 
Moabitish national divinity. Perhaps the 
Babylonian Bel was only Baal with a dialectic 
difference of spelling, though Prof. Kawlinson 
thinks differently (Isa. xlvi. 1). {Beu] There 
was an affinity between Baal and Moloch. 
(Moloch.] The Beltem or Beltane tires, lit in 
early summer in Scotland and Ireland, seein 
to be a survival of Baal's worship. [Beltane.] 

". . . and enlled on the name of Baal from imfniti*; 
evtMi until noon. 6 .ny 114 ?, O tin at, hear ust” — l £ mj* 
xvul. 23, (See also Jer. xix. * < 

*[ The Ileb. plural Baalim often occurs. It 
may signify images of Baal, or that imaginary 
god iu different relations. (Jvulgcs viii. 33.) 

2. Fig. : Auy one held by the person using 
the term to be a false priest. 

” The priest of Baa ! was reviled mid Insulted, *f>me- 
tlniMt beHtfii, sometime* ducked .” — Macaulay Ilist. 
»*</., ch. xi It. 

Baal-adorcr, s. One who adores Baal. 

“The Baal-adorcr bow* ou Slrtei* steep.'' 

liyron : On Jordan * Banks. 

Ba -al 1st, s . (Eng., Ac. Baal; -iif.] A wor- 
shipper ol‘ Baal ; a contemptuous epithet ap- 
plied to a Roman Catholic or to an Anglican. 
(Sylvester : Tobacco Batter&l, IDO.) 

bh/b, s. [Bob, s. (Scotch.) 

bhb, v.t. & i. [Bob, v.) (Scotch.) 

ba’-ba, s. (Mahratta (1) Baba, a proper name 
borne by many men ; (2) baba, a term of en- 
dearment for a young child of the male sex. 
Akin to Eng. baby.) 

Among Anglo-Indians: Used in the second 
of these senses. 

bfib-blc, * b&b’-lo (lc- el), v.i. A t. [In 
Dut. IxibhFrn ; Ger. bahbrln ; Fr. babbiler. 
Imitated Irom tin- sound.] [Basel.] 


A. Intrans.: To tend forth vague unmeai* 
ing aouuds in an unintermitted stream. 

I. OJ persons : Used— 

1. Of the imperfect attempts at speech which 
characterise the period of iufaucy. 

2. Of the talk of persons whose powers are 
failing through old age or serious sickness. 

3. Of tbe copiuus, uniutennitting, and shal- 
low speech of talkers, who habitually wearj 
every company into which they may gain ad- 
mittance, and betray every secret entrusted 
to them to keep. 

IL Of inanimate things : To emit such 
sounds as are made by a runuing brook. 

** And runlet© babbling down the gjfii." 

Tennyson: Mariana in (he South. 

B, Trans. : To prate ; to utter. 

”Joho had conned over a ratal ojru© of hard wordi: 
these he used to babbit indifferently iu all coin panic *. 4 
— A rb ut knot. 

H The participial adjective babbling, derived 
from babble,, is more common than any part of 
the verb strictly so called. [Babdlino J 

bab -ble, * bab -le (le = el), * bab’ bel, s. 

(From the verb. In Dut. gebabbel ; Fr. bnbil.) 

1. Emanating from human beings : Unmean- 
ing prattle ; shallow, foolish talk. 

’•Th©fca 66 ?©, impertinence, and folly, I have taken 
notice of in disputes."— Glanvill. 

2. Emanating from inanimate things : Such 
a sound as that made by running water. 

M Hounds are said to babble when they 
give tongue too loudly after having found. 
(Gent. Bee., p. 78.) 

bab ble ment, s. (Eng. babble; -ment. In 
Fr. babillement.) 

1, The act of babbling. t 

2. The foolish talk which is uttered. 

"Deluded all thU while with ragged notion* and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and delight- 
ful know ledge .”— Milt on : Education. 

b&b'-bler, “ bab -ler, s. (Eng. babble); -er. 
In Dut. babbclaar; Fr. babillard.] 

A, Ord. Lang. : An uninterraittiug and 
ahallow talker. 

" I found liim garrulously given, 

A babbler in tiie laud." 

Tennyson.' The Talking Oak. 

B, Ornith . (Ph Babblers) : The English 
equivalent for the Timalinte. a suli-fainily of 
the Turdidie, or Thrushes. It stands between 
the True Thrushes and the Orioles. The spt-c»es 
nre small birds confined to India, the Eastern 
Archipelago, and Australia. Some have imi- 
tative powers, and many sing sweetly, 

* bab' bler-y, s. [Eng. babble, v.; -rj/.J 

1. Prating, chatter, garrulousoess. (N.E.D.) 

2. Confused with Babery (q.v.). 

bab-blmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Babble.] 

A. As present participle participial adj. : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

" And have the fate* thy babbling acc ordnlu'd 
To violet© the life tliy youth sustained ♦'* 

Po}<«: Homers Odyssey, bk. xix.. 6f.3^. 

B. .4 siii^sfa n fire; Vain, shallow, foolish talk. 
" A void lug prof Uie end vain labblingt."~\ Tim. 

vl. 20. 

babbling-thrusnes,s. pi. [Badbleh.B.] 

t b5,b -bI$L 0 . (Eng. Intbbl(e) ; -y.) Given to 
babbling; garrulous. (Carlyle: Frederick the 
Great, lV f . 177.) 

babe, s . (Mid. Eng. baJte, bab, babon, from the 
la>t of which, probably of Celtic origin, the 
first two are contracted. ] 

L Lit.: An infant, male or female. [Baby.] 

” And, l»ebold. tbefta&e wept"— Axed. II. 6. 

II. Fbrurativcly : 

1. A doll. (Doll.] 

** Bcju-jtie a trm»v of tryflee et by* h©ck«. 

A* bell* mul babes, aui! rfl«A*es )n by* i«cke.’ 

.• The Mepheara's Calender, v. 

2. A childish person. 

3. 7n Scripture: A person who has just 
undergone the new birth, and is ns yet very 
immature iu spiritual development. 

"Aaiivw-burn babes. di-*ire the nincer© milk of the 
word t th.-*t ye umy grow thereby . 1 Vet. 11. 2. 

♦babe -hood, 3. (Eng. ?>a6c; Jienrf.] Inftuicy. 

Ba-bcl, s . (Sw., Dan., Dut., Fr., Port , &<\, 
Babe' ; from lleb. "12 (Babel) = (1) confusion, 
(2) BiIh*!, (3) Babylon; for Wz (JialUl); 
from (^n/uO = (1) to pour over, (2) to 


boil, b 6$: p6Tlt, cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; el su as; [expect, Xenophon, cyiat. -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -?lon = zhun, -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bcl, d^L 
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'confound ( Gesenivs ); or from Bab-ilu = the 
feate of God, or Bab-ili = the gate of the 
gods ; the rendering into Semitic of the Ac- 
cadian Ca-dimirra. (Sayce in 7'rans. Soc. 
Bibl. Archtrol . . vol. I , pp. 29S, 309.) ] A place 
Dr circumstances in which confusion of sounds 
— as, for instance, by several people speaking 
at once— is the predominating characteristic. 
The reference is to the confusion of tongues 
divioelv sent in consequence of the building 
Of the Tower of Babel (Gen. xL 1—9.) 

’'The poor nun most have thought the voice came 
from the »hore : such a Babel of cries Issued at ODce 
frura the ship . . Darurin: Voyage round the 
World, ch. xr. 

* babelary, * babelery, s. [Babblery.] 


Ba' bel ish, a. [Eng. BaheZ ,* -isA.] Resem- 
bling a babel ; confused, (filounf: Glossog.) 

Ba bel l§m, s. [Eng. Babel ; -ism.] Noisy 
confused speech. (Athenaeum, July 15, 1865.) 

* bkb' er-lypped, * bibyr lypped (yr as 

ir),a. (First element doubtful.] Thick-lipped. 

" He wxj byttel-browede »ud baberAyppe d, with two 
blery eyen ."— Piers Plowman, p. 97. 

ba' be ry, s. [Eng. babrury (q.v.), but modi- 
fied iu meauing by confusion with (q.v.).] 
Finery designed to please a baby or child. 

** So have 1 seen trim books in velvet dicht. 

With golden leA\es and painted babery 
Of seeiy boys, ple.\se unacquaiutcd sight," 

Sidney ; Arcadia, bk. 1. 

balje-ship, s. [Eng. babe; • ship .] Infancy, 
(Udal : Ayoph . of Erasmus, p. 194.) 

ba' beur-y, * ba bur-y, s. (Probably a 
corruption of babiry n rie = baboonery (q.v.).] 
Grotesque ornamentation, especially iu sculp- 
ture or pictures. 

*'As babeurics and pinnacles. 

Imageries and tabernacles." 

CAaucer . House qf Fame. 

ba-bi-a-na, s. [From Dut babianer , the 
name given by the Dutch colonists in South 
Africa, from the fact that the baboon, Dr 
bavutan, is fond of it.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Iridacew, or I rids. 
The species are all from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and are beautiful flowers. One is dark 
red, another red and bine, and more than one 
are sceuted. One of the commonest species is 
Babiana sulphurea. 

ba -bie, s. The same as Baby. (Scotch.) 

babie pickle, ?. The small grain lyiDg 
in the bosom of a larger one, at the top of a 
stalk of oats. (Scotck.) (Jamieson.) 

* ba bie, s. [Bawbee.] (Scotch.) 


Bab' mg-ton-ite, & [Named after Dr. 
Babington, who. Insides being a distinguished 
physician, published several important works 
pn mineralogy in 1795—1799. A small gather- 
ing of mineralogists at his house ultimately 
developed in 1S07 into the great Geological 
Society Df London.] A mineral placed by Dana 
under his Amphibole Group, the Pyroxene 
Sub-group, and the section of it with triclinic 
crystallisation. The hardness is 5'5 to 6 ; the 
sp. gr. 3 '35— 3 37 ; the lustre is vitreous, splen- 
dent ; the colour dark-greenish black. Com- 
position : Silica, 47*46 to 54 4 ; protoxide of 
iron, 10'26 to 21 '3 ; lime, 14 74 to 19'6 ; sesqui- 
oxide of iron, Oto 11 ; protoxide of manganese, 
I S to 17'91 ; magnesia, 077 to 2'2; alumina, 
0 to 6 4$. It occurs in the Shetland Islands, 
at Arendal in Norway, and in North America. 


bab i-rous -sa, s. [Babyrocssa.] 

ba-bisb, * ba-bishe, *ba-bysh, *ba- 
bysbe, a. [Eng. bab(c) ; -ish.) Childish, 
as a babe would do. 

*• If he be baabful. and will soou blush, they call him 
a babish and ill brought-op thing. "—Aseham. 


* ba bish, t\f. [From Eng. babish, adj. (q.v.).] 
To render babish ; to treat as if one were a 
baby. 

" The Pharisees had bablshed the simple people with 
famed and culde religion, and had tangled theyr con- 
sciences with mannes ordinauncea."— Udal John vlL 
(Richardson.) 


ba- bish-iy, adv. [Eug. babish; -ly.) Child- 
ishly ; in a baby-like manner. 

“One that spake so babishly."— Archbishop Usher : 
Answer to the Jesuit Malone, p. 401. 

ba-bisb ness, 5. [Eng. babish; stiff. -ness.] 
The quality Df being babish ; childislmess, 
(Ogilvie.) 


* bab'-lab, s. [Perhaps aku ic Persian and 
Mahratfa babul and babhfie - the Gum-Arabic 
tree (Acacia Arabica). The rind of the legume 
of a plant — Mimosa cineraria of Lin mens, now 
Prosopis spicigera. It contains gallic acid and 
tannin, aud has been used in dyeing a drab 
colour. (Vrt.) 

ba -boo, ba -bu, s. (Bengalee.) A term used 
in Calcutta and other parts of Lower Bengal 
for a Hindoo gentleman, or sometimes fora 
native gentleman of any purely Oriental race. 

" Hernia a picture of a Calcutta 6a&u.*’— Calcutta 
ATctncw. vi. ( 1 S 46 ), p. lvi. 

ba boon , * bab -1-on, * bab -i-an, s. (In 

Sw. babian ; Dan, bavian ; Dut bariaan; 
Ger. jxunan, banian ; Fr. babouin (masc.), 
babouinc (fern.) ; Sp. babuino ; Ital. babbuino, 
dimin. of bubbo = papa ; Low Lat. baboynus, 
babuynus, babovinus , babewynus, babuynia, 
and papio . Skiuner and Meuage think it 

cognate with babe, whilst Wedgwood considers 
that ba and pa, heing syllables requiring the 
lips for their ntterauce, came to mean the 
motion of the lips in framing them ; also the 
lips themselves. Deriving baboon from this 
root ba or pa, he considers it etymologically 
to mean = the ugly-lipped animat] 

1. Lit.: The English name of those Simi- 
adie (Monkeys) which have a facial angle as 
low as 30°, a long, dog-like snout, great canine 
teeth, large callosities, and capacious cheek- 
pouches. They are classed by naturalists 
chiefly under the genus Cynocephalus. They 
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are the lowest in intelligence of all the Simi- 
ad?e, and the most ugly and animal in look. 
They are ferocious when full-grown, though 
the young of at least one species has been 
domesticated. The maudrill, the drill, the 
derrias, and some other monkeys of similar 
affinity, are regarded as baboons. Africa, 
throughout its whole extent, is their appro- 
priate habitation, though one species is 
found also in South-western Asia Some other 
monkeys, less closely allied to Cynocephali, 
are popularly known as baboons. 

" Aud I am neither your minotaure, Dor your cen- 
taur* . . . nor your 6a*»on."— B. Jonson ; Cynthia's 
Bevels. 

2. Fig. (in vituperative language): A man 
who, for ugliness, for want of intellect, for a 
snarling temper, or some other quality, recalls 
to mind a baboon. 

ba-boon'-er-y, s. [Eng. baboon ; -cry.] An 
assemblage oi baboons. (Chapman : Masque 
of Middle Temple.) 

ba boon ish, a. [Eng. baboon; -ish.] Resem- 
bling a baboon. (Miss Ferrier : Inheritance, 
vol. i., ch. ii.) 

ba-bu, s. [Baboo.] 

* ba -bur-y, s. [Babery.] 

ba-by, * bab'-by, * bab -bie, s. A a. [From 
Eng. babe, and y, denoting little.] [Babe.) 

A. As substantiiy : 

1. An infant, male or female; a babe. 

" The b’tby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum." 

Shfxketp. : Measure for Measure, L S. 

2. A doll such as girls play with. 

'"Oie archduke saw that Perldn would prove a 
ruDD&vate : and It waa the part of children to lall out 
about babies."~Bacon: Henry VI J. 

3. An idoL 

" Since no image can represent the great Creator, 
never think to honour Him by your foolish puppet* 
and babies of dirt and clay."— .Sf ill ingfleet. 

B. As adj. : Like a baby ; infantile, childish 
(Tennyson: Elednore , i.) 


baby-farm, s. A place where young 
children are received to nurse, for payment. 

baby-farmer, s. One who receives in- 
fants to nurse, for payment, when the parents 
are unwilling or unable to do so, 

baby-farming, s, Tb business of a 

baby-farmer. 

baby-house, s. 

1. A doll’s house. 

*' A proud show 

Of i>a6yAoui**, curiously arranged." 

Wordsicorth : Excursion, hk. iL 

2. A weather-house (q.v.). 

baby-oak, s. An oak as yet very small 
in size, and which has passed through only 
the first stages of its development. 

" The riper life may magnetise 
The baby-oak vritnin. 

Tennyson : The Talking Oak. 

baby-rose, s. The rosy blush on the 
cheeks of an infant or young person. 

“Till the lightning laughters dimple 
The baby-roses in her cbeeka” 

Tennyson : Lilian. 

baby- show, s. 

1. A show, sight, or spectacle which a baby- 
will appreciate. 

’* That way look, my infant, lo J 
What a pretty baby-shoto f" 

W ordsworth ; Kitten A the Falling Leaves. 

2. An exhibition of babies, 
baby-treat, s. A treat for a baby, 

" 'Tia a pretty baby-treat ; 

Nor. I deem, for me unmeet" 

Wordsworth : Kitten A the Falling Leaves. 

ba'-by, t\f. [Baby, s.) To make a bahy of, to 
treat like a baby, to keep in a state of iufancy. 

“At best it babies us with endless toys. 

And keeps us children till we drop to dust" 

, w 1’oung : Sight Thoughts, v. ML 

ba-by -hood, s. [Eng. baby, and suff. -Tiood.] 
The state of being a bahy ; infancy or child- 
hood in the restricted sense. (Ash,) 

ba -by-isb, a. [Eng. baby, and suffix -ish.) 
Like a baby, as a baby would do ; infantile, 
childish. (Bale.) (Worcester * s Diet.) 

U This is a much more modern word than 
Babish (q.v.). 

ba'-by-ism, $. [Eng. baby , and suffix -ism.) 
The characteristics of a baby. (Booth.) (Iteid, 
JTorcester, dc.) 

Bah-y-lo -ni-an, a.is. [Eng. Babylon, -ian ; 
from Lat. Babylonivs ; Gr. 0a0v Atirao? (Babu- 
lanios) ; from Lat. Babylon ; Gr. 0a0uAwv 
(Babulon), the great city on the Euphrates 
celebrated in Scripture, ancient classics, and 
elsewhere.] [Babel.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertainiug either to the ancient 
city or to the country of Babylon. 

**. • • Sir Henry [Rawlinson] published the first 
authentic list of early Chaldean and Babylonian 
monarch*." — ,l/r. George Smith in Trans. Soc. Sib. 
A rcherol., vol. L, p. 88. 

2, Tertaining to the mystical Babylon men- 
tioned in Rev. xvi. 19 ; xnl 5 : xvifi. 10, 21. 

" Early may fly the Babylonian woe." 

Milton : Sonnets; Massacre in Piedmont . 

B, As su&sfanfive: 

1. Lit. : A native of, or, more loosely, a 
resident in, the ancient city or country of 
Babylon. 

"... after the manner of the Babylonians of 
Chaldea, the land of their nativity."— Are*, xxiii. 15. 

2. Fig. (Anciently): One who professes 

astro] ogv, the Babylonians being so much 
addicted to this study that the term “Baby- 
lonian numbers," in Horace, Odes, T. xi. 2, 
signifies astrological calculations similar to 
fortune-telling. 

There is no distinctive Babylonian lan- 
guage. Tn early times Babylon had an 
Accadian population and tongue of Turanian 
origin, with a strong and increasing Semitic 
element in it (Sayce.) From these Semites 
came the “ cuneiform inscription of Babylon, ’* 
which Max M filler conjoins with those of 
Nineveh, placing both under the Aramaic, or 
Northern class of the Semitic family of lan- 
guages. [Aram.ean, Chaldee, Cuneiform.) 

t B£b-y-lon‘-ic, Bab-y-lon -ic-al, a. 

[From Eng. Babylon , -ic, -ical ; Lat Baby- 
tonicus, Babylon Lacus ; Gr. Ba/JuAwnaxos (Ba- 
bidoniakos).’] [Babylonian.] 

1, Lit. : Pertainiug to either the literal or 
the mystic Babylon ; Babylonian. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce - e. ey= a. qu = kw. 
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2 . Fig. : Confused, tumultuous; disorderly. 

"He saw plainly their antiquity, novelty; their 
onlversality, a Babelonical tyranny ; and their con* 
•eut, a conspiracy/’— Harin^on ; Br V»eu» of the 
Church, p 97. 

B&b-y-lon’-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Babylon - 
teal ; -Zy.J After the inauner of the Babylon- 
ians ; hence, luxuriously, sumptuously. 

He [the herring] U attended upon most Babylon- 
ically." — Math* ’ lenten hlafft (ed. litndleyl, p. 60. 

B&b-y-lon -lea, s. pi. [Babylonic,] The 
English designation generally given to a frag- 
ment of universal history prior to 2G7 B.C., 
composed by Berosus, a priest of Babylon. 

Bab y lon ish, a. [Eng. Babylon; -ish. In 
Dnt. Babylonisch.] 

1. I At . : Pertaining to Babylon; derived 
from Babylon ; or Babylonian manufacture. 

" A goodly Babylonish garment.’'— Josh, vlt 2L 

1. Figuratively : 

(1) Outlandish, barbaric; ostentatiously 
rand, but in bad taste; Babel-like, marked 
y confusion of tougues. 

" A Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much * fleet/' 

Butler: Hudibrat, I., I, 93. 

(2) Popish. 

Btib-ylon ism, s. [From the city Ba.tylon; 
‘ism.) 

* 1. Popery. 

2. A Babylonian word or phrase. ( N.E.D .) 

b&b-y tods’ sa or bab-i rou§-§a, s. [A 

name given by Bontius. [In Fr. bahirousse ; 
Port, babirosa, babirussa.] A species of hog, 
sometimes called the Horned Hog and the 
Hog-deer, from the fact that its upper tusks, 
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which are of great length and curved in form, 
piercing through the upper lip, grow upwards 
and backwards, like the horns of a ruminant. 
It has longer legs than those of the common 
bog. Its native country is the Indian Archi- 
pelago, yet it seems to have been known to 
the ancients. It is the Sils babyi~ussa of 
Linnams, now called Babyrussa al/urus. Its 
flesh is good eating. 

ba by ship, s. [Eng. bobi/; -ship.) The 
state or characteristics of a baby ; babyhood, 
infancy. (Jl/iiwAcu.) 

b&c, s. [Back (2).] 

b&c a la 6, b&c-ca-la’-o, 5. [Sp. bocoZfoo.] 
Codfish. 

baccaleo - bird, s. A Newfoundland 
name for the Guillemot. (Ciosse: Land and 
Sea (ed. 1879), p. 44.) 

t>&0 ~oa, s. [ l>at, ] A berry. 

Botany : 

• 1. A berry ; any fleshy fruit 

2. A'ow : A many-celled, maiiy-aeeded, inde- 
hisrent pulpy fruit, in which at maturity the 
seeds lose their attachment and become scat- 
tered through the pulp. ( Lindley .) 

bacca sicca, s. [ I>at. (lit.)= a dry berry.) 

Bot.: In Prof. Link's arrangement, a fruit 
which when unripe is fleshy, but which when 
ripe becomes dry, when it is distinguishable 
from a capsulo only by not being brown. 

* bao' oa laur, j. [Baccalaukkate.) a ba- 
chelor of any faculty. [Bachelor, B., I. l.j 

b&o-ca lau rc an, a. [Baccalach.] Be- 
longing to, or connected with, a bachelor (q.v.). 


' b&c-ca lan - re-ate, s. [In Dan. baccalau- 
reat ; Gcr. baccalaureat. bakkalaurtat ; Fr. bac- 
calaureat; from Mediiev. Lat. baccalaureus . 
(Baccalaureus.) The general opinion is 
that baccalaureate is compounded of Latin 
bacca = a berry, and laureatus = crowned 
with laurel, from luurca = the laurel or bav- 
tree ; the reason, according to Calepinn's, 
being that students, on gaining the B.A. de- 
gree, were crowned with a garland of laurel 
or bay berries; a statement resting ou very 
doubtful historical authority.) 

In Universities : The degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. [Baccalaureus, Bachelor.] 

bac-ca-lau -re us, 5. [In Dan. A Dut. bac - 
cttlaureus ; Ger. baccalaureus, bakkalaureus ; 
all from Mediiev. Lat. baccalaureus, a corrupt 
form of baccala rius, n Low Lat. adjective 
descriptive of a man who worked on a bacca- 
loria = a farm, a division of land of uncertain 
size.) [Bachelor.] One who has taken the 
first degree iu a university ; a Bachelor (of 
Arts). 

bac ca rat (t silent), bac ca-ra, s. [Fr. 
baccara.) A game of cards in which one 
player takes the hank against several others, 
who deposit a stake which is doubled by the 
banker, after which he deals two cards to 
each player, himself included. The object is 
to decide each bet by comparing the value of 
the cards held by each player with that of 
the banker's hand. Each court card counts 
ten, and the others count according to the 
pips. The game is illegal in England. 

bac-car l nine, s. [Formed from Med. Lat. 
baccharis (q.v.) 

Chem. : An alkaloid obtained from one of 
the species of Baccharis. 

bac -cate, bac '-ca- ted, a [From Lat. bac - 
catus = set or adorned with pearls ; from 
bacca = a berry, ... a pearL] 

A. Of the form bacca ted : 

t 1. Set with pearls. (Johnson.) 

2. Having many berries. (Johnson.) 

3. The same as Baccate. [B. f 2.J 

B, Of the form, baccate : 

1. Having as its fruit a bacca. [Bacca ) 
Berried; having a fleshy coat or covering to 
the seeds. 

Baccate seeds : Seeds with a pulpy skin. 

2. Haring in any part of it a juicy, succulent 
texture, as the calyx of Blitum. ( Luulley .) 

bac-cau-lar-l-us, a. [The first part is from 
Lat. bacca — a berry ; the second apparently 
from Gr. avhos (a u Jos) = hollow. ] The name 
given by Desvanx to the type of fruit called 
by Mirbel, Lindley, and others, Carcerulus 
(q.v.). It consists of several one or two-seeded 
dry carpels cohering around an axis. Ex- 
ample, Malvaceous plants. 

bac'-cha, $. [Gr. Bd*\T) (Bakche), a mytho- 
logical name.) A genus of dipterous insects 
belonging to the family Syrphida;. Several 
occur in Britain. 

B^c’-cha-nal, s. & a. [In Fr. (1) bacchanals, 
bacchanal (no pi. )= great noise and uproar, 
a noisy and tumultuous dance ; (2) Bacchnnalts 
(pi.) — festivals of Bacchus : Sp. Bacanal (adj, 
A s.), J3accana&s (s. pi.) = Bacchanals ; Port. 
bacchanal (adj.). Bacchanals (s. pi. )= feasts 
of Bacchus ; Ital. Bucca nalc — a tumultuous 
crowd, a bacchanal ; nil from Lat. Bacchanalis 
(adj.) = relating to Bacchus, Bacchanalian ; 
also ZtoocftarwZ, old orthography Bncoina/ (s.) 
= (l) a place of Bacchus, (2) a feast of 
Bacchus, the orgies nf Bacchus : from Bacchus 
(q.v.).] 

A. yls substantive : 

L Of things. (Plur. Bacchanales and Baccha- 
nalia) : 

1. An orgic celebrated in honour of Bacchus. 
(Ofteu in the plural.) The worship of Bacchus 
was perhaps of Oriental origin. Various festi- 
vals in his honour were held In Greece. The 
colonists from that country in Southern Italy 
introduced his worship into Koine, where 
Bacelmnalia. attended by much immorality, 
were secretly held for some time, till they 
were discovered In B C. 186, and prohibited 
by a decree of the Senate. 

" They perform the** certain 6<tccA<ina7j or rite* In 
the honour of Bacchus .'— Holland : Plutarch's Morals 

2. Any similar orgic. 


” rhe» Uenlus danced a bacchanal ; he crown'd 
The humming goblet. the tbyr*us, bound 

His brows with ivy. rush'd into the field 
Of wild imagination, and tlirre reel’d. 

The victim of his own lascivious fires. 

And, dizzy with delight, profaned the aocred wiret r 
Cawper Table Talk. 


I L Of persons. (Plur. Bacchanals only) ; 
1. Lit. : A worshipper of Bacchus. 


. . nor was it unsuitable to the reckless fury ot 
the Bacchanals during their state of terne- fary excite- 
lneut, . . ." — Gr**tt : Hist. Greece, pt L. clu l. 

2. Fig. : One who prefers drunkenness and 
debauchery to all high and uoble aims. 


” H.irk ! rising to the ignoble call. 

How auswerseach bold Bacchanal t" 

Byron : Don Juan, HI. 9$. 

B. As adjective: Characterised by drunken- 
ness and revelry. 

“ Your solemne and bacchanal feasts, that you ot> 
serve yearly.'— Crovclcy: Deliberate Answer (U-57). f. 2«. 


Bac-cha na -li a, a. pi. [Latin.) [Bac- 
chanal.] 


Bac cha na -li an, a. A s. [Eng, bacchanal, 
•ian ; from Lat. bacchanalis. ] [Bacchanal.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to a bacchanal ; 
resembling the characteristics of a bacchanal. 

" There, beauty wous him with expanded arm* ; 

Even Bacchanalian madness has its charms " 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

B. As substantive ; 

1. Lit. : A worshipper of Bacchus, specially 
in the state of excitement in which lie was at 
the festivals in honour of the divinity whom 
he specially worshipped. 

" So. when by Bacchanalians tom, 

Ou Thracian Hebru* side. 

The tree-enchaLter Ori'heua felL* 

Cow per : Death of Mrs Throckmorton's Bullfinch, 

2. Fig. : One whose actions on any special 
occasion, or habitually, resemble those wit- 
nessed at the ancient orgies in honour of 
Bacchus. 


Bdc-clia-na'-li-an-ly, odv. [Eng. Baccha- 
nalian ; -Zy.] In Bacchanalian fashion ; after 
the manner of bacchanals. 


t bac -chant, s. [From Lat. boceJinns, pr. 
par. of bacchor— to celebrate the festival nf 
Bacchus.] A priest of Bacchus. (H’om^frr.) 

b&c-chan'-te, s. [In Fr. Port. Bacchante, 
bacchante = ( 1) a priestess of Bacchus, (2) an 
immodest female; Ital. Baccante; from Lat. 
bacchans, pr. par. of ZxzccAor.] (Bacchant.) 
A priestess of Bacchus. (Often used in the 
plural, Bdc-chan’-tes.) 

“ Plaintive at first were the tones and sod ; then 
soaring to madness 

8eemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes.' — Longfellow: Euaugeliitc, pi. It 2. 

b&c-cha-rid -c- sq, s. pL [Baccharis.] a 
family of Composite plants belonging to the 
order Asteracese, the first sub-order Tubu- 
li flora;, and the third tribe Asteroidea;. It 
has no wild British species. Typical genus, 
Baccharis (q.v.). 

b&c -eba-ris, s. [In Ger. baccharis ; Ft. 
bacchante; Lat. baccar, bacchar, and baccharis; 
Gr. paxKapts (bakkaris ); from the Lydian lan- 
guage. A plant yielding oil (BaccAaris rfioy- 
coridM?).] Plowman's Spikenard. A genus of 



baccharis. 
Plant, floret, and root 


plants belonging to the order Asteraeca*, or 
Composites. Upwards of two hundred species 
are known, all of which belong to the Western 
Hemisphere. They are herbs, shrubs, or 
aometimes small trees, many of them resinous 
and glossy. B. mirrocephaln is used in Parana 
fur curing rheumatism, and B. genistilloiJes in 
Brazil in intermittent fever. 


boil, b 6$: poilt, Jtffrl; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as: expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - £ 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon, -cloun - shun ; -tion. -§lon => zhun. -tlons, -slous = ehuc nale. -<ae. Ac = Xx;l, del. 
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Bacchic— back 


Bac-chic, Bac -chi cal, a. [in Fr. Ba- 

ehique; Port Bacchico ; Lat. ifacc/iieius = relat- 
in': to the Bacchic metre ; Gr. Box^ucm (£<iL 
chikos). ] Pertaining or relating to Bacciius, 
or to any such orgie as those which were so 
objectionable a feature of his worship. 

"He co ml them by introducing the RaceAIc dance 

Mid fanatical excitement.'— Grore Gr<*ce. pt. t.ch. L 

bac-chi-us, s. [Lat bacchius; Gr. 0 <uc.x€uk 
( baArcArios).] 

Pros. ; A font consisting of three syllables, 
the first ami second long, and the thii\l >hort, 
as y* jo | rd ; or, according to others, the 
first short and the second aud third long, as 
od ri | luli 

Bac chus, s. [Lat. Bacchus ; Gr. Bd*\o« 

(BakchosX) 

Classic Myth. : Tire Roman god of Mine, 
generally identified, whether correctly or not, 
with the Greek Dionysos, the divine patron 
of wine, inspiration, and dramatic poetry. 
His worship, or at least the frenzied form of 
it, is said to have arisen in Thrace aud reached 
Rome through the Greek 
colonies in Southern Italy. 

Like Dionysos, he was oae 
of the Dii Selecti, or "Se- 
lected gods.” He was 
fabled to be the son of 
Jupiter aud Svinele. He 
figures in perennial youth, 
with a crown of vine or 
ivy leaves around hia 
temples, and holding in his 
hand a spear bound with 
ivy. Tigers, lions, or lynxes 
are yoked to his chariot, 
whilst he is accomj\anied 
by bacchanals, satyrs, and 
his foster-father and pre- 
ceptor Silenus. He is said 
to have couquered India, 
and his worship (Baccha- 
nal] has more an Oriental 
than a European a»i>ect. In the foregoing 
article the most eommoo form of the myth is 
given ; there are others so inconsistent with it, 
aud with each other, that possibly, as Cicero, 
Diodorus, and others think, several personages 
have been confounded together under the 
name of Dionysos or Bacchus. (Dionysos.] 

Bacchus bole, s. A flower, not tall, but 
very full and broad-leaved. (Jforfhncr.) 

bic gif -er-ous, a. (In Fr. baccifcre ; Port. 
baccifra : from I .at. baccifr ; bacca ~ a berry, 
aad fero — to bear.] Berry- bearing, producing 
berries ; using that term either (11 in the ex- 
tended and popular sense, which was also the 
old scientific one — 

“ Eicc’ftrou* tree* are of four kind*. (1) Such « 
bear a cxllculate or naked berry ; the flower wd cal 1 1 
both fuMlup off together, and leaving the Ikitt bare ; 
m the suxafras trees. (2) Such u have a naked mono- 
•permoua fruit: that is, eontainlm; in it only one seed : 
as the arhutes. ( 3 ) Such as have but i«olyspermona 
fruit ; tbat ia containing two or more kernels or seeds 
within U : as the Jesmioum. lipustrum. (4) Such as 
have their fruit composed of many acini, or round soft 
balls, set close together, like a hunch of grapes ; a* the 
qt» marina," — Ray. 

Or (2) in the more limited and modern scien- 
tific one. (Bacca.) 



Fr. bachelier =(1) a young gentleman who as- 
pires to be a knight, (2) a student wln> has 
taken his first degree at a university, (■) au 
unmarried man, a lover ; O. Fr. bachelier, 
bachellier , bacheler , bachiler = a young man, 
from Med. Lat. bacca/ariuj, said to be from Late 
LaU&accafortvioca=a cow.] (Baccalaureate.] 


A. Ordinary Lang. : A person of the nude 
sex, of marriageable age, who has not in fact 
been married. When he has passed the time 
of life at which the majority of men enter the 
matriinouial state, he ia called an old bachelor. 

“ Fair mold. send forth thine eye : this youlhful parcel 
Of noble bachelor* »t*nd at my bestowing “ 

Shakrjp. : Alt'* Well that End* Well. li. I . 

B. Technically : 


L University degrees : 

1. lu the expression barArlor of arts (B.A.), 
oue who has taken the first degree at a uni- 
versity. Tlie B. A. degree was introduced in 
the thirteenth century by Pope Gregory IX. 
In the opiuiou of Jamieson, in this sense the 
term bachelor was probably borrowed from the 
arrangement in the University of Paris, where 
two of the four orders into which the theo- 
logical faculty was divided were called Uacco- 
larii Format i and Bacoalarii Cursored. 

“The Bachclar* met in the chamber above the 
school of Humauilie."— CravJ. : Hut. Vnie. Edit*.. p 
22 . 

*2. The same as Master of Arts. (0. ScolcA.) 

"At any of our Universities, the student*, after four 
years' study, take the decree of Bachelor, or. as it is 
commonly termed. Master of Arts.'— Bpottineoodc. 
(Jamieson . ) 


H. Heraldry: 
t. Formerly 

(a) A person who, though a knight, had 
not a sufficient number of vassals to have his 
banner carried before him in battle. 


*(b) One who M as not old enough to display 
a banner of his own, and therefore had to 
follow that of another. 


•• A knyghte of Rome and his bachylcre." 

Ocntcr, l. 42. (*’. in Boucher ) 


* (c) A chevalier who, having made his first 
campaign, received a military girdle. 

♦(d) One who, on the first occasion that he 
took part in a tournament, overcame his 
adversary. 

2. -Vote : A member of the oldest but lowest 
onLr of English knighthood — the kuights 
bachelors. (Knight.) King Alfred is said t«» 
have conferred it on his son Athelstan. 

IIL Among the London City Companies : One 
not yet admitted to the livery. 

Bachelor's buttons : A name given by gar 
deuers to the double- flowered variety of oue 
of the Crowfoots, or Buttercups (.Ranunculus 
arris). Sometimes this species is further 
designated as Yellow Bachelors Buttoos, after 
the example of the French, who denominated it 
Boutons tf'or, while the name White Bachelor's 
Buttoos Fr. Boutons d'ar gent) is bestowed 

on another Crowfoot (Ranunculus aeon it if* 
lius). Various other plants, especially the 
campion, the burdock, the scabious or Blue- 
bottle, have also been called Bachelor’s But- 
tons, or Buttons. 


bach’-el-dr dom, s. (Eng. bachelor ; -ffom.) 
Bachelors collectively. 


bac-giv'or-ous, a. (Lat. 6orm=ra berry, 
and roro = to swallow whole, to devour.) 
Berry-devouring ; feeding on berries. (Glossog. 
Nov., 2nd ed.) 

* bage, a. [Base, adj.] 

* bage, s. [Base, $.] 

bach-a-rach, back-r5ck, back rag, 

s. (From Baeharach, a town upon the Rhine, 
near which it is produced.) A kiud of wine 
from Baeharach. 

•* With bacAirach and aqua Tit*." 

Butler : EuAibra*. 

* bagh'-el-er-ie, s. (Eng. bachelcr ; suff. -ie. 
From Low Lat. bacheleria = commonalty or 
yeomanry in contradistinction from baronage.] 
The state, condition, or dignity of a knight ; 
knightscollectively, the whole body ofknights. 

“ Phebu* that waj flynr of bachelerie, 

A* Wel lu freedom as In ehlvalrie.' 

Chaucer. C. T„ 17.074-k 

bAgh -el or, * bacb -el-lor, * batgh -el- 
or, * batgb -el-lor, * batch -ler, * bach - 
el ere, bagb -el er, * bagh-y-lere (0. 
Eng.), * bagh’-el-ar (0. Scotch), 3. (From 


bagh -el-or hood, s. (Eng. bachslor ; -Aootf.) 
The condition of a bachelor ; celibacy. 

bagh'-el-dr-ism* s. (Eng. bachelor ; -ism.] 
The state or condition of a bachelor. (Ogilrie.) 

bagb -el dr-ship, s. (Eng. bachelor ; and suff. 
-sAip.] The stare or condition of a bachelor. 

1. In the sense of an unmarried person. 

*• Her mother, living yet, CAD leetify 
She was the first fruit of my bachelorthtp. 

ShaMctp. : \ Hen. 17., v. 4. 

2. In the sense of one who has taken the 
first or lower degree in a university. [B.A.] 

* bach' lane, pr. par. (Bachle.J (ScofcA.) 

ba' cble, s. (Bauchle.] (Scotch.) 

bach -leit, pa. par. (O. Fr. bactoler = to lift 
up and down.] To lift or heave up or down. 
C.oUrrave.) (Used of some modes of exposing 
goods for sale.) (Jamieson.) 

bag -11 lar, a. (Mod. Lat. bacill(us) ; ar.] 

1. Pertaining to or resen ihling the genus 
Bacillus (q.v.). 

2. Bacillifonn. 

bag -ll-lar i a, s. [From Lat. Aaci7J us (q.v.).] 


Bot. : A genus of Diatoinaceous Alg» Tht 
species consists of rectangular segments ar* 



bacillaria (magnified 10O diameters). 


ranged tabularly or obliquely, and the frus« 
tules are constantly in motion. 

bag-il-lar-l-a'-ge-ce, 5 . pi. (Mod. Lat 

baciUari(a); Lat. fem. pi. suff. -cc«r.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Diatoraaeeee (q.v.). 


bag’-ll-lax-y, Q. (5Iod. L^t. haciB(us) ; -ary.) 
). consisting of, or characterized by, bacilli. 
2. Having the shape of small rods, some- 
times applied to the layer of rods and cones 
in the retina. 

ba-gil -li-gide, s. (Mod.Lat.badnrts,and-cido, 
combining form = to kill.] A substance used 
to destroy poisonous germs ; a disiufectaut. 


ba-gB lus (plur. ba-gU'-lI), s. (Lat. Aaciffus 
*= a little staff ; dinrin. of bacu um - a staff.) 

1. Anat. : Auy minute rod-like body. 

2. Biology: 

(1) A so-called genns or division of micro- 
scopic rod-like organisms. Several species 
are distinguished ; some associated with, and 
believed to be the causes of certain diseases; 
others are the active agents in fermentation 
and putrefaction. 

(2) Any individual of this genus or division. 

3. Entom. : A genus of Phasmids (q.v.). 


back (1), backe, • bak, s., a., & adv. (A.S. 
bar, bac; Sw. & O. Icel. bak ; Dan. bag, bagen; 
O. Fr. A O. L. Ger. bac, bak ; 0. H. Ger. bacho.] 
A. As substantive : 

I. Literally : The upper part of the body in 
most auiinals, extending from the neek to the 

loios. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of man : 

(a) The whole hinder part, upon which a 
burden is naturally carried. (Opposed to the 
front or any part of it.) 

"Thuse who. by their Ancestors. bAve been set free 
from a constADt drudgery to their back * wid tbetr bel- 
lies, should bestow some timeou their heAds.'— Luckc. 

(b) The entire body, as in the expression, 
“ he has not clothes on his back." 


(c) Whatever, in any portion of the human 
frame, occupies a relative situation analogous 
to that of the back iu the body itself. Thus 
the back of the head is the hinder part of the 
head ; the back of the hand is the convex part 
of it— that on the other side of the palm. 

(d) A body of followers ; persons to hack 
one. (Backing.) 

“So Mr. Pym Aad his back were rescued. “—Ba Off* : 
Letter*. L 217. (^awwon.) 

c A thin back: A small party. (Jamieson.) 

(e) In football: Those players who are sta- 
tioned at the rear of their owu side, and 
nearest their owu goal. (Half-back.) 


2. Of things: 

(a) Of knives, axes , and similar implements : 
The thick blunt portion; that ou the other 
side from the cuttiug edge. 


(b) The portion of anything most remote 
from its face or from the place which the 
speaker at the moment occupies. 

" Tree* tet upon the back* of chimuiea do ripen fruit 
•ooner." — Bacon : Saturn l History. 

“The source of wares which I ah all choose tor these 
experiment* is a plate of copper. agAlust the back of 
which a steady sheet of flame is i<rtmtted to play. - 
Tyndall : frag, of Science (erd ed.), VUL 4. p l-i. 

III. The word back is used in the following 


special phrasee : — 

1. Behind the back: 

(a) Lit. : To or at any spot so situated. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ^po^ 
or, wore, wclf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, tmite, ciir, rule, full; try, Syrian- ce, ce = e, ey = a- qu- 
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(b) Fig. : The time when one is absent. (See 
No. 10.] 

2. The back of my hand to you : 1 will have 
nothing more to do with you. (Jamieson.) 

3. To be up (used of the back ) ; To Income 
Irritated against a person. The metaphor is 
derived from the procedure of a cat or similar 
animal, which raises its spine aod bristles 
up its hair before attacking an adversary. 
(Jamieson.) 

"Well, Nelly, since ray hack. Is up. ye sail tak down 
the picture . . .“—Scoff : St. Honan* Well. ch. ill 

4. To bow down the, back: To humiliate. 

. and bow down their back alwa y.'-tom. xL 10. 

5. To cast behind the back : 

(a) Used of law or of persons : To despise. 
’’Nevertheless they were disobedient, aud rehelled 

against thee, and cast thy law bchiivl their back *.” — 
Eeh. lx. 26. 

“« - . thou hawt forgotten me, and cast me behind thy 
back . . f—Ezek. xxiiL 35. 

(b) Used of sins : To forgive and forget. 

. thou hast cast all ray sins behind thy back."— 
Itn, xxxvlll. 17. 

6. To give the back : To turn back, to abandon 
an expedition or enterprise. 

"... he would not tbu* lightly have given us the 
back.’— Banyan: P. P., pt. L 

7. To have the back at the wall : To be in an 
unfortnnate state. (Jamieson.) (Scotch.) 

8. To plough upon the back: To inflict upon 
one gross oppression, injury, and insult. 

"The plowers plotted upon re# back: they made 
long their furrowa. "—/>•. exxix. X 

9. To see the bock, used of soldiers in a battle, 
means tliat they have turned to flee. 

”... fifty thousand fight-log men. whose 6«rJt« no 
enemy had ever seen .” — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. 1, 

10. To turn the back : 

(a) To turn in battle with the intention of 
fleeing, or in «vi enterprise with the design of 
abandoning K 

”0 Lord. wL»t shall I say. when Israel turneth their 
back* before their enemies l”— J ajA. vii. 8. 

(b) To go away, as, “ Scarcely bad the 
teacher turned his back when the scholars 
grossly misbehaved." fin this seuse it may he 
followed by on or upon?) 

(c) Actually to turn the back upon one in 
the 9treet, either undisguisedly or under the 
pretence of not seeing lmn. 

B. /Is adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or supporting the back, as 
the “back- bone." 

"... it shall lie take off hard by the 6ac*-bone . 
—Lev. lit. 9. 

2. Behiod anything in situation, as a “ back - 
yard hence remote from the accessible parts 
of the country ; up a country inland, as “ the 
back settlements of North America." 

If Back and bottom nails: Nails made with 
flat shanks that they may hold fast, and yet 
not open the grain of the wood. (Glossog. Nov.) 

C. As adverb : 

I. Of a person or place: 

1. To the quarter behind a person or thine; 
backward. 

” And when Judah looked back, Whold, the battle 
wm before and behind.*— 2 Chron. xiiL 14. 

2. To the direction opposite to that in 
which motion has been made ; to the place 
whence one has departed or been taken away. 

. . mid the Lord cauwd the sea to go WJfc bv a 
•trong east wind all that night. . . Exod. xiT. 2L 
" Why are ye the lint to briug the king back to h]a 
hon»e ? —2 Sam xu 11. 


To give back in battle: To reccdo from a 
position before occupied. 

*' Tld* made Christian give a little back; Apollynn, 
therefore, followed his work amain . . ny<m. 

p r., pu i. 


3. To n person or public body whence any- 
thing has been obtaiued ; to one’s self again ; 
again ; in return. 


’’The Inlttmrers poxHeas nothing but what he think* 
fit to giro them, and until he thinks fit to take it 
buck."— J. S. Mill : Pot. Econ., vol. 1 . bk ii.. eh. v., 1 1. 

4. So as to remain behind ; with no pro- 
gression in any direction (lit. A fig.); re- 
tallied instead of being paid over. 

. . but. lo, the Lord hatli kept thee back from 
honour. — .VuwiA, xxiv. 11 . 


. to keep fcurA: p»rt of the prlco of the land.*— 


5. With progression, yet so ns to fall more 
and more Indiiud another body ; ns " Compared 
with the Christian powers. The Mohammedans 
are hilling bark in the world," meaning not 
that they are stationarj or relmgrruic, but 
that their forward motion is so slow m com- 
parison with that of the Christian nations that 
thoy arc more and more falling behind. 


11 Of time : 


*. iu ur ux a time gone oy. 

" I had always a curiosity to look back unto the 
sources of things, aud to view in m y mind the begin- 
ning and progress of a rising world."— Burnet. * 

2. A second time, anew, afresh again. 

" The epistles being written from Ladles fonwken by 
their lovers, many thought* came back upou us hi 
divere letters."— Drydcn. 


IIL Of state or condition : To a former at a to 
or condition ; again. 

’’For Israel elidetli back as a backsliding heifer . . ” 
Hosea iv. 16 . 


back look, s. a look to what is past in 
tune. (Chicfiy Scotch.) ^ 

"After & serious back-look of all these fortv-eleM 
years."- Walker. Peden, p. 7i. (JarnTL™.) >rty "= l ^ bt 

back-parlonr, s. a parlour situated at 
the back part of a house. 


back plate, s . A plate on the hinder part 
of armour; the same as Back-piece (q.v.). 

back-spaul, s. The hinder part of the 
shoulder. (Scotch.) 


IT Crabb thus distinguishes (a) hetween 
the adverb back and backward '.—Buck de- 
notes the situation of being aod the direction 
of going; backward simply the manner of 
going. A person stands back who would not 
be ia the way ; he goes backward when he 
would not turn his back to an object, (b) Be- 
tween back and behind : Back marks the situa- 
tion of a place ; behind, the situation of one 
object noth another. A persou stands back 
who stands in the back part of a place ; he 
stands behind who has any one iu front of 
him ; the back is opposed to the front, behind 
to before. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

D. In composition : Back is generally an 
adjective, as 6acfc-bone, back-yard, though in 
some rare instances it is adverbial, a a in the 
case of back:- filling, <fce. 

* back-band, s. [Back-bond.] 


. . . if »ae muckle m a collier or* aalter make a 
moonlight flitting, ye will deck him by the back- 
*t£ ui . iu a minute of time . . ."—Scott ; /ledgauntlet. 


back-tack, back-take, s. 

In Scotland : A deed by which a wad-setter, 
instead of himself possessing the laods which 
he lias in wadset, gives a lease of them to tha 
reverser, to continue io force till they are re- 
deemed, on condition of the payment of the 
interest of the wadset sum as rent. [Duety.] 

Where lauds are affected with wadsets comprys- 
lng assignments or back-take*, that the same raaj b« 
firet compted in the burdens of the delinquent * 
estate. — Act* Charles J. (ed. 1814J, ri. 204. 


"... followed the backtread of our defection.**-* 
Manifesto of the Scots Army ( 1640 ). 


back-trick, $. A mode of attacking 
behind. 


back-bedroom, s . A bedroom at the 

back of a house. 

back-board, s. & a. 

1. As substantive : 

(a) A board for tha support of the back. 

(&) A board across the stem of a boat for 
the passengers to lea a against. 

(c) A board attached to the rim of a water- 
wheel to prevent the water running off the 
floats or paddles into the interior of the 
wheel. (Nicholson.) 

(<1) A part of a lathe. (Goodrich <£Porfer.) 

2. As adjective : Behind the ship. (Glossog. 
Nov.) 

back-bond, * back-band, * bak- 
band, s. 

Scots Law : A eounter-bond rendering another 
one null and void. It is a deed corresponding 
to what is called in England a declaration of 
trust. (Mackenzie : Institutes, <£c.) 

back-boxes, s. pi. 

Typography : The boxes on the top of the 
apper case used for printers' types, usually 
appropriated to small capitals. (Webster.) 

back cast, a. &, s. (Scotch.) 

A- As adjective : Retrospective. 

*’ Til often kindly think ou you 
And on onr happy days aud nights. 

With pleasing 6acfc-ca« view. 

TannahiU : Poem*, pp. 96. 97. (Jamfejon.) 

B. As substantive : Anything which throws 
one back from a stata of prosperity to ooe of 
adversity. 

"They'll get a bark-ca*t o' his hand yet, that think 
bo muckle o the creature mu) .•*• little o' the Creator." 
—Scott : Tale* of my Landlord. 

back-chain, s. A chain which passes 
over the cart-saddle of a horse to support the 
shafts. (Booth, Worcester, <fc. ) 

back-end, s. The latter part of any- 
thing. Sjwc., the latter part of the year. 

*'. . . when you did me the honour to stop a day or 
two at last back-end " — Blacktcood't Mag., Oct.. 1620, jv 
a {JamiexoH.) 

back fear, s. An object of terror from 
behind. (Backchalex.) 

” lie Heeded not to dread im bnck f-ar In Scotland 
ns he vim wont to <ia.“—PU*cottie (ed. 172*1. )> 105, 
t Jamieson.) 

back filling, s. 

1. The art nr process of restoring to its 
place, as in the case of n grave, for insLinee. 
earth which has been removed. (Tanner, 
Worcester, Jc.) 

2. The earth thus restored to its place 
( Ta n tier, H unrs/c r, d c. ) 

back leaning, a. Leaning towards the 
hinder jwirt. Wonrster, <fc.) 

back-ligbt, s. A light reflected upon 
the hinder part of anything. (Tin /on, I1W- 
cosfer, dr . ) 


bacb-Arard, s. A yard behind a house. 
(BlovuiluuL, H’orcertcr, <£c.) 

T Other compound words will be found 
further on in their proper alphabetical order. 


b&ck, v.t. & i. [From the substantive.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To get on, or to place on, the back of an 
animal ; to ride. 

. , .'*••• * ,e P t - niethougbt 

Great Jupiter, upon bis eagle back’d. 

Appear'd to me. with other spritely shows 
of mine own kindred.* 

Shaker p. ; CymbcUnc, v. 5. 

(2) To cause to move backwards. (Used of 
horses, railway engines and the trains at- 
tached to them, the engines in steam-boats, or 
anything similar.) [See II. 2, where some 
special phrases are given.] 

"One of the alien mercenaries had becked his horse 
against an honest citlren who pressed forward to catch 
^ glimpse of the royal canopy."— Macaulay : Hi k. 

(3) To write on the back of ; to direct a 
letter ; to endorse a bill or other document* 
[II. L] 

2. Figuratively: To stand at the back of, 
to aid, sapport. 

(1) Of persons : To stand as a second or sup- 
porter to one ; to support or maintain one'a 
cause. 


” I have not ridden in Scotland »ince 
James back'd the causo of that mock prince, 
Warbeck. that Flemish counterfeit. 

IV ho ou the gibbet paid the cheat.* 

Scott : Mamion, 1. 16. 


. . . doubt whether it would be poeaihle for him to 
contend against them when they were backed by *n 
English array."— Macaulay : Hi*. Eng., ch. xiv. 


(2) Of things: 

(a) To justify, to support. 

"... eudeavour to back their experiments with * 
specious reason. '* — Boyle. 


" We have l know not how many adages to back the 
reason of this moral." — L'Ettrange. 

(5) To second. 


" Factious, and fav’rlng this or t'other aide. 

Their w-*gen» Sack their wishes.” Dryden. 

"• ■ • I am come forth to withstand them, aud to 
that eud will back the lions. '—Dunya « .* Pilgrim *• 
Progre**, pt. U. 


IL Technically : 

1. Ia ic. To bfu l- n wo rrant : To endorse a 
warrant with the signature of a. justice of the 
pence, so ns to give it force in the county or 
other district over which his nullioi itv* ex- 
tends. This is done when nil accused person, 
for whose apprehension a warrant valid only 
in one county is out, passes into auothcr 
(///ocAs/oiir ; fewmenf. , bk. iv. , cli. 21.) 

2. Nauticnilly : 

To buck (lit sails of a sh tt> : To cause them 
to press backwards on the masts instead of 
forwards. The effect is to make lie- ship 
move sternward. 


To bad: the engine in a stcaml* at : To reverse 
the action of the engi ic. with the idled of 
making the vessel go kick wards. 


boll, b 6 j^; pout, J6 yV 1; cat, 9 CII, chorus, chin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sui* as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg, 
-clan, tfan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhiin. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = bcl, d^L 
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back— back-handed 


To back a vessel : To make her go backwards. 
To back the oars of a boat : To revenue the 
action of the oars and make the Iwxit move 
atern foremost, the phrase for which is, to 
back astern. 

To back an anchor: To lay down a small 
anchor in advance of a large one, the cable of 
the former being fastened to the crowu of the 
latter one to prevent its coining home. 

3. Horse-racing : 

(a) To back a horse : To bet that one of the 
horses in a race shall outrun the rest. 

( b ) To back the field : To support the aggre* 
gate of the horses in a race against a particu- 
lar horse. 

B. Intransitive : To move backwards. 

To back out of a promise, a project, or an 
enterprise: To retreat from the forward posi- 
tiuu one formerly occupied with respect to it. 

back (2), bde, $. [In Sw. back = . . . a bowl; 
Dot. bak = a bowl, a pan, a basin, the boot of 
a coach, the pit in a theatre, a trough, a crib, 
a mess ; Fr. bac = a large ferry-boat lor men 
and animals ; Arm. fcaA*, bag = a bark.] 

A* Orel. Lang. : A wooden trough for earn - 
ing fuel ; a “ backet.” [Bucket.) {Scotch.) 

"Alter narrowly e«*i>incr breaking my shins over 
• turl back and a salting tub . . ."-^Scott : Hob Hoy. 
ch xiii. 

B. Technically: 

L Navigation : A ferry-boat or praam, spe- 
cially one of large size, moved by a rope or 
chain, for transporting animals, as well as 
men, from one side of a river to the other. 
(FTeftrter.) 

II. Bracing £ Distilling : 

\. A cooler, a large flat vessel or tub in 
which the wort is cooled, (irrfwfcr.) 

" That the hue** were about 120 inches deep."— Store. 
Leslie of PoieU. AC (1805), p. 166. 

2. A vessel into which the liquor designed 
to be fermented is pumped from the cooler in 
order to be worked with the yeast. {Webster.) 

back (3). 5. [Ger. backen — to bake.) An 
instrument for toasting bread above the fire. 
It is like a griddie, but is much thicker, and is 
made of pot metal. It is akin to the York- 
shire backstone. {Jamieson.) {Scotch.) 

* back ber inde, back -ber-end, a. 

[A.S. bcec-berentle = taking on the back ; 
bcec = back, and berende , from beran — to 
bear.] 

Old Law : Bearing upon the back. (Used 
specially when a man was apprehended bearing 
upon his back a deer which he had illegally 
shot.) 

back bite (pret back -bit, pa. par. back - 
bit-ten), v.t. & i. (Eng. back k bite.) 

A. Transitive : 

Literally: To bite on the back, as a dog 
coming treacherously behind one might do ; 
but used figuratively, meaning = to attack the 
character of the absent, censuring or slander- 
ing them behind their backs. 

"Mo«t untruly and maliciously do these evil tongues 
backbite and slander the sacred ashes of that person- 
a^e-"— S tenser. 

B. Intransitive : To speak disparagingly, if 
not even slanderously, of the absent 

“He th$t backbiteth not with his tongue . . 

P*. xv. 3. 

back-bi-ter, s. [Eng. backbit{e) ; -er.) One 
who is given to backbiting ; one who censures 
the actions or attacks the character of the 
absent. 

“Noboly is bound to look upon his backbiter, or 
his umlenuiuer, his betrayer, or his oppressor, as his 
friend."— South. 

b&ck'-bi-tmg, * back bi-tyng, * back - 
by- tinge, * back'-by tynge, pr. par. & a. 
(Eng. back; -biting.) 

A. A B. Corresj*onding in signification with 
the verb. (Used specially of the tongue.) 

"The north wind driveth away rain : so doth an 
angry countenance a backbiting tongue." — Pr or. 
xxv. 23. 

C. As substantive : The act or habit of at- 
tacking the character of the absent 

" Leasiuges, backbytinge j, and vain-glorious crakes. 
Bad counsels, pray sea, and false flatteries* 

Spenser; F. Q., II. xi. 10. 

**. . . debates, envying*, wraths, strifes. ftacJWnfmjM. 
whisperings, swellings, tumults."— 2 Cor. xiL 20. 

back bi tlng-Iy, ad r. [Eng. hackbiting; -ly.) 
In a way to backbite. {Baret.) 

back'-bit-ten, pa. par. & a. [Backbite.) 


back bone, $. '[Eng. back; -bone.] 

1. Lit.: The spine; the spinal column; it 
consists of numerous vertebra;. [Vertebra.) 

"The backbone should be divided iuto many verte 
hres fur commodious bending, and not to be one entire 
rigid bone.'— Hay. 

2 . : 

(1) Anything resembling a backbone. 

(2) Firmness, resolution, stability of cha 
racter. 

back -boned, a. [Eng. &adrbort(c) ; -ed.) Fur- 
nished with a backbone ; vertebrate. 

" The cat then Is one of the group of backboned 
animala"— St. O . Mirart : The Cat. p. *51. 

back brede, s. [Bakbrede.] 

back-car-ry, 5. [Eng. back; carry.) 

Law: The act of carrying on the back. 

"Mnuwood. iu hi* forest laws, uoteth It for one of 
the four circumstances or cases wberein a forester 
may arrest an offender against v*rt or venison in the 
forest, viz . stable-stand^ dog-draw, back carry, and 
blood y- hand.'*— Cowl. 

back- come, v.i. [Eng. back ; come.) To 
return. {Scotch.) 

" If it happened Montrose to be overcome In battle 
before that day, that they were then to be free of their 
parole iu back-coming to him."— Spalding, it 252. 
{Jamieson.) 

back -come, 6. [From Backcome, v. (q.v.).] 
Return. 

An ill-backcomc : An unfortunate return. 
{Jamieson.) 

back-com-Ihg, s. [Eng. back; coming.) 
Return, 

"... how the army should he sustained at their 
back-coming.’'— Spalding, i. 137. (^(zwn**on.) 

back-door, $. [Eng. back; door.) 

1. Lit. : A door at the back part of a house, 
leading generally to a garden or other euclosure 
connected with the building. 

"The procession durst not return hy the way it 
came; hut, after the devotion of tte ruouks, passed 
out at a back-door of the convent"— AddUon 

2. Fig. : An indirect or circuitous way, 

* course, or method. 

" Popery, which is so far shut out as not to re-enter 
opeuly, is stealing iu by the back-door of atheism.*'— 
Atteroury. 

back -draught (ugh = f)» s. [Eng. lock; 
draught.] The convulsive inspiration of a child 
during a fit of whooping cough. {Jamieson.) 

* backe, s. A bat. [Bat (3).] 

backed {Eng.), back’-it {Scotch), pa. par., 
<t, and in compos. [Back, r.) 

A, A 3 adj. ; Having a back of a particular 
type determined by the context. 

" Sharp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly backed ." 

Drydtn : Virgil , Georgia, lii. 

B. In compos. : Having a back of a particu- 
lar type settled by the word with which backed 
is iu close conjunction. 

" There by the bmnp-6ac*M willow." 

Tennyson : Walking to the Hail. 

*back-en, v.t. [Eng. back; -«».] To 
hinder. 

back -er, s. [Eug. back ; -er.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : Oue who backs ; a sup- 
porter ; one who bets ou particular horses 
against tbe field. 

B. Arch. : A small slate laid on the back of 
a large one at certain points. {Brande.) 

back -et, s. [Bucket.] {Scotch.) 

back'-et-stane, $. A stone at the side of a 
kitchen fire on which the saut-backct rests. 
{Scotch.) 

* back - fall, s. [Eng. back ; fall.] 

1. A falling back in spiritual matters ; back- 
sliding. 

2. A trip or fall in wrestling in which one 
is throw n on the back. 

3. A lever in an organ coupler. 

* bftck'-fall-er, s. (Eng. bockfall; -er.) A 
backslider, an apostate. 

"Onias, with iuauy like back f alter* from God, fled 

iuto Egypt*.”— Joyc : Expos of Daniel, ch. xL 

back-friend, s. [Eog. back ; friend.) 

L Of persons : 

1. A so-called friend who, behind one's 
back, becomes an enemy. {Eno.) 


" Far is our church from encroaching npon the civil 
power, ns some, who »r® backfriend* to both, would 
maliciously insinuate. ’—South. 

2. One who secouds or supports another; 
an abettor. {Scotch.) 

"The people of God that's faithful to the cause has 
ay a good back-friendf—Mich, Bruce* Lectures, 60, 61. 
{Jamieson ) 

II. Fig. Of things: A place of strength 
behind an army. {Mon ro : Exped., pt. ii., 
140.) {Jamieson.) 

back -fu’, s. [Eog back, and Scotch fu’, con* 
tracted from Eog. full.) As much as can ba 
carried on the back. [Cf. Back-berinde.) 

"A backfu of peals. "—Biackwood'i Mag., March, 
1823, p. 317. (Jamiaon.) 

back-ga -in, back-ga en, participial adj. 
[Eng. back, and Scotch gain, gaen — going.) 
{Scotch.) 

L Of things: Goiog back ; ebbiog. (Used 
of the tide, Ac.) 

LL 0/ persons : 

1. Declining in health ; ill-grown, 

2. Decliniug in worldly circumstances. 

“The backpaen tenants fell about 
And coufdua stand." 

The Hurst Hig. st, 43. {Jamieum.) 

b£ck-gam-m6n, bag-gam mon, s. 

[A.S Uec = bark, and gamen — game, because, 
nuder certain cireuinstauces, the pieces are 
taken up, and obliged to go back and reeuter 
at the table {S.E.D.). This etymology is giveo 
by Strutt, Sports and F«sfiwi«s, bk. iv., ch. ii., 
and quoted with approval by Prof. Skoat.] 

1. A game played by two persons on a table 
divided into as many portions, ou which there 
are tweuty-four black and white spaces, called 
“points." Each player has at his disposal 
fifteen dice, black or white, called “men," 
which he manoeuvres upon the points. 

"A geutlemau. with whom lam slightly acquainted, 
lost iu the Arpyle Rooms several thousaud i*>uuds at 
backgammon ' — Byron English Bards and Scotch 
Heiieioer* (Note). 

2. A special kind of win at this game. 
It consists in the winner carrying off all his 
men before the loser has carried his men to 
his own table. 

backgammon-board, s. A board on 
which backgammon is played. 

" Neither the card-table uor the backgammon 
board. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

back - gam - mon, v.t. [Backgammon, s.] 
To beat at backgammon. (N.E.D.) 

back gane, participial adj. & s. [Eng. bade, 
and Scotch gane = gone.] 

A. As participial adj.: Ill-grow'o. {Jamie- 
son.) 

B. As subst. : A decline, a consumption. 
{Jamieson.) 

back -gate, s. [Eog. back, and gate.] 

I. Lit. : Aa entry to a house, court, or area 
from behind. 

“To try up their own backgate* closer." — Spalding, 
l 109 . 

II. Fig. Of conduct: 

1, Shuffling, underband, not straightforward. 

2. Immoral. {Jamieson.) 

back-ground, s. [From Eng. back, and 
ground. Iu Dan. bagjjrund.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The ground iu a landscape situated 
towards the horizon. 

"... instead of the J irk ness of spare aa a back- 
ground. the colours were not much diminished ill bril- 
nancy ."—Tyndall Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), x. 2S5. 

2. Fig. : In obscurity, with some degree of 
darkness or indistinctuess of outline ; also in 
an inferior position, as in such phrases as “to 
stand, or be left, in the background ." 

B. Painting, Photography, &c. : The repre- 
sentation of the more remote portion of a 
landscape, or of the space and objects behiad 
th» principal figures. 

back-hand'-cd, adj. & adv. [Eng. back; 
handed ) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having the band directed backward ; 
delivered or given by means of the hand thus 
directed, as “ a bock-handed blow*." 

2. Oblique, indirect, not straightforward, as 
“ a back-handed compliment.’* 

B. .4s adv . .* With the hand directed back* 
ward, as ’* the blow was given bock-handed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, cb = e ; se = e. qu = kw- 
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back house, s. [Eng. fcacfc ; house , ) A 
house at the back of another and more im- 
portant one, 

"Their backhouses, of maro nece*aary than clean] y 
•ervlce. as kitchen*, stables, are climbed up Into by 
•teps."— Carew. 

b&Ck-boil'-si-a, s. [Named after Sir. James 
Backhouse, a botanist and traveller iu Aus- 
tralia and South Africa.] A genus of plants, 
with showy flowers, belonging to the order 
Myrtace®. Backhousia myrtifolia in a small 



tree, with opposite ovate leaves and stalked 
corymbs of whitish flowers. 

b&ck'-ing, pr , par., a., A s. [Back, v.] 

A. A B. As present participle £ adjective: 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb, 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the present participle. 

II. Technically: 

1. Horsemanship : The operation of breaking 
a colt for the saddle. (Gilbert.) 

2. Book-bimling : The preparation of the 
bark of a bonk with glue, Ac., before putting 
on the cover. (Hebsfer.) 

3. Stereotyping : A thick coating of type metal 
affixed to the back of the thin sliell of copper 
deposited by means of a voltaic battery. 

^ Jlacking'Up (Cricket-playing) : A term used 
when one fielder runs behind another, so as to 
atop the ball, should the front one fail to do so. 

b&Ck' lin£, tidy. (A.S, on-bcecling = back- 
wards.] (ScohA.) 

backlins-comln, particip. adj . Coming 
backwards ; returning, 

" An 1 ftaoWitu-eomOi’, to tbe leuk, 

She grew malr bright.” JSurra, 

back' log, s. A large log placed at the back 
of uo open wood-fire. (C. D. It'amer.) 

b&ck man, * bAk -m&n, s. [Eng. back ; 
man.) A follower in war; a henchmau. 
(Scotch.) 

b&ck -<Sxtore, *. [Eng. back , and Scotch owre 
= over.] A considerable way back. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

b&clc palnt-ing, s. [Eng. back; painting.) 
A term soinetimca applied to the painting of 
mezzotinto prints pasted on glass of a aue to 
ht them. 

b&Ck'-pl696, s. [Eng. back; piece.) The 
piece or plate, In a suit of armour, covering 
the hack. 

" The morning that he was to Join battle, hia ar- 
mourer uuton hia bac kpicce before, and hia breaatplat* 
behind. —Crinufcn. 

b&ck'-platc. [See Back- plate.] 

back' rick, s. Another form of Bacuauack 

(q-v.j. 

bS.ck'-rent, s. [Eng. back; rent.] 

In Scotland : Rent paid by a tenant after 
lie has reaped the crop. It is contradistin- 
guished from /tyre-rent, which has to be settled 
previous to his first harvest 

back re turn, s. [Eng. back ; return.] A 
return a second time, if not even more fre- 
quently. 

"... omit 

All the occurrence*, whatever chanc'd 
Till Harry 1 * 6ucA-rrO<rn again to France." 

Shakesp. : Hen. 1'.. t'horu*, r. 


b&ck’-room, s. [Eng, back ; room.] 

1. A room in the back part of a house. 

"If you have a fair prospect backward* of garden*, 
It may beiconveuieut to make back-room* the larger " 
— Moxon: Mechanical Exercises. 

2. A room behind another oue. 

b&cks, s. [In Sw. k Dut. balk = a beam, a 
partition, a joist, a rafter, a bar ; Ger. balken 
(pi.) = a beam.] 

Carpentry : The principal rafters uf a roof. 
[Roof. ] 

Leather-dealing ; The thickest and stoutest 
hides, used for sole leather. 

back'-scrat9b-er f s. [Eng. back; scratches) 
Au instrument applied to the backs of people 
by practical jokers wherever holiday crowds 
assemble, as at races, fairs, or illuminations. 

back-set, a, [Eng. buck; set.] Set upon 
behind. 

" He suffered the Israelites to be driven to the brink 
of the aeas. backset with Pharaoh's whole pnwer."— 
Anderson: Expos, upon Benedidus (1673), ful. 7l, b. 

back' set, s. [Scotch set — a lease; art = to 
give in lease.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons; Whatever drives oue back iu 
any pursuit. 

" The people of God have got many backsets one after 
another. — Woodrow: Hut., ii. 655. 

2. Of things : Anything which checks vege- 
tation. 

"... even those [weeds] they leave cauuot after 
such a backset and discouragement come to seed so 
late iu the season.’— Maxwell : Set. Tratis., 82. 

B. Old Law : A •* sub-tack '* or sub-lease in 
which the possession is restored on certain 
conditions to those who were formerly in- 
terested in it or to some others. 

"... having got this tack, sets the same cautions lu 
backset, to some well-affected burgesses of Aberdeen." 
— Spalding, l. S34. (Jamieson.) 

back shisb, s. [Baksheesh.] 

back-si de, s. [Eng. back, and side. In Sw. 
baksidn ; Dau. bagside,) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : The back portion of anything, as 
of a roll, a tract of country, &c. 

. . a book [hooks were formerly rolls] written 
within and on the backside, . . ."—Rev v. l. 

“ If the quicksilver were rubbed from the backside 
of the npeculuin, . . — Newton. 

2. Spec. : The hinder pa it of an animal ; the 
rump, (Vulgar.) 

"A j>oor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a 
wall with her head dowuwards and her up- 

wards." — .4 ddison. 

B. In old conveyances and pleadings : What 
now is called a back-yard ; that is, a yard at 
the back of a house. 

"The wash of pastures, fields, commons, roads, 
streets, or backsides are of great advantage to all sorts 
of land." — Mortimer. 

b&ck'-slide, v.i. [Eng. back; slide.] 

1 1. Lit. : To slide backwards, as a man or 
an animal climbing a steep ascent might do. 
[See ex. under Backsliding, particip. atlj.) 

2. Fig. : To slide or lapse gradually from 
the spiritual or moral position formerly at- 
tained 

"That *uch a doctrino should, through the grossness 
aud blindness of her professors, ami the fraud of de- 
cetvable traditions, drag so downward as to backslide 
one way Into the Jewish beggary of old cast null men ts. 
ami stumble forward another way." Ac.— MiUon Qf 
Ref. <n Eng., bk. L 

b&ck-slid-er, s. [Eng. backslid(e) ; -er.) 
One who alides back or declines from a 
spiritual or moral position formerly reached ; 
au apostate. 

” The backslider In heart shall be filled with hi* own 
ways . . ."—/’roe. xiv. 14 

back slid ing, ;<r. par., a., k s. [Back- 
slide.] 

A. k B. As present participle £ participial 
n dj. ; Iu senses corresponding to those of the 
verb. 

"... 0 backsliding daughter . . — Jer. xlla. 4. 

", . , backsliding Israel . , ."—Jer. Ill, 6, 6. 

C. As substantive : 

t 1. Lit. : A sliding backwards. (Rare or 
unused.) 

2. Declension from a spiritual or moral 
poaition formerly reached. 

". . because their transgression* are many, and 
their backstidmgs are imrwuwd —Jer. v 6. 

"... 1 will heal your backslldings —Jer. 1IL 22. 


bick'-slid-Ifig-ness, *. [Eng. backsliding; 
-ness.) Tbe quality or atate of backsliding. 
(Webster.) 

back -spang, s. [Eng, back, and Scotch 
spang = to spring.) A trick or legal quirk 
by which one takes the advantage of another 
after the latter had thought that everything 
in a settlement was adjusted. (Jamieson.) 

back -spare, s. [Eng. back, and Scotch spare 
= a boJe.] A hole, a rent. " Backspare of 
breeches, the cleft. 1 ' (Jamieson.) 

bick - spear er, s. [Eng. back, and Scotch 
spearer, from speir, spear, v. (q.v.).] A cross 
examination. 

back'-spear, back -speir, v.t. [Eng. back, 
and Scotch speir = to ask,] 

1. To trace back a report with the view nf 
ascertaining where and from whence it origi- 
nated. (Jamieson.) 

2. To cross-questioii. 

’* Whtlk maid me ... to be greatly respected by 
the king and backspeer It by all meaues."— Meli’UU : 
Dkury ; Life of A. Melville, ii. 41. {Jamieson.) 

back'-sprent, s. [Eng. back, and Scotch 
sprent = a spring ; anything elastic.] 

1. The backbone. 

"And tou’lt worstle a f*‘ wi‘ I. tou aal keun wtat 
cnaunce too hew, far I hue found the backsvrents o' tba 
inaist part of a 1 the wooers she has, ’— Hogg : ll'fru. 
Tales, L 272. 

2. A reel for winding yam, which riaea as 
the reel goes round and gives a cheek in fall- 
ing, to direct the person employed in reeling 
to distinguish the quantity by the regulated 
knots. 

3. The spring or catch which falls down 
and enters the lock of a chest. 

4. The spring in the back of a clasp-knife. 
(Jamieson.) 

back' staffs s. [Eng. back; staff; the word 
back being used because the observer had to 
stand with his back to the sun.) An instru- 
ment invented by Captain Davies, about A D. 
1590 , for taking the altitude of the sun at sea. 
It consisted of two concentric ares and three 
vanes. The arc of the longer radius was 30*, 
and that of the shorter one 00 *; thus both 
together constituted 90 °. It is now obsolete, 
being superseded by the quadrant. [Qliao- 
bant.] 

back sta irs, s. k a. [Eng. back ; stairs.) 

A. .45 substantive : 

1. Lit. : Stairs at the back of a house, whe- 
ther inside of it or outside. Used specially 
of the private stairs iu a palace or mausnm, as 
distinguished from the state ur grand staircase. 

2. Fig . : Circuitous, and perhaps not very 
reputable means of benefiting a friend or gain- 
ing a personal object. 

B. As adjective (Jig): Conducted by tbe 
route of the backstairs ; tortuous, not straight- 
forward. [Backstaibs-influence.) 

bdek' -stays, 3. pi. [Eng. back ; stays.] Stays 
or ropes which prevent the masts of a ship 
from being wrenched from their places. 

back'- stitch., t. A method of sewing in 
which each stitch backs upon or overleps the 
preceding oue. 

back' stitch, V. To sew with back sti tcliee. 
[Backstitch, ».] 

back stone, s. [Eng. bake, A S. bacan ; 
rtone.J The heated stone or iron on which 
oat-cake is baked. (Scotc/i £ .V. of Eng.) 

’* A* nimble as a rat ou a hot backstone.”— Forkthire 
Proverb. 

b&ck’-stop, 3. 

1. The same as Lono-stop (q t .). 

2. Baseball ; A fence located behind tbe 
catcher; (rarely) the catcher. 

b&ck'-string, s. [Eng, back; string.) One 
of the strings tied behind a young girl to keep 
her pinafore in its proper place. 

" Even mhses, at whc*e iu;r their mother* wore 
The bock.tfrittg ami the hlli.' - Cowper : Tusk, bk. lv. 

brlck-swo rd (u> silent), a [Eng. bacJk; 

sicortf.] 

1. A sword with one sharp edge. 

"Bull dreaded not old I^wJ* at backsword* -Ar- 
buthnot. 

2. A stick with a basket handle, used In 
rustic amusements. [Basket-hilt.] 


boil, bojf; poiit, Jowl ; cat, 9Cil, cborus, chin, bench, go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb t 
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b&ck'-ward, * b&ck'-warde, * b&k- 
ward, back -wardf, cuiv., a,, & $. [Eng. 
back ; - ward , or -vxirds.j 
A. As adverb: 

L Of place: 

1. With the back intentionally turned in the 
direction towards which one is moving. 

•• . . hut I dill not eee * |»1nce where iu»y one mkht 
not have walked over bdckward*. . . ; 

Voyage round the World, cb. xv. 

2. So that the body naturally moves in the 
direction towards which one's back is situated. 
Upon the back, or tending thereto ; downward, 
upon the hack. 

•*. . . lie fell from off the seat fcacUrartf hy the side 
of the gate, and his neck brake. . . .“—1 Sam. lv, 18. 

3. Towards the back. (Used not of the 
whole body, bnt of part of it) 

*‘ln leaping with weights, the Arms Are first cast 
backuxir>U, »nd then forwards with so much the 
greater force ; for the hands go backward before they 
lake tbeir rise "—Bacon. 

4. In the direction opposite that in which a 
person or thing has been moving, so as to con- 
vert a forward into a retrograde movement ; 
regressively, retrogress si vely. 

" The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 
Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were 6ac*»c-;rd beut 

Byron . The Siege of Connth, 53. 
"Are not the ray* of light, m inuuing by the edges 
and sides uf bodies, bent several times backward* and 
forwards with a motion like that of on eel 1 —liewton. 

5. Back to or towards the place whence a 
person came, so as to compel retreat. Also to 
the person or place whence a thing came 

(«) 0/ persons: 

•• We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home." 

Shaketp, : Jtacbethy v. 6. 

(b) Of things : 

•• Amendments and reasons were sent backward 
And for ward . Xttcaulay : Hist- Eng., ch. xlv. 

" How under our feet the long, white road, 
Backward like a river flowed. ' 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend, lv. 

TT Of time : 

1, Towards bygone times. 

“ To prove the possibility of a thing, there is no 
argumeut equal to that which looks backward* : for 
what has been doue or suffered may certainly be done 
or suffered again," — South. 

2. In bygone times ; past ; ago. 

“They have spread oue of the worst lanamaces In the 
world, if we look upou It some reigns backward, — 
Locke. 

TTT, Afor< figuratively : 

1. Reflexively. (Used of the mind turned 
upon itself.) 

" Xo. donhtless ; for the mind can backward cast 
Upon hereell her understanding light” 

Sir J. Danes. 

2. So as to fail in an endeavour; into 
failure, into foolishness, or into fools, 

' . let them be driven backward and put to 

shsnie that wish me evil xl. 14. 

••That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and 
maketh diviners mad: thAt tumeth wise raeu back- 
ward, .and maketh tbeir knowledge foolish. —Ita. 
xllv. 25. 

3. From what is good towards what is bad. 
Spec., so as to lose moral or spiritual attain- 
ments already made, 

“But thev hearkened not, nor incliued their ear 
hot walked iu the counsels aud in the iniAgioation of 
their evil heart, ami went backward, and not forward.'' 
—Jer. vii. 24. (See also xv. 6. 1 

4. In a perverse manner ; with au intellec- 
tual or moral twist, or with both. 

" I never yet saw man. 

But she would si«U him fcacfinvird ; If fair-facu, 
She'd swear the gentleman shoidd be her sister ; 

If black, why uature, draw ing of an tinitek. 

Made a foul blot : if tall, a lannee ill-headed " 

Shakrtpi. : Much A to ufeonl Nothing, ill. 1. 
“And Judgment is turned away ftacAwarrf, and 
Justice sbiiufeth afar off: for truth is faUeu in the 
street, and equity canuot enter.*— Isa, lix. 14. 

B, As adjective : 

1. Uite in point of time. (Applied to flowers 
fruits, Ac., expected to come lo maturity at 
ccrtaiu season of the year. ) 

2. Behind in progress. (Applied to mental or 
Other attainments, to institutions which have 
not kept pace with the times, Are.) 

" Yet, backward as they Are. and long have been ” 
Cowper : Tirocinium. 

"In a very backward state ol society, like that of 
Europe m the middle xecs. . . .—J. S. Mill Pol it. 
Ecoit., vol. i.. bk. i„ ch. x.. § 3 

3. Of dull comprehension ; slow. 

•• It often falls out. that the backward learner makes 

amends another way. ' South 

••Nor are the slave-owners Eenemlly tic * ward in 
leorniug this lesaou . ' — J S. Mill. P'dit. Aeon., voL 1., 
hk. H.. ch r., f l. 

4. Averse to ; unwilliug. 


(a) From indolence. 

“ The mind Is ftndfcwarrf to undergo the fatigue of 
weighing every argument."— WaUt. 

(b) From not having attained to complete 
conviction of the exj>eiliency of doing what is 
proposed. 

" All things are ready. If our minds be »o : 

Perish the man. whose mind la&arAupand now ; 

Shakesp. : Henry l\, lv. 8. 

•• Our mutability makes the (rieuda of our nation 
backuxi rd to engage wiUi us in alliance*. Addison. 

(c) From possessing the strong conviction 
that what is proposed is detrimental. 

» Cities laid waste, they storm'd the dene and caveo ; 
For wiser brutes are backicard to be slaves. —Pope. 

c. Asswbsfonfit’e: Tlie space behind or the 
time which has gone by. 

*' What seest thon else 
To the dark backward or abysm of lime ?“ 

Shakcxp. : Tempest , L 1 

b&ck-ward-a -tion, s . [Eng. backward; 

•at ion.] 

On the Stock Exchange: A consideration 
given to keep back the delivery of stock when 
the price is lower for time than for ready 
mouey. 

b&ck'-ward-ly, adv. [Eng. backioard; -fy.] 
L Lit. : In a backward direction. 

•* nke Xu mid Hons hy the hunters chas'd. 

Though they do fiy, yet 6« c*ioa rdt. g do go 
With proud aspect, disdaioiug greater haste. 

Sidney : Arcadia, hk. i. 

II. Figuratively: 

I In a backward manner ; with an indispo- 
sition to come to the front, or if brought 
thither, then with a tendency to retreat ; re- 
luctantly, unwillingly. 

2. Short of what might have been expected, 
or is due ; perversely. 

*' 1 was the first man 
ThAt e'er receiv'd gift from him r 
Aud docs he think so backwardty of me, 

That I'll requite it last.' 4 ... 

Shakesp. : Timon, 11 L S. 

fo&ck'- ward -ness, s. [Eng. backward ; 
-ness.] The quality of being backward. 

I. Of persons ; Reluctance, unwillingness; 
hesitancy to remain on the foreground of 
action, or to come to the front and undertake 
action at all. 


"The thing by which we are apt to excuse onr 6nc*- 
wa rdne<s to good works, is the ill success that hath 
been ol served to attend well-designing chanties. — 
Atterbury. 


2. Of things: The state of remaining behind 
the* development which might have been ex- 
pected at the time; lateness. The opposite 
of forwardness or precocity. 

bdek - wards, adv. [Backward.] 

back-water, s. [Eng. back (adv.), and 
water, j 

1. Gen.: Water in a stream which, meeting 
with some impediment in its progress, is 
thrown backward. 

*• $lr. Temple, on reaching the ckwater of a river 
which bad been quite shallow iu the morning, found 
It teu feet deep." — Header, vol. Il ,No. 47: Nov.SI, 1663. 

2. Spec. : Water in a mill-race thrown back 
by the turning of a waterwheel, by the over- 
flow of the river below, or by ice, that it can- 
not flow forward. When its course is un- 
impeded it is called in Scotland fa i beater. 

back- woods, s. I Eng. back, and trood.J Tbe 
partially-cleared forest region on the western 
frontier of the United States. (Bartlett.) 
Hence used of uncleared forest land generally. 

back - woods'- man, s. [Eng. backwoods; 
man.] One whose residence is in the wooded 
parts of North America, and who has acquired 
the characteristics which lit him for the situa- 
tion in which he is pliiced. (Byron.) 

back’-wdrm, s. [Eng. lack, and u-orm ] A 
small worm found in a hawk’s body near l lie 
kidneys win n the animal is labouring from 
disease. [Filander.J 

ba con, * ba'-coun, * ba -cun, $. [From 
O. Fr. & Prov. bacon. In O. Out. bukr, brre — 
ham ; O. H. Gel*, backe (actus. barken): Low 
Lat. loco, bacco, Ixtcho = a baron hog, ham, 
salt pork.] 

I. A term applied to the sides of a pig 
which have been cured or preserved by salt- 
ing with salt aud saltpetre, and afterward^ 
drying with or without wood-smoke. By tin 
old process of rubbing in the saline mixture 
the curing occupied from three to four months. 


The method now generally adopted on a large 
scale is to place the prepared flitches in a fluid 
pickle. The pickling, drying, aud smoking 
now occupy not more than six weeks. The 
Wiltshire bacon is considered the finest, but 
that prepared in Ireland is almost equal to it. 
The nitrogenous or flesh-forming matter in 
bacon is small, one pound of bacon yielding 
/ess than one ounce of dry muscular substance, 
whilst the amount of carbon compounds, or 
heat-givers, is large, exceeding sixty per cent. 
Its digestibility, however, owing to the large 
proportion of fat it contains, is not less than 
that of beef or mutton. Bacon is exported in 
large quantities from America, of a quality 
superior to that prepared in many parts of 
England and Ireland. 

* 2. A rustic, a chawbacoa. 


To save one's bacon : To save one's self from 
bodily injury or pecuniary loss. 

•’What frighteua you thus, my good eout says the 
priest ; 

You murder'd, are aorry, And have lieen contest. 

O father ! iny surcow will scarce tare my bacon : 

For twaa not thAt I murder d, hut that I waa takeo.” 
Prior. 

Ba-cd'-xu-an, a. [From Eng. Bacon ; -ian. 
See def.] *Pertaining or relating to Ftancis 
Bacon, Lord Vernlam, wlio was born on the 
22nd of January, 1561, was created Baron Veru- 
lam on July 11, 1618, published his iVorum 
Organon in 1620, and died oo 9th April, 1626. 

Baconian philosophy. The inductive 
philosophy of which it is sometimes said that 
Lord Bacou was the founder. [A Posteriori, 
Induction, Inductive.] 

bac te'-ri-a, «. [Plural of BiCTEaiuM.] 

bac-te'r-l-al, a. [Eng., &c., bacteria; and 
Eng. suff. -«L] Pertaining to bacteria. 

bac-ter-l-o-ldg'-ic-al, o. [Eng. bacteri- 
ology); -icaL] Pertaining to liacteriology. 
(Athena'um, Nov. 26, 1887, p. 716.) 

bac-ter-i-ol'-o gist, s. [Eng. barter iologiy); 

. ist .] One skilled ic bacteriology ; a bacteri- 
ological studeut. 

bac ter-i dr-6-gy, s. [Eng.,&c bacterium); 
-cl ogy . ] 

Biol : The systematic study of micro- 
organisms which cause fermentations, putre- 
faction, and disease. 

bac-ter-l os' co py, S. [Eng., &c., bac- 
terium, and Gr. aeoneiy (skopcin) = to view.] 
Biol. : The microscopical examination of 
microbes. 

bac-ter -l urn (pi. bac-teiM-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat. from Gr. (boAfcrion) = dim. 

from pdxrpov (baktron)-a staff. The word 
is thus akin to bacillus (q.v.).] 

1. A genus of Schizomycetous Fungi con- 
sisting of one elliptical or cylindrical cell, or 
two such cells joined end to end, and capable 
of automatic motion. B. termo occurs in ani- 
mal and vegetable infusions. (No plural in 
this sense.) 

2. Any individual of this genus. 

3. A microbe; a Schizomycetous Fungus; 
one of the minute organisms which cause 
putrefaction, and are fount! associated with 
certain diseases, of which they are considered 
to be the cause. 

bac ter-oid, a. [Mod. Lat, bacterium); -oid. 
According to the general rules of formation 
the word should be huettrioid.) Pertaiuing 
to, or of the nature of, bacteria. 

bac -trls, s. [From Gr. pd/erpor ( baktron ) — a 
statf, also a cudgel, a club. The genus is so 
called because the species which it contains 
arc made into walking -slicks.) A genus of 
Palms (Palmacea*)* °f *l ,e section Cocoinre. 
The species, which are almut forty in nuinlwr, 
are slender in form, only about the height of 
a man in suture, and so armed with thorns 
that when growing together they conslitute 
an impenetrable thicket. They are found ia 
the West Indies, in Brazil, and the parts 
adjacent. Bactris major, or Greater Bactris, 
has a large nut with a solid kernel, eaten in 
Carthagena, in South America, of which the 
species is a native. B. minor, or Lesser 
Bactris, also from South America, has a dark- 
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purple fruit about as large as a cherry, with 
an acid juice, which is made into wiue. It is 
specially from this species that the walking- 
sticks meutioued above ore obtaiued. They 
arc sometimes imported from Jamaica under 
the name of Tobago canes. 

bac ule, s. (Bascule.) 

bac'-u Iite (£np.), s. & a . bac-u-li'-te^ 
(Mod. I.at.), s. (In Ger. baculit. From Lat. 
baculum or baculus — a stick, and -tte = Gr. 
A {0o? (i lithos ) - a stone.] 

A. As substantive. ( Chiefly of the form 
Baculites.) 

Pulveant. : A genus of chambered shells be- 
longing to the family Ammomtidie. From 
the typical genus, Ammonites, it is at once 
distinguished by the form of the aliell, which 
is long aud straight. The aperture is guarded 
by a dorsal process, In 1S75, seveuteen specu s 
were kuown, all fussil. They extend from the 
Neocomiau to the Chalk, and occur in Britain, 
France, and India. There is a sub-gcuus 
called Baculina, wit li two known species from 
the French Neocomiau rocks. (Tate.) 

B. .-Is adjective. (Of the form, Buculite.) 

Ceol. : Containing numerous specimens of 

Baculites. 

Iiaculite limestone : A name applied to the 
chalk of Normandy on accouut of the abund- 
ance of baculites which it contains. (H’ood- 
wurd : Manual of the Molluscu, 1S51, p. L>7.) 

b&c u lom’-ct-rjf, s. (Lat. baailitm, bacul us 
— a stick ; Gr. ^erpov (mefron) = a measure ] 
The act or process of measuring a distance by 
means of a stick or rod. (Glossog. Nov.) 

b&c'-u lura, acens. of Lat. s. (Accus. of Lat. 
bacillus or baculum — a stall.] 

Humorously. Argument urn ad baculum. 
(AHGUMENTU.M.] 

b&d , badd e, a. tc s. [Etymology doubtful. 
Prof. Zupitza with great probability sees in 
bad-de. the Mid. Eng. reproduction of O. Eng. 
ba'ddel = a hermaphrodite ; assuming a later 
adjectival use, and the loss of tiual f, as in 
mycel, muche. (N.E.D.)] 

A. As adjective: The opposite of good; a 
word of very general application, signifying 
whatever person or thing is so exceedingly 
Inferior to the average of his or its class as to 
require a positive word to express the notable 
deliciency. 

L Of persons : 

1. Morally depraved. 

*■ Thou way'st repent. 

And one bad act, with many deeds well done, 

51«y 'at cover."— Milton. 

2. Very inferior in intellectual character- 
istics, as in skill, knowledge, Ac. 

" In every aye there will be tweutv bad writers to 
one good one ; and every bad writer will think himself 
a good one." — Macaulay : Hitt, Eng.. ch. xxiv. 

3. With marked physical defects. 

* 4. Sick. (Followed by of.) 

11 Bad of a fever." — Johiaon. 

II. Of things: 

1. Notably deficient in that which consti- 
tutes excellence in the thing specified. Tims 
a bail road is ono rough, muddy, stony, or 
with other evil qualities ; bad weuther is 
weather unsuitable for out-door exercise and 
for agricultural labour, &c. ; bad sight is sight 
much beneath the average in power of defining 
objects with dearness ; a bad coin is one in 
aomo way debased, so as not to be worth 
the sum for which one attempts to pass it 
current. 

"And therwlthal It was In! poro and badde." 

Chaucer: C. T., 15,008. 

•’ And hast thou sworn on every slight pn-tvneo, 

Till perjurlea are common as bad |K?nce.” 

Cow/mr: Expostulation 

2. Pernicious, hurtful ; producing noxious 
effects. (Followed by for.) 

” Heading wita bad for his eyes ; writing miido hie 
bead ake. n — Ad-luon. 

B. As substantive : 

L Of persons: Wicked people. 

**Our unhappy fates 

Mix time amongst tlio b<ul, . . Prior. 

II. Of things: 

1. Tliat which is bad or evil. 

" . • • Tdke hood that thou iqwik not to Jacob either 
good or bud. (Jen. xxxl. it 

2. Badness, wickedness ; a wicked, vicious, 
or corrupt state. 


** Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worse.” 

Milton - P L.. hk. xll. 

*[ Crahb thus distiaguislies between bool, 
wicked, aud evil. Lad respects moral ami 
physical qualities iu general ; wicked, only 
moral qualities ; evil, in its full extent, com- 
prehends both badness and wickedness. What- 
ever offends the taste and sentiments of. a 
rational being is bad — e.g., ba/l food, bud air, 
bad books. Whatever is wicked oft ends the 
moral priuciples of a rational agent : e.g., any 
violation of the law is wicked: au act of in- 
justice or cruelty is wicked — it opposes the 
will of God and the feelings of humanity. 
Evil is either irftiral or natural, and applicable 
to every object contrary to good ; but used 
only for what ia in the highest degree bad or 
wicked. When used in relation to persons, 
bad is more general than wicked ; s bail man 
is one who generally neglects his duty ; a 
wicked man one chargeable with actual viola- 
tions of the law, human or Divine— such an 
one has an evil mind. A bail character is the 
consequeuce of immoral conduct ; but uo man 
has the character of being wicked who has not 
been guilty of some known and flagrant vices: 
the inclinations of the heat are evil at certain 
times. (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

To be in bad bread: 

1. To be in necessitous circumstances in 
regard to the mcaua of sustenance. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

2. To be iu a state of danger. 

bad hearted, a. Having a bad heart; 
having bad hearts. 

". . . bis low-minded and bad- hearted foes.”— 

Macaulay: Ilitt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* bad, pret. of verb. [Bade.] 

bad' der-locks, s. (Etymology doubtful ] 
One of the names given to a sea- weed, Alaria 
esculenta. [Alaria.] (Scotch.) 

t bad'-dord^, s. [Corrupted from bad words.) 
Bad words. 

"To tell sic baddordi till » bodie'a faco."— /low .* 
Bc.tr nor e, p. 57. (Jamicton.) 

bade, bade, 4 bad, pret. of verb. [Bin.] 

“But bade them farewell, . . Actt xviii. 21. 

* bade, baid, s. [Old forms of Abide, Abode. ] 

(Scotch.) 

1. Delay, tarrying. 

But bade : Without delay ; immediately. 

"... and syne but bade 
Fel iu the bed . . .* 

Doug. : Virgil, 215, «. 

2. Place of residence, abode. ( Gl . Sibb.) 
(Jamieson.) 

b&dge, *b&gge, *b&ge (Eng.), bad’-gie, 
bau-gie (Scotch), s. [In the Anglo-Saxou 
beag is = a crown, and beah = a bracelet, a 
neck-ring, a lace, garland, or crown ; Dut. bag 
= a pendant, au ear-drop, a ring ; Fr. bague — 
a mig ; Lat. bacca = . . . the link of a chain. 
Skinner, Minshcu, Malm, Ac., connect batlge 
with these words. Malm admits the affinity 
of badge to the A.S. beug and beah, and adds 
as cognate words, Fries, beage — bandage ; 
Low Lilt, ftaupa, bauca, boga — bracelet, and 
bagia, bagea “ sign. Webster ventures on no 
hypothesis; Johnson believes it to be from 
Lat. bajulo= to carry a heavy burden; and 
Wedgwood, with some misgiving, makes it one 
of a group witli bofc/i and j>atdi . ] [Badge, v.] 
(See example.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. : A mark or cognizance worn on the 
dress to show the relation of the wearer to any 
person or thing. [B., Her.] 

"Yet now I spy. by yonder stone, 

Five men— they murk, us, aud come on ; 

Ami by their budge on bonnet lx>nie, 

I guess them of the land of Lorn." 

Scoff: Lord of the Ule* 111. 1«. 

" He wore the Barter, a badge of honour which has 
very seldom been conferred on aliens who were not 
sovereign princes.” — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xll. 

II. Figuratively : 

J. That by which any person, or any class 
or rank of men. Is conspicuously mid charac- 
teristically marked out. 

" Furthermore, ho made two changes with respect to 
the chief b rii/p.' of the consular jhjwlt." — l.etcu Early 
/torn. Hist., eft. xll.. pt I. . § 4 

"The outward splendour of his office fs the badoe 
and token of that (uicred character which he Inwardly 
bean. "—All erb a ry. 


2. A characteristic mark or token by which 
anything is known. 

*• To clear this spot by death, at least I giv# 

A badge of iaiue to elauder s livery. * 

U i}*c qf Lucrccc, 10M, 4. 

" Sweet mercy is nobility ■ time badge." 

Shakcip. : Titun Andron., L fc. 



BAHOE OF ARTHUR, 
PRINCE OF WALES. 
(1500.) 


B. Her. : A coguizance. (Cognizance.] A 
mark of distinction somewhat similar to a 
crest, but not placed ou a wreath, nor worn 
upon the helmet. Princes, noblemen, and 
other gentlemen of rank had formerly, and still 
retain, distinctive badgee. Thus, the broom- 
plant (Planta genista) was the badge of the 
royal house of Plantagcnet, a red rose that of 
the line of Lancaster, and a white one that of 
the line of York. The four kingdoms, or old 
nationalities, the union 
of which constitutes 
the home portion of 
the British empire, and 
the nucleus of the rest, 
have each a distinct 
royal badge. These 
were formally settled 
by aign-manualin 1801, 
and are the follow- 
ing : — For England: A 
white rose within a red 
one, barbed, seeded, 
slipped, leaved proper, 
and ensigned with the 
imperial crowu. For 
Scotland: A thistle, 

slipped and leaved pro- 
per, and ensigned with the imperial crown. 
For Ireland: A harp or, stringed argent, and 
a trefoil vert, both ensigned w ith the imperial 
crown. For Wales: Upon a mount vert, a 
dragon passant, with wings expanded and en- 
dorsed, gules. (Gloss, of Heraldry.) Formerly 
those who possessed badges had them em- 
broidered on the sleeves of their servants 
and retainers [Retainers], and even yet the 
practice is not extinct. 

The history of the changes which badges 
have undergone is interesting. In the time 
of Henry IV. the terms livery and badge seem 
to have* been synonymous. [Livery.] A 
badge consisted of the master’s device, crest, 
or arms on a separate piece of cloth, or some- 
times on silver in the form of a shield, fastened 
to the left sleeve. Iu Qoeen Elizabeth’s reign 
the nobility placed silver badges on their ser- 
vants. The sleeve badge was left oft’ in the 
reign of James I., but its remains are still 
preserved in the dresses of porters, firemen, 
and watermen, and possibly in the shoulder- 
knots of footmen. During the period when 
badges were worn the coat to which they were 
affixed was, as a rule, blue, aud the bine coat 
and badge still may be seen on parish and 
hospital boys. (Douce : Illustrations of Shake - 
speare, 1S3U, pp. 205-7.) 


b&dge, v.t. (From the substantive.] To in- 
vest with, or desiguate by, a badge ; to blotch, 
to daub. 

" Their hands and face* were all budg'd with hlood ; 

So were tboir daggers. Shakctp, : Macbeth, li. J. 


badge' less, a. [Eng. bactye.'-frss.) Destitute 
of a badge. 

" While his light heels their fearful flight can take. 

To get some badgcleu blue upon his hack.” 

Bp. BaU : Sat , lv. 5. 

* bftd-gcr, b&d geard, * bag eard, *. 

(Fr. btuireau = a badger ; O. Fr. bladier = a 
corn dealer; Low Lat. bladarellus = n little 
corn-dealer ; bladarius, bladerius = a corn- 
deftler, a badger, from bladum , bladus, hlada 
— corn, which the badger was evidently be- 
lieved to carry away.] 

• A. Of persons: A person who bought corn 
or other provisions in one place ami carried 
them to another, with the view of making 
profit on the transaction. (Badgering.] 

"Some exemption ought not to extend to badgere. 
or those who carry on a t ratio of buying of corn or 
grain, selling it again without manufacturing, or of 
other goods unmanufactured to sell the same agaiu.” 
— .Vicotom arul Burn. Bixt. of Cumberland, p 912. 

B. Of animals (helicvcd to carry off corn 
in the same inanuer us tho persous now 
described). 

L Ordinary language : 

1. A mammalian animal found in England 
as well as on ilio Continent. It stands inter- 
mediate between the weasels and the bears, 
and was called by Liumcus Ursus melrs, but is 
termed by modern naturalists Melcs vulgaris. 
(Meles.] It is a nocturnal and hylxrnating 
animal, with powerful claws, which enable it 


boil, btfp”; poilt, jmfc’I; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -Ihg. 
-dan, -tian = sban. -tion, -sion, -cioun -shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, d^l. 
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to burrow in the ground. It feeds chiefly on 
roots. It can bite fiercely when brought to j 
bay. It is of a light colour above, and dark 
beneath. It secretes an oily matter of a very 
offensive odour. Country 'people speak of a 
<tog and a hog badger, but they are not dis- 
liuct even as varieties. 

"That a hrock. or btulgcr, bath legs of one side 
shorter tlmn the other, is received not only by 
theorists and Inexperienced believers, but most who 
behold them daily. —Browne. 

2. The English designation of the genus 
Meles, which contains one or two other 
apecics. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. The badger is often introduced in 
heraldic blazonry : it is sometimes called a 
“ brock " (see example under B., 1. 1), and 
sometimes a gray. (Gloss, of Her.) 

2. The Badger of Scripture, Hebrew 
(tachhash), has not been identified with cer- 
tainty. The Septuagint translators render 
the Heb. tavhhash, not by a substantive, but 
by the adjective vaiccV0cwx (huakinthina) = . 
hyacinthine, hyacinth-coloured : as, however, 
the word is at times used in the plural, it 
cannot be an adjective. It is probably an 
animal, but which is far from determined. 
Gesenius thinks it the seal or badger itself; 
the Talmud an animal like a weasel or marten ; 
Col. Hamilton Smith a kind of antelope, such 
as the tachmotse, tacasse, or pacasseof Eastern 
Africa. Other opinions make it a dolphin or a 
sea-cow, or a dugong, or a kind of hyaena. 
Such diversities of opinion make darkuess 
Visible instead of removing it. 

"Aud thou sbnlt make n covering for the tent of 
rains' ski us dyed red, and a covcnug above of badgers 
skius " — xxvi. 14. 

Cape-badger. [Hyrax.] 

Honey-badger : A name sometimes given to 
the ratal. I Ravel.] 

Pouched-badger ; The English name of a 
genus of Marsupial Mammalia. [Parameles.] 
Rock-badger: The rendering in Griffith’s 
Cuvier of Klip-daassie, tlie name given by the 
Dutch colonists at the Cape of Good Hope 
to the Hyrax of Southern Africa. (Griffith : 
Cuv., vol. iii., p. 429.) 

TJ The word badger, in the general sense of 
a hawker, still lingers in the Midland counties 
of England and some other localities, often 
under the form lodger. 

badger Baiting, s. A so-called “sport” 
of a cruel character— the setting of dogs to 
fight a badger and attempt to draw it from its 
hole. 

badger-coloured, a. Coloured like a 
badger (an epithet applied by Cuwper to a cat). 

**A l>east furtb sallied on the scout, 

Lou^- back'd, k>ug- tail'd, with whisker'd suout, 

Aud badger-coloured hide.” 

Co wper : Mrs. Throckmorton '« Bullfinch. 

badger dog, s. A dog used for badger- 
drawmg ; a dachshund. 

badger legged, a. Having legs like 
those of a badger ; having legs of unequal 
length, as those of the badger are popularly 
supposed to be. (See the example from 
Browne, under B., I. I.) 

"His bodj; crooked all over, big-bellied, badger- 
legged, and hie complexion swarthy. —L' Estrange. 

badger’s-banc, s. The name of a plant 

( Aconitum meloctonvm). 

b&d'-ger, v.t. [From the substantive.) To 
worry" to tease, to annoy like a badger baited 
by dogs. (Colloquial.) 

bad’-gered, pa. par. [Badger, p.] 

bad -ger ing, pr . par., a., & s. [Badger, r.] 
A. & B. .4s pr. par. & participial adj. ; In 
seuses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. Js sttftsfnnfire : 

* 1. The act of buying corn or other pro- 
vision in one place and carrying it to another 
to sell it there for profit, as, on the principle 
of free trade, one is thoroughly entitled to 
do. It was, however, deemed an offence, and 
has been made legal only since the passing of 
the 7 and 8 Viet., c. 24 
2. The act of teasing, tormenting, or worry- 
ing; or the state of being teased, tormented, 
or worried like a badger whom dogs are at- 
tempting to “ draw." 

bid'-gie, s. [Badoe ] (Scotch.) 


bad la'-ga (i as y). bad-I-a'-ga, 5. [Russ. 

hmtyuga.) A genus of sea- weeds belonging to 
the family or section Amphibolic. There is a 
species common iu the north of Eurojic, the 
powder of which is used to take away the 
livid marks left hy bruises. 

«[ Ilndiuga was considered by Li mucus a 
sponge, and by others a fungus. 

ba-di-a’-ne, t b&d l-an, s. [From Fr. 

6rt<fi(tnc, badian ; Ger. bad tan, from Pers. 
bail y Cm = fennel, anise. (N.E.D.).) A tree 
(lllicium anisutum), belonging to the order 
Maguoliaceie (Magnoliads). It is called Star 
Anise, or Chinese Anise. The designation star 
refers to the fact that the fruit is stellate in 
shape, and it is designated anise from its pos- 
sessing a pungent aromatie flavour and smell, 
like that of anise. Its native land is China, 
where it is used, aa it is also in the countries 
adjacent, as a condiment in food, small quan- 
tities of it being also chewed after dinner. 
(Treus.of Bot.) 

bad-i er-a, s. [From Badicr, a French 
botanist, who collected plants in the Antilles.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order Poly- 
galace®. Bat Her a diversifolia is the Bastard 
Lignum Vita: of Jamaica. 

ba-dig'-eon, s. [In Fr. badipcon.] 

1 . Among Statuaries: A mixture of plaster 
and freestone ground together and silted ; 
used to fill the small holes and repair the 
defects in the stones to be sculptured. 

2. Among Joiners: A mixture of sawdust 
and glue, used to remove or conceal detects 
in the work done. 

bad' in age, s. [Fr. badinage; from betdi- 
ncr= to play ; badin = playful.) Light, jest- 
ing, sportive, playful discourse. 

" When you find your antagonist beginning to grow 
warm, pul an end to the dispute by some genteel 
badinage. "—Lord Chesterfield. 

* b&d-in'-e rie, s. [From Fr. badinerie .) 
The same as Badinaoe (q.v.). 

"The fund of sensible discourse Is limited ; that of 
Jest aud badinerie is infinite." — Shenstone. 

ba'-di-OUS, a. [Lat. badius — brown and 
chestnut coloured (used only of horses). In 
Fr. bat = bay, light brown, bay-coloured ; Sp. 
bayo ; Port. «fc ltal. boio.] [Bay, a.] 

Nat. Science : Chestnut-brown, dull brown, 
a little tinged with red. 

ba-dls'-ter, s. [Gr . (badistes)= a 

walker, a goer ; /3a£t£u> (badizo) — to walk or 
go slowly.] A genus of predatory beetles be- 
longing to the family Harpalidse. Three or 
more species occur in Britain, the best known 
being Bndister bip'ustulatus, which, Stephens 
says, is a common insect throughout tbe 
metropolitan district, abounding during the 
winter months beneath the bark of felled 
trees. 

bad ly, *b&d'-del-icbe (che guttural), adv. 
[Eng. bad; -ly.) 

I. Gen. : Like something bad ; in a bad 
manner ; evilly. 

IL Specially: 

1. Unskilfully. 

"It is well kuown what has been the effect In Eng- 
land of badly-administered poor laws. . . . ”—J. 8. Mill: 
Polit. Kcon. , vol. J.. bk. i., ch. xil., § 8. 

2. Imperfectly ; with notable deficiency of 
some kind. 

"... badly armed . . ." — Arnold : Hist. Rome. vol. 
lit. ch. xliii. 

3. Seriously, grievously, disastrously. 

•• K. John. How goes the day with uat Oh, tell me. 

Hubert. Badly, 1 fear. How fares your majesty r " 
Shaketp. : King John, v. S. 

*[ Crabb thus distinguishes between badly 
and ill : " These terms are both employed to 
muilify the actions or qualities of things, but 
badly is always annexed to the action, and ill 
to the quality : as to do anything badly . the 
thing is badly done ; an ill-judged scheme, an 
Ul-enntrived measure, an ill-disposed person.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* bad ljfrag, s. [B^edling.] 

bad-ncss, s. [Eng. bad ; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being bad in any of the senses of 
that word. 

"The travelling was very tedious, both from the 
badness of the roads, and from the number of great 
fallen trees, . . — Darwin : Voyage round the World, 

ch. xiv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try 


•’It was not your brother's evil disposition made 
him seek bi» death; but a provoking merit s*-t at 
word hy a reprovable badness in himself."— B»..kvsjj.: 
Lear, iii. 6. 

ba'-doch, s. [Scotch ] A gull, the Arctic 
Skua (Cataractes parasiticus). (Scotch,.) 

bad rans. s. [Baudrans.] 
bae, s. [Baa, 5.] (Scotch.) 
bae, v.i. [Baa, r.] (Scotch.) 

bseck'-I-a, s. [From Abraham Breck, physi- 
cian to the king of Sweden, and a correspon- 
dent of LinnfEUs.] Agenusof plants belonging 
to the order Myrtaceas, or Myrtle-blooms. A 
few have been introduced into British gardens 
from Australia and China. 

* bsed-ling (0. Eng.) * b£d lyng (0. Scotch), 
s. [AS. ladling — a hermaphrodite, an 
effeminate man.] [Bad.] 

1. An effeminate person, of the kiud referred 
to hy St. Paul in 1 Cor. vi. 9. 

2, A low scoundrel. 

bse-om'-y-^es, s. [Gr. j9airi? (baios) = small, 
and juvKijc (mukes) = mushroom, fungus.) A 
genus of lichens much resembling minute fungi 

ba e'-tis, s. [Lat. Baetis.) A genus of insects 
belonging to the order Neuroptera and the 
family Ephemerida?. They ha\c four wings 
and two sette. There are many British species. 

bse'-tyl, s. [Gr. /3curvAo<? (batrifZos).] A sacred 
meteoric stone. (Tylor.) 

baff, s. [Etjmology doubtful.] A blow, bang, 
heavy thump. (Scotch.) 

"... they durstim on ony errand whatsoever gang 
ower the duor-stane after gloamiug, for fear John 
Heatherblutter. or some siccan dare-the-de’il. should 
tak a buff at them . . ."—Scoff : Waver ley. cb. ixxi. 

* baf fe, ^baf '-fen, " baf-fyu, v.i. [In 
Dut. boffm — to bark, to yelp ; Low Lat. 
baffo — to bark.] To yell as hounds. 

“ Bafftjn as howudys; Baitlo. baffo, lat ro."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

"Baffyn as houitdes after their prey : Kioto." {Ibid. 

baf-fe-tis, baf-tas, bas’-tas, s. [Iu 

Ger. baftas. Possibly from Pers. bafti = woven, 
wrought. (Jl/oAn.)] A plain muslin brought 
from India. 

* b&f-finge, pr. par . & s. [Baffe, v.] 

As substantive: u Baff y age or bawlynge of 
howndys." (Prompt. Parv.) 

b5f-fle (fle as fel), * baf full, v.t. & i. [From 

Low Scotch bauchle. In Fr. bafoueA— to treat 
with derision, to scoff at, to baffle ; O. Fr. 
beffier, beffer ; Sp. befar = to scoff, to jeer ; ltal. 
beffare = to rally, to cheat, to over-reach. 
Comp. Dut. baffen = to bark, to yelp; Ger. baffen, 
bafzen = to yelp ; Hind, befaula = to baffle.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To aubject to some public and degrading 
punishment. (Used specially of a kniglit who 
had shown cowardice or violated his pledged 
allegiance.) 

" And After all for greater Infnmie 
He by the heels him hung upon a tree, 

Aud baff til'd so. that All which passed by 
The picture of his punishment might see." 

Spenser ; F. Q . VI. vH. 27. 

" In this state I contiuued. 'till they hung me up by 
tb' lieels. And beat me wi‘ hasle-sticks, as if they would 
have 1 Dik'd ine. After this I railed and eat quietly: 
for the whole kingdom took notice of me for a baffled 
and whlp'd fellow ." — King and A'o King, ii. 2. 

2. To elude, to escape from, especially by 
artifice. 

" Py wily turns, by desperate l>ounds. 

Had baffled Percy's best bloodhounds.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, L 11. 

3. To thwart, to defeat in any other way. 
(In this case the baffler and the baffled may 
be a man, one of the inferior animals, or a 
thing.) 

" But, though the felon on his back could dare 
The dreadful leap, more rational, bis steed 
Declined the death, and wheeling swiftly round. 

Or e'er his hoof had press’d the crumbling verge, 
Baffled bis rider, saved against his will." 

Co wper : Task, bk- vL 
" Across a bare wide common I was toiling 
With languid feet, which by the slippery ground 
Were bnjfled.''— Wordsworth ■ Excursion, ok. i. 
"... a universe which, though it bafflr* the intel- 
lect, can elevate the heart, . . . — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., v. 105. 

"... baffle the microscope." — Ibid., xL 306. 

B. Intransitive: 

\, To practise deceit, with the view of elud- 
ing any being, person, or thing. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
, Syrian. ce = e ; fe = e. qu — kw. 
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" Do we nut palpably baffle, wheil, Ui mpect tu God, 
we pretend to deny ountelve*, yet, upon urgent ucca- 
•lou, allow him uutliiug?*'— Barrow : I Vorki, L 437. 

“To what puriKj»e can It be to Juggle and baffle for a 
time?" — fbid., ill. 180. 

2. To struggle in effectually againat, aa when 
a ship is said to buttle ineffectually with the 
winds, 

U («) Wedgwood believes that there are 
two distinct verbs spelled baffle, which have 
been confoundod together. Under the one he 
would place tha signification given above as 
No. 1, viz., to degrade, to insult. The second 
and third significations of the transitive verb, 
and that ranked under the intransitive one, 
he would relegate to his second verb, of which 
the primary form was intransitive, signifying 
to act in an ineffective manner, and transi- 
tively to cause one to act in such a way. This 
second verb he connects with the Swiss bafleln 
= to chatter, to talk idly. (1 Vedgwoad: Diet, 
lint}. Etym., 2nd ed., p. 89.) 

*1 (fc) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to baffly, to defeat, to disconcert , and to 
confound : ° Wlion applied to the derangement 
of the mind or mtioual faculties, baffle and 
defeat respect the powers of argument, discon- 
cert and confound the thoughts and feelings. 
Baffle expresses less than defeat ; disconcert less 
than canfound . A person is baffled in argument 
who is for the time discomposed and silenced 
by the superior address of his opponent : he 
is defeated iu argument if his opponent has 
altogether the advantage of him in strength of 
reasoning and justness of sentiment. A pt rson 
Is disconcerted who loses his presence of mind 
for a moment, or has his feelings any way dis- 
composed ; he is confounded when the powers 
of thought and consciousness become torpid 
or vanish.” “ When applied to the derange- 
ment of plans, baffle expresses less than defeat ; 
defeat less than confound ; and disconcert less 
than all. Obstinacy, perseverance, skill, or 
art baffles; force or violence defeats; awkward 
circumstances disconcert; the visitation of 
Gml confounds. When wicked men strive to 
obtain their ends, it is a happy thing when 
their adversaries have sufficient skill and ad- 
dress to baffle all their aids, and sufficient 
power to defeat all their projects ; but some- 
times when onr best endeavours fail in our 
own behalf, the devices of men are confounded 
by the interposition of Heaven.” {Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

|)ar fle (fle = fel), s. [From the verb.] A 
defeat. 

“It is tlie skill of the disputant that keeps off a 
baffle —South. 

“Tbe authors having missei) of their aim*, ora faiu 
to retreat with u frustration am) a bnfflc."—J bid. 

b&f fled (fled = feld), " bar fiild, pa. 

par. [Baffle, v] 

“Say, was it thus, with such a 6 tffled mien 
You met the approaches of the Spu tiu iiueeu ?" 

pope . Uomer's Iliad, bk. III.. C9, TO. 

** And, by the brmwl imperious Mole repell'd, 

Dark ! how the baffled storm indignant roars." 

Thornton : Liberty, pt» V. 

b&fT-ler, s. [Eng. baffl(c); -«*.] llo who or 
that which battles, humiliates, thwarts, or 
defeats a person, or completely overcomes a 
thing. 

M Experience, that great baffler of speculation, . . ." 
— Government of the Tongue. 

biff -ling, pr. par. & a. [Baffle, v ] 

Naut. A baffling i vind : One which fre- 
quently shifts from one point of the compass 
to another. 

t baff-ling-ly, ndv. [Eng. baffling ; -ly.] In 
a manner to battle. (It'chsfer.) 

t b&fF ling ness, s. [Eng. baffling; -ness.] 
The qnnlity of battling, (JlYMfrr.) 

* b&f-fuld, jxl par. [Baffler ] 

b&g, * b&gge, s. [From Gael, bag, balg = a 
bag ; — a bag, a big belly ; bolg = a pair 

of bellows, a quiver, a blister, a big belly ; 
builg = to bubblo, to blister ; Wei. balleg = a 
purse : Norm. Fr. bage =n bag, a cotter ; Low 
Lat, bagn =■ n cotter. In A.S. bcdg, btrlig , 
bylig, bclg - a bulge, budget, bag, purse, belly ; 
Ger. bidg — a skin, the paunch, a pair of 
bellows ; Goth, bafgs = a skin, a pouch ; Ban. 
half — a sheath, aaeabbard.] [Belly, Bulge. ] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Of sacks , pouches, or anything similar 
manufactured by art : 

1. A pouch or small sack, made usually of 
cloth or leather, nnd generally with appliances 


for drawing it together at the month ; or any 
similar article. 

" A woudrous bag with both her bands she binds, 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds.*' 

Pope: The llape of the Lock, lv., 81-2. 

2. A term used by sportsmen to signify the 
results of the day’s sport. Thus, a good bag 
— a large quantity of game killed and brought 
home. 

% Bag and baggage. [Baggage.] 

3. A purse or anythiug similar. 

(a) Generally : 

“For some of them thought, because Judas had the 
bag. that Jesus had said unto him. Buy those things 
that we have need of against the feast ; or. that be 
should give something to tha poor .'*— John xiii. 2a. 

" . . see thou shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; imprison'd 
Huge U 

Set at liberty." 

Shakeip. : King John, til. 3. 

* (b) Spec, {formerly) : An or- 
nameutal purse of silk tied to 
men's hair, as shown in the an- 
nexed illustration. 

"We saw a young fellow riding to- 
wards us full gallop, with a bob wig 
and black eilkeu bag tied to It."— 

Addison. 

A. A quiver. (Scotch. ) 

M Then bow aud bag frae lilm he 

keisL" Christ Kirk, i. 18. 

IL Of anything similar in nature : 

1. Gen. : A minute sac in which some accre- 
tion is eoutained, as the honey-bag in a bee 
and the poison-bag in a venomous serpent. 
(Lit. £ Jig.) 

" The awelliug poison of the several sects. 

Which, wanting vent, the nation's health Infects, 
Shall burst Its bag." Pry den. 

4 2. Spec. : The udder of a cow. 

” . . . ouely her bug or udder would ever be white, 
with four teats aud no more." — Markham : Way to 
(ed. 1657). p. 72. (£. in Boucher.) 

B, Technically: 

1. Weights and Measures (used as a measure 
of capacity ): A tixed or customary quantity of 
goods in a aack. 

2. Law: 

(a) Petty Bag Offlce: An office in the Com- 
mon Law jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
in which was a small sack or bag in which 
were formerly kept all writs relating to Crown 
business. 

4 (b) Clerk of the Petty Bag : The functionary 
who had charge of the writs now described. 
(See the subjoined example.) 

"The next clause ordains that at any time after the 
commencement of the Act her Majesty's Treasury 
may, with the concurrence of the Lord Chancellor nnd 
the Master of .the Bolls, abolish the office of Clerk of 
the Petty Bug, * notwithstanding that there is ii» 
vacancy in the office.' . . The oddest ]>art of the 
nffiur is that it h.ts been universally supposed, at least 
by laymen, that Petty Bap was 'abolished ' some years 
ago. ills name is certamly not to be found m the 
list of officers of the Chaucery given in tlie Solicitor's 
Diary and Almanack for the current year. . . . 
There were once three Clerks or the Petty Bug. The 
sole survivor is doomed ; hut, Phoenix-like, he rise* 
again In the Clerk of the frown."— Daily Telegraph, 
August 4, 1874 : The Great Seal, 

bag. 4 bagge, > .t. A /. [From the substantive.] 

A. Transitive (of the form bag) ; 

1. To put into a bag. 

“ Hops ought not to be bagged up Lot." — Mortimer. 

2. Used by sportsmen of killing nnd carry- 
ing homo game, 

“It was a special sport to flud and bag aud mark 
down the whirring coicya iu such ground . . .’—Daily 
Telegraph. Sept. 1. 187l>. 

3. To load with a bag. (Only in the pn. par. 
in the sense of laden.) 

" Like h hee, baqg'd with Id* honey'd v*jiom, 
lie brings It to your hive, " Drydtm. 

4. To cram tho stomach by over- eating. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

5. To gather grain with a hook. [Bagging.] 

6. To distend like a bag. 

B. Intransitive (of the forms bag and bagge) : 

1. Lit. : To bo inflated so as to resemble a 
full bag ; to take the form of a lull Wig. 

"The skin seemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and bud a i*orrlugor lull of matter iu it’ — H'iimaa 

2. Fig. : To swell with arrogance. 

".she goeth upright, and yet *he halt*: 

That ixipj/i/a foule, and lokith fair*.' 

Chaucer: Dream , l. 1,624 

• b&g, pret. of v. big = to build. (0. ScofcA.) 
[Big, r.] 

" My daddlo bag hi* houste welt." 

Jaoobite Belles, I. 61 (Jamieson.) 

ba-gas’-sa, s. A gonns of Artocarpaeejv 
(Artoenrpads). Tho fruit of one species is 
eaten In Guiana, where It growa wild. 


ba-g&s'se, s. [In Fr. bagasse is = a slnt, a 
hussy.] The sugar-cane when crushed and 
dry. It is used as fuel in the hotter parts of 
America. ( Ure .) 

bag-a-telle, bag'-a-telle, s. [Fr. bagatelle 
= (!*) a trinket, (2) a trifle, (3) the play ; Sp. 
bagatela ; Port. & Ital. bagatella ; from Prov. 
& Ital. bagala = a trifle ; O. Fr. bague ; Prov. 
bagua = bundle.] [Bag.] 

1. A trifle ; anything of little importance. 

"One of those bagatelles which sometime* spring up 
like mushrooms in my imagination, either while I »in 
writing, or juat before 1 Yegiu."— Cowper: Letter to 
Newton, Nov. 27, 17«L 

" The glory your malice denies : 

Shall dignity give to my lay. 

Although but a mere bagatelle ; 

And even a )wet shall suy. 

Nothing ever was written so well." 

Coteper : To Mrs Throckmorton. 

2. A game in which balls are struck by a 
rod and made to you along a board, the aim 
being to send them into certain holes, of 
which there are nine, towards its further end. 

bag -a-vel, s. [From A.S byegan, bycgean-= 
to buy, and gai'cl = tax.] A tribute granted 
to the citizens of Exeter by a eharter from 
Edward I., empowering them to levy a duty 
upon all wares brought to that city for tha 
purpose of aale, the produce of which was to 
be employed in paving the streets, repairing 
the walls, and tlie general maintenance of tba 
town. (Jacob : Law Diet.) 

bag'-a-ty, b&g'-get-y, s. [From bag. sug- 
gested. by the gibbous aspect of the fish.] The 
female of the Lump- fish, or Sea Owl ( Cyclop- 
terus lumjnts). (Scotch.) 

“ Lumpu* alter, quibusdam plscis gibbmus dictu*. 
I take it to be the same which ©ur fishers call tba 
Hush-Padle, or Bagaty they say It is the female of 
the former."— Sibb : Fife. p. 126. 

•bag'e* * bag ge, s. [Badoe.] A badge. 

(Prompt. Parr.) 

* big eard, s. [Badger.] 

bag ful, 5. [Eug. bag ; - ful. ] As much as a 
bag will hold. 

b£g gage (l) (age = Ig), s. & a. [In Sw., 
Pan., Put., Ger., Fr., & Sp. bagage; Prov. 
bagatge ; Port, bagagem, bngajem; Ital. bag - 
aglia, i>aga(;/i«(pl.), bagaglio (sing.). Probably 
from Sp. 6nga = a cord which ties the packs 
upon horses. Or possibly, as Malm thinks, 
from O. Fr. bague; Prov. bagua = a bundle.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The tents, furniture, utensils, and what- 
ever else is indispensable to the comfort of an 
army. 

. . yet the baggage was left behind for want of 
beasts to draw It . . — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. it. 

2. The trunks, portmanteaus, and carpet- 
bags which a traveller carries with biin on his 
journey; luggage. 

"... the liolllng waves of a torrent which suddenly 
whirls away hi* b<ijgage and fierce* him to ruu for hlir 
life . . ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. Rubbish, refuse, trumpery, 

B. ^(5 adjective: 

1. Used for carrying luggage. 

“The baggage horse*."— M ucuii lay : Hist. Eng ^ 
ch xdt. 

2. Worthless, rubbishy. 

Bag and Baggage (generally used as an ad- 
verb) : With a person's all ; root and branch. 
It seems to have been used originally of the 
defenders of a fort who have surrendered on 
terms, being allowed to carry out with them 
their knapsacks and other luggage. From 
this it passed to other more or less analogous 
cases. 

” Aud tlie lueu wi-re lelten )>oa\ bag atul baggage, 
and the cutlc casten down to the ground.”— Pit scott w: 
/a»i« //., j». 34. 

" Dolabella designed, when his alfttir* grew dcs]*.*r*t« 
In Egypt, tu pack up bag and baggage, and ail I for 
Italy. ' — Arburhuot. 

The phrase bag and baggage, which had 
long existed both in English and Scotch, ac- 
quired new vitality iu 1876, when Mr. Glad- 
atono recoin in ended, ss a jmnaeea for the 
woes of Bulgaria, that tlie official part of the 
Turkish population should be requested to 
remove from that province ** bag and baggage.** 
Ilis view on tlie subject was described by 
somo newspaper writers as the *’ bag and 
baggage ” poliey. 

Mg ga£o (2) (age = Ig), s. [Fr. bagasse 
— baggage, worthless woman, harlot ; Prov. 
baguassa ; Sp. ixi^asa ; Ital. bagrasdn ; from 


boil, poilt, Jtyftrl; cat, 5ell, ehorus, 9hln, bench; go, fccm; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb = t 

-clan, -tian ss shajx. -tion, -sion, -cloun = shun ; -{den, -9lon = zhun, ^tlous, -slous = sbus. -ble, -die, &c. — b?l, d?L 
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baggala — baikerinite 


O. Fr. bague, Prov. toipua = a buudle. Dr. 
Murray considers that it is a particular use 
of baggage (1).] 

1. jm imputation on the moral character: 

A woman of loose character, specially cue 
following an array. 

•• thee. young baggage. dlwWieuA wretch.” 
Shakes jk . Romeo atui Juliet, ill. 5. 
•'When this baggage meets with x man who has 
vanity to credit relations, she turns him to account. 

— Sj/eetator. 

2. Without imputation on the moral character 
( familiarly ): A young girl not worth much. 
(Formerly used sometimes in mock censure as 
a terra of affection.) 

••Olivia and. Sophia, too. promised to write, hut 
aeem to have forgotten me. Tell them they are two 
arrant little baggage* •* . . .' — Ooldtmith : Hear of 
Wakefield. 

"baggage car s. A railroad oar used 
for the carnage of tha trunks and other luggage 
of passengers who are travelling nn the train. 

baggage master, s. A railroad official 
who has charge of the baggage. 

Mg ga la, •b^g'-lo.s, (Arab.] [Budge- 
row.] A two-masted boat, more generally 
called a daw, used hy the Arabs for com- 
merce and also for piracy in the Indian Ocean. 
They vary from 200 to 250 tons burthen. 

b&ggcd, pa- par. A a. [Bag, v.<.) 

1 Cm.: In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

2. Bot., £c. : Resembling a bag or sack. 
Example, the inflated petals of some plants. 

b&g -get jf, s. [Baoatt. ] 

b&g'-gie.s. [Eng. fcajr; k, diminutive suffix.) 

A small bag. 

“A sruid Newywr I wish thee, Mogul*.! 

Hae, there * x rip to thy auld &«a. 7 ie. 

Burro Auld Farmer to Hit Auld Mare Maggie. 

• b&g'-gi-er, s. [Fr. ba^uwr.) A casket. 
(Scotch. ) 

*• A baggier conteiniug xUi ringis . . Inventories 

(1578)1. p. 2*5. {Jatnieeon.} 

b&g'-ging, pr. par., a., & s. [Bao, v.) 

A. & B. As culj. £ particip. ad) . : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. In the 
following example with the sense of disteuded. 
[See Bag, v., B. 1.] 

•• Two kids that iu the valley stay'd 
1 found by chance, and to ray fold convey d : 

They drain two baggmg udders every day.’ 

Lryden : Virgil ; Ed. li. 60-2. 

C. As substantive : 

j. The act of making into bags ; the state 
of being so made. 

2. The act of putting into bags. 

3. Cloth, canvas, or other material designed 
to be made into bags. (IFebster.) 

4. A method of reaping grain by the hook, 
by a striking instead of a drawing cut. 

bagging-time, s. [Apparently from the 
practice of the country people working in the 
fields to have recourse to their bags at a 
certain time for a collation.] Baiting time ; 
feeding time. 

. on boo’ll nxw cum xgen till bagging-time."' 

Tim Bobbin, p. 1L (S. in Boucher.) 

* b&g'-ging-ly, 'b&g-gsnag-ly, adv. [Eng. 
bagging; auff. - ly .] Often held to mean arro- 
gantly; in a swelling manner, boastfully ; but 
Tyrwhitt, Stevens, Ac., consider it to mean 
squintingly, and with the latter view the con- 
text is in harmony. 

•* 1 »uah Enrie In that peyntyng, 

Hxdue a wondirful lokyng ; 

For she ne loktde but xwne, 

OrorerthArt, *lleiayyy«s7fy.‘ 

A omaunt of the Rote, 2-° >—292 

fc&g'-git, pa. par., a., As. [Bagged.] (Scotch.) 

A. & B. As p<irticiplc £ jxirticip. adj. ; In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb in- 
transitive. 

B, 4s ynfcsfcmfiw (of persons) : 

1. A term of contempt for a child. 

2. An insignificant little person, a “pesti- 
lent creature.” 


baigner = to bathe ; Lat balneum, a contrac- 
tion of balineum = a bath ; Gr. fahavtiov 
(balaneion) = a bath or bathing-room. Liddell 
and Scott consider it to have a connection 
with paAaeov (balanos) = an acorn, but do not 
know in what way.] 

1. A bath, a bathiug establishment, house, 
or room. 

"I have known two instances of malignant fevers 
produced by the hot air of a bagnio."— Arbuthnot on 


3. A feeble aheep. 

big'-net, s. [Eng. bag; net.] A net in the 
form of a bag. It is used for catching fish, 
insects, Ac, 


2. A brothel. 

t 3. In Turkey: A prison for slaves, the 
name apparently being given to it ou account 
of the baths which those places of confine- 
ment contain. 

B&g-na-lists, B&g-no-len -si-an^, or 
Bai-o-len -si-anf, s. pi. [From Bagmlcs, 
in Provence.] 

Ch. Hist.: A Christian sect existing iu the 
twelfth century. They belonged to the branch 
of the Cathari, whose great principle was to 
admit only a single First Cause. They were 
one of the bodies termed Albigenses. [Albi- 
genses.) (MosTwim; Ch. Hist, Cent, xii, pt 
ii., ch. 5.) 

ba-go'-us, s. [Lai. Bagous and Bazoos ; Gr. 
Baytiav (Bagoas) ; from a Persian proper name 
believed to signify an ennncli.] A genus of 
beetles of tha family Cureulionid^e, or Weevils. 
The species, some of which are British, are 
small insects found in marshes. 

b&g'-pipe, s. [Eng. bag; pipe. So called 
because the wind is received in a bag.] A 
musical instrument which has existed in 
various parts of the world from an unknown 
period of antiquity, but is now associated iu 
the minds of the English chiefly with the 
Highlands of Scotland. Though less known 
in Ireland, it is still in use there also. It 
consists of a large wind-bag made of greased 
leather covered with woollen cloth, a valved 
mouth-tube, by which the player inflates it 
with his breath, three reed drones, and a 
reed chanter, with finger-holes on which the 
tunes are performed. The drones are for the 
bass, and the chanter, which plays the melody, 
for the tenor or treble. The compass of the 
bagpipe is three octaves. 

" And then the bagpipe * he could blow." 

Wordtieorth : Blind Right and Boy. 

•J If we may judge from the following 
passage of Shakespeare, the nationality of this 
instrument was not so limited in his time as 
it is now. 

. the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe ." — 
l Henry IV.. L 2. 

t b&g'-pipe, v.t. [From 
the substantive. ] To 
cause, in some way or 
other, to resemble a 
bag-pipe. (Used only 
in the subjoined nauti- 
cal phrase.) 

To bagpipe the miz- 
zen : To lay the mizzen 
aback by bringing it 
to the mizzen shrouds, 
as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. 

b&g'-pi-per, s. (Eng. 
bag ; piper.) One who 
plays the bagpipe. 

" Some that will evermore peep through their eye*. 
And laugh like pairoU at * bagpiper." 

Shakeep. : Merch. of Venice, i. 1. 

bag -rape, s. [From Icel. bagge — a bundle (?), 
and Scotch rape = rope.] A rope of straw 
or heath, donble the size of the cross-ropes 
used in fastening the thatch of a roof. This 
is affixed to the cross-ropes, then tied to 
what is called the pan-rape, and fastened with 
wooden pins to the easing or top of the wall 
on the other side. (Jami«so».) 

Ba-gra -ti-on-ite, s. [Named after its dis- 
coverer, P. R. Bagration.] A name given !*>' 
Kokseharof to a mineral which occurs in black 
crystals at Achmatorsk, in the Ural Moun- 
tains. Dana makes it identical with Allamte, 
and the British Museum Catalogue of Minerals 
ranks it as a variety of Ortbite, under which 
it places also Allanite. The Bagrationite of 
Hermann is the same as Epidote (q. v.). 
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b&g'-recf, s. [Eng. bag ; reef.] 

„Yauf. : A fourth and lower reef used in the 
British Navy. 

b&g'-rie, s. [Etymology doubtful.] Trash. 
(scotch.) 

I siL'h when I look on ray threadbare coat, 

And shame fa' the gear and the bagrie c* t. 

Herd Coll., 11. 19. 

ba-grus, s. [Latin Bagrus, a proper name ] 

A eenns of fishes of the order Malacopteryg" 
Abdoniinales, and the family Siluridai. None 
of the species occur in Britain. 

Bag -Shot, s.H A village in Surrey, ten 
miles south-west of Windsor, which gives its 
name to the following. 

Bagshot Sands. 

Geol. ; A series of strata now considered 
Middle Eocene. Mr. Prestwicb, who first gave 
them this position, considered them coeval 
with the Braeklesliam beds. He divides them 
into Lower, Middle, aud Upper Bagshot bands. 

Joum. Geol. Soc., 1S47, vol. iii., pL i.« 
pp. 37S to 399.) 

ba-guet te, t ba guet (u silent), 5 . [In 
Fr. baguette = a switch, a rammer, a drum- 
stick, a round moulding ; Sp. A Port, baqueta ; 
TtaL baechetta = a rod or mace ; from Lat. 
baculum, baculus=^ a stick.] [Baculum.] 

Arch. : A round moulding, smaller in size 
than an astragal. It is sometimes carved and 
enriched, and is then generally known as a 
chaplet. In its plain form it is ofteu called a 
lead. [Bead.] 

b&g -wyn, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Her. : An imaginary animal, like the heraldic 
antelope, hut having the tail of a horse and 
loug horns curved over the ears. 

Ba ha -ma, s. & a. [For etym. see def.] 

As adjective : From the Bahama Islands in 
the West Indies, between lat. 21° to 27* N., 
aud long. 71* to 79* W. 

Bahama red-wood. The English name 
of a plant, Blummus colubrina. 

ba-har', bar re, s. [Arab, bah&r ; from ba - 
hara = to charge with a load. (3/hAn.).] Two 
weights which are current in certain parts of 
the East Indies. . 

The Great Bahar is 524 lbs. 9 oz. avoirdupois. 
It ia used for weighing pepper, cloves, nut- 
megs, &c. 

The Little Bahar weighs 437 lba. 9 oz. avoir- 
dupois, aud is used for weighing quicksilver, 
vermilion, ivory, silk, Ac. 

babr -geist (h silent), s. [Bargvest.] 

* ba-ie, s. [Etym. douhtful.) A chiding, a 
reproof. 

•* Let bales amend Cisley or shift her aside. " 

Tuner; Husbandry. 

baide, pret. of Bide. [Bide, Abide.) Waited, 
stayed, lived, endured. (Scotch.) 

" Oh. gif I kenn‘d bnt where ye baide, 

Td send to you a marled plaid." 

Burnt: Quidtri/e of H'auchope Hnue. 

*balgne, V.t. [Fr. baigner = to bathe, to 
wash.] To soak or drench. 

•• The women forslow not to baigne them, unless they 
plead their heels, with a worse perfume th<ra Jugurtb 
found in the dungeon. "—Careic : Survey of Cornwall. 

bai er ite, bal er-ine, s. [From Bayern 
or Bairen , the German name of Bavaria) A 
mineral, the same as Columbite (q. v.). 

bailt, s. [Beck.] A beck, curtsey ; reverence. 
(Scotch.) 

•• . when Mattie aud I gae through, we are fain 

to make a baik and a bow. . . Scoff : Rob Roy, ch. 
xxvL 


ba -gre (gre — ger), s. [Bagrcs.] Any 
fish belonging to the genus Bagrus (q.v.X 


bai’ kal-ite, s. [In Ger. Baikalit ; from Lake 
Baikal, near which it occurs.) A mineral 
of a dark dingy-green colour. Daua makes 
it a variety of oalilite, which again is a variety 
of Pyroxene. The British Museum Catalogue 
classes it as a variety of Diopside. 

bai'-ker-In-Ite, 5 . [Altered from Baikcritc 
(q.v.).l A mineral, one of the hydrocarbons. 
It is brown in colour, translucent, of a bal- 
samic odour, and a taste tike that of wood tar. 
At 15* C. it is a thick, tar-like fluid, and at 
10 * C. a cry stall ine granular deposit in a 
viscid, honey-like mass. 


bag ni-o (g ailent), s. [From Ital. bagrw 
— a bath ; bagnio — cistern, bathing-tub. In 

Sp. baiio ; Port, banho; Fr. bains (plur.), from 

auTfat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir. m^mej go. P 0 '. 

cr, wore, w?lf. work, who, son; mote, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, fuU; try, Syrian, so, <B_e. ey-a. q 
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bai'-ker-lte. s. [From Lake Baikal, near 
which it ia found.) A wax-like mineral, a 
bydro-carbon compound. Besides occurring 
in nature, it has been distilled artificially from 
mineral coal, peat, petroleum, mineral tar, 
&c. It is identical with Ozokerite, or it is a 
variety of it. 

bail (I), * baile, * bayle, v.t. &. i. [From Fr. 

builler = to give, deliver, put into the hands 
of, deal, bestow ; Bi ov. builar ; from Lat. 
bajulo = (lit.) to bear a burden, to carry any- 
thing heavy ; from bujvlus — a carrier of a 
burden. Blaeketone considers that the idea 
in bail is that of the Fr. bailer = to deliver, 
because the defendant is bailed or delivered 
to his sureties. Wedgwood sho\vs that the 
word &ajitli/$ in mediaeval times became = the 
bearer of a child, a nurse, and then a tutor, a 
guardian. Hence, one bailing suotber was 
assumed by a legal fiction to be bis guardian, 
who could produee him at w ill.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To deliver, to set free ; to release, to 
rescue. 

'* Ne none there was to reskne her, ne none to bait*." 

Speiuer: F. y., IV. jx 7. 

2. To deliver in the legal sense. [II. 1. (o), 2. J 

IL Law: 

1. 0/ persons : 

(o) To hand an accused person over to sure- 
ties on their giving a boud [Bail-bond] that 
he will surreuder when required to take bis 
trial [Bail.) 

"When they hAd bailed the twelve bishops who 
were in the Tower, the House of Commons, in great 
lndigtmllon. c a used them immediately to be re-com- 
mitted to the Tower.'*— Clarendon. 

" to refuse or delay to bail any person bailable 
Is an offence Against the liberty of the subject in any 
magistrate, bv common law."— Blackstone; Comment., 
bk. lv , ch. 2i 

Qj) To give security for the appearance of 
ttn accused person. 

”... what satisfaction or Indemnity is it to the 
public, to seize the effects of them who have bailed a 
murderer, if the murderer himself besuffered to escape 
w i th impunity t * — Blaeketone : Comment., bk. iv., cn. 
22. 

2. Of things : To deliver anything to another 
in trust for soma purpose, as, for instance, to 
give over to soiua Bethnal Green silk-weaver 
material to ba woven. The person who re- 
ceives the trust is called the bailee (q.v.). 

B. Intransitive : To admit a person to bail. 

••Lastly. It 1* agreed that the Court of King's Bench 
for auy judge thereof in time of vacation) may bail 
for auy crime wb*tio<sver.“— Blackstone : Comment., 
hk. Iv., ch. 52. 

ball (2), v.l. [Bail (3), s . ] To clear (as a boat) 
of water, by dipping it up and throwing it 
overboard. (Used also intransitively.) 

bail (1), * baile, * bayle, s. [In Fr. bail = 
a lease, tenure; O. Fr. bail, baile = a guar- 
dian, an administrator.] [Bail, v., Baillie, 
Bailiff.) 

A, Ordinary Language : 

* I. Custody. 

•* So did Diana arid her maydena all. 

Us© «ii)y Faumis now within their baile.' 

.Spe/urr ; F y., VII. vL 49. 

2. In the same sense as B. 1, 2. 

B. Law : 

1. Of persons: Those who stand security for 
the appearance of an accused person at the 
fitting time to take his trial. The word is a 
collective one, and not used in the plural. 
They were so called because formerly the 
person summoned was bailtt, that is, given 
into the custody of those who were security 
for his appearance. 

"And if required, th© bail must Justify themselves 
Jb cowitS* ll Uxckst on* , Comment^ l>k. ill., ch. 19. 

2. Pecuniary security given by responsible 
persons that an individual charged with an 
o Min e<! against the law will, if temporarily 
reh-aseil, surrender when required to take his 
trial. 

"... or give Arnf. that is, put In securities for his 
appearance, to auswer the charge against him.” — 
BlackUone: Comment., bk. Iv , ch. 22. 

To admit to bail : To permit security to be 
tendered for nno. and. if sullleient, accept it. 

"The trial of Iwmo for this now charge ia imatponed, 
and lie i» admitted to fcuif." — Ixrwis: Early /fom. Ui*t., 
ch. xlL, l»L ill., ftf. 

Several kinds of bail either exist or did so 
formerly at common law. An Important one. 
of which much use was once made, was that 
called Common Hail, or Bail below. The old 


practice being to arrest persons who now 
would only be suinmoued, an excuse was re- 
quired for again letting those go against 
whom the charge was trivial. So, with all 
gravity, there were accepted as their securities 
John Doe and Richard Roe, two mythic per- 
sonages whom no one had ever seen in the 
flesh, ami who were known to be utterly un- 
producible if the friend for whose appearance 
they became responsible thought fit to decamp. 
If the charge was s more serious one, Special 
Bail, called also Bail above, was requisite ; 
it was that of substantial men, and in. this 
case no shadowy personages would do. The 
Act 2 Will. IV., c, 39, § 2, so altered the form 
of process that the aecessity for Messrs. Doe 
and Roe's serv ices was at an end ; and the 
Common Prueedure Act, 15 and 16 Viet, c. 76, 
passed in 1852, completed the change which 
the former Act had begun. 

ball-court, s. Formerly, a court auxi- 
liary to that of Queen's Bench. It was called 
also the Practice Court. 

bail (2), s. [Mid. Eng. beyl, prob. from I cel. 
beygla = a ring, & hoop, the guard of a sword. 
(N.E.D.).) 

1. Plural: Hoops to bear up the tilt of a 
boat. (Glossog. Nov.) 

2. The handle of a kettle or similar vessel. 
According to Forby, it is used in Staffordshire 
specially for the handle of a pail or the bow 
ot'a scythe. 

* bail (3), s. [IT. bailie.) A bucket or similar 
vessel fur clearing water out of a boat. 

* bail (4), ’ bayl, s. [From Lat. ballium.) 
[Bailev.] 

1. The same as Bailey (q.v.). 

2. A bar or pole to separate horses in a 
stable. When the bar is suspended from the 
ceiling at one eud it is called a swinging lad. 

3. A framework for securing a cow by the 
head while she is being milked. (Australian.) 

bail (5), s. [Lat. bacillus = a staff.) One of 
the top or cross-pieces of the wicket in the 
game of cricket. 

bail -a ble, a. [Eng. bail (1); -able.) 

1. Of persons; Having committed only such 
an offeuce as to allow of one’s being admitted 
to bail. 

"In civil coses we have seen that every defendant 

U tillable Blacktlune : Comment,, bk. iv,, ch. 52. 

2. Of offences : Not so aerious but that one 
committing it may be admitted to bail. 

"Which offences are not bailable."— Blackstone : 

Comment., hk. iv.. ch. 22. 

bail bond, s. [Eng. fcail(I); bond.) 

Law: A bond or obligation eatered into 
before the sheriff by one or more sureties, 
wbo by it engage that an accused person shall 
surreuder at the proper time to take his trial. 
(Btackstone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. 19.) 

* baile, v. & s. [Bail (1).] 

bailed, pa. par . Sc a. [Bail, v.) 

bai lee, s. [Eng. bail(l); -ee.) One to whom 
goo Is are entrusted for a specific purpose by 
another person called the bailer or bailor. 

"Fur »« *uch bailee is responsible to the bailor. U 

the Kooda are lost or damaged.''— Blackstone ; Com- 

ment., hk. li.. cli. 30. 

bail -er, bail or, s. [Eng. bail (1) ; -er, -or.) 
One who entrusts another person called the 
bailee with goods for a specific purpose. (See 
example under Bailee.) 

bai' Icy, s. [In Fr. bailie ; Low Lat. ballium 
= (l)awork fenced with palisades, or some- 
times with masonry, covering the suburbs of 
a town to constitute n defence to it ; (2) tho 
space immediately within the outer wall of a 
castle. (James.).] [Bail (4;.] 

* I. Formerly : The courts of a castle formed 
by the spaces between the outward wall and 
the keep. 

2. Xow : A prison, or any modern structure 
situated where such courts previously existed, 
as tho Old Bailey in London. 

bail-i-iu* ^, ball -li-cr-ie, * bayl -lcr~ 

1C, s. [Scotch baillie; Eng. suff. -ary.) 

In Scotland : 

1. The extent of a bailee’s jurisdiction. 


t 2. The extent of the jurisdiction of a 
sheriff. 

Letter of Bailiary : A commission by which 
an heritable proprietor appointed a baron 
baillie to oflice in the district over which the 
proprietor had feudal sway. 

bai lie, $. [Baillie.) 

bai'-liff, s. [In Dut baljuw. From Old Pr. 
bailiff ; Fr. bailli = bailiff, iuferior judge, sene- 
schal ; bailleur = agent, governor ; bailler = 
to give, deliver, put into the hands of ; Prov. 
bailieu; Port, bailio—ti bailiff; Hal. baliixi ; 
Low Lat. baiUivus, balliims, bajulus=n peda- 
gogue, a tutor of children ; Class. Lat. bajulus 
= a porter. Cognate with O. Fr. baillir ; Prov. 
6ailir = to govern; Ital. balire = to bring up, 
to govern ; baliato, balia — power, authority; 
also with 6ailo = 3 kind of magistrate, nnd 
fcalwi = a nurse. (Bail, Baillie.) Tie- es- 
sential meaning is a persoa entrusted by & 
superior with power d superintendence.) 

A. In the United States: 

1. A sheriff’s deputy for serving processes 
and making arrests. 

2. A court officer who has charge of prisoners 
uuder arraignment. 

B, In Great Britain: 

L Gen.: An officer appointed for the ad- 
ministration of justice in a certain bailiwick 
or district. The sheriff is the king s bailiff, 
whose business it is to preserve the rights of 
the king within his “bailiwick" or county. 
[Bailiwick) 

"... the hundred is governed by on high constable 
or bailiff."— Blackstone : Comment.. Istrod.. $ A See 
also bit. I., ch. 9. 

IL Specially : 

1 . The governor of a castle belonging to tho 
king. 

2. A sheriff’s officer. Bailiffs are either 
b8diffs of hundreds or special bailiffs. 

(a) Bailiffs of Hundreds are officers appointed 
by the sheriff over the districts so called, to 
collect fines, to summon juries, to attend the 
judges 8nd justices at the assizes and quarter 
sessions, and to execute writs and process. 

(b) Special Bailiffs are men appointed for 
their adroitness and dexterity in hunting and 
seizing persons liable to arrest. They assist 
the bailiffs of hundreds ia important work for 
which the latter have no natural aptitude or 
acquired skill. Special bailiffs being com- 
pelled to enter into an obligation for tha 
proper discharge of their duty are sometimes 
called bound-bailiffs, a term which the com- 
mon people have corrupted into 8 more homely 
appellation. [Bum-bailiff.) (Blackstone : Com- 
ment., bk. i., ch. 9.) 

Formerly bailiffs of liberties, or franchises, 
were functionaries appointed by each lord 
within his liberty to execute process, and 
generally to do such work as the bailiffs 
errant were wont to do in larger districts. 

bai -II- Wick, s. [From O. Fr. baillie— the 
jurisdiction of a bailiff, and A.S. suff. -uric = a 
dwelling, station, vdlage, castle, or bay ; as 
Alnwick = the dwelling or village on tlie Aln ; 
Grce a wich — the greeu village; and Norwich 
= the north village or dwelling. (Bosworlh.) 
In Ger. bailliff and Fr. bailliage are = a baili- 
wick.] The preciacts within which a bailiff 
possesses jurisdiction. Spec, (in Great Britain), 

1. A county. 

" As tho king * bailiff, it U his [the •herKTs] bustne** 
to preserve the rights of the kiug withiu bis&aifiieic*.* 
for so hi* county it frequently called in the writs ; a 
word introduced by the princes of the Norman line, 
in imitation of the French, whose territory u divided 
Into ftrtf/iirioto, os that of England into eountiea."— 
Blackstone . Comment., hk. 1., eh. 9. 

2. A liberty exempted from tho jurisdiction 
of the sheriff of a county, and over which tha 
lord appoints his own bailiff, with the same 
power within his precincts as that which 
an UTider-aheriff exercises under the sheriff 
of a county. ( Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., 
ch. 3.) 

boil-ll-age (a£e = ig), s. [Fr ] The term 
in French corresponding to Bailiwick in 
English. 

bail -lie (I), bai -lie, * bai'-ly, * [From 
Fr. &f?«7li.) [Rulikf.J 

* A. (Of the forms baily and baillie): A 
bailiff; a steward. 

" A)*o that the serlaunta be made by the Bailli* i 
anone the same day of eleecyon.''— Eng Guilds {Early 
Eny. Text SjC, >, i». 395. 


boil, b<£jf; poiit, J<£vVl; cat, fell, chorus, fhin, benph; go, gom; thin, this; ein, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Lng 
-clan — shaxL, -cion, -tion, -si on = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl. dpL 
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baillie— baiting 


B. (Of the form bailiie or baibe) : 

In Scots Law : 

t I. An officer or other person named by a 
proprietor to give infcftmeut. 

2. A municipal functionary, in rauk next 
above a town-councillor. In most respects 
his fuuctions are the same as those of an 
alderman in England. Ue acts as a magistrate. 

* ball -lie (2), • bai -lye, s. (Old Fr. bailiie - 
the jurisdiction of a bailiff; from O. A Mod. 
Fr. bailler = to deliver ; Ital. balia , baliato — 
power, authority ; Low Lat. ba ilia = guardian - 
ahip.] [Bail (1), Bailiff, Baillie (1).] 
Care, management; government of, custody, 
guardianship. 

"Thau drede had In her baiUie 
Tbe keeping of the coustahlerie 
Toward the North.” 

Mom. of the Rote, 4.217. (Boucher.) 

bail li-er-ie, S. [Bai liar y.] (Scotch.) 

bail ment, s. [Eng, fcaif(l); -ment, on ana- 
logy with O. Fr. battlement, from O. Fr. A Fr. 
bailler — to deliver, to hand over.] 

1. Of the delivery of things : The act of de- 
livering goods in trust, or the state of being 
ao delivered, upon a contract expressed or 
implied that the trust shall be faithfully exe- 
cuted on the part of the bailee. Thus one 
may give cloth iu bailment to a tailor to 
make into a coat, or a parcel to a carrier to 
be delivered to a third party to whom it 
is addressed. 

" Bailment, from the French battler, to deliver, is a 
delivery of goods in trust upon a contract expressed 
or implied that the trust shall be faithfully executed 
oo the part of the bailee.”— Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. li., ch. 30. 

2. Of the delivery of persons : The act of 
delivering an accused person to those who are 
responsible for his appearance ; the state of 
being ao delivered. 

**. . . a delivery or 6a»7menf of a person to his sure- 
ties upon theirgiving(together with himself I sufficient 
security for his appearance."— Blackstone ; Comment., 
bk- lv., ch. 22 . 

baiT-or t $. [Bailer.] 

ball -pie 50, s. [Eng. 6at7; piece.) 

Law: The slip of parchment on which are 
recorded tbe obligations under which those 
bailing an accused person come before he is 
surrendered to their custody. (Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. iii., cb. 19.) 

'bai'-ly, s. [Baillie.] 

* bain, bayn, bayne, a. k adv . [Icel. 6einn, 
straight, direct ; also, ready to serve, hos- 
pitable. (N.E.D.).] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ready ; prompt. 

“That were bayn 
To serve Sir Triatrew swithe.” 

Sir Tristrem, L 65. 

2. Obsequious, complying; submissive. 

"To Goddez wylle I axn ful bayne." 

Gawayn <i nd the Green Knyght, 3,879. 

U Hence, sometimes used almost substan- 
tively. 

“ The buxumnea of his 6«ne." 

Towneley Mysteries. 62. 

3. Flexible, limber, pliant. 

” Their bodies 6aine and lytb.” 

Golding . Grid's Metam., 111. 77. 

4. Near, short, direct. (Said of a road.) 

B. As adverb : With readiness ; readily. 

* bain, * baine, * bayne, * baigne ( g 
ailent), v.t. k i. [Fr. baigner — to bathe, 
swim, soak in ; Sp. banar ; Port, banhar ; 
Ital. bagnare — to wet, to wash; bagnarsi — 
to bathe, to wash one’s self ; . Low Lat. balneo ; 
from Lat balneum = a bath.] 

A. Trans. : To wash, to bathe ; to wet. 

“ And when salt te&rea do 6ayn« ray breast.” 

Surry. {S. in Boucher.) 

B. Intrans. : To bathe one's self. 

" In virg in'* blood doth bains." 

Phaeri Virgil, p. 260. {Boucher.) 

* bain (1), * baine, * bayne, * baigne ( g 

ailent), s. [Fr. hurt = bath, bathing, bathing- 
tub, bathiog-machine, bathing- place; Sp. baiio; 
Ital. bagno = a bath ; bagnio = a cistern, a 
bathing-tub.] [Bain, i\ t . ] A bath. 

**. . . sud uever would leave it off hut when he 
went Into the *t«w or 6<zfn Holland : PVny, 1L :a 

"... n bayne of things Aperitive or opening, . . 
Ylgoe; Anatomic. 1/Jouciier.) 

* bain (2), 5. [Ban.] 

* baines, s. [Banks.] 


bain'-ly, adv. [Old Eng. bain ; and suff. dyA 
Readily. 

’* And he as bainty obeyed to the huerne hi* elite. ' 

Destruct. of Troye, l 4. M.S. (S. in Boucher.) 

bai -ram, s. [Turk, bai rurn, bexram ; Pers. 
bayram.] A great Mohammedan festival, 
following immediately on the Ramadan or 
Rhamaznn, the month of fasting, and believed 
to have been instituted in imitation of the 
Christiau Easter. It is called also Id-aLFitr 
= the Festival of the Interruption, as “ inter- 
rupting,” or, more accurately, terminating, a 
four- weeks’ fast. The rejoicings should extend 
one day, but are generally run through a 
second one. Seventy days later is held a 
lesser Bairara, called Id-al-Azha and Kurbdn 
Bairdm = the Festival of the Sacrifices. It is 
in commemoration of Abraham's willingness 
to offer his sou Isaac in sacrifice, and lasts 
four days. 

M Millions of lumps proclaim'd the' feast 
Of Bairam through the Iwundless Rest." 

Byron . The Giaour. 

* bair -m&n, s. [O. Eng. bair = bare ; and 
man.] 

Old Law: A poor insolvent debtor, left 
*' bare ” of property, and who had to swear in 
court that he was not worth more than 5s. 5d. 

bairn {Scotch and 0. Eng.), *barn, barne, 
(0. Eng.), s. [A. 8. beam. In Sw., Icel., Dan., 

O.S., Goth, barn— a child. From A.S. 
beran — to bear.] [Bear, Bohn.] A child, 
whether male or female. 

A. Of the forms barn and barne : 

” And hrlngeth forth bar net aye ns for-boden lawes." 

Piert Plowman, p. 178. (5. in Boac/ier.) 

B. Of the form bairn (Old English £ Scotch.) 

" Which they dig out fro' the dells. 

For their bairn*' bread, wives' And Bells'.” 

Ben Jonson, Vnderumodt, vii. 51. {& in Boucher.) 

**. . . the bonny fcaim, grace be wi* it'*— Scott: 
Guy Mannering, ch. iii. 

bairns’ part, s. 

Scots Law : A third part of a deceased per- 
son's movable effects, due to the children when 
their mother survives. Should she be dead, 
they receive one-half in place of one-third. 

* bairn- team (Eng.), bairn-time 

(Scotch), s. A progeny; a family of children ; 
a brood. 

" Thae bonnie bairntime Heav’u has lent, 

Still higher may they heeze ye." 

Burnt: A Dream. 

bairns- worn an, s. A child'a maid ; a 
dry nurse. (Scotch. ) (Jamieson.) 

bdirn'-Iess, a. [Scotch k O. Eng. bairn (q.v.); 
dess.} Childless. 

ba ira-ll-ness, 5. [0. Eng. k Scotch bairn; 
suff. di — ly ; and -ness.] Childishness. (Scofe/i.) 

"The bairnlineu of supping peas with a spoon."— 
Blackwood'* Magazine, xliiL 270, (N.E.D.) 

ba irn-ly, a. [O. Eng. k Scotch bairn; dy; 
In Sw. bar7w(ig.] Childish ; having the inau- 
ners of a child. (Scotch.) 

"Thinking the play of fortune baimely sport.” 
Mutct Thren., p. 116. (Jamieson.) 

ba'ij-dHe, adv. [Scotch bazed; suff. die = 
Eng. die. Like one bazed.] [Bazed.] In a 
state of stupefaction or confusion. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

” Amaisdlle aud the baitdlie. 

Rich! bissihe they ran." 

Burel : Pilg. ( Walton a Collec.), 1L 20. 

* baise-maln, s. [In Fr. baisemain = kiss- 
ing of hands at a feudal ceremony, indicating 
affectionate loyalty : baiser = to kiss, and 
mains = hands.] 

1. The act of kissing the hands to, the act 
of complimenting of an inferior to a superior. 

2. (PI . ) Compliments, respects. 

"Do my bauemaint to the gentleman.”— Farquhar: 
BeaiLz' Stratagem . 

* baiske, a. [Icel. beisk = bitter.] Sour. 

” Foi the finite of itt Is soure, 

Aud aad blttere of odoure." 

MS. Cott. Fautt., hk. vl.. f. 123 b. (S. in Boucher.) 

baiss, v.t. [Baste.] (Scotch.) 

bait A (1) + baite, v bayte, * baight, 

1 heyght (gh silent), v.t. & i. [A.S. baton 
(t. )= to lay a bait for ar fish ; beta = to pasture, 
to feed, to graze, to unharness, to tan ; Dan. 
bede (i.) = to bait, to rest, to refresh ; Ger. 
baisrn = to hait. From A.S. bitan — to bite. 
(Bite.) Wedgwood believes all the significa- 
tions here given to be modifications of the 
idea of biting.] 


A. Transitive: 

L Of a *’ bite ” of food or other attraction, 
given with insidious design: 

1. Lit . ; To place upou a hook some food 
attractive to the fishes or other animals which 
it is designed to catch. Or similarly to place 
food upon or iu a trap, or otherwise expose it, 
with the view of luring certain animals into 
the loss of their lives or liberty. 

"Jlfuiy sorts of fishes feed upon insects, os la well 
knowu to anglers, who 6«if their hook* with them."— 
Bay. 

2. Fig. : To put ia one's way some object 
of attractiou with the object of gaining the 
mastery over him. 

’* O cunning euerny, that to catch a saint 
With saiuts doth 6««l thy hook 1 Most dangerous 
la that temptation that doth goad us on 
To sin in loving virtue." 

Shake* p. : Meat, for Meat., H. 8. 

II. Of a “bite" of food given with no in- 
sidious design : To give provender for the 
purpose of refreshment to horses or other 
animals at some halting-place on a journey. 

*’ In the middle of the day we baited our horses at 
a little inn called the Weatherboard." — .Daricinr 
Voyage round the World, ch. xix. 

III. Of the incitement of dogs to bite an 
an anal : 

1. Lit. : To set dogs upon an animal to 
worry it, perhaps to death. 

" Who seeming sorely chaffed at his hand. 

As chained bear whom cruel dogs do bait. 

With idle force did fain them to withktand.' 

Spctucr : p. Q, 

2. Fig.: Greatly to harass or persecute. 

"... hunted to the last asylum, and baited Into a 

mood in which men umy be destroyed, but will not 
easily be subjugated." — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xii. 

B. Intrans. : To stop at an inn or any other 
place for tbe purpose of taking refreshment or 
obtaining provender for man and beast 

"In all our Journey from London to his house, we 
did not so much as 6ail #t a Whig inn.”— Adduon: 
Spectator. 

bait (2), v.i. [Fr. Old Fr. batre— to 

beat; Sp. 6afir; Port, hater; Ital. bat tore; 
Lat. l>«rtuo = to beat.] [Beat, v.] To flap 
the wings ; to flutter. (Used of hawks or 
other birds of prey.) [Baiting, s.] 

” A u other way 1 have to man my haggard. 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call ; 
That is, to watch her as we watch these kites 
That 6a il and beat and will not be obedient." 

Shakesp.; Taming of the Shrew, iv. 1. 

bait, * baite, * bayte, * baight, 4 beyght 

(gh silent), s. [In Sw. belt = pasture grazing, 
bait, lure ; IceL beita — food ; beit = pasture.] 
I. Of food or anything else attractive given 
with insidious design : 

1. Literally : Whatever is used as an allure- 
ment to make fish or other animals take a 
hook, or come within the operation of a net, 
snare, or trap of any kind. 

"The pleAsant'st angling lr to see the flab 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous baitr 

Shaketp. : Much Ado about Nothing, ilL L 

(a) Gen. : Anything constituting the natural 
food of fishes ; a worm, for instance, put on a 
hook. It is opposed to an artificial ** fly.” 

(ft) Spec. : A contraction for Whitebait 

(q.v.), 

2. Fig. : An allurement of any kind, de- 
signed to ensnare one, or at least to bring his 
will under tbe control of the person laying 
the “ bait.” 

** Fruit like that 

Which grew in Paradise, the 6ai* of Eve 
Used hy the tempter.” Milton : P. L., bk. x. 

" They at once applied goads to its anger, and held 
out bait* to its cupidity.”— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. 
XXV. 

IL Of food given or taken with no insidious 
design : Food or drink taken on a journey for 
purpose of refreshment. 

ba it-ed, pa. par. & a. [Bait, t\] 

"... and lead him on with a flue baited delay, till 
he hath pawn'd his horses to mine host of the Gsrter.” 
— Shaketp. ■ Merry Wives of Windsor, it l. 

baith, a. & pro. [Both.] (ScoIcA.) 

ba'it-ing, pr.par ., a., & s. [Bait (1).] 

A. ft B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

" But our desire's tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to set our chief delight fulness. 
Where hut a baiting place is all our portion.” 

Sidney. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of placing bait upon a book or 
on or in a trap. 


fate, f£.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ge, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


baittle— balsenoptera 
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2. The act o C harassing some large or power- 
ful animal by means of <Ioga ; the atate of 
being so harassed. 

bait'-tle (tie = tel), s. [Battel, a.) Rich 
pasture. (Scotch.)' 

baize, * bayes, s, [In Sw. hoj ; Dan. bay ; 
But. baai ; O. Fr. bai ; Fr. bayettc, baiette ; Sp. 
bayeta ; Port, bacta ; Ital. buietta, from Lat. 
badius = chestnut-coloured.] A coarse wool- 
leu stutf, something like flaunel, formerly used 
in England for garments, now employed 
chiefly for curtains, covers, &c. Crabb saya, 
“ The name and the thing were introduced 
into England by the Flemish refugees." (Scoff: 
Rokehy, vi. 10.) 

* baj -u -late, v.t. [From Lat. bajn/ws = a 
carrier, a porter.] To carry anything, and 
apccially grain, from oue place to another 
with the view of selling it at a profit. [Bad- 
ger, Badoerino.] ( Fuller : Worthies ; Sussex.) 

b&j u-ree, baj -ree, baj-ra, or baj - 
U-ry, s. (In Mahratta bajuree.) The name 
given in many parts of India to a kind of 
grain (IIolcus spicatus), which is extensively 
cultivated. 

* bak brede, s. [AS. bacan = to bake, and 
bred = a hoard.] A kneading trough, ora board 
used for the same purpose in bakiug bread. 
(Cathol. Anglicum.) 

bake, * bakke, * backe (pret. baked, 

* boke ; pa. par. baked, t ba -ken, 

* bakt), v.t. Sc i. [A.S. bacan = to bake. 
In Sw. & Icel. baka; Dan. bage ; Dut.bakken ; 
Ger. backen; O. H. Ger. pachan ; Rusa. peshtshi 
= to bake ; peku = 1 bake ; Pol. piec = to 
bake ; Sansc. patsh = to bake.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To dry and harden in an oven, under 
which a fire has been lit, or by means of any 
similar appliance for imparting a regulated 
amount of heat. (Used of bread, potatoes, or 
other articles of food.) 

". . . yea. he kiudleth it, and baketh bread ; . . 

Isa. xllv. 15. 

“And the people went alxittt, aiul gathered it [the 
manual aud cruuud it in mill*, or heat it in & mortar, 
and baked it iu pans, . , ." — .Vumb xl. 8, 

2. To harden by means of fire in a kiln, in a 
pit, Ac., or by the action of the sun. (Used 
of bricks, earth, the ground, geological strata, 
or anything similar.) 

“ A hollow scoop’d, I Judge. In aucleut time, 

For baking earth, or burning rock to lime.” 

Cowper : The A’eedlcst Alarm 
“The lower beds in this great pile of strata have 
been dislocated. baked, crystallised, and almost 
blended together." — Darwin : Voyage round, the IVorW, 
ch xv. 

3. To harden by means of cold. 

"The earth . . , is baked with frost.”— Shaketp. : 
Temfieet, l. 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the operation of baking on 
any one occasion or habitually. 

“I keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat, aud make the beds, and do all my- 
self. '—Shaketp. : Merry Wires, 1. 4. 

2. To become dry and hard through the 
action of heat, or from some similar cause. 

“ Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron Ixu! aud bake." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, Iv. 1. 

bake, a. [Contracted from baked (q.v.).] 
Baked. (An adjective existing only in com- 
position.) [Bakehouse, Bake-meats.] 

baked, pa. par. Si a. [Bake, v.] 

“ . . . hills of baked aiul altered clay-slate.”— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World, cli. x. 

baked meats. The aame as Bake- 
meats (q.v.). 

“There be some houses wherein sweetmeats will 
relent, and baked meat » will mould, more than others.” 
— bacon. 

bake house, • ba k bowse, s. [ Eng. bake ; 
house. A. 8. baichus ; Dan. bagerhuus.) A 
house in which baking operations are carried 
on. 

“ 1 have marked a willingness in the Italian artixans 
to distribute the kitchen, pantry, and bake-house 
under grouud.' — il'offon. 

bake meats, i. pi. [Eng. bake, and meats.) 
Meats baked. 

“ And In the uppermost basket there was of all 
manner of bake-mvats for Pharaoh . , Gen. xl, 17. 

1 ba ken, pa. par. Sc a. [Bake, v.] (Obsoles- 
cent.) * 

"... a cake baken on the coaU . . .“—1 Kings xlx. 8. 


ba -ker, s. [Eng. bak(e) ; -er. A.S. bacere ; 
Icel. bakari; Sw, bagare ; Dan. ba^er; Dut. 
bakker ; Ger. backer, bee ker.) Oue whose occu- 
pation is to bake bread, biscuits, Ac. 

“There was not a baker's shop iu the city rouud 
which twenty or thirty soldiers were not constantly 
prowliug.”— Macaulay : Uist. Eng., cb. xiL 

* baker-foot, s. A foot like that of a 
baker, by which was meant a badly-shaped 
or distorted foot. (Dp. Taylor.) 

* baker-legged, a. Having legs like 
those of a baker, by which was meant legs 
bending forward at the kuees. (Webster.) 

* baker’s dozen [Dr. Brewer (Diet, 
of Phrase and Fable) says, “When a heavy 
penalty was inflicted for short weight, bakers 
used to give a surplus number of loaves, 
called the inbread, to avoid all risk of incur- 
ring the flue.”] Thirteen. 

baker’s-itch, s. A disease, a species of 
tetter (Psoriasis pistoriu — baker's psoriasis), 
[Psoriasis.] It ia found on the backa of tin.* 
hands of bakers and cooks, and arises partly 
from exposure to the heat of the fire, ami 
partly from the irritalion produced by the 
continued contact of flour upon the skin. 

baker's salt, s. The carbonate of am- 
monia used as a substitute for yeast. 

ba -ker-ess, s. [Eng. baAer; -ew.] A female 
baker. 

ba -ker-y, 41 ba k-ker-y, s. [Eng. baker ; 
-y. A.S. brncern. In Sw. bageri; Dut. bak- 
ker ij ; Ger. bdekerei.] 

1. The trade or calling of a baker. 

2. A bakehouse, a place where bread Is 
made. 

t bake-Ster, s. [Eng. bake , and suffix - ster . 
A.S. breccsfrc = (l) a woman who bakes, (2) a 
baker.] 

1. Originally (Jem. only): A female baker. 
(Old English.) 

2. Subsequently (masc. £ fern.): A baker of 
either sex. (Obsolete iu Eugland, but still 
existiug in parts of Scotland.) 

The name Baxter is simply bakester dif- 
ferently spelled. 

bak'-gard, s. [Scotch bak = Eng. back ; and 
Scotch gard = Eng. guard.) A rear-guard. 
(Scotch . ) 

** The Erie Malcom lie bad byd with the staill. 

To folow tbaiui, a bakgarit for to be." 

It’aHare, ix. 1.742, MS. ( Jamieson . ) 

ba-kie, s. (Eng. bake; -ie ] The name given 
to a kind of peat. (Scotch.) 

“When brought to a proper consistence, a woman, 
on each side of the line, luieada or bakes this paste 
Into masses of the shape and sire of i>eata, and spreads 
them in rows on the grass. From the manner of 
the ojie ration, these peats are called Bakies."—Dr. 
Walker : Prize Essays, Ilighl. Soc.. 5 Li., 124. (Jamie- 
son.) 

ba’-king, pr. par., a., Sc s. [Bake, p.] 

A. A B. As present jxirticipk £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of applying beat to 
un fired bread, bricks, Ac. 

2. The quantity of bread produced at oue 
operation. [Batch.] 

baking -dish, s. A dish for baking. 

baking-pan, s. A pan for baking. 

baking-powder, s. A powder used in 
baking as a substitute for yeast. It consists 
of tartaric acid, bicarbonate of smlu, ami rim 
or potato flour. These ingredients must In- 
powdered and dried separately, and then 
thoroughly mixed together. The flour is 
added to keep the powder dry, and prevent it 
absorbing moisture from the atmosphere. As 
the combination of tartaric acid with bicar- 
bonate of soda produces tartrate of soda, 
which is an aperient, it would be better if 
manufacturers of bilking powders would sub- 
stitute sesquicarbimnte of ammonia for the 
bicarbonate of soda. Baking powders arc 
generally free from adulteration, although 
alum li.is sometimes been found, hut iu very 
minute quantity. 

* bAltk, s. [hi Her. bueAv.] A check. 


“ Than brayde he brayn wod and nlle hid bakkrt rente. 
h is IxMid and hid bright fax fur bale be to tv* Ight.” 
il'gfiam ind the Weiscolf, p. 76. (S. in Boucher.) 

* bak pan -er, i. [0. Eng. baA: = the back, 
and paner — paDDier.] A pannier carried on 
the back. 

“First xll c. paueyTea; cc. fyre tiamie*, and xxr. 
other fyre pannes. . . . Item v.c, bakpanert al g»r- 
nlshed, cc. lanterues.”— Caxton : Vegeciut, Slg. L, v. b. 
1<S, in Boucher, ) 

bak -sheesh, bak shish, buk sheish, 
back shish, back -sheesh (the vowel 
of the first syllable has a sound intermediate 
between a and u, nearer the latter than the 
former), S. (Arab. & Pers. bakhshish — a 
present ; from bakhshidan — to give.] A gra- 
tuity. 

“. . . every fresh nomination ia productive of fresh 
baksheesh to the unworthy minion* of the harem."— 
Timet, 20th April, 1876. 

^ In Egypt and other parts of the Turkish 
empire (uot, as is sometimes said, in India), 
the traveller has scarcely set foot on shore 
before clamours for ** baksheesh” on the most 
frivolous pretexts, or iu simple beggary, with- 
out pretext at all, assail his ears from every 
quarter. “Baksheesh” is the first Arabic 
word with which be becomes acquainted, and 
he acquires it unwillingly. It will be for his 
interest, as soon as possible, in self-defence, 
to learn three words more — “ la shy /rfi ," 
meaning, “ there is none.” 

* bilk Stale, toil'. [0. Eng. bak = back, and 
perhaps A.fc. stcllan = to spring, leap, or 
dance.] Backwards. 

" Bakward or bakstale ; a retro . . ."—Prompt. Pare. 

* bal, s. [A.S. bad = (1) a funeral pile, (2) a 
burning; Icel. baal — a strong fire.] [Baal, 
Beltane.] A flame. 

“ Drlf tliaim down lu to the liell. 

Aiul dunt the develes thedev iu, 

Iu thair bal al for to hrm." 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Edin., f. 7 b. (S. in Boucher \ 

ba -la, s. [Celt, bal = place (?). In Goth, also 
bal is = domicile, a residence, a seat, a villa ; 
from bo = to go.] 

Geog. : A small market town in the north 
of Wales, in the county of Merioneth. 

Bala limestone, s. 

Gcol. : The appellation given by Professor 
Sedgwick to a calcareous deposit occurring in 
the vicinity of Bala. Its age is nearly that 
of Murchison's Llaudeilu Rocks in the older 
part of the Lower Silurians. [Llandeilo 
Rocks.) 

* bill -ad, * bal -ade, s. [Ballad.] 

ba lfie -na, s. [Lat. bal&na ; ltal. balena; 
Port, bale a, baleia; Sp. ba//e»a ; Fr. laleine; 
Gr. tfraWatva (phallaina), <^iaAai va (phulaina), 
(phalli’), <t>a\i) (phale); 0. II. Ger. wal ; 
Mod. Ger. walijisch ; Dut. walvisch ; Dan. 
hvaljisk; Sw. bra/; Icel. hvalr; A.S. hwivt ; 
Eng. whale (q.v.).] 



THE QREENLAND WHALE. 


Zoo/. : Tlie typical genus of the family Bal*- 
uidii (q.v.). There is no fin on the back. D. 
mysticetus is the coimnoa Greenland or Right 
Whale ; II. australis is the corresponding 
species In the Southern Hemisphere. [Whale.] 

ba Ice -ni-dte, s. pi. [From Lat. baZarn(a); 
and suit', -idcr.] 

Zool.: The trnc whales, the most typical 
family of the order Cetacea and the sub order 
Cote. They are known by the absence of 
teeth and the presence in their stead of a 
horny substance called whalebone, or baleen. 
The family contains two genera, Balauia and 
Halionoptera (q.v.). 

bkl no ndp-ter-a.s. [Lat. bn/rena = a whale, 
and Gr. mepoi' (pfmui) =. a feather, a wing, 
or anything like one — a fin, for example.] 


boll, bo^; poiit, jtSxiri; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin. ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb = f* 
-clan, -tian — sham -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = zbun. -tlous. slous, -clous — sbus. -ble, -die, &»■.- bel, del. 
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balade — balance 


Fiu-baeked YVhales. A genus of Balamidai, 
characterised by the possession of a soft 
dorsal fin, and by the shortness of the plates 
of baleen. Balcenoptera Hoops, the Northern 
Rorqual, or Fin-fish, called by sailors the 
Finner, is not rare in the British seas. It is 
the largest of known animals, sometimes 
reaching 100 feet in leugth. A somewhat 
smaller species, B. musculus, Inhabits the 
Mediterranean. 

• bol'-adc, s. [Ballad.] 
t>\l -ange, * bal -launge, s. [In Dut. ba- 
tons ; Ger. (in Meeh.) t balance ; Fr. balance ; 
Prov. balans, batoned ; Sp. balanza ; ltal. 
bitoncto ; Lat. bitonx — having two scales: 
bi (iu compos, only) — two, and /a«x = (i) a 
plate, platter, dish, and specially (2) the scale 
of a balance. Com jure also Low Lat. 6a/- 
lancia, valentia = price or value. (See Du- 
cange.). ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L An instrument for weighing. 

1. Lit.: That which has two scales; viz., 
the instrument, described under B., I. 1, for 
weighing bodies. It is called ** a balance,” " a 
pair of balances,” or, more rarely, “balances.” 

"Ajust weight and fcutaner are the Lord'*: *11 the 
weights of the nag are his work."— /Von. xvi 11. 

'*. . . had a pair nf data nee* in his band.”— Rev. rl. 5. 
"Just tntarnres, just weights, a just epbah, and a 
Just bin, shall ye have . . "—Lev. xix. 3(t 

2. Figuratively : 

(а) What may be called mental scales ; those 
powers or faculties which enable one to esti- 
mate the relative weight, advantage, or im- 

rtance of two tilings, neither of which can 
cast into material scales. 

•‘If a person suffer much from sea-sickness, let him 
weigh it heavily in the balance."— Darwin: Voyage 
round the World, ch. xxl 

(б) The emblem of justice, often figured as a 
bandaged person hoidiug in equilibrio a pair 
of scales. 

To sway the balance : To administer justice. 

** Discernment, eloquence, and grace, 

Proclaim him born to sway 
The balance in the highest place, 

And bear the palm away. 

Cowper: Promotion of Thurlow. 

H The state of being in equipoise. 

1. Lit. : The equipoise between an article 
and the weight in the opposite scale ; or any 
similar equipoise without actual scales being 
used. 

” And hung a bottle on each side. 

To make his data nee true." 

Cowper: John Oi7 pin 

“I found it very difficult to keep my balance."— 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch. xvii 

2. Figuratively : 

(а) The act of mentally comparing two 
things which cannot be weighed in a material 
balance. 

“Upon a fair balance of the advantage* on either 
aide, it will appear that the rules of the gospel are 
more powerful means of conviction than such 
message." — Atterbury. 

(б) Mental or moral equipoise or equili- 
brium ; good sense, steadiness, discretion. 

". . . the English workmen completely loae their 
balance — J S. Hill ; polit. Econ., voL L. bk. i., 
ch. vii. INotcJ. 

UL That which is needful to he added to 
one side or other to constitute an equilibrium ; 
also the preponderance one way or other before 
auch adjustment is made. 

1. Lit. : Used in connection with the weigh- 
ing of articles or the making up of accounts. 
[B.J 

2. Fig. : Used in the estimating of things 
Immaterial which cannot be literally weighed 
or calculated. 

. the balance of hardship turns the other 
w»y ”—J. S. Mill: Polit. Econ., roL i.. hk. iL, ch. iL, 
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B. Technically: 

L Mechanics, Ac. : 

1. Common balance: An instrument for de- 
termining the relative weights or masses of 
bodies. It consists of a beam with its fulcrum 
in the middle, and its arms precisely equal. 
From the extremities of the arms are sus- 
pended two scales, the oue to receive the 
object to be weighed, and the other the coun- 
terpoise. The fulcrum consists of a steel 
prism, called the knife-edge , which passes 
through the beam, and rests, with its sharp 
edge or axis. of suspension, upon two supports 
of agate or polished steel. A needle or 
pointer is fixed to tha beam, nnd oscillates 
with it in front of a graduated arc. It points 
to zero when the balance is at rest. When 


the beam is horizontal, the centre of gravity 
of the instrument should be in the same 
vertical line with the edge of the fulcrum, but 
a little beneath the latter. A good balance 
possesses both sensibility and stability. A 
balance is said to be sensible which so easily 
revolves upon its fulcrum that, when in equi*- 
poisa, the addition of the minutest particle of 
matter to one scale makes it sensibly move. 
It is stable when, owing to the low position of 
the centre of gravity, it does not long oscillate 
on being disturbed. This first type of balance 
may be mollified in various ways. 

(a) A false balance of this type is one in 
which the arms are unequal iu length, the 
longer one beiug on the side of the scale into 
which the article to be weighed is to be put. 
As the balance is really a lever (Lever), it is 
evident that a smaller weight than that in the 
scale will put the beam into equilibrium. The 
fraud may at once be detected by putting the 
article to be weighed into the scale containing 
tha weight, and vice versd . 

(b) Hydrostatic balance : A balance designed 
for tha weighing of bodies in water, with the 
view of ascertaining their specific gravity. 

2. A “Roman" balance, the same as the 
steelyard. [Steelyard.] Of this type the 
Chinese, the Danish or Swedish, and the beut 
lever balances are modifications. 

IL Mechanics and Natural Philosophy : 
Balance of Torsion : An instrument invented 
by Coulomb for comparing the inteusities of 
very small forces. It consists of a metalb c 
wire suspended vertically from a fixed point, 
to the lower end of which a horizontal needle 
is attached with a small weight designed to 
keep the wire stretched. The magnitude of a 
small force acting on the end of the needle is 
measured by the nmount of “torsion,” or 
twisting of the wire— in other words, by the 
arc which the needle passes over measured 
from the point of repose. 

III. Mechanics and Horology: 

1, Balance of a Watch : The circular hoop 
or ring which takes the place of the bob of a 
pendulum in a clock. The action of the hair- 
spring causes it to vibrate. 

" It Is bnt supposing that all watches, whilst the 
balance beats, thick; and it Is sufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all last night.'*— Locke. 

2. Compensating Balance of a Chronometer : 
A balance or wheel furnished with a spiral 
spring, with metals of different expansibility 
so adjusted that, in alterations of tempera- 
ture, they work against each other and render 
the movements of the chronometer uniform. 

IV. v4stron.. ; A constellation, one of the 
signs of the zodiac, generally designated by 
its Latin name, Libra. [Libra.] 

V. Book A Account Keeping: The excess on 
the debtor or creditor side of an account, 
which requires to be met by an identical sum 
entered under some heading on the other side 
if an equilibrium is to be established between 
the two. 

VL Comm. A Polit . Econ. Balance of Trade : 
Properly an equilibrium between the value of 
the exports from and the imports into any 
country, but more commonly the amount re- 
quired on one side or other to constitute such 
an equilibrium. 

•* Nothing, bowevar. can be more absurd than this 
whole doctriae of the balance of trade. . . When two 
tilacen trade with oue another, this doctrine eupposes 
that if the balance be even, aeither of them either 
loses or gains; but If it leans in any degree to one 
side, that one of them loses and the other gains, In 
proportion to its declension from the exact equili- 
brium. "—.4 eta m Smith : Wealth of Saliona, hk. iv., 
ch. LiL, pt. ii. 

VTL Politics. Balance of Power: Such a 
condition of things that the power of any one 
state, however great, is balanced by that of 
the rest. To maintain such an equilibrium 
all the nations jealously watch each other, and 
if any powerful and ambitious one seek to 
aggrandize itself at tha expense of a weaker 
neighbor, all the other states, parties to the 
system, hold themselves bound to resist its 
aggressions. The ancient Greek states thus 
combined first against Athenian and then 
against Spartan domination. Several of the 
modem European states did so yet more sys- 
tematically, first against Spain, then against 
France, and more receutlv against Russia. 
Many of these wars have tended to the vindi- 
cation of international law and the preserva- 
tion and increase of human liberty ; but 
others have been detrimental to hmnauity, 
and the “ balauce of power ” does not now 
override every consideration to the extent 


that it did formerly. Those who advocate 
it have no other ambition than to maintain 
the “status quo," however arbitrary or ob- 
solete. They are logically bound to condemn 
the resurrection of Italy, the unification of 
Germany, the destruction of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, and the curtailment of Turkey- 
events which have reconstructed a great por- 
tion of Continental Europe on a basis more 
natural than that previously existing, aud 
therefore more likely to maintain itself spon- 
taneously, in place of requiring, at intervals, 
a great expenditure of blood and treasure to 
prevent it from being overturned. 

balance-beams, $. pi Beams consti- 
tuting part of the machinery for lowering a 
drawbridge, aud which, moving upwards, 
cause it to desceud. 

“ Pull harshly up it* groove of stone. 

The balance-beams obeyed the blast. 

And down the trembling drawbridge east" 

Scott : The Bridal gf Trtermuin, L It. 

balance-electrometer, s. An instru- 
ment invented by Cuthbertsou for regulating 
the amount of the charge of electricity de- 
signed to be sent through any substance. 
Essentially, it consists of a beam with both 
its arms terminating in balls. One of these is 
iu contact with a ball beneath it, supported 
by & bent metallic tube, proceeding from the 
same stand as that on which the beam rests. 
When electricity is sent through the instru- 
ment, the two balls repel each other, aud the 
beam is kuocked up. Its other extremity 
consequently descends, the ball there comiog 
in contact with another one at the top of no 
insulated column, and a discharge will there 
take place. The weight, overcome by the 
repulsive force, will measure the intensity of 
the lntter. It has been superseded by instru- 
ments on other principles. 

balance -fish, s. A name sometimes 
given to a shark of the genus 2ygaena. 

balance knife, s. A table-knife with a 
handle which balances the blade. 

balance-reef, s. 

Naut. The closest reef of a fore-and-aft sail, 
making it nearly triangular. 

balance-sheet, s . A statement of debits 
and credits in tabular form. 

balance-step, s. [Goose-stbp.) 

bal-ange, t bal'-lange, * bal -launge, 

v.f. <fc i. [From the substantive. In JSw. 
balansera ; Dan. balancere ; Fr. balancer ; Prov. 
ba/ansar, balanrar; Sp. & Port, balancear ; 
ltal bi/anciare.] [Balance, $.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To adjust the scales of a balance ao 
that they may be equally poised ; to render 
them what is called in Anglicised Latin in 
ri/tu'librium, or in classical Latin in equi- 
librio. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) So to adjust powers or forces of - any 
kind as to make them constitute an equili- 
brium ; to cause to be in equipoise ; to render 
equal. (Used whether this is done by man or 
by nature.) 

“ Now by some lotting stone, that seems to dwell 

Half in mid-air, as balanced hy a *Pell.“ 

Bcmant : The Aocncerrage, e. 3. 

"The forces were so avenly balanced that a very 
alight accident might have turned the scale. — Vacau- 
lay : But. Eng., ch. xix. 

“ In the country, parties were more nearly balanced 
than in the capital. —IbvL, cb. xxv. 

(b) To make the two sides of an account 
agree with each other, or to do anything ana- 
logous. [II. 1.] 

•‘ . . . his gain is bnlnnceti by their loss."— -J. 8. Mill. 
Polit. Econ.. bk l.. ch. ill . j 4. 

•• Judging U balancing an account, and determining 
on whiim aide the odds lie. Locke. 

•‘Give bun Lave 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day. " 

Prior . 

(c) Mentally to compare two forces, magni- 
tudes. Ac., with the view of estimating their 
relative potency or importance. 

” A fair result can be obtained only hy fully stating 
and balancing the facts and argument* on L.th aide* 
of each question."— Darwin : Origin of Specie j (ed- 
1S59), In trod., p. 2. 

(d) To adjust one thing to another exactly. 

’* While chief baron Ear sat to batnnee the law*. 

So famed for Ins tateut in nicely discerning." 

Cowper : Report of an Adjudged Cate. 


Ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fail, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try* Syrian, se, <a = e ; 3a = e. qu = kw. 
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P- Technically : 

1. Account ami Book Keeping : To ascertain 
and note down or pay the suiu which is ueces- 
aary to make the debtor and creditor side of 
an aceount equal. 

2. Dancing: Reciprocally to move forward 
to and backward from. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To be in equilibria; to be exactly 
poised (Used of scales.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) To be equal on the one side and the 
other, as “ the account balances.'‘ 

t (6) To hesitate between eouflicting evidence 
or motives. 

••Were tho satisfaction of lust, ami the Joy* of 
heaven, offered to any one's present po-sseswiiuii. he 
would not bal<t> ice, or err in the determination of liia 
choice." — Locke. 

"Since there is nothing that can o trend. I see not 
why you should balance a uiouieut about printing it." 
— Atterbury to Pope. 

II. Dancing : To move forward to, or back- 
ward from, a partner. 

bal'-an9ed, pa. par. & a. [Balance, v.] 

"For England also the same sobering process of 
balanced loaa aud gala will hove the same salutary 
etPeot. " — Times, NoV. 16, 1877. 

bal an^e-ment, s. [Eng. balance ; -ment. 
In Fr. balanceruent.] The act of balancing; 
the state of being balaueed. 

b&r-aiiHjer, s. [Eng. balance); -cr.] 

1. Or d. Lang. : He who or that which 
balances or poises a pair of scales, or who, by 
this or auy other method, produces equili- 
brium in anything. 

2. Entom. (The balancers of a dipterous 
insect) : Those drumstick-like processes well 
seen in the fly and other familiar species of 
the order. 

bkl-an^irig, jir. par., a., & s. [Balance, v.] 
A, A B. da pr. par. £ particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. 4s substantive : 

1, The act of rendering equal or in equili- 
bria or poised ; the state of being thus equal 
or in equipoise. 

2. That which produces equilibrium, poise, 
or equality. 

“ Dost thou know the balancings of the clouds . . ." 
—Job xxxvil. 16. 

ba-land ra, s. [Sp. & Port, balandra.] (Bi- 
LANnEH.) A kind of vessel with one mast, 
used in South America and elsewhere. 

"I w iA compiled to return by a balandra, or oue- 
luiuited vessel of aixjut a hundred tons' burden, which 
viti hound to Bueuos Ayres ." — Darwin : Voyage round 
(he Worltl, ch vii. 

ba-liin' i die, s. pi. [Balanus.] One of the 
two faniiHrs into which the crustaceous order 
called Cirrhopoda is divided. It includes 
the animals popularly called Sea-aeorua, from 
the remote resemblance which their shells 
bear to the fruit of the oak. They constitute 
the fixed Cirrhopoda so frequently aeen cover- 
ing stakes and rocks within high-water mark. 
[Balanus, Barnacle, Cirhhofoda. ] 

bal a ni nus, s. [Gr. &d\a t > os (balaiios ) « an 
aeofn, probably from the similarity of abape 
of some of these beetles.} 

Entom . : A genus of bcetlea belonging to 
the family Cureulionidaj. The species have 
a long sleuder rostrum, furnished at the tip 
with a minute pair of sharp horizoutal jaws, 
which they use in depositing their eggs in the 
kernels of certain fruits. 5a7anintt5 nucum 
is the Nut-weevil. It attacks the hazel-nut 
and the filbert, whilst B. glandivm makes its 
assaults ou the acorn. 

bal jm-lte, s. [In Gcr. balanit ; Fr. balanite ; 
Lat. balanites; Gr. fiaXavtrgs (balanites) = ( as 
adj.) acorn-shaped, (as s.) a precious stone. 

(Pliny.)] 

Pakeont. : A fossil Cirripede of the genus 
Balanus, or closely allied to it. 

bal an I' tl% *. 

path. : Inflammation of the glam penis. 

bil-an-opb'-or-a, s. [Gr. paAa*o? (balanos ) 
=. acorn, and (phero) — to bear. Acorn- 
bearing.] The typical genus of the above 
order. The Himalayan species make great 


knots on the roots of oaks and maples, scooped 
by the natives into drinking-cups. In Java 
the wax of Balunophora elongata is used in 
making candles. 

bal-an-6 phor-a’Hje-se ( Lindley ), bal-an- 
d-phor -e-se(/licAarcO, s. pi. [Balanophora.] 
Cynoiuoriuins. Au order of plants placed by 
Lindley under the class Khizanths or Khizo- 
gens, but believed by Dr. Hooker to have au 
affinity to the Exogenous order Halorageae, or 
llippurids. They are succulent, fungus-like, 
leafless plauts, usually yellow or red, parasitical 
njion roots. The flowers are mostly unisexual ; 
they are crowded together in beads or cones. 
The periaoth in the males is generally three or 
six cleft ; the ovary has oue or two styles, but 
only one cell and one pendulous ovule. Lindley 
estimated the number known in lSIflat thirty. 
They occur 10 America ; at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in other parts of Africa; also in Asia. 
One species occurs in Malta. In properties 
they seem to be styptic. Cynomorium cocci- 
neum , called by apothecaries F ungus Melitensis, 
ia so, as are soma speeies of Helosis. Erobro- 
phytum is eaten in Peru as if it were a fungus. 
[Balanophora, Cynomoriums.] 

bal-an-d-pbor -e-®» s. pi. [Balanophora- 

CEwE.) 

bM an us, $. [Lat. balanus ; Gr. /9aAapos 
(baking) = (l)an acorn, (2) any similar fruit.) 
Aeorn-shells. A genus of Crustaceous auimals, 
the typical one of the family Balauuhe (q.v.). 
Their shell consists of six valves, firmly united 
into a short tube, which, is fixed by its base 
to the object to which the animal seeks to 
adhere. From two to four valves more close 
the upper portion of the tube, with the excep- 
tion of a slit or orifiee, tlirough wlrieh the 
inhabitant protrudes its cirri in quest of sus- 
tenance. Though fixed when adult, it swims 
about when immature, and in that state some- 
what resembles an entomostracan. [Acorn* 
aHELL.] 

bal-as, bal'-ass, n. & s. [In Ger. ballass; 
Fr. balais and rubis balais ; Prov. balais, 
balach ; Sp. balax ; Pott, balax, balais; Ital. 
6a/ojcio ; Low Lat. balascus. Named from 
Balashon or Balaxiaiu, erroneous spelliug of 
Badakslran or Budakshan. a city of Uzhec 
Tartary or Great Bokhara; capital of the 
province of Kilan ; lat. 37° 10' N., long. 68° 
50' E.] 

A, -4s adjective: Pertaining to the kind of 
ruby described under B., as the Bal as Ruby. 

B, As substantive : A name given by lapi- 
daries to the rose-red varieties of the Spinel 
Ruby. These are not to be confounded with 
the Oriental ruby, or sapphire, which is of 
far greater value. [See Ruby and Spinel, of 
which the ruby is a variety.] 

* bal-&s'-tre (tre = ter), s. [Lat. balista- 
rina.] [Ahblesthe.] A cross-bow. 

"... a grete qnautite ol caltrappeo. balastres, 
quareliea, bowes m>tl arrowes. . . ." — Caxton: Vegetiin, 
big. L, vi. h, (& in lion cher.) 

bal-aus'-ta, s. [Lat. balaustium ; Gr. /9a- 
Xavtrrtov ( balaustioyi ) = tbe flower of the wild 
pomegranate.] 

Bot. : The name given by Richard, Lindley, 
and others to the kind of fruit of which the 
pomegranate is tbe type. It consists of a 
mauy-eelled, many-seeded, inferior indehiscent 
fleshy pericarp, the seeds in whieh have a 
pulpy coat, and are distinctly attached to the 
jdacenUe. ( Lindley : Introd. to Bot.) 

bal- aus’-tine, a. A: s. rLat btdaustium; Gr. 
/9aAatf<rrior (bafaMsfion). J [BaLaUSTa.] 

A. -4s adjective : Pertaining to the pome- 
granate-tree. (Coze.) 

B As substantive : The pomegranate-tree. 
*ba la, yn, s. [Fr. halain = a whale.) 

1. A whale. 

2. Whalebone. (The meaning, however, in 
the following example is doubtful.) 

"H«r bnucr wliyt. withoutvn fnhl®. 

With thre Surer.yuM ■ << sable, 

Th«t v>*r sell* pen noble mnl lurge 
Of hi fay n, both nhcvld and taiye." 

tllchnrd Catur do Lion, 2,982. 

• LAl bu'-tl ate, v.i. (In Fr. baJ&urier; Port. 
6<d6ucmr; ltat. halbuzzare, balbuscire, ballxt - 
tarr, Uilbufire ; Low lalbu 20 ; Class. Lat. 
bulbuiio to stammer ; from balbus = stammer- 
ing. ] To stammer. (JoAnsoa). 


bAl bu'-ti-ent, a. [Lat. bapjufifnfem, acc. of 
balbutiens, pr. par. of boibufio.] [ Balbuti ate.] 
Stammering, hesitating in speech. 


"Speech .... tmpertect, 6af6ufter»r, And luartica* 
Ute. — Cudworth : Intellectual System. 


bal-bil -tl es, s. [In Fr. balbutic = inarticu- 
lateness, bad pronuuciatiou ; Port, balburie ; 
ltal. balbmie = stammering, stuttering ; from 
Lat. balbus = stammering.] 

Med. : Stammeriug ; hesitancy in speech. 

* bal con, * bal -cone, s. [Balcony.] 

bal-co-nette , s. [Formed from Eng. bal - 
cou(y) ; dim. sutf. f«e.] A small or miniature 
baleony serviug for ornament rather than use. 


bal - con -led, a. [Eng balcon(y) ; -ied.) 
Having balconies. (Soinetinies used in com 
position.) 

" The house was double-6a/conied in front."— Rogei 
/forth. 


bal -con-y, * bSl-co -ny, * bal -con, 

* bal -cone, * bel -cone, s. [In Sw., Dut., 
& Ger. 6alto»t ; Liao, balkon, balcon ; Fr., 
Prov., & Sp. balcon ; Port, balcao; ltal. bal- 
cone; Low Lat. 6a/co. Cognate with ltal. 
6a)co or palco = a floor, stage, scaffold, the 
box of a theatre, the horns of a deer, and 
Eng. balk = a beam.] [Balk.] 

Orel. iMng. £ Arch . : A gallery or projecting 
framework of wood, iron, or stone, in front of 
a house, generally on a level with the lower 
part of the windows in oue or more floora. 
Balconies are supported on brackets, eauti- 
levers, rails, consoles, or pillars, and are often 
surrounded by iron rails or by a balustrade 
of stone. They sre very common outside the 
better houses in large towns. When they are 
sutficiently strong the inmates of the house 
can use them for standing or sitting in the 
open air ; when more feebly supported, they 
may be employed as form-stand9 for plants in 
flower- pots. 

"The btreeta, tho balconies, and the very housetop* 
were crowded with ga»ers.“ — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch xi. 

^1 (o) The form balcone occurs in Howell's 
Letters (dated 1050.) {Halliwell : Contrib. to 
Leric.) It is found also in Holyday’s Juvenal 
(1018). This is probably the earliest instance. 

(b) In 1830, Smart noted that the change of 
accent from the second syllable of the worii 
to the first had taken place within the previous 
twenty years. 

* bald (1), a. [Bold.] 


bald (2), * balde, * ball-ed, * ball-ede, 
* bal‘ lid, a. [Orig. a dissyllable, the -d 
standing for an older - ed , the adjective being 
thus formed from a substantive. The original 
meaning seems ta have been (1) shining, (2) 
white, as a 6a M- facet! stag, or horse. From 
Gael. A; lr. bal, ball = a spot, a mark, a freckle, 
eogn. with Breton bal = a white mark on 
animal’s face. (6’teaf.)] 


A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. Of man; Without hair upon the crown 
of the head, one of the characteristic marka 
of approach iug old age. 

" Balled lie waj, and thycke of body . . 

Bob. Glouc. : Chrotu, p. 429. {& f« flOHcArr.) 

"Both tho Rreatmid tho *mall shall die In this land: 
they shall uot he buried, neither shall men lament for 
them, uor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald 
for than ."— Jer xvj. 6. 


2. Of birds: Without feathers on the crown 
of the bend, a characteristic seen in some 
vultures, which can in consequence bury their 
head in tlic carcase of an animal without 
having their feathers rendered clotted and 
disagreeable by blood. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of covering or adornment essentially of a 
material kind : 

(a) Of plants: Destitute of foliage, flowers, 
or fruit. (See also B.] 

" Under an oak, who* IwurIis »ere mow'd with age, 
And hitrh top bald with dry antiquity ’ 

Shakeap. : At You Like It, Iv. S. 

( b ) Of any inanimate part of nature: Desti- 
tute of its natural covering. (Used of rocks, 
the earth, Ac.) 

2, Of covert ng or adornment essentially of an 
i m material kind : 


(u) Of literary composition : Unadorned. 

(Used both of original composition and of 
translation.) 


boil, b<S^; ptfiifc, J<5v^l ; cat, 9CU, cborus, 9IH11, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, tiila; 8I11, a$; expect. Xenopbon, e^ist, -Ing, 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -91011, -tion, -slon = Bhun ; tion, -^ion = zhUD. -tlous, -sious =■ shus. -ble, -<Ho, Ac. = b^l. d$L 
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baldachin—baldric 


" Hobhe*. in the preface to his oven bald translation 
of the I lias, begins the praise ot Homer where he 
should have ended it ."— Dryden : fab., Prel 
" And that, though labour'd, line must bald appear, 
That brings ungrateful mu sick to the ear."— OeecA. 
(ft) Of a person's character, manners, or status : 
Unattractive, undignified. 

" NV bat should the people do with these bald tribunes? 
On whom depending their obedience fails 
To the greater bench." Shakes/* : Coriol., iiL L 

B. Agric. <£ Bot. Of grasses: Without a 
beard or awn. 

bald buzzard, s. A name sometimes 
given to the Osprey, or Fishing-hawk (Pandion 
haUtvetus), and to the getuis to which it 
belongs. 

% Bcdd-buzzard is sometimes corrupted into 
Btdbuzzard. 

bald coot, s. An English name for the 
Common Coot ( Fulica atra). 

bald-head, bald head, s. 

1. A head which is bald, or destitute of hair. 

2. An offensive designation for oue affected 
with baldness. 

*'• • ■ there came forth little cbildreu out of the 
city, aud mocked him. and said unto him, Oo up. thou 
bald head ; go up, thou bald head. "— 2 Kings ii. 23. 

bald locust, bald locust, s. llleb. 

( salgham , saleum, or salam ), from East 
Aram. crip (salgham, saleam, or satam) = 
consumed. In Sept. Gr. arraiojs (nf takes); 
Lat. Vulg. rtffotcMs.] A winged and eatable 
apecies of locust, not yet properly identified. 

". . . aud the bald locust after his kind . . .** — Leo. 
XL 22. 

bald pate, s. & a. 

A. Assuftsfanfive : A “ pate,*’ or heed, desti- 
tute of hair. 

"Come hither, goodman bald pate ; do you know 
me? Shakes p. : Meat. for Meat., v. 1. 

B. adjective : 

1. Hating a head of this description. 

2. Devoid of the accustomed covering of 
anything. 

" Nor with Dubartas bridle up the floods. 

Nor perriwig with snow the baldpate woods." 

Soame and Dryden : Art of Poetry. 

bald-patcd, a. Hating the “pate,” or 
head, destitute of hair. 

“You bnldpu*ed, lying rascal, yon must be hooded, 
must you ? Shakesp. : Meat, for Meat., v. L 

bald-tyrants, s. pi. The Eoglish name 
•of a g**nus of birds, Gymnoeephalus. which 
belongs to tlie family Ampelidae (Chatterers), 
and the sub-family Gynmoderina, or Fruit- 
crows. Its habitat is South America. Its 
name is derived from the absence of feathers 
on a considerable portion of the face. 

bill -da-chm, bal -da-chi no, bau -de- 
kin, s. [In Dan. ftnft/flArin ; Ger. baldachin ; 
Fr. baldaquin ; Sp. baldaqui ; Ital. baldachino 
=s canopy ; Low Lat. baldachinus, baldechinus 
= (1) rich silk, (2) baldachin; from Ital. 
Baldacco, Bahlach = Bagdad, the well-kuown 
city near the eastern limit of Turkey in Asia, 
whence the rich silk used for covering balda- 
chins came.] 

1. Properly : A rich silk cloth erected as a 
canopy over a king, a saint, or other person 
of distinction, to increase his dignity. 

“No baldachino, no cloth of state, was there; the 
king heiug absent."— Sir T. Herbert . Trav . p. 155. 

2. Eccles. Arch. : A canopy, generally sup- 
ported by pillars, but sometimes suspended 
from above, placed over an altar in a Roman 



BALDACHINO (FROM ST. PETER'S, ROME). 


Catholic Church, not so much to protect it as 
to impart to it additional grace and dignity. 


It is generally of a square form, covered with 
silk or other rich cloth, fringed at the margin. 
It is supposed to be copied from a structure 
called in Latin ciborium, and in Greek xi/Scopio*' 
(kiborion), erected by the early Christians over 
tombs and altars. Baldachins were first in- 
troduced into the Western Church about 
1130, and into England about 1279. Some 
baldachins are of great siijc. That in St. 
Peter's at Rome, the largest and finest known, 
reaches the elevation, including the cross, of 
120t feet. On the other hand, some are small 
enough to be removed from their places and 
carried over the host iu Roinau Catholic pro- 
cessions. 

• ba lde ly, * balde-liche { ch guttural), 
adv . [Boldly.] 

* balde-moyne, s . (Etymology doubtful.] 
[Baldmoney.] 

t bald -en, v.t. & i. [Eog. bald ( 2 ) ; -en.] 

A. Trans. : To make or render bald. 

B. Intrans. ; To become bald, to lose one's 
hair. 

bal- der- dash, s. [According to Malone, 
balder is from Eng. ball, and dash is also the 
ordinary English word, the reference being to 
the practice of barbers dashing their balls 
backwards and forwards in hot water. The 
example from Nashe given below is in favour of 
this etymology. But Joseph Hunter, writing 
in Boucher, suggests that balderdash may be 
from Wei. baldardd , baldordd = to babble, to 
rate, to talk idly ; baldarddus = prating, 
abbling, talking idly. With this view Wedg- 
wood agrees, and adds Teutonic and other 
affinities. In Gael, ballartaich , ballardaich is 
= a loud noise, shouting ; Sw. bnller = noise, 
clamour, bustle ; Dan. bvlder= noise, rumbling 
noise, bustle, brawl ; Dut. buldering = bluster- 
fog. All these, however, are at best only 
conjectures. There is no evidence as to its 
origin. ] 

I. Lit. : Mixed, traahy, aod worthless liquor. 

1. That used by barbers for washing the 
head. [See etymology.] 

"They would no more live under the yoke of the 
sea, or have their beads washed with his bubbly 
spume or barber's balderdath. 'Sathe ; Lenten Stuff e 
(1599), p. 8. 

2. Poor, thin liquor. 

" It is against my freehold, my inheritance. 

, To drink such balderdash, or bonny clabber 1" 

B. Jonson : Sew Inn, i. 2. 

" Mine is such a drench of balderdash." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Woman t Prize. 

II. Fig.: Confused speech or writing; a jar- 
gon of words without meaning, or if they possess 
any, then it is something offensive or indecent. 

"To defile the ears of youug boys with this wicked 
balderdath.' — Thackeray . The Seiccomes. ch. i. 

bal -der-dash, i>.£. [From the substantive.] 

1. To mix. 

" When mouarchy began to bleed, 

Aud treason had a fine new name ; 

Wheu Thames was balderdash" d with Tweed, 

And pulpits did like beacons flauie." 

The Oeneoa Ballad (1671). 

2. To adulterate with inferior liquor. 

“Cau wine or brandy receive any sanction by being 
bahlerdathed witb two or three sorts of simple 
waters?''— Mandeville : Hypoehondr. His. (1730). 279. 

bald i-coot, s. [Eng. bald (2); i connect- 
ive, and coot (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : The Common Coot ( Fulica atra). 

2. Fig. : A monk, probably from his dark 
garments and shaven crown. 

"To hob and nob with these black baldicoots ' 

Kingtley : Saint' t Tragedy, iii. 4. 

bald-ish,a. [Eng. bald; -ish.] Somewhat bald. 

bald -ly, arfr. [Eng. bald : -ly.] In a bald 
manner ; nakedly, inelegantly. 

" They do allegonze hut very baldly.”— P. Holland : 
Plutarch. 

bald -mon ey^ * bald -mon-y, bawd - 
mon ey, * bald e-moyne, 5 . [A corrup- 
tion of Lat. r aide bona = exceedingly good 
(Prior). Dr. Murray says that the early forms 
point to a Fr. bavdemoine (which is not 
found!.] 

* A. Of the forms baldmony, * baldemoyoe : 
A gentian. (Johnson, <£c.) 

B. Of the forms baldmoney and bawd- 
money : An Euglish name applied to the 
Meum. a genus of umbelliferous plants. One 
apecies occurs in Britain, the Af. athamanti- 
cum — Common Baldmoney or Meiuu. It has 


multipartite leaflets, yellowish flowers, and a 
fusiform root eateu by the Highlanders as an 



BALDMONEY (MEUM ATH AMANTICPM). 


aromatic and canuiuative. The whole plant 
lias a stroug smell. 

bald-ness, * bal -led-ness, s. [Eng. bald; 

-?t«s$.] The quality of being bald. 

I. Literally: 

1. Partial or total absence of hair on a 
human being, whether arising from disease or 
from old age. [Alopecia.] 

”• . . hi# abode shamed not the harmeof balledneste, 
and wheuue he Ls iclipped iu squar the forliede, be 
sheweth as a lyouuus visage."— Bob. qf tSlouc., p 4*2. 
(& in Boucher.) 

"... on all their heads shall be baldnett. and every 
beard cut off. " — Ita, x v. 2. 

2. Absence of feathers from the crown and 
back of the head in a vulture or other bird. 

"Make thee bald, and poll thee for thy delicate 
children ; enlarge thy baldness a# tbe eagle. "—.Vic. L 16. 

^ Iu the example from Micah the word 
translated ** eagle ” is probably a species of 
vulture. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Such destruction aa leaves a city bare of 
inhabitants, if not eveu of edifices. 

"Baldnett is come upon Gaza; Ashkelon ls cut off 
with the remnant of their valley : how long wilt thou 
cut thyself i"-Ver. xlvii. 5. 

2. Absence of all ornament or even elegance. 
(Specially of composition.) 

"Borde has all tbe baldness of allusion, and bar- 
barity of versification, belonging to Skeltou, without 
his strokes of satire aud seventy."— U'urftm : Hist, qf 
Eng. Poetry, iii. 74. 

bald’-ric, * bald -rick, * bauld rick, 
"baud -rick, *bau-der-yk, bawd- 
rick, * bawd -rycke, * baw’-der-yke, 
* baw’-dryk, * baw’-drikke, bald - 
reye, b<^ -dreg, baw-dryg (au or aw 
in some of these words is softened from aid, 
which is the older form), s. [In M. & 0. H. 
Ger. balderich. According to Mudge, from 
Low Lat. baldringus ; according to Ducange, 
from Low Lat. baldrelhts. In either case, 
remotely from Class. Lat. balteus = a girdle, a 
belt, . . . tbe zodiac. In A.S. belt; Sw. balte; 
I cel. balti ; Dan. boelte ; Fr. bavdrier ; O. Fr. 
baudrier, boudre; ItaL budriere. ] [Belt,] 

1. Literally: 

1. A riehly- 
oruamented gir- 
dle or belt, pass- 
ing over ooe 
shoulder and 
around the op- 
posite side, as 
shown in the 
accompanying 
figure. It was 
designed to be 
ornamental and 
to show the 
rank of the 
wearer, besides 
being of use as 
a sword - belt, 
or, in some 
cases, for carry- baldric. 

ing a bugle. 

" A nulinut baldric ; o'er his shoulder tied. 

Sustain'd tbe sword that glitter'd at his side." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. lit, 4L5-1& 

" His bugle-horn hung by his side, 

AU in a wolf-skin baldric tied." 

Scott : Lay qf the Last Minstrel, iiL 14. 
"... from his batdric drew 
His bugle . . ." Byron : The Cortair , U. 4. 

* 2. A collar. 

" A baldrick for & lsdy's neck." — Palsgrave. 


Cite, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work* who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfr*lan. je, 00 — e. ey = a. au = kw. 
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" 3. Any ooe of the subsiduiry ropes used in 
ringing church bells {Boucher); or the rope 
by means of which a bell is rung. 

. . lor making the bawdryk of the great belle, 
xii d.” — AM. MSS., Mus Brit,, <3,761. 1. 46. (8. in 
Boucher.) 

II. Fig. : The zodiac viewed as a geni- 
atudded belt encircling the heavens. (See 
Lat. balkus in the etymology.) 

"That like the Twins of Jove, they seem'd in eight, 
Which deck the buldrick of the heavens bright." 

Sinrntor; F. Q., V. i. 1L 

baldric-wise, bauldrlek-wise, a. 

Resembliag a baldric ; ornamented like a 
baldric. 

•'Am! not the meanst, but, bauldrich-wise, doth wear 
Some goodly garlaud . . 

Bra yt on, iv. 1,464. [Boucher.) 


* bale (1), $. <fc a. [A.S. bealu, bealo — (1) bale, 
woe. evil, mischief ; (2) wickedness, depravity ; 
bakwe = miserable, wicked : fwletert = the 
baleful or wicked ooe, Satan; I cel. bal, bbl ; 
Put. baal= misery ; O. Sax. baht; 0.1 1. Gcr. 
balo; Goth, balas. Iu Ir. beala is = to die; 
and ubuil = death.] 

A. As substantive : 


1. Mischief, danger, calamity. 

** Ac of sende till son therfore, 

And yif bim respit of his bale." 

Settyn Sage*, 1L 704-5. 

TT Sometimes, though rarely, used in the 
plural. 

*’Of such false blisse as there is set for stales, 

T’ entrap unwary fooles in their eternal bales.’' 
Spenser : F. <!-, VI. r. 4. 

2. Sorrow, misery. 


**. . . that much bale tholed . "—Gawayn and the 
Green Knyght, 4,448. IS. in Boucher . ) 

" For light sbe hated as the deadly bale.” 

Spenser: F. Q.. 1. L I«. 

B. As adjective: EviL 


“. . . hring me forth toward blisse with se bale 
here."— MS. Cott., Titu*, D. xviii., f. 146 b. {& fn 
Boucher.) 


bale (2), s. [In Sw. 6af; Icel. bollr ; Dan. 
balle; Ger. ball, balk, balkn; M. II. Ger. bal, 
balle ; O. H. Ger. fcaffa, palla, pallo ; Fr. balle ; 
O. Fr. bak ; Prov. bulla ; Sp. & Port, bate ; 
Ital. balla ; Low Lat. bulla, bala = a bale, a 
ball ] [Ball.] 

1. A package or certain quantity of goods 
or merchandise, wrapped or packed up in 
cloth, and corded round very tightly, marked 
and numbered with figures corresponding to 
those iu the bills of lading for the purpose of 
identification. 

*’ Every day ten or twelve bales of parchment covered 
with the signatures of associators were laid at his 
feet.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xxi. 

**. . . the most frequent object being a bullock- 
waggon piled up wltb bales of wool.” — Darwin : Voyage 
round the World, ch. xix. 

* 2. A pair of dice. 

“ It 1# a false die of the same bale, but not the same 
cut." — Overbury : Charact., sign. 2. 

“ For exercise of arms a 6i»fe of dice." 

It. Jomon : New Inn, i. 1. 

bale-goods, s. pi. Goods done up in bales. 


bc\le (l), v.t . [From bak, s. (2). In Ger. em,- 
bulkn; Fr. embalkr ; Sp. cvibular; Ital. im- 
ballare .] To form into a bale or bales. 


balo (2), v.t. [Bail (2), v.) 

bale (3), s. [Bail (3), s.] 

balo (1), s. [A.S. bcel = (1) a funeral pile, (2) a 
burning.] [Beltane.] A tire kindled upon an 
eminence, on the border or coast of a country 
or elsewhere, to give warning of the approach 
of danger. 

“ For, when they see the blazing bale, 

Elliot* aud Armstrongs never fail." 

Scott: Lay of the Last JUtnslrel, ML 27. 

bale-flro, s. A fire or the kind now de- 
scribed. 

M Sweet Teviot I on thy silver tide 
The glaring bale fires blaze no more.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last J/instrel, lv. i. 

bale hills, s. pi. Hillocks on which bale- 
fires were formerly kindled. (.S. in Boucher.) 

bale (5), s. [Fr. bale, bdk, balk, from Wei. 
ballasg, balluu — a skin, a glume (Littre), bal - 
Itag = a prickly skin (Fughe.).^ l)e Candolle’s 
name for one of the bracts in the tlower of 
grasses called by him also ylumclla. 

t Bil-e-ar* [ an, a. [Lat. Baleart* = Balearic, 
from Baltares', s., or Baku res Insula: ; Gr. 
0uAiapett (BrtL’arew).] Pertaining to tin* 
Balearic Isles. [Balearic.] 

** The flufctirirtn stinger* slung their atone* like hall 
into the rank* of the Homan ilu«.‘ — Arnold ; Uisi. 
Boms. vol. ill., ub. xtill., p. 140. 


Bal-e-ar'-ie, a. [Lat. Fakaricus.) [Balea- 
rian. ] Pertaining to the Balearic Isles io the 
Mediterranean. In Sp. and Lat. Balcares, 
probably from /9aAAu> (ftatto) = to throw, the 
inhabitants anciently being excellent sliogers. 
There are five islands— viz., Majorca, Minorca, 
Iviza, Formeutera, aod Cabrera. They are 
subject to Spain. 

Balearic erane, s. The Crowned Crane 
(Balearica pavonina). Found not merely io the 



islands after which it is named, but in North 
Africa. Its occiput is ornamented with a tuft 
of yellowish filaments or feathers tipped with 
blackish hairs. Its voice is like a trumpet. 

ba-lee tion, bi-lce'-tlon, bo-lee'-tion, 

5 . [Etymology not obvious.] A balectiou 
moulding. 

balcction moulding, s. 

Architecture : A projecting moulding, situ- 
ated around the panels of a framing. {(Jwilt.) 

ba-Iee -tioned, a. [Balection.] Furnished 
with balectiou mouldings. 

ba led, ;w. par. [Bale, v . (1).] 

ba led, pa. par. [Bale, v. (2).] 

ba-le'en, s [III Fr. baleine - (1) a whale, f2) 
’whalebone ; Lat. bales na; Dut. balein = whale- 
bone (q.v.).] 

* 1. A whale. 

2. The sea-bream. 

3. Whalebone. 

“The family of the BaloenMse, or true Wlmlos, In 
winch the teeth are deficient, and the mouth ia 
furnished with numerous plates of a horny substance 
well kuown as whaleboue, or6itleen." — Dallas Animal 
Kingdom, p. 677. 

baleen knife, s. A curved knife, with a 
handle at each cud of the blade, used for 
splitting whaleboue. 

bale-ful, t bale-full, a. [Eng. bale (1) ; 
■full.) 

1. Subjectively : Full of grief or misery ; sor- 
rowful, sad, woeful. 

“Such stormy stoures do hreedc my balcfull smart, 

As if my yoare were wast aud woxeu old." 

Spenser : shep. Cal., i. 

**. . . round he throws his baleful eye*, 
That witnessed buge aiHictiun and dismay. 

Mdton : P. L., bk L 

2. Objectively : Pernicious, harmful, deadly. 
"Ho cast about, imd searcht his baleful bokes agnine." 

Spenser : F. Q., 1. ii. 2. 

M . . . by baleful Furies led . . 

Pope : Thebais of Statius, 95. 

" It is Count Hugo of the Rhine, 

The deadliest foe of all our nice. 

And baleful unto me and mine 1 * 

Longfellow ; (,'oMen Legend, Iv. 

bale-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. baleful; -ly.) In 
a baleful matiuer; perniciously, harmfully. 
(Johnson.) 

bale-ful-ness, s. [Eng. baleful; -ness.) Per- 
niciousness, harnifnlness, ruin. 

“ But tii at their bliss be turned to hair fulness.' 

Spenser : F. Q., 1 L xu. 83. 

*ba'-les, s. [Balass.] 

* bal'-es ter, s. [Baustar.] 

* biil'-ettc, $ [Ballad.] 

* b&l-tacw (ow as u), a. [Balwe.] 

ba'-llng (l), pr. par. & s. [Bale, v. (1).] 

A* As present par . : Making up into bales. 

B. As substantive : The m t or process of 
putting goods into bales. (HVfisfrr.) 


boil, b6jt; poitt, J< 5 ^rl; cat, 50II, chorus, ^hln, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, -tlan ^ shan. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -tlon, -slon = zlmn. -tl«us, -slous, - 


ba'-llng (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Bale, v. (2).] 
A. & B. As present par. & 1 adj. : Freeing 
from water by throwing it uut. 

C, As substantive: The act or process of 
freeiog from water by throwing it out. 

bal’-J-saur, bal'-y-saur, s. [Hind, bdlxu 
sur — sandliog : &cifu = sand, aud sur = bog.] 
Zool. : The Indian badger (Arctonyx collaris). 
U is larger tliao the Europeau form. 

ba-Hs -ta, bal-lis ta,s.[In Fr. baliste; Gei. 
balliste; Pori, balista; Lat. ballista, balista 
and ballistra; from Gr. /SiAAm (hallo) = to 
throw.] A large military engine used by the 
ancients for hurling stones, darts, and other 



balista. 


missiles by means of a spring tightly drawn 
and then let loose. 

2. Anat. : The hone of the tarsus, morn 
commonly called the astragalus. 

* ba-lis'-tar, * ba les ter, s. [Contracts 
from Arualister (q.v.).] A crossbow-man. 

“. . . two hundred men of arraes, a hundred 
baletters, and cc. carpenters. ” — Caxton : Vegetius, 
Siff. I., vl b. (£. in Boucher.) 

ba-Iis -ter, bal-lis -ter, s. [In Prov. bales- 
lier, balestrier; Lat. balistarium, accus.= cross- 
bow, from balista (q.v.).] A crossbow. 

" A spindle full of raw thread, to make a false string 
fur the king’s balistcr, or crossbow. '—Blount: Tenures. 

ba-Hs'-tes, $. [Lat. ballista or balista (q.v.). 
Tlie resemblance to the method of working 
the balista is in the way the fishes to be de- 
scribed elevate a long spine which they have 
upoo their backs.] A genus of fishes, the 
typical one of the family Balistidae. The 
species are common in the tropics ; and on the 
strength of a specimen taken off the Sussex 
coast in August, 1S27, the Batistes tapriscus 
(of Cuvier), the European File-fish, is now ac- 
corded a place in the British fauna. 

ba lis -tics, bal lis -ties, s. [In Fr. balis- 
tique : Port, halistica.] 1 lie science of throwing 
missile weapons by means of an engine. 

ba lis'-ti da>, s. pi. [From the typical genus 
imlistes (q.v.).] File-fishes. A family of fishes 
of tlie order Plectognatlii. Their skin is 
rough or clothed with hard scales. They have 
a lung muzzle, and few but distinct teeth. 

* bal-is-trar 1 a. s. [From balista (q.v.).] 

1. A loophole through which crossbows 
were disdiaigcd. 

2. A room ill which crossbows were kept, 
ba-li'ze, s. [From Fr. balise=u soa-rnnrk. buoy, 

beacon, floating beacon, quay, water mark ; 
Sp. balira ; Prov. palisa ; from Lat. juxlus = a 
pale.] [I’ale, s,, Palino, Palisade.] A pole 
raised on a bank to constitute a sea* beacon ; 
a sea-mark. (MVhsfcr.) 

balk, ‘ balkc, baulk, * bduk, ” bawk 

(I usually mute), s. [A. 8. bakn —(1) a balk, 
lienp, ridge, (2) a beam, roof, covering, bal- 
cony ; lbit. balk — a beam, joist, rafter, bar ; 
Sw. balk, bjdkc = a beam; Dan. bielke; Ger. 
balken ; Wei. bale — a ridge between furrows, 
from fiat = a prominence ; Fr. balk.) [Balk, 
v., Balcony.) 

A, (Apparently connected specially with 
Dut., &e., 6n/Jt=a beam. Sec etym.) A 
beam, a rafter. 

“There"* m«me fat liens sit* o’ the hawks." 

Tnylor : Scotch Poems, p. 62. (Boucher.) 
“On Saturday liut a heavy balk ot timber, wriglilng 
mime throe quarter* of a tun. wjui being hol»ted to the 
tlrst floor of the huiidiiig by imvms of a crunk, when 
the roj*o . . . gave way and the timber fell . . .' — 
Times May 17, 1879. 

B. (Apjkirently connected specially with 
Wei. bale = a ridge betweeu furrows.) 


as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
clous = sbus. -ble, - die, &c. = b?!, deL 
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L Literally: 

1. A ridge of land left unplonglicd between 
the furrows or at the end of a field ; land over 
which the plough slips without turning it up. 

" Pikers and delver* digged «!> the balke*.’ 

/Her* riowmnn, i. 67. [Boutter.) 
“Making no 6aflte«. the plough was truly held." 

fl'Khaj : /*<i U of Prince*, L ira < Boucher.) 

2. The boundary line between fields, con- 
stituted, as is sometimes the ease, by such an 
unploughed furrow ; or, io a more general 
sense, h boundary made by a ridge or tract of 
land of any kind. (This use of the word still 
obtains in Suffolk.) 

•' Doles and murks, which of Ancient time were laid 
tor the do ision o( merrs And balk* in the fields, to 
bring the owners to their right.* — Homilict, IL 235. 

3. Baseball: A fal«e or unlawful movement 
of tlie pitcher iu deliveriug the ball to a 
batsman. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Anything passed by in the way that an 
nuplonghed furrow is. 

*• The niAd steele About doth firvcely fly. 

Not sparing wight* ne leu ring any balke. 

But unikiug way for death At Urge to walke." 

Spenser: P. <Q. VI. xL 16. 

2. The disappointment hence resulting ; 
frustration of plaos or projects. 

“There cannot be a greater 6 if* to the tempter, nor 
A more effectual defeat to all his temptations. ‘ — South, 

3. A part of a billiard-table. 

balk (1). * balke, baulk, * baulke Q 

usually mute), v.t. & £. [Eng. balk , s. (q.v.).J 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. Of land : To leave untouched by 
the plough; to plough, leaviog "balks” or 
furrows unturned up. 

" So 1 -ell halt no man the plough 
That he tie balked* other whyle."— Gower. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of the dead in battle : To leave lying un- 
touched (?). (Various authors consider it to 
mean in the following example, “ heap up/’) 

" Ten thousand bold Scots, two And twenty knights, 
Bulk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter see 
On Holuiedon's plains."— Shakesp. : 1 lien. IV., L l. 

2. Of roads, paths , <tc.; also of things imma- 
terial : To avoid, to turu aside from, to miss, 
to leave uomeddled with. 

•*. . . which made them baulk the benten rood, end 
teach post-hackneys to leap hedges.*— Sir II. li'of ton ; 
Rem , p. 213. 

“ I shall balk this theme."— Bp. Rail: Rem., p. 233. 

3. Of persons in friendly discussion: Coyly 
to say the opposite of what one thinks, or 
believes to be maintainable in argument, with 
the view of drawing out a person with whom 
the speaker wishes to be in friendly or loving 
dispute. 

" But to occasion him to further Wke, 

To feed her humor with his pleasiug style. 

Heir list in stryfull terraes with him to balke. 

And thus replyde." Si*etucr : P. Q.. III. ii. 12. 

4. Of jtersons having any wish, hope, or with 
anyoim or project in contemplation : To thwart, 
to frustrate, to render nugatory, to disappoint. 

" The thorny ground is sure to 6ul* 

All hopes ol harvest there." 

Courier: Olney Hymns; The Sever. 
"Their numhers balk their own retreat." 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, 29. 

B. Intrans . ; To turn aside, to swerve, to 
diverge. 

** When as the ape him heard so much to talke 
Of labour, that did from his liking balke." 

Spenser: Mother Hubberd't Tale, v. 268. 

• balk (2), * bo Ik, v.t, k i. [AS. bealcan, beal- 
cettan = to belch, emit, utter, pour out.] To 
emit, to belch. (S. in £>oucAer.) 

balked, * balkt, balk, pa. par. [Balk( 1), r.) 

•'This was looked for at your hand, and this was 
balkt."— Shakesp. : Twelfth Right, iii. 2. 

balk -er (1), 5. [Eng. balk (1); -er.] Oue who 
balks. 

balk -er (2), s. [Balk (2), r.] Ooewliostanda 
oo a cliir, or high place on the shore, and gives 
a sign to the men in the tishing-boata which 
way the shoal of fish is passing. 

“The pilchards are pursued by a higher fish, called a 
pludier. who leapetti above water and bewrAyeth them 
to the bulker.' — Care to : Survey of Cornwall. 

balk -ihg (l), pr. par. [Balk, v. (l).] 

' balk -ihg (2), * balk -yrige, * bolk -Ing, 

pr. jar. Sc a. [Balk, v. (2).] 

As substantive : EructatioiL 

“ It Is a balky ng* of yesterdaye* meel " 

Borman : Vutg, Sig 0.8. (S. in Boucher.) 

balk ihg-ly, adv. [Eog. balking ; - ly .) lo 
a manner to balk, so as to frustrate or disap- 
point. (IFeisI^r.) 


ball (1). s. [In Sw. boll, bal; Dan. bold; Dut. 
bal ; Ger. ball; Q. 11. Ger. lalla, jaila; Fr. 
lalle, loulel, boulc, bille ; Prow & Sp. bola = 
a ball : balla = bullet ; Port, bala; Ital. valla 
= a ball, bowl, bullet; I^at. pila — a nail.] 
[Balloon, Ballot, Bowl, Bu llbt, Pill.) 

A. Ordinary Language. : 

L Anything in art or nature which ia globu- 
lar or nearly so. 

1. Of things made by art : 

(a) A globular body for play. It may be 
formed of leather and stuffing, or any hard 
substance, or be inflated with air, and can be 
used with the band, the foot, or a racket. 

"Those I have scon play at ball prow extremely 
earnest who should have the ball." — Sidney, 

(b) A globular body of wood, ivory, or other 
substaoee, used for voting by ballot or in any 
other way. Also ooe of a similar character 
for experiments in natural philosophy. 

“ Let lots decide it 
For svery number'd esptive put ft ball 
1 nto an urn, three only black be there, 

The rest all white «re safe.'’ — Hryden. 

“ Minoa, the strict inquisitor, appears; . . . 

Bound in his urn the blended ball* he row Is, 
Absolves the Just, and dooms the guilty souls." 

Itrgden : Virgil ; *£neid vL 582-35, 

(c) A bullet, a globular piece of metal de- 
signed as a projectile to be expelled from a 
musket or rifle. Also one on a larger scale to 
be ejected from a cannon. (Often used io the 
siogular as a noun of multitude to signify a 
large number of balls. ) 

•'Their powder and ball were spent Cries were 
heard of 'Ammunition J for God's sake, ammunition !"' 
— Macaulay : HU t. Eng., ch. v. 

(d) A globe of metal carried as a symbol of 
sovereign or other high authority. 

" Hear the tragedy of a young man that by right 
ought to hold the ball of a kingdom ; hut hy fortune is 
made himself a ball, tossed from misery to misery, 
from place to place."— Ba con. 

2. Of objects existing in Nature: 

(a) Gen.: Anything in oature which is 
globular or nearly so. 

“Like a ball of snow tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered strength os he passed."— Bowel. 

(b) Spec. : Tlie earth when viewed with re- 
ference to its nearly spherical shape. It may 
have some explanatory adjective, such as 
*' earthly M prefixed, or may have no such ad- 
jective. 

" No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another, all in alL" 

Ten ny*on ; The Turn To ice*. 

'• Ye gods, what Justice rules the ball t 
Freedom and arts together fall." Pope. 

II. A game io which the globular body 
described under 1. 1. (n), or aoythiog similar, 
is used. 

B. Technically: 

I. Heraldry. Balls, occasionally tasselled, 
are represented oo some charges. 

IL Mechanics: 

1. Ball and socket : An instrument so ad- 
justed that it - can move io all directioos, 
horizontally, vertically, aod obliquely, like the 
ball-and-socket joiut of the shoulders or of 
the hip. It is used in trigonometrical survey- 
ing aod in astrooomy. Th« theodolite ap- 
proaches this construction. 

2. The ball of a pendulum : The heavy piece 
of metal at the bottom of a pendulum. The 
name is not appropriate, for the " ball,” io- 
stead of beiog globular, is much compressed 
oo two opposite sides. [Bob.] 

IU Veterinary Science : A bolus of globular 
shape administered as mediciue to a horse. 

IV. Pyrotechnics : A firework made in a 
globular form, and consisting of combustible 
materials of various kinds. 

* V. Printing : A cushion covered with 
leather or skin, and stuffed with hair or wool, 
the whole affixed to a hollow piece of wood 
called a ball-stork. It was formerly used by 
printers for applying ink to the types, several 
applications of the ball being oecessary to 
spread the ink over the entire surface when a 
number of pages were printed at ooe time; 
but now this is done much more rapidly aod 
efficiently by means of rollers made of a 
composition of treacle, caoutchouc, and other 
ingredients. 

VI. Anatomy: 

(a) Any part of the bodily frame globular 
in form. 

*• Be subject 

To no sii:ht hut thine and mine, invisible 
To every ey e-ball else/'— ^ Shakesp. : Temp., t. 2. 

(&) Any part sub-globular or protuberant. 

"... presse<l by the 6aO of the foot . . Todd & 
Bowman: Phyriol. Anat., voL i , p. 170. 


Ball-and-socket joint: A joint constituted 
by tlie iosertion of the round eod of one bone 
in a socket 
or cavity 
formed for 
its recep- 
tion. It 
is called 
also an 
enarthroi- 
dal joint 
Those of 
the shoul- 
der and of 
the hip are 
of this con- 
struction. [Enakthbojoal, Enarthrosis.) 

". . . ftn enArthroidtd or ball-and-socket joint.’'— 
Todd <f Bowman ■ PhysioL Anat., vot i, p. 71. 

VTL Bot. : The round ceotral part of th« 
flower of Stapelia. 

For such compounds as foot-ball, snoxc* 
ball, see the word with which ball is conjoined. 
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ball-cartridge, s. A cartridge contain- 
ing a ball, as distinguished from one which 
has only powder. 


ball-cock, 3. A water-cock furnished 
with a ball, which allows the fluid freely to 
enter till it rises to a certaio line, when tha 
ball is floated to a level with the aperture by 
which ingress is made, and closes it for a time. 


ball-flower, & 

Arch, : A kind of ornament in Gothic archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth century, in which 
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the petals of a moulded or sculptored flower 
enclose, not atameos or pistils, but a ball. 
The most numerous examples are found io 
the diocese of Hereford. 

* ball-stock, 5. 

Printing: The “stock” to which the cushioo 
was affixed in the old apparatus for applying 
iok to the types. [Ball, B., V.] (Now 
superseded by composition rollers.) 

ball- vein, s. The appellation given by 
miners to a particular kind of iron ore found 
in balls or nodules. 

ball, r.i [From Eog. boll (s.). In. Ger. balUn .] 

1. To nuite so as to form a ball. 

2. To have a ball attached to it. 

ball (2), s. [Io Sw. , Dut , Fr. , & Prov. bal ; Ger. 
ball ; Sp. A Port. 6oi7e ; Ital. bolto. From 
O. Fr. baler ; Prov. balar, ballar ; Sp. A Port. 
Itailar ; Ital. ballare ; Low Lat. hallo = to 
dance; Gr. ^aAAt< 3 u> (balliso)— to throw the 
leg about, to dance ; /SoAAoj (hallo) = to throw.] 
A dancing assembly, a social party at which 
guests assemble, specially that they may spend 
the eveoing in daociog. 

" O! court, and ball, and play ; those ve-nal souls, 
Corruption's veteran unrelenting bands.* 

Thornton ; Liberty, pt. ▼. 

TI To open a ball : 

(rt) Lit. : To lead off in the first dance. 

(6) Fig. (among soldiers) : To commence a 
battle, or a cannooade against a fortification. 

ball (3), s. [For etymology, see Bald.] 

1. A white blaze or streak, especially on th« 
face of one of the lower animals. 

2. A white-faced horse or cow. 

* b^l -la^e, v.t. [Ballast, v .] 

bal -lad, * b&l'-ad, * bal -ade. * b&T-let, 
* bal -ette ( Old Eng.) t * bal -lant (Old 
Scotch), s. [In Ssv. ballad; Dau., Dut., Ger., 
k Fr. ballade; Prov. ballada ; Ital. ballata = 
a dance, a ballad ; from ballare = to dance.) 
[Ball (2), s. t Ballet.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Originally : Any composition in verse, or 
even io measured lines. Socb a production 
might be serious, or even religious. Thus in 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, elr, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. an = kw. 
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Cuverdale’a Bible iiolomou's ijong is called 
*• Salomon ’a Balcttea," and in Cranmer’s and 
tho Bishops’ Biblea “Tha Ballet of Ballets.” 
Harding also calls bia Chronicle a “Balade.” 
(Batcher.) 

*’ Ballad once •ieulflt'd a solemn and sacred song as 
well mm trivial, when Solomon's Song was called the 
ballad ofbnlladt: lint now it is applied to nothing 
but trifling verse.' — Watt*. 

2. i Veit : A poem in spirited style, in most 
cases celebrating some heroic exploits. It 
was a much briefer and less elaborate compo- 
sition than an epic. Ballads of this type bava 
existed in nearly all countries. They hava 
been used with great effect to ]>erpettiate and 
increase the martial spirit, besides furnishing 
a tolerably authentic narrative of important 
occurrences ere history of tha ordinary kind 
had arisen. Before tba revival of letters had 
directed attention to the great classic models 
of epic poetry, native ballads were highly ap- 
preciated, even by persons of rank and cul- 
ture, and the bard was a welcome guest at 
their aoeial entertainments. This state of 
things was in full force between the eleventh 
and thirteen centuries, during which period 
tbe ballad, though still mainly occupied in 
celebrating heroic exploits, began to embrace 
a wider range of subjects. [Bard.] 

"A great part of their history Is to be learned often 
from their ballad*."'— Macaulay : Bat. Eng., cb. til. 

"I know a very wise man that believed that if a 
mam were permitted to make *11 the ballads. he need 
not care who should make tbe laws of m notion.*'— 
Fletcher of Sattoun : Letter to the Marquis of Montrose. 

3. Now: A more or less doggerel poem sung 
for money in tha street. (This is simply the 
old ballad degenerated.) 

B. Music : 

1. A short simple air repeated in two or 
more stanzas, with an accompaniment of a 
strictly subordinate character. A more elabo- 
rate composition of an analogous kind is called 
a aong or canzonet. 

2. A piece of concerted vocal music of the 
madrigal class, perhaps originally of a dance- 
like rhythm, and generally having a short 
*' burden ” such as Ja, la, Ac. 

3. A term used by Bach and other writers 
to designate one of a “ suite de pieces.” 

*1 A ballade in German music may be a long 
dramatic and descriptive song, or even assume 
the form of a cantata with solos and choruses 
with orchestral accompaniments. 

ballad-maker, s. A maker of ballads. 

“Such m deal of wonder is broken out within this 
hour, that ballad-makers cannot bo able to express it" 
—ShaLesp. : Winter * Tale, v. a 

hallad making ,.! The art of composing 
ballads. 

" How be found time lor dress, politics, love-making, 
and ballad-making a wonder." — Macaulay : But. 
Eng., cb. xi. 

ballad-monger, s. A contemptuous 
epithet for a composer of ballads. 

'* With etwle pinion loariug to tbe skies. 

Dsbuld toe Ballad-monger Southey rise !“ 

Byron : English Bards. 

ballad-opera, s. An opera, the musical 
portion of which is not a connected and con- 
aecutiva whole, but a series of ballads intro- 
duced, as occasion arises, into tbe spoken 
dialog us. 

ballad- singer, a. One who sings ballads. 

“ A famous man la Rohtu Hood, 

The Buglisli ballad-singer's Joy 1 “ 

Wordsworth : Bob Hoy's Grave, 

ballad singing, s. The act or practice 
of siugiug ballads. ( Garrick , lPorcesfcr, fee .J 

ballad-stylo, 5. A style suitable to be 
used in the composition of ballads. 

“The familiarity which Dr. Milica assigns to the 
ballad-st ule ~—\Yarton : Rowley Eng., p. 46 

ballad theory, s. A theory which ac- 
counts for the prevalence of belief iu certain 
unsupported historical narratives by assuming 
that they may have been derived from old and 
veracious ballads. 

"There le Another circumstance which »liow» the 
futility of X Irhnhr # balln d-t Ivory, u* m historical hypo- 
thec, . . “—Lewis Early Rom. Bill., ch. vl„ § 5. 

ballad tunc, s. A tune to which a ballad 
la set 

“. . . mid Sited to the ballad-tune which cncb liked 
best"— ITurton : But. of Eng. Poetry, UL 163. 

ballad writer, s. A writer of ballads. 

“Thoiua .1 Delouey, a famous ballad-wrUrr of th«»« 
tinie.% mentioned by Kemp, mho of the original actors 
In Shake plAya"— Wart on: Hist, of English 

Poetry. ill. 430. 


bal- lad, v.t. & i. [From Eng. ballad , s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : To assail with or in ballads. 
(Followed by the objective of the person 
against whom the ballad ia directed.) 

** Saucy lictora 

Will catch at us like e truiupcU, and scall'd rhlmera 

Ballad ns out o* tune." 

Shakesp. : Ant. and Cleop., r. % 

B, Intmnsitive : To compose or sing ballads. 

“These envious libeller* ballad against them."— 
Donne: Par., L 

bfil-lade’, s. [ Fr. ] A poem of one or more trip- 
lets of seven or eight lines, each with the same 
refrain. There is, or should be, an envoi 

t bal’-lad-er, s. [Eng. ballad ; -er.\ One 
who composes or sings ballads ; a balladist. 

bal’-lad-ing, pr. par. «fe a. [Ballad, v.) 

“A whining ballading lover.* — B.Jonscn : Masques, 

+ bal’-lad- ist, s. [Eng. ballad; -isf.] One 
who composes or who sings ballads ; a 
ballader. {Quart. Review, Worcester, <£c.) 

bal -lad-ry, s. [Eng. ballad; -ry.) 

1. The singing of ballads. 

" Stay, till the abortive snd extern pond din 
Of balladry were understood a siu." 

B. Jonsson : Masques. 

2. The ballad style of composition. 

" To bring the gravity and seriousness of that sort 
of inasic [Italmuj iuto vogue aud reputation smoug 
our countrymeu, whose humour it is time uow should 
begin to lose the levity and balladry of our neigh- 
bour*." — Purcell : A nthems, Pref. 

3. Skill in composing ballada. 

*' To sec this hiitterfly, 

Thi* windy bubble, task my balladry I* 

Marston : Sc. of FUl, 11 «. 

bal -Ian, [Etym. doubtful, cf. Ball (3), s.] 
TheEugliali specific name applied to a fish, the 
Ballan Wrasse (Labnts bergylta). It is blue 
or greenish above, white beneath, everywhere 
chequered with fawo colour. It occurs in the 
British seas. A fawn-colour variety was tbe 
Labrus ballan of Pennant. 

* bal lan t, s. [Ballad, s.] (0. Scotch.) 

* baT-la-r£g, v.t [Bullirag.] 

bill -last, * b&l'-ast,s. [In Sw., Dut., Ger., 
& Russ, ballast ; Dan. bag last ; apparently 
from bag = the back, behind, and last = bur- 
den, charge, load, weight, Sw. tasf^load, 
cartload; Iccl. hlass; A.S. hlcest — a burden, 
loading, the loading of a ship, freight, mer- 
chandise ; O. Fries, hlest ; O. II. Ger. hlast ; 
Dut. A Ger. last ; Fr. balast, lest = ballast, 
lastage, cargo ; Sp. last rc = ballast ; Port. 
lastro. The secoad half of the word seerus 
plain. The import of the first half appears 
suggested by the Dutch word bag = back, 
Wedgwood believes the metaphor to be that 
of a ship coming back in ballast when it is 
unable to obtain cargo. Webster and Jlalm 
give as an alternative view Celt. 6eal = sand, 
and suggest comparison with Wei. balasarn = 
ballast. Or the substantive may be from the 
verb to ballast, and it again from A.S. bchlcestan 
— to load a ship.] [Ballast, v.t., Lastage.J 

L Literally: 

1, Stones, iron, or other heavy snbstances 
placed in tbe bottom of a ship or boat to lower 
its centre of gravity a ad make it less liable to 
be capsized when tossed by the wind and 
waves. 

"They bad icArcely time to hide themselves in a 
dark hole among tbe gravel which wm the ballast of 
their fiiuAck." — Macaulay : But. Eng., cb. xvi. 

^ A ship is said to be tn ballast when she 
has no cargo on board. 

2. Gravel, shingle, or anything similar, laid 
on a lina of railway to make it solid. ( Good- 
rich £ Tarter.) 

1L Fig. : Whatever ia necessary to give 
stability to the character of a person, of a 
form of government, or anything similar. 

• Why should he sink where nothing wem'd to press? 

His lading little. And hi* ballast lew .*— Swift. 

"There must be middle counsellor* to keep things 
steady, for without tb*t ballast the ship »ilf roll too 
much."— Bacon. 

ballast waggon. *. A waggon used 
on railways for earning ballast and other 
materials for the construction or repair of the 
permanent way. 

bal last, * bal-la^c. i\f. [From ballast, s. 
(ij.v.). In A.ti lx hkrst an to load a ship ; 

Dan. baglast t ; Dut. A Ger. Udlasten.] 

• A. *V the form ballace : To stuff. 

“ Neither to bailor* tho Wily of RaccIiu*." 

Reynold Srof ; Dedication to ... a Bop 
Garden 11576). ( J . B. in Boucher.) 


B. Of the form, ballast : 

1. LiL: To place stones, iron, or other heavy 
subataucea in the bottom of a ship or boat to 
diminish the risk of its being capsized. 

“ if this be bo ballasted ta to be of equal weight with 
tbe like magnitude of water. It will U moveable.*— 
Bp. Wslkstu. 

2. Fig. : To counteract the action of any- 
thing too light by superadding something 
solid to it; to impart stability to anything 
liable to be overturned. 

** Whilst thus to ballast love I thought, 

Aud bo more ateddily t‘ have gone, 

I saw i had Love* pinnace overimugbt.* 

Donne. 

** Now you have given me virtue for my guide. 

And with true honour ballasted my pride." 

Dry den. 

bal -last-age (age = ig), *. [Eng. ballast ; 
-age.') A toll paid for the privilege of taking 
up ballast from tbe bottom of a port or 
harbour. ( Btmvier , £c.) 

bal -last-ed, pa. par., a ., k s, [Ballast, v.) 


bal -last- In g, pr. par., a., & s. [Ballast, v. 
In Dan. baglastning, s.] 

A. Aspr.par. d participial adjective : Noting 
or describing the act of placing literal or 
figurative ballast in anything. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of ballasting, the 
slate of being ballasted ; the ballast itself. 

"... and so more equsl ballasting 
To thee; Postbumus." 

Shaketp. : Cymbetine, UL 6. 

2. Engineering : Gravel, pebbles, cinders, 
slags, or similar material used as a founda- 
tion on which to base the surface material of 
a common road or of a railway. 


b&l'-lat ed, q. [From Ital. ballata = a dance, 
a ballad.] [Ballad.] Snog in a ballad. 

“ I make hat repetition 
Of what is ordinary and Ryalto talk. 

And ballated, snd would be plaid o' the stage. 

But that vice many time* Suds such loud fnends. 
That preachers are charm'd silent.** 

Webster : Vittoria Corombona, UL 


bar-la-toon, a. [Russ.] A heavy luggage- 
boat employed in the transport of timber in 
Russia. 


bal'-lat ry, s. [From Ital. ballata = a dance, 
a ballad. J [Ballet.] A jig, a song, 

‘‘The baltatry aud the gammutb of every municipal 
ndler. Milton Areopagitica. 

balled, pa. par. Si a. [Ball, y.] 

* ball-ed-ncss, s. [Baldness.] 

* bal' len-ger, * bal -en-ger, * bal’-rn- 
ger, s. [From Auglo-Fr. balengier = O. Fr. 
baleinier = a whale -ship, from baleine — a 
whale. (N.E D.)j A small sailing vessel, 
formerly in use iu France, England, and 
Scotlaud ; a barge, a water-vessel, a man- 
of-war. 

“Quhen scblppesof Tourand ballingcrisol weir . . * 
—Dusertistion prefixed totheComplaynte of Scotland. 

ball -er, [Eng. ball; -er.) One who makes 
up thread into balls. 

bal lcs-tcr-o'-sitc, s. [Named after Lopez 
Ballesteros.] A mineral, the stanniferous 
variety of Pyrite or Pyrites. It contains tin 
and zinc. It is found in Galicia. 

bal -let (1) (f silent), t bal -lette, s. [In 
Dan., Dut., Ger., A Fr. ballet; Ital. balletto ; 
from ballure = to dance, to shake ; I^at. hallo 
=. to hop, to dance ; Gr. ^oAAm ( ballo ) = to 
throw, and fiaEAifa (fca//uo) = to throw tha 
leg about, to dance.] [Ball (2), Ballad ] 
Dromofic Art: A dramatic representation, 
consisting of dancing aud pantomime, regu- 
lated by the strains of music, and generally 
attended by the subordinate accessories of 
aeencry and decoration. It was first introduced 
by the Greeks, was copied and developed l»y 
the Romans, and was revived in more modern 
times by the Italians, whose example diffused 
it over nn»st civilised countries. Oar own 
nation received it from the French. Till the 
decline of the ltomsm empire, the performers 
were men, then women were introduced, and 
have since been the chief actors in the ballet. 
The bail taste of the play-going public lma 
always tended to drag down the Indict to the 
low level of a mere exhibition of gymnastic 
skill in dancing, whereas its original and 
specific aim was to act by gesture instead of 
words a drama illustrative of the life, man. era, 
and cosluiiies of foreign nations. 


boil, bojt; poilt, Jor^l; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^htn, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tioa, -sion, -cioun — shun; -tion, -§ion zhuo. -tious, -sious — shus. -blc, -die, Ac. — b^L d$L 
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ballet— ballot 


b&l-let (2), $. [Dimin. of Ball (1). ] 

Her, : A kind of bearing In coats-of-arma. 
It consists of bezants, plates, hurts, &c., dis- 
tinguished from each other by their colour, 

t b&l'-ll-agc, s. [Bail (1), s. 1 A duty payable 
to the City of Loudon on the goods of alieus. 

* bil'-li-ard, a. &s. [Billiard.] 

b&l-lis' mils, s. [From Gr. 0aAAur/i6* (ballis - 
vios) = a jumping about, a dancing; 0aAAt£u> 
(balliw) = to throw the leg about, to dance.] 
Med. : A variety of palsy, called by Parkin- 
son Paralysis agitans, or shaking palsy, of 
which the symptoms are the trembling of the 
limbs even when they are supported. When 
the patient tries to walk he is compelled to 
odopt a running pace. The disease is a rare 
one, and generally terminates in death. 

ballis -ta, s. [Balista.] 

bal lis -ter, s. [Balister] 

bal lis -tic, a. [Lat. ballista ; Eng.,&c., suff. 
-tc. In Ger. batlistisch ; from Lat ballista 
(q.v.).] Pertaining to the ballista ; pertaining 
to the method of shooting missiles by means 
of a ballista; now u?ed with refereoce to 
modera guos aad projectiles. 

ballistic curve, «. The actual path 
traversed by a projectile. 

ballistic galvanometer, s A gal- 
vanometer used to measure a current that acts 
only for a very short time. 

ballistic pendulum, a. A machine 
invented by Mr. Benjamin Robins for ascer- 
taining the force of projectiles. It consists of 
a large block of wood athxed to the end of a 
strong iron stem, having at the other end a 
cross steel axis, placed horizontally, about 
which the whole vibrates together like the 
pendulum of a clock. When a projectile is 
discharged against the wooden block or ball, 
the pendulum is set in inotioD, and the arc 
through which it vibrates measures the force 
with which the machine lias been struck. 

b&i lis tics, s. [In Ger. ballistik; Fr. ballis - 
tique; Port, ftaZis/ica.] 

1. The art. or the principle underlying tha 
art, of shooting missiles by means of & ballista. 

2. The science of projectiles. 

b£l-lis-trar'-i-a, s. [Balistraria.] 

bal li um, *. [Med. Lat. ; see Bailev.] 

1. Originally: An outer buhvark. 

2. Aftenrards : The area or courtyard com- 
prised within an outer bulwark. It contained 
the barracks for the garrison, the chapel, and 
sometimes other buildings. 

" With battled walls and buttress fut 
And barbican &nd ba Uium vast" 

Scott : Bridal q f Triermain, UL 9. 

bal id on, * bal’-lon, * ba-lo on, * ba- 

io^ ne, s. [From Fr. ballon = (1) a football, 
(2) a bladder, (3) a baloon, augmentative of 
bade = a hall, a bullet. In Sw. ballong ; Dan. 
& Ger. ballon ; Sp. talon ; Port balao ; ItaL 
pallone ; Wei. pelhcn ; from pel — a ball.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Originally: 

* I. A large as contradistinguished from a 
small ball ; baloon, as mentioned in the ety- 
mology, being the augmentative of balL Spec . , 
the large ball called by Minsheu a M wind 
ball," used in the game defined under No. 2. 
“Like balloones full of wind, the more they axe 
pressed down, the higher they rise.*— Bcwyt Sermon* 

(i6ss). p. ns. 

Todd thinks that the foregoing example 
suggests the existence of a machine for tra- 
versing the atmosphere as early as 1653. But 
may it not refer to a ball pressed against tha 
grouud, and again elastically springing up? 

2. A kind of game somewhat resembling 
tennis, played in a field with a large ball of 
leather inflated with air, and driven to and 
fro with the arm. 

"We had * match at baloon, too. with my Lord 
W hachuru, for t crow ha. oh, sweet lady, tis a strong 
play with the arm .*— Old Play, iv. 1SS. (flourAcr.) 

"Foot-ball, balloon. quinUncc, Ac., which are the 
common recreations of the country folks.*— Burton : 
Anar, of Mel., p 264. 

IL Subsequently : 

I. Gen. : Anything large and spherical, or 
nearly so, especially if at the same time it is 
hollow. [B.l 


2. Spec. : The machine for aerial navigation 
described under B. 4. 

B. Technically : 

• 1, Old Chein. : A large spherical receiver 
with a short neck, nsed io distillation. 

2. Arch. : A ball or globe placed on the top 
of a pillar, (Ju/tnson.) 

3. Pyrotcch. : A ball of pasteboard, stuffed 
with combustible matter, which, when fired, 
mounts to a considerable height in the air, 
and then bursts into bright sparks of fire re- 
sembling stars. (Johnson.) 

4. Aeronautics : A machine designed for 
aerial navigation. The sight of soap-bubbles 
rising into the air, and of the flight of birds, 
must have made men in all ages give at least 
an occasional stray thought to the subject of 
aerial navigation ; but the first deliberately 
considered scheme recorded seeius to have 
been that of Francis Lana, a Jesuit, who, in 
1670, proposed to raise a vessel into the at- 
mosphere by means of four metallic globes, 
having a vacuum inside. The scheme, if tried, 
would have failed ; the globes of metal, if in- 
tensely thin, would have been crushed in a 
moment by the surrounding air ; whilst if 
made thick enough to resist the pressure, 
they would have been far too heavy to rise. 
The only type of balloon which as yet has 
succeeded was invented early in 1772, by the 
brothers Stephen and Joseph Moutgolfier, 
paper-makers of Annonay, near Lyons, who 
publicly exhibited at Annonay the first bal- 
loon asceut ever witnessed, on June 5, 17S3. 
Their balloon w-as filled with air rarefied by a 
fire lighted in the car. In December of the 
same year, >1. Charles, Professor of Physics iD 
Paris, substituted hydrogen gas for rarefied 
atmospheric air. On* November 21, 1783, the 
Marquis d'Arlandes and M. Pilatre ascended 

3.000 feet or more in a balloon, and, passing 
over Paris, descended again in safety. Since 
then many daring aeronautic feats have been 
successfully achieved, while some fatal acci- 
dents have occurred. M. Blanchard, ascend- 
ing from Paris on March 2, I7S4, was the first 
to carry up with him a parachute to aid him 
in his descent if a catastrophe occurred. On 
November 25, 1783, the first English balloon 
was sent up from London, with no person in 
the car; on September 15, I7S4, Vincentio 
Lunardi ascended from London ; on January’ 7, 
1785, M. Blanchard and Dr. Jeffries crossed the 
English Channel from Dover to the forest of 
Guiennes ; on September 21, 1S02, M. Garnerin 
safely descended in Londou from a parachute. 
Twice in 1S04 M. Gay-Lussac ascended from 
Paris for meteorological and other scientific 
research, the first time, accompanied by M. 
Biot, 13,000 feet ; the second time, alone, 

23.000 feet. It will be observed that in the 
early history of balloons France takes undis- 
puted precedence of England. At a later 
period, however, England gained a triumph 
not yet paralleled on the Continent or else- 
where, Mr. Glaisher, a celebrated aeronaut, 
having ascended from Wol verb amp tOD, on 
September 5, 1S62, to the amazing altitude of 

37.000 feet. This was one or twenty-eight 
ascents he made for scientific purposes, under 
the auspices of the British Association, be- 
tween July 17th, 1S62, and May 26th, 1866. 
America has had a number of daring aero- 
nauts, some of whom have made hundreds of 
ascents. 

A great drawback on the utility and safety 
of aerial travelling is the inability, in the pre- 
sent state of scieuce, effectively to guide the 
machine in the air. 

A balloon of modern type is made of long 
bands of silk sewed together, and rendered 
air-tight by being covered with caoutchouc 
varnish. It is filled with hydrogen or coal 
gas. At the top there is a safety-valve, under 
the aeronaut’s control. He sits in a light 
wicker- w’ork boat or car, suspended by meaus 
of cords from a network covering the "balloon. 
A balloon about forty-eight feet long by thirty- 
six feet broad and thick will carry three 
persons ; with its car and other accessories it 
weighs about 300 pounds. 

Captive Balloon : A balloon fixed by a rope 
or chain to the ground so that it is not free to 
ascend beyond a certain height. 

Fire Balloon : A balloon constructed of 
paper or some light material, which, at pyro- 
technic displays, is sent up into the air, carry- 
ing a tire or light instead of an aeronaut. 

bal-loon'-lrig, s. [Eng. balloon; -in#.] The 
art of constructing balloons, or of using them 
for the purpose of aerial navigation. 


"Since then the art of ballooning has been greatly 
extended, and many ascent* have been inaue ." — At kin- 
ton : Ganot's Phytic*, aid ed. (1894), p. 134. 

Military Ballooning ; The art of using bal- 
loons for military purposes. Sometimes 
captive balloons have been employed to re- 
connoitre the enemy In war ; and on Friday, 
October 7, 1870, during the investment of 
Paris by the Germans, the celebrated French 
deputy, Gambetta, escaped from the belea- 
guered capital in a balloon. The first use of 
balloons in the British Army was at Suakim 
in ISS5. 

bal loon -er, s, [Eng. balloon; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A balloonist. 

2, Xaut. : A balloon-like sail. (N.E.D.) 

bal-loou 1st, s. [Eng. balloon ; -isf.] A per- 
son who constructs or who steers a balloon, 
or ascends in one from the earth ; an aero- 
naut. (A'nox, lUorccsfer, etc.) 

bgl-loon’-ry, s. [Eng. balloon; -ry.] The 
art or practice of ascending in a balloon; 
aeronautics. ( Quarterly Review.) 

bill -lot, s. [Fr. ballot = a ballot, a voting-ball, 
a pannier, a basket ; Sp. fcafota ; Port, balote ; 
ltal. ballotta = a little ball, diniin. of balla = 
a balk] 

1. A ball used for the purpose of voting. 
In casting a ball for or against an individual, 
the arrangement sometimes is that if the vote 
he designed in his favour, then a w hitc ball 
is used ; but if it be intended to be against 
him, then one of a black colour is employed 
—whence the phrase “to blackball one.” 
Other methods, however, may be adopted: 
thus, a ball of any colour put "through a hole 
ioto one drawer may indicate a favourable 
vote, and into another an unfavourable one. 
Used in this sense, lit., for such a ball as that 
described, or Jig., for anything, even though 
not a ball, employed in secret voting. 

2. The method of voting in a secret manner, 
by means of balls of different colours, or put 
into different compartments, or in any othei 
way ; secret as opposed to open voting. Ad- 
mission into scientific societies, clubs, the 
direction of banks and other large commercial 
establishments, has long been conducted by 
ballot. In ancient Athens and the other 
Greek states it was in use when votes had to 
be taken on political questions. It has long 
been established iu America, and for a shorter 
period in France. In Great Britain it consti- 
tuted one of the five points in the Chartist 
programme, both of the great political parties 
in the atate being at first opposed to it, as 
deeming it a revolutionary project. Gradu- 
ally, however, the mass of the Liberal party 
ceased to fear the ballot, and opposition to it 
on the part of the Conservatives became less 
pronounced, till at last, while Mr. Gladstone 
was in the plenitude of his power, a bill, 
legalising it as an experiment for eight years, 
was passed during the session of 1872. Its 
merits are that it constitutes a considerable 
barrier in the way both of intimidation and 
bribery, and thus encourages the voter to 
express his real seotiments, besides making 
elections much less likely to result in riot 
than when the old system prevailed. Within 
recent years a specially secret system of voting 
has beeo devised in Australia, aod adopted in 
several other countries, notably in tnaoy of tha 
states of the American Union. The purpose 
ot this is to prevent intimidation of the voter, 
by enabling him to keep the character of his 
vote strictly secret, a result which was out 
achieved under the old system of tha so-called 
secret ballot. 

"A motion was made that the committee *hould b« 

instructed to add a clause enacting that all elections 

should be by AaMof ." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xxl. 

ballot-box, a. A box for the reception 
of ballot-balls or papers when a secret vote 
is being taken. 

"A weapon that comes down as itill 
As snow-flakes tall uj>»n the sod. 

But executes a freemans will 
As lightning does the will of God; 

And from its force aor door; nor lock* 

Can shield yon *t:s the 6aUot-6or.” 

J. Pierpont : A Word from a Petitioner. 

ballot, t\i. k t. [From ballot, s. In Sw. 
ballot era ; Dan. ballotere ; Dut. lalloteercn ; Fr. 
baliottcr ; Sp. balotar ; ltal. bailotare.] 

A. Intra nsilive : 

1. Specially: To vote by means of ballot 
balls. [Ballot, s.] 

2. Generally: To vote secretly, whatever be 
the method adopted. 


Cite, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce — e ; & = e. qu = kw. 
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B. Transitive: To submit to the operation 
of tlie ballot. 

*• No comiwtitton arriving to a sufficient number of 
balls, they tell to ballot some others.'*— Wotton. 

ballo-ta, s . [Iq Dut. Si Fr. ballot*; Lat. 
ballot e; Gr. /3aAAwnJ ( ballot e), from fiaXAtu 
(bullo) — to throw, to throw away, to reject, 
the allusion being to its unpleasant smell.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Lamiaceie, or Labiates. The calyx has ten 
ribs. The plant is two or three feet high, 
with whorls of purple or rarely of white 
flowers. It flowers from July on almost to 
winter, and is more frequent in the south 
than in the north of Britaio. 

t bal 16 ta de, 1 bal 6 ta de, s. [In Ger. & 
Fr. bollotade ; from Fr. ballotter, v.t, = to toss.] 
In the Menage : The leap of a horse per- 
formed between two pillars, and of such a 
character that when hia fore-feet are in the 
air, he shows nothing but the shoe9 of his 
hinder feet. It ditfers from a capriole, for 
when a horse works at caprioles he jerks out 
the hinder legs with all hia force, whereas he 
abstains from jerking them out when he makes 
a ballotade. 

b&l lo ta tion, s. [Eng. ballot; - ation . In 
Ital. ballottazione.] The act of votiug bv 
be Hot. 

*' The election Is intricate and curious, consisting of 
ten several ballotations.'—Wotton. 

b3J-lot-er, s. [Eng. ballot; -er.] One who 
votes by ballot, or conducts balloting opera- 
tions. (Quart. Rev.) 

bal-lot'-i-dae, 5. pi. [From fcaHota (q.v.).] 
A family of Labiate plants, ranked under the 
tribe Stachese. The only British genus is the 
typical one, Ballota (q.v.), 

t b&l -lot-in, s. [Fr. ballottin = ... a boy 
who receives a voting bail.] One who collects 
ballots. 

baT-lot-mg, pr . par., a., k a. [Ballot, r.] 

A, A B. rls. pr. par. <£ participial adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive .* The act of voting by 
ballot, or secretly. 

"Giving their votes hy balloting, they lie under no 
awe."— Su>\/i. 

bill-lot- is t, s. [Eng. ballot; -ist.] Au advo- 
cate for the ballot. (Quart. Rev.) 

• b AT -low, s. [See def.] A word found only 
in the Shakespeare Folio, 1623 (I«ar, iv. 6), 
and probably a misprint for batton = baton 
(q.v.). 

• bal-Iow, a. [Etym. unknown.] Gaunt, 
bony, thin. 

" Where*# the ballota uog outstrips the wiud in 
chase." 

Drayton : Polyolbion {Marti). 

ball room, s'. lEng. ball; room.] A room 
used temporarily or permanently for balls, i.e . 
for dancing assemblies. 

". . the Urn) of corn-fields and vineyards, of gilded 
coaches nnd laced cravats, of ba7l-roomi and theatres." 
— Macaulay : //tit. Eng , ch. xvi. 

balm {J silent), * baume, * bawme, s. [In 

Prov. balm c ; Fr. baume, from Lat. balsamum ; 

O. Fr. bausme, basme ; Sp., Port., Sc Ital. bal- 
samo ; Sw. A Ger. balsam ; Pan. balsam : Dut. 
balscm. Thus balm, is a contraction of balsam 
q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary language : 

1. The juice, sap, or gum of highly odorifer- 
ous trees, shrubs, or hcrb9. 

" Palm trickle* through the Weeding vein* 

Of h*ppy (hrub* in Idnuiean plains.'' Dryden. 

2. Anything possessed of a highly fragrant 
and agreeable odour, as, for example, anointing 
oil. 


2. Balm of Acouchi: The gum of the Idea 
acuchini, a plant of the order Burseraceit*. 
[Icica.] 

3. Balm of Gilead : 

(1) Scripture : The gum of a tree and the tree 
itself, the latter glowing, as its name suggests, 
in Gilead, a region east of Jordan, belonging 
chiefly to the tribe of Gad. It is called 
(fseri) iu Heb., and ptjtiVtj (rhitine) in Septua- 
giut Greek. It was used for healiug wounds. 
(For reference to it see Gen. xxxvii. 25: xlni. 
11; Jer. viii. 22; xlvi. 11; Ezek. xxvii. IT.) 
It has not been satisfactorily identified by 
modem botanists. Hoyle thinks it may pos- 
sibly have been the Elccagnus angustifolius of 
Linnaeus. [See (2) a.] 

(2) Botany : 

(a) A tree. Balsamode ndron Gileadtnse, the 
specific name being given because it was once 
supposed to be the Scripture “ Balm of Gilead" 
— an opinion probably erroneous, for it does 
not at present grow in Gilead, either wild or 
in gardens, nor has it been satisfactorily 
proved that it ever did. [(1) 6’cripfure.] It is 
called also B. opobalsumum. It is a shrub or 
small-spreading spineless tree, ten or twelve 
feet high, with trifoliate leaves in fascicles of 
2—6, and reddish flowers having four petals. 
It is found south of 22* N. lat. on both sides 
of the Red Sea, in Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
Nubia. It does not occur in Palestine. (Dr. 
Trimen, <£c.) 

(5) Its gum : This is obtained from the trees 
by incision. It is called also Balm of Mecca 
and Qpobalsamum. Two otber kinds of gum 
are obtained from the same tree : the first 
(Xylobalsamum) by boiling the branches and 
skimming off the resin, which rises to the 
surface of the water ; aud the second (Carpo- 
balsainum) by pressure upon, the fruit. 

Balm of Gilead Fir : A tree (Abies balsamca), 
which furnishes a turpen tin e-like gum. It is 
a North American fir, having no geographical 
connection with Gilead. 

4. Balm of Mecca: The same as Balm of 
Gilead (2), b (q.v.). 

bairn-breathing, a. Breathing balm, 
or producing a highly agreeable effect upon 
the senses or heart. 

"Since the balm-breathing kiss of this magical mias 

Can such wonderful transports produce.” 

Byron : To the Sighing Strephon. 

balm-cricket, s. A cricket whose carol 
is fitted to soothe. 

"The 6a/m-cricte/ carol* clear 
Iu the greeu that fold* thy grave’ 

fenny ton : A Dirge . 

balm-dew, s. Odoriferous dews, or dew 
fitted to soothe. 

" All starry culmination drop 
Balm-deus to bathe thy feet ! ’ 

Tennyson : The Talking Oak. 

balm (I silent), * baume * bawme, v.t. 
[From balm, s. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To anoint or impregnate with bahn 
or with any other odoriferous substance. 

" Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters. 

And hnru sweet wood to make the lodging sweet” 
Shakeep. : Taming of the &h rete. L, Induct 

2. Fig. : To soothe, to assuage. 

"Opprest nature sleep* : 

This rest might yet have b aim'd thy sense*.’ 

Shaketp. : Lear, ill, L 

t balm -i fy (I silent), v.t. [Eng. bahn(y), and 
suiiix • fy .} To make balmy. 

"The fluids have been entirely sweetened and 
balmifted."— Cheyne English Malady (1T33), p. 30(5. 

balm -l-iy (l silent), adv. In a balmy manner. 

balm’-y (I silent), a. [Eng. bahn; ~y.] 

I. Impregnated with balm ; having the 
qualities of balm ; highly and pleasantly 
odoriferous. 


"Thy place U fill'd, thy sceptre wrung from thee ; 

Tby oufm wash'd off wherewith thou want anointed." 

Shake* p. : 3 llmry VI., ill. l. 

3. Anything soft and grateful to the feelings, 
or which mitigates pain, irritation, ur distress. 

" Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is 6a/m.'‘ 
Thormon //ymn. 

"Nor steep our brows in slumber's holy balm.” 
Tennyion : The Lotus-eaters ; Chorlc Song, 2. 

B. tfofanj/, Ilortiadtu re. Commerce, Ac. : 

I, Generally : The English name of several 
botanicnl genera. 

LL Specially : 

1. Loudon applica the term balm specially 
to Melissa, which Aniott and others call 
bastanhbalm. 


" Broke Into hills with balmy odours crown'd." 

Thomson : l iberty, pt II. 
"Where, scatter'd wild, tho Illy of the vale 
lta balmy eMteiice breathes where cowslips hang 
The dewy heiul, where purple violets lurk " 

Thornton : Spring. 

2. Producing balm. 


Let India boast her grove#, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the Aufmy tree ’ 

Pope • H'/mtsor Forest. 


3. Mitigating or assuaging bodily pain or 
mental distress ; soft, soothing. 


" The lamp of day U quench'd beneath the deep, 

And soft approach the balmy hours • f sleep. 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, In. <2g. 

biil -nc-aL <*• [From Lnt. balneum = a hath, 
nnd Eng. sutf. -a/.] Pertaining to a bath. 


bal-ne a ry, s. [Lat. balnearis, balnearius 
= per taming to a bath.] A bath-room. 

* The balnearies, and ha tliiug places, he evposeth 
UUto the summer netting."— Browne Vulgar Errourt. 

bal-ne-a'-tion, s. [From Lat. balneum = a 
bath.] The act or operation of b.ithing. 

" Iu balneations, and fomentations of that part."— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errourt. 

bftT-ne-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. balnsatorius = per- 
taiumg to a bath.) Pertaining to a bath. 

bal ne-og'-ra-phy, s. [Lat. balneum = a 
bath, and Gr. ypa$ 17 (graphe)= a writing.) A 
treatise on baths and bathing. 

bal-ne-O-log'-ie-al, a . [Eng. balneology); 
* ical .] Pertaining to balneology (q.v.). 

bal ne ol o-gy, s. [Lat. balneum = a bath ; 
suit', -ology.] 

Med. : The study of baths and bathing. 

t bal-d-ta'de, s. [Ballotade.] 

* ba-Io W, * ba 16 O, interj. l fc s. [Probably 
of no derivation. Jamieson thinks it is derived 
from Fr. en bas le loup — the wolf (is) below, 
but there is uo evidence.] 

A. As interj. : A nursery term designed to 
frighten children into silence, if not into sleep. 

" Balow, my h&be, lie still and »lei|>e, 

It grieve# uie sair to see Uiee weii*e.’ 

Lady Anne Both well's Lament. {Boucher. I 

B* sufcsfanftre : The name of a tune re- 
ferring to the above-mentioned exclamation. 

"You musicians, play Baloo.” 

Beaum. & Flei. : A night qf the Burning Pestle, 1L 

bal sa, bal za, s. [Sp. A Port, fca/sa.] A 
raft or tisliing-boat, used chiefly on the Pacific 
coast of South America. 

bal sam, s. [In Sw. & Ger. balsam; Dan. 
balsam ; Dut. balsem; Fr. baume ; O. Fr. 
bausme, basine ; Sp., Port., & Ital. ba Isa mo; 
Lat. balsamum; Gr. paA aapav (balsamon) = 
(1) a fragrant gum from the balsam-tree, balm 
of Gilead ; (2) the balsam-tree ; also 0aA<7aMC* 
( balsamos ) = the balsam-tree.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. Any natural vegetable resin with a strong 
aud fragrant odour. 

*T Johnson defines it as "ointment, un- 
guent, an unctuous application, thicker than 
oil and softer than salve." 

2. A well-known aud beautiful plant, Im- 
patiens balsamina, or any of its congeners. 

IL Fig. : Anything agreeable to the re- 
cipient, and which acts upon him with medi- 
cinal effect. 

" Christ * blood our balsam; if that cure us here. 

Him, when our judge, we shall not find severe.*’ 
Denham. 

B. Technically : 

L Chemistry, Pharmacy, Botany, Comm., <tc . ; 

1. Originally : A term for any strong-scented 
vegetable resin. It was applied nlso to many 
resinous and oleaceous compounds. 

2. Then : It was next limited to those con- 
taining. or supposed to contain, benzoic acid, 
and specially to the Balsams of Tolu and Peru, 
to storax, benzoin, and liquid amber. 

3. Now : It has again been extended to sub- 
stances not containing benzoic acid. Accord- 
ing to the present use of the term, balsam io 
Chemistry may tie defined as a natural mix- 
ture of resin w'ith vola:i!c oiL 



ualsam ok copaiba : plant, flower, and fruit. 

*1 Balsam of Capevi or Co;viiM ; A gum 
which flows from incisions of the wood of 


boil* b< 5 ^; poilt, Jo^l ; cat, 9ell, chorus, 5hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-cl an , -tlan = sham -^ion, tion, -sion - shun ; -tlon, sion -= zhun. tious, slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bel. del. 
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Copaifera officinalis, a South American tree. 
It is at first clear and colourless, but ac- 
quires a yellowish Huge by age. [Copaifera.] 
Balsam of Mecca, Balm of Mecca: Tha saniu 
as Balm of Gilead, au odoriferous resin from 
an Amyridaeeous tree, Balsamodendron Gilcu- 
dense. [Balm of Gilead, BALsAMoDKNimoN.] 
Balsam of Bern: A balsam, the produce, 
according to Mutis, of Myrnxylon, or Myro- 
spenmim, au Amyridaeeous genus. 

Balsam of Tola : A balsam, the produce of 
Toluifera, or Myrospermum, already men- 
tioned. 

• 11. Old Bharmacy. Balsam of Sulphur : 
A solntiou of sulphur in oil. 

HI. Botany and Horticulture : 

1. Sing. : The Euglish name of Impatiens, a 
genus belonging to the order Balsaminacea\ 
or Balsams. Imjmtiens balsamina is the mueli- 
ndmired M balsam'* so often grown in gardens, 
in boxes, or pots in wiudowa, and in other 
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places. Cultivation has made its colours 
now very diverse, and the plant has run 
into many varieties, but none of them is per- 
manent. The juice of the balsam, prepared 
with alum, is used by the Japanese to dye 
tbeir nails red. [Impatiens.] 

2. Plural: Balsams. The English name of 
the order Balsaminace®, in Lindley'a nomen- 
clature. 

balsam -apple, balsam apple, s. 

The fruit of a Cucurbitaceous plant, Momordica 
balsamina. It is a fleshy ovate fruit, partly 
smooth, partly with longitudinal rows of 
tubercles, and red in colour when ripe. In 
Syria the unripe pulp, mixed with sweet oil, 
and exposed to the sun for some days, is used 
for curing wounds. It is applied in drops let 
fall upon cotton wooL 

balsam berb, balsam herb, s. 

Among Gardeners : A plant, Justicia comata. 

balsam-seed, s. 

Among Gardeners: Any plant of the genus 
Myrospermum. 

balsam- sweating, a. Sweating or yield- 
ing balsam. 

balsam tree, s. 

1. The English name of the Clnsia, a genus 
of plants constituting the typical one of the 
order Clusiaceie, or Guttifers. 

2. The “ Balm of Gilead." or any other tree 
belonging to the genus Balsamodendron. [See 
Balm, B., II. 3; Balsamodendron.] 


bal-sam-a -tion, .*. [Eng. balsam; -ation.) 
The act or operation of impregnating with 
balsam. 

“ Mr. Hook produced ft paper, which he hod received 
from .Mr. ILuik. being on account of the several things 
affirmed to be j>crtonned by Dr. Elshot of Berlin j 
which jiaper w. v» read. It cou lamed on account of . . . 
his universal baUatncuion." — Hut. AVy. Soc., iv. 109, 
(Todd. I 


bal-sam' -ic, * bal-sim'-xck, a. & s. [Eng. 
balsam; -ic. In Fr. balsamique; Ital. bal- 
samico; from Lat. balsamicus.] 

A. As adjective : Pertain iug to balsam. 
Specially — 

1. Having the qualities of balsam. 

". . . with mild balsamic Juice 
The Tuscan olive . . .** 

77iom.ro a ; Liberty, pt. v. 

2. Mitigating, assuaging, or removing pain 
or mental distress. 

M . . . medical men of high note believed, or affected 
to helleve, in the batsamic virtues of the royal hand.'' 
— Macaulay : Hitt. £ng., ch. xiv. 

B. As substantive: Anything having pro- 
perties like those of balsam. (Berkeley.) 


bal-sam -ic-al* a. [Eng. fca/samic; -a?.] The 
same as Balsamic, axlj. (q.v.). (Hale.) 


bal-s&m'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. balsamical ; 
-iy.] After the manner of a balsamic. (Dr. 
Allen.) 

bal-sam-if-er-ous, a. [Lat. balsamum, and 
fero — to bear.] Bearing balsam. (Smith.) 
bal-sam-if-lu-w, s. pi. [Lat, balsamum = 
balsam, and Jluo = to flow.] 

Dot. : Blume's name for an order of plants 
more generally called Altingliiace® or Balsa- 
mace® (q.v.). 

bal-sam-I -na, s. [Lat. balsaminus ; Gr. 0oA- 
adfiLvos (balsa7ninos)= of balsam.] A genua 
of plants, in which some include the Garden 
Balsam, which is called by them Balsamina 
hortensis, but is more appropriately designated 
by the name Linnaeus gave it, Impatiens bal- 
sa win a. 


bal-sam-m-a'-9e-00 (Lindley), bal-sam- 
m-C-se ( Ach . Richard) (Latin), bal’-sam§ 
(Eng.), s. pi. [Balsamina.] 

Botany : An order of plants placed under 
the Geranial Alliance. The flowers are very 
irregular. The sepals and petals are both 
coloured ; the former are properly five in num- 
ber, but generally by abortiou three, one of 
them spurred ; the latter five, reduced to two 
lateral ones, each really of two combined, and 
a large broad concave one. Stamens five, un- 
conibined. Fruit generally a five-celled cap- 
sule, with one or more suspended seeds. No 
involucre. The large genus Impatiens is the 
type of the order, which in 1846 contained 110 
described species, chiefly from the East Indies. 
[Balsamina, Impatiens.] Some make the 
Balsam in ace® only a sub-order of Geraniace®. 


bal'-sam-me, s. [In Ger. balsamuie ; Fr. 
balstimine ; Gr. fiakaap.U'i) (bnhamine) — the 
balsara-plaut.] A name sometimes given to a 
plant, Impatiens balsamina. 

bal-sam-m'-e-se, s. pi. [BalsaminacevE.) 

bal-sam-l'-ta, s. [In Port, balsamita; from 
Lat. balsamu Gr. paJ*.aap.ou (balsamon), and 
fidkaapos ( balsamos ) = the balsam-tree, called 
from the balsamic smell.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Asterace® (Composites). 
B. vulga ris is the Costmary or Ale- cost. [Cost- 
mary, Ale-cost.] The species are plants of 
no beauty from the south of Europe. 


balsam-weed, s. The name given in 
America to a plant, Gnaphalium polycephalum, 
used in the manufacture of paper. 

balsam-wood, s. 

Among Gardeners: Any plant of the genus 
Myroxylon. 

* bal -sam, v.t, [From balsam , s. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To impregnate with balsam. 

2. Fig.: To make agreeable, as if impreg- 
nated with balsam. 

** Tbe gifts of out young and flourishing age ore very 

sweet. when they are bnlmmed with discretion." — Bp. 

Hackelt: Life of .'.bp, William*. pt. p. 57. 

* bal sam a-9e-£0, s. pi [From I^at. fta?- 
aamtim.] [Balsam.] Ao order of plants, gene- 
rally called Altiaghiace® or Balsamifln® (q.v.). 


bal-sam -o-den’-dr on, s. [Gr. pdktrap ov 
(balsamon) = balsam, and hivhpov (dendron) 
— a tree. Balsam-tree.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Amyridace®. They 
have often pinnate leaves, spinous branches, 
small green axillary, nui sexual flowers, and 
a two, or by abortion, one-celled fruit with 
solitary seeds. Balsamodendron myrrha , found 
in Arabia Felix, yields the resin called Myrrh. 
B. Gileadense (Balm of Gilead), called also B. 
opobalsamum, produces Balm of Gilead or 
Balm of Mecca (q.v.). B. mnkxd yields a resin 
believed by Dr. Stocks to be the Bdellium of 
Scripture and of Dioscorides. [Bdellium.] 
B. africanum furnishes African Bdellium. B. 
kataf furnishes a kind of myrrh, and B. pu- 
bescent yields Bayee Balsam. B. Zeylanicum is 
cultivated in Britain as a stove-plant. [Balm.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
©r, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


t bal - sam - ous, a. [Eng. balsam; -ous.) 
Full of, ’or containing, balsam. 

bal'-sam-y, a. [Eng. balsam; -y.) Balmy, 
aromatic, fragrant. [N.E.D.) 

* bal ter, * bau -tcr, v.i. & t. [Prob. from 
led.; cf. Dan. bultre, boltre~ to wallow.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To dance clumsily. 

2. To become clotted or tangled. 

*■ It b dtereth .... luto knots and balls."— Jp. Hol- 
land: Pliny, xxix. li. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To tread down. 

2. To tangle, to mat. (N.E.D.) 

* bal -ter, s. [Balter, t*.) A clot, a lump, 
anything coagulated. (N.E.D.) 

Bal-tic, ’ Bal-tick, a. & s. [Etym. some- 
what doubtful. Tbe word was first used by 
Adma, canon of Bremen, at the end of the 
eleventh century. In Fr. Baltigue ; Port. 
Baliico ; Mod Lat. Mare Bullicum. Probably 
from Sw. bait = a belt (Belt), in allusion to 
its form, and also to the fact that two of the 
straits connecting it with the ocean are called 
the Great and the Little "Belt." It has also 
been derived from Sclav, or Lettonian bait = 
white, from its being frozen part of the year; 
or from Bolins, an old king, or Baltea, the 
old name of an island.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to the sea de- 
scribed under B. 

“We know that it [the Scandinavian Ice-sheet) not 
only filled the Gulf of Bothnia, but occupied the 
whole area of the Baltic Sea."— Geikie: T ho Great Ic* 
Age. 2nd ed. (18771. p. 40t. 

B. As substantive: An inlaiuf sea, enclosed 
by Sweden, Russia, Germany, and Denmark, 
and communicating with the German Ocean 
by the “Sound" and the Great aud Little 
Belts. 

“Hence we may confidently infer that in the days 
of the alwrigimd hunter# aud fishers, the ocean had 
freer access than now to the Baltic." — Lycll: A ntiq. 
of Han. 4th ed. (1873), p. 14. 

Bal'-ti-more,bal -ti-more,s. & a. [Named 
after the secoud Lord Baltimore, a Roman 
Catholic nobleman of Yorkshire, in England, 
and Longford iu Ireland, who, in A.D. 1634, 
founded the colony of Maryland, iu North 
America.] 

A. As swftsfiifUive: 

1. (As Baltimore) : A city aad connty ia 
Maryland, iu the United States. 

2. (As baltimore) : The bird described under 
Baltimore Bird (q.v.). 

“I have never met with anything of the kind in 
the nest of the baltimore."— Wilson and Bonaparte: 
Americ. Or nit h . ed. Jiudiue (1832). i. 19. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to Baltimore ; 
found at Baltimore. 

Baltimore bird, Baltimore oriole, 
Baltimore bang-nest, baltimore. A 

bird of the family Sturnid® (citarlings), and 
tbe sub-family Oriolio® (Orioles). It is the 



BALTIMORE BIRD AND NEST. 


Oriolus Baltimore of Catesby, now Icterus 
Baltimorii. The name Baltimore was applied 
or attached to this bird not merely because it 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
, Syrian, ee, ca = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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occurs at the place so called, but according to 
Catesby because its colours, which are black 
and orange, were the same as those on the 
coat of anus or livery of the Lord Baltimore 
who was formerly proprietor of Maryland. 
(See etym.) The appellation “Hang Nest,” 
or sometimes “Hanging Bird," is given be- 
cause it lmilds a jwululous nest — that is, like 
c cylindrical pouch, sometimes aewed with 
horse hair ; the. curious structure being sus- 
pended from the end of a branch or a twig. 
Another name given to the baltimorc is “ Fire 
Bird." because when its bright hue is seen 
through the green leaves the appearance 
somewhat resembles a flame of fire, Yet 
another name is “ Golden Uobin." It extends 
from Canada to Mexico, or even to Brazil, 
migrating to the northern part of this area 
about May, and to tho southern one abuut the 
end of August or in September. (IFiteou and 
Bonaparte, <fc ) 

bal ti-mor ite, s. [From Baltimore (q.v.), 
where it occurs, and snlT. -ifc.] A mineral, 
considered by D.iuh as identical with Pierolite 
(q.v ), and ranked in the British Museum 
Catalogue as a variety of Serpentiuc (q.v.). It 
Is composed of longitudinal fibres, adhering to 
one another. Us lustre is silky. When thick 
it is opaque, but when thin it is transparent 
on the edges. 

b£l us-ter, tbal -lus-ter, t bal'-Iis-ter, 
1 bal-las-ter, s. [Fr. baluustre ; Ital. ba- 
laustro ; Lat. balaustium ; Gr. fiaXavcmov 
( balaustion ) = a wild pomegranate flower, 
because the usual double-curved form of balus- 
ters somewhat resembles the shape of that 
lower.] 

In Architecture : 

1. A small pilaster or eolu mo, often adorned 
with mouldings. It is usually made circular, 
and swelling towards the lower part. Hows 
of such balusters are often placed in the front 
of galleries in churches, ou the outside of 
terraces aud bridges, or to support rails on 
stairs. In the last case, the word is geuerally 
corrupted into banister [Banister], whilst a 
row of balusters constitutes a balustrade (q.v.). 

” Rayled with turned bntlasters of frec-»tone."— Sur- 
vey of ll'imNedon (l«49). ( Archaol vol. p. 404.) 

"This should first have been plancbed over, and 
mlled about with baluttvrt."—Carew. 

"The use of the bal utter was unknown to tbe an- 
cients. . . . I'erkapithe most imcieutare to b«? found in 
Italy, and it may be considered an invention which first 
appeared on tbe revival of the arts in that country.'*— 
Chambers : Civil Architect, fed. Gwilt), p. 322. 

2. The lateral part of the volute of an Ionic 
capital. (Gwilt.) 

baluster shaft, s. 

Arch. : A shaft somewhat resembling a 
baluster, occurring in Anglo-Saxon architec- 
ture. Used specially in windows. 

baluster-stem, s. A bulging atem, aa 
of a elmlice, &c. 

ba-lus-tcred, bal-lus’ tred (tred as 
terd), adj. [Eng. baluster ; *ed.] Hating 
bal usters. (Soawu».) 

bal -us trade, t bal -liis trade, s. [In 

Sw. A Dan. ball u strode ; I)nt. & Fr. balus- 
trade; Sp. baluustnula; Port, balaustrada, ba- 
laustaila; Ital. balaustrata.] [Balusteu.] 



BALUSTRADE. 


Arch. : A range of small pillars called balus- 
ters, resting on a plinth, and supporting a 
coping, cornice, or rail. They are frequently 
employed to form a parapet around a flat- 
roofed. building, or along tho sides of a bridge, 
terrace, staircase, or balcony, or to fence 
round an altar or a font. Tho material most 


frequently used in their construction is stone, 
though iron and wood are also occasionally 
employed. 

♦balwe, "balhcw, * baly, a. [Etymology 
doubtful.] Plain, smooth. 

" Hu lice or playne.”— Prompt. Pare. 

* bal -we, * bal-lu, s. The same as Bale (1). 

* bal -yc, s. [Baillie (2).] Dominion, custody. 

" To hnrl him til his la lye" 

Cursor Muudi. (S. in Boucher.) 

* ba-ly-ship, s. [6. Eng. baily = haillie 
(q.v ), and sutl’. -ship.] The office and position 
of a bailiff. 

" Duly ship, bal latu a Prom pt. Pare. 

t balz, s. [Ger.j 

Ornith. : The love-dance and love-song of 
the blackcock. 

"The elder Brehiu i^wes a curious account of the 
Balz. as the love-d uice and love-song of tbo Blackcock 
Is called in Germany."— Darwin ; Descent of Man, pt. 
ii., cK xni. 

balz-place, $. 

Ornith. : A place where blackcocks perform 
their love courtships. 

. . and the •nuo blackcock, in order to prove his 
strength over several anUgumst*, will visit in the 
course of ouo morning several bulz-places, which re- 
main the same during successive year*. —Darwin : 
Descent «/ J fan, pt. ii.. cli. xiii. 

bal'-za-rinc, s. [Fr.] A light mixed material 
of worsted aud cotton, used for ladies' dresses. 
( Simmonds .) 

t bam, s. [Bamboozle.] A sham ; a quiz. 

"The laird, whose humble efforts at Jocularity were 
chiefly confined to what was then called biles aud 
6a»u, since denominated hoaxes aud quizzes, had the 
fairest possible subject of wit in the unsuspecting 
Dominie."— Scott : Uuy J tannermg, cb. iin 

t b&m, v. [From bam, s.] To cheat. 

bam bi‘-n& (pi. bam-bi-ni), s. [Ital. = a 

child.) A child, a baby; a figure of the Holy 
Child, osp. that one reputed to be miraculous, 
preserved iu the Church of Ara Cceli, Home. 

bam -boo, s. & a. [In Sw. bambu ror ; Dan. ba?a- 
bitsror ; Ger. bambus-rohr and bambus ; Dut. 
bamboesriet and bamboes ; Fr. bambou ; Sp. 
ra»a bambos ; Port, bambu; Ital.cn/ma bambu. 
From Mahratta bamboo or bnmbw ; or from 
Malay bamboo or bambU, also mambu.] 

A. As siibsfanffye : Any species of the 
botanical genus Bambusa, and specially the 
best-known one, Bambusa arundinacca. [Bam 
B rsA.] It is a giant-grass, sometimes reach- 
ing the height of forty or more feet, which 
is found everywhere in the tropics of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, and has been introduced 
into the West Indies, the Southern States of 
America, and various other regions in the 
Western world. It has the usual character- 
istics of a grass— the cylindrical stem, of flinty 
hardness externally, while soft or even hollow 
within ; the separation of the stem into nodes 
and interoodes ; and the inflorescence of a 
type found iD many genera of the order, 
namely, in great panicles made up of a serirs 
of spikes of flowers. In some eases a sub- 
stance called tabashecr [Taba sheer], consist- 
ing of pure silica, is found secreted in the 
nodes. 

The uses to which the several species of 
bamboos are put in tho regions where they 
grow are almost innumerable. In house- 
building they furnish the framework of the 
sides and roof, with the joists and other parts 
of the flooring. Villages of sueh materials are 
in many eases rendered very difficult of attack 
by being surrounded by a thick feuee of spiny 
apeeies. Bows, arrow's, quivers, the shafts of 
lances, and other warlike weapons can he 
made from the stems of bamboo, as can ladders, 
rustic bridges, the masts of vessels, walking- 
sticka, water-pipes, tlutes, and many other 
objects. The leaves arc everywhere used for 
weaving and for packing purposes. Finally, 
tho Reeds are eaten by the poorer classes m 
parts of India : and in the West Indies the 
tops of the tender shoots are pickled ami made 
to supply the place of asparagus. 

B. As adjrctii'e: Pertaining to the bamboo ; 
made of bamboo, consisting of bamboo, re- 
sembling the bamboo. (See the compounds 
which follow.) 

bamboo - cane, bamboo canc, 5. 

Another name for the bamboo. 


bamboo-jungle, s. An Indian jungle in 
which the wild bamboo abounds. 

bamboo rat, a. A rodent mammal be- 
longing to Gray's genus Khi;:.nny$, which is 
placed under the Muridie, or . louse family. 

bamboo-stage, s. A stage made of 
bam boo. 

" Sitting ou Kbtmboo-staje utern."— Booker; Hima- 
layan Journals, i. *0. 

bam boo, v.t. [From bamboo, a. (q.v.).] To 
beat with a bamboo. 

b&m-boo-zle, * bam -bou'- zle (zle = 
zcl), v.i. & t. [Said by some to be of gipsy 
origin, but this statement is unsupported by 
evidence. The word appears in the early part 
of the eighteenth ceutury, and is mentioned 
in the Tatler (No. 230) among “ certain words 
invented by some pretty fellows," Bam, may 
be either the source, or an abbreviation, of 
the longer tvord.] 

t A. Intrans. : Intentionally to involve a 
subject in mystery or perplexity. To Jo so 
especially in money matters fir purposes of 
fraud. 

" After Nick had bamboozled about the money. John 
called for the counters." — Arbuthnoi : John BulL 

B. Transitive: 

1. To mystify for purposes of deceit. 

" Let no one he bambooz'cd by thl* kind of talk."— 
Edward .4. Freeman : Times, Feb. 10, 1S77. 

2. To cheat, to swindle. 

*bam-boo' zle, *. [Bamboozle, v.] Mystery, 
trickery, cheating, swindling. 

b&m-boo-zlcd, * b&m-bou' zled (zled 
as zcld), pa. par. [Bamuoozle, v.] 

bftm-booz' ler, 5. [Eng. bambno 2 l(e); -er.] 
One who bamboozles ; a cheat, a swindler. 
(Vulgar.) 

"There are a oet of fellows they call hanterers and 
bamboozlers that play eucb tricks. " — A rbuthnot. 

barm-booz -ling, * bam-bouz'-ling, pr. 

pur. k a. [Bamboozle.] 

bam-bii§*-a, * bam -bos, s. (Latinised 
from the Mahratta or Malay word bamboo.] 
[Bamboo.] A genus of grasses, the type of 
the section Bambusea;. It contains the well- 
known Bamboo or Bamboo-cane (Bambasn 
orundinacea). [Bamuoo.] Other species from 
Asia and the adjacent islands are B. maxima, 
100 feet high, from the Malay archipelago ; B. 
asjvrc, from Amboyna, 60 or 70 feet ; and B. 
apus , from Java, of os ample dimensions, with 
many others. The American species are less 
numerous, but B. latifolia, from the Orinoco, 
is very fine. 

bam-bu-^id -re, 4 bam-bu$'-e-ae, s. pi. 

[Bamscsa.] The family of tho order Grami- 
uaeete, to which tho Bamboos belong. It 
falls under the section Festuce;«- In most of 
the species there are six stamens instead of 
three, the normal number. The genera are 
but few, Bambusa (q. v.) being the chief. 

bcim -lltc, s. [Named after Bamle, in Norway, 
where it occurs.] A mineral, a variety of 
Fibrolite proper (q.v.). It is of a white or 
greyish colour and columnar in form. 

ban (1), * bann, * banne, * bain, ‘ bane 
( pi. banns, t ban^, 4 b£nc§ , * bainc§), 

s. [From A.S bit n nan = to pmclaim, sum- 
mon. In Sw. 6nmi = excommunication ; Dau. 
hand, ban = ban, excommunication, outlawry; 
Dnt. ban = cxeomimmieat ion, hanishincut, 
jurisdiction; Ger. bann; O. II. Ger. bn»=a 
public proclamation, *;>ec., excommunication; 
Wei. A Gael, la >1 = a proclamation; Fr. & 
Prov. ban = banns, proclamation, publication, 
ban, banishment, outlawry, exile, privilege ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. bondo. The word scorns to 
have come originally from the Teutonic 
tongues. Low Lat. bannus, bannum, bondum.] 
(Abandon, Bandit, Banisii ] 

■[ Essential meaning: A proclamation, public 
notice, or edict respecting a person or thing. 
Wedgwood thinks that tho. original significa- 
tion was that given under B., 1. 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Of }>rrsons : 

1. A public proclamation or edict respecting 
a person, without its being in any way im- 
plied tlmt ho has lteen named iu order to be 
denounced. [B., Ill ] 


boil, bo^; pout, j<£\Vl; cat, ^clL chorus, 9 hin, bon<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct. Xenophon, e^ist, -Ihg, 
-clan, tian = shan. -tion, eion — shun ; -tlon, -§ion - zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous - shus. -ble, -die, &c. bcl, del* 
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ban— band 


(1.) Gen. : An edict or proclamation of any 
kind. 


"That mu the flan of Keimigwurthe ; that wiu lo 
this 

That ther ue asolde of here mrii deserited W none 
That li.xdde lhulde aye the kmg. bote the trl of 
Leicetre one." 

Rob dourest. . p. 569. <& in Rougher.) 


(2.) Specially : 

(a) A summons ; a citation. 


" Ther come to thya rounds table as he teode ya ban, 
Aunsel kyug of Sc -tKnd. iuid also tJiyatt. 

That was lcyu£ of Muryfycens, and also of North 
Walys, 

C-ulwal, and also Sealer kyug of South Wnlys. 

Rob. Glances-'., l«. 188. IS*, in Boucher ) 


(ft) Phtr . : An announcement of au intended 
marriage. [B., Ill ] 

* Ue pvn renew the Lste forbidden 

Spenser. F. V - L xii. 56. 

** I W Jt In the Interest of my wife. 

T»s she is subcontracted to this lord. 

And I, her husband, contradict your &<inru. 

Shakes?. : King Lear, v. a 


2. A proclamation or edict denouncing one, 
and rendering liiio subject to penalties. Spe- 
cially — 

(l.) In civil matters. [B., II.) 

*• Ue proceeded so far by treaty, that be was proffered 
to have the imperial ban taken off Altapiuus U]»on 
submission.'* — Howl. 

(2.) In ecclesiastical matters: Excommunica- 
tion, curse, anathema. [Ban, t\] 

**A great oversight it was of SL Peter that he did 
not accurse Nero, wherebv the poj>e might have got 
all ; yet what need of such a&nn. since Irmr Vincent 
could tell Atabahpu that kingdoms were the pope s : " 
— Raleigh. 

(3.) Gen.: A curse of any kind by whom- 
soever given forth. 

" Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected. 

With Hecate s b an thrice blasted, thrice infected.* 
Shake sp. : Hamlet, ill. 2. 

IL Of things : 

1, A public proclamation or edict, com- 
manding, permitting, forbidding, or announ- 
cing anything [B., lll.J; hence any prohibition 
or iuterdictioa of a solemn kind, however 
anuouoced. 

", . . who thus hast dared. 

Had it beeu only coveting to eye 
That sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence. 

Much more to taste it. under ban to touch?" 

Milton : P. L.. bk. ix. 

2. The peoalty indicted upon a person pub- 
licly denounced. 

B„ Technically: 

I. Military and Feudal : 

1. A proclamation in time of war, summon- 
ing the kiug's returners to attend him on au 
expedition. 

2. The retainers thus summoned. The vas- 
sals of the feudal lords uuder the king were 
called the arriere-ban. [Arhibr e-ban. J (This 
nomenclature was originally French.) 

II. // ist. The Bnn of the Empire : A peoalty 
occasionally put ia farce under the OM Ger- 
man empire against a prioce who l«a«l given 
some cause of ollence to the supreme authority. 
Arnulf, Puke of Bavaria, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and Otho, of Wittelspach, io the twelfth 
century, were thus put uuder the ban of the 
empire. 


III. Law, £c. Bmns (pL): The publication 
of intended marriages in the Church of Eng- 
land ; proclamation that certain parties named 
intend to proceed to marriage, unless any im- 
pediment to their union be proved to exist. 
Banns of marriage have to be published for 
three Sundays before the event in the church 
or chapel where the ceremony is to take 
place, unless a licence is obtained. [Licence, 
Marriage.] 


Dan (2). s. [Servian baa; Russ. & Pol. pan. 
= a master, a lord.] 

In .4 ustro-Hu nga ry ; 

1. Formerly : A title belonging to the warden 
of the eastern marshes of Hungary. 

2. .Vow: The Viceroy of Temesvar, generally 
called the *' Ban of Croatia.” The territory 
he rules over is called a fcanaf or banate. 

*' The name Ban in this latter seuse was 
brought prominently before the English public 
during the war of independence waged by the 
Magyars of Hungary against Austria in 1S49. 
In that struggle the Sclavonians, who con- 
stituted nearly half the population of the 
Austrian empire, sided with the Germans 
against the Magyars. 

ban (3), s. [Hied, ban , bun =cotton. (See def.)] 

Comm. .* A kind of fine muslio made from the 
fibres of the leaf-stalk of the bauaua, brought 
from the East ludies. 


ban, r.f. A i, [A_S. bannan, «bn«nan=:to 
command, to order, lu Sw. bannu — to re- 
prove, to chide; ban nos = to han, to curse; 
Dan. forbandt = to excommunicate, to curse ; 
Dut latiwien = to excouiiuuuicate.l [Ban, s.. 
Banish.] 

A. Trans. : To make the sulyect of a public 
proclamation. Socially — 

1. Of persons: To excommunicate, to curse ; 
to imprecate evil upon. 

“ And hitter words to her cruel foe*.* 

«S hakes p. . Rape of Lucrcct. 1,460. 

2. Of things : To forbid ; to prohibit, 

•' And mine hu been the fate of those 
To whom the goodly earth and air 
Are batin' d and barr'd— forbidden fare.'" 

Byron : Prisoner of Chilian. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To imprecate vengeance upon a persoo ; 
to curse a person. 

2. To curse and swear ; to use more or less 
profane or irreverent language. (English i £ 
Scotch.) 

" Ne'er curse, nor bann, I you implore, 
lu neither fun nor paasiou." 

A. Douglas : Poems, p. 7k 

ba-nal, ban'-al, a. [From Fr. baiuxl, adj. 
= (1. Of persons) mercenary, (2. Of things) 
Common to everyone ; formerly said of things, 
as a mill, oven, &c., provided by a feudal lord, 
and which the people were obliged to use.] 

1. Belonging to compulsory feudal ser- 
vice. 

2. Commonplace, petty ; trite, trivial. 

"Some facetious fools iu the pit set up the banal 
laugh. *— .Votes ± Queries, Dec. 10, 1964, p. 490. 

t ba-nal -l-ty, s. [Fr. banalite — coramou- 
pluce.] [Banal.] 

1. A commonplace; a commonplace com- 
plimeut, uttered to everyone alike, and devoid 
of auy special significance. 

"His house and his heart are open to you. Civil 
KinalUies are uot at all iu his line, his friendship is 
solidly demonstrative, and you can do him no greater 
favour than hy frankly accepting the thousand kind- 
nesses he is eager to proffer.**— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 
8 . 1876 . 

2. The quality of being commonplace. 

ba-na'-na, s. A a. [In Sw. bananastr&d ; Fr. 

the fruit, and bananicr, the tree ; Sp. 
bnnnna, bu nano, bananas; Port, banana.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A tree, the Musa sapientum of botanists. 
To the superficial observer it looks like a 
palm, but the leaves are essentially different. 
Tearing in long stripes, like those of endogens 
in general, they differ from the normal type in 
doing so transversely on either side from the 
midrib, instead of longitudinally. The flowers 
also are different, and the nearest affinity of 
the order Mnsacea?, of which it or its congener, 
the plantain, is the type, is with the gingers 
and arrowroots, and not with the palms. The 
baoaua is about twenty feet high. It re- 



THE BANANA AND ITS FRUIT. 


sembles the plantain so closely that some 
think it a mere variety of that species ; but it 
differs in haring the stalk marked with dark- 
purple stripes and spots, and possessing a 
shorter, more rounded, and more luscious 
fruit Origiually from the Eastern hemisphere, 
hut now cultivated also in tha tropics of 
America. 

2. Tha fruit of the banana-tree. It grows in 
elosters of long, angular, finger-like fruits, 
aome inches in length. When the rind, which 
easily comes away, is stripped off, there is 
founil beneath it a soft pulp like that of a fine 
pear, but more luscious. 


The dre*m U juut ; and tbou hast found again 
Thy cocoas xud bananas, palms and yarns. 

And homes tall thatched with leaves." 

Coxcper : Tim*, hk. L 

B. .4$ adjective: Pertaining to the banana ; 
feediug on the baoaua. (See the compouuds.) 

banana-bird, s. A bird, Aonttoratu 
icterus, belonging to the family Stumidse 
(Starlings), and the sub-family Oriolina?, or 
Orioles. It is taw*uy and black, with white 
bars on the wings. It is gregarious, a multi- 
tude of individual nests hanging from the 
ends of contiguous twigs. It occurs in the 
West Indies and the warmer parts of Con- 
tinental America. It has some affinity to the 
Baltimore Bird (q.v.). 

banana -leaf, s. The leaf of the banana. 
(For its peculiar venation, see Banana, A., 1.] 

"Before mu ruing it rained very heavily, but the 

good thatch of banatta-le tves kept us dry/ — Darseim : 

Voyage round the World, ch. xviti. 

banana-tree, s. [Banana, A., l.j 


ban'-at, ban -ate, 5. [Id Ger. Banat ; from 
ban (2) (q.v.).] 

1. The territory or jurisdiction of a ban. 

2. Specially: Ad old province of Hungary^ 
of which the capital was Temesvar. 


banc, s. [A.S. bene ; Fr. bane = a bench, ... 
court] [Banco.] 

Law. In banco. [Banco, 11.] 

* ban'-chls, s. [From Ital. banco = a bank.] 
[Bank.] Deeds uf settlement Money-deeds 
(?). (Jamieson.) (Scotch.) 

** Bot quheu my billi* And my banchit was all 6«llt, 

I wild ua lauger bcir <>u brydil, .i*jt braid up my 
held.**— Dunbar .- Maitland Poems, p. 57. 

T Altered in the edition of 150S to bauchles, 
which Jamieson considers still more unintelli- 
gible. 

• bancke (1), s. [Bank.] 


* baricke (2), s. [In Dan. bank = drubbing, 
cudgelling blows ; banke = to beat, to knock.} 
A ruff or roll on a drum (?). (0. ScotcA.) 

To beale a bancke : To beat a ruff or roll on 
a drum. 

"The drummer-major, accompanied vritb the rest of 
the drummers of the regimeut, beiug commanded, 
beale a bancke iu head of the regiment.**— Monro: 
Sxped., pL iL, p. S3. (Jamieson.) 


bail’-co, s. [In Dan. banco ■= a. bank; Sp. 
banco = bench, bank; Ital. banco = a bench, a 
shop counter ; metter banco = to be a banker.] 
[Bank.] 

I. Commerce : 

1. A baok, especially that of Venice. 

2. The difference l)etweeu the price of moaey 
at a bank and its value outside. 


II. Law. Sittings in banco , or iu banc: 
Sittings of a Superior Court of Common Law 
as a full court, as distinguished from the 
sittings of the judges at .Ytsi Prius , or on 
circuit. The judges sitting in banco wear a 
robe of the time of Henry IV., of dark purple 
and ermine, except oa red-letter daya, when 
it is of scarlet. 


t ban cour-is, s. [lu Ger. banckwerc = 
tapestry, the covering of a stool or bench ; 
Fr. banquier = a bench-cloth, or a carpet for 
a forme or bench." (Cotgraic £ Jamieson,)] 
A cover. 


" Braid burdU and two kifi, ombeld with tanoourii of 
gold, _ 

Cled our with grenc cUlhis. 

Houlate, iiL 3, MS. (Jamieson.) 


band, * bande, s. [In A.S. banda = a band, 
a householder, a husbaud ; band = bound ; \m. 
par. of 6indaa = to bind. In Sw. band; Da 
baand; Dut band = a tie, a string; bende = 
a troop, a company ; Ger. bande, binde ; Goth. 
bandi; Fr. bande; Sp., Port., & Ital. banda; 
Hind, bund = an embankment, bund, band — 
to confine. As Trench points out, band, bend, 
and bond were not at first distinct words, but 
only three different w.*u*s of spelling the sama 
word. (Trench : English Past and Present, p. 
65.).] [Bend, Bind, Bond.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

(a) Of things : 

L Literally : 

1. A fillet, tie. cord, chain, or other ligameot 
nsed for binding together things which else 
would be separate, for ornament or for any 
other purpose. 

(1.) Gen. : With the foregoing signification. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mite, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu - kw. 


band— banded 
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" So wild a beast, so tame y taught to be. 

Anil buxom to bis 8un<tt, is Joy to see." 

Spenser ; Mother Uubberd’s Tale. 

(2.) Spec . : The rope or tie by which black 
cattle are fastened to the stake. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

2. The hinge of a door. (Generally in the 
pi.) (Scotch and North of England.) (Jamieson.) 

3. Formerly sing, (band), now pi. (bands) : 
A form of appendage to the collar or neck- 
cloth formerly worn by clergymen, lawyers, 
students in colleges, anil others. It consists 
of two broad stripes of muslin united above, 
but separated below, their upper part tied by 
a string around the neck, from or io front of 
which they hang down. The use of bands has 
been to a great extent discontinued by the 
clergy, but they arc still a recognised feature 
of legal attire. 

" For his mini] 1 do oot care. 

That's a toy tlmt I could spare ; 

Let liis title be but great. 

His deaths rich, and band sit neat.' 

Ben Jonson. 

"He took his lodging at the mansion-house of a 
taylur's widow, who washes, and can dear-starch his 
bands."— A dd Lion. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Anything by which persons or things are 
united together or rcstraiued. 

(1.) In a general sense : 

. . and I have broken the bands of yoar yok«. 
and made you go upright," — Lev. xxvL IS. 

“ Here’s eight that must take hands 
To join in Hymen's bands . ’* 

Shakcsp. : As i'ou Like It, r. 4. 

(2.) Specially : 

(o) A money-bond. (Scotch.) 

*' Mr. Novit, ye’ll no forget to draw the annual rent 
that’s due on the yerl’s band — if I pay debt to other 
folk, I think they should pay it tome, . . ."—Scott: 
Beart of Mid- Lothian, ch. viii. 

(6) Any bond or obligation. (Scotch.) 

“ Thai e may oa band be maid so form. 

Than thal can make tbare will thare term.'* 

IVynfoim, ix. 25, 77. (Jarnfejon.! 
To make band : To come under obligation ; 
to swear allegiance. 

"... qubiik weld uo la agar bide 
Vudir thrillace of segis of Iugland, 

To that falsa king he bail neuir maid band," 

iraiface, ilL 54, MS. {Jamieson.) 

2. Union. 

To take band : To unite. 

"Lord make them comer-stoues in Jerusalem, and 
ve them grace, in their youth, to take bnnd with the 
ir chief Comer-atoue.’’— flutherf. : Lett., p. iiL, ep. 
20. (Jamieson.) 

(b) Of persons. (Wedgwood considers that of 
the words from the several languages given in 
the etymology, Sp. banda, in the sense of side 
(it means a scarf, a side, a beod, a band), is the 
one from which the Eng. band, wheo used of 
persons confederated, originally came,] 

L Gen. : A company of persons uoited to- 
gether for any purpose, or held by any boud 
of affinity. 

1. Lit. : Persona so united. 

"... I pawed over this Jordan ; and now I am 
become two band*." — Gen. xxxil. 10. 

2. Fig. : A great assemblage of any speeies 
of animal. 

**. . . vast numbers of butterflies, In bands or flocks 
of countless myriads, extended os far as the ey»> could 
ruige ." — Darwin : Vo yaga round the World, cb. viii, 

IL Specially: 

1. A number of soldiers, or at least of nico 
capable of bearing arms, united together for 
military purposes. 

"So the bunds of Syria came uo mora into the laud 
of Israel. "—a Kings vL 23. 

" And backed with such a band of horse. 

As might leas ample powers enforce." 

Scott t ftokeby, vL 84. 

2. A number of trained musicians iu a 
regiment, intended to inarch ill front of the 
soldiers and play instruments, so as to enable 
them to keep step as they move forward ; also 
any similarly organised company of musicians, 
even though they may in no way be connected 
with the army ; an orchestra. (The word 
band is also applied to the subdivisions of an 
>rchestra, as string-band, wind-band , Ac.) 

. . tlio hereditary piper and his sons formed the 
band."—Alneauluy ; Hist. Kng., eh. xilt. 

TJ Crabb thus distinguishes between band , 
company, crew, and gang Each of these 
terms denotes a small association for a parti- 
cular object. A band is an association wlvere 
men are bound together by some strong obli- 
gation. as a band of soldiers, a hand of rubbers. 
A company marks an association for conveni- 
ence, without any particular obligation, as a 
comjxmy of travellers, a comjxiny of strolling 
players. Crew marks an association collected 
together by soino external power, or by coin- 


cidence of plan and motive ; in the former 
case it is used for a ship’s crew ; in the latter 
and bad sense it is employed for any number 
of evil-minded persons met together, from dif- 
ferent quarters, and co-operating for some bad 
purpose. Gang is always used in a bad sense 
for an association of thieves, murderers, and 
depredators in general. It is more in common 
use than band. In Germany the robbers used 
to form hands and set the Government at 
defiance ; housebreakers and pickpockets com- 
monly associate now in gangs." (Eng. Synon.) 
B. Technically: 

1. Saddlery. The bands of a saddle: Two 
pieces of iron nailed upon the bows to hold 
them in their proper place. 

2. Naut. : A stripe of canvas sewed across a 
S3il to render it strooger. (Ea/concr.) 

3. Arch.: A fascia, face, or plinth ; any flat 
low member or moulding. (Johnson.) 

4. Anat. Flattened band : The name given 
by its discoverer, Renmk, to what is better 
called by Rosenthal and Purkinge the axis 
cylinder. It is a transparent material occupy- 
ing the axis of the nerve-tube. (Todd £ Bow- 
man : Physiol. Anot., vol. i., pp. 212 , 228 .) 

5. Botany : Bands or vittse are the spaces 
between the elevated lines or ribs on tbe fruit 
of umbelliferous plants. 

6. Bookbinding : One of the cords at the 
back of a book to which the thread ia attached 
iu sewiog. 

7. Mach. : A broad endless strap used for 
communicating motion from one wheel, drum, 
or roller, to another. 

band fish, s. The English designation of 
Cepola, a genus of fishes ranked under the 
Riband-shaped family of the order Acanthop- 
teri. The Red Band-fish or Red Snake-fish 
(Cejola rubescens , Linn ) occurs in Britain. 

band-kitt, s. A large wooden vessel with 
a cover tu it. (Boucher.) 

band-master, s. The director of a 
(military) band. (Band, II. 2.] 

band-place, s. The part of tbe bat 
■where the band was placed. 

band-pulley, s. 

Mach.: A flat-faced wheel, fixed on a abaft 
and driven by a band. 

band-saw, $. 

Mach. : An endless steel belt, serrated on 
oo e of its edges, running over wheels, and 
rapidly revolved. 

band-shaped, a. 

Boh : Narrow and very long, and with the 
two opposite mnrgins parallel. Example, the 
leaves of Zostera marina. 

band-stand, ». A platform or pavilion 
used or occupied by a band. 

band stanc, s. A stone that goes through 
on both sides of a wall, and thus binds the 
rest together. (.Scotch.) 

" I am amaist persuaded it's the phaist of a atane- 
mason— see siccan band-stanes a* he’s laid ! "—Scott ■ 
Tales of my Landlord, L 79. (Jamieson.) 

band-string, s. 

1. A string appended to a band ; a string 
going across the breast for tyiug in au orna- 
luetital way. 

2. The designation given to a speciea of con- 
fection of a long shape. (Jamieson.) 

band-wagon, «. A largo vehicle de- 
signed to convey a hand of musicians, used 
generally at tbu bead of a procession. 

^ To keep up icifh the band-wagon: To keep 
at the head ; to be foremost, alert, progressive. 

( C. S. Slang.) 

band-wheel, s. 

Mach.: A wheel with a face nearly flat or 
grooved to retain the band that drives it, as 
in the lathe. 

bind (I). * bando, v.t. A i. [From Eng. band, 
s. (q.v.). In Fr. bander = to bind, to tie; 
Port, bandar.] 

A. Transitive: 

t 1. Of things : To tic with a band. 

2. Of persons: To unite together in confe- 
deracy; to form Into n band, troop, or society 
(In this sense often used reflectively.) 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To unite together ; to enter into agree 
ment. alliance, or confederacy. 

" And when It was day. certain of the Jews banded 
together . . Acts xxiiL 12. 

2. To assemble. 

" Huge routs of people did about them band" 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. Jv. 34. 

* band (2), v.t. [Low Lat. bandire — to pro- 
claim, to denounce.] (Ban, Banish.] To in* 
terdict, to banish, to forbid, to expel. 

"Sweet# love such lewdne* bands from his falre com 
panee." Speruer ; F. Q.. III. IL 4L 

* band (1), pret. £ pa. par. of Ban, v. (q.v.). 

" And curs’d and band, axul blasphemies forth threw.** 
Spenser : F. . V. xL 12. 

* band (2). pret. £ pa. par. of Band, t*. (q.v.)i 
(A. IS. band, pret. of bindan = to biDd.] 

" His bon until a tre sho band." 

Twain* and. Gatcin , 1,776. (5. in Boucher.) 

band-ago (age = ig), s. [In Dan. A Fr. 
bandage, from Fr. bander = to baud or tie, 
Ac.] [Band, s. A ti] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Anything tied around another, as a piece 
of cloth tied around the eyea to blindfold one, 
or around a wound for surgical urposes. 

1. In a general sense 

(a) Literally: 

"Cords were fastened by books to my bandages. 
which the workmen had girt round tuy neck.’’— Swift. 

(b) Figuratively: 

"Zeal too had a place among the reet, with a 
bondage over her eyes . . Addison. 

2. In a surgical sense. [B. 1.] 

"... my informer, putting his head out to see what 
was tbe matter, received a severs cut, aud now wore a 
bandage"— Darwin: Voyage round the World, cb. ii. 

t II. The act or operation of tying up 
wounds. 

B. Technically : 

1. Surgery ; A fillet, band, or stripe of 
cloth, used in surgery for tying up wounds, 
and thus stopping the effusion of blood, fur- 
ther injury from the air, from accident, or 
from violence. [A., I. 1, 2.] 

2. Arch . (Plur.): The iron rings or chains 
surrounding the springing of a dome or the 
circumference of a tower, to bind the structure 
together. 

band-age (ago = lg), v.t. [From ban Jape, 
s. (q.v.).] To tie up with a bandage or 
similar appliance. 

band -aged, pa. par. A a. [BANnAOE, r.J 
b&nd'-ag-ing, pr. par. [Bandage, v.] 
b3nd-a-le er, s. [Bandoleer.] 

ban-dan'-a, *ban-d&n-na, s. [In Fr. 

bandana; Sp. bandana, bandailo — a necker- 
chief made of bast. (Mahn.)A A kind of 
calico-printing in which white or bright- 
colorea spots are placed upon a Turkey -red or 
dark-ground. 

bandana handkerchief. A handker- 
chief printed as described above. 

b&nd'-box, s. [Eng. bond ; bar.] A box of 
thin card, used principally for enclosiug hats, 
caps, or similar articles of attire. 

" With empty bandbox »hc delight* to range." 

Gay: TVirta. 

band<5 (ban'-dc), a. (Fr. = banded.] 

Her.: The same as Eng. In Bend [Bend.] 

ban’-deau (eau as 6), plur bfin -dearuc 
(caux as oz), 5. [Fr. = a fillet, frontlet, 
diadem, tiara, architrave.] A narrow band 
or fillet around a cap or other headdress. 

"Around the edge of this c*p was a stiff bandeau of 
leather. "—Scott. 

band cd (1), * band, pa. par. & a. [Band 

(1). f.] 

A. Ord. Lang.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

’* Secret Mid *sfe the banded chest*. 

In which the wealth of Mortham rest#." 

Scott : Hokcby. Iv. SI. 

B. Technically : 

1. Bot. : A term applied to variegation or 
marking when transverse stripes of one colour 
cross another one. 

2. Her. When a garb is bound together 
with n band of a diflerent tincture, it is said 
to be 6«m/c</ *>f that tincture. (Gl(>ss. of Her.) 

blind -cd (2), pa. par. [Bano, t\] 
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ban -del-et, «. [Bandlet.] 

t b&nd'-CI*, $. (Eng. band ; -cr.J One who 
bands ; a person engaged to one or more in a 
bond or covenant. (Chiefly Scotch. ) 

'* Moiitp^se, and no many of the bunkers as happened 
to be at humo at that time, were cited to apiKjar."— 
Quthry: Mem., p. 90. {Jamieson.) 

ban' der ole, ban-der~olle,s. [Bandrol.] 

ban -di-coot, • ban' di-cote, s. [Anglo- 
iudiaii name, from Tolugu paadi-kokku — pig- 
rat.] 

1. A name given to the Mus giganteus of 
llaidwiuke. It is as large as a rabbit, and is 
found in India. It feeds on grain. 

2. The English name given to a genus of 
Marsupial quadrupeds, named from their re- 
semblance to the al>ove species. They con- 
stitute the genus Perameles or the family 
Peramelid®, and are found in Australia, 'i here 
are several apecies. They are sometimes 
called Bandicoot Itats. [Peramelid.e.] 

ban died, j xi. par. [Bandy, ».] 
ban -di-leer, s. [Bandoleer.] 
band-lng, pr. par. Sb a. (Band (1), v.) 

banding-plane, s. A plane used for 
cutting out grooves and inlaying strings and 
bands in straight and circular work. ( Good - 
rirh <f Porter.) 

ban dit, * ban-dite, * b&n'-dit-td, 
* ban -det-to (pi. ban'-dit-ti, t ban- 
dits), a. & s. [la Sw. , Dan., Ger., & Fr. 
bandit ; Dut. bandiet ; Sp. & Port, bandido 
— a highwayman. Ital, bandito, as adjective 
= proscribed, banished ; as substantive = an 
outlaw, an exile, a highwayman ; bandita, 
bando ~ a proclamation; &andire= to pro- 
claim, publish, tell, banish.] [Ban ] 

* i^ s at lj*ctire (of the old form banditto): 
Pertaining to an outlaw, a highwayman, or 
other robber. [B.] 

"A Roman swurdcr, and banditto slave. 

Murder’d sweet TuMy." 

.Vj-j Kesp : 2 Hen. >7.. !▼. i. 

S. substantive (of the modern form 
bandit ); 

1*. Properly: Oue who, besides hating l>een 
banished, has been publicly proclaimed au 
outlaw, and, having nothing further to hope 
from society, or ‘at least from the government 
which has taken these decisive steps against 
him, has become a highwayman or robber of 
some other type. 

2. More generally: Any robber, whatever 
may be the circumstances which have led to 
his adopting his evil mode of life. 

‘‘No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride 
No caveru'd hermit, rest* sell-satisfy\i.*‘ Pope. 

TI As robbers generally find that thev can 
more easily carry- out their nefarious plans if 
they go in gangs, the word bandit often occurs 
in the plural (baiulitti) ; there is, however, no 
reason to believe that this is etymologically 
connected with band, in the sense of a com- 
pany of people associated together for some 
end 

“They bad contracted all the habits of banditti."— 
Macautay ; Mitt. Eng,, cIl xiv. 

bandit saint (pi. banditti-saints), s. 

A person combining the profession of a saint 
with the practice of a bandit. 

“ B indi'tHaints disturbing distant land*. 

Ami unknown nations wandering for a home." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt lv. 

ban -dit-ti, s. pL [Bandit.] 

t ban -die, s. (Irish bannlamh - a cubit • bann 
= a measure, and lamh = the baud, the arm.) 


1. A measure of two feet in length, nsed in 
the south and west of Ireland. 

2. See extract. 

Bundle , or narrow linen, for home consumption 
te made In the western part of the county.”— Art h ur 
rounj. A Tour in Ireland, p. 85. 

handle - linen, s. (See extract under 
handle f s., 2.) 

tband -lcss lie.adr. [Eng. band; -less,-!,/.) 
Without bands or vestments; regardlessiy. 
(scotTh.) (Jamieson.) 

t band less ness, a [Eng. band ; -(ess. 
The state of abandonment to wicked- 
ness. (S<x>tch.) (Jamieson.) 

bin d ® 16t » 5 Ha Fr. bande- 


1. Onl. Lang, : A small band for encircling 
anything. (Francis.) 

2. Arc/i. ; Any small band, moulding, or 
fillet. (Johnson.) 

band-hoo'-ka, s. [Name in aome languages 
of India.] The name of an Indian ahrub, the 
Ixora Pandhuca, sometimes called the Jungla 
Geranium. It has scarlet or crimson flowers, 
and belongs to the order Ciochouace®, or Cin- 
chonads. 

ban'-dog, * band -dog, * band'-dogge, 
* bond e-dog, s. [O. Eng. band — bound, 
and dog.] A dog of such a character as to 
require the restraint of a band ; a large, fierce 
dog requiring to be kept chained. Specially, 
according to Harrison, a mastiff; and, ac- 
cording to Bcw-ick, a cross between the mastiff 
and the bull-dog. 

“ Sonde-dog : molossm." — Prompt. Parv. 

" Half a hundred rood band-dogs 
Caine running o er the lea.” 

Robin Rood, ii. M. (Boucher.) 

" We have great ban-dogs will tenre their skinne." 

Spenser ; Shep. Cal., lx. 

ban -do -leer, ban'-de-lier T bin -di- 
leer, $. fin Dut and Ger. bandelier ; Sw. 
bantler ; Fr. bandoulicre ; Sp. bandolera; Port. 
bandoleira ; Ital, banrlalicru ; from Fr. bande, 
Ital. ba/u2a =, a band. Named from having 
been fastened by a broad band of leather.] A 
large leathern belt worn in mediaeval times by 
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musketeers. One end passed over the right 
shoulder, whilst the other hung loose imder 
the left arm. It sustained the musket, aad 
had dependent from it twelve charges of 
powder and shot put up in small wooden 
boxes. 

“ He lighted the match of his bandelier. 

And woJully scorched the hackbutteer." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, ill. 2L 

* ban -don, *ban -donn, *baun'-doun 
(0. Eng.) ban'-dottai (0. Scotch), s. [O. Fr. 
& Prov. bandon= commaud, orders, dominion.] 
[Abandon.] 

1. Command, orders, dominion. 

“ Alaugst the land of Rosa he roars. 

And all obey'd at lus bundoten, 

Evni £rae the North to Suthreu ehoors. 

Battle of Harfow. st 7. Evergreen, L 81. (Jamieson.) 

2. Disposal. 

“ For bothe the wise folke and unwise 
Were wholly to her band-on hrought, 

8o well with yettea hath she wrought." 

Rom. of the Rose, 1, ICS. 

t ban'-dore, f ban'-dore, t man -dor o, 
tpan-dore, tpan-dore, s. [In Dam 

pandure; Ger. pa adore ; Fr. bandore, mandore, 
mandole, pandore ; Sp. bandurria, pandola = 
a lute with four strings, mandolin, pandurria ; 
Port, bandurra ; Ital. mandola = a cithern 
pandora^ pandura ; Lat. pandura and jxindn- 
rium; Gr. navBovpa (jxindoura) and wo^oopi? 
(pandouris) = a musical instrument with three 
strings, said to have been invented by Pap.] 

A musical instrument like a lute or guitar, 
invented by John Ross or Rose, a famous 
violin-maker, about 35d2. The name gave 
origin to banjo (q.v.). 

" One Gfirehi Sanchez, n Spenlih poet, became du- 
t rang lit of his wits with overmuch lev.tte. and at the 
upon a bandar e."- 

U its, his, and Ennescs. K. 4 (1614). 
ban' doun-ly f # ban -ddwn-Iy f adv. [O. 
Eng. & Scotch baudoun; dy.) Firmly, cou- 
rageously. (Scotch.) 

"17? e ,? othpron ** vr bow that so bandoumly, 
allace abaid ner hand thair chewalry. f 

iraHuce, v. 881. MS. {Jamieson.) 

band-rol, ban-der-ole, baai-ncr-ol, 
ban-ner olle, ban-ner-all, s. [In Fr. 

banderole = (1) a shoulder-belt ; (2) a bandrol ; 
(3) (Xaut ) a streamer.] 
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1. A small flag, pennant, or streamer in tbe 
form of a guidon, longer than broad, usually 
borne at the mast-heads of vessels. (Joftnson.) 

2. The small silk flag which occasionally 
hangs from a trumpet (Johnson.) 

3. A banner or 
flag, usually about 
a yard square, 
several of which 
were borne at the 
funerals of the 
great. The engrav- 
ing shows the bau- 
nerolle which was 
placed at the head 
of Cromwell at his 
funeral, (Fair- 
holt.) (Sea also 

example from Camden under Bannehol.) 

4. Her . ; A email streamer depending from 
the crook of a crozier and folding over the 
staff. 

5. Arch.: A flat bard with an Inscription, 
used in the decoration of buildings of the 
Renaissance period. 

band s man, s. [Eng. band; -man.) A 
member of a (military) band. [Band, 11.2.] 

b&nd -ster, ban -ster, s. [Eng. band, and 
suffix -ster.] One who binds sheaves alter the 
reapers of the harvest- field. (ScofcA) 

ban'-dy (1), s. [Etymology doubtful. Dr. 
Murray tliiuks it probable that it cornea from 
bandy, v. (q.v.).] 

1. A club bent and rounded at the lower 
part, designed for striking a ball. 

2. A game played between two parties 
equipped with such aticks or clubs, the one 
side endeavouring to drive a small ball to a 
certain spot, and the others doing their best 
to seud it in the opposite direction. [Hockey.] 

“Are nothing but the games they lose ot bandy." 

0. Play, v. 1C2. (J. H. in Boucher.) 

bandy-wicket, s. An old name of a 
game like cricket. (J. H. t'a Bovchen\) 

ban'-dy (2), «. [Telugn and Karnata(Canarese) 
baiidi, fcundi.] A cart, a carriage, a gig ; any 
wheeled conveyance. (Anglo-Indian.) [Bul- 
lock- band v.] 

baji'-dy (1), a. [Probably from bandy (1), s.) 

J. Curved outwards at the side (said oflegaX 
(See extract from Swift under bandy deg.) 

2. Bandy-legged. 

band’-y(2), a. [Eng. band, s.] 

1. Marked with bands or stripes. 

"Soe as the same clothes heiugc put in water art 
founUe to shrmcke, rewey, puraey, squallle, cockling®* 
bandy, lighle, and notablie fuullie. —St at. 43 Ehz.. e. lOt 

2. Full of (musical) bands. 

bandy-leg, s. A leg curved laterally 
outwards. 

" Nor makes n scruple to expose 
Your ba ndy-leg, or crooked nose." Suift. 

bandy-legged, a. Hating bandy legs. 

“The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandy-legged 
prince: euch a juraou would have made but an odd 
figure.” ( Johnsott .) 

b&n'-dy, v.t. fc i. [Prob. from Fr. bander = to 
bandy, with some allusion to bande = a side.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: To toss backwards and for- 
wards, as a ball in the game of tennis or any 
similar play. 

"They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bondy the service like a tennis ball."— Spenser. 

" ''’hat from the tropicks con the earth repel ! 
hat vigorous arm, what re{H?rcussive blow. 

Bandies the mighty globe still to and fro?" 

II. Figuratively : 

1 1. To exchange anything in a more or lesa 
similar way with another person. 

(a) In a general sense : 

" affections and warm youthful hlood. 

She d be as swift in motion as a ball : 

My words would bandy her to my sweet lore. 

And hi* to me." Shakesp. : R./m. * Jul„ iL 6. 

(b) Spec. : Used of the exchange of words or 
blows with an adversary. 

"And bandiM many a word of boast" 

Sco’t : Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 14. 

" While he and Musgrave bandied blow*.” 

Ibid 27. 

2. To agitate, to toss about 

"This hath been so banditti amongst tie, that on 
can hardly miss books of this kind."— Locke. 
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** Ever since men have been united Into govern- 
tneuta the eudeav ours after uuiveraal monarchy have 
been bandied among them."— Swtfr. 

** Let not obvious and known truth, or some of the 
most plain and certain propositions, be bandied about 
in a disputation."— H'otts 
B, Intransitive : 

1. lit. : To drive a ball backward and for- 
ward in playing tennia. 

** That while he had bcenfcarufvmj at tennis . . .** 
Webiter : Vutoria Corombona. (Wares.} 

2. Fig, : To drive anything to and fro ; 
specially, to exchange blows with an adversary. 

"A valiant son-lii- law thou shalt enjoy; 

Oue flt to bandy with thy lawless sous, 

TorulBe lu the commonwealth of Rome.* 

Xhaktup. : Tit in Andron., L L 

ban'-dy ing, pr. -par. k a. [Bandy, v.] 

" After all tho bandying attempts of resolution. It Is 
as much a question as ever."— Glanville. 

* bane (1), s. [Bone.J (0. Eng. k Scotch.) 

bane (2), s. [A.S. bana-=. (1) a wound-maker, a 
murderer (2) destruction, death, the undoing; 
bane, ben, benn = a wound ; Sw. 6ane = bane, 
death ; I cel. bani — death, murder; in compos. 
bana, ns bana-sott = death-siekness ; bana-sar 
— death-wound, from bana — to slay, ben = 
a deadly wound ; Mid. H. Ger. k Flem. bane 
= destruction ; O. H. Ger. bana = death-blow, 
murder; ba no = murderer ; Goth, banja = a 
blow, a wound (Bano) ; Irish bana — death. 

J Bane may be connected with Arm, benyn, 
vinym; Fr. venin ; Sp., Port., k ItaL veneno ; 
Lat. venerium = poison.] (Bane, v.] 

* A. Of persons ; A murderer. 

” And schulde have 6ans beoo . . 

MS. Cote., ntui, D. rvill., f. 147. (S in Boucher.) 
B, Of things : 

I Lit. : Poison of a deadly kind. [Bane- 
BEnny.] 

II. Figuratii'cly : 

1. Anything highly detrimental, noxious, or 
fatal. 

"Thus am I doubly arm'd : my death aad life, 

My bane aud antidote, ore both before me : 

This. In a moment, brings me to au eud ; 

But that iulurma me I shall never die.” 

AddUrm. 

2. Anything detrimental to a lesser axtent. 

** For mutability Is Nature's bane.” 

Wordt worth : Excursion, bk. 111. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between 6an«, 
pest, nnd ruin : — “ Bane is said of things only ; 
pest, of persona only. Whatever produces a 
deadly corruption is the bane; whoever is as 
obnoxious ns the plague is a pest; ruin is that 
which actually causes ruin ; luxury is the 
bam of civil society ; gamiug is the bane of 
youth ; sycophants are the pests of society ; 
drinking is the ruin of all who indulge to 
excess. (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

bane-berry, 5 . The English name of the 
A rhea spicata, a plant of the order Ranuncu- 
kiceai, or Crowfoots. It is called also Ilerb 
Christopher. It grows wild in Britain. The 
berries are poisonous ; with alum they yield 
a black dye. [Acta£a.] 

* banc wort, s. One of the old names of 
a plant— the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa bella- 
donna, Linn.). 

"bane, v.t. {From tone, s. (q.v.). In Gr. 

(pheno)-= to slay.) To poison. 

" What if my hoURc be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give teu thousand duc.it* 

To have it ftciM’d.” 

Sh<iketjj. : Merchant qf Venice, Iv. 1. 

* ba ne-f ire, s. [Bonfire.] 

banc ful, a. [Eng. bane; -ful.] Poisonous, 
pernicious, deadly, noxious, harmful, destruc- 
tive. 

*' Fur *ure one 8 tor It* ha netful hcain display'd 
Ou Pnom's roof and HIppoplaHa'e ahadt-." 

rope: Homer t Iliad, x xii. «J0, ell. 
"And hcr« to every thlratv wanderer 
By *ly enticement give* Ida ba ne f ul cup.'* 

Milton : Com nt. 

ba ne ful ly, adv [Eng. baneful; -ly. } Per- 
niciously, noxiously, harmfully. (BYfwftT.) 

ba ne-ful-ness, s. [Eng. baneful; -ness.] 
Tin* quality or state of lwing poisonous, 
noxious, pernicious, or harmful (Johnson.) 

•ban cr (Scofcft), * b&n-ero (0. Eng.), s. 
[Banner.] 


" bun er man, $. An obsolete apclliug of 
Banner-man (q.v.). 

* ban<. 3 , s. pi. [Ban (1), s.] 


bang, v.t. k i. [Imitated from the sound. In 
fcw. banka; Dan. banke = to beat, to knock; 
lr. b canaan = to beat.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To beat, to thump. (Vulgar.) 

" One receiving from Ahem some affront*, met with 
them handsomely, aud banged them to good purpose. •' 
— Bowel. 

■'He having got «ome iron out of the earth, put it 
Into bis servant*' bauds to fence with and bang one 
another."— Locke. 

2. To fire a gun, cannon, or anything which 
makes a report; or, more loosely, to let oft’ or 
shoot au arrow, or anything which goes more 
noiselessly to its destination. 

". . .ho gaed into the wood, and banged off a gun at 
him.” — Scott : Waver ley, cb. liiv. 

3. To handle roughly, 

** Tbo desperate tempest hath so bantfd tbo Turks.” 
Shuketp. : Othello, ii. I. 

4. To surpass. 

". . . notan England can hang them .” — A nderion : 
Cumber In n>l Ballade, p. 25. (N. in Boucher.) 

B. Intransitive : To change place with im- 
petuosity : as, ** lie bang'd to the door" =. ha 
went hastily to the door. (Jamieson.) Cf. 
"to&nn <7 to the door,” meaning to shut tha 
door so ns to cause a bang. 

H To bang out, v.t, k i. 

(а) Transitive : To draw out hastily. 

“Then I’ll 6a ng out my beggar-dish.'' 

Song. {Bou t Hclenore, p. 143.) 

(б) Intransitive : To rush out (Scotch.) 

“ Bly tbly wald I bang out o'er tbo brae. " 

Jlanuay : Poemt, ii. 39a (Jamieton. J 

b&rig (I), s. [Imitated from the aound. In 
Dan. bank = drubbing, cudgelling, blows.] 

1. A blow, a thump. (Vulgar.) 

’’ W'ith many a stiff twack, many a bang. 

Hard cnibtree aad old iron rang.'* Uudibrat. 

2. An action expressive of haste; as "he 
cama with a bang. (Scotch.) 

H In a bang : Suddenly, (Scotch.) 

•’And «yne ho married with him in a 6ang." 

Bon : Belenore, p. 69. 

3. A great number ; a crowd. (Used of 
persons or things.) 

*' Of customers she had a bang ; 

For loirda and souters a' did gong." 

Bamtay ; Poemt, i. 216. 

4. The front hair cut square across the fore- 
head (of a woman or girl). 

"She wear* a most bewitching bang."— Century 
Magazine, Aug., 1682, p. 640. 

bang (2), s. [Bhano.] 
banged, pa. par. [Banc, v.] 

b&ri’-ghy (ft mute), s. [Compare Telugu bun- 
gah = l>aggage in baskets.] 

In India: Baggage suspended from a bam- 
boo pnle carried on a man's shoulders. 

barig“-l-a, s. [Named after Christian Frederick 
Bang, author of a dissertation upon tha plants 
of sacred history (1767).] A genus of Alga:. 
The species are in broad or silky tufts. 

b&rig'-lrig, pr. par. k a. [Eng. bang ; -ing.] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Great, large, “ beating" in tlie 
sense of exceeding anything else in magnitude. 
(S. in Boucher, kc.) (Vulgar.) 



bari'-gie, s. [Hind, bangri , bungree = a brace- 
let.] An 
ornament 
of a ringed 
form, like 
a bracelet, 
worn i 
the wrists 
amlnnkles 
of both 
sexes in 
India, in 
parts of 
Africn.nnd 
other tro- 
banoi.es. puvd coun- 

tries. 


• bari'-glo, v.i. [Etymology unknown.] To 
(hitter aimlessly. (Said of hawks.) 

To bangle nuay ; To waste by little aud 
little ; to squander recklessly. 

" If wo hi Wile nwny the legacy of jietee left u* by 
Christ, It In ii hIvii uf our want of reward for liiui. '— 
ll’Aofe lot ty uf .Wn«. 


bangle ear, s. A loose hanging enr in a 
(log ; n defective car in a In use. (Bees.) 


bangle eared, a. Having tha ears loose 
and hanging like those of a dog. (J. H. in. 
Boucher.) 

Bari-gor'-i-an, a. [From Bangor, a cathedral 
city and parish in Carnarvon. The Rev. J. 
Evans derives it from Wei. ban = superior, 
and cor = a society. The chief choir.] Per- 
taining to Bangor. 

Bangorian controversy : A controversy raised 
by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, 
through ins publishing a sermon in 1717, 
from the text, “ My kingdom is not of thia 
world” (John xviii. 36). Ilis views, which 
were Low Church with a dash of what is now 
called Rationalism, gave much offence to tha 
High Churchmen of the day. Among Dr. 
Hoadley ‘s opponents was Dr. John Potter, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
author, among other works, of the well- 
known Grecian Antiquities. 

"They ore Informed of th» excellence of the Ban- 
gorian controverty . . — Qoldtmith : The Bee, No. vii. 

bang ra, 5. [From Mahratta, kc., bhang = 
hemp.] Coarse hempen cloth made in North 
India. 

ban&' some, a. [Eng. bang; -some.] Quar- 
relsome. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

barigs-ririg, s . [Banxrinc.] 

t birig'-ster, * bang e-is-ter, *. k adj. 
[Eug. bang; -sfer.j 

A. As swfcstanfive. Properly : One capable of 
inflicting "banging” blows; a burly ruffian, 
a rough, a bully, a quarrelsome person. (0- 
Eng. & Scotch.) 

” Ilk 6an^eiffer and llimaer of this land 
With fria brydell sail quliam thai pleis molest.” 
Pinkerton ; Bcottith Poemt, 1L 337. 1/amteton.) 

B. As adjective: Violent, quarrelsome. 

*' A' kens they hang iter ehiels o' yore, 

First amity au luxrie tore.'' 

Learmont : Poemt, p 29. (Jamieton.) 

* b&ng'-strle, s. [From bangster (q.v.), and 
suffix -y.] Strength of hand ; violence to 
another in bis person or property. (Scotch.) 

"Persoues wraogeouslio Intrusing themselvea lo the 
ro wines and possessiouee of utherls, be bangttrie and 
force, . . .'— Ac/t Jot VI. (1594). 

•barigue, s. [Bhano,] 

b&n'-l-an (1), b&n -y-an (2), s. k a. [In 
Ger. baniane, bandanen ; Fr. banian; Port 
baniano ; Sansc. banik = a merchant; panya 
= saleable ; jxin = to sell. ( Mahn , <fc.).J 
A. As substantive (among Anglo-Indians) : 

1. A Hindoo merchant or shopkeeper. 

2. Spec, in Bengal: A native who manages 
the money concerns of a European, and some- 
times acts as his interpreter. (Gloss, to Mill's 
Hist, of India.) 

3. A loose flannel jacket or shirt 
banian -days, s. pi. 

Xaut. : Days on which sailors hava no meat 
given them in their rations. 

banian-hospital, *. A hospital in the 
East for sick animals. 

b&n'-i- an (2), s. The same as Banyan (I). 

ban’ ish, v.t. [Jn Ger ftannen, verbanncn t 
O. 11. Ger. barman; Dnt. tvrbanneu; Fr. 
bannir, pr. par. ban issnnt ; Port banir; Prov. 
& ItaL bandire; Low Lat. bannio.] [Ban, 
Bandit.] 

L Literally: 

1. To sentence to exile ; to send away from 
one’s country by the verdict of a judicial 
authority ; to exile for a limited period or for 
life. 

"... therefore we ftanfih you our torritorle*.” 

Hhaketp. : Btchurd //.. |. 8. 

2. Reflectively : To send one’s self abroad, 
n. Fig. : To drive out or away ; to expel. 

** It Is f«>r w lckod me u only to dread God. aud to 
endeavour to fimiuft the thought* of Him out of their 
tniiid*.'*— Till of pn i. 

"And bids the world take heart and ftanOA fear." 

Coir per : Tho Talk, hk. Ii. 

*1 Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to bani.sft, t<» orife, mid to expel , and 
between the corresponding nouns ban sf ment, 
exile, nnd expulsion. The idea of exclusion, or 
coercive removal from a place, is common 
to those terms. 

G>) To banish and to r«n7r are thus discrimi- 
nated Banishment includes the removal from 
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or the prohibition of access to some place ; 
exile signifies the removal from one’s home ; 
to exile, therefore, is to banish, but to banish 
is not always to exile. Banishment follows 
from a decree of justice ; erile either by the 
necissity of circumstances or an order of au- 
thority. Banishment is a disgraceful punish- 
ment inflieted by tribunals upon delinquents ; 
exile is a disgrace incurred without dishonour : 
exile removes us from our country ; banish- 
ment drives us from it ignominiously. Ban- 
ishment is a compulsory exercise of power 
which must be submitted to ; exile is a state 
into which we may go voluntarily. 

(h) The followiag is the distinction hetween 
to banish and to expel : — Banishment and ex- 
pulsion hotli mark a disgraceful and coercive 
exclusion, but banishment is authoritative ; it 
ia a public act of government : expulsion is 
eimply coercive ; it is the act of a private in- 
dividual, or a small community. Banishment 
always supposes a removal to a distant spot, 
to another land ; expulsion never reaches 
beyond a particular house or society— e. <7., a 
university or public school, Ac, Banishment 
and ejrp'ufeion are likewise used in a figurative 
sense, although exile is not : in this sense, 
banishment marks a distant and entire re- 
moval ; expulsion a violent removal : we banish 
that which it is not prudent to retain— e g., 
groundless hopes, fears, &e. ; we expel that 
which is noxious— e.g., envy, hatred, and 
every evil passion should be expelled from the 
mind as disturbers of its peace. 

ban ished, * ban yshed, pa. par. k a, 
[Banish.] 

ban' ish-er, s. [Eng. banish ; -er.] One who 
banishes.] 

“To he fall quit of those my banishers. 

Stand 1 be lore thee here. 

Shakes p. : Coriolanus, iv. 5. 

ban'-isb ing, pr . par. [Banish.] 

bfrn' ish-ment, s. [Eng. banish ; -ment. In 
Fr. ftairissemc/tf.] The act of banishing ; the 
state of being banished. 

1. Lit. : The act of sending one from his 
country into exile ; the state of being sent 
into exile. 

“ There was now n.* probability that he would be 
recalled from banishment Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. v. 

2. Fig. : The act of sending another away ; 
specially, the act of dismissing thought or 
mental emotion. (Webster.) 

ban -is-ter, s. [Baluster.] 

ban is ter'-e ae, s. pi. [Banisthria, q.v.] 
Bot. : A tribe or section of the order Mal- 
pighiacese. 

ban-is-ter'-I-a, s. [Named after the Rev. 
John Banister* who lost his life searching 
for plants in Virginia.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Malpighiaceje, or Mal- 
pighiads, and the tribe Bauisterese. The 
species are evergreen twiners and climbers, 
with fine leaves and flowers. They were in- 
troduced from America. 

ban jo, than jer, s. [Probahly a corrupt 
tion of bandore (q.v.).] A musical instrument 
with live strings, having a head and neck 
like a guitar, with a body or sounding-board 
hollow at the back, and played with the hand 
and fingers. It is the favourite instrument 
of the plantation negroes of the Southern 
States and their imitators. 

bank, * banke, ‘bancke, s. [In A.S. 
banc = (1) a lunch, (2) a bedstead ; bene = 
a bench, a table ; Sw. bank = a shelf, a bar ; 
Ban. beenk = a bench, a form, a seat ; bank 
= a bench, form, pew, bank, pawnbroker's 
shop, shelf ; Ger. bank, banko; But. bank; 
Wei. k Ann. banc, boncq ; Fr. k Prov. banc = 
a bench, seat, pew. a bank, sand, a border- 
ahelf ; banque = bank, money agency, work- 
man's salary, bench, block ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
banco = a bench, a shop-counter, a bank ; 
Low Lat. banais — a high seat. Hence it ap- 
pears that bank and bench were originally the 
same word.] [Bench,] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 
t ]. Of a bench or seat: A bench, a desk, a 
counter, or anything similar to these iu form ; 
specially, one of the benches on which rowers 
usually sit. 

"Placed oa their banks the lusty Trojans sweep." 

Waller. 


2. Of a house fitted up with such benches or 
seats ; of anything or any person connected with 
such a building : 

(a) A counting-house or office fitted up with 
henches, desks, and counters ; specially one 
for dealing iu money. IB.] 

"... a fairly good demand is maintained at the 
Bank.’'— Times, Dec. 29. 1878. 

(b) The money dealt in at a bank. 

(c) The persons who deal in it ; specially the 
manager or the directors of the business. 

"... the Batik has been able to stem the torrent of 
curreucy . . ."—Times. Dec 28. 1878. 

( d ) The operations carried on ; the affaire 
managed. 

"... the foresight with which the Bank has for 
eome months past been managed. Timet, Dec. 28, 
1878. 

3. Of anything in nature resembling a bench 
or scat : 

(1) A piece of ground rising above the rest, 
and constituting either a long acclivity or an 
elevatiou of some other form. This may be — 

(o) A river-bank. 

"... packs of wild dogs may be heard howling on 
the wooded banks of the les9 frequeuted streams.” — 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch vi. 

(6) Any slight eminence or knoll. 

“ With fragrant turf, and flowers as wild and fair 
As ever dressed a bank or scented summer air ” 

Cow per : Charily. 

^ In East Yorkshire it is used for a hill. 
(Prof. Phillips: Rivers, £c., of Yorkshire , p. 
262 .) 

(c) An eminence rising from the sea-bottom, 
even though it does not come near the surface, 
as “ the banks of Newfoundland." 

" And there is no danger of bank or hreaker. 

With the breeze behind us on we go." 

Longfellow : Oolden Legend., v. 

(2) A cloud or fog shaped like a bench, or 
like a river-bank or a knoll. 

"... a heavy bank of clouds. . — Darwin : Voyage 
round the World . ch. ix. 

(4) Anything which, made by man, looks 
like a natural river-bank, eminence, or knoll; 
specially, a mound of earth or other material 
thrown up with the view of aiding in the aiega 
of a fortified place. 

" He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow 
there, nor come before it with shields, nor cast a bank 
against it." — Isa. xxxvii. S3. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

fa) Originally : The bench on which the 
judges sat. 

(b) The whole of the judges, or at least a 
number of them sitting together, hearing argu- 
ments involving questions in subtle points of 
law, as distinguished from a smaller gather- 
ing of them for hearing cases in Nisi Prius. 

2. Printing: A flat table used by printers, 
on which the printed sheets are laid as they 
come from the press. 

3. Carpentry : A long piece of timber. 

4. Comm. £ Polit. Econ. : An institution in 
the hands of a joint-stock company or of a 
private person, for receiving money, keeping 
it secure till required again by the owners, 
and turning it meanwhile to profitable ac- 
count. [Banking.] 

5. Mach.: A creel for holding rows of 
bobbins of cotton. 

6. The floor of a glass-raelting furnace. 
(Knight.) 

7. Music: A row of keys of a stringed or 
wind instrument. (Knight.) 

8. Mining: The face of the coal at which 
miners are working ; the surface of the ground, 
as in the phrase “ so much coal came to bonk.” 
Also, the coal left standing between the ex- 
cavations is bank. 

9. Naut. : A tier of oars in a galley. 

B. Attributively, as in the following com- 
pounds : — 

bank-agent, s. A paid functionary em- 
ployed to conduct banking operations ia a 
branch of the central office established as a 
feeder in a provincial town. 

bank-bill, $. 

1. In England : A bill drawn on a bank or 
a private individual. It is payable at sight, 
or at a certain specified time after it becomes 
dae. [Bill.] 

"Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my 

ready money, or bank-bills." —Swift. 

2. In America: A promissory note ; a bank- 
note. 


bank-book, s. A book in which the 
cashier or clerk eatere the debt andcrecfltof a 
customer. 

bank-credit, s. 

In Scotland: A specified eum up to which 
one will be allowed to draw money from a 
bank upon proper security being given. 

bank- fence, s. A bank of earth used aa 
a fence for a held or other piece of laud. 

bank-bolidays, s. 

Law £ Ord. Lang.: Holidays upon which 
banks are legally closed, eo that the officers 
of those establishments may obtain needed 
rest. By the Bank Holidays Act, passed on 
the 25th of May, 1871, the following holidaye 
became legal in tho English Kingdom. 

1. In England and Ireland: (1) Easter 
Monday ; (2) the Monday in Whitsun week, 
generally called Whit Monday ; (3) the first 
Monday in August ; (4) the 26th of December, 
popularly called Boxiog Day. 

2. In Scotland: (1) New Year’s Day; (2) 
the firet Monday in May ; (3) the first Monday 
in August ; (4) Christmas Day. 

Of the above holidaye Christmas Day, Box- 
ing Day, and New Year's Day, fall on different 
days of the week, and may in consequence 
fall on Sunday. When any one of them does 
ao, the legal bank holiday is on the Monday 
immediately following. 

3. In the United States: Bank-holidays in thie 
country differ in date in tho different atateg. 
The holidays common to nil are Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
Those kept in many of the states are New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Decora- 
tion Day, and General Election Day. Arbor 
Day, Labor Day, and a number of other holidays 
are confined to one or a few states. 

bank-interest, s. The interest allowed 
na money deposited in a bank. The rate is 
higher on deposit receipts than on current 
accounts. Both, however, fluctuate within 
certain considerable limits. Till lately the 
joint-stock banks and discount offices regu- 
lated their rate of interest by that of the Bank 
of England. In the United State* each state 
has its special legal rate, with differences in 
different states. 

bank-martin, s. 

Omith. : A name for a bird, the Sand- 
martin (Hirundo riparia). (Also called Bank- 
swallow.) 

bank- money, s. The credit given by the 
Bank of Amsterdam for worn coin received by 
it at the intrinsic value of each piece. The 
appellation was intended to distinguish it 
from the current money of the place. (Penny 
Cycl., iil 377.) 

bank-note, s. A note issued by a bank 
legally empowered to send it forth. It pro- 
mises to pay to the hearer a certain specific 
sum of money conspicuously printed upon its 
face. The Bank of England issues notes of 
the value of £5 and upwards, which are legal 
tender throughout England. Certain Scotch 
banka eend forth notes as low as £1, and Irish 
bauka eend forth notea for £1 and above. 
Banks of the United States issue notes of the 
value of 81.00 and upwards, which notea are 
supjdied by the National Government, and are 
based on the Government credit. They largely 
take the place of gold and silver in circulation. 
"... that the parties present would engage to receive 
bank-notes in all payments to be made to them."— 
Prof. Leone Levi : Brit. Comm. (1872), p. 76. 

bank-post, s. 

Stationery : The name for three kinds ol 
paper used for foreign correspondence. Me- 
dium Bank-post is 22 x 17fc inches, and weigh? 
13 pounds per ream. Large Bank-post is 20} 
x 16^ inches, and weighs 11 pounds per ream. 
Small Bank-post, a kind of paper now seldom 
used, ia 18 x 15£ inches, and weighs about 
9 pounds per ream. 

bank-rate, s. The rate of discount at 
the Bank of England on a particular day. 
[Discount, Interest.] 

"When the bank-rate remains apparently immov- 
ably 1 per cent, above the highest open value oi 
money . . S— Times, Sept. 19, 1879. 

bank-stock, s. A share or shares in tha 
capital of a joint-stock bank. 

“The sick man cried ont with a feehle voice. * Pray, 
Doctor, how went bank-stock to-day at ‘Change 7*"— 
Tatter, No. 241 
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bank-swallow, s. 

Ornilh . ; A name for the Sand-martin 
(Hirundo riparia.) I Bank-martin.] 

bank, v.t. & i. IFroni bank, s.] 

A« Transitive: 

1. To pass by thy banks or mounds of. 

. as I have their towns.” 

FKukcsp. : Ktng John , v. 2. 

2. To place in a banking establishment 
which invites the deposit of money. (Johnson.) 

3. To surround with a bank ; to embank, to 
fortify with earthworks. (Johnson.) 

H To bank vp a fire is to cover it thickly 
with slack coal, which will keep alight but 
burn slowly, as is doue by eugineers leaving 
work for a time. 

B. Intrans. : To place money in a bank, 
b&nk'-a-ble, a. I Eng. bank ; a&fe.] Of such 

a character as to be capable of heing received 
at a bank. (Webster.) 

banked, pa. par. & a. IBank, v .] 
bank' er(I), *banq uer (usilent), *banc- 
ower (£n<7.) f bank-er, * bank-tire 

(Scotch), s . (in Fr. banquier = a bench-cloth.] 
(Bank, s.J 

1. Of a literal bench or seat : 

* 1. A cushion or covering for a seat 

"One docer mid a new bancq*cer, . . Cockyn ; 

Will of Jl'm. AJ*anw>(1389l. Testam Ebor., p. 129. 

The form banker appears in Prompt. Parv. 
(1440). It is still iu use as a technical word 
among artisans. 

2. A stone bench on which masons place 
the block of stoue on which they are operating. 

3. A bench used in bricklaying for prepar- 
ing the bricks for gauged work. 

IL Of that which pertains to anything in 
nature ia form like such a bench or seat : A 
vessel used for cod-iishing on the banks of 
New found laud. 

bank-er (2), S. [Ehg. bank; -*r. In Sw. 
bankor ; But. & Ger. lankier ; Fr. banquier; 
tip. bawjucro ; Port, bankueiro; ItaL ban - 
chierc.] (Bank. ] 

1 . One whose profession or occupation it is 
to conduct banking operations. He takes m 
money for safe keeping, and, as a rule, allows 
interest on it, to repay which and obtain a 
profit for liimself or for his employers, he 
seeks to place out a great part of what he has 
received as advantageously as he can. He 
prospers if his investments are good, but is 
the cause of tremendous disaster if, lending 
what has been entrusted to him on had 
security, he find it not again recoverable. 

“ Whole droves of leuder* crowd the bunker's door*, 

To c*U In UlOUcy. Dryden. 

2. One who raises banks as a barrier against 
river- floods, encroachments of the sea, Ac. 

3. A drain-digger, ditcher. (North.) 
bdnk'-et (I), s. [Fr. banquette.] 

Brick-making : A wooden bench on which 
bricks are cut. 

* bliik ot (2), s. [Banquet.] 

b&nk'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Bank, v.) 

A. & B. Js present participle <£ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

”. . . were patd by the quaestor in bill* on the 
banking coiiunuuiomn, or iriumviri mrtuaril , . . ." 
—Arno/d. Hitt. Korns, vot. ili., cb. xllv., p. 5«T. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Engineering: The act or operation of 
raising a bank against river-floods, the en- 
croachments of the sea, or for other purposes. 

2. Comm. d Polit. Econ. : The act or opera- 
tion of dealing in money ; the occupation or 
business of a banker ; the methods he adopts 
in carrying on this occupation ; and the gene- 
ral principles on which these methods are 
founded. 

Though Banking cannot have been much 
required, and in all likelihood did not arise till 
society had made considerable advances, yet 
its origin goes liack to a remote period of 
antiquity. The practice of hiking interest for 
money, which presupposes operations which, 
by whatever name called, are really banking, 
is alluded to in the Mosaic law (Exod. xxii. 
25; Lev. xxv. 35— 37 ; Dent, xxiii. 19, 20), as 
It was in the New Testament by the Divine 
Teacher in one of his pnrubles (Matt. xxv. 27). 
The highly interesting discovery has recently 


been made that there was a banking establish- 
ment in ancient Babylon, founded by a man 
called Egibi, which lasted at least from the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar II. (B.C. 604) to 
the end of the reign of Darius Ilystaspis (B.C. 
485), and conducted financial operations of a 
magnitude which would have doue no dis- 
credit to the Bank of Eugland. (Trans. Bib . 
Archceol. Soc., voL vi., 1879, p. 582.) 

Banking was well understood at Athens ; 
it was established also in the capital and the 
provincial parts of the Roman empire, though 
uot just on the scale of magnitude which 
might have been expected. 

It languished through tbe Middle Ages, but 
revived with commerce in general about the 
middle of the twelfth century, Italy in this 
as in many other respects leading the way. 
Hence, as showu in the etymology, the Eng- 
lish word bank comes from the Italian banco, 
which primarily means a bench, and points 
to the fact that the first bankers, while con- 
ducting their business, sat upon a bench, as 
the Hindoo money-changers do to this day. 
[Money-changer.] From Italy the revival of 
banking spread to other civilised countries. 
Omitting banks of lesser note, that of Venice 
— the first public bank established in mediaeval 
times — arose in 1157, that of Genoa in 1345, 
that of Barcelona about 1400, that of Amster- 
dam in 1669, and that of Hamburg in 1619. 
Ia 1694 the celebrated William Patterson 
founded the world-renowned Bank of England, 
its charter being dated July 27th of that year. 
The Bank of Scotland followed in 1695. In 
1703 arose the Bank of Vienna, in 1765 that 
of Berlin, and in 17S3 that of Ireland. The 
United States Bank commenced in 1790, 
though it was not incorporated till 1S16 ; that 
of France was instituted in 1803, and that of 
Bengal in 1S09. 

Banking in the British Isles. The first 
notable traders in money in England were the 
Jews ; then follosved, from about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, Italians from Lom- 
bardy and other parts of Italy, whence the 
name Lombard Street for a well-known 
thoroughfare in London still swarming with 
bankers. The goldsmiths combined with 
their more specific avocation, first the ex- 
change of coins, next the borrowing and lend- 
ing of money, and finally hanking of the more 
modern type came gradually into existence 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The object of all bankers is to trade in 
money. This may be done with capital which, 
in the strictest sense, is their own ; or it may 
be so that, while employing this, they may 
invite deposits and current accounts from 
the public, thus keeping money in safe cus- 
tody, of which the owner might be robbed if 
he retained it in his own possession, and 
making payments fur him more safely and 
conveniently than he could do himself. [See 
Deposit, Current Account.] The last- men- 
tioned operation is generally carried out by 
means of bills or cheques. (Bill. Cheque, 
Clearing-house.] The establishments uow 
described are banks of deposit and of discount. 
To these functions some add that of being 
banks of issue, i.e., a bank which issues notes. 
IBank-note, Issue ] 

The banks of the British Isles may be 
otherwise chissificd : — 

(a) The Bank of England stands in a cate- 
gory by itself. It is ruled by a Governor, 
Deputy-Governor, and twenty-four directors. 
Its original capital of £1,200,000 was increased 
by successive subscriptions till in 1816 it 
reached £14,553,000. Its charter has frequently 
been renewed. It is, of course, a bank of issue. 
The £5 notes, by which it is best known to 
the general public, were first sent forth in 
1793. It has been helped by the Government, 
and has helped the Government in return. 
Though generally prosperous, it has had its 
vicissitudes, having had to suspend payment 
of its notes in 1696. anti between 1797 and 1820 
was restricted from making payments in gold, 
though a first step towards the gradual re- 
sumption of the normal system had been made 
in 1817. The Act by which banking is now 
regulated is Sir It. Peel's celebrated Rank Act 
of 1844, one provision of which was that the 
issues of the Bank of England on securities 
should be limited to £14.ooo.000. The periodi- 
cal settlement of dividends and annuities, 
contracted for at the National Debt Office 
in OM Jewry, is made at the Batik of Eng- 
land. The directors of the Bank nu-et every 
Thursday, to consider and lix the late of dis- 
count, and for other business. Till lately 


other banks and discount houses were wont 
to modify their own rate of interest by these 
periodical announcements, but of late some of 
them have acted more independently. 

(b) The Joint-stock Bonks of London and the 
provincial parts of England. The capital of a 
joint-stock bank is made up of the money sub- 
scribed by ita shareholders. Most of these 
establishments are constituted on the prin- 
ciple of unlimited liability, by which is meant 
that if the bank become insolvent, the share- 
holders are responsible to the last farthing 
they have in the world for the debts of the 
bank : sharing its profits in time of prosperity, 
they must participate in its losses iu days of 
adversity. Nay more, a trustee who holds 
bank shares is responsible personally to the 
extent of his private property, though he 
could not without fraud have appropriated 
any profits arising from the shares placed in 
his name. By an Act of Parliament passed in 
1879, these will be permitted on certain con- 
ditions to diminish the excessive liability of 
their shareholders. Most of the joint-stock 
banks grant interest on the deposits. None 
within sixty- five miles of Loudon are allowed 
to be banks of issue. 

(c) Private Banks: Associations of private 
persons for banking purposes, not incorpo- 
rated under Act of Parliament. These, as a 
rule, give no interest on deposits. 

(d) United States: Banking has passed 

through a series of conditions. Before the 
Civil War, each state had its own banking 
Bystem, the banks being banks of issue, and 
their notes often very poorly secured, with the 
result of great loss and distress in every period 
of financial depression. During the war the 
present National Banking System was in- 
augurated, in which the circulation iB founded 
on the security of Government bonds, purchased 
by the banks, and deposited in the United 
States Treasury. This system makes note 
holders perfectly secure against loss by failure 
of banks, and reduces the risks of counterfeit- 
ing by assuring uniformity in notes. There 
are, under more recent laws, some state banks 
in existence, but these are not banks of issue. 

(e) Savings Banks: Banks established for 
the reception of small deposits from the 
humbler classes of the community. In the 
savings banks of ordinary type a larger sum 
than the money is worth is paid for interest, 
the considerable deficit being made good from 
the consolidated fund. 

^[ Post Office Savings Bonks are established 
at all the Money Order Offices of the British 
Kingdom. Deposits are received from one 
shilling up to a certain limit Interest is paid 
at the rate of 2i per cent, per annum. 

. in tbe business of batiking xnd th&t of insur- 
ance: to both of which tbe joint-stock principle U 
eminently adapted."— J. S. Mill: Polit. Econ., hk. L. 
ch. ix., § 2. 

banking-business, s. The business of 
banking; the business of dealiog in money; 
bank business. 

"... for the transaction of ordinary ftauAinp- 
butinrts "—Penny Cyclop , Ul. 378. 

banking- functions, s. pi. The func- 
tions discharged by a bank ; the operations of 
a bank. 

"... and of performing the ordinary banking- 
functions "— Penny Cyclop., lit. 318. 

banking house, s. A house in which 
banking operations are carried on. 

"The great bankinghavs* at Benares.” — Penny 
Cyclop., iu. 378. 

bank less, a. (Eng. bank; -less.] Without 
a bank, not defined or limited by a kink ; 
boundless. 

bank’-rupt, * b&nk-roiit, * bank-uer- 

out (« silent)^ (Eng.), * blink rout, 

" bank -rom puc (0. Scotch), s. a a. lo.Fr. 
bonquerouttier = u bankrupt (Cohjroiv), Bora 
bonqueroutte = a becoming bankrupt. Ia 3w. 
bankruttor ; Dan. baixkcrotor ; Dut. ban knot- 
tier ; Ger. bankerottirer ; Fr. banqueruutier, 
from banque — bank, and Norm. Fr. raupt, 
Lat. mptus = broken, pa i»ar. of nmpo = 
to break.] (See below, the example from 
Skene.) 

A. .4s substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(a) A trader or other person ao deeply in- 
debted that he has failed to meet his pecuniary 


boil, bojf ; p<JTlt, Jowl; cat, ^cll, chorus, £hln, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; exocct. Xenophon, oxlst. ph — f, 
-clan = shan. -cion, tion, -sion — shun ; -tlon, -sion — zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, bcl. deL 
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obligations, and has had to surrender his 
property to be proportionately divided among 
his creditors ; more loosely, one who cannot 
pay his debts, oven if no arrangemeut has 
been come to with his creditors. 

"Io Latine. Cedere bonis, qubilk is most commonly 
rsed omougst mercliaudes to make ba nkrout, bank • 
rut>r. or bankrompue ; because the doer thereof, os it 
■were. breakU hi* bank. »t*lle or *eate. quhair be \»ed 
his trofflcuue of before. '— Skene : Verb. Sign., under 
the words Dyour. Dyrour. 

"Every asylum was thronged with contraband 
fraudulent bankrupts, thierea and assassins.*’ 
— nils' inlay ■ Hist. Eng., cm lx. 

* (b) {Of the form bankrout): Bankruptcy. 
{Nares.) 

"An nnhappy master Is he, that Is mnde cunning 
by many shipwrecks ; a nuoerable merchant, that is 
neither rich uor wise, hut after some bastkrouls."— 
Aschtm : Schotem.. p. 59. 

2. Fig. : Anything which promises more 
than it can give. {Xares.) 

"Time is a vary banArrupf, and owes more than 
he's worth to season." — Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 
IT. 2. 

IL Law and Commerce : 

*1.A trader plunged in debt who absconds 
and hides himself, so as to defraud his credi- 
tors; or doe9 anything similar in order to 
avoid meeting hia obligations. {Blackstone : 
Comment.) 

2. A trader who fails to pay his debts, and 
who, on the petition of some one of his cre- 
ditors or his own, to the court of law which 
has special cognisance of such cases, is re- 
quire 1 to give in a correct account of his 
effects, which, after all expenses are paid, are 
then divided among his creditors io shares 
proportionate to the amount of their several 
claims against him. No further legal demands 
can be made against him, though, if strictly 
honourable, he of course feels that, morally 
viewed, his debts are still owing, and if at any 
future time he obtain the requisite resources, 
be is in conscience bound to liquidate them 
with interest from the time when his failure 
took place. (Bankrupt Laws.] 

% Strictly speaking, only a merchant or 
other commercial man can become a bank- 
rupt; any one else failing to pay his just 
debts is said to be insolvent. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Judicially declared unable to meet 
one's liabilities. 

. . the officer* should uot be bankrupt trader*.*'— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Fig. : Unable to do what is demanded or 
expected of it. 

" Nor shall I e'er be! teve or think thee dead. 

Though mist, oo til our bankrout stage be sped,” Ac. 

Leon. Digges: Prolog, to Sh„ p. 23a fiVareiJ 
■’ He gives, what bankrupt Nature never can. 

Whose noblest coin is light and hrittle man.” 

Co itper * Valediction, 

bankrupt laws, bankruptcy laws. 

Laws which have been formed with the view 
of protecting a merchant who cannot pay his 
debts from unduly harsh conduct on the part 
of his creditors, and those creditors from any 
fraudulent conduct on the part of their 
debtor. (Debt.] Experience has shown the 
first object to be easv of attainment, the 
second one difficult. The first English bank- 
rupt law was that of the 34 k 35 Hen. VI 11., 
c. 4. which was rendered necessary to protect 
creditors from the shameless frauds to which 
they were too frequently subjected. Other 
statutes followed, which established the present 
Bankruptcy Court. In the United States 
national bankruptcy lawa were passed in 1800 
and 1X40, but these were not long in operation. 
Another law was passed in 1^07, which continu- 
ed operative until 1x78, when it was repealed. 

% Bankruptcy laws were passed in England 
In 1543 and 1571. These were consolidated 
v.id amended in 1861, lbOS, aod 1S69. 

bankrupt system. A system of laws 
designed to regulate all cases relating to bank- 
rupts or bankruptcy. (Bankrupt Laws.] 
bank rupt, * baiik'-rout, v.t. L i. [From 
the substantive.] 

1. Trans. : To render or declare a merchant 
unable to meet his liabilities. 

t 2. Intrans. : To be unable to meet them. 

" We Coat otr the care of alt future thrift, because we 
ore air <iy bankrupted." — Hammond. 

“ He that win* empire with the l<«s* of faithe 
Oubbuies It, and will bankrout' 

Thorpe : Byrons Conspiracy. 

bank'-rupt-fjy, s. (Eng. bankrupt; -cy.) The 
stale of being bankrupt ; the act of declaring 
one's self bankrupt. 


bankruptcy law. (Bankrupt Laws.] 

bank -riipt-ed, pa. par. [Bankrupt, v.] 

bank'-rupt-ing, pr. par. (Bankrupt, ».] 

* bank'-ure, s. (Fr. bang trier = a bench -cloth, 
a carpet for a form or bench ( Colgrave ) ; Low 
l*at. bnnquerium, baacalc.] A covering for a 
beueh. (Banker-] 

"A pair of ffuatlaue blankati*. a bankure, four 
cuochmgta." Ac. — Act. Dam. Cone., A. H9.*, p. S15. 

blink '-si-a, s. (Named by Linn® us after the 
well-known Sir Joseph Banks, who was bom 
January 4, 1743, sailed from Plymouth as 
naturalist in the exploring expedition com- 
manded by Captain Cook in 1768, became 
President of the Royal Society io 1778, was 
created a baronet in 1780, and died June 19, 
1820.] A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Proteaceie, or Proleads. The species, 
which are somewhat numerous, are elegant 
plants, scattered all over Australia, where they 
are called Honeysuckle Trees. They have 
umbellate flowers, with loog, narrow tubular 
coloured calyces, no corolla, foor stamens, 
and hard dry leaves, generally dull green 
above, and white or pale green beueath. Many 
species are now cultivated in England in 
greenhouses- 

banksia rose. A species of climbing 
cluster rose with small bull' or white scentless 
blossoms. 

bank'-sl-dse, s. pi. (Banksia.) 

Bot . ; A tribe of plants belonging to the 
order Proteace® aDd the section Folliculares. 
Type, Banksia (q.v.). 

ban'-li-oue, s. (Fr., from Low Lat. banleuca) 
bannus = jurisdiction, proclamation, aod leuca 
=. league.] A district or the districts situated 
locally outside the walls of a city, but legally 
within the limits ; a suburb or aoburbs 
{Brande.) 

*b£n'-nat, *ban'-nate, s. (Bonnet.] A 
bonnet. {Scotch.) Spec., a bonnet of steel ; a 
skull cap. (Jamieson.) 

Double bannate (double in the sense of plate 
armour and bonnet) : A skull cap ; a steel 
bonnet. 

“That Locos Broiss tall re»tor* to Andrew Oade- 
f allow a double bannate, price vj a viii <t. and certane 
pndls of bouahald." — Act. /Icon. Cone, A- HW, p. 157. 

banned, pa. par. & a. (Ban, t».) 

• ban'-neonre, * baai -eour, s. (From Eng. 
banner.] A standard-bearer. (ScofcJi.) 

" He bod the ftamteoure be a Bid. 

Set hit banner*, and wytb it bid." 

Wyntown, ix. 27. SIS. (Jamieson.) 

ban‘-ner, *ban'-er, *b&n'-cre, s. k a . 

[In Dan. banner; Sw. and Wcl. baner; Dnt. 
banier, vaan ; Ger. banner panier, fahne ; Fr. 
banniere = a banner, bandiere = a file of sol- 
diers with colours at their head ; Prov. baneira, 
bavera, bandiera ; Sp. bander a ; Port, ban- 
deira; Ital. bandiera, connected with bandirc 
= to proclaim, to publish . . . ; Low kit. 
banderia = a banner ; bandum, = a band, a 
flag. Comp, with Goth, bandva , ban<Jvo~ a 
sigo.] (Band.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Languoge : 

1. Literally: A flag or standard carried at 
the head of a band marshalled for military 
purposes. (B. 1.] It indicates the way to 
be taken in marching, and is a conspicuous 
rallying-point in case of defeat. There are 
national, imperial, royal, ecclesiastical, and 
more private banners. A banner generally 
coosists of a piece of taffeta nr other rich 
cloth, with one side of it attached to a pole, 
while the rest of it is free to flutter in the 
wind. Sometimes the word banner is used for 
a streamer affixed to the end of a lance, or in 
some similar position. [A., II. 1.] 

" The baner wele that tboti display." 

and Gairin, 476. 

“AH In a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the air, 

With one ut colour* waving." 

Milton : P.L., bk. L 
" He ssid no more ; 

But left his sister and his queen behind. 

And wav'd hi* royal banner in the wind.*' 

Dry den. 

2. Fig. : Any Being, person, or thing to 
which in moral struggles one can rally. (In 


this sense Banner is a name sometimes as- 
sumed by particular newspapers, as the cor- 
responding word Standard is by others.) 

IX Technically : 

1. Her . : A flag, generally square, paioted or 
embroidered with the arms of the person In 
whose honour it is borne, and of such a size 
as to be proportionate to his dignity. Theo- 
retically, the banner 
of an emperor should 
be six feet square, 
that of a king five 
feet, that of a duke 
four feet, and that 
of a nobleman from 
a marquis to a 
knight banneret in- 
clusive, three feet. 

No one under the 
rank of a knight 
banneret is eutitled 
to a banner (Ban- 
neret.] (For the 
different kinds of 
banners, see Col- 
ours, Flao, Gon- 
fannon, Guidon, 

Orjflamme. Pen- 
dant, Pennon, and Streamer.] 

«[ A Feudal Banner is a square flag in which 
the arms of a deceased person are panelled, 
but with the helmet, mantle, aod supporters 
absent. Wheo all the quarttriugs of the 
person who is dead are present, and the edge 
fringed, it is called a Great Banner. 

2. Botany: The vexillum— the standard or 
upper expanded petal in the corolla of a 
papilionaceous plant 

B. Attrxbutively : In the senae of, in aome 
other wav pertaining to, or being in conoec- 
tion with a banner ; as in the following 

banner-cloth, s. The cloth of which a 
banner is made. 

"The banner-cloth wo* a yard brood and five 

quarter* deep."— Penny Cyclop., iii 407. 



banner-cry, s. A cry designed to aam- 
mon troops and other combatants together as 
around a banner. 


"At once there m*e *o wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow deU, 

A* all the fiend?, from heaven that feu. 

Hod pealed the banner-cry of hell ! 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt 17. 


banner-man, s. A man who carries a 
baoner. 

*• My banner-man. oil r on re ! * 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt 18. 


banner-staff, «. A staff from the upper 
part of which the cloth of a banner is un- 
furled. 

*' The banner etafrytsM In hit hand." 

Wordncorth: White Doe of Eyletone, TT 


ban'-ner-al, s. (Banneb.] A flag or standard. 

" Beneath the shade of stately bannerol .* 

Keats: Specimen of an Induction. 


b^n'-nered, a. [Eng. banner; -ed.] Furnished 
or equipped with banners. 

” By timet from silken couch ehe rose, 

While yet the bannered host* repose." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, T. HX 

ban'-ner-et, * ban'-ner-ette, * ban -er- 
ette {Eng.), * ban'-reute (0. Scotch), t. 
[In Fr. banneret , banderet ; Low Lat ban - 
nerefud.] (Banner.) 

L An abbreviation for Knight-Banneret; a 
member of an ancient order of knighthood 
which had the privilege nf leading their re- 
tainers to battle under their own flag. They 
ranked as the next order below the Knights 
of the Garter, only a few official dignitaries 
intervening. This* was not, however, unless 
they were created by the king on the field of 
battle, else they ranked after baronets. The 
order is now extinct, the last banneret created 
having l>eeu at the battle of Edgehill, in 1642. 
for his gallantry in rescuing the standard of 
Charles 1. 

" A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes. 
made banneret at Stoke, was a w« man ; the k mg 
answered, be doubted uot that* but marvelled how a 
fool could know/— Camden* 

2. A small banner or streamer. 

"... yet the (scarfs, and the bannerets alxmt thee 
did munfoldly dissuade me frorn believing thee a 
ve.Mel of to© great a burthen." — Shakctp. : Alts IF ell 
that Ends Well, t>. S. 

3. A tiile given to the highest nfticer in 
some of the Swiss Republics. 


fate, fat, fare, runidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t. 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, eure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ®, oo - e ; Sa = ©♦ qu — kw. 
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bin -ner-ol, s. [Bandrol] 

"Kim* Oswald had a bannerol of gold and purplfl 
act over hi* tomb Camden. 

brin'-net, s. {Bonnet.] (Scotch.) 

Nuikit bannet: The square cap worn by the 
Koman Catholic clergy. 

*\ . . no hhtchopes. frieri*. preistu. channoue*, durst 
weir nuiktt-bannettc4 . . ."—PUtcottie. Cron., *>.527. 
{Jam U ton.) 

ban'-mrig, pr. par., a., k s. (Ban, r.] 

As substantive : Cursing. 

” Furthermore, who Is ther that Is Dot afraid of all 
tualedictiuiis and cursed execrations, aud especially 
when the names of the infernal fiends or unluckie 
son la are used in such banning*."— Holland ; pltnie, 
bk. xxviii , c. 2 [Richurdtun.) 

* ban nr -tion, s. [From Eng. ban (q.v.).] 
(Banish.] 

1. Outlawry. 

2. Expulsion from a place. (Laud.) 

bin’ nock, ' bon'-nock, s. [lr. boinneog ; 
Gad. bonnach.] 

1. A flat round cake made of oat or barley 
meal. (Scotch.) 

H The dough of which tannoclrs are made 
is generally better than that of which cakes 
are formed ; a bannock, as a rule, is toasted 
on a girdle, while a cake, after having been 
laid for sooie time on a girdle, is toasted 
before the lire ; a bannock, moreover, is 
generally of barley-meal and a cake of oat- 
meal. (Jamieson.) 

"... ye nrr d JiA stick to gie them a waugh to’ drink 
and a bannock."— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. iv. 

2. Old Laic: A duty exacted at a mill in 
consequence of thirlage. 

” The sequela . . pass hy the name of knaveship 
and of 6u « hoc* and lock ou gowpen ."— Ertkine ■ 
inttit., bk ii.. t lx., J l'J. 

bannock -fluke, s. A fish— the Common 
Turbot (/'fewronfcfcs maximus). (Scotch.) 

••‘What are ye for to-day. your honour?’ she said, 
or rather screamed, to Oldhuck : ’Caller haddocks and 
whitings, a bannockjluke and a cock- padle ?' "—Scott : 
A ntiquary, ch. xL 

bannock-hive, $. [Scotch bannock, and 
hive (q.v.).] Corpulency, induced by eating 
plentifully. 

” Hosv great '» my Joy; its sure beyond compare 1 
To see you look sae hale, *ae plump an' square. 
However Sthera at the seft may thrive. 

Ye've beeu nae stranger to the bannock-hive 

.»/orf*on Poem*, pp. 177, 178. 

bannock stick, $. A wooden instru- 
ment for rolling out bannocks. 

" A bassie. and a bannock-Hick ; 

There's gear enough to make ye sick." 

Hogg • Jacobite Relict, 1 118. 

b&nn£, 5. pi. {Ban.] 

b&n’-quet (qu as kw), * ban' ket, * ban - 
kette, s. (In Dan. k Dut. banket; Ger. ban - 
kett ; Fr. banquet; Sp. banquet— a banquet; 
banqueta — a stool, a raised way ; Port. ba7i- 
queta =. a banquet; ltal. banchetto=a. feast, 
a little seat ; diuiin. of banco — a beach.] 
[Bank, Banquette.) 

1. Literally: 

*1. Formerly: A dessert after dinner; not 
the substantial meal itself. 

” Weil dine in the great room, but let the music 
and banquet be prepared here.” — Massinger: The Cn- 
natural Combat, iiL 1. (A’ur«.J 
^ (a) "The common place of banqueting, 
or eating the dessert,” Giffard says, “ was the 
garden-liouso or arbour, with which almoat 
every dwelling was furnished.” 

(b) Evelyn used banquet in tlic sense of a 
dessert as late as 1U85, though the modern 
signification had already come into partial 
use. (A fares.) 

2. Now: An entertainment of n sumptuous 
character, at which choice viands and liquors 
are placed before the guests. (Used of the 
whole entertainment, and not simply of the 
dessert.) 

*’ Shall the companion* make a banquet of him? . . 
Job xli. C. 

XL Fig. : Anything on which the miud can 
feast with pleasure. 

” In Ills commendation* I am fed ; 

It 1* a 6an<juef to me.” 

Shake tp. ; Macbeth, 1. 4. 

banquet kail, s. A hall for banqueting 
In. or a hall in which banquetiug lias actually 
taken place. 

*' You shall attend me, when I call. 

In tho ancestral banquet-hall" 

LongfeUan* : The Golden Legend, 1. 


banquet-house, s. [Banqueting-uouse.] 

'* Xow the qneeD by reason of the word* of the king 
and hi* lord* came into the banquet-home . . , 
v. la 

banquet-tent, s. A tent designed for 
.luxurious entertainments. 

bah’-quet (qu as kw), v.t. & i. [In Ger. 
bankettiren ; Fr, banqueter; Sp. k Port, ban- 
qvetear.] 

A. Transitive : To make a sumptuous 
feast for ; to invite to or entertain at a 
sumptuous feast. 

“Jove feel* himself the «ea»nD, sports again 
With his fair spouse, and banquet t all bis train.” 
Cowper: Tratul. of Milton (*' Approach of Spring''}. 

B. Intransitive : 

\. Lit. : To feast luxuriously. 

” Bora but to ba nquet and to drain the bowl ” 

Pope. Ilomer't Odyuey, bk. x., 652. 

" I purpos'd to unbend the evening hour*, 

And banquet private in the women's bowers.'* 

Prioi i 

2. Fig. : To ohtain luxurious food for the 
miud or heart. 

’’The mind shall banquet, tho’ the body pine: 

Fat paunches have lean nates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, hut oankerout the wits.” 

Shaketp . ; Love'* Labour * Lott, 1. 1. 

v t ban'-quet-ant (qu as kw), s. [From Fr. 
banquetant, pr. par. of banqueter = to ban- 
quet.] One who banquets. 

” And there not beside 
Other Ereat banquet ant t, but yon must rida 
At anchor still with u*." 

Chapman : Hum. Odyu., bk. xx. {Richardson.) 

ban'-quet-ed (qu as kw), pa. par . & a. 

[Banquet.] 

bari'-quet-er (qu as kw), 4 ban quet- 
te er, * baric ket-tour, s. [Eag. ban- 
quet , aad sulfix -er.] 

1. One who is a guest at banquets, or at 
home feasts luxuriously. (Johnson.) 

2. One who is the entertainer at a banquet 
or banquets. (Johnson.) 

briri-quet-irig (qu as kw), ban-ket- 
tiilg, pr. par., a., k s. [Banquet, v.] 

A. k B. Aspr. par. cf participial adj.: la 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or operation of feasting luxu- 
riously. 

”... and talk'd in glee 

Of long-past banqueting* with high-bora friends.” 
H'ordtveorth : The Excursion, bk.vii. 

2. The viands and liquors provided for such 
an entertainment. 

banqueting-bonse, banquet house, 

$. A house specially constructed or used for 
luxurious entertainments. 

"... presented his credential* In tho Banqueting- 
house."— Macaulay : Hitt. Png., ch. xvi. 

banqueting-room, s. A room con- 
structed or used for luxurious entertainments. 

ban quette', bari-quet (qu as k), s. [Fr. 
= a small bench, a long seat atufled and 
covered ; a causeway, footpath, or pavement.] 
Fortif. : A small hank at the foot of a para- 
pet, on which soldiers mount when they tire. 

t ban^, s. pi. [Ban (1).] 

ban-shee, ben-shi, s. [Gael, bean-shith = 
fairy ; from Gael. & lr. bean — woman, and 
Gael, sith, lr. sith, sigh, sighe, sighidh = fairy.] 
Celt. Mythol. : A fay, elf, or other supernatural 
being, supposed by aome of the peasantry in 
Ireland and the Scottish Highlands to aing 
a mournful ditty under the windows of the 
house when one of the inmates is about to die. 

b&n- stick -le (le = el) (Eng.), * ban- 
St^k-yll (0. Scotch), s. [A. 8. ban = a boae, 
and stirkel = a prick, a sting. J A name given 
in Scotland and in parts of England to a fish — 
the Rough-tailed, Three-spincd Sticlde-baek 
(C/osferosfeus trochurus, Cnv.), in Suffolk a 
** tun tickle.” It is a common species in Britain, 
occurring both in fresh water and in the sea. 

** Aspcrngu* {qua Jam pltri*). a banstykj/tl.' 

Qrtut l’o cab. (.9. in lioucher.) 

b&n'-tam, a. & s. [Probably from Bantam, 
a decayed village in the north-west of Java, 
formerly the seat of a Dutch residency.] 

A. As adjective. [From Bantam, or other- 
wise pertaining to it (see etymology).] Spec., 
pertaining to the fowl presumably from that 
place. (B.) 


B. As substantive : 

1. A small variety of the domestic fowl. It 
has feathered legs. 

2. A kind of painted or carved work like 
that from Japan, hut more gaudy. (<Jood)~ich 
& Porter.) 

ban -ter, t* t. [Etymology unknown. Prob- 
ably of a similar origiu to 6amLooz/e(q.v.). It 
occurs in the list of words in the Taller (No. 
230).] Mildly to rally one, to make good- 
natured mirth at one’s expense; to utter mild 
raillery upon one ; (vulgarly) to chatf. It is 
quite consistent with respect and affection f*»r 
the individual bantered ; indeed, there is in it 
a tacit compliment to his temper, as it would 
not he ventured on were he deemed likely to 
take lire at the remarks made. 

’’The magistrate took it that he bantrrrj him. aud 
hade au olhcer take hiiu into custody. '—L m Estrange. 

r Wedgwood quotes a passage from Swift 
(“ Tale of a Ttih”), in which this word is said to 
have come into England first from the bullies 
of White friars, from whence it spread next to 
the footmen, and finally to the pedants. It is 
not looked on as pedantic now. 

b^n ter, s. [From the verb. In Fr. badi~ 
nerie ] Mild raillery’, pleasantry at oue’s 
expeuse ; a joking upon one’s weaknesses, pro- 
cedure, or surroundings. 

’’This humour, let It look never *o silly, as it jiasses 
many times for frolic and banter . is mie of the most 
pernicious suares m human lif e.' —L' Estrange. 

. . those who ridicule it will he supposed to make 
their wit and banter a refuge and excuse lor their own 
lazines*.”— iraffi 

ban -tered, pa. par. & a. [Banter, r.] 

ban’-ter-er, s. [Eng. banter; -er.] One who 
banters. 

. . marked him out as an excellent subject for tho 
operation* of swindlers and banterert."— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng , ch. ilL 

ban'-ter-ing, * ban'-tring, pr. par., a.,k $. 
[Banter, r.] 

A, Aspr. par. & participial adj.: 

"It i* no Dew thing for innocent simplicity to he tho 
subject of bantering drolls.’’— L'Es'range 

B. As substantive : The act of rallying, oi 
treating with mild raillery ; the state of being 
rallied or mildly jested upon ; the remarks 
constituting the raillery. (HV&ster.) 

bant'-lijig, s. [According to Mahn, from Ger. 
bankling = a bastard ; according to Wedgwood, 
from handling, referring to the swaddling 
clothes in which a young child is wrapped.] 
A little child, a brat. (Used in couteiapt.) 
(Vulgar.) 

" If the object of their love 
Chance hy Lucina's aid to prove. 

They seldom let the6an//ino roar. 

In basket, at a neighbour's door.” Prior 

banat-rmg, s. [From a Sumatran language.] 
The native name of a small insectivorous 
mammal [Tufaia.] 

ban y-an (I), ban -i-an (2). ban-y-an- 
tree, s. k adj. [Probably from Eng. or Fr. 

= a tribe of Hindu merchants ; a 
broker.] (Banian.) 

A. As substantive: A tree, the Ficus Indica, 
or Indiau fig-tree, celebrated for sending down 



BANYAN-TREE. 


new atems from its spreading branrhes, 
which, supporting those branches themselves, 
make a living colonnade of great extent. 
Colonel Sykes mentious a banyan-tree which 
ho saw at the villngc of Mlimv, in the Poona 
Collcctorate, which had sixty-eight of the 
descending stems just mentioned, and con- 
stituted a grove capable, when the sun was 
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oanyan— baptist 


vertical, of affording shade to 20,000 men. 
The tree is well described by both Milton and 
Southey, except that Milton, misled by Plioy, 
makes the leaves larger than they are in 
nature, and describes loopholes cut io the 
banyan grove, which are wholly mythic — 

. thrre *‘*<>11 they chose 

The fig-tree, uot that kind lor fruit rcimwiied. 

But such ns at this day. t<» Indians kuowu, 
lu Malahar or Deccan spreads her nriiis. 

Brandling so bro-vi ami long, that in the ground 
The bended twig* take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over arched, and echoing walks between : 

There olt the ludian herdsman. *1101101118 heat. 
Shelters in cool, and tend* his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut thro' thickest shade those leaves 


*• It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

For o'er the lawn, irregularly rcread. 

Fifty straight columns pmpt its lofty head ; 

And many a longdepeudmg shoot. 

Seeking to strike its root. 

Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 

Some on the lower lioughs which crest their way. 

Fixing their bearded fibres round and rouud. 

With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 

Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung : 

Other* ut younger growth, unmoved, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern's fretted height. 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 

Nor weeds nor briars deformed the natural floor. 

And through the leafy cope which bowered it oer 
Came gleams of chequer'd light. 

So like a temple did it seem, that there # 

A pious heart * first impulse would be prayer. 

Southey : Curt e of Kehmna, bk. xnL 

B. As adjective: Pertaioing to the tree now 
described. 

banyan-tree, banian-tree, s. [See 

Banyan (1).] 

"Wide round the sheltering banian-tree." 

JJemant : The Indian City. 

* ban'-y-an (2), s. & n. [Banian (1).] 

ba'-o-bab, s. [Eth. baobnb, abauo, abart.) 
One of the names for the Adflnsonia dtytfnfn, 
called also the Monkey-bread Tree. [Adan- 
sonia.] 

bip (1). s. [Etym. doubtful.] A Leicestershire 
term for a dark bituminous shale. (JJVafe.) 

bap (2), s. [Derivation uncertain.] A thick 
cake baked in the oven, generally with veast ; 
whether it be made of oatmeal, barley-meal, 
flower of wheat, or a mixture. (ScofcA.) 

•• There will be good Upperd-milk kebbneks. 

And »owens. and fardle*. and 6op*." 

Airion ; 8. Songs, i. 211. (Jamieson.) 

Baph'-o-met, s. [Corrupted from Mahomet, 
the popular way of writing the name of the 
Arabian “prophet," more accurately desig- 
nated Muhammad or Mohammed.] A real or 
imaginary idol or symbol which the Knights 
Templars were accused of worshipping. 

bap’-ta, s. [Gr. pd-mu) (bapto) = to dip, to 
dye.] * 

Entom . : A genua of moths of the family 
Geometridae. They are thin-bodied, and fly 
during the day. Bapta bimacvlata is the White 
Pinion-spotted, and B. punctata the Clouded 
Silver Moth. 

• bap teme, s. [Baptism.] 

bap -tis-i-a, s. [Gr. pdirru (bapto) = to dye, 
for which some of the species are used.] A 
genus of leguminous plants, ornamental as 
border-flowers. 

b&p'-tfsm, * bap'-ti§me, * bap -teme, 
* bap^-tym, s . [In Fr. bapttme; O. Fr. & 

Prov. bapfisme; Sp. baufirmo; Port, baptismo ; 
Ttal. battesimo ; Lat. baptisma; Gr. pdimana. 
(botptisma) and £a:ma>idv (bopfismos); from 
pairr;{u>(baptiz6) = . . . to baptize.] [Baptize.] 
A. Literally : 

L The act of baptizing any person or thiDg 
in or with water. 

1. The act of immersing any ODe in water, 
or pouring or sprinkling it upon him or her 
as a religious and symbolical rite. 

" Ra pt ym : Baptismus, baptisma."— Prompt. Parv. 

Two kinds of baptism by means of water are 
mentioned in the New Testament : — 

(n) " The baptism of repentance for the re- 
mission of sins," administered by John the 
Baptist in Jordan to those who, under the 
influence of his preaching, made confession of 
those sins. 

" Jobn did baptize iu the wilderness, arid preach the 
baptism of repentance for the remission of aiu*."— 
if a rk L 1 (See also Matt. iiL 6 . 1 


(b) The Initiatory rite of the Christian 
Church, administered first by the apostles 
(John iv. 2) whilst their Divioe Master was on 
earth, and which has continued to be dis- 
pensed to the present time. 

2. The act of “ baptizing " a thiDg instead 
of a person with water. 

The washing of a ahip with salt water 
on passing the equinoctial line was formerly 
called in cant ami somewhat profane language 
“ her baptism." 

3. A term employed by Protestant, not by 
Roman Catholic, writers for the blessing of 
bells designed for worship in the Church of 
Rome. [Baptize, A., 1. 2.] 

IL The state of being baptized. 

B. Figuratively: 

L Scripture: 

L The doctrine, allegiance, or life into which 
the initiatory rite introduces oae. 

“And he said unto them. Unto what theD were ye 
baptized? .And they *aid. Unto John'* baptism.' — 
Acts XIX. 3. 

2. Death to sin and resurrection to newness 
of life. 

"Therefore wo are buried with him by baptism into 
death: that like A3 Christ was raised np from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life.” — Ram. ri. 4. 

3. Such a moral and spiritual state as war- 
rants the answer of a good conscience towards 
God. 

"The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also 
now save us (not the putting away of the filth of tbe 
flesh, but the nuswer of a good conscience toward 
God), . . ."—1 Pet. iii. 2L 

4. Suffering, specially that of Christ. 

"But I have a baptism to he baptized with; and 
how am 1 straitened till it be accomplisned ! "—Luke 
xii. 50. 

U. General Literature : 

1. The act or process of refreshing the heart 
by “sprinkling” it with something fitted to 
effect that end. 

'• If on the heart the freshness of the *cene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry du*t 
Of weary life a moment lave it clean 
With Nature * baptism, . . ." 

Byron : Child* Harold, ix. 61* 

2. Initiation into any work or occupation 
fitted to make a change upon the character, 
and prevent the possibility of ooe’s ever 
being again what he was before. Thus, when 
during the Franco-German war of 1870. Prince 
Louis NapoleoD, the same who perished so 
tragically in Zulul3nd, was first exposed, by 
direction of his father, Napoleon III., and 
with his own consent, to the fire of tbe enemy 
at Saarbrtick, the event was called a “ baptism 
of fire. " So nl so during the Indian mutinies of 
1857, the revolted sepoys, who had by murder- 
ing Europeans committed themselves to a 
course of action from which there was no 
return, were said to have undergone a “bap- 
tism of blood.” Formerly, the term boptism 
was also sometimes profanely applied in cant 
language to the outrageous practical jokes 
to which seamen or passengers in a vessel, 
who for the first time crossed the equinoctial 
line, were too frequently subjected, such pro- 
cedure being deemed legitimate in that zero 
of latitude. 

T] (1) Baptism of blood: 

Theol. : Martyrdom for the Christian faith, 
said to compensate for the want of the Sacra- 
ment. The same virtue is attributed to bap- 
tism of desire and baptism of fire. 

(2) Baptism of desire : 

Theol . : An ardent desire to receive the 

Sacrament, with perfect contrition for one’« 
sins. (1).] 

(3) Baptism of fire : 

Theol . ; The same as baptism of blood (q.v.). 
Used also of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

(4) Clinical baptism : 

Theol: Baptism administered to a person 

od a sick-bed. 

(5) Conditional baptism: 

Theol. : Baptism administered conditionally 

to a person whose condition is unknown or 
about the validity of whose baptism doubts 
are entertained. The form is : “ If thou art 
not baptized, 1 baptize thee, aic. 

b&p-tis'-mal, a. [Eng. baptism ; -ai.J Per- 
taining to baptism. 

"Tb*6<ipfwmrtJ service wits repeatedly dlacniAed."— 
Macaulay : EUst. Eng., cb. xiv. 

baptismal-character, s. 

Theol. : A term applied in tbe Roman and 


Anglican churches to a certain spiritual mart: 
which differentiates the aouls of baptized 
Christians from those who have not received 
the sacrament of baptism. This necessarily 
carries with it the belief that the acts— 
whether good or evil— of an unbaptized per- 
son can never be the same as those of one 
who has been baptized, and that the sacra- 
ment of baptism cannot he repeated without 
sacrilege. Also called baptismal mark or 
baptismal seal. 

baptismal-name, s. A Dame given in 
baplisin ; a Christian name. 

baptismal regeneration. [Reoevsr* 

ATION.] 

baptismal-shell, s. 

Eccles. : A small shell-shaped metal vessel 
with which water was taken from the font and 
poured on the head of the candidate io bap- 
tism. A small shell, polished and mounted 
iQ precious metal, was sometimes employed. 

baptismal- vows, s. pi. 

Eccles. : The promises made by tbe sponsors 
for a child, or by an adult for himself, iD the 
sacrament of baptism. 

bap-tl?'- rnal-lj?, adv. [Eng. baptismal ; - ly .} 
After the manner of baptism ; through meaos 
of baptism. (Quin.) 

Bap'-tist, bap'-tist, s. k a. [In Ger. Bap- 
tist ; Sp. baptist a ; Lat. Baptista; Gr. ^air- 
Tio-nj? (Baptistes) (Matt. iii. 1) = the Baptizer.] 
[Baptize, Baptism.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Scripture : One who extensively adminis- 
ters the rite of baptism. The term was and 
is specially applied to John, the forerunner of 
Jesus. 

*• In there dAy* CAtne John the Baptist. preAcliine In 
the wilderness of JudxA. . . . Then went out to him 
Jerusalem. And All Jndrx. And All the region round 
About Jordmu. And were baptized of him in Jordan, 
confessing their siu* "—Malt. iii. 1— 6. 

2. Theol., Church Hist., Ord. Lang.: A 
Christian who holds that it m not according 
to Scripture to baptize infants, hut that the 
ordinance of baptism should be administered 
only to believers in Christ, ami in their case 
not by sprinkling, or affusion, but by im- 
mersion. 

Whether the early Church did or did not 
baptize infants has been, and still is, a matter 
of dispute. It is universally admitted that 
some of the ao-called heretical sects of the 
Middle Ages were opposed to infant baptism. 
At the time of the Reformation the question 
to whom baptism should be administered 
came very prominently before the Church and 
the world , owing to the fact that a considerable 
number of thnse who, under the leadership 
of Luther, Melanchthon, and other religious 
chiefs, cast off their allegiance to Rome, ulti- 
mately abandoned all belief in infant baptism. 
Their opponents called them Anabaptists, im- 
plying that they administered a second bap- 
tism, the first one, that dispensed in infancy, 
still remaining iu force ; whilst they, of 
course, repudiated this name, alleging that the 
first baptism given in infancy being iovalid, 
that which they dispensed in adult life wa3 
the first, and not the second. 

Baptist views first attracted attention io Eng- 
land in 1536, and the earliest congregation was 
formed there in 1611. The first Baptist in tha 
United States was Roger Williams, who seceded 
from the Puritan communities of New Eng- 
land, was baptized by immersion in Providence 
in 1039, and united with others to found there 
the first Baptist Church in America. He was 
ooe of the earliest of men to announce the 
principle of religious liberty, and to give 
utterance to the Baptist doctrine that no one 
should be bouod to assist in maiutaiuiug wor- 
ship against his own rinsent. Two years 
afterwards another emracat Baptist, John 
Clark, founded the colony of Rhode Island 
upon the island of that name. A Baptist 
church was founded in Dover, New Hampshire, 
about the same time, while the first in Massa- 
chusetts was founded at Swaosey, in 1GG3. 
The growth of the sect in this country was 
very moderate during the colonial period, not 
more than 77 Baptist churches bcir*g known to 
exist in America in 1770. After the Revolu- 
tion it grew with considerable rapidity, the 
civil disabilities under which its members had 
labored being now removed. In 1784 there 
were 471 churches and 35,101 members. By 
1812 these had increased to 2164 churches and 
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172,972 members. It was not uatil 1802 fliat 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society, the first 
Baptist missionary society in this country so 
far as is koown, was formed, though mission- 
ary efforts hail been previously made. Elder 
John Lelaod, born in Massachusetts iu 1754, 
travelled during his missionary tours 75,000 
miles and baptized more thau 1500 converts. 
Since the dates given the Baptist Church has 
had a very active growth in this country, the 
number of its members now exceeding those of 
.any other religions denomination. In 1893 it 
possessed in the United Statc6 3*5,793 churches 
and 3,383,100 members, its church and college 
property being valued at more than SI 00,000,000. 
There are less than 500,000 Baptists in the 
remainder of the world. 

The Americao Baptists are iu favor of a 
complete separation of Church and State, and 
have always protested against state support of 
religion and the infliction of pains and penal- 
ties on religious grounds. They were for a 
long time almost alone iu these views, but are 
now joined in them by all American Protes- 
tants. They hold that baptism, according to 
the Scripture teachings, means immersion, and 
hold that none but those who have been thus 
baptized are qualified to partake of the Lord’s 
Slipper. The American Baptist Missionary 
Union grew out of a preliminary organization 
fouaded iu 1814. Duriog the eighty years of 
its existence it lias sent out more than 500 
missionaries, who have baptized nearly 200,000 
converts. The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was founded in 1832, has 6eot out about 
1000 missionaries aad teachers, aod has done 
excellent work among the Southern freedmcn. 

B As adjective : Pertaining to or connected 
with the religions body described under A. 2. 

b&p’-tis ter-y, b&p'-tis try, 5. [In Fr. 

buptisterc ; Sp. bautisterio ; Port, boptisterio; 
Ital. battisterio ; Lat. baptisterium ; Gr. /3air- 
Turnjpioe (ba/rtisferion) = (1) a bftthing-place, 
a swimming-place ; (2) the baptistery in a 
church.] 

I. A place iu a church or elsewhere for 
baptizing people. The part of a church in 
which the font is placed. 

" The baptisteries, or places of water for baptism. 
In those elder times. were not, as now our fonts are. 
within the church, hut without, and ofteu iu places 
very remote from It."— Mede , CViurcAw, 4c.. p. 42. 

t 2. Baptism. 

"The church waters used for baptistry." 

B. Browning : Casa Ouidi. 212. 

b&p--tis -tic, b&p-tis-tie-al, a. [Eng. bap- 
tist ; -ic, -aL] Pertaining to John the Baptist, 
to a Baptist, or to baptism. 

"This baptistieal profession, which ho ignorantly 
laughed at. Is attested by father*, tay councils, hy 
liturgies." — Bp, Bramhall : Schism Guarded, p. 2n5. 

b&p tis-tic-al-ly, cuiv. [Eng. baptistical; 
-Jy.] In a baptistical manner. (Dr, Allen, 
lUo rccster, <£c.) 

bap-ti z-a ble, a. [Eng. baptize; - able .] 
That may be baptized (If. E. Elders , Wor- 
cester, £c.) 

b&p-ti-za tion, s. [Eng. baptiz(c), -at ion, 
from Lat. baptizatio.'] The act of baptizing ; 
the state of being baptized. 

"... hi* first was his ba/itization with water.” — Bp. 
Ball : Contempt. Christ's Baptism. 

t>&p tizc, bap ti§e, v.t. & i. [In Fr. 6ap- 
tiser ; Prov. bateiar ; Sp. bautizar; Port, bap- 
tizar, bautizar; Ital. battezzare ; Lat. baptize ; 
Gr. fiamlfa ( baptizo)= (1) to dip in or under 
water, (2) to draw water or wine, (3) to bap- 
tize ; pd-mui (bapto) = (1) to dip, (2) to dye, 
(3) to draw water.] ( Liddell Jt Scott.) 

A. Transitive ; 

I. Lit.: Of the symbolical use of water or 
anything similar in connexion with a person 
or a thing : 

1. Of the use of water in connexion with a 
person : To immerse the body In water, or pour 
or sprinkle water upon the face, pronouncing 
at the same time certain sacred words. • 

(a) To do so with some unknown formula, as 
John the Baptist did. 

" I Indeed baptise you with water uuto repentance." 
—.Waft. 111. II. 

(5) To do so ill the name of the Father, of 
the Son, ami of the lloly Spirit. This is the 
initiatory rite of the Christian Church. 

"Go yo therefore, and teach all nations, ba/ttizmg 
them ill tile name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost."— xxvill. 19. 

When the baptized person is an Infant it 
generally receives its name, or, et least, hae 


its name for the first time publicly announced 
at the time of haptism. This seems to have 
been the case also with the initiatory rite of 
the Jewish Church— circumcision (Luke i. 59) ; 
but the naming of the child was no essential 
part either of the one rite or the other. 

2. Of the symbolical use of water or anything 
similar in connexion with a thing: The cere- 
mony which Protestant writers call “ baptiz- 
ing " a bell, designed for the use of Roman 
Catholics in their worship, is carried out by 
blessing it and giving it the name of some 
saint. Roman Catholics do not admit that 
the expression baptize is a legitimate one to 
employ in this case. 

II. Fig. : Divinely to impart the Holy 
Ghost to any one. [Baptism.] 

"... He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, 
and with fire.'*— Matt. ill. 11. 

B. Intransitive : To administer baptism. 

“John did baptise in the wilderness."— Mark i. 4. 

bap-ti zed, bap-tised, pa. par. & a. [Bap- 
tize.] 

bap-tlz-cr, bap-ti^-er, s. [Eng. baptise); 
-er.] One who administers the rite of baptism. 

". . . bis labour* as a preacher of righteousness and 
a baptizer”—Strauu : Life of Jesus ; Trans. (1846), 
vol. i., § 45. pp. 308, 809. 

bap-ti Z-ing, pr. par. k a. [Baptize.] The 
act of administering baptism ; the baptismal 
rite. [Baptism.] 

*bar, s . [A.S. bar.] An old spelbog of Boar 
(q v.). 

bar, * barre, s. k a. [In Dan. barre; Dut. 
baar = a wave, a bier, an ingot, a bar; Ger. 
barre =a bar, as of gold or silver; Fr. barre ; 
Prov., Sp., Ital., GaeL & Irish 6arra; Arm. 
bar = branch ; barren = bar ; Wei. bar = 
branch, bar. Cognate with SPAR(q.v.). Pri- 
mary meaning, the branch of a tree ; hence a 
bar.] 

A. ^4s substantive: 

(a) Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. Anything which, crossing another, hinders 
or obstructs progress. 

(1.) A piece of wood, iron, or other material, 
long in proportion to its breadth, placed 
across anything open to entrance, and intended 
to prevent ingress or egress. Specially— 

(a) The transverse bars of a gate ; the bolt 
of a door. 

"... hewed asunder* the ba rs of the main gate* to 
admit the whole column of Africans . . ." — Arnold: 
Hut. Rome , ch. xliv., vol. iii., p. 215. 

(b) A boom across a river. 

(2.) Any material body shaped like such a 
transverse beam or bolt, for whatever purpose 
it may be designed. Spec., an ingot, wedge, 
or mass of metal, such as gold, silver, & c. 

(3.) Anything natural, in place of artificial, 
constituting an obstruction. Spec., a bank 
of silt, sand, or other material deposited by 
a river at its mouth, and, unless cleared away 
from time to time, tending sooner or later to 
impede navigation. Also a similar bar laid 
down by Uie sea, even where there is no 
river. 

"A still oalt pool, lock’d In with 6a rj of sand." 

Tennyson: The Palace of A rt. 

U The “ bars of the ocean,” in Job xxxviii. 
10, are its shores. In Jonah ii. 6, the "bars 
of the earth ” are helieved by Gesenius to 
mean imaginary bolts or bars descending deep 
into its lower parts. 

(4.) Any line or mark in writing, printing, 
painting, &c., laid across another one. (in 
this sense bar was formerly used specially of 
cross cheques placed across garments, and 
differing from them in colour.) 

" Both the barres of hi* bolt 
And Other hlvthc •tour*. 

That were richcly raylcd 
In his aray clone." 

Gawayn * (he Green Anyght, 202. (5 fn Voucher.) 

2. Anything fenced Dif by such pieces of 
wood, iron, or other obstruction. Spec., part 
of a room railed or partitioned off from the 
rest to prevent intrusion. 

(a) In Inns, Taverns, Coffee-houses, and Re- 
freshment Rooms: An enclosed place in which 
the barman, barmaid, or similar person stands 
to sell liquor or food. 

" I was miller some apprehension that they would 
appeal to me : and therefore laid down my j>enny at 
the bar. and made the beet of my way ' — AUditon. 

(b) In Courts of Law. [See A. (b), l. 1.] 


(c) In the Houses of Parliament : A partition 
dividing>the body of both Houses, to which 
only the members and clerks are admitted, 
from a less sacred space just inside the door. 
To the bar of the House of Lords the Com- 
mons are summoned to hear the royal speech 
read or the royal assent given to bills. When 
the House of Lords acts as a judicial body, 
counsel are heard at the bar. To the bar of 
the House of Commons those are summoned 
who are guilty of a breach of the privileges of 
the House. 

"The House of Common# agreed yesterday to the 
motlou of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to summon 
... to appear at the bar. The Select Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the conduct of these persons re- 
ported that they . . . were guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of the House ."— Ha il y Aewt, July 28, 1879. 

3. The persons thus protected from intru- 
sion. [See (b), I. 2.] 

’ II. Figuratively : 

1. (Corresponding to A. (a), I. 1.): Any- 
thing which hinders, prevents, obstructs, or 
excludes ; also the act of hindering and the 
6tate of being hindered. 

H In this sense it may be followed by to, 
against, between, &c. 

" Must I new bars to my own Joys create. 

Refuse myself what I bad forc'd from fate ? " 

Dry den. 

" And hod his heir surviv’d him In due course. 

What limits, England, badst thou found ? what bar t 
What world could have resisted?" 

Daniel: CMl War. 
■'Fatal accidents have set 
A most unhappy 6ar between your friendship.” 

Rowe. 

“ Lest examination should hinder and Jet your pro- 
ceedings. behold for a bar, against that Impediment, 
one opinion newly added.” — Booker. 

2. (Corresponding to A (a). I. 3, & (b), I. 2.) 
A being, tribunal, or court of law with abibty 
and right authoritatively to judge of conduct 
(Poetic.) 

" Say. to what 6ar amenable were man? 

With nought in charge, be could betray no trust" 
Cotoper ; The Progress of Error. 

(b) Technically : 

L Law: 

1. Of places. In Courts of Law : A spac 
partitioned off from the rest by wooden barrier» 
so as to prevent intrusion from the crowd. It 
is designed to accommodate the counsel for 
and against the prisoner, and assign himself a 

lace, which he is required to occupy whilst 
is case is being tried. 

" The great duke 

Came to the bar, where to his accusation* 

He pleaded still Not guilty." 

Shakesp. : Ben. nil., it £ 

" Some at the 6ar with subtlety defend. 

Or on the beuch the knotty laws untye.' 

Dryden. 

•[ Hence, to be called to the bar signifies to 
obtain a licence to plead as an attorney in suit- 
able law courts. 

2. Of persons : A particular lawyer at the 
bar pleading a cause ; or the lawyers of any 
particular court, or of the whole country taken 
collectively. 

"... the storm of Invective which burst upon htm 
from 6ar, bench, and witness-box, . . .’—Macaulay : 
Bi*t. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. Of trials and picas : 

(a) A plea in bar means a plea in bar or pre- 
vention of a plaintiff’s demand. A release, a 
fine, nonage, legal permission to do what was 
done, the statute of limitation, kc., are all 
pleas in bar. (Blackstone : Comment ., bk. iii,, 
ch. 20 ; bk. iv., ch. 26.) A pica may be in 
bar not of an action, but of an execution. 
(Ibid., ch. 31.) 

"It Is divided Into a bar to common intent, and a 
bur special ; a 6ar to a common Intent I* an ordinary 
or general 6ar, that disables the declaration or plea of 
the plaintiff ; a bar special, is that which ts more than 
ordinary, and falls out iu the cose in hand, upou som* 
special circumstance of the fact," — Cowcl 
” Bastardy is laid in 6ar of something that U princi- 
pally commenced."— Ayhfe. 

(1)) Trial at bar: A trial before all the 
Jud Igcs of that particular court m which the 
ttctiuu is brought or the indictment laid. A 
trial at bar is reserved for the more im- 
poi taut cases. 

(c) Bar o/ dower: That which prevents a 
widow obtaining or retaining her dower. 
Jointure is the most frequent method of 
achieving this result. 

n. Commerce : 

1. Gen , Bar of gold or silver: A lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down into a 
sort of mould, and never wrought. (Johnson.) 

2. Sjyec. (in African traffic): A denomination 
of price ; payment being formerly made to the 
negroes almost wholly in iron bars. (JoAoscm.) 


boil, b<S^ ; poilt, JotVl; cat, fell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb = f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. 9ion, -tion, ■ si. on = shun : -tion, -§ion ~ zfcun. < tious, -sious — shus, -ble, -die, kc, = bel, 
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bar— barb 


IU- Music: 

1. A stroke, one of n series, drawn at right 
angles across tlie five lines to show the posi- 
tion of the primary neceuts The position of 
the bars is indicated bv the time-signature, 
which gives the contents of each bar. The 
spaces between every two such strokes con- 
tain notes of equal duration in the aggregate, 
until a change is directed by a new time-signa- 
ture. Bars were first introduced into musical 
notation about A.D. 1574. 

2. The portion of music contained between 
two such strokes. 

A double tor denotes the end of n complete 
section or movement ; or the introduction of 
a change of time, or of key. 

IV. Her. : An ordinary formed like a fesse, 
but occupying only ouc-tifth of the field. 
There is room for four bars, but not for more, 
on a shield. [Barrulet, Closet.] 




U.VK^. HAftS UEMELS. 

Bar gemel. [From Lat. gemdtus = double.] 
A bar voided, a bar with closets placed in 
couples. [Closet.] 

In bar: With the charges arranged in two 
or more rows. It is opposed to in Jesse, that 
is, having the charges in a single row only. 

V. Mining : A vein running across a lode. 

VI. Farriery: 

1, The void space or interval on each side 
between the molar and the ranine teeth in 
the upper jaw of a horse. It is into this 
space that the bit is inserted, with the view 
of governing the animal. (Generally used in 
the i dural.) 

2. Part of a horse's hoof. 

VII. Old Games : 

To phry, or “pley” at bar: To play at 
prisoner's bars or l^ase. [Base (3).] (Jamie- 
son.) The term occurs as early as 1*275. See 
also Mviy’s /usfruefums to Parish Priests 
(K. E f.S .), p. 11 , 1 - 

“. . . nor pt*v at *aror»urutber way in the i.ppre*- 
• twin* of hi* iiychbour.' — Adi Jot- IV. (1491 . ©d* 1S14* 
p SST. 

B. .4$ i uljictive : Pertiining, relating to, or 
connected with a bar of any kind. [Bar, s.) 
Chiefly iu composition, as below. 

bar-cutter, s. 

Metnl-xc rking : A shearing machine which 
cuts metallic bars into lengths. 

* bar-fee, s A fee of twenty pence paid 
to the jailor by prisoners acquitted of felony. 

bar fhame, s. The frame which supports 
the metallic bars of a furnace. 

‘ bar gown, s. The gown worn by a lawyer 
pleading at the bar. 

bar-iron, s. Iron wrought into malleable 
bars. 

bar-kccper. s. One who keeps the bar 
of a public-house, a toll-bar «fcc. 

"The I’WUy barkeeper of the Jlltre."— Student, 

u. ect 

bar -loom, s. A loom for weaving ribbons. 
(Knight.) 

bar magnet, s. A magnet in the fonu 
of a bar. 

" . . the magnetic moment ol a sWi bar-masmet.' 
— Everett : TKt C. (*. S. Syt’em of Vnitt 1 1 STS I, ch. x.. 

p. m 

bar maid, s. A female who sells liquor 
anil food nt the bar of a public-house or re- 
freshment-room. 


bar-aboe, s. 

Farriery; A kind of horseshoe having a bar 
across the hinder part— the open part— of the 
heel, to protect the tender frog of the foot 
from injury. 


bar-sbot, s. Two half cannon-balls, joined 
together by an iron bar, and used in sea- lights 
to cut across the masts or rigging of an adver- 
sary’s vessel. (Jvknson.) 

bar tender, *. Oua who eella liquor at 
a tavern bur. 


bar, * barre, v.t. [From bar , a. (q.v.). In 
Fr. bar re r ; fcjp. barren r ; Ital. s&arrorr.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

t. Literally: 

(a) To furnish with n bar or a aeries of bars ; 
also to fasten anything with a bolt or bar, or 
w ith a series of them. 

” The scouts had parted on their search, 

The castle gate* were barr'd." 

Srttff; Mirmlon, L 2. 

"Thy city against fierce besiegers barr'd. m 
Cowper: Trantl. MUton’t Elegy to hi* Tutor. 

(7>) To provide a garment with cross cheques 
diifering from it in colour. 

“. . . clene spures vnder. 

Of bryght volde vpon silke horde* 

Barred fuf ryche. 

Gatcan A the Green Knyght, 23“. (5. in Boucher.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(l) To hinder, to prevent, to obstruct ; to 
render impracticable. Used — 

(n) Of obstruction or prevention by physical 
obstacles or force. 


Our hope ol Italy not only loot, 

But shut from ev’ry *h re. and burr'd from ev’ry 
coast."— Dry den. 

"It came to pass, that when he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain land. 
Combined marauders half-way barr'd egress. 

And wasted far and near with glaive and brand.*’ 
Byron: Child > Harold, li. 69. 

(b) Of obstruction or prevention by moral 
means, as prohibition by law, human or divine, 
by authority, or anything similar. 

” For though the law of arms doth bar 
The use of venom'd shot in war " — Hudibra*. 
"Bar him the pbiyliooses. and yon strike him 
d umb ." — Add iwa 

. . nor have we hereiu barr'd 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

" While (still superior bleat !) the dark abrupt 
Is kiudly barr d, the precipice of ill." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. iv. 

(c) Of obstruction to the ingress of emotion 
into the heart through absence of the capacity 
to feci. 

*• Hearts firm as steal, as marhlehard. 

•Gainst faith, and love, and pity fc/irr’d." 

Scoff : Bokeby, 11. 11. 

(2) (n) To except, to omit as an exception. 
(Often iu the present participle, ftnrrin^.) 

" Nay. but 1 bar tonight : you shall not gage rue 
By what we do to-Mtght. 

Shaketp, : Mrr. of Ten.. 1L 2. 

(b) To object to. (Beaunu <£* Flet.) 

II. Technically ; 

I. Law: To hinder — 

(«) Tlie process of a suit, cause, or action 
from being carried out. 

’’ No time. imr trick of law. their action 
Their cause they to an easier issue put," Ttryden . 

Or (b) a person from carrying out the pro- 
cess of a suit. 


•• If a bishop lx a party to a suit, and excommuni- 
cates his adversary. such excommunication shall not 
disable or &<ir li is adversary." — Aylffe. 

2. Farriery . To bar o rci». To tic one of a 
horse’s veins above and below, the skin bring 
fii*s t opened for the purpose and the vem dis- 
engaged. The portion of it confined between 
tlie two ligaments is then operated upon for 
the removal of its malignant humours. 

* To bar the dice: To declare a throw void. 
(Dn/den: Jmlmywi, ii. 1.) 


bar, prep . [Bar, r.J Barring; with the ex- 
ception of. (As appears from the example, the 
pn.p. was originally the im per. of the verb.) 

" When next thou dost Invite, frar utate.’ 

Herr irk: Bestrides: Upon Shoubroad. 


bar posts, $. pi. Posts affixed in the 
ground into or to which transverse liars may 
t*e affixed, with the view of hindering ingress 
into the fit M or other space thus enclosed. 

bar share plough, s. A plough with a 
bar »*xt ending backward from the point of the 
share. 

bar shear, s. 

i'-uxrlcing ; A machine for cutting 
metallic lars. 


* bar, pret. of verb. (Bore.) 

"A bow be &ur, and arwes bright soul keue." 

Chaucer: C. T , 6,963. 

* bar, a. [Bare ] 

bar-a-lip’ ton, a. [The word is not nn 

ordinary one with an etymology ; it is simply 
composed of symbolical letters, socially the 
vowels. A is = a universal affinnative, / = 
a particular nffirmative, and ton is a termina- 
tion given for euphony.] 


Logic : The first indirect Mode of the first 
Figure of Syllogisms. A syllogism in haraZip- 
ton is one in which the first two propositions 
are universal affirmatives, and the third a 
particular affirmative ; the middle terra being 
tlie subject of the first and the attribute of 
the second. One example generally given of 
the bamZipfon is the following 
BA. Every evil ought to be feared. 

RA Every violent ]ta*siou is nil evil 
LIP. Therefore something that oogbt to be fe*red 
is % violent passion. 

Tlie baralipton is an imperfect kind of syllo- 
gism. 

bar'-a-litc, [A corruption of batxtfiht.] A 
mineral, called also Bavalite, a variety of 
Chamoisite. 

b^r -a-netz, s. [Barometz.] 

‘bar’-a-tourc, s . [Barrator.] 

* bar -a-try, s. [Barratry.] (SeofcTt.) 

* bar-eyn, a. [Barren'.] 


barb (l), * barbe, s . [In Fr. baric; Sp., 

Port,, ltal., & Lat. barba — beard.) 

A- Ordinary language : 

L Lit. : A beard, or anything in an animal 
resembling it. 

"The hnrbn, or the barbe, or bmrtl. is nil the hnlr of 
the higher nud lower lips."— -A. Holme: Acad, of 
Armory (16S9|. 

XL Figuratively: 

I. A kind of mask, hood, or muffler, worn by 
women, and specially by widows. It covered 
the lower part of the fnce and shoulders. 

Do way your fcarbe, nnd shew your face bare." 

Chaucer ; Troilus A Creuide. (A i>i Boucher.] 


2. The points standing backwards in an 
arrow or a fishing-hook, which am designed 
to prevent its being easily extracted. 

’’ Nor le.va the Spnrtsn fear'd, before he found 
The shining iwr> A|a»enr nhove the wound.’* 

Pop* : Homer * Iliad. 

3. Armour for 8 hoTse. 


"And turning to that rlace. in which whylers 
He left his Foftie steed with golden sell 
And goodly gorgeous barbe i . . ." 

tipetuer : F. Q.. II. 11. 1L 


"Their horses were naked, without nuv barb*; for 
nlbcit many brought barb*, few regarded to put them 
on."— Hayward. 

B. Technically : 

I. Bot. (Plur.): Hairs dividing at the apex 
into forks, each prong of the fork being again 
hooked. 


2. jlf/f. : The same as A. II., 3 (q.v.). 


* barb, * barbe, t>.f. [From &orb, a. In Dan. 

barberc; Ger. barbieren . ) 

1. To shave, to dress or trim the board. 

’* Sbnve the head and tie the beard, nud say it was 
the desire of the penitent to be so barbed before his 
death: you know the course is common.' — Shake* p. : 
Moo*, for Uea*.. It. 2. 

•[ In some editions the reading is bartd, and 
not barbed. 

2. To arm with 8 barb or prong. (Applied 
to fish-hooks, arrows, &e., lit. k Jig., chiefly 
in pa. par.) [Barbed.] 

"... and it barbed the arrow to her womanly feel- 
ings, that Coleridge treated any sallies of resentment 
which raicht sometimes escape her a* narrow-miuded- 
oeas . .—He Quincey . Work*, vol. iu. p. 6S. 

3. To equip a horse with armour ; to encase 
a horse in armour. (Chiefly in pa. par.) 
[Barbed.) 


barb (2). s. [In Ger. 6er?>#r. torhar ; Fr. barbe ; 
ItaL ftarbero. Contracted from Barbary. a 
vast and somewhat undefined region in the 
north of Africa. Either from Berber, the name 
given by the Arabs, and still retained by ethno- 
logists,* for the race inhabiting North Africa ; 
or from Lat. barba rus — n barbarian.) [Bar- 
barian.] 

1. A fine variety of the horse, brought, as 
its name imports, from Barbary. It has 8 
large and clumsy head, a short and thick neck, 
a broad nnd powerful chest, with long, slender 
legs. It has great speed and endurance, and 
fine temper. The breed bas much degenerated 
through neglect both in Barbary and also in 
Spain, into which the Moors introduced it 
during the period of their supremacy. Only 
some of the horses brought from Barbary are 
really of the proper Barb breed. 

’•Tlie Importance of improving our studs by an In- 
fuslou of new bl<v«d was strongly felt: and with this 
view * considerable nnmlier of i> trb* had lately been 
brought into the country .’’ — Macaulay : Hist . Eng., 
ch. tii. 

2. A kind of pigeon which originally came 
from Barbary. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what* fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, worlt, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian, ee. oo = e. ey — a. QU - kw. 
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“The barb ifl allied to the carrier, hut instead of a 
loug beak, has a very short and very broad oue.’’— Dar- 
urin : Origin of Species, ch. L, p, 21. . 

■barb-pigeon, s. The pigeon described 
under No. 2, 

**. . . it la probable that in each generation of the 
6.1 rb-pigoon, which produces most nvreiy a blue aud 
black-barred bird, there has hern a tendency lu each 

G eneration m the plumage to assume this colour." — 
larwin : Origin of Species, ch. v., p. 161. 

bar-ba-e£n, s. [Barbican.] 
bar'-ba-cin-age, s. [Bakbicanace.] 

Bar-ba'-di-an, a. tc s. [From Barbadoes 
(q.v.).J 

t 1. As adjective: Pertaining to Bnrhudoea. 
(The more common term used is Barbados, iu 
an adjectival sense.) 

2. As substantive : A native of Barbadoes. 

Bar'-ba-doe§, s. tea. [Probably from Port. 
bttrbadns = bearded. A term applied to the 
cacti, which the first Portuguese discoverers 
found growing on the island abundantly.] 

A. As substantive: An important West In- 
dian Island belonging to the Windward group, 
and the most easterly of tlio whole. It con- 
stituted the first West Indian colony founded 
1 jy Britain, being settled in A.D. Iti24. 

B. As adjective: From, in, or pertaiuing to 
the island described uuder A. 

Barbadoes aloes. [Aloes, B. (l).] 

Barbadoes cedar, 

Bof. : The English name of a cedar or Juniper 
(Juni perns ha rbndcnsis). It comes from Florida 
and the other warm i*arts of America. 

Barbadoes cherry. 

Botany: The English name of Malpighia, a 
genus of plants constituting the typical one 
of the order Malpighiaecae (Malpighiads). The 
term is specially applied to Malpighia wrens 
and its fruit, the latter, which sometimes re- 
sembles a cherry hut is far inferior to it. being 
eaten in the West Indies ; so also Is that of 
M. glabra, cultivated for the purpose. [Mal- 
riUHIA.] 

Barbadoes flower-fence, Barba- 
does pride. 

Bot. : A name given to tho beautiful plant 
Poinciana pulcherrima. It belongs to the 
Leguminous order, and the sub-order Casal- 
•iuienj. It is a low spiny tree with an odour 
ike savin, tt is a native of the tropica of 
both hemispheres, aud has Barbadoes prefixed 
to it because there specially it is used for 
fences. 

Barbadoes gooseberry. 

Bot : A name given to a species of cactus, 
the C. Percskia, Linn., which grows in the 
West Indies. 

Barbadoes leg. 

Med. : A disease common in Barbadoes, the 
prominent symptom of which is the swelling 
to n large size of some portinn of the body, 
generally the leg. It is called also Elephant 
Leg, or Yam, or G.ille. or Cochin Leg, and is 
the Elephantiasis Arabum of medical writers. 
[Elephantiasis.] 

Barbadoes lily, 

Bot. Hot tic. : Tho English name of the 
Amaryllis cqucstrls , now called Hippeastrum 
equestre, an ornamental plant from the West 
Judies. 

Barbadoes prido, [Sco Barbadoes 
Flower- fence.] 

Barbadoes tar. 

Min. ; An old name for a kind of mineral 
pitch or petroleum, often of u greenish hue, 
sent forth by bituminous springs In Barba- 
does. 

bar bar, * bar' hour, «. & a. [InSw., Dan., 
ti Ger. harlxir (s.); Out. harbour (s.); Fr. l«ir - 
ho re (n. A x.) ; Sp. barUiro (a. k a.); Port. & 
ltal. fxirh<m»(a.); Lat. Utrbants ; (Jr. /3ap0apo? 
(hnrburw); Buss, rurror; Sanse. barlxiras, var- 
iants. The reduplication bardxtr is designed 
to imitate and caricature the confused s.uiud 
of unintelligible speech.] [Barbarian (1) ] 
A. As adjective (of the forms harbor and 
harbour) : Barbarous, savage. 


"Albeit tlie saying is he harbour. aud romnmuu, the 
rychl Tiiderslandlng of the iwiitiyu situ is rnekle for 
men vnleuruit. lyke a* tlie wrung Icdis moiiy m thir 
rtayin in gret errouris.' — Kennedy of Crottragm-U : 
Com pend. lYactine, p. 60. 

B, -4s ffubsfanfire (of the form barbar) : A 
barbarian. 

" Ah. Britulu ! if thou, ami thy houses and inhabit- 
ants, would uot he drowned iu thy own blood sited 
by these b<irbiri aud hnrrk-n. let the bleed hit: of 
thy soul be «eeu by hiui.”— SI. hard; Conicmlings, 
1 *. 340 . 

bar'-ba-ra, s. [A word of Latin form con- 
structed not for its etymology or signification 
(= barbarous things), but that its letters, aud 
specially its vowels, may stand as symbols. 
(See definition).] 

Logic ; A mnemonic word intended to desig- 
nate the first mode of the first figure of syllo- 
gisms. A syllogism in barbara Is one of which 
all the three propositions are universal affirma- 
tives, the middle term being the subject of 
the first, and the predicate of the second. Or 
it may be thus represented : — Bar = Every 
x is y; ha - Every z is y ; therefore ra is = 
Every z is x. Example— 

"BAR. All men must die. 

BA. But theseare lueu. 

RA. 1 horefore they must die.” 

Whately: logic , 9th ed. (ISIS), bk. ii , ch. lit., j 4. 

bar-bar'-e-a, a. [In Fr. barbaree; Port, bar- 
bora; Ital. barborni ; herba de Santa Bnrbora.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Brassicaceae (Crucifers). Barbarea vulgaris, 
the Bitter Winter Cress or Yellow Rocket, is 
indigenous to Britain, kc. B. pra'cox , or Early 
Winter Cress, called also the American or 
Belleisle Cress, has escaped from gardens. 
[Winter- cress.] 

bar-ba r-i-an, s. A cu [From Lat. barbarous), 
and Eng. suffix - ian . The Latin is only a 

transliteration of the Greek 0dp0apos (bar- 
taros), of uncertain derivation.] [Barbar.] 

A. substantive: 

L Historically : 

1. Among the Greeks: A foreigner ; one who 
could not speak Greek. At first the Romans 
were included by the Greeks under the term 
barbarian; but as the inhabitants of the great 
Italian city gradually gained imperial power, 
and moreover began to consider the Greek 
language as a desirable if not even an indis- 
pensable part of a liberal education, they were 
no longer placed in the category of “ barba- 
rians, " nor was their speech deemed ** bar- 
barous. ** When the Greeks became the most 
civilised people in the world the term barba- 
rian came to be used with some reproach, but 
less so than among ourselves now. 

" Proud Greece all nations else burb^riun* held. 
Boasting her learning all the world exi-ell'd." 

Denham. 

“Them were not different goda among the Greeks 
mil barbar ititu."— StillnnUtcet, 

2. Among the Romans : 

(1) Before the fall of the Empire : A term ap- 
plied to a foreigner who could speak neither 
Latin nor Greek. 

"I would they were barbarian*, as they are, 

Though in Rome Utter'd." 

Sh tkrtp. : Coriotanus, lit L 

(2) After the fall of the Empire: 

(«) First: A person belonging to any of the 
uncivilised Germanic tribes who long thre it- 
cned, and at last overthrew, the Roman 
Empire. 

(h) Subsequently: A Berber from Northern 
Africa. 

n. At the present time: 

1. A savage ; a jx-rsou belonging to some 
uncivilised race. In general, but not always, 
it implies some cruelty or ferocity ; a ruffian, 
a cruel monster. (Sherburne.) 

2. A person of whatever race, civilised 
or uncivilised, who is savage in manners or 
conduct. 

*• Europe has been threatened with suMagnllon by 
barbariam, compared with whom tlie bnrbar<4i*u w tm 
inarched uodor Altiln aud Alboin wore enlightened 
and humane.’'— -Macaulay : Hi* r. Eng . ch. x. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to a barbarian in the Greek, 
tho Roman, nr the English sense. [See the 
substantive.] Specially in the Inst of these 
three, i.e., pertaining to n person belonging to 
one of the uncivilised races of mankind. 

" JVunr felt the silent stroke ot monldYlug sg*. 
Barbarian Mlndnr**." Po[>e. 

2. Barbarous, cruel. 


bar-bar -ic, * bar-bar ick, a. [In Sp., 
Port., & ltal. barbarico; Lat. tarbaricus ; Or. 
0ap0apuco? (fcar&arifcos).] 

L Of persons: The same as Barbarian, 
adj. (1). 

IL Of things: 

1. Foreign. 

•• Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 
Showers on ber kings barbaric pearl and gold." 

Milton: P. /... Lk il. 
“Tall minarets, shining mosques, barbaric tow t-rs " 

II cm an* : The Abencrrrage. 

2. Evincing the [initial or total absence i f 
civilisation, »uch as might be expected from a 
semi- savage. 

bar -bar-lsm, s. [In Sw. & Ger. barb i ri>m ; 
Dan., Dut., be Fr. barbarisms ; Sp., Port., <fc 
ltal. bar bar is wo.] 

I. Of deficiency in civilisation, education , 
culture , or polish : 

1. Of nations: Absence of civilisation ; ex- 
istence in tlie lowest stage with respect to 
culture that the human race is at present 
found. Example, the aborigines of Australia. 

" Divers great monarchies have risen from burbarim 
to civility, aud fallen agaiu to ruin ."— £ir J. DacUt : 
Jrdbl tut 

2. Of individuals : Absence of culture, great 
ignorance, want of manners, incivility. 

M Moderation oueht to be had in tempering aud 
managing the Irish, lu bring them from their delight 
of licentious burburton onto the love of gooduesa aud 
cl v i 1 1 zy.' , ~Sp'->Lser : Slate of I n la nd. 

IL Of deficiency in humanity: Cruelty, re- 
lentless hardness of heart, whatever b*e the 
amount of external polish or iutelleclual 
culture. Iu this sense. Barbarity (q.v.) is 
the more common teruu 

“ They must perforce liave melted. 

Aud barbariirm itself have pitied him.” 

Sbakeip. : Richard ll, v. 2 . 

IIL Of deficiency in purity of speech : An 
impropriety of speech ; a form of speech con- 
trary to the roles of a language, and which a 
foreigner or uneducated person might be ex- 
pected to use. Such improprieties may be in 
a phrase, in a word, in spelling, or in pronun- 
ciation. 

*’The language Is as near approaching to it. as our 
modem bnrlnirittn will allow ; which is all that cau 
be expected from any now extnut ."— Drydcn ; Juvenal 
{Dedication). 

bar-bar -l-ty; s. [Formed by analogy, as 
from a Lat. barharitas. la Sp. barbaridcul ; 
Port, barbaridaile.] 

1. Absence of civilisation. 

2. Cruelty, inhumanity. 

•’ . . . treating Christians with a barbarity which 
wuold liave shocked the very Moslem.* — Macaulay : 
Blit. Eng., ch. xL 

3. A barbarism in speech. [Barbarism, 
No. 1] 

■' Next Petrarch follow’d, and In him we sea 
What rhyme, improv’d m all its height, can be ; 

At best a pleasing sound, and sweet barbarity.” 

Drylcn. 

bar'-barir-Ize, V.t. k i. [In Sp. fiarfearicar; 
Pori, hu rbarisar.] 

A. Transitive: To render barbarous. 

"•Detested forma, that on the mind impress'd. 
Corrupt, co u found, and burburire an age.** * 

Thomson : Liberty. 681. 

B. Intransitive: To utter a barbarism in 
si*eecb. 

M Bealdes the ill habltwhlch thev got of barbarizing, 
against the Latin and Greek idiom, witli their un- 
tutored Auglicisuia” — Milton : Education. 

bar'-bar-ous, a. [From Lat. barbarus; Gr. 
fidpfiapos (barb or os). ] 

L Of persons: 

1. Foreign, as opposed to Greek or Roman, 
bnt without any reflection on the humanity of 
the person to whom the term was applied. 

"And tho burbnroia people showed o» no little 
killdlieia”' — Acta xx vis. 2 . 

•[ Here the word barbarous is used partly in 
the sense l. I, and partly in I. 2. 

2. Uncivilised ; without education or re- 
finement. 

” A bnrbn rout country must be broken by war before 
it be ca)iub|o yf government : and wheu subdued, if it 
be not well planted, it will efteoona return to b.irbur- 
im *.*’ — Sir J /tines: Iretan-l. 

"Ho left covernoiin* to vex the nation: at Jrni- 
talcm. 1 'hilfp. f»*r hi* country a Phr>'g‘a«- and for 
manners more burburour tlian he that set him there. 
—2 .l/<icc»bee* V. 22. 

3. M range in conduct, cruel, inhuman. 

II. Of things: 

1. Emanating from some other people than 
the Greeks and Romans, and inferior to what 
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the last-named classic nation would have 
produced. 

"Those who restored painting in Germany, not 
having those rellques of antiquity, retained that bar- 
barous maimer."— Dryden, 

2. Such as might be expected to emanate 
from au uncivilised peopla or individual. 
Used— 

(a) Of anything confused in sound or tu- 
multuous. 

" When straight a barbarous noi.se environs me 
Of owls ami cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs." 

Mtlton ■ Sonnet, xi. 

(b) Of anything untrained or uncultured. 

" What uecd I say more to you ? What ear is so Aar- 
Aarouj hut hath heard oi Am phial us ? "—Sydney. 

3. Savage, cruel, full of cruelty. 

"By their barbarous usage be died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him."— Cf/ireudon. 

"And barbarous climes, where violence prevails, 

And strength is lord of all ; but gentle, kind, 

By culture tamed, by liberty refresh'd. 

And all her fruits by radiant truth matured.” 

Cowper: Task, bk. L 

bar -bar ous ly, adv. [Eng. barbarous ; -ty.] 
Like a barbarian ; as a barbarian might ba 
expected to do ; in a barbarous manoer. 

Specially : 

f I. Without knowladge, polish, or refine- 
ment. 

2. Cruelly, inhumanly, savagely, (Used of 
persons or things.) 

" But yet you barbarously murdered him." 

Dryden : Spanish Friar, v. 2. 

“The Eugliah law touching forgery became, at a 
later period, barbarously severe ; but in 1C*J8 it was 
absurdly lax."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng.. ch. xxiii. 

3. Io a way inconsistent with purity of 
idiom. , 

“We barbarously call them hlest. 

While swelling coffers break their owners' rest." 

Sfepney. 

bar-bar-ous-ness, s. [Eng. barbarous; 
-7i ess, ] The quality of being barbarous. 

1. Absence of civilisation or of polish, 

** . . . the ignorance of the trior, and the barbar- 
ousness of the Goths.''— Temple. 

2. Cruelty. 

“The barbarousness of the trial and the persuasives 
of the clergy prevailed to antiquate it."— Male: Com- 
mon Law. 

3. Such misusa of worda as might be ex- 
pected from a foreigner ; iucorrectnesa in the 
use of words ; impurity in idiom. 

“It is much degenerated as touching the pureness 
of speech ; being overgrown with ftar&aroiurtcw.” — 
B rerewood. 

Bar bar y, bar bar-y, s. A a. [To Sw., 
Dan., A Ger. Barbariet; Dut. Barburije; Ger. 
Berberei, Fr. Barbaric; ltaL Barber ia ; from 
Lat. barbaria, a foreigo country — i.e., one out 
of Italy. Or from Berber, the name given by 
the Arabs to the native inhabitants of North 
Africa before the Mohammedaa conquest.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Geog. ; Ao extensive region in the north 
of Africa, comprising Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli to the north, with the Beled-ul- 
Jered, or Country of Dates, to the south of 
the Atlas mountains. 

. t2. Ord. Lang. : A Barhary liorae ; a barb. 
“They are ill-built, 

Pin bultock'd, like your daiuty barbaries. 

And weak i' the pasterns," 

lieaum. A Flet. Wiltl goose Chao*. 

B. As adjective ; Pertaining to the region 
described under A. 

Barbary ape (or Ma^of). A monkey 
— the Macacos hunts, found in the north of 



bargahv ape. 


Africa, and of which a colony exists on the 
Rock of Gibraltar. It ia the only recent 


European quadrumanoua animal. It is some- 
times called the Magot, and is the species 
occasionally exhibited, when young, by show- 
men in the streets. When adult, it becomes 
much less controllahle. It has s full and 
moderately long muzzle, hair of a greenish-gray 
colour, and a small tuhercle in place of a tail. 

Barbary gum. The gum of the Acacia 
gumrnifera. The tree grows in Mogador, in 
Morocco. 


Barbary horse. A barb. [Barbary, 
A. 2.] 

* bar’ bar-yne, $. [From barberry (q.v.).] 
The fruit of the barberry- hush. 

" Barbary ne fruto : Berbeuiu.” — Prompt, par*. 


bar-bas-tel, bar-baJS-teUe, s. [In Fr. 

barbastelle ; according to Agassiz, from a proper 
name, possibly Barbastro in Aragon.] A bat 
—the Plecotus barbastellus. It is of a deep 
brown colour, with the end of each hair yellow. 
It is found in Fraace and Germany. (Griffith's 
Cuvier, <£c.) 


bar -bate, bar -ba- ted, a. [Lat. barbaric; 
from barbo = a beard.] 

Botany: A term 
applied to hairs 
when they are long 
and arranged in 
tufts, growing from 
different parts of 
the surface of a 
plant, or in a soli- 
tary parcel. The 
illustration shows 
eight varieties : — 

(1) Hair of the 
common cabbage ; 

(2) Virgiaian Spi- 
derwort ; (3) sting of nettle ; (4) Whitlow 
Grass ; (5) Alyaaum ; (6) the fruit of Castanea 
vesca : (7) leaf of tha Prunella vulgaris ; (8) 
Epilobium hirsutum. 



* barbe, s. [Barb.] 


bar be cue, s. [Sp. barbacoa , from Haitian 
barbucoa = a framework of sticks set upon 
posts. {E. B. Tylor : Prim. Cult., p. 262.)] 

1. A hog dressed whole, as is dooe in the 
West Indies. To do this, the carcass of the 
animal, split to the backbone, ia laid upon 
a large gridiron, under and around which ia 
placed a charcoal fire. 

2. A large gathering of people, generally 
in the open air, lor a social entertaiament, 
one leading feature of which is the roast- 
ing of animals whole to furnish the numer- 
ous members of the party with needful food. 
(American.) 

bar -be -cue, v.£. [From the aubstantiva. ] 
To roast a hog or other animal whole, in the 
manner described under Barbecue, s. (q.v.), 

“ Old Bold, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole nog barbecued." 

Pope. 

bar -be-cued, pa. par. A a. [Barbecue, r.] 


barbed (1), ;>a. par. & a. [Barb (1), r.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

t 1. Having the beard trimmed. 

2. Bearded ; furnished with jagged or arrowy 
points like a hook, 

“ The twanging bows 

Send showers oi shafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear." Philips. 

"Then fix, with gentle twitch, the barbed hook." 

Thomson : Seasons ; Sjrrlng, 410. 

B. Her. : Bearded. Used chiefly— 

(a) Of the five leaflets in the compound leaf 
of some roses. 

(b) Of the point of ao arrow. 

barbed (2), pa. par. A a. [BanB, v. (3).1 In 
Wedgwood'a opinion corrupted from Fr. horde 
— ... (of horses) covered with armour. 
[Bacded.] Furnished with any of the various 
kinds of barbs (see Barb, «.), as barbed arrow , 
barbed shot, barbed unre, barbed horse , Ac. 

" Barbed with frontlet of steel. I trow, 

And with Jedwood-axe at saddle-bow.” 

Scott; Lay of the Last Minstrel. L A 
“With his barbed boras, fresh tidings say. 

Stout Cromwell bos redeemed the day. 

Scott : Bokeby, L 19. 

barbed catte, barbed catte, s. A 

warlike engine. (For details see the example 
from Caxton which follows.) 


" For to make a werrely holde that men calle a ba rB ed~ 
catte and a bewfray that shal bane ix. fadome of 
lengthe, and two fadome of hrede, aud the said catte 
six fadome of lengthe and two of hrede. shall he or- 
deyned alle squ&rre wode for the same aboute four 
houdred f adorn. Ccucton i Vegecius, big. 1., vL 6. {& 
in Boucher.) 

bar'-bel, b&r’-ble, s. [In 8w. barb-flsk — 
barbel-fish; Dan. barbe- fish; Dut. barbecl; 
Ger. barbe, bdrbele ; O. Fr. barbel; Fr. bar- 
beau = a barbel fish ; barbeU = bearded ; Sp. 
A Port, barbo; Ital. barbio; Lat. barbellus, 
dimin. of barbus, from barba= beard.] 

A. Of anything bcardlike : 

1. A small fleshy thread or cord, of which 
several haug from the mouth of certain fishes. 

2. A knot of superfluous flesh growiog in 
the channels of a horse’s mouth. 

B. Of a fish looking as if it were bearded : A 
fish — the Barbus xmlgaris of Fleming, the Cy- 
prinus barbus of Linnaeus, belonging to tha 



BARBEL. 


order Malacopterygii Abdominales and tha 
family Cyprinidae. It occurs abundantly in 
the Thames and Lea, spawning io May or Juna. 
It has been known to weigh 15^ pounds, but is 
not prized as food. 

"The barbel Is so called from or by reaaon of the 
beard or wattels at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his uose or chaps."— Walton .- Angler. 

bar'-bel-late, adj. [Formed by analogy as 
if from Lat. barbellatus, frombnrba =a beard,} 

Bot. : Having barbed or bearded bristles. 

bar'-ber (1) (Eng.), * bar'-bour (0. Scotch), s. 
[In Sw. barber, barberare; Dan. barbeer ; Dut., 
Ger., & Fr. barbier ; Sp. barbero ; Port, bar - 
beiro; Ital. barbiere ; from Lat. barba = beard.] 
A man who ahavt* the beard. Formerly a 
rude kind of surgery was combined with this 
primary function. [Barber-chiruroeon.] 

" Thy boist’rous looks, 

No worthy match for valour to assail, 

But by the barber's rasor best subdued." 

Milton : Samson Agon. 

barber - chirurgeon, barber - sur - 
geon, s. A man who combines the trim- 
ming of the beard with the practice of rud© 
surgery. The separation between the humbler 
calling aod the more dignified profession was 
made by 18 George II. ; but the memorial of 
the former union is still seen in the striped 
pole and bason sometimes projecting as sym- 
bols from the front of a barber's shop. Tha 
ribbon round the pole is said to represent tha 
bandage for the arin, and tha bason that for 
the reception of the blood. 

" He put himself Into a barber-chirurgeons' hands, 
who, by unfit* applications, rarefied the tumour."— 
H'iiermi n : Surgery. 

barber monger, s. A term of reproach 
used in Shakespeare. It appears to mean one 
who haa large dealings with his barber or with 
barbers in general ; a fop. 

" Draw you rogue ; for though it be night, the moon 
shiut-e ; I'll make a sop of the moonshine of you r 
draw, yon whoreson cullionly barber-monger, draw." — 
Shakesp. : King Lear, ii. 2. 

bar'-ber (2), s. [Etym. doubtful. Jamieson 
compares it with Icel. baer = abuadant and 
of good quality ; O. Sw. bara, baera — to shine 
forth.] That which is best or excellent of ita 
kind. (Vulgar.) (Scotch.) 

bar'-ber, v.t. [From barber (I), a.] To shave 
or dress the hair of ; to trim. 

“ Our courteous Autony, 

Whom ne’er the word of * No' woman heard speak. 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feast" 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleop., ii. 2. 

bar'-ber-ess, s. [Eng. barber; -ess.] A 
female barber. (Minsheu.) 

bar'-ber-ry, ber-ber-ry, s. [In Sw. ber- 

berisbar ; Ital. berbero. berberi ; Dan., Dut., 
Sp., Port., A Lat. berberis; from Arab, htr- 
b^rrs ] The English name of the Berberis, 
a genus of plants constituting the typical one 
of the order Berberidace* (Berberids). Tha 
Common Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) is wild in 
Britain, and ia alao planted io gardens or in 
hedges, being an ornamental shrub, especially 
when covered with a profusion of flowers or 
loaded with fruit. It has yellow flowers with 
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an unpleasant araell, whieh, however, are 
much frequented by beea. The berries are 
obloog ia form, red jo color, except st the 



top, where the stigma, which is black, re* 
maina. Their juice is acid, hence they are 
used for preserves and confectionery. The 
root, boiled in lye. and the inner bark of the 
stem, dye a tine yellow. [Behberis.] 

barberry blight, berberry blight, 

Bot. : The English name of a minute fungal, 
the jEcidium Berbeiridis of Persoon. It oecnrs 
on the leaves of the barberry, forming roundish, 
bright-red spots, consisting of the fruits of the 
JEeidiuin, which form little cups full of spores 
when they burst. These spores germinate on 
the leaves or steins of wheat, send out mycelium 
loto the plant, and produce the disease called 
rust, which was thought to be a distinct fun- 
gus. Several generations of this form grow 
in the summer, but in the older specimens a 
darker two-celled spore is produced, which 
remains on the straw during the winter, and, 
germinating in the spring, produces aporea 
that cause the barberry blight. 

barberry-bush, s. The barberry (q.v.). 

"Where the tangled fiarfterry-bushes 
Hang their tults of crimson berries." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, Introd. 

bar'-bet, s. [In Fr. barbet, from barbe = 
beard ; or from Lat. barba — a beard.] 

1. Any bird of the family Picidie and the 
sub-family Capitoninne. The barbets have short 
conical bills, with stiff bristles at the base, 
short wings, and broad and rounded tails. It 
is from the bristles, which have an analogy to 
a beard, that the name is derived. These 
birds are found in the warmer parts of both 
hemispheres, the most typical coming from 
South America. ( Dallas : Nat. Hist.) 

2. A dog, called also the poodle. It is the 
Canis familiaris, var. aquaticus. It has a 
large round head, with a more considerable 
cerebral cavity than any other variety of dog, 

eudent ears, long curly hair, white with 
lack patches, or vice versd. There is a large 
and a small barbet. (Griffith's Cuv., vol. v., 
p. 13S.) 

3. A name given to a small worm that feeds 
on the aphis. . 

bar bett'e, s. [Fr.] A mound of earth on 
which guns arc mounted to be flred over the 
parapet. 

Fortification. En barbette : Placed so aa to 
be fired over the top of a parapet, and not 
through embrasures. 



GUN EN BARBETTE. 


"The hills lire strongly entrenched, being fortified 
with redoubts en barbette"— lUiily Telegraph, Oct. 8, 
1877. 

TJ Moncrifffie barbette : A special form of the 
barbette system invented by Col. MoncriefTe, 
by which a gun is elevated at the moment of 
firing, the recoil causing it to disappear, by a 
movement like that of a child’s rocking- 
horse, Into a circular pit aufllciently largo to 
accommodate It and the gunners, thus pro- 


tecting both from danger except for the brief 
period when the piece is being fired. The 
later devices of similar character, now being 
constructed by American inventors for the U. S. 
Government, are far superior to the earlier 
patterns and are in every way satisfactory. 

bar -bi-can, bar'-ba-can, * bar’-by- 
can, s. [In Fr. & Ital. barbacane; Prov. & 
Sp. barbacana; Port, barbecaa; Low Lat. 
barbacana, barbicana ; from Arab, barbakhun 
= aqueduct, sewer (?).] 

Old Fortification : 

* 1. A long narrow opening in the walls of a 
castle, to draw off the water falling on a plat- 
form or terrace. 

* 2. A hole in the wall of a city or of a 
castle, through which arrows and javelins or, 
in later times, small firearms or cannon might 
be discharged. ( Spelman .) 

3. A small tower connected with the out- 
works of a city or castle, designed for the 
defenee of a solitary watchman or the ad- 
vanced guard of the garrison, or to be a cover 
to the inner works. 



BARBICAN. 


(1) In Cashes, the barbican was placed just 
outside the gate, so that it might be used as a 
watch-tower. 

1 Within the fraHJican » porter eate 

Day and nitrht duely keeping watch and ward ; 

Nor wight nor word inoto passe out of the gate, 
But in good order and with dew regard." 

Spenter : F. II. I*. 25. 

>(2) In Cities : 

(a) An outwork of p city in advance of the 
other fortifications, and designed to cover or 
protect them. 

(h) A fort at the entrance of a bridge, or at 
the place of exit from a city, having a double 
wall with towers. 

t bar -bi-can-age, t bar -ba-cin-age 
(ago as lg), $. [Low Lat. barbicanagium, 
from barbican (q.v.).] Money paid for the 
support of a barbican. ( Bouvier .) 

bar'-bi-er§, s. [A different pronunciation of 
Eng., &c., beriberi (q.v.).] According to Drs. 
Scott and Copland, a paralytic disease, which 
often arises on the Coromandel coast of India 
from sleeping in the open air exposed to the 
land-winds, especially in January, February, 
and March. There are pain, numbness, and 
partial paralysis of the extremities, with occa- 
sional injury to the voice. It is an acute 
disease, and different from beriberi (q.v.). 
(Cyclop, of Pract. Med.) But the writers now 
mentioned had not personal opportunities of 
seeing the disease. Dr. Maleolmson of Madras, 
and Dr. Carter of Bombay, 
who have had this advan- 
tage, consider barbiers the 
same as beinberi (q.v ). 

bar -bi ton, s. [Lat bar- 
biton A harhitos ; Gr. 0dp- 
fiiros (fcarhifos),] A manv- 
stringed instrument used 
by the ancients. It is gene- 
rally said to have been 
invented by the Greek poet 
Anacreon, but is moro 
probably of Eastern origin. 

It is not certainly known 
whether any representative 
of a barbitori is actually in 
existence, but it is proba- 
ble that it greatly resem- 
bled the instrument figured ancient seven- 
liere, whieh is taken from string ed lvkk. 
Blanehint’s work. 


bar-hi-tiir'-ic a9'-id, s. 

Chem. : cN^iU(c|H 2 0 2 ) M 0 =MalonyI urea - 
Bv the action of bromine on hydurilic acid 
dibromobarbituric acid is formed along with 
alloxan. When this acid is heated witli excess 
of hydriodie acid it is reduced to barbituric 
acid, which crystallises in prisms with two 
molecules of water. It is bibasie, and forms 
salts. Boiled with potash it gives off am- 
monia, and yields the potassium aalt of 
malonic acid. 

bar-bles, bar'-bel§, s. [In Fr. &ar6es.) A 
white excrescence which grows under the 
tongue of some calves, and prevents them 
from sucking. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

*bar'-blyt, partidp. a dj. [From Fr. barbell 
— barbed; or = barbellate.] Barbed. [Bab- 
BELLATE.] (Scotch.) 

" And sum, with orniys barblyt hmid, 

8a gret martyrdomfc on than a has maid, 

That thai gau draw to woyd the place." 

Barbour, viil. 57, S/.S. (Jarrueton.) 

*bar'-bour, s. [Barber.] (0, Scotch.) 

* harbour’s knyf. A razor. (0. Scotch.) 

bar -bu la, bar -bule, s. [Lat. barbula = 
a little beard ; dimin. from barba = beard.] 

A. Ord. Lang. (Of the form barbule) : 

1. A small beard. 

2. A small barb. 

3. One of the processes fringing the barbs of 
a feather, and serving to fill up the space be- 
tween them. 

B. Bot. (Of the form barbula) : The beard- 
like apex of the peristome in Toitula, and 
some other genera of mosses. 

* bar-bul'-yie, v.t. [Fr. barbouille , pa. par. 
of barbouiller — to daub, to dribble, to speak 
badly or confusedly.] To disorder to trouble. 
(Scotch.) 

TI This word is still used in Perthshire in 
this sense. 

"... Everything apperit twae 
To my barbalyett brain.” 

Cherrie and Slae, st. 17. Evergreen , 11. 109. {Jamieton.) 

bar -bus, . s. [Lat. barbus = a barbel.) [Bar- 
rel.] A genus of fishes of the order Mala- 
copterygii Abdominales, and the family Cypri- 
nids (Carps). One speeies occurs in Britain, 
the B. vulgaris or Barbel, conimoo in the 
Thames. [Barbel.] 

bar'-ca-rolle, s. [Fr. barcarolle; Ital. bar- 
carolo , barcaruolo, barcaiuolo — a waterman, 
from barco = a barge, a boat.) [Bark.] A 
kind of song sung by the Venetian gondoliers; 
a composition either in music or poetry, or 
both, similar in character to such songs. 

bar-clay-a, s. [Named by Wallieli after 
Robert Barclay, of Bury Hill.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Nj mphaaceae 
and tribe Barelayida*. They are aquatic planta 
with root-stocks like tubers ; the flowers con- 
sist of five sepals, distinct from each other; 
five red petals, united at the base iuto a tube ; 
stamina and carpels, many. They arc found 
in the East Indies. 

bar’-clay-i-dre, s. pi [Barclaya.] 

Bot. : A tribe belonging to the order Nym- 
phamceie, or Wnter-hlies. Type, Barclaya 
(q.V.). 

bard (1), * baird, s. [In Sw. and DuL bard ; 

1 tan., Ger., & Fr. barde : Port, bardo; Lat. 
bardvs ; Gr. 0dp5ov (bardos), all from Irish 
li Gael, bard ; Wei. bardd, bar; ; Ann. bar;.] 
Cognate with lr. barda = a satire or lampoon ; 
Wei. bardhas = philosophy ; bardgan = a song ; 
ho r = rage, enthusiasm; Ir. A Arm. tor = 
brilliant, glossy, learned, literary.] 

I. Originally : A poet by profession, spe- 
cially one whose calling it was to celebrate in 
verse, song, and play the exploits of the chiefs 
or others who patronised him, or those of con- 
temporary heroes in general. Bards of this 
character flourished from the earliest period 
among the Greeks, and to a lesser extent among 
the Romans. Diodorus and Strabo, in the 
first century B.C., allude to them uuder tlm 
name of /3dpSot (bardoi), and Lucan, in the first 
century A D., under that of bardi. Tacitus 
seems to hint at their existence among the 
Germanic tribes. It was, however, above all, 
among the Gauls and other Celtic nations that 
they flourished most. 



boil, poilt, j<S^l; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — £ 

-clan, -tian = sham, -tlon, -slon, -cloun — shun ; -tlon, -910a = zhun, -tlous, -slous = shus, -bio, -die, Ac. - bcl, tloL 
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According to Warton, they wore originally a 
constitutional apiemljfc of the Druid liiVr- 
areliy. At Llanidan, iu Anglesea. fnrimrly 
inhabited by Druiiiical coiivruttial societies, 
vestiges exist of Tre'rDryn = the Arch- Druid's 
mansion j lixirmia =. the alnxle of the inferior 
Druids ; and near them Bod-cu'yr = the abode 
of the Ovmh'S, of those ]*ossing through 
their novitiate ; aud Trev beirdd = the hamlet 
of the bants. 

Huy tuny l>e evco considered as esseutial 
constit touts of the hieran hy, if the division 
of it into priests, philosophers, and poets Ik) 
at* urate The Ik ids did not pass away with 
the Druids, but flourished, especially iu Wales, 
honoured at the courts of princes, and figurine* 
up to the present day at the Eisteddfods or 
IT tl» Tings . f hards and minstrels. They were 
sun irly honoured throughout Irelaud, and 
indeed among the Celts everywhere. 

" Then; is amount the Irish a VioJ of pronlr ollnl 
b irJj. w hich ore to them instead of : wh ise pr ►- 

fi-vdon is to act K>rth the peai.vs or tusprabcs i ( men 
m their perns or rhitne : the which at* hod iu high 
rww'irvl *jul estimation si no a g them. - — .s/*e<uer. State 

ttf .IVltlMli 

t 2. Lour: A vagrant beggar, who could not 
or wotdd not work, and who, moreover, pre- 
tended to !m wanting in understanding, if, 
inde d. he were uot so in real ty, (t). Sectch.) 

“ . . That ii.-ute sail lw thmled to beg. ueither to 
huiyhuor to load hetwixl fourteen and seventy yeores. 
that <>ske xa maks thctuschcs f tiles or bairdes. or 
u Uiers siklike runners about, being Apprehended sail 
be put in the king's ward or l rones »e Uug as they 
haTciuiy glides of their awne to live ou/'-^ScoffuA Actt, 
UU Ci in /toucher.) 

3. Few : A synonym fora poet 

*• Conquerors and kings. 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom mid 

S»ii I lists. b infs. statesmen. all unquiet things 

Which st r too strongly the soul's secret springs. 

And are themselves the fools to tiu*»e they fool; 

Envied, jet how unenviable : 

Byron : Child* Harold, iiL 63. 

bard’s-croft, s. The designation given to 
a piece of laud, on the property of a chieftain, 
hereditarily appropriated to the bard of the 
family. 

" . . uk re seed-barley than would have sowed bis 
H ghUnd Parnassus, the Daru'+Croft i is it wtm called, 
ten lanes over.'— ooo-rr ; Water ley, chap. xxn 

bard-like, a. Like a bard. 

*' And all tbe keener rnsh of blo-xL 
That throbs through hard in fcinTfiF* mood. 

Scot i Jfarwum, In trod. 

bard <2\ $. [Fr. lanU = scaly horse armour: 
>1'.. Port.. A Ital. dart/. i.) Defensive armour 
f. r a horse. The same as B.vnaE (q. v.). 

bard, * baird, r.f. [From banl. s. Jn Fr. 
to er = to lard, to cover with a slice of 
Hicon, to eover a horse with armour ; Sp. 
fxinfars=to lay boards on a wall; Port. 
M/War = to fence round.] To caparison, to 
adoro with trappings. 

" His hors was 5iinfi/ full braTeUe." 

Lyndnty ; Sqiure Meldnan. {Jamieson.) 

bar dach (c6 guttural), a. [Frem Eng.,&c. , 
l . or from 1 eel. torrfa = pugnacious.} Im- 
1 i lent ltoldiiess, the result of iu Sensibility lo 
danger or shame. 

" Sue never minds her, hut tells ou her tale 

Eight LauM and i.»nf «cA. h*cly-like sod hail." 

R as : Hele-ttore. p. 81. (S. in Boucher.) 

bard ed, i x. jar. k adj. [Bard.] Capa- 
r;s ne 1 . defended by armour. (Used of horses 
as sMfuipiH-d in rued aval times. The armour 
covered the neck, breast, and shoulders.) 
[Barb.] 

Bar-des -a-nists, 5. rl [Named after Bar- 
deaam-s n Syrian of Edessa, in the second 
ceotury.] A Christian sect which followed 
the persoo above named. His tenets were 
founded on the Oriental phil Sophy, lie 
supi«osed that God at first made men with 
criiereal lilies, but Satan remote l these first 
hun'iu beings to sin, and then put round them 
the grosser bodies which we now jh-sm-ss ; 
and tint wheu Jcssns descended on e. rili he 
appeared in an ethereal body, and taught tip n 
to s lbdue their carnal depravity hy abstn 
n« oce, meditation, and fasting. * Rirdesam-s 
afterwards returned ti the ordinary Christian 
bel v f. but his f llowers 1 mg held the tenets 
w hich he had abandened. (,V sheim: Ch. Hist., 
Cent ii) 

bard -1C, a. [Eng. 5<rrd ; -£c ] Pertaining 
to a tard. to the <. rder t f liards, or to their 
l*octry. (IFarfon.) 

bard Ic, bard y. a. |F.ty iology doubtrul.] 
L»e ant, audaeb us. >• * .) 


" fcbun the pert and fr.irrfy dame.* 

A hiilhwrviy . J’vT^U, p. S02. 

bar-dlg-li-o -ne (9 mule), s. [In Ital. 
.Wanao Baniiglio di Bergamo = marble bar- 
diglio (the miueral auhydrite), from Bergamo, 
in Italy.) A mineral, the same as Anhydrite 
(q.v.X 

bard-i-ly, ndr. [Scotch bardie; dy.) 

1. Boldly, with intrepidity. 

** They fr-iriWy and hardily 
Fivc'd home or foreign foe; 

Tb >u^b often forfoUKQteii, 

They uevergrutl^ d the blow.* 

A', buffo teay : fumi, p. 61. 

2. Pertly. (Juoiieson.) 

bard -in. * bard -ynge (i ,lur - bard-ins, 
• bard -yn-gis), s. [P'r. harrfe.) Trapjuugs 
for horses. (Often in the plural.) 

“ Item,— thair, eertone auid harnea with folr jrelr 
and hak gelr, with foirl of auld >pleutis, and hinfm to 
hors.* — JnreitSoriet, A. 1S66, p. Ita 
“ At Liul be cumyug of Wetehcmeu and Cornwa), fa 
liu^e uuu r»is bereird and so»ne of bcllis that hau^ 
on thair that the enuyxues war affrajt, ana 

flnaly put to dycht"— BeU end. : Cron., fob J5, (famw 
ion.) 

bard -l-ness, s. [Scotch bard ie; -ness.] Petu- 
lant frowardness, j>ertness and irascibility, as 
manifested in conversation . 

bard -ish. (U [Eng. bard ; -isA.) 

1. Pertaining to a bard, or to the bards. 

2. Bude, insolent in language. (SoofcA..) 

"The rest of that day. and much also of posterior 
eeMions, were uU 5 [cut with tl>« altercation of that 
bardith man, Mr. I>. Dcvleisb.and the yoand constable 
of Dundee.'— Badlte: Lett., i. SiL (yu«*»«oa.| 

bard -15m, s. [Eng. barti ; •iwi.] The senti- 
ments, maxims, or system of belief given 
forth by the bards in their verses. (£Zfon, 
lin'd, <Cc.) 

bard’-ling, S- [Dimin. of Eng. &mf.) An 
inferior bard. (Cunnin^Aum, JFcroesfer, <tc.) 

* bard -yn-gis, x. fl. [Bardin.] 

bare, * bar, a. k s. [A.S. fc<rr, bare ; Sw. k 
Dan. bar; Ger. bar, baar ; Dut. 5aar; leel. 
Urr ; U. II. Ger. -par; Buss, bos; Lith. hasas, 
basus ; Saose. bhasad ~ the aun, and btuis = 
to shine.] 

A. As adject ire : 

L Literally: 

1. Naked, without clothes. r$«i— 

(1) 0/ the whole o/the human body. 

** . . . and leave thee naked and bare." — Euk. xvl. S9. 

(2) Of any portion of t'f ; 

(<t) 7n 0 general sense. [Barefoot, Bare- 
handed.] 

(6) Spec. Of the head: "Wanting the cover- 
ing of their heads ; uncovered, as a tokco or 
respect or for ceremony’s sake. 

"Though the Lords used to be covered whilst tbe 
Commons were bare, yet the Commons would net be 
bare before the Scottish commissioners; and so none 
were covered.” — Clarendon. 

2. More loosely : Consisting of raw flesh. 

H Figuratively : 

1. Of things material : 

(1) Of the body: Lean. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

(2) Of clothes : Threadbare. 

“You have an exchequer of words, and 00 other 
treasure for Jour followers; for it appears by their 
bare liveries, that they live hy your bare words.' — 
Sha&eiji. ; r«oo Oemt. of Ceroisa, ii. 4. 

(3) 0/ trees or other plants : Destitute of 
leaves. 

"The trees ore hare and naked, which use both to 
cloatb and bouse the kern.' — Spenser; Ireland. 

(4) Of a rock, seashore, or anything similar : 
Without soil or verdure. 

"The booby lays her eegs on the bare rock. . . 
flarxin : Voyage round the World, eh. L, p. 10. 

2. Of things immaterial, abstract; or in a 
more general sense : 

(1) Plain, simple, unadorned, without orna- 
ment. 

" Yet was their manners then but bare and plain ; 

For th' antique world excess and pride did hate.** 
Speneer. 

(2) Detected ; brought to light. 

" These false pretexts and varnish'd c-dours falling ; 
Bare in thy guilt, bow f,,ol thou must appear I * 
Milton : Stimson Agon., 9>X 

(3) Poor, indigent ; empty. I ’sed— 

(a) Of jiersons : 

'* Were it for the glory of God. that the clenry ahould 
be left as bare as the apostle*, when they had neither 
start nor scrip. G<d would. 1 hope, endue them with 
the ee ( same affection." — Hooker : Pref. to Eceieeiao- 
ficaf PAi'y. 


(6) Of things: 

“Even from a bare treasury, my sucoeas bos been 
contrary to that of ilr. Cowlc>\“— Uryden. 

(4) Mere, unsu)»portcd or unaccompanied by 
anything else. 

"Thooe who lent him money leut (ton no security 
but hia Aar* word .'— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch xri. 

•I Sometimes Jxine is succeeded by of placed 
before that which is taken away. 

" Making a law to reduce Interest, will not raise the 
price of land: It will only leave the couutry barer of 
money.'— Aook«. 

^ To lay bare: Ta uncover anything. (Used 
literally and figuratively.) 

(а) Literally : 

" Therefore fay bare you r bosom. " 

Shake sp. .’ Merchant </ Teaicc. iv, L 

(ft) Fi^i/rafireZy: 

** . . . and he lay* bare hi* diaapp uitmeut . . .**— 
N‘jv. isra 

Bare pnles : The masts and yards of a ship 
when no sails are set. 

To run under bare jfiles : To run with no 
sails hoisted, as during storms. 

B. .4s substantive ; 

t ScuZpfure : Those parts of an image whieh 
represent the bare flesh. 

" To make tl>e visages and hands, and all other bare * 
of all the said images iu most quick and fair wise”— 
Contract for the Monument of A'ichinl AVuwcAimp, 
Earl of II arscic*. in Blore't Monumental Remain*. 

^ (a) Crahh thus distinguishes the adjectives 
bare, nnArerf, and uncorrrrd : — "Bare marks the 
condition or being without some necessary 
appendage ; naJ:ed simply the absence or ex- 
ternal eoveriug ; bare is therefore often sub- 
stituted for mUrd, yet not rice tvrsJ— e.g., 
bare-headed or barc-fok ted ; but a figure or the 
body is naked. Applied to other objects, 6a re 
indicates want in general ; nnAcd simply some- 
thing external, wanting to the eye—e.g., 6a re 
walls, a 6a re house ; naked fields, a naked aj>- 
pearanoe : 6a re in this sense is often followed 
by the object wanted ; naked is mostly em- 
ployed as an adjunct— 6a re of leaves, a naked 
tree. .Voted and uucoirred strongly resemble 
each other ; to be naked is in fact to have the 
body uncovered, but many things uncovered 
are not noted. Nothing is said to be naked 
hut what in the nature of thiugs, or according 
to the usages of men, ought to be covered." 

(б) Bare, scanty, and destitute are thus dis- 
criminated “ All these terms denote the ab- 
sence or deprivation of some neeessary. Bare 
and scan/y have a relative sense ; the Toruier 
respeets what sen es for ourselves, the latter 
what is provided hy others ; a subsistence is 
6a re, a supply is minfy. Bare is said of those 
things which belong to corporeal sustenauce; 
destitute of one’s outward circumstances in 
general ; 6are of clothes or money ; destitute of 
rriends, resources, kc.“ 

(c) The following is the distinction between 
bare and mere : — ** Bare is used positively, mere 
negatively. The 6nre recital i>r some events 
brings tears ; the mere attendance at a place 
of worship is the smallest part or a Christian’s 
dnty.” 

bare-handed, a. Having the hands, or 
one of them, bare. ( Butler , Worcester, tCc.) 

bare-toed, a. Having the toes bare. 

Bare-toed Day Oicl: A name given by Mae- 
gillivray to an owl, Sfrix passe ri no, the Little 
Night Owl of Audubon and Selby, .Syrnia 
psilodaetyla or Maegillivniy. [Xoctta.] 

bare- worn, a. Worn bare. (Goldsmith, 
Worcester, d\\) 

bare, rt [Bare, o. is.) To render bare. Used — 

I. Literally : Of the human body ©r auy 
part of it. 

"Since thy triumph was bought hy thy vow— 

Strike the boaoiu that's bared fur thee now ! ” 

Byron , JefJuha t Daughter. 

IL Fig : Of anything else ca[»able of being 
denuded or its covering. Specially — 

1. Of material things: 

(o) Of a tree which has been divested of 
its leaves or branches, or of grass tripped or 
cut short 

" Lcqqwd of their boughs, their hoar trunks bared. 
Ami hy the hatchet rmlely *iuared." 

Scott : Lady of tKe Lake, I. 26. 

"There is a fabuloaa narration. thAl on herherowetb 
In the likeness of a laiub. aud feedeth upon toe grass 
in such sort as it will b ire the grass round about. ' — 
Bacon : Xatur il Hittory. 

(6) Of a weapon nnsheathed. 

" But thundering os he fame prepared. 

With ready arm and weapon bared f 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. L A 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe = e, ey = a. qu kw. 
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(c) Of any other material thing divested of 
its covering. 

2. Of things immaterial or ahstixict : 

M Fur Virtue, when I j>oint tl»e jwi), 

B ire tile mean heart tievt lurk- IjetieaUi a star ; 
Cui there l*e wtoiu^ to delciid her tauw. 

Li e *hU of the church, or goardUua ol the law« * “ 
PvfHL 

bare, r. One of the preterites of the verb to 

bear. 

" . . . the Lev i to*, which bar* the ark of the covenant 
of the lyjnl. . . /)eu/. xxxl. 2h 

**. . . tlis daughter of A:ah. whom she bare unto 
S*ut. . . .”—2 Sam xx L 8, 

ba re-bone, «. [Eng. bare; bone] A very 
h-iu person, one who looks as if he had no 
flush on hia bones. 

” Here come* lean Jnck. here come* birebon*: . . . 
bow Ion;? is it s^o, Jjiclt. since thou thy own 

kliee: — Sh ikc*n • 1 B*nr y iu 4. 

*i Bareboiu's Parliament (Hist.): A derisive 
nickname given to the First Parliament elected 
under the auspices of Oliver Cromwell. It 
w:u so called localise it had as one of its 
members a Puritan leather-seller in Fleet 
Street known as " Praise God Barebone." It 
was u *t a pn»|*crly representative assembly. 
Cromwell having requested the several minis- 
ters of religion to s-md in the names of the 
most pious members of their several congre- 
gation.*, he selected from the lists forwanled 
to him ljy Englishmen, six Welshmen, fonr 
Scotsmen, and six Irishmen, and iuvited or 
summoned them to the House of Commons. 
On the appointed day of meetiug (July 4, 
1U53), a hundred and twenty of the selected 
members actually presented themselves. Five 
months sulwequently, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Sydenham, they resigued their au- 
thority into tlie hands of Cromwell, who 
forthwith began to rule under the title of 
"His Highness the Lord Protector. ** Bare- 
lxme's was sometimes called also the " Little 
Parliament." bnueof its measures were eu- 
lightened. It was economic of the public 
money ; it desired the codification of English 
law, an aim unhappily not yet accomplished ; 
and it provided for the registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

bare-boned, o. [Eng. bare ; banref.) Having 
tne bones covered with hut little flesh. 
(Shakespeare.) 

bared, jya. 7 «r. k a. [Bare, p.] 

bare faced, a. [Eng. hire; fared.] 

1. Lit. : Having the face bare or uncovered. 

*’ Your French crown* have uo hair at all. and thru 
y a will j<toy bar</aced.~—sh ikxsp. : MU. Sight's 

J/r+nny x 

2. Fig. : With shameless boldness in doing 
wha’ is evil, or avowing something which 
might have been expected to l»e concealed. 

“ S“hf Antio *it1r* Incre-vo-d. and the p\rties appeared 
bareftced each other * — CLtrr-ulon 

. barefnent n*hl>erle* of private property, . . .* 
—Arnold; Hist. firm*. eh. xlu 

bii re fa^-ed-Iy, axfp. [Eng. barefaced ; -ly.] 

1. Lit. ; With the f.ico bare. 

2. Fig. : lo a barefaced manner ; with shame- 
less b»i lness in doing an evil deed or avowing 
something disreputable. 

“Thjtxzh only ».»me profligate wretche* own It too 
btr*f.u*dlg. vet, i**rh*i«. w<« , hould hew uiure, did n.*t 
f«*r tie peopf« ■ tou^ne*. — i*W«. 

ba re-fij-ed-ncBS,*. [Eng. bartfac&l ; -neas.] 
The state or quality of being barefaced, either 
literally or figuratively. 

bare-fit, a. [From Scotch bare , and JU = 
Eug. /oof. ] Barefooted, (Soytch . ) 

*' . . it- dm mair ferfle to see a w. mac erect t'wn 

to«N»g «e going hirn’it.~—Sci>U Hub /toy. ch. xx v . 

ba re-foot, tt. k adr. [Eng. hire, ami /»**d ] 
N it having bi>ots, shoes, or stoekiugs ; bare- 
f Kited. 

A. As culje’tive: 

Loch I el t-x-k otJ what probably *ra* the only 
inlr . ! *to>e* lit hi* eton, aud i-harvui barrf,**‘ nt the 
fao.vl n f hi, mau." — M tc.tnl.tj ; Hist. Eng , ch. x iL 
"That htr /of pht.1 I the cold ground uiwn,“ 

Sbnkrtp. : Ain »r ril fVi' End* l»W/. lit. I 

B. As (vl erb: Witlmut bo its, shoes, or 
stockings on the feet. 

bare foot-ed.o. [Eng. Ixire.; footed.] With- 
out boots, a lines, or stockings on the Pet. 

1. L tcrally : 

"I kix> w l^dy in Venl-*. *1» »nulj haw wxlked 
l 1 Palmline, fur a touch of hi* livelier 
lip. S\jkAt/j. ; Ofh-tlo. iv X 


2. Figuratively: 

*• Thu* did that poor soul wander in want and cheerless 
discomfort. 

Bleedmi;, barefo-Aod, over the shards and thorns of 
exutvuce. — LonjJcilo* : Ev'* ngeliru, iL L 

bar-ege, 5. [Fnnn Bareges , a town in the 
Pyrenees.] A lady's thin dress goods, all 
wool. {Knight.) 

bare -gnawn (g silent), adj. [Eng. bare ; 
gnarniJ] Gnawu or eaten bare ; gnawn or 
eaten till uo m<»re flesh remains on the bones. 

" Know my natue is lost. 

By trea»iu’a tooth 6ar ( y aatr»i aud csuikerhiL" 

.Vl ikexf. «. : King Lear, r. t . 

bare - head. -ed, a. [Eng. bare; headed.) 
Having the head uncovered. 

"Buchan escaped bareKeadoU, aud without his 
sword. Cannon ran away In hi* ihin . ” — Macauli j 
HI *. Eng., ch. xri 

bare-head -ed-ness, s. [Eng. bareheaded ; 
•juws.J The state or quality of being bare- 
headed ; the state of having the head un- 
covered. 

" Hi r e head'd net* w a* in Corinth, aa also io all Greece 
and Rome, a token of honour and superiority : and 
covering the bead, a token of •objection." — Bp. JlaU : 
Hem., p. 2JT. 

* bar eigne (eigne as en). ’bar cine, 
’bar-rein. a. Various old spellings of 
larrtii. 

* bar -el, s. [Bahsel.] 

bii re -legged, a. (Eng. bare; legged.) Having 

the hrgs bare. 

*’He rivth out of his bed in his shirt, barefoot and 
b-irrUiped, U* nee whether it be so ; with a dark lantern 
search . n .• every comer. Burton : A nUonvy <if Melon- 
cWy, p. Ilk 

ba re-ly, a dv. [Eng. bare ; -fy.] 

I. Literally : Nakedly. 

3X Figuratively : 

1. Poorly. 

2. Witlmut decoration. 

3. Merely ; only ; withont anything more. 

“Where the balance of trade barely pays for com- 
modities with commodities there money must be 
sent, or else the debt, cannot be paid."— Locks. 

4. Hardly; scarcely. 

•* So azain the two main divisi .ns of eirripedes. the 
pedunculated and »**aUe. which differ widely in ex- 
ternal ajijieanuice, have larvae in al 1 their several 
stages b.trely distiH(fmahahle ."— Darunn ; Origin of 
/•pre/et. ch. xiiL 

b/i re-neckcd, o. [Eng. bare, and necked.) 
Hating the ire k bare (lit. £ fig.). 

"All things are naked unto him. -avra TfT/>o\Tj- 
AtO'pcfa, *11 things are fcirr-nerA? nnto him. ‘ti* in 
the orisiu.il, being a metAphc r token fTom the mode 
in the Eastern countrey, where they g j barr-nceJet ." — 
l/rwryt: Serm., p Is. 

bii re-ness, 5. [Eng. bare; -n«s.] . 

I. Literally: Nakedness of the body or any 
portion of it. 

II. Figuratlre r y: 

1. Thread bare ness or meanness of clothing. 

2. Leanness. 

. . but when you have our ro*es 
Ton barely leave our thorns to pmk ourselve*. 
And ino.*k u* w 1th our t*irroe*j." 

XKakorjx : AU* Well that End* ir*H, ir. X 

3. Poverty. 

** Were it stripped ol its privilege*, and made as like 
the T*riiuiu*e enureh for its txtmtcxi a* it* purity, it 
could legady want aJl such pro le^c*."— ra 

4. Al»sencc of vegetation and warmth ; 
nakedness. (Lit <tfig.) 

" H >w J'ke a winter hxth my *h*«nr* »«ren 

From thee, the plea.* ire of the Cretin? year : 

What frees. i n* haw 1 felt, wlvtt U.vr< day-* seen S 
What old December s 6arer»e*i v very v> hen- ~ 

S^nk-tp. &i> nr't, 97. 

bare-pickcd, a. [Eng. bare; picked.) Picked 
bare; picked t*> the bon*, 

•* Now. 1 r the baro-plrX d ietne of majesty, 

Doth d vvcl ear hn*t e l * angrv crest. 

And ruarlcth In the centl - eye* ' a t.“ 

Sfrtketp. ■ Ki ig J\Mn, tv. X 

bare-ribbed, n/y. (Eng. bare; ribbed.) 
Having the nl« lure in lire sense of jkonsess- 
ing but little flush upon them. 

•*. . . in h * f -rebejuf rita 
A ^-irv*ri/ Vd dew’h. vbw «>fhoe i* *bi» day 
To feast upon whole t * **nd« >■/ tike French." 

Sh-ikti / k : King John, v. 1 

* bdr -«t (I). * bar -ette, s. (Barrat.) 

* bar'-cyn, u. (Barren.] 

bar -ful, t barr' ful, a. [Eng bar; -ful.) 
Full of obstruct! >ns 


*' A barf al itrife ! 

Whoe'er I woo, myself would he hi* wife.* 

Shake ty r tor if! k Sight, L i. 

bar'-gain, ’ bar -gane, * ber -gane, r.t. 
& i. [Fr. bargai/jner = to bargain, haggle, 
boggle, waver, hesitate ; O. Fr. torg-jigner, 
Utrgxiiner , bargiiur, toryaigner, bargrigner ; 
Prev. & Port. iKiryan har ; Ital. bargagnare; 
Low Lat iKtrcaumre = to traffic; from ftarca 
= a bark. (Bap.k.) Cr mpare also with O. 
bmria, bar^a — to contend ; loci. b«r;a = to 
strike ; berjast — to strive.] (0. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

A. /idrartoifttY ; 

* 1. To fight, to contend. (0. Scotch.) 

“ Walla-ss said. Nay. or that ilk tyine h« went. 

War a!i the xuen hyn till [the] orient. 

Iu till a wi I »ith Edouard, ijuha ftad i«oa, 

We soil b-irjanr lie .x l*o urU to uxom " 

H' Ulnco. x ili. MS. Uamleson.) 

2. To make a erntrut, agreement, or formal 
stipulation for the purchase or sale of any- 
thing ; to agree. (In general it has after it 
far, which is prefixed to the thing purchased 
or sold.) 

” So wort hi cm peAXAutA bargain for their w.Tes, 

As market- men for oxen. »heep or fcoree." 

Shaknp. • 1 Ben. 17., T. L 

B. Transitive : To transfer to another in 
consequence of a bargain. 

bar gain, bar -gan, ’ bar" -gane, 

* ber -gane, s. [O. Fr. bargaine , barganne, 
bargaig>:c ; Pmv. barman, barganha ; Port. 
bargtnha ; Ital. bargagno. Comj*are also IceL 
bardtija = battle.] [Barcain, r.] 

A. Ordinary Lan^rua^; 

L Originally : Contention, strife, quarrel- 
ling. (O. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

This i» the »tr ke, eke th* atTraie^ 

And the hat tel that la^Lcth aie. 

This bargain* may never take. 

But that if she thy i<ece wil make ** 

Rornaunt 9 * the Rote, 2,551. 

” Thare was an© h’.dduou* Ijattal fur to sene 
As thare naue uthir ki/y mr are had leut* 

Itoaglat: .Erie*!, lk_ iu (SL In Boucher., 

IL Subsequently : 

1. Generally: 

(1) .Yn agreement, stipulation, or contract 
betweeu two parties, the one of whom engages 
to part with certain pro] ertv for a spnihed 
price, and the other to give that price for it, 
aud accept the property as his owu. In im- 
jiortant bargains or pul lie treaties among the 
ancient Romans, a swine was samtiecd, the 
]»erson who gave it the death-blow formally 
expressing the wish tl at Jupiter migl t simi- 
larly strike or smite the Roman people if thvy 
were nufaithful to their stipulations (sec I.iry , 
i. 24 ). From this, ]>erhaj>s. came the phrase 
still common, "to strike a Ivargain," meaning 
simj'ly to wake a bargain with d ic form ihties. 
Or there may l>e a reference to the striking 
hands mentioned iu Prov. xxii. 26 ; x*i 1 ; al*o 
xL 15 (margin). 

"A 6rej7i»n wa* »truck • a *ixr«rnc© was !trok«fa; 
and all the arroDgmieiit* were made fur the xuya^e.'* 
— M ucu u '<iy : Bur. Eng., ch. iri 

Into the barga/i : lnad« imn, beyond what 
w;u sti] ulateil for or e.v)*ected, 

” Hive tuc b >t uiy line© f *r the ther two, and you 
ahall even have that nCo the bury it i . " L’ Earring*. 

" He who U at the chvrce of a tutor al h tue. ra*y 
cl ve In* ton a iu re pc- teel carnage, with .rvater 
learuiu^ Luto the barg -ut, than auy *l tebuol can da" 
—L* ir 

(2) Mercenariness ; interested stipulation. 

•* Tfarrc woe a diffrren -c between courts rereivcd 
from their m.\*tcr ai d the duke: i r liivl thr duke'a 
tnip it 1 ave ends of ut Ity and bargth . wherea* their 
tua*t> r • could net."— Aw/it 

2. Specially: 

(1) l />» a /arntirablr sense : An article 
pnrrhaseil nt an advantage ins rati*. 

“A* to htryaln*. few . f them win to beex^Ment, 
te-viK they all tennuiate mto uoe *iup.r 
Stiff. 

{2) Fujural ively ; 

(a) C ■* in a un/tro raMe sen.v ; An 
ev nt • fleet* tig one's destiny or interests. 

•* I am rorry ?• r t v mufortune b* »ever. we mart 
make the l«e*t of a hod bargui*.'— Arbmthnt ; BUT art 
0 ' John Bulk 

(b) An indelicate reixirlee. 

*• Where *old ebnrgai* a »hl|*t!tcbr-Dryi«u. 

B. I -a r. J n 9 ,+i?e : A kind *f *on- 

vcyuifN' intn-wluix'd by the ** .Statute «^f Uses." 
It is a kind *• f real* contract i'i wh i the 
*• l-irgainor " for some |>ecuniary transaction 
liarga ns and sells, tluit is, contracts to c u- 
vey. the lan 1 of the “ Ixirgaince,’* and 1 • ies 
by such leinstin a trustee for. or seised t** t ie 
nse of. the liargainee. The ^tat^lt> l if t^s 
completes the purchase ; in other w« d^, t i • 


boll, boj>: poilt, oat, 9eH, chorus, 9hln. ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 

-clan— shan. -cion, -tion, -slon = shun; -tlon, -slon — zhun. -tious. -slous. -clous - ehus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL del. 
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bargainee— barium 


bargain first vests the use, and then the 
statute vests the possession. (See Blackstone's 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. 20.) 

bar gain ce, s. [Eng. harjjain ; -<*.] 

Law: A person with whom a bargain is 
made ; the correlative term to bargainor. One 
who accepts a bargain ; one who agrees to 
accept the property about which a bargain has 
been made. 

"A lease, or rather bargain and iiale, upon some pe- 
cuniary consideration, for one year. I* made by the 
tenant of the freehold to the lessee or barga inee. 
Blackstone ; Comment., bk. 1L, ch. 20. 

bar gain-er, * bar -gan-er, s. [Eng. bar- 
gain ; -cr.) 

* 1. (Chiefly of the form harganer) : A fighter, 
A bully. (0. Eng. <0 Scotch.) 

"Thau Yreeom on with sturt and stryfe : 

Uis hand wes ay upoun hla kuyfe, 

He brandeist lyke a heir, 

Bestarls. bmggaria, and barganerts, 

Eftir hint pass it Into pairis, 

All bodiu In feir of weir " 

Dunbar : Rannatyn e Poems, p. 29, st. 4 

2. ( Chiefly of the form bargainer) : A person 
who bargains with another or others. [B.vn- 

OAINOR.] 

"See, if money is paid by one of the bargainers, if 
that be not good also.*’ — Clayton : Reports of. Pleas 
(1651 ), p. HS. 

bar -gain -in g, * bar gan-yng, pr. par., 
a.,&$. (Bargain, t\] 

A. A B. A s present participle «£ a/ljective : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 
C. As substatitive : 

1. The act of fighting. 

"This Eneas, wyth hydduous barganung. 

In Itale thrawart pepill sail douu thriiig.' 1 

Doug. : Virgil, 21, 9. 

2. The act of making or attempting to make 
a bargain. (ylda?« Swii/A.) 

bar'-galn-or, s. [Eng. bargain ; -or.] 

In Law : On who bargains, stipulates, 
agrees, or contracts to transfer property, for a 
certain pecuniary or other consideration, to 
another person called the bargainee. 

M . • » hind of real contract, whereby the bargainor, 
for some pecuniary consideration, bargains and sells, 
that is. contracts to convey, the land to the bargainee." 
— BUickstone : Comment., bk. It., ch. 20. 

•bar gan, ‘bar -gane, s. [Bvroain] 

> bar-gan'- der, * bir-gan - dcr, * bur- 
gan' dcr, s. [The first element is un- 
certain, but it is probably M. E. bergh = a 
burrow, from the fact that the bird frequently 
breeds in rabbit-holes, whence it is also called 
the burrow-duck. The more general form of 
the name is, however, bergander (q.v.).] 

Zool. : One of the English popular names of 
a duck, the Sheldrake (Tadorna vulpanser ). 

* * bar -gane, r.i. [Bargain, y.f.] 

* bar-gan-yrig, pr. par., a., & s. [BARGAIN- 
ING.] 

* baf-ga-ret, * bar'-ga-retc, s. [From Fr. 
bergerette — a shepherd-girl:] A kind of dance, 
with a song, supposed to have been popular 
among shepherds. 

“. . . tho’ bcfran anon, 

A lady for testng. right womanly, 

A bargaret in praising the daisie." 

Chaucer . Flour c and Leaf*. 

* bar -gast, s. [Barohaist.] 

barge (1), $. [In Dut. bargie; Fr. barge = a 
bay-stack, a fi;it-bottoined boat for pleasure 
or burden, a pile of faggots ; berge = a beach, 
a ateep bank, a shoal, a bank, a small boat ; 

O. Fr. barge; Prov. barca, harga ; Sp., Port., 
A I til. barca ; Low Lat. barga. Bark and 
barge were originally the same word.] [Bark.] 

1. A sea-corn in andcr’a boat. 

“It was consulted, when l had taken my barge and 
gone ashore, that my ship should have set tail and left 
me." — Raleigh. 

2. A pleasure-boat. A boat fitted up with 
all necessary equipments for comfort, fes- 
tivity, and show. 

" They were put on board of a state barge, . . 
Macaulay : /Jut. Eng., ch. v. 

3. A boat used on rivers for the conveyance 
of goods. 

". . . getting into the large punts or barges, which 
were oru.nanly used fur ferrying men and cattle across 
the harbour. . . . '—Arnold: fhxt. Rome, ch. xxi. 

" ny the margin, willow-veil etl. 

Slide the heavy barges trailed." 

Tennyson The Lady of Shalott. 

barge -laden, a. Laden with barges. 

** The Neil's baroe-laden wave.” 

Cowper : BUI cf Mortality, A.D. 1787. 


barge (2), a. & a. [Corrupted from verge (q.v.).] 

barge-board, 5 . 

In Architecture: 

A projecting board 
usually placed at 
the gable end of a 
building, and con- 
cealing the horizon- 
tal timbers, laths, 
and Viles of the 
roof. 1 1 serves as a 
protection against 
driving rain, and 
is gem-rally per for- bahg e-board. 
ated or scalloped 
to give it an ornamental appearance. 

barge-couplcs, s. pi. 

A rch. : Two beams mortised into each other 
to strengthen a building. 

barge -course, s. 

Arch. : A part of the tiling projecting beyond 
the principal rafters in buildings where there 
is a gahle. 

bar ge e, s. [Eng. barae.] A man who man- 
ages a barge. [Barger.] 

bar-geist, s. [Barghaist.] 

barge -man, t. [Eng. barge; wan.] A man 
who manages a barge. [Bargee.] 

“ He knew that others, like sly bargetnen, looked 
that way when their stroke was bent another wny. " — 
Lord yorthampton : Proceed, against Oamrt, sign. N 
“And backward yode, as bargemen wont to fare." 

Spenser : F. Q., VII. vii. 85, 

barg e-mas-tcr, s . [Eng. barge ; master.] 

The master of a barge. 

“There is in law an implied contractwlth a common 
carrier, or bargetnasOnr, to be answerable for the goods 
he carries."— Blackst one. 

bar -ger, s. [Eng. barg(e) ; -er.] One who 
manages a barge. [Bargee.] 

”... who again, like the Cainpellians In the north, 
ami the London bargers, forslow not to baigne them.' 5 
—Care w ; .Surrey of Cornwall. 

* bar -ghaist, bar -guest, * bar'-gast, 
* babr -geist, s. [First element doubtful ; 
and guest, ghaist = ghost.] 

Myth. : A demon with frightful teeth, long 
claws, and staring eyes, believed to have its 
habitat in Yorkshire, said to appear near gates 
and stiles, 

"... needed not to care for ghaist or bar-ghaist, 
devil or dobbie." — Seott : Rob Roy. 

“Thou art not, I presume, ignorant of the qualities 
of what the Saxons of this land call a bahr-geist . " — 
Scott : Talcs of the Crusaders, i. 294. 

bar'-i-a, $. [Baryta.] A name for Baryta 
(q.v.). * 

ba-rid'-irtis, s. [From Gr. 0apic (haris) — 
an Egyptian boat, a kind of fiat boat : eTSoc 
(ei</os) = . . . form, appearance,] A genus of 
beetles belonging to the family Curculionidii’, 
or Weevils. The species are generally small 
cylindrical insects, black, and covered with a 
whitish down. They feed on aquatic plants. 

ba-ril'-la, s. [In Fr. barille ; Sp. barrilla.] 
The ash of sea- weeds and plants, as Salsola 
soda, which grow on the sea-side. It is pre- 
pared on the coast of Spain, and wa3 formerly 
the chief source of sodium carbonate. ( Brandc .*) 

barilla de cobre (copper barilla). The 
commercial name for native copper brought 
from Bolivia. [Copper.] 

bar - is, $. [From Gr. 0dpts (baris) = a row 
boat Probably in allusion to their shape.] 
[Baridius.] A genus of beetles belonging to 
the family Curculionidte. The species feed 
upon the dead parts of trees. Baris lignarius 
preys both in the larva and the perfect state 
on the elm. 

ba-rl'-ta, s. [From Gr. 0apu* (barns) — heavy. ] 
A genus of birds, placed by Cuvier among the 
Laniadre (Shrikes), but transferred by Vigors 
to that of Corvid a? (Crows). The birds belong- 
ing to it are called by Button Cassicans . They 
are found in Australia and New Guinea. 
Barita tibicen is the Piping Crow of New 
South Wales. 

bar-ite, bar’-yt, bar'-yte, ba-ry -tine, 
ba-ry -tite, ba-ry -te§, s. [Barite is from 
Gr. 0apii* (barns) = heavy ; barytes from Gr. 
0apvT7j9 (ha rides) = weight, heaviness ; baryt, 


barytine, and harytite from the same snbst., 
the last two with suffixes ~ine and -ite respec- 
tively. In Ger. baryt ; Fr. baryte.] [Barium, 
Baryta.] A mineral, called also Baroselenite, 
Sulphate of Baryta, Heavy Spar, and by the 
Derbyshire miners Cauk, Calk, or Cawk. It 
is placed by Dana in hisCelcstite group. It 
is orthorhombic, ami has usually tabular 
crystals, or is globular, fibrous, lamellar, or 
granular. Its hardness is 25— 35; sppe. 
gr. as much as 4*3—47*2, whence the name 
lleavy-Spar; its lustre vitreous or slightly 
resinous ; its colour white, yellowish, grayish 
black, reddish or dark brown. It is some- 
times transparent, sometimes almost opaque. 
When rubbed it is occasionally fetid. Its 
composition is: Sulphuric acid, 34 3 ; baryta 
(monoxide of barium), 65*7 = 100, whence the 
name Sulphate of Baryta. It is found as part 
of the gangue of metallic ores In veins in 
secondary limestones, Ac. It occurs, among 
other places in England, in Westmoreland, 
Durham, Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Corn- 
wall ; in Scotland, in Argyleshire, Perthshire, 
and Aberdeenshire ; in many places on the 
Continent of Europe, in America, and other 
parts of the world. 

Dana thus subdivides Barite Var. 1 . : (a) 
Ordinary, (b) created, (c) columnar, (d) con- 
cretionary, (e) lamellar, (/) granular, ( 3 ) com- 
pact or cryptocrystallinc, (A) earthy, (i) sta- 
lnetitic and stalagmitic. Bologna stone is 
included under (d). [Bologna Stone.] 2. 
Fetid. 3. Allomorphite. 4. Caleareobarite. 
5. Celestobarite. 6 . Calstronbsrite. 

It is found altered into ealcite, spathic iron, 
and a variety of other minerals. 

bar'-i-tone, bar-i-to-no, s. [See Bary- 
tone.] 

bar'-i-um, $. [In Ger. barym, from Gr. 0apiV 
(barns) = heavy. It is so named from the 
great specific gravity of the native carbonate 
and sulphate.] 

Chem. : A dyad metallic element : synib. Ba ; 
atomic weight, 137. Barium is prepared by the 
decomposition of barium chloride, BaClo, by 
the electric current, or by the vapour of potas- 
sium. It is a white malleable metal, which 
melts at red heat, decomposes water, and 
oxidises in the air. Barium occurs in nature 
as barium carbonate and sulphate. Its salts 
are prepared by dissolving the carbonate in 
acids, or by roasting the native sulphate of 
barium with one-third of its weight of coal, 
which converts it into barium sulphide, BaS ; 
this is decomposed by hydrochloric or nitric 
acid, according as a chloride or nitrate of 
barium is required. All soluble salts of barium 
are very poisonous; the best antidotes are 
alkaline sulphates. The salts of barium are 
employed as reagents in the laboratory, and 
in the manufacture of fireworks to produce 
a green light. Barium is precipitated'as a 
carhonate, BaCOg, along with carbonates of 
strontium and calcium, by ammouia carbo- 
nate. [See Analysis.] Barium can be sepa- 
rated by dissolving the carbonates in acetic 
acid, and adding potassium chromate, which 
gives a yellow precipitate of the insoluble 
barium chromate. Barium salts give an im- 
mediate white precipitate on the addition of 
calcium sulphate, an insoluble precipitate 
with 4 llF.SiF 4 (hydrofluosilicic acid), and a 
white precipitate insoluble in acids with sul- 
phuric acid or with soluble sulphates ; this 
precipitate is not blackened by H 2 S. Barium 
chloride gives a green colour to the flame of 
alcohol, and the spectrum of barium salts 
contains a number of characteristic green 
lines. 

barium carbonate. 

L Chem. : A heavy white powder obtained 
by precipitating barium chloride or nitrate 
with an alkaline carbonate. It is nearly in- 
soluble in water. Formula, BaCO a . 

2, Min. : A mineral, called also Witherite 
(q.v.). 

barium chloride, BaCl 2 A colourless 
transparent salt, crystallising with two mole- 
cules of water in flat four-sided tables. A 
saturated solution boils at 104 '5°, and con- 
tains 78 parts of the salt dissolved in 100 parts 
of water. 

barium dioxide, Ba0 2 , is obtained by 
gently heating baryta in a current of oxygen 
gas. It is a grey powder, which when heated 
to a higher temperature gives ofT oxygen gas, 
and is re-converted into baryta. 
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barium monoxide (or baryta, BaO). A 
grey porous mass obtained by heating barium 
nitrate ; it forms a hydrate with water (barium 
hydrate), producing crystals, BaHoO-i.SHoO. 
which dissolve in twenty parts of cold and 
two of boiling water, forming an alkaline salt, 
which rapidly absorbs CO-> from the air, 
barium carbonate being precipitated. Barium 
hydrate can also he obtained by decomposing 
barium chloride in caustic soda. 

barium nitrate, Bu(N0 3 ) 2 . It crys- 
tallises in nhydrons transparent colourless 
oetohedra ; they dissolve in eight parts of cold 
and three parts of boiling water ; it is much 
less soluble in dilute acids. 

barium sulphate. 

1. Chemistry: BaSOj, obtained by adding 
sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate to a 
solution of a barium salt. It is a white heavy 
powder, insoluble in water or dilute acids. It 
is used, under the name of blanc fixe, as a 
substitute for white lead in the manufacture 
of oil paints. 

2. Min. : A mineral (sp. gr. 4 5) called also 
Heavy Spar or Barite (q. v. ). The powdered 
mineral is too crystalliue to be used as a white 
paint. 

barium sulphato - carbonate. A 

mineral, a variety of Witheritc. 

barium sulphide, BaS, is obtained 
by roasting BaSO_| with charcoal. It decom- 
poses by exposure to the air ; boiled with 
sulphur, it yields higher sulphides. Barium 
sulphide is phosphorescent, and has been used 
to render the diala of clocks luminous in the 
dark. 

bark (1), s. [From bark, v. (q.v.).] The 
peculiar utterance of a dog. ( Hamilton Smith.) 

bark (2), s. [In Sw. & Dan. bark = bark, 
rind ; Iccl. borkr ; Ger. boric.] 

A. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Generally: 

(a) The rind or outer sheath enveloping a 
tree. [B. 1] 

'■Trees lost according to the strength And quantity 
of their sap and juice, being well untnited t>y their 
bark against the injuries of the air.” — Bacon: A'ut. 
History. 

( b ) A tree itself. (Poet.) 

** And rugged barks begin to bud.” 

Tennyson. 

2. Spec.: Peruviau bark. [B. 2.) 

B. Technically : 

1. Pot. : The outer sheath enveloping the 
stem in an exogenous plant, and protecting 
the wood, whilst the latter is young and 
tender, from injury by cold or by external 
violence. It also prepares the proper juices 
of the plant, which have descended from the 
leaves, for being transmitted through the 
medullary rays to the wood. Bark consists 
of four parts : (1) the epidermis constituting 
its outer akin ; (2) the epipliloeum, phloemu 
or peridermis within it ; (3) the mesophlceum 
or cellular integument ; and (4) the innermost 
of all, called endophkeum or liber. [See these 
terms.] 

2. Medicine . Spec.: Peruvian bark, formerly 
administered, instead of its product, quinine, 
In intermittent fevers. [Jesuit’s Bark.] 

3. Tanning : The epidermis of the oak, used 
In the preparation of leather. 

4. Fishing: The epidermis of the birch, 
used by fishermen for preserving their nets. 

bark-bared, a. Bared or etripped of 
bark. 

" Excorticated and bark-bared trees. . ."—Mortimer. 

bark bed, s. 

Ilortic.: A bed formed beneath by bark 
from a tannery ; a bark- stove. 

bark-bound, a. Bound by means of tho 
bark ; having the bark so firmly aet as to 
constitute a restraint upon growth. In such 
eases relief la generally afforded by slitting tho 
bark. 

bark-feeder, *. An animal, and spe- 
cially an insect, feeding upon bark. 

'* When we »ee Itnf-eating InnecU green. And bark- 
feeders mottled-grey . . ." — Darwin: Origin of Species, 
cli. |v. 

bark-galled, a. Having the bark galled 
as with thorns. Tho binding on of clay will 
remove this disease. 


bark-louse, s. 

Entom.: A kind of Aphis Infesting the bark 
of trees. 

bark -paper, s. paper manufactured 
from bark. 

bark-pit, $. A pit with bark, Ac.; water 
Into which hides are plunged that they may 
be tanned. 

bark-stove, s. 

Ilortic . : The same as Bark-bed (q.v.). 

bark (3), barque (que as k), s. [In Dan. 
A Ger. barke = a bark, a lighter ; Dut. bark = 
a bark, boat, or barge ; barkasse — a long boat ; 
Sw. barkass = a long boat ; Fr. barque = a 
bark, a small ship, a craft, a large boat ; Prov., 
Sp., Port., & Ital. barca; Low Lat. barca, 
barcha, barga; lr. bare; Russ, barka. Malm 
compares also with Walaclu barci; leel, barhr 
= skiff, barki = prow ; Class. Lat. baris; Gr. 
0api9 (baris) =a small and flat Egyptian row- 
boat ; Copt. barc = a small boat ; baraAe = a 
cart, a boat, ] [Barge.] 

I. Ord. Lang. (spec, in Poetry) : Any small 
vesseL (Lit. £fig.) 

"The Duke of Pumn must have flown, if he would 
have come Into England ; for he could neither get 
bark nor mariner to put to «ea.'' — Bacon: On the War 
t cith Spain. 

" Who to a worn An trusts his peace of mind, 

Trusts a frail bark with a tempestuous wind." 

Glanville. 

IL Nautical : 

1. A three-masted vessel, with her fore and 
main masts rigged like those of a ship, and 
her mizzen like the mainmast of a schooner, 
carrying a spanker and gaff topsail. 



2. Among coal - traders : A broad- stem ed 
ship, which bears no ornamental figure on tlie 
stern or prow. 

bark (1), v.i. [A.S. bear can. In Sw. barka."} 

1. To emit the sound which dogs do when 
they menace any other animal or man, or are 
following prey. (Followed by tbo preposition 
at.) 

"Why do your dogs bark so? h« there hears 1’ th’ 
town ?' — Shakesp. : Merry Wives (f Windsor, I 1. 

2. To clamour loudly against a person, an 
institution, Ac. 

"Vile is the vengeance on the ashes cold, 

And euvy base, to bark at sleeping fame," 

Spenser : F. Q. 

bark (2). v.t. [From bark (2), $. lu Sw. barka, 
Dan. barke = to tan.] 

1. To strip the bark from a tree, especially 
for tanning purposes. (Eng, £ Scotch.) 

"The severest penalties ought to be put upon ftcirfc- 
tng nuy tree that is not felled."— Tem pie. 

(See also example under Bauked.) 

2. To cover with bark. 

t bark-an-tino, barqu -an-tino (qu 

ns k), s. [Comp. Sp. brrgantin = brigantine.] 
[Brigantine. ] A three-masted vessel. 

* bark-ar-y, s. [Eng . bark ; -ary.] A tnn- 
housc. (Jacobs.) 

barked (Eng.), bark -it (Scotch), pa. par. A a. 
[Bark (2), t\] 

"He'll glowrat nn Aiitd warld barkit nlk snag as If 
it were a ^ueez-tnoddaui iu full bearing."— .Scot* : Hob 
Hoy, chap. xxl. 

bark'-en, v.i. [Eng. bark ; -n>.] To form a 
•■bark;” to become hard or Indurated; to 
become covered with some hard or compact 
substance. 

"The best way Is to let the blood barken upon the 
cut— that saves phwtvrx" — Scott : Guy Mannering. 


bark-cr (1), s. [Eng. bark (1), and suffix -er.\ 

I. Lit. : A dog emitting the characteristic 
aouud of its voice. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. One who clamours loudly against a per- 
son, an institution, Ac. 

"Tho other Spanish barker, raging and foaming, 
was almost out of Ills wits."— Foxe: Acts and Most.; 
Life of A rchbhhop Crumner. 

" But they are rather enemies of my fame than me, 
these barkers.'’— B. Jonson. 

2. In London : A tout who, standing at the 
door of an auction -room or shop, invites 
passers-by to enter. 

bark'-cr (2), s. [Eog. bark (2), s., and suff. -er.] 

1. One who strips the bark from a tree. 
(Kersey.) 

2. One who, whether lie does this or not, 
use3 bark thus obtained in tunning ; a tanner. 

" I am a barker, sir, by my trade ; 

Now© telle me what art thou t" 

A'. £Uw. IV. and the Tanner of Tnmxcorth. 

Percy Heliyues, ii. 85. (Boucher.) 

Bar -leer’s, possess, of s. [Connected with a 
person of the name of Barker.] 

Barker’s mill, s. [Mill ] 

bark'-cr-y, 41 barlc’-ar-y, s. [Eng. bark ; 
- cry , -ary.] A tun-house. (Jacobs, Booth, t£c.) 

bark'-hau-si-a, s. [Borkhausia.] 

bark'-Ing (1), pr.par.,a. t A s. [Eabk(I), t>.] 

I. A II. As pr . par. £ participial adj. : In 
senses corresponding to that of the verb. 

", . . that &arfci»ij 7 dog of whom mention made 
before.”— B unyan; P, P.. pt. ii. 

Barking and fieeing : Spending one's pro- 
perty in a prodigal way, and believed to be on 
the eve of bankruptcy. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

III. ^4s substantive: 

1. The emission of the sound which consti- 
tutes a dog’s voice. 

2. The sound thus emitted. 

"... and anon the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze ; l»y the burkiny ot dog* 
interrupted."— Longfellow : Fva nycliue. i. 5. 

barking-bird, 5. A bird— the Ptcrop- 
tochos Tarnu — found in the islands of Chiloe 
and Chonos off the west of Patagonia. It is 
called by the natives ** Guid-gnid.” Its voice 
is like the yelping of a small dog, whence its 
English name. (See Darwin’s Journal of Vvy. 
round the World, ch. xiii., p. 2SS.) 

bark'-ing (2), pr. par. A a. [Bark (2), v.] 

barking irons, s. pi. Iron instruments 
used for stripping the bark oil’ trees. 

bark'-lt, pa. par. A a, [Barked.] (Scotch.) 

bark’-lcss, «. [Eog. bark; dess.] Without a 
balk. (Drayton.) 

bark'-y, O. [Eng. bark = the rind of a tree, 
and sullix -J/.] Consisting of bark ; possessing 
or containing bark ; looking like or resembling 
bark. 

. . the female Ivy so 
Enriugs the barky fingers of the elm." 

Shakes p. : Mulsummcr Sight's Dream, lv. L 

* bar'- lop, * bar'-lcy-lcpe, 5. [A S. here, 
berrlic = barley, and leap — basket.] A basket 
for keeping barley in. 

" Barleylepe, to kepo yn conic (/tarhyx) Com era." 

M S. llarL 221. (N. in Boucher.) 

bar lo r i-a, [Named after Rev. James Bar- 
lelier, M. D.‘, a Dominican traveller ami writer.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Acantlmeene, 
family Barlcridc;e. Various species are found 
in India, armed or unarmed, shrubby or her- 
baceous, with yellow, pink, blue, or white 
flowers. Sonic have been introduced into 
Britain. 

bar-lcr-Id'-o-w, s. pi. [Mori. Lat. barlcr(i<c); 
Lat. fern, pi. adj. suff. *f dea\] 

Bot.: A family of plants belonging to the 
order Acanthaceo? ; type, Barleria (q.v.). 

bar -ley (I). * bar -ly, * bar li, * bar - 
licho, * bar'-lieh, * bar -lie, * bar -Hg, 
* bror -llo (0. Eng.), *bar -la(0, Scotch), 
s. A a. [A.S. bere, bcvrlic — barley (Berk); 
Wei. barlys (from ham = bread, and uye = a 
plant) = com, barley.) 

A. As substantive : The seeds or grains of 
various si>ccies and varieties of tho geuus 
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Hordeum. That most commonly In cultiva- 
tion is llordeum vulgare, spring or two-rowel 
barley, especially the rath-ripe ami Tham-t 
sorts. //. hexastiehon (i.e., with the seeds 
growing in six rows) is the bear or bigg, culti- 
vate l in the north of Scotland ami elsewhere. 
H. distichou, two-rowed or common barley, is 
preferred for malting, which is oao of the 
chief purposes for which barley is cultivated. 
[Malt.] //. zwriton, or sprat- barley, is more 
rare. Perhaps the four so-called species now 
enumerated may be only varieties of one plant. 
Barley is the hardiest of all the careals, and 
was originally a native of Asin, but it is now- 
cultivated all over the world, even as far 
north as Lapland. In ancient times it was 
largely used as ail article of food, but the 
greater proportion of the barley grown in 
Great Britain is now used in the preparation 
of malt and spirits. For culinary purposes it 
is sold in two forms, Scotch or* pot barley, 
nud pearl barley, tho former being the grain 
partially deprived of its husk ; the latter, by 
longer and closer grinding, being rounded and 
having the entire husk removed. 

Bread made from hurley-meal is darker in 
colour and less nutritious than that made 
from wheat Hour; but it is cheaper and more 
easily digested. One pound of barlcv-mcal 
contains one ounce of Hcsh-formers aud four- 
teen ounces of heat-givers. 

Barley-meal is sometimes adulterated with 
oat- husks, and is itself used to adulterate 
oatmeal, and occasionally wheat-flour ; hut 
these admixtures are readily detected by the 
miens cope. 

*' tch boutate hurt barliche."— Piers Plowman. {S. in 
Boucher . ) f 

T In Scripture "barley," Heb .rv* l 2 (scorah), 
Sept. Gr. Kpidrj ( kritht ), seems properly trans- 
lated. The Hebrew term is from ITVt'C (sderah) 
= hair, from ($a«r) = to he bristly ; re- 
ferring to the long awns of the body. 

B. .4s adjective : Consisting of barley, or in 
any other way connected with barley. (Sea 
the compounds which follow.) 

barley-bird, s. A local name for the 
Wryneck (1'jnue torquilla). In East Anglia 
the name is applied to the Nightingale ; and 
the Yellow' Wagtail is sometimes called the 
Barley-bird. 


f barley-box, s. A small box of a cylin- 
drical form, called also barrel-box , made as a 
toy for children. (Scofeft.) (Jamieson.) 

barley-bread, s. Bread made from 1 «rley. 

’■ Lo. a cake of barley. bread. *— Judy. vii. 13. 


barley-break, barley-brake, barli- 
break, barli-brcake, barly-break, 
barly breake (0. Eng. ), barla-breikis, 
b aria bracks (0. Scotch ), s. 

1. In England : A game once common in 
England, as sliowm by tho frequency with 
which it was alluded to by the old poets, but 
which is now confined chiefly to Cumberland, 
where it is denominated J hurley-brigs. It was 
played by six young people, three of either 
sex, formed into couples, a young man and a 
young woman in each, it being decided by lot 
which individuals were to be paired together. 
A piece of ground was then divided into three 
spaces, of which the central one was profanely 
termed “ Hell,” This was assigned to a couple 
as their appropriate place. The couples who 
occupied the other spaces then advanced as 
near as they dared to the central one to tempt 
the doomed pair, who, with one of their hands 
locked in that of their partner, endeavoured 
with the other to grasp them and draw them 
Into the central space. If thev succeeded, 
then they were allowed themselves to emerge 
from it, the couple caught taking their places. 
That the game might not be too speedily 
finished, leave was given to tho couple in 
danger of being taken to break hands and in- 
dividually try to escape, while no such liberty 
was accorded to thosa attempting to seize 
them. Though the name docs not occur in 
the subjoined lines, the game which they 
describe Is that of barley-break. 


•Thru com >)es three 1* straight allotted there, 

- Mr of l>oui ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that In ml d place Hell called were. 

Must strive, with walling footiuid wntcblugeye, 
To catch of them, and them to Hell to bear, 

Thiil they* ju wel] a* they, Hell may Bupnly.* 

Sir Philip Sydney ■ a rcadta, i. ISA. 


*1 Most authorities consider barley-break 
identical with base, 3 (q.v.). Boucher regards 
it as identical with a game called iu Cheshire 
a round, aud in Douglas ring-dancer and roun- 


dels; but the resemblance Is far from being 
close, ( Boucher , An res, Gifford, t ft\) 

“At barley-break they play 
Merrily all tho day/ 

The Mutes' Elytium (Drayton], tv. (Boucher.) 

, , . , “ . . . and with a las* 

And give her a new ganneut on the grass. 

Alter tk course of b<irlcy-breuk ur base." 

Den Jo*uon : Sad Shepherd, v. 109. 

” He is at barll-break, and the last couple aro now iu 
Bell." 77ic V try in Martyr, v. 1. 

II. In Scotland. The game is obsolete in the 
south of Scotland, and is ]>assing Into disuse 
also in tho north, Aberdeenshire being the 
county iu which it principally lingers. Jamie- 
son says that it is generally played by young 
people in a corn-yard, whence it is callc! 
barla-bracks, signifying “about the staeks.” 
** One stack is lixed on as the dule or goal ; 
and one person is appointed to catch the rest 
of tlie company, who run out from the dule. 
Ha does not leave it fill they are all out of 
his sight. Then he sets out to catch them. 
Any one who is taken cannot rim out again 
with his former associates, being accounted a 
prisoner ; but is obliged to assist his captor 
in pursuing the rest. When all are taken, the 
game is finished ; and he who is first taken is 
bound to act as catcher In the next game.” 

barley-bree, barley-brie, s. Liquor 
distilled trom barky. (Scotch.) 

" llow easy can the barley-bree 

Ceuicut the qtmirel ! " 

Burns: Scotch brink. 

barley-broth, $. 

I. Broth made with barley, 
t 2. A cant term for strong beer. 

" Can sodden water, 

A drench for sur-reyn'd jades, their barlcxpbmth. 
Decoct their cold blood to such valiant heatf ” 

ShaJiesp. ; Bet t. iii. 5. 

barley-cake, barley cake, s. A cske 
made of barley-meal. 

•‘And thou shalt eat it as baric y-calte*." — Ezek, 
iv. 12. 

barley-corn, s. A "com,” or single 
grain of barley. 

In Measures : The third part of an inch in 
length. 

“A long, long Journey, cboak'd with brakes and 
thorns. 

Ill-measured by ten thousand barley-corns." 

TickelL 

barley-flour, s. Flour made by grinding 
barley. It is used in Scotland for making a 
breakfast-bread, eaten hot with butter and 
honey or cream and sugar. 

barley-harvest, barley harvest, s. 

A harvest for barley and that portion of the 
general harvest of which the chief feature is 
the reaping of barley. 

In Palestine the barley-harvest is gathered 
in ebielly in. April; and in England about 
July. 

" in the beginning of barley-harvsst " — 2 Sam. 
xxi. 9. 

barley-loaf (plur. barley-loaves), $. 

"There Is a lad here which hath five barley-loa ves 
and two small Ashes. "—John vi. 9 . 

barley-meal, s. Meal made of barley. 

“. . . the tenth part of an epliah of barley-meal L"— 
yumb. r. 15. 

barley-mill, s. A mill for making pot 
and pearl barley. 

barley-mow, s. A heap of barlev ; n 
place where barley is stowed away. [Mow.] 

"Whenever hy yon barley -mote I pass. 

Before my eyes wlU trip tlie tidy Joss."— Ga y. 

barley-sheaf (j»L barley-sheaves), 

s. A sheaf of barley. 

" He rode between the 

Tennyson : Lady of Shalott. 

barley-sugar, s. A well-known sweet 
snlxstance sold by confectioners and others. 

It consists of a syrup from the refuse of sugnr- 
candv, hardened in cylindrical moulds aud 
usually twisted spirally. 

barley-water, s. A decoction of pearl 
barley used in medicine as a mucilaginous 
drink. (Crabb.) 

bar'-leSf (2), s. [Apparently corrupted from 
Eng. parley.] A word used by boys in Scot- 
land and the north of England when they' wish 
a temporary 1 cessation of a sham-fight in which 
they are engaged. 

*bar'-liche, 5. [Babley(I).] 


bar -ling, s. [Sw. barling a pole, fiom bdra 
— to bear. (S'. E.lh]] A tire- pole. (Scotch.) 

“BarUnyt or flre-poh* the buudreth— xx. L 
Bates, A. x*ll, p. 2. 


Bar- low len§, 5 . [Named from Mr. Peter 
Barlow, Professor of Mathematics at Wool- 
wich from lsutf to 1347.) 

Among opticians : 

L Originally: A modification of the object- 
glass of a telescope, suggested by Mr. Peter 
Barlow, with the idea of avoiding the use 
of flint glass in the construction of object- 
glasses of largo size ; discs of flint glass suit- 
able for optical purposes then being both 
expensive and rare. He proposed to encloso 
between two convex lenses a fluid lens equal 
in refractive power to a flint glass of the same 
dimensions. This proposal was not generally 
adopted, and the term “Barlow lens" is now 
mostly arplied to the form of lens described 
under No. 2 . 



A, B. Converging rays from object-glass. C. Barlow 
[fU*- D. Fucus »>f the object glass without the 
Borluw lens. E. Focus of the object-glass after re- 
fraction through U F, O. Sire of image formal by 
object glass at D without the Barlow lens. U. L 
Enlarged image formed hy object-glass and Barl w 
lens at focus fc. h, L Sue of linage formed at E by 
an object-glass of longer f eus. and lengthened tube, 
hut without using the Barlow leas. 


2. Xow: A concave lens inserted in the eye- 
piece of a telescope before the rays come to a 
focus, by means of which the focal length of 
the object-glass or speculum ta increased nearly 
one-half, and tlie eflect is the same as if tlie 
tube were proportionally lengthened, the mag- 
nifying power being considerably increased. 
Another advantage of the Barlow lens is the 
avoidance of the loss of light which would 
take place if the same magnifying power were 
produced by using an eye-glass of shorter locus. 

*barm(l), *barme, s. [A.S. bcarni = the 
womb, the lap, the bosom ; from beran — to 
bear, to produce, to bring forth ; 5>w. & Goth. 
6am.] The lap, the bosom. [Bakm (2).] 

"Till in his fadres 6arw adouli he lay.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 15,92*. 

*’ And in hire barm e this litel child she leid.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ S.42S. 

* barme-eloth, s. [A.S. bearm ; cluth . ] 
A bosom-cloth ; an ajiron. 

" A stdnt she wered. barred ail of silk. 

A burme-ctoth eko as white as tuorowe milk.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8. 1ST. 

* barm-hatre, S. [0. Eng. barm; and 
hatre = a garment.] A garment for the breast, 

"Fair beth yur barm-h nirei, yolowe beth ynr fax.” 

M.S ■ Marl, vl 3, L 7. (SI it t Boucher.) 

* barm-skin, * barme-skyn, «. A 

leather apron. 

" Ihtrme-skyn : JSlelotes vel luelota.” — Prompt. Parr. 

barm (2), s . [A.S. beorma = bann, yeast ; Sw. 
berma; Dan. bicmie,] [Compare Bahm (1)-] 
The frothy sciira which rises to the surface of 
beer when it is undergoing the process of 
fermentation, and is used in making bread. 
The sama as Yeast (q.v.). 

" Arc j*ou not h© 

That sometime make the drink to be.tr no barm. 
Mislead night wnnd'rers. laughing at their harm?” 
Shaketp. ; Midsum. Might’* Dream, li. 1. 
"Try the force of imagination upon staying the work- 
ing of beer, when the barm is put into it. Bacon. 

bar'-mgtn, s. A man who serves in the bar 
of a public-housa. (Formerly called a drawer , 
q.v.) 

# barm -kin, s. [Babsekin. ] 

” barm’-y (0, Eng.), * barm -ie (Scotch), a. 
[O. Eng. At Scotch barm; -y.\ 

L Lif. : Pertaining to barm or yeast ; con- 
taining barm or yeast. 

’’ Their Jovial nights in frolicks nnd in play 
They pass, to drive the tedious houre away ; 

And their cold stomachs w 1th crown’d goblets cheer 
Of windy cider, aud of barmy beer. " — Drydctu 

2. Lit. : Acting like barm ; fermenting with 
thought ; at work with creative effect. 

" Just now I've toen the fit o* rhyme, 

Hy barmie noddle's working prime.” 

Bum s : To James Smith. 

barmy-brained, adj. Volatile, giddy- 

headed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, cameL her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, ignite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, ve, ce = e. ey = a. qu-kw. 
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" A mIimu Cork-headed lmrmv-brnin<d go»ka! that 
vrlnuA lei |imr folk *.v> nituLle in UJe m quiet 
Scuff; St. liumn *, cl*, xxuli. 

barn, • borne, * borne, s. [A.S. bcem, 
bertrn, lit., a barley ptare, i.e., for storing bar- 
ley, from here = barley, and em t o-rn = a place, 
secret place, a closet, a habitation, a house, 
a cottage.] 

1. A house or other covered enclosure de- 
signed for the storage of grain. 

"The **ed i* rotten under their ttlodi. the gamers 
are laid deviMe. the fxtm* Are broken down ; for the 
«oru u HlthcreU-'*— Joel 1. 17. 

2. Anything like a barn in outward appear- 
ance 

■'In front there are a few cultivated field*, and be- 
yornl them the smooth hill of coloured rocks called 
the Flag^tatf, and the rugged square l»lAck mass of the 
Burn.'— frnrtci n : Voyage round (he World, ch. axl. 

barn-door, s. The door of a bam. 

" Heavily closed, with a Jarring sound, the valves of 
the barn-doors, 

Rattled the wooden liars, . . 

Longfellow : Evangeline, pt. L, 2. 

barn door fowl, s. A dung-hill cock or 
hen. 

** Never has there 1 ven such slaughtering of capons 
nml fat geese and barn door ftncUf'—So^tt : Bride of 
Lammermoor. ch. xxvi. 

born like, o. Like a bam. 

M . . . jssetng through several hatnlets. each with 
Its large barn-hke chr»i>el built of wood.”— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World, ch, avl. 



barn-owl, s. Strix ftommea, a Irtish 
bird of prey belonging to the family Stfigid^. 
It is called also the White Owl, the Church 
Owl, the Screech 
Owl, the European 
Screech Owl (Muc- 
gillivray ), the Hiss* 
ing Owl, the Yellow 
Owl, the Gillihow- 
ther, the II owlet, 
and the Hoolet. 

Above it is light 
reddish -yellow, mot- 
tled with ash-grey 
and black and white 
spots ; lienenth, it 
is white with small 
dusky spots. The 
male is fourteen 
inches long, and the 
female fifteen. It 
preys on the smaller barn owl. 

mammalia and birds, 

with beetles and other insects. It is perma- 
nently resident, builds ils nest in a steeple, 
a dnvrrot, or a hollow tree, and lays from two 
to five pure white eggs. 


barn yard, $ . A yard or enclosure, open 
to the sky, attached to a baru. 

“ fiarn-ynrd and dwelling, blazing bright, 

S*ir\ed to guide >m* on my flight 

■Scoff; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. & 

• biirn, * barnc, s. [Bairn.] 

Bar -na bite, s. & a. [Named after the 
Church of SL Barnabas at Milan, given over 
to the Llama bite order in 1533.] 

I. As substantive. Ch. Hist. : Any member 
of a certain religious order, projnjrly called 
the Regular Clerks of Jjt Paul. Its founders 
belonged to Milan. It arose iu the sixteenth 
century, was approved by Clement VI 1. in 
1532, and confirmed by Paul III. in 1535. The 
principal occupation of the Bamabitea was 
preaching to sinners. (Moshcim: Ch. Hist., 
Cent xvi., sect, iit, pt. i., ch. 1.) 

II. As adjective : Pertaining to any member 
of the order described under No. l./or to tho 
order itself. 


(?j) Spec. : The English name of the pedun- 
culated Cirripeds (Lepadidse), as contradistin- 
guished from those which are sessile [see 



CROUP OF BARNACLES* 

Aconv-snELLS, Balanid.e], yet more specially 
applied to the Lcpas, the typical genus of the 
family aod order. [Lepas.] 

2. 0/ Birds: A name for the Beraicle Goose 
(q.v,). Formerly the absurd belief was enter- 
tained that these geese sprung from the bar- 
nacles described under No, 1. Max M tiller 
believes that the bird was originally called 
llibemieula, which was converted into Ber- 
nieula by the dropping of the first syllable, 
after which the similarity of the oaine to the 
Cirriped led to the two being confounded to- 
gether and generated the myth. Two species 
of the genus Lcpas were called by Linnauis 
Zc;xts amcrifera and L. anal if era = goose- 
bearing, of course with no belief in the fable 
suggested by the name. 

* There are found in the north parts of Scotland, 
and islands adjacent called O reader certain trees 
whereon do prow certaine shells of a white colour feud- 
ing to russet, wherein »re contained little living crea- 
tures : which shells iu time of maturity doe open, and 
out of them grow those little living things, which 
falling into the water doe become fowlea. which we 
call 6urn/icfet, in the North of England brant geese, 
hut in Lancashire tree geese.”— Gerard: Uerbat, p. 
1,8*3. {Boucher.) 

"Aj barnacles turn so land geese." 

11 adi jtos. III. 1L C57. 

bar -na-cle (2), bar'-nl-cle (cle as cel), 
*ber-na kill, *bcr-nak,s. [Wedgwood 
believes the word to have come from the East, 
and to have been used originally for some in- 
, strument of torture. Most writers. Malm 
included, consider it the same as the preceding 
word. Lathain derives it from binocle, and 
Max Muller from Ger. brill ? , O. Ger. hcrulcm, 
a corruption of bcryllus. Compare Ban. brems, 
bra /ulga rs = barnacles as detiued below, and 
Fr. besides = spectacles. ] 

Generally in plural : 

1. Farriery: An instrument pot upon (he 
nose of a horse when he will not stand to be 
shod or surgically operated upon. It consists 
of two brandies, joined at one end with a 
hinge, and is generally made of iron. 

2. Ord. Lono. : A cant term for spectacles, 
those resembling the instmmeut described 
under No. 1. 

"... they hn«! ha metrics on the handles of their 
face*."— TVarui. of Rabelais, V. Uu. {Boucher.) 

bar-na-do'-§i-a, a. [Named after Michael 
Baruadez, a Spanish botanist] A genus of 
Composite plants, the typical one of the 
family Barnadesicie (q.v.). The species are 
spiny bushes with entire leaves and rink 
florets. Banuidcsia rosea is cultivated iu 
English hot houses. 


bar-na cl© (1), f bor’-ni clo (clenscol),*. 

fin Fr. barnacle, barnaehe; ftp. hemnc/io; Fort. 
Urnoco, Unuscha, bcrnicla ; Low Lat l»ar- 
nida, bernacula, lemicUi, bernicha , bernaca, 
bernnx, Thnv is no evidence as to its ulti- 
mate etymology, and the history is obscure. 
Skeat thinks that the name of the crustacean 
and of the bird arc distinct, connecting the 
tormer with a supiwised loit. pernacnZi, dim. 
from perna = a shell-fish, and the latter with 
• h ibernicubi a vis — t he I rish bird. [See def. 2. ] 
Dr. Muuay thinks the two names the same.] 

Jn Zoology ; 

1. Of Cirrijxils : 

(n) A general name for lmth pedunculated 
nml sessile Cirripeds. [Lepalidai, Balaxid.*:.] 

” iturwijrfe.— A nanw* commonly given both to tho 
pedunculated and ClrrliKd* ” — Doh^j. 


bdr-na-dc'-^I-c-*©, $ yl [B.\ftXAr»nsi.v.] A 
family of Composite plants Wloiigiiig to the 
order Astcnicea*, the sub-ordu- Labiatiflom*, 
and the t rilxj or section ilutisiacco;. Tyj*t‘, 
Barnadesia (q.v.). 

* barnde, prof, of v. The same a s Burnt. 

* borne, s. [Baidn.) 

* barn c kin, ' barn kine, * barm'-kin, 

s. [Elyrn. doubtful. Dr. Murray suggests 
loci. Iparmr — brim, rdge, wing of a castle; 
and perhaps dim. suff. -Arm.] I he outrrinost 
ward of a castle, within which ward the burns, 
stables, cowhouses, Ac., were placed. 

. . end next dav Uy «lege to the autcl of N ortwin, 
and Mlthln *hort •|*ce » ui Ihn hr»v«^ ovcrtiirdw the 
frarnJtla^, anti ilu« divert within the CMtel.' — /lelln- 
thed: But. {*Ot.. pjl 419, Oi {Boucher . ) 


" Ami hroad and bloody rose the tun, 

And on the turmArin shum:." 

Border Minstrelsy, iL S41. (BoucAvr.) 

barn -full, S. [Eng. barn; full.] A barn 
literally full of something, as win at, hay, Ac. ; 
or as much as a barn, if full, would hold. 

barn-bard t-it© (f silent), s. [Named after 
Dan Barnliardt's Land in North Carolina, 
where it occurs.] A mineral, classified by 
Dana uuder his Pyrite group. Composition : 
Solphur, 30*5 ; copper, 4S - 2 ; iron, 21*3; hard- 
ness, 3*5 ; sp. gr. 4 321. Lustre, metallic; 
colour, bronze-yellow. IlomiclUin and Duck- 
tuwuite may be varieties. 

* biirn’-bedc, s. [A.S. ?»t'arn = a child, and 
O. Eng. sufiLx - hcde= Mod. Eng. aufhx -Aood.] 
Childhood. 

” Of aUc file fetches In wonle and dvde 
That thlue childer takU in !«irnAc<f*\* 
Uarnftolc Mgrrour, MS. Bunt., f. W. {Boucher.) 

* bar -ni-cles, s. pi. [Barnacles.] 

* barn'-kinc, s. [Barnekin.] 

ba^rd’-co, ba-ro'-ko, s. [A word without 
etymological meaning, but designed to liave 
the vowels symbolic. (Sec def.).J* 

Old Logic : A combination of letters collec- 
tively destitute of meaning, but which, taken 
separately, imply that the tnst proposition (A) 
is an universal aUirmative, the second and 
third (O) particular negatives, and the middle 
term the predicate in the first two pro] si- 
tions. Baroko is the fourth Mode of the 
second Figure of Syllogisms. Example — 

All scholars of the first rank have, as one essential 
characteristic, lufenve love of knowledges 
But the mass of mankind do n>.t iio-sess this. 
Therefore the mass of uiankLua cannot reach the 
first rank of scholarship. 

bar'-o-lite, s. [From Gr. pipos (baros) = 
weight, nml M'tfcs Cithos) = a stone.] A 
mineral, called also Wiiherite (q.v.). 

t ba rol’-o gy, .<?. [From Gr. pdpos (baros) = 
weight, and Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] The 
detriment of science which treats of weight 
or gravity. 

bar-d-ma-erom'-et-er, s. [From Gr. pdpos 
(baros) = weight, paxpog (makros) — long, and 
p<Vpoi' ( metron ) = measure.] An instrument 
for ascertaining the weight and length of new- 
born infants. 

ba rom eter, s. [In Sw., Dam, Put., & 
Ger. barometer; Fr. laromttre ; Sp., Port., & 
ltd. b rometro ; Gr. fidpos (baros)— weight, and 
per poy (metrvu) = a measure.] An instrument 
used for measuring the atmospheric pressure. 
The discovery that this pressure might be 
counterpoised by a column of mercury stand- 
ing ns high in proportion to the thirty-four 
feet that w ater in similar circumstances stands, 
as the specific gravity of water is t» that of 
mercury (the ratio or proportion, it will be 
perceived, is nn inverse one), was made at 
Florence in the year 1043 by one of Galileo's 
pupils, the celebrated Torricelli, but was not 
quite complete when he died, in lt>47. 

The most common 
form of barometer 
Is what is called a 
Cistern Lon meter. It 
consists essentially of 
a straight glass tube 
about thirty - three 
inches long, filled 
with mercury, and 
dipping into a cistern 
of the saute metal 
It isafflxedtoamaho- 
gany stand, on the 
upper part of which 
is a graduated scale 
to mark the height 
in incites at which 
the mercury stands. 

When complete, a 
thermometer stands 
side by side with it 
to note the tempera- 
ture at which the 
pressure of the atmo- 
sphere Is tested. In 
Fortin's karoiueter 
the base of the cistern 
is made of leather, and can 1* raised or de- 
pressed by means of a screw : a constant level 
of the mercury from which to measure the zero 
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of the scale, unattainable by the ordinary cis- 
tern barometer, can be produced by this one ; 
besides which the instrument is more portable. 
Gay-Lussac's barometer is in the form of a 
siphon. It has two scales with a common 
zero point, and graduated in contrary direc- 
tions. As the one branch, the shorter one, 
corresponds to the cistern, and the other or 
longer one to the tube, the difference between 
the two levels is the true height of the mer- 
cury. Hunter’s barometer is a slight but 
valuable modification on that of Gay-Lussac. 
For the aneroid barometer (that “ without 
moisture ") sec Aneroid. The geueral mean 
at the level of the sea is 29 - 9G inches. A baro- 
meter is popularly termed a weather-glass. 
In order to adapt it for this purpose Hooke 
devised what is called the wheel-barometer. 
It is a syphon barometer, having in its shorter 
l*g a float, a string from which passes over a 
pulley, and is connected with a weight some- 
what lighter than the float. To the pulley is 
aflixed a needle, which moves round a circle 
graduated to represent the different variations 
in the weather. [Weather-glass. J Speaking 
broadly, a barometer rises for good and falls 
for bad weather, hut there are exceptions to 
this rule.. The more accurate statement is 
that with S.W., S.E., and \V. winds the mer- 
cury falls for rain. If it do so rapidly, the 
probability is that a heavy storm is approach- 
ing ; if slowly, continued bad weather is to 
be expected. * It rises, if rapidly, for unsettled 
weather ; if gradually, for fine settled weather. 
A rise, with wind veering N.E., may be indi- 
cative of rain. 

bar-o mct'-ric, bar-o-met'-ric-al, a. 

I Eng. barometer; -ic, -teal. In Fr. tarome- 
trique.l Pertaining or in any way relating to 
the barometer. 

“. . . the barometric column varies between these 
limits . . ."—tardner: Beat, p. 160. 

“He is very accurate in ranking barometrical and 
tbcrroowetrical instruments." — LterK: Phytico-TheoL 

bor-o-mct'-ric-al-ly, ait*. [Eng. baromet- 
rical; -ly.] By means of a barometer. 

bar-o - met'- ro- graph, s. [Gr. (l) /3apov 
(baros) = weight, (2) ^rpov (metron) — mea- 
sure, and (3) ypafa j ( graph r) = a drawing, a 
delineation, a picture, Ac.] An instrument 
used for automatically inscribing on paper the 
variations of the barometer. 

T b&r-o-me-trog'-ra-phy, $. [From Gr. 
fiapos ( baros ) = weight, ptTpov (metron) = a 
measure, and ypa<f>yj ( graph v) = a description.] 
The department of scieoce which treats of the 
barometer. 

ba rom'-e-try, s. [Gr. £apo? (&aros) = weight, 
and jxf rpov (metron) = a measure.] Barometro- 
gvaphy. 

b&r' o metz, b£r-a~netz, $. [Russ, bara- 
nc: = club-moss.] 

Hot. : A fraudulently constructed natural 
history specimen, called also the Scythian 
Lamb, and represented as being half animal and 
half plant. In reality it is a woolly-skinned 
fern (Citatum taromeL:), stripped of every- 
thing but its root-stock and the stipes or 
stalks of four of it3 fronds, and then turned 
npside down. Of course no naturalist would 
for a moment be deceived by a deception so 
easily detected. ( Lindley .) [See figure under 
the namd^nits Scythicus (Scythian lamb.).] 

* BSx'-ron. *bar'-o, # bar, *bcr, 
• par -o, * rar, • viro, • virro, • viron, $. 

v.S. baron = & man (JBosworth) ; 8w., Dan., 
Dut., Ger., & Fr. baron = baron ; O. Fr. ber 
acc. taron), tairon ,* Prov. tar (ace, taro); Sp. 
taron, varan = (1) a male, (2) a full-grown 
man, (3) a man of consideration, (4) a baron ; 
Port varao = a male ; ltal. tarone; Low Lat. 
taro, tarns, varo, viro = man, husband, baron ; 
but iu Glass. Lat. taro, which, according t<> 
Menage, is the origin of baron, meant a simple- 
ton, a blockhead, though sometimes it is said 
£•> have beeu used for a brave man, a warrior. 
Cognate with A.S. u’cr= a man ; Goth, r air; 
Gael, tar, ber = a hero, an eminent man ; 
Ir. fir, fear; Wei. guer, gevir; Lat. t*ir = a 
man; Lith. vyrus ; Sansc. vira. (Virile.) In 
Sansc. also barrem and bharta are = husband, 
and may be compared with baron in the 
phrase taron and feme (see A., III.). Com- 
pare, also Hebrew ^ber)= a man.] 

A* Of persons: 

t L Old Law: A husband in relation to his 
wife, used in the old phrase baron and feme = 


husband and wife. (lilackstone : Comment., 
bk. i., cb. 15.) 

II. History £ Law : 

* I. Formerly: 

(1) At first apparently every lord of a 
manor, of which sense the expression court- 
tarou is still a memorial. [Court-Bahon.] 
The Magna Charta granted iu King John’s 
time seeins to sho^v that originally all lords 
of manors, who held of the king in ca pile, had 
seats in the Great Council or Parliament; but 
their numbers becoming too large for proper 
deliberation, tho king summoned only the 
greater barons in person, leaving it to the 
sheriff to eooveno the smaller ones to another 
house, which was a very important step in 
making tho separation w hich at present exists 
between tho Houses of Lords and Commons. 
( Ulockstone , bk. i., ch. 3.) [Barony.] 

Hence # (2) the term baron came to be 
confined to the lords of manors summoned 
l>y the royal writ io place of by the sheriff. 
The writ rau “ Ilac vice tautum." (Black- 
stone: Ibul.) 

Barons by ancient tenure were those who 
held certain lands c>r territories from the king, 
who, however, still reserved the tenure in 
chief to himself. 

Barons by temporal tenure were those who 
held their honours, castles, and manors as 
heads of their barony, that is, by grand ser- 
jeantry. By their tenure they were sum- 
moned to Parliament ; now they are not 
entitled to be there till a writ is issued in 
their favour. 

(3) Richard II. made the term taron a mere 
title of honour, by conferring it on various 
persons by letters patent (Blackstone, bk. i., 
ch. 3.) 

The first baron by patent was John Beau- 
champ of llolt, who was raised to the peerage 
by Richard II., in the eleventh year of his 
reign, October 10, 13S7, by the title of Baron 
of Kidderminster. No other instance occurs 
until 10 Henry VI. 

2. Now: 

(1) Any nobleman belonging to the lowest 
order of the peerage— that immediately be- 
neath the rank of viscount. Ilis style is *' The 

Right Hon. Lord ,” and he is addressed as 

“ My Lord." In general, io place of being 
called “ Baron, ha is simply termed “ Lord A.’’ 
cr"B." 11 is coronet 
has six large pearls 
set at equal distances 
on the chaplet. His 
coronation robes are 
like those of an carl, 
except that he has coronet of a baron. 
only two rows of 

spots on each shoulder. At present (1S92) 
there arc 294 temporal barons in the House, 
with 24 bishops, who are also regarded as 
barons, but they take precedence over the 
temporal barons. 

(2) Anyone holding a particular office to 
which the title taron is or was attached, as the 
Chief Baron and the Barons of the Exchequer. 
[Exchequer.] Formerly there were a Iso Barons 
of the Cinque Ports, viz., two to each of the 
seven follow’iog towns : Hastings, Wiochelsea, 
Rye, Romney, Hytlie, Dover, and Sandwich. 
Till the Reform Biil of 1S32 these had seats in 
Parliament. Instead of these barons there is 
now a Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

“They that bear 

The cloth of honour over ber, are four baron* 

Of the cinque porta." 

Shakesp. : Henry Vllt., iv. 1. 

IIL Hero Wry. Baron and Feme is the term 
applied where the coats of arms of a man 
and his wife are borne per •pale in the samo 
escutcheon. If the woman is not an heiress, 
then the man's coat is on the dexter side, and 
the woman's on the sinister; if she is, then 
her coat must be borne by the husband on an 
escutcheon of pretence. 

B. Of things. Baron of Beef: Beef in which 
the two sirloins are not cut asunder, but 
joined together by the end of the backbone. 
Dr. Brewer says that it is M eo called because 
it is the taron (back part) of the ox, called in 
Danish the rug. It is not so called because 
it is 'greater' than the sir-loin." 

baron-court, s. The same as Cocrt- 
Baron (q. v.). 

* bar'-on-a-dy, s. [Eag. taroru] The dig- 
nity nf a baron ; the barons collectively ; the 
baronage. 


" Some that were honoured with tbe dignity ot 
baronady."— Sir John Feme . Dedic yref. to a BUiion 
qf (Jentrto (1M«J. {J. U. in Boucher.) 

ba'-ron-age, * bar -nage (ago = ig), *. 

[Eng. taron; - age. In Fr. barronage ; O. Fr. 
homage, bamaige, bamez ; Prov. barnaige = 
baronage ; ltal. loronnoggio = barony.] 

1. The barons of England viewed collec- 
tively ; the whole body of baions. 

“That authority which had belonged to the baron . 
nge of England ever aince the foundation of tbe 
monarchy."— Macaulay : Hitt, ting., chnp. xix. 

2. The dignity, status, or position of a 
baron. 

3. The land or territory from which a baron 
derives Ins title. 

4. A book containing a list of the barons ; 
a Peerage. 

bar'-on-ess, s. [Eng. baron ; -ess. In Sw. 
taroncssa; Dan. and Ger. baroncsse; Dut 
borones ; Sp. baronesa; Port, laroncea; ltal. 
taronessa.] A female baron, the wife or lady 
of a baron, or a lady wbo holds the baronial 
dignity in her own right, as “ Angela Georgina 
Burdett-Coutts, first Baroness." 

bar'-on-et, * bar-ron-ett, s. [In Sw., 
Dao., Dut. , and Ger. tarumf ; Fr. barannet ; 
ltal. baronetto; Low Lat. baronettus, dimin. 
of baron (q.v.).] 

* I. Originally : A terra apparently in use 
as early as the time of Edward III. for certain 
landed gentlemen not of the dignity of lords, 
summoned to Parliament to counterbalance 
the power of the clergy. 

"... King Edward the Thirde (as I remember) 
whoe, being greatly bearded and crossed by tho lordes 
of tho cle&rgye . . . was advised to direct® out hi* 
writtei to certavne gen tollmen of the best abilitve 
and trust, entitling them therein b&rrutis, to serve 
end sitt as barrous m tbe next Parliament By which 
ineAUM be bad toe many barrous in bis Parliament, as 
were able to waigh doune the cleargye and theyr 
frendes, tbe which harrons. they say, were not after- 
ward# lordes but only barronetts. es sundrye of them 
doe yet retayne the name. “Spenser ; Mate qf Ireland. 

IL Subsequently : The name given to three 
titled orders. 

1, Baronets of Great Britain : A titled order, 
the lowest that is hereditary. Speaking 
broadly, they rank in precedence next after 
the nobility, or, more specifically, next after 
the younger sons of viacounts and barons ; 
but in reality they are inferior to the Knights 
of the Order of St. George or of the Garter, 
certain official dignitaries, and knights-bau- 
nerets created on the actual field of battle. 
The order was instituted by James I., on May 
22nd, 1011, to raise money by fees paid for the 
dignity, and thus obtain resources for the 
settlement of Ulster. The number was to be 
limited to 200 ; but a device for increasing an 
honour so profitable to the Treasury was soon 
found, so that before the death of Charles 1. 
45S patents for the creation of baronets had 
beeo issued ; and by the end of 1378 there were 
698 baronets in existence. The dignity ia 
generally confined to the heirs male of tho 
grantee. Tho badge of a baronet is sinister, 
a hand gules ( = a bloody haod) in a field 
argent. Etiquette requires that he be ad- 
dressed as ‘’Sir A. B., Bart." 

2, Baronets of Ireland : A titled order insti- 
tuted by James 1. in 1619. It is believed that 
this dignity has not been conferred on any one 
since the union of Great Britain and Ireland 
iu 1801, but many of the titles granted before 
the union still remain in the British baro- 
netage. 

3, Baronets of Scotland: A titled order 
planned by James I. , but actually instituted, 
not by him, but by Charles 1. in 1625, just 
after the accession of the latter monarch to 
the throne. The object aimed at in the crea- 
tion of the order was the planting of Nova 
Scotia (New Scotland). Each baronet by his 
patent received eighteen square miles of terri- 
tory io that colony, with a sea-coast bounding 
it oo one aide ; or a tract of land extending 
for three miles along a navigable river, ana 
stretching for six miles inland. Since the 
union between England and Scotland in 1707. 
no baronets have been created holding rank 
in the latter country alone, but some titles 
existing previously still figure in the British 
baronetage. 

t b&r'-on-et, t*.L [From baronet, *.] To raise 
to the rank of a baronet ; to confer tha title 
of baronet on. 

'‘The unfortunate gentlemen whom I notice oe 
belmr knighted or baronrtrd.” — Mortimer Collins: 
Tu>o Plunges, ill. 210. (A’.E.D.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t r 
Syrian, re, ce — e ; fc = e. qu = kw, 


aue, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, miite, cur, rule, full; try. 
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b&r-on-et-age (age=ig), s. [Eng. baro- 
net, -age.] 

1. The whole baronets of Britain viewed 
collectively ; the order of baronets. 

2. The dignity, atatua, or position of a 
baronet. 

3. A complete list of baronets ; a book con- 
taining such a list. 

b&r'on-et-^y, s. [Eng. baronet; - cy .] The 
title or dignity of a baronet. 

bSx 6 net -ic-al, o. [Eng. baronet; -icof.] 
Belonging to or having the dignity of a baronet. 
“The baroneticaJ family »t Moneymuak."— J. Pick- 
ford, M.A., In .Votes it <juerir.i, Nov. 18, 1882. 

ba-ro'-nl-al, a. [In Fr. baronnial .] Pen 
taining or relating to a baron, or to the order 
of barona. 

*'. . . wandering on from hall to ball. 
Baronial court or royal." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii. 

baronial service. Service by which a 
barony was held. It was generally that of 
furnishing a specified number of knights to 
aid the king in war. 

b&r'~on f, * bar'-on-ye, * bar'-ron-ny, s. 

[In Sw. and Dan. baroni; Ger. baron ie ; Fr. 
fcaronnfe; Sp. baronia, varonia = male line, 
a barony ; Port, baronia = male liue ; Ital. 
& Low Lat. &aro«irt.J The lordship or fee of 
a baron, either temporal or spiritual. Origi- 
nally every peer of superior rank had also 
a barony annexed to his other titles. But 
now the rule is not universal. Baronies in 
their first creation emanated from the king. 
[Baronial Service.] Baronies appertain also 
to bishops, as they formerly did to abbots, 
William the Conqueror having changed the 
spiritual tenure of frank-almoyn, or free alma, 
by which they held their lands under the 
Saxon government, to the Norman or feudal 
tenure by barony. It was in virtue of this that 
they obtained seats in the House of Lords. 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. 1., chaps. 2, 12.) 
The word is common in Ireland for a sub- 
division of a eounty. 

b&r'-o-SCope, s. [In Fr. baroscope; Ger. 
buroskop; from Gr. (1) 0dpo9 (bares) = weight, 
and (2) <TKOTT<<JJ ( skopee ) = to look at, to be- 
hold.] An instrument designed to show that 
bodies in air loae aa much of their weight as 
that of the air which they displace. It con- 
sists of the beam of a balance with a small 
weight at one end and a hollow copper sphere 
at the other. If these exactly balance each 
other in the air, then the sphere preponderates 
In a vacuum. 

** . . . where the winds are not variable, the altera- 
tion* of the baroscope are very small."— -ArbiUhnot. 

b&r'-o-scop ic, bar'-o-scop-ic-al, adj. 
[Eng. baroscop(e) ; -ie.] Pertaining or relating 
to a baroacope ; ascertained by means of a 
baroscope. 

“. . . that some inquisitive meu would make 
baroscopical observations in England ." — Bogle : Works, 
11. 798. (tlichardson.) 

li&r-o-se-le'-mte, s. [In Ger. barosefrnif ; 
from Gr. 0dpo« (bn ros) = weight, and Eng. 
selenite (q.v.).] A miueral, called alao Barite 
and Barytes (q.v.). 

bax-09' ma, s. [Gr. (1) £dpos (6«ro$) = 
weight, heaviness, and (2) 60707 (os?nc) = smell. 
Named from its heavy, offensive smell.] 

Bat.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Hutaceae (Rueworta), and the section 
Eudiosmeai. Barosma crenata is one of the 
Bucku plants of the Cape. It has been re- 
commended as anti-spasmodic and diuretic. 
(Bindley: Veg. Kingd.) B. crenulnta and serra- 
tifolia have also been used with the former as 
stimulants and tonics, as well as in diseases of 
the bladder. (Treas. of Bot.) 



nAROUCHE. 


Par ou'9ho, s. [In Ger. barutsche; ltal. 6a- 
rocrio, bcroecto = a cart ; Low Lat. barocin, 
bnrrofium, barroftm ; Clase. Lat. biroriis = 


two-wheeled ; 6w= twice, and rofa = wheel.] 
A four-wheeled carriage with a falling top, 
with a seat outside for the driver, and two 
inside, eaeh capable of accommodating two 
persona, the two couples facing each other. 

b&r'-du~9het (t silent), s. [Dimin. of Eng., 
&c., 6nrOi/c7ie.] A small light barouche. 

barqu'-an-tine (qu as k), s. [Barkantine.] 

barque (que as k), s. [Fr.] (1) A bark or 
boat ; (2) a barge. [Bark.] 

*barre, s. [Bah.] 

bar'-ra, s. [In Ger. barre ; from Sp. & Port, 
barm.*] 

Weights & Measures: A measure of length 
used in Portugal and some parts of Spain for 
measuring woollen and linen cloths and serges. 
In Valentin, 13 barras are = 12£ yards English 
measure ; in Castile, 7 barraa are = 6f yards ; 
and in Aragon, 3 barras are =2} yards. 

bar -ra-can, s. [In Dan. barcan ; Ger. her - 
kan ; M. II. Ger. bnrfcan, barragan ; Fr. bar- 
racan, bar am a, bouracan ; Prov. barracan; 
Sp. barragan , baragan; Port. barregn7ia; Ital. 
baracane; Low Lat. barracanvs; from Arab. 
barrakdn, barkdn = & kiud of black gown. 
Mahu compares with this Pers. baraA; = a 
garment made of camel’s hair ; Arab, bark = a 
troop of camels ; bdrik = camel.] 

Comm,. : A kind of thick strong cloth or 
stuff resembling camlet. It is used to make 
different kinds of outer garments. Barracans 
are chiefly of French manufacture, being made 
at Valenciennes, Lisle, Abbeville, Amiens, and 
Rouen. 

bar -rack, s. [In Sw. barack; Dan. bctmzfc; 
Ger. barracke ; Fr. baroque = a barrack, a hut, 
a hovel, a little paltry house, a room, a shop, a 
work-shop, a public-house ; Sp. barraca = a 
small cabin made by a Spanish fisherman on the 
sea- shore ; Port. & Ital. barraca = a barrack,] 

t h A hut or small lodge. Formerly it was 
especially used for a humble temporary build- 
ing of this character, one of many erected 
to shelter horsemen, as contradistinguished 
from similar structures, called huts, for foot 
soldiers. Then it was extended to embrace 
any temporary erection for a soldier, to what- 
ever arm of the service belonging. 

^ The sepoys of the Indian army are still 
housed in this way, and the case was formerly 
the same with the ordinary Euglish soldiers. 
(See an example from Gibbon in Wedgwood’s 
Diet, of Eng. Etym 2nd ed., 1872, p. 40.) 

2. A straw-thatched roof supported by four 
posts, capable of being raised or lowered at 
pleasure, and under whieh bay is kept. (Bart- 
lett: Diet. Americanisms.) 

3. Generally in the pi ur.. Barracks : A large 
building erected to house soldiers or for some 
similar purpose ; also a large building used to 
bouse soldiers, for whatever purpose it may at 
first have been built. 

■’lie [Blahap H/ill] lived to see hi# cathedral con- 
verted into a fturracA^ and bis palace into an ale- 
house."— T. H'arlon: U'ut. of Eng. Poet., iv. 2. 

^ As a writer iu the Penny Cyclop . shows, 
the word barrack does not occur in our older 
dictionaries, though it is found iu Phillips’s 
H'orW of Words, foL (170G). In 172U un 
effort was made to erect barracks in London, 
under the false pretence that they would he 
used os hospitals for those who might be 
seized by the plague, which, though extinct iu 
England, was then raging at Marseilles. The 
device was, however, seen through, and had 
to he abandoned. The first permanent bar- 
raeka wero erected just before 1739 ; but even 
aa late as the French revolutionary war, 
opposition waa made to their being built on 
an extensive scale, their existence being con- 
sidered dangerous to civil liberty. At length 
the perilous character of the contest with 
France made it absolutely essential that bar- 
racks should ot once be erected in various 
places, and in 1792 the work was undertaken 
in earnest. By the end of 1819 more than 
throe millions of pouuda had beeu expended 
in carrying it out. 

Shortly after the Revolution of 1GSS more ‘ 
vehement resistance than that given to tile 
erection of barracks had been offered to the 
retention of a standing army. [Ahhv.] The 
fidelity of the British soldiers, so markedly 
Contrasting with the frequent disloyalty of the 
modern Spanish troops or of the old Roman 


prjetorian guards, has loag since procured uni- 
versal tolerance in England both of a standing 
army and of barracks for its accommodation. 

This feeling about barracke aever extended 
to the United States, and our aoldiers have 
always been well housed, with excellent provi- 
sione for comfort and accommodation. 

barrack master, s. An offieer who baa 
charge of a soldier's barrack and its inmates. 

barrack -master- general, s. An 

officer, real or imaginary, who has charge of 
all the barracks required for an army or 
existent withiu a kingdom. (Swift.) 

b&r'-ra-cladc, «. [From Dut. baar ; 0. Dut 
baer — bare, naked ; and klaed — a garment. 
Cloths undressed or without a nap.] 

Comm. : a home-made woollen garment 
without a nap. (New York.) 

bar ra-coon, s. [From bp. barraca = a bar- 
rack.] [Barrack.] 

Old Slave Trade: Any enclosed place, used 
for tiie detention of slaves till opportunity 
arose for shipping them off to America, 

bar-ra-cu'-da, a. [Sp. barracuda.) A fish— 
the Sphyr&na barracuda, found iu the vicinity 
of the Bahamas and other West Indian Islands. 

bar '-rage, $. [Fr. barrage.) 

1, Engin. : An artificial obstruction placed 
in a water-course to obtain increased depth 
of water. 

2. Cloth Manuf. : A Normandy fabric mada 
of linen iu ter woven with worsted flowers. 

bar-ran -ca, s. [Sp.] A deep break or ravine 
caused by rains or a watercourse. (Bartlett.) 

bax-ran'-dite, s. [In Ger. barrandif. Named 
after Barrande, the distinguished geologist 
of Bohemia.] A mineral occurring in sphe- 
roidal coneeutric concretions, with indis- 
tinctly-radiated fibres. The hardness is 4*5 ; 
the sp. gr., 2*576 ; the lustre between vitreous 
and greasy ; the colour pale-bluish, greenish, 
or yellowish-gray. Composition : Phosphoric 
acid, 39*68 ; alumina, 12*74 ; aesquioxide of 
iron, 26*58 ; water, 21*00 = 100. Oceurs at 
Przibram, in Bohemia. It is said sometimes 
to be allied to dufrenite and cacoxenite. 

bar'-ras, s. [Fr.] The Freneb name for 
the resinous gum of Pin ns maritima, which is 
the basis of llurguudy pitch. 

4 bar -rat, * bar -ctte, * b&r'-et, s. [O. Fr. 

bacat, barate, barete = fraud, deceit, confusion ; 
Prov. barof, burn hi ; Sp. baruta ; O. Sp. ba- 
rato, ba ra fa = fraud, deceit; Ital. ba ratio = 
truek, exchange, deceit ; baratta = a fight. 
Icel. & Goth, bn rafhi = contest ; Wei. bnraf- 
fon.] [Barrator, Barratry, Barter.^ 

L Strife, contest. 

"Ther nt* baret, neither *trif." 

Jlickct : Tht+aurut, i, 2. 1. (Boucher.) 

2. Sorrow, grief. 

“And a! 1 the barct that he bur 
It reseld m thin hert lul wir." 

Cursor Mundi, MS. Edin., L 'Hb. (8. In Boucher.) 

b&r'-rat-or, t bar’ -ret or, *bir ret-cr, 
* bar'-rct-tcr, * b&r'-a-tour, * bar -a- 
toiire, s. [O. Fr. barateres; Ital. barotticre, 
baratticro = deceiver, cheat ; baraffafore = one 
who trucks; from O. Fr. baratar, bareter = 
to barter, to cheat in bargaining ; Prov. & 
Sp. baratar ; Ital. baraffarc = to barter, to ex- 
change, to cheat ; Low Lat. barafo = to cheat ; 
from O. Fr. buraf, barafe, bit refc = fraud, dis- 
cord, confusion. (Bah rat.) Diez considers 
that it ia cognate with Gr. irpami^ (praffem) 
= to do, ... to use practices or tricks. 
(Practice.) Barrnfcr is etymologically con- 
nected with Barter (q.v.). See also Bar- 
ratry.] 

t l..The master ot a ahip who deals fraudu- 
lently with goods put on board his vessel, 
and therefore committed to his custody. 

2. One who, for his own purposes, stirs up 
litigation or private quarrela among his neigh- 
bours. 

“Will It not rvfloet iu much on thy character, Nlc. 
to turn 6»irr<j<or in thy old day*, a *t»rrcr-up of quar- 
rel* amour'll thy neighbour* T'—Arbuthnot : History of 
John Suit. 

. k biirrttor. who 1* thus able, aa well a* 
willing, to do inUchieL "— BUickstone ; Common., bk. 
Iv., ch. 10. 


boll, b^; pdilt, jdifcl; cat, ^©U, chorus, £hln, bench; go. gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph = £. 
-clan, -tion = shan. -tion, -slon, -oioun — shun ; -$ion, -$lon — zhhn. -tious, -sious — shus. -bio, -die, kc. — bol, d$l. 
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bar'-ra-irous, ad„. [E.i S barrtU 1, ); -ONi.] 
Pertaining tu barratry ; iuv dvmg tin* coin' 
mission of Uarr.it ry. 

bar -ra-trous~ly, «</« . [Eng. barratrous; 
-l}/.] In a barratrous manner; as n barrator 
would do ; iu a way to involve the crime of 
barratry. 

bftr-ra-try, bar-ret-ry, * bAr -rot-ric, 
bar-a-try, s. P» Fr. barrato'ui; Frov. 
haratarta ; Ital. (•amtteria. bar-aria; Low 
Lat. ixiraform.] [Bar rat, Barrator.] A 
law term. 

L Engl’sh Law: 

1. The offence committed by the master of a 
vessel of emliezzlmg or injuring goods com- 
muted to his charge for a voyage. 

2. The offence of frequently exciting and 
stirring up law-suits or quarrels among one's 
neighbours or in society generally. 

" Ti» arrant Ixxrra^ry that ltco»r* 

Fomt blank ah action gaunt uur laws.’ 

Jftidibras. 

IL Scots Law: 

*1. The off*nce of sending money out of 
Scotland to purchase Inmetices in that country 
from the Popedom. 

2. The acceptance of a bribe by a judge to 
iurtucuce lus judgment in a case before him. 

‘•Corrupt t« >n of Judges. Crimen repel utidaritm, 
B trntry, Yheft-hute ' . . . ” This crime t<f exchanging 
justice for money was Afterwards called 1 >y the doctors 
from the It. dim bnrattare, to truck or 
hwtor . . ."—Krskine : hut it. I.au> Scotland {ed. 1838), 
p l.oaL 

barred, pa. par. & o. [Bar, i\] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb 

"They fasaetnbliea for divine worship] were very 
proji«r y forbidden to assemble with burred doors."— 
Macaulay : IHt'. Eng., eh xi 
"And they drauk. the r«-d wine through the helmet 
barred."— Scott : Lay of tbm iMSt Mirutrel. i. 4. 

2. Bot., Eniom. , die. : With bars of a paler 
colour crossing a space of a darker hue. 

* bar rein, t bar -reine. [Barren.] 

biir -r el, * bar r ell, ’bar -el, s. [In Fr. 

& Wei. baril ; O. Fr. bareil, barici ; Prov. 
bai'ril, barrial; Sp. A Port, barril = a barrel, 
an earthenware vessel with a great body and 
a narrow neck; Ital Jmrile; Gael, baraill. 
Coiuparo Fr. barriq.m; bp. fot/rioa=a lmgs- 
he.nl. Generally assumed to be connected 
with harfq.v.). Iu this case it would mean a 
vessel barred round with staves or hooped.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of anything shaped like a cask : 

1. A cask ; a vessel bulging in the middle, 
formed of staves, surrmmded by hoops, and 
with a bung-hole to afford egress to the gene- 
rally liquid contents. 

"... and (Elijah] said. Fill four barrets with 
•water "—1 Kings xviii, 33. 

" it hath been observed by oue of the oncit-tits that 
an empty barrel, knocked upon with the finger, gweth 
& diapason to tfie nuud of the hke barrel full." — 

Bacon. 

2. The capacity of such a cask, supposing 
it to be of the normal magnitude. In oue for 
holding liquids the capacity is usually from 
30 to 40 gallons. (B. , 1. 1.] 

IL Of anything hollow and cy-indrical : The 
metallic tube which receives the charge in a 
musket or rifle. With the stock and the lock, 
it comprises the whole instrument. 

** Tike the bartrl vt a long gun perfectly bored, set 
it uprights With the breech ui>oii the ground, and take 
a bullet exactly lit f..r it. then if you euck at the 
month of tiie barrel ever mi gently, the bullet will 
come np so forcibly, that it will hazard the striking 
out of your teeth.*— Digby. 

IIL Of anything cylindrical, whether hollow 
or not: A cylinder, and specially one about 
which anything is wound. [B., III. 1.] 

" Your string and l>ow must lie nccoir.mod ited to 
your drill : if too weak, it will uot carry about the 
o I rrel. M jjoh. 

B. Technically : 

L Measures: As much as an ordinary barrel 
will hold. Socially— ‘ 

1. Liquid Measure. In this sense the several 
liquids have ca<h a different capacity of 
barrel. " A barrel of wine is thirty-one’ gal- 
lons and a half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; 
of beer, thirty-six gallons ; and of beer-vinegar, 
thirty four gallons." (Johnson.) 

2. Dry Measure. In this case also different 
articles have lumls of different capacity to 
test their bulk. “ A birrcl of E*scx butter 
contains one hundred and six pounds ; of 


Suffolk butter, two hnndred and fifty-six. A 
barrrl of herrings should contain thirty-two 
gallons wine measure, holding usually a thou- 
smid herrings." (Jo/mson.) 

" Several colleges, instead ofllmltlng their rents to 
a certain tutu, pix\ ailed with their U-uauts to pay the 
price of so mnuy barreU of com, as tfie mnjket went” 
—Su-i/u 

•J In America tho contents of a barrel are 
regulated by statute. Tims, a barrel of flour 
io New York contains 19t> to 223 lbs., or 
228 llis. nut weight. Generally speaking, the 
American barrel contains from 28 to 31 gallons. 
IL Mech. : The cylindrical part of a puLley. 

III. Horology: 

1 . The barrel of a watch, : The hollow cylinder 
or case in which the mainspring works. It is 
connected with a chain by the fusee, by the 
winding of which the chain is unrolled from 
the cylinder, with the effect of winding the 
mainspring. 

2. The chamber of a spring balance. 

IV. Campanology : Tho sonorous portion of 
a belt 

V. Anatomy. Barrel of the Ear : A cavity 
behind the tympanum, covered with a liue 
membrane. 

«[ The belly and loins of a horse or cow are 
technically spoken of as the barrel. 

“The priceless animal of grand symmetrical form, 
short legs, a round ba rre-L "Sidney : Hook of the Horse. 

VI. Nautical : 

1. The main piece of a eapstan. 

2. The cylinder around which the tiller- 
ropes are wound. 

VII. Music : The cylinder studded with pins 
by winch the keys of a musical instrument 
are moved. [Barrel-organ.] 

barrel -bellied, barrel -belly’d, a. 

Having a large and protuberant belly. (See V.) 
“ Prm ntlcss at empty noises, lofty neck’d, 
ij harp-headed, barret-belly d, broadly- back’d." 

Dry den ; i'tryil, (?. tii. 

barrel-bird, s. A local name for the 
Long-tailed Tit ( Acred ula oaudcifa), from the 
shape of its nest. 

barrel-built, s. A measure of capacity. 
[■Bar n EL, B.. 1. 2.] 

barrel-drain, s. A cylindrical drain. 

barrel-fever, s. Disease produced by 
immoderate drinking. (J'utyar.) (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

barrel-bead, s. The head of a barreL 

barrel-organ, s. An organ consisting of 
a cylindrical barrel with pins, the revolution 
of which opens the key-valves and plays the 
instrument. The street-organ is of this type. 

barrel-pen, s. A steel pen which has a 
split cylindrical shank adapting it to slip 
upon a round holder. 

barrel-pump, s. The piston -chamber 
of a pump. 

bar rel, v.t. [From barrel, s. (q.v.) Ir Fr. 
cmbariller.] To put in a barrel. 

" Barrel up earth, mid sow some seed In It, and put 
it in the bottom of a pond." — Bacon. 

t bar-rel et, s. [Barkulet.] 

bar -relied, pa- F ar -» «<#-» & in compos. 
[Bap r el, v.] 

A. <fc B. As past participle <£ adjective : 

1. Put or packed in a barrel. 

2. Shaped like a barrel. 

C. In compos. : Having a barrel or barrels : 
as, “a five-barrelled revolver.” 

b&r -rel-ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Barrel, v.t.\ 
A. B. As pr. jxir. it a. : lu senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of putting in barrels ; 
the state of being pot ia barrels. 

bar-ren, ‘bar -rein, # blr'- reine, 

‘ bar -einc, * bar'-eyn, * bar'-eigne 
(eigne ns en), «. s. [Norm. Fr. bnrein; 

O. Ir. harraigne, brahitigne, Iwchaigne, brehaine, 
brehunge - sterile ; Ann. brek ha n — sterile.] 
A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of the human race , or of tht inferior ani- 
mals: Uuable to produce oDe's kiDd, or uot 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we. wet, bere, camel, ber, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, 


actually producing it; sterile, unfruitful, un- 
prolilic. 

”... and liit v>Ile vnu barren, and bare not”— 
Judj. xili. 2. 

" There shall not he male or feuialo barren among 
you. or among your cattle Deut. vli. 14. 

(2) Of plants: Not prcduciug fruit ; as “the 
barren Ilg-tree.” 

" Violets, a barren kind. 

Wither'd on the grouml must lie." 

U ordstoorth ; foresight. 

(3) Of the ground: Not fertile, sterile, not 
yielding abundant crops. 

”... the situation of this city is pU-asaut ; hut th-r 
water is naught, and tfi® ground barren ."— 2 Kings 
IL 10. ■ 

" Teleinochus Is far from exalting the nature of his 
country ; ho confesses it to be barren."— Dupe. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of the mind: Not intellectually pro- 
ductive., uninventive, dull. 

** There Ihj of them that will make themselves laugh, 
to set on some quantity of Anrrcn spectators to laugh 
too."— Sftakcsp. : Hamlet, ill. 2. 

(2) Of things in general : 

(a) Unprod ucli ve, not bringing with it any- 
thing beyond itself; not descending from 
father to son. 

" Upon my head they plac'd a fruitless crown. 

Aud pul a ftu rren sceptre in my grille." 

Blutkesp. : JJavbvtli, 111 . L 

(b) Scanty, not copious; deficient; wauling 
in number or quantity, (lu construction fol- 
lowed by of.) 

’’The forty-three years of his reign are as barren of 
events os they are of names .' — Lewis Early Roman 
Hut. (IASS), chap, xi., § 13. 

IL Botany: 

A borren flower: (1) A flower which has 
only stamina, without a pistil ; example, tht 
males of momecious and of dioecious plants. 
(2) Having neither stamina nor instil : ex- 
ample, some flowers in certain grasses and 
sedges. 

B. As substantive : 

1. In the States west of the Alleghany: A 
tract of laud rising a few feet above the level 
of a plain, and producing trees and grass. 
The soil of these “ barrens" ia not barren, as 
the name, imports, hut often very fertile. It 
is usually allu\ia], to a depth sometimes of 
several feet. (IFebsfcr.) 

2. Any unproductive tract of land, as “the 
pine-barreits of South Carolina." (If ’ebstcr.) 
[Pine-Barren.] 

barren-flowered, adj. Having barren 
flowers. 

barren-ivy, s. Creeping ivy which does 
not flower. 

barren-land, s. Unfertile land. 

barren-money, s. 

Civil Laiw : Money not put out to interest 
or so traded with as to yield an income. 

barren spirited, adj. A person of a 
spirit incapable of effecting anything high or 
important. 

'* A barren-spirited fellow ; one that feeds 
On ahjccts, ort*. ami imitation* : 

Which, out of use. and stal'd by other men, 

Begin his fashion.” 

Khakesp. : Jnlitu C<xtnr, It. L 

bar-ren-Iy, adv. [Eng. barren; -Zy.J In a 
barren manner, with the absence of fertility, 
un fruitfully. 

bar -ren-ness, * b&r’-ren-nesse, s. [Eng. 
barren ; -ness.) 

L Literatly: 

1. Of the human race, the inferior animals, or 
plants : The quality of being barren, inability 
to procreate offspring, or the state of being 
without offspring. 

” I pray'd for children and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach.'' — Milton ; Samson Agon. 

2. Of the ground: Infertility, sterility, in- 
capability of yielding heavy crops. 

” within the self-same hiunlet lands have divers 
degrees of value, tlirongli the diversity of their fer- 
tility or barrenness.”— Bacon. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of the mind: Want of inventiveness, 
inability to produce anything intellectual. 

"... a total barrenness of invention."— Dryden. 

2. Of the heart: Absence of proper mural or 
spiritual emotion. 

•‘The greatest saints sometimes are fervent, and 
sometimes feel a barrenness of ilevotlou.” — Taylor. 

3. Of things in general : Deficiency of matter 
or of interest. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, ce, ce — e. ey = a. qu — kw, 
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”T 1 ip importunity of our ml veraurlft* hath c»n- 
itnlned ug luiigitr to dwell tluui the barrens i«« of *o 
jnior a cftiixe cotild have geeined either to require or to 
nduilt.'’ — Hookrr. 

b&r-ren wort, s. [Eng. ftarreu, and wort 
= herb. ) The English name of Epimedium, a 
genus of plants belonging to the order Ber- 
beriilarete (Berborids). This is a nominally 
British Hi*>oies, the Alpine Barrenwort 
medium, u(pinum), wlii»*li grows In some sub- 
alpine woods, but only when planted. It 
has a creeping rhizome, n twice ternate stem- 
leaf with cordate leaflets, reddish flowers in 
panicles, with inflated nectaries, four sepals, 
eight petals, four stamina, and curious anthers. 

bar'-ret, $. [In IT. barrette ; Prov. barreta , 
IcrreU t, birnt ; Sp, birrtta, birrete ; Ital. 6er- 
rttta; Low Lat. oarretum , birretuni, dimin. of 
Lat. birrus = a woollen overcoat used to keep 
oil rain.] [Biketta.] A cap formerly worn 
by soldiers. 

barret-cap, barret cap. The same as 
Barret (q.v.). 

*• Old England * »igii, St. Ooorge'a cross, 
iiis burret-c ip did grace. " 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 111. 1C. 

b&r-ret-te es, s, A kind of plain silk. 
(Knight.) 

* b&r -ret-er (1), s. [Barrator.] 

* bar'-ret-er (2), s. [Barrister.] 

t bar'-ret-ry, s . [Barratry.] 

t barr -ful, a. [Barful.] 

bar-ri ca de, ) bar ri-ca'-do, 5. [In Sw. 

hnrrikatl; But. «fc Ger. bnrrikudc ; Dan. <fc 
Fr. burrictvk ; Sp. barricada ; ltal. frorricidu. 
From Fr. barrique ; Prov. Iwrriqua ; Sp. & 
Port, fairrica = n cask ; casks having ap- 
parently formed the original barricades.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. ; A hastily- formed rampart of casks, 
earth, trees, logs of wood, paving-stones, 
waggo»6, or other vehicles, designed to im- 
pede the advauee of a suddenly declared foe. 

•[ The word came into the language in the 
form bitrricadn, but is now more frequently 
apoken and written barricade. 

" . . , No burriauio lot ft belly." 

Shu kesp. : Winter'* Tale, 1 . 2 . 

"The ftccew stm hy * neck of land, between the nea 
nn one part, and the harbour water, or inner wen, on 
the other; fortified clean over wiUift*trung raiupier 
mud bnrrlniUo.''—Iiaeon, 

"... to make the •eeurlty still more complete hy 
throwing a barricade Hcrmta the stream . , — Macau- 

lay: Hist. Eng., chap. aii. 

2. Fig. : Anything designed to prove aa 
obstruction, or which actually proves aueh. 

"There must be »ueh a barricade as would greatly 
annoy or absolutely stop the curreuts cf the otuio- 
•pliere."— I)er ham. 

B. An mi Architecture : A strong wooden 
rail supported by staurhioux extending across 
the fore-part of the quarter-deck in ships of 
war. The vacant spaces between the stan- 
chions arc usually tilled with rope mats, 
corka, or pieces of old cubic ; and the upper 
part, which contains n double rope netting 
above the rail, is sluU’cd with hammocks, us a 
defence against small shot in a naval action. 

b&r'-rf eade, t bAr-ri-ea'-dd, v.t. [From 
barricade, s. (q.v.). In Ger. bariktuleercn ; 
Fr. barrianter.) 

1. Lit.; To form a barricade, to throw up 
n hastily-constructed rampart of earth, trees, 
jMiving-stunes, waggons, or other vehicles, with 
the view of obstructing the. progress of an 
enemy ; any barrier raised for n defence ; an 
obstruction raised to keep a crowd from press- 
ing forward unduly, or to preserve a spot 
sacred from their intrusion. 

" All th« Kr«U iivrmir» were fciirricuihrd."— J/acuii- 
lay : //t»f. Eng., ch. 10. 

If Like the substantive, this also first en- 
tered the English language in the form barri- 
aado. 

"Pint wo found, fast shut, 

Tho dUinnl gntce, mid buincndocd t*tioiiK." 

Milton P. L, bk. vllL 

2. Fig. : To obstruct In any way by menna 
of physical obstacles. 

"A ntw volcano rontlnusUy dUchtrgltij; that 
mutter, which, Wmg till thmi barricadnl up mnl iim 
prinoncd hi the bowtds of the eurth, wn» the occiniuit 
of very great and frequent cftlnmltka."— Woodward. 

b&r-ri-ea-dSd, bOr-rl-ea -doed, pa. 

j*ir. & n. [Barricade, t\] 

b&r-ri-ead’-er, *. [Eug, Uirricad(e), v. ; • er .) 
One who barricade*. 


bar-ri-ea d-ing, bar-ri-oa -do- mg, pr . 
par. [Barricade, v.j 

b&r -rlo, s. [A.S. beer = bare. In Sw. bar. So 
called because it is placed next to tbe body.] 
A kind of half-petticoat, or swaddling cloth of 
flannel, in which the limbs of an infant are 
WTapped for defending them from the cold. 
(Scotch .) (Jamieson.) 

barrier, * bar-ri-ere, *bar~rere, s. 

A a. Formerly pronounced sometimes with 
the nccent on last syll. [In Fr. burner? ; 
Prov. & ltal. lurriera ; Sp. burrera.] [Bar.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A physical obstruction of any kind 
erected to bar the progress of a person or 
thing, to constitute a boundary line, or for 
any similar purpose. Specially — 

t (a) A fortification, a strong place; a wall 
raised for defence, a fort i lied boundary-line. 
'The queen is gunnuitee of tlic Dutch, tuiviug pos- 
session of the burner, nud tho revenue* thereof, before 
a peace."— ,S 

(b) Any obstruction raised to prevent a foe, 
a crowd, Ac., from passing a certain point ; 
anything designed to fence around a privileged 
spot, or to mark the limits of a place, ns, e g., 
a tiltyard, the gateway of a Continental town. 

" The lists’ ilreful barriers to prepare. 

Ay si list the uu*r row's dawn. ’ 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, v. 9. 

(2) Anything natural which similarly fur- 
nishes defence, impedes movement, or pro- 
duces separation. 

" Safe In the love of Ucav'u, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ” 

Pope. 

M . . . an Invisible barrier, two yards in width, 
separated perfectly calm air from a *tro»g blast. 
Dartcin : \oynge round the Worbi, ch. xxi. 

2. Fig. : Anything immaterial which hinders 
advance or produces separation. 

(!) A mentally- funned obstacle, obstruction, 
or hindrance. 

"If you value yourself as a man of learning, you are 
building a most unpassftble busier against improve- 
ment."— H‘a«r. 

(2) A mentally- formed boundary, limit j or 
line of division or separation. 

" And fix, 0 muse, the barrier of tby long 
At (Ed i pus." — Pope : Statius. 

" How instinct varies in the grovelling swine. 
Couqiar'cl, half-reasiiing elephant l with tbiue: 
'Twixt that ami reason what a nice barrier / 

For ever aep'rate, yet for ever near."— Pope. 

II. Fortification : A palisade, stockade, or 
other obstacle raised in a passage or retrench- 
ment as a defence against nn enemy. (7atac3.) 

B. As adjective : Impeding, standing in Ilia 
way ; intercepting anything. 

"... the barrier mountains, by excluding the sun 
for much of his daily course, strengthen tho gloomy 
impressious." — He t^aincey : IforAx led. 1863), vol. H,, 
p. 83. 

barrier-gate, s. A heavy gate, to close 
tho opening through a barrier, ((/oodric/i Jt 
Vorter.) 

barrier-like, a. Like a barrier. 

“ There is n simplicity in the barrirr-like beach."— 
fiancin : Voyage round the World, ch. xx. 

barrier-reefs, s. pi. Darwin’s second 
great class of coral reefs. In these the wall 
of coral runs nearly parallel to the coast of a 
continent or large island, but at some distance 
from the shore ; in this latter respect dilfer- 
iug from fringing or akirtiog reefs, which are 
in contact with the land. Theio is a vast 
barrier-reef along tho north-eastern const of 
Australia. 

"Iicfure explaining how atoll-formed rwf» acquire 
their ]«‘euliar strucluiv, we innat turn lo tho second 
great cl am, namely, ef *. "—Darwin : Voyage 

round the World, ch. il 

• b&r’ rf kSt, s. [Dimin. of Fr. barrique = a 
hogshead, a tun, a lmtt ] A firkin. 

'■ RarTot, ft fcrklu or iurn'*yir.''— Colgraee. 

bar -ring, pr. par., a.. A s. [Bah, t’.] 

A. A B. present jxirticipk <£ participial 
adjective: lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

* T It is aometiines used in familinr languago 
as a preposition ; for cxuiuplo, ** barring (Lr , 
excluding, excepting) undetected errors in 
the addition, tho account should come to so 
much.” 

C. .Is 8«&sf« afire 

1, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Exclusion by mcaaa of a bar placed 
across a door. 


2. Fig. : Exclusion of any kind, by what- 
ever process etfected. 

II. IUr.: The same a* Barry or Barhuly 
( q.v.). (Chaucer.) 

barring-out, S. An act of rebellion occa- 
sionally committed by school-boys. It cousist* 
in locking and, if need be, barricading the 
door agaiust the entry of the teacher. 

" Nut *c bool-boys ftt ft barring-out, 

Kftlsd ever such Inceswmt rout." 

; Journal of a Modern Pine Lady. 

bar-ring-to -m-a, s. [Named after tbe Bin. 
Daines Barriagtou, F.R.S., Ac.] 

But. : A genus of plants, the type of the 
order Burringtouiaceui (Barringtoniads). /iftr- 
ringtonia sjfciosa is a splendid tree wh ch 
grows in tho East Indies. It has long, wed ;e- 
shaped coriaceous leaves, and large, hands > ue 
purple-and-white flowers. The fruit is a 
drupe, the seeds of which, mixed with bait, 
inebriate fish in tbe same way that Cocculus 
indicus does. 

bir ring to m-a'-^e ® (Lindlcy), bar- 
ring- td'-ni-c- 89 (De Cand.), (both LixfiTi), 
bdr-rmg-to -ni-ads (Rn g.), s. pi. [Bar- 
rinc.tonia. ] An order of plants classed by 
Lindley under his 53rd or Grossal Alliance. 
Formerly they were regarded as a sub-order of 
Myrtacere, from which, however, they differ 
in having alternate undotted leaves. Sepals, 
4—5 ; petals, 4—5 ; stamens indefinite ; ovary 
inferior, 2, 4—5 celled ; ovules, indefinite ; 
style, simple ; stigma, capitate ; fruit, fleshy. 
Ilnbitat, tho tropics of the Old and New 
Worlds. In 1847, the known species were 
twenty- eight. [For the properties of the 

various species see Srn a vadium, Custavia, 
and Careya.] 

bar ris ter, *b&r ras-ter,*bar'-ret-er 

(2), s. [Apparently from bar, referring to tha 
fact that a barrister pleads at the bar. Other 
etymologies have been given.] A member of 
the legal profession who has been admitted 
to practise at the bar; a cou nsellor-at -law. 
[Counsellor, Counsel.] la old law books 
barristers were styled npprenri'cM, apprenficii 
ad legem , being regarded as nure leanit-r>, and 
not qualified to execute the full office of aa 
advocate till they were of sixteen years' stand- 
ing ; now a banister of len years is held com- 
petent to fill almost any kind of offh e. No 
one who lias not been called to the bar caa 
plend in the Su|>erior Courts at Westminster, 
or, as n rule, in any court presided over by 
a superior judge. Formerly a distinction, 
was drawn between uMrr outer) Imrri&ters, 
who on public occasions in the Inns < f 
Court were called from the body of the hall 
to the first place outside the bar, whilst 
the benchers and readers were called inner. 
In the Inns nf Court a distinction was for- 
merly drawn between Inner Barristers, who 
on public occasions occupied a place on a 
raised dais separated from the rest of the hall 
by a bar, and Utter (i.e.. Older) lia rri\< iters, who 
were called from among the students to the 
first place outside the bar. The distinction 
has long been abolished, the term barrister 
being now used for what wore formerly termed 
Inner Barristers, whilst Ihe Older Barristers 
have sunk again into the rnnk of students, 
from which they were taken, lu Queeu Eliza- 
beth's reign the Outer Barristers were allowed 
to practise in law courts, but under most 
other English sovereigns they simply took 
part in readings and moois at the lum of 
Court. A now obsolete regulation, made in 
1003, required that no one should In* allowed 
to study for the bar unless he were a gentle- 
man by descent ; but at least since 1702, 
atud.v for the liar has been open, on certain 
conditions, to any member of the community. 
A barrister can be disbarred, appeal, however, 
being allowed him to the judge's. The Irish 
bar is regulated almost exactly like that of 
England. In Scotland there is a difference 
of name, barristers being called advocates. 
In America Attorney is the ordinary term. 

• b&r'-ron-fr *. [Barony.] 

bftr'-rdw (1), *bAr’-u, s. [AS. &oaWl(genit. 
beargrs), bearug — a barrow pig.a porker ; N.H 
Ger. barch, boreh ; 0.11. G> r. barch, barug ; 
Sp. rerraoo ; Snusc. 6a rd/m. t vardha ~ a 
hog. (Sec also Fork.) Dr. Brewer, in bia 
Phrase a ad Fable, says: ”A 6arrou> pig: A 
baronet ; so called because he is uot looked 
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ddoq as a nobleman by the aristocracy, nor as 
a commoner by the people. In like manner a 
barrow pig ia neither male nor female, neither 
hog nor sow.”] A boar, especially if castrated. 

(0. Eng.) 

•*. . and hadde an vatte &aru ynome." 

Rob. Gl otters., p. 2\G. |S. in Boucher.) 

•j Webster says that altliough obsolete in 
England, the word in this sense is still in 
common use in America. The former asser- 
tion is not quite accurate, for Stevens shows 
that it figures iu the glossaries of East Anglia 
and Exmoor. 

barrow grease, * barrowes-greeee, 

#. Ilogs-lird. 

“For * or * red-pimpled fnrt, 4 ot ot 

barrowes greace vTC directed LiQ * wo [ k 4 

Thousand .Vof<i bit Things. p. UOj,— Boucher : iuippi 
*o Dr. Johnsons Diet. 

* barrow hogge, s. The same as Bar- 
bow (l)(qv.) 

M His life was like a larroic-Isogge, 

That liveth many a day, 

Yet never once doth any good 
Until men mill him stay." . 

Percy AVli/uei, 1. 1"$. {Boucher.] 

barrow pig, s. The same as Barrow 
0) (qvl 

“Gorret. ® little sheat or barrow-yig. —Cotgra re. 

barrow-swine, s. The same as Barrow 
(1) (q.v.). 

•*. . . the gall of a barrcic-nctne."— A Thousand 

Sotable Things, p. 6A {Boucher.) 

bar row (2), s. [A.S. berewe = a wheel-bar- 
row; from beren, beora n = . . . to bear, to 
carry. In Sw. bor - a barrow, a l>ier ; Dan. 
♦or = barrow ; Dut. berric ; Ger. bahrt. Com- 
- ire bier (q.v.).] 

A. Ord. Lang. : Any kind of carriage moved 
V: v the hand. Specially— 

1. A hand-barrow, a frame of wood with 
two shafts or handles at each end. carried by 
juea ; also as much as such a vehicle will 
hold. 

•• Have I lived to be carried in a basket like a barrow 
of butcher's offal. and thrown into the Thames’ — 
Bhakesp. : Merry IV ire* of Windsor, lii. S- 

2. A wheel-barrow, a small cart with oue 
wheel placed in front, and haudles in the rear, 
bv ^rasping which one can trundle the barrow 
before him. It has two uprights to support 
it when stationary. 

“No barrow's wheel 

Shall mark thy * toe king with a m«ry trace."— Gay. 

B. Sa't manufacture : A conical basket em- 
ployed at Nantwich and Droitwicli for the 
reception of wet salt till the water has drained 
from it. 

*' A barrow contamlne six pecks . . .“—White : Ken- 
nets MS. Gloss. {S. mi fioncAer.) 

barrow tram, 5. (Scotch.) 

1. Lit. : The shaft of a wheel-barrow. 

2. Fig. (ia a jocular sense): A raw-boned 
person. 

•• gather your wind and your senses, ye hlack 
bar^-tram o' the kirk that ye are."— Scott : Guy 
Bannering, ch. xlvi. 

bar row (3). S. [A.S. beorh, beorg = a 1 hill, a 
mountain, a rampart, a citadel, a heap, burrow 
or barrow, a heap of stones, a place of burial ; 
from taorgan = to protect or shelter, to fort if v. 
Compare also bcaro~ a barrow, a high or hilly 
place, a grove, a wood, a hill covered with 
wood, Ac. J An artificial mound or tumulus, 
of stones or earth, piled up over the remains 
of the dead. Such erections were frequently 
made in ancient times in our own land, and 
they are met with also in many other countries, 
both in the Old and New Worlds. In Scotland 
they are called cairns. When opeaed they are 
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have beeo practised as late as the Sth century 
-V D. Oue of the finest barrows in the world 
is Silbury Hill, Wiltshire, near Marlborough. 

It ia 170 feet in perpendicular height, 316 
along the slope, and covers about five acres of 
ground. [Cairn, Cist.] 

“ . . . where stillness dwells 

'Midst the rude barrows and the moorland swells. 

Thus undisturhd." Demons . Dartmoor. 

bar' -row -min, s. [Eng. barrow ; man.] 
One who carries stones, mortar, Ac., on a hand- 
barrow, to masons when building. (ScoteA.) 

•• t -win give you to know that old masons are the 
best barrowmen."— Perils of Man, ii. 326. (^omieson.) 

bar -rul^t, t bir -rel-ct, s. [Dimin. of 
Eug. bar (q.v.). “ A little bar."] 

Heraldry : One-fourth of a bar; that is, a 
twentieth part of the field. It is seldom or 
never borne singlv. It is sometimes called 
also a Bracelet. When they are disposed in 
couples, barrulets are bars-gemels (q.v.). 

f bar-rul-et -ty, «- [From Eng. barrulet 
(q.v.).]* Having the field horizontally divided 
into ten or any number of equal parts. Barry 
is the terra more commonly used. [Babby.] 

bar'-rul-y, a. [Dirain, of harry (q.v.).] Tbe 
same in signification as Babry (q.v.). 

bar'-ry, a. & s. (Eng. bar; -n/.] 

A. As adjective (Her.): Haring the field 

divided, by means of 

horizontal lines, into 
a certain number of 
equal parts. [Bar.] 

B. As substantive 
(Her.): The division of 
the field by horizontal 
lines into a certain 
number of equal parts. 

It is called also Bar- 
rvlv. Chaucer terms 
it tarring. 

« The following are 
variations of this division of the field 

Barry bendy : The term used when a field 
is divided bar- wise and bend- wise also, the 
tinctures being countercharged. (Gloss, of 
Her.) 

Barry bendy sinister: A combination of barry 
and bendy sinister. 

Barry bendy dexter and sinister : A combi- 
nation of barry and bendy dexter and sinister. 
It is called also Barry Lozesgy. 

Barry focengy : The same as the last 
Barry pily : Divided into an equal number 
of pieces by piles placed horizontally across 
the shield. 

* bars, s. pi. The old name of a game. [Bar.] 
barse, s. [Basse.] 

bars-gem -el, s. pL [From Eng. tar (q.v.), 
and gemd = a pair; from Lat. gemellus = 
twin.] [Bab.] 

Her : A pair of bars ; two horizontal bars 
on a field, at a short distance from each other. 

bar -sow-ite, s. [Named from Barsovskoi. 
in the auriferous sands of which it occurs.] 
A mineral, a variety of Anorthite, of a granular 
texture. Hardness, 5'5-6 ; sp. gr., 2'74-2*7o ; 
lustre, pearly ; colour, snow-white. Compos.: 
Silica 43'71 ; alumina, 33*90 ; magnesia, 1'54 ; 
lime, 15-29 = 99 44. (Dana.) 

* barst, * berst, pret. of v. [Burst.] 

-And slou to grounde caste ynon and barite tnooy • 
sselde.” — Bob. Gloue., p. 437. ^ 

•• Atte taste tboru strooge duntes hyssnerd berst atuo." 

Ibid., p. 460. 

^ Still used in North of Eugland. (S. in 
Boucher.) 

bar -ter, r.t. & i. (In 0. Fr. ta rater, barrier 
— to truck, to exchange, to cheat in bargain- 
ing or otherwise ; Sp- tarotcr = to truck ; 
taratear = to bargain ; Ital. tamttare.] [Bar- 
ter, s. ; Barrator.] 

A. Transitive : To exchange one thing for 
another. (It generally implies that this is not 
done through the medium of money.) 

(a) Literally 


(b) Hal f- figuratively : 

“ Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arte : 

But view them cloeer, craft end fraud appear. 

E’en liberty itself is bartered here." 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

•j To barter ovxiy : Nearly the same as to 
barter ; hut special prominence is given to 
the fact that what one thus exchanges passes 
out of his possession and is lost to him in 
future. (Often used, but not always, when one 
sells what he should have retained, or has 
made a bad bargain.) 

*• If they will barter away their time, metbink* 
they should »t least have iom« ease in exchange."— 
Dr. D. More : Decay of Piety. 

" He also bartered away plums, that would bare 
rotted iu a week, for outa that wonld last good fox Iils 
eating a whole y exr~— Locke. 

B. /nfrans. ; To exchange nne thing for 
another. (See the verb transitive.] (Lit. 
half-figurativcly.) 

" a* if they scorn'd to trade and barter. 

By giving or hy taking quarter." — Uvdibras. 

" A man has not everything growing npon his soll^ 
•nd therefore is willing to barter with his neighbour. 
—Collier. 

bar -ter, s. (From Eng. tarter, v. (q.v.). In 
Ital. tarofto. Compare Sp. barata and tara- 
tura — a low price.] [Barrator.] 

1. The act or operation of exchanging one 
article for another, without the employment 
of money as the medium of exchange. 

*• . the operation of exchange, whether conducted 

hy 6arfer or through the medium of money. . . . —J. 
&. Mill Pota. Econ., bk. i., cb. v.. i 9. 

2. The article which is given in exchange 
for another. 

"He who con-upiem 6ugi»u - * .~. v . 

as wise as ladies that chance plate for cbma; for 
which the laudahle treffick of old c 1 -'^ '« tnnch tha 
fairest barter." — Felton. 


. . the inconvenience and delay Hf not the 1m- 
poasibUity) of finding some one who has what you 
want, and is willing to barter it for what yon have. 

J. >\ Mill ; Potit. Econ. 


He who corrupteth English with foreign words la 
u Wise as ladies that chance plate for cbma : for 
which the laudahle treffick of old clothes is mnch tha 
fairest barter."— Felton. 

3. A rule of arithmetic, by which the values 
of commodities of difierent kinds are con> 
pared. 

bar-tered, pa. par. A* a. (Barter, i’.t.] 

bax’-ter-er, s- (Eng. barter: -er.] One who 
barters ; one who exchauges commodities for 
each other. (Wakefield.) 

bar -ter-ing, pr. par. ft a. [Barter, t\] 

* bar'-ter-y, s. [Eng. barter ; ~y.) The act 
or operation of exchanging one article for 
another. 

" It is a received opinion, that in mo6t ancient age* 
there was only bartery or exchange ot commodities 
amongst most nations." — Camden . Remains. 

Bar thol -o-mew (ew as u), s. & a. [Gr. 

BapfloAojioIos (Bartholomaios) ; Aram. ’’Opri *12 
(Bar Tolmax) = son of Tolmai ; or ">2 

Bar Talmai) = aon of Talmai.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Thcol <£ Ch. Hist. : One of the twelve 
apostles of Jesus. He was probably the same 
as Nathanael. (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. IS ; Luke 
vi. 14 ; Acts i. 13.) 

2. Hist. The Bartholomew: A name often 
given to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
(Bartholomew's Tide.] 

B. As odjeefire: Pertaining to the apostle 
Bartholomew, or to any institution, time, or 
occurrence called after his name. [See the 
compounds which follow.] 

Bartholomew Fair, Bartlemy 
Fair (r«?gar). A celebrated fair which was 
long held in Sraithfield at Barth oloraew-tide. 
The charter authorising it was granted by 
Henry I. in 1153, and it was proclaimed for 
the last time in 1855. 

Bartbolomew-pig. 

1. Literally: A roasted pig, add piping h*t 
at Bartholomew Fair. The Puritans were 
against this feature of the fair as well as the 
fair itself. 

“ For tbe very calling It a Bartholomew pig, *°d^* 
eat it so, U a spice of idolatry."— Ben Jonson: Hart. 
Fair. L «. 

2. Fig. : A fat, overgrown person. 

“Thou . . . little tidy Bartholomew boor-pig."— 
Shakesp : 2 Ben. IV., ii. L 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, more gene- 
rally St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. A 

celebrated London hospital and medical 
school, on the south side of Sioithfield, be- 
lieved to have been founded as far back as 
A.D. 1102, by Rahere, usually described as 
having been a minstrel in the court of Henry I. 
It is still a highly-flourishing institution. It 
has receatly been enlarged. 


often found to contain stone cysts, calcined 
bone* Ac. Burial in barrows commencing 

amid the mists of remote antiquity seems to 

ftte at. fare, amidst, whit, fill, father; we. wet. here, cam?!, her, there; pine. pit. sire. sir. s _ 6 ’ 

CT. wore, wolf, w5rk. who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full’ *ry, Syrian, se.cee.ey <1 


bartir— barytocalcite 
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Bartholomew’s tide. The festival of 
St. Bartholomew ia celebrated on the 24th of 
August, and St. Bartholomew's tide is the term 
most nearly coineidiog with that date. 

% Two great historical events have occurred 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, one in France, the 
other in England. 

(a) On the 24th of August, 1572, Paris dis- 
graced itself by the atrocious and treacherous 
massacre of the Admiral Coligny and au im- 
mense multitude of less distinguished Hugue- 
nots, one chief instigator of this crime being 
the queen-mother, Catherine of M edicts, and 
her son Charles IX., who became an accessory 
before the event, lending it the sanction of 
Ins royal name. A papal medal, with the in- 
scription Hngenotorum strages, struck to coni- 
m quorate the event, was obtainable at Rome 
till a tew years ago. The crime of the 24th of 
August, 1572, is generally called by Protestant 
writers " the Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” 
and sometimes in English narrative simply 
“the Bartholomew.” 

(A) On the 24th of August, 1662, about 2,000 
clergymen, unable conscientiously to sign 
adherence to the Act of Uniformity, had to 
leave their livings in the Church of England 
and make way for others who could accept 
that Act. 

* bar tir, v.L [Ger. bartecren = to exact a 
line.] To lodge, properly on free quarters. 
C 0 . Scotch.) 

" In the most eminent parts of the city they placed 
three great bodies of fool ; the rest were put m small 
parties and bartir ed. in the several lanes and suspected 
places."— M ercur. Caledon., Feb. I, 1661. p. 21. [Jamie- 
son.) 

bar ti-zan' (Eng. £ Scotch), * bar-ti-se ne, 
• ber-tl-§e ne (0. Scotch), $. [O.Fr. bretcsche 
= wooden towers; Ital. bertesca — n kind of 
rampart or fence of war, made upon towers, 
to let down or be raised at pleasure ; a block- 
house ( Altieri ) ; Low Lat. brctaschce, bcrUsccc 
= wooden towers. In its modern form barti * 
san the word was probably introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott. The sense in which he used it was 
unknown in mediaeval times. Dr. Murray calls 
lhe word a “spurious antique.”] [Brattice.] 

I. Of castles or houses : A battlement ou the 
top of a house or castle, (Jamieson.) 



BARTIZAN. (OLAMI8 CASTLE.) 


Specially : A small overhanging turret pro- 
jecting from the angle on the top of a tower, 
or from the parapet or other parts of a build- 
ing. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

" So near they were, thnt they might know 
The itmlulug hnr*li of each emssbow ; 

On battlement And bnrtaan 
O learned axe, nod spear, nnd partlzan.” 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Atinstrsl, Iv. 17. 

2. Of cathedrals or churches: The battlement 
mirrounding a spire or steeple or the roof of a 
cathedral or church. 

"Thnt the morn afternoon the town's colours he put 
open the berttsene of the steeple, thnt At three o'clock 
the hells begin to ring, nud ring on still, till his 
W.ijesty comes hither, mid pAsses on to Austrutlier." 
— f {(cords /‘Ittenteeem, 1451. ACC., Iv. J76.J 

{J ami non.) 

** While visitors found Access to the conrt hy * pro- 
jecting gateway, the barti tan or ft At. Waved roof of 
which was Accessible from the terrace hynn toisy (light 
of low *ml hrond ■U'l*.”— Scott : liridc qf Lammer. 
moor, ch. xxll. 

bartizan seat, s. A aeat on the bartizan. 

” He (uustsl the court-gate, And ho oped the tower 
gr»te. 

And he mounted the narrow stair 

To the bartiaxn-ieat, where, with nmldt that ou her 
wait. 

He found ha Indy fair." 

Scott : The Frt of St. John. 

Bar-tlo-m^ Fair (tie = tel). [Bartholo- 
mew Fair.] 


bar -ton, * ber-ton, * ber-tone, s . [A.S. 
beretun = court-yard; from bere = barley, and 
f«n = a plot of ground fenced round or en- 
closed by a hedge ; hence (1) a close, a field, 
2) a dwelling, house, yard, farm, (3) a village, 
4) a class, course, turn.] 

1. The part of a manorial estate which the 
lord of the manor kept in his own hand ; a 
demesne. ( Spelman .) 

fi It is used in this sense in Devonshire 
(Blount), and Cornwall (Carew). In the first- 
named county it also signifies a large as con- 
tradistinguished from a small farm. (Mar- 
shall.) 

2. An area in the hinder part of a country 
house where the granaries, bams, stables, 
and all the lower offices and places appro- 
priated to domestic animals belonging to a 
farm are situated, and where the business of 
the farm is transacted. (Spelman.) 

3. A coop or place to keep poult ry in. (A'er- 
sey, Bailey, Phillijis, &c.) (For the whole 
subject see Boucher.) 

Bax -ton, 5. & a. [Compare barton (q.v.).] 

A. .4$ su6sfan<ir«; 

Geog. : The name of many parishes and 
places iu England. 

B, As adjective : 

Barton beds, Barton series : A series of beds 
laid bare in Barton Cliff, in Englaud, in Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight Lyell considers 
them the equivalents in age and position of 
the French Gris de Beauchamp, or Sables 
Moyens. He places them at the base of the 
Upper Eocene, immediately below the Headon 
series, and just above the Braeklesham series 
of the Middle Eocene. The Barton sands have 
been classed by the Government surveyors as 
Upper Bagshot.and the Barton clay as Middle 
Bagshot, but Lyell considers the evidence 
insufficient as yet completely to bear out 
these precise identifications. (Lyell : Student's 
Manual of Geology, 1S71, pp. 227, 233, Ac.) 

* bar'-tdn-cr, s. [0. Eng. barton (q.v.), and 
-er.] One who manages reserved manorial 
lands. [Barton (1).] 

•'And the persons who took care of and managed 
such reserved lauds were called bertonarii, i.e.. bar- 
toners or husbandmen." — Boucher. 

bar-to'-m-a, s. [Named after Dr. B. S. Barton 
of Philadelphia, an American botanist.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Loa- 
saceae, or Loasads. The species are fine plants 
with large white odoriferous flowers, which 
open during the night. 

* bar -tram, s. [In Ger. bertram. Corrupted 
from Lat. py rethrum ; Gr. nvpt0pov (jiurcthron) 
— a hot spicy plant ; from trvp (pur) = fire. 
(SfctuncrAj A plant, the Pellitory (Parietarui 
officinalis). [Parietaria, Pellitory.] (Hig- 
gins: A dapta tion of Junius’s Xom c nclator .) 

Parietaria has no botanical affinity to 
Pyrethmm. [Py rethrum.] 

bart -si-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after a 
friend of his, Dr. John Bartsch, M.D., a 
Prussian botanist.] 

Botany: A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Serophulariaoea;, or Figworts. The 
calyx is four- cl eft ; there is no lateral com- 
pression of the upper lip of the corolla, whilst 
the lower lip has three equal reflexed lol>es. 
Three species occur in Britain ; the Bartsia 
odontites, or Red Bartsia, which has reddish- 
purple pubescent flowers, and is common ; B. 
t'iscosa, or Yellow Viscid Bartsia ; and B. 
alpina, Alpine Bartsia, which has large, deep 
purplish-blue flowers. 

* bar-u (1), s. [Barrow (l>] 

ba -ru (2), s. A woolly material found at the 
base of the leaves of a particular palm-tree, 
Saguerus saccharifer. 

Bar-uch, s. [Ileb. Baruk (= blessed) ; 
Sept- flapov\ (Z^amucA).] 

1. .Scrip!. Hist.: A sou of Neriah, who was 
a friend of Jeremiah's, and at least occasion- 
ally acted as his amanuensis (Jcr. xxxii. 12 ; 
xxxvi. 4, 17, 32 ; xliii, 6 ; xlv. I ; li. 59.) 

2. Bibliog. : Two apocryphal books or letters 
which have been attributed to the above- 
mentioned Baruch. 

(a) The first of these was nominally designed 
to assure the tribes ill exile of an ultimate 
return to their own land. Its date seems to 


have been the second century B.C., while the 
real Baruch lived in the latter part of the 
seventh— that is, about 500 years before. 

(6) The second epistle, or book, was nomin- 
ally designed to counsel those Jews who were 
left in Palestine, during the time that their 
brethren were in captivity abroad, to snbmit 
to the Divine will. It was written probably 
about the same date as the former one— i.e., 
the second century B.C. 

bar-wi§e, adv. [From bar, and suff. -loise =a 
manner or fashion.] 

Her. : Horizontally arranged in two or more 
rows. 

bar -W 90 d, s. [Eng. bar; irooc/.] An African 
wood used in dyeiDg. It ia the product of 
Baphia nitida, a tree which belongs to the 
sub-order Caesalpinieae. 

bar-y^en-tric, a dj. [Gr. 0apv? (barus) — 
heavy, and Kcm-pmoc (kentrikos) = of or from 
the centre.] 

Xat. Phil. £ Geom. : Pertaining to the centre 
of gravity. 

barycentrie calculus. A kind of 
calculus designed to apply the mechanical 
theory of the centre of gravity to geometry. 
It was first published by Mobiua, Professor 
of Astronomy at Leipsic. It is founded on 
the principle of defining a point as the centre 
of gravity of certain fixed points to which 
co-eflicients or weights ere attached. It has 
now been superseded by the method of tri- 
linear and quadrilinear co-ordinates, to which 
itself led the way. 

bar-y-pho -nl-a, s. [Gr. fiapv<fuuvla (baru- 
phonia ) ; from 0apu? (barus) = heavy, and 
4>uvr) (phone) — a sound, . . . the voice. ] 

Med. : Heaviness, i.e. hoarseness of voice. 

bar-Jf-stron'-tiaji-ite (tl as sta), s. [In Ger. 

barystrontianit. From Eng. Anryta, and stron- 
Wan (q.v.).] A mineral, called also Stromnite, 
a variety of Strontianite. [See these words.] 

bar‘-yt, s. [In Ger. bary!.] [Baryta, Barite.] 
The same as Barite (q.v.). 

baryt hannotome, s. A mineral, the 
same as Harmotome (q v.). 

ba-ry'-ta, s. [In Ger. baryt ; Fr. baryte ; Gr. 
fiapvTrjs (barutes) = weight, heaviness ; 0apu* 
(barus) = heavy.] 

Chemistry : The monoxide of barium, BaO. 
[Barium.] 

1. Carbonate of Baryta : 

(a) Chemistry. [Barium.] 

(b) Min. : The same as Witherite (q.v.). 

2. Carbonate of Lime and Baryta (Min.) : The 
same as Bromlite (q.v.). 

3. S u Iph ate of Baryta : 

(а) Chcm. [Barium.] 

(б) Min. : The same as Barite (q.v.). 

4. Sulphato-carbnnate of Baryta (Mineralogy): 
Witherite encrusted by bante. 

ba-ry -tes, s. [Baryta ] 

Min. : The same as Barite (q.v.). 

bar-yt'-ie, Q . [Eng. Aaryf; -ic.] Consisting 
in whole or in part of barytes ; pertaining to 
barytes. (H'atts : CAemwtry.) 

ba-ry'-tine, s. [Eng., &c., baryf(a), and auff 
-Die.] 

Min. : The same as Barite (q.v.). 

ba-ry'-tite, a [Eng., kc., baryt(a), and snft 
-ife = Gr. \i6os (lithos) = stone. ] 

Min. ; The same as Barite (q.v.). 

ba-ry-to-, in compos. Containing a certain 
amount of harytum, now called Barium. 
[Baryto-calcite, Baryto-celestite.] 

ba-ry-t6-cAl'-9ite, s. [In Ger. baryto-calcit ; 
fiom baryfo, the form in composition of baryta 
or barytes, and calcite (q.v.), Ger. calri!.] 

1. A mineral, called also Broiulite (q.v.). 

2. A monoclinic transparent or translu- 
cent mineral, with a hardness of 4. a ap. gr. 
of 3 63-3 66 ; vitreous lustre, a white, grayish, 
greenish, or yellowish colour. Composition . 
Carbonate of bnryta, 66 ‘3 ; carbonate of lime. 
337 = luO. It occurs at Alston Moor, in 
Cumberland. 


boll, bo^; poilt, JoyVI; cat, 9CII, ohorus, 9 bln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exLst. ph=H 
~clan = shanu -clou, -tlon, -Bion ss shun ; -tion, -§ion ~ zhun, -tious, -sious, -oious = shiis. -blc, -die, &a = bcl, dcL 
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barytocelestito- base 


ba ry-to 90-lOB-tito, s. [Eng. barylo; 
crUstite.] A mineral. iwlled by Thomson 
Barytosulphate of stmotia. It is found near 
Lake Erie, in North America 

bar -y-tone, bar'-t tone, a. k s. [In Ger. 
barib/n (s.) (Mush), barytonum (dram.); Kr. 
haryton (s.): Port, huriton (s ) ; Sp. & It«l. 
barilniw. From Or. £a«Wrw>c (taz r» fa in 13 ) (adj.) 
= (1) ilerp-SMiiniling, (2) (dm/ n.) ^seo II.), 
(3) (Rht t) emphatic : 0apu« (/ a rug) = heavy, 
aud row (toRos) = a tone. J [Tone. J 

A. .1* dj. : Having a deep heavy tone of 
voices or instruments ; having the character 
described under B., 1. 1. 

B. .Is substantive : 

I. Music: 

I. A male voice intermediate between a 
t>ass ,»nd a tenor. 

* 2. A stringed instrument invented in 1700, 
but not now in ik*\ It resembled the viol 
da Gumbo. (Penny Cyd.) 

II. Greek Grammar: N'd marked with an 
accent on the last syllable. In such a case 
the grave accent is understood. 

* ba-ry -turn, s. An old name for barium. 
[Barium.] 

ba-sal,a. [Eng. bas(e): -cri.] [Base, s.] 

A. Onl. Lang. : Pertaining to the base of 
anything. 

M . . . stilt continue to front exactly the upper parts 
of those valleys, at the mouths of which the original 
bfimtt friopiny-reef vrv» breached.**— Itarwm : I vmnje 
round the World, eh. *x. 

B. Bot. : Situated at or springing from the 
base of anything. 

In botanical Latin it is rendered basilaris , 
though the etymological atliuity between this 
and basal is not dose. 

ba-salt , s. [In Dut. k Ger. basalt; Fr. ba- 
salt? ; Port, biuaUes.basalta; from Lat.&rtsaites 
(I'liny), said to have been derived from no 
African word, and to have meant hasaltoid 
syenite, from Ethiopia or Upper Egypt.] 

1. Gen. : Any trap rock of a black, bluish, 
or leaden grey colour, and possessed of a 
uniform and compact texture. (Lyell: Manual 
of Geo!., chap, xxviii.). 

2. Spec. : A trap rock consisting of angite, 
felspar, anl iron intimately blended, oliviue 
also being not nnfrequently present. The 
augite is the predominant mineral ; it is, 
sometimes, however, exchanged for horn- 
blende, to which it is much akin. The iroo 
is usually magnetic, and is, moreover, often 
conjoiued with titanium. Other minerals are 
also occasionally present, one being labra- 
dorite. It is distinguished from dolcryte, or 
doleritc, by its possessing chlorine dissemi- 
nated through it in grains. 

The specific gravity of basalt is 3 00. It 
so much tends to become columnar that all 
volcanic columnar rocks are by some people 
called basalt, which is an error. There are 
flue columnar basalts at the Giant’s Cause- 
way in the north of Ireland ; iu Scotland at 


BASALTIC COLUMNS. 

Entranre to Flngal’s Cave. 

Fingal's Cave and other parts of the island 
of Staffa ; and along the sides of many hills 
In the nld volcanic district of Western and 
Central India Non-cohunuar basalts may be 
amorphous, or they may take the form of 
volcanic bombs eemeuted together by a fer- 
ruginous paste, or again they may be amygda- 
loidaL (Lyell: Man. o/Geol., chap. xxviii., ice.) 

ba -sal-tic, a. [Eng. basalt , suffix - ic ; Fr. 
fca-sa/ff^ne.] Composed in greater or smaller 


measure of basalt ; columnar, like basalt, or 
iu any other way pertaining to basalt. 

• • which indicates with singular precisino the 
ngt of tome. At lukit, of the basaltic sheets . . ." — 
link* of .1 rjyll : < 1 - Jour. (»'«/. .Soc , viL (ls6l). pt 1.. 
p. 100. 

ba- salt ’-t-f orm, a. r En g. basa U, i , and form. 
In Ger. ba&iltiformig,] Having the form of 
basalt; columnar. (.Waw/idcr.) 

ba-eal -tine, f. [1’rmn Eng. basalt; -ine. ] A 
inimr.il, which in the British Museum Cata- 
logue is made identical with Hornblende, 
whilst Dana considers it a synonym of Augite 
and perhaps of Fassaite, two sub-varieties 
classed under his ^th variety of Pyroxene, 
that denominated ** Aluminous Lime, Mag- 
nesia, Iron Pyroxene.” 

ba-sal'-toid, a. [Lat. basaltes (Basalt), and 
Or. (eidos) — form, appearance.] Pre- 

senting the appenrance of basalt; resembling 
basalt ; having basalt in its composition. 

" . . bittulfonl syenite. black Egyptian basalt.’*— 
S/ni'h't Lot. lift.. Art. " Basaltes." 

* ba. san, * ba-SCn, 5. [In Fr. basanc ; Low 
Lat. bas'riwn. boztni, bazana, bazanna, ba- 
zenna.) The skiu of a sheep tauned. [Ba- 
sil (2).] 

fcas-an -ite, s. [Lat. basanites; Gr. poorav- 
tTys (ba- anUcs) — a touchstoue, from fiatruvos 
(6asaaos) = a touchstone.] A mineral, called 
also Lydian Stone. It is placed by Dana as 
one of his Cry pto- crystal line varieties of Quartz. 
It is a velvet black siliceous or flinty jasper 
If an alloyed metal be rubbed across it, the 
colour left behind will indicate the uature aud 
the depth of the alloy ; hence arises the name 
of Touchstoue. [Jasper, Quartz.] 

bas-a-no-mel-nne, bas’-a-nd-mel-an, 

s. [Gr. /3 daavo<; (ba fanes) — a touchstone, and 
(nielas) = black.] A mineral, according 
to the British Museum Catalogue the same as 
llmenitc. Dana makes it his seventh variety 
of Menacennite, ranking Ilmenite as the third*, 
ami Mcnaccanite proper as the fourth. Basa- 
nomclane is a totaniferous haematite. 

bas bleu (s silent), $. [Fr. has = a stocking ; 
bleu = blue.] A “bine-stocking,” originally 
a lady more attentive to literature thao to 
personal neatness ; hence applied to any 
literary lady. [Blue- stocki no.] 

bas -^m-et, bas -in ot, bas-sin-et, 
* bas’-sen-et, * bas'-sen-ette, * bas - 
san-ette (0. En< 7 .), * bas’-sanat, *bas - 
san-et, * bas’-net (0. Scotch), s. [Fr. bas- 
sinet, bacinrt, dimin. of fcnsstn, basin, bacin =a 
basin. In Prov. basinet, basanet ; Sp. basinejo; 
Ital. bacinctto ; Low Lat. bacriiefum, hasinc- 
tum. J [Basin. J 

1. A light 
helmet, gene- 
rally without a 
visor, which 
receives its ap- 
pellation from 
the great simi- 
larity which it 
presents to a 
basin. The spe- 
cimen shown 
in the illustra- 
tion is from the 
tomb of Sir H. 

Stafford, A.D. 

1450,in Broms- 
grove Church, 
and is adorned 
with a rich 
cres t- wreath. bascinet. 

(0. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

"A diadem of gold was set 
Al*>vr his bright steel btisinct. 

And clasp'd wttliiu its glittering twios 
Was seen the glova of Arguitiiie-" 

Scott : Lord of the /»!«. ri. 13. 
"That ilke gentilman hafaod ten pundia worth of 
land nr male he surticlently barnestand au irnnt with 
bnuLunm seltnt. quhlte hat. corgeat, or j*eis«aiu>, hale 
leg Imriits, swenl, apere. slid dager."— Act* Jot. IV , 
Hal (ed. 181U, p. 226. (Jamieson.) 

2. (Of the form bassinet) : 

(a) A species of geranium. ( Parkinson .) 

(5) A skin with which soldiers covered them- 
selves. (Blount.) (S. in Boucher.) 

bas-cule, s, {Fr bascule = sweep, see-saw, 
counterpoise.] A lvalancing lever ; the plank 
on which the culprit is laid on the guillotine. 


bascule-bridge, s. A bridge balanced 
by n counterpoise, which rises or falls as the 
bridge is lowered or raised. 

baso ( 1), * ba 9 e, * baas, o. k s. [Fr. bas; 
8p. baxo ; Port, buixo ; Hal. basso = low ; Low 
Lat. bassus = thick, fat, short, humble.] 

A. ris adjective : 

1, Onlinary language : 

•1. Lite roily : Low in place. (Applied to 
the position of one thing with respect to 
another.) 

' llir nose baas, her hrowes hi# “ 

Oouw; Cot if. Amant , Lit. l. (filc.tiard4on.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of individuals : 

(a) Occupying a humble position in society, 
being as it were at or near the base of the 
social pyramid. 

*• If the lords and chief raen degenerate, what shall 
he hoped of the peasants ami baser pe«p le r "—Spatter : 

Jre/antt. 

(b) Illegitimate in birth, bastard. 

" Why bastard f wherefore base f 
When my dimensions are so well coiui>act, 

My inina as geuerwus, and iny shape as true, 

As honest madam's issue.** 

Shakerp. : Lear, l. 2. 

(c) With the slender influence or with tho 
moral qualities often seen in those who, being 
at the base of the social pyramid or of ille- 
gitimate birth, are looked down upon by the 
proud and the unthinking. Mean, undigni- 
fied, without independence of feeling. 

"It could not <?Ue he, l should prove *o base 
To »ue aud he denied such common gner." 

Shalesp. : Timon. iit &. 

" rnworthy, bate, and insincere.'* 

Couffier ■ Frieivlshtp. 

(2) Of communities : Politically low, without 
power. 

° And I will bring again the captivity of Egypt, aud 
will muse them to return into the laud of Tathros, 
Into the land of their habitation; and they shall be 
there a bate kingdom. It ih.ill lie the basest of the 
kingdoms , neither shall it exalt itself any more ahoy# 
the natlous; for I will diminish them, that they i-ball 
no more rule over the uatious. £zek. xxix 14, 15, 

(3) Of things: Mean, vile, worthless Spec. : 

(a) Of metals: Of little value. (Often used of 
the less precious nu tals in coins or alloys. 
In the case of gold and silver coins or alloys, 
all other metals combined with ttn-m are re- 
garded as base, and a coin in which these 
other metals are in undue quantity is said to 
be debased.) 

*' A guinea is pure gold if it has nothing but gold io 
It, without any alloy or b<nter metal.'*— Watts. 

** He was robbed indirectly hy & new issue of 
co tm l era, smaller m size and baser in material than 
any which had yet borne the image aud superscription 
of jAmcs."— Jfaatul.it/ : Hist Eng , ch. xv. 

(b) Of any other material thing, whether 
occurring in nature or made by art: Inferior 
in quality, of little value. 

“ The harvest white plumb is a base plomb. aud tba 
white date plum are ao very good plumivs * — Bacon. 

** Pyrcicus was only faiuoiH for counterfeiting all 
base things, as earthen pitchers, a scullery "—Pr.ucham. 

(c) Of deportment: Suitable to a humble 

position. [Base-hum ilitv ] 

(d) Of moral conduct: Such as to involve 
moral degradation. 

** He had indeed atoned for many crimes by one 
crime baser than all the rest." — J/ucuufay ; Hut. 
Eng., ch. XJC. 

IL Law: 

1. Suitable to be performed by persons of 
low rank. [Base-services.] 

2. Holding anything conditionally. Speci- 
ally used of one holding land on sonic condi- 
tion, not absolutely. [Base-tenant.] (Black- 
stone: Comment., ii\ 9.) 

(1) English Law: 

(a) Base sendees: Under the feudal system 
base services were such as were fit only for 
peasants or persons of servile rank to perform, 
as to plough the lord’s Land, to make his 
hedges, Ac. [Blachstone : Comment., ii. 5) 

(b) A base tenant is one holdiog land which 
lie will lose if a certain contingent event occur. 
(Blnckstone : Comment., bk. ii., eh. 9.) 

Base tenure is the tenure by which laud io 
such circumstances is held. A base fee, called 
also a qualified fee, is one with a qualification 
attached to it, and which must be determined 
whenever the qualification annexed to it is at 
an end. If a grant be made to a person and 
his heirs so long as he or his family occupies 
a certain farm, this is a hase tenure, for the 
grant ceases if the farm lie do longer occu- 
pied hy the grantee nr his heirs. (Blvckstoi i' • 
Comment., hie ii., eh. 9.) 
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(2) Soots Law. Duse rights an* thosn which 
arc possessed by a person who has had feudal 
property disponed to him by one who arranges 
that it shall be held under himself and not 
under his superior. 

B, .4$ substantive : That which is physi- 
cally, socially, morally, or otherwise base ; 
specially, that which is morally so. 

. . Why brand they us 

With base I with bwucta T bastardy . base, bauT 
Shakes;*. : Lear, i. 2. 
Plural : Persons low or despised. 

% Crabb thus distinguishes the terms base, 
vile, and mean : Iiuse is a stronger term 
than vile, and vile than mean. Dose marks a 
high degree of moral turpitude : vile ami mean 
denote in ditlerent degrees the want of all 
value or esteem. What is base excites our 
abhorrence; what is vile provokes disgust; 
what is mean awakens contempt. Base is 
opposed to magnanimous ; vile to noble ; 
mean to generous. Ingratitude is base ; it 
does violence to the best affectious of our 
nature: llattery is vile; it violates truth in 
the grossest manner for the lowest purposes 
of gain; compliances are mean which are de- 
rogatory to the rank or dignity of the indi- 
vidual.” 

base-born, a. 

1. Burn out of wedloek. 

*’ But see thy base-born child, thy baheof shame. 
Who, loft by thee, upon our parish came.” — Gay. 

2. Of humble, though legitimate birth. 

" Better ten thousand 5a«e torn Cades miscarry 
Thau you should stoop unto a Frenchman s mercy.” 
Shakes)). : 2 Henry VI., iv. 8. 

3. Mean. 

"Sliauiest thou not, know-intr whence thou art extraught, 
To let thy tongue detect tliy bate-born heart?” 

Shaketp. ; 3 Henry VI., 11. 2. 

base court, * base-courte, * basso 
courte, s. [In Fr. ba*sc-cour. ] The court 
lower than another one in dignity; tho outer 
-court of a mansion, the servants' court, tha 
back-yard, the farm-yard, the stable-yard- 
U Tlie form basse-coiirt is in Menage. 

" Into the base-court she dyd ine then lede.” 

Percy RtHijnes, i. 103. (Boucher.) 

" My lord. In the base-court he doth attend. 

To speak with you . '—Shakesp. : Itivh. //., lii. a 

* base dance, bass daunco (0. Eng. 
/ Scotch), s. [Fr. busse-dunse.] A Kind of 
dance slow and formal in its motions, and 
probably in the minuet style ; directly oppo- 
site to what is called the high dance. 

" It vs* ane celeat recreation to bebald ther lycht 
lopene. gahnoudiLig sUndling bakuart and forduart, 
diuiMuid biue tlaiice w. pauiuuis. galyardis, turdions, 
hrnuliB and hmnglin luilons vitht mouy lychtd&ncis, 
ibeqululk ar ouer prolix t to be rehersiL''— Compl. o / 

Scotland., p. 1 02. (Jamieson.) 

‘Thou cjujie down the Lord Prlnco and the Ladye 
Ocill, and dauitced two basj-dttu neat.” — Append., to 
Lclund's Coll., v. 3tll. (/toucher.) 

base hearted, a. Having a low, mean, 
vile, or treacherous heart. (Hebs/er.) 

* base -humility, s. Subjection. 

*’ But virtuous women wisely understand 
That they were born to base -hum ihty, 

Uule*» the heavens them lift to lawlul sovereignty.” 
Spenser : F. Q„ V, v. 25. 

base minded, a. Having n hnv, mean, 
ncious miud, capable of morally low deeds. 

It siguifteth, as it senneth, no more than abject, 
base-muuie l, false-hearted, coward, or nidget." — 
Camden : Remains. 

base-mlndcdly, adv. In a low, vile, 
dishonourable maimer. ( Webster .) 

base mindcdncss, s. The quality of 
being basa-minded ; vileness of mi ad, (Saudys.) 

base-rockct or base dyer‘s-rockct, 

«. Tlie English name given to a species of 
mignonette, the Jlescda lutca. ft is a British 
Plant, growing on waste plains and chalky 
nilla. It has yellow flowers. 

base-sonled, a. Having a low, mean 
soul, capable of doing dishonourable deeds. 

base spirited, a. Having a low, menu, 
vicious spirit, < Darter , in Worcester's Diet.) 

base (2), a, A $, [Bas 3 (3),] 
baso-vlol, s. [Bass-Viol.] 

bass (l). ?. A a. [In Sw, has — base, pedestal ; 
l bin., Dot., A Ger. t basis; Fr. A Fort, base; 
Prov. baza ; Sp. A Ital. bam, base ; Lat. basis ; 
Gr. ^d(Ti? (basis) = (Da stepping, a movement, 
(2) a stop, (3) that with which one stepa, a 
foot, or (4) that on which he stepa, a base, 


a pedestal, a foundation ; paivto (baino) = to 
walk.] [Basis.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The lowest part of anything, considered 
as its support ; that part of anything on 
which the remainder of it stands. (Used of 
tlie lower part of a hill, or of a pillar, the 
pedestal of a statue, Ac.) [A., II. 1. (a).] 

" Mbu of weak abilities lu great places are like little 
elntt.es net ou great bates, made the less by their 
advancement .” — line on. 

2. Tli at end of anything which is broad and 
think, as the base of a coue. [A., II. 3. (d).] 

*3. Au apron. 

" Uakers in their liueu bases.”— J/arston. 

4. That i>art of any ornament which hangs 
down, as housings. 

” I'halastua was all in white, having his bases and 
caparluoii embroidered.”— Sidney. • 

5. The plnea from which racers or tilters 
run ; the bottom of the field ; the career , the 
startiug-posL 

”... to their appointed base they went ; 

With touting heart th' expecting sign receive, 

And, starting ull at once, the barrier leave.” 

Dry den. 

II. Technically: 

]. Architecture : 

(a) Tlie part of a column between the 
bottom of the shaft and the top of the 
pedestal. In cases in which there is uo 
pedestal, then the base is the part between 
the bottom of the column and the plinth. [See 
example from Dryden under A., 1. 1.] 




Corinthian. Tuscan. 

BASKS OF COLUMNS. 

(6) A plinth with its mouldings constituting 
the lower pail (that which slightly projects) 
of the wall of a room. 

2. Sculp.: The pedestal of a statue. [See 
exam] de from Bacon uuder A., I. 1.] 

3. Geometry : 

(«) The ’base of an ordinary triangle is its 
third side, not necessarily the one drawn at 
the bottom of the diagram, but the one which 
has not yet been mentioned whilst tlie two 
others have. (Euclid, bk. i., Prop. 4, Enun- 
ciation.) 

(fc) The. base of an isosceles triangle is the 
side winch is not one of tlie equal two. 
(Prop. 5, Enunciation.) 

(e) The base of a parallelogram, \s the straight 
line on whieli in any particular proposition 
the parallelogram is assumed to stamL (Prop. 
85.) It also is not necessarily drawn the 
lowest in the figure. (Prop. 47.) 

(d) The base of a cone is tho circle described 
by that side containing the right angle which 
revolves. (Euclid, bk. xi., Def. 20.) 

(c) The. bases of a cylinder arc tlie circles de- 
scribed by the two "rotatory opposite sides of 
tlie parallelogram, by the revolution of which 
it is formed. (Def. 23.) 

4. Trigonometry, Surveying, £ Mammal tug. 
A base or base-line is a straight lino measured 
on the ground, from the two extremities 
of which angles will he taken with the view 
of laying down n triangle or series of tri- 
angles, and so mapping out the country to 
be surveyed. The. base or liasv-Iine, ou the 
correctness of which (he accurate fixing of 
nearly every place in Britain on the Ordnance 
Mapa depends, was measured on the sands of 
the sea-shore, along the cast side of hoch 
Foyle, in the vicinity ot Londonderry. Base- 
lines have been laid widely ill the Uniled Slates, 
in connection villi the (oust Survey. 

5. Fort. : The exterior side of a polygon, or 
the imaginary line connecting the salient 
angles of two adjacent bastions. 

tf. Orduoitcr; The protuberant rear-portion 
of a giui. betwreu tho Wuot of the caacabel 
mid the base-ring. 


7. Military: That country or portion of a 
country in which the chief strength of on» 
of the combatants lies, and from whieli ha 
draws reinforcements of men, ammunition 

During the rndian mutiny and war of 
1S57 and 1*58. the base of the operations for 
the recovery of Delhi was the Punjaub. 

8. Zooh: That portion of anything by which 

it is attached to anything else of higher value 
or sign ili cat iuu. (Dana ) 

9. DuL : A term applied to the part of a leaf 
adjoining the leaf-stalk, to that portion of a 
pericarp whieli adjoins the peduncle, or tc 
anything similarly situated. 

10. Iler. : The lower part of a shield, or, 
more specifically, the width of n bar parted 
oil' from the lower part of a shield by a hori- 
zontal line. It is called also base-bar, baste, 
and pla in point. (Gloss, of Her.) 

11. Chcm , ; A metallic oxide which is alka- 
line, or ca]iablc of forming with an acid a salt, 
water being also formed, the metal replacing 
the hydrogen in the acid. Organic bases or 
alkaloids are found in mauy plants ; they eon- 
tain nitrogen, anil are probably substitution 
compounds of ammonia. Artificial organic 
bases are called amines. Basea soluble in 
water render red litmus blue. 

12. Dyeing : Any substauce used as a mor- 
dant. [Mordant.] 

B. -4s adjective: Pertaining to the lower 
port, tbu thickest eud of anything, a mathe- 
matical or trigonometrical base, or whatever 
else is similar ; as a base-line. [A., II. 4 .] 

base bag, $. 

Baseball : A small stuffed bag which marks 
the location of first, second, aud third bases. 

base-boll, *. 

1. Tho very popular national ball game of 
the United States; au evolution from tbe old 
English game of Boundere. This game is 
played by two teams of nine players each. A 
diamond-shaped space, 9U feetsquare, is marked 
out, wlio.se angles arc called bases ; the batsman 
stiiuding at the home base, the pitcher abont 
tha centre of the diamond After striking tbe 
ball the batsman ruus to first base, aud on 
euceeesiva strikes endeavors to run from base 
to base until home basa is reached, when ha 
scores a run. The fielders of tha other team 
seek to catch th© ball in the air, whan tha 
batsman in declared out ; or to throw it to a 
base keeper, who endeavors to put tlie batsman 
out bj' touching him with tbe ball before be 
can reach tha base. Kina innings coostitute a 
game, and the side scoring tha most runs w ius. 
if the batsman fails to strike three balls fairly 
delivered lie must run or ia put out. Four 
unfair holla entitle him to a base. This game 
is highly popular in this country, and tha 
membership ot professioual, college and ama- 
teur clubs Amounts to hundreds uf thousands 
of young men anil boys. 

2. Tha bull used in the game, 

base bar, s. 

Her, [Uasb( 1), A., 11. 10.] 

base hit, «. 

Baseball: A hit which enables the batsman 
to reach first base without being retired. A 
two-base hit (also called a “ two bagger ’*) is 
one which enables tho bot'-man to reach second 
base ; n tlin-e-basa hit (“ three-bagger") ia ou© 
on which the batsman reaches third baso. 
base -lino, s. 

Geom. dC Trig, [Base (1), A., II. 4.] 
base-ring, «. A moulding ou the breech 
of a gun, Wlwcen the base aud the first rein- 
force. (Knight.) 

base (2) (plural ba'-scs), s. [Fr. has = 
bottom, feet, depth, end, lower part, ex- 
tremity; stocking, hose.] 

In the plural : 

1. Armour for the legs. 

•• Au«l put tn-fore hli l»p » nxrreu white, 
luaU*vd of curleU and bases lit for fight. 

Spenser : /*. V. r. *1 

2. Stockings. 

” IK* had purly-colonrrd silk bass* of sl rich m*rc*ri 
etulfc .l/o>u>»irieAi.i itiil.i), p. 2v». 

•biiso (^). *bays, *bar?, *ba.r-rys, # 

[Tin. form h<rr« poems tho older otm, occurring 
as early as tho reign of Edward 1. Base is 
apparently a corruption of it.] Formerly a 
game for children, tlie full name of which wan 
iVtJioricr’s Base or JYi.«onrr‘« Bars. 
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base— basic 


. . two •trlntinga, lxds more like to run 
The country bate thnu to oommit *uch »laugbter.*‘ 
Shaketp. : Cymbehne, v. 3. 

base (1), t '.t. [Contracted from Eng. debase 

or from ah<we.] To debase ; to alloy by tlie 
mixture of a less valuable metal. 

"Iam doubtful whether men have sufficiently re- 
fined metals which we cannot bate : as whether iron, 
brass, and tlu he refined to the height."— Bacon. 

base (2), v.t. [From Eng. base, s.) 

1. To make a pike stand upon its base or 
lover part, by applying the latter 'to the 
ground ; or, more probably, to abase or lower it. 

"Based his pyke.” — Plutarch (1579). [Ha Hi well; 
Cont, to Lexic.) 

2. To found. 

"... to verify the report on which his statement 
was bated.”-- Timet, Nov. 18, 1877. 

* base (3), * basso, v.t. [From Base (2), s.).] 
To apparel, to equip. 

". . . apparelled and batted Id lawny velvet."— 
Hall: Henry 17//„ &n. 6. ( A’icAart/jou. ) 

based (1) (Eng.), ba -sit (ScofcA), pa. par. k a. 
[Base (I), r.f.J 

based (2), ;>a. par. A: n. [Base (2), v.t.] 

* ba -§el, a. [According to Dr. Murray an 
error in Holinshed for baseling (q.v.).] An old 
Euglish eoiu abolished by Henry II. in 1158. 

* ba se-lard, ba^ -la-erd, «. [In O. Sw. 

basslare ; O. Teut. baseler = a long dagger or 
abort sword.] A poniard or dagger, generally 
worn depeodeut from the girdle. (S, in 
Voucher.) 

" Bucklers brode and awerdis long. 

Baudrlke with baselardit kene, 

Suche toles about ther neck tbel hoog." 
Ploughman t Tale, in iV right' t Polit. Poemt,\ 33L 

H The weapon with which Sir William de 
Walworth slew Wat Tyler was a baselard, 
which is still preserved with veneration by 
the Company of Fishmongers, of whom Wal- 
worth was a member. (5. in Boucher.) 

ba se less, * base-lesse, a. [Eng. base : 
-less.] Without a base, with uothing to stand 
upon. 

"It must be accepted ...uao historical fact, or 
rejected as Art»e/«s fiction."— Milman: Hitt, i f Jews, 
3rd ed„ Preface, voL L, p. xvi. 

* ba se ling, s. [Eng. base, a. ; dim. auff. 
•ling.) A base person or thing. 

ba-sel'-la, s. [Malabar name.] Malabar 
Nightshade. A genus of plants belonging to 
the order Chenopodiaee® (Chenopods). The 
species Baselln alba and B. rubra are twining 
succulent plants, with smooth, fleshy leaves, 
used in China and India as spinach plants. 
B. rubra yields a very rich purple dye, which, 
however, is difficult to fix. 

ba-sel-la'-ge-ee {Lot.), ba-sel'-lads (Eng.), 
$. pi. [Basella.] An order of perigynous exo- 
gens, placed by Lindley in his Ficoidal Alli- 
ance. It consists of plants like Fieoids, but 
with distinct sepals, no petals, the fruit 
enclosed in a membranous or succulent calyx, 
a single solitary carpel, aud an erect seed. 
(Lindley.) All or nearly all tropical. In 
1847 Lindley estimated the known species at 
twelve. 

ba'se-ly, ndu. [Eng. base; - ly .] In a base 
mauner. Specially — 

1. Born of low rank or out of wedlock, in 
bastardy, illegitimately. 

"These two Mityleue brethren, basely born, crept 
out of a small galliot unto the majesty of great kings." 
— Knot let . 

2. In such a way as one looked down upon 
!n society might be expected to do ; meanly, 
dishonourably. 

" The klug l* not himself, but bateiy led 
By flatterers." Shaketp. : liich. II.. H. i. 

** A lieutenant basely cave It np as soou as Essex in 
his passage demanded It?’— Clarendon. 

"... by him left 

On whom he most depended, bateiy left, 

Betray'd, deserted." 

Caw per : On Finding the Heel of a Shoe. 

basement, 3 . k a. [Dug. base ; - ment .] 

A. As $i/6sZti ntire : 

I. Ord. Lang. Med. ; The lowest, outer- 
most, or most fundamental part of a struc- 
ture ; that above or outside of which anything 
is reared. 

"... the homogeneous simple memhmne which 
forms the of the skin and mucous mem- 

brane. Todd A Bowman : Physiol, A wit.. voL 1., 
eh. L, p. 50. 


2. Arch. 1 1 Ord. Lang. : The lower atorey of a 
building, whether constituting r sunken storey 
or n ground floor. In undent architecture the 
basement was generally low, and had above it 
a rqw of columns. It Is still low in most 
churches and other public buildings, but high 
iu private houses. 

B, As adjective: Lowest, outermost, most 
fundamental. 

"It consists, like the corresponding p*rt of most 
other glands, of two layers, nn outer basement mem- 
brane with which the vessels are in contact, and an 
epithelium lining the Interior."— TotUi A Bowman : 
Physiol. A nut., vol. L, chap, xiv., p. *23. 

basement-membrane, 5 . 

Aiiafomy: A membrane lying between the 
cutis and the epidermis of the skin. 

** This expanse consists of two elements, a basement- 
tissue comp *sed of simple membrane, uninterrupted, 
homogeneous, and transparent, covered by an epithe- 
lium qr pavement of nucleated particles. Underneath 
the butcm»nit-membranc vessels, nerves, and areolar 
tissue are placed." — Todd A Bowman : Phyt. A nut., L 404. 

basement- tissue, $. 

Anal. : The tissue of which basement-mem- 
brane is composed. (See an example under 
Basement-M embr ane.) 

ba se-ness (I), * ba se-nesse, s. [Eng. 
base = low, and suffix -ness.] The quality of 
being base or low, in place or iu any other 
respect. Specially — 

L Of lowness in place: 

I. The state or quality of being low in social 
standing. 

(a) Without imputation on the legitimacy of 
the birth : Humble rank. 

*’ So seldom e seene that ooe in basenetse set 
Doth ooblu courage shew with curteous manners 
met." Spenter : F. Q.. VI. iiL 1. 

(b) JFifA such imputation: Illegitimacy of 
birth, bastardy. 

" Why brand they ns 

With base! with baseness t bastardy? base? base?" 

Shaketp. : King tear, i. 2. 

IL Of the moral qualities likely to be produced 
by such laumess in place : The state or quality 
of possessing, or being supposed to possess, 
the moral qualities likely to be found in the 
low, the despised, and the illegitimately born ; 
meanness, vileness, deceit. 

"Of crooked baseness an indignant scorn." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt» v. 

III. Of debasement in metals: Absence of 
value ; comparative worthlessness in a metal. 
"We alleged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, 
the batene<s of his metal, and the prodigious sum to be 
coined. "-Swift. 

ba se-ness (2), s. [Eng. base = deep in sound, 
and suffix -ness. Deepness of sound. 

"The Just and measured proportion of the air per- 
cussed towards the batenett or treble cess of tones, is 
oue of the greatest secrets in the contemplation of 
souuds.’* — Bacon. 

bfts’-on-et, s. [Bascinet.] 

ba'-scs, s. [Base (2), s.] 

* bash 1), v.t. [Shortened from abnsft (q.v.) ] 
To be ashamed. 

" He soone approched. panting, breathlesso. whot, 

And ail so soyld that none could him descry : 

His eountensunce was bold, and bathed not 
ForGuyons lookes, but scornefull eveglaunee at him 
•hot." Spenter: ll, Jv. 87. 

bAsh (2), v.t. [Perhaps Seand.] 

1. To beat or strike with heavy blows. 

2. To beat, to thrash. 

3. To flog with the eat or birch. (Thieves' 
Slang.) 

bash, s. [Bash (2).] A heavy blow that 
breaks the surface. 

t ba shaW, s. [In Dut and Ger. bassa ; Fr. 
bacAa; Sp. bora.] [Pacha.] 

1. The old way, atill sometimes adopted, of 
spelling pasha (q.v.). 

'The Turks made ao expedition Into Persia; and 
because of the straits of the mountains, the bashaw 
consulted which way they should get In.’ — Bacon. 

" The lady with the pay macaw, 

The danclng-plrl, the great bashaw 
With bearded lip and chin." 

Longfellow: To a Child. 

2. A haughty, overbearing, and tyrannical 
person. 

bash -ful, a. [From bask v.. and Eng. suff. 
-jul) 

I. Literally (of persons) : 

1. Full of shame ; having the eyes abased ; 
having a downcast look from an excess uf 
modesty or consciousness of demerit. (Used 


of single occasions or of the character lr 
general) 

"... the bold youth, 

Of soul Impetuous, and the batty ul maid." 

. Wordncorf h : Excursion, bk. v. 

” And battyul in his first attempt to write." 

Additon 

2. Sheepish, unduly and foolishly embar- 
rassed in company, not from genuine modesty, 
but from latent vanity. 

IL Figuratively (of things): 

1. In the concrete. (Of things boldly persons 
fied and poetically assumed to feel like man) : 

(a) Feeling shame, trad in consequence trying 
to shun observation. 

"The Ouse, dividing the well-water’d land. 

Now glitters In the suu, and now retires. 

As battyul, yet impatient to be seen." 

Cowper : Task, bk. i. 

(b) Shame -produced ; caused by shame. 

"His battyul hoods disclosing Ment breaks " 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. v. 

2. In the abstract : 

(n) In a good sense: Of natural shame, 
modesty, or any similar quality. 

" He burns with battyul shame . * 

Shaketp. : Venut and Adonis. 

"No. Leonato, 

I never tempted her with word too large. 

But, as a brother to his sister, shew d 
Battyul sincerity and comely love." 

Ibid. : Much Ado, Iv. t 

(b) In a bad sense: Of cunning, or any 
simUar quality. 

" Heoce. bashful cunning 1 
And prompt me, plain aud holy lmioceoce." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, ill. L 

b^sh-ful-ly, adv. [Eng . bashful ; -ly.] Iu a 
bashful manner, whether— 

(1) Modestly. (Sherwood.) 

Or (2) Sheepishly. 

b&sh'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. bashful ; -new.] 
The quality of being bashful ; the deposition 
to blush or show embarrassment in the pre- 
sence of others. 

(1) To a legitimate eitent: Shame produced 
by true modesty. 

"So sweet the blush of Battyulnett, 

Eveu Fity scarce can wish it less.” 

Byron: Bride of Abydot. 1. 8. 

(2) To an illegitimate extent: Sheepishness, 
false modesty. 

" For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinsman 
battyulnett, to teach him good manners." — Sidney. 

"There are others who have not altogether so much 
of this foolish battyulnett. and who ask every one* 
opini od Dry den . 

bash'-i ba-zouk', s. [Turk, bashi bozouk = 
one who fights without science ; an irregular 
combatant.] 

In Turkey : An irregular soldier of any kind. 
Under the direction of British officers the 
Bashi Bazouks acquired reputation in the 
Crimean war ; but under Turkish leadership 
in the Bulgarian insurrection of 1876, they 
acted with such inhumanity that the terra 
Bashi Bazouk became one of reproach, and 
had to be exchanged for another— Mustehaiz 
= Provincial militia. 

"The troops hitherto known under the sioister ap- 
pellation of ‘ Bashi Bazouks * will henceforth be called 
• Mustehaiz.* or Provincial Militia." — Peru Correspon- 
dent of the Timet, April £3, 1077. 

* bash -less, a. [Eng. basft (q.v.), and suffix 
Without shame, shameless, unblushing. 
(Spenser.) 

ba'-sic, a. [Eng. bos(«); *ic.] 

1. Chem. : Pertaining to a base ; constituting 
a base and a salt. 

2. Having the base in excess; having the 
base atomically greater than that of the acid 
or that of the related neutral salt ; a direct 
union of a basic oxide with an acid oxide. 
(Todd £ Bowman.) 

basic rocks. 

Lithology, Chan., £ Geol. : In Bernard Voo 
Cotta’s classification, one of the two leading 
divisions of igneous rocks, whether volcanic 
or plntooic. It comprises those which are 
poor in silica, as distinguished from Acidic 
Hocks, which are rich in that mineral con- 
stituent. A somewhat analogous classification 
had been previously adopted by Bunsen, who 
called rocks akin to the Basic ones Pyroxenie 
[Pyroxenic], and those allied to the Aeidic 
Hocks Tracliytic [Trachytic] ; but while the 
Pyroxenic division contains only 45 to 60 parts 
of silica, the Basic one has 65 to 80 parts. 
(Bernhard Von Cotta : Rocks, translated by 
Lawrence, ed. 1878, pp. 120, 356.) 
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ba'~§i- 9 er-ine, s. [Lat. basis; Gr. fidais 
(basis) = a base ; and Mod. Lat. ceruro.] A* 
mineral, the same as Fluocerine (q.v.). 

ba Sid i o spore, s. [Mod. Lat. basidium, 
and Eng. spore (q.v. .] 

Bat. : A spore borne on a basidium (q.v.). 

ba sid'-i um, s. [Dimin. from Gr. /3a<ris (basis) 
*— a base. 1 One of the cells on the apex of 
which the spores of fungi aie formed. 

ba-Sl fi'-cr, s. [Eng. basify; -cr.] 

Chem. : That which converts any substance 
Into a sali liable base. 

ba'-Sl-fjr, v./. [Lat. basis, from Gr. Paa-is 
(basis) = a base (Basis), and facio — to make.] 
Chem. : To convert into a aaliliable base. 

ba'-si fy ihg, pr. par. A a. [Basify.] 

ba si gyn -i um, s. [Gr. /3a<ns (batis) = a 
base, and ywy (yune) =s . . . a female. J 
Bot. : The same aa Gynopuore (q.v.). 

bft^ 11 (1), s. [In Fr. biseau = bevelling.] 
Joinery : The sloping edge of a chisel or of 
the iron of a plane. For soft wood it is 
usually made 12°, and for hard wood, IS 3 . 

"These chlssels are not £ronn<l to such a bosil as the 
joiner -. cliisxcU, Oil one of the sides, but are bn.sihd 
ahvay on both the flat aides, so that the edge lies 
betweeu both the sides In the middle of the tool.' 1 — 
— Moxon. 

b&5 ll 1 2), s . [Probably a corr. of basan 

(q.v.).] The skin of a sheep tanned in bark, 
used in bookbinding and for making suppers. 

t>as ll (3), s. [In Sw. basilika; Dan. basilike • 
ti art; Dut. basilicum; Ger. basilikuni and basi- 
l ien kraut ; Fr. basilic; ltal. basi7ico ; Lat. 
basilicum; from Gr. ^ao-tAiao? (basilikos)=- 
royal; /3aouAevs (basileus) = a king.] The 
English name of the Ocymum, a genua of 
plants belonging to the order Lamiaceae, or 
Labiates. The species are numerous ; many of 
tliem come from the East Indies. They are 
fine-smelling plants. 

M Sweet Basil or Basilicum ia Ocymum ba - 
silicum. It is an aromatic pot-herb. 

Wild Basil is Calamintha clinopodium. 



WILD BASIL. 


basil-thyme, s . Calamintha acinos. 

basil weed, s. The same aa Wild Baail 
( Ca la m i n th a cli nopod ium). 

* b&9 II (4), * bas sil, s. [Abbreviated from 
Fr. basilic = a basilisk, a kind of cannon.] 
[Basilisk.] A long cannon, or piece of ord- 
nance, carrying a ball of 100 lbs. weight, but 
practically useless. 

"8he bare nmuy canons, six on every side, with 
three ^ivivt biurllt, two behind In her duck, and uno 
before."— Pitacotlie, pp. 1U7, 103. (jamietun.) 

b&H 11, v.t. [From basil, a.) To grind the 
edge of a tool to on angle. [For example, see 
Basil (I), *.] 

bfts'-Mar, ba-sil’-ar-y, a. A s. [In Fr. 

basiluire ; IWt. basilar; Mod. Lat basilaris ; 
from 6tww.] [Base, Basis.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Gen. : Situated at tbe base of anything. 

2. Anot .* Pertaining to any portion of the 
frame which forms a basis to other portions. 

B. As substantive : 

Anat . : (See extract.) 


"... at the posterior margin of the pone they (the 
vertebral art*-riesj coalesce to form a single vessel, the 
biitllar, which extends the whole length of the pons. 
'—Todd A Bowman : Physiol. Anat., vol. i., p. 293. 

Ba-gil'-i-an, a. [Named after St. Basil, wiio 
fouuded a monastery in Pontus, and an order 
of monka, which aoon spread over the East, 
was introduced into the West in 1067, and 
reformed by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1500.] 
Pertaining to the monks of the order of St. 
Basil. 

ba-§il'-ic, * ba-§il'-ick, a. & s. [In Sp. 

basilico; Lat. basilicas; Gr. /3a<riAiccd<; (basili- 
kos) — royal ; from /3a<nAev9 (basileus) = a 
king.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or resembling a basilica 
(q.v.). 

2. Anat. : Pertaining to the vein of the arm 
called tho basilic. [B. 2.] 

"These Aneurisms following always upon bleeding 
the basitick vclu, must be aneurisms of the humeral 
artery ‘—Sharp. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Arch. [Basilica.] 

2. Anat.: A vein which crosses the radial 
artery in tbe bend of the elbow, and is 
separated from it by a tendinous expaasiun of 
the biceps muscle. It is one of the two veins 
most frequently opened in blood-letting. 

ba-§il'-i-ca, ba-^IT-Ic, * ba-fil'-ick, s. 

[ I u Fr. basilique ; Sp., Port., A ltal. basilica; 
Gr. /3aoaAuoj (basilike); from /3a<nAitc<k (basi- 
likos) = royal ; /3a<riAeb«r (basileus) — a king.] 

I. In the Greek period: Apparently, as tbe 
etymology shows, a royal residence, though 
proof of the fact has not been obtained. 

II. In the Old Roman period: 

I. A public building in the foram of Rome, 
furnished with double colounades or aisles. 
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It was used both as a court for the adminis- 
tration of justice and as an exchange for 
merchants. 

2. Any similar building in other parts of 
Rome or in the provincial cities. 

III. In the Christian period : 

1. A cathedral church. The name ia given 
because under Constautine many basilicas 
were changed iuto Christian churches, objec- 
tion being felt to transforming the heathen 
temples, tbe associations of which had been 
always anti-Christian, and often immoral, 
(See Trench’s Synon. of New Test., p. 139.) 

2. A royal palace. 

TI Tho term was also applied in tbe Middle 
Ages to the large canopied tomb of persons of 
distinction, (See Parker's Glossary of Her.) 

ba-Sll-lc-al, a. [Eng. basilic ; -of.] Tbe 
same as Basilic, atlj. (q.v.), 
basilical vein. 

Anat. [Basilic, B. 2.] 

ba-fil'-ic-an* a. [Ertg. basilic (adj.). and sufT. 
•««.] The vein of tho anu described under 
Basilic, B. 2. 

T[ Soon after tho execution of Charles I , 
Howell made sarcastic allusion to the tragic 
event, by using the word basilican at ouco in 
its anatomical and its etymological sense. 

"I will Att4-ml with patlcuco how England will 
thrive, now that *he In let blood In the fttuttioan vein." 
—Howell : Lett., ilL 2«. 

* ba-§ir-I-c6k, 5. [From Eng. basili(sk), and 
cork or corfr(<ifrnv).] [Cockatrice.] A basi- 
lisk. (Chaucer.) 

ba-sil’-I-cdn, s. [Gr. /WiAikoc (basilikon) = 
royal, from its “ sovereign " virtue ] An oint- 
ment called also utrapharmaenn , from its 
being composed of four ingredients— yellow 
wax, black pitch, resin, ami olive oil. (Quincy.) 

'* I mrtdo incision lnt-‘ th* cuvlty, »nd put a pledget 
of btmilicon over it."— U‘»«*>n«i»i, 


Ba- sil -l-dans, s. [Named after Basilidea.] 
(See def.) 

Church Hist. : The followers of Basilides, an 
eminent Gnostic, who lived at Alexandria in 
the early part of the second century A.D. 

ba^-i-lls-cus, s. [Lat. basiliscus, tbe fabu- 
lous animal described under Basilisk (q.v.).] 
Herpetology : A genus of Reptiles founded by 
Daudin. It belongs to the family Iguanid®. 
There is a tin-like elevation, capable of being 
erected or depressed, running aloug tbe back 
and tail ; there is no throat- pouch, and thigb- 
pores are absent. Ou the occiput is a mem bra- 
nous dilatable pouch. The species are partly 
arboreal, partly aquatic. Basiliscus mitratus , 
the Hooded Basilisk, is from Guiana and other 
parts of tropical America. B. Amboinensis, 
the Crested Basilisk, is from Ainboyua and 
other parts of the Indian Archipelago. Their 
habits are quite unlike those attributed to tbe 
fabulous basilisk of antiquity. [Basilisk ] 

bagt'-i-lisk, * b &5 -l-liske, 5. [In Sw., Dan., 
& Gcr. basilisk; Fr. basilic ; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
basil isco ; Lat. basiliscus ; Gr. /3a<nAur*os (ba- 
siliskos) = (1) a little king or chieftain, (2) a 
kind of serpeut, so named, according to Pliny, 
from a spot upon its bead like a crown. (See 
example uuder A. 1).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. A fabulous animal, imagined by tbe au- 
cients to be so deadly that its look, and much 
more its brenth, was fatal to those who stood 
near. When it hissed, other serpents tied from 
it in alarm. [Cockatrice.] 

" Make id® uot sighted like the batilUk : 

I've looked on thousands who have sped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none so." 

Bhaketp. : Winter * Tale, i. 2. 
"The batlfuk was a serpent not above three palms, 
long, and ditlereiieed from other serpents by advancing 
his head, aud some white marks or coronary spots, 
upon tbe crown."— Broume : Vulgar Errourt. 

* 2. An obsolete kind of cannon, supposed, 
to resemble the fabulous basilisk in ita deadly 
c fleet. [Basil (4).] 

"We practise to make swifter motions than any you 
have, aud to make them stronger aud more violent 
than yours are; exceeding your greatest cannons and 
batiluk*." — Bacon. 

B. Technically: 

1. Her . : The fabulous animal described 
under A., 1. In most respects it resembles 
the cockatrice, from which, however, it is dis- 
tinguishable by having an additional bead at 
tbe extremity of the tail. This peculiarity of 
its being two-headed makes it sometimes be 
called the Amphisien Cockatrice. [Amphisien 
Cockatrice.] 

2. Zool. : The English name of the genua 
Basiliscus (q.v.). 

ba -sin (i mute, as if written basn), ba son 
(Eng.), ' ba -sing, plur. * ba -sing-is (0. 
Scotch), s. [In Ban. Fr. bassin ; O. Fr., O. 
Sp. , & Prov. bacin ; Mod. Sp. A Port, bacia ; 
ltal. bacino ; Low Lat. baccltinus ; from bacca 
— a vessel for water. Cognate with Ger. beckcn 
= a basin, and Eng. hoc, back (2) (q. v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L 0/ cavities artificially made : 

1. A small vessel for holding water, designed 
for washing or other purposes. 

“ llcrgeat ilotat this kirk with cow-pis, ehalllclB, 
lawarls." — BellenJ. : Cron., hk. vi., ch. 15_ 
Pelvtotu, Booth. (Jamition.j 
” We behold « piece of silver In a Ansln, when water 
1* put upon ll, winch «e could nut discover liefore, os 
under the verg« lUeroof ." — Browne : Vulgar Srrourt. 

"Aud he mode all the vessels of the altar, the pots* 
and the shovels, and the batoru, . . ."—Exod, xxx\ tii. 3. 

2. Anything of similar form artificially made 
for holding water. Specially— 

(а) Tho cavity for receiving an ornamental 
sheet of water in a plantation, Ac. 

(б) A dock in which vessels are received, 
discharge their cargo, ami, if need be, are 
repaired. 

3. Any hollow vessel, even though not 
designed for holding water. Thus the scales of 
a balance are sometimes, though rarely, called 
tho basins of a balance. (Johnson.) [fjeo also 
B.] 

IL Of cavities existing in nature : 

I. The cavity naturally formed bcoeath a. 
waterfall. 

** Into a chrusm a mighty block 
Ilalh fallen, aud inode a bridge of rock: 

The gulf U deep below ; 

And in a bcuin black and » until 
Receive* a lofty water fall." 

H'ordficorrA : idle Shepherd Boy i 
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basined— Basquisli 


2. A land-locked Kay, or eve u a bay with a 
wide entrance. 

(a) With a narrow entrance. 

" The Jotting tmul two Ample Iwys divide* ; 

Thu »p.u.'luui butiiu arch nig rucks inclose, 

A sore defence from ever)- storm that blows." 

Pop*. 

(b) With a wide entrance. 

. which luul iiv*emhled round the 6or<»» of 
Turhay."— J/neunfny llitl. ling., ch. xvL 

3. The bed of the ocean. 

“If this rotation do« the sc** Affect, 

The raphl motion rather would eject 
The *t* r. s, the low capacious eaves contain, 

And from Its ample ouit the main." 

ULickmore. 

B. Technically: 

1, Mechanical Arts : 

1. Among opticians: A concave piece of 
metal, in shape resembling a bason, on which 
glass-grinders form their convex glasses. 

2. Among hat-makers : A round shell or case 
of iron placed over a furnace, in which hatters 
mould a hat into form. 

II. Nature : 

1. Anat. : A round cavity situated between 
the anterior ventricles of the brain. 

2. Thys i cal Grog raph y : 

(a) A circular or oval valley, generally form- 
ing the lied of u lake, or, if not, then having a 
river flowing through it, 

(?j) The entire area drained l>y a river, as 
the basin of the Amazon ; or the clianuel of 
an ocean, as the Atlantic Ocean. 

III, Geology: 

1. In the same sense as B., II. 2. («). 

"... there was a point In connection with this 
which Professor Ramsay said he claimed a* his own 
idea, and that was with regard to the origin of lake- 
6n.mn, Him belief Ir. that ill all cases they have 
originated from glaciers ; that is, that the Innlns have 
l*eeu scooped out by glaciers ." — Lecture at the London 
Jmditution. (Timet, March 7, 1878,} 

2. A depression in strata in which beds of 
later age have' been deposited. Thus the 
London basin consists of tertiary strata de- 
posited in a large cavity in the chalk. 

3. A circumscribed geological formation in 
which the strata dipou all sides inward. Coal 
frequently occurs in the Carboniferous forma- 
tion in such a depression. 

basin-shaped, a, shaped like a basin. 

* basin-wide, a. As wide as a basic ; 
cf. Sauclr-evkd, (Spenser; Mother Hubbard, 
670.) 

ba-sined (i mute), a. [Eng. basin ; - eil . ] Situ- 
ated io a basin ; .enclosed in a basin. (l'cwn< 7 .) 

ba-si nerved, a. [Lat. 6ast(s), and Eog. 
ttcrrcd.] 

Botany, Of leaves : Having the nerves, or 
“ ribs," all springing from the base. 

bis -in et, s. , [Bascixet.] 

* ha'-smg, s. [Basin.] (0. Scotch.) 


ba-si-ros -tral, a. [Lat. basis (Basis), and 
rostralis = pertaining to the rostrum or bill of 
u bird.] Situated at the base of the bill. 

M Several jiersoiis have mpnosed or imagined It [the 
serrated claw hi the Goatsucker) to be for the purjwae 
of dial ding the bird to clear aw.ay from l*etween its 
b(uiro* ritt bristle* the fragment* of wings or other 
part* of lep idol itcro us Insects, which by adhering have 
clogged them. — J lacgUUvrag : Brit Bird*, vol. lii., 
p. 6*J. 


ba-sis, s. [In Fr., Port., k Ital. &nse; Sp. 
busa; Dan., Dut., Ger., k Lat. basis ; Gr. 
finals (basis) a stepping, a step, a foot, a 
foundation ; fiairut (bai/to) = to walk, to step, 
to go.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. Of things which are or are assumed 
to be material : That on which anything rests, 
or is supposed to rest ; the lowest part of any- 
thing, as the foundation of a building, &c. 

1. Generally : 


** In altar- wise a stately pile they rear. 

The batit bro.ul below, aud top aihanc'd In alr.“ 
Pry den, 

" Ascend my chariot, guide the rapid wheeU 
That shake heaven s batit, . . ." 

Milton : /*. L., lik. vl 


2. Specially. [B., 1. 1. & 2.] 

n. Of things immaterial: The fundamental 
principle, gronn«i\vork, or support of any tliiug. 

"All parts of ATI Author's work were, moreover, sup- 
posed to rest on the same bati*."— Level* : Early Bom. 
Jl»tt.. ch. t., S l. 


t B, Technically : 
L Architecture: 


L The pedestal of a column ; the lowest 


* pail of a column, the other being the shaft 

* and the capital. [BAai-:.] 

" Oirtierrlng an Kiulith inscription upon the batit, 
» we rea*l It over several time#.' — Adduon. • 

2. The pedestal of a statue. 

" How many time* shall Ofesar bleed in sport. 

That now on I’ompoy's Ikmm Lies along 
No worthier than the dust ! " 

M <ik>sp, : Julius Ctrsar, 111. 1. 

II. Chcm.: Tlio same as Base (q.v.). 

IIL Bros, : The smallest trochaic rhytlun. 

ba'-sf-so-lnte, a. [Lat. hosts = a lm.se, and 
solafas = imboiiud, loose, free; pa. par. of 
sol vo = to loosen, to separate, to disengage.] 

Botany. Of leaves : Extended downwards 
beyond the point at which theoretically they 
arise. 

t ba -sist, s. [From Eng. base io music.] One 
who sings base or bass. 

* ba -sit, pi. par. [Based.] (5cofc/u) 

bask, * baske, v.t. k i. [Old Norse bnthaslc; 
led. bathast - to bat ho oneself. [N&nrt.)] 

A. Transitive : To place in the sun with the 
view of being warmed by its beat. 

" Tis nil thy buslne**. business how to shun, 

To thy naked body In the sun." Itryden. 

r It is sometimes used reciprocally with 
the word self. 

" He was batking himself lu the gleaiu of the sun."— 
L' Estrange. 

B. Intransitive (now the more frequent): 

1. Lit. : To repose in the sun for the pur- 
pose of feeling its geuial warmth ; to sue 
oneself. 

"A croup of six or seven of these hideous reptiles 
may oftentimes be seen on the black rocks, a few 
fet-t above the surf, basking in the sun with out- 
stretched legs .* — Itanan : Voyage Bound the World, 
ch. wii. 

2, Fig . : To repose amid genial influences. 

bask, s. [Bask, r.l A bath or suffusion of 
gonial warmth. (N.E.D.) 

basked, pa. par. k a. [Bask.] 

bask’-er, s. [Bask, v .] One who basks. 

bask'-et, 4 bask'-etto, s. [A Celtic word. 
In Corn, basket; Welsh basged, buscod, bas- 
yuwd, basgnuda ; from hasp = plai ting, net- 
work; Irish baseaul, bnscaied, lasccid ; Lat. 
laseauda, avowedly derived from the Old 
British. (Seo the % l>eluw.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. A light and airy vessel made of plaited 
osiers, twigs, or similar flexible material, much 
hsed iu domestic arrangements. 

The baskets made by the old inhabitants 
of Britain were so good that they became 
celebrated at Rome, and were called by ;i Latin 
name which was confessedly only their native 
rtpjicllation pronounced by foreign lips. Mar- 
tial thus speaks of them : “ Barbara de pictis 
venit bascauda Bri Iannis " (" The barbarian 
basket camo from the painted Britons’'). By 
“barbarian" he M-obnbly meant made by 
foreigners, as contradistinguished from Ro- 
mans, and did not mean iu any way to im- 
peach the excellence of the manufacture. Mr. 
Freeman (0. Eng Hist, for Children ) instances 
basket as one of the few Welsh wolds iu Eng- 
lish, and points out that the small number 
that do exist are mainly the sort of words 
which the women, whether wives or slaves, 
would bring in. From this and other facts, 
lie infers that in what at the end of the sixth 
century had become England, the prior in- 
habitants had been all but extirpated by the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders. 

"... a basket of unleavened tread. “—Lev. vlll. 2. 

" And they did all ent nnd were filled : mid they 
took up of the fragments that rvmamtnl tv**lve basket i 
full.''— Matt. xlv. 20. 

2. As a vague measure of capacity : As ninny 
of anything as the size of basket generally 
used for containing that article will hold. 

" One brave soldier has recorded in his Journal the 
kind and cuurtemis maimer iu which a bntkr' of the 
first cherries of the year wna Accepted from him by the 
king."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xvi. 

B. Technically: 

1. Her.: Winnowing-basket. [Winnowino, 
Vane.] 

2. Mil [Oaimon.] 

3. A rch. : The base of a Corinthian capital. 
(Gwilt.) 

4. Hat-making : A wicker-work or wire 
screen used in the process of bowing (q.v.). 


basket-carriage, s . A small carriage 
* with a wicker bed, adapted to be drawn by 

ponies. 


basket-fish, s. Not a genuine ‘'fish/' 
but a "Star-lush." It is 
of the genus As trophy ton, 
and the family Ophiuridre. 

[Argus.] 

basket-hilt, s. The 

hilt of a weapon, so called 
because it is made in some- 
thing like the shape of a 
basket, so as to contain the 
whole hand, aud defend it 
from being wounded in 
lighting or fencing. The 
basket-hilt of a singlestick 
is usually made of wicker-work. 

*• With batket-hllt that would hold broth. 

And serve for fight and dinner both." 

IJudibrat. 

basket hilted, a. Having a basket-hilt. 



BASKET-HILT. 


basket-osier, basket osier, s. The 

English name of Suliz Forty ana . . It grows wild 
in England, and is cultivated for purposes of 
commerce, being much esteemed by basket- 
makers for the liner sorts of wicker-work. 


basket salt, s. Salt made from salt 
springs, of a liner quality than ordinary aalt ; 
so call' d from the shape or construction of the 
vessel in which the briue is evaporated. 

basket woman, s. A woman who at- 
tends at markets with a basket, ready to carry 
home anything which is bought by customers. 

basket-work, s. 

L Work or texture of plaited osiers or twigs. 
[Wicker-work.] 

2. Fortification : Work involving the inter- 
weaving of withes and stakes— e.g., faseihea, 
hurdles, &c. 


bask'-et, r.f. [From basket, a. (q.v.).] To put 
in a basket. (Chirper.) 

bask -et-ful, s. [Eng. basket ; full] 

1, A basket literally full of any aubstance. 

2. As much of anything as would All an 
ordinary basket. 

t bask'-et-ry, s. [Eng. basket; suff. -n/.] A 
uumber of baskets regarded collectively. 

bask -mg, pr. par. k a. [Bask, v.i.] 


basking- shark, s. A shark, called In 
English also the bun- fish and the Sail-fish, 
ami by zoologists Scluchus maximus. As its 
name, maximus imports, it is the largest known 
shark, sometimes reaching thirty-six feet in 
length, but it lias little of the ferocity seen in 
its immediate allies. It is called "basking” 
because it has a habit of lying motionless on 
the water, as if enjoying the warmth of the 
sun. It inhabits the Northern seas, but is 
occasionally found on ourahores. [Selachus.] 

* bas -nat (jjL bas -nat is), 5. [Fr. basinette, 
dimin. from bassin =a bason.] A small basin; 
a little bowl. (.Scofcft.) 

". . . twn hlnnkatls, price vilj*. : twa targeati*, price 
of pece x*. r tlire biunatii, price of the peec, xiij*. iiijtf." 
Act Horn. Cone., A. 14SH, p. 195. t«/umienc>n.) 

* bas -net, s. [Bascinet.] 
ba'-son (1), s. [Basin.] 

*ba-son(2). [Bawson.J 


Basque (que as k), a. & s. [Fr. Basque = 
pertaining to Biscay or its inhabitants.] 

A. ^ls m/jeeftre; Pertaiumg to the Basque 
race or language. 

B, Js substantive : 

1. One of the Basqnc race. Tin's extremely 
antique race, which probably once occupied, 
the whole Iberian peninsula, exists in the 
Spanish provinces of Gnipuzeon. Biscay, Alava, 
nml Navarre, and in France in Laboord, Basse 
Navarre, and Soule. 

2. The Basque language. It has no close 
affinity to any European tongue. Even the 
numerals are unique, except sei (six), and bi 
(two). 

3. A jacket with a short skirt worn by 
ladies, copied probably from the Basque cos- 
tume. 

t Bas'-quish (qu as k), a. [Eog. Basqn(e); 

-ish. In Ger. liaskisch.'] 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, oo — e. ey = a, qu = kw. 


bas relief— bassil 
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1. After tlio manner of the Basques. 

2. Pertaining to the Basque language. 

" . . . their wurd* w«ro tiatquish or Cantabrian 
Sir T. Browne : Tracts, p. 136. 

bas r£-lief (or s mute), bass re-li ef, 
bas' so re lic -vo (1 as y), s. [From lr. 
bas or ltal. basso - low, ami Kr. relief <>r ltal. 
rehVro = (1) a relief, foil, set-ulf; (2) relief in 
painting and sculpture ; (3; embnsMi.g.] 

1. Low relief; a kind of sculpture, a coin, 
medal, Ac., or embossing, in winch the figures 
are *‘in lolief," that, is, are raised above the 
plane in which they stand, but are raised only 
slightly, this being implied by the French 
won! bus = low. More specifically, they stand 
out less than half their proper proportions ; 



UAS RELIEF. (ARCH OF TITUS.) 


had they stood out half their proportions, 
the trim used would have been mezso-relievo, 
(meaning, in middle relief) ; and had they done 
so moie than half, the word used would have 
been alto- relievo, signifying, in high, bold, or 
strong relief. 

2. A carving in low relief. 

bass (1), s. [A corruption or alteration of bas£ 

(d.v.)J 

If See also Bast (l). 

1. The inner bark of the lime or linden-tree, 
from which mats were once made in England, 
as they still are in Russia. [Sec Nos. 2, 3.) 

2. The lime or linden-tree itself (TUia 
Eurojnm), also the American species (Tilia 
Americana), [Bass-wood. ] 

3. A mat made of the inner bark of the lime 
or linden-tree, or of any similar material. 
Socially — 

(1) In England: A hassock or thick mat on 
which people kneel at church. 

(2) In Scotland: 

(a) A mat laid at a door for cleaning one's 
feet. (Jamieson . ) 

(b) A mat used for packing bales of goods. 
(Jam i mow.) 

(c) A sort of mat on which dishes are placed 
at table, especially meant for preserving the 
tilde from being stained by those that are hot. 
(Jamieson,) 

bass wood, s. 

1. The wood of the American limo or linden- 
tree ( Tiliu Americana). 

“All the howls were miulo of A>n »-»*»<*>>/, 

White (uni poliutml very smoothly." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha, xL 

2. The tree itself. 

1 bass (2), 5 . [Basse.] 

bass Cl). * base, ’basso, a. k s. [In Sw., 
Dan., At I>ut. bus; Ger. bass ; l'r. haste ; Sp. 
baro; Port. baixo ; Ital.&ostto.] [Bam;.] 

A. .In adj. (Music) : Of a low or deep pitch ; 
grave, as opposed to acute. (The form (rn.se is 
How obsolete, being superseded l»y bass.) 

**ln the lowvr the notr-hol** be, amt the 

further from I he mouth of tho plim, the uioro bat* 
mum! they yield."— Bacon. 

B. As subst. (Music): 

1. The string which gives a base sound. 


” At thy well-ah>irpeu'd thumb, from shore to shore, 

The trebles for fenr, the 4>u<ej roar." 

Dryilcn, 

2. An instrument which plays the bass 
part ; specially of the violoncello or bass 
viol, aad the cootrabasso or double bass. Both 
this and the previous sense are found in the 
following example. 

*’ Now Mr. Fearing wai one that pluyed up«iii the 
He aud Ins icllowa sound the sack but, a liose 
notes are more doleful than the notes of other music 
are; though indeed some say the feis* is the ground ■ i 
music. And for my part, 1 cure not at all for that 
profession which begins not In heaviness of muni. 
The first striug that the musician usually touches la 
the bust, when lie intends to put all in tune Ciod also 
nlaya upon this string first, when he seta the Soul in 
tune for himself ." — Bu nyan : T. T„ pt 11. 

. 3. The lowest of the principal human 
voices ; those higher in pitch living real 
lively baritone, tenor, alto or contralto, mezzu- 
soprano, soprano. 

4. riural : The portion of n choir singing 
the buss part; also the portion of a string- 
band playing the bass part, 

5. In compound words : The lowest instru- 
ment of any class or family of instruments ; 
ns bass-chiriuct, bass-Jlntc., buss-horn, bass- 
trombone , 6cc>s-fi(&a, bass-viol or base- viol. 

G. Bass-string or fcasr-sfriu# : The string of 
lowest pitch on a string instrument having 
deep sounds. 

7. Bass-ckf: Tho lowest sign of 

absolute pitch used in music ; tlie '* 

I' clef. 1 

■f A fundamental bass : The supposed gene- 
rator or foundation of any harmonic combina- 
tion. Thus C is said to* be the fundamental 
base of the chord C, E, G. 


rj? s: -E] 
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EXAMPLE OF FIGURED BASE FPOM CORELLI. 


Tf Thorough or continuous bass: Originally 
the bass part fignred fur the player on a haip- 
sichord or organ. Hence, the art of adding 
chords to a figured bass ; the art of harmony. 
[Basso-continuo.] 

bass-bar, s, Apiece of wood fixed under 
the bridge inside the belly of instruments of 
the violin kind, to strengthen it. 

bass-horn, s. A wind instrument of low 
tone, deeper than the bassoon. 

bass-viol, t base- viol. s. [Eng. baas, 
base; viol. In Sw. & Dan. bas-fiol ; Fr. baste 
dc violc ; Fort, baixo dc. riofa.] A stringed 
instrument for playing bass ; a violoncello. 

“On tlie sweep of the arch Ilea one of the Muses, 
playing ou a base-viol,' — firydeu. 

“At the first grin he c.ist every human fe.-iturc out 
of Ins countenance, at tho second he became the head 
of u baxe-viol. ’— Addison. 

\ bass, v.t, [From tlic substantive. Comp. Fr. 
baisser — to lower, to sink, to depress. ] To 
sound in a deep grave touo. 

” Mcthought tho billows spoke nnd t «h1 me of it ; 

The winds did sing It t > me. and the thunder, 

That deep and dreadful onriin-pipc. pruimuin ’d 

The name of Prosper ; it did bust iny IrosjKie-s. ” 

Shakvtp. i Ton )# sl, UL 3. 

bas-sa-nct, bas-sa-niit, s. [Bascinet.] 
(Scotch.) 

basso, t bass, • base, * bar (Ord, Eng.), 
baxse, bar 90 (/Yuriiic. Eng.), s. (From 
A.S. birrs, bears, the kind of perch described 
in the def. ; Dut. buars = n perch ; Ger. bars, 
borsch, barsich = the barge, a perch. Akin, 
though not so closely, also to Eng. perch : Fr. 
perehr ; ltal. jvrtica ; Low Lat. pure r, porca ; 
bp. A Lat. pcrca ; Gr. nap**? (j>crki), n<pKo$ 
(perkos) = dark-coloured, dusky.] 

A. formerly (with little precision): Either 
the marine llsli described under 13., or some 
freshwater perch resembling it. 

“ Bar, the fish called n bate."— Cof get u>e. 

“ Item, there Is within the said manor a grvat iarne 
or fish-poml. called Talken Tarn, wherein arc good 
•hire of pyhe. baret t, trow tvs. iu>d eyle*,"— J/ulchttvn : 
i/nt Cnmbvrlnrut, 1. HA (//oneAor.) 

B. .Void (wore jrrecix>h/) : 

I. A fish of the order Acnnthopterygit ami 
family lVreidir-. It was known to the Greeks 
ns Aa/3po£ (labrax), and to the Homans as lujois, 
and is the Labrax lujms of Cuvier, and the 


Perea labrax of Lin metis. 1 1 is like the perch, 
but is marine. It occurs in Britain. At 
Ramsgate it is called the Sca-dace. It is used 
for food. It has been known *o weigh thirty 
pounds. 

“ For catching of whiting and batte they use \ 
thread.'— Carew: Survey of Uom wu ll, p. 92. {Boucher . ) 

2. A sea- fish, caught particularly at tho 
Potomac and Chcsapeuk Bay. It is highly 
esteemed in Virginia. (Boucher.) 

tbas-sen-et, * bas -san ette, s. [Bas- 

Cl NET.] 

bas -set, t bas-set', * bafr sett'e, s. & a. 

[In Dan. bassetspil ; Ger. lassetspid; Fr. hets- 
sette ; Sp. boccta; ltal. basset ta = somewhat 
less diniin. of basso = low.] [Bass, Basse.) 

A. -4s substantive : A game at cards, said, 
to have been invaded by a Venetian noble. 
It was introduced into France in 1674. The 
parties to the game are nominally a dealer or 
banker; his assistant, who supervises the 
losing card ; and the punter, to play against 
tho banker. 

“Sulne drew, some diiiih*, some piny, not tn forget 
Your picquet parties, and your de.ir bauel." 

Rowe. 

. in another were gamblers playing deep at 
basset . . — Macaulay : Jf<st of Bog. , ch. in. 

B. .4s adjective: Pertaining to the gamo 
described under A. 

” Gamesters would no more blaspheme ; and Lady 
Dabchcek s baud bank would be broke."— Dettius. 

basset-table, s. A table upon which 
basset is played. 

" The bat tct-> able spread, the tallier come ; 

Why stays Smiliuda m the dressing- room J" 

Pope: Mijceltanict, The. Baucl-iabte, 1. 2. 

f bas'-set (1), a. & s . [Comp. Old Fr. basset , 
duuin. of bas = low, as ltal. bassetto is dimin. 
of basso — low,] 

A. As odjcctivc (among miners): Having a 
direction at one side towards the surface of 
the earth ; tending to crop out. 

B. As substantive (among miners): The out- 
crop of strata at the surface of tlie ground. 

bas' set (2), a. [Comp. ltal. bassetto = some- 
what low, diinin. of basso = low. In O. Fr. <fc 
I’rov. basset — somewhat low.] (Basset, adj. 
& s ] (Used in comuosition. as in Basset-horn, 
q.v.) 

basset born, s. [ltal. como tft foisrtto.] 
A musical instrument, tlie tenor of the clarinet 
family, having more than three octaves iu its 



compass, extending upwards from F below tho 
l>a>s stave. It differs from the shape of tho 
clarinet mainly in having the bell-mouth, 
which is made of metal, recurved. 

t bas'-set, v.i. [From basset, a. &i s. (q.v.).] 
Among miners: To rise to the surface of 
tho earth. (Applied specially to beds of coal, 
which thus rise in a direction contrary to 
that in which they dip.) 

bas-set te, s. [Fr.] Tho same as Basset, s. 
(q.v.). [Bassetto.] 

bas -sot-ing, pr. par . k s. (Basset, v. ] 

As suhstaiHirc (among miners): The rise of 
a vein uf coal to the surface of the earth ; the 
cropping out of coni in the direction contrary 
to its dip. 

bas-ect'-to, bas sett e, s . [ltal. bassetto 

(<n(y.) = somewhat low; (s.) conn ter- b nor. ] 
(Basset, adj.] A tenor or small bass-viol. 

b&S-St-a, s. [Named after Fernando Bassl. 
curator of the botanic gardens ut Bologna ] 
A genus of plants belonging to the arder fcaj>o- 
taeeaj (Saputnds). It consists of large tree? 
which grow iu the East Indies. Bassia lati- 
folia (Broad -leaved Bassia) is common in some 
parts of India. It is culled the Mohra 01 
Moho-tree. The dowel's have a heavy, sicken- 
ing smell, and an intoxicating spirit is distilled 
from them. B. butyraeea is tlie Indian Butter- 
tree. Tho African Butter-tree, that of Mungo 
Pink and Bruce, is also a Bassia. 

b&s -sll, s. [Basil (4) J 


boil, b 6 ^; poilt, J<5^1; cat, 90 !!, cborus, chin, bcnpli; go. gom; tbin, tbls; sin, a^; expect, ^cnophon, exist. -Log. 
“Cian, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, >sion — ziiun. -tious, -sious, -otous — shus. -Lie, -die, Ac. fccb d«?L 
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bassinet— bastard. 


t bas'-sin-et (1), s. [Bascinkt.] 

b&s -si-net (2 , biis-si-nette', $. [Fr. 
diminutive from Ixi^tn = a basin (q.v.).] An 
oblong wicker basket with a covering or hood 
over the end, in which young children are 
placed as in a cradle. 

hiss' m&t, s. (Scotch bass (Bast), and Eng. 
wot.] Matting made of bass, used for various 
gardening purposes. 

bis SO (1),«. [Ital. basso.] [Bass.] 

1. The bass in music. 

2. One who sings or plays the bass part. 

" Soprano, btuso, even the contra-alto, 

Wished him Hie fathom under the Kialto.” 
Byron : ileppo, xxxll. 

basso - concertante, s. [Ital.] The 
principal bass slnug-iustnuneiit ; that which 
accompanies recitatives and solos. 

basso continuo, 5. [Ital. basso and con - 
iinuo = continual.] Conti mad or thorough* 
bass, i.e., the figured bass written coutimmusly 
throughout a limveiumt, for the use of the 
player on a harpsichord or organ. [Bass (3J.] 

basso - rilievo, basso - relievo, s. 

{Ital.J [Bas relief.] 

basso ripieno, s. [Ital. basao and ripiene 
— full, filled. | The bass of the grand chorus, 
which comes in only occasionally. 

b&s-sd' (2), s. [Bashaw.] A pasha. 

" Great kings of Burhary nml my bastoes." 

M irlvwe : l Tamburlmne, iU. a. 

bas-soclt, bas'-soc, s. [From bass, and 
dim. suit". -ocA’.J A bass, a mat. 

fcas-soon, * bas-so'n, s. [In Sw. bassong ; 
Dan, & Dut. basson ; Fr. basson ; Sp. baron ; 
Port, baixao ; Ital. fagotto = a fagot, so called 
from its similarity in appearance to a bundle 
of sticks.] 

1. A reed instrument of the “ double-reed " 
class, forming in ordinary orchestras the 
tenor and bass of the wood-wind band. It 



has a compass of about three octaves, com- 
mencing at the note B flat below the basa 
.stave. 

’’The wedding guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon," 

Coleridyn : Ancient Mariner. 

2. An organ-stop of a quality of tone similar 
to the orchestral instrument. 

3. A series of free reeds on a harmonium or 
kindred instrument, of a like quality of tone 

has soon'-ist, $. [Eng. bassoon; -ist.) A 
musician whose instrument is the bassoon. 

Bas sor-a, Bus'-sor-ah, s. & a. [From 

Arab, bosrn — a margin.] 

A. As substantive : A frontier city of Asiatic 
Turkey on the Shat-el Arab (river of the 
Arabs), made by the junction of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris into one stream. It ia about 
seventy miles from the Persian Gulf. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to Bassora. 

Bassora gum, s. Gum brought from 
Bassora. It is supposed to be derived either 
from a Cactus or a Mesembryantbemum. 

b&s sor-in, s. [In Fr. bassorinc.) 

Chem. : A kind of mucilage found in gum- 
tragacanth, which forms a jelly with water, 
but does not dissolve in it 

A clear, aqueous-looking liquid, appa- 
rently of the nature of bassorin, exists in the 
large cells of the tubercular roots of some 
terrestrial Orchida of the section Ophyrcce. 
It is formed of minute cells, each with its 
cytohlast ; the whole being compactly aggre- 
gated in the interior of the parent celL 

b&S' sus, . [Lat. Bassus, a proper name.] A 
geuu3 of hymeuopterous insects, belonging to 
the family Braeouidae. They have long narrow 
bodies, and frequent umbelliferous flowers. 

*• bast, v.f. [Baste.] (Scotch.) 

bast (1), pa. par. [Basted, Bast, v ] (Scotch.) 

bast (2), pa. par. [Base, v. ; Based, pa. par.] 
(Scotch.) 


bast 1), bass (1), s. [A.S. bavt — the inner 
bark of the linden- tree, of which ropes were 
made ; b&sten rap a* a linden or bast rope ; 
Iced., Sw., Dan., Dut., A- Ger. bast; 0. II. Ger. 
bast, past. In Dnt bast means also back, rind, 
cod, husk, shell.] 

1. Properly: The inner bark of the lime or 
liudeu-tree, used in Russia and elsewhere for 
making mats. [Bass,] 

2. A rope made from this material. 

3. Anything similar. Spec., a strong woody 
fibre derived from two palms, Attalca funift.ru 
and Leopold iana Piassaba , and used for making 
brooms and brushes. 

^ Cuba bast: The fibres of Paritium datum, 
a Mallow-wort, It is used for tying up plants 
in gardens, or binding together cigars. (Trea- 
sury of Botany.) 

bast matting, bast matting, Rus- 
sian matting, s. The matting formed 
from the inner bark of the lime, (Hooker & 
Arnott's Brit. Flora, ord. Tiliacccc .) 

bast (2), s . [Baste.] 

bas'-ta, adv. [Ital. basta = enough.] 

Music : Enough I stop I A term used when 
the leader of a band wishes to slop a per- 
former. (Crabb.) 

* bas-ta'il-yie, s. [Bastille.] (0. Scotch .) 

bas'-tant, a [Fr. bastntit, pr. par. of basler = 
to be sufficient, to go on well ; Sp., Fort., & 
Ital. basla/ite = sufficient; Sp. & Port, bustar — 
to suffice, to supply, to give ; Ital. bastare — 
to be sufficient ; basta enough.] Possessed 
of ability. 

" If vehaff been provided of ball, we were sufficiently 
bmtant to have kept the passe against our enemy. “ — 
Monro: Exped., i. 20 . (Jumietoti.) 

bas'-tard, * bas'-tardc, * bas -tarst, s. 

A a. [Eng. bnst(e) = illegitimacy (q.v.), and 
suff. -ard. In Sw., Dan., & Ger. bastard; Dut. 
bastaard ; Fr. bdlard ; O. Fr. & Frov. bastard , 
bastart; Sp., Port., & Ital. basfardo ; Low Lat. 
bastardus. The ultimate etymology is O. Fr. 
& Prov. bast ; Low Lat. basta, bastvm = a 
paeksaddle. Cf. Fr. Jilsdc bast = a bastard pnek- 
saddle child, as opposed to a legitimate child, 
the muleteers at the inns being accustomed 
to use their packsaddlca aa beds ] [Baste.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : An illegitimate or natural child. 
[A., II. L] 

*’ To nnounce Robert hU Bone, tbat baitartt, was 
there ..." 

Bob. Gloucei., p. 431. (S in Boucher.) 

“ I laugh to think that babe n baxturd. “ 

Shake* p. : Timon, 1. 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Anything spurious, counterfeit, or false. 

"... words that are but rooted In 

Your tongue, though but bas-'ardt and syllables 

Of 110 allowance to your bosom’s truth. " 

Slake tp. ; Coriol., iil. 2. 

(b) The wine described under A., II, 3. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: 

(a) English Law: One born ont of lawful 
wedlock. (A child begotten out of lawful wed- 
lock may be legitimized if its parents marry 
before its birth.) 

If A bastard, being looked on legally as no 
one’s aon, cannot inherit property, though he 
may acquire it by hia own exertions. Other 
disabilities under which he formerly laboured 
have been removed. 

IT When a man has a bastard son, and after- 
wards marrying the mother has a legitimate 
son by her, the former is called bastard eigne, 
and the latter mulier puisne. 

(b) Scots Law : In Scotland a child is legiti- 
mized if its parents marry at any future 
period ; this was the case also in the Roman 
law, which the Scotch in this respect followed. 

2. Hist. (Plur. Bastards). [So called because 
headed by the illegitimate sons of noblemen, 
who, on account of heing bastards, were in- 
capable nf inheriting property. ] The name 
given to certain bandits, who in the fourteenth 
century rose in Guicnne, and, joining with 
the English, set fire to various towns. 

* 3. irinc-Tna/rinp : A name formerly applied 
to a foreign sweet wine sometimes called 
muscadel [Muscatel]. It came chiefly from 
Candia. 

“Why, then, your brown bastard is your only drink.*' 
Shakes p. : 1 Ben. /»*., il. 4. 


4. Sugar-refining: 

(a) (PI. Bastards) : An impure, coarse brown 
sugar, one of the refuse products in the manu- 
facture of refined sugar. It is occasionally 
used in brewing, and frequently by publicaus 
to bring up the colour and gravity of beers 
which they have adulterated. 

(h) Sing. : A large-sized mould in which 
sugar is drained. (Ure.) 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Begotten out of wedlock; illegiti- 
mate ; natural. 

*' Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy. Insensible, ...» 
getter of more bastard children than war * a destroyer 
of men.'— Shakesp. : Coriul., ir. 5. 

2. Figuratively : 

(n) Spurious, not genuine ; adulterated, im- 
plying inferiority to the thing counterfeited. 

“That were » kind of bastard hope Indeed."— 
Shakesp.: Aterch. of l*en., LiL 5. 

11 Men who, under the disguise of puhlick good, pursua 
their own designs of power, and Bucb bastard honour* 
ns attend them. ’ — Temple. 

(b) Resembling anything else, though not 
identical with it. Not necwsarily implying 
inferiority to that which it is like. (Used 
specially of plants or animals resembling 
others, but not really identical with them, at 
the same time they are just as perfect aa the 
species whose “ bastards " they are.) (See II. 
C& 7.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Military. Of cannon: Of an abnormal 
type ; fur instance, longer or shorter than 
ordinary. 

2. Printing : 

(a) Bastard or holf-titlc : An abbreviated 
title on a page preceding the full title-page 
of a book. 

(b) Bastard fount: A fount of type cast on 
a smaller or larger body than that to which it 
usually belongs. In the former case the lines 
appear closer together, and in the latter wider 
apart, than in type cast ou the usual body. 

3. Wine-making, Bastard wines (pi.): Those 
partly sweet, partly astringent 

“ Sucb wines are called nuingrei or bastard wine*, 
which, l>etwixt the sweet and astringent ones, have 
neither manifest sweetness nor manifest ostnetion. 
but indeed participate and contain in them both 
qualities.” — Markham: TransL of Maison Bu*tl<ju* 
(HU6). p. 635. (5. in Boucher.) 

4. Plastering. Bastard stucco: A kind of 
stucco, made two-thirds of lime and one third, 
of tine pure saud ; also, the finishing coat of 
plastering when prepared for paint. 

5. Painting. Bastard Scarlet: Of a red 
colour dyed with madder. 

G. Zool. Bastard Plover: An English name 
for a bird, the Coiumou Lapwing (Vanellus 
C ristatus). 

7. Botany : 

Bastard A Ikanct, Bnstard-alkanct : The bark 
of Lithosjtcrmum arvense (Common Grom well). 
It abounds with a deep-red dye, which ia 
easily communicated to oily substances like 
the true Alkanct (Anc/tusa finctarta). 

Bastard Balm, Bastard -balm : The English 
name of Melittis, a genus of Lamiaceie (La- 
biates). Specially applied to the Melittis 
mclissophyllum, a plant found wild in the south 
and south-west of England. It has beautiful 
flowers of variegated colour, and in a her- 
barium acquires and long retaina a smell like 
that of Anthoxanthum. 

Bastard Cabbage-tree: The English name of 
Geotfroya, an anomalous genus with papilio- 
naceous flowers, and drupes instead of proper 
legumea for fruit. 

Bastard Cedar, Bastard-cedar : 

(а) The English name of the Cedrela, a 
genua constituting the typical one of the order 
Cedrelaceaj (Cedrelads). [CEnRELA.] Alao 
the wood of various species of the genus. 
One kind comes from Australia, and another 
from the West Indies. The latter is of a 
brown colour and a fragrant odour, whence 
the name of cedar has been given to it. It ia 
light, soft, and well adapted for making canoea 
and other purposes. 

(б) The English name of the Bubroma, a 
genus belonging to the order Byttneriace® 
(Byttneriads). The Bubroma guacuma (Elm- 
leaved Bastard Cedar) grows in Jamaica. The 
wood is light and easily wrought. The tree is 
an umbrageous one, and supplies cattle not 
merely with food, but with shelter from heat. 
[Buhroma.J 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, je, ce = c. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Bash t rd Ci nnamon, Basta rd-ci n numon : A 
tree, Laurus cassia, which grows in Ceylon. 
It is decorticated like the True Cinnamon, but 
of inferior value, being more largely imbued 
with mucilage. 

Bastard Dittany, Bastard-dittany : A Ruta- 
ceuiLS plant, Dictamnus Fraxinella. 

Bastard Flower Fence : The English name of 
\denanthera, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Leguminous order and the Ciesulpineous 
aub-ortler. [ Aoenanthera.] 

Bustard Hare's Ear : The English name of 
the Phyllis, a genus belonging to the order 
Cinthonaceaj (Ciwhonads). Phyllis nobla, 
from the Canaries, is an evergreen shrub with 
beautiful leaves. 

Bustard Hemp : A plant, Dntisca cannabina. 
It belongs to the Datiscacese, or Datiscads. 

Bastard Indigo , Bastard- indigo : The English 
name of a genus of plants belonging to the 
Leguminous order. There are several species, 
all from America. Amorpha fruticosa. or 
Shrubby Ilastard Indigo, was once used in 
Carolina as an indigo-plaut, but it is now 
abandoned. 

Bastard Lupine, Bastard-lupine : The English 
name of Lnpinaster, a genus of Leguminous 
plants from Siberia. 

Bastard Manchineel : The English name of 
Cameraria, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Apocynaceas (Dog-banes). 

Bastard Orpine: The English name of the 
Amlraehne, a genus of Euphorbiaceons plants. 

Bastard Pimpernel: The English name of 
Centunculns, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Primulace?e(Primworts). The Least 
Bastard Pimpernel ( Centunculns minimus) is 
found wild in Britain. It is a small plant 
with very minute solitary sessile, axillary, 
pale rose-coloured flowers. 

Bustard Quince: The English name of Pyrus 
Cluinuemespilus, which grows in the Pyrenees. 

Bastard Rocket : A Cruciferous plant, Bras- 
sica Erucastrnm. 

* Bastard Star of Bethlehem : A name some- 
times given to a liliaceous plant, a species of 
Albuca. The genuine Star of Bethlehem is 
Ornithogalum umhellatum, which now grows 
half wild in Britain. 

Bastard Stone-parsley : The English name of 
the Umbelliferous genus Sison. The Hedge 
Bastard Stone-parsley ( Sison amomum) grows 
wild in Britain. It has roundish ovate pun- 
gent aromatic fruit. 

Bastard Toad-flax : The English name of 
Thesium, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Santalacejc (Santalworts). The species 
are obscure weeds. 

Bastard Vervain : The English name of 
Stnrbytarpheta, a genus belonging to the order 
Verbenacca?, or Verbenes. Stachytarpheta mu- 
tahilis, or Changing Flower, is a beautiful 
ahruh brought originally from South America. 

Bastard Vetch : The English name of Phaca, 
a genus of Leguminous plants, wild on the 
continent of Europe and elsewhere. They are 
pretty herbaceous plants resembling Astra- 
galus". 

bastard filo,s.One of * grade between 
the rough and the smooth in respect of the 
relative prominence and coarseness of the 
teeth. (Knight.) 

bastard wing, s. Three or four qnill- 
llke feathers placed at a small joint In the 
middle of the wing. 

"... I iin-nume that the 'bastard-uring' In bird* 
may be wifely considered as a digit In a rudimentary 
■t*te . . Darwin : Origin of Species, ch. xiii. 

t bis tard, v.t. [From bastard, s. (q.v.).] To 
pronounce to be a bastard. 

“ .She lived to «ee her hrother beheaded, and her two 
•on* ili' [xixrd from the crown. In uturded In their blood, 
and cruelly murdered."— Bacon. 

t bis tord ed, pa. par. k a. [Bastard, v.] 

1 bis tard ihg, * bis -tard-yng, pr. par. 
Sc s. [Hast a fid, v.] 

bis tard 15m, 5. [Eng. bastard ; -tsm.] The 
state or condition of a bastard. ( Cotgravc .) 

bis tard Lzo, v.t, [Eng. bastard; -ire.] 

L IFi/A o }>erson for the object : 

• 1. To beget a bastard. 

" I ihouhl liave l»*i*n that I am. had the maiden) lest 
■tar in the ilritiiiiiit-iit twinkled on my bastardizing." 
— Shnkesp. : Lear, 1 . 2 . 


2. To render ooe a bastard by legislation, or 
to convict one of being a bastard ; legally to 
declare one a bastard. ( Bum : Just, of Peace.) 

IL With, a thing for the object : To render 
illegitimate or abnormal. [See example under 
the participial adjective.] 

bis-tard i zed, pa. par. k a. 

. . irregular, abbreviated, and bastardized l&n- 
g uagea .”— Uurwin : UttcerU of Man, vol. L, pt. t.ch. ii. 

bas-tard-iz-ing./r. p.,s. ,ka, [Bastardize.] 

bis’ tard ly, ndr. k a. 

A, As adverb: Like a bastard; after the 
manner of a bastard. [Used (lit.) of persons 
or (fig.) of things.] 

” Good eeed degeueratea, and oft obeys 
The soil's disease, and into cockle strays : 

Let the mind's thoughts but be transplanted so 
into the lxidy, and bastardly they grow." 

Bonne. 

B. As adjective : Spurious, counterfeit, not 
really what it looks like or is called after. 

" Bastardly tertian . . ." — Barrough : Method 
Phytick (1&M). {Haiti well : Conlr. to Lexicog.) 

bia'-tard-y, s. [Eng. bastard ; -y. In Sp. k 
Port, bastardia; ltal. fcaslardiyin. ] 

A. Ord. Lang. : The state or condition of a 
bastard. 

" There, at your raeetest advantage of the time, 
Infer the bastardy of Edward's children.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iiL 5. 

B. Scots La w : 

1. Declaration of Bastardy : An action raised 
in the Court of Sessiou to obtain a declaration 
that the plaintiff who has received from the 
Crown '* a gift of bastardy ” [see 2] is lawfully 
entitled to enter on possession of the lands or 
other property bestowed. 

2. Gift of Bastardy: A gilt from the Crown 
to some one of the heritable or movable 
effects of a bastard who has died without law- 
ful issue. Before the donatory can enter upon 
possession he must obtain a “ declaration of 
bastardy ” [see 1], 

* baste (1 >, • bast, * baast, s. [0. Fr. 6o$£ = a 
packsaddle used by muleteers as a bed in inns.] 

1, Fornication or adultery. 

M For he was higeten o baste, God it wot,’ 

Artour <f Merlin, 7,643. (X.E.D.) 

2. Illegitimacy. 

*’ Baast, uot wedlock, bastardia . . ."—Prompt Parv . 

baste (2), s. [Base (1), A., II. 10.] 

baste (1) (Eng.), bast (Scotch), v.t. [In Icel. 
beysta = to strike, to powder ; Sw. fcosfa = to 
baste, to whip, to flog, to beat, to lash ; Fr. 
bastonner = to cudgel, to bastinado ; Sp. 6ns- 
tear ; Port, bastonar ; ltal. bastonare. From 
O. Fr., Sp., k Prov. baston ; Mod. Fr. bdton ; 
ltal. bast one = a. staff, a stick. Compare also 
Dan. bciske — to beat, strike, cudgel ; bask = 
a stripe, a blow.] [Bastinado ] 

1. To beat with a cudgel. 

" Quoth she, I grant It Is in rain 
Fur one that's foisted to feel pain ; 

Because the pangs his )*>ues endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure "• — ffiulibru #. 

2. To drip fat or anything similar on meat 
when it is turning on the spit or roasting- 
jack to be roasted ; to sotten by means of 
such fat. 

"The fut of roasted mutton falling on. the hirds will 
serve to bust* them, and so save time and butter.” — 
Swift. 

baste (2) (Eng.), baiss (Scotch), v.t. [From 

O. Fr. bastir ; Mod. Fr bdtir = to build, . . . 
to baste ; Sp. bastear, embastar ; ltal. irnfeas- 
tire = to sew with long stitches ; from basta 
= a long stitch. Compare Dan. besye = to 
aew, to stitch, to embroider ; M. II. Ger. bestan 
= to sew.] To sew slightly, with the view of 
holding the portions of a dress in their proper 
place till they can be sewed more thoroughly. 
(Lit. £ fig.) 

"The Inxly of your discourse In sometime* guarded 
with fragment**, and the guard* am but slightly basted 
on neither "—Shakcsp. , Much Aito, L l. 

ba st cd (I) (Eng.), * bast (0. Scotch), pa. jnxr. 
ka. [Baste (1 ). J 

ba st-$d (2), * ba st-en, pa. par. k a. [Baste 

CO] 

* ba st-cn, pa. par. [tier, hasten.] [Bastf.(I).] 

*bast er, s. [Eng. hast(c); -er.] A blow 
with a stick or similar weapon. (Todd.) 

"Jack took up the poker, and gave mr* such a butter 
ujkiu my head, that it w;i* two month* b»*furv I i>er- 
feetly recovered. " — Dr. Ungstaff*. Mucelt. Works 
(1729), p. 48. 


boil, bo^; pout, cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 

-clan, -tlan *= shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon. -«lon = zhun. -tlous, -slous, - 


* bas-tido 1 , *. [O. Fr.] A place of defence; 
a fortresa. 

B&s'-tiUe, • biis-tile, ’ bas-tylle (ylle 
as ii), * bfts'-tcll, * bas'-tel, " bis-ti'- 
li-an, * bas-til -li-6n (Eng.), * bas'-tail- 

yie (0. Scotch), 3 . [O. Fr. bastille = a fastness, 
a castle furnished with towers ; from bastir. 
Mod. Fr. 64fir = to build. In Port, bastilha ; 
Low Lat. bastellum, hostile, bastilia, bastia.] 

L Generally: 

* 1. Originally: A temporary wooden tower 
on wheels, constructed to enable besiegers 
safely to approach a town or fort which they 
designed to attack. 

" They had also tow»vs of tyraber goyng on wholes, 
that wo elepe fotstiles or somcr caste ilea, and, shortly, 
alle thlugea that uedfulle was in euy maner kyude o£ 
werres the legion had it. "— Trevisa : Ycgccius. MS. 
Beg. 18, A. xiL, li. 2. (S’, in Boucher . ) 

2. Later: A small antique castle fortified 
with turrets, a blockhouse ; also the turrets, 
bulwarks, or other defences of such a struc- 
ture. 

M 6oueefter h« gat eyndry craftismen to clenge tbo 
fow&eis and to repair the said wall in all partis with 
touris and bastadyict, rj'»yhg in the strangest maner 
that rnycht be deuiait.”— BeUmd. . Cron., bfe. v., c. 9 

II. Spec, (of the form Bastille) ; The cele- 
brated Parisian state -prison and fortress called 
by way of pre-eminence the Bastille. It was 
commenced in 1370 by order of Charles V. of 
France, aDd was finished in 13S2 under his 
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successor. Mauy victims of despotism were 
immured within its gloomy walls. One of the 
earliest scenes in the great drama of the first 
French revolution was the attack of the popu- 
lace on the Bastille. It was captured by 
them on tbe I4th of July, 1789, and soon after- 
wards demolished. None of the governments 
which have since succeeded to power in France 
have ever proposed its restoration. 

" Fur lo ! the dread Bastille, 

With all the chambers in its horrid tower*. 

Fell to the ground, by violence o'erthrown 
Of indignation . . 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 111. 

* bastell bowse, * bastell-bouse, s. 

The same as Bastille, 1 2. 

" And they bumte a stead called ForneTay. and won 
h bastell-howtc In the same.''— MS. Cott. Callg., bk. v., 
L 28. (S. in Boucher.) 

*bas tf ment, * bas ti-men -to,s. [From 
ltal. bastimento — a ship, a vessel ; but in Sp. 
= victuals, provision ; and in O. Fr. = a build- 
iog.] A ship, a vessel, kc. 

" Then the ftarrimenfoi never 
Had our foul dishouour seen, 

Nor the eea the sad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been.” 

Glover : Hosier's Ghost, at. 7. 

biis ti na-do, b&s-ti-na dc, s. [In Sw. 

6a5fonmf ; Dan., Ger., & Fr bastonnade ; DuL 
bastinade; Sp. bastona^o, bastonada ; Prov. k 
Sp. bastonada ; ltal. bastonata From O. Fr., 
Sp., & Prov. 6osftm , Mod. Fr. 6dfon ; ltal. 
6ojtfo»£ = n staff, a stick.] [Bastinado, t\. 
Baste, v. (1). Baston, Baton.] 

1. Ccn.: A cudgelling, a beating inflicted 
with a stick. 

" And all those harsh ami rugged sounds 
Of Nrufinm/tn, cut*, and w ouuds.” — l/udibras 

2. Svec. : One administered with a stick or 
the soles of the feet, as is usually done in the 
Turkish empire and in China. 

bAs-tl-na’-do, bits-ti-na do, r.L [In Fr. 

bostonner; Port, bastonar ; ltal. bastonare. j 
[Bastinado, 5.] 

1. Gen. : To beat with a stick. 

” Nick iwlted the longer end of the cudgel, and with 
It began to 6turi«»ndo old Lewie, who had Muuk Into * 
comer waiting the event of a •qimbble."— ArbiUhnot, 


a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
eious — shtis. -ble, -die, &e. = beL deL 
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2. S}*c. : To do so on the soles of the feet. 

"The Sallee rover, who threatened to Ihi’jnuiJo a 
Christian captive to death unless a ransom was forth- 
coming. «siiut odious ruih.ui. - — Macaulay ; Hut. qf 
Eng., ch. iv. 

bast*-Ing (1). pr. par. t a.,k s. [Baste, v. 0)0 

A . A B. As pr. jxir. if particip. culjrctUf •' 
Io senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ttie act or operation of beating with a 
cudg**l or similar weapon. 

•• Bas’ingt heavy. dry. obtuse. 

Only duluv*» can pmluc©.' — Swift. 

2. The operation of dripping butter or fat 
upon meat on the spit or roasting-jack to 
make it Ik* the more satisfactorily roasted. 

*' Sir, t think thenie.it wants what l have, a batting ' 
—Sinkesp. : C'ome.ty of Err or 4 . ii. 2. 

bast -mg (2), pr. par., a.,k s. [Baste. v.(2),] 

A. & B. vis pr. jKir. <0 porficipiui adjettve : 
lo senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. .4s suh*tantiw .* The operation of slightly 
stitching eh<th together as a preparation for 
more careful sewing of a perouuieut kind. 

bis tion, #. [In Sw., Pan., Put., Ger , Fr.. 
it Sp. ftfistion ; Prow bo. fin; Port, bastiao ; 
It.il. bastionc. From Old Fr., Prow, k £>p. 
bastir; Mod. Fr. fcdfir =. to build.] 

I. LiU rally : 

Fort.: A projecting mass of earth or 
masonrv at the angle of a fortification having 
two faces and two flanks, and so constructed 
that every part of it liny be defended by the 



1 Modem hollow bastion, Belfort. a o. faces : b b. 

Sinks. < c, curt-du- 2. M.-dem solid ba*tK>o, 

Belfort- A Ancient Kotuiu Iwstlon. 

flank fire of some other part of the fort The 
flanks of adjacent bastions are connected by 
a curtain. The distance between two such 
flanks is termed the porpe. A detached bas- 
tion is called a lunette . 

*'. . . * fire from the nearest bastion.' ' — Macaulay ' 
Hitt Eng., ch. xn. 

«" (a) A Composed Fast ion is one which has 
two sides of the interior polygon very ir- 
regul.ur, with the elfect of making the gorges 
also irregular. 

(ft) A Cut Bastion is one which has a~ re- 
entering angle instead of a point. 

(r) .1 Def. rmed Bastion is one in which the 
irregularity of the lines aod angles prevents 
the structure from having a regular form. 

(d) A Demi-bastion is a l>astion composed of 
one fa-e only, with but a single flank and a 
demi-gorge. 

(e) A D<. uble Bastion is a bastion raised on 
the plane of another one. 

(/) A Flat Bastion is one creeled in the 
middle of a curtain when the latter is too long 
to be protected by the bastions at its ends. 

(?) A Hollow Bastion is one hollow in the 
interior. 

(ft) A Begular Bastion is one so planned as 
to possess the true proportion of its faces, 
flanks, and gorges. 

(i) .4 Solid Bastion is one solid throughout 
its entire structure. 

LL Figuratively : 

1. A person or thing clefiaot of attack. 

“They build each other up with ilmdful skill. 

As * o'-aru set point-blank A.-Mimt God's will." 

C>tej*r Conversation. 

2. Toet . . An object in nature resembling a 
bastion in appearance. 

**. . . y nder loud 
That rise* upward nlway* hi.- her 
And onward drun i li*»«ur nc Tirent, 

And totples round theilrturv west 
A looming 6a.tfion fniuml with fire 

Ten npton .- /n Jf«jv*riiim. 


bas -ti oned, o, [Eng., Ac., bastion; *«!.] 
Furnished with ba9tious. 

**To trv it length. If tower And hittletnent 
And bcutioned w»;i be Uot less hwd U> win." 

Moore : i'eilod Prophet of Khorats-in. 

bas-ti tc, s. [lr. Ger. bast it. Worn Baste, in 
the llarz Mountains, where it was first dis- 
covered.] A mineral, called also Schiller Sjxir . 

It is an impure foliated serpentine. Its hard- 
ness is 3*5-4 ; its spec, gravity 2*5 — 2*70 ; its 
lustre like that of bronze, whence the name 
Schiller in Ger. x=of shining lustre. Com- 
position ; Silica, 42 '30 to 43*t*t> : alumina. 1*50 
to 0*10 ; magnesia, 20 00 to SO'92 ; protoxide 
of iron, 7T4 to I0'7s ; lime, 0*03 to 2*70 ; oxide 
of chromium, 0—2*37 ; protoxide of manganese, 

0 — *83 ; potassa or soda, 0— 2'7‘J ; water, 8 '51 
to 12 42. Finest ine (q.v.) is an allied miuera>. 
(Dana.) 

bast -mat, $. [In Sw. basfwtaMa.) The same 
as Bast (1), s. (q.v.). 

bast -n a -site, s. [From Bastniis , in Sweden.] 

A mineral, the same as Rumartite (q.v.). 

bos to, a [In Ban. A: Dut. ftosfa ; Ger. k Fr. 
baste ; Sp. ikistos (pi.) ; Port, basto ; 1 tnl. basto 
— (1) a pack-saddle. (2) the ace of clubs.] The 
ace of clubs at quadrille and ombre. (Dope.) 

bas’-ton, ba-td’on (£*?.), bas’-toun 
(Scotch), s. [6. Fr. k Sp. boston ; Mod. Fr. 
ftdfon ; Port, bastao ; Ital. bastone ; Low Lat. 
fcosto.J [Baton.] 

A. Ordinary Language : A heavy staff, a 
)*aton (q.v.). 

•* Qnh* best on lute con ryn lat se. 

Or like mi© douchty eimpioun In to fyeht 
With bustuous button n darreu strytr©, or nmlk" 
Douglas ; Tirgil, 129, Si. {Jamieson.) 

B. Technically: 

I. Of things: 

1. Her. : A staff borne in English coats of 
arms as a mark of illegitimacy. [Baton*, B.] 

2. vlreft. ; The round moulding at the base 
of a column ; a torus. 

3. A stanza, a verse. (A rendering of A.S. 
and I cel. stir/ = a staff , . . stanza.) 

**Xi» this battun vrel ilught,*' 

Harleian JfS., SIS. (S. tn Boucher.) 

4. A card of the suit of clubs. 

11. Of persons (only of the form, baston): 

* Formerly: A servant of the Warden of the 
Fleet, whose duty was to attend the King's 
Courts with a red staff, for the purpose of 
taking into custody such persons as were com- 
mitted by the court. It was also his duty to 
attend on such prisoners as were suffered to 
go abroad on license. 

it is onliiued thut no . . . Wirtleu of the Flrct 
■hill aullVr any pn-<u.»er to yo out of prison b> m uti- 
prise. Iwilc. nor by 6uJfo»i.*’ — Act 1 RjcIiaoI II. xil. 

A bas‘ ton, v.t. [Baston, s.) To beat or 

thrash with a stick or staff; to cudgel. 

*• I wold try on theti**ysh of Inm. or huy Afturronrd 
gown of hi to. — Dee : Diary, p. -43. {.V.E.D. I 

* bas’ ton-et, s. [O. Fr. — little stick, dimin. 
of b»>tn,i = a stick.] A kind of bit, now 
obsolete. 

I hive seen some horsemen ns© the hit which wo 
call the tmstonet.' — Markham • Caielarice, ii 5». 

bas ^ton-lte, s. [From Bastoignc, in Luxem- 
burg, where it was found.] A mineral, n 
greenish-brown mica, in large foliated plates. 
It is a variety of Lepidomelane (q.v.). 

b£s -yle (or ba -syle), $. [Gr. fincris (basis) 
= . . . a base, and vKy (ftnfe) = a wood .... 
(Chcm.) a base, a principle.] 

Chcm.: The same as a radi<*al. [Radical.] 

bas-yl-ous ( or ba-ayl-ous), a. [Eng. ba- 
$yl(c); -mis.] Pertaining to basyle ; of the 
nature of basyle. (Graham.) 

bat (l), * battc 0^- * bat -tis\ s. [Fr. batte 
— a beater, battledore, ... a rammer, a ham- 
mer. ; bdtnn= a baton, a stick, a staff ; 
lr. b>t, bata — a stick, a staff; Russ, but ; Fr. 
Itiloo. Connected with Fr. battre ; Prov. 
bat re ; f?j>. batir ; Port, hater ; led. baCcre; 
Lat. battno—Xo beat. The original root of 
tiles** vcrt«, as w*-ll as of the allied substantive 
bat is, without doul*t, imitated from the sound 
ofbeatiog.] [Beat.] 

A. Ordinary Lang lage : 

1. A dub, stick, staff, or walking-stick of 
any kimL 


(a) In a general sense: 

^ Still so used io many English dialects. 

“The while h© spake, lo. Judiw. oou of the twelve, 
came, and with him a greet cotnjicuij with twerdl* and 
ba.'ti*. iridfcfi/fe Mott. xxvL -IT. 

*’ But *oon discovered by a sturdy down. 

He beaded all tho rabble of a town. 

Aud u nuhed tliem with Mfj or polled them down.* 
Dry den : Umd <t Panther, UL 6^>-3L 

(?0 5;vc. .* An instrument of wood, at oue 
end thin aud cylindrical for a liaudle, at the 
other more expanded, with, which to drive a 
cricket or other balk 

2. A substance used os a weapon, intended 
to do execution by its weight or beatiug 
power, as a brick-bat. 

3. A sheet of eottou used for Ailing quilts ; 
batting. 

4. A staple, a loop of irou. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son.) 

B. Technically: 

]. Arch.: A portion of a brick, constituting 
less than half its length. (Gwilt.) 

2. Mining: Bituminous or other shale. 
(K fried n .) 

bat-fowler, s. One who practises bat- 
fowling (q.V. ). 

■*The bird* of passage would, la a dark night, 1m- 
inedi.itely make for a lighthouse, and destroy them* 
•o-lvcn by llynig with \ lulvui.t against It, as la well 
kuowu to b‘it-fou:?ers."—£ irringtljn't Essays. 4. 

bat-fowling, s. A method of catching 
birds by dm mg them into nets lixed on up- 
right sticks or l Kits, The fowlers, proceeding 
to the trees, shrubs, hedges, or other places, 
where the birds pass the uight, light torches 
or straw iu the vicinity, and then beat the 
bushes, upon which the* birds, flying ill their 
fright towards the flumes, are naught in nets 
or by some other appliances. 

*• We should ... then go a kti/cneli Hj. m —Shaketp. t 
Tempts', h. 1. 

bat net, s. A net, fastened on sticks, 
used iu bat-fowling (q.v.). 

bat-printing, s. A method of porcelain 
printing, 

* bat (2), s. [A. S. bat = boat. ] A boat. 

bat-swain, s, [A.S. baf-noan.) A boat- 
swain. [Boatswain.] 

bat (3), * back, * baeke (Eug.) t * back, 

* bak, * back ie, * ba -kie, * ba' Me- 
bird (Old Scotch), s. [In Sw. natlAnxcka = 
night ‘’back" or bat; Dan. aftenbakke. 
Wedgwood thinks the original word was blak, 
which counects it with Medicev. Lat. blatta , 
biacta, batta. ] [Blatta.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : The pipistrelle, or any 
ainulur species of flying qnadru]»cd. [B. L] 

*‘ Aft.-T the fllttmc of the baft. 

V> Leu thickest dark did tnuice the sky’.** 

Tcnnyt/n . Manana. 

B. Technically: 

1. ZooL: Any animal belonging to the order 
CbeimptiTa [CHEinoPTEUA], and especial’y to 
the tyjiical family Vespcrtilionidse. r» ! £ steb- 
tiucnid.e.] lliere are numerous ppt*' , ;<-s in 
the l' tided States. In England the r< mmon 
Bat is Pcs/wfilio pipistrcllus; it is called also 
the Flitter Mouse, and the Pipistrelle. The 
Great Bat is V.noctula; the Long-eared But, 

} iixotns aurilus ; and the Greater Horse-shoe 
But, Jlhinolojihus ferrum cquinum. 

2. .Scripture: The Bat of Scripture. F|^r 
(f’i‘d!hph) t is correctly rendered, the Hebrew 
l*'iug identical in meaning with the English 
\v< rd. In Isa. ii. 20, the reference is to an 
ordinary insect-eating bnt ; and in Lev. xl 
li'. Dent. xiv. IS, the species meant is appa- 
rently the Eleutherura Lgyjitiaca figured on 
the Egyptian monuments. It is a fruit-con- 
sui n mg’ sjieeies, similar to the Bternpus edulis, 
eaten in the Eastern islands. 

3. Her. A hat is often called a rtremouse, 
bat haunted, a. lluuoted by bats. 

*bat-iu water, bat in water,*. A 

plant, the Water-mint (Mi ntha aquataxi). 

“BalMUnitA, uicut* .U|usUca : Bat in ir a:- r.” — MS. 
Soane, $, t. A (.4 littleafter A.D 1800.) i£ in Boueher.] 

bat shell, s. A species of volute (q.v.). 

bat’s-wing burner. A form of gas 
burner from which issues at a slit so pro- 
portional as to giv*- the flame the shape of a 
bat s wing. 

t bat(l), s [Siamese.] A silver coin, called also 
| Tirol (q.v.), current in Siam. It is worth 
| about 2s. V. (Statesman's Year-Book.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, aire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or, wore, w<?lf. work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, n. to - e. ey = a. qu = kw© 
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b&t(l), v.i. [From hat, s. (q.v.).] To handle 
a bat in playing cricket or any similar game. 

bat (2), r.L A i. (Scotch.) The samo as Eng. 
Batten (2), q.v. 

ba ta blc, a. [Abbreviated from <iel>ateMe.] 
1»> batable, disputable. 

" Batable tTound senna to be the ground heretofore 
in question, whether It lx- longed to England or Scot- 
land, lying between both kingdoms."— CuweL 

’ bat -ail, s. [Battle, $.] 

* bat' ail, * b&t -aile, * bit -ail-on, v.i . 

& t. [Battle (2), r.t. <X <.] 

* bflt'-aili, s. [Battle (2).] (0. Scotch.) 

* ba t&nd, <ulv. (0. F. renir battant — to 
come m haste.) Hastily; in haste. 

" Batand to Canterblri." 

Bob. dc Brit u no, p. 145. 

ba-ta ra, s. [From theS. Amer. native name.] 
A won l used to denote nil. ora portiou of, t lie 
genus Tliamuophilus (q.v.), 

b&t -qur-dcau, bit -er-dcau (eau as 6), 

5. [Fr. Ixttardcaa =. a dam, mole. Malm 
thinks it may be contracted from ftasterrte 
d'eout = water-car. ) 

1. Hydrostatics or Hydraulics : A coffer-dam. 

2. Fort. : A wall built across a moat or ditch 

surrounding a for till cation. It is provided 

with a sluice-gate for regulating thi height of 
the water. 

ba-ta-tas, s. [In Ger. & Fr. /xitefe, pntatc ; 
Sp. batata, patatu ; Port, batata ; ltal. patata ; 
Peruvian papa. ] [ Potato. ) 

Hot. : A genus of Convolvulacea?, consisting 
of plants with a four-wiled ovary, one style, 
and two stigmas. They are creeping or twining 
herbaceous or shrubby plants. About tweuty 
apecies are known, chiefly from tropical 
America, Batatas edulis (Convolvulus batatas, 
Itoxb.) is the sweet potato largely cultivated 
for food in the hotter parts of both hemi- 
spheres. The edible part, the tubers, are from 
three to twelve pounds in weight In the 
East and West Indies, where they grow, our 
common potato, Solatium tuberosum, is called 
the Irish potato, to distinguish it from the 
sweet potato or Batatas. B. jalapa , from 
Mexico, has purgative qualities, but is not 
the true Jalap. [Jalap.] Ji. paniculate fur- 
nishes Natal Cotton. 

Ba ta’-vi-an, a. &, s. [Eng., Ac., Batavian) ; 
-an. From Lat. BuUtvus, a. & s. = pertaiuing 
to or one of the Batavi.a branch of the Catti, 
a Germanic nation who, being expelled from 
their country through a domestic sedition, 
settled on an island since called Betuwe or 
Betu, between the Rhine and the Waal. (In 
Ma lira tta and other Hindoo tongues bet = 
island.).] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining (a) to the 
ancient Batavians. [See etym.J 

(b) Vn the modern Dutch. 

(c) To Batavia, in Java, the capital of the 
Dutch possessions iu the East, or to its inha- 
bitants. 

B. .-Is substantive : 

1. One of the ancient Batavi. [.See ctym.] 

2. A native of Rita via in Java. 

3. A Dutchman in general. 

* b&t’-aylc, s. Old spelling of Battle, s. 

* b&t'-ayl-ous, a. (Battailous.] 

bftt$h, * battle, »\ [From Eng. bake; A.S. 
bacan ; as thatch comes through Old Eng. 
thccchen, from A.S. thcccan — to cover, to con- 
ceal, to thatch. Iii Dan. bcegt ; Dut bakscl ; 
Ger. rjcback.] [Bake.] 

L Lit. : As much bread as a baker produces 
ct one operation. 

” Rah.-lio. or Ixikyitgr, batch* t PDtura.~—P. Par. 

"■ ■ wultiu^ jn -*t cunu-stly fi-r the hour wlion the 
tb*t wo* iu the oven wa* to l>e ilmwu."— Transl. 
<yiiaticUtis.lv lw. (.V. m Boucher. ) 

II. Figuratively : 

L Of thingc A quantity of anything made 
at once, iiiitl which may therefore bo presumed 
to have the same qualities throughout. 

“ Exr»a»t he were of the uuiie meal ami batch.*— Ben 
JOnson. 

2, Of persons (somnehat disrrsjicctfulhj) : A 
crew or gang of persons of the same profession 
or proclivities. 


" An' there a batch o' wahab-r lad* 
Blackguarding Lno Kilmarnock." 

Bar tit : The Holy Fair. 

” Another batch of 200 returned Coininanuts arrived 
here."— Times, Sept 10, 1673: French Corretp. 

* bat^h el dr, s. [Bachelor ] 

* bate (1), s. Old spelling of Boat. 

* bate (2), s. [From A.S. bate = contention ; 
or abbreviated from debate (q.v.).] 

** . . and hreeds no 6<ife with telling . . 

Shakesp, : 2 lien. IV , 1l t 

bate-breeding, a. Breeding strife. 

"This rour informer, this batr-breedin g spy." 

Shakesp. : Venus <f- Adonis, 656. 

bate, v.t. & i , Abbreviated form of Eng. 
Abate (q.v.). 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1, To beat down the price of anything from 
the amount claimed by another, or to beat 
down the amount of anything. 

" When the landholder s n-ut falls, he must either 
bar* the labourer's wages, or uot employ or uot pay 
him."— iMcke. 

2. On one’s own part to lower the price of 
anything, whether because another has beaten 
it down, or spontaneously ; also to lessen a 
demaud upon one. 

*' Nor, envious at the sight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. ' 

Drydcre 

\ . . bate me eomc. and I will pay you some. and. as 
most debtors do, promise you mfluitely."-J>?wtfc«p. .- 
2 Ben. IV., Epilogue. 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. To deprive of. 

•• When Ijaaeness is exalted, do not bate 

The place its honour for the person’s sake." 

Herbert. 

2. To cut otf, to renjove, to bike away. 

"Bate hut the lost, and 'tia what I would say." 

Dry den : Bp. Friar. 

3. To make an exception, either iu favour 
of or against. (Used specially in pr. par. 
bating, q.v.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To become less, to diminish, to waste 
away. 

" Bardolph, ain I not fallen away vilely since this 
last action? Do I not bate f Do I not dwindle? Why, 
my skin hangs about me hke au old Uuly’s loose gown." 
— Shakes/). : 1 Ben. IV., ill. :i. 

2. To intermit, to remit, to retrench. (Fol- 
lowed by of) 

"Abate tliy speed, and I will bate of mine." 

Dry den. 

* bate, v.t. Old spelling of Bait (Z), v. 

* bate, v.i. Old spelling of Bait (4), v. 

* bate, pret. of v. [Old pret. of bite (q.v.).] 
Bit ; did bite. 

" Yet there the steel stay’d not. hut Inly bate 
Deep in his flesh and opened wide a red flood-gate." 

Spenser ■ F. Q.. 11. v. ", 

b&t-e-a, s. iSp. & Fort.] 

Mining: A wooden vessel used in Mexico 
and California for washing gold-bearing sauds 
ami crushed ores. 

bat eau, t bat -teau (eau as 6) (pi. bat - 
eaux) (eaux as os), s. [Fr. bateaus a 
boat, n vessel to cross the water, as a ferry- 
boat, the body of a coach ; Prov. batclh ; Sp. 
& Port, butt/; ltd. bnttello ; Low Lat. batdlus, 
from butt us — a bout.] [Boat.] A light boat, 
long in proportion to its breadth, and wide 
in the middle ns compared with what it is 
at the ends. 

bateau bridge, s. A floating bridge 
supported by bateaux. 

ba -ted, ;<i. par. & cl [Bate (2), v.] 

wts participial adjective: Used socially in 
the expression, "bated breath," meaning breath 
artificially restrained. 

”... In a Itondman'a key 
With b<it*l breath and whfsp’r ng humbleness. * 
Shakssp. . i/ir. of Venice. L 3. 

ba tc-ful (1), n. (Eng., Ac., bate, and full] 
Full of strife, prune to strife ; contentious. 

*' Lie knew her haunt, and bauiiLsl in the Mine. 

And taught bis eh<s-|i l> r sIhtji in fi»Nl t«j tuwort; 
Which *i"iii «• It dhl question frame. 

He might on knee* cunfes* fits guilty part” 

Sidney. 

* ba tc-ful (2), a. [BATruu] 

bate less, a. [Eng. bate ; dess.] Without 
abatement, unabated ; unblunted. 

"Haply that name of ch»u>te unhapp'lv act 
Thn* 6.ifc/c« cdife on hie keen «i i>elile.“ 

Shnkesp. : /tape of l.ucrece, ft, 9. 


’ bat' el ment, 8. [Battlement.] 
ba te-ment, s. [Contracted from abatement.) 
Among artificers: Diminution. 

"To abate, Is to waate a piece of stuff-. Instead of 
asking how much was cutoff, carpenters imk what 
b it onent that piece of stuff hod."— JJuxon : Jfcch. £z. 

Ba-ten-ites, Ba-ten-ists, Ba-ten>x- 
ans, s. [Arab. (?) = esoteric (?).] A sect 
winch came originally from the Mohamme- 
dans. Their tenets resembled those of the 
Assassins. [Assassin.] 

t bat-ful, ’ bate ful,a. [From 0. Eng. v. 
bat = increase.] [Bat (2), v.] [See also 
Battel and Batten.] Fertile. 

“The fertile laud of hateful Brytuunie." 

* Stov e : The Derma net. 

" The batful pastures fenced.*’ 

Drayton . Poiyolbion, Song ft. 

bath(l), • batbe (pi. bath^), s. [A.S. bceth 
(pi. 6rtf/m). In O S. bath ; Sw., led., Dan., 
Dut., & Ger. bcul ; O. H. Ger. }<td ; Wei. badh, 
baz = a buth ; Sause. bdd, v<kl = to bathe. 
The idea of heat, though now to some degree 
lost sight of, was originally prominent.] 

A. Onlinary Language : 

t 1. The act of bathing ; the act of immers- 
ing the body in water, or applying water to 
the body for the sake of cleanliness or of 
health, or ns n religious cereiuouy. 

"... and the chimney-piece 
Choate Dion bathing. "— .'hakesp. : Cymbeline. ii. 4. 

2. The water or other liquid used for bathing 
purposes. (Lit. £ fig.) 

(а) Lit. : In the above sense. 

’’ Why 'may not the cold bath, uito which they 
plunged themaelvet, have had some share In their 
cure?" — Addison : Spectator. 

For hot bath, cold bath, &c., see B., I. 

(б) Fig. : Anything which iuvigorates or 
soothes and relieves the mind as a cold or hot 
bath does the body. 

" Sleep, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour's bath. 
Balm of hurt minds "—Shakexp. : Macbeth, ii. 4. 

3. The cavity or vessel in which water for 
bathing purposes is held ; a budding fitted up 
with appliances for bathing purples. 

4. Baths were not much frequented iu the 
earlier period of Grecian history ; they became 
more common afterwards. The Romans during 
the period of the empire gave much attention 
to bathing, ami not merely Rome but even the 
provincial cities had publie baths, often mag- 
nificent. In our own country public baths 
are of comparatively receut introduction, 
though they are now completely rooted 
throughout the several cities and towns. 

"I was surprised to see several machines out, lx>th 
of the Mutileiiial imd Pavilion Baths "—■Times, Sept. 
26, 1679: The Bathiny Accident at Boulogne. 

B. rec/mica/h/ : 

L Med. : Any substance which constitutes 
the mi'dium in which the human body, or a 
part of it, is immersed fur the maintenance or 
recovery of health or strength. The most 
common media are water of various tempera- 
-tures, watery vapours, and air. 

1. A Water Buth. This may be natural or 
artificial. Rivers, lakes, and the sea afiord. 
facilities for a natural bath; various public 
and private appliances are designed to furnish 
an artificial one. Iu the latter case the tem- 
perature of the water may be varied at plea- 
sure. Arranged by temperature, six kinds of 
baths are iu use for medical or other purposes : 
Name of Bath. Temperature. 

(a) A cold bath . . . 3b 4 to 00 Falir. 

(/») A cool bath . . . OlT to „ 

(c) A tenqicrate bath . 7f»* to 35* „ 

(<i) A tepid bath ... So* to 92* „ 

(c) A warm bath ... 92* to 9S* ,, 

(/) A hot bath ... 98* to 100* „ 

All baths below SS* in temperature impart 
the sensation of cold, those above it of lieuL 
In an nrtitlci.il bath, not merely can the tem- 
perature be raised or lowered at pleasure, but 
various methods may be adopted of applying 
the liquid. A bath may be taken by the per- 
son wulkiug or plunging into it ; by bis more 
or less completely lying dowu iu it ; by tbe 
sudden ntfusinn of water upon him from 
above, called the s*mt»er-//nf/i ; or by his being 
sprinkled with it. or applying it to himself by 
means of a sponge. Or a stream of water may 
be turned upon him, in which case the name 
Applied is a douche or i/miftc, from ltal. doerin = 
douche. Or only a part of the body may be 
immersed, as in* the hiji-bath ami the fiot-l^th. 
Moreover, the water employed may l>e saline 
or impregnated with other constituents, as 


boll, ; poTit, jofal; cat, 5ell, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; eln, as;’ expect, Xenophon, c^lst, IAg* 
-oian, -tian = shan. ~5ion, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, sion zhun. -tious, -sious — shus. -blc, -die, «vc. bcl, dcL 
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sulphur, iodine, or, it. the case of a foot-bath, 
mustard. 

2. A Watcry-vapour Bath. If it is intended 
that the vapour should he breathed, there are 
three grades of temperature in the vapour 
bath ; the first from 96* to 106% the second 
from 106* to I2l>\ and the third from 120* to 
160*. If not intended to be breathed, there 
are also three : the first from 90* to 100’, tiie 
second from 100* to 110*, and the third from 
110* to 130*. 


3. An Air Bath: The exposure of the naked 
body to the atmosphere of a room of a certain 
temperature varying from 90* to 13U*. 

4. Photography : A solution in which plates 
or papers are immersed cr floated, or the 
vessel holding such solution. Baths are 
known as sensitizing [Nitrate of Silver], 
fixing, toning, or wishing. 


IL Chemistry : 

1. Formerly (Spec . ) : A vessel of water in 
which another one was placed which required 
a lesser amount of heat than that furnished by 
the naked lire. 

2. Note (Gen.) : Any medium, such as heated 
sand, ashes,' or steam, through which heat is 
applied to a body. 

IIL Heraldry, d'C. Order of the Bath : An 
order of knighthood, so called because the 
recipients of the honour were required formally 
to bathe tlie evening 
before their creation. 

It was instituted by 
Henry IV. in 1399, 
and, hating fallen 
into disuse, was re- 
vived by George I. 
in 1725. Under 
George IV. its regu- 
lations were modi- 
fied, and now there 
are various sub-divi- 
siona of the order— 
viz., Knights Grand 
Cross of the Bath 
(G.C.B.), Knights 
Commanders of the 
Bath (K.C.B.), and 
Companions of the 
Bath (C.B.). Under 
each of these classes 

there are now a military and a ** civil” 
(meaning a civilian) sub-class. The ribbon 
worn by the Knights of the Bath is crimson, 
with the Latin motto, *' Tria. juncta in uno” 
= three (England, Ireland, and Scotland, or 
their emblems, the rose, shamrock, and thistle) 
joined in ooe. 



BADGE OF 1UE BATH. 


t>atli robe, $. A loose garment or wrap- 
per enveloping the entire figure. 

bath room, s. A room erected to contain 
a public or private bath. 

Bath (2), s. [A.S. Bathan, Bathan ceastcr ; 
from baf^an = baths. Named from the baths 
erected over the hot saline and chalybeate 
springs there existing, the result of old vol- 
canic action in the locality.] 

Grog. : A city, the capital of the county of 
Somerset. 


Bath brick, s. An artificially-manufac- 
tured " brick" of the usual form, hut formed 
of calcareous earth. It is used for cleaning 
knives and various kinds of metal work. 


bath (3), s. [Heb. H3 (bath) — measured ; from 
nn| (bufAufb) = to measure.] A liquid mea- 
sure among the ancient Hebrews. It was the 
same as the ophah [Ephaii], each of these 
containing the tenth part of an homer (Ezek. 
xlv. 11). [Homer.] According to Josephus 
(Anti/]., HI, § 3), it contain <1 six hi ns. [Hin\] 
It has been calculated that it contained 1985*77 
Parisian cubic inches, but there are other 
estimates ns well. 

'•Then nuulr he t«a Uven of br*w: one laver con- 
tained forty bath* . . 1 Kingi vlL 58. 

bath, t\f. [Bath (1), s.l To wash In a bath. 
(Used specially of children, and in the North 
of England of sheep.) 

bathe, * heath (preterite bathed , * bathud, 
benthed), v.t. & i. [A.S. bafAian = to bathe, 
wash, foment, cherish ; from bend — a bath. 
In Sw. & I cel. bada ; Put. A: Ger. baden ; O. 
H. Ger. padon ; Sansc. bdd, vdd = to bathe.] 

A, '/Yansifire : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit,: To immerse the body or any part 
of it in water, or to pour water upon it for 
the purpose of cleanliness, as a medical appli- 
ance, or as a religious ceremony. 

"Then the priest shall wash his clothes, and be shall 
bathe his flesh in water, . . .' — Sumb. xix. 7. 

•[ It is sometimes used reflectively with 
self or selves. 

" Chancing to bathe himself In the river Cydnus, . . . 
he fell sick, near unto death, for three days."— South. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) To wash anything with water or any 
similar liquid. 

"... the lake which bathed the foot of the Alban 
mountain, . . .** — Arnold: Sist. of Rome, voL L, ch. 
xxiiL 

(jb) To bring a thing in contact with some 
liquid, or apply s<>nfe liquid to it, without 
the purpose of purification. 

** And bathed thy sword in blood, whose spot 
Eternity shall cancel not?* 

Remans : Wallace's /neocation fo Bruce. 

(c) To immerse in anything, though but 
faintly analogous to water. 

*’ Each purple peak, each flinty spire. 

Was bathed in floods of living fire." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 1L 
II. Medicine <£ Surgery: 

1. To foment or moisten a wound for the 
purpose of cleansing and soothing it. 

2. To supple or soften by the outward ap- 
plication of warm liquors. 

“Bathe them, and keep their bodies soluble the 
while by clysters and lenitive bolus**."— Witema n : 
Surgery. 

B. /nfraiwiftte : 

1. Lit.: To enter or lie in a bath, or otherwise 
take means for formal and thorough ablution. 

" The gallants dancing hy the river-side. 

They bathe in summer, and in winter slides" 

Waller. 

2. Fig. : To be immersed in anything. 

" Except they meant to ftarte in reeking wound*. 

Or memorize another Golgotha, 

I cannot tell.'* ShaLeep. : Macbeth, L 2- 

* bathe, s. [Bath (I).] 

* bathe, a. [Both.] (Scotch.) 

bathed, * ba thud, * beathed, pa. par. & 
a. [Bathe, t\] 

ba’-ther, s. [Eng. bath(e); -er. In Ger. badcr.) 
One who bathes. (Tookc.) 


Bath-bun, s. A bun richer than a com- 
mon one, and generally without currants. 

Bath chair, s. A small carriage or chair 
on wheels, drawn by a chairman, and in- 
tended for the conveyance of invalids or 
others for short distances. So called because 
cither originally or principally used at Bath, 
where the steepness of many of the streets 
reudered such conveyances especially useful. 

Bath-ehaps, s. Small pigs’ cheeks cured 
for the table. 

Bath-metal, s. An alloy consisting of 
1 lb. of copper and 4$ oz. of zinc, or at least 
more zinc than in brass. 

Bath Oolite, Bath-stone, s. A shelly 
limestone Udonging, with others of similar 
■character, to the Great Oolite. It is much 
celebrated as a building stoue. (Lyell : Flem. 
of Geol., ch. xx.) [oolite.] 

Bath post, c A term for letter paj>er, 
now seldom used. It is a yellow wove post 
quarto. 


t ba-thet-ie, a. [From Eng., &c., bathos 
q*v.).] Having the character of bathos. 
Coleridge.) 

ba-thie, s. [Bothie, Booth.] (Scotch.) 

ba -thing, pr. par. t a., & s. [Bathe.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. and particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C* As substantive : The act or operation of 
immersing the body or part of it iu water, or 
some other medium, for the purpose of ablu- 
tion, as a medical appliance, or for ceremonial 
purposes in connection with religion. 

"Their bat h ingt and anointing* before their feast*." 
~nakcvriU : Apology, p. 590. 

bathing-machine, s. A vehicle con- 
sisting of a small room on wheels, provided 
for a small charge to accommodate persons 
bathing in the sea. The bather undresses in 
the machine, which is drawn out by horses 
some distance among the breakers, so that a 
plunge, or eveu a gentle descent from the 
door-step, places him at once in the water. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eiib, eiire, unite, cur. rule, full ; try. 


"The three ladle* betook theuuelves to » Ivn 
bathing-machine."^rimet. Sept. 26, 1679. 

bathing-place, s. A place for bathing. 

bathing-room, s. A room used for bath* 
ing purposes. ( Congreve. ) 

bathing-tub, s. A tub or similar vessel 
for holding water to be used for bathing pur- 
poses. (H'efcsfer.) 

bath -mis, s. [Gr. (betf/mis).] 

Anal. .* The cavity which receives the an 
terior extremity of another bone. 

bat -horse (t silent), bat'-hors, t ba’w- 
borse, s. [Fr. hat = a pack-saddle, a pannel, 
a saddle on which burdens are laid ; and Eng. 
horse.) A horse which carries the baggage of 
military officers during a campaign. (Afacau- 
lay.) 

ba-thos, s. [From Gr. pd9os (bathos) = depth 
or height ; f}a0vs ( bathus ) = deep or high.] 
The opposite of the sublime in poetry or in 
style ; anti-climax. 

"The Uste of the bathai it Implanted by natnr* 
itself lu the soul of man •. till, perverted by custom or 
example, he is taught, or rather compelled, to relUh 
the sublime." — Arbuthnot and Pope: Mart. Scrib. 

* ba -thre (thre as ther), possessive case oj 
adj. [From A.S. begra = of both, from be gen 
= both.] Of both. [Both, Bother.] 

bath -ron§, s. [Baudrons.] (Scotch.) 

* ba’-thud, pa. par. & adj. [Bathe, v.] 

"And ba f hud every veyne in swicb licour. 

Of which vertoe encendrwl is the flour." 

Chaucer : The Prologue, S, 4 

bath'-vil-lite, s. [From Bathville, near 
Torbanehill in Scotland, where it occurs, and 
suff. - ite .] A mineral placed by Dana in hia 
Succinite group of Oxygenated Hydrocarbons. 
It is an amorphous 'fawn-coloured mineral, 
with an absence of lustre, and resembling 
rotten wood. Sp. gr., about 1*01. Compos. : 
Carbon, 58*89 — 78*86 ; hydrogen, S'56 — 11*46; 
oxygen, 7*23— 9*6S ; ash, 0—25*32. It is akin 
toTorbanite. (Dana.) 

ba-thyb -l-us, s. [From Gr. 0a0vs (bathus) = 
deep, and 0.'os (bios) =: life, course of life. 
Lit. ~ deep life, life in the depths.] 

Biol. : A peculiar slimy matter dredged up 
in the North Atlantic, in 1857, from a depth 
of 6,000 to 25,000 feet, by the crew of tht 
Cyclops, when examining what has since been 
called the *‘ Telegraph Plateau," for the depo- 
sition of the Atlantic Telpgraph Cable. Speci- 
mens of this viscous mud, examined by Prof. 
Huxley in 1858, were re-examined by him with 
higher microscopic power in 1868, when he 
came to the conclusion that they contained 
a protoplasmic substance apparently existing 
in masses over wide areas of ocean-bottom. 
Minute bodies, which he had before called 
coccoliths, of two forms [Coccolith], were 
believed to stand to the gelatinous protoplasm 
in the same relation as the spicula of sponges 
to the softer parts of the animal. Professor 
Haeckel, after examining the slimy substance, 
adopted the views of Professor Huxley, and 
attributed the origin of the protoplasmic sub- 
stance, though not dogmatically, to sponta- 
neous generation. It was named after him, 
by Prof. Huxley, BalAybitts Haeckelii. The 
naturalists of the exploring vessel Porcupiiie, 
in 1868, stated that they had found Bathybius 
alive, but considered it to be derived from 
sponges, &c. Those of the Challenger , how- 
ever, failed to find it in the parts of the ocean 
which thev dredged over, and propounded the 
hypothesis that the Bathybius was nothing 
more than a precipitate from the sea-water by 
the alcohol in which the specimens had been 
preserved. More recently, again, the Arctic 
navigator Bessels, of the Polaris, considered 
that he had found masses of undifferentiated 
protoplasm in the Greenland seas. The ex- 
istence of bathybius is not now Admitted. 
(Q. J. Microscop. Soc. , 1868, p. 210; Proc. Boy. 
Soc., vol. xvii., 190-1 ; Prof. Allman’s Presi ♦ 
denlial Beport at British Association Meeting at 
Sheffield in 1879.) 

bath-y-met -rlc-al, a. [Eng .bathymetry); 
-ical.) Pertaining to bathymetry* (Brest wich : 
Q. J. Gcol. Soc. , vol xxvn.. p. xliii.) 

ba thynii -et-ry, s. [Or. (bathus) = 

deep, and y-ergav (matron) = a measure.] Mea- 
surement by sounding of the dep‘h of the sea 
at various places. (Dona.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
Syrian, se. ce — e ; = e. qu = kw* 
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ba tid -e-80, s. pL [Batis.] A doubtful order 
of i>lanta, of which the sole representative, as 
yet known, is the Batis maritima, described 
under Batis (q.v.). Lindley placed it with 
hesitation, and without numbering it, under 
his Euphorbial Alliance. It has solitary as- 
cending ovules, the female flowers being naked 
and combined into a succulent cone. 

'ba'-tic-bum, * ba tie-bdm'-mil, s. [Ety- 
mology doubtful.] A simpleton ; an inactive 
fellow. (Scotch.) 

" He w.i> lift batic. bummU." 

Chr. Kirk, at 1C. Chron. S.P , ii. 867. (Jamieson.) 

r bat -il-ba-ly, S. [Probably the same as 
battle-buly; battle — to fatten.] An officer in 
forests, the duties of which are unknown. 

" It appears from the Harleiao M8. 483, f. 89, that 
In the l»t of Richard III., William Staverton received 
ft confirmation of Ins graunts of the office of batilrbaly 
In the forest of Wymlesore." (8. in Boucher.) 

bat ing, pr. par. (used as a prep.). [Bate, v.t.] 
Excepting, except. 

"If wo consider children, we have little reason to 
think that they bring many ideas with them, bating, 
perhaps, some faint ideas of hunger and thirst. 
Locke. 

ba tis, 8. [Gr. Parts (batis) = a fish, ... a 
plant described by Pliny as akin to a bramble- 
bush.] A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order or sub-order Batideae. The species 
Batis maritima grows in salt marshes in the 
Vest Indies. It is a low, shrubby, succulent 
plant, with opposite leaves. The ashes yield 
barilla in large quantities, and the plant is 
sometimes used in the West Indies in the 
making of pickles. 

bftt'-ist, bit' iste, s. [In Sw. & Dan. battist, 
Ger. butist, battist ; Sp. batista ; Fr. batiste , 
from baptiste ; Lat. baptista ; Gr. /3a7TTi<mJs 
baptist?*) = a baptiser (Baptist). Named, ac- 
cording to Malm and others, either from 
Baptiste Chanibray, who claimed to have been 
the first manufacturer of batist ; or because it 
was used to wipe the heads of infants aftet 
their baptism.] A fine description of cloth 
of mixed silk and woollen, manufactured in 
Flanders and Picardy. 

bit let, * batt'-Iet, s. [Dimin. of Eng. bat 
(1).] A small bat, a fiat wooden mallet, con- 
sisting of a square piece of wood with a handle, 
used to beat linen when taken out of the 
buck, with the view of whitening it. It is 
called also a batting staff and battledoor (q.v.). 

*• I remember the kissing of her ballet, and the cow*a 
dugs that her pretty chopt hands had milked."— 
Shukcsp.: At i'ou Like It, ii. 4. 

bat manQ)(f silent), or bit '-man, s. [From 
Fr. bdt — a pack-saddle, and Eng. man.] A 
man having charge of a bat-horse and its 
load. (Macaulay.) [Bathobse.) 

b&t man (2). a. [Pers. fta’fman-.] A weight 
used in Persia and Turkey, and varying iu 
weight according to the locality. 

I. In Persia, the batman usually weighs 
from 6 lbs. to 10 lbs. avoirdupois. 

II. In the Turkish Empire: 

1. At Smyrna and Aleppo it usually con- 
tains 6 okes, or 400 drachms = about 17 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

2. In the other parts nf the Turkish empire 
there are two batmans : (a) 'Ihe greater batman 
— about 157 lbs. avoirdupois; (5) the lesser 
batman = about 39 lbs. avoirdupois. 

ba to -lit©, 9. [Fr. baton (q.v.), and Gr. 
Ai'0oc = a atone.] What was considered by 
Mmitfort a new genua of fossil shells, but was 
regarded by Cuvier as only Hippurites (q.v.), 
formerly described by Lamarck. 

b&t on, "ba-toon, *bat'-toon, ’bit- 
unc, b&s-ton, s. [Fr. Mton = a batoon, a 
Matt', a walking-stick, a chib, a cudgel, a 
truncheon, a field-marshal's staff ; O. Fr. A 
3p. boston; Ital. bastine=. a staff, a support, 
a prop ; Low Lat. basto. ] [Baston.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Gen.: A staff or club. 

"St might way* wc aihv divers of the people' with 
basto »n iu thrlr hnmH m it were, forbidding us to 
land, ‘—flneon ■ Few Atlantis. 

2. Spec . ; A truncheon, or anything similar. 
It may bo used— 

(a) As a badge or symbol of aulliority, as a 
field-marshal's baton. 

(h) Partly as a symbol of authority, and 
partly as an offensive woapou, as a policeman's 
baton. 


(c) For giving directions, as the baton of one 
Who conducts a musical entertainment. 

B. Her. : A diminu- 
tive of the bend sinister, 
of which it is one-fourth 
part the width. It is 
called more fully a sin- 
ister baton, and occa- 
sionally, though uot 
with correctness, a 
fissure. It is invariably 
a mark that its first 
bearer was illegitimate. 

[Dexter, Cnoss.] 

baton, v.t. [Baton, s.] 

To strike with a police- 
man’s baton ; to charge(a 
mob) with drawnbatuns. 

ba to on, v.t. [Baton, s.] To cudgeL 

bat- ra'-cbl-a, s, pi. [Gr. pa.rpd\eio<; (batra - 
cheios) = pertaining to a frog, from /3drpa\oy 
(batrachos) — a frog.] According to Brongniart 
and Cuvier, the last of the four orders of 
Reptiles. In Prof. Owen’s classification, the 
thirteenth and last order of the class Reptilia, 
or Reptiles, lie places under it the frogs, 
toads, and newts. (Pro f. Owen : Palceontology .) 
Huxley makes the Batrachia the second of his 
four orders of Amphibia. It contains tbe 
frogs and toads. 

bat ra -chi an, * bat-ra'-^i-an, adj. & s. 
[In Fr. batracien . } [Batrachia.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to any member of 
the order Batrachia. (Lycll.) 

B. As subst. : A member of the order 
Batrachia. 

. . these formidable Bat rach Lam. "—LytVL 

bftt'-ra-chlte, s. [In Ger. batrachit ; Lat. 
batrachites ; Gr. parpa\irri^ (batrachites), a 
mineral of a frog-green colour, described by 
Pliny; pdrpa\ os (batrachos) — a frog.] A 
mineral, according to the British Museum 
Catalogue a variety of Olivine (q.v.) ; but 
Dana makes it a variety of Monticellite (q.v.). 

b&t'-ra-cboid, a. [Gr. pdrpa\os (batrachos) = 
a frog, and dSos (eidos) = appearance.] Re- 
sembling a frog. 

bat-ra-eho my-om -a-cb^, s. [Gr. pdrpa- 
xog (batrachos) = a frog ; pvt (mus), genit. pv'o<; 
(muos) — a mouse, anil pd\y (mache)= battle, 
fight.] The battle between the frogs and the 
mice, a burlesque poem, sometimes ascribed 
to Homer. 

bftt-ra-eho-sper-mi dte, «. pi [Batra- 
CHOSpermum.] Tbe fourth tribe of the Vau- 
cliei iic, which again are the first sub-order of 
the order Fucace®, or Seawracks. The frond 
is polysiphonous, composed of a primary 
thread with parallel accessary ones around 
it. The vesicles, which are clustered, are 
terminal or lateral. 

bat-ra-eho-sper'-mum, s. [Gr. pdrpax os 
(batrachos) = a frog, and erneppa (sperma) — a 
seed.] A genus of plants belonging to the 
alliance Algalcs and the order Conference®, or 
Confervas. They are found in marshes, and 
more rarely in the sea. 

bftt'-ra-ehus, s. [Lat. batrachus = a frog- 
fish ; Gr. pdrpaxos ( batrachos ) = a frog, a frog- 
fish.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes of the order 
Aeanthopterygii, and tlio family with the pec- 
toral fms feet-like. None are found iu Britain. 

bat-ra-copb'-a-gous, adj. [Gr. pdrpa\os 
(batrachos) — a frog; and (phagein), 

In flu. = to eat] Feeding on frogs. 

bats^hl-a, s. [Named after John George 
Kitsch, a professor of botany in the University 
of Jena in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. ] 

Rob : A genus uf plants belonging to tbe 
order Boraginaceie (Borage worts). The few 

species known are pretty American plants. 

b^ts man, s. [Eng. foil’*, poss. of 6af (1), 
and man.] The person who handles the bat 
in cricket. 

* bfitt, s. [Fr. batte s= . . . the bolster of a 
saddle. 1 I ho bolster of a saddle. (Scotch.) 

To keep one at the batt — to keep one steady. 



" I h&e had eneucb ado wf John Gray : for though 
he's nae bad hand when he's og the loom, itia nae eaay 
matter to keen him at the battf— Hogg . Winter 
Tales. L 377. [Jamie ton.) 

bftt'-ta, s. [Hind.] Allowance supplement- 
ing the ordinary pay given to the East Indian 
regiments, whether European or sepoy, when 
they are on a campaign or occupying a balf- 
conquered country. 

* bat'-ta-ble, a. [Comp, battel (q.v.) ; Eng. 
suffix -abte.] Capable of cultivation, 

" Mastnisaft made iunny Inward parts of Barbary and 
Numidia, before bin time incuit and horrid, f iitful 
and battabte. " — Burton : A natl of Met. [To the Header.) 

* bat tail -ant, * b&t'-teil-ant, s. [Fr. 

bataillant, pr. par. of batailler — to fight, 
struggle, dispute, contest hard.] [Battle, v.\ 
A combatant. 

"Soon after thia I saw an elephant 

Adorned with belle and bosses gorgeouslle. 

That on his backe did beare (as batteitant ) 

A golden towTe, which shone exceediugiie." 

Spenser : Visions of the World's VanitU. 

* bat'-tailo, s. [Battle (2).] 

t bat'-tail-oiis, * btit -ayl-ous (English), 
* bat'-ta-louss (Scotch), a. [Fr. bataille; 
Eug. suffix -oits.] 

L Of persons : 

1. Of armies: Full of fight; eager for fight ; 
quarrelsome. 

"The French esme foremost, battailous and bold.* 
Fairfax. 

2. Of individuals : 

(а) Disposed to fight ; quarrelsome. 

"A crueU man, a bataglous.'' 

Gower: Conf. AmatU., h. T. 

(б) Brave in fight. 

" At schreftis evin sum wes so batfaloust. 

That ho wald win to his maister in field 
Fourty florans," 

Colkelbie Soto, 879. (Jamieson.) 

II. Of things: 

1. Constituting one of the operations of 
battle ; involving battle ; warlike. 

"Those same against tbe hulwarke of the sight 
Did lay strong siege and battailous assault" 

S /tenser : F. Q., II. xL 9. 

2. Constituting preparation for battle ; such 
as is adopted in battle. 

" He started up. and did himself prepare 
In sun-bright arms and battailous array." 

Fairfax. 

t bat-ta'-ll-a, $. [From Class. <& Low Lat. 

battalia , batalia. In Ital. battaglia = a battle, 
a fight ; Port, batalha ; Prov. butalha, batailla ? 
Sp. batalia ; Fr. bataille. Wacbter calls bat- 
talia originally a Burgundian word.] [Battle.) 

1. Order of battle, battle-array. 

" Both armies being drawn out in battalia, that of 
the king's, trusting to their numbers, began the charge 
with great fury*, hut without any order."— Swift ; 
Jleign of King Henry l. 

2. An army, or portions of it, arranged In 
order of battle : spec., the main body as dis- 
tinguished from the wings. 

" Arm’d and array'd for instant fight. 

Hose archer. sj>earTnan, squire, aud knight. 

And In the pomp of hattie bright 
The dread battalia frowu'd." 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, vt. 90. 

b&t'-ta-linc, s. 1 Compare battlement. ] A 
projection, or kind of verandah, of stone. 

" The passage to the hells In the gTent steeple wa* 
from the south lesser steeple, by n battaline under th* 
easing of the slates of sahl church.” — Ortm : Descrip. 
C ha non ry of A herd. , p. 64. 

bat tftl l on, s. [In Sw. & Dut. bataljon; 
Xian., Ger., Fr. baiaillon ; Sp. batallon ; 
Port, batalhao; Ital. battaglione.] IBattaua.) 

1. Literally. (Military £ Ord. Ixinguage): 

* I. An army drawn up for battle. 

" Why, our bulfa/ion trohles that amount,' 

Shakesp. : Richard III., v. 8. 

In some editions it is battalia trebles." 

2. An assemblage of companies ; the tactical 
and administrative unit of infantry— that is, 
the first body that is, as a rule, used inde- 
pendently, and commanded by a field officer 
riuajor or lieutenant-colonel). It consists of 
from four to ten companies, and is generally 
about 1,000 strong on a war footing. 

(a) English battalions arc formed of ten com- 
panies fiir administrative and eight for tactical 
purposes. The first twenty- five regiments have 
two battalions, the remainder, originally of one 
battalion each, are now linked in pairs accord- 
ing to their territorial derivation. Linked- 
battalions are inierebatigeable as regards 
officers, ami each shares tbe honours and ad- 
vantages of the other, Two regiments of Rifies 
have four battalions each, ami tin three regi- 
ments of the Guards seven battalions in all. 
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The lienee strength of a battalion is about 400 
mun. but varies , its war strength in the field 
is 1,000 men. 

(b) United State* battalion*. A battalion in 
this country counts of two, four, six, eight, or 
ten comjmnies. according to circumstance*, Hud 
iscoiiitiianded by the senior officer present. Tho 
number of enlisted men iu n battalion varies 
from 1M0 to l.Ooti in m « mxlanco with the mini- 
mum or maximum organ izvtiou of tliu army. 

(c) lYench battalions, Ry the luwct of tho 
2nd of December, lsTl. and January 20 and 
March 13, 1S75, the Frouch Infantry is divided 
Into (1) Infantry of the Line, (2) Regiments of 
Zouaves, (3) Regiments of Tirailleurs Alg6- 
riens. aud (4) Battalions of Chasseurs & Pied. 
Tho 14 i Regiments of Infantry of the Line 
have each four battalions; .a battalion (which 
is divided into four lield companies) consist- 
ing of 12 commissioned olliccrs, 54 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 201 soldiers— in all 330 
men. raised in time of war to 1,000 mon. The 
Regiments of Zouaves have, in peace, i>12 men 
in a battalion, and in war 1,000. Tho Tirail- 
leurs .Ug6rieus, who in time of peace nro 
always in Algeria, or at least have been so for 
tho last eight years, have, in peace, 052 men 
in a battalion, and iu war 1,000 men. Finally, 
the Chasseurs :i Pied have, in peace, 406 men, 
and iu war 1,000 men. 

(d) Gentian battalions. With tho exception 
of the llOth (Ilesse) Regiment, the 146 Lino 
Regiments have three battalions. The Yagers 
are formed into twenty -six separate battalions. 
To each hue regiment is attached a Landwchr 
regiment of two battalions, and these latter 
bear the same number as the regular regi- 
ments to which they arc affiliated. The five 
Prussian Guard Regiments have 22 officers 
and 678 men per battalion in peace time, the 
remaining regiments having 18 officers and 526 
men per battalion, and the Yagers 2 2 officers 
and 626 men. On mobilisation for war all 
battalions are raised to a strength of 22 officers 
and 1,000 men, with a regimental staif of one 
commandant, one extra field officer, and one 
aide-de-camp. Pioneer battalions are practi- 
cally field engineer bodies, and are divided iuto 
Poutoniers (for bridging), and Sappers aud 
Miners (for siege operations, demolitions, or 
the construction of artificial defences). They 
have each three field and one depot company ; 
the former comprising fifteen officers aod 650 
luen. 

IL Figuratively : A great number of any- 
thing. 

" W hen sorrows come, they come not slmrtr spies, 

But iu battalion*." Xhakcsp. : Ilamle:, iv. 5. 

"batr-tal-i-oned, a. [Eng. battalion; -ccf. ] 
Formed into battailous. ( Barlcnv .) 

• bat -tall, s. [From Fr. bataill.] [Battle, 
s.] A battalion. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

• bit tal ling, * bat'-tel-llng, s. [From 
Fr bastille, botillc.] [Bastille, Battlement,] 
A battlement. 

" fcknreenient. reprise, cothell, and battvlUngis."— 
Palo e of Honour, m. 17. (Jamieson ) 

• bat -tar-ax, s. [Battle-axe.] (0. Sa>tch.) 

• bat - tart, * bat-tlrt, * b£t'-tard, 
*b&t-ter, s. [Fr. hastarde. “A demie- 
eannon, or deiuie-culverin ; a smaller piece of 
any kind " (C' tymrO j (O. Scotch.) A cannon 
of a smaller size. 

" Item, tuft pair imr mimes tor moyan aud 
baltard. ibid., p. loll. (Jamieson.) 

m bat -tell, s . [Battle.] 

• bat tcil-ant, s . [Battailant.] 

• bat - tel, * bat -till, * bat tic (1). v.t. k i. 
[From O. Eng. & Scotch bat = to fatten, to 
be fat: and, according to Mahn, A S. d<vl — 
deal, portiou.] [Bat, p., Hatful, Batten.] 

A. Transitive: To make fat. 

'• Ashes ore a marvellous improvement to battle 
barrvn land, by reason of the fixed salt which they 
colltaiu." — Pay: Proverbs. 

B. Intransitive : 

X Ordinary Language: To become fat, to 
gain flesh. 

•* The In-st advisement was. of bad, to let her 

Weep out her fill without enc< mberment ; 

For sleep, they *nid. would make her hat’dj better.'* 
Spvnstr : F. Q., VI. viii. 38. 

IL In Oxford: To stand indebted iu the 
college books for what is expended in pur- 
chasing provisions at the buttery (sixe is the 
corresponding term at Cambridge). (Todd.) 
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[Batteler.) flu this sense Skinner and 
Boucher derive battd from Dut. bttaulai ;= to 
pay, whence may be derived the Eng. = a 
reckoning, tell — reckon, and tally. Iu Todd’s 
Johnson it is derived from Sax. tdlan = count, 
with tho prefix be.) 

* b&t'-tel (1), s. [Battle (1).] An old spelling 
of the substantive Battle. (Used specially iu 
Old Law for the absurd practice of settling 
legal innocence or guilt by single combat.) 
[Battle, B, 1.] 

M ... the barbarous and Norman trial hy battel ” — 
Black*/ one : Comment.. bk_ iv.. ch. S3. 

* bat’-t^l (2) (0. Eng.), * bat tell (0. Scotch), 
a. ks. [From Battel, v. (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective: Fertile, fruitful (Used 
Specially of soil.) 

*• . . . is like unto a fruitful Held or battel Boil"— 
JTolluiul : Plutarch, p. IMA 

B. As siibstantivc (in the plural) : 

1. At Oxford : Provisions purchased at the 
college buttery; the expenses incurred by the 
student in connection with them ; the bills or 
accounts for such expenses. 

•* Bring my kinsman ’a battels with you, and you 
shall have money to discharge them." — Letter* (Cherry 
to Hearn e), 1 110. 

2. At Eton (formerly): A small portion of 
food given the students by their dames iu 
addition to the college allowance. 

*bat-tel-er, bat - tier, s . [From Eng. 
battd ; -er.) 

In Oxford: 

1. Originally: A student at tbe university, 
who paid for nothing except what lie called 
for. He corresponded to what was called at 
Cambridge a sizar. 

2. Later: A semi- comm oner, the lowest 
grade of student, whose parents wholly paid 
his way in the university. 

“ Though in the meanest condition of those that 
were wholly maintained [in tLj University of Oxford] 
by their parents, a battler, or semi-commouer, he was 
admitted to the conversation and friendship of the 
geutlemen-commonera."— Life of BUhop Kennett, p. 4. 

3. In a more general sense: Any student 
keeping terms or residing at the University of 
Oxford. 

. became a battler or *tudent at Oxford."— 
Wood : Athetue Oxon. 

* bat -tell, s. [Battle.] 

* bat'-te-ment, s. [Fr. battemtnt — a beat- 
ing ; from battre = to beat.] A beatiog. 

bat'-ten, t bat-ton, s. k a. [Fr. baton = a 
stick, a stall*, or Eug. hut (1) (q.v.).J 

A. -4s su&sfanftre : 

1. Carp . ; A plonk of wood from 2 to 7 inches 
wide, 2J inches thick, and from 6 to 50 feet long. 
They are used for floors, and, reared upright 
on tiie iuner face of walls, afford supports to 
which the laths for the plastering may be 
affixed. Batteus differ from deals iu never 
being so much, while deals are never so little, 
as seven inches wide. 

" A batten is a scantling of wood. two. three, or four 
Inches broad, seldom above one thick, and the length 
unlimited." — .l/oxon. 

2. The movable bar of a loom which strikes 
iu or closes the threads of a woof. (Francis.) 

3. Kaut. : Thin pieces of wood nailed to the 
mast-head and to the midship post of the yard. 

Battens of the hatches : Scantlings of wood 
or cask -hoops reudered straight, which are 
used to keep the margin of the tarpaulins close 
to the hatches during storms at sea. 

B. As adjective : Of or pertaining to battens. 

batten «nd, s. A batten less than six 
feet m length. 

bat'-ten (1), V.t. [From lattcn, s. & a. (q.v.).] 

1. To form with battens. 

2. To fasten with batteus. 

Navi. : To batten down the hatches of a 
ship. To fasten them down with battens, 
wliicli is generally duue when a storm arises. 
IBattln, s., A. 3.] 

bat'-ten (2) (Eng.), bat (Old Eng. £ Modern 
Sci left), i\f. rf i. [Comp, with A. S. bet = better ; 
Dut. bat, bet = better; A.S. bvtan, and leel. 
bahia=to grow better; Goth. pa6af»a/i=to 
profit] [Batful, Battel (1), Better.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. Of p-'rsons, or of the lower animals: To 
cause to become fat, to fatten. 


“ Battening our flock with tlifcfresh dews of night. 

Oft till tLe star that rose at evening bright. * 

Milton : Lyetda*. 3*1, 27. 

2. Of land: To fertilise, to render fertile 
[For example, see Battenino (1).] 

B. Intrans. : To grow fat through gluttony 
aud sloth. (Lit. and fig.) 

" Flopes rashly, in disgust as rash recoils : 

Batten* on spleen, or moulders in des)*f»lr." 

Wordsworth : £x curt ion, hk. v. 

bat'-tened ()), jxz. par. k a. [Batten (1), u.f.) 

bat'-tened (2), pa. por. k a. [Batten (2), r t.) 

bit -ten Ing (1), pr. par. & a. [Batten (1), i>.) 

1. In a transitive sense : Imparting fatness 
or fertility. 

11 The meadows here, with Latt’nino ooze enrich'd, 

Uive spirit to the graes ; three cubits high 

The Jointed herbage shoots." Philip*. 

2. In an intransitive sense : Becoming fat. 

M While waddling ducks the standing lake desire, 

Or batt ntnff hogs roll iu the sinking mire." 

Bay: Pastoral*. 

bat' ten-lag (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Batten (2 ), 
v.t.] " 

As suhst. : Narrow battens nailed to a wall 
to which the laths for the plastering are fixed. 

b&t -ter (1), v.t. (Fr. battre — to beat ; Prov. 
batre ; Sp. butir ; Port, hater; 1 tal. battere; 
from Lat. batuo and JaRuo= to beat.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L To iDflict upon any thing or upon any 
person a succession of heavy blows. 

1. In a general sense: 

"And cluttering flints butter’d with dunging hoofs" 
Tennyson : A Dream Qf Fair Women. 

2. Spec. : In the military sense defined under 
B. (Lit. £ fig.) 

"... these haughty words of hem 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon shot’’ 

Xhaketp. : 1 Hen. 17., HI. 3. 
"Now that those institutions have fallen we must 
hasten to prop the edifice which it was lately our duty 
to batter.' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. i. 

II. To inflict upon a person or thing a con- 
tinued assault or hard usage, not necessarily 
taking the form of actual blows. (In this sense 
the assailant may be man, one of the inferior 
animals, wind, rain, and storm, or time.) 

" Batter'd and blackened and worn hy all the storm* 
of the winter." 

Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standith. 

If For other examples see under Battered. 
Fig. : Of the effect of passion upon the mind. 

" Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages 
Ana batters down himself." 

Shaketp. : Troilus and Cretsida, ii. 3. 

B. Technically : 

1. Military : To inflict a succession of heavy 
blows on a wall or other defence with the view 
of breaking it down. This was of old dime 
by means of a battering-ram, and now by 
artillery. [Battering-ram.] 

2. Forging: To spread metal out by ham- 
mering on the end. 

bat'-ter (2), t>.i. [Fr. battre = to beat, . . „ 
to shake.] 

A rch. : (Formerly) To bulge out as a badly- 
built. wall ; (now) to slope. [Batter (1), 5 .] 
"The side of a waH, or any timber, that bulge* from 
its bottom or foundation, is said to batter."— Moxon. 

51 Johnson says, " A word used only hy 
workmen." But Joseph Hunter, writing in 
Boucher's Did., gives an example of its occur- 
rence in general literature (derived, however, 
evidently from the language of carpenters) 
"... the plomdlno whereby the evenes of th* 
squares be tried, whether they butter or hang over."— 
Trantl. of Polydore, Virgil, p. 77. (J. H. i» Boucher.) 

bat'-ter (3), v.t. [Fmm batter (2), s. (q.v.).] 
To paste ; to cause one body to adhere to 
another by means of a viscous substance. 

bat'-ter (1), s. [From batter (2), v.] 

Arch. : A backward slope in a wall to make 
the plumb-line fall within the base ; as in 
railway cuttings, embankments, <tc. ( Weak. ) 

batter-rule, s. 

Arch. : A plumb-line designed to regulate 
the " batter “ or slope of a wall not meant to 
be vertical. The pluiub-line itself is perpen- 
dicular, but the edge is as much to the side of 
this as th wall is intended to slope. (Francis.) 

bit' ter (2), s. [From Fr. baitre — to heat, to 
agitate, to stir ; that which is berten, agi- 
tated, or stined.) 

1. A mixture of several ingredients beaten 
together with some liquor ; so culled from its 
being so much beaten. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, co — e. cy:=a» qu = kw. 
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* pup would have nil thtligN little, hence ha* try'd 
fur key jiuulU fiesli from th‘ egg in latter fry’d/’ 

A i ny. 

2. A glutinous substance used for producing 
adhesion ; paste used for sticking papers, &c., 
together. (Scotch , ) (Jamieson.) 

3. Printing; A bruise of the face of the 
type, when arranged in pages for printing ; 
also a similar defacement of a stereotyped plate. 

batter pudding, s. A pudding made 
of Hour, imifc, eggs, butter, and salt, it is 
either baked or boded. 

* bat -tor (3), s. [Corrupted from Fr. bet. s- 
tnrtle. ] A species of artillery. [BATTAnT.] 
(0. Scotch.) 

bit - ter (IV s . [ nArrm (l), v.t.] 

Pottery: A plaster inalht used to flatten out 
a lump of clay which is to be laid and formed 
upon the whirling tabic. 

bit -tor (5), $. [Batsman.] 

bat -tore d, bat red^ * y -bat-red (red 
aa erd), pa. jnir. & a. [Batter (l), i\] 

A. As past participle : lu senses correspond- 
ing to those of the verb. 

B. As participial odjcctiu. Specially — 

I. Of things: Halving marks indicating that 
it lias boon subjected to blows. 

" Hut b purely form'd, mid lean wltbnl r 
A battered merlon on his brow." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, tv. S. 

II. Of persons : Alfording obvious indica- 
tions Hint time has done its work upon their 
physical frame. Used — 

(a) Of old men: 

" I mil a poor old buttered fellow, and I would will, 
injjjly eml my days in praoe."— ArbutJu : Hist, cf J. Bull. 

Or (b) of old women : 

" In di'uionds. pearls, mid rich brocades. 

She ahiuea the lirst of batter'd jadea. ' — Pope. 

bat-tcr-cr, s. [Kng. latter; -er.] One who 
batters. (Johnson.) 

bftt -tcr-mg, pr. par. Si a. [Batter (1), t?.] 

battcrlng-ram, s. An ancient military 
engine used for battering down walls. It 
existed among the Assyrians. See the engrav- 
ing, taken from a tablet dated abont 880 BC. 
In its most perfect form among the Romans it 
consisted of a pole or beam of wood sometimes 
as much as 80, 100, or even 120 feet in length. 
It was suspended by its extremities from a 
single point or from two points in another 
Imam above, which lay horizontally across 
two posts. When at rest it Was level, like 
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the 1-eain almve it. When put in action 
against a wall, it was swung horizontally by 
men wlm succeeded each other in constant 
relays, the blow which it gave to the musoury 
nt each vibration boiim i endured all the more 
cllective that one end of it was armed with 
iron. This, being generally formed like a ram's 
head, originated the name artes (ram), by 
which it was known among the Romans, and 
liattering-rnm, which it obtains among our- 
selves. A roof or shed covered it to protect 
the soldiers who worked it from hostile inis- 
ailes, uinl to facilitate locomotion it was placed 
on wheels. 

b&t-tor y, s. [In Sw. hntteri; Ban., Or., * 
Fr. hatUnv; Hut batter^ ; Sp. & Port, hntrriu ; 
lt.il tmttcria From Fr. butt re, Prov. batnria 
— tobe.it.. (lUrrmi.) Ksnentml signification, 
a beating ; hence apparatus for inflicting one.] 


A. Ordinary Language. : 

t I. The act of beating or battering, 
t II. The state of being beaten or battered ; 
a legal action raised in consequence of having 
been beaten. [B., 1] 

t III. The wound or other injury produced 
by a beating. 

1. Lit. : A wound or other injury of the 
body. [B., I.] 

. may increase the damage* nt their own discre- 
tion ; iMi may iiIbu be the case upon view of an atioeiou* 
butter //. But then t\te battery must likewise he alleged 
no certainly in the declaration that it inav appear to 
bo tbe bjujio with the battery Inupfictcd ."— iilackstone 
Comment., bk. iu., eh. 23. 

2. Fig. : A wound or impression on tbe heart. 

" For where a heart Is hard, they make no battery." 

Slushes j>. : Vcnut <f- Adonis. 427. 
IV. Apparatus by which the act or opera- 
tion of battering is effected. 

1. Lit.: In the military aenae. [B., II. 1.2.] 

“AH tho southern bank of the river was lined by the 
camp and batteries of the hostile army." — Macaulay : 
Hut. Cay., cli. xvl. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Heaven’s artillery ; lightning, with the 
accompanying thunder. 

'* A dreadful fire the floating batf'rir* make, 

O'erturn the mountain, and tbe foreet shake." 

Blacktnore. 

(!)) An argument. 

“ Earthly minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest 
batteries. " — Lor he. 

B. Technically: 

I. Law: The unlawful beating of another, 
or even the touching him with hostile intent. 
It is legitimate for a parent or a master to 
give moderate correction to his child, his 
scholar, or his apprentice. A churchwarden 
or beadle may gently lay hands on a person 
disturbing a congregation. A person, also, 
who is violently assailed by another may 
strike back in self-defence. lie may do so 
also in defence of his property. Rut to strike 
any one in anger, however gently, without 
these justilications, exposes one to the liability 
to be prosecuted for assault and battery, the 
assault being the menacing gesture aod the 
battery the actual blow. [Assault.] Wound- 
ing nip l mayhem arc a more aggravated kind of 
battery. (Bluckstone : Comment., bk. iii. , ch. 8.) 

II. Military: 

1. Breaching (siege) lottery: One placed as 
close as possible to the object to be destroyed ; 
as the stone revetment of a fortress. 

2. Counter or direct (*icgr) battery : One in- 
tended to crush the opponent's lire by an 
equal number of heavy guns. 

3. Cross batteries : Two batteries playing on 
the same point from two dillerent positions. 

4. Elevated (siege) battay : One in which 
the gun platforms are on tiio natural level of 
the ground. 

5. Enfilading battery : One which is placed 
on the prolongation of the line occupied by 
the enemy. 

G. Fascine batte.ry : One made of fascines. 

7. Floating battery : A heavily armed and 
armoured vessel intended for bombarding 
fortresses and not for sea cruising. 

S. A gabion battery : One built up of gabions. 
D. Half-sunken, battery: Ono in which l lie 
teneploiu is sunk two feet below the level of 
the ground. 

10. Masked battery: One that is concealed 
from view of tbe enemy by brushwood or the 
non -removal of natural obstacles in front 
until it is ready to open lire. 

11. Mortar battery : Ono without embrasnres 
in the parapets, and the platform is hori- 
zontal. The slid la are tired over tho parapet 
at an angle of 45*. 

12. Oj» n batteries : Those which are not 
protected by earthen or other fort l Heat urns. 

13. llicochet buttery: One in which the guns 
are placed on the prolongation of the front 
of an enemy’s battery, so that by tiring low 
charges the shot or shell may be made to 
bound along inside the work and dismount 
the guns. 

11. Sand-bag battery : One constructed in 
rocky or sandy sites of sand-bags tilled witli 
earth or sand. 

15. Screen (sir g>) battery : One in which the 
actual gun battery is protect'd by a low 
earthen screen placed parallel to and a short 
distance from the main battery. 

10. NuwJ.ru (sici/c) battery: One In which 
the gun platforms are sunk three fret below 
the surface. 


17. A certain number of artillerymen united 
under the command of a field o Hirer, and the 
lowest tactical unit in the artillery. In a 
tottery there are gunners who work the guns, 
and drivers who drive the horses by which 
these guns are transported from place to 
place. Batteries are usually distinguished as 
Horse , Field, and Garrison.. The first two 
oonsist of six* guns each. 

(1) Horse batteries are those in which the 
gunners are carried partly on tha carriages 
and partly on horses. 

(2) Field butteries are those in which all tht 
gunners are carried on the carriages ; and 
these are divided again into (a) Mountain and 
(6) Position Batteries. 

(3) Garrison batteries are thoso bodies of foot 
artillerymen who have to serve and mount 
the heavy guns in forts or coast batteries. 

IIL Physics: 

I. An Electric Battery : One consisting of a 
series of Leyden jars [Leyden Jar], the ex- 



ternal and internal coatings of which are 
respectively connected with each other. 

2. A Magiutic Battery or Magazine: One 
consisting of a number of magnets joined to 
gether by their similar poles. 

3. A Thermo-electric Battery: One in whirl, 
a number of thermo-electric collides are so 
joined together that the second copper of the 
first is soldered to the bismuth of the second, 
the second copper of this to the bismuth of 
the third, and so on. It is worked by keeping 
the odd soldering*, for instance, in* ice, and 
the even ones in water at a temperature of 
100* Fahr. 

1. A Pol tu ic Battery or 
Voltaic Pile: A battery 
or pile constructed by 
arranging a series of 
voltaic elements or pairs 
in such a way that the 
zine of one element is 
connected with the cop- 
per of another, ami so 
on tl i rough t h e whole 
series. The first feeble 
one was made by Volta, 
who used only a singh- 
pair. L Voltaic Pile.] 

There are two forms of 
it, a Constant Battery and _ _ 

a Gravity Battery. voltaic pile. 

(o) .-1 Con stmd Battery, 

or Constant Voltaic P.nitcry : One in which the 
action continues without material alteration 
for a considerable portion of time. This ti 
effected by employ- 
ing two liquids 
instead of ono. 

The first and beat 
form of constant 
battery is called a 
Da null's buttery, 
after its inventor, 
who devised it in 
the year 1836. It 
consists of a glass 
or porcelain vessel 
containing a sutu- . 
rated solution of 
sulphate of copper, 
imnn rsed in which 
is a copper cylinder 
open at both ends panjell uatilky. 
and pirfonited by 

holes. At the upper part of the cylinder is an 
annular shelf perforated by holes, mid below 
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the level of the solution. Inside the cylinder 
is a thin porous vessel of unglazed earthenware, 
and inside this last a bar of zinc is suspended. 
Two tbio strips of copper are tixed by bind- 
ing-screws to the copper and to the zinc ; anti 
several of these cylinders, connected together 
by uniting the zinc 01 one to the copper of the 
next, form a battery. To keep it in action, 
crystals of sulphate of copper to replace those 
consumed are placed on the annular shelf, aod 
in the porous vessel is placed a solution of 
salt or diluted sulphuric acid along with the 
bars of amalgamated zinc. As the several 
chemical elements uow mentioned act oo each 
other, a constant stream of electricity is 
evolved. To this type belong Grove’s, Bun- 
sen's, Callan a, Smee'a, Walker's, and Mari6 
Davy’s batteries. 

(b) A Gravity Battery : One in which the 
separation is produced by the difference of 
gravity in the substances themselves. To 
this type belong Calliaud’s and Menotti's 
batteries. (Atkinson : Ganot’s Physics, bk, x., 
cli. 1.) 

battery-resistance, s. Resistance oc- 
curring ia coQoection with a voltaic or other 
battery. 

tat' ter -f, i. 

Baseball; The pitcher and catcher of a team. 

• bat -tie, a. [Batty.] 

• bat -tfl, v.i. [Battle, v. (1).] 

bit'-ting, pr. par., a ., & s. [Bat, t\] 

A. A B. Js present participle participial 
adjective: In a sease corresponding to that of 
the verb. 

C, As substantive: The use and manage- 
ment of a bat in cricket and other games. 

bat' ting, s. [Bat (1).] A sheet of cotton 
prepared for stuffing quilts. 

• bat -tirt, s. [Battart.] (0. Scotch.) 

fbat -tish, a. [Eng. 6nf (2); - ish .] Resem- 
bliug a bat. 

“To be ont late Id a batlish humour." 

Gent. Instructed. 

b&t-tle (tie as tel), * bat -tel, * bat -tell, 

* bat tell, battail, * battaile, * bat- 
ail, * bataile (Eng.), * bataill, battall, 

* battayle (Old Scotch ), s. [Fr. bataille=z 
battle, tight, encounter, body of forces, main 
body of an army ; Prov. lata ilia ; £p. butalla ; 
Port, batalha : ltal. battuglin ; all from Low 
Lat. butaUa(- Class. Lat. pugna = a fight, a 
battlei, from Ixtlere, batnere — to beat.] [Bat- 
talia. Battalion, Beat.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Of array or equipment for fighting purposes: 

1. Order of battle, battle-array. 

“And in bataill in gud aray. 

Befor Sanct Jhonystoun com th.ii. 

And bad Schyr Amery isch to fyctat.** 

Barbour, ii. 216. { Jamieson. ) 

2. Military equipment (?). 

“ Quhan he wald our folk assaill, 

Burst uaue of Walis iu bitaill ride.” 

harbour, i. 105. J1S. (Jamieson.) 

H. Of the combatants engaged in fighting, or 
equipped for it : Aq army in part or iu whole. 
Specially — 

I. A division of an army, a battalion. 

" To Ilk lord, and his bataill, 

Wes ordanyt, quhar he su!d assaill." 

Barbour. xviL 345. JJS. (Jamieson.) 

U Still used in poetry : 

'* In battle i f«ur beneath their eye. 

The force* of King Robert lie. 

.Scoff : Lord of the Islet, vl. 10. 

2. The main body of an army as contradis- 
tinguished from its*van and rear. 

"An jus led the avant-guard, himself followed with 
the bault a good distance behind, and after came the 
arner ."—Bay ward. 

Not quite obsolete yet. 

“ . . . and it chanced that Brutus with the Roman 
horsemen, and Aruns, thesonof King Tarqumiua, with 
the Etruscan horse, met each other in advance of the 
main battles."— Arnold : Hist, of Rome , vul. i.. chap. 
Tii., p. l«s. 

3. The whole of an army opposed to another 
In the field. 

" Each battle sees the other's umbered face.” 

Shakesp. : Bcnry 1*., iv., Chorus. 

III. Of a hostile encounter between two or more 
armies, or between t wo or more individuals , or 
anything analogous to it: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Between armies or other large bodies of 
men, or between beings of any kiud. 


(а) Between armies. 

“And the king of Isr.icl disguised himself, and went 
Into the battle."— \ Kings xxii. 30. 

(б) Between beings. 

** Foolhardy as th* Earthes children, tho which mode 
Batteill against the Gods, so we a God invade.” 

Spenser : F. Q . 111. xL 22. 

A pitched battle: A battle in which all the 
forces oo both sides are engaged. 

To gii't battle (of an aWwking force): To 
take the initiative io fighting ; alao (of a force 
ou the defensive) to be prepared for an attack. 
" The English army, that divided was 
Into two parte, is now conjoin'd in one. 

And means to give you battle presently.” 

Shake tp. : X Ben. I’ I., v. 2. 

To join battle : Mutually to engage in 
battle. 

c Either (a) the name of one of the comba- 
tants may be a nominative before the verb, 
and that of the other an objective governed by 
with : 

" . . . and they joined battle with them in the vale 
of Siddim” (Gen. xiv. 8) 

Or (b) the names of both combatants may be 
noiniaatives before the verb. 

" Then the Romans and the Latins joined battle by 
the Lake Regillus."— AmoLl: Bat. of Rome, voL i., 
chap, vii., p. 116. 

To offer battle : To give the enemy an oppor- 
tunity if not even a temptation to light. 

1] According to Sir Edward Creasy, the fol- 
lowing were the fifteen “ Decisive Battles of 
the W orld ” : — 

L The Battle of Marathon. B.C. 490. 

2. The Defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, B.C. 413. 

3. The Battle of Arbela. B.C S3 1 . 

4. The Battle of the Metaurua. B.C. 207. 

5. The Victory of Armunus over the Roman legions 
under Varus, A.D. 9. 

6. The Battle of Chalons, A.D. 45L 

7. The Battle of Tours. A.D 732. 

8. The Battle of Hastings. A.D. 1066. 

9. Joan of Arc's victory over the English at Orleans, 
A.D. 1429 

10. The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. A.D. 1588. 

1L The Battle of Blenheim, A.D. 1704. 

12. The Battle of Pultowa, A.D. 1709. 

13. The Victory of the Americans over Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, A D. 1777. 

14. The Battle of Valmy, A.D 1792. 

15. The Battle of Waterloo. A.D. 1815. 

(2) Between individuals. (In tln„ case the 
word more commonly employed is »om5af.) 
[B. 1.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of a struggle of any kind : 

(a) A long protracted military, political, 
social, or other struggle. 

’* For Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeathed from Weeding sire to son. 

Though vanquished oft Is ever won." 

Byron. 

(b) The struggle for existence which every 
human being, as also every animal aod plant, 
must carry oa during the whole period of his 
or its life. 

'* . . . other variations useful in some way to each 
being In the great and complex battle of life.” — Dar- 
win ; Origin of Species (ed. 1859). chap, iv., p. 80. 

(2) Of success in a fight or struggle : Victory 
in battle. 

"... the race is not to the ewilt, nor the battle to 
the strong."— Eccles. ix. 1L 

B. Technically : 

1. Law. Trial by battle, or wager of battle 
(or battel, as the spelling was) : A barbarous 
method of deeidiag io the court of last resort, 
by personal combat, all civil and criminal 
uestions turning on disputed matters of fact, 
he practice seems to have been immemorial I y 
in use among the Northern nations ; the Bur- 
gundians reduced it to stated forms about the 
end of the fifth century ; from them it passed 
to the Franks and Normaas, and through 
William the Conqueror came to be established 
in England. It was used (1) in courts-martial, 
or courts of chivalry and honour; (2) in 
appeals of felony ; and (3) upon cases joined 
in a writ of right— the last and most solenm 
deeisiou of real property. In civil actions the 
parties at variance appointed champions to 
light for them, but io appeals of felony they 
had to do so themselves. The -weapons were 
batons of an ell lung, and a four-cornered 
target. The combat we at on tdl the stars 
appeared in the evening, unless one of the 
combatants proved recreant and cried craven. 
If he did so, or if his champion lost the battle. 
Divine Providence w’as supposed to have de- 
cided that his cause was bad. If the one w ho 
thus failed was appellant against a charge of 
murder, he was held to have done the felonious 
deed, and without more ado was hanged. 
Henry II. struck the first blow at the system 
of trial by battle by giving the defendant in a 
case of property the option of the grand 


assize, then newly introduced. The last trial 
by battle in the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster was in the year 1571, the last 
in the provinces in 1638. The casa of Ash- 
ford r. Thornton, in ISIS, haviug Dearly led 
to a judicial duel of the old type, the Act 59 
Geo. III., chap. 46. passed in 1S19, finally 
abolished trial by battle. Montesquieu traces 
botli duelling and knight-errantry back to the 
trial by battle. (Blackstone : Common*., bk. iii., 
chap. 22, and bk. iv., chaps. 27, 33, Ac.) 

2. Nat. Science. Battle of life. [A., III. 2 
(*>)■] 

•([ Crabb thus distinguishes the words battle, 
combat, aod engagement .*— “ Battle is a general 
action requiring some preparation ; combat is 
only particular and sometimes unexpected. 
Combat has more relation to the act of lighting 
than battle, which is used with more propriety 
simply to denominate the actioa. * In the 
battle the combat was obstinate and bloody/ 
In this sense engagement and combat are analo- 
gous, but the former has a specific relation to 
the agents and parties engaged, which is not 
implied in the latter term. We speak of a 
person being present, or wounded, or fighting 
desperately iu an engagement ; ou the other 
hand, w'e speak of engaging in a com&af, chal- 
lenging to single coiniaf, Ac. Battles are 
fought between armies only ; they are gained 
or Tost. Combafs are entered into between 
individuals, in which they seek to destroy or 
excel. Engagements are confined to no par- 
ticular number, only to such as are engaged. 
A general engagement is said of an army w r hen 
the whole body is engaged ; partial engage- 
ments respect only such as are fought by small 
parties or companies of an army.” 

battle-array, s. The array or order of 
battle. 

" Two parties ©I fine women, placed in the opposite 

side boxes, seemed drawn up in battle-array one 

Against the other.” — Addison. 

battle-axe (Eng.), * battar-sx (Old 
Scotch), s. 

1. Lit. : A weapon like an axe, formerly 
used iu battle. 

" But littu effect of epeir or battar-ax." 

Dunbar : Bannatyn* Poems, p. 43. it. 8. 

“ Four men-at-arme came at their backs. 

With halbert, bill, and battle-axe " 

Scott : Marmion, L & 

Id the first example Jamieson considers 
that bnffar-ax may be a a error of an early 
transcriber for battal-ax ; if not, then it is 
directly from Fr. bahre = to beat. 

2. Fig. : Military power. The battle-ax in 
Jer. li. 20 is the military power by the instru- 
mentality of which God should execute his 
judgment oa Babylon. 

battle-bed, s. The "bed” on which a 
slain soldier is left to repose after a battle. 

“ In the strong faith which brings the viewless nigh. 

And pour'd rich odours on their battle-bed .” 

Hemans : The Bowl of Liberty, 

battle-bell, s. A bell used to summon 
people to battle, or for some similar purpose. 

“ I hear the Florentine, who from his palace 

Wheels out his battle-bell with dreadful din." 

Longfellow : The Arsenal at Springfield. 

battle brand, s. A “ brand ” or sword 
used ia battle. [Brand.] 

’’ Thy father's battle- brand . . 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, il. 1L 

battle-broil, s . Broil or contention of 

battle. 

“ When falls a mate in battle-bro\l. m 

Scott : Bokcby, L 2L 

battle-call, $. A call or summons to 
battle. 

" Valencia roused her at the battle-call 

Scott : ririon of Don Roderick, »t. xlvi. 

battle-cry, s. A cry given forth by troops 
of certain nations when engaging in battle. 

** How shall she bear that voice's tone, 

At whose loud battle-cry alone 
Whole squadrons oft in panic ran.” 

Moore ; Lalla Rookh ; Fire- Worshippers. 

•J Occasionally used figuratively for the 
watch-word of parties engaged in warfare of 
another kind— e.g., political or social. 

battle-day, s. The day of battle. 

“ The beetle with his radiance manifold. 

A mailed angel on a battle-day." 

Wordsworth : St a ns as on Thomson’s Castle of IndoL 

battle-dell, s. A dell in w’hicb a battle 
has occurred. 

** The faithful band, our sires, who fell 
Here in the narrow battle-dell /" 

Remans: Striu Song. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. a 5 ,oe = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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battle field, s. A “ field,” plain, or other 
extended area on which hostile armies fight 
with each other. 

battle-fray, *. The fray, affray, or col- 
lision of battle. 

battle-front, s. The front presented by 
an army drawn lip in order of battle. 

battle-ground, s. The ground or " field ” 
selected for battle, or oo which battle actually 
takes place. 

battle heath, s. A heath on which a 
battle takes place. 

battle -horn, s. A horn summoning men 
to battle. 

battle-piece, 5. A piece or picture, o.* 
occasionally a musical composition, repre- 
senting a battle. 

battle-plain, s. A plain on which a 
battle takes place. 

battle-royal, s. 

1. A battle of game cocks, in which more 
than two are engaged. {Grose . ) 

2. A mflec, in which more than two persons 
Cght each other with fists and cudgels. 
(Thackeray.) ( Goodrich and Porter.) 

battle ship, $. A heavily armored war- 
ship of the largest claas, parrying gun* of the 
heaviest calibre jstronger and less speedy than 
a cruiser, larger and more seaworthy than a 
monitor Battleships of to-day are really 
floating fortresses of toughened ateel. Their 
armor range* from 8 to 18 inches io thick- 
ness, being heaviest amidships, to protect the 
machinery, and upon the turret-like structures 
io which the main battery is mounted. Four 
guo* of 13-inch calibre are carried hy the 
“Indiana” of our uavy, which is conceded to 
l»e the finest and most effective battleship 
afloat Two of these monster guns are located 
io each main turret. The secondary batteriea, 
com posed of smaller rifles, iapid-fire guns, and 
gatlings, are located io the sponsons. ou the 
gun-decks and upon the military tope. The 
" Kentucky,” and other battleships of her 
type, the construction of which was begun in 
January, 1896, will have two turrets, oue above 
the other, at either end of the fortreea, the 
upper turrets mounting two 8-ioch aod the 
lower turrets two 12-inch rifles. All four of 
these gnna may' be trained ou a given spot aod 
discharged at once, delivering a blow that 
would annihilate the strongest adversary ever 
constructed. The hulla ot warshipa of the 
" Indiana ” type are so constructed with water- 
tight compartments and fixed bulkhead* that 
the central jfortion would keep afloat even if 
both ends of the craft were shot away. The 
average speed of our battleships is from 12 to 
14 knots, with a capacity for uniting as high 
as 16 knots under favorable conditions. The 
total cost of a firet-class battleship, fully 
equipped, is from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000, but 
it is believed that Ibia will bo reduced hereafter 
by improved and more economical methods of 
construction. 

battle shout, s. A shout raised iu battle. 

battle sign, 5 . A sign or signal given 
for battle. 

battle signal, s. A signal given for 
battle. 

battle-song, s. A song sung by troops 
to animate them when proceeding to battle. 

battle -strife, s. The atrife of battle. 

battle target, s. A round target for- 
merly used in battle. 

battle-thunder, s. The thunder-like 
•mind given forth by the cannon and lesser 
guns in battle. 

battlo word, s. The " word," signal, or 
watchword given forth by a leader to his 
followers when engaging in battle. 

'’All* Mid Mahomet their battle-word.” 

Scott : Vision of lion Koderlek, 50. 

* bit -tie (1) (tie as tel), * bit -til, v.t. A i. 
[Battfl (1).] 

b&t tlo (2) (tie as tel), * batail, * bat- 
alien, iu'. k t. [From battle ( 2), s. (q.v). In 
Fr. bataillcr ; Prov. k Port, batalhar ; Sp. 
batallar = to fight, to fence; ltal. battagliare 
rz to fight, to akirmish.] 


A, Intransitive : 

I. Lit. Of a conjlict between physical forces : 

1. To fight a battle ; to take part in a battle. 

" Oh ! more or less than mini— in high or low. 
Battling with nations, flying from tbo field * 

Byron: Child* Harold, lil S3. 

2. To struggle ; to contend in a conflict of 
any kind, even though unworthy the name of 
a battle. 

" Her ragged and starving soldiers often mingled 
with the crowd of heggars at the doors of convent*, 
and battled there for a uieas of pottage aud a crust of 
bread — Macaulay : lint. Eng , ch. xx. 

II. Fig. Of a conjlict between moral forces: 
To be in conflict or antagonism with auything ; 
to struggle against anything. 

" I own he hates an action base, 

His virtues battling with his place " 

Swift ■ 

B, TYansiftre : To contest, to dispute by 
force of arms, or in any other hostile way. 
(Followed by if, which give9 the ordinary in- 
transitive verb a transitive character.) 

*• t battle it against Him. as I battled 

In highest heaven ."— Byron : Cain, It 2. 

b&t'-tled (tied as teld), • bat teled, a. 

(From O. Fr. bataillier — to furnish with battle- 
ments.] 

1. Ord. Ivang. : Possessed of battlements. 
[Embattled.] 

" So thou, fair city l disarrayed 
Of battled wall and ramiiarfs aid." 

.Scott Mamuon, lutrod. to canto v. 

2. Her. : Having the chief, chevron, fesse, or 
anything similar borne on one side io the form 
of the battlements of a caatlc or fort. 

bat-tle-door, bit tle-dore, * bat -tle- 
der, * b&t'-yl-dore, * batyldoure (tlo 
as tel), 5 . (Etymology doubtful, probably 
from Sp. batidor = oue who or that which 
beats ; batir = to beat.] 

* 1, A washing beetle. 

"Batyldoure or waasbynge betyl, Feritorium."— 
Prompt Pare. 

2. The instrument with which a shuttle- 
cock is struck. It consists of a handle and 
a flat expanded board or palm at the top ; a 
racket. 

“ Play things which are a hove tbeir skill, as tops, 
gigs, battlcdoart, and the like, which are to be used 
with labour, should iudeed be procured them 
Locke. 

3. A game played with a shuttlecock, which 
is driven to and fro by two persons with 
battledorea. 

* 4. A child’s hornbook. (Todd.) 

b&t- tie - ment (tie as tel), * b&t- el- 
ment, $. (From O. Fr. batillement ; bastille 
= made like a fortress ; Low Lat. bastilla , 
bastillus = tower, fortification.] [Bastille.] 

A. ,4 s substantive : 

I. Lit. (Arch. <£ Ord. Lang.) : 

1. A wall or rampart built around the top 
of a fortified building, with interstices or ein- 
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brasnres to discharge arrows or darts, or fire 
guus through. 

2. A similar erection around the roofs of 
churches and other Gothic buildings, where 
the object was principally ornamental. They 
are found not only upon parapets, butaa orna- 
ments on the transoms of windows, &c. 

3, A wall built around a lint-roofed house in 
the East and elsewhere to prevent any one 
from falling into the street, area, or garden. 


11. Fig. : A high and dangerous social Of 
political elevation. 

" That stall da upon the battlements of state ; 

I'd rather be secure than great"— Worn* 

B. Io an attributive sense in such a com- 
pound as the following 

battlement-wall, s. A wall forming tho 
battlement to a building. 

"And the moonbeam was bright or. his battlement 
u>allt Hemans : Guerilla Song. 

bat-tle-ment-ed (tlo as tel), a. [Eng. 
battlement ; -ed] Furnished with battle- 
ments ; defended by battlements. 

'* So broad (the wall of Babylon) that six cliarloU 
could well drive together at the top, and so battle- 
mented that they could not fall ’— Sir T. Herbert; 
Travels, p. 223. 

* bat -tier, s. [Batteler.] 

* b&tt-let, s. [Batlet ] 

* bat'-tling (1), * bat'-ling, *bat’-le -Ing 
(le = el), pr. par. [Battle (1), v., Battel, v.] 

b&tt-ling (2), pr. par., adj., & s. (Battle (2), 
t\] The act or operation of fighting, in a 
literal or figurative aense ; contest, fight, 
struggle. 

** The livid Fury spread— 

She blar'd In omens, swell'd the groaning winds 
With wild surmises, battlings, sounds of war '* 

Th'/mton Liberty, pt i. 

t bat -tdl'-o gist, s. [See Battologize, v.f.) 
One who repeats his words unnecessarily. 

*' Should a truly dull battologist, that is of Auso 
niuss character, quam pauca, quam diu loquuntur 
Atticif that an hour by the gla.'ss epeakelh uothing; 

. . Whitlock : Manners qf the English, p. 209 

t bat-tol-e-gi ze, v.t. [Gr. /3aTroAoyeu> (bat - 
tologeo) (Matt. vi. 7, Gr. Test.) = to stammer, 
to repeat the same syllable, word, clause, or 
sentence over and over again : /3arT09 ( battos ) 

— a stammerer, Aoyos (logos) = discourse, aod 
Eog. suff. -izc = to make.) To repeat the same 
word or idea with unnecessary frequency. 

•• After the Eastern mode, they wagged their bodies, 
bowing their heads, and battologizing the names 
Allough } rhoddaw, and Mahumet very often ."— Sir T. 
Herbert : Travels, p 19L 

t b&t-tol-o-gy, s. [Fr. battologle ; from Gr. 
/3aTToAoyia ( battologia ) = stamineriug.) [See 
v.t.] Tne repetition of the aame word or idea 
with unnecessary frequency. (Milton.) 

* bat -ton, s. k a. [Batten, s. & a.) 

* bat-to on, s. [Baton.] 

b&t-tor-y, s. A name given by the Hanse 
1 owna to their magazines or factories abroad. 

b&ttS, s. [Botts.] Colic. (Scotch.) 

"... the last thing ye sent Cuddie when he had tba 
bafts e'en wrought like a charm."— Scott ; Old Mar* 
tality. ch. vil 

b&t -tue, s. [Fr. bat tue = beating ; from battre 

— to beat.] 

Among sportsmen : The process or operation 
of beating the bushes to start game, or drive 
it within, prescribed limits, where it may be 
more easily shot. 

* b&t tu-late, v.t. [A Levantine word. 
Etymology doubtful.) 

Comm. : To prohibit commerce. 

* b&t tu la'-tlon, s. [From Eng. battulale 
(q.v.).]' A prohibition of commerce. 

b&t-tu-ta, s. [Ital. battuta = time in muaic, 
. . . the beating of the pulse ; from battere = 
to beat.) 

Music: The measurement of time by beat- 
ing. [A Battuta.) 

b&t -ty, * b&t'-tie, a. [Eng. bat(t) ; -y.] Bat- 
like ; pertaiuing to a bat. 

" TUI o'er their brows death-counterfeiting sleep. 
With 'eodeu legs and batty w lugs doth creep. 

Shaketp. : Mid. Sight s Dream , ilL 2 

* b&t -iino, s. Old form of Baton. 

bat-ward, *. [From A.S. bat = boat ; and 
Eng. imrcf, A.S. Heard = a keeper.] [Boat, 
War o.l A " boatkeeper,” i.e., a boatman. 

(ScofcA.) 

•* Bot scho a 6a/wnrd eft>T that 
Til hyr spowsyd husttand gat. 

Eftyr that monv a day 

Tbo Batwardis land that cal lvd that* 

H'tfnfoten, Vi 16, M. 

* b&t -^l-doro, s. [Battlf.door.] 


boll, bo^; potlt, Jdr^l; eat, ^ell, chorus, 9hin, bon^h; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -$ion, -^ion = zhun. -tious, -slous, clous = shils. -bio, -<lle, 5c. = b9l, d^L 
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batz, batZC, s. [In Ger. bat;, batze , batze n ; 
Low I, at. bacco, bticius, bacenus — of the 
Swiss canton of Berne, having on it the figure 
of a bear ; from Ger. hdtz, fate = bear.] A coin 
of copper with a slight admixture of silver, 
formerly current in parts of Switzerland and 
Germany. Its value was about a halfpenny 
sterling. 


t baub, s. [Apparently imitated from the 
sound. J Beat of drum. (Scotch.) 

"... tor that «? fleet, ordains a baub to he lyatt throw 
the t.ovii, that u»nc may preteud ignorant."— Deed of 
TntM'i Council of Jedburgh (1714). Petition of Plotters, 
A- 1814. (./mittaon.) 

bau-be'e, s. [Bawbee.] (Scotch.) 


bau -ble (1\ * babulle, * bable, s. [From 

Eug. bob ; Seoteli lab, as i\= to move smart 1 y 
up and down ; as $. = a lump, a hunch 
(Bob.) Wedgwood sets the example of sepa- 
rating this from Bauble (2), with which it is 
generally united.] 

1. Originally: A stick with a lump of lead 
hanging from its summit, used to beat dogs 
with 


“ Babulle or babte : Librill* pegma.* " Llhrillft <llct- 
tur iiihtrinucutuiii ti bi n mil : \ bable or a dug<e 

ranlyntet’' "Pecm «. I'm-ulus cum tniusa pltimhi in sum. 
nutate peuduttv. — Prompt. Parv.,and Footnote* tott. 


2. Later: A short 
stick or wand, with 
a head with asses’* 
ears carved at the 
end of it ; this waa 
carried by the fools 
or jesters of former 
timea. (Malone's 
Shakespeare , in. 455.) 

(Jamieson.) 

^ (a) Perhaps Ibis 
aeeond meaning of 
the word should go 
under Bauole (2). 

(7i) When Oliver Cromwell, losing patience 
with the then existing House of Commons, and 
with parliamentary government in general, 
turned the members unceremoniously out of 
doors, feeling himself— 
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" Forced (though it grieved hia soul) to rule aloue," 
bis words were but few, but among those 
few (as all will remeraher) there came forth 
the notable direction as to the disposal of 
the parliamentary mace— “Take away that 
bauble ; ” or, by other accounts, his language 
was, “ What shall be done (or, What shall we 
do) with these fool's baubles ? Here, carry it 
away 1 “ 


bau -ble (2), baw ble, bable, 5. [From 
Fr. babiole — a toy, a bauble, a trifle, a gew- 
gaw, a plaything.] 

A- .4s substantive: 

L Lit. : A gewgaw, a tinsel or other orna- 
ment of trifling value ; any material thing 
whieJi is showy but uselesa. 

" This shall be writ to (right the fry awny. 

Who draw their little batoblc s when they play." 

Drvdcn. 

. almost every great house in the kingdom con- 
tained a museum of these grotesque baubles."— Ma- 
caulay : nisi. Eng , ch. xi. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of things : Anything not material which 
is specious or showy, but worthless. Siuxi- 
ally— 

(a) Trifliag conversation ; pretentious non- 
sense. 


"If. In our contest, we do not interchange useful 
notions, we shall traffiek toys and baubles."— Govern- 
ment of the Tongue 

(h) A composition of little value. 


" Our author then, to please you in your way, 
Presents you now a bawblc of a play, 

Iu gmglmg rhyme."— GranviUe. 

(c) A ahani virtue ; a virtue attributed to 
one by people who look from a distance, but 
which would on closer inspection prove coun- 
terfeit. 


** A nrlnce, the moment he is crown'd, 
inherits every virtue round. 

As emblems of the sovereign pow'r. 

Like other 6«irMe* of the Tow'r."— Swift. 

2. Of persons: Ona small in size and unim- 
portant. A contemptuous or preteudedly con- 
temptuous term for a wife or other female. 


"She haunts me in every placet I was the other 
day talking on the sea-bank with some Venetlaus ; 
and thither cornea the bauble, and. by this baud, falls 
me thus about my neck."— ^haketp. : Othello, iv. 1. 

B. Attributivebj : Toy, miniature; showy, 
but not much wnrth. 

M And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble c< Ach. . . 

CVi eper : On the Receipt r if my Mother's Picture. 


bau'-bllug, * baw -blirig, a. [From Eng. 
bauble (2), and ring, dimin. suffix.] Triffiog; 
contemptible. 

" A baubling vessel was he captain of. 

For shallow draught and bulk unprized. ** 

Shakeep. : Twelfth .\tght, v. 1. 

bau’-9e-ant, s . [Ba use ant.] 

bauch (ch guttural), baugh (gh = f), a. 
[Scand. bd.gr = pour.] Indifferent, poor, with- 
out substance or stamina. ( N.E.D .) 

* bau’-chle, ba'-chlc, ba' chel (ch guttural, 
chle as chel), 5. [Etyiu. dotfbtfu], perliaps 
from l/awh (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : An old shoe used as a slipper. 

"Through my auld bachle peep'd my muckle toe." 

Taylor : Poems, p. 4. {Ja micron.) 

2. Fig. : Whatsoever is treated with con- 
tempt or disregard ; a ne'er-do-well. 

(«) To mak a bauchle of anything = to use 
it so frequently and familiarly as to show that 
ooe lias no respect for it. 

(b) To mak a bauchle of a person = to treat him 
as the butt or the laughing-stock of a company. 

bau-chle, ba’-chle (chle as chel), v.t. 
[Bauchle, $.] To distort, to vilify. (Jamieson.) 

* ba ucb-lmg, s. [BAUcnLE.] Taunting, scorn- 
ful and contumelious rallying ; “ chaff.” 

"And nlswft because that bnuchling and reproving 
at the assemblies . . . n a persona or persmmi*. of 
ather <<f the saidis realiuis. beir, schaw, or declafr 
>*i»y sign or tiikm of repruif or bauchling, again is ouy 
subject of the opposite real me . . ."—Barbour Mat- 
t’-ra . Half ours Pract., p. 606. {Jamieson.) 

baucb -ly, adv. [Bauch.] Sorrily,! ndifferently. 

“ Compar'd with hers. their lustre fa'. 

And bnuchly tell 

Her beauties, she excels them a'.'' 

Ramsay. Poems, 11. 897. 

bauch-ness, s. [Bauch.] Want, defect. 

Bau'-^lS, s. [Lat. Baucis, (l)the wife of Phi- 
lemon, a Phrygian ; (2) any pious old woman 
who is poor.]* 

Astronomy : An asteroid, the 172nd found. 
It was discovered by Borelli, on the 5th of 
February, 1S77. 

t bau’-cle (cle aa cel), s. [Bywd.] 

bau -de-kin, s. [Baldachin.] 

* baud'-er-ie, *baud'-rie, s. [Bawdry.] 

bau-dis'-ser-lte, s. [From Baudissero , near 
Turin, where it occurs.] A mioeral of chalky 
appearance and adhering to the tongue. Dana 
places it under his Earthy Sub- variety of Ordi- 
nary Magnesite. [Magnesite.] 

*baud'-rlck, * baud-er-yk, * baud- 
rick, * baud'-ry, s. Old spellings of 
Baldric. 

baud'-ron^, baud'-rans, bad' ran$, 
bath'-rons, s. A nick-name for a cat, like 
“grimalkin " ia England. (Scotch.) 

The term is appreciative rather than 
contemptuous. 

" He had a beard too, and whiskers turned upwards 
on his upper lip, as long baudrons' . ■ ."—-scoff, 
Antiguury, ch. iX. 

♦baud y, a. [Bawdy.] 

bau -er-a, s. [Named after two brothers, 
Francis and Ferdinand Bauer, highly eminent 
botanical draughtsmen.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Hydrangeacete, or 
Hydrangeads. It consists of ‘small Australian 
shrubs with opposite sessile trifoliolate leaves 
a ad handaome rose-coloured or purple flowers. 

* bau-er-a'-^e-ae, * bau-er'-e-ne, s. pi 

[Bau era.] According to some botanists, an 
order of Exogens akin to Hydraugeads ; but 
it has not been generally accepted. 

* bau’-frey, s. [Berfray ] 

bau-go', s. [Named from Bauge, a town of 
France, ia the department of Moine-et-Loire.] 
A drugget of thick-spun thread and coarse 
wool, manufactured in Burgundy. 

* bau '-ger, a. [Etymology doubtful] Bald, 
barbarous, bad. 

"... and that also he rede in bis hanger Latlne."— 
Dale : Brief Chron. of Sir John OhJcastell. {Boucher.) 

* bau -gie, s. [A.S. beag, beah, beg ^ a brace- 
let, a collar, a crown ; Fr. bague — a ring.] An 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


ornament, as a ring, a bracelet* or anything 
similar ; an ensign. [Badge.] 

" His schinjTig sclieild, with his bangle tukc be." 

Douglas : Virgil, 52, IS. (Jamieson.) 

bau-bin'-i-a,*. [Dut. bavhinia; Fr. bauhine. 
Named by Bluraier after John and Caspar 
Bauhin, the plants which have two-lobed 
leaves heiug deemed suitable for rendering 
honour to two brothers, instead of to one 
person simply.] Mountain- Ebony. A genua 
of plants belonging to the order Fabacew, or 
Leguminosre, and the siib-ord« r Cicsalpinjea 
The species, which are mostly climbera be- 
longing to the East or Weat ludies, have 
beautiful flowers. 

bau-hin' i-e-aB, s. pi [Baurinla.] 

Bot. : A tribe of the sub-order Caesalpinie®. 

* bauk, baulk (l usually mute), s. [Balk, s.] 
(Scotch.) Uncultivated places between ridges 
of land. (Scotch.) 

" Upon a baulk, th&t is. fin unploughed ridge of land 
interposed among the com . . Scoff.* Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, ch. mi 

bauk-height, bawk height, adv. 
As high as the bauk (i.e. balk) or beam of a 
house or barn. 

bauk, v.L [Balk, v.] 

* bauld, a. A form of Bald, a. 

bauld, a. [Bold.] (Scotch.) 

bauld'-lie, adv. [Boldly.] (Scotch.) 

bauld -ness, s. [Boldness.] (Scotch.) 

' bauld'-rick, s. [Baldric.] 

bau’-lite, s. [From Mount Baida, in Iceland.] 
A mineral, a variety of Orthoelase. It is 
called also Krablite. It ia a siliceous fehspa- 
thic species, fonuing the basis of the Trachyte 
Pitclistone and Obaidiao. 

baulk, s. [Bauk, s.] 

baun'-sch.eid'hism, «. [Named for the 
inventor, II. Baunacheidt.j 
Med. : Acupuncture by means of needles 
that have been dipped in an irritant substance. 

baun'-sey, s. [Bawson.] A badger. 

"Baunscy or bauston best: Taxus, melota." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

bau sc-aut, beau'-se-ant (eau as 6), 
* bau -5 e -ant, s. [Fr. ; from beau = well, 
and scant — sitting.] 

1. The banner borne by the Knights Tem- 
plars in the thirteenth century. It was of 
cloth, striped black and white ;*or in heraldic 
language, sable and argent. 

2. The Templars’ battle-cry. 

bau-son, s. [Bawson.] 

bauson-faced, a. [Bawson-faced.] 

bau'-sy, a. [O. Sw. basse = a strong man.] 
Big, strong. (Scotch.) 

M . . and benches narrow. 

And bausy hands to her a barrow.' 

Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. lio. (yamieion.) 

^ t 

bau ’-ter, v.i. [Etymology doubtful] To be- 
come hardened. (£. in Boucher.) 

* baut e roll, s. [Botte-rol.] 

baux-Ite, s. [Beauxite.] 

ba -va-litc, s. [Etymology doubtful. It has 
been "derived from Fr. has rai?on = a low vale 
or dale.] 

Min. : A variety of Chamoisite. 

‘Ba-var'-i-an, a. Sc s. [From Eng. Bavari(an). 
In Fr. Bavarian, adj.] 

1. Pertaining to Bavaria, now a kingdom 
constituting a portion of the German empire. 
(Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii.) 

2. A native of Bavaria. (Stanhope: Hist. 
Eng., 1870, p. 153.) 

bav-a-ro^ (Eng.), b&V-a-ry, bav-a-rio 

(Scotch), s. [From Fr. 2?ar>arois= Bavarian.] 

1. Lit. : A great-coat ; properly, one made 
meet for the body. 

2. Fig. : A disguise ; anything employed to 
cover moral turpitude. 

'• DLnna use to hide yer sin. 

Hypocrisy's bar ary. ** 

Picken : Poms, p, M. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<5t, 
Syrian. 00 , oe = c. ey = a. qu = kw. 


bavens— bawling 
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* ba -veng, s. (Etymology doubtful,] A kind 
of cake. (Howell.) ( J . II. in Boucher.) 


"On bawburd fftat In inner way lie lete ship. 

.And wan before the for meat schip in hy. 

Douglas. V§rgtl, 13$, li 


persuoality of a bawd. (Used, in mock cour- 
tesy, as a form of address ; cf. lordship.) 


b&v'-ln, * bav’-en, * bauen, s. & adj. 
(Deriv. unknown. Mabn compares it with 
Gnel. & Ir. baban = a tuft or tassel. Wedg- 
wood suggests also bab, bob = a cluster (Bab, 
Bon), aod Fr. bobinr = a bobbin (Booms), 
besides quoting from Lacombe O. Fr. baft = a 
faggot.] 

A. As substantive : A word used in the 
limber trade, with different meanings in 
ditfereot parts of the country. 

1. Brushwood in general. 

2. A faggot of the type of which bundles are 
used for the heating of bakers' ovens or the 
kindling of ordinary fires. 

“ He's mounted on a hazel fcaein, 

A erop'd malignant baker gave him.” 

Hudlbrat. 

"The truncheons make billet, 6a<rin, and coals." 

Jfordmcr. 


3. In Warwickshire, it is used for the chips 
of wood, scraps, and refuse of brushwood and 
faggots which are either given to the poor, or 
are gathered together to be burnt as useless. 
John Floris, William Lily, aud Shakespeare 

? Uvin, o.) used it in this sense. ( Tinibcr 

rade Journal, d>c.) 

B. As arij. : Like faggots, or like chips of 
wood, easily kindled but sc^on burnt out. 

*' He ambled up ami down 
With shallow Jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon burnt.'* 

Shab-sp.: l IJenrylF., iil. 2. 


t baw, v.t. (Fr. has — low ] To hush, to lull. 
(Scotch.) 


“They crap it, they grip It. it greets and they grain ; 
Tbey bed it, they bate it, they bind It. they brace it,’ 
IFatam; Coll., ill. 21. (Jitnueton. ) 


t baw, in compos. (Probably from Goth, bag, 
O. Sw. bak = left.] Left ; to the left hand, as 
bawburd = larboard. (Scotch.) 


• baw, s. (Bow, s.] 


'bawburd (2), *baw-bret, s. (Bake- 
buabd.J The board on which bread is baked. 

* baw'-coek, «. (From Fr. beau = fine, and 
Eng. cock. } A fine fellow. 

“Why, how now. my bawcock t how dost thou, 
chuck r'—Shukesfi. • Twelfth Aight, iii. 4. 

t bawd, a. [A corruption of bald (q.v.).] 
(Occurs only in the expression bawd or bald 
money, q.v.) 

bawd money, s. A name given to 
Meum (tthamanlicum, a well-known umbelli- 
ferous plant. [Baldmoney, Meum.) 

bawd, * baud, * baude, s. [Bawdsteot.] 

1. Literally (of persons) : One who procures 
females for ao immoral purpose; one who 
brings together lewd persons of different sexes 
with vicious intent. (Formerly oiasculioe ae 
well as feminine.) 

* I. (,Vasc.) A procurer. 

** He was if I #bal yeven hlrn hi# laud 
A tbeef, aud eke a a<>tupnour and a baud." 

Chaucer. C. T„ 6.936. 

2. (Fem.) A procuress. 

“ If your wmsblp will take order for the drabs end 
the knaves, you m-ed uot to fear the ba wdtJ— Shaketp.: 
Meat, for Meat., it. 3. 

II. Figuratively (of things): 

1. Whatever reuders anything else more 
attractive than it otherwise would be, with 
the view of gaining the favour of spectators. 

“Our author call* colouring lena tororit, the bituxl 
of her lister design: she dresses her up, she paints 
her. she procuree for the desigu. aud makes lovers fur 
b vt.'— D ry den. 

2. Whatever id valves the taking of a bribe 
for perpetrating wickedness. 

“ This commodity. 

This bawd, this broker, thb all-changing word. 

Hath drawn hnn from bis own determin'd aid. ' 

Shaketp. . King John, ii. 1. 


* bawds -trot, s. (O. Fr. baudetrot. Murray 
suggests that the first elemeot is O. Fr. baud, 
buiule = bold, svantoo, merry, aud the second 
the Tent, strvtt. He considers that the Eng. 
baud, s., is only a shortened form of this word, 
which occurs in one MS. of Piers Plowman , 
where the others read bawd.) A bawd, a 
pander, a procuress. 

bawd -y ill, * baud -y, a. (Etym. unknown. 
Skeat suggests Wei. bawaidd = dirty, from 6a w 
= mud,] Foul, dirty, defiled in a physical sense. 

“Of his worship Tokketh he «o lite 
Hi* overest slinpe it is not worth e mite 
Aa in cflect to nlm, so mote I go ; 

It is alt bandy and to- tore also." 

Chaucer: C. T. t 16,10a 

bawd -y (2), q. (Eng. bawd; -y.] Pertaining 
to or like a bawd ; obscene, unchaste. 

’’ Only they 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

W1U be deceiv'd." 

Chalet p. : Henry Vltf., Prologue. 

“ Not one poor bawdy Jest ehall dare appear; 

For now the batter d veteran strumpets here 
Pretend at least to bring a modest ear." 

Southern. 

bawdy-house, s. A bouae of evil repu- 
tation ; a bouse in which, for lucre’s sake, 
unchaste persons of opposite sexes are allowed 
opportunities aod facilities for illicit inter- 
course. 

“ Has the pope lately ehut up the bawdy-houset, or 
does he continue to lay a tax upon #io? "— Dennit. 

* bawe (I), s. (Bow.] 

* bawe -line, s. [Bowline.] 

* bawe-man, s. (Bowman ] 

* bawe (2), s. [Wei. baw = filth (?).] A kind 
of worm formerly used as bait in Caning; per- 
haps a maggot of some Musca or other dip- 
teroua insect. 


* baw, * bawe, inter], [Wedgwood considers 
this word formed hy the expiration naturally 
had recourse to as a defence against a bad 
smell. In Welsh haw is = dirt, filth, excre- 
ment.] An expression used to signify con- 
tempt aod disgust. 

Ye bate forhookes . . — Plert Plowman, p. 205, 

*‘Ye bawe, quatb a hr e were . . ."—Ibid,, p. 387. (5. 
In Boucher.) 

* baw'-waw, s. An oblique look, implying 
contempt or scorn. 

“ But she was shy. and held her head askew, 

Looks at him with the bau>umte oi her ee." 

II on ; Uelonore, p, 82. {./amtewm.) 

Vaw-bee, bau-be'e, baw hi e, ba-bec, 
ba-bi e, ba-be i, s. [Etymology doubtful. 
From a Scottish inis-pronunciation of Fr. 
bns-picce = a low piece. (Pinkerton.) From 
Scotch babby = baby, infant, hecause first 
struck in the reign of James II. of Scotland, 
who, on his accession, was only six years old. 
(Boucher.) Possibly from Fr. has = low, ami 
billeni = copper coin, debused coin. (Hc6sfi*r.) 
A corruption of Eng. halfpenny. (Muhn.) 
(Scotch and N. of England dialects.).] An old 
Scotch copper coin, equivalent to the English 
halfpenny. Jamieson says that the first men- 
tion he had found made of it in Scottish litera- 
ture was in Jefs James VI., liS4 (see first 
example), and that then the term was applied 
not to a purely copper coin, but to one of 
copper mixed with silver. 

According to Sir James Balfour, it was first 
introduced in the reign of James V. , and was 
then worth three farthings. In the reign of 
James VI. it was valued at six, and continued 
to be of the same value as long as Scottish 
money was coined. 

of the tUidf pennie newt#. babeit, and auld 
piokU . . . “ — .1 ett Jumrt VI. (1584). 

. yo ken wool enough there's mony o’ them 
w.kdlia mind a bawbee the welniiig a ball through the 
I'rlucc luiuAoll, au the Chief gno them the wliik . 
—Scott ; U'aeeWvy, ch. LvlU. 

bawbee row, s. A half-penny roll. 

(Scotch.) 

• they may hide in her *hop-w!mlow wi* the 
map* and bawbrc-roM-t, till Beltane, or I loose them. *— 
Scott St. li man t 11 WI, ch. li. 

baw-ble, s. (Bauble (2).] 

baw-blirig, a. [Bauolino.] 

baw' bard (1), s. (Scotch haw. In compos. 
= left ; A. 55. bortl = a board.] The larboard, 
or the left side nf a ship. 


bawd-born, n. Bom of a bawd. 

“ Bawd is he doubtless, aud of antiquity too ; fcawd- 
bom. Shake tp. : Meat, for Meat , lie 2. 

* bawd(l), r.i. (Eng. bait’d, s.] To act as a 
procuress or as a procurer. 

“ And in fuiir months a batter'd harridan ; 

Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pule, aud shrunk, 
To buwd for other#.” Swift. 

* bawd (2), v.t. [Bawdy (2).] To foul, to 
dirty, to defile. 

" Her slioone smered with tallow 
Gresed upon dyrt. 

That baudeth her ekyrt.” 

Skelton : Poems, p. 126. 

" bawd -e-lcyn. s. Old form of Baldacbino. 
(Scotch.) 

bawd -l-ly, adr. (Eng. bandy (2) ; *[y.] In a 
bawdy manner, obsceoely, lasciviously. 

“ Bhe can speak , . lunormtsly — Taylor, 

the Water-Poet . IVorkt, 95. 

bawd-i-ness, s. (Eng. bandy; -ness. J 

* 1. Grcasiness or filthiness of apparel or 
body. [ Fro in 6a wdy ( 1 ). ] 

2. Obscenity, lewdness. (Johnson.) 

bawd’-irig, s. (From 6mt>d, s., or the pr. 
par. of bawd (1), v.] The act or practice of a 
bawd. 

* bawd’-riek, A • bawd -ryclce, * bawd - 
er-yko, * bawd-ryk, * bawd-rikltc, 
4 bawd'-ryg, s. (From Old Fr. baudric, 
baldrct .J [Baldhic.J 

“ Fresh garlands too the vlTgln#' temple* crown'd : 
The youth# gilt award* wore at Hieir thighs m ith 
ailver btiudricMt bound." CAu/mi'in . Hind. 

bawd'-r#, * baud ric, ’ bawd -cr ie, 
t baud cr ie, # bald'-ryc, s. (Eng. bawcf ,* 
-ry. In O. Fr. kiuderie, balderie = boldness, 
joy.] [Bawd.] 

1. The practice of n bnwd—tliatof procuring 
females for an immoral purpose, or of bringing 
together vicious persons of dillerent sexes with 
evil intent. 

** Cheating and bauxiry go together lu th« world."— 
L F.ttr xnye. 

2. Illicit commerce of the sexes ; obscenity 
in composition or otherwise; unchaste lan- 
guage. 

“I have no #alt : no Auiedry he doth mean ; 

For witty. In hi* language, 1* obscene." 

Hen Joiuun. 

'bawd-ship, s. (Eng. baud; - ship .] The 


“The bavts In May and June . . . also the worm* 
that y* callyd a 6aiee and bredyth© yn a doughylle,*'— 
MS. Sloan*. (&. in Boucher.) 

baw-gie, s. (Norse.] One of the Norse 
names of the Black-backed Gull (Larus 
marinvs). 

* baw -horse, s. [Bathorse, a.) 

bawk, s. [Balk, *] (Scotch and N. of Eng. 
dialects.) 

“A rose-bud hy my eariy walk, 

Adown a com-inclosed bawk." 

Burnt : A Boieb ud. 

bawl, v.i. & t. [In Icel. 6nufa = to bellow, to 
low, as a cow does; Sw. bola ; A.S. bellan; 
Ger. Idlen = to bark ; Dut. bnldercn = to 
roar; Wei. ballaw ; Fr. piaxder — to squall, to 
bawl, to scold ; Low ilat. 6auIo = to bark ; 
Class. Lat. halo — to bleat. Imitated from the 
sound.] [Bellow.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To emit a loud sound with the voice ; to 
shout. 

“And every soul cried out ’Well done !’ 

As loud aa he could bawl." 

Cow per : John Gilpin. 

2. To cry loudly as a child. 

“ A little child wns bawling, oud a woman chiding 
it."— L' Ettratuje. 

B. rransirive : 

1. To shout ; to shout against a hostile 
measure ; to effect by clamour. 

“ To cry the caute up heretofore. 

And bawl the bUhops out of door. "—Huditra*. 

2. To proclaim or advertise with a loud 
voice, as a town-cner does. 

“It grieved me when I saw labours which had 
cost *o much ba wted about by common hawkera"— 
Swtft 

*1 Bawl is always used in a conteoiptuous 
scose. 

bawl, s. [Eng. JmcJ, v.l. & t.] A loud shout 
or cry. 

bawled, pa. par. [Bawl, v.t. ) 

bawl -cr, s. [Eng. bawl, v., and suflix ~tr.) 
One who bawls. 

“It had been much better for such an Imprudent 
and ridiculous bn wlcr, m this, to have been condemned 
to have cried oyster* ami brooms Uchard : Grounds, 

dc., uf the Contempt the Clergy, loth ed., p 69, 

bawl -lng, *bal ling, pr. par., odj., & s. 

[Bawl, v. i. & f.] 

A. & B. As jyresent jmrtici]Je or jst rtici- 
jial adjective: In senses corresponding to 
those cf the verb. 


b6il, b6j^; poilt, JiSvVl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ghin, bongh; go, gem; thin, tills; sin, as; catpoct, ^wenophon, exist, -mg, 
-clan = shan. -cion, -tlon, -8lon = shun; -tlon, -sion Jiun. -tlous, slons, -clous — shus. -blc, -die, kc, — be], dgt 
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bawme— bay 


'* From his loved home no lucre him aiu draw ; 

The senate's mvi decrees he never saw, 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted Law,** 

Drydrn. 

C. As substantive: Lond shonting, crying, 
or clamour. 

" * We have at the Muzzy Cluh.* says he, * no riotous 
mirth cor awkward ribcddry ; no contusion or 6aicJ- 
ir.g."' — Goldsmith: Essays, i. 

bawme, v.t. (Fr. embaumer — to embalm.] 
(Scotch.) 

1. To embalm. 

** That ilk hart than, as men sayd. 

Scho baiemyd. and gtrt it be layd 
In-til a cophyn oi evona.” 

H’ynfown, -vliL 3, 11 (yamiesom) 

2. To cherish, to warm. 

•• We strike at nicht, and on the dry sandis 
Did batame and beik oure body is. fete and handia." 

Doug. : Virgil, 63, 3L [Jamieson.) 

bawn, bawne, • tan, s. (Ir. babhun , ulti- 
mate origin unknown. O'Clery in X.E.D.] 

A. .4s an ordinary Old English word : 

1. Gen. : Any habitation, dwelling, or edifice, 
of whatever materials constructed. (Richard- 
son.) 

2. Specially: A quadrangle or base-court. 
(French.) 

E. .4s a word used by the English Ih'ing 
within the Irish pale. (See Trench's Eng. Past 
and Present.) 

1. A hill. 

" These round hills and square bate net, which you 
»oe so strongly trenched and thrown* up. were (they 
say) at first ordained for the same purpose, that people 
might assemble themselves therein, and therefore 
a anciently they were called folkmoles. that is. a place 
of people, to meete, or talk* oi anything that con- 
cerned any difference betweene parties and towne- 
ahipa" — Spenser: Ireland. 

2. A house. 

" This Hamilton's boim, whilst it sticks on my hand, 

I lose hy the house what I get by the land ; 

Bnt how to dispose oi it to the best hidder 
For a barrack or malthouse, I now must consider.” 
Swift ■ The Grand Question Debated. (Richardson . ) 

♦; it is still used in connection with Irish 
history. 

. he had wandered about from Mvn to bawn 
and fr\un cabin to cahin.*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xii., pi 305. 

3. A place near the house enclosed with 
mud or stone walls to keep the cattle from 
being stolen in the night. (.Votes fo Swift's 
Grand Question Debated.) 

• baw rel, s. {Compare Ital. barletta — a 
tree-falcon, a hobby.] A kind of hawk. (John- 
son.) 

• baw sand, * bau -zeyn, * bau-zain, 

* bail -zein, n. [From Fr. balzan, bauzan 

= a black or bay horse with white legs above 
the hoof ; balzane = a white spot or mark in 
any part of (a horse’s) body (Cotgrave) ; Prov. 
bauson, and Ital. horse marked 

with white; from Breton bal = ( 1) a white 
mark on an animal, (2) an animal with a white 
mark upon it.] 

Of horses and cattle only : Streaked with 
white upon the face. 

•• Apoun sue hors of Trice dsppill gray 
Herand. quhais formest feit nayth tuay 
Wax mylk quhyte, and bis creist ou hicht bare he 
With 6a uurnW face rvugit the f^rthir EL" 

DougL : Virg., f. 110 (ed. 1553). IS. in Boucher. 1 

• baw son, • baw-sone, * bau -son, 

* ba son, * baw -sin, * bau'-sene, 

* ban -5yne, * baw'-ston, * bau -ston, 

* ban’-zon, * bau-zen, * baun’-se^, s. 

[In O. Fr. bauzan, baucant , banchant = spotted 
with white, pied.] Originally, no doubt, the 
aame as the preceding word. 

A. .43 yuftsfanfiw : 

1. Lit. : One of the English names of the 
badger (Meles taxus). It is given on account 
of the streaks of white on the face of the 
animal. (See etym. ) 

" Bcdoue . a Oray. Brock. Bason, Badger."— Cot- 
grare. 

2. Fig. : A large or fat person. (Coles.) 

r , It is still used in the dialect of Craven, in 
Yorkshire, in which it signifies an imperious, 
noisy fellow. 

E. Attributively : Pertaining to or taken 
from the badger. 

** Hia mittens were of bauzen skinne.” 

Drayton : Dowtabell (1593). 9t. 10. 

bawson faced, bauson faced, baw- 
Sint faced, a. Having a white oblong spot 
on the face. 

“Ye might try It on the bauson-faced year-suld 
grey; . . . ■ — Scott : Heart qf Mid-Lothian, ch. xxviii. 


baw’-ty, s. [From O. Fr. baud — a white dog.] 
A name for a dog, especially for a white dog 
or large size, and also for a hare. (Scoteft.) 

b&x'-ter, s. [Old form of Baker (q.v.); 
originally a female baker ; A.S. bcecestre, from 
btreere . In the sixteenth century backstress, a 
double feminine, came into use for a short 
time. [Bakester.] A baker. 

“Ye breed of the 6ax/«-r*. ye loo your neighbour*! 
hrowst better than your aiu batch.”— Ramsay S. 
Prov.. p. 89. 

Bax ter l-an, a. & s. [From the proper 
name Baxter (see def.).] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Richard 
Baxter, the eminent Puritan leader, who was 
born in 1615, and died in 1691. 

B. As substa-ntii’e : One holding the doc- 
trines of Baxter. 

bay, * baye, a. k s. [0. Fr., Mod. Fr., and 
Proy. bai ; t>p. bayo; Port, baio; Ital. ftajo, 
fcaio,* from Lat. ba<lius = chestnut coloured. 
Compare Gael, buidhe — yellotv.] 

A. As adjective : Of a reddish-brown, ap- 
proaching to a chestnut colour. (Applied 
chiefly to horses, many of whom are of the 
hue notv described, with a black mane and 
tail.) 

”... my lord, you gave 
Good words the other d.vy of a bay rourser 
I rode ou. Tis yours because you liked it-" 

Shakes p. ; Tim. of Athens, L 1 

B. .4 s substantive ; 

1. The colour described under A. 

“ A bay horse i3 what is inclining: to a chestnut : and 
this colour is various, either a light toy ora dark bay, 
according as it is less or more deep. There are also 
colour eduorres that are called dappled bays. .All 6ay 
horses are commonly called hrown hy the common 
people. 

“ All bay horses have black manes, which distin- 
guish them from the sorrel that have red or white 
manes. 

“There are light bays and gilded bays which are 
somewhat of a yellowish colour. The chestnut 6ay is 
that which comes nearest to the colour of the chest- 
nut.''— Farrier s Diet. 

2. A horse of that colour. 

**. . . he steps into the welcome chaise, 

Lolls at bis ease behind four handsome bays. 

That whirl away from business and debate. 

The disencumber'd Atlas of the state.” 

Cowper : Retirement. 

(See also the example under B. 1 .) 

bay (1), * baye, S. [In Fr. bale; Prov., Sp., 
& Port, bahia ; ItaL baia, baja ; Low Lat. 
baia ; Ir. & Gael, badh, bagh ; Bisc. baui, baiya 
= harbour. Wedgwood considers Sp., kc. t 
bahia the original form, and derives it from 
Catalau badia = a bay, and badar = to open, 
to gape. (Skeal.Ti 

A. As sufcsfa afire : 

1. Geog. <£ Ord. Lang. : An arm or inlet of 
the sea extending into the land with a wider 
mouth proportionally than a gulf. Compare 
in this respect the Bay of Biscay with the 
Gulf of Venice. 

“ And as the ocean many bays will make.” 

Byron : ChUde Harold, iv. 157. 

2. Hydra ulics «£ Ord. Lang. : A pond -head 
raised to keep a store of water for driving a 
mill. 

3. Arch. <£ Ord. Lang.: A term used to 
signify the magnitude of a building. Thus, 
“ if a* barn consists or a floor and two heads, 
where they lay corn, they call it a barn of two 
bays. These bays are from fourteen to twenty 
feet long, and floors from ten to twelve broad, 
and usually twenty feet long, which is the 
breadth of the bam.” (Builder's Diet., John- 
son , <£c.) 

“If this law hold in Vienna ten years. I'll rent the 
fairest hou re in it after threepence a bay.” — Shakes p. : 
Mens. for Mr as , ii. 1. 

** There may be kept one thousand bushels in each 
bay. there being sixteea bays, each eighteen feet long, 
about seventeen » ide. or three hundred square feet in 
each bay." — Mortimer : Art of Husbandry. 

B. Attributively: As in the following com- 
pounds : — 

bay-like, o. Like a bay. 

“ In this island there is a large bay-10:* space, com- 
posed of the finest v»hit< sand f— Darwin : Voyage 
round the World, ch. xx. 

bay-salt, bay salt, s. 

fn Chcrn., Manvf., <£ Commerce 

1. Originally: Salt obtained by evaporating 
water taken from a ’* bay” or other part or the 
sea. This was done by conducting the water 
into a shallow pit or basin, and then leaving 
it to be acted upon by the heat of the sun. 

2. -You* ; Coarse-grained crystals obtained 
by slow evaporation of a saturated solution of 
chloride of sodium. 


44 All eruptions of Air, though small And slight. giv» 
sound, which we call crackling, puffing, spitting. 4c, 
as in bay salt And bey leaves, cast into tire. Bacon. 

bay-window, $. 

Arch.: A window projecting beyond the 
line of the front of a house, generally either 
in a semi-hexagon or semi-octagon. Strictly 



speaking, a bay window rises from the ground 
or basement, while an orieJ is supported on 
a corbel or brackets, and a bow window ii 
always a segment of an arch ; but in ordinary 
use these distinctions are seldom accurately 
observed, all tbree words being used aa 
synonymous. 

", . . it hath 6uy windows trail*] Aren t &i bAiric»r 
does."— Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, iv. 2. 

bay (2). s. [Fr. abois, abbois = barkings, hay- 
ings ; abbayer = to bark or bay at. The origi- 
nal form of the word was abay, abaye , nr 
obey.) 

1. The state of being stopped by anything, 
as by amorous feeling or by some restraint on 
motion interposed by others ; a standstill 

" Euere the dogge at the hole held it at a6ay&."— 
Will iam of Palerne red. Skeat), 46, 

■' VYhen as by chaunce a comely squire he found 
Thai thorough some more mighty euemies wrong. 
Both hand and foote unto a tree was bound. 

• • • • 

Unhappy Squire ! what hard mishap thee brought 
Id to this 6ay of perill and disgrace f" 

Spenser . F. Q., VI. L 11, 1£ 

2. The act or the state, position, or attitude 
of standing fiercely facing one's foes after 
having vainly attempted to escape from them 
by flight. (Used in the expressions at bay , at 
the bay , and to bay.) 

(1) At bay, * at abay , af the bay: 

(а) Of a stag or other animal: The state, 
position, or attitude of a stag or other animal 
hunted by hounds when, despairing of escape, 
it turns round and faces its pursuers. 

" Like as a mastiffe having at abay 
A salvage bull, whose cruell homes doe threat 
Desperate daunger, if he them assay.” 

Spenser: F. Q. . V I. viL 47. 

"This ship, for fifteen hours, sate like a stag among 
hounds at the bay. and was sieged and fought with 
in turn hy fifteen great ships Bacon ■ War with 
Spain. 

(б) Of men : In the state of men driven to 
desperation, who, having turned, now fiercely 
face their assailants, resolved to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

. thev still stood at bay in a mood so savage 
that the boldest and mightiest oppressor could not 
but dread the audacity of their despair."— Macaulay : 
Hitt Eng., ch. it 

(c) Fig. (of things): Warded off. 

“The most terrible evils are Just kept at bay by in- 
cessant eviLs.** — Isaac Taylor. ( Goodrtch & Porter.) 

(2) To bay : From a state of flight into one 
like that described under At bay (b). 

** . . . the imperial race turned desperately fo bayf 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

bay (3), S. [From bay, v. (q.v.).] Barking; a 
bark. 

" From such unpleasant Bounds as haunt the ear 
In village or in town, the bay of curs . . ." 

Cowper : Task, hk. L 

bay f4\ * b.iye, a. [Probably irom Fr. baie ; 
Sp. baya = a berry. Remotely from Lat. bacca 
(q.v.) 1 

A* As swfcsfanfire : 

t 1. A berry, and specially one from some 
species of the laurel [See No. 2.] 

2. The English name of the Laurus nobilis. 
A fine tree vvith deep-green foliage and a pro- 
fusion of dark-purple or black berries. Both 
of these have a sweet, fragrant odour, and an 
aromatic, astringent taste. The leaves, the 
berries, and the oil made from the latter are 
narcotic and carminative. The leaves were 
anciently used to form wreaths or garlands 


j5te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t» 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey = a. qu - kw. 
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with which to encircle the brows of victors. 
The bay ie common in Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and the Levant. [Laurel.] It is common ia 
English gardens, the leaves being often used 



Female flower (natural size). 4. Berry (natural 
size). 

for flavouring certain dishes. There are several 
trees called by the same name. The Red Bay 
of the Southern States of America is Laurus 
Carol iniensis, The White Bay is Magnolia 
glanca. 

*f In the United States bay is locally used 
also for a tract of land covered with bay- 
trees. (Drayton: S. Carolina.) 

3. Blur. (Poetic.) : An honorary crown, gar- 
land, or any similar reward bestowed as a 
prize for excellence. [See No. 2.] 

(а) Such a reward, literally, of bay-leaves. 

(б) An honorary reward of another kind. 

" Shall roynl institutions miss the bays. 

And small academies win all the praise? " 

Coieper : Tirocinium. 

4. Of the Scripture Bay-tree. [Bay-tree, 2.] 

B, Attributively : In such compounds as 

the following 

bay-laurel, s. A name sometimes given 
to the common laurel, I’runus lauroeerasus. 

bay rum, 5. An aromatic, spirituous 
liquid, used by hair-dressers and perfumers, 
prepared in the West Indies by distilling rum 
in which bay leaves have been steeped. As 
imported it is almost colourless, and contains 
eighty-six per cent, of proof-spirit. It is diffi- 
cult to obtain genuine bay-rum, except directly 
from the importer, more than one-half of that 
consumed in Great Britain being an artificial 
mixture of oil of hay, alcohol, and water. 

bay tree, bay tree, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Bay (4), No. 2. 
It is sometimes called also the Sweet Bay-tree. 

2. Scripture. The bay-tree of Ps. xxxvii. 
35, Heb. rnisi (ezrachh), from rnj (zarachh) = 
to spring up, may be the Lourus nobilis, 
though this is by no means certain. Gesenius 
makes it simply an indigenous tree, as dis- 
tinguished from one transplanted. The Sep- 
taagint translators, mistaking npN ( ai'zachh ) 
for rniW (czracch), called the tree ” the cedar 
of Lebanon.” 

*' f have seen the wicked lu great power, and spread- 
ing himself like a green bay- tree.”— Fs. xxxvii. 35. 

bay(l), v.t. [From Eng. 6ay(l)=ao arm of 
the sea.] To embay, to shot in, to enclose, to 
encompass, to surround, as a bay is enclosed 
to a certain extent by land. 

'*. . we are at the stake, 

And bay’d about with many enemies." 

.Shake*/). : Julius Casar, iv. L 

bay (2), v.i. Sit. [In Fr. aboyer ; 0. Fr. a bbayer; 
ltal. abbaiare, abbajare. baiare, bajare = to 
bark ; Lat. baubor = to bark gently ; Gr. 
0uu£w (banco) = to bark, to cry 0<iu 0av (bau 
ban), corresponding to the bow wow of English 
children, imitated from the sound of a dog's 
barking. ] 

A, Intrans. : To bark like a dog. Used— 

1. With at of the person or thing barked at. 

” While her vexed spaniel, from the beach, 

Bayed at the prize N*yoml his reach." 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake, 11. 6. 

2. Without a preposition following. 

** The watchdog bay'd beyond the Tiber. “ 

lit/ron- Manfred, \W. 4 . 

B. Transitive : To pursue with barking ; to 
bark at. Used — 

1. Lit. : Of dogs pursuing an animal. 


2. Pig. : Of human enemies pursuing a 
person or an army. 

** He leaves his bock unarm'd, the French and Welsh 

Baying him at the heels.'’— Sftafcesp. ‘iffen. IV., 1. 3. 

H Also [from Bay (2), s., 2] to drive to bay. 

*' When in the wood of Crete they bay’d the bear.” 

*'A akesp. : Midi. Fight's Dream, lv. L 

bay-ard, ‘baiarde, s. [O. Fr. bayard; 
from bay, a., and sulfix -ard (q.v.).] 

1. Literally: A bay horse. (Often applied 
specially to an old blind horse frequently 
mentioned in old poetry.) 

“Blind Bayard moves the mill.”— Philips. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) A mao blinded with self-conceit. 

*' Onely the bald and blind bayards (who usually out 
of self-conceit are so exceedingly confident of theLr 
election and salvation) . . ." — Barrow. voL iii., Ser. 42. 
(Richardson.) 

(b) An unmannerly beholder. [Fr. bayer = 
to gape.] 

bay-ard-ljf, a. [Eng. bayard; -ly.) Done 
in n blind or stupid manner. 

"... not a formal and bayardly round of duties." — 
Goodman : Winter £ voting Conference. ( Richardson .) 

bay -ber-ry, s. [Eng. bay; berry.] 

1. The berry of the bay, Lauras nobilis. 

2. One of the names given to the Myrica 
cerifera, or Wax Myrtle of North America, a 
shrub or small tree bearing berries used for 
making into candles, soap, or sealing-wax. 
The root ia used to remove toothache. The 
name is said to be derived from the fact that 
the plant is found on the shores of bays. 

bayberry-bush, s. The same as Bay- 
berry (q.v.). 

bayberry-tallow, s. Tallow' for candles 
made from the fruit of the bayberry. 

* baye, v.t. [Bathe.] To bathe. 

•* He© feedes upon the cooling shade, and bayes 
His aweatie forehead in the breathing wynd." 

Spenser : F. Q. , I. vlL 3. 

bayed, a. [From bay (1), s., and a., A. 3.] 
Having a bay or bays. 

"The large bayed ham."— Drayton. 

* baye-ly, s. Old spelling of Baillie. 

* baye§, s. [Baize.] 

Bay-eux (eux as u), s. & a. [Fr. iJoyeuz (sec 
def.), O. Fr. & Low Lat. Baiocas, Baioctr, and 
Baiocasses, from a tribe formerly inhabiting 
it.] A French town, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment of the same name in the department 
of Calvados. 


Baye ux- tapestry, Bayeux tapes- 
try, s. Tapestry preserved in the Cathedral 
of Bayeux, representing the events in William 
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of Normandy’s conquest of England, anil said, 
apparently with correctness, to have been 
wrought by his queen Matilda. 

bay'-ing (1), jrr. par. & a. [Bay (1), a.] 

bay'-mg (2). * bai -yrige, * bay -Inge, pr. 

par., a., & $, [Bay ( 2 ), ?*.] 

A. A B. Asndj. and jnrticip. adj.: In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. substantive : The barking of ft dog. 

*’ Until he heard the mountains round 
Ring to the baying of a hound '* 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 111. 14. 

bayl' don- lte, s. [Named after Dr. John 
B.iyldon.] A mineral occurring as minute 
mammillary concretions, with a dingy surface. 
It is sometimes reticulated. Its hardness is 
4'5 ; its sp. gr. 0*35 ; its lustre strong resinous ; 
Us colour grass-green to blackish-green. Its 


composition is : Arsenic acid, 31*76 ; oxide it 
copper, 30*88 ; oxide of lead, 30*13 ; water, 
4*58. It is found in Cornwall. 

* bayl-ler-ie, s. The same as Bailiart 
( q.v.). (Scotch.) 

bay'-ly-ship, s. [Old Eng. bayly = baillie ; 
-ship.] The olfice or jurisdiction of a baillie. 

*bayne, s. [Bain, s.] 

* bayne, r. [Bain, v.] 

* bayne, a. [Bain, a.] 

bay -on et, * bag'-o-nct, s. [In Sw. bajo* 

nett; Dan. & Out. bayonet; Fr. baionette, 
boyonette ; Sp. bayonela ; Port, baioneta ; 
ltal. baionetta. From Bayonne , a French 
city in the Bassea Pyrenees, near which 
bayonets were first manufactured in 1640. 
Derived from Basque 6a ia = good, and ona =s 
bay, port.] 

1. Military £ Ord. Lang.: A military weapon 
formerly called a dagger, made to be fitted to 
the muzzle of a gun or rifle, to convert the 
latter into a kind of pike. At first it was ao 
fixed that it required to be taken off before the 
gun was fired; but sioce the battle of Killie- 
erankie showed the danger of such an arrange- 
ment, it has been screwed on in such a way as 
not to interfere with the firing of the weapon. 

” The musketeer was generally provided with a 
weapon which bad, during many years, been gradually 
coming into use. and which the English then called a 
dagger, but which, from the time of William III. 
has been known among us by the French name of 
bayonet ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. iii. 

2. Mcch. : A pin which plays in and out of 
holes formed for its reception, and which by 
its movements engages or disengages parts of 
a machine. 

bayonet^clasp, s. A movable ring of 
metal surrounding the socket of a bayonet to 
strengthen it. 

bayonet-clutch, s. A clutch, usually 
with two prongs, attached by a feather-key to 
a shaft-driving machinery. When in gear the 
prongs of the clutch are made to act upon the 
ends of a friction -strap in cootaet with the side 
boss of the wheel to be driven. 

bayonet- joint, s. A kind of coupling, 
{he tw'o pieces of which are so interlocked by 
the turning of the complex apparatus that 
they cannot be disengaged by a longitudinal 
movement, 

bay-on et, v.t. [From bayonet, a. (q.v.).] 

1. “To put to the bayonet,” to stab with 
the bayonet. 

2. To compel by hostile exhibition of the 
bayonet. 

" You send troops to wibre anil bayonet us Into sub- 
mission." — Burke . To the Sheriffs of Bristol. 

ba -you, s. [Fr. boyau = (1) a gut, (2) a long 
and narrow place.] A word used in Louisiana 
(which belonged to the French before 1SQ3, 
when the United States purchased it), and 
signifying (l) the outlet of a lake; (2) a 
channel for water. 

•* Into tli© still bayou.” 

Longfellow : The Quadroon GlrL 

* bayt, * bayte, s. The same as Bait, s. 

* bayt, v.t. The same as Bait, v. (Scotch.) 

* bayte, a. [Both.] (Scotch.) 

* bayte, v.t. k i. [Bate, t\] 

bay-ya rn, a. [From Eng. bay, a., or bay, s. (n 
(it is doubtful which), and yarn..] The same 
as woollen yam. (Chambers.) 

* bayze, s. [Baize.] 

ba'-za, s. [Bazat.] 

ba-zaar , ba zar , s. [In Dnt., Ger., Fr., & 
Port, bazar ; ltal baza r, bazar i, all from Pers. 
bazdr = sale, exchange of goods, market.] 

1. In Persia, Turkey, India, £c. : An Eastern 
market, whether in the open ftir or roofed in. 

" Attached to the barracks [iu Madras] is a ftarar for 
the supply of the troops."— Thornton . Gau tteer of 
India (1857). p. 579. 

2. hi other countries : 

(o) An establishment for selling various 
kinds of fancy goods for personal profit. 

(6) A sale for some benevolent object. 

baz'-at, baz'-a.s. [In Gcr. bazak. Apparently 
from Arab, f busr = cotton. ] 


boil, bo^; poTit, cat, 9CII, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 

-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, sion, -cioun — shun ; -tion, §lon-zhun. tious, -sious - shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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baze— beach 


Comm. : A long tine-spun cotton, often called 
Jerusalem cotton, as being brought from that 
city. 

Baze, base, v. t . [Dut. rerbazcn = to astonish, 
to amaze!] To confuse,to stupefy, todaze (q. v.). 

" Into hia face she clour d and gazed, 

And wist not well, slie was so dared. 

To what hand for to turu her ** 

H'd fton : Coll. i 47. 

* Ba zen ( Old Eng.), Bas'-sin (Scotch), a, 
[Bass (1).] Of or belonging to rushes. 

" Under the feit of this ilk bysuyng Jaip: 

About the cek knyt mouy bcusin raip." 

Doug.: Vir-git, 46. SS. [Jamieson.) 

B.C. Initials and abbreviations of Before Christ . 
(Used in chronology and ordinary language.) 

bdel Ii-dte, s pi. [From Gr. p&eWa ( bdella ) 

— a leech ; £5aAAu» ( bdollo ) = to milk cows, to 
sack.] 

Zoology: A family of Arachnida (Spiders), of 
the order Acarina. They have a rostrum and 
palpi of extreme length, have their bodies 
divided by a constriction, and live among 
damp moss. 

bdel U um (b silent), s. [In Ger. and Fr. 
bdellium ; Port. bdeUio ; Lat. bdellium and 
bedella ; Gr. £<5cAA<.oe (bdellion). Apparently 
akin also to Ueb. nbis (Jbedholachh ), from 
( badhdl ) = to separate, to select.] 

I. Scripture. The "bdellintu” of Scripture 
is in Heb. nVra (bedholachh) (see etyra.), ren- 
dered in the Septuagint of Gen. ii. 12 av0pa£ 
(anthrax) (literally, burning coal) = . . . the 
carbuncle, ruby, and garnet ( Liddell and Scott). 
the red sapphire (Da no); whilst in Numb. xi. 7 
it is translated KpvaraXXoc (krustallos) = . . . 
rock crystal. Some modern writers, following 
the Septuagint translation, make it a mineral, 
as are the "gold “and the “ onyx stone ” with 
which it is associated in Gen.*ii. 12. Others 
think that it was the gum described under 11 
and III. 2: while the Rabbins. Bochart, and 
Gesenius consider that it was a pearl or pearls 

" And the gold of that land is good : there is bdellium 
and the onyx-stone.'— Gen. li. 13. 

•'And the manna was as coriander-seed, and th- 
colour thereof as the colour of bdellium."— Sumb. xi. 7. 

II. Class. A at. Hist. The bdellium of Pliny 
was once supposed to have been the gum of 
the Palmyra Palm, Borassus flahelliformis, but 
was more probably a Balsamodendron, appa- 
rently B. iUitfarf (III. 2). 

IIL Modern Botany , Old Pharmacy, and 
Com merce : 

1. Indian bdellium or Folse Myrrh : A gum 
resin produced by Balsamodendron Roxburghii 
or Amyris Bdellium. It appears in light- 
coloured pellicles in the bark of tbe tree, 
which peel off from time to time ; they diffuse 
for some distance round a fragrance of a de- 
lightful kind, but not equal to that of myrrh. 
It was formerly used in plasters. 

2. The bdellium of the Persian Gulf: A gum 
resin derived from Balsamodendron Mukul. 

3. African bdellium: Two gum resins, the 
one from Bals nnodendron Africannm, which 
grows in Abyssinia and Western Africa ; the 
other from a composite plant, Ceradia furcata. 
(i reos of Bt f.) 

4. Sicilian bdellium : A gum resm produced 
by a species of carrot. Daucus Hispanicus (Be 
Cand.), D. gummifer (Lamarck), or by D. gin- 
gidium (Linn.). 

Bdel-lom -et-er, s. [From Gr. pSeXXa (bdella) 

— a leech, aud p-erpoi' (metrou) — a measure.] 

Surgery: A cupping-glass, to which are 

attached an exhausting syringe ami a scarifi- 
cator. It was introduced as a substitute tor 
leeches, and shows the amount of blood 
drawn. 

be, " bt, *ben (pr. par. beang, * beeing, * be- 
ynge (Eng.); ~ beand (O Scotch) (pa. par. been, 
* lien, * be), v.i. [A.S. Icon, be»nne = to be, 
to exist, to become. 1 1 is thus declined : ie 
beo = I am ; thu beot, best, byst = thou art ; he 
byth, bith, we beoth, beo, &c. Gael, bi = to be ; 
Ger. ick bin = I am ; O. H Ger. bun, bin — 
to be; Goth, bttnan; Slav, byti ; Lith. buli ; 
Sansc. bhu = to be. Compare also Lat. fui — 
1 was ; Gr. <£ita (pkuo) = to bring forth, to 
produce.] The substantive verb. It is used — 

I. As a copula connecting the subject ami 
Us predicate : in which case it denotes exist- 
ence iu relutiou to that predicate ; existence, 
the character of which is to be explained by 
tbe word with which the substantive verb is 


connected ; to be ; to continue, t<> remain ; to 
be present in a place ; to happen in a par- 
ticular way ; to happen according to ordina- 
tion or appointment ; to become ; to aim ; 
with various other shades of meaning. Rank- 
ing as a copula or apposition verb, now 
technically viewed as one of incomplete pre- 
dication (see Bain’s Higher Eng. Gram ), it is 
followed by a nominative in apposition with 
it, and not with an objective as would be the 
case were it a transitive verb. Thus in the 
example from Acts xii. 15, given below, “ It is 
his angel," the noun angel is in the nominative 
and not in the objective case. 

Be is defective, the omissions being sup- 
plied by parts from other verbs not iu the 
least resembling it in sound, as am, art, are 
(from A.S. torn — to be), were , was (from A.S. 
wesan = to be). [Be and, Is.] 

L In a general sense, in which case it may 
be joined with an adjective, an adverb, a sub- 
stantive, a pronoun, &c. 

** . . . I teas cnvioQsat the foolish.'* — Pt. lxxiii. a 
”... lo. be it there . . .” — Mark xiii. 21. 

”... it u his augeL ” — Acts xii. 15. 

”... Lord, m it 1 7" — Matt, xxvi 22. 

2. Specially : As an auxiliary verb, used 

(а) Before a past (properly a perfect) parti- 
ciple, so as to constitute the passive voice. 

” Blessed shall be thy basket aud thy store.” — Deul. 
xxviii. 5. 

(б) Before the present (properly the im- 
perfect) participle, so as to constitute a form 
of the active, implying that an action has 
commenced to be performed, that the doing 
of it is in progress, but is not yet completed. 

”... the oxen were ploughing, aud the asses feeding 
beside them.”— Job i. 14. 

II. In an abstract sense denoting simple 
existence. This is the reason why it is called 
the substantive verb. If the being existent 
be a living one, then the substantive verb 
denotes to live. 

*' To ie or not to be, that is the question.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii. L 

IIL Special phrases : 

1 . * Beals mekil = forasmneh. 

'* Alle so it is ordeyaed, be oo assent of the brethren, 
ie al . i meckil as the tygbt fornseide tie may nout be 
tneyntened in the tyme for to come .”— English Gilds 
[Ear. Eng. Text Soc.\. pp. 49. 50. 

2. Be it so = let it be so. A phrase used (a) 
by one giving authority to do anything which 
he has the power to permit or refuse to have 
done, or (6) by one conceding what an oppo- 
nent iu argument has demanded. 

" My gracious duke, 

Be 't to she will not here, before your grace, 

Cunseut to marry with Demetrius." 

Shakesp . ; Mids. Sight s Dream, ii 1. 

3. Let be = let alone, leave unmeddled with. 

"Let be, said he. my prey."— Drt/den. 

The following examples illustrate how 
interchangeably be, bi, and ben were once used : 

(a) Be, used where been would now be em- 
ployed. 

” Fenyeand one oblntioue, as It bad be 
For prosper returuyng hams in thare cOntr£.” 

Doug. : Virgil, 59, 10. 

(b) Ben (= beon) for be. 

” A manly man. to ben an abbot able.” 

Chaucer : C- T.. FroL 167. 

Be was also used where we now employ are. 

" Be they better than these kingdoms ?” — A mas vL 2. 
It was also used in O. Scotch for let or let be = 
not to mention, not to speak of, to except. 
(Jamieson.) 

(a) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to be, to exist, and to subsist:—" To be is 
applicable either to the accidents of things, or 
to the substances themselves ; to exist only to 
substances or things that stand or extef of 
themselves. We say of qualities, of forms, 
of actions, of arrangement, of movement, and 
of every different relation, whether real, ideal, 
or qualificative, that they are ; we say of 
matter, of spirit, of body, and of all sub- 
sta.iees, that they exist ' Man is man, and 
will be man under all circumstances ; lie 
exists uuder every known dimate, &c. Of 
being and existence as nouns, the former not 
only designates the abstract action of being, 
but is metaphorically employed for the sen- 
sible object that is ; the latter is confined 
altogether to the abstract sense. Hence, 
human beings; beings aoiruate and inanimate ; 
the supreme Being ; but the existence of a 
God, of innumerable worlds, of evil. Being 
may in some cases be indifferently employed 
for existence, particularly in the grave style ; 
when speaking of animate objects, as the 
being of a God ; our frail being ; and when 


qualified in a compound form is preferable, as 
our well-being. Subsist is properly a species 
of existing ; it denotes temporary or partial 
existence. Every thing exists by the creative 
and preservative power of the Almighty ; 
that which subsists depends for its existence 
upon the chances and changes of this mortal 
life. To exist therefore designates simply the 
event of being or existing ,* to subsist conveys 
the accessory ideas of the mode and duration 
of existing. Man exists while tbe vital or 
spiritual part of him remains ; he subsists by 
what he obtains to support life.” 

(b) To be, to become, to grow, are thus dis- 
criminated : — "Be is positive; becomr is rela- 
tive: a person is what he is without regard 
to what he was ; he becomes that which he u-as 
not before. We judge of a man by what he 
is, but we cannot judge of him by what he 
will become. To become includes no idea of 
the mode or circumstance of its becoming ; to 
grow is to become by a gradual process : a man 
may become a good man from a vicious one, in 
consequence of a sudden action ou his mind ; 
bnt he grows in wisdom and virtue hy means 
of an increase in knowledge and experience/ 
(Crabb ; Eng Synon.) 

Be, prep. [Be as a prefix = by.] By, to, 
towards. (Scotch.) 

Be-cast, adv. Towards the east. (ScoteA.) 

Be- than, adv. By that time. 

” Sternys, be-than, begun tor till apper.** 

Waltac*. v. 135. MS. 

Be as a prefix. [A.S. be, bi, big ; O.S. be, bi ; 
Sw., Dan., & Dut. be; X. H. Ger. be, bei; M. 
H. Ger. be, bi; O. H. Ger. bi, pi. pi ; Goth, bi.] 

] . Denoting nearness to ; as beside. 

T Originally it was the same as by, and 
beside in Old English is often written biside or 
byside. 

2. Denoting a surrounding of any person or 
thing, as beset = to set on one all ronnd ; or a 
doing of anything all over a person or thing, 
as beslaver = to slaver all over. 

3. Denoting priority; as bespeak = to speak 
beforehand for anything. 

4. Denoting cansation or generation, as beget 
compared with get ; or converting a simple 
verb generally intransitive into a transitive 
one, as to moan, to bemoan one’s hard lot. 

5. Adding intensity to a simple verb, though 
in 9orae eases the meaning seems scarcely 
altered. It is difficult to say how much or 
how little intensity is added in the case of 
each of the words bedeafen, bedraggle, begrudge, 
and becalm, as compared with deafen, draggle, 
grudge, and ccdm. Prof. Craik, Eng. of Shakes- 
peare, considers that in most cases be is the 
relic of the prefix ge, which was the favourite 
and most distinguishing peculiarity of the 
language in what is called ” the Anglo- Saxon 
period." 

Be. In Chemistry, the initial letters and 
symbol for the element Beryllium. 

bea^ii, s. [Of unknown etymology. Not in 
A.S., Sw., Dan., Dut., or Ger, in which the 
word for what we call a beach is strand; nor 
is it in the Celtic nor in the Italic languages. 
Compare with Dan. bakke, Sw. backe = ascent, 
acclivity, rising ground, hill, hillock.] A 
sandy or pebbly sea-shore, the strand on which 
the waves break. (Used also Tor the shore of 
a lake or of a large river.) 

” Hail to the welcome shout !— the friendly speech 1 

When hand grasps hand uniting on the bench." 

Byron : The Cor*<nr, L 4. 

BeacB-head, a The beach at the head 
of a creek. 

”... their detritus mi the beach-heads of long 
narrow arms of the sea, first high up the valleys, then 
lower and lower down its tbe land slowly rose." — 
Daritrin : To t/ctge round the World, ch. xv. 

BeacB-line, s. The line marked out by 
the waves on a beach. 

". . . such deposits, consequently, would hare a 

f ood chance of resisting the wear aud tear of successive 
each-lines, and of lasting to a future epoch."— Dar- 
tem : Voyage round the World, ch. xvi. 

beagh, v.t. [From beacK a. (q.v.).] To ran, 
drive, or drag upon a beach. (Used specially 
of boats, or of leaky and sinking vessels, or 
of vessels which have sunk in a river and 
are impeding navigation. Tims the ill-fated 
Princess Alio z steamboat, sunk in the Thames 
in a collision with the Bywell Castle, od the 
3rd of September, 1S7S. was said to be 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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** beached " when her broken hull was hauled 
or driveu ashore. 

tK^hed, p a. par. & a. [Beach, v.] 

As participial wljective. Spec. : Exposed to 
the action of the waves on a beach. 

*’ Upon the beached vergt of the salt Hood." 

Shakes}/. : Timon, v. L 

\jea9h-ing, pr. par., a., &. s. [Beach, v.] 

A. & B. As participle £ participial adjective: 
In a sense corresponding to lliat of the verb. 

C. As substantive: The act or operation of 
rnumng a leaky vessel on the beach, or of 
hauling a ship or boat up upon the beach to 
repair her, or to afford her shelter till the 
time arrives for her again puttiogto sea. 

s'afph-jr, * be'a^-ie, a. [Eng. beach; -y.] 

Having a beach or beaches. 

" The b<achy girdle uf the ocean 
Too wide fur Neptune's hips." 

Shakes}). : 2 Hen. If., lit l 

If Beachy Head, the loftiest headland on the 
southern coast of England, does not take its 
name from the above, but from a corruption of 
beau chef (see Isaac Taylor's IFords and Places). 

bea -con (or o silent, as if be en), * bea- 
kon, * be-kon, * bekne (ne — en), s. 

[A.i>. beacen, beenn , becen, been = a beacon, a 
sign, a tokcu ; connected with beacnian, &tc- 
nian, byanian = (1) to beckon, (2) to nod, to 
show, signify form. (Beckon.) In O.S. &oA*a?r; 
Fries, baken, beken = sign, signal; Dut. baak 
= a beacon. Compare with Eag. beck and 
beckon (q.v.).] 

A. Ms substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1. Ignited combustible materials placed in 
an iron cage, ele- 
vated upon a pole 
or any other natu- 
ral elevation, so as 
to be seen l'roin a 
distance. Beacons 
were used to guide 
travellers across 
unfrequented parts 
of the country, and 
to alarm the in- 
habitants on the 
occurrence of au 
invasion or a re- 
bellion. The “cres- 
sets " formerly used 
in London and 
other cities to light 
the streets were 
beacons of the type 
first described. 

" As less ami les* the distance grows, 

High and more high the beacon rose." 

Scoff ; Lord of the Isles, v. IS. 

2. A signal, specially by means of Are, to 
warn mariners of danger. 

II. Fig. : Anything calculated to give fight 
to those who are in darkness, perplexity, and 
danger, re-nnimating their courage, while 
warning them of the perils they should avoid. 

'* He that In mountain-holds hath sought 
A refuge for uiicouquer'd thought. 

A charter’d home where Freedom's child 
Might rear her altars In the wild. 

And fix her quenchless torch on high, 

A beacon for eternity." 

Homans: .i Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

B. Attribvtivdy : Constituting a beacon ; 
supporting a beacon . proceeding from or 
otherwise pertaining to a beacon. (See the 
examples which follow.) 

beacon-blaze, S. The blaze made by a 
beacon. (Used literally or figuratively.) 

" 1* yon red glare the western star?— 

Oh, ‘tls the beacon-blase of wur ! ” 

Scott : Lay of the Last J Hnsfrel, liL 25. 

beacon-fire, s. The fire of a beacon. 

*' With me must die the beacon-fires 

That stream'd at midnight from the mountain-bold." 

Hemans: The Chieftain's Son. 

beacon flame, $. The flame of a beacon. 

" Cutlibert had seen that beatstn-fiame, 

Unwitting from what source it came,” 

<Scoff ; Lord of the Isles, v. 15. 

beacon-light, s. The light of a beacon. 

(а) Literally : 

” Uy thee, na hy the beacon-light, 

Our pilots had kept course aright. ’* 

Scott : Marmton, Introd, too. L 

(б) Figuratively : 

" By the bright lamp of thought thy care had fed 
From the lur beacon-lights of ages fled." 

Hemans The Sceptic. 

bcacon-tower, s. A tower on or from 
which a beacon is displayed. 


'* And in the fortress of his power 
The owl usurps the fieueon-foiccr," 

Byron : The Giaour. 

bea'-con, v. U [From beacon, a.] To light up 
with beacon Area. 

** As up the vale of Tees they wind. 

Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight fires." 

Scott : Kokcby, y. 87. 

bea'-con-age (age = ig), s. [From Eag. 
beacon; - age .] Mooey paid for the mainten- 
ance of a Leacon ; a system of beacons 

" . . . a suit for oeaconayti of a hcaum standing on a 
rock in the sea."— Blackstuna : Comment., hk. iii., ch. 7. 

bea -coned, pa. par. & a. [Beacon, v .] 

As participial adjective : Having a beacon. 

*’ The foss that skirts the beacon’d hill.” 

T. H’arton Ode x. 

bea'-con-less, a. [Eng. beacon; -less.} With- 
out a beacon. (Dr. Alien.) 

bead, * bcade, * bede, * bed, s. [A.S. bed, 
gebed = a prayer. In Dut. bede; Ger. bittc ; 
Low Ger. bede, bete, bethe, all meaning, uot a 
bead, but a prayer. From the Roman Catholic 
practice of counting off a bead upon a roaary 
when one of a series of prayers has been 
offered, the word has obtained its modern 
meaning of a perforated ball.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

* I. Prayer. 

“ And also it is ordeynede, yat yls bede and preyer 
slial bone reherside and seyde at euery tyme yat ye 
alderman and ye brethereu bene togedere. English 
Gilds (Ear. Eng. Text Soc ), p. 23. 

H. One of a number of small globular 
bodies of glass, coral, metal, or other material, 
perforated so as to be hung on a striog. 
Specially— 

I. Those for keeping count of “prayers 
offered. [See etym.] These are strung thirty 
or sixty together. Every tenth one is larger 
and more embellished than the rest ; it is 
called a gauds* The gaudes arc used for count- 
ing paternosters, and the ordinary beads for 
Ave Mariaa. [Gaude.] 

“ Ere yet, In scorn of Peter's pence, 

Ana number'd bead, and shrift.” 

Ten nu son : The Talking Oak. 

To bid one's beads : To say one’s prayers, 
specially when use is made of beads to keep 
count of them. [Bid.] 

"Buttling his bcades all day for bis trespas." 

Spenser ; F. Q , L L 80, 

"... as will appear by the form of bidding the 
beads in King llcnry the seventh's time. The way 
was first fur the preacher to name and open his text, 
and then to call on the people to go to their prayers, 
and to tell them what they were to pray for j after 
which all the people said their beaus in a general 
silence, and the minister kneeled down also and said 
his.” — Burnet : Hist. Reformat., bk. i., pt. li., an. 1547. 

To tell one's beads : To number one’s beads 
for the purpose of numbering one’s prayers ; 
(less specifically) to be at prayer. 

** The wits of modern time had told their beads. 

And monkish legends beeu their only strains." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 52. 

2. Those worn round tlie necks of children, 
of women, and in tlie East of meo, for orna- 
ment. 

" With scarfs and fans, and double change of brav'ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all such knav'ry. ’ 
Sh€ikesp. : Taming of Shrew, iv. 3. 

III. Anything artificial or natural resem- 
bling a bead io ita globularity, even if it differ 
in being imperforate; as, for instance, those 
glass globules which, before the abolition of 
the slave trade, were used in bartering with 
the natives of Africa. 

1. Artificial. [See B., 1, and Bead- proof.] 

2. Natural. [See the examples.] 

*’ Thy snirit within thee hath been eo at war, 

And thus hath eo hestirr'd thee in thy sleep. 

That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow." 

Shakesp. : l Hen. 1 1"., ii. a 

"Several yellow lumps of amber, almost like beads, 
with one side flat, had fastened themselves to the 
bottom."— Boyle. 

B. Technically: 

1. Distillation. Wilson or Lovis’s Beads. 
[Bead-proof.] 

2. Gun-making: A small pieoe of metal on 
a gun -barrel, used for taking a sight before 
firing. 

3. Bookbinding : A roll on the head-band of 
a book. 

4. Architecture: 

(a) A round moulding, cut or carved in 
short embossments, like beads in necklaces, 
occurring chiefly in the Corinthian and Roman 
orders of architecture. It is called also As- 
traoal (q.v.). 

(b) The strip on a sash-frame which forms 


a guide for the sash. There are inside , outside, 
and parting beads. 

IT Bead ami butt (Carp.) : Framing in which, 
the pearls are flush, having beads stuck or 
run upon the two edges. 

Bead and quirk: A bead stuck upon the 
edge of a piece of stuff flush with ita surface. 

5. Astronomy. Baily’s Beads. [Named after 
Francis Baily, an Englishman, who discovered 
them during the 
solar eclipse of 
1836. (Mem. As- 
tron. Soc., vol.x.).] 

Certain luminous 
bead-like promi- 
nences arranged 
in a curved line 
round the margin 
of the moon's disk 
upon that of the 
aun towards the 
commencement 
and towards the 
close of complete 
obscuration in a total or annular eclipse of the 
latter luminary. Once attributed to the pro- 
jection of a range of lunar mountains on the 
face of the sun, they are now supposed to 
proceed from irradiation. 

bead -butt, s. 

Carpentry: Formed with bead and butt. 
[Butt.] Doors have a combination of bead- 
butt and square-work. 

bead-furnace, s. A furnace in which 
beads, first cut into short cylinders, are 
rouuded. 

bead-like, a. Like a bead. 

"... the spaces bead-like, . . .” — Todd & Bowman: 

Physiol Anat., i. 152. 

bead-loom, s. A gauze loom in which 
there are beads strung at the spots where the 
threads intersect each other. 

bead-maker, s. A maker of be3ds. 

bead-mould, s. A fungus of low organi- 
sation, the stems of which consist of cells 
loosely joined together so as to resemble a 
striog of beads. [PENiciLUtTM.J 

bead-plane, s. 

Carpentry : A semi-circular moulding plaae. 

bead-proof, a. A term formerly used 
among distillers to mean that the spirit was 
of a certain density, as ascertained by throw- 
ing into it Wilson’s or Lovis’s beads, which 
were all of different densities, and ascertaining 
which bead remaioed suspended instead of 
floating or sinking. 

bead-snake, s. A beautiful little snake 
(Flaps fulvitis), variegated with yellow, car- 
mine, and jet black. It belongs to the family 
Elapidse of the Colubrinc sub-order of Snakes. 
Though venomous, it rarely uses its fangs. It 
is about two feet long. Its chosen habitat is 
in the sweet-potato fields of America. [See 
Batatas.] 

bead-tool, s. A tool for turning convex 
mouldings. 

bead-tree, s. The English name of the 
Melia, a genus of plants constituting the type 
of the order Meliacew (Meliads). Melia azeda - 
rach has compound leaves ; flowers not very 
ualike those of the orange-tree, but smaller 
and bluish in colour ; and yellow berries with 
poisonous pulp. It is indigenous to the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and has been introduced iuto India and other 
warm countries as an ornamental tree. The 
Indian Xcem-tree, or Ash-leaved Bead-tree, is 
sometimes called Melia azedirachta, but more 
frequently Azadiracta Indica. [Neem.] 

bead -work, 5. Ornamental work In 
beads, 

t bead, v.t. [From Eng. bead, s.] To orna- 
ment or distinguish with beads or "beading. 

bead-ed, pa. par. & a. [Bead, v.] 

" Tis beaded with bubhles.” 

H. Smith. {Goodrich St Porter.) 

beaded wire. 

Metal-working : Wire with bead-like protu- 
berances placed upon it at intervals for the 
purpose of ornament. 

t bead -bouse, s. [Bedehouse.] 

bead -mg, pr. par. & a. [Bead, v .] 



BEACON. 



baily’s beads. 


boll, b6jf; poilt, j< 5 \trl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist, ihg, 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b$l, d$L 
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bea'-dle, be'-del, be'-dell, * be'-dele, 

* bed'-del, * bed'-delle, s. [A.S. bydcl 
= a beadle, crier, officer, messenger, herald, 
or preacher ; from beodan — to command, 
order, bid (Bid). Sw. & Ger. pedell ; Dan. 
pedd ; Dut. bode, pedel ; Fr. bedeau ; O. Fr. 
badel, bedel, bedeux ; Prov., Sp., & Port, bedel; 
Ital. bidello ; Low Lat. bedellus, pedellus.] 

1. In Law Courts: An apparitor, a sum- 
moner ; one who carries citations to the per- 
sons who are required to present themselves 
in the court. 

2. In Parochial Economy : A petty officer, 
now in most cases maintained as much for 
show as use, but who in former times bad the 
substantial duty of flogging offenders. 

,f May. Sirrah, go fetch the beadle hither straight.” 
(Enter a Beadle with whips.) 

Shakexp. ; 2 lien. YJ., ii. 1. 

3. In Universities (with the spelling bedd 
or bedells) : An officer who carries a mace 
before the vice-chancellor and the university 
preachers. They are of two grades —csguire 
betlcls, who are graduates of the university, 
and yeomen bedels , of a lower social grade. 

" He procured an addition of £20 per annum to each 
of the inferiour beadles; he restored the practice of 
the vice-chan eel tor's court; and added several other 
improvements in the academical economy." — Wart on . 
Life of Bat hunt, p. 89. 

“If the university would bring in some bachelors of 
art to he yeomen-bedeu, which are well grounded, and 
toward ly to serve that press as composers they, 
which thrived well and did good service, might after 
be preferred to ite esquire-bedels; and so the press 
would ever train up aide men for itself."— Abp. Laud : 
Hu', of his Chan, at Oxford, p. 132. 

4. In old Guilds : A similar functionary, 
used as a messenger or to keep up the dignity 
of the body employing him. 

•*. . . and he ssal sende forthe the bedel to alle the 
hretheren and the systeren. that they bien at the 
derge of the body. . . ."—English Gilds {Ear. Eng. Text 
Hoc. ), p. 35. 

"And to the beddelle of the seid Gilde, ij d., . . 
fbid., p. 145. 

bea'-dle-r$r, s. [Eng. bcadls ; - ry .] The 

office or jurisdiction of a beadle. (Blount.) 

bea'-dle -ship, $. [Eng. beadle, and suffix 
•ship.] The office or functions of a beadle. 

“ There was convocation for the election of his suc- 
cessor in the beadleship." — .4. Wood: A then. 0 xon. 

be'ad-let, s. [Eng. bead, and dimin. suff. -let.] 

1. Gen. : A little bead. 

2. Zool. : A name for the most common 
Sea-anemone on the British shores (Actinia 
mesembryanthemum). [Actinia.] 

be ad roll, 4 be de-roll, s. 

Among Roman Catholics : 

1. Lit. : A catalogue of those for the repose 
of whose souls a certain number of prayers 
are to be offered, the count being kept by the 
telling of beads. 

**. . prayng for the saules of the scid John Tanfleld 
and Agnes hys wyiT yerely vppon Sondays by hys bede- 
rolle in the pulpitt, . . .—English Gilds (Early Eng. 
Text Hoc. ), p. 145. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) A catalogue of men worthy of enduring 
fame. 

** Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled 
On fame’s eternall beadroll worthy to be fyled." 

Spenser: F. « , IV. ii. 32. 

(b) A catalogue of those who are execrated, 
instead of being pTayed for. 

" The king, for the better credit of his espials abroad, 
did use to have them cursed by name amongst the 
bead-roll of the king's enemies."— Bacon: Henry YJI. 

I beads-bid-ding, * bodes * byd-dyng, 

s. [Eng. bead (q.v.).] The act of saying 
M bedes," i.e. prayers, specially when the 
memory is assisted by Mie use of material 
heads. [Bead, Bid ] 

"God of hue goodnesse, sech hua grete wil 
With onto mo bedes hyddyng." 

Piers Plowman, p. 205. { Richardson .) 

be ads-man, be de-man, be des-man, 
* bed -man, s. [Eng. bead, s. (q.v.), and 
man.] A man who prays for another person. 
Specially— 

* X. A priest, whose duty it was to pray for 
the souls of the dead. 

. and the bedeman shall pray for the soul of 
the dead, and for the souls of all Christians, at the 
cost of the gild. '— English Gilds (Ear. Eng. Text Sac.), 
p. 230. 

* 2. A man who resided in a hospital or 
almshouse, who was supposed to be praying 
for the soul of the " pious founder.” 

"Commend thy grievance to my holy prayers ; 

For I will be thy beadsman, Valentine." 

Shakesp. : Two Gent, of IVroua, i, L 


3. Now: One who resides in an almshouse, 
formerly called a fode-Aousc, or is supported 
from the funds left for the purpose of main- 
taining poor or decayed persons. (Jamieson.) 
"... think on your poor bedesman the day."— 
Scott : Antiquary, cn. xxiu. 

King’s bedesmen : What were sometimes 
called “blue-gowns.” [Blue-gown.] 

be ad^-wpm-an, * bede§ worn -an, s. 

[From plural of Eng. bead (q.v.), and woman.] 
A woman similarly engaged, and still more 
frequently than in the case of the opposite 
sex, living in an almshouse. 

"And honour done to your poor bedes-woman." 

Ben Jonton : Sad Shepherd, li. 6. (Richardson.) 

bead'-y, a. [Eng. bead : -J/-1 

1. Like a bead, small and glittering. (Used 
of eyes.) 

2. Covered with drops or beads (as of per- 
spiration). 

3. Frothy. 

bea'-gle (gle as gel), * be'-gele, s. [Etym. 
unknown. The Fr. bigle, as mlj. = squint- 
eyed ; as s. = a beagle, frum the English 
word.] 

1. Lit . : A small variety of the hound, 
formerly much used for hunting hares ; now 
generally replaced by the Harrier (q.v.). 
There are several sub-varieties : (1) the 
Southern, smaller and shorter, but at the 
same time thicker than the deep-mouthed 
hound ; (2) the Northern or Cat Beagle, 
smaller and finer in form, and a more untiring 
rnnner ; (3) a cross between these two ; and 
(4) a dwarf variety used for hunting rabbits 
or yo.uug hares. Queen Elizabeth had little 
“singing beagles” so small that they could 
be placed in a man’s glove. 

" About her feet were little beagles seen. 

That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of their 
queen." Dry den ; Fables. 

2. Fig. : A spy, an informer. 

beak, * beake, * becke (English), beik 
(Scotch), s. [Ir., Gael., Fr., & Prov. bee = a 
point, a beak ; Ann. A Dut. bek ; Ital. becco; 
Port, bico ; Sp. pico ; Wei. pig. Compare also 
A.S. becca == a beck, a pickaxe, a mattock ; 
pile, a little needle or pin ; and pic = a point, 
a top, a head.] [Peak.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. The bill of a bird. 

" Headed like owles with beckes uncomely bent.” 
Spenser: F. Q., II. xi. 8. 

" Their smoke assail'd his startled beak. 

And made him higher soar and shriek." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 33. 

2. Anything pointed like the bill of a bird, 
as the prow of an ancient war-vessel, a pro- 
montory of land, &c. 

" With boiling pitch, another near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the seams insteps, 
Which well laid o'er, the salt sea waves withstand. 
And shakes them from the rising beak In drops," 
Dry den: Annus Mirabilis, cxlvii. 

B. Technically : 

1. Zoology: 

(a) The bill of a bird. [A. 2.] 

(b) Anything in another animal similar. 
Thus, in describing a genus (Chelys) of tor- 
toises, Gray says, “ The beak very broad.” 

(c) The snout or the elongated termination 
of the bead in the Curculiouidae, or Weevil 
family of beetles. (The term more frequently 
used for this is rostrum.) 

(d) The part of some univalve shell which 
runs into a point and contains a canal. 

(e) The umbo or apex of a bivalve shell. 
(S. P. Woodward.) 

2. Botany: Any projection resembling the 
beak of a bird ; any short and hard-pointed 
projection, as the apex of the fruit in the 
genus Anthriscus. [Beaked Parsley.] 

3. Naut. Arch. : A 
piece of brass shaped 
like a beak, terminat- 
ing the prow of an 
ancient galley ; it was 
designed to pierce a 
hostile vessel, like the 
similar weapon of 
offence in a modern 
“ram.” Now the beak 
or beak-head is the 
external part of a ship 
before the forecastle, beak of a ship. 
which is fastened to 
the stem and supported by the main-knee. 


4. Carpentry : The crooked end of the hold- 
fast of a carpenter’s bench. 

5. Forging : The point of an anvil. [Beak- 
iron, Bickiron.] 

6. Farriery: A little shoe, at the toe about 
an inch long, turned up and fastened in upon 
the fore-part of the hoof. 

7. Chem.: The rostrum of an alembic by 
which the vapour is transfeiTed to the worm. 

8. Gas-fitting: A gas-burner with a circular 
hole of an inch in diameter. 

beak-head, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. The same as Beak. B. 3. 

" By shootiug ft piece out of our forecastle, being 
close by her, we fired a mat on her beak-head, which 
more and more kindled, and ran from thence to the 
mat on the bowsprit." — Uackluyt's Voyages, voi. li., 

p. 200. 

2. Arch . : An architectural ornament, espe- 
cially of the Norman and Early English style, 
resembling the head of a beast united to the 
beak of a bird. 

B. adjective : 

Beak-head beam : The largest beam in a ship. 

beak rush, s. [The English name of 
Rhyncospora, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Cyperacese (Sedges). It is called 
from the beaked tips of the “ seed,” or rather 
the fruit. There are two British species, the 
White Beak-t ush ( Rhyncospora alba), and the 
brown one (R. fusca). The former is common, 
the latter principally confined to the south- 
west of England and to Ireland. 

beak (1), v.t. [From Beak, $. (q.v.).] 

In Cackjiyhting : To seize with the beak. 
(Vulgar.) 

beak (2), * bcek, * beyke ( Old Eng . <t 
Scotch), v.t. k i. [Bake.] 

A. Trans. ; To bask, to warm. 

" I made the fire and beked me aboute." 

Chaucer: Crescides Testament, 86. 

’* And beeking my cauld limbs afore the sin". 

Allan Ramsay : Gentle Shepherd, ii. 3, 

B. Intrans. : To warm one's self, to bask. 

•’ To shun the storm the! drove they carefu' steeke 

And niang the auld fuwk round the ingle beck . " 
Marion ; A Pastoral. Hawick Collection. (S. in Boucher. 1 

beaked, pa. par. & a. [Beak (1), v.] 

A. As participial adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having a beak. (Used of birds or other 
animals.) 

" . . . he feedB a long and a short-)!>eafajd pigeon on 
the same food."-— Bar urin : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), 
chap, iv , p. 83. 

2. Having a sharp-pointed prow. (Used of 
ships.) 

"... the floating vessel swum 
Uplifted, and secure, with beaked prow, 

GBit... /.'nr th*> urKVPfl " 


3. Running to a point or tip. 

" And question'd every gust, of rugged wings. 

That blows from off each beaked promontory : 

They knew not of his story.” Milton : Lycidas. 

B. Technically: 

1. Heraldry : Having the beak and legs of a 
bird of a different tincture from the body. In 
such a case the bird is said to be beaked and 
membered of that tincture. 

2. Botany (applied to fruits): Having a long 
hard terminal, straight, horu-like projection. 

beaked-parsley, s. 

Bot. : The English name of the umbelliferous 
genus Anthriscus. It is so called from its 
fruit terminating in a beak. There are two 
wild British species, the Wild Beaked Parsley 
(Anthriscus sylvestris), which has smooth fruit, 
and the Common Beaked Parsley (A. vulgaris), 
of which the fruit is murieated. Both are 
common. Besides these the Garden Beaked 
Parsley, or Chervil (A. cerifolium), has escaped 
from cultivation. 

beak-er, s. [From O.S. bikeri. In Sw. bd- 
gare; Dan. bceger ; Icel. bikarr; Dut. beker; 
Ger. becher ; O. H. Ger. bechar , pechar, pechare ; 
Hal. bichiere ; Lat. bicarium — a wine- vessel, 
a wine-glass.) 

1. A large drinking-vessel, a tumbler. 

•* He lives, and o'er his brimming beaker boasts.* 
Ccnvper : Task, bk. vu 

2. A vessel used for experiments in natural 
philosophy, chemistry, or any other science. 
It has an open mouth, and a lip for pouring. 

" Various quantities of distilled water were weighed 
into beakers."— Proceedings of the Physical Society of 
London, pt. ii., p. 56. 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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be ak-Irig, a. [Eng. beak; * ing .] 

beaking-jeint, s. 

Carpentry £ joinery : A joint formed by 
the meeting, in a floor or door, of several 
beading joints in a line. 

be ak-ir-6n, s. [The same as Bickern (q. v.). ] 

beal, s. [In A.S. byl, bil = a boil, blotch, sore ; 
Sw bulnad, blimma = a swelling, a morbid 
tumour, from bulna = to swell, to become 
tilled with matter; Dan. byld, blegn; Fries. 
he'd; Dut. beul ; Ger. beule — a swelling or 
protuberance ; Ital. botfa=:a bubble, blister, 
pimple.] A pimple, an inflammatory tumour. 
(Scotch and North of England dialect.) 

t beal, v.i. [From the substantive. In Sw. 
bulna = to swell, to become filled with matter ; 
Dan. buldne.] To gather matter or pus. (ScofcA 
and North of England dialect.) 

Beale light (gh silent), $. [From the inventor.] 
A form of Argand burner in which a column 
of air under pressure promotes combustion. 

t be al-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Beal, v .] 

A. A B, As present participle d> participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. -4 s subst. : An inflammatory swelling 
containing matter or pus. 

be-a ll, s. [Eng. be; all.] All that is to be. 

"That hut this hlowr 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here." 

Shakesp. : Macbtth, i. 7 . 

beam (I), * beame, • beem, * beme, 
• bem, * bealme, s. [A.S. beam ~ (1) a 
tree ; (2) a beam-post, a stock of a tree, a 
splint ; (3) anything proceeding in a straight 
line, a sunbeam ; (4) a wind instrument, a 
horn, a trumpet ( Bosworth , &c.). O. Sax. bom, 
bam; O. Fries, bam ; Sw A Dan. bom = a bar, 
a boom ; Ger. baum — a tree, a beam, a bar, a 
boom ; 0. H. Ger. baum , bourn, poum ; O. L. 
Ger. b6m ; 0. I cel. badhmr = a beam ; Goth. 
bagms~ a tree.) [Boom.] 

]. Ordinary Language : 

• 1 . 0/ trees : A tree, i.e., one living, and not 
dead anti cut up. The same as the Ger. 6rt«?/t. 
(See etym.) This sense of the word is obsolete, 
except in a few cases, as Hornbeam, Hhitebeam. 

2. Of wood from trees, or anything similar : 

(1) A large, long piece of timber “ squared," 
or rather made rectangular, on its several 
sides ; specially one used to aid in supporting 
the ordinary rafters in a building. It is dis- 
tinguished from a block by being longer than 
broad. 

"A beam la the largest piece of wood In a building, 
which always lies cross the building or the walls, 
serving to support the principal rafters of the roof, 
aud into which the feet of the priucipal rafters are 
framed. No building has less than two beams, one 
at each head. Into these the girders of the garret 
floor are alsoframed ; and if the building be of timber, 
the teazel-tenons of the posts are framed. The propor- 
tions of ben ms, in or near London, are fixed by Act of 
Pari lament. A beam fifteen feet long must be seven 
Inches on one side its square, and five on the other; 
If it he sixteen feet long, one side must be eight inches, 
the other six. and so proportionable to their lengths.' 
— Builder t Dictionary. 

" For many a busy hand tolled there. 

Strong pales to sh»i>e and beams to square." 

Scoff ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, V 9. 

In Matt. vii. 3-5 the word is nsed in this sense. 

(2) A similar support to rafters, though 
made of iron and not of wood. 

(3) The pole of a carriage which passes be- 
tween the horses. 

" Jntnrna heard, and. seiz'd with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer." 

Dryden : Virgil; . Eneid xii. 657, 683. 

(4) The transverse iron rod or bar in a 
balance, from the extremities of which the 
scales are suspended. 

" If thus th' important cause Is to be tried. 

Suppose the beam should dip on the wrong side." 

Cowper: Hope. 

(5) The rood-tree, the cross. 

" Hi* bodi hledde on the beem." 

Leg . Holy Hood, 144 . 

H To kick the beam : To he outweighed, sur- 
passed. 

(5) A cylindrical piece of wood belonging to 
a weaver’s loom, on which the web is gradu- 
ally rolled as it is woven. This is called the 
cloth-beam , or breast-beam. A similar one, on 
which the yarn is wound, is called the yarn- 
beam. 

"• - . ami In the Egyptian's hand was a spear like a 
weaver's beam.'’— l Chron. xi. 23. 


(6) The niaiu part of a plough, that to which 
the handles are attached, and to which also 
the animals designed to draw it are yoked. 

3. Of what is branched : The third and fourth 
antlers of a stag's horns. (The metaphor seems 
to be that of a branching tree.) (See No. 1.) 

"And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge, and his clashing beam." 

Denham. 

4. Of what radiates or is radiated : 

(1) Lit. : A ray of light, or, more strictly, 
a collection of parallel rays of light, emitted 
from a luminous body ; anything resembling 
such a ray or collection of rays. 

(а) Emitted from the sun. 

" To make the sun a bauble without use, 

S-iVc for the fruits his heavenly' beams produce." 

Cow per ; Hope, 

(б) Of an electric spark or flash of light. 

" The effects, moreover, obtained with the electric 
beam are also produced by the beams of the sun." — 
Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd ed.j, X. 260. 

(c) A radiating line. 

(2) Fig. : Anything imparting intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual light; a ray or emanation 
of splendour. 

" Where fancy's fire, affection's mental beam. 
Thought, genius, paasion, reign in turn supreme.* 
Hemant : To the Eye. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. There are many kinds of architec- 
tural beams, such as a tie-beam, a collar-beam, 
a dragon-beam, Ac. [See these words.] 

2. Naval Arch. & Naut. Language: 

(1) The beams of a ship are the great main 
cross-timbers which prevent the sides of the 
ship from falling together, and which also 
support the deck and orlops. 

Broad in the beam : Broad from the bulwarks 
on one side to those on the other. 

" Broad In the beam, that the stress of the blast, 
Pressing down upon sail and mast, 

Might uot the sharp bows overwhelm." 

Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 

H Beam is also used technically for the 
width of a ship. 

The beam nearest the mainmast is called 
the mainbeam, the next to it the second beam, 
the next again the third beam ; and so on with 
the rest 

The midship beam is the one, as its name 
indicates, situated in midships. It is the 
greatest one in the vessel. 

Abaft the beam: In an arc of the horizon 
subtended by the angle of which one side is 
constituted by a line crossing the ship trans- 
versely from beam to beam at right angles, 
and the other by a line running from the stem 
to the stern of the vessel. 

Before the beam: In an arc of the horizon 
intervening between that now described and 
the bow of the vessel. 

(2) The beam of an anchor : The straight part 
or shank of an anchor, to which the hooks are 
fastened. 

3. Mach. : A heavy iron lever in a steam- 
engine, one end of which is connected with the 
piston, and the other with the crank of the 
wheel-shaft. It transmits motion from the 
piston to the wheel-shaft. 

4. Math . : An axial line, a radius. 

o. Currirry: The board on which skins ar# 
laid to be shaved. 

III. Beam is used attrihutively in compounds 
like the following 

beam-bird, s. A bird so called from 
often building its nest on a beam or rafter be- 
longing to a house. It is better known as the 
Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa grisola). 

beam-board, s. The platform of a steel- 
yard or balance. 

beam-centre, s. The pin on which the 
working beam in a steam-engine vibrates. 

beam- compass, 5. An instrument used 
in describing larger circles than cau conve- 
niently be done by means of common com- 
passes. It consists of a beam of wood or 
brass, with sliding sockets bearing steel or 
pencil points. It is called also a trammel. 

beam -ends, s. pi. 

Naut. : The ends of the beams of a ship. 
A ship is on her beam-ends when she is so 
far driven over on her side that the ends of 
the beams, horizontal when the vessel is at 
rest, are thrust more or less nearly into a 
vertical position. 


beam engine, s. 

Mech . ; A steam-engine, in which power Is 
transmitted by a working beam, in contra- 
distinction to one in which the piston-rod is 
attached directly to the crank of the wheel- 
shaft. Newcomen’s atmospheric engine is an 
example of this form of engine. 

beam feather, $. One of the long fea- 
thers in the wing of a hawk. (Booth.) 

beam-filling, s. 

Building: The hlling-in of mason-work be- 
tween beams or joists. 

beam gudgeens, s. pi. The bearings on 
the centre of the beam, or the central pivot 
upon which it vibrates. 

beam-knife, s. 

Curriery ; A two-handled knife used to 
shave hides stretched upon a beam. 

beam line, s. 

Ship-carpentry : The line showing where the 
tops of the beams and the frames meet. 

beam-trawl, s. A trawl-net having its 
mouth kept open by a beam. 

beam tree, s . A species of wild Service, 
so called probably from the beam-like aspects 
of its cory m bife rous flowers, Its full name is 
the White Beam-tree. It is Pyrus aria. It has 
downy leaves and red fruit, larger than that 
of its near ally, P. aucuparia, the Mountain 
Ash, or Rowan-tree. The wood is extremely 
bard. 

* beam (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Only in the 
phrase bote of beam = remedy, improvement 

" Dunkan sauh his eme bad bis heritage, 

Tber he wist bote of beam.” 

Bob. dt Brunnc. (S. in Boucher.) 

beam, v.t. & i. [From beam ( 1 ), s. (q.v.). A.S. 
beamian = to shine, to emit beams.] 

A. Transitive: To emit, to send. (Chiefly 
used of mental, moral, or spiritual sight.) 

" God beam* this light Into man’s understanding 

South. 

" Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit: To send forth rays of light ; to show 
forth. (Used of the sun, or other luminous 
body, or of the momiDg.) 

" But slowly fade the stars— the night is o'er— 

Mom beams on those who hail her light no more." 

U emails : The Abencerragt. 

2. Fig. : To shine forth. (Used of intel- 
lectual, moral, or spiritual light ; the light of 
happiness, the radiance of beauty, or anything 
similar.) 

"... the interest high 
Which genius beams from beauty's eye.” 

Scott : Bokeby, il a 

"To paint those charms which varied as they beam’d.” 
Byron: To l ant he. 

" His speech, his form, his action full of grace, 

Aud all his country beaming m his face " 

Coscper : Table Talk. 

beamed, pa. par. A a. [Beam, v.] 

"Like crested leader proud and high. 

Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 1 i 

beam-ful, a. [Eng. beam; full.] Full of 
beams, beaming. 

"And beautify'd with beamful lamps above." 

Drayton : Jioah's Hood, iv. S25 ( Boucher.) 


beam ing, pr. par., a,, A s. [Beam, v.] 

A- A B. As pr. par. £ participial adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 


" Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers Join 
To cheer the gloom.* 

Thomson : The Seasons ; B* inter. 


" And robed the Holy One's benignant mien 
In beaming mercy, majesty serene." 

Hemans : Bcstoratum of llVh of Art to Italy. 
" Come, to the beaming Ood your hsart unfold I" 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 48 . 


C. -rlssohstanfire: 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The state or quality of emitting 
light, in a literal or figurative sense. 

2. Fig. : The emission of intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual light. 

"The doubtful beamings of his prince's soul." 

ITk/nuon.' Liberty, pt V- 

IL Technically: 

1. Weaving : The operation of winding yarn 
npon tho beam of a loom. 

2. Currirry ; The operation of working hidea 
with a slicker over a beam. 


beaming -machino, $. A machine for 
currying hides on a carriage, and thus effecting 


boil, b<J^; poilt, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb = f. 

-dan. -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -tlous* -slous, -cions = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — bel, del. 
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beamless— bear 


the operation more usually performed during 
the time that they are stretched upou a team. 

t»c am-less, a. (Eng. beam; -less.] Without 
abeam. {Thomson : Seasons ; Summer.) 

beam-ster, s. [Eng. beam (1): -sto*.] A 
currier who works hides with a slicker over a 
beam. 


be’am-y, a. [Eng. beam ; -y.] 

1. Having the massiveness or weight of a 
beam. 

*' His double-biting axe. and team? spear ; 

Each asking a gmautic force to rear." 

Dryden ; Eulamon <t Arcite. iii. 480, 4BL 

2. Having boms or antlers. 

“ Bouse from their desert dens the bristled rape 
Of boars, and beamy stags iu toils engage.** 

Dryden ; Virgil. 

3. Emitting beams ; shioiog, radiant, bril- 
liant. 


(1) Literally: 


** All -seeing sun ! 

Hide, hide in shameful night thv beamy head.** 

Smith. 


(2) Figuratively : 


“ So 1 with animated hopes behold. 

And many an aching wish, your beamy fires.” 

Cotoper: Tost, bk. r. 

4. Broad in the beam. 


” Beamy shallow boats.” — G. Davies: Sorf oik Broads 
i Jlieert. vi. 42. 


bean, beane, *beene, 4 bene, $. [A.S. 
bean , bien = a bean, all sorts of pulse ; O. 
Icel. baun: Sw. bona; Dan. bonne; Dut. 
boon; N. H. Ger. bohne; M. H. Ger. b6ne; 
O. EL Ger. p6n&.] 

A. substantive ; 

L Botany and Horticulture : 

1. A well-known cultivated plant, Dicta 
faba of Linnieus, now called Faba vulgaris. 

It belongs to the order Legumioosfe. The 
.stem is quadrangular and hollow ; the leav« 
are alternate ; they are piouate with two 
to four leaflets. The flowers, which are 
fragrant, are papilionaceous, white, with 
violet-coloured veins and blotches looking 
almost black. The seeds are partly kidney- 
shaped. The native country of Faba vulgaris 
is believed to be the regions oear the Caspian 
Sea. the Levant, and Egypt. The word bean 
occurs twice in Scripture (in 2 Sam. xvii. 2S, 
and Ezek. iv. 9). The Hebrew term is 
(jru 1 ), Septuagint Greek kvomoc (fcuamos) (see 
etymology), and seems correctly translated. 
Pythagoras and his followers would not eat 
it] andthe flamen Dialis, or priest of Jupiter at 
Rome, was forbidden to touch it. Faba tml- 
garis may be primarily divided into the Garden 
Bean and the Field Bean. Of the former 
there are numerous sub-varieties. The earliest 
is the Mazagan, which is small-seeded ; whilst 
the largest is the Windsor. The Field Bean 
runs into two leading sub-varieties, a larger 
and a smaller one ; the latter is called Ticks. 
The horse-bean is the variety equina. 

2. ( Popularly .) Any leguminous plant resem- 
bling a bean, though not of the genuine genus 
Fab.i. (See French or Haricot bean , under 
So. II.) 

3. ( Popularly .) Any plant with some vague 
resemblance to a bean in fruit, even though 
it be not even leguminous. Thus the Buck 
Bean, Menyanthcs trifoliata, is properly of the 
Gentian order, audbasuo real affinity to Faba. 
[Bcck-beas.] 

IT, Commerce. <fc. : The name given to the 
seeds of certain plants belonging to the natural 
order Leguminous. The Common Field Bean 
is the seed of the Faba vulgaris . the Broad or 
Windsor Beao, being a cultivated variety of 
the same plant. The 
French or Haricot 
Bean is the seed of 
Phaseohis multi flo- 
ras, and the Scarlet 
Runner (which is 
closely akin to the 
former) is Fhastolus 
vulgaris. 

B^ans are used 
for feeding horses, 
as also for fattening 
hogs. When fresh 
they also sometimes obaxcles of beax- 
appear at table as a starch, 

culinary vegetable; Magnified about iso diameters, 
bot dried beaus are 

seldom used iu Lhi$ country as an article of 
food, partly owing to their strong flavour, and 



partly to the difficulty with which they are 
digested. Scarlet-runners and French beaus 
are used in the pod, in the green state, and 
eaten as a vegetable. Bean-meal, which is more 
easily digested than whole beans, contains 
twice as much nitrogenous hiatter as wheat- 
flour. and is more nutritious. It is sometimes 
used to adulterate flour and bread : this can be 
readily detected l»y the microscope. The cells 
of the bean are huger, and the cell-walls much 
thicker, than those of the wheat. The starch 
granules are also different, being oval or 
kidney-shaped, and having an irregular, deep 
cleft down the centre.’ Roasted beans were 
formerly used to adulterate coffee. 

B. Attrihutively : Pertaining to the beau; 
consisting of plants allied to the bean. 

“OrdeT CX.: Leeuminos» or Fabacese, the Bean 
Tribe .'— Lindley . Sat. Sy*t. Bot., 2nd ed. (1636). p. 143. 

bean caper, bean caper, s. [Eng. 
bean, and caper (q.v.).] The English name of 
the genus Zygophyllum, the typical oue of the 
botanical order Zygophyllaces. The species, 
which are not particularly ornamental, have 
fleshy leaves and yellow* or whitish -yellow 
flowers. They come from the Cape of Good 
Hope and other places. 

In the Plural ( Bean Capers ) : The name giveo 
by Lindley to the order Zygophyllaceae (q.v.). 

bean-cod, bean cod, s. The legume of 
a bean. [Cod.] 

"Argent, three bean-cods . . ."—Glass, of Heraldry. 

bean-crake, s. A local name for a bird, 
the Corncrake (C'rez jiratensis). 

bean-feast, s. A dinner in the country 
given by an employer to his workmen. The 
name may be held to imply that originally 
beans were really the chief dish on the table ; 
but the terra “ bean-feast/' which comes from 
the Northern counties, where the bean-goose 
is common, refers to that bird and not to the 
vegetable bean (see Brewer's Phrase and Fable). 
[Bean-goose, Wayz-goose.] 

bean-fed, a. Fed on beans. 

"... a fat and bean-fed horse, . - .** 

Shakes p. : Mids. Sight's Dream, iL 1- 

bean-fly, s. "A beautiful fly of a pale- 
purple colour found on l>eans, produced from 
a maggot called Mida.” (JDebster.) The term 
Mida is from Gr. jxidas ( midas ), an insect stated 
by Theophrastus to be destructive to pulse. 

bean-goose, s. A kind of goose, the 
Anser segetum. It is so called from the re- 
semblance which the upper mandible of the 
bill hears to a horse-bean. It is a migratory 
btni, coming to this country from the North 
in autumn, and returning thither again in 
spring. 

bean-harvester, s. A machine for cut- 
ting and heaping together bean-baulm wheo 
ready to be gathered. There are various kinds. 

bean-meal, s. [See Bean, II.] 
bean-ore, s. 

Mining ; Brown iron ore, occurring in 
ellipsoidal concretions. 

bean-sheller, s. A machine for shelling 
beans. 

bean-shot, 

Metal-working : Copper formed into shot 
like gravel by being poured in a melted state 
into water. 

bean-stalk, s. The stalk of a bean. 

"Taking this ground, a man may maintain the 
story of 'Jack and the Bean-stalk' in the face of all 
the science in the world.”— Tyndall : Drag, of Science. 
3rd ed.. xiv. 4S5. 

bean-tree, s. 

1. The Swedish beao-tree, Pyrus intermedia . 

2. The beau-tree of Australia, Castanosper - 
mum australc, a leguminous species belonging 
to the section Sophoreie. 

bean-trefoil, s. 

1. The English name of Anagyris, a gen ns 
of plants belonging to the Papilionaceous sub- 
order of the Leguminosa. The species are 
small trees with legumes curved inward at 
the extremity. They grow in the south of 
Europe, North America, and perhaps else- 
where. 

2. A name sometimes given to Menyanthes 
trifoliata. [Menvasthes.] 

3. A name formerly applied to the Labur- 
num (Cyfisus laburnum). [Cytiscs.] 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, bere, camel, her, there 
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bean (1), bane, a. (Gael, ban = white ; baine 
— whiteness.] White. (Scotch.) 

”... with light sandy-coloured hair, and small, 
pale features, from which he derived his agnomen of 
Bean, or white . . ."—Boot: : W'aterley, cb. xvii. 

* bean (2), a. [Probably from Fr. bien (as 
subst.) = wealth, property, . . . comfort; (as 
adj.) = well.] [Bexel] ’Comfortable, snug. 
(Old Scotch ) 

* beand. [Beyoxd.] 

* be -and, pr. par. [A.S. beand, pr. par. of beon 
= to be.] Being. (0. Scotch.) 

"Bath the partiis beand personaly present,— the 
lordis auditors decretU,** kc. — Act. Audit., A. 14T6, p 
43. [Jamieson.) 

be an-shaw, s. [Bexsdaw.] (Scotch.) 

* be-ant-ler, * be-an-cler, * be-an-kler, 

s. Obsolete forms of Bezaxtler (q.v.). 

bean'-y, a. (Eng. bean , s. ; -j/.] Spirited, 
fresh ; in good condition (like a horse fed on 
beans). 

** The hones . . . looked fresh and beany.”— Daily 
Sews. July 27, 18T0, p. 5. [X.E.D.) 

bear (1), * here, * baare, * beore, * baer'-en, 

* ber -en, * beir'-en, * bneren (pret. 

bore, t bare, * bar, * bear, * beer. * her ; pa. par. 
bora, borne) (fere, eore, eir, and uer as 
ar), v.t. & i. [A.S. heron, beoran (pret. beer; 
pa. par. boren) — to bear ; geberan = to bear ; 
gebaeran = to behave, to cooduct one’s self ; 
aheran — to bear, carry, suffer; O.S. beran, 
giberan ; O. Fries. & O.* Icel. bera ; Sw. bdra ; 
Dan. btrre ; Dut. harm = to give birth to, 
to bring forth ; beuren = to lift ; btrren = to 
carry, to bear ; Goth, batmn = to carry; Ger. 
gebaren = to bring forth ; fiihren = to carry ; 

O. L. Ger. beran ; O. II Ger. beran, peran — 
to hear ; cogn. with Lat. fero = to bear or 
can*)* ; pario = to bear : ;>orto = to carry what 
is heavy ; Gr. <f>epo» ( phero ), £opea» (phoreo) = 
to bear or carry ; 0apv<; (bants) = heavy, and 
pdpos (baros) = weight; Sansc. bhttr, bhnrdmi, 
bibharmi = to carry, to sustain.] [Bairn, 
Barixde, Berinde, Bear (2), Bere, Bier, 
Birth, Burden.] A word of very various 
significations. Thns Watts says — 

” We say to bear a burden, to bear sorrow or re- 
p roach, to bear a name, to bear a crud^e. to dear fruit, 
or to bear children. The word 6<ar it. u*ed in very 
different senses.** 

A. Transitive : 

L To support or to carry as a burden. 

1. Literally: 

(1) To support, sustain, or carry any person 
or thing possessing a greater or less amount 
of material weight. 

"... that thon shouldest say unto me, Carry them 
in thy bosom, as a nursing father bearcth the socking 
child, unto the land which thou swarest unto their 
fa there! "Sumb. xl 12. 

(2) To cause any person or thing to be sus- 
tained or carried, or conveyed, without literally 
bearing the harden one’s self. 

" A guest like him. a Trojan guest before. 

In shew of friendship, sought the Spartan shore. 
And ravish’d Helen from, her husband bone.” 

Garth. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) (Of any mental or moral instead of any 
physical burden): To support, sustain, or 
earn*. 

(a) To sustain, to maintain, to support 

" For he alwavs saw passing events, not in the point 
of view in which they commonly appear to oue who 
bears apait in them. . . Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. ii. 

(b) To endure, to suffer to stand, to tolerate, 
without giving way under the load, or being 
otherwise injured by it. 

"I have fed yon with milk, and not with meat: for 
hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now 
are ye able.”— I Cot. iii. 2. 

”... he could not bear the eyes of the bar and of 
the audience .' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

(c) To endure without resentment ; to tole- 
rate, to stand 

" Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawless wand ring walks in upper air.” 

Dry den, 

(d) To suffer, to undergo; to he subjected to 
as a punishment, sickoess, calamity, or loss. 

" I have home chastisement, I will not offend any 
more .”— Job xxxiv. ai. 

•• That which was torn of beasts 1 brought not unto 
thee . 1 bare the loss of It ; of my hand didst thou re- 
quire it.”— Gen. xxxL ». 

(e) To stand the temptation resulting from 
anything. 

” I was carried on to observe, h^w they did t>ear 
their fortunes, and how they did employ their time*. 

— Bacon. 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian. ®, ce = « ; & = e. qu = kw. 
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CO To be responsible for ; to be answerable 
for. 

. . they shall even bear their Iniquity."— Ezek. 
xliv. 10 . 

" H I bring htin not unto thae, then I shall boar 
the blame to my father for ever."— Gen. xliv. 32. 

- . that which thou puttest ou ice will I bear.'— 
2 Etngt xviii. U. 

(g) To carry or convey an immaterial bur- 
den or anything similar. 

*' My message to the ghost of Priam hear ; 

Tell him a new Achilles sent tliee there.'* 

Dryden : +gneid. 

(2) (When no idea of burden is implied, but 
in many cases the reverse) : To sustain, support, 
possess, or carry anything. Specially — 

(a) To possess a name. 

'* His pious brother, aure the best 
Who ever bore that name."— Dryden. 

(ft) To possess a title or other mark of 
honourable distinction, as “to bear arms.” 

*’ He may not bear so fair and so noble an Image of 
the divine glory, aj the universe in Its full system.”— 
Bale. 

" I write the falsehood on their crest. 

If by the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou bear'st the belt and spur of knight.** 

1 Scotl : Lady of the Lake. iv. SO. 

t (c) To possess in the sense of being the 
object of. 

** I'll be your father, and your hrotber too : 

Let me but bear yeur love. I'll bear your cares.'* 
Shake tp . ; 2 Ben. 1 1'., v. 2. 

((£) To possess as power. (Used specially 
In such phrases as “ to bear sway.”) 

" When vice prevails, and impious men bear away. 
The post of honour is a private station." 

t Addition : Cato. 

( e ) To carry in the mind, to entertain, to 
harbour. (Used of good and of bad and in- 
different emotions.) 

•'That inviolable love I bear to the land of my 
nativity, prevailed upon roe to engage In so hold an 
atte i n p t Swift. 

# **As for this gentleman, who Is fond of her. she 
beareth him an Invincible hatred." — Ibid. 

(3) Used of things : 

(o) To be capable of, to admit, to be suffi- 
cient for. 

'*Ha.l he not been eager to find mistakes, he would 
nut have straioed my works to such a sense as they 
will Uot bear."— Atterbury. 

(b) To supply. 

(c) To tolerate, admit of. 

. . than either the Judgment of wise men al- 
loweth, or the law of God itself will bear."— Booker. 

II. To produce, to bring forth 

1. Lit. : To give birth to, to produce, to 
bring forth. Used— 

(a) Of the female sex of man or that of the 
inferior animals. 

'*. . . Isaac, which Sarsh shall boar unto thee . . .** 
— Qen. xvii, 2L 

(b) Of plants. 

" Nor yet the hawthorn bore her berries red." 

Coutper : Keedlen Alarm. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) To give birth to, as the earth is poetically 
said to do to the animals and plants generated 
upon it, or as one's natal spot is said to give 
him birth. 

" Hare dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore.” 
Dryden. 

(&) To bring forth, produce, adduce, give. 

" There Is another that beareth witness of me . . .* 
— John v. 33. 

III. Reflectively : To act ; to behave, (The 
radical siguificatiou probably is to support 
or to carry one's self.) 

'*. . . some good Instruction give. 

How I may bear me here." 

Bhnkctp. : Temp., 1. 2. 

M Nath ho borne himself penitently lu prison?*'—. 
Shakrtp. : Meat, for Meat,, lv. •£. 

*1 This sense appears to have been derived 
from A.S. bicran — to behave, to conduct one’s 
self. (Seeetym.) 

IV. To weigh down, press upon, drive, or 
urge. (Here the sign i Mention points not at 
the person sustaining the burdeu, but at the 
burden viewed as weighing down the person.) 

1. To press upon, even when motion or 
action oa the part of the person thus pressed 
does not follow. 

" CtKsar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus.'* 
Shrike* p. : JuL (\e«ir, 1. 2. 
"These men bear hard upon the suspected party, 
pursue her dose through all lirr winding* Additon. 

2. To drive or urge in some direction, as 
forward or backward. 

(а) Chletly by physical means. [See C. 3, 

(б) Chiefly or wholly by moral means, 

*’ But confidence then bore then on ; ce ure, 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial," 

Milton : P. L., bk. lx. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To suffer. 

** They bore as heroes, hut they felt as meu ."—Pope. 

2. To be patieat ; to endure without mur- 
muring. 

'* I cannot, cannot bear: 'tia past, 'tb done ; 

Perish this Impious, this detested sou 1 '* 

Dryden. 

3. To act upon, or against. [See C. 15.] 

"Spinola, with his shot, did bear upon those within, 
who appeared upon the wall."— 2/ ay ward. 

4. To produce, to bring forth its like ; to be 
fruitful. 

"A fruit-tree hath been blown op almost by the 
roots, and e«t up again, aad the next year bear ex- 
ceedingly." — Bacon. 

5. To succeed, to take effect. 

'* Having pawned a full suit of clothes for a sum of 
money, which my operator assured me was the lost 
he should want to bring oil our matters to hear."— 
Guardian. 

6. To be situated with respect to. 

“At noon we perceived a low double laud, bearing 
W.S.W , about teu leagues distant ..." — Walter : 
Anton i Voyage, 15th ed. (1790), p. $3. 

7. To move in the direction of. 

C. In phrases in. some of which bear is tran- 
sitive, in others intransitive. 

1. To bear against : 

(a) To be in contact with ; to press more or 
less forcibly against. 

'* Because the operations to be performed by the teeth 
require a considerable strength In the instruments 
which move the lower jaw, nature hath provided this 
with strong muscles, to make it bear forcibly against 
the upper jaw,'— Bay. 

"Upon the tops of mountains, the «lr which heart 
against the restagnant quicksilver ia lesi pressed.”— 
Boyle . 

(6) To move towards, to approach. 

2. To bear away : 

(n) Trans. : To win, to carry away ; as, for 
instance, a prize. 

" Because the Greek and Latin have ever borne awag 
the prerogative from all other tongues, they shall 
serve aa touchstones to make our trials by. ''— Camden. 

(b) Introns.: To move one's self off; to 
depart, to flee. 

" Never did men more Joyfully obey. 

Or sooner understand the sign to fly : 

With such alacrity they bore away.” 

Dryden. 

3. To bear back or backward (trans.): To 
thrust or drive back or backward by physical 
force. 

** Their broken oars, end floating planks, withstand 
Their passage, while they labour to the laud ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th‘ uncertain sand." 

Dryden. 

'* Clan- Alpine's best are backward borne." 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, vi. 18. 

4. To bear down (trans.) : 

(a) Lit. : To thrust down by physical force. 

*'. . . on land they were At first 6»nw doum by Irre- 
sistible force." — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., cb. iL 

(b) Fig. : To do so by other means. 

"Truth is borne down, attestations neglected, the 
testimony of sober person# despised. "—Swift. 

( c ) Naut . : To sail towards. (Followed by 
upon.) 

5. To bear hand to: To support, to lend 
assistance to. (Scotch.) 

". . . to beare hand to the truetb . . ."—Bruce: 
Eleven Berm., F. 3, 6. 

Bear a hand (without to) is very common 
in English in the sense of help : “ Bear a hand 
here l " 

6. To bear in : To move in. 

’* Whose uavy like a stiff stretch'd cord did shew, 
Till he bore in, and bent them into flight" 

Dryden. 

7. To bear in hand: To amuse with false 
pretences ; to deceive ; to accuse. 

** Your daughter, whom she bore In harul to love 
With such integrity, she did confess 
Was as a scorpion to her sight." 

Shakesp. : Cymb., v. J, 

'* . . his sickness, age, and lmpoteace, 

Was falsely borne in hand" 

Sit ak ftp. : Hamlet, U. 2. 

8. To bear off (trans. ) : 

(a) Lit.: To carry away. 

"Give but the word, we'll snatch this damsel up, 
And bear her off." Additon : Cato. 

(5) To hold ; to restrain. 

*' Do you suppose the state of this realm to be now 
so feeble, that It cannot bear off & greater blow thau 
this ? "—Bay ward. 

9. To bear on hand ; * to bar on hand : 

(a) Trans. : To toll, to inform, to apprise. 
(Scotch.) 

’* In till this tyme that Umphrawelll. 

A# I 6or yore on hand er quhl 11, 

Come till the King of Inglmul . . .*' 

Barbour, xlx. H'J, MS. {Jamieson.) 

(b) (Intmns.): To affirm, to relate. 


**8yn the Bullied and his folk were 
Ary wyd in to Scotland, 

As I have herd uieu here on hand." 

Wyntoum. vUL SS, 84 {Jamleton.) 

10. To bear out (trans.) : 

(a) To afford a warrant for ; to give legiti- 
mate defence, or at hast excuse, for. 

*' I hope your warrant will bear out the deed." 

Shakctp. : King John, iv. L 

(b) To support ; to sustain by power or any 
other way than by legal or moral warrant. 

** Quoth Sldrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out '* 

ffndibra*. 

** Company only can bear a man out in an ill thiDg.* 
—South. 

(c) Infraas.: To stand forth. 

*‘In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all 
other tilings, which bear out with more life and 
strength than nature itself." — Dryden. 

11. To bear the bell: To lead. [Cell, A., 

111., 4.] 

12. To bear the cross ; to bear one’s cross : 

(а) Lit. (of Christ): To endure the agonising 
physical and mental sufferings of which the 
cross was the symbol. 

" Submits to death, nay, beart the crow, 

In all Its shame and woe." Cameron. 

(б) Fig. (of His followers): To endure suffer- 
ings, especially those to which their devotioa 
to their Divine Master may expose them. 

“And whosoever doth not hear hit cross, and corns 
after me, cannut be my disciple."— Luke xiv. 27. 

13. To bear the sword : 

(0) Lit. : To carry or bear a sword for a 
longer or shorter time as the emblem of 
authority. 

" I do commit into your hand 

The unstain'd sword that you have us'd to hear." 

Shake.]). : 2 Hen. I V., v. 2. 

(5) Fig. : To be in an office conferring 
authority, even when no sword is carried. 

"... for he [the magistrate] beareth not the sword 
in vain . . ."—Rom. nu, 4. 

14. To beur up (trans. £ intrans.) : 

(1) Transitive : . 

(a) Lit. : To sustain anything by physical 
means, so that it cannot fall or sink. 

"... the waters Increased, and bare up the ark. 
and it was lift up above the earth. "—Gen. vii. 17. 

"And Samson took hold of the two middle pillar* 
upon which the house stood, and on which it was 
borne up." — Judg. xvi. 29. 

(b) Fig.: To sustain any immaterial tiling 
by suitable means. 

"A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her sufferings, but makes ber rejoice in them." 
— Additon. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Lit.: To move upwards or onwards. 

"The oily drops swimming on the spirit of wine, 
moved restlessly to and fro, sometimes bearing up to 
one another, as if all were to unite into one be*ty ; aad 
then falltog off, aud continuing to shift places." — 
Boyle. 

(b) Fig. : To manifest fortitude, to be un- 
moved ; to retaiu composure under calamity. 

"Yet. even agalast such accumulated disasters and 
disgraces, his vigorous and inspiring mind bare up.'— 
Macaulay: Hitt Eng., ch. xxv. 

15. To bear upon : 

(а) Lit. : To carry upon, as a ship upon a 
rock. 

" We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 

Which being violently borne upon. 

Our helpless ship was split ted in the midst," 

Shakcip . ; Com. of Errors, i L 

(6) Fig. : To have a certain refereuce to ; to 
restrain one's self. 

’* And sae for fear ho clean aud spoil the sport 
Gin nnes his shepherdess sud tak the doit 
He boore upon him, and ne'er loot her ken, 

That he was ony ways about her fain." 

Bon : Hetcnnro. p. 33. 

16. To bear with: To endure something dis- 
tasteful to one. 

" If he is willing to bear irith tlielr scrupulosity . . 

— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xl. 

•J (<i) Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
bear and to yield “ Bear conveys the idea 
of creating within itself ; yield, that of giving 
from itself. Animals brar their young; in- 
animate objects yield their produce. An 
apple-tree bears apples ; the earth yields fruits. 
Bear marks properly the natural power of 
bringing fortn something of its own kind .* 
yield is said of the result or quantum broughf 
forth. Shrubs bear leaves, flowers, or berries, 
according to their natural properties ; flowers 
yield seeds plentifully or otherwise as they are 
favoured by circumstances.'' 

(б) To bear, to carry, to conx'ty, and to 
fransJporf are thus discriminated ; — " To bear 
is simply to put the weight of any substauce 
upon one's self ; to curry is to remove it from 
the spot where it was : we always bear in 


boil, boj^; poiit, cat, 5011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a§; expect, ^enophon, exist, -tri g. 

-clan, -tian = sh.411. -tion, sion, -cioun = shun ; ■ lion, ~$ion = zhun. -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — bel, del. 
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bear— bearably 


carrying, bnt not vice rersd. That which 
cannot be easily borne must be burdensome 
to carry. Since bear is confined to personal 
service, it may be used in the sense of corry, 
when the latter implies the removal of any- 
thing by any other body. The bearer of a 
letter or parcel is he who carries it in bis 
band ; the carrier of parcels is lie who em- 
ploys a conveyance. Convey and transport are 
species of carrying. Carry in its particular 
sense is employed either for personal exertions 
or actions performed by the help of other 
means. Convey and transport are employed 
for such actions as are performed not by im- 
mediate personal intervention or exertion : a 
porter carries goods on his knot ; goods are 
conveyed in a waggon or cart ; they are trans- 
ported in a vessel. Com'ey expresses simply 
the mode of removing ; transport annexes the 
ideaa of place and distance. Merchants get 
conveyed into their warehouses goods which 
have been transported from distant countries." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

bear (2), v.t [Bear, s., II. 1.] 

On tfic Stock Exchange : A cant phrase mean- 
ing to attempt to depress the price of stock. 

bear (1), * beaxe, * bere, * be - ore, s. 

[A.S. bera = bear ; Hut. beer ; Ger. bar ; 
M. H. Ger. ber ; O. H. Gcr. bero, pero ; lcel. 
& Sw. Horn, bjorn; cogn. with Lat. ftra = a 
wild beast. 1 

I, Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

(1) Zool. : The English name of the various 
species of Plantigrade mammals belonging to 
the Ursus and some neighbouring genera. The 
term plantigrade , applied to the bears, inti- 
mates that they walk on the soles of their feet ; 
not, like the digitigrade animals, on their toes. 
Though haviug six incisor teeth in each jaw, 
and large canines, like the rest of the Carni- 
vora, yet tbe tubercular crowns of the molar 
teeth show that tbeir food is partly vegetable. 
They grub up roots, and, when they can ob- 
tain it, gTeedily devour honey. They hiber- 
nate in winter. The best-known species is 
Ursus arcios , the Brown Bear, of which there 
are several varieties. The general length ia 
about four feet, w ith a height of some thirty 
inches at the shoulder. The colour also varies 
considerably. The flesh is used for food, and 
the hams and paws are esteemed as delicacies ; 
the fat is made iuto pomade, and the skin is 
dressed for robes. They are wild on the 
continent of Europe, in Asia, and in part of 
America; formerly they were found also in 
Britain. Other species arc the Syrian Bear 
(Ursus Syriacus, which is the bear of Scripture); 
the American Black Bear ( U . Amcricanus) ; 
tbe Grizzly Bear of the same continent ( U . 
ferox); and tbe Polar Bear, U. or Thalassarctos 
uiaritimus, Ac. 

. . they be chafed in their minds, m a bear robbed 
of her whelps in the field." — 2 Sam. xvii. 8. 

(2) Palceontology : 

(i.) The Family Ursidce. The earliest repre- 
sentative of the Ursidre, or Bear family, known 
at present, does not belong to the typical 
genus Ursns. It is called Amphicyon, and is 
of Miocene age. 

(ii.) The Genus Ursus. Of the True Bears 
belonging to the Ursus genus none have as 
yet been found earlier than the Pliocene. 

(a) Pliocene Bears. The best known species 
is Ursus arvernensis. 

( b ) Post-pliocene Bears. One of these, Ursus 
prisons, seems the same as U. ferox (the Grizzly 
Bear). [A., I. 1.] Several bears, Ursus speUeus, 
arctos, and others, have been found in caves in 
England and elsew here. Of these, U . speUeus, 
from Gr. oanjAaio? ( spelaios ) = a grotto, cave, 
cavern, or pit, is the one called specially the 
Cave* hear. It is a giant species, occurring in 
tbe later rather than the earlier Post-pliocene 
beds. (.VicokoTt; Palceont., Ac.) 

2. Figuratively : A person brave, fierce, and 
rough in his treatment of others, whom oue 
holds in his control. 

M York. Call hither to the stake my two brave heart. 

That with the very shaking of their chains 

They may nstouish these fell lurking curs : 

Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me. 

{Enter the Earls of IVarwo* and Salisbury,) 

Clif. Are tbesv thy bears > we‘H bait tby bears to 
death. 

And mauacle the boar-ward In their chains, 

If thou darest bring them to the haitiug-place." 

Shake tp. : 2 Hen. 17* v. 1. 

IL Technically: 

1. On the Stock Exchange : A cant phrase for 
one who contracts to sell on a specified day 


certain stock not belonging to him, at the 
market price then prevailing, on receiving 
imaginary payment for them at the rate which 
obtains when the promise was made. It now 
becomes his interest that the stock on which 
he has speculated should fall in price ; and he 
is tempted to effect this end by circulating 
adverse rumours regarding it ; whilst the pur- 
chaser, called a “ bull," sees it to his advan- 
tage to make tli° stock rise. The origin of 
the term is uncertain. Dr. Warton derives it 
from the proverbial expression of selling the 
skin before the bear is caught, but be does 
not assign any explanation to the contrary 
term bull ; others point out that the action of 
tbe former is like that of a bear pulling down 
something with his paws, while that of the 
latter is suggestive of a bull tossing a person 
up with his horns. [Bull.] 

2. Asfrou . : One or other of two constella- 
tions, Ursa Major and Ursa Minor , called 
respectively the Great Bear and the Little 
Bear. [Ursa.] When the word Bear stands 
alone, it signifies Ursa Major. 

“ E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks o'erthrown. 

The Bear oppos'd to bright Orion shone.' '—Creech. 

3. Naut. : A block, shaggy below with mat- 
ting, used to scrub tbe decks of vessels. 

The word bear is used in an attributive 
sense in compounds like the following ; — 

bear-baiting, * bear-bayting, s. 

Tbe sport of baiting bears by dogs set upon 
them. [Baiting.] 

"But bear-baiting, then a favourite diversion of 
high and low, was the abomination which most 
strongly stirred the wrath of the austere sectaries."— 
Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. ii. 

bear -berry, s. Tbe English name of the 
Arctostaphylos, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Ericaceae (Heath worts). Two 

species occur in Britain, Arctostaphylos Uva 
ursi and A. alpina. They are sometimes 
ranked under the genus Arbutus. The flowers 
are rose-coloured, the berry of tbe Uva ursi is 
red, whilst that of the other is black. They 
afford food for moor-fowl. Tbe former is used 
in nephritic and calculous cases, and some- 
times even in pulmonary diseases ; it more- 
over dyes an ash colour, and can be used in 
tanning leather. It is found on the Continent, 
especially in alpine regions, while its chosen 
habitat in tbe British Isles ia in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

bear-bind, s. The English name of the 
Calystegia, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Convolvulacea?, or Bindweeds. It is 
called also Hooded Bindweed. The Calystegia 
sepium and C. soldanella occur in Britain. 



BEARBIND. 

L Calystegia sepium. 2. Calyx, with its leafy 
bracts (natural sixe). 

The former has large showy flowers, pure 
white, or sometimes rose-coloured or striped 
with pink ; it ie found in moist woods and 
hedges. The latter, which has large rose- 
coloured flowers, is usually found on sandy 
sea-shores. 

bear-fly, s. An unidentified insect. 

"There be of flies, caterpillar?. canker-flies, and bear- 
flies . . ." — Bacon: S at ural History, 

bear-garden, s. 

A. As substantive : 

1. A garden or other place in which bears 
are kept for “ sport " or exhibition. 

" Hurrying me from the play-house, and the scenes 
there, to the bear-garden, \ o the apes, and asses, and 
tygers Stillingjteet . 

•' I could not forbear going to a place of renown for 
the gallantry of Britons, uamely, to the bear-garden." 

—Sjjectator. 


2. An assembly in which those present 
behave with bear-like rudeness. 

B. Attributively : Resembling the manners 
of a bear-garden ; rude, turbulent, uproarious. 

"... a bear-garden f el late : that is, a man rude 
enough to be a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. 
Bear-garden sport ia used for inelegant entertain- 
ment. '— Johnson. 

bear-oak, s. Quercus iliefolia. 

bear’s-breeeh, s. The English name 
of the Acanthus, the typical genus of tha 
botanical order Acautliacese. [Acanthus.] 

bear’s-ear, s. The ordinary English name 
of the Cortnsa, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order Prinmlace®. Another English ap- 
pellation for it is Sanicle, C. Matthioli, the 
Common Bear’s Ear Sanicle, is a bandaoma 
little plant from the Alps. 

bear's foot, «. The English name of a 
plant(//eZ7eboru$/a7idtis). It is a bushy plant, 
two feet high, with evergreen palmate leaves, 
globose flowers, fetid smell, and powerfully 
cathartic properties. It is wild in Hamp- 
shire and elsewhere in Southern England, hut 
in tbe Scottish localities where it occurs it 
has escaped from gardeus. 

bear’s-grape, s. A plant, Ardostophylos 
Uva ursi. [Arctostaphylos.] 

bear’s grease, s. The grease or fat of 
bears, used extensively as a pomade for the 
hair, and in medical preparations. 

bear-skin, s. 

1. The skin of a bear. 

2. A shaggy kind of woollen cloth used for 

overcoats. # 

bear’s-whortleberry, s. A name for 
the bear-berry (Arctostaphylos). [See Bear- 
berry, Arctostaphylos.] 

bear-whelp, s. The whelp of a bear. 

bear-wort, s. An umbelliferous plant, 
Meum athamanticum, called also Meu, Bald- 
money or Bawdmoney. [See these words.] 

bear (2), here, beir, beer, «. [Bere.] 

J. Assubst. : A cereal, “six-rowed barley" 
(Hordeum hexastichum). [Bere.] 

*' Our kintra's rife wj* bear and corn. 

Wheat, beans, and pease." 

GaUovay Poems, p. 104. {Boucher J 

2. Attributively : Pertaining to the cereal 
described under A. 

bear-land, s. Land appropriated for a 
crop of barley. (Jamieson.) (See example 
under Bear-seed.) 

bear-meal, s. k a, 

1. As subst. : Meal composed of bear. 

2. As adj. : Pertaining to such meal 

"... and feed him, as they did me. on bear-meal 
scones and hruxy mutton . . — Scott : Redgauntlet. 

ch. xil 

bear-mell, s. A mallet for beating the 
hulls off barley. (It is called in Scotch also 
knockin mell .) (Jamieson.) 

bear-seed, beer-seed, beir-seed, s. 

1. Barley, or big. 

" The shower ’ll do muckle guid to tbe beer-seed. It's 
been a sair drowtb this three weeks." — Tennant's 
Card. Beaton, p. 113. 

2. That portion of agricultural labour which 
is appropriated to the raising of barley. 

"... vacance to be for the beineid during the 
moceth of lUaij."— Acts Ja. 17., 1587 (ed. 1814), p. 447. 

3. The season for sowing barley. 

" A dry season is not at all deslrahle for ploughing 
and so wine bear-laud, because it directly encourages 
want of solidity. That defect is much supplied by a 
rainy bear-seed."~$um:ey of Banffshire, App., p. 49 
{Jamieson.) 

bear stane, s. A hollow stone, anciently 
used for removing the husks of bear or barley. 

" It is what was formerly called In this country a 
bear-stane, hollow like a large mortar ; and was mode 
use of to unhusk the bear of barley, as a preparation 
for the not. with a large wooden mail, long before 
barley-mills were known." — Stat. Acc., xix., 661-2. 
Jamieson.) 

bear-a-ble, a. [Eug. bear; -cible.] Able to 
be borne. (Edinburgh Review.) 

bear -a-bly, adv. [Eng. beardbl(e) -y.] In a 
bearable manner ; in a manner to be endurec ; 
tolerably, endurably. (iresfmtHSter Rei'icw.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft f 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e. ey ~ a. qu = kw. 
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t>ear'-an9e, 5. [Eng. hear; -ance . ]. Tolera- 
tion. (Scotch.) 

" Whan for your lies you ask a bearance, 

They soud, at least, hae truth's appearance." 

Rev. J, JfieoVt Potmt, li. 96. [Jamieson.) 


beard, * beard, * herd, * berde, s. [A.s. 
beard; Fries, berd; Du t. board; Ger. bart ; 
Fr. barbe ; Sp., Port., ltal., A Lat. barlta ; 
Wei. barf; Pol .broda; Russ, boroda ; Lith. 
barzda. J 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of man : 

1. Lit. : The hair on the lower parts of the 
face of man, constituting one of the most 
noticeable marks by which he is distinguished 
from the opposite sex. 

" Ere on thy chili the springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man." 

Prior. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The face (in phrases implying to the 
face) ; openly, defiantly. 

li (o) To do anything offensive to a man's 
** beard ” : To his face, for the sake of affront ; 
in open defiance of. 

" Rail'd at their covenant, and Jeer'd 
Their rev'reud persons to my J>car<£.” 

Uwlibrat. 

( b ) To make the beard of: To outwit, to de- 
ceive, to overreach. 

•• He sayd, I trow the clerkes were aferde, 

Yet can a miller make a clerke's berde. 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,093-4. 

(c) Maugre one’s beard : In spite of one. 

(2) Time of life. 


If (a) Without a beard: Not yet having 
reached manhood ; without virility. 

•'Some thin remains of chastity appeared 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard." 

Dry den. 

(b) A grey beard, literally = a beard that is 
grey, and figuratively = an old man (in most 
cases contemptuously) ; and a re re re ml beard is 
literally = a beard white with age, and figura- 
tively = a very old man (respectfully). 

"The ancient ruffian, air. whose life I have spar'd 
mt suit of his grey beard."— SKakesp. : tear, ii. 2. 

*' We'll overreach the greybeard, Greiuio, 

The narrow-prying father, Minola." 

Shaketp. : Tam. of the Shrew, lii. 2 

" Would It not be insufferable for a professor to have 
his authority of forty years' standing, confirmed bv 
general tradition and a reverend beard . overturned by 
an upstart novelist l"— Locke. 


II. Of the inferior animals: Anything bear- 
ing a more or less close analogy, or even a 
remote similarity, to the hirsute appendage 
of the chin in man. [B. 1.] 

". . . and when he [either a Hon or a bear] arose 
against uie. I caught him by his beard, and smote him, 
and slew him." — l 5am. xvii. 35. 


III. Of plants: The awna in cereal or other 
grasses. 

" A certain farmer complained that the beard* of 
hl« com cut the reapers and threshers' fingers.” — 
L' E*t range. 

IV. Of things inanimate. Specially — 

1. The barb of an arrow. [BEAaDED, B.. 1. 

S, b. } 

2. The tall of a comet, especially when it 
appears to go before (he nucleus. [Bearded, 
B., I. 3, a.) 

3. The foam on the sea. 

“ The ocean old, 


And far and wide 
With ceaseless flow, 

Hls beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast.” 
Lony/el/ow : The Building of the Ship. 

4. The inferior part of a joint of meat. 

5. The coarser part of a fleece. 

B. Technically: 

I. Anthropology : The hirsute appendage of 
the chin in mail. [A., 1. 1.] 

II. Zoology: 

1. Among mammals : 

(a) The hirsute appendages of the lower 
part of the face in some genera and species. 
[A., II., and Beahdei»(B., I. 1, example).] 

(b) The appendages, though not hirsute, to 
the mouth of some Cetacea. 

2. Among birds: The small feathers at the 
base of the bill. [BE^anEO Tit, Beardv.] 

3. Among fishes: The appendages to the 
mouth of some fishes. [Beahdie.] 

4. Among insects : Two small oblong fleshy 
bodies placed just above the antlia, nr spiral 
sucker, in the Lepidoptera, and the corre- 
sponding part of the mouth in some Diptera, 
like the gnat. 


5. Among molluscs : 

(a) The byssus by which aome genera affix 
themselves to the rock. Example, the byssus 
in the genus Pinna. 

(b) The gills in some genera. Example, 
Ostrea (the oyster). 

III. Botany: 

1. The arista, or awn, of grasses ; the bristle 
into which the midrib of the bracts in the 
flowers of many grasses ia prolonged. 

2. Long hairs occurring in tufts. 

IV. Farriery : The beard or chuck of a horse 
is that part wbicb bears the curb of the bridle. 

V. Printing : That part of the type above 
and below the face which allows for ascend- 
ing and descending letters, such as h and y, 
and prevents them from coming in contact 
with adjacent letters in the preceding or fol- 
lowing line. Many types, mostly capitals, 
are cast with very little beard. 

VI. Carpentry : The sharp edge of a board. 

VII. Mechanics: 

1. The hook at the end of a knitting needle 
in a knitting machine. It is designed to hold 
the yarn. 

2. A spring-piece at the back of a lock to 
prevent the internal parts from rattling. 

beard-grass, s. The English name of 
Poiypogon, a genus of grasses. Two species — 
the annual Beard-grass (Poiypogon Monospeli- 
ensis ), and the perennial Beard-grasa (P. lit - 
toralis)— occur wild in Britain. Both are rare. 
[POLYPOGON.] 

beard-moss, s. A botanical name for 
a lichen, Usnca barbata, found in Britain. 
This or some other species of Usnea is believed 
to be Milton's 

"... humble shrub 
Aud bush with frizl'd hair implicit" 

beard-tree.s. The hazel-tree. [Filbert.] 

beard, v.t. [From beard, s. (q.v.).] 

I. To provide or furnish with a beard. 
(Generally in the pa. par., bearded.) 

"The youth now bearded, and yet pert aud raw " 
Cotoper: Tirocinium 

II. To take or pluck by the beard in con- 
temptuous defiance or uncontrollable anger. 

1. Lit. : With the foregoing meaning. 

2. Fig. : To defy, to oppose to the face, to 
affront. Used — 

(а) Of persons: 

"No mail bo potent breathes upon the ground 
But 1 will beard him " 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IT., iv. L 

(б) Of things: 

"The meanest weed the soil there bare 
Her breath did bo refine. 

That it with woodbine durst compare 
And beard the eglantine.* 

Drayton : Question of Cynthia, p. 624. 

III. Carpentry: To chip or plane away 
timber, so as to reduce the concavity of a 
curve, to modify a straight line, Ac. 

be’ard-ed, pa. par. A a. [Beard, r. ] 

A. As }xi. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As }xxrticipial adjective : 

L Ordinary Language :• 

1. Of man or the inferior animals: Having a 
beard. 

"The bearded Turk, that rarely deigns to speak " 
Byron : Childe Harold, ii, 68. 
"... two large bearded luoukeya ” — Darwin : 
Voyage round the WorUl, cb. 2. 

2. Of plants: Having awns, as barley and 
other grain, and some grasses. [See also II. 2.] 

“Iu among the bearded barley.” 

Tennyson : lady of Shalott. 

" On the chalk- hi 11 the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless." 

TV any ton : The Hiller' t Daughter. 

3. Of things inanimate : 

(а) Having anything long and hair-like con- 
nected with it. 

"Some bearded meteor, trailing light “ 

Tennyson : Lady of Shalott, pt. III. 

(б) Barbed, jagged. 

"Thou should'st have pull'd the secret from my breast, 
Torn out the bearded steel to give me rest” 

Dryden. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool.: Possessed of a "beard." [A. I.] 
The Bea rded Ti l , Bra rt led Titmouse, Be a rded 
Pinnock: A bird, called also the Least Butcher - 
birtl. It is the Calamophilus biarmicus of 
Jenyns. The male lias the head a light 
greyish-blue— the general colour light red ; 


the wings variegated with black and white ; 
mystachial bands and lower tail- coverts black. 
The female is lighter, with tire bead merely 
tipped with grey, no mystachial bands, and 
the lower tail-coverts light red. Young like 
the female, but with the head and back blaek. 
Male : length inches ; extent of wings, 7J ; 
female, 6\ inches. It lives among reeds and 
aquatic plants in the southern counties of 
England. Its nest, made of reeds, sedges, Ac., 
and lined with reed-tops, is placed iu a tuft 
of grass or rushes near the ground. Its eggs 
are five or six, white, with a few light-red 
lines and dots. 

2. Botany: Having long hairs occurring in 
tufts ; barbate. 

be ard-ie, s. [Dimin. of Eng. beard.] A name 
given to a fish, the Loach ( Cobitis barbatula, 
Linn.). [Cobitis, Loach.] 

beard-Ing, pr . par., a., & s. [Beard, v.L] 

As substantii'e (Nautical) : The angular fore- 
part of the rudder in juxtaposition with the 
stern-post : also the corresponding bevel of 
the stern-post. 

bearding line, s. 

Shipbuilding : A curved line made by 
bearding the dead-wood to the shape of the 
ship’s body. 

be ard-less, *beard-les, *be’rd-les, a. 

[A.S. beardleas ; Dut. laa.nl loos ; Ger. 6arfios.] 

1. Without a beard. 

"There are some coins of Cunobelin, king of Essex 
and Middlesex, with a beardlett image, inscribed 
Cunobeli n. "—Camden. 

2. Youthful, immature. 

" To scoff at withered age and beardlett youth." 

Cowpcr : Hope. 

be’ard-less-ness, s. [Eng. beardless; -uess.] 
The quality of being beardless. (Smart.) 

be ard-le t, 5. [Eng. beard , and dirain, -let.] 
Bot. : A little beard. 

be ard-le t-ed, a. [From Eng. beardlet (q.v.).] 
BoL : Furnished with small awns, as Cinna 
arundinacea. 

* beard -ling, s. [Eng. beard; -ling.] One 
who wears a beard ; hence a layman. (C£ 
Shaveling.] 

bear -dom, s. [Eng. bear, s. ; -dom.] Bearish 
nature or personality. 

beard -y, s. [Dimin. of Eng. heard.] Aname 
for a bird, the White-thmated Warbler, or 
White-throat {Sylvia cinerea). 

* beare, s. [Bier.] 

bear -er, s. [Eng. bear; -er. In Sw. barare ; 
Dan. becrer.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Lit. : One who bears or carries anything. 

1. One who carries any material thing, as 
a body to the grave, a palanquin, a pall, or 
a letter. Hence the compounds vall-bearer , 
palanquin-bearer, standard-bearer , Ac. 

(а) In a general sense. [1., 1.] 

". . . the packet of which he was the bearer,"— 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., cb. xvL 

(б) Plural : Those who carry a body to the 
grave upon their shoulders. This was once 
the universal practice, and is still seen in 
many parts of the country. (Boucher.) 

(c) In Indio : A palanquin-bearer ; also a 
native servant who carries about a child ; a 
nurse. 

2. One who bears or carries any iutangible 
tiling, such ns a verbal message. 

"No gentlemim sends a scrvuut with a message, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer."— S wift. 

II. Fig. : One who wears or supports any- 
thing, as ail office or dignity. 

" O majesty ! 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer, thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That scalds with safety." 

Shaketp. : 2 Hen IV., Iv. 4. 

III. An animal or plant producing its kind. 

“This way nt procuring autumnal roses, in same 
that are good bearers, will succeed."— Boyle 
"Re-prune apricots, saving the young shoots; fer 
the raw bearers commonly perish."— Evelyn. 

B. Technically: 

1. Comm., Banking, <fc. : One who bears or 
carries, and specially who presents for pay- 
ment a draft, cheque, bill, or note, entitling 
him to receive a certain sum of money. 


boil, bd^; poiit, Jt^rl; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hln, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^rist. ph = £, 
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bearherd— beastish 


2. Arch.: A post or brick wall raised up 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to 
ahorteu its bearing, or to prevent its hearing 
with the whole weight at the ends only. 

3. Her.: The supporter of a shield on an 
escutcheon. Annuals generally figure in such 
a case. 

4. Turnery : The part of the lathe support- 
ing the puppets. 

5. Machinery : 

(a) A bar beneath the ordinary bars of a 
furnace, and designed for their support. 

(b) The housings or standards of a rolling- 
mill in which the gudgeons of the rollers 
revolve. 

6. Printing: Small pieces of metal, wood, 
or cork used to “ bear off*' the impression 
from those parts of the type where it would 
otherwise he too heavy. 

7. Stereotyping : Borders of metal or wood 
placed around a page of type for the purpose 
of forming a houndarv to receive the mould 
from which the metal fac-sunile cast is to be 
taken. 

8. Music: One of the thin pieces of hard 
wood fastened to the upper side of the sound- 
board in an organ. It is designed to form a 
guide to the regular slides commanding the 
apertures in the top of a wind- chest with 
which the pipes formiug stops are connected. 

9. Horticulture. [A., 111.] 

bear'-herd, s. [Eng. bear, and herd.] One 
who herds or looks alter bears. 

" He that is more than a youth, is not for me : and 
he that is less than a man. I am not for him : therefore 
I will even take sixpence in earnest of the bearherd, 
and lead his apes into belL” — Shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. 1. 

IT In some of the editions it is bcarward , 
which is the more common form. 

bear’-ing (1), * ber'-ing, * ber -yng, 

* ber'-ynge (Eng.), v ber -inde(er aa ar), 

* bar'-mde (0. Scotch), pr. por. y & s. [In 
A.S. berende = bearing, fruitful.] [Bear, r.] 

A. & B, As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Capability or possibility of being borne ; 
endurance, toleration. 

“ 'Well, I protest, *tis past all bearing " 

Cotoper; Mutual Forbearance. 

2. The way in which one bears himself ; 
mien, port, maimer, conduct, or behaviour. 
(Used specially of one's manner or carriage as 
seen hy beholders.) 

** Another tablet register'd the death. 

And praised the gallant bearing of a knight. 

Tried in the sea-nghts of the second Charles." 

Wordsicorth : Excursion, hk. v. 

" He hath a stately bearing, . . ” 

Betnans : The f'etpen of Palermo. 

3. Relation to ; connection with. 

"... by patiently accumulating and reflecting on 
all sorts of facts which could possibly have any bearing 
on it Darrein : Origin of Species fed. 1859), In trod., 
P- b 

4. The act of producing or giving birth to. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The space between the two fixed 
extremities of a piece of timber, or hetween 
one of the extremities and a post ur wall 
placed so as to diminish the unsupported 
length. Also and commonly used for the 
11 distance or length which the ends of a piece 
of timber lie upon or are inserted into the 
walls or piers ” ( Gwilt ). 

2. Mechanics: 

(a) The portion of an axle or shaft in contact 
with the collar or boxing. 

( b ) The portion of the support on which a 
gndgeoD rests and revolves. 

(c) One of the pieces resting on the exle and 
aupporting the framework of a carriage. 

(d) One of the chairs supporting the frame- 
work of a railway carriage or truck. 

3. Ship-carpentry ( plur .): The widest part 
of a vessel below the plank-shear. 

4. Her.: A charge; anything included within 
the escutcheon. (Generally in the plural, as 
armorial bearings.) 

5. Naut., £c. : Observation as to the direc- 
tion by the compass in which an object lies 
from the vessel, or the direction thus ascer- 
tained. (Sometimes in the plural.) 

“Captain Fite Roy being auxious that some 6 ears 
should be taken on the outer coast of Chiloe, . . , — 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch. xiv. 


bearing-binnacle, $. 

Naut . ; A small binnacle on the fife-rail on 
the forward part uf the poop. 

bearing-chair, s. A chair in which an 
invalid, a lady, a dignitary, or other persou is 
carried in semi-civilised states of society. 

*’. . . Agrippina . . . caused herself to be carried to 
Baias in a bearing-chair.”— Greenway ; Tacitus, p. 200. 
(Richardson.) 

bearing-cloth, * bearing cloath, s. 

The cloth or mantle with which a child is 
usually covered wheu carried to the church to 
be baptized, or shown to the godfather and 
godmother hy the nurse. 

“ Here's a sight for thee : look thee, a bearing-cloth 
for a squire's child ! look thee here, take up, take up, 
boy ; euen V—Shukesp. : Winter's Tale, in. a 

bear ing-neck, s. 

Meek. : The journal of a shaft, the part of a 
shaft which revolves. 

bearing-partition, s. A partition, sup- 
porting a structure above it. 

bearing-pier, s. A pier supporting a 
structure above it. 

bearing-pile, s. A pile driven into the 
ground to support a structure. 

bearing-rein, s. 

Saddlery: A rein attached to the bit, and 
looped over the check-hook in carriage-harness 
or the hames in waggon-harness. 

bearing-wall, s. 

Arch. : A wall supporting a beam some- 
where between the ends, and thus rendering 
it much more secure than it would, otherwise 
be. [Bearer, B. 2.] 

bear -mg (2), pr. par. , a., & s. [Bear (2), i>.] 
A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective : In a sense corresponding to that of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive. On the Stock Exchange : 
A cant term for the practice of depreciating 
the value of certain stocks for one’s own pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

’* The stoppage of the system of * bulling ’ tnd * bear- 
ing' on the Stock Exchange would t«e of immense 
heneflt to the community. ’'—rimes, July 14, 1874. 

* bear'-is be-fo r, s. pi. [Scotch bearis, 
from A.S. beran = to bear; and befor = be- 
fore.] Ancestors. The same as Scotch For- 
bears (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

“Yhit we suld tbynk one our bearis befor, . . 
Wallace, i. 15, MS. 

bear ish, a. [Eng. bear; -ish.] Having some 
of the qualities of a bear, as, for instance, its 
roughness of procedure. 

“ . . . we call men. hy way of reproach, sheepish, 
bearish,” Ac. — Harris: Three Treatises, Motes, p. 844. 

bear-less, a. [Eng. bear (1), v.t. ; -less.] 
Barren, unfr uitful. 

bear - like, a. (Eng. bear, s. ; like.] Like a 

bear. 

“They have tied me to a stake : I cannot fly, 

But, bearlike, I must fight the course.” 

Shakes^ it. : Macbeth, ▼. 7. 

* bearn, s. The same as Barne, Bairn (q.v.). 

bear -ward, * bear e-ward, * bear -ard, 

s. (Eng. bear; wartf.] 

1. Lit. : A keeper of a bear or bears ; a pro- 
tector of a bear. [See also Bearherd.] 

“ The bear is led after one manner, the multitude 
after another; the benrward leads but one hrute, and 
the mountebank leads a thousand. ”—L' Estrange. 

2. Fig. : One who takes charge of a human 
bear. 

3. The star Arcturus, fancifully supposed to 
follow Ursa Major, the Great Bear, and look 
after its safety. This notion may be found in 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, and other languages. 
[Arcturus.] 

" 'Apurovao*;, o (oupov, guard): Arcturus, Bear- 
ward, . . . — Liddell & Scott : Hr. and Eng. Lex.. 5th 
ed. (1863), p. 1S3. 

beast, beeste, * beste, * best, s. [In Sw. 

best ; Dan. bcest ; Dut. & L. Ger. beest ; H. Ger. 
bestie ; Fr. bete ; Old Fr. best, beeste ; Port. 
besta ; Sp. , Prov., ItaL, & Lat. bestia — a. beast, 
an irrational creature opposed to man. It 
differs from animal , which includes man. 
Cora, best = a beast ; GaeL bias*.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

I, Any of the inferior animals as contradis- 
tinguished from man, (See above the etym. 
of Lat. besticL ] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


2. A quadruped, especially a wild one, and 
of a kind usually hunted. [B. 2.] 

*' The man that ouce did sell the lion’s skin 

While the beast liv'd, was kill'd with hunting him.” 
Shakesp, : Men. V., iv. 3. 

3. Scripture : A quadruped, as distinguished 
from a bird, a fish, and a creeping thing ; a 
quadruped which is wild, in contradistinction 
to cattle or other domesticated animals ; a 
horse, or ass, or other animal for drawing a 
carriage or for riding on, as distinguished from 
animals, like oxen, kept primarily for food or 
dairy purposes, though in fact frequently used 
also for draught, or even occasionally for 
riding on. 

“But ask now the beasts, and they shall te3ch thee: 
and the fowls of the air, end they shall tell thee : . . . 
the fishes of the sea shall declare unto thee .” — Job xii. 
7. 8. 

" Beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things, and flying 
fowl." — Ps. cxlviiL 10. 

** . . . and his cattle, and all his beasts, . . — Gen 

xxxvi 6. 

** . . . bind the chariot to the swift beast . , ," — 

Micah i 13. 

"... and set him on his own beast, . . Luke x. 34. 

4. Amoog farmers the term is applied spe- 
cially to cattle as distinguished from other 
kinds of live stock. 

To put the beast on one’s self: To take shame 
to one's self. (0. Scotch.) 

. .putting the beast upon ourselves, tor having 
been so base . . .’’ — M. Ward's Contending *. p. 15. 

IT Beasts of the field : Quadrupeds which 
walk as distinguished from birds which fly. 

" Upon his ruin shall all tha fowls of the heaven 
remain, and all the beasts qf the field shall be upon hie 
branches ."— Ezek xxxi is 

Wild beasts of the field : Those of the former 
class which have remained undomesticated. 

“ I know all the fowls of the mountain* : and the 
wild beasts qf the field are mine “ — Ps. I. 1L 

U In various prophetic passages in the Book 
of Revelation the Greek word £<Zov ( coon ), 
which is translated beast," should rather be 
rendered “ living being" or " living creature." 

“And the four beasts said. Amen.’*— Rev. v. 14. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A man destitute of intellect, of brutal 
cruelty, of filthy habits, or in any other 
respect approaching the inferior animals in 
mind, conduct, or habits. 

” Were not his words delicious, I a beast 
To take them as l did.” 

Tennyson : Edwin Morris. 

B. Technically : 

* I .Old Natural Science : A heterogeneous 
“ genus," or “ order " (it would now be called 
" class ") f comprehending quadruped warm- 
blooded mammals, quadruped reptiles, and 
even serpents. 

“Animate bodies are divided into four great genera 
or orders : Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Insects. The 
species of Beasts, including also Serpents, are not very 
uumerous. '* — Hay : Wisdom of God in Creation, 7th 
ed. (1717), p. 2L 

2. Law: A wild quadruped, especially one 
of a kind usually hunted. 

" Beasts of chase are the bnck, the doe, the fox, the 
martera, and the roe. Deists o i the forest are the 
hurt, the hind, the hare, the hoar, and the wolf. Beasts 
of warren are the hare and cony. 1 * — Cowet. 

3. Gaming : A game at cards similar to loo. 

I. Marie of the Beast : 

(1) Lit £ Script. : A mark impressed on all 
the followers of the mystical Beast of the 
Apocalypse (xiii. 1G— IS ; cf. 2 Macc. vi. 7). 

(2) Fig . ; The distinguishing sign of any sect 
or party. 

2. Number of the Beast: 

Script. : A number (666) representing the 
name of the mystical Beast (Rev. xiii. IS), 
which the early Christians identified with Nero 
( Farrar : Early Days , vol. i., bk. i. t cb. iv.X 
Many commentators consider this number can 
only be interpreted of the Papacy. 

beast-fly, s. A gadfly. 

beast-milk, s. [Beest-milk.] 
be ast-ee, s. [Bheestie.] (Anglo-Indian.) 

* be ast-l-al, a. & s. [Bestial.] 
beast-I-iil'-i-t^, s. [Bestiality.] 

be ast-ie, s. [Dimin. of Eng. beast] Little 
beast. (Generally used as expressive of affec- 
tion or sympathy.) 

" Wee, sleekit, cowrin’. tim'rous beastie, 

Oh. what a panic's in thy breastie.’’ 

Bums: To a Mouse. 

* be’ast-mgs, s. pi. [Beestinos.] 

be ast-isb, a. [Eng. beast ; - ish .] Partaking 
of the qualities of a heast. (ire&ster.) 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


beastlihoad— beat 
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* bc'ast-li-head, * be ast-ly-head, s. 

[Eng. beastly, and sutt. -head.] An epithet 
designed to be a respectful or (Uttering appel- 
lation for a beast. In the subjoined example 
the “ Foxe ” thus addresses the “ Kidd.” 

** Sirkc, slcke, alus ! and little look of dead. 

But I be relieved by your beastly head." 

Spenser: Shcp. Cal., v. 

beast-like, a. [Eng. beast; like.] Like a 
beast. 

" Her life was bcuitdike. and devoid of pity." 

Shakcsp. : Titus Andronicus, v. S. 

be ast li-ness, be'ast-ly-ness, s. [Eng. 

beast; -ly, -wk*s.] 

* 1. Brutal want of intellect. [See example 
from North’s riutarch, p. 763, in Trench’s Set. 
Gloss., pp. 20, 21.] 

2. A beast-like act ; an act, practice, or 
conduct in any respect resembling that of 
the brutes rather than that of man ; or in 
which it is supposed, perhaps erroneously, that 
brutes would shamelessly indulge, if they had 
the opportunity. 

". . . beastliness of drunken men." — Worth: Plutarch, 
p. 732. 

“ They held thia bind, and with their filthiness 
Polluted this same gentle soil long time, 

That their own mother loath’d their beastliness. 
And gan abhor her brood's unkindly crane." 

Spenser : F. <?., II. x. 9. 

be ast-li-wise, adv. [Bestlywise.] 

beast ly, * be est-H, * be ste-ly, a. & 

adv. [Eng. beast ; - ly .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Resembling an animal, or anything pos- 
sessed by an animal, 

* 2. Like anything possessed by an animal. 

M It is sown a bees*li bodi. it slmll rise a spiritual 
boil 1,’’— l Cor. xv. 44 ( (Trench.) 

” Beastly divinities, and droves of gods.”— Prior. 

3. Possessed of animal rather than human 
qualities, or at least supposed to be so ; acting 
like the brutes. 

”... the herdsman of the beastly plebeians . . 
Shukesp.: Cariolanus.il. I. 

B. adverb : As if a beast bad done it ; as 
by a beast. 

*• Who neigh’d bo high, that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb d by lilni." 

Shakvsp. : Antony and Cleopatra, i. 5. 

be ast-u-al, ft. [Bestial.] 

beat, * bote (pret. beat, *beot; pa. par. beaten, 
beat, * beten , * beoten), v.t. k i. [A S. beatan 
(pret. beat, pa. par. beaten); O. leel. lautn ; 
Sw. bit ltd ; O. 8w. beta ; Fr. bet tire ; Prov. 
but)»; Sp. butir ; Tort, better; Hal. battcrc ; 
Lilt, hatno, battuo ; Pol. bic ; Russ, bitj ; 
Serv. 6nf«ft. Imitated from the sound of a 
smart blow.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally : To inflict blows oa a person or 
thing. 

1. To give to a human or other sentient 
being repeated blows with an instrument, or 
with the Closed or open hand ; in fighting, for 
the sake of assault, for punishment, or for any 
other object. 

“ And that servant, which knew his lord's will, and 
prepared not himself, neither did according to his 
will, shall be beaten with many stripes.*'— Luke xii. 17. 
"... make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking.'* 

Shake sp. : Coriolun us, 11. 2. 

2. To give successive blows to such an 
instrument ns a drum, to elicit from it music. 

" Or at their chamber-door I'll beat the drum, 

Till it cry sleep to death." 

Shakes}). : Lear, il. 1. 

3. To give blows to anything to modify 
its form or consistency, or for any similar 
pu rpose . Spec ially — 

(u) To hammer a metal into a required 
form, as gold into wire or leaf, or heated iron 
on an anvil. 

" They ilul beat the gold Into thin plates, and cut It 
into wire* to work it . . A’xorf. xxxix. 3. 

(fc) To pound noy substance in a mortar. 

"The people gathered manna, and ernninl It in mills, 
or beu / it In a uiortar, and linked it."— A’ h»h 6. xl. 8. 

( c ) To thresh out corn or any other cereal, 
or such a plant aa hemp, by means of a flail or 
a threshing-machine. 

" Thev save the laWtons work of beating ct hemp, 
hy making the axle-tree of the main whetd of their 
corn mill* longer than ordinary, and placing of pins in 
them, to raise large hammers like those used for paper 
and fulling mills, with which they beat most of their 
hemp ."— Mortimer 

00 To give blows to trees or brushwood, 
with the view of shaking down fruit or starting 
game. [Beat Down ] 


" When thou heatett thine olive-tree, thou shall not 
go over the boughs again : it shall he for the stranger, 
lor the fatherless, and for the widow."— Deal. xxiv. 20. 
" When from the cave thou risest with the day 
To beat the woods, and rouse the hounding prey." 

Prior. 

(e) Gently to strike by means of a spoon, or 
to agitate a liquid by means of a tremulous, a 
rotatory, or any other motion. 

"By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 
of alum, you may bring it into white curds."— Boy te 

4. To strike with the feet in place of the 
hands. (Used of walking, dancing, &e. ; or of 
treading the ground till a path is formed.) 

"Come knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fautastic round."— ,1/tlfcm ; Comus. 

" While I thia unexampled task essay, 

Pass awful gulfs, and beat my paiuful way, 
Celestial dove 1 divine assistance bring." 

Dlackmore. 

5. To cause to pulsate or throb. 

" I would gladly understand the formation of a soul, 
and see it beat the first conscious pulse." — Collier. 

G. To strike against by means of wind, 
water, or other natural agency. 

" I saw a crag, a lofty stone 
As ever tempest brat." 

Wvrdfnvorth : The Oak and the Broom. 
II. Figuratively : 

1. To overcome by moans of a beating ad- 
ministered to a person, an army, &e. : to 
overcome in a contest of any kind, physical, 
mental, or moral ; to surpass, to leave behind. 

"Both armies, however, were unsuccessful; and 
both, after having been beaten by the enemy, fled."— 
Arnold : Hitt. Bonne, vol. L, ch. xv., p. 803. 

"You souls of geese. 

That bear the shapes of men, how have you run 
From slaves that apes would beat." 

Shaketp. : Corinl. l. 4. 

" Hence, the more common farms, in the race for 
life, will tend to bent and supplant the less common 
forma"— Bar win Origin of Species (ed. 1859], ch. vi., 
p. 177. 

2. To stimulate. (See also C. 10.) 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To strike against anything. 

(1) U’ith man for the agent: To strike upon 
• anything with the hand or with a weapon ; to 

knock at a door. 

"... the men of the city beset the house round 
about, and beat at the door, and spake to the master 
of the house . . .“—Judy. xix. "22. 

(2) With ft thing for the agent : To strike 
against, as a storm of wind or rain, the agi- 
tated waves of the ocean, or the rays of the 
sun during fierce heat. (Lit. or Jig.) 

(ft) Literally : 

*' Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know. 
Sees rowling tempests vainly beat below." 

Dryden. 

"... the sun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fainted, aud wished iu himself to die."— Jona h iv, 8. 

(b) Figuratively : 

"Public envy seemeth to beat chiefly upon minis- 
ters. ZJflCOM. 

(3) To vibrate, giving a succession of blows, 
as a cluck striking, or a bell tolling. 

" But 1 heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient 
tower." Longfellow • B>lfry qf Bruges. 

% In (1), though the form of the verb is in- 
transitive. the sense is almost transitive ; in 
(3) it is almost passive in reality'. So wo 
speak of drums beating, meaning really being 
beaten. 

2. Of the heart or veins : To pulsate or throb, 
especially when one is mentally agitated ; 
also of a swelling containing pus*. ( Literally 
and figuratively.) 

" No pulse shall keep 
Ills uat'ml progress, but surcease to beat." 

Shakesp. : Borneo and Juliet, lv. t. 

If There is a different reading iu some other 
editions. 

" Thy heart these two weeks baa been beating fast 
With many hopes ...” 

Wordsworth : Michael. 

II. Naut. : To make way against the wind 
by tucking to and fro. 

C. In compound terms or special phrases : 

1. To heat ft path is, by means of frequent 
walking iti a particular direction, to beat down 
herbage, the mud, or inequalities of surface, 
so ns to make a path where none existed 
before. [Beaten, 4.] 

2. To beat about : To search for. like ft person 
going through lmshes and beating them for 
game. 

" I am always beating about In my thoughts for 
something that may turu to the benefit of my dear 
countrymen/'— Addison. 

• r To beat about the. bush is to approach a 
question in a cautions and roundabout way. 

3. To hark : To draw back by violence, 
or to compel by some insurmountable diffi- 


culty in the way to return. (Applied to men, 
to the ocean beaten back from the shore, <fcc.) 
"Twice have I aally'd, and was twice beat back.*' 
Dryden. 

" Above the brine, where Caledonia's rocks 
Beat buck the surge,— and where Hibernia shoots." 
Cotv per : To the Immortal Memory of the Halibut. 

4. To beat down : 

(a) To knock down by literal blows inflicted 
on tiie body of a sentient being, or by engines 
of war used to batter forts. 

“. . . and, behold, the multitude melted away, and 
they weut on beating down one another."— I Sam. 
xiv. 16. 

"And lie beat down the tower of Penuel, and slew 
the men oi tlie city."— Judg. viii, 17. 

(b) To terminate, or to render powerless by 
active etl’ort of an antagonistic kind. 

"... the party which had long thwarted him hod 
been beaten down."— Macaulay : nisi. Eng., ch. iv. 

(c) To endeavour by stipulation or by hag- 
gling to reduce the price asked for an article. 

" Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens still to huy." 

Dryden 

(d) To lessen price in some other way. 

" Usury beats down the price of land ; for the em- 
ployment of money ui chiefly either merchandizing or 
purchasing : and usury waylays both."— Bacon. 

5. To beat hollow : So completely to beat, 
distance, or surpass, that the reputation of the 
vanquished person or thing, formerly looked 
on as solid, is now seen to be hollow. ( Collo • 
q\tml rC vulgar.) 

G. To beat into: 

(a) Literally : To beat till an entrance is 
effected. 

"Ami there arose a great storm of wind, aud the 
waves beat info the ship, so that it was now fulL"— 
Mark iv. S7. 

(b) Figuratively : To introduce into by con- 
stant repetition. (Used specially of the pain- 
ful effort to introuuce knowledge into a dull 
brain.) 

7. To beat off: 

(a) To drive away by blows, or less accu- 
rately by threats of blows. 

"... and an attempt to bent off the llctors, and 
to rescue her from the hands qf M. Claudius, is 
threatened , . .“—Lewis: Early Bom. Hist., ch. xii. 
pt. iii.. 5 51. 

(b) To drive away by anything unpleasant 
for the mind or heart to endure. 

"The younger part of mankind might he beat off 
from the belief of the most important points even of 
natural religion, by the impudent jests of a profane 
wit/'— !»•««$. 

(c) To separate mechanically. (Used of 
things.) 

"And it shall come to pass in that day, that the 
Lord shall beat off from the channel of the river unto 
the stream of Egypt . . /’ — Isa. xxvii. 12. * 

8. To beat out : 

(«) To compel one to quit a place by beating 
him ; to drivu out, to expel. (Lit. and Jig.) 

" He that proceed* upon other principles in hia in- 
quiry iloes at least post himself in a party, which he 
w ill nut quit till he l)e deuten out.*— Locke. 

" He cannot beat it oW of Ins bead, but that it was a 
cardinal who picked Ins ixicket/'— Addison. 

(b) To overcome with fatigue. [Generally 
in the passive, to be beaten out (Colloquial). 
Very common also in the phrase ** dead beat.”] 

(c) To thresh out, to separate from the husk 
by blows. (Used of the threshing of grain.) 

" So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat out 
that she had gleaned/'— Hath ii. 17. 

(d) To beat something which is malleable — a 
metal, for instance, till it takes a more ex- 
tended form than that previously possessed. 

" Ami he made two cherubims of gold, deafen out of 
one piece . . "— Exod. xxxvii. 7. 

(<■•) Fig.: To count out or mark, as by the 
beat of a pendulum or anything by which 
time is noted ; heneo to define clearly. 

" lu the dusk of tlice the clock 
Beats out the little live* of men." 

Tennyson : In Mcmoriam. 

" Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds. 

At last he beat his music out."— Ibid. 

9. To beat the air: 

(a) laterally: To aim a blow which strikes 
only the air. A pugilist might do this in 
private exercise, ns a preliminary flourish to 
serious fighting, or iu that serious fighting 
itself, by missing his antagonist. 

(b) Figuratively : To put forth fruitless nims 
io spiritual or other contests. (See also C. 14.) 

" I therefore «o run, not os uncertainly ; so fight L 
not as otio that beateth the air.” — 1 Cor. ix, 26, 

10. To beat the brains : To attempt to stimu- 
late the brain to exertion beyond what is 
natural to it ; to “ cudgel ” the brains. 

“ It 1* no point of wisdom for n man to beat his 
brains, mid spend his spirits, about things impos- 
sible/'— Ha koto ill. 


boll, b< 5 y; poilt, JfSxt’l ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, - tian = sban, -tion, -eion, -cioun = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhun. -tions, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, kc. = bel, del. 
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beat— beatified 


H. To beat the chest ( in the menage ) : A term 
used of a horse, when at each motion he fails 
to take in ground enough with his fore-legs, 
or when he makes curvets too precipitately or 
too low. 

12. To beat the head: The same as to beat 
the brains (q. v. ). 

" Why any one should waste his time and beat hij 
head about the Latin grammar, who does uot intend 
to be a critick."— Locke. 

13. To beat the hoof: To walk ; to go on 
foot. (Johnson.) 

1 4. To beat the wiml : To strike at the air 
with a sword. In ancient trials by combat, 
when one of the parties did not appear, the 
other was simply required to make some 
flourishes in the air with his weapon, on 
executing which he was entitled to all the 
honours of victory. 

15. To beat the wing : To strike the air with 
the wings. 

"Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 
Ab<iut the world." Dry den. 

16. To beat time : To note time in music by 
t movement of the hand or baton. 

17. To heat to arms: To beat a drum with 
the view of assembling the soldiers or armed 
citizens of a town. (James.) 

18. To beat to quarters : To give the signal 
on board war-ships for every man to go to his 
proper station. 

19. To beat up: To attack suddenly, or to 
alarm. (Used specially in the phrase *‘ to beat 
up the quarters of an enemy.” (See also No. 
20 .) 

" They lay in that quiet posture, without making 
the least impression upon the enemy by beating up 
his quarters, which might easily have been done.”— 
Clarendon. 

20. To beat up for : To go hither and thither 
in quest of. (Used specially in the expres- 
sion “ to beat up for recruits,” to search 
through markets or other places for them, 
formerly with actual beat of drum. ) 

Beat up is also used in the same sense 
without for; as 4 ‘he is beating up recruits 
for the society,” &c. 

21. To beat upon : 

(а) Lit.: To strike upon, as a person may 
do with his hand or a weapon, or a tempest by 
the air which it sets in motion. 

(&) Fig. : To revert to repeatedly. 

" We are drawn on into a larger speech, by reason of 
their so great earnestness, who beat more and more 
upon these last alleged words."— Booker. 

*’ How frequently and fervently doth the Scripture 
beat upon this cause."— HakewUl. 

23. To beat upon a walk (in the menage ): 
A term used of a horse when he walks too 
short. 

TI (a) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to beat, to strike, and to hit. To beat is 
to redouble blows ; to strike ia to give one 
aingle blow ; 'but the bare touching in conse- 
quence of an effort constitutes hitting. We 
never beat but with design, nor hit without an 
aim, but we may strike bv accident. It is the 
part of the strong to beat ; of the most vehe- 
ment to strike ; of the most sure-sighted to 
hit. 

(б) To Seat, to defeat, to overpower, to rout, 
and to overthrow are thus discriminated : — “ To 
beat is an indefinite term expressive of no 
particular degree : the being beaten may be 
attended with greater or less damage. To be 
defeated is a specific disadvantage ; it is a 
failure in a particular object of more or less 
importance. To be overpowered is a positive 
loss ; it is a loss of the power of acting which 
may be of longer or shorter duration. To he 
routed is a temporary disadvantage ; a rout 
alters the course of proceeding, but does not 
disable. To be overthrown is the greatest of 
all mischiefs, and is applicable only to great 
armies and great concerns : an overthrow com- 
monly decides a contest. Beat is a term 
which reflects more or less dishonour on the 
general or the army, or on both. Defeat is an 
indifferent term : the best generals may some- 
times be defeated by circumstances which are 
above human control. Overpowering is coupled 
with no particular honour to the winner, nor 
disgrace to the loser ; superior power is 
oftener the result of good fortune than of 
skill : the bravest and finest troops may be 
overpowered in cases which exceed human 
power. A rouf is always disgraceful, particu- 
larly to the army ; it always arises from want 
of firmness. Aii overthrow ia fatal rather than 
dishonourable ; it excites pity rather thau con- 
tempt.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


beat, s. [From beat, v. (q.v.). See also Bat.] 
A. Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of beatiug ; the state of being 
beaten : 

1. A stroke with the hand or with a weapon 
for the purpose of assault. 

2. A stroke with a hammer or similar in- 
strument for forcing a metal into the required 
shape. (Lit. ami Jig.) 

” He with a careless beat 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat.” 

Dryden : /find £ Panther, L 253. 

3. A series of strokes on a drum or similar 
instrument, to play a tune or make a signal. 

”... the beat of the drum was heard."— Macau lay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

4. A pulsation of the heart or wrist, or the 
throbbing of a swelling produced by inflam- 
mation. 

(а) Lit. : In the sense here defined. 

" When one beat among a certain number of strotces 
is omitted, as in the intermitting pul3e . . — Cyclop. 

Pract. Med. 

(б) Fig. : The House of Commons as throb- 
bing responsive to the vibrations of the nation’s 
heart. 

" Nobody could mistake the beat of that wonderful 
pulse which had recently begun, and has during five 

f enerations continued, to indicate the variations of 
he body politic." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch xxiv 

II. That which is beaten, trod over, or per- 
ambulated. 

1. A certain assigned space, regularly tra- 
versed at more or less stated intervals. (Used 
specially of the space prescribed to a police- * 
man to be perambulated in the interests of 
the public.) 

“ Every part of the metropolis is divided into beati, 
and is watched day and night "—Penny Cyclop., xviiL 
335, article " Police." 

2. The round taken when people beat up for 
game. 

B. Technically : 

L Music : 

1. The rise or fall of the band or foot in 
regulating time. 

2. A transient grace-note struck immediately 
before the one of which it is designed to 
heighten the effect. 

3. The pulsation of two notes not completely 
in unison. 

H. Mil. Beat of drum: A series of strokes 
upon a drum, so varied as to convey different 
military orders to the soldiers who have been 
previously instructed as to the meaning of 
each. 

III. Horology. Beat of a clock or watch : 
A ticking sound made by the action of the 
escapement. 

In beat: With such action at intervals of 
equal length. 

Out of beat : With the action at intervals of 
unequal length. 

beat-en, tbeat, *be t-en, pa. par. & adj. 
[Beat, i\L] 

As participial adj. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. Specially — 

1. Subjected to blows. (Used of persons 
struck, or of metals hammered out.) 

" And tbou sha.lt make two cheruhiius of gold, of 
beaten work ahalt thou make them . . ."—Exod. xxv. 18. 
2, Defeated, vanquished. 

"... covered the flight of the beaten army."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxL 

3. Pressed or squeezed between rollers or in 
some similar way. 

"... the fourth part of an hin of beaten oil.”— 
Exod. xxix. 40 ; Sumb. xxviii. 5. 

4. Rendered smooth by the tramping of 
multitudinous feet (lit. or Jig.). 

(a) Literally : 

What make you, sir, so late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road T" 

Dryden : Wife of Hath, 228, 22ft 

(b) Figuratively : 

" He that will know the truth of things, must leave 
the common and beaten track ."—Locke. 

"*\Ve are.' he said, 'at this moment out of the 
beaten path.' "—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xi 

5. Prostrated by the wind. 

” Her own shall hless her ; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten com, 

And hang their beadB with sorrow.” 

Shakeep. : Hen. VIII., v. 4. 

% Beaten is sometimes used as the latter 
part of a compound word, as ** weather-6eafen.” 

be at-er, s. (Eng. beat; -er. A.S. beatere = a 
beater, a fighter, a champion ; Fr. batteur ; Sp. 
batidor ; Port, batedor ; ItaL battitore .) 


1. Of persons: 

(a) One who ia addicted to the practice of 
inflicting blows. 

"The best schoolmaster of our time was the greatest 
beater.”— Atcham : Schoolmaeter. 

(b) One who is employed by sportsmen to 
beat up covers for game. 

2. Of things : An instrument for beating or 
comminuting anything. 

" Beat all your mortar with a beater three or lour 
times over helore you use it ; for thereby you incorpo- 
rate the sand and lime well together.’*— Moxon. 
Specially (Machinery): 

(a) The portion of a thrashing-machm# 
which strikes. 

(b) A beating machine or scutcher used in 
the cotton manufacture. [Beating-machine.] 

(c) A blade used for breaking flax and hemp, 
(tf) The lathe or batten of a loom for driviag 

the weft into the shed ; the movable bar whi di 
closes up the woolshed ; a beating-bracket. 

(e) A hatter’s mallet. 

(f) The sack in a knitting machine. [See 
Sack.] (Knight.) 

beater -press, s. A press for beating 
bales into smaller bulk, they being packed first 
by beatiug, and then by continued pressure. 

beater-up, s. A person who or a thing 
which beats up. 

* beath, v.t. [A.S. bathian = to foment. 
(N.E.D.).'] 

1. To straighten by heating at a fire. (Used 
chiefly of green wood.} 

" Yokes, forkes, and such other let bailiff spy out, 

And gather the same as he walketh about ; 

And after at leisure let this be his hire— 

To beath them aud trim them at home hy the fire.’ 
Tuner : Husbandry, p. 60. 

2. To foment, to bathe with warm liquid 
(N.E.D.). 

* beathed, pa. par. [Beath.) 

be-a-tif -ic, * be-a-tif -ick, be-a-tlf -le- 
al, a. [In Fr. beatifique ; Sp., Port., & ItaL 
beatifico, beatificus ; from Lat. beatifico = to 
make blessed or happy ; beatus — happy, and 
facio = to make.] Having the power of 
making one supremely blessed or happy. 

Beatific or Beatifical Vision: The over- 
poweringly glorious sight which shall break on 
those human beings who shall enter heaven, 
or which is at all times visible to angels in- 
habiting that place of bliss. 

" We may contemplate upon the greatness and 
strangeness of the beatifick vision ; how a created eye 
should be so fortified, as to bear all those glories that 
stream from the fountain of uncreated light.”— Soul h. 

"... enjoying the beatifical vision . . J— Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

be-a-tif - Ic-al-ly*, adv. [Eng. beatifical ly .] 
In a beatifical manner ; so as to produce 
supreme or unalloyed happiness. 

” Bearifically to behold the face of God, in the fulness 
of wisdom, righteousness, aud peace, is blessedness no 
way incident unto the creatures beneath man."— 
H akewill. 

be-at-if-i-ca’-tion, s. [Eng. beatific , -ation; 
Fr. beatification; Sp. beatificacion ; Port, beati- 
ficagao; ItaL beatificazione ; from Lat .beatifico, 
v.) [Beatific.) 

1. Gen. : The act of rendering supremely 
blessed ; the state of being rendered supremely 
blessed. 

2. Spec, (in the Church of Rome ) ; An act by 
which the Pope declares, on evidence which 
he considers himself to possess, that a cer* 
tain deceased person is in the enjoyment of 
supreme felicity in heaven. It is the first step 
towards canonization, but ia not canonization 
itself. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between beatifi- 
cation and canonization : — “ In the act of beati- 
fication the Pope prouounces only as a private 
person, and uses his own authority only in 
granting to certain persona, or to a religious 
order, tlie privilege of paying a particular 
worship to a beatified object. In the act of 
canonization, the Pope speaks as a judge after 
a judicial examination on the state, and de- 
cides the sort of worship which ought to be 
paid by the whole church.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Syrian.) 

be-At -I-f led, pa. par. & a. [Beatify.] 

" I wish I had the wings of an angel, to have as- 
cended into Paradise, and to have beheld the forms of 
those beatified spirits, from which 1 might have copied 
my archangel.”— Dryden. 
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be at’ l fy, v.t. [In Fr. beatifier ; Sp. & Port. 
beatificar ; Ital. beatificare ; Lat. beatifico, from 
beatus = blessed, and facio = to make.] 

1. Gen.: To render supremely blessed or 
happy. 

"We shall know him to he the fullest good, the 
nearest to us. and the most certain ; and consequently 
the most beatifying of all others.” — Brown* 

2. Spec, (in the Church o/ Rome) : To declare, 
on the Pope’s authority, that a certain de- 
ceased person is supremely happy in the uu- 
seen world. [Beatification, 2.] 

"Over against this church stands an hospital, 
erected hy a shoemaker, who has been beatified, though 
never stun ted. "—Add iron. 


be'at-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Beat, v.t .] 

A. ,4s pr. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the v.t. and of the v.i. 

B. .-Is participial adjective : Chiefly in senses 
corresponding to those of the v.i. 

"... whom forest trees 
Protect from beating sunbeams ...” 

Wordsworth • H'Aife Doe of Ryltton* 
”... a turn or two I'll walk 
To still my beating mind." 

Shake* p. : Tempett, Iv. L 

C. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of beating. 

(1) The act of striking a sensitive being with 
the hand closed or open, or with a weapon. 

"... bearing* of freemen, expulsions from the city, 
were the order of the day."— Lewi*: Early Bom. Bi*l., 
ch. xll, pt iii., $ 54. 

(2) The act or operation of striking any* 
thmg, as part of some manufacturing process. 

2. The state of being beaten. 

3. The succession of blows inflicted. 

*' Playwright, convict of public wrongs to men. 

Takes private beating*, and begins again. " 

B Jonson. 


4. Pulsation, throbbing ; the movement of 
the heart, tbe ticking of a clock or watch, &c. 


” The beating of so stroug a passion 
As love doth give my heart.” 

Shahesp. : Twelfth Eight, li. 4. 

II. Technically: 


1. Bookbinding : Formerly, the act of beat- 
ing with a broad heavy-headed hammer a 
block placed above the folded sheets of a 
bonk to make it more easy to bind them 
neatly, and to open the several pages after 
they are in use. 


2. Flax and Hemp Manufacture : The beating 
of rolls of flax or hemp, placed for the purpose 
in a trough. This operation reuders them 
more flexible. 

3. Gold- or Silver-working : The operation of 
hammering gold or silver into thin leaves. 

4. (Music) Beats: The alternate reinforce- 
ment and interference of sound heard when 
two sounds are nearly, but not quite, con- 
sonant. The wave-lengths of the two notes 
being slightly different while the velocity of 
propagation is the same, the phase will altern- 
ately agree and disagree in their course. The 
number of beats is equal to tbe difference in 
the frequencies of vibration of tho two sounds 
producing the beats. 

5. Naut. : The operation of making way at 
sea against the wind by tacking backwards 
and forwards. 


boating - bracket, s. The same as 
Beateu, 2 (d) (q.v.). 


beating-engine, s. 

1. Paper Manuf. : An engine for cutting 
rags to pieces that they may be converted into 
pidp. It consists of two concentric cylinders, 
the outer one hollow, each armed with knives 
to operate as they revolve. 

2. Cotton Manuf. : The same as Beating- 
machine (q.v.). 


beating-maehine, s. 

Cotton Manuf. : A machine for opening, 
loosening, and cleaning cotton from dust or 
other rubbish before commencing to operate 
upon it. It is called also a scutcher, a wil- 
tewer, an op ener , a wolf, and a devil (Knight's 
Diet, of Mechanics.) 


I. Ordinary Language : Supreme felicity, 
great happiness. 


. then my spirit was entranced 
With joy exalted to beatitude:’ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. iv. 


2. Theology: The nine intimations in the 
Sermon on the Mount, each of which begins 
with the words " Blessed are . . .” (Matt. v.). 

“• • ■ the beatitude* must not be parallelised with 
the hlessinp which, along with the curses, accom- 
panied the legislation of Sinai."— Tholuck : Sermon on 
the .1 fount, Transl. by Menziea, vol. L. p. 78. 


Be-a-trix, 5. [Low Latin, from Classical 
Lat. beata, fem. of beatus = happy ; beo = to 
bless.] An asteroid, the 83rd found. It was 
discovered by De Gasparis, at Naples, on 
April 20, 1865. 


beau (bo), s. ; plur. beaus, beaux (bo§). 

[From Fr. adj. beau, bel (m.), belle (f.) = fine.] 
[Belle.] 

1. A gentleman whose chief occupation in 
life is to dress well or fashionably, or in whose 
thoughts dress holds an undue place. 

2. A gentleman who is escorting a lady. 

beau-catcher, «. A ringlet of hair 

worn by women on the temples. ( l\ S. colloq.) 

beau-elerk, or beau-clerc, $. [Fr. 
(Ut.) = a fine scholar.] A name given to King 
Henry I. of England. 

beau-esprit, s. [Fr. (lit.) = a fine spirit ; 
a man of fine spirit.] A man of a gay and 
witty spirit. [Bel Esprit.] 

beau-ideal, 5. [Fr. beau ideal.] 

1. A faultless ideal ; an ideal of beauty, in 
which the excellences of all individuals are 
conceived as combined, while their defects 
are omitted. 

2. The highest conceivable perfection of any- 
thing, whether beautiful or not. 

" A discussion on the beau-ideal of the liver, lungs, 
kidneys, Ac., as of the human face divine, sounds 
strange in our ears , “—Darwin : The Descent of Man, 
voL i. (1871). pt. L, ch. iv., p. 109. 

bean monde, s. [Fr. 6e/m = fine, and 
monde = world.] The fashionable world. 

“She courted the beau-monde to-night."— Prior. 

beau (bo), v.t. [From beau s. (q.v.).] To act 
as beau to, to escort. (Used of a gentleman 
escorting a lady.) 

beaufet (bo -fa), s. [Buffet,] 

beau-for -ti-a (beau as bo), s. [Named 
after Mary, Duchess of Beaufort, who died 
in 1714, and who, while her husband lived, 
had possessed a fine collection of plants.] A 
genus of plants belonging to the order Myr- 
tacete (Myrtleblooins), The species, which are 
not numerous, come from Australia. They 
are splendid evergreen shruhs. 

beau -ft*ey (beau = bo), s. A beam or joist. 
(Weale.) 

* beaugle, s. Old spelling of Bugle. 

beau’-ish (beau as bo), a. [Fr. beau, and 
Eng. suffix -isft.] After the manner of a beau, 
like a beau, foppish. 

“ He was led into it by a natural, beauith, trifling 
fancy of hia own." — Stephens: Abridg of Backed'* 
Life of Archbp. HTfliaww (1715), Pref. 

Beaumaris (Bo-mor -is), $. & a. [Fr. 
beau = fine, and marais = marsh ] 

A. As substantive: A town, tbe capital of 
Anglesea. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to tbe town men- 
tioned under A.; as Beaumaris Bay. 

Beaumaris sbark. [Named from Beau- 
maris Bay, at the northern entrance to the 
Menai Straits. 1 The English name of the 
Porbeagle (Lamna cornubiea), a shark often 
caught in the Menai Straits. 

beau' mon tite (beau as bo), 5. [Named 
after the celebrated Elie de Beaumont, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in the School of Mines at 
Paris, born 17l»S.] A mineral, a variety of 
Henlandite found near Baltimore, U.S. 


be at' -l- tilde, s. [In Fr. beatitude; Sp. be- 
atitud ; ltal. beatitudine ; Lat. beatitudo ; from 
beatus — happy ; beat urn, sup. of beo — to make 
happy. Trench says of the Latin beatitudo 
that it was a word coined by Cieern (Nat. 
Dcor. t i. 34), which scarcely rooted itself in 
Latin, but was adopted by the Christian 
Church. (Study of J Fords.).] 


"beau-pere * beau-pbere (bo -par), s. 

[Not from Fr. beau pert, which is = wife’s 
father, hut from Fr. beau = fine, and pair , 
O. Fr. peer, jier, par = peer, equal, companion ; 
from Lat. par — equal, or from A.S. /era = 
companion.] A fair companion. 

" Now leading him Into a secret shade 
From his beauperc*.” 

Spentcr : III. L 85, 


beau- se ant (beau as bo), Another 

form of Ba use ant. 

beau -ship (beau as bo), *, [Fr. beau (q.v.), 
and Eng. suffix -s/iip.] The procedure or the 
qualities of a beau. (Dryden.) 

beaute (bo'-ta or bu'-ta), s. [Fr. beautt.\ 

[Beauty. ] 

beau -te-ous, * bew-te-ous (bew as 
bu), a. [From Eng. beauty, -ous; or O. Eng. 
beauti, &c.] Full of beauty ; beautiful. 
(Chiefly poetic.) (Used either of a living 
being, of inanimate nature, or even of any- 
thing abstract, as order.) 

" He was among the prime In worth. 

An object beauleou* to behold : 

Well born, well bred ; I sent him forth 
Ingenuous, innocent, and hold." 

Wordtworth : Affliction of Margaret- 
” Now, would you see this aged Thorn, 

This pond, and beaut eou* hill of moss." 

Wordsworth ; Thom 

*’ An d what is that, which hinds the radiant sky. 
Where twelve fair signs in beauteou* order lief 

Pope: Pastoral*; Spring, 39, 47. 

beau -te-ous-ly, adv. [Eng .beauteous; -ly. ] 
In a beauteous manner ; beautifully. 

" Look lupon pleasures not upon that side that it 
next the sun. or where they look beauleautly . . 
Taylor. 

beau’-te-oiis-ness, s. [Eng. beauteous; 
-aess.] The quality of being beauteous ; great 
beauty. 

" From less virtue and less beauteou*ness. 

The Oentiles fram'd them gods and goddesses." 

Donne. 

beau'-tied, a. [Eng. beauty.] Beautified, 
adorned. 

” The harlot's cheek, beautied with plast'ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it. 

Than is my deed to my most painted word." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, liL L 

beau’-ti-fled, pa. par. & a. [Beautify, v .] 

"... a most pleasant, mountainous country, beau- 
tified with woods, vineyards, fruits of all sorts, flower* 
also, with springs and fountains, very delectable to 
behold (Isa. xxxni. 16, IT)." — Banyan : P. P., pt L 
" And those bright twins were side by side, 

And there, by fresh hopes beautified." 

Wordtworth : White Doe of By 1st one, it 

beau’-tl-fl-er, s. [Eng. beautify); -er.) 
One who beautifies ; one who renders any- 
thing beautifuL 

" O Time I the beautifier of tbe dead, 

Adorner of the ruin, comforter 

And only healer when the heart hath bled." 

Byron: Childe Harold, iv. 1 30. 

beau-tl-ful, * bew-ty-ful (bew as bu), 

a. At s. [Eng, beauty ; - ful. ] 

A. As adjective: Full of beauty. [Beauty.] 
Used — 

(1) Of the human (and specially of the 
female) face or figure, or of both combined. 

■* Young and beautiful was Wabun." 

Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha, U. 

(2) Of anything in art or in nature taste 
fully coloured, finely symmetrical, or both. 

'* Awake, awake ; put on thy strength. O Zion ; pat 
on thy beautiful garments, . . ." — Isa. lit L 

3. Of anything which finely illustrates a 
principle. Thus medical men sometimes allow 
themselves to speak of a M beautiful case,*’ 
meaning one specially worth study. 

B. As subst.: One who, or that which, is 
beautiful. 

Her beautiful, her own." 

Byron : Don Juan, iv. 58. 

The beautiful: Abstract beauty; the notion 
of the assemblage of qualities that constitute 
beauty. 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
words beautiful, fine, handsome, and pretty: — 

" Of these epithets, tvhich denote what is pleas- 
ing to the eye, beautiful conveys the strongest 
meaning ; it marks the possession of that in 
its fullest extent, of which the other terms 
denote the possession in part only. Fineness, 
handsomeness, and prettiness are to beauty as 
parts to a whole. When taken in relation to 
persons, a woman is beautiful who iu feature 
and complexion possesses a grand assemblage 
of graces ; a womau is fine who with a striking 
figure unites shape aud symmetry ; a woman 
is handsome who has good features, and pretty 
if with symmetry of feature he united delicacy. 
The beautiful comprehends regularity, pro- 
portion, and a due distribution of colour, and 
every particular which can engage the atten- 
tion ; the/ae must be coupled with grandeur, 
majesty, and strength of figure ; it is incom- 
patible with that which is small : a little 
woman can never be fine. The handsome is a 
general assemblage of what is agreeable ; it is 
marked by no particular characteristic but 
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the absence of all deformity. PrcHriiess is 
always coupled with simplicity ; it is incom- 
patible with what is large : a tall woman with 
masculine features cannot be pretty. .Beauty 
is peculiarly a female perfection ; in the male 
sex it is rather a defect ; but though a male 
may not be beautiful or pretty, he may be fine 
or handsome. When relating to other objects, 
beautiful, fine, jvretty, have a strong analogy; 
but handsome differs too essentially from the 
rest to admit of comparison. With respect 
to the objects of nature, the beautiful is dis- 
played in the works of creation, and wherever 
it appears it is marked by elegance, variety, 
harmony, proportion, but above all. that soft- 
ness which is peculiar to female beauty ; the 
fine, on the contrary, is associated with the 
grand, and the pretty with the simple. The 
sky presents either a beautiful aspect, or a 
fine aspect ; but not a pretty aspect. A rural 
scene is beautiful when it unites richness and 
diversity of natural objects with superior cul- 
tivation ; it is j$ne when it presents the bolder 
and more impressive features of nature, con- 
sisting of rocks and mountains ; it is pretty 
when, divested of all that is extraordinary, it 
presents a smiling view of nature in the gay 
attire of shrubs and many coloured flowers 
and verdant meadows and luxuriant fields. 
Beautiful sentiments have much iu them to 
interest the affections, as well as the under- 
standing ; they make a vivid impression. Fine 
sentiments mark an elevated mind and a lofti- 
ness of conception ; they occupy the under- 
standing, and afford scope for reflection ; they 
make a strong impression. Pretty ideas are 
but pleasing associations or combinations that 
only amuse for the time being, without pro- 
ducing any lasting impression. We may 
speak of a beautiful poem, although not a 
beautiful tragedy; but a fine tragedy, and a 
]/rctty comedy. Imagery may be beautiful 
and fine, but seldom pretty .” ( Crabb : Eng. 

Synonyms .) 

beautiful-browed, a. Having a beau- 
tiful brow or forehead. 

" Beautiful brow'd (Enoue, my own soul." 

Tennyton : (Enone. 

beau'-ti-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. beautiful; -ty.] 
In a beautiful tuanuer. 

■* Yet pail not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built.” 

Tennyton : The Palace of Art. 

beau’-tl-ful-ness, * beau’-ti-ful nesse, 
* bew -ty-ful-nes (bew as bu), s. [Eng. 
beautiful , -acss.j The quality of being beauti- 
ful ; beauty. 

. . and restored their armour to the former 
beaut if ulnessc and exceltencye." — Brestde: Quintus 
Curliut, foL 285. (Bichardson) 

beau-ti-fy, v.t. & i. [Eng. beauty; -/«/.] 

A. Trcins.: To make beautiful. 

•'Time, which had thus afforded willing help 
To beautify with Nature's fairest growth 
This rustic tenement ..." 

lVor<ltu>orth : Excursion, bb. tIL 

E. Intrans.: To become beautiful. 

“It must be a prospect pleasing toOnd himself, to 
see H is creation for e\-er beautifying iu His eyes, and 
drawing nearer to Him by greater degrees of resem- 
blance. —.<4 ddison. 

beau-ti-fy-mg, pr. par. & a. [Beautify.] 

t beau-ti-Iess, * beau’-ty-lcss, a. [Eug. 
beauty, and sutf. -less.] Without beauty. 

"The Barabbas, . . . the ouly unamiablc, undesir- 
able. formless, beaut Hess reprobate in the mass."— - 
l/ammond ■ U’orto. vol. iv., fc>er. 7. ( A'icAarciton.) 

beafi -tjf, * beau -tee, * beante, s. [Fr. 

beante; O. Fr. beaulte; from beau or bel (m.), 
belle (f.)= beautiful. In Sp. & Port, bcllcza = 
beauty: hello— beautiful; Ital.bclta = beauty ; 
hello = beautiful ; Lat. bcllUas= beauty ; 

= goodly, handsome ; contracted from benn- 
lus, diinin. of benus, another form of bonus = 
good.] 

I. In the abstract: That quality or assem- 
blage of qualities in an object which gives the 
eye or the car intense pleasure ; or that cha- 
racteristic in an object or in an abstraction 
which gratifies the intellect or the moral 
feeling. 

1. The assemblage of qualities in a persou 
or thing which greatly pleases the eye. 

(1) In a person : 

(a) Mauly beauty. 

*i This must be of a kind to suggest that 
the individual possessing it is endowed with 
the higher qualities of manhood — intellect, 
courage, strength of will, and capacity for 


ruling other men. Rosy cheeks and faultless 
symmetry of feature do not constitute manly 
beauty if they are of a kind to suggest that 
the person possessing them is effeminate in 
character. 

“ But In all Israel there was none to be so much 
praised ns Absalom for liis beauty ; from tbe sole of bis 
loot even to the erowu of bis bead there was uo blemish 
iu him."— 2 Snui. xiv. 25. 

(b) Womanly beauty. 

w This must indicate that the person pos- 
sessing it belongs to a high type of woman, 
with no commingling of masculine character- 
istics. In this case the excellences to be 
looked for are faultless symmetry of form and 
of feature and complexion, varying in hue as 
the mind is affeoted by internal emotion, but 
with an expression of purity, gentleness, 
sensibility, refinement, and intelligence. 

“But if that thou wilt prnyseu my beautif 

Chaucer ; C. T., 5,870. 

*' This was not the beauty— Oh. nothing like this. 

That to young Nounnahal gave such magic of bliss ; 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn's soft shadowy days. 

“ Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From tlie lips to tbe cheek, from the cheek to the eyes ; 
Now melting in mist, and now breaking in gleams 
Like the glimpses a saint has of heaven >n his dreams." 

Moore : L. B.; Light of the Uaram. 

(c) Similarly, boyish beauty roust suggest 
that the person possessing it is of the highest 
type of boyhood, girlish beauty of girlhood, 
and childish beauty of childhood. To ap- 
proach perfection each type roust be itself 
and no other. 

(2) In one of the inferior animals : This con- 
sists of colour, symmetry, form, grace, and 
everything else that shows the adaptation of 
the structure of the animal to the purposes of 
its being. 

", . . yet both must fail in conveying to the mind 
an adequate idea of their surpassing beauty (that of 
the Troehilidae, or Humming Eirds] The rainbow 
colours of the most resplendent gems are here super- 
added to a living form, which in itself is exquisitely 
graceful and animated in all Its movements t the flight 
of these pigmy birds is so rapid as to elude the eye 
. . 5i0(iirur>n .• Birds, ii. 147. 

(3) In a jilacc or thing: This consists of 
colour, symmetry, and adaptation to the end 
for which it was erected or made. 

“ The uncertain glory of an April day. 

Which now snows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away." 

Shakesp. : Two Cent, of Verona, i. S. 

2. The assemblage of qualities in au object 
which are fitted to inspire analogous though 
not identical pleasure to the ear. 

"Recognising tbe simple .•esthetic pleasure deriv- 
able from rhythms and euphony, . . . the feelings of 
beauty yielded by poetry are feelings remotely repre- 
sented. —Herbert Spencer.- Psychol, p. 642. 

3. That characteristic in an object or in 
au abstract conception which gratifies the in- 
tellect. 

“ W i tb incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy 
the several beauties of the ancieut and modern his- 
torians.” — Arbuthnot. 

4. That characteristic in an object, in an 
action, or in an abstract conception which 
gratifies the moral feeling. This is geaerally 
called moral beauty. 

" He hath a daily beauty in his life 
That makes me ugly, . . ." 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. 1. 

II. In the concrete: A person or thing fitted 
to inspire the delight referred to under No. I. 

1. A person or persons fitted to do so. 
Specially — 

(a) A beautiful woman, individually. 

“ Patroclus now th' unwilling beaut i/ brought." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. L, 450. 

(b) The same, taken collectively. 

•* And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men.’ 
Byron; Childe Harold, iii. 21. 

2. A thing or things attractive to the eye, 
to the car, or to the love of order, symmetry, 
and grace existing in the mind. 

"The beauties of that country are indeed too often 
bidden in the mist and rain . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cli. xii. 

beauty -beaming, a. Beaming with 
beauty. 

“. . by myriads, forth at once. 

Swarming they pour; of all tlie varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose." 

Thomson: Seasons ; Summer. 

beauty-breathing, a. Breathing beauty. 

** When from his beauty-breathing pencil born 
(Except that thou hast nothing to repeut), 

Tbe Alagdaleu of Guido saw the morn. 

Byron : To Qmevra. 

beauty-spot, s. A spot placed upon the 
face to direct the eye to something else, or to 
heighten some beauty ; a patch ; a foil (lit. & 
fig.). 


“The filthiness of swine makes them the beauty- 
spot of the animal creation."— Grew. 

beauty- waning, a. Waning in respect 
of beauty ; declining in beauty. 

"A beauty-ieaning and distressed widow. 

Even in the afternoon of her best davs.” 

Shakesp. : Bichard ill., iii. 7. 

beauty-wash, s. A wash designed to 
increase or preserve beauty ; a cosmetic. 

". . . tbe only true cosmetick or beauty avash in tbe 
world . . Tutler, No. 34, 

* beau -ty-less, a. [Beautiless.] 

beau -voir (bov -war), s. An old spelling 

of Beavek (2). 

beaux (bd§), s. pi. [Beau.] 

beaux esprits, s . pi. [Beau Esprit, Bel 
Esprit.] 

beaux -ite, baux-ite (beaux or baux as 
bos), s. [From Beaux or Baux, near Arles in 
France, where it occurs.] A mineral placed by 
Dana among his Hydrous Oxides. Its sp. gr. 
is 2*551 ; its colour from whitish or grayish to 
ochre yellow, brown and red ; its composition 
—alumina 52‘0, sesquioxide of iron 27 6, and 
water 20 ‘4. It occurs at Beaux and some 
other parts of France in concretionary grains 
or oolitic. An earthy and clay-like variety 
from Lake Wocbein in Styria is called Wach- 
cnite (q.v.). 

be a ver (1), * be'-ver, * bie’-ver, s. [A.S. 

beofer, befer, befor, beber ; I cel. biofinr; O. 
lcel. bior, biur ; S\v .biifvcr; Dan. barver ; Dut. 
bever ; Gcr. biber ; O. H. Ger. biber , piber ; 
Fr. bitv re ; Sp. bibaro, t bevaro, befre ; Port. 
bivaro ; ltal. bivaro, bevero ; Lat .fiber; Gael. 
Icabhar ; Russ, bobr; Lith. bebru, bebras. 
It is an old Aryan name with the meaning, 
6roum water-animal. ( N.E.D .)] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The English name of the well-known 
rodent mammal Castor fiber, or, more loosely, 
of any species belonging to tbe genus Castor. 
[Castor.] The animal so designated has in 
each jaw two powerful incisor teeth, coated 
with hard enamel, by means of which it is 
enabled to cut across the trunks of the trees 
which it requires for its engineering schemes. 
[Beaver-dam.] The hind feet are webbed, 
and one of the five toes has a double nail. 
The tail is flattened horizontally, and covered 
with scales. Large glandular pouches secrete 
an odoriferous substance called Castoreum, 
much prized by the ancients, who regarded it 
as of high medical value. [Castoreum.] The 
Castor fiber exists through the temperate and 
colder parts of North America. A species 
generally believed to be tlie same one (though 
this has been doubted) exists in Europe on the 
various European rivers, such as the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Weser, and has attracted 
admiring notice since the days of Herodotus. 
It formerly existed in historic times in Britain. 
Beverley in Yorkshire (in Anglo-Saxon Befor- 
Icag or Before lagu = Beaver place (Bosiuorth), 
or Beafarlai = Beaver's lea, or Beverlac = 
Beaver's lake) has still a beaver on its coat of 
arms, the tradition being that the animal in- 
habited the river Hull iu the vicinity. In 
Wales it existed as late as A.D. 1188, on the 
Teify. In Scotland it was found to or beyond 
the fifteenth century on Loch Ness. 

^ For an excellent account of the living 
beaver see The. American Beaver and his IVorks , 
by Lewis H. Morgau, Philadelphia, ISOS, Svo. 

Remain* of the common beaver have been 
met with in England in post-tertiary peat- 
beds in Cambridgeshire and Essex. In 1870, 
when excavations were being made for tbe 
East Loudon Waterworks Company's new re- 
servoirs. a little north of the Lea, between tbe 
stations of Clapton and St. James’s Street, 
Walthamstow, on the Chiagford Branch of 
the Great Eastern Railway, abundant remains 
of the beaver were discovered, whilst the 
accumulations of fallen timber favoured the 
conclusion drawn by Dr. H Woodward that 
formerly ancient beaver-dams existed ou tlie 
Lea, then (as now iu America) causing floods, 
which inundated and destroyed much of the 
forest. (See Brit. Assoc. Pep. for 1889, ii. 104.) 
An allied but much larger species, Trogonthe- 
Hum Cnvieri (Owen), has been found fossil in 
the Norfolk Forest bed, and another in North 
America, the Cast oroides Ohiocnsis (Foster). 

2. The fur of the animal just described. 

3. A hat made of such fur or hair. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e, ey = a. ',u = kw. 
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•• The hroker here his spacious bearer wears. 

Upon his brow sit Jealousies and cares.''— Oay- 

4, A heavy-milled woollen cloth, sometimes 
felted, used for making overcoats, hats, &c. 
(Simmonds, £c.). 

B. Attributively in compounds like the fol- 
lowing : — 

beaver- dam* 3 . A dam built by a beaver 
across a stream likely to run otr in summer. 
It is generally formed of drift- wood, green 
willows, hireh, poplara, and similar materials. 
Tim simple inetlind by which a beaver makes 



BEAVER-DAMS. 


a tree fall in a particular direction across a 
stream, is by nibbling it round, not horizon- 
billy, but so as to slope or dip in the direction 
In which it intends tha tree to fall. 

“The author expressed his belief that the deposits 
Indicated, at places, the effects of beaver-works, tracts 
of forest having been, to all appearance, submerged 
and destroyed by the action of beaver-dams"— U . 
Woodward, in Brit . .4«oe. Rep. /or 1869, pt. iL, p. 104. 

heaver-house, s. A “house" built by 
a beaver. It is made of wood, mud, and 
stones. When a beaver finds that its openly 
inhabiting such au edifice in the vicinity of a 
human settlement exposes it to unnecessary 
risk, it abandons it, burrows in a hole which 
it has dug, and is in consequence called a 
“ terrier," in the hroad sense of an earth 
animal or burrowing animal. Whilst the 
beffvers inhabiting “houses" are social, the 
terriers are solitary. 

•'The situation of tha beaver-houses Is various.” — 

IJeame. 

beaver-rat, s. A name sometimes given 
to a small apeoies of beaver. Castor Zibethicus 
(Unn.), one of the animals called Musk Rat. 
It Is only the aize of a rabhit, aod inhabits 
Canada. 

heaver-skin, s. The skin of the beaver. 
The beaver has been so ruthlessly slaughtered 
in British North America to obtain this, that 
now it is much rarer than it was a century ago. 

heaver-tooth, s. The enamelled tooth of 
the beaver, once used by the North American 
Indians os a cutting instrument. 

”, . . the beaver-tooth was succeeded by the English 
filet “—Eng. CycU, Hat. Hist., i. 416. 

heaver-tree, s. The English name of 
the Magnolia ghtuca, a line fragrant and or- 
namental tree growing in swamps in North 
America, and so attractive to beavers that 
they are caught by means of it. It ia called 
also the White Laurel aod the Swamp Sas- 
safras. 

heaver-works, s. pi. Either the engineer- 
ing or tha architectural works of the beaver. 
[See example under Beavbm-oam.] 

be a ver (2), * be e-vor, * be-ver, * he - 
ver, • ha -vi-er, * heau'-voir (bov - 
war), $, [Fr. bnvUrc = the bib put before 
a slavering lnfaut (Cotgrave) ; havettc = a 
slavering-clolh ; baver = to slabber, slaver, 
drivel, dribble, foam; Fr. have; ltal. bava ; 
Sp. and Port baba — foam ; ltal. baviera = 
the vizor of a head-piece.) The part of a 
helmet which, being made movable, can be 
raised to ahow the face or be put dowu to 
proLeet it 

" So Ivecne they both At one, And doen upreare 
Their bever* bright each other for to greet" 

Spenser: P. <?,, IT. !. 20. 
”0!i, ye#, my lord, he wore hi# bntver up." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet , L 2. 

be a vered, * be'-vered, a. [Eng. bcairr ; 
-rd. ] Covered or protected by a beaver ; 
wearing a beaver. 


"His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infants blood, aud mother * tears." 

Pope. 

be a-ver-teen, s. [From beaver, the animal.] 
Manufactures ond Commerce : 

1. A cotton twilled cloth in which the warp 
is drawn up into loops, forming a pile, thus 
distinguishing the fabric from velvet, in 
which the pile is cut. 

2. A kind of fustian made of coarse twilled 
cotton, shorn after it has been dyed. If shorn 
before being dyed it is called moleskin. ( Sim- 
mon d$ in Goodrich and Porter’s Diet.) 

* he-bal'-ly, a. [Etym. unknown.] 

Her. : A word used by some old writers for 
party per pale. (Parser: Gloss, of Her.) 

* beb'-ber, s. [Bibber.] 

beb hie, v.t. & i. [Apparently from Latin 
bibulus = drinking readily ; bibo = to drink. ] 
(Scotch.) 

A. Trans. : To swallow any liquid, whether 
intoxicating or not, in small but frequent 
draughts. (Jamieson.) 

B. Intrans. : To tipple. “ He ’s ay bebbling 
and drinking ” = he is much given to tippling. 
(Jamieson.) 

be-be’er ine, be-bi’r-me, bi-bi’r-ine, s. 

[From bcbecru (q.v.).] 

1. Cfiem. An uncrystallisable basic sub- 
stance, Ci 9 UoiN 03 > extracted from the bark 
of the Green heart Tree of Guiaaa, Nectandra 
Rodicei. [Bebeeru.] 

2. Pharm. The sulphate of bibirine is a 
very valuahle medicine, being used like qui- 
nine as a tonic aud febrifuge. It can be given 
with advantage to patients who are unable 
to take sulphate of quinine. Unfortunately, 
owing to the suppliee of the bark being very 
uncertain, this drug is at times scarce and 
ditflcult to obtain. 

be-beer-u, be-bear-u, s. [A Guiana 
word.] A tree, the Nectandra Rodicei or N. 
leucantka, var. Rodicei, a species belonging to 
the Lauraceae (Laurels). It is called also the 
Greenheart Tree. It grows to about seventy 
feet high, and has strong, durable timber, 
much prized for shipbuilding. The hark is a 
tonic and a febrifuge. [Bebeerine, 2.] 

*be-ble'ed (pa. par. *bebhd, * bebledde), v.t. 
[Eug. pref. be, and bleed. lu Dut. bebloeden = 
to ensanguine, to stain with blood ; beblood 
= bloody ; Ger. bebluten.] To make bloody, 
to stain with hlood, to “ beblood.” 

" The open war, with wound* * nil bebledde." 

Chaucer: C. T., 2,004. 

M The feast 

All was tourned. Into blond : 

The dishe forthwith, the cuppe And all, 

Bebled they weren over all. 

Oower : Con, f. Am., bk. ii. 

* be -blind, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and Mind.] 
To make blind, to blind. 

" Home courage quailea where lore beblindes the sense." 

Qascoigne : Works, p. 103. 

* be-bldod , # be-blood’-y, v.t. [Eng. be, 
and blood, bloody. Iu Dut. bebloeden ; Ger. 
bebluten.'] [Bebleed.) To make hloody, to 
stain with blood, to “ bebleed." 

" You will not admit, 1 trow, that he was so be- 
bloodrd with the blood of your sacrament gwl.“— 
Sheldon : Mir. of AtUich., p. 80. 

* be-blot', * be-blot 'to, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, 
and Mot.] To blot. 

“Beblotto It with thy tearia eke a llte.” 

Chaucer : Tr. and Cross., 11. 1,027. 

be-blub’-ber, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and blubber.] 
To enuso to blubber, to make to swell with 
weeping. 

be-blub'-bered, pa. par. & a. [Reblubber.] 

” A very beautiful Indy did caII him from a certain 
window, her eye* till beblubbered with tears." — Shelton 
Tr. of Don Quixote. I. UL 13. 

bec-a-fi'-co, bee-ea^fi -co, s. ltal. = fig- 
pecker.] [FicEmu.A.j 

1, Gen. : Various species of birds belonging 
to the genus by! via. 

” The rohln-redhifiut. till of late, bad rest, 

Ami children Sucied held a martin - * ucst ; 

Till 6ec<iyico< sold *u . . . dear, 

To one tliat wam, or would have heen, a i*ecr.” Pojtt. 

2, Spec.: The Sylvia hortensis of Bechstein, 

* be call , t’.f. [Eug. pref. be -, and call, v.] To 
challenge. 


De-calm (I silent), v.t [Eng. be; calm.] To 
render cairn or still, to quiet, to traoquillise 
by removing the cause ol agitation. l’*ed — 

1. Literally: 

(q) Of the rendering water, as that of the 
ocean or of a lake, calm by stilling the wiud 
which sweeps over its surface. [See example 
1 under the participial adjective Becalmed.] 

( b ) Of a sailing vessel made to lie nearly 
motionless by the stilling of the wiud which 
formerly filled its sails. 

” During mauy hours the fleet wm becalmed off the 
Godwin Sands. '—Sfacn ulay . Hist. Eng , ch. xvii. 

(c) Of a man who cannot proceed on his 
voyage through the motiouless state of tha 
ship oil board of which he is. 

" A man becalmed at sea, out of sight of lend, in a 
fair day. may look on the »un or sea. or ship, & whul« 
hour, aud perceive nu motion." — Cocke. 

2. Fig. : Of the passions or other emotions 
which at times agitate the human soul, which 
are quieted by removing their exciting causes. 

*• Soft whisp ring air, and the lark’s matin aoDg, 

Then woo to musing, and becalm the mind 
Perplex'd with irksome thoughts." Philips. 

" Banish his sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams '* Addison. 

" Perhaps prosperity becalm’d liis breast. 

Perhaps the wind Just shifted from the eaat ” 

Pope. 

be-calmed (l silent), pa. par. & a. [Becalm.] 

'•The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood." 

Dryden, 

be-calm-ing (l silent), pr. par., a., «t s. 
[Becalm.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. and particip. adj . : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of making 
cahn ; the state of being made calm ; a calm 
at sea. 

“ Thou art a merchant : what telleat thou me of 
crosse winds, of Michaelmas flaws, of ill weathers, of 
tediuus becalmings, of pir&ticaU hazard* f Season- 
able Serm., p. 30. 

be-ca me, pret. of Become. 

’* For such an high priest 6ecam« us . . Beb. viL 2#. 

be-ca ufe, * be-ca u$s, * bicanse, *by- 
cauee, *bieeause, conj. [Eng. by cause.] 
A- Ordinary Language: 

1. By cause of, by reason of, on account of, 
for. 

"God persecuteth V8 by cause we abuse his Holy 
Testament, and bveause when we kuowe the truth wi 
folowe it not.’— Tyndall: Works, p. 7. [Richardson.) 

"... hut 6»ca use she bath refused it afore.” — Bale: 
Apologue, fol. 62. [Richardson > 

’’ We love him, because he first loved us.”— I John 
IV. 19. 

It is correlative with therefore. The normal 
position of the clause containing because is 
before that of the one having therefore ia it; 
more rarely the positions of the two are re- 
versed. 

*’ Because sentence Against an evil work is not ex- 
ecuted speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men 
is fully set iu them to do ev\\."—Eccle*. viiL 11. 

"... therefore the Levites shall be miner because 
all the first-born are mine. "—.Vum6. lii. 12, 13. 

It is often followed by of, and a noun, which 
because 0 / governs, almost like a preposition. 

”... all ye shall be offended because of me tbla 
night."— Matt, xx vi. 31 

* 2. That, in order that. 

•'And the multitude rebuked them, because they 
should hold their pence.”— M att. xx. 31. 

B. Grammar. Because is classed as one of 
the Conjunctions of Reason and Cause, which 
again are placed in the category of Subordi- 
nating Conjunctions. (Rain: Eng. (rram., 
1874, p. 68.) 

bec-ea-biing'-a, 3 . [From Low Lat. becca- 
bunga ; ltal. beccahumga, beccabnugra ; Sp. 
beccubu nga ; H. Ger. & Sw. backbunge, baefv- 
bohne; L. Ger. beckahmige; Dut. beckbunge ; 
from O. & Provinc Eng. beck, Dut. beck. Dan. 
ba'k. Sw. back, H. Ger. bach, all meaning = a 
brook, a rill, n rivulet ; and H. Ger. bungc, 
O. II. Ger. bungo = bulb.] A name lt>r 1 
plant-the Brooklime (Icrmitca MccaftuTigra). 
[Beck (2), Brooklime, Veronica.] 

• bee -eo, 3 . [ltal. becco = a buck, a goat; 
a cuckold.) A cuckold. (.A/ursfon £ iPebstcr ; 
The Malcontent, i. 3.) 

" Duke, tliou Art a becoo. a coruuto. 

P How? 

M. Thou urt a cuckold." 

Marti on • Malcontent. It. 20. 

bech’-a-mel, s. [From Fr. bechamclle ; Ger. 
bechamel = a kind of broth or sauce (see defi- 
nition), called after the Marquis dc Beehamal, 


boll, b6^; p<Sllt, eat, 9011, cborus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg- 
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iteward of Louis XIV., by whom it was first 
concocted.] 

Cookery : A kind of fine white broth or sauce 
thickeoed with cream. ( Cooley , in Goodrich 
£ Porter’s Diet.) 

tje-^han^e, v.i. & t. [Eng. be; chance.) 

1. To chance to, to happen to. 

"All happiness bechance to thee in Milan.* 

Shake tp, : Ttco Gent, of Verona, L 1. 

2. To befall. 

*• My sous. God knows wLat hath bechanced them.** 
Shakesp : 3 Bears/ VI., i. 4 

* be-^han $e, adv. [O. Eng. be — by, aud Eng. 
chance.) By chance ; perhaps. 

* be~5han £ed, pa. par. [Bechance, r.) 

* be-9han 9 ing, pr. par. [Bechance, v.] 

t be -9 harm', v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and charm.] 
To charm, to fascioate ; to attract and subdue 
by exciting inteosely pleasurable feeling. 

** I am awak'd, and with clear eye* behold 
The lethargy wherein rny reason long 
Hath beeu bechnrm’d." 

Beaumont and Fletcher : Latex of Candy. 

be-9harm ed, pa. par. A a. [Becharm ] 

bepbe, s. [Fr. bkche — a spade; blcher = to 
dig, pierce, or turn up with a spade.] 

Well-boring: Ao instrument for seizing and 
recovering a rod used in boring when it has 
become broken in the process. 

bepbe-de-mer, s. [Fr. = a spade of the sea ; 
a sea spade.] The Sea-slug or Trepang, a 
marine aoimal, Holothuria edulis, eaten as a 
luxury by the Chinese. 

t bech -Ic, a. [In Fr. bechique ; Port, bechico ; 
Gr. 0jjxt«k (bechikos) = suffering from cough ; 
toxos ( bechos ), genitive of 0i?£ (bear) = a cough ; 
0>}(7eru) (besso) = to cough.] 

Pharmacy : Fitted to relieve a cough. (Used 
also substantively.) 

bech i-llte, s. [From Bechi, an Italian min- 
eralogist.] A mioeral classed by Dana with 
his Borates. It consists of boric acid, 51 13 ; 
lime, 20 85 ; water, 26 25 ; with 1*75 of silica, 
alumina, and magnesia. It was found by 
Bechi as an incrustation at the backs of the 
boric acid lagoons of Tuscany, being formed 
probably by the action of hot vapour on lime. 
The South American mineral Hayesite may he 
the same species. 

bech le (le as el) (ch guttural), s. [From 
Gr. 0jjf (bex), genit. 0 >jx6* (bechos ) = a cough.] 
A settled cough. (Scotch.) 

* beck (I), * becke (1) (Eng.), beck, * bek, 

* baik (Scotch), s. [A contraction of Eng. 
beckon. (jllahn.).] [Beckon, Beacon, Beak.] 

1. A bow or curtsey. (0. Eng. £ 0. Scotch). 
“Bek or lowte : Conqulnixcio, indlnacio." — Prompt. 

Pa-n>. 

2. Aoy nod of the head. 

(a) lo a general sense. 

" Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
quips and cranks and wantou wiles, 

Nod* and becks and wreathed smiles." 

Milton: L' Allegro. 

(b) Spec. : A nod of command. 

"Theu forthwith to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits, likest to himself in guile. 

To be at hand, and at his beck appear." 

Sf iUon : P. R, hk. ii. 

•[ To be at any one's beck and call: To be 
entirely at his service and disposal 

beck (2), s. [I cel. bekkr= a brook, a rivulet, 
a small rapid stream; Sw. back; Dan. bcek; 
Dut. beek; Ger. bach.) A brook, a rivulet. 
Used — 

1 1. As an ordinary word, chiefly in poetry. 
** As when a sunbeam wavers warm 
Within the dark and dimpled beck." 

Tennyson : The Miller x Daughter. 

2. As entering into the composition of 
various geographical names in East Yorkshire 
and in the North of England generally, viz., 
Millbeck, Grysdale Beck, Goldsil Beck, Ac’ (See 
Boucher. See also Prof. Phillips’ Hirers, £c. , 
o/ Yorkshire, p. 262.) 

beck (3), s. [Bac, Back, s.] The same as back 
(2) is used in such compounds as a dye-beck 
or a soap-beck. (Knight.) 

beck, becke (Eng.), beck, * bek (Scotch), 
v.i. £ t. [See Beck, s., also Beckon and 
Beacon.] 


A. Intransitive : 

L To make obeisance ; to cringe. (Scotch.) 

1. Gen. : Of the obeisance made by either 
sex indiscriminately. 

" Thay lute thy lieges pray to stokkis and stanes. 

And pa intit paiparis, wattia nocht quhat thay 
meine ; 

Thay bad thame bek and hynge at deid Biennis 
banes." 

Bannatyne Poetnx, 198, st. 11. {Jamieson.) 

2. Spec. : To curtsey (restricted to the obei- 
sance made by a woman, as distinguished from 
the bowing practised by a man). 

II. To give a nod of the bead for command 
or other purpose. 

B. Trans. : To call or command, as by 
means of a nod (lit. £ fig.). 

"Bell, book, and candle shall not drive me back, 
When gold and silver beck me to come on." 

Shakesp. : King John, iii. & 

* becke, s. [Beak.] 

" Headed like owlea, with beckex uncomely bent." 

Spenser : F. Q., IL xi 1 

beck' er, s. [Seedef.] The Cornish dialectal 
name of the braize (Pagrus vulgaris), a fish of 
the family Sparidie. [See Braize.] 

beck'-ern, s. [Bickern.] 

beck'-et, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Xaut. : Anything used to confine loose 
ropes, tackles, or spars, as a large hook, a 
rope with an eye at one end ; a bracket, 
pocket, loop, Ac. (Generally in the plural, 
beckets.) 

beck'-et, v.t. [Becket, s.) To furnish with, 
or fasteo and secure by, beckets. (K.E.D.) 

beck -ing, pr. par. [Beck, v.] 

beck' lte, beek-ite, s. [Named after Dr. 
Beeke, Dean of Bristol, by whom it was first 
discovered.] A mineral, a variety of pseudo- 
morphous quartz. It consists of altered coral 
ia which a portion of the original carbonate of 
lime may yet be detected, though most of it 
has been replaced by chalcedony. It occurs 
in Devonshire, 

beck let, balk -let, s, [Scotch beck, etym. 
doubtful; -let — little.] An under- waistcoat. 
(Scotch.) 

beck -on, * beck'-en, * bec'-ne, bekne 
(no = en), t’.i. & t. [A.S. beacnan, becnian, 
bycnan’ bycnian = to beckoo ; I cel. bakna = to 
nod ; O. H. Ger. bauhnjan, pauhnen , pauhan. 
Comp, also Sw. peka; Dan. pege = to point 
at with the finger.] [Beck (I), s.. Beacon.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To make a signal to one, as by a motion 
of the hand or of a finger, or the nodding of 
the head. 

"Yonder «now-wbite cloud, that float* in the ether 
above me, 

Seems like a hand that is pointing and beckoning 
over the ocean." 

Longfellow : The Courtxhip of Mile* Standith, v. 

2. With the preposition to. 

B. Transitive : To aummoa or signal to by 
means of a motion of the hand, a nod, Ac. 
(Followed by the objective of the person 
signalled to.) 

’* It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it tome impartment did desire 
To you alone.” Shaketp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

beck -on, s. [From beckon, v.] A signal coo- 
veyed to one by a movemeot of the hand, the 
head, or in some similar way. 

"So she came forth, and entered the river, with a 
beckon of farewell to those that followed her." — 
Banyan : P. P., pt. ii. 

beck oned, pa. par. & a, [Beckon, v.] 

beck’-on-mg, pr. par. A a. [Beckon, t\] 

* be-clip', * biclip, V.t. [A.S. bcclyppan.) 
To embrace. 

“ .And he took a child, and sett him In the myddil 
of hem. and when he hadde biclipped him, he sayde 
to hem. Whoever reseyveth ooa of siche children in 
my name, he reseyveth me." — If'wfijTe: St. Mark, 
ix. 36. 

*be-cllpped, ‘be-clipte, * biclipped, 
* biclupte, pa. par. [Beclip.] 

be-Cloud', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and cloud, v.] 
To cloud ; to cover as with a cloud. 

"Storms of tears 

Becloud his ©yea, which soon forc'd smiling clears." 

P. Fletcher: Pise. EccL 5, *t. 15. 

be-clo^d -ed, pa. par. tea. [Becloud.] 


“ Stella oft see* the very face of woe 
Painted in my beclouded stormy face." 

Sidney ; Axtrophel and Stella. 

be-cloitd-ing, pr. par. A a. [Becloud.] 

be-come, * be com me, * bl-come, bl 
come, by come, v. i. & t. [Eng. pref. be, 
and come. The v.i. is from A.S. becuman (pret. 
bccom, becomon ; pa. par. becumen) = (1) to go 
or enter into, to meet with, to come to, to 
come together ; (2) to come, to happen, to fall 
out, to befall la Sw. bekomma, Dan. be- 
komme, Dut. bekomen, Ger. bekommen all 
= to get, to receive, to obtain ; the German 
verb also being = to have ; O. H. Ger. pique- 
man ; Goth, bikwiman. From A.S. cuman ; 

0. H. Ger. queman, chueman ; Goth, beqviman. 
(Come.) Comp, also Sw. beqvam = fit, con- 
venient, apt, proper, qualified, easy ; Dan. 
bequemmelig ; Ger. beem = commodious, easy.] 
[Comely.] 

A. Intransitive, or more exactly, a Cojmta or 
Apposition Verb like the verb to be. [Directly 
from A.S. becuman. (See etym.).] In a general 
sense to pass from one state or condition into 
another, more especially to grow into some- 
thing more developed, greater, more powerful, 
or in other respects more satisfactory, or to 
recede into something smaller, more degene- 
rate, more withered and decaying. 

•' And uato the Jews I became tw a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews."— 1 Cor. ix. 20 . 

"... the Campbells, the children of Diarmid, had 
become in the Highland* what the Bourbous had 
become in Europe.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

. . for nil thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld." 

Shakctp : Meat, for Meat., iii. L 

«[ To become of: To be the fiaal state, coo- 
ditinn, or place ioto or to which aoy specified 
person or thing has as yet passed ; to be the 
present fate of. (Used only after the interro- 
gation what, which may refer to a person or a 
thing.) 

" The first hints of the circulatioa of the blood were 
taken from a common person'B wondering what became 
of all the hlood which issued out of the heart" — 
Graunt. 

*[ We very frequently find such a phrase as 
"where is he become " = to our “ what has 
become of him .” Thus in Gower's Conf. Amant. 
ii. 120, “perwiste non wher be becam See 
also Joseph of Arimathie, 607, Ac. 

B. Transitive. [Directly from A.S. becuman 
= to please. (See etym.).] 

1, To be suitable for, to befit, to be coo- 
gruous with, to be proper to or for, to be in 
harmony with. Used — 

(a) As an ordinary personal verb, 

" If I become not a cart as well as another man . . .” 
— Shakesp. : 1 Ben. IV, ii. 4. 

** But speak thou the things which become sound 
doctrine. —Titus ii. L 

(5) As an impersonal verb. 

"Only let your conversation he as it becometh the 
gospel of Christ . . PhiL i. 27. 

2. To be the preseot fate of, to have become 
of. (See v.i.) (In the subjoined example. 
Where is become — what has become of.) 

” I cannot Joy, until I be resolv'd 
■Where our right valiant father ia become. " 

Shakesp. : 3 Ben. VI., ii. L 

^[ To become of (nominally as v.t.) : To be the 
resent fate of. The expression " What is 
ecome of you ?" is a less proper w r ay of saying 
° What has become of you ? " 

be-com e, * be-com ed, * be-com'-en, 
** be-com -in, * bicomen, pa. par. A a. 
[Become, v.] 

A. /.* pa. par. (Of all forms except be- 
comed) : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

B. As participial adj. (Of the form become) : 
Becoming, fit, suitable, appropriate. 

be-com -Ing, * be-com'-mirig, pr. par., a., 

& s . [Become, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb, whether intransitive or 
transitive. 

" This is, sir. a doubt 
In such a time nothing becoming you, 

Nor satisfying u* * 

Shakesp . . Cymbeline, It. 4. 

B. As participial adj. : Befitting, suitable, 
proper : in harmony or keepiog with ; graceful 
in coaduct, in attire, Ac 

"And many a compliment politely penn'd ; 

But unattired in that beooming vest 
ReUgioa weaves for her. . . ." 

Coirper : Table Talk. 

It is sometimes followed by in, for, or of, 
the last beiog obsolete. 
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"Their discourses are such as belong to their aye, 
their calling, and their breeding ; such as arebecomixy 
of them, and o/thein only."— Dryden. 

C. ,4s substantive : 

1. In the abstract : That which is befitting, 
anitable, proper, in harmony with, or graceful, 
'* Self-respect and a fine sense of the becoming were 
not to be expected from one who had led a life of 
mendicancy and adulation." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. vii. 

*2. In the concrete: Ornament. 

*’ Sir, forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they not 
Eye well to you." Shaketp. : Ant. & Cltop., i. 3, 

U (a) Crabb thus distinguishes the terms 
becoming , decent, Jit, and suitable: — “What is 
becoming respects the manner of being in 
society, such as it ought, as to person, time, 
and place. Decency regards the manner of 
displaying one’s self, so as to he approved 
and respected. Fitness and suitableness relate 
to the disposition, arrangement, and order of 
either being or doing, according to persons, 
things, or circumstances. The becoming con- 
sists of an exterior that is pleasing to the 
view : decency involves moral propriety ; 
it is regulated by the fixed rules of good 
breeding : Jitness is regulated by local circum- 
stances, aud suitableness by the established 
customs and usages of society. The dress of 
a woman is becoming that renders her person 
more agreeable to the eye ; it is decent if it 
no wise offend modesty ; it is Jit if it be what 
the occasion requires ; it is suitable if it be 
according to the rank and character of the 
wearer. What is becoming varies for every 
individual ; the age, the complexion, the 
stature, and the habits' of the persou must be 
consulted in order to obtain the appearance 
which is becoming ; what becomes a young 
female, or one of fair complexion, may not 
become one who is farther advanced in life, or 
who has dark features. Decency is one and the 
same for all ; all civilized nations have drawn 
the exact line between the decent and indecent, 
although fashion may sometimes draw females 
aside from this line. Fitness varies with the 
seasons, or the circumstances of persons ; 
what is Jit for the winter is unjit for the 
auramer, or what is Jit for dry weather is unjit 
for the wet ; what is Jit for town is not Jit for 
the country ; what is jit for a healthy person 
is not Jit for one that is infirm. Suitableness 
accommodates itself to the external circum- 
stances and conditions of persons ; the house, 
the furniture, the equipage of a prince, must 
be suitable to his rank ; the retinue of an 
amhassador must be suitable to the character 
which he has to maintain, and to the wealth, 
dignity, and importance of the nation whose 
monarch he represents/' 

(6) Becoming , comely, and graceful are thus 
discriminated : — These epithets “are employed 
to mark in general what is agreeable to the 
eye. Becoming denotes less than comely, and 
this less than graceful ; nothing can be comely 
or graceful which is unbecoming ; although 
many things are becoming which are neither 
comely nor gracefid. Becoming respects the 
decorations of the person, and the exterior 
deportment; comely respects natural embel- 
lishments ; graceful natural or artificial ac- 
complishments : manner is becoming ; figure 
is comely ; air, figure, or attitude is graceful . 
Becoming is relative ; it depends on taste and 
opinion, on accordance with the prevailing 
sentiments or particular circumstances of 
society. Comely and gracefid are absolute ; 
they are qualities felt and acknowledged by 
all.” ( Crabb : Eng . Synon .) 

be-com'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. becoming; -ly.] 
In a becoming manner ; suitably, properly, 
befittingly. 

*■ . . . expediently, piously, and prudently, con- 
Bcientlouily, and becomingly."— Bp. Taylor : Art if. 
Hand*, p. 74. 

be-com' -Ing-ness, s. [Eng. becoming ; -ness.] 
The quality of being proper or becoming ; 
propriety. 

" Nor is the majesty of the divine government 
greater in its extent than the becomingness hereof Is 
m Its manner and form." — Grew. 

* be-com me, v.i . & t. [Become.] 

* be com -ming, pr. par., a., & $. [Become.] 

* bee- que (qu as li), a. [Fr. becqute, 
betjuee.} 

Heraldry : Beaked. 

be crip' -pie (pie as pel), v.t. [Eng. pref. 
be, and cripple. ] To cripple, to lame. 


- Those whom you hedwarf and bccripple by your 
poisonous medicines. " — More: Mystery of Godliness 
(1660), p. 277. 

be-cul'-ba (cu as kw), s. [Bicuiba.] 

* be -curl', v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and curb] To 
curl ; to cover or adorn with curls. 

" Is the beau compelled against his will to practise 
winning airs before the glass, or employ for whole 
hours all the thought witbinside his noddle to be- 
powder and becurl the outside? "Search . freewill. 
Foreknowledge, and Fate, p. 98. 

bed(l), * bedde (1), s. [A.S. bed , boed, bedd 
= a bed, couch, pallet, tick of a bed, bed in 
a garden; O.S., Icel., Dan., & O. Fries, bed; 
Dut. bed, and in compos, bedde; Ger. bett ; 
M. H. Ger. bette; O. H. Ger. betti, petti = a 
bed.] 

A. vis substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : An article of domestic furniture to 
sleep upon. Originally a bed was the skin of 
a beast stretched upon the floor; then rushes, 
heath, and after a time straw were substituted. 
A modern bed consists of a large mattress 
stuffed with feathers, hair, or other materials, 
with bolster, pillow, sheets, blankets, &c.,tbe 
whole raised from the ground on a bedstead. 
The term bed sometimes excludes and some- 
times includes the bedstead. In India, and 
other Eastern countries, the bed of a native, 
at least on his travels, is simply a mat, a rug, 
or a bit of old carpet ; his bed-clothes are his 
scarf or plaid. “ Bed ” and bed-clothes he has 
no difficulty in carrying with him as he goes, 

" I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
go thy way into thine house. And immediately he 
arose, took up the bed, and went forth before them 
all. . . .“—Mark ii. 11. 12. 

To make a bed : To put a bed in order after 
it has been used. 

“. . . I keep his house: and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat aud drink, make the bed s, and 
do all myself."— Shaketp. : Merry Wires, i. 4 

2. Half figuratively : 

(o) A sleeping-place, a lodging. 

’* On my knees I beg 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food." 

Skakesp. : Lear, ii. 4 

(b) Marriage, or its lawful use. 

“ George, the eldest son of this second bed. was. after 
the death of bis father, hy the singular care and affec- 
tion of his mother, weii brought up."— Clarendon. 

(c) Child-birth. 

To be brought to bed : To be delivered of a 
child. It is often used with the particle of; 
as “she was brought to bed of a daughter.” 

“ Ten months after Florimel happen’d to wed, 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed." 

Prior. 

To put to bed: Either to do so in a general 
sense, or, spec., to aid in child-birth, to de- 
liver of a child. 

3. Quite figuratively : 

(a) The grave in which the body reposes in 
death. (Used specially of the calm sleep of 
death, appropriate to the righteous as distin- 
guished from the wicked.) 

"... this bed of death.”— Shakesp. : Rom. thJul, V. S. 
” We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er bis 
head, 

And we far away on the billow." 

Wolfe : Burial of Sir John Moore 

(b) In a more general sense: That in which 
anything lies. 

“ See hoary A1 hula's infected tide 

O'er the warm bed of smoaking sulphur glide.” 

Addison. 

(c) A bank of earth raised slightly above the 
ordinary level in a garden, and planted with 
flowers or whatever other vegetable produc- 
tions it was designed to receive. 

" Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them 
out of beds when they are newly come up, and remove 
them Into pots with better earth." — .Bacon. 

(d) The channel of a river. 

" The great magazine for all kinds of treasure is 
supposed to be the bed of the Tiber."— Addwou. 

(c) A layer, [11.8.] 

if) Sorrow, pain, affliction, judgments. 
(Rev. ii. 22.) 

IL Technically 

1. Law. Divorce from bed and board (in 
Lat. a mensa ct thoro): Divorce of a husband 
and wife, to the extent of separating them for 
a time, the wife receiving support, under the 
name of alimony, during the severance. 

2. Roman Arclurol. Dining bed, discubitory 
bed: An article of domestic furniture among 
the Romans, upou which they reclined at 


meals. Three such “beds" were generally 
placed around three sides of a table, the 
attendants having access to the fourth. [Tri 

CL1N1UM.] 

3. French History. Bed of justice : 

(a) Lit. : The throne on which, before the 
revolution of 1789, the king used to sit when 
he went to Parliament to look after the affairs 
of State, the officers of Parliament attending 
him in scarlet robes. 

(b) Fig. As this interference of the king 
with the Parliament was not compatible with 
free government, sitting on the bed of justice 
came to signify the exertion of arbitrary power 

4. Mach. : The foundation-piece or portion 
of anything on which the body of it rests, as 
the bed-piece of a steam-engine ; the lower 
stone of a grinding mill ; or the box, body, or 
receptacle of a vehicle. 

5. Gunnery: 

(a) Bed of a mortar: A solid piece of oak, 
hollowed in the middle to receive the breech 
and half the trunnions. 

(b) Bed of a great gun: The thick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, and 
constitutes the body of the carriage. 

(c) In a rifle : The hollow stock designed for 
the reception of the barrel. 

6. Printing : The level surface of a printing 
press on which the forme of type is laid. In 
the old wooden presses, now superseded by 
iron, the bed was usually of stone. 

7. Ship or other Carpentry: 

(a) The cradle of a ship on the stocks. 

(b) The thickest part of a bowsprit. 

(c) The surface in a plane-stock on which 
the plane-iron is supported. ( Knight .) 

8. Masonry: 

(a) The direction in which the several layers 
of stone lie in a quarry ; also a course of stones 
or bricks iu a wall. In the case of bricks or 
tiles in position the side specially called the 
bed is the lower one. 

(b) The top and bottom surface of stones 
when worked for huilding, 

(c) A place on which a brick or tile is laid, 

or a place prepared for the rearing upon it of 
a walk « 

9. Geol. : A stratum, a layer of rock. 

“Among the Euglish Pliocene beds the next in 
antiquity is the Red Crag. . . ’’ — Lyell : Student's 
Elements of Geol. (1871), p. 170. 

10. Billiards : The flat surface of a billiard 
table, covered with green cloth. Formerly it 
was of wood ; now nearly all hilliard tables 
have slate beds. 

11. Nautical: The impression or “form” 
made by a ship's bottom on mud after being 
left by an ebb-tide. ( Smyth : Sailor's Word- 
Book.) 

B. Attributively in the sense of, pertaining 
to, or connected with a bed, as in the follow* 
ing compounds : — 

* bed-ale, s. An entertainment at a 
country wedding among poor people ; chris- 
tening ale. 

bed-bottom, s. The sacking, iron spring 
bars, or anything similar, affixed interiorly to 
the framework of a bedstead to support the 
bed. 

bed-bug, s. The Cimex lectularius, in 
some places a too well-known insect. [Bug, 
Cimex.] 

”... the disgusting animal in question, namely, 
the bed-bug or Cimex lectularius." — Griffith's Cuvier, 
xv. 237. 

bed-chair, s. A chair with a movable 
back, intended to support a sick person 
sitting up in bed. 

bed-chamber, $. & a. 

1. .4s substantive: A chamber containing a 
bed or beds. 

” For when they came into the house, be lay on bis 
bed In his bedchamber. . . ."—2 Sam. iv. 7. 

* *[ (a) Grooms of the Bedchamber : Certain 
functionaries in the Lord Chamberlain’s de- 
partment of the Royal Household. These are 
now called Grooms in Waiting. Besides them 
there are five “ Extra Grooms in Waiting.” 
[Ghoom.] 

(b) Ladies of the Bedchamber : Certain ladies 
who render service, nnder the Mistress of the 
Robes, to her Majesty the Queen. There are 
eight “Ladies of the Bedchamber,” all titled, 
two of them being duchesses, one a marchio- 


boil, bo^; poTit, Jd\Vl; cat, cell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-clan. -tian = shan. -£ion, -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, sion — zhun. -tious, -slous — shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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ness, and one a countess ; six “ Extra Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, " four countesses and two 
viscountesses ; eight “ Bedchamber Women," 
one a viscountess, and even the humblest with 
** Honourable ” prefixed to their names ; and, 
finally, three Extra Bedchamber Women, one 
designated “Lady” and the other “Honour- 
able.” These are not to be confounded with 
the Maids of Honour, of whom there are at 
present eight, all with the official title ” Hon.” 
before their names. Similarly, in the Princess 
of Wales's household there are four Ladies of 
the Bedchamber, four Bedchamber Women, 
and two Extra Bedchamber Women ; in that 
of Princess Christian two Honorary Bed- 
chamber Women ; and in that of the Princess 
Louisa (Marchioness of Lome) one Lady of 
the Bedchamber. 

t (c) Lords 0 / the Bedchamber: Certain officers 
belonging to the Royal Household, under the 
Groom of the Stole, or, as he is now desig- 
nated, the Groom of the Robes. They are now 
generally called Lords in Waiting. They are 
eight in number, all members of the nobility. 
They wait in turn. They are not the same as 
Grooms of the Bedchamber. [See A., (a) 

above.] 

**. . . to frequent the Court, and to discharge the 
duties of a Lord of the Bedchamber ." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , ch. xv. 

2. As adjective: Pertaining to a bedcham- 
ber, attached to a hedchamber, or performing 
service in one, as “ a bedchamber woman.” 

bed-clothes, s. pi. “ Clothes ” or'enver- 
lets, sueb as sheets, blankets, aud a counter- 
pane spread over a bed for warmth's sake. 

" For he will be swine-drunk, aud in hie sleep he 
does little harm, save to hia bed-clotkes about him.” 
-Shakesp. : AU '1 Well, iv. a 

Bcd-clothes clasp: A clasp for keepiog the 
bed-clothea from being to any exteut dis- 
placed. 

bed-curtains, a. pi. Curtains partly or 
entirely surrounding a bed to keep the sleeper 
from draughts of air. 

bed-evil, 3. Sickness or indisposition 
which confines a person to bed. (Scotch.) 

"Gif ony persoun essonyies himself be ressoun of 
bodilie seiknes. of bcd-evU, . . Balfour: Bract., 
ppL 343-50. {Jamieson.) 

bed fast, a. Confined to bed. 

bed-bankings, s. pi Hangings or cur- 
tains for a bed. 

". . . the story of the prodigal, or the German hunt- 
ing in water-work, is worth a thousand of these bed- 
hanging i . . ." — Shakesp. ; 2 Ben. IF., ii. L 


" Better at home Lie bedrid. not only idle. 

Inglorious, uuemploy'd. with age outworn." 

Milton : Sdtruon Agonist? u 
" He might be bedridden." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xii 

2. 0/ things: Characteristic of a persou con- 
fined to bed by sickness. 

" Disturb hia hours of rest with restless tranoea. 
Afflict him in hia bed with bedrid gro.ms. ' 

Shakesp. : Targuin and Lucrece. 


bed-rite, s. The rite, ceremony, or privi- 
lege of the marriage-bed. 


" Whose vows are that no bed-rite shall be paid, 

Till Hymen a torch be lighted.' 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 1. (Editions consulted by 
Dr. Johnson. Mrs. Cowtlcu Clarke, Ac.) 

■I Bed- rile gives a more logical meaning to 
the passage than bed-right (q.v.). 


bed-room, s. 

* 1. Room in a bed. 

2. A room designed for the accommodation 
of a bed, to be occupied during the night. 

" The collectors were empowered to examiue the 
Interior of ever)* house in the realm, to disturh families 
at meals, to force the doors of bed-rooms . . — Macau- 

lay : But. Eng., ch. xn 


bed-screw, s. A screw used to put and 
hold together the framework of wooden bed- 
steads and bedposts. Also a powerful machine 
for lifting large bodies, and placed against the 
gripe of a ship to be launched for starting her. 
(Smyth : Sailor’s Word-Book.) 

bed-sick, * bed-seik, s. Confined to 
bed by indisposition. 

“ It is enjoined, that if one be prevented from obey- 
ing a legal summons by sickness, it be pro v in be a 
testimonial . . . with twa witnesreis. that he is bed- 
seik, and may not travel, . . — Balfour : PracL , p. 

361. A. rasa 


bed-side, s. The side of a bed. 

" When I was thus dressed, I was carried to a bed- 
side."— Tat Ur. No. IS. 


bed-sore, s. A sore produced by long 
lying in bed. Usually a result of careless 
nursing. 


* bed staff, * bedd-staff; 3. A wooden 
pin formerly affixed to the sides of a bed- 
stead, to hold the clothes from slipping on 
either side. 

"Give her a remembrance with a bedd-staff, that 
she is forced to wear the North umberland-anns a week 
after."— ZV«/ee Ingenious Characters (1666k (Balli- 
well : Contrib. to Lexicog. ) 

” Hostess, accommodate us with a bed-staff.’ 

Ben Jonson : Every Man in hit Bumour. 

bed- steps, $. pi. Steps for ascending a 
bed. 


bed-stock, $. A bedstead. 


bed-head, s. The head of a bed. 


bed-straw. [Bedstraw.] 


t bed-lare, 3. <fc a. [Eng. bed, and O. 
Scotch lore = bed ; from A.S. leger = (1) a 
lying down, (2) cause of lying down, a disease, 
(3) place of lying down, a bed.] (Scotch.) 

1, As subat a ntivt ; Abed. 

If Cheld bed-lare : Child-bed. 

2. As adjective: Bedridden; confined to bed. 

"... to pruft that Johne of Keres wea seko and 
bedlare the tyme of the alien atioun of th« said land, 
and how sone he deit thereftir,*' Ac.— Act. Audit.. A. 
1171, p. 36. 

bed-lathe, s. A lathe of the normal 
type in which the puppets and rest are sup- 
ported upon two parallel and horizontal beams 
or shears. 

bed-linen, s. Linen, te., sheets and 
pillow-cases for a bed. 

bed-pan, s. 

*1. A warming-pan. 

2. A pan or utensil for one confined to bed. 
bed-piece, bed plate, s. 

Mech. : The foundation piece, plate, or 

framing by which the other parts are held in 
place. Itia called also a sole-plate. 

bed post, s. One of the posts of a bed, 
supporting the canopy or curtains, 

"... her head leaning to a bed-post . . .’—Wise- 
man; Surg. 

* bed presser, 3 . A great lazy person. 

"... this sanguine coward, this bed-preuer, this 
horseback breaker, this huge hill of fle&h. ’—Shakesp. : 
1 Ben. IF.. iL 1. 

bed quilt, s. A quilt for a bed. [Qcilt.] 

bed-rid, bed-ridden, a. [Eng. bed ; and 
rid , ridden, pa. par. of ride. In A.S. bedrida, 
btddrida, bedreaa, beddredda.] 

1, 0/ persons: Confined to bed by age or 
sickness. 


* bed-stre, s. Materials of a bed. 

"Y scbal moiste my bedstre with my teerla."— 
Wydif: Psalm vii. 7. 

t bed-swerver, s. One who swerves 
from faithfulness with regard to marriage 
vows. 

" She's a bed-stoerver, even ax had as those 
That vulgar* give the boldest titles to." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 11 1. 

bed-tick, 3. [In Dut. beddetijk.] Cloth 
made into a huge bag to contain the feathers 
or other material of a mattress ; a mattress, 
without the material used for stuffing it. 
(Pennant.) 

bed time, 5 . The time for retiring to bed. 

" Bell ! thou soundest merrily ; 

Tellest thou at evening. 

Bed-time draweth nigh." 

Longfellow: Translations ; Song qf the BeU. 

t bed -ward, adv. 

A 3 adjective : Towards bed. or rest, or the 
time of resting. 

•’ Couch'd, and now fill’d with pasture gazing eat. 

Or bed-ward ruminating. M ilton : P. L., iv. 350. 

% In the examples which follow bedward 
looks like a substantive ; but in reality toward 
is split into two words, to aud ward , and the 
substantive is only bed. 

" While your poor fool and clown, for fear of peril. 

Sweats hourly for a dry brown crust U> bedward.’ 
Albumazar (0. /’(.). vil. 160. 

" As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

Aud tapers burned to ficdicard.” 

Shakesp : OorioL, L 6. 

bed-winch, s. An implement used to 
tighten up or to loosen and extract bedscrews 
in wooden bedsteads. (Frequently spelt and 
pronounced bed- wrench.) 

bed-work, s. Work done in bed without 
any great exertion of energy ; work performed 
with no toil of the hands. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rale, full; try. 


" The still and mental parts 
That do oontrive bow many hands shall strike 
When fituess calls them on. and know, hy measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemy's weight ; 

Why. this hath not a finger's dignity. 

They call this bedwork, roappery, closet war.” 

Shakesp. : TroiL & Cres., L l 

* bed (2), s. [Bead, $.] 

* bed-bowse, s. (Bedehodsb.) 

* bed-roll, s. [Bead-roll.] 

bed, *bedde, v.t. & i. [From bed, s. (q.v.). 
Iu Ger. betten . ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Of a literal bed, or of literal bedding, for 
man or for beast : 

t 1 . To place in a bed. 

(a) In a general sense: 

"She was puhlickly contracted, stated as a bride, 
and solemuiy bedded." — Bacon. 

t (b) Spec. : To cohabit with. 

" They have married me : 

111 to the Tuscan wars, and uever bed her." 

Shakesp.: Alt * WeU, LL X. 

2. To make partaker of the bed. 

" There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was 
bedded with his lady."— Bacon. 

3. Reflectively : To make one's self a bed or 
place of rest anywhere. 

” A snake bedded himseU under the threshold of a 
country house." — L' Estrange. 

L To supply a horse or cow with litter. 

IL Of a plant-bed in a garden : 

1. To lay out plants in rectangular or other 
plots. 

2. To sow or plant in earth. 

"Lay the turf with the grass side downward, upon 
which Lay some of your best mould to bed your quick 
in, and lay your qnick upon it."— Mortimer. 

TTT. Of anything hollow and bed-like : To lay 
in anything hollow and bed-hke. 

IV. Of anything which lies flat: To lay in 
order; to stratify ; specially of laying a course 
of bricks or stones in mortar or cement 

B. /nfraasi/ire; To cohabit. 

" If he be married, and bed with his wife, ► . 
Wiseman 

* bed (1), prcL o/Bid (q.v.). 

" Nor leave his stand pntill his Captaine bed.” 

Spenser. F. Q.. I. ix 4L 

*bed (2), pret. of Bide (q.v.). [A.S. bad; from 

bidan = to abide.] Abode. 

" Then sped np to Cabrach sone, 

Whsir they bed all that night." 

Battell of Balrinnes. [Poems 16fA Cent., p. 8S0.) 

be-dab -ble, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and dabble.] 
To sprinkle over ; to wet 

be-dab'-bled, pa. par. &a. [Bedabble.] 
"Bedabbled with the dew. and torn with briars." 

Shakesp. : Midi, Might's Dream. iiL 2. 

” Idols of gold from heathen temples tom. 
Bedabbled all with htood." 

Scott ; Vision qf Don Roderick, 3L 

be-dab’-blirig, pr. par. & a. [Bedabble.] 

* be-daff, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 0. Eng. 
dajf= a fool.] To make a fool of 

” Be not bedaffed for your innocence." 

Chaucer ; C. It, A.0C7. 

* b e-datre d, pa. par. [ Bedaff. ] 

* be-daf-f Ing, pr. par. [Bedaff. ] 

t be-d&g'-gle (gle as gel), r.f. [Eng. prefix 
be, and daggle. ] To soil the clothes by allow- 
ing them to touch the mud in walking, or by 
bespatteriog them as one moves forward. 
(Now generally spelt bedraggle, q.v.) 

’’The pure ermine had rather die than be bedaggled 
with filth."— Wodroephe ; French and Eng. Grammar 
(162*), p. 32L 

be dag'-gled (gled as geld), pa. par. & a. 

[Bedaggle.] 

be-dag -gliiig, pr. par. [Bedaggle.] 

* be-da'gh, v.t. [A.S. prefix be. and dagian = 
to d&wo, to become day. ] To dawn upon. 

" Lest the day vs bedaghe and oar deedes knowen." 

Destruction qf Troy. MS. (S. in Boucher.) 

* be-da’re, v.f. [Eng. prefix be, and dare.) 
To dare. 

" The eagle ... is emboldened 
With eyes intent! ve to bedare the sun." 

Peele : David and Bethtab*. 

* be-da'red, ra. par. [Bedare.] 

* be-da r-Ing, pr. par. [Bedare.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St* 
Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a» qu = kw. 
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• be-dark', * he-derk', r.i. [Eog. prefix be, 
and dark. J To darken. 

" Whan the blocks winter nighte. 

Without uiwoue or sterre light, 

Bederkcd luith the water stroude.** 

fewer : Con/. Amant., bk. L 


• be-darked, pa. par. [Bedark.] 

be-dark'-en, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and darken.] 
To darken"; to cover with gloom. 

. . when this gloomy day of misfortune brdark- 
*ned him."— Bp. Back*U: L>Je qf Archbp. William*, 
pt L, p. $o. 

be-dark-ened, pa. par. k a. [Bedarken.J 
be-dark-en-irig, pr. par . [Bedarken.] 

* be-dark' ing, pr. jmr. [Bedark.] 


be dash', t\f. [Eng. prefix fee, and dash.] To 
dash over ; to wet by dashing a liquid over or 
against. 

" When thy warlike father, like a child. 

Told the sad story of iny father's death. 

And twenty times made pause to sob and weep, 
That all the stauders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedath'd. with rain . . 

Shakesp. : Rich. III., L 2. 

be-dashed , * be-dasbt e, pa. par. k a. 

[Bedash.] 


be-dash -mg, pr. par. [Bedash.] 


be-daub, * be-dawb, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, 

ami drt»b.] 

1. Lit. : To daub over, to besmear. (Fol- 
lowed by with, more rarely by in.) 


" A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse. 

Pale, pale a* ashes, all bedaub'd in blood. 

All Iti gore blood." 

Shakesp. : Rom. andjul., iil 2. 
"Here, therefore, they wallowed for a time, being 
grievously bedaub'd with the dirt . . ."—Runyan : 


2. Figuratively : 

(a) To disfigure by unsuitable vestments. 
"Every moderate man is bedaubed with these 

goodly habiliments of Arminianism. Popery, and what 
nut." — Mountagu's Appeal to Caesar, p. 139. 

(b) To flatter in a coarse manner ; to offer 
fulsome compliments to. 

"Parasites bedawb us with false encomiums."— 
Burton: Anat. of Mcl., p. 12L 


be-daubed, * be-da wbed, pa. par. & a. 

[Bedaub, v.t] 


be-da’ub-mg, pr. par. [Bedaub, ttf.] 


Beda-ween, * Bedwin, s. k a. [Bedouin ] 

be daz zle (zle as zel), v . t . [Eng. prefix 
br, and dazzle.] To dazzle. 

" Panlon, old father, my mistaken eyes. 

That have been so bedazzled with tue sun. 

That every thing I look on seemeth green : 

Now 1 perceive thou art a reverend lather ; 
Pardou, I pray thee, for my road mistaking. " 

Shakesp. : Tam qf Shrew, lv. S. 

be- daz zled (zled as zeld), pa. par. ka. 

[Bedazzle.] 

" Pull through the guests* bedazzled band 
Resistless flashed the levin-brand.' 

Scoft. Lay of the Last Minstrel, vt 26. 


be-daz'-zling, pr. par. & a. [Bedazzle.] 


be -daz'-zlmg-ly, ndv. [Eng. bedazzling ; 
- ly .] In a bedazzling manner ; so as to dazzle. 
(Il'elwter.) 


bed' b51t, s. A horizontal bolt passing 
through both brackets of a gun-carriage near 
their centres, and on which the forward end 
of the stool-bed rests, ( Smyth : Sailor's Word- 
Faok.) 

bed ^ham-ber. [Bed-chamber.] 
bed*-cl6the$. [Bed-clothes.] 
be d -cur-tains. [Bed-curtains. ] 

* bed'-dal, * bed' del, * bed-dell, s. 

[Beadle.] 

bed'-ded, par. par. k n. [Bed, r.f.] 

±. Embedded. 

’* Let co*r«e bold hands from slimy nest, 

The b-^ided fish in b**nks out wrest." Donne. 

2. Stratified, deposited in layers. 

3. Growing in beds ; transplanted into beds. 

bed'-der, S. [From Eng. betl ; -er.] 

1. One who puts to bed. 

2. f>ne who makes mattresses, or beds ; an 
upholsterer. 

3. The nether stone in an oil-mill. 

4. A bedding-plant. 


bed -ding, pr. par., a., k s. [Bed, v.] 

A. A: B. As jrresent participle and participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive. [From Eng. bed, -ing. 
In Dut. bedding — bed, layer, stratum; Sw. 
bdddning ; Ger. bettung.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A bed with the clothes upon it ; materials 
for rendering a bedstead comfortable to a 
aleepor. 

"The disc use had generally spared those who had 
warm garments and bedding." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng . 
ch. xv. 

2. Litter for the domestic animals to lie 
upon. 

" First, with assiduous care from winter keep, 

Well fotber'd in the stall, thy tender sheep ; 

Then spread with 6traw the bedding of thy fold." 

Dryden. 

II, Technically: 

1. Geol. : Stratification, or the line or place 
of stratification. 

" The phuies of cleavage stand in roost cases at a 
high angle to the bedding." — Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., xiv. 410. 

2. Mech . : The seaton which a boiler or any- 
thing similar rests. 

bedding- mouldings, s. pi. [Bed- 

mouldings.] 

bedding - plants, bedding - out - 
plants, s. pi. Plants intended to be set in 
beds in the open air. 

bedding-stone, s . 

Bricklaying : A level marble slab on which 
the rubbed side of a brick is tested to prove 
the truth of its face. (Knight.) 

* bed-dy, a. [Etym. doubtfuL] Eager to 
seize prey. (Used of greyhounds.) (Scotch 
£ North of England dialect.) 

“ But If niy puppies ance were ready, 

They'l be baitli clever, keen, and beddy. 

And ne'er neglect 

To clink it like their ancient deddy. 

The famous Heck." 

Wat ton's Coll., i 70. 

4 bede, * bed, pret. of v. [A.S. bead, pret. of 
bcodan = to command, to bid, trill, offer, 
enjoy.] Offered. 

" I bed hem both londe and lede.” 

The Kyng qf Tars, 124. (S. in Boucher.) 

* bede (1), s. [Bead.] 

* bede (2), s. A miner's pickaxe. 

* be-dead’, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and dead.) 
To deaden ; to deprive of sensation. 

“There are others that are bedeaded and stupefied as 
to their morals, and then they loset that natural shame 
that belongs to a man." — Hallywcll’s Melampro/uea , 
p. L 

* be-dead -ed, pa, par. [Bede ad.] 

* be-dead -ing, pr. par. [Bedead.] 

* be-deaf -en, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and deafen.) 
To deafen. * 

" Forth upon trackless darkness gazed. 

The Knight, bedcafened aud amazed.” 

Scott : Bridal qf Triermain, ill. &. 

* be-deaf -ened. jia. par. k a. [Be deafen ] 

* be deaf -en ing, pr. par. [Bedeafen.] 

be deck', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, aud deck.) To 
deck out, to adorn. 

“The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride." 

Byron : The Bride of Abydos, ii. 20. 

be deck ed, * be-deekt', pa. par. & a. [Be- 
deck, r. t. ] 

“So that I was brdeckt with double praise . . 
Mirror for Magistrate*, p. 1ST. (/TicAardscm.) 

be - deck’-ing, pr. par. [Bedeck, v.f.] 

be-deg'-u-ar, be-deg’-ar, s. [Pers. Z>drt- 
duxird or bdd-6 wardah, a kind of white thorn 
or thistle of which camels are fond ; from 
bdd— wind, and dwanl = battle, or dwardah 
= introduced. (J/nhn.).] The gall of the rose, 
fouad especially on the stem of the Eglnntiue. 
It is ns large as an apple, and is covered with 
long reddish and pinnated filaments. It is 
produced by a puncture of a small liyraenop- 
teroua insect, the Cynijxs rosrr. It lifts been 
employed against diarrhoea, dysentery, scurvy, 
stone. and worms. (Griffith's Cuvier, voL xv., 
p. 427.) 

bede -house, • he d-h<Swsc, s. [Old Eng. 
bede, bead — a pmver, aud Am/se.] An alms- 
house, [Bf.adhouse.i 


. - shal make lodgyugs and bed-howtes for x. poor 
men."— MS. quoted in HalliweU's Com rib. to Eng. 
Lexicog. 

* be del, s. Old spelling of Beadle, 

* be'-del-ry, s. [Beadlery.] 

* be del -vin, * bedeluin, pa. par. [A.S. 
bedel fan = to dig in or around, to bury, to 
inter.] Buried ; hid underground. (0. Scotch.) 

" 1 hsue aiie house richt full of moliillis sere, 
Quharin bedeluin lyis one gTete talent. 

Or charge of fyue stiuer In veschell quent." 

Doug. : Virgil, 336, 22. (Jamieson.) 

* be de man, * be des-man, s. [Beads- 
man.] 

* be de-rolle, s. [Beadroll.] 

* be-dct‘-tcr, s. [From Eog. bed.) The some 
as Bedder (q.v.). 

bedevil (be-devl), v.t. To treat with 
diabolical violence or ribaldry. 

*'I have been informed, since the present edition 
went to the press, thAt my trusty and well-beloved 
cousins, the Edinburgh Reviewers, are preparing % 
most vehement critique on my poor, gentle, unresist- 
ing Muse, whom they have already so bedevilled with 
their ungodly ribaldry. "—Byron : English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, F.S. 

be-dev-illed, pa. par. k a. [Bedevil.] 

be-dev -il-ling, pr. par. [Bedevil.] 

be -dew (ew as u), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
lieiv.] 

1. To moisten with dew-like drops of any 
liquid or viscous substance. 

” The countess received a letter from him, where unto 
all the while she was writing her answer, she bedewed 
the paper with her tears.'*— »' off on. 

" Balm, from a silver box cits till'd around, 

Shall all bedew the roots, and scent the secret ground." 

Dryden : Theocritus r IdylL xviiL 
"Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew." 

Byron : Ode from the French, L 

2. To moisten with water or other liquid 
trickling more continuously than if it simply 
fell in drops. 

” Dark Suli's rocks, and Pindus’ inland peak. 

Robed half in mist, bedew'd v> ith snowy rills.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 42. 

be-dewed (ew as u), pa. par. & a. [Bedew.] 

be-dew’-er (ew as u), $. [Eng. bedew; • er .] 
A person who or that which bedews. 

be-dew -ing (ew as u), pr. par. k a. [Be- 
dew*.] 

t be-dew-y (ew as u), a. [Eng. prefix be, 

aDd dacy.] Covered with dew. 

" Dork Night, from her bcdrwy wings, 

Droj>s silence to the eyes of all.” 

Brewer: Lingua, v. 1®. 

bed-fel low (Eng.), *bed -fal low (0. 

Scotch), s. [Eng. bed ; fcllcnc.) 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. One who sleeps in the same bed 
with another is bedfellow to that other, and 
vice rersd. In mcdueval times it was comiDon 
for tw'o men, even of high rank, to occupy 
the same bed ; thus Lord Scroop was said to 
have beeu bedfellow to Henry V. Poverty, of 
course, lias in all ages necessitated tbe same 
arrangement. [Bedmate.] 

" Nay, hut the man who was his bedfelloto, 

Whom he hath cloy'd and grac'd with kingly favours.” 
Shukrtp. : Henry 1"., ii. z 

"With consent of our said souerane Lord, his Ms- 
iestios darrvst bed/allow. . . ."—Acts.Ja. 1 7., 1610 led. 
1H14), p. 474. 

"Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellow: ' — 
Shakes p. : Tempest, iu 2. 

2. Spec.: One’s married spouse. (Scotch.) 

II. Fig. : Anything for the time beiog lying 

ou the bed with one. 

“ Why doth the crown lie there npon his pillow. 
Being so troublesome a bedfellow ? " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. 4 . 

bed-hang -ings. [Bed-hanginga] 

4 be-dl'ght (gh silent), r.f. [Eng. prefix be, 
and (light = to iirej are, to put in order.] To 
dress, especially in splendid raiment ; to 
equip, to deck, to adorn. 

be-dl ght, be-di ght-ed (gh silent), pa. par. 

k a . [Bedioht, t*.] 

A, Of the form bedight : 

** Four ivory eggs soon pave its floor. 

With russet specks bedight." 

Cowpcr: The Bird’s Fest (1793). 

B. Of the form bedighted. (Used chiefly in 
composition ; as, ill-bcdightcd = " ill bedight,” 
disfigured [Ill-bedioht.] 


boll, b6^; p<JTlt. j<^l; cat, 9 ell, chorus, chin, ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
-clan, -tian — sh^n, -tion, -si on, -oioun = shun ; -tion, -jion = zhun. -tions, -slons = shiis. -hie, -die, — hel, deL 
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»• . . . whose inner garmeut bath been injur’d and 
ill bedighted."— Milton : Apology far Smectymnuus. 

be d! ght lhg ( gh silent), pr. par. [Bedioht, 

v.] 

be-dim’, 4 be-dym n in silent), v.t. [Eng. 
prefix be, and dim.] To render dim ; to ob- 
scure. Used — 

1. Of a body nearly bidden from vision by 
something only partially transparent. 

" ... as stars 

That occupy their places.— and. though oft 
Hidden by clouds, and oft by haze, 

Axe not to be extinguish'd or iuijvurU" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk- vi. 

2. Of the eye looking at a body. 

“Celestial tears bedimm'd her large hlue eye." 

Byron ; The Curie of Minerva. 

be dim med, 4 be dym ned ( n ailent), pa. 
par. hi a. [Bedim.] 

be dim m! rig, pr. par. & a. [Bedim.] 

•• Even as a dragon’s eye that feels the stress 
Of a bedimming sleep. . . ." 

Wordsworth: Miscellaneous Sonnets. 

be-dirt', * be-drit e, r.f. [Eng. pref. be, and 
dirf.] To befoul with ordure. (Scotch.) 

be dirt- en, * be-drit -ten, pa. par. [Be- 
dirt.] (Scutch.) 

* be-dirt-y, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and dirty.] 
To make dirty, to daub, to smear. (Lif. <£fig-) 

*'. . . baUrtied and bedaubed with abominable and 
horrid crimes.” — Bp. Taylor : Cont. of the State of 
Man, bk. i., ch. 9. 

* be-dis’-mal, v.t. [Eng. be; dismal.] To 
render dismal. 

" Let ns see your next number not only bcdismalled 
with broad black lines, death’s beads, aud cross 
marrow-lxipes, but sewed with black thread I" — 
Student, ii. 259. 

be-diz’-en, be-dl-zen, v.t. [Eng. prefix 
be. and diren = to dress, to clothe.] To deck 
out, with little regard to good taste, in over- 
gaudy vestments, or with a superabundance of 
tinsel finery. 

*’ Well, now you're bedizen'd. 111 swear as ye pass 
1 can scarcely help laughing— don't look in the glass. * 
Whitehead: Venus Attiring the Graces. (/ lichardson .) 

be-diz -ened, be-dl’-zened, pa. par. [Be- 
dizen.] 

be-diz'-en-mg, be-di’-zen mg, pr. par. 
[Bedizen.] 

Bed lam, * Bed -law, Beth -lem, Beth - 
le-hem, s. & a. [Eng. Bedlam is a contraction 
from Bethlehem, the hospital for lunatics de- 
aeribed under A., 1.1. It again is from Beth- 
lehem, the little town, six miles south of 
Jerusalem, everywhere and Tor ever celebrated 
as the birthplace of David and of Jesus Christ. 
In Latin of the Vulgate Bethlehem ; Sept. & 
New Testament Gr. B?j0Aee(u, (Betkleem) ; Heb. 
En) H'3 (Beth Lecchhem) = House of Bread.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Of things: 

1. The Hospital of St. Mary Bethlehem, of 
which Bedlam is a corruption. This was first a 
priory, founded in 1247 by an ex-sheriff, Simon 
Fitz "Mary. Its original site was in Bishops- 
gate. The Priory of St. Mary Bethlehem, like 
the other English monastic establishments, 
was dissolved at the Reformation, Henry VI 1 1., 
in 1547, granting its revenues to the Mayor, 
the commonalty, and the citizens of London. 
They made it a hospital for lunatics. In H376 
the original buildings were superseded by 
those of the " New Hospital of Bethlehem,” 
erected near London Wall, the original one 
being thenceforward known as “Old Bethle- 
hem.” Finally, in 1S15, the hospital was 
transferred to Lambeth. 

"... an intellect in the most unhappy of all states, 
that is to sav, too much disordered for liberty, and 
not sufficiently disordered for Bedlam."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

2. Gen. : Any lunatic asylum. 

". . . an Inquisition and a Bedlam."— Tillotson: 
Works. yoL i., serin. L 

3. A place of uproar. 

II. Of persons : An inhabitant of Bedlam, 
a Bedlamite ; a madman. 

’* Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; hia roguish madness 
Allows itself to any thing.” — Shakesp. : Bear, iii. 7. 
B, vis adjective : 

1. Belonging to Bedlam or some other mad- 
house. [Bedlam-beggar.] 


2. Such as might be supposed to emanate 
from a madhonse, and would be in place there. 

" Anacreon, Horace play’d in Greece and Rome 
This bedlam part ; and others nearer home. 

Cow per : Table Talk. 

bedlam -beggar, s. One who, having 
formerly been an inmate of Bedlam, w f as now 
allowed to go again at large, as being held to 
be convalescent. Unable, or in some cases 
perhaps unwilling, to work for a livelihood, 
he, as a rule, took up the vocation of a vagrant 
beggar ; the fact that he had actually been in 
the institution from which he professed to 
have emerged being vouched for by an in- 
scribed armlet which he wore upon his left 
arm. [Abhauam-man\] 

•• The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam-beggars, who with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify d bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks . . ."—Shukesp. : Lear, ii. a 

Bcd-lam-ite, s. [Eug. Bedlam; -ite.] An 
inmate of Bethlehem Hospital for Lunatics, 
or one who behaves like a madman. 

iu these poor bedlamites thyself survey. 

Thyself less innocently mad than they.’' 

Fitzgerald. 

bed-lin-en. [Bed-linen.] 

bed-ma ker, s. [Eng. bed ; maker. In Ger. 
bett-mocher.] 

1, Gen. : One who makes the beds in a 
house. 

2. Spec.: A person in the universities, 
whose office it is to make the beds and clean 
the chambers. 

" I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon 
which 1 was rusticated for aver. Spectator. 

* bed -man, s, [Beadsman.] 

bed -mate, s. [Eng. bed ; mate.] A bed- 
fellow, one who occupies the same bed with a 
person. [Bedfellow.] 

“. . . nought but heav’nly business 
Should roh my bed- mate of my company." 

Shakes p. : Trail. * Cress., iv. 1. 

* bed -mon, s. [A.S. beodan = ( 1) to ask, to 
pray, (2) to bid, to command.] A beadle ; the 
man who bids or summons. 

•'And that proclamacion be mad at iiij. place# as- 
signed, ij, tyines a quarter, by the bedmon of the 
vitez.''— English Gilds\Ear. Eng. Text Soc.), p. 395. 

bed -mould-ingg, 5. pi. 

Architecture : The mouldings of a cornice in 
Grecian and Roman architecture immediately 
below the corona. It is called also Bed-mould 
aud Bedding Mouldings. 

* be-dd te, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and dote.] To 
cause to dote. 

“To bedote this queene was their intent,” 

Chaucer: Leg. of Hips., 180. 

Bed ou-in, *Bed -u in, * Bed’-a-ween, 

* Bed-Win, s. & a. [In Fr. Bedouin. Prop, 
pi. of Arab, beddvn = living in the desert ; 
badw = desert ; badd = to live in the desert, 
to lead a wandering life.] 

A. Assubsf . : A wandering Arab, an Arab of 
the nomad type living in a tent in the desert, 
as distinguished from one living in a town. 

“Bedawnees or Bedouim, the designation given to 
the dwellers in the wilderness. *' — KUto: CycL, 3rd ed.-, 
i. 185. 

B. vis adj.: Pertaining to the wanderiug 
Arabs, nomad. 

“The Bedwin women . . ." — Keith Johnston : Gazet- 
teer (ed. 1364), p. 64. 

* be-doy f, pa. par. [AS. bedofen = drowned.] 
Besmeared, fouled. 

His face he schew besmottrit for ane bourde, 

Aud all his memhris in mude and dung bedoyf . " 

Doug. : Virgil, 139, 31. [Jamieson.) 

bed'-post. [Bed-post.] 
bed'-quilt. [Bed-quilt.] 

be-drag’-gle (gle as gel), v.t. [Eng. pref. 
be, and draggle.] To draggle, to soil the 
clothes by allowing them to trail in the mire. 
Poor Patty Blount no more be seen. 

Bedraggled in my walks so green. '—Swift. 

be-drag'-gled (gled as geld), pa. par. & a. 

[Bedragole.] 

be-drag'-glmg, pr. par. [Bedraogle.] 

bed'-ral (1), s. & a. [An altered form of the 
English word bedel or beadle.] [Beadle.] 

1. A beadle. 

“ I'll hae her hefore Preshytery and Synod -I’m half 
a minister myscl*. now that I'm bedral man inhabited 
parish." — Scott : Bride of Lammermoor ch. xxxiv. 


2. A sexton, a gravedigger. (Scotch.) 

“ Od. I wad putin auld Elspeth, the bedral's widow.* 

— Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. lv. 

t bed'-ral (2), s. & a. [From bed , and ral , cor- 
rupted from rid (?).] 

A. vis subst. : A person who is bedrid. 
(Jamieson.) 

B. As adj. : Bedrid. 

* be-drelnt e, pa. par. [AS. drencan, drencean 
(pret. drencte), gedrencan (pret. gedrente ) = to 
give to drink, to drench, to drown.] Drenched. 

be-drcn9h’, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and drench .] 
[Bedreinte.] To drench; thoroughly to wet 

“ . . . such crimson tempest should bedrench 
The fresh green lap of lair King Richard s land." 

Ehaksp. : Rich. II.. iii. a. 

be-dren^b’ed, pa. par. & a. [Bedrench.] 
be-drengh-ing, pr. par. [Bedrench.] 

4 bed'-repe, s. [A.S. beodan = to bid, and reo- 
pan = to reap. ] A day's work performed in 
harvest time by tenants at the bidding of 
their lords. 

bed'-rlgbt (gk ailent), s. [Eng. bed; right.] 
The right appertaining to the marriage-bed. 
[Bed-rite.] 

" Whose vows are. that no bedright shall he paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. . . . ’ 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. L (Globe ed.) 

* be-drit e, V.t. An older form of Bedirt 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 

* be-dr it -ten, pa. par. A corruption from 
Bedirten. [Bedrite.] (Scotch.) 

bed-room. [Bed-room.] 

be-drop', * be-drop pe, v.t. [Eng. prefix 
be, and drop.) To besprinkle or bespatter 
with drops. 

M On the window-pane bedropp'd with rain.” 

Wordsworth : Cottager to her Infant. 

be-drop ped, bedropt, pa. par. & a. [Bb- 

DROP.] 

be-drop’-pmg, pr. par. [Bedrop.] 
bed-side. [Bed-side.] 

bed'-stead, * bed’-stede, s. [Eng. bed ; 
stead (q.v.). In Dut. bedstede.) The wooden 
or iron framework on which a bed is placed. 
“Only Og. king of Bashan, remained of the remnant 
of giants ; behold, his bedstead was of iron." — Deut. 
iii 11. 

bed-straw, s. [Eng. bed; straw. In Ger. 
bettstroh.] 

1. Straw placed beneath the mattress or 
clothes on a bed. 

2. But. and Ord. Lang. : The English name 
of Galium, the genus of plants constituting the 
type of the order Galiaceae (Stellates). The 
corolla is rotate and four-cleft, the stamina 
are four, and the fruit is a dry two-lobed 
indehiscent pericarp ; whilst the leaves are in 
whorls. About fourteen species exist in 
Britain : most have white flowers, though 
two, Galium verum (Yellow Bedstraw), a very 
common plant, and G. cruciatum (Crosswort 
Bedstraw or Mngwort), have them yellow, and 
one or two a greenish bloom. Among the 
white-flowered species may be enumerated G. 
saxatile (Smooth -heath Bedstraw), which is 
very common, G. aparine (Goose-grass or 
Cleavers), and G. mollugo (Great Hedge Bed- 
straw). [Gaucm.] 

bed-time. [Bed-time.] 

be-duck', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and duck, v.] 
To duck, to plunge (oue) under water, to im- 
merse in water. 

“ How without stop or stay he flersly lept, 

And deepe himBeif bedneked In the same." 

Spenser: F. Q., II. vL 4i 

* beduelen, v. [A.S. dwcellan, dwedian = 
(1) to deceive, {2)(i.)to mistake.] To deceive. 

" Our codes some ells thai biui belde. 

For fie cutbe make the men beducldc." 

Cursor Mundi , MS. Edtn., f. 129. 

be-dun'-der, v.t. [From Eng., A.S. , Dan.,&c., 
be, and Dan. dunder — thunder.] To stupefy, 
to confound, to deafen by noise. (Scotefc.) 
(Jamieson.) 

be-durig', v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and dung.] To 
apply dung to, as, for instance, with the view 
of manuring a plant ; to cover as with dung. 

" Leaving all but his (Goliath’s] head to bedung that 
earth." — Bp. Hall : Cases of Cons., iL 2. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot s 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* be-dusk’, v.t. [Eng. be; dusk.] To make 
dusky, blackish, brown, or swarthy ; to smutch. 
(Cotgrave: Fr. Z)icL, under the word basaner .) 

be dust , v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and dust) To 
sprinkle with dust, or to cover over with dust. 

be-dust-ed, pa. par. & a. [Bedust.) 
be-dust'-ihg, pr. par. [Bedust.) 

be dwarf, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and dwarf.] 
To dwarf, to stunt in stature. 

*• 'Tis shrinking, not cluse weaving, that hath thus 
lu mind and liody both bcdtoar/ed us." Donne. 

bed way, s. [Eng. bed; way.] 

Min. : A certain false appearance of strati- 
fication in granite. 

be dy e, * be di e, v.t. [Eng. prefix be; dye.] 
To dye, to tinge or stain with colour. 

’* And Britou fields with Sarazin blood bedyde." 

Speiuer; F. I. xi. 7. 

be-dyed, * be-dy de, 'be-dld e (Eng.), 
• be-dy -It (0. Scotch), pa. par. & a. [Bedye.] 

“ Your airis first into the Secil se 
Dcdyit wed ivud beuedit oft mon be." 

Hung. : Virgil, 81 , &. 

be-dy -ing, pr. par. [Bedye.) 

* be-dymn (a silent), v.t. [Bedim.] 

bee (1) [pL bee? (0. Eng.), * bcese, * bes 
(Wycliffe), * be‘-i? t * been], s. [A.S. beo, 
bi; S\v. bi; Ice), by; Dan. bit; Dut. bi) ; 

g j. H.)Ger. bicne ; M. H.Ger. bie, bin; O. H. 

er. pia; Gael. & lr. beach ; Sp. abeja; Fr. 
o beille ; Port, abelha ; ltal. ape, peochia ; Lat. 
apis; Lith. bitte; Lett, bette.] 

L Literally: 

1. Spec. : The well-known insect half do- 
mesticated for honey-making in hives. It is 
the Apis mdlijica, Linn. , and is still found wild 
or escaped from man's control in Russia, in por- 
tions of Asia, in Italy, and in France. Bees are 
social insects. Their societies consist of three 
classes — neuters, females, and males. The first- 
named are abortive females, and do all the work 
of the society ; they are armed with a sting, and 
their larva*, if treated with specially rich food, 



bees. 


a. Druue. b. Queen. c. Worker. 

can develop into perfect females. The solitary 
female in the hive is popularly called a queen ; 
elie is fecundated in the air, and then depo- 
sits her eggs in hexagonal combs which the 
workers have prepared for the purpose. The 
eggs are hatched into maggot-like larva;, which 
are fed on a mixture of wax and honey, are 
then shut by the workers into the cell, which 
they enclose with a lining, and finally emerge as 
perfect insects. A single female will produce 
in a year from 12,000 to 20,000 bees, of which 
all but about 3,000 die at the approach of 
winter. The males are called drones. A well- 
peopled hive will contain from 200 to 800 of 
them. Being destitute of a sting, they have 
not the power of defending themselves, and 
after their appropriate function has beeu per- 
formed, they are remorselessly put to death 
by the workers. When bees become too 
numerous in a hive, a fresh queen is nurtured, 
under whose auspices they swarm. 

" And bees in blves as Idly wait " 

The call ol early Spring." 

Co toper : To the Iln\ Mr. Newton. 

2. Gen. : Any insect of a similar structure 
to the hive-bee, as the Humble Bees, the Car- 
penter Bees, the Mason Bees, solitary bees in 
general. In the same sense the plural bees is 
the technical English name for the section 
of the Hymenopterous order Anthophila (q.v.). 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A busy person. ( Colloquial .) 


2. An assemblage of peraous for a specific 
purpose, as to unite their efforts for a charitable 
object, or to carry on a contest with each other 
in spelling, some similar intellectual or other 
exercise. 

Spelling Bees crossed the Atlantic, and be- 
came for a time quite the rage in Britaiu 
during the latter part of 1875 and in 187b. 
After a time, however, their popularity ceased. 
During the latter part uf their sojourn in that 
country. Definition Bees were attempted as a 
relief to the monotony of perpetual spelling. 

(a) To hoe a bee in one's bonnet : To be 
harebrained ; (b) to be giddy [Bee-headit.) 

(6) In the bees : In a etate of confusion. 
(Jamieson.) 

bee-bird, s. A local English name for 
the Spotted Flycatcher, Muscicapa grisola. 

bee bread, s. 

1. A kind of “ bread,” composed of the 
pollen of flowers collected by bees, and which 
after it has been converted by them into a 
whitish jelly by being received into their 
stomachs, and there perhaps mixed with 
honey, is finally used for the feeding of their 
larva;. (See Kirby & Spence's Int rod. to En- 
tomology, Letter lltli.) 

2. A plant, Borago officinalis, often grown 
purposely for bees. 

bee culture, e. The rearing of bees; 
apiculture. 

bee-eater, s. 

1. Sing. : The English name of a genus of 
birds, M crops, and especially of the M. opiaster 
[see Merofs], more fully called the Yellow- 
throated Bee-eater, which is an occasional 
visitant to this country from Africa, its native 
continent. It has two long tail-feathers pro- 
jecting behind the rest. Its general colour 
above is brownish-red; the forehead is pale 
blue ; a black band crosses the throat, meeting 
a streak of the same colour along the side of 
the head, the space thus enclosed being yellow ; 
the lower parts, wings, and tail are green. 

2. Blur. (Bee-eaters): The English name of 
the family of Meropidae, of which the genus 
M crops is the type. Residents in India have 
at times the opportunity of seeing a beautiful 
green species, Merops Indicus , darting out 
from among trees, and returning again, much 
as the fly-catchers do. 

bee-feeder, s. A device for feeding bees 
in bad weather or protracted winters. It con- 
sists of a small perforated piece of board 
which floats on the liquid food. 

bee-flower, s. The same as the Bee- 
orchis (q.v.) ; the name also of the Wall- 
flower. 

bee fumigator, s. A blower for driving 
smoke into a hive to expel the bees from the 
hive, or a portion of it, while the honey is 
being taken away. 

bee-garden, s. A garden or enclosed 
place planted with flowers, and designed for 
the accommodation of bee-hives. 

bee-glue, s. Propolis, the glue-like or 
gummy suits tan ee with which bees affix their 
combs to the hive and close their cells. 

bee gum, s. A hollow gum-tree, or a 
section of one, used as a bee-hive. ( V. S.) 

bee-hawk, s. A predatory bird, the Pemis 
apivorus. Its full designation is the Brown 
Bee-bawk. It is called also the lloney Buz- 
zard. It feeds chiefly on wasp9 and their 
larvje. [Pernis, Honey Buzzard.) 

bee hawk- moth, s. The name given to 
some species of the genus of Sphingida? called 
Macroglossa. They have a certain resem- 
blance, which, however, is one of analogy and 
not of affinity, to bees. The Broad-bordered 
Bee Hawk-moth is Macroglossa fuciformis, and 
Narrow-bordered Bcc Hawk-moth is Macroglossa 
bombyliformis . 

bee-headlt, a. Harebrained ; unsettled. 
In .Scottish phrase, “having a bee in one's 
bonnet.” 

bee-hive, $. A hive designed for the re- 
ception of a swarm of bees or actually inha- 
bited by one. 

bee house, s. A building containing a 
number of lnves for hee9 ; an apiary. 

bee larkspur, s. A well-known flower- 
ing plant. Delphinium gramiifiorum. 


bee-line, s. The shortest route to any 
place, that which a bee is assumed to take ; 
though, in fact, it often does differently in its 
flight through the air. 

bee-master, s. One who keeps bees. 

"They that are bee-masters, and have not care enough 
of them, must not expect to reap auy considerable 
advantage by them. ’—Alort imer : Art qf Husbandry. 

bee-moth, s. A name for the Wax-moth, 
Galleria cereana, which lays its eggs in bee- 
hives, the larva?, when hatehed, feeding on 
the wax/ [Wax-moth.] 
bee-nettle, s. Galeopsis tetrahit. 

bee-orchis, S. The name of a British 
Orchis, the Uphrys apifera. It is so called 
because a part of the flower resembles a bee. 
It is large, with the sepals purplish or greenish- 
white, and the lip brown variegated with 
yellow. 

bee-parasites, s. pi. A name sometimes 
given to the order of insects called Strepsip- 
tera, which are parasitic on bees and wasps. 

( Dallas , Nat. Hist., Index.) 

bee-seap, s. [leel. skeppa = a measure, a 
basket.) A bee-hive. 

" When I got home to my lodging I was just like a. 
demented man ; rny head was bizzing like a bee-seap, 
and I could hear [of] nothing hut the bir of that 
wearyful woman's tongue."— Steam-Boat, p. 83. {Jamie- 
son.) 

bec-wax, s. The wax formed by bees. 
It is not, as some suppose, the farina collected 
from flowers, but exudes from between the 
segments on the under-side of the bodies of 
the bees, eight scales of it emanating from 
each. 

bee (2), s. [A.S. beah, beh = a ring, bracelet.) 
Naut. : A ring or hoop of metal. 

bee-bloek, s. 

Naut. : One of the bloeks of hard wood 
bolted to the siu.es of the bowsprit-head, for 
reeving the foretopmast atays through. 

bee9h, * bee9he, be9he, $. [A.S. bcce t 

beocc, hoc ; Sw. bok, boktrdd ; leel. bok — a 
beech-tree, beyki = a collection of beech- 
trees, a beech-wood ; Dan. bog, bogetree; Dut. 
beuk, beukeboom; N. H. Ger. buchc ; M. H. 
Ger. buoche ; O. H. Ger. puocha ; Russ. buk‘ ; 
Port, faia; ltal. faggio ; Lat. figus; Gr. 

( phegos ); Gael, faibhle = beech wood; 
Anu. fao , fav ; Wei. ffawyd. The Anglo-Saxon 
bece or boc, meaning beech, seems connected 
with bee and hoc = a book, as if at one period or 
other our ancestors had used some portion of 
the beech-tree, perhaps the smooth bark, as 
writing material .] A tree, the Fugus sylvatica, 
or the genus Fagus to which it belongs. It is 
ranked under the order Corylaeeae(Mastworts). 
The nuts are triquetrous, and are placed in pairs 
within the enlarged prickly involucre. They 
are called mast, and are devoured in autumn 
by swine and deer. The wood is brittle and 
not very lasting, yet it is used by turners, 
joiners, and millwrights. The tine thin bark 
ia employed for making baskets end band- 
boxes. The country people in some parts of 
France put the leaves under mattresses in- 
stead of straw, their elasticity rendering them 
well adapted for such a purpose. 

^1 (a) The Australian beech is Tectona Aus- 
tralis, a kind of teak. 

(6) The beech of New South Wales : Monotiea 
elliptica, an Epicrad. 

(c) The Blue or Water-beech: Carpinus Ameri- 
cana, a kind of lmrnbeuin. 

(d) * The Dutch Beech: Populus albcu 

( e ) The Horn Beech : Carpinces betulus. 

(f) The Sea-side Beech : A name given in 
Jamaica to the Ezostcmna Caribccum, a Cin- 
cliouad. 

(g) The Water Beech. [Blue-bf.ech.] (Trias, 
of Bot.) 

beeeh-coal, * bechene-eoal, $. Char- 
coal made from beech-wood. 

•’ The ch&noune* beeftene cole." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1S.12L 

bcceb finch, s. A local name for the 
Chaffinch (Fringitla catlcbs, Linn.). (Ogilvie.) 

beech gall, s. A gall on the leaf of the 
beech- tree. 

beech-green, a. Of a colour like the 
leaves of the heech-tree ; almost the same as 
olive-green. 


boll, b 6 ^; poilt, Jd^l; cat, 9ell, ehorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thiu, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — 
-cian, -tlan = shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, ?ion--zkim, -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b<?l, d$l 
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beechen— beer 


Sntom. Bccch-green Carpet Math : A British 
Geometer Moth (Larcntia olicata). 

beech nut, s. The nut of the beech, two 
of which lie io the prickly capsule. 

beech-Oil, s. Oil expressed from beceh- 
mast. It is used iu Picardy and some other 
parts of France in lieu of butter, for which it 
is a poor substitute. 

beech-owl, s, A local name given to the 
Tawny Owl (Syrniuni stridldu). 

beech-tree, s. The same as Beecii (q.v.). 

] be C 5 h-en, a, [A.S. becen. In Ger. buchen , 
b tichcn.] * Pertaining or relating to beech. 
Specially — 

1. Consisting of beech-trees, produced by 
beech-trees. 

'* And Dati and Fraucini both have tnnde _ 

Sly name familiar to the shade.' 

Cowper : Trans, of Milton [Death of Damon). 

2. Made of beech- wood. 

Iu beechrn goblets let their beverage shine. 

Cool from tue crystal spring, their suber wine. 

Cowper : Trams, of Milton's Elegy. 

This form is now praetieRlly obsolete, 
except in poetry ; its place being supplied by 
the substantive beech used adjeetivcly. 


beegh' mast, 5. [Eng. beech ; mast. Iu Ger. 
buc/intrts*.] The mast or fruit of the beech-tree. 


beegh- wheat, 5. [Eng. beech ; wheat.] A 
plant. Polygonum fagopyrum . (Nemnich.) 
[Buckwheat.] 


beegh-y, a. [Eng. beech; -y.] Full of beech, 
consisting of beech. 


’* Who knows not Melville's beechy grove. 

And Roslins rocky glen." 

Scott : The Gray Brother. 


beef, 5. & a. [From Fr. bo?M/=(t)au ox, (2) 
beef, (3) (of persons ) a beef-eater ; 0. Fr. 
beef, baef ; Sp. buey = ao ox ; Prov. bou ; 
Port, boi — beef; Ilal. bue = s q ox: all from 
Lat. &os, accus. bovem; Gr. 0ovv (bous), genit. 
/3oo<r (boos) — an ox. Compare io Sw. biffin, biffi- 
stek, and Dut, biefin, bitf-stuk — Eng. beefsteak. 
A word introduced by the Normans. Trench 
directs attention to the fact that while in 
English the domestic animals, as loug as they 
are living, are called by Saxon oames, their 
flesh, after they are dead, has, as a rule, some 
Norman appellation, as if the Saxons had 
tended them while living, and the Normans 
eaten them when dead. “ Thus,” he says, 
“ox, steer , cow, are Saxoo, but beef Norman ; 
sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norms q. So it is 
severally with swine and pork, deer and rcaison, 
fowl and pullet. Bacon, the only flesh which 
perhaps ever came within his fthe Saxon's) 
reach, is the single exception." ( Trench : The 
Study of IFords.).] (See also Scott's Ivanhoe.) 
A. As substantive : 

1. An ox, a cow, or a bull, regarded as fit 
for food. 

H In this sense it has a plural bcercs. 

•’Alcinous slew twelve sheep, eight white-tooth 'd swiue, 
Two crook-hauncbed beeves ” Chapman. 

2. The flesh of the ox or the cow, used either 
fresh or salted. It is the most nutritious of 
all kinds of meat, and is well adapted to 
the most delicate constitutions. It should 
be well cooked, as it has been proved that 
underdone beef frequently produces tape- 
worm. Good beef is known by its having a 
clear uniform fat, a firm texture, a fine open 
grain, and a rich reddish colour. Meat which 
feels damp and clammy should he avoided, as 
it is generally unwholesome. Fresh beef loses 
in boiling 30 per cent, of its weight ; io roast- 
ing it loses about 20 per cent. The amount of 
nitrogenous matter found to be present io one 
pound of good heef is about four ounces. In 
the raw state it contains 50 per cent, of water. 
[Ox.] 

” The fat of roasted beef falling ou hirds will baste 
them/ — Swift. 

E. As adjective : Consisting of the flesh of 
the ox, cow, or even the bull. 

“ If you are employed in marketing, do uot accept 
of a treat of a Are/ateak aud a pot of ale from the 
butcher."— Surift. * 


beef- steak, s. A thick slice of beef, 
generally cut from the rump, for grilling. 

11 1 like a beefsteak, too, ns well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer." 

Byron : Beppo, 40. 

beef- tea, beef tea, s. A kind of “ tea ” 
or broth for invalids made from beef. 


beef-witted, a. Having a heavy, ox-like * been, s. pi. [In A.S. bcon = bees, pi. of beo = 
intellect ; dull of understanding, stupid. a bee.] An old plural of Bee (q. v.). 


•\ thou mongrel beef-witted lord 1 "Shahetp. : 
TVotT. <k Cress., ii. L 

beef- wood, s. 

1. The English name of the Caauarioa 
(q.v.). 

2. The name given in New South Wales to 
the Stenocarjnts saHgnus, a tree belonging to 
the order Pretence®, or Proteads. 

3. The name given in Queensland to Banksia 
compar, also a Pro lead. (Treas. of Bat.) 

beef-eat-cr, s, [Eng. beef ; eater.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who eats beef, a term contemptuously 
applied to well-fed servants. 

2. Plur. : A name spplied to the yeomen of 
the royal guard. 

“Some better protection than that of the train- 
hands or beef-eaters. "— Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. iii. 

B. Omith. (PI): The Buphagine®, a sub- 
family of African birds, called also Ox-peekers. 
They belong to the family of St urn id® (Star- 
lings). Buphaga africana, the species called 
by way of pre-eminence the Beefeater, perches 
on the back of cattle, picking from tumours 
on their hide the law® of Bot-flies ((Estridie), 
on which it feeds. 

beef'-i-ness, s. [Eng. beefy; - ness .] Beefy 
condition ; tendency to put on flesh. 

beef su-et, s. [Eng. beef; suet.] The suet 
or kidney fat of beef. [Suet.] 

beef suet tree, $. A shrub, Shepherdia 
argentea, belooging to the El reagnaee® (Oleas- 
ters). It is called also Buffalo-berry, and 
grows in the Uoited States. 

beef-y, a. [Eng. beef; -r/. ] Abounding in, 
resembling, beef ; fat, fleshy. 

* bcek, v.t. & i. To bask, warm. [Beak.] 

* beck, s. An old spelling of Beak. 
be ek-ite, s. [Beckite.] 

* be el, s. [Boil.] A boil, ulcer. 

"The akynue in the whicbe a beel la growun."— 
Wychffe ( Lent . xiii. 18). 

* beeld, * beild, s. [Beild, Bield.] 
beele, s. A kind of pickaxe used by miners. 

Be-el-ze-bub, s . [In Gr. B«A£e/3oup (Beel- 
zeboub); Heb. 3^01 br3 (Baal zebub), from 
= lord of, and = a fly.] 

1. The fly-god, a god worshipped iu the 
Philistine town of Ekroo. (2 Kings i. 3.) 

2. An evil spirit [Beelzebul.] 

3. Fig. : Any person of fiendish cruelty, who 
is so nicknamed by his adversaries, or in con- 
tempt of moral sentiment, appropriates the 
appellation to himself and cherishes it as if it 
were an honourable title. 

*’ His [Viscount Dundee's] old troopers, the Sataua 
and Beelzebub* who had shared bis crimes, and who now 
shared his perils, were ready to be the companions of 
his flight."— Macaulay: JJitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

Be-el'-ze-bul, 5. [Gr. Be€A<|e/3ovA (Bedzeboul), 
from Heb. ^3 ( Baal zebnl), ( Bnal ) = 

lord of, and (zelrnl), in Old Testament — a 
habitation, in the Talmud = dung.] A word 
used in the New Testament for the prince of 
the demons (Matt. x. 25 ; xii. 24, 27 ; Mark 
iii. 22; Luke xi. 15, 18, 19). Beelzebul, not 
Beelzebub, is the correct reading in those 
passages. Probably signifying lord of dung, 
the dung-god. A contemptuous appellation 
for Beelzebub, the god of Ekron [Beelzebub], 
which may, moreover, have been, as Hug 
suggests, a dung- rolling scarabteus beetle, like 
that worshipped by the Egyptians. 


* beenge, * binge, v.i. [Apparently with . . . 
the initial sound of bow, bend, and the closing 
sound of cringe. (N.E.D. )] To cringe, in 
the way of making much obeisance ; to fawn. 

** An* ding awa' the vexlug thought 
O’ hourly dwyuing into nought, 

By beeuging to yualr foppish brothers.** 

Fergusson : Foetus, ii. 33. (Ja mieion.) 

beer (1), * beere, s. & a. [A.S. 6eor = (l)beer, 
nourishing or strong driuk, (2) metlieglin (?) 
(Bosworth); IceL biorr; Fries, biar ; Dut. & 
Ger. bier; O. H. Ger. btor, jdor ; Fr. bitre ; 
Ital. birra ; Wei. bir; Ann. byer, bir, ber.] 

A. As subsfaiiftVe: A fermented aqueous In- 
fusion of malt and hops, or of malt, sugar, and 
hops. The term is now applied to all malt 
liquors prepared by the proress of brewing. 

Beers are divided into two great classes, 
ales and porters, the former being chiefly pre- 
pared from pale malt, and having a pale amber 
colour, whilst in the preparation of the latter 
a certain proportion of roasted or black malt 
is used along with the pale malt. This in- 
creases the colour, and gives to the porter a 
somewhat bitter flavour. These two classes 
are subdivided into a great many varieties, 
depending on the strength of the wort used 
and the amount of hopa added. Thus we have 
pale ale, mild ale, bitter ale, barley wine, 
table beer, Ac. Stout, brown stout, double 
brown stout, Ac., are merely richer and 
stronger kinds of porter. 

Genuine beer should eonsist of water, malt 
extract (dextrine and glucose), hop extract, 
aod alcohol. The quantity of alcohol in beer 
varies from two per ceat. io table beer to tea 
or even twelve per cent, in strong ale, aod the 
extract from three to fifteen per ceot., the 
latter giving to the beer its nutritive value. 
The alcohol present always bears a relation 
to the amount of sugar fermented. A good 
aouad beer should be perfectly transparent, 
aod have a brilliant colour and a pleasant 
flavour. Sour beers and beers that are thick 
are very unwholesome. 

Legislative acts have been passed imposing 
severe penalties on any brewer or publican who 
shall have in his possession, or who shall sell 
adulterated beer, and a further heavy penalty 
on aoy druggist or other person who shall 6ell 
any adulterant to a licensed brewer. Not- 
withstanding the stringency of these acts, 
beer has been, and still is, very largely adul- 
terated. The adulterants used at the present 
time are, however, of a aoruewhat harmless 
character. The publican purchases from the 
brewer a cask of genuine beer. To this be 
adds, for the sake of profit, a large proportion 
of water. The beer being uuw reduced in 
colour and flavour, must be “ doctored." 
Molasses, foots-sugar, liquorice, or caramel is 
added to increase the colour ; grains of para- 
dise, cayenne, and io some cases even tobacco, 
to give pungency; and mustard, copperas, salt, 
and alum to impart a frothy head to the beer. 
The nitrogenous matter extracted from the 
malt, 3od present in the original beer, is thus 
reduced to a minimum, and the beer-drioker 
pays for a liquor which may be sweet aud 
pleasant to the taste, but is almost destitute 
of nourishment. Salt is added, not so much 
(as some publicans say) to preserve the beer, 
as to increase the thirst, and thereby impart 
a craving for more drink. Cocculus indicus, 
picric acid, strychnine, and opium, said to be 
adulterants, are now seldom, if ever, used to 
adulterate beer. 

“ Flow. Welsted ! flow, like thine in«pirer, beer l 
Tbo' stale, not ripe ; tbo' thin, yet ever clear ; 

So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly dull ; 

Heady, uot strong aud foaming, tbo' not full.” 
Pope: DunclaU, bk. iii., 16M72. 

B. As adjective : Intended to contaia or 
actually containing beer ; designed for tb© 
sale of beer, or in any other way pertaining to 
beer. (See the subjoined compounds.) 


"heeme, s. [Beam.] 
t bee -mol, s. [Bemol.] 

been, * bene, * ben, v. [A.S. beon = to be, 
to exist, to become.] 

1. Past participle of the verb to be. 

“ . , . tbou baat been faithful over a few things, . . 
Matt. xxv. 23. 

* 2. The 1st, 2nd, aod 3rd persons plural 
indicative of the verb to be. 

" Some aren as seneschals and serven other lordes, 
Aud ben iu atede of sty ward es." 

Piers Plowman, p. S. 

" . . . thay be desceyved that say thay ben not 
tempted iu here body." — Chaucer: The Per tones Tale . 


beer-barrel, s. A barrel used to contain 
beer. [Barrel.] 

"... of earth we make loam ; and why of that 
loam, whereto be was converted, might they uot stop 
a beer- barrel F'—Shaketp. : llamlet, v. 1. 

beer-cooler, s. A large shallow vat or 
cistern in which beer is exposed to the natural 
air to be cooled ; a tub or cistern iu which 
air artificially cooled is used to reduce the 
temperature of beer. 

beer-engine, s. [Beer-machine.) 

beer-faucet, s. A machine consisting 
of a pistoQ for ejecting air ioto flat beer to 
make it foam. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; & =• e. qu = kw, 
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Deer-float, s. An areometer or hydro- 
meter floated in grain-wash to ascertain its 
density and the percentage by volume of 
proof spirits which it will probably yield. 

beer- fountain, s. A pump used to draw 
beer into a glass for immediate consumption. 
[Beer-machine.] 

beer-glass, s. A glass to drink beer 
from. 


the rings of the abdomen. It is not the same 
as the propolis which bees may be seen carry- 
ing on their thighs when retnrning from their 
daily excursions among flowers. Also, the 
same wax melted down and purified, as an 
article of commerce. 

bees'- wing, s. [Eng. bees ; wing.] A fine, 
filmy deposit in old Port wine; often used for 
wine having the deposit. 


beer-hopper, s. A vat or beck in which 
hops are infused before being added to the 
wort. 

beer-house, s . A bouse where beer ia 
sold ; a beer-shop. 

beer -maehine, beer engine, a. A 

machine or engine in use in publi>honses and 
other beer-shops of London and most other 
cities. It consists of a row of force-pumps in 
connection with casks below, each containing 
a different quality of liquor. The handles of 
the pumpa are visible at the bar ; and a aink 
below conveys away any liquor which may be 
spilt in the process of drawing. 

beer saloon, $. A place where beer ia 
aold and may be drunk. ( V. S.) 

beer-shop, s. A shop licensed for the 
sale of beer and other malt liquors only. 

beer-vat, s. A vat in which malt ia in- 
fused in the manufacture of beer. 

Beer (2), Bere, s. & o. [A survival aa a place- 
name of A.S. &mro= Mid. Eng. bere = a grove.] 

A. .ds substantive ( Geog .): A market-town 
and parish about ten miles west of Lyme 
Regis, and seven north-west of Warehatii, in 
Dorsetshire. Its full name is Beer-Regis or 
Bere-Regis ( Regis signifying of the king). 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the place 
described under A. 

Beer stone, s. A species of freestone 
quarried at the place described under A. 

* beere, s. [Bier.] 

beer' i-ness. s. [Eng. beery; • ness .] The 
quality or condition of being beery. (Slang.) 

beer'-y, a. [Eng beer; -y.] Pertaining to or 
ahounding in beer ; under the influence of 
beer. (Slang.) 

bee£, s. pi. [Plural of Eng. bee (2).] 

^hip-carpentry : Pieces of plank bolted to 
the outer end of the jib-boom to reeve the 
fore-topmast stays through. [Beeblock.] 

bee -Bha, s. [Native name in parta of Further 
India (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of bamboos differing from 
Bambusa in having the seeds enclosed in a 
fleshy pericarp. There are two species, Beesha 
baccifera, from Chittagong, where it is called 
Pagu Tulla, and B. fax , from the Malayan 
Archipelago. 

• beest, *be est-yng, * bestynge, *best- 
nynge, * biest-ing, * beest-in, * beest - 
ing, * be est -ling, * be es-txn-ing, 

* be'est-nyng, * beest-nyrige, s. (sing.) 

a.; * beest -irigs, * ble st -ing£, 

* be'est-ins, bes'-lings, s. pi. in form, with 
aing. meaning, and also used attrihutively. 
[A.S. leost, bysting — the first milk of a cow 
after calving (Boswortli) : Out. blest ; L. Ger. 
beest ; (N. 11.) Ger. biest milch.] 

A. .4s substantive: The first milk Liken 
from a cow after calving, or from any other 
milch beast after having borne offspring. 

" flestnynge niylke (bestnyngvk) : colluatruin."— 
Promt >t. Purr, 

" So umy tin* firxt of nil our fell* be thine. 

Aud both the of our gouts ami klne." 

ft. Jot non ; Pant Anniv. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the first milk 
from a cow after calving. 

" A auditin' uu* Adam's wine." 

Tennyson ' Northern Cobbler. 

* beest-milk, * blest milk, s. [In Ger. 
biestmilvh. ] The. first milk of a cow after 
calving, [Beest.] 

bo ca-wax, s. [Eng. bees ; wax.] The M wax'* 
of beea, used by them for constructing their 
cells. It h a secretion elaborated within the 
body of the animal from the saccharine matter 
of honey, and extruded in p la tea from beneath 


beet (1) s. & a. [A.S. bete ; Ger. beete ; Dnt. 
beete ; Dan. bede ; Wei. betysen; Fr. bette or 
betterave; Sp. betarraga, beterraga; Ital. biet-a or 
bietoh ; Sw. & Lat. beta ; from the Celtic bett = 
red, or from bywd or biadh = food or nourish- 
ment, the plants being used for that purpose.] 

A, As substantive : The English name of 
the Beta, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Chenopodiaceae (Chenopods). Beta vul- 
garis, or Common Beet, ia indigenous in 
England, aud at least the aouth of Scotland, 
where it grows on the aea-shores, especially 
where the soil is muddy. 1 1 is widely cultivated 
to be nsed in the manufacture of sugar, the 
green-topped variety being preferred for the 
purpose. The small red, the Castelnaudary, 
and other varieties are used, either raw or 
boiled, as salad. Beet is also nsed forpiokling, 
for furnishing a varnish, and for other pur- 
poses. Much of the crop of beetroot sugar is 
made not from the Beta vulgaris, but from the 
B. ciclu, the White Beet, called also the Chard 
or Sicilian Beet. (Cicla in tha specific name 
means Sicilian.) 

B. -ts adjective : Pertaining to the plant 
described und^r A. 

t beet (2), beat, s. [O. Sw. bylte = a bundle ; 
bita = to bind up.] A sheaf or bundle. (Scotch.) 

Beat of lint: A sheaf or bundle of flax as 
made up for the mill. 

"The first row of the Hut Is put in slop-ways, with 
the crop-end downward, all the rest with the root-end 
downward ; the crop of the subsequent bean or sheaves 
still overlapping the baud of the former."— Maxwell : 
Set. Transact., p. S30. 

beet (1), v.t. [From beet (2), s. (q.v.).] To 
tie up. (Used of flax in sheaves.) (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

beet (2), v.t. [A.S. betan = to make better, 
improve.] To remedy, improve, mend. 

"Makynge ayein or beetynge her nettis ." — Wycliffe 
(Matt. iv. 21). 

To beet a mister : To supply a want. (Scotch.) 

" If twa or three hunder pounds cant beet a mister 
for you in a strait, ye sanna want it. come of a' what 
will."— Blackwood's Mag. (March, 132.1), p. 314. 

Of fire = to mend, improve, or add fuel to 
a fire (figuratively). 

" Or noble * Elgin' beets the heav'n-ward flame." 

Burns: The Cotter's Saturday ffight. 

beet (3), v.t. [Beit.] To help. (ScofcTi.) 

beet-ax, s. [From Eng. beet (2), and oar (?).] 
An instrument for paring turf. 

beet '-in -band, s. Anything nsed to tie 
bundles of flax. (Jamieson.) 

bee-tie (1) (tie = tel), s. [A.S, bytd, bytl, 
biotul = a mallet, a *stalf ; from bcatan = to 
heat. In L. Ger. betel, hotel = a clog for a dog ; 
N. H. Ger. beutel = a bag, a purse, a beater, 
a reaping-chisel ; M. H. Ger boseel= a beater.] 

1. A maul, a heavy wooden mallet for driving 
atones, stakes, or tent-pegs into the ground. 
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beetle. 


"If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle."— 
Shakes p. : 2 fieri. /I',, i. 2. 


beetle-brow, s. A projecting brow, like 
one of the transverse projections on the head 
of a mallet. It is the portion just above the 
eyea called the superciliary ridge, made by 
the projection of the frontal sinus. [Beetle 
v. (2).] 

" He hail a beetle-brow, 

A down-look, middle stature, with black hair." 

Sir ft. Pnnshaui ; Tr. gf Pastor Piilo, p, 176. 

H It is sometimes used in the plural. 

" His blobber lips aud beetle-brows commend." 

Jiryden : Juv., Sat. 11L 


beetle-browed, * bitel-browed, a. 

Having a projecting brow. 

" Enquire for the loctle-brow'd critic, Ac ."—Swift. 

" He was bifclbrowed and baberllpped also." 

Piers Plowman (ed. Skeat), bk. v. 190. 


beetle-head, a. & s. 

A, As adjective: Having a bead assumed 
to be as destitute of understanding as tba 
head of a wooden maul ; a “ wooden head.” 

B. As substantive : The weight generally 
called the “monkey” of a pile-driver. 

beetle-headed, a. Having a “ wooden ” 
head ; utterly deficient in intellect ; stupid 
exceedingly. 

"... a beetle-headed, flap-eor’d knave." 

Shakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, iv. 1. 

beetle-stoek, s. The stock or handle of 
a beetle. 

*' To crouch, to please, to be a beetle-stock 
Of thy great master s will." 

Spenser . M. flubberd't Tale. 

bee-tie (2) (tie as tel), s. [A.S. betl, betd , 
bitel = (1) a beetle, a "coleopterous insect ; (2) 
a “ blackbeetle,” i.e., a cockroach ; from bitan 
= to bite.] 

1. Entom. : Any member of the enormously 
large order of insects called by naturalists 
Coleoptera, meaning Sheathed Wings. [Cole- 
optera.] They have four wings, the inferior 
pair, which are membranous, being protected 
by tbe superior pair, which are horny. 

"The poor beetle that, we tread upon. 

In corporal auftnuicc finds a pong as great 
As when a giant dies." 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Meat., ill. L 

To be as blind as a beetle ia an expression 
founded probably upon the lmbits of some 
beetles of the Scarabaens family, which come 
droning into houses in the evening, are at- 
tracted by the glare of the lamp, fly round it 
and through the room, ending by tumbling 
Itackwards on tbe ground, and finding a diffi- 
culty in getting up again. No beetles are 
really blind, except a few cave speciea. 

" Others come sharp of sight and too provident for 
that which concerned their own interest ; hut as blind 
as beetles in foreseeing this great and common danger." 
— A" nolle* : History of the Turks 

2. Popularly: A “black beetle," viz., a 
cockroach, which, however, ia not properly a 
beetle at all, but belongs to the order Ortliop- 
tera, and is akin on one aide to the cricket, 
on the other to the earwig. 

* beetle-stones, s. pi. An old name 
given to nodulea of clay-ironstone found at 
Newhaven, near Edinburgh, and elsewhere. 
The appellation was given from the erroneous 
notion that the nodules were of insect origin. 
[Clay-ironstone.] (Buckland: Geol. £ Mine- 
ralogy, 183t>, vol. i. ( p. 199.) 

bee -tie (1) (tie = tel), v. t. [From Eng. beetle, 
s. (1) (q.v.).J To beat with a heavy mallet. 

" Then lay it [yarn] out to dry in your bleaching- 
yard ; but be sure never to beat or beetle it Max- 
well : Sel. Trans., p. 844. [Jamieson.) 

bee -tie (2) (tie as tel), v.i. [A.S. bitel — 
biting or sharp.] To jut out or hang over, ua 
some cliffs do. 

" Or to the dreadful summit of the clifT, 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea." 

Shakesp. . flamlet, i. 4 . 

bee -tied (tied aa teld), pa. par. & adj. 
[Beetle, v.t.] 

be et-ling, pr. par. <fc a. [Beetle, v. (1).] 

beetling, pr. par. & a. [Beetle (2), v.t.] 

" On beetling cliffs, or pent In ruins deep. 

They, till due time shall serve, were bid far h*ncr. " 

Thomson • Castle of Indolence, l 46. 

* beetling- machine, s. A machine 
formerly in use for beetling or beating cloth 
as it was slowly wound on a revolving roller. 

beet'-rad -Ish, s. [Eng. beet; radish.] A 
plant, the same as Beetraye (q.v.). 

beet-rave, s. [Fr. betterave — beet ; from 
bette = beet, and reive = a radish, a root.] A 
plant, tha Red Beet (Beta vulgaris). [Beet.] 

be et-root, s. [Eng. beet; root.] The root of 
the Beet (Beta vulgaris). [Beet,] A valuable 
food, owing to the large amount of sugar it 
contains. Nearly all the sugar used in France 
is made from the heet, and in America 
many of the sugar refiners use it in their 
sugar factories. In Germany a coarse spirit 
is manufactured from the beet, a large pro- 
portion of which is imported into Britain and 
made into methylated spirit. Several attempts 
have been made to establish beetroot distil- 
leries in that country, but the groat dilfienlty 
lias been to obtain a clean spirit, the flavour 
of the beet being very persistent. Beetroot 
contains ten per cent, of sugar, and about two 
per cent, of nitrogenous matters. It was for- 
merly nsed to adulterate coffee. 


boil, bo^; pdiU, jo\W.; eat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; win, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-elan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion, -elonn ~ shun ; -tion, -§ ion — zhun. -tious, -sious = sbus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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beeves— beforehand 


beetroot-sugar, s. Sugar made from 
the root of the beet. It seems to have been 
first made in the year 1747 ; it was largely 
manufactured in France during the wars of 
the revolution, when English cruisers cut the 
French off from access to the West Indian 
rane sugar. It has been considerably developed 
in America. “The beetroot is first washed 
in a rotatory drum immersed in water, then 
rasped into pulp, and squeezed in woollen 
sacks by hydraulic pressure, or in continuous 
revolving presses, or the sugar is removed by 
diffusion in iron tumblers. The juice is 
clarified with lime filtered through animal 
charcoal, crystallised in vacuo, and drained by 
a centrifugal machine.” 

beeve§, s. pi [The plural Df Eng. &e«/(q.v.).] 
Oxen, black cattle. 

" They sought the beeves that made their hroth." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. 10. 

* bee -vor, s. [Beaver (2) (q.v.).] 

4 be e-zen, a. [Bison.] ( 0. Scotch . .) 

be fall', * be-fal', * be-faUe (pret. be- 
fell, ' befelle, * befel, * bi f el, * byfel; pa. par. 
hefdlen), v.t. k i. [A.S. befeallan ; O.S. &i- 
fallan ; Ger. befallen.] 

A. Transitive (followed by the object with 
or without a preposition) : 

1. To happen to, to affect one. (Used at 
first indifferently of favourable or of unfavour- 
able occurrences in oue's career.) 

"Bion ashed an envious roan, that was very sad. 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good had 
befallen uuto another man.' — JJocon. 

2. The tendency being to take more note of 
what is unfavourable than favourable in one’s 
lot, the word now has generally an unfavour- 
able sense. 

"For the common people, when they hear that 
some frightful thing has befallen such a one in such a 
place . . .’—Banyan, P. P., pt ii. 

B. Intrans. : To happen, to take place. 

" But you at least may make report 
Of what befalls 

Wordsworth : White Poe of Ry 1st one, iv. 

be-fal-len, pa. par. [Befall.] 

" 0 teacher, some great mischief hath befallen 
To that meek man.” Milton: P. L., hk. XL 


+ be-fla ine, pa. par. k a. [Beflay.] 

be -flat '-ter, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and flatter.] 
To load with flattery. (Webster.) 

be-flat -tered, pa. par. k a. [Beflatter.] 

be-flatter-ing, pr. par. [Beflatter.] 

* be-fld y (pa. par. befiaine), v.t. [Eng. prefix 
be, and /fay. ] To flay. 

" Out of his skin he was betaine.” 

Gower ; Conf. Atnant., hk. vii. {Richardson.) 

be-flower, v.t . [Eng. prefix be, and fencer.] 
To besprinkle, to scatter over with flowers or 
with pustules. (Hobbes.) 

t bc-flum , v.t. [Eng. prefix be ; and /turn, con- 
tracted from flummery (q.v.).] To befool by 
cajoling language, to cajole, to deceive, to 
impose upon ; (in vulgar phrase) to “ bam- 
boozle/* 

"... then, on the other hand. 1 befiummd them wi" 
Colonel Talbot ’—Scott : Waverley. cn. Ixxi. 

be-flum med, pa. par. [Befltjm.] 
be-flum'-ming, pr. par. [Beflum.] 

be-fo’am, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and foam.] To 
bespatter or cover with foam. 

" At last the dropping -wings, befoam’d all o’er 
With flaggy heaviness, their master bore." 

Eusden: Or. Met., iv. 

be-fo'amed, pa. par. k a. [Befoam.] 
be-fo am-ing, pr. par. [Befoam.] 

be-fog', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and fog.] To in- 
volve in a fog. (Irving.) 

be-fog ged, pa. par. k a. [Befoo.] 
be-fogg'-Ing, pr. par. k a. [Befog.] 

be-fool, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and fool.] To 
make a fool of. (Often used reflexively — to 
make a fool of one’s self ; for in reality no one 
can make a fool of another.) 

"... and how they came back again, and befooled 
themselves for setting a foot out of doors in that peth 
. . — Banyan, P. P., pt. iL 

be-fdoled, pa. par. k a. [Befool.] 


be fal -ling, pr. par. k s. [Befall.] 

A. As present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. vis subst. ; That which befalls, an occur- 
rence. an incident ; an event especially of an 
unfavourable character. 

be-fa v r-i-a, s. [Bejaria.] 

be -fell', * befel, pret. of Befall. 

* beff, * baff, v.t. [Ger. puffen, t bvffen — . . . 
to cuff, bang, or buffet.] To heat, to strike. 
(Scotch.) 

“ Bot the wrath of the goddis has doun beft 
The cietie of Troy from top vnto the ground." 

Doug. : Virgil, 59, 9. 

beff, baff, s. [From baff, v. In O. Fr. bufe, 
buffe, bouffe = a blow from the fist, a cuff.] 
[Buff, Buffet.] A blow, a stroke, a cuff. 
The same as Scotch Baff (q.v.). 

* bef-fro^-, s. [Belfry.] 

^be-fight (gh silent), v.t. [Eug. prefix be, 
and fight.] To fight, to combat. 

be-fit, v. To be suitable to or for; to be- 
come, to he becoming in. Used — 

(a) Of persons : 

" He was not in the frame of mind which beits one 
who is about to strike a decisive hlow. "—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

(d) Of things : 

' Well do a woman's tears befit the eye 
Of him who knew not as a man to die." 

Remans : The A bencerrage, iii. 

be-fit -ted, pret. o/Befit. 

•I Befitted as a pa. par. scarcely exists. 

. . and that it us befitted 
To bear our hearts in grief . . . 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

be-fit -ting, pr. par. k a. [Befit.] 

"An answer befitting the hostile message and menace." 

Longfellow : Courtship of Mila St and it h, iv. 

be-fit'-tihg-ly, adv. In a hefitting manner. 

tbe-flag ged, po. par. [Eng. prefix be, and 
flagged — decorated with flags.] From an 
iroagiuary present, beflag. 

"Berlin is gaily befiagged, and the illuminations 
will be unusually brilliant ''— Daily Telegraph, 23rd 
March, 1877. 


be-fo dl-ing, pr. par. k a. [Befool.] 


be-for e, * bi-for e, * by-for e, * bi for e, 
by-uor e, * bi-for n, * be-for ne, * bi- 
for -en, * be-for -en, prep., conj., & adv. 
[A.S. and O.S. beforan, biforan — (l) before, 
(2) for; Dut. bevore n s = before ;,(N. H.) Ger. 
bevar ; O. H. Ger. bifora, pivora.] 

A. As preposition : 

I. In space: 

I. Gen. : In front of, not behind ; situated in 
front of the face, not behind the hack. Used — 


(a) Of persons: 

"Their common practice was to look no further 
before them than the next line."— Dryden. 

Or (6) More loosely (of things): Situated 

nearer a spectator than is another thing with 
which it is compared in situation. 

"... the hill of Hachilah, which is before Jeshimon." 
—1 Sam. xx vi L 


2. Spec . : In the presence of, as noting— 

(1) Tf7ien used of persons : 

(a) Exposure to the eyes of the person or 
persons in whose presence one is. 

"And Shallum the son of Jabesh conspired against 
him. and smote him before the people."— 2 Kings xv. 10. 
f Before one, in the expression “Thou sbalt 
have no other gods before me ” (Exod. xx. 3 ; 
see also Deut. v. 7), practically means any- 
where ; for as a false god worshipped anywhere 
is worshipped “ before,” i.e., in the presence 
of the AU-seeing One, the commandment can 
be obeyed only by him who forbears to worship 
a false god anywhere. 


(6) Great respect or even actual adoration 
for. 

** On kueos heo gon beforen him falle " 

The Kyng of Tars, 221. iS. in Boucher.) 


"... the place where they kill the hurnt-offerins 
before the Lord. " — Lev. iv. 24. 


(c) Submission to the jurisdiction of. 

•• if a suit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordi- 
nary may license the suit to an higher court." — Ayliffe. 


(d) In the power Df, as if spread out in front 
of them. 


“ The world was all before them, where to choose." 

Milton ■ P. L„ bk xii. 

(2) When used of places (Spec.) : Encampment 
or the construction of military works for the 
purpose of besieging a place. 


" And all the people, even the people of war that 
were with him, went up. and drew nigh, and came 
before the city.”— Josh. viii. 1L 
(3) When used of things: 

(a) Proximity to, either for worship or any 
other purpose. 

”... but thou and thy sons with thee shall minister 
before the tabernacle of witness."— Xumb. xviiL 2. 

(b) The impulse of something behind ; as in 
the common nautical phrase “to run before 
the wind,” i.e., moving in the same direction 
as the wind and impelled hy its full force. 

** Her part, poor soul ! seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe. 

Was carried with more speed before the wind." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

II. In time : 

1. Preceding. 

"Particular advantages it has before all the books 
which have appeared before it in this kind ." — Dryden 

2. Prior to. 

"The eldest [elder?] son is before the younger In 
succession." — Johnson. 

3. Not yet arrived at ; future. 

"The golden age, which a blind tradition has 
hitherto placed in the Past, is Before us ." — Carlyle : 
Sartor Resartus, hk. iii, ch. v. 

HE In a figurative sense : 

1. In preference to, rather than. 

"We think poverty to be infinitely desirable before 
the torments of covetousness." — Taylor. 

2. Superior to. 

** . . . he is before his competitors hotfe in right and 
power. "—Joh nson. 

B. vis conjunction : 

1. Sooner than, earlier in time. 

" Before two months their orb with light adorn. 

If heav'n allow me life, l will return." Dryden. 

2. Previously to, in order that something 
may he. 

" Before this elaborate treatise can become of use to 
my country, two points are necessary.”— Swift. 

C. ,4s adverb : 

L Of place: 

1. Further onward, in advance, in front of. 

" Thou'rt so far before , 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 4. 

2. In front ; opposed to in the rear, or to 
behind. 

IL Of time: 

1. Up to this time, hitherto. 

" The peaceful cities of th' Ausonian shore. 

Lull d in her ease, and undisturbed before. 

Are all on fire." Dryden. 

2. In time past : 

(a) Gen. ; At an indefinite period of hygone 
time. 

"... and the name of Debir before was Kirjath- 
sepher. -Josh. xv. 15. 

(&) Spec. : A short time ago. 

" 1 shall resume somewhat which hath been before 
said, touching the question beforegoing." — Hale. 

3. Already. 

" You tell me, mother, what I knew before. 

The Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore." 

Dryden 

before-casting, s. Forethought. 

“If ony mansleeth hisneighehorehi b\forc«utyng.“ 
—Wycliffe {Exod. xxi. 14). 

before-go, v. t. To precede, go hefore. 

"Merci and treuthe shal be forego tbi face.”— Wycliffe 
(Pt. ixxxviii. 15). 

before-goer, s. A messenger before. 

'* Y schal sende thi bifore-goere an AungeL"— Wycliffe 
(Exod. xxxiii. 2i. 

r Other MSS. read before-renner. 
before-set, a. Prefixed. (Prompt. Parv.) 

before-showing, pr. par. A previous 

disclosure ; a lore-warning. 

*' We hothe saien a dreem in o nygbt bifore-trhewyng* 
Of thingis to oumynge . Wycliffe {Gen. xli. 11). 

before-speaker, s. A spokesman. 

" Profete that is interpretour ether bifor-spekere * 
—Wycliffe (Exod. vii. 1). 

before- wall, s. An advanced rampart. 

"The wal and the bifor-wa l . '* — Wycl ifft ills xxvi it 

^ Other MSS. read bifor-walling. 

be-for’e-51-ted, a. [Eng. before ; cited.) 
Cited before. (Dr. Allen.) 

t be-for e-go-mg, a. [Eng. before ; going.] 
Going hefore. (Now abbreviated into Fore- 
going.) (Milton.) 

be-for e-hand, * be-for e-hande, * bi- 
for -hand, * biuoren-hond, a. k adv. 
[A.S. beforan, and hond — hand. In Sw. i 

forhand.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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A. As adjective : 

1. Possessed of accumulations or stores 
previously acquired. 

** Stranger's bouse is at this time rich, and much 
beforehand, for it hath laid up revenue these thirty- 
seven years,"— Bacon. 

2. In a state of forwardness ; well prepared, 
all but ready. 

” What la man's contending with insuperable diffi- 
culties. but the rolliog oi Sisyphus's stone up the hill, 
which is soon beforehand to return upon him again ? '* 
—L'Ettrange. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Previously, before. 

" Heo biuorenhond leorneth hore meister ."— Ancren 
Riwlc, p. 219. 

2. In a state of priority, first in time. (In 
this sense often followed by with.) 

** . . . they therefore determined to be beforehand 
with their accusers." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. Previously. 

(а) By way of preparation. 

° When the lawyers brought extravagant hills. Sir 
Roger used to bargain beforehand to cut off a quarter 
of i yard in any part of the bilL" — Arbathnot . 

(б) Without waiting for a certain event ; 
antecedently. 

"It would be resisted by such as had beforehand 
resisted the general proofs of the gospel."— A tterbury. 

before mcn-tioned (tioned as shund), 

a. [Eng. before ; mentioned.) Mentioned be- 
fore, whether by word of mouth, by writing, 
or iu a printed page. (Foster.) 

* be for'-en, prep., conj., h adv. [Before.] 
(Chaucer.) 

be for e time, adv. [Eng. before ; time .] 
Formerly ; specially , in tne olden time. 

•' Beforetime In Israel, when a man went to enquire 
of God. thus he spake."— 1 Sam ix. 9. 

* je for he, prep., conj., & adv . [Before.] 

be for '-tune, v.t. [Eng. be; fortune.] To 
happen to, to betide. 

" As much I wish all good befortune you." 

Shakesp. ; Turn Gent, cf Verona, iv. a 

be for -tuned, pa. par. h a. [Befortune.] 
be-for’-tun-Ihg, pr. par. [Befortune.] 

" be-fot e, adv. On foot. 

" Befote, or on fote (afote). Pedestre. "—Prompt. 
Purv. 

be-foul', v.t. [Eng. be; foul.] To foul, to 
render dirty, to soil. (Todd.) 

be-foiiled, pa. par. & a. [Befoul.] 
be-foul'-ihg, pr. par. [Befoul.] 

be-freek' le (le as el), v.t. [Eng. be ; freckle.] 
To spot over with freckles. (Drayton.) 

be friend , v.t. h i. [Eng. be; friend .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To be a friend to or of. to act with 
kindness to, to favour, to countenance, to 
sustain by sympathy. 

** Re thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost who stays till all commend.” 

Pope : Essay on CVificwm, 474. 

2. Fig . : To favour, to be propitious to. 
(Used of tilings.) 

B. Intransitive : To be friendly, favourable. 

M Rut night befriends— through paths obscure he 
pass'd.” Bemans: The. Abencerrage, ii. 

be friend -ed, pa. par. [Befriend.] 
be-friend'-ing, pr. par. [Befriend.] 

** Hope the befriending, 

Does what she can, for she points evermore up to 
heaven." 

Longfellow : The Children of the Lord's Supper. 

be-friend -ment, s. [Eng. befriend ; - ment .] 
The act of befriending ; the state of being 
befriended. (Foster.) 

be-fringe, v.t. [Eng. be; fringe. In Ger. 
befransen.] To place fringes upon, to adorn 
with fringes. 

•’ When 1 flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath spice-, line trunks, or flutt'ring in a row. 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho." 

Pope : Satires, v. 419. 

be-fring*ed, pa. par. h a. [Befrinoe.] 
be-fring'-ing, pr. par. [Befrinoe.] 
beft, pa. par. [Beff.] (Scotch.) 

be fur', v.t. [Eng. be; fur.] To cover or 
clothe with fur. (F. Butler.) 

be-fiirr ed, pa. par. & a. [Befur.] 


bc-fur'-rifig, pr. par. [Befur.] 

* beg, s. [Beioh.] 

beg, * begge, * beg -gen, v.i. h t. [Of uo- 
certain origin. Sweet and Skeat agree in 
referring it to A.S. bedecian = to beg. Dr. 
31 urray admits that this has much to recom- 
mend it, though the phonetic connection be- 
tween the Old Eng. beggen and the still older 
form bedecian is. in his opinion, by no means 
established. He thinks that “ the most likely 
derivation is from O. Fr. begart = begbard.”] 
[Begharos] 

A. Intransitive: To ask for alms, spec., to 
ask habitually ; to be a professional beggar, to 
be a mendicant. 

" I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed ."— Luke xvi. a 

B, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To ask earnestly ; to ask as a beggar does 
for alma. 

° . . . for ail thy blessed youth 
Becomes as aged, and doth beg tbe alma 
Of palsied el a . . .” 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Meas., iii. L 

2. With similar earnestness to request any- 
thing, solicitation for which does not make 
one a mendicant. 

*’ He went to Pilate, and begged tbe body of Jesus.”— 
Matt, xxvii. 58. 

3. To take for granted. [II. 1.] 

*4. To apply for one’s guardianship. [II. 2.] 

" I fear you will 

Be begtfd at court, unless you come off thus." 

The Wits (0. PI.), viii. 509. 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic. To beg the question: To perpetrate 
the fallacy called Petitio principii : to assume, 
if an opponent will permit it, the very thing 
to be proved. 

* 2. Old Law. To beg a person for a fool : To 
apply to be his guardian. The petition was 
presented in the Court of Wards. 

" Leave begging, Lynus. for such poor rewards. 

Else some will beg thee, in the court of wards.” 
Barrington : Epigr.. i. 10. 

% There ia a play upon the words beg you for 
in the following passage 

** And that a great man 

Did mean to beg you for his daughter." 

City Match (0. PI.), 314. U\ares.) 

* (a) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to beg and to desire : — “ To beg marks the 
wisfi ; to desire, the will and determination. 
Beg is the act of an inferior ; desire of a 
superior. We beg a thing as a favour, we 
desire it as a right.” 

(6) To beg, beseech , solicit, entreat, supplicate, 
implore, crave are thus discriminated : — The 
first four of these do not mark such a state of 
dependence in the agent as the last three : to 
beg denotes a state of want ; to beseech, entreat, 
and solicit a state of urgent necessity ; suppli - 
cate and implore, a state of abject distress ; 
crave, the lowest state of physical want. One 
begs with importunity ; beseeches with earnest- 
ness ; entreats by the force of reasoning and 
strong representation. One solicits by virtue 
of one’s interest; supplicates by a humble 
address ; implores by every mark of dejection 
and humiliation. Begging is the act of the 
poor when they need assistance ; beseeching 
and entreating are resorted to hy friends and 
equals, when they want to influence or per- 
suade ; beseeching is more urgent, entreating 
more argumentative. Solicitations are used to 
obtain favours which have more respect to the 
circumstances than the rank of the solicitor ; 
supplicating and imploring are resorted to by 
sufferers for the relief of their misery, and are 
addressed to those who have the power of 
averting or increasing the calamity. Craving 
is the consequence of longing ; it marks an 
earnestness of sufrplication, ao abject state of 
suffering dependence. 

beg, s. [Turkish beg = prince, chief.] [Bey.] 

In Turkey, Tartary, cfc. : A title for a pro- 
vincial governor, or generally for an official of 
high rank. In lodia it is occasionally met 
with, as part of an ordinary proper name, 
boroe by persons presumably of Jlogul Tartar 
descent, but possessed neither of official rank 
nor of aristocratic birth. Beg is essentially 
the same word as Bey, used in Tunis and other 
parts of Northern Africa. 

" Tcgrul Beg, however, the son of Michael, the son of 
Sedfuk, offered himself as a leader and bond of union to 
the Turks."— Mill . Hist. Ituiia (ed. 1848), voL ii., p. 254. 

be-ga, bee-gah, ’big-gah, s. [3Iah- 
ratta, Hind., & c., bigha.] 


In India: A land measure. That of Bengal 
Is about 1,000 square yards, or one-third of an 
Eoglish acre. That of the 3Iabratta country 
contains 3,926 square yards ; consequently 1$ 
begas will be = an English acre. 

*be-gab', v.t . [Bygab.] 

* beg-air -ies, s. [From O. Eng. begare = 
variegate.] Stripes or slips of cloth sewed 
on garments, by way of ornament, such as are 
now worn io liveries ; pessmeots. [Begaris.] 

"... use or wear* in their eleithing, or apparell, or 
lyning thereof, ouie claith of gold, or silver, velvet* 
satine, damask, tuffataes, or ony 6 egairies. frenyies, 
pasinents, or broderie of gold, silver, or silk, . . ." — 
Acts Ja. IV. (1581), a 113. 

* be-gall', * be-gal', v.t. [Eng. be; gall.] 
To gall, to chafe, to rub till soreness arise. 

*’ And shake your sturdy trunks, ye prouder pines. 
Whose swelling graines are like begald alone 
With the deep furrowes of the thunder stoue." 

Bp. Ball: Defiance to Envy. 

* be-gal led, * be-gald', pa. par. [Beg all.] 

* be- gal' Ion, v.t. [A.S. aga-lwan = to stupe- 
fy.] To frighten, to terrify. (N.E.D.) 

* be -ga ne, a. [A.S. begangan = to surround.] 
Covered, overlaid. (Scotch.) [Beooxe.] 

’* And bom of bricht Apollo gold begane 

Doug. ; Vtrgil, 162, 45. 

* be gar'-eit, * be gar -y it, pa. par. [Be- 

GAR1E.] 

* be-gar'-ie, * be-gar’-e, v.t . [Prob. from 
Fr. bigarrer = to diversify.] (0. Eng. & Scotch.) 

1, To variegate. 

(a) Gen. : To deck with various colours. 

" Begareit all in sundry hewis." 

Lyndsay : S. P. fi., ii. 103. (^amiXon.) 

(b) Spec. : To stripe, to variegate with lines 
of various colours, to streak. 

" All of gold wrocht was thare riche attyre. 

Thar purpoure robbis begaryit achy □ and brycht.’’ 
Douglas : Virgil, 267, 15. (Jamieson ) 

2. To besmear, to bedaub, to bespatter. 

" Some Whalley's Bible did begarie. 

By letting flee at it canarie." 

Colville : Mock Poem, pt L, 59. 

be-gasse', s. [Bagasse.] 

be-gat', pret. of Beget (q.v.). 

“Shem . . . begat Arphaxad two years after tbs 
flood. And She iu lived after he beg>u Arphaxad ..." 
—Gen. xL 10, 1L 

be-ga'-vel, s. [Eng. be, and gavel (q.v.).] 
[Bagavel.] It is called also Bethugavel, or 
Ch ijypi ng-gavcl (q . v. ). 

*be-gaw, * be-ga wd\ v.t. [Eng. be; gate 
(q.v.).] [Gewgaw.] To deck out with gew- 
gaws. 

"... Begauxied with chains of gold and jewels." 

Xorth : Plutarch, p. 127. (VftcAariiion.) 

' be-gaw ed, *be-gawd -ed, pa. par. & a. 

[B EG AW.] 

* be-gaw -ing, * be-gawd -ing, pr. par. 
[Begaw.] 

be-ge'ilt, s. [Beounk.] 

bc-gem’, i'.f. [Eng. 6c; gem.] To adorn with 
precious gems, or anything similarly beautiful 
and lustrous. 

"The doe awoke, and to the lawn 
Begemmed with dewdrops, led her fawn." 

.Scoff ; Lady of the Lake, iii. X 

be gem med, pa. par. & a. [Begem.] 
be-gem -mlng, pr. par. [Begem.] 

* beg -en-ild, * beg en eide, s. [O. Eug. 
begen = to beg, and yldo, yld, eld = age, 
seniority, a man.] A mendicant. 

" A bastard e, a bounde on. a begeiKldei douhter." 

Piers Plowman, p. 153. (S. in Boucher. \ 

* be-ges', *be-gess', adv. [Eng. pref. be = 
by, and gesse = guess ; Daa. pi&sc.] By chance, 
at random. 

"Thon lichtlies all trew properties 
Of luve express, 

Ajid marks qulien neir a styme thou seis. 

And hits begess." 

Scott : Evergreen, i. US 
“ I bnpnit in n wilderness. 

Quhair I chanst to gang in beges." 

Hurd's Pilg. ( Watson s Coll ). IL 30. 

be-get', *bi-get e, *by-gyte (pret. 6c^of, 
t begat, * begattr, * begatc : pa. par. begotten, 
bigeten), v.t. [Eng. be ; get = to cause to get ; 
A.S. begytan, bigitan (pret begeat) = to get, to 
obtain ; A.S. prefix be, and getan, gytan, gitan 
= to get.] [Get. ] 


boil, bo^; poTit, jo^Vl; cat, 5ell, ehorus, 9hin, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -^ion, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhiin. -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, he. = bel, deL 
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begetter — begin 


1, Lit. : To engender, to generate, to pro- 
create, to become the father of. (Used of the 
procreation of children.) 

2. Fig . ; To produce, to engender, to gene- 
rate, to cause to come into existence. (Used 
of projects, ideas, or anything similar, or 
generally of anything which man can briag 
into being.) 

" "Till earned loeice« in e*vcb domain. 

This fa t rite good beg<t* peculiar mm. 

Goldsmith . The Traveller. 

be -get -ter. s. [Eag. beget ; -er .] 

]. Lit.: One who begets, one who pro- 
creates ; a father. 

•• For what their prowess train'd, the law declares 
Is to themselves alone. and to their heirs 
X o share of that goes back to the begetter." 

[try den. 

2. Fig.: A producer; as “a begetter of 
disease.” 

bog'-ga-ble, a. [Eng. beg ; -able ] Able to 
be obtained if begged for, or at least able to be 
begged with a doubtful result. 

•• He finds it his best way to be nlwnya craving, be- 
cause he lights many times upon thiuw that are dis- 
posed of, or not beggable." — Butler's Characters. 

beg gar, * beg -ger, * beg’-gere, s. [Eng. 
lu g. -cr; Dnt. bedclaar ; Ger. bettler ; Ital. 
piccaro. Comp, also Sw. tiggare; Uau. tigger. ] 
[Bkg.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. One whose habitual practice is to implore 
people for alms, whether because he has some 
physical or mental defect which wholly or 
partially incapacitates him from working ; 
or because (if soch a thing be conceivable) all 
his cttorts to obtain work have been uniformly 
abortive ; or finally, in too many cases, because 
he is too idle to work end too shameless to 
blush at the meanness of casting his support 
on others perhaps less strong in body, aDd 
even less rich in purse, than himself. 

" Bet than a Inzer. or a beggere.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 242. 

*' And there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, 
which was laid at Ins gate, full of sores, and desiring 
to fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich 
mail's table . . .“ — Luke xvi. 2b. 21. 

2. One who is dependent on others fot 
support, whatever his position in society. 

"They (the non-Juriug clergy] naturally became 
beggars and loungers.' — Macaulay : Bist. Eng . ch. xiv. 

3. One who asks a favour, however legiti- 
mate ; a petitioner for anything. 

" What subjects will precarious kings recard * 

A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. Uryden. 

II. Fig. : One who, iu a logical matter, 
begs "the question; one who assumes the 
point in dispute, or, in a more general sense, 
who nssumes what he does not prove. 

"These shameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of thing*. as- 
sume to themselves to he men oi Teasou." — Til lot son 

B. Old Law and Ord. Lang. Sturdy beggar: 
An able-bodied man quite capable, if lie liked, 
of working, but who will not do it because he 
prefers to quarter himself upon the inclns- 
trious. The Act 14 Eliz., c. 5, passed in 1572, 
defined rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars 
to lie “ all persons whole and mighty in body, 
able to labour, not having land or mister, nor 
using any lawful merchandise, craft, or mys- 
tery.” These, and couided wiih them, un- 
happily, " all common labourers able in body, 
loitering and refusing to work for such rea- 
sonable wage as is commonly given "—that 
is, what now would be called ‘all agricultural 
or other labourers on strike — were, for the 
first offence, to be grievously whipped and he 
burned through the gristle of the right ear 
with a hot iron an inch round; for the second 
should he deemed felons ; and for the third 
suffer death, without benefit of clergy. The 
cruel severity of the Act made it fail of effect. 
The sturdy beggar continued to flourish ; he 
does so still. He maybe seeu daily almost 
aoywbere, alike ia Europe and the United 

; and a& long as the thoughtless continue 
to give him alms in the street, there i& no 
likelihood of his coudesceudiug to work. 

beggar-brat, s. A contemptuous ap- 
1* at ion for a child engaged in begging. A 
ggar’s child. 

beggar-maid, s. An unmarried female 
beggar. 

"Young Adam Cupid, lie that shot so trim. 

When King Cophetua lov'd the beggar-maid.” 

Shakesp : ftameo ud Juliet, ii. 1. 

beggar-man, 5 A man who is a beggar. 


"G7o. Is it ft beggar-man* 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Shakccp. ; King Lear, Iv. L 

Beggar-nan's Oatmeal : A plaat, Alliaria 
officinalis . 

Beggar's Basket : A local name for a plant, 
rulmonciria officinalis. 

beggar’s-brown, s. A light-brown snuff, 
which is made of the stem of tobacco ; what 
in England is generally denominated Scotch 
snuff. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

beggar’s-liee, s. A vulgar name for an 
American boragmaceous plaat— the Echino- 
sprrmum virginicum , the hooked prickles uf 
whose nuts or bur-like fruits adhere to the 
clothes of passers-by. 

beggar’s ticks, s. A similarly vulgar 
name lor two composite plants, also from 
America— the Bidens frondosa and the B. con - 
Tiata, the fruit of which, having two teeth or 
prickles, adhere to the clothes. 

beggar weed, s. [So called by farmers 
and others from its growing only in im- 
poverished soil, or because of itself it beg- 
gars the land. ] A name given by farmers in 
different parts of England to various weeds, 
specially to Polygonum aviculart , Cuscuta 
trifolii, Heraclium s)‘hondylivm, Spergula ar- 
vensis, and Galium aparine. (Britten.) [Poly- 
gonum, Cuscuta, &c.] 
beggar-woman, s. A woman who is a 
beggar. 

" The elder of them, being put to nurse, 

Was by a beggar-teoman stol'n nway." 

‘Shakesp. : King Benry VI., iv. 2. 

4 beg-ger, v.t. [From beggar, s.) 
I. Lit. : To reduce to beggary ; to im- 
poverish. (Used of persons.) 

"Wive* beggar husbands, husbands starve their wives." 

Coieper : Task, bk. ii. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To impoverish. (Used of an exchequer 
or of finances.) 

"... her merchants were to be undersold, her 
customers decoyed away, her exchequer beggared 
Macaulay : Bist. Bag., ch. xxiv. 

2. To deprive. (Followed hy of.) 

*' Necessity, of matter beggar'd, 

Will nothing stick our persou to arraign 
In ear and ear." Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 

3. To exhaust; to tax to the utmost the 
power of. 

"It beggar'd ail description." 

SKukcsp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, 51. 2. 

beggar-my-neigbbour, s. A game at 
cards, either the same with, or veTy like that 
of Catch-honours. (Jamieson, dc.) (Eng. d 
Scotch.) 

beg -gar ed, pa. par. & a. [Beggar, v.] 

" Big M&rs seems bankrupt iu tbeir beggared host." 

Shakesp. : Men. r,, iv. 2. 

beg’-gar-lrig, * beg -ger-ing, pr. par . & 

a. [Beggar, v.] 

beg -gar-ll-ness, * beg-ger-ly-nesse, s. 

[Eng. beggarly; -ness.) The quality of beiDg 
beggarly ; meanness. 

"They went about to hinder the journey, by railing 
on the beggarltness of it. And discrediting of it." — 
Lord Wimbledon to the L/uke of Buckingham. Cabala 
(1654), p. 136. [Todd.) 

beg -gar-ly, * beg -ger-ly, * beg'-ger- 

lye, n. & adt>. [Eug. beggar ; * ly .) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of persons: Like a beggar, pooT-looking, 
mean. 

" Who. thAt beheld *uch it bankrupt beggarly fellow 
iu Cromwell entering the n&rhanient house with a 
thread l >u re, torn cloak, and greasy hat, could have 
susiweted that he should, by the murder of one king 
and the banishment of another, ascend the throne?"— 
South. 

2. Of things : Suitable for a beggar ; like 
that of a beggar ; mean, contemptible. 

"As children multiplied and grew, the household 
of the priest became more and more beggarly.” — 
Macaulay : Bist . Eng . ch. iii. 

B. As adverb : In a manner suitable to a 
beggar; meanly, indigeutly. (In a literal or 
in a figurative sense.) 

"Touching God himself, hath he revealed that it is 
his delight to dwell beggarly / And that he taketb no 
pleasure to be worshipped, saving only in poor cot- 
tages ? B ooker. 

beg-gar-y, * beg’-ger-jf, * beg-ger-ye, 

s . [Eng. beggar; -y.J 

1. Of persons : The state or condition of an 
habitual beggar ; indigence. 

"Gaunt Beggary, and Scorn." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 76. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, 


2. Of things: Poverty; indigence. 

" There s beggary in the love that can be reckon'd." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L 1. 

begged, * beg-gede, pa. par. k a. [Beo.] 

* beg'-gild, s. [O. Eng. beggen = to beg ; fen;, 
ending - ild .) A beggar. 

" Kit is beggilde rihte norte beren bagge on bftc.'— 
Ancrcn Bitcle, p. 163. 

beg'-gihg, * beg'-gynge, pr. par., «.,&*. 
[Beg, i\] 

A. & B. As present participle d participial 
adjective : lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb, 

TT Begging Friar (Ch. Hist.) : A friar who, 
having taken a vow of poverty, supported 
himself by begging. [Mendicant Orders.] 
"The Mnga of minstrel* and the tales of begging 
friars."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of begging for, or soliciting any- 
thing. Spec., the act of soliciting alms. 

" 1 Pish. Xo. friend, cannot you bee? Here’s them In 
our country of Greece get* more with begging than we 
can do with working .”— Shakesp : Pericles, u. L 

2. Ijygic : The act of assuming what is not 
conceded, as in the phrase 11 a begging of fhe 
question.” 

beg'-ging-ly, adv. [Eng. begging'; • ly .] Like 
a heggar ; as a beggar would do. 

" Even my bonnet— how beggingly the looks at 
that ." — Mist Milford : Our Village, l. 5L [K.E.D.) 

* beg'-girig-ness, s. [Eng. begging ; -ness.] 
Need io ess, beggary. 

" Ther sbal come to thee . . . thi beggingnette as a 
man arm yd." — Wyclxife l Prov. xxiv. Ml. 

Beg'- bards. Beg uards, Bog'-ards, 

s. pi. (Low Lat. beghardvs , begehardus , beyi- 
ardus, from Lambert Btgue, who appears to 
have been the founder of some religious lay 
brotherhoods in the twelfth ceotury.) 

Church History: 

1. Certain religions people who associated 
themselves into a kind of monastic lodging- 
house under a chief, whilst they were un- 
married, retiring when they pleased. As they 
often supported themselves by wearing, they 
were sometimes called "Brother Weavers. 
They first attracted notice in the Netherlands 
in the thirteenth century. They were estab- 
lished at Antwerp in 1228, and adopted the 
third rule of St. Francis io 1290. (Mosheim.) 

2. The hody described under 1 seems to 
have lingered in diminishing numbers till the 
seventeenth cent., when they were absorbed 
by the "tertiaries” of the Fraaciscans. By 
the third rule of St. Francis, those might 
have a certain loose connection with this 
order, who, without forsaking their worldly 
business, or forbearing to marry, yet dressed 
poorly, were continent, prayerful, and grave 
in manners. 

3. Used loosely as an abusive epithet for 
the Albigenses, Waldenses, &c. 

* be-ghost', v.t. [Pref. be-, and Eng. gtfiosf.] 

1. To make a ghost of. 

2, To endow with a spirit or souL (K.E.D.) 

bc-gilt', a. [Eng. be; gilt.) Gilded over. 

"Six maids attending on her. attired with hucltram 
bride laces begilt, . . B. J orison : Understood*. 

be gin', * be-gin ne, * bi-gyn ne, r.t. & t. 

[A.S. fovrinnau (pret. began, pa. par. bepunnen), 
aginnan, anginnan, ingingan, ongitinan, ort- 
gynnan ; from a, an, in, or on, and pynnan = 
to begin ; O. S. & O. II. Ger. beginnan ; Sw. 
begynna ; Dun. begynde ; Dut. & Ger. brginnen ; 
Lat. gigno ~ to bring forth ; Gr. yiy^o^at 
(gignomai), aud yeW (geno) ; from the root 
gen, 8an.se . gun = to be born, and gdganmi 
= to beget, or to bring forth.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To commence action; to pass from in- 
action to action. 

"... yat alle ye hretheren and sisteren of yis frv 
ternite shul kepen and begynnen her deuocioun on ye 
enen of ye feste of ye Trim tee, . . .”—Eug. Gilds {Ear. 
Eug. Text Soc). p. 25. 

2. To trace the first ground, element, or 
existence of anything. 

" The apostle begins our knowledge In the creatures, 
which leads us to the knowledge of God. —Locke. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To come into being, or commence or 
enter on auy particular state of existence. 

(a) To come into being. (Used of persons 
or things.) 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
.Syrian. se t ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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" E’ - e the base Jaws of servitude began , 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran." 

Vryden. 

Q)) To commeuce or enter on any particular 
■tate of existence ; to commence, to arise. 

"At! began. 

All ends, in love of God and love of mail."— Pope, 

2. To commence any action or course of 
action ; to take the first step from non-action 
to action ; to do the first act, or part of an act, 
"Thru they began at the ancient nun which were 
before tiie house."— Ezek. ix. 6. 

If Begin is often followed half-tmnsitively 
by an infinitive. 

'* Now and then a sigh ho stole. 

And tears began to flow." Dryden. 

IT To begin with : To comineneo with ; to 
select any particular person or thing as the 
first of a series. 

” \ lesson which requires so much time to learn, had 
need be earJy begun with." — Govern, (if the Tongue. 

\ Crahb thus distinguishes the verbs to 
begin, to commence, and to enter upon : — “Begin 
and commence are so strictly allied in signifi- 
cation, that it is not easy to discover the 
difference in their application, although a 
minute difference does exist. To begin respects 
the order of time ; to commence, the exertion 
of setting about a thing. Begin is opposed to 
end ; commence, to complete : a persou begins a 
thing with a view to ending it ; he commences 
with the view of completing it. To begin is 
either transitive or intransitive ; to commence 
is mostly transitive : a speaker begins by 
apologising ; he commences his speech with 
an apology. To begin is used either farthings 
or persons ; to commence, for persons only : 
all things have their beginning; in order to 
effect anything we must make a commencement. 
Begin is more colloquial than commence: thus 
we say, to begin the work, to commence opera- 
tions. To commence and enter upon are as 
closely allied in sense as the former words ; 
they differ principally in application : to cow- 
mence seems rather to denote the making an 
experiment ; to enter upon, that of first doing 
what has not been tried before : we commence 
an undertaking ; we enter upon an employ- 
ment.” ( Crahb : Eng. By non.) 

* be-gin'ne, s. [Prom begin, l Beginning. 

” Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meets thee in the dore.” 
Spenser : F Q.. III. iii. 21. 

be-gin-ner, s. [Eng. begin; -er. In Dut. 
beginner ; Sw. bcgynnarc ; Dan. begynder .] 

1. One who originates anything ; one who is 
the first to do anything. 

"Socmtes maketh Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, 
the first beginner thereof, eveu under the apostles 
themselves."— Booker. 

2. One whose study of a science or practice 
of an art has just commenced ; one inexperi- 
enced in what he is doing or professing to do ; 
a young learner or practitioner. 

"Our choir would scarcely he excused, 

Eveu as a hand of raw beginners." 

Byron ; Hours of Idleness ; Granta. 


be-gin'-nmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Begin. 1 

A. & B. Aspr. par . & participial adj . ; Iq 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. ,4s substantive : 

I. The act of commencing to do. 

“ This beginning of miracles did Jesua In Cana of 
Galilee." — John ii. 11. 

II. The stato of commencing to be. 

*' Youth, what man s age is like to be. doth show : 
We may our end by our beginning know.” 

Denham. 

III. The commencement or cause of any- 
thing. 

1. The time or date of the commencement 
of anything. 

(a) The moment in bygone time in which 
the heavens and the earth— i.e. the material 
universe— came into existence at the fiat of the 
Creator. 

" In the beginning God created the ho&ven ami the 
earth. —Con. i. 1. 


(b) From everlasting, from eternity. 

hi the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God.' — John i. L 


2. The first part of anything. 

” The causes and designs of an action are the begin- 
ning ; the elFeets of these causes, and the d 5 faculties 
that aro met with In the execution of these designs, 
are the middle ; and the unravelling tmtl resolution of 
these dilticmties are tbe end.’’— Broome. 


3. That which causes anything. 

" Wherever we nlace the hr ginning of motion, 
whether from tho head or tho heart, the body moves 
and acts by a consent of all its parts.” — Swift. 

4. That ffom which anything glows or de- 
velops. 


The understanding is passive ; and whether or not 
It will have these beginnings and materials of know- 
ledge, is not in its own power."— Locke. 

be-gin-^ing-less, a. [Eng. beginning; -less.] 
Without a beginning. 

" Melchiaedeek, in a typical or mystical way, was 
beginningless, and endless in his existence.’' — Burrow • 
Senn. ii. 3o7. 

be-gird', t be-girt' (pret. A- pa. par. begirt , 
begirded), v.t. [A.S. begyrdan, beg red an = (1) 
to begird, to surround, (2) to clothe, (3) to 
defeod, to fortify ; Ger. begiirten ; Goth, be- 
gairdan.) 

I. Literally: To encircle with a girdle; to 
place a literal girdle round the body or any- 
thing else. 

II. Figuratively : To encircle with anything 
else than an aerial girdle. 

1. Gen. : lu the foregoing sense. 

"And, Lentulus. begirt you l’ompey’s house." 

B. Jon to)i Catiline, iU. 8. 

2. Spec. : To encircle with hostile works 
with the view of besieging. 

" It was so closely begirt before the king’s niaTch 
into the west, that the council humbly desired his 
majesty that he would relieve it.”— Clarendon. 

be gird -ed, be-girt', pa. par. & a. [Begird.] 

be-gird'-ihg, * be-girt'-ing, pr. par. & a. 

[Begird.] 

” He describes them as begirt ing the hair-bulbs."— 
Todd and Bowman : Physiol. Ana't., vol. L, p. 407. 

be-girt' (I), v. [Begird.] 
be-girt' (2), pa. par. & a. [Begirded.] 

beg'-ler-beg, beg'-li-er-bey, s. [Turk. = 
lord of lords.) [Beo.] 

In Turkey : A title for a provincial governor, 
next in dignity beneath the Grand Vizier. He 
has under him several begs, ngas, &c. 

beg-ler-beg-lik, s. [Turkish.] 

In Turkey ; The province ruled over by a 
beglerbeg (q.v,). 

beg'-li-er-bey, s . [Beglerbeg.] 

be-glo'om, v.t. [Eng. pref. be; gloom.) To 
cast gloom over ; to render gloomy. 

11 1 should rather endeavour to support your mind, 
than Wgioom it with my own melancholy. "—Badcock 
to Dr. White (1787). Statement of Dr. W hits' s Obliga- 
tions, Ac., p. 82. 

be-gna'w ( g silent), r .t. [Eog. prefix be; 

gnaw.] To gnaw (lit. if fig.). 

” The worm of conscience still begnaw thy soul.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 111., i. 3. 

be-gnaw'ed, pa. par. & a, [Beo n aw.) 
be-gnaw -mg, pr. par. [Beonaw.) 

* be-go', v.t. [A.S. begangan — to go after, to 
perforin, to dispatch, to attend, to be near, to 
surround, to worship.] 

1. To perform, to accomplish. (5. in Boucher.) 

2. To surround. (S. in Boucher.) 

II Occurs only as past participle and parti- 
cipial adjective. [Beoone.] 

t be-god', v.t. [Eng. be, and god.) To make a 
god of, to deify. 

t be-god -ded, pa. par. & adj. [Beood.] 

” High-flown perfectionists,— what is yet more exe- 
crable. when they are come to the height of their 
begadded condition, Ac., cannot sin, do what they will’’ 
— J (ore: Myst. qf Godliness, p. 610, 

t be-god'-ding, pr. par. [Begod.] 

4 be gon e, * be-gon ne, * be-go , 3 4 bi-go', 

* ky-go » pa. par. & a. [A. 8. begangan — to 
go after, to perforin, to dispatch, to lie near, 
to surround, to worship.] 

1. Gone far, sunk deep, especially in woe or 
in weal ; beset with. 

"... Is with treasour so full Gout&r: Conf. 

Amant., bk. v. 

M . . . so deep was her wo begonne.” 

Rom. of tho Rose. 

"He la rich and well bego.”— Gower: Conf. Amant., 
bk. iv. 

IT It still appears in the word woe-begone 
(q.v.). 

2. Surrounded. 

** The bridles wore, for the nones. 

By go with prcelouse stones. ’’ 

Chron, of Eng. in llitson't Romances. {S. in Boucher,) 

be-gon e, intcrj . [Imperative of verb to be, 
and past participle of go.) Begone, get you 
gone, go, go away, depart, quit my presence 1 


*' Begone l nor dare the hallowed stream to stain. 

She fled, for ever banish'd from the tram." 

Addison. 

be-go'-ni-a, s. [Named after Michael Begon, 
a Frenchman born in 1638, who promoted 
botany.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Begoniaceae (Begooiads). [Begoni- 



ace as. ] Several species are cultivated in 

greenhouses, in fiower-pots, in houses, and in 
similar situations. 

be-go-ni-a'-9e-re (Latin), be-go'-m-ad^ 
(Eng.), s. pi. [Begonia] 

Bot. : An order of plants, classed by Lind'ley 
under his XXIVth or Cucurbital alliance. 
The flowers are unisexual. The sepals supe- 
rior, coloured ; in the males four, two being 
within the others and smaller than them ; in 
the females five, two being smaller than the 
rest. The stamina are indefinite ; the ovarv is 
inferior, winged, three-celled, with three double 
polys perm ous placentae in the axis. The fruit 
is membranous, three-celled, with ao inde- 
finite number of minute seeds. The flowers, 
which arc in cymes, are pink ; the leaves are 
alternate, and toothed with scarious stipules. 
Genera, 2; species 159 (Lindlry, 1847). Locali- 
ties, the East and VCest Iodies, &c. [Begonia.) 

4 be-gon'ne, pa. par. & a. [Bego, v., and 
Begone.] 

t be-go re, y.t. [Eng. pref. be, and gore.) Oc- 
curs only in Dast par. bego red = besmeared 
with gore. 

” Besides, ten thou»xnd monsters foule abhor'd 
Did wait about it, japing griesly. all begor'd. " 

Spenser ; F. Q , I \*. xl. J. 

be got', be-got'-ten, pa. par., a., & $. 
[Beget.] 

1. Lit, : Generated, produced. 

" Found that tbe issue was nut )m begot." 

Shakesp. „■ Richard 111., UL 5. 

**. . . the only begotten Sou of God.”— John iii. 16. 

2. Script. : To be the Divine cause or the 
human instrument ia producing regeneration 
within a sinful soul. 

"We know that whosoever is born of God sianetb 
not : but bo that is begotten of God keoi*eth himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him uot."— l John v. 18, 

”... my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my bonds .^ —Philemon 10. 

3. Script. Of God : To stand to the eternal 
“Son of God ” in such a mysterious relatiou 
as to warrant the latter to he called “ the only 
begotten Son of God.” 

11 For God so loved the world, that he pave his ouly 
begotten Son. that whosoever behevetb in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life/Wofta iii. 16. 

be-g^nilc, be-gowk, s. [Eng. pref. be, and 
Scotch gowk, gawk = a fool.] The act of 
jilting or making a fool of. 

" If he bas gl’en you the begowk, hit him gang, my 
woman; ye'll get anither an a better."— .Saxon and 
<?aefc, ii. 32. {Jamiesoti.) 

be-gou’th, be -gou de, pret. of verb Begin. 
Begun. (Scotch.) 

"The West Kynryk begmith to rys, 

As the East begouth to favle ” 

Wyntoum, Frol. 27. {Jamieson.) 

4 be-gril 90, y.f. [Eng. prefix be, and grace.] 
To endow with grace. (Oteurs only in the 
past participle.) 

4 bo-gra^ed, pa. par. k a. [Begrace.) 

4 begrauin, jhj. par. [Begraved.] 

4 be-gTd ve (1), v.t. [A.S. begrafan, bigrafan.) 
In Dut. begraven ; Ger. begraben = to begrave ; 


boil, b 6 $; ptfdt, eat, 9011, ehorus, 9hin, benpb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, af; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -mg, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -eious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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Goth, bigraban = to dig up.] To commit to 
the grave, to bury. 

" That he wald sufflr to be caryit from thence 
Tbay curpisdede, ... 

To suffix thaiue Gegrauin far to be.” 

Doug. : Virgil , 363. 48. 


* be-gra ve (2). v. t. [Eng. prefix be, and grave, 
v.t. k pa. par. beg rave.] To grave, to engrave. 


" [He] stood upon a foote on higlite 
Of homed g(>Ule ; and with great sleight 
Of workmauship it was beg rave." 

Gower: Conf. Am., bk. L 


* bc-gra ved, bc-grav-en, * begrauin, 

pa. par. k a. [Beghave (1).] 


* be-gra v-irig, pr. par . k a. [Beorave (1).] 


be-grease, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and grease.] 
To cover with grease. ( Minsheu .) 


be gre a^ed, pa. par. k a. [Begrease.] 
be-gre a§-ing, pr. par. k a. [Begrease.] 

* be-gre de (pret. be-grad de), v.t. [Eng. 
& A.S. pref. be, and A.S. gnerlan ; O. Eng. grede 
— to say, to cry, to call. ] Te cry out against. 

•• The fugheles that the er begraddr." 

Buie and Nightingale, 1,132. (A in Boucher.] 

* be-gret te, pa. par. [A.S. gretan = (1) to 
go, to meet, to approach ; (2) to greet, to 
aalute ; (3) to touch. } Sainted. 

“ The teri9 lete he fall, and tendirly 
With hertlie lufe begrette hir thus in hy.” 

Doug. : riryif, 179, 44. 


be-gri me, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and grime. ] To 
soil with soot, the black material which ad- 
heres to the outside of pots and pans, or any- 
thing similar. 

" . . . bands of dragoons, spent with running and 
riding, and begrimed with dust."— Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

toe-gri med, pa. par. k a. [Begrime.] 
be-gri'm-mg, pr. par. & a. [Begrime.] 

be-grudg‘e, v.t. [Eug. pref. be, and gntdge.] 
To grndge. 

"None will have cause to begrudge the beauty or 
height of corner-stones . ."—Standard of Equality, § 25. 

be-grudg’ed, pa. par. & a. [BEcmunoE.] 

bc-grudg'-ing, pr. par. [BEORunoE.] 

’ be-grut -ten, a. [Sw. begrdta = to weep 
for, to deplore.] Having the face disfigured 
with weeping. (Jamieson.) 

toe-gui le. * be-gi le, bl gyle, * by gyle, 

v.t. [Eng. be, guile, O. Fr. guiler= to de- 
ceive.] 

1. To deceive by means of guileful conduct 
or words. 

* ]. To cover up with guile; guilefully to 
hide. 

*• So beguiVd 
With outward honesty." 

Shakesp. : Hope of Lucrece. 

2. To deceive by means of a false state- 
ment. 

" Why wol he thus himself and us bigyle t" 

Chaucer : C. T.. 8.128. 

II. To allure or lure to or from any place, 
course of conduct, &c. 

(а) To anything. 

” And the woniau said, The serpent beguiled me, 
and I did eat.’— Gen hi. 13. 

(б) From anything. 

M Perceives not Lara that hit anxious page 
Beguiles his charger from the combat's rage." 

Byron : Lara, ii. 15. 

III. To canse to mistake, to cause to com- 
mit an error, without reference to the means 
by which this has been brought about. 
(Scotch.) 

" I thank my God he never beguiled me yet."— 
Walker: Remark. Passages, p. 10. 

** I'm saer beguil'd ” is = 1 have fallen into 
a great mistake. (Jamieson.) 

IV. To thwart ; to disappoint. 

1. To thwart or elude by artifice. 

U In this sense the object of the verb may 
be a person or a thing. 

** Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itself by death ? 'Tls yet some comfort, 

W hen misery could beguile the tyrant'* rage." 

Shakesp. : Lear . iv. 6. 

2. To disappoint. 

•* The Lord Ahoyn comes to the road of Aberdeen 
still looking for the coming of his soldiers, but he was 
beguiled. Spalding, i. 165. {Jamieson. I 

V. To remove tedium or weariness ; to 
give pleasing amusement to the mind, and 
ao make time slip pleasantly away. 


"Nought, without thee, my weary soul beguiles." 

Uemant: Sonnef, 271. 


be-guile, s. [From beguile , v. (q.v.).] A 
deception, a trick ; “the slip ; ’* a disappoint- 
ment. 


’• Ere I came back, and well T wat short while. 

Was I a coining, I gets the beguile, 

Nae thing I fluds. ..." ... 

Rost: U elenore, p. 70. (/amieiou.) 


B. past participle of begin : 

" Being confident of this very thing, that he which 
bath begun a good work in ypu will perform it uutil 
the day of Jesus Christ,” — Phil. i. 6. 

f be-gunk', v.t. [Begunk, p.] To cheat, to 
deceive. Spec., to jilt iu love. 

*’ Whose sweetheart has begunked him won his hesrt. 
Then left him all forloru to dree the smart?" 
Village Fair: Black w. Mag., Jan. 1821, p. 426. {Jamieson.) 


toe-guilcd, * toe-guy Id, pa. par . k a. [Be- 
guile.] 

toe-gulle-ment, s. [Eng. beguilement.] The 
act of beguiling ; the state of being beguiled ; 
that which beguiles. 

be-guil-er, * be-gil -cr, s. lEng. beguile, 
-er.] One who beguiles ; an allurer, a deceiver, 
a cheat. 

" To-day a beguiler, to-morrow hegniled." 

Wodroephc : Fr. & Eng. Gr. (1623), p. 476. 

toe-gml’-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Beguile, v.] 
A* ./is present participle £ participiol adj. : 
“’Tis flown— the vision : and the sense 
Of that beguiling influence !" 

H’ordsuwf h : White Doc of fly 1st one, iv. 

B. As substantive: The act of deceiving 
people by living or speaking falsehood. 

" For further I could say, This man’s untrue. 

And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling.” 

Shakesp. : Lover's Complaint. 

be-guil'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. beguiling, - ly .] 
In a manner to beguile. (Webster.) 

f be-guil'-tied, pa. par. k a. [Beguilty.] 

t toc-gUll'-ty, v.t. [Pref. be-, and Eng. guilty 
(q.v.),] To render guilty. 

’■ Dost at once beguilty thine own conscience with 
sordid bribery.”— Bp. Sanderson : Sermons. 

t toe -guil'-t y ing, pr. par . [Beguilty.] 

beg'-uin, 5. [From Fr. beguin, the masculine 
form of M g uine.) A Beghard. [Begharqs.] 

beguinage (as beg-in-azh, <>r Beg- 
in ig), s. [Eng. beguin(e); -age; Fr. beguinage 
= a house for heguines (q.v.).] A community 
of beguines : a religions house for beguines. 
In the Low Countries the name is often used 
for the quarter of the town in which sucli a 
house is situated. 

’’ The house at Little Oldding bore no resemblance 
whatever to a beguinage. '— Quarterly Review, xxii. 94. 
{X.E.D.) 

be-guine', beg-uine. s. [Fr. begvine, from 
Med. Lat. beguina, begina — a follower of 
Lambert le Begue, the founder.] [Beo* 
hards.] 


be-gunk', be-gink, toe-ge ik, s. [Eng. k 

Scotch prefix be, and A.S. gcac , g<rc = ( 1) a 
cuckoo, a gawk, (2) a simpleton.] [Gawk, 
Gowk.] 

1. Generally : A trick, or illusion, which 
exposes one to ridicule. 

" Now Cromwell’s gane to Nick, and one ca’d Monk 
HR 3 play'd the Rumple a right elee begunk." 

Ramsay's Poems, ii. 88. 

2. Specially : The act of jilting one in love. 
(Used either of a male or of a female.) 

"Our sex are shy, and wi‘ your leave they think 
W ha yields o'er soon f u’ aft gets the begink 

M orison's Poems, p. 1ST. (Jautificm.) 

* toe gun -nyn, pr. par. Tbe same as Begin- 
ning. (Scotch.) 

be-gut'-tse, s. [Low Lat., from O. L. Ger. 
aad Dut. begutte.) The same as Beguines 
(q.v.). 

* toe-guy Id, pa. par. k adj. [Beguiled.] 

* to eto, pa. par. [A.S. beah, pret. of bugan — 
to bow, bend, submit, yield.] 

"Hire love me lustnede uch word 
Aut beh him to me over bard." 

Ritton : Ancient Songs, i. 6L (S. in Boucher.) 

toe-had, pret. ofv . [Behold.] (Scotch.) 

* toe-toald to, v.t. [Beholo to.] 

be-hal’-den, be-had’-den, pa. par. [Be- 
holoen.] (Scotch.) 

toe half', * toe-toalf'e (l silent), s. [Mid. 
Eng. behalve, bihalve, found only in the phrase 
in, on, or upon behalve, used for on halve, 
from A.S. on healfe = on the side or part of. 
This has been confused with Mid. Eng. behalve , 
behalves = near, by the side of.] 

1. Favour, advantage, support, or vindica- 
tion. (Noting action for the advantage of.) 

" For unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, 
not only to believe on him, but also to suffer for hi* 
sake."— Phil. i. 29. 

2. Lien, stead (noting substitution for). 
(Used specially when one appears instead of 
another, as an advocate for a client, kc.) 


Church History : 

1. A name for a member of one of the as- 
sociations of praying women which arose io 
the Netherlands *in the thirteenth century, 
the first being formed at Nivelles, in Brabant, 
in A.D. 1226, and spreading rapidly in the 
adjoining countries. They were founded by 
Lambert le Begue ( i.e ., Lambert the Stam- 
merer), a priest of Liege, in the twelfth cen- 
tury. They used to weave cloth, live together 
nnder a directress, and leave on being married, 
or indeed whenever they pleased, for they 
were hound by no vows. They still exist io 
some of the Belgian towns, notably at Ghent, 
where they are renowned as makers of lace, 
though under different rules from those 
formerly observed. 

" To write at once to the Superior of the BiguineM " 
—C. Kingsley : Veast, ch. x. 

2. A name given also to those members of 
tbe communities described above who in the 
seventeenth ceotury joined the tertiaries of 
St. Francis. 

U Used also attribntively : as, a beguine 
convent. 

"The Btguine convents which they visited."— JF. 
M. Thackeray : Pendennis, ii., ch. xix. 

* toe-giill', v.t. [Pref. be-, and Eng. ga/Z(q.v.).] 
To impose upon ; to gull ; to deceive. 

be-gum‘, v.t. [Eng. be, gum.'] To cover or 
smear with gum. (Swift.) 

toe-gum, s. [Hindustani begzm.] A lady, 
princess, or woman of high rank. (Used chiefly 
of Mohammedan queens regnant, as the Be- 
gum of Bbopal.) 

toe-gun' (Eng.), * be-gun'-nyn (0. Scotch), 
pret. k pa. par. [Begin.] 

A. As preterite of begin : 

" Those mysteries, that since the world begun 
Lay hid in darkness and eternal night” 

Sir J. Da vies. 


toe-toap’-pen, v.i. [Eng. &e, happen.] To 
happen to. 

"This is the greatest shame, and foulest scorn. 
Which unto any knight behappen may, 

To lose the badge that should nis deeds display. 

Spenser : F. Q , V. xL 62. 

toe -toUp - pen-iug, pr. par. [Behappen.] 

toe-toa've, v.t. k i . [Eng. prefix be, and have; 
A.S. behabban. behcebban = (1) to compass, sur- 
round, or contain ; (2) to restrain, to detain ; 
Ger. gehaben = (1) to behave, (2) to fare.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. Not refiexively : To exercise, to employ, 
to discipline. 

" With such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger ere 'twas spent, 

A» If he had but prov'd an argument." 

Shakesp. : Timon, lii. 6. 

2. Refexively : To conduct (one’s self) f to 
comport (one’s self). 

" Thou hast worthily behaved thyself . . — Bunyan : 

P. P., pt iL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Of persons : To conduct one’s self ; to 
comport one’s self. (Used in a good or in a 
bad sense.) 

"Though severely mortified, he behaved like a man 
of sense and spirit. ^ — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xvi 

2. Chem. : Of things : To act or appear when 
treated in a certain way. 

"... I would ask you to ohserve how the metal 
behaves when its molecules are thus successively »ct 
free."— Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), iv. 85. 

toe-toa’ved, pa. par. [Behave.] 


toe-toav’-ing, pr. par . [Behave.] 

be-hav’-Ing (plur. * toe-ha'v-ung is), s. 

Behaviour, manners, deportment. (Scotch.) 

" The Scottis began to rise ylk day in esperance of 
better fortoun, seyng thair kyng follow tbe bchauyngu 
of his gudsehir Galdus. and reddy to reforme al enur- 
myteis of his realm."— Bellend. : Cron., bk. v., ch. S. 
{Jamieson . ) 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w*e, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuto, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se. ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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be ha'-vi-or, tbe ha'-vi-our, #. [Eng. 

behav(e) ; tor, or tour.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Outward deportment ; auch conduct as is 
visible' to the eye ; carriage . 

1. Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

"And ho changed his behaviour before them, and 
feigned himself mad in their hands “—1 Sam. xu 13. 

" In his behaviour on a field of battle malice itself 
could find little to censure.”— A/acaul ay : Hist. Eng,, 
ch. xiv. 

U Shakespeare has behaviours in the plural 
Just as we say manners. ( Jul . Cces., i. 2 ; 
All's Well , i. 3.) 

2. Specially: 

(1) Such outward deportment as is fitted 
favourahly to impress. 

"The beautiful prove accomplished, but not of great 
spirit ; and study, for tbe most part, rather behaviour 
tnau virtue. “—Bacon. 

(2) Gesture, posture, attitude, specially of a 
graceful kind. 

"He marked, in Dora's dancing, good grace and 
handsome f-eftaefowr.”— Sidney. 

. . the gesture of constancy becometh us best in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility." — 
Hooker. 

til. Conduct, including what is within the 
heart and unseen, no less than what is visible. 
"To him who hath a prospect of the state that at- 
tends men after this liie. depending on their beha- 
viour here, the measures of good and evil are changed.” 
— Locke . 

(a) To be on one's behaviour: To be so 
situated that one is likely to suffer consider- 
ably if, following the natural bent of his in- 
clinations, lie behave ill. 

" Tyrants themselves are upon their behaviour to & 
euperiour power.”— V Estrange. 

(b) To hold an office on one’s good behaviour : 
To hold an office while one’s behaviour con* 
tinues good. 

B. Technically: 

1. Scots Law (of persons ). Behaviour as 

heir (gestio pro hcerede): Procedure as if one 
were the admitted heir of an estate. If on the 
death of a landed or other proprietor, the son, 
or the person entitled to claim to be his heir, 
forbear to do this in any formal way, but at 
the same time quietly assume the privileges 
of heirship, as, for instance, by drawing rents 
from the tenantry, his “ behaviour,” as if he 
were “heir,” makes him liable for the obliga- 
tions of the previous possessor. Having in- 
formally assumed possession of bis assets, he 
cannot repudiate his debts. 

2. Chem. (of things): Appearance presented 
In certain specified circumstances. 

" When the behavior of a substance containing a 
sulphide or arsenic ia to be ascertained by heating 
with borax."— Planner ; Use of the Blowpipe (Mus- 
pratt's ed., 1850), p. 60 . 

If Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
words behaviour, conduct, carriage, deportment, 
and demeanour: — “ Behaviour respects corpo- 
real or mental actions ; conduct, mental ac- 
tions ; carriage, deportment, and demeanour are 
different species of behaviour." “ Behaviour 
respects all actions exposed to the notice of 
others ; conduct, the general line of a person’s 
moral proceedings : we speak of a person's 
behaviour at table or in company, in a ball- 
room, in the street, or in public ; of his 
conduct in the management of his private 
concerns, in the direction nf his family, or 
in his different relations with bis feilow- 
creatures. Behaviour applies to the minor 
morals nf society ; conduct, to those of the 
first moment : in our intercourse with others 
we may adopt a civil or polite, a rude or bois- 
terous, behaviour ; in our serious transactions 
we may adopt a peaceable, discreet, or prudent, 
a rash, dangerous, or mischievous conduct. A 
behaviour is good or bad ; a conduct is wise 
Or foolish.” "Carriage respects simply the 
manner of carrying the body ; deportment in- 
cludes both the action and the carriage of the 
body in performing the action ; demeanour 
respects only the moral character or tendency 
of the action ; department is said only of those 
exterior actions that have an immediate refer- 
ence to others : demeanour, of the general 
behaviour as it relates to the circumstances 
and situation of the individual : the carriage 
is that part of behaviour which is of the first 
Importance to attend to in young persons.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

lie-head’, v.t. (A.S. bcheafdian .] 

1 . Lit. : To deprive of the head, to decapi- 
tate, to decollate. (Used of men, rarely of 
animals.) 


" But when Herod heard thereof, he said. It U John 
whom I beheaded."— Hark vi. 16. 

"... the heifer that Is beheaded In the valley."— 
Deut. xxL & 

2. Fig. : To doetroy. 

"... the first that with us made way to repair the 
decays thereof by beheading superstition, was King 
Henry the Eighth. "—Hooker : Eccl. Pol., hk. It., ch. 
xiv., § 7. 

be-head-ed, pa. par. & a. [Behead.] 

be head -mg,pr. par., a., & s . [Behead,] 

A. & B. As pr. par. and participial adj. : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. (A.S. beheafdung): The act of 
beheading ; the state of being beheaded ; a 
kind of capital punishment in which the head 
is severed from the body by the stroke of some 
sharp instrument. The Romans inflicted it, 
at an earlier period, by an axe, or subsequently 
by a sword ; the English by an axe, the Scotch 
by an instrument called a “maiden," the 
French by the guillotine. It has generally 
been regarded as a more honourable method 
of death than tbat by hanging, and in England 
was reserved to the nobility. 

" His beheading bo underwent with ill Christian 
magnanimity.” — Clarendon. 

* be-hecht' (ch guttural), v.t. [A.S. bchatan 
= to vow, to promise; behat — u promise.] 
To promise. (Scotch.) [Bebiqht (3).] 

" Dido heyr&t comouit I you behecht, 

For hir departing folio wschip redy made." 

Douglas : Virgil, 24. 25. (Jamieson.) 

* be-hecht' (ch guttural), be-he te,s. [From 
behecht, v.J Promise, bebest. (Scotch.) 

” Now yo haue experience how facili the Britonis 
bene to nioue new trubiil, so full of wyndis and vane 
behcchtis.”— Bellend.: Cron., bk. viii., ch. 6. 

* be-h£r, v.t. (Eng. prefix be, and hel= hell.] 
To torture as with the pains of hell. 

" Satan, Death, and Hell, were bis inveterate foes, 
that either drew him to perdition, or did behcl and 
wrack him with the expectation of them."— Hewyt : 
Serm. (1658), p. 72. 

be-held', pa. par. & pret. (Behold, v.t.] 

"And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of 
Joses beheld where ne was laid."— Hark xv. 47. 

be'-he-mdth,s. [In Ger., &c., behemoth. From 
Heh. niorr; (behemoth), (1) the plural of JTprn 
(behemah) = beasts, specially the domestic 
quadrupeds, but also wild beasts ; from 
obsolete root CITl (baham) = to shut, to be 
dumb. In this latter case the plural form is 
the * * plural of excellence or majesty" (Plural), 
unless indeed the opinion of Jablonski be cor- 
rect, that there is in the old Coptic (Egyptian) 
language a word pehemout = water-ox, which 
could easily be transformed into the Heb. be- 
hemoth. Compare also Arab, bahaym = beasts, 
brutes, wild beasts, bahimat — a quadruped, 
an animal wild or tame.] The animal de- 
scribed in Job xl. 15 — 24. It is probably the 
hippopotamus, which in the time of Job 
seems to have been found in the Nile below 
the cataracts, though now it is said to occur 
only above them. A second opinion enter- 
tained is that Job’s behemoth was the ele- 
phant ; whilst a few acholara make the less 
probable conjecture that it was the rhinoceros. 

"Behold uow behemoth, which I made with thee; he 
e&toth gTasa aa an ox."— Job iL 16. 

be'-hen, bck - cn, ben, s. [Said to be cor- 
rupt Arabic.] A. name given to several 
plants. 

1 . Silene in flata, formerly called Silcne Behen, 
and Cvcubalus Bchen, a caryophyllaceous plant. 

2. Serratnla Behen, a composite one. [See 
also Behenic Acid.] 

be-hen'-ic a^'-id, ben -19 s. 

[From behen (q. v.).] A monatomic fatty 
acid, Coj.H 43 .CO.OH, obtained by the aapoui- 
lieatioif of oil of ben, which is expressed from 
the fruits of Moringa Nux Behen. It is a 
white crystalline fat, and melta at 76°. 

be-hest , * be-hest e, * beheast, s. [In 

A.S. behces — a self-command, a vow, a pro- 
mise ; Ger. geheiss — bidding, command.] 
[Hest.] 

* 1. A promise. 

" A* lie caused Moises to conuay Ills whole people out 
of Egypt . . . into the laud of behest e," — Sir T More's 
W'orfc*. |S. in Boucher.) 

2. A command, a precept, a mandate. 

” . . . let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. lx. 

* be-iie'te, v.t. [Behigut.] 


* be-hete', s. [Behecht.] (Scofeft.) 

*be-hewe’ (hewe as hu), v.t , [Eng. be; 
hue.] To render of a certain hue. 

" For it was oil of goide behewe." 

Chaucer : House of Fame. 

* be-hi'ght, * be-hi'ghte, * be-Iri te', * be- 
he te, * by hl'ghte, * by-heet, * by-het, 

* be-hote, * be-ho'-tyn (pret. * behotc. 
*behot, *byhote, pa. par. *behight, * behighte, 

* behighten), v.t. [A.S. behatan = to promise, 
vow, bid, or order.] 

1. To promise, vow. 

"And for his paines a whistle him behight ." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. xl 6. 
"Theruor ych bvhote God that . . 

R. Gloucester, p. 322. ( Richardson .) 

2. To give ; to carry out a promise ; to bestow. 

(a) To entrust, to commit. 

"That most glorious house that glist'reth hright,— 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight 
By wise Fidelia.” Spenser : F. Q., L x. 60. 

(b) To adjndge. 

" There it was judged, by those worthy wights, 

That Satyraue tne first day beat had donno : — 

The second was to Triamond behight." 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. T. T. 

3. To inform, to assure. 

" In right ill array 

She was, with storm ana heat, 1 you behight 

Chaucer: Flower and Leaf. 

If Promise is still used in this senae (see 
Behecht, v.). 

4. To mean, to intend. 

“ The author's meaning should of right be heard. 

He knoweth hest to what end he enditetb : 

Words sometime bear more than the heart behitethf 
Mirror for Magistrates, p. 46L 

5. To reckon, to esteem. 

" A knight mnch better than thyself behight." 

Spenser : F Q., IV. L 44. 

C. To call, to name, to denominate, to ad- 
dress as. [Hiqht.] 

" Whan soone as he beheld he knew, and thus behight / 
Ibid., V. iv 25. 

7, To ordain, to command, to declare tha 
will of. 

" It fortuned (aa heavens had behight). 

That in this gardin . . ." 

Spenser: Muiopotmes. 

*be-higbt (gh mute), s. [From behight, v.] 
A promise. 

* be-hi'ght, * be-hi'ghte, * be-hl'ght-en 

(gh silent), pa. par. [Behight, v.] 

"At last him turning to his charge behight," 

Spenser : F. Q . II. viii. 9. 

be-hl'nd, * be-hi'nd e, * be-hy nde, 

* byhynde, * bi hynde, prep, k adv. 
[A.B. bchindan; be, and hindan — behind.] 
[Hind.] 

A- As preposition : 

L Literally: 

1 . In place : 

(1) Of persons: 

(a) At one’s back. (Used whether tha person 
or thing behind oae is quite near or at a 
greater distance.) 

”... it is a present sent unto my lord Esau : and, 
taehold, also he [Jacob] is behind u e.—Gen. xxxLL 18. 

(b) Towards one’s hack. 

"... the Benjamites looked behind them." — Judg. 
xx. 40. 

(2) Of things: On the other side of some- 
thing, as reckoned from the place where the 
speaker stands, or from what is the natural 
front of that thing. 

" From light retir'd, behind his daughter's bod. 

He for approachiug sleep compos d bis head." 

Dry den,: Sigismonda A tiuitcardo, 207. 

2. In time : 

(a) Remainiog after the death or departure 
of tbe possessor. 

” What he gave me to publish was but a small part 
of wbat he left behind hi mf—Pope. 

(b) Of an effect remaining after the cause is 
gone. 

" Piety and virtue are Dot only delightful for ths 
present, hut they leave peace and contentment behind 
them.”— Tlllotton. 

II. Figuratively: 

\, In place : Used in one or more phrases. 
Behind the back (Scripture) : 

(a) Away, in contempt. 

". . . and cost thy law behind their backs, “—ffeh. 
ix. 26. 

(b) In intentional forgetfulness. 

”... for thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back.”— Isa xxxviii. 17. 

2. In dignity : Inferior to in worth, position, 
or dignity. 


hSil, b6$; pout, j£wl; eat, cell, ehorus, 5hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-clan = shan. -eion, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, del- 
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" I was not a uh.it beht/td the very chief eat apuetlea" 
— 2 C'or. xi. b. 

B, As adverb: 

I. Literally (in place, and thence, in t iroe) .* 

1. In place: Implying (a) positiou, or (6) 
motion. 

(a) At the rear or back of one. 

~ A oert-am »omwi came in the prea* behind. 
Mark e. 27. 

(ft) To the rear or back of oue, as to " look 
behind 

2. In time: 

(a) After one's departure ; at a distance 
back ; in time. 

"... tlie hrook Besor, where those that were left 
behind stayed."— 1 Sam. in. 9. 

(ft) Inferior in point of rapidity. 

"Such it the ewiftueas of your mind. 

That, like the earth's* it leaves our sense behind." 

Dryden. 

(/:) Future, remaining to be done or suffered, 
also simply remaining. 

"... and fill up that which U&ehinrf of the afflic* 
tions of Christ ‘—CoL i. 2*. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. After something else has been taken 
away or considered latent, which has not yet 
attracted notice. 

" W'e cannot he sure that we have all the particulars 
before ua ; and that there ia no evidence behitul, and 
yet unseen, that may cast the probability on the other 
aide "—Locke. 

2. Deficient in means, behindhand in money 
matters, unable to meet one's obligations. 

3. Negligent about requiting benefits or 
meeting obligations ; behindhand. (Followed 
by with or in.) (Scutch.) 

'* He was never behind with any that pnt their trust 
In him; aud he will not be in our common."- ICalhr; 
Life of Peden, p. aSL {Jamieson.) 

If In this and the previous case the word . 
has apparently an adjectival use equivalent to 
behindhand. 


be-bind'-back, be-hind -backs* a. k 

adv. [Eng. behind; back.) Literally, at the 
back of one ; or Jig., underhand, deceitful. 


be-bind'-hand* a. & adv. [Eng. behind; 
hand.] 

A* Asadj.: Dilatory, tardy, backward. 

" Interpreters 
Of my behindhand slackness l" 

Shake s/>. : II infer'* Tale, v. 1. 

B. As adverb (but in some cases used with 
almost adjectival force) : 

1. Spec. : Financially in arrears, not able to 
make one’s payments at tbe proper time, or, 
in colloquial language, to make both ends 
meet. 

" Your trade would suffer, if your being behindhand 
bas made the natural use so high, that your tradesman 
cannot live upon hi* labour. “ — Locke, 

2. Gen. : Not so far advanced in action, 
work, development, or anytliiug, as might be 
expected from one's promises or admitted 
obligations, the progress made in similar 
circumstances by others, or from the course 
of nature. 


. - - and all Joined in the chorus of the seamen's 
•oegs, hut the manner in which they were invariably 

a little behindhand wai quite ludicrous " Darwin - 

Voyage round the World. ch_ x. 


% I n this sense it is sometimes followed by 
with, and sometimes by in. 

“Consider whether it is not better to be a half year 
behindhand trith the fashionable part of the world, 
than to strain beyond his circumstances." — Spectator. 


* be-hite, v.t [Behioht.j 


* be -hith'-er, prep. [Eng. prefix fte = by, be 
aide, and hither. ] 

1. On this side. 

Italian at this darby like arr ogancs eallet 
the Frenchman. Spaniard. Dutch. English, and s 
other treed behither their mountains Appeninei 

Tramontanl, as who should say barbarous." Putter 

ham: Art of Eng L Poesie, p. 210. (Atires.} 

2. Except 

" I have not ssiy one thing, behither vice, that hat 
occasioned so much contempt of tbe clergie, as ui 
willingness to take or keep a poor living "—Olcu 
Prof, to Herbert'* C. Parson, A. 11 h. { A'are*. ) 


be-hold , * be-hold'e, * be-hhld e, * bi- 
bold e, * bihulde (Eng ) be-had, be- 

bald , (Scotch) (pret. beheld, * 6i7i*?d ; pa. par. 
beheld, beholden, * biheld). v.t. k i, [A.S. fte- 
healden — (1) to bebold, to see, to look on, 
(2) to observe, to consider, to beware, to re- 
gard, to mind, to take heed, to mean, to 
signify fltosirorf ft) ; from be, and healden = to 
hold ; Dan. beholde — to keep, to hold ; Gcr. 


behalten — to retaiu, to keep ; Dut. behenden 
= to keep, preserve, save ; gehonden = 
obliged, bound. So the Batin oftserro and 
tueor combine the significations of to see, to 
observe, and to keep.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literal’ y : To fix the eyes upon, to turn 
the sight to, to observe keenly or stedfastly. 

’'Bch Ad my hands and tuy feet, that It is 1 myself : 
handle me and see . . ."—Luke xxiv. 89. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Not nibrely to look at. but to do so with 
faith. 

"... I avid. Behold me, behold me, unto a nation 
that was not called by my name. "—/so. lxv. L 

2. To permit. (Scotch . ) 

"They desired him out of love (without any warrant) 
that he would be pleased to befuAd them to go on . , 

— Spalding, L 117. {Jamieson.) 

3. To take no notice of. (Scofcfc.) 

"The bishop in plain terms gave him the He Lome 
said this lie was given to the lords, not to him, and 
beheld him."— Spalding, i. 56. {Jamieson.) 

4. To view with an eye of watchfulness, 
scrutiny, or jealousy. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

B. [From A.S. behald, beholden = beholden 
in the sense of being bound.] To warrant, to 
guarantee, to become bound (Irons. & intrans.). 

"I'll behod he'll do it.” — Jamieton, 

"'I'll behad her she'll come.’ I engage that this 
•hall be the case." — Jamieson. 

1. To fix tbe eyes upon an object, to gaze, 
or simply to look. 

"And I beheld, and lo. in the midst of the throne 
. . . stood a Lamh as it had been slain."— He*. v_ 6. 

2. To turn the attention to anything unseeu 
by the bodily eye but visible to the mind. 

"And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many 
angels . . Rev. v. Ij. 

3. To have respect to, to view with favour 
or partiality. (Scotch.) 

" Saturnns douchter Juno. that full bald is, 
Towart the portye adut-rsare behnldu " 

Doug.: l'» rgil, 347, 5. (Jawrfe*©?*.) 

4. To wait, to delay ; to look on for awhile. 

(Scotch . ) 

** ’The match is feer for feer.* 

‘That’* true,' quo' she, 'but well behad a wee. 

8h* s but a tangle, tho' shot out she be " 

Rots : Belenart, p. 2L {Jamieson.) 

T In the imperative behold is used almost 
as an interjection, meaning See, lo ! It is used 
specially to call attention to an important 
announcement immediately to follow it. 

“And, behold , I am with thee, and will keep thee." — 
Jer. xxviiu Ik 

be-hold'-fn (Eng.), be-hald-on, be-had- 
den (Secfcft), pa. par. [The past participle of 
behold. Specially from Dut gchouden = obliged, 
bound.] [BEnoLD.] Obliged to, indebted to, 
under obligation of gratitude to. (Followed 
by (o of a person or thing conferring the 
benefit.) 

" Little are we beholden to your love." 

Shaketp.: Richard II., iv. 1. 

* be-hdld’-en-ness* s. [Eng. beholden; -ness.] 
Obligation. [Be holding ness.] 

. . to acknowledge his beholdenness to them *— 
Sidney; Arcadia, bk. in. [Richardson.) 

be-hold -er, * be-hold-our, s. [Eng. be- 
hold ; -er.] One who looks upon anything ; a 
spectator. 

"... their successors, whose wild and squalid 
appearance disgusted the beholder*. "— Macaulay : Hist, 
ling., cb. vL 

be-hold -ing, * be-bold-yng, * hi-hold - 
jfrige, pr. par., pa. par. , & s. [Behold.] 

A. As present participle : 

I. Iu senses corresponding to those of the 
verb. 

*2. A corruption of Beholden. Obliged, 
indebted to, uuder obligation to. 

" We anglers are oil beholding to the good man that 
made this sang."— Walton A ngler, p. 87. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act of seeing ; the state of being seeu. 

"... a mother should not sell him an hour &vm 

her beholding . . ." — Shakesp. : CorioUtnus, L X 

2. Obligation. 

*' Love to virtue, und not to any particular behold- 
ingt. hath expressed this my testimony. Caret). 

* bc-hold -ihg ness, s. [Eng. beholding, a 
corruption of beholden (q.v.); -fiess.] The 
state of being under obligation. 

” The king invited us to his court, so as I must 
acknowledge a beholdingnets unto him." — Sidney. 

be-hon'-ey, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and honey.) 
To sweeteu with honey. ( Sherivood .) 


be-ho of* * be ho'ofe, "'be-ho ufe, *bS* 
ho fe, * bc-hu fe* * be-ho ove, ' be- 
hough, s. [A.S, behof (as s.) = gaiu, ad- 
vantage, benefit, behoof (as adj.) = necessary, 
beliooveful; Sw. behof; Dan. bchov— need, 
necessary obligation ; Dut. behoef ; Ger. behuf\ 
[Behoove, Behalf.] That which “behooves,’’ 
that which is advantageous ; advantage* pro- 
fit, benefit 

"... no mean recompense It briugs 
To your behoof, . . . — MiUon ; p. L., bk. iL 

t be-ho‘ov-a-ble, * be-ho'v-a-ble, * be- 
hove-a ble, a. [Eng. ftehaot>(<r) ? -a&te.) 
Needful ; profitable ; advantageous. 

" .... in which it bad been cbefely of all expedient 
and behoveable to give enre vnto John'e sayinges."— 
L’dal : Luke, cb. iii. ( Richardson.) 

t be-ho'ove, s. [Behoof.] 

t be -ho ove-ful, a. [Behoveful.) 

t be-ho ove-ful-ly, adv . [Behovefully.] 

* be-horn’e, v.t. To put horns on, to cuckold. 
( Taylor : 1 Tories, 1630.) (Hares.) 

* be-hott', * be-ho te, pret. ofv. [Behight.] 

Promised. 

"... so rude him smott. 

That to the earth him drove ns stricken dend ; 

So living wight would have him life behnit." 

Spenser t V-, 1. xi SSL 

” be-hou -full* a . [Behooveful.] 

* behough, * behouve* s. [Behoof.) 

be-ho ve* t be ho ove, * bi-ho've, * by- 
hove (Eng.), bc-hu ve* be-hu fe (Srofcft), 
v.t. k i. [A.S. behojian — to behove, to be fit, 
to have need of, to need, to require, (impers.) 
it behoveth, it concerns, it is needful or neces- 
sary ; Dan. behove, behove; Sw. behdfva ; Dut. 
behoeven = to want, to need, to be necessary ; 
behooven = to behove, to be fit* suitable ; Ger. 
behufen, behuben.) [Behoof.] 

A. Transit he : 

t 1. Personally : 

t(a) In the actiw voice: To put under tbe 
necessity, to impose upon one the necessity 
(of doing something). 

f (6) In the passive voice : To be needful for* 
to be required, to be fitting, whether as re- 
gards necessity, duty, or convenience* 

" Jtil. No, madam : we have cull'd such neceaaariea 

As are behoved for our state to-iuorrow." 
i?i akesp. : Romeo <t Juliet, iv. a { Some editions.) 

2. Impersonally : It is needful ; it is fit; 
fitting, suitable. 

" lie did bo prudently temper his passions, as that 
none of tnem made him wanting in the offices of life, 
which it behoved or became kim to perform."— Atter- 
burg. 

B. Intransitive : To require, to need. 

“A kynge behourth eke to flee 
Tbe vice o i prodigiditee.*' 

Gower : Conf. Am., hk. viL 

be-hove-ful, * be -ho ove-ful, * be-ho o- 
full, * be-ho v-full. a. [Eng. behoof ; be- 
hoove — behoof ; and full ] 

1. Needful. 

“ And that they tlie same Glide or fratemyte 
roypht augumentt* and enlarge, rs ofte and when It 
ftliuld wine to theyro necessarte and bchoufuU, . . — 

English Gilds {Ear. Eng. Text Soc p. 310. 

2. Advantageous ; profitable. 

** Jtil. No. madam : we have cull'd such necessaries 

As are behov ful for oi* state to-morrow." 

Shakesp : Rom <t JuL, iv. 3. {Globe ed., Ac.). 

be-ho ve-ful-ly* " be-ho ove-ful-ly* adv . 

(Eng. behovefvl; - ly .] Advantageously; pro- 
fitably. 

" Tell ns of more weighty dislikes than these, and 
that may more behoovefully import the reformation." 
— Spenser : State of Ireland, 

* be-ho^r, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and howl.) 
To howl at. 

" Now the hmicry lion mars. 

And the wolf behnu-h the moon." 

Shakesp : Bids. Sight's Dream, v. a. 

be-hu fe* he-hu ve, v.t. [Behove.] (Scotch.) 

* be-hu'fe, s. [Behoof.] 

hc-hu ve, v.t. [Behove.] (Scotch.) 

* be-hy nde, prep . & adv. [Behind.) 

* beld -man, s. [Beadman.] 

’ beien, a. [A.S. begrn — both.] Both. 

" Ne beon chit bute tweien. 

Mine suhen gbit beoth beien." 

MS. Cott., Calig., A. ix.. f. 2S. {Jamieson.) 


l&te* fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or* wore, wolf, work* who, son ; mute* cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ze, co — e» ey = a. qu =kw. 
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* beigh, * beighe, * bie, * bee, * beege, 

* beygh, * byge, s . [A. 8. bcah, beag, beh, 
bceh — metal made iuto circular ornaments, 
as bracelets, necklaces, erowns, from bugan = 
to bow or beud. ] 

1. Gen. : Anything bent or twisted 

2. Spec . ; An ornament for the neck ; a 
torque. 

" So weneth he be lu! sleighe, 

To make hir his lemon 
With broche and ricii a height.” 

Sir Tristrem, ni. 6i». [Jamieson.) 
"(He) pntte about* hia necke a goldun beege."— 
Wycliffo [den. xll. 43). 

3. Any ornament. 

"Till ring and thl bie of the ana."— WytJiffe (Gen. 
xxxvili. IB)l 

height, s. [Bight, Bought.] (N. of England 

dialect.) 

* beik, * beke, * beek, * beak, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. bacan — to bake.] [Bake, Bask.] 

A. Transitim : 

1. To hask. (Sometimes used reflexively.) 

** Ane standyng place, quhar skartis with thare 
liekkis. 

Forgone the son gladly thaym pruuyeis and bekis." 

Doug. ; Virgil, 131, 4&. 

2. To warm ; to communicate heat to. 

** Then fling on coals, and ripe tho rib3. 

And beek the house haith but and ben.’* 

Ramsay : Poems, 205. [Jamieson.) 

B. Intrans. : To warm ; to flush. 

" Her cheek, where rosea free from stain, 
lu glows of youditb beek.” 

Ramsay : Works, 1. 117. 

* beik, a. [From beik, v.] Warm. 

" And sittand at ane fyr*. beik and bawld." 
Bannatyne Poems, p. 215, at 2. (Jamteeon.) 

*beik(l), s. [Beak.] (Scotch.) 

1. The bill of a bird. 

2, Figuratively : 

(а) Contemptuously : A man’s or a fabulous 
monster's mouth. Of the Cyclops it is said — 

" Au horribll sorte, wyth muuy camschol beik, 

And hedis seroaud to the lieuin arreik.” 

I) mg : Virgil, 91, 18. 

(б) As a cant word : A person ; as, “an auld 
beik” “a queer beik,” &c. (Jamieson.) 

* beik (2), $. [Beach.] (Scotch.) Apparently 
the same as Beach. Of the Castle of Dum- 
barton it is said— 

"Item, on the 6ei* ane singill falcoun of found 
markit with thearmes o£ Bartanye."— ‘Inventories, A. 
1580, p. aoo. [Jamieson . ) 

•beik, s. [Bvke.] (Scotch.) 

•boi'-kat, s. [Bykat.] (Scotch.) 

* beil, v.i. [Beal, v.] (Scotch.) 

* boild (Scotch), * belde (0, Eng.), v.t. & i. 
[O. Sw. bylja — to build ; I cel. bcell, byli = an 
abode.] [Beld, Build.] 

A. Trans.: To supply; to support. 

"Tbia land is purd off fnd that suld us beild.'" 

M'attace, xi. 4a (Jumwion) 

B. Intrans . .* To take refuge. 

" Beirdis bethlit in blisse, brightest of ble " 

Hawaii and QaL, lv. 12. (Jamieaon.) 

beild, bield (Scotch), * beild. * becld, 

* belde ( 0 . Eng.), s. [From beild, v. (q.v.).] 
1. The act of sheltering or protecting ; the 

state of being sheltered or protected. 

1. Shelter, refuge ; protection. 

•’ I will or hear, or b« myself, thy shield ; 

And, to defend thy life, will lose iuy own*. 

Tills breast, this bosom soft, shall be thy 
'Gaiust storms of arrows." 

\ Fairfax: Tasso, xvL 49. 

*’ Fock maun bow to the bush that they seek beild 
frae.’ — Hogg : Broumie, IL 197. 

2. Support, stay, means of sustenance. 

** HU fader erit aud sow ane pccc of feild, 

That he in hyregang beld to he hva beild." 

Doug. ■ Virgil, 423, 7. 

n. That which shelters or protects ; a place 
of ahelter. Specially — 

1. A house, a habitation. 

•' My Jock, you’re more than welcome to our beild ; 
Heaven aid me lang to prove your faithfu' chield." 

Morrison: Poems, \x 177. 

2. The shelter found by going to leeward. 
•* In the beild of tlio dike" = on that side of the 
wall that is free from tho blast. (Jamieson,) 

* boild, «. [A.S. beald.] Bold. 

" Blyth hodett, and beild. hut bnrmt or boat.** 

II ou late, il. 2, MS. ( Jamieson. ) 


" The crystal spring, and greenwood schaw, 

And beild y holes when tempest blaw.” 

Ramsay : Poems, iL 465. 

* boiled, pa. par . [? Corrupted from Eng. 6c- 
layed, or connected with Scotch beild = 
shelter.] 

Naut. : Moored, secured by ropes or chains 
against danger (?). 

"... and the master aught to see the ship tyit and 
beiled, qu haii-throw the ship and mere hand ice may 
not be put to ony danger or ekaith .” — Ship Laurij. 
[Balfour's Pract., p. 618.) 

bein, beyne, a. [Bene.] (Scotch.) Wealthy ; 
pleasant. 

bein-like, bien like, a. [Scotch 6cin, 
6ien, and like. ] Pleasant, comfortable in ap- 
pearance. (Scotch.) 

belli, v.t. [Bein, a.] To render comfortable. 
(Scotch.) 

be-ing, *be e-ing, * be -yrige, pr. par., 

«!ff conj. [Be.] 

A. As present participle : Existing; living 
as a sentient being, or existing as a thing in- 
animate. 

'’[Joshua] died, being an hundred and ten years old.” 
—Judg. ii. 8. 

B. As substantive : 

L The state of existence. 

1. Lifetime. 

"... Claudius, thon 

Wast follower of hia fortunes m his being." 

Webster (1654). [Hood rich & Porter . ) 

2. Existence, with no direct reference to 
its duration ; existence as distinguished from 
nou-existeuce. 

"Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us being ; rais- 
ing us from nothing to be an excellent creation.”— 
Taylor : Guide to Devotion. 

II, He or she who, or that which exists. 

1. A conscious existence, created or un- 
created ; he or she who exists or lives. Used — 

(а) Of man or other created existences ; or, 
more rarely, of the human mind. 

"What a sweet being is an honest mind ! "-Beau- 
mont A Fletcher. 

And with them the Being Beauteous. 

Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all thiugs else to love me.” 

Longfellow: Footsteps qf Angels. 

(б) Of the one uncreated Existence, God. 

" That the i*rocession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturb'd, is order'd by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power " 

Wordsworth : Kx cursion, bk. iv. 

C. As conjunction : (Contracted from it 
being so, this being the case, or some similar 
expression.) Since ; since this is so. 

"And being you have 

Declin'd his means, you have iucreased his malice.” 
Beaum. <fi Fief. : Hon. M Fort., ii. 

t being-place, being place, s. A place 
of existence : a place in which existence may 
be maintained. 

" Before this world's great frame, In which all things 

Are now contain'd, found any being-place.” 

Spenser : Bymn of Heavenly Love. 

be in-l$r, adv. [Benely.] (Scotch.) 

be in-ness, s. [Scotch, bein ; -ness.] Mode- 
rate wealth, comfort. 

*’ During the dear years, au honest farmer had been 
reduced from bciunrss to i>overty.’ — Edin. Mag. (Oct, 
1816). p. 229. (Jaimejun.) 

beir, v.i.. [Birr.] (Scotch.) 

beir (I), $. [Birr.] (Scotch.) 

beir (2), s. [Bere ] (Scotch.) 

beir seed, s. [Bear-seed.] 

belrd (eir as iir), s. The same aa Bard 
(q.v.). A hard, a minstrel. (Scotch.) 

" Wyth bcirdls as beggnrie, thocht byg be i Imre bun vs." 

Doug • Virgil, 2SS. 25. 

* beire, .<?. [A.S. bcorh = a hill, ... a barrow, 
a place of burial ; a place of refuge.] A grove, 
a shndy place. 

"A ahaw or beire of trees, or a young spring."— 
Withal : Diet. (ed. IGM>, p. 93. [JIullhocll.) 

0 be -is, 3rd pers. sing. sub}, of v. [A.S. 6)/s(.] 
Be, is. (Scotch.) 

’’ Bot gif aa 6ef% that vnrirr thy request, 

More bie pardoun iurkis. 1 wald thou cclst." 

Doug. ; Virgil, 340. 55. (Jamieson.) 

* beis, 3. pi. [Bee.] (Scotch.) 

*bcist, * beis’-tyn, • belst -ings, s. 

[Biestings.] 


to improve, to kindle or to mend a fire, 
mend, to restore.] [Beet.] 

1. To help, to supply ; to mend by making 
addition. 

"At luvis law & quhylq I think to leit, 

And so with birds blythly my ballis to beit." 

Henrysone. [Bannatyne Poems, p. 132.) 

2. To blow up, to kindle (applied to the fire). 

" Quhen be list gant or blaw, the fyre is bet. 

And from that lurais the flambe doith brist or glide." 

Doug. : Virgil, 87, 55. 

3. To bring into a better state by removing 
calamity or cause of sorrow. 

" Allace, quha sail the beit now off tbi haiil ! 

Allace, quhen sail off harmys thow be haill 1" 

Wallace, xl. 1,119, MS. [Jamieson.) 

* be it-ing, * bet -ing, s. [Beit.] The act 
of helping, improving, mending, supply. 

"... all statutes of his hienea burrowis within Ihie 
realme, tending to thefteirin.i? and rep&ratlonn of thair 
Wallis, streittis, havynnia, and portis." — Acts Ja. VI., 
1594 (ed. 1814), iv. 80. ( Jamieson .) 

*be-ja’de, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6e, and jade, v.J 
To jade, to tire, to fatigue. 

"If you have no mercy upon them yet spare yourself, 
lest you bejadc the good galloway, your own opiniatra 
wit. — Milton ; A nim. u\>on the Rem. Defence. 

be-jan, ba-jaa, s. & a. [Fr. bejaunc — a. 
young and silly bird ; a silly young man ; 
ignorance, rawness.] (Scotch.) 

A. As subst. : A student belonging to tho 
“ bejan ’’ class (q.v.). 

"The plague much relenting, tho other classes re- 
turned to their wonted frcquencie, only no Bajant 
convened all that veaj.^ "—Cranford .- Hist. Dniv. Rdin., 
p. 63. (Jamieson.) 

B. As adj. : Belonging to tbe “bejau" 
class (q.v.). 

bejan class, bejan class, $. A name 

given to the lirst or Greek class in the Uni- 
versities of Aberdeen and St. Andrews, as it 
formerly was to that in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. (Jamieson.) 

* be-ja‘pe, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6e, and jape ] 
To laugh at, to ridicule. 

" I shall bejaped ben a thousand time 

More than that fooie, of whose folly men rime.” 

Chaucer: Tr. and Cr., L 631 

* be-ja ped, pa. par. [Bejape.] 

be-ja’r-i-a, s. [Named after Bejar, a Spauiah 
botanist.] 

Bot. : A geans of plants belonging to tbe 
order Ericacece (Heatliworts), and the section 
Rhodoreie — that in which the Rhododendron 
and Azalea are placed. Bcjaria raccmosa is 
a sweet-scented evergreen shrub, with pink 
flowers, growing in Florida on the banks of 
swamps and ponds. The genua is called also 
Befaria. 


be-jaun'-dl^e, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
jairiirfice.] To give one the j’auudiee. (Quar. 
Rev.) 

be-je^'-u-it, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and Jcsiuf.} 
To niakc a Jesuit of one ; to teach one Jesuit- 
ical methods of procedure. (J/iiioit.) 

be-jum *ble, v.i. To jumble together, 
bek, s. [Beck (1), s.] (Scotch.) 
beke, v.t. [Beik, i?.] (Scotch.) 


*be-ken’ne (1), v.t. [A.S. prefix 6t\ and ten- 
nan— to beget, to bring forth, to produce.] 
To give birth to. [Akenne.] 

"Ureonelio loveivl . . . thutt of de hollgost 6i*cn- 
was."— Rcliq. Antiq., 1. 234. 


*be-ken ne (2), * by-ken ne, 1 'bl’-ken, 

v.t. [O. Fris. bikenna.] To entrust, to com- 
mit to. 


' ’ Ich bekenne the Crist,’ quath he, ’ that on the crolco 
deide,’ 

And ich aeide ’the same save you fro mcschaunce.’" 
Piers Plowman, p. 169. [Jamieson.) 


•be-kiss', v.t. [Eng. prefix 6e, and kiss, v.] 
To kiss. 

"Sbee’e alck o’ the young shepard tliat bekitt her." 

B. J on ton : Sad Shepherd. L 1 

# bc-kist', pa. par. [Bekiss.] 


* bekke, i*A. & i. [Beck.] To uod. (Chaucer.) 


be-kna ve (k silent), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
Jmare.] To call a knave. 

’’ May satire ne'er befool ye or ftePnar* ye.” — Pope. 


* bekk'-nynge, s. [Beckoning.] (5cofcA.) 


be ild-y, a. [Scotch beild ; -y.] Affording 
slielter. 


*beit, * bete, * beet (0. Eng.), beet (Scotch), 
v.t. [A.S. betau, gebttan = to make better, 


*be-knit‘ (k silent), v.t. [A.S. becynttan = 
to knit, bind, tie, or enclose.] To knit. 


beil, bojf; poilt, cat. 9 ell, chorus, 9 biu, benph: go. gem; thin, thi9; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ast. -Ing, 

-cian, -ttan — shaji. ~ 9 ion, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zh an. -tieus, -sieus — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bcl, d$L 
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**. . . her filthy nxmea beknit with snakes about-" 
Arth. Oolding: Ovid' t Met amorphosss, bk. Iv. 

be-knit' (k silent), pa. par. It a. [Beknit.) 
♦toe-know, *by'-know, *by-knowe, 

♦bl kno w (k aileat), v.t. & i. [The full 
form is to “6c akmw [Aknowe.] A.S. 
ouc/mimn = to acknowledge. Ia Ger. beken- 
nen = to acknowledge, to confess, to avow.] 
To confess, to acknowledge, to ba aware. 

A. Trans. ( followed by objective ) ; 

** For I dnr nought byknowe myn own name." 

Chaucer: 0. T., 1,558. 

B. Intrans. ( followed by clause of a sentence) : 

"This messager tormented was, til he 
Aloste biknowe and telle It plat and playn. 

Fro uyght to night in what place he had layn." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 5, SOS. 

*be know'en, *be kno'we, * bi kno'we 

(k silent), pa. par. [Beknow.] 

" When men come to the koke, he was be-knoire sone 
That sum burn a-wel had bore two white berea 
skynnes." 

XVUliam and the Werewolf, p. 79. in Boucher.] 

• bek-nynge, s. [Beckoning.] ( Prompt . 

Parv.) 


devout worshipper of Bel, by proviug that 
the immense supplies of food laid before the 
idol were really coustmied, aot by it or by the 
inhabiting divinity, but by the priests and 
their families. On Cyrus urging that the 
dragon, also worshipped, was at least a living 
God, Daniel poisoned it, for which he was 
throwu into a lions’ den, where the prophet 
ilabakkuk fed him. Ultimately he was re- 
leased, and his persecutors put to death. 

«[J The above narrative must not be con- 
founded with one called also “Bel and the 
Dragon," translated by Mr. Fox Talbot from 
the cuneiform tablets. 

Mr. Talbot believes that the dragon, saven- 
headed like the one in Revelation, would, if 
the tablets were complete, prove the same 
being that seduced some of the heavenly 
“ gods," or angels, from their allegiance 
(Rev. xii. 4 ; Jude 6). for which he was alain 
by Bel. The resemblance is aot to the apo- 
cryphal book now uader consideration, but to 
the combat between Michael and the Dragon 
in Rev. xii. 7—17. (H. Fox Talbot in Trans. 

Bib. Archceol. Soc., voL iv., 1875, p. 349.) 


Bot. : A geuus of plants, the typical one of 
the tribe Belangereie (q.v.). The species are 
Brazilian trees with a six-parted calyx, no 
corolla, many stamens, aad opposed-stalked 
compouud leaves. 

bel-an-gor'-e ee, $. pi. [Belanoera.) 

Bot. : A tribe or family of plants belonging 
to the order Cunooiaceae (Cunoaiads). Typa, 
Belangera (q.v.). 

*be-late» v.t. [Eng. be; late.) To cause to 
be late. (Generally in pa. par. or the corre- 
sponding adjective.) [Belated.] 

"Tbe action cannot waste. 

Caution retard, nor promptitude deceive, 
Slowness belate, uornope drive ou too last.* 

Davenant: Gondibcrt, ii. % 

be-la t-ed, pa. par. A a. [Belate.] 

1. Too late, bebiad time. 

"But when were these proofs offered? . . . Whocon- 
tested this belated accouut ? “—Burke on the Nabob of 
Arcot's Debts. { Ilichardtan .) 

2. Out late at night. 

" Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 
Or fountain, Borne belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he sees." Milton : P. L., bk. L 


♦ bel, a. [Ft. bel, adj., before a vowel or h 
Tnute. ] [Beau, Belle.] Beautiful. 

"A ful bel lady, un-like hure of grace." 

Piers Plowman, p. 124. (N. »n Boucher.) 

Bel esprit (plur. beaux esprits) = a wit; a fine 
genius. 

* bel (l), $. [Bell.] 


Bel (2), $. [FIeb. ^3 (Bit), according to Gesenius 
contracted from Aram. (Bcel)=. Heb. ^3 



Elu (El) = Lord.] 

Accadian , Assyrian, <£ Babylonian Myth. : 
A “god” mentioned in Scripture, in Isa. xlvi. 
1 ; Jer. 1. 2 ; li. 44 ; in the Septuagint, in 
Baruch vi. 40 , and in the apocryphal additions 
to the Book of Daniel (Bel and the Dragon), 
as well as by classical authors. Much new 
light has recently been thrown on Bel’s 
characteristics and position in tha heavenly 
hierarchy, by the examination of the cuneiform 
tablets and sculptures. It has been discovered 
that, prior to 1000 B.C., the highly interesting 
Turanian people called Accadians, the in- 
ventors of the cuneiform writing, who wielded 
extensive authority in Western Asia before 
the Semitic Assyrians and Babylonians had 
come into notice, worshipped as their first 
triad of gods Anu, ruling over the heaveu ; 
Elu, Belu, or Bel, over the earth ; and Ea 
over the sea. Bel’s three children, or three 
of his children, were Shamas, the Sun-god ; 
Sin, the Moon-god ; and Ishtar, the Accadian 
Venus. Sayce shows that some first-born 
children were vicariously offered in sacrifice 
by fire to the Sun-god. From the Accadians 
human sacrifice passed to various Semitic 
tribes and nations. Bel's name Elu identifies 
him with the Phcnician El, who, in a time of 
trouble, offered his first-born son, “the be- 
loved," on a high place, by fire. It is not 
settled whether or not Bal was the same also 
8s the Phenician Baal. To the wrath of Bel 
the deluge was attributed. In Scripture times 
ha was known exclusively as a Babylonian 
divinity, heiag distinguished from both Nebo 
and Merodach. lo the later Babylonian em- 
pire, however, Merodach came to be generally 
identified with Bel, though sometimes distin- 
guished from him, bciag called “the lesser 
Bel." (Sayce, Boscawcn, Fox Talbot, Bosan - 
quet, &c., in Trans. Bib. Archccol. Soc., vols. 
L— vi.) 

H Bel enters as an elemeot ioto various 
Babylonian names, as Befteshazzar = the 
Prince of Bel (Dan. i. 7 ; iv. 8, 9, 19). 

Bel and tbe Dragon, 5. One of the 

books of the Apocrypha, or, more precisely, 
certaia apocryphal chapters added to the 
canonical Book of Daniel. The Jews consider 
them as no part of their Scriptures. They 
were penned probably by an Alexandrian 
Jew, the language used being not Hebrew, 
nor Aranuean, but Greek. The Church of 
Rome accepts Bel and the Dragon as part 
of the Holy Scripture ; most, if not all, 
Protestant churches reject it. In Roman 
Catholic worship it is read on Ash Wed- 
nesday, and was eo io the old lectionary 
of the English Church oa the 23rd of Novem- 
ber. The new lectionary has it not either 
on that or any other data. Tha story of Bel 
and the Dragon tells how Daniel enlightened 
Cyrus, who is represented as having been a 


be-la'-bor, v.t. [Eng. prefix be; labor.) 

1. To labor upon ; to cultivate with labor. 

“If the earth ia belaboured with culture It yieldeth 

corn." — Barrow, vol. ill., Serm. 18. 

2. To beat ; to give a sound drubbing with 
a cudgel or similar weapon. 

■*'. . . hut they ao belaboured him, being sturdy 
men at arms, that they made him make a retreat . . 
—Banyan: P. P., pt it 

* bel-ac-co^le, *bel-a^coil, *bi-&l-a- 
coil, s. [Fr. bel — beautiful, fine, good 
(Bel), and acctieil = reception, accueillir =to 
receive kindly.) A kind reception, a hearty 
welcome. 

"Aud her sale wyd with seemely bel-accoyle 
Joyous to see her safe after long toyle." 

Spenser; F. q., IV. rl 25 

In the “ Romauot of the Rose" the 
quality is personified under the name of 
Bialacoil. 

*' A lusty bachelere. 

Of good stature aud of good hight. 

And Bialacoil foreotbe he hight.” 

be-la’^e, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and lace. In 
Sw. bel&yga .] 

1. To lace, to fasten with lace. 

"To belace a rope. Johnson. 

2. To adorn with lace. 

(а) Lit. : In the foregoing sense. 

(б) Fig. (of poetic numbers) : To describe in 
soft and graceful rather than bold and martial 
strains. 

** How to belace and fringe soft love I knew ; 

For all my ink was now Costal i an dew." 

Beaumont : Psyche, 11. 48. 

be la ^ ed, pa. par. &, a. [Belace, v.t.) 
Adorned with lace. 

'* When thou in thy bravest 

And most belaccd servitude dost strut. 

Some newer fashion doth usurp : and thou 

Unto its antick yoke durst not hut bow." 

Beaumont : Psyche, xvl. 10. 

toe-la'-5ifig, pr. par. [Belace, v.t.) 

* be-la'm, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and O. Eng. 
lam = to beat.] To beat. 

" Batre : to beat, thwack, hump, swindge, cudgel; 
belam, also to batter." — Cot grave. 

* bel-a-mour, * bell'-a-mour, s. [From 
Pr. belle = beautiful, and amour = love.] 

A. Of persons (of the form Belamour) : A 
fair lover, a fair friend. 

B. Of things (of the form hellamour) ; An 
obsolete name for a particular flower. Mason 
thiuka it was Venua’a Looking-glass. 

" Her snowy hrow like unto bcllamours. 

Her lovely eyes like pinks but newly spred." 

Spenser : Son net, 64. 

* toel'-a-my, * tocl a-my', * toel'-a-myc, 
* bel'-a-mi, $. [ Fr. bel = beautiful (Bel), and 
ami — friend, well-wisher, sweetheart, com- 
panion.) A fair friend, a companion, an asso- 
ciate. (Used of a man’s friend of the same 
sex.) 

1. In ordinary narrative: 

" Wise Socrates ; who, thereof, quaffing glad, 
Pour’d out his life and last Philosophy 
To the fay re Critios, hi9 dearest BcUimy." 

Spenser : F. Q.. II. vlL 6Z 

2. In salutations : 

" To him I spak ful hardily, 

And said, ‘Whatertow, helamy t' " 
i'waine <*• Gawin, i. 278. (S. in SowcAer.} 

toel-an'-ger-a, s. [Named after the French 
traveller Charles Belangere.] 


toe-la’t-ed-ness, s. [Eng. belated ; -ntss.) 
The state of being belated. 

"That you may see I am sometimes supiclous of 
myself, and do take notice of a certain belatedness in 
me. I am the bolder to send you some of my night- 
ward thoughts."— Milton: Letters. 

be-la'ud, v.t. [Eog. prefix 6c, and laud.) 
Greatly to praise. 

t be-la've, v.t. [Eng. 6e; lave.) To lave, to 
wash. ( Cockeram .) 

* toe-law'-give, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6c; law; 
and give.] To give law t-o. (Spec, coinage.) 

"The Holy One of Israel hath belawgiven his own 
people with this very allowance."— Milton: Doct. and 
Dis. of Divorce. 

♦ be-law'-giv-en, pa. par. [Belawoive.] 

t toe lay' (1), v.t. [In A.S. belecgan = to sur- 
round ; Sw. belayga ; Ger. belegcn = to cover, 
to overlay, to beset, to encompass.] [Be- 
leaguer.] 

1. To block up, to atop up ; to beleaguer, 
to besiege. 

** Gaynst such strong castles needetli greater might 
Then those small forts which ye were wont belay.” 
Spenser : Sonnet, xiv. 

2. To waylay. 

"He was by certain Spaniards . . . belaid upon the 
river Pad us . . . and slaine. Knolles : Hist qf the 
Turkics. [Nares . ) 

toe -lay (2), v.t. [Dut. beleggen = to cover, 
overlay, cognate with A.S. 'belecgan = to lay 
upon, cover.] 

1 . To adorn ; to ornament. 

** All In a woodman's jacket he was clad 
Of Lincoln greene, 6efo>/ed with silver lace." 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. li &. 

2. Naut. : To fasten a rope securely by 
winding it round a kevel, cleat, or belaying- 
pin. 

"Get up the pick-axe. make a step for the most- 
make the chair fast with the rattllu— haul taught aud 
belay."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. viii 

toe-la'yed, * toe-la yd, pa. par. & adj. [Be- 
lay.] 

toe-lay'-ing, pr. par. [Belav.] 

belay ing-toitt, s. A frame of wood fixed 
perpendicularly iu the fore-part of a ahip to 
fasten ropes to. * 

belaying- cleat, s. A cleat for tbe pur- 
pose of belaying tbe running rigging to. 
[Cleat.] 

belaying -pin, 

Naui. : A stout pin in tbe aide of a vessel 
or round the masts to which ropes may be 
“belayed," i.e., fastened, or around which 
they may be wound. 

toel^h, *toelk, * toolk, v.t. or i. [A.S. bcal- 

can., bealcettan, belcettan = to belch.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To eructate ; to expel from the 
mouth with violence wind from the stomach, 
commingled sometimes with portions of food. 

*’ Rough as their savage lords who rang'd the wood. 
And fat with acorns belch'd their windy food.’ 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat. vL 

IL Figuratively : 

1, To eject from the heart. 

”... the bitterness of it I now belch from my 
heart . . — Shakesp. : Cymhelins, ill. 5. 

2. Of things : To eject from an aperture with 
violent suddenness aad noise. 


Elite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, co = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"... within the gates, that now 
Stood open wid<\ belching outrageous flame 
Far into Chaos. . . Milton : P. L.. bk. x. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To eject wind with spasmodic force 
by the mouth from tbe stomach ; to eructate. 
(Lit. Jig.) 

" Behold, they belch out with tbeir mouth: swords 
are In their lipa : for who, say they, doth bear!’*— Ft. 
lix. 7. 

2. Fig. : To issue from the mouth of any- 
thing, as eructed matter does from the human 
mouth. 

" The waters holl, and, belching from below, 

Black sands as from a forceful engiue throw.” 

Dry den. 

belch (1), * bolke, s. [From belch, v.J 

I. The aet of ejecting wind by the mouth 
from the stomach. 

*' Benedicite be bygaii wit a bolke, and hus breat 
k nuked. ” Piers Plowman, {Richardson ) 

* 2. A caat term for a windy kind of malt 
liijuor. 

* belch (2), * bailgh, * bilgh ( ch guttural). 
s. [From A.S. bealcan — to belch, hence 
something ugly, horrible, or from O. Sw. 
bolg-ia, bula-ia = to swell. (Jamieson.).'] A 
monster. (Scotch.) 

** And Pluto eik the fader of hellls se 
Reputtia that blaming belch batefull to se.” 

Doug.: Virgil, 217, 43. {Jamieson.) 

bclgb'-er* s. & a. [From Belcher, a noted 
Bristol pugilist, once champion of England.] 

A. As subst. : A silk handkerchief or scarf, 
properly of Belcher’s colours. (Dickens : 
Sketches by Boz ; Miss Evans.) 

B. As adj. : Resembling the handkerchief 
or scarf described under A. 

belgh'-ing, *belk'-ing, pr. par., a. t & s. 

[Belch, Belk, v .] 

A. b B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

** A triple pile of plumes bl» creut adorn'd, 

On which with belching flames Cliiimera burn'd." 

Drydcn Virgil ; .Eneid vi». 1,07k 

C. As shfcsfcinfive : The act of ejecting wind 
by the month from the stomach. 

"Often belkifigs [arej a tokeu of ill digestion."— 
Baret: Alveurie. 

bold, a. The same as Bald (q.v.). Bald. 
(Scotch.) (Burns: John Anderson , my Jo.) 

held, v.t. [Beilo.] To protect. The same as 
Scotch Beilo. 

" Tbe abbesse ber gan teche and beld." 

Lag le Freine, 23L 

* beld (1), * beild, s. [Beilo ] 

* beld (2), s. [Beelde.] Pattern, model of 
perfection. (Jamieson.) 

bcl -dam, t bel'-dame, s. & a. [Fr. belle 
dame ~ tine lady ; from belle (f.) = handsome, 
fine, and dame = lady. A term of respectful 
address, used in all good faith to old ladies.] 
A. As swftsfa afire : 

* I, Respectfully : 

I. Gen. : A fine lady ; a good lady. 

" Beldame , your words doe worke me little ease.* 
Spenser : F. I II. iL 43. 

* 2. Spec. : A grandmother. 

“The beldam aud the girl, the grandslre and the boy 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 4. 

II. Disrespectfully : 

1. An old woman, wrinkled aod destitute of 
beauty. 

2. A hag. 

" Hive I not reason, beldames, as you are, 

Saucy and overbold ?” 

Shakesp. ; Macbeth, 111. b. 

* B. As adjective: Pertaiaiog to a graad- 
mother or to anything old. 

" Then sing of secret tblugs that came to pass 
When beldame Nature in her cradle was.” 

Milton : College Exercise. 

* bclde (pa. par. beld it), v.t. [Sw. bilda, Ger. 
bilden, both = to form, to model, to fashioa.j 
[Build.] To image, to form. (Scotch.) 

*’ Off all colour© maist clere beldil abone. 

Tbe fairest foull of the flrth, and hemlcst of hewls.” 
JfouUtte, lit. 20 , MS. {Jamieson.) 

* belde (1), s . [A.S. foata = bold, brave.] 

Courage, valour. 

" Wheu he hluschen therto, his belde never payred." 

Sir Uawayite (e*l. Morris), (550. 

* belde (2). «. [Build.] 

" That was so stronge of belde.” 

Syr Goioghter, 8L 


bcl dit, pa. par. [Belde (2), v.] (Scotch.) 

* bele, v.i. [From belt, s. (q.v.).] To burn, to 
blaze. Possibly = bellow or pertiaps = boil 
in rage : compare— 

" My hreste in bale bot bolnc and bele.” 

Allil. Poems, A. 18. 

" All breme he belyd into berth.” 

Wyntoton, viiL 11, 48. {Jamieson.) 

* bele, * bale, * bail, $. [A.S. bal = a funeral 
pile ; a burning.] A fire, a blaze. [Bale.] 
(Jamieson . ) 

be-le'a-guer ( u mute), * be-league (ue 

mute), v.t. [Eng. be; leaguer. In Sw. beld- 
gra ; Dan. belcive ; Dut. belcgcren ; Ger. bela- 
gern ; from be, aod lagern - to lie down, to 
rest, to encamp.] [Laager.] 

1. Lit. : To besiege, to lay siege to a place 
with the view of capturing it. 

** That a midnight host of spectre# pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 

Longfellenv .- The Beleaguered City. 

2. Fig. : To make efforts to capture aod 
destroy. 

" That an army of phantoms vast and wan, 

Beleaguer the human soul. - ’ 

Longfellow : The Beleaguered City. 

be-le’a-guercd, pa. ixir. & a. [Beleaguer.] 

"A camp and a beleaguer'd town.” 

Wordsworth : White Doe of It gist one, iv. 

be-le’a-guer-cr, $. [Eng. beleaguer; -er.] 
One who beleaguers nr besieges. 

”... while his fierce beleagtierers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before, 

And horrible as new." 

Moore: Balia Rookh; The Veiled Prophet. 

be-le'a-guer-ihg, pr. par. & a. [Beleaguer.] 

* be-le'ave, v.t. [A.S. belcefan, belifan — to 
remain, be left.] To leave. 

” Wondering at Fortune's turns, and scarce is he, 
Beleft, relating bis own misery." 

May : Lucan, bk. vilL 

t bc-lec' ture (ture = tyur), v.t. [Eng. 
be; lecture .] To lecture. (Coleridge.) 

be-lec'-tured (ture = tyur), pa. par. & a. 

[Belectuhe.] 

be-lec-tur-ihg (ture = tyur), pr. par. & 

a. [Belecture.] 

bc-le’e, v.t. [Eng. be; lee .] 

Naut. : To place oa the lee, to place to 
leeward, to shelter. (Shakesp. : Othello, i. 1.) 

* be-lefe, * be-leve, s. [Belief.] Hope. 
(Scotch.) 

" Ne neuer chyld cummyn of Troyano blude, 
lu sic belefe ami glorie and grete glide 
Sal ray is bis forbearis Italianis." 

Douglas : Virgil, 197, 30. 

" They hecome desparit of ony belevc." 

Bellenden : T. Liv., p. 74. {Jamieson.) 

* be-left, pa. par. [Belf.if (2).] 

•be-lelf (l), *be-lewle (pa. par. *bclewyt), 
v.t. A i. [A.S. belcefan = to leave, relinquish.] 

A. Trans. : To deliver up. 

" Unto thy parentis hand is and sepultre 
I the be lei/ to be enterit, quod he.” 

Doug. : Virgil, 849, 41 

B. Intrans. : To remain. (Skcat.) 

*' That he belewyt of hys duelling.'' 

Barbour, xiii. 544, MS. ( Jamieson . ) 

* bc-leif (2), (preterite beleft), v.t. [A.S. 
beta fan — to leave.] To leave. 

" Quhom now , . . 

Reddy to mlschevua deith beleft hawe I.” 

Doug. : Virgil, 343, 5. {Jamieson.) 

bel'-em-nlte (Eng.), bc-lcm-nitcs (Mod. 
Lat.), s. [In Ger. belemnit ; Fr. helemnite ; 
Sp. belcmnita; I Lai . belennite ; Mod. Lat. be- 
Icmnites; Gr. /BeAepu'iTijs (Belemnites) (Liddell 
£ Scott), from Gr. pthepvov (a word used only 
in poetry and in the plural), the same as 
/3eAo? (belos) = a dart, a javelin, from /3 gLAAu> 
(hallo) = to throw, aad sutf. -ties, from Atflos 
(lithos) = a stone. ] 

Paleont. (Of the form Belemnites, rendered 
in English Belcmnite) : A genus of fossil cham- 
bered shells, the typical one of the family Be* 
lemnitidie. The slow progress of the human 
mind towards scientific truth, and the circuit- 
ous route which the limitation of its powers 
compel it to take in reaching that goal, are 
beautifully exempli lied by the successive hypo- 
theses broached as to the nature of t he beiem- 
nite. The first was that it was a product of the 
mammal called by the Homans lynx, and by 
the Greeks Auy£ (lu n gkr), probably the Caracal 
(Fells caracal). It was therefore called Lapis 
lyncis, and lyncurion or lyncurium, Anyaoupioe 

ag/.'onrioff), though some think that by these 



words were meant reddish amber, or tbe mine- 
ral tourmaline or the hyacinth, tbe Scriptural 
jacinth. The puzzliog fossils figured next as 
Idcei dactyli, that is, “fingers from Mount 
Ida,” freely translated or transformed in tbe 
Middle Ages into “devil’s fingers.” Then 
electricity was called in to account for them, 
aod they were named Thunderstones (Lapides 
fulminantes) and Picks, or, less hypotheti- 
cally, “ Arrow Stones.” At a more advanced 
period they were looked upon as stalactites, or 
as crystals which never had pertained to living 
beings. At length the true view struggled 
into existence that they were organic remains. 
Held by Von Tressau, Klein, Breynins, Da 
Costa, Brander, aod 
Plott to be shells, the 
proper position of 
which they could not 
determine, Cuvier 
and Lamarck made a 
great step forward 
in ranking them as 
cephalopods with an 
internal shell, a con- 
clusion confirmed by 
Buekland, Owen, and 
others. The last- 
named palaeontolo- 
gist placed the be- 
lemnite in the Di- 
branehiate order of 
Cephalopods. 

One essential part 
of the shell is a belemnite restored. 
phragmocone [see «. bag. 6. Pro-ostracum. 
Belemn.t.o^] or * aSS" 1 

chambered cone, that 

is, a portion conical in form and divided trans- 
versely by septa or partitions, like a pile of 
watch-glasses, into shallow chambers, con- 
nected with each other byasiphunele or small 
pipe or siphon near the margin of the eone. 
The entire cone is enveloped in a sheath, 
which rises above the chambers and gives 
support to the soft body of the animal (called 
the pro-ostracum), and this again in a conical 
cavity or alveolus excavated in the bass of a 
long tapering body resembling the head of 
a javelin, and called the guard. It is from 
this fact that the name Belemnite has arisen. 
Dr. Buekland and Agassiz discovered in 
specimens from Lyme Regis, collected by 
Miss Anning, a fossil ink-bag and duct. 
There have been found also traces of the coa- 
tour of the large sessile eyes, the funnel, a 
great proportion of the muscular parts of the 
mantle, the remains of two lateral fins, eight 
cephalic amis, each apparently provided with 
twelve to twenty pairs of slender elongated 
horny hooks. Owen considers that the be- 
lemnite combined characters at present divided 
among the three eephalopodous geaera Sepia, 
Onyehoteuthis, and Sepiola. 

These animals seem to have beeo gregarious, 
living in shallow water with a muddy bottom 
rather than one studded with projecting corals. 
Owen thinks that they preserved a tolerably 
vertical position when swimming, at times 
rising swiftly and stealthily towards the surface 
infixing their claws in the abdomen of a super- 
natant fish, and dragging it dowo to the depths 
to be devoured. Belemnites are found all 
over Europe, and also in India. The knowa 
species are estimated at more than 100, 
ranging from the Lias to the Chalk. 


bel-em-nit'-ic, a. [Eng. belemnit(e); -ic.] 

1. Pertaining to the belemnite shell ; con- 
stituting the fleshy portion of the belemnite. 

” The belcmniric animal, a dibmnchiate eight-armed 
Cutlle . . — Eng Cyclop., L 436. 

2. Pertaining to the animal enveloping the 
shell called belemnite. 

”... a specimen of a Belem in te in which not only 
tbe ink-bag but the muscular mantle, the haul and its 
crown of arms, are all preserved connexion with 
tbe beUmnitic shell.”— Owen : Im ertebrata (1&43). 

bol-cm-nit'-i-dB0, s. [Belemnite.] 

Pa/mnif. ; A family of molluscs belonging to 
the class Cephalopoda, the order Dibran- 
chiatn, and the section Deeapoda. The shell 
consists of a “pen” terminating posteriorly io 
a chambered eone, technically called a ph rug- 
moevne, from <f>payp6<; ( phragmos ) = a hedge, 
fence, paling, fortification, or enclosure, and 
kiZh'os (kunos) = the mathematical figure termed 
a cone. The phragmocone is sometimes in- 
vested with a fibrous guard, and it lias air-cells 
connected by a siphunele piercing the several 
chaniliers close to the ventral side. Dr. S. O. 
Woodward arranges the Belem nitidre between 


boll, bo^; poiH, jlwl; cat, £cU, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
-oian, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shim ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, dgL 
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the Teuthi<I**,nr Calnmaries and Squids, on the 
one hand, and the Septadie or Sepias on the 
other. In geological time they extend from 
tho Lias to" the Chalk. The genera are Be- 
lemnites, Belemnitella, Xiphoteuthis, Aean 
thoteuthis, Beleinnoteuthis, and Conoteuthis. 
The following Belemoitidre characterise the 
Lower Lias: B. acutus , B. pencillatus, B. 
davatus. 

Middle Lias : B. compressus, B. breviformis, 
B. paxillosus. 

Upper Lias: B. acuminatus, B. Uvvis, B. 
Ilminstcrensis. 

Midford Sands : B. irregularis. 

Inferior Oolite : B. canal iculatus, B . Gin- 
B . cllivtirus. 

Stonesfield Slate : B. Bessinus. 

Oxford Clay : B. hastatus, B. Omni, 
Coralline Oolite : B. libhreviatus, 

Kimmeridge Clay • B. crplanatu*. 

Neocomian ; B. jaculum. 

Gault : B. minimus , B. vftimus. 

Lower Chalk : Bclnanitdla plena. 

Upper Chalk : Belemnitella mucronata. 

* belene, r.t. [Possibly a misreading of the 
MSS. for beleuea(A.li>. bthr f an = to remain).] 
To tarry, or perhaps to recline, to rest. 

’* . . . Sell Jr Gawayn. gayest of nil. 
Belenet with D ime Unynour in greues so grene.” 

Sir Oawan <& Sir Uul., L 6. (Jamieson.) 

t be-leno, s. [From A.S. f>e//a=a bell: bel- 
kin, gen. So called from the bell-shaped cap- 
sules.] A plant, Hyoscyamus niger . [Hen- 
bane.] 

t be-Iep'-er, v.t. [Eng. be; leper.] To infect 
with leprosy. 

“ Imparity, and church-revenue, rushing in, cor- 
rupted and belepered all the clergy with a worse 
intretlon than Gehazi's ." — Mltlon ■ Eiconoel., ch. xlv. 

bel es pri t (t mute), s. [0. Fr. bel = fine ; 
esprit = spirit.] A fine spirit, a man of wit. 

*be-levc, s. [Belief, Belefe.] 

* bc-lew’yt, pa. par. [Beleif (1), v.] Re- 
mained. [Jamieson.) 

• bel-floTV'-er, s. [Bell-flower.] 

1 bel-fou n^der, s. Oil spelling of Bell- 

FOUNDEn.] 

bel -fry, * bef-fro^, [Fr. beffroi = a 
watch-tower, a belfry, a bell-chamber ; O. Fr. 
bcJTi'oit, befreit, berfroit , ber/reit, berefreit, bele- 
feoi = a watch-tower ; Low Lat. bel fr edits, bah 
fredus, berfr edits, verfredus. From M. H. Ger. 
berevrit , bervrit = a tower for defence, from 
Ger. here = protection, and 0. H. Ger. fridn = 
a tower: (S. II.) Ger. friede = peace ; Sw. & 
Dan. f red ; Dut. mrcdc. Thus at first there 
was no connection between bel of the word 
belfry and the English word he//.] 

* 1. Mil. (In the Middle Ages): A tower 

erected by besiegers to overlook a place be- 
sieged. Sentinels were placed on it to watch 
tlic avenues and to prevent surprise, or to give 
notice of fires by ringing a bell. 

2. That part of a steeple in which a bell is 
hung, the campanile ; a room in a tower, a 
cuj»oUi or turret iD which a bell is, or may be, 
hung. 

" Distant and soft on h«*r ear fell the chimes from the 
belfry of Christ Church.” 

Longfellow: Evangeline, LL 5. 

3. The framing on which a bell is suspended. 
(E/ip. Cycl.) 

fbcl-gard, • bell’-gard, s. [O. Fr. bel = 

fine, yard. Mod. Fr. regard — a look, a gnic, 
a glance, attention.] A kind, affectionate, or 
amorous look. 

“ Under the shadow of her even hr owes. 

Working belgardt, and amorous rotate ” 

Spensrr: F. Q.. 11. lit. 25. 

• belghe, " belgh, s. [Belch.) A belch, an 
eruclation (/if. & fig,). (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

” This age is defiled with fllthie beta Aei of bias- 
phemy . . . Uts custom was todeflle theaire with most 
filthie belyh.% of blasplieniie."— Z. Boyd't Lott Battel, 
pp. l,0C*2, 1.138. [Ja micron.) 

Bel-gl-an, a. & s. [In Ger. Belgien ; from 
Lat Belgium, a part of Gallia Belgica (Co?sar).] 
[Belgic.] 

A. As adjective: Pertaining to the ancient 
Bclgie, to the modem Belgians, or to Belgium. 

B, vis subst. : A native of Belgium. 

"... he mast lx? a by htrth or naturalisa- 

tion. "— Martin ; Statesmans Tear- Book (1S75), p. 31. 

Bel glC, a. [Fr. Belgique; Lat. Belgians = 
pertaining to tne Belga*. (See No. 1 def.).] 


1. Pertaining to the ancient ndgie, esteemed 
by Caesar to be the most warlike of the Ger- 
manic tribes whom he encountered. They 
occupied the country between the Marne, the 
Rhine, the Seine, and the English Channel. 

" Dull as their lakes that slumber In the storm 
Heavens ! how unlike their Bvlgir 6ires of old 1 
Rough, poor, couteut, ungovernably l«ohl.*’ 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

2. Pertaining to the modern Belgians, to 
Belgium, or to the Belgian language or dialect. 

Bc’-li-al, s. [In Ger., Ac.. Belial; Gr. B (Map 
(Beliar), r being substituted for l (2 Cor. vi. 
15) ; Heb. (belial) = not a proper name ; 
but from (1) (beli) — without, and (2) pvo- 

• bably Vr_' (yaal) — usefulness ; meaning a 
person without useful uess, a worthless fellow, 
a good for nothing.] 

1. In the Old Testament (Authorised Version): 
Mistranslated as if it were a beiog, probably 
Satan or one of his angels. 

’* Let not my lord. I pray thee, regard this man of 
Belial, , . .■* — 1 Sam. xxv. 25. 

2. In the New Testament: Satan 

“And what concord hath Christ with Belial t . . ." 
—2 Cor. vi. 15. 

3. In Milton: A particular fallen angel. 
(See P. L., bk. i.) 

be-li'-bel, v.t. [Eog. prefix be, and libel.) To 
liliel; to calumniate. 

" The pope, hearing thereof, beli belled him [the 
emperourj more foully than ever hefore."— Fuller : 
nut. Qf the Holy Mur, p. 168. 

bel’-re, s. [Fr. belie, bclif, belli/.] A red colour. 

Her. : A term sometimes used for gules. 

be-lick’, v.t. [Eng. be; lick (?).] To lick. 

• be-lick-it, pa. par. [Belick.] 

“ They were ey sae ready to come in ahlnt the harm, 
that naebody. baud alf them eels, cou'd get feen't 
belukti o' ouy guid that was gawu.*' — St. Patrick, t 74. 
( Jamieson . ) 

be lie, * be-ly\ * be-ly e, v.t. [Eng. be; 
lie. A.S. beleogan (pret. beleag) = to impose, 
falsify, belie, accuse falsely, forge or counter- 
feit ; be, and leogan = to lie. In Dut. beliegen ; 
Ger. beliigen ; Sw. bcljuga = to belie.] To 
tell lies. Specially— 

1. To tell a lie against a person or thing ; 
to calumniate, to slander. 

” If Armstrong was not belied, he was deep in the 
worst secrets of the Rye House Plot, . . ."—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. To fill with lies. 

n ‘Tis slander, whose brent h 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. " 

Shake tp. : Cymbeline, ill. 4. 

3. To give the lie : To prove to be hollow 
or deceptive. (Used specially when actions 
prove previous words hollow and untrue. As 
a rule, it is not used oifensively.) 

“ The first A uyrnph of lively Gaul, 

Whose easy step and laughing eye 
Her borrowed air of * 

Scott : The Bridal of Trier-main. 

4. To mimic, to imitate, to ape. 

" Which durst, with horses* hoofs that heat the ground, 

And martial brass, belie the thunder’s sound." 
w _ Dry den. 

be-ll'cd* pa. par. & a. [Belie.] 

be-lief, * be-le've, * bi-le've, *by-leve, 
* by lyve, S. [A.S. gelcafa = consent, assent, 
confidence, belief, faith ; leafa = belief (com- 
pare also gefeaf = leaf, leave, license, permis- 
sion) ; Dut. gcloof = faith, creed, helief, credit, 
trust ; Ger. glaube, glauben = faith, good 
faith.] [Believe.] 

I. The mental act or operation of accepting 
as true any real or alleged fact or opinion on 
the evidence of testimony, or any proposition 
on the proof afforded by reasoning. It is 
opposed to the conviction produced by per- 
sonal observation or experience, which is 
stronger than that resting on testimony or 
reasoning. The term belief may be used for 
full and unwavering acceptance of anything 
as true, for an acceptance weak and fluctuat- 
ing, or for anything intermediate between the 
two. 

t II. The state of being accepted as true on 
the evidence of reasoning or testimony. 

111 . That which is accepted as true on the 
evidence of testimony or reasoning. 

1. Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

M . . . render it necessary for even the wisest of 
men to tAke a rirge i*>rtion of their beliefs from 
others.”— rime*. Nov. 13, I £76. 


'* Belief is grest, life-giving.”— Carlyle: Beroes and 
Bero^corthip, Lect, il. 

2. Specially: 

(a) Religious belief, a creed, the system of 
doctrines held by the professors of auy faith ; 
yet more specially, Christianity. 

" in the heat of general persecution, whereunto 
ChrlstUu belief wa» subject upon the first promulga- 
tion. it much confirmed the weaker minds, when rela- 
tion was made how God had been glorified through the 
sutler lugs of martyrs."— Booker. 

(b) The statement of such system of doc- 
trine. (Used specially of the Apostles' Creed.) 

3. Christian Theol. : The implicit accept- 
ance, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, of every 
statement which there is reason to believe 
comes from God. Spec., the acceptance of all 
that He has revealed regarding the divinity 
and sonship of Jesus Christ, His mission to 
the earth, His life, His death, Hia resurrec- 
tion and ascension. For this faith is used 
more frequently than belief. [Faith.] 

” Faith Is a Ann belief of the whole word of God, of 
hlsgosiiel, commands, threats, and promises." — Wake. 

TJ Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
terms belief, credit, trust, and faith: — “ Belief 
is generic, the others are specific terms ; we 
belici'e when we credit and trust, but not 
always rice versd. Belief rests on no particu- 
lar person or thing ; but credit and trust rest 
on the authority of one or more individuals. 
Everything is the subject of belief which pro- 
duces one’s asseot : the events of human life 
are credited upon the authority of the narrator; 
the words, promises, or the integrity of in- 
dividuals are trusted ; the power of persons 
and the virtue of things are objects of fa it h. 
Belief and credit are particular actions or 
sentiments : trust and faith are permanent 
dispositions of the mind. Things are entitled 
to our belief persons to our credit; but people 
repose trust or have faith in others. . . 

“ Belief, trust, and faith have a religious appli- 
cation, which crerfif has not. Belief is simply 
an act of the understanding; trust and faith 
are active moving principles of the mind in 
which the heart is concerned. Belief does not 
extend beyond an assent of the mind to any 
given proposition ; trust and faith are lively 
sentiments which impel to action. Belief ia 
to trust and faith as cause to effect : there 
may he belief without cither trust or faith ; 
but there can be no fncsf or faith without 
belief. We belici'e that there is a God, who is 
the creator and preserver of all llis creatures ; 
we therefore trust in Him for II is protection 
of ourselves. We believe that Jesus Christ 
died for the sins of men ; we have therefore 
faith in His redeeming grace to save us from 
our sins.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

Professor Bain considers that belief largely 
depends upon the will. He says, “ It will be 
readily admitted that the state "of mind called 
belief ia, in many cases, a concomitant of our 
activity. But I mean to go farther than this, 
and to affirm that belief has no meaning, ex- 
cept in reference to our actions ; the essence 
or import of it is auch as to place it under the 
region of the will We shall soon see that an 
intellectual notion or conception is likewise 
indispensable to the act of belieinng; but no 
mere conception that does not directly or in- 
directly implicate our voluntary exertions, 
can ever amount to the state in question." 
(Bain : The Emotions and the Will, chap. 
’■ Belief,” p. 524.) 

* be-lle'-fall, a. [Eng. belief; full.) Full of 
belief ; disposed to believe. 

’* It Is for thee sufficient to shewe a mlnde belief ull 
And reAdie to obeie . . .’*— Cdal : Luke, ch. L ( Richard - 
son.) 

* be-lie’-fal-nease, s. [O. Eng. belieful; 
-nesse.) The quality of being disposed to 
believe. 

“Thel dlsdeyne to hAve the godly belieful new o( 
the heathen to be praised. And yet do they not All the 
while Aiueude their owne wicked vnbelief.”— Cdal: 
Luke. ch. iv. (AicAardjon.) 

be-llev'-a^ble, a. [Eng. bcliev(c); -able. J 
Able to be believed ; credible. (Sheruvod.) 

’’ The witnessingia ben hiajuI Meeuablc ful myebe." 
— Wyclijff (Pt xcU. 5). 

be-lie v-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. believable; 
-m«s.] The state of being believable. 

”... the credibility And believablemets. m I eall it, 
of tho»e promises and particular mercies." — Goodwin : 
Works, Vol. iv., pt. i., p. 88. (/NcAorcfroji.) 

be-lie’ve, "be-le ve, * bi le've, *by 
leve, * byleyve, * bylyre, v.t. tc i. {A.S. 
gelefan, gelyfan = to believe. Compare also 


fate, fat, tfire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamcl, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or r wore, wolf, work, who, sen ; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = c. ey = a, qu = kw- 
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Dut. gclooven; Ger. glauben ; M. U. Ger. glou- 
ben , gdouben ; O. H. Ger. galaupjan; 0.3. 
gildbian ; Goth, galaubjan, laubjan. Compare 
also A.S. lae/= permission.] 

A. Trim,*.: To accept aa true, not on one’s 
personal knowledge, but on the testimony of 
Others, or on reasoniogs which appear more 
or less conclusive. It is used when the 
assent to the statement or proposition ie of a 
very Drill character, aud also when it is weak 
and wavering. (It may be followed by the 
objective of the person whose word is accepted 
as true, or by the objective of the statement 
made.) 

” Th it Goasio loves her. I do well believe It."— Bhakesp.: 
Ofh'il., 11. 1. 

*' Ten thousand things there tut, which we beliooe 
men-ly upon the authority or credit of those who have 
•puken or written of them."— Watts: Logic. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. (7en. : To accept a statement or proposi- 
tion as true ou the evidence afforded by the 
testimony of another person, or on reasonings 
of one's own. 

2. Specially: 

(a) Colloquial: To accept with some degree 
of doubt. 

(b) To exercise the grace of Christian faith. 
[See 11.] 

II. Theology: 

1. To assent to the claim which Jesus Christ 
put forth to be the Messiah, the bon of God, 
and the Saviour, and place confidence in the 
efficacy of his sacrifice for sin. 

^ In Rom. x. 10 this belief is attributed to 
the heart The opposition in that verse is not, 
however, so much between the heart and the 
intellect as between what is secret aud peraouul 
aud what is openly professed by the lips. 

"For with the heart man beliceeth unto ngbteous- 
11088 ; . . Rom. X. 10. „ 

It is followed (a) by in or on placed before the 
person or Being who is the object of faith. 

“ ... ye believe lu God, believe also In me."'— John 
xiv. l. 

*'And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, aud thy house.''— Act* xvj. at. 

Or ( b ) by the clause of a sentence expressive 
of the tenet or proposition to which oue 
publicly or tacitly assents. 

“And Philip said, If thou bsUovext with all tbiue 
heart, thou mayest. And lie answered aud said, I 
believe that Jesus Christ is tbe Son of God.”— Acta 
viii. 37. 

2. To express such faith by the public enun- 
ciation of. a creed. Thus the “Apostles’ 
Creed, to be sung or said by the minister and 
the people,” in the Liturgic worship of the 
Church of England, commences thus : — “ I 
believe in God, the Father Almighty, . . 

be lie ved, pa. par. A a. [Believe.] 

be-lte v-er, * be-leev-er , $. [Eng. believ(e) ; 
-er. J 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Gen. : One who believes or who gives 
credit to anythiog. 

“ Discipline be^au to cuter into conflict with 
churches, which, in extremity, had beeu bclioi'crs of 
It "—/looker. 

II, Spec. : One who hohls a definite religious 
belief. 

1. A Christian. 

**. . . have been maintained by the universal body 
of true believers, from the days of tbe apostles, aud 
will be to the resurrection.”— Swi/t. 

2. A professor of some other faitlu 

. the soul of one believer outweighs all earthly 
ktng.shtpa : all men, according to Islam too, are equal." 
— Carlyle: Heroes. Lect 11. 

B. Ch. Hist, (plur.) : There nre three British 
religious sects at present thus named— 

(a) Believers in Christ. 

( b ) Believers inectiug in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

(«) Believers in the divine visitation of 
Joanna Southeott, prophetess of Exeter. 

The second of these, tlmt named (h), 
appears for the first time in the Registrar- 
Geueral's List for 1878. 

be-lie v-iiig, pr. par., a., A s. [Believe.] 

A. A B. As pr. participle <C adjective : In 
bcdscs corresponding to those of the verb. 

M Now God bo prais'd, that to Mitring souls 
Gives light lu darkness, comfort In despair." 

.shjikctfK : 1 Henry 17., 11, L 

C. ds substantive : The act nr operation of 
accepting na true. (Rum. xv. 11.) 


b e-lie v-Ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. believing; - ly .] 
In a helieviug manner, as a believer would do. 
(Johnson.) 

* be-life, * be-liff\adz\ [Beuve.] ( Scotch .) 

*b^light' (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. be, and light.) 
To illumioe, to shine on. 

“Code* brihtneiwe, beWtfe hem." — 0. Eng. Homilies 
(ed. Morris), li. 3L 

be-like, * be-lylce, adv. [Eog. be; like."] 
Perhaps; there is a likelihood that; probably. 

If It is becoming rare in English, and is not 
very coiuraou in Scotch. 

“ Bell kv, boy, then you ore In love. ” — Shakexp. : Two 
Qent. of IVrom*. ii. L 

“Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear." 

Wordsworth : Pet Lamb. 

* bo-like ly, adv. [Eng. belike; -ly.] Pro- 
bably ; there is a likelihood that. 

“Having bclikely heard some better words of me 
than I could deserve.”— Bp. Ball: Specialties of hit 
Life. 

be-llme t v.t [Eng. be; lime.'] To beamear 
with bird-lime. 

“Ye. whose foul hands are br limed with bribery, 
and besmeared with the price of blood."— Bp. Hall : 
Workt, voL ii.. p. 301 (ed. 1C61). 

be-Hined, pa. par. & a. [Belule.] 

be-lx'm-ing, pr. par. [Belime.] 

Bel i-sa’-na,s. [A female name. Etymology 
doubtful.] 

Astron ,. : An asteroid, the 178th found. It 
was discovered by Palisa on November C, 1877. 

be-lit'-tle (tie as tel), v.t. [Eng. be; little.] 
To make little ; to dwarf. (Jefferson.) 

be lit -tied (tied aa teld), pa. par. [Be- 
little.] 

be-lit'-tling, pr. par. [Belittle.] 

be-ll ve, * bee-li ve, *be-li've, *be-lyne, 
* bl-li ve, * by-li've, * blive, * blyve, 

adv. [Eng. prefix be, aud live.] 

1. By-and-by, speedily, quickly. (Obsolete 
in English, but still used in Scotch.) 

” But Habby of Cefeford will be here belioe . » 

— Scott : Waverley. {Append, to Gen. Proface . ) 

2. At length. 

”... gyf that thus belyue, 

Troian Is has sooiit tyll Italy, tyll upset 
New Troyia wallys. to be o^aue doim let?” 

Douglas: I'irgtl, 314, 3iS. [Jamieson.) 

* belk, * belke, v. t. [Belcii.] To belch. 

**. . . this being done, it was not half an hour but 
he began to faint : and turning about on his left side 
hee bclkeil twisc.” — The Import Martins Death. 
From Martin's Month' t Mind (l&fiy), p. 2L [Boucher.) 

bell (1), * belle, * bel, s. [A.S. bdla = a bell, 
a word imitated from the sound. In Dut. 
bel; Old Dut. belle. Connected with A.S. 
bella n — to bellow (Bellow), and with peal 
(Peal).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

I. An instrument of a particular form and 
material for producing sounds. It consists 
of a reversed cup, bearing at its apex an ear 
or canon, by which it is suspended from a 
beam or other fixed body above, and having 
hung internally a clapper or hammer, by the 
percussion of which on the reversed cup the 
required sound is generated. It is generally 
formed of bell- metal (q.v.). Golden bells are 
mentioned in connection with religious wor- 
ship in Exod. xxviii. 33, 34. They .alternated 
with pomegranate-like knobs on the lower 
part of the Jewish high-priest’s blue robe of 
the ephod. Bells were found by Laynixl at 
Nimroud, near the site of old Nineveh, the 
olloy of which they were formed being ton 
parts of copper to one of tin. The Greeks 
and Romans used bells in comps, markets, 
and baths, as well as in religious observances. 
The introduction of largo bells into churches 
is attributed to Paulinus, Bishop of Noln in 
Campania, about the year 100. Berio men- 
tions their use in England towards the end 
of the seventh century. They were first cast 
in this country about A.I>. 010. The great 
bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral, in London, 
east in 1700, is (i'7 feet in diameter ; it weighs 
11,470 lbs. ; and Big Ben, of Westminster, 
east in 1858, 30,324 lbs. These dimensions 
are, however, dwarfed by some Russian bells. 
That of the Kremlin, the greutest ever con- 
structed, when re-cast in 1738, was enlarged 


till it weighed 432,000 lbs. It is said, though 
some deny it, that this enormous mass was 
actually suspended for four years. In 1737, 
however, a fire caused it to fall. In 1837 a 
chapel was excavated belosv it, of which it 
was made to constitute the dome. Next, it ie 
said, in size to the Russian bells are one at 
Amarapoora in Burraah, 260,000 lbs. ; and ooe 
at Pekin, 130,000 ; both, of course, are for 
Booddhist worship. Bells ore often affixed, 
both in England and elsewhere, to cattle, 
sheep, Ac., when turned loose to feed, and 
are useful, especially in forests, to indicate 
where the animals are feeding Sheep-bells of 
bronze, used in ancient Italy, are still to be 
seen in the museum at Naples. 

2. A small hollow globe of metal, perforated 
and having withiu it a solid ball. This type 
of bell occurs in the hawk’s bell. It is affixed 
to the animal, striking against its sides during 
flight, with the effect of emitting a sound. 

“As the ox hath his bow. the liorse hi* curb, aad 
the faulcou his bells, oo hath man Lie deairts. " — 
Sfuiketp. : As lou Like It, fli. 3. 

II. Figuratively : 

* I, A clock. 

“At six of tbe bells we gyune our play."— Strutt : 
Eorda Angel -Cyn nan, liL 137. [Boucher. ) 

2. Anything shaped like au ordinary bell, or 
at least like the cup-shaped portion of it. 
Specially— 

(a) The hell -like monopetalous corolla of 
various heaths, of the Campanula, &e. [See 
the compounds which follow.] So, in Scotch, 
Lint in the bell means “ flax in flower.” 
(Jamieson.) 

” Where the bee sucks there tuck I, 

In a cowslip's bell I lie." 

Shakes/*. : Tempest, vi. L (Son?.) 

“ The hum mi ric-bees, that hunt the coltlen dew. 

In summer's neat on tons of lilies feed. 

And creep within their bells to suck tbe balmy seed." 

Dryden. 

(b) The mouth of a funnel or trumpet ; also 
of several wood wiud instruments. 

III. I n special phrases : 

1. Bell of the brae: The highest part of the 
alope of a hill. (Scotch.) 

H Jamieson tliinka this may be, perhaps, 
connected with bell (2) (q.v.). 

2. For “ curfew hell,” “ passing bell,’* 
“saints’ or Sauctns hell,” Ac., see “ curfew,*' 
“ passing,” Ac., with which bell is in connec- 
tion. 

* 3. To bear away the bell : To win the prize at 

a race, where a bell was the usual prize. 

“Among the Romans it [a horse race! was an 
Olympic exercise, and tbe prize was a garland, but now 
they beans the bell away." — Balt on shall : Char., 23. 
(A'arr*.) 

4. To bear the bell : 

(a) Lit. : To be the bellwether of a flock, 
that is, the .sheep which carries a bell ; or to be 
the liorse to which a bell is affixed, and which 
ia m a m3 to go first in a drove of horses. 

(b) Fig. : To be the first ; to be superior to 
all others. 

5. To carry aicay the bell: To carry off the 
prize in a race or other contest in which that 
prize is a bell. [Nearly the same as 3 (q.v.).] 
(Lit. £ fig.) 

“The Italians have carried away the bell from all 
other lmtious. as may appear both by their book* 
and woi ks. '— f/o kewilt. 

G. To gain the bell: To win the prize at a 
race. [5.] 

’• Herr lyes the man whnse horse did gains 
The bell, in nice un Salisbury plain " 

Camden Uemains, p. 3*3. (.Vartu.) 

7. To lose the bell: To he worsted in aeon- 
test, so that the antagonist gains the bell or 
other prize. 

“ But when lu single fight he lost the bett.” 

Fairfax: Tasso, xvil. «9. 

8. To curse by bell, book, and candle (in the 
Roman Catholic Church): To excommunicate ; 
a bell being tolled, the book of offices for tho 
purpose used to he read from, and a candle 
(or, according to Nares, three caudles) extin- 
guished with certain ceremonies. A foim of 
excommunication, ending, “ Doe to the hook, 
quench the candle, ring the bell. Amen, 
Amen,” was extracted from tlm Canterbury 
Book by Sir Thomas Ridley or his anuotator, 
J . Gregory. (Nares.) 

” Bell, book, and candle shall not drive m« back, 

\S hru gold and silver becks me t<> conic un." 

Shake*/*. ; King John, ill 1 

9. To ring a bell backwards : To do so in the 
wny described, as was formerly the practice. 

(n) Spec.: That warning might be given of 
Are. 


boil, poilt, eat, ?ell, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-elan, -tlnn = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -$lon, ~§ion = zliun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bel, d?L 
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“Then. *ir. in time 

Yon m.\y be remembered nt Ibe aucaching of 
Fir'd house*, trAeu (he bell* ring backward, by 
Your u&me upon the bucket*." 

Cilv Match (Old Play], lx. 297. 

Or (&) Gen.: On the riae of any sudden 
danger in a city or town. 

“ Dundee be i* mounted, he ridea up tbe street: 

The bell* an rung backward, toe drums they are 
beat." Scott ; Bonnie Dundee. 

(c) As a mark of sorrow. 

••Not concluded with any epithalam turns or songs 
Of Joy. hut contrary — tits bell* ring backward."— 
Gaytan ; f'e.tt. .Vote*, p, 


10. To shake the bells: A figurative phrase 
taken from the shaking of bells tied to a hawk 
or falcon, which takes place when the bird 
flics. [B. 1.] 

"Neither the king, nor he that lores him best. 
The proudest be that holds up l.-uicnater. 

Dares stir u wing, if Warwick shake* hit bell *. * 
Shakesp. : a Henry Vi., i. L 

B« Technically: 


L Her. : Church bells are used as an heraldic 
emblem ; ao also are hawk’s bells. 


II. Xaut. : At sea the sub-divisions of a 
"watch " of four hours' duration are noted by 
a half-hourly striking of a bell with a clapper. 
Thus the phrase, " it is two bells,” means an 
hour of the watch has elapsed ; three bells, 
an hour and a half ; and eight hells, the whole 
four hours, after which a new watch is set 
and the process is repeated. ( Admiral Smyth : 
Sailor’s Word- Book, 1S67.) 

III. Architecture : 

1. The body of a Corinthian or Composite 
capital, with the foliage stripped off. ( Glos- 
sary of Architecture.) 

2. The similar body of a capital in the Early 
English and other forms of Gothic architec- 
ture. (Ibid.) 


bell-animalculcs, or bell-animals, 

s. The English name for the family of Infu- 
sorial animalcules, called Vorticellidae (q.v.). 
The species of the type-genus Vorticella con- 
sist of a fixed simple contractile stalk or 
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stem, terminated at its upper extremity by a 
body in the form of a bell. Cilia draw to the 
mouth the creatures still smaller than them- 
selves on which the bell-animalcules feed. 


bell bird, s. A bird, called also the Ara- 
punga (Arapnnga alba), belonging to the 
family Ampelidie and the sub-family Gymno- 
derinse (Fruit Crows). It is pure white in 
colour, about a foot in length, and has a voice 
like tbe tolling of a belL It inhabits Guiana. 
" At this seaa ju the beak nnd naked skin about the 
head frequently change colour, as with some herons, 
ibnes. gulls, one of the belbbirdt just noticed. Ac*— 
Dartri* ; Dctccnt of Sinn, pt IL, ch. rig , 


bell buoy, s . 

Xaut. : A buoy to which a bell is attached 
in such a way as to be rung by the motion of 
the waves. 


bell-cage, s. A timber frame, also called 
a belfry, carrying one or more large bells. 

bell canopy, s. A canopy containing a 
bell in harness. 

bell-chamber, s. The room containing 
one or more large bells in harness. 

bell-cot, s. A structure presenting the 
appearance of a steeple. 

bell-crank, s. 

Mech. : Such a crank as ia used at the upper 
angles of rooms to give the bell-wires that 
alteration in direction which they there re- 
quire. It is a rectangular lever, having its 
fulcrum at the apex of the angle. The direc- 
tion of a motion is changed by it 90’. 

bell-fashioned, a. Fashioned in the 
form of a bell. 


bell-flower, * belflower, s. 

1. The English name of the great genus Cam- 
panula. It is so called because the corollas 
have a close resemblance to a bell. About 
ten species are found in Britain, the most 
common being Campanula rotundifolia, the 
Round-leaved Bell-ttuwer or Harebell; and 
after it C, trachclium, or Nettle-leaved Bell- 
flower ; and C. hedemcea , or Ivy-leaved Bell- 
flower. Tbe finest species ia the Giant Bell- 
flower (Co mjxinula lutifolia). [Campanula.] 

H The form bel/lower is the only one given 
in Johnsou's Dictionary. 

2. Au eudogenous plant (Narcissus Pseudo - 
narcissus). 

Autumn Bell -flower: A plant, Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe. 

bell founder, * bel-founder, s. One 

who founds or casts bells. 

bell - foundry, bell 
foundry, s. A foundry 
in which bells are cast 

bell-gable or bell- 
turret, s. A gable or 
turret in which a bell or 
bells are saspended that 
they may be rung. 

bell-glass, s. A glass 
vessel shaped like a bell, 
open on the lower side, and 
having on its top a knob 
placed there for conveni- 
ence nf handling. Such 
a glass is used (a) to con- 
stitute the receiver of an 
air-pump, or (&) to con- 
tain gaies for purposes of 
experiment, or (c) as a cover 
for delicate plants. 

bell-hanger, s. One who hangs bells. 

bell-hangring, s. The act or process of 
hanging a bell or bells. 

hell- heather, s. Cross-leaved heath 

(Erica tetrolix). (Jamieson.) 

bell-less, a. Without a bell, 
bell-like, cu Like a bell. 

" With tuAny a deep-hued bcll-like flower 
Of fragrant trailers." Tennyson : Eleanor e, X 

bell-man, * bel man, s. A crier, a 
man who goes round a town to make some 
intimation, and prefaces his statement by 
ringing a bell. 

‘’The behnan of each parish, as he goes his circuit, 
cries out every night, ’ Past twelve o’clock ! * "—Swift. 

bell metal, * bel-metal, s. An alloy 
of copper and tin, constituting a kind of 
bronze : 75 parts of copper to 25 of tin, or 78 
of copper to 22 of tin, are proportions fre- 
quently employed, while sometimes the alloy 
is made of copper, tin, zinc, and lead. 

Bell-metal Ore : A mineral, called also Stan- 
nite or Staunine (q.v.). 

bell-mouthed, a. Fashioned like the 
mouth of a bell. 

bell -pepper, s. A plant, a species of 
pepper (Capsicum grossum). 

* bell-polype, s. Any species of Yorti- 
cella. [Bell-Animalcule.] 

bell-pull, s. That by which a bell is 
pulled ; the rope or handle connecting the hand 
of the operator with a bell-wiYe, and enabling 
him or her to ring the bell. 

bell-punch, s. An instrument contain- 
ing a signal bell, used fur marking tickets. 
When the handle is compressed the bell ia 
rung, and the piece punched out of the ticket 
serves as a check on the number of fares paid. 

bell - ringer, * bell - rynger, *. Ono 

who rings a bell. (Used specially of those 
who ring church bells.) 

bell-roof^ s. A roof shaped like a bell. 

bell-rope, s. A rope for ringing or toll- 
ing a bell. 

bell-rose, s. A plant, Narcissus Pseudo- 

narcissus. 

bell shaped, a. 

1. In a general sense : Shaped like a bell. 

2. In Botany: A term applied to a corolla, 
a calyx, or either organ in which the tube is 
inflated and gradually enlarged into a limb so 


as to resemble a bell ; camps nulate. Example, 
the corolla of Campanula. (Lindlcy : Introd , 
io Bot., p. 452.) 

Bell-the-cat, s. A nickname given to 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, in the reign 
of James III. of Scotland. The noblemen 
under this monarch having no sympathy with 
the king's love of the fine arts, and being 
specially irritated that he had ma^e an archi- 
tect— or as they irreverently said a mason— by 
name Cochrane, Earl of Mar, plotted forcibly 
to remove the plebeian whom they disliked 
from the royal presence. At their secret con- 
clave, which was held in Lauder Church in 
1482, Lord Gray, who was fearful about tlie 
result of the enterprise, told the apologue of 
the mice failing to “ bell the cat.” [See Bell 
the cat, under Bell, v.t .] To which the daring 
Angus replied, " 1 understand the moral, and 
that what we propose may not lack execution, 
1 will bell the cat.” 

"And from a loophole while I peep, 

Old Bcll-thc-Cai came from the keep." 

Scott : Marmion, vi, 18. 

bell-trap, s. A trap like a bell or an in- 
verted cup, to prevent the reflux of foul air 
from drains. 

bell-turret, s. [Bell-gable.] 

bell-ware, s, [So called from the sea- 
weed of which kelp is made.] A plant, Zostera 
vuxrina. 

bell- waver, v.i. 

1. To fluctuate ; to be inconstant. 

2. To tell a story incoherently. (Jamison.) 

bell-wavering, pr. par. & s. [Bell- 

waver.] (Scotcft.) 

A. -4s present participle: In a aense corre- 
sponding to that of the verb. 

B. As substantive : The act of straggling. 

bell-wether, * belwether, • bell 
weather, belweather, * bel veddir 

(Scotch), s. [Eng. bell, and wether (q.v.).] A 
sheep on whose neck a bell is placed that the 
animal may lead the flock. 

"The flock of sheeoand betipct'hrr thinking to break 
loto another's pasture, and being to pass overauother 
bridge, jostled till both fell into the ditch.*— Bowel. 

bell wheel, s. The wheel by which a 
church bell is swung. 

bell-yeter, & A bell-founder. (Prompt 
Parv.) 

bell (2). * bel, s. [Dut, bel = a bell, a bubble ; 
Lat. bulla = a bubble,] A bubble. (Scofc/t.) 
[Beller.] 

bell (3), s. [Compare Gael ball — a spot or 
mark ; Bret, bal — a white mark on the face 
of an animal.] [Bald.] A white mark on a 
horse, or on any other animal. 

* bell, a. [Corrupted from held = bald.] Bald. 

(0. Scotch.) 

* bell-kite, s. The Bald Coot. (Jamieson.) 

bell (1)> v.t. & i. [From Bell (1), s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitively : 

1. Lit. : To put a bell upon. 

2. Fig.: At great personal risk to attempt 
to render the assault or hostility of an adver- 
sary futile. The signification is derived from 
the following apologue. A colony of mice, 
losing some of their number through the de- 
predations of a cat, held a conference to try to 
derise measures for their preservation. When 
all were perplexed, a young mouse stood up, 
and in a florid speech proposed that a bell 
should be affixed to the tail of the cat. Thia, 
of course, would ring whenever she moved, 
and thus give warning oflier approach. The 
young mouse sat down amid loud applause, 
on which an old and experienced mouse asked 
if their young friend would now be kind 
enough to inform them who would bell the 
cat. The orator had never thought of this, 
and was speechless, [Bell the cat, under 
Bell, s.] 

B, Intrans : To develop into the form of a 
bell. (Used specially of plants with catnpanu- 
late corollas, sometimes, however, also of 
flower-buds.) 

* bell (2), v.i. [From Bell (2), s.] To bubble 
up, to throw up or bear bubbles. 

” When the scum turns blue 
And the blood bell* through." 

Pent* of Man, 11. 4L (Jamicton. 1 
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* b£ll (3), * belle, v.i. [A.S. bellan = to bellow, 
to roar, to bark.] [Bkllow.] 

1. Lit. (of animals): To roar, to bellow. 
Usui — 

(1) Gen. : Of the cry of various aoiraals. 

'* BeUyn or roryn aa uette: ifugio.”— Prompt. Pare. 

(2) Spec. : Of tho roar or bellow of the stag 
in rutting time. 

“An inscription on a rock at Wharnclifle states that 
the lodge there was erected hy Sir Thomas Wortley 
'for his pkanr to her the herts belV"—Uallamshire 
Glossary, p. II. 

2. Of anything inanimate capable of making 
a bellowing souml. 

“ He gnu to blaseo out a soun, 

A* loud as belleth wiude in Hell." 

Chaucer : Hous of Fame, ill. 713. 

bel-la-don'-na, 5. [In Fr. belladonne. From 
Ital. bella = beautiful, fine ; and donna = 
lady, the same as Lat. domnia = tbe mistress 
of a family, a lady.] Possibly because used as 
aa aid to beauty. 

A, Properly: 

1. A name for the Deadly Nightshade or 
Common Dwale ( Atropa belladonna). [Atropa, 
Niohtshade.] The “ beauty ” implied by the 
name is in the berries, which are sliiniag black, 
but are poisonous. The best known antidote 
to them is vinegar. 

2. Pharm. : The leaves of the plant defined 
under Xo. 1. They are useful as a medicine, 
being given in intermittent fevers, palsy, per- 
tussis, amaurosis, cachexia, epilepsy, and tic- 
douloureux. A remedy much used in homoeo- 
pathic pharmacy. 

B. Less properly: A sub-division of the 
genus Amaryllis, containing the species of lily 
mentioned below. 

belladonna lily, $. The English name 
of a plant, the Amaryllis belladonna, a fine lily 
brought from the West Indies. 

”* bel-lan, $. [An obsolete form of baleen 
(q.v.).] Whalebone. 

" The stem Eryx was wount 
To fecht *ne hargane. mid gif inouy donut. 

In that hard bellan his brawn is to embrace." 

Doug. : Virgil, 141, 4. (Jamieson.) 

bel -lan dine, s. [Bellan.] A broil, a 
squabble. (Scotch.) 

"There are the chans alraidy watching to hae a 
bellamline wi'thee — an thou tak nae guod caire, lad, 
thou a iu cwotty Wollie's hand."— Hogg : U'i«r. Tales, 
L 267. (Jamieson.) 

BeT-la trix, i. [Lat. bellatrix — a female war- 
rior, such as Minerva, from helium = war. So 
called from the nature of the astrological in- 
fluence which it was supposed to exert ] 
Astron. : A star of the second magnitude, the 
smaller of the two bright ones in the shoulder 
of Orion. It is called also y Oriouis. 

hell-bind -er, bell-wind -er, s. A local 

name of a plant. Convolvulus sepium . 

belle (I), *bele, a. <fc s. [Fr. belle (as a.) =:a 
beautiful female, fern, of beau or bel ; (adj.) = 
pleasing to the eye, beautiful, handsome, fine.] 

A. As adjective: Fine. 

"That ben enbbvunched with belt paroles ivnd with 
belt clothes." — Piers Ptounnan, p. 278. (Richardson.) 

B. As substantive (of the form belle [1]) : A 
beautiful young larly ; a fine or fashionable 
•young lady, even though not distinguished for 
beauty. 

" Your prudent grandmammas, ye modern belle*. 
Content with Bristol, Hath, and Tunbridge Wella” 
Courier .- Retirement. 

* belle-cheer, * bele-chere, s. 

1. Good cheer. 

2. Good company. 

” And enhelyse his hurg with his bele-chere. " 

Gatcayn and the Green Knight. 

belle (2 ). s. [Bell.] 

* belle, i'.i. [Bell (2), v.] 
belled, pa. par. & a. [Bell (1), v.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Furnished with a bell or 
bells. 

2. Her. Of a hawk or falcon: Having bells 
M fixed to fils legs. 

Bell e isle (i silent), «. & a. [Fr. belle = fine, 
andO. Fr. isle, Mod Fr. Ife =an island.] [Isle.] 
A. As substant itw ; 

). An island on the cnast of France, eight 
miles south of Quiberon Point. 

2. An island at the eutrance of the Straits 
of Relleisle, between Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador. 


3. The straits themselves. 

B, As adjective : Pertaining to any of those 
Belleisles. 

Belleisle-cress or Amcrican-cress, 

s. [From the American island or strait, A. 2 
and 3.] A cruciferous plant, Darbarea prcecoz , 
now frequently cultivated io Britain. 

bel-ler, v.i. [Bell (2), s.] To bubble up. 
(Scotch.) 

Bel-ler '-o-phon. s. [In Lat. Bellerophon; 
Gr. BeMepo4>«Li' ( Bellerophon). ] 

1. Class. Mythology : A virtuous hero fabled 
to have killed the Chimaera, vanquished the 
Amazons, and achieved other successes. 

" Then mighty Prsetua Algos' sceptre sway'd. 

Whose hard commands Bellerophon obey’d" 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. iv., 197, 198. 

2. Palceont.: A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs belongiog to the family Atlantidae. The 
species have symmetrically convoluted glo- 
bular or discoidal shells, some of them whorled, 
and with a deeply-notched aperture. In 1875, 
Tate estimated the known species at 128, 
ranging from the Lower Silurian to the Car- 
boniferous rocks. 

belles-lettres (es mute), s. pi [Fr. (lit.) 
= fine letters. ] A term borrowed from the 
French, and signifying polite literature, what 
were of old called “the humanities.’* It 
lias been beld to include such kinds of litera- 
ture as require for their production imagi- 
nation /uid taste, rather than study and re- 
flection. Littre, without doubt, giving the 
actual usage of the term belles-lettres in France, 
makes it include grammar, eloquence, and 
poetry. In England, poetry, fiction, rhetoric, 
philology, and even history, are generally 
included within its limits ; but whatever may 
have been tbe case in a more backward state 
of thought than that which at present exists, 
it is a satire on philology, history, and grammar 
to regard them as studies in which imagina- 
tion is predominant. 

" The exactness of the otber. is to admit of some- 
thing like discourse, especially in what regards the 
belles-lettres. Taller. 

* bell-gard, s. [Belgard.] 

* bel-li-bone, s. [Fr. belle = fair, beautiful, 
and bonne, fern, of bon = good, or the corre- 
sponding words in Lat. betlus and bonus.] A 
beautiful and good woman ; a bonny lass. 

" Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone .“ 

Spenser: Sheph, Cal., It. 

t bel-lic, * bel-li-call, * bel -lick, a. 

[From Lat. bellicus= warlike ; bellum = war.] 
Warlike. (Used of persoos or thiogs.) 

bel’-li-cose, a. [Lat. bellicosus, fond of war, 
martial; from helium = war. ) Warlike, dis- 
posed to figbt oq slender provocation, adapted 
for war. 

* bel’-li-COUS, a. [Lat. bellicus = pertaining 
to war. In Fr. belliqueux.] Warlike, martiaL 
(Now Bellicose is used instead of it.) 

"... sum border men, quhais myndia at na tyme 
are alther martiall, or bellicous, but only given to rieff 
end spuilyie, . . ."—Hist. James the Sext, p. 148. 
(Jatmeson.) 

bel-lld-e-ee, s . pi. [Bellis.] 

Bot. : A family of composite plants belong- 
ing to the tribe Asteroidea. Type, Beilis. 

bel -li-e-se, s . pi [Bellicm.] 

Bot. : A family of plants belonging to the 
tribe Asteroidea. Type, Belli urn (q.v.). 

bel-lied, pa. par. & a. [Be'.t.y, v.t.] 

A. As a simple word chiefly in Bot. : Swel- 
ling at the middle, ventricose. (Mariyn.) 

B. In compos. : Having a belly of a cha- 
racter described by the word which precedes 
it ; as ’* whit e-bellied swift " (i.e., the swift of 
which the belly is white), Cypselus n Ipinus. 

* bel lig -er-ate, v.i. [Lnt. bclligcratum, sup. 
of bclligero, from bellum = war, and gero = to 
carry ou.] To carry on war. (Cocke ram.) 

bel lig'-or-en^e, s. [From Lat. bell i, gen it. 
of helium — wnr, nnd germ(tis), gen. of gerens 
= carrying on, and sntF. • ce.) The state of 
being at war. (U r . Taylor.) 

bel-llg-er-en-^y, s. [Eng. belligerenc(e)y.) 
Warfare ; the stile of being at war. 

" Macaulay ever . . . •t*'«-ps us in no atmosphere of 
belligerency." — ilorley : Critical Essays. 


bel-lig'-er-ent, + bel-llg'-er-ant, a.&s. 

[In Fr. belligerant ; Port, belligerante ; Lat. 
belligerans, pr. par. of bclligero = to make or 
carry on war ; Lat. bellum = war, and gerens, 
pr. par. of gero = to carry, to carry on.] 

A. As adj. : Carrying on war. 

" Pire Bougeant's third volume will give yoa the 
best idea of tbe treaty of Muaster. aad open to you 
the several views of the belligerent *ud contracting 
parties."— Lord Chesterfield. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Literally (Ord. Lang, and Law): A natioo 
or a large sectioo of a cation engaged io 
carrying on war. 

H When a revolted party of great numerical 
strength are able to form a regular govern- 
ment and rule over the whole or part of the 
territory which they claim, humanity dictates 
that they should cot be treated as rebels 
guilty of treason, but should, if captured, be 
regarded as prisoners of war. To attain this 
result, it ia needful for those who have risen 
in arms against, the government to make every 
effort to obtain for their party the position 
of belligerents. In the contest between the 
Federals and Confederates in the war of 1861 
— 1S65, the latter section of the American 
people, at the very commencement of the 
struggle, claimed the privileges of belligerents. 
Their demand was promptly acceded to by 
the British Government, on which the Federal 
authorities took umbrage, contending that 
the recognition had been premature, whilst 
the British maintained that it could not have 
been refused or delayed. 

"Soon arose vexatious questions of maritime right, 
questions such as. in aloiost every extensive war of 
modem times, have arisen between belligerents aad 
neutrals."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng . ch. xix. 

+ 2. Fig . (Ord. Lang, only): A political, 
religious, or any similar party carrying on a 
wordy contest with another one to which it ia 
opposed. 

"... bnt out of Parliament the war was fiercer 
than ever; and the bclligcrertts were by no means 
scrupulous about the means which they employed-"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi/i. 

• bel-llg'-er-OUS, a. [In Ital, bclligero ts 
warlike, martial, valiant ; Lat. belliger = 
waging war, warlike ; bellum = war, and gero 
~ to carry on.] Carrying on war. (Now super- 
seded by Belligerent, q.v.) (Bailey.) 

bel -ling, pr. par. & a. [Bell, v.) 
t A, Trans. : Putting a bell upon. 

B, Intrans. : Taking the form of a bell. 

bel’-ling, • bel’ linge, s. [A.S. bellan = to 
bellow.] A bellowing. (Used specially of A 
stag making a noise in rutting time.) 

" Bellinge of nette : Mugitus ." — Prompt. Pa i*c. 

t bel-lip'-d tent, a. [Lat. bellipotens, from 
bellum = war,* and potens = powerful ; from 
possum = to be able.] Powerful in war, mighty 
in war. (Johnson.) 

* bel -lique (que as k), a. [A quasi Fr. 
form.] [Bellic.] Warlike. 

"The bellioue Cesar, os Suetonius tells us. was noted 
for singularity in hia apparel.”— Felthams Resolves. 
ii. 52. 

bel -lls, 5. [Lat. bellis, perhaps cognate with 
bellus = handsome, pretty.] A genus of Aste- 
raeere (Composites) which contains tbe well- 
known daisy, Bellis j^erennis; the latter term, 
meaning perennial, being applied to it to dis- 
criminate it from the B . an nun, or Annual 
Daisy, which is found in Southern Europe, and 
has been introduced into England, as has also 
the B. sylvestris, or Large Portugal Daisy. B. 
perennis has run into several varieties, of 
which the chief known here are the B. 
hortensis, or Large Dnuhle Daisy ; B. Jistulosa , 
or Donble-quilled Daisy ; and B. prolife ra , or 
the Hen and Chicken Daisy. 

' bel -H-tude, $. [Lat. bellitudo = beauty ; 
Mlus — goodly, handsome.) Handsomeness ; 
beauty. (Cockeram.) 

bcl’-li-um, s. [Bellis.) A genus of Compo- 
site plants differing from Bellis chiefly in the 
pappus of the seeds. Two species are culti- 
vated in Britain, B bellidioides, or Small, and 
B. minutum, or Dwarf Bellium. They come, 
the former from Italy, and the latter from tba 
Levant. 

bel Ion, s. [Ktym. douhtful,] 

Med. : A kind of colic produced by lead- 
poisoning— lead colic. It is atteuded by 
severe griping of the intestines. 
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Bel-lo-na,s. [Let. fat for) a, formerly DueUona, 
from helium, formerly daellum = war ] 

1. Roman Myth. : The goddess of war, sister 
and wife of Mars; sometimes used for war 
personified. 

** Nor was his ear leu peel'd 
With noises loud and ruinous (to comp.ire 
Great tilings with sma.Il) thau when tieUona storms." 

Milton: P. L, hk. li. 

2. Astron.: Aa asteroid, the 2$th found. 
It was discovered by the astronomer Luther, 
ou the 1st of March, 1854, the same date that 
Amplii trite was first seen by Marth aod 
Pogson. 

bel-Idw, ’bel-ow, r.i. & t. [A.S. bylgean 
— to bellow, from belt a n = to bellow, to roar, 
to bark ; Dut. bulken.] [Bell (3), v.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Of the inferior animals: To emit a load 
hollow sound. Used — 

(a) Of a bull, or of cattle in general. 

’’. . . Jupiter 

Became » hull, and bellowel ; the green Neptune 

A nun. and bleated ..." 

Shakesp. : Winders Tale, iv. 4. 

(h) Of any other animal making a similar 
sound. 

**. . . male allien tors hare been described as fight- 
ing. bellowing, and whirling round, like Indiana m a 
war-dance. “ -Dnrirrin ■ Origin of Species, ch. tv. 

2. Of man (contemptuously): To raise an out- 
cry or clamour, to bawl, to vociferate. 

•‘Thu gentleman i* accustomed to roar and bellow 
eo terribly loud, that he frightens ns."— Tatter. 

3. Of things inanimate: To emit such a 
loud hollow sound as the sea does in a storm, 
or the wind when high, 

“Rocks tho bellowing voice of boiling 6eas rebound." 

Dryden. 

B. Trans. : To utter with a loud hollow 
voice. 

“The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a base note. — Dryden. 

foel'-low, s. [From bellow , v.l The roar of a 
Wall or any similar aound. (Todd.) 

bel-low-er, s. [Eng. bellow ; -rr.] One who, 
or that which emits a sound like the roaring 
of a bull. 

“Whilst staying In the town I beard an account 
from several of the Inhabitants of a hill In the neigh- 
bourhood which they called * El Bntmrwlor,’ the roarer 
or ielfoicer.’*— Darwin: Voyage round the World, cb. 
xvi. 


bel'-low-iAg, pr. -par., a ., & $. [Bellow, r.i.] 
A. k B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

**Qr the loud bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the 
river.* Longfellow : Evangeline, L 5. 

*’ From all his deep the bellowing river roars." 

Pope : Homer t Iliad, bk. xxL 253. 

C. substantive: The roar of a boll or 
any similar aound, whether proceeding from 
another animal, from mao, or from aay thing 
inanimate. 


•’Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud beUovringt 
speak his woes." 

Byron : Childe Harold, L 7$. 


bSl -lows, * bel'-lowe^, * bel-ous, s. 

[A.S. bleest-betg, blast-belt 7 = a blast-bag, a 
bellows ; from blmst — a blast of a wind or 
burning, and boelg, bailiff , hylig, bilig , belg, bylg= 
a bnlge, budget, bag, purse* belly ; Sw. bias- 
bdlg : Dan. blasebadg ; Dut. blaasbalg ; Ger. 
blasebalg , from blase = a bladder, &tasen. = to 
blow ; 0. H. Ger. balrh, pale = skin, bellows. 
In Goth, balgs, bylg, bylga = a mail, a budget; 
lr. builg. bolg = a bellows ; Gael, berlg-seididh 
= a bellows ; Lat. follis=s. leathern sack, 
hence (2) a bellows ; cognate with pcllis, the 
bide of aa animal. Wedgwood considers it 
akin also to Lat. vulva , t bulga = the womb, 
and Gr. fioXfig (bolbe) [0oA/3a (bolba), Liddell £ 
Scott ] = the womb ; but considers the word 
most nearly the primary one, Gael, balgan = 
A water bubble.] [Bag," Belly.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : An instrument for blowing the fire 
In manufactories, forges, or private houses. 
Its aidea are so formed and worked that the 
upper one alternately rises and falls, with the 
effect of compelling the chest or bladder-like 
Instrument first to expand and then to con- 
tract ; the former process causing the air to 
eater the interior, and the latter one to leave 
It by means of a pipe or tube designed to con- 
duct it to the portion nf a fire which it ia 
to blow. In a hand-bellows there are handles 
to be grasped ; in a larger instrument de- 
signed Tor a manufactory, and called a blowing- 


machine, the propulsive power is obtained by 
machinery. 

" Week In, week out. from mom till night, 

You can hear hi* bclloict hlow." 

Longfellow: Tho VtfLige Blacksmith. 

H Bellows may be singular with the article 
a before it, nr may enter into the phrase “a 
pair of bellows,” In which case it is plural. 

" Thon neither, like a bellows, awell'et thy face. 

As if thou wert to hlow the burning mass 
Of melting ore.” Dryden. 

2. Fig. : It is used — 

(1) Of the lungs. 

“The lung*, ns bellowi, aupply a force of hreatb ; 
and the (ifpcrri arteria ia as the nose of bellows, to 
collect and convey the hreatb.*'— Holder. 

(2) Of sighs or other manifestations of 
emotion. 

" Since sighs. Into my Inward furnace turn’d. 

For bellows serve, to kindle more the fire. ” 

Sidney. 

IL Technically: 

I. Mechanics, Pneumatics, £c. : 

(1) The simple instrument described under 
A., 1. 1, for blowing fires in houses. A pair of 
bellows, worked chiefly by the feet, is figured 
on an Egyptian monument attributed to the 
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time of Thothmes HI., B.C. about 1490, and 
one is mentioned in Jer. vi. 29 ; both of these 
were used for smelting metals [Xo. (2)]. The 
representation of a bellows for the hand, and 
presumably for domestic use, is fonnd on an 
old Romao lamp ; it is exactly of the modern 
type. 

(2) An instrument or machine worked by 
machinery, and designed to blow the fire of a 
furnace used in smelting metals. The name 
more commonly applied to such a machine is 
Blower (q.v.). 

(3) The bellows c fan organ, harmonium, con- 
cerlina, or any similar instrument : An instru- 
ment for supplying wind to the pipes, tongues, 
and reeds. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

'* Twelve pair of ftetfott*. ranged in stated row. 

Are Joined above, and fourteen more below. 

These the full force of seventy men require, 

Who ceaseless toil, and plcnteou6ly perspire; 

Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 
In the close confine* of th‘ incumhent chest, 

On which fonr hundred pipes in order rise. 

To bellow forth that blast the chest supplies." 

Mason ■ Essay on Church Music. ( Traru L from the 
Monk WoUtan, 10th cent.) 

2. Hydrostatics, £c. Hydrostatic Bellows: 
An instrument designed as a toy rather than 
for use. It is, however, of some utility as 
illustrating what is called the hydrostatic 
paradox. Two horizontal flat boards, united 
by leather folded at the sides so aa to be 
capable of expansion, constitute a chamber, 
into which water ia introduced from a long 
narrow pipe rising vertically. By hydrostati- 
cal law this water will act with such" pressure 
on the interior of the chamber that it will 
force the upper board to rise as far as the 
leather will j>ermit, even if heavy weights be 
put upon it to keep it down. 

In composition : Emitted by, or in any 
other way pertaining to, a bellows, as in the 
following compounds : — 

bellow* -camera, s. 

rhot, : A form of expanding camera in 
which the front and after bodies are connected 
by an expansible partition, like the sides of a 
bellows or accordion. Its chief value consists 
in the sraatl space it occupies when closed up, 
as well as the ease with which its length may 
be increased or varied at pleasure. 

bellows-engtne, s. A contemptuous 

name for an organ. 

"... the smoke and ashes thereof (In these Judg- 
ment-Halls and Churchyard*!, and its brUnets-cnginr* 
(in these Churches), thou still sc eat. * — Carlyle : Sartor 
Ecsartut, bk. iL, ch. viii. 


bellows- fish, s. The Cornish name of 
the Trumpet-fish or Sea-snipe (Centriscus scolo- 
pax of Linnaus). 

bellows maker, s. A maker of bellows. 

bellows-pump, s. 

Hydrant. : A form of atmospheric pump in 
which the part of the pistoo is played by the 
upper leaf of the bellows. 

bellows-sound, s. The sound of a 
bellows. 

* bell' ranges, $. [Prov. Eng. hdlc r, biller — 
a water-cress.] A plant A species of water- 
cress. probably Nasturtium amphibium (R. 
Brown) or N. palustre (De Candolle). ( Britten 
£ Holland.) [Bilder, Billed] 

*' Laver, or Sion, is called of some Englishmen Bell- 
rnggrs, of others some yaalowe watereressea ."— Turner : 
Humes { 1543). 

bel'-lu-®, $. pi [Lat pi. of bellua or belva = 
a beast, especially a large one, a monster.] 
In the system of Linmeus, the fifth of the 
six orders of the elasa Mammalia, containing 
hoofed animals with incisors in both jaws, 
lie includes under it the genera Equus, Hip- 
popotamus, Sus, and Rhinoceros. (LircncEus ; 
Syst. Naturcc.) 

bel'-lu-me, a, [Lat. belluinus t beluinus.] 
Bestial, beastly, brutal, animal. 

" If humnu actions were not to be Judged, men 
would have no advaut-i^c over Leasts At this rate, 
the animal and belluine lirfe would be the best.'— 
Atterbury. 

bell -wort, s. [Eng. bell, and suffix -wort.) 

1. In America: The English name for any 
plant of the genus Uvularia. 

2. In thsFlur., Bell worts. Spec. : Liodley's 
English name for the order of plants called 
Campanu la ceae. 

bel -ly, * bel -y, * belu, * below, * baly, 
* ball, s. [A.S. boclg, baslig, bylig, belg — a 
bulge, budget, hag, purse, or belly; O. Icel. 
belgr-=. an inflated skin, a leathern sack, a 
bellows, the belly ; Ger. bulg = a skin, an 
urchin, a paunch, the belly, a bellows ; O. 
H. Ger. balg ; Goth, balgs ; Gael, bolg— a 
pair of bellows, the woiub; lr. = the 
belly, a bag, pouch, budget, blister, or bellows ; 
Lat bulga, aa adopted Gallic word=(l) a 
leathpm knapsack, (2) the womb. Essential 
meaning, anything swelled out.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) That part of the human body situated 
in front which extends from the breast to the 
insertion of the lower limbs ; also the corre- 
sponding part in the inferior animals, aod 
especially those of high organisation, it con- 
tains the stomach, the intestines, aod other 
organs. 

”... If man were but a patent digester, and tbfr 
belly with its adjuncts the grand reality ?' — Carlyle ; 
Sartor Resartiu, bk. ill., ch. L 

^1 In the case of such an animal aa a ser- 
pent, the belly means the whole under-part 
of the body. 

** And the Lord said nnto the serpent, . . . Upon tby 
belly shalt thou go, . . ." — Gen. iii. |4. 

(2) In a more limited sense, a part being put 
for the whole : 

(a) The stomach. 

•’. . . the body's member* 

Rebell'd against the belly: thus accus'd It*— 
That only like a gulf it did remain, 

Still cnphoardtng the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the rest.” 

Shakesp : Coriolanus, L 1. 

(b) The womb. [Used in Scripture (Ps. 
xxii. 10) with all solemnity ; later, more 
lightly ; now, only vulgarly. (Shakesp. : Her. 
of Ven. t iii. 5.).] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That part of man which demands food, 
in opposition to the back, or that which re- 
qoires clothes ; hence the craving of the 
stomach for food, appetite. 

’’They were content with a licentious life, wherein 
they might fill their freHi« hy *poil, rather than hy 
labou r. Hayward. 

”... whose god l* their belly, . . PhU. iU. 19. 
(See also Ernn. rvi_ is.) 

(2) The front or lower surface of an object 

(3) Anything swelling out or protuberant. 

“In those muscles which have a bulging centre or 

belly, as the biceps of the arm ." — Todd k Bowman: 
Physiol. A mC., voL i., p. 17<5. 

•’An Iriah harp hath the concave or be*fy. not along 
the strings, but at the end of the strings. n — Bacon. 


fate, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit- sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 9o, ce = e ; ey =. a. qu = kw. 
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(4) Anything enclosing another within its 
cavity. 

*' •‘it of the belly of hell cried I, and thou beards t 

uiy voice '—Jonah n. Z 

IL Technically: 

1. jV usic : The upper part of instruments of 
the violin family. The eound-board of a 
pianoforte. 

2. Ungraving : The lower edge of a graver. 

3. Saddlery : A piece of leather attached to 
the hack of the cantle, and formiug a point of 
attachment in some saddles for valise-straps. 

I, Mach. : A swell on the bottom surface of 
anything ; as a depending rib beneath a 
grate-bar, Iron beam, or girder, to strengthen 
it from downward deflection between sup- 
ports. The central portion of a blast-furnace. 

5. Metal. : The upper rounded part of the 
boshes. 

G. Locksmithing : The lower edge of a 

tumbler against which the bit of the key 
plays. 

7. Railway Engineering : The belly of a 
railway rail ; a desceuding flange between 
bearings, 

8. Hhcelwrighting : The wooden covering of 
an irou axle. 

9. Shipwrighting : The hollow of a compass 
timber ; the convexity of the same ia the back. 

10. Arch. .* The batter of a wall. 

II. Naut. : The swell of a sail. 

12. Mineralogy. Belly of ore : An unusual 
swelling out of the vein of ore. 

B. Attributively in the following compounds 
in the sense of pertaiaing to the belly. 

belly-ache, s. Ache or pain in the belly. 
(Vulgar.) 

bellyache -bush, bcllyache-weed, 

s. A Euphorbiaceous plant of the genus 
Jatroplia. 

belly band, s. A band passiag round 
the belly of a horse, and keeping the saddle iu 
its proper place ; a girth. 

belly- beast, s. A glutton. ( Covcrdalc .) 

belly-bound, a. Confined in the region 
of the abdomen ; very costive. 

bclly-brace, s. 

Mach. : A cross-brace stayed to the boiler 
between the frames of a locomotive. 


belly -ehcer, s. Good cheer for the 
stomach ; food grateful to the appetite or 
nutritious in its character. 

" .SetisuJfss of divine doctrine, and capable only of 
loaves and belly -cheer."— Milton: Animadv. Rem. De- 
fence. 

belly-fretting, s. 

1. The chafing of a horse’s belly with the 
foregirtli. (Johnson.) 

2. A great pain in a horse’s belly, caused by 
worms. (Johnson.) 


belly god, 5. 

1. One whose chief object of thought seems 
to lie his *' belly,'* or stomach, ami who there- 
fore may be supposed to worship it. 

“What infinite waste they made this way, the only 
etory of Apicius, a famous belly-god, may suffice to 
allow .' ll ake will. 

2. In India: The idol Gunputtee, which 
lias a very protuberant stomach. The "god " 
eo named* is held to he the patron of wisdom. 

belly-piece, s. The peritoneum. 

M The muscles of the belly-piece." 

Fletcher : Purple Island, c. 2 . 


belly-pinched, a, Pinched in matters 
relating to the stomach ; starved. 


"The Hon and the belly-pinched wolf." 

Shakes}). : Lear, 111. 1. 

belly-rail, s. 

Railway Engineering : A mil with a fin or 
wcl> descending between the portions which 
rest on the ties. It is seen in the improved 
Pcnrhyn rail, introduced iu ISO. 1 ), and in Ste- 
phenson and Losh’s patent of date 1816. 


belly roll, s. 

Agric. Mach. : A roller, of which the central 

t iart is protuberant. It is used to roll land 
>e tween ridges or in hollows. 


belly-slave, s. One who cannot resist 
his or her appetites ; a glutton, a drunkard, 
especially the former. 

belly timber, s. A caut designation for 

food. (Vulgar.) 


belly worm, s. Any worm that breeds 
in the belly, i.f., in the intestines. [Entozoa.] 

bel-ly, v.t. k i. [From belly, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: To cause to swell out, to 
render protuberant. 

“ Vour breath of full consent belly’d his Balls." 

Shakesp. : Troil. and Cress., ii. 2 . 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To swell or bulge out, to become protu- 
berant. 

"Heav'n bellies downwards, and descends In rain." 

. Dryden: Virgil ; ^lnei.1 vi, 913 . 

t 2. To strut. 

bel-ly -ful, s. [Eng. belly ; full] 

1. As much as fills the belly, as much food 

as satisfies the appetite. * 

2. In coarse humour: As much of anything 
as satisfies one’s desires. (Vulgar.) 

” . . . thun King James told his son that he would 
have his bellyful of parliamentary impeachments.”— 
Johnson. 

bel-ly mg, pr. par. & a. [Belly, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord, Lang. : Swelling, protuberant, bulg- 
ing out. 

"’Midst these disports forget they not to drench 
Themselves with bellying goblets. ” Philips. 

2. Bot. : Swelling unequally on one side, as 
the corollas of many labiate a ad personated 
plants. 

be-lock', v.t, [A.S. belucan = to lock up, pa. 
par. btloccn ,J To ealock, to fasten firmly as 
with a lock. 

be-lock'ctf, pa. par . & a. [Be lock.] 

" This Is the hand which, with a vow'd contract, 

Was fast belock'd in t.biue." 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Meat:, v. L 

be lock'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Belock] 

bel'-o-man-^y, s. [From Gr. pcEopavrCa ( bel - 
omantia )=r divination by drawing arrows out 
of the quiver ; from /SeAov (belos) = a missile, 
as an arrow, a dart, and gavreia (manteia) — 
prophesying, power of diviuation ; pavrcvopai 
(manteuomai) = to diviac, to prophesy, from 
(aai/rt? (mantis) = one who divines, a seer, a 
prophet.] Divination by means of arrows 
or other missiles. It is alluded to ia Scrip- 
ture in Ezek. xxi. 21 (in Heb. ver. 26), 
where Nebuchadnezzar, standing at the diver- 
gence of two roads, ia uncertainty as to 
whether he should first go against Rabbah 
or Jerusalem, had recourse to divination, and, 
according to our version, ” made his arrows 
bright.” Gesenius renders the words “ moved 
about his arrows", or “shook together his 
arrows." Perhaps, as some think, he inscribed 
the name of a city on each arrow, shook 
them all together, and then drew one out at 
random, resolved to attack the city whose 
name came first forth. 

" Belomaney. or divination by arrows, hath been iu 
request with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the 
Africans and Turks of Algicr." — Broume : Vulgar 
Errours. 

t bel'-o mant, s. [Gr. /3eAo<? (belos) = an arrow, 
and /utu'Tts (mantis) = a diviner.] One who 
divines by means of arrows. [Belomancy.] 

bel'-d-nc, s. [Lat. belone = a fish, the Sea 
Adder, Syngnathus acus ; Gr. (belone) = 

(1) any sharp point, a needle ; (2) a aharp-nosed 
fish, the garfish, from/ScAog ( belos ) = a missile, 
an arrow, a dart ; /3<iAAw (hallo) — to throw.] 

Ichthy . ; A genus of fishes of the order 
Malacopterygii Abdominales, and the family 
Esocidm (Pikes). It contains one British spe- 
cies, Bctone vulgaris, found, though not abun- 
dantly, in Britain. It is known as the Gar- 
fish, the Sea-pike, the Mackerel-guide, the 
Green-bone, the llorn-fish, the Bong-nose, the 
Qore-bill, and the Sea-needle, names mostly 
founded on peculiarities in its structure. It 
is two feet iu length. It is occasionally sold 
and eaten in London. 

bo-long\ v.i. [Eng. prefix be, and 0. Eng. 
tong = to belong, to belong to ; A.S. gelang = 
along, owing to, in consequence of belonging 
to, proper ; L>ut. belangen = to concern ; &c- 
lang — importance, concern, interest ; lie, and 
langcn = to reach, to fetch ; Ger. gelangcn = 
to arrive at, to come to, to attain, to obtain.] 

I. To be the property of, to be under the 
control of. 


1. Of things : To be tlie property of. 

. and her liap was to light upon a part of th* 
field belonging unto Boaz.”— Ruth 11 3. 

2. Of persons: To be under the coatrol of. 
(Used specially of a child, a ward, a servant, 
or a slave.) 

” And David said unto him. To whom belmgest thou t 
and whence art thou ? And be said. I am a young iuan 
of Egypt, servaot to an Amaleklte.” — 1 Sum. xxx. 13 . 


II. To appertain to, to be connected with. 

I. Of things: 

(1) To he appendant to, to be attached to, 
to be a dependency of, or to be a portion of> 
though now detached, i 


” Now Manasseh had the land of Tappuab. hut 
Tappuah on the border of Manasseh belonged to the 
children of Ephraim." — Josh, xvii, 3 . 

(2) To be the proper business of, to appertaia 
to one as a duty to be discharged or a work to 
be executed. 


", . . and unto whom the execution of that law 
bclongeth." — Hooker: EccU Pol., bk. il., ch. L, § l. 

(3) To he the quality or attribute of. 

" The faculties belonging to the supreme spirit, sro 
unlimited and boundless, fitted and designed for 
infiuite objects.” — Cheyne. 

(4) To have a certain fixed relation to, to 
relate to, to have an essential connection with. 

” He that Is unmarried caretb for the things that 
belong to the Lord . . ."—1 Cor. viL 82. 

(5) To be suitable for, to be appropriate to, 
to be tho concomitant of. 

" Your tributary drops betong to woe." 

8 haketp. : Rom. A Jut., 111. 2. 

2. Of persons: 

(I) To be connected with a place by birth or 
residence. 


”... R C , said to belong to Edinburgh, . . .* 

— Weekly Scotsman, Jan. 8 , 1880. 


bc-loAg'-iAg, pr. par. & s. [Belono.] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As subst. : Aaything belonging to one ; 
a quality or endowmeot. (Usually in the 
plural.) 

" Thyself and thy belongingt 
Are not tblue own so proper . . ." 

Shakejp. : Meat, for Meat., 1. L 

Also in the sense of human belongings, rela- 
tions. 

" Decreases his welfare, and perhaps injures his be- 
longings."— If. Spencer; Data of Ethics, 6,102.. 

bel'-on-ite, s. [In Ger. belonit ; from Gr. 
0eA.drr] (belone) = any sharp point, a needle ; 
Aos = a missile ; /3dAA<o (ballo) = to throw.] 

1. A mineral, called alao Aikinite (q.v.). 

2. An undetermined mineral, consisting of 
colourless and transparent microscopic aci- 
cular crystals, found by Zirkel ia some seini- 
glassy voleaDic rocks. 


be look', v.L [A.S. bilocian — to look at] To 
look to, consider. 

" Bithennkenn and bllokenn 
Off all thatt tatt be wile don.“ 

Ormulum, 2,W7. 

bel-op'-ter-a, s. [Gr. fi e\o<;(bdos) = a missile, 
such as a a arrow, a dart, from /3dMw (hallo) = 
to throw ; rrepou (pteron) = a feather, a wing ; 
n-rtaflai (ptesthai), 2 aor. inf. of rrero/uoi 
(petomai)= to Hy ] 

Takeout. .* A geuus of fossil shells belonging 
to the family Sepiadae. The name is given 
because the shell is externally winged. In 
1S75 two species were kaovva ; both of them 
from the Eocene of France and Eoglaad. 
(Tate.) 

be lord', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and lord.] To 
act the lord over, to domineer over. (Calmct.) 

t bc-lov'e, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and love.] To 
love greatly. (Used now only iu the past par- 
ticiple [Beloved], and more rarely in the 
present one [Beloving].) 

"If beauty were a string of si Ike, I would wear It 
about my neck for a certain testimony that I belove it 
much.”— Wodrorphe: Pr. A Eng. Or. (1623), p. S22. 

bc-loved', pa. par., a., & s . [Belove.] Loved 
greatly. 

A. As past participle <£ adj. : Used— 

(1) Of a lover to his mistress, and vice versd ; 
or members of one family to each other. 

" Pardon, beUn ed ConeUuice . . 

Remans : The Vespers of Palermo. 

(2) Of a person in society manifesting spe- 
cially amiable qualities. 

” He was beloved by all. and most of all by the children." 

Longfellow .- Evangeuine, 1. 3. 

(3) Of persons constituting one political or 
religious brotherhood. 


boll, b6^; pollt, J<£^1; cat, ^cll, chorus, 5 hln, benph: go, gem; thin, this* sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Irig, 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, §ion zliun. -clous, -tlous, -si ous, = shus. -blc, -die, &c. =r. hel, d$k 
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(a) In a general sense : 

"One hoar of their beloved Oliver mtg s t even now 
restore the glory which had departed. —Macaulay : 
But. Eng., cfi. 1. 

(b) Spec. : Used of members of tha Christian 
Church with warm feelings of affection to each 
other. 

"... our beloved Barnabas and Paul."— Acts xv. 25. 

% Hence the apostolic phrase “ dearly be- 
'oved ” has been introduced from the New 
Testament (Philemon i., Ac.) into liturgic 
worship. 

“Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture raoveth 
is . . ."—Liturgy : Morning Prayer ; /bid.. Evening 
Prayer. 

(4) Of a pious man loved by God, or yet 
more, of the Eternal Son of God viewed as an 
object of infinite affection on the part of the 
Eternal Father. 

**. . . Solomon . . . who ws» beloved of hl» God."— 
JCeh. xiii. 26. 

“And lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
belovoi Son.” — Matt. iii. 17. 

B. As substantive: 

1, 0/ earthly beings: One greatly loved. 

'* Not for Bohemia . . . 

... will 1 break my oath 
To this my fair beloved ." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, Iv. I 

2. 0 f heavenly beings : The Son of God, the 
second person of the Trinity. 

"Of all on earth whom God so much doth grace, 

And lets his owne Beloved to behold." 

Spenser : Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. 

* he-lov -ing, pr. par. [Belove.] 

be-lo W, prep. & adv . [Eng. prefix be, and low.] 
A. vis preposition : 

I. Literally: 

1. Under a place ; beneath ; not so high as 
another object, with the aense of motion to, 
or position in. 

. . for all below the mooa 
I would not leap upright." 

Shaketp. : Lear. Iv. 6. 

U Some editions have beneath instead of 
below. 

2. Nearer the sea than anything else situated 
at a certain spot on a river. 

"... below that Junction [of the rivers ].”— Eeit h 
Johnston : Gazett. (ed. 1864), p. 637. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Inferior in rank, dignity, splendour, or 
excellence. 

"The noble Venetians think themselves equal at 
least to the electors of the empire, and hut one degree 
below kings."— Add won. 

2. Unworthy of, unbefitting, unsuitable to ; 
beneath what might be expected of one's 
character, status, or profession. 

N 'Ti» much below me on his throne to sit : 

But when 1 do, you shall petition It." 

Dryden. 

B» As adverb: 

I. Literally : Really or apparently in a lower 
place as contradistinguished from an object 
in a higher one, the spectator being supposed 
to look from a certain portion of the earth's 
surface. Specially — 

On or near the surface of the ground, as 
distinguished from up in the air, up a hill, on 
a housetop, Ac. 

"This said, he led them up the mountain's brow. 

And show'd them aU the shining fields below.” 

Dryden. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. On earth, as opposed to in heaven. 

“ For one that's hless’d above, immortaliz'd below " 
Smith. 

2. In hades, in the state of the dead, as dis- 
tinguished from on earth. 

" The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend ; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 
What bus'ness brought him to the realms below.” 
Dryden. 

3. In hell. 

" When sufTrlng saints aloft in beams shall glow. 

And prospToua traitors gnash their teeth below” 
TickclL 

4. Inferior in dignity, as “the court below" 
meaning the court inferior in dignity, and 
subordinate to tha other. 

* be-l<Swt’ f v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and lowf.] 
To use abusive language to ; to call bad names. 

"... returning home, rated and belowted bis cook 
as an ignorant scullion . . ."—Camden, 

1 helsgh, v.t. [O. Fr. belt, beal — handsome, 
fair. ] To adorn. 

•* Belschyd or made i*yre : Venustus decor at tu ” — 
Prompt, p nrv. 

* Bel -sire, * bel-syrc (yr as ir), s. [Fr. 
bel = fine, and sire = lord, sir.] 

1. A celebrated ancestor. 


2. A grandfather. 

" Here bought the barne the belsyre's gyltea.” 

Piers Plowman. 

* bel-swag -ger, s. (Eng. bell, and swagger .] 
A cant word for a whoremaster. 

"You are a charitable bel swagger ; my wife cried 
out fire, and you cried out for engiues. "—Dryden. 

* bel'-syre (yr as ir), s. [Belsire.] 


belt (1), * belte, s. [A.S. bell — a belt, a 
ginlle ; 0. IceL belli; Dan. belte, btelt; Sw. 
bait ; 0. H Ger. bah; Lat. balleus (sing.) and 
baltea (neut. pl.) = a girdle, a belt, such as a 
sword-belt ; Gael, bait — the welt of a shoe, 
bolder, belt ; Wei. gwald, gwaldas = the welt 
of a shoe, a border. ] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A girdle ; a band around tha body ; 
a cincture. Specially — 

(а) A girdle, generally of leather, from 
which a sword or other weapon is hung. 

" Brave Oael, my pass, in danger tried. 

Hangs iu my belt, and by my sidei" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 4. 

(б) A girdle round the waist as an article 
of attire or ornament. 

(c) A bandage used by surgeons for sup- 
porting injured limbs, or for any other pur- 
pose. 

2. Fig. : Anything natural or artificial 
shaped like a sword or other belt. 

(1) Gen.: In the foregoing sense. [See also 
11. 4.] 

"... we came to a broad belt of sand-dunes ..." 

— Zinrtrin ; Voyage round the World, ch. iv. 

(2) Spec. : A long narrow natural wood or 
artificial plantation of trees. 

M A gleaming crag with belts of pines." 

Tennyson : The Two Voices. 

(3) Restraint of any kind. 

" He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, t. 2. 

IL Technically: * 

1. Her.,<t-c. : A badge or token of knighthood. 

” If hy the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou beariet the belt and spur of knight." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, iv. 30. 

% Pugilistic belt : A belt won by the cham- 
pion pugilist or athlete, but which ha must 
give up to any ooe who challenges and van- 
quishes him. 

2. Mach. : A strap or flexible band to com- 
municate motion from one wheel, drum, or 
roller to another one. 

3. Masonry: A range or course of plain or 
fluted atonea or bricks projecting from the 
rest. 


4. Phys. Geog. : Anything shaped like a 
sword or other belt. [1. 2.] Specially (pi.): 
Two passages or straits connecting the Baltic 
with the German Ocean, viz. (a) the Great 
Belt, between the islands of Seeland and La- 
land on tha north, and Fiihnen and Lange- 
land on the west, (b) The Little Belt, between 
the mainland of Denmark on the west, and 
the island of Fiihnen on the east. 

" It [the Baltic] is often partially frozen. Charles X. 
of Sweden, with an army, crossed the Belts iu 1658."— 
Haydn : Diet. Dates led. 1878). p. 7L 


5. visfron.. : A varying 
belt-like bands or zones 
encircling the planet 
Jupiter parallel to his 
equator, as if the clouds 
of his atmosphere had 
been forced into a series 
of parallels through tha 
rapidity of his rotation, 
and the dark body of 
the planet was seen 
through the compara- 
tively clear spaces be- 


n umber of dusky 



JUPITER’S BELTS, 


tween. 

6. Veterinary Science ; A disease among 
sheep treated by cutting off the tail, laying 
the sore bare, castiug mould on it, and apply- 
ing tar and goose-grease. 

B. Attributively in compounds like the fol- 
lowing in the sense of pertaining to a cincture 
for the body or any of the other kinds of belt 
described above. 


belt-clasp, s A derice for attaching 
belts to each other by the ends, so as to make 
a continuous band. 


belt-coupling, s. 

Mach. : A device for joining together the 
ends of one or more belts or bands. One 


way of doing this is to make holes near the 
extremities of the bands, and couple them by 
thongs of lacing leather or calf-skin. 

belt-cutter, s. A machine or tool for 
slitting tanned hides into strips for belting, 
for harness, or for any similar purpose. 

belt-lacing, s. Leather thongs for lacing 
together the adjacent ends of a belt to make 
it continuous. 

belt-pipe, s. 

Mach. : A steam-pipe which surrounds the 
cylinder of a steam-engine 

belt-punch, s. A punch for boring holes 
in a belt 

belt-saw, s. An endless serrated steel 
belt running over wheels and caused to re- 
volve continuously. It is called also a Band- 
saw. 

belt-shifter, 

Mach. : A device for shifting a belt from 
one pulley to another. 

belt-speeder, $. 

Mach. : A pair of cone-pulleys carrying a 
belt, which by shifting become the media of 
transmitting varying rates of motion. 

belt-splicing, s. A method of fasten- 
ing the ends of belts together hy splitting one 
and cementing the tapering end of the other 
between tbe portions of the first thus sepa- 
rated. 

belt-stretcher, s. A device for drawing 
together the ends of a belt that they may be 
sewed or riveted together so as to make the 
belt itself continuous. 

belt-tightener, s. A device for tighten- 
ing a belt. 

belt-weaving loom, s. A loom for 
weaving heavy narrow stuff suitable for 
making belts for machinery. 

* belt (2), 5. [Etyra. doubtful.] An axe. 

" Belt or axe : Securis.”— Prompt. Pare. 

belt, v.t. [From belt, s. (q.v.).] To encircle 
with a belt. 

" Tw»& done. His sons were with him— all. 

They belt him round with hearts undaunted." . 

Wordsworth : W&fce Doe, iv. 

Bel'-tane, Bel'-teln, s. [Gael, bealliainn, 
bealtuinn = the name for May 1, when sum- 
mer was considered to begin. Ultimate ety ni. 
unknown. The word has no connection with 
Baal, Bel, or Belus.] 

1. Celtic Myth. : A superstitious observance 
now or formerly practised among the Scottish 
and Irish Celts, as well as in Cumberland ami 
Lancashire. The Scotch observed the Beltane 
festival chiefly on the 1st of May (old style), 
though in the west of that country St. Peter's 
Day, June 29, was preferred. In Ireland there 
were two Belteins, one on the 1st of May, aud 
the other on the 21st of J une. The ceremonies 
varied in different places, but one essential 
part of them everywhere was to light a fire. 
At Callander, in Perthshire, the buys went to 
the moors, cut a table out of sods, sat rouad 
it, lit a fire, cooked and ate a custard, baked 
an oatmeal cake, divided it into equal seg- 
ments, blackened one of these, drew lots, and 
then compelled the boy wbo drew out the 
blackened piece to leap three times through 
the fire, with the view of obtaining for the 
district a year of prosperity. Iu Ireland 
cattle were driven through the fire. Origin- 
ally human sacrifices may have been offered, 
and then, as primitive society began to dis- 
cern the cruelty of this practice, it may have 
been deemed enough for the victim to pass 
through the fire in place of being burnt to 
death. Then, cattle would be substituted for 
human beings, and, last of all, cakes, meal, 
and fruit would be offered in the natural 
course of transition from bloody to unbloody 
sacrifices. [SAcaiFicE, $., 11. 1.1 Merry- 
makings came at length to attend the Beltane 
festival. [See tha examples under the com- 
pound words.] 

" At Beltane, quhen Uk bodie bowuia 
To Pebli6 to the Play. 

To heir the ringiu aud the souodis, 

The solace, auth to sav." 

P obi is to the Play, at. L 

Beltane-fire, s. The fire lit on occasion 
of the Beltane festival. 

Beltane-game, s. The game played at 
the festival 


fate. fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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•‘That kindled when at beltane-game 
Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Graeme." 

Soutt ; Ladg of the Lake, U. 15. 

Beltane-tree, s. The tree, branch, or 
faggot burnt by the Celts at the festival. 

*• But o'er his hills, on festal day. 

How blazed Lord Ronald's Beltane-tree* 

Scott: Glenfinlas. 

belt'-ed, pa, par . k a. [Belt, r.f.] Encircled. 

A. As past participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. adjective. Specially — 

1. Wearing a belt. 

" Where wit\ pulTd cheek the belted hunter blew." 

Tennyson : Palace of Art. 

2. Affixed by a belt 

" With belted sword and spur on heel." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, 1. 4. 

3. Surrounded as with a belt 

"... park dike meadow land . . . belted and inter- 
spersed with ornamental woods . . ." — Times, Oct. 80, 
1875. Advt. 

belted-plaid, belted plaid, s. The 

apaoies of mantle worn by Highlanders in full 
military dress. 

"The uniform was o scarlet Jacket, &c., tartan plaid 
of twelve yards plaited round the middle of the body, 
the upi»er part being fixed on the left shoulder ready 
to be throwu loose aud wrapped over both shoulders 
and firelocks in rainy weather. At nigbt the plaid 
served the purpose of a blanket, and was a sufficient 
covenug for the Highlander. These were called belted 
plaids, from fcilng kept tight to tbo body by a belt 
. . . '—Cot, Stewart's Sketches. L 24«-7. ( Jamieson . } 

Bel -tein, s . [Beltane.] 
belt'-er, s. [Prob. from belt (1), *.] A suc- 
cession of Wows ; a peltiag. 

"I'll stanl ablnt a dike, and gie them a *e&crwi* 
atanes." — QrJt : The Entail, il. 160. 

belting, s. [Belt.] A flexible band, or 
system ci flexible beads, employed to com- 
municate inotioa to vh<ieis, drama, and rollers. 

belt-less. a. [Eng, belt; -less.) Having no 
belt. 

* belu, 3. [A.S. b(p f ,is.) [Bellows.] 

'* The belt* fad'd 1, leed ia waastld In the fler."— 
WyclUfe ( Jcr. v». 2»). 

Oel-u'-ga, s. [ftuss.] 

L A species of fish— the Great or Hansen 
Bturgeoo, the Acipenser huso. It is some- 
times 12 to 15 feet in length, and weighs 1,200 
lbs., or in rare cases even 3,000. The best 
isinglass is made from its swimming-bladder. 
Its flesh, though sometimes eaten, is occasion- 
ally unwholesome. It is found in the Caspiaa 
and Black Seas and the large rivers which flow 
Into them. 

2. A cetacean, Delphinapterus leucas. It is 
called also the White Whale. It belongs to 
the family Delpbinid*. It is from IS to 21 
feet in length, and inhabits Davis Straits and 
the other portions of the Northern Seas, and 
sometimes ascends rivers. 

Be -l&S, $. [Bel.] The Roman name of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian divinity called Bel 
in Isa. xlvi. 1. [Bel.] 

Ool-ve-dere, bel-vi-dere, s. [In Ger. 
belvedere; Fr. belvedere, belveder; Port, belve- 
dcr ; ItaL belvedere = (lit.) a fine view, from 
Lat bellus = fine, and videre — to see.] 

1. Arch. : A room built abova the roof of an 
edifice, for the purpose of viewing tha sur- 
rounding country. 

U In France tha term belvedere is used 
occasionally for a aummer-housa in a park or 
garden. 

2. Bot. : A plant, Kochin scoparia. It he- 
longs to the order Chenopodiaceas(ChenopGds). 

bel-vi^ -i-a, *. [Named after its discoverer, 
Palisot de Beauvois. Originally called Napo- 
leona, after the first Napoleon, but altered 
from political reasons to Belviaia.] A genus 
of plants constituting tha typical oue of the 
order Belvisiacese (q.v.). 

bel-vrs-i-a-cc-aa ( Bindley ), bel-vi3'-l- 
O-fO ( R. Brown), s. pi. [Belvisla. ] 

Bat. : A auiall order of plants, called by 
Lindley, in English. Napoleon worts. They 
are allied to the Myrtaceae, which they re- 
aeinble in their inferior several-celled ovary, 
their numerous stamina turned inwards in tha 
bud, Ac.; but differ ia their plaited petals, 
twisted into a rotate lobed corolla, and other 
characters. They are shnibs or trees, from 
Africa, and, it ia believed, from Brazil. In 
1^6 four species were known, in two genera. 


•be-ly' (I), * be-ly'e. [Belie, v.t.) 

* bc'-ly (2), v.t, [Compare Eng. beleaguer ; Sw. 
belagra ; Dan. beleire; Ger. belagerer.) To be- 
aiege. 

*• In the south the Laird* of Fernberat and Baeleugh 
did assail Jedburgh, a little town, but very constant 
in maintaining the Kings authority Lord Claud 
Hamilton belyed Paslay."— Spotswood, p. 259. 

* bel-yng, s. [An old spelling of the word 
Bealing (q.v.).] Suppuratioo. 

** Insanies : Belyng."—MS Reg., 17. B. xviL. L 54 ft. 

* be-lyve, adv. The same as Be live. (Scotch.) 

* Bel -ze-bub, s. [Beelzebub.] 

* bem (1), s. [Beam, s .] 

Heuene bem : The sun (?). (Morris.) 

** And slep and sag, an so the drem 
Fro the ertbe up til heuene bem, 

A leddre stouden, and thor-on.*' 

Story of Genesis and Exodus (ed. Morris), 1605-7. 

•bem (2). s. [Beme.] 

be'-ma, s. [Gr. 0rj pa. (bema) (1) = a step, pace, 
or stritle,(2) a rostrum, a raised platform from 
which to speak ; {Sa.ivw Qmino) = to step, (2) 
to stand, (3) to go.] 

Arch. : The sanctuary, presbytery, or chan- 
cel of a churcb. [Chancel, Sanctuary.] 

" The bema or chancel was with thrones for the 
bishops and presbyters .'' — Sir Q. Wheler: Account of 
Churches, p. 79. 

* be-mad , v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and mad.] To 
make mad. 

* be-mad difig, pr. par. & a. [Bemad.] 

•*.... making Just report 
Of how unnatural and bemadding sorrow 
The king bath cause to plain." 

Shakesp. : Lear, ilL L 

t be-mang'-le (le as el), v.t. [Eng. prefix 
be, and mangle.] To mangle (lit. or Jig.), 

** Those bemangled limbs, which scattered be 
About the picture, the sad ruins are 
Of eev’n sweet but unhappy babes." 

Beaumont : Psyche, ix. 64. 

* be mar'-tyr (yr as ir), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, 
and martyr.] To make a martyr of, to put to 
death for one's faith. 

** See here how he bemartyreth such who as yet do 
aurvivc ." — Fuller : General Worthies. VOL L 

t be -mask , v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and mask.] 
To mask, to hide, to conceal. 

"... which have thus bemasked your singular 
beauty under so unworthy an array." — Shelton : Tr . of 
D. Quixote, L iv. L 

t be-m&t -ter, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6c, and mat- 
ter.] To daub or bespatter with matter. 

* (Swift.) 

be ma ul, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and maul.] To 
maul, to beat severely. 

”... was iuot going to snatch the cudgels out of 
Didius's hands, in order to bemaul Yorick.' — Sterne. 

be-ma ze, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6c, and maze.] To 
causa to be in a maze. [Maze.] 

be-ma, 'zed, pa. par. & a. [Bemaze.] 

1. Lit. : Bewildered with regard to tha pro- 
per road to choose. 

*' Stock-still there ho stands like a traveller bemazed." 

Wordsworth : Written in Germany. 

2. Fig. : Bewildered -with ragard to other 
matters. 

M Thy lamp, mysterious word I 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost. 

With intellects bemazed in endless doubt. 

Cowper : The Task, hk. v. 

bem'-bex, s. [Gr. flippy (bembix) = (1) a 
top, (2) a whirlpool, (3) a buzzing insect.] 
Entom, : A genus of Hymenopterous in- 
sects, the typical one of ‘the family Bem- 
bicidse. The species, which have a certain 
resemblance to wasps, are solitary burro we rs ; 
they store up flies for the support of their 
larvae. They occur ia hot countries. None 
are British. 

bem-bi 5 , -i-dre, s. pi. [Bembex.] A family 
of inserts belonging to the order Hymenoptera, 
the tribe Aculeata, and tha sub-tribe Fossoria. 
Type, Bembex (q. v.). 

bem-bi di -i dee, s. pi. [Bembidium.] A 
family of beetles belonging to the tribe Geode- 
pliagu (feeders on laud). It consists of minute 
predatory beetles, generally bright blue or green, 
with yellow spots and a metallic lustre. They 
frequent damp places. Typical genus, Bem- 
hidiuin. Various other genera, as Notaphus, 
Loplia, Tachypus, Ocya, Sic., oceur in Britain. 


bem -bid'-I-um, s. [A diminutive formed 
from Gr. 0ep0i£ (bembix ) = a buzzing insect.] 

• [Bembex.j 

Entom.: A genus of foreign beetles, the typi- 
cal one of the family Bembidiidae. They have 
large eyes and an ovate body. [BembidhD/E.] 

Bem -bridge (d silent), s. & a. [Eng. proper 
name of place— Bem ; bridge.] 

A. As subst. (Geog.): A village and Water- 
ing place in the parish of Brading in the Iale 
of Wight. 

B. adj. : Pertaining in any way or relat- 
ing to the village described under A. 

Bembridge series. 

Geology : A series of beds of Upper Eocen* 
age, about 120 ft. thick, consisting of — 

(a) Upper marls, containing abundance of 
Melania tnrritissima. 

(р) Lower marls, containing Cerithium muta- 
bile, Cyrena pulchra, and remains of Trionyx. 

(с) Green marls, full of oysters. 

(d) Bembridge limestone, a compact, cream- 
coloured limestone, alternating with shells 
and marls, containing laod shells, Bulimus 
elliptiaus, Helix acclusa , and fresh water shells, 
as Lymnca longiscnta and Planorbis discus ; it 
also contains Chant tubercula. Several mam- 
malia have been fouod, as Palaotherium and 
Anoplotherium. 

• beme, * bem (2) (pi. * bemes, * bumes, 
• be-men, 0. Eng. ; * be-mys, 0. Scotch), s. 
[A.S. bnne, byme = a trumpet.] A trumpet. 

*' Than *al be herd the blast ol bem." 

Cursor JLundi, J tS. Edin., L 7, b. 

" Troni port gun no Loire b ernes hlowe." 

Kyng of Tars, 499. 

” Anon he doth hi* bemen hlowe." 

Alisaunder, L850. 

* beme, v.t. hi. [From beme, s. (q.v.); A.S. 
bymian = to sound or play on a trumpet. 
Imitated from the sound.] [Bemyng.] 

1. Trans. : To call forth by aound of trumpet. 
(Scotch.) 

” Furth faria tbo folk, but fenyeing or fablll. 

That bemyt war be tbe lord, luffaum of fait." 

Gawan and Gal., lil 8. (Jamieson.) 

2. Intransitive: 

(1) To aound clearly and loudly like a 
trumpet. 

•' Aae ye Willeth thet ower beoden bemen an dream en 
ine Drihtenea earen. ' — Ancren Ritele, p. 430. 

(2) To resound, to make a aoise. (Scotch.) 

" The *kry and clamouro followis the olat within, 
Qohil ail the houinnis bemyt of the dyn." 

Doug. : Virgil, 295 , 2 . (Jamieson . ) 

be-mene, v.t. [A.S. bemtrnan — to bemoan.] 
[Bemoan.] To lament for. 

” The kyng of Tara oot of hie *adel fei, 

The blod oot of hia wounde wel, 

Mony mon bit bement.* 

Kyng of Tart, 1,084. 

* be-mer'-^y, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6«, and mercy.] 
To treat with mercy. (Only in pa. par.) 

” I was bemercied of the way bo speak, miaericordia 
donatua . . — Uooduin : Of Justifying Faith, pt. L, 

bk. ui. c. 2. 

• be-me'te, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and mete; A.S. 
bemetan — to measure by, to find out, per- 
ceive, esteem, consider. In Ger. bemaster.) 
To mete, to measure all over. Fig. as in the 
following : — 

•* Or shall I ao bemete thee with thy yard. 

A* thoo ahalt think on prating while tbou liv'at T " 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. a 

t be-ming -le (le as el), v.t. [Eng. prefix 6e, 
and mingle.] To mingle. 

t be-mm g led (led as eld), pa. par. & a. 
[Beminole.] 

” This blade, in bloody band which I do bear. 

And all bis gore bemingled with this glew." 

Jfir. for Jfag., p. 106. (Todd.) 

be-mi're, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and mins.] To 
aoil by means of mire. 

be-mi red, pa. par. & a. [Bemirk.] 

”... or if they be. men. through the dizziness of 
their heads. »tep beside, and tben they are bemired to 
purpose . . Bunyan: P. P-, pt. L 

be-mist', v.f. [Eng. pi-efix 6e, and roisf.] To 
envelop or iavolve in mist. 

be-mist-ed, pa. par. k a. [Bemist.] 

'* How can that judge walk right, that is bemisted in 
his way t “—FeUham's Retolses, il 4. 

be-mi -tred (tred as terd), a. Wearing a 
mitre. 


. . . bedlademed. becoronetted, bemitred ." 
Carlyle: Fr. Rev., vol. li. pt. liL, hk. v., a 1. 


boil, bo^; poilt, J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 9ell, chorus, ghin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; ejepoct, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-elan, -tian = shan. tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -9I0u ~zbu.il. -tlous, -elous, -clous = shuts, -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl, d^L 
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be-mo'an, 'be-mone, v.t. & i. [Eog. 
prefix be, aud moan, v. ; A-S. bcmcviian = to 
bemoan, to lament.] 

A. Trans.: To moan over, to deplore, to 
bewail, to lament. 

“ - - . Eli toe not Into the house of mourning, 
neither go to lament nor bemoan them."-Ver. xri. & 

^ It is sometimes used reflectively. 

**. . . bemoaned himself piteously: . . — Jfacau- 

Vty: BUt. Eng., ch. xvi 

B. Intrans. : To moan, to lament. 

. ami was bemoaning of the hardness of my 
heart ”— Banyan : P. P., pt ii. 

* bc-mo an-a-ble, a. [Eng. bemoan; -able .] 
That may bo bemoaned, lamentable. 

be-mo'aned, pa. par. & a. [Bemoan.] 

be-moan cr, s. [Eng. bemoan ; -er.] One 
who bemoans, laments, bewails. (Johnson.) 

be-mo an Ihg, pr. par. & s. [Bemoan.] 

A. As pr. par.: In the same seoses as the 
verb. 

B. As subst : The act of lamenting, bewail- 
ing, or deploring ; the words uttered under the 
influence of grief. 

“How didst thou spend that restless night in mu- 
tual expostulations and bemoaning* of your loea." — 
Bp. Ball: Works, ii. SO. 

be-mock' t v.t. & i. [Eng. be, and moefc.] 
A- Traits. ; To mock. 

"Bemock the modest in ooD ."—Shakesp. : CorioL, 1. L 

B. Intrans. : To mock, to practise mocking, 
be-mock’ed, pa. par . & a. [Bemock.] 
be-mock-ing, pr. par. [Bemock.] 

* be-moiT, i*.f. [Eog. prefix be, and moil; 
from Fr. mot tiller = to wet.] [Moil.] To 
moil, to bedraggle, to bemire ; to cause to be 
soiled with mud or something similar. 

* be-moiled, pa. par. & a. [Bemoil] 

“Thou should’st have heard in how miry a place, 
how she was bemoiled, how he left her with the none 
upon h er SKakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, tv. 1 . 

* be-moil-ing, pr. par. [Bemoil.] 

be moist ’-en ( t sDeut). v.t. [Eog. prefix be; 
moisten.] To cover with moisture; to moisten. 
(Dr. Alien.) 

be-molst-ened, pa. par. & a. [Bemoisten.] 
be moist -eu-ing, pr. par. [Bemoisten.] 

t be -mol’, t be-moll , s. [Fr. bemol In Ital. 
bemoUe. From Fr. b, and the adj. mol, the 
same as mou (m.), molle (f.) = soft ; Lat. mollis 
— soft. ] 

In France : A musical sign, b, formed like a 
small b, placed before a note to indicate that 
it should be lowered half a tone. 

In England: A half note. 

“Now there be intervemeut in the rise of eight. In 
tone*, two bemolL i, or half-notes.”— Bacon ; Sat. Hist., 
Cent IL, i 104. 

be-mon’-ster, v.t . [Eog. prefix be, and wc?i- 
sfrr.] To make a monster of, to reoder 
moustrous. 

‘•Thou chsing’d and self-covered thing ! for shame. 
BemonMer not thy feature.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 2. 

* be-mou rn, * bi mo me, * by-mo’me, 

v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and mourn ; A.S. be- 
rneorna n — to mourn for.] To mourn for or over. 
** Wymmeu that weiliden and bymomeden him."— - 
Wyclife ( St . Luke xxiil. 27). 

* be-mo w, v.t. [Eng. be; mow (3), v.] To 
mock at. 

“ The Lord sh&l bemowe them.”— Wydiffe ( Pt. it 4). 

be-mud’-dle, v.t. [Eng. pref. be. and muddle.] 
To make a muddle of ; to put in confusion. 

pic DOLE.] 

be-muf-fle (fle as fel), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, 
and mvjfle.) To muffle (?i*. & fig.). 

be-muf-fled, pa. par. [Bemuffled.] 

“. . . and is bemnmtd with the externals of religion.” 
—Stertu; Srr., 17. 

be-mul $e, v.t. [Lat. mulcere = to aoothe, 
pacify.] To pacify, appease. 

"Saturn a wm eftaooues ftemulced and appaysed.”— 
Fir T. Etyot. Gocernour, p. 64. 

bo-mu ^e, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and muse.] 
Generally in pa. par. (q.v.). 

be-mh^ed, jxl par. & a. [Bemuse.] 


1. Under the influence of the Muses ; en- 
chanted. 

. . so when those Incorrigible tbloga. Poets, are. 
once irrecoverably bo-musc.i. the best way both to 
Quiet them, ... w to feed their vanitv. . ."—Pope: 
Letter to H. Cromwell, June 23. 1705 

2. Hating the senses confused or dazed, as 
e.g. in drinking. 

“Is there a parson much b*m*u‘d in beer? ’ 

Pope : Prol to Satires. 

be-mu’s-ing, pr.par. & a. [Bemuse,] 

* bem'-yng, pa. par. &«. [Bumming.] (Scotch.) 

* ben, portions cf a verb. [Be, Been.] Various 
portious of the verb to be. 

A. 77ie 1, 2, <£ 3 persons pi. pres, indie. : Are. 

" These ben the poyutz and the articles ordeyned 
of the bretberen of Seint K.sterioe in the cite of 
Londone."— English Gilds (Ear. Eng. Text Soc.), p 6. 

B. 27te infinitive : To be. 

“To ben a trewe knight. 

In al Tristremes uede.” 

Sir Tristrem, iii. 59. 

“ .And now thou woidest falsly 6en aboute 

To love my lady, whom 1 love and serve." 

Chaucer : C. T., LI 44-6. 

C. The perfect participle : Been. 

" A ahereve had he 6m.* 

Chaucer : C. T„ 36L 

ben, tbenn, prep., adv., & (l) s. [Eng. be; 
in, A.S. 6«=by, near to, to, at, in, upon, 
above, with ; and in = io, into. The Scotch 
ben (Eng. be, in) as distinguished from Scotch 
but ; Eng. be-out ; A S. butan, butun (be, titan ) 
= without.] [But.] 

A. As prep, (of the form ben) : Inside; to- 
wards or into the interior (of a house). 

"... that she might run ben the houae . . 

Scott : Guy Jfannoriny, ch. xxiil. 

B. As adverb (of the form beo) : 

1. Lit. : Inside. 

“Now butt an* 6m the change-house Alla** 

Bums The Holy Pair. 

2. Figuratively : 

(а) Towards intimacy, in familiarity. 

" There is a person well I ken. 

Might wi* the best gone right far ben.” 

Ramsay : Poems, L 335. (Jamieson.) 

(б) Into intimacy with the enemy’s forces 
in battle, that is, into the midst of them. 

"... though I admit 1 could not be so far 6m as 
you lad*, seeing that it was my point of dutv to keep 
together our handful of horse. ‘ — Scott : Waverley, 
ch. xlviit 

C. As subst. (of the forms ben and benu) : 
The interior apartment of a two-roomed cot- 
tage. (It is opposed to Scotch but or butt, 
the outer one.) [But, s.] 

“A tolerable hut is divided into three parta-^a butt, 
which is the kitchen ; a benn, an luuer room ; and a 
byar. where the cattle are housed.*" — Sir J. Carr; 
Caledonian Sketches, p. 405. {Jamieson.) 

^ Byre is the ordinary spelling of the name 
for a Scottish cow-house. 

ben-end, s. Iuner part of a cottage. 

“He pu'd up his hit ehabhle of a sword an* dang aff 
my bounet, when I was a free man i* my am ben-end." 
— Bro untie of Bodsbeck, ii. IS. (Jamieson) 

ben-bouse, s. The inner or principal 
apartment of a two-roomed cottage. 

ben (2), s. [Gael, beinn, bheinn = a mountain, 
a hill, a pinoacle.] [Pen.] 

A. In compos. (Geog. & Ord. Lang.) : 

I. In Scotland : Tha common appellatioo of 
the higher Scottish mountains, as Ben Nevis, 
Den Mac Dhui, Ben Lawers, Den Lomond, Ben 
Cruachan, Ben Hope. 

t 2. In Ireland : (a) A hill, as Dcwbauu, Ben - 
gower; (b) a rocky promontory, as Dengore 
Head. 

tB. As a distinct u>ord : A mountain. 
(Scotch . ) 

“ And the river that flow’d from the Ben.' 

Jacobite Relics, ii. 421. (Jamieson.) 

ben (3). s. [A contraction for behen; from 
Pers. & Arab, bahman, bchmen = (1) a herb, 
the leaves of which resemble ears of corn 
saffron; (2) a medicine, of which there were 
two kinds, ooe red and the other white : (3) 
the dog-rose (Rosa canina ). from Pers. & Arab. 
baiAan =the dog-rose. (AfaAn.).] 

1. Chiefly in compos.: The Horse-radish Tree 
(Moringa pterygosperma) . [Mobinga.] The 
flowers, leaves, and tender seed-vessels are 
eaten by the natives of India in their curries. 
The winged seeds are the Ben-nuts mentioned 
below. 

2. As an independent word: Beo, or White 
Ben, a British plant (Silene infiata, Linn.). 
Formerly it was designnted Cucubalus behen, 
whence came the abbreviation Ben. 


ben-nuts, s. pi [Eog. ben ; nuts. Io Ger. 
DeAcnnn&s.] [Ben.] The seeds of the Horse- 
radish Tree (Moringa pterygosperma). From 
these the Oil of Ben was extracted. 

ben-oil, oil of ben, s. [Eng. ben; oil. 
Iu Ger. Behenbl.] Oil expressed from the Ben- 
nuts described above. It is used by manu- 
facturers of perfumery, and by watchmakers. 

Ben, s., prefix . [Heb. p (hen). A frequent 
prefix to Hebrew proper names = aon of, u 
Denjaioio = soo of the right hand.] 

* be-name', u.f. [A.S. beneemnan.] 

1. To promise with ao oath. 

2. To mention by name. 

3. To call, to name. 

bench, *benche. *benk, s. & a. [A S. 

bene =- a bench, a table ; banc = a bench, bank, 
or hillock ; O. Sax. bank, benki ; Sw. bank ; 
Dan. btenk ; O. IceL bekkr ; Dut., Ger., & Wei. 
bank; O. Fries., O. L. Ger. , & Com. benk ; Ir. 
binse; Gael, binnse; Fr. banc; Sp. & Port. 
6a?ico ; Ital. panca — a bench or stool. Bench 
aod Bank w'ere originally the same word.] 
[Bank.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of things: 

(а) Gen. : A long seat made of wood or other 
material. It differs from a atool in ita greater 
leogth. 

“Indeed. If the lecture-room could liold 2,000 in- 
stead of 600 ... I do not donht that every one of It* 
benches would be occupied on these occasion*."— Tun- 
dull: Prag. of Science 1 3rd <xL), iv. 7L 

(б) Spec. : In the same sense as II. 1 (a). 

2. Of persons : Io the sama sense as II. I (6). 

XL Technically: 

1. Law : 

(a) The seat which judges or magistrates 
occupy officially in a court of jnstice. 

(5) The judges or magistrates sitting to- 
gether to try cases. 

# ^ The Court of King's Bench (oained when 
a female sovereign is on the throoe The Court 
of Queen's Bench): What formerly was one of 
the tluree chief courts iu EoglandL It grew np 
rather than was created in the early Norman 
times. The jndicial business of the Great 
Council of the nation coming to be transacted 
io the king's palace, the court which attended 
to it was called that of the Aula Regis, viz., of 
the king’s palace. It gradually separated into 
three — the Courts of King's Bench, of Common 
Pleas, and of the Exchequer. The first of 
these exercised control over the inferior combs, 
and took special cognizance of trespasses 
ag^ust the king’s peace. [See Ac Etiam.] 
From its very outset it was a Court of Record. 
Its separate existence was abolished by the 
Judicature Act of 1873, and aow it is the 
Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of 
Judicature. 

"... became Chief Justice of the King’s Bench'— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xi. 

2. Carp., Joinery, etc. : A support for toola 
and work io various mechanical operations, 
as carpentry, metal and leather work, &c. 

3. Engineering: A horizontal ledge on the 
side of a cutting ; an embankment or parapet, 
a berme, a banquette. 

B. As adj. : In an jibing pertaining or re- 
lating to a bench. 

bench-clamp, s. A jaw-tool attached to 
a work- bench, for holding an article to be 
operated on in place. 

bencb-drill, s. A drill adapted to be 
used on a machinist's vr carpenter's bench. 

bench-hammer, s. 

Metallurgy: A finisher’s or blacksmith’* 
hammer. 

bench-hole, 5. The hole of a bench. 

"We’ll beat 'em into bcnch-Tiolcs.” 

Shakcsp. : Ant. and Clcop.. It. 7. 

bench-hook, s. 

Carp. A Joinery: A stop or abutment which 
occupies a vertical mortise in a carpeoteria 
bench. It is designed to prevent the wood in 
process of being operated on from getting dis- 
placed. 

bench-lathe, s. 

Carpentry: A small lathe such as may be 
mounted on a post which stands in a socket 
in a bench. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p£t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a, qu — kw. 
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bench-mark, s. 

Surveying: A mark showing the starting- 
point in levelling along a line; also one of a 
series nf similar marks affixed at convenient 
distances to substantial or permanent objects, 
to allow the exact points upon which the 
levelling-staffs were placed when the various 
Wvels were read, thna facilitating reference 
and correction. 

bench-plane, s. 

Joinery : A joiner's plane for working a flat 
surface. There are various types of it, named 
in the order of their fineness, jack, long , trying - 
7 *inc/, smooth,, and jointer planes. 

bench reel, s. 

Sail-making : A spinning-wheel, on the pirn 
of which the aailmaker winds the yarn. 

bcnch-screw, s. 

Carpentry : The wooden screw which works 
the movable jaw of the joiner's bench-vice. 

bench-shears, s. 

Copper, Zinc , Iron ., and Tin-plate W<nrking : 
Hand-shears, the end of whose lower limb is 
turned at right angles, and is received in a 
socket in the bench of a workman. 

bench- strip, s. 

Carpentry: A batten or strip on a carpenter’s 
bench, which may be fixed at a given distance 
from the edge to assist in steadying the work. 

bench- table, s. 

Arch. : A low stone seat on the inside of 
the walls, and sometimes round the bases of 
the pillars in churehes, porches, cloisters, &c. 

bench- vice, s. 

Carp., Me tail., &e. : A vice provided with 
means for attachment to a wood or metal- 
worker's beuch. 

bench-warrant, s. 

Law?: A process issued against a person by 
a court of law. 

bench, * ben<?he, * y-benche, v.t. & i. 

[From benc^ s. (q.v.).] 

A, Transitive : To seat upon a bench. 

" Hi* cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 

Have bench'd, and rear'd to worship." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, L 2. 

B. Tntrans. : To sit on a bench or in a court 
of justice. 

bengh -ed, benn -kedd, pa. par. & a. 

Furnished with benches. 

"Tatt hridaless hus wru» aU 
Wlthtb thrinne bcUDkens bennkedd." 

Ormulum, 15,231. 

" 'Twos bench'd with turf ." — Dry den. 

bench'-er, s. [Eng. bench; -er.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : Any one who aits upon a beuch. 

11 If theulllnwshe of silver and the Iteuches of gold, 
and though the benchers be klugs . . Golden Bokc, 
let 7. t S. in Voucher. 1 

2. Specially: 

(а) One who sits upon the bench within or 
lu front of a tavern, an idler. 

(б) A judge, & magistrate, a senator. 

“ You ar« well understood to be a perfecter giber for 
the table, than a necessary bencher w the CapitoL"— 
Shakctp. : Corlol., 11. 1. 

B, Technically: 

* I. Municipal arrangements : A councilman. 
•'This Corporation (New Windsor] consists of a 
mayor, two uailitfs, and twenty-eight other i-ervna, 
who are to be chosen out of the Inhabitants of the 
borough, thirteen of which are called fellows, and ten 
of the] u aldermen or chief benchers.'’ — Ashmole : 
Berkshire, ill. 58. 

2. Law (/nus of Courf), Pbtr. Benchers : The 
senior members of the legal societies known 
as the Inns of Court. Formerly they were 
called ancients. They were admitted within 
the bar, and were therefore also denominated 
inner barristers as distinguished from utter 
(outer) barristers, whose appropriate place was 
outside the bar. [Barrister.] They govern 
the Inns of Court, and are themselves practi- 
cally the Inna, notwithstanding which they 
exorcise the national function of deciding 
who ehall be admitted to the bar with the 
privdege of practising in the law courts, and 
who shnll be prevented from obtaining this 
privilege. They can also disbench or disbar 
a barrister ; an appeal, however, lying from 
them to the judges. 

'* Hs [Seldsul seldom or never apjxywvd publicly at 
the bar (tho'a bencher), but gave sometime* chamber- 
counsel,”— Wood : Athen. Oxoti. 


benoher-ship, s. The dignity or office 
of a bencher. (Lamb: Essays of Elia.) 

bencb-Ing, • bennkinngc, s. A row of 

benches. 

" Th»r waas an bennkinngc loh." 

Ormulum, 15,232. 

ben-^hu-ca, i [A South American word.] , 

Ent m m. : A black bug of the genus Reduvius, 
found on the South American Pampas. 

bend (1), bende (pret. bent, "bended; pa. 
psr. bent , * bended, * ibent), v.t. & i. [A.S. 
bendan = (1) to bend, incline, or' lesn, (2) to 
stretch, to extend ; O. Icel. benda ; Fr. bamlcr 
= to bind, stretch, bend, used in the sense of 
bend , chiefly of a bow. Originally (bend is 
derived from band) band and bond were but 
different methods of writing the same word. 
( Trench : Eng. Past <C Present, p. 65).] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language. : 

1. Lit. Of things material : To employ the 
appropriate means to render anything tem- 
porarily or permanently curved or crooked ; 
to incline. Used specially — 

(1) Of a bow : To make it temporarily curved 
by pnliing the string, the design being that by 
suddenly returning again to a more nearly 
rectilinear form it may impel an arrow. 

"They bend their bows, they whirl the slings around." 

Dry den. 

(2) Of portions of the human body: To render 
them arched or curved, or angular, or turn 
them in a particular direction. 

(a) Of the back: To make it for the time 
being arched or curved. 

** But bende his sturdy bock to any toy 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy.” 
Cowper: Tirocinium 

(b) Of the knees : To make them take trn 
angular form by more or less decidedly adopt- 
ing a kneeling attitude. 

” Unto my toother's prayers I beiul my knee." 

Shake tp. : Richard II., v. a 

(c) Of the brote : To knit it ; that is, to throw 
the muscular part of it into a series of curves 
or wavy furrows. 

"Some have been sceu to bite their peu, scratch 
their head, bend their brows, bite their lips, beat the 
board, and tear their j^aper.”— Camden. 

(d) Of the eyes, one of the ears, or of the fool - 
stejjs : To turn towards or in a particular 
direction. 

Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 

And start so of ten wheu thou sitt'st alone ’ “ 

ShakeAp : X Hen. IV.,iL 3, 

2. Fig. Of things immaterial : To incline 
them, to tnm them in a particular direction. 

(1) To put in order for use. (The metaphor 
is taken lroni bending a bow.) 

"As* fowler was bending his net. a blackbird asked 
hhn what he was doing L' Estrange. 

(2) To conquer a person or people ; to subdue 
by force ; to humble. 

" What cared he for the freedom of the crowd t 
He raised the humble but to bend the proud.” 
Byron : Lara, iL 9. 

(3) To influence by gentler methods ; to rule 
by means of the affections. 

•• As uuto the how the eord is. 

So unto the man is woman, 

Though she bends him, she obeys him." 

Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha, X. 

(4) To cause one’s own miud or self to be 
concentrated upon any object of tbooght or 
aim. To apply (one’s self) closely to. [Bent.] 

"Men will not bend their wits to examine whether 
things, wherewith they have been accustomed, be good 
or evil."— Hooker. 

(5) To direct to a certain point. 

"Octavius aud Mark Autouy 
Came down upou us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi." 

Shakcxp. : Jut. Casar, Iv, 3, 

1 To haul up: To holden up. (ScotcA.) 
(Used in pa. par. bendit up.) ( Pitscotlie .) 

11. In Cant Language: To drink hard. 
(Scotch . ) 

" To draw tip pour hid adieu. 

Which we with greed 
Bonded as fast as she could brew." 

Ramsay: Poems, 1. 216. (./amieson.) 

B. hitransitivc : 

L Literally : 

1. To assume the form of a curve ; to be 
incurvated. 

" Their front now deepening, now extending ; 

Their flank inclining, wheeling, bending. 

Now dmwlug back, and now descend in g." 

Scott : J <f annum, vl. 18. 

2. To jut over, to beetle over, as a cliff. 
(Bendino, a.] 

“ There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on tbs confined deep." 

Shakeep. : Lear, ir. 1. 


3. To incline, to turn. 

II. Fig. : To be snbmissive ; to yield one’i 
will to that of another. 

“Unua'd to bend, impatient of control." 

Thomson ; Liberty, pt. It. 

HL In special compounds or phrases : 

To be bent on or upon : To be resolved or 
determined npon, to have a fixed purpose or 
an irresistible propensity to do some particu- 
lar thing. In tbis sense generally in pa. par. 

" Not so, for ouce, indulg'd they sweep the main. 

Deaf to the call. or. hearing, hear m vain : 

But bent on mischief, bear the waves before." 

Dryden. 

bend (2), v.i. [Probably from Fr. bondir =■ 
to bound, jump, or frisk ; bond= a bound, a. 
leap, jump, or spring.] To spring, to bound. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

bend (l), * bende, s. (From Eng. bentl , v. In 
A S. bend = that which ties, binds, or benda; 
spec., (1) a band, bond, or ribbon, (2) a chaplet, 
crown, or ornament ; from btudaii = to bind. 
In Dan. band = a band, a company, a bend ; 
Sp. banda — a scarf, a side, a bend, a band.] 
[Bend, v,. Band.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L That which is bent ; 

I. Lit. : A bending, a carve, a flexure ; an 
incurvation. 

" One, however, which was less regular than the 
others, deviated from a right line, at the most con- 
siderable bend, to the amount of thirty-three degrees.* 

— Darwin: Voyage round the World, ch. lii. 

* 2. Fig. : Purpose, eml, turn. [Bent.] 

" Farewell, poor swain, thou art not for my bend.*~ 
Fletcher. 

* IL That which binds : 

1, A band, a bond, a ribboa, a fillet. (G. 
Eng. & Scotch.) 

" This is the bend of this blame 
i here (in) iny nek." 

Oawayn and the Green. Knyght, 2,50«. 

2. A muffler, a kerchief, a cowL (Scotch.) 

If It is used in O. Scotch (Jamieson thinks 

improperly) for a fleece. 

" Of Mr first husband, was one tempill bet 
Of nmrbill, and held in ful grete reuerence. 

With BMW quhite bendis . carpettis and ensence.’ 
Doug. : Virgil, 116, 4. 

B. In Cant Language : A pull of liquor. 

“ We'll noe mair o't— come gi’s the other bend. 

Well drink their healths, whatever way it end." 

Ramsay : Poems, li. 116. bAirnleion.) 

Originally band and bond were the same j 
word. 

C. Technically: 

L Shipbuilding ; 

(a) TV. ; The crooked timbers which make - 
the ribs or sides of a ship. They are num- 
bered from the water np, as the first, the 
second, or the third bend. <kc. The beams, 
knees, aud futtocks are bolted to them. They 
are more generally called wales (q.v.) 

(b) The cross section of a building-draft. 

A bend represents tbe mouldiug edge of a 
frame. 

2. Nant. : A knot by which one rope is- 
fastened to another, or to an object, such as 
a riag, spar, or post. 

3. Her. : An ordinary of two kinds, the 
Bend Dexter and the Bend Sinister. Said to be- 
derived from bend = a border of a woman's 
cap. (.V. of Eng. dialect.) 

(a) A q ordinary formed by two lines drawn 
across from the dexter chief to the sinister 
base point of the escut- 
cheon. Formerly it occu- 
pied one-third of the field 
when charged, and one-fifth 
when plain ; now the latter 
dimension is almost always 
adopted. It may possibly 
have been originally de- 
signed to represent a baldric 
[Baldric], or, in the opinion 
of some, a scaling-ladder. 

At first it was a mark of ca- sinister. 

denco ; but afterwards it be- 
came an ordinary charge of an honourable kind. 

" The diminutives of the bevdnrv the bendlet, garter 
or gar tier, which Is half its width ; the com or cortfce. 
which H one-fourth; aud the rihami, which i» one- 
eighth."— Gloss, of Her. 

(b) Bend Sinister: An ordinary resembling 
the bend in form, but extending from the 
sinister chief to the dexter base. Its diminu- 
tives are the scarpe , which is half its width ; 
and tlio baton, which is half as wide as tbe 
scarpe, and conped. 

In bend: A term used when bearings are 
placed bend wise. 



boll, bojl; pout, J<5xfrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ingo 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — be l, d$L 
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bend— Benedictine 


Per bend. [Party.] 

4. JVfininy ; An indurated argillaceous sub- 
stance. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
terms bend and bent “ Both are abstract 
nouns from the verb to bend , the nne to ex- 
press its proper, and the other its moral appli- 
cation : a stick has a bend ; the mind has a 
bent. A in anything that should be 

straight is a defect ; a bent of the inclination 
that is not sanctioned by religion is detri- 
mental to a person's moral character and 
peace of mind." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

bend leather, s. Leather thickened by 
tanning for the soles of boots and shoes ; a 
superior quality of shoe-leather. It is some- 
times called simply Bend. 

“If auy turner have raided with any mixture* any 
hide to bee converted to backes, bend-leather, clowt- 
>ng leather.”— La mba rde : J attic* of react, »v. <64. 

bend (2), s. [Fr. bond = a bound, a rebound, 
a leap.] [Bound, s.] A spring, a leap, a 
bound. 

"Scho Up upon roe with ane bend* 

Lyndtay. 

bend-a-ble, a. [Eng. bend, v., and suffix 
*tble , ] ' That may he bent; that may be in- 
clined or curved. (Sherwood.) 


bend ed, bend it (Scotch A 0. Eng.), pa. 
par. A* a. [Bend, v .] Chiefly as participial 
adjective. The most common form of the 
past participle is bent (q.v.). 

" Bonnet* and »pears. and bended bows." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, r. 9. 

. . delivered to the bishop on bended knee, . , 
—Macaulay: Hitt Eng. ch. xviii. 

Bendit up: Boldened up. (Scotch.) 


bend -el, s. [Prom O. Fr. bandel . ] Abend- 
let, (Scotch.) 

" With three gryflbuns depaynted w«l. 

And. off asur, a layr bendeL" 

Richard, 2,964. 


bend -role, * band -roll, * bed -roll, *. 

[Banorole.] The rest formerly used for a 
heavy musket (ScofcA.) 

, »u« mmt with forcat hedroU, ... be 
furnUt with ane corn pie it llcht corslet . . . . 
mu*cat with forc&t bendrol* and heidp^c*. — Act$ 
Jtu. YL t iSM(€d* UUK jx M 


bends, $. pi. [Bend, s., C., I. (a).] 

bend-y. a. [Eng. bend; -y.] [Bend, a, 
C. 3.] 

Her. Of an escutcheon : Hating bends which 
divide it -diagonally into four, six, or more 
parts. When of the normal type, lines con- 
stituting the bend are drawn in the direction 
described under bend dexter; when in tha 
contrary direction, they are said to be bendy 
sinister. [Barry, Bendino, C. II., 2.] 

Bendy barry. [Barry Bendy.] 

Bendy lozengy : Hating each lozenge placed 
in bend. 

Bendy pily : Divided into an equal number 
of pieces by piles placed bendwise across the 
escutcheon. It is called also Pily bendy. 


■* bene, v. [A.S. beon, bconne = to be, 1st pers. 
plur. subj. indef. we bean — we be.] Nanoua 
parts of the substantive verb to be. 

I, (1 st, 2nd , £ 3rd pi prts. indie.): Are. 

*• To whom the Palmer fearleaw answered : 

• C cries. Sir knight, vc bene tvo moch to blame. 

Spenser : P. Q. t IL vlu. It 


2, (Infinitive): To be. 

- His douhter with the queue was for hlr v*A.isoua, 
And so fells it to bene, hlr fader lese the corouu. 

CAron. of Rob. de flrunne. p. 19S. [Boucher.) 


3, ( Post pa rt iciple ) : Been. 

“ Then to have bene mUlikedl"— Spender : Present 
State of Ireland. 


* bene (1), s. [Bean.] 


bene (2), S. [A.S .b£n,btne.] Prayer, petition. 

•• What is good for a bootless bene." 

\Yordtu>orth : Pore * of Prayer. 


bender, 5. [Eng. bend; -er.] 

L He or she who bends any person or thing. 

1. Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

•• The eugh. obedient to the bender t will." 

Sterner : F. <2 . L t 9. 

2. A cant phrase for a hard drinker. (Scotch.) 
(From Bend, A. II.) 

" Now lend vourlusrs. ye bender t fine, 

Wha keu the benefit of wine.” 

Ramtay : Poem t, il_ 520. ( Jamieson. ) 

IL That which btnds any person or thing. 
Spec., an instrument for bending anything. 
••These bows, being somewhat like the long bows 
lu use ainonrst ns, were bent only by a man's imme- 
diate strength, without the help of any bender, or 
rack that are used to others " — U’U*i ni : Math Magick. 

«J Goodrich and Porter give, on the authority 
of Bartlett, the signification “ A spree, a 
frolic, a jollification.” calling it American and 
vulgar. 

bend -Ing, pr. par., a., As. [Bend, r.] 

A. A E. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In sense* corresponding to those of 
the verh. 

" To shape the circle of the bending wheel." 

Pope: Homer' i Iliad, iv. 555. 

C. As substantii'c .* 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of crooking, curving, flexing, or 
inflecting anything ; the state of being so 
crooked, curved, flexed, or inflected. 

2. A bend. 

**. . . mlnnte rigxag fcendiny* . . .* — Todd A Bow- 
man: PhytioL A not, l. ISA 

H Technically: 

1. Metal . : A process applied to plates to 
form them into cylindrical or angular shapes 
for boilers, angle-iron, Ac. 

2. Heraldry: The same as Bendy (q.v.). 
(Chaucer.) 

bending-strake, s. 

Ship-carpentry (pL): Two strakes wrought 
near the coverings of the deck, worked all 
fore and aft a little thicker than the rest of 
the deck, and let down between the beams 
and ledges, so that the upper side is even 
with the rest 

bend-let, s. [Fr. bandelette = a little band.] 
Htr. : A diminutive of the bend, nominally 
half the width of that ordinary, though often 
much narrower. 

•J A bendlet axure over a coat was of old 
frequently used as a mark of cadency. 

** riervUctt are occasionally enhanced or placed fn 
chief tiniMer ." — filott of Her. 


ben*-e(3),s. [EtynudouhtfuL] The American 
name of Sesamim orientale. 

bene, bein, * beyne, * bi-en, a. [Bein.] 

be-ne (Lat), bene (Scotch), adv. [ItaL A 
Lat. — well.] WelL 

A. (Of the Latin form). 

•I Nota bene: Mark welL (Generally ab- 
breviated into N B.) 

B. (Of the Italian form.) [See Bene-placito.] 

C. (Of the Scotch form). 

T Full bene : Full welL 

"He . . . full bene 

T.iucht thauie to grub the wynes, and a 1 the art 
To ere. and saw the comes and yoik the cart. " 

Doug.: Virgil, 475. 25. 

bene-placito, adv. [ltal. bene — well, 
and placito — will, pleasure.] 

Music : At pleasure ; ad libitum. 

t be-ne'aped, a. [Eng. prefix be, and neaped .] 
Of ships : In the position that a ship is when 
the water does not flow high enough to bring 
her off the grouud, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. (Johnson, Crabb, £c.) [Neap.] 

be-neath, * beneth, * benetbe, * by 
netbe, * binethe, • byneothe, prep. A 
adv. [AS. beneath, beneothan, benythan = 
beneath, from prefix he, and neothan, nythan 
= heneath. Comp, also neoth = down ; Dut. 
beneden, from be and neder = below. In Sw. 
nedan ; IceL nedhan ; Dan. neden; (X. II.) 
Ger. nieden; O. H. Ger. nidanan, 7iidana.] 
[Nether.] 

A. As preposition : 

L Literally: Below, under, in pointof place. 
(Used of the position of one carrying a load, 
of the base of a hill. Ac.) 

•• And he (Moses] cast the tables out of his hands, and 
brake them br neoth the mount"— Exod. xxxu. 19. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Under the pressure of some burden. 

" I think our country sinks beneath the yoke." 

Shakeep . ; Macbeth, It. & 

2. Sustaining the responsibility of ; bearing, 
as a name. 

"They envied even the faithless fame 
He earn'd beneath a Moslem name.” 

Byron . Siege of Corinth, 11 

3. Below or inferior to in rank, dignity, 
ahility, or some other desirable thing. 

•• We have reason to be persuaded, that there are far 
more species of creatures above us, than there are 
beneath." — Locke. 


4. Unworthy or unbecoming or one. 

** He Will do nothing that Is beneath his high station, 
nor omit doing anything which becomes It "-Atter- 
bury. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Lower in placa than aome person or 
thing. 

2. Below ; on the earth, in hadea or in hell, 
as opposed to in heaven. 

"Trembling I view the dread abysa beneath. 

Hell's horrid mausions, and the realms of death." 

Malden. 

". . . the Lord he is God lu heaven above, aud 
npon the earth beneath." — DeuZ. Iv. 39, 

3. Low as opposed to high in social or 
political positiou. 

“Aud the Lord shall make thee the head, and not 
the tail ; and thou abalt be *l>ove only, aud thou shalt 
not be beneath . . ."—Deut. xxviii. 13. 

•; In a sort of substantival use: Earth a» 
contradistinguished from heaven. 

■*. . . ye are from beneath ; X am from above . , .*— • 
John viiL 2A 

bene- day, s. [Properly a day for prayer, 
from A. 6. bene = of a prayer, and deeg - day.] 
Glossed by precare in Prompt. Pare ., hut ac- 
cording to Way'a note probably = Rogation- 
day (q.v.). 


ben-e dl^'-I-te, ben-e-di'-^i-te, *. [Lat. 

bencdicite, 2 pers. plur. imper. of benedico = to 
speak well of, to praise, to bless. It is com- 
mon in the Vulgate translation of the Book 
of Psalms, and occurs in Roman Catholic 
liturgic worship. 


*' Benediciit dominum. omnes elect! ejua . . ." — Ordo 
Admintitrandi Sacramentce ... in Mitsione Angli- 
car ia (1S46), p. 112. 

A. As 2 person plural imper. ofv. : Bless ye. 
(Used with reference to the occurrence of the 
word iu Roman Catholic worship.) (S«e det.) 

" Christ bring ub at last to his felicity 1 
Pax vobiscum ! et Benedicite t" 

Longfellow ; Golden Legend, 11 

B. As substantive: 

(a) The utterance of the word Benedicite = 
Bless ye. 

"Cp sprung the spears through hush and tree. 

No tuuefor benedicite t *’ 

Scott : Lord of the Itlet, ▼. 4. 


(fe) In Christian worship : The name gri’en 
to the song of the Three Holy Children, ona 
of the Canticles in the morning service, also 
a musical setting to the same. 


ben'-e-dict, a. A s. [From Lat. benedictus — 
spoken well of; pa. par. of benedico — to 
speak well of ; bene = well, and dice = to say.] 

* A. v4s adjective : 

0. Med. : Having mild and salubrious quali- 
ties. 

This use of the word comes from the old 
Romans, who called a certain plant (Trifoliirm 
arvense) Bene dicta Hcrba. In modern botany 

there is a thistle called Corduus &eTi«Zicfus. 
[B.] 

•• It is not a small thing wou In phvslck. If you can 
make rhuharb, and other medicines that are benedict, 
as strong purgers as tbuse that are not without soms 
malignity."— fiooon.- Sat Hitt., 5 19. 

B. As substantive (sportively) : A married 
man. 

•[ In this sense taken from Shakespeare's 
use of the proper name Benedick, either origin- 
ally or at second hand. (Shakesp. : Much Ado 
about Nothing, i. 1, Ac.) In the same play 
reference is made to the thistle called Car - 
duus benedictus (Ibid. iii. 4.) 

Ben-e-dxc -tine, a. A s. [Eng. Benedictine, 
a. A s. ; Sw., Dan., and Ger. Benediktiner, s. ; 
Fr. Benedict* n (ni.), Benedictine ((.) ; ItaL Bene- 
dettini (s. pi.).] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to St. Benedict of 
Nursia [B.], or to the Benedictine monks, 

" Black was her garb, ker rigid rule 
Reformed on Benedictine schooL” 

Scott : Marmion, it 4. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (pi. Benedictines) : The followers 
of St. Benedict, of Nursia in Italy. He was 
born in A.D. 480, and was educated in part at 
Rome. At the age of fourteen he left that 
city for Sublacuiu, now Suhiaco, a place about 
forty miles distant, where he spent thirty- Sva 
years, at one time as a solitary recluse, at 
another as head of a monastic establishment. 
In 529 he removed to Monte Cassino, fifty 
miles further south, where, converting soma 
pagan worshippers of Apollo, he transformed 
their temple into a monastery and became 
its abbot. He composed rules for its 
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management, tnakiog every monk pledge lum- 
■elf to perfect chastity, absolute poverty, and 
implicit obedience in all respects to his supe- 
riors. He was to live in the monastery 
subject to bis abbot These vows were irre- 
vocable, whereas up to that time the monks 
had been allowed to alter the regulations 
of their founder at their pleasure. The date 
of St. Benedict's death is generally placed in 
543, though another account makes it 547. 
The rule he instituted was adopted at an 
early period by various other monastic com- 
munities; it was confirmed, about fifty-two 
years after the death of its founder, by Pope 
Gregor}' the Great, and was ultimately ac- 
cepted with more or less enthusiasm by nearly 
all the monkish communities of the West, 
though its pristine severity became modified 
with the lapse of time. 

As long as the Benedictines remained poor 
they were a blessing to the countries in 
which they lived, and especially to Germany, 
spending as they did several hours a day in 
gardening, agriculture, and mechanical labour, 
and another portion of their time in reading, 
besides keeping school outside the walls of 
their convents. Science and literature are also 
indebted to them for having copied many of 
the classical authors and preserved such know- 
ledge as existed io their age. But when at 
length their merits had drawo much wealth to 
their order (individually they were not allowed 
to retain property), luxury and indolence 
aapped their virtues and diminished their in- 
fluence for good. Afterwards becoming re- 
formed, especially in France in the seventeenth 
century, the Benedictiaes again rendered ser- 
vice by the issue of an excellent edition of the 
Fathers. 

The Benedictine habit seems to have been 
introduced after the age of St. Benedict. It 
consisted of a loose black coat or a gown 
reaching to their feet, and having large wide 
sleeves. Under it was a flannel habit white 
in colour and of the same size, whilst over all 
was a scapular. The head-dress was a hood 
or cowl pointed at the tip, and boots were 
worn upou the feet. From the predominantly 
black colour of their attire they were some- 
times called Black Monks. They must not 
be confounded with the Black Friars, who 
were Domiuicans. [Black Friars.] 

There were Benedictine nuns as well as 
monks. When they originated is uncertain. 
There were first aod last many branches of 
Benedictines, as the Cistercians, Celestines, 
Grandmoutensiaos, Prfemonstratensians, Ac. 

The rule of St. Benedict was little known in 
Eagland during the early Saxon period, and, 
though it received an impulse in the time of 
Edgar, yet it was not largely accepted till the 
period of William the Conqueror. At last, 
however, it rooted itself thoroughly, and at 
the dissolution there were 113 abbeys, priories, 
and cells for monks, and 73 for nuns, with a 
total revenue of £65, S77— nearly half the aggre- 
gate revenues of all the monastic orders. 

ben e- die - tin-ism, 3. [Eng. benedictin(e) ,* 
-ism.] The rule of the Benedictine order ; the 
order itself. 

"The history o! Benedictinirm in England require* 
recoorideration."— Athenaum, Aag. S3. 1834. p. S3S. 

ben-e-dlc'-tion, s. [la Fr. benediction ; Sp. 
benedicion ; Ital. benediziotu ; from Lat. bene- 
dict io = (1) an extolling, praising ; (2) a bless- 
ing ; (3) a consecrated or sacred object ; 
benedico = to speak well of, to bless; bene = 
well, and dico = to say.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Specially : The act of blessing God ; more 
rarely of thanking man, or aay other being, or 
of conferring advantages upon. 

t II. The state of being blessed. 

"Prosperity Is the blessing ot the Old Testament: 
adversity i* the blessing of the New : which carrieth 
the greater benediction. — B icon. 

III. That which constitutes the blessing. 

1. The advantages conferred by one's being 
the object of blessing. 

** Speaking of life and of death, anil Imploring divine 
benediction . " 

Longfellow: Courtship of Mile* Standish, lx. 

2. Thanks ; acknowledgment of favours re- 
ceived. 

" Could he less expect 

Than glory and benediction, that is. thank* T" 

_ „ MiUon R. A 1 ., lii. 136. 

B. Eccles. (in Christian worship): 

1. The form of prayer for blessing pro- 
nounced by the minister at the end of Divine 
service, usually cither that taken from 2 Cor. 


xiii. 14, or that given at the end of the Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England. 

" Then came the epistle. prayer*, antiphon let, and 
a benediction."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng,, ch. xiv. 

2. In the Roman Catholic Church : 

(1) A solemn function, in which, after the 
Host has been exposed in a monstraoce for 
the adoration of the faithful, the priest gives 
the solemn blessing therewith. 

(2) The form of instituting an abbot. 

"What consecration is to a bishop, that benediction 
U to an abbot"— Ayhffc. 

t ben-e-dic'-tion-ar-y, s. [Eng. benedic- 
tion; -ary.] A book containing benedictions. 

"... In the benedict ionary of Bishop Athelwold.”— 
Gammer Gurtor.'t Seedle, Note to A, iv. S. L 

ben-e-dic'-tive, o. [From Lat. benedictum, 
supine of benedico = to speak well of, to com- 
mend (Benediction), and Eng. sutf. -ire.) 
Containing a blessing, expressing a blessing, 
imparting a blessing. 

" His paternal prayers and benedictive compreca- 
tions."— Bp. liauden : Mem. of lip. Browning (1660). 

be-ne-dlc '-tdr-y, a. [From Lat. benedictum, 
sup. of benedico (Benediction), and Eng. suffix 
-ory.] Imparting a blessing. 

ben-e-dic'-tus, s. [Lat. = blessed.] 

Eccles. (tn. Christian worship) : 

1. The name given to the hymn of Zacha- 
rias (Luke i. 68), used as a Canticle in the 
Morning Service of the Chinch of England 
to follow the Lessons. This position it has 
occupied from very ancient times. It is also 
used in the Church of Rome. 

2. A portion of the Mass Sendee in the 
Church of Rome commencing “ Benedictus 
qui venit,*’ following the Sanctus. 

3. A musical setting of either of the above, 
but more generally of (2). 

ben-e-fac'-tion, s. [From Lat. benefactio = 
beneficence ; a benefaction.] 

1 1. The act of conferring a benefit. 

IL A beuefit conferred. 

1 1. In a general sense. 

” Two ways the rivers 

Leap down to different seas, and as they r»U 
Grow deepand still, and their majestic presence 
Becomes a benefaction to the towns 
They visit, . . ." Longfellow : Golden Legend, v . 

2. A charitable donation, money or land 
given for a cliari table purpose. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between benefac- 
tion and donation : — Both these terms denote 
an act of charity, but the former comprehends 
more than the latter. A benefaction compre- 
hends acts of personal sendee in general 
towards the indigent ; donation respects 
simply the act of giving and the thing given. 
Benefactions are for private use ; donations are 
for public sendee. A benefactor to the poor 
does not confine himself to the distribution of 
money : he enters into all their necessities, 
consults their individual cases, and suits his 
benefactions to their exigencies ; his donations 
form the smallest part of the good he will do. 

ben-e -fac'-tor, * ben -e-fac -tour, s. 

[From Lat. benefactor = one who confers a 
benefit ; from benefacio = to do good to ; bene 
— well, and facio — to do. In Fr. bienfaiteur ; 
ltal. benefattore.] 

1. Generally : One who confers favours upon 
another. 

"The public voice loudly accused many non-Jurora 
of requit my the hospitality of their benefactor a with 
villany as black as that of the hypocrite depicted hi 
the masterpiece of MoliCrc.”— Macaulay : Bat. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

^ In the authorised version of the Bible 
(Luke xxii. 25) the word is giveu as the transla- 
tion of the Gr. Eixpyirai ( Eucrgetai ), the pi. of 
evepycrrjy ( euergetes ) = a well-doer, a benefactor ; 
from (v (eu) = well, and e'pyov (ergon) = a work, 
a deed. This is described as an honorary 
title among certain of “ the Gentiles " for men 
in authority. 

2. Spec, : One who gives a charitable dona- 
tion or subscription. 

ben-e-fac'-tress, s. [Fein, form of Eng. 
benefactor. In Fr. bienfaitrice.] A woman 
who confers lienefits. 

" But if he play tho glutton and exceed. 

His beriefiictreu blushes nt the deed.' 

Cotrprr Progress of Error 

* ben'-e-feit, n. [Low Lat. benefacio = to en- 
dow with u benefice ; Fr. bienfait, O Fr. bien- 
fet = a benefit.] Beueficed. [Benefit.] 


f be-nef -1C, a. [Lat bene ficus = kiod, bene- 
ficent, from bene = well, and facio — to do.] 
Kind, beneficent. 

'* What outaLde was noon 

Pales, through thy loxenged bine, to meek benefit 
moon." Browning: Eiflne, st. JO. 

ben'-C-fl5e f s. [In Dan. f benefice ; Ft. bcntfice; 
Sp., Port., & ItaL beneficio; from Lat. bene- 
ficium = (1) well-doing ; (2) a distinction, a 
favour, a graot ; (3) a privilege, a right ; from 
beneficus, adj. = well-doing ; bene = well, and 
facio = to do. Benefice aod benefit were ori- 
ginally the same word. ( Trench : On the Study 
of Words, p. 157.).] 

t A. Ord. Language : Benefit or advantage 
conferred upon another. 

’*. . . parceaeris of benefice."— Wycllffe (Purvey) * 
l Tim. vl 2. 

B. Technically : 

1 1. Feudal system : An estate held by feudal 
teoure, the name being given because it was 
assumed that auch possessions were origin- 
ally gratuitous donations, “ ex mero beneficio" 
of the donor. At first they w'ere for life only, 
but afterwards they became hereditary, re- 
ceiving the name of feuds, and giving that of 
benefices over to church liviogs. (N'o. 2.) 

2. Eccles. Law, Ord. Lang., £c. : Formerly, 
and even sometimes yet, an ecclesiastical 
living of any kind, any church endowed with 
a revenue, whether a dignity or not. More 
generally, however, the term is reserved for 
parsonages, vicarages, and donatives, whilst 
bishoprics, deaneries, archdeaconries, and pre- 
bendaries are called dignities. Id the opinion 
of Blackstone a close parallel existed between 
the procedure of the popes when they were in 
the plenitude of their power and that of the 
contemporary feudal lords. The former copied 
from the latter, even to the adoption of the 
feudal word bmejice for an ecclesiastical living. 
(See No. 1.) Blackstone says 

*' Tho pope became a feodal lord ; aud all ordinary 
patrons were to bold their right of patrouage under 
this universal superior. Estates held by feodal 
tenure, being originally gratuitous donations, wera 
at that time denominated beneficia : their very name 
as weli as constitution was borrowed, and the care of 
the souls of a parish thence came to be denominated 
a benefice. Lay fees were conferred by investiture 
or delivery of corporal possession ; aud spiritual bene* 
ficet. which at first were universally donative, now 
received in like maimer a spiritual Investiture, by 
Institution from the bishop, and induction under his 
authority. As lauds escheated to the lord, in defect 
of a legal tenant, so benefices lapsed to the bishop 
upon nun-presentation by the patron, in the aaturo 
of a spiritual escheat. The annual tenths collected 
from the clergy were equivalent to the feodal render, 
or rent reserved upou a grant ; the oath of canonical 
obedience was copied from the oath of fealty required 
from the vassal by his superior; and the primer 
seisin* of our military tenures, whereby the first pro- 
fits of an heir's estate were cruelly extorted hv hi* 
lord, gave birth to as cruel an exaction of first-fruit* 
from the beneficed clergy. And the occasional aid* 
aud talliages. levied by the prince on bis vassals, gava 
a handle to the pope to levy, by the means of hi* 
legates a latere, peter- pence, and other taxations." 

bcn'-€-fi5ed, a. [From benefice, s. (fl.v.).] 

Possessed of a benefice. 

” . . all beneficed clergymen and all persons hold- 
ing academical offices."— Macaulay: But. Eng, ch. 
xiv. 

t ben'-e-f i9e-less, a. [From Eog. benefice, 
and suffix -less = without] Destitute of a 

benefice. 

" That competency of means which our beneficeleu 
precisisu* prate ol." —Sheldon ; Mir. qf Ant., p. 190. 

ben-ef-i-^en 9 e, * ben-ef-y-^er^e, a. [In 

Fr. bienfo iso ncc; Ital. beneficensa ; from Lat. 
beneficentia = kindness, beneficence ; from 
bene = well ; and facie ns = making, doing, pr. 
par. of facio = to make, to do.] The habitual 
practice of doing good ; active kindness, bene- 
volence in operation, charity. ♦ 

" Lovo and charity extends our beneficence to tha 
miseries of our brethren."— Rogers. 

bcn-cf '-l-9ent, a. [In Fr. bienfaisant ; Ital. 
benefico; from Lat. (1) bene, aod (2)faciens = 
well-doing.] 

1 . Of a person or other being : Kind, generouji, 
doing good. 

** God, beneficent in all his ways” 

Coscper : Retirement. 

•’ Beneficent Mature scads the mbts to feed them.” 
Longfellow : Golden Legend, v. 

2. Of on act : Marked or dictated by bene- 
volence; kind. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
terms beneficent, bountiful, or bownfeons, muni- 
ficent, generous, and liberal:— “ Beneficent re- 
spects everything done for the good of others : 
bounty, munificence, and generosity are species 
of benefii'cnce : liberality' is a qualification of 
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all. The first two denote modes of action ; the 
latter three either modes of action or modes 
of sentiment The sincere well-wisher to his 
fellow-creatnres is beneficent according to his 
means ; he is bountiful in providing for the 
comfort and happiness of others ; lie is muni- 
ficent in dispensing favours ; be is <7r«m>us 
in imparting his property ; he is liberal in 
all he docs. Beneficence and bounty arc the 
Kjetdiar characteristics of the Deity : with 
liin the will and the act of doing good 
are commensurate only with the power ; he 
was beneficent to us as our Creator, and con- 
tinues his beneficence to us by hia daily pre- 
servation and protection ; to some, however, 
he has been more bountiful than to others, by 
providing them with an unequal share of the 
good things of this life. The beneficence of 
man is regulated by the bounty of Providence : 
to whom much is given, from him much will 
he required. Good men are ready to believe 
that they are but stewards of nil God’s gifts, 
for the use of such as are less bountifully pro- 
vided. Princes are munificent, friends are 
generous, patrons liberal. Munificence is mea- 
sured by the quality and quantity of the tiling 
bestowed ; generosity by the extent of the 
sacrifice made ; liberality by the warmth of 
the spirit discovered. Munificence may spring 
either from ostentation or a becoming sense 
of dignity ; generosity from a generous temper, 
or nu easy unconcern about property ; libe- 
rality of conduct is dictated by nothiug but a 
warm heart and an expanded mind." 

ben-eF-i-^ent-ly, culv. (Eug. beneficent; - ly 0 
In a beneficent manner, kindly, generously, 
charitably. 

•'All mortals once beneficently great" 

PameU : Queen Anne's Peace. 

ben-e-ff-5ial (£ial as shal), * benefi- 
cial!, * benyfVcyall, a. & s. [Lat. bcnc- 
Jicium. — (1) well-doing, (2) a distinction, a 
favour, a grant, (3) a privilege; bene = well, 
and facio = to do.] 

A. .4s adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Advantageous, profitable, helpful, fitted 
to confer benefits upon, or actually doing so. 
(Used with to of the person benefited, or 
standing alone.) 

“The rear, which would have been most beneficial 
to us and destructive to the enemy, wa* neglected. 
Swi/t. 

2. Kind, generous. 

*' . . . a beneficial toe." — B. Joneon. 

3. Medicinal, remedial. 

“Iu the first access of such a disease, any deob- 
*trucnt without much acrimony is beneficial." — 
ArbuthnaL 

XL Old Law: Of or belonging to a benefice. 
*'. . . the directioun of lettrez of horning iu bme- 
Jiciall materia geuerallie agaois all and siudrie, 
qnlvtirby it occurna dalle that the heneticit man his 
iUkisxueu ane or ma, . . Acts Jo. 17., 159‘J(ed. 1814), 
p. 573. 

* B» As substantive : A benefice. 

“ For that the groundwork is, and end of all. 

How to ohtaiu a beneficial.” 

Spatter : J f. Bubb . Tale. 

ben-e-fi -£ial-ly (51a! as shal), adv. [Eng. 

beneficial ; -ly.] 

1. Gen. : In a beneficial manner, advan- 
tageously, profitably, helpfully, usefully. 

•• rhere is no literary or perhaps uo practical useful 
point of knowledge to which hia literary researches 
could be lnorefernejWufly directed.'*— Pownall : On the 
Study of Antiquit iet. p. 63. 

t 2. Spec. Feudal law or custom : In snch a 
manner as one acts who holds a “ benefice," 
and is consequently in subordination to an- 
other. 

ben-e-f x’-^ial-ness (5ialas shal),s. lEng. 
beneficial ; -ness. ] The quality of being bene- 
ficial ; usefulness, profit, advantageousness, 
advantage. 

• “ Though the knowledge of these objects b« com- 
mendable for their eouteotatioa and cariosity, yet 
they do not commend their knowledge to us upon the 
account of their usefulness and beneficial nett." ~ B ale : 
Orij of Mankind. 

t ben-e-fi'Hflar-3^ (£iar as shar), s. & a. 

tin Fr. benejicicr (s.); Sp. &, ltal. benefciario 
(s.). From Lat. bencficiarius (as adj.) = per- 
taining to a favour, (as subst.) = a soldier who 
had received some honour or some special 
exemption from service.] 

A. -4s adj . : Holding something in subordi- 
nation to another ; having a dependent and 
secondary possession, without sovereign au- 
thority. 


*• The Duke of Parma wa* tempted by no leas pro- 
mise than to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king 
of England, under the aeiguory in chief of the pope."— 
Baton. 

B. .4s substantive : 

1. In the feudal sense : One who is possessed 
of a benefice. (Benefice.) 

2. In the ecclesiastical sense, (Benefice,] 

“A benefice is either said to be a benefice with the 

cure of souls, or otherwise. In the Brst case, if it be 
annexed to another benefice, the 6cne/ic»«ry is obliged 
to serve the parish church in bis own proper person." 
—Ayltffe. 

3. Gen. : One who receives a favour of any 
Vind from another. 

•* His benctciarieM frequently made it their wonder, 
how the doctor should either know of them or their 
distress."— Pell: Lifz of B ammo ml, J i. 

t be-ne-ff- 9 len-£y (cien as shen), s. 

(From Lat beneficent ia, in some MSS. benefi- 
cientia, =. kindness, beneficence.) (Benefi- 
cence.] Kindness, beneficence. 

"They [the ungrateful) discourage the inclinations 
of noble iinuds, and make bencficiency cool unto acts 
of ohligatiou. whereby the grateful world should sub- 
sist and have their consolation.*— Brown: Chr. Mar., 
ii. IT. 

* be-ne-fi-£icnt (£ient as shent), a. 

[From Lat. bene = well, and faciens = doing. J 
Doing good. 

■j Now Beneficent has taken its place. 

“As its tendency is necessarily ftene^ciewf. it is the 
proper object of gratitude and reward." — A. Smith: 
Theo. of Bam. Sent. 

ben -4-fit, * benefet, benefite, * byn- 
fet, s. [Fr. bun fait ; O. Fr. bienfet ; Lat. 
bene factum = a benefit, kindness, and benefi - 
cium—{ 1) well doing, (2) a favour; benefacio 

— to do good to : (1) bene = well, and (2) \ facia 

— to do. Benefit and benefice were originally 
the same W'ord (TrencA).] [Benefice.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of conferring favour or advantage 
upon. 

2. The state of receiving favour or advantage. 

“ Luc. When expect you them ? 

Cap. With the oext benefit of the wind." 

Shakes p. : Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

M . . . yet have I the benefit of my senses as well as 
your ladyship."— /bid. : Twelfth Sight, v. l. 

3. The favour or advantage itself. 

(1) In a general sense: 

“Ancl iu this confidence I was minded to come unto 
yoa hefore, that ye might have a second benefit ." — 
3 Cor. i. 15. 

(2) In theatres, music halls, <kc. : The. pro- 
ceeds of a particular evening given to an 
actor or singer as part of the remuneration of 
liis services. Similarly, the proceeds of a par- 
ticular performance giveu for some charitable 
object or for some person. 

B. Lnw. Benefit of clergy ( Privilegium 
clericale) : The advantage derived from tbe 
preferment of the plea “ l am a clergyman." 
When, in mediaeval times, a clergyman was 
arraigned on certain charges he was permitted 
to put forth the plea that, with respect to the 
offence of which he was accused, lia was not 
under the jurisdiction of the civil courts, but, 
being a clergyman, was entitled to be tried by 
his spiritual superiors. (Clergy, Clerk ] Iu 
snch cases the bishop or ordinary was wont to 
demand that his clerks should be remitted to 
him out of the king’s courts as soon as they 
were indicted ; though at length tbe custom 
became increasingly prevalent of deferring the 
plea of being a clergyman till after couvictiou, 
when it was brought forward in arrest of 
judgment. The cases in which the benefit 
of clergy might be urged were such as alfected 
tbe life or limbs of the offender, high treason 
however excepted. In these circumstances 
laymen often attempted to pass themselves off 
as* clergymen, when the practice was to bring 
a book and ask the accused person to read h. 
passage. If he could do so, his plea of being 
a clergyman was admitted ; if he failed, it was 
rejected. The practical effect of this was to 
give the bishop the power, if he felt so dis- 
posed, of removing every reader from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. 

In 1489, Henry VII. restricted the privilege. 
A layman able to read who pleaded his 
“ clergy " could henceforth do so only once ; 
and in order that he might be identified if 
he attempted it again, he was burnt in the 
hand. Henry VI 11., in 1512, abolished benefit 
of clergy with regard to murderers and other 
great criminals. The practice of requiring 
the accused person to read was put an end 
to in 1706; but it was not till 1827 that the 
7 and S Geo. IV., c. 28, known as Peel’s Acts, 
swept the benefit of clergy itself away. 


(a) Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
words benefit, favour, kindness, and civility : — 
“ Benefits and favours are granted by su- 
periors ; kindnesses and eivtiilies pass between 
equals. Benefits serve to relieve actual want ; 
favours tend to promote the interest or con- 
venience. Kindnesses and civilities serve to 
afford mutual accommodation by a reciprocity 
of kind offices. Kindnesses are more endear- 
ing than eiri/ifies, and pass mostly between 
those known to each other ; cii'ilities may pass 
between strangers. Dependence affords an 
opportunity for conferring benefits,; partiality 
gives rise to favours; kindnesses are the result 
of personal regard, civilities of general bene- 
volence. Benefits tend to draw those closer to 
each other who by station of life are set at the 
greatest distance from each other : affection 
is engendered iu him who benefits, and de- 
voted attachment in him who is benefited. 
Fai'ours increase obligation beyond its due 
limits ; if they are not asked and granted with 
discretion, they may produce servility on the 
one hand, and haughtiness on the other. 
Kindnesses are the offspring and parent of 
affection ; they convert our multiplied wants 
into so many enjoyments : civilities are the 
sweets which we gather in the way as we pass 
along the journey oflife.'’ 

(b) Benefit, service, and good office are thus 
discriminated: — “These terms, like the 
former (r. Benefit, favour), agree in denoting 
some action performed for the good of another, 
but they differ in the principle on which the 
action is performed. A benefit is perfectly 
gratuitous, it produces an obligation : a service 
is uot altogether gratuitous ; it is that at 
least which may be expected, though it cau- 
liot be demanded : a gootl office is betweeu the 
two ; it is in part gratuitous, and in part such 
as one may reasonably expect. Benefits tlow 
from superiors, and services from inferiors or 
equals ; but good offices are performed by 
equals only. Princes confer benefits on their 
subjects ; subjects perform services for their 
princes : neighbours do good offices for each 
other. Benefits consist of snch things as serve 
to relieve the difficulties, or advance the in- 
terests, of the receiver : services cousist in 
those acts which tend to lessen the trouble, 
or increase the ease and convenience, of the 
person served : good offices consist in the use 
of one’s credit, influence, and mediation for 
the advantage of another; it is a species of 
voluntary service. Humanity leads to benefits ; 
the real of devotion or friendship renders 
sendees ; general good will dictates good 
offices . ’’ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

benefit- night, s. The night on which a 
benefit is given to an actor. 

benefit-play, s. The play acted on the 

occasiou of a benefit. 

benefit-society, s. A society in which, 
in consideration of the payment of a certain 
sum weekly, monthly, or annually, certain 
advantages are given on occasion of sickness 
or death ; a friendly society. [Friendly 
Society.] 

ben '-e -fit, v.t. & i. [From benefit, s. (q.v.).] 

A. Trnns. : Tn do good to, to confer a 
favour or an advantage upon. 

" He was so far from benefiting trade, that be did it 
a great injury, and brought Rome in danger of 4 
famine.*' — Arb ut h riot. 

B. dnfrans. : To derive advantage from. 

“To tell yon therefore what I have benefited herein 

among old reuoivued authors, 1 ahull spare.''— Milton, 

ben-e-fit-ed, pa. par. & a. [Benefit, v.t.] 


ben'-e-fit-ing, pr . par. & a. [Benefit, r.t. 

& v.i.] 


t be-ne'-groe, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and negro.] 
To make black as a negro. 

“. . . the sun shall he benegroed in darkness, . . .“ 
—Bewyt : Sermom (1658), p. 79. 


be'ne-ly, be in-ly, be in lie, bi'-en-ly, 
* bi-en-lie, adv. (Scotch bene, bein (Bein'), 
and Eug. snff. -ly.] (Scotch.) 

1. In the possession of fulness. 

*• Yone carle (quod scho) my Joy. doia beinly dwell. 
And ail promsioun he* witniu himidJL* 

L. Nooflumi'* Lament, foL 6» 6. 

2. Well, abundantly. 

" She's the lady o’ a yard. 

An' her house is bienlie thacket." 

Pic ken : Poemt (lTfcS), p. U&. 


3. Exhibiting the appearance of wealth. 

“The thildreo were likewise beinly apparelled . . ►" 

— fi. Gilhaize, iii. 104. 


4. Happily. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, £it, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t». 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e„ ey = a. qu = kw. 
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J'oor hairy-footed think*! imdre.ui>mg tlion 
Of this ill-fated hour, dost bienly he. 

And chew thy cud auioug the wheaten store.*’ 
Datndaon: ikxuont, p. 27. [JamUion.) 


•be-ne me (1), * be nemp-ne (pret. & pa. 
par. * benempt, * bcnempte, " bynempt), v.t. 
[Eng, & A.S. prefix be, bi ; O. Eng. ncmpne; 
and A.S. netinian = to name, to eall, to call 
upon, to entreat.] [Nempne.] To name; to 
call ; to promise. 

" He to him called a fiery-footed boy 
Benempt Dispatch " 

Thornton : Catt. of lnd„ ii. 82. 


“ Much greater g.vfts for guerdou thou shalt gayu« 
Thcu Kldde or Coaaet, which I thee bynempt:’ 

Spenser: 8hep. CuL, xl 


* be-neme (2), v.t. (A.S. tenft’man =■ to de- 
prive, to rob.] To take from. 

*' Tho Crystene men, off lyff aud leme, 

Loke no nodes he hem beneme." 

Jiichard, 1,404. 


* be nc~me'r-ent, a. [Lat. bene = well, and 
mcrais, gen. ?>terenfis = deserving, pr. par. of 
viereo = to earn, to deserve.] Well-deserving. 
( Hyde Clarke .) 


* he-nemp~ne, v.t. [Beneme,] 

* be-nempt, * be-nempte, * bynempt, 

pa. par. [Beneme, Beneaipnk.] 

* be-ne-plaf'-it, * be-ne-pla^-it-y, s. 

[See definition.] The same as Beneplaciture 
(q.v.). 

* be-ne-pla 9 '-i-tiire, s. [Prom Lst. bene = 
well, and pUiciturus = about to please, fut 
par. of placeo = to please.] Good pleasure, 
will, choice. 

’•Hath lie by his holy peniuen told us, that either 
of the other ways was more suitable to his bene- 
pluciture f—Qlanville . Pro exist, of Souls, ch. 4. 

*ben-e-soun, 4 ben e-son, s. [Benison.] 

1 be-net', v.t. [Eng prefix be, and net, v.) To 
enclose as in a net, to surround with toils ; 
to ensnare. (Lit. or fig.) 

’‘Beliig thus beneited round with villauies.” 

S>oikisp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

* he nethe, * be-neth, prep. & culv. [Be- 
neath.] 

* be neth-forth, adv. [From O. Eng. beneth 
= beneath, and forth.] Beneath. 

” Item, that no cltczeu be i>utte in comyn prison, 
but in on of the ch am bora benethforth," — English 
Gild* {Ear. Eng. Text Soc.), p. 37a 

Ben -et-naseh, s. (Arab. Bandt = daughters, 
and iiaasch = bier. Corresponds with Heb. 
urr 1 1T23 (ban/ha aisch) = sous of the Bier, mis- 
translated sons of ** Areturus ” in Job xxxviiL 
32. To the Semitie imagination, the four 
stars constituting the hind quarter of Ursa 
Jlu.jor (but much liker the body of a plough) ; 
a, y, and 6 Ursie Majoris, resemble a bier; 
and the three stars, e, rj (Alioth, Mizar, and 
Benetnsseh), which constitute the tail of the 
Great Bear, or the liaudle of the Plough, are 
like mourners following the Bier. [AncTCnus, 

I. 2, aud the accompanying figure.] (Richard 
A. Proctor : Handbook of the Stars, IS06, ch. i., 
p. 4, Ac.) 

.Jsfroa. : A fixed star, of magnitude 2£, 
called also Alkaid and g Ursm Majoris. 

* ben' ett, s. [O. Fr. bcnctf. from Lat. bene- 
dictus — blessed.] The third of the minor 
orders in the Roman Church, corresponding 
to what is n ow called “exorcist.” (Prompt. 
Parv., p. 30, note 4.) 

t he-net'-ted, pa. par. & a. [Benet.] 

t bc-net'-tifig, pr. par. [Benet.] 

be-nev'-o-len9e, s. [O. Fr. benevolence; 
Mod. Fr. bicnvetllance ; Sp. benevoleneia ; Prov. 
bcnvolensa ; Ital. benevolenza, benevoglienza ; all 
from Lat. bencvolcntia = good-will, kindness, 
(in law ) indulgence, grace ; benevolens = well 
wishing : bene = well, and volentia = will, in- 
clination ; volo = to will, to wish.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. The disposition to look with kind feeling 
on man and other living beings, and to do 
them good. Used— 

(a) Of God, as the Being entertaining such 
kind feeling. 

" Oriwp the whole worlds of reason, life, aud seu»e. 

Iu uue close system of benevolence.” 

/*»/*.• : Eaay on .Van. Iv. 358. 

(b) Of man, ns doing so. 

** Benevolence is mild ; uor borrows help, 

Save at worst ueed. from bold Impetuous force." 

Wordsworth • Excursion bk. vtL 


2. An act prompted by kind feeling towards 
ita object. 

B. Technically; 

1. Phren. : The organ of benevolence is fixed 
by phrenologists oa the middle of the anterior 
part of the head, behind the spot where the 
forehead aud the hairy scalp meet. [Phreno- 
logy.] 

2. Law £ Eng. Hist. (pi. Benevolences ) : The 
attractive name formerly given to compulsory 
loans to disguise their real character. Every 
one, however, saw through the transparent 
device. It is believed that benevolences were 
levied as early as the Anglo-Saxon times. 
They were inconsistent with the provisions of 
Magna Charts, gain&d iu 1215, yet they con- 
tinued to be exacted. Ooe notable benevolence 
was that raised by Edward IV. in 1473. In 1484, 
Richard III. gained popularity by procuring a 
parliamentary condemnation of the system, 
and the next year imposed a benevolence, as if 
nothing had happened. Henry VII. in 1492, 
and James I. in 1G13, raised money in a similar 
way ; and in the reigu of Charles I. the exac- 
tion of heaevolenees was one of the popular 
grievances which produced the civil war, 
though less potent in the effects which it pro- 
duced than the celebrated ** ship-man ey.” 
[Suip-money.] The Bill of Rights, passed in 
February, 1689, once more declared them 
illegal, and this time with effect. “ Benevo- 
lences,” ** aids," and “ free gifts,” have now 
given plaee to taxes, boldly called by their 
proper name. 

*' After the terrible lesson iriven by the Long Patlia- 
raent, even the Cabal did not venture to recommend 
benevolences or ahip-tuouey."— Macaulay : Hist Eng., 
ch. ii. 

(a) Crabb thus distinguishes between bene- 
volence and beneficence : — “ Benevolence is liter- 
ally well willing ; beneficence is literally well 
doing. The former consists of intention, the 
latter of action ; the former is the cause, the 
latter the result. Benevolence may exist with- 
out beneficence ; but beneficence always supposes 
benevolence : a man is not S3id to be beneficent 
who does good from sinister views. The bene- 
volent man enjoys but half his happiness if he 
cannot be beneficent; yet there will atill re- 
main to him an ample store of enjoyment in 
the contemplation of others* happiness. He 
who is gratified only with that happiness 
which himself has been instrumental in produc- 
ing, is not entitled to the name of benevolent .” 

(b) The following is the distinction between 
benevolence, benignity, humanity, kindness, and 
tenderness: — BenevoUn.ce and benignity lie in 
the will ; humanity lies in the heart ; kindness 
3nd tenderness io the affections. Benevolence 
indicates a general good will to all mankind ; 
benignity a particular good will, flowing out 
of certain relations. Humanity is a general 
tone of feeling ; kindness ami tenderness are 
particular inodes of feeling. Benevolence con- 
sists in the wish or intention to do good ; it 
is confined to no station or object : the bote- 
rote it t mau may be rich or poor, and his 
benevolence will be exerted wherever there is 
an opportunity of doing good. Benignity is 
always associated with power, and accom- 
panied with condescension. Benevolence in 
its fullest sense is the sum of moral excel- 
lence, and comprehends every other virtue ; 
when taken in tills acceptation, benignity, 
humanity , kindness , and tenderness are but 
modes of benevolence. BenevoUnce and benig- 
nity tend to the communicating of happiness ; 
humanity is concerned in the removal of 
evil. Benevolence is common to the Creator 
and II is creatures ; it differs only in degree ; 
the former has the knowledge and power as 
well as the will to do good ; mau often has 
the will to do good without haling the power 
to carry it into etfeet. Benignity is ascribed 
to the stars, to heaven, or to princes ; ignorant 
and superstitious people are apt to ascribe 
their good fortune to the benign influence of 
the stars rather than to the gracious dispen- 
sations of Providence. Jluvumity belongs to 
man only ; it is his peculiar characteristic, 
and is as universal in its application ss bene- 
volence; wherever there is distress, humanity 
flies to its relief. Kindness and tenderness are 
partial modes of affection, confined to those 
who know or are related to each other: we 
sre kind to friends and acquaintances, teiuler 
towards those who are near and dear. 

# be-nev'-o len-^y, s. (Direct from the Lat. 
bencvolcntia.] A benevolence. 

be nev-6-lent, * be-nev-o lente, a. (In 

Fr. bienveillant ; Lat. benevolens (adj.) = weLl- 


wishing, kind-lieartcd; from bene — well, and 
volens— wishing, pr. par. of volo = to wish.] 

1. Of persons: Wishing well to the humaa 
race ; kind, loving, generous, and disposed by 
pecuniary contributions or in other wsys to 
give practical effect to the feelings entertained. 

” Beloved old man 1 benevolent as wise." Pope. 

2. Of things: Characterised by kiudness and 
generosity ; manifesting kindness and gene- 
rosity. 

" Come, irrompt me with benevolent desires." 

Cvteper: Charity. 

be-ncv’-6-lent ly, adv. [Eug. benevolent ; 
- ly .] Io a benevolent manner; kindly, gener- 
ously. 

"... in howe muche be shall pereeiueyou the more 
prone and benruolently minded toward Ins elecciou." — 
Sir T. More : Works, p. 64. (AicAanficm.) 

t be-nev -o-lent-ness, s. [Eng. benevolent ; 
-ness.] The quality of being benevolent ; kind- 
ness, love. (Johnson.) 

Benevolence is very much the more 
common word. 

* be nev'-o-lous, a. [In Sp., Port., & Ital. 
benevolo. From Lat. bene = well, volo — to 
wish, with Eng. sutf. -o«$.] Beaevoleut. 

"A benevolent t Inclination is Implanted into the very 
frame aud temper of our church's constitution."— 
Puller : Moderation of the Ch. of England, p. 609. 

* bene- with. s. [Sw. beenwed = woodbine ; 
Icel. beinwid (lit. = bone-wood) = a kind of 
woody honeysuckle ; or simply Eng. binilwith 
(q.v.).] For definition aee Benewith-tree. 

benewith-tree (Eng. & Scotch Borders), 
# henewith tre, benwyttre, s. 

1. An old name of the Woodbine (Lonieera 
periclymemnn.) (Notes to Prompt. Parv., &e.) 

2. The Ivy (Hedera //eiur)*[?j. (Britten <£ 
HolUmd.) 

*ben-ewr-ous,a. [Fr. bienheureux.] Happy, 
blessed. 

" He took the righte benewrou* reste of doth."— 
Caxton : Golden Legcnde, 428. 

Ben-gal', s. [In Sw., Dut., & Ger. Bengalen; 
Fr. Bengale ; Sp., Port., & Ital. Bengala ; 
Sansc. Bangga, Vangga. Mahn compares with 
Sansc. vangg =■ to go, to limp ; raujia = bend 
of a stream ; vangk = to go crooked. ] 

1. Geography: 

3. The Indian province on the Lower 
Ganges, inhabited by the race speaking Ben- 
gali. 

2. That province, with Behar and Orissa, 
ruled under the Governor-General by the 
** Lieut. -Governor of Bengal.” 

3. The Bengal Presidency, including the 
North-Western Provinces. 

II. Commerce : 

1. A thin stuff for women’s apparel made 
of silk and hair, brought at first from BengaL 

2. An imitation of striped muslin. [Bengal 
Stripes.] 

Bengal light, Bengola light, s. 

Pyrotech. : A kind of firework, giving a vivid 
and sustained blue light. It is used for signals 
at sea. It is composed of six parts of nitre, two 
of sulphur, aud one nf antimony tersulphide. 
These are finely pulverised and incorporated 
together, and the composition is pressed into 
earthen bowls or similar shallow vessels. 

Bengal qninee, s. The English name 
of the ^Egle, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Aurantiacem (Citronworts). The thorny 
Bengal Qninee is the .Egle marmclas. [.'Bole.] 

Bengal stripes, s. pi 

Comm. £ Manvf. : A Bengalee striped cotton 
cloth. 

Bengal tiger, s. The Common Tigei 
(FcUsrigm), which lives in the marshy jungles 
of the Soonderbnnds iv Lower BengaL 

Beftg’-a-lee, Behg'-a-li, «. & s. [Io Ger. 

Bengalische (a.), Bengalen (s.) ; Fr. Bengali .] 

A* .4s adjective: 

1. Gen. : Pertaining to Bengal almost ex- 
clusively in the first of the senses given above, 
i.e., pertaining to Lower Bengal. 

2. Sjkc.: Pertaining to the language of Lower 
Bengal, or to the race speaking that tougue. 

B. As substantive : 

I. A native of Lower BengaL specially one 
of Hindoo as distinguished from Mohammedan 
descent. 


boil, b 6 $; ptfilt, Jowl; eat, 5 ell, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-clan, -tian = shqn. -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, ?ion = zhhn. -eious, -tious, -slons = sbus. -ble, -die, &c. — hcL deL 
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2. The language of Lower Bengal. It is of 
the Aryan type, with the great mass of its 
words of Sanscrit origin. In its present form 
It is modern, no literature in it being kuown 
to exist earlier than the sixteenth century, 
and even then it was not differentiated from 
Sanscrit nearly to the same extent as it is now. 

t BeAg-a-le'se, a. & $. [Eng. Bengal, and suit 
-tse ; as in Malta, Jfatosc.] 

L A native or natives of Bengal. 

2. The language of Bengal. [Bengalee.] 

• ben ger, * bengge, * byng - ger, 

* byngge, s. [A.S. bin, Man = a manger, a 
crib, a bin. a hutch.] A chest, chiefly such 
as is used for containing corn. (See also 
Prompt. Parv.) 

Ben-go -la, s. [Corrupted from Bengal or 
Bengalee.] 

Bengola-ligbts, s. pi The same a* 
Benoal-liohts (q.v.). 

be-ni ght ( gh ailent), v.t. [Eog. prefix be, and 
nipftt.] 

L Literally: 

1. To cover with night, to involve or shroud 
In darkness ; to obscure. 

"Those bright stars that did adoru our hemisphere, 
as those dark shades that did benight it, vanish. — 
Boyle. 

*• A storm begins. the raging waves run bieh^ 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the sky. 

Garth. 

2. To overtake with night. (Not much used 
except in the pa. par. & particip. adj.) 

"... yea. also, now I am like to l>e benighted, tor 
the day is almost spent.'*— Bunyan : P. P., pt. i. 

II. Fig. : To debar from intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual light. 

" But he that hides a dark soul aud foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks rnider the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is bis own dungeon." Milton : Com ua 

be-ni ght-ed (gh silent), pa* par. & o. [Be- 
night, I. 2!] 

be-ni ‘gn (g silent), * be-nigne, * be-nygne, 

• be-ningne, o. [In Sw. benagen ; Fr. be ni?t 
(adj.) (m.). benigne (f.) : Prov. benigne; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. benigno ; all from Lat. benignvs 
= (1) kind-hearted, (2) beneficent (applied to 
action), (3) abundant, fertile ; from ben, the 
root of boaits = good, and gen, the root of 
gig no = to beget.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

J. 0/ persons: 

]. Kind-hearted, gracions, mild ; full of 
good feeling. 

And she is gone '—the royal and the young. 

Id soul commanding, ana in heart benign /" 
Bemans: Death of the Princess Charlotte, A 

2. Carrying that good feeling into action, 
generous, liberal in bestowing gifts. 

" As thy kind haud has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men."— Prior. 

II. 0/ things: 

1. Favourable. 

“ i>o shall the world go 00 , 

To good malignaot, to had men benign ." 

Milton : P. L., hk. xiL 

2. Exerting a salutary influence ; salutary. 

" And they )>erbaps err least, the lowly class 

Whom a benign necessity cornels 
To follow reason s least ambitious course." 

Wordsworth : £xcu rsitm, hk. r. 

B. Technically : 

1. Pharm. Of medicines, <£c. : Wholesome, 
not deleterious. 

“These salts are of a 6enf<m mild nature In healthy 
persons hut. in others, retain their origiual qualities, 
which they discover in cachexies." — A rbuthnot. 

2. Med. Of diseases : Mild in character; 
running their course favourably and without 
any irregularities. (Quincy.) 

3. Asfrol. ; Favourable ; opposed to malign. 

be-nig'-nant, a. [Eng. benign ; -ant. From 
Lat benignus.] [Benign.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : Gracious, kind, benevolent. 
Used — 

(a) Of persons. 

". . . your benignant sovereign . . ."—Burke: 
Letter to a Member of the National Assembly 

(b) Of things. 

" And be looked at Hiawatha 
With a wise look and benignant." 

Longfellow : The Song of Biauxstha, lv. 

B» Exerting a favourable as opposed to a 
malignant influence. 

“ . . . that my song 

With tar-like virtoe In Its place may shiuo ; 
Shedding benignant influence, . . 

Wordsworth: The Recluse. 


be-nig'-nant-ly, adv. [Eng. benignant ; -ly.] 
In a benign or benignant manner ; favourably, 
kindly, graciously. (Boswell) 

be-nig -nl-tjf, * be-nig-ni-tee, * be- 
nyngnete, s. [In Fr. ben ignite; O. Fr. be- 
nignete ; Prov. benignitat ; Sp. benignidad ; 
Port, benignidade ; Ital. beniqnita ; Lat. be- 
nignitas ; from ben ig nits.] [Benign.] 

A- Ordinary Language : 

1. Kind-heartedness, good feeling, loring- 
kiudness, teuderness of feeliug. 

" All these are not half that I owe 
To One, from our earliest youth 
To me ever ready to shew 
Benignity, friendship, aud truth." 

* Cowj*er : Gratitude. 

2. The feeling carried into action ; a kind 
deed or deeds. 

“The king was desirous to establish peace rather by 
benignity than blood . " —Hayward. 

B. 0. Med. & Pharm. : Salubrity ; whole- 
aomeness. 

" Bones receive a quicker agglutinatloo In sanguine 
than in cbolerick bodies, by reason of the benignity of 
the serum, which seudeth out better matter for a 
callus." — U'ijemun. 

be-ni gn-ly (g ailent), * be-ning-en-li, 

* be-nygn-y-li, * be-nyngne-li, * be- 
nygne-liehe, adv. [Eng. benign ; -ly = A. S. 
sutt. - lice (adv.), - lie (a.)= like.] In a benign 
manner, kindly, graciously, favourably. Used — 

(a) Of persons or beings : 

“ . . wherefore beningenli he called Matabruo his 
mother." — tielyas. Ep. 20 (Thom's ed.). (Boucher.) 

(b) Of things (connected, however, with per- 
sons). 

“ Her gentle accents thus benignly say." 

II emu ns : Petrarch. 

* be-nim, * be-ni me, * be-noo me, v.t. 
[A.S. beniman = to take away.] To take away, 
to deprive. 

“ Wherewith he pierced eft 
Hie body gord, which be or life benoomes." 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 436. 

ben-in-ca-$a, s. [Named after an Italian 
Dobleman, Count Benin casa.] A genus of 
plants belonging to the order Cncurbitaceje 
(Cucurbits). Renincasa cerifera is the White 
Gourd which grows in the East Indies. The 
fruit is presented at native marriage feasts, 
being supposed to have the power of procuring 
felicity to the newly-married couple. 

* be-nin gne-li, * be-nyn -gy-Ii, adv. 
[Benignly.] 

be-nit’-i-er, s. [Fr. btnitier.] A vessel for 
holy water placed at the door of Roman 
Catholic churches. 

ben -i-son, t ben -l-zon, * ben -nl-zon, 

* ben-i-soun, * ben-e-son, * ben-e- 
soun, * ben-y-son, s. [Contracted form 
of Fr. benediction. Compare also benissant = 
blee^ig, pr. par. of benir = to bless. In Sp. 
bcutiicion; Port, bengao; Ital. benedizione ; 
Lat. bcnedictio .] A blessing, a benediction. 
[Benediction.] 

1. Used chiefly in poetry. 

•* WitboQt our grace, our love, our benixon .“ 

Shakcsp. : Lear, L L 

" The bounty and the benizon of beav'n." 

Ibid., lv. 6. 

2. More rarely in prose. 

“ . . . a bennizon frac some o' the auld dead abbots." 
—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxi. 

Ben'-ja-min, $. [In Ger., &c., Benjamin. 
Corrupted from Benzoin. [Benzoin.] The 
proper name Benjamin is quite another word, 
being the Heb. (Binyamin) = son of the 

right hand. ] 

1. The same as Benjamin-tree (q.v.). 

2. A gum, Benzoin (q.v.). 

Benjamin-busb, s. A bush— the Ben- 
zoin odoriferum. (American.) 

Benjamin tree, $. The name given to 

several species of trees. 

1. The name of a tree, Styraz benzoin, found 
in Sumatra. Java, and other islands iu the 
Malay Archipelago. It yields the resin called 
benzoin. 

2. The English name of a deciduous shrub, 
Benzoin odoriferum, called by Linn a? us Laurus 
benzoin. ' It is found in North America. 

3. The English name of a fig-tree. Ficus 
balsamina. with shining polished leaves. It 
grows iu India, and is called by the Mahrattas 
Nandrook. 


benk, bink, s. [Dan. benk; A.S. bene = a 
bench, a table.] [Bench.] (Scotch.) A bench, 
a seat ; spec., a seat of honour. 

" For fault of wise men fools sit ou beaks. (A Scotch 
proverh.) Spokeu wheu we see unworthy person* in 
authority."— Kelly, p. 105. (Jamieson.) 

ben'-most, a. [Superlative of ben, a. (q.v.).] 
Innermost, (ScoicA.) 

“The ben most part o’ my kist oook 
I'll njje for thee." 

Feryutson : poems. 1L 44. (Jamieson.) 

benn, s. [Corrupted from bend, s. (q.v.).] 
(Scotch.) A sash or ornamental belt placed 
around the body. (Statist. Acc. of Scotland, 
xL 173.) [Bend.] 

ben'-net (1), s. [Corrupted from bent (2), s. 
(q.v.).] The Dame sometimes given to any of 
the plants called bents. 

Way Bennet: A kind of barley, Hordeum 
murinum. (Gerard.) 

ben'-net (2), s. [In Ger. benediktenkraut ; 
Fr. benoite ; from btnit = blessed, holy, sacred ; 
benir — to bless. From Herba. benedicta (Blessed 
Herbs), the old name of the Herb-benuet 
mentioned below. Britten and Holland quote 
this as the reason why the name was given, 

" When the root is in the house, the devil 
can do nothing, and flees from it, wherefore it 
is blessed above all other herbs,” (Ort. San. 
ch. clxxix.).] That which is blessed and itself 
communicates blessing. (Only iu compound 
terms as Hcrb-benntt and Bennet-fish, q.v.) 

Herb-benuet : A name given for the reason 
just stated to various plants. 

(a) Spec. : Geum urbanum, the Common 
Avens. (Prior.) 

(b) Conium maculaium, the Common Hem- 
lock. (Gerard.) 

(c) Valeriana officinalis, the Great Wild 
Valerian. 

bennet-fish, s. An unidentified fish 
having scales of a deep purple colour, streaked 
with gold. It reaches two feet in length, and 
is found in the African seas. 

* ben ’-nl -son, s. [Benison.] (Chiefly Scotch.) 

* ben-o me, pa. par. [Benim.] 

* ben-o'ome, v.t. [Benim.] 

be-nor th, prep. [Eng. prefix be = by, and 
north.] To the northward of, as opposed to 
besouth = to the southward of. (Scotch.) 

“ This present act shall begin ouly, and take effect 
for those besouth ths water of Die upon the teuth day 
of Februar next; and lor those benorth the same. ai*on 
the twenty-first day of Februar next to cum.”— Act 
Seder., 10 Jan., 1650, p. 64. 

be-no'te, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and note.] To 
make notes upon, to annotate. 

“ They should be benoted * little."— BotwelTtJohns<m, 
ii. 152. 

ben'-sell, ben'-seil, bent -sail, * [Appa- 
rently from Eng. bent-sail = a sail bent and 
driven forward by the force of the wind.] 

1. Force, violence of whatever kind. 

“All the sey vpstouris with aa quhldder, 
Ouerweltit with the bensell of the aris." 

Doug. : Virgil, 268, 85. 

2. A severe stroke ; properly that which on a 
receives from a push or shove. 

3. A severe rebuke. (Shirreffi: Glossary.) 

ben'-sbaw, bean-shaw, s. [Bonschawe ] 

(Scotch.) 

ben'-shie, ben'-shi, bS.n'-sbee, s. [Irish 

Gael, ben, bean = a woman, and sight — a fairy 
or hobgoblin.] A spirit supposed to be at- 
tached to certain families and to foretell the 
death of an inmate of the bouse by wailing 
under the window at night. The superstition 
is Celtic. 

“ Io certain places the death of people Is supposed to 
lie foretold by the cries and shrieks of Bmshi, or the 
Fairies wife, uttered along the very path where the 
funeral is to pass." — Pennant : Tour in Scotland, 1769. 
p. 205. (Jamieson.) 

ben'-sll, s. [Bensell.] (Scotch.) 

bent, pa. par., a., & s. [Bend, v.t.] 

A. & B. As pa. par. and particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

“ Aud iuy people are fcenf to backsliding from me.’— 
Bos xi. 7 

Bent on: Haring a fixed determination, 

resolved on, determined on or upon. 

“ We had not proceeded far before we were joined by 
a woman and two boys, who were bent ou this same 
jouruey." — Ihirwtn • Voyage round, the World, ch. xiv. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Literally (of things material): 

(1) The state of being curved ; flexure, cur- 
vature. 

(2) The amount or degree of the curvature, 
the degree of flexure. 

“There itre divers subtle inquiries concerning the 
strength required to the bending of bows, the force 
they have in the discharge, according to the several 
bentt, and the strength required to be in the string ol 
them. " — If iMrioi. 

(3) The declivity of a hill. 

“A mountain stood. 

Threat'ning from high, and overlook'd the wood ; 

Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of Mara omnipotent." 

Dryden : Palamon * A r cite, il. 84245. 

2. Figuratively (of what is immaterial more 
frequently than of what is material ) : 

(1) Tendency. Used — 

(a) Of matter under the operation of natural 
law. 

*• If for ex&mple, he wishes to know how a mass of 
liquid would shape itself, if at liberty to follow tbs 
bmi of Its own molecular forces."— Tyndall : Pray of 
Science. 3rd ed., xiv. 403. 

(ft) Of the mind or of the heart : Indication, 
disposition, proclivity, whether slight or irre- 
sistibly powerful. 

In this sense it may be followed by to, 
towards, or for. 

" He knew the strong bent of the country towards 
the house of York. "—Bacon. 

" Let there be propensity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the same sedulity and indefatigable 
lnd us try. "—South. 

(2) Full stretch, utmost power of the mind, 
the heart, or the will The metaphor is that 
of a bow drawn back to the utmost. 

"They fool me to the top of my brnt."—Shakctp. : 
Samlet, lit 2. 

(3) A turning poiot ; a change of subject, or 
of anything else. 

"The exercising the understanding in the aeveml 
ways of reasoning, teacbcth the mind suppleness, to 
apply itself more dexterously to bents and turns of the 
matter, in all its rese arch as.”— Locke. 

IL Technically : 

1, Arch. £ Carp. : One sectioo of the frame 
of a building, which is put together on the 
ground or foundation, and theu raised by 
holding the feet of the posts and elevating 
the upper portion. A bent consists of posts 
united by the beams' which pass transversely 
across the building. When raised it is secured 
by the beams of the side to the other bents. 
(Knight ) 

(a) Crabb thus distinguishes between bent, 
curt'fd, crooked, and aivry :— '* Bent is here the 
generic term, all the rest are but modes of 
the bent; what is bent is opposed to that 
which is straight ; things may therefore be 
bent to any degree, but wheu curved they are 
bent only to a small degree ; when crooked 
they are bent to a great degree ; a stick is bent 
any way ; it is curved by being bent one 
specific way ; it is crooked by being bent 
different ways. Things may be bent by acci- 
dent or design ; they are curved by design, or 
according to some rule ; they are crooked by 
accident or in violation of some rule : a stick 
ia bent by the force of the hand ; a line is 
curved ao as to make a mathematical figure ; 
it is crooked so as to lose all figure. Autry 
marks a species of crookedness, but crooked is 
applied as an epithet, aod awry fs employed 
to characterise the action ; hence we speak of 
a crooked thing, and of sitting or standing 
awry," 

( b ) Bent, bias, inclination, and pre)iosscssion 
are thus discriminated “ All these terms 
denote a preponderating influence on the mind. 
Bent is applied to the wills, affections, and 
powers in general ; bias solely to the judg- 
ment; inclination and prepossession to the 
state of the feelings. The bent includes the 
general state of the mind, and the object on 
which it fixes a regard ; bias, the particular 
influential power which sways the judging 
faculty •. the one is absolutely considered with 
regard to itself ; the other relatively to its 
results and the object it acts upon. Bent is 
sometimes with regard to bias as cause is to 
effect ; we may frequently trace in the par- 
ticular bent of a person's likes and dislikes 
the principal bias which determines his 
opinions. Inclination is a faint kind of bent; 
prepossession is a weak species of bias: an 
inclination is a state of something, namely, a 
state of the feelings ; prepossession is an actual 
something, namely, the thing that pre- 
possesses ." (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 


2. Mining: The term used when the or* 
suddenly deviates from its usual course in the 
mine. 

bent-gauge, s. 

Wood-working, £c. : A gauge whose blade 
forms an angle with the handle. (Used by 
wood-workers and sculptors ) 

bent-gouge, s. 

rFood-u?orkm< 7 : A gouge bent towards the 
basil, and used for scooping or hollowing out 
concave surfaces ; a bent-neck gouge. 

bent graver, $. 

1. Jewelry : A scorper. 

2. Engraving : A graver with a blade so 
bent as to reach a surface whose plane is 
lower than a margioal rim. (Used in chasing 
aod in engraving mooograms in sunken 
tablets.) 

bent-lever, s. A lever the two arms of 
which form an angle at whose apex is the 
fulcrum, as a bell-crank lever 

Bent-lever balance: A weighing-scale io 
which the scale-pan w is attached to the 
short end a of the bent-lever, which is 
pivoted on the summit of a post b, and whose 



weighted end c traverses a graduated arc to a 
distance proportioned to the weight in the 
pan w. As the weight c ascends, its leverage 
becomes greater, aod it balances a corre- 
spondingly greater weight in the pan w. Its 
leverage in the position shown is indicated by 
the vertical dotted line dropped from d. 
(Knight.) 

bent-pipe, s. A pipe with a curve or 
aogle in it. 


BENT-PIPE FILTER. 

Bent-pipe filter : A tube whose bend forms 
a receptacle for a certain quantity of sand 
through which water passes, eatering at one 
leg and being discharged at the other. 

bent-rasp, s. A rasp having a curved 
blade. (Used by gunstockers and sculptors.) 

bent (2), $. (AS. beonet ( Mahn ; not in Bos- 
viorth) ; O.S. binet ; Ger. binse = a rush ; il. H. 
Ger. binus, bine = a bent, a grass ; 0. H. Ger. 
pinuc.] 

L In England: 

1. Of the plants so called. Bent (sing.), bents 
(pi.) : A general form meaning usually— 

(1) Tbe old stalks of various grasses. Thus 
near London the word is applied chiefly to 
the Reed Canary-Grass (Phalaris arundinacea); 
in South Buckinghamshire and Cumberland 
principally to the Crested Dog's-tail Grass 
(Cynosurus cristatus ) ; in the north of York- 
91 lire to the Fine Bent -grass (Agrostis vul- 
garis) ; in Suffolk to the Rushy Sea Wheat- 
grass (Triticum junceum) ; and in the East of 
England generally, as in Scotland, to the 
Sea Reed, Psamma aren aria, called also Ammo- 
phila arundinacea. 


(2) Various stiff-stalked endogenous plants 
not admitted hy botanists to belong to tho 
Graminaceae, or order of Grasses proper. 
Thus Bailey applies the term bent to the lake 
Clubrush, or Bull-rush (Scirpus locust r is). In 
Yorkshire and the north of England generally it 
is used of the Heath Rush (Juncus squarrosus ), 
oue of the Juocace# (Rushes). 

(3) Various dry or stiff-stalked plants not even 
belonging to the Endogenous sub-kingdom. 
Thus iu Wilts and East Yorkshire the name i3 
applied to the Greater Plantain (Plantago 
major), and the Ribwort PlantaiQ (P. lanceo - 
lata); in Wilts to the first of these two plants ; 
in Cheshire to two Heaths, the Fine-leaved 
Heath ( Erica cinerea), and the Commoa Ling 
(Calluna vulgaris). 

2. Of the place where they grow : A place 
overspread with beats. [II. 2.) 

3. Generally : Any field or meadow. 

** On felde they faght as they were wodo, 

Ovyr the bentys raane tbe blode." 

Bone Florence, 1,0C», 

" As borne upon bene his bugle he blowes." 

Gau>ayne. 1.45*. 

II. In Scotland ; 

1. Of the plant so called : 

(1) The Sea Reed, Psamma arenaria, called' 
also Ammophila arundinacea. 

(2) The Rushy Sea- wheat grasa (Triticum 
junceum). 

2. Of the place where they grow : A place 
overspread with any of the plants now de- 
scribed, and especially with the Sea-reed 
mentioned under I., 1, and II. (1). 

To gae to the bent (Scotch) : To go to the bent. 
The same as to tak the bent (q.v.). 

To tak the bent ( Scotch ) : To take to the bent ; 
to attempt to hide one's self among the bents 
when fleeing from battle. 

Black Bent: A grass (Alopecurus agrestis, 
Linn.). 

inroad Bent : A grass (Psamma arenaria, 
Beauv.) (Scott. , Edmonston's MS.). 

Hendon Bent : A grass (Cynosurus crislatus, 
Linu.,— Midd.) "The hay of Middlesex ia 
often of good quality. Hendon, perhaps, pro- 
duces the hay which has the best name in the 
market. (Journal Royal Agric. Society, 1869, 
p. 25.) 

Mother of Bent: Elymus arenarius, Linn., 
Outer Hebrides. (Macgillivray : Journ. Nat. 
and Geogr. Science , u. 93.) 

Narrow Bent: Elymus arenarius, Lion. (Ed- 
mansion's MS.) 

Way Bent : Hordeum murinum. Lion. ; Cyno- 
surus cristatus, Linn. (Martyn's Flora Rustica, 
1793.) ( Britten £ Holland, <£c.) 

bent-grass, s. The English name for 
Agrostis, a genus of grasses. [Agrostis.] 
Six species occur in Britain. Two— the Fine 
Beot-grass (.dprostw vulgaris) and Marsh Bent- 
grass (A. aWift) — are awn less ; both are common. 
The only common awned species is the Brown 
Beot-grass (A. canina). 

White Bent Grass : Agrostis alba, Linn. 

ben-tha -mi-a, s. [From Mr. George Ben- 
tham, F.U.S..* an emioent English botanist, 
born about 1800, and io 1880 still living-]. 
A genus of plants belonging to the order 
Coroaceae (Cornels). Benthamia fragifera is a 
plant, sometimes seen in English gardens,, 
with four flaky petals and a red, cherry-like 
fruit. 

Ben -tb am ism, s. [From Eng. proper name 
Benthani (see def.), and suffix -ism.] The 
philosophy of Jeremy Bentham, a celebrated, 
jurist and writer on law and other cognate 
subjects, who was born in London 15th Feb.,. 
1747-8. and died on 6th June, 1832. The 
essential principles of Beuthamism were that 
the aim or end of all humau life is happiness 
—of the kind derived from the absence of 
pain ami the presence of enjoyment. To put 
forth efforts, then, for the greatest happiuess 
of the greatest number should be the supreme 
aim of governments and of private individuals, 
and is itself the highest morality. 

" Yes. hollow Formulism, gross Aamirm, fuid 

other unheroic Atheistic Insincerity, ia visibly and 

even rnpully declining."— Carlyle Mcrort, Lect. v. 

Ben -tham-ite, n. A follower of the phil- 
osophy of Jeremy Bentham. 

“A fsithful Bcnfhtimite traversing an age ^ still 

dimmed by tbe mists of transcendentalism." — Ji. 

Arnold: Stsayi in CrU., p. xiii. 




boil, bojf ; podt, cat, 5011, chorus, 5hin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f* 
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be ntinck— benzoin 


ben'-tiiiok, ben -tick, a. & a. [Named after 
Capt. Bentmok.] 

A. As substantive (pi. Bentincks): 

Naut. Bentincks: Triangular courses used 
as try-sails in America, but superseded here 
by storm stay-sails. 

B. As adjective: Invented by Capt. Bentinck. 

bcntick or bcntinck-boom, 

Naut. : A boom stretching the foot of the 
foresail in small square-rigged merchant-men. 

bentick or bentinck shrouds, 

Naut. : Shrouds extending from the wrencher 
buttock staves to the opposite lec channels. 
( Admiral Snvyth.) 

ben -ti ness, s. [Eng. benty; -ness.) The 
state of being covered with bent. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) [Bent (2).] 


be-numb-ment ( b silent), s. [Eng. benumb ; 
went.) The act of beuumbiug ; the state of 
being benumbed. (Kirby.) 

ben - wart, adv. [Scotch ben = the interior, 
and wart = Eng. ward.) Inward, toward the 
interior of a house. [Ben.] 

" Than benieart tliay yeitl quhulr brand la wni bricht.” 
Rauf Cod year ; A iij. b. [Jamison.) 

ben -weed, s. [Scotch ben, of doubtfid etym,, 
and Eng. i<W.] Ragwort (Senecio Jaaibota). 

* benwyttre.s. [Bene wim.] (Prompt. Part.) 

* ben yng’, a. (Scotch.) The same as Eng. 
Benign (q.v.). 

* ben-y-son, s . [Benieon.J 

ben zo-mid-n^et-ic, a. [Eng. benzamide ; 
acetic.] 


bent ing, a. [Eng. bent (2), and -iaj.] Per- 
taining to bents. 

Baiting time: The time when (it is said) 
pigeons feed ou bents, before peas are ripe. 

" Care benting time* iuid moulting months may come." 

Dryden : Utnd S: Panther ill. 1,283. 

ben-tiv' l, ben tiv’-e 6, s. [Brazilian.) 
The Brazilian name of a bird (Tyrannus sul~ 
phurutus, Vieillot). It belougs to the JLauiadie, 
or Shrike family. 

bent'-wood, s. [Bindwoop.] A name given 
in the border counties of England and Scot- 
land to the Oommou Ivy (Hedera helix). 


bent’-y, t bent'-ey, * bent -ie, a. [Eng. 

bent ; -y.] 

1, Abounding in bents ; overgrown, with 
bents. 

•*. . . be the Eriahe ; It is very guide tor store, being 
bentey.”— Monroe: lie i, p. 22. {Jamieson.) 

2. Resembling beut. 

’•The stalke is very small and bentie.”—Qerarde : 
Berball, p. 80. 


be-numb’, * be-numbe (b silent), * be- 
Dome, *be num\ v.t. k t. [Eng. prefix &«, 
and numb ; A.S. benumen, pa. par. of beniman 
= to deprive, to take away. From prefix be, 
and nirruvi — to take away; Ger. henchmen = 
to take away.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To render torpid ; to deprive a portion 
of the body of sensation by the applicat ion of 
cold, by impeding the free circulation of the 
blood, or in any other way. 

* (2) To cause to look as If torpidity of circu- 
lation existed ; to reuder pallid. 


" Hvr heart does quake, and deadly p&llied hew 
r cneekea “ 


benumb*! her C 


Spenser : F. Q., VL viiL 4CC 


2. Figuratively : To deaden, to render torpid 
the intellect, the emotions, or the wdL 


" There are some feelings time cannot benumb.” 

Byron : Childc Harold, iv. 19. 


B. Intransitive : To make liuuib. 


•I If the obiective, which is implied, were 
expressed, it would become transitive. 

•* . . . if tlie sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still.” 

Milton : P. I... hk. IL 


benumbed' (6 silent), * b e-no me, pa. par. 
[Benumb.] 


be-numbed'-ness (b silent), * be-num - 
mednesse, s. [Eng. benumbed ; U. Eng. be - 
nummed, and suffix -ness.] The state of being 
benumbed ; torpidity of the sensatiuus, the 
intellect, the emotions, or the will. Spec . — 

1. The state of being physically benumbed. 

" Preternatural sleep is a committing a rajie upon 
thehody and mind, whereby the offensive superfluities, 
by their violent assaults, force the brain to a benumbed- 
ness tor its destruction.” — Smith : Old Age . p. 131. 

2. Torpidity of spiritual feeling. 

••When there is a benumbedness, or searedness, upon 
the grand principle of spiritual sense, we come * to be 
past feeling "' — South: Hermons. ix. bb. 

be-numb’-er ( b silent), s. [Eng. benumb ; -er. ] 
One who or that which benumbs. 


be-num b-ing (h silent), * be-numm -ing, 

pr. par., a. & s. [Benumb.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. i£ particip. ad) . ; In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

, death's benumbing opium . . 

HtUon : tdmson Agon isles. 

C. As subst. : The act of benumbing or ren- 
dering torpid ; the state of being benumbed, 
"a . . . benumming and congelation of the body.” — 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 814. {Bichardson.) 


benzamidacetio acid, «. 

CoH.iNH(C fi H 5 COX .. ... 

Chem .; \ Also called 

COOU 

Hippuric Acid. It occurs in large quantities 
in the urine of graminivorous animals iu the 
form of alkaline salts. It crystallises ill long, 
slender, white, square prisms ; it dissolves in 
400 parts of cold water, also in hot alcohol. 
When mixed with putrid matter, it forms ben- 
zoic acid. Hippuric acid is monobasic ; hip- 
purates of the alkalies are very soluble. 1 1 can 
be formed by the action of benzoyl chloride 
ou silver amidacetate. It is decomposed by 
alkalies into amidacetic acid and benzoic acid. 

ben’-za-mlde, s. [Eng benzoin); amide.] 
(H 

Chem. : H Obtained by heating 

(c<>h 5 co. . , . 

ammonium benzoate ; also by oxidising hip- 
puric acid with lead dioxide. Benzamide is a 
crystalline substance, nearly insoluble in cold 
but easily soluble in boiling water, also iu 
alcohol and ether. It uielta at 115°, and vola- 
tilises at 290°. 


aen-zene, s. [Eng. bens(oln), and suffix -enc.) 

Chem. : Celle- An aromatic hydrocarbon, also 
called benzol or pheuyl hydride, discovered iu 
1S25 by Faraday in the liquid condensed during 
the compression of oil gas ; it was called by 
him bicarburet of hydrogen. In 1849, it was 
found in coal tar by C. B. Mansfield, wbo lost 
liis life while experimenting with it on the 25th 
of February, 1855. Aniline is produced from 
it, which again is the source of the celebrated 
modem dyes, mauve, magenta, &c. It is ob- 
tained from the more volatile portion of coal- 
tar oil. It is also formed by distilling benzoic 
acid with lime. Benzene is a thin, colourless, 
strongly refracting liquid; it boils at 82 s . It 
dissolves fats, rosins, iodine, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus ; sp. gr., 0 885. Benzene is formed when 
acetylene is passed through a tube heated to 
dull redness. Many substitution products of 
benzene have been formed. The atoms of C 
and H are arranged as H H 

shown in the figure. \ / 

The numbers placed G=C 

against the C denote the /i s\^ 

position of the II atoms H — C « a C— H 

with regard to each 4 '/ 

other. Benzene can, C— C 

when two atoms of H f N 

are replaced by clilo- 11 u 

rine, kc., or monatomic radicals, form three 
modifications, according as the replaced H is 
in the position 1 — 2, nr 1—3, or 1 — 4. Benzene 
unites with chlorine or bromine in direct sun- 
light, forming additive coiupouuds, CeHfjCl^ 

ben’-Zlle, s. [Eng. &en^(oia), and suffix -ife.] 
Chem. : Ci 4 H 10 O 2 . A crystalline substance 
obtained by the action of chlorine on benzoin ; 
it melts at 90*. It is isomeric with dibeuzoyl. 

ben-zil-ic, a. [Eng. benzine); *dc.) Of or 
belonging to beuzile. 
benzilic acid, s. 

Chem. : C 14 H 12 0 3 . It is called also diphenyl- 
gUjcullic acid. It is obtained by the action 
of alcoholic potash on benzoin. On saturating 
the alkaline solution with hydrochloric acid, 
the benzilic acid separates in small, colour- 
less, transparent crystals, which melt at 120*. 

ben -zine, s. [Benzoline.] 

ben-zd'-ate, s. [Eng. benzo(in); auff. -ate.] 
[Benzoic Acid.] 


ben zo-gly-col'-Uc, a. [Eng. &«nco(w) gly- 

(ccri?i) (aZ)co/i<A.] 

bcnzoglyoollic acid, s. 

Chem.: C 9 H 8 0 4 . Formed by treating hip- 
puric acid with nitrous acid ; then nitrogen 
is liberated. Benzoglycollic acid contains the 
elements of benzoic and glycollic (oxyacetic) 
acid, minus one molecule of water. It crys- 
tallises in colourless prisms. 

ben-zo-hel'-l-cm, s. (Eug. benzo(in); helicin 

(q.v.).] 

Chan. : 0^15(07^0)07. Produced by the 
actiou of dilute nitric acid ou beuzo-salicin. 

It is resolved by boiling with alkalies or acid 
into benzoic acid, salicylol, and glucose. 

ben-zo ic, a. [Eng. benzofin); -fc.] Pertain- 
ing to benzoin, existing in benzoin. 

benzoic acid, s. 

Chemistry: C 7 H 6 0 2 or C 6 n 5 .CO.OH. It is 
called also phenyl formic acid. It is obtained 
by oxidation of benzylic alcohol by aqueous 
chromic acid ; by oxidation of benzoic aldehyde, 
methyl-benzene, kc. \ from henzeue by acting 
on its vapour by carbonyl chloride, which con- 
verts it into benzoyl chloride, and decomposing 
this substance by water ; by boiling hippuric 
acid with HC1 ; or by heating the celciuni salt 
of phthalic acid with lime. Benzoic acid exists 
in a large quantity in gum-benzoin, from 
which it is obtained by sublimation. Benzoic 
acid is a monobasic aromatic acid ; its salts are 
called benzoates, and are soluble, except the 
basic ferric salt. Calcium benzoate by dry 
distillation is resolved into calcium carbonate 
and benzophenone. But dry beuzoic arid 
distilled with excess of quicklime is decom- 
posed into carbonic dioxide and benzene. 
Benzoic acid has a slight smell when warmed ; 
it melts at 121°, boils at 250*. It dissolves iu 
200 parts of cold anil in 25 parts of boiling 
water, and also in alcohol. It forms light, 
feathery, colourless crystals. 

benzoic alcohol, s. [Benzyl Alcohol.] 
benzoic aldehyde, s. 

Chemistry: Bitter- almond oil, C7H6O or 
CgH5.CO.II. It id the aldehyde of benzyl 
alcohol, and is obtained by the oxidation of 
amvgdalin with nitric acid ; by digesting 
bitter almonds and water for six hours at 80* 
to 40° ; by the action of nascent hydrogen on 
chloride of benzoyl ; or by distilling a mixture 
of calcium benzoate and formate. Pure 
benzoic aldehyde is a thin colourless liquid 
with a peculiar odour, sp. gr. 1*043, and boils 
at 189* ; dissolves in thirty parts of water, and 
mixes with alcohol and ether. Exposed to 
the air, it absorbs oxygen, and is converted 
iuto benzoic acid. It forms crystalline com- 
pounds with alkaline bisulphites. Ammouia 
converts it into hydrobenzamide, a white 
crystalline body, which, when boiled with 
aqueous potash, is converted into amarine. 

benzoic chloride, s. [Benzoyl Chlo- 
ride.] 

benzoic oxide, a. c H CO ) 

Chem. : Benzoic anhydride, CgUs-CO ) 

It is obtained by the action of benzoyl chloride 
and potassium benzoate. It crystallises in 
oblique rhombic prisms, which melt at 42° and 
distil at 310*. 

benzoil, s. [Benzoin, I.] 

ben-zo'-m, ben-zo'-Ine, * bel-zo’-In, 
* hen zoil, ben'-ja-min, s. [In Sw. ben - 
zoe ; Ger. bertzoebaum, the tree, and benzoe, 
benzoin , the gum; Fr. benjoin ; Sp. benjui ; 
Port, fieijoim; Ital. belzuino. Muhn suggests 
comparison (1) with Pers. bandst, binasdt, ban- 
dsab, banAsib = terebinth resin, from ban wan 
— terebinth grain, asab = an excrescence on 
the body ; and (2) with 1 vanizad = turpentine 
of the pistachio-tree. Benjamin is a corruption 
of benzoin, and not benzoin a corruption of 
benjamin. All the chemical words beginning 
with benz are derived from this word, as beu- 
zoic acid was first obtained from the gum.] 

1. (Genera Mi/ of the corrupted form benjumin.) 

Botany, Comm., tfe. : A kind of resin ob- 
tained from a tree, the Styrax benzoin, which 
belongs to the order Ebenaceai fEbenads). 
It grows in Sumatra, Borneo, ana the ad- 
jacent islands. Incisions are made in the 
tree from which the resin exudes, the latter 
when it comes being left to dry, aud then 
being removed by a knife. Each tree yields 


fate, fS-t, Fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine , go, pot, 
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annually about three pounds of resin. It is 
used as a medicine in chronic diseases of the 
lungs, as an ingredient in perfumery, and in 
the incense of Roman Catholic and "Ritualist 
churches. [Stybax.] 

** Belzoin or benzoin is the rosin of a tree.”— Turner ; 

Herbal , pt. ii. 

2. (Of the form benzoin, never benjamin.) 

(1) Bot. : A genus of plants belonging; to the 
oraer Lanraceie (Laurels). The species are 
found in North America and in Xepaul. The 
berries of Benzoin oduriferum yield an aro- 
matic stimulant oiL They are said to have 
been used during one of the American wars as 
a substitute for allspice. ( Trcas . of Bot.) 

(2) Phar. : Asa dulcis as opposed to A. 
fietida. [Asa.] 

(3) Che in. : CijHioOg. A polymeric modifi- 
cation of benzoic aldehyde, which remains in 
the retort when the crude oil is distilled with 
lime or iron oxide to free it from hydrocyanic 
acid. 

benzoin tree, benjamin-tree, s. 

Putany : A tree, Styrox benzoin , described 
under Benzoin ( 1 ) aud Stybax (q.v.). 

b€n'-2?51, 5. [Benzene.] 

ben zole, benzol, s. & a. [From Eng. 
h.nzo(in), aud Lat. o/e(wwt), ol(eim) = oil.] 

A. As st tb&tantive .* 

1, Chem. (of the form heDZol) : [Benzene.] 

2. Min. (of the form benzole) : A fluid mineral 
detected in 1856, both in Rangoon tar and in 
the naphtha of Bovoslaw in Galicia. (Dana.) 

B. As adjective (nf the form benzole): Con- 
sisting of, containing, or allied to, benzole, 

Min. Benzole Group or Series: A group of 
minerals, placed by Dana under his simple 
Hydrocarbons, lie includes under it benzole, 

1 luole, xylolc, camole, and cymole. All are 
fluid at ordinary temperatures. 

b n zo line, s. & a. [Eng. benzol; - ine .] 

A. As substantive: 

1 . Chem . ; Amarine, an organic base obtained 
from hydro-benzamide by boiling it with 
aqueous potash. Insoluble in water, lmt 
dissolves in alcohol, forming an alkaline solu- 
tion which deposits small colourless pris- 
matic crystals. It forms sparingly soluble 
salts. Its formula is C 21 H 19 N 2 . 

2. Comm. : Benzine, a name given to any 
volatile inflammable liquid hydrocarbon which 
burns with a luminous flame, chiefly to the 
following: — (1) Coal-tar naphtha, consisting 
principally of benzene and its homologues. 
It is used* for removing grease from fabrics 
and as a solvent. Our lady readers should, 
however, be warned that if they wash kid 
gloves in benzoline*with the view of removing 
stains of grease, they must not afterwards put 
the gloves on their hands, and hold them to 
the fire to dry. If they do, the vapour of 
the l>enzoline will ignite the gloves, which 
will flame fiercely. Within the last few years 
at least three cases of most fearful injuryhave 
arisen In this precise manner, one of them with 
fatal results. (2) Petroleum spirit, consisting 
of heptane, Cyll^, and other paraffins. It is* 
used as a solvent and also to burn in lamps. 
These different liquids are often sold mixed 
together ; their vapour is explosive when mixed 
w[th air. [Petroleum. ] On the 2nd of October, 
18(4, at 4*55 a.m., a loud explosion was heard 
over all London and far into the country 
around. It was found that a barge called the 
Tilbury, proceeding along tlie Regent's Canal, 
freighted with about five tons of gunpowder, 
and carrying in addition a quantity of benzo- 
line, had hlown up, killing three men on 
board, destroying itself, demolishing a bridge 
over the canal, and damaging many houses. 
Investigation was held which showed that the 
vapour of the benzoline escaping was ignited 
by a fire or light in the cabin, snd at once 
exploded the gunpowder. It is not now per- . 
missiblo to carry gunpowder and benzoline 
together in the same boat 

B. As ad/«rth'e; Composed of benzoline; 
fed by benzoline, supplied with benzoline, tn 
which benzoline is burnt. 

ben-zone, s. [Eng. benzoin), and (fcefyine.] 

[lifTNZOPRENONE. ] 

ben-zo-ni t rile, a. [Eng. ben*o(in) ; nitrile 
(q.v.).J 

Chem.: Phenyl cyanide, C 6 U 5 'CN. Formed 
by the action of phosphoric oxide on ammo- 


nium benzoate. It is an oily liquid, boiling 
at 190-6°. 

ben-zo-pho-none, s. [Eng. bcnzo(fn); 
phenefu (q.v.).] 

Chemistry : Diphenyl ketone = benzone, 

C 13 H 10 O or CO"j The ketooe of ben- 

zoic acid. Prepared by dry distillation of 
potassium benzoate. A crystalline substance ; 
melts at 4S°, distils at *306°. Hot fuming 
nitric aeid converts it into dinitro-benzone, 
Cj 3 He(N 0 2 )o 0 . An isomerie modification, 
melting at 26°, is ohtained by acting on di- 
phenyl methane with chromic acid mixture. 

b6n-zoyl, s. [Eng. benzo(in); and Gr, vky 
(hide) — , . . matter.] 

Chem. : An organic monad aromatic radical, 
having the formula (CqIIs. CO)'. [Dibenzoyl.} 

benzoyl benzoic acid, s. 

Chem.: C 6 H 5 .CO.C 6 H g .CO.OH. Anorganic 
monatomic ketone acid, obtained when benzyl- 
benzene, benzyltoluene, or benzyletliylbenzene, 
is oxidised by chromic acid. It crystallises 
in white silky needles, which melt at 194\ 
and by reducing agents is converted into 
benzylbenzoic acid. 

benzoyl chloride, s. 

Chemistry: Benzoic chloride, C 6 H 5 .C0.C1. 
Formed by the action of phosphorus penta- 
eblorlde ou benzoic acid. It is a colourless 
liquid with a disagreeable pungent odour ; 
sp. gr. 1 100. Its vapour burns with a greenish 
flame. It is decomposed by water iato ben- 
zoic and hydrochloric acids. It boils at 196°. 

ben-zyl, s. [Eng. benz(oin); and Gr. v\y 
(hule) = . . „ matter.] 

Chem. : An organic monad aromatic radical, 
haviog the formula (C 6 H 5 .CHo)'. 

benzyl acetate, s. 

Chemistry : CtfHs.C'Hg.O. OC.CH 3 . A liquid 
having the odour of pears, boiling at 210°. It 
is an ether formed by distilling acetic acid, 
beuzyl- alcohol, aud strong sulphuric acid to- 
gether. 

benzyl alcohol, s. 

Chem. : Benzylie alcohol, benzoic alcohol, 
C 6 H 5 .CHo. O il = Cyli^G. A monatomic aro- 
matic nleoliol, obtained along with benzoic 
acid by the action of alcoholic potash on 
benzoic aldehyde; also by distilling benzyl 
chloride with caustic potash. Beuzyl alcohol 
is a colourless, strongly refracting, oily liquid, 
boiling at 2U7° ; sp. gr. at 14° is 1051. It is 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
ether. It is converted by platinum black into 
benzoic aldehyde ; bv aqueous chromic acid 
into benzole acid. Stroug HC 1 cou verts it 
into benzyl chloride. 

benzyl-benzene, s. 

Chemistry: Diphenylmetban, benzylbenzol, 
C 6 lI 5 .CIL 2 .CRH 5 . An aromatic hydrocarbon, 
obtained by boiling a mixture of benzene and 
benzyl ‘chloride with zinc dust. It is a 
colourless liquid, boiling at 261°. , 

benzyl benzoic acid, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 5 .CII 2 .CO.OH. Anorganic mon- 
atomic acid ohtained by the action of reducing 
ageuts ou benzoyl benzoic acid, into which it 
is re-converted by the action of oxidising 
agents. It crystallises in white needles, 
melting at 154°. 

benzyl chloride, s. 

Chem. : CrHs.CIDCI. A colourless liquid, 
boiliug at 176°, obtained by the aetion of 
chlorine on boiling toluene. If chlorine be 
passed throngh toluene in the cold, the princi- 
pal product is n 10 nochlortolueue.QH 4 Cl.CH 3 . 

benzyl-cthyl-benzene, s. 

Chemistry : Benzylethylbenzol, C 15 Hj 6 = 
C 6 H 5 XHI 2 .C 6 H 4 .C 0 H 5 . An nromatie hydro- 
carbon, obtained by the action of zinc dust on a 
mixture of benzyl "chloride and ethyl benzene. 
It is a colourless aromatic liquid, wliieh dis- 
solves in alcohol, ether, and benzene. It boils 
at 295°, and is oxidised by chromic acid into 
benzoyl benzoic acid, C 0 H 5 .CO.C 6 H 5 .CO.OH. 

benzyl-toluene, s. 

Chem. : Benzylraethylbenzene, benzyltoluol, 
tolylphenylnietlian, CflH 5 .CH 2 .CRlI 4 .CH 3 . An 
nromatie hydrocarbon, formed when a mix- 
ture of toluene and benzyl chloride is boiled 
with zinc dust. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 279*. 


ben-zyl-a-mine, s. [Eog. benzyl; amine.] 

Chem.: CgHg. CH^NlIo). An aromatic base 
motameric with tuluidine. Tt is obtained by 
the action of alcoholic ammonia on benzyl 
chloride. It is a colourless liquid, boiliug at 
183° ; it dissolves In water, and unites with 
acids, forming crystalline compounds. 

ben-zyl ic. a. [Eng. benzyl ; -tc.) Of or 
belonging to benzyl (q.v.). 

* beo, v.i. [A S. beo — I am or shall be ; from 
bean — to be.} [Be.] 

* beo, prep. [By.] By. 

** The doughter dude overcome hem bothe, 

Beo ribt resou and evene." 

Kyn g of Tart, 27C. [Boucher.) 

* beode, v.t. [A.S. bcodan = to command, 
order, bid, will, offer, enjoy.] [Bed.] 

1, To summon, 

'* Therfore, lordyngea, out-riht. 

Bulk, erl. haroun, and knikt, 

Let yor folk out beode." 

Kyng of Tart, 947. [Boucher.) 

2. To proffer. 

" Fyf kynges were of heigh parnyle, 

Uppoo the Soudan tbei beode batalle." 

Kyng of Tart. 1,017-18. 

* beod, s. [A.S. led = a prayer.] [Bead, 
Bede.] A prayer. 

* be on, v.i. [Be.] To be. 

* beor-yng (I), s. [O. Eag. for Burying.} 
Interment. 

" of his leoryng no thing no dreditb. 

Into Bgipte his body ledith.” 

Alitaunder, b,000. [Boucher ] 

* beor-yng (2), s. (O. Eng. for Bearing.} 
Birth. 

" In his bcoryng, so feol a cas. 

Theo oorthe Bchok, the seo bycam grene ; 

Tlieo sunue withdrough schyuyng scliene.” 
Alisaunder, 637. 

t be-paint', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and paint.] 
To paint over. 

" Thou kuow'st the mask of night is on my face. 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheeks, * 
Shake tp. : Bom. <fc Jut., ii. 2. 

* bo-pale', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and pale.] To 
render pale. 

* be-paled, jxt. par. & a. [Bepale.] 

" . . . those perjur'd lips of thine, 

Repaid with bUstiug sighs." 

C'arew : Poemt, p. 76. 

* bc-pal-ing, pr. par . [Bepale.] 

* be-part', v.t . [Eng. prefix he, and part.] To 
divide, share. 

" Hiero counsailed him to beparte his importable 
labour *. " — Elyot : Tko Oovemour, p. 7. 

* be-pea^b', * bi-peebe, v.t. [A.S. bepwean.] 
To deceive, betray. 

" Ne saltai nevrte knewen, wan no ho the vrole H- 
pcchen " — liclig. Antiq., i. 18'\ 

tbe-pearl ed, a. [Eug. pref. be, and pearlc#.] 
Covered with pearl- like lustrous spots. 

•'This primrose all bept/irVd w ith.de w " 

Carew : 1'ht 1'rimrote. 

t be-pep -per, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and pepper.] 
To pelt with anything, as if one had thrown 
pepper at a person ; to pepper over. 

"... bepowdering their rihe, bepeppering their 
noses, . . ."—Sterne : Trittram Shandy, viii. 5. 

t be-pep'-pered, pa. par. & a. [BEPErpER.] 

t be-pep-per-ing, pr. par. [Bepepper.] 

t be'-per-i-wlgged, a „ [Eng. prefix he, aod 
pcriiviqgtd . ] Equipped witli a periwig. 

(Nuttall, Hyde Clarke, ke.) 

be pmglv, v.t [Eng. prefix be, and pinch.] 
To pinch all over ; to mark with pinchca. 

be pinghed, t be-pln^ht, pa. par. k a. 
[Bepinch.] 

** In their sides, arms, shoulders, all brpincht, 

Ban thick the weals, red with blood, ready to start 

out," Chapman. 

be-pm^h -iiig, pr. par. [Bepinch.] 

bc-pla it-cd, be-plait-ed, a. [Eng. prefix 
be, and plaited.] Plaited ; covered with plaits. 
(Mrs. Butler.) 

be-plas -ter, V. t. [Eug. prefix be, and pkwfrr.] 
To plaster ; to plaster over, 

** Like an all -Judging beauty', his colours he spread. 

Aud bcplnttcr'a with rouge bis own uaturaf rt-d." 

Goldtmllh : Rot allot (cm. 

be-plos-tered, pa. par. k a. [Beplasteu.] 


boll, b<5j^; p6^t, jd^rl; cat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon* exist, -ing. 
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be-pLos'-ter-ing, pr. par. [Beplaster.] 

• be-plot-mele, adv. [Pref. be = by, and 
plotmele.) Bit by bit; in bits. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

be-plu mod, a. [Eng. prefix be, and plumed.] 
Possessed of a plume ; decked out in a plume. 
-Tbe youn*» in armour bright which shone like gold, 
bs plumed with each gay feather of the East . . 

Sto'me : Sentimental Journey. 

bG-pdr^-der, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and powder.] 
To cover with powder. 

H See example under Becurl. 

be-pafr -dered, pa. par. k a. [Bepowder.] 
be-paftr-der-Ing, pr. par. [Bepowder.] 

be-praise, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and praise.] 
To praise greatly ; to praise. 

“Generals, who once had crowds hallooing after 
them, wherever they went; who were bepraued by 
newspapers and magazines — have long sunk Into 
merited obscurity."— Goldsmith : Ess. 8. 

be-prai£ ed, pa. par. k a. [Bepraise.] 
be-prais-ing, pr. par. [Bepraise.] 

* be-prose, v.t. [Eng. prefix and prose.] 
To convert into prose. 

“ Such was his doom impos'd by Heaven's decree. 

With ears that hoar not. eyes that shall not see. 

The low to swell, to levell the sublime, 

To blast all beauty and beprosa all rhyme.” 

J/u He? . Verbal Criticism, (Richardson.) 

t be-ptick -ered, a. [Eng. prefix be, and 
puckered.] Puckered. (Hester.) 

• be-pud -died (died as deld), a. [Eng. 
prefix be. and puddled.] Bemired by the 
muddy feet of those passing over it. (Lit. £ 
fi9-) 

“. . . while their tradition was clear and evident, 
and not so be-puddltd as it since hath been with the 
mixture of heretioka striving to spoil that which did 
so much mischief to their causes."— Bp. Taylor: epis- 
copacy Asserted, a. 18. 

be-puffed, a. [Eng. prefix be, and puffed.] 
(Webster.) 

* be-pur'-ple, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and purple.] 
To render purple in colour ; to dye or tinge 
with purple. 

" Like to beauty, when the lawn. 

With rosy cheeks bepurpled o'er, is drawn 
To boast the loveliness it seems to bide." 

Dudley Dig get : Verses prefixed to Sandyi Psalms. 

4 be-piiz'-zle, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and puzzle.] 
To puzzle greatly. 

“A matter that egregiously beputled and entranced 
my apprehension.'' — .Vashe : Lenten Stuffe, p. 6. 

v be-qual’-i-fy, * be-quaT-i-fie, v.t. [Eng. 
prefix be, and t qualify .) To attribute or assigu 
high qualities to ; to characterise as. 

” Amo. I doe vaile to 
both your tbauksand kisse 
thorn, but primarily to 
yours, most ingenious, 
acute, and polite ladie. 

“ Phi. Gods iny life, how 
be does all to bequalifie 
her ! ingenious, acute, and 
polite 1 as if there were not 
others in place as ingeni- 
ous. acute, and polite as 
ahee."— B. Jonson; Cyn- 
thia's Revels, iv. 3. 

be-que, a. [Fr. bee- 
quee, beguee = a beak- 
fnl, a mouthful ; a 
beak.] 

Her. : Beaked. The tern is used specially 
of a bird which has its bill enamelled differ- 
ently from the rest of its body. 

be-que ath, * be-queathe, * be quethe, 
* by-quetbe, v.t. [A.S. beewethan, bic- 
wethan = to bequeath, to give by will ; be, 
and ewethan = to say, speak, to call (bequests 
originally being made by word of mouth, 
scarcely any layman being able to write). In 

O.S. guethan ; O. H. Ger. qnethan, quedan ; 
Goth, qvithan ; Icel. qveda ; Sw. qvdda ; Ban. 
qurcede =. to chant, to sing; identical with 
Eng. Quoth (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To leave by will or testament. 

“And dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as & rich legacy. 

Unto their Issue.” 

Shaketp. : Julius Cctsar, 111. 2. 

2. Fig. : To transmit by death, without the 
formality of a will, to one‘a children, to a 
successor, a sympathising friend, or a political 
or religious party, or to posterity generally. 


(a) To children. 

"... had &e< 7 usa<A«i to hia children nothing hut 
his name and his rights.''— Macaul ay : Hist, ing., 
ch. xvL 

(b) To a political party. 

" For Freedom's battle once begun. 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever woa.” 

Byron : The Giaour . 

(c) To posterity generally. 

"... but the best works which he has bequeathed 
to posterity are bis catch ea.''— J/dcautay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

be-que athed, * bc-quethid, pa. par. 
[Bequeath.] 

be-que ath-er, * be-queth-er, s. [Eng. 

bequeath; -<?r.] Oae who bequeaths property 
of any kind to another. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

11 If the bequether or maker of any will ; . .” — 
iViison : A rte of Log ike, p. 48. ( Richardson . ) 

be-queath-mg, pr. par. k a. [Bequeath.] 

be-que'ath-ment, s. [Eng. bequeath ; -ment.] 
The act of bequeathing ; the state of being 
bequeathed ; that which is bequeathed ; a 
legacy. (Johnson.) 

be-quest', * be-quest e, * biqueste, * by 
quyste, * by-quide, s. [From Bequeath.] 

1. The act of bequeathing ; tbe state of 
being bequeathed. 

"He claimed the crown to himself, pretending an 
adoption or bequest of the kingdom unto him hy the 
Confessor "—Hale. 

2. That which is bequeathed. 

(а) Literally. Law £ Ord. Lang. : A legacy. 

“Not contentyd with such bequeste as hia fader to 
bym gaue. 1 ' — Fabyan, voL L. ch. 48. 

(б) Figuratively: Anything bestowed. 

“ Than those resplendent lights, his rich bequest, 

A dispensation of his evening power." 

Wordncorth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

* be-quest', v.t. [From Bequest, s.] To give 
as a legacy. 

“ So hur is all I have to bequest. 

And this is aU I of the world request" 

Gascoigne: A Remembrance. 

be-quo te, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and quote.] 
To quote often. (Eclectic Review.) 

be-quo-ted, pa. par. k a. [Bequote.] 
bequot-mg, pr. par . [Bequote.] 

* ber (pret. * ber), v. The same as Bear (q.v.). 

* ber (I) (pi. * ber-ren), s. [Berry.] 

* ber (2), s. [Bier.] 

* ber (3), s. [Bere.] A cry. (S. in Boucher.) 

* be-rag'-ged, o. [Eng. pref. be, and ragged .] 
Very ragged. 

“ 11 est tout chipoult, 

He la all to be-rugged.” Cot prate. 

* be -ra in', * be-rein, berayn, byryne, 

v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and rarii.] To rain upon, 
to wet with rain. 

“And with his teires salt her brest berained." 

Chaucer : Troilus, bk. iv. 

be-ra'ined, pa. par. & a. [Berain.] 
be-ra'in-ing, pr. par. [Berain.] 

* be-ram-pire, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and rarn- 
pire = rampart.] To protect with a rampart ; 
to fortify. 

“O Troy wals strongly* bcrampyredfi—Stanyhurst : 
Virgil, Lk. i L 

be-ra'te, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and rate.) 

1. With a person for the object : To rate 
much, to scold. 

“ . . he fell into a furious fit of cboler and all-to 
berated the foresaid Toranius.”— Holland : Plinie, bk. 
viii , cb. li 

2. a thing for the object : 

“ So is the veritie of the gospell beroted and laughed 
to skome of the m iscrean tea. "—Cdall : Mark, ch. xv. 

be-ra'-ted, pa. par. k a. [Berate.] 

be-ra't-Ihg, pr. par. [Berate.] 

be-rat -tle, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, aud rattle.] 
To make a rattling sound, to rattle. 

“ These are now the fashion : and so berattle tbe 
.'■>in mon stages (so they call them), that many, wearing 
rapiers, are afraid of goose quills, and dare scarce come 
hither.” — Shakes p . ; Hamlet, ii. 2. 

be-rat-tled, pa. par. k a. [Berattle.] 
be-rat -tliAg, pr. par. [Berattle.] 


ber-aan -lt€, s. [From Beraun, in Bohemia, 
where it occurs.] A mineral, a variety of 
Vivianite (q.v.). It is a hydrous phosphate of 
sesquioxide of iron, occurring not merely at 
Berano, in Bohemia (see etym.), but at Wbeal 
Jane, near Truro, in Cornwall. 

* be-ray , v.t. [Eug. prefix be, and O. Fr. 
ray = dirt (q.v.).] To defile. 

"Beruying the font and water, while the hlahop was 
baptizing him."— Milton : Of Ethelred, Hist, of Eng., 
bk. vi. 

be-ra'yed, pa. par. k a. [Beray.] 
be-ra'y-ing, pr. par. [Beray.) 
ber -ber, s. [Barberry.] (Scotch.) 

“Of box. and of berber, bigged ful bene.” 

Sir Gatoan and Sir Gal., i. 6. (Jamieson . | 

ber'-ber-al, a. [Formed by analogy as if from 
a Lat. berberalis , from Lat. berberis.] Pertain- 
ing or allied to, or associated with the genus 
Berberis (q.v.). 

Bot. : Bcrberal Alliance. [Berberales.] 

ber-ber-a -les, s. pi. [Bot. Lat. berberales , 
from berberis (q.v.).] The Berberal Alliance. 

Bot. : Lind ley’s 33 rd Alliance of Plants. He 
places it under his 2nd Exogenous sub-class — 
Hypogenous Exogens, and includes under it 
the orders Droserace®, Fumariace®, Berberi- 
daceie, Vitaneae, Pittosporaceae, Olacaceae, and 
Cyrillacese (.q.v,). 

ber-ber-i-da'-^S-se (Livdky), ber-ber-id - 
c-se (I 'entenat, Lat.), ber-ber-id§ (Eng.), 
s. pi. [Berberis.] 

Bot. : An order of plants, the typical one of 
the Alliance Berberales. The sepals are three, 
four, or six in a double row, and surrounded 
by petaloid scales. Tbe petals are equal in 
number to the sepals, or there are twice as 
many. The stamens are equal in number to 
the petals, and opposite to them ; the anther 
valves are recurved. There is a solitary free 
one-celled carpel, with sutural placentas. 
Seeds, many or two. Fruit, berried or cap- 
sular. Leaves alternate. Compound shrubs 
or perennial herbs found in Europe, America, 
and India. Species known in 1846 =- 110 
(Lindley). Their prevailing quality is astrio- 
gency or slight acidity. [For details see 
Berber rs, Epimedium, Bongardia, and Leon- 
tice.] The order is divided into two sections, 
(1) Berberidese, and (2) Nandi neaj (q.v.). 

ber-ber id'-e-se, s. [Berberis.] 

Botany: 

1. A term used by Venteuat as’ a synonym 

of Berberace®. 

2. A section of Berberace® (q.v.). Type, 
Berberis. 

ber-ber ine, s. [Lat. berber(is), and Eng. 
suffix -iae.] 

Chcm. : C 01 H 19 NO 5 . A feeble base, slightly 
soluble in water, extracted from the root of 
Berberis vulgaris. It crystallises in yellow 
needles. It is a bitter powder, and has been 
used in India, in the treatment of fevers, as a 
substitute for quinine. It is, however, infe* 
rior to quinine in its effects. 

ber'-ber-is, s. [Barberry.] 

Botany: A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order Berberidace® (Berberids). Tbe 
sepals, petals, and stamina are each six in 
number, and the berry is 2-3 seeded. Berberis 
vulgaris is the common barberry. [Bar- 
berry.] It is the only species indigenous in 
Britain. B. aristata, Uicifolia, emarginata, and 
fascicularis are cultivated species more or less 
ornamental in their aspect. Of foreign species, 
an extract of the root, stem, and branches of 
the Indian or Ophthalmic Barberry, B. lycium 
of Royle, Avxiov '\v8tx6v (Lukion Indicon ) of 
Dioscorides, is of use in ophthalmia. Tbe 
fruits of J5. asicrtica are dried in the sun like 
raisins. [Barberry, Berberry.] 

ber'-ber-ry. s. [From Lat. berberis.) The 
same as Barberry (q.v.). [See also Ber- 
beris.] 

“ Some never ripeD to be sweet, as tamarinds, ber- 
berries, crabs, sloes. Ac.”— Bacon : SaXural History. 

berberry - bligbt, s. [Barberry- 


£ate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, w<?lf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, \mite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


BLIGHT.] 

* ber -cel, s. [Berseel.] 



bequ6. 


bercelet— berg 
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* ber-cel-et, * ber-cel-Iett, s. [Corr. from 

0 Fr. berseret — hunting dog.] A small 
hound or beagle. 

"And every day for his servant add his bercelett 
dariug tbe sayd time twelve peace."— Plot : Sat. But . 
of Staffordshire, p. 444. 

* berd, s. [Beard.] 

1. Mawgre one's berd : In spite of one. 

" Her sal thou be maiogre thair berd." 

Gavaine Jt G awin, 783. 

2. To run in one's berd : To offer opposition to. 

M Tbe cuntre sone he fond in hit berd redy ran'' 
C/iron. Rob. de Brunne. (& in Boucher.) 

t ber'-dash, t bur' dash, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A kind of neckcloth ; applied also to a 
fringed sash worn round the waist by men in 
the reign of George I. [Haberdasher.] 

M 1 have prepared a treatise agsiust the cravat and 
berdath, which I aon told is not ill doue.“— Steele : 
Guardian, No. i. 

* berde (I), s. (Beard, Berd.] (Chancer.) 

* berde (2), s. [Etymology doubtful.] The 
margin of a vessel. 

“ Berde or brynke of a wesselle or other lyke : Margo . " 
— Prompt . Pare. 

* berde (3), s. [Bird.] 

* here (1), v.t . [Bear, v.] To bear. (JVycliffe, 
<fe.) 

To b ere upon : To charge with. 

" As lch am giltles of that dede 
That he opon the bere ." 

.4 nut and Amiloun, 1,121-2. 

• bere-bag, s. One who bears a bag. A 
term of contempt applied by Minot to the 
Scotch, who were said to carry a bag of oat- 
meal when they went on a campaign or 
plundering foray. 

“Be brought meui brre-bag 
With bow redy bent.'' 

Minot : Poems, p. 41. (5. in Boucher.) 

* bere (2), v.i. [Bere, s. (5).] To cry out, 
clamour. 

“The people beryt lyk wyld bestis." 

Wallace. viL 467. 

bere (3), v.i . [Birr.] To birr. (Scotch.) 

bore (1), s. [Birr.] (Scotch.) 

•bere (2), s. [Boar, Bear.] (Old Eng. & 

Scotch.) 

* bere (3), * ber (2), s. [Bier.] 

* bere (4), s. [Pillowbere.] A pillow or 
cushion-cover. 

“ Many a pelowo and every bere 
Of clothe of Raynes to slepe softe." 

Chaucer: Poke 0 / the Duchess, 254. 

* bere (5), s. (A.S. gebccre.] A noise, clamour. 

M Who makia aieh a bere."—Townley Mysteries, p. 109. 

bere (6). bear (2), beir (2), beer (I), s. TA.S. 
be re = barley ; O. Icel. barr ; Meso-Goth. bari- 
zein (adj.) = of barley, aa if from baris = barley ; 
Lat farina — com, far = spelt, a kind of grain ; 
Heb. 12 (bar) = corn or grain, especially when 
separated frem the husk. [Barley, Barn, 
Farinaceous.] The name given in Scotland, 
nnd to a certain extent through the Empire, to 
Hardeitm hescastichum , a cereal with six rows 
of seeds on ita spike, hence called six-rowed 
barley. It ia cultivated in the north of Scot- 
land and Ireland, being valued for its hardy 
properties, and ia used in malting, and for the. 
manufacture of spirits. Bere is a coarser and 
less nutritions grain than barley, but thrives 
in the poorest soil. It is also called bigg. 

As bere- malt pays a less duty than barley- 
malt, malstcrs sometimes attempt to defraud 
the revenue by malting a mixture of here and 
barlcv, and presenting it for assessment as 
bere -inalt. This fraud can he detected by the 
microscope. 

“Of all come thare is copy gret, 

Pese, and atys. bere. and ciwhef* 

WytUown, i. 13, 6. (Jamieson.) 

Be-re'-an, a. k s. [From Eng. Berea ; Lat. 
lierota ;‘Gr. Bfpoia(Peroia), and Eng. suff. -a a.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Bercea, a 
town in ancient Macedouia (Acts xvii. 10, 12 ; 
xx. 4), now called Verna or Kara Verria. 

B. As substantive : 

1. (hog. £ Hist, (sing.) : A native of the fore- 
going town. 

2. Ch. Hist, (pi): A Scottish religions sect 
founded hy the Rev. J. Barclay in 1773, on 
which account they were called also Bar* 
elayans. Their aim was to become entitled to 
the commendation bestowed by St. Luke on 
the inhabitants of Beroea (Acts xvii. 11, 12). 


The Bereans do not figure now, hy that name 
at least, in the Regiatrar-General’a list of 
Scottish or English sects. 

be-re'ave (pret. k pa. par. bereaved , * bereved, 

* brraued, bereft , * berefte , * beraft ), v.t. k t. 
[From Eng. be, and reave. A.S. bereafian = to 
bereave, seize, rob, or spoil : be, and reafian 
= to aeize, to rob. In Sw. berofva ; Dan. be- 
rove ; Dut. berooven ; Ger. berauben.) [Reave, 
Rob.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. II 'it h a person or an animal for the objec- 
tive : 

t I. Gen. : To deprive, rob, or spoil of any- 
thing. 

U The general sense of the word, though 
not yet extinct, was formerly much more 
common than it is now. 

“There was never a prince bereaved of his dependen- 
cies by his council, except there hath been an over- 
greatness in one counsellor."— Bacon : Essays. 

2. Spec. : To deprive of relatives, as a person 
does who causes the death or departure of 
any one, or as is done hy Death itself per- 
sonified. 

“ And Jacob their father said unto them. Me have 
ye bereaved of my children.” — Gen. xlii. 36. 

% (a) Bereave in this sense is followed by 
the objective of the persoo deprived of any- 
thing, while the thing itself has before it of 
(see examples under 1 and 2) ; or (b) in poetry 
the of may be omitted : 

" >Ybo this high gift of strength committed to me, 

In what part lodged, how easily bereft me." 

Milton: Samson Agonistes. 

* II. With a thing for the objective: To take 
away, to remove. In this case that which is 
reft ‘is put in the objective, and the person or 
thing losing it is preceded by from, or thence 
is used, or some similar word. 

** That no new loves impression ever could 
Bereave it thence." Spenser : F. Q., V. vt 2. 

B. Intro nsitive: 

, abroad the sword bereaveth, at home there is 
aa death."— Lam. i. 20 . 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between tbe 
verbs to bereave, to deprive, and to strip :— 
To bereave expresses more than deprive , but 
less than strip , which in this sense is figura- 
tive, and denotes a total bereavement : one ia 
bereaved of children, deprived of pleasures, 
and stripped of property : we are bereaved of 
that on which we set most value. The act of 
bereaving does violence to our inclination ; we 
are depidved of the ordioary comforts and con- 
veniences of life ; they cease to be ours : we 
are stripped of the things which we most 
want ; we are thereby rendered as it were 
naked. Deprivations are preparatory to be- 
reavements ; if we cannot hear the one pa- 
tiently, we may expect to sink under the 
other. Common prudence should teach us to 
look with unconcern on our deprivations: 
Christian faith should enable us to coosider 
every bereavement as a step to perfection ; 
that when stripped of all worldly goods we 
may be invested with those more exalted and 
lasting honours which await the faithful dis- 
ciple of Christ. 

be-re'aved, pa. par. & a. [Bereave.] 

be-re'ave-ment, s. [Eng. bereave: -ment .] 
The state of being deprived of. (Specially 
used of the los9 of relatives by death.) 

be-re'av-er, s. [Eng. bere av(e); -er.] One 
who or that which bereaves. 

“Yet hast thou lost At ouce all these, and he thine 
only bercavrr."— Speed : Hist, of Gt. Britain* ; The 
Danes, aa 787. 

be-re av-ing, pr. par. [Bereave.] 
be-Teft', pa. par. [Bereave.] 

*' For to my care a charge is left 1(< 

Dangerous to one of aid bereft. 

Scott : Rokeby, Iv. 4. 

Ber-cn-gar -1-an, a. k $. [Lat., &c., Beren- 
garius, and Eng. sutT. -an.) 

A. ..4s adjective : Pertaining or relating to 
Berengurins or his vie.vs. 

*■ I u this history of the controversy . . ." 

—Mutheim : Ch. llist. Note hy Reid. 

B, .4.4 suhst. Ch. Hist, (plur.): Berengarians. 
The followers of Berengarius or these who 
shared his views regarding the Sacred Com- 
munion. Some Berengarians held consubstan- 
tiatiun, but others anticipated the Zwinglian 
doctrine that the communion elements were 
only symbols and signs of the body and blood 
of Christ, and not that body and blood them- 
selves. [Berenoahianism.] 


Ber-cn-gar-i-an-ism, s. [Eng. Berengtu 
nan ; -ism.] 

Ch. Hist. & Thcol. : The system of belief 
held by Berengarius, or Berenger, canon and 
master of the school at Tours, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Angers, who about the year 
1045, or by other accounts 1047 or 1049, 
rejected tbe doctrine of the real presence, 
teaching, according to Mosheim, doctrine 
identical with that afterwards propounded by 
Zwinglius and Calvin ; but documents sioce 
discovered have shown that what he held was 
consubstantiation, the doctrine afterwards put 
forth by Luther, and still maintained by the 
Lutherans. [Consubstantiation.] Though 
the Church had not strictly defined its belief, 
yet the great majority of its. members held the 
doctrine of the real presence [Transubstan- 
tiation], and the views of Berengarius were 
condemned in councils in 1050, 1055, 1062, 
1063, 1073, 1079, and 1080. Under the influence 
of fear he mystified, aod even recanted, his 
conscientious belief, but, like Galileo, always 
returned to it again when the immediate 
daoger was over. 

ber-en'-gel-ite, s. [Named from St. Juan 
de Berengela, in Peru, where it occurs.] A 
mineral closely akin to, if not even a variety 
of, asphalt, said to form a pitch lake in the 
localities where it is found. 

Ber e ni ce, Ber-ni-96, s. [Lat. Berenice , 
Pcniice; Macedonian Gr. Bepej/uo) ( Berenice), 
BepyucTj (Bcrnikc) ; Class. Gr. ‘heoerooj ( Phe - 
renike); from <f>epeVncos (pherenikos) — carrying 
off victory, victorious ; (jihero) — to bear 
or carry, vixp ( nike)= victory.] 

A. Of the form Berenice : The name of 
vanous Egyptian queens of the Macedonian 
dynasty of the Lagidje. 

B. Of the. form Bernice : The eldest daughter 
of Herod Agrippa I., and the sister of Agrippa 
II. (Acts xxv. 13, 23; xxvi. 30.) 

Berenice’s Hair. [Called after Berenice 
(the third of the name), wife, about B.C. 248, 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt. Whilst 
her husband was fighting in Asia she vowed 
her hair to Venus, in whose temple it was 
consequently placed. It was stolen, or else 
the priests flung it away, and then Conon ef 
Samos at once allayed the annoyance of the 
king at ita disappearance, and made religious 
capital for the temple, by proclaiming that it 
had been taken up to the sky and placed 
amoog the seven stars in the tail of Leo.] 

^4s£ro?i. : The Eoglish renderiog of the words 
Coma Berenices, one of the nine constellations 
introduced by Hevelius. It is in the noithern 
hemisphere, and consists of indistinct stars 
between Bootes and the tail of Leo. 

• ber-ere, s. [Bearer.] A bearer or carrier. 

“ Harris on tbe achuldris of the bereris." — Wycliffe 
(Sumb. iv. 6). 

* bere'-skyn, s. A bear’s skin. 

“ He bad a bereskyn coleblak for old." 

Chaucer : C. T., 2,144. 

* bere-warde, s. [Bearward.] (Prompt. 

Parv.) 

• ber-flrey, * ber-fray, * bew-fray, s. 

[O. Fr. berfroit, berfreit, bclefrcit.) IBelfry.] 

1. A movable tower, generally of wood, 
employed in sieges. 

" Alisauxidre and his folk alle 
Fate assailed heore wallis 
Myd berfreyes. with alle gyn 
Gef they mygbte the cite wynne * 

Alisaunder. 2,777-80. 

2. A tower built of stone. It was so ap- 
plied to a stone prison at Berwick. (5. in 
Boucher .) 

T] From this came the word Belfry (q.v.). 

berg, s. [A.S. berg, beorg, beorh, gebeorh — 
(1) a hill, a mountain, (2) a rampart, a fortifi- 
cation, (3) a heap or barrow; S>v., Dnt., & 
Ger. Zier<7 ; Dan. bierg = a mountaiu, a hilL] 

t I. the half of a compound word : 

1. A mountain, a hill ; as ice-herp, a moun- 
tain or hill of ice. 

2. (Altered to Berk)': A barrow, a heap of 
stones, a burial mound ; as Berkhampstead 
(A.S. Beor-hamstedc). (Boswerth.) 

II. As an independent word, most frequently 
of ice : 

1, A mountain, a hill, a high mass. 

. glittering bergs of ice." 

Tennyson : The Princess. 


boil, b<fr; poilt, eat, cell, ohorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph-L 

-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -eious, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L» 
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bergamo— berm 


* 2. Fig • : A Being, r person, or a thing 
which protects ; a protector, a defence. 


" After this spue god to *br\ru : 

Thin Vr^an tm werper lc ham.*' 

Story of Gen. A Excxi. (od. Morris, 1555), 925-2$. 


berg-bnttcr, $. A mineral, a variety of 
Halotricbite. It is an efflorescence of a con- 
sistence like that of butter, consisting of an 
impure alum or copperas. It occurs in Con- 
tinental Europe and Asia, hut is not known 
as a British mineral 

•J Oo the Continent the designation Berg- 
crysta l (analogous to our word rock-crystal) has 
sometimes beeu given to quartz. 


ber'ga mo, $. [Bergamot, IV.] 

ber-ga mot, s. & a. [In Sw. bergamott 
(paroii), bergamot {pare) = bergamot (pear) ; 
Put. bergamot ; Ger. bergamotte; Fr. bergamote ; 
Sp. bergameto, the tree, and bergamota, the 
X>ear ; Port. 5*rgo?nofa ; Ital bergamotto, the 
tree ; bergamo tta, the pear. From Bergamo, 
in Italy.] 

A. As sufohirtftre : 

I. Of odoriferous plants or their immediate 
protlucts: 

1. A kind of orange, the Bergamot Orange 
{Citrus Bergamia). It is very fragrant. Both 
the flowers and fruit furnish an essential oil of 
a delicious odour, much prized as a perfume. 
The term is used— 

(a) Of the tree now described. 

{b) Of its fruit. 

(c) Of the essential oil or perfume derived 
from it. 

“The better hand more busy prvra the nose 
lt3 bergamot.’' Co toper: Talk, bk. u. 

2. A garden plant, Monard a fistulosa, of 
the Miut order, the smell of which is exactly 
that of oil of bergamot. {Britten <£ Holland.) 

3. A kind of mint, the Bergamot Mint 
{Mentha citixUa). {Britten & Holland.) 

1L Of the fruit of plants luscious to the taste : 
A kind of pear luscious to the taste. 

TTT . Of substances scented with bergamot : A 
kind of snuff prepared with bergamot. 

IV. Of other products of Bergamo , in Italy : 
A coarse tapestry with flocks of wool, silk, 
cotton, hemp, and ox or goat’s hair, said to 
have been first manufactured nt Bergamo ; 
also spelled bergamo. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining or relating to 
the bergamot in any of the senses given above ; 
as bergamot oil, the bergamot pear. 


ber gan-der, s. [Mid. Eng., &c., berg = 
shelter, and gander. In Ger. lergent.] One 
of the names given to the Common Sheldrake, 
Shieldrake, or Burrow-duck, Anos tndorna 
of Linufeus, now called Tadorna t'ulpanser. 
It occurs in Britain. [Sheldrake, Burrow- 
duck, Tadorna.] 

* her'-gane, v.t . [Bargain, v.t.] 

* ber'-gane, s . [Bargain, s .] 

* berge, * her-gen, v.t. [ A.S. beorgan = to 

protect, to fortify.] To protect 

“ Aud he so deden als be hem bead. 

He wisten him bArgen fro the dead.* 

Story of tion. «£ Bxod. (ed. Morris), 1,059-#), 

* ber ger-et, s. [In Fr. bergerie ~ a sheep- 
fold, (pi.) pastoral poetry ; bergcrette = & young 
shepherdess ; berger = a shepherd.] A pastoral 
song. 

“There began anon 
A lady for to sing right womanly 
A bergeret in praising the daisie.” 

Plow. A Leaf. 

* berg les, a. [Eng. berg = a shelter (Berg), 
and O. Eng. suff. -les — less.] Shelterless, un- 
protected. 

herg-man-nite, s. [Named after Torbernus 
Bergmaiin, a mineralogist who flourished in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century.] 
Min.: A variety of Xatrolite, white or red 
in colour, occurring fibrous, massive, or in 
long prisms. It is found in Norway. 

berg-mas-ter, 5. [A.S. beorg =a hill, and 

Eng. master. In Dut. bergmeestcr ; Ger. berg- 
meister — a surveyor of mines : berg — a moun- 
tain ; bergmesh = a mine ; meister= a master.] 
The bailiff or chief officer among the Derby- 
shire miners. 


berg-mote, *. [A.S. beerrg = hill, and mot, 

gemot =a meeting, an assembly ; from metan 
= to meet.] A court held in Derbyshire for 
settling controversies among miners. 

Ber ’-go-mask, o. k s. (From Ital Berga- 
masco = an old province in the state of 
Venice.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Bergamasco. 
(Used of the people of that old province, who 
were ridiculed as being more clownish in 
manners and dialect than any other people iu 
Italy. The Italian buffoons used to imitate 
their peculiarities.) 

* Bergomask Dance : A rustic dance as per- 
formed by the people now* described. 

••Will it plea** yon. to see the epilogue, or hear a 
bergomeusk da nee. Wtween two of our company I"— 
SKakesp.: Midi. Kighl* Dream . v. L 

B. As substantive: l'hedaneenow described. 

*• But, tame, your Beroomui.ik : let your epilogue 

alone’— Shakeep. . Midi. Ji*gM m t Dream, v. L ( .Vitrei ) 

* ber-guylt, s. The Shetland name of a fish, 
the Black Goby. {Edmonstone : Zetland.) 

ber-gylt, ber-gik ber -gle, ber-gell, s 

[Etymology doubtful. (The form bergylt is in 
Yarrell ; berg It and bergcll in Jamieson.)] 

L The name given iu Shetland, and adopted 
by Yarrell, for a fish (the Sebastes No rvegicus 
of Cuv., the Perea marina of Linn.), belonging 
to the order A cant hopterygii and the family 
“ With hard cheeks.” It is called also the 
Norway Haddock, but has uo real aflinity to 
the haddock proper. It is an arctic fish, hut 
occurs occasionally on the coasts of Scotland. 

2. A fish, the Ballan Wrasse {Labrus bergylta 
(Ascanins) Labrus tinea (Linn.), found in 
Orkney, &c. (Barry; Orkney.) 

* ber-bed'(plur. * ber-hedis), s. [0. Scotch 
here — boar, and hede — Eng. head. ] A boar's 
head. {Scotch.) 

” Thre berhedit he bair.“ 

Gaioain and Goi., ii. 23. ( Jamieton .) 

be-rby*me (ft. silent), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
rhyme, v. la Ger. beveimen ; Dut. berigmen.] 
To rhyme about, to introduce into rhyme. 
(Used in contempt.) 

. marry, she had a better love to berhyme her.” 
— Skuketp.: Sam. A JuL, iL A. 

be-rhymed (ft silent), pa. par . k a. [Be- 
rhyme.] 

be-rby m-Iiig(ft silent), pr. par. [Berhyme.] 

* ber' -l-all (1), s. [Beryl.] The sama as 
Beryl (q.v.). {Scotch.) 

*• The ucw collour alichtmg all the landis, w 

Foryaue the stauryis scheme strandls. 

Doug. : Virgil, ProL 4 j0, 10. {Janucton.) 

* ber x-aU (2\ s. [Burial.] {Scotch.) 

ber'-i-beri, ber-i-ber’-i-a, ber'-rx-ber- 
ri, bar-bl-ers, s. [From Cingalese beri 
bhayrcc = weakness, inability ; the redupli- 
cation beriberi or bhayree bhayret implying 
that this weakness or inability is present in 
double measure or in a very large degree. 
But it has been deuied that such a word exists 
in Cingalese. Dr. Herklots derives it from 
bharbari = paralysis with anasarca, and Dr. 
Carter from Arab, bahr — asthma, and baftri 
= marine.] 

Med. : An acute disease characterised by 
oppression of breathing, by general oedema, 
by paralytic weakness, and by numbness of 
the lower extremities. It is generally fatal. 
It occurs in Ceylon among the coloured troops, 

, and on some portions of the Indian coast 
Earlier authorities consider beriberi and 6ar- 
biers distinct, but more recent medical ob- 
servers regard them as identical. {Dr. Carter : 
Trans . Med. Soc. Bombay , IS47. Dechambre : 
Cycl., <£c.) 

*ber -ie, s. [A.S. bcaro = a high or hilly place, 
a grove, a wood, a hill covered with wood.] 
A grove or garden. 

•* The cell a chapwll had on th* wuterne aide. 

Upon the west<r aide n grove or berie.” 

Sir J. JUarring.'on: Orl. fur. xlL 57. 

* ber-i-eng, pr. par. [Burying.] 

' ber -i-is, s. {Scotch.) [A.S. byrigels^n sepul- 
chre.] A sepulchre ; sepulture. [Biriel.] 

M The body of the quene (becaus scho alew hir self) 
wee inhibit to lye iu cris»tiu beriis.' — Beilend. : Cron., 
bk. ix. , ch. (Jiunieton . ) 


berg -meal, 5. [In Ger. bergmehle.] 
Min. : [RocK-ifEAL.] 


be-rll -li-um, s. [Beryllium.] 
* ber-inde, pa. par. [Bear, t?.] 


*ber-ing,s. [Bearing.] 

* ber-inge lepe, s. [A.S. bere — barley, leap 
— a basket.] A basket wherein to carry 
barley or other grain. 

•• Beringe lepe : Ovnistnv "—Prvmpt. Pare. 

ber '-Is, 5 . [From Gr. 3np<x (bervs) = a gar- 
meut. {Agassiz. Not in Liddell £ Scott.)] 
Entom. : A genus of Diptera (two-winged 
flies) belonging to the family Xylophagidas 
(Wood-eaters). They are small metallic- 
coloured insects, the larvae of which feed on 
decaying wood. 

* ber '-Is eh, r.i. [Bery, Bury.] 

* ber'-kar, s. [Barker.] {Prompt. Parv.) 

* ber-keu, * ber-kjno, v.i . & t To bark 
[Bark.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

Berk -ley-a, s. [Named after the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, an eminent cr>*ptogamic botanist.] 
Boh : A genus of Diatomacese, of the sub- 
order Naviculeae. Berkeleya fragilis is para- 
sitic on Zostera marina and on some Algre. 

* ber-kyng, * ber-kyuge, s . (Barking.) 

( Prompt . Parv.) 

t ber-le, s. [Beryl] {Ijoulate.) 

* ber-lep, s. [Berixge-lepe.] A basket. 

“ Thei cedriden seven berlepit of relil thatw^s Loft. 

— Wyciijfts : Work* (etL Arnold), i- 17. 

* ber’-lik, a. [Barley.] Made of barley. 

{Scotch.) 

* berlik-malt, s. Malt made of bailey. 

M . . . fifty quorteris of berrUk-maU." — A cl Audit., 
A., 1455, p. 147. {Jamieson.) 

ber-lin (I), *bier -lln, * bler -lang, a 

[From Gael. birlinn = & galley.] A sort of 
galley. ( Scotch . ) 

•• There's a place where their berlins and gullies, a* 
they cad them, used to lie in lang syne.”— Scott : Guy 
Mannering, ch. XL 

Ber-lin' (2) (occasionally as io example unde* 
II. ber-lin), s. k a. [For etymology see A., 
L, 11., and B. below.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Geog. : [Sw., Dan., Ger., &c., Berlin ; Dut. 
Bcrlijn. From Yendic berle = uncultivated 
land.] The capital of Prussia and of the 
modem German empire. 

II, Coachmaking : [In Sw. Berliner- ragn — 
Btrlin-waggon ; Dan.Bcrlinst-bogn ; Dut. & Ger. 
Berline ; Sp. «5c Ital. Berlina ; Port. Berlinda.] 
A apecies of four-wheeled carriage hating a 
sheltered seat behind the body and separate 
from it. It was introduced previous to 1673 
by Philip de Chiese, of Piedmont, who was in 
the service ofWilliam, Elector of Brandenburg. 

“ Beware of Latin, authors all ! 

Nor think your verses sterling. 

Though with a golden peu you scrawl. 

Ana scribble ui a berlxn." Swift. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to, or in any 
way connected with Berlin city. 

Berlin or Prussian blue, s . [Prussian 
Blue.] 

* ber-ling, s. (Eng. bear, and dim. auff. -ling.] 
A young bear. 

••All the berUngis brast out at ones.’ 

Dupos. of A'tcA. II., p. IS. 

ber-lin-ite, s. [Named after Prof. N. H. 
Berlin, of the University of Lund.] 

Min. : A massive and compact quartzy- 
lookiug mineral, colourless or grayish or pale 
rose-red. Its hardness is 6, its sp. gr. 2*64. 
Compos.: Phosphoric acid, 55*$; alumina, 
40 a ; water, 3‘6 = 100. It occurs in Scania. 

* ber-ly (1), a. [Burly.] {Scotch.) 

* ber-ly (2), a. [Corrupted from harry (?).] 

Her. : An old term for harry. 

berm, berme (1), s. [In Fr. berme; Ger. 
berme, brame, bra me — the border of a field.] 

1. Fortification : A narrow, level spaee at 

the foot of the exterior slope of a parapet, to 
keep the crumbling materials of the ]«arapet 
from falling into the ditch. [Abattis.] 

2. Engineering: A ledge or bench on the 
side or at the foot of a iwnk, parapet, or cut- 
ting, to cateh earth that may roll down the 
alope or to strengthen tha bank. In canals, it 
is a ledge on the opposite side to the tow-path, 
at the fuot of a talus or slope, to keep earth 
which may roll down the bank from falling 
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into the water. Slopes in successive benches 
have a berine at each notch, or, when a change 
of slope occurs, oil reaching a different soiL 

* ber man, s - [A.s. bterman = a man who 
bears, a porter, bter = bare, pret. of ber an = 
to bear.] A porter. 

“ Bermvn, Karmen, bider swithe.” 

• a aeelok the Dane, 886 . (.£ in Boucher.) 

* berme (2), $. IBa«xl] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* ber -men, s. [From Besme (2).] To foam. 

"Bermen or spurgyn aa al« or other fyke : Spume ." — 

/Vo n/tf. Pare. 

ber mil ll-an^, s. pZ. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

In Commerce : The uame of linen and fustian 
materials. 

Ber mu da (pi. Ber-mu'-da§, * Ber- 
moothe^, * Bar moo-das), s. & a. 

[Named after Juan Bermudez, a Spaniard who 
is said to have touched at tho islands in 1522 ; 
or, as May thinks, from a Spanish vessel called 
Bermudas being cast away there,] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gcog. : A group of islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean, between lat. S2° and 33° N., about 5S0 
miles from Cape Ilatteras in North Carolina, 
on the American continent, and 645 miles 
from Atwood's Iveya, the nearest point of the 
West Indian Islands. 

" Thou call'dat me up at midnight to letch dew 

From the still vext BermootUrt,” 

ShakesfK : Tempest, i 2. 

•[ If Ben Jonson may be trusted, when the 
Bermudas were first discovered, a practice 
seems to have prevailed for fraudulent debtors 
to elude their creditors by embarking for these 
beautiful coral islands. 

" There's an old debt of forty, I gn’ my word 

For one is ran away to the Bermudas." 

Ben Jonson r Deoil an Ass, 111 . 8 . 

Hence arose the second meaning of the word. 
[2.J (Hares.) 

2. Topography (plur.): A place in London, 
called also the Straights = straits. Tho term 
is supposed to have referred to the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near Covent 
Garden, which were admirably adapted to the 
necessities of fraudulent debtors [1J, and yet 
more to those of educated literary men and 
others who had to keep up a good appearance 
on slender resources. 

" Turn pymtea here at land, 

Ha‘ their Bermudas and their Streights i* tta* .strand " 

B. Jonson : E//lsI. to Sir Edw. Dorset, voL vL, S 61 . 

3. A kind of tobacco probably brooght from 
Bermuda, where the tobaceo-plant flourishes. 

" Where being furnished with tinder, match, and a 
portion of decayed Bnrmoodns, they unoake it most 
terribly.'’— Ctifus : Whimz, p. i:i 5 . 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to the Ber- 
mudas. 

. Bermudas cedar, Bermudian cedar: Junipcnts 
Bertnndiana , a speciea of cedar which covers 
the Bermuda islands. The timber is made 
into ships, boats, and peucils. The wood of 
Junipents Barbodensis, the Barba does Cedar, 
is sometimes imported with it under the same 
name. 

Ber mu -di-an, Ber-mti’-dl-axL, a. & s. 

[Eng. Bernntd(a): -i-au.] 

A. ds adj. : Pertaining to Bermuda or the 
Bermudians ; growing in the Bermudas. 

B. As subst. : A native of the Bermudas. 

. . the Bermudians are among tbeinost dexterous 
of ftsdirriuuit, especially witli the harpoon."— Penny 
Cyclop, Jv. sol. 

Bermudian Cedar. [Bermudas Cedar.] 

Bor-mu di-au -a, Ber-mudd a'-na, a. 

[From Bermudum [q.v.), and sallix a.) A 
lieautiful plant of the Flag order— the Shy- 
rynchium Bermudianum, called also in the 
Bermudas, where It grows wild, tho Blue-eyed 
Grass. 

* ber'-m^n, i'.f. The same as Bermen (q.v.). 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bern (t), * berne (1), s. [Bar n.] 

“ Ho shat gedro lilscohte In to bisfceme " — Wy cliffs 
{Jfatt. UL rtj. 

•bern (2), berne (2), s. [A.S. beam-' a 
child, a man.] 

1. A warrior. 

M Tlni Erie of Kent, that cruet bernc and hauld. " 

Wallace, Vi. Ci 5 , MS. 

2. A man of rank or authority. 

** Th*> renk ralkit to the Roy, with his riche rout ; 

Solo»t the bauld borne, with nue hlith wnut" 

(intent n ,t Got., iv. 22 . 


3. Any man. 

M For fere of houndts, and that awfull heme * 

Doug.: Yirytl, 4J6. 22. {Jamieson.) 

ber-na-cle, * ber'-nack, * ber’-nak(l), s. 

[Barnacle (1), Bernacle.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* ber’-nak (2), * ber -na-kxll, ber'-na- 

kyll, s. [BpaNACLK (2), Bernicle, Bahna- 
cle (2).] (Prompt. Parv.) 

Ber'-nar-dine, Ber'-nar-din, a t s. [In 

Sw., Dan., A Ger. Bcrnhardiner (s.) ; Fr. Ber - 
Hardin ; Sp. & Port. Bernardo (s.) ; ItaL 
Btmardini (s. pi.). From Bernard (B.).j 

A* As adjective : Pertaining to the monks of 
the order of St. Bernard. 

“ Hard by, in hospitable shade, 

A reverend pilgrim dwells, 

Well worth the whole Bernardine brood.” 

Scoff.* Marmion, rL. 18. 

B. As substantive (pi. Bernardins) : 

Church History: The name given to the 
Cistercian monks, a branch of the old Bene- 
dictines, from the very eminent St. Bernard, 
who, entering the order, gave it such an 
impulse that he was considered its second 
founder. St. Bernard was born at Fontaine, 
near Dijon, in A.D. 1091 ; in 1115 became 
abbot of a Cistercian monastery at Clairval or 
Clairvaux, in the territory of Langres ; in 
1127, before the Council of Troyes, advocated 
the establishment of the Knights Templars; 
and in 1146 carried out his most notable 
achievement, inducing the kings of France and 
Germany to enter on a crusade (the second of 
the series), which ended, contrary to his ex- 
pectations, in great disaster. lie died in 1153. 

Ilis order was revived in 1664 by Arm and 
Jean Bonthelier de Ranee, and long ‘flourished 
under the name of the Reformed Bernardines 
of La Trappe. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist. Cent, xii., 
xvii.) 

* berne (1), s. [Bern (1).] (Chaucer.) 

berne-yard, s. [Barn-yard.] 

* berne (2), s. (Scotch.) [Bern (2).] 

* ber -net, s. The crime of arson. 

berni-clo, ber'-na-cle, bar’-na-cle (cle 
aa cel), *bar'-na-kylle, * ber'-nack, 
* ber -nak, a [In Low Lat. barnacus , bar- 
nita, barnites (Prompt. Pan’.).] [Barnacle] 

1. The cirriped called a Barnacle (q.v.). 

2. The beruicle-goose. 

berniele - goose, bernacle - goose, 
barnacle-goose, s. A species of goose, 
A user leucopsis, sometimes called also Anscr 
bernicla. The connection in name with the 
cirriped called a barnacle was that the bird 
waa supposed to be developed from the cirri- 
ped. The iSolun Goose was also said to be so 
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developed. [See examples under Barnacle.] 
Gerard, in his Herbal, wrote in 1636 as if he 
lmd soeu the growth of the bird from tbe 
cirriped ; but the celebrated Ray. in his edition 
of 1 villughby, published in 1678, rejected the 
myth, as the French naturalist Belon had done 
more than a century before. The Denude 
Goose has the upper part of the head, neck, 
nnd shoulders blaek ; the rest of the upper 
parts marbled with blue, gray, black, and 
wliito; tho sides ashy-gray; the lower parts 
white ; the head nnd tail black. It spends tho 
summer in the Northern latitudes, appearing 
in autumn abundantly in Ireland and on the 
north-west shores of Britain. On the eastern 
and southern coasts it is rarer, the Brcut or 
Brant Goose (.4 user torquatm) there taking its 
place. The food of the berni de-goose consists 
chiefly of alg.v and l lie Zostcra marina. 


ber-nonse', s. [Burnous.] 

* bern -ston, s. [Brimstone.] 

"Tbou welt yuinde verand bernston . M 

AyenbUe, p. m 

* bern-tcam, s. [A.S. bearn-lcam = posterity • 
from beam = a child, and teamian = to gene^ 
rata] Posterity. 

” Os w as va« moyses earn 
Aud chore wxs is bernuam." 

Story of Gen. A Exod. {ed Morris), 3,747, 8,748. 

* be-rob', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and rob. In Sw. 
bcixifva; Dna. berove ; Ger. beraubsn.] To rob. 
[Bereave.] 

* be -rob bed, pa. par. & a. [Berob.] 

" She raid, ' Ah dearest Lord ‘ wlist e\4U tarre 
On you hath frownd and pourd hi>> influence 
That of your self* ye thus btrobbed arre.' " 

Spenser ; E. ^>.,1. vliL S. 

4 be-rob’-bmg, pr. par. [BEnos.] 

Ber-o-«, s. [From Lat. Beroe; Gr. Bepoq 
(Ber oc).j 

1. Class. Myth. & History: A daughter of 
Oeeauus Also the name of several women 
connected with Thrace, Illyria, Ac. 

2. Zool. : A genus of animals, the typical 
one of the family Beroidac (q.v.). The Beroes 
are oval or globular-ribbed animals, trans- 
parent and gelatinous, with cirri from pole to 
pole, and two long tentacles fringed with 
cirri, which aid them in breathing and in 
locomotion. They have a mouth, a atomacb, 
and an anal aperture. They are free swim- 
ming organisms inhabiting the sea, sometimes 
rotating, aud at night phosphorescent. 

bcr-o’-I-dse, s. pi. [Lat. Bero(e) ; -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of animals placed by Cuvier, 
Oweu, and others in the class Acaleplue, by 
Carpenter and Dallas in that of Discophora 
(the equivalent of Acalepha*), and by Huxley 
in the Cceleuterata and the order Ctenopbora. 
[Beroe.] 

ber-o-8US, $. [From Lat. Berosus ; Gr. Btj- 
pwacis (Berosos), Brjpo<r<ro? (Berossos) = a cele- 
brated historian, a priest of Belus, in Babylon, 
in the 3rd ceutory B.C.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles belonging to 
the family Hydrophilidse. They have pro- 
minent eyes, a narrow thorax, a dusky-yellow 
hue, with dark metallic bronze markings. 
They swim in ponda, often in an inverted posi- 
tion. Several species occur in Britain. 

4 ber-owe, * ber- we, s. [From A.S. bearo 
= a grove, lerau'c = to a grove.] A shadow. 
[Berie.] 

M Berove or sliadowe."— Prompt. Par v. 

" Bence or sb&dowe." — Ibid. 

ber-ried, a. [Eng. berr(y ); -i-ed.] 

In Lot. : Having a juicy, succulent texture ; 
baccate. 

" Or when 1 feci about my feet 
Tbe berried briony fold." 

7Vnny*on : The Talking Oat 

ber -ry (1), * hcr -f, ‘ ber -ie, * ber G’ 1 * 
ber -ries, * ber -ie§, * ber -ren), s. & a. , 

[A.S. berxe, bex-ige = a berry, a grape ; IceL 
her; Sw. bar; Dan. baT ; (N. H.) Ger. bccre; 

M. H. Ger. her; O. H. Ger. & O.S. beH ; L. 
Ger. besiug ; Dut. bes, basic ; Goth. Iasi. 
Compare Lnt. bacon, and Sausc. bhakshya = 
food ; bhaksh = to gat.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinai-y Latxguage : 

1. Any fleshy fruit. 

’* Nor. creeping through tlie woods, tbe gelid race 
Of berries." Thomson : Seasons ; Bummer. 

H Locally used for a gooseberry (q.v.). 

2. One of the eggs in the roe of a fish or of a 
lobster, which, when in spawn, are said to be 
in berry. 

IL Botany: 

*1. Formerly: Any fleshy fruit. 

2. Now: A *' Dacca, ” a manv-celled aud 
seeded inferior, indHiiscent. pulpy fruit, the 
seeds of which becoming detached, when they 
are mature, from their placenta*, are loosely 
scattered through the pulp of the fruit. 

B. adjective : Bearing berries, composed 
of berries, or in any other way pertainiug to 
berries. 

berry-bearing, a. Bearing a berry or 
berries. 

", . . and berr)pbcaring tbortia’ 

CWjd-r : The Task. v. 82. 

berry brown (Ena.), * bery brown© 

(0. Scotch), a. & s. 


b<nL b<^; pout, J<Swl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, cbin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, oxisfc, -ing. 
-elan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc. -cle. Ac. - hel. ceL 
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A- -4s adjective : Brown as a berry. 

B. .4s substantive: A shade of brown ap- 
proaching red. 

berry-coffee, s. The coffee shrub ; coffee 
onground. 

“OrtMnljr this berry-ccffrt, th« root and leaf beetle, 
the leaf tobacco, ... do all condense the spirit*."— 
Bacon: Mat. But., Ceut viil, § "»A 

berry-formed, a. Of the form of a 
berry. 

* ber-ry <2), a [Corrupted from barrow (q. v.)i] 
A barrow. 

ber'-ry (l), v.i. & t. [From berry, s.] 

A, Intransitive : To bear a berry or berries. 

B. TVaTtrifire : To impregnate with spawn. 

■* ber’-ry (2), v. t. [From O. Sw. batria; Icel. 
beria = to beat, to tight] 

M To berry a bairn ; to beat a child.*— Jamieson. 

TT In the south of Scotland it is used chiefly 
for threshing corn. 

ber'-ry-a, s. [Named after Dr. Andrew Berry, 
a Madras botanist] 

Hot. : A genus of trees belooging to the 
order Tiliaceie (Liudenblooms). The only 
known species, Berrya ammonilla , grows in 
the Philippine Islands and Ceylon. The wood 
is called Trincomalee wood, and is used in the 
construction of the Madras massoola boats. 

•* ber-seel, * ber -sell, * ber -tel, • by- 
selle, 4 ber'-cel, s. [Compare Gaelic bar- 
aille = a butt.] A mark to shoot at, a butt. 

"Berteel: Meta."— Prompt. Parv. 

•ber -sel-et, * bar'-sel-ette, s. [FromGer. 
bersen = to shoot (?).] A species of bow (?) 
(Boucher); an engine employed for shooting! 
possibly the cross-bow (Sferertson). 

" With bow and with barteleCte 
Under the bowes.” 

Gatcain A OoU, i a (Boucher.) 

ber'-serk, ber-scr-kar, ber-ser-ker, s. 

[Scand. berserkr . Remote etymology uncertain, 
bQt prob. = bear-sark, or bear-coat. See ex- 
ample.] A name given to the Norse warriors, 
said to have been possessed of preternatural 
strength and ferocity ; hence a pirate, a bravo. 

"Tbe sagas of the Scalde are full of descriptions of 
these champion*, and do Dot permit us to doubt that 
the Berterkan, so called from fighting without 
armour."— Sir Walter Scoff.* Pirate , note b. 

If Used also attributively, especially in the 
expression, berserker rage = frenzied fury. 

ber-sim H-cbi, s. [Mod. Gr.] A sort of 
silk used for embroidery. 

* ber -sis, $. [O. Fr. barce, berchc.] A kind of 

cannon formerly used at sea, resembling the 
faucon, but shorter and of a larger calibre. 

“ Mak reddy your cannon* . . . pasnolans, berrit, 
doggis, doubil bertis, hagbutis of croch?, half haggis, 
cuhierenis aude hail achot. n — Complaint of Scot., p. 64. 

* ber’-stel, s. [Bristle.] 

* ber's-ten, v.t. & i. [Buhst.] 

bert, as a ferainafio?i in the navies of men. 
[A.S. beorht =r bright] Bright, in the sense 
of illustrious or famous ; as Egbert = eter- 
nally famous, from ece — eternal ; Sigbert = 
famous conqueror ; from sige, sege , sigor = 
victor}-. 

ber-ter-d'-a, s. [Named after Charles Joseph 
Bertero, a friend of De Candolle’s.] 

Bot.: A genua of cruciferous plants. B. tn- 
eana, or Hoary Berteroa, has been found in 
one or two places in the south of England, 
but is certainly not indigenous. 

l>erth (1), t birth (2). s. fEtym. doubtful. 
Wedgwood considers it the same word with 
the provincial bartk =a shelter for cattle, and 
derives it from A.S. beorgan = to defend 
(Barrow, Borrow); Mahn, Skeat, &c., de- 
duce it from Eng. birth.] [Birth.] 

A. Technically: 

L Nautical : 

1. A proper distance between ships lying 
at anchor or under sail. (Harris.) 

To give a wide berth to : To keep far away 
from. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

2. A convenient place to moor a ship in. 

3. The berth of a mess: The proper place on 
board for the mess to put their chests in. 
(Harris.) 


4. A sleeping-place of limited dimensions 
on board ship. It consists of a box or shelf, 
usually permanent, occupying a space against 
the wall of a state-room or cabin. 

II. Railway travelling: A sleeping - place, 
like that described under A., 4, in a Pullman’s 
or other railway sleeping-car. 

If In railway cars bertha are usually made 
at two elevations ; the lower one is made up 
by bridging the space between two adjacent 
seats, the upper berth by letting down a shelf 
from above. [Sleepino-car.] 

B. Ord. Lang. : A situation, an appoint- 
ment. (Used specially in the phrase, "A 
comfortable berth, ” by which is meant an 
official situation in which the pay is handsome 
and the duties light) 

berth and space. 

Ship-building : The distance between tbe 
moulding-edge of one bent or frame of a ship 
and the moulding of another beat or frame. 
The same as Room and space. 

* berth (2), s. [IceL & O. Sw. breeda = rage ; 
Sw. brad = hot, eager, keen.] Rage (?) (Wyn- 
toun.) (Scotch.) 

” Than past thai fra the Kyug in werth. 

And slw, and heryid in thare berth.” 

Wyntoun, vu.. 9, 47. (Jamieson.) 

berth, birth, v.t [From berth, s.] To allot 
each seaman a place for his hammock. (Totten.) 

Ber'-tha, a. [Teutonic female name. A.S. 
beorht == bright The Greeks substituted 
Ei»5o£ia (Eudoxia) — good name, good report, 
fame, for the Teutonic Bertha .] 

Astron. .* An asteroid, the 154th found. It 
was discovered by Prosper Henry on the 4th 
of November, 1S75. 

berthed, t birthed, pa. par. & a. [Berth, v.] 

ber-thel’-la, s. A species of marine mollusks. 

* ber'-thene, • bir'-thun, s. [Burden.] 

“As an beuy birthun, tho b«o maad heuy on mo."— 
Wy cliff* (Pt. xxxrii. 5*. 

ber'-thi-er-Ine, s. [Named after Bertbier. a 
French chemist and mineralogist, with suffix 
-ine.] A mineral, called also Charaoisite 
(q.v.). 

ber’-thi-er-Ite, s. [From Berthier, a French 
chemist and mioeralogist.] A mineral occur- 
ring in elongated prisms, or massive, fibrous 
massive, plumose, or granular. It has a 
metallic lustre and a dark steel-gray colour, 
often with iridescent spots ; the hardness is 
2—3, the sp. gr. 4 — 1*3. Compos.: Sulphur, 
29 9 ; antimony, 57*0 ; and iron 13*1 = 100. 
It occurs in Cornwall ; in Frauce, Saxony, 
Hungary, New Brunswick, and California. 

berth-ihg, t birth -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Berth, v.j 

A. A B. As pres. par. £par. adj. : Iu senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive (Nautical): 

1. The act of giving an anchorage to. 

2. The act of furnishing with a berth. 

* berth-in-sek, * bird-in-sek, * burd- 
in-seck, s. [A.S. geburtkyn in saecce= a 
burden in a sack ; or from gebeora = to carry.] 

Law of Berthinsek : A law, according to 
which no man was to be punished capitally 
for stealing a calf, sheep, or as much meat as 
he could carry on his back in a sack. (Scotch.) 
"Be the law of Birdinsck na man suld die, or be 
hanged for the thioft of ane echeepe. ane wtalt, or for 
sa meikle meate as he may beare vpon bis backe in 
ane seek; bot all sik thieuea suld pay ane scbiepe or 
ane cow to him in quhais land be u taken, and ui air- 
over enld be scurged. — Skene. (Jamieson.) 

ber-thol-let’-i-a, s. [Named after Berthollet, 
a celebrated French chemist, who was born 
on the 9th of December, 174S, and died on the 
6th November, 1S22.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Lecythidaceae. The only species ia a 
large tree, growing 100 feet high, with a dia- 
meter of two feet, found in the foresta which 
fnnge the Orinoco. It has yellowish -white 
flowers, with six unequal petals, and a fleshy 
ring consisting of many white stamina. The 
fruit ia the size of a man's head, with four 
cells and six or eight nuts. These are called 
Brazil or, from the place where they are 
shipped, Para nuts, are an article of com- 


merce, being eatable, besides furnishing a 
bland oil used by watchmakers and artists. 




LEAF AND FRUIT OF BERTHOLET1A. 


At Para the fibrous bark of the tree is used to 
place of oakum for caulking ships. 

* ber-ti-sene, $. [Bartizan.] (0. Scotch.) 

ber’-tram, s. [In Ger. bertram; corrupted 
from Lat. pyrethrum (q.v.).] The name of 
two plants, 

1. According to Lyte, the name of a Compo- 
site plant, Pyrethrum parthenium. 

2. According to Parkinson, a name of Ana - 
cyclus pyrethrum, also one of the Composite. 

* ber-tyn, v. t. [From A. S. brytan — to break.) 
[Erittvn.] To strike ; to batter. (Scotch.) 

* ber-u-ham, s. [Berwham.] 

Ber-vie, a [Contracted from lover bervie. 
(See def.).] 

1. Geog. : Inverbervie, a village and parish 
in Kincardineshire. 

2. A haddock cured there. 

bervie-haddock, s. A haddock split 
and half-dried with the smoke of a firtf of 
wood. These haddocks receive do more heat 
than is oecessary for preserving them pro- 
perly. 

’'ber-ward.s. [Bearward.] (O. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

* ber-we, * ber-owe, s. [A.S. 5«iro, beam 
= a grove.] A grove, a shady place. 

“ Bmee or ecb&dewe (berowe or abadowe), umbra- 
culum, umbra."'— Prompt. Pare. 

* berwen, v.t. [Burwen.J 

* ber - wham, * ber - u - ham, • barg - 
heame { Old Eng.), bark-ha-am, bark- 
barn, brau-chin (N. of Eng. dialect ), bre- 
cham, brech-ame (ch guttural) {Scofcft),s. 
[Etymology doubtful. Dr. Murray suggests 
that the first element may be from A.S. 
beorgan. = to protect. The second is prob- 
ably hame (q.v.)] The collar of a draught- 
horse. 

M Erne ham, bony* colero ( beruham for bora . . .)T— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* ber'-y, * ber’-ye, s. [Berry.] 

* ber'-y, v.t. [Bury.] (Scotch.) 

ber’-y, *ber'-yss, + ber-is$h,t>.t. [Buby.) 

(Scotch.) 

* be-ry-chen, v.t. [Burwen.] 

* beryd, pa. par. & a. [A.S. berian = to strike, 
beat.) Troddeo. 

M Bl tbe beryd weye we abulen gcon.”— Wydiffe 
(A 'umbers xx. l»k 

* be-rye, s. [Berry.] 

* ber-y-el, * ber-y-els, $. [Biriel,) 

* ber-y-cn, v.t. [Burwen.] 

ber-y-Iage, s. [Burying.] 

ber’-yl, * ber-ile, s. & a. [In Sw. & Dan. 

beryl; Ger. beryll; Gael, t beril; Fr. beryl; O. 
Fr. beril , bericle ; Proy. berillc, bericle ; Sp. 
berylo; Port. & Ital. berille ; Lat ber Ulus = 
the beryl, and various other gems ; Gr. fir/pv A- 
Ao? ( bcrullos ) = a jewel of sea-green colour, 
the beryl. Compare Arab, ballur = crystal 
( Catafago ), ballauvr, bilawr — beryl, crystal 
(Afabn); Pera. bullxtr, bulHir-= crystal.] 


6itc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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A. As substantive : 

L Mineralogy: 

1. vis a genus : A mineral genus, compre- 
hending both the emerald and the beryl pro- 
perly so called, the former bright emerald- 
green, from the presence of chromium, and 
the latter of other colours, from having iron 
instead of chromium. [Emerald.] The com- 
position is silica, 66*8; alumina, 19 T ; gluciaa, 
141 = 100. The hardness is 7*5 — S; the sp. 
gr.. 2*63— 2 76. It is in lustre vitreous, more 
rarely resinous. It is brittle, transparent or 
translucent, and with feeble double refraction. 
The genus is always crystalline, never in any 
circumstances massive. Its crystals belong to 
the rhomltohedral system, and are hexagonal 
prisms, either of regular form or variously 
modified. 

2. As a s])ecies : A mineral species consisting 
of those varieties of the beryl genus which 
are transparent and colourless, or yellowish- 
blue, pale green, or rose-red, as distinguished 
from those which are bright greeo. The 
varieties are distinguished by their colours. 
Pliny recognises four or iiva of the following 
varieties (1) Colourless. (2) Bluish-green. 
[Aquamarine.] (3) Apple-green. ^Greenish- 
yellow to iron-yellow and hooey-yellow. It 
is the ancient chrysoberyllus, but oot the 
modem chrysoberyl. [Chrysoberyl.] David- 
souite falls under this variety. (5) Pale yel- 
lowish-green, the ancient chrysoprasus, but 
not the modern chrysoprasc . [Chrysoprase.] 
(6) Clear sapphire blue, the hyacinthozontes of 
Pliny. (7) Pale sky blue, the aeroides of Pliny. 
(8) Pale violet or reddish. (9) Opaque 
brownish yellow, of waxy or greasy lustre. (10) 
Colourless or white. [Goshenite.] (Dana.) 
Transparent beryls are found in Siberia, 
India, and Brazil. The best Aquamariue is 
from Brazil; Davidsonite is from Rubislaw 
and other quarries near Aberdeen. Other 
varieties of beryl occur in Cornwall, near 
Dublin, and abroad. The beryl is a lapidary’s 
gem. 

II. The beryl of Scripture : 

1. A gem, the Ileb. ^'UTtFJ ( Tarshish ), so 
called presumably as having been brought 
from one of the two places, perhaps Tartessus 
in Spain, denominated hi Scripture Tarshish. 
It was probably the chrysolite or topaz, though 
some, with less likelihood, thiuk it was amber. 
It constituted the fourth row of stones in the 
high-priest's breastplate. (Exod. xxviii. 20 ; 
xxxix. 13. See also Song v. 14 ; Ezek. i. 16 ; 
x. 9 ; xxviii. 13 ; Dan. x. 6.) 

2. A gem, the rendering of the Sept. 0i)pef- 
Aioi' (hcrullion) in the Sep tu agin t Greek of Job 
xxviii. 16 and Ezek. xxviii. 13. The Hebrew 
word is Dnd ( shoham ), translated “onyx" in 
those passages, and “ onyx-stoae " in Geo. ii. 
12 ; Exod. xxviii. 9 ; xxxv. 9, 27. Tbe species 
has uot been properly identified. 

3. The rendering of the Gr. 0ijpuXAos (be- 
rullos ) = the beryl (ltev. xxi. 20). It is made 
to constitute the foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem. 

"... the first foundation was jasper . . . the fourth 
an emerald . . . the eighth beryl."— Rev. xxi. 19, 20. 

B. As adjective : Of or belonging to the beryl 
In any of the foregoing senses. 

"... and the appearance of the wheels was as the 
colour of a beryl atone.”— Ezek. X- 9. 

* bcryl-crystal, a. An old name for the 
beryl, presumably derived from the fact that 
It is always crystalline. [Beryl.] 

foery 1 like, a. Like a beryl. 

" It is scarcely possible to imagine anything more 
beautiful than the beryl-like blue of these glaciers." — 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch. x. 

bcr-yl -ll-a, s. [From beryllium (q.v.), BeO.] 
Oxide of beryllium = glucina. A tight, taste- 
less, colourless powder, separated from alu- 
mina by its solubility in a cold concentrated 
solution of ammonium carbonate. It is soluble 
in caustic alkalies. It forms soluble colourless 
salts, which do not form alums nor give a blue 
colour with cobalt nitrate when tested by the 
blow-pipe. These salts have a sweet taste, 
hence the name glucina. Beryllium salts are 
precipitated as beryllia hydrate by (NTI 4 ) 2 S; 
the precipitato is dissolved by long boiling 
with NII 4 C1. 

ber yl line, a. [Eng. &eri/7(r>i»e.] Pertain- 
ing to a beryl, resembling a beryl, (irefester.) 

ber yl’ li-um, bcr-il'-ll-um, s. [Latin- 
ised from Gr. 0»jpuAAtoe ( bcrullion ), ditnin. of 


/3>JpvAAoy ( berullos ) = a sea-green mineral, the 
beryl (q.v.).] Beryllium: symb. Be; at. wt. 
9 3. A rare white malleable metal, the same 
as Glucinum; sp. gr., 21. It does oot decom- 
pose water. Its melting-point is below that 
of silver. It is dissolved by caustic potash 
aad dilute acids with the solution of hydro- 
gea. It occurs as a silicate in Phenacite, 
also in the mineral Beryl along with alumi- 
nium silicata. [Glucinum.] 

* ber-yn, v.t. [Bear, v .] 

* ber-yne, v.t . [Bury.] 

* ber-y-nes, * ber-y-niss, &. TA.S. byrignes, 
byrigednes — burial.] Burial. 

"And he deyt thareftir sone ; 

Aud syne wea brocht till berynes." 

Harbour, iv. 334, MS. (Jamieson.) 

* ber-yng, * ber-ynge, pr. par. & s. [Bear- 
ing.] (Chaucer, &c.) 

A. As pr. par. : The same as Bearino, pr. 
par . 

B. As substantive : 

1. The act of carrying. 

" Berynge : Portagium, latura.” — Prompt. Parr. 

2. The act of behaving, behaviour. 

"... thei schul he of good loos, condictons, and 
beryng"—Eng. Gild (Ear. Eng. Tezt Soc.J, pi 3. 

* 3. The lap. 

" Him thoughts a gosbauk with gret flyght 
Setlith ou his beryng." A lisa under, 4$ A. 

ber -yx, s. [Gr. 0ij pof ( berux ) ( Bescherelle , not 
in Lidtlell & Scott, <£c.) = an unkaown fish.] 
A genus of fishes of the order Acanthopterygii, 
and the family Pcrcidae. They have do repre- 
sentative in Britain. 

ber-zcl'-i-an-lte, s. [In Ger. Berzeliit. 
Named after the great chemist and mineralo- 
gist the Baroa Jacob von* Berzelius.] A 
mineral placed by Dana in his Galena group. 
It consists of selenium, 38*4 to 40 ; copper, 
61*6 to 64 =100. It is a selenide of copper. 
It is a silvery-white species with a metallic 
lustre, occurring in Swedeu and in tha Harz. 

ber-zcl’-i-ite, s. & a. [In Ger. berzeliit, berze- 
lit. Named after Berzelius.] [Berzelianite.] 

A. As subshuifive ; A mineral, called also 
Kiilmite(q.v.), but Dana prefers the name Ber- 
zeliite. It is massive, cleaving in one direction, 
is brittle, with a waxy lustre, and a dirty-w r hite 
or honey-yellow colour. Hardness, 5—6 ; sp. 
gr., 2*52. Compos.: Arseoic acid, 56‘46 to 
58*51 ; lime, 20 96 to 23 ‘22 ; oxide of magnesia, 
15*61 to 15*68; oxide of manganese, 2*13 to 
4*26. It occurs in Sweden. 

B. As adjective : Of or belonging to Berze- 
liite. Dana has a Berzeliite group of minerals. 

ber -ze -line, s. [Also named after Berzelius.] 
[Berzelianite.] A mineral, called also Ber- 
zelianite (q.v.). 

ber'-zel-ite, S. [Also named after Berzelius.] 
A mineral, called also Mendipite (q.v.). 

be-saint', v.t. [Eug. prefix be, and saint.] To 
make a saint of. 

"... and 

Old Jezebel for showing how to paint." 

John Hall : Poems , p. 3. 

* be gaunt (0. Eng.), * beg and, * bei- 

5 and (0. Scotch), s. [Bezant.] 

* bcg-ayl'e,s. [From Norm. Fr: besayle( O. Fr. 
besecl ; Mod. Fr. bisa'ieul) = a great grand- 
father ; Fr. & Lat. bis = twice, and Fr. a'ieul 
= grandfather ; Lat. avolus, dimin. of anus = 
a grandfather.] 

0. Law : A writ issued when one claims 
redress of an abatement, which he alleges took 
placa on the deatli of his great-grandfather or 
great-grand mot lie r. It is called also a writ de 
uv o, Lat. = concerning one's grandfather. It 
differs from aa assize of mart dc ancestor, aud 
from writs of ayle, of tresayle, aud of cosinage 
(see these terms). 

* be -sc At - ter, v.t. [Eng prefix be, & scatter.] 
To scatter over. 

" Her goodly lockes adowne her backe did flow 
Unto her waste, with flowrea bespattered," 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. xL 44. 

* be-sc&t'-tered, pa. par. [Bescatter.] 

* be-scat'-tcr-lng, pr. jxir. [Bescatter.] 

* be-seorn’, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and scorn.] 
To scorn, to treat with scorn, to contemn. 


" Then wa# he beseemed, that oneiy should hav% 
been honoured In all thing*."— Chaucer .- Part. Tale. 

* be scorned, pa. par. [Bescorn.] 

* be-8 corn -lAg, *>r. par. [Bescorn.] 

* be-scram'-ble, v.t. [Pref. be, aad Eng. scram- 
bte,\.] To scratch, to tear. (Sylvester in N. E.D.) 

* be-scratgh, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and scratch, ] 
To scratch. 

* be-scrat'ght, • bescracht, pa. par . [Be- 

SCRATCH.] 

“ For aore he swat, and, ronnlng through that same 

Thick foreat, was bescracht and both hia feet nigh 
lame." Spenser : F.Q., 11L v. 3. 

be-scra'wl, v.t, [Eng. psefix be, and scrawl.] 
To scrawl over ; to c.over with scrawls. 

" These wretched projectors of ours, that btmcrawl 
their pamphlets every day with new forma of govern- 
ment for our churcn." — Milton: Keaton of Church 
Gcv., 1. L 

be-scra' wled, pa. par. [Bescrawl.] 

be-scra'wl-mg, pr. par. [Bescrawl ] 

be-screen’, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and screen .] 

1. Lit. : To scree □, to cover with a screen* 

2. Fig. : To conceal, to hide from view. 

“ What man art thou, that thus bescreen’d in night. 

So stumbleat on my counsel ? " ....... 

Shaketp. : Romeo & Juliet, IL 2. 

be-screen'ed, pa. par. & a. [Bescreen.] 

be-screcn -ldg, pr. par. & a. [Bescbeen.) 

be-scrfb’-ble, v.t. [Eog. pref. be, and scribbl*.\ 
To scribble over. 

"... beteribbled, with a thousand trifling imper- 
tinences . . ."—Milton : Doct. and hit. of Diooros, iL 13. 

be-scrib -bled, pa. par. & a. [Bescribble,] 

be-scrib'-bling, pr. par. [Bescribble.] 

* be-sciim'-ber, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and O. 
Eog. scMiwi&er(q.v.).] To besmear, to befouL 

" Did Block betcumber 

Statutes’ white suit, wi’ tbe parchment lace thera? * 
Hen Jonton : Staple of Eewt, v. 2. 

* be-scum'-bered, pa. par. & a. [Be- 
bcumber.] 

* be-scum -ber-ing, pr. par. [Bescumber.] 

* be-scutph-eon, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
scutcheon.] To adorn as with an escutcheon. 

" In a superb feather’d hearse, 

Betcutcheon'd and betagged with verse.” 

Churchill : The Ghost, hk. iv. 

* be-se'e, * be-seye, * be-se, * bi-se, * by- 

so, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sec.] To see, to 
contemplate. (Sometimes used with a reflexiva 
pronoun.) 

*• And thei seiden, What to vsT bete thee.”— Wyclijf* 
(Purvey), Matt, xxvii. 4. 

bo-see^b', * be-seebe, * bi-seebe, by- 
scche, by sechc. be-seke, bi-seke, 
# be seg© (j>ret. besoucht, besought, bysoughte, 
beseeched; pa. par. besought, beseeched), v.t. 
[From Eng. prefix be, and seek ; sechen, seken; 
A.S, secan. In Ger. ersuchen ; Dut. verzoeken. ] 
[Seek.] To entreat, to supplicate, to implore, 
to pray earnestly, to beg. It is followed by — 

(a) A simple objective of the person im- 
plored. 

"But we fccscJtc you of mercle and socour.” 

Chaucer . C. T.. 917. 

"... and besought him, saying, Lord, if tbon wilt, 
thou canst make me clean.’*— Luke v. 12. 

Or (b) by an objective and a clause of a 
sentence introduced by that. 

"Bytechyng him of grace, er that thay wentyn. 

That he wold grauuteu hem a certeyn day." 

Chaucer: C. T, 8,054-S. 

Or (c) by an olyectiva of tbe person and an 
infinitive. 

"And he besetch'd me to entreat your majesties." 

Shake* p. : Hamlet, UL L 

Or (d) by an objective of the thiag earnestly 
begged for. 

" Before I come to them. I beseech your patience, 
whilst i speak something."— Sprat. 

* be-see^h, s. [From Beseech, v.] A suppli- 
cation. 

"Good madam, hear the suit that Edith urges 
With such submiss beseeches. “ 

Beaum. A FL : Bloody Brother. 

be seegb'-er, t. [Eng. beseech; -er.] One 
who beseeches. 

" Lot no unkind, no fair besccchcrt klU : 

Think all hut one, aud mo in that one ’ WUL* 

Shaketp. ; Sonnets, 13k 


boll, b6j7; p6iit, jox^l; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £, 
-clan, -tlan = sham, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$ion -- zhun* -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, kc. — bel, dgL 
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* be-see^h ed, pa. par . [Now Besought.] 

[Beseech, n.f.J 

be-8ee5h'-mg, pr. par. «fc s. [Beseech, v.t.) 

A, & B. As pr. par. and particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. .4# substantive : The act of supplicating, 
supplication. 

**Thls tame brteechiny of rejects peace/; 

Thornton: Britannia. 

be-see^hlng-Ly, * bisekandlik, adv. 

[Eng. beseeching; -Ip.) In a beseeching man- 
ner, imploringly. {Neale.) 

* bc-9ce9h , -ment. s. [Eug. beseech; -merit.) 
Supplication, an entreaty. 

" While besstektnent denotes . . ."—Goodwin : Work 
qftho Holy Ohoti, bk. in., eh. i. 

« be -seek , * be seek©, v.t. [Beseech.] To 

beseech. 

. and there with prayers meeke ^ 

And myld entreaty lodging did for her be seek*.. 

Spenser: F. V-> ’ *■ Hu 37. 

be seem', * be seem e, * be seme, v.t. & i. 
[Eug. pretix be, and seem.) 

A. Trans. : To become ; to be fit, suitable, 
proper for, or becoming to. 

'* As man what could beseem him better."— looker : 
BecL PvL, bk. v.. cb. xlviii.. i i. 

B, intransitive.* 

1. To be fit, suitable, or proper. 

»• But with f.iire couoteuaunce. as beseemed beat. 

Her entertaynd." Spenser : F. Q.. UL lv. 66. 

♦ 2. To seem ; to appear. 

-mg, pr. par., & s. [Beseem.] 

A. ^ts pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As participial adj. : Befitting. 

- And uinde Verona's ancient citizens „ 

Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

bhakesp. : Borneo and J uliet, L L 
c. AssubsL: Comeliness. ( Baret .) 

be-seem - ing-ly, adv. (Eng. beseeming ; - ly .) 
In a beseeming manoer, becomingly, fitly, suit- 
ably, properly. (J. 11. Newman: Dream of 
Gcrontius, v. 40.) 

be-seem' Ing-ness, s. [Eng. beseeming; 
-ness.) The quality of being beseeming; fit- 
ness, suitableness, (JPebster.) 

be-seem' ly, a. [Eng. beseem; -ly.] Like 
what beseems ; fitting, suitable, becoming 
proper. 

•• See to their seats they hye with merry glee. 

And in beteemty order sitten there ” 

Shenstone : Bchoolmistrest. 

* be -seen', * be-seene, * be-seine,p«. par 
[Besee.] In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. Specially — 

1. Of persons : Having well seen to anything 
well acquainted or conversant with ; skilled. 
(Generally with well preceding it.) 

. weill beseine iu histories both uew and old — 
PUxcottie : Cron., p. 3». 

2. Of things or of persons : Who or which 
have been well Been to ; provided, furnished 
fitted out. 

•• His lord sot forth of his lodging with all his at- 
tendant* in very good older and richly beseen. — /V- 
tco'-tte : Cron., \x «65. {Jamieton.) 

Well beseem: Of good appearance ; comely. 

" And sad habiliments right well betrene." 

Spenter: F. Q., L xiL 5. 

* be-seik', V.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sciAr. ] 
[Beseech, Beseek.] 

* be-scin (0. Eng.), * be-scine (0. Scotch), 

pa. par. [Besee, Beseem.] 

*beseke»v.t. [Beseech.] 

be-set', * be-sette , * be sete, * by-s©tte, 

* by-set-ten, * by set (pret. beset, ' bi- 
sett ulc, * by set; pa. par. beset), v.t. [Eng. 
prefix be, and set; A.S. biseftan = to set near, 
to place (from be, and settan = to cover, to 
eit, to set ; S\v. besatta ; Ban. bescctte ; But. 
bezetten = to occupy, to Like, to invest, garri- 
son, border, or edge ; N. 11. Ger. beselzcn ; 

O. H. Ger. bfsa.rjaii.] [Set.] 

* I. To set, to set on, or to. 

1. More lit. : To place, to put, to station, to 
fix, to appoint, to employ, to bestow. 

“Therefore the love of everything that Is not betet 
in God. "— Chaucer : The Parson* Tale. 

2. More Jig. (chiefly from O. H. Ger. bisazjan 
= ... to serve a table) : — 

(1) To cause to serve ; to serve (as a table). 
{Chaucer.) 


(2) To serve for : to become ; to be suitable 
to. (Scotch.) [Besit.] 

" . . . if thou he the chi Mr of God. doe a* betet t thy 
estate— sleep not. but wake."— Bollock on 1 Thru., 
p. 258. (^amiMOH.) 
n. To eet upon ; to fall upon. 

“At once upou him ran. mid hi in beset 
With strokes of mortal »teef 

: Faery Queen. 

m. To set around. 

1. More literally : 

(1) Gen. : To set around, as jewels around a 
crown, or anything similar. 

\ •• A robe of azure beset with drops of gold."— Addi- 

son ; .Spectator, No. 425. 

(2) To surround with hostile intent ; to be- 
siege ; to set upon ; to infest, as a band of 
robbers do, a road. 

•• Follow him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is beset, he cannot ‘scape. * 

Sltakejtp. : Two dent, of l erona, v. a 
"Though with hi* Ixddest at his back. 

Even Roderick D»iu beset the track. 

Scott : The Lady of the Lake, 11. 85. 

2. More Jig. : To surround (used of things, 
of dangers, mobs, or other obstructions) ; to 
perplex, to embarrass, to entangle with snares 
or difficulties. 

•• poor England ! thou art a devoted deer. 

Betet with evry ill hut that of fear " 

Cow per : Tabic Talk. 

be-set', * be-sett'e, pa. par. [In A_S. beseten , 
besetten .] [Beset.] 

be set'-tlAg, * besetlng, pr. par., a., & $. 
[Beset, v.t.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ participial adj. : In 
seoses corresponding to those of the verb. 

A besetting sin: The sin ever present with 
one ; the special sio to which, from constitu- 
tional proclivities or other causes, one is in 
constant danger of yielding. The expression 
is founded ou.Heb. xii. 1, “ Let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us." The metaphor seems to be that of 
a long flowing garment which tends to em- 
barrass the movements of a runner, if not 
even to trip and overthrow him. 

" A disposition to triumph over the fallen has never 
been one of the besetting tin* of Englishmen."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch xiv. 

C. >ls. subst. : The act of surrounding. 

“Ami the ftesefinp of one house to robbeit . . 

Sir John Cheeke : The Hurt of Sedition. 

* be-sew, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sew.) 

•* The dead bodie was betexocd 
In clothe of golde. and leide therln.” 

Gower: Conf. Amant., hk. vllL 

*be-seye\ besey, pa. par. [Beseem.] 

Evil besey: 111 beseeu; of a mean appear- 
ance. (Chaucer.) 

Richly beseye: Of a rich appearance ; well 
dressed. 

*be-sba'de, v.t. [Eng. be ; shade.) To shade ; 
to hide in shadow. 

" For he is with the ground bcshade.l 
Ho that the moone is somdele failed." 

Gower : Conf. AmurU., bk. vt 

be-sba n, s. [Arab.] 

Botany : The Balm of Mecca (Balsamotlendron 
opobalsamum). 

*be-shed, * bi -ached, v.t. [Eng. be, and 
shed.) To besprinkle, wet. 

“ Azitel took the cloth on the bed. and bitcheddo 
with watir."— Wycliffc (/I*. Kings viiL 15). 

* be-sbet; * be-sbette, pa. par. [Beshut.] 
Shut up. (Chaucer.) 

*be-shl'ne, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sJiine. 
In Ger. beschcincn.) To shine upon ; to give 
light or brightness to ; to enlighten, to il- 
luminate. 

" When the sun is set. It hcMlfW/i not the world."— 
Qoldcn Soke, ch. 80. (Iiichurdeon.) 

besb'-met, S. [Native name.] Grapes made 
into a consistence resembling honry, a staple 
article of commerce in Asia Minor. 

be-shrew 7 , *be-shrewe, * be-sehrew, 
" bi-sehrewen, " be-sebrow (ew as u), 

v.t. i Eng. prefix be, auds/ireu?.] 

1. To imprecate a mild curse upon ; to wish 
that a trifling amount of evil may happen to 
(with a being, a person, or a thing for tbe 
object). 

" Des. It is my wretched fortune. 
lago. BeFhr ew him for it ! 

How comes this trick upon hiinf “ 

Shakejp. r Othello, lv. 2. 

2. Under the guise of uttering an impreca- 
tion against one, really to utter an exclamatioa 
of love, tenderness, or coaxing. 


“ Bethrew your heart, fair daughter." 

Shakesp.: 2 Henry IV., U. S. 

3. To deprave, make evil. 

" Who goth simpleli. goth trostli : who forsothe be- 
threwlth hi s weies, shiU he rnaad opeue."— Wycliffe 
(Prov x. 8). 

*J Generally in the imperative, signifying 
•« W oe be to ” (see examples above). Once in 
Shakespeare in the pr. indicative with I. 

' * I betrh re w all shrows. " 

Shakes p . ; Lone'* Labour Lott. v. 2. 

Bcschrew me, beschrew my heart : A form of 
asseveratiou ; indeed. ( Schmult , Shakespeare 
Lcric., £c.) 

be-shroiid; v.t . [Eng. prefix be, and sAroud. ] 
To slu'oud. 

be-shroud'-ed, pa. par. [Beshuoud.] 
be-shroiid’-ing, pr. par. fBEsnnouD.] 

* be-sbut r , * be-sliet; * be-shett e, vX 

[Eng. prolix be, and shet.) To shut up. 

"Slth Bialacoil they have bethel. 

Fro me iu prison wickedly " 

Bom of the Rote, 4,488. 


be-8ide, be-si de?, *bi si-dis, *by- 
syde, * by syde. * bi syde, prep. & adp. 
[Eng. prefix be, and side; A.S. besUlan = by 
the side ; be and 6t = by, near, and sidan, dat 
of sid = a side.] 

A, As prep, (originally of old form akin to- 
both beside aod besides; now chiefly, and in- 
deed all but exclusively, of the form beside) : 

I. Lit. : By the side of ; he ace, near, in im- 
mediate proximity to. 

" Iu that dai Jhesu* yede out of the bous and sat 
bitldit the sea."— Wycliffe : J fat/. xilL 1. 

"... heleadeth me betide the still vrstsn. "—Psalm 
xxiiL 1 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . Over and above ; iu addition to. 

", , . four thousand men. beside women and chil- 
dren."— i/aft. xv. 38. 

"Thus we find in South America three birds which 
use their wings for other purposes besides flight. — 
Darwin: Voyage round the cli. ix, 

2. Outside of : apart from, but not contrary 
to. 

" It Is betide my present business to enlarge upon 
this speculation "—Locke. 

3. Out of; in a etate deviating from and 
often coatrary to. 

(a) Without a rejlexive pronoun : 

" Of vagabonds we say, 

That they are ne'er betide their way." 

Hitdibras. 

(b) With a reflexive pronoun : (Used iu the 
nlirase, “To be beside one's self,” meaniog to- 
1 l>e out of one's senses, to be mad.) 

"... Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
betide thyself."— .4 ct* xxvt 24. 

B. ds adverb (chiefly, though by no mtctns 
exclusively, of the form besides) : Moreover, 
over and above ; in addition to this, more than 
that ; not of the number, class, or category 
previously mentioned. 

" And the meu said unto Lot, Hast thou here any 
betide* I . . .’’—Gen. xix. 12. 

^] Beside the mark : Away from the point 
aimed at ; lienee irrelevantly. 

"Adesf man . . . who argues beside Ih* m«rf- 
Macaulay : Utilitarian Theory of Government. 

(a) Crabb thus distinguishes between besides 
and moreover : — Besides marks simply the con- 
nection which subsists between what goes 
before and what, follows ; moreover marks the 
addition of something particular to what has 
already been said. Thus, in enumerating the 
good qualities of an individual, we may say, 
“he is, besides , of a peaceable disposition.’ On 
concluding any subject, we may introduce a 
farther clause by a moreover; “moreover, we 
must not forget the claims uf those who will 
suffer by such a chaoge.” 

(7>) Besules and except are thus discriminated : 
Besides expresses the idea of addition ; except 
that of exclusion. “There were many there 
besides ourselves ; ” “ No one except ourselves 
will be admitted.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

be-sie'ge, * besege, *bi aege,v.f. [From 

Eug. prefix be. and siege. In Fr. assieger ; 
from sieger — to set ; siege — a seat, ... a 
siege.] [Siege.] 

1. Lit. :'To sit down before a place with the 
view of capturing it ; to isvesfc a place with 
hostile armaments ; to open trenches against 
it, and when suitable preparations have been 
made, to assault it, with the view of capturing 
it by force or compelling its surrender. 

"... Sbaltaaueser king of Assyria cxuie up *gaiu»i 
Samaria, and besieged it. —2 Kings xviii. 9. 
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2. Fig. : To beset, to surround a person or 
place with numbers of people, as, for instance, 
with a multitude of beggars clamouring for 
relief. 

* be siege', s. [From besiege, v. (q.v.;.] Siege; 
besiegement. 

** . . snfflsed him fur tbe besiege of Sagittm"— 
Hackluyt: Voyages, il. 15. 

be-sieged, * beseged, pa. par. <fc a. [Be- 
siege, y] 

be-sie'ge-ment, s. [Eng. besiege ; -ment.) 
The act of besieging ; the state of being be- 
sieged. 

“Ecbe person setting before their eies besiegnnenr, 
hmigsr. and the arrogant enemy, . . ."—Goldyng 
Justice, p. 31. {Richardson.) 

be-sie'-ger, s. [Eng. besieg(e) ; -er.] One 
who besieges a place. (Generally used in the 
plural.) 

"Thoir spirits rose, and the besiegers began to lose 
heart."— Hacaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xvi. 

be-sieg ing, pr. par. &, a. [Besiege, v.t.) 

t be-sleg'-mg ly t odtt [Eiig. besieging: - ly .] 
After the manner of an army prosecuting a 
siege. (IPebster.) 

be-sil-ver, v.f. [Eng. prefix be, and stZrer.] 
To cover with, or array in silver. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

‘'Though many streams his banks besilucrcd . " 

G Fletcher : Christ's Triumph on Earth. {Richardson ) 

be-Sil -Vcred, pa. par. [Besilver.] 

*be-singe, * be-zenge, v.t. [Eng. be, and 

singe.) To singe. 

“The prfve cal bezength ofte hia ecln." — Ayenb.. p. 230. 

+ be-si'r-en, v.t. [-Eng. prefix be, and siren.] 
To art the siren to ; to lure as the sirens 
were fabled to do. (Quorterty Review.) 

t be-sir'-ened, pa par . [Besiren.] 

t be-s'ir -en-ihg, pr. par. [Besiren.] 

* be-sif, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sit.] To sit 
well upon, to suit, to befit. [Beset, I. 2.] 

" Me ill besits, that In der-doing armea 
And honour's suit my vowed daies do spend.*' 
Spenser: F. Q., II. vIL 10. 

* be- sit -tmg, pr. par. [Besit.] Befitting. 

“ And that which is for ladies moat befitting. 

To stint all strife, and foster Iriendly peace " 

Spenser: F. Q . IV U. 19. 

* be-sl&b -ber, v.t. [Beslobber.] 

“ Thniine come eleuthe al bitlabered, with two slymy 
eiyen " P Plowman, bk. v , 392. 

be-sla ve, n.f. [Eng. prefix &*, and shire.] To 
enslave ; to make a slave of. (Iu general 
figuratively.) 

M . . . and hath bcslared himself to a bewitching 
beaut}’, . . ."—Rp Hall: Works, ii. 116. 

" It (covetousness] . . . beslaves the affections, . . ." 
—Quarles : Judgment and Mercy. 

be-Sla'ved, pa. par. k a. [Beslave.] 

bc-slav'-er, v.t. [Eng. prefix 6c, and storer.] 
To slaver ; to defile with slaver. 

“ . . one of your rheumatkk j>oeta thnt beslavers 

nil the pajier he comes by, . . ."—Return from Pur- 
nusstts, i 3. 

be-sl&v'-cred, pa. par. & a [Beslaver.] 
be-slav'-er-mg, pr. par. [Beslaver.] 
be-sla -vihg, pr. par. [Beslave.] 

bes-le'r-i-a, s. [Named after Basil Besler, an 
apothecary lit Nuremberg, joint editor of a 
sumptuous botanical work.] 

lint. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Serophnlarineea? (Figworts). The species 
arc ornamental. Several have been introduced 
from the West Indies and South America. 

bc-sli me, r.f. [Eng. prefix be, and slime.] To 
daub with slime 

" Onr fry of writers may bettime hi* fame. 

And give hLs action that, adulterate name" 

It. Jonson : Poetaster Frol. 

bc-sli med, pa. par. k a. [Bf.sli.me.] 
be sli -mihg, pr. par. [Bkslime.] 

be slob ber, * bc-slub ber, * by slob 

cr, t-.f. l Eng. prefix be, aud slobber, slubber.) 
To beslobber, to besmcni*. 

" . . bleed : and then besUibbcr our garments with 
It. ami swear it was the blood ol true men."— Shaken/) 
Hen. iV , 11. 4. 

bo-slob bered, * be slub'-bered, * by 
slob bered, pa. par. & a. [BKSLonaKu, 
Besl odder.] 
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be-slob'-ber-mg, * be-slub'-ber-ihg, pr. 

par. [Beslobber, Beslobber.] 

be-sliir'-ried, pa. par. k a. [Beslurry.] 

be-slur'-ry, v.t . [From Eng. prefix be, and N 
dialect of Eng. slurry = to dirty, to smear : E. 
dialect stor = thin washy mud(?). Compare Dut. 
slyk = dirt, mud.] To sioear, to soil, to detile. 

“ And being in this piteous case. 

And all beslurried bead aud face." 

Drayton . Nymphidia. 

# besme, ’ beesme, * blsme, s. [Besom.] 

" he cumniynee. fyndeth it voide, clenrid with 
bitmes, .and ma.nl faire. "— Wyclijfe {Matt. xii. 44). 

be-sme'ar, *be-smcare, v.t. [Eng. prefix 
be, aud smear. A.S. bcsmirerl, besmy red = be- 
smeared ; be and smyrian, smyrigan, smerian, 
sinirian = to smear, to anoint; smem = fat, 
grease, butter. In Dan. besmore ; Dut. be- 
smeren ; Ger. beschiniercn = to besmear.] 

1. Literally: 

TL To cover over with something unctuous, 
wrtuh adheres to what it touches. 

(a) The unctuous substance not being neces- 
sarily Jitted to defile : 

" But lay, as iu a dream of deep delight, 

Besmear'd with precious balm, whose virtuous might 

Did heal his wounds." Spenser: F. Q., 1. xi. 60. 

C b ) The unctuous substance being Jitted to dejile: 

" First, Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 
Of huinau sacrifice, and parents* tears." 

Hilton : P. L., bk. t 

2. To cover with something not unctuous. 

. . grooms besmear'd with gold." 

Hilton : P. L., bk. V, 

II. Fig. :To soil ; to defile in a moral sense. 

“ My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much be t incur it." 

Shaketp. : Her. of Fen., V. L 

be-smear ed, pa. par. [Besmear.] 

be -smear '-cr, s . [Eng. besmeor; - er . In 

Ger. beschmicrer.) One who besmears. 

be-smear'-ing, pr. par. [Besmear.] 

be-smir 9 h', * be-smir^be, * be-smyr^b, 
* be-smer 5 h, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
smirch, cognate with smear.] [Smirch, Smear.] 

1. Lit. : To besmear, so as to defile, with 
mud, filth, or anything similar. (Used with a 
material tiling for the object.) 

" Our gay ii ess and our gilt are all besmirch'd 
With ramy marching in the painful field." 

Shakes p. _■ Hen. V., lv. a 

2. Fig. : To defile, to soil, to put a con- 
spicuous blot upon. (Used chietiy with what 
is immaterial or abstract for the object.) 

" Perhaps, he loves you now ; 

And now no soil, nor cautel, doth besmirch 
The virtue of bis will."— Shakesp. : Ham, i. S. 

bc-smir 5 h'ed, * besmy^tat, pa. par. 
[Besmirch.] 

be-smir 9 h’-ing,pr. par. [Besmirch.] 

*be-smit, *be-smette, bi-smit, v.t. 
(Pref. be, and A.S. smiten — to snnte.J To 
infect, tu contaminate. 

"Thet Is a ulce buerof al the wordle Is beimet. 
Ayenbite, p. 32. 

be-smeke', v.t. [Eng. prefix &e, and smote.] 

1. To apply smoke to ; to harden or dry in 
smoke. (Johnson.) 

> 2. To soil with smoke. (Johnson.) 

be-emdls'ed, pa. par. & a. [Besmoke.] 

be-smo'-kmg, pr. par. [Besmoke.] 

be -smoo th, * bc-smoothc, v.t. [Eng. 
prefix tie, and smooth .] To make smooth. 

" And with liumurta) balm besmooth her skin " 

Chapman: Horn. Vdy*s , hk. vIlL 

* be smot’-tcred, * bc-smot'-trit (0. Sc.), 
particlp. a. [Apparently from a verb besmot- 
ter, uliicii is not found, nor is the simple verb 
smoffrr. But for the fact that smut dors not 
occur till much Inter, besmolter might he taken 
for n dim. or frequent, from besmut or smut. 
fcSkent compares smotirlich (q.v.),] Bespat- 
tered or befouled with, or as with, mud or 
dirt. 

" Of fustian he wore a gluon 
All be* mot red with bis habergeon." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7b. 

bc-sinut', v.t. [Pref. be, nnd Eng. swuf, v.] 
To cover or blacken with smut. (Lit. & 

f«. 1) 


be-smut ted, pa. par. & a. [Besmut.] 
Covered or blackened with smut ; affected 
with smut. (Said of wheat.) 

t be-snow', * be-snew, v.t. [From Eng. 
prefix be, and snow (q.v.). In A.S. besniwod = 
snowed; Dan. bcsnee= to snow upon; Dut. 
besneeuwed — covered with snow; Ger. be- 
schneien = to cover with snow.] 

1. To cover with snow, to cover with any- 
thing thick as snow-fiakes. 

“The presents every day ben newed. 

He was with giftes al besnewed." 

Ouwer : Conf. Am., bk. Tl 

2. To render white like snow. 

"Another shall 

Impearl thy teeth, a third thy white and small 
Hand shall besnow." Carew : Poems, p. 95. 

bc-snow cd(l), "be-snewed, by-suywe, 

pa. par. & a. [Besnow.] (Todd.) 

bc-snuff', v.t. [From Eng. prefix be, and 
snnff.) To besmear, soil, or defile with snuff. 

" Un wash'd her hauda, and much besnuff'd her face." 

}‘ouitg : Satire 6 . 

be- snuff 'ed, pa. par. & a. [Besnuff.] 
bc-snuf '-f mg, pr. par. [Besnuff.] 

* be-soil, v.t. [Eng. be, and soiZ.] To defile, 
soil. 

" His swerde, all bctoyled with blode.^ Merlin, L 11. 
165. 

be'-^om, * be-some, * bee-some, * be- 
sym, * be sowme, * bes-me, s. [A.S 
besmi, besema = a besom, a broom, rods, twigs ; 
Dut. bezem; (N.II.) Ger. besen ; M.H. Ger 
beseme, besme ; 0.11. Ger. besamo .] A broom 
made of twigs tied together. 

I. Lit.: A liandy domestic implement for 
sweeping with. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything which sweeps away what 
is morally worthless or offensive from tli« 
human heart. 

2. Anything which completely sweeps 
away or otherwise destroys the habitations 
or works of man, destruction. 

"... I will sweep it [Babylon] with the besom of 
destruction, saith the Lord of hosts."— Isa. xiv 23. 

3. A contemptuous designation for a low 
woman ; a prostitute. (Scotch. ) 

" Ill-f3 ard, crazy, crack-brained gowk, that she Is. 
—to set up to be sae rnuckle better than itiier folk, 
tbe auld besom, . . ."—Scott : Tates of my Landlord, 
ii. 206. {Jamieson.) 

besem-clcan, a. As clean as a besom 
can make a floor without its having been 
washed. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

t be'-som, v.t. [From besom, s. (q.v.).] To 
sweep with a besom. 

" Rolls back all Greece and besoms wide the plain." 

Harlow. 

t be-som-er, s. [Eng. Zntsom, and -er.] One 
who uses a besom. (Webster.) 

"‘bc-sert', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, anrl sort.] 
To befit, to become, to suit, to be suitable to, 
to be congruous with. 

** Such men a* may besort your age, . . 

Shakes/). : King Lear, L 4. 

* be sort', s. [From besort, v. (q.v.).] Com- 
pany, attendance, train. 

" Due reference uf place, and exhibition. 

With such accommodation, and ftejort, 

As levels with her breeding.'' 

shaketp. : Othello . L S. 

be-sot', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, aud sot (q.v.).] 

1. To make sottish, to stupefy, to take away 
the power of thinking, to dull the intellect, 
the senses, or both. 

“ Or fools besotted with their crimes. 

That know not huw to shift betimes.” 

Hud i bras. 

2. To cause to dote upon, Wffh on followed 
by that of which one is enamoured. 

" Which be. ArsoNcd on that face And eyes. 

Would rend from uh." Dry den. 

or without on — 

" Conscious of Impotence, they soon grow drunk 
With g.uimg. when they sec an able nmu 
Stun forth to notice ; and. besoftmi Uni's. 

Build hint a pedeutaL" Cou'per : The Task, bk. v. 

be-sot -tod, pa. par. & a. [Besot.] 

M . . . with bes ttmt Imae Ingratitude, 

Crams, aud blusphcniM his feeder.*' 

Hilton: Comu a 

be-sot'-tod-ly, arfi\ [Eng. besotted, and -Zy.] 
In a besotted manner, after the manner uf 
a sot. Spec. — 


boil, b 6 $: eat, 9CU, chorus, 911111, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -sion^zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = bel, dpL 
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besottodness— best 


1. biupidly senseless. 

2. With foolish dotiug. 


** After ten or twelve years* prosperous war and con- 
testation with tyranuy. bc*»dy aud b<tottedly to run 
their necks again into the yoke, which they have 
broken.'*— J/Ofon ; Rsady Way <o establish a Free 
Corn mon wealth. 


t be sot -ted-ncss,$. [Eng. besotted ; -ness.] 
The state or quality of being besotted. 

1. Stupidity, senselessness. 

. hardness, besot ted ness of heart, . . .’’—MiUon .* 
Qf True Religion, ic., ad fin. 

2. Foolish doting, infatuation. 

be-sot -ting, pr. par. k cl [Besot.] 

be-sot' tihg-ly, adv. [Eng. blotting ; -ly.) 
In a besotting manner, so as to besot 
(irebsfcr.) 


be-sought (sought as sat), pa. par. [Be- 
seech.] 


1. Pasf participle of beseech. 

** Delight* like these, ye sensual and profane. 

Ye are bid. begg d, besought to entertain.' 

C out per : progress of Error. 


2. Preterite of beseech. 

*• . . . when he besought us and we would not bear." 
— Gen. xliL 21 


•be-sour, * be sowre, v. t. [Eng. prefix 
be, and sour.] To render sour (lit. aud Jig.). 

•* How should we abhor and loath, and detest, this 
old leaven that so beiourret all our actions ; thi* 
heathenism of nnregenerate carnal nature, which 
makes our beat works so unchristian “—Hammond : 
H'orJfcjt. vol. iv., ser 15. 


be-soutb', prep. & adv. [Eng. prefix be, and 
soufflt.] To the south of. (Scotch.) 


t be-spalte, a preterite of Bespeak (q v ). 

” . . . hut her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence." 

Wordsworth The Excursion, hk. 


L 


be-sparig -le (le as el), v.f. [Eng. prefix be, 
and i/xrrpfc.] To powder over with spangles, 
to besprinkle over with anything glittering, as 
with starlight or with dew. 

“ Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright. 

The heav'ns bespangling with dishevell d light 

Pope Rape of the Lock, v ISO. 

be-sparig'-led (led as eld), pa. par. & a. 

[Bespangle.] 

M In cue grand bespangled axpanse.*’ Darwin : De- 
scent of Man, pt. li., ch. 13. 

bo-spang'-ling, pr. par [Bespangle.] 

* be-spari-age, v.f. [A wrong formation for 
disparage (q.v ), - sparoge being taken, instead 
of -parage, as tbe stem ] To disparage. 

"These men should come to besparage gentlemen" 
— Rash P. Penilesse. 


be-spat -ter, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and spatter.] 

1. Lit.: To defile or soil by flinging mud, 
clay, water, or anything similar at a person or 
thing. 

•• His weapons are the same which women and 
children use. a pin to scratch, and a squirt to be- 
s pat ter.' * — Swift 

2. Fig . ; To asperse with reproaches or 
calumnies, to fliug calumnies against. 

"... with many other such like vilifying terms, 
with which he bath bespattered most oi the gentry 
of aur tow-ii Bunyan ; P. P., pt. i. 

be-spat -tered, pa. par.&a. [Bespatter.] 
be-spat -ter -lhg, pr. par. [Bespatter. ] 


* be-spat-tle, * be-spatle (le as el), v.t. 
[Eng. prefix be, and spaffte = spittle.] 

"They bespatled hyui and byapitted him.”— Bale: 
English Votaries, pt. li. 

* be-spat -tied, be-spat'-led (led as eld), 

pa. par. [Bespattle.] 

* be-spawl, * be-spaul, * be-spaule, 

v.t. lEng. prefix fee; and spawl =. to disperse 
spittle in a careless and filthy manner.] To 
bespatter with spittle (lit. and Jig.). 

"See how this remonstrant would invest himself 
condition. illy with all the rheum of the town, that he 
might have sufficient to fw-rpaul his brethren.*— 
Milton : AnimaU. upan Demons. 

* be-spawled, * be-spauled, pa, par. [Be- 

aPAWL. Bespall.] 

"And in their sight to epunge his tonva-bespawled 
beard." Drayton. Polyolbion, sc. 2. 

be-speak', * be speake, * be-spe-kin, 
* bi-speke, * bes peke (preterite be-spoke, 
+ be-spake), v.t. & i. (From Eag. prefix be, 
and speak ; A.S. besprecan = to speak to, to 
tell, pretend, complain, accuse, impeach ; 


from A.S. prefix fee, and sprecan = to speak ; 
spra:c, spree — a speech, a word ; in Dut. 
bes preken ; Ger. besprechen = to bespeak.] 


A. Transitive : 

* 1. To speak to, to address. (Pocfic.) 

" The carnage Juoo from the skies survey'd ; 

And. touch d with grief. 6 «.' 7 >oIe the blue-eyd maid. 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, hk. v., 874, 875. 

2. To speak for or on behalf of, beforehand. 
Specially— 

(a) To solicit anything, or to arrange be- 
forehand for the purchase of an article before 
anyone else can engage it, to pre-engage. 

" Here is the cap vour worship did bespeak." 

Shakes p. ; Tam. of Shrew, iv. a. 


(fe) To apologise for beforehand. 

" My preface looks as If I were afraid of my reader, 
hy so tedious a bespeaking of him " — /fry den. 

3. To forebode, to anticipate tbe coming of 
a future event. 

" They started fears, bespoke dangers, and formed 
ominous pruguosticks, in order to scare tbe allies. — 

4. To betoken by means of words, sounds, 
or even by something visible to the eye or 
cognisable by tbe reason instead of audible to 
the ear. 

•• What did that sudden sound bespeak t" 

Byron : Siege qf Corinth, 19. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To spesk. (Poetic.) 

" And, in her modest manner, thus bespoke, 

Dear knight * . * M Sptnteri F \ v* 


2. To consult, debate. 

'* Thay bespeken how he myght 
Slegnlycn a- scape out of the syght 

Sir Ferumbras, 3,609. 


be-speak'-er, s. [Eng. bespeak, and -er.] 
One who bespeaks. 

" They mean not with love to the bespeaker of tbe 
work, hut delight in the work itself .*' — Wot ton. 


be-speak’-ing, pr. par. & s. [Bespeak.] 

A. >45 present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As substantive: A speaking beforehand, 
to make an engagement, obtain favour, or 
remove cause of offence. 


be-speek'-le (le as el), v.t. [Eng. prefix fee, 
aud - speckle . ] To speckle over, to scatter over 
with specks or spots (lit. and Jig.). 

" And as a flaring tire bespeckl’d her with all the 
gaudy aUurements . . — Milton: Ref. »n Eng., 
t>k. i. ch. 9. 

t be-spend', v.t. [Eng. prefix fee, and spend.) 
To weigh out, to give out, to bestow. 


f be-spent , pa. par. [Bespend.] 

"... All his cruft bes pent 
About the bed." 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey, bk. vui. 

* be-spet', v.t. [Bespit.] Also pa. par. of bespit . 

be-spew 7 (ew as u), v.t. (From Eng. prefix 
fee, aud spew. In Sw. bespy ; Baa. bespytle.) 
To soil or daub with spue. (Ogilvie.) 

be-spi'ce, v.t. [Eng. prefix fee, and spice.] To 
impregnate or season with spice or spices.] 

" Thou might'st bespice a cup 
To give mine enemy a lasting wiuk. 

Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 

be-spirt', v.t. [Bespurt.] 

be-spif, * be-spet, * by-speete, * bi- 
spitte, * by-spit (pret. bespat , bespit, be- 
spet), v.t. [Eng. prefix fee, and spit; O Eng. 
spet = a spittle.] To daub with spittle. 

” Then was his visage, that ought to be desired to be 
seen of all mankind, vilainsly bespet "—Chaucer : 
Parson’s Tale. 

"Thei schulec scorne him, and byspeete him *’— 
Wycliffe [Mark x. S4). 

be-spit'-tlng, pr. par. [Bespit, v.] 

be-sp6'ke,be-spok'-en,pa. par. [Bespeak.] 

be-spot’, v.t. [From Eng. prefix fee, and spot. 
In Dut. bespatten = to mock at, to deride.] 
To spot over, to mark with spots. 

“ A mightier river winds from realm to realm ; 

And. like a serpent, shows his glittering hack 
Bcspntted with innumerable isles." 

Words*oorth . Excursion, bk. Tii. 

be-spot’-ted, pa. par. & a. [Bespot.] 

be-spot -ting, pr. par. & a. [Bespot.] 

be-spread" (pret. bespread ; pa. par. bespread , 
bespredd), v. t. To spread over, or in different 
directions ; to adorn. 

" His nuptial bed 

With curious Lirdles wrought, and painted flowers 
firdder, TtuocrituA; Idyll xviu 


be-spread'-lfig, pr. par . [Bespread.) 
be-spren t, * be-sprin'ete, * be-sprint, 
* be - sprenf, * be - spreynt, • be - 
sprelnt, pa. par. [Besprinklkd.] Be- 
sprinkled ; sprinkled over. 

" The aavoury herh 
Of knot-gTas* dew besprent , m 

Milton : Com., M2. 


be-sprink'-le, * be-sprmek'-le (le as 
el), v.f. (pa. par. besprinkled, * besprent, <£c.). 
[From Eng. prefix fee, and sprinkle . In Dan. 
be*prcenge; Dut besprenkelen ; Ger. bespren- 
keln, besprengen. ] To sprinkle or scatter over t 
to bedew (lit. A jig.). 

•• She saw tbs dews of eve fterprt aMino 
Tbe pastures green beneath her eye. 

Byron : The Giaour. 

" Herodotus, imitating the father poet, whose life 
he had written, hath besprinkled bis work with many 
fabulosities. "—Browne. 

be-sprink -ler, &. (Eng. besprinkl(e)ir.) One 
who besprinkles. (Shertoood.) 

* be-sprmk‘-ling, pr. par. & a. [Bs- 

SPR1NKLE.) 

A. A B. >4s pr. par. and particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of tbe verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act or operation of sprinkling water 
or auy other liquid over a person or thing. 

2. That which is used for the sprinkling. 

* be-sprmt, pa. par. [Besprent.] 

be-spurt, be-spirt, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
sjrnrt, spirt.] To spirt or squirt over. 

“ , . . and to send home his haughtiness well be- 
spurted with his own holy-water.** — Milton: Animad*. 
Rem. Defence. 

be-spur-ted, be-spir’-ted, pa. par. &. a. 
[Bespurt, Bespirt.] 

be-spurt*-ing,be-spirt-ing,pr.par. [Be- 
spurt, Bespirt.] 

be-sput’-ter, v.f. [From Eng. prefix fee, and 
sputter. In Dan. bespytte. ] To sputter or cast 
spittle over a person or thing. (Johnson.) 

* besquite, s. [Biscuit.) 

M Armour thei had plente, and god besquite to mete." 
— Langtoft ' Chron., p. UL 

Bes'-sem-er, s. & as a. [Sea definition.] 

As adj. : Named after its inventor, Mr. H. 
Bessemer (born in Hertfordshire in 1SI3). 

Bessemer process. 

Metall. : A metallurgic process which serves 
as a substitute for puddling with certain de- 
scriptions of cast iroo, and for the manufac- 
ture of iron or steely-iron for many purposes. 
It consists in the forcing of atmospheric air 
into melted cast iron. It was first announced 
at the meeting of the British Assoc, in IS56. 

best, * beste, a., s., & adv . [A.S. betst, betest 
= the best. It stands in a close relation to 
the conipar. be ter a, betra, beterc, betre = better 
[Better], but has no real affinity to the posi- 
tive god = good [Goon]. In Icel. fe&sfr, bezt; 
Sw. feast ; Dan. best, beste ; Dut. fecit; Ger. 
beste ; O. H. Ger. pezisto; Goth, feefirc, ba- 
fiifa.] 

A. As adjective : Excelling in the moral or 
intellectual qualities which reader a person 
more distinguished, or tbe physical qualities 
which make a thiug more valuable than all 
others of its class. Thus, the best boy in a 
school is the one whose conduct, diligence, 
and attainments surpass those of all the other 
pupils ; the best road is that most adapted to 
one’s purpose ; the best field, the most fertile 
field or tbe field in other respects more valu- 
able than others. 

•• . Ill apeak it before the best lord “—ShoXesp. : 
Merry iii. a 

"... take of the best fruits in tbe land."— On*. 
xliiL II. 

•• An evil intention perverts the best actions, and 
makes them sins." — Adabon. 

B. As substantive (through omission of the 
real substantive): The persons who or the 
thing which surpasses all others of them or 
its class, in the desirable quality 7 or qualities 
with respect to which comparison is made. 
Used— 

(a) (Plur.) 0/ persons: 

*' . . , the best sometimes forget" 

Bhakcsp. : Oth,, it 3. 

(fe) (SiRjf.) Of things : 

"The best, alas, is far from ua."— ^ Carlyle: Hmen. 
and Hero Worship, sect v. 


X&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p£t* 
or, wore, wolf. work, who, son; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey=a. qn — kW. 


best bestowed 
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C. As adverb : 


1. Tn th8 highest degree beyond all others 
^ith whom or which comparison may be made. 

" ... he, I think, best loves you." 

Shakesp. : Two GetU. of Ter., i. 2. 

2. To the most advantage, with most profit 
car success. 

”... but she fs best married that dies . . .“ 

Shakesp. : Rom. A Jul., lv. ft. 

3. With the most ease. # 


, how 'tis best to bear It.” 

Shakesp. : Alts Welt, HL 7. 


4. Most intimately, most particularly, most 
correctly, in the highest degree. 


*' . . . thou best kuowst what . . " 

Shakesp. : Temp., L 2. 

D. In special phrases: Best is often used in 
special phrases, generally as a substantive. 

1. At best or at the best: When the most 
favourable view is taken, when all advantages 
are properly estimated. 

2. Best to do or to be done is elliptical, mean- 
ing the best thing to do or to be done. 

3. One's best : The best which one can do ; 
the utmost effort which one can put forth. 


" The duke did hie best to come down.”— Ba con. 

4. The best may stand for the best persons 
or tilings. [13. (*>).] 

5. To have the best of it : To have the advan- 
tage over, to get the better of. 

6. To make the best of anything: To succeed 
in deriving from it the maximum of advantage 
which it is capable of rendering, or, if no ad- 
vantage be derivable from it, then to reduce 
its disadvantages to a minimum. 


” Let thers be freedom to carry their commodities 
where they inay make the best of them, except there be 
some special cause of caution."— Bacon. 

7. To make the best of one's way : To proceed 
as quickly as possible on one's way. 

** We set sail, and made the best of our way, till we 
were forced by contrary winds . . ."—Addison. 

T Best occurs also in an infinite number of 
compounds, such as best-beloved, too obvious 
in their construction and meaning to require 
insertion. 


best aueht, best-aueht, s. The most 
valuable article of a particular description 
tbat any man possessed, commonly the best 
horse or ox used in labour, claioied by a land- 
lord on the death of his tenant. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) [Copyhold, Heriot.J 

best beloved, a. Beloved above all 
others. 

“And in their crew hla best-beloved Benjamin." 

Dryden: The Hind and Panther, IL 

best-man, best man, s, 

1. A man who vanquishes another in aDy 
kind of battle. (Eng,) 

", . . he proved best man 1’ the field."— Shakesp. : 
CorioL, ii. 2. 

2. A bridesman or attendant upon the bride- 
groom. 

" Presently after the two bridegrooms entered, ac- 
companied each by his friend or best-man."— St. John- 
stoun, lit. 90. 

best work, s. 

Mining ; A miner's term used of tha best or 
richest class of ore. 

best, v.t . [Best, a.] To get the better of, to 
cheat, to outwit. (Vulgar.) 

• best, pa. par. [Baste.] 

1. Struck, beaten. (Scotch.) 

2. Fluttering, shaken (?). (Barbour.) 

" Sum best , sum woundyt, sum aJe slayne."— Barbour* 
My 94, A/S. [Jamieson.) 

• best, « beste, s. [Beast.] ( Chaucer : C. T ., 
1 , 311 .) 

• b^-stad', * be stadd e, pa. par. [Be- 

stead.] 

•be-stain', V.t. [Eng. pref. be, and sfai?i.] To 
stain, to mark with stains ; to spot. (Lit. <£ Jig.) 

• bS-staln ed, pa. par. & a. [Bestain.] 

” We will not lino his thin bestained cloke 
With our pure honours." 

Shakesp. : King John. lv. a 

• b$-staln'-Ing, pr . par. [Bestain.] 

bS stead', * be sted', * be-stad', * be- 
stadde. * bl-sted, v.t. [Eng. pref. be, and 
stead. A.S. stale, steede , styde = a place, station, 
stead.] Essential meaning, to place or dispose, 
so as to produce certain results. Specially — 

1. So to place as to be to the profit or ad- 
vantage of. or simply to profit ; to produce 
advantage to. 


" Hence, vain deluding Joys. 

• The brood of Folly, without father bred 1 

How little you bested. 

Or fill the dxea mind with all your toys !“ 

Milton : II Penseroso. 

' 2. So to place as to entertain, to receive, or 
accommodate, or simply entertain ; to receive, 
to accommodate. 

"They shall pass through it hardly bestead and 
hungry/’— Isa. vni. 2L 

3. So to place as to beset, surround, en- 
tangle, overwhelm, or overpower; or simply 
to beset, surround, entangle, overwhelm, or 
overpower. 

”... ye have come at a time when he's aair bested." 
—Scott; Guy Mamie ring, ch. xi. 

" Thus ill bestedd, and fearefull more of shame 

Then of the certeine perill he stood in." 

Spenser ; F. Q., I. i 24. 

be-stead', tbe-sted, * bc-stedd, * be- 
sted ded, be-stad, be-stadde, * bi- 
sted', pa. par. [Bestead.] 

"And there the ladie, ill of friends bestedded." 

Spenser ; F Q., IV. i, S. 

* be -steal, * be -stele, • bi- stele, v.i. 
[Steal.) To steal away. 

M On of hem . . . ys bystole awaye." 

Sir Eerumbras, 8,676. (M.E.D.) 

bes'-ti-al, * bes'-ti-ali, a. & s. [In Fr., 
Prov,, Sp., & Port, bestial ; ltal. bestiale ; from 
Lat. bestialis = like a beast, bestial ; from 
bestia = a beast, ao irrational creature as 
opposed to man.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to the inferior animals, and 
especially those which are the most savage 
8«d repulsive. 

” Part human, part bestial."— Taller, No. 49. 

2. In qualities resembling a beast ; brutal, 
beneath the dignity of reason or humanity, 
suitable for a beast. 

" Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 

And bestial appetite in change ol lust." 

Shakesp. ; diehard III., 111 . 6 . 

* B. As substantive : Bestiality. 

*• Bestial among reasonables la forhoden lu euery 
lawe and euery sect, both in Christen and others."— 
Test, of Loue, bk. 11. 

If All the cattle, horses, sheep, <fec., on a 
farm, taken collectively. 

"And besides all other kindea of bestiall. fruteful of 
mares, for breeding of horse.” — Deter, of the King . 
dome of Scotlande. ( Jamieton .) 

t bes'-ti-al, s. [Fr. bastille . The form bestial 
probably arose from a miswritiDg of bestaille.] 
[Bastille.] Aq engine for a siege. 

'• Ramsay gert byg strang bestials off tre 

Be gnd urychtis. the best in that cuntr£." 

Wallace, viL 976, MS. [Jamieson.) 

* bes-tl-al'-l-te, s. [From Old Fr. besfiaL] 
[Bestial, s.] Cattle. 

” There he sate his fellcite on the mauurin^ of the 
corne land, and iu the kepiug of bestialite. —Com- 
plaint of Scot; p. 68. ( Jamieson . ) 

bes -ti-al-ism, s. [Eng. bestial ; -i$m.] The 
condition of a beast ; irrationality. 

bes-tl-*il'-i-ty, s. [From Fr. bestialiU. In 
Dan. bestialetet ; Sp. bestiatidad; Port . besti- 
alidade.] 

1. The quality of being a beast cr acting 
like one. 

What can be a greater absurdity, than to affirm 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity, and darkness 
the centre of light f "— A rbuthnot A Pope: Mart. Scrib. 

2. Spec. : Unnatural connection with a beast. 

“Thus fornications, incest, rape, and even bestiality. 
were sanctified by the amours of Jupiter, Pan, Mars, 
Venus, and Apollo.”— Qoldsmith : Essay xiv. 

bes-ti-al-i’ze, v.t. [From bestial, and suffix 
-ire.] To render bestial, to make a beast of; 
to reduce, as far as it can be done, to the 
level of a beast. 

" . . . humanity l„ debased And bestlalized where It 
la otherwise. ’—Phil. Letters on Physiog. (1751). p. 87. 

* bes'-tl-al liehe, a. [Eng. bestial = beasts, 
token collectively, and A.S. lie = like.] 
Beastly ; beast-like. 

"These Hues be thorow names departed In three 
inauer of kinds as bestialliehe, manly che, and reason- 
abllcbe, . . ."—Test, of Loue, bk. 1L 

bes'-ti-al-ly, adv. [Eng. bestial; -ly.] After 
the manner of a beast, in a beastly way ; 
brutally. (Johnson.) 

* bes -ti ate, v.t. [Lat. besfia = a boast, and 
sufiix -ate rr to make.] To bestialize. 

"Drunkenness bestiates the heart, .. ." — Junius: 
Sin Stigmatizcti (1639), p. 235. 

be -stick', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sfiefc.] 

I. Lit. : To stick over with. 


2. Fig. : To scatter over with missiles which 
infix themselves. 

"... truth shall retire 
Best uck with slanderous darts. . . 

Milton: P. £.,hk xiL 

be-still', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and rfi ll.] To 
make still or silent. 

"Commerce bestilTd her many-uationed tongue." 

Cunntnpftam ; Elegiac Ode. 

be-still ed, pa. par. [Bestill.] 

be-stil-ling, pr. par. [Bestill.] 

* bestious, * bestyous, a. [L. Lat. bestius.) 
Monstrous. 

" Then came fro the Yrishe see. 

A bestyous fyslie." 

llardyng: Chron., ch. xxvi 

be stir, * be stirre’, * be stere , * be- 

Sturrc, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and stir.] 

1. Of things : 

L Lit. : To stir or agitate anything materiaL 

" I watched it as it sank : methought 
Some motion from the current caught 
Bestirrd it more." Byron : The Giaour. 

2. Fig. : To stir anything not materiaL 

“Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirred your valout, 

you cowardly rascal ! — Shakesp. : Lear, iL 2. 

II, Of Jasons (generally with a reflexive 
pronoun): To bestir one's self, i.e ., to stir 
one’s self up to activity with regard to any- 
thing. 

" Lord ! how he gan for to bes/irre him tho.’ 

Spenser : The Fate of the Bntterflie. 

"It was indeed necessary that he shoukl bestir hint- 
8elf."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

be-stir'red, pa. par. [Bestir.] 

be-stir’-ring, pr. par. [Bestir.] 

t best'-ness, s. [Eng. best ; -ness.] The state 
or quality of being the best. 

•‘Generally the bestness of a thing (that we may bo 
ca.ll it) is best discerned by the necessary use."— Bp. 
Morton • Episcopacy Asserted, § 4. 

* be-Storm', v.t. & i. [Eng. prefix be, and 
storm. ] 

A. Trans. : To involve in storm ; to carry 
by storm. 

"... so, when all is calm and serene within, he may 
shelter himself there from the persecutions of tl.o 
world : but when both are bestormed, he bath no 
refuge to 8y to."— Dr. Scott : Works, vol. iL 255. 

B. Intrans. : To storm ; to rage. 

" All is sea besides. 

Sinks under us, bestorms, and then devours. 1 ' 

Young: Might Thoughts. ( Richardson .) 

* be-storm ed, pa. par. [Bestorm.] 

* be- storm -Iflg, pr. par. [Bestorm.] 

be sto w, * be-sto we, * bc-sto w-en, 
* bl-sto’w en, v.t. [A.S. prefix be, and 
stowen = to place, to put. InSw. besta ; Dut. 
besfeden.] [Stow'.] 

1. To stow, to put in a place, to lay up. 

"And when he cauie to the tower, be took them 
from their hand, and bestowed them in the house." — 
2 Kings v. 24. 

2. To use or apply in a particular place. 

" The sea was uot the Duke of Marlborougb’a element, 
otherwise the whole force of the war would Infallibly 
have been bestowed there.”— Sioift. 

3. To lay out upon ; to expend upon. 

“And thou Bhaltfcesfoie that money for whatsoever 
thy soul lustetli after, for oxen, or for sheep, or for 
wine. . . ."— Deut. xlv. 26. 

4. To give. 

(a) Gen. : To give as a charitable gift or 
gratuity, or as a present ; to confer, to impart. 

" Honours were, as usual, liberally bestowed at thif 
festive season.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

(b) Spec. : To give in marriage. 

"I could have bestowed her upon a fiue gentleman, 
who extremely admired her."— Tatter. 

^ Formerly bestow was sometimes followed 
by fo prefixed to the object. Now on or upon 
is employed 

(a) With to. 

'* Sir Julius Cojsarhad in hU office the disposition of 
the six clerks' places, which he hail bestowed to such 
persons as he thought fit "—Clarendon. 

(b) With on or upon. Sec ex. under 4 (b). 

* bes to w -age (age = lg), s. [Eug. be- 
stow; -age.] Stowage. (Bp. Halh) 

bes-to'w al, s. [Eng. bestow ; -ah] 

1. Bestnwment ; the act of bcstowiug, giving, 
laying out upon or lip in store. 

”... by the bestowal of money or time. . . J. 3 . 

Mill: PolU. Aeon., bk. L. ch. xL, J 2. 

2. The state of being bestowed. 

bes-to wed, pa. par. & a. [Bestow.] 


boll, b6^; ptfilt, eat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, ^his; sin, a$; expeet, Xenophon, exist, pb = £. 

-clan, -tlan = sh^n* -tion, -sion — shun ; -(Ion, §lon — zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die. &c. = b?l, del. 
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bes-to w-cr, s. [Eng. bestow ; -er.] Cue who 
bestows. 

. . acme*! the bestowert oi thrones, .. Sftf- 
ling/teet. 

t>es-td W-idg, pr. par. A s. [Bectow.] 

A. .4s present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. .45 substantive : Power or right to be- 
stow ; bestovvment. 

•‘Fmr maid. *<?nd forth thloe eye ; this youthful parcel 

Of noble bachelor* stand at my bestowing." 

Stoikesp. ; All's Well that Ends Well, lit. 3. 

bes tow ment, s. [Eng. bestow; - ment .] 
The same as Bestowal, which ia the more 
common word. 

1. The act of bestowing ; the state of being 
bestowed. 

If wo consider this bestowment of gifts ia this 
view. . . Chaunceg. 

2. That which is bestowed. 

” They almost refuse to give due praise and credit to 
God's own bcstowrnrrUs." — I. Taylor. 


be-strad -die, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
straddle.) To bestride. (Todd.) 


t bes-traught ( gh sileut), • bes-trat, 

* be-straet\ a . [Eng. prefix he, and 

* stmught, obsolete pa. par. of stretch .] Dis- 
tracted in mind; "distraught/* from which 
the signification of bestraught is borrowed. 
According to Dr. Murray this was also 
assumed as the present ot a verb, and the 
partic. aiij. bestraughted , aud verbal subs. 
bestraaghtmg formed therefrom. 

" A«k Marian. the fat alewife of Wincot, if she know 
cue not . . . Whitt: 1 am not bettraughu"— Shaktsp.. 
Tam. of Shrew, Induct. U. 


be-streak', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, aud streak.) 
To streak. 

“ Two beauteous kids 1 keep, bestreak'd with white." 

Beattie: Virgil, pt. ii. 


be strew' (ew as u), \ be-strow', * bi- 
stre w-en, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and strew. 
A.S. bestreowian, = to bestrew.] 

1. To strew over ; to strew. 


"That frotn the withering hrancbei cast. 
Bestrewed the ground w ilh every blast." 

. , Scott ; Eokebg. 1L 9. 

2. To he scattered over. 

" Where fern the floor bestrou* * 

Wordsworth : Guilt A Sorrow 


be -strew ed (ewed as ud), * be-strow ed, 
t be-strow n, pa. par. A a. [Bestrow.] 


be stride, * be-stryde, * by stryde 

fpret, best rid, bestrode ; pa. par. bestridden, 
T bestrode [poetic]), v.t. [Etig. prefix be, and 
stride. JLS. bestridan(Lye) ; Dut. beschryden.) 
I. Of persons : 

1 . To place the legs across. 

(1) Lif. : To place the legs across a person 
or thing, remaining for a time stationary in 
that attitude. Spec., to place the legs across— 

(a) a horse. 

" The wealthy, the luxurious, by the strews 
OI business roused, or pleasure, ere their time, 

May roll iu chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they best ri le." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ii. 

(b) a fallen friend in battle, to defeud him ; 

"If you see me down in the battle, and bett ride roe, 

»o: ’tis a point of friendship."— Ehakesp. : 1 ffetu IV , 

(c) a fallen enemy in battle, to triumph over 
him. 

"Th* insulting victor with disdain bestrode 
The prostrate prince, and oo his Ixjsom trod." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xvi. 619, 620. 

(2) Fig. : To exert dominant power over. 

" Cleo. Hia legs 6«?rld the ocean." 

Shsikesp. : Antoni/ A Cleopatra, v. 2. 

2. To step momentarily over, as in walking. 

** Thau when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Beit ride my threshold." Shakes p. ; Curio, iv. 5 . 
** Strives through the surge, bestride i the beach, and 
high 

Ascends the path familiar to hi* eye." 

Byron : Corsair, ill 19. 

II. Of things ; To apan. (Used of a bridge, 
a rainbow, Ac.) 

“ Meantime, refracted from you eastern cloud. 

Beat riding earth, the graod ethereal bow 
Shoots up immense, aud ev ry hue unfolds.” 

Thornton ; Spring, 202-4. 

be-strid den, t be-stro de, pa. par. [Be- 
stride.] {Poetic.) Ridden, as a horse. 

" Tile giant steed, to be bestrode by Death, 

As told in the Apocalyijse." 

Byron : Manfred, IL 2. 

bS stri d ing, pr, par. [Bestride.] 
t be-Stro w, v.t. [Bestrew.] 


* be-stro wed, t be-strow n, pa. par. [Be- 

srrnow.] • 

" But the bare ground with buarie mowe bet' rowed 
Must be their bed." S/tenser: F. Q . VI. iv. H. 

" Nor spares to stoop her head, and tisto r 
The dewy turf with flowers bestrewn." 

Wordsworth : White Dot of Rylstons, L 

be -Stuck', pa. par. [Bestick.] 

be~Stud', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and sfurt.] To 
stud over; to ornament by placing iu any- 
thing shining studs or similar ornaments. 

bc-stud ded, pa. par. & a. [Bestud.] 

”... and u inauy rich coatea embroidered And be- 
padded with purple." — Holland: Livius. p. 752. 

{Richardson.) 

be-stud'-ding, pr. par. [Bestud.] 

* bC-Stur'-ted, a. [Ger. bestur: cn — . . . to 
startle.] Startled .alarmed .affrighted. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

be-sure (sure as sbur), a/lv. [Eng. be, and 

sure.] (Jertaiuly. (Xuttall.) 

* bes'-tyl-nesse, s. [O. Eng. bestyl — beastly, 
Mod. Eng. beastly, and suif. -uesse = ness.] 
The same as Beastliness (q.v.). (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* bes -t^l-wyse, a. or ad v. [O. Eng. bestyl = 
beastly, and stiff, -icyse = wise.] Beastly ; ia 
a beastly manner. ( Prompt . Parv.) 

be-swak', v.t. [Prcf. be, aud * swak (q.v.).] 
To dash, to strike. 

" And aft beswake with an owre hie tyde. 

Dunbar: Ercrprem, ia. (Jamieson.) 

* be-sweat*, * bi-sweat, v.t. [Pref. be, and 
Eng. sicca !, s.] To cover with sweat. 

"All his home wes b i-suxvt."— Layamon, 9,315. 


*be-swlke, *be-sweik, * be swyke, t>.<. 
[A.S. besvncan = to deceive, weaken, escape, 
offend; Iccl. svikia ; Sw. svika = to disap- 
point.] To deceive, to liue to ruin. 


" With notes of so great likynge, 

OI such measure, of such musicke, 

^"hereof the sbippes they beueike. 

That ixasseu by the costes there.” 

Gower ; Conf. Asn., bk. L 

# be-sy, a. [Busy.] 


‘be-sym, [Besom.] ( Wydiffe .) 
bes-y-nes, $. [Business.] (Scotch.) 

bet, s. [Etymology doubtful. According to 
Webster, Malm, and others, from A.S. bad = 
a pledge, a stake ; u*ed = a pledge, earnest, or 
promise. If so, then cognate with Sw. vad ; 
Ger. wette= a bet. But Wedgwood and Jjkeat 
both consider bet as "imply a contraction for 
abet, in the sense of -backing, encouraging, or 
supportiug the side ou which the persoa Lays 
bis wager.] [Bet, t?.] 

1. Lit. : A wager, a sum staked upon the 
eveut of a horse-race or some other contin- 
gency. It is generally placed against the 
wager of some other man whose views are 
adverse to those of the first. Whoever is 
proved right in his vaticination regains his 
own stake, aud with it takes that of liis op- 
ponent. 

” 1 heard of ti gentlemen laying a bet with another, 
that one of hia men should rob him 1 <fora hia face."— 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, ch. xvL 

2. Fig. : Rash confidence. 

” The hoary f-x»l, who many days 
Has struggled with con turned sorrow. 

Renew* hia hope, aud blindly lays 

The dfcsp’xate bet upon to-morrow." Prior. 


bet (I), r.f. & i. [From bet, a. (q.v.). Ac- 
cording to Webster, Mahn, &c., from A S. 
bad ban =t to pledge, or to seize as a pledge ; 
Dut. weeden = to wager ; Ger. ivetten = to 
bet; Goth, iddan = to bind. But Wedgwood 
and Skeat reject this etymology.] 

A. Transitive: To wager; to staka upon a 
contingency. 

"John of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money upon his head "—Shakesp. : 2 Hen. IV., iiL 2. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To lay a wager ; to stake money 
upou a contingency. 

2. Fig. : To trust something highly valuable 
to a contingency. 

“He began to think, as be would himself have ex- 
pressed it, that he bad betted too deep oa the Revolu- 
tion, and that it was time to hedge.” — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

bet (2), v.t. [Beit.] To abate ; to mitigate. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

bet (3), v.t, [Beat.] (Scotch.) 


1. To " heat,” to strike. 

2. To defeat. 

"... did their enterprise.”— Craufurd: 3 isL 

C nil*. Edin.. p. 19. (Jamieson.) 

* bet, pa. par. & pret. [Beat.] (0. Eng. & 
Scotch.) Beaten, beat. 

"Quheu thay war cumyn to Iucbecuthlll, tbay fand 
the brig bat dowu.’— Bellend. : Cron., iv. 19. 

" He staid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and the jvuty more pliant." — Bacon. 

* bet, 1 bett, pa. par. [Beit.] (Scoteft.) 

1. Helped ; supplied. 

2. Built ; erected. 

"... within hlrpalice yet. 

Of hir first husband, was ane teiupil) bet 
Of marbill, . . 

Doug.: Virgil, 116, 2. (Jamieson ) 

* bet, * bette, compar. of a. [AS. bet , bett = 
better.] Better. 

" For ther is no cloth sittith bet 
Ou dtunyselle, th:ui doth roket" 

The tlonaunt of the Ross. 

" The dapper ditties, that I wont devise 
To feede youthen fancie and the flocking fir, 
Deligbten much ; what I the belt for-thyl’* 

Spenser ; Shep. CaL, 19. 

be ta(l), S. [BEETf.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Chenopodiace;e (Cheuopods). A sjjeeies 
grows ia Britain, the Beta vulgaris, or Com- 
mon Beet, under which the B. maritima ie 
placed as a variety. It has a large, thick, and 
fleshy root, succulent sub-ovate root-leaves, 
and eauliue oues oblong. There are numerous 
spikes of flowers. It grows on muddy sea- 
shores ia Eaglaud aud the South of Scotlaud. 
[Beet.] 

be'-ta, be'-ta, s. [Lat beta ; from Gr. 

(biUo), the secoud letter of the Greek alphabet, 
corresponding to B in English, Latin, Ac. : 
beth in Hebrew, ba in Arabic, and vido ia 
Coptic, Ac. Its sound in the words into 
which it eaters is that of our 6.] 

beta-orcin, s. [From the Gr. letter 0 
(beta), and orcin.] 

Chcm. : C 3 H 8 (OH)o. A diatomic phenol ob- 
tained by the dp f distillation of usnic acid, 
and of other acids which occur ia lichens. 
It crystallises in colourless prisms, melting at 
109’, which are soluble in water and in alcohol. 
Us amnion iaeal solution turns red on expo, 
sure to the air. 

beta-orsellic acid. [From tha Greek 
letter 0, and orcin.] [Orchil.] 

Chcm. : C$4H g <>0]5. An organic acid found 
in Roceella tincioria, grown at the Cape. 
It forms colourless crystals ; boded with 
baryta-water, it yields orsellinic acid, 
C 6 H 2 (CIl 3 X 0 H)o.C 0 : 0 H, and roccellinin, 
C ls Hig07, which forms hair-like silvery crys- 
tals. 

t be-tag', v.t. [Eug. prefix be, and tag.~\ To 
tag or tack. 

" Bescutcheoned and betagged with verse." 

Churchill : The Ghost, bk. iv. 

t be-tag ged, pa. par. [Betao.] 

t be-ta r iled, a. [Eng. prefix be, and tailed.) 
Furnished with a tail. 

"Thus betailod aud bepowdered, the mau of taste 
fancies he improves m beauty, . . Goldsmith : 
Citizen of the WorUl, Let. 3. 

be ta-ine, s. [From Lat. beta = beet.) [Beet, 
Beta.] 

Chtm. : C 5 H u X 0 2 , or H 2<XcoOCH3 U ™ 
called also trimethylglycocine. Betaiiie oc- 
curs as a natural alkaloid iu beetroot ; it has 
the constitution triiuethyl-glycocine. It can 
be obtained by the oxidation of choline hydro- 
chloride. Clioline occurs in the bile and 
brain of auimals ; also in the white of eggs. 
Betaiue can be obtained as a hydrochloride syn- 
thetically by beating trimcthylamine. (CH 3 VC, 
with moaochloracetic acid, CH 2 C1 .CO.uH. 
Betaine crystallises from alcohol in shining 
deliquescent needles containing one molecule 
of water. It is neutral, has a sweet taste, and 
is decomposed by boiling alkalies, giving off 
trimethylamine. 

be-talie, *bi-take r , * by-take (pret * be- 
took, * be take ; pa. par. betaken, * be taught), v.t. 
A i. [Eng. prefix be, and Lite. A.S. be- 
tcecan = (1) to show, (2) to betake, impart, 
deliver to, (;;) to seud, to follow, to pursue.] 
A. Transitive: 

* I. To take, to take to, to deliver, to en- 
trust. [Betech.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e. ey = a. qu =kw. 
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“ Dnme l'haehe to a Nyrnnhe her babe betook* 

To be upbrought in perfect MaydeuheiL" 

Spenser: F. Q., III. vL 28. 

•2. To give, to recommend. (Chaucer, &c.) 

“ Ich bitak e ruin soule God." 

Robert of () Ion cotter, p. 475. 

3. With the reflexive pronou n : 

(1) Lit. : To take one’s self to a place ; to 
repair to, to remove to, to go to. 

"... In betaking himself with his books to a small 
lodging in an attic.'*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

(2) Fig. : To have recourse to ; to adopt a 
course of action ; to apply one’s self to. 

"... that the adverse part . . . betaking Itself to 
•uch practices . . ."—Hooker : Eccl. Pol,, bk. iv., eh. 
xiv., j 6. 

”... therefore befako the© 

To nothing hut despair." 

Shakesp. ; i Vint. Tale, UL 2. 

B. Intransitive (by supjrression of the pro- 
noun): To go, resort. 

" But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake." 

Sponger : F. Q., I. lx. 44. 

be-talc-en, pa. par. [Betake.] 

be-ta king, pr. par. A s. [Bf.take.] 

A. As present participle : In senaea corre- 
apnnding to those of the verb. 

B. As substantive : The act of taking or of 
repairing, or having recourse to. 

t be-talk ( l silent), v.t. [Eug. prefix be, and 
talk.) To talk. 

" For their so valiant fight, that every free man's song, 

Can teil you of the same, quoth she. be-talk’tl on 
long," Drayton: Polyolbion, Song 23. 

t bo-tal -low, v.t. To cover with tallow. 

"I will slice out thy towels with thine own razor. 
bet allow thy tweezea. . . ."—Ford : The Fattoict, 

Chaste and Jfoble, L 2. 

* be tan e, pa. par. [Betake.] Pursued. 
(Scotch.) 

" Pekyrly now may ye se 
Detune the starkest pundelayn. “ 

harbour, ILL 15s, MS. ( Jamieson .) 

* be taucht (ch guttural), 4 be-tuk, jxi. par. 
[Betech.] Delivered, committed in trust ; 
delivered up. (Jamieson). (Scotch.) 

* bot-ayne, a. [Betony.] 

* bete (1), v.t. [Beat, v.] To beat. (Chaucer.) 

* bete (2), v.t. A i. [Bate, i\] 

bete (3), v.t. [Beet, v.] (0. Eng., 0. £ Mod. 
Scotch.) 

be tear ed, a. [Eng. be; teared.~\ Bedewed 
with tears. 

“'Alas, madam,' answered riiiloclea, *1 know not 
whether my tears become my eyes, but I am sure my 
eyes thus bet eared become my fortune."' — Sidney: 
Arcadia, bk. lii. 

* be tc9h , * be-te^h e (pret. A pa. par. 6e- 
ta.ught), v.t, [A. 3. bettccan = (1) to show, (2) 
to betake, impart, deliver to, (3) to send, to 
follow.] [Betake.] 

1. To show ; to teaeh. 

" So aa the philosophre techeth 
To Allsaunder and him betecheth 
The lore." Gower: Cot\f. Am., bk. vlL 

2. To deliver up, to consign. (Scotch.) The 
same as Betake (q.v.). 

" Thai wahl. rycht with an angry face, 

Detech them to the bbik Douglas." 

Harbour, xv. 538. MS. (Jamie ion.) 

” be-t£d', pa. par. [Betide.] 

* be-teem', * bc-teeme', v.t. [Eng. prettx 
be, and teem. A. 3. tynan= to teem, to beget, 
to propagate.] 

1. To deliver, to give, to commit, to entrust. 
** ‘So would I,* said the euchaunter, * glad and faUie 

Beteemo to you this ewurd. you to defend.* " 

Sjteiucr , Q., II. vllL 19. 

2. To allow, to permit, to suiter. 

"... so loving to my mother 
That he might not beterm the wimla of heaven 
Visit ber face too roughly.” 

Shakctp : Ham. , L 2. 

be' -tel, + be' tie, a. [Prob. from a Port, 
form of tin; native name.] 

1. The English name of the Piper betle, a 
ahrtibby plant with evergreen leaves belonging 
to the typical genus of the order Plpcmoese 
(Pcppcrworts). It is extensively cultivated 
in the East Indies. 

2. Us leaf, used as a wrapper to enclose a 
few slices of the areca palm nut [Arf.ca, 
Betel Nut-tree! with a little shell lime. 
The Southern Asiatics are perpetually chew- 
ing it to sweeten the breath, to strengthen 


the stomach, and, if hunger be present, to 
deaden its cravings. It is called jxra, or pan 
sooparee. It is offered by natives of the East 
to their European visitors, and is often all 
that is laid before one accepting au invitation 

% to their houses. 

"Opium, coffee, the root of betel, tears of poppy, and 
tobacco, condense the spirits." — Str T. Herbert : 
Travels, p. 312. 

betel-carrier, s. 

In the East : One who carries betel, to have 
it ready when his master calls for it. 

"... hml given to him. Fadladeeu, the very profit- 
able posts of Her el-carrier aud Taster of Sherbet, . . ." 
—Moore: L.' R. ; The Fire Worshippers 

betel nut-tree, s. An English name of 
the Arcca catechu, an exceedingly handsome 
and graceful palm-tree, cultivated in India 
and elsewhere. It is sometimes called also 
the Medicinal Cabbage-tree. The nut is cut 
in slices, wrapped in the aroniat*-* leaves of 
the betel-pepper, and chewed by the natives 
of the East. [Betel.] 

Bet-el-gcux, Bet-el-geusc, Bet'-el- 
guese, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

AsfroTi.; A bright stAr of the first magni- 
tude situated near the right shoulder of Orion, 
the one occupying a nearly corresponding 
position of the left shoulder being Bellatrix 
(q.v.). Betelgeux is called also a, and Bella- 
trix y Orionis. 

* be -ten, pa. par. & a. [Beaten.] 

* beth, * beeth, v.i. [A. 3. bcoth — are; 
bcoth = be ye.] 

X, Be, be ye. (Chaucer.) 

2. Is, are. 

“Than ha for »lnne lu sorwa beth." 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 181 

3. Shall be. 

" Till ihesua beth on rode dead.” 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 388. 

be-thank', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and thank.] 
To thank. [For example see past participle.] 

be-thank'-it, pa. par, [Bethank.] (Scotch.) 

1. Gen. : Thanked. 

2. Spec. ; A “ grace after meat,” uttered 
by one constrained by bis conscienoe or by 
regard to public opinion to return thanks for 
wliat he has received ; but wbo, having no 
heart in the duty, hurries through it, simply 
utteriug the word “ Bethankit," “ Be be- 
thanked," or “ Be thanked,” without indicating 
to whom he considers the thanks to be due. 

" Then auld guidinnn, maist like to rive, 
'Bethankit' hums." 

Burns : To a Haggis. 

Beth -el, s. [In Gr. BaiGijA. (BnitfieO. BrjflqA 
(Bethel), Hrjenhg (Bethclc); Heb. H’5 (Beth cl), 
n'i (Beth) — house of, and *73 (El) = God, the 
construct state of rva (baith) — house. (See 
def. 1.).] 

1. Scrip. Geog. : A village or small Canaanite 
town, originally called -nb (Luc) = Almond- 
tree ; but altered by Jacob to Bethel — the 
House of God, iu consequence nf a divine 
vision granted him in its vicinity (Gen. xxviii. 
19), the name being given it anew at a subse- 
quent period (Gen. xxxv. 15). It became 
forthwith a sacred place. It was specially 
celebrated during the period of the old Jewish 
monarchy, one of Jeroboam's calves being 
placed there (1 Kings xii. 29). It is now called 
Beitin. 

"Aud the house of Joseph sent to descry Beth- el, 
(Now the name of the city before was Luz)."— Judg. L 
23. 

2. Ordinary Language : , 

(1) A church, a chapel, a place of worship, 
“the House of Hod." In England the name 
has been almost entirely surrendered to 
Dissenters, and “ l.ittlo Bethel ’ .a a term 
often used by High Churchmen with a certain 
contempt. 

(2) A church or chapel for seamen. (Good- 
rich and Porter consider this an American use 
of the word, but it exists also in England.) 

* beth -er-cl, * both -ral, s. [Bedral (l), 
Bkaole.] (Scotch.) 

be-thi6k\ * by thenk, * by thenche 

y ivt. bethought), v.t. A i. [Eug. prefix be, 
and think. A.3. bethenctin = to consider, be- 
think, remember (pret. bdhoht, bethokte); Sw. 
be tanka ; Dan. betenike ; Put. AGer. bfdenfccn.] 

A. Trans, (with a reflexive pronoun): To 


summon the thoughts; to consider any matter; 
to reflect. 

“ Yet of another plea bethought him soon.* 

MiUon : P. R, bk. HL 

“ At last he bethought himself that he had slept in 
the arbour that is ou the side of the bill." — Bunyan: 
P P., pt. L 

B. lntrans. : To think, consider, reflect. 

" Wbat we possess we offer ; it is thine : 

Bethink ere thou dismiss us; ask again." 

Byron : Manfred, L L 

bc-think -irig, pr. par. [Bethink.] 

Beth'-le-hem, s. [Ggr., &e., Bethlehem; Gr. 

(Bethlehem) ; Heb. DH^m (Beth Le- 
kem) = the bouse of Bread.] 

1. Scrip. Geog. : The well-known village in 
Judsa (six miles south by west of Jerusalem! 
celebrated as the birth-place of King David 
aud of the Divine Redeemer. It still exists, 
with the Arabic name of Beit-labm. 

2. Orel. Lang. : [Named after the above.] 
A London religions hou^e converted into a 
hospital for lunatics. It is generally cor- 
rupted into Bedlam (q.v.). 

Beth'-le-mite, Beth le-hem-Ite, s. [In 

Ger. (Ch. Hist.) Bethlehemit, Bethlekemiten - 
6 meter.] 

1. Scrip. Geog . £ Hist.: An inhabitant of 
Bethlehem in Judiea. 

. Jesse the Beth- lehemltc ." — 1 Sam. xvi. L 

2. Ord. Lang. : An inmate of Bfethlehem or 
** Bedlam ” Hospital for lunatics. 

3. Ch. Hist. : An order of monks which 
arose in the thirteenth century, and was in- 
troduced into England iu A.D. 1257. They 
dressed like the Dominicans, except that they 
’wore on their breast a five-rayed star in 
memory of the star whieh guided the Magi 
from the East to the house in Bethlehem 
where the infant Saviour lay. 

* beth'-ler-is, s. pi [Corrupted from bech - 
teris = bachelors.] [Bachelor.] (0. Scotch.) 
(Houlate.) 

be-thought (thought as that), pret. of v. 
[Bethink.] 

"... at length I bethought me, and wut him." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, LL 8. 

tbe-thrair, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and t h raft.] 
To enthrall, to enslave, to bring into subjec- 
tion. Now enthrall has taken its place. 

" For she it is that did my lord bet hr all, 

Aly dearest lord, aud deepe in dungeon lay." 

Spenser : Q , 1. vlil. 21. 

f be- thralled , pa. par. & a. [Bethrall.] 

* be-throw', t'.f. [Eng. prefix be, and throw.) 
To twist, to torture. (N.E.D.) 

" I aiu lie know# 

That I with loue am so be thro we, 

Aud all my lierte is so through soake 
That 1 am verlllche droiike. 

Gower: Conf. Am., hk. tL 

t be-thump', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
To thump, to beat all over (lit. or Jig.). 

•• I was never so bethumpt with words. 

Since when I call’d my brother's father dad." 

Shakesp. : Ring John, ii. X 

beth'-y-liis, s. [From Gr. Pgdvhos (bethulos) 
— the name, oi' an unidentified fish.] 

1, The name given by Fabricius and 
Latmlle to a genus of small hymenopteroua 
insects belonging to the family Proctotru- 
I)idm. There are several in Britain. They 
have large depressed heads, and look like 
nnts, but are more akin to ichneumons. 

* 2. A name for a genus of passerine birds, for 
which the older name Cissopis should he used. 

* bc-tid', * be-tyd, * be-ty ded, * bS- 
tidd e, * bl-tid, * by-tyde, ’ bc-ted, 
* bc-tydde, # by-tyde, * be-tlcht, pret. 
& pa. jKtr. [Betide.] 

"... and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, loue neo 6r/uf " 

Shake »p. : Richard //„ V. L 

be-tide', # be-tyde r , * bitide (pret. • betid, 
t bet-ukd ; pa. j*ar. * betid , Ac.) (q.v.), v.t. & i . 
[Eng. pret br, and tide ; A.S. titlan = to be- 
tide, to happen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To befall, to happen to. (Used of favoov 
able or unfavourable occurrences.) 

•[ (a) It is often followed by to. 

"To yield me often tidings ; neither know I 
WliAt is betid to Cloteu ; but remain . . .* 

Shakctp. : Cymbelin*. Iv. ll 


boll, btfjt; p^ilt, j< 5 r^l ; eat, 9011, chorus, ehin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; 6in, cut ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
-elan, -tian — all an- -tloo, -slon = shun ; lion, -§lon — zhun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -tie, Ac. — bel, tel. 
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(b) More rarely by of. To betide of is = to 
become of. 

*• If be were dead, what would Art We of me?" 

Shakesp. filch. Iff., L 1 

2. To betoken, to omen, to foreshadow, to 
eignify. 

- " Awaking, bow m«I() I but mum* 

At what such a dream should betide F 

Cowper : The Morning Dream. 

B. /nfraftstfive: To happen, to couie to 
pass. 

••And all my solace Is to know, 

Whate'er betides. I've kuown the worst.” 

Byron ; Childe Harobi. i. 84 [To Inn). 

* be-tight, pa. par. [Betid.] 

tbe-time, be-tiine^, * by-times, *bi- 
tyme, • by-tvme, adv. [Eug. prefix be, 
and time, times. J 

1. Early in the day. 

•'To business that we love we rise betime, 

Aud go to it with delight." 

Shakes?. : Ant. and Clcop., lv. 4. 
•'And they rose up betimes In the inoruiug . . 

Gen. xxvi. 81. 

2. In good time, in time ; before it is too 
late. 

•• That we are bound to cast the minds of youth 
Betimet Into the mould of heavenly truth.” 

Coutper: Tirocinium. 

3. Soon, speedily. 

"There be some have an over-early ripeness In their 
yeais which fadeth betimet; these are flrst such a* 
have brittle wits, the edge whereof is aoou turned.”— 
Bacon. 

4. By and by ; in a little. (Scotch.) 

5. At times ; occasionally. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
eon.) 

4 bet -irig, s. [Bete, Beit.] Reparation, 
be-tle, s. [Betel.] , 

* be-toghe, pa. par. [Perhaps from A.S. toh 
= tough.] Strongly clad. 

** Ac for that strok had be non hoghe 
For he was thanne to bc-toghe body and heued y- 

saine." 

Sir Ferumbrat (ed- Heritage), 4.540-4L 

* be-teke, pret. o/v. [Betake.] (Chaucer.) 

be-toTc-en. *be-tekn, *be-to-kin, * bi- 
token-en, * bLtocn-en, * bi-tacn cn, 

v.t, [From Eng. prefix be, and token. In A.S. 
getacnian = to token, to show ; Sw. beteckna ; 
Dan. betegne; Dut. beteekenen.] 

1. To bo a token of ; to be a pledge of ; to 
signify ; to afford evidence of ; to show forth ; 
to symbolise. 

*' A dewy' cloud, and in the cloud a l»ow 
Conspicuous with three listed colours gay. 
Betokening ueace from God.” 

Milton : P. L., xl. 867. 

2. To foreshow ; to omen ; to predict. 

" Like a red morn, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seamau, tempest to the deld." 

Shaketp. : Venus <t Adonis. 463. 
“The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad.” Thomson : Summer , 85. 

be-to -kened, pa. par. [Betoken.] 

be-tok'-en-ing, * be-tok-ninge, * bi- 
tok-ninge, pr. par., a., &l s. [Betoken.] 

be-ton, s. [Fr. beton = the concrete described 
below.] 

Masonry: A concrete, tlie invention of 
M. Coignet, composed usually of sand, 5; 
lime, 1 ; and hydraulic cement, 2 o. 

be-ten’-i-ca (Lat.), bet'-on-y, * be-taine, 
4 be-tayne, 4 bet*-on, 4 be-ton-yc, 
* ba-tan-y, * by-ten (Eng ), s. [In A.S. be- 

toce, beton ice ; Sw. betoniegrds ; Dan. betonie; 
Dat.bctonic; Ger. betonika, betonie ; Fr. betoine; 
Ital. betonico; Sp., Port., & Low Lat. bctonica. 
According to Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxv. 46) first 
called Vettonica , which he says was the name 
of the plant in Gaul, from the fact that it was 
discovered by the Vettones, a people of Spain. 

A. 0/ the Mod. Lat. form Betonica : 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Lamiacea* (Labiates). The calyx is ten- 
ribbed, with five awned teeth, aud the lower 
lip of the corolla is trifid. Bctonica officinalis, 
or Wood Betony, occurs in Britain. It is 
called by Beutham and others Stachys 
bctonica. 

B. Of the forms Betony, Betaine, Betayne, 
and Beton : The English name of the genus 
Betonica (q.v.). and specially of the B. offici- 
nalis, or Wood Betony. It is common in 
England, but not so in Scotland. When fresh 


it has an intoxicating effect ; the dried leaves 
excite sneezing. The roots are bitter and 



very nauseous, and the plant is used to dye 
wool a tiue dark yellow. 

H Brook Betony : A plant (Scrophularia 

a quaiica, Linn.). 

Paul's Betony : A plant (Veronica officinalis, 
Linn.). 

1 Pater Betony : The same as Brook Betony 
(Scrophularia aquatica). 

be-to ok, *be-tooke, pret. of v. [Betake.] 

be-to rn, pa. par. & a. [Eug. prefix be, and 
torn.) Torn. 

" Whose heart betom out of hit panting breast 
With thine own hand . . .” 

Sackoitle : Trag. of Gorboduc. 

t be-toss', v.t. [Eog. prefix be, and toss.] To 
agitate ; to put into violent motion. To toss 
(lit. or fig.). 

•'What said my man, when my betotiei soul 
Did not attend him as we rode ?" 

Shakes? : Borneo and Juliet, v. 3. 

be-toss ed, pa. par. & a. [Betoss, v.t.] 

be-tos -sirig, pr. par. [Betoss, v.t.] 

4 betowre, *bitewre, * bittore, * bitture, 

$. [Bittern.] 

" Bustard, betowrc, and shovel ere." 

Babees Book (ed Furnivall), p. 153. 

*be-t raided, 2*x. par. [Betrayed.] (Chaucer.) 

be-tr&p', v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and trap . In 
A.S. betrepppan .] To entrap, to trip, to en- 
snare. 

'• And othir mo. that coudin full wel preebe, 
Betrapped were, for aught that they could reche." 

Occleve : Letter of Cupide, ver. 252. 

* be trashed, pa. par. [Betrayed.] 

"And he thereof was all abashed 
Hu owne shadow had him betrothed.” 

Bom. of the Rote. 

be-tra y, *bi-trai-en, * bi-trai-ln, 4 be- 
tray -yn, * bl-traie (Eng.), * be-trey- 
css, 4 be-tra'se (0. Scotch ), v.t. & i. [From 
Eng. prefix be, and O. Eng. fra ie = to betray. 
In Fr. trahir; O. Fr. trair, trahir ; Prov. 
trayr, trair, trahir, tradar, trachar ; Port. 
trahir; Ital. tradire; Lat. frarfo = to deliver, 
to betray ; trans = over, beyond ; and do = 
to give.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, To give up. 

1. To deliver up a person or thing unfaith- 
fully or treacherously. (Used of the surrender 
of a person to his enemies, or an army, or a 
military post to the foe.) 

"... the Sou of man shall be betrayed Into the 
hands of men." — Matt. xvii. 22. 

2. To injure by revealing a secret entrusted 
to one ip confidence ; or make known faults 
which one was houud iu honour to conceal. 

(1) Lit : In the foregoing sense. 

"Jones, who was perfectly willing to servo or to 
betray any governmeut for hire."— Macaulay : Hist . 
Eng., cb. xvL 

(2) Fig. (of things) : To reveal, to make 
known. Spec., to reveal or make known any- 
thing not intended to be communicated. 

" And seemed impatient and afraid 
That our tardy flight should b o betrayed 
By the aouud our horses' hoof-beAta made." 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, iv. 

n. To act treacherously, even when there is 
no giving up of any person or tiling. 

1. Gen.: To violate the trust reposed in one. 

2. Spec. : To violate a promise made in 
courting a female, especially to seduce her 
under promise of marriage, and then abandon 
her to her fate. 


" Far, lar beneath the shallow maid 
He left believing and betray'd." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

III. To mislead ; to lead incautiously into 
more or less grave error, fault, sin, or crime. 

" The bright genlne is ready to be so forward, a* 
often betrays itself into errours in Judgment."— Watts. 

TV. Fig. (of things): To disappoint expecta- 
tion. 

B, Intransitive (formed by the omission of 
the objective ) : To act treacherously ; to dia- 
appoiot expectation. 

" Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you say. 
Aud It he lie not, must at least betray .” 

Pope : Prologue to Satires, 290, 

be-tra’y-al, s. [Eng. betray ;-al.\ The act 
of betraying ; the state of being betrayed. 
Specially — 

1. The act of handing over an individual, 
a military post, or the supreme interests of 
one's country to the enemy. 

"... to add the betrayal of his country hereafter 
to his multiplied Crimea."— Arnold ; Hist, of Roms, 
vol ill., ch. xlv., p. 283. 

2. The act of violating a trust. 

" But that Is what no popular assembly could do 
without a gross betrayal of trust.” — rimer, Nov. l«, 
1877. 

3. The act of revealing anything which it 
was one's interest or desire to conceal ; or 
simply the act of revealing what was before 
bidden ; also the state of being so revealed. 

"This, if it be simple, true, harmonious, life-Iika 
it seems impossible for after ages to counterfeit, with- 
out much treacherous betrayal of a later hand 
Milman : Mist, of Jews. 3rd ea.. vol. i., p. 44. 

be-tra yed, * be-traied, 4 bi-trayde, 

pa. par. & a. [Betray, v.t.] 

be-tra y-er, s. [Eng. betray; -er.] 

I, Lit. (of persons): A person wbo betrays; 
a traitor. 

1. Gen . : In the foregoing sense. 

"They are only a few betrayers of their country: 
they are to purchase coiu. perhaps at half-price, and 
veud it among us, to the ruin of the publick. — Swift. 

2. Spec. : One who seduces and abandons a 
female who confided in his good faith. 

II, Fig. (of persons or things) : Any person 
who or thing which, apparently acting for 
one's beuefit, is really injuring one seriously. 

" Youth at the very best Is hut a betrayer of human 
life iu a gentler ana smoother manner than age."— 
Pope: Letter to Steele (17)2). 

be-tra y-iAg, 4 be-trai-ynge, pr. par. & a. 
[Betray.] 

"Till a betraying sickliness was seen 
To tinge his cheek." 

1 Vordsworth : Excursion, hk. vL 

t be-tra’y-ment, 4 be-trai-ment, s. [Eng. 
betray; -ment.) The act of betraying; the 
state of being betrayed. 

Betrayal is the more common word. 

"... confessing them to be innocent whose belral- 
ment they had bought.”— Cdal : Mutt., ch. xxvii. 

* be-trende', v.f. [Trend.] To surround, to 
encircle. 

"Sorwe bym gan betrendef^Sir FeruTnbras (ed. 
Herrtage), 4,006. 

* be-trifle, 4 be-trufle, v.t. [0. Fr. trujia 
= to trifie.] To mock or deceive with triflea. 

"Tbeos and othre.truflea thet he bitrujleth moult 
men mide." — Ancren Biwlt, p. 106. 

t be-trim', v.f. [Eng. pref. be, and frim.] To 
render trim, to deck, to dress, to grace, to 
adorn, to embellish, to beautify, to decorate. 
"Thy banks with pioued aud twilled brims, 

Which spongy April at thy best betrims " 

Shakes p.: Tempest, iv. L 

t be-trim med, pa. par. & a. [Betrim.] 
t be-trim -mirig, pr. par. & a. [Betrim.] 

be-troth', be-troth, 4 betroutb, v.f. [Eng. 
prefix be, and O. Eng. troth = truth.] 

L Lit. : To affiance, to form an engagement. 

1. To promise to give a woman in marriage 
to a certain person. 

** Fay re Una to the Redcrosse Knight 
Betrouthed. is with joy.*’ 

Spenser: F. Q.. I. xiL 

2. To promise to take a certain wompn as 
one’s wife. 

" And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, 
and bath not taken ber?"— Deut. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a bishopric, in order that 
consecration may take place. 

"If any person lie consecrated a bishop in that 
church wheremito he was not before betrothed, be 
shall not receive the habit of consecration, as not 
being canonically promoted."— Aylijfe. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
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II. Figuratively : 

I. Divinely to select a people to stand in a 
special relation to God with respect to worship 
and privilege. 

"And I will betroth the® onto me for ever: yea, I 
will betroth thee unto me iu rlgbteousoeM, and In 

» incQt, and in lovlug-kiudncss, and in tuerciea. 1 
even betroth thee unto me iu faithfulness . . — 

Bot. ii. 19, 20. 

2. To promise to a thing rather than a person. 

"By Saul's public promise she 
W as sold thus and betroth'd to victory." 

Cawley : The Davidei i, bk. ilL 

be troth -al, s. [Eng. betroth ; -a/.] The act 
of betrothing ; the state of being betrothed ; 
affiance. 

*’ Under the open sky in the odorous air of tlie orchard. 
Bending with golden fruit, was spread the feast of 
betrothal Longfellow : Evangeline, pt 1L 

be troth ed, * be trouthed, pa. par., a., & 
s. [Betroth.] 

A. A B. As pa. par. £ participial adj. : In 
flenses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : A person betrothed to one. 

*' My Aripbili*, tbie my dear betroth'd." 

Glover; Athenaid, hk. IL 

be -troth -ing, pres. par. & a. [Betroth.] 

" For this is your betrothing day." 

Scott .* Lag of the Latt Mind ref, v. 2<L 

be-troth'-ment, s. [Eng. betroth; -ment .] 
The act of betrothing ; the state of being be- 
trothed ; betrothal. 

’•Sometimes setting out the speeches that pass be- 
tween them, making as it were thereby the betroth- 
ment "—Expotition of the Canticlci (1585), p. 5. 

• be-trum'pe, v.t . (Eng. prefix be, and Fr. 
tromper — to deceive. ] To deceive. 

". . . till ane wanyngour straungere 
Me and my realme betmmpe on tliea mauereT* 
Doug.; Virgil, 120, 49. (Scotch. 1 (Jumitaon.) 

tbe trust', v.t. [Eng. prefix be and trust.] 
To entrust, to give in trust. Used— 

I. Of trusting anything to a person. 

“Detroit him with all the good which our capacity 
will allow us."— Grew. 

2. Of trusting anything to the memory. 

" Whatsoever you would betrutf to your memory, 
let It be disposed iu a proper method."— Watts. 

t be trust -ed, pa. par. & a. [Betrust.] 
t bo-trust -ing, pr. par. [Betrust.] 

t be trust' ment, s. [Eng. betrust; -merit.] 
The act of entrusting ; the thing entrusted. 

( Worcester.) 


* bet -sa, * bet'-so, s. [Ital. bezzo. ] The 
smallest coin current in Venice ; worth about 
a farthing. 

" Aud what must I give you ? Bra. At a word thirty 
llvre*, I'll not bate you a betto."— Alarm ion ; Anti- 
quary, 111. L 

^ett', a, [Better.] (Spenser.) 

bet'-ted, pa. par. & a. (Bet, v.] 

•bet ten, v.t. (A.S. betan = to make better.] 
To amend. 

" Betten mlsdedes, and clene lif leden . . ." 

Start/ of Gen. und Exod., 3 , 637 . 

bet'-ter, * bet-tyr, * bet-ere, * bet-er, 
* bet, * bette, a., s., A adv. [A.S. bet, bett 
(adv.) = better; betera, betra (adj. in.); betere, 
betre (f.)= better. In Sw. battre; lcel. betri, 
betr; Dau. betlre ; Dut. beter ; O. lcel. and O. 
Kris, bet; O. L. Ger. bet, bat; N. H. Ger. 
besser; M. II. Ger. bezzer ; O. H. Ger. beziro, 
ptziro, baz ; Goth, batisa , from bats = good. 
Compare Sansc. hhadra = glad, happy. Better 
is generally called the comparative of good, aa 
Boswnrth terms the A.S. betera, betra. the com- 
parative of god. This arrangement is only 
conventional ; good, A.S. god, is from one root, 
ami better ami best (A.S. betst, betest), from 
another, of which the real positive is O. Eng. 
and A.S. 6ct.] (Best, Goon.] 

A. As adj. : In signification the coinpara- 
I tive of good. 

L Of persons: 

1. Having good qualities in larger measure 
than those possessed by some person or per- 
sona with whom a comparison la made or a 
contrast is drawn. The shades of meaning 
arc infinite. The following are only some 
leading ones. 

(1) Superior in physical, mental, moral, or 
spiritual qualities; or in skill, knowledge, or 
anything similar ; or in two of those qualities 
combined. 


"Troll ua 1 a the better man of the two." 

Shaketp. : TroiL and Creu., L 2. 
"He la & better scholar than L" 

Ibid.; Merry Wives, iv. L 

(2) Having these good qualities in actual 
exercise ; discharging one’s public or private 
duties in an excellent manner. 

" You say you are a better soldier . . .” 

Shaketp, ; JuL Cct*., iv. 3. 

2. Improved in health. 

VI rejoice. I greatly rejoice to hear that you are 
better."— Young to Kichurdton (1738). 

3. Improved in circumstances ; specially in 
the phrase better ojf. 

IL Of things: 

1. Concomitant to or evincing high physical, 
mental, or other qualities. 

"I have seen better faces in my time. 

Than staud ou auy shoulders that I see." 

Shakes p. : Lear, ii. 2. 

2. Produced by more intellectual knowledge, 
good taste, or anything similar. 

"And taught his Remans Id much better metre." 

Pope; Epil. to Satire*. 

3. More advantageous ; more to be preferred ; 
preferable. 

" Having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better."— Phil. L 23. 

4. More acceptable. 

•‘Behold to obey is better than sacrifice."— 1 Sam. 
XV. 22. 


5. More prosperous, as in the phrase, to 
have seen, or to have known better days. 

"We have seen Better days . . 

Shaketp. : Timon iv. 2. 

'* Far from those scenes : which knew their better 
days. " Thornton : The Season* ; Autumn. 

6. Greater, larger. 

"... a candle, the better part hunt oat" 

Shaketp, : 2 Ben. IT., L 2. 

% Better cheap, better cheape (Eng.), better 
schape (Scotch), used as adv. or adj. = more : 
A better bargain, cheaper. 


" Thau shalt have it hack again better cheape 
By « hundred luarkes tbau I had it of thee." 

Beliguet, IL 134. 

B. As substantive : 


L Of persons ; Superiors ; persons of higher 
rank or qualities than the one with whom 
comparison is made ; rarely in singular. 

" If our Betters play at that game . . ." 

Shaketp. : Timon, L 2. 

" The courtesy- of nations allows you my better, iu 
that you are the first-born."— Shaketp. : At You Like 
It. L L 


IL Of things: 

1. Superiority, advantage. (Used specially 
in the phrase to have or get the better of; 
meaning to have or gain the advantage of, to 
have or gain the superiority over.) 

"The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate: 
yet, in such sort as doth uot break our prescription, to 
nave had the better of the Spaniards." — Bacon. 

" You think fit 

To get the better qf me." Southe me. 

2. Improvement. (Used specially in the 
phrase i’or the better = so as to produce im- 
provement.) 

"If I have altered him any where for the better, I 
must at the same time acknowledge that I could have 
done nothing without him ."—bryden. 


3. A larger number than ; aa “ better than a 
dozen ”= more thuu twelve. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son.) 


4. A higher price than; as ‘‘paid better 
than a shilling," i.e„ more than a shilling. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

C. yls adverb. In a superior manner ; to a 
degree greater than in the case of the person 
with whom or the thing with which compari- 
son is made or contrast is drawn. (The word 
is used whatever the nature of the superiority.) 

1. In a superior manner to ; in a more ex- 
cellent way ; more advantageously, more 
successfully, preferably. 

“. . . better be with the dead . . ." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ilL 2. 

"He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
do Better then by considering to what infinity is at- 
tributed. ZocAe. 

2. In a superior degree ; to a greater extent. 

" Never whs monarch letter feared * 

Shaketp. : Ben 1'., iL 2. 

bet'-ter, v.t. A i. [From better, a., a., A adv. 
(q.v.). In A.S. bet rutn, beter ian =■ to be better, 
to excel, to make loiter ; Sw. bottra ; Teel. 
betra; Dan. bedre ; Dut. bctvrcu ; (N. II.) Ger. 
bessern; M. 11. Ger. bezzern ; O. H. Ger. 
beziron, peziron.] 

A. Transitive ; 


* 2. To give superiority to, to give advan- 
tage to ; to advance, to support. 

"The king thought his honour would eafler, during 
* treaty, to letter a party ."— Ba con. 

3. To ameliorate, to improve ; to reform. 

(а) Gen.: Of anything which has defects or 
is iu itself eviL 

"In this small hope of bettering future ill." 

Byron : The f'irion if Judgment, HI 

(б) Spec.: Of one's financial or other re- 
sources, one's situation in society, or anything 
similar. 

" Heir to all his lands and goods, 

Which I have better'd, rather than decreas'd." 

Shaketp. Tam. of Shrew, li. L 

II In the latter sense it is often used r» 
flexively. 

" No ordinary misfortunes of ordinary misgovern 
ment. would do so much to make a nation wretched 
as the constant progress of physical knowledge and 
the constaut effort of every man to better himself wfiJ 
do to make a nation prosperous." — Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. iii. 

t (c) To make better in health ; to improve 
the health. 

"... and was nothing bettered, hut rather grew 
worse . . ." — Mark v. 26. 

B. Intransitive : To become better. 

bet'-tered. pa. par. & a. [Better, v.t.] 

bet'-ter-ing, * bet'- ter-yng, pr. par. 
[Better.] 

A. .Ts present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. Ms substantive : Improvement. 

"The Romans took pains to hew out a passage fot 
these lakes to discharge themselves lor the bettering 
of the air." — Addison. 

t bettering-honse, s. A liouae for the 
reformation of offenders. (American.) (IVeb 
ster.) 

bet'-ter-ment, s. [Eng. better; -ment.) 

1. Gen. : The act or operation of making 
better ; amendment. 

"Nor oui sickness liable to the despair of betterment 
and melioration." — W. Montague ; Eu., pt. iL 

2. Low: An improvement upon au esKte, 
which increases its value. 

t bet'-ter-most, a. [Eng. better; most.] Best 

t bet'-ter-ness (Eng.), * bet-tir-ness (0 

Scotch), s. [Eng. better ; -ness.] 

1. The quality of being superior to ; supe 
riority. 

(a) Generally. 

"All betterntsa or pre-emiueacey of virtue ." — Dr 
Tooker: Fair, qf the Church (1604). p. 94. 

(b) Specially: Of land. (0. Scotch.) 

" That the thrid parte of tho half of the laiulta of 
Medap are bettir than the thrid parte of the landis of 
Manistoun. .And because the modificatloune of the 
bettirne* of the said tercia . . ."—Act Dom. Cone., 
A. 1492, pp. 247-8. 

2. Amelioration ; emendation. (Used spe- 
cially of health.) (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

bet '-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Bet.] 

A. A B. yfs present participle £ participial 
adjective: In seuses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. wls substantive : The act of laying a 
wager. 

" Shan) laws were passed against betting Macau- 
lay : But. Eng., ch. ii. 

betting book, s. A book in which a 
betting-man enters his bets. 

betting- house, s. A house where bet- 
ting is habitually carried on, 

betting-man, s. One who habitually 
bets ; one tvho makes his living by betting 
against others less Rstute than himself 

bet -tor, s. [Eng. bet(t) ; suffix -or.] On« 
who bets ; one who lays wagers. 

"... hut. notwithstanding he was a very fair bet tor. 
nobody would take him up."— Add uon. 

bet'-ty, s. [From Log. Betty, a familiar name 
for Elizabeth.] 

1. A cimtemptuous name for a man who 
busies himself with domestic affairs. 

2. A “ jemmy," a short crowbar. (Slang.) 

** Tint stratagems, the arduous exploits, and the 
nocturnal scalades of ueedy heroes, describing the 
powerful Betty, or tbe artful picklock." — irbuthnot. 
But. qf John l/ull. 


* I. To excel, to exceed, to surpass. 

" What you do 
Still Better* what 1* done." 

Shakrxp. ; Wint. Tale. Iv. 1 


bet'-u-la, s. (In Ital. betulla ; from Lat. 
be tala, sometimes betulla; from Celt, hetu ; 
Gael, beithe— the birch.] 


boil, b^; poilt, cat, ^eU, chorus, 5hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 

-cum, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, §ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL d§L 
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betulaceao— bevel 


Sot.: A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Betulacea* (Birchworts). There ara 
two British species, the Set ala alba, or Com- 
mon Birch IBirch] ; and the B, nana. or 
Dwarf Birch. There are, besides, a number 
of foreign species. [Bircu.] 

bet'-u-la £c-te (Bartling, Lindlcy), bet-u- 
li'-ne-f© (L. C. Richanl ), s. pi. [Betula.] 

Sot. : An order of plants ranked by Lindlcy 
under his A mental alliance, and called by him 
in English Birchworts. They have monseceous 
flowers, with ameutaceous inflorescence ; 
calyx of small aeales ; corolla, none. There is 
no ctipule in the female. The ovary is superior 
and two-celled, with a solitary pendulous ovule 
in each. The leaves are alternate, simple, 
with the primary veins often running straight 
from the midrib to the margin. The stipules 
are deciduous. There are but two genera, 
Betula (Birch) and Alnua (Alder), both con- 
taining trees or shrubs belonging to temperate 
climates. Known species, sixty-five. 

bet-u-lme, 3 . [From Lat. betula (q.v.), and 
6uff.* -tac.j A resinous suhstanee obtained 
from the bark of the Black Birch ( Betula 
nigra). It is called also Bmcu Camphor. 

bet u-lin-e-ae, s. pi. [Betclace^e.] 

be tumb -led (led as eld), a. [Eng. prefix 
fee. and tumbled.] Tumbled about ; put in dis- 
order. 

" This said, from her betumbled couch she starteth, 

To fiud some desperate instrument of death." 

Sfuiketp. : Rape qf Lucrece, l,u37, 1,038, 

* be -turn, * bi-torn, * bi-turn f v.t. & i. 
[A.S. betyrnan.] To turn back, return. 

" Reverter* ad me . . . frifwrn the and cum ayian.'* 
— A ncren ttiwle. p. 304. 

be-tu’-tor, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and tutor.] 
To tutor thoroughly ; to act the tutor to, to 
instruct. ( Coleridge . ) 

be-tu -tored, pa. par. & a. [Betdtor.] 

be-tu -tor ing, pr . par. [Betutor.] 

t be-twat -tied (tied = teld), q. [Eng. pref. 
be, and twattle— to prate, ‘to chatter.] Con- 
founded, overpowered, stupefied. 

If Still used in the north of England. 
(Todd.) 

be -tween, 1 be-twene, * by-twene, 
*by-twyne, * by twene, prep., adv., & s. 

[From Eng. 6c = by, and ticain. = two. In 
A.S. belweonum, betweonan, betwynan = be- 
tween, among ; from prefix be, and twegen = 
two.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Of space : In the space intermediate be- 
tween two persons, places, or things. 

“. . . and the vail shall dfvide unto you between 
the holy place and the most holy.''— Exod. xxvl, 33. 

2. During the iuterval between two dates or 
portions of time, more or less intermediate 
between two quantities, qualities, or degrees. 

". . . and the whole assembly shall kill it [the 
paschal lanili) between the two evenings."— Exod. Xii. 
6. (.V-irj/in.) 

3. More Jig. : In an indefinite number of 
flenses. Specially — 

(1) Standing in a eertain intermediate rela- 
tion to two parties or beings. 

” . . . one mediator between God and men . . ." — 
1 rim. ii. 5. 

(2) Shared or mutually held by two beings 
or persons. 

"... Castor and Pollux, with only one soul between 
them, . . ."—/.ache. 

(3) Mutually affecting parties or beings in a 
certain relation to each other. 

". . • I will put enmity between thee and the wo- 
man. and between thy seed and her seed . . ." — Gen. 
lii 13. 

(4) From one tn another. 

*' tie should think himself unhappy, If things should 
go so between them, ns he should not he able to acquit 
himself of ingratitude towards them both."— Sutton. 

(5) As noting persous who or things whieli 
differ. 

“■ • ■ How long halt ye between two opinions? . . .** 
—1 King* xviiL 21. 

In strict accuracy between is used only of 
two. When there are more than two, the 
proper term to use is among; but this distinc- 
tion is not always observed. 

B. .4s adverb (produced by the omission of 
the substantive after the imposition between) ; 
In the same senses as between, prep, (q.v.) 

"... in the Sabhath between "—Acts xiiL 42 (mar- 


C. As substantive : 

Needle Manuf. , pi. (Bctweens): Needles inter- 
mediate between sliarpa and blunts. (Knight.) 

be tween-decks, twixt-decks, s. 

Naut. : The apace between any two decks of 
a vessel. 

• between-put, * bitweue-putte, v.t. 

To insert or place between. 

" Y eoughte of hem a man that shulde bltwcrtr-puttc 
an hegge, and etoude sette eueu ageus me fro the 
loond. — Wyaliffe {Ezech. xxii. 30). 

be-twixt', * be-twix, * be-twixe, * be- 
twix-cn, bi-twixe, * bi-tuex (Eng.), 
* be-tweesh (0. Scotch), prep. 6c adv. [From 
Eng. prefix be, and twixt. In A.S. betwyxt, 
betwyx, bctwuxt , bctwux, bctwcox, betweohs, be- 
tweoh, betwyh, betwih, betwy = batwixt ; from 
prefix 6c, and twy = two.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Lit. : In the spaee intermediate between 
two persons, places, or things. 

” . . . by the gate betwixt the two wall#.'*— Jer. 
xxxix. 4. 

2. Intermediate between two times, quanti- 
ties, qualities, or degrees. 

3. More jig. : In relation of intercourse or 
partnership with ; io distinction from ; from 
one to another. With the same variations of 
signification as Between (q.v.). 

"... seo, God ia witness betwixt me and thee.”— 
Gen. xxxi. 50. 

" Five years since there was some speech of marriage 

Betwixt myself and her.'' 

Shaketp . : Meat, for Meat., v. 1. 

B. -4s adverb (produced by the o mission of 
the substantive after the preposition betwixt) : 
In the sense between. 

". . . and commandeth it not to shine hy the cloud 
that cometh betwixt."— Jub xxxvi. 32 . 

* be-ty'-den, v.t. & i. [Betide.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* be'-tyUe, s. [Beetle.] A mallet. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* be-tyne, • b!-tyne, * bitune, v.t. [AS. 
betynan ; from tun = an enclosure, a town 
(q.v.).] To hedge in, to enclose. 

"The Loucrd Wfurufe him wlthinnen the mcidenes 
wo in l>e Marie .' — A ncren Biwle, pL 76. 

* be -tynge, pr. par., a., & $. [Beating.] 

As snbst. : An instrument for inflicting 
stripes or other beating with. 

“ Ret wage (Instrument P.): Instrumentum verbera- 
culum. — Prompt. Parv. 

* be'-tys, $. [Beet.] Beet. 

" Betys herhe: Beta vel bleta." — Prompt. Parv. 

beuch (eh guttural), s. [Bouoh.] (Scotch.) 

beu-chel (ch guttural), v.t. [From Dut. bo- 
chelen = to plod.] To walk with short steps, 
or in a constrained or halting mauner ; to 
stumble. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

beu-chel (ch guttural), s. [From Dut. bochel 
= a hump back. Comp, also Dut. beugel ; 
Sw. bygd = a ring, a stirrup, and Ger. bugel = 
a barp, a bow.] A little feeble crooked crea- 
ture. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

beu-Chit (c silent), pa. par. [A.S. bugan=z 
to bow, to bend, to stoop.] Bowed, crooked. 

" Kest down thare beuchi' anker in ferine of grip.* 
Doug. : Virqit, 162, 23. {Jamicton.) 

beu'-dan-tite, t beu'-dan-tmc, s. [Named 
after l f . S. Beudaut, who published a work on 
mineralogy at Paris, the first edition iu 1824, 
the seeond in 1832. Suffixes -ite and -ine.] 

1. Min. (of the form beudantite.) A mineral, 
having its crystals modified acute rhomhohe- 
drons. Its hardness is 3*5 to 4'5 ; its sp. gr. 

4 — 4'3; its lustre vitreous, sub-adamantine, or 
resinous ; its colour, various hues of green, 
blaek, or brown. Composition : Phosphoric 
acid, 1'46 to 13'22 ; arsenie acid, from a trace 
to 13'fiO: sesquioxide of iron, 37*u5 — 49'69; 
oxide of lead, 23 43— 26‘92 ; oxide of copper, a 
traee to 2*45; water, 8*49— 12'29. It oecurs 
at the Glendone iron mines near Cork ; it is 
found also on the Continent at Nassau. There 
are two varieties of it, the one containing 
phosphoric acid with little or no arsenic, and 
the other arsenic acid with little phosphoric 
acid. (Dana.) 

2. (Of the forms beudantite and beudantine.) 
Beudantite of Covelli : A mineral, a variety of 
Nepheline (q.v.). (Brit. Mus. Cat. & Dana.) 


beugh (gh guttural), s. [IsL bog; Get.bxtg^ 
a bend, a bow, a flexure.] A limb, a leg. 
(Scotch.) 

" Sym lap on horse-back lyke a r*e. 

And ran him till a bench : 

Says WUUum, cum ryde dowu this brae; 

Tbocht ye sold brek a beugh " 

Scott : Evergreen, ii. 183, st. 16. (Jamletoit.) 

* beu-gle, a. [A.S. bugan = to bow; Ger. 
biigel = a hoop, a bow,] Crooked. 

beugle -backed, a. Crook-backed; 
ehaped like the body of a beetle, (iratsaa: 
Coll., ii. 54.) (Jamieson.) 

bcuk, s. [Book.] (Scotch.) 

" My grannie she bought me a beuk, 

Audi held awa to tne schooL" 

Burns: Jolly Beggars. 

* beukc, pa. par. [A.S. 6oc, pret. of bacan =» 
to bake. ] Baked. 

" For skont of vittale, the comes in quemis of stone 

Thay grand, and syne beukc at the IjTe ilk ane." 

Doug, s Vtrgil, Id, 37. {Jamieson.) 

beurr6 (as bur'-re), s. [Fr. beurre = buttered, 
like butter; beurre = butter] A name for a 
very mellow kind of pear. (Used also adjec* 
tively, as a 6e«rre pear.) 

beus’-tlte, S. [In Ger. bev&tit. Named after 
Freiherr voq Beust] A mineral, called also 
Epidote (q.v.). 

* be-vap'-id, pa. par. [See def.) An old 
form of Bewhapeo (q.v.). 

" For thai buth negh be-vaptd. n 

Sir Ferumbras (eii. Herrtage), 3,007. 

* be-var, * be-vir, * be-vis, s. [of doubt- 
ful origin and meaning.; perhaps connected 
with L. Ger. bevern - to tremble, shako 
(N. £.£>.).] One who is worn out with age. 

"The bevar hoir said to this berly benie." 

Henrysone : Bannatyne Pjemt, p. 133. {Jamieson.) 

bev'-el, t bev'-fl, S. & a. [Fr. 6irea«, buveau, 

O. Fr. beveau, beauveau ; Sp. bay vel, baivel.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Lit. cC Tech, (in Masonry, Joinery, £c.). 

1. An obtuse or an acuta angle ; any angle 
except one of 90®. 

" The hrethren of the mystic level. 

May hing their head in woefu' bevel. 

Buna : Tam Samson's Elegy. 

2. An instrument for aetting off auy angle 
or bevel from a straight line or surface, much 
uaed by artificers of all descriptions for ad- 
justing the abutting surfaces of work to the 
same inclination. It ia composed of two 
jointed arma. one of which is brought up 
square against the line or surface from which 
the angle is to he set off, and the other then 
adjusted to the desired bevel or inclination. 
(Knight.) [Bevel-square.] 

3. Stereotyping : A 6lug cast nearly type- 
high, and with chamfered edges. 

4. The obliquity of the edge of a aaw-tooth 
across the face of the blade. 

II, Fig. : A violcut push with the elbow ; 
a stroke. (Scotch.) 

" With that Truth took him by the neck. 

And gave him their, as some sup|«me, 

Three beeels till he gard him beck." 

Pennecuik. 

B. As adjective: Having an angla not of 90*, 
oblique ; pertaining to a bevel. [A.] 

bevel -angle, s. An oblique angle. 
[Bevel, A. 1.] 

bevel-edge, bevil-edge, s. (Chiefly 
Scotch .) 

Among masons: The edge of a sharp too! 
sloping towards the point. (Jumtcson.) 

bevel-gearing, s. 

Gear: Cogged wheels whose axes form an 
angle with each other, the faees of the cogs 
being oblique with their shafts, the sum of 
the angles of the teeth with their respective 
ahafts being equal to 90®. 

bevel plumb-rule, 5. 

Engineering : A surveyor’s instrument for 
adjusting the slope of embankments. 

bevel scroll-saw, s. A machine for 
sawmg ship-timber to the proper curve and 
bevel. The saw is mounted on a circular 
frame, and reciprocated by means of a rod 
and eceentric. By inclining the saw in its 
frame any required bevel may be cut, the 
curve being given by moving the carriage on 
its circular track, so as to vary the presenta- 
tion of the timber. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit^ sirs, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oa = e. ev = a- au = kw. 
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bevel-square, s. A square, the blade of 
which is adjustable to any angle in the stock, 
and retained at any “set" by a clamping- 
acrew ; a bevel. 



BEVEL SQUARES, 


bevel-tool, 5. 

Turning : A turner’s tool for forming grooves 
and tapers m wood. Right-hand or left-hand 
bevels are used, according as the work tapers 
to the right or left of the workman. 

bevel wheel, s. 

Machinery : 

1. Properly: A wheel, the angle of whose 
working- face is more or less than 45°. 

2. More loosely: A cog-wheel, the working- 
face of which is oblique with the axis. Its 
use is usually in connection with another 
bevel-wheel on a shaft at right angles to that 



of the former, but not always so. When the 
wheels are of the same si 2 e and their shafts 
have a rectangular relation, the working-faces 
of the wheels are at an angle of 45® with the 
respective shafts. When the shafts are ar- 
ranged obliquely to each other, a certain ob- 
liquity of the cogs of the wheels becomes 
necessary. (Knight.) 

bev'-el, f bev'-fl., v.t. & f. [From bevil, s. 
(q-v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Of objects of human manufacture : To cut 
to a bevel angle. 

“These rabbets are ground square: hut the rabbets 
on the groundsel are btvelUd dowuwarda, that ram 
may the freelier (all off."— .Voxou. 

2. Of objects in nature : To cause to possess 

a bevel. 

B. Intrans. : To deflect from the perpen- 
dicular. 

“Their houses are very 111 built, their walls bevil, 
without one right augle in auy apartment "Swift. 

bev’ elled, t bev-eled, t bev'-illed, pa. 

par. '& a. [Bevel, r.] 

A. Gen. : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

B. Technically: 

* 1. Min. (of the form bevilled) : The term 

nsed when tho edges of a 
crystal are replaced by two 
planes, separated only by 
an edge. (Philips.) Slight 
bevelments do not, as a rule, 
alter the form of a crystal ; 
larger ones change it com- 
pletely. 

2. Heraldry (of the form 
bevelled.) Of ordinaries: 

Having the outward lines bevelled. 
turned in a sloping direction. 

bevelled-wheel, s. The same as Bevel- 
wheel (q.V.). 

bev'-cl-lihg, t bov'-el-lhg, pr. par.,a.,ks. 
[Bevel, v. J 

A. As present participle: Forming to a bevel 
angle. 

B. As adjective : Slanting towarde a bevel 
angle ; not in a straight lino. 

C. As substantive : 

L Technically: 

2. Carp. : The sloping of an arris, removing 
tho square edge. 


2. Shipwrighting : 

(а) The opening and closing of angle-iron 
frames in order to meet the plates which form 
the skin of the ship, so that the faying 
surface of the side-arm of the angle-iron may 
exactly correspond to the shape of the plating. 
The bevelling is performed by smiths while 
the iron is lying hot upon the ievelling-bloctc. 

(б) The angles which the sides and edges of 
each piece of the frame make with each other. 

II A standing bevelling is made on the out- 
side ; an under bevelling is one on the iuner 
surface of a frame of timber. 

II. Ordinary Language. Of objects in nature : 
The same as Bevelment (q.v.). 

“. . . when there is ftloug with the deutated margins 
a degree of brretling of one. bo that oue houe re^ta on 
another ." — Todd A Boorman: PhynoL A nut., L 133. 

bevelling-board, s. 

Shipbuilding : A flat piece of wood on which 
the bevellings of the several pieces of s ship’s 
structure are marked. 

bevelling-edge, s. 

Shipbuilding : One edge of a ship’s frame 
which is in contact with the skin, and which 
is worked from the m on 1 ding-edge or that 
which is represented in the draft 

bevelling-machine, s. 

Bookbinding: A machine in which the edge 
of a board or book-cover is bevelled. The 
table on which the material is laid is hinged 
to the bed-piece, and may bo supported at any 
desired angle by the pawl-brace and a rack, 
so as to present the material at auy inclination 
to the knife. (Knight.) 

bev'-el-ment, s. [Eng. foewZ, and suff. -ment.] 

Min. <£ Crystallog. : The replacement of the 
edge of a crystal by two similar planes equally 
inclined to the including faces or adjacent 
planes. 

* be’-ver (1), * be-uer, $. & a. [Beaver (1).] 

A. As substantive : A beaver. 

“ iiesyde Loehues — ar mouy nmrtrikis, betters, quhl- 
tredia. and tuddis. '— Bcllend : Otter., ebu & 

B. yls adjective : Made of beaver. 

“ Ujjpoo his heed a Flaundrisch bever hat." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 574. 

* be-ver (2), s. [Beaver (2).] 

M Which yeelded, they their bevt-rt up did rears.'* 

Spenser: F. Q-, IV. vL 25. 

be'V-er, * be-uer (3), s. (O. Fr. bevre, beivre , 
buivre, boivre ; Pro v.beure; ItaLfcerere; from 
Lst. = to drink.] 

1. A drinking time ; drinking. 

" A r. What, at your bever, gallants? 

Mor. WiU't please your ladyship to drink? m —B. 
Jonson : Cynthia's /levels. 

2. A small collation, lunch, or repast be- 
tween meals. 

"The French, as well men as women, besides dinner 
and supj*er, use breakfasts and bevers.” — Moryton : 
Itinerary. 

* bev'-er (1), v.i. [From bever (?>), s. (q.V.).] 
To take a lnncheou between meals. 

“Your gollauts never sup, breakout, or bever with- 
out me (appetite)"— Bremer: Lingua, ii. i. 

* bev'-er (2), v.i. (L. Ger. bevem.) To shake, 
tremble. 

" Maul knlghtes shake aud bevered.” 

Mort<& d' Arthur, L 15b (Xfrafmann.} 

bev’-er-age (age ns lg), * bev-er-ege, 
* ben er-eehe. * beu-er-iehe, s. [In 

0. Fr. bevrolge, bovraige ; Mod. Fr. breuvage 
= drink, beverage; Prov. bcurage, benrogge; 
ItsL beveraggio; Low Lit. beveragium.] (Be- 
ver (3), s. k v. Bibber.] 

L Of liquors themselves .* 

1. Gen. : Any liquid used for drinking. 

" He knew uo beverage but the flowing stream." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, U. 7. 

2. Spec. : Water-cyder. (Mortimer.) 

*11. Of treats of liquor or their equivalent in 
money demanded in certain circumstances, or 
anything similar: 

1. A treat formerly demanded by one’s 
fellow workmen upon one’s putting on a new 
suit of clothes. (Johnson.) 

2. A treat of old demanded from a prisoner 
on first being incarcerated. It was called 
also a “ garnish." (Johnson.) 

3. A salute given by a man to a woman on 
the former putting on a new article of dress ; 
as, “She gat the beverage o’ his braw new 
coat.’’ (Jamieson.) 



bev -er-en, bev'-er-and, pa. par . or par . 

adj. [Bever, v.i. (2).] Trembling. (Scotch.) 
" He glissed up with hla eigben, that grey wer and 
giete; 

With his beveren berde, ou that horde bright" 

Sir Oaw. and Bir Gal. . iL 2. {Jamieson ) 

* be'-ver-hued,a. [Eug.*&«er(l),and/iue<2.] 
Coloured like a hearer; reddish- brown. 

" Brode bryght watz bis be rue, aud al Iwuerhwed 
Sir G a wayne. Sio. 

* be -ver-yne, a. [Eng. bever (l).] Reddish- 
brown. 

" Alle bartbevede for besye with beoeryne lokkes.*— 
Morte A rlhure, 3, WO. 

bev'-ie (1), s. [Bevel.) A jog; a push. 

(Scotch.) 

bev'-ie (2), a (Bevy.) 

* bev'-ilo, * bev’-il, s. (Bevel] 

U The form bevil is spec, in Heraldry. 

t bev'-illed, pet par. & a. [Bevelled.] 

H The form bevilled is epee, in Heraldry. 

bev'-fl- ways, adv. (Eng. bevil, and suffix 
•ways = 2 -wise.] 

Her.: At a beveL (Used of charges or any- 
thing similar.] 

♦be vis, 3. (Bevar.) (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

bev -or, s. [Beaver (2).] 

bev'-y, * bev'-ie, s. (Etym. doubtful.] Ap- 
parently from O. lial. beva = a bevy, as of 
pheasants (Florid) ; Mod. ItaL hfm a drink- 
ing ; from bevere (in which case bevy would 
be properly a drinking party) = to drink. 
Skinner, Johuson, Wedgwood, and Skeat are 
of opinion that this is the most probable 
etymology. But Malm prefers to derive bevy 
from Arm. beva = life, to live ; bev ~ living ; 
in which case the proper meauiug would be 
lively beings.] 

1. A flock of birds, specially of quails. 

2. A company, an assemblage of people. 
Most frequently applied to females. 

“ A bevy of fair women, richly gay 1 

MtU+n : P. L.. bk. xL 

“. . . the whole bevy of renegades. Dover. Peter* 
borough. Murray, Sunderland, oml Mulgrave, . . 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch- viiL 

A contemporary of Spenser’s, who wrote 
a glossary to the poet's “Shepherd's Calendar," 
Includes bevy in his list of old words, but 
since then it has completely revived. (Trench: 
English Pust aud Present, p. 55.) 

* be'-vyr, s. [Beaver (1).] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bew, a. [Fr. beau = beautiful, fine, good.) 
Good, honourable. 

Bew schyris, bew schimris : Good sirs. 

* Sa fans with me, bew tchyris, wil ye berk. 

Con not persoif on fait in <0 my »erk." 

Doug. : Virgil, 272, 3L (./ jrniejon.) 

be-wail’, * be-waile, * be wayle, by- 
weyle, V.t. & i. lEng. prefix be, and wai£.] 

A. Transitix’e: 

1. To cause to wail for ; or simply to cause, 
to compass (?). 

** As when a shin that flyes fayre under sayle 
Au hidden rocke escaped hath unawares 
That lay io waita her wrack for to Strode." 

Spenser : f, Q.,LrtL 

2. To wail, to lament for ; to bemoan, 

“ No more her sorrows I bewail." 

Byron : Th t Giaour. 

^ It is sometimes used reflexively. 

**. . . the daughter of Zloo. that bowailetk her- 
fcetf. . . .Wrr. iv. 31. 

B. Intrans. : To express grief, to make la- 
mentation. 

*• My he.xrt is bewailing.” 

Longfellow : Afternoon in February. 
Crabb thus distinguishes ltetween the 
verbs to bewail, to bemoan , and to lament: 
“ All these terms mark an expression of pain by 
some external sign. Bewail is not so strong as 
bemoan, but stronger than lament; bewail aud 
bemoan are expressions of unrestrained grief 
or anguish : a wretched mother beu-oils the 
loss of her child; a person In deep distress 
bemoans his hard fate. Lamentation may arise 
from simple sorrow or even imaginary griev- 
ances : a sensualist laments the disappoint- 
ment of some expected gratification." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

be-wail'-a-blo, a. (Eng. bewail; -able.] lhat 
may be lamented. (Sherwood.) 

* b5-waile’, v.t. [Bewail] (Sj-enser.) 


boil, bojf; p 6 ilt, jtffrl; eat, ^ell, eborus, 9bln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; eln, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tlan - sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlon, -sion — zhun. -cious, -tioua, -slous = ahus. -ble, -die, Ac. — hel, 
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be-wail ed, pa. par. & a. [Bewail. 1 

be wail'-er, $. [Eng. bewail ; -er.] One 
who bewails. 

" He was a great bewail er o( the late troublesome 
and calamitous times.’'— IF/ircf ; Lift of Dr. Hen. 
Moors (ino), p. is* 

be-wail -mg, be-way-lyng, pr. par., a.. 

& s. [Bewail.] The act of expressing grief 
for ; bemoaning, lamentation. 

"As it he had also heard the sorrowings and bo 
wiling* of every surviving souL"— Ra leigh : Hist, of 
the World, 

be-wail Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. bewailing; - hj .] 
Mournfully, with lamentation. (UVbsftr.) 

f be-wail ment, s. [Eng. bewail; -went.] 
The act of bewailing. (Blackwood.) 

* be wake, * bi-wake, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, 
and irate.] 

1. To awaken thoroughly ; to keep awake ; 
to watch. 

" I wote that night was well bewaked." 

Gower: Con/. Am., felt. v. 

2. To “ wake ” a corpse. 

" He was biwaked richeliche." 

Seuyn Sages, 2,578. 

be- waked, pa. par. <fe a. [Beware.] 
be-wa k-rng, pr. par. [Beware.] 

be-ware, 'be ware, * be war, v.i. <fc t. 
[Eng. verb 6e, and tmre = be wary; A.S. 
warian — to be on one’s guard, trmr = (1) 
wary, cautious, provident, (2) prepared, ready. 
Compare also A S. bewarian , bewarian, be - 
irerian. = to defend: bewa rn ia n = to beware, 
to warn ; werian, warian — to wear, to fortify, 
to defend ; Sw. bevara ; Dan. bevare = to pre- 
serve ; Dut beioartn = to beware, to pre- 
serve, to guard ; Ger. bewahren = to protect, 
to save.] [Ware, Wary.] 

A. Intransitive: 

]. To be wary regarding ; to be on one's 
guard against ; to take care of. 

TJ Formerly it was used, though perhaps 
only by poets, in the pres, indie, and in the 
pa. par. 

Looks after honours and bewares to act 
What straightway he must labour to retract. " 

B. Jonton : TransL of Horace. 

Now it is only found in the infinitive and 
in tbe imperative. In both these cases be is 
the part of the substantive verb required by 
the inflexion ; where been and not be is re- 
quired, beware, which really consists of the 
two words be and ware, is not employed. 

(а) The infinitive. 

“ Every one ought to be very careful to betoare wh&t 
he admits for a principle." — Locke. 

(б) The imperative . 

•* Beware of all, but most beware of m*u * 

Pope: Rape of the Lock, L 114. 

H It may be followed by o/, lest, or the 
elanse of a sentence introduced by what. [TJ a 
and 6.] 

B. Trans. : Formed from the intransitive 
verb by omitting of. (Used only in poetry when 
the necessities of the verse require it.) To be 
oo one’s guard against. 

•* Beware the pine-tree's withered branch, 

Beware the awful avalanchs 1 " 

Longfellow i Excelsior. 

* be-waste , v.t. [Eng. be, and waste.] To 
waste utterly. 

** My oil-dried lamp and time-6 ewasted light.”— 
Shakesp. : Hick II., L a 

be-wa ve (I), * be-waue, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
i cafian = to toss, knock about.] To waver. 

A, Transitive : To cause to waver. 

B. Intransitive : To toss. 

“ Gyf ony schyp tharon mucht be persauit, 

Quhilk late before the windis had bewauil." 

Doug. : Virgil, 18, 4L 

be-wa ve (2), * be-waue, v.t [A.S. be- 
wcefan = to befold, to cover round.] To cloak, 
to shield, to hide. (Jamieson.) 

' be-wed , v.t. [Eng. be, and wed.) To marry, 
wed. 

" Art thon or na to Plrros yit betted 1 “ 

Douglas: Virgil, 78, 87. 

oe we ep, * be wep e, * by-weop, * be- 
weep-en (pret. bewept, * bewepte, * bewape), 
v.t. & i. [Eng. prefix be. and weep.] 

A. Trans. ; To weep over. 

“Old fond eyes. 

Beweep this cause again . . 

SAotcj/x ; Lear, L 4. 

B. Intrans. : To weep. 

“I do beweep to many simple gulls • 

Shskesp. K. Hick. III., L S. 


he-weep'-ing, pr. par. [Beweep.] 
be-wept ,* be-wope, pa. par. & o. [Beweep.] 

“ Which bewept to the grave did go. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 5. 

be-west’, prep. & adv. [Scotch be (prep.) = 
by ; towards.] Towards the west. 

be-wet, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and urt.J To 
wet over, to moisten over, to bedew, to water. 

" HU uapkiu, with Ills true tears all brier t. 

Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks." 

Shakesp . : Titus Andronicus, ill. 1. 

bew'-et (ew as u), s. [Bewit.] 

* be-weve, * bi-weve, * by weve, v.t. 
[A.S. bewafan = to befold, to cover, to clothe ; 
befen = to beweave, to clothe.] To clothe. 

" Hyre ryche clothes were of ydo. bote that heo was 
byiceued, 

Hyre body wyth a mantel, a wyiupel aboute her 
heued." Rob. Gloucester, p. 338. 

* be-weved, • bi-weved, * by-weved, pa. 

par. [Be weve.] 

* be-whape', v.t. [Another form of atcape 
(q.v,).] To bewilder, to confound. (Ouly in 
pa. par.) 

“ And thus bewhaped In my thought. 

Whan all was tourned into nought, 

I stood ainased for awhile." 

Gower: Conf. Am., bk. vlii. 

t be-whore' (to silent), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, 
and itAore.j Generally in pa. par 

1. To render unchaste ; to prostitute. 

" Had you a daughter, [and] perhaps bewhord.“ 
Beaum . & Flet. : Haul in the Mill. 

2. To apply the epithet “ whore " to. 

"Emil. Alas, I ago, my lord hath so bewhored her. 
Thrown such despite and heavy termS upon her. 

As true hearts cannot bear. " 

Shakesp. : Othello, iv, 2. 

* be-wield, * be-weld, v.t. [Eug. prefix 
be, and wield.] 

1. Literally: To wield. 

•' I could speak of Gerard’s staffe or lance, yet to he 
eeene In Gerani's Hall at London, ill Casing Lane, 
which is bo great and long that uo man can beweld it.” 
— Garrison ; Description of Britaine, oh. 5. 

2. Fig. : To rule over, to govern. 

", , . was of lawful age to bewelde his lande when 
his father dyed." — Fabian : Chron.. p. 124. 

be-wIT-der, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and Prov. 
Eng. wilder n = a wilderness (Skeat.) In Sw. 
forvilda ; Dan. forvilde = to bewilder ; Dut. 
verwilderen = to grow wild, to bewilder ; Ger. 
verwildern =. to render wild.] [Wilderness.) 
To make one feel as if he were lost in a wilder- 
ness. Used— 

(1) Lit. : Of a person who has lost his way 
and does not know in what direction to pro- 
ceed. 

“ Drear la the state of the benighted wretch. 

Who then, bewilder’d, wanders through the dark " 
Thomson : Sratoiu ; Autumn. 

(2) Fig. : Of one who is perplexed, con- 
founded. or stupefied. 

(a) With some stupendous intellectual dis- 
covery which the mind is too feeble com- 
pletely to grasp. 

". . . the magnitudes with which we have hereto 
do beicildrr us equally in the opposite direction." — 
Tyndall : Frag, of Science, Snl ed., vii. 15L 

(5) With some misfortune with regard to 
which one does not know tbe best course of 
action to adopt. 

"The evil tidings which terrified and bewildered 
James .”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiv. 

It is sometimes used reflexively. 

“ It la good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves 
In such studies."— IFatts. 

be-wiT-dered, pa. par . & a. [Bewilder.] 
Confused, ill-assorted. 

"... a bewildered heap of stones and ruhbish, . . ." 
— Carlyle : Heroes and Hero^oorship, S iii. 

be-wil-dered-ness, $. [Eng. bewildered; 
-ness.] The state of being bewildered. ( Ben - 

tham .) 

be-wil'-der-mg, pr. par. <fc a. [Bewilder.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & part. adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

" And dim remembrances, that still draw birth 
From the bewildering music of the earth." 

Bemans: Elysium. 

C. As snbsfanfire : The act of leading into 
perplexity ; the state of being in perplexity. 

*' Can this be the bird, to man so good, 

That, after their bewildering. 

Did cover with leaves the little children. 

So painfully in the wood!" 

Wordsworth : Redbreast and the Butterfly. 

be-wU'-der-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. bewildering ; 
dy.] In a bewildering manner ; so as to con- 
fuse, confound, or perplex. (IPe&ster.) 


bc-wil'-der-ment,s. [Eng. bewilder; -ment. j 
The state of being perplexed ; perplexity. 

"... the most highly- trained intellect, the most 
refined and disciplined imagination, retires in 6«- 
wilderment from tbe contemplation of the problem." — 
Tyndall: Frag, of Science, 3nl ed., vii., 157. 

be-win -ter. v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and winter.) 
To render wintry. 

"Tears that bewinter all my year."— Cowley. 

* bew-is (1), 8. pi. [Bough] Boughs. (Sc.) 

"And crouuys about wyth funeral bewyi grene." 

Doug. Virgil, 117. 47. tJamieson.) 

* bew-is (2), s. pi. [0. Fr. beau = beauty.) 
Beauties. (Scoteft.) 

“ Of ladyes bewtie to declalr 
1 do rejois to tell : 

Sueit, sue it is thair bewit." 

Maitland: Poems, p. 187. (Jamieson.) 

bew'-It, bew'-et (ew as u), s. [O. F. bcue 
= a collar.] The leather to which a hawk'a 
bells are fastened. 

be-witgh', * by-wit$he, v.t. [Eng. prefix 

be, and wite/i.] 

1. To practise witchcraft against a person 
or thing. 

*’ Lo<>k how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blasted sapling wither'd up." 

Shakesp : Rich. Ill,, lii. L 

2. To practise deceit upon. 

"... that of long time be had bewitched them with 
sorceries ,"— Acts viii. 1L 

3. To please to such a degree as to deprive 
of all power of resistance to the enchanter's 
will ; to charm, to fascinate, to allure. 

" And every tongue more moving than your on, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs." 

Shakesp. : Venus and Adonis. 

be-wit^bed', *be-wit^bd, *by-wit$bd, 

pa . par . <fc a . [Bewitch.] 

* bc-witcb -ed-ness, s. [Eng. bewitched; 
-ness.] The quality of being bewitched, de- 
ceived, or fascinated. ( Gauden .) 

be-wit^b-er, s. [Eng. bewitch; -er.] One 
who bewitches. 

"... those bewit chert of beautle, . . .“—Stafford .* 
Hiobe dissolved into a Hilus, p. 117. 

* be-witch’-er-y, s. [Eng. bewitch ; -cry.] 
The act of fascinating, fascination ; the state 
of being fascinated. 

"There Is a certain bewitchery or fascination In 
words, which makes them operate with a force beyond 
what we can give an account of." — South. 

* be-wit^h -ful, *be-wit$b' full* a, [Eng. 
bewitch ; full.] Full of witchery ; bewitching, 
fascinating, alluring. 

“ There Is, on the other side. Ill more bewitcRful to 
entice away “—Milton: Letters. 

be-wit$b'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Bewitch.] 

A. As present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As participial adjective : Fitted to fasci- 
nate, allure, or charm ; fascinating, alluring, 
charming. 

be-wit^h'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. bewitching; 
dy.] In a bewitching manner; charmingly, 
fascinatingly. 

t be-WTtgb’-ing-ness, s. [Eng. bewitching; 
-ness.] The quality of being bewitching.^ 
(Browne.) 

t be-wit^h-ment, s. [Eng. bewitch; -ment.) 
Power of fascinating ; fascination. 

"... I will counterfeit the bewitchment of tome 
popular man, . . — Shakesp. : Cortot, il. A 

be'-with, #. [Eng. verb to 6a, and prep, with.) 
A thing which is employed as a substitute for 
auothcr, although it should not answer the 
end ao welL (Scotch.) 

“ This bewlth, when cunyie is scanty, 

Will keep them frae making dm. 

Ramsay : Works, ii. 138. (Jamieson.) 

* be-won'-der, v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
wonder.] To till with wonder. (Generally in 
the past participle.) 

" The other seeing hls astonishment. 

How be bewondered wa s."— Fairfax: Tasso. 

* be-wou'-der-ing, pr. par. [Bewosder.] 

* be-wo’pe, pa. par. [Beweep, Bewept.] 

be- wrap' (w silent), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and 
itrap.] To WTap up or round. 

" His sword, that many a pagan stout had shsnt, 
Bewrapt with flowers hung idly hy his side." 

Fairfax: Tasso. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, oe = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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be-wrapped, be wrapt' (w sileut), pa. 

]Ktr. & «. [BEWRAP. ] 

be-wrap -ping (?c silent), pr.par . [Bewrap.] 

t be-wray' ( 1 ), * be wrey; * be-wrey', 
* be wrie, * be wrye (w silent), v.t. 
[From A.S. prefix be, and wrcgan, wregean = 
(l)to accuse, (2) to put off, to drive; O.S5. 
wrdgan; Dut. wroegen ; lcel. roegja; (N. U.) 
Ger. rdgen; O. H. Ger. ruogjan; Goth, vruh- 
jan . Thus bewray ia not a corruption of 6e- 
tray, hut a wholly independent word.] 

1 1, To accuse. 

"I do not say yt thou shouldeat bewray thyself 
publiekly, neither that thou shouUlest accuse thyself 
toothers, . . — Barnes: Epitome of his Work*, p. So». 

2. To betray ; to discover perfidiously. 

. . and whoso beurreys y counsell of ye glide, . . ,** 
— English Gilds {Ear. Eng Text. Sac.), p. 68. 

3. To reveal, without any perfidy implied. 
"... thy speech bewrayeth thee." — Matt. xxvi, 73. 

4. To signify, to mean, to imply. 

. . Tolke-mutes, the which were built by the 
Saxons, as the woonle bewraieth, . . ." — Spenser ; State 
of Ireland. 

II Bewray is obsolescent, betray having taken 
Its place. 

* be-wray' (2) (w silent), v.t, [Bekay.] 
t be-wray'ed (w silent), pa. par. & a. [Be- 

WHAY (1).] 

f be-wray -er ( w silent), s . [Eng. bewray ; 
-er.] One who betrays, discovers, or divulges. 

"When a friend la turned into an enemy, and a be- 
waver of secrets, the world islust enough to accuse 
the perfidiousness of the friend. —Addison. 

t be-wray '-mg ( w silent), pr.par. [Bewray 


t be-wray’-ing-ljr (w silent), adv. [Eng. 6e- 
wraying ; -ly.] In a manner to betray. (Web- 
ster .) 

be-wray'-ment (w silent), s. [Eng. bewray ; 
-meat.] The act of hetraying ; betrayal. ( Dr . 
Alien.) 


be wreek', * bewreke (w silent), v.t. [Eng. 

prefix be , and wreck.] To wreck. 

be -wrecked, * be-wreked, * be- 
wreckt (w silent), pa. par. & a. [Bewheck.] 

"Yet was I, or I parted thence, bewreekt." 

Mir. for Magistrates, p. 120. 

be-wreek'-ing ( w silent), pr. par . [Be- 

WRECK.] 

* be-wreko' (w silent), v.t. [Bewreck] 

* be-wrey', * be-wreye, * be-wri'e (w 

silent), v.t. [Bewray.] (Chaucer.) 


be wrought (pron. be-rat ), pa. par. 
[Eng. prefix be, and wrought.] Worked all 
OYer. 

" And their smocks all bewroughl 
With hia thread which they bought.* 

Ben Jonson : Masques. 

* bew’-ter (ew = u), s. [Bittern.] The 
bittern. 

" Thor is great store of capercalegs, hlackwaks, 
mure-fowls, hcth-heiis. swanes, deleters, turtle-doves, 
herons, dowes, a tea res or Stirlings,'’ &c .—Sir R. Gordon ; 
StUhert,, p. 3. (Jamieson.) 


* be wry' (w silent), v.t. [Eng. prefix 6c, and 
wry.] To pervert ; to distort. (Scotch.) 

" Than wald I knaw the cause and rt-aoun quhy. 
That ony mycht {wniert or yit bewry 
Thy coinmaiiudementla?'’ 

Doug, i Virgil, 313, 4L 

* bew'-te, 5. [Beauty.] 


* be-wym '-pled, a. [Eng. prefix be, and 
Dut. ivimptl = streamer, pendant.] Veiled; 
covered with a veil. [Wimple.] 


* bey, a. 


** And sought about with his honde 
That other beddo tyll that he foude. 

Where lale bewympled a visage : 

That was he glad In his courage." 

Gower : Con. Am., bk. v. 

[Bkye.] 


* bey, s. [Boy.] A hoy; specially one who 
plays the bufinon. (Prompt. Parv.) 


bey, s. [Turkish bey = a governor; the same 
word as beg = a lord, a prince.] [Beo.] 

Among the Turks: 

1. A governor. 

"... Oovernroent [of Tunis] exercised by au here- 
ditary beg . . Xeith Johnston : Gazett. 

2. Any nobleman or other person of rank, 
though not a governor. 


*bc-yat', pret. of v. [Beget.] 

" Yif halueudel the child were thyn, 
***** 

Nla hit not myn that ich be vat f" 

* Kyng of Tars. 788. 

* beye, v.t. [Buy.] To buy. 

"If Love hath caught hym in his lace, 

You for to beye iu every coos " 

The Romaunt of the Rose. 

* beye, * bey, a. [A.S. begcn= both.] Both. 

" Here ycoine out yrlond, wyt gret power 6<*v 
Of Seottes and of Pi cal's, of Dene march, of Norwei." 

Chron. of Rob. of Gluucest., p. 107. 

* beye, s. [Bee.] 

" . . And for the be yes in the Asslrians londe." 

Coverdale : Bible; Etay (Isaiah), vli. 

* be-yen, a. [Beyn.] 

be-yete, pa. par. [Beget.] Begotten. 

(Chaucer.) 

be-yete, s. [From beycte, pa. par. (q.v.).] A 
thing gotten ; possession, advantage. 

"So that thei lost the beyete 
Of worship and of worldes pees." 

Gower: Con. Am., Prol. 

bcy'-lie, bey -lik, * beg-lie, s. [Turkish ; 
from bey, and lik - jurisdiction. In Fr., &c., 
beylik.] 

” Tunis, a beylik, or regency of the Ottoman Em- 
pire."— Keith Johnston : Gazetteer (ed. 1884), p. 1.2*J3. 

bey -lle-al, a. [Eng. beylic; -aZ.] Of or per- 
taining to a beylic. (N.E.D.) 

bey'-lie-al, s. [Beylic.] A beylic (q.v.). 

“beyn, * be-yen, a. [Compare Yorkshire 
and Somersetshire dialect 6ane = near, con- 
venient.] Pliant, flexible. (Prompt. Parv.) 


*beyne, a. [From A.S. begen = both.] Both. 

” Ther was no reste betwene hem to. bot laldo on 
yerne bey fie." — Sir Ferumbras, 661 (ed. Uerrtage). 

be-yond', “be-yon'de, “bi-gon'd, *bi- 
gon de, * bi-yende, * bi-yen-dis (Enp.), 
be-yont (Scotch), prep . & adv . [A.S. begeon>\ 
begeondan (prep. & adv.) = beyond, from prefix 
6e, and geond, giond , geondan (prep.) = as 
prep. : through, over, as far as, after, beyond ; 
as adv. : yonder, thither, beyond.] [Yonder.] 

A. vis preposition : 

L In place , at rest or in motion : 

1. Situated on the further side of, without 
its being stated whether it be in a place near 
or more remote. 

"The Syrians that were beyond the river . . .“ — 
2 Sam. x. 16. 

2. To the further side of, to a greater dis- 
tance than. 

" He that sees a dark and shady grove. 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the sky." 

Herbert. 

t II. In. time: 

1. Farther back than. 

2. Farther forward than. 

III. More Jig. : Above. Specially — 

1. In a greater degree, or of a greater 
amount than. 

"... how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
church of God . . . U —Gal. i. l& 

"To his expenses beyond his Income, add debauchery. 
Idleness, ami quarrels amongst his servants. "—Locke. 

2. Further than. 

"... I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my 
God . . Mum. xxiL la 

3. Surpassing ; above in excellence. 

" Ills satires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's."— 
Drydt'n. 

4. Out of the reach of. 

" Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if tliou didst this deed of death, 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert." 

Shakctp. : K, John, iv. 3. 

5. Out of the sphere of. 

" With ei|iial mind, what liapiicns, let us hear; 

Nor Joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond our 
care." Dryitcn i Fuinmon <£ Arcite, ill., 886. 

B. wls adivrb : At a greater distance than 
something specified : further. 

" Lo! where beyond he lyeth languishing " 

Spenser; F. Q„ ill. L 38. 

C. Ill special phrases. 

(1) Iiack-o'-beyont, adv. At n great distance. 
(Scotch.) 

(2) To go beyond. To overreach, to deceive, 
to circumvent. 

” . . . that no man go beyond and defraud his hrothor 
in any matter . . ."—I Thcss. lv. 6. 


boy-ra-ghee, s. [Byraghee.! 


t beyrd, a. [From 6 icr, and suffix -ed.] Laid 
on a bier. (5cofcA.) 


bey-rieb'-I-a, s. [From M. Beyrich .] a 
genus of minute fossil crustaceans, hivalved. 
and found attached to other crustaceans as 
parasites. (Stormonth.) 

* bey-tinge, * bey -tynge, pr. par. & s. 
[Baiting.] 

“bey-ton, v.t, [Bait, v.] To bait. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

be'-zan, s. [Bengalee.] 

Cloth Manuf. : A Bengalee white or striped 
cotton cloth. 

be-zant', * be-sa'nt, * be-saunt, “ be- 
saunte, *by zant (pi. be zants, be- 
sauntis), s. [In Ger. bezant, byzantiner , 
Sp. bezantc ; Low Lat. besans, bixantius, be- 
zantus, byzantius, byzanteus, byzantinus. From 
Byzantium, the Latin name of an old Greel* 
city (bv^duTtov, Buzantion), the site of which 
is occupied by part of modern Constantin 
ople.] 

I. Numismatology : 

1. Properly a gold coin struck at Constant! 
nople by tbe By- 
zantine emperors, 
and which, between 
the ointb and the 
fourteenth century, 
was the chief gold 
piece of money 
known in Europe. 

It varied in price, 
but was generally 
worth about 9s. 

Other bezants were 
coined by the Moors 
of Spain, and others 
still at Malines, in Flandera. Bezants, chiefly 
from Constantinople, were circulated in Eng- 
land from the tenth century to the time of 
Edward III., when they were gradually super 
seded by the English noble. [Noble.] Th* 
Constantinople bezant was generally in tbe 
form of an umbo, or of a dish, haying on it a 
representation of the Saviour. 

2. A white bezant, made of silver, and not 
of gold, worth, it is believed, about 2s. Thi» 
is the bezant mentioned by Wycliffe and Pur- 
vey. That it was circulated in England ap- 
peara from the extract from the “English 
Gilds" (about 1389) given below, though th» 
word was sometimes used in a more general 
sense for any similar piece of money. [By- 
zant.] 

II. Her. : A gold 
roundlet represent- 
ing the coin describ- 
ed under I., 1. It 
was introduced into 
English heraldry 
probably by the cru- 
saders, who had re- 
ceived the coin which 
it represented in pay 
while on military 
service in the East. 

^ A Cross Bezant : 

A cross composed of BEZANTa 

bezants joined to- 
gether. (Gloss, of Heraldry.) 

be-z&n'-te, a. [Fr.] 

Heraldry: Sem6 of bezants, studded witb 
bezants. 

bez-3,nt'-ler, s. [From Lat. bis = twice, 
and Eng. antler.] The second antler of s 
stag. 

bSz’-el, bez'-Il, ba^'-U, s. [In Fr. biseau; 
0 Fr. biscl — a sloping edge (Skeat); Sp. biscl 
= the edge of a looking glass or of a crystal 
plate ; Low Lat. bisalus-=* two-angled stone. 
Skeat thinks the remote etymology may be 
Lat. bis = twice, and ala = a wing.] 

Watchmaking & Jewelry : A term applied by 
watchmakers and jewellers to the groove and 
projecting flange or lip by which the cryst* 1 
of a watch or the stone of a jewel is retained 
in its setting ; an ouch. 

be-ziqu'e, *. 

1. A double-packed game of cards having for 
its object the winning of tbe ace>B and tens and 
the securing of various combinations. 

2. A combination io this game, sneb aa tbo 
queen of apadea and the knave of diamonds, or 
the two queens of spades and tbe two knaves 
of diamonds, tbe latter being styled double 
bezique. 




boil, b^; ptfitt, jtStfcrl; c^.* • JUL, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expeet, Xenophon, exist. ph=t 
-elan, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sIon = shun; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -sions, -clous = shus. -ble, -pled, &e. = b9L p^kJ 
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bezoar— biasness 


bez-aar, be-zo'-ax, s. (In Sw. Sczoarsfen ; 
Da a. bezoarsteen. * Ger bezoar ; Fr. bezoard ; 
Sp. btzar, bezoar; Ital teinmrro. From Pers. 
pad-xthr = the bezoar stoae ; pad — expelling ; 
tahr = poison.] 

* Old Pharmacy : 

L Lif. : A name formerly given to 

(1) A morbid secretion sometimes fonnd la 
the intestines of the wild goat of Persia (Caprn 
sEgagrus), or any other Eastern rumiuaut. It 
consisted of a portion of the undigested food 
of the animal agglutinated into a ball. Its full 
name was Lapis bezoar orientale — Oriental 
Rizoar me. Not often met with, and having 
halcccrributed to it. without a particle of evi- 
dent, the power of acting as an antidote to 
all poisons, as well as curing many diseases, 
it sometimes fetched in the market ten times 
its weight in gold. Need it be added that 
it has disappeared from the modern pharma- 
copoeia of Europe and America, thongh faith in 
it atill lingers in the East. 

(2) A similar concretion from the intes- 
tines of the American lamas (.lwcfonia llama 
and A . viaw<7na). This was known as the 7mpis 
bezoar occidentals (Occidental or Western 
bezoar stone). It had never quite the reputa- 
tion of its Eastern compeer, but lias shared 
its fall in being at last contemptuously dis- 
missed from the pharmacopoeia of all civilised 
lands. 

* IL Fig . : Any antidote to poison or medi- 
cine of high reputation ia the cure of disease, 
wherever found or however manufactured. 
The name was specially given to certain 
metallic preparations prescribed for the cure 
of disease. 

bezoar-goat, s. A kind of gazelle which 
produces the bezoar. 

bez oar-dlc, ' bez-6-ar -dick, a. & s 
[Ft. bezoardique, bezoartique ; Sp. bezoard ico ; 
Port, bczoartico.) 

A. As adj. (0. Med .) : Pertaining to bezoar, 
compounded of bezoar. 

", . . bezoardick vinegar. "—Student, it 344. 

B. As subs/. ( 0 . Med.): A medicine com- 
pounded with bezoar. 

"The bncar dicks are necessary to promote sweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles. — Floyer . 

bez-6-ar-ti-ead, a. [Eng. bezoar; tic; -a!.] 

1. The sat)3 as Bezoardic, adj. (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : Healing like the bezoar. 

"The healing bezoartiost virtue of grace." 

Chilli ngworth : Works, ed. 1704, p. 373. 

bo zo’-ni-an, s. (From Fr. Scsofu ,* Ital. 
bis-gno = want. ] A person in want, a beggar, 
a low fellow, a scoundrel. 

•• pitt. Under which ting, Bezonianf speak or die." 

Shakes p. : 2 lieu. IV v. 3. 

" Great men oft die by vile bexoniaru." 

Ibid. : 2 Ben. VI., iv. L 

• bez -zle, * biz'-zle (zle = zel), r.f. & i. 
[Mid. Eag. besil , frum O. Fr. besiler = to lay 
waste, to ravage. ] [Embezzle.] 

A. Transit ire: 

1. To plunder, to spoil ; to embezzle. 

• I have laid up a little for my younger sou. Michael. 
»ud thou think st to bedc that. — Beaumont A but- 
cher: Knight of the Burning Ptstle, x L 

2. To consume (as drink); to squander. 

B. Intrans. : To drink hard, to tipple, to 
stupefy the senses with liquor. 

" Math. Yes: X wonder bow the inside of a tavern 
looks now. Oh, when shall 1 buzle. IL zzle P'—hekkar. 

• bez -zle, * bez’-ell (zle = zel), s. [From 
bezzle, v. (q.v.).] A bezzler, a hard drinker, 
a drunkard. 

" o me* t what odds there seemetb ‘twixt their cliere 
And the swolue bezeil at an alehouse fire ^ 

That tonnes in gallons to his bur^Vii paunch. 

Bp. Bull : Sat. bk. v„ Sat. 2. 

•bez zle d, ^bez-eled, * biz zled (zled 
= zeld), pa. par. A*a. [Bezzle.] 

"Time will come. 

When wonder of thy errour will strike dumb 
Thy bezeVd sense." Maris on Malcontent. 

•bez-zler, *bez-el-er, s. [0. Eng. bezzle; 
Hpr.] One who drinks hal'd, a drunkard. 
(Murston,) 

• bez zlirig, * bez -el-mg, pr. par., a., A s. 

[Bezzle.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. and participial adj. : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As srubst : The act of drinking hard, or 
rippling. 


" That divine part is soak'd away in sin. 

In sensual lust, and midnight bezel ing " 

Marston: Scourge of l'i Uainy. 

" They that6pend their youth iu loitering, beuliny, 
and harloting. ’~MiIton : Animadv, Bern. Dcf. 

bhag-a-vat gita, bhag-a-vad gita, s. 

(Sans. Bhagarad — a name of Krishna ; gita = 

soag.] 

Sans. Liter.: A son£ relating a discourse 
between Krishna and his pupil Arjuc in the 
midst of a battle. Schlegel considers it the 
most beaut if al and perhaps the only truly 
philosophical poem in the whole range of 
kaown literature. Its teaching is pantheistic. 
It consists of eighteen lectures. It has been 
translated into many languages. 

bhang, s. (Mahratta, Ac. An in- 

toxicating or stupefying liquor or drug made 
from the dried leaves of hemp (Cannabis 
safira). It is used with deleterious elfects 
iu India. It is what is called in Turkey 
Ilaschisch. 

bhel, bale, bil’-wa, s. [Mahratta, Ac.] An 
Indian name for tfie Bengal Quince (*£gle 
marmelos), a thorny tree with temate leaves, 
belonging to the order Aurantiacese (Citron- 
worts). The astri agent rind is used for dyeing 
yellow. The pulp is taken by the Hiudoo in 
cases of chronic diarrhoea. 

bhu-cam-pac, s. [Mahratta, bhooi champa, 
bhom champa, bkoomi champaca. From bkoomi, 
bh tim i = the earth, the ground; and champaca, 
the name of the plant defined below.] T?ie 
Heart-leaved Snapdragon, or Round-rooted 
Galangale ( K&mpferea rotunda), a plant of the 
order Zingiberaceae (Gingerworts). It Is a 
fragrant herb, with flowers of various shades 
of purple and white. It grows in ludian 
gardens. 

* bi, as nn independent word, prep. [By.] Old 
Eug. for by. 

" That qnyk wole sell* hir W hir lyt" 

Roman nt of the Rote. 

* bi nethe, prep. A adv. [Beneath.] 

bi, as a prefix. 

I, Ordinary Language: 

(a) Of Anglo-Saxon origin : A prefix in many 
old or, more precisely, Middle English words, 
which afterwards came to be spelled with fee ; 
as bicome for become, or bifore, biforn, biforen , 
for before. 

(b) Of Laiin origin: A prefix of which the 
oldest form was dui ; as duidens for bidens. 
This brings it into close union with Lat. duo, 
Gr. 6uo, 6 uoj (duo) = two, and other cognate 
words. [Two.] Similarly the oldest form of 
Lat. bis = twice, was duis; aa, betlum of old 
was spelled dnellum. Bi in composition signi- 
fies two or twice. It corresponds to (di) in 
Greek, aad dvi ia Sanscrit 

IL Ckem. : A prefix before words beginning 
with a cousonant, the form before those com- 
meaciog with a vowel heing din* 

(1) Bi or bin is sometimes used to denote 
that two atoms of chlorine, sulphar, or oxygen, 
Ac., are united to an element, as bichloride 
of mercury, HgClo ; bisulphide of iron. FeSe ; 
bin oxide of tin, ”Sn0 2 . Instead of bi, the 
suffix di is now generally used ; as carbon di- 
oxide, C0 2 . 

(2) Bi has also been used to denote an acid 
salt ; that is, a salt in which only part of the 
hydrogen of the dibasic acid is replaced by a 
metal ; as, bicarbonate of sodium, NaHC0 3 
(properly called hydric-sodic carbonate) ; bi- 
sulphateof potassium, KH.SO^ (hydric potassic 
sulphate). These terms are aow only used ia 
commerce and pharmacy. 

ITT. Comm, rf Phar. [Bi, as a prefix. Chem.] 

Bi, as initial letters, an abbreviation, £ a symbol, 
stand for the metallic elemeat bismuth. 


bl’-a^ s. [Etymology dodbtful.] 

Commerce : A money cowry shell, Cyprcra 
monefa, brought from the Pacific and Indian 

Oceans. 


* bl af ten, * bi-ef-ten, * ba f-ten, * bi 
aef-ten, *bser ten, prep. [A.8. be-afian 
= after.] Behind. [Abaft.] 

" Bi-otf ten bak as be uam kep." 

Story of Gen. & Ezod. (ed. Morrl*), 1.SS3. 


bi-agt', pret. of v. [Old Eag. pret. of owe 
(q.v.X] Ought, should. 


1 Quo-so bis alt him bi~agt 

Story of Gen. A Exod. (ed. Morris). 


* bi -^l-a-coxl, s. [Belaccoyle.J 

bi-ang-u-lar, o. [From Lat. bi, io compos. 
= two, and angularis — angular ; o ngulus = 
an angle, a corner.] Having two angles ; two- 
angled ; biangulate. (Ogilvie.) 

bl-arig-u-Iate, bi - an g-n -1 a-te d, a 

(From Lat. a ngulat us = angled; angulus — an 
angle. ] Having two angles ; two-aogled ; bi- 
angular. {Webster: Johnson.) 

b! arig"-U-louS, a. [From Lat. anguhsus — 
full of comers ; angulus= an angle, a corner.] 
Having two angles ; two-angled ; biangular ; 
biangulate. (Marti a, 1754.) 

bl-ax-tlc -u-late, a. [Lat. (1) 0’° compos.) 

=*two, and (2) a rticulatus — jointed ; from 
articulus = a little joint, a joint.] Having 
two joints ; two-jointed. 


bL-as, * bi -ass, * by -ass, * bi -ase, *bi - 
az, * bi -ais, $., a., A adv. [From Fr., 
Prov., & O. Catalan biais =(1) obliquity, (2) 
bias = Mod. Catalan btar, biaix ; Walloon 
biaiz ; Sardinian biasciu ; Ital. sbtescio; NeapoL 
shiaso ; Piedm. sbias (Lit t re, £c .) ; Arm. bikais, 
bihays. ] 

A. Assubsfanftp< 

L Of things material : 

* 1. Obliquity ; deflection from a straight 
line ; inclination to. [See examples suggest- 
ing the meaning under B. and C.] 
f 2. A weight on the side of a bowl which 
turns it from a straight line. 


" 3 J ad Am. well play at bowls— 

— Twill make me think the world is fall of rubs. 
And that my fortune runs against the bias." 

Shaketp. : Rich. II., Ul. 4. 


" Being ignorant that there is a concealed bia4 
within the spheroid which will in all probability 
swerve away . . ." — H*. Scott. ( Goodrich A Porter.) 

t 3. A wedge-shaped piece of cloth taken 
out of the waist of a dress to diminish its cir- 
cumference. ( Goodrich £ Porter.) 

IL Fig. Of thitigs not material : The state 
of mentally or morally inclining to one side ; 
inclination of the mind, heart, or will ; that 
which causes such an inclination, leaning, or 
tendency. 

"... their influence will be regulated by . . . the 
bias of the individual character to which they are 
addressed." — Mihnan: But. of Jetot, 3rd ed.. hk. L, 
voL 1, p. 43. 


^ Crabh thus distinguishes between bias, 
prepossession, aod prejudice : “ Bias marks the 
state uf the mind ; prejwssession applies either 
to the general or particular state of the feel- 
iugs ; prejudice is employed only for opinions. 
Childrea may receive an early bias that influ- 
ences their future character and destiny. 
Prepossessions spring from casualties ; they do 
not exist in young minds. Prejudices are the 
fruits of a contracted education. A bias may 


be overpowered, a prepossession overcome, and 
a prejudice corrected or removed. We may 
be biassed for or agaiost ; we are always pre- 
possessed in favour, and mostly prejudiced 
against.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* B. As adjective: 

1. Slanting. 

•• We cannot allege her ohliqne and byaa decline 
tion.''— Bolland : Piinie, p. ^53. 


2. Swelled like a bowl oa the biassed side. 


. till thy sphered bicu cheek." 

Shakesp. : Troil. A Cress., lv. 5. 

c. As adverb : In an oblique direction ; 
obliquely, slautingly. 

. by the obliqnity of the zodiack circle thorow 
which the sun passes biase."— Holland : Plutarch, 

p. 353. 


bias-drawing, s. A turn awry; par- 
tiality. 

•• In this extant moment, faith and troth. 

Strain'd purely from nil hollow bins-dra unrig. 

Bids thee, with most divine integrity. 

From heart of very heart, great Hector, welcome l * 
Shakesp.: Troil. A Cress., iv. & 


bx-as, • bi-ass, r.f. (From bias, s. (q.v.) 
In" Fr. biaiser — to slope, to cut aslant, to 
decline, to equivocate.] To incline in a par- 
ticular direction. (Used figuratively of a 
person, or of his mind, heart, or will ; of 
his views, Ac.) 

Oathe, used as playthings or convenient tool*. 

As interest biassed knaves, or fashion fools ’ 

Cotoper : Expostulation 

“So completely biassed were the views of this illus- 
trious man. by his exaggerated notions respecting the 
nature and properties of the blood.” — Todd. A Bateman • 
PhytioL A nut., voL i.. Introd., p. 16. 

* bi-as-ness, s. (Eng Mas; -nm.] Inclina- 
tion "to one side ; bias. (Sherwood.) 


I&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e, ey = a. qu = hw. 
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bi-asset?., bi'-ascd, pa. par. & a. 

" Or seeking with a biau'd mlud." 

Cowpcr : Friendship. 

bl'-ass-ihg, bl -as-ing, pr. par. [Bias, v .] 

bi-au ric -u-late, q. [Lat. prefix W = two, 
and auricula =■ the external ear ; from auris 
— the ear.] 

Biol. : Having two auricles. [Auricle.] 

bi-ax'-i-al, 1 bi -ax-al, a. [Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and axis = an axle, ... an axis.] 
[Axis.] navi lig two axes. 

. . the coloured rings of nniaxal and biaxal 
crystals." — Proceedlngt of the Physical Society of 
London, pt. U., p. 3. 

* bib, * bibbe, bybbe, v.t.&i. (From Lat. 
bibo = to drink.] 

A. Trans. : To drink. 

" This miller has so wisely bibbed ale." 

Chaucer: C. T 4.160. 

E, Intrans.: To tipple, to drink a small 
amount of liquor at brief intervals, constitut- 
ing in the aggregate a large consumption with- 
out excess at any one time. 

**To appease a Inward child, they gave him drink 
as often >ls he cried ; so that he was constantly bib. 
bln g. and dnuik more ill twenty-four hours than I 
did."— Locke. 

bib, s. [Iq Sp. babador, babatlera ; Port. bdba- 
douro; Ital bavaglio.* From Lat. 6 i 6 o = to 
drink.] 

1. A piece of linen put over the front of 
the clothes of children to preserve them from 
being wet or dirtied whilst they are eating or 
drinking. * 

M Even misses, at whose age their mothers wore 
The backatrii)£ and tbe bib. assume the dress 
Of womanhood" Cowpcr : Task. hk. iv. 

2. A fish, the Morrhuu lu sea of Flem. It 
Is called also the Pont and Whiting Pout. It 
belongs to the family Gadidse. It is found iu 
Britain. 

bib-cravat, s. A cravat resembling a 
child's bib. 

” But only fools, and they of vast estate. 

The extremity of modes will imitate. 

The dangling kuee-frmge and the bib-cravaf." 
Hryden : Prol. on Opening the Mew House. 

bib-cock, s. A cock or faucet having a 
bent down nozzle ; a bib. 

bib-valve, *. A valve iu a bih-cock. 

bl ba cious, n. [From Lat. bibax, genit. 
bibacis — given to drinking ; from bibo = to 
drink.] [Bib.] Addicted to drinking. (John- 
son.) 

* bi ba^’-i-ty, s . [From Lat. bibax, genit. 
biboew.] [Biaxcious.] The quality of drinking 
much. (Johnson.) 

bi-ba'-sic, a. [In Fr. bibasique; from Lat 
prefix bi = two, and basic — pertaining to a 
chemical base.] [Base, Chem.] 

Chem.: An acid is said tn be bihasic when 
it contains two atoms of hydrogen which can 
be replaced by other metals ; as H 0 SO 4 , sul- 
phuric acid, the H can be replaced" atom for 
atom by a monad metal, as HUSO* (liydrio 
potassium) and K 0 SO 4 (dipotassium sulphate), 
or by a dyad metal, as Ba”S0 4 (barium sul- 
phate). Organic acids are said to be bibasic 
when they contain the monad radical carboxyl 
(CO.OI1V twice, as (CO. OH)'* (oxalic acid), or 
0 «H 4 (CO.OH )'2 (succinic acid). An acid can be 
triatomic and dibasic, as C«H :J (OHXCO.OH ) 2 
(malic acid), or tetratomic* and dibasic, as 
CuH^OH^CO.OHJjj (tartaric acid). 

bl-ba’-tion, s. [Bia, v. ] A drink, draught. 

M »e of the frequent hibat ions."— Carlyle : Past and 
Present, p. 121 (ed. 135»). 

bibbed, pa. par. [Bia, p.] 

* bib'-bol or, s. [Bibler.] 

bib’ ber, $. (From Eng. bib. Iq Fr. biberon 
( 111 .), biberonne (f.) ; Sp. bebednr ; Port, be- 
berrao ; ltal. bevitore ; Lat. bibitor .] One 

•vho drinks a little at a time but frequently ; 
s tippler. Used — 

{n) As an independent word. 

'And other ahhorreth hin brother became ho lea 
great bibber."— Udat : Matt., ch. vil. 

Or(b) in composition, as wine-bibber (q.v.). 

” Behohl a man gluttonous and a wint-bibber."— 
Matt. xL U>. 

bib' birig, pr. par. A a. [Bin, t>.] 

" Uo playeth with bibbing mother Meroe. a» though 
so uuuicd because she would drink mere wine without 
w ate r. Ca tnden. 


bib'-ble-bab-ble, s. [A reduplication with 
a variation to avoid identity of sound. I a Fr. 
babil, babillagc .] [Babble,] Idle talk. 

"Midvolio. Malvollo, thy wit* the heavens restore I 
endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave tby vain blbblc- 
babble.'— Shakcsp. : Twelfth A'ijlU, iv. 4. 

bib'-ble-press, s. [Etymology of bibble 
doubtful, and Eng. press.] A press for rolling 
rocket-cases. 

* bib'-bler, s. [Bibler.] 

bibbs, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Naut. : Brackets made of eloi plank, and 
bolted to the hounds of the masts, for the 
purpose of supporting the trestle-trees. (Fal- 
coner.) 

* bi-ber-yen, v.t. [A.S. bebeorgan = to defead, 
to take care of.] To ward off. (Layamon.) 

bib - 1 - 6 , s. [Lat. bibio — a small insect aaid 
to be generated in wine. 

Entom. : A genns of dipterous insects be- 
longing to the family Tipulidte. Many species 
occur in Britain. 

t bib'-i-tor-y, a. [From Lat. bibitor = a 
drinker, a toper; bibo = to drink.] [Bis, v .] 
Pertainiug to drinking or tippling. (Ogilvie.) 

bi'-ble, * by-ble (Eng.), * by-bill (0. Scotch), 
s. & a. [Sw. bibeln ; Dan. & Gcr. bibel ; 
Dut. bijbel; Gael, biobull ; Russ, biblips; Fr. 
bible; Prov. bibla; Sp. & Port, biblia ; ItaL 
bibbia ; Eccl. Lat. biblia; Eccl. Gr. / 3 q 9 Ata 
(biblia), plur. of /3c/3A«w (btbliou), and pvfi\tov 
(bullion) = ( 1 ) a paper, a letter ; ( 2 ) a book. 
It is a dimin. of Class. Gr. / 3 f/ 3 Ao 9 (biblos) = ( 1 ) 
the inner bark of the papyrus ; ( 2 ) the paper 
made of this bark first in Egypt ; a paper, a 
book, /3u/3Ao« (bnblos) — the Egyptian papyrus 
(Cyperus papyrus, sometimes called Papyrus 
antiquorum)-, (3) its coats or fibres. Thus “a 
bible ” was originally any book made of paper 
derived from the papyrus or paper-reed.J 
A. As substantive ; 

* 1. Gen.: Any book. 

" To telleu al, wold passen euy bible 
Thafco wher is . . 

Chaucer: C. T., 12,785. 

"Alle these nrmes that ther weren, 

That they thus on her cotes beren. 

For hyt to me were impossible ; 

Men luyghte make of hem a bible, 

Twenty foote thykke I trowe." 

Chaucer: House of Fame, bk. ill. 

2. Spec.: Pre-eminently “ the book, ” in com- 
parison with which other literary productions 
are not worthy to be dignified with the name 
of books ; or, if they be called books, it then 
becomes " the Book of books.” The idea just 
expressed is founded on the etymology derived 
originally from the Christian Greeks, but now 
rooted in the languages of all the nations of 
Christendom. The first to use the term / 3 i/ 3 A ia 
(biblia) in this sense is said to have been 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the fifth cen- 
tury. The word scripture or scriptures, 
from the Latin scriptura — writing, scrip- 
ture — writings, conveys the analogous idea 
that the "Scriptures” are alone worthy of 
being called writings. This use of the word 
came originally from the Latin fathers, hut 
it has been adopted not merely by the English, 
but by the other Christian nations of Europe. 
The high appreciation of the Bible implied in 
the use of these words n rises from the fact 
that it is believed by the vast majority of 
Christians to be (with allowances for minute 
diversities of reading and errors of transla- 
tion) the actual Word of God, and therefore 
infallibly true. This is implied, though not 
expressly stated, in the sixth of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

" Holy Scripture ccmtaiueth all things necessary to 
•alvatiou : so that whatsoever It not read therein nor 
may be proved tlieretay is not to be required of any 
man that it should be believed as an article of 
the faith, or be thought requisite or accessory to 
salvation . . . * 

The Westminster Confession of Faith is more 
specific. 

"The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which It 
ought to be believed or obeyed, dcpeiuleth not upon 
the testimony of any man or church but wholly ujkhi 
O nd (who is truth Itself), the author thercoi. and 
therefore it Is to bo received Wcause it is the Word of 
God. "— tl'esttninster Conf. of Faith, cli.L, J 4. 

The Church of Romo dors not differ from the 
several Protestant denominations respecting 
the divine authority of the hooks which the 
latter accept as canonical; it combines, how- 
ever, with them the npocrypha and church 
traditions regarding faith and morals which 
Protestaots reject. 


Articles of Faith and symbolical books do 
not always express the real belief of all who 
nominally assent to them ; and scattered 
through the several churches are a very large 
number of persons who hold that the Bible 
contains a revelation from God. instead of 
being of itself "the Word of God;" whilst a 
small number deny the Scriptures all special 
inspiration, and deal with them as freely as 
they would with the Mohammedan Koran, the 
Hindoo Vedas and Puranas, the Sikh Gruntb, 
or the Persian Fend Avesta. 

The Bible consists of sixty-six books, con- 
stituting an organic whole. 

In the Authorised English Version the Bible 
is divided into the Old and New Testaments, 
the former containing thirty-nine, and th« 
latter twenty-seven books. These designations 
are takeo frooi antiquum testament inn, in the 
Vulgate rendering of 2 Cor. iii. 14 and novum 
testamentum in verse C. The Greek word is 
(diatheke), the Sept, name of the Old 
Testament being ‘H 77 -aAaid Sia-Bynr) (He palaia 
diatheke — the Old Diatheke), and the Greek 
New Testament being termed ’H Katvy Sia^/ci) 
(He kaine diatheke = the New Diatheke). Aia- 
6pKrj (Diatheke) in Class. Greek, and in Heb. 
ix. 10, IT, signifies a testament or will, but 
generally, throughout the Septuagint, tbe 
Greek Testament, and the Greek ’ecclesiastical 
writers, it means a covenant. Hence the two 
rimary divisions of the Bible had better have 
een called the Old and New Covenants rather 
than the Old and New Testaments. The old 
covenant is the one mnde with Adam or that 
entered into with Abraham and subsequently 
developed at Sinai ; the new one that formed 
in connection with the adveut and death of 
Christ. 

The Old Testament was originally written 
in Hebrew, except Jer. x. II ; Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 
18 ; vii. 12 to 20 ; and Dan. ii. from middle of 
verse 4 to vii. 2S, which are East Araimean 
(Chaldee). Tbe New Testament was originally 
written in Greek, with the exception perhaps 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, which the Christian 
fathers Papias, Irenseus, Pantaenus, Origeo, 
Jerome, Ac., state to have been published 
originally in Aramaean. 

Tlfe order of the books in the Hebrew Bible 
is different from that which obtains in the 
English Scriptures, which in this respect 
follow the Greek Septuagint and the Latin 
Vulgate. The Jews divided the Old Testament 
primarily into three portions, called the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Kethubim or iu Greek 
the Hagiographa. The Divine Redeemer 
alludes to this classification in Luke xxiv 44, 

- . that all things might be fulfilled which 
are written in the Law, mid in the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms. ” The Psalms are the first 
book in the Hagingraplm, anti agreeably to the 
Jewish method of quoting, stand for the whole 
division. Such words as Genesis, Exodus, Deu- 
teronomy, &c. , are Greek, and taken from the 
Septuagint; the Hebrew generally unmes these 
and some other books by their initial word. 
Thus Genesis is called rvu’WU ( Bereshith ) = 
In the beginning. The following list exhibits 
the order and classification of the books in 
the Hebrew Bible 

I. nrin (Torah), the Law: Geuesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

II. D'N'33 (Ncbihn), the Prophets : 

(1) The former jn-ophets; Joshua, Judges, 

Samuel, Kings. * 

(2) The later prophets : 

(a) The great prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel. 

(b) The small or minor prophets : Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Mi rah, Nahum, 
Ilabnkknk, Zephnniah, Haggai, Zecliariah, 
Malaehi. 

III. CmrD (Kethubim) = books ; in Greek 
Hagiographa = Holy Writings : 

(1) Truth: Psalms, Proverbs. 

(2) The jive rolls: Job, Song of Solomon, 
Ruth. Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

It is startling to find that in this armngemeut 
Daniel does not figure nmong the prophets, 
but is relegated to the Hagiographa. It is 
remarkable nlso that Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
nml Kings are clnssifled not as historic, but as 
prophetic writings. 

A convenient el a usi float ion for modern use 
divides the Old Testament books into tliree 
classes : — 

(1) The Historical Books: Genesis— Ezra. 


boil. b 6 y ; pout. j<5wl; cat. 90 U, chorus, yhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tlan — sban. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -slous. -cious = slius. -hie. -die. &c.*= beL del. 
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bibled— biblically 


(2) The Poetical Books: Job— Song of Solo- 
mon. 

(3) The Prophetical Books : Isaiah— Malachi. 
(The weak point about this division is that 
most of the prophetical books falling under 
the third category were written notin Hebrew 
prosa but in poetry.) 

A similar division for the New Testament is 

into — 

(1) Historical Books: Matthew— The Acts of 
the Apostles. 

(2) Epistles: Romans— Jude. 

(3) The Prophetical Book : Revelation. [For a 
description of the several books, see Genesis, 
Exodus, &c.] 

The Bible has given rise to several sciences 
of its own, and specially to the following : — 

(1) Apologetics, not a good name, for it is 
liable to be misunderstood, as it was even by 
George ill , who, on being told that Bishop 
Watson had published '* an apology for tha 
Bible,” remarked that he did not before know 
that the Bible required an apology. The word 
la used in the Greek seuse of defence, the 
Christian apologist does not admit the exist- 
ence of error in the Bible which he defends. 
[Apologetics, Apology. ] 

(2) Biblical Criticism, which seeks to ascer- 
tain precisely what books are inspired, aud 
bring the text of these to the most perfect 
•tate of purity. [Biblical Criticism.] 

(3) Hermeneutics, from the Gr. cpprivevTiKof 
(hermeneutikos) — of or for interpreting: its 
aim is to ascertain the principles which should 
be followed in biblical interpretation. [Her- 
meneutics.] 

For the several versions of the Bible see 
Versions and Authorised. Altogether apart 
from the claims put forth by the Bible to be a, 
orratherthe, Divine Revelation, the Authorised 
version is the first English classic ; and the 
history of Europe and the world would be a 
hopeless enigma to any one who knew nothing 
of the Bible. 

“ You cottager, who weaves at her own door. 

Pillow ana bobbins all her little store. 

Just knows and knows no more her Bible true : 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes. 

Her title to a treasure in the skies." 

Cowper: Truth. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to, or in any 
way connected with, the Bible. See the 
compounds which follow. 

Bible-Christians, s. 

Ecclesiology : A Christian sect, called also 
Bryanites. It was founded by Mr. William O. 
Bryan, a Wesleyan local preacher in Cornwall, 
who, separating id 1815 from the main body of 
the Wesleyans, began to form separate societies. 
In 1829 he left the body he had formed. In 
the religious census of 1851 (the only one 
hitherto taken) they are credited with 4S2 

laces of worship, attended, on the census 

unday (with allowances for imperfect returns) 
by 14,902 in the forenoon, 24,345 in the after- 
nooo, and 34,612 in the evening. The strength 
of the Bible Christians is in the south-west 
couoties of England. (Mann: Relig . Census.) 

Bible Defence Association, 

Ecclesiology: A Christian sect figuring in 
the English Registrar-Generals returns. 

Bible-oatb, s. An oath sworn upon the 
Bible. 

Bible Society, Any society constituted 
for multiplying copies of the Bible and, as far 
as the financial resources at its disposal will 
* 'rmit, diffusing them abroad. Of these so- 
cieties the following may be enumerated 

1. The British and Foreign Bible Society : As 
there were brave men before Agamemnon, so 
tha Word of God was circulated before this 
great Society came into existence. The fol- 
lowing associations made the circulation of 
the Scripcures one of the objects at which they 
aimed •— 1 The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, incorporated in 1649, 
and again in 1661; the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, established in 1698 ; the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
established in 1701 ; the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, incor- 
porated in 1709 ; the Society at Halle, founded 
in 1712 ; the Society for Promoting Religious 
Knowledge among the Poor, established 1750; 
and finally, the Society for the Support aud 
Encouragement of Sunday Schools, established 


in 1785. Two societies made it their primary- 
aim, viz. J’he Bible Society for Soldiers and 
Sailois, established in 1780 and the French 
Bible Society, commenced in London in 1792, 
ita object being the circulating of the Scrip- 
tures in France. In 1803 was organized Tha 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the largest 
and most important in tha world. Tts rise to a 
leading position was rapid, and the sphere of ita 
operations Ima enormously extended. Its work 
is supplemented by that of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, lonuded in 1806, and tlia National 
Bible Society of Scotland, founded in I860. 

2. Bible Societies in America ; Next to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in the extent 
of its operations, comes the American Bible 
Society, founded in New York in 1816, and 
which has its headquarters in the large aud 
magnificent building, in that city, known as 
the “ Bible House.’* The story of the Bible in 
America, however, begins earlier than this. 
Every Bible in the English language in 
America before the war of tha Devolution was 
brought from the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the English government holding a 
monopoly over the sale of the Word of God in 
the colonies as over so many articles of mer- 
chandisa besides. The first English Bibla 
printed in America was issued at Philadelphia 
in 1782, by Robert Aitken, tlia proposal to 
publish it calling out a resolution of high 
approval from Congress. The first Bibla So- 
ciety instituted in the United States was that 
of Philadelphia in 1808. It was followed in 
May, 1809, by the Connecticut Bibla Society, 
at Hartford; in July, 1809, by the Massachu- 
setts Bible Society, at Boston ; in November, 
1809, by the New York Bible Society, at New 
York ; and in December of the same year by 
the New Jersey Bible Society, at Princeton. 
By 1816 between 50 aod CO of such local 
societies had been formed, with no bond of 
union l«»yond the fact that they were all 
devoted to the publication of tho same book. 
The need of a national institution was by this 
time strougly felt, and in 1816 a convention of 
representatives of Bibla Societies was held, in 
New York, which organized the American 
Bible Society, an institution which was incor- 
porated in 1841, twenty-five years later, and 
has had a career of usefulness only second to 
that of its British predecessor. 

As regards the work done by these societies 
it may be remarked that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has distributed since its 
formation considerably more than 100,000,000 
Bibles, End that it has, in Britain and the 
colonies, between 5000 and 6000 auxiliary 
and branch societies. The American Bible 
Society has fully 7000 auxiliary societies, in all 
parts of the United States, issues annually 
about 1,500,000 Bibles, New Testaments and 
other parts of Scripture, and has distributed in 
all about 55,000,000 copies. Its incoma is over 
$500,000 per annum. This Society has pro- 
moted the translation of tha Bible, in whole or 
in part, into 83 languages and dialects, includ- 
ing those of the most populous non-Christian 
countries, as China, Japan, Turkey, Arabia, 
Persia, and Egypt. The British Society has 
hud translations made into 226 languages and 
dialects, the Bible being now printed in the 
languages of 800,000,000 of tha human race. 
Other American Societies embrace The Bible 
Association of Friends in America, organized 
in 1828, The American and Foreign Bible 
Society, organized in 1836, and the American 
Bihle Union, organized in 1850. 

3. German Bible Societies : The first associa- 
tion ever formed for the sole purpose of 
providing copies of the Scriptures for those 
who were destitute of them, was founded at 
Halle in Germany, in 1710, by Baron Hilde- 
brand von Canstein. Tbi6 institution down to 
1834, when other Bible Societies had becoma 
engaged in the same w-ork in that country, bad 
distributed over 2,750,000 copies of the Bible 
and about 2,000, 000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment. Of the existing numerous Bible Societies 
of the country, the Prussian Central Bible 
Society, founde*d in 1814 in Berlin, is the most 
important. It has bcanches in all parts of tha 
country, and distributes about 80,000 Bibles 
and Testaments yearly. Tha British and 
Foreign Bible Society supplies Germany with 
great quantities of Bibles, numbering over 
350,000 annually. Bible Societies were pro- 
hibited by the Austrian government in 1SI7. 

Bible societies, though wide in their con- 
stitution, are practically Protestant institu- 


tions ; and on June 29, 1816, ahull denouncing 
them was launched by Pope Pius VII. 

bible- woman, $. A woman employed to 
read the Bible to the poor and sick of her 
own sex in connexion with home or foreign 
missions. 

* bi-bled, a. [Eng. and A.S. pref. &iand hied.) 
Covered with blood. [The same as Bebled 
(q.v.).] (Chaucer.) 

bib'-ler, * bib-bel-er, * bib-bler (Eng.), 
* beb-ble (Scotch), s. [Dan. dial, bible = to 
trickle; Dan. pible = to purl.) (Wedgioood.) 
[Bia, Bibber.] A tippler. 

" I perceive you are no great bybler (f,e. reader of the 
Bible], Fnaiphilo. 

"Pat. Yea, air, an excellent good bibbefer, 'specially 
In a bottle."— Uascoiyne : H'orkt, sign. C. L (Aarea) 

bib less, a. [Eng. bib, and - less .) Without a 
bib. 

” Bibleu aDd apronlesa."— Dickens : Our Slut. Friend, 
ch. iv., p. 27. 

blb'-li-cal, a. [Eug. bSbl(e); - ical . In Fr. 
biblique; Sp., Port., & ltsl. biblico.] [Bible.] 
Pertaining to the Bible. 

" To make a biblical version faithful and exact, . . ." 
— Abp . Aewcome : Ku. on the Trawl, of the Bible. 

biblical archaeology. Biblical anti- 
quities ; antiquities illustrative of tha Bible. 

Society of Biblical Archaeology : A society 
founded in London on 9th December, 1870, 
" for the investigation of the Archaeology, 
History, Arts, and Chronology of Ancient and 
Modern Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, 
and other Biblical Lands ; the promotion of 
the study of the Antiquities of those countries, 
and the Record of Discoveries hereafter to be 
made ia connection therewith." The associa- 
tion has already risen into great power and 
reputation. It was before this society that 
Mr. George Smith, on the 3rd December, 1872, 
read his paper on ** The Assyrian Account of 
the Deluge," translating tha celebrated 
“ Deluge Tablet." That evening the attend- 
ance at the meeting, then ordinarily about 
fifty, rose to about 800. 

biblical criticism. The science which 
has for its objects (1) to decide which books 
are entitled to have a place in the Scripture 
canon [Canon] ; and (2) to bring the text of 
these canonical books to the utmost possible 
degree of purity. 

* In prosecuting the first of these aims, the 
Biblical critic must not be confounded with 
the Christian apologist : the function of the 
former is a strictly judicial one, whilst the 
office of the latter is that of an advocate. 

One important subject of investigation is 
as to what Old Testament books were re- 
cognised as divine by the ancient Jewish 
Church or synagogue ; as also what New 
Testament books were at once and universally 
welcomed by the early Christian Church 
[Homoloqoumena] ; and what others were 
for a time partially rejected, though they ulti- 
mately found acceptance everywhere. [Anti- 

LEOOMENA.] 

In seeking to purify the text the biblical 
critic must do much toilsome work in the 
collation of M codices " or mauuscripts. 
[Codex.] He does not put the whole of these 
on one level and admit whatever reading has a 
majority of MSS. in its favour ; but attempts 
to test the value of each one apart, forming an 
hypothesis if he can as to when, where, and 
from whom it emanated, and from what other 
MSS. it was copied at first, or, in technical 
language, to what ** recension ” it belonged. 
[Recension.] Those which he values most 
for New Testament criticism are the Codex 
Sinaiticus, written probably abofit the middle 
of tha fourth century ; and the Codex Alexan- 
drinus and Codex Vaticanus, dating, it ia be- 
lieved, from about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury. 

Subjoined ia a list of a few of the chief 
passages in the New Testament on which 
biblical critics have thrown doubt : Mark xvi 
9—26; John v. 4 ; viii. 1— II ; Acts viiL 37 ; 
I John v. 7, and perhaps the doxology ap- 
pended to the Lord's Prayer, ** For thine is 
the kingdom," &c. (Matt. vi. 13). These omis- 
sions will not overthrow any theological doc- 
trine held by the Chnrchea. 

blb'-ll-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. biblical ; -i y.] In 
a biblical manner, by process derived from 
the Bible or according to biblical principles 
(Webster.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sa, ca = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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bfb-li-^ist, 5. [Eng. bt&Jic(aO; «&<•] One 
whose special study is th8 Bible, and who is 
well acquainted with its contents. ( Edin . 

Rev.) 

bflt)'-li-b-gn6ste ( g silent), s. [From Gr. j3ij3- 
Mov (biblion) — a book, and yvwcmrjy (<piostes) 
— ona who knows.] One who knows the 
history of books and the method of their 
production (see ex.). 

"A biblvjgnost e is one knowing in title-pngea and 
colophons, and In editions; the place and year when 
printed; the presses whence issued; and a)i the 
minutiie of a book."— Disraeli : Curios, of Lit., ILL S43. 

bfb’-li-o-gnos-tic (g silent), n. [Eng. biblio- 
gnost^); -ic.] Pertaining to the studies of a 
bibliognoste, acquainted with books. [Bib- 
liognoste. ] (Saturday Review.) 

blb-H-og -ra pher, s. [Eng. bibliograph(y); 
- er . In Ger. bibliograph ; Fr. bibliographe ; 
Sp. & ltal. bibliogmfo ; Port, bibliographo ; 
from Gr. pipXioypafios (bibliographos) = writing 
books; from fiifiMoypdtfrcto (bibliographeo) = 
to write hooks ; fiifiMov (biblion) = a book, and 
ypd<f»oj (grapho)= to grave, to write.] One 
who writes about books and their history, or 
at least catalogues and describes books. 

bib li o-graph' ic, * blb-lio-graph- 
lck, bib-li-o-graph'-I-cal, a. [Eng. 
bibliography); -ic, -ical. In Fr. bibliogra- 
phique ; Port, bibliographico ; from Gr. /3i/3Aio- 
ypd<t>ot ( bibliographos ) = writing books.] [Bib- 
lioohapher.] Pertaining to literary history, 
or tli8 cataloguing an<l describing of books. 

‘•The most uumerous class of bibliographical works 
are lists or catalogues of hooks.”— Pen. Cycl. , iv. 380. 

blb-li- 0 'graph' 1 cal-ly, adu. [Eng. bib- 
liographic ; - ally .] As is dona by a biblio- 

grapher or in bibliography 

bib-ll-og-rapb-y, s. [In Ger. A Fr. biblio- 
graphic; Sp.*& ltal. bibliograjia ; Port, biblio- 
graphia ; Gr. /3i/3Atoypa<£ua (bibliograph ia) = 
the writing of books. [Biblioghapher.] Tha 
science or knowledge of books, theirauthorship, 
the dates of their first publication, and of the 
several editions they have gona through, with 
ail other points requisite for literary history. 
This, it will be perceived, is not the meaning 
of the word in Greek. (Sea etym. of biblio- 
graphy and bibliographer.) Tha Greek term 
generated the French bibliographe, with the 
meaning (identical with neither the Greek 
nor tha English one) of acquaintance with 
ancient writings and skill in deciphering 
them. About A.D. 1752 tti8 modern sense of 
the word was arising, though the old ona still 
held its ground. Finally, in 17G3, the publica- 
tion of Da Bure’s Bibliographic Instructive 
established tha new meaning, and gav8 the 
death-blow to the old one. It was not the 
first book which had appeared on literary 
history, Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca Univer- 
salis, containing a catalogue of all the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin books ha knew, had long 
preceded it, having appeared in 1545. Among 
the standard worka on Bibliography which 
have been published in Britain may ba men- 
tioned Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, in 1824 : 
and Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual in 1834. 
The Catalogue of the British Museum or of any 
other library is a bibliographical production ; 
so, also, is every publisher's circular. 

" Bibliography i* a matter of business, and must be 
left to private enterprise .*'— Lett er of J. Whitaker in 
Times, Feb. 27, 1874. 

t toil) li-ol-a-t list, s. [Eng. bibliolatr(y) ; 
-■ ist .] 

1. Gen. : One who idolises books. 

2. Spec . : One who idoliacs tha Bible. (Used 
of believers in its verbal inspiration.) (De 
Quincey.) 

bib-1 1-oT-a-try, s. [From Or. fiifiMov (biblion) 
= (1) a paper, a letter, (2) a book, dimin. of 
fiifiXos (biblos) [Bible] ; and Aarpcvw (latrcud) 
= (1) to work for hire or pay, (2) to ba subject 
to, (3) to servo the gods with prayer and sacri- 
fices, to worship ; Aarpt? (fcifris) = a hired 
aervaiit ; Adrpoi* (latron) — pay, hire.] 

1. Fervent admiration, carried to tha verge 
of idolatry, for books. 

" If to adore an image be Idolatry, 

To deify a bonk 1 b biblUdatry." 

Ih/rotn : The Bishop of Gloucester's Doctrine of Qrace. 
(/iichnrdsors ) 

2. A similar feeling towards the Bible. 

# bib' li-6-lito, s. [In Ger. bibliolit ; Fr. 
bibliolithe ; from Gr. fiifiMov (biblion) = . . . 


book, and At 0o* (lithos)= atona.] An obsolete 
name for a schistose rock exhibiting between 
its laminse dendritic markings, mechanically 
roduced by ths infiltration of iron manganese, 
c., and not really consisting of the leaves or 
other organic remains to which they have been 
compared. They were called also Bookstones, 
Phy LLOBJ 8LIA, and Lithosiblia (q.V.). 

bib-II o-log'-i-cal, a. [Eng. bibliolog(y) ; 
-ical.) Pertaining to bibliology. (Pen. Cycl.) 

bib-ll -ol-6-gy, s. [From Gr. fiifiMov (biblion) 
= a book, and Aoyos (logos) = . . . a discourse.] 

1, A discourse or treatisa about books; 
the science or knov/ledge of books, now 
generally termed Bipliogkaphy (q.v.). 

"There is a sort of title page And colophon know- 
ledge. in oue word, bibliology, in which he is my 
superior. " — Southey. 

2. A discourse about the books of the Bible, 
or about Bibla doctrine, history, and precepts. 
(Pen. Cycl.) 

bib -li-o-man~9y, s. [In Fr. bibliomancie ; 
from Gr. BtfiMov (biblion) = a book (Bible), 
and fxavTela (manteia) = prophesying, ... di- 
vination ; from /xarrewtyiai (» lantcuomai) — to 
divine; from /idm? (mantis) = one who di- 
vines, a seer, a prophet.] Divination by 
means of the Bible ; as, for instance, opening 
it and applying the first passage on which the 
eye falls to the matter of anxiety by which 
one is perplexed. (Southey.) 

bib-U-o-ma nl-a, t bib-li-otna'-ny, s. 

[lu Ger. & Fr. bibliomanic ; Port. A ltal. bib- 
liomania; from Gr. (1) fitfixiov (biblion)— a 
book (Bible), and (2) fxai»’a (mania) — mad- 
ness, frenzy; paivopai (mainomai) = to rage, 
to be furious.] A mania for books, book- 
madness ; a passionate desire to possess or be 
occupied with books. (Dibdin : Bibliomania.) 

bib-li-6-ma'- mac, * bib li-o-ma ni- 
ack, s. [In Fr. bibl ioman iaque ; from Gr. 
(11 fiifiX iov tbiblion) = a book (Bible) ; (2) pavi- 
kos (mnnikos) = belonging to madness; pavCa 
(mania) = madness, frenzy. ] One who has a 
mania for books, and especially for books of a 
rare and curious character. (Todd.) 

bib-ll-O-ma-m'-a-cal, a. [Eng. biblioma- 
niac; - al .] Pertaining to bibliomania; having 
a passion for books. (Quart. Rev.) (Dibdin,) 

t bib-li-o-ma'-m-Jm-i^m, $. [From Eng. 
bibliomania, n euphonic, and suff. -ism..] The 
same as Bibliomania (q.v.). (Dr. N. Drake.) 

t bib-1 i-o~ma'-n ist, s. [Eng., Ac., biblio- 
mania, and suff. -ist.) Ona who has a mania 
for books. (C. Lamb.) 

t bib-Ii-6-neg'-lc r a. [Eng. bibliopeg(y) ; -ic.] 
[Bidliope..\\] Relating to the art of binding 
books. (H'c&sfer.) 

t bibli-o-pe-gis'-tic, a [Eng. bibliopeg(y) ; 
-istic.] Tho same as Bibliopeoic (q.v.). 

t bfb-li-op'-e-gy, s. [From Gr. fiifixtov 
(biblion) = . . . a book (Bible), and nrjyvvpLt 
( pegnumi ) - to make fast.] The art of binding 
books. (Daily Telegraph , Dec. 18, 1882.) 

blb'-li-o-phile, s. [In Fr. bibliophile ; Port. 
bibliophilo ; from Gr. fiifiMov (biblion) = a 
book (Bible), and <#u'Ao? (philos) = a friend; 
from <j>iAos ( philos) — loved.] A lover of books. 

" I fall to recognise io him either the grip or coun- 
tersign of a genuine bibliophile."— J. Whitaker, in the 
Times, Feb. 27. 187-L 

t bib-Ii-oph'-il-Ism, s. [From Or. fitfiMor 
(biblion) = a book (Bible). <J>iAoc (philos) = a 
Iriend, and -ism.] Love of books. (Dibdin.) 

t bib-linipb'-i-list, s. [From Gr. fiifiMov 
(biblion)— a book (Bible), 4>i'Ao9 (philos)= n 
friend, and suff -t»f.] One who loves books ; 
a bibliophile. (Gent. Mag.) 

t bib-li-o-phd’-bi-a, s. [From Or. fiifiMov 
(biblion) — a book, and <f>6/9o* ( phobos) = fear ; 
from <f>efiop.at (phebomui) = to fear, to bo 
afraid.] Fear of books. (Dibdin.) 

bib-li-o pole, s. [Fr. bibliopole; Port. <fc 
Lat. bibhojtola ; from Gr. 0c/3AtojrwA7]9 ( biblio- 
poles) — a bookseller : fiifiMov (biblion) — a 
book, nnd moMto ( j>6Uv) = to exchange or 
barter goods, to sell.) A bookseller. (Eclec. 
Rev) 


bib-li-o pol’-ic. bib-li-8-pol -i-cal, a. 

[Eng. bibliapol(e) ; -ical.] Pertaining' to a 
bookseller or to bookselling. 

TI The form bibliopolical occurs in C. Lamb. 

bib-li op'-6l-i§m, s. [Eng. bibliopol(e) ; 
-ism.] The occupation of a bibliopole ; book- 
selling. (Dibdin.) 

bib li-op'-ol ist, s. [Eng. bibliopol(e); -ist.) 
A bookseller ; a bibliopole. (Todd.) 

bib-ll-o-p 61-18 - tic, a. [Eng. bibliopolist ;• 
-ic.] Pertaining to a bookseller or to book- 
selling. (Dibdin.) 

bib'-li-o-tdphe, $. [From Gr. fiifiMov (bib- 
lion) = a book, and ra^os (taphos) = a burial, 
a tomb.] One who shuts up his books as if 
in a sepulchre. 

" A bibliotaphe buries bis books, by keeping them 
under lock, or f rMning them in glass cases,"— Dtsraeli : 
Curiot. of Lit., ilL 343. 

* bib-li'6-tbcc, s. [Bibliotheke.] (Scotch.) 

bib-li-6-tbe’-cal, a. [From Lat. bibliothe - 
calls.] [Bidliotheke.] Pertaining to a biblio- 
tbeke or library. (Johnson.) 

t bib-li-o-the-car -l-an, $. [From Lat. 
bibliothecari(us), and suff. -an.] The same as 
Bibliothecary (q.v.). 

t bib-li otb'-€C-a-ry (English), *bib-lI-o- 
thcc-ar (Scotch), s. [In Sw. bibliothecarie ; 
Ger. bibliothekar ; Fr. bibliotheca ire ; ItaL 
bibliotecario ; from Lat. bibliothecarius = a 
librarian.] [Bibliotheke.] A librarian. 

"Master Doctor James, the incomparably Indus- 
trious and learned bibliothecary of Oxford.”— Bp. Sail: 
Honour of the Married Clergy, i. 28. 

t bib-li~o-theke\ * bib-li-6-thequ e, 
* blb-ly-6-thcke, blb-li-o-the'-ca 

(Eng.), bib -ll'6-thec (0. Scotch), s. [In Ger. 
bibliothek ; Fr. bibliothegue ; & ltal. biblio- 

tcca ; Port. A Lat. bibliotheca ; Dut. biblio - 
theck ; Gr. filfiModr^Kg (bibliotheke) — (1) a book- 
case, (2) a library; from fiifiMov (biblion) = a 
book, and Lat. theca, Gr. 9t\ki j (fftefce) = that in 
which anything is enclosed, a case, a box, a 
chest ; from ridgpn (tithemi) — to place.] 

4 *. . . the king asking him how many thousand 
volumes he had gotten together in his bibliotheke / 
Donne: Hist, of the Septuagint (1633), p. 16. 

bib’-list, s. [In Ger. biblist; Fr. bibliste . 
From bible.] 

1. Among Roman Catholics : One who re- 
gards the Bible as the sole authority in matter* 
of religion. 

2. Ona who is conversant with the Bibla. 

bib 'Ills, s. [Latin ; from Gr. fivfikos (bublos) 
= the Egyptian Papyrus (Popyrus antiquo- 
rum). [Bible.) [Papyrus.] The Papyrus. 

* bi bod, s. [A.S. bibod = a command.] A 
command. (0. Eng. Horn., i. 25.) 

bl' bor-ate, s. [Eng., Ac., 6t ; borate (q.v.).] 
Chem. [Bohax.] 

bi-brac -te-atc, a. [(1) From Eng., Ac., M 
= twice or two, and (2) bracteate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having two bracts or bracteas. 

blb -U'lous, a. [Lat. bibulus = ( 1 ) drinking 
readily or freely, (2) ready to absorb moisture, 
(3) listening readily ; bibo= to drink.) 

1. 0/ things: Readily absorbing moisture. 

2. Of persons: Having proclivities to tha 
imbibing of liquor. 

blb'-u-lous-ly, (ulv. [Eng. bibulous ; -ly.) 
In a' bibulous manner, so as to absorb liquid. 
(Dc. Quincey.) 

* bi-bur -ien (pa. par. bebered; prat, biburiede ), 
v.t. [A.S. biburiyed — buried.) To bury. 
(Legend of St. Katherine, 2,227.) (Sfrafmaim.) 

" bi bu-yen (pa. par. biboycn), v.i, To avoid, 
to fiee. 

* bi-cach on, * bi-kacbe(pa.par. 'bicaught, 
becaught, bikaht), v.t. [Eng. prefix be, and O. 
Fr. cache — catch.) To catch, to deceive* 
(Relig. Antiq., i. 183.) (Stratmann.) 

bi-cdl' car-ato, a. [From Lnt. prefix bi = 
two, and Eng. cu(cnmfc = spurred ; from Lat. 
calcar = a spur.) [Cai.oarate. ] 

Bot. : Having two spurs ; doubly spurred. 
(Brande.) 


boil, boy; pdilt, 1 <^ 1 ; cat, 9011, ohorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist, ph — t 
-elan, -tlan = shrrtL, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhuu. -clous, -tioas, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, d§l. 
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*bi calle, * bc-calle, v.t. [From Eng. and 
A.S. prefix bi, and coll.] To eall after ; to 
accuse. 

** Ami bi-eoffrfA of harm* and scathe." 

Story of Urn. nnd Exod., 2,5X4. 

bi -cal lose, bi - 
cal-lous,a. [Lat 
prefix &£ = two, and 
callosus = t hick- 
skinned ; from cal- 
htm = hardened 
skin.] 

Bot. : Having two 
callosities. (Used 
of the lips of some 
Orchids.) (Gray.) 

Such callosities may 
be seen below the 
middle of the lip in 
the genus Spiran- 
thes, of which three 
representatives have 
a 1 dace in the British BICallqse. 

flora. 

“ bi cam, pref. of v. [Become.] Became. 
(Rom. of Hose, tfc.) 

bi-cap -l-ta ted, 

a. [Lat. prefix* bi 
= two, and Eng. 
capitated ; from 
Latiu capitatus = 
having a head ; ca- 
put = head.} 

Her. : Having 

two heads. The 
arms of Austria 
consist of a two- 
headed eagle ; ao 
also do those of bicapitated. 

Russia. 

bl-cap -SU-lar, a. [In Fr. bicapsulaire ; from 
Lat. pref. ft£ = two, and Eng. capsular, having a 
capsule ; from capsula = a small box or chest.] 





BICAPSULAB. 

Bot . : Having two capsules. [Capsule.] 
(Used chiefly of pericarps.) (Johnson, Ac,) 

bi-car '-bon -ate, s. [la Fr. bicarbonate ; 
Ger. bikarbonat. From Lat. prefix bi = two, 
and Eng. carbonate.] 

Chan. A Phar . ; A name given to the acid 
carbonates of potassium, sodium, &c., or to 
hydric sodium carbonate (NaHC0 3 ), hydric 
potassium carbonate (KHC0 3 ), &c. Also to a 
carbonate dissolved ia water containing car- 
bonic acid gas, as carbonate of calcium thus 
dissolved, reprecipitatcd on boiling. Bicar- 
bonate of potassium, KHCO 3 , obtained by 
passing COo gaa through a saturated aqueous 
solution of K 0 CO 3 (potassium carbonate). It 
crystallises in colourless rhombic non-deli- 
qnescent crystals, which are soluble in four 
times their weight of water. It does not give 
a precipitate with BaCIs in the cold. Bicar- 
bonate of potassium ia a direct antacid, and 
is employed in the treatment of acute rheu- 
matism, and for removing uric acid from the 
system. 

bicarbonate of sodium. NaHC0 3 , 
hydrogen sodium carbonate, obtained by ex- 
posing carbonate of sodium to the action of 
CO», carbonic acid gas, which is liberated 
from limestone by hydrochloric acid ; the gas is 
absorbed by the crystals of the NaoCO^oHoO, 
which lose their water of crystallisation and 
become opaque. Bicarbonate of sodium is 
used as an antacid : it is supposed to influ- 
ence the secretions of the liver, and not to 
produce nausea like, the potassium salt. It is 


used ia the manufacture of effervescing pow- 
ders and drinks, which are usually a mixture 
of this salt with tartaric acid, and also enters 
iato the composition of bakiug- powders- 



bi-ca-ri'-nate, 
car'-i-nate, a. 

[From Lat. pref. bi 
= two, and carina- 
tus = keel-formed ; 
carina — a keel.] 

Botany : Two- 

keeled ; having two 
ribs or keels on the 
under aide. (Used 
specially of the 
palere of some 
grasses.) (Gray.) 

Thus in the genus 
Holcua, of which 
there are two 
British representa- 
tives — Holcus mollis ‘ bicajunate. 

and H. lanatus — 
the upper palea is bicarlnate. 


* bi-cas, * by-cas, adv. [0. Eng. and A.S. 
bi — by, and cas — chance, hazard ; from Lat. 
casus = that whieh happens, chaoce.) [Case.] 
By chance. 

"... thor forth com Men*." 

Jtob. of Qlou., p. 140. 

* bi caste, bi-casten, r.f. [Eag. prefix ti, 
and cost.] To cast round, to clothe, cover. 
(St. Brandan.) ( Stratmann .) 


* bi-ca'use, adv. [Because.] 


* biccb-id, * bicch-ed, * byeb-ed, a. 

[A different spelling of Eng. picked or pecked 
(SJceat). In Dut. bikkel; Ger. bickel is = a 
die, but the English forms bicchel and bickel 
wer§ simply invented by Tynvhitt.] Pecked, 
pitted, or notched, in allusion to the spots 
marked on dice. (Man qf Lawes Tale (ed. 
Skeat), p. 159.) Dr. Murray says that the 
origin and precise meaning are uuknown ; 
but that the sease cursed, execrable, shreiod, 
suits the context. 

* bicchid - bones, bicched - bones, 
* byched, bicchel bones, pi. Dice. 

" This fruyt cometh of the bfrebid! boonet tuo. 

Forswenng. ire, falsnes, homicide." 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,071-2. 

IT In the ** Towneley Mystery, " called the 
Processus Talentorum. the executioners of our 
Lord are represented as casting dice for his 
garments, and one of them, who had lost, ex- 
claims— 

'' l was falsly hecylyd withe thlse byched bone*, 

Ther curayd thay he ! " 


* bl 96 (1), s. [Compare Sw. byssja = a bed of 
boards. ] A small temporary bed made up in 
a cottage kitchen. (Halliwell: Contrib. to 
Lexicog. ) 

bl^e (2), bise, a. [From Fr. bis (m.), bise (f.) 
= gray, gravish-blue; Port, bis ; Sp. bax o - 
brown ; Ital. bigio = russet-grey, brown ; Low 
Lat. bisus. In Sw. betsning ; Ger. blassblar 
and blassgriin. The ultimate origin is un- 
known.] A paint, of which there are two 
leading colours. (Also used attributively.) 

1. Bice, or Blue Bice : A paint of a pale blue 
colour prepared from the native blue carbonate 
of copper or from smalt. 

2. Green Bice : A paint prepared from blue 
bice by adding yellow orpiment or by grinding 
down the green carbonate of copper. 

"Take green bice, and order It aa you do your blue 
bice : you may diaper upon it with the water of deep 
green. — Pcacham. 

bl-^el'-lu-li, S. pi. [Lat. prefix bi, and cellula 
= a small store-room ; cella — a store-room, a 
cell.] 

Entom. : A subsection of bugs of the section 
Geocores or Aurocorisa. The name bicelluli is 
given because the meiubrauous portiou of the 
hemelytra has two basal cells. The bugs 
ranked under this subsection are generally 
email red insects with black spots ; they feed 
on plants. 


bi-5epb'-al-ous, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two; Gr. Kc<t>a\rj (kephalc) — head ; and suff. 
~ous.) Having two heads ; two-headed. 
(Webster.) 

bleeps, a. [Lat. biceps = two-headed ; from 
bi ~ twice, or two, and caput = head.] 


1. Gen.: Two-headed. 

2. Specially: 

(а) Anat. Of muscles: Haviag two heads 
or origins. Three muscles of the human body 
have thia name applied to them. One is the 
Biceps hwneri t or Biceps interims humeri , and 
a second the Biceps extensor, both of which 
are in the arm, and the Biceps femoris, which 
is the straight muscle of the thigh. 

"... the biceps. Inserted into the tubercle of the 
radius . , ."—Todd Bowman: Phyuol Anat., L 170. 

(б) Bot. Of papilionacexnts corollas : Having 
the claws of the two petals composing the 
keel distinct instead of united. 

* bi charme, bi-char-men, v.t. [The earn* 

as Bechahm (q.v.).] 

* bl-cherre, * bi-cber-ren, * bi-ebar- 
ren, v.t. [From A.S. becerran, becyrran — U 
tura to, to give up, to betray.] To deceive. 
(Morris; 0. Eng. Miscellany, 4d.) (Stratmann.) 

bl-chl or - id e, ». [Lat prefix bi=z two, and 

chloride (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term used in chemistry to denote 
a compound containing two atoms of chlorine, 
which are united to aa atom of an element, as 
Hg"Cl 2 (bichloride of mercury), or to an 
organic radical, as (CoH 4 )"Cl 2 (ethylene bi- 
chloride). These are usually called dichloidde s, 
as ethylene dichloride. 

bichloride of gold. 

A compound of cbloriae and gold supposed 
to be contained in the subcutaneous injectioa 
advocated by aome for the cure of inebriates. 

bichloride of mercury. 

Phar. : Hg"CL, also called perchloride of 
mercury, or corrosive sublimate. It is pre- 
pared by heating a mixture of mercuric sul- 
phate, HgSo 4> with dry chloride of sodium, 
NaCl, and black oxide of mangaaese, MuO-j ; 
the corrosive sublimate sublimes ; hence its 
name. Bichloride of mercury occurs in 
heavy white masses of prismatic crystals ; it 
ia soluble in twenty parts of cold water, also 
ia alcohol and ether. (For testa see Mer- 
curic.) It is a very powerful irritant— whea 
taken in large doses it causes vomitiug and 
purging. It is very poisonous; the best 
antidote is white of egg. It corrodes the 
skin ; it is employed in very small doses as an 
alterative in skin diseases, externally as a 
lotion, injection, or gargle in chronic skin 
diseases, ulcerated sore throats, aad chroaic 
discharge from the mucous membranes. 
HgClo is a powerful antiseptic ; it is used to 
preserve anatomical preparations. Ammonia 
added to HgCla throws down white precipitate, 
NHoHgCl, which is used in pharmacy in the 
form of ointment. 

bl'-cbord (h silent), a. [Eng. prefix bi, and 
chord.] 

Music: Having two strings to each note. 
(Stainer A Barrett.) 

bichord pianoforte, 

Music: A piano possessing two strings to 
each note. 

bl-chro'-mate, s. [Lat. &c. , pref. bi — two, and 
Eag. chromate (q.v.).] [Chromic, Chromium.] 

bi 9 h'-y, a. [A West Africaa negro word (?).] 
One of the names for a tree (Cola acuminata), 
a native of western tropical Africa, but intro- 
duced into the hotter parts of America. It 
furnishes the Cola-nuts of commerce. [Cola.] 

bl-^ip'-I-tal, a. [In Fr. bicipital; froai Lat. 
biceps , geait. bieijritis = two-headed (Biceps), 
and suff. -al.] Two-headed. The same as 
Bicipitous (q.v.). (Used especially of one of 
the muscles belonging to the arm.) 

"A piece of flesh is exchnnged from the bicipital 
muscle of either party's arm."— Browne : Vulgar Err. 

bl-9ip-i-tOUS, a. [From Lat. biceps, genit. 
bicipitis = two-headed, and suff. -ous.J [Bi- 
ceps.] 

1. Zool.: Two-headed; bicipital. 

** Bicipitous serpents, . . ."—Browne, 

2. Anat. Of muscles: Having two “heads” 
or origins. 

3. Bot. : Dividing iato two part d, the top 
or bottom. 

*bick, s. [Bitch.] (Scotch.) 

* bicke, «. [Bitch.] (Prompt. Paru.) 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, irnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ce = e. ey = a, qu = hw. 
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Mek'-er, * byk'-ere, *bik-ere, *bek-er 
(Em ), *byk'-kyT(0. Scotch), v.i. [Probably 
from Eng. pick ; -er, referring to the aoutui of 
a scries of blows given with a pick. (Wedg- 
wood.) Compare Dut. bikhamcr= a piek. 
Again pick = to piek, is akin to the verb to 
peck . (Compare Ital. bcccare = to peek.) 

Cognate with Wei. bikra = to light, to bicker ; 
bicre — conflict, skirmish,) IBeak, Peck, 
PiKE.J 

I. 0/ persons: 

1. To make the noise which is produced by 
successive strokes, by throwiog stones, or iu 
any similar way. 

(1) Specialty: 

(a) To fight by throwing stones. (Scotch.) 
[See Bicker (a.), 1.) 

( b ) To fight by sendiog forth flights of 
arrows, or in any similar way. (ScoicA.) 

" Yngllss archarla, that hardy war and wieht. 

Aiming the Scottis bykkcrlt with all their mycht. 

Wallace, iv. Sift. (A1.S.) 

(c) To carry on petty warfare ; to skirmish, 
without reference to the weapons employed. 

•‘Nor Is St to be considered to the breaches of con- 
federate nntiuiis . . . though their merchants bicker 
In the East Iudits." — Milton : Re/, in Eng., bk. ii. 

f (2) in a general sense : To fight. 

“And at the field fought hefore Bebriacum, ere the 
battules Joined, two eagles had a conflict, aud bickered 
together in all their sightea,"— Holland: Suetonius, 
|J. 243. 

2. To move quickly, with the clatter of 
feet. 

“ Three lusty fellows gat of him a clank, 

Aud round about him bicker'd ft' at anes,* 

Ross: Uelenore, p. <7. 

3. To engage in altercation, especially of a 
petty kind, by word of mouth. [Bickering. ] 

II. Of things: To move rapidly forward, or 
to play to and fro with a certain amount of 
noise ; to quiver, to be tremulous. 

"Meantime uimumber’d glittering streamlets play'd 

And hurled everywhere their waters' sheen, 

That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 

Tlio restless still themselves, a lulling murmur 
made." Thomson : Castle of Indolence, t 3. 

bick'-er (l), * bik er, * bik-yr, * byk-er, 
* by-kere, s. [From bicker , v. (q.v ).] 

1. Gen.: A quarrel, contention, strife, fight- 
ing. 

" Betwene the castel of Gloucester and Brinefleld al so 

Ther was oft bicker grit, and much harm ido." 

It Gloucester, p. 638. (Richardson.) 

2. Spec. : A light carried oo with stones. 
(Scotch.) A term used among schoolboys. 

% Bickers were formerly held oo the Calton- 
hill, Ediuburgh, every evening a little before 
dark. In these encounters idle boys, ehiefly 
apprentices, simply threw stooes at each 
©ther. (Campbell : Journey.) 

3. A short race. (Scotch. Used chiefly in 
Ayrshire.) 

Tho 1 leeward wbyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker f 

Burns: Death and Doctor Hornbook 

bick'-er (2), t bi queur, s. [Gael, biceir = a 
email wooden disli.) A wooden vessel made 
by a cooper for holding liquor, brose, &c. 
(Scotch.) 

"... nnd tell I‘eggy togl ye a bicker o’ hroth . . .* 
~Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. v. 

blck’-er-cr, a. [Eng. bicker ; -cr.) A skir- 
misher. (Sherwood.) 

bio'k-6r-fu\ s. [Scotch bicker, and fu' = Eng. 
full.) As in null of any thiug, whether dry or 
liquid, as Ml* a bicker. 

"It's Just one drgree hotter than n hand-quern— it 
cannn grind a blchrrfu' of meal in a quarter of an 
hour. — Scott: Pirate, ch. xi. 

blck'-er-mg, * bik -er-ing, * bik -kcr- 
ingo, * bf -ker-yngc, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. As pr. par. : fu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As jxirticipial adj. (chiefly of things ); 
Moving rapidly, with or witiiout a certain 
amount of noise. Used — 

(o) Of a quivering llatne, or of a faggot, or 
anything else burning, 

"Of smoke and bickering flame, and sparkles dire.*' 
Milton : /». L.. bk. vi. 

(b) Of water hi motion in a river or streamlet, 

"... an* the one® blck'rlng stream. 

Imprison d by tho Ice . . .” 

Jtarithon : Seasons, p. lf>«. [Jamieson.) 

(c) Of a e word rapidly whirled rouod in 
battle. 

" Or whirl around the bickering blade." 

Byron: Siege cf Corinth, 8. 


C. As substa ntive : 

*1. The act of giving resounding blows io 
battle; fighting. 

"In tins so terrible a bickering, the Prince of Wales 
. . . showed his wonderful towardnewse."— Stowe : 
Edward III., an. 1346. (Richardson.) 

2. A skirmish ; a petty fight. 

"... the feeble bickerings rather than wars of the 
decayed Staten of CJreece ."— Arnold : Hist, of Rome, ch. 
xlv., vol. in., p. 260. 

3. Altercation, strife, or cootentiou byword 
of mouth. 

"... bU-keHngs between the Whigs and the Tories, 
and sometimes by bickerings between the Lords and 
the Commons.*— -Macaulay : Rut.. Eng., ch. xiv. 

t bick'-er-ment, s. [Eng. bicker; -meat.) 
The same as Bickering, s. (q.v.). 

" Dhl stay awhile their greedy blckerment. 

Till he bad questioned the cause of their dissent," 
Spenser : F. Q„ V. iv. 6. 

bick-em, s . [Corrupted from beakiron.) 

Melal-xoorking : A small anvil, with a tang, 
which stands iu a hole of a work-baoch. 

"A blacksmith's anvil is sometimes made with a 
pike, or bickern, or beakirou at one end." — Jlaxon. 

* bi-clar te, bc-clart\ bi-clar -ten, v.t. 
[Eng. prefix hi, and o. Eng. clart (q.v.).] To 
daub, to smear, to dirty (in Prov. Eng. and 
Scotch, to clart). (Old' Eng. Horn., L 279.) 
(Stratmann.) 

* bi-clipe, bi-cll-pe-an, bi-clu-pi-en, 
bi-cleop-i-en, v.t. [A. 8. bi-cleopian — to 
call, name, accuse.] To appeal, to accuse. 
(Morris : 0. Eng. Miscell.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-clippe, bi-cluppe, bi-clup-pen, v.t. 
[A. 8. biclyppan , leclyppan.’} The same as 
Beclip (q.v.). 

* bi clipped, bi-clupte, pa. par. [Be- 

CLIPPED.) 

* bi-cluse, bi-clu-sen, v.t. [A.S. beclysan 
= to enclose.] To enclose. 

* bl-cluscd, bi-elu -set, pa, par . [Bicujse.] 

* bi-clute, v. [A.S. fti-clafian.] To patch up. 

" He flichtfe tliu hit nowiht" 

Ancren Rlwle, p. SI 6. 

* bi-cna'-wen (e silent), v.t. [The same as 
Beknow (q.v.).] 

bl-col'-lig-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix 6i=t\vo, 
and eolligatus, pa. pnr, of colligo =to bind or 
fasteo together ; con = together, and ligo = to 
tie, to bind.] [Colligate.] 

Ornith. : Hnving tbe anterior toea connected 
by a web. (Braude.) 

* bi-col'-men, v.t. [From A.S. prefix bi, aod 
col, coll = coal (?).] To hlaekcn with soot. 
(Horn., ed. Lumby, 1,0(H.) ( Stratmann .) 

bi'-col-our, a. [Lat. bicolor = two-coloured ; 
bi — two, and color = colour,] Of two colours. 

bi-col dured, «. [Eng. and Lat. bicolor ; 
with Eng. sutfix -cd.J Of two eolours. 


*bi cemc (pret. *bi-oam), v . i . [Become.] 
( Chaucer .) 

*bi-cem cn, pa. par. [Become.] 

bl-con-cavc, o. [From Lat. prefix bi, and 
concavus — hollowed out, concave.) [Con- 
cave.] (Carpenter.) 

f bi-oon -gre-gate,a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and congrcgatns, pa. par. of con grego = to 
collect into a flock.] [Conoreoate.] 

Hot. : Arranged in two pairs ; bigeminate, 
hiconj ugatc. 

bl-cen'-ju-gato, a. I From Lat. prefix bi, and 
conjugates, pa. par. of conjvgo = to join to- 
gether.] [Conjugate.] 

Botany: A term 
used when each 
of two secondary 
petioles bears a 
pair of leaflets. It 
is called also bi~ . ' 
geminate. Example 
— the h aves of Mi - 
viosa unguis Cati. 

[UlCONaUKOATF..) 

Biconjngate pin- 
nate, bicunjugate- 
pinnatc : A term biconjuoate pinnate. 
used of a leaf when 

the secondary petioles, on the sidea of which 



the leaflets are arranged, proceed in twos ftvmi 

. the apex of a common petiole. It is called ala® 
Twin-digitate pinnate , and Bldigitate pinnate. 

t bl'-corn, * bi -corne, t bi -corned, a. 

[Bicohnis.] 

lit. & Fig. : Two-horned. 

“bi-con'- vex - , a. Convex on both aides. 

bl-cor'-nis, a. k s . [Lat. bicornis = two- 
horned : pref. bi- = two, and cornu = a horn.) 

A. As adjective: 

]. Anatomy: 

(a) Cen. : A term applied to a muscle when 
it has two terminations, 

(/;) Spec, (a): A term applied to the flexor 
carpi radialis, and tbe extensor carpi radialis . 

2. Bot. : Having 
two lioras ; termin- 
ating iu processes 
like two horns. Ex- 
ample — Trapa bi- 
cornis, the fruit of 
which is like the bicornis. 

face of an ox with- 
out the eyes, nose, and mouth, but with two 
horns attached. [Bicornous, a. ; Bicorn, a.) 

B. As substantive : 

Bot. (pi. Incomes): Linnaeus’s twenty-fourth 
Natural order of plants, lie included under 
it the genera Azalea, Myrsine, Memeclyoo, 
Santaluin, &c. 

bi-cern'-ous, a. [From Eng. bicorn (q.v.), 
or Lat. bicoj^n(is), aod Eng. suffix -ows.) Two- 
horned. 

" We should be too critical, to qnestion the letter Y, 
or bicornous eUment of Pythagoras ; that is. th® 
making of the horns equal." — Browne: Vulg. Err., 
bk. v., ch. 19. 

bx-cor-nute, a. [From Lat. prefix bi, and. 
cornu fas = homed.] Tbe same as Bicorn and. 
Bicornous (q.v.). 

bl-oor'-por-al, a. [From Lat. bicor or bicorpor 
(eus), and prefix bi — two, and corpus, genit. 
corporis = a body, and suttix -al. ] Having two 
bodies, bieorporate, bicorporated. (Johnson.} 

bl-cor -por-ate, bi-cor - 
por-a-ted, a. [From Lat. 
prefix bi, and Eng. corpor- 
ote, derived from corpus = 
the body.] Having two 
bodies ; bicorporal ; having 
the hinder parts in dupli- 
cate whilst there is ouly one 
pair of fore paws and a 
single head, as in the nc- 
compaoying figure. 

• bi-cra-uen, v.t. [Eng. and A.S. prefix W, 
aod crave.] To ask, to crave. 

bl-cre -nate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi, and 
Eng. crenate = having convex teeth.] 

Bot. : Twice crenated, that is, creoated and 
having the donations aguin cut mto by more 
mioute ere natures. (Lindley.) 

bl-cr©-so©n'-tic, a. Having tbe form of a 
doublo crescent. 

bi-cru r-ql, a. [From Lat. pref. bi = twe, and 
ems, genit. cmm=tho leg, the shank, the 
ah in.] Having two legs. (Hooker.) 

• bl-cil'm-ol-ic, adv. [From A.S. prefix bl- 
and cumlie — comely.] Becomingly. (Relia. 
Antiq., i. 131.) 

• bi-cu'nt-en, v.i. k l [A.S. bicuman, been- 
mna.l [Become.] (Story of Gen. and Exod., 
900.) 

bi-cus'-pld, a. & s. [From Lat. 
prefix bi = two, and cuspidatus, 
pa. par. of cuspulo = to make 
poinjed ; = a point, a 

spike.] 

A. As culjcctive : 

1. Anat.: Having two points or 
tubercles. (Dunglison.) 

2. Botany: Twice pointed, as 
the fruit of C’urcJf lagojtodioidcs. 

B. As subst. : The name given bicushd. 
to the two teeth situated between 

tho canines and the molars. (Ellis: Anat., 
1S78, p. 133.) 

bi-cus'-pid-ate, a. [Bicuspid.] The same 
as Bicuspid, adj. (q.v.). 




bicorporate. 



b6»U, b£\f; p»£iU, j<^l; cat ; 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect. Xenophon, exist, -big. 
-clan, -tian — shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; tion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -ole, & c = b§I, col. 
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bl-cus'-pis, s. (From Lat. prefix fa, and 
cuspi$ = a point,,a spike.] 

Anat. : A tooth with two points. (Brands.) 

s. & a. [From Lat. praftx fa, and 
Or. *ukAo 5 ( kuklos ) = a ring, a circle, a round.] 

A. As snfaf. .* A two- wheeled velocipede. 
The rider sits on a saddle, and propels tba 
machine L»y means of pedals. 

B. As adj. ; Pertaining to, or connected 
with, a two- wheeled velocipede. (A.] 

bi -$y-cle, v.t. (Bicycle,®.] To ride a bicycle. 

‘bV-tjy-eler, 5 . Same as Bicyclist. 

bl'-9y- cling, a. & s. (From Eag. bicycl(e); 
-ing.) 

A. As adjective ; Pertaining to, connected 
with, or derived Born performances on a 
bicycle. 

"The hundred miles bicycling championship . . ." — 
Time*, March 30, 1890. 

B. As substantive : The act or operation of 
propelling a bicycle. 

"Another noteworthy feat of bicycling was per- 
formed . . ."—Times, April 3, 1830. 

bl' ^y-cllst. s. [From Eng. bicycl(e), and suffix 
-isf.] One who rides a bicycle. 

bid (1) * bidde (1), * bld'-den, * bed -den, 

* bede, r byd'-dyn, v.t. [A.S. biddon, 
imp. bide , pa. par. beden = (l) to ask, pray, 
intreat, or beseech ; (2) to bid, declare, com- 
mand, demand, require, enforce, compel. 
(Bosivortti.) A.S. and O.S. biddian = to pray ; 

O. Icel. bufja, beitha = to pray ; Dat. bidden 
— to pray; (N.H.) Ger. fatten =(1) tore- 
quest, to ask; (2) to ask, to invite; O.H. 
Ger. fatytm; Goth, bidjan , bidan. Compare 
Lat. peto = . . . to beg, beseech, ask. Though 
Bosworth gives command as one of the 
secondary significations of A.S. biddan, yet. 
as the common A.S. word for command ia 
bcodan, and there ara similar duplicate terms 
in the other Teutonic languages, we follow 
Wedgwood and Skeat in separating this bid 
from tha one which follows.] [Bid (2).] 

1, To pray, to ask, to entreat. 

" Alle lie feilen him thor to fot 
To bethen inethe and bedden oc.* 

Story of Qen. atui Exod., 2497-8. 
"... Lord, undigne and unworthy 
I am to ttailk honour that ye me bode.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 8235-6. 

U To bid beads or bedes : 

1. Originally : To pray prayers with or 
without a rosary to count them upon. 

2. Subsequently : To count the beads of a 
Tosary, eac^ bead dropped passing for a 
prayer. (A T ares.) [Bead, Bede, Biddino.] 

** Fitz-Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your l>eadfl aud patter prayer." 

Scott : M arm ion, vi. 27. 

2. To care for, to value. (Scotch.) 

"As to the first place, now bid I not to craif it, 

Althoch it be Slncstheus wont to have it ; 

Nor I bid not to stride and wyn the gre.” 

Dong.: Virgil, 134.21. {Jamieson.) 

bid-prayer, s. [Bidding-prayer.] 

bid (2), * bidde (2), * byd', * bide, * bede 

(pret. bade , bid, * bad, *bodde; pa. par. bid, 
bidden, 'bydden), v.t. [A.S. beodan, pret. lead, 
pa. par. boden = to command, order, bid, will, 
offer, enjoy. (Bosworth.) In Icel. bioda ; Sw. 
bjvda — to bid, to command ; Dan. byde, 
both = to offer, to invite ; Dut. bieden, gebieden 
= to offer, to tender ; Ger. bieten = to offer, 
tender, present ; gebieten = to command, to 
order; O.H. Ger. biutan, biofan; Goth, 
fan dan.] 

1. To command, to order, to enjoin. 

(a) Literally: 

”. . . slack not thy riding for me excopt I bid thee." 
—2 Kings lv. 24. 

(b) Figuratively : 

"For his was Dot that open artless soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow.” 

Byron: Child? Harold, L 6. 

2. To invite, to ask, to request to coma to 
a feast, a party, or anything similar. 

"... as many as ye shall find, bid to the marriage.’’ 
—Matt. xilL 9. 

3. To announce, tc declare. 

(1) Publicly : 

Spec . ; To proclaim, to announce by means 
of a public functionary, or at least publicly. 

(a) In a favourable sense: To announce to 
friends and the public. 


U To bid one’s banns : To announce one's 
banns. 

“ Our hans thrice bid t and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought i then press'd, then forc’d away." 

Oay. 

(b) In an unfavourable sense : To denounce ; 
to proclaim publicly with hostile feeling or 
intent. 

11 Thyself aud Oxford, with five thousand men. 

Shull cross the seas, and bid false Edward 1>attle." 

Shakesp : Hen. VI., Hi 3. 

U Thus it is often used in the plirasa to 
bid defiance to, meaning to defy openly. 

"Of nature fierce, un tameable, aud proud. 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd.” 

Granville. 

(2) Privately: To declare, to pronounce in 
the domestic circle. 

** . . pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to a welcome." 

Shakesp. ; Wint. Tale, lv. 8. 

U Probably su^h phrases as “to bid ona 
God speed ” (2 John 10), and “ to bid one fare- 
well" (Acta xviii. 21), are a modification of 
this meaning, though the opinion of Johnson 
is worth consideration that they may mean to 
pray God that Dne may speed well, to pray that 
one may fare well, ir which case the verb bid 
is No. 1, and not No. 2. 

4. To offer, to make a tender ; to announce 
what price ona is prepared to give for a speci- 
fied articla. (Used especially in connection 
with auctions.) (Lit. &fig.) 

"To give interest a share in friendship. Is to sell it 
by iuch of caudle ; he that bids most .shall have it."— 
Collier: Friendship. 

If (a) To bid fair (fig.) : To offer a fair pro- 
spect ; to afford a probability of ; to have a 
well-grounded hope. 

"And Jupiter bids fair to rule again." 

Coicper; Conversation. 

(b) To bid high : To offer a high price for 
anything at a real or imaginary auction. 

" And each bade high to win him to their side." 

Granville. 

bid, bid-den, pa. par. [Bid .] 

f Bidden is used also as a participial ad- 
jective. [Bidden.] 

bid, s. [From bid, v. (2).] That which is 
“bidden^' at an auction; an offer at an auc- 
tion. 

* bi-daf -fen, v.t. [The same as Bedaff 
( q.v.)J (Chaucer; C. T., 9,067.) 

* bl-dag'ged, pa. par. [Bidaooen.] 

* bi-dag'-gen, u.t. [From A.S. hi, and den - 
yean — to dye, to colour (?).] To splash. 
(AiisQunder, 5,485.) (Sfrafmann.) 

bid '-ale, s. [Eng. bid, and ale.] An invitation 
of friends to drink at a poor man's house, aud 
there to contribute ebarity. 

bid'-da-ble, a. [Eng. bid. v. (2) ; -o ble.) 
That can be bidden ; obedient ; pliable in 
temper. (Scofch.) 

” A biddable bairn, a child that cheerfully does what 
la desired or eujoiueil" — Ja tuition. 

bid'-da-ble-ness, s. [Scotch biddable ; -ness.] 
Disposition to obey ; compliant temper. 
(Jamieson.) 

bid'-da-bly, * bid'-da blie, ndr. (Eog. 
biddable); -ly. ] Obediently. (Jamieson.) 

bid -den, * byd -den, * be-den, pa. par . 

& a. '[Bid.] 

”... where they were bidden to sit down."— 
Bunyan : P . P., pt. ii. 

•bid*-der (1), *bid'-dere, *byd-dcr(l), s. 

[Eng. fad (I), v., and sutf. -er.] A beggar. 

"Of beggeres and of bydders ..." 

Piers Plowman, p. 139. (fflcAardson.) 

bld'-der (2), s. [From Eng. bid (2), v., and 
auff. -cr. In Dut. bieder; Ger. bieter.] One 
who makes an offer at an auction. 

“. . . being torn from you aud sold like beasts to 
the first bidder."— Da rurin: Voyage round the World, 
ch. xri. 

Bid -der-y, s. [Corrupted from Beder, BUder, 
Bi-dar, a town in the Nizam's country in 
India, about sixty miles from Hyderabad.] 

biddery-ware, s. 

Comm . ; An alloy made at Bidde ry or Bidar. 
Dr. Heyne states its proportions as — Copper, 
8 ; lead, 4 ; tin, 1. To threa ounces of this 
alloy sixteen ounces of zinc are added when 
the alloy is melted for use. It is coloured by 
dipping into a solution of sal-ammoniac, salt- 
petre, common aalt, and sulphate of copper. 


This colours it, and the colour forms a ground 
for the silver and gold inlaying. Chisels and 
gravers are employed, and after the inlaying 
is complete, the ware is polished and atained. 
Another formula gives, zinc 128, copper 16, 
lead 4, tin 2. (Knight, <Sc.) 


bid -ding (1), * bld-dinge, * byd’-dyrige, 
* byd'-dyn (1), pr. par. & s. [Bid (1), v.] 

A. As present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those of tba verb. 

B. As sufatorttiue: Tha act of praying, spe- 
cially with a rosary of beads. 

" Byddynge or praynge: Oracio . . ."—Prompt. Part. 

IT Bidding prayer: 

Eccles . : An expression used in pre- Reforma- 
tion times in the sense of “ praying prayers,*’ 
i.e., praying. Id tha medieval church tba 
priest was accustomed to read out a list of 
persons and things for which the prayers of 
the faithful were requested. In England, in 
the sixteenth century, this list was replaced 
by a form setting forth the subjects to ba 
remembered by the people when bidding their 
beads (that is, saying tha rosary, in other 
words, saying their prayers, or praying). 
When the two verbs [Bid (1), Bid (2)] "era 
popularly confounded the original meaning of 
the phrase was lost sight of, and bidding was 
taken as an adjective = that enjoins or com- 
mands. Bidding prayer then came to mean 
“ an exhortation to intercessory prayer, ” and 
is so used by some Roman writers (cf. Rock: 
Church of Our Fathers, ii. 354). In tha Eng- 
lish Church tha bidding prayer is an invita- 
tion to tha people to pray for the Royal 
Family, Parliament, <tc. It is said before the 
sermon at visitations, assizes, and ordinations, 
and before the university sermons, and is fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer. 


bid' ding (2), * bid dunge, * bld'-dyng, 
* byd - dyng, * byd - dynge, * bid- 
diunge, pr. par., a., k s. [Bid (2), v .] 

A. k B. As present participle and participial 
adjective: In senses coiTes ponding to those of 
the verb. 

C, As sufatanrire; 

1. The act of commanding or ordering ; th# 
etate of being commanded or ordered ; com- 
mand, older. 

(a) Literally : 

" So sore I dradde bl» maiiasyn$. 

1 durst not breke his biddyng. 

The ftr/mautu of the Rom. 


(6) Figuratively : 

” As the branch at the bidding of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree." 

Byron : Transl. of a Romaic Love Song. 

2. An invitation to a feast Dr party. 

"... the particulars ol the feast, the Lnvitatiou, .t> 
rejection, and the consequent bidding of other guests, 
. . — Strauss : Life of Jesus, let ed. (1846), vol. iL, f 7^ 

p. 130. 

3. A bid or order mada at an auction 
(Sometimes in tha plural.) 

. . a crowd of buyers, whose spirited biddings 
brought the sale to a very satisfactory conclusion.’ — 
Daily Telegraph. Oct 25, 1877. 


iid'-dy (11, s. [Of unknown origin.] A 
domestic fowl, specially a chicken. (Cob 
loquial.) 






bld’-dy (2), S. [A familiar dimis. of Bridget.] 
An 1 nsb servant-girl ; a maid -servant. (Chiefly 
Amer.) 


* bide (1), V.t. [Bin(2).l (Spenser.) 

bide (2), * bi-den (Eng.), bide, * byde 

(Scotch), v.t. & i. ’ [A-o. & O. L. Ger. bidan =3 
to bide, abide, wait, remain, tarry, enjoy, 
expect; Sw. and O. IceL bida; O. H. Gan 
pitan ; Gotlt beidan.) [Abide.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To await ; to wait for. 

" Tks wary Dutch this gathering storm foresaw. 

And durst not bide it on the English coast" 

Dryden: Annus MirabUls, 17li 

2. To abide, to endure, to snffer. 

* (n) Obsoleta in English. 

" Poor naked wretches, whereso’er yon are. 

That 6»rfe the pelting of this pitiless storm 1 * 
Shakerp. : Lear, lit 4 

(5) Still used commonly in Scotch. 

** Prove we our fate — the hrunt we’ll bide/” 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, vL 14 

B, Infronsttit* : 

1. To abide, to dwell, to stay, to reslda, to 
live in a place. 


&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father ; we, wet, bere, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, eir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try» Syrian. «, oe = e ; ey = a. qu = kw# 
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(a) Obsolete io English. 

" Pis. If not at court. 

Then aot In Britain must you bide.' 

Shakesp. : Cymb ., 11L 4. 

(ft) Still common in Scotch. 

" ’ But, my good friend, Woodbourne la cot homed,* 
wiid Bertram. ' Weel. the better for them that 6 id es 
in't ."'—Scoff : Guy Mannering, ch. xlv. 

2. To continue ; to remain. 

(1) In a place. 

*' Safe io a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gashes ou his head.” 

Shaketp.: Macbeth, Hi. 4. 

(2) 1 n a state. 

*' Happy, whose stMigth in thee doth bide.’ 

Milton: fraiul. of Psalm Ixxxiv. 

C. In special phrases : 

(1) To hide at, to hyde at. 

(a) To persist. 

** . . gif he will aaye and bpd att that tho mess is 
yilolatrle ‘ — Corsraguetl to XVulok, in Keith's Hitt., 
App.. p. 196. (Jamieson.) 

(ft) To adhere to : to abide by. [Abide.] 

. . bot ye waif half bidden art the Judgement of 
the ancient doctouria ." — Cortraguell to WUlok, in 
K“ithl Hist., App.. p. 198. {Jamiexon.) 

(2) To byde be, to bide by: To stand to ; to 
adhere to. (Jamieson.) 

* bid-el, s. [The same as Beadle (q.v.).] 

* bl de-le, * bi-de'-len, v J. [A.S. bededan — 
entirely to divide, to deprive.] To deprive. 
(Ormuium 4,677.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi de'-lid, bi de'-led, pa. par. [Bidele.] 

* bi del ve, * bidcl'-ven, bi-del-uen, 

v.t, [A S bedel fan = to dig io or around, to 
bury.] To dig in, to bury. [Bedelvin.] ( Relig . 
AntUp, i. 116.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi den e, adv. [From A.S. pref. bi, and me (?). 
(, Stratmann ). ] Together. (Ormuium, 4,793.) 

bl den^, s, [In Fr. bident; Sp. & I tal. bidente. 
From Lat. bidens = having two teeth ; bi, 
prefix = two, an»l dens, genit. dent is = a tooth. 
So called from the two awns or teeth crown- 
ing the fruit.] 

Bot,: A geous of plaots belonging to the 
order Astcraceie (Composites), and the sub- 
order Tnbuliflorse. Two speeies occur in 
Britain, the Bidens cernua or Nodding Bur, 
and the B. tripartita or Trifid Bur-marigold. 
[BUR-MARiaOLD.] 


t 1. A small horse. 

" [ will return to myself, mount my bidet in dance, 
and curvet upon my curtal."— B Jenson : Masques. 

2. A form of sitting-bath used for washing 
the body, the administration of injections, and 
treatment of haemorrhoids. 

bid' hook, s. [Etym. of bid doubtful, and 
Eng. hook.] 

Naut. : A small boat-hook. 


* bi-did'-ren, v.t. [A.S. bedydrian = to de- 
ceive, to charm.] To delude. ( Ormuium , 
15,391.) 


bi-dig’-i-tate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and digitatus = having fingers or toes ; 
from digitus = a finger.] [Digit.] Having 
two fingers or two toes. 

Bot. Bidigitate pinnate, Bidigitato-pinnate : 
Twiii digitate pinnate. [Biconjugate pin- 
nate.] 

bl-dlng, * by -ding, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Bide (2).] 

A. & B. .4s jyresent participle £ adjective : 
In seases corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. ^4s substantive : 

1. Plural: Sufferings. (Scotch.) 

*' Or forc'd to hyde the bydings that I haid.” 

Ross : Helen ore, p. 87. (Jamieson.) 

2. A residence, a habitation. 

**. . . they brought ua into their hidings. about two 
in ilea from Harborough. . . ."—Uackluyt : Voyages, 
iii. 909. 

•'At .Antwerp has my constant biding been.* 

Howe. 

bl'-don, s. [Fr. bidon.] 

If ’eights £ Measures : A measure of liquids 
of about five quarts, used by seamen. 


* bi-drab -eled, pa. par. [Bedrable,] 

* bi-drab -len, v.t. [L. Ger. bedrabbeln.] To 
drabble. 


* bi-dri’ve, v.t. [A.S. bidrifan = to drive 
off, to constrain, to follow.] To drive about. 
( Layamon , 6,206.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-drop ‘pe, v.i. [The same as Bedrop 
( q.v.).] To drop. (Piers Plowman, passus 
xiii. 321.) 

* bi-drop ped, pa. par. [The same as Be- 
DROPPED (q.v.).] 


bl dent, s. [From Lat. bidens = having two 
teeth or proogs ; prefix 6£ = two, and dens, 
genit. dentis = a tooth.] A kind of spear 
having two prongs. 

bi dent -al, + bi den-tial, o. [From fti = 
doubly, and dentalis, from dens = a tooth.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having two prongs more or 
less like teeth. 

2. Zool. & Palteont. : Having two teeth ; or 
two teeth or tusks so conspicuous as to canse 
the others to be passed over without notice. 

bidental reptiles, s. 

Palepont. : The name given by Mr. Andrew 
Geddes Bain, surveyor of military roads in 
South Africa, to certain notable rej»tiles found 
there about 500 miles east of Capetown. The 
name was given because of their possessing 
two long curved and sharp-pointed tusks. 
Professor Owen founded for them the genus 
liicnyodon, and considered them to belong to 
a new tribe or order of Saurians. ( Q . J. Geol. 
Soc., vol. i., pp. 317, 318, &c.) [Dicnyooon.] 

bi-dent -ate, bi-den-ta -ted, a. [Lat. 
prefix bi = two, and dentatus = toothed ; from 
cfcos, genit. dentis = a tooth. ] 

1. Zool.: Having two teeth or tooth-like 
processes. 

2. Bot. : Twn-tootlied ; having two projec- 
tions like teeth. Doubly-toothed has a quite 
distinct meaning, viz., that the teeth are them- 
selves again toothed, or the serratinns them- 
selves serrate, as may be seen in many leaves. 

bi dent -ed, a. [In Fr. bidente. From Lat. 
bidens = having two teeth or prongs.] The 
same as Bidentate (q.v.). 

bi den-tld -o-ce, *. pi. [Bidens.] A family 
of Composite plants belougitig to the tribe 
benecionidt*. Type Bidens (q.v.). 

bl-det (pron. bid-et and bi-da], b. [Fr. 
bidet ; ItaL bidetto ; Gael. bideach=(as adj.) 
**ry little, (as a.) little creature ; Welsh bidan 
-- 4 feeble man.] 


bicl'-u-ous, a. [Lat. biduns = continuing two 
days’; from prefix bi = two, and dies— day.] 
Lastiog for only two days. (Treas. of Bot.) 

‘bl-d wel'-i-en, v. t. [A. S. pref. bi, & dwelian, 
dweligan = (1) to err, to mistake ; (2) to ob- 
scure, mislead.] To lead astray, to confound. 
(Legend of St. Katherine, 1,258.) ( Stratmann .) 

* bio, * bye, v.t. [Aby.] To suffer, to “aby,” 
(Chaucer.) 

* bie, bee, * bighe, s. [A.S. beah, beh , bevh 
— a circular ornament of metal, as a bracelet, 
a neck ring or necklace, a garland or a crown ; 
Icet. bagua ; Dut. bigge; Fr. bag ue ; Ital. fta- 
gua.\ A gem or ornament of jewelry. [Beighe.] 

" Bits of gold or crowns of Iiuirere." 

Bochas, Jv. 102. 

*• With a round bye that did ahout gone 
Of golde, and i>erre, and atones that were fina." 

Bochas, riiu 184. 

r In the eastern counties females* ornaments 
are still called bighes. (J. S. in Boucher.) 

bie'-ber-ite, s. [From Bieber, a place near 
Hanau in Hesse Cassel ; suffix -ifc.] 

Min. : A subtransuarent or translucent 
mineral usually stalactitic or investing other 
minerals. Its sp. gr. is 1*924; its lustre 
vitreous ; its colour flesh and rose-red ; its 
composition: sulphuric acid, 19*74 to 30 ‘2; 
oxide of cobalt, 16*50 to 33*71 ; water, 3813 to 
46 83, with traces of other ingredients. Found 
at Bieber in Germany (see etjun.), in Austria, 
and in South America. It is called also Kho- 
dalose (q.v.). (Dana.) 

bio-ber-stein-I-a, s. [Named after Mar- 
shall von Bieberstein, a Russian naturalist.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rutaceoe (Rueworts), and the tribe 
Rutefe. The species are herbaceous plants 
having pinnate leaves and racemose flowers, 
with live sepals, five petals, and live ovaries. 
They occur io Central Asia. 

* bid ber- stein -e -so, s. pi. [Bieber- 
steinia.] 


Bot. : An order of Endlicher’s not now re- 
cognised. Type Bie&ersteinia (q.v.). 

* bieebe, s. [Bitch.] 

bicld, beild, s. (Beild, s.] 

bicld, beild, v.t. [Beild v t.] (Scotc 

bield-y, biel-y, beild-y, a. [Bed 

(i’cotc/i.) 

* bien, pres, indie, of v. [Be.] Are. (£n* 
Gilds : Ear. Eng. Text Soc., p. 27.) 

* bien, beln, * beyne, a. & adv (Bein ] 

A. ^4s adjective : Wealthy ; well provided. 

(Scotch.) 

B. j4s adverb : Io a state of comfort. 

"What is the taue hut a waefu* honch o* c&uldrlfe 
professors and ministers, that sate bien and warm 
wheD the persecuted remnant were warstling wi‘ 
hunger, and cauld, and fear of death , . Scott: 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. xin 

* bien-fait, $. [Benefit.] 

bi-en'-ni-al, a. [In Fr. biennaX, bisannuel; 
Sp. bienal ; Port, biennal ; Ital. biennio. 
From Lat. biennis, biennalis = lasting two 
years ; bi (prefix) = two, and annus = a year.] 

A. As adjective: 

Bot. & Ord. Lang. : Requiring two seasons 
to reach maturity and ripen its aeeds, and 
then dying. 

“Then why should some he very long lived, other* 
only annual or bi< nnial / *' — Hay ; The Wisdom of God 
in Creation. 

B» As substantive: 

Bot. £ Ord. Lang. : A plant which require! 
two seasons to reach maturity and ripen it« 
seeds and then dies. Botanists sometime* 
mark such a plant with <J, which is the symbol 
of Mars, beeanse that planet is two years in 
making a revolution round the sun. 

•’ Biennials are plaots living for the space of two 
years only : that Is. If growing in their natural 
habitats, and left entirely to themselves. The carra- 
way. carrot, and celery are examples.'— Keith : Bo x 
Lexic. (1837). p. 23. 

bi-en'-m-al-ly, adv. [Eng. biennial; - ly .] 
Once in two years ; every two years. (Todd.) 

v bi-e-ode, pret. of V. Went around. ( Laya 
men, 1,188.) (Stratmann.) 

bier (1), * bi-ere, * be are, * be-erej 
* bere, s. [A.S. beer, ftm:=(l)a bier, (2) a 
portable bed ; from beran = to bear. Sw. 
lik-bdr = a bier (lik = a corpse) ; Dan. baart 
= a hand-barrow, a bier; Dut. boar; (N.IL) 
Ger. bahre = a hand-barrow, a bier ; O.EL 
Ger. bara ,* Fr. bdre; Prov. bera; Ital. bara; 
Lat. feretrum ; Gr. ^eperpov ( pheretron ) = a 
bier, a litter.] [Bear, v.] 

L Literally: 

* 1. A person or thing borne ; a burden ; * 
eorpse on a bier. 

** The dolefulst baare that ever man did see. 

Was Aatrophel, hot dearest unto mee.' 

C/fenser : AstropheL 

2, Spec. : A hand-barrow adapted to carry ^ 
corpse, or coffin, or both. The only difference 
between a bier and a stretcher, litter, or even, 



a hand-barrow, arises from toe sacred purpose 
for which it was employed. Anciently, the 
wealthier classes were carried to the grave on 
funeral couches. 

"And h« came and touched the bier, and they that 
hare him stood still ."— Luke vit 14. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A coffin. •(Poetic.) 

•’ And the fair wreath, hy Hope entwined. 

Lies withered on thy bier ** 

Hemans : To the Memory of General sir E—d P — fc— wa 

2. A grave in which a deceased person haa 
been laid. (Poetic.) 

M Drop upon Fox's grave the tear. 

Twill trickle to his rival's bier." 

Scott : M arm ion ; Jntrod. to Canto i. 

To bring to (one's) bier: To bring to th* 
grave, to put to death ; to cause the deAth 
of. 


b<J^; poTit, cat, 9CU, chorus, 9bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenopbon, exist. ph=t 

-*oun, -cian = 3 Ran. -tioa, -sion = shun ; -(ion, sion — zbun. -cions, -tious, -sious — shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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t bier-balk, s. The ehurch road along 
which funerals pass. It was popularly l»e- 
lieved, and still is in many places, that the 
passage of a corpse ever afterwarda gave a 
s'jght of way. 

"Where their ancestors left, of their land, a broad 
and sufficient birr-balk to carry the corps to the 
Christian sepulture : how men pinch at such birr 
balks, which by long use and custom, ought to be In- 
violably kept for that purpose."— Homilies: B. 1L 237 

bier-right, s. An ordeal by which a 
person, accused of murder, was required to 
approach the corpse upon the bier, when it 
was alleged that if ho was the murderer the 
wounds would gape afresh and ahed tears of 
blood. 

. . the grant of a proof hy ordeal of bier-right, 
unless any of them should prefer that of combat."— 
Scott : /■'air Maui if Perth, ch. xxi. 

*bier(0. Scotch), *beer (0. Eng.), s. [Ety- 
mology doubtful.] 

JVeaving : A count of forty threads in the 
warp or chain of woollen cloth. The number 
of warp-threads is counted by biers ; the 
threads are termed ends. 

"Also another coarse-coloured thread through every 
two hundred threads, so as to distinguish the number 
of bieri or scores of threads in the breadth of the said 
cloth."— Maxtoell : ScL Trans., p. 398. (Jamieson . ) 

•blerd ly, *bier ly, «. [Burdlv.] Large 
and well-made. ( 0 . Scotch.) 

” Then out and snake the bierdly bride. 

Was a goud to the ciiiu. " 

Jamieson: Popular BaU., li 133. 

*bicr-ly, a. [Burly, s. (0. Scotch.).'] 

* bics, * bijs, s . [Contracted from O. Eng. 
bissyn (q.v.).] Fine linen. 

- . and of peer! and of hits and of purpur . . 

Wgcl fueled. Purvey): Apoc. xviii. 12. 

”. . . clothid with bijt and purpur . . .‘‘—Ibid, 16. 

bies’-tmg, bees-ting (generally in the 
plural biest-l ng§), s. [A.S. bysting = 
beestings, the first milk of a cow after calving.] 
[Beest.] 

f biett-le, beet-le (lo as el), v. [Dimin. 
from A.S. bd an — to make better, to improve.] 
[Bf.kt.J (Scotch.) 

1. Of persons: To grow better in health. 
(Jamieson.) 

2. Of plants (spec, of crops): To look better; 
To recover from injury. (Jamieson.) 

bi-fa -ci-al (el as shy), a. [Lat. prefix hr, 
and facies =. a face.] Having two faces. 
(Dana : Zoophytes, p. 285.) 

4 bi-fal-den, i *.f. [Bifold.] 

*bi-falle, * bi-fallen, v.t. & i. [Befall.] 

(Romaunt of the Rose; Chaucer , C. T., 679, Ac.) 

* bi-fahg-en (prat, bifeng, bivonge), v.t. [A.S. 
bifon (prep, bi-fangen , bi-fangenj = to encom- 
pass.] To take about. ( Layamon , 829.) (Strat- 
um nn.) 

bi far l-ous, a. [Lat. bifarius = two-fold, 
double ; frurn prefix bi = two, and fari = to 
speak. ] 

* A. Ord . Lang. : Capable of a two-fold in- 
terpretation. (Johnson). 

B. Bot. : Ranged in two rows, the one op- 
posite to the other, as the fioreta of many 
grasses. Called also Distichous. 

bi far -i ous-ltf, adv. [Eng. 6 ifarioiis; -ly.] 
In a bifarious manner. 

H A stem or twig is bifarionsly hairy wheu 
between two joints the hairs are on the ante- 
rior and posterior parts, whilst in the next one 
they are on its two sides. (Hartyn.) 

* bi-fel, pret. q f v. [Befall.] (Story of Gen. 
and Exod., 963.) 

* bi fel’-len, 4 bi-vc’ol len, v.t. [A.S. 6c- 
fyllan — to fell, slay.] To fell, (Layamon, 
829.) (Stratmann.) 

bi ier-ous, bif-er-ous, a. [Lat. bifer, 
from prefix bi = two, and fero — to bear] 
Double bearing ; producing anything, as fruit, 
&c., twice in one seasou. (Johnson.) 

••Sume f trees] are biferous and triferous ."— Sir T. 
Brown*: Tracts, p. 70. * 

bif fin, t beau-fin (eau as 6), t bee-fin, s 

[Though the spelling beanfin seems to suggest 
a French etymology, yet according to Wright, 
Malm, &c., the word is derived from Eng. 
beef, to which, in a raw state, the pulp has 
been compared.] 

1. A kind of apple cultivated io Norfolk. 

2. A baked apple crushed into a flat cake. 


bi'-iid, a. [In Fr. bifide ; Lat. bijidus = eleft iu 
two ; prefix 6i = two, and ful, the root of 
Jindo = to cleave, to split.] 

Bot. : Split partly into two ; half divided 
into two ; two- cleft. (Johnson.) 

t bi'-fid-a-ted, a. [F rom Lat. bifidatus.] 
Tha saina as Bifid (q.v.). (Johnson.) 

* bi-fil'le, pret. of v. [A.S. befeol.] [Befall.] 
(Chancer.) 

* bi-fln-den (pret. bivond; pa. par. bifunden), 
v.t. To find. (Rob. of Glouc., 267.) ( Stratmann .) 

* bi-fle an, v.t. [A.S. befiean = to flay, to 
skin. The same as Beflay (q.v.).] 

* bi-fle- den, v.t. [Ger. bcjlulen.] To flood. 
(Layamon, 25,738.) 

* bi-fle-on, v.t. [A.S. bejleogan, befleon = to 
flee, to escape.] To flee, to escape. (0. Eng. 
Horn., i. 169.) (Sfrafmunn.) 


B. Js adv. : Before-hand. 

" Whan that our Lord had warned him b{fom. r 
Chaucer : C. T.. 

bl-ftron’-ted, a. [From Lat. bifrons, genit, 
bifrontis— with two foreheads or faces; prefix 
6i = two, and frontis, genit. of frons — tha 
forehead.] Having two fronts. 

*’ Fut a case of vizards o'er his head. 

That he may look btfronted aa he speak?." 

B. Jonson : Poetaster, v. 3. 

* blfulen, v.t. [A.S. bcfulan = to befoul. The 
same as Befoul (q.v.).] (Ayenb., 178.) 

bi fur'-eate, bi-fur -ca-ted, pa. par. & a. 
[Bifurcate, v.i.] Two-forked. 

“ A small white piece, bifurcated, or branching into 
two. and finely reticulated all over.’ — Woodward. 

bi-fur-eate, v.i. [In Fr. bifnrquL From 
Low Lat. bifurcatus ; pa. par. of bifurcor = to 
part in two directions ; Class. Lat. bifurcus = 
two-pronged ; prefix bi, and furca = a fork.] 
To divide into two brandies. (Cra&6.) 


bi-flor'-ate, a. [In Fr. biflore; from Lat. 
prefix 6i, and Jlorco — to bloom, to blossom ; 
flos, geuit. jk>ris = a flower ; suffix -afc.] 

Bot. : Bearing two flowers, biflorous. 

bl'-flor-ous, a. [From Fr. bifior(e) ; Eng. 
suffix -o us, or Lat. prefix bi; Jlos, genit. Jloris 
= a flower, and auffix -o«$.] [Biflorate.] 

Bot. : Bearing two flowers, biflorate. (Cra66.) 

bi'-foil, s. [In Fr. bifolie — two-leaved ; from 
Lat. prefix 6i=two, and foli um = leaf.] A 

British orchid (Listcra owtfa), tha common 
T way blade. [Lister a.] 

bi’-fold. a. [From Lat. prefix bi = two, and 
Eng./ota.] Twofold, double. 

*’ That cause sets up with and against thyself 1 
Bifold authority. 

Shake tp. : Troil. and Cress., v. 2. 

* bi-folde, bi-fal-den, v.t. [A.S. bifeahlan 
= to enfold.] To enfold, to envelop. (Ayen- 
bite, 8.) 

* bl fo len, pa. par. [A.S. bifeolan = to com- 
mit, deliver.] To commit, place. 

•’ Helle the we werelr In bifulen."— 0. Ena Horn., L 
123. 

bi-fo'-li-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix hi — two, 
and foliahts = leafy ; from folium = a leaf.] 
Having two leaves. (Jfe6sfer.) 

bi-fo'-ll-ol-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi — 
two; and dimiu. of folium =a leaf.] 

Bot. : Having the common petiole of its leaf 
terminated by two leaflets, springing from the 
same point. 

* bi-fon, * bivon, v.t. [A.S. bifon = to en- 
compass.] To comprise, to encompass. (Old 
Eng. Horn., i. 9.) (Stratmann.) 

bl'-for-ate, o. [From Lat. biforus = having 
two doors; prefix 6£=two, and foris = a 
door.] Having two perforations. (Brandc.) 

* bi-for-en, prep. & odv. [Biforn, Before.] 

bl -for-ine^, s. [From Lat. biforus = having 
two doors ; bi = two, and foris — a door.] 

Bot. : The name giveu by T urpiu to cells in 
certain plauts of the order Araceie, which 
have au opening at each end, through which 
the rajihides generated inside them are after a 
time expelled. (Bindley : Introd. fo Botany.) 

bl'-form, a. [From Lat. 6i7orm$ and 6i/orma- 
tus — two- formed ; pi'elix bi = two. and forma 
= form, figure, sliniie.] Having two forms; 
excelling in two forms, figures, or shapes. 

” From whose monster-teemiug womb the Earth 
Receiv'd, what much It mourn'd, a biform birth.” 
Croxall : Transl of Ovid. Mel am, 8. 

bl'- formed, a. [Eng. biform ; -ed ; from Lat. 
biformis two-formed.] [Bifoiol] Coin- 
pouuded of two forma. (Johnson.) 

bl-form’-l-ty, s. [Eng. biform ; -ity; from 
Lat. 6i/omis= two-funned.] [Biform.] The 
atate of existing in two distiuct forma or 
shapes. 

“ Strange thing? he spake of the biformity 
Of the Dizoians ; what mongrel sort 
Of living wight? : how monstrous- shap'd they be ; 
And how that man and beast in one consort/' 

More: Song of the Soul, I'. 1, C. 3, at. 70. 

* bi -fom, 4 biforen, prep. & adv. [Before. ] 

A. As jrrep. : Before. 

’’Whanne sich oon thou seest thee biforn '’ 

T?i« Itomaunl of the Rote. 


bl-fur-ea -tion, a. [In Fr. bifurcation ; from 
Lat. bifurcus.] [BiFuncATE.] Division into 
two prongs or parts. 

hi a bifurcation, or division of the root into 
two parts." — Browne: Vulgar Errourt. 

t bl-fur -eous, a. [From Lat. bifurcus; prefix 
6i=two, and furca = a two-pronged fork.} 
[Fork.] Two-forked. [Bifurcate.] (Co/cs.) 


big, *bigg, '‘bigge, a. & adv. [Etymology 
somewhat doubtful. Malm considers it a 
contraction from Wei. beichiog, bcichiawg = 
burdened, loaded, pregnant with child ; from 
baich = burden ; Arm. beach. Wedgwood de- 
rives it from O. lcel. boega — a swelling, which 
would conneet it with Eng. bulge, belly, bag, 
&q. Skeat essentially agrees with Wedgwood. 
[Bag, Belly, Bulge.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Distended. 

1. Lit. : Distended, swelling, protuberant; 
with speeial reference to female pregnancy. 

(1) Of the females of nutn or the inferior 
animals : 


* (a) Formerly followed by of. 

” His geutle lady, 

Biff Of this gentleman, our theme, deceas’d 
As he was boru." Shakesp. : Oymbeline, L V 

(6) Now with is used instead. 

” A bear big with young hath seldom been seen."— 
Bacon. 


(2) Of plan ts: 

" Lately on yonder swelling bush 
Big with many n common ro6e. 

This early bua began to hlush.” Waller. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Of persons : 

(а) Swelling with joy, grief, anger, or other 
emotion, making the heart feel as if it would 
burst. 

”Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep." 

Shakesp. : Julius Cc&iar, lil. I. 

(б) Swelling with pomp or vainglory, tumid, 
proud. 

”... to the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
seem 6omewhnt solemn, coy, big, and dangerous of 
look, talk*; and answer." — Ascham; Schoobnastcr. 


(c) Swollen with consciousness of knowing 
some portentous event approaching. 


" Now big with knowledge of Rpproacbing woes, 

The priuce of augurs, Halitlueses, rose. 

rope: Gdyi* H. 185-6. 

(2) Of things : 

(ft) In the abstract, standing for persons, in 
senses 2 (1), (a), (6), or (c). 

” Big pnssious strutting on a petty stage." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, b k. JIL 


(6) Of events : Pregnant with something to 
which immediate or more remote futurity will 
give birth. 

"The great, tb’ important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome." 

Addimn. 


II. Requiring no distention to make them 
great, they being so natumlly and truly. 

1. Of material things: Literally great in 
apace or in bulk. 

” A troubled ocean, to a man who sails In it, Is, I 
think, the biggest object that lie can see in motion. 
Spectator. 

2. Of mental conceptions : Great, sublime. 

. . when the Idea under the consideration be- 
comes very big, or very small."— Locke. 

3. Of persons: Without pretence; mentally 
or morally great, brave or magnanimous ; or 
admittedly of high social standing. 


” What art thou? have not 1 
An arm as big hs thine ? a heart as big ) 

Thy words I grant are bigger . . " 

Shakespeare : Cymbeline, Iv. & 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfli* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ehh, ciire, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey — a. qu — few. 
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B. As adverb: In a pompous manner; 
pompously, tumidly, with swelling words. 
”’My gooil ally talks biff,' he tald. " — Macaulay : 
Bisf. Eng.. ch. Iv. 

big-bellied, a. (Vulgar.) 

I. Of persons: 

1. In an advanced state of pregnancy. 

(а) Literally: 

"Children ami big-bcltled women require antidotes 
•oinewh it more grateful to the palate."— Barmy. 

(б) Figuratively : 

’* When we had limrht to see the sails conceive. 

And grow Uiff'bclHtxl with the wanton wind.” 

Shakrsp. : Mid. Eights Dream, it 2. 

2. With a protuberant stomach, fat. 

” He (William Kufn*| wa* in stature somewhat helow 
the usual size, and bty -bellied." — Swift ; Diet. of Eng., 
Rfija of Will. If. 

U. Of things: Protuberant, 

'* Now shall thou never see the salt beset 
With a biff-bellied gallon Bayonet." 

Dp. Ball : Satires, bk. vt, a. 1. 

big coat, s. A greatcoat ; au overcoat. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

big corned, a. Having large grains. 

“ The strength of big-corned powder loves to try.* 
hrydeo . Annul MirabUls, 149. 

big-game, s. A collective name for the 
larger wild animals of a district. 

t big-named, a. Having an illustrious 
or loft y mime, 

" Some biff. nam'd composition." 

Vrashaw: Poems, p. 108. 

big-sea water, s. The rendering of a 
North American Indian word meaning sea. 

" Built a wigwam In the fore 3 l. 

By the shiulug Dig-Sea- ff'ufrr." 

Longfellow: Song of Btuwatha, v. 

big-sounding, a. Loud sounding, sound- 
Ing pompously. 

” Biff-toundiv g sentences, and words of state."— Up. 
Ball: Satires, bk. j., s. 8 . 

big swoln, big swoln, u. Swollen to a 
great extent. Used— 

(a) Of the waves of the sea. 

“ The biff-staoln waves In the Iberian stream.’* 

Drayton : Polyolbion, «. l. 

(h) Of the heart under the influence of 
emotion. 

” Might my bigswoln heart 
V’eut all Its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow." 

Addison. 

big-wlg, s. An official of high standing ; 
a person of cote or importance. (The term 
refers to the large wigs formerly worn by 
persons of rank and positioa.) 


” By the papal canons, a clergyman that has a wife 
cannot have au ecclesiastical bene See ; much leas can 
a bigamist have such a benefice according to that law ” 
—Agliffe. 

B. Of a woman : A woman who marries a 
second husband while the first one lives. 

big'-am-oiis, a. [From Latin bigamus.] 
[Bioam.] Pertaining to bigamy; involving 
the commission of bigamy, as M a bigamous 
marriage.” 

* big'-am-us, s. [Bioam.] 

big'-am y, * big am ie, s. [Fr. bignmie; Sp., 
Port., ltal. , to Low Lat. bigamia. ) [Bioam.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Formerly. (Generally). In the etym. sense : 
The wedding of two women in succession, 
marrying twice. [B. 1.] 

” Which is a plain proof® yt concerning ye pvohibi- 
clon of any mo wiucs theu one and the forbidding of 
bigamg by ye wedding of oue wife after another, was 
the special ordinance of God and not of Saiut Poule." 
—Sir T. More : Workes, p. 229. 

2. Now. (Specially): The marrying of 

another woman while the first wife is still 
living, or of a man while the first husband 
still lives. [B. II.] 

" He settled In a third pariah, and was taken up for 
bigamy "—Macaulag : But. Eng., ch. xviii. 

B. Law : 

L Canon Law ; 

1. The marryiag of two virgins, one after 
the other, the sin or crime being held to be 
committed even if the first bad died before 
the secoad was wedded. 

2. The marrying of a widow. 

3. The marrying of a woman who, though 
not ceremonially wedded, has still allowed 
some one to have intercourse with her. If 
bigamy of any of these kinds were committed, 
the offender could not take holy orders. 

II. Common Laic: The act «jf marrying a 
second time, while the first husband or wife is 
still known to be living. By 5 Edward 1., 
passed in 1276, it was punished with death. 
In 1603, during the reign of James I., it was 
made felony, without benefit of clergy. By 
35 Geo. III., passed in 1794, the capital penalty 
was modified into imprisonment or transporta- 
tion. If a person marry a third wife, while 
the first two are living, the offence is still called 
bigamy, Xu the United States bigamy is every- 
where treated as crime, punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, di tiering ia the different states. 

% Digamy signifies simply a second mar- 
iage, bigamy implies that such a marriage 
takes place whilst the first wife ia still alive. 
[Digamy.] 


II Other obrions compounds are : Big-boned or 
big boned (Sir T. Herbert: Travels, p. ISO; 
Drydcn : Pal. and Arcitc); big-uddered (Pope : 
Odyss., bk. ix. 2S2). 

big, s. [Bioo] (Chiefly Scotch.) 

* bi- gab' ben, v.t. [A.S. prefix bi, and gabban 
= to scoff, to delude.] To deceive. (Rob. of 
Glouc., 458. 15.) (Stratmnnn.) 


• bl ga-len, v.t. (A.S. prefix bi, and galaa = 
to sing, to enchant.] To enchaut. ( Layamon , 
19,256.) (Stratmnnn.) 


•big '^m, *big am us(pl.big -am^, big- 

am-i), s. [In Fr. bigame; Sp., Port., to ltal. 
bigamo; Eecl. Lat. bigamus — married to two 
women. From Lat. bi, and Gf. yap o? (gamos), 
(1) a wedding, (2) marriage.] A bigamist. 

(a) Of the Latin form bigamus, pi. bigaini : 

“And therefore was It alleged against this goldsmyth 
that he wo* bigamus."— Bali : Urn. VJII., an. 85. 

” No hlgnmi, that is, none that had l>een twice 
married, or such iu» marricti widows, were capable of 
It, [the Un.-ftt of cliTyy.Jlwcouaeauch could not receive 
orders ."— Du met: But. Reform., 11. 823. 


(b) Of the English form hignm, pi. bigama ; 

*’ * - « the iaw of hlgiuny, or St Paul s onlMnlng 
that a bigam ■liould not lie a deacon or priest"— Dp. 
peacock, in the Life tf him bg Lrwu, p. 28(1. 


* big - am a, s. [A fcin. form, not classical, of 
bigamist.] [Bigamist, R] 

"Greater U the wonder of yourstrtekt chastltle, than 
It would he a tiouull to see you a bigama.”— Warner • 
AddiL to Albion's England, bk. 11. (Itichardson.) 


* bi-g£n', pret. of v. [Begin.] Began. 

“ He eette foot on erthe, oud fast bigan to flee." 

Chaucer: C. T., 296. 

* bi-gah g-en, v.t. [A.S. begangan , bigangan. 
= (1) to go over, to perambulate ; (2) to follow 
after.] To compass, to surround. { Layamon , 
23,702.) 

* bl-ga -pen, v.t. [A.S. prefix M f and geapan 
— to gape.] [Beoape.] To gape at. (Legend 
of St. Katherine, 1,262.) (5frafmanu.) 

big-a-roon', s. [Fr. bigarreau (?).] The large 
white-heart variety of cherry. 

* bi-g&s'-tor, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = two, 
and gaster ; Gr. yacmjp (gaster) — the belly.] 

Anatomy: A name given to muscles which 
have two u bellies " or protuberant xiortiona. 

* bi-gat, pret. of v . [Beoet.] (Story of Gen. 
ami Ezod. f 708.) 

bi-gem -in-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and yew inat us (pa. par. of geminv) = to 
double, from gnninus — born as a twiu.yewini 
= twins.] 

D dany: The term applied when each of two 
secondary petioles in a plant bears a pair of 
Pallets, (Lindley : Introd. to Hot., 3rd ed., 
p. 465.) 

* bi -gen, v.t. [A.S. bygan, byegan.) [Boy.] 
(Story of Gen, and Ezod., 2,160.) 


big -am ist, 8 . [O. Eng. bigam ; -ist ,* or Eng. 
bigam{y) ; -ist; or Lat. 6i</«m( w >)/ with Eng. 
suffix - ist. ] 

A. Of a man : One who commits bigamy, 
one who marries a second wife beforu the 
death 6( the first. 


bi -gen or (pi. bi gen cr^i), s. [Lat. adj. 
bigener, descended irnm two different races, 
hybrid ; bl = two, and yeans = birth, descent.] 
Hot. : A hybrid between plants belonging to 
different genera. Such mule plants are short- 
lived aud sickly ; it is only those which arise 


between closely allied speciea which manifest 
any considerable amount of streogtb. 


different genera .”— Lindley : 
(18.J9J, p. 389. 


Introd. to Dot., 3rd ed. 


* bi-get'e, * biyete, "bi-gast'e, s. [From 
bigeten , v. ( 4 .V.).] Winnings, spoil, acquisi- 
tion. 

” Habram gaf him the tigtbe del 
Of alle ia begete ..." 

Story Qf Gen. and Ezod., 6S5-6* 

* bi-gete, v.t. [Beoet.] 


H bi-ge t-el, a. [From O. Eng. biget ; and 
sutl'. -el.) Advantageous. 

** He modeu awithe bigetel forward." 

Story of Gen. and Ezod., 1 , 992 . 

* bl-gct'-cn, v.t. [A.S. begitan = to get.] 
[Beget.] 

1. To acquire ; to obtain. (SCory of Gen 
and Ezod., 911.) 

2. To beget. (Story of Gen. and Ezod. , 2,180.} 

3. To require. 

" ‘ liicoh,’ watk he. ’quAt wlltu bi-get enf" 

Story of Gen. a nd Ezod., 1.664- 

4. To prevail. 

** for acrith ne thret, tie nml ghe bl-gettn 
for toduu him ebasthed for-geteu. ' 

Story of Gen. and Ezod., 2 . 021 - 2 . 

bigg, big, * byg (ScofcA), * bigge (0. Eng.), 
v.t. & i. [Ieel. byggia; Sw. bygui.) To build 

A. Transitive: 


(a) Old English : 

" Kirkea and houses brent nouht than wild he spare, 
l'ber the iuglis had bigged, he made it waat aud ba«." 

fi. Drune. p. 62. 

H Still used in the north of England. 

( b ) Scotch: 

“I'm auve when ye come to your ain, Captain, ye'll 
no forget to bigg a hit cot-house there Scoff .* Guy 
Mannering, ch. lv. 

B. Intransitive : 

“ The gray swallow bigs 1’ the cowhouse wa’." 

Jt. jXithsdalc: Song. {Jamieson.) 


bigg, t big, s. [Ieel. bygg — barley ; Dan. byg 
= bai-ley ; O. Sw. biugg.) Another name for 
here (llardeum hcxastichum). [Bere, Bear.] 

’’ Bear or bigg (a kind of grain with four rows on 
each head) 1 a sown from the beginning to the 20 th of 
May. — Par. DurUdeer, Dutn/r., Statist. Acs. of Scot- 
land, iv. 460. (Jamieson.) 


[Scotch bigg — to build, and suffix 
-ar.] A builder, one who carries on a building. 
’’ rtern. to advise gif the chaplaine hes the anuuell 
under reversion, and contrilmtia with the biggar."— 
Acts Mary 1551, c. 10 . (Murray.) (Jamieson.) 

* big-gen, v.t. [Buooen.] 


big -gin (1), s. [Biocino.] (Scotch.) 


*big'-gin (2), *big'-gen(0. Eng.), *big'-gon 
(O. Scotch). [In Fr. beguin — a cap or hood, 
worn by BFguiues.] [Beouine.] A cap or 
hood, icom— 

1. By Beguines or other women. [Biggo- 
net.] 

" - - . an old woman biggin for a nightcap."— 
Massinger : The Picture, lv. 2 . 

2. By children. 

^ From the biggin to the nightcap : From 
infancy to old age. 

”... being a courtier from the biggin to the night 
cap.”— Zl. Jonson; Silent U'onaun, iii. 6 . 

3. By men. 

(a) A night-cap. 

“A bigym he liad got about his hrayne. 

For in hb head peace he felt u sore payne." 

Spenser ; Shep. CaL, V. 

(Z>) See also Shakespeare, 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 
A part of the dress of a barrister, perhaps the 
coif of a serjeant-at-low. 

’* Olio whom the good 

Old man. his uncle, kept to th' inns of court, 

Aud would In time ha' made him barrister, 

Aud niia'd him to his sat till cap and btyi/en." 

Cay Match (O. 1'U lx. 3 t>i (.Vares ) 

big-gin (3), s. [Corrupted from piggin (q. v.).J 

1. A small wooden vessel, more accurately 
called a piggin. 

2. A small bag or metallic vessel perforated 
below wi*h small holes to hold coffee-grounds 
while boiling water is poui-ed upon them. 
( )Vrighl. ) 


bigjging, * big gin, * byg-gynge, 
* byg-gyn, ;>r. }*ir., a , to. s. [Bio, i\] [In 
Ieel. tagging = building. ] A building ; a house, 
properly of a larger size as opposed to a cottage. 

A. to B. As present participle (C participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 


boil, b 6$; poiit, j eat, gell, chorus, ghin, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xonopbon, oyist. Ing, 
-elan, -tian 8hsJ.ii. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, slon = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sious — shus. -ble, -ole, toe. - bel, eel. 
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C. -4s substantive: 

1. The act or operation of building. 

“I mind the bigging o't." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. It. 

” Fyre bleais in hla hie biggtngis swakkiL” 

Doug. : Virgil, 160, L (Jamieson.) 

%. Sojourn, abode, dwelling. 

’’ long bigging la here liogt god." 

Story q/ Gen. and Ezod., 717 

X A building; a house. 

" Tlio waa non biging ol al egiide 
lichlttt, so mauige dead thor Vipte." 

story of Gen. and Ezod. , 3.16SHL 
“And frae bis theckit biggin taks her way." 

Rob. Galloway: Dorms, at (Jamieson.) 

* bi-gin he, v.t, <fc <. [The same as Begin 
(q.v.).j 

* bi-gin -nxng, bi-gin'-nihge, pr. par . *fe s. 

[Begin.] (Chaucer.) 

blg -glt (I), pa. rar. & a . [Bigg.] (Scotch) 

, biggit-Iand, s. Land on which there 
are huuses or buildings, as opposed to land 
with no shelter upon it for a person in a 
storm. (Barbour.) 

"And quhen they com in biggit.letnd. 

Wittail and tuet« yneuch tnai lamL" 

Barbour, xiv. 383, MS. ( Jamieson . ) 

biggit-wa’s, s. [Scotch biggit = Eng. 
built, and was = Eng. walls.] Buildings, 
houses 

M Woe's me 1 the time has been, that I would have 
Uked ili to have sate io biggitseas waiting for the 
news of a skirmish fought within ten miles of ine!"- 
Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xix. 

* blg -git (2), pa. par. & a. [A.S. bigan, bugan, 
bygan = to bow, to bend.] Bent, inclined (?). 
(Scotch.) (King Hart.) 

" Bot fra ttaai saw thair sute, and thair aemhlie, 

It culd thame bre, and biggit ttaame to byde." 

King Hart. L 24. (Jamieson.) 

Mg-gon-et, t big-ob-et, s . [Dimin. of 

Eng. biggin (q.v.) = a coif or cap, a biggin.] 
[Biggin.] (Scotch.) A linen cap or coif, of 
the fashion worn by the Beguine sisterhood. 

” Good humour and white biaonets shall be 
Guards to my face, to keep his love for me." 

Ramsay: Poems, li. 84. {Jamieson.) 

” Tbe young gude-wife, strong in the charms of her 
Sunday govm and biggonet. threw herself in the way 
of receiving the first attack, while her mother . . — 

Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xiii. 

* bigbe, 5. [Bie, s.] 

big'-horn, s. [Eng. big ; -horn.] An American 
aheep (Ovis montoua), found in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

bight (gh silent), s. [A.S. bige , byge = (1) a 
turning, corner, bending, angle, bosom ; from 
bigan, bxgcan , bugan = to bend. In Sw., 
Dan., A O. leeL bvgt = a flexure, a bay, a gulf, 
a bight ; Dut. bogt ; Ger. bucAf.] [Bow.] 

1. Geog. : A bend in the sea-coast, forming 
an open hay ; as the Bight of Benin. 

2. Nautical : The loop of a bent ropa, a 
round of rope or cable when coiled, any round 
bend or coil except the end ones. 

3. Farriery: The inward bent of a horse’s 
chambrel, and the bent of the fore-knees. 
(Bailey.) 

% t The bight of the arm : The hollow of the 
elbow-joint. (J. H. in Boucher: Article Bie.) 

* bi glle, v.t. [Beguile.] (Romaunt of the 

Bose.) 

* bi gir-dle, * bi-gur-del, s. [A S. big- 
gyrdel , bi-gyrdel ; M. H. Ger. bigiirtel.] A 
girdle, a purse. (Piers Plowman.) 

* bi-girt, pa. par. [The same as Begirt.] 

bl-glan-du-lar, a. [From Lat prefix bi, 
and Eng. glandular = furnished with glands.] 
[Gland.] 

Bot. : Furnished with double glands, double 
glanded (Webster.) 

big'-ly, * byg iy, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Commodious, habitable. 

” Scho wyunit in a bigty boor ; 

Oo fold was none so fair." 

Bludy Berk, st 2. ( Jamieson . ) 

2. Pleasant, delightful. (Border Minstrelsy.) 

W^-ly, "big-li, ad v. [Eng. big; -ly.] Bluster- 
ingly, pompously, conceitedly. 

** To be the mny'r of some poor paltry town ; 

Bigty to look. and barb'rously to speak." 

Itryden. 

t big -ness, s. [Eng. big ; -ness.] 

1. Large size. 


" The brain of man. In resect of lna body, is much 
larger thau any other auimal'i ; exceeding in btgness 
three oxen's brains."— Any . On the Creation 

2. Size, whether great or small. 

” Several sorts of rays make vibrations of -several 
bignesses, which, according to their bignesses. excite 
seuwtious of several colours; aud the air. according to 
their bignesses, excites sensations of several •ounds."— 
Hewton : Qpticks. 

3. Pomposity, swagger. A puffed and un- 
easy pomp, a bigness instead of greatness. 
(Leigh Hunt: Men, Women, and Books, ii. lb.) 

^ Bigness ia now obsolescent, size taking its 
place. 

big-no -ni-a, s. [In Fr. bignone ; Dut., Sp.. 
Port., A: Ital. bignonia. Named after Ahbe 
Bigoou, librarian to Louis XIV., and patron 
of the botanist Tournefort.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, that of the trumpet 
flowers, coustitutiug the typical one of the 
order Bignoniacece or Bignoniads. It has four 
perfect stamens, two long and two short. The 
apecies, which are uumerous, are nearly all 



of an ornamental character, owing to their 
fine large trumpet-like monopetalous corollas, 
colored red, blue, yellow, or white. They 
are treea or shrubs, in the latter case often 
climbing ; found in or sometimes even beyond 
the tropics of l>oth hemispheres, and con- 
stituting a feature in the flora of the regions 
which they inhabit. Mauy are from the 
wanner parts of America; India also has 
various species. One of the latter, the Bigno- 
nia Indica, called in the Bombay presidency 
Taetoo, has supra-decom pound leaves, from 
four to six feet long, panicles of flowers about 
five to six feet long, and legume-like capsules 
more than two feet long by three and a half 
inches broad. Several bignonias have been 
introduced into the hot-houses and green- 
houses of this country, and one — the Bignonia 
radicals— will grow in the open air. It is a 
beautiful climber with rooting-joint 3 , which 
enable it to adhere to walls. 

big-no-ni-a '-^e-ae (R. Brown, Bindley, &c.), 
bignonise (dussiVu) (both Latin), big-no- 
ni-ads (Eng.), s. [Bignonia.] 

Bot.: An order of plants, ranked by Dr. 
Lindley as the type of his Bignonial Alliance. 
The stamens are five, but always one and 
sometimes three are abortive, so as to make the 
species tetradynamous or diandrous plants. 
The ovary is two or spuriously four-celled 
and polys’pennous. The capsule is two-celled, 
and sometimes so long as to appear like a 
legume. The inflorescence, which is terminal, 
ia generally somewhat panicled. The leaves 
are mostly compound. The bignoniads are 
trees or shrubs, as a rule climbing. They are 
highly ornamental plants from the tropics of 
both hemispheres. The known species number 
about 500. 

blg-no -ni-al, a. [From Low Lat. bignoniales 
— pertaining to the Bignonia (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the Bignonia genus. 

Bignonial Alliance : An alliance of plants. 
[Bignoniales.] 

big-no-ni-a -les, s. pi. [Plnral of Low Lat. 
bunwniales = pertaining to the Bignonia 
(q.v.).] 

■Botany. The Bignonial Alliance : Lindley’s 
forty-ninth alliance of plants. It is ranged 
under his snb-class Perigynous Exogcns, and 
Includes the orders Pedaliaces, Gesneracea, 
Crescentiaceje, Bignoniarere, Acanthaceie, 
Scrophulariaceae, and Lentibulariaceae (q.v.). 


* bi-gold, s. [From A.S. bi = . , . near to (7) ; 
and Eng. gold, referring to the yellow hue of 
the corolla.] [Marigold.] An obsolete name 
for a plant Chrysanthemum segetum, the Corn 
Marigold or Yellow Ox-eye. (Geraide.) 

•bl-gon, pa. par. [Bego.] (Layamon, 24,598.) 
(Sfratiaann.) 

t big -dn-et, s. [Biggonet.] 

* bi-goon', pa. par. [Begone.] (Chaucer.) 

big -ot, s. & a. [in Dan. t bigot (s.) ; Ger. 
bujott (a.) ; Fr. bigot (the modern sense of 
the word not arising till the fifteenth cen- 
tury) ; Low Lat. bigoti, pi. A word for W’hich 
a superfluity of etymologies have been given. 
It is deeply rooted only in the English and 
French tongues. Barbazan, Malone, and 
Michel consider it a corruption of the word 
I'isigoth, which might become Visigot, Bi - 
sigot. Bigot, a view which Littre thinks pro- 
bable. According to an old chronicle quoted 
by Du Cange, Rollo, the first Duke of Nor- 
mandy, being required to kiss the foot of 
King Charles, as having received Neustria in 
fief, contemptuously replied, " Ne sc Bigot ” = 
Not so, by God. Hence the king and court 
nicknamed him Bigoth. Littre, however, 
thinks it probable that this story was invented 
to explaiu the word. Wace, as quoted by Du 
Cange, says that the French called the Nor- 
mans bigoz or bigos. Cotgrave affirms that 
bigot is an old Norman word = for God’s sake. 
Bullokar (ed. 1655) thus definea it : "Bigot, 
an hypocrite ; also a scrupulous or supersti- 
tious person. The word came into England 
out of Normandy, where it continues to this 
day in that sense.” Trench derives the word 
from Sp. bigote = a mustachio, and supposes 
that the people of that nation, wearing on 
their lips the hirsute ap]>endages now spoken 
of, while the other nations of Europe had 
smooth faces, came to be called bigofs, that is, 
men of the mustachio. Standing afterwards 
as the type of religious intolerance, they so 
degraded the word bigot that it came to have 
its present meaning. (1'rench, on the Study oj 
IFords, 2nd ed., pp. 80 — S2.) A number ci 
authors derive bigof from the Franciscan ter- 
tiaries called Bcguttce, Biguttce, Beguince, Be- 
guins, or in Ital. BizocAt, the latter-Daraed word 
being from bigio = russet-grey, brown, which 
was the color of the habit they wore. To this 
view Wedgwood assents, while Skeat con- 
siders that Wace’a statement given above in- 
dicates the correct etymology. He believes 
frtgoz or bigos to be of Scandinavian origin, 
though its modem signification has come from 
its application to the Begums or Beguttse.] 
[Beouin, Begutt.e.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A person unreasonably wedded to hb 
own opinions on religious or other matters, 
and disposed to think hardly of, and, if op- 
portunity arise, to persecute thoae whose 
views differ from his own. 

” His theological writings, though too moderate to 
be pleasing to tbe bfpots of any party, had an immense 
reputation .” — Macaulay : Hist . Eng. ch. iv. 

2. A Venetian liquid measure containing 
the fourth part of an amphor or half a boot 

t B. As adjective: 

1. Of persons or nations : Unreasonably 
wedded to one’s opinion. 

"... in & country more bigot than onn.~—Dryd*n: 
Limbcrham, Epist. I)txl. 

2. Of things : Expressing disapproval of a 
person or persons for holding opinions in 
which one does not concur. 

”... contracts with bigr-t frown her sullen trow.” 
Mason : Elegy on the Death of a Lady. 

4 bi-got e. pa. par. [The same as Begotten 
( q.v.).] (Story of Gen. and Exod . , 2,618.) 

big'-o-ted, t blg'-ot-ted a. [Eng. bigot: 
-ed.] Obstinately wedded to one’s opinions, 
and intolerant to those who hold other views. 

". - ■ The extreme aectiou of one class consists ol 
bigoted dotards . . ."—Macaulay ; Eng . ch. L I 

big'-ot-ed-ly, ad P. [Eng. bigoted ; dy.] In a 
bigoted manner ; with obstinate prejudice and 
relentless intolerance. (Todd.) 

* blg-ot'-i-cal, a. [Eng. bigot; -tool] Bi- 
goted. 

”... an upstart and new-fangled invention of tool 
blgotical religionists."— A .* JnteL Syst., p. 18. 

* big-ot'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. bigotical ; -ly.] 

In a bigoted manner; bigotedly. 

“• - - superstitioosly or bigoticaJly zealous fbr tht 
worship of the god-." — Cudworth : Intel, Syst., p. 274. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine. pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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* big-ot-iek, a. [Eng. ; -icfc.] Bigoted. 

**■ • • * bipXick polytheist, . . ."—Cudworth: Intel. 
Sytt., p. <86. 

blg'-d-try, * big-ot-try, s. (In Sw. & Ger. 
bigotterie ; Ft. bigoterie .] 

1. Unreasonable, blind, and obstinate ad- 
herence to one’s own religious or other 
opinions, with intolerance to those w ho hold 
other views. 

"... the item and earnest bigotry of hi* hrother * 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. jv. 

U It ia sometimes, though rarely, followed 
by to. 

" Were It not for the bigotry to oinr own tenet*, . . ." 
—Haiti. 

2. The opinions thua tenaciously held, or 
the intolerant actions to which they have led. 

" Our silence makes our adversaries think we persist 
in those bigotries, which all good and sensible men 
despite. Pope. 

* bi-grae den, v.t. [The same as Beorede 
Ol-v.) j 

* bi-gra'-vcn, pa. par. [Beorave.] 

" bi-gTi'-pen, ’ be-gripe' (pret. bigrap), v.t. 
[A. 8. begripan — to gripe, to chide.] To com- 
prehend, to reprehend. (Gower.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-gripte, pret. afv. [M. H. Ger. begripfen.] 
Took, caught. (Gau'aincand the Green Knight, 
214.) 

*bi-growe, pa. par. (Eng. pref. hi. and 
growe = grown.] Grown around. (Gower.) 
(Sfrafmanu.) 

* big -some. a. [Eng. sufT. -some.) Some- 
what big. (Trench.) 

* bi -girl e, v.t. (Beguile.) ( Chaucer : C. T., 
13,097.) 

* b!-gyl ed,jxz. par. (Beouile.) [Romnuntof 
the Rose.) 

•bi-gynne, v.t. k i. (Begin.] (Chaucer: 
Talc of Melibccus, <fr.) 

* bi-gryn’-nyng, pr. j>ar. k $. (Beginning.] 
(Rom. of the Rose.) 

•bl bal-ven, ’bihaluen, v.t. (O H. Ger. 
brAattxm = to surround.) To surround. 

" Harde he bihaluen ther moyses . Story of Gen. 
and 3,355. 

* bi hahg-en, * bi-ha h-gi-en, v.t. (A.S. 
bihangien = hung round ] To hang round. 

bi har ite, s. [In Ger. biharit ; from Bihar- 
berg, near Retzbanya iu Hungary, where it 
occurs.) 

Min. : A mineral coloured yellowish to 

green, brownish, or dull yellow. The hard- 
ness ia 2*5 ; the ap. gr. 2737 ; the composition 
Silica, 4174 ; alumina, 13*47 ; magnesia, 2S *92 ; 
lime, 4*27; potassa, 4 86; water, 4 46, w*ith 
traces of aesqtiioxide of iron and soda. The 
lustre and the feel are greasy ; the mineral is 
doubly refracting. 

* M-ha'-ten, v.t. (Biheet.) To promise. 

* bi ha'-wen, v.f. (A.S. bihau'ian — to see 
clearly.) To look at. (Manning : Hist. Enq., 
ed. Furnivall.) (Stratmann.) 

* bihedde, .* bi-hede, * bi ho'd-en, v.t. 
[A.S. behedan = to watch, heed, or guard; 

O. 11. Ger. behuoten.] To heed, to guard. 

( Reliq . Antiq.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-hede, * bi-beede, 4 bi-heaf-di-en, v. t. 

[The aamc as Behead (q.v.).] To behead. 
(Wycliffe (ed. Purvey), Matt. xxiv. 10; Luke 
lx. 9.) 

* bi-heelde, pr. k pa. par. of v. (Beheld.) 

" Where thou biheeUle her fleshly face." 

The Romau.ru of the Rote. 

*bi-hecst, s. [Behest.] 

" And you re biherxt t\k© at gre.” 

Cha ucer The Roman u t of the Rote. 

•bi-heet, 4 bi~heete, *bi-hoote, 1 bi-ha- 
ten, * bi haten, v.t. [Benight.] 

" For to holde myu avow, a* 1 the biheet." 

Chaucer : C. T., 374. 

* bi-heo-tero, s. (A. 8. behata « =. to vow, to 
promise ; suffix -ere.] One who promises. 

" . . . Jhcsuft 1* mood biheetere of the betore testa- 
mont."— Wycllffe (Purvey), Heb. vlL 22. 

* bi hoe tinge, pr. par. (Biheet.) (WycHJft 

(cd. Purvey), 1 Tim. ii. 10.) 


• ~ — 

* bl-hef-dunge, pr. par. & s. [A.S. biheaf- 
rfunp.J (Bihede.) Beheading. 

* bi -hen-gen, * bi-hon, v.t. (A.S. bihangm, 
bihongen, pa. par. of bihon — to hang round.) 
To hang round. ( Ormulum .) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-heol-den, 4 bi-hel-den, v.t. [A S. 6i- 
heldan , bihyldun = to pour over.) To pour over. 

* bi-heste , 4 bi-hoste', s. [The same as 
Behest (q.v.) ] 

* bl-hevc, * bi heeve, a. & s. (A.S. bihojlie.] 

A. .4.8 Ltdj. (Of the form bih eve) : Profitable. 
(0. Eng. Horn.) (Stratmann.) 

B. As xubst. (Of the form biheve, biheeve): 
Profit. (Behoof.) 

* bihloh, pret . of v. [A.S. bihlyhhan = to 
laugh at.J Laughed at. (Shoreham, 102.) 

* bihof, s. [A.S. behef (?).] Behoof. 

* bi-holde, * bihulde, 4 bihalde,- * bi- 
heald.cn, v.t. [The same as Behold (q.v.).] 

" How he i» semely biholde and see.* 

The RomaurU of the Rote. 

4 bihon, v t. (Bihenoen.) 

* bi-ho -ten, pa. par. (Behight.) 

4 bi-ho've (pret. bihof te), v.t. (Behov*.) 

" And ii such cause thou have, that thee 
Bihoeeth to gone out of coutree." 

The Romaunt of the Rote. 

* bi-hove-U, 4 bi bof-lich, 4 bi hul-fi- 
Ilk, a. [A.S. bihojlie .] Needful, necessary ; 
profitable. 

" Alswile als hem bihut filik bee." — Story of Gen. and 

Exod. . 408. 

4 bi-ho-ven* 4 bi ho -fi-en, v.t. [The same 
as Behove (q.v.).] 

4 bi-hove-sum, 4 bi-hof-sam, a. Profit- 
able. (Ayenbitc.) (Stratmann.) 

4 bi-hu-den, v.t. (A.S. behydan.) To hide, 
to conceal. (0. Eng. Horn.) 

4 bi-hyn de, prep., a., k adv. (Behind.) 

4 bi-jap'e, v.t. [The same as Bejape (q.v.).] 

bi jou (Jou as zhu), s. [Ft. bijou ; prob. 
from Arm. bizou,bi row, bezeu = a ring, a circle, 
an ornament worn on the fingers ; from biz = 
a finger.) 

1. Lit. : A jewel, a trinket. 

2. Any small object of great beaoty ; 
a “gem." (Used also adjectively.) 

"The bijou hvu>e iu Park Lane.* — Mitt Braddon : 

Bend Sea Fruit, ii. S. 

bi joute'-rie, bi jout -ry (j as zh), s. [Fr. 

bijouterie — jewelry ; bijou tier = a jeweller.) 
(Bijou.) Jewellery, triokets, for personal 
adornment ; articles 
of verlu. 

4 bijs, s. (Bies.) 

bl'-ju-gate, a. [Lat. 

bijvgis , bijugns = 

yoked two together; 
bi = two, and jxtgum 
= a yoke (Yoke): 
sufT. -afe.) 

Bot. : The term ap- 
plied when a pinnate 
leaf haa two paira of 
leaf! eta. 

bi’-ju-gous.n. (Frum 

Lat’ bijugis, bijvgus, 
and sutf. -oi«.) [Bi- 
juoate.] The same m jug ate leaf. 

as Bijuoate. 

bik, bikli, bikh-'ma, vish, vish-a, or 
dt-l-vish-a. (In Maiiratta t'isb = poison.) 

In India : 

1. Gen. : Any poisom 

2. Sjtcc. : The root of the Indian aconite. 

4 bi-kache, v.t. (Bicachen.) 

bike, byke, 4 byclk 4 beik, e. (IceL bukar 

— hive.) 

I. Literally: 

1. A building ; a habitation. 

•*Mony hurgh, mooy bour. mony hlg bike." 

Gaumine and GoL, 11. &. 

2. A hive, nest, or habitation of bees, wasps, 
or ants. 



“ A* bees bizz out wi angry fyke 
Wlicu plundering herds **a&U their byke." 

Burnt: Tam OShanter. 

IL Figuratively : 


1. An association or collective body. 

"... tluit endured pit, pri*on-hou*e, and transport 
ation beyoud seas' A bonny bike there'* o' them.* 
— Scott : Beard of Min' Lothian, ch. xii. 

r , Toskail the byke : To disperse an assembly 
of any kind. 


2. A valuable cnl lection of any kiod when 
acquired without labour or beyond ones ex- 
pectation. (Jamieson.) 


4 bi -ken (1), v.t. [Bekenne (l).] 


bi-ken (2), (pret. bikenede), v.t. (The same 
as Beckon (q.v.).] (Wycliffc (Purvey), Acta 
xxi. 40.) 


4 bi-ker (1). s. (Beaker.) 

4 bik -er (2), 4 bik -yr, s. (Bicker.) ( Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* bi-ker-ven , 4 bl-cor ven, v.t. [A.S. becor- 
fen = cut otr. beheaded ; pa. par. of betcorfan.] 
To cut off. (Seinf Ma rherete.) ( Stratmann .) 

• bi-know, * biknowen, r.f. k i. (Beknow.) 

4 bil (1), 5. [Bill (1).] 

4 bil (2), s. [Bill (2).] 

bi-la -bi-ate, a. [In Fr. bilabie ; from Lat 
prefix bi — two, and labia = lips ; plur. of 
labium = a lip. ] 

Bot. : Having two lips. 

bi-la-^in'-i-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix &i = 
two, and lacinia — the lappet or flap of a 
garment) (Laciniate.) 

Bot. : Doubly laciniate. 

4 bi-lae-Chen (pa. par. bilagt), v.t. [A.S. 
gelceccan (pret. gda>hte)j] To take, to catch, 
to seize, tn take away. 

"... Roue him was sarray bilagt "—Story of Gen. and 
Exod., 773. 

4 bi-la-den, v.t. (A.S. belcedan = to bring, lead 
by, mislead.) To lead. (Sfraimann.) 

4 bi-lakke, v.t. (Bilk.) 

b£-la-ld, s. (A local Philippine word.) 

Kaut.: A two-masted passenger boat of a 
peculiar type in use in the Bay of Jlanilla, in 
the Philippine Islands, called also guilalo. 

bi lam'-cl late, bl-lam -el la ted, n 

[In Ft. bilame l Ic ; from Lat. prefix bi'— two, 
and lamella = a small plate of metal ; dimin. 
of lamina = a thin plate of metal.) 

Bot., <£c. : Formed of two lamell® ot plates- 
Example, the stigma of Mimulus. 

bl-lam'-in-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and lamina = a thia plate of metal.) 

Phys. Science : Formed of two laminge or 
thin plates. 

" A tnuuvene bilaminate portitiou . . ."—Todd ± 
Bowman: Phytiol. Anat.. L 2S6. 

4 bi-l&nd, s. [From Lat. prefix bi, and Eng. 
ta«<i.) A peninsula. 

^ Treoch saya it was used before the word 
peninsula was introduced into English. 

"From htnee a great war between Is that Biland or 
deDiy isle which the Sindl inhabit"— P Holland : Am- 
mianui MarcelUnut, bk. zaii., ch riii 


bH'-an-der, bel'-an-der, s. [Eng. by = 
near; land , and suit. ~er. In Dut bylander; 
Ger. binnenlander ; from bintien — within. 



UII.ANDER 


land = land, andauflf. -cr ; F^ 1 . btlandrc ; Sp. k 
Port. kUandra.) A small two-masted vessel 
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fitted, as its name imports, for coasting near 
the land or for internal river or canal naviga- 
tion. Ihl.iHders are in use on the canals of 
Holland and elsewhere. They are in general 
ahoiit eighty tons burden, and are used for 
the carriage of goods. They are rigged like 
hoys, to which type of vessel they belong, 
anil are managed by four or live men. 

** Like bUaudrrt to creep 
Along the coast. and land in view to keep." 

Dry den : Bind Jt i’anthtr, i. 128. 

• bi ldp' pen va. par. bilapixd ), v.t. [A.S. 
prefix bt, and Itipian, lappan = to lap.] To 
lap or wrap atone. (Ormulnm.) 

bi lat’-er al, a. (In Fr. bilateral ; from Lat. 
prefix bi =" two, and lotus, gen it. la ter is = a 
side or think.] Having two sides. Spec, in 
Dial., having the two sides symmetrical. 

bilateral symmetry, s. 

Zool. : Symmetry on the two opposite sides, 
as is the case with most animals, excepting 
the Kadiata. 

bi lat cr al ism, s. (Eng. hiluteraj ,• -Cm.] 
Bilaterality. * 

bi lat cr-al -i ty, «. (Eng. bilateral ; - ity .] 
Bilateral condition ; bilateral symmetry. 

bi lat er-al ly, adv. (Eng. bilateral; - ly .] 
On both sides. 

* bi lay', * bi la i, * bilayen (pa. par. bi- 

fata), uA. (A.S. bileegan = to lie or extend by 
or about, to surround, encompass, destroy.] 
To lie by, about, or with. [Bileoge.] ( Richard 
Cotur tie Lion , in Webers Metrical Romances.) 

bil her ry, s. k a. [Of uncertain origin. Dr. 
Muriay thinks that it is Norse, and suggests 
comparison with Dan. bollebo’r = the bilberry, 
for which tbe first element bbUe is also used 
as an independent word.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The name given to one or two species of 
Vacciniinti, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Vacciniaceae (Cranberries). It is espe- 
cially used of the Vaccinium Myrtilhis, called 
also the Whortleberry. It has angular stems 
drooping, mceolate, almost waxy flowers, 
greenish with a red tinge, and black berries 
very pleasant to the taste. It grows io woods 
and heathy places. The Great Bilberry or 
Bog Whortleberry is an allied species with 
rounded stems, smaller flowers, and less agree- 
ably-tasted fruit. It grows in mountain bogs. 
It is called also tbe Bleaberry or Blaeberry. 

2. The fruit of the species described under 
No. 1. That of the Bilberry properly so 
called is eaten in the places where it grows, 
either as it is or with milk. It is made also 
into jellies and tarts. It is astriogent, and 
may be used in diarrhoea and dysentery. The 
fruit of the V. uliginosum is acid, and pro- 
duces giddiness and headache when eaten in 
too large quantity. 

"... as blue as bilberry. * — Shuketp. : Merry H'irw, 
V. 5, 

K (l) Bear Bilberry : Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi. 
(Linn.) [Bearberhv.] 

(2) Wkortle Bilberry: Vaccinium Myrtillus. 
(Linn.) 

B. As ailjective : Composed of, or otherwise 
pertaining to, the whortleberry or its fruit. 

bil bo' (pi. bil'-boes), s. & a. [From Bilbo a 
in Spain, where it was formerly believed that 
the best weapons were made.] 

A. As auhstonffre : 

1. (Sing.): A flexible-bladed cutlass from 
Bil boa. 

"To be compassed like a good bilbo, io the clrcuiu- 
f«i«nc« of a peck, hilt to point, heel to head."— 
Shaketp. : Mer U'irel, ili_ 

2. (Blur.) Bilboes, * bil-bowa : A kiud of 
fellers for prisoners, also from Bilboa. where 
they were manufactured in large quantities, 
to be shipped on board the Spanish Armada 
for use upon tbe English sailors after these 
should be vanquished and captured. They 
would be available also against insubordiuaie 
members of the Spanish crews. They con- 
sisted of a long bar *«f iron bolted and locked 
to the deck ; on this bar a shackle slipped 
loosely, and was secured to the nukla of the 
prisoner. 

. methousht I lay 

Worse than the mutiue* In the bilboe. j.” 

Skuktry) UnrnJrt, V. t 

B. As adject ire ( 0 / the form bilbo) : Per- 


taining to the cutlass described under A. 1, 
or to Bilboa, whence it came. 

*’ Nor Bilbo »tccl. nor Itlw from Corinth let" 
Complaint*, Cupel Sch. Sh. p. 220. 

bil'-bo-quet (quet = ket or ko) (Png), 
bil-bo -catch (Provincial Eng.), s. [From 
Fr. bilbaqnet ; from bil for bille = ball, anil 
boequet (Her.) =: the iron of n lance. (Liffre.).] 
The toy called a cup and. a ball. (Todd, dc) 
It was in us*' at least as early as the time of 
Henry III. of France. 

blloh (ch guttural], s. {Belch (2), s.) A lusty 
jiereon. (Scotch.) 

* bild, * bU -der (pret. k pa. par. bitded , bilt), 

V.t. |Bl’lLD.] 

* bil-d.ere, s. [Builder.] ( Chaucer , <Cc.) 

* bil-ders, s. [Billers.] 

bild -stein, s. [In Ger. bildstein ; from bild 
— image, figure, picture, portrait, and stein = 
a stone.] 

Min. : A mineral called also Agalmatclite. 

bile (1), s. [A.S. bil , bill= any instrument or 
weapon made of steel.] [Bill (1).] 

1. A bill, a beak. 

2. Tbe iron handle of a bucket, 

* bile (2), s. (Boil.] (Shahesp., £c .) 

bile, 5. & a. [In Dan. by Id ; Fr. & Port bile; 
Sp. & Lat. bilis — bile ; Lat. fel = the gall 
bladder, gall, bile. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Physiol. £ Ord. Lang. : An animal fluid 
secreted by the liver. It is made from venous 
and not from arterial blood. It is a viscid trans- 
parent liquid of a very deep yellow or greenish 
colour, darkening by exposure to the air. Its 
odour is disagreeable ; its taste nauseous and 
bitter. It has an alkaline reaction, Streeker 
has shown that it is essentially a mixture of 
two acids, tbe glyeoholic and the tauroeholic 
acid, the first containing nitrogen without sul- 
phur, and the latter having both. The principal 
colouring matter of the bile is called bilirubiu 
or eholepyrrhiu. In 1,000 parts it contains — 
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When the bile is elaborated io the liver, it is 
received from the secreting vessels by very 
minute tubes, which uniting form the hepatic 
duct The bile is conveyed into the gall- 
bladder by means of the cystic, or into the 
duodenum by the choledoch duct ; that which 
makes its way into the former receptacle is 
called the cystic bile, and that which enters 
the latter the hepatic bile. Cystic bile is deeper 
ia colour and more viscid, pungent, mid bitter 
than hejxitic bile. One rnaiu use of bile is to 
convert chyme into chyla as oue step in tbe 
process of digestion. 

" lu Its proareasiou. noon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bi/e ; 

Which, hy the liver sever'd from the blood. 

Aud striving through the gall pipe, here unload 
Their yellow streams." Blackmore. 

2. Fig. : Auger ; clioler. 

B. As adjective: Containing bile; in any 
way pertaining to bile. 

bile-duct, s. [Eng. bile; duct. Or from 
Lat. hilts = bile, and ductus = a leading, a 
conduction ; duco — to lead, to conduct.] 

Physiol.: A duct, passage, or vessel for the 
conveyance of bile. 

bile pigment, bile-pigment, s. 

Physiol . .* Colouring matter existing in the 
bile. This consists chiefly of Bilirubin (q.v.). 
On heating an alkaline solution containing 
bile with nitric acid a green colour is formed, 
which changes into blue, violet, red, and lastly 
to yellow. It is called also Cholepyrrhine. 
Another bile pigment is Biliverdiu. 

bile-stone, s. A gall-stone ; a biliary 
calculus. (The ekler Darwin.) 

bile af, • bi le f, * bi-leph, pret. of r. 

[A.S. bclcefan (pret. belaf) = to remain.] [ Bi- 
live.] (Story of Gen. and Exod., 1,332, 671, 

2 , 662 .] 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
Oi ► wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


* bl-leaue, * bi-le ave, • be-leave, a. 

[The same as Belief (q.v.).] ( Ayenbite , <£c) 

t bi-lce-tion, s. [Balection.] 
bilcetion moulding, 

ArcA. : [Tbe same as Ba lection moulding 

(q.V.).] 

* bile -dame, s. [Beldame.] (ScofcA.) A 
great-grandmother. 

" A* inv biledame old Gur*ruimald told me, 

1 allege uou vthir auclvnU.” 

Colkelbie : Sour., »i<2- (/umfe*on.| 

* bi-lel't, pret. of v. [Bii.even.] Remained ; 

abode. 

** With other werknietl mo, 

Hu bdejt al ui^UL" 

sir Trulrem, pi 3&it 5i 

* bi-leg'ge, * bl-leg'-gen, v.t. [Belay.] To 
belay, to cover with. 

*' . . . bil» yd with bfetenu gold." — Ormulum, 6,l<7 

* bi-len ge, a. [Belong.] Belonging to. (Or- 
mu? urn, 2,230.) 

* bi leo-vi-en, v.t. [The same aa Belov* 
(q.v.).] (Layamon: Brut., about 1205; ed. 
Madden.) 

* bUes, * bilis, # bylis, s. (Prob. from Fr. 
bille = a billiard ball.] A sort of game of 
bowls for four persons. 

"I had the honour, said Randolph to Cecil, to play 
at a game called the uiy mistresa Beton and 1 

against the (jueeu and my lord Duraley, the women 
to have the winnings. "—Chaim. : Life irf Mary, L 133. 
{Jumieaon.) 

* bi-leve (1), v.t. & i. [Believe.) 

"... and on Criit made him bllene.” 

Chaucer. C. T., 4,994. 

* bl-leve (2), * bi-le-uen, * bi-le-wen, 
* bi-lie-ven, * bi-lee-fen, v.t. [A.S. be- 
Icefan — to leave.] To leave, to relinquish. 

* bi-le-ven, pa. par., used as a. [From A.8. 
beleefan = to remain over, be left.] 

** The bileven brennen he bead.' — Story of Gen. and 
Exod., 3,184. 

bilf, s. [Belch (2).] The same as Belch or 
Bilch. A monster. (Scotch.) 

*\ . . an* nursin’ thoe ruuckle bU/t o’ kyteio’ 
yours I”— Sainr pal rick, lit 268. I Jamieson 

bilge, 5. k a. [A different way of spelling 
Bulge (q.v.).] 

A. As stt bs ta ntive: 

1. The bottom of a ship's floor ; the breadth 
of that part of her on which she rests when 
aground. 

” To ply the pump, and no tneaue slack, 

Slay clear her bilge, aud keep from wrack.” 

Oha Sacra (1618), p. 162. 

2. The protuberaot middle of a cask con- 
stituting its greatest circumference. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to or collected 
in the bilge of a vessel, as bilge-board , bilge- 
water (q. v.). 

bilge-board, s. 

Shipbuilding: Tbe board covering the lim- 
bers v here the bilge-water collects. 

bilge-beels,a. The same as Bilge-pieces 

(q.L). 

bilge-keel, «. 

Shipbuilding: A longitudinal beam or plate 
on tbe bilge of a vessel, for protection from 



A, A. BILGE-REEL. 


rubbing ; or, in the case of iron vessels with- 
out true keels, to prevent rolling Used in 
describing vessels having flat bottoms and 
light draught The Warrior and some other 
British ironclads have bilge-keels. (Knight.) 

bilge-pieee, s. 

Shipwrighting : An angle-iron or wooden 
atringer placed at intervals along the bilge of 
ao iron sbip to stay and stiffen the frame. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian. 00 = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


bilge— bill 
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bilge-plauks, i. 

Shipwrighting : .Strengthening planks of the 
inner or outer skin, at the bilge. 

bilge pump or burr-pump, t. 

1. A pump designed to carry off a ship's 
bilge- water. 

2. A pnrnp to withdraw water when the 
■hip is lying over tffiit the water cannot 
reach the limbers to which access is had by 
the main ponij-s. 

bilge-water, s. The water which tends 
to lodge on tliat jortiun of the floor of a ship 
which is beneath the level of the well of h« r 
pump. It is derived from leakage or conden- 
sation. 

"■ . . barrel* «<f brer which smelt worse than bilge- 

voter J/ofWay .* HUt. tiny., ch. XIT. 

bilge water alarm. 

Abut. ; An alarm for calling attention when 
there is an abnormal amount of water in the 
bilge of a vtoseL It ordinarily cousists of a 
well in the hold and a float whose nse is made 
to free an esca]>einent and sound an ordinary 
Clock-alarm mechanism. (Knight.) 

bilge water discharge. 

Kaut. : A device to secure automatic dis- 
charge for the bilge-water. A tube extending 
from the limber through the outer skin has 
a rear owning through which a current Is 
induce*! as the vessel ]<asses through the 
water. (Knight.) 

bilge water gauge. 

Sant. : A device for showing the depth of 
bilge-water in the hold. A graduated stem 
extending upward from a float in the well 
where the bilge- water collects As the float 
rises, Die graduations are read by the officers 
Of the watch. (Knight.) 

bllgc-way, bilgeway, *. 

Shipbuilding : The foundation of the cradle 
supimrting a ship ujkmi the sliding- ways d -ring 
building and lannching. The Bliding wa>s 
consist of plankfl three or four inches wide 
rap) »orted on blocks, and the bilge ways of th>- 
cradle slip thereon. The bilgewavs are about 
five-sixths the length of the ship, and are 
al*mt two feet six inches square The cradle 
is the arriaire which t*ears the ship into the 
water, and scjiarat* -» from the ship by the act 
nf flouting. (Knight.) 

bilge, r.i. & t. [From bilge, a. (q.v.).] [Bulge.] 

'*Yu L) 

A. Intraru . ; To spring a leak ; to let in 
water. (Skin nrr.) 

B. Trans. : To cause a ship to have her 
bilge broken in, so that ahe springs a leak. 
(Skinner.] 

bilg ed, pa. par. k a. [Bllge, r.f.) 

•fcfl'-gct, a. [Bulge.] Bulged, jntting ont 

(ScoUJi. ) 

‘•In Uirgr. or lit jet hxlllnrcr oner •*." 

Doug.. I irjii, M. tx {JamUom . ) 

bil-ging, pr. par. [Eilge, r.] 

bil‘ t-a^ry, a. [In Fr. bViaire; Port. & ItaL 
biliarw.) Pertaining to the bile. 

"In thu maj. Alto, v rwe. lithlc acid, xud bCiory 
nmtter* *re ex r-I*rl ‘- T/dJ * Botmuin . PHytioL 
Ana/. vuL L liitmdj, p It 

biliary duct, *. The same as biU-duci 
(q.v >. 

" Vunrluos.'Uilm&b. um 1 roeh u do L 1 chew. hate » 
croit fjnuiV ly of pi) . and a- lue of Iheui ha*e the 
biliarg duct iiuerled Into the jijJ-icu ArGuthnot 

•bD-i-a-tion, ». (Eng bile; -of ion.] The 
excretion of bile. (Ounglison.) 

*bl II brc(jl bi ll bris),$. (From Lat. bif - 
6ru _ two t*ou ids, | ref x bi — two, and lib i 
= a pj*mL] A weight * f two i<mnd>. 

A •ftibre of Wberto for * iwuy, and l far* UikSr-U of 
bar li lor a peny. - Wi Je P rtcj). Rct. rt. €. 

• bi lie , bileoycn (ym par. bitoven). TThe 
aame as U»:uu: (q.v lj (Jhcrj Plourman', bk. 
V., 414 .) (St rat ktnn.) 

bn l-fus -cin, . [From UL bills = bile, and 

fj$r X ] 

Chem : Bilifurw/in C| f It ia* dark* 
grren inuAS. dissaving m alkalies and m 
alcohol, wit i a brow loi r. It u> insoluble 
in water and In chloru/una ; it occurs in 
biliary calculi. 


• bi -llgh te, v.t. [From A.S. pret fre, k leohtan , 
lyhux i = to enlighten.] To light, to illu- 
mine. (0. Eng. Ham.) 

bt-Um-bi, bt Hm'-bing, ». [The Malay 
name of a j-Unt.J The fruit of the Avtm a 
biliml i, a Molucca and Ceylonese tree, be- 
longing to the oreler Oxalniaceie (Oxalds). 
The fruit is of oblong Brin, and obtusely 
angle 1. It j*ossesse.-> an agreeable acid flavour, 
aul i» sold in Indian bazaars. The tree is a 
small one, with pinnate leaves. [Aveerhoa.] 

• bi-lime, * bi-Um -ien. v.t. [A.S. rref. bi, 
and hm = a limb.l To dismember. (Arthur 
and Merlin, 6,775.) (^frafmana.) 

• bt lim -pen (pret. bilamp ; pr. par. hilum- 
f*n), r. i. I A. ii. belimpu in =■ to concern, regard, 

. happen ; bilimp , gelimp = an event.] 
To happen. (Ormulum.) (Stratmann.) 

bt-lin, s. [In Fr. bilim ; from Lat. 6ifis=bile.] 
Chrm. : It is also called 

Taurochnlic Acid. It ia obtained from ox- 
bile, the glycoeh olio acid, mucus and colouring 
matters being first precipitated by neutral 
lead acetate ; the basic lead acetate is added, 
which precipitates lead taurocholate, which 
is decomposed by Lb-S, and the free acid 
separates in nee lie crystals, which, wheu 
heated with water, are* resolved into cholic 
add and taurine. 

bi-lin -e-ar, a. [Pref. bi — two, and Eng. 
liruiar (q.v.X] Composed of or relating to 
tw o lines. 


• bl-llve. * bl-leve, * bi-leave, s. (A.8. 

bigU /u = food . u. H Gcr. 5i/t5k] Living, 
sustenance. (Piers Pl&uman, bk. xix., 420.) 
(Stratmann.) 


* bi-live, • bi-l§ ve, * by -live, • bllve. 

adv. IBELnE] 

" And dcTWD to Philoe't horrse Are ocn-.e bHlre.~ 

8f*narr: F. Q , L X. tZ 

bl-ll-ver -din, J. [From Eng. bile, rerd(anS), 
and suffix -»n.j [Biuacais.] 


bilk, r.f. fOf nncertain origin. Tliis form prob. 
aro-e from a mincing pronunciation of t/ilk, a 
techrical term at cribl>age. with which bilk 
was afterwards interchanged. ( S.E.D . )J 

L IFifA a person Jar the object : 

(1) To cheat a person, to ** make a fool " of 
him by awindl ng him or in some similar way. 

“ They Uerer bilk’d the port of hi* pay.* 

CSurckiU . t HiU-^endence. 

(2) To leave in the lurch, to abandon deceit- 
fully. 


* • vavwr. -wtr: UlC OkU HIU}> , LXt IvQJjfl t) h 

•exlon prie»* of the chorch.^ ~—S!pcnce . Tra*U. of rW 
Sec. c / the H ou*e of Jtedid iw,), p Z&. 

2. With a thing Jot the object : 

(1) OJ a debt: Fraudulently to evade pay- 
ment nf. 


** He cannot drink five Uit'.ffc*. bttt the »oore. 

Then kill a ccu*l»t>le. »nd drink fire nort* 

Coitper ; Profreu cf Error. 

(2) OJ haj-e : To disap)>oiLL [See Bilked. 
2 ex.] 


^bil -mgs-gate, a [Billls-gsgate.] 

bl-lifig-ual (U as w), a. [In Fr. bilinguc 
— in two languages; ItaL bilinguc = two- 
tongued ; from Lau lilinguis -i two-tongue*!, 
l>retix bi = two, and ling ta = the tongue, 
speech, language ; suffix -aLJ 

1. OJ p-rrsons : speaking two languages. 
(Gent. Mag.) 

2. OJ things: Written in two languages. 

“A liilinjual Ublet”— 2 Va ru. Bib. Arch hoc., ILL 04 . 

t bi lin^ tLar (u as w). cl [From Lat. bi~ 
tingu(u), and Eng. suffix -ar.J [B has g cal.) 
In two languages. * 

bi-liri^-uist (u as w), *. [From Lat. U* 
nngu(is), an<l Eng. .-affix -Lrt.] [Bilikgcal.] 
One who speaks two languages. (Hamilton.) 

bl-liigr nous (U as w), a. [From Lat. hi- 
L'n^n(u), and Eug. snffi -aus.] [Blltsgual.] 
Speaking two languages. (J A isoo.) 

bfl-l-ous, a. [In Fr. bilicux ; Sp., Port., k 
Ital. biiloso; from lAt. biliorus = f'jll of bile ; 
Lat. biliu ~ giU, bile.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to bile, consisting of cr 
containing bile ; j r-xluced to a greater or lesa 
extent by bile ; affected by bile. 

*' Whr baiout 1aW s : olden 5'^ht pat* an. 

And A jc*1a of ch j le in ta t ri cnrrenis run." 

Gunh bupemtorj, L 

2. Fig. : Ch leric in temper for the mcmei-t 
or )*ermanently ; possionftte. 

bil -i-ous ncas, * [Eng. bilious; -**».] The 
qual ty of being affected by bile. 

“. . care aMUvesitm, headachy And laioureu."— 
Adrt. in T>me%, Hth >'uV., 157A 

• bl-lirtcn, .r. To deprive of bv fraud. 

" Saltn idia bfUnm of hUe lit" 

STorjf of Gen. and fired,, JTA 

bT-li-ru-bin, s. [From Lat. bUis=hHf, 
ruber = re*l ; and suffix -i .] 

Che * : Bilirubin, C 10 nitN'jCM, fon * the 
chief jiart of the colouring i latu-r cf the I 
It is iiioolubl*- in wat* r, sparingly S'.luble m 
alcohol aiid t’her, but reai ilv s*jlnble in chi - 
rofl.mi a 1 id car mn disulphile. It di&s lv * 
in alkalies, fonu 1 ug ax orang • solution, wh , 

• n ex] ^ure to th* air, turns green; n t- 
addit’uu of an ar-id it Li' ts a •'re«;ij preci) lb. re 
of bihv* rdin, Oj, wi ich cry stall •,-» 

out fglacLildcct a 'id m green rh ra j l * s . 

bj-Iit -cr al, a. [Fr m Lat. pre ix bi = twe, 
uixl literal * — jH-rtaiiiing t K tiers or w'riting ; 
lilcra = a letb.r.] 

Philvl., die. : Consming *f two letters. 

\ LM. B Itiernt rx>/» Fruu. ^ «u< xnrn<v-t In 

lel/Tt-w U , i*,e. |( Up La t tL ,• un*'t<>A y K 
coatAln«l a (,'rvj.ur ui - t ot * UeraJ r vli Wmi at 
prexm. — hi 4^1 Stuart Hct>. Gram. {ed. IC* j T‘. 

’ bi live, bi liven (jret. • bi tj, * bxhrf), r.L 
lA.>. brija =tArcma-n.] To remain. (Kcl g, 
Anfi;.) [B cleave.] 


L A cheat, a fraud, a swindle. 

“A rattan*. M 7 Jfc . . .“ 

0 HaUiXnU. [Cantr. to Lerlcoj.): B^Uad. 

2. >othmg. 

"Tub. He* arlll hx* the la«t word, though be UAs 
bflLe tor it. 

Hugh. llUke f whaV* that? 

Tub. Why. V, Ihinif ; a word rirnUytoy nothin?, and 
iorxvwed here to expre* nothin g ~ 

Ben Jontun : Tale of a Tub, L L 

bilk ed, pa. par. k a [Bilk, r.] Used— 

(1) Of a person cheated. 

” Bdiid rtatlcoera for yeocaen rtood prepared • 

(2) OJhop-e: DLsapj*rinted. 

** comedy, »ha*. farce can mere delk-ht. 

Than prinnin? hanrer. and the cAcaaihz *i/bt 
Cl your Mik'd bopea Y Isryde w. 

bilk -ing, pr. par. [B;lx, v .] 


biU /I), "bnie, * bylle, *bLU ’bile, s. 

[A,>. bil, bt l = (1) any instrument or weapon 
made of sretL as an axe, fcoe, bill, faulchion, 
Bword ; ( 2 ) a bill, beak, or nib of a bird, a ) ro- 
boscis, horn, f re-j art of a ship (Bosiconh). 
In O. S. = a sword ; Sw. bila = an axe, bill = 
a ploughshare ; Icel. bildr, bilda — an axe ; 
Dut. bi / = an axe, hatchet, a bill ; (S.H.) 
Ger. bed = an axe, a liat/ het, a bid : M H. 
Ger. bU, bi t, bihe ; u. H. Gtr. biLe, bial , 
Intel C jmj>are fcans. bhd =s to sjilit.] 

A. OJ the Jama bill, * bille, and • bile : 


1. The beak cf ; 
cons ng of two 
mandi lea. 

(a) OJ a bird: 

* *0 *bv. when 

they Are m® al ord> 
oou.pij**- . lix: h.rd, 

w.Ui her hi"’. ai j 
tMtiy |tmi — {l 

R\j u ^ **» f aM 
in Creation cd. IT 17 1 
p. li^ 


bird, or other animal 



% 9 ▼ * 

BILL of a bird. 


r III tl e t gore (a) U the nn*r niamli »le. 
(^>)th • 1 jw»t out, ( , 0 *hv u 1 -vaure f rr- ed 
by the inviting of t e 1 audi le*,. (<f) the tip, 
1 t, or aj*ex ol the b*l. ( . e th ridg- ( •/- 
~ w) *f the nj»i<er nm 1 1-, f/> * nostnl, 
( f , 9) the keel \r) of tie low er 1 iau - ; 

(a,/, c. g. cj, the fl- y «b th envelq ing the 
bd> . «f the bill, u called a ccrc. 


(J) OJ * rj cries cj turtle : 

“ . . . i» :• tU» k T-ir'.-c nu 1 — t twv*>rem x) 

. . . *o ea.u»i Iro- tbc cur»cd And l — f 

the pww. - ru uly |^» 8 U 0 v»ry vrUiit 

rr*C-iil JJ>OC V l 4 *’ b«- A d w *ii u : A r mJA CXAj^i bjxL — 
leulln* : Sat. p «■ <fc 

(c; o/a -f* loped: M.re generally, hiw- 
ev*-r, t # *s n '1-1 not t e ILL, l ut the hrexh. 
It is s inetnifs fou 1 f«r » 1. [RnY>coLfTE.] 

2. The frret as oj po«cd to the back; or 
(adverbially) in front, not in the rear. 

* Bok ami I il : Baek and front. 


■uxl W he we the Sara* cat t&,Uk* VA and M : 
here herte I— I nuJ they i*tU — j*r femmb. (ed. 
HerrWeL S.OA 


boil, bo>^; pout, Jo cat, jell, chorus, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; tiiJn, this; gin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-clan, -than = share -tioa, -sion = ehuu ; -flou. -sion = zhuiu -clous, -tious, -sious -- abbs, -ble, -bre, Ac. i bel, ber. 
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bill 


3. The “boom" or hollow booming noise 
made by the bittern. 

"The bittern's hollow was heard.” 

Wordsworth. 

B. Of the forms bill, * bil, and * bylle : This 
*econd use of the word is so rooted in the 
Teutonic languages S9 compared with the 
limited extent that the signification A. ob- 
tains among them, that it may be the primary 
one. On the other baud, it is difficult to 
resist the belief that such an instrument as a 
pick-axe was imitated from a bird’s beak, in 
which case the relative arrangement of A. and 
B. would be as it is here made. 

1. Mechanics : 

(1) A pick-axe, a mattock. 

(2) The point of a hook. 

2. Military: 

(1) A species of halberd, consisting of a 
broad blade, with the cutting part hooked 
like a woodman’s bill-hook, and with a spika 
both at the back and at 
the top. It was mounted 
on a staff ahout six feet 
long. It was known as 
a '* Black Bill ” from the 
color of the varnish 
used to protect it from 
rust, and was largely 
used by infantry soldiers. 

Out of a levy of 200 
meu, in 1584, for the 
Irish wars, one-fourth 
were ordered to be fur- 
nished with “good Black 
Bills." The armament 
of the Mary Rose con- 
tained as many bills as 
arquebuses. They were 
afterwards carried by 
sheriff's officers attend- 
ing execution, and finally 
by watchmen. Dr. John- 
aou states that as late as 
by the watchmen of Litchfield. 

(2) A person whose weapon ia a war-bill. 

** Lo. with a hand of bowmen aud of pikes. 

Brown bills, and targiteera four hundred strong, 

I come.'' Edward II. (O. Pi.), it 3M. 

3. -4<;ric. : An iron instrument with an in- 
curvated edge, and furnished with a handle. 
It is used by woodmen for the purpose of 
lopping trees; plumbers and basket-makers 
also employ it in their respective vocations. 
Wheu short it is called a hand-bill , and when 
long a hedge-bill. Both forms are sometimes 
termed wood-bills or forest-bills. 

” Standing troops are servants armed, who use the 
liuice ami sword, as other servants do the sickle or the 

bill, at the command of those who entertain them." 

Tcnple, 

4. Suut. : Tba point on the end of the arm 
of an anchor beyond tha fluke or palm ; the 
fee. It is the first part to penetrate the 
ground, and is made sbghtly hooked. 

5. Shipwrighting : The end of a compass or 
knee timber. 

6. Her . ; Stone-bill = A wedge. 

bill-board, s. 

Ord. lang. : A board used for poating advertis- 
ing Lilia or placards. 

Ship-building: An iron-covered board or 
double planking, which projects from the side 
of the ship aod serves to support the inner 
fluke of the anchor. 

billycock, s. One of the English names 
for a bird — the Water-rail (Rallus aquations). 

bill-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A fish ( Bclone truncala ) found on 
the coast of North America. 

bill-head, s. 

Her . ; The head of a bill, whether a wood- 
bill or a war-bill. It ia more frequently borne 
on a charge than the entire instrument. 

bill-hook, a. 

Agric. lmplem. : A thick, heavy knife with 
a hooked end, uaeful for chopping off small 
branches of trees or cutting apart entangled 
vines, roots, &c. When a short handle only 
is attached, this implement is sometimes 
called a hand-bill. 

H A long-handled bill (a in the Fig.) is some- 
times called a scimitar ; it has a handle about 
four feet long. 

A short-handled, light-tool bill (b in the 
Fig.), ia called a dress-hook , and ia used for 
trimming off twiga, pruning or cutting back 
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the smaller limbs to preserve tha ahapa of a 
hedge, shrub, or ornamental tree. 

Other forms of tha implement are c and D. 





HILL-HOOKS. 


bin (2), s. A bull. (Scotch.) 

" As yeld's the bilL" 

Burns . Address to the Dril. 

bill (3), * bille, * bil, * byl, s.ka. [I a Get . 
bill = only a parliamentary bill, evidently 
borrowed from Eng. In Fr. and Port, bill ; 

O. Fr. bille = a label, noting the value of 
anything ; Low Lat. billa = a seal, stamp, 
edict, or roll. Some writers bring the Eng. 
bill from the Low Lat. billa. Littre reverses 
the process, and derives Low Lat. billa, from 
Eng. bill; Prov. bulla, bolla = a round piece 
of metal marked with a seal ; ItaL balla — a 
seal, a stamp ; holla — (1) a bubble, a blister, 
a pimple ; (2) a stamp, a seal, a Pope 'a bull ; 
Class. Lat. bulla = (1) a bubble, (2) a boss, 
knob, or stud upon a door, girdle, &c. ; (3) a 
boss worn upon the neck of free-born children.] 
[Billet, Bull (2), Bulletin.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Originally : A sealed instrument, (iredp- 
t t'ood.) A formal, solemn, and public docu- 
ment, presumably sealed ; or, specially — 

(1) A document formally drawn out and 
presumably sealed, in which complaint ia 
made against a person in a law-court or else- 
where. [Law: Bill of Indictment.] 

"As doth me right upon this pitous bill, 

Iji which I 'plains upon Virgiuius 
And if that ne woll sayn it is not thus, 

’I wol it prove, and fiuden good witnesse. 

That Both is that my bille wol expresse.” 

Chaucer : C.T., 12,100—4. ( R i cka rrtoon . } 

* (2) A petition. 

"This puttetb ha fourth tn ye pore beggar's 
name ." — Sir Thos, More : Worket, p. 3C>2. (Richardson.) 

(3) A bond or contract under which ona has 
come to pay a certain sum of money or other 
property. 

“ So he Itbe unjust atewardj called every oue of his 
lord's debtors uuto him, and said unto the first, How 
much owest thou unto my lord? And he said. An 
hundred measures of oil. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, aud sit down quickly, and write fifty.” — 
Luke xvi. 5, t (see also ver Vf. 

(4) A Jewish letter of divorce. [B. 1. 1.] 

“. . . let him write her a billot divorcement . . 

pent. xxiv. l. 

*2. A small billet, written or printed, as, 
for instance,* a fragmeot of paper, card, or 
other material, inscribed with a name, to be 
used as a lottery ticket. 

• - in writiug of those biUes or names for the 
lottery."— Holland : Plutarch, p. 157. (/OcAor-djon.) 

3. A written or printed document issued for 
the public information. 

(1) A printed broadsheet given away by 
hand or affixed to some public place, to serve 
for an advertisement. Now, the best-known 
form of such a document is a theatric play- 
bill. 

M And in despair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up some foreign monster m a bill." Pry den. 

(2) A bill of fare : A written or printed 
paper, enumerating the several dishes at a 
dinner-table ; or, m the case of hotels and 
public eating-houses, enumerating the prices 
of the several articles which may be ordered 
for meals. (Lit. £ fig.) 

“It may scorn somewhat difficult to make out the 
bills of fare for soma of th« foremen tioued suppers."— 
ar&iifhnoi 

4. The draft of an Act of Congress or Parlia- 
ment submitted to tha legislature for discussion, 
or an Act which has been passed into a law. 
[B.. III.] 

(a) The draft. 

" The bill went smoothly through the first rUges."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. xL 

(b) Tha Act itself. 

” There will be no way left for me to tell yoa that I 
remember you. aud that I love you, but that one, 
which needs no open warrant, or secret conveyance ; 
which no bills con preclude, nor no kings prevent." — 
AUerbury. 


5. A weekly record of mortality. [B. V.) 

” So liv’d our sires, ere doctors l earn'd to kill. 

And multiply’d with theln the weekly bill." 

Drydom. 

6. A physician’s prescription. 

“ Like bun that took the doctor's bill. 

And swallow’d it instead o' the pill." 

B udibras. 

7. An account specifyiog the items which 
tha recipient owes, with the prices of each., 
and summing up the whole. 

** Anticipated reuta and bills unpaid. 

Force many a shining youth mto the shade." 

Cowper Retirement 

8. A document for the transfer of money 
[B. IV.] 

H Bill of exchange : 

(1) Lit. [B. IV.] 

"All that a bill of exchange can do, Is to direct t« 
whom rnouey is due. or takrn op upou credit, in * 
foreign country, shall be paid." — Locke 

(2) Fig.: Exchange of anxiety for compos'd? n 
through resting on the divine promise. 

"The comfortable eeutences arc bills of exchange 
upou the credit of which we lay our cares down, and 
receive provisions." — Taylor. 

B. Technically: 

L Law: 

1. Jewish Law. Bill of divorce or divorce 
ment : A paper given by a husband to hia 
wife when he had found her unchaste. The- 
handing of this document entitled him to tun. 
her out of his house. (Deut. xxiv. 1 ; Jer. iii. 
8 ; Mark x. 4.) 

2. Eng. Law : In various senses, which will 
be understood from the details which follow. 

(I) Bill of Attainder: A bill declaring that 
the person named in it is attainted and hii 
property confiscated. 

*(2) Bill in Chancery: A bill filed in Chan 
eery. The same as a Bill in Equity (q.v.). 

(3) Bill of Conformity : [Conformity.] 

(4) Bill of Costs : A bill of the charges and 
expenditure of an attorney’s solicitor incurred 
in the conducting of his client’s case. 

*(.=>) BiU in Equity: Formerly a petition to 
the Lord Chancellor for relief from some in- 
justice or grievance for which the Commor 
Law afforded no redress. (Blackstone : Com 
ment,, bk. iii., ch. 27.) Now that law and 
equity have been fused together this procedure 
no longer obtains. 

(6) BiU of Exceptions : A bill of the nature 
of an appeal from a judge who is held to 
have misstated the law, whether by ignorance, 
by inadvertence, or by design. This the 
Judge is bound to seal if he be requested bv 
the cnnnsel on either side so to do. Now few 
bills of exceptions are given in, the practice of 
asking for a new trial having become verj 
prevalent. (Blackstone : Comment. : bk. iii. 
ch. 23.) 

(7) Bill of Indemnity: An Act of Parliament 
passed each session to grant indemnity to 
those who have not taken the oaths requisite 
on eotenng certain situations. 

(8) BiU of Indictment : A written accusa- 
tion made against one or more persons of 
having committed a specified crime or misde- 
meanour. It is preferred to and presented on 
oath by a grand jury. If the grand jury find 
the allegations unproved, they ignore the bill, 
giving as their verdict “ Not a true bill,” or 
" Not found a true bill;” if, on the contrary, 
they consider the indictment proved, their 
verdict Is a “ True bill,” in barbarous legal 
Latin “billa vera.” (Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. lv., ch. 23.) 

(91 Bill of Middlesex (from the county of 
Middlesex, where the Court of King's or Queen's 
Bench sits ) : A kiod of capias directed by the 
Court of Queen’s Dench to the sheriff of a 
couDtv directing him to bring thence a certain 
defendant and deliver him at Westminster to 
answer to a plea of trespass. The words ac 
etiam then brought him Into the jurisdiction 
of the court on some other charge. [Ac 
etiam.] (Blackstone: Comment., bk. iii.,ch. 19.) 
The fictitious charge of trespass was swept 
away by 2 Will. IV. c. 39, and personal actions 
in the several divisions of the High Court of 
Justice are now commenced by summons. 

(10) BiU of Pains and Penalties : A bill in- 
flicting pains and penalties (short however of 
capital punlshmeDt) on persons supposed to 
be guilty of treason or felony, even though 
not judicially convicted of these crimes. 

(11) Bill of Particulars: A paper stating 
a plaintiff’s ease, or the sst-off on defendant’s 
side. 


!ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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(12) Bill of Privilege: A bill designed to sne 
those wlio are privileged against ancst. [Ar- 
rest. ] (Black stone : Comment. , bk. iii., ch. 19.) 

(13) • Pill ofBniew: A bill or petition for 
the review of a decree in Chancery, erroneous 
In law or obtained in ignorance of new facta 
afterwards brought to light. 

(14) Bill of Rights. [II. Hist.) 

3. Scots Lam: Every summary application 
by way of petition to the Court of Session. 
Spec.— 

(1) Bill of advocation, to Court of Justiciary : 
An application to the Commissioners of 
Justiciary praying that the proceedings of 
an inferior court in a criminal case may be 
advocated or brought for review to the Court 
of Session. 

(2) Bills of Signet letters: Warrants authoris- 
ing the keeper of the king’s signet to affix it 
to certain writs. 

(3) Bills of suspension of Court of Justiciary : 
An application to the Lords of Justiciary 
praying them to suspend or stay the execu- 
tion of a sentence passed ia an inferior court 
in a criminal case. 

II. History and Law. Bill of Rights : A bill 
which gave legal validity to the “ claim of 
rights,” ie., the declaration presented by the 
Lords ami Commons to the Prince and Princess 
of Orange on the 13th February, 168$, and 
afterwards enacted in Parliament when they 
became king and queen. It declared it illegal, 
without the sanction of Parliament, to suspend 
or dispense with laws, to erect cnmmissioa 
courts, to lev)’ money for the use of the crown, 
on pretence of prerogative, and to raise and 
maintain a standing army in the time of peace. 
It also declared that subjects have a right to 
petition the king, and, if Protestants, to carry 
arms for defence : also that members of Par- 
liament ought to be freely elected, and that 
their proceedings ought not to be impeached 
or questioned in any place out of Parliament. 
It further enacted that excessive bail ought 
not to be required, or excessive tines im- 
posed, or unusual punishment inflicted; that 
juries should l>e chosen without partiality ; 
that all grants and promises of flues or for- 
feitures before conviction are illegal ; and that, 
for redress of grievances and preserving of the 
laws. Parliament ought to be held frequently. 
Finally, it provided for the settlement of the 
crown. 

III. Parliamentary Procedure <£ Law : A 

draft of a proposed Act of Parliament, which, 
if it successfully pass the Houses of Commons 
and of Lords, and obtain the royal assent, 
will become law, but which will almost cer- 
tainly undergo some niodificatioos in its pa> 
aagfi through the House, and may ultimately 
prove abortive. The classification of such 
trills is into private and public. If the relief 
sought be of a private nature, then the House 
must be approached by petition ; this is gene- 
rally referred to a committee to report on the 
facts. Only in the event of this report being 
favourable is leave given to introduce a bill. 
A private bill is not printed or published 
among the other laws of the session. Relief 
has been granted against it when it has been 
obtained by a fraudulent statement of facts. 
No judge or jury is bound to take notice of it, 
unless it be specially set forth and plendcd 
before them. It remains, however, enrolled 
among the public records of the nation. 
(Black stone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 21.) 

Formerly, public bills also were drawn in 
the form of petitions, but since the reign of 
llcnry VI. they have been skeletons of bills 
in Act of Parliament form,* with blanks for 
modifications. To pass into law, a bill must 
be read three times in each House nf Parlia- 
ment, with intervals between each reading. 
After the second reading, which ia supposed 
to settle the general principle, it Is referred to 
a committee, which, if the matter is to be 
discussed, may be of the whole house. [Com- 
mittee. ] Then the third rending of it takes 
plave If it has commenced, as most bills now do, 
in the Conmiona.it is then sent up to the House 
of Lords to undergo the snuia processes there. 
If it began in the House of Lords it is simi- 
larly sent down to the Commons. If when a 
bill has gone from the Lower to the Upper 
House, amendments nre proposed upon it by 
the Lords, these are sent back to the Commons 
for reconsideration. If the Commons assent 
to these amendments, the bill ia sent back to 
the Lords to puss. In important bills, when 




the two houses cannot come to an agreement 
about the amendments, a conference may 
take place between them. Money bills cannot 
be altered by the House of Lords. If a bill 
fail at any of -the stages of its progress it 
cannot be reintroduced again the same session. 
When a bill has passed through both Houses 
of Parliament it then, almost as a matter of 
course, receives the royal assent [Assent], 
after which it is called ao Act of Parliament. 
This statement applies also to the procedure 
in the American Congress and Legislatures. 

IV. Comm. A Law : A writing in which one 
man is bound to another to pay a sum of 
money on a future day or presently on de- 
mand, according to the agreement of the 
parties at the time when it is drawn ; and on 
which, in the event of failure, execution may 
be summarily done to enforce payment. 

(1) Bank bill. [Bank-bill.] 

“. . . o» the forging, altering, or uttering ns true 
when forged, of any bunk-btUs oruotea, or other secu- 
rities."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. IT. 

(2) Bill of Adventure: A writing signed by 
a merchant, in which he states that certain 
goods shipped in his name really belong to 
another person, at whose risk the adventure 
is made. 

(3) Bill of Credit : 

(a) Among merchants: A letter sent by an 
agent or other person to a merchant, desiring 
him to give the bearer credit for goods or 
money. It is frequently givea to one about 
to travel abroad, and empowers him to take 
up money from the foreign correspondents of 
the person from whom the bill or letter of 
credit was received. 

(b) Among governments : A paper issued by 
a government on its credit, and designed to 
circulate as money. 

. .of bills of credit Issued from the Exchequer.” 
—Blackstone : Comment., bk iv.. ch. 17. 

By the constitution of the United States 
it is provided that ao state shall issue bills of 
credit. 

(4) Bill of debt: A bill acknowledging a 
debt, and promising to meet it at a specified 
time. It is called also a bill obligatory. 

(5) Bill of Entry: A written account of 
goods entered at the custom-house, whether 
imported or designed for exportation. 

(6) Bill of Exchange : A bill or security 
originally introduced for enabling a merchant 
in one country to remit money to a corre- 
spondent iu the other. It is an open letter of 
request from one man to another desiring him 
to pay to n third party a specified sum and 
put it to account of the first. If A in London 
owe £500 to B in Melbourne (Australia), and 
C be about to travel from Melbourne to Lon- 
don, then C may pay the £500 to B before 
departure, and carry a bill of exchange on A 
in Londou for the amount. If the last-named 
gentleman he honest, and if he be solvent, be 
will repay the moaey to C on reaching London, 
and C will have reaped an advantage in 
having the cash in the form of a bill, which it 
was safer for him to carry in this form on the 
passage than if he had had it in notes or gold. 
In such a transaction, B, the person who writes 
the bill of exchange, is called the dratcer; A, 
to whom it is written, is termed up to the 
time that he accepts it, the drawee, and after he 
has done so the acceptor; and C, his order, or 
the bearer— in short, whoever is entitled to 
receive the money— the payee. The bill may be 
assigned to another by simple endorsement; 
the person who thus transfers it is named the 
endorser , and the one to whom it is assigned 
the endorsee or holder. Every one whose 
name is on the back of a bill is responsible 
if the person on whom payment should legi- 
timately fall fail to meet his engagement. 
The first bills known in England were about 
A.D. 1328. Bills of exchange nre sometimes 
called drafts. Formerly it was deemed im- 
portant to divide them into foreign, when 
they were drawn by a merchant residing 
abroad or his correspondent in England, mid 
inland when both the drawer and the drawee 
reside within the kingdom. Now, the dis- 
tinction is little attended to, there being no 
legal difference between the two classes of 
bills. 

(7) Bill Of lading : A document by which 
the master nf a ship acknowledges to have 
received on board his vessel in good order and 
condition certain specified goods consigned to 
liim by some particular shipper, and binds 
himself to deliver them in similarly good order 


and condition— uoless the dangers of the aea, 
fire, or enemies prevent him— to the assignees 
of the shipper at the point of destination, on 
their paying him the stipulated freight. Usu- 
ally two* or three copies of a bill of lading are 
made, worded thus : “One of which bills 
being accomplished, the other standa void ” 
A bill of lading may be transferred by endor- 
satioa like a bill uf exchange. 

(S) Bill of Parcels : An account given by a 
seller to a buyer, giving a list of the several 
articles which he has purchased and their 
prices. 

(9) Bill of Sale : 

(a) In England : A deed or writing under 
seal designed to furnish evidence of the sale 
of personal property. It is necessary to have 
such ao instrument when the sale of property 
is not to be immediately followed by its trans- 
ference to the purchaser. It is used in the 
transfer of property in ships, ia that of stock 
in trade, or the goodwill of a business. It is 
employed also in the sale of furniture, the 
removal of which from the house would call 
atteation to the embarrassed circumstances 
of its owner ; hence the statistics of the bills 
of sale act as an index to measure the amount 
of secret distress existing iu times of commer- 
cial depression. In not a few cases bills of 
sale are used to defeat just claims against the 
nominal or real vendor of the goods trans- 
ferred. 

(ft) In the United States : A writing given by 
the seller of personal property to the pur- 
chaser, answering to a deed of real estate, but 
without seal. 

(10) Bill of Sight : A form of entry at tha 
custom-house by which one can land for in- 
spection, in presence of the officers, such 
goods as he has not had the opportunity of 
previously examining, and which, conse- 
quently, he caanot accurately describe. 

(11) Bill of Store: A license granted at the 
custom-house to merchants to carry such 
stnres as are necessary for a voyage, without 
paying customs duty upon them. 

V. Statistics. Bill of Mortality: A statistical 
report of the number of deaths within a cer- 
tain locality in a year or other specified period 
of time. To make the figures as useful as 
possible for scientific purposes, the causes 
of death are now specified. Bills of mortality 
for London were first issued during the 
ravages of a plague in 1592. After an interval 
they were resumed during another visitation 
of plague in 1603, and have been published 
weekly from that time till now. 

VI. Nautical. Bill of Health : A certificate 
given to the master of a ship clearing out of a 
port in which contagious disease is epidemic, 
or is snspected to be so, certifying to the state 
of health of the crew and passengers ou board. 

bill book, s. A book in which a mer- 
chant keeps an account of the notes, bills of 
exchange, Ac., which he issues or receives in 
the course of business. 

bill-broker, s. A broker of bilie ; one 
who negotiates the discount of bills. 

bill-chamber, s. 

Scots Law : A department of the Court of 
Session to which suitors may repair at all 
times, vacations included, ia emergencies 
which require summary procedure. It is 
here that interdicts are applied for and se- 
questrations in bankruptcy obtained. 

bill-bead, s. 

Printing: The printed or lithographed 
forms ns**d by tradesmen and others at the 
head of their bills or memoranda. 

bill holder, s. 

1. A person who holds a bilL 

2. An instrument by means of which bills, 
memorandums, or other slips of paper are 
secured from being lost, and retained in order. 
There are various forms of it. The hills or 
other papers may be put l>etwcen an upper and 
a lower plat)* of metal, which can be kept to the 
requisite degree of tightness by screws ; or 
there may be a spring clasp, or a wire on 
which the bills arc impaled. 

blll-Stlcker, s. One whose occupation 
is to stick up bills on walls, hoardings, Ac., 
for advertising purposes. 

bill (I), t\i, [From bill, s. (1), in tho aense of 
the beak of a bird. Rt ferring to the practice 
of doves to manifest affection for each other 
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by pricing their billa in conjunction.] To 
caress, to fondle, to show special atfection for. 

(1) Of doves : 

** Doves, they say, vr 111 bin, after their peeking and 
their maruiujln^.' — Sen Jonton : Catiline. 

(2) Of human beings. 

•• f till amorous, and fond, and billing. 

Like Philip and .Mary on a abillinc." 

Budlbra*. 

1 bill (2;, v.U [From Bill (3), s.] 

* 1. To register, to record. (Scotch.) 

“ In Booke of Lyfe, there shall 
I see me billed.'' 

Author* in Forbott Eubulu*. p. 166. 

* 2. To give a legal information against ; to 
indict. (Scotch.) 

" . . and thai bin the persouis offendouris in that 
behalf ngnnis the treateLs," Ac. — Act* Ju. r/.. lisT 
(ed 181-4J, p. 465. 

3. To advertise by means of bills ; (of o 
building) to iover with advertising bills. 

“His masterpiece was a composition that he billed 
about, under the name of a sovereign antidote '— 
L Etc. 

bil-lage (age as i|3, s. [Bilge.] The same 
as Bilge, v. (Xaut.) (q.v.). 

bfl -lard, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A bastard or imperfect capon. 

2. The coal-fish (q.v.). 

bfl-lar-dl e-ra, s. [Named after Jacques 
Juiien LabillardVere, a French botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Pittosporaceie (Pittosporads). The 
Englisli name of the genus is Apple-berry 
( q.v.). 

billed, a. [Bill.] Having a bilL Generally 
in composition as short-billed, tooth-billed, &c. 

•bfl’-lcrs, * bil-liire, t bfl-<Iers,s. [Etym. 
doubtful. Probably bilders is the oldest 
form.] A plant not yet properly identified. 
It is called also beUraggcs (q. v). T. Cooper 
(ed. of Elyots, A.D. 1559) says that some name 
it Yellow* Wat ereresses. The name Bilders is 
still applied in Devonshire to Helosciadium 
noditforum, which, however, is white instead 
of yellow. ( Britten and Holland.) 

bll -let (1), byl-et, s. [In Sw. biljett ; Dnt. 
bil et ; i?p. boletta ; Port, bilhete; ltal. bullet *a ; 
Dan., Ger., <fc Fr. billet, dimin. of O. & Norm. 
Ft. bilk.} [Bill, Bullet.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. A small paper, a note. 

“This billet was mtercepted in its way to the post, 
and sent up to Whitehall." — Macaulay: Bin. Eng., 
ch. xxii. 

2. A ticket, directing soldiers at what house 
they are to lodge ; also the soldiers* quarters 
m the house. 

^ In the proverb *’ Every bullet has its 
billet the sense of billet = appointed end 
and destination, probably 
comes from A. 2. . 

B, Heraldry : 

1. A small oblong figure, 
generally supposed to re- 
present a sheet of paper 
folded in the form of a 
letter. Its proportion is 
two squares. (Gloss, of 
Her.) 

2. A staff as a billet, 

mgul. d and tricked, 
meaning a ragged staff in billet. 

pale. (Gloss, of Her.) 

billet-doux, s. [Fr. ; from billet, and 
doux — sweet . . . soft.] Love-letter. 

lo the subjoined examples observe the 
different words with which Pope mates billet- 
doux rhyme in the singular and in the plural. 

•• Twm then. Belinda, if rei>ort say true. 

Thy eyes first ojien'd on a billet-doux." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, L 117-13, 

*' Here files of pine extend their shining rows. 
Puffs, powders, patchee, Bihles, billet-doux" 

Ibid., 137-3. 

billet note, s. A folded writing paper 
six by eight inches. 

bil -let, * byl-et, s. [From Fr. billette — a 
faggot of wood cut and dry fur firing ; biUet — 
a block, a clog ; Prov. bilho. Billot is dimin. 
of Fr. bille, ... a piece of wood.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small log or faggot of wood for firiDg. 

“ Their billet at the fire was found."— Prior. 


bi^.— billion 

2. A bar, or wedge, or ingot of gold, or any- 
thing similar. (Act of Parliament, 27 Edw. III., 
c. 27.) 

B. Technically : t 

1. Arch. [Billet-mouldino.] 

2. Saddlery: 

(1) A strap which enters a backle. 

(2) A pocket or loop which receives the end 
of a buckled strap. 

billet-bead, s. 

jNauf. : A piece of wood at the bow of a 
whale-boat around which the harpoon-line 
runs ; a loggerhead. 

billetmouldin", s. 

Arch. : An ornament used in string courses 
and the archivolts of windows and doors. It 



BILLET MOULDING. 


consists of cylindrical blocks with intervals, 
the blocks lying lengthwise of the corniee, 
sometimes in two rows, breaking joiot. 
(Knight.) 

bil -let, v.t . [From Billet (1), r. (q.v.).] 

L .Vi/itary: 

1. To direct n soldier by a billet. Dote, or 
ticket where he is to lodge. 

“ Retire thee : go where thou art billeted ; 

Away, 1 say. " Shakexp . ; Othello, iL X. 

2. To quarter soldiers upon householders 
or others. 

“The couuties throughout the kinedom were so in- 
censed. and their a«ections pgisoued. that they refused 
hi suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them.” — 
Clarendon. 

II. Fig. (-/ people in general): To send to 
quarters or temporary residence in any place. 

bfl -let-ed, pa. par. & a. [Billet, r.) 
billeted cable, s. 

Arch. : Cabled moulding with cinctures. 

blT-let-iiig, s. (Billet, t\] The act or 
operation of directing a soldier where to lodge 
or quartering him on a specified house. 

billeting -roll, 5. A set of rollers for 
reducing iron to shaj>e, to merchantable bar. 

bil -lets, s. pi. [Etym. doubtful.] One of 
the English names for the Coal-lisb, Merlangus 
carbonari us. 

bfl -let-ty, bll-let-^, c. [Fr. ftitfete.] 

Her . ; Seme of billets. 

Bi licit v counter billetty : Barry aud paly, the 
divisions of the former being as wide again as 
those of the latter. 

* bHl -iard (pron. bfl -yard) (pi. bill - 
iards, *bal-liards), s. & «. [In Sw. biljard, 
bilja nisjxl (s. pi.) ; Dan. biUiardspil (s. pi.) : 
Dut. biiiartspcl (s. pL) ; Ger. billard, biliard- 
spiel; Port, bil hat'd ; ltal. bigliardo ; Fr. 
billard - the game of billiards, a cue ; Bur- 
gundian billard = a cripple, because he walks 
with a crutch, also called billard. From Fr. 
bille = a piece of wood, a stick.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. (of the form billiard): The same 
as plural Billiards (q.v.) 

” With aching heart, and discontented looks. 
Returns at noon to billiard or to lxx>ks.' 

Cowper: Retirement. 

2. Plur. (of the forms billiards, halliards) : A 
game of skill, said to have been invented in 1371 
by Heurique Devigne, a French artist, though 
claims have been put forth on behalf of Italy 
rather than France. It is played on a level 
and smooth rectaugular table with ivory balls, 
which are driven by a tapering stick called 
the cue, according to the rules established for 
the particular game played. (For these games, 
and the terms used in describing them, see 
Bricole, Carambole, Hazards, Pool, Pyra- 
mids, Winning-game, Losing-game, and Four 
game.) 

•* With dice, with cards, with balU’ird* f.-xrre unfit," 
S/iemcr : Mother Bub. Tate. 

“Let it Alone: let's to billiard *." — : Ant. A 

Cl cop., li. 5. 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, werk, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


B. As adjective (of (he form billiard): Of or 
l>ertaiuing to billiards, or in auy way con- 
nected with billiards. 

billiard-ball, s. An ivory ball used in 
the game of billiards. 

" Even nose aud cheek withal. 

Smooth as is the btlluird-b ill. ' 

Ben Jonton. 

billiard-cloth, s. The fine green cloth 
covering a billiard-table. 

billiard- cue, s. A cue or stick, dim- 
inishing gradually to a point of half an inch 
or less in diameter, with which billiard -balla 
are driven along the table. 

billiard-mace, s. A long straight stick 
with a head at the point formerly used for 
playing billiards. 

billiard marker, s. 

1. A person, generally a boy or young man, 
who marks the poiDts and games at billiards. 

2. A counting apparatus for automatically 

registering these. 

t billiard-stick, s. The stick, whether 
mace or cue, with which billiards are played. 

•• When the ball obeys the stroke of a bUliard-tt ick, 
it is not any action of the bail, hut bare pasaiou.''— 
Locke. 

billiard-table, s. An oblong table on 
which billiards are played. It is generally 
about twelve feet long and six feet wide, 
covered with fine green cloth, surrounded 
with cushions, and containing six holes or 
•‘pockets." 

Souie are forced to bound or fly upwards, almost 
like ivory hall* meeting on * bdltard-table."— Boyle. 

1 Obvious compounds : BilliQrd~room, bil- 
liard-player, k c. 

bfl -ling, pr. par., a., & s. (Bill (1), v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. k participial atlj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

“The stroug pounc'd eagle, and the billing do re " 
1/rydrn. 

C, As substa ntive : 

1. The act of joining bills as doves do in 
token of affection. 

2. The act of caressing or fondling. 

** I never much valued your billing* end cooing*. 
Leigh Bunt. 

Bfl -lmg§-gate, • Bfl -lugs gate, s. & a. 

[Said to have been so called from Beliuus 
ilagnus, a mythic British prince, father 
of King Lud, about B.C. 400. More pro- 
bably from some unknown person called 
Billing.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Topog. <£* Ord. Lang. : The celebrated 
Loudon fish-market existent at least as early 
as A.D. 979, made a free market in 1699, ex- 
tended in 1S49, rebuilt in 1802, and finally 
exj>osed to the rivalry of another market 
begun 1S74, completed 1876. (Hoydn : Diet. 
Dates.) 

2. Foul abusive language, such as ia popu- 
larly supposed to be mutually employed by 
those who are unable to come to an amicable 
understanding as to the proper price of the 
fish al>out which they are negotiating. Lan- 
guage of tbe kind described, however, can 
come into existence without the presence of 3 
fish-woman to aid in its production, — ** 
called Billingsgate by whatsoever ftps It may- 
be uttered. 

(n) In a quarrel abont fish. 

“ Much bQUnqigate vmsexrhA«ijed between the boats 

t >f tbe tmwlers aud those u ho objected to trawling], 
ut there was no actual violence."— Scotsman. 

(b) Fish not being the subject of conten- 
tion. 

•• Let Bawdry, Billirug ite, my daughters dear. 
Support his front, and oaths bring up the rear.* 
Pope: Dattciad. L 3o»-8. 

B. As adjective : Characteristic of Billings- 
gate. 

"... hut that Rome, Venice. Puris, and ell very 
large cities have their Billingtgate Jauguage."— Puller: 
Worthic*. pt. »L, p. 197. 

* bfl -Ungs ga-try, 3 . [Eng. BiUingsgat(e); 
- ry .] Abusive language. [Billingsgate.] 

“ Alter a great deal of BiUing^atry against poeta." 
—Remark* upon Rcmyrquet (1673k p. 56, («/. B. (S 

Boucher. J 

bill-l on, 3. [In Dnt biljcrn ; Ger. & Fr. 
billion; Port, bilhao. From Lat. prefix bi — 
two, and (million. Trillion is on the same 
model.] A million times a million in English 
notation. It is written, 1 with twelve ciphers 
after it, or ju»t twice as many as a million 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 


billit — bimestrial 
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baa. The Dotation ia France and tha United 
States ia different, billion Wing applied to 1,000 
millions, and both of theae countries use the 
word trillion for what tha English call o billion. 

• bil'-lit, a. [From A.S. bit, bill = any instru- 
ment or weapon made of steel.] Shod with 
(Build.) (Scotch.) 

“ With the woL* stetit And hiuld bUHt ax-" 

Quug. : Virgil, 338, 1. [Jamtexon.) 

ijlll'-man, ’ bil-man, s . [Eng. bill (1) ; and 
man.] A man furnished with, or armed with, 
or who is in the habit of using, a " bilL" 

" Advancing from the wood are seen. 

To buck and truard the archer biutil 
Lord Djicre's biltmen were at hand.* 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minjtrel, tv. 14. 

bil-lon, 3. [Fr. billon — (1) copper coin, 
(2) debased ooin.] 

Xumis. : A German coin-alloy of copper aad 
silver, the former predominating. 

bil lot, *. [Fr. billot = (1) a block, (2) a clog ; 
Prov. bilho.] [Billet.] Gold or silver In the 
bar or mass. 

bil low, * bil-lowe, «. [Ip I oel. bylgja ; 
S\v. bolja ; Dan. bulge ; Low Ger. bulge ; 
(M. II.) Ger. bulge. Cognate with Eng. bulge 
(q.v.).] A great swelling or crested wave of 
the aea or large lake, or less accurately of a 
river. 

" Are vain u billows lu a tossing sea.* 

Wordsworth : Exc urtion, bk. li. 

billow-beaten, a. [Eng. (1) billow, and 
(2) frmfen.} Beaten by the billows. (Lit. £ 
Jig.) 

•*. . . the biVotc-heaten fate 
Of towering statists.” 

Jordan: Divinity and Morality in Poetry, 3, b. 

bil low, z’.t. [From billow , s. ^q.v.).] To 
swell into surges ; to surge ; to become hollow 
and crested. (Jolt nson.) 

t bil'-lowed, a. [Eng. billow; -ed.] Swelled 
like a billow. (JFcbster.) 

hU '-low-ing, pr. par. k a. [Billow.] 

"Tho billoteing snow . . ."—Prior. 

bH-low-y, * bU-low-ie, a. [Eug. billow; 
-v-} 

1. Of the sea: Swelling into billows. 

". . . Pontns, the horreu and billowy aea.” — Grofe : 
Hist. Greece, pt j., ch 1. 

2. Of foam: Tossed from the aurface of 
billows. 

" Descends the billowy fonm, . . ." 

Thomson : Season*; Spring, 379 

3. Of the roar or murmur of the seu : Pro- 
duced by the billows. 

•' But thou art swelling on. than deep ! 

Through many an olden clime. 

Thy billowy antnem ne'er to sleep 
Until the close of time." 

Homans : The Sound of the Sea. 

4. Of ft grave: Among the billows. 

u But Just escajied from shipwreck's billowy ^ :.\ve. 
Trembles to hear lt» horrors named agntn.' 

firmans • S*mnet, SO. 

r The expression now coinmou is a watery 
grate. 

Bil'-ly 0) *■ [Dimin. of Hill = William. Such 
a nanio might be expected to he given to a 
bird, aa Robin Red -breast. Tom tit, &c.] 

billy-bltcr, s. A name for a bird, tha 
Blue lit (Barus ccertileus). [Blue Tit.] 

billy-button, s. 

Hart. : The double-flowered variety of Sari- 
fraga granulota. 

U Other plants are alao locally designated 
by the same name. 

billy white throat, *. A name for a 
bird, the Garden Warbler or Pettychnps 
(Syl via hortc n sis). 

bn -l.v’ (2). bil lio, #. [Not a dimin. nf Dill 
= William. It may be one who bills, caresses, 
or fondles another (?).] (Scotch.) 

I. In a good sense, os a term exjmssive of 
affection and familiarity : 

1. A companion, a comrade. 

•' Twos thru the Ain** cross'd the Tweed, 

And hy TnvpiAlr-house sauiqicr’d " 

Xiaol ■ Poems, ii. 7. 

2. A hrotlier. 

** I'scome tohdalti o' your man fair Johulo Armstrong, 
And syne o hi* bUly Willie, quo he." 

Hawick Collect., jv 28. 

3. A lover. 

" Be not owre Iwwstrmw to your 6i7/v “ 

tVrrJt : A'r or green, 1L 19. 


II. In an indifferent or in. a slightly bad 
sense : 

1. A boy ; a young fellow ; a hearty good 
fellow beut oo pleasure. 

•• And there I met wj’ Tam o' Todehaw, and * whecn 
o' the rest o' the bill tes on the water side ; they re a' 
for a fox hunt this morning."— 8coct : Guy Mannering, 
cb. xxv. 

2. A fellow. (Used possibly rather con- 
temptuously.) 

III. A policeman’s baton. (F. S.) 

billy-bentie, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 
A smart, roguish boy. (Jamieson.) 

billy-blindc, billy-blin, s. [Scotch 
blinde = Eng. blind.) 

1. A name for the Brownie, or lubber fiend. 
(S. of Scot.) 

2. Blind-man’s buff; he who sustained the 
principal character of the game being formerly 
clad in the skin of an animal, making him 
look like a 44 brownie." [1.] 

billy-blinder, billyblinder, s. 

1. Lit. : One who blindfolds another at 
blind-man’s buff. 

2. A blind or imposition. (Jamieson.) 

bil ly (3), s. [Etym. doubtful. Dr. Murray 
considers this word the same as Billy (1). Cf. 
Betty, Jenny.] 

1. A policeman’s baton. 

2. II' 'col-manufacture: A alubbing-machine 
in which the partially compacted slivers of 
wool, in the condition of cardiugs or rolls, are 
joined end to end and receive a alight twist. 
[Slubbinq-Machine.] 

3. A kettle, a pan, a teapot. (Australian.) 

billy-gate, s. Tlia moving carriage in a 
slubbing-maebine. 

bll'-ly-cdck, 3. [Apparently a corr. of bully * 
cocked, a term used early in the eighteenth 
century, prob. = cocked after the fashion of 
tha bullies of the period. (iV.E.Z).)] A billy- 
cock hat. (Used also adjectively.) 

billycock hat, s. A vulgar term for the 
stiff felt bat, also called a deer-stalker. It is 
not to be eonfounded with the soft felt hats 
technically named Kossuths, &c. 

* bil-man, s. [Billman.] 

t bi-lob-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = two. 
and Gr. Aopov (fobos) = (l) the lobe or lower 
part of the ear, (2) the lobe of the liver. (3) a 
legume, (Lose.) In Fr. biiobe.] Two-lobed ; 
partly, but not completely divided into two 
segments. Bilobed is the more commou word 
for the same thing. 

bl -lobed, n. [From Lat. prefix bi, Gr. Ao/3o? 
(Jobos) (Bilobate), and suit, -ed.] Bilobate 
(q.v.). 

* bl-Ioc, pa. par. [Biluken.] Surrounded. 

•• II© biloc hem Aiul sinett© Among.” 

Story of Gen. ± Exod., 2684. 

bi-loc-u-lar, a. [In Fr. biloculairc. From 
I. at. prefix bi — two, and loculus = a little 
place ; a coffin, a bier, also a compartment ; 
a small receptacle with compartments ; dimiu. 
of locus = a place.] 

Dot.: Having two cells or compartments. 
(Spccinlly used of the interior of ovaries and 
ripe pericarps.) 

bi-loc-u-li-na, s. [From I^at. prefix bi = 
two, and fondi.] [Bilocular.] D'Orbigny’s 
nanio for a genus of Foramimfera. 

’'bi-lo -ken (pa. par. bclokcd), v.t. [From A.S. 
gclocum = behold, see.] To look about. iDr- 
inulum, 2,017.) 

*b! lofxg, prep. [Eag. prefix bi, and tonp.] 
Alongside of. 

“The rechhig wurth on Ooi! bllona.' 

Story of Gen. <t Exod., 2,038. 

* bi loved, pa. par. or a. [Tho same os Be- 
loved (q.v.).] (t’Aaoar: C. T., 1,420.) 

* bl-lu -ken, jxi. jtar. [A.S. bchuan (prot. hr- 
Uac. JKL ]uir. bclocen) — to lock up, to enclose, 
to shut up.] Enclosed ; shut up. [Belock, 
Bilol*.] 

“Alb bilakcu In itodf* band.’ 

Story i J Gen. 1 Exod,, 194. 

* bi-lum -pen, j>a. ;>ar. [Bilimpen.] 


bil'-wa* bale, a. The name given in tha 
Mahratta country and some other parts of 
India, to a tree of the Orange family— tha 
Bengal Quince (CEgle Marmtlos ), a thorny trea 
with ternate leaves and a smooth yellow fruit 
with a hard rind. [CEgle, Quince.] 


bi-mae-n-late, bimac'-u-la-tcd, a, 

[From Lat. prefix bi = two, and maculatus, 
pa. par. of maculo, to make spotted ; macula, 
a spot, sufE -ed ; in Fr. bimacule.) 

Biol . : Having two spots. 

*bi-ma'-len, v.t. [From A.S. prefix &i, and 
mal = a spot, a mole.] To apot. (Biers Plow 
vian, B. xiv. 4.) 

bi -ma-na, «. pi. [From Lat prefix bi = two 
and maitus = a hand.] 

Zool. : Cuvier’s natue for the first and highest 
order of Mammalia. Its characteristic is that 
the two anterior extremities are formed into 
hands, whilst the two hinder ones are real 
feet. This difference does not obtain even ia 
the highest member of the Monkey or Quad- 
rumanous order. Cavier includes under tha 
Biiuana only a single genus— Homo, or Mau. 

t bi -mane, a. [Fr. bimaue. From Lat. prefix 
bi = two, and manus = a hand.] Having two 
hands. 


bi’-ma-nous, n. [Lat. bi = doubly, and 
manus = a hand.] Two-handed. 

"A sleek bimanout animal." — O. Eliot: Scenes of 
Clerical Life, p. 208. 

bi mar -gin-ate, a. [From Lat prefix bt= 
two, and marginatus, pa. par. of margino = 
to furnish with a margin or border ; margo , 
genit. warp in is = an edge, a border, margin. 
In Fr. bimargine .] 

Biol. : Double -bordered. 


* bi'-mat ter, s. [O. Eng. bi = by, and bya, 
and matter.] Unimportant matters. 

••Icachcaeto vse simulation in bim<atert.''—Foz r 
Martyrs, p. 74$. 

* bi-ma ze, * bi-ma sen, r. t. [The aame as 

Besiaze (q.v.).] ( Chester Mysteries.) (Stmt’ 

mann.) 

bi-me -di-al, a. [In Ger. bimedial. From 
Lat. prefix bi= two, and medius — middle.] 

Geom. : Made up of the snm of two medial 
lines. 

Bimedial line. First Bimedial Line: A lina 
produced by adding together two medial lines, 
commensurable only in power ; it is incom- 
mensurable with either of these taken singly. 
Thus, if two straight lines, a and \ / 2a 2 , stand 
to each other the one as a side aad the other 
as a diagonal of the same square, they are 
incommensurable, though a 2 and 2o 2 are not. 
Their aum (the bimedial line) ia a + J'la*, 
which is incommensurable with both a and 
J2a l . 

* bi-mel'-den, v.t, [In Ger. bemelden.] To de- 
nounce. (ll'right : Anecdota Literaria.) (Strat~ 

mann.) 


t bi mem’-bral, a. [From Lat. Oi = two, 
mciubrim ~ members, ami Eng. suffix -«L] 
Having two members. (Used chiefly of sen- 
tences.) 

• bi-mcn', s. [From A. 8. bevurnen, v.) 
[Bimenf..] Complaint, cry. 

*• And [he] to gixi made hise 

Story of Gen. It Exod., 2.894. 


*bi-menc, • by menc (pret. * foment, • bi- 
mente ), v.t. [A.S. bn«a*nan Qiret. bimande) 
= to bemoan.] [Bemoan.] 

1, To bemoan, to weep for, to wail for. 


**uxx dntyea w©p larnrl 
Vor ill* dead . . . and ftUriAnf !t wet.** 

Story of Gen. <t Exod., 4149-50. 


2. Deffexively: To moke one’s complaint; 
to complain. 


"die b t merit e hire to nbreham.* 

Story Gen. * Exod., 1,217. 


• bi-men -ing, pr. jar. [Bime.ne.] 


t bi-mcn -sal, a. [Lat. prefix bi = two, and 
tnenris, a month.] Occurring once in two 
months. [Bimonthly.] 


t bi-*n£st'- ri-al* o. [From Lat. biwrstri(s), 
and Eng. suffix •al. In Fr., Sp., Port., and 
Itftl. bimestre.] Continuing for two mouths 


boll, bo^; poilt, Jdr^l; cat, (jell, chorus, $hin, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expert * Xenophon, cyist. -ing, 
-clan, -t lan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -t.lon, -sion = zliun. -tloua, -sious. -clous = sh^5. -hie, -die, *c r-bcL 
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bimetallic— bind 


bi-me tal -lic, a. [Metallic,] 

bi-met-al lism, s. [Metal.] 

bi-met-al- list, s. [Metal.] 

btm'-molle, $. [Ital.] 

Music : A flat, b. [Bemol.] 

bi'-month ly, cr. [From Lat. prefix bi, and 
Eng monthly .] Happening, leaving, starting, 
&c., once in two months ; aa, a bi-monthly 
mail, a mail which is despatched once in two 
months. [Bimensal.] ( Goodrich £ Porter.) 

* bi morhe, * bi mar -nen, v.t. [The same 

as Bemourn (q.v.).] (0. Eng. Horn., i. 49.) 

* bi mowe, * by~mowc, v.t . [O. Fr. moue 

= a grin, a laugh ; Eng. mow, with the same 
meaning.] To mock, laugh at. 

"Tbs Lord ach&l bimow* hem .” — Wydiffe (Purvey J, 
Pt. iL 4. 

bi mus -cu liu*, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and Eng. muscular = pertaining to the 
muscles.] [Muscle.] 

Conchol. : Having two muscles, and conse- 
quently two muscular impressions ou the 
ah ell. (Kirby.) 

* bln, portions of verb. [A.S. beonde, par. of 
beon, beonne = to he ; we beon = we are.] Por- 
tions of the verb to be. [Be, Ben.] 

1. Been. ( HcUliwell : Torrent of Portugal.) 

2. Are. 

** If tbou hast formed right true vertuea face herein, 

Y r ertue her selfe can best discerue to whom they 
written din.” Spcnter : Vertex. 

3. Were. (Aares. ) 

4. Is. 

It occurs in this sense ia some editions of 
Shakespeare, but in a song which he may 
have intended to be archaic. 

•* With every thing that pretty bin .” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iL & 

In the Globe edition of Shakespeare bin is 
altered to is in this quotation. 

bin, 5. [A.S. bin, binne = a manger, crib, bio, 

butch, or trough. In Dan. bing ; Dut. ben = 
a basket, a hamper; Lat. benna (originally a 
Gael, word) = a kind of carriage ; Wei. ben, 
men = a wain, a cart.] A box, or other en- 
closed place, where corn, bread, wine, or any- 
thing similar is kept. Hence such compounds 
as corn-bin, coal-bin , Ac. 

“The most convenient vtfiy of picking hops is into 

ft long, square frame of wood called a bin." — Mortimer 

bin, interj. [Corrupted from &an, v. , in the 
sense of eurse, anathema upon.] A curse, an 
imprecation. (Jamieson.) 

M Bin tbae biting clegs.” — Jamicton. 

bi-na, vi-na r , s. [In Hindust. bin ; Hindi 
Vina ; Mahratta, tuna.] An Indian guitar, 
with a long finger-board, and a gourd attached 
to each eud. Seven strings or wires wouud 
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round pegs in the usual way are attached to 
the finger-board— four on the surface, and 
three at the sides. The instrument has about 
twenty frets. In the performance one gourd 
is rested on the left shoulder, and the other 
on the right hip. ( Stainer £ Barrett.) 

tbin-a-cle, s . [Binnacle.] 

t bi'-nal, a. [From Lat. bin(i) = two, ami 
Eng. suffix -al] [Binary.] Double, two- 
fold. 

” Binal revenue *11 this.” 

Ford: Witch of Edmonton, ill. 2. {Richardton.) 

*bi-nam, pret. ofv. [Benim, Binimen.] 

* bi -name, s. [Byname.] ( Chaucer : Boeth. 
2,333.) 

bl'-nar-y, * hi'-nar-ie, a. A s. [In Fr. 6£- 

vaire ; Sp., Port., A lta\. binario. From Lat. 
binarius — consisting of two ; bini = two by 
two, two apiece ; from bi, with the distribu- 
tive term thls.) 

A. As adj. : Consisting of two, double, dual. 

• B. As subst. : That which constitutes two. 


M To make two or a binary, which Is the first Dumber, 
Will hut one unto one.* — Potherby i Athcomaxtix. 

p. 307. 

^ Binary was of old used as an antithesis to 
unity ; now in such a case duality ia the word 
employed. 

"In nature are two supreme principles, 

As rnunely, unity ami binary." 

Ztatriet : Wiltrt Pilgrimage, G. 4. b. 
Binary arithmetic : A method of notation in- 
vented by Leibnitz, but which appears to have 
been in use in China about 4,000 years ago. As 
the term binary implies, there are only two 
characters in this notation, these are 1 and 0. 
Bv it, our 1 is noted by 1, our 2 by 10, 3 by 11, 

4 by 100, 5 by 101, 6 by 110, 7 by 111,8 by 
1000, 9 by 1001, 10 by 1010, Ac. The principle 
is that 0 multiplies by 2 iu place of by 10, 
as on the common system. Some proparties 
of numbers may be more simply presented 
on this iilan than on the common one ; but 
the number of places of figures required to 
express a sum of any magnitude is a fatal 
objeetioo to its use. I adeed, Leihaitz himself 
did not recommend it for practical adoption. 
Binary compound : 

Chem. : A compound of two elements, or o6fc 
an element, and a compound performing tlhel 
function of an element, or of two compoundls 
performing the functions of element*. 

” Among the secondary organic products of the vegetr* 
able class we meet a few instances of binary coiuh-| 
pounds of simple elements .” — Todd & Bowman : Phyttold- 
A nut.. VoL I. lint rod. ), p. 8. 

Binary engine : Usually an engine hating 
one cylinder, the piston being impelled by 
steam, which, having done its work there, is 
exhausted into another part of the apparatus, 
where it is allowed to communicate its un- 
utilised heat to some liquid volatile at a lower 
temperature ; the vapour of this second liquid, 
by its expansion iu a second cylinder, yields 
additional useful force. Ether, chloroform, 
and bisulphide of carbon, have all been tried. 
(Knight.) 

Binary form : 

Music: The form of a movement which is 
founded on two principal themes or subjects. 
[Sonata form.] (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

Binary logarithms : A system of logarithms 
devised by Euler for facilitating musical 
calculations. Instead of having, like the 
common system of logarithms, 1 as the 
logarithm of 10, and 43,429,448 as the modulus, 
it had 1 as the logarithm of 2, and the modulus 
1,442,695. 

Binary measure : Common time, that is, in 
which the time of rising is equal to that of 
falling. [Tonic Sol-fa.] 

Binary number: A number composed of 
two units. 

Binary scale : 

Arith. : A uniform scale of notation, the 
ratio of which is two. 

Binary star : A star which, closely examined 
by the telescope, is found to consist of two 
stare revolving around their common ceotre of 
gravity. Iu some cases they are coloured 
differently from each other. In 1803 Sir Wil- 
liam Hersehel discovered that y Leonis, e 
Bootis, £ Hercnlis, 5 Serpentis, and y Virgtnis 
are revolving double stars, and others, in- 
cluding Castor, have since been added to the 
list. The period of revolution in various cases 
has been determined. It is found to vary 
from 43 to 1,200 years. 

Binary system : 

Zool., £c. : A system of classification by 
which each sub-kingdom, class, order, Ac., is 
perpetually divided into two, the one with a 
positive aod the other with a negative 
character, till genera are reached. For in- 
stance. on this system, the animal sub-kingdom 
is divided into Vertebrata and Invertebrata, 
that is, animals which have, and animals 
which have not, vertebrae. The first is a 
natural combination ; the second is not so, 
for several of its more or less subordinate 
sections, such as Articnlnta. Mollusca, Ac., 
are as distinct from each other as the Verte- 
bra ta are from the Invertebrata in general. 
The Rev. Prof. Fleming was the great advocate 
of the Binary or Dichotomous system, which 
he carried out in his “ Philosophy of Zoology " 
and his “ British Animals,” whilst Swainson, 
one of the great apostles of the rival Quinary 
system, was its determined foe. 

" Binary or dichotomous systems, although regulated 
by a principle, are amongst the most artificial arrange- 
ments til at have been ever invented "Swntiuoit : 
Geog. Clot*, of Animal*, f250. 


Binary theory: 

Chem. : A hypothesis proposed by Davy to 
reduce the haloid aalts (as NaCl) aod the 
oxygen salts (as NaN0 3 ) to the aame type, the 
monad Cl' being replaced by the monad radical 
containing oxygen (N0 3 ) r . Acids are hy- 
drogen salts, as HC1, or H(N0 3 )'. A radical 
is only part of a molecule which can unite with 
or replace an element or another radical, 
atomicity for atomicity. Thus the dyad 
radical (SO4)" can replace two monad radicals, 
(N0 3 )’o, as io the equation Pb"(N0 3 )2 + 

Mg”(S0 4 )" = Pb"(S0 4 r + Mg / '(N0 3 )' 2 . A 
radical cannot exist io a separate state. [See 
Radical.] 

bl-nate, a. [From Lat. bini = two by two, 
and Eng. suffix -afe.] 

Bot. ; Growing two together. Having two 



BINATE LEAF. 


leaflets growing from the same point at the 
apex of the common petiole. The same as 
bifoliolate. 


bind, * bynde, * bin-den, * byn -dyn, 

(pret. bound, * bownd, v bond ; pa. par. bound, 
bounden, * bownd, * bond), v. t. k i. [AS. 
bindan, pret. band, bunde, pa. par. bunden = 
(1) to bind, tie, capture, (2) to pretend ; gebin- 
dan (same meaning) ; Sw. & Icel. binda; Dan. 
binde; Dut. binden, inbinden, verbinden ; Ger. 
binden; Goth, bindan , gabindan; Pers. ban* 
don, bandidati = to hind, to shut ; Hindust. 
bandhna = to hind; Mahratta bandhane ; 
Sansc. bandh.] 


A. Transitive : 
I. Literally : 


]. To tie or fasten artificially. 

(1) To tie a person or thing by means of 
cords, ropes, chains, or anything similar. In 
the case of persons this may be to prevent 
one from becoming free, to bandage a bleeding 
wound ; to serve for utility or ornament, or 
for any other purpose. 

■*. . . binding and delivering into prisons both men 
and 'women-*' — A ett rxii. 4. 

'* Gather ye together first the tares, and bind them 
in huudles to bum them." — Matt. xiii. 30. 

"Thou shaft bind this line of scarlet thread In th* 
window, which thou didst let 11 a down by.” — doth. it 
18. 

(2) To keep in shape and strengthen by 
means of an artificial band or border, boards, 
backs, or anything similar. Used— 

(a) Of the border sewed on a carpet, or any- 
thing similar. 

(5) Of the fastening a wheel by means of 
& line. 


(c) Of the stitching, pressing, and cutting a 
book, and of placing covers upon it. [Book* 

BINDING.] 


’• Was ever book, containing such vile matter. 

So fairly bound l" 

Shakrtp ; Ram. <* Jut., iii. X 
■* Those who could never read the grammar. 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
.May think books best, as richest bound l" 

Prior. 


2. To confine or restrain by physical action. 
(Used of the operations of nature under the 
divine control.) 

(1) Operating upon persons : To restrain by 
morbid actioo from movement Specially — 

(а) In the ease of oue bent double by disease. 

" And. behold, there was a woman which had a 

spirit of infirmity eighteen rears, and was bowed to- 
gether, mid coaid m uo wise lift up herself. . . And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan hath bound, lo, the*e eighteen years, be 
loosed from this bond on the SabKatb day?*— Luke 
xhi. 11 . is 

(б) Any hindering the flux of the bowels, or 
making them costive. 


fate t fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t, 
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** Rhubarb hath manifestly in it parts of contrary 
operations ; i<vrts that purge, and parts that friml the 
body.''— Bacon. 

(2) Operating upon things: To restrain by 
the operation of the law of gravitation. 

"Ho bimleth the floods from overflowing .”— Job 
xxviii. il 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To exercise restraint or moral compulsion 
upon the human inind, heart, conscience, or 
will, or upon the will of any of the inferior 
animals. 


(a) Upon ‘man : By natural or by human 
law, by an oath, a contract, a promise, a vow, 
considerations of duty, kindness shown to 
one, an overmastering moral impulse, or some 
other influence or necessity to do some act or 
abstaiu from doing it. 

” The ltvw. hy which nil creatures else are bound, 
Hindi lu till, the lord oi hJI.* 

Cair/trr : The Talk, hk. L 

"... traitors who were ru.uly to take any oath, and 
whom no oath could bind."— Macaulay . Hut. £ny., 
vol. iv , ch. xxlL 

(b) Upon one of the inferior animals. 

" You will sooner, by imagination, bind a bird from 
singing, than from eating or flying ."—Bacon. 

2. To establish by a judicial decision ; to 
confirm ; to ratify. 

"... whatsoever thou *halt bind on earth shall be 
Bound in heaven.*'— Mutt, xvi. 19. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow stiff and hard. 

2. To make costive. 

3. To be obligatory, 

"The promises and bargains for truck, between a 
Swiss and an Indian, in the woods of America, are 
binding to them, . . ."—Locke 

C. In special phrases : (In those which 
follow, hind is uniformly transitive.) 

(1) Bound in the spirit: Sebepevos r<3 irvev - 
nan ( dedemenos fo pneumati ), lit., bound to 
the spirit = bound to my owu spirit, the 
ardent spirit leading forward the captive body 
= under a resistless impulse. 

"And now, behold. 1 go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the thing! that shall belali 
me there.— Acts n. 22. 

(2) To hind an apprentice. [Bind out.] 

(3) To hind down. To restrain one from 
perfect freedom ou any matter by inducing 
him to come under formal written stipulations 
with regard to it. 

(4) To hind in: To shut in, so as to make 
one feel like a prisoner. Used — 

(а) Of a physical restraint around one . 

"In such a dismal place, 

Where joy ne'er enters, which the sun ne'er cheers. 

Bound in with darkness, overspread with damps." 

Bryden. 

(5) Of a moral restraint. 

” Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound <i» 

To saucy doubts and fears. ~ 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, lit 4. 

(5) To hind out , or simply to bind an ap- 
prentice, to draw out indentures, guaranteeing 
hia services to a particular master, on certain 
conditions, for a specified time. 

(б) Laic. To bind over ; To oblige to make 
appearance in a court of law uuder penalties 
for failing to do so. 

"Sir Roger was staggered with the reports concern* 
ing this woman, and would have bound her oi»er to the 
county sessions.''— Addison. 

(7) To bind to ; 

(i.) To place under indentures or contract, 
or any other obligation to a person. 

"Art thou bound to a wife, seek not to be loosed.’— 
1 Cor. vij. 2T. 


(ii.) To impel to a course of action. 

(a) By considerations of duty. 

" Though I am hound to every act of duty. 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to.” 
Shukesp. : Othello, 1UL S. 

(i) By the lower propensities of one’s nature. 
” If still thou dost retain 
Tlie same 111 habits, the same follies too, 

'Still thou art hound to vice, and still a slave.’ 
Dry den. 

(8 ) To bind up: 

(\.) Lit. : To tie up with bandages or any- 
thing similar. Used— 


(a) Of a wound tied up with bandages. 

"... and when he saw him, ho had comiMAsiou on 
him. And wont to him, and bound up hla wounda.'*— 
Luke x. 33, 34. 


(fc) Of anything else. 

** Bind up the testimony, seal tho law among ray 
disci pica "—Isaiah vtii. l& 

(ii.) Fig. : To confine, to restrain. 

"... yet it is not the only cause that binds up the 
onderstsmling. and coniines It f r the time to ono 
object, from which it will not bo taken off.”— Locke. 


U (a) Crabb thus distinguishes the verbs to 
hind and to tie: — “ Binding is performed by 
circumvolution round a body ; tying, by in- 
volution within itself. Sdme bodies are 
bound without being tied ; others are tied 
without being bound ; a wounded leg is bound 
butnotlkd; a string is tied but not hound; 
a riband may sometimes be bouml round the 
head, and tied under the chin. Binding there- 
fore serves to keep several things in a com- 
pact form together ; tying may serve to prevent 
one single body separating from another ; a 
criminal is hound hand and foot ; he is tied to 
a stake.” “ Binding and tying likewise differ 
in degree ; binding serves to produce adhesion 
in all the parts Df a body ; tying only to pro- 
duce co » tact in a single pail.” Similarly, in 
the figurative use of the terms, a “ bond of 
union is applicable to a large body with many 
component parts ; a tie of affection marks an 
adhesion between individual minds. ” 

(b) To hi>id, to oblige, and to engage are thus 
discriminated : — “ Bind is more forcible and 
coercive than oblige; oblige than engage . We 
are bound by an oath, obliged by circnm- 
stances, and engaged by promises. Conscience 
binds, prudence or necessity oblige, honour 
and principle engage. A parent is bound no 
less by the law of his conscience, than by 
those of the community to which he belongs, 
to provide for his helpless offspring. Polite- 
ness obliges men of the world to j (reserve a 
friendly exterior towards those for whom they 
have no regard. When we are engaged in the 
service of our king and country, we cannot 
ah rink from ouf duty without exposing our- 
aelves to the infamy of all the world.” “ A 
debtor is bound to pay by virtue of a written 
instrument in law ; he is obliged to pay in 
consequence of the importunate demands of 
the creditor ; he is engaged to pay in conse- 
quence of a promise given. A bond is the 
strictest deed in law ; an obligation binds 
under pain of a pecuniary loss ; an engagement 
is mostly verbal, and rests entirely on the 
rectitude of the parties.” (Crabb: English 
Synon.) 

bind, * bynde (English), bind, • binde 

(Scotch), s. [From bind , v. (q.v.).j 

A. Ordinary Language : 

* V A tendril; a flexible shoot ; a twining 
or climbing stem. 

“ Bynde. a twyste of a wyne (vyne, P.) : Capriolut, 
C. F. '— Prompt. Pare. 

*2. A name formerly given to the common 
Honeysuckle or Woodbine (Lonicera pericly- 
menum, Lin.) 

" Bynde. or wode bynde : Corripiola, vitella, C&th. 
{ edera tolubitU, K.).'' — Prompt. Parv, 

Common bind : Probably both Convolvulus 
arvensis and C. sepium. [Bindweed.] 

* 3. Dimension, size. (Scofcfc.) 

(1) Literally: 

(а) Size, specially with reference to tbe cir- 
cumference of anything. Thus a barrel of a 
certain bind is one of certain dimensions. 

"It is statute— that the barrell ftinrf of Salraound 
sould keip and contain the assyse and mesonr of four- 
teue gal Ionia. . . .”— Acts Ja. ill., 1437, c. 131 (ed. 1566), 
c. US. 

(б) Size cr dimension in general 

"The wylde geese of the gTeit bind, . . ."—Acts Mar. 
1551, c. 11 {ed. 1566). 

(2) Fig. : Power, ability. 

•I Aboon my bind : Beyond my power, 
(.famiesoa.) 

B. Technically: 

L Hop-growing : A stalk of hops, so called 
from its winding round a pole or tree, or being 
tied to it. 

"The two best sorts are the white and the grey bind: 
the latter is a largo square hop, and the more hardy.” 
—Mortimer : Art of flush. 

II. Music: 

1. A curved line, - — a sign which, when 
placed over two notes of the same name or 
same pitch, enhannonieally changed, directs 
that the two are to he sustained as ouc. It is 
of frequent occurrence at poiuts of syncopa- 
tion and suspension. It is not the same as a 
shir (q.v.). 

2. A brace (Fr. accolade) which binds toge- 
ther the separate parts of a score. (Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

III. Metal-tcorking : Indurated clay when 
mixed with oxide of iron. 

IV. Fishing. A bind of eels: A quantity 
consisting oi” ten strikes, each containing 
twenty-live eels, or 250 in all. 


* bind-pock, * bind-poke, s. One 

who binds up his poke or sack, or pocket, 
instead of opening it for charitable purposes ; 
a niggard. (Scotch.) 

"Tho Scots call a niggardly nura s bind-poke. 
Kelly, p. 219 {Jamieson.) 

bind-rail, 5. 

Hydraulic Engineering : A piece to which 
the heads of piles^are secured by mortising 
or otherwise, serving to tie several of them 
together and as a foundation for the flooring- 
joists or stringers. A cap. 

bind -corn, ?. [Eng. bind; corn. So called 
from its twining around the a terns of corn.] 
A plant, Polygonum convolvulus. (Scotch.) 

bind -er, * bin-dere, s. [From Ecg. bind, 
v., and suff. -er. In Dan., Dut., k Ger. binder ; 
Sw., in compos., bindare. binder .] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who binds. 

(a) Sheaves, or anything like them literally 
tied up. 

" Three binders stood, Mid took the handfuls respt. 
From boys that gather'd quickly up.” — Chapman. 

(b) Books. (In this sense generally in com- 
position, as bookbinder.) 

2. That which binds. 

(1) A fillet, a band. 

" A douhle cloth of such length and breadth as might 
serve to encompass the fractured member, 1 cut from 
each end to the middle, in to three binders." — Wueman. 

(2) An astringent 

” Ale is their eating and their drinking surely, 
which keeps their bodies clear and solnblo. Bread is a 
Wilder ; and. for that, abolisht even in their ale."— 
Beaumont A Fletcher : Scornful Lady. 

B, Technically: 

1. Carp. : A tie-beam, a binding-joist sup- 
porting transversely the bridging-joists above 
and the ceiling-joists below, to shorten the 
bearings. (Knight.) 

2. Shipbuilding: A principal part of a ship’* 
frame, auch as keel, transom, beam, knee, <sc. 
(Knight.) 

3. Timber trade (pi. binders): The long 
pliant shoots of hazel, asb, willows, ana 
similar trees which have elasticity and 
strength enough to make them useful in 
fastening down newly- plucked sedges, in 
making close fences round rabbit-warrens, 
sheep-folds, &c. ; in forming hurdles, and in 
tying up faggots and brooms. In various 
parts of the country they are called also 
Withers, Weefs, Edders, or RonERS. (Tim- 
ber Trade Journal.) 

4. Agriculture : 

(1) An attachment to a reaping-machine 
which binds the gavels into sheaves. 

(2) A wisp of straw, a cord, wire, or other 
band for binding a sheaf of grain. 

5. BVaviug ; A lever applied in a ahuttle- 
box to arrest the shuttle and prevent its re- 
bounding. 

6. Sewing-machine : A device for folding a 
binding about the edge of a fabric and sewing 
it thereto. 

7. Bookbinding : A cover for music, maga- 
zines, or papers, forming a temporary binder 
to keep them iu order for convenient reference. 

binder- frame, s. A hanger with ad- 
justable bearings by which the angular position 
of the shafting may be regulated to suit the 
plane of motion of the belting. 

binder’s -board, 5. 

Bookbinding: A thick sheet of hard, smooth, 
calendered pasteboard, between which printed 
sheets are pressed to give them 3 smooth sur- 
face. Also the stiff pasteboards which form 
the basis of the aides of book covers. 

t bind-er-^, s. [Eng. bind; -ery. In Ger. 
buchbinticrei ; Dut. bittderij.] A place where 
binding is carried on. Socially a place 
where books are bound. (JYn. Cyd.) Said to 
be recent in its origin, and to have come at 
first from America, where it is very common. 

bind-hei -mite, s. [Named after Bimlheim, 
who analysed and described it. Eng., Ac., 
suff. -ife. (Min.) (q.v.).] A mineral, called 
also bleinierite, the British Museum Cata- 
logue having the latter mime, whilst Dana 
prefers the former one. It occurs amorphous, 
rmiform, spheroidal, encircling, or in other 
forms or ways. The hardness is 4 ; the sp. 
gr. 4t>0 — 5 05; tho lustre resiuous, dull, or 
earthy ; the colour white, gray, brownish, or 
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yellowish. Composition : Aotimonic acid, 

32*71 —47*36 : oxide of lead, 4073— 61*38 ; 
water, 5*43—11-98, with other ingredients. It 
is produced by the decomposition of various 
antiinouial ores. It occurs in Coro wall and 
Siberia. 


blnd’-mg, * byn-dinge, * byn dynge, 

pr. par., a & s. [Bind, r.] 

A. As present participle .* To aenses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. vis participial adjective. Specially — 

1. Astringent. 

2. Stiff and hard. 

“If the Uml is & binding land, you must maka It 
fine by harrowing of it.*' — Mortimer. 

3. Hinderiug ; restraining. 

" Even adverse navies hlenVd the binding gale." 

Thornton : Liberty , pt. lv. 

C. vis substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of bindiog, tying, fastening, or 
otherwise restraining; the state of beiag so 
tied, fastened, or otherwise restrained. 

2. That which binds, ties, fastens, or other- 
wise restrains. 

II. Technically: 

1. Book-binding. Spec.: The art of putting 
covers on a book. [Book-bin oing.] 

2. Fencing: A method of securing or cross- 
ing an opponent's sword by means of pressure 
accompanied with a spring of the wrist. 

3. Naut.y Shipbuilding, £c. (pi. bindings): 

(a) The timbers of a ship which hold the 
frames together. Such are the beams, knees, 
clamps, water-ways, &c. 

(b) The iron wrought around the dead-eyes. 


binding-cloth, s. 

Cloth manuf. : Dyed and stamped muslin for 
covering books. The dyed cloth is passed 
between engraved rollers, or is worked after 
being cut into patterns of the required size. 
The engraved cylinders of hard steel confer 
the impress characteristic of the back and 
sides along with embossed designs over the 
surface in sharp relief. It is a cheap and 
good substitute for leather, which it has 
nearly superseded for general use. (Knight.) 

binding-guide, s. 

In Sewing-machines: A device adapted to 
receive a binding and fold it about the edge of 
a piece of material to be bound. Two methods 
have been tried. 1. A flattened tube folded 
gradually on itself longitudinally from near its 
receiving to its delivering end, but with a 
space left for the edge of the material. 2. Ad- 
justable books projecting through the face of 
a guide and facing each other ; the bioding is 
directed by the guide and hooks, the material 
to be bound rests between the hooks, and the 
latter are adjustable, to lap the binding more 
or less on either side. Some binders turn in 
or hem the edges of a bias strip of cloth as 
it is applied for a binding. (Knight.) 


binding-joist, s. 

Carp. : A binder, a joist whose ends rest 
“Upon the wall-plates, and which support the 
bridging or floor joists above and the ceiling 
joists below. The binding-joist is employed 
to carry common joists when the area of the 
floor or ceiling is so large that it is thrown 
into bays. With large floors the binding- 
joists are supported by girders. [Girder.] 
Bioding-joista should have the following di- 
mensions : — 


h of Bearing. 
Feet. 

Depth. 

Inches. 

Width. 

lncheo. 

6 

6 

4 

8 

7 

4* 

10 

8 

5 

12 

9 


14 

10 

6 

16 

11 

6* 

18 

12 

7 

20 

13 

7* 


(Knight.) 


binding-plat©, s. One of the side plates 
of a puddling or boiling furnace, which are 
tied together by bolts across the furnace, and 
by flanges, and serve to bind the parts of the 
furnace together and prevent the spreading of 
the arched roofs of the furnace and iron cham- 
ber. [Puddling- furnace. ] (Knight.) 


binding rafter, s. 

Carp.; A longitudinal timber in a roof, 
supporting the rafters at a poiot between the 
comb and eave. (Knight.) 


bjnding-screw, s. A set-screw which 
binds or clamps two parts together. The 
term is applied especially, in instruments of 
graduation amf measurement, to a screw which 
clamps a part in a given position of adjust- 
ment. For instance, the screw by which the 
wire of a galvanic battery is held in close 
contact with other metallic portions in the 
circuit ia regarded as a binding-screw*. 
(Knight.) 

binding-screw clamp, s. 

Galvanism : A device used with voltaic 
batteries ; the lower portion is a clamp for 
the zinc or copper element, which is suspended 
in the bath ; the upper has a hole for the con- 
ductor-wire, and a screw which comes forcibly 
down upon it to ensure contact. (Knight.) 

binding-strakes, s. pi. 

Shipbuilding : Thick strakes, planking, or 
wales, at points where they may be bolted to 
knees. Shelf-pieces, &c. (Knight . ) 

binding-wire, s. The wrapping-w r ire 
for attaching pieces which are to be soldered 
together, or to hold in intimate contact the 
parts concerned in a voltaic circuit. (Knight.) 

bmd'-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. binding; - ly .] In 
a binding manner ; so as to bind. (JFebster.) 

blnd'-ing-ness, s . [Eng. binding; -ness.] 
The quality of being binding ; that is, of 
having force to bind. (Coleridge.) 

bind -mgs, s. pi [Binding.] 

Ship-building. [Binding, G. II. 3.] 

bln’-dle, s. [A.S. bindclc = a binding, tying, 
or fastening with bands. Id Sw. biiulcl — 
bandage, a fillet ; Dan. & Dut. bindzel. From 
Sw. binda ; Dan. binde; Dnt. & Ger. binden 
= to biad.] The cord or rope that binds any- 
thing, whether made of hemp or straw. 
(Scofeft.) (Jamieson.) 

bind -weed, s. [Eng. bind ; weed = the weed 
that binds, so called from its loug, slender, 
twiniog stem.] 

1. The English name of the plants belonging 
to the extensive genus Convolvulus. 

H Bindweeds (pi.) is the English designation 
given by Lindley to the order Couvolvulaceie. 

2. Smilax aspera, a climbing shrub, a Dative 
of the south of France, of Italy, &c. 

II Bitidweed is the local name of several 
other species of plants. In Ayrshire it is 
applied to the Common Ragwort (Sen^cio 
Jucobcea), bnt in this case it is really a cor- 
ruption of Bunweed (q.v.). 

Black Bindweed : Polygonum convolvulus , L. 

Blue Bindweed : Solanum dulcamara , L. 
(Ben Jonson : Vision of Delight.) 

Hooded Bindweeds: Plants of the family 
Convolvulaceie and the genus Calystegia. It 
is only a book name. 

Ivy Bindweed : Polygonum convolvulus, L. 

Nightshade Bindweed : Circeca lutetiana, L. 

Sea Bindweed: Convolvulus soldanella, L. 

Small Bindweed : Convolvulus arvensis, L. 

bind' with, s. [Eng. bind, ami with, s. So 
called because it is used in place of " withs," 
or withies, for binding up other plants. 
(Prior.)] The Clematis vitalba , or Travellers' 
Joy. 

bind wood (cf of bind mute), s. [Eng 
bind ; '-wood — the w*ood that binds.] A 
Scotch name for Ivy (I led era helix.) (Jamie- 
son.) 

t bine, * byne, s. [From bind.] The run- 
ning or climbing stem of a plant. (Used 
especially of the hop plant.) [Bind, s ., B. 1.] 
(Gardner.) 

«I Great Bines : A plant, Convolvulus sepium, 
L. [Bineweed.] 

*b!n-eothe, v bi-ne-then, prep. £ adv. 

The same as Beneath (q.v.). 

bl-ner'-vate, a. [From Lat prefix bi = two, 
and Eng. nervate = pertaining to a nerve.] 
[Nerve.] 

Bot. : Two-nerved. Applied to leaves which 
have tw*o raised “ nerves " or " veins ” along 
their leaf. 

* bi-nethe, * bi ne-then, prep. & adv. [Be- 
neath.] 


bine -weed, s. [Bine = bind, and weed. ] A 
name sometimes given to a plant, Convolvulus 
sepium, more commonly called Bindweed (q.v.). 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

bing(l), (Scotch £ 0. Eng.), s. [Sw*. binge = a 
heap ; lcel. bingr. Binge in Dan. means not a 
heap, but a bio.] 

1. Gen. : A heap. 

“ Quhen thay depulye the mekil bing ot quLete." 

Doug. ; Virgil, 113, 49. 

" Potato- 6 are snu^gM up frao skaitb 
O' coming winter's biting, frosty breath.” . 

Darns: The Brigs of Ayr. 

2. Spec. : A pile of wood, immediately de- 
signed as a funeral pile. 

*' The gretc bing was vpbeililit wele, 

Of afk treis, aud fyrreu schydia dry, 

Wythln the secret cloys, vuder the sky.* 

Doug. : Virgil, 117, 41 

Bing in the last example is the rendering 
of Lat. pyra. 

bing (2), bynge, s. [Dam bing= a binn, a 
bm ; A.S. btn= a bin, a trough.] A trough. 
The same as Bin, Binne (q.v.). 

Mining : A place for receiving ore ready for 
smelting. 

bing hole, s. The opening through which 
ore ready for smelting is thrown. 

bing-ore, s. The largest and best of the 
ore. 

bing-stcad, s. The place where the best 
of the ore (bing-ore) is thrown when ready for 
the merchant. 


bing, v.t. [From bing , s. (q.v.).] To put into 
a heap. Used— 

(a) Gen. : Of anything. 

M The hairst was ower, the barnyard fill'd, 

The tatoes bang'd, the umrt was kill'd.** 4c. 

Blackwood's Mag., Deft IS 22. 

(b) Spec. : Of the accumulation of money. 

" S login upo* the verdant plaiD, 

Ye'U bing up Biller o' yir ain.*' 

Tarras : Poems, lx 48. [Jamieson.) 

*bl-nime, ♦be-nome, * bi-ni-men, *bi- 
no-men (pret. binam , pa. par. benumeu), v.t. 
[A.S. beniman, pret. benam, pa. par. benumenxz 
(1) to deprive, to take away, (2) to stupefy, to 
benumb ; be, and nvrwtn — to take away.] 

1. To take away. 

" Fro rue thine doutres bi-nimen." 

Story of Geti. A Exod., 1,7 

2. To rescue. 

" Ic ware al that tbu was binumen." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 2,676. 

3. To place. 

** His heued under fote bi-numttv “ 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 876. 

4. To use. 

" Sichem, eithen, hire ille ftinam." 

Story of Ge>i. A Exod. , 1,706. 


bink, v.t. [Etyru. doubtful.] To press dow*n, 
so as to deprive anything of its proper shape. 
(Used principally of shoes when, by careless 
w’earing, they are allowed to fall down in the 
heels.) (Jamieson.) 

bink (1), s. [In Dnt. bank = a bench, a pew, 
a bank, or a shelf.] [Bank, Bench, Benk.] 
(Scotch.) 

1. A bench. 

(a) In a general sense : Any bench or seat. 

(b) Spec. : The long seat before the fire in a 
country-house. 

2. A bank *, an acclivity. 

f Bink of a peat-moss : The perpendicular 
part of a peat-moss from which tbs labourer 
who stands opposite to it cuts his peats. 
(Statist. Ace. of Scotland.) 

3. A plate-rack, consisting of shelves on 
which plates are kept. 

*' . . . while she contemplated & very handsome and 
good -humoured face in a broken mirror, raised upon 
the binfc (the shelves on which the plate3 are disposed) 
lor her special accommodation.' —Scoff ; Brule of 
Lammermoor, ch. xii. 


bink-side, s. The side of the loug seat 
before the fire. (Tarras, Poems.) 

bink (2), s. [From English bin , or Scotch 
bunker (?) (q.v.).] 

Cotton Manuf. : A sack of cottou in a bin oi 
on the floor, consisting of successive layers of 
cottou from different bales laid in alternating 
strata, in order to blend them. The supply 
of cotton for the machinery is taken by raking 
down the take so as to mix the cotton of the 
successive layers at each take. 

*binn(l), s. [Bin.] 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a. qu = lrw. 


binn— biographer 
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* binn (2;, s. [Etym. doubtful. Jamieson 
suggests Wei. by d din = a troop, a company.] 
The whole of the reapers employed on the 
harvcst-ticld. (Jamieson.) 

bin'-na, j>res. indie. A 2nd per. imper. of v. 
[Be, and na = not. ] Be not. (Scotch a ad Pro- 
vincial ling.) 

'*1 keu naebody but my brother, Moukbarna him- 
sell. wild gfte through the like u't. If, indeed, it binna 
you. Sir. Lovel."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xL 

bin' na-cle, t bin-a-cle, * blt-ta-cle, s. 

[In Sp. &itacoro=a binnacle; Fort, bitacola 
— a binnacle ; Fr. habitude = a habitation, 
a binnacle ; Lat. habiticulum = a dwelling- 
place, a habitation ; habito — to dwell, to in- 
habit ; frequent of habeo = to have.] 

Nautical : 

I. (Of the older and more correct form bittacle): 
Same meaning as 2 (q.v.). 

'* Bittacle, a timber frame, where the cotnpaas 
etiuids before the steersuiau. "—Ofosioj/ .Xov, 2nd ed. 

U?».) 

•J The same form is in Martin’s Old English 
Diet. (1754). and Johnson's Diet (1 T 73). In these 
and others of similar dates, bittacle alone 
occurs. Sheridan's Diet., 4th ed. (17D7), has 
both binacle ami bittacle, aod under the latter 
these words orenr : “ now usually called 

binacle ." Thus apparently the transition from 
bittacle to binnacle was made between the years 
1773 and 1797. Todd (2ml ed., 1827) omits 
binnacle and goes back to bittacle. Webster 
(ed. 1848) has both binnacle and bittacle, giving 
the full explanation of the word under the 
former spelling. 

I. (Of the modern and corrupt spelling bin- 
nacle, probably from its being erroneously 
supposed to mean a little binn or biu) : A 
wooden case or box in which the compass on 
board a ship is kept to protect it from injury. 



m\N.v -Li:. 


A light is placed within it at night to ensure 
that its indications are seen. It is placed im- 
mediately in front of the wheel or steering- 
apparatus, and secured to the deck, usually 
by metal stays. Tim after portion has glass 
windows, so that the compass is at all times 
visible to the helmsman, who stands at the 
wheel. 

*binno, s [A.S. 6inne=-a bin, a trough.] A 
temporary enclosure for preserving grain. 
[Bin.] (Scotch.) 

• binnen, prep. & adv. (A.S. tannan. = with- 
in.] Within. 

** Aud it wurtb «uth binnen swllc 

Story of O&n. <f Kxod., 1,031 

t bm'-ncr, v.i. [Perhaps from Wei. buanacor 
— swift ; bitanrcd = rapid.] 

Of wheels: To move round rapidly with a 
whirring sound. (Jamie3on.) 

bin'-nite, s. [From the valley of Binn or 
liivnenthal in Switzerland, where it occurs ; 
sulf. -itc (min.) (q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A brittle mineral with isometric crystals ; 
hardness. 4*5 : sp. gr., 4*477 ; lustre, metallic ; 
color, brownish, greenish, nr on a fresh frac- 
ture black ; streak, cherry-red. Composition : 
Sulphur, 27*55 to 3*2*73 ; arsenic, 1 8*‘.*S — 3u*00 ; 
copper, 87*74 46*24; lead, 0 — 2*75; silver, 
1*23—1*91; iron, 0—0*82. It occurs in dolo- 
mite at Binn (see ctyin.). It Is called also 
Pufreneysite. (/>n»«i.) 


2. (In Ger. binnit.) The same as Sartorite 
(q.v.). 

t bln'-O-ClC, $. [From Fr. binoclc ; ltal. bino- 
culo; Lat. bini — two by two, and uculus = 
eye.] A binocular telescope (q.v,), 

bi-noc'-u-lar, a. [In Fr. binoculairc ; from 
bini = two by two, and oculus — au eye.] 

1. Having two eyes. 

" Moat animal# are binocular, spiders for the moat 
part octoiiucular, and some sen ocular.'* — Derham. 

2. Pertaining to both eyes ; as, '* binocular 
vision." 

3. Having two tubes, each furnished above 
with an eye-glass, so as to enable one to sec 
with both eyes at onc.e. Many opera -glasses, 
telescopes, and microscopes are now binocu- 
lar. (See compound words.) 

binocular eye-piece, s . 

Optics: An eye-pieee so constructed and 
applied to the object-glass as to divide the 
optical pencil transmitted to the latter, and 
form, as to each part of the divided pencil, a 
real or virtual image of the object beyond the 
place of division, 
binocular-glass, s. 

Optics: An eye-glass or telescope to which 
both eyes tuay be applied. 

binocular microscope, s. 

Optics: A microscope with two eye-glasses, 
so that both eyes may use it simultaneously. 

binocular telescope, $. 

Optics: A pair of telescopes mounted in a 
at-und, and having a parallel adjustment for 
the width between the eyes. The tubes have 
a coincident horizontal and vertical adjust- 
ment for altitude and azimuth. 

bi-noc’-u-late, a. [From Lat. bini= two by 
two, oculus = en eye, and stiff, -ate.] Having 
two eyes. [Binocular.] 

bi-noc -u-lus, s. [From Lat. bini = two by 
two, and oculus = an eye.] 

Zool. : The name given by Geoffrey, Leach, 
Ac., to agenus of Entomostracous Crustaceans, 
now more generally called Apus (q.v.). 

bi-no -dal, a. [From Lat. prelix 5< =two, 
aud Eng*, aortal = pertaining to a node ; from 
Latin nodus— a knot.] 

Bot. : Having two nodes. It Is used speci- 
ally of the inflorescence called the cyme, as 
oxisting in some nionocotyledonous plants. 

bi-no -mi-al, a. & s. [Lat. prefix 5i = two; 
nom(cn) = a name; i connective; and Eng. 
suff. -«£. In Fr. binome ; Port, binomo.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Phys. Science : Having two distinct 

names. (Binomial System.] 

2. Algebra: Pertaining to a quantity con- 
sisting of two terms united together Ly the 
signs + or — . If x joins them, they are only 
a monomial. A binomUl is ranked under the 
general terra polynomial. IBingmial The- 
orem.] 

E. As substantive : A quantity consist- 
ing of two terms united by the signs -f 
or 

binomial system. 

Nomenclature of Animals, Plants, ( 0c.: A 
system (that which now obtains), which gives 
to an anifnal, a plant, or other natural object, 
two names, the first to indicate the genus ami 
the second the species to which it belongs, 
as Canis familiaris (the dog), Beilis perennis 
(the daisy). 

"Thin •yskuu (of xoolotfical nomenclaturv) la called 
the binomial ,iy*rem from the circumstance that, ac* 
cording to thl* method, every animal receives two 
imitin, one belonging to It*clf exclu»ively, the other 
in common with all the other specie* of the genua in 
which it Ih included .*'— Dallas : .Vat. Hut. ; Anitn. 
King,, J). 1L 

binomial theorem. 

Algebra : A tlieorem. or it may be called a 
law, discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, by 
which a binomial quantity can be raised to auy 
power without the trouble of a series of actual 
multiplications. Actual multiplication shows 
that the 7th power of x + u is x 7 + 7 x ta + 21 
r 3 a* + 35 x* a 3 + 35 Jr 3 a* I 21 X s a 5 + 7 x a 6 + 
a 7 . It is evident that llie several powers of 
the two letters x and a and the co-elllcieots 
stand so related to each other that study of 
them iniifht enable one to educe a law from 


incm. in its most abstract form it Is this : — 
If (x +• n) be raised to the nth power, that is. 
(z + a)", it = x* + Turn — i a + n • ( n ~ V 
*»-»a’ + »-(“-l)(»-2) I „_8a» + ! .* 2 io 

t bi-nom -Jn-ous, a. [From Lat. binomin, 
the root of binomen, genit. binominis = 
having two names ; from prefix bi = two, 
and nomen, gen. Mominis = name; auff. -ou<.) 
Having two names. 

bi-not ( t silent), s. [Fr.] 

Agric. : A kind of double-mould board - 
plough. 

bi-ndt'-on-ous, a. [From Lat. prefix bi a 
two; Eng. not[e), and suff. -o«oms.] Cooeiat- 
ing of two notes, as the song of some birds. 
(Montague.) 

bi'-nous, a. [From Lat. biiii = two by two ; 
sutf. -ons.] Double. 

bi-nox' -ide, s. [From Lat. bini = two by 
two, and Eog. oxide (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A combination of two atoms of 
oxygen with an element. [B. I., Cktm.\ 

bi-05-cl-late, o. [From Lat. pref. bi = two, 
and Eng. o cellctte (q.v.).] 

Entom. : Having two ocelli on its wings. 

bi 6 chom' -lc, bi o chera'-tc aJ, a. Of 
or pertaiuiog to biocbemistiy. 

bi o chem' is try, *. [From Gr. ^io« 
(bios) = life, and Eng. chemistry (q.v.).] That 
branch of chemistry which treats of the compo- 
sition of aoimal nod vegetable tissues and fluids. 

H The oew Biochemic System of medicine 
was founded by Dr. Sebuasler, of Oldenburg, 
Germany, about 1875 and has gained maoy ad- 
herents iu tbie couutry. Its method is to 
directly supply certain cell-salts the deficiency 
of w hich is indicated by the presence of disease. 

bi-o-dy-nam'-ics, s. [From Gr. 0u>? (6tos) 

, —life, and Eng. dynamics (q.v.).] The dyna- 
mics of life, the doctrine of vital forces or 
activity. (Dunglison.) 

bi -6-gen, s. [Gr. £ios (bios) = life, and yev- 
(gen-) root of yei'edw (yenuad)=to beget.] (See 
extiact.) 

" The substance of the soul, to which I apply tb« 
name bioyen." — K Comi . Hioycn, p. 63. 

bi-o-gen'-e-sis, s. [Gr. /3to5 (bios) = life, 
yereert? (genesis) = generation.] 

Biol. : A scientific w*ord invented by Prof. 
Huxley, and first used by him iu his address 
as President of the British Association at 
Liverpool, 1S70, to indicate the view that 
living matter can be produced only from that 
which is itself living. [Abtocenesis and 
Parthenogenesis.] Prof. Huxley, after sum- 
ming up the arguments for and against 
Redi’s great doctrine of biogenesis, adds the 
words, “ Which appears to me, with the 
limitations 1 have expressed, to be victori- 
ous along the whole line at the present 
day." (Huxley: British Association Report, 
1S70, pp. lxxvi.) 

bi o-gcn'-c sist, s. [Eng. 6iope«es(is) ; -isL) 
One who accepts the doctrine of biogenesis. 

bi 6 -gc-net'-ic, a. [Gr. £ta<r (bios) = life, 
and Eng. pruefic.] Pertaining to biogeny. 

bi-og'-cn-ist, s. [Eug. biogen(y) ; -ist.] One 
skilled in biogeny. 

bl-og'-en-y, s. [Gr. plot (bios) = life, and 
yo cau (gemuto) = to beget, to engender.] 

1. The history of organic evolutiou. (H&c- 
kcl: Evolution of Man (Eng. ed.), i. 6.) 

2. Biogenesis (q.v.). 

" If tin* doctrine of b\<>geuy 1* true, the nir muat bo 
thick with germ*."— Huxley : Presidential Ad Aren 
Brit. Auoc., 1670, p. Ixxxl. 

bi’-o graph, s. [BtocnArnY.] A biography; 
a biographical article or notice. 

bi' 6 graph, v.t. { Biograph, «.] To write a 
bingraphicnl notice of. 

bi-og-ra-phed , s. [Biography.] The sub- 
ject of a biography. 

bl dg’-raph-dr, s. [From Eng. biograph(y); 

- cr . In Sw. biograf , Dan. A Ger. bioyniph ; 
Fr. biogrophe ; Purt. biographo: ltal. biografo ; 


boll, b^if; p^ilt, j<J^V*l; cat, 5011, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, ^Conopbon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tlau = shan, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -^lon = zbun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = sbus. -clo, -die, Ac. - coL dsl. 
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all from Gr. 0Jo5 (bios) = the time or course of 
life, life, and ypa<fo<a ( grapho) = to write.] [Bio- 
graphy.] Oue whc writes the lives or 
memoirs of persons deceased. 

*[ It is used — 

(1) As a simple ivord : 

" . . that industrious and exact autiuuary aod 
biographer, Mr Anthony k Wood, . . Wood: 
Adieu* Oxon. ; BoofueUer to the Reader. 

(2) In compos In the term autobio gropher 
= one who is a biographer of hitnseLf, i.e., 
who writes his own life or memoirs. [Auto- 

BIOGRAPHER.] 

* bi-o-graph -l-a, s. [Biography.] 

t bi-o- graph -ic, bi-6-graph -i-cal, o. 

[In Fr. biographique ; Port, biographico ; from 
Gr. 0io5 (bios) = course of life, aud ypaifoiKos 
(graphikos) — capable of drawing, paintiug, or 
writing ] Pertaining to biography. [Biogra- 
phy.] 

"The short biographical i otlces which were in- 
acri1>e<l under the aucestorial images were doubtless in 
mAny cases derived from mi early dute" — Lewi* : Kar . 
Rum* cK vL t § 2, vol. i , p. lfc 

bi-o-graph -i-oal-ly, attv. [Eng. biographi- 
cal; - ly .] After the manner of biography or 
of a biographer. (Ec. Eev.) 


rule. The more prominent a person has been, 
the more nearly does his biography become 
ideotical with history in the ordinary sense. A 
life or memoir of Martin Luther, Napoleon 1., 
or the first Duke of Wellington, is in all 
essential particulars history, and that not of a 
solitary’ nation, hut of Europe, nay, even of 
the world. 

^] Eiography is used— 

(1) As a simple word. 

•• Biographia, or the history cf particular meo's 
lives, comes next to be considered. '—Dry den. 

". . . no species of writiug seems more worthy of 
cultivation than biography, since none can more cer- 
tainly enchain the heart by irresistible interest, or 
. mure widely diffuse instruction to every diversity of 
condition." — Johnson: Rambler, N'o. 60. 

(2) As a compound, in the term aufoftio- 
graphy (q.v.). 

bi o log -l cal, a- [In Fr. biologique ; from 
Gr. 0ios (bios) = course of life, and Aoytaos 
(/ogiFos)=peitainiugto speech or reason ; Aoyos 
(logos) = a word, ... a discourse ; suff. -al.) 

Phys. Science : Pertaining or relatiug to the 
science of biology. 

••The state of biological science."— Z>r. Allen Thom- 
son : Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1571). pt. ii. 114. 

bi o-log'-ic-al-ly, adr. [Eng. biological; 
-ly.] In a biological manner. 


bl-og'-ra phl^e, v.t. [Biograph(y), term, -ise.] 

To write the life of a person. 

"As a Latin poet, I biographise him."— Southey ; 
Letters, L 115. 

bl-og -ra-pby, • bi d-graph' i-a, s. [In 

Ger. & Fr. biographie ; Pori, biographia ; Ital. 

& Sp. biograjia. From Gr. 0i©5 (bios) = course of 
life such as man leads, as opposed to >rj (roe), 
that led by the inferior animals. B105 (Bios) 
is used also* to mean biography. Graphy is from 
Gr. yga<fog (graphe) = a delineation, a writing, 
a description ; ypd<f>tu (grapho) = to grave, to 
write.) The written life of an eminent person. 

It is auppoaed to be fuller than memoirs, 
which simply record the more memorable 
acenes in hia history. The word biography is 
quite recent. As Trench shows, it came into 
the language first as biographia. This latter 
term, though it looka Greek, or Latin borrowed 
from Greek, is really in neither tongue, though 
it occurs in Portuguese, and analogous words 
exist in French, Italian, and Spanish. [See 
etym. ] Though the term biography is modem, 
the kind of literature which it describes is 
ancieut. In the book of Genesis there are 
biographies, or at least memoirs, of Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, and 
others. Homer's “ Odyssey " may be con- 
sidered to be an extended biography of 
Ulysses, limited, however, to th* most in- 
teresting period of hia life— that of his wan- 
derings. Though the “ Iliad " may be loosely 
called a history of the Trojan war, yet, more 
accurately, it is a chapter from the biography 
of Achilles, describing calamities brought 
upon the Greeks by the revenge which he 
took on Agamemnon for carrying off hia 
female captive Briseis. The most elaborate 
ancient Greek biography was Plutarch's 
Parallel Lives, Btot ITapdAArjAoi (Bioi Paral - 
leloi), consisting of forty-six memoirs of Greek, 
RomaD, and other celebrities : it was pub- 
lished about A.D. SO. In B.G. 44, Cornelius 
Nepos bad sent forth a biographical work, 
his Vitce Imperatorum, Lives of Commanders. 

In more modem times very extended bio- 
graphies have been attempted. Thus Frauce 
has its Biographie Universelle in fifty-two 
volumes, published between 1S10 and 1828. 
and England, among other works, possesses 
its Biographia Britanniea (five volumes)(1747~ 
1766), its English General Biographical Dic- 
tionary, eleven volumes (1762). and Chalmers's 
Biographical Dictionary , thirty-two volumes 
(1S12-1S17), and the great Dictionary of 
Ka'ionul Biography (commenced in 1SS5, aud 
planned to make fifty volumes . 

Among works of more limited aim may be 
noted various Lives of the faints, Foie's Book 
of Mortyrs, various Lives of the Poets, Boswell's 
Life of Johnson , and finally Men of the Time, 
in which last work are memoirs of living in- 
stead of dead heroes. 

One branch of biography is autobiography. 
in which a person gives his own life or me- 
moira. Cctsars Commentaries is a most valu- 
able example of this kind of writing. 

Biography is properly a department of 
history which, as Macaulay shows, should be a 
history not solely of kings or similar persoo- 
ages, bnt of the people also over whom they 


bi-olo-gist, 5. [Gr. 0t'o5 (bios) = course of 
life, and Aoyumfc ( logistes ) = a calculator, a 
reason er ; Aoyi£o#zai (foguomat) = to count, 
reckon.] 

Phys Science : One who cultivates the science 
of biology. 

•• the problems and argumentations familiar to 
the professed biologist, .. .—Prqf. RoUeston: Brit. 
Assoc. Rep. (1S70). pt. ii., 92. 


bi~oI -o-gy, s. [In Fr. biologic ; from Gr. 
0io5 (bios) = course of life (Biography), and 
Aoyo 5 (logos) = . . . discourse.] 

Phys. Science : A term, first introduced by 
Treviranus of Bremen, recently adopted by 
the leadiog British naturalists, and now ob- 
taining universal currency. It is used in two 


senses— 

(1) (In a more restricted sense): Physiology. 
”... the word Biology is at present used in two 
senses, the one wider, the other more restricted. In 
this latter sense the word becomes equivalent to the 
older aud still more currently used word * Physiology'" 
—Prof. RoUeston: Brit. Assoc. Rep (1670), pt. ii.. 96. 


(2) (In a wider sense): The science of life in 
its widest acceptation. It specially addresses 
itself to scientific inquiries into the first 
origin of life and the changes it haa under- 
gone from the earliest traceable period until 
now. There has been since the year 1S65 or 
1866 a section of the British Association 
termed Biology , and a similar sectiou in the 
American Association. It is divided into three 
departments (formerly called sub-sectiooe), 
the first named Zoology and Botany , the second 
Anthropology, and the third Anatomy aod 
Physiology. 

” It is iu the wider seuse that the word ii used when 
speaking of this as being the section of Biology; and 
this wider sense is a very wide one, for it comprehends 
first animal and vegetable physiology and anatomy ; 
secondly, ethnology and anthropology; and. thirdly, 
scientific zoology and class i ficatory botany, inclusively 
nf the distribution of species."— Prof. RoUeston: Bnt. 
Assoc. Rep. (1870). pt ii., 96. 


bi-o-phy -tum, s. [Gr. 0io5 (bios) — life, and 
(foxtrot* (phuton) = a plant, <fovxo ( phuo) = to 
bring forth.] 

Bat.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Oxalidaceie (Oxalids). The .Biophytum 
sensitivum (Sensitive Biopbytum) has pin- 
nated leaves, irritable or sensitive. It is a 
very pretty annual. 


bi -o-plasm, 5 . [Gr. 0 uk (bios) = life, course 
of life, and tt \ aa pa (plasma) — that which is 
capable of being fashioned, an image ; from 
u-Adcrtrw (plasso) — to form, mould, or shape.] 
Biot. : A term introduced by Prof. Lionel S. 
Beale, M.B., F.R.S., to designate forming, 
living, or germinal matter ; the living matter 
of living beings. The terra protoplasm had 
been previously used io an analogous sense, 
but Dr. Beale felt precluded from adopting it 
by the fact that it was used by most writers, 
and notably by Professor Huxley, in a widely 
extended sense, so as to require the introduc- 
tion of a word more limited in signification. 
It is distinguished from formed matter; in- 
deed, the extension of the one and that of the 
other occur under different and often opposite 
conditions. All the organs of the body come 
from bioplasm. (Beale: Bioplasm , 1872.) 


b?-6-pI&st, s. [Gr. 0i'o5 (bios) = course of lire, 
and TrAa<rro 5 (plastos) = formed, moulded ; 
from irAao-craj (plasso) = to form, to mould.] 

Biol : A little nucleus of germinal matter, 
many of which are scattered through the 
tissues of the body. It is from these that tbe 
growth of new matter proceeds. In the pro- 
cess of heal mg of a wound near the surface of 
the body, “lymph" is poured out, in which 
may be found bioplasts which have descended 
from white blood corpuscles. Of these, some 
produce epithelium, others fibrous connective 
tissue, unless they be too freely nourished, in 
which case they grow and multiply rapidly, 
and uo kind of tissue whatever results, but 
pus is aloue formed. (Beale: Bioplasm, § 43, 
133A 

hl-OSC' <>-py» «. Tbe diagnosis of life aod 
death, as l»y means of an electric curreot. 

bi'-o-tine, bi-o-ti’-na, s. [Ital. btofina. 
From Biot, a French naturalist.) A mineral 
called also Anorthite (q.v.). 

bl-o-tite, s. [Named after Biot, a French 
naturalist ; suffix -ite.) 

Min. : A hexagonal and an optically unaxial 
mineral, formerly called Magnesia Mica, 
Hexagonal Mica, and Uniaxial Mica. It 
exists in tabular prisms, in disseminated 
scales, or in massive aggregations of cleavable 
scales. Colour : silvery-white, rarely bottle- 
green, and by transmitted light, often fiery-red. 
Composition a good deal varies. One specimen 
had silica, 40’00; alumina, 1616; sesquioxide 
of iron, 7’50 ; oxide of manganese, 21*54; 
potassa, 10*S3 ; water, 3 0; iron, 0*50; and 
titanic acid, 0 2. Rubellan is an altered biotite 
and Eukamptite one of a hydrous type. 
(Dana.) 

* bi-o-vac, s. [Bivouac.] (Glossog. Xov.) 

bip’-ar-OUS, a. [Lat. prefix bi = two, and 
pario = to bring forth, to bear.) Bringing 
forth two at a birth. (Johnson.) 

bi-par -ted, t by-par-ted, a. [Lat. prefix 
bi = two, and Eng. parted (q.v.).] Divided 
into two. 

Her. : The same as parted (q.v.). 

bi-par -tl-ble, a. [In Fr. bipartible. From 
Lat bipartio — to divide into two parts. 
Lat. pref. bi = two, and jxirtibilis = divisible ; 
partio — to share, to part ; pars = a part.) 

Bot. : Capable of being parted in two. Ex- 
ample : the Calyx of Protea. 

bi-par -ti-ent, a. && [Lat biparltens, • pr. 
par. of bipartio.) [See Bipartible.] 

A. As adjective: Dividing into two parts 
without leaving a remainder. (Glossog. Xov.) 

•[ bipartient number: The same as B. 
substantive (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : A number which divides 
another into two equal parts without leaving 
a fraction. Thus 4 is a bipartieut of S, and 25 
of 50. 

bi-par'-tile, a. [From Lat prefix bi, part. A 
suffix -He.) Bipartible, which may be divided 
into two. (Martyn.) 

bl-par -tite, a. [In Ital. bipartite ; from Lat 
bipartitus , pa. par. of bipartio = to divide into 
two parts ; prefix bi = two, and partio — to 
share, to part ; pars = a part. In Fr. biparti.] 
Divided into two, bi parted. Used— 

1. Spec. : Of things material. 

" Hi# l Alexander's] empire was bipartite into AaL» 
and Syria." — Gregory : Posthuma, p. 159, 

2. Fig. : Of thiogs not material. 

"The divine late is also bipartite; some thelata 
supposing God both to decree and to doe all things i n 
os (evil as well as good), or by his immediate influencs 
to determine all actions, and so make them alike 
necessary to us." — Cud worth : Intellectual System, 

Pret, p. l. 

Bot. : Parted in two from the apex almost 
but not quite to tbe base. Applied to leaves, 
&c. 

t bi-par-tl -tion,s. [In Fr. bipartition; from 
Lat. bipartitum , supine of bipartio = to divide 
into two parts ; prefix bi = two, and partio — 
to share, to part ; pars — a part) Tbe act or 
operation of dividing into two parts. The 
state of being so divided. (Glossog. Xov., 2nd 
edition, 1719.) 

t bi-pci '-tent, a. [From Lat prefix bi = two, 
and EDg‘ patent.) Open on both sides. 
( Glossog . Xov.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, a*, oe = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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•bl-peche, bt-pe-chen (pa. par. bipehte), v.t. 
[A.S. bepa:can ; pa. par. bepceht = to deceive, 
or seduce.] Todoceive. (0. Eng. Horn., i. 91.) 

bl-pec’-tin-ate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and pcctinatus = sloped two opposite 
ways, like a comb ; pecten :=• a comb; ptcto = 
to comb.] 

Bat., die.: Having two margins each pecti- 
nate, i.e., toothed like a comb. (H'e&ster.) 

bi'-ped, cl & s. [In Fr. bipide ; Port, bipede. 
From Lat. prefix bi = two, and pes, genit. 
pedis = foot.] 

A. As adjective : Having two feet. 

" By which the man, when heaveuly life was cvoaed. 
Became a helidcit*. naked, biped beast." 

Byron: An Epistle. {H'tchardton.) 

B. yts substantive : A man or other being 
walking on two feet as contradistinguished 
from a quadruped walking on four. 

" No serpent or fishes ovqjarous, have any stones at 
all. neither bl/^U nor quadruped oviparous have any 
extoriourly."— Browne : I’ulgar Errourt. 

bi'-pcd-al, bip'-ed-al, a. [la Fr. bipedal; 
from Lat fti/xw, genit. bipedu = two-footed.] 
[Biped.] Having two feet. 

"... in this case it would have become either more 
strictly quadrui>ed or bipedaL"— Darwin : Detcent of 
Man. K 1., eb. lv. 

bl’-pel ta-ta, s. pi. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two. and peila ; Gr. jreArrj (pelte) = a small, 
light shield of leather, without a rim. It 
was geuerally crescent-shaped.] 

Zool . .* Cuvier's name for a family of Cms- 
.taceans, one of two making up the order 
Stoniapoda. It was so called because the 
testa is divided into two bucklers, whereas in 
the other family, the Unipeltata, there is but 
one. The former is now generally called 
Phyllosoinidtii, nnd the latter Squillidie, whilst 
a third family, the Mysbhe. has been placed 
with them under the Stoinapoda. (See these 
terms.) 

bl-pel tate, n. [ Bipelt ata.] 

Zool. : Having a covering like two araall 
shields, or like a double shield. 

bi-pen'-nate, bl-pen-na'-ted, a. [From 
Latin prefix bi, aod pennatus — feathered, 
winged. Compare also bi'pennis = having two 
wings; bi — two, and penna = a feather, a 
wing.] 

1. Zool. : Having two wings. 

” All blpennated insects have poises joined to the 
bod y ." — Her ha m. 

* 2. Bot. : The same as Bipjnnated (q.v.). 

bl-pen nat-I par - ted, a. [From Latin 
prefix bi = two, and Eng. pennati-parted 
(q.V.).] 

Bot.: Twice pennati-parted, doubly divided 
into partings or partitions— applied to the 
venation of a leaf and its lobings. ( Lindley : 
Introd. to Bot.) 

bi-pen-n&t-i-sec'-tcd, a. [From Lat. pref. 
bi = two, and Eng. pennatisected (q.v.).] The 
aame as bipennati-parted, except that the 
double divisions are into segments instead of 
Into partitions. (Lindley: Introd. to Bot.) 

bl-pen~nis, 3. [Lat. biennis, as adj. = having 
two edges ; as subst. = an axe with two edges, 
a battle-axe; from prefix bi. and prana = a 
feather ; another form of pinna = a feather, a 
wing.] A two-edged axe, a battle-axe. 

bi’-pe§, s. [Lat. bipes = two-footed ; from 
prefix hi = two, and pes = foot.] 

1. Ora.hxng.: A name given to a lizard 
from the Cape of Good Hope— the .-tupuis 
bipes of Linnams, the Scelotcs bipcs of Gray. 

2. Zool. : A genua of reptiles, belonging to 
the order Sauna, and the family Gvmnnph- 
th.ilmidie. The hinder legs are imperfect, and 
thus the first step is taken towards their dis- 
appearance in the Ophidia (Serpents), tn which 
these lizards are closely akin. Some species 
are now transferred to the genus Pvgopns 
(q.v.). Example: Bipes Upidopndus, Lacopcde, 
now Pygopns lepidojxxlus. It is from Australia. 

bi-pct'-al-ous, a. [From prefix bi = two, 
and Lat. prtalum = a metal plate. From Gr. 
ir^raAoe (vctalon) = a leaf, a petal, a plate of 
metal.] [Petal.] 

Bot.: Having two petals in the flower. 

bi -pbor-a, bi phor-cs, s. pi. [From Lat. 
prefix bi, and Gr. <frepui (phero) ; the aame aa 
Ijit. fero — to bear. ] 


Zool. : Aa order of Tunica ted Molluscoida, 
consistiog of free-swimmiug aaimals, trans- 
parent as glass, and having aa aperture at 
each end of their tubular body, the one for 
the ingress and the other for the exit of water. 
The typical genus is Salpa. The nearest 
affinity of the Biphora is with the Ascidians. 
[Ascidia.] 

bi - pin' - nate, bi - 
pin -na- ted, a. 

[From Lat. prefix bi, 
and Eng. pinnated. 

Lat. prefix bi = two, 
and jnnnatus = fea- 
thered ; pinna = a 
feather.] 

Bot.: The term used 
when the leaflets of a 
pinnate leaf are them- 
selves pinnate. A 
great many of the 
Acacias whicli consti- 
tute so marked a fea- 
ture in tropical jungles 
have beautifully bi- bipinnate leaf. 
pinnate leaves ; so 
also have their aear allies, the Mimosas. 

bl-pin-nftt'-i-f id, * bl-pen-n£.t’-i-f id, a. 

[From Lat. prefix bi — two ; and Eng. pinna- 
tifid, pennatifid (q.v.).] 

Bot . : Twice piunatifid. The term used 
when the lobes or sinuations of a pinnatifid 
leaf are themselves pinnatifid. 

bi-pli'-cate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = two, 
and plicatus = folded : pa. par. plica = to 

fold.] 

Bot. : Twice folded together. (HenslowJ 

t bl-pli^'-l-ty, s. [From Lat. biplex , geait. 
biplicis = double, and Eng. suffix -ity.] The 
state of being twice folded, reduplication. 
(Roget.) 

bi-po -lar, a. [From prefix bi = two, and 
polar (q’v.).] Doubly polar. (Coleridge.) 

Bi pont, Bi-pon’-tine, a. [From Lat. bi - 
pontinus = pertaining to Bipontium, now 
Zweibrucken, in Bavaria.] 

Biblio . : Relating to booka published at 
Bipontium. (See etym.) 

*biprene, bipreone, v.t. [A.S. pref. bi, 
and preon - a clasp, a bodkin.] To pin, to 
tag ; to fasten down. (N.E.D.) 

bl-pu'dc-tato, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and punctatus — punctus = a puncture, 
with suffix -ate.] [Punctate.] 

Entom., <tc. : Having two puuctures. 

bl-punc -tu-al, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and punctus =■ a puncture, ... a point, 
with suffix -ah] [Puncture.] Having two 
points. (Maunder.) 

bl-pu'-pil-late, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, and papilla = (1) an orphan girl ; (2) the 
pupil of the eye.] 

Entom . ; Having two pupil-like markings, 
ditreriug in colour in the ocellus of a butter- 
fly's wing. 

bi-quad -rate, 3. [In Ger. biqitadrnt. Lat. 
prefix bi = two, and quadratus = squared, 
square ; quadra — to make square ; quadrum 
= a square ; quatuor = four.] The fourth 
power of a number or quantity. [Biquad- 
ratic. ] 

*’ Otpmdrate, the fourth power In Algebra, arising 
from the multiplication of a square number or quau- 
tity by itself ’’—Glouag. .Vot>. 

bi -quad -rat -ic, a. !c s. [In Fr. biqnadra- 
tique ; Port, biqmulrado.] [Biquadrate.] 

A. As adjective (Arith., Alg.. Ac.) : Twice 
squared, i.e., squared, and iheu squared 
again ; raised to the fourth power ; containing 
such a fourth power, or pertaining to that 
which does so. (See the compound terms 
which follow.] 

B. .-Is iubsfanfirc (.4rifA., Alg. , <tc.): The 
fourth power; that is, the square multiplied 
by the square. Thus jr* is the biquadratic of 
x, and n* + 4 a 3 b + G a 1 b 3 + 4 a b’ + b* is tlie 
biquadratic of n + b. 

biquadratic equation. An equation 
containing the fourth power of the unknown 
quantity in it, whether with or without the 
powers les9 than the fourth. Thus x* + 3x 
•+• 4 2 x a — x* is a biquadratic equation. 


biquadratic parabola. A curve of 
the third order, having two infinite legs tend- 
ing in the same direction. 

biquadratic root. The square root of 
a square root ; the square root of a number, 
and then its square root again extracted. 
Thus 2 is the biquadratic root of 16, because 

^16 is = 4, and -/i = 2. 

* bi-quash* v.i. [Quash.] To be rent in 
pieces. 

"And a1 bitjucuihed the roebe”— P. Plowman, JC.57L 

* bl-que'st, s. [Bequest.] 

* bl-que-tben, v.t. [From A.S. be, and eud- 
than — to speak or moan in grief, to mourn, to 
lament.] To bewail. 

’’ And »meren f nnd vrindeu and biquethen. 

And waken u sit ben xl uigt.” 

Story of Gen. i Exod., 2,4t$*9. 

bi -quin -tile, s. [Lat. bi = two, and quin- 
tills = pertaining to tbe fifth mouth of tha 
old Roman year, afterwards July ; quintus = 
the fifth ; quinque = five.] 

Astrol. : An aspect of the planets, first 
noted by Kepler, when their distance Irom 
each other is f of a circle, i.e., 144°. (Glossog. 
Nov.) 

* bi-quua d, pret. of v. [From pref. bi, and 

* A.S. ewetkan = to say, tell.] [Bequeath.] 
Ordered, appointed. 

"God bi-quuad watrea here stede." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., U7. 

* bir, * bur, s. [0. Icel. byrr.] Rage, fury. 

"To him he etirt with bir fill prim.” 

/toaine and Gouraine, 1,66L 

bi-ra'-di-ate, bi-ra'^dl-a-ted, n. [From 
Lat. bi = two, and radiafits, pa. par. of radio 
— to furnish with spokes or rays ; radius = 

. . . a-spoke, a raj’.] Having two rays. 

birgh, * bir9bc, * ber9he, * bik*9be t 
* birke (Eng.), birk (5cofcb). s. A: a. [A.S. 
beorc, birce, byree ; O. Icel. biork ; Sw. bjork ; 
Dan. birk, birke- tree ; Dut berk; (N. H.)Ger. 
birke; M. H. Ger. birche, birke; 0. H. Ger. 
bircha, piricha ; Russ, bereza ; Pol. brzozn ; 
Serv. breza ; Lith. berzas, all = birch. Skcat 
quotes from Beufey Sansc. bhurja ~ a kind of 
birch, the leaves or bark of which were used 
for writing on.] [Byrche.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The English name of the trees and shrubs 
belonging to the botanical genus Betula (q.v.). 
Two species occur wild in Britain, the Common 
Birch (Betula a Iba) and the Dwarf Birch ( B . 
nuna). The Common Birch has ovate-deltoid, 
acute, doubly serrate leaves. Its flowers are 
in catkins, which come forth in April and 
May. It grows best in heathy soils and in 
alpine districts. The Drooping or IPeejiing 
Birch (B. pendula) is a variety of this tree. 
It grows wild on the European continent aud 
in Asia. The wood of the birch is tongli and 
white. It is used for making brooms ; it is 
often burned into charcoal ; twigs are by 
many employed for purposes of castigation. 
The oil obtained from the white rind Is used 
in tanning Russia leather. [Biacn-oiL.] The 
Russians turn it to account also as a vermifuge 
and as a balsam in the cure of wounds. In 
some countries the bark of the birch is made 
into hats and drinking-cups. The Betula 
nana, or Dwarf Birch, grows iu the Highlands 
of Scotland, in Lapland, fee. It is a small 
shrub, one or two feet high. The I^plamler 
uses the wood for fuel, and the leaves, spread 
over with a reindeer’s skin, for a bed. B. 
lenta is the Mahogany Birch, Mountain Ma- 
hogany, Sweet llireh, or Cherry Birch of North 
America. Its leaves are fragrant, and have 
been used as a substitute for tea. The Canoe 
Birch, of which the North American Indians 
construct their portable canoes, is the B. 
papyracea. 

2. A rod of birch used for castigation. 

" Wby uot go to Westminster or Eton at ouce, man. 
and Lake to Lilly* Grammar aud Accidence, ami to 
tlie fcircA. too, if you like it t”— Scott • A‘ob Hoy. ch 11. 

B. eta adjective or in comjxisition : Of or lie- 
longiug to the tree described under A. (Sec 
the compounds which follow.) 

Lady Birch : A name for Betula alba , Lin. 
[Birch.] (Lytc, Prior, <£c.) 

Silver Birch : Betula alba, Lin. (Lytc, Prior.) 

Best Indian Birch : A terebinth aceoua tree, 
Bursera guvimifcra. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

birch - besprinkled, a. Besprinkled 
with birch. (Used poetically of cliffs.) 



boll, ho^ ; pdilt, Jov^l; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin. benph; po. pern; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb = f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -slon - shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, = bet dpL 
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birch-camphor, birch camphor, s. 

A resinous substance obtained from the bark 
of the Black Birch ( Bctula nigra). 

birch-oil, s . Au oil extracted from the 
bark of the birch-tree. It is used in the pre- 
paration of Russia leather, to which it im- 
parts a eertaiu fragrance, whilst at the same 
time protecting it from becoming mouldy or 
being attacked by insects. 

birch-wine, birchen-wine, a. Wine 
made from the vernal juice of the birch. 

•• She boosts uo charms divloe. 

Yet she can cnrv« mid make ftfrc* 

T. IVurfon : Progr. of Discontent. 

Other obvious com jwunds are : Birch-broom, 
Birch-canoe (tongfeUmo : Song of Hiaicatha, 
xiii.), birch grove, birch-leg f (Ibid., iii.), birch- 
rod, birch- ires, Ac. 

hir^h, v.t. [From birch, a.] To chastise with 
a birch rod ; to flog. 

birched, pa. i xxr. A a. [Birch, t\] 

t bir'-^h^n (Eng.), bir-ken (Scotch), a. [A.S. 
beorern, bircen , byreen ; Put. berken ; Ger. 
trirken.) Pertaining to birch ; composed of 
birch ; made of birch. (Gradually becoming 
obsolete, its place being supplied by the sub- 
stantive birch used adjectively.) [Birken.] 

“ She sate beneath the birchrn tree." 

Scott : The Lady of the Lake, iv. 27. 

* bir'-^hin, a. The same as Birchen (q.v.). 

Birchin Lane, ‘ Birchen Lane, 

* Burchcn Lane, * Birching Lane, s. 

1. (Of the three first forms): A lane or street 
in the City of London in which second-hand 
or ready-made clothes were formerly sold. 
It is one of the lanes connecting Cornhill 
and Lombard Street, and is much more aristo- 
cratic in its character than in the olden time. 
Stow savs the name is a corruption from 
Birchover, the first builder and owuer thereof. 

•* H is discooraa makes not his l»eh»viour. but he 
bove* jt court, os couutreyuieo their clothes in 
Birchindane.” — Qverbury't Char., IT, of a fine Gent. 
(.Var«.) 

* 2. Of the form Birching Lane : A cant term 
for a place where one is to receive a whipping. 
(^4 scha 77t. ) [Uircii, v.*.] 

To send one to Birching Lane : To send 
one to be whipped. (.Yarn.) 

blr^h -lhg, pr. par., a., A s. [Birch, t?.] 

A. & B . As pr. par. £ jxirticipial adj. : In 
a sense corresponding to that of the verb. 

C. subst . ; The act of chastising with a 
bircli twig. 

birch'-wgod, s. A a. [Eng. birch ; icoocL) 

A. y(s sM&sfrmitre : 

1. A wood consisting of birches. 

'■ Forera atuie headlong down through theftIrcftK’ood 
with tie same leap and the same roar .’— Macaulay : 
Bdt. Eng., ch. xiiu 

2. The wood of the birch-tree. 

B. As a/Ijective : 

1. Pertaining to a wood or forest of birch. 

" Strewn o’er it thick as the birch-v*)od leaves.” 
Hemant : Battle 0 f J forgnrten. 

2. Made of, or in any way pertaining to, the 
wood of the birch-tree. 

bir^h'-worts, s. [Eng. birch, and - worts , pL 
suffix.] [Wort.] 

Bot. : Tim name given by Lindley to his 
order Betulaceaj (q.v.). 

blrd(l), • byTde, * berde, *bridde,*bryd 
(Eng.), bird, * beird, * burd, * brid 

(Scotch), s. A a. [Mid. Eng. brid, rarely byrde 
(by letter change from the first form) ; A.S. 
brid = a bird, especially the young of birds. 
There is no evidence as to its remote ety- 
mology. Skeat connects it with A.S. brtdan 
= to breed ; from which Murray dissents.] 

A. substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

t (1) In the Anglo-Saxon sens ? of the term : 
The young of any animal ; a brood. 

* (a) The young of any feathered flying 
biped ; a chicken. 

"As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Uieth the sparrow . . ." 

Shakerp. : Ben. IV., v. 1. 

* (b) The young of any other animal. 

* (c) A child. 

" With my hrwtes my bH l T fed " 

Holy Rood (ed. Morris), p. US. 


(2) A feathered flying biped. 

(a) Gen. : Any feathered flying biped, great 
or small, old or young. 

*• . . . and All the birds of the heaven* were fled."— 

Jer. iv. 26. 

(b) Spec . ; A amnll feathered flying biped, as 
distinguished from a large one, the latter being 
called a fowl. Also especially applied in 
sportiag phraseology to game — e.g., par- 
tridges. (Colloquial.) 

2. Fig. : As a terra of endearment or other- 
wise. 


<l) A ladv. Spec., a young lady, a girl, bo 
called probably, not only frum her youth 
£A 1. (l)j, but also from her beauty, her 
lightness of movement, her ability to sing 
sweetly, and her liveliness of demeanour. 
(Chiefly Scotch .) 

•» Lord John stood In his stable door, 

Said he was bouu to ride ; 

Burd Ellen bOxk! iu her bower door, 

Said she'd riu hy his side." 

Jamieson : Popular Ball. , L 117. 


(2) An appellation for a mau from a woman 
who loves h im. [C. Bird of Arabia.} 


(3) An appellation give a to a man by one 
who believes him too snaring in bis ambition. 
[C. Bird of the Mountain .) 

IL Technically: 

I. ZooL : The English designation of the 
Avcs, the second class of the sub-kingdom 
Yertebrata, standing between the Mammalia 
(Mammals) above, and the Reptilia (Reptiles) 
below. Whilst in their warm blood they are 
more closely akin to the former than to the 
latter, they approach the latter rather than 
the former in various points of anatomical 
structure, especially in their lower limbs. 
[Ornithoscelida.] They agree also with 
Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes in being ovipa- 
rous, whilst the Mammalia bring forth their 
young alive and suckle them for a time. 
Birds are feathered bipeds, with wings used 
by all but a few aberrant species for flight. 
To facilitate this, air cells- communicating 
with the lungs permeate the larger hones, and 
even the huge bills of the hornbill, toucan, 
Ac., the e fleet being greatly to diminish their 
weight. The circulation is rapid, the blood 
warmer than in other vertebrates, and the 
energy, consequently, great. A bird consists 
of a head, a body, and limbs, the latter term 
including the legs, tail, and wings. In the 
ealjoined figure — 



a Is the hllL 
& „ the front Ifronsl 
e „ the crown or summit 
(rertesr). 
d „ the ear. 

« „ the nape of the neck 
1 nucha). 

/ „ the hack or intersca- 
pular regiou. 
g „ the lower back per- 
gum). 


A It the rump ( uropy - 
gium), the part 
where the tail fea- 
thers aro inserted. 
i ,, the tail. 

* „ the legs. 

I „ the wings, 
m „ the belly (abdomen), 
n „ the breast. 
o „ the throat. 
p „ the chin. 


•J For more minute details see Bill, Leo, 
Wing, Tail, Ac. 

Linnaeus divided Birds into six orders, Acci- 
pitres, Picae, Anseres, Gralke, Gallinae, and 
Passeres. All of these, except Picae, are still 
retained under different names. Cuvier, iu 
IS17, recognised six orders, Accipitres, Pas- 
seres, Scansores, Gallinae, Grallae, and Palmi- 
pedes. Vigors, in 1823, adopted the quinary 
arrangement into Raptores, Insessores, Ra- 
sores, Grallatores, and Natatores. Owen, in 
1S66, made seven orders : Natatores, Gralla- 
tores, Rasores, Cantatores, Volitores, and 
Raptores ; and Ilnxley, in 1864, separated 
Birds into Saurururse, containing only the 
Archaeopteryx : the Ratit<e, including the 
Ostrich and" its allies; and the Carinat*. com- 
prehending all ordinary birds. Dallas (fol- 
lowing Vogt's arrangement of 1851) divided 
Birds into" two sections, the Autophagi. in 
which the young birds are capable of feeding 
themselves from the moment of leaving the egg. 


and the Insessores, in which the young remain 
in the nest till they are completely fledged, 
being fed meanwhile by the parents. The 
former section contains four orders, the Na« 
tatores (Swimmers), the Grallatores (Wading 
Birds), the Cursores (Runners), and the 
Rasores (Gallinaceous Birds). The Insessorial 
section also contains four orders, the Columbae 
(Pigeons), the Scausores (Climbing Birds), the 
Passeres (Perchers), and the Raptores (Birda 
of Prey). In A.D. 1711, Ray estimated tha 
birds known and described at " near 500.** 
In 1835, Mr. Swainson conjectured that the 
species, known and unknown, might be about 
6,800. There are more than 10,000 species of 
birds, some confined to narrow localities, others 
widely distributed. Of these, a considerable 
proportion belong to the I'nited States, either 
as summer visitors or as yearly residents 
2. Palcront . : In certain triassic strata in 
Connecticut there are ** ornithichnites,*' or 
fossil footprints like those which birds would 
leave upon the inud or tine sand over which 
they walked. [Footprints, Ornith ichnite.} 
The number of joints in each of the three toes 
is precisely the same as iu modern birds, not- 
withstanding which some think the imprints 
may be those of Dcinosaurian reptiles, of which 
remains have been found in the same stratum. 
The oldest bird, of which the actual feathered 
skeleton has been obtained, comes from the 
lithographic slate of upper oolitic age, quar- 
ried at Solenhofen in Bavaria ; it is the 
Archaeopteryx of Owen (q.v.). Three specimens 
of it are known at present : one in Bavaria, the 
second in the British Museum of Natural 
History, South Kensington, whilst the third 
is in the Berlin University Museum, for 
which it was purchased from Herr Haberleia 
for SO, 000 marks, or about £4,000. This last 
specimen of Archaeopteryx has been examined 
by Professor Carl Vogt, who considers that 
it is neither bird nor reptile, but some- 
thing intermediate between the two : or, to 
be more specific, that while a bird in its in- 
tegument and hinder limbs, it is a reptile 
in all the rest of its organisation. Bones like 
those of birds exist in the Wealden ; opiniou 
has much wavered as to whether they were 
true birds or flying reptiles [Pterodactyl]; 
there is, however, vvlmt appears to he a 
genuine bird in the Greensand. Prof. Marsh 
found in the Cretaceous rocks of America 
two remarkable genera of birds ; the Hesper- 
ornis and the lchtbyornis, the former tar- 
nished with true teeth in a groove, and the 
latter having them lodged in sockets. In 
these respects they approach reptiles, besides 
which the lehtliyornis, like reptiles, has its 
vertebrae coneave at each end. Of tertiary 
birds Owen, in 1846, established four secies 
from the London clay, described from four 
or five fragments of bones and skulls found in 
that eocene deposit. These include a vulture, 
a kingfisher, and an ostrich. Bones of birds 
have been met with somewhat plentifully 
in the Paris gypsum and the lacustrine lime- 
stone of the Limagne d' Auvergne, both fresh- 
water strata of eocene age. From the mio- 
cene beds of France have bee a obtained about 
seventy species, among others, parrots, trogons, 
flamingoes, secretary birds, and marabout 
storks, suggesting the present fauna of South 
Africa. There are birds in the mioeene of the 
Sewalik lulls in India. Of post-tertiary species 
the finest, and also the best known, are the 
gigantic Moas from New Zealand, which seem 
to have been contemporary with man, though 
now they are extinct. The yet more massive 
gEpyoruis, the eggs of which are more than 
thirteen inches in diameter, and equal in capa- 
city to 148 hens' eggs, is found in surface 
deposits in Madagascar. Thus few fossil birds 
are known, and those few are mostly from the 
tertiary or post- tertiary rucks. 

3, Her. : Birds are regarded, some as em- 
blems of the more active, and others of the 
contemplative life. Among the terms applied 
to them are Membercd, Armed, and Close 
(q.v.). When birds are mentioned in blazon, 
without expressing their species, they should 
be drawn in the fonn of the blackbird. 
(Gloss, of Her.) 

B. As adjective : Of, belonging to, or for a 
bird. (See the compounds which follow.) 

C. In special phrases. 

]. A' the birds in the air (Eng. : All thebirds 
in the air): A play among children. (Scotch.) 

" A' the bird! In the air, *mi a* the days o' the week, 
are also common gtunes. as well as the skipping-rope 
aud boney-potA.” — Blackwood : Bag., Aug.. 1621, p 36. 
\jamieton.) 


ffete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
«r. wore, wolf. work, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e. ey = a. qu =- kw. 
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2. Arabian Bird : 

(a) Lit. : The fabled Phoenix. 

(b) One wh)se reputation or whose power 
Is so genuine, that, even if destroyed, it will 
rise again. 

“ Ayr. O Antony ! O thou A rabbin bird /* 

Sftaketp. ; Ant. * Cleon, Hi. 2 

3. Bird and Joe (used jus tulv.): A phrase used 
to denote intimacy or familiarity. (Scotch.) 

Sitting “Bird and Joe," sitting “cheek 
by jowl," like Darby and Joan. (Jcnnicsoa.) 

4. Bird of Jove : The eagle. 

" I mw Jove's bird, the Kotuiu eagle." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, I v. 1 

5. Bird of Juno : 

(n) The peacock. 

(h) The hawk. 

"See the bird of Juno stooping." 

Pop4 : Jtiscel. Poems. 

6. Bird of Xight : The owl 

“Ami yesU-rilny the bird of night did lit, 

F.veu at iiuomlny, qj»»i the market place. 
Hooting ftud itliriekmg." 

Shukesp: Julias Ccrsnr, 1. 3. 

7. Bird of Peace : The dove, so called be- 
cause, on the subsidence of the deluge, it bore 
to Noah in its bill au olive leaf, the symbol 
of peace (Gcu. viii. 11). 

*• The rod, ami bint of peace, mid all such mtiblemi. 
Laid richly im her. * Shakesp, : Hen. 17//., iv. L 

8. Bird of the Mountain : 

(«) I.it. : The eagle. 

(b) Fig. : A man of soaring ambition. 

** Proud bird of the mountain thy plume shall he tom." 

Campbell: Lochiel. 

9. Bird of (he wilderness : The skylark. 

" Bird of the wildentes*, blythesome and cum her less." 

James Hogg : Ode to the Skylark. 

10. Birds of a feather; Birds of self-same 
feather : Men of similar tastes or proclivities ; 
be lice the phrase. 

** For both of you are binit of self tame feather." 

Sltaketp. : 3 Hen. 17., ill 3. 

11. Bi rds of a feather Jlnck together : A preva- 
lent phrase signifying that persons of similar 
tastes draw together and arc generally seen in 
each other's company— scientists with scien- 
tists, religions men with religious men, play- 
actors with play-actors, thieves with thieves. 


bird bolt (I), 5. 

1. Lit.: A short arrow 
with a broad Hat end, 
used to kill birds without 
piercing them. (Lit. A: Jig ) 
it is 8Qinetinies repre- 
sented in heraldry. 

2. Fig. : That which 

siuites one's heart or re- 
putation without deeply 
peuetratiug either. 

"To be generous, jgiiiltlesJ, 
and of free disposition is to 
take those things for bird-bolts 
that you deem cftnuuii bullets . . ."—Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, L 3. 

" Igiiumuce ihould slioot 
Hi* groaa-kuohh'd bird-bolt." 

Minton : IFftaf you will. 

* bird bolt (2), 3. A corruption of one of 
the English names for the Burbot Op v.). 

bird eage, s. A cage for birds. It is 
generally made with wooden bottom and posts, 
and with wire, or, if large, sometimes with 
wicker- work bars on the sides and top. 

“At llio door he hemg the bint-cage." 

Longfe'low: The Sony of Htawatha, xlL 

bird-call, 3. 

1. A little stick, cleft at one end, on which 
is put a leaf of some plant, for imitating the 
cry of birds. ( Goodrich cC Porter.) 

2. A short metallic cylinder, with a circular 
perforated plate at each end ; used to make a 
trilling noise, as a decoy for birds. 

bird catebor, s. Oue whose occupation 
It is to catch bmls. 

. ftwl ludi-ed.* concluded the rtltlc. 'from Ida 
ftindiii-ws fur tlowcra and fur bird*. I would venture to 
»ili;**Ht thdt u florist or a binl-cnfcher 1» a much uioro 
suitable culling f«r him tlmu a p vcV —Moore : /.. R 
(Light of the Harem). 

bird cat eliing, s. & a. 

1. As subs f. : The art, operation, or occupa- 
tion of catching birds. This is on** of the 
regular callings of the Loudon i*oor. In 
Eppiug Forest it was carried on to such an 
extent that there birds became rompjmtlively 
scarce; hut since this “opeu space" lias 
become public property bird-catching bus 
been forbidden. Among the birds caught arc 
tiie linnet, tbe bullfinch, the goldfinch, the 


chaffinch, the green linch, the lark, the night- 
ingale, Ac. Mr. Henry Maybe w calculates 
that one man, who practised the trade for 
sixty years, nmst have caught, lirst and hist, 
about 312, 0U0 birds. The general method 
adopted is the employment of a decoy-bird 
and a net. [Bird-.net.] 

2. As adj. : Pertaining to the catching of 
birds ; a bird-catching apparatus, 

bird -cherry, s. A small tree (the Prunus 
padus, Ac.), wild in Britain, especially in its 
northern parts. It has pendulous racemes 
of white flowers, which appear in May, and 
are succeeded by small black drupaceous 
cherry-like fruits. ( Hooker and Arnott.) 

bird-class, s. A class for teaching birds 
to imitate the uotes of an instrument. There 
are generally about seven birds iu a class. 
The principle is to shut the class up ia a dark 
room, half-starving the performers till they 
imitate the instrument, and gradually let in 
light upon them and partially feed them as a 
reward for singing. Learning to associate 
the singing with the. gradual appearance of 
light and the exhibition of food, they sing to 
obtain these necessaries. (Mayhew.) 

bird conjurer, * brydd-coniuerer, 

». A diviuer by meaos of birds, an augur 
“Thes gentlP . . . bryddeoniurers and dynyoours." 
—Wychffe(Deut. xvlIL H). 

bird-diviner, * brid-deuyner, s. Tbe 

same as Bird-conjurer. 

“Deuynourea and . . . briddeuyneres"— IVyditJe 
( J«r . xxviL $). 

bird duffer, s. A vulgar name for one 
who sells a brightly-coloured and expensive 
bird, which is fouud to be a common oue of 
dull hue painted for sale. The species com- 
monly operated upou is the female green liuch, 
its light-coloured plumage adaptiugit for such 
a purpose. (Mayhew.) 

bird -eye, a. [Bird's-eye.] 

bird-eyed, a. Having eyes like those of 
a bird, that is, possessed of piercing sight. 
'"Slud, *tls the horse-ntiirt out o' the brown study— 
leather the bird-ey'd stroke, eir.*' 

B. Jon ton : Cynthia's Revels. 

bird-faneier, s. One who fancies birds. 
(Used either of an amateur, or of oue who 
makes a livelihood by trapping, keeping, and 
scUiog birds.) 

bird- grass, s. The name given byseeds- 
meu and others to a grass— the Poa trivialis, L. 

bird bouse, s. An Opeu box for birds, 
set up on a long pole, to keep it out of the way 
of cats. It is erected by those who, liking 
birds, wish to miuister to their convenience. 

bird-liee, s. pi. The English name given 
to the small parasites so frequently seen in- 
fecting birds. Naturalists place them in the 
insect order Mallophaga, in immediate proxi- 
mity to the Anoplma, which contains the 
human pediculi. [Mallophaga.] 

bird -like, a. Like a bird. (Used specially 
of a life too much confined.) 

" Fur when ! sec. how they do inonat on high, 
Wiiviujj their out-ativtched wing* at liberty ; 

Then do I think linw bird-like in ft eft^e 
My life I lead, ami grief can never a nope." 

Siccols: Mtr.for Magistrates, p. 553. 

bird-lime, s. 

1. Lit.: A substance whitish and limy in 
appearance. (Used, as its name imports, for 
capturing birds.) It is in general manufactured 
from the bark of the holly, though the berries 
of the mistletoe, and also the balk, boiled m 
water, benten in a mortar, and then mashed, 
may also he employed for the purpose. 

"llolly la of ao vlncoii* n Juice, a* they make blrdltm* 
of the bnrk of It ," — Ha con : Sutural History. 

2. Fig . : Auytliiug lilted to ensnare oue, or 
restrain his departure from a place. 

** Hcftv'u'a binltime wrap* me muml and pluea my 
wuitf*." bryden 

bird limed, a. Smeared with hird-lirae. 
(Lit. A Jig.) 

" I lovo not those " vlscosa l^ncflclft,' those b inti l mat 
klnilin’ft'ioa which I’llny speaks of."— Ho>oeli ; letters, 
L v. 18 . 

bird-loops, « pi. The bars in a bird's 
cage. 

** Tn keep the In ha 1*1 Lint* of the ft! r cl cue captive 
That werw created to sky freedom : sorely 
The mrrcllpM creditor took his llr-t llcht, 

A ud prisuu* their rtr%t moil el*, from such blrd-loopt,” 
Shirley • The H.rd in a Cage, iv l. 

bird-mouthed, a. Mealy-mouthed ; not 


liking to say anything unpleasant, even whei 
it should be done. 

" Ye’re o'er bird-mouth' d . " 

Ramsay: H. Prov., p 35. (Jamieson 1 

bird-net, s. \ net used Tor catching 
birds. It ia about twelve yards square, and 
laid flat on tbe ground, to which it is affixed 
by four iron pins, its sides remaining loose. 
Upou it is put a cage with a decoy-bird in it, 
giveo to singing cheerfully. When other birds 
congregate around it, the man, who has been 
lying fl3t on his face twenty or thirty yards otr, 
pulls a string, which makes the loose sides of 
the net colhipse and fly together, imprisoning 
the birds around the cage. (Afnyfteu*.) 

bird- organ, s. A small organ used In 

teaching birds to sing. 

bird-pepper, s. The fruit of a plant, 

the Capsicum frurenfim. When ripe it is 
gathered, dried in the sun, pounded, and mixed 
with salt. Afterwards it is preserved in 
bottles with stoppers, aad is called Cayenne 
pepper. 

bird-seed, s. A name aometiiues given 
to heads ol Plantain, Plantago major (Linn.), 
aud to Canary Grass, Phalaris canarieuds 
(Linn.), from their being given to birds for 
food. (Prior, p, 22.) 

bird-spider, s. A genus of spiders — the 
Mygale, and specially the Af. avieularia , a 
large species inhabiting Surinam, which, as 
both its English and its scientific names im- 
port, was formerly believed to catch birds. 
[Mygale.] 

t bird -swindler, 5 . [Bird-duffer.] 

bird-trap, s. A two-winged flap-net 
sprung by hand, or a box-trap supported on a 
figure- of- four, with a trigger to be touched by 



ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BIRO-TRAP. 
(/Vom “ Wilkinson s Ancient Egyptians ") 


the bird, or sprung by a person on watch. 
The nettiog of birds by the former method is 
well pictured i q the ancient Egyptian paintings. 
(Knight.) The trap was generally made of 
net- work, strained over a frame. It consisted 
of two semi-circular sides or flaps of equal 
sizes, oue or both moving on the common bar 
or axis upon which they rested. When tire 
trap was set, the two flaps were kept open by 
means of strings, probably of catgut, which 
the moment tile bait that stood in the centre 
of the bar was touched, slipped aside, and 
allowed the two sides to eollnpse, rad thus 
secured the bird. The Egyptian nets were 
very similar to those used iu Europe at the 
present day, but prolwldy larger, aud requir- 
ing a greater number of persons to manage, 
which may be attributed to au imperfectioo 
iu their contrivance for closiug them. 

bird-wltted, «. Tending to roam from 
subject to subject : destitute of concent rati ve- 
aess ; without llxity of attention. 

bird's-bill, s. A plant (Trigondla ornitho- 

rhynch us). 

bird’s-bread, s. A name for a plant— 
Scdum acre, which the French call by the cor- 
responding term Pain d'oiseau. It is not 
known why the name is given. 

bird’s-oye, bird’s ^yes, bird-eyo. 
bird-een (Scotch ecu is = Eng. eyes), $. A cl 

A. .Is substantive : 

1. Zool. Ortl. Lang . (lit.): The eye or eyes 
of a bird. 

2. Btd. : The name of several plants with 
small bright, usually blue flowers. 

(1) A widely-dillused name for Emmica 
thamadrys. 

(2) A name for a plant, called more fully 
the Bird's-eye Primrose, It is the Primula 
ftrinosa. It has pale lilac flowers with a 
yellow eye. The whole plant is powdered with 
a substance smelling like musk. It grows ia 
the north of England, or rarely in Scotlaud. 

(3) A name sometimes givea to the yh/onia 
atHmnna/is, mid indeed to the whole genus 
Adonis, more commonly designated " Phea- 
sant's eye." 


boil, btfy; pdilt, Joxbl; cat, $ell, ehorus, $hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, ^Cenophon, e^cist. -Irig. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun ; -^ioa. -sion zhun. -tious, -sious, -eious shlis. -blc, -die, = b$l* d$L 
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bird— birk 


*[ American Bird's-eye: A plant— Primula 
yusilla. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

3. A variety of manufactured tobacco, in 
which the riba of tha leaves ara cut along 
with tha fibre. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Resembling a bird'a-eya, as “Bird's-eya 
primrose” (q.v.). 

2. Seen as a landscape might ba by a hird 
flying over a country— i.e., seen from ahove. 
A Bird's-eye view (q.v.). 

Bird's-eye maple : A North American tree — 
Acer saccharinum, called also tha Sugar-maple. 
[Acer, Sugar-maple. ] 

Bird's-eye Primrose : Tha same as Bird’s- 
eye. A, 2 (2). 

Bird's-eye view, Bird-eye view : A view snch 
as must present itaelf to a bird flying over a 
country, .and consequently looking at the 
landscape from ahove. Though a country 
represented in this way on a map has its 
prominent features exaggerated, yet to the 
unimaginative it gives a more lively and even 
a more correct view of the country than or- 
dinary representationa or mapa of the normal 
type could do. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Viewing from the Piagah of his pulpit the free, 
moral, happy, flourishing, and glorious state of France, 
vlua bird-eye landscape of a promised land."— Burke 
on the French Revolution. 

* That government being so situated, as to have & 
large range of prosit, and as it were a bird’t-eye view 
of everything. '—Burke : Letter to Thomas Burgh, Etq. 

hird’s-foot, s. 

1. In Zool. (Lit.): The foot of a bird. 

Bird's- foot Star, Bird's-foot Sea-star : 

Zool. : Palmipes membranaceus , a British 
echinoderm. 

2. In Botany: 

(1) The Eoglish name of the Ornithopus, a 
genus of papilionaceous plants. Thera is a 
British species — the Ornithopus perpusillus, or 
Common Bird's-foot. It is so called from its 
long seed-pods, which resemble bird's feet. 
It has pinnate leaves with 6—9 pairs of ter- 
miual leaflets. The flowers are white, with 
red lines. It is found in Scotland. 0. sativus , 
or the Serradilla Bird's-foot, introduced from 
Portugal about ISIS, has proved a most valu- 
able fodder-plant. 

(2) A plan t — E u phorb ia ornithopus. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

Bird's-foot clover : Withering's name for the 
Bird's-foot Trefoil (q.v.). 

Bird's-foot Trefoil : The English nama of 
the Lotus — a genua of papilionaceous plants, 
with trifoliolate leaves, umhellate flowers, and 
legumes with a tendency to be divided into 
many cells. Three species— the L. comiculatus, 
or Common, the L. major, or Narrow-leaved, 
and the L. angustissimus, or Slender bird’s-foot, 
Trefoil — occur in Britain. The first-named 
plant is very common, enlivening pastures all 
through the country’ and the sea-coast every- 
where with its yellow flowers. 

bird’s-knotgrass, s. A book-name for 
a plant, Polygonum aviculare (Linn.). 

bird’s-mouth, s. 

1. Lit. : The mouth of a bird. 

2. Carp. : The notch at the foot of a rafter 
where it rests upon and against tha plate. 

bird’s-nest, s. k a. 

A. As substantive: 

I. Lit. : Tha nest of a bird. Those of the 
several species vary’ in their miuor details so 
as to be in most cases quite distinguishable 
from each other. One of the street- trades of 
Loudon is the selling of bird's-nests. 

•’Of the street sellers of birdt-netU. " — St a yhew : 
London Labour. U. 82. 

*1 Edible bird’s-nests are nests built by the 
Collocalia esculenta, and certain other species 
of swallows inhabiting Sumatra, Java, China, 
and some other parts of the East. The nests, 
which are deemed a luxury hy the Chinese, 
are formed of a mucilaginous substance, 
aecreted by the birds themselves from their 
salivary' glands. 

EL Figuratively and technically: 

1. Either the popular or book-names of 
several plants. 

t (1) The Wild Carrot, Daunts Carota (Linn.) 

** The whole tuft [of flowers] is drswii together when 
the seed is ripe, resemhling a Virde's-oest ; whereupou 
it bath beene named of some birtf t-nest."— Gerard : 
Herbal, 87a 


(2) The Common Parsnip, Pastinaca sativa, 
L. (Ger. Appendix.) 

(3) Tha modern hook-name of tha genus 
Monotropa. (Hooker and Arnott.) 

•f Yellow Bird's- nest: Monotropa hypopitys. 

(4) A fern : Aspleuium (Thamnopteris) nidus. 

Bird's-nest Pexiza : Tha common name for 

the species of Cyuthus and Nidularia, two 
geuera of fungi. 

2. Naut. : A look-out station at a mast-head 
for a seaman sent up thither to watch for 
whales. [Crow's-nest.] 

B. As adjective : Resembling a hird ’a nest ; 
in any way pertaining to a bird's nest. [A., 

11.(5)-] 

Bird's-nest Orchis: One of tha orchidese, 
Neottia or Lister a Xitlus-avis, L. The English 
designation is a translation of the Latin Nidus- 
avis. The plaot is so called from haring its 
root composed of uuiuerous fleshy fihres aggre- 
gated in a bird’s-nest fashion. Gerard indi- 
cates the kind of nest which in his new it 
resembles, saying that it ” hath many tang- 
ling rootes platted or crossed one over another 
veria intricately, which resembleth a crowe's 
nest made of stickes.” It has dingy brown 
flowers growing in spikes, and is found in the 
northern parts of Britain. 

birds-of-paradise, s. Tha English de- 
signation of a family of Conirostral birds— the 
Paradiseid«e. They are closely allied to the 
Corvidae (Crows), with which, indeed, they are 
united by some writers. They have magni- 
ficent plumage, especially the males, who can 
moreover elevate quite a canopy of plumes 
behind their necka. When first discovered 
they were the subject of many mytha. They 
were supposed to be perpetually on the wing, 
having no feet, a fable perpetuated hy Lin- 
nseus in the nama apoda or footless, given to 
the best-known and finest species. The fact 
was that the inhabitants of New Guinea, their 
native region, cut otf the feet before selling 
them to Europeans. The fahle of the Phoenix 
is helieved to have been framed from mytha 
current about the Birds of Paradise. [Phoenix.] 

bird’s-tare, s. A name given to a plant, 
geuus Arachia. 

bird’s-tongue, s. A name given to 
various plants : — 

1. Stellaria holostea. (Linn. : Ger. Apex.) 
Britten and Holland consider the name to 
have heen founded on the shape of the leaves. 

2. The fruit of the Ash-tree (Fraxinns ex- 
celsior), so called from the form thereof being 
like to a bird’s-tongue. (Coles.) 

3. A tree, Acer campestre, the common 
Maple. (Evelyn.) 

4. Senecio paradoxus, the Great Fen Rag- 
wort, a composite plant. 

5. Anagallis a rvensis, the Scarlet Pimper- 
nel. 

6. The book-name for a plant genua, Ornitho- 
glossum, belonging to the order Melanthaceae 
(Melanths.) 

*[ Other obvious compounds are : Bird- con- 
noisseur (Mayhew : London Labour and the 
London Poor); fcmMover (Ibid.) ; bird- note 
(Hemans : Siege of Valent ia ); 6trd-stutfer, 
bird- stuffing ; bird- trade (Mayhew), Ac. 

* bird (2), $. [Birth.] ( Story of Gtn. and 
Exod., 2,591.) 

bird, v.t. [From bird, 8. (q.v.)] To catch 
birds. (Generally in the present participle.) 
[Birding.] 

” I do Invite you to-morrow moraine to my house to 
breakfast ; after we'll & birding together.*'— Shakesp. : 
Merry iVivet, iii 3. 

bird -er, * byr -der, a, [Eng. bird ; -er.] A 
bird-catcher. 

”... wherewith they be caught like as the byrder 
beguyleth the hyrdea.''— I'ire* : I rut met. of Christian 
ll'omen, hk. L, ch. xiv. 

bir'-die, bir'-dy, bur-die, $. & a. [Diinin. 

of bird.] 

A. As sttbsfnnrire; 

1. Lit. : A little bird. 

" A‘ the birdies lilt in tnnefu’ meed." 

Tarrat : Poems, p. 2. (Jamieson.) 

2. Fig. : A name of endearment for a littla 
girl or for a young woman. 

” For ae blink o' the bounie hurdles!' 

Bums: Tam O'Shanter. 

B, As adj . : Pertaining to the feathered 
class. 


” An’ our guidwife s wee birdy cocks." 

Burnt ; Elegy on the Tear 1788 

bir'-dlAg (1), pa. par., a., & s. [Bird, v.] 

A. & B. As present participle: In sense* 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive: Tha act of seeking to 
shoot or snare birds. 

birding-piece, s. A gun to ahoot birds 
with, a fowling-piece. 

"Mr*. Ford. There they always use to dUcharge 
their birding-piece* ; creep into the kiln hole." 

Shaketp. : Merry Wirea, iv. 2. 

* bir'-ding (2), S. [Burden.] (Scotch.) 

bird man, s. [Eng. bird; -man.) A bird- 
catcher,’ a fowler. 

“A«4 fowler was bending his net. a blackbird asked 
him what he was doing ; way. says he, 1 am laying the 
foundations of a city, and ao the birdman drew out of 
eight." — L' Estrange. 

bird-nest, v.i. [Eng. bird; nest.] To aaek 
after the neats of birds. 

bird-nest -iAg, a. & s. [Eng. bird; nest; 
-;«?.] 

A- As adjective : Going after birds' nests. 

B, As substantive : Tha act or practice of 
going after birds’ nests. 

” I go out bird-netting three times a week."— May- 
hew : London Labour, iL 82. 

* bi reave, * bireavien, v.t. The same as 
Bereave [q.v.). (Layamon, 301,311.) 

* bir-ede, * blr-re’-den (pret. • biredde, bi- 
radde, bireadde , biradden), v.t. [From A.S. 
bertedan = to counsel.] To counsel ; to ad- 
vise. ( Layamon , 21,072.) (■Sfrafmautt.) 

bl-re me, s. [Lat. biremis = (1) a two-oared 
boat ; (2) a galley with two banks of oara. 
Bi, iu cuiup., two, and remus = an oar.] A 
Roman ship of war with two hanks of oara. 
It was inferior in magnitude and strength to 
the trireme. 

bi-ret-ta, s. [ltak berretta ; Sp. birreta ; from 
Late Lat. birretum = a cap.] 

Eccles. : The square cap worn by Roman and 
by some Anglican clerics. Priests wear black 
birettas, bisbops and monsignori purple, and 
cardinals red 

bir-gan’-der, s. [Beroander.] 

bir'-gUS, s. [Mod. Lat birgits (Leach).] A 
genus of Crustacea, belonging to the Paguridfe 
(Hermit Crabs). B. latro is the Thief-Crab, 
so called because it is said to climb up cocoa- 
nut trees and pandanuses to feed upon their 
fruit. It is found in the Isles Amhoyua and 
Fiance, living in holes at the roots of trees 
not far from the shore. It is sometimes 
called also the Purse-crab. 

bi-rbom-boi-dal, a. [From Lat prefix bi 
— two, and rhomboides =a rhomboid (q.v.).] 

Geom. £ Crystallog. : Having a surface com- 
posed of twelve rhombic faces, which being 
taken six and six, and prolonged in idea tiU 
they intercept each other, would form two 
diflereot rhombs. 

* bir -l, s. [A.S. burh, pL burga - (1) a town, 
a city, (2) a fort, a castle, (3) a court, a palace, 
a house.] A city. 

” He led hem al!e to loeepes biri." 

Story of Gen. & Exod., 2,267. 

* bi ri -den, v.t. [A.S. beridan — to ride 
around.] To ride around. (Layamon, 10,739.) 

4 bir-ie, s. [O. Dut beree{?) = a hier.] The 
same as Bier (q.v.). (Ayenbite, 25S.) 

4 bir'-ied, pa. par. [Buried.] (Story of Gen. 
£ Exod., 256, Ac.) 

* bir-i-el, * bir-iell , 4 bir-i-gell, * ber -1- 
ele, * ber'-y-el, 4 byr'-y-ele, $. IA.S. 
byrigels = a sepulchre.] A burying- place ; a 
tomb. 

” Aod whanne the bodl waa takeiu, Joseph lappide 
It lu a cleu© seudel, and leide it in hts oew biriel that 
he had hewun in a Rtoon."— Wycliffe (Purvey): Matt. 
xivii. 60. 

* bir l-en, v.t. [Bury.] 

4 bi-rin-nen (pret. bieom), v.t. [Eng. prefik 
bi, and O. Eng. rin = to run.] To run around. 
(Layamon, 26,064.) (Stratmann.) 

birk, t'.i. [A.S. beorean = to bark ; byreth — 

barks [Bark]; or from lceL berkia = to 
boast.] To give a tart answer, to converse in 
a sharp and cutting way. (Jamieson.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 80, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 





















BIRDS. 


f fcLITE-AND-RED MACAW. 

2 INCOMPARABLE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
S GOLDEN BIRD OF PARADISE. 

4 RESPLENDENT TROOON. 

5 KING BIRD OF PARA DISK 

6 FIRE WEAVER. 

7 PARADISE FLYCATCHER. 

8 BROAD-SHAFTED WIIIDAH-BIRD. 

5 MARSH HAWK. 

10 BALD EAGLE. 

11 BARRED OWL. 

12 GOLDEN PHEASANT, 
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birk s. [Birch.] A birch. 

(а) Scutch: 

" Lot fragrant birki in woodhinea drest, 

My craggy clitl's adorn." 

Buna: UumbU Petition of Bmar Water. 

(б) As q li English dialectic word. (Used in 
East Yorkshire.— Prof. Phillips.') 

t (c) As o poetic word in ordinary English : 

" Shadows of the silver Mr* 

Sweep the green that folds thy grave.” 

Penny ion : A Dirge, v. L 

birk-knowe, s. A knoll covered with 
birches. (Scotch.) 

. wrapped in her plaid upon the . . . sunny 
side of the buk-knou>e “—Li<jht$ and bhadowt, p. 38. 

* birk-en, v.t. [From 6 irk — birch, and 
verbal suffix -€«.] To birch, to beat with a 
birch twig or rod. 


birk’-en, t bir-kin, a. [From A.S. bircen 
= birchen.] Of or belonging to birch. (ScofcA) 
" Ou Yarrow bauks the birken ahaw.** 

Burnt : Blythe was the. 

bir-kle (1), a. [From Scotch Mrfc = a birch, 
and suffix * ie — y.] Abounding with birches. 

birk ie (2), bir-ky, o. & s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. From A.S. beorcan = to bark, or leel. 
berkia — to boast ] 

A. As adjective (of the form, birkie) : 

1. Tart in speech. (Jamieson.) 

2. Lively-spirited, mettlesome. (Galt.) 

B. As substantive (of the form birkie and 
birky) : 

1. A lively young fellow, a person of mettle. 
.( Scotch .) 

*• I ken how to gle the birkiet talc short fee*."— 
Scott : Beart of Midlothian, ch. xii. 

2. A childish game at cards, in which the 
players throw down a card alternately. Oaly 
two play ; and the person who throws down 
the highest takes up the trick. It is tha same 
as the Engliah game of " Beggar my neigh- 
bour.'' 

*' But BuckUw cared no more about riding the first 
hor« and that sort of thing, than he. Crelgengelt, did 
about a game at birkie “—Scott : Bride of Lammer- 
m»or, ch. axil. 

H Au Id birky: Old boy. (Scotch.) (Collo- 
quial.) 

" Spoke like ye'reiell auld 6 irky. n 

Bamt ty : Poemt, ii. 92. 


birl (1), * birle, * bir-len, v.t. & i. [From 

A S. byrlian = to giva to drink ; to serve as 
a butler ; O. leel. byrla.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To administer liquor to, to pour out 
liquor for guests. 

" The wine thar with in vescliell grete and small, 
Quhilk to him gaif Aeeates his rial hoist, 

*lo thauie he birtit . . ." Doug. : Virgil, 19. 9. 

2. To ply with driuk. 

" She birled him with the ale aud wine." 

Minetrelty, Border, ii. 45. 

3. To drink plentifully. 

" They birle the wine in honour of Bnchut ." 

Doug. : Viryil, 79, 46. 

4. To club money for the purpose of pro- 
curing drink. '• I'll birle my bawbie." I will 
contributa my share of the expense. (Jamie- 
son.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To drink in company with others. 

"And then ganging majoring to the piper's HowfT. 
vri’a' the idle loous m the country, and sitting there 
birling at your uuclet cost," SiC.—Tnlet of »«J/ Land- 
lord, it. 104. [Jamie ton.) 

2. To contribute money to purchase liquor. 

" Now settled gossies sat, and keen 
Did for fresh bickers birle." 

Ramtay: Poemt, i. 262. ( Jamieton .) 


birl (2), v.i. [Bimin. from birr (q.v.). Both 
ara imitated from the sound.] 


1. To make a noise like a cart driving over 
atones, or mill-stones at work, ltdenutes a 
constant drilling sound. 


M The temper-pin she gl es a tirl. 

An' aplu» but slow, yet seems to birl." 
v Morriton : Poemt , n 6. 

2. To move rapidly. 

" ^ ow through the air the auld lx>y birTd . " 

Duvldton: Sea*o»t,]X 89. (,/amicion.) 


* blr-law, * bir ley, * bur-law, * byr- 
law, ' byr lay, s. [A corruption of boor; 
Ger. baiter = a countryman, rustic ; mnl Eng. 
law.] liustic law, local law or regulations. 

* birlaw court, * byrlaw court, 
M barley court, Ac. Local courts cliusvn 
by neighbours to decide disputes between 
neighbour and neighbour. 


" Birlaw courts, the qubilke are rewled be consent of 
neighbours.' — S*ea« ; Beg. Majest., p. 74. 

* birle, s. [A.S. byrle , byrek ; O. leel. byrli.) 
A cup-bearer. (Ormulum, 14,023.) 

birled, pa. par. & a. [Birl, v.f.j 

birle y, s. [Corrupted from barley (?).] (Scotch.) 

birley-oats, barley-oats, s. A species 
of oats. 

"... by sowing their bear immediately after their 
oats . . . aud by using a species of oata called birley. 
This grain (which is also white), ie distinguished from 
the coinmou white oats, in its appearance, chiefly by 
its shortness. It does not produce quite so good meal, 
nor so good fodder. —/*. Strathdon, Abtrd. Statist. 
Acc. xiii. 173. ( Jamietrm .) 

bir -lie-man, bir' ly-man, s. [Birlaw and 
man. Comp. AS. birighman = a city officer.] 
The petty officer connected with a burgh of 
barony. (Scotch. ) 

"... whs* a Whig and a Hanoverian, and be 
managed by his doer. Jamie Howie, wha's no fit to be 
a birlitman, let be a bailie . . .“—Scott : Waverl* y, 
ch. xlii. 

bir’-lln, s. [From Gael, bhairlin .] A long- 
oared boat of the largest size, often with six, 
sometimes with eight oars ; generally used by 
the chieftains in the Western Islands. It 
seldom had sails. 

"... tbe Stewart's bi rlin or galley.”— Jfarf in: St. 
Hilda, p. 12. [Jamieton.) 

* birl-ifrg ( 1 ), pr. par., a., & s. [Birl (1 ).] 

A. k E. As present participk and participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

C. .4s sitftstanfive; A meeting for drinking, 
a drinking bout, a drinking match, properly 
including the idea that tbe drink is clubbed. 

*' Na, Da. chap I we are no gauging to the Laird's, 
but to a little birling at the Brokeuburn-foot, where 
there will be mony a braw lad aud lasa. "—Scoff : Bed- 
gauntlet, Letter XL 

bir'-HAg ( 2 ), pr. par., a., & s. [Birl (2 ).] 

A. & B. .4s present participle and participial 
adjective: lu senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

C. .4s subsfanffre: A noise, as of a revolving 
wheel. 

" Birling— making a grumbling noise like an old. 
fashioned spinning-wheel or hand-mill in motion." — 
Ulott. to (Scoff's Antiquary. [Jamieton.) 

birn, v.t. [Burn, v.] (Scotch.) 

birn (1), birne, $. [Buhn.] (Scotch.) 

birn (2), s. [Ger. birn, birne — a pear, which 
the portion of a musical instrument defined 
below resembles in shape.] 

Mus, : Tha portion of a clarionet or any 
similar instrument into which the mouth-pieea 
is inserted. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

v bir-nie, *byr’-nle, s. [AS. byme = a 
corslet, cuirass.] A corslet; a brigandine. 
(Douglas: Virgil, 280, 44.) 

bir'-ny, «. [Scotch birn ; -y.] Covered with 
tha scorched stems of heath which has been 
set on Are. (Scotch.) (Davidson : Leisons.) 

bi-ros-trate, bi-rds-tra-ted, a. [From 
Latin prefix bi — two, rosfrafus = beaked ; 
rosfnm = a beak.] 

Bot., £c. : Two-beaked, having two projec- 
tions like beaks. Used especially of fruits. 
Example — Trapa bicornis, tha Ling of the 
Chinese, which 
lias fruit like a 
bull's head. Tha 
seeds form a con- 
siderable article of 
food. The genus 
belongs to the Ona- 
qracea\ Thera ara BmosTRATE fuuit (Trapa 
two or tinea bicornis). 

species known, 

natives of central and southern Europa, India, 
China, and Japan. All are floating plants, 
with long, jointed root- s bilks. The seeds of 
all abound in starch. 

bi ros-tri-tes, s. [From I.at. pref. 6i = two, 
rosfruTu = beak, and suffix -tfes (Geol.) (q.v.).] 

Palaiont. : A fossil genus founded by La- 
marck. It was formerly believed to be a shell, 
but is now known to l>e a mould left loose 
in the centre of the shell radiolites. [Radio- 
lites.] (5. P. IVomlward.) 

* bi-row en, v.t. [From A.S. berowan = to 
row.] To row arouod. (Layamon, 20,128.) 
(Slratmann.) 


birr, * birre, * bire, * byre, * ber (Eng.\ 
birr, * bir, * beir, * bere (Scotch), s. [Imi- 
tated from the sound of a revolving wheaL] 

1. Noise, cry, roar. 

" I herd the rumour of rammasche fouli* wide ot 
beystls that made grite beir. '—Complaint 3., p. 5ft. 

2. Force, impetuosity. 

(а) In a general sense. 

” . . . in a greet bire al the droue went* heedlynf 
In to the see . . ."— Wycliffc (Purvey): Mutt. viii. 32. 

(б) Spec. : Of tbe wind. 

" Kiug Eolus set helch apoun hia chare. 

Temperis thare yre. les that auld at thare will 
Bere with thar bir the »kyia . . 

Doug. : Virgil. 14, 64. 

birr, beir, bere, v.i. (Scotch.) To maka a 
whirring sound like that of a spinning-wheal 
in motion. 

" The pepill beryt like wyld bestis In that tyd." 

iru«<zc«f, vil 457. MS. 

birred, peu par. & a. [Bmn.] 

bir'-riiig, pr. par., a., & s. [Birb, v .] 

A. k B. ^4s present participle and participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

11 Rejoice ye birring paitricks a'." 

Rum* .• Tam Samton t Elegy. 

C, As substantive : The noise of partridges, 
&c., when they spring. (Jamieson.) 

* bir'-rixs, s. [Lat. birrus = a cloak for rainy 
weather.] A eoarsa woollen cloth, worn by 
the common people in tha 13th century. It 
was called also burreau. (Planchi.) 

* bir -sail, s. [Bbasell.] (Scofcfc.) 

birse (1), t birs, 4 byrss fpl. byrssis), *. 

[A.S. byrst ; Sw. borst; Dan. borste ; Dnt. 
borstel ; Ger. borste = a bristle.] 

1. Lit. : A bristle or bristles ; tha beard. 
(Evergreen, i. 119.) (Knox, 51.) 

2. Fig. : Anger, passion. 

"... he wad set up the tother'flMrw.and may be dn 
mair ill than guile."— Scoff : Antiquary , ch. xxi. 

birse, birze (Scotch), brlze ( 0 . Eng.), v.L 
[A.S. brysan = to bruise, to break small.] To 
bruise (li’a/son); to push or driva (Shirrtf: 
Poems) ; to press ; to sqneeza. 

birse (2), birze, s. [From birse, v. (q.v.).] 

1. A bruise. (Galt.) 

2. The act of pressing ; a aqueeza. 

* blrsillit, pa. par. & a. [BinaLE.] Burnt, 

scorched. 

"The birtillit banes .“—Doug. : rirgil, 368, 27. 

birsle, birstle, brissle, v.f. [AS. brisUian 
— to crackle, to burn.] 

1. To burn slightly, to broil, or to 6ir*Z« 
peas. (Douglas: Virgil, 220, 3.) 

2. To warm ; to scorch. (Jamieson.) 

* birsle, * brissle, s. [Birsle, t>.] A hasty 
toasting or scorching ; that which is burnt ; 
scorched or toasted surface. (St. Patrick , 
ii. 191.) 

* birs -sy, a. [From Scotch birse, and auflf. -y.] 

1. Lit.: Having bristles. (Douglas: Virgil » 
322, 4.) 

2. Fig. : Hot tempered, easily irritated. 

birt, * byrte, s. [Etym. doubtful. Compare 
Fr. bertonneau (Afa/wt).] A name for a fish, 
tha Turbot, Rhombus maximus. 

birtb (1), * birthe, * birhebc, * birthhe, 

* byrth, s. & a. [A.S. beorth, berth, byrd, 
gebyrd ; froni bera n, bcoran — to bear, produce, 
bring forth. In Sw. bord; Dut geboorte ; 
(N. H.) Ger. geburt ; O. H. Ger. kapurt ; Goth. 
gabaurths; Gael, breith.) 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) The state of being brought forth. 

(«) In a general sense: With tha foregoing 
inclining. 

(5) The time of being brought forth. 

" But thou /irt fnir, mid at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature aud fortune Join'd to make thee great. 

Sftuketjx : King John, lit L 

(c) Extraction, lineage. Spec., high extrac- 
tion, high lineage. 

"... a man raised by birth and fortune high ftbovt * 
his fellows."— Macaulay : Bat. Eng., U*. .. 

(d) Condition of things resulting from ona’s 
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having been horn. Consequences of birth in 
certaia circumstances. 


'■ High in his clixriot then H.xleaas cune.^ 

A foe by birth to Troy * unhappy name, 

Drydvn: ; .Bneid vil. 1,000, 1,OOL 

(2) The act of bringing forth. 


** Anil i her next MrtA, much like thee. 
Through pangs fled to felicity.* Milton. 


(3) He, slie, or that which is bronght forth. 
Ustd — 


(a) 0/ the human race: 

•• That poets are far rarer births than kings. 

Your noblest father prov'iL" Ben Sanson. 

(?>) Of the inferior animals : 

’* Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till it 
is ahle to shift for lUelt — A dd iso ji. 

(c) Of plants: 

m The vallleB smile, and with their flow'ry face, 

And wealthy births, confess the flood's embrace.** 
Blackmore. 

2. Figuratively : Used — 

(1) Of anything trc nature coming into exist- 
ence : 

“ No kindly showers fall on out barren earth. 

To batch the seasons in a timely 6irrA" 

Dryden. 

(2) In a spiritual sense. [See II.] 

IL Theology. New birth : Regeneration. 

B. .4s adjective: Of, belonging to, arising 
from, or in any way connected with the time 
when or the circumstances in which one has 
been horn. [See the compounds which follow.] 


“birth hour, s. & a. 

A. -4s sn&sf. : The hour in which one is born. 

B. As a dj. : Pertaining to that hour. 

% A birth-hour blot A blot or blemish on 
the body at birth. 

“ The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Worse tliau a slavish wipe, or birth-howds blot’ 
Shakcsp. : Hap* of Lucrect, 53G, 537. 

birth-mark, s. A mark or blemish 
formed on the body at birth. 

” It reappears once more. 

As a birth-mark on the forehead." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, 11. 


birth-pang, s. The pains of child-birth. 
{Carlyle : Sai't-Ji' Res., bk. ii. f c. viii.) 


birth- sin, s. 

TheoL: Original sin. [Original.] 

birth-song, s. A song sung at ooe^s 
birth .Spec., that sung by the heavenly choir 
at the birth of the Saviour. {Luke ii. 13, 14.) 

“An host of heavenly quiristcra do sing 
A joyful birth-song to heaven's late-born king.’* 

Fitz-jeffry : Blessed, Birthday 11634), p. 45. 

birth-strangled, a. Strangled at birth. 

M Finger Of birth-strangled babe '* 

Shakcsp. : Macbeth, iv, 1, 

* birth (2). s. [Berth.] 

* birth (3), * byrth, s. [Burden.] (Scotch.) 

* birth, u.t. [Berth.] 
birth-day, 5. & a. [Eng. birth; day.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. More literal/!/ ; 

(1) The day on which ooe was horn. 

(2) Its anniversary. 

" This Is my birthday ; as till* very day 
Was Cassius born " 

Shaketp. : Julius Ctrcir, r. 1. 

2. More fig.: Origin, commencement. 

*' Those Wharous ages past. succeeded next 
The birthday of Inventum " 

Camper : The Task, bk. 1. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to the day on 
which one was born, or to its anniversary. 

M Your country dames, 

Whose cl oath b returning birthday claims." 

Prior. 


* blrth'-dom, s. [Eug. birth , and suffix -dam 
=. dominion, lordship ; as iu kingdom, Christ- 
endom.] Privileges or advantages of birth. 

*\ . . UWe good men. 

Bestride our downfaln birfMom " 

Shake* p. : Macbeth. lv. A 

•bir th-ol, a. [O. E. birthel = fruit-bearing, 
from A.S. hnorth = birth] That brings forth 
fruit ; fruit bearing. 

" Ilk gxes, ilc wurt. ilc birthhcltre 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 119. 

* bir'-then, v.i. [Birth. *.] To he born, to 
come into the world. 

•’ Quether here sulde birthen blforen." 

Story Qf Gen A Etod., 1471. 

* bir-then, $. [Burden.] (Rom. of the Rose.) 


* bir'-thin, s. The same as Burden, s. (q.v.). 
(U'yclijfe, ed. Purvey, 2 Cor. iv. 17.) 

* birth -lhg, pr . par. & s . [Berth, v.) 

A. As pr. j>ar. : In a sense corresponding to 
that of the verb. 

B, Assubst. Nautical : Anything added to 
raise the sides of a ship. (Bailey.) 

birth'-less, a. [From Eog. birth, and suffix 
•less = without.] Without birth. (Scoff.) 

birth '-night (gh silent), s. & a. (Eng. birth ; 
night, lu Ger. geburtsnacht.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The night on which one was born. 

" And of the angelic song in Bethlehem field. 

On thy birth-night, that sung Thee Saviour born." 

Mi Con : P. /L, iv. 505, 506. 

2. The anniversary of that night in future 
years, or the evening or night kept in honour 
of the birthday. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the evening 
or night kept as the anniversary of one’s hirth. 

"A youth more glitfring than a birthnlght beau." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, L 23. 

birth-place, a. [Eog .birth; place. In But. 
gcboorte-plaatz.] The place at which one was 
horn. 

■* . . . the mother- city of Home, and birthplace of 
tls parent XI ia.” — Leans : A sir on. of the Ancients. 

It Is sometimes used of plauts. 

** How gracefully that tender shrub looks forth 
From its fantastic birthplace.” - 

FToriincor/ft .• Excursion, bk. lii. 

birth -right, s. [Eng. birth; right. In Dut. 
geboorterecht ; Ger. geburtsrecht.) The rights 
or privileges which one acquires iu virtue of 
his or her birth. Used— 

1. Specially: Of the privileges thus acquired 
by a first-born son. 

“In bonds retained his birthright liberty." 

Dryden : To John Driden, Esq. 

2. In a more general sense : Anything ac- 
quired by birth, even though it is often hard- 
ship rather than ease and privilege. 

** YVho to your dull society are bom. 

And with tbeir bumble birthright rest content” 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. V. 

* birth -tide, S. [Eng. birth, and tide — time, 
seasou, death. J The time or seasoa of one's 
birth. 

•• No ominous star did at thy birth- tide shine." 

Drayton : Dudley to Lady Jans Grey. 

birth -wort, s. [From Eng. htrfft, and wort 
= A.S. wyrt = a vegetable, a plant. See def,] 
Botany: 

1. Singular: The English name of the plant- 
genua Aristolochia. Both the scientific and 
the English names arose from the belief that 
the species are of use aa a medicine in child- 
birth. [Aristolochia.] 

2. Plural. Birthworts: The English name 
of the order of plants called Aristolochiacete 
(q.v.). 

*blS, a.' [Fr. 6ls = brown, tawny, swarthy.] 
A pale, blackish colour. [Bice, Bistre.] 

11 Iu Wrttmymtere he lie touwbed richely 
lu a marble ftij of him is mad story. " 

Langtaft, p. 230. [Boucher.) 

bis, adv. t and in compos. 

A. As an independent word : 

Music: Twice. 

1. A direction that the passage over which 
it is placed, the extent of which is generally 
marked by a slur, is to be performed twice. 
The insertion of the word bis is generally limi- 
ted to short passages ; in the case of looger ones 
marks of repeat are substituted. [Repeat.] 

2. Again ; an encore, a calling for a repeti- 
tion of the performance. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

B. In compos. [Lat. bis — twice, for duis (as 
Vellum stands for duellum); from duo = two ; 
Gr. Si's (cits) = twice ; Seo (duo) — two ; Sausc. 
dm = twice ; di*i = two. The English word 
twice is cognate .vith bis. (Twice.) Bis occurs 
in composition in a few words, as bissextile, 
lo the form fei, contracted from bis, it is a 
prefix in many English words, and especially 
in scientific terms, as fctdeotate, fcipinoate, &c. 

bis coctus. [Latin.] Twice cooked. 

bis unco, s. [Lat. bis = twice ; unca, 
Low Lat., in place of Class. Lat. uncus = a 
hook.] A semiquaver ( fit), or note with two 
hooks. 


* birth'-ie, a. [Eng. birth ; suffi. -i>. ] l’roduc- *bis, s. [The same as Bissau (q.v.).] (Sped- 
tive ; prolific. (Scotch.) ( Law of Merchants.) mens of Lyric Poetry, ed. Wright). ( Strotmann .) 


bi'-fa, bi'-za, s. [Pegu lauguage.] 

1. iYum£$. .* A coiu of Pegu, value half a 
ducat. 

2. Heights £ Meas. : A weight used in Pegu. 

bi-S&c'-cate, a. [From Lat. Visaontm = A 
double bag, saddle-bags ; bi (prefix) = two, 
and saccus ; Gr. o-d*c*os (sakkos)— a sack, a 
bag.] [Sack.] 

BoL : Having two h'ttle sacks, bags, or 
pouches. Example, the calyx of Aiatthiola, a 
genus of Cruciferous plaots. 

BiS-cay'-&n, a. [From Biscay. See def.} 
Pertnioing to Biscay, one of three Basque pro- 
vinces in the north of Spain. 

Biscayan forge, a. A furnace in which 
malleable iron is obtaiued directly from the 
ore. It is called also a Catalan furnace. 
[Catalan.] 

* bi-scha-dwe, v.t. The same as Besuade 
(q.v.). (Seven Sages.) 

* bi-sebe d en, v.t. [From A.S. (bi)sccctdan — 
to sprinkle.] Toshedoo. (Wyclifft: 4 Kings, 
viii.) 

* bl-schi ne, * bi-scbi'-nen, v.t. & L The 
same as Beshine (q.v.) ( Urmul ., 18,851.) 

bi'-SQhof-ite, s. [Named after the celebrated 
geological chemist, Dr. Gustav Bisehof.] A 
mineral, called also Plumboresiuite (q.v.). 
(Brit. Mu$. Cat.) 

* bxs'cb-op, s. [Bishop. ] 

* bi-schrewe, * bi-schrew-en, r.f. The 
same as Beshrew (q.v.). (Chaucer: C. T. t 
8,427.) 

* bi-schut-cn, * bi-schut-ten (i»ret. bi - 
schct; pa. par. bischct), v.t. [The same as 
Beshut.] To shut up. ( Piers Plounn., ii. 1S9.) 

* bis'-coct, s. [Biscuit.] 

biB'-COt-xn, s. [Fr. biscotin = a small biscuit 
easily broken ; from ItaL biscotino, dimin. of 
btscolfo.] [Biscuit.] Sweet biscuit ; a con- 
fection made of flour, sugar, marmalade, aud 
eggs. 

bis -cuit, * bis'-ket, * bys’-cute, * bys- 
quyte, * bis-coct', s. & a. [From Fr. 
hiseuil ; bis =: twice, and cuff = cooked, 
baked, pa. par. of enire = to cook. In Sw. 
bisqvit ; Hut. bcschuit ; Ger. biskuit ; Prov. 
bescucg, bescueit ; Catalan bescuyt ; Sp. biz- 
cdcho ; Port, biscouto, biscoito ; ItaL biscot to; 
from Lat. = twice, and coctus = cooked, 
baked, pa. par. of ccx/uo = to cook, to bake.] 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Gen. : Thin flour-cake which lias been 
baked in the oven until it la highly dried. 
There are many kinds of biscuits, but the 
basis of all is flour mixed with water or milk. 
In faucy biscuits sugar, butter, and flavouring 
ingredients are used. Plain biscuits are more 
nutritious than nil equal weight of bread, but 
owing to their hardness and dryness, they 
should be more thoroughly masticated to en- 
sure their easy digestion. When exposed to 
moisture, biscuits are apt to lose their brittle- 
ness and become mouldy, hence it is necessary 
to keep them in a dry atmosphere. Digestive 
biscuits consist almost entirely of bran. Char- 
coal biscuits contain about ien per cent, of 
powdered vegetable charcoal. Meat biscuits, 
which are said to be very nutritious, contain 
either extract of meat, or lean meat which has 
been dried and ground to a fine powder. 
Ground roasted biscuits are sometimes used 
to adulterate coffee. 

"In Greece there is uo . . I’— Lodge: lllustr. 

Brit. Hist., i. 169. (/ficAarctioM.) 

"Many have been cored of dropsies by abstinence 
from drinks, eating dry bitcuii, «hicl» creates no 
thirst, and strong frictions four or five times a day."— 
Arbuthnot on IHet. 

2. Spec. : A kind of hard dry bread made to 
be nsod at sea. When designed for long 
voyages it is baked four times. The word 
biscuit is generally used io the singular as a 
uouu of multitude. 

"All the bakers of P.otterdam toiled day and Right 
to make biscuit — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. ix. 

II. Technically: 

I. Porcelain-making : Articles of pottery 

moulded and baked in an oven, preparatory to 
the glazing and burning. In the biscuit form, 
pottery ia bibulous, but the glaze sinks into 
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the pores au<l fuses in the kiln, forming a 
vitreous coating to the ware. 

2. Sculp, r The unglazed material described 
under No. 1. (Used for makiag statuettes 
and ornaments, for which it is well adapted 
from its so ft tone and from the absence of glaze 
upon its surface.) 

B. As adjective: 

1 . Pertaining to the article of food described 
under No. I, or to the porcelalo mentioned in 

No. 2. 

2. Of the colour of a blscnit; very light 
brown ; aa, biscuit satia. 

biscuit- malting, s. The art or opera- 
tion of making biscuits. 

B' m cnit-maktng Machine : A machine for 
makuig biscuits. In such a machine, io use 
at the Portsmouth Navy Victualling Esta- 
blishment, flour and water are mixed by the 
revolution of two acts of knives. The dough 
is then operated upon first by a breaking roller 
and then by a traversing roller, and cut nearly 
through by a cntfiug-frame, after which a 
workman transfers the whole mass toau oven. 

bi - sou'-tate, a. (From Lat. prefir hi = two, 
and Eng, scutate ; or Lat. scutatvs = armed 
with a scntum or oblong shield.] [Scutate.] 

Bot. : Resembling two bucklers placed side 
by side. Example, the silicula (short fruit) 
of biscutella (q.v.). 

bl-scu-teT-ta, s. [From Lat. pref. bi — two, 
and Low Lat. scvtella , dimia. of scutum = a 
buckler or sdiield. The allusioo is to the form 
of the seed-vessel.] 

Bot. Buckler Mustard ; A genus of Cruci- 
ferous plants. The species, which are from 
Southern Europe, have small bright yellow 
flowers. 

bis di-a-pa-§on, s. [Lat. 6ts, and diapason 
(q.v.).l The interval of a double octave, or 
fifteenth. ( Stainer Barrett.) 

* bi-s6, * bi-sen, * bi-se-on (pret. Wsay), v.t. 
[A.S. biseon = to look about, see, behold.] 
[Besee.] 

1. To sec, to look. (K r yclitfe, ed. Purvey, 
Matt, xxvii. 5.) 

2. To provide. 

" Quat abrabftin. g<xl Mil btsert 
Quor— ol the ofrende sal bee." 

Story of Gen. 6 ExotL, 1,313-4. 

3. To ordain. 

"Quad god b)*Jeth It so hi-sen* 

Story qf Gen. <£ Exod., 1,411. 

4. To govern : to direct. 

" And bad him at his load bt-ten.'* 

Story of Gen. ■£• Exod., 4,141. 

blso (1), s. [Bice.] (Bacon: No t. Hist., Cent, 
iii., 5 29L) 

bi§e (2), s. [Fr. bise: Prov. biso, biza; Swiss 
bise, bt.ise ; H. Ger. bisa, pisa , ; Bas-breton 
bir.j A cold north wind prevailing oo the 
northern shore of the Mediterranean. It is 
nearly ideotical with the mistral (q.v.) (baa- 
dor.) 

** When nn thle aniwr/enes the fierce north wind, 
known as tho bite, Lake Leman becomes a mimic eea.” 
— Times. May 18 , 1830 . 

•bi-sc^Tie, * bi se'^hen, v.t. [Beseech.] 
(Chaucer : C. T. t I2,5t>7.) 

bi sect', v.t [From Lat bl = two, and sectum, 
supine of s&ca = to cut] To divide into two 

parts. 

1. Gen. Phys. Science, £c. : To divide Into 
two parts, It not beiug necessarily indicated 
that these are equal to each other. 

” . . . the production of two distinct creatur<’s by 
bisecting a single one with a knife, or where Nature 
herself performs tha task of bisection." — Eurwin ; 
Voyage round tho Wortd, cb. ix. 

2. Spec. Gcom., Mathematical Geog., £c . : To 
divide into two equal parts. 

"The rational borlson bUrctrth tha globe Into two 
equal part* Urowsie : Vulgar Er roars. 

bi sect -mg, pr. par. ft a. [Bisect.] 

bisect Ing-divldcrs, s. pi. Proportional 
dividers whose legs are permanently pivoted at 
one-third of their length from the shorter end, 
so that the distance between the two points 
at that end. when tile dividers are opened, is 
just one-half that measured by the longer legs. 

bisocting-gaugo, s. A gauge for mark- 
ing a median line along a bar. The bar 1ms 
two checks, one adjustable. The ends of t ho 
toggls-har coonect to the respcctivo checks. 


and at the pivot of the toggle is a pencil or 
acrihe-awl which marks a median line between 
the facing sides of the two cheeks. 

bT-sec’-tion, s. [In Fr. bissection. From Lat. 
prefix bi = two, and section a cutting.] 

t l. Gen. Phys. Science, £c. : The division of 
anything into two parts, whether equal or un- 
equal. (See example under Bisect.] 

2. Spec. Geom ., £c. : The division of a ma- 
thematical line, surface, solid, or angle, into 
two equal parts. 

bi -sec -tor, s. [Lat. bi = two, aod Eng. 
sector (q.v.).] The line which divides a mathe- 
matical line, angle, surface, or solid into two 
equal parts. 

bi scc -trix, s. [From Lat. prefix M = two, 
and sectrix, used to mean that which cuts, but 
in Class. Lat. it signifies one who purchases 
confiscated goods.] 

Min., Crystallog., Optics, £c. : The line which, 
la biaxial polarisation, bisects the angle be* 
tween the twu axes of polarisation. 

* bi-seg'e, v.t. The same as Besiege. 

bl-scg -mcnt, s. [From Lat. prefix 61 = two, 
and $r£m*arim=a cutting, a piece cutoff, a 
zone of the earth ; seco = to cut.] One of the 
two segments of a bisected line. 

* bi-selte, * bi-se'-kcn, v.t. [Beseech.] 
(Ilom. of the Bose.) (Story of Gen. £ Exod., 
2,492.) 

* bi-seme, v.i. & t. The same as Beseem (q.v.). 

* bis'-en, v.t. [Bise, v .) 

* bis'-en, * bis-ene, a. [Bisson.] 

m bis'-cn, * bis -ne, s. [ A.S. bysen ; 0. IceL 
bysn.] An example. 

* bi-sen'de, * bi-sen'-den (pret. bisende), 
v.t. [A S. bisendan = to send.) To send to. 
(Rob. Glouc., 491, 5.) 

* bi-sc’n-gen, *be-zcn'ge, v.t. [FroraA.S. 
besengan , bcsenca n = to singe, to burn.] To 
singe. (Ayenb., 230.) 

* bi-sen'-lcen, * bi-seri'-cben, v.t. [From 
A.S. bisencan — to siok.] To dip, to plunge. 

bi-ser-i-al, a. [Lat. biserialis ; from prefix 
bi — two, and series = a row, succession, series; 
from sero, pret. semi = to put io a row, to 
connect.] 

Bot. : In two rows. 

bl-ser-rate, a. [From Lat. prefix fit** two, 
aDd serratus = saw-sliaped ; servo = to saw.] 

Bot. : The term applied to leaves or any 
other portions of a plant which are doubly 
serrated, that is, wliich have serrations and 
those again themselves serrated. 

* bi-se't, v.t. [Beset.] (Chaucer: C. T., 3,014.) 

bI-se-to§e', a. [From Lat. prefix hi = two, 
nnd setosus = bristly ; from seta — a bristle.] 
Having two bristles ; bisetous. 

t bi-se '-tous, a. [Lat prefix bi, aod Eng. 
scions ; from Lat. seta — a bristle. Comp. 
biseta^a sow whose bristles from the neck 
backwards are disposed in two folds or rows.) 
Having two bristles. ( Brande .) 

f bi-sett’o, v.t. [Beset.] (Chaucer: C. T„ 
2SL) 

t bi- sex '-oils, a. [Lat. prefix bi = two, and 
iron/s = sex.] Of two sexes. 

% The more common word is bisexual (q.v.). 

bl sex' ii-al, (r. [Lit. prefix bi = two, and sex- 
uulis = pertaining to sex (q.v.).] Oftwo sexes; 
having both sexes in the same individual. 

bish'-op, * bissb-op, * bisseb-ope, 
* blsch-op, s. ft a. [A. bisemp, hi scop ; 
Had. & Pol. bisJntp ; S\v. biskof ; Dan. bishop, 
lisp; Dut. bischop ; (N. II.) Ger. Vischof ; 
O. II. Ger. piscof; Goth, aipiskanjnts ; Russ. 
episcopy ; Wei. asgob ; Fr. fvegue ; Prov. 
bisbe, vestjnc, cwsgue ; Sp. obispo ; Port bisj>o : 
Hal. vescovo; Lat. ejri scopm ; Gr. enitjKonos 
cpiskopos ), os e. = (t)an overseer, a guardian, 
a) (in Education) a tutor, a watcher, (b) au 
Athenian intendant, (c) an ecclesiastical super- 
intendent, in the apostolic age = irpto-pvrepos 
(prrsbutcros) (N. T.) p but afterwards a bishop ; 


(2) a scout, a watch ; as adj. inur* euros (epUJ&pos) 
= watching over : eir* (cpi) = upon, . . over ; 
tTKonos (skupos) = one who watches ; oxerrroLuu 
skeptonuii) =• to look about, to look carefully.J 
Liddell £ Scott ) 

A. As substantive: 

L Of persons : 

1. New Testament : 

* (1) A chief priest among the Jew*. 

“ For he wiste that tha biyeste prestls hadden takun 
hym by enuye. But tlia bUchopu 8tired#n the puole 
that he Bchulde rather leeoe to hem Barabae . . . — 
Wyclitfc (ed. Purvey) : Hark xv. 10 , 1L 

(2) An ecclesiastical functionary lu the 
apostolical churches. There was a plurality 
of such officers iu that at Philippi, their 
associates io government being deacons, while 
the “ saints,” or ordinary Christina members, 
are mentioned before both (Phil. i. 1). The 
same officers in the church at Miletas, 
termed in onr version of the N, T. “ over- 
seers,” are identical with the “elders” of 
the same ecclesiastical community. [See 
etymology.] “ And from Miletus he sent 
to Ephesus and called the elders [npccrfiv 
Tepovs (presbutererus)'] of the Church, aod . . . 
said, . . . Take heed, therefore, unto your* 
selves, and to all the flock over the which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you [tjrio-KOTrov? ( epis - 
fcopous)] overseers.” Or the word might have 
beeo rendered, as io other places, “ bishops.” 
The term npccrfivTepos (presbuteros) was bor- 
rowed from the synagogue [Elder, Pressv- 
teh] ; etymologically it implied that, as a 
rule, the person so designated was pretty 
well advanced in life, whilst iniaKonos ( episko • 
pos), borrowed from the polity of the Grecian 
States, pointed to the duty incumbent on him 
of overseeing the church. The qualifications 
of a New Testament bishop are giveh at length 
by St. Paul (I Tim. iii. 1—7 : Titus i. 7—9), 
the only other Christian functionary men- 
tioned with him being still the deacoo (1 Tim. 
iii. S — 13.) 

2. Fig. : Christ viewed as the overseer or 
spiritual director of the souls of Christiana, 
aod as guiding them as a shepherd does his 
flock. 

" For ye were aa sheep poing astray ; but are now 
returned onto the shepherd and bishop of your soul*. - 
—1 Pet. ii 25. 

IL Church History ; 

I. Fost-apostolic period : A church function- 
ary superior to. and ruling over, the elders or 
presbyters. Parity araoog a body of men 
may exist theoretically, but it cannot in 
practice be realised. At the deliberations 
held by the presbyters of Fhilippi, of Miletus, 
or other Christiau churches, in all probability 
one of their number was voted into the 
chair. Times of persecution bring the strongest 
to the front, and that strong man would, at 
nearly every crisis, preside over his fellows. 
He would become their natural lender, aud 
after a time their actual ruler. A distinctive 
appellation was required to discriminate him 
from his colleagues, and gratfemlly he mono- 
polised the term eVt’o-Kon-cv (episkopos) = over- 
seer or bishop, leaving the humbler desig- 
nation of jrpea/SvTfpot (presbuteroi)= presbyters 
or elders, to his former equals. Such evan- 
gelists as Timothy and Titus also exercised 
functions in many respects identical with 
those of an episcopate (1 Tim. i. 3 ; iii. I ; v. 
17, 19, 20, 22 ; 2 Tim i. 6 ; ii. 2, 14 ; iv. 2, 
5 ; Titus i. 5 — 13 ; ii. 15.) Finally, the pastor 
of a church which had a series of village 
churches to which it had given birth around 
it, would naturally become overseer of those 
in charge of these smaller congregations. All 
these influences tended iu favour of episcopacy, 
which Dr. Lightfoot, late Bislinp of Durham, 
believes to have arisen flrst in the Jewish 
Churches, whence between 70 and 100 A.D. it 
spread to those of Gentile origin, while an 
inquirer of a totally different school of thought 
dates the change between 120 and 130. Io 
the writings of Clement, one of the “Apostolic 
Fathers,” the presbyter and bishop are still 
the same. Polvciirp :uid Ilcrnnis speak less 
decidedly. Ignatius was once studded with 
passages extolling the episcopate. Most of 
these have since been discovered to be inter- 
polations. and oven tho few that remain are 
not free from suspicion. Omitting various 
Christian fathers, and proceeding at once to 
the middle of the third century, tho writings 
of Cyprian, who filled the see of Carthage from 
A.D. 24S to 258, are full of passages exalting 
the bishop high over tlie presbytei, the posi- 
tion claimed for the former being that of 
successor of the apostles. The views of 
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Cyprian became those of the church in general. 
[For farther developments see Archbishop, 
Cardinal, Pope.] 

2. More modern time*: A spiritual overseer 
ranking beneath an archbishop, and above the 
priests or presbyters and deacons of big diocese, 
but his jurisdiction is territorial, not personal. 
Before a bishop can be consecrated he must be 
thirty years of age. Tbs Established Church 
of England is episcopal, nnd of its bishops 
twenty-four sit in the House of Lords. They 
are technically called “lords spiritual,” lurt 
are not considered “ peers of the realm ; ” they 
are only “ lords of parliament,” nor is their 
dignity hereditary. They rank 10 precedence 
below viscounts and above barons. Their 6tylc 

is the Eight Kev the Lord Bishop of , nnd 

they are addressed as My Lord, in the I’nited 
States the office of bishop exists in several 
church organizations, these being derived 
directly from the European Churches of the 
same name. These are the Homan Catholic, 
the Protestant Episcopal, and the Moravian 
or United Brethren, nil of whom claim 
direct apostolic succession, and the Methodist 
Episcopal, which, while making uo such 
claim, has a body of bishops as superinten- 
dents of lbs general clergy The Reformed 
Episcopalians are a small body of seceders 
whose bishops have no dioceses or defined 
jurisdiction. The Church of Rome, the Greek 
Church, and the Eastern Churches generally, 
are under bishops. An immense majority 
of Christians throughout the world regard 
diocesan episcopacy as of divine institu- 
tion ; and many, attaching high importance 
to what is termed apostolic succession (q.v.), 
unchurch any Christian community which re- 
fuses to place itself under episcopal supervi- 
sion, and deny that the orders of any ministei 
are valid who nas not been ordained by a 
bishop. [ 13ish opric. ] 

" It is a fact now generally recognised by theologian! 
of all shades of opiuion that in the language ox the 
New Testament the same officer in the church it called 
Indifferently ' bishop,' krrl<jKOTro<i (episkopos) and 
’elder' or ‘presbyter’ (Trpe<rfivT€pos). '' Lighlfoot : 
Buheitn Prof , . of Divinity , Trin. Cot., Cambridge, late 
BUhop of Durham (.St. Paul's Epis. to the Philippian*, 
1868). p. M. 

H Suffragan Bishop. [Suffraoan.] 

III. 0/ things: 

1. A name for any of the small beetles 
popularly called Lady-birds, and by entomolo- 
gists placed in the genus Cuccinella. [Cocci- 
nella, Lady-biro.] 

2. A cant word for a mixture of wine, 
oranges and sugar. 

*' Fine oranges 

Well roasted, with sucar and wine in a cup, 

They'Ll make a tweet bishop, when gentlefolks sup." 

Btoift. 

3. A pad or cushion which used to be worn 
by ladies upon their waist behind ; it was 
placed beneath the skirts, to which it was 
designed to give prominence ; a bustle, a 
tournure. 

4. One of the pieces in the game of chess. 
[Chess.] 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the Christian 
functionary described under A. 

bishop’s blble. [See Version (I).] 

bishop-leaves, bishop’s leaves, s. 

[So called either because some bishop first 
poiuted out the medical use of the plant so 
designated or because the highest flowers were 
thought to resemble an episcopal mitre.] A 
plant, the Water Figwort (Scrophularia aqua- 
tica). 

blshop-wecd, bishop’s weed, s. A 

name given to two plants, 
k 1- The Gout-weed (JEgopodium Podagraria, 

2. An umbelliferous plant (Ammi majus, L.) 
found wild on the contineut of Europe, but 
not in Britain. 

bishop's cap, s. The English name of a 
plant genus, Mitrella. 

bishop’s court, s. 

Law: An ecclesiastical court held in the 
cathedral of each diocese, the bishop's chan- 
cellor acting as j udge. 1 f the diocese be large, 
commissaries act for him in its remoter parts 
for the settlement of such cases as may be 
delegated to them. 

bishop's elder, s. A plant. Same as 
Bishop- weeo (1) (q.v.). 


bishop’s foot, s. The foot of a bishop. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

U The bishop's foot has been in the broth : The 
broth is singed. ( Tyndale .) (Scotch.) Simi- 
larly in the north of England when milk is 
“ burnt-to ” in boiling it, the people say, 
" The bishop has set his foot in it." (Jamieson.) 
The exact origin of the phrase is doubtful. 

bishop’s leaves, s. [Bishop-leaves.] 

bishop’s length, s. 

Painting: Canvas measuring 58 inches by 
94. (Ogilvie.) 

Half Bishop's length: Half bisbop canvas, 
measuring 45 inches by 56. (Ogilvie.) 

bishop’s weed, s. [Bishop-weed.] 

bish'-op, v.t. [From bishop, s. (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Jxtng. : To admit into the Church 
by the rite of confirmation administered by a 
bishop. 

" They Are propbane, imperfect, oh ! too bAd, 
Except cou firm'd and bithoped by th ee."— Donne. 

2. Farriery <£■ Horse-dealing : To use arts 
to make an old horse look like a young 
one, or an inferior horse ons of a superior 
type. 

* bish'-op-dom, s. [From Eng. bishop, and 
suff. -dom — the jurisdiction.] The jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop ; a bishopric. 

“See the frowardneas of this mail, he would per- 
suade us that the succession and divine right of 
bishopdom hath bin unquestionab’e through all ages." 
— Milton : Animad. upon Rem Def. 

bish -oped, pa. par. & a. [Bishop, v .] 

bisb'-op-iftg, * bishH>p-plng, pr. par. k 
s. [Bishop, v.] 

A. present participle : In a seoss corre- 
sponding to that of the verb. 

B. As substantive: Confirmation. 

" That they call couftrimicion ye people call fcHAop- 
plng."—Sir T. More : Works, p. 378. 

* bish'-op-ly, a. k adv. [Eng. bishop; - ly .] 

A. As adjective : Like a bishop ; in any way 
pertaining to a bishop. 

"... and according to his bishoply office, . . If. 
Hardinge: Jewell, p. 607. (flichardson.) 

If Now Episcopal has taken its place. 

B. As adverb : After the manner of a bishop. 

bish -op-ric, * bish '-op-rick, * bish '-op- 
riche, * bysch'-op-ryche, * bissb'-op- 
ricke (Eng.), * bish -op-ry, * byssh'- 
ope' rike (O. Scotch), s. [A.S. bisceoprice ; 
from bisceop, sndr£c« = (l) power, domain, 
(2) region, country, kingdom.] 

1. The office of au apostle ; sn apostolate. 

"For it Is written in the book of f sal ins, Let his 
habitation be desolate, aud let no man dwell therein : 
and his bithoprick let another take " — Acts L SO. 

Tf The word in Gr. is fTncKon-rje (episkopen). 
The quotation is from Psalm cix. 8, where in 
the Septuagint exactly the same Greek word 
is used, correctly rendered in our version 
of the Psalms “ office.” 

2. The diocese or see of a bishop, the terri- 
tory over which the jurisdiction of a bishop 
extends. Many of the English bishoprics date 
back to Anglo-Saxon times. Besides the two 
Archbishoprics of Canterbuiy and York, the 
following thirteen English sees were in exist- 
ence prior to the Norman Conquest : London, 
Winchester, Chichester, Rochester, Salisbury, 
Bath and Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Hereford, 
Coventry and Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich and 
Durham. So were the Bishopric of Man (com- 
bined with that of Sodor, from Sndoreys = 
the Southern Isles, the Scand. name for the 
Hebrides, about 1113) and the Welsh secs of St. 
Davids (once an archbishopric), Bangor, St. 
Asaph, and Llandaff. Since then the following 
English sees have been created : Elv(A.D.1109), 
Carlisle (1133), Oxford (1541), Peterborough 
(1541), Gloucester (1541), Bristol (1541) (the 
two last since united), Chester (1541), Ripon 
(IS36), Manchester (1S3S), St. Albans and 
Truro (1877), and Liverpool (1880). Of all the 
English sees London, Durham, and Winches- 
ter are held to rank highest, nnd their occu- 
pants have always seats in the House of 
Lords. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, the 
lowest in point of dignity, never has this 
privilege ; nor do the four bishops who are 
juniors in point of standing possess it, only 
twenty-four bishops being entitled to sit at 
one time in the Upper House, and there 
being in England twenty-nine sees. In the 
Church of Ireland, besides two Archbishop- 


rics, there are ten bishoprics. In the Scottish 
Episcopal Church there are seven. Connected 
with the Church of Englaud in the colonies, 
including India, there are eixty sees, besides 
at least eight in foreign parts. Within the 
British Islands, the Roman Catholic Church- 

1 counts thirteen bishoprics in Eoglaod, four 
in Scotland, and twenty-four in Ireland, la 
the United States tliers are sixty-eight bishops 
of the rruteatant Episcopal aod twenty-eight 
of the Methodist Episcopal Churches. The 
Roman Catholic Church lias a cardinal, thirteen 
archbishops and seventy-three bishops. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between bishopric 
and diocese : — " Both theae words describe the 
extent of an episcopal jurisdiction ; the first 
with relation to the person who officiates, the 
second with relation to the charge. There 
may, therefore, be a bishopric, either where 
there are many dioceses or no diocese ; but 
according to the import of the term, there is- 
properly no diocese where there is not a 
bishopric. When the jurisdiction is merely 
titular, as in countries where the catholic 
religion is not recognised, it is a bishojrric, bnt 
not a diocese. On the other hand, the bishopric 
of Rome or that of an archbishop, compre- 
hends all the dioceses of the subordinate 
bishops.” (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

bish'-ops-wort, s. [Eng. bishop’s; wort.l 
The name of two plants. 

1. The Betony (Stachys Betonico, Bentham). 

2. A ranunculaceous plant, Nigelln damas- 
eena, perhaps because the carpels look like a, 
mitre. (Britten and Holland.) 

* bi si dis, prep. & adv. The same as Beside. 
(q.v.). (Wycliffe, ed. Purvey, Matt. xiii. 1.) 

* bis' ie, * bis-i, a. [Busy.] (Rom. of the 

Rose.) 

* bis-i-ly, * bis'-i-ll, adv. [Bcsily.] (Ram. 
of the Rose.) (Wy cliff t, ed. Purvey, 1 Pet. i. 22.) 

* bl-Sin'-ken, v.t. [A.S. besincan, besencan = 
to sink.] To sink. (Cockayne. Hall: Jl/er- 
denhad, A.D. about 1200.) 

* bl-sit'te, * bi-sit-ten, v.t. [A.S. besittan 
= to sit round, to besiege.] To sit. (Langland, 
ii. 110.) 

bi-sll'-i-quous (qu as kw), a. [From Lat. 
prefix bi = two, and siliqua (q.v.), with suffix 
-ous.) 

Bot. : Having two siliqnas. 

* bisk, v.t. [Etymology doubtful.] To rub 
over with an inky brush. (0. Scotch.) 

" . . . to be bisk'd, as I think the word is. that Is, to 
be rub’d over with an inky brush " — Edm. Cnlamy; 
Ministers, Ac., Ejected, p 681. {J. E. in Boucher.) 

* bisk (1), s. [In Fr. bisque — crayfish soup. 
Littr6 considers the remote etym. unknown.) 
[Biscuit.] Soup made by boiling together 
several kinds of flesh ; crayfish soup. 

" A prince, who In a forest rides astray. 

Aud, weary, to some cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bisks of fish, 

But hungry sups his cream, serv'd up in earthen- 
dish. Eing. 

bisk (2), bisque (que as k), s. [Fr. bisque y 
of unknown origin.] 

Tennis-playing, Croquette.: A stroke allowed 
to the weaker party to equalise the players. 

* bisk et (1), s. [Brisket.] (0. Scotch.) 

* bisk-et (2), s. [Biscuit.] 

* tai-sl&b'-er-ed, * bi slob red, pa. par . 

[Bislabuen.] 

* bi-slab -re n, v.t. [In L. Ger. beslabe m.] 
The same as Beslobber (q.v.). 

* bifm, ♦ bisme, * bysyme, * bisne, 

* bisme, s. [Contracted from Eng. abysm 
(q.v.).J An abyss, a gulf. (0. Scotch.) 

" Depe vuto hellis flude of Acheron, 

With holl bisme. and hidduous swelth unrude." 

Doug. : Virgil, 173, 87. (Jamieson.) 

* bis mare, * bls-mer. * bis mar, * bls- 
mere, • bise-mare, * bus -mare, 

^ bisse-marre, s. [A.S. bismer , bismor, 
bysmer , bysmor = filthiness, reproach, con- 
tumely ; from bi, nnd rmer, prob. conn, with 
M. H. G. smier — a smile.] 

L Of things : Abusive speech. 

" She was as digne as water in a diche. 

Aud as full of hoklr and of fcirmare. 

Clutucer : C. T., 855, 858. 
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II* Of 'persons: 

1. A bawd. 

" Doucht*-r, for tby luf tbls ro&n has gref* dlsels, 
Qatxl the bitmcrt with the slekitspeche.” 

Doug. : Virgil, ProL 97, L 

2. A iewd woman, in geaeral. 

"Get an© bttmare ane barne, than al byT blys gane la" 
Doug. ; Virgil, 238, b. 27. (Jumietan.) 

^bisme, cl [The same as Bisson (q.v.).] Blind. 

" It cost thee nought, they eay It comes by kind. 

As thou art l»ume, so are thy actions blind. ' 

Mirror for MagitC., p 4.78. 

* bis-mer i-en, v.t. [From A.S. bismerian = 
to mock, to deride.] To mock, to insult. 
[Bismare.] [ylynih., 22.] 

bis-meth-yl, s. [Eng. bismfuth), and ethyl] 

Chan. : Bi the same as Triethylbis- 

muthioe. Bismethyl is obtained by the action 
of ethyl iodide on an alloy of bismuth and 
potassium It is a yellow, stinking liquid, 
sp. gr., 1*82 ; it gives off vapours which take 
fire ia the air. 

bis-mil-lab, biz-mel'-lah, interj. [Arab.] 
In the name of God I a very eonimoa Moham- 
medan exclamation or adjuration. 

" BumiUah— 1 in the name of God;’ the commence- 
ment of all the chapters of the Koran hut one, and of 
prayer aud thanksgiving.”— Byron ; Qiaour (note). 

* bis ming, * by is ming, * by-is-ning, 
• byse-ning, * bys-ynt, a. [See Bism, s .] 
Abysmal (?). 

"And Pluto elk the fader of that se, 

Keputtis that burning belch hateful] to se.* 

Doug . : Virgil, 217, 45. 

bf| mite, s. [From Eng., &c. bismuth, and 
suilix -ite (Min.) (q.v.)] 

Min. : The same as Bismuth-nchre. It has 
been called also oxide of bismuth. It occurs 
massive and disseminated, pulverulent earthy, 
or approaching to a foliated structure. The 
sp. gr. is 4’36; the lustre from adamantine to 
earthy and dull ; the colour greenish-yellow, 
straw-yellow, or greyish-white. Composition, 
oxygen. 10*35 ; bismuth, 89*65. It occurs in 
Cornwall and abroad. (Dana.) 

* bi ami -ten, * bi-smit'-ten, v.t. [From 
A.S. fcrsntifan. In O. Dutch besmrffan; O. H. 
Ger. bismizzen, pismizan = to contaminate.] To 
staiu, to infect, to contaminate, Ac. (N.E.D.) 

* bi amit -ted, pa. par. [Bismiten.J 

* bi-smo ke, * bi amo'-ken, v.t. The same 
as Besmoke (q.v ). (Chaucer : Boethius, 49.) 

* bi amo ter-en, v.t. The same as Besmut 
(q.v.). (Chaucer : C. T., A. 76.) 

* bi amud det, pa, par. A form occurring 
in the Ancren Riivle, p. 214, where other MSS. 
read bismitted, from bismiten (q.v.). 

bis' muth, s. [In Dan., Fr., & Port, bismuth ; 
Sw. it Ital. bismutte ; Mod. Lat. bismuthum, 
vismuthum ; Ger. wissmuth. Ultimate etym. 
unknown.] 

1. Chem.: A triad metallic element, rarely 
pentad At.Wt.2lO.Symb. Bi*". Bismuth occurs 
native along with quartz, and is separated by 
fusion ; it is dissolved in nitric acid, and a 
large quantity of water added, which precipi- 
tates basic bismuth nitrate ; this is fused with 
pure charcoal, which rednees it to the me- 
tallic state. Bismuth is a crystalline, hard, 
brittle, diamagnetic, reddish-white metal, sp. 
gr 9*9, melting at 264 < ’C., and expanding on 
solidifying. It is permanent in the air, but 
oxidises into Br'gO-j, at red-heat burning 
with a bine flame. Powdered bismuth tikes 
tire in chlorine gas forming BiCl 3 . Bismuth is 
easily dissolved by nitric acid ; hydrochloric 
acid lias little action nn it. Boiling sulphuric 
acid oxidises it with liberation of SO* Bis- 
muth is used to make fusible metal, an alloy 
of two parts bismuth, one of lead, and one of 
tin ; it melts at 98’C. Bismuth forms a di- 
oxide Br'oOo, a triox iile Bi'"._.0. } , and a pont- 
uxide BLO5. The so-called tetroxide Bi..O, is 
said to be a compound of the last two oxides. 
Bismuth forms one chloride Bi"'Cl 3 bismuthous 
chloride (q v.). Bismuth salts are precipitated 
by IL>S from an acid solution (see Analysis). 
They may be separated from the other metals of 
that group thus : the precipitate of sulphides is 
washed, and then treated with (Nll^Itij ammo- 
nium sulphide, which dissolves the sul)>hidc$ 
of arsenic, antimony and tin; tin* residue ia 
washed, and then boiled with nitric acid, 
which dissolves all the sulphides except mer- 


curic sulphide HgS. The solution is then 
evaporated with sulphuric acid, the lead , if 
any, separates out as PbSO^, then ammonia 
NH3.H3O is added in exeess, which precipi- 
tates the bismuth as Bi "(OH) 3 ; the copper and 
cadmium are in the solution. The salts of 
bismuth give a white precipitate with water if 
NH3HCI ammonia chloride is first added to 
convert them into bismuth eh lo ride, aod they 
give a yellow precipitate with K 2 Cr0.i, whirl 
is insoluble io KHO, but soluble in nitric acid. 
They are reduced on charcoal by the blowpipe- 
flame, yielding a brittle metallic bead, and 
give a slight yellow incrustation of oxide. 

2. Min. Bismuth, Native Bismuth : A seetile 
aod brittle mineral occurring io hexagonal 
crystals, or reticulated, arborescent, foliated, 
or granular. The hardness is 2*25 ; the sp. 
gr., 9*727 ; the lustre metallic, the streak and 
colour of a specimen silvery-white with a 
reddish tinge. Composition, bismuth 99*914, 
with traces of tellurium and iron. It occurs, 
with other metals, in veios in gneiss, elay-slate, 
and other metamorphic rocks. It has been 
found in several counties of England, in the 
silver and cobalt mines of Saxony, io Bohemia, 
in Norway, Sweden, ami in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, California, and several 
other of our Western States. 

3. Pharm. : Subnitrate of Bismuth, Carbon- 
ate of Bismuth, and Oxide of Bismuth taken 
internally act as sedatives on the stomach in 
dyspepsia and ehronie vomiting. They have 
been also used in epilepsy and in the diar- 
rhoea attending phthisis. Preparations of 
bismuth are sometimes employed externally 
as cosmetics, but when a sulphuretted gas 
acts upou them they blaekeu the face. 

% Acieular Bismuth is = Aikinite ; Car&on- 
cite of Bismuth = Bismuth Carbonate ; Cupre- 
ous Bismuth = (n) Aikiuite, (5) Witticlienite ; 
Oxide of Bismuth — Bismite ; Silicate of Bis- 
muth = Eulytite ; Sulphuret of Bismuth = Bis- 
muthinite ; Telluric Bismuth = Tetradymite. 

bismuth-blende, 5. [In Ger. wissmuth- 
blende .] Min. : Eulytiue, or Eulytite (q.v.). 

bismuth-carbonate, s. Min. : Bismu- 
tite (q.v.). 

bismuth-glance, s. Min.: A mineral, 
called in the British Museum Catalogue 
Bismuthite, and by Dana Bismutliinite (q.v.). 

bismuth-nickel, s. Min.: Griinauite 
(q.v.). 

bismu th-ochro,s. Min. : Bismite (q.v.). 

bismuth-silicate, s. Min.: Eulytine 
(q-v.)- 

bismuth-silver, s. Min. : Chilenito 
(q.v.). 

bismuth-sulphide, s. Min. : Bismuth- 
ite (q.v.). 

bismuth tellurium, s. Min.: Tetra- 
dyinite (q.v.). 

bif '-muth-al, n. [Eng. bismuth ; -a/.] Of or 
belonging to bismuth. 

bi^-mutb'-aur-ite, s. [From Eng., Ac. bis- 
muth ,* Lat. aurum = gold ; and suffix - ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] A mineral called also Bis- 
muthicgold, produced in furnaces. (Dana.) 

bis-mu'-thlc, a. [Eng. bismuth; -ic.] Of or 
belonging to bismuth, 
bismuthic-acid, s. 

Chem. : Bismuthie Oxide, 
bismuthic-cobalt. s. 

Min. : A variety of Smaltine (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Catal.) 

bismuthie gold, s. 

Min.: Bismuthaurite. 

bismuthie oxide, s. 

Chem. : Bismuthie Oxide, called also Bis- 
mnthic Anhydride, Bismuth Pentoxkle 
Bi.jO.-,. It is prepared by passing chlorine 
through a solution of potash holding I3i'\.0 3 
in suspension ; the red precipitate is digested 
with strong nitric acid tu remove any Bi 2 O t . 
The bright red powder is bismuthie acid 
IlUi03: this when heated to 12(TC ia con- 
verted intu Bi 2 0 5 , which is a dull red powder ; 
when strongly heated it gives off oxygen, and 
forms bismuth tetroxide or bismuthoua bis- 
muthite BinOsBioOj. 

b^'-muth-id, 5. [Eng., Ac., bismuth , and | 


si) tf. -id.] A mineral having bismuth as ore 
of the leading elements. (Dana, 3rd. ed.,p. 25 ) 

blj'-muth-ine, s. [Eng. bismuth ; ► ine .] 

Min. : Bismuthinite (q.v.). 

bis-muth-in-ite, s. [Eng bismuthin(e) ; -its 
(Min.) (q. v.).] 

Min. ; An opaque orthorhombic mineral, iu 
acieular crystals or massive foliated or fibrous. 
The hardness is 2 ; the sp. gr., 6*4 — 7*2 ; the 
lustre metallic, with a lead-grey streak and 
colour. Composition: sulphur, IS 19— 19 61 ; 
bismuth, 74 55— 80*96 or more. It occurs in 
Cornwall and elsewhere. It is called also 
Bismuthine, Bismntholamprite, Bismuth- 
glance, and Sulphuret of Bismuth. 

bis-muth o-lamp'-rite, s. [From Eng., 
Ac. bismuth ; Gr. \ap.npos (lampros) — bright, 
brilliant, radiant; Eng. stiff. -i£e(Mire.)(q. v.)j 
A mineral, called also Bismuthinite and Bis- 
rauthite (q.v.). 

bi^'-muth-ous, a. [Eng. bismuth, and suff. 
-ous.] Belonging to bismuth, 
bismuthous chloride. 

Chem. : Bi'"Cl 3 , also called Tri chloride of 
Bismuth. It is obtained by heating bismuth 
in chlorine gas, or by distilling the metal witb 
twice its weight of mercuric chloride (IlgClo) 
It is a white hygroscopic substance, melting 
at 230'* and distilling at a higher temperature 
It is soluble in dilute 1ICI, and by the addition 
of water becomes turbid, Bi'"OCl, a white 
powder being formed, which is used as a pig- 
ment called “pearl white.” 

bismuthous nitrate. 

Chem. : Bi"'(N0 3 )3.5H 2 0. It is obtained by 
dissolving the metal in nitric acid. It crystal- 
lises in large transparent prisms. By pouring 
a solution of this salt into a large quantity of 
water a white basic nitrate is precipitated. 
This is used in medicine uoder the name of 
Bismuthi subnitras ; it acts as a direct seda- 
tive on the mueous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines. It is given in irritant forms of 
dyspepsia and chronic vomiting, also to check 
diarrhoea. It is also largely used as a cosmetic, 
but it is blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen. 

bismuthous oxide. 

Chem. : Bi 2 "’0 3 . , also called Bismuth Tri- 
oxide. Obtained by heating the basic nitrate 
of bismuth to low redness. It is a yellow 
insoluble powder. The white hydrate is ob- 
tained by precipitating a salt of bismuth by 
ao exeess of ammonia. 

bis'-mut-ite, bis-muth-ite, s. [In Ger. 

bissmvtit ; from Ger., Eng., Ac., bismuth, aod 
•ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An opaque orsubtranslueent mioeral, 
occurring in minute acieular crystals or in- 
crusting, or amorphous. The hardness varies 
from 1*5 in earthy specimens to 4* or 4*5 in 
those which are more compact ; sp. gr. 6*9 to 
7*7 : lustre vitreous to dull. It varies in hue, 
being white, green, yellow, and yellowish 
grey. Composition : Carbonic acid, 6*56 to 
7*30; oxide of bismuth, S7*67 to 90; water, 
3 44 to 5 03. It occurs on the continent of 
Europe and in America. 

* bi§'-nc, a. [Bison, a.] 

*bi^nc, s. [Bisen, s.] 

* bi-snewed, pa. par. [Besnow (q.v.).] 
(Piers plow., B. XV. 110.) 

* bis -ni-cn,i’.f. [A.S. bysnian ; O. I cel. ftysna.] 
To typify. (Metrical Homilies , ed. Small.) 

* bi-soegt, * bi SOgte, pa. par. The same 
as Besought (q.v.). (Story of Gen. cO Exod. ( 
308, 3,693.) 

* bi-soc-ne, ’ bi sok-nc, s. [A.S. prefix bl- 
and socn = the searching of a matter, an in- 
quiry.] Petition, request. 

** Ac thoru besokne of the king delaied It iu ynte.* 
- Rob tllouc., p. 4!)5. 

4 bt-sog' ni-o, * bc-sd’g-nl-o (g silent), *. 
[From Ital. bisogno = want, necessity.] A 
beggarly rascal. [Bezonian.J 

. . spum’d hy grooms like a tvue bvognio t tbmsf 
out l*y til’ bead and shoulders .*’— Old PL, vi. 148. 
(Boucher . ) 

* bi soil, * bi-su-li-en, v.t. [From A.S. 
bisolian, ti-sylian = to soil, staiu.] To soil. 

j * bi-solle L * bi suiled, pa. par. [Bisoil.1 


boil, bo^; podt, J61H; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin t bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-dan, -tian — shan, -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -slon = zhun. -cious, -tious, -aious - shus. -bie, -die, Ac. d$L 
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* bi- f sdn, * by -son* 4 fais'-ne, 4 bce'-§cn, 
* ble-zen, n. [From A.S. bisene = blind.] 
Short-sighted ; half Mind. IBissdn.] 

" A tl.ii thu art blind, other bisnef—Bule A Mtghtin- 
gait, i. 2 IS. 


fax -son, bis’-on (pL bi-sons, bis- 6 ns, 
* bl-sdn-tcs), [In Fr. bison ; Prnv. bison, 
bizon ; Port, bisao : Sp. & ItaL bison to ; Lat. 
bison, genit. bUontis ; Gr. fiiauv (bison), gen. 
<3u7uii’Of (bwSn<tf)=the Aurochs or = the Urns. 
[Auhochs.J Cf. A.S. iccsent = a buffalo, a 
wild ox: urns bubalus (Itosworth) ; Icel. rwim- 
dur; O. L. Ger. bismulr; X. M. Ger. wisent; 

O. II. Ger. wisent, irisant, wisunt.] 

I. Onl. Lang. : The name given to two 
apecies of ruminating animals belonging to 
the Ox family. 

1. The European Bison [Bison Europetus). 

2. Wrongly applied to the Aurochs (Bos 
pnmigenitts). 

•• Neither had the Greeks auy ex|>erlerice of those 
neat or bullies. called uxi or btfotites.''— Holland : 
J’liuy. pt. it.. 32;. 


% It will he observed that the word bison at 
first brought with it into the English lan 
gu.ige its Lat. pi. bu<ntes. Ou becoming 
naturalised, however, it exchnnged this for 
bisons. [See the example under l., I.J 
2. An analogous species roaming over a 
great part of North America. [II. *2.] 

•• ttt.ru with the Kmc day s march aud the chase of 
the dter and the bison." 

Lonjfi lloic : Evangeline , iL 4. 


II. Zool. & PaUront . ; A genus of ruminant 
belonging to the family Bovidse (Oxen). The> 
have proportionately a larger head than oxen, 
with a conical hump between the shoulders, 
due to excessive development of the spina, 
processes of the dorsal vertebrae, aud a shaggj 
nr. me. Two secies are known. 

I. Bison Europeans, sometimes called Bonasus 
Bison, the European Bison. It is the froyaows 
(Bonassos) or fioiaaos (Bonasus) of Aristotle, 
the Biaam (Bison) of Oppian, the Bison juba- 
tus, and the Bonasus of Pliny, and the Bos 
bison of Linoreus. It is often wrongly called 
the Aurochs, which is etymologically tin* 
same word as Civsar's Urus [Aurochs], This 
auiiual has been known from classic times, 
and Pliuy contrasts it with the Aurochs, as 
does Martial, who tells us that these beasts 
were trained to draw chariots in the Roman 
amphitheatre. It was formerly abundant 
over Mid and Eastern Europe, and is the 
largest living European quadruped, stauding 
some six feet high at the shoulder, and mea- 
suring about ten feet from the muzzle to the 
root of the tail, which is nearly three feet 
more, and the strength is proportional to the 
size. The general colour is dusky brown ; 
there is a thick mane, and the hair on the 
forehead is long and wavy. The cows arc 
smaller than the bulls, and the mane is 
thinner. The European Bisou is now re- 
stricted to some part of the Cnncasns, and 
to Lithuania, where it is strictly protected 
by the Czar of Russia. Some specimens have 
been exhibited in the gardens of the Zoological 


Society. 

2. Bison J mericanus or Bonasus Americanus, 
the American Bison, popularly but emm- 
eously called the Buffalo. It has fifteen ribs 
on each side, whilst the European bison has but 
fourteen, and the domestic ox thirteen. They 
once roamed iu herds iu the western part of 
British America and in the United States. 
They are large and powerful animals, with 
great humped shoulders and a shaggy mane. 
Their horns are short and taper rapidly. They 
can resist a moderate number of wolves, but 
fall a prey to the grizzly bear. They have been 
b o relentlessly pursued by reckle^ huuters that 
they are almost exieimiuated, though they 
formerly exited iu vast multitudes. At preseat 
there are only oue or two small herds left, but 
au effort is being inude to preserve and increase 
them iu Yellowstone National Park, 


bi-speke, * bi-spe -ken (pret. bispac), 
v.t. [A.S. bfsprecan = to speak, ... to com- 
plain, to accuse ] 

* 1. (»>n . To speak to. [Bespeak.] 

2. Specially : 

(1) To gainsay: to contradict. 


•* He luuede hire on-like and wet. 

Anil sye ue Ot-spae him neuere a del. 

Surry of Ocn. A Exod., 1,444. 

(2) To blame ; to condemn. 

** Simeon and Jeui It biapekenf 

Story of licit, a Exod.. L8SS. 


■* fai-Spel, s. [AS. bigs pell, bespcU = a parable, 
proverb, example ; big t= of, hy, or near, and 
spell, vptl = history, relation, . . . tidings. In 
Ger. hi ispicl) An example. (0. Eng. Horn., 12 
& 13 cent., ed. Morris.) 

4 bi-sper'-ren, v.t. [A.S. bisparrian = to 
bespar, to shut.] To lock up. 

fai -spin-oso, a. [From Lat. prefix bi — two, 
aud fpi nosas— full of thorns or prickles; 
spina — a thorn.] 

* fai-spitte, * be-spete (pret. bispat, 6i- 
SjKittc), v.t. Tile same as Bespit (q.v.). (Il> 
clife, Purvey, Hark x. 34 ; xiv. 05.) To spit 
upon. 

* bl-spot'-ten, v.t. The same as Bespot (q.v.). 
(Chaucer, Boethius.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-sprc inde, 4 bi-spreint, pa. par. [Bi- 

spresgk.) The same as Besprinkled (q.v.). 
(H'yclijfe, Purvey, Heb. ix. 19, &c.) 

4 bt-spreri'ge, v.t. [A.S. bisprengan — to be- 
spriukle.] The same as Besprinkle (q.v.). 

bisque (que as k), s. [Contr. aud altered 
from biscuit (q.v.).] 

Porcelain Manufacture : The baked ceramic 
articles which are subsequently glazed and 
burned to form porcelain. 

* bis -sarte, $ . [Buzzard.] (Scotch.) 

4 bisse, s. [Bizz.] (Scotch.) 

4 bis -sect', r. t. [Bisect.] (Glossog. Nova.) 

4 bis-sec'-tion, s. [Bisection.] ( Glossog . 

Nova.) 

4 bis-seg'-ment, s. [Bisegment.] (Glossog. 
Nova.) 

* bisse'- marre, s. [Btsmare.J Abusive 
speech, xhaucer.) 

* bis-set’, s. [Fr. bUrt = . . . a coarse, brown 
woollen stuff ; hi&ette = coarse narrow lace ; 
plate of gold, silver, or copper with which 
some stuffs were striped (Cotyrurc).] Einding, 
lace. Chalmers: Queen Mary.) 


* bis'-sette, $. [Buzzard.] (ScofcA.) (zlcfs 
Jas. IL, 1457.) 

bis-sex , s. [From Lat. bis = twice, and sex = 
six. Twice six = 1*2.] 

Jfnsic .* A kind of guitar with twelve strings, 
invented by Vauhecke in 1770. (5‘fainer and 
Barntt.) 


bis-sex -tile, a. k s. [In A.S. bissexte, lists = 
a leap year ; Fr. bissextil, fern, bissextile (a.), 
bissexte (s.) ; Sp. bisextet, bisexto, bisiesto (a.) ; 
Port, bi&^extil, bissexto (a.); Ital. bisestile, bi - 
scsto. From Lat. bisextilis — coutainiug an 
intercalary day ; biserlus = an intercalary day ; 
bis — twice, aod sextos = sixth (B. 1.).] 

A. ^4s adjective : Containing two sixth days 
in the kalends of the same muntb ; containing 
an intercalary' day in whatever way numbered ; 
pertaining to leap year. [B.] 

•• Towards the latter end of February is the bl jrrtile 
or intercular day : called bissextile, because the sixth 
of the calends of 31 arch is twice repeated -"— Bolder on 
Time. 


B. .4$ substantive : 

L Roman Year: An intercalary' day intro- 
duced into the Roman month uf February 
once in four years. The name bissextile = 
twice a sixth, was given because during leap 
year two days of February in succession were 
each called Sexta (dies) Kalendas Martii or 
Martins = the sixth of the kalends of March. 
These two days corresponded to the 24th and 
25th of February in our reckuning. [Calen- 
dar, Leap Yeah.] 

“ The vciirof the sun consisteth of three hundred and 
sixty-five days and six hour*, wanting eleven minutes ; 
which six hours emitted, will, in tunc, deprave the 
compute ; aud this was the occasion of bissextile, or 
leap yexrf—Brou-ne. 

2. Our own Year : The term bissextile is still 
retained for leap year, though there is no 
reckoning of two sixth days anywhere in it. 
When it occurs, twenty-nine days are assigned 
to February instead of the twenty-eight, a 
much more natural method of reckoning than 
that adopted by the Romans. 

•* Bissextile, Leap Year, which happen* every fourth 
year. . . — Glossog .Vor. 


bis'-some, s. [Byssym.] (Scotch.) 


t bis'-son, 4 bis-en, * bis-ene, 4 bee-sen* 
*bee-somc, * by-some, * bis'-me, • bi3'- 

ne, a. [Of doubtful origin aud meaning.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Of persons: Half-blind (?). 

*• Qao made btsne and quo lockendet* 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 2.822. 

2. Of things: Blinding (?). 

M But who. ob : who hath wen tb« mobled queen 
Ruu barefoot up and down, threat nuiK the flame* 
With buyjn rlieumf Shake tp. : Hamlet, IL 2. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of persons : Destitute of foresight 

*• What harm can your bissott eonspectuities gl<*n 
out of this character Y—Shakesp. : Ceriolanm, »L 1. 

^bis^syn, v.t. [Byssyn.] (Prompt. Parv.) 


* bis’-syn, s. [Lat byssinus; from byssus; Gr. 
pvoot* (bussos) — a fine yellow fiax brought 
from Egypt and India, or the lioeo made from 
it ; Heb. yqj (bufs) = same meauing (1 Chrou. 
xv. 27).] Fine linen (lit. <£fig.) 

“. . . that sche kyuere her with white ftixsyn 6chy 
nyu^e : for whi busyn is luetifyugis of seyntii-' — ■ 
Wyeitjf*. Purvey: Apoc. xix. S. 

* bi-stadde, pa. par . [Bestead.] (Pom. of 

the Rose.) 

* bi-star -en. v.t. [A.S. bi, and sfartan = to 
stare.] To stare at 

“The Reiser bistarede hire.” 

Legend St. Both. (LNw). (ed. Morton). (S/rafma*m). 

4 bi-stay (pret. bistode), v.t. [AS. bestod, pa. 
of bestandan = to stand by, to occupy.) 

1. To staod by. 

2. To stay ; as one is said to be storm-staid (?). 

•• Tristrem to Mark it seyd, 
llow stormea hem btstayd. 

TU auker hem finest ami are.” 

Sir TrUtrcm, p. 40. et. 62. (Jamieson.) 

4 bi-6ted', pa. par. [Bestead.} 

4 bi-stere', v.t. The same as Bestir (q.v.). 
(A'injj Alisaunder.) 

bl-stip'-uled, a. [From Lat. pTefix bi = two, 
aud Eng* stipuled = furnished with stipules.] 
Botany : Having two stipules. 


4 bistod, pret. of v. [A.S. bestandan = to staud 
by.] Lamented, bewailed, wept for. 

** And after wune fa: re hire bist*l. 

With teres, rein iuid fri^ti UiocL" 

Story of Gen. A Ezod.,S,ib7-&. 


bis'-tort, s. [Tn Fr. bistorte ; from Lat. bis = 
twice, aud tortus = twisted; so named from 
the twisted roots. ] 

Bot. : The Euglish name given to a sub- 
genus or sub-divisioo of the genus Polygonum. 
Two British species fall under it— the Poly- 
gonum Bistorta (Common Bistort or Snake- 
weed), and the P. viviparum, or Viviparous 
Alpine- Bistort. Eacli has a simple stem, and 
a single terminal raceme of flowers. The 
former has flesh -coinured flowers, and is 
common ; the latter lias paler flowers, and is 
an alpine plant. It is sometimes called Alpine 
Bistort. 

•[ Dock Bistort : Polygonum. Bistorta. 

bis' -tour- jr, bis'- tour t, s. [In Ger. bisturi ; 
Fr- bistouri; from Pistoja, anciently called 
Pistnria , a city in Italy, twenty miles north- 
west of Florence, where these knives were 
made at an early period.] A surgical instru- 



BISTOURIES. 


ment nsed for making incisions. It has vari- 
ous forms — one like a lancet, a second called 
the straight bistoury, with the blade straight 
and fixed on a handle ; and a third the crooked 
bistoury, shaped like a half-moon, with th« 
cutting edge oo the inside. 

“Six Henry Thornton hie shown tbxt the time of a 
brilliant man may be divided between the bulouri and 
the palette-knife." — Daily Aetr<, FCb. 23, I860. 


bis'-tre (tro = ter), bis -tor, s. & a. [in 

Fr. A Port, bistre: Sw. bister ; Ger. biestcr, 
bister. Compare also Sw. <k Dan. bister — 
fierce, angry, furious, bitter.) 

A- -4s subst. : A pigment of a transparent 
brown colnur. To prepare it the soot left 
after beech- wood has been burnt is boiled for 


Ste, fat, fare, amidst, whit, fall, father: we, wet. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine ;g°. pot, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce - e. ey q 
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half an hour, two pounds of the eoot to each 
gallon of the water. Before it has cooled, but 
after it lias been allowed time to settle, the 
clearer part is poured otf and then evaporated 
to dryness, when the residuum left behind is 
found to be bistre. 

B. As adj. : Of the colour described under A. 

* bi -stride, v.t . The same aa Bestride (q.v.). 

bl-SUl-cate, a. [From Lat. bisul'rus = two- 
furrowed, two-cloven ; pretix bi = two, and 
sulcus = a furrow ; suffix -ale. In Fr. bisulcc, 
bisnlque.] 

1. Gen. : Having two furrows, bisulcous. 

2, Zool. : Cloven, as a cloven hoof ; bisulcous. 

bi-sul-coiis, a. [From Lat. bisttfrus.] Hav- 
ing two hoofs; cloven-hoofed. The same as 
Bisulcate, 2 (q. v.). 

"For tl»e swine, although multiparous, yet being 
blsulcoue, unU only cloven footed, are farrowed with 
open eyes us other bimlcou* animals." — Browne: 
Vulgar Err»ur4. 

'* bt-sul-i-cn, v.t. [Bisoil.) 

bi sui'-phide, 5 . [From Lat. prefix bi, and 
Eug. sulphide (q.V.).] A chemical compound 
formed by the union of two atoms of sulphur 
with another elementi 

bisulphide of carbon, s. 

Client.: Carbon disulphide, CS 2 . It is pre- 
pared by passing the vapour of sulphur over 
red-hot charcoal. Carbon disulphide is a 
transparent, colourless, inflammable, stinking 
liquid; sp. gr. 1‘272; it boils at 40° C. It 
lias great refractive and dispersive power ; it 
burns with a blue flame, forming C0 2 and 80 2 . 
It is insoluble in water, but it dissolves sul- 
phur, gums caoutchouc, phosphorus and 
iodine, and alkaloids. Its vapour is very 
poisonous, and is very explosive when mixed 
with the air or with oxygen gas. Carbon di- 
sulphide unites with metallic sulphides, form- 
ing salts called Sulphocarbonates, having ihe 
composition of carbonates with the oxygen re- 
placed by sulphur, as caleium-sulphoearbon- 
ate CaCfc 53 . A mixture of the vapour of CS 2 
and HoS passed over eopj>er heated to redness 
yields a copper sulphide Cw 2 S and marsh gas 
CLJ 4 . Carbon disulphide is used to kill 
insects, but no light must be near as its 
vapour is explosive. 

Bisulphide of Caibon Engine: A compound 
engine in which the vapour from bisulphide 
of carbon is employed iu the second cylinder 
instead of steam as a motive-power, A binary 
engine. 

bl-sftr-ptiu-ret, s. [Eng. prefix bi, and sul- 
phur ct (q.v*).] Also called Bisulphide (q. v.). 

* bi -swi ke, v.t. The eame aa Beswike (q.v.). 

* bi swin-ken, v.t. [From A.S. beswincan = 
to labour.] To procure by labour. 

•* . . . that moweu her bred biewinke."— Piert Plow- 
man, 6, 216. (AVrarmanR.) 

* bi§ -y, a. [Busy.] (.Rom. of the Rose , £c.) 

bi-sym-met -ri-cal, a. [Prefix bi, and Eng. 
symmetrical.] Possessing bisymmetry. 

bi-sym-me-try, s. [Prefix bi, and Eng. 
symmetry.] Bilateral symmetry ; correspond- 
ence of the right and left parts or sides. 

* bis' -^-ncsse, s. [Business.] (Wyclijfe, ed. 
Purvey, 1 Pet. v. 7.) 

♦bit (D, *byt. [A.S. bit, a contracted form 
of hiddeth.] 3rd pers. siug. pres, indie, of 
A.S. biddan — bids. 

** Iacob eft bil hem fareu agon " 

Story of Urn. A Exod., 2 , 23 *. 

bit (2), pret . & pa. par. of Bite (q.v.). 

•’There w<w lately a young gentleman bit to theboue, 
who ha* now Indeed recovered."— 7\ttler, 

bit(l), * byte, * bittc (1). * bytt (IX a. & a. 

[A. ri. 6 ifa, bit, the latter in composition as &if- 
mn-lnm = piecemeal, by bits, from bitan — to 
bite. In tjvr. bit; l)an. bid, biden, from bide 
= to liite ; Dut. beet = bite, bit, morsel, 
mouthful ; Ger. bissen, bisschcn, bischen, from 
beissen = to bite. Thua bit is contracted from 
bite, and is = a mouthful. ] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* (1) A bite ; the act of biting. 


" Defended from foule Envies poisonous bit. 9 

Sprntvr: F.Q. (Vertet.) 

(2) As much as one might be expected to 
bite off at one operation ; a bite. 

** How many prodigal bits have slaves and peasants 

This night englutted 1" Sluiketp. ; Timon, ii. 2. 

(3) Food. {Scotch.) (Vulgar.) 

* The bit and the brat: Food and raiment. 
[Brat.] (Scotch.) (Presb. Elog.) 

2. Figuratively : 

( 1 ) Gen. : A fragment ; a small portion. 
Used— 

(a) Of a magnitude, or material body. 

*• Hi# majesty has power to grant a patent fi*r 
stamping round bitt of copper, to every subject he 

hath. 1 — Swift. 

(b) A short space of time. (Scotch.) 

•’ 0 an he could has b undsn aflf the smugglers a bit ” 
[i.r, for a bit, for a little.] — Scott : (Jug J/a uttering, 
ch. xL 

(2) Scotch: A piece of grouud, a place, or 
particular epot. 

" Weel, just as I was coming up the bit, I saw a man 
afore me that I keut was name o' our herds, and it's o 
wild bit to meet ony other body . . ."—Scott : (Jug 
JUannering, ch. xi. 

(3) It is sometimes used of anything not ac- 
tually very small, but described as being so 
by oue who is proud of it or who likes it. 

•’ ’ There wrs never a prettier bit o’ horseflesh in the 
stable o' the Gordon Anus,' said the man . . ."—Scott t 
(Jug Jhtnnerinj, ch. xL 

3. Numis. tfi Ord. Lang. : 

(а) The popular English name for a small 
Spanish coin, a half pistareen circulating in 
the West Indies. Its value is now about 5d. 
sterling. In Johnson's time it was estimated 
at 7}d. 

( б ) . A silver coin circulating in the Southern 
States of America, in value an eighth of a 
dollar = (5jd. 

4. Metal-working, Carpentry , dc. : 

(a) A boring-tool used by wood-wortcers. It 
is attached to a brace, by which it is rotated. 
An auger has many points of resemblance to 
a bit, but has a cross-handle whereby it is 
rotated, whereas a bit is stocked in the socket 
of a brace, and is rotated thereby. It runs 
into many varieties of fonn, such as the centre 
bit, the sperm bit, the gimlet bit, Ac. [For 
these see the word preceding bit in the several 
compounds.] (Knight.) 

(b) The cutting-iron of a plane. [Plane 
Bit.] 

( c ) The cutting-iron inserted in the revolving 
head of a machine for planing, grooving, &c. 

(d) The cutting-blade of an axe, hatchet, or 
any similar tool. It is distinguished from the 
pole, which forms a hammer in some tools. 

5. Metal-working : 

(a) A boring- tool for metal. There are 
various kinds of it, such as the half-round 
bit, the rose bit, the cylinder bit, &C-. 

(b) The copper piece of a soldering-tool 
riveted to an iron shank ; a copper bit. 

^[ See also X, 2 , and 3, under II. of Bit (2). 

B. .is an adjective : Diminutive, 

(а) Without contempt : 

*’ I heard ye were here, frae tbe bit callant ye seut to 
meet your carriage. "—Scott : Antiquary, cb. vii. 

( б ) Contemptuously : 

•’ Some of you will grieve and greet more for the 
drowuiug of a bit calf or atirk, than ever ye did for all 
the tyranny and defections of Scotland." — Walker : 
Podcn, p. 62. {Jamicton.) 

C. As adverb. A bit: In the least; in the 
smallest degree. 

bit-holder, a. That which holds a boring- 
bit. 

bit-stock, s. The handle by which a bit 
is held and rotated. It is called also a brace. 

bit (2), * bitto (2), * bytt (2), s. [A.S. baste, 
geba:te = a. bit of a bridle, a bridle, trappings, 
'harness (Boswortli); bitol = a bridle. Sw. 
betset = a bridle ; Dan. bedsd =z a bit, a curb ; 
Dut. gebit . . . = a bit.] [Bit, v.\ 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Chiefly in the eense II. I. 

"Behold, we puW6f/< In the horse*’ mouths, that 
they may obey us; and wo turn about their whole 
body ."— dam a III. 3. 

2. Fig. : A curb ; a restraint of any kind. 

IL Technically: 

1. Iron-working, Saddlery, dc. : The Iron 
part of a bridle which ia inserted in the mouth 
of a horso, and having rings by which the 
check-straps and reins are attached. [See 
Bridle-sit.] 


2. Iron-working. Locksmithing , <£c. : The part 
of a key wbicb enters the lock and acts upon 
the bolt and tumblers. The bit of a key con- 
sists of the web and the wards. The web is 
the portion left after the wards are notched 
sawn, or filed out. In the permutation locks, 
each separate piece composing the acting part 
of the key is termed a bit. These fit upon the 
stem of the key, from which they are remov- 
al de, and are interchangeable among them- 
selves, so as to allow the key to be set up 
with various combinations agreeing with the 
set of the tumblers. 

3. Iron-working, dw. : 

(a) The jaw of a tongs, rincers, or other 
similar grasping tool, e.g. flat-bit tongs. 

(!>) The metallic con- 
necting joint for the 
ribs and stretchers of 
umbrellas. 

jl/asic ; A small piece 
of tube, generally fur- 
nished with two raised 
ears. It is used to 
supplement the crook 
of a trumpet, a cornet- 
&-piston, or any similar 
instrument, with the 
view of adapting it to 
a slight ditterence of cornet bit. 
pitch. (Stainer and 
Barrett.) 

f Obvious compound, bit-maker . (Ogtlvle.) 

bit-key, S. A key adapted for the permu- 
tation lock, the ateps being formed by movable 
bits, as iu the Ilobbs lock. 

bit-pincers, s. pi. 

Locksmithing: Pincers having curved or 
recessed jaws. 

bit (1), v.t. [A.S. fcrrian = to bridle, rein in, 
curb, bit.] To put the bit in the mouth of a 
horse ; to bridle a horse. (Johnson.) 

bit (2), v.t. [Bitt, v.) 

* bi ta ak, * bi-talie *bi-ta-ken (pret. 

bitok, bitoc ; pa. par. bitakun). Wyclijfe, ed. 
Purvey, Matt. xxiv. 9 ; xxvl 2.) The same as 
Betake (q.v.). 

* bi- tac-nen, v.t. The eame as Betoken 
(q.v.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-tse-chen, v.t. [Biteche.) 

* bi-tagt, pa. par. of v. [A.S. bitab.t, bi taught, 
pa. par. of betoecan = to give, to deliver to.) 
The same as Betake, Delivered, given over; 
assigned. 

“ Sone him wrs Barray bi-lagt 
And pharatm the kmge biiagt." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 773 l 

* bi-tale, s. [A.S. bi, and tale, cf. bispcl.] A 
parable. (Sfrafniauu.) 

bi-tar -tar-ate, s. [Lat. prefix bi = two, 
and Eng.* tartarate (q.vT).] 

Chem. : A name given to salts, as KIIC 4 H 4 O 0 , 
acid tartarate of potassium, or hydric-potassic 
tartarate. This salt is also called Cream of 
Tartar. It is prepared from argol or tartar, 
an impure acid potassium tartarate, which is 
deposited from grapa-juice during the process 
of fermentation ; the colouring matter is re- 
moved by animal charcoal, and l hen it ia 
purified by crystallisation. It forms groups 
of smalt, translucent, oblique, rhombic crys- 
tals, which are slightly soluble in cold water, 
but insoluble in spirit. When heated in a 
close vessel, it is decomposed, leaving a residue 
of charcoal and pure potassium carbonate. It 
is frequently used in medicine in small doses 
os a refrigerant and dinrelie; and in large 
doses, mixed with jalap, as a powerful hydra- 
gogue purgative. 

* bi-taugbte, pret. [A.S. bitauhte, bitaughte, 
pret. or bet auxin — deliver to, coinmeud.J, 
Commended. [Betake,] 

“ He wold they hud leiiger abide, and they s»*yde nay, 
But bitaughte Ontnelyli God. and good day " 

Chaucer : C. T., Cook't Tale, 317-8. 

bltcb (Eng.), * bick (0. Scotch), s. k a. [A.S. 
bicce, bice, byege ; led. bikkja ; Ger. bAtze* 
betze, jxtze; liosque potroa.) 

1 . The female generally of the dog. but in 
some cases also of the allied species, the fox, 
the wolf, &a 

’* The method of education consist* In *onaratlntc th« 
puppy, while very young, froiu the bitch, and in oc- 
cnxtotulng It to its future com panlous. ”— Darwin • 
Voyage round the World, ch. VlU. 



boil, bo^; poiit, cat, ^cll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^dst. -Ihg. 

-cian, -tian - shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -f ion - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble # -tre, Ac. - b^l, ter. 
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bitched— fcitrappo 


2, Highly vulgar and offensive: An oppro- 
hrious epithet fur a woman. 

“ Him yonll call • dog. aad her • M/eA.“ 

Fope : Horace ; Sal ire U. 

bitch-fox, s. A female fox. 

" Where oft the W tcK-foz hides her hapless brood." 

Coi eper : The Seedless A larm. 

bitch-wolf, * bitch wolfe, s. A female 
wolf. 

'* Aud at his feete a bitch wolfe suck did yeeld 
To two young babes.' 

Sinter : The rislons of Bellas/, lx. 

•bitched, a. [Bicchid.] 

bite, * byte, • bight, * bi-ten, * by’-tyn 

(pret. bit ; pa. par. bitten, bit), v.t. A i. [A.S. 
oitan (pret. bat, bot, boot , pa. par. bifen) = to 
bite ; Icel. A Sw. bita ; Dan. bide ; Dut bijten; 
Goth, beitan; (N. H.)Ger. beissen ; O. H.Ger. 
piran.] 

A. Traitsttive : 

I. Lit. : To infix the teeth in anything, 
either for the purpose of detaching a portion 
of it and swallowiag it for food, to inflict a 
wound, or for other purposes ; to break or 
crush with the teeth. 

** My very enemy’s dog. 

Though he had bit me. should have stood that night 
Agaiust lay fire" Shakesp. : Lear, tv. 7. 

II Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: 

(1) To inflict sharp pain on the body. Spec. — 

(a) To cut, to wound. Chiefly in participial 
adjective biting, as biting falchion. [Biting.] 

(b) To inflict such torture as intense cold 
does. 

** Here feel we . . . the icy phang 
And churlish chidtugof the winter's wiud, 

Which when it bite/ aud hlows upuu my body, 

Eveu till I shrink with cold. I smile. " 

Shakesp. ; At Fou Like It. 11. 1. 

(c) To make the mouth smart by applying 
an acrid substance to it (Chiefly in the pr. 
par.) 

“It may be. the first water will have more of the 
•cent, aa more fragrant, aud the second more of the 
taste, as mure hitter, or biting."— Bacon. 

(2) To inflict sharp pain upon the mind. 

(a) To engage ill angry contention with ; 
sharply to reproach ; to use language fitted to 
wound. 

" But If ye Mfe and devour one another, take heed 
that ye be not consumed of oue another.’ —Gal. v. IS. 

(b) To trick, to cheat (Vulgar.) 

*’ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 

Au hooftst factor stole a gem away ; 

He pledg'd it to the knight, the knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit.” 
Pope : Mot. Essays, Ep. ill. 364. 

f. Of things : To take hold of the ground 
oi other surface firmly, as a skate upon ice. 
(C. Bite in.) 

B. Jntrans. : Formed by dropping the ob- 
jective of the verb transitive to which it cor- 
responds in meaning. 

•* Let dogs delight 

To bark and bite." Wattt : Hymns. 

C. In special phrases. (In these bite is gene- 
rally transitive.) 

1. To bite in : To corrode copper or steel 
plates as nitric acid does in the process of 
etching. 

2. To bite the ear: To do so after a fashion 
without hurting it ; this was intended as an 
expression of endearment. 

" Slave, I could bite thine ear. 

Away, thou dost not care tonne!’* 

Ben Jonson : Alch., it a 

^ Sometimes bite is used aloue in a similar 
sense 

“ Rare rogue la huckratn. let me bite thee." 

Goblins, O. PL. x. 147. (.VareiJ. 

3. To bite the thumb at ; to bite the nail of the 
thumb at: To show contempt for, this being 
one of the methods formerly adopted of indi- 
cating contempt Xares says that the thumb 
in such a case represented a fig, and the 
action of biting it was tantamount to saying, 
” A fig for you," or, “The fico !” He cites in 

'proof the following lines : — 

" Behold next I see Contempt marching forth, 
gtring me the fico, irith hit thoinbe it i hu mouth.'— 
Lodge Mtserie, 1594. 

" I will bite my thumb at them : which is a disgrace 
to them, if they bear it."— Shakesp. : /Com. A Jut, i 1. 

•*Tis no leas disrespectful to bite the nail of your 
thorn*, by way of scoru aud ditdaiu. and drawing your 
nail from between your teeth, to tell them you value 
aot this what they can do .'' — Rules qf Civility (trausl. 
from Freach. 16:8). p. 44. 

• 4. To bite upon the bridle : To become a 
sen* ant to others (?). 

“ The labouring hand grows rich, hnt who are Idle 
In winter time must bite upon the bridle.” 

Poor Robin, 1734. {Balliteell : Contr. to Lczicog.) 


bite, * byte, s. [From bite , v. (q.v.). In Sw. 
bett ; Dan. bid, bideit. Eng. bif is a contrac- 
tion of bite.] [Bit.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of biting. 

(1) Gen. : The act of inflicting a wound with 
the teeth or of detaching a morsel of that 
which is subjected to their action. 

“The disease came on between twelve and ninety 
days after the bite.” — Zhzririn.’ Voyage round the 
World, ch xvL 

(2) Spec. : The act of a fish in snapping with 
its teeth at bait. 

"I have known a very good fisher angle diligently 
four or si x hours for a river carp, aud not have a bite. 

— U'atfon. 

2. The wound inflicted. 

(1) Lit. : The wound produced by the teeth 
of a niau or animal. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) Of things : A cheat, a trick, a fraud. 

*' Let a man be ue'er so wise, 

He ui*v be caught with sober lies. 

For, tuse it in its proper light, 

Tls just what coxcombs call a bite.” — Steift. 

(b) Of persons : A trickster, a sharper ; one 
who cheats. 

3. The fragment or mouthful of bread or 
anything similar ; a small quantity of bread. 

(1) Lit. : In the foregoing sense. 

Bite and soup : Meat and drink ; the mere 
necessaries of life. (Sccfc/i.) 

**. . . removed me and a' the puir creatures that had 
bite and soup iu the castle, and a hole to put our heads 
in, . . ."—Scott' Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxiv. 

(2) Fig. : A small portion. 

"There is never a Aire of *11 Christ’s time with HU 
people spent iu vain, for He i» ay giviug them arason- 
able instructions.**— W. Guthrie: Serm.. p. 3. (Jumie- 
<on.) 

IL Printing ; An imperfect portion of an 
impression, owing to the frisket overlapping 
a portion of the form and keeping the ink 
from so much of the paper. 

bite in, s. 

Engraving: The effect produced by the 
action of nitric acid on the parts of the plate 
from which the etching ground has been re- 
moved. 

t bite-a-ble, t bit'-a-ble, o. [Eng. bife, v.; 
-able.) * That may be bitten. (Cathol. Ang.) 

* bi-teg', pret. of r. [A.S. b«feon (pret teah, 
sing, betugon , pi., pa. j-ar. brtog«n) = to tug, 
tow, pull, go.] Accomplished. 

" Get iat vnsenc hu ic it bi-teg l” 

Story Gen. A Ezod., 2,878. 

bi telephone, s. A combination of two 
telephones with a curved connecting arm, 
capable of being applied simultaneously to l>oth 
ears and of etayiug in position without being 
held by the hand. 

* bi telle, * bi-tel-len Ipa. par. bitold) } v.t. 
[A.S. betellan = to speak about.] 

1. To answer for ; to win ; to rescue. 

2. To declare, to narrate. 

" Qu&n *braiu him bi-toldf 

Story of Gen. A Ezod., KO. 

* bi'-ten, v.t. [A.S. beteon — to tug, go, Ac.) 
[Biteg.] To accomplish. 

“Aud here «winc wel he bi-ten." 

Story of Gen. A Ezod., 8,626. 

* bi-te'-on (pa. par. bifo^n), v.t. [From A.S. 
beteon .) [Biteg, Biten.] To employ. (0. Eng. 
Homilies, i. 31.) 

* bit -er, a. [Bitter.] 

bi -ter, * bi -tere, s. [Eug. bit(e) ; -er. In Sw. 
bitare ; Dan. bider ; Dut. bijter; Ger. beisser.] 

1. A person who or an annual which bites. 
Used specially — 

(a) Of a dog. 

"Great barkers are oo biters.”— Camden. 

(b) Of a fish that takes the bait. 

•' He Is so bold. that he wilt luvade one of his own 
kind, aud you tu«y therefore easily believe him to be 
a bold btterf— Walton. 

2. Fig. Of persons : A mocking deceiver ; 
a trickster, a cheat. (For special signification 
see the example.) 

" A bl f er is one who tells yon a thing yon have uo 
reason to disbelieve iu itself, and perham has giveu 
you, before he bit you, no reason to disbelieve it for 
his asyiug it : and. if you give him credit, laughs in 
your face, anu triumphs that he has deceived you. He 
is oue who thinks you a fool, because yon do not thiuk 
him a knave."— S/xctat or. 

r In composition, specially in the word 
back-biter (q.v.). 


bl-tcr'-nate, a. [From Mod. Botanical Lat. 
bUernatus. ] Twice over divided into three. 

Bot. : The term applied when from the com- 
mon petiole there proceed three secondary 
petioles, each bearing three leaflets. ( Lindley.y 

* bite -sheep (0. Eng.), * bytesebeip (0. 

Scotch), 5 . lEng. bite ; sheep. Cf. Ger. beisz- 
schaf] A contemptuous term for a bishop, 
intended as a play upon his official designa- 
tion, as if he were a bad shepherd who bit the 
sheep he was bound to feed. 

* bi-thseht, pa par. of v. [A.S. bithecca » = 
to cover, to cloak.] Covered. 

. . mid pa?lle bithahtf— Layamon : Brut, {ed 
Madden), 19,215. (Simlmann.) 

* bl-thenke,* bi-thencheCpi^t. * bitfwKgfcf, 
* bUhhoglc, *bithogt, * bithohte, * bithoicte), 
r.t.,kc. [A.S. befbencan.J [Bethink.] The 
same as Bethink (q.v.). 

”... whether he sitteth not first and bithenkith 
If he may . . .** — Wydiffe (ed. Purvey), Luke xiv. 3L 

* bi-then-kynge, pr. par. [Bithenke.J, 
(Wycliffe, Purvey, Luke xii. 2o). 

* bi-thri h-gen, * bi-thru'h-gen, v.t. [From 

A.S. prefix bi, and thringan ■= to press, to 
crowd, to throng.] To oppress. ( Ormulum , 
14,825. 6fmfm««».) 

* bi-tl de (pret. bifid, bifitWe), v.t. & i. [The 
same as Betide (q.v.).] (Sir Feruinbras, 679 r 
Rom. of the Rose, ic.) 

* bi-time, adfr. [The same as Betimes (q.v.).] 

* bi-time, t\i. [Betimes.] To happen, occur. 

" Gif tunne bitimed bi nlhte ." — Ancren Ritele, p. $24. 

bi-tihg, * by -ting, *by -tjhiig, * by'- 
tynge, pr. par., a., A s. [Bite, r.) 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As particip. cuij. Spec.: 

f 1, Sharp, cutting ; used of an instrument* 
or of cold. 

•• I've *een the day with my good biting faulchlon 
I would have made them «ki]».” 

Shaketp. r Lear, v. 8. 

2. Sharp, cutting, severe, caustic. (Used of 
words.) 

” Thi* would have been a biting jest." 

Shakesp. : Rich. If!., IL 4. 

C. As subst. : The act of biting, the state of 
being bitten. 

biting-in, s. [Bite in.] 

bl'-ting-ly, adv. [Eng. biting; - ly .] In a 
biting manner, jeeriugly, sarcastically, acri- 
moniously. 

Some more bit ingty called It the impress or emhUm 
of his eutry iuto hu firet hishoprick, via, uot at the 
door, hut the wiudow .” — Barrington : Br. I tfte of the 
CAurcA, p. 28. 

bit -less, a. [Eug. bit, and suffix - less = with- 
out] Without a bit. 

’’ Here, a fierce people, the G etui Ians lie, 

Biltess Numidian horse, and quicksands dire." 

Sir R, Fanshaw: Tr. qf Virg. *£n. 4. 

* bit'-liflg, [Eng. bif, and dimin. suflix 
-iin^.] A little bit, a fragment. 

“The eleavesom bit lings oi body.'— Fairfax .• Bulk 
Of the World, p. 56. 

' bit '-month, s. [Eng. bit; mouth.] The same 
as bit — the part of a bridle put in a horse's 
mouth. (Bailey.) 

* bi-tO-gen, pa. ^>ar. [A.S. teon = to pull, go, 
lead, entice, to allure.] [Biteg, Biten, Biteon.) 

1. Bestowed, applied. 

" Dim [q|w*th lacoh. yuel ist bitogen. " — Story qf Gen. 
and Ezod., 1,771. 

2. Guided, directed. 

"... thou hfaQcth] • «kie hem wel bitogen.”— Story 
qf Gen. atui Ezod., 8,796. 

* bi-told, pa. par. [Bitellen.] 

41 bi-tok, pret. of v. [A.S. betcecan = (1) to 
show ; (2) to betake, impart, deliver, commit, 
or assign.] Gave, committed. [Betake.] 
”... and bitok hem that mayde hnght and •chene.' 

Sir Fcrumbras. 5.07&. 

* bi-toc'-nunge, * bi-tok -ninge, pr. par. 
The same as Betokenino (q.v.). (Black: Life 
of Thom. Beket.) (Stralmann.) 

* bit -ore, • bit -our, * bit -tor, *. [Bit- 

tern.] (Cftaucer.) 

* bi-tra ppe, v.t. [The same as Betraf 
( q.v.).] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cue, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


bitraie— bitterishness 
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•bi-traie, *bi-traien, * bitrain, v.t. 

[Betray.] 


"... bitter as quinine, morphine, strychnine, gen- 
tian, quassia, soot. &c ."—Bain: Mental and Mural 
Science, bk. L. clmp. 1L. p. 36, 


• bi-trende, * bi-trcn -den (pa. par. *bi - 
trent), v.t. [From A.S. trendil, trendl = a 
aphere, an orb, a circle ; trendlian = to roiL] 
To wind around, to surrouod. 

M And as about* a tre with many a twiate 
BUrent and wntheu is the sweet woodbynde," 

Chaucer: Troylus <f Cryseyde, <,080. 

* bi-treow-then, v.t. [The same as Be- 
troth (q.v.).] ( Stratmann .) 

bi-tri-cre'-nate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi — 
two, tri = three, and Eog. crenate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Crenate twice or thrice over. 

bl-tri-pln-nat'-i-fld, a. [From Lat. prefix 
bi = two, tri — three, and Eng. pinnatifid 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : Pinnatifld twice or thrice over. 

bl-trl-ter -nate, a. [From Lat. prefix bi = 
two, tri — three, and Eng. ternate (q.v.).] 

Bo t. : Ternate, that is, growing ia tbrees, 
twice or thrice over. 


* bi-tru'-mcn, v.t. The same as Betrim 
(q.v.).] ( Stratmann .) 



bitt, t bit, a. [Dan. bitte, bidding ; Fr. bitte. 
Cognate with Eng. bite (q.v.).] 

1. Nautical. Primarily: A post secured to 
several decks, and 

serving to fasten 
the cable as the 
ship rides at an- 
chor. 

2. Gen. Plur. 

Bitts, * bits : Per- 
pendicular pieces 
of timber in the 
deck of a ship for 
fastening ropes 
to, as also for 
securing wind- 
lasses, and the ritt* 

heel of the bow- BITTS * 

sprit. 


If Hence there are pawl-bitts, carrick or 
windlass bitts, winch-bitts, and belaying-bitls. 
(See these words.) 


bitt-heads, s. pi. 

Shipbuilding : The upright timbers bolted 
to several decks, and serving as posts to which 
the cable is secured. They correspond to 
bollards on a wharf or quay. (Knioht-heads.) 

bitt-stopper, s. 

Naut.: A rope rove through a knee of the 
riding-bitt, aod used to clinch a cable. 


bitt, t bit, v.t. [From bitt, s. (q.v.). Iu Fr. 
hitter.] To put around a bitt. 

H To bit the cable is to put it round the bits, 
in order to fasten it or slacken it gradually, 
which last is called veering away. (Falconer.) 

t bit-ta-cle, s. [Binnacle.] 


(2) Having qualities fitted to impart a simi- 
lar sensation to another part of the body than 
the tongue ; keen, sharp, piercing, making the 
skin smart. 

, , " The fowl the borders fly. 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the iky.” 
Dryden. 

2. Fig. : Having qualities fitted to lacerate 
the mental feelings. Spec.— 

(1) Sharp, severe, stinging, reproachful, 
sarcastic. (Used of words, or of visible 
gestures.) 

"Oo with me, 

And. In the breath of bitter words. let*B smother 
My damned sou.” Shake tip. : Rich. ill., iv. 4. 

(2) Miserable, calamitous, mournful, dis- 
tressing. (Used of events, &c.) 

Those men, those wretched men ! who will be slaves, 
Must drink a bitter wrathful cup of woe ! " 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, li. 34. 

(3) Fitted to produce acrimonious feelings 
agaiast one. (Used of conduct.) 

•‘ ... it is an evil arid a bitter thing that thou hast 
forsaken the Lord thy Ood."— Jer. ii. 19. 

II. Subjectively: 

1. Of temporary states of feeling : 

(1) Keenly hostile in feeling. (Used of per- 
sonal foes.) 

”... the bit ter ett foes, as Aristotle long ago re- 
marked, are drawn together by a common fear.” — 
Lewi t : Early Horn. Hut. (1855), ch. xii., pt. iii., § 64. 
VoL 11., p. 234. 

(2) Mournful, sad, melancholy. Used — 

(а) Of feelings. 

" Nor cau I utter all our bitter grief.” 

Shakesp. . Titus Andron., V. a 
11 Her head upon her lap. concealing 
lu solitude her bitter feeling.* 4 

War deworth : White Doe of Rylstone, ii. 

(б) Of the outward symbols. 

" Though earth has many a deeper woe. 

Though tears more bitter far must flow." 

11 emant : Tale qf the Fourteenth Century. 

" Caermartheu listened with a bitter smile."— Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Of permanent character : 

(1) Disposed to usb keen, sarcastic words in 
quarrels or controversies, or even at other 
times ; acrimonious. Used— 

(а) In a general sense. 

** Yet not eveu that astounding explosion could aw* 
the bitter and intrepid spirit of the solicitor."— Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vni. 

(б) Of a religious or political partisan. 

M In youth a bitter Nazarene, 

They did not know how pride can stoop 
When baffled feelings withering droop. * 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 11 

(2) Mournful, melancholy, afflicted, habitu- 
ally depressed in spirits. 

Wherefore is light given to him that is in misery, 
and life unto the bitter in soul" — Job. iii 20. 

B. .4s adverb : 

Poet. : The same as Bitterly (q.v.). 

" For this relief, much thauks : tis bitter cold. 

And 1 aiu sick at heart/ 1 

Shakeep. : Hamlet, L L 

IT If in the example cold be regarded as a 
substantive, then bitter will be an adjective, 
and the category B. will disappear. 


bit -ted, pa. par. & odj. [Bit, v.f.] 
bit -ten, pa. par. & adj. [Bite, v.t,] 

i. Gen.: lo senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

”... If a serpent had bitten any man. , . ffumb. 
xxL 9. 

" < • - and flght for bitten txpplts."— Shakesp. ; Hen. 
Ylll., V. 3. 


C. As substantive : 

I. Sing. In the abstract: Any substance 
which has the quality of bitterness, acridity, 
sharpness. 

" Not more iu the sweet 
Than the bitter I meet 
My tender and merciful Lord.” 

Cowper : Trans, from Guion, Simple Trust. 

IL Plur. In the concrete : Bitters. 


2. Bot. : Premorse, applied to a root or 
sometimes to a leaf terminating so abruptly 
and with so ragged an edge, as to suggest the 
idea, of course an erroneous one, that a piece 
has been bitten oif. Example, the root of 
Scabiosa succisa. 

bit’ -ter, - blt-tere, * bit'-tir, 4 bit-tre 
(tre as ter), byt -ter, byt'-tyr, *bit'-ir, 

a., ad v., & s. [A.9. biter , bitter ; I cel. &ifr; Sw., 
Dan., Dut., &Ger. bitter; O. Sax. bittar ; Goth. 
baitrs. From AS. bitan — to bite.] 

A. As adjective. Essential meaning : Biting. 

"Bitter is an equivocal word ; there ia bitter worm- 
wood, there are bitter words, there lire bitter enemies, 
*ud a bitter cold morning . "—Watts : Logick. 

L Objectively : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Having qualities fitted to Impart to the 
taste a sensation as if the tongue had bc^n 
bitten, or subjected to the action of something 
sharp, acrid, or hot 


1. Gen. : Anything bitter. [A.] 

*• 1 hsve tasted the sweets And the bitters of love.” 
Byron : Lines Addressed to the Rev. J. T. Beecher. 

2. Spec. : A compound said to improve the 
appetite and assist digestion, originally pre- 
pared by infusing bitter herbs ia water. 
Bitters are now prepared by steeping a mix- 
ture of bitter and aromatic herbs io spirits of 
wine for ten or twelve days, straining the 
liquor, and reducing it with water to the 
strength of gin. The herbs generally used are 
gentian, quassia, wormwood, cascarilln, and 
orange-peel. 

bitter-almond, s. One of the two lead- 
ing varieties of the common almond, the sweet 
one being the other. [Almond.] 

bitter-apple, a. The eaioe as BiTTEa- 
ctTcuMSKR and Bitter-oourq (q.v.). 

bitter-asb, s. A name given in the West 
Indies to Simaruba cacdsa, a tree of the order 
Simarubacea? (Quassiads). 


bitter-blain, a. 

Among the Dutch Creoles in Guinea: Van- 
dellia diffuea , a plant of the order Scropbo- 
lariaee® (Figworts). 

bitter-cress, a. A book-name for the 
several species of the genua Cardamine, aad 
especially for Cardamine amara. 

bitter - cucumber, s. The same %% 
Bitter-oourd (q.v.). 

t bitter-cup, a. 

Pharm. : A cup made of some bitter wood 
which imparts its taste and medicinal pra- 
perties to hot water poured into it aod allowed 
to stand till it cools. Bitter-cups, once cor. • 
moo, are now rarely seen. 

bitter-damson, s. A tree, Simaruba 
amara, belonging to the order Simarubace® 
(Quassiads). 

bitter-gourd, s. TheColocynth ( Citrullus 
colocynthis), a plant of the order Cucurbitaceae 
(Cucurbits). It is called also the Bitter- 
cucujiaER aod the Bitter-apfle. 

bitter-herb, 5. A plant, Erythrtea ceru* 
taurlum, L., of the order Geutiaoaceae (Gen- 
tianworts). 

bitter-king, $. Soulamea amara , a plant 
of the order Polygala ceae (Milkworts). 

httter-nut, «. The Canja amara, “bitter- 
nut” or swamp-hickory of this country. 

bitter-oak, s. A species of oak, the 
Quercus ccrris, called also the Turkey Oak. 
The wood is prized by cabinet-makers. 

bitter-salt, s. A a old name for Epsom 
salt (sulphate of magnesium). 

bitter-spar, s. A mineral, called also 
Dolomite (q. v.). 

bitter-vetch, s. 

1. In Hooker and Amott : The English name 
of the old papilionaceous genus Orobus. Two 
species occur io Britain, the Tuberous Bitter- 
vetch (Orobus tuberosus), now generally called 
Lathyrus macrnrrhtius, and the Black Bitter- 
vetch (0. niger). The former is a common 
plant with piunate leaves, consisting of 2 — 4 
pairs of leaflets. The tuberous roots are eaten 
by the Highlanders. The Celtic name for 
them is Cairmeil, supposed to be the Chara of 
Caesar (De Bello Civili, iii. 48.) The Black 
Bitter- vetch turns of the colour just named 
in drying. It has 3 — 6 pairs of leaflets. It is 
found io Scotland, but is somewhat rare. 

2. A modem book-name for Vicia Orobus. 

hitter- weed, s» 

1. A name for any one of the species of 
Poplars. It is given because ibeir bark is 
very bitter. (Bot., E. Bord . ) Britten aod 
Holland quote in connection with the so-called 
bitter-weed the following popular rhyme : 

" Oak. ash. and elm tree. 

The laird may hang for a* the three : 

But lor saugh aud bitter-weed 

The laird may flyte, but make nae thing be'et.** 

2. A North American species of wormwood. 

bitter- wood, 3. 

1. Gen.: A name for the genus Xylopia, 
plants of the order Anoaacese (Anonads). 

2. Spec. : Xylopia glabra, a’ West Indian tree, 
the wood of which is intensely bitter. 

bit -ter, s. [From bitt (q.v.).] 

Naut. : A turn of the cable which is round 
the bitts. 

bitter-end, s. 

1. Naut. : The part of the cable ;«baft the 
bitts ; the last eod of a cable in veeriug out ; 
the clinching end. 

2. Fig. (Of a quarrel): The utmost ex- 
tremity. 

* bit'-ter, v.t. [A.S. biterian.] To make bitter. 

"A Intel ater bitteret rnuchel ewete” Old. Eng. 
Horn. (ed. Morris), i. 2a {Stratmann.) 

t bit -tcr-ing, s. [From Eog. bitter; dng.) 
The same as Bittern (1), 2 (q.v.). 

bit'-ter-ish, a. [From Eog. bitter ; -fsA.; 
Somewhat bitter. 

•\ . . ouly when they tasted of the water of th® 
river over which they were to go, they thought that it 
tasted a little bitterish to the palate." — Buriy an : P. P„ 

bit'-ter-ish-ness, s. [Eng. bitterish ; -vess.] 
The quality of being somewhat bitter. (HVd- 
ster.) 


boil, b 6$; poilt, JcJfrl; cat, $ell, chorus, ^bln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -f. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tioa, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious-shiis. -ble, -cle, = b$l, c?L 
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bitt e rly — bitum© 


bit'-ter-ly. * bit tir ly, * byt-ter-lye, 
* bit ter like, ode. [Eng. hitler; -by.) In 
a bitter inauoer. 

L Objectively : 

1. So as to cause a bitter taste in the mouth, 
or keenly to affect the body. 

", . . the uurth-east wind 
Which then blew JiCcr/v against our faces." 

Shakes/*. . Richard it., L 4. 

2. So as to make the miiid feel sharp paiu. 

(q) 0/ biting language: Sharply, severely. 

" Thorfore heui caul wrim kiu aiuoug 
Tb.it hem wel bitterlike stuug. 

Story of Gen. k Exod., S,S9c>-€. 

(b) Of natural calamities: Affectively, ca- 
lamitously. 

. . my mind misgives. 

Some consequence, yet hsu m the stars. 
Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night s revels." 

S’jaA-j;;. ; ifom, k Jut; 1. 4. 

3. So as to stir the mind up to anger. 

“Ephraim provoked him to auger most bitterly .’' — 
Hot. xii. it. 

II # Subjectively : 

1. With angry or other feelings manifested, 
or at least entertained. 

"Gbe god him bitterlike a gen ” 

S‘ory of Gen. i Exod., 2.030. 

William had complained bitterly to the Spanish 
•Government . . — Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. With deep sorrow ; aorrowfully. 

M And he [Peter] went out and wept bitterly."— M aft. 

XJL^L 4 d. 

bit'- tern (1), s. [From Eng. bitter, this taste 
being due to magnesium salts.] 

I. Comm. : A name giveu to the mother 
liquid obtained when sea-water is evaporated 
to extract the salt (NaCl). Bittern contu' is 
sulphates of magnesium, potassium, aud so- 
dium, also bromides. It is used as a source 
of bromine. Under the name of Oil of Salt, it 
is sometimes used to rub parts of the body 
affected with rheumatism. 

* 2. An old trade name for a mixtnre of 
quassia, cocculus i adieus, «fcc., used many years 
ago by fraudulent brewers to give an appear- 
ance of strength to their beer. [Bitter ing.J 

bit' tern (2). * bit tor, * bit-tour, ‘bit- 
ore, s. [In Fr. frufor ; But bufoor; Lat. butio ; 
Low. Lat. fcutor, butorius ; Mod. Lat botaurus , 
contr. from lostaurus, i.e. bos taunts = the bull ; 
Class. Lat. taurus = a bull, bullock, or steer, 
... a small bird that imitates the lowing 
of oxea, perhaps the bittern.] 

I. Omith. <£* Ord. Lang.: The English name 
for the birds of the genus Botaurus [Bo- 
tavrus], and especially for the common one, 
Botaurus stellaris. The Bitterns are distin- 
guished from the Herons proper, besides other 
characteristics, by having the feathers of the 
neck loose and divided, which makes it appear 
thicker than in reality it is. They are usually 



spotted or striped. Three species occur in 
Europe — the Botaurus stcllaris , or Common 
Bittern ; the B. mintifus, or Little Bittern ; 
and the B. lentiginosus, or American Bittern. 
The first -named secies is locally named the 
*' Mire-drum," the “ Bull of the Bog," Ac., iu 
allusion to its bellowing or drumming noise 
about February or March during the breeding 
season. It is about two and a half feet long. 
The general colour of its plumage is dull pale- 
yellow, variegated with spots aud bars of 
black. The feathers of the head are black, 
shot with green ; the bill a ad the legs are pale- 
green ; the middle claw is serrated on the 
inner edge. It is nocturnaL It frequents 
wooded swamps and reedy marshes, but is 
rare in Britain ; it is only a anminer visitant. 
The American Bittern is a common inhabitant 


of many parts of the United States. The 
crow n ot The head is reddish browa, and the 
plumage differs considerably from the Common 
Bittern. The Least Bittern ( B. fxihs) is another 
American species, of very email size and some- 
what social hubits. 

“ That a bitter n.aketh that mugient noyse, or. as we 
term it. bumping, by nuttiug its bill into A reed as 
most believe, or as iicUunius am! Amlruvaudus cou- 
oeivc. by putting the wuue in water or mud. and alter 
s while retain in? the ayr by suddenly excluding it 
aenun, is not so easily made out.’" — Zbvieue.- Vulgar 
Errourf, ill. 27. 

•'Alike when first the vales the bittern fills.” 

Wordsworth : The Ecening Walk. 

2. The Bittern of Scripture: TCP (Qi)x-dh) 
has not beea certainly identified. The Septu- 
agint reuders it c'xb'os ( echtnos) = a hedgehog, 
an opinion with which Gesenius agrees. But 
the Scriptural animal seems to have been a 
bird frequenting ]>ools of water and possessed 
of a voice, and the rendering of the authorised 
version bittern may be, and probably is, cor- 
rect. 

" But tbs cormorant and the bittern shall possess It ; 
the owl also and the raven shall dwell In it : . . .“ — 
It i. xxxiv. 1L 

"... l>otli the cormorant and the bittern shall 
lodire in the upper lintels of it: their voices shall sing 
in the windows; . . .” — Zeyhan. ii 14. 

bit ter-ness, * bit -ter-nesse, *byt- 
ter-ness, ‘ byt -er-nesse, * byt'-tyr- 
nesse, s. [Eng . bitter ; -ness.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Objectively: The act or quality of Impart- 
ing the sensation that somethiug is bitter in 
the literal or figurative sense of the term. 

1. The quality of being bitter to the taste, 
or sharp or acrid to the surface of the body. 

"... which [leaves of the endive) being blanched to 
dimmish their bitterness . . ." — Trca s. of JJot. L 23.1 

2. The act or quality of being fitted to hurt 
the feelings. 

"Shall the sword devour for ever? knowest thou not 
that it will be ftirremec in the latter end f“— 2 Sum. 
ii. 2*. 

"... having drunk to the dregs all the bitterness of 
servitude, . . . Macaulay ; But. Eng., ch. xii. 

3. The act or quality of being fitted to pro- 
duce needless contention, or sin and scandal 
of any other kind. 

"... lest any root of bitterness springing up trouble 
you, and thereby many be defiled.” — Beb. xii. 1&. 

II. The state of feeling bitter. 

1. The state of feeling irritated or angry, 
with the effect of show tog such irritation by 
looks or words ; or the state of being habitu- 
ally in a bad temper ; acrimony, harshness or 
severity of temper. 

( a ) Temporarily. 

" * And must she rule ! ' 

Thus was the dying woman heard to say 
In bitterness, 'and must she rule and reign. 

Sole mistress of this house, when 1 am gone?’ " 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vL 

(&) Habitually. 

" Save that distemper'd passions lent their force 

In bitterness that banish'd all remorse." 

Byron: Lara, U. 10. 

2. The state of being sorrowful ; sorrow, 
grief, vexation of spirit arising from outward 
calamity, unkind treatment, or internal re- 
morse. 

"... her virgins are afflicted, and she Is in bitter- 
nett." — Lam. L 4. 

3. The state of being under the influence of 
siu, as repulsive to the moral sense as gall is 
to the taste. 

'* For 1 perceive that thou art in the gall of bitter- 
ness. and iu the bond of iniquity.*' — Acts viiL 23. 

B. Mental Phil. : The quality of bitterness 
is really a mental feeling produced by certain 
objects’ but not inherent in those objects 
themselves. 

"The idea of whiteness, or bitterness. Is, in the mind, 
exactly answering that power which la in any body to 
produce it there .—Locke. 

bit'-ters, s. pi [Bitter, B., II. 2.] 

bit'-ters-gall, s. [Eng. bitter ; as; gall.] 
The fruit of the Crab, Pyrus malus, L. 

" It is often said of a soft, silly person, * He was bom 
where th* blttengaVs da grow, aud one o'ni hail'd ou 
bit head aud made a zaate (soft) place there.''— fhi/man. 
(Britten k B of land.) 

bit'-ter-sweet, * bit -ter swete, * bit- 
ter-sweet-ing, cl & s. [Eng. bitter ; sweet ; 

-ino.J 

A. As adjective: In rapid succession bitter 
and sweet. 

" Do but remember these cross caper* then, yon bitter 

swr-et one. 

W. Till then adieu you bitter-tweet one” 

Match at Midn.. 0 PL. vli. 373. (.Varet) 


fate, fat, Eire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnte, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


If there is an allusion to the fruit de- 
scribed uuder B. 1, then B. shonid precede A, 

B. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

* 1 (Of the forms bittersweet and bitter 
aweeting) : A kind of apple. 

Tf This is the only sense of the word given 
in Johnson’s Diet. 

*• Aud left me tucb a bitter-nreet to gnaw upon?" 

Pair Em.. 163L (Aareal 

"Tby wit is a very bitter tweeting; It U a most sharp 
sauce."— Shakes p. ; Rons. A JuL, ll. 4. 

2. (Of the forms bittersweet and *hi tier swete): 
Apparently coined by Turner as a translation 
of the Lat. Awira dwi’eis, or, as it is now 
written, Dulcamara. The reason of the name 
is when the fruit is first tasted it is bitter, aud 
afterwards sweet, there being an u after-taste," 
[After-taste.] 

(a) A name for the Woody Nightshade, 
Solanum Dulcamara. It is of the same genus 
as the potato. It has large yellow anthers 
collectively resembling a cone, purple flowers 
with green tubercles at the base of each seg- 
ment, and a shrubby, flexuose, thornless stem 
with cordate leaves, the upper ones nearly 
hastate. The inflorescence consists of droop- 
ing corymbs inserted opposite to the leaves. 
The berries are red, and are used by the com- 
mon people for medicinal purposes. The plant 
grows wild in Britain. 

(b) A name given in America to the Celastrus 
scandcns , a plant of the order Celastrace* 
(Spindle-trees): 

IL Figuratively : Anything which is in suc- 
cession hitter and sweet, or sweet and then 
bitter. 

** It is but a bittersweet at best, aud the fine colour* 
of tbe serpeut do by no means make amends for tbi 
smart aud poison of his sting.” — SoWh. 

bit-ter-wort, * by-tcr-wort, s. [Eng. 
bitter, and suit’, -x port.] 

1. Various species of Gentians, specially 
Gcntiana amardla. G. campestris, G. lutca, and 
G. cruciata. (Gerard, Prior, Ac.) 

2. The Dandelion (Lcontodon taraxacum )l 
(Cockayne: Gloss.) 

* bit'-till, s. [Buttle, s. (q.v.).] (Scotch.) 

bit -ting, pr. par. [Bitt, Bit. i\] 

bitting-rigging, s. 

Saddlery: A bridle, surcingle, back-strap, 
and crupper. The bridge has a gag-rein and 
side-reins, the latter buckling to the surcingle. 
The rigging is placed on young horses to give 
them a good carriage, but must be released 
occasionally, as the beat position of the neck 
and elevation of the heaa is unnatural, and 
takes time to acquire. (Knight.) 

blt'-tle (tie as tel), bit -til, s. [Eng. beetle 
(1) (q.v.).] A heavy wooden club or mallet, 
especially one for beating clothes when at the 
wash. (ScofcA.) 

" Jlak. & pray pus a gold gar laud, 

A laug apere of & bitt ill foi a berne bald 
Jiohlis ox nutscbellis, aud silver of sand." 

Boulate, iiL 12, MS. (Janueson.) 

blt’-tle (tie as tel), v.t. [F rom 6ittfe, s. (q.v.). 
See also Beetle (1), v.] To beat clothes with 
a flat-club in lieu of smoothing them by 
machinery. (Scotch.) 

"... the aheets made good the courteous vaunt of 
the hostess, ‘that they would be as pleasant as he 
could find ony gate, for they were washed wi* the 
fairy-well writer, and bleachwl ou the tx liny white 
gowaus, aud bit tied by Nelly aud LerselL* —Scott; 
Guy Mu itnH ng, ch. xxir. 

bit-tied, pa. par. [Bjttle.] 

bit-tling, pr. par. [Bittle.] 

bit’-tock, s. [Eng. bif, and dim. suffix -oefc. 
A diminutive of btt.] A small bit. 

A mile and a bittock : A mile and some- 
what more. 

"The three miles diminished Id to like a mile and a 
bittock." — Guy JIamirring. ch. L, 1. 6. 

* bit -tor, * bit -t^ur, *. [Bittern.] (Dry- 
den, Ac.) 

bltts, 5. [Bitt.] 

* bit -tur, s. [Bittern.] 

bi-tu-ber -cm-late, a. [Pref. W, and tuber- 
culate.] Having two tubercles. 

" The medial region minutely bi-tuberculaU.'— 
Dana : Crustacea, p. 13a 

t bi-tu me, s. [Bitumen.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
Syrian. ®e, oe = e. oy = a. qu — kw. 


bitumed— bivouac 
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# bi-tu mod, a, I From Eng. $e., bitum(e ); 
-*d. ] Impregnated with bitumen. 

Sit, we hare a chest Wueath the hatches, 
caulked aud bitumed ready.' —ahakesp. : Pericles, ilL L 

bi-tu-men, bxt-u-men, t bx-tume, 
* by-tu-men, s. [In Fr. <fc Ital. bitume; 
Sp. betun ; Prow bitum ; Port beturne, bi- 
tumc ; Lat. bitumen; from the root bit, per- 
haps the same as pit; in Or. rivaa (]>isstt), 
or wirra (pitta), rneaniag pitch (Pitch). JSuthx 
•umcn probably means stuff, as cdb-wmen = 
white stuff. Hence bitumen would mean pitch 
atutl'. Its ordinary name in Greek, however, 
is not a word derived from rritrtra (pissu), but 
is a<r<f>oAToc (as phaltos). This Liddell & Scutt 
consider a word of foreign origin introduced 
into the Greek.] 

A. Ord. Lang. : In the mineralogical seuse. 
[B.j 

1. Of the fc>nn bitume. (Poetic.) (See etym. 
Fr. , Hal., & Port.) 

"Mix with these 

Id**n pitch, quick sulphur, silver's spume, 

S«a ouluu. hellebore, mid black bitum*." May. 

2. Of all the forms given above. (Prose £ 
Poetry.) 

" The f ah rick seem’d a work of rising ground. 

With sulphur aud bitumen cast between." 

Dry dm. 

B. Technically: 

I. Min. : The same as Asphalt or ASphal- 
tum (q.v.). 

" /lift %pen : Mineral pitch, of which the tar-like 
•ulwt.mce which is often seen to ooze out of the New- 
castle coal when on fire, aud which makes it cake, isn 
good ex an) pie . 1 ' — Lycll : Pnncip. of Grot., Gloss. 

*" Elastic Bitumen: A mineral, the same as 
Elaterite (q.v.). Some varieties may have 
arisen from the actioo of subterranean heat 
upon coal or lignite. 

II. Gcol. (For the geological origin of bitu- 
mens see Asphalt, A., II. 2, Gcol.) 

* bi-tu -mxn-ate, v.t. [From Lat bitumina- 
Ua(:L) = impregnated with bitumen. In Fr. 
bilumincr; $>p. betitnar, embetunar ; Port . be- 
tumar.] [Bitumen.] To impregnate with 
bitumen. 

bx tu’-mln-a-ted, pa. par. &a. [From _,at. 
6ibtfninaf«s.] [Bitum in ate.] 

**. ■ the bituminnted walls of Babylon."— FWfAaro, 

pt »., Resolve tS. (ftichardson.) 

bi-tu min i'-fer-ous, a. [Lat. bitumen, aud 
fero = to bear.] Bearing bitumen. (Kirwan.) 

bx tu-mJn-Iz-a -tion, $. [Eug. bituminiz(e), 
and suit. The art or process of con- 

verting into bitumen, or at least of impregnat- 
ing with it ; the state of being so changed or 
i m pregnated. (Ma ntelL) 

bi-tu mln-Ize, v.t. [Lat. bitumen, and Eng. 
suff. -ize ; from Gr. suff. t£u> (izo) — to make.] 
To impregnate with or convert into hitumeo. 
(Lit. Magazine. Webster.) 

bi tum-in-xzed, pa. par. & a. [Bitumlnize, 
v.t.] 

bi-tum-in-x'-zing, pr. par. & a. [Bitu- 
minize, v.t.} 

bl tu'-min-ous, o. [In Fr. bitumineux (m ), 
bitummeuse (f.) ; Ger. bituminos; Port, betu- 
minoso; Sp. and ltal. bituminoso; from Lat. 
bit nm inosus — abounding in bitumen (there is 
also bitumincus = consisting of bitumen).] 
[Bitumen.] Consisting in whole or in part of 
bitumen : having the qualities of bitumen ; 
formed of, impregnated with, or in any other 
way pertaining to bitumen. 

" Marching from Eden towards the west, shall find 
The plain wherein a black bituminous curve 
Boils out from underground, the mouth of hell." 

Jtdton : P. L.. bk. xiL 

bituminous cement. A cement made 
from natural asphalt, [Asphalt (Art and 
Comai.).] It is sometimes called also hitu- 
7 ninous mastic. The pure kind of it consists 
simply of mineral asphalt ; the impure one has 
carbonate of lime in its composition, which 
prevents it from melting, as the pure variety 
does when the aun’a rays are powerful. 

bituminous coals. 

Min. : Coals which hum with a yellow, 
aninky flame, and on distillation givo out 
hydrocarbon or tar. They contain from five 
to fifteen, or even sixteen or seveutceu per 
cent, of oxygen. Among bituminous coals are 
reckoned t 'uking-coal, Son-caking Coal, Cunnel 
or Pai'rot-cool, Torbanite, Brown-coal or Lig- 
nite, Earthy-brown Coal , and Mineral Charcoal. 
(See these words.) 


bituminous limestone. 

Geol. : Limestone impregnated with bitu- 
men. Its colour is brown or black ; in struc- 
ture it is sometimes lamellar, but more 
frequently compact, in which case it is 
susceptible of a line polish. When rubbed or 
heated it gives ont an unpleasant bituminous 
odour. Occurs near Bristol, in Flintshire, 
and in Ireland in Galway. Abroad it is found 
in Dalmatia so hituminous that it may he uut 
like soap. The walls of houses are constructed 
of it, and after heing erected are set on fire, 
when the bitumen hums out and the stone 
becomes white ; the roof is then put on, and 
the house afterwards completed. (Philip.) 
Bituminoua limestone is of different geologi- 
cal ages. 

bituminous mastic. Mastic formed of 
bitumen. The same as Bituminous Cement 
(q.v.). 

bituminous schist. 

Geol. : Schist impregnated with bitumeD. 
Bituminous schist occurs in the Lower Silurian 
rocks of Russia. SirlL Murchison considered 
that it arose from the decomposition of the 
fucoids imbedded in these rocks. 

bituminous sbale. 

1. Geol. : Any shale impregnated with bitu- 
men. 

2. Spec. : An argillaceous shale so impreg- 
nated, which ia very com moo in the coal 
measures. (Lyell: Prim, of Gcol, Gloss.) 

bituminous springs. Springs more 
or less impregnated with bitumen. 

bi-tu -nen (pret. bitunden, pa. par. bitioietf), 
v.t. [A.S. betynan.) To enclose. (Legend of 
St. Katherine, ed. Morton, 1600.) (Strotmann.) 

bi-turn', bi-tur'-nen (pret. biturnde), v.t. 
& i. [A.S. pref. be, and tyrnav = to turn.] 
To turn about. ( Scinte Marherete, ed. Coc- 
kayne, xii. 33.) (Stratmann.) 

* bi-twe ne, * bi twen , * bi-tvene', *bi- 
twune, * bi-twe -non, *bi-twi-nen, 

* bi-twe-nen, * bi-twih, ' bi-twige, 

* bi-tn-ben, prep. <t* atlv. The same as Be- 
tweex (q.v.). (Story of Gen . & Exod., 8,251, 
&c.) 


* bx-twix te, * bx-twix*te, * bx-twix, 
*bxt-wexe, * bi-twix’-en, *bx-twux > 
*bx tixx'e, * bi-tux -cn, * bit-thux-en,’ 

prep. & ad v. The same as Betw lxt (q . v. ). 

* bit'-yl, * byt-yllc, s. [From A.S. bitel, 
ht.it! , bitela = a beetle, a coleopterous insect.] 
[Beetle.] 

"... by t pile worme (bityl wyrme, K ). n —Bub<ncus. 
Prompt. Purv. 


bx -ur-ct, s. [From Lat. prefix bi = two, and 
En*g. , &C., area.] 

Chnn. : C0O2X3II5. Biuret is formed by 
heating urea, CO‘v»n) 2 , to 150* to 160*, thus — 


H.,N, 

HoX 


>CO" 

2> >CO" 

NIIo 


HoX 

>CO'' 

= nxf + NH S 
H X> C °" 


The residue is heated with water ; ou cooling, 
biuret separates out in long white needle 
crystals which, when heated to 170\ decompose 
into ammonia and cyanuric acid (CjHjXsOj). 
Heated under current of dry hydrochloric 
acid gas (II Cl), it yields grianidine (CH 5 X 3 ) 
with other products. Biuret is detected by 
adding to its eolutinn in water a few drops 
of CWSO4 (cupric sulphate), and theu excess 
of XuOH (caustic soda). The liquid turns 
red \nolet. 


* bi-uv-on. prep, k adv. [A.S. bufan = ahove.] 
(Strat man n.) 

bx -valve, a. «fc $. [In Fr. bivalve (a. & s,); from 
Lat. 6i=two, and r nlrce (pi.) = the leaves, 
folds, or valves of a folding-door ; from volvo 
= to roll.) 

A. ds adjective (Conchol, Zool., Bot £c . ) ; 
Ha\ing two valves. [B.] 

" Tiirv<f-fourUi* of the mollusc* are univalve, or have 
hnt one nhrll ; the other* ore btvafre. or have 

two Bhulla, . . M'ooiitcurU : Moiltaca (ed. 1SSI), p. 

B. As substantive ; 

L Zoology : 

I. Gen. : A mollusc which has its shell in 


two opposite portions. This definition em- 
braces both the Conchifera (Ordinary' Bi- 
valves), and the Brachiopoda, which are 
bivalves of a now abnormal character, though 
in early geological ages theirs was the pre- 
valent type. [1.] 

*’ The Brachiopoda are biwalret, bavin? one ihell 
placed ou the back of the animal *n4 the other in 
Lrunt" — iVcxxiwnrd : MoUuica, p, 7 . 

"The Conchifera, or ordinary bivalve (like tha 
oynterj hreatbe hy two pairs of gills, in the form of 
flat membranaceous plates attached to the mantle; 
one valve is applied to the right, the other to the left 
side of the body."— Ibid., p. T. 

2. Spec. : A two-valved shell borne by a 
mollusc of the class Conchifera, sometimes 
called Lamelfibronckiata, as distinguished 
from a Brachiopod. [See Xo. I. CoxcHiFEnA, 
Lamellibranchiata, Brachiopod.] 

"Fossil bivalrc* are of constant occurrence In all 
sedimentary rocks; they are somewhat rare In the 
oldest formations, but increase steadily in numbei 
and v.tnety through the eecoudary and tertiary strata, 
and attain a maximum of development in existing 
seas."— IVoodward : Manual of the Mollueca, p. 2oL 



right valve op artemis exoleta. 

a 1 The point of attachment of the anterior ad- 
ductor muscle. 
a 2 Do. of the posterior one. 
c The cardinal tooth. 

/ 1 The lateral teeth. 

P The paliial impression marking where the horde? - 
of the mautle was attached. 

< The sinus. 

II. Geol. : Shells are the most useful of all 
fossils for ascertaining the geological age of 
strata ; but bivalves are not so useful as uni- 
valves, being, with a few exceptions, marine, 
whilst some univalves are terrestrial, some 
fluviatile, lacustrine, or both, and yet others . 
marine. Still bivalves will often enable a 
geologist approximately to sound the depthe . 
of a sea which has passed away untold ages 
before mao was on the earth. (Shells.) 

t IlL Bot. : A pericarp which opens or 
splits into two valves or portions. Example — 
the legume of the commoQ pea. [Bivalved.] 

bx-valv'-ous, a. [Eng. bimlv(e); -ous.] The 
same as Bivalve, cl (q.v.). 

bx-valv -u-lar, a. [From Lat prefix bi. and 
Mod. Lat. wlvularis.) [Valvular.] Having 
two small vahe9. (Jlfarfi/i, c . 1754.) 

bl'-valved, a. [Bivaeve.] 

1. Gen. : The same as Bivalve, a. (q.v.). 

2. Spec. Bot. : The indusium in the fructi^ 
fi cation of some lems, 

bi-vault -ed, a. [From Lat. prefix M — two, 
and Eng. rattHo?.] Two-vaulted ; having two 
vaults or arched roof9. (Barlow.) 

bx ven -tral, «. [From Lat. prefix 6i = two, 
mid mifrulis =. pertaining to the belly : ixnter 
= the belly.] 

Anat. : Having two bellies ; as “a biventral 
muscle." (Glossog. .You.) 

bxv'-l-al, a. [Mo<l. Lat. biri(um) ; Eug. suff. 
•at] Pertaining to the hivinnj (q.v.). 

" The ftfi-fuf ajnhulacrn.' , -^ujcfey : Anat. fm*rt. 
Animals, c. ix.. p StO. 

bxv'-x-oua, a. [I.at. bivius = having two wavs- 
or passages ; prefix M ~ two, and via = way ] 
Having two ways ; offering two courses. 

*’ Id biriout theorems, and Jauus-fnccd doctrme* let 
Tirtuon* con in deni lien* stwU* tho determiuatmn’ 
Brtarn Christ. Mor., it. 3. 

biV I um, s. [Lat. — a place where two ways 
meet. J 

Biol. : The two posterior ambalacm c f 
Echinodernis, the three anterior ones being 
known as the tritium. 

blv -ou-dc, ' bi -bo-vac, * bl -o-vac, a. 


boxl, b^; poiit, )6$rl; cat, coll, cborus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; ain, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. ihg, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tien, -sion = shun ; -£ion, -^ion zhun. -cious, -tlous, -sious = ehus. -ble, -tie, &c. = b^l, teL 
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bivouac— blabber 


[Id Ft. bivouac, biinic; Sp. time, vivac, v i- 
vaque; Dan. bivouac; Ger. t&irau«£, beiwache; 
from bei = near, aod wachen = to be awake, 
to watch ; wuche = n watch, a guard.) [Watch, 
Wake.] 

1. Lit. (Mil. £ Ord. Lang.): The remaining 
out without tenta or other than extemporized 
shelter in a state of watchfulness ready far 
sudden attack. 

“ Binvur, biharac. bivouac, a [Ft., from *eev u-ncA, 
a double guard. German. 1 A guard at night performed 
hy the whole army, which either at a siege, or lying 
before an enemy, every evening draws out Irom its 
tents or huts, ami continues all night iu arms. Not 
in use."— 7>e pour, Hurra. 

2. Fig . : Exposure and other discomfort 
Incident to human life. 

** In the world's broad field of battle. 

In the AtPoxac of die. 

Longfellow : A Ptalm of Li/e. 

*[ Johnson, it will l>e observed, says that 
this word in bis time was “not in use" (as 
under No. 1). Since his time it has thoroughly 
revived. 


biv-ou-dc, v.i. [From bivouac, s. (q.v.). In 
Ger. beiwachen, bivonakiren ; tf. bivouaquer, 
bivaquer.] To spend the night on tl«» grouud 
withuut tents or other effective protection. 

"We had not long bivouacked, before the barefooted 
eon of the governor came down to reconuoltre us." — 
Dartein: luyugc round the World, ch. xiiL 

biv-ou-ack-irig, pr. par. k a. [Bivouac, r ] 

“As winter drew near, this Mronaefrmp system 
became too dangerous to attempt. —De Quincey; 
Works (2nd ed. ), L 132. 


biwake, * bl- waken, v.t. [The same as 
bewake (q.v.). A.S. wcecce — a watching, a 
wake.] To keep a wake or vigil for the dead. 


“And egipte folc him bi-teaken 
xL uigtes and xl. daiges " 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 2.444-5. 


* bl -wal'-cwe, 4 bi wal'-wi-en, v.t. [A.S. 
beweal un'a n = to wallow.] To wallow about. 
(Layamon, 27,744.) (Sfrafnwtnn.) 

* bl-wed’-den (pa. par. biwedded), v.t. [A.S. 
beweddian — to wed; beweodded = wedded.) 
To wed. (Layamon, 4,500.) (Sfrafma nn.) 


bi-week -ly, a. [From Lat. prefix bi, and 
Eng. weet/y.) Occurring once in every two 
weeks. (Goodrich £ Porter.) 

«[ There is a certain ambiguity In this term, 
for some will assume that bi is the same as 
bis = twice, and will suppose anything bi- 
weekly to be twice a week. There is a similar 
ground for ambiguity about bi-monthly (q. v.). 

•bl'-welle, * bi -well-en, * bl -wail-en 

(pret. biweilede.) The same as Bewail (q.v.). 

** Ami alle wepteti, and bixceUeden hir ." — Wy cliff e 
( Purvey) : Luke viii. 52. 

* bi -wen-den (pret. biwende , biwente), v.i. 
[A.S. bewendan = to turn ; Moeso-Goth. bi- 
unndjan.] To wend about; to turn round. 
(0. Eng. Miscell., e<L Morris, 45.) (Sfrafnwnit.) 

*bi-wepe (pret. biwejtte, biweop ; pa. par. bi- 
wope; pr. par. 4 biwepynge), v.t. The same as 
Beweep (q.v.). (Chaucer: Troilus, 5,5S5.) 

, Rachel bitcepynge hir sones . . ." — Wycliffe 
(Purvey) : Mmt. ii. IS. 

* bi-we-ven (pret. biwefde ; pa. par. bi - 
weaved, biwered), v.t. To involve, to cover. 
The same as Bewave (2) (Scotch) (q.v.) (Laya- 
anan, 28,474.) (Stratmann.) 

•bi-wey, s. [By way.] 

•bl-wie-chen (pret. biwiccAwf), v.t. The same 
as Bewitch (q.v.). (Piers Plow., bk. six., 151.) 

* bi-wi-len, * bi-wiye-li en (pa. par. 
hiivi/cd), v.t. [From A.S. prefix bi. and wile = 
a wile, craftiness.] To wile, delude, or de- 
ceive. (Bel. Antiq., i. 182.) (Stratmann.) 

* bS-win'-den, v.t. [A.S. beunndan = to en- 
fold, to wrap or wind about ; Moeso-Goth. 
biwiiulan = to wind round, enwrap, swathe.] 
To wind round. (0. Eng. Horn., i. 47.) (St rat- 
mann.) 

•bi-win', *bi-win'-nen (pret Mwan, M- 
teem), i\f. [A.S. gewinnan — to win.] To win. 
(Layamon, 29.) (Sfrafntann.) 

» bi-wis te, * be-77is'te, 4 be-oiis te, *. 

[From A.S. bigtawf, 6itm*f = food, nourish- 
meat] Being ; living. (Rel. Antiq., i. 131.) 

* bl-wi -teon, * bi-wi -ten, * bi-wi’-ti-en 

(pret. biuuferff, biwat, bitviste), v.t . [A.S. 


bewitan = (1) to overlook, to watch over, (2) to 
keep, preserve.] To guard, to keep. (Laya- 
mon, 207, 13,028, &c.) (Sfrafmann.) 

* bl-wope, pa. par. [Biwepe.] 

4 bi'-word, s. [Byword.] 


bizz, v.i. [imitated from the aonnd. Compare 
Norm. Fr. bizze =a female snake. CFWbaww).] 
(Scotch.) 

1. To buzz, to make a hissing sound. 

•* As bees btxt out wi' angry fyke 
When plundering herds assail their byke." 

Bums : Tam O S hanter. 


4 bi-wrey^e, * bi-wrey-en, * bi-wrigb - 

en, v.t. The same as Bewray (q.v.). (Chaucer: 
C. T., 2,229.) (Stratmann.) 

* bl-wri-hen, v.t. [A.S. bewrihan — to 
clothe. 1 To cover. (Layamon, 5,366.) (Sfraf- 
mann.) 


bix -a, s. [In Dan. k Sw. bixa ; from the name 
given to the plant by the Iudiana of the 
Isthmus of Darien.] * 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Flacourtiaceaj (Bixads). The sepals are 
five, the petals five, the stamina many ; the 
style oue long like the stamina, aud a two- 
lobed stigma. The fruit, which is covered 
with a dry prickly husk, separates into two 
pieces, cadi with numerous seeds attached to 
a parietal placenta. The flowers are in bunches, 
the leaves entire, marked with pellucid dots. 
Four species are known, all from tropical 
America. B. orellana is the Arn otto- tree. 
[Arnotto.] 

* bix-a -5e-S0 (Lindley, 1st. ed., 1836, and 
Endlicher), * bix in-e-as (Kumth), s. pi. 
(Bixa.) An order of plants now more com- 
monly called Flacourtiaceae. [Bixa, Bixads, 
Flacouhtiace.e.] 

bix’-ad§, s.pl. [Bixa.] 

Bot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order Flaconrtiaceee (q.v.). 

bix'-e-ae, s. pi. [Bixa.) 

Bat. : The first tribe or family of the order 
Flacourtiacea: (Bixads). Type, Bixa. 

bix'-in, s. [From Eng., &c., b£x(a) ; suffix - in 
(Chem.) (q.v?).] 

Chem. : It occurs along with a 

yellow arellin in aunatto, forming its colour- 
ing matter. It is an amorphous, resinous, red 
substauce, nearly insoluble in water, but 
soluble in alcohol or in alkalies, forming a 
yellow solution. Aunatto contains about 
twenty per cent, of colouring matter. 

*bix-wort, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An un- 
identified plant 

** Bixtcort . . . Jin herb." — Johtison. 

* bi-yende 4 bi-yen-dis, prep. & adv . The 

same as Bevond (q.v.). 

. aud of biyende Jordan."— 1 Vyelijfe (Purrey) ; 

J fatt. Iv. 25. 

. the thingia that ben biyendis yon . . .**— 
Ibid.. 1 Cor. x. IS. 

t bi-zan -tine, s. [Bezant, Byzantine.] 

bl-zar're, a. k s. [From Fr. bizarre = odd, 
whimsical, fantastical, ia bad taste. In Sw. 
bizarr; Ital. bizzarra = whimsical, smart ; Sp. 
& Port, bizarra - courageous, generous, mag- 
nificent. From Basque bizarra = a beard; 
according to Larramendi, from bis arra = 
which becomes a man; or Arab, bdshdret = (as 
s.) beauty, elegance, (as adj.) chivalrous, ex- 
travagant (lirir^.).] 

A. As adjective : Odd, whimsical, fantastic, 
eccentric, extravagant, out of the ordinary 
routine, in bad taste. 

B. As substantive. Hortic. : One of the sub- 
divisions of the Carnation (Dianthus caryo- 
phylhts). There are several hundred varieties 
of this well-known and beautiful plant, which 
are ranged by modern horticulturists in three 
divisions : Fiakes, Bizarres, and Picotees. Bi- 
zarres possess not less than three colours, 
which are moreover diffused in irregular 
aiiots and stripes. 

blz-ca'~ 9 ka, s. [Yiscacha.) 

•• We iisceml the lofty peaks of the Cordiljem and we 
find an alpme species of biteacha. . . . — Dartein : 
Origin of Specie* fed. 1859), ch. xt, p. 349. 

4 biz-end, 4 beez-en, a. [Bisson.] 

bi'-zet, $. [Et}Tn. doubtful] 

Lapidamj-xoork : The upper faceted portion 
of n brilliant-cut diamond which projects from 
the setting. It has one third of the whole 
depth of the gem, being cut in thirty-two 
facets, which occupy the zone between the 
girdle and the table. (Knight.) [Brilliant,*.] 


2. To be in constant motion ; to bustle. 

*1 (1) To bizz about : The same as to buzz (2). 
(2) Ta take the bizz. Of cattle: To rush 
madly about wheu stung by the gadfly. 
(Ja»ii«*OR.) 

bizz, bl^se, *. [From the verb bizz, or imi- 
tated, like the verb, from the sound.] 

1. Lit. : A hissing noise. 

“ Alack-a-day l 

An * singe wi' hair-devouring bizz. 

Its curls away." 

Feryuton : Poems, 1L 1C 

2. Fig. : A bustle. (Scotch.) 

•• D'ye wind that day. when In » bizs, 

Wr reekit duds, and reestit gizz." 

Burnt : Address to the Ded. 

biz-zy, a. [Busy.] (Scoteb.) 

bl, as an abbreviation. 

Her. : Blue, often found in sketches of arms 
instead of azure. B aluue is preferable. 

B.L., a* an abbreviation. 

In Unh'ersities : Bachelor of Law. 


bla, a. [Blae.] (0. Eng. £ Scotch.) [See also 
Bla making.] 


blab, 4 blabbe, v.t. ki. [In Ger plappem = 
to blab, babble, prate, or chat.) 


A. Transitive: 


4 I. To utter, to tell, to communicate; not 
necessarily with imprudence or breach of 
confidence. 


“ That delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb'd them with such pleasing eloquence. 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage." 

Shakesp. : Titus Arutron ill. 1. 

2. To utter, tell, or commuuicate by word 
of mouth whatever is in one's mind, regard- 
less whether imprudence is committed and 
friendly confidence violated. 


'• Nature baa wade man s breast no windows, 

To publish what he does within doors ; 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit. 

Unless bis own rash folly blab it." Hudibras. 


3. To reveal a secret iD any other way than 
by the lips. 

•• Sorrow nor Joy can be disguis'd by art. 

Our foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. 

Dryden. 


B. Intransitive : To tell secrets of one's self 
or another imprudently ; to tattle. 

“ Your mute nil*: 

When my tongue blabs, theu let mine eyes not see. 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, L Z 


t blab (1), 4 blabbe, *. [From blab, v. (q. v.y\ 

1. A person who by imprudeat or trea- 
cherous speech reveals secrets. 

•' Blabbe or labbe wreyare of eownselle (bewreynl 
H. P.) . . ."-Prompt. Pare. 

’• To have revealed 

Secrets of men. the secrets of a friend. 

How heinous had the fact been, how deserving 
Contempt and scorn of all. to l* excluded 
All friendship, jwd avoided as a blab." 

Milton: Samson Agonlstes. 

2. An utterance of the lips which does so. 

still ye duke had not wade so many of his 

counsalll . . ." — Hall: Rich. It I. (an. U-). 

blab (2), *. [Another form of Eng. blob, so 
called from its globular form.) (Blob.) Ths 
gooseberry. (Ribes Glossularia, £c.) (Scotch.) 

blabbed, pa. par. k a. [Blab, v .] 

blab’-ber, *. [From O. Eng. blabb(e); and 
tjulfix -er. In Ger. plapjxrcr.] One who tells 
secrets, a tell-tale, a tattler. 


blib -ber, a. in compos. [Blosber.] 

blabber-lipped, a. [Blobber-lipped.] 

blSb'-ber, 4 blab'-er, 4 bleb’-«r (ScofcA), 
• bl&b'-er-in, 4 bl^-ber-jhi (0. Eng.) t ^X 
[Mid. Eng. ; cf. Blab, v.] 

1. (Of the 0. Eng. form blaberyn) : To speak 
foolishly. 

“Blaberyn or speke wythenowte nssone . . 
Prompt. Pare. 

2. (Of the Scotch form blabber, blaber, or 
bielier) : To babble, to speak indistinctly. 

“Olf the heart be good, suppose we blabber with 
woniea, yit It is acceptable to Hun."— Bruce: JHeten 
Sermons, L. 2. b. (Jamieson.) 


f&te, Bit* fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey - a. qu - w. 


blabbering— black 
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bl&b -ber-ihg, blab'-er-iAg {Eng.), bla'- 
bcr and (Scotch), pr. par., a., & s. [Blab- 
ber.] 

A. (V B. As pr. par. and particip. adj. : Id 
aenses corresponding to those of the verb. 

“ « . . that blaberand echo . . Complaynte of 
Scott., p. 59. (Bou cher.) 

C* Assuftsf.; Babbling. 

" My mynd misty, ther may not my a aoe fall ; 

Stra for thya ignorant blaber-ing imperfite. 

Beside thy polist tonnes redymyte. 

Doug. : Virgil, 8, JW. {Jamieson.) 

blXb'-bmg, pr. par. & a. In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb, tell-tale, re- 
vealing secrets. [Blab, v.] 

M The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
la crept into the bosom of th* sea." 

Shakesp. : 2 Den. VI., iv. 1. 

* blab -bish, n. (Eng. blab ; -ish.] Of the 
nature of a blab, given to blabbing. ( N.E.D .) 

* blab -cr, s. [From Fr. bla/ard = pale, wan, 
diin, faded (?). (Jamieson.)] A kind of cloth 
imported from France. (Scotch.) 

" Ala mekle Frauch blaber as will he everv ane of 
thame ane colt.“— /legist. Counc. Edin., Keith's Diet., 
p. 189. [Jamieson.) 

* blac, a. [Bleak.] 

bl&cfe, * bl&cke, • blake, • blak, * blek, 

• blcke, 1 blecke. • blac, a., odv„ & s. 
[A.S. blwc, blac = black, cog. with Icel. blakkr, 
used of the colour of wolves ; Dan. blcrk, s. = 
ink ; Sw. black, s. = ink ; blacka = to smear 
with ink; Sw. dial, blaga = to smear with 
smut. Cf. Dnt. blaken = to burn, to scorch ; 
Ger. blaken = to burn with much smoke ; 
blokig, blak rrig = hurtling, smoking. Origin 
obscure, not the same word as bleak, which 
has properly a different vowel (Skeat), though 
blac and blac were sometimes confounded.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally; 

(1) Intensely dark in colour; of the darkest 
possible hue. 

**Blak wfui his herd, and manly wits bis face." 

Chaucer: C. T., 2.132. 

" Bat ever lyve as wydow in clothes blake." 

Chaucer : C. T . . 9.95S. 

(2) Of a less intense darkness. 

" The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and 
there was a great rain."— 1 Kingt xviiL 44. 

" Thence the loud Baltic passing, black with storm 
To wintry Scandinavia's utmost bound.'' 

Thornton: Liberty, pt. Iv. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Atrociously cruel, or otherwise exces- 
sively wicked. 

”... the blackest crimes recorded Id history . . .* 

— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., cb. xviii. 

(2) Having a clouded countenance, sullen. 
[B. 2.] 


unfavourable, dismal, 


(3) Disastrous, 
mournful. 

"A dire Induction am I witness to; 

And wi'J to France, hoping the consequence 
Will prove as hitter, black, and tragical " 

Shaketp. : ///., iv. 

IL Technically: 

1. Optics: Of the colour which a body ia 
which absorbs all the rays of light ; opposed 
to white, which arises when all the rays are 
rejected. 

2. Physic. Science, Spec. Sot.: A genus of 
colours consisting of the following species 

(1) Pure black [Lat. ater ; Gr. pikas ( melas ), 
genit. ptKavos ( mclanos ), in compos, mein and 
melano.] Black without the admixture of any 
other colour. 


C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Of things: 

^(1) The colour defined nnder A. I. 1 and 

"Black Is the badge of bell. 

The hue of dungeons, and the scowl of night." 

Shaketp. ; Love’t Lab. Lott , iv. 3. 

(2) Certain objects of an intensely dark hue 
as— * 

(а) The pupil of the eye. 

"It suffices that it be In every part of the air. which 
is aa big as the black or sight of the eye.”— Digby. 

(б) A mourning dress, or vestments of the 
ordinary aable hue ; or a black dress even 
wbea it is not worn for mourning. 

"And why that ye beu clad thus aj in blak 

Chaucer: C. T., 91SL 

f In this sense it was often used in the 
plural for black-stuffs, or clothes worn as 
mouraiag. 

" But were they false 
As o’er-dy’d blacks.'’ 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, L 2. 

(c) Plur. : Little pieces of soot, &c., floating 
in the air are very commonly called blacks. 

2. Of persons : 

(1) A negro. 

"But, while they get riches by purchasing blackt. 

Fray tell me. why we may not also go snacks f 

Cowper : Pity for po,r .African*. 

(2) A acouadrel, a blackguard. (ScofcA.) 

II. Technically: 

Painting and Comm, : The black colours 
used in painting and commerce are made 
from a variety of sources. Chemically viewed, 
carbon ia in general the substance tvhich im- 
parts the dark hue. For details see Bone-black, 
Frankfort-black, German-black, Ivory-black, 
Lamp-black, Pearl-black, Spanish-black, Vine- 
black. See also Indian-ink, &c. 

D. In special jihrases : 

1. A black day (formerly a blackt day) is a 
mournful day, a day of misfortune and suffer- 
ing. 

'* Never was seen so black a day as this : 

O wolui day. 0 woful day} . . 

Shaketp. ; Horn. <t Jut., iv. 5 , 

2. Black and blue, * Black and blew, * Black 
and bloe, a. & adv. 

(«) As adjective. Of the varied colours pro- 
duced by a bruise. 

”... but the miller's men did so baste his bones, 
and so soundly bethwack'd him that they made him 
both black and blue with their strokes.”— Rabelait. L 
294. {Boucher.) 

( b ) As ad verb : 

(i.) So as to produce the varied colours at- 
tendant oq a bruise. 

”... beat me black and blew . . .“—Mother Bomble. 
v. a. 

(ii.) To the utmost. 

”... we will foul him black and blue . . Shaketp.: 
Twelfth Sight, IL 5. 

3. Black and white: Writing, the black re- 
ferring to the ink, and the white to the paper. 

" Careful 1 1st nothing passe without good black and 
white . . — Jacke Drum't Entertainment, a. l 

{ Boucher . ) 

*1 To put anything in black and white: To 
put it on paper; to commit it to writing. 

"... that I would put It In black and white, that he 
might shew it to his Majestie."— Lett., Seaforth, CuUo- 
den, Pap., p. 105. (J’amiMon.) 

% Shakespeare has white and black in the 
aame sense. (Much Ado, v. I.) 

4. Black's your eye (black is your eye): You 
have doae wrong, are blameworthy. 

” I can say black's your eye, though it he grey ; 

I have conniv'd at this your friend, and you " 

Beau. <t Flet. : Love's Cure. J1L L 


(2) Black [Lat niger ] : Black a little tinged 
with grey. 

(3) Coal-black [Lat. a nthracinus): Black a 
little verging upon blue. 

(4) Raven-black [Lat. coracinus , pullus ]; 
Black with a strong lustre. 

(5) Pitch-black (Lat. piceus] : Black chang- 
ing to brown. It is scarcely distinguishable 
from brou7?t-bbicfc(Lat. memnonius). (Lindlev : 
Introd. to But.) 


3. 

4. 


B. 


Painting: For paintera* colours see C., II. 
Her. : Black is generally called snfc/e(q. v.). 

”... an oie arms, black as bla purpnae," 

, , , Shaketp. : Hamlet, IL X 

Aj adverb : 


1. So as to produce a black colour. [D. 2.] 

2. Sullenly, menacingly, 

“ She hath ahated me of half my train ; 

Look'd bUtck upon me ..." 

Shaketp. : Lear, IL i. 


* H Blache is their eye is similarly used. 

“And then no mao any blacke it their eve. but all is 
well, and they as good Christians, as those that suffer 
them unpunished. — Stubbi : .4 natomie of A buses, p. 65 . 

5. Edward the Black Prince: The “Black 
Prince of Wales," eldest son of Edward III., 
was so called from the colour of his armour. 
(Shnkesp. : Hen. V., ii. 4.) 

1J Obvious compounds : Black -bearded (Ten n y- 
son : Dream of Foir Women); black- hooded 
('/Yant/son ; Morte d' Arthur) ; blnck-knee (ren- 
dering of proper name— Scott : Rob Roy, 
Introd.); black- robe (Lon g fellow : Song of Hia- 
watha, xxii.) ; black-sloled ( Tennyson : Morte 
d' Arthur). 

black act, s. An act so called because 
the outrages which caused it to be passed 
were committed by persons with blackened 
faces or otherwise disguised. It was sometimes 
more fully tcrnml the Waltham black-act, 
because the locality of the crimes committed 


was Waltham Abbey in Easex. Eppiog Forest 
was ia immediate proximity to Waltham. Th# 
act was 9 Geo. I., c. 22, which made a number 
of offences felony. Of these may be men- 
tioned the eettlog fire to farm buildings, hay- 
stacka, &c., the breaking down of the heads of 
fish-ponds, killing or maiming cattle, huoting 
wounding, or killing deer, robbing warreni 
with blackened faces or disguised, shooting at 
any one, or forcing people to aid ic such un- 
lawful acts. The Black Act was repealed by 
the 7 & 8 Geo. IV., c. 27. (Blackstone: Com- 
ment., iv. 11, 15, 17, and other authorities.) 

Plur. ( Scotch ) Black Acts : The acta of the 
Scottish Parliament written in the Saxon 
character. 


black- airn, s. [Eng. & Scotch black, and 
Scotch airn = iron.] Malleable iron, as dis- 
tinguished from white-aim, i.e., that which is 
tinned. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

black-alder, black-aUer, s. A ahmb, 
Rhamnus frangula, the leaves of which are 
like those of alder, but blacker. One of the 
old names was Alnus nigra, of which Black- 
alder is a translation. There is, however, no 
real botanical affinity between tbe two plaota. 

black-amber, s. The name givea by 
Prussian amber-diggers to jet. ( Stormonth .) 

black archangel, s. A labiate plant, 
Ballota nigra , L., called also Black Horchound. 

black art, a. Exorcism, the alleged 
ability to expel evil spirits from haunted 
houses or from persons bewitched ; necro- 
mancy, or anything similar. 

If The reason why it was called black was 
that proficients in it were supposed to be in 
league with the powers of darkness. A more 
scientific explanation would be that such an 
art is called black because it flourishes best 
amid physical and intellectual darkness. 

black ash, black-ash, s, 

Chan, manuf. : A mixture of twenty* five per 
cent, of caustic soda with calcium sulphide, 
quicklime, and uabnrnt coal, obtained in the 
process of making sodium carbonate. The 
mixture of sodium sulphate, chalk, and pow- 
dered coal is fused in a furoace, gases escape, 
and the residue is the black ash, which is 
lixiviated with warm water, and the solution 
evaporated to dryness, yields soda-ash, an 
impure sodium carbonate. 


black assize, s. 

Hist.: An assize held at Oxford in 1557, 
when the High Sheriff and 300 other persona 
died of infectious disease caught from the 
prisoners. It wa3 called also the fatal assise. 

black-ball, «. 

1. Ad adverse vote, originally recorded by 
placing a black ball in the ballot-box. 

2. Wheat amnt or buot. 

3. A lump of blacking used by ahoemakera ; 
also called heel-balL 


black-ball, v.L [Blackball, j.J 

1. To vote against. 

2. To blacken sboea (sea Blackball, *.). 

black-band, s. 

Among Scotch miners: The ironstone of the 
coal-measures which contains coaly matter 
sufficient for calcining the ore without the 
addition of coah 

black-bar, s, 

A. Ord. Lang. (Lit.): A bar which is black. 

*B. Law: An obsolete name for what ie 
more properly termed blank-bar (q.v.). (As/i.) 

black-beaded, a. Resembling black 
beads. (Used of eyea.) 

black-beer, s. A kind of beer, called 
also Dautzic, from Its being manufactured in 
and largely exported from the Prussian town 
of that name. 


black-bent, *. [Bent.] 
black-bindweed, s. (Bindweed.) 
black -birch, 3. [Birch.] 

black-blue, a. Of the colour produced 
hy the combination of black and blue, the 
latter predominating. 

“ The clear moon, and the glory of the heaven*. 
There, In a black-blue vault *ne sails along." 

Wordsworth: .V >yh: ■ Piece. 

black-board, s. [Blackboard.] 


boil, b^; poht, j<fvVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -§ion - zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, deL 
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black-bonnet, s, The Scotch name for 
a bird, the Reed Bunting (Emberiaa schceni- 
dus .) 

black book, s. 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. A book on tlio black art 

2. A name given to the histories written by 
the monks in their several monasteries. So 
called, perhaps, because penned with black 
ink, in contradistinction to rubrics ia which 
the ink used was red. {Jamieson.) 

3. PI (Nark books). Fig. : The numerous 
persons, things, incidents, tcc., retained by 
the memory being imaginatively assumed to 
lie preserved in a series of books, “ black 
books ” are those in which the reminiscences 
are unpleasant. 

r To pvt a person in one's black boolcs : To 
think very unfavourably of him, at least for 
the time being. (Colloquial.) 

II. 7/is/on/ : A book composed by the 
visitors to tiic monasteries under Henry VIII., 
who were sent to find proof of such immo- 
ralities among the celibate monks and uuns 
as might justify the government in suppress- 
ing those institutions and confiscating their 
large property. 

black briar, s. A plant, apparently the 
Bramble, fatbits Jruticosus , Linn. (Mascal 
Gov. of Cattcl, 1602, pp. 1SS, 233.) (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

black-browed, a. 

1. Lit. : Having black eyebrows. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Bark, gloomy. 

“They wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night,* 
Shukesp. : Mid. Might* Dream, iiL 2. 

(2) Threatening, forbidding. 

" Thus when a blaek-brmo'd goat Itegins to rise. 

White foam at first on the curi a ocean fries." 

Dry den. 

black -bryony, s. The English name of 
the Tamils, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Smilaceie (Sursaparillas) The Com- 
mon Blaek-bivony (Tamus communis) grows 
apparently wild in England. It has dioecious, 
green isb-white flowers, the males with six 
stamens and the females with a three-celled 
ovary, succeeded by a berry of three cells. 
The leaves are cordate and acute, the stems 
very long and twining in hedges, ami the roots 
fleshy and exceedingly large. 1 1 is so acrid that 
it lias been used as a stimulating plaster, but 
the young shoots are eaten like asparagus by 
the Moors, who boil them with oil and salt. 

black - burning, cl Used of shame, 
when it is so great as to produce deep blush- 
iug, or to crimson the countenance. 

black canker, 5. A disease in turnips 
and other crops prodneed by a kind of cater- 
pillar. Ur. Willich recommended that a num- 
ber of durks should be turned into the fields 
infected by these insects. 

black cap, blackcap, black cap, 

* & a. 

A. -4s substantive: 

1. Lit. (of the form black 3ap) : 

(1) Gen. : Any cap of a black colour, 

(2) Spec. : A cap of a black colour put on by 
a judge when about to pronounce sentence of 
death on a criminal. It ia popularly believed 
that the black colour is designed to symbolise 
the fatal effect the sentence is about to pro- 
duce, but in reality the black cap is a part of 
a judge’s full dress, and is worn oa state occa- 
sions. even though no fatal sentences have to 
be pronounced. 

2. Fig. (of the forms blackcap and black-cap): 
Various birds having the upper part of the 
heads— that, in the ease of man often covered 
by a cap— black ; or cap may in this case be 
from A.S. co/>=the top or summit of any- 
thing. Specially — 

(1) A name for the Black cap Warbler, Cur- 
meet atrieapilla It is so called from the 
black colour which exists on the crown of the 
head in the male, the corresponding part in 
the female being an umber or rusty colour. 
In the former sex the back of the neck is 
ashy-brown, the upper parts of the body grey 
with a greenish tinge, the quills and tail 
dusky edged with dull-greeo, the under parts 
light-ash colour. The female is darker 
and more greenish. The Black-cap is about 
six inches in length. It occurs ia Britain 


from April to October, builds a nest in haw- 
thorn bushes or similar places, deposits four, 
five, or six reddish-brow a mottled eggs, and 
is a sweet songster. 

(2) A name for the Marsh Titmouse ( Pams 
palustris). 

(3) A uaine for the Great Tit (Parus major). 

(4) A name for the Black-headed Gull (Larus 
ridibundus). 

B. As adjective: Black on the crown of the 
head. (See the compound word which fol- 
lows.) 

% Black-cap Warbler. [Blackcap, A., 2(1).] 

black-cappcd, a. 

Of birds: Having the upper part of the head 
black. 

Black-capptd Tomtit: The same as the Black- 
cap Titmouse (q.v.). 

Black-capped Warbler. [Blackcap, 2 (I).] 
black cattlo, s. 

Gracing: All the larger domestic animals, 
including oxen, cows, horses, &c., without re- 
ference to their actual colour. 

“The other part of the grazier's business !< what we 
call block-cuttle, produces hides, tallow, and beef, for 
ex portation.”— Swift. 

* black-chalk, s. The old name of a 
greyish or bluish-black miaeral, or rather of a 
schistose rock, containing carboa alumina, 
eleven parts of carbon and small proportions 
of iron and water. It occurs near Pwllhclli, 
Carnarvonshire, and in lsla, oae of the He- 
brides. It is properly a metaniorphic rock, 
and has no connection witli chalk properly so 
called. It is used in drawing and painting, 
its streak being quite black. 

black-charactcr, s. [ Black- letter.) 
black-choler, s. [Cholek.] 

black coal, 5. An old name for common 
coal. (Phillips.) 

black-coat, s. A depreciative name for 
a clergyman. [Cloth.] 

"The affronts of women and black con ts are to he 
looked on with the suue el igh t, — Cotton : Don 
(Juijcolc, p. 412. 

black cobalt, s. Wad (q.v.). 
black-cock, s. [Blackcock.] 

black copper, s. [Named frooi its being 
a copper ore of a bluish or brownish -black 
or black colonr.] A mineral, called also Me- 
laconite (q.v.). 

black corn, $. 

Bot. : A book -name for Melampymm, , of 
which it is a translation. 

black couch, s. The name of a plant 

Alopecurus agrestis, L. 

black cow, s. 

1. Lit. : A cow which is black. 

2. Fig. : An imaginary eow of such a colour, 
said to tread on one whea calamity comes. 
[Black Ox.] (Scotch.) 

** The black cow ou your foot ne'er trod. 

Which gars you sing aliuig the road." 

Herd: Coll., ii. 120. (JamiesoTt , ) 

black-crop, s. [Eng. black; crop.] A 
crop of peas or beans. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

black crottles, s. The name of a plant, 

Parmclia saxutilis, 

black-currant, s. The fruit of a well- 
known garden bush, Ribcs nigrum; also the 
hush itself. 

black-death, s. 

1. A dreadful malady, called also the Black 
Plague or the Black Disease, which ravaged 
Europe during the fourteenth century, falling 
terribly on Italy in 1340, and killing in London 
alone in 1340 about 30,000 people. Perhaps, 
however, the Italian disease and the English 
may not have been identical. 

’* Mnny also lielieve that the Black Death of five 
centuries ago li.«» disappeared as mysteriously as it 
cutue."— Tgndnli : Drag, of Science (::rd edit.). XI. 314. 

2. - A deadly epidemic which broke out in 
Uubliu in March, 1800. I he name black was 
given from the daik blotches which came out 
upon the skin of the sutl'erers. (Haydn.) 

black disease, 5 . The same as Black- 
death (q.v.). 

black-diver, s. A name for a bird, the 

Black Scoter (O iti cm ia nigra.) 

black dog, 5. 


1. A dog of a black colonr. 

2. A fiend still dreaded in many country 

places. 

1 A black dog has vxilked otter him; Used 
of a sullen person. 

U Like butter in the black dog's house: A 
proverbial phrase signifying utterly gone. 
(Scoff: Antiquary, cli, xxxviiL) 

black -draught, s. A name for a purga- 
tive medicine in coramou use. It is made of 
an infusion of seuna with sulphate of mag- 
nesia. 

black-drink, s. A decoction of Ilex 
vomitoria in use among the Creek Indians 
whea they assemble for a council. [Ilex.] 

black-duck, s. A duck la which black 
is a prominent colour. 

Great Black-duck : One of the names of a 
duck, the Velvet Scoter (Oidemia fusca.) 
(Fleming.) 

black-dye, s. Any dye of a black hoc. 
One of the commonest is made of oxide of 
iron with gallic and tannin. 

black-cagle, s, A aarae for the Goldea 

Eagle (.dr/nifa chrysaetus.) 

black-earth, s. Vegetable eotl, garden 
or other mould. 

black-cxtract, s . An extract or a pre- 
paration made from Cocculus Indicus , which 
gives aa iutoxicating quality to beer. 

black-eye, s. A bruise npon the parts 
immediately surrounding the eye. 

black-eyed, a. Having black, or at least 
dark-coloured eyes, i.e., haviug eyes with the 
iris dark brown. 

'* When, first Spaio'a queen beheld the bltu k-et/ed boy.* 
Byron : Childc Harold, L 4& 

black- faced, blackfaced, a. 

1. Literally: Having a black face. 

Several breeds of sheep are known as 

blackfaced. 

2. Figuratively: 

" But wbeu a black-faced clond the world doth threat.* 
Shakcsp. : Tarqum and Lucre ce. 

black-fasting, a. A term used of on© 
who has been long without any kiud of food. 

" If they dinua bring hnu something to eat. the puir 
demented laxly has never the heart to cry for aught, 
and lie bas been keun'd to sit for ten hours tbegitber, 
black-fasting."— Scott : St. Honan* Well, cb- xvi. 

black fish, s. 

1 Lib' Centroiopfms pompilm. an European fish 
of the Fam. Scomberidfu — the Mackerel family. 
[CENTaoLOPiius.] It is of a black colonr, es- 
pecially on the fins, the under parts of the 
body being lighter. It has becu known to 
reach two feet eight inches in length. The 
name is also giveu to certain American species. 
2. Fig. : Fish recently spawned. (ScofcA.) 

black-fisber, 5 . One who fishes under 
Dight illegally. 

“ Ye took me aihlins for a black-fiber It was gauu 
tae gitile the ehouks o' ye. whan I hurl t ye out tae th» 
steuuera ."— Saint Patrick, iii 42. (Jamieson.) 

black-fishing, s. Fishing for salmon 
uuder niglit by means of torches. [Leister.3 
“The practice of bhsek-f thing is so called because it 
is performed in the night time, or perhaps because the 
fish are then bhu-k or fouL"— P. Buthvcn: Forfart. 
Statist. A cc., xii. 2ti4. (Jamieson.) 

black-flea, s. A name sometimes given 
to a small leaping coleopterous insect, Haltica 
iiemomm , the larvae of which are highly in- 
jurious to turnips. It has not a close aitinity 
to the ordinary flea. 

black-flux, s. 

Mclal. : A material used to assist in the 
melting of various metallic substances. It is 
made by mixing equal parts of nitre and tar- 
tar, and deflagrating them together. The 
black substance which remains is a compound 
of charcoal and tlae carbonate of poLissa. 

black-foot, blackfoot, s. A sort of 

match-maker; one who goes between a lover 
and his mistress, endeavouring to bring the 
fair one to compliance. 

“ ’ I could ueivr have expected this intervention of 
fi proxenctA, winch the viiltiur trm slate blackfoot, ot 
suchemtm ut dignity, 'tend D.ilgrwuo. scarce concealing 
a sneer.’* — Scott Fort, of .\ujet, eh. xxxh. 

Black-Forest, s. A great forest, part of 
the Hercynia Sdnt of the Romuu period. It is 
situated in Baden and Wurtemberg, near the 
source of the Danube. 
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Black Friday, *. 

1. Friday, Sept. 24, I860, when a auddeo panic 
seized the guid market in New York City; or 
Sept. 18, 1873, when a aimilar occurrence took 
place there. 

2. The name has been applied to Good Friday, 
aod also to certain Fridays marked by unusual 
disasters iu the history of England. 

black- frost, black frost, s. Frost in 
which there is no snow or hoar-frost ou the 
ground. Opposed to white or hoar-frost. 

black-game, s. A name for the Black- 
cock ( Tetrao tetrix) (q.v.). 

black-ground, a. Having an opaque 
surface behind an object. 

black-ground illuminator, s. 

Optics : An optical instrument in which an 
opaque surface is introduced behind the ob- 
ject, while illuminating lays are directed 
around and upou it. (Knight.) 

black gooseberry, «. A well-known 

garden fruit. Kibes nigrum , L. 

black grass, s. The name for several 

grasses : (1) Alojwrurus ogrestis, L. (2) A . geni- 
culatus, L. (3) Bromus stcrilis > L. 

black guard, s. [Blackohard.] 

black gum, s. A tree, called also Sour- 
gnm, Popper- ridge, and Tupelo-tree. It is 
Nyssa villosu. It is from forty to fifty feet 
high. I ts wood is made into naves for carriage- 
wheels and blocks for hatters. It grows in 
the United States, 

black haired, a. Having black, or at 
least very dark hair. 


black jack, V.t. To strike with a black- 
jack. 

black lac, s, A lac of a black colou. 
with which the Burmese lacquer various 
kinds of ware. It comes probably from some 
tree of the order Anacardiaceae (Anacards or 
Trebinths), 

black-lead, s. A name given to a mineral, 
Graphite or Plumbago (q.v.), which is a car- 
bon containing about five per cent, of quartz 
with oxides of iron and manganese as impuri- 
ties. It contains no lead, but is so called 
from its metallic appearance. It is used in 
the manufacture of pencils and for other pur- 
poses. 

black-leading, s. The act or operation 
of coating with black-lead. 

Black-leading Machine : A machine for coat- 
ing the surfaces of electrotype moulds with 
plumbago. The carriage which supports the 
mould is moved gradually along the bed be- 
neath the brush, which 1ms a quick, vibratory 
movement in the same direction. The gra- 
phite, being sifrinkled on the mould, is caused 
to penetrate the recesses of the letters in the 
matrix by the penetrating points of the 
bristles. 

black-leg, s. 

1. Of persons: A notorious gambler and 
cheat, probably so called from gamecocks, 
whose legs are alsvays black. 

2. Of tilings. Generally in the pi. ( Black-lcgs ): 
A disease among calves and sheep in which 
the legs, and sometimes the neck, become 
affected by a morbid deposit of gelatiuoua 
matter. 


I. One of the Eogliah names for the Carrion 
Crow. 


z. ouu viaweu 






* black-nebbed, 

Having a black bill. 




* blak nebbit, a. 
black-necked, a. Having a black neck. 


black nonesuch, s. [Nonesuch.} A 

plant, Medicago lupulina . 

black ore-of-nickel, «. Aa old name 
for a mineral found at RiegelsdoiT. 

black ox, s. An ox which is black. (Lit. 

d'fig.) 

H The black ox is said to tramp on one w ho 
has lost a near relation by death, or met with 
some severe calamity. [Black Cow.J 

“ Pin lalu to see you looking sae weel, cummer, the 
m air that th6 black ox hits tramped on yc siucc I was 
aue/ith your roof-tree/ —Scott : Antiquary t ch. xL 

black-pepper, a Pepper of a black 
colour, the Piper nigrum.. 

black-pcoplcd, a. Peopled with negro 
or other races of dark hue. 

black-pigment, s. A fine light carbon- 
aceous substance, essentially the same in 
composition as lamp- black. It may be pro- 
duced by the burning of coal-tar, or in othei 
ways. It is used chiefly in the manufacture 
of printer's-ink. 

black-pitch, a. Black as pitch. 

" Homeward then he sailed exulting, 

Homeward through the black-pitch water." 

Longfellow : The Song qf Hiawatha, lx, 

black-plate, «. A sheet-iron plate before 
it is tinned. 


black -headed, a. Haring the head 
black. 

Black-hea<led Eagle: An eagle from South 
America, the Falco atricapillus. 

Black-headed Tomtit: A name fora bird, the 
Harsh Tit (Purus jxilvstris). 

Great Black-hcadcd Tomtit: A bird, the Ox- 
eye Tit (Parus fungillago, Macgilliway), (P. 
major, Lin.). 

hlack-hearted, a. Having a morally 
black heart ; secretly, if not even openly, 
wicked. 

black heUebore, s. A plant, Astrantia 
major, L. 

black hematite, 8. A mineral, the same 
aa Psilonielane (q.v.). It is called also Black- 
iron Ore. 

black-hole, s. A dungeon. 

*T The ** Wa' k hole ” of Calcutta was not a 
dungeon b.t ail unventilated room about 18 
feet square. Of the 146 prisoners put into it 
on June 20, 1756, only 23 came forth alive 
next morning, the deficiency of oxygen in 
the air being fatal to the rest. 

black borchound, s. A plant, Ballota 
nigra, L. 

black- iron, s, Malleable iron. [Black- 
AlRN.j It is contradistinguished from white- 
iron, which is iron tinned. 

black iron oro, s. An old name fora 
mineral, running into three varieties : (I) Fi- 
brous, (2) Compact. (3) Ochrcy Black-iron ore. 
The first is called also Black Hematite. 

black-jack, *. 

1. Commerce, £c. : 

t 1. A large leathern vessel in which small 
beer was generally kept iu former time#. 
Such receptacles for liquor were made in the 
form of a jack-boot, whence it is by most 
people supposed that they derived their name. 
They still exist here and there, though passing 
into disuse. 

2. A trade-name for ground caramel or 
burnt sugar, which is used to adulterate coflee. 
It acts simply as a colouring agent, and gives 
to the colfee lufusion an appearance of great 
strength. 

II. Mining and Min.: The name given by 
miners to a mineral, a variety of zinc sulphide 
(ZnS). It is called by mineralogists Spha- 
lerite and Blende (q.v.). 

III. Hot. : The American name for a kind of 
oak, the Qucrcus nigra. 

IV. A small hand weapon consisting of a 
flexible handle of leather having a ball uf leud 
enmeshed at ooo eud. 


black-letter, blackletter, s.ka. 

A. . As substantive : The Old English or 
Gothic character, which was conspicuous 
from its blackness, whence came its name of 
black-leltcr. It was derived from the Old 
German or Gothic character. The first books 
printed in Europe were in this Gothic type, 
which was superseded in 1407 or 1409 by the 
letters now in use, which are called Roman. 

B. As adjective : Written or priuted in the 
Old English character ; out of date. 

H Black-letter day : Unlucky day. 

black-lidded, a. Haring black lids. 

'black list, s. & v.t. 

1. A list of persons to he guarded against in 
commercial transactions, as defaulters, insolv- 
ents, Ac.; whether officially or privately com- 
piled. 

2. Any list of persons who, In the eyes of 
those w ho make or use it, have incurred cen- 
sure, or suspicion, displeasure, Ac 

3. As verb: To place on such list 

black -mail, s. & v.L [Blackmail.] 

black-manganese, s. 

Min.: Hausmarmite (q.v.). 

Black Maria, y. a covered vehicle, 
usually painted black, for the conveyance of 
criminals to and from jail. 

black martin, s . A bird, the Swift- C 

Cypsclns apus. 

black-match, s. A pyrotechnic match 
or sponge. (Ogilvie.) 

Black - Monday, a. Easter Monday, 
specially Easter Monday of the year U60, 
when the cold was so great as to prove fata’ 
to many of Edward IIl.*s soldiers who at the 
tune were besiegiug Paris. (Stone.) 

H Used by schoolboys to signify the first 
day alter the return to school. 

black-money, * blac mono, s. A 

name for the copper curreucy uf Scotland in 
the reign of James 111. 

black-monks, s. A name given to the 
Benedictine monks from the colour of the 
habit which they wore. 

black-mouthcd, a. 

1. Lit. : Having a black mouth. 

2. Fig. : Giving forth utterances of an intel- 
lectually or morally dark character. 

". . . the most black- mouth' (l uthoUt* . • — Killing, 
beck : Scrm., ji. 118 . 

black nob, s. [Bug. black, and neb = 
bill.] 


black-poplar, s. Eng. name of a tree, 

Populus nigra. 

black-pudding, a 

1. Sing. : A pudding made with the blood ofe 
cow or sheep, inclosed in one of the intestines. 

2. PI. (Black Puddings): A plant, Typha 
lati folia, L., so called from the shape and 
colour of the flower-heads. 

black-quarter, 8. A disease or cattle, 
apparently the same with Black Spanl. 

black-quitch, s. The name of two plants 

(1) ✓if/ros/is vulgaris, L. 

(2) Alopecurus agrestis. 

Black Rod, black rod, t 

1. Of things: A rod which is black. 

2. Of persons; A functionary connected with 
the House of Lords. IIis full designation is 
Usher of the Black Rod, so called because 
the symbol of liis office is a black rod, on the 
tup of which reposes a golden lion. 

*'Ia one debate he lost his temper, forgot the de- 
corum which iu ceueral atrlctly observed, and 
narrowly escaped being committed U> the cuxtody of 
the Black Hod, "— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

Sometimes the article, before the words 
Black Rod , is dropped. 

'* In the evening, when the Houses hud assembled. 
Black Hod knocked."— Macaulay • Hist. Eng. , cli. xxv. 

black-root, ». A plant, Symphytum offi- 
cinale, L. 

black-row grains, s. 

Mining: A name sometimes given to a kind 
of ironstone occurring iu Derbyshire. 

black-rust, *. A disease which attacks 
wheat, causing the affected part to assume a 
black line. This is a small fungus, Tnclwbasis 
Iiubigo vera. 

black-salts, s. Wood ashes after they 
have been lixiviated and evaporated, leaving a 
black residuum beliiud. (American.) (Ogilvic.) 

black-saltwort, s. One of the English 
names given to a plant, (llaux maritima , called 
also the Sea-milk wort. [Glaux.] [Sea-milk- 
wort.] 

black-sceptcrcd, a. Having a sceptre 
or sceptres swayed in oppression. 

" That Mt/oniia, renowu'd o'er the wave* 

Fur tlie hatred *ht ever has ehowu 
To the blnck-sccptered ruler* uf slave*, 

Resolves to have none uf her own." 

Cow/wr: The Morning Bream, 

Black Sea, s. A sea, called also the 
Enxiue, from the old Homan name Pontus 
Euxinus. It is about 7U0 miles long by 3S0 
broad, and separates Russia on the north from 
Turkey in Asia oo the south. 


t>6il, b6^; poTlt, cat, 9CU, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -ing, 

-clan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -aion = shun ; -tion, -§ion - zhun. -clous, -tious. -sloua =s shus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. ~ bel, d?L 
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black-seed, s. A plant, Medicago lupu - 
II na, L 

black sbeep, s. 

1. Lit. : A sheep of a black colour, especi- 
ally one occurring iu a flock of a different hue. 

2. Fig. : A person of immoral or vicious pro- 
clivities, especially one arising in a well-ordered 
household. Also a term of reproach for one 
against whom his fellows owe a grudge. 

"In the breeding of domestic animals, the elimina- 
tion of those in ill vi duals. though few m numl«r, 
which are iu any marked manuei* inferior, is by no 
means an iiniiniiortaiit element towards success. ’This 
especially holds good with injurious characters which 
teud to appear through reversion, such as blackness 
in sheep, and with mankind some of the worst dispo- 
sitions, which occasionally, without any assignable 
cause, make their appearum-e in families, may perhaps 
he reversions to a savage state from which we are not 
removed by very many generations. This view seems 
indeed recognised in the coimnou expression that such 
men are the black sherp of the family."— Darwin . The 
Descent of Man, voL l., pt. i., ch. v.. p. 173. 

black sboe, s. A shoeblack. 

"A rebuke given by a black-shoe boy to another.”— 
Fielding: Cor. Garden Journal (Works 18-10), p. 713. 

black-silver, s. A mineral, called also 
Stephamte (q.v.). 

black snake, s. The name long ago 
^iven by Catesby to an American snake found 
in Carolina and elsewhere. It is the Coluber 
Constrictor, which must not be confounded 
with the Boa Constrictor of Linoieus. It is 
said to be able to strangle the rattlesuake. 
Its bite is not dangerous. 

black snake root, s. 

1. A ranunculaceous plant, Botrophis actce- 
oides. 

2. An umbelliferous plant, Sanicula mari- 
landica. 

black spaul, s. A disease of cattle. 

(Scotch.) [BLACK-QUAnTER.] 

*’ The black spaul is a species of pleurisy. Incident to 
young cattle, especially calves, which gives a black 
hue to the flesh of the side afl'ected-.'— Prize Essays, 
Highland Society, a ii. 207. (Jamieson.) 

black squitch -grass, s. A grass, Alo- 
pecurus agrestis, L. [Black-quitch.] 

black strake, 5. [Eng. black; and stroke 
= a continuous liue of planking on a ship’s 
«ide, reaching from stem to stern.] 



BLACK-STRAKE. 


Ship-building : The strake upon a ship’s 
aide, next below the lower or gun-deck ports, 
marked a in the figure. 

4 black strap, s. 

Naut. ; A contemptuous appellation given 
by sailors in the British navy to a kind of 
Mediterranean wine served out to them among 
their rations, on passing the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to the eastward. (Falconer.) 

* black-strapped, a. Nautical ; 

1. Served with black-strap (q.v.). 

2. Driven into the Mediterranean Sea. (Fal- 
coner.) 

* black sulphuretted silver, a 

Min. : An oosoiete name for Argcntite 
(q.v.). (Fkillips.) 

black-swift, s. A bird, the Common 
Swift, Cypselus a pus. 

black-tail, s. 

1. Gen. : A tail which is black. 

2. Spec. : A name sometimes given to a fish 
of the perch family, the Rutfe or Pope. 
(Acerina imlgaris.) 

black tang, ?. A sea-weed, Fucus vesi- 
culosus , L. (Scotch. ) (Jamieson.) 


black tellurium, s. 

Min.: Nagyagite (q.v.). 

black-thorn, s. [Blackthorn.] 

black -throated, a. Having a black 
throat. 

Black-throated uurwing : A name for a bird, 
the Bohemian wax wing (Bombycilla garrula). 

black-tin, s. Tin ore when beaten into a 
black powder and washed ready for smelting. 

black-top, s. 

1. A composite plant, Centaiirea Scabiosa, L. 

2. The Stooechat. [Black YTor.] 

black-tressed, a. Having black tresses 
or ringlets. 

black - tufted, a. Tufted with black. 
The black-tufted eagle of Africa, Falca Sene - 
galensis. 

black varnish, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A varnish of a black colour. 

”... tlie black varnith which it yields.” — Treaj. of 
Bot. (ed. 1>G6), ii. 729. 

B. As adjective: Yieldiug black varnish. 
[Black- varnisu Tree.] 

black-varnish tree, s. A very large 
tree, Melanorrheea. usitatUsivui, belonging to 
the order Anacardiacete (Aoacards or Tere- 
binths). It grows in the Eastern peninsula. 
It is sometimes known as the Lignum vitce of 
Pegu, being so called from its hardness and 
weight, which are so great that the natives 
make anchors of its wood. The black varnish 
is obtained from it by tapping its trunk. 

black - visaged, a. Hating a black 
visage ; having a countenance of negro-like 
hue. 

” Hurry amnio from our black-visag'd shows : 

We shall affright their eyes.” 

Marston: Antonio and Mellida, ProL 

black -vomit, s. A black bquid vomited 
in severe cases of yellow fever. 

black-wad, black wadd, s. 

Min. : A term used chiefly for Earthy Ochre 
of Manganese. [Wad.] 

black wall, black- wall, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A wall which is black. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to such a wall. 

Black-wall hitch (Naut.) : A bend to the back 

of a tackle-hook or to a rope, made by passing 
the bight round the object and jamming it by 
its own standing part. [Hitch.] 

black-walnut, s. An American tree, 
Juglans nigra, the wood of which — dark as its 
name imports — is much used on the Western 
continent for cabinet work. 

black-ward, black ward, s. & a. 

(Scotch.) 

A. As substantive : A state of servitude to a 
aervaot, 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to such a state. 

”So that you set, sir, I hold In a sort of black ward 
tenure, as we call jt in our country, being the ser- 
vant of a servant.'' — Scott : Fortunes of Sigel, ch. ii. 

black- wash, s . 

L Ord inary Langu age : 

1. Lit. : Any wash of a black colour, as 
distinguished from whitewash. 

2. Fig. : Untruthful aspersions which hide 
the real character of the person blackened. 

'* To remove as far as he can the modern layers of 
black-trash. And let the uwu himself, fair or foul, be 
seen. K i ngsley. ( Goodrich t Porter.) 

II. Pharmacy: A mixture of lime-water and 
calomel. Its dark colour is due to mercurous 
oxide. It is called Lotio Hydrargyri Nigra. 

Black Watch, s. [So railed from the 
black colour of the tartan which they wore.] 
The designation generally given to the com- 
panies of loyal Highlanders, raised after the 
rebellion iu 1715, for preserving peace in the 
Highlaud districts. They constituted the 
nucleus of the 42nd Regiment, to which the 
name of Black Watch still attaches. 

black-water, s. 

1. Vet. : A disease of cattle characterised 
by the passage of dark or black urine, the 
colouring matter being derived from the blood 
and caused by scanty and unhealthy food. 
[Red- water.] 

2. Med. : A name sometimes given to a 
disease generally known as Pyrosis or Water- 
brash (q.v.). 


black-wheat, * blacke wheate, s. 

Melampyrum sylvaticum. 

” Horse flowre or blacke wheate. . . is hoate .”— Lytet 
Dodocns, p. 164. 

black whort, whortle, or whortle- 
berry, s. A plant, Vaccinium Myrtillus, L., 
and its fruit. 

* black-whytlof, s. [Eng. black, 0. 
Eng. wkyt = white, aud lof = loaf.] Bread 
intermediate in colour and fineness between 
white and browu, called also llavel-bread. 

black-wood, s. 

1. The wood of an Tudian Papilionaceous 
tree, Dallergia lati/olia. It is used for making 
furniture. 

2. That of Melkarica mclanoxylon, one of the 
Byttneriads, from New South Wales. 

3. The Acacia mclanoxylon. 

black -Work, s. The work of the black- 
smith in contradistinction to briglit-vvork,i.e.* 
the work of the silversmith. 

t bl&ck, * blake, * block, v.t. [From 
black , a. (q.v.), or contracted from uackcn 
(q.v.).] To make black, to blacken. (Chiefly 
poetic.) 

M Then in his fury black'd the raven o'er. 

And hid him prate in hU white plumes no more." 

Addison. 

black -a-moor, s. [Eng. black; moor— the a 
euphonic.] 

1. Lit. : A black man, specially a negro, 
though the Moors and the negroes belong to 
different races of mankind, the former haviug 
straight black hair, and the latter hair or 
rather wool quite curly. 

" They are no more afraid of a blackamoor, or a lion, 
than of a nurse, or a cat."— Locke. 

2. Fig. : A name for a plant, Typha lati/olia ^ 
the Great Reed-mace. 

black-a-vised, black’-a-vijed, a. [Nor. 
Fr. vis, trise = the face, the visage.] Dark- 
complexioned. (6’cofc/i.) 

”... looking mAir like an angel than a man. if he 
kadna been eae black-a-vised."— Scott : Old Mortality, 
ch. xi. 

black-ball, s. [Eag. black; and ball.] 

1. Gen. : A ball of a black colour. 

2. Spec. : Used for the purpose of balloting. 
A black ball cast for one implies a vote 
against him, and, on the contrary, a white 
ball is one in his favour. (Webster.) 

3. A composition of tallow aud other ingre- 
dients used for blacking shoes. 

black-ball, v.t. [From Eng. blackball, s. 
(q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To vote against one by means of a 
black ball. (Hester.) 

2. Fig. : In any other way to take means tc 
exclude a person from the society to which he 
belongs. 

black-balled, pa. par. [Blackball, r.] 

black-bal’-liiig, pr. par., a., k s. [Black- 
ball, v.] 

black-beet-le (le as el), s. [Eng. black ; 
beetle.] A popular name lor the cockroach, 
which however does not belong to the insect 
order of beetles proper (Coleoptera), but to 
the Orthoptera. The hedgehog devours the 
*• blackbeetle,” and it in turn greedily feasts 
ou the bug. [Cockroach.] 

black-ber-ried, a. [Eng. black; berried .] 
Producing berries of a black colour, as Black- 
berried Heath, an old name for the Black 
Crovvberry (Empctrum nigrum). (Todd, Ac.) 

black'-ber-ry, $. & a. [Eng. black, berry; 
A .6. bUcc-beric, blcce-bcrige.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. A popular name of the fruit of the common 
Bramble, Rubus fruticosus or discolor, and 
some other allied species ; also of the 6hrub on 
which it grows. Blackberries ripen in the 
south of England in the latter part of August 
and the early portion of September. They are 
abuudani in parts of ihe United States, end are 
largely cultivated here, culture aud selection 
haviug reudered their fruit much larger and 
more palatable 

2. The sloe, Prunus spinosa. (Bailey, Ac.) 

B. As adj. : Consisting of blackberries, as 
blackberry jam. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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bl&ck'-bird, s. [Eng. black ; 6ird.] A well- 
known British bird, the Terdus merula. 
Other English names sometimes given to 
it are the Merle, the Garden Ousel, or sim- 
ply the Ousel- A book -name is also the 
Black Thrush. The male is black, with the 
bill yellow ; the female is deep brown above, 
lighter beneath, the throat and foreneck pale 
brown with darker streaks ; the young dusky 
brown above with dull yellowish streaks, 
whilst beneath they have dusky spots. 
Length, including tail, ten inches ; expansion 
of wings, fifteen inches. There are several 
varieties, one of them white. The blackbird 
ia a permanent resident in Britain. It feeds 
In winter on snails, breaking their ahells by 
dashing them against a stone, and also on 
earthworms and berries. It pairs in February 
or March. The blackbirds of the United 
Mates differ in family from those just described, 
and comprise several genera and species, being 
known familiarly as the Crow Blackbird, the 
Ked Wing Blackbird, the Yellow-headed Black- 
bird, &e. They are very abnodant, and one or 
other of them is found in almost every part of 
the country. The aong of the blackbird is 
couch admired. 

41 The blackbird strong, the lintwhlte clear. " 

Burnt ; Buinole Petition of Bruar Water. 

1. Michaelmas Blackbird : One of the names 
for the Ringed Thrush ( Turdus torquatus). 

2. Moor Blackbird: A a English name for 
the Ringed Thrush ( Turdus torquatus). 

3. ir/t it e-breasted Biackbird : An English 
name for the Ringed Thrush (Turdus tur- 
quatus). 

black board, s. [Eng. black; board.) A 
board used for teaching pur] loses in schools 
and colleges, mathematical or. other figures 
being drawn upon it with chalk. A blackboard 
is generally made of different pieces of well- 
aeasoned wood completely united, a ad having 
the upper surface planed smooth. As the 
name imports, it is painted black. Several 
successive coatings of the colour are laid on, 
mixed with pumieestone or similar material 
ao that a certain roughness may be imparted 
to the surface of the board. This makes it 
easier to write upon it with chalk, and easier 
also to rub out what has been written. 

Black' brook, s. & a. [Eng. black; brook.] 

A. As subst. : A place in Charnwood Forest. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or in any way re- 
lating to the place dercribed under A. 

Blackbrook Series. Geol. : A series of rocks, 
probably the lowest visible in Charnwood 
Forest. They contain much fine detrital vol- 
canic material. The name was given by Rev. 
E. 11 ill and Professor T. Bonney in 1S80. Dr. 
Hicks thinks the whole Charnwood Series, to 
which the Blaekbro^k rocks belong, pre- 
Cambrian. (Proceed. Geol. Soc. London, No. 
388, Session 1S79-S0, pp. 1, 2 ) 

black cap, s. [Black-cap.] 

bl&ck'-cock, s. [Eog. black, and cocA:.] 

1. A name for the male of the Black Grouse 
or Black Game, called also the Heathcock 
(Tetrao tetrix). Tbe female is called the Grey 
Hen, and the young are Poults. The Blackcock, 
as its name imports, is black, having, how- 
ever, white on the wiog coverts and under the 
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tail, the two forks of which are directed nut- 
ward. It is about ns large as a domestic fowl. 
It Is found In some abundance in Scotland 
and less plentifully iu England. The eggs are 
from six to ten in number, of a yellowish-grey 
colour, blotched with reddish-brown. The 
close-time Is from the 10th of December to the 


20th of August, except in the New Forest, 
Somerset, and Devonshire, where it is from 
the 10th of December to the 1st of September, 

" The dter to distant covert drew, 

The bluckrcock deem'd It day, and crew." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, v. 13. 

% To make a blackcock of one : To shoot one. 
(Scotch.) (Waverley.) 

2. A name for the Swift (Cypselus apus). 


Black'-do\di, 5 . & a. [Eng. black ; down.) 

A, As substantive. Geog. : A down in Devon- 
shire. 

B. As adjective: Existing at or pertaining 
to the place mentioned under A. 

Blackdown beds, s. 

Geol. : A series of sandstones resembling in 
mineral character the Upper Greensands of 
Wiltshire, but their fossils are a mixture of 
Upper and Lower Greensand species. They 
are supposed to represent the littoral beds of 
the sea in which the Gault was deposited. 
They contain Ammonites varicosus, Turritella 
grannlata, Rastellariu calearata , Cardivm pro- 
boscidcum, Cythcrca caperata , Corbula elegans, 
Trigonia caudata, &e. 

blacked, pa. par. k a. [Black, p.] 

* black e-ly, culv. [Blackly.] 


black -en, * blak'-en, * blak'-yn, t \t. k i. 

[Eng. black, and suff. -en.] To make black. 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. Of things material: To make of a black 
colour. 


" When me tala are to he burned, It is necessary to 
blacken or otherwise tarnish them, so aa todimiulsh 
their reflective power."— Tyndall : Frag, of (Science 
(3rd ed.). viii., 7, p. 19L 

** While the long fun'rals blacken all the way." 

rope : Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady. 

2. To make of a colour moderately dark 
ratber than actually black ; to cloud, to place 
iu a dark shadow. (Lit. £ jig.) 


"And the broad shadow of Iwr wing 
Blackened each cataract and spring " 

Scott : Rokeby, iv. L 

II. Figuratively : 


1, To remler the character or conduct mo- 
rally black by the perpetration of crime or 
by indulgence in flagrant vice. 


|*. . . a liie. not indeed blackened by any atrocious 
crime, . . Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. v. 


2. To defame the character. 


•* . . . who had done their worst to blacken his repu- 
tation ." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. riv. 

If Sometimes with the object omitted. 

"There’s nothing blacken* like the ink of foole."— 
Pope : Eptit. II., 411. 

B, Intransitive : To become black. 


" The hollow sound 

Sung in the leaves, the forest shook around. 

Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the ground." 

bryden. 


bl&Ck'-ened, pa. par. k a. [Blacken, v.f.] 

" Blackened zinc-foil." — Tyndall: Frag, of Science 
(3rd ed.), viii., 7, p. 19L 

" The precipice abrupt 
. . . the blacken'd flood." 

Thornton: Season* ; Summer. 


bldck'-en-cr, * black'-ner, s. [English 

blacken; -er.] One who blackens any person 
or thing ; or that which does so. (Sherwood.) 


black'-ey, black'-y, $. [Eng. black , and 
auttix -ey.) 

1. A familiar term for a negro. 

" He swore he would demolish blackey's ugly face." 
— IV, M. Thackeray ■ Mewcomes, ch. ii. 

2. A familiar term for a black cat, a rook, &c. . 
black'-fa§ed, a. [See Black-faced.] • 

Black - fri- ar^ (plural Black -fri- ar$, 

* Bl&ck-flri-er^, * BlS.ck-fry'-er^), $. 

k a. [Eng. black; friar.) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Sing, and plur., and often as compounds 
and separate words: Monks of the Dominican 
order. The name was given from the colour 
of the habit which they wore. [Dominican.] 

" In England they (the Dominicans) were calhd 
Black Friart, from the colour of their habit ; and the 
part i f London where they first dwelt la still called by 
that name. ’ — Murdoch • Rote in Motheim t Ch. But,,. 
cent, xiii., pt. it, ch. 11 . 

2. Plur. : The regioo io London first in- 
habited by the Dominican friars. [A., 1.] 

"When not a Puritan in Black-Friers will trust 
So much as for a feather." 

B. Jonton : Alchyvu, 1, 1 (Fares ) 

B. v4s adjective: Pertaining to the Domini- 
can monks called Blackfriars ; situated in the 
region of London which they inhabited ; more 
frequently of the bridge or the theatre formerly 
in that locality. 

H The theatre there was attended by more 
respectable people than any other 00 the side 
of the Thames. 

" But you that can contract yonrselves, and sit 
As you were now in the Black- Fryers pit. 

And will not deaf us with leud noise and tongues. 1 * 
Shirley : Six Few Playes (1653), (.Va res . ) 

black'-guard (ck and u silent), * black 
guard (» silent), $. k a. [Eng. black ; guard.) 
A. .4s substantive: 

* I. With the two words wholly separate : 

* ]. Originally. (In a literal sense): The 
humbler servants in a wealthy household who, 
when journeys were in progress, rode among 
the pots, pans, and other household utensils 
to protect or guard them. No moral imputa- 
tion was conveyed in calling them, as was 
done, the black guard!. All that was implied 
was that they were apt to become begrimed 
on a journey by tbe vessels in proximity to 
which they sat. 

"A . . . slave that within these twenty years rode 
with the fcOic* guard in the Duke s carriage, luongst 
spits and stripping-pans." — Webster : The White beviL 
( Trench : Select Glossary. ) 

2. Next. (Figuratively) : Persons morally 
black or begrimed ; persons of bad character. 

"Thieves and murderers took upon them the cross 
to escape the callows, adulterers did penance In their 
armour. A lamentable case that the Devil's black 
guard should he God's solders." — Fuller : The Boly 
U'ar, i 12. ( Trench : Select Glossary.) 

II. Having the two words combined, first with 
a hy)>hcn and then altogether: With the same 
meaning as No. 2. Specially used of a low 
fellow with a scurrilous tongue. (Rather 
vulgar.) 

B .As adjective : 

*]. Of persons: Serving. 

" Let a black-guard boy be always about the hou*e 
to send on vour errands, and go to market for you oc- 
raiuy days. 1 ’— Swift. 

2. Of language: Scurrilous, abusive; as, 
“ blackguard language." 


bl&ck'-cn-ing, pr. par., a., k s . [Blacken.] 

A. & B. 4s present participle & participial 
adjective: ]n senses corresponding to those of 
tbe verb. 

, . a blackening train 

Of clamorous rooks thick urge their weary flight." 

Thomson .- Seasons ; Waiter. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of ren- 
dering black; the state of being blackened; 
the black colour so produced. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" . , . the blackening of silver . . ."—Todd arul 
Boirma n : Physiol, A not , vol . i . / ntrod. , p. 36. 

" But feel the shock renew’d nor can efface 

The blight and blackening which It leaves behind " 
Byron : Childe Barold's Pilgrimage, lv. 24. 

IL Technically: 

1. Founding: An impalpable powder, usually 
charcoal, employed by moulders to dust the 
partings of the mould. 

2. Leather manufacture : A solution of sul- 
phate of iron applied to the grain side of the 
skin while wet ; it unites with the gallic acid 
of the tan, and produces a black dye. 

* bl&Ck -et, pa. par. k a. [Blacked.] (Scotch.) 


blftck guard (ck silent; u silent), v.t. k L 
[From blackguard, s. k a. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To call one a blackguard or to 
use such scurrilous language to one as only a 
blackguard would employ. 

B. Intrans. : To act tbe part of a black- 
guard ; to behave in a riotous or indecent 
manner. 

44 An’ there n hatch of wahoter lads 
Blackguardin' Inic Kilnmruock 
For fun this day." 

Bums: Holy Fair. 

black' guard cd. pa. par. k a. [Black- 
guard, r.L] 

"I have been . . . blackguarded quite sufficiently for 
one sitting.’— IV. M. Thackeray : Fe weenies, ch. xjux 

black guard Trig (Eng.), black-guar - 

din (Scotch (ck silent ; u silent), pr. par . 
[Blackguard, t».f.] 

black guard ly (ck silent ; u silent), a. 
[Eiig. blackguant ; -ly.) Pertaining to, or 
characteristic of, a blackguard ; villainous, 
rascally. 

black -guard i^m (ck silent ; u silent), s. 


boll, b6^; pdilt, Joi^l; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — £- 
dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon — shun; -tlon, -§ion = zliun. -cious, -tious, -sious=shus. -hie, -tie, Ac. = b9l, tel* 
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blackguardry— bladder 


[Eog. blackguard: The language or 

action of n blackguard. (Soufftrt/.) 

** Ignominious dissoluteness, or rather. If «'« may 
venture to designate it by the only proi>er "'urd, 
biarkgua rdism.''— Macaulay .* £uay on ilallnm t 
Const. Hist. 


bldck'-gnard-ry , (c/r silent ;u silent), 5 . (Eng. 
blackguard ; -ry.] Blackguards collectively. 


black' heads, s. pi. A plant, Typha Uitifolia, L. 
black heart, s. A cultivatetl variety of 


cherry. 


“ The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark. 

All thine, ngaiuat the garden wall.** 

Tennyson .* The BUiokbinl. 


black ’-ing, pr. par., a., & $. [Black.] 

A. it B. As present participle and participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As 5it&stanfire : Any black colouring 
matter made artificially, such as shoe-black 
or lamp-black. Blacking for shoes may be 
made by mixing ivory-black, sour beer or 
porter, Florence oil. molasses, and a little sul- 
phate of iron. Common oil blacking is a 
mixture of ivory-black or lamp-black with 
linseed-oi), or else with small beer or water, 
with a little sugar and gum-arabic. 

blacking- cose, &. A ease for holding 
blacking urid brushes. (Knight.) 

^Obvious compound: Blacking -brush. 

(Knight.) 


bl&ck' Isb, q. [Eng. black; -i$h.) Somewhat 
black. 

•• Part of It nil tho year continues iu the form of a 
blackish oiL"— Doyle. 

bla c-klt, pa. par . Sc a. [Black, i\] (Scotch) 
"The dress, the light, the confusion, and maybe a 
touch o' a Uackit cork . . .“—Scott : Heart of Mid- 
lothian, ch. xvii. 


black-lead, s. [Black-lead.] 


black let'-ter, s. [Black-letter.] 

black-ly, * blacke-ly, adv. (Eng. black ; 
-ly.) Darkly, in s moral sense; cruelly, or 
otherwise, with aggravated wickedness, 
black-ma ll. s. [Eng. black, and A.S. mal — 
tribute, toll-dues ; or from Norm. Fr. mat?, 
nayile, vuiel — a half-peuny.] 

1. Lain : Quit-rents reserved in work, grain, 
&e. ; in contradistinction to payments reserved 
in “white money," that is, in silver. (Black- 
stone : Comment ., ii. 3.) 

2. Ord. Lang. £ Law: Money paid from 
motives of prudence, not from legal obligation, 
by owners of property to freebooters and 
similar worthies, or their confederates or 
chiefs, as the price of protection from being 
plundered, or worse. The system of paying 
blackmail, which once flourished in the North 
of England and the South of Scotlaud, was 
declared illegal in the former country by the 
43 Elizabeth, c. 13, but it flourished :n the 
Highlands of Scotland till after the battle of 
Culloden, in 1745. 

*•*. . . but the boldest of them [the thieves] will 

never steal a hoof from any one that pays blackmail to 
Yieh Ian Vohr.' 

'"And what is blackmail /* 

'"A sort of protection -money that Low-country 
gentlemen and heri Lira lying near the Highlands pay 
to some Highland chief, that be may neither do them 
barm himself, nor Buffer it to be done to them by 
others; and then if your cnttlo are stolen, you have 
only to send him word and he will recover them ■, or. 
it n*ay he. he will drive away cows from some distant 
place where he lias a quarrel, and give them to you to 
make up your loss.* Scvlt : Wuverly. ch. xv. 

blackmail, v.t. To extort or attempt to 
extort money by threats; epee., by threats of 
exposure of some alleged misdoing on the part 
of the person so threatened. 

* black -moor, s. [Blackamoor.] (Browne.) 


black -ness, * blak nes,* blake'-nesse, 

e. [Eng. blue):; sutT. -ness.] The quality of 
being black. 

1. Lit. : In the above sense. 

"Blackness i« only a disposition to absorb or stifle 
Without reflection mostol tho raya of overy sort that 
foil on tho bodies."— Locke. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Gloomiuess produced by calamity, misery. 

'*. . . wandering stars, to whom i* reserved tho 
blackness of darkness for ever."— Judo 13. 

(2) Atrocious wickedness ; depravity. 

black -smith, s. [Eng. black ; smith. So 
named because the net ore of liis occupation 
tends to begrime him.] A smith who works 
in iron. 


“Then, with a smile of con tout, thux answered Boiil 
tbe blacksmith." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, iL 2. 


black -8t one, black' -stano, a. & a. [Eog. 
black; stone (Scotch stone)-] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : A stone of s black colour. 

* 2- Specially : 

(1) The designation formerly given to a 
dork-coloured stone, used in some of the 
Scottish universities ns the seat on which a 
student sat when being publicly examined as 
to the progress ho had made in his studies 
during the preceding year. 

“It is thought fit that, when student* are examined 
publicly ou the Bluck^tane, before Lammas, ami after 
their return at Michaelmas, they lie examined lu 
some questions of the catechism. — Acts CommLv. of 
the Four Universities. A. 1647. (Bower: Hist. Vniv. 
Ediiu, i 222.) 

(2) The examination itself. 

"... our vicce* aud blackstons, and had at Pace our 
promotion and Aimhing of our course ."— Melodies 
Diary i Life of A. Melville, 1. 23 L {Jamieson.) 

B. As a dj. ; Connected with the blackstone 
examination— e.g. , blaekstone medal. 


black'-thorn, s. & a. (Eng. black, and thorn.) 

A. As subst. : A name for the Sloe, Primus 
spinosa or P. communis, V3r. Spinoss. [Sloe.] 

“ Blake thorue (Pr units, P.)."— Prompt. Pare. 

" Tbe blossom on the blackthorn, tbe leaf upon the 
tree.” Tennyson : Mew rear's Eve. 

B. As adj. : Made of blackthorn. 

*• Mukhtar Pasha threw himself among tbe crowd, 
armed with a formidable blackthorn suck-"— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 20, 1S77. (Erzeroum Correspondence.) 

blackthorn may, s. The foregoing 
plant, Primus sjnnosa, L. The tenn may in- 
dicates its resemblance in its white blossoms 
to the May or Hawthorn, which, however, it 
precedes in flower by abont a month. 

black-wcl'-li-a, s. [Named after Elizabeth 
Blackwell, authoress of an old herbal] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Ilomaliaeese (Homsliads). B. padijlara, 
a greenhouse shrub with flowers, as its uame 
imports, like those of the Prunus padus, or 
Bird-cherry, was introduced from Chib in 1827. 

black-wort, s. [Eng. black ; wort.) A local 
name for a plant, Symphytum officinale, L., 
the Comfrey. 

black -y-top, s. [Eng. blacky, aud fop.] A 
name for a bird, the Stone chat (Saxieola rnbi- 
eola). The appellation is given because the 
male has the head and throat black, and the 
female has also some brownish black on the 
head. [Black-top.] 


* blad -&p-ple (pie as pci), s. iFrom 0. 
Eng. blad; A.S. bleed = a blade, a leaf (?) ; and 
appel = apple.] An old name for the Cactus 
(q.v.). 

* blad a-rie, S. [A.S. blceddre = a bladder (?).] 
Mural bollnwuess. 

" Bot allace it ia festered aecuritle, tbe iuward heart 
its full of bladarie, qnhilk bladarie sbal bring nik 
terrors iu the end with it. that it sbal multiply tby 
tormeuta."— Bruce: EleeenSerm. led. 1591). (JcmfMON.) 


blad, a. [Bland.] (Scotch.) 

* bladdc, s. [Blade.] (Chaucer: C. T., G20.) 


blid -der, * blad-er, * bled-der, * bled- 
dere, * bled-dir, * bled dyr, * blose, 
* bled-dre, * blad-rc, s. Sc a. [A.S. bla’d- 
i Ire , blcedre = a bladder, a pustule, a blist ; 
lcel. bladra ; Sw. bliiddni ; Dan. hhr.re ; Dut. 
blaar ; N. II. Ger. blatter = a wheal, a pimple ; 
O. H. Ger. platra = a bladder. From A.S. 
bleed = a blowing, a blast ; hi a wan, bltrwan = 
to blow. leel. blcer = a breeze ; Wei. plcdren ; 
Lat. flatus blowing. Compare also Dut. 
blaus ; Ger. blase = 8 bladder ; Sw. blasa ; leel. 
blasa; Dan. hhese; Dut . bhtsen ; Mcesu-Goth. 
blesan = to blow.] [Blow, Blast.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Animal Physiol. 

(1) A membranous bag in man and the 
higher animals, designed for the retention of 
the mine. This being the moat important 
structure of the kind in the frame is called, 
byway of j prominence, the bladder ; any other 
one is distinguished from it by a word pre- 
fixed, us the gall-bladder ( q.v.). 

“ Tbe bladder nhould be mode of ft membranous 
aulwtancc, aud extremely dilatable for receiving and 
containing the urine, till an opportunity of emptying 
It."— Hay. 


If The bladder of an ox, n sheep, &c., when 
dried may be inflated with air, and used as a 
float for nets, or for other purposes. Some- 
times its buoyancy is taken advantage of to 
keep those learning to ewim from sinking, 
while as yet they are unable to support them- 
selves unaided in llie water. 


" Like little wanton boys that owim on bVtddvrt “ 
Nhakesp. : Hen 17//., ill. 2. 

At other times a bladder may be used as part 
of a rude wind instrument. 

"... and wit!, dance, 

And music of tbe bladder and the bag, 

Beguile their wow . . .” 

Coisper : Task. bk. i 


(2) A vesicle, a pustule, n blister, especially 
if filled with air instead of pus. 


*• . . . bladders full of impoathume" 

Xhakesp. : Troil. A Cress , v. 1. 

2. Bot. : A structure of a membranous tex- 
ture bulged out or iuflated. Used — 


(1) Of a calyx or pericarp. 

(2) Of the little crested vesicles on the bases 
of Utrieulsria. [Bladder-wout.] 

B. As atlj. : Resembling a bladder. Often 
as the first word in a compound. 


bladder-angling, s. Angling by means 
of s baited hook fixed to an inflated bladder. 


bladder- campion, s. A name given to 
a plaut, the Silene injlata, which has an in- 
flated calyx. The flowers are pure white, and 
arranged in panieles. It is common iu 
Britain. 

bladdcr-catchfly, s. [The same ss 

Bladder-campion (q.v.).] 

bladder- fern, s. The Hnglish name of 
the fern genus Cysfopfcris. The veins are 
forked, the son roundish with iuvolueres fixed 



BLADDER-FERN (FERTILE PINNA AND BPORt). 

at their base, and opening by a free extremity 
generally lengthened. There are two British 
species, the Brittle and the Mountain Bladder- 
feros (Cystoptcris fragilis and montana). A 
third, the Laciniate Bladiler-feru (C. aljnna), 
has not been found recently. 

bladder-green, s. A green colour ob- 
tained from the berrins of a shrub, Rhamnus 
catharticus. 

bladder-herb, s. A plant of the Niglit- 
Bhade family, Physalis Alkckengi, L. The 
name is given from its inflated calyx, whence 
strangely it was supposed to be useful in dis- 
eases of the bladder. (Prior, <£c.) 

t bladder-kelp, s. A seaweed, Fucus 
r esiculosus, found ou the coasts of Britain and 
elsewhere. It is called also Bladder- wrack. 

bladder-nut, s. 

1. Sing. : The English name of Staphylea, 
the typical genus of the order of plants called 
Stapliylcneea* (Bladder-nuts). The name is 
derived from the inflated capsules. They have 
five stamens and two styles. The common 
Bladder-nut, Staphylea pinnata, is indigenous 
in Eastern Europe. It has escaped from 
gardens at one or two places in England, but 
is not entitled to a place in the flora. The 
three-leaved Bladder-nut, Staphylea trijblia, is 
American. 

2. Plural. Bladder-nuts: Lindley's English 
name for an order of plants, the Staphy- 
leacea: (q v.). 

bladder-pod, s. The English name of a 
papilionaceous plant geous, ldiysolobium. 

bladder-seed, s. The English name of 
Physospermum, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants. 

bladder-senna, s. The English name 
of Cnlutea, a genus of plants belonging to the 
papilionaceous sub-order of the Leguminosie. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, efih, cure, i^nito, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «\ ce = e, ov-a. qu = kw, i 


bladder— blaids 


The terra Madder in their name refers to the 
inflation of the membranaceous legumes, and 
senna to the fact that the leaves of Colutea 
arboresorns. which grows on Mount Vesuvius, 
are said to be a substitute for that medicinal 
drug. 

bladifer-snoat, $. The Bladder-wort 

(U trim la no, vulga ns). 

bladder-tree, s. A name sometimes 
giveo to in American shrub or small tree. 
Stnphylrn trifolia. It is called also the Three- 
leaved Bladder-nut [Bladder-kct.] 

bladder wort, s. The English name of 
Utricalam. a genus of Serophulariaceous 
plants. Both the English and the scientific 
appellations refer to the ftict that the leaves 
be.tr at the it margins small bladders. There 
are three British species, the Greater, the 
Intermediate, and the Ijosser Bladder- worts 
(Ufricu/arni vulgaris , intermedia, and minor.) 

[UlKU 'C LAMIA, j 

bladder wraok, s. A name sometimes 
given to a sea-weed, Fueus vcsictilosus, L., found 
on our shores, [Bladder- kelp.] 

• blad -der, r.i [Blether, r.J (.ScofcY) 

* blad -der-and, * blad-drand, pr. par. 

[Blether.] (Sc&fA.) 

bldd'-dered, « bledderyd, a. [Eng. blad- 
der; -e</. ] 

1. Lit.: Furnished with bladders. 

2. Fig. : Inflated, pnffed np, of imposing 
magnitude, bnt light, hollow, and certain, if 
pictured, suddenly to collapse. 

** They affect greatness ia »!t they write, bnt it is * 
btaddrrrd. great****. Ukv tii»t of the vxln man whom 
Seneca describe? : An ill habit of l>*ly. full <, t humours, 
And swelled with dropsy.*— Dryuen : c. <if tke 

-Eneid. 

• blad -der-et, s. (Eng. bladder, s. ; dimin. 
sutf. -et.] A little Madder. 

- The many vesicles or bladder ct t.~ —Erooke B dy 
tf Sian. p. tax, 

blad -der-y, a. [Eng. bladder; -y.J 

1. Like a bladder, hollow and inflated. 

2. Having bladders or vesicle >. 

** The bladdery wwve-» orkeJ yt*tL~ 

Browning . Fan 4 Luna. 60, 

* blad -drie, 3. [Blaidry] 

blid -dy, a. ^"From Scotch blad = a squall of 
wind and rain Inconstant, unsettled. 

Used of the weather. (Scotoft.) 

blade, • blad, • blayd, s. [A.S. bleed, bled 
= a blade, a leaf, a branch, a twig. O. Icel. 
bladh = a leaf; £w. ic Ban. blad; But. (in 
comj*os.) blad, as schoudrrbhul = shoulder- 
blade ; (X. 1L) Ger. Mott ; O. H. Ger. blot. It 
is probably cog. with Eng. biota, in the sense 
of bloom ; Lac. flora) = to Sourish, floe, gen. 
flaris ~ a flower.] 

L Ordinary La ny»ta^e.* 

L Literally: 

(t) A leaf of any plant, 

" For the earth hriugeth forth fruit of herself; first 
the blaUr. then the «lt. after that the full com la the 
•ar."— Mark. lv. 2S. 

** . . . and th» rreca 

And tender blade. that fear’d the chilling blast, 

Escaixss unhurt tea each so warm a vciL* 

Cotrper; Tcuk. hit. |r. 

(2) The whole culm and leaves of n cereal 
or other grass, orof any similar plant. .Uso 
the whole of a herbaceous plant not in flower 
visible above the ground. 

** For the ewrth brinpeth forth fruit of herself; first 
the f fade, rheu the ear. alter that the full cvru in the 
ear. ’—Mart iv. tS. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of tilings material : Anything flat or ex- 
panded with a sharp edge. Upec. 

(а) The broad, expanded, metallic portion 
of a sword, a knife, or other cutting instru- 
ment [11.3]; the sword or other instrument 
Itself. 

“And of a »werd fui trenchant was the blade.* 

Ckaurer:C T..S.KS. 

(б) Tlie flat or expanded portion of an oar. 

(c) The shoulder-blade. [II. 2-] 

” Ale ides’ Uuce did gore 
F> Irmeu » shoulder iu the blade* 

; B' men Jltnd. Me. ▼. 

(2) 0/rvr»n5.* A contemptuous appcll tion 
tor a 6elf-confident, forward, reckless fellow 
of doubtful morals. 

’’ Flush’d with his wealth, the thought?*** blade, 
i>Mpu'd frugality and trade." 

OdKm ; A«c th and tke Rake. 


IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : Blade cr lean i cm. of a leaf : The ex- 
panded surface of the leaf, in distinction to 
the petiole from which it springs. 

2. Anat.: [Blade-boke, Shoulder-blade.) 

3. CuiUry: 

(1) The expanded portion of a knife, sword, 
bayonet, axe. adze, Ac. Less frequently used 
of some instruments, as the chisel and gouge, 
which are driven endwise. 

(*2) The web of a saw. 

L Agric.: The share of a shovel-plough, 
cultivator, or horse-hoe. 

5. Xeruiieal : 

(1) The part of the anchor-arm which re- 
ceives the palm, forming a ridge behind the 
latter. 

(2) The wash of an oar ; that part which is 
dipped in rowing. 

O) The float or vane of a paddle-wheel or 
propeller. 

B. As adj. : Expanded into a flat portion : 
pertaining to the shoulder-blade, as blade-bone. 
HI-2) 

blade -bone, bladebone, s. A popular 
name for the shoulder-blade, what anatomists 
call the scapular-bone or scapula. 

“ He fell tturst furioulyou the broiled iv licks of a 
»h jnlder of tnutViu, cvuiia July exiled a btadebonef — 
Pope. 

blade-fish, s. A name sometimes given 
to a fish, Tricht irus lejdurus, one of the family 
Opoluhe (Ribixm-hshesX more commonly 
called the Silvery Hair- tail. [Trichiurus.] * 

blade metal, $. The metal used for 
making swords or other blades. 

+ blade smith, * bladsmythe, s. A 

6wr.til-«-utler : or one who sharpens swords 
or similar weapons. The spallation is not a 
common one. 

•• Marlsmytke : Scind±fabeT.~— Prompt Part. 

•'As when an arming sword of proufe is made, 

B- .th stifle and iron mo>t be tetupred well : 

<For iron gives the strength unto the ’ Vide. 

And sVele. m ed«e d>:<-.ti caois? it to eiol 
As each go-od bkide-mirb by his art can tell’ 

Siir. fur Stag. ft’e«t>a fo the Header. 

\ blade, * bla-din, * bla-dyn, r.f. A i. 
[Fnmi blade, s. (q.v ).] 

A. Transit ire: 

1. To nip the bhdes off ; Spec, to do so from 
colewort or any similar plant. 

** When she had pvne oat to blade some kail for the 
pat.” — Edin. Mag . Sept, lals, |X 156. \Jamtenn.) 

2. To furnish or tit with a cutting blade. 

B. Intransitive : To have a blade; to pnt 
forth blades or leaves ; to sprout 

"As sweet a plant, as fair a Hover is faded. 

As ever ia the ii uses’ garden bUuled.' 
w FldoAer. 

bla -ded, j>a. par . k a. [Blade.] 

A. -4s pit, pir. : In senses corres ponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. Js parfietpial axl fctive: 

L Ordi nary Language: Having a blade or 
blades. Used — 

1. Of grass or any similar plant, or of a 
grass -covered field. 

*• Decking with liquid pearl the blitted KTaas * 

tshaketp. : Midt. .Vi g. /).. L L 

2. Of the expandt-d and generally metallic 
portion Df a cutting instrumenL 

IL 7V/inimJ?y : 

1. Her. : A term used when the stalk of any 
grain is of a colour different from the ear. 

2. -Vin. : A term applied to minerals, which 
on being broken present long flat iMjrtion* 
longitudinally aggregated, and sha]>ed some- 
what like the blade of a knife. (Phillips: 
d/in. Gloss.) 

3. Carp. (Pi Blades): The principal rafters 
or breaks of a roof. 

* blad-fard, s. [BLAFFEaE.] 

bla -die, blau -die, a. [Eng. bbide ; and 
suffix -ie«* y.] Ua\mg large bro.ul lcnvt s 
gr»»wing out of the main stem, as “blaudie 
kail,'* ** blaudie beam.’* (.N»fcA.) (Jamiason.) 

bid -diftg, pr . par. & s . [Blade, r.) 

^ts Fuhf. : F ghti ig. 

“ He rwaketb bt ull»j LU d.vllie broAkefaat Botiry- 
l \ed Chronic e*. L 17. 

*blad-ry, i. [Bladarie, Blaidrv.) ( 0 . 

Scotch.) 


k blad‘-y, a. [Eng. blad e), s., an«i suit. - 9.] 
Foil of blades, hence luxurious. 

••With curling moo» and btadj gnss oVrgr.-vj. * 
Dyer: To Autu* UdL 

blae, bla, a. & adv. [From T>an. Vui ; A.S. 
blae , bleoh, bleov, bleo = blue.) [Blue.] (.Scotch.) 

A. .4 3 adjective: 

L Lirid. (Used of the Bkin, when dis- 
coloured by a severe stroke or contnsiou.) 

** His eyes are drowsy, and his li|« *re btir*“ 

&imxa.y : Peemt, L 9C. 

2. Bleak, lurid. (Used of the atmosj here.) 

4 ‘ ft wm in a catdd bine hwirst day that I gxde to 
milk th* kye “ — Edit*. Mag.. Dec. ISIS, p Sto. \Jnmie- 

trm.) 

B. ds adverb: Of a livid colour. 

Black and blae : Black and blue. 

“ And l with the Sh*wa, 

TLfc.t aft tzae made os bleek and blae, 

Wl' v^nrtfu r*ws." 

Burru rite T\tn fferdi 

ff To Joo7; blae ; To look livid or cadaverous^ 
as if depressed by disai»pointmenL 

C. -4 s substantive : A blnish- col oared shale 
or fire-clay, such as is often Connd interslrati- 
fied with sandstone in the coal-measures. 

** The mettals I discovered were » coarse free stuns 
and Uaet tdippiug. to the best of my thoa^ht, toward* 
a mues . and thai Little coed crop which R. Titn p saw 
dag." — State. Prater of Praterfeld, 4c.. Lett. A. 1714, 
pL SiS, (JarrtietQ j*.J 

blae-ber'-ry, «. [Dan. blaahcer; Sw. blabar = 
whortleberry, bilberry ; blaa — blue ; Sw. bla 
= blue-black ; and Dam Ixrr; Sw. bar— l>erry. 
So called from the bine-black colour of its 
fruit.) (ScofcA) 

L The fruit of the bilberry or whortleberry. 
2. The plant raccinium Myrl’dlus on which 
it grows. [BiLBEjaav, Vaccinicm.) 

4 blsedti, s. [A S. blcvd = a blast, breath, from 
lie ican = to blow.] Inspiration. (0. Eng 
Horn., L 97.) (Strarnumn.) 

* bias dh-fsest, a. [A S. ll&d = ] ro^perity, 
and suflix fvsi. £ng. suffix f st. as in sted- 
fast) Pn.»sjetx>D6, glonous. (,Y .E.D.) 

blae -ness, s. [Scotch 5?o^, and Eng. snfiLx 
-ness.] Lividness. (Jamieson.) 

* blses, * bles, s. [AS. bUes = a blast ; M. H. 
G^-r. Mas.] A blast. ( Layamon , 27,SIe ) 
(Sfro/mann.) 

* bluest, s. [Blast, s.) 

’ blses'-ten, r.L [Blast, r.) 

* blse'-ten, r.i. CBleat, t.) 

* bln f -fen, r.£. [Dnt bloffen — stutter, stam- 
mer.] To fctammer (?> (^/noruiann.) 

v bla f-fere, * blaf-foorde, *blad-fard, *. 

[O. Dut. hlafaud.) A stammerer. (Prompt. 
Par r.) [Warlare, Wlafferf.) 

bla'-flurn, 3. [Etyra. DDkoowD.) Deception, 
iiui»o»(tion, hoax.* 

bla flum , ble- pbum', ble-flixm'. r.f. 

[Etym. imknowD.j To deceive, to hoax, to 
impose on. 

" W hich bears him {o bla/tum the tmiT* 

Raima f ; /V»4, L 132. {Jarnirt'in.) 

t blague (tie silent), t blag, «. [Fr. blague 
= hoax.] Nonsense, humbug: 

" Th* most inspiring pe»r* of b^inie rnnim- 

fwtarvd f« r *• raeorutunes."— Carhde: Pr. EerJ.. bk. 
v . ch. vL. p. SIX 

blague (ue silent), r.i. [Blague, a] To lie, 
to hr. g. 

" Sli* Uughed and said I blagued~ — Century Six ? . 
IMS. I.V.E.P) 

blaid-ry, blad'-drie, blethrie, s. [Coa- 
necteil with bcotch bkther (q.v.)] 

1. Phlegm. (.<Cfteh.) 

2. Flummery, syllabub ; unsubstantial food- 
(.V. Bruce .* Letters.) 

3. No ns -.nee. 

4. Unmerited commendation. 

•* Ik ihrrv ought better UiAU th* IU.T 

Tj lo cud tb* tolhe* i tl»e iqre. 

7 i m.vn.'virrd m it ought to be. 

Fra* iika vie* ami blai rv free." 

Arm* ty: Poems. 

* blaids, s. [Uoiuiiare AS. blarddre , bleed re = 
a bhidder, pustule, or pimple.) An unidenti- 
fied disease. 

•• Th* btaidt rad th* t--Hy thra— “ 

Witretm : ColL, iii. 13. (/ara»r*j»t.) 


ooil, pout, cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, gem; tbln, this: Bln, as; exj>ect, Xenophon, exist, -irig 

-clan, -than = shau. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -slon — zbun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -blc, -pie, &c. = bel, p^L 
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blain, • bla ine, * blein, * bleyn (En^.), 
blain, blane (Scotch), s . [AS. blegen = 
a boil ; Dan. blegn ; Dut blein.) 

1. Onl Lang. : 

(1) \n eruption on the skin of one or 
more large thin vesicles, filled with a serous 
or seropurulent fluid. [Bull.e.] 

•' Itches, blaint, 

Row *11 th' Athenian bosoms, and the crop 

Be geueral leprosy I" Shnkesp. : Timon, lv, 1, 

(2) A mark left by a wound ; the discolour- 
ing of the skin after a sore. (Lit. Jig.) 
(Scotch.) 

"The shields of tbe world think our master cumber- 
some wurea,— nml that his cords and yokes make 
bla in i aud deep scores, In their neck.” — Rutherford : 
Lett., Ep . 16. {Jamirton.) 

2. Scripture: One of the ten plagues of 
Egypt. The rendering of the Heb. 
(abhabuoth) ; Sept. Gr. <f>Av*Ti5e<; (phluktides), 
<i>\vKraivai (phluktainai). Considered to be 
the black leprosy, a kind of elephantiasis. 
[Leprosy, Elephantiasis.] But whether this 
could attack cattle as well as meu is uncertain. 

"And It ibali become small dust in all the land of 
Egypt, and shall be a boil breaking forth with 
upon man, and upon beast, throughout all the land of 
Egypt "—Exod. ix. 9. 

* blain, v.t. [Eng. blain, s. ] To raise or cause 
a blain or sore. 

"For bleynynge of her hele*. "—Pierce the Plough- 
man's Crede, 299. 

blalngb, v.t. [Blanch.] (Scotch.) 

* blair, 4 blare (pr. par. * hfairawT), v.i. [O. 
Dut. bldsen ; M. H. Ger. bleren = to weep, to 
cry, to cry aloud, to aliriek.] To bleat as a 
sheep or goat. (Scotch.) 

blair, s. [Dan. blaar = hards, blaar yaarn-= 
yarn of hards.] Flax steeped and laid out to 
dry. 

blais-ter, v.i. [Bluster, v.] (Scotch.) 

blait (1), «. [Sw. blott; Dan. blot; Dut bloat 
--- bare, naked.] Naked; bare. 

" In sae far os the saull is forthy 
Far worthier than the blait body. 

Many bishops in ilk realme wee see." 

Priests of Pebht. S. P. P., 1 . 29 . 

blait (2), blate, a. [Icel. bleydha = a craven, 
coward ; bleydhi = cowardice.] 

1. Bashful, sheepish. 

" What can be inure disagreeable than to see one, 
with a stupid impudence, saying and acting things 
the most sta . king among the polite, or others (in 
plain Scots) bla'e, and not knowing how to behave." — 
Ramsay: Works, L 111. 

2. Blunt, unfeeling. (Douglas.) 

" We Phiuiclanis nane sa blait brelstls has, 

Nor sa f rein my tlye the soil list not add res 
His cours thrawart Cartage ciete alway." 

Pong. : Virgil, 30, 6* {Jamieson.) 

3. Stupid, simple, easily deceived. 

4. 0/ a market: Dull, (/toss.) 

5. Of grain : Backward in growth. (Jamie- 
son.) 

blait - moult, a. Bashful, sheepish ; 
ashamed to opeu ones mouth. (Jamieson.) 

blaltle-bum, s. A simpleton, stupid 
fellow. 

T)la It lie, adv. [Scotch blait, and snff. -lie = 
Eng. -ly.) Bashfully. (Jamieson.) 

*blak, * blake (1), a. &s. [Black.] (Chaucer: 
C. T., 629, 9U0.) 

* blake (2), a. [Bleak.] 

bla'-ke-a, s. [Named after Mr. Martin Blake 
of Antigiia.] 

Dot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Melnstomace* (Melastomads). Blakca 
trinervia, or three-ribbed Blakea, when full- 
grown has a number of slightly-peudant 
brauches covered with rosy flowers. It is 
one of the most beautiful plants in tbe West 
Indies. . 

blaTte-lte, s. [Named after Mr. J. II. Blake ; 
with suffix -ite (Min.) (q.v,).] 

Min. : An iron sulphate from Coquimbo, 
but differing from Coqnimbite in possessing 
regular octahedral crystals. Dana considers 
that it requires further investigation. 

* bla -ken, * bla-ki-en, * blo-ken, v.i. 
[A.S. blacian; O. Icel. bleikja; O. II. Ger. 
bleichcn.) [Bleak.] To become pale. 

, bu oeh bigoa to bhtkien.” 

Layamon : 19,799. (S/r<ifmann ) 


* blakin, v.t . [Black, r.] 

* blak'-nen, v.t. [Blacken, v .] 

* blak-wak, a. [Etymology doubtful,] Tbe 
bittern. (See example under Bittern.) 

bla m-a-ble, bla’me-a-ble, a. [Eng. blame; 
able ; Fr. bldmable.) Deserving to be blamed, 
faulty, culpable, reprehensible. 

" Such feeliogs. though blamable, were oatural and 
not wholly inexcusable. 1 —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 11. 

"... some there «re who will read & btameablc care- 
lesxnes* in the author."— De Quincey: Works (2nd 
ed.). L (Preface.) 

bla m-a-ble-ness, bla'me-a-ble-ncss, s. 

[Eng. blamable ; -ness.] The quality of being 
blamable or culpable ; faultiness, reprehen- 
sibleness. 

"Scripture — mentloneth its sometimes freer use, 
thao at other, without the least bhtmeableneu."— 
Whitlock : Manners of the English, p. 505. 

"... no such thing as acceptableness to God when 
he did well, nor blamableness when he did otherwise.” 
— Goodman: D'/nt. Ev. Conference, p. iiL 

blam-a-bly, bla’me-a-bly, adv. [Eng. 
blamable) ,* -ty.] In a manner to merit blame 
or censure, censurably, reprehensibly. 

" A process may lie carried on against a person that 
Is niaticiousty or idamably absent, even to a definitive 
sentence . " — A yliffe. 

* bla -mak ing, s. [From Scotch bine, bla = 
livid ; and Eng. making.) The act of making 
livid, or discolouring by means of a stroke. 
(Scotch.) 

"Conwlct for the blnd-drawlng, blamnking, and 
strublens."— Aberdeen Regitt. (1538). {Jamieson.) 

* blame (1), v.t. [In Dut. blaam = to blame, 
to blemish.] 

1. To blemish, 

" Ne blame your honor with so shamefull vauot 
Of vile revenge." Spenser: E. Q , IL viii. 1«, 

2. To injure. 

" To Daunger came I alle ashamed, 

The which oforu me liadde blamed.” 

The Romaujit of the Rose. 

blame (2), * blame, * bla-men, v.t. & i. [In 
Fr. bhhncr ; Norm. Fr. blasmer ; Prov. & O. 
Sp. bhismar ; 1 til. biasimare ; Lat. blasphcmo ; 
Gr. /SAoo-^Tj/aeuj ( blasphemed ), (1) to speak pro- 
fanely of God or anything sacred ; (2) to speak 
injuriously or slaaderousiy of a man.] [Blas- 
pheme.] 

A. Transitive : To find fault with, to cen- 
sure, to express disapproval of. Formerly, it 
sometimes had the preposition of before the 
fault. 

•* Tomoreus he blamed of Inconsiderate rashness." — 
Enollrs: History of the Turks. 

Now such expressions are used as for, be- 
cause of, on account of. 

’* He blamed Dryden for sneering at the Hiero- 
phants of Apis."— Macaulay : Hist. Any., ch. xiv. 

B. Intransitive: Only iu the expression to 
blame = to be blamed. 

Johnson hesitated whether to call blame 
in such a phrase os *' you are to blame," an 
infinitive of a verb or a noun with such a 
construction as iu the French a tort — by 
wrong, wrongfully. He inclines to consider it 
the latter one ; with more reason Professor 
Bain and others regard it as the former. 

" He could not but feel that. though others might 
have Iwcii to blame, he was >iot himself blaiueteos. — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvil 

Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to blame, to reprove, to reproach , to up- 
braid, fo censure, and to condemn: — “The ex- 
pression of one's disapprobation of a person, 
or of that which he has done, is the common 
idea in the signification of these terms ; but 
to blame expresses less than to reprove. We 
simply charge with a fault in blaming ; but in 
reproving severity is mixed with the charge. 
Reproach expresses more than either; it is to 
blame acrimoniously. ... To blame and 
reprove are the acts of a superior ; to reproach, 
upbraitl, that of an equal : to censure and con- 
demn leave the relative condition of the agent 
and the sufferer undefined. Masters blame or 
reprove their servants ; parents, their children ; 
friends and acquaintances reproach and up- 
braid each other; persons of all conditions 
may ce.nsv re or be censured, condemn or be 
condemned , according to circumstances. . . . 
Blame and reproof are dealt out on every ordi- 
nary occasion ; reproach and upbraid respect 
personal matters, and always that which affects 
the moral character; censure and condemnation 
are ) ‘revoked by faults and misconduct of dif- 
ferent descriptions." Blame, reproach, upbraid, 


and condemn may be applied to ourselvea ; 
reproof and censure are applied to others : we 
fchtnte ourselves for acts of imprudence ; our 
consciences reproach ns for our weaknesses, 
and upbraid or condemn us for our sins. 
(Cra&b ; Eng. Synon.) 

* blame (1), s. [From O. Eng. blame (I), v. 
(q.v.).J Injury, hurt. 

" Hi* toward peril!, and uutoward blame. 

Which by that new rencounter he should rear*.” 
Spenser ; F. y , III., L 9. 

blame (2), 8. [Fr. bldme ; Prov. blasme ; 0. Sp. 
blasmo; ItaL biasimo ; Lat. blasphemia; Gr. 
/3Aacr<j>q/M*a (blasphemia) — (1) profanity, (2) 
slander.; [Blame, v. Blasphemy.) 

1. Tho act of censuring any one ; the ex- 
pression of ceosure for some fault or crime. 
The act of imputing demerit to any one on 
account of a fault ; the atate of being cenaured 
or found fault with. 

"They were iuseusible to praise and Warn*, to pro- 
mises and threats."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Anything for which censure is expressed ; 
anything blameworthy ; demerit, a fault, a 
misdemeanour, a crime. 

Often used in the phrase “ To lay the blame 
upon “ — i.e., to assign or attribute the fault to 
the person named as believing that he com- 
mitted it. (In this sense it once had a plural.) 
"They lay the blame on tbe poor little ones, some- 
times passionately euougb, to divert It from them- 
eelvea, — Locke, 

t To charge the blame upon : Tbe same as to 
lay the blame on (q.v.). 

"la araia, the praise of success Is shared among 
many; yet the blame of misad ventures is charged upoa 
otic. “ — Hayward. 

bla’me-a-ble, a. [Blamable.] 
bla'me-a-ble-ness, s. [Blamableness.] 
bla*me-a-bly, adv. [Blama6ly.] 
blamed, pa. par. & a. [Blame, r.] 

blame -ful, t blame -full, n. [Eng. blame, 
and full. ] Full of material for censure; 
blameworthy. Used — 

(1) Of persons. 

" Is not the causer of these timeless deathi 
As blameful as tbe executioner." 

Shakesp. : Rich . III ., L X 

(2) Of things. 

"Thy mother took into her blameful bed." 

Shakes p. : 2 Hen. ill X 

blame -ful-ly, adv. (Eng. blameful, and -ly 
= like.] Iu a blameful manner; so aa to 
merit heavy censure. (Beider.) 

blame’-ful-ness, s. [Frnm Mame/h?.] The 
state or quality of being blameful ; the state or 
quality of meriting severe censure. (JPeLster.) 

blame -less, * blame -lesse, * blame - 
les, a. [From Eng. blame, and suff. -less = 
without.] Without meriting blame. Used — 

(1) Of a person! 

. . that ye maybe found of him In peice, without 
spot, aud ftfumefeM."— 2 Pet. ill 14. 

(2) Of conduct or life. 

" nut they were, for the most part, men of blameless 
life, and of high religious profession."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, v. 
f 1. Grammatical usage : 
f (1) It is sometimes, but rarely, fallowed 
by of placed before that with regard to which 
censure haa or might have arisen. Such ex- 
pressions ns “with regard to,” “regarding,” 
or “ respecting " have now all but superseded 
of. 

"We will be blameless ctf this thine oath."— Josh. 
il. 17. 

(2) It ia sometimes followed by to placed 
before the person or Being who has no ground 
for pronouncing censure. 

"She found out the righteous, and preserved him 
blameless uuto God.**— 11 'wkJam x. 5. 

*[[ 2. Precise signification : 

Crabb thus distinguishes between blame- 
less, irreproachable, unblemished, unsjiottal, or 
$)»>tless . — ” Blameless is less than irreproach- 
able; what is blameless is simply free from 
blame, but that which is irreproachable cannot 
be blamed, or have any reproach attached to 
it. It is good to say of a man that he leads a 
blameless life, but it ia a high encomium to 
aay, that he leads an irreproac7m&fe life ; the 
former is but the negative praise of one who 
is known only for his harmlessness ; the latter 
is the positive commendation of a man who is 
well known for his integrity ip the different 
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relations of society. Unblemished aod un- 
spotted are applicable to mauy objects, besides 
tnat of personal conduct ; and when applied 
lo this, their original meaning sufficiently 

f ioints out their use in distinction from the 
wo former. We may say of a man that he 
has an irreproachable or an unblemished repu- 
tation, and unspotted or spotless purity of lile." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

blame lcss-ljr, adv. [Eng. blameless ; -h/.] 
In a blameless manner, inooceutly ; without 
being worthy of censure. 

. with that convictiou against which he canoot 
blamelessly, w ithout pertiuacy, hold out, . . .'‘—Ham- 
mond. 

blame less-ness, s. [Eng. &Zarn€tess; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being blameless ; inno- 
cence, 

bla mer, *bla mere (pi. blamers, * bin merit), 
$. [Eng, blunUf); -cr.] One who blames or 
censures ; a censurer. 

"... who mistaught 

By blamertot the times they tuarr’d, hath sought 
Virtues in corners. ” Donne. 

blame' wor-thi-n£sS, s. [Eng. blameworthy, 
and -mcss.] The quality or state of meriting 
blame ; culpability. 

" Bruise and blame express what actually are; 
praiseworthiuess and blameworthiness, what naturally 
ought to be the seutiiueuts of other people with regard 
to our character and conduct."— A. Smith; Theory of 
J for. Sent., P. 3, ch. a 

blame -wor- thy, a. [Eng. blame; worthy.] 
Worthy or deserving of blame ; censurable, 
culpable. 

"Although the same should be blameworthy, yet 
tbl# age hath forborne to incur the dauger of suy s«cb 
blame. "—Hooker. 

bla'-ming, * bla myng, * blam-ynge, 

pr.par. [Blame, v.] 

* blan, pret. of v. [Blin.] (Sir Fcrnmbras 
(ed. Herrtage), 1,625.) ( Gawain & Gol., iv. 17.) 

* blan, s, [Probably a corruptioa of blanc.] 
[Blank, B., 11. 2.J A coin. 

” King Henry [the 6th] caused a niece to be stamped 
called a salus . . . aud blans of eight peuce a piece. — 
Stowe: Chronicle, s. a. 1,423. 

* blanc, a. [Blank.] 

blah -card ( Eng ), blan$h'-ard (Scoicft), s. 
[luGer. blanku nl ; Fr. blanchard ; from blanc 
= white. The name is given because the 
thread of which it is woven is half bleached 
before being used.] A kind of lioea cloth 
manufactured in Normandy. It is made of 
half-bleached thread. 

blanch, blanche, a. k s. [From Fr. blanc 
(in.), blanche (f.) = white.] [3 lank.] 

A. As adjective : 

Her. : White. 

" Nor who, in field or foray alack, 

Saw the blanche lion e’er fall black?" 

Scott ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 27. 

B. ^s substantive: 

Scots Law : The mode of tenure by what is 
denominated blanch form, or by the payioeut 
of a small duty in money or otherwise. 

"To be balden of wa ami oure successourls in fre 
barony and fre blanche liochtwithstaudiiig ouy oure 
aotla or stat.ulie maul or to he maid coutrare tlie rati- 
flcatioim of cliarteris of bla rich is or tallies, " Ac. — Actt 
Jo*. I'., 1S40 (ed. 1814), p. »7d. [Jamieson.) 

blanch farm, blanch-fcrm, $. 

Law: “ White rent “ (in Lat. reditits albus) ; 
rent anciently paid iu white money, that is, 
in silver, as contradistinguished from rents 
reserved in work, grain, &c\. one of these last 
being called black maile (in Lat. red it us niger ). 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii. 3.) 

* blanch firm (pi. blanch firmes ), s. 

Law: An arrangement formerly very com- 
mon, by which the purchaser of crown rents 
had “ dcalbarc firmam" (lit. = to whitewash 
or whiten the fee or purchase-money), that is, 
have any base coin which ho tendered, or any 
one worn below the proper weight, meltell 
down and valued according to the amount of 
standard silver which it contained ; or if he 
desired to escape such un ordeal, he had to 
pay twelve pence per pound beyond the no- 
minal purchase-money. 

blanch holding, a. 

Law: A tenure by which the occupier Is 
bound to pay no more than a nominal yearly 
duty— a peppercorn for example— to his supe- 
rior, as the acknowledgment of the latter’s 
right. 


blanch (I), * blan'-chin, * blan -ghyn, 
* blaun'-9hyn, v.t. & i. [Fr. blanchir; 
from blanc — white ; Prov. blanchir, blan- 
quir ; Sp. blanquear; Port, branquear ; Ital. 
imbiancare = to whiten.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Lang uage : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To take out the colour from anything 
and leave it white ; to whiten, as the hair or 
cheeks by fear or sorrow. 

” For deadly fear can time outgo, 

Aud blanch at once the hair.” 

Scott : M amnion, i. 2a 
" But think ing on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek." 

Byron : Childs Harold, 1. 13. 

(2) To strip or peel. (Used of fruits pos- 
sessed of husks, specially ofalmoods, walnuts, 
&c., the inside of which is white.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cause to lose its original appearance 
of dark turpitude and look morally white or 
pure. 

’* And « in's black dye seems blanch'd by age to virtue." 

Dryden. 

(2) To represent things more favourably 
than truth will warrant ; to whitewash ; to 
flatter. 

"... nor fits it, or iu warre, 

Or iu affaires of court, a wau lmploid iu publick 

To blanch things further than their truth, or flatter 
any powre. Chapman : II. ix. 

IL Gardening : To whiten by excluding the 
light, the green colour of plants not being ac- 
quired unless light fall upon them during the 
period of their growth. The stalks or leaves 
of plaots may be blanched by earthing them 
up or tying them together. 

B. Intrans. : To lose colour ; to become 
white. 

^ To whiten properly signifies to put a coat 
of white paint over something previously of 
another colour, while the verb to blanch is 
used when without such external appliance 
white is produced by the gradual or sudden 
removal of the original darker or brighter 
colour. 

* blanch (2), v.t. k i. [Blench (2).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To blink, to slur over, to shirk, to evade, 
to avoid, to turn aside from, to pass by. 
[Blench (2).] Used— 

(a) Of a place or auythi ng similar. 

"I suppose you will not blanch Paris on your way.” 
— Ittli'juwe H'o ttoniana, p. 343. 

(b) Of danger or anything similar. 

" The Judges of that time thought it was a dangerous 
tiling to admit I/i and And* to qualifie the words of 
treosou. whereby every uiau might exprease his malice 
aud blanch b is danger.' — Bacon ; Henry 17/., p. 134. 

2. To ahirk the discussion of, to take for 
granted. 

"You are not transported In an action that warms 
the blood aud is appearing holy, to blanch or take for 
adunted tlie point of lawfulness.’’ — Bacon. 

B. Intrans. : To practise reticence, pur- 
posely to avoid taking notice. 

" Oj/timi const! iarii mortui: books will apeak plain 
when counsellors blanch.”— Bacon. 

blangh'-ard, s. [Blancard.] (Scotch.) 

* blangh’-art, a. [0. Eog. blanche (q.v.), and 
suffix -arf.j White. 

” Aue falre felld can thnl faug, 

On stedis stalwart and strang, 

Bnitli blanchart and bay.” 

(r’ateain and Go!., ii. 19. [Jamieson.) 

blanche, a. [Blanch.] 

blanche fevere, s. [Norm. Fr. Jievres 
blanches.] Tlie greeo sickness. (Chaucer.) 

blanched, ;xt. par. k a. [Blanch (1).] 

As jxirticipial adjective : Wbiteoed, white. 
Used — • 

(1) Lit. : Of material things. 

"Albeit the blanched locks below 
Were white as DiiiHy’s epotless snow.’ 

.Score Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 9. 

(2) Fig. : Of things not material. 

“ The lawa of marriage character’d in gold 
Upon the blanched tahlets of her heart.” 

Ten ny ton ; Isabel. 

blanched almonds, i pi. Almonds 
made white by having the external coloured 
epidermis of the Imit peeled oil. [Blanch, 
A., I. 2.] 


blanched copper, $. 

Metal. : An alloy compoaed of copper, 8 oz., 
aod $ oz. of neutral arsenical salt, fused to- 
ether under a flux of calcioed borax, charcoal- 
ust, and fine powdered glass. Tio or zinc is 
added ia the whtt^ tombac of the East Indies 
—-mock silver. (Knight.) 

blan^h'-er (J), $. [From blanch (1), v. 

(q.v.).] A persoo who or a thing which 
blanches or whiteos. 

blanch -er (2), s. [From blanch (2), v. 

(q.v.).l One who frightens any person or any 
animal. 

". . . and Oyneeia, a blancher, which kept the 
dearest deer from her." — Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i. 

* blanchet, s. [O. Fr. blanchet.] White 
powder for the face. 

11 Heo smurfed heotn mid blanchet.” — Obi Ena. Bom., 
1. 68. 

blanch-im'-c-ter, $. [From Eng. blanch (1), 
v., and Gr. perpov (mrtron) = a measure.] Aa 
instrument for measuring the bleaching power 
of a chloride. [Chlqrimetefl ] 

blanch lhg (1), blanchynge, pr . par., 
a., & s. [Blanch (1).] 

A. & B. .4$ present participle and participial 
adjective: In aenses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C, ^4s substantive .- 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of making white 
the state of being made white. 

” Blanchynge of nlmondys or other lyke : Dealbacio, 
decor ticacio.” — Prompt. Parc. 

IL Technically: 

1. Coining : An operation performed on 
plaochets or pieces of silver to give them the- 
requisite lustre. 

2. Metal. : The tinning of copper or iron. 

3. Hortic. : The act or process of making a. 
plant white by growing it in a dark place. 

blanching-liquor, s. A solution of 
chloride of lime used for bleaching purposes. 
It is called by workmen chemic. 

* blanch '-ing (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Blanch 

* blan -91s, s. pi. [From Fr. blanc = white (?).] 
Ornaments worn by those who represented 
Moors at a pageant exhibited in Edinburgh in. 
1590. (Jamieson.) 

“ Tbalr heida wer garnish t gallandli$ 

With costly crancts maid of gold: 

Braid blancis hung aboue thair eis, 

With Jewels of all histories.” 

IVaffon.' Coll., ii 10 . [Jamieson.) 

* blarick, v.t. [Blanch.] To put out of coun- 
tenance. [For examjile see Blancked.] 

^ blanck cd, # bl&nckt, * blanck, pa. 

par. [Blanch, v., I.] 

"Th' old woman wox half blanck those wordes to 
heare.” Spenser; F. <J., Hi., iii. 17. 

% In the glossary to the Globe edition of 
Spenser the word given is blanckt with a refer- 
ence to the passage quoted. 

blanc-mangc(pron.bla mange), t blanc- 
man-gcr, blank - man - ger, s, [Fr. 

blanc-manger ; from bla?tc= white, aodwtanper 
= food ; manger = to eat.] 

Cookery : 

*1. Of the forms blank-manger and blaoc- 
manger : A dish composed of fowl, &c. (Tyr- 
whit : Gloss, to Chaucer). Some compound of 
capon minced with cream, sugar, and flour 
(Gloss, to Chaucer (ed. Morris), 1879). 

" For blankmangrr that made he with the beste.* — 
Chaucer : C. T , ProL 387. 

2. A preparatiou of dissolved isinglass or 
sea-moss with sugar, cionamoo, kc., boiled 
into a gelatiuous mass. 

* bland (1), v.t. [Blend, v.] To mix, to 
blend. (Scotch.) 

" Blude bland if with wina" 

Dong.; Virgil, 89, 44. [Ja micron.) 

’bland (2) (pa. par. biaudif), v.f. [From Fr. 
bUtndir ; Lat. blandior — to flatter or soothe ; 
bland us = smooth-tongued.] [Bland.) To- 

flatter, to soothe, caress, or coax. 

How suld \ lei f that Isnocht taudit! 

Nor yet with bcucfice urn 1 blond it.” 

Dunbar: Bannatgne Poems, p. 67. (^omiejon.) 

bland, a. [In Sp. & Ital. blando; from I>at. 
blundus = (1) smooth, smooth-tongued, flat- 
tering, caressing, (2) (oft hings) alluring.] 


boil, b6jt; poDt, ]< 5 wl; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eijrist, ph = f.. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, sion = zhun. cious, -tious, -sious = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = bpl, del 


"Their Bupjiers umy be Idaket. raisins of the aun, 
aud a few almond*.”— Wurman. 
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bland— blank 


A. Ord. l/xng . : Mild, soft, geutle. Used— 

(1) Of a person or his temper. 

" Hit dmnnuiour was singularly pleasing, his p«*reou 
handsome, bU teiujxjr bland .' — Much iday : EDS. Eng,, 
cIl xli. 

(2) Of words or deeds, especially the former. 

M la li«r face oxense 

Came prologue and apology too prompt; 

Which, with bland words at will,alie tbii a address’d." 

MilVm : P. L., bk. lx. 

(3) Of the soft gentle action of air or other 
things inanimate. 

" An even calm 

IVrpetuaJ reign'd. save what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the bine expanse. ” Hioinson, 

B. Hot, : Fair, beantiful, as Mesmibryan- 
thernum blaiulum. [Blonde.] 

•bland, s. [A.S. bland, blond — a mixture; 
O. I eel. bland.] A mixture. 

*' In bland together."— AUit Ram. of Alexander (ed 
Stexeuaou), 2.1S6. |£lra<mimn.) 

" blan-da'-tion, s. [From Lat. blandior = to 
flatter, to soothe ; bltindus — bland.] [Bland.] 

1. Flatten,'. 

** One w hr> fl it tered Lmigchaiiip, Bishop of Ely, with 
this blnndatitoi.''—Canulm : Remain*. 

2. Deception ; illusion. 

"A mere blnndation, a dec t pda visus." — Chapman : 
H iduws Tear*, v. 

* bland-ed, a . [Blenoeo.] 

•’ /Handed bear, or raminel, as the country people 
here call it, is the produce of barley and common bear 
sown in a mixed state. Theseare distinguished chiefly 
by the structure of the ear; the barley having only 
t»o rows of cntln, and the common bear six."—/'. 
Markinch. Fife, Statist, dee., xiL 631. (Jamteitm.) 

* blan den (1), v.t. [Bland (1), Blend.] 

* blan-den (2), v.t. [Fr. blandir.} To blaud- 
ish. (Shorch., 73.) (Stratmann.) 

* Wand’ -er, s. [Bland (2), v.L ; -er.] A flat- 
terer. 

blan -der, v.t. [From Dan. blande ; Icel. 
blanda - to mix, to mingle.] 

1. Lit.: To diffuse, disperse by scattering 
thinly over a certain area. (Now ouly iu 
Fife.) {Jamieson.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To circulate a report, especially one in- 
jurious to others. (Jamieson.) 

(2) To introduce an element of untruth into 
such scandalous report. (Jamieson.) 

bland for di-a, s. [Named after George, 
Marquis of Bland ford, son of the seeond Duke 
of Marlborough, a lover of plants.] 

Botany : A geaus of plants belonging to the 
order Liliaeefe and the seetion Ileinerocal- 
lid;e. The species B. nobilis , or Noble, and 
B. grand ijbmt, or Large-flowered Blandfordia, 
are flue liliaceous plants from Australia. 

blan-dlT o-quen^e, s. [Lat. llandiloquen- 
tia ; from blandiloqvens (adj.) = speaking 
flatteringly or soothingly ; Uandus (Bland), 
and loquor = to speak.] Soft, mild, flattering, 
sootlnug sj>eeeh. 

“ He swallows a great quantity of bland Roquenc*." 
—Pall Mall Gazette, May a, 1&65. (X.E.&.) 

*blan'~dl ment, a. [Blandishment.] Blao- 

dislunent. 

“ That they entice* nor allure no man with suasions 
and btnndirnrnts t*» Lake the religion npou him 
JidttHrtlonx to the J/onast. temp. lien. 17 //, Jiurnet , 
Vul. i. App. 

blan -dish, * blan’-dise, * blan’-dis-en, 

v t. (From O. Fr. blandissant, pr. par* of 
blandir. lo Prov. <fc O. Sp. blandir; ltal. 
bland ire ; from Lat. blandior = to flatter, to 
soothe; blandus = bland.] [Blano.] 

1. With a jierson for the nominative : To 
speak softly and lovingly to any one, to 
caress ; to flatter or soothe one by soft affec- 
tionate words or deeds. 

“If he fi lter or W<irutt-e more than him ought for 
miy ueeessitee : (in certain he doth sinne.) Chaucer : 
The Pcrsme* Tale. 

2. IFif/r a thing for the nominative : To 
soothe, to tranquiliise through the operation, 
of natural causes. 

M In former days a country life, 

For so tune-boinmr'd jKiets slug. 

Free from anxiety and strife, 

\\ at blandab'd by perjietllul spring. 
Cooper: The Retreat of Aristippus, Ep. 1 . 

fclan'-dished. ;n. var A a. [Blandish, v.] 

, “ Must ring nil her wiles, 

" ltn blandish d parleys. feminine assaults " 

JUUon: Samson Agvnistes. 


bl&n'-dish-er, s. [Eag. blandish ; -er.) One 
wlio blandishes ; one who addresses au other 
with soft, loving speeches. (Cot grave, Sher- 
wood, £c.) 

blan’-dish-lftg, pr, par., a., & s. [Blandish, 

i'.] 

A, & B, As present participle «£• participial 
adjective: Iu senses corresponding to those of 
the ver b. 

C» As substantive: A blandishmeut 

"But double-hearted friend*, whose blandishing* 
Tickle our ears but stlug our bosoms, are 
Those dangerous by reus, whose sweet maiden face 
as only mortal treason * burnish'd glass." 

lieaamoiit ; Psyche, vL 3. 

bldn'-dish-ment, s. [Eng. blandish; -ment. 

In ltal, blandimentQ ; Lat. blaiulimcntum and 
bland it La ; from tihmdtor.] [Blandish.] 

1. The act of expressing fondness for any 
oue by soft words or gestures. 

" He was both well anil fair spoken, and would use 
st range aw eotiiesa and bhmdUhni'-ut of words, where 
he desired to effect oi persuade anything that tie took 
to heart ' — Oa con. 

2. Generally in pin r. : Words or gestures 
designed as the expression of real fondness or 
insincerely offered with some personal object 
ia view. Such an object may be — 

(a) To gain the heart of some ooe belonging 
to the opposite sex. 

" But now, attacked by royal smiles, by female 
blandishments, . . ." — Macaulay : l list. . Eng., eh. iv. 

(b) To gain ones support iu political or 
other important matters. 

" Neither royal Wand is Ament* nor promises of 
valuable preferment had been spared ." — Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., ch. vli. 

* bl&n'-dit, 2 )«. par. & a. [Bland (2), v.] 

bland -ly, udv. [Eag. bland ; -ft/.] I 

Of speech : Gently, politely, placidly, with- 
out visible excitement. 

bland '-ness, s. (Eng. bland; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being bland. (Chalmers.) 

* blane, s. [Blain.] (Scotch.) 

blank, * bla nke, * blanck, * blancke, 

* bio nke, t blano, a. k s. [A.S., Fr., & 
Prov. blane, Coiujiare also A. S. blanca, blonca 
= a grey horse ; Sp. bianco; Port, branto; ItaL 
bianco. In .Sw. bUinkett = a blank bond ; Dan. 
blank = bright, shining, ]>olished, wliite as a 
naked sword ; blanket = a blank ; Dut. blank, 
as adj. = white, fair, clean, blank ; as subst. = 
a blank; (N. II.) Ger. blank, blanche = (1) 
white, (2) lustrous, bright ; blinlxn = to 
gleam, sparkle, or glisten.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Jjinguage : 

I. Literally: Void of colour or empty iu 
other respects. 

(1) White, pale, as if with its colour ex- 
tracted. Used — 

(u) Of things wholly material: 

"... of coluuiby blank and blew."-~(?au». Doug : 
Mindd, xiL US. (At cat ; Eng. Liter.) 

” To the blank moon 
Her office they prescribed ; . . 

Milton : P. L., bk. x. 

(b) Of the human countenance: Pale with 
aoxiety or fear, remorse, or intense anger. 

(2) Empty, void, vacant. Used — 

(u) Of paper : Without writing, either be- 
cause all marks of iuk or other writing 
material have been effaced, or because they 
have never been present. 

“Ujiou the debtor side I find innumerable article; 
but, upon the creditor eide, little more thau blank 
paper. —Addison, 

(b) Of a. space of any kind; With no pereoo 
or thing iu it. 

" Not one eftsooua iu view wau to be f .und. 

But every man stroll'd off liis own yl/td way ; 

Wide o'er this ample court s blank area.” 

Thomson: Castle of Indolence. L 29 

(c) Of a cartridge : Having uo ball iu it. , 
[BLANK-CAnTRIOGE.] 

(d) Of a season ; Void of leaves and vegeta- 
tion generally ; wash', dreary. 

“And, with thu ebauue, slrarji air and falling leaves, 
Foretell iu^ total winter, blank mid cold.** 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v 

(e) Of poetry: Void of rhyiuc, without 

rhyme . [Blank Vbbse.] 

(/) Of the human mind : Ignorant, vacant of 
knowledge or of thought. 

** Wide, sluegish, blank, and ignorant, ami strange; 

Proclaiming boldly that they never drew/ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vhi. 


2. Figuratively ; In senses correspoudiog to 
I. L (1) and (2). 

(1) Corresponding, to I. 1. (1). Of persons: 
Perplexed, distressed, dispirited, confused, 
depressed, crushed iu spirit. 

" Theire, without sign of boast, or sign of ]oy. 
Solicitous and blank, he thus begum" 

Milton : p.R„ hk. IL 


(2) Corresponding to 1. 1. (2). Of things: 
Unrelieved, complete, thorough, eutire, per- 
fect. 


" But now no face divine contentment wears. 

Tin all blank saJue« or coiitluual fears.” 

Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 148. 
B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of things material : 

(1) A eertuiu portiou of a paper wblcb re- 
mains white, either because it has never been 
written upon or because the writing oa it lias 
been erased. Used— 


(a) Gen. ; Of aay writteu or priated docu- 
ment. 


"I cannot write a paj>er full, as I used to do, and 
yet I will not forgive a blank of half au inch from 
you. “—.Swift. 

(b) S)kc. : Of a map oa which few places are 
marked. 


" The map of the world ceases to 1* a 
Darwin .- Voyage roiuul the WorUl, ch. xxL 

(2) The wlute mark in the centre of a butt 
at which archers aimed ; a mark at which 
cannons are discharged. 

“ Slander, 

Whose ivhlsner o'er tbe world's diameter. 

As level as tne canuoii to his blank. 

Transports its poison'd shot " 

&hakcsp. : Mam. Iv. l. 

(3) Anything void, empty, without reference 
to its colour. 


(4) That which has proved ineffective for its 
primary purpose, Spec., a lottery-ticket which 
has not succeeded in drawing a prize. 


"... It's lots to blanks. 

My name hath touch'd your ears . . .** 

Shakes p : Cor. V. 2. 

2. Of things not material : 


(1) Of a person : Oue called a man but with- 
out manly qualities, or for the uiomeut un- 
manned. 


"She has left him 
The blank of wlmt he was ; 

1 tell tbee, eunuch, she has quite unmauu'd him." 

Dryd&n. 

(2) Of the thoughts, the mind, the life, or any' 
thing similar : A thing or things unoccupied. 


" For him, I thirk. not on him ; for his thoughts. 
Would they were. blanks, rather than fill'd with me." 

Shakctp. : Twelfth Eight, iiL L 
** Life may 1>e one great blank, which, though not 
blotted with slu, Is .vet without any characters of 
grace or virtue.'' — Rogers. 


(3) The range of a projectile; spec., the 
point-blaoc range. [Point Blank.] 


I have spokeu for you all my best, 

And stood within the blank of his displeasure. 
For my free speech." Shakesp. : Oth. ill. 4. 


(4) The same as Blank VERSE(q.v.). ( roctic .) 
•'Sir. you've in such neat poetry gather'd a kiss, 
That If I had but five lines of that number 
Such pretty begging blanks. I should commend 
Tour forebeau or your cheeks, uud kiss you too.*' 

R. & FL : Phihuto a ii. l 

II. Technically: 


1. Law £ Eng. Hist. Blur. Blante : Au un- 
written piece of paper given to the agents of 
the Crown in the reign of Richard M., ivitb 
liberty to till it up as they pleased ; their owo 
conscience being thus the measure of tlio 
exactions they were permitted to make from 
the unhappy people. Blanks were called also 
Blank-charters (q. v.). 

"Ami daily new exactions are devised ; 

A* blanks, benevolences, and I wot not wlmt* 

Shakesp. : Richard //., it L 

2. Numismatics : 


(1) A kind of white or silver money of base 
alloy, coined by Henry V. in the parts of 
France temporarily subject to England, ft 
was in value about 8d. sterling, or, according 
to Offord, about a French livre, 

"Have you any money t he answered, not a blanck." 

Guytons Fcst. A\, p. 9. 

(2) A small copper coin formerly current lu 
Fraoec, value live deniers Touruois. 

" The Minte of Paris In Fraiaue. 

5 t<>rnes is a blanck ». 

3 blancke* is a shilling. 

2 ) abiding Is a )iounde. * 

The Post of the IKorW (167T5), p. 8A 

3. Metal-working : A l>iere of metal brought 
to tlie required shape and ready for the finish- 
ing ojieration, whatever it may be. Sjwcially — 
(a) A plauchet of metal, weighed, tested, 
and millrd, is a blank ready for the die-preas, 
whicli converts it into a eoin. 


(Tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oe — e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


blank— blaefemyn 
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(&) A strip of softened steel incule into tlie 
required sliai»e is a blank, which cutting and 
tempering transform into a tile. 

(c) A piece of iron with a flaring head, and 
otherwise properly shaped ready for nicking 
and threading, is a screw-blank, which with 
the final operations becomes a screw. 

4. Architect.: Blank-doors or blank-windows 
are imitations, and used for ornameutatkm or 
to secure uniformity in the design. 

blank, also "blankoty blank, s. 

A euphemism fur profane expletives, rulerring 
to the blank or dash usually substituted for 
these words in writing or printing. (Slang.) 

blank-acceptance, s. An acceptance 
written on paper before the amount to he paid 
is filled in. 

blank-bar, s. 

Law : A plea in bar, resorted to in an action 
of trespass, and designed to compel the 
plain tiff to state at what piaee the offence 
was committed. It ia called also common 
bar. 

* blank-bonds, s. 

Cormn. : Bonds in which the creditor's name 
was a blank. The document then passed from 

blank book, a. A book of writing-paper 
for accouuts, memoranda, Ac. 

blank-cartridge, s. A cartridge con- 
taining powder but no ball. It ia used for 
firing salutes, for giving warning of danger, 
or in sham fights. 

blank- charters, blank charters, 

3. pi. 

1 . Law £ Eng. Hist. : The same as Blanks, 
II. l.(q.v.). 

" Which to maintain* my people were gore pol'd 
With flues, fifteens, and loans by way of preet, 
Blank charters, oaths, uml shifts nut known of old. 
For which the common* did tue eore detest." 

Leg. of Kick. //., p. 294. 

2. Fig.: Authorisation to do what one likea. 

“ Men do not stand 

In *o 111 case, that Ood hath witli his hand 
Sign’d kings blank-charters, to kill whom they hate.” 
Dome, Sat. S. 

blank-cutting, ». The cutting out of 
pieces of metal. 

Blank-cutting Machine. Metal-working : A 
machine for cutting out pieces of metal for 
fabrication into articles, such as keys, filca, 
bnttona, Ac. 

blank-door, s. 

Arch. : An imitation door in the side of a 
wall or buildiug. Of course it cannot be 
opened. 

blank-indorsement, s. A bill or simi- 
lar instrument in which the indorsee's name 
is omitted. 

blank tire, s. 

Whcclwrighting : A tire without a flange. 

blank verso, s. A kind of verse destitute 
of rhyme, but possessed of a musical rhythm. 
It usually has five feet, each of two syllables.. 
Milton's Partulise Lost is iu blank verse, eol 
also is Cowper's Task. 

*'Our Van* verse, where there }» no rhyme to support 
tlie exprwC'iii, is extremely difficult to such as ere 
not masters in the tuiigue." — Addison. 

blank window, s. 

Arch. : An imitation window in a building, 
with no frame or glass, but designed simpfy 
for symmetry. 

* blank, v.f. [From blank, a. & s. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To render white, pale, or wan ; to 
blanch, by exciting fear, anxiety, jealousy, or 
other depressing emotion. 

“ Ah anchor's cheer in prison he my scoj>e ! 

Each opposite that blank* the face of joy." 

,Hh<tkesp. : Hamlet, Hi. a 

2. Fig. : To extinguish, to efface, to aunul. 

• blankc, a. [Blank.] White. 

* blank© plumbe, s. White-lead. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

' blanked, pa. par. [Blank, v.] 

felAn ket (1). * blari'-liett, * blari'-kcttc, 

* bliri -quet, 5. A a. [O. Fr. blanket ; Moil. 
Kr. blanch d = a kind nf bnmbasin fabric ; a 
diuiiii. of Wane = white. In Gael. pluncaid, 
tdunpaui apparent ly a corruption of Eng.bWu- 
ket ; Fort, blanqucta; only in the sense A. II.] 


A. -4s substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A coarse, heavy, loosely-woven, woollen 
atuff, usually napped and sometimes twdled, 
used for covering one when in bed. Being a 
bad conductor of heat it prevents the warmth 
generated by the body from passing off, and 
thus becomiug lost. 

11 Blankest t ; vollon clothe. Lodix.”— Prompt. Parv. 

” The abilities of man must fall abort on one shle or 
other, like too scanty a blanket when you arc rt-t>ed ; if 
you pull it upon yonr shoulders, you leave your feet 
hare, If you thrust it down upoa your feet, your 
shoulders are uucoveied." — Temple. 

(2) Any coarse woollen robe used for wrap- 
ping purposes. 

" BlahkrJtt, laungelle. LangeUut ’"—Prompt. Parv. 

*! Way says, . . the distinction here 
made is not very clear, but lodix appears to 
have been a bed-covering, os we now use the 
word blanket ; langellus , blanket-cloth gene- 
rally.” (Note to Prompt. Parv., Articles 
Plankett, vol. i. 36.) 

* (3) Soldiers’ colours (?). (/tmiesem.) 

" Thereafter they po to horse shortly, and comes 
back through the Oldtown about tru hours iu the 
morning, with their four captives, aud hut W to their 
blanket.'' — Spalding, ii. 154. (Jamieson.) 

2. Fig. .* Anything fitted to intercept vision, 
the allusion being to the fact that a blanket 
was formerly used as a curtain in front of 
the stage : it was ao in Shakeapeare’s time. 
(Cibber, Xares, £c.) 

" Nor heav’n peep thro’ the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold, hold 1 ’’ Bhakesp. : Macbeth, L 5. 

II. Printing: A piece of woollen, felt, or 
prepared rubber, placed between the inner 
aud outer tympans, to form an elastic inter- 
posit between the face of the type and the 
descending platen. 

B, -4s adj. : Made of a blanket, as Blanket- 
bag (q.v.). 

blanket-bag, s. A blanket formed into 
a bag. 

. . hut wbeu lying on our blanket -bags, on a 
good bed of smooth pebble*, we passed most coinf>-rt- 
able Uights ." — /Jar tvin : Voyage ttouiui the World. ch.x. 

blanket washer, s A machine for 
washing printers' blankets. Ordinarily it 
consists of a vat and rollers, the blanket being 
alternately soaked and squeezed. A similar 
machine is used for calicoes and other fabrics. 

blari -ket (2), s. [In Ger. blankctte.] Tire same 

ftS BLANqULTTE (q.v.). 

t blah’-ket, v.t. [From blanket (1), s. (q.v.).] 

1. To tie round with a blanket, to envelop 
in a blanket. 

’* My face I'll grime with filth ; 

Blanket tny loins; tie nil my hair iu knots.** 

Bhakcsp. : Lear, ii. 3. 

2. To toss in a blanket for some delin- 
quency, or as an expression of contempt. 
[Blanketing.] 

t blari -ket-ed, pa. par. & a. [Blanket ] 

t blari'-ket-eer, s. [Eng. blanket ; aud auffix 
•cer. ] One who uses a blanket. 

I ** Let us Imre this place, and endeavour to get a 
night’s lodging in some house or other, where God 
grant tliere may l* neither blankets uar bbndte’eers. 
nor phantom*, nor enchanted blQQn."—9moUet ; /Jon 
Quixote, pt. L. bk. iii., c. 4. 

t blari -ket-Iiig, pr. par. & s. [Blanket.] 

A. As present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. .4$ substantive: 

1. The act of tossing one in a blanket, the 
state of being so tossed, or th« operation itself. 
“Ah, oil ! he cry*d ; what street, what lane, but knows 

Our purgings, pump mgs, blanketing*, and blows? ’* 
Pope : Ditncind, ii. 154. 

2. Stuff or materials from which blankets 
may be made. 

blank' ly, ad t>. [Eng. blank; -/»/.] In a blank 
manner, with such confusion, fright, or abash- 
ment ns to produce paleness of countenance. 

* blank - manger, s. [Blanc- manger.] 
(Chaucer: 0. T., 3Sa) 

blarik-ness, s. [Eng. blank: -orsjr.l The 
quality ot' being blank ; the quality of baing 
empty, or that of being white. 

blanks, s. pi [Blank, s.] 

blAri-quct to (qu as k), blari ket (2), s. 
[Fr. blangucttc =(1) a kind of pear, (2) a fisli 
=tho whitebait, from blanc s= white. In Ger. 
blankctte.] A kind of pear. (JWinaon, tCc.) 


blaps, s . [From Or. 0AaiJn* (blapsis) — injury, 
damage ; £A«</m> (blapso) = fut. of £AaTrru> 
(blapto), (1) to disable, to binder, (2) to 
damage.] 

Entom. : A genus of 
beetles, the typical one 
of the family Blapsid* 

(q.v.). Flaps mucronata 
is common in kitchena ; 

Flaps mortisaga (the 
Death -presaging Beetle), 
called also the Church- 
yard Beetle anu the 
Darkling Beetle, is a 
much rarer variety. It 
need scarcely be added 
that it does not forebode 
death. 

blap si-dae, s. pi. [Blaps. ] 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera (Beetles) 
belonging to the section Ileteromera and the 
sub-section Atraclielia. They are of dull, ob- 
scure colours, with the elytra connate aud 
inflexed over the sides of the abdomen. Of 
the genera two are British, viz, Blaps aud 
Jlisolarupus. [Blaps.] 

blare (1), * blorin, v.i. [Iu Ger. pldrren ; 
O. H. Ger. Warren, Warren, blaren ; O. Dut 
blaren = to bleat, to cry, to weep. Imitated 
from the sound (?).] 

1. (Of the form blorin) : To weep. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

2. To sound loudly, as a trumpet does; to 
roar, to bellow. 

" The trumpet blared.” Tennyson. 

* blare (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful] To melt, 
as a candle does. 

blare (3), v.i. [Blair.] (Scotch.) 

blare (1), s. [From blare (1), v. (q.v.).l 
Sound, as of a trumpet ; roar, noise, bellowing. 
"... aud sigh for battle's blare r Barlow. 

blare (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

iYuuf. : A paste of hair and tar for calking 
the seams of boats. 

blare (3), s. [Swiss-German.] A small coppoi 
current in Berne. It is nearly of tlie same 
value as the batz. 

blar-ney, s. [See def. 1.] 

1. G’eo</. ; A village or hamlet in the parish 
of Garrycioyne, four miles north-west of Cork, 
in Ireland. [Blabney-stone.] 

2. Ord. Lang. Smooth, meaningless, flatter- 
ing Irish speech, designed to put the person or 
audience addressed in good humour, and thus 
further any ulterior object which tlie orator 
may have in view. 

blarney-stone, blarney stone, s. A 

stone with an inscription built into the wall 
of an old castle in the village of Blarney 
[1. Cco< 7 .]. The kissing of this stone is sup- 
posed to confer the ability to use the peculiar 
kind of speech to which it gives name. 

t blar' ney, v.t. & i. [From blarney , a. (q.v.).] 

A Trans.: To operate upon by blarney; to 
persuade or beguile with flattery. 

" Blarneyed the landlord." — Irt-ing, 

B, Intrans. : To use flattery. 

blar'-ney-er, 5. [Eng. blarney, v. ; . er .] On© 
who uses blarney ; a flatterer. 

t blar ney- in g, pr. par. [Blarney, r.J 

* bias, s. [A.S. blocs = a blast] [Blast, s.J 
Bound, blast. 

" Wtl son the sarysyns afiYaid were wan thay herds 
that bias."— Bir Ferumb. (ed. HerrLitfe). 2.C4S. 

bla-^e', a. [A naturalised French word. It 
is the Fr. blase, pa. par. of blascr = to dull or 
blunt the senses through over-indulgence.] 
Dulled in sense or in emotion : worn out 
tlimugh over-indulgence ; incapable of being 
greatly excited. 

M . . . M. Belot consider* tlie Parlst/m public In 
general, and that of the Ambigu In mrtienlar. as the 
most Won ', the loaat easy to scandalise or shock, that 
eau be Imntfiued.’’ — Times, Nov. 5th, lb75. 

* bias feme, * bias fc-merc, 5. [Blas- 
phemer.] A blasphemer. (Wydijfe, ed. Pur- 
vey, 1 Tim. 1. 13 ; 2 Tim. iii. 2.) 

* bias fe-myn, v.t. & i. [Blaspheme ) 

(Promj it. Parv.) 



boil, bo^; porit, Jorirl; cat, 9ell, chorus, ^hln, beneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeet, ^enophon, exist, -irig. 
clan, -tian — shqn. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tion, -sion = zhuo. -oious, -tious, -sious = shus, -blc, -die, Ac. =bcl, del. 
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blasfemyngo— blast 


* blas-fc-mynge, pr. par., a., k s. [Blas- 
pheming.] {Prompt. Parv.) 

blash, v.t. [Designed, like plash and sjlaJ i, 
to imitate tlie souud produced by dabbling 
in water.] To soak, to drench. 

To blash one’s stomach : To soak, drench, 
or deluge one's stomach by drinking too co- 
piously of any weak aud diluting liquor. 

( Jamieson .) 

bl&sh, s. [From blash , v. , or vice itrsd.] 

1. A heavy fall of rain, more extreme than a 
“dash " of rain. 

” Where »iihv»s and rswtiB wi’ sleety blash, 

Besoak'd the yird »!' dash on dash." 

A ScrXi Poem*, p 36 ; Harvest, {/arnfeton.) 

2. A great quantity of water or weak liquid 
poured into a vessel. 

blash '-iAg, * blash an, pr. par. & a. 
[Blash, v. (q.v.).J (Scotch.) 

** Whan iv‘ the flel's nre clad In snaw, 

An* blashan raius. or cnuirenghs fa. 

Thy bonny leaves tliou disua slinw 
Picken : Poems liras). i>. 91 ; To a Cowslip. ( Jamieion.) 

bl^sh -y, «. [Eng. blash ; -y.] 

1. Deluging; sweeping away by an inunda- 
tion. 

" The thlck-hlnwn wreaths of snaw or blash y thow« 
May amoor your wethers, and may rot your ews," 
Ramsay: Poems, ii. Si 

2. Of meat or drink : Thin, weak, flatulent ; 
debilitating the stomach. 

** Ah. airs, thae blash.v vegetables are a bad thing to 
have atween ane's ribs in a rimy night, under the bare 
hungers o' a latiely bam."— Blackw. Mag., Nov. 1820. 
p. 154. (Jamteson.) 

bla'-£i-a, s. [Xamed after BLisio Biagi, aa 
Italian monk.J 

Dot. : An old genus of Jangermanniacere 
(Scalemo&ses). The chief species is now 
called Jangenuannia Blasia. 

* bl&f ' nit, a. [From Ger. b loss = bare (?).] 
Bare, bald ; without hair. 

M Ane trene tnuicheour. Riie ramehome spone, 

Tws buttis of barkit blasnit ledder. 

All gr&ith that gains to hobbill scbone * 

Bannatyne Poems, p, 160, sL 9. (Jamieson J 

* blasome (Eng.), * bla-sowne (Scotch), s. 
[Blazon, s.] 

t bla'-son, v.t. [Blazon, v ) 

* blas-phe -ma -tion, s. [Blaspheme.] 

Blaspheming. 

"The blasphematian* of the name of god cormptis 
the fiyr ." — Com pL qf Scotland, p. 155. 

* bl&s-phe-ma -tour, s. [Blaspheme.] A 
blasphemer. 

"Ordeyued and made far the ewerars and btasphe- 
matours.“—Caxton : Golden Legende, io. 431. 

bias phonic, * bias-feme. * bias fe- 
myn, v.t. & L [In Fr. bUisjrftemer ; Prov. & 
Sp. blasfemar ; Fort. blas]>hemor = to blas- 
piieine ; Hal. biasimare = to find fault with; 
Bat. blas})hnno — to bias] theme ; from Or. 
£Aa<j<f>jpAtw (bhtsphemco) = ( 1) to speak pro- 
fanely, (2) to slander ; /3Ado-<fn}n<K (blasphemos) 
— speaking ill-omened, slanderous, or profane 
words ; 0Aa^<? (biapsis) = harming, damage ; 
flAaTmo (blapto) = to disable, to hinder, . . . 
to damage, to hurt. Phcme is from Gr. <f>rp/l 
( phcmi ) = to say, to speak.] [Blame, Blaps.J 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To utter profane language against God or 
against anything sacred ; by word of mouth 
to arrogate his prerogatives ; or grossly to dis- 
obey his commands. 

“And he opened his mouth fn blasphemy against 
God. to blaspheme his name. Mid his tabernacle, and 
them that dwell in heaven.**— Rev. xiil. 6. 

". . . that the word of God be not blasphemed ." — 
Titus il 5. 

2. To utter injurious, highly insulting, 
calumnious, or slanderous language against a 
person in high authority, especially against a 
king, who may be looked on as, in certain 
respects, the vicegerent of God. 

“ Those who from our labours heap their board. 
Blaspheme their feeder, and forget their lord.'* 

Pope. 

II. Laic r To deny the being or providence 
-of God ; to utter contumelious reproaches 
against Christ ; to seoff at the Holy Scriptures, 
or attempt to turn them into contempt and 
ridicule. [Blasphemy.] (Blachstvne : Com- 
ment ., bk. iv., ch, 4.) 

B. Intrans. : To utter profane language 
against God, or to arrogate any of bis pre- 
rogatives. 


" Adam . Oh 2 my ion. 

Blaspheme not: these are serieuts words." 

Byron : Cain, l. L 

"Say ye of him, whom th* Father hath sanctified, 
and »t<ut into thu world, Thou blasplurmest ; because I 
said, I aiu the Sou of God?**— John x. 56. 

bias phe mcd, “ blas-fe mod, pa. par. & a. 

[Blaspheme.] 

bl&s-phe-mer, * blas-fe -mere, $. [Eng. 
blasphendje); -er. In Fr. blasphemateur ; Sp. 
blasfemo, blasfnnaddr ; Fort blasphemador.] 
One who blasphemes. 

"Who wits Indore a blasphemer, and a persecutor 
and injurious."— 1 Tim. 1. 13. 

" Should each blasphemer quite escape the rod 
Because the insult a not to man, but God 7" 

Pope : Sp. ro Satires, li. 195. 

* bl&s-phe'- mer-esse, s. [Eng. blasphemer, 
and -esse, suffix, making a feminiua form.] A 
female blasphemer. 

"... the same Jone. a auperstlcloua sorceresse. and a 
diabolical blasphemer esse of God, and of hia saiuctes.* 
—Hall : Hen. V/., an. 9. 

bias phe m ing, * bias femynge, pr. 

par.,a.,&$. [Blaspheme.] 

A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective : In seoses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

", . . blaspheming Jew." — Shakesp. : Macb. iv 1. 

C. Assufet: The act of blaspheming ; blas- 
phemy. 

"Those desperate atheisms, those Spanish renoun- 
clligs, Mid I Lilian blaspheming*, . . ."—Sir E. Sandy*: 
State of Religion. 

bias -phem-oiis, * blas-phe - mous, a. 

[Lat. blasphemus ; Gr. 0Aa<7<fn^os (blasphemes).] 
Containing blasphemy ; grossly irreverent to- 
wards God or man, but specially the former. 

The old pronunciation of blasphemous 
still lingers among the uneducated. 

" Oh argument blasphemous, false, and proud.** 
Milton : P. L„ hk. v. 

••Then they suborned men, which said. We have 
heard him apeak blasphemous word* against Moses, 
and agaimt God.''— A Ci* vL 1L 

bias-phem-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. blasphe- 
mous ; -ly.] Io a blasphemous manner ; irre- 
verently, profanely. 

"Where Ls the right use of his reason, while he 
would blasphemously set up to controul the commands 
of the Almighty y'—Suift. 

blas -phem-y, * blas-phe -mie, 'blas- 

fe-mlC,*. [In Fr. blaspheme; Sp. blasfemia ; 
Port, blasphemia ; Lat. blasphemia. rarely 
blasphemiuvi ; Gr. ^Xaa^ypia (blasphemia) — 

(I) a speech of evil omen, a profane speech, 

. , . blasphemy, (*2) slander,] [Blaspheme.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 

L Of things: 

* I. Slander, or even well-merited blame, 
applied to a person or in condemnation of a 
thing. 

2. Profana language towards God ; highly 
irreverent, couteniptuous, abusive, or re- 
proachful words, addressed to, or spoken or 
written regarding God ; or an arrogating of his 
prerogatives. 

•' The u i oji us of the sick were drowned hy the blas- 
phemy and ribaldry of their comrades."— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* II. Of persons (the concrete being put for the 
abstract): A person habitually irreverent to 
God or man. 

" Now. blatjihemy. 

That awear'st grace o'er board, not an oath on shore 1" 
Shakesp. : Tempest, v. L 

B„ Technically: 

I. Theol. Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost : 
The sin of attributing to Satanic agency the 
miracles which were obviously from God* 

"And whosoever shall sjieak a word against tbs Son 
of man. It shall be forgiven him : but unto him that 
blmphemeth against the Holy Glioet it shall not be 
forgiven."— Luke xiL lo. 

II. Law. : The legal crime of blasphemy 
is held to ba committed when oue denies the 
being or providence of God, utters contume- 
lious reproaches against the Saviour, profanely 
scuffs at Scripture, or exposes it to contempt 
aud ridicule. It being held that Christianity 
is part of the laws of England, blasphemy ex- 
poses him whu utters it to line and imprison- 
ment, or even to corporal punishment. (Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 4.) If in a trial 
before a magistrate scandalous, blasphemous, 
and indecent statements appear in evidence, 
it is not legal to print them in any newspaper 
report given of the trial. 

blast, * blaste, s. k a. [A. S. blcest = a blast 
of wind, a burning (Somner) ; Dan. blaxt ; Sw. 
blast; let-1 . blastr ; O. II. Ger. bldst — a blow- 


ing ; from A.S. blcesan = to blow (Lye); Goth. 
blesan = to blow.] [Blast, Blaze, Blow, 

Bladder.J 

A. As substantive . 

L Ordinary Language 

1, Literally: 

(1) Of air in motion: 

(a) A audden gust of wind, especially if 
violent 

’* The tallest pines feel most the power 
Uf wintry blasts." 

Coteper: Translation of Horace, bk. 1L, ode x. 

(&) A stream of air from the mouth, the plp« 
of a bellows, or other aperture. 

^1 The blast of a pipe: The act of smoking. 
(Jamieson.) 

(2) Of ail explosion affecting the air: 

(a) Sudden compression of tha air produced 
by the discharge of a cannon. 

(b) The explosion of gunpowder in a bore, 
in rocks, in a quarry ; or that of “ fire-damp w 
in a mine. 

(3) Of sounds produced by air in motion : The 
sound produced by the blowing of a horn, a 
trumpet, or any similar wind-iQstrunient. 

'*. . . when they make a long blast with the r*m'« 
horn, . . — Josh. vL 5. 

. . aud the solemn notes of the organ wem 
mingled with the clash of the cymbal and the blast of 
the trumi>et'* — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Pestilential eflects produced on animals 
or plants ; blight. 

(2) Judgment from God, specially the 
simoon (?). If so, then it should be trausferxed 
to A. I. 1. (1). 

" By the blast of Ood they perish, Mid by the breath 
of hit nostrils are they consumed "—Job iv. 9. 

" Behold 1 will seud a blast upon him [Sennacherib^ 

. . ."—2 Kings xix. 7 ; Isa. xxxvii. 7. 

(3) Calamity. 

" And deem thou not my feeble heart shall fail. 

When the clouds gather and the blasts assail. * 

Brmans : The Abenctrrage, & 1 

(4) Resistless impulse, lika that produced 
by air in violent motion. 

" Blown hy the blast of fate like a dead leaf over tha 
desert." Longfellow ; Evangeline, h. a. 

(5) A brag, a vain boast. 

"To say that hee bad faith ls hut a vaine blast; 
what hath his life beue but a web of vices? ''—Boyd : 
Last Bat tell. p. 1,197. 

IL Technically: 

L Iron-working : The whole blowing of a 
forge necessary to melt oua a apply of ore. 
(.4 mtrican. ) ( H ’ebstcr.) 

TI Hot-blast : A current of heated air. 

2. Veter. Mcd. : A flatulent disease in sheep. 

B. .4s adj. (in compos.): Pertaining to a 
blast of air ; acted on by air in motion ; de- 
signed to operate upon air, &c. 

blast engine, s. 

Pneumatics : 

1. A ventilating machine on ship-board 
to draw foul air from below and induce a 
curreut of fresh air. 

2. A machine for stimulating tha fire of a 
furuaca. [Blower.] 

blast-furnace, s. 

Metal.: A furnace into which a corrent of 
air ia artificially introduced, to assist the 



FlO. 1. — SECTION OF A 8LAST-FCRNACB. 

natural draught or to supply an increased 
amount of oxygen to a mineral under treat- 
ment. Some of these are now mada on a very 
large scale, upwards of 100 ft. high. In Fig. 
2 the bot-blast apparatus is seen at the left. 


i&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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blast— blastochyle 
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In front is the sand-bed, into which tlie metal 
flows to form nigs 



FIO. 2. — EXTERIOR OF A BLAST- FURNACE, 

In Fltf. 1, a the shaft, fire-room, tunnel: I# the in- 
ternal cavity 

b Belly : "the widest part of the shaft, 
c Lining, »hlrt : The inner coat of fi re-hricks. 
p Second latino, easing An outer casing of brick 
with an interval betweeu it and the former. 

a Stuffing; The filllug of sand or coke-dust between 
the lining and caring 

r Mantle, outer-stack, building : The outer wall of 
masonry. 

u Mouth, furnace-top ; The opening at top for the 
ore, coal, and limestone. 

n Landing, platform : The stage or bank at the fur- 
nace mouth. 

i Waff. croton, dome; The wall Around the furnace- 
top. 

k Boshes : The lower part of the furnace descending 
from the belly. 

l llearth • The pit uuder the lushes, by which the 
melted metal descends. 

M Crucible : The hearth In whlc i the cast-iron 
collects. The lowest part is the sole, 
v Dam : A stone at the end of the ftre-l.earth. 
Tap-hole: An opening cut away in the hardened loam 
of the dam. 

o Tymp-arch, working-arch, folds, fauldt: The arch 
of the mantle which admit# to the fire-hearth. 

r Tuyere-arch. twycr-arch : Arch of the mantle 
which leads to the tuyeres. 

q Tuyere, twyer, t'were : The cast-iron pipe which 
forms the nozzle for the blast 
a, « Arches for veutllatiou. 

t Channels in the masonry for the escape of moist- 
ure. (Knight.) 

blast-hearth, 5. 

Metal. : A Scotch ore-hearth for reducing 
lead ores. 

blast -hole, s. 

Hydraul. : The induction water-hole at the 
bottom of a pump-stock. 

blast-mctcr, s. 

Pneum, : An anemometer applied to the 
■nozzle of a blowing engine, 

blast-nozzle, s. The orifice in the de- 
livery-end of a blast-pipe ; a tuyere. 

blast-maehine, s. 

Pncum. : A fan inclosed within a box, to 
whieh tho wings are attached, so that the 
whole revolves together. It is closely fitted 
within a stationary exterior case, into which 
it is journaled. Air is admitted at the sides 
around the axis, and forced out through au 
aperture at the periphery by the rapid rotation 
of the fan, which may, by belt end pulley 
connections, be driven at the rate of 1,800 
revolutions per minute. [Bloweh.] {Knight.) 

blast pipe, s. 

Steam-Engine : A pipe conveying tho eseape- 
stenm from the cylinders up the smoke-stack 
of the locomotive to aid the draught. Its in- 
vention is ascribed to George Stephenson. 

blast, v.t. k f. IA.S. blccstan=t o blow (Lye) 
(of doubtful authority); Ieel. blasa; but. 
vloscn ; Ger. blascn ; Moeso-Goth. blesan (a 
hypothetical ruot) = to blow.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To produce a blight upon plants, to atop 
•r iinpedo their growth, or causu them to 
wither by tho blowing on them of a dry, cold, 
or in any way pestilential wind, f Similarly 
to injure animals. 

"Ami. Mnibl, nevoii tliln cum ami blasted with the 
cant wind »|*rung up after them."— Urn. xli. 6. 

2. To split or shatter rocks by boring in 
them a long cylindrical hole, filling it with 
gunpowder, and then tiring it by menus of a 
match so timed as to allow the operator and 
his fellow-workmen to reach n place of shelter 
before tho explosion takes place. 


"ThU rock la the ouly stone found In the parish Bt 
for building. It is quarried hy blasting with gun- 
powder."— 1\ Luna a : For fan. Statist. Ace., L 442. 
[Jamieson.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make anything withered or scorched 
by other appliances than wind, e.g., lightning, 
Ac. 

“ She that like lightning shined while her face lasted, 
The oak now resembles, which lightuing had blasted.” 
Waller. 

“ J ou fen-Biick'd fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. 

To fall, and blast her pride." 

Shakesp. : Lear, it 4. 

2. So to discourage a person as to stop his 
mental growth ; to hinder a project or any- 
thing from coming to maturity. 

"To hie green years your censures you would suit, 
Not blast that blossom, but expect the fruit." 

Dry den, 

"The commerce, Jehoshaphat king of Judea endea- 
voured to renew • but lua enterprise was blasted by 
the destruction of vessels in the harbour." — Arbuthnot. 

3. To destroy. Used— 

(a) Gen. : Of any person. 

” Here is your husband, like a mildew'd ear, 

Blasting bis wholesome brother." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill. 4. 

" Agony' uiimixd, iucessant gall, 
Corroding every thought, and blasting all 
Love's paradise." Thomson. 

(b) Of one's self or another person in coarse 
and irreverent imprecations. 

". . . and without calliag on their Maker to curse 
them, sink them, confouud them, blast them, and 
damn them." — Macaulay : Hist . Eng., cb. ii L 

4. Of one’s t-estimony : To invalidate ; to 
destroy the credit of ; to render infamous. 

"He shews himself weak, if he wili take my word, 
when he thinks I deserve no credit: or malicious, if 
he knows I deserve credit, and yet goes about to blast 
it,"— St illingfieet. 

5. Of the ears : To split, to burst, by inflict- 
ing unduly piercing sounds upon. 

“ Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city's eara ; 

Make mingle with your ratt ling tabourinea." 

Shakesp. : Antony 4k Clcop., iv. a 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To blow with a wind instrument. 

(1) Lit. : In the above sense. 

" lie hard a buglll blast hrym, and ane loud Maw." 

Gauntn 4k Got., il. 17. 

*(2) Fig. : To boast, to speak in ao ostenta- 
tious manner ; to talk swelling words. (Scotch.) 

" I could mak my ae bairn a match for the blcbest 
laird in Scotland ; an' I am no gien to — Saxon 

and Gael, l. ioo. (Jamieson . ) 

2. To wither under the influence of blight. 

blast -pd (Eng.), blast'-it (Scotch), pa. par. 
ii a. [Blast, v.f.) 

**. . . wee, blastit wonner." 

Bums .- The Twa Dogs. 

“ The lost leaf which by Heaven's decree 
Must hang upon n blasted tree " 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, 2. 
"And blasted quarry thunders heard remote ! " 

Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

Her. Of trees: Leafless. 

bl£s-to’-ma, S. [Or. pXacrrryia ( blastema ) = 
(1) A sprout, (2) increase, growth. 

1. Biol.: The formative material of plants 
and animals ; the initial matter or growth out 
of which any part is developed ; the indiffer- 
ent tissue of the embryo. 

*' In the very young embryo of mammalia, as the 
sheep or calf, the cerebral mass In the course of forma- 
tion contains, in the midst of a liquid and transparent 
blastema, transparent cells of great delicacy with a 
reddish yellow nucleus,"— Todd 4k Bowman : Physiol. 
Anat., 1„ p. 228. 

2. Botany : 

(1) The tliallus or frond of lichens. ( Lind - 
ley.) 

(2) A term used by Mirbel for a portion of 
the seed comprising the radicle, plumule, and 
eauliculus, indeed every part of it except the 
cotyledons. (Lindlcy : Introd. to Botany.) 

bl&s-td'-mal, a. [From blastema (q.v.), and 
suffix -aL] Pertaining to a blastema. 

blast-er, s. [Blast, v.) 

1. Of persons : 

1. Lit. : One who is employed to blow up 
stones with gunpowder. 

*’ A blaster was in constant employ to blast the great 
stones with gunpowder. Pennant : Tour in Scotland 
(1789), p. 95. (Jamieson.) 

2. Fig. : One who mars or destroys tho 
beauty or eharneter of a person or tho vitality 
of anything. 

*’ I am no binder of n lady's beauty." 

Beaumont 4k Plot, : Buie a Wife. 


II. Of things: That which thus mars or 
destroys vitality, beauty, character, or any- 
thing previously fresh and liviog. 

" Foul canker of fAir virtuous action. 

Vile blaster of the freshest blooms on earth I* 
Marston : Scourge of Villainy, To Detraction. 

blast-ie, blas-ty, a. [Eng. blast; -y, -it.] 
Gusty. 

** Iu the moruiug, ths weather was blast y and sleety, 
waxing more and more tempestuous."— The Provost, 
p. 177. (Jumtoon.) 

bias-tie, s. [Dimin. of Eng. blast, a.) A 
contemptuous appellation for a little being, 
person or tiling, whose growth or develop- 
ment seems to have been blasted. Used — 

(1) Of a *' fairy" contemptuously viewed as 
a shrivelled dwarf, the expression fairy cot 
implying that it is in all respects beautiful, 
but only that it is fair, light-coloured, as dis- 
tinguished from a “brownie," which ia of a 
dark hue. 

(2) Of so ill-tempered child. (Jamieson.) 

(3) Of a small and contemptible parasitic 
insect. 

“ Y® little ken what cursed speed 
The blast ie's niakiu I " 

Burns : To a Lousy. 

blast’ -lhg (Eng. ) t blast -in (Scotch), pr.par 
a.,&s . [Blast, v.) 

A. A B, As pr. par . <& participial ct dj . ; In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

L Of an act , operation , or process: 

1. The Act, operation, or process of atoppiog 
the growth of plants, or otherwise injuring 
them or auy thing else. 

2. The act, operation, or process of boring a 
long cylindrical hole iu rocks, filling it with 
gunpowder, dynamite, or other explosive, lay- 
ing a train or a mateh, and igniting it, after 
having taken precautions for oue’s own safety 
when the explosion occurs. 

II. Of the means used in such an acf, opera- 
tion, or process : That which causes injury to 
plants, as a cold, dry, or pestilential wind. 

Ti In Scripture blasting is always combined 
with mildew. 

blasting-fuse, $. A fuse for blasting. 
It generally consists of a tube filled with a 
composition which will burn a sufficient 
length of time to allow the person firing it to 
reach a place of safety. 

blasting-gelatin, i. A highly ex- 
plosive compound of gun-cotton, camphor and 
nitroglycerine; also called ti itrogelalin and 
explosive gelatin. 

blasting-needle, s. A long taper piece 
of copper, or iron with a copper point ; used 
when tamping the hole for blasting, to make 
by its insertion an aperture for a fuse or train. 

blasting powder, #. A quick-burning 
powder for blast iog. 

* blast'-mcnt, *. [Eng. blast ; -ment .) In- 
jury to plants or animals, produced by pesti- 
lential winds, or any other hurtful influence. 

" Aud iu the luoru and liquid dew of youth. 
OouUigiouB blastmentt are most Imminent." 

shakesp. ; Hamlet, 1, a. 

bl&s'-to, pref, [Gr. jSA a <tto« (blostos) = a 
sprout, a germ.) Pertaining to a germ (the 
meaning completed by the second elcmeut] 

blfts-to-ear’-pous. a. [Pref. blasto-, and 
Gr. KapTrb? (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot. : Germinating inside the pericarp. 
Example, the Mangroves. (Brand*.) 

bliis'-to-jcle, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Gr. iojAi* 
(kclis) = spot.] 

Biol. : The germinal spot. 

blas'-to-cbemc, s. [Pref. llasto -, and Gr. 
o\gpa (ochcma) ~ vehicle.) 

Biol. : A n.edusiforni planoblnst giving 
origin to the generative elements, through 
special sexual buds develo)>ed from it. 

bl&s to coolc, s. [Pref. blasto, and Gr. 

koiAo? (koxlos) ~ hollow.] 

BioL ; The central cavity in a segmented 
ovum. 

bids -to chyle, s. [Pref. blasto -, and Gr. 

\vAos ( chulos ) = juice.) 

7>’of. : The clear mucilaginous juice in the 
embryonal sac in the ovule. 


boll, b<£^; p£bt, jdfrl; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9bln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
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blas'-to-derm, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Gt 
6e ppa (derma) = skin.] 

Biol. : The membrane in an ovum enclosing 
the yolk. It is the earliest superficial layer 
of the embryo. 

blas-to-dcrm’ -ic, a. [Blastoderm.] Per- 
taining to blastoderm (q.v.). 

bias to gen'-e-sis, s. [Fref. blasto-, and Eng. 

yenwis.j 

BioL: Reproduction by budding ; gemmation. 

bias tog'-en y, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Gr. 
yc»-«ta (renew) = generation.] 

Biol. : The history of the evolution of an 
organism as a whole. 

blast -Old, a. & s. [Blastoidea.] 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to the Blastoidea. 

B. As subst. : Any one of the Blastoidea. 

blast-6l -de-a, s. pi. [Gr. /3Aa<rr6« (blastos) 
= a shoot, and e*$os (eidos) = rorm.] 

Pabront. : An order of Echinoderms, found 
only in Palaeozoic Rocks. 

bias' to mere, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Gr. 
fifpos ,meros) — a part.} 

Biol. : Any one of the segments of an im- 
pregnated ovum. 

bl&s to-pore, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Eng. 
pore (q.v.).] 

Biol. : The opening in a blastula produced 
by invagination. 

bias to-Bpbere, s. [Pref. blasto-, and Eng. 
sphere.] 

Biol. : A mulberry germ, a vesicular 
morula (q.v.).] 

bias til la, bias -tule, s. [Blastus.] 

Biol. : An embryonic sac formed of a single 
layer of cells. 

blas-tu-la -tion, s. [Blastule.] 

Bio>. : The conversion of a germ into a 
blastula. 

t blast - US, S. [Gr. phaaros (Wastes) = a 
spr«<nt. 

But. : The plumule of grasses. 

bla-tan-9y, s. [Eng. blatan(t); -cy.] The 
quality of being blataut. 

bla-tant, a. [In Provioc. Eng. blate = to 
bellow.] {Bleat.] Bellowing like a calf; 
brawling, noisy. 

** Led by Mafunf voice along the skies. 

He comes, where faction over cities flies." 

Parnell : Queen Anne's Peace. 

U The blatant teas* of Spenser waa intended 
to symbolize calumny. (F. Q., VI. xii. 2.) 

blate, t blait, * bleat, a. [A.S. bleat = 
gentle, slow.] Bashful; modest; sheepish. 
(Scotch & N. of Eng. dial.) 

"And if ye ken ony pnir body o' our acquaintance 
that's blate for want o' tiller. Mid has far to gang 
baine . . . ." — Scott : Old Mortality, ch. iv. 

blat'e-ncss, s. [Scotch blate, and Eng. suff. 
-u«s.] Bashfulness ; sheepishness. 

" If yediuua fail by your ain blateness, our Glrzy's 
surely no past speaking to .”— The En tail, i. 27, 28. 

blatt, s. [Ger. blalt = leaf.] 

Bot. : The name given by Oken to such 
leaves as are uot articulated to the stem, and 
which he considers more foliaeeons prolonga- 
tions of it. This structure is found in some 
endogens and acrogens, whereas the leaves of 
exogens are articulated with the stem. [Laus.] 

blat ta, s. [Lat. = a cockchafer or some 
other f/eetl*.] 

Eniom. : A genus of insects, the typical one 
of the family Blattida?(q.v.). It contains the 
various species of cockroaches. Blatta orinv 
talis is the common species in houses in this 
country, though it is believed to have come 
first from the East. [Cockroach.] 

* blat ter, r.i. [In Ger. Wtiftern.] 

1. Lit. O/jtersons: To talk rashly ; to blurt 
out boastful, nonsensical, or calumnious 
speeches. 

" For before It {the tongue] she hath set a pa) Has do 
of sharp teeth, to the end that if perudvenlnre it will 
not oWy reason, which within holdeth it hard as If 
with a straight bridle, but it will blatt rr out aud not 
terry w itbiu."— Holland: rtut irch, p. 109. 

Z Eig. Of things : To patter. 

*' The ruui blattered.” —Jeffrey. 


4 blat-ter-a -tion, * blat-er-a -tion, s. 

[Eog. blatter; -aften.] The act of blattering ; 
a blurting out of nonsense, or worse. (Colts.) 

% blat’-ter-er, s. [Eng. blatter; -er.) One 
who blatters ; a blatteroon. (Spenser.) 

* blat'-ter-mg, pr. j*xr. & s. [Blatter.] 

A. As present participle: In senses corre- 
sponding to those uf the verb. 

B. As substantive : The act of blurting out 
boastful, silly, or malignant words. (Lee.) 

v blnt-ter-don', s. [Eng. blatter, and suffix 
-con.] One who blatters. 

". . . his face, which you know he bath no cause to 
hnur of ; 1 hate such blatteroons — Howell, bk. LL 
Lett. 75. 

blat -ti-d®, $. [From blatta (q.v.).] Cock- 
roaches. 

Entom.: A family of insects belonging to 
the cursorial sectiou of the order Orthoptera. 
Dr. Leach raised them to the rank of an order 
— Dictyoptera. It is by means of the Blattidue 
that transition is made to the order Demiap- 
tera, which coutains the Earwigs. The com- 
mon Cockroach is Blatta orientalis. A second 
species, common with it in ships, is B. Ameri- 
cana. In addition to these and two others not 
Indigenous id European countries, Stephens 
enumerates seven genuine natives The exotic 
species are numerous. Cockroaches of several 
species are common and very annoying in the 
United States. The largest species known is a 
native of South America and the West Indies. 
It measures ubout three inches in length and 
makes a lond, drumming noise. [Blatta, 
Cockroach, Dictyoptera.J 

blaud (1), blad (1), s. [From Gael blad = an 
enormous amount ; bladhail = substantial ] A 
crude lump ; a large piece or considerable 
portion of anything ; an unnecessary quantity. 
(ScofcA.) 

” Grit blade and bits thou staw full oft * 

Evergreen, i. 121, et 4. {Jamieson ) 

"... but Dougal would bear nothing but a blaitd of 
Davie Lindsay. . . ."—Scott : Ued gauntlet, Lett, xi. 

" I’ll write, an* that a hearty blaud, 

This vera night” 

Burns : To J . Lapraik. 

blaud (2), blad (2), blaad, s. [From Gael. 
blndh — substance, pith, energy (?)] A severe 
blow or stroke. 

" They lend sic hard and heavy bladt * 

Jacobite Belie*, it 139. (/a micron.) 

* blaun'-disb ing, • blaun'-diss-ing, pr. 

par. [Blandishing.] 

v blaunderel, * blawndrelle, s. [O. Fr. 

blandurcau, blanduriau, brandurcaux (?), con- 
nected with Fr. blanc — white.] A “white 
apple.” 

"Blawndrelle, frute {blaunderel}. Mclonit.* — 
Prompt. Pare. 

*blauncr, blaundcmer, 5. [Dr. Murray 
suggests Fr. * blanc de mcr = sea- white.] A 
species of (? white) fur used to line hoods. 

" With My the blait nnrr fu] bryght, and his bod botbe." 

Oawuyne and the Green Knight (ed. Morris), 15k 

bla-ver, bla'-vert, s. [From Dan. blaa — 
blue, and ver or vert , a corruption of wort (?). ] 

1. In parts of Scotland and in the North of 
England : A plant, Centaur ta Cyanus. 

2. The violet. (Scotch.) 

bla'-ver-ole, s. [From blaver. and suff. -o?e.] 
A plant, Centaurca Cyanus. [Blaveu, 1.] 

blaw, • blawc, * blawen, 4 blane, 
4 blauwcn, v.t. & L [Blow, r.] (Scotch.) 

^ To blaw in one's lug. Lit. : To blow in 
one's ear ; to flatter. 

" * Hoot wi' your fleeching." said Dame Martin. 
*Gae WiV— gae w.V, lad ; dinun blaw in folk t lug* that 
gate ; me and Mi&s Lilias even'd thegither J * "—Scott : 
Bedgauntlet, ch. xii. 

blawn ), * blawne, 4 blawene (0. 

Eng .), par. & a. [Blown.] 

* blawnebede, pa. par. [Blanched.] (Morte 
d' Arthur, 3,039.) 

bid wort, blae’ wort, s. [From Dm blaa 
— blue, aznre, and Eng. suff. wort = an herb.) 
The name given in Scut land to two plants. 

]. Campanula rotundifolia. 

r Iilawort Ilill, in the parish and county of 
Renfrew, is called after it. 

2. Centaurca Cyanus. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


blay, s. [Corrupted from bleak O’).] A fish, 
the Bleak (q.v.). 

] bldy-ber-ry, a. [Blaeberry.) 

blaze (1). • blase, * blatse (Eng.), bleeze, 
bleize, bleise, * bleis, * bless, • bles 

(Scote/i), a. [A.S. blcese, blaze , blize = a blaze, 
what makes a blaze, a torch. (Not the same 
as bites = a blasts Dan. blus = a flambeau ; 
I cel. blys ; 31. II. Ger. bids =. a taper, a candle.) 

L Literally : 

1. The flame sent forth when any thiug ts in 
a state of fierce combustion. 

"What if the vaat wood of masts and yardanua 
below London Bridge should b« in a blase l"— Macaw 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. The illumination afforded. 

(а) By such a flame. 

" Within the Abbey, nave, choir, and transept wer» 
In a blaze with innumerable waxlighte" — Macaulay t 
Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

(5) By bright aunlight. 

** Through thee, the heavens are dork, to him, 

The sun’s meridian blase is dim." 

Hemant : Part of Eclogue, lk 
" Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes, 

People the blaze." Thomson : Seasons ; Summer. 

(c) By anything gleaming ; a gleam. 

" I rear'd him to take ]oy 
T th* blaze of arm*, as eagles train their young 
To look upon the day-king I" 

Uemans: The Siege qf Valencia. 

3. Spec . : (a) A lively Are made by means of 
furze, &c. 

" An' of bleech’d hirns pat on a canty bleeze." 

Boss: Helenore (1st ed.), p. 7 l { Jamieson .) 

(б) A torclu 

" The ferefull brandis and bleUsit of hate fyre, 

Reddy to him thy scbtppis, lcinand schlre." 

Doug. : Virgil, 129, k 

(e) A signal made by fire. (Id this sense it 
is still used at some ferries, where it is cus- 
tomary to kindle a bleise, when a boat i» 
wanted from the opposite side.) (/a /meson.) 

11. More or less JxguraXivily : 

1. An object shining forth in lively colours ; 
anything gorgeous. 

"The uniforms were new: the ranks were out bias* 
ot scarlet"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

2. Anything which bursts forth fiercely. 

" For Hector, in his blaze ot wrath." 

Shakes/). : TrotL A Cress. , ir. k 

4 ‘. . . his rash, fierce blme of riot." 

Ibid., Hichard If., it L 

" Natural rebellion, done i' the blaze of youth, 

When oil and fire, too strong for reason's force. 

O'er bears it and burns on.” 

Shakes p. : All t Well that Ends Well, V. &. 

3. Anything which acts with transeeudent 
illuminating power. 

"Fires thy keen glance with inspiration's blaze." 

Uemans : To the Eye. 

4. Widely diffused fame ; a report every- 
where spread abroad. 

" How dark the veil that Intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven'e mysterious purposes aud ways !" 

Cow per : Charity. 

blaze (2), 5. [In Sw. bles, lldsa ; Dao .blis; 
Icel. blcsi; Dut. bles = a firelock, a blaze, a 
horse with a blaze.] 

Farriery : A white mark upon a horse, de- 
scending from the forehead abuust to the 
nose. ( Johnson , <£c.) 

blaze (1), 4 bla-sen, 4 bla-syn', * bla sln, 

v. i. & t. [From blaze, a., or A.S. blcese. ] [Blazs 

(1). s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, Literally: 

1. To burn with a conspicuous flame In 
place of simply being red with heat, or smoul- 
deriug. 

" When numerous wax lights In bright order blaze." 

Pope : A ’ape iff the Lock, iii 1CA 
" As It Hazed, they threw on him 
Oreat pails of puddled mire to quench the hair." 

Shukesp.: Com. eff Errors, v. L 

2. To sliiue forth with a gradually expand- 
ing. or expauded stream of light. Spec., of 
suuliglit. 

"... where the rays 

Of eve. yet lingering, on the fountain blaze." 

Hemuns: The Abenccrrage, c. 1. 

3. To shine forth in brilliant colours. 

". . . that eplendid Orange Hall, which blazes on 
every side with the most ostentatious colouring of 
Jordaens and Hondtborst."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng , 
ch. v. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of emotion: To be enkindled; toahine; 
to gleam forth. 

" Affectiou lights a brighter flmne 
Than ever biased by art" 

Cowper : To the Ilev. If. Cawthome Unwin. 

2. To gasconade ; to brag. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qu — kw. 


blaze— bleach 
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" And jre‘11 specially understand that ye're an to be 
4? *+z\ng and blasting about your master's name and 
mine." — SooCt : Rob Roy, cb. xxvlL 

B. Transitive: To fire off, to let off, to 
cause to explode. (C. 1.] 

C. In a special phrase : To blaze away (collo- 
quial). (Trans, tf Intrans.) 

1. Lit. : To fire off. 

*' He bleezed it way as muckle pouther as wad bae 
•hot a' the wlld-fowl that we'll want atwecu and 
Candlemas" — Scott: Tain of my Landlord, U. 104. 
(Jamison.) 

2. Fig. : To boast, to brag. 

" . to sit there bleezinyt away with your long 
tales, os if the weather were not wmdy coow without 
your help " — Scoti : Pira/e. eh. v. 

blaze (2), * bla sen, * bla syn’, v.t [A.S. 

(?) = lo blow (Lye) ; j>w. b/asa=to 
blow, to wind, to sound, to smelt ; I eel. blasa ; 
ban. blfise ; But blasen s; to blow n trumpet*; 
Mceso-Goth. (in enmpoa. only) itean.] To 
proclaim far and wide ; to spread abroad, as 
a report, fame, Ac. 

“The noise of this fight, and Issue thereof, beta? 
bhized by the country people to some noblemen there- 
ebyuta, they came thither . " — Si tncy. 

^ It is almost always followed by abroad, 
about, forth, or any word of similar import. 

" Whose follies, blaz’d about, to all are known. 

And ore a secret to himself alone." Granville. 

*!The beav'ns themselves blaze forth Mie death of 
princes." Shakesp. : Jal. Can , it 2. 

"... and blaze abrwul 
Thy name for evermore." 

MUton ■ Transl. of Ps. lxxxvL 

* blaze (3), * blasyn, v.L [Contracted from 
blazon (2) (q V.) ] 

Her. : To emblazon ; to blazon (q.v.). 

“ This in ancieut times, was called a fierce; and you 
should theu hn>e blazed it thus: he ljw*ra a fierce, 
o*hle, between two fierce*, or.’— Peacham. 


blaze (4), v.t. (From blaze (2), s.] To mark a 
tree by pealing or chipping off a part of the 
bark, so as to leave the white wood displayed. 

blazed, ;xz. par. [Blaze (1, 2, 3, & 4), v.) 

blaz'-er (1), *. [Eng. blaze (3), v. ; -er.] 

1. That which blazes or shines ; a very 
bright, hot day. 

2. A short loose coat of bright colours, worn 
at tennis aod other sports. 

bla z cr(2), 'bla’-sour, s. [From Eng. blaz(e) 
(2), v., and stiff, -er. ] One who blazes abroad 
any iutelligeoce, and especially a secret which 
he was in honour bound not to divulge. 

" Utterere of secrets he from thence debard, 

B ihlers of folly, and blazers of cryme 

Spcruer : P. Q,, II. ix. 25 

* bla'-zer (3), s. [Blaze (3).] A blazoner, 
herald. 

" After blavris of army* there be bot vj coloris."— 
Julian i Parties: Heraldry 


bla z ing (i), * blaming (Eng ), * blee- 
Zing (Scotch), pr. par., a., A s. [Blaze (1), r.) 

A. As present participle: In aeosea corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

" L**ik to the Baltic — blazing from afar. 

Your old ally yet mourns perfidious war.'* 

Byron: Curse of Minerva. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit.: Burning with a conspicuous flame ; 
emitting flame. 

“ Dundee was moved to event wrath by the sight of 
ttie blazing dwellings."— Macaulay Mitt. Any, ch. 


2. Fig. : Emitting light, ru liant, lustrous; 
shining roiispicuomdy from alar. 

“The armed Prince with shield so blazing bright." 

Spenser: P. q. V. xi. 26. 

C. As substantive : The act or atato of burn- 
ing with a conspicuous flame. 

*■ Blnsynoe, or fi.unynge of fyre. Flammado."— 
Prontftt. Pare. 


blazing comet, s. 

l'yrotech . ; A kind of firework. 


blazing-oft; s. 

MetaL working ; Tempering hy meana of 
burning oil or tallow spread on the spring or 
blade, which is heated over a fire. 

blazing star, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A comet. (Lif. & Jig.) 

* (a) Used formerly In proae as well aa 
poetry. 

"Thus yoo may loni: live an happy Instrument fir 
your king tml country ; you shall not be a im-teor, or 
a blazing t'ar, but t'ella /Ua ; happy here and more 
happy hereafter.”— Bacon. 

(6) Now only in poetry. 


“ Saw ye the blazing star / 

The heavens look d down on freedom's war. 

And lit her torch oo high !" 

Remans: Owen QlyndvrFt War Sony. 
“The year 1402 was ushered in with a cornet or 
blazing star, which the bards interpreted as an omeo 
favourable to the cause of Glend wr.—Rema m ; Rote 
ou the ab-jvo lines. 

2. An Aoierican name for two plants. 

(a) Liatris squa rrosa, a composite cichora- 
ceous species with long narrow leavea and 
fine purple flowers. [Liatris.] 

(b) Chamcelirium lutcurn. 

IL //er,: A comet. (1., 1.] 

bla z-mg (2), pr. par. & a. [Blaze (2), v.) 

*’ Where rapture reign a and the ecstatic lyre 
Guides the hlest orgies of the Mazing quire." 
Cotoper: Transl. of Milton, On the Damon. 

blaz-Ihg (3), * blas-ynge, pr. par. & s. 
[Blaze (3), i\] 

As subst. : The act of emblazoning. 

" Blgsynge of arm /a. Detcripcio. " — Prompt. Pare. 

bla'z-ing-ly, odt* [Eng. blazing; -/y.] So 
as to blaze, or in a blaziug maaaer. 

bla-zon (1), t bla -son (l), * bla-sonn, 

* bla sen (1), V t. &*i. [From Eng. blaze = 
to proclaim.] [Blaze (2), v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To display, to exhibit, to show off. 

** 0 thou goddess. 

Thou divine Nature ! how thyself thou blazon's! 

In these two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head." 

Shakesp. : Cymbellne, Iv. 2. 

2. To publish extensively. 

(1) To proclaim publicly by means of a 
herald. 

” The herald of Itigland blasontt this erle Dauld for 
aDe vailyeant and nubil knlcht.’'—fJeUt'iiii: Chron., Ik. 
xvL, ch. 10. { Jamieson . .J 

(2) To advertise an article by word of month 
or by pen. [See example under Blazoning.] 

(3) To avow and publicly glory in a shame- 
ful deed, or in anything. 

" And blazoning our Injustice everywhere 1* 

Shakesp. : TV. And., iv. 4. 

t B. Intrans, : To shine, to be brilliant or 
conspicuous. 

bla -zon (2), t bla' son (2), * bla sen (2), 

* bla syn, v.t, [la Ger. blasoniren ; Fr. & 
Prov. blasonner; Sp. blasondr; Port, brazonar; 
Hal. bla sot tare ; from blazon (2), s. (q.v.).) 

1. Her. : To describe a coat of arms in such 
a manner that an accurate drawing may be 
made from the description. [Blazonry.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To emblazon, to render conspicuous to 
the eye. 

" And well may flowers suffice those graves to crown 
That ask no urn to blazon their renewin' 

Remans: Rest or. of ll’orAs of Art to Italy. 

(2) To deck, to embellish, to adurn. 

“ She blazons In dread smiles her hideous form : 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting storm." 

Garth. 

bla-zon (1), s. [From blazon (1), t\] Procla- 
mation ; diffusion abroad by word or pen. 

“ But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh aud blood.* 

S’uiketp. : Ramlet, L 5. 

" How light its essence ! how unclogg'd Its power*. 
Beyond the Musori of my mortal pen ! " 

Thomson. Cattle of Indolence, IL 63. 

bla'-zon (2), lbla'-§on, "bla-soun (Eng.), 

* bla sownc (O. Scotch), s. [Fr. blason (in 
eleventh century) = a buckler, a shield ; next, 
a shield witli a coat of arms painted on il ; 
then towards the fifteenth century, a coat of 
arms (Skeat) ; Sp. blasdn ; Hal. blase ne ; Port. 
brasao ; Prov. blczo, blizo; from A.S. bteese = a 
torch.] 

L Technically: 
l. Heraldry: 

(1) Formerly: Press over the armour on 
which the annorial bearings were bUizoncd. 

" Wlllhuu of Spells jvereit a bitumens. 

And throw thru faald of Awbyrchowne." 

Hyigpu*/*. viiu 33, 21. 

(2) Sow: 

(a) Tho art of accurately describing coats of 
arms so that they may be drawn from the 
description. Also the art of explaining what 
la drawn upon them. [Blazonry.] 

" Prucccd nu to Ixvuts that nru given in arms, and 
teach me what t ought to observe in their blazon .'' — 

(b) That which is blazoned ; a blazoned coat 
of arms. 


” He wears their motto on his Made, 

Tbelr blazon o'er hi* bjwers displayed.* 

Scott : Marmivn. f. li. 

2. Scots Law. Spec . .* A badge of office worn 
by a king’s messenger on ilia arm. 

"Id the trial of deforcement of a messenger, the 
libel will be coat If it do oot expressly mention that 
the messenger, previously to the deforcement, dis- 
played hid blazon, which t* the badge of bis office."— 
Rrskine: Inst , bk. 4, tiL 4. 5 33. {Jamieson.) 

IL Ordinary Language; 

1. Literally: 

(1) & (2) In the same sense as L, I k 2. 

2. Figuratively : N 

(1) In a good sense: Fame, celebrity. 

" I am a gentleman.— Ill be sworn thoa art; 

Thy toague, thy face, thy limbs, action, and spirit. 
Do give thee five-fold blazon.* 

Shakesp. : T welfth Right, L 5. 

(2) In a bad sense: Osteotatious display. 
"Men con over their pedigree*, and obtrude the 

blazon of their exploits npou the company."— Collier. 

Blazon (2), especially in its figurative 
sense, is closely akin in meaning to blazon (1), 
s. (q.v.). 

bla’-ZGned (l), pa. par. & a. [Blazon (l), r.] 

bla'-zoned (2), pa. par. A a. [Blazon (2), u.] 

" Now largesse, lorgcsBe, Lord Marmlon, 
Knight of the crest of gold .’ 

A blazon'd shield, in battle won." 

Scott : Marmlon, L U. 

** And from his blazon'd baldric slun g 
A mighty silver bugle hung.” 

Tennyson : The Lady oj Shalott, pt liL 

bla -zon-er (1), a. [From Eng. blazon (1), and 
snff. -cr.] One who blazes, publishes anything 
extensively abroad. (ird>s&rr.) 

"These historians, recorders, and blazoners of virtue 
. ."—Burke : Letter to a Aoble Lord. 

bla -zon-er (2), s. [From Eng. blazon (2), and 
suff. -er. la Fr. blasonneur.) One who 
blazons coats of arms. 

bla'-zon ing, pr. par . [Blazon, v.) 

" Ooe that excels the qoirks of blazoning pena* 
Shakesp. : Othello. iL L 

bla'-zon-mcnt, s. [Eng. blazon ; -vient.] The 
act of blazoning ; the act of iliflusing abroad ; 
the state of being so blazoned. 

bla'-zon- ry, s. [Eng. blazon ; -ry.] 

Heraldry: 

1. The art of blazoning. 

(1) The art of describing a coat of arms in 
such a way that aa accurate drawing may be 
made from the verbal statements made. To 
do this a knowledge of the points of the shield 
[Point] is particularly necessary. Mention 
should be made of the tiocture or tinctures of 
the field ; of the charges which are laid im- 
mediately upon it, with their forms aad tinc- 
tures ; which is the principal ordinary, or, if 
there is none, then which covers the fesa 
point ; the charges on each side of the prin- 
cipal one ; the charges on the central one, the 
bordure — with its charges ; the canton and 
chief, with all charges on them ; and, finally, 
the differences or marks of the cadency and 
the baronet’s badge. 

"Give certain rules as to the priociplesof blazonry.’ 
Peacham on Drawing. 

(2) The art of deciphering a coat of arms. 

2. That which is emblazoned. 

" The meD of Ovrrick may descry 
Saint Andrew's ervss, in blazonry 
Of silver, waviug widei" 

Scott ; Lord of the hies. v. S3. 

* blaz’-ure, s. [Blaze (3).] Blazonry. 

"Tin* blature of his arm es was gules . . ."—Berners: 
Froissart, ch. 261. pt 431. 

* blc, " blcc, s. [Blee.] (IFitfiam 0 / Palenxe, 
3,US3.) 

* blca (1), s. [Etymology doubtful.] The 
part of a tree immediately under the bark. 

blca (2). 8. [Contracted from bleak, s.] The 
fish called a bleak. (Kersey.) 

blca-bcr-ry, 3 . [Blaeberry.) A nama 
sometimes given to the I’accinium uliginosum, 
a British plant, called also Great Bilberry 01 
Bog - Whortleberry. [Biluerby, Wuortle 

BERRY, VACCINIUM.] 

blcaifh (1), * ble^ho, *blc £h-cn, v.t. k i 

[A.S. bla’can, blcrrean, abhrea 1 (trans.), blacian 
(intrans.) = to bleach, to fade; Sw bleka, 
blckna; Ban. blent; Dut. Il reken ; Cer. b’ei- 
chen. From A. S. bldec, ?dde=i>ale, pallid, 
shining, white, light] [Bleak, a. bee also 
Blanch ] 


jcil, b^; poift, JoxW; cat, 5 ell, chorus, 5 hin, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, cyist. -ing, 
-clan, -tian - slian. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -blc, -dlo, = bcl, dcL 
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bleach— bleat 


A. Trans. : To remove the colour from 
cloth, thread, or anything else, so as to leave 
It of a more or less pure white. 

1. By human nrt. [Bleaching.] 

•* A uapkiu. white iia foam of that rou^h brook 
By « hit-h it ha»l i«eeu 6/eci«V<f a o'erepread the board : 
And was itself b.ilf-C"vered with a load." 

WordsiMrth : Excursion, bk- It 

2. By tlie chemistry of nature. 

*' While on the ankle* slender rouud 
Those string of i>c.vrl fair Berths wound. 

That. blench'd Looliryan's depths within. 

Seem'd dusky still oil Ediths skill." 

Scott : Lord of the film, L 5. 

B. Intrans. : To become white through the 
removal of the previously-existing colour, 
either by human art or by sume natural 
agency. 

•' The white sheet blench (no on the hedge." 

Shukfsp : irinreri Tale, iv. a. [Song ) 

“ The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

1-ays him Along the suows, a stiffen'd corse, 

Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern bUtst’ 
Thornton : Seasons ; Winter. 

* bleach (2), v.t . [A.S. 6/uc, bleec.] To 

blackeu, darken. 

",VoM«r. To black. blacken ; bleach, darken," Ac. 
— Cot grace. 

* blea9h, s. [Bleach (1), r.) 

• 1. Whiteness, paleness. 

2. The act of bleaching. 
blea 9 hed, pa. par. k a. [Bleach, r.f.] 

blea9h -er, s. [Eng. bleach ; -er.] 

1. One whose trade or occupation it is to 
bleach cloth or thread. 

2. A vessel used iu bleaching. 

3. A shallow tub lined with metal used in 
distilling rock-oil. 

t blea9b-er-Sr, s. [Eng. bleach ; -cry. In Dut. 
lleckerij. J A place for bleaching. 

“On the side of the great bleachery are the publick 
walls . "—Pen na>U. 

blea9h -field, s. [Eng. bleach ; field.] A 
field in which cloth or thread is laid out to 
bleach, (IFehster.) 

blea 9 b'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Bleach, v.] 
A* & B. .-Is present participle <£ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantitr : The art of rendering 
materials colourless. This is done by exposing 
them to the actinic rays of the sun, or by the 
action of bleaching agents. The chief of these 
ia called bleacliing-powder. It is chloride of 
lime, and is prepared by exposing muisteued 
quicklime to the action of chlorine, when 
hypochlorite and chloride of calcium are 
formed, the former being the bleaching agent. 
By the action of an acid on good bleacliing- 
powder thirty per cent, of chlorine is liber- 
ated. Substances are bleached by alternately 
dipping them in dilute solutions of hleaching- 
powder and of dilute sulphuric acid. Bleach- 
ing-powder is also used to purify an offensive 
or infections atmosphere. 

ble aching-liquid, s. A liquid used for 
taking colour out of cloth or thread. 

bleaebing-powder, s. A powder em- 
ployed for t lie same purpose. There are 
sev.-ral, but the one generally used consists of 
chloride of lime. [Bleaching, C.] 

bleak, * bleik, * bleike, * bleyke, 
" blecbe, * blak, blac, a. [A.S. bide, bide 
= pale, pallid, shining, white, light (not tu be 
confounded with blcec. blac unaccented, blaca 
= black). In O. leel. bleikr ; Sw. blek ; Dau. 
bleg; Dut. bleck ; O. L. Ger. blec ; (S’. H.)Ger. 
bleich = pale, wan : O. H. Ger. blcicher. From 
A.S. blican = to shine, glitter, dazzle, amaze ; 

O. H. Ger. bHAren = to shine ; Gr. <f>Aey<«j 
(phlrgo) = to burn, to scorch, to make a flash, 
to shine : 4>pvyu* (jdirttgo) = to ro;ist ; Lith. 
blitzgu = gleam ; Sansc. bharg, bharge — to 
shiue.] 

1. Of persons : Pale, pallid, wan, ghastlv. 
(Bleak -faced] 

M sieyke of coloure : Pallida s. subalbus.’— Prompt. 
Parr. 

•'When she came out. she seemed as bleak jsm one that 
were mid out dead." — Foie l Hook of Martyrs. Escape 
pf Agnes ^ 

2. Of th i ngs : 

(1) Of the air : Cold, cutting, keen. 

M In such A season 1»rn. when scarce a shed 
Could be obtain'd to shelter Him or me 
From the bleak air : a stable wiu our warmth ’ 
MtUon : r. R., bk. 1L 


(2) Of anything which in its normal state is 
clothed with vegetation, as a portion of land, a 
country, <£c. : Bare of vegetation. 

” BeueAth, a river’s wintry stream 
Has shrunk l*fore the summer beam. 

And left a channel Weu* and l»re> 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there." 

Byron : The Giaour . 

*' Ia bU bleak, ancestral Iceland." 

Longfellow: To an old Danish Song-book. 

(3) Desolate, cheerless. 

(а) Literally. 

** At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach."' 

Longfellow : Wreck of the Hesperus. 

(б) Figuratively. 

" Those by his guilt made desolate, and thrown 
On the bleak wilderness of life alone." 

Hemaiu: The Abencerrage. 

bleak-faced, a. (Scotch.) 

"I, Lit.: Having a “bleak,” i.e,, a pallid 
face.* [Bleak, 1.] 

2. Fig. : Having a bleak aspect. In the 
subjoined example the reference is primarily 
to the desolate aspect of the country on the 
2nd November (Hallowmas), and then to 
the dispiritiug memories of death which the 
Roman Catholic festival of All Souls, held on 
that day, inspires. 

" As bleak- fad d Hallowmas returns.'’ 

Bums : The Twa Dogs. 

bleak. * blea, t bleik, t blick, t bleis, 
t blay, s. [In Ger. bticke. Named from its 
“ bleak ” or white colour.] [Bleak, a.] A fish, 
the Leuciscus alburnus of Cuvier, belonging to 
the family Cypriiiid*. It is a river fish five or 
six inches long, and is found in Britain. It is 
said to be one of those fishes the scales of 
which are employed in the manufacture of 
artificial pearls. [Album, 2.] 

“ The bleak, or freshwater sprat, ia ever in motion, 
And therefore called hy some the river swallow. His 
back is of a pleasant. Bad sea-water green ; his belly 
white and shiuing like the mouutaiu snow. Bleaks 
are excellent meat, and iu best season in August."— 
irafton. 

” Alburnus. An qni nostratihus, the Bleis f "—Sibb.: 
Scot., p. 2S. (Jemieson.) 

* bleaked,n. [Eng.&teaA*; -td.) Made “ bleak," 
pallid, or pale. 

*' By the fourthe seale. the beast, the voyce, and the 
pale norse. mayest thou vnderstande the heretykes, 
whiche dyd dyuerse wayes and a loug tyme vexe the 
holy church e with false doctrine. Aud haue made it, 
as it were i*ilo A bleakod for very so row & heuyues.**— 
VdaL : Bee., ch. vt 

bleak-isb, a. [Eng. bleak; - ish .] Somewhat 
bleak. ( 0 < 7 ilw<.) 

bleak'-ly, * bleake'-ly, adr. [Eng. bleak ; 
-fy.] In a bleak manner ; coldly. 

” Near the sea-coast they bleakly seated are." 

May: Lucan, bk. 9. 

bleak -ness, s. [Eng. bleak ; -n«s$.] The 
state or quality of being bleak ; coldness, 
chilliness. 

“The inhabitants of Nova Zemblago naked, withont 
corn plaining of the bleakness of the air ; as the armies 
of the northern nations keep the field all winter.*'— 
Addison. 

* bleak-y, a. [Eng. bleak; -y.] The same as 
Bleak. 

•'But bleaky plains, aud bare, inhospitable ground." 

Dry den ; The Hind and Panther, iiL 

blear, * bleare, * bleere. * blere, bler- 

en, v. t. & i. [A modification of blur. (SAeaf.)] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit . Of the eyes: To make watery or sore. 
(Used chiefly of the action of catarrh.) 

“ 1s t not a pity uow that tickling rheums 
Should ever tease the lungs, and blear the sight. 

Of oracles like these?" Cow per : Task, hk. iiL 

" When I was young. I. like a lazy fool. 

Would my eyes with oil. to stay from school ; 

Averse to |>aius.‘‘ Dry den. 

2. Fig. : To blind the intellectual perception 
of a person by a false argumeut or by flatten'. 
Used in the phrase to “ blear one's eye" (Engl), 
to “ blear one's ee ” (Scotch). 

"This may staud for a pretty superficial argument, 
to blear our eyes, aud lull us asleep in security."— 
B<tlegh. 

“ ‘ T want uaue o’ your siller.’ ohe said. * to make ye 
thiuk I iuu blearing your ee."— Scott : Guy M annexing , 
ch. xxxix. 

B. Intrans.: To make wry faces. 

"And grymly grj*n on hyin and blere.’ 

Hampole: Pricke of Conscience, 1.22S. 

blear, * bleare, * bier (Eng. £ Scotch), 
’ bleir (Sodch), a. k s. [From Sw. plira — 
to blink ; blirtra = to lighten, to flash ; Dan. 
plire = to leer. Coguate with Eog. blur (q.v.).] 

A .As adjective : 

1. Ltf. Of the eyes : Dim and sore with a 


watery liquid, produced by catarrh, by • 
blow, or in any other way. 

“It is a tradition that blear eyes affect sound eyes.’ 

— Bacon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Subjectively. Of the mental perception : 
Dull, obfuscate. 

(2) Objectively: Looking dim, obscure, ob- 
fuscate to the mental vision which beholds it; 
deceptive, illusory. 

" Thus I hurl 

My dazzling spells into the snougy air, 

Of power tu cheat the eye with blear illusion, 

Aud give it false presentments." Milton : Comas. 

B, As substantive : Anjdhing which renders 
the eyea sore and watery or which dims vision. 

“ Tis nae to mini with unco fouk ye see, 

Nor is the blear drawn easy o'er her ee." 

Boss: Helonore, p 9L [Jamieson.) 

Sometimes used in the plural. (ScofcA,) 

*' 1 think aue man. Sir. of your yelris 
Suld not he hlyudit with the bleiris. n 

Philotus : S. P. Hep., IiL 7. {Jamiesons.} 

blear-eye, s. An eye which has its vision 
obscured by watery humour. 

blear-eyed, * blear-eeyde, * ble are- 
eyed, * bler-eyed, * bler-ied, * bler- 
eighed, * bler-yed, * blere-eyed, a. 

Having blear eyes. Used— 

1. Lit. Of eyes : Having watery sore eyes, 
with dimmed sight 

(1) Gen. Of those of man. 

(2) Of those of the owl : This sense is founded 
on inaccurate observation ; the owl lias no 
defect of vision, the idea no doubt having 
arisen from its frequent blinking in the day- 
light. 

** J t is do more in the power of calumny to blast the 
dignity of an honest man, than of the blear-eyed owl 
to cast scandal on the sun. '' — L Estrange. 

(3) Of the eyes of any imaginary being per- 
sonified in human form. 

*' Yes, the year is growiug old, 

Aud his eye is pale aud bleared /" 

Longfellow: Midnight Mass for the Dying Tsar. 

2. Figuratively. Of man’s mental perception : 
Dull, obfuscate. [Bleab, A., 1. 2.] 

"That even the blear-eyed sects may find her out." 

Dry den : The Hind and Panther, iL 

bleared (Eng.), blear-it, bler-it (Scotch), 
do. par. & a. [Blear, v.t.] 

" The Dardaulan wives. 

With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of th* exploit" 

Shakesp. : Mer. of Een., IiL 2. 

blear' - ed - ness, * blear'- ed - nes, 

* bleer‘-ed-ness, * bler-yd-nesse, 

* bl ere -iy-ed- ness, s. [Eng. bleared; 
blear-eyed ; -ness. ] The state of being bleared, 
or having the eyes rendered sore and watery 
through catarrh or other causes. 

" The defluxion falling upou the edge* of the eyelid* 
makes a blcaredness.’ — iFuemuiL 

blear -ing, * bler-ynge, pr. par. & a. 
(Blear, v.] (Prompt. Fare.) 

blear '-ness, s. [Eng. blear ; -rtess.] The same 
as Blearedness (q.v.). 

"The Jewe pnttetli awaye his wife for stench of 
breth, far blearnes of the eyes, or for any such like 
tan tea, . . .** — Udal. : Mark, cn. 10. 

bleat, * blete, * ble'-tin, * ble -tyn, 

* blse-ten, r.L [A.S. fckflan=to bleat; 
Dut. blaten ; (N. H.) Ger. bldken ; O. H. Ger. 
plahan, blazon, plazan ; Fr.W[-»r; Prov. belar; 
Sp. 6afar; ItaL belare ; Lat balo= to bleat; 
Gr. p\7)xdopai (blechaomai) = to bleat ; Lett 
blaut; Lith. 6/awfL] 

1. To ntter the plaintive cry proper to the 
lamb, the sheep, the ram, the goat, the calf, 
or any allied animal. 

"You may os well use question with the wolf. 

Why be hath inode the ewe bleat for the iamb.* 
Sfaiketp. : Mer. of Ven., iv. L 
. . Neptune* rum. aud bleated.’ 

Ibid., Wint. Tale, iv. i 

M . . , a calf when he bleats . . .’—Ibid., Much Ado, 
iiL S. 

2. To emit the somewhat similar qjy proper 
to the snipe. [Bleating, A. & B., ex. from 
Darwin] 

«i On this account the cock snipe is called 
in Ettrick Forest the bleater . 

bleat, bleate, s. [From bleat, v. (q.v.). In 
A.S blast (Somncr) ; Dut. geblaat.] The cry 
of a lamb, a sheep, a ram, a goat, a calf, or 
any allied animal. 

" The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy sheep." 

Chapman : Horn. Odyss., hk. xLL 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p3t, 
or, wore, wqH, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, uni te, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e, ey = a. qn = Lw. 
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• bleat, * blet, * bloute, blowte, a. [0. 

I cel. blauir = soft, wet ; O. Dut Moot = 
naked ; M. H. Ger. bloz = naked.] Naked, 
bare. 


'' He m»Jen here bukea a] to bloute." 

Havel., 1,910. [Stratmann.) 

bleat -mg, * ble’t-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
{Bleat, i>.j 

A. & B. As pr, par. & part. adj. : In senses 
corrcsi>onding to those of the verb. 

.. ixnd bleating herd* 

Attrtt their Joy. . . ." 

MMon: P. L., hk. IL 

C. As substantive : 


I. Literally: 

1, The utterance of the cry proper to the 
lamb, the aheep, the ram, the goat, the calf, 
or any similar animal. 


"And lo the fields all round I beur the bleating of the 
lumbi" Tennyson : Conclusion. 

It may have a plural to indicate that the 
plaintive utterances emanate simultaneously 
from many distinct individuals, or are fre- 
quently repeated. 

" W“hy nUxIest thou ivmong the iheepfolds, to hear 
the ble u i rigs of the flocks?" — Judg. v. 16. 

2. The utterance of the peculiar cry of the 
snipe (Scolopax gallinago). 

H Fig, : The utterance of anything as 
meaningless to us. 

" Well npoken, advocate of sin iuid shame. 

Known by thy bleating. Ignorance thy name." 

Courper : Conversation. 


• bleaunt, * bleeant, s. [Bliant.] (Ear. Eng. 
Allit. Poems (ed. Morris), A. 103). 


bleb, t blob (Eng.), bleib (Scotch), $. [Another 
form of bubble. In Sw. bldsa, blemma ; Dan. 
boble, bliere.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A blister, a thin tumour 
filled with a watery liquid arising on the 
body ; an air-cell, a bubble in glass, or any- 
thing similar. 

“Thick pieces of glass, fit for large optlck glasses, 
are rarely to be had without blebs."— Philo* Transac- 
tion*, No. A. 

2. Med. : A blister, a thin tumour filled with 
a watery liquid arising upon the surface of the 
body. If idiopathic, it ia called pemphigus. 
If produced by external irritation or some 
•iniilar cause, it is a vesicle. Iu the plural 
It is sometimes used aa a synonym of the 
order of cutaneous diseases called Bull*. 
(Dr. Todd: Cycl. Tract. Med., i. 333. Ibid., 
Dr. Corrigan, ii. 266.] 

bleb, v.L [From bleb, s.] To spot, to beslob- 
ber, to blur, to beamear. (Used specially 
when children beslobber their clothes with 
aoft or liquid food ou which they have been 
feeding.) (Scotch.) 


bleb -bit, * blob -bit, r>a. par. [Bleb, v.t.] 
(Scotch.) 


bleb -by, «. [Eng. bleb ; -y.] Full of blebs 
or anything resembling them. 


• blecere, * blechure, s. LFr. blessure.] A 
wound, hurt. [Blessure.] 

“Our socouro and help© in ivl our* hurt**, blechure * 
and tore*."— Caxton : Golden Lege rule, fat 303. 

“Without hurt or blecere"— -Romans of Portmav. 

t,b7L 

•blechc, v.t. k i. [Bleach.] (Chaucer: 
Boethius.) 

* bieched, pa. par. [Bleached.] 


* blccbcn, r.f. [Bleach, r.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

blecb-num, s. [In Fr. bUgne; Lat blechnon; 
Gr. phgxvov (blechnon) = a. kind of fern (Lostrea 
Jilix mas ?).] llanl-fern ; a genus of ferns be- 
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longing to the order Polypodlaccte. The sterile 
fronds are pcctinato-plnuatifid and horizon- 


tal ; the fertile ones pinnated and erect with 
numerous segments. Both are arnootb. The 
pinnae are linear, bluntiab, entire, nearly equal 
at base. Along the back of tbe fronds in these 
ferns the spore -cases are arranged in a long, 
narrow, continuous line on each aide of the 
mid-rib. This line has a covering in its early 
stages, but it soon splits down the side next 
the mid-rib, and the apore-eases appear to 
cover the whole under-surface of the fronds. 
The sori at first are distant from the margin, 
while in the very closely allied genus Lomaria 
they are truly marginal. The Hard-fern most 
resemblea the Bracken in the fruiting. It will 
readily grow on rock work in the open air. 
Cool, shady places suit it best. 

* bleck (1), * blck, r.f. [Black, v.] (ScofcA.) 

t bleck (2), v.t. [Dr. Murray puta this under 
bleck (1) with the note that it may represent 
Old Norse blekkja = to defile.] To puzzle, to 
nonplus, in an examination or disputation. 
(Scotch.) 


* blecke ( 1 ), * bleake, s. [0. Dut. (?) Etym. 
doubtful.] A small town ; a town. 

"... we« arrived at a bleake, alias a town*, an 
English mile from Hamburgh, called Altoungh. . . 
Taylor : Workes. 1630. 

"A long Dutch mile (or almost slxe English) Is a 
•mall towue or a blecke called G rolling, . , ."—Ibid. 

* blecke (2), s. [Black.] 

bled, * blede, * bledde, pret. k pa. par. 

[Bleed, u.] 

“ And som with arwe* blede of bitter wonndea" 
Chaucer: C. T., 11.506. 

" Tbe aspiring Noble bled for fame, 

Tbe Patriot for his country's claim." 

Scott . Lord of the Islet, Ti. 26. 

* bled, s. [A.S. Mid; 0. H. Ger. bluot, from 
bldwen .] A flower, a sj-rout, an berb. (Laya- 
mon, 28,832.) (Stratmann.) 

* bled'-djrr, * bled-der, s. [Bladder.] 
(Piers Plowman, 222.) (Prompt. Pan;.) 

* bled -der-yd, a. [Bladdered.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

bled’-i-us, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Entom.: A genus of Coleoptera, section 
Brachelytra and family Steuidse. They are 
small insects, with the body black and the 
elytra more or less red. They are gregarious. 
They occur only on the sea-coast, where they 
burrow in wet clay or in sand near pools of 
water. Three species are British. 

' bled-ynge, pr. pa., a., & s. [Bleeding.] 

* bledynge boyste, s. A cupping glass. 
[Boyste.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bledynge yryn, [Old form of bleed- 
ing iron.] 

“ Bledynge yryn : Pleosotomium. C. P. (Jleobotho- 
rnium, r.J. — Prompt. Parv. 


’ blee, * ble (Eng.), K bile (Scotch), s. [A.S. 
blco— colour, hue, complexion, beauty ; bleak — 
a colour.] Countenance, colour, complexion. 

" Wan th*t mayde y-hurde hure speke, chaunged wu 
al huro blee. "—Sir Ferumb. (ed. Herrtage), 1360. 

” That bernc nvde on ane boulk of ane ble white." 

Qawan and Got., iii. 2a 

" Thy chelk banobalr, and blaikint is thy blie." 
Punbar: Evergreen, ii. 56. st. IS. ( Jamieson . ) 


bleed, * blede, * bledyn (pret bled, blede, 
bledde), v.i. fc t. [A.S. bledan = to bleed, to 
draw blood ; Sw. bloda (v.i.) ; Dan. Mode (in- 
trans.); Dut. bloeden ; Ger. bluten; O. H. 
Ger. fciuoten.] 

A. Intransitive : 


1. More or less literally: 

(1) To emit blood. 

“Another, blecling from many wounds, moved 
feehly at his sldo."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

T Formerly used at timea for losing blood 
medicinally, as lie bled for a fever. 

(2) To die by a wound. 


o 


“ The lamb thy riot dooms to b r eed tonlay." 

Poj>c: Essay on Man, 

Figuratii'ely : 


L 8L 


(1) To feel acuto mental pain. 

“ Chr.— True ; me thinks It makes my heart Weed to 
think that be should bleed for mr."-flunyan : P. P., 
PL IL 

“If yet retain'd a thought may lie 
Of him whose heart hath bled tor thee." 

Remans: Part of Eclogue, 13, 

(2) To drop from a plant or anything else 
as blood docs from a wound. 


" For me the balm shall bleed, ami amber flow." 

Pop* : Windsor Forest, JOT. 


t (3) To yield. (Used of the productiveness 
of grain or pulse when thrashed, as “the aits 
dinna bleed well the year/’ i.t., the oats when 
thrashed do not furnish an abundant supply 
of grain thia year.) 

B. Transitive: To draw blood from, as a 
surgical measure for relieving disease. (Lit. <& 

“ That from a patriot of distinguish'd note, 

Have bled, and purg'd me to a simple vote." 

Pope : Sat., vL 197. 

bleed -ing, * bledynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[In Sw. blodning ; Dut. fcfoedtrns.] [Bleed, 
v.t. k i.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

I. Intransitive : 

“ With that the chief the tender victims slew; 

And in the dust their bleeding bodies threw. 

Pope: Homers fluid, iii 864 365. 

” Blest are the slain ! they calmly sleep. 

Nor hear their bleeding country weep ! ” 

H emans : Wallace's Invocation to Bract. 

II. Transitive : [Bled ynqe Yryn.] 

C* substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The state of losing blood from a 
wound, from the nostrils, or other aperture ; 
haemorrhage. 

2. Fig. : Acute pain. 

“And staunch tbe bleedings of e broken heart.” 

Cotcper. Retirement. 

IL Bookbinding: The act or operatiou of 
trenching upon the printed matter of a book 
when cutting the edges of the volume. 

bleed'-y, a. [Bloody.] (Scotch.) 

blee'red, blee r-it, pa. par. & a. [Bleared.] 

(Scotch.) (Burns: Meg o’ the MilL) 

Bleert and Blin' : Bleared and blind. 

(Scotch.) (Burns: Duncan Gray.) 

* bleet, * blete, 5. Beet-root [Blite.] 

bleeze (I), v.t. [Blaze, v.] (Scotch.) (Scott: 
Rob. Roy, cb. xxvii.) 

bleeze (2). v.i. & t. [From Dut. hlazen ; Ger. 
blasen ; O. H. Ger. buisan ; O. Icel. bldsa = to 
blow (?).] 

A. Transitive . Of milk : To make a little 
sour. (Used when the milk has turned but 
not congealed.) (Jamieson.) 

B. Intrans. Of milk: To become a little sour. 

bleeze, s. [Blaze, s.] (Scotch.) 

* bleeze-money, s. A gratuity formerly 
giveo by scholars to their teachers at Candle- 
mas, the time of the year when fires and lights 
were kindled. It was called also bleyis-sUrer. 
(Scotch.) 

bleezed (1), pa. par. k a. [Bleeze (1).] 
(Scotch.) 

bleezed (2), pa. par. k a. [Bleeze (2).] 
(Sootch.) 

bleezed (3), a. [From Fr. blesscr — to inflict 
a wound or contusion, to hurt.] Ruffled, or 
made rough ; fretted. (Jamieson.) 

bleez-ing, pr. jxir. [Bleeze, v.] (Scotch.) 

*bleez-y, * bleez'-ie, s. [Scotch bleeze = 
Kng. Maze, and sutf. -y, -ia] A small blaze. 
(Siller Gun.) (Jamieson.) 

'ble f-fcrt, bllf-fcrt, s. [Of. A.S. Md* 
imn = to blow. ] (ScofcA.) 

I. Literally (only in Scottish dialects): 

1. A sudden and violent storm of snow. 
(Dialect of Mearns.) 

2. A aquall of wind and rain. (Aberdeer 
shire.) 

II. Figuratively : An attack of calamity. 
(General through Scotland.) ( Terras : Poems.) 

• blc flum’, * blc-phum , s. [Blapli .m, r.j 
A sham ; an illusion ; what has no reality in it. 

"... when they go to Like out their tilth, they 
Like out ii fair no tiling (or m yc u»cd to »pewkl. n 
blefiume. "—Rutherford Letters, jx L , ep. i ) 

blc-flum mer-y, s. [From Scotch Mejlum; 
- ery .] (Scotch.) Vain imaginations. 

" Fient fine cun turn their fit to hisutisfActlon, nor 
venture n Mttgle cheep Annln»t th*t Uaejtummery 
that'tmnklu' »1 ca hutibulloo lu tbe world.” — Carephefi, 
L 32S. nice -n.) 

% blch and, bllli and, s. [O. Fr. iiiauf.] 
[Bliant.) A kind of rich cloth. 


boil, b£jf; podt, JtitV’l; cat, 5011, eborus, 9WU, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 
-olan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion — shun; -(Ion, -jion = zhun* -clous, -tions, -slous = shns. -ble, -die, kc. = bpl, dpL 
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bleib— blencher 


•• In a robe Tristrem wna boua. 

That he fraun sclilp hadde brought ; 

Waa ut a WiAuud hroun. 

The richest that was wrought, 

Lu bltAaitd vm he cledde. 

Sir Trurrem, pp. 28. *Jv. st. 38, IL {Jamieson.) 


bleib, s. (Bleb. ] (Scotch.) “ A burnt bleib," 
a blister caused by burning. 


* bleik, a. [Bleak.] 

•bleine, 3. [Blain.J (Chaucer.) 

blei'-m-er-itc, blei -ni-ere, s. (From Gar. 
bid = lead, and Tttere = a kidney. Lit. lead 
kidneyite (Dana.).] 

Min. : The same aa Bindheimite (q.v.). 


* bleir-is, s. pi [Bleah, $.] 

bleir-iiig, pr. par. [Blearinq.] (Scotch.) 
Bleiring bats : The botts, a disease in horses, 
“ The bleiring baft and the benshaw." 
Polvarc WuteoHi Coll., iiL 13. [Jamieson.) 


* bleis, * bleise, s. (Blaze.] 

* bleis, a. [Bleak, s.] (Scotck.) 


•( Fur animal blemishes see 11. Thcol . 

2. A blot or taint upon the mind, moral 
character, or reputation. 

** Evadin'* bus hand ! *tia a fault 
To love, a blemish to luy thought.* 

ITaWer. 

" N'one more Industriously publish the blemishes of 
an extraordinary reputation, than such a* lie open to 
the sumo ceusurea”— Ad</«on. 

3. A defect in anything. 

"Spots they are and blemishes, i porting themselves 
with their own dceeivuigs while they fea»t with you.' 
-3 i’€l. U. IX. 

“It wm dotennlued to remove some obvious 6f«- 
fnishe*J*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

II. Theology: 

*[ Under the Jewish ceremonial law it was 
enjoined that no animal should be vowed and 
offered in sacrifice unless it were without 
blemish, Lev. xxiL 20, 21. See also Exod. 
xii. 5 ; Lev. i. 3 ; xiv. 10 ; Numb. xxix. S, 
Ac., Ac. Wliat were held to constitute 
blemishes in an animal may be learned from 
Ler. xxii. 21—25. The general opinion of 
theologians is that this absence of blemish 
was designed to typify the spotless character 
of Clirist 


blei-schweif, s. [Ger, bid = lead, and 
sch irei'f = a taiL ] 

Min.: An impure galenite. [Galentte.] 

* bleit, a. [Blate.] 
bluize, x. [Blaze.] (Scotch.) 


•bleke, s. [Black, 3.] 

1. Gen . ; Anything black. (Prompt. Par r.) 

2. Spec. : Stain or imperfection. (Scotch.) 
•*Bot geve ony spot or bteke he In the lauchfulordl* 

nation of onr pastores." — Q. Kennedy : Tract Keith , 
App. 206. (J’amL’Son.) 


* blek-kit (1), pa. par. (Black, v.] 


* blek-kit (2), pa. par. A a. [Icel. blekkia = 
to deceive.] Deceived. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

•blck'-kyn, * blc-kyn, v.t. [Blacken.] 
(I'rompl. Parv.) 


blel lum, s. [Etymology doubtful.] An idle, 
talking fellow. (Scotch, originally an Ayr- 
shire word.) 

she tauld thee weel thou wast a skellum, 

A blethering. blustering, drunken blcUnm." 

llurns: Tamo' Shunter. 


* blemc, v. i. [Bloom, v.] (Scotch.) 


• blemis, 3 . pi The same as Eng. blooms , pL 
of bloom. [Bloom, s.] (Houlatc.) 


blem ish, * blem -ysshe, v.L [From O. 
Fr. blemisant, blesmisant, pr. par. of blcmir, 
btesmir = to soil, strike, or injure (ilod. Fr. 
blemisant, pr. par. of blemir to grow pale); 
from O. Fr. blemc, blcsme ; Mod. Fr. blemc = 
pale, wan; IceL Iddr = blue*. The original 
sense of blemish is thus to beat “bine,” t.e., 
° black and blue,’’] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To inflict injury on the face or any 
other part of the body by a blow ; the wound 
of a missile. 

“ Likelier that ray outward face might have been 
disguised, than that the face of so excellent a mind 
could have been thun blemished.”— Sidney. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To make a stain upon the mind by 
morally injuring it, or a blot upon the cha- 
racter by defaming it. 

“Those, who by concerted defamations, endeavour 
to blemish his character." — Addison. 

(2) To impart defect or deformity to any* 
thing previously perfect ; to impair the good- 
ness of anything. 

“And blemish Caesar's triumph.'* 

Shukcrp. : A tit. <£• Llcop., iv. 10. 

IL Her. [Blemished.] 


blcm'-ish, 3 . [From blemish, v, (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A mark of defect, a deformity ; anything 
which seriously diminishes or mars physical 
beauty in the body of man or beast. 

“And if a man cause a blemish in hia neighbour ; aa 
he hath done, *u shall it be dune to him; Breach fur 
breach, «'>•«• fur eye, tootli fur tooth : aa he hath caused 
A WemLA m a mail, ao shall it he done to him Again. 
Le*. Xiv. 13, Jb 

" F<t whatsoever man he be that Hath a blemish, he 
shall imt approach a blind man. ora lame, or be that 
hath « Hat nose, or any thing juiwrfluona, Or a mail 
that is hn>ken*fo<>ted, or broken-handed. Or crook- 
backt, or a dwarf, ur that hath a blemish In his eye, or 
be scurvy, ... No man that hath A blmush of tho 
•eed of Aaron tho priest shall come High to offer the 
offerings of the Lord made by fire: he liatb e biemuh 
. . ."—Lev. XXL 18— 2L 


", . . he shall take two he lambs without WemlsA, 
and one ewe liunb of the ftret year without blemish * — 
Lev. xiv. 10. 

“But with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.*— 1 Pet. L 19. 

% (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
blemish, stain, spot, speck, and flaw : — " In the 
proper sense blemish is the generic, the rest 
specific ; a stain, a spot, speck, and flaw are 
blemishes, but there are likewise many 
blemishes which are neither stains, spots, specks 
nor flaws. Whatever takes otf from the seemli- 
ness of oppearance is a blemish. In works of 
art the slightest dimness of colour or want of 
proportion is a blemish. A stain and spot 
sufficiently characterise themselves, as that 
which ia superfluous and out of place. A 
speck is a small spot ; and a flaw, which is con- 
fined to hard substances, mostly consists of a 
faulty indentnre on tho outer surface. A 
blemish tarnishes ; a stain spoils ; a spot, speck, 
or flaw disfigures. A blemish is rectified, a 
stain wiped ont, a spot or sprefc removed. 
Blemish, stain, and spot are employed figura- 
tively. Even an imputation of what is. im- 
proper in our moral conduct is a blemish in 
our reputation ; the failings of a good man arc 
ao many spots in the bright hemisphere of his 
virtue ; there are some vices which affix a 
stain, on the character of nations, as well as of 
tho individuals who are guilty of them. A 
blemish ora spot maybe removed by a course of 
good conduct, but a stain is mostly indelible : 
it is as great n privilege to linve an unblemished 
reputation, or a spotless character, as it is a 
misfortune to have the stain of bad actions 
affixed to our name." 

(2) Blemish, defect, and fault arc thus distin- 
guished ; — " Blemish respects the exterior of 
an object ; defect consists in the want of some 
specific propriety in an object ; fault conveys 
the idea not only of something wrong, but 
also of its relation to the author. There is a 
blemish in lino china ; a defect in the springs 
of a clock ; and a fault in tho contrivance. 
An accident may cause a blemish in a fine 
painting ; the course of nature may occasion 
a defect in a person's speech ; but the careless- 
ness of the workman is evinced by the faults 
in the workmanship. A blemish may be easier 
remedied than a defect is corrected or a fault 
repaired.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* blem '-ish -a-tole, a. [Eng. blemish; able.] 
Able to be blemished. 

In comjws. in the word nnbleraisLable 
(Milton) (q.v.). 

blcm -ished, * blem'-ysshed, * blem - 
SChyde, pa. par. A n. [Blemish.] 

L Ord. Lang. : In aensea corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

" llufjc crowds on crowds out-poured with bUmUh'd 

As If vn time's last verge this frame of things had 
6hook.” Thornton : Cutelr of Indolence, it -H. 

II. Her. : Having an abatement or rebate- 
ment. (Used of a sword having the point 
broken off.) 

blem'-ish-mg, * blem -isb-yng, * blem - 
schynge, pr. par., a., k s. [Blemish, r.] 

A* & B. wi 3 pr. par. and partieip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. -4s substantive : 

L The act of disfiguring or damaging by 


means of a blow, or in any other way ; the 
state of being so injured. 

" Blcmtchyttge : Vbfutcacto.’— Prompt. Parv. 

2. The act of tarnishing honour or anything 
similar ; the state of being so tarnished.* 

“. . . to the lowe of vs ami greate blcmiihyng of our 
houourx "—Hall : lit*. VI it., an ■*- 

* blem -ish-less, * blem' -ish-lesse, a, 

( Eug. blemish; -less ; O. Eng. -Itsse.) Without 
blemish. 

" A life lu all co blcmishlcue, that we 
Enoch's return may sooner hope, than be 
bhould be outsbin’d by any." 

FeUham : Lutoria, c. 87. 

* blem'-isb-ment, $. [Eng. blemish ; -meat. 
In Norm. Fr. blemishmcnt, blemissment — in- 
fringement, prejudice.] [Blemish.] The state 
of being blemished ; blemish, disgrace. 

" But rul'd her thoughts with goodly governemeut, 
For dread of blame and honours 

Spenter: F. IV li. 36L 


ble'-mus, 3. [From Gr. (blcma) = (1) a 

throw, a cast of dice or of a small missile, 
(2) a shot, a wound, (3) a coverlet] 

Entom. : A genus of predatory Beetles of 
the family Harpalidae. About six are British ; 
all but one of a pale yellow or ochre colour. 
The type is Blcmus fasciatus. 

blenQb (1), * blen<?he, * blcn-phen, 

* blinpbc, 4 blanpb. (p^et- blinte, blente, 
bleynte, Ac.), v.f. A i. [From A S. blencan 
= to deceive ; O. Icel. blckkja ; O. Eng. blench, 
blcnke = a device, an artifice. Skeat suggests 
that it is a causal form of blink (q.v.), mean- 
ing properly to make to blink, to deceive, to 
impose upon, as drench ia of drink. ] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1, To deceive, to cheat. 

2. To obstruct, to hinder, to impede. 

“ The rebels besieged them, winning the even ground 
on the top, by carrying uu great trusses of bay before 
them, to WenrA the defendants' sight, uml dead their 
shot. 1 *— Curetr. 

3. To shirk, to avoid, to elude. 

B. Intrans. : To shrink back, to draw back, 
to turn aside, to flinch ; to give way from lack 
of resolution, or from the perception of danger 
which cannot be met. (In this sense cou- 
founded with blink.— Skeat.) 

" Th-uine sbaltow blcnche at a berghe bere-no-fulM 
Witness*."— La ngland: Fieri the Plowm. ; Patrut, B. 
V. 589 |ed. Skeat). 


4 blench (2), *blen-scbyn, *blcm yssh- 

en, v.t. [Blemish, v.] To blemish. 

“ , , yif it blmchsd were." 

William of Patcmc. 2.47L 

blench, 3. [From blench (1), v. (q.v.).] 

I. Gen . : A start. 

* 2. Spec. : A deviation from the path of 
rectitude. 

“ Most true it lx that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and stmngely ; but, by nil above, 

These blench** gave ray heart another youth. 

And wonw c&says jirov d thee ray beat of love." 

Shakesp. : .Son. 110. 

blcnQh, a. [From Fr. blan c (m.), blanche (f.) 
= white.] [Blakch.] White, as in the fol- 
lowing compounds : — 

* blench cane, s. "Cane,” by which is 
meant duty paid to a superior, whether iu 
money or kind in lieu of all other rent ; quit- 
rent [Cane.] So called probably from being 
often paid in while money —i.r., in silver. 
(Acts Jas. VI.) (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

blench-holding, blanch-holdlng, s. 

Law : Tenure of land by the payment of 
rent in “white ” money, f.c., in silver, in con- 
tradistinction to blackmail = rent paid in 
work, in grain, Ac. (Bluckstone : Comment . 
bk. ii., cb. 3.) 

blench - lipped, blench lippit, a. 

Having white lips. 

“She wm lung-toothed, an’ btench-Upfdt * 

Edin. May. (June, 1817), pi 231 (./umkfvu.) 

* blenche, v.t. [Blench (l), i\] 


blenched, pa. par. A a. [Blench, v.t] 


* blench -cr, * blench -ar, ». [From Eng. 
blench, v., and suff. -rr, -ar . ) [Blancheh.] 


* I. A person who or a thing which inspires 
fear, or makes one start, or renders anything 
ineffectual. 


“ Lyke a« the good huabande, when he hath Bowen 
his gryunde, BetUtli vp cloughtes or tbrede*, wluche 
some call ahalles, some blench ir*. or other lyke ehewes, 
to fwire away, byrdts, . . ."—Kir T. Elyot ; The Ou- 
ter nor r. L 23. 


fete, fet, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a- qu — kw. 
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** His vulour should direct at, and hurt thoaa 
That stand hut by aa bUnchrrs." 

ti+ium. Fist. ; Love'* Pilgrimage, if. L 

blSnQh -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Blench, v.i. 
& t .] 

A. & B. As present participle <£ participial 
adjective : Iq senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive: The act of shrinking 

back ; the state of giving way ; a blink, a 
winking, a wink. 

" And thus tbiukende I *tonde still 
Without blenching# of mine eie." 

Gower: Con. A., bk. vi. 

blend (1), * blende, * blen-den, * blan - 

den (pret. blended, t blent ; pa. par. bleiulcd, 
* blent) (Eng.), blend, bland(.$cote/i), v.t. & i. 
[A.S. blandan, pret. bland, pa. par. blonden — 
to mix, blend, mingle. In Sw. &. lcel. blanda ; 
Dan. blande, all = to mix ; 0. H. Ger, blantan .] 

A. Transitive : 

To mix together in such a way that the 
things mingled cannot easily be separated 
again ; to confuse, to confound. Used-— 

1. In an indifferent sense : 

(1) Lit. : Of two liquids, or two gases, or 
anything similar. (Iu this aause it is often 
used of the mixture of two kinds of whisky.) 
Loss properly of the mechanical apposition of 
a solid and a liquid. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) Of persous aprung from the blood of two 
distinct races. 

"... Indiana and Spaniards blended In various 
dewMi."- Dartrin ; Descent of Man, vol. L, pt t. ch. 
Til., p. 225. 

( b ) Of things generally. 

” Harpy the bard {If tbAt fair name belong 
To hun that blends no fable with his song).’* 

Cowper : Hope. 

*2 . In a bad sense: To npoil, to corrupt, to 
defile, or blemish by auch intermixture ; or 
simply to blemish. 

*' Yet 111 thou hlamest me for having blent 
My usuin with guile and traiterous Intent.” 

Spenser: F. Q., 1. vi. 42. 

B. Intrans.: To become mixed, or to be 
mixed, in tha same senses and connections as 
the transitive. 

** Widens the fatal web — Its Hues extend, 

And deadliest poisons la tbe chalice blend." 

If ordsioorth : OUo for a General Thanksgiving. 

"Fragrance, exhaled from roee and citrou bower, 

Blends with tbe dewy freshness of the hour.'* 

ilemans : The Abencerrage, c. L 

" Whera tha tall pine and poplar blend on high I” 
i/cmans : The Last Constantine. 

* blend (2), v.t. [Mid. Eug. blendan — to 
make blind.] To hliod, to obscure, to deceive. 

” Why lest reason, blent through passion, nought 
descry de.'* Spenser: F. (<»., II. iv. 7. 

blend, s . [Blend (1), v .) 

1. A mixing of different qualities of a com- 
modity, as of tea, tobacco, or whiskey, 

2. The commodity resulting from auch 
mixture. 

blende, blend, a. [In Ger. blende = (1) a 
blind, a folding-screen, a mock window, (2) 
the mineral described below ; from blcndcn = 
to blind, to dazzle.] 

1. Min. : A native aulphide of zinc (ZuS). 
Compos.: Sulphur, 32*12— 33*S2 ; zinc, 44 67 
— 67*40, sometimes with smaller amounts of 
Iron oud cadmium. Itocenrs iu regular letra- 
bedra, dodecahedra, and other monoraetric 
forma ; it ia found also fibrous, columnar, 
radiated, plumose, massive, foliated, granular, 
&c. Its colour is either white, yellow, or 
brown-black. Different varieties of it exist 
in Derbyshire, Cumberland, and Cornwall, as 
well as on the continent of Europe, in 
America, &c. The Derbyshire variety is called 
by the mincra “ Black-jack." [No. 2. See 
also Black-Jack.) Blende is called also 
Sphalerite (q.v.). Dana divides it into (1) 
Ordinary (containing blmde or sphalerite, 
little or no Iron). [Cleiophane.) (2) Ferri- 
ferous (containing 10 or more per cent of 
iron). [Maomatite.] (3) Cadmuerous (con- 
taining cadmium). (Pbzi ur amite.] (Dana.Ac.) 

2, Mining & Manu/ac. : The above-men- 
tioned ** Black-jack " treated by roasting ami 
destructive distillation in coni bination with 
charcoal in a vessel from which tha air is ex- 
cluded. By access of air the metal hums and 

} >usses off as the white oxide, which Is col- 
ected and forms a pigment known as zinc- 
white. 

t blcnd’-cd, t blSnt (Eng.), blon-dit 
(Scotch), pti. par. A: a. (Blend, v.t.] 


Tha form blent is now only poetic. 

** 1 heard a thousand blended notes. 

While in a grove I aat reclined.* 

Wordsworth : Lines ; In Earty Spring. 

" Elder and bo rat) — friend, foe— In one red burial blent" 
Byron: Ch. liar., iii. 28 

blended beer, blendit beer, s. Beer 

or big mixed with barley. (A’cofc/t.) 

'• Blended beer, that is, a mixture of rough beer and 
of barley {so common in Fifes hire), is not used iu this 
county. —Agr. Surv. Peeb., p. 145. 

blend’-er, s. [Eng. blend; -er.] One who or 
that which blends, 

blend -Ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Blend, v.i. & f.] 

A. & B .As present participle £ participial 
adjective : Iu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Idinguage : 

1. The act of mixing aoy two things toge- 
ther. 

2, The state of beiog ao mixed. 

II. Fainting: Tha method of laying on 
different wet colours so that when dry they 
may appear to tha aye to blend insensibly 
into each other. 


blend’-ous, a. [From blende (s.), and auffix 
-m/s.] Full of blende. (Webster.) 

blenk, s. [Blink.] (Scotch.) 

blen-nf-i-dse, s. pi. [Blennius.] 

Ichthy. : A family of fishes separated from 
tha Gobi id*, to which they are much akin, 
hut from which they differ ia the ventral fins. 
These, if present at all, have two, or at most 
only a few rays, and are placed far forward on 
the breast, or even on the throat. The best- 
knowu genera ara Blennius and Anarrhieas. 
The latter has no vautral fins. [Blennius, 
Anarrhicas.] 

blen-m-us, a. [Lat. blennius aod bhndius’-- 
a marine fish worthless for food ; Gr. 0Aew6* 
( hknnos ) = (adj.) drivelling, (s.) (1) mucous 
matter, (2) tha above-named fish. Named 
from tha ahuodance of mucous matter spread 
over its miuute acales.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of spiny-finned fishes, the 
typical one of the family Blenniid*. The 
species are small, agile fishes of no economic 
value, often left behiud in pools hy the retreat- 
ing tide. They have long dorsal and large 
pectoral fins, whilst their heads are often fur- 
nished with tentacles, simple or hranehed. 
Yarrell enumerates five species as British, 
viz., Blennius Montagui (Montagu’s Bleony), 

B. acellaris (the Ocellated Blenny, or Butter- 
fly-fish), B. gutturiginosus (tho Gutturiginous 
Iflenny), B. pholis (the Shanny, or Shan), aod 
B. Yarrclli (YarrelTs Bleony.) 

blen-nor-rhce'-a, S. [Gr. 0AeVva (blenna ), 
aod 0 A€vvos (blennos) = mucus ; and pern (rheo) 
= to flow.] 

Med. : A geuns of disease*, including those 
which consist of mucous discharges, especially 
from the geoital and urinary systems. 

blen'-ny, s. [Blennius.] The English name 
of the several fishes belonging to the genus 
Blennius (q.v.). 


* blenschyn, v.t. [Blemish, r.) 

” Blmtrhyn (blcmyssheu. P.) Obfuscn, Cath.**— 
Prompt. Paro. 

* blensshlngc, s. The act of extinguishing 
a fire. [Bleschynge.] 


t blent (1), pa. par. [Blended.] (Obsolete in 
prose, still used in poetry.) 

" Punishment Is blmr with graca** 

Scott : The Bride of Trxortnain, 11. 2d 

* blent (2), pret. of v ., pa. par., & s. [Blink, t\] 

A. As preterite of verb : 

1. Glanced ; expressing the quick motion of 
the eye. 

" Rneaa blent him by, ami suchlnnly 
Vtider aiie ralk at the loft alile did spy 
A lie woundei' laru« casML" 

Doug. : Virgil. 183, 25. 

2. Lost. 

“That of my alcht tbo vertew halo I bl#nr 
King* t}uair, Hi. 1. 

B. .4s past participle : Seen at a glance. 
[Yulent.] 

C. As substantive : A glance. 

" At that dn*ry vnarmvt wlcht waji tfed. 

And with aiie blent a«>out sim>ni full itkhI * 

Doug. : Virgil, 40, 60. (yumjeton ) 

* blco, s. [Blee.] 


bleph’-ar-is, s. [Gr. £A (ifxxpis (blepharis) = 
the eye-lash.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of fishes belonging to the order 
Acanthoptera (spiny-finned fishes), the family 
Sconiberidfe (Mackerels), uod the section of 
it of which the genus Zeus is the type— that 
containing fishes of extraordinary breadth in 
comparison with their length. 

2. A genus of insects, ordeT Ortlioptera, 
fam. Mautidie, or a sub-geuus of Mantis. 
Blepharis clegans is from Teuasserini. 

bleph-a-ri'-tis, S. [Gr. &\4<})apov ( blepharon ) 
= an eyelid ; suff. -iris.) 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the eyelids. 

blcph-a-ro, pref. [Gr. 0Ae<fmpov (blepharon) 

= an eyelid.] 

Pathol. : Pertaining to the eyelids (tha 
raeauing completed by the second element). 

bleph-a-ro-plas- tic, a. [Blepharo- 
plasty.") Pertaining to blepharoplasty (q.v.). 

bleph-a-ro-plas -ty, s. [Pref. blepharo-, and 
Gr. 7 tA aaro? (plastos) = formed, moulded.] 

Surg. : The operation for a new eyelid by 
transplanting a piece of skin from a neigh- 
bouring part. 

bleph -a-ro-rhaph-y, s . [Pref. blepharo 
and Gr.* pa</»i} ( rhaphe ) = a sewing, a seam.] 

Surg. : The operation for uoitiog tha eyelids 
after the enucleation of the eyeball. 

bleps’-I-as, s. [Gr. £A ( blepsias ) = an 
unidentified fiah.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of apiny-finnad fishes be- 
longing to tha family Triglidse (Gurnards). 
Tha only known species is from tbe Aleutian 
Islands. 

* blere (1), v.t. [Blear, v.] 

* bier© (2), * bler'-en, v.i. [M. H. Ger. 

blcren.] To weep. (Prompt. Pare.) 

* blere d* pa. par. & a. [Bleared.] (Rem. of 
the Rose. ) 

* bler-eyed (eyed as id), * blere-iyed* a. 

[ Blear-eyed.] (Prompt. Parr.) 

* bler-yd-nesse, “blere iyed-nesse, a 

[O. Eug. bier , blere, iyed — blear-eyed ; ~ness« 
= Eng. -ness.] The state or quality of having 
blear eyas. [Blear-eyed.] 

” Blerydnette (birrs iyednesse, P.) Lippitudo."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

* bler-ynge, e. [Blearing.] The act of 
making faces at, or instilling a person. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bles, s. [Blaze (2).] 

* ble -sand, pr. par, ("Blaze.] Blazing. 

"Qubllt ahortly, with tbe blesand torch of day* 
Gawin Douglas: +£neid, bk. xll. Prolog us, 23. 

bles-bdck* s. [Dut. bles = forelock, blaze (a 
horse wdth a blaze) ; boh — goat, ha goat.] An 



BLESHOCK. 


antelope, the GazeJla albifrons, found in South 
Africa. 

♦ blcsph'-in, * blcsch'-$fn* v.t. [0. Dut. 
blcschen.] To extinguish. (Used of fire.) 

** BI#S’ hyn‘. nr qweucbyii* (blewhyn, P.) Ertinguo." 
—Prompt. Parv. 

* blese, s. [Blaze, «.] (Prtwipf. Pare.) 

bldss (1), * blossc, * blisse, * bl^s’ sjhi, 
• blcs -8Sn, * blls-scn, * bles sl-en. 


boll, b 5 ^; p6ilt, J<^1; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; .expect, Xtnophon, exist, -mg. 
-c\an, -tlan = shorn, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -^lon — zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -blo, -die, &c. = bel, dpL 
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* bletf-sf-en (pret Ac pa. par. biased, blest, 

* blessede, * blissed, * bliscede, * bhtsed), v.t. & i . 
[A.S. blctsian, bUdsian = to bless ; O. Northuiob. 
bloedsia. These forms point to ao orig. 
llddisdn (not fouodl = to reddeu with blood. 
Sweet suggests that in heathen times it was 
primarily used in the sense of consecrating 
the altar by spriokling it with the blood of 
the sacrifice. (Skeat.) In folk-etymology the 
word has beeu confused with bliso . 


bless (1), v. 

A. Transitive: 

1. To consecrate ; to set apart for a holy 
or sacred purpose. 

•• And Ood Wcucff tbe seventh day and sanctified 
it'*— Gen. ii. 3. 

2. To hallow with prayer and religious rites, 
to ask a blessing on (as food). 

3. To sign with the sign of the cross as a 
defence against evil. 

" He lift® vp ys hond and blessed him than, and re- 
comandedeni to god alinigbte.**— Sir Ferumbras. 256. 

TJ In this sense it is also reflexive. 

“ The more devout 

Arose and blessrd themselves from head to foot" 
Dryden : Hind Sc Panther, iil. 496. 

4. To protect from evil (prob. originally by 
signing with a cross). 

** Bit** me from this woman.” 

Fletcher : Mildgoose Chase, i. 3. 

5. To wish or pray for, or to prophesy or 
promise happiness, success, or advantage to, 
another ; to pronounce a benediction upon. 

•• Whom the Lord of hosts shall blent, saying. Blessed 
he Egypt iny people, and Assyria the work of my 
bands, and Lrael mine inheritance."— Isa. xix. 25. 

6. To render happy or successful, or confer 
advantage upon, by giving one a gift, by 
acquitting one from a charge, by preserving 
one, by promising or prophesying to one future 
happiness in this world or the next, or in any 
other way. 

"The quality of mercy Is not strain'd ; 

It droppetn, as the gentle rain of heaven 
t" pou the place beneath. It is twice bless'd ; 

It blcsseth him that gives, aud him that takes." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

7. To felicitate or congratulate, on beiog for 
the time happy, or expecting to be so io the 
future. 

"Then Tol sent Jorem his son unto king David, to 
salute him. and to bleu him. because he had fought 
against Hadadezer. and smitten him: for Hadadezer 
had war* with Toi.“— 2 Sam. via. 10. 

8. To extol, to magnify, praise, or glorify. 

*' Bleued be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath blessed us w ith all spiritual blessing* 
in heavenly places in Christ. "—Fphes. ». 3. 

B. /nfrems ; To give thanks. 

** Blescieth on and gledieth.”— Ancren Riwle, p. 358. 

• bless (2), * bliss (pret. A: pa. par. blist), v.t. 
[From Fr. blesser = to hurt, to injure.] To 
wound, to strike, to beat. 

"The battle . . . when they bleued your worship's 
cheek teeth. '— Sleffon . Don Quixote, I. tit 17a 

• bless (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; probably a 
special meaning of bless (1) or bless (2) ; hardly 
an independent word. ( N.E.D .) 

1 . To wave about, to hrandish. 

"They . . . hurning blades about their heade* doe 
Spenter : F. I. v. 6. 

2. To brandish (a weapon) round. 

"His armed head with his sharp blade he blest* 
Fairfax ; Tasso, ix. 87. 


bles-sed, blest, * blissed * blis-^ede, 
* blet'-sed, pret., pa. par., a., & s. [Bless 
0), v.] 


A* & B. ^-1$ pret. & past participle : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As participial adjective. Spec . — 

1. 0/jicrsons or Beings 

(1) Ilappy. 


*• Blest country, where these kingly glories shine ! 
Blest England, if this happiness be thine !** 

Cow per: Table Talk. 

(2) Holy. 


" When you are desirous to be blest. 

I'll blessing beg of you." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, UL 4. 

(3) Worthy of great veneration (the idea of 
holiness and happiness still remaining). 

(a) Worthy of absolutely limitless venera* 
tion, all-adorable, as the Blessed Trinity. 

(b) Worthy of high veneration, ss ** the 
Blessed Virgin." 


* And then their worship of image*, and invocation 
of Angels and Saluts. and tbe bleued Virgin, in the 
Mme solemn manner, ami far the same hlesaiugs and 
benefit* which we beg of Ood himself. '— TillvUon (3rd 
ed. 1722*. voL i., ser. ix. 


2. Of things : Producing happiness, bestow- 
ing health and prosperity. 

M Of mingled prayer they told : of Sabhath hour* ; 

Of morn’s farewell, and evening's Mewed meeting." 

Hrtnant : Tomb of Madame la nghans. 

D, j4j jufosfa afire ( formed by omitting the 
noun or pronoun with which the adjective 
blessed or blest agrees) : Happy people or 
beings. 

1, /no general sense. 

"... hut there they still enjoy a secondary houonr, 
as the blest of the under- world. ’—Orofe: Hist Greece, 
pt L, ch. IL 

2. Spec. : Persona or beings happy in tbe 
other world. 

blessed-fair, o. Blessedly fair; happy 
as w*ell as fair. 

" But what’s so blcued-fair that fears no blot?" 

Sfvakesp . .- Sonnet 92. 

blessed-thistle, ». The English name 
of a thistle, Cnicus benedict us, formerly called 
C. centaurea benedicta. Both the English name 
and the Latin specific appellation refer to the 
fact that formerly it was believed to destroy 
intestiual worms, to cure fevers, the plague, 
and even the most stubborn ulcers and can- 
cers, an opinion for which there seems to 
have been no foundatioa whatever. 

* blcs-sede, pret. of v. [Blissen.] 

* bles'- Bed -full, o. [Eng. blessed; fuU.] 
Full of happiness. 

“This bleued/ ull state of inau . . ."—tidal : Rom. iv. 

* bles -sed-ly, * bles'-sed-lye, adv. [Eng. 
blessed ; -ly, -lye.] 

1. Happily, fortunately. 

" By foul play, as thou say’st, were we heaved thence ; 

But bleuedly holp hither." 

Shakctp. : Tempest, L 2. 

2. Holily ; in a holy manner. 

"The time was bleuedly lost Shakesp. : Ben. r., 
iv. L 

bles -sed-ness, * bles -sed nes, s. [Eng. 

blessed ; -ness. ] 

1. Of happiness : 

(1) Gen. : The state of being blessed or 
happy. 

"And found the bleued nets of being little." 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., iv. 2. 

(2) Spec, : Tbe state of being so from the 
favour of God, and tbe feeling of it. 

(a) In this world. 

" Where is the bleued nets 1 knew 
When first I saw the Lord." 

Cove per: Qlney Bymn*. 

(fo) In the other world. 

" The assurance of a future bleuedneu it a cordial 
that will revive onr spirits more in the day of ad- 
versity, thau all the wise sayings and considerations 
of philosophy." — TiMotton, vol. 1., Ser. 5. 

2. Of holiness : Holiness, sanctity, real or 
imagined. 

^ Single blessedness: The state of being un- 
married. 

bles'-ser, 3. [Eng. bless; -er.] One who 
blesses. (Used specially of God.) 

"... reflecting upon him as the givet of the gift, or 
the bleuer of the action, or the aid of the desigu."- 
Bishop Taylor: Boly Living, a 4. Of Humility. 

* bless ful-ness, s. [Blissfulness.] 

bles'-sihg. * bles'-singe, * bleB-Byng, 
* bles’-syhge, * blet’-sihg, pr. par., a., 
& s. [Bless (1).] 

A. & B. ^4s pr. par. and partidp. odj. : la 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. j4s substantive : [A.S. bletsung (Benson) ; 
bledsung (.Somner).] 

I. The act of wishing, praying, or prophesy- 
ing good to ; benediction. 

. . as he delighted not in blessing."— Ps. cix. 17. 

t IL The state of being blessed. 

"... receiveth blessing from God."— Heb. vi. 7. 

11L The worda thus pronounced ; also the 
divine favour, tbe happiness, or other advan- 
tage promised. 

1. The words pronounced. 

" The i>erson that is called kneefeth down before the 
chair, and the father layetli his hand uj»on his head, 
or her head, and giveth the bleuing."— Bacon. 

2. The Divine favour, or the feeling of it ; a 
Divine gift. 

" The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich, and he 
eddeth no sorrow with it.*— Prop, x. 22. 

3. Means or materials for happiness, favour, 
advantage. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 


** A* different good, by art or nature given, 

To different nation* make* their blessing even." 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

(2) Spec . Among the Jews: A gift, a dona- 
tion. 

"... now therefore, I pr*y thee, take a blessing of 
thy servant. But he said ... I will receive nonet —2 
Rings V. 15, 16. 

See also ver. 20 and Gen. xxxiil 10, 11. 

(3) A person or community diffusing bsppt 
ness abroad. 

" In that day iball Israel be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, even a blessing in the mid»t of the 
laud."— /to. xix. 24. 

* bles sure, s. [Fr.] A wound,hurt. [Blecere.J 

blest, pret., pa. par., a., & s. [Blessed.] 

* blet (1), s. [Bleat.] 

blet (2), s. [Fr. blette, s. ; blet, in., blette , fern., 
sdj. = mellow, half rotteu (applied to fruit) ; 
Norm. Fr. bleque ; Pied, biet ; Ann. bl&d ; Wei. 
blydd — soft, tender ; Dan. blocl = soft ; Sw. 
blot; O. H. Ger. bleizza.] 

Bot . and Hort. : A spot formed on an over- 
ripe fruit, when the latter has began obviously 
to decay. (Generally in the plural) 

blet, v. i. [From blet (2), s. (q.v.).] 

Bot. and Hort. : A word coined by Professor 
Lindley in translating some of De Candolls’s 
statements with regard to fruita. He uses it to 
signify the acquiring a bruised appearance, as 
fleshy fruits do after they have passed their 
prime, and if they have not begun to rot. 
(Lindley: Introd. to Bot. (3rd ed.), 1S39, p. 356, 
note.) 

* blete, 3. [A.S. bUd =. a shoot, small branch, j 
Foliage. 

"YLf ich . . . me schilde wit the blete.”— Owl and 
Fight ingale, 87. 

* blete, * bletin, v.i . [Bleat, v.] 

* bletbe-ly, * blethe-li, adv . [Blithely.] 
(Morte Arthur, 4,147.) (William of Paleme, 
1,114.) 

* bleth, * blath, o. [A.S. bleath = gentle, 
timid; O. I cel. blauthr ; O. L. Ger. bldth; 

0. H. Ger. bidder .] Timid, fearful. 

" Ohe was for him dreful and bleth." 

Story of Gen. and Fzod., 2.590. 

bleth -er, * blath -er, * bl&d'-der, 
* bladdre, v.i. & t. [Blatter.] 

A. /nfran3. : To talk idly or nonsensically. 

"An »ome are busy bleth'rin'." 

Buttu: The Boly Fair. 

B. Trans.: To speak indistinctly, to stam- 
mer. 

"It blather'd huff before them a’ 

And afteutiines turn'd doited." 

Ramsay: Poems, i. 70. (Jamieson.) 

bleth -er (1), s. The same as bladder . (Scotch.) 
[Blatter, i\] 

bleth'-er (2), * blath'-er, s. [From blether , 
v.'(q.v.).] 

1. Babbling, empty or foolish talk, non- 
sense. (Scotch.) 

“ For an they wiuua had their blether. 

They'* get a flewet" 

Hamilton: Ramsay's Poems, IL 336. ( Jamiuon . ) 

Sometimes in the plural. 

" And then they didna need to hae the same blethers 
twice ower again."— Scott : Rob Roy, ch xiv. 

2. A stammering way, a stammer. (Used of 
doggerel rhymes which do not read smoothly.) 

" A* if the holy Psalmist thought o' rattling rhyme* 
In a blether, like his ain silly cllukum-clankum thing* 
that he ca's vers®."— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxL 

bleth -er-er, s. [Scotch blether ; -er.] A 
babbler. (Jamnwcm.) 

bleth ’-cr-ihg, * bleth'-er -in, * ble th- 
er-and, * blad'-dxand, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Blether.] 

A. k B. .43 pr. par. and particip. adj. : Ip 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 
"Elyth aud blctAerand in tho face lyk aue augell." 

Fordun: Scotichron., ii. 376. (T'amicion.) 

C. As substantive: 

]. Nonsense, foolish language. (/ami«on.) 

2. Statninering. (Jamieson.) 

bleth -l-sa, s. [From Gr. 0Atj0ei? (bletheis), 
aor. jiarticiple of 0aAAw (hallo) = to throw.] 

Entom. : A genus of predator}* beetles, be- 
longing to the family Harpalida?, or to that of 
Elaphridre. One species is British, the Blethisa 
mnltipunctata. It is a beautiful insect of a 
bronze or brassy colour, about half an inch 
long, with prominent eyes and many-punctate 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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elytra. It is found in marshy places, where it 
may occasionally bo seeo crawling on willowa. 

blet'-i-a* s. [Named after Luis Blet, a Spanish 
apothecary and botanist.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Orchidaee* (Orchids). The apeciea, 
which are elegant plants— the Bletia Tanker- 
villice (Tankerville'a Bletia) being specially 
fine— are not arboreal, but grow on the grouud. 
Several have been introduced into hot-houses 
from the Weat Indies and China. 

blct-I-dse, s. pi. [From bletia (q.v.).] 

Bot . : A family or sub-tribe of Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Malaxe*. Type, Mrtiu 
(q.v.). 

blet-on-l^m, ble'-ton-i^m, 3. [Named, 
after Bletun, a Frenchman, who alleged that 
he possessed the faculty described below.] An 
alleged faculty of perceiving and indicating 
subterranean springs aud currents by sensa- 
tiou. 

blct'-on-lst, ble' ton-ist, s. [Named after 
Iileton, a Frenchman.] [Bletonism.] One 
who claims that he possesses the faculty of 
bletonism 

* blet'-sing, s. [Blessing.] ( Ormulum , 

10 , 661 .) 

blet'-tihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Blet, v.] 

A- ft B, As pr. par , & particip. adj. : In 
a sense corresponding to that of the verb. 

C. As substantiw. Bot. and Hort. : A word 
introduced by Professor Lindley to signify 
acquisition by a fleshy fruit of a bruised ap- 
pearance, after it has passed its prime, and 
when it has not begun to decay. The process 
is best seen in the Ebenace* and Pomace* ; 
fleshy fruits belonging to other orders in 
general do not blet but rot away. [Blet.] 

" Blet ting is In particular a special alteration."— 
Liu dlcy ' Introd. to Hot., 3rd etL, p. 366. 

* blc’-tyn, v.t [Bleat, p.] 

"Bletyn'. as a *che]>e. Halo." — Prompt. Parv 

* ble -tyrige, pr. par. ft s. [Bleating.] 

” Blet ynge of a scbepe. Batatas.”— Prompt. Parv. 

* bleu. a. [Blue.] ( Castel off Love, ed. Wey- 
mouth.) ( Stratmann .) 

bleu tur quin, s. [From Fr. bleu = blue, 
and turquinc = a kind of turquoise.] 

Oof., Comm., Arch., £c. : A kind of marble 
occurring near Genoa and elsewhere. It is 
deep-blue upon a white ground with grey 
spots and large veins. 

* bleve, * ble -ven, * ble vyn, v.t. [A 
shorter furm of Bileave (q v.).J To remain. 

" Blevyn, or levyn aftyrwarde (blevjm or abydyn, 
K. PA Bemaneo. restat —Prompt. Parv. 

* ble-vjhrige, pr par & s. [Bleve.] 

A, ft B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: Iu aeusea corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. yls aufeshinfive: Tilings left; relies. 

" Blevynge, or relcve, or rrtefe (or levynge or relef, 
KA /W6g«ifa, vel relignU*."— Prompt. Parv. 

blew (ew na u), pret. o/v. [Blow, v .] 

*' . .. th© winds blew, and beat upon that house ; . . ." 
— Matt. vil. 27. 

* blew, * ble we, o. ft s. (Rom. of the Rose, £c.) 
[Blue.] 

* blcw'-art (ew as u), s. [Probably from a 
Scots blaewort, from the colour of the flowers 
= blue.] A plant, (he Germander Speedwell 
(I'eronica chanuvdrys). [Blawart.] 

M When the bletrarf b«ire a pearl." 

Bogy ll'Arn the Bye come /lame. 

blcw'-ball few as u), s. O. Eng. blew - 
blue, and ball ) A plant, (he Corn Bluebottle 
(Crnfourwi cyanus). [Blewblow.] 

blew'-blow (ew as u), $. [O. Eng. blew = 
blue, and Mow (2).] The aame as Blewball 
(av.). 

blew' it. ble wits (ew as u), s. (Probably 
from O. Eng. blew = blue. Cf. Fr. bluet, 
loosely applied botanically.) A mushroom, 
Agaricus personatus. (Chiefly North of Eng.) 

4 blex' tore, s. [From A S. blac = and 
(originally feminine) sulf. -5ferr] He who or 
that which blackens any person or thing. 


" Blext ere, K. Cft/mcafor."— Prompt. Parv. 

# bleyis,s. [Bleeze, Blaze.] 

bleyls-silver, 8 . The aame as Bleeze- 
money. (Jamieson.) 

4 bleyk, a. [Bleak.] (Lydgate: Storie of 
1'hebts, 1286.) 

* bleyk, V.t. The aame aa Bleach, v. (q.v.). 

“ Bleykclothe, or qwysters (blechen clothe, K. P. 
blekjm, H.j. Candido. —Prompt. Parv. 

* bleyke-ster, s [Bleystake.] 

* bley -ly, adv. [Corrupted from blithely (q.v.).] 

" Bteyly or gladely (hlythely, P.)."— Prompt. Parv. 

4 bleyne, s. [Blain.] 

Bleyne. Papula, Cath. et Ug. <n popaf— Prompt. 
Parv. 

4 bleynte (I), pret. of v, [Blink, v .] (William 
of Falerne , 3,111.) 

4 bleynte (2), pret. of v. [Blench.] Turned ; 
inclined. 

•* He cast his eyen upon Emelya, 

And therwithal he bleynte and cryed, a I " 

Chaucer: C. T., 1, 079-80. 

* bleyn-ynge, $. Blaining. 

"NoU hau thel bucled schou for bleynynge of ber 
belea." 

Piers the Ploughman $ Crede (ed. Skeat), 299. 

4 bley-stare, * bleye-stare, * bley-ster, 

4 bleyke-ster, s. [From O. Eng. bleyk — 
bleach, and sutf, - store = -ster.] He who or 
that which makes any person or thing white. 

" Blcystare. or wytstare (bley ster, K. bley cat are or 
qwytstare. H. bleykester or whytster, P). Candr 
darius, Cath. C F. —Prompt. Parv. 

4 bliant, 4 bleaunt, • bleeant, s. [O. Fr. 

blialt, bliaud, bliaut, from Low Lat. bliaUlus, 
bliaudus.) Fine linen, or a robe made of it. 

" A mayden of menske. ful debone re 
Blysnaude whyt watz hyr bleaunt.” 

Morris ■ Ear. Eng. All it. Poems ; The Pearl, A. 162-3. 

* blibe, 5. [Essentially tha same word as 
Bleb (q.v.).] The mark of a stroke. 

“ Some pari i’raei iters may tak briljes, 

Deserviu something war than blibet.” 

Taylor ; S. Poems, p. 9. {Jamieson. ) 

* blieh'-en-mg, s. [Cf. M. H. Ger. blichen = 
to gleam, to grow pale.] Prop. = pallor, a 
growing pale ; used to translate Lat. rubigo = 
rust or blight iu corn. 

* bliebt (cA guttural), o. [From A.S. blican = 
to shine, tu glitter; bleitr, pret (Somntr); 
lcel. blika, blikja = to gleam ] Emitting 
fl;ishea of light. (Used of the coruscation of 
armour in a battle .) 

" The battellis so brym, braitblle and blicht. 

Were joint tkr&ly in thrang, mouy thowsaud" 

i/oulate, lL U. (yumieion.) 

4 blic, s. [Blee.] 

* bliew, a. [Blue.] ( Chaucer : C. T ., 10,093.) 

4 blif, adv. [Belive, Blive.] (Sir Ferumb., 
ed. Herrtags.) 

blif-fart, s, [Bleffebt.] (Scotch.) 

bligb'-l-a (gh silent), s. [Named after Captain 
Bligh, who sailed from Spithead for Otaheite 
on 23rd December, 1787, as captain of H.M.S. 
Bounty, to obtain bread-fruit trees for intro- 
duction into the West Indies. He was deprived 
of his command of the Bounty by mutineers 
on board, aud turned adrift in his shill, with 
eighteen of the crew, in a small launch, on 
the 28th April, 1789 ; reached Timor on 14tli 
June of the same year, and England on March 
14, 1790 ; was sent again in 1791 (and this 
time successfully) to carry out hia original 
mission ; became Governor of New South 
Wales in 1806, and on 26th January, 1809, was 
arrested and deposed for tyranny. ] 

Bot. : A genut of plants belonging to tha 
order Sapindaee* (Soapworts). Bligh ia sapida 
ia the ash-leaved Akce-tree [Akee], Blighia 
is now considered only a synonym of Cupauia 
(q v.). 

blight (gh silent), s. [Etym. unknown. Jfc 
appears to have conre into the language early” 
inthe seventeenth century. (Int’otyrare, 1611.) 
Cf. blichening. The reference would be either 
to the pale colour of some half-witheied plants 
or to the wood of a tree laid bare through the 
stripping of the hark by means of lightning.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Gen. : Any physical cause unfavourably 


affecting the growth nf cereal plants, flowers, 
fruits, or whatever else is cultivated, nipping 
the buds, making the leaves and blossoms 
curl up and wither, imparting to them a 
aickly yellow hue, covering them with spots 
of an abnormal colour, or injuring them in 
any similar way. 

2. Spec. : A certain noxious influence in 
the air, of w'hich the haze often aeen in hot 
weather is the accompaniment, which is 
popularly supposed to injure plants, either 
directly by destroying their vitality, or indi- 
rectly by calling into existence fungi and 
insects, to which they become a prey. (For 
the real explanation of the phenomena, see II.) 

**. . . Ah, gracious he*\'en ! attend 
His fervent prayer : restrain the tempest * rage. 

The dreadful blight disarm." 

Bods ley : Agriculture, c. 3. 

3. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which makes a person droop, 
or that which ia fruitful or valuable waste 
away, decay, and die, 

" When you come to the proof once, the first blight 
of frost shall most infallibly strip you of all your 
glory. '—L Estrange. 

(2) The act of causing to wither ; the state • 
of being withered. 

•* But should there be to whom the fatal blight 
Of failing Wisdom yields a base delight.’ 

Byron : Death of /it. Bon. M. B. Sheridan. 

II. Science : To explaiu the effects on plants 
described under No. I., recourse must be hail 
to the teachings of meteorology, botany, and 
zoology. 

L Meteor. : If in early spring, when the 
shoots of plants are tender and succulent, aod 
exhale much moisture, the east wind, which 
is dry as well as cold, blow upon them, it 
makes the plants part with their moisture too 
rapidly, and thus does them injury. If night 
frosts eongeal the moisture in the delicate 
tiasues, these are likely to be rent asunder aud 
die. The turbid and hazy state of the atmos- 
phere, to which so much evil is popularly 
attributed, is caused by difference of tempera- 
ture between the earth and the air, and ha 3 
not ia it anything noxious to vegetation. 

" I complained to the oldest and beat gardeners, who 
ofteu fell into the same misfortune, and esteemed it 
some blight of the spring."— Temple. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Gen. : Many “blights" are produced by 
the attacks of parasitic fungi. The late Rev. 

M. J. Berkeley, the fungologist, believed 
that the fungi which in some cases have 
arrested the development of corn and other 
cereals, and made the plants decay, have at- 
tacked their roots, having grown originally on 
the decomposing remains of t lie previous 
year's crop stiB rooted in the ground. [Bar.- 
berry Blight, Mildew, Rust, ftc.] 

(2) Specially: 

(a) Plants of the fungoid genus Ustilago. 
(Minsheu.) 

(b) The English name of the fungoid genus 
Rubigo. It is called also Mildew (q.v.). 

3. Zool. : Other " blights ’* are produced by 
the attacks of inseets. The curling up of 
leaves generally arises from the caterpillars 
of lepidopteroiis insects. Some caterpillars 
hatched from eggs deposited inside leaves 
mine within the latter unseen for a time. 
For instance, those of the Small Ermine Moth 
(Yponomeuta padella) do so when young; 
then, when grown sufficiently, they emerge in 
untold numbers and commence to devour tlm 
leaves themselves. Curled leaves often shelter 
Aphides, and sometimes Coccid* [Aphis, Coc- 
cus]. Galls are formed by Gall-flies [Cynips]. 
Species of many other genera and families can 
" blight " plants. [American Blight.) 

blight (gh silent), * blite (0. Scotch), v.t. ft L 
[From blight, a., or vice versd .) 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

I. To affect plants with wasting disease, 
produced by drought, frost, fungi, the attacks 
of insects, or other deleterious agencies. 

"This Vftjvmr beam up along with it aii.r noxious 
mineral steam* : It then blasts vegetables, bhghts corn 
anil fruit.* — Ifood uvirif. 

t 2. Similarly to affect animals or any of 
their organs 

" . . . blighted bo the tongue 
That names thy name without the honour due!" 

Scott : The I‘£rio>i of Don R nienck, v. 51. 

II. Fig. : To mar the mental or moral deve- 
lopment of any person; to prevent the reali- 
sation of hopes, projects, or anything similar ; 
to mar or stunt anything, or cause it to decay. 


boil, poiit, Jtfwl; cat, 5elL chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = L 
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(a) Of persons : 

’‘Sew'd in heart, and tone, and blighted.” 

Byron : Fart Thee WctL 

(b) Of things : 

*■ The stern domination of a hostile class had blighted 
V « fatuities of the Irisli gentleman.'' — Macaulay : 
Bi*. Eng., oh. xii. 

" In such men all virtue was necessarily blighted."— 
Arnold : Hist. Home, L <73. 

B. Intrans .: To cause to wither (lit. or fig.). 

’’The Lady Bloat, you must understand, has such a 
particular malignity In her whisper, that it blights 
like an easterly wind . " — Effect at or. No. <37. 

blight -cd (gh silent), pa* par. & a. [Blight, 
t>. 1 

A. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

M Nor pause to raise from earth a blighted flower.” 
I/nna nj * The Abencerrnge. 

" . . the blighted prospects of the orphan children." 
—Macaulay : iUst. Eng., ch. xiv. 

B. Her.: Blasted. (Blasted.] 

t blight -en (gh silent), v.t. [Eng. blight ; -*n.] 
[Bliohtnin’G. ] (Scotch.) To blight. (Jamie- 
son.) 

blight-ihg (gh silent), pr. par. A a. (Blight, 
v.] 

M Te wormi that eat into the hud of youth : 
Infectious as impure, your blighting power 
Taints in its rudiments the promised flower." 

Covrper: Conversation. 

blight -Iflg-1^ (gh silent), adv. [Eng. blight- 
in?; -?y»] In a blighting manner, so as to 
blight. 

* blight' - ning (gh silent), pr. par . & a. 
[Bliohten.J Same as blighting. 

"... in a place not subject to blightnlng winds, 
which are very destructive to these flowers" [hya- 
cinths].— J/oxwO.* SeL Trans., p. 266. (Jamieson.) 

* bli'-ken, v.i. [A.S, Wican ; M. H. Ger. 
6?icft«n.] To grow pale. (Nfrotmann.) 

” His ltppes shulle bliken.”— Relig. A ntiq., L M» 


• blik-i-en (pret. blykked), t>. 1. (O. Teel, blika ; 
M. H. Ger. blicktn.] To shine, to glitter. 

"The blod hrayd fra the body that blykked ofl the 
grene.*— Oato. and the Or. Knight, 420. 

•bllknen, v.i. (0. Teel. 6?tfrno.] To ahlne, 
to grow pale. 

“ Tbenne blykned the ble of tbe hiysrht ekwea.”— 
Early Eng AUit. Poems (ed. Morris). 1739. 

* blin, * blyn, * blyne, * blynne, • blin’- 
nen,*blane (pret. 6/an), v.i. A t. [A.S. 
blinnan (pret. blun) — to cease (Somner) ; 
blin , blina = a ceasing (Lyf)0 

A. /ntrans. : To cease, to desist, to atop, to 
halt. 


“ Till hem thxi raid onon. or thal wald blyne. 

And cryt. Lord, ahyde, your men ar raartyrit doun. 

Wallace, L 431, MS. t Jamieson .1 

B« Trans. : To cause to cease. 


“Other God will tbni non have 
But that lytili round knave 
Tbair bail! is for to Min.” 

Sir Penny C Aron.. 4P., L 141 


* blinck, v.i. & t. [Blink.] 


* blincked, pa. par. (Blink, v.f.] 

blind (1 ), • blinde, * blynde, * blend, a. & 

s. [A.S., O.S., Sw., Dan., Dut., &(N. H.)Ger. 
bliml ; Icel. blindr; Goth. blinds; O. H.Ger. 
blint ; cf. Lith. blcndsas = blind, Lettish 
blenst = to see dimly, O. Bulg. bkdu = dim, 
pale, with the A.S. ’factitive verb Weiufan = 
to blind, to make blind.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Subjectively : Unseeing. 

(i) Literally. Of men or other beings possessed 
of bodily eyes: Unable to see, destitute of 
sight, either from being born so nr because 
some disease Df or accident to the eya has 
fatally injured its power of vision. 

”... a certain blind man aat by tha wny-aido 
begging. xviii. S3. 

(ii) Figuratively: 

I. Of persons: 

(1) Not seeing or pretending not to sec, self- 
love, or love for another obscuring physical or 
mental vision. 

*• Tis gentle, delicate, aud kind, 

To faults compassionate or Wind* 

Covrper: Mutual forbearance. 

(2) Intellectually without light, destitute of 
understanding, without foresight (formerly 
had of applied to the thing unforeseen). 

" Blind cj tho future, and by rage misled." 

Prydcn. 

(3) Destitute of that illumination which 
springs from high moral or spiritual character. 


. . . and kuowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind.”— Kev. iiL 17. 

2. Of abstractions to a large extent personified : 

(1) Of love, veneration, respect, or other emo- 
tions personified: Without intellectual dis- 
cernment. 

" Her fault* he knew uot, Love is always blind.” 

Pope; January and May. 2*4. 

(2) Of elements, natural objects, c£ c., per- 
sonified: Unconscious; unable to plan or 
consciously to work out its own destiuy. 

"... exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind elements.’ 

li'ordneorfA.- Excursion, bk. rill. 

3. Of things. Of needles (in a sort of pun- 
ning sense): Without an eye, or with one not 
easily seen. 

" The smaller sort, which matrons use, 

Not quite so blind as they." 

Covrper: A Manual more ancient than the art of 
Poetry. 

IL Objectively : Unseen. 

1. So made that the light does not freely 
traverse it. Specially — 

(1) Dark. 

” Her threw into a dongeou deep© aud 6?ind" 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. xL 2. 

(2) Closed at the further end. [Blind- 
alley, Blind- lane.] 

“These tubes are nearly as large as crow quills and 
of great leutrth. They eud hy a Miiuf extremity."— 
Todd A Boxcman: PhysioL Anat., i. 426. Note. 

2. Not visible or not easily found becanse 
concealed from view, whether naturally or by 
human artifice ; or finally, because informa- 
tion respecting it is withheld. 

” There be also Mind fires uuder stone, which flame 
not out ; bat oil being poured upon them, they flamo 
oat**— Bacon. 

” To grievous and scandalous Inconveniences they 
make themselves subject, with whom any Mind or 
secret corner Is jadged a fit bouse of common prayer." 
—Booker. 

In many parts of England an imperfectly 
marked path is known as a blind path. Cf. 
the Lat. cacum iter. 


3. Not planned beforehand, unpremedi- 
tated, unintended, fortuitous. 


” Few— none— find wbat they iove or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, . . ." 

Byron: ChUde Harold, iv. 125. 


B, ^ls substantive (formed by the omission 
ef a noun after the adjective blind): 

. . the Intellectual, moral. and religious improve- 
ment of the young blind will soon . . ."—Pen. Cycl. 
iv. 524. 

The blind : Blind people taken collectively. 


“ The blind receive their sight , , Matt. xL 5. 


For tha causes which produce blindness 
aee Blinoness. The number of blind average 
about 1 to l,0i»0 of the population, ao that there 
are approximately 70,000 blind persoas in the 
United States. The deprivation of sight in no 
individual makes him attead to his other senses, 
which by continued exercise become more 
acute. The intellectual development of the 
blind is not prevented by their infirmity nearly 
ao mnch as it is in the case of the deaf, and 
tha list of blind mea who have distinguished 
themselves is a long one. When modem 
Christian philanthropy began to turn special 
attention to the blind’ it was thought euough 
to furnish them here and there with an 
“asylum" (Blind Asylum]; the extent to 
which they could be educated by proper means 
was not as yet understood. The Abb6 Valen- 
tine H any will far ever be gratefully remem- 
bered by* tbe blind, he having established the 
first school for their education in Paris in 
1784. Two years later lie had books for their 
benefit printed in raised or embossed cha- 
racters. In his footsteps have followed Mr. 
Jas. Gall of Edinburgh, Mr. John Alstone of 
Glasgow, Dr. How of America, Mr. Lucas of 
Bristol, Mr. Frere of London, Mr. Moon of 
Brighton, Mr. Wait of New York, and others. 
About 1S4S the whole Bible was printed at 
Glasgow in raised Roman characters, and in 
1S55-6 the Rev. W. Taylor, F.R.S., edited a 
sixpenny magazine for the benefit of the blind. 


blind-alley, blind alley, 5 . An alley 
which has no exit except by the aperture 
through whicli entrance was made. 


blind area, 5. 

Arch. : A space around the basement wall 
ef a house to keep it dry. 


blind asylum, s. An asylum for the 
Wind, properly a place where the blind may 
obtain an inviolate place of refuge, which was 
all that was originally thought of iq con- 


nection with them ; now their education is 
a primary object, though the word asylum 
is still often retained. Of blind asylums, 
schools for the blind, Ac., one was founded in 
Memmingen by Weef VI. in 1173, and another 
in Paris by St. Louis in 12t>0. The first in 
Britain was commenced at Dublin in 17S1, tha 
next in Liverpool in 1791. Others have been 
built io the large cities of Great Britain, aud in 
all the principal cities of tbe United States. In 
these the intellectual and industrial education 
of tbe blind has been very carefully attended to. 

blind-axle, 3 . An axle which runs but 
does uot communicate motion. It may form 
the axis of a sleeve-axle. It ia called also a 
dead-axle. It may, however, become a live- 
axle at intervals. [Live-axle.] 

blind-ball, 5 . A popular name given to 
various species of fungi belonging to the genus 
Lycoperdon, nnd specially to L. bovisUu 
(Britten <£ Holland.) [Blindman'b Ball.] 

blind-beetle, s. A popular name for 
any of the large lamellicom beetles (Geotrupes 
stercorarins or others) which are apt to fly 
against people. 

blind-blocking, s. 

Book-binding ; The ornamentation of book- 
covers by the pressure of an engraved or com- 
posed block with heat, lint without gold-leaf. 

blind-buckler, s. 

Naut. : A hawse-hole stopper. 

blind-coal, s. [Called Win/? becanse it 
produces no flame.] A mineral anthracite. 
(Chiefly Scotch.) 

blind-fish, s. An eyeless fish (Am&Jyopsis 
spelteus), found in the Mammoth Cave in 
Kentucky. 

blind-gallery, t. A gallery without a 
wiudow. 

blind harry, * blind harrie, * blind 
barie, s. 

1, Blindraan's buff. (Scotch.) 

“ And some they play'd at blind harrie .* 

Humble Beggar Herd s Collection , ii. 29. (Jamieson ) 

2. A fungus, the Puff-ball (Lycoperdon 
bovista), and other species. 

blind-lane, *. A lane narrow, dark, and 
with only one entrance, so that it could easily 
escape the eye of a pursuer. 

■' And even he made shift to file and escape throagh 
by-wRies and blind-lanes.''— Holland : Suetonius , p. 44. 

blind-level, s. 

Mining : A level Dr drainage gallery which 
has a vertical shaft at each end and acts as an 
inverted siphon. 

blind-needle, s. A needle without an 
eye. [Cf. A., I. 3.] 

blind-nettle, s. [The appellation nettle 
is given to these plants becanse their blades 
resemble those of the nettle proper, while 
Wind implies that they do not sting.] The 
name given to various labiate plants with the 
character mentioned in the etymology. Spec.— 

1, The genus Lamium, and particularly the 
species Lamium album. [Lamium.] 

2, Stachys sylvatica. [Stachys.] 
blind-shell, s. 

Artillery: An empty or unloaded shell, used 
only in practice. 

blind-side, blindside, s. That side of 
one on which one's intellectual vision or one's 
moral perceptions are weakest, and on which 
he may be most easily assailed. 

" He U too treat a lover of himself : this is one of his 
blindsides: the best of men, I fear, are uot without 
them.*— Steifr. 

•[ To get the blind side of a person : To assail 
Dne on the blind side with the view ofgainiug 
a favour from him, if not even of deceiving 
or cheating him. 

blind-story, s. [From Eng. 6?ind, a., 
and story = a floor.] 

Arch. : A term sometimes applied to the 
triforium as opposed to tbe clerestory— i.e., 
the clear story. 

blind-tooling, s. 

71oolr*6tndi«g: The ornamental impressions 
of heated tools uj>on book-covers withont the 
interposition of gold-leaf. (Knight.) 

blind- vessel, s. 

Chrm. : A vessel which has no opening in 
the side. 


cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hers, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pet, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, oa = e. ey = a» q.u — kw. 
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blind-worm, blindworm, s . (Eng. 
blind; and worm . In Dan. biindorm. So 
called from the small size of its eyes.] The 



BLIND-WORM. 

English name of a reptile, the Anguis fragilis, 
formerly considered a serpent, but now classed 
with the most aberrant of the lizards. It is 
more commouly called the Slow-worm. It is 
not venomous. It feeds on slugs. [Anouis, 
Slow-wohm.] 

" There the stow blind-worm left his slime 
On the fleet limh» that mocked hI time." 

Scott : Lady rf the Lake, ilL 5. 

blind (2), $. k a. [From blind (1). ftdj. (q.v.). 
In Sw. & Dut. blind ; Dan. blinde (Mil.).] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : Anything which hinders vision by 
interposing an opaque or partially opaque body 
between the object looked at and the eye. 

(2) Specially: 

(n) A screen. 

(5) A cover, a hiding-place. 

“ So, when the watchful shepherd, from the blind. 
Wounds with a random shot the careless hind." 

Dry den • .Eneid, iv. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which obscures the mental or 
moral vision. 

" Hardly anything in onr conversation is pure and 
genuine: civility exsts a blind over the duty, uuder 
some customary words."— L' Estrange. 

(2) Anything which stands as a cover or 
pretext for something else ; auything con- 
spicuously put forward with the inteution of 
concealing something else hidden behind it 

“These discourses set an opj>ositlon between his 
commands and decrees ; making the one a blind for 
tlx rxecutlou of the other "—Dr. Henry More: Decay 
of Piety. 

II. Technically : 

1. Carpetitry, Upholstery, £c. : A sun-screen 
or shade for a window. Bliuds are of two 
kinds— inside and outside. 

(1) Inside blinds: A window blind of the 
normal type, technically called a roller window 
blind, is a sheet of cloth dependent from a 
roller, and is used so as to cover the glass of 
a window and prevent j>eople outside from 
seeing what passes within. It also prevents 
too bright sunlight from entering the room. 
A Venetian blind is a Mind formed not of 
cloth but of long thin laths of wood, tied 
together, and within certain limits movable ; 
they are generally jjaintod green. Other 
window blinds are made of wire-gauze, per- 
forated zinc, Ac. There are also dwarf, spring, 
aud other inside blinds. 

(2) Outside blinds: The chief of these are 
Spanish, Florentine, Venetian, and shutter 
blinds. 

2. Fort if. : The same as Blindaoe (fort if.) 
(q.v.). It is called also a blinded cover. 

3. Saddlery: The same as Blinders (sad- 
dlery) (q.v.). 

B. .-Is adjective: Pertaining to a screen or 
anything similar. 

blind bridle, .*?. A bridle with blinds. 
(Saddlery.) [Blind (2), s. t II. 3. Blindlhs.] 

blind operator, s. An appliance for 
opening or closing a blind from the inside, 
and holding it securely closed, fully open, or 
In any intermediate position which may be 
desired. (Knight.) 

blind-slat, 4. [From F.ng. Wind (2). and 
slat = * narrow board designed to eonnect 
two larger ones or to support something.] 

Carp. tfc. ; An obliquely sot slat in a shutter, 
designed to throw oil rain white still admitting 
eoin j light. 

Jtliud-sUit Chisel : 

Carp.: A hollow chisel for cutting mortJscs 
In a common blind-stile {Blind-stile] to re- 
ceive the ends of slats. 

Jilind-slat Cutter: 

Carp. : A machine for cutting blind-slats 


from planks, finishing also their sides and 
ends. 

Blind- slat Planer: 

Carp. : A wood-planing maehine with side 
and edge cutters, adapted to act upon a 
narrow slat suitable for Venetian abuttere and 
blinds. 

Blind-slat Tenoning-machine : 

Carp. : A machine for cutting tenons on the 
end of blind-slats where they are to enter the 
stiles of the blind. (Knight.) 

blind-stile, s. [From Eng. blind (2), a., 
and stile (Carp.) = the upright piece in fram- 
ing or panelling.] 

Blind-stile Boring-machine : 

Carp. : A machine for boring in blind-stiles 
the holes for the reception of the tenone od 
the end of the slats. 

Blind-stile Machine : 

Carp. : A machine for boring holes in a stile 
for slats or mortises, sometimes spacing as 
well. (Knight.) 

blind- weaving, a. Pertaining to the 
weaving of a blind or anything similar. 

Blind-weaving Loom : 

Weaving : A loom with its warps far apart, 
and with an automatic device for placing 
within the shed the thin woollen Blips which 
form the filling or woof. 

blind-wiring, n. Wiring a blind. 

Bl i nd-wiri n g Machi ne : 

Carp.: A machine for the insertion of the 
Staples connecting a rod with a blind, (Knight.) 

* blind (3), blinde, s. [Blende.] 

blind, * blynde, * blyn'-dyn, v.L & i. 

[Mid. Eng. blinden.] [Blind (1).] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To deprive of sight by fatally in- 
juring tbe eyes. 

“ Blinded like lerpenta, when they gaze 
Upon the emerald's virgin blaze » ,T 

Moore: The Fire Worthippert 

II. Fig. : In any way to hinder perception. 

1. Of physical vision : 

(1) Subjectively : To dim or impede the 
vision of the eye by putting something in it. 

M I. blinded with my tears." 

Tennyun: A Dream of Fair Women. 

(2) Objectively: So to darken or cloud an 
object that the eye cannot see it distinctly. 

•’ So whirl the seas. such darkness blindt the sky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye." 

Dryden 

2. Of mental vision : 

0) Subjectively : To darken the understand- 
ing; to blind the intellectual perceptions, by 
self-interest, prejudice, or the deadening of 
moral sensibility through indulgence in vice. 

**. . . or of whose band have I received any bribe to 
blind aiiue eyes therewith T and I will restore it you " 
—1 Nani, xii 3. 

“ \Vh«» could have thought that any one could so for 
have been blinded hy the power of lust?" — Banyan ? 
P P . pt it 

% In this sense it is sometimes used re- 
flexivcly. 

**. . . the violation of thene Is a matter on which 
conscience cannot easily blind itself, . . ." — J. S. Mill : 
Fold. /'cow. (ed. lets), hk. t, ch. ix., j 2. 

(2) Objectively : To obscure or darken to the 
mind any objert of intellectual perception. 

"The state of the contrive ray between us he endea- 
voured, with nil his ait. to blind and confound."— 
SlilliHqfltvt. 

B. Intransitive. (Of the form blynde) : To 
become faded or dull. 

" That ho blyndes of ble In hour ther ho lygges.” 

Earl. Kng AHit. Poemt . CU-anneu (ed. Morns), 1,126. 

blind-age (agc=ig), s. [Fr. blindage; 
fmm blinder — blind, in a military sense. 
More remotely from Eng. blind, a. k s.] 

I. Saddlerif : A hood to be cast over the 
eyes of a runaway liorso with the view of 
stopping him. 

II. Fortification : 

1. A screen of wood faced with earth as a 
protection against tire. 

2. A mantelet designed to protect gunners 
at embrasures or sappers nnd miners prose- 
cuting a siege. (Mantelet.] 

blind’-cd, • blynd-cd, pa. jar. & n. 
(Blind. t>.f.] 

blinder, s. [Eng. blind : -er. In Fr. blinder 
(Mil.).) 

I. lie who or that which blinds. 


II. harness-making. Pl. Bliivlers : Flaps 
shading the eyes of a carriage-horse on the 
right and left to prevent his seeing properly 
on either aide. They are called also blinkers 
and winkers. 


blind -fold, * blind-felde. * blynd-fel- 
len, v.t. [Eng. blind, and fold, a corruption 
of O. Eng. fyllan = to strike, fell, hence the 
original meaniug was, to strike one blind.] 

1. Lit. : To prevent one from seeing, and 
thus virtually render him temporarily blind 
by binding a cloth round his eyes. 


And when they hod blindfolded him, they struck 
him oil the face, and a-ked hiiu, saying, Prophesy, 
who la it that smote thee 1 "—Luka xxii. CL 

_ 2. Fig. : To deprive of mental or spiritual 
vision by the interposition of prejudice, or in 
any similar way. 

"If ye will wincke In so open and cleare light and 
let youraelues be led blindfolded » and haue your part 
with the hypocrites In lyke ninne and mischief, . ." 
— Tyndall ; Worket, pi 84 L 


blind -fold, * blyn-feld, * biinde-fyide, 
* blind-fel-lyd, a . [Contracted from blind- 
folded (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : Having the eyes bandaged, so as to 
render them virtually “ blind " for the time. 

M Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 
Blindfold, he knew the path to cross." 

«Sco« .• The Lay of the Latt Minstrel, L 21. 

2. Fig. : Not able to see cr foresee auything. 

" Fate’s blindfold reign the atheist loudly owns. 

Aud Providence blasphemously detlirouea." 

Dryden Baum Cuique. 

blind -fold-ed, 11 blynde -fold -cd, pa. 

par. & a. [Blindfold.] 

" The shrift is done, the Friar is gone. 
Blindfolded as he came.” 

Scott : Rokeby. v. 27. 

blind -fold ed ness, s. [Eng. blindfolded ; 
-n«ss.] The state of being blindfolded. 


blind -fold- er, s. [Eng. blindfold; -er.) 
One who blindfolds. 


blind'-fdld-ing, pr. par. [Blindfold, v.] 
blind'-lng, * blynd -inge, pr. par., a., & s . 
[Blind, v.) 

A v B. As present participle <6 participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

1. As participial adjective. Spec. : Impairing 
actual blindness. 

** You nimble lightning*, dart your blinding flames 
Into her scorniul eyes !" Shakesp, . Lear. it. 4, 

2. Fig. : Obscuring physical, mental, or 
spiritual vision. 

"... through the midst of blinding tears.' 

H cman*: The Siege of Valencia, 

C. As substantive : A coating of sand, fine 
gravel, or anything similar laid over a newly- 
paved i*oad to fill the interstices between the 
atones. (Knight.) It is sometimes called 
binding. 


* blind iins, * blynd -ling is, * blind - 
linge, adv. [Ger. k Dan. blindlings. Eng. 
blind, ami adv. sufT. -ling, n nasalized form of 
-lice.] Having the eyes closed ; hoodwinked. 

" Qohen blyndlingU m the bn tall fey thay fleht." 

Dong. : Virgil, 6w, 22. (/amieron } 


bllnd -ly» * blinde -ly, adv. [Eng. blind, 

* blinde ; -ly. A.S. blindlicc.] 

1. Lit.: Without sight. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Without proper thought or inquiry, im- 
pliritly ; with implicit trust in the advice, 
judgment, or guidance of another. 

" How ready real for interest and pai ty is to charge 
athviiia ou those who will not. without examining, 
submit, and btiudly swallow their iionsmse.' — Locke. 

(2) Without judgment or direction. 

" How seas, nnd earth, and air. nnd active flame. 

Full through the mighty void ; and. iu their fall. 

Were blindly gather d In tlii* goodly ball." 

Dryden, 

blind -man, blind man, s. [Eng. blind, 
and man.] A man who is blind. (Lit. d: Fig. ) 

K Generally the two words, blind and man, 
are quite distinct, except in the compounds 
which follow. Bunyan, liowever, combines 
them to make a proper name. 

"And first among theiuselvc*. Mr Blindman, tlx 
foremnn, said. I sro clearly that tills man is » heretic.** 
— Auuyiin .• P. P.. pt i. 

blindman’s ball, blind man's ball, 

s. [So called because it i> In lievcd in Sweden, 
Scotland, Ac., that if its dust copiously cuter 
the eye, blindness will result.] A Scotch 
name f«>r a certain fungus, the Common Fuif- 
ball. It has also other names, as the Devil’s 
tSnutt-liox. Ac. [Bli\d-uall.] 


boil. b6^; pdilt, J<^1; cat, 9CU, chorus, chin, bcn<?h; go. gem; thin, thin; pin, n?; expect. Xenophon, e^lst, -l 6g. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -lion, -§1od - zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious — shus. -blc, -die. — bcL del* 
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blindness— bliss 


“ Lycoperdon borista. The Blind Truin' i Ball. Scot 
■ust. — Light/ oot, p. 1.122- (Jamieson.) 

bllndman's buff, s. [From Eng. blind ; 
man ' K an l O. Eng. buff = a blow.] [Buff.] 

1. Lit. : A game in which a person has his 
eyes bandaged, and is required to pursue the 
rest of the company till he catches one. Oo 
naming the person caught, he is released, and 
the one he has taken, being bandaged, becomes 
in turn the pursuer. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act, operation, or “ game” of finding 
one's way in literal darkness. 

•• Disguud In all the mask of night. 

We left our champion oa his flight; 

At fclindman Jbujfto grope his way. 

In equal fear of night autl day. —Budibras. 

(2) The closing of one's eyes against facts or 
arguments in a controversy. 

•• Ue imagines that I shut iay eyes again ; hut surely 
he fancies 1 play at blindrruiti $ bufi with him ; lor ue 
thinks I never have my eyes open.*— Stilling/leet. 

blindman’s een, blind man’s een, s. 

[Een in Scotch is = eyes.] The same as Blind- 
man's Ball (q.v.). {Scotch.) 

blindman’s holiday, s. Twilight, or 
rather the hour between the time when one 
can no longer see to read or work, and the 
lighting of candles. Ac. 

What will not bliad Cupid doe In the night, which 
Is his holiday.’’ — Sashe : Lenten Stuffe (ed. 

Hind ley 1, p. 68. 

blind ness, * blind -nesse, * blinde - 
nesse, *blynd nesse, * bly nd-nes, s. 

[From A.S. blindnes.] 

1. Lit.: The state of being blind ; temporary 
or permanent want of sight. 

^ Sometimes blindness exists from birth ; 
at other times it is the result of disease at 
some period or other of life. It may be pro- 
duced by the severer kinds of ophthalmia. 
Many soldiers of the British anoy which, on 
the 8th and 21st of March, IS01, fought the 
battles of Aboukir and Alexandria, were seized 
with ophthalmia while in Egypt, and on re- 
turning home communicated the disease to 
regiments which had never been in Africa ; 
many in consequence lost their eyesight. 
Malignant small-pox can produce the same 
result ; a large proportion of the blind men 
now in India were deprived of vision in this 
way. Patients become blind after fever, 
measles, hooping-rough, or convulsions, or 
through cataract, inflammation of some part 
of the delicate machinery of the eye, violence, 

> accident, or the decay of the system produced 
by old age. [For the treatment of the blind, 
see Blind (1), s. ] 

2. Fig. : Absence of intellectual perception, 
produced by ignorance, prejudice, passion, Ac. 

“Our feelings pervert our convictioua by smiting us 
with intellectual bliniiness .~ — Sain; The Emotions 
and the (2nd ed.) ; The Emotions, ch. i„ p. 25. 

•' It may be said there exists no limit to the Wind- 
new of interest and selfish habit . . Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), ch. 1L, p. 25. 

blink, * blincke, 4 blenk, v.i. A t. [Of 
obscure origin. Blenk is the oldest form, of 
which blink was an early occasional variant. 
Blink corresponds in its late appearance (c. 
1575) as well as in form and sense with Mod, 
Dut. blinken and Ger. blinken. which are equally 
obscure. It is conjectured that they nasalized 
forms of the stem blik — to shine, but their late 
appearance is not accounted for. (.V.E.D.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. To shine, to glitter, to twinkle. 

1, Gen. Of the sun or anything luminous, 
whether by inherent or reflected light : To shine, 
especially to do so for a brief period and then 
withdraw the light 

M When seven years were come and cane. 

The sun blinked fair on pool and stream." 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, pt IL 

2. Spec. Of the eye : 

(1) Lit ; To give the eye the twinkling mo- 
tion of anything glittering. 

(a) To wink designedly or unintentionally 
through weakness of eyes. 

“ So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a spy ; 

That, to trepan the oue to think 
The other bliud, both strove to 6Jf n*." 

Budibras. 

m His figure such as might his soul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame.” 

Pope : Bom. Iliad, bk. li. 

(b) To open the eyes, as one does from a 
slumber. 

'* The king wp blenkit hastily.* 

Barbour, vit 203, MS. 


(c) To take a momentary glance, even though 
the eye does not wink in doing so. 

•I Johnson interprets blenk in the example 
quoted as meaning, to see obscurely. 

” Blenk In this mirrour. man. and mend ; 

For heir thou may thy exetnpill see." 

Poems, 16th Cent, p. 212. 

"Sweet and lovely wall. 

Shew me thy chink, to Win* through with mine eyne." 

Shakesp. : Mid. Might's Dream, v. L 

(2) Fig. : To look with a favourable eye. 

",AU would go well, if it might please God to blink 
upon Scotland, to remove the three plagues that we 
hear continue there, . . ."—Baillie : Lett., ji. 117 
(Jamieson.) 

IL To become a little sour. (Used of milk. 
In Scotch phrase blcezed [Bleeze]. It pro- 
bably meant originally turned sour by a blink 
or gleam of lightning, or, it may be, bewitched 
by the wink of some evil eye.) [B. 2.) 

" I canoa tell you fat was the matter wi‘t [the ale], 
gin the wort was WinArtl, . . — Journal from London, 

p. a ( Jamieson .) 

B. Transitive : 

1. Purposely to avoid seeing, or at least 
attending to, a particular thing, as if by 
winking at the moment when it was presented 
for observation, as “to blink a fact ” 

2. To bewitch, to dim. (See example under 
blinked.) 

blihk, blyfike, * blyAck, * blenk, s. A a. 

[From Mint, v. (q.v.). In Sw. A Dan. blink , s. 
= a twinkling, glimpse, beam, glance, or 
sparkle. ) 

A. Assu&sh/nfire; 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen. : A ray, rays, or sparkle oflight 

(1) A momentary glimpse or gleam of light 
directly emitted by a fire, a candle, or other 
luminous body, or reflected from any surface. 

"Of drawiu swerdis sclenting to aud fra 
The briebt mettell. and vthir armour fere 
Quh&ron the son blenkis betis elere." 

Doug. : Virgil, 226. 8. 

“ Gi'e me the blink o* a candle. - — Jamieson. 

(2) The reflection of light, not necessarily 
temporary, from the surface of a body. 

% t Blink of the ice. Among Greenland 
whalers, Arctic navigators, £c.: That dazzling 
whiteness about the horizon, which is occa- 
sioned by the reflection of light from fields of 
ice. It is now more generally called the ice - 
blink (q.v.). {Falconer.) 

2. Spec. : The act of winking, a wink, or 
sudden glance of the eye, whether unintention- 
ally or as a signat to some other person. 

“The amorous blyncks flee to and fro." 

Turberville : The Lover obtaining his urish. 

“ But trow ye that Sir Arthur's commaad could 
forbid the gibe o* the tongue or the blink o' the e'e. or 
gar them gie me my food wi' the look o' kindness that 
gars it digest sae weel . . .“—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of time : 

(1) A very brief period of time, taking only 
about as long as the twinkling of an eye ; a 
“ twinkling.” 

" For nineteen days and nineteen nights, 

Of sun. or moon, or inidoight stern 

Auld Dune aever saw a blink. 

The lodging was sae dark sad dem." 

Minstrelsy of the border,’ lit 116. 

(2) A short period, but by no means so brief 
as that indicated under II. (1). 

“A blenk. or Win*, a twinkling of fair weather."— 
Sir J. Sinclair, p. 113. 

** Since human life is hut a blink. 

Why should we then its short joys sink." 

Ramsay: Poems, ii. 377. 

2. Of space: A short distance, a little way, 
such as may be passed over in a " blink ” of 
time. 

" There cam* a fiddler out o' Fife, 

A Min* beyond Bal weary, Ac." 

Jacobite Reties. L 2L (Jamieson. ) 

3. Of mental action or emotion : A spiritual 
glance. 

"... soul-refreshing 6/inAu of the Gospel, . . .“— 
Walker: Remark, Passages, p. Si. 

4. Of the Divine favour, or of worldly advan- 
tage bestowed : 

(a) A glance of loviog favour from God. 

(ft) A gleam of prosperity during adversity. 

" By this blink of fair weather in such a storme of 
forraiu assaults, things were again somewhat changed, 
and tbe Brucians encouraged.**— Bumc : Bist. Doug., 
p. 69. 

III. Abnormally ( always in the plural, 
blinks) : Boughs of trees used to barricade a 
path in a forest along which deer are expected 
to pass. (Crabft.) [Comp. Blencher.) 

B. As adjective: Blinking. [Blink-eyed.] 

blink-beer, $. Beer kept unbroached 
until it is sharp. 


blink-eyed, q. Having winking eyes. 

"... the foolish blink-eyed boye." — Gascoigne : 
Bmvbes. 

* blink -ard, s. [Eng. blink; and suff. -arc?.] 

1. Lit. : He who willingly, or from his eyes 
being weak, “blinks,” i.e., winks. 

*’ Brayneless blynkards that blowe at the cole." 

Skelton : The Crown of Laurel, (7V-rvc*.) 

2, Figuratively : 

(1) One who wilfully or inadvertently fails 
to take notice of something presented to his 
view. 

“ Or was there something of inteoded satire ; is tbe 
professor and seer not quite the blinkard he affects to 
be?"— Carlyle : Sartor Resartus. 

(2) Anything the light of which is feeble 
and twinkling. 

" In some parts we see many glorious and eminent 
stars, in others few of any remarkable greatness, and 
in some none but blinkards and obscure ones" — Hake- 
trill. 

blinked, * blincked, pa. par. A a. [Blink, 

v.M 

A. As pa. par.: See the verb. 

B. As participial adjective : 

L Dimmed. 

"... and keepe coatinuall spy 
Upon her with his other 6f»nc*ed eye. * 

Spenser ■ F Q., JIL lx. $. 

2. Evaded. 

bliilk'-er, s. [Eng. blink; -tr.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the singular : 

(1) In contempt : One who winks at the sight 
of dangers which he cannot avert. (Scotch.) 

*' There, seize the blinkers!” 

Burns: Scotch Drink. 

(2) A person who is blind of one eye. 
(Jamieson.) 

2. In the plural: 

(1) Literally: In the sense given under II. 
Saddlery (q.v.). 

“On being pressed hy her friends some time after the 
Restoration to go to court, * By no means,' said she, 
'anless 1 maybe allowed to wear blinkers."’— Gil pin : 
Tour fo the Lakes, voL ii., p. 154. 

(2) Fig. : A device to prevent mental vision. 

“ . . . nor bigots who hut ooe way see. 

Through blinkers of authority. 

Green : The Grotto. 

II. Saddlery: Prolongations of a borse’a 
bridle on either side, intended to preveot his 
seeing to the right and left or behind, and thus 
diminish the likelihood of his shyiug at ima- 
ginary danger or asserting his independence. 
Called also blinders and bbnds. [I.] 

blL&k tug, * Menking, pr. par. A a. 

[Blink.] 

A, A B. Aspr. par. and part icip. adj. : la 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

" Who hy a blinking lamp consume the uighf* 

Cotton: Epigram. 

C. As subsf. : The act of winking. 

" The amorous hlenking 
Of fair Oeseide.** 

Chaucer : The Complaint of Crtxeidt. 

* blinking - chickweed, b linkin g 
duckweed, s. A plant, Montia fontana. 
(Prior.) [Blinks.] 

blinks, s. [Blink, s.] Water-chickweed(Mon- 
fia fontana), and the book-name of the genus 
to which it belongs, from “ its half-closed 
little white flowers, peering from the axils of 
the upper leaves as if afraid of tbe light.” 
(Prior.) 

* blinne, v.i. & L [Blin.] 

•blirt, v.i. [Probably onomatopoeic,] To 
make a noise in weeping, to cry. (Scofcft.) 

“ I’ll gw you blirt with both your een." 

S. Proe., Kelly, p. 397. (Jamieson ) 

* blirt '-ie, a. [From Scotch blirt = a burst of 
wind and rain.) 

Lit.: Gusty with wind and raio. 

“ O ! poortlth is a wintry day. 

Cheerless, blirtie. cauld, au' blae." 

Tannahill: Poems, p. 19. (Jamieson.) 

* blisch-cn, v.i. [Blush, r.) 

bliss, * blisse, * blesse, * blis, * blysse, 
* blyss, * blys, * blisce.s. [A.S. blis, blys 
= bliss, joy, gladness, exultation, pleasure. 
From blithe' = joyful.) [Blithe,] 

L Happiness of the highest kind, unalloyed 
felicity. Used — 

1. Of heavenly Pelicity enjoyed hy angels or 
ransomed human spirits. [Blisseo.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot f 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a, qu - kw. 
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•‘And blew alle the bleated Into the blltte of paradise.” 
LangL : Piert Plowman ruion, iL 503. 

" That if th ® happle soule*. which doe powease 
Th Elysian field* end live lu lasting bleu*." 

Srxmser : p. Q , IV. r. 23. 

. and antedate the if mi above" — Pope; Ode on 
St, Ceciliat Dag. 1123. 

2. Less forcibly : Of earthly felicity enjoyed 
In certain circumstances. 


(1) By man. 

*’ fillu la the same In anbject or In king." 

Pvjxs ; Essay on Han, It. 58. 

(2) By the inferior animals. 

" lie leapt about, and oft did kina 
His master's hands in sign of 
„ Wordsworth : Blind Bighlaiut Boy. 

II. Glory. 

"And king of blltte in come sal he. 

Whs es he the king of bleu* that tsse? 

Lauerd of mightes es klnge of bliste .” 

Met. Eng. Dial ter (l>ef. 13001, Ft- xxiiL {xxiv.) 9, 10. 

IT Formerly it was at times used io the 
plural. 

" Ther may no man have parfyt bliues too." 

Chaucer: C. I 9,511 

T Obvious compouDd, bliss-producing. 


* blisse U)(pret . blist ; pa. par. blissed, blist ), v.t. 
[From A.S. blissian (i.) = to rejoice (f.), to 
make to rejoice (not the same as bktsian = to 
bless.] [Bless.] 

1. To All with bliss, to make happy. 

2. To bless. 


"• ■ • and how the ground he kist 

Vi herein it written was. And how himselfe be blitt ." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. viL 45. 

3. To wave to and fro. [Bless (t), II.] 
(Lawson ; Secret of Angling, 1652.) (Ralliwell : 
Cont. to Lexicog.) 


•blisse (2), v.t. [Bless (2)] To wonod. 
(Spenser: F. Q., VI. viii. 13.) 

• blis-sed, * blys -syd, pa. par. k a. 

(Blessed.] 

"B'yuyd, hevenly : Beatui, 

Blessyd. erthely: Benedictui. fellx." 

Prompt. Pare. 

• bUs-sed-ly, ndv. [Blessedly.] 

• bUs-sen, v.t . [From Dut. bleschen = to 
quench.] To lessen. 

*’ For to bliuen swllo sinne* same." 

Story of Oeru & Ezod.. 553. 

bliss -ful, * blis-ful, a. [Eng. bliss ; -ful.] 

1. Of persons : 

(1) Full of bliss, as happy as it is conceiva- 
ble that one could be, or at least very happy. 

(2) Causing bliss. 

" That bar that blitful barne . . ." 

Lanql, Piert Plowman Virion. 11. a 

2. Of times: During which bliss has been 
felt. 

•‘ So peaceful ihalt thou end thy blittful days, 

And steal thyself from life hy alow decays." 

Pope. 

3. Of places: Characterised by the presence 
of blisa. 


(a) Generally : Characterised by blias of any 
kind. 

" First In the fields I try the silvan strains, 

Nor blush to sport In Windsor's blittful plains," 
Pope: P attar alt ; Spring. 

(&) Spec. : Characterised by heavenly bliss. 

" But none shall gain the blistful place." 

Cowper : Olney Ilymnt; A tiring and a dead faith. 

4. Of things: 

" If Lore's sweet music, and his blissful cheer, 
her touch d your hearts, or roollify'd your ear." 

Drayton . The C/irL 


T Blissful vision : [Beatific Vision.] 

“The two saddest ingredients In hell, are depriva- 
tion of the bhuftsl vision, and confusion of face."— 


* bliss ful head, * blys-ful-hede, s. 

[Fug. blissful ,* -Aeqd.] The state of being jo 
bliss. 

F.ndeles blutfulhede in alle tbyng."— Hampole : 
pricke of Conte., ?, 8J6. 


bliss -fill ly, adv. [Eng. blissful; -ly.) In a 
blissful manner, very happily, felicitously. 

, . j’ h * sch 0 ^; 1 '.* ‘ 


bliss iul-ness, • blis ful nesse, [ 

blissful ; - ness . } The state or quality of 1 
blissful. 


1. Of beings or persons: The state or quality 
of being blissful ; intense happiness, joyful- 
ness. J 


" • ; of admitting any accession to hla 

perfect bUts/ulness. —Barrow, voi. J. Srr. ft. 

9. Of times, places, or things: The quality of 


being characterised by the presence of bliss, 
or of imparting bliss. 

* bllssien, t\f. [Bless, r.] (Stratmann.) 

"To bliuien mire d Ugh e the." — Layamon, 19. OIL 

* blls-Sirig, s. [Blessing.] (Metrical Eng. 
Psalter , before A.D. 1300, Psalm rriii. 5.) 

t bliss-less, a. [Eng. bliss ; -less.] Without 
bliss. 

"... my bUuleu lot." — Sydney: Arcadia. 

* blis -som, v.i. [O. Icel. blocsma — to be 
mar is a ppetens, from blcer — a ram.] To be 
lustful, to be lascivious. (Coles.) 

* blist, pa. par. <fc a. [Blisse.] 

blis-ter, * blis-tre, s. & a. [From O. Dut. 
bluister= blister. In Sw. bl&sa =. a bladder, 
a blister, from blasa; Icel. blisa = to blow. 
Skeat considers blister practically a diminu- 
tive of the word blast, in the sense of swelling 
or blowing np. To a certain exteat cognate 
also with Sw. bladdra; Dan. blcere; Dut. 
blaar, all = blister ; aud with Eng. bladder 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally. (Borroived from the medical and 
pharmaceutical rises of the word ) : 

(1) A vesication on the human body or on 
the body of an animal. [II. 1.] 

" In this state she gull ops, night by night. 

O'er ladies' lips, who straight on kisses dream. 

Which oft the angry Mab with blitters plagues, 
Because their breaths with sweetmeats United are." 

Shaketp. : Rom. A Jul. i. 4. 

" I found a great blitter drawn by the gnrlick, hot bad 
it cut. which run a good deal of water, hut filled again 
Ly next night."— Temple. 

(2) An appliance for producing it. [II. 2.] 

2. Fig. : Anything resembling a vesication 
on a plant, oo a painted surface, oo iron, or 
aoything else. [II. 3.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Med. : A vesication produced upon the 
skin by an external irritating applicatioo, or 
by the frictioo of something hard. But the 
special use of the term is for a vesication pro- 
duced intentionally for medical purposes by 
the application of a blister-plaster, of which the 
virtue consists io the powdered “Spaoish" or 
” blister” flies scattered over the surface [2]. 
Wheo this is first placed upon the skin there 
arises a sense of tingling and heat, followed 
by redness and pain, after which the cuticle 
rises into a vesicle or bladder filled with a 
watery' fluid like the serum of the blood. On 
the puncturing of the bladder this at once 
escapes. In a few days the destroyed cuticle 
has its place supplied by new skio. Such 
blisters by attracting blood to them tend to 
withdraw it from morbidly gorged internal 
organs in a state of inflammation, besides 
setting up a second morbid action of which 
the tendency is to counterwork the first, with 
great relief to the system. [Bleb, Pemphigus, 
Vesication.] 

2. Pharm. : A vesicatory designed to act 
upon the skin. It is generally made of the 
Spanish or blister-fly [Blister-fly] powdered, 
mixed with lard and wax; the whole spread 
upon leather. It is commonly applied to the 
skin of the patient for ten or twelve hours. 

3. Bot. : A morbid swelling like a vesication 
in a leaf, produced by the puncture or excava- 
tion of insects, or by any other cause. 

" Upon the leave* there rUeth a tumour like a 
blitter." — Bacon. 

B. As adjective : Producing vesications on 
the akin, as Blister-beetle (q.v.). 

blister-beetle, s. The same as Blister- 
fly (q.v.). 

blister-fly, $. The name for any “ fly," 
using that term in its widest sense to designate 
any flying insect. The more common blister- 
flies are beetles, and they are in consequence 
sometimes called blister-beetles. That most 
frequently employed by medical men for raising 
blisters on the skin is the Lytta vesientoria, 
formerly called Cantharis vesica torius. It 

feeds on tho ash. It is indigenous in the 
South of Europe, and being among other 
places imported from Spain, is often called the 
Spanish-fly. [Blister-beetle, Cantharis, 
Lytta, Spanish -fly.] 

blister- plaster, s. A plaster medically 
prescribed to blister the skin. [Blister, II. 
2, Pharm.] 


blister-steel, a. 

Iron-working : Steel of blistered appearance 
formed by roastiog bar-iroo in contact with 
carbon in a cementing furnace. Two subse- 
quent processes coavert it into shear-steel and 
cast- steel (q.v.). 


blis-ter, v.i. k t. IFrora blister, a. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. ; To rise in vesications. 

" It I prove honeymoutb, let my tongue blister. 
And never t u my red-look 'd anger be 
The trumpet any more." 

__ Shakctjx. : H’lnf. Tale, iL i 

B, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To raise vesicartioos on the skia, unin 
tentionally, by burning ; designedly, for medi- 
cal purposes ; or in aoy other way. 

"I blistered tbe leg* and thighs, hut wm too late ; b* 
died howling." — H'ueman. 

(2) To raise small swelliogs like vesications 
oo a plant. 

" . . . that no part of them [graffes] be seine either 
scorched drie with the aunne. or cicatrized tas it were) 
and blittertd " — Holland ; Plinie , bk- xvii,, cb. 14. 

2. Fig. : To injure, as the reputation, kc. ; 
to annoy, irritate the temper, as a blister act- 
on the skin. 


Look, here comes one : a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who, falling in the flaws of her own youth. 
Hath blister'd her rej>ort." 


IL Technically 


Shaketp. ; Meat for Meat. , IL A 


1. Med. & Phar. : To produce vesications oc 
the skin by means of a blister-plaster, or in 
aoy similar way. [Blister, s., A. II.] 

2. Bot. [Blistered. See also I., 1. (2).] 
blis'-tered, pa. par. & a. [Blister, r.L] 

1. Ord. Jang. : Io senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


II. Bot. : Haviog the surface raised, so as to 
resemble the elevations oo the blistered skin 
of an animal. 


bits'- ter-lAg, pr. par., a., & s. [Blister, p.] 
A. k B. ^4s present participle £ participial 
adjective: In seoses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. .ds su&stanfire : The act of raising vesi- 
cations on the skin ; tbe state of haviog them 
raised upoa one's skin. 

" Blistering, cupping, bleeding are eeldom of use but 
to the idle and intemperate.'^ *— Spectator, No. 195. 

blis'-ter-wort, s. [Eng. blister; wort.] A 
plant — the Celery-leaved Crowfoot (Ranun- 
culus sederatus). (Lyte.) 

t blis -ter-y,a. [Eng. blister; -y.) All covered 
with blisters. (Hebsfer.) 

blite, s . [Blituiwl] A name for various plant*. 

1. AflumtnfAus blitum. 

2. The Good King Henry (Che nopod ium 
Bonus Henricus.) (Prior.) 

3. Various species of Atriplex and other 
Che nopod i ace*. (Britten £ Holland. ) 

H («) Sta-blite : An English name for plants 
of the genus Suoeda. 

(b) Strawberry Blite : The English oame for 
plants of the genus Blitum. [Blitum.] 

blithe, * blythe, * bllth, * blytb, a [A.3. 

bhdhe = (t) joyful, (2) single, simple, kind. (3) 
luxurious, lascivious ; Icel. blidhr ; Sw. hi id = 
mild, propitious ; Dan. blid = cheerful, gay ; 
Dut. blij, blyd, blyde = joyful, cheerful ; O. H. 
Ger. blidhi = glad; Moeso-Goth. bleiths = 
merciful, kiod.] 

1. Of persons , or. indeed, of any sentient 
being: Gay, cheerful, joyous, merry, mirthful. 

(а) Of the human countenance. 

"We have always one eye fixed upon the counten- 
ance of our enemies: ami, according u> the blithe or 
bwvy aspect thereof, our other eye sbeweth soma 
other suitable token cither of dislike or approbation." 
—Hooker; Eccl. p 0 L, bit. iv.. ch. ix.. f 2. 

(б) Of man's thoughts, feelings, or demeanour. 

" Stole in among the mornings blither thoughts." 

irortiru-orfA ; Excursion, tk i. 

(c) Of the lower animals : 

" To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad ; 

Empress ! the way Is readr. and not long." 

JLI/on. P.E.hk U. 

2. Of things: Exciting, attended by, or asso- 
ciated with gaiety, cheerfulness, joy,*or mirth. 

" And the New- year blithe and bold, my frlcod." 

Tennyson • The Death of the Old Tear. 

^ An old poet uses it for the adverb blithely 

" the nyghtyngide Mr myght. 

To make noyse, and synpen blylheC 

The Roman nt of the Rote, 


bSil. boi>; poTH, jowl; cat. yeU. chorus, fhln. bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect. Xenophon, exist, ph =t 
-clan, -tian-shan. -tion, -sion-shun; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sJons, -elons = shus. -ble, -tre, kc. = tor. 
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blithe— block 


• blithe, ♦ blythe (0. Scotch), * bli-then, 

* bly-then (6. Eng.), v.t [Compare A.S. 
blithsian = to be blithe or glad ; from A.S. 
blidke.) (Blithe.) To gladden. (Prompl.Parv.) 

• blithe' fal, a. [Eng. blithe ; fuli 0.) Full 
of gaiety ; gay, sprightly, mirthful, joyous. 
(Minsheu.) 

blithe -ly, •bllth'-ly, * blithe - like. 

* blithe -liche, ad r. [Eng. blithe; -ly. In 
A.S. felidMice.] In a blitho manner; gaily, 
cheerfully. [Bleylv.] 

“And he here bitagteu bllthclike.* 

Story of Oen. t Exod., 1,42-1. 

• blithe’-meat, * blyth'-meat, 5 . (Eng. & 

Scotch blithe, and meat.) The meat distributed 
among those who are present st the birth of a 
child, or among the lest of the family. 

*■ Trlfortnls Howdle did her skill 
For the Myth-meat exert,*' 

Taylor; S. Poetnt, p. 37. [Jamieton.) 


bloat i2), * blout, • blowte, a. [Probably 
from Icel. blaulr — aoft, Sw. blot = soft, yield- 
ing, pulpy. In sense 2 possibly influenced by 
blow, v.] 

1. (Of the forms blout, bhwte): Flabby; 
putted, swollen. ( N.EJ ) .) 

2. (Of the form bloat) : Puffed with intem- 
perance or self-indulgence. 


*' The bioat king." 

Shaketp. : JIamlet, ill. 4. 


* bloat (1), t'.i. A i. [Bloat (1), a.) 

A. Trans . : To cure (as herrings) by placing 
them in dry salt, and then smoking them over 
a fire of oak-chips for a longer or shorter 
period, according to the time it is iutended to 
keep them. 

" 1 have more smoke in inr mouth than would 6fo<<s 
a hundred herring! "—A & Flet. : ltL Prin., iu 
\ It occurs most frequently iu the past par- 
ticiple or as a participial adjective. [Bloated.) 
is. Intrans. : To become dry in smoke. 


*blithen, * blythyn, r.L [Blithe.] To 
cheer, to make happy. ( Prompt . Part*.) 

blithe' - ness, * blith'-ncss, *blltb'~ 
nesse, s. [A.S. blidhnes . ] The quality of 
being blithe ; gaiety, cheerfulness, sprightli- 
ness, joyousness. ( Digby : On the Soul, ch. iii.) 

blithe -some, t bllth -some, a. [Eng. 

bl\t he; -some.) 

1. Of persons : Somewhat blithe ; to a certain 
extent cheerful or gay. 

2. Of things: Inspiring cheerfulness. 

" On blithtomo frolics bent, the you thful owalna.” 
Thornton : Winter, 760. 

bllthe’-some-ly, ado. (Eng. blithesome ; -ly.) 
In a blithesome manner; cheerfully, gaily. 

bllthe'-some-ness, t blith’-some-ness, 

s.~ [Eng. blithesome; -ness.) The quality of 
being blithesome. (joAirson.) 


* bloat (2), * blote (2), v.t. A i . (Bloat (2), a.l 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To inflate with wind, to cause to 
swell, to make turgid. 

"Of cplspnstics. there are some which . . . swell and 
bloat tlie skin.'— Chambers' Cyclop, (ed. 1727), s.v. 
Epispastict. 

2. Fig. : To puff up as with unwonted com* 
meudation ; to render conceited. 

•• Then damn not. but indulge his rude essays. 
Encourage him, and bloat Him up with pnuse, 
That ho may get more hulk before he dies." 

Dryden : Prologue to Circe. 

B. Intrans. : To swell ; to grow turgid. 

•• If a person of a drm constitution begins to blote, 
from being warm grows cold, hui fibre* grow weak."— 
ArbuUmoU 

bloat'-ed (1), pa. par. A a. [Bloat (1), v.) 
Cured (as herrings) in the manner described 
under bloat (l), v. 

" Bloated fish ... are those which are half-dried.* 
—Blount. 


bli'-tum, s. (Id Fr. blette; Prov. bleda; Sp. 
bledo; ltal. blilo ; Mod. Lot. blit um ; Gr. fihirov 
(bliton), p\ijrov (blcton) = strawberry blite, or 
ainorant blite. Compare also Ger. blutkraut. 
(Elite.) 

Pot . Strawberry Blite: A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Chenopodiacete(Cheno- 
pods). The beads of the several species, when 
ripe, resemble wood-strawberries in colour and 
appearance. They are succulent, and were for- 
merly used by cooks for colouring puddings. 
Locality, Southern Europe. 

•blive. ndv. [Belive.] Qnickly. ( Spenser : 
F. Q„ II. iii. IS.) 

bliz zard, s. [Prob. onomatopoeic, iofluenced 
perhaps by* &Zosf.J 

1. A storm (snow and wind) which man can- 
not resist away from shelter, which destroys 
herds of cattle, blocks railways, and generally 
paralyzes life on the prairies aud on the plains 
of the Uuited States. 

2. A poser, a settler. (Bartlett, In his 
Viclionai'y of Americanisms, says that this is 
not known in the Eastern States. 

'* A gentleman at dinner asked me for a toast ; and 
supposing ho meant to have some fun at my expense, 
1 concluded to go ahead aud give him and his likes a 
blizzard."— Crockett: Tour Down Ea.it, [Bartlett.) 

* blo, a. (A. S. bleo ; N. Fris. bla ; O. H. Ger. 
bhto.] Blue, livid, pale. (Blae, Bla.) (Story 
cf Gen. <f- Exod., 637.) 

blo erye, blo erthe, s. White clay, 
potter's earth. (Prompt. Parv.) 


bloat ’-ed (2), pa. par. A a, [From bloat (2), v. 
(q.v.).] 

A. As past participle : In senses correspond- 
ing to those of the verb. 

B. vis adjective : 


1. Turgid, swollen, puffed up. 

“An overgorg*d 
And bloated spider." 

_ _ Cote per ; Task, hk. ▼. 

2. Pampered. 


•* Oh. there Is sweetness in the mountain air. 

Aud life, that bloated Ease cau never hope to share." 

Byron : Childe Barold, t 30. 

3. Inflated with praise or with pride. 

” Strange, that such folly, as lifU bloated man 
To eminence fit only for a god.** 

Coteper : Tatk, hk. v. 


bloat'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. bloated (2) ; snd 
suffix -ness.) The quality of being bloated; a 
swelling of the cheeks, the stomach, Ac., from 
intemperate indulgence in the appetites, from 
disease, or other causes. 

" Lassitude, laziness, bloatedneu. and scorbutlcal 
spots, are symptoms of weak fibres." — .4 rbut Jmof. 


bloat -er, s. (From bloat (1), v. (q.v.), and suff. 
-cr.j A dried herring; a herring prepared by 
being cured in smoke. Yarmouth is often 
lire fixed to the word bloater, that seaport 
being the greatest seat of this industry in 
England. 


bloat'-ing (1), pr. par. A s. [Bloat (1). t>.] 
subst. : The act of curing herrings. 

“ For herring In the sea are large and full. 

But shrink in bloating. and together pull." 

Sylvester: Tobacco 'Battered, p. 10L 


* bloacbcd, a. (Blotched.) Spotted, varie- 
gated. 

“Those leaves whose middles are variegated with 
yellow or white In «(>ot9. are called Mooched"— 
Croker : Com pi. Diet. 


bloat (1), * blote, a. [Perhaps the same 
word as bloat (2), a. ; perhaps from A.S. bled 
= pale, livid (see def. 1. Sense 2 may be from 
IceL blautr fskr = soft fish, i.t. fresh as op- 
posed to dried fish ; Sw. blot Jisk — eoaked 
fish. Bat, according to Dr. Murray, actual 
evidence of connection is wanting.] 

1. Soft with moisture (?), livid, pale (?). 
(Early Eng. Allit. Poems in N.E.D.) 

2. Smoked, cured, or dried hy smoking ; 
only* in the expression bloat herring. 


" Like so many bloat herringt newly taken out of 
the chimney. — Ben Joruon : JJatgue qf Augur et. 


bloat -mg (2), pr. par. A a. [Bloat (2), v.) 
blob, blab, s. [Bleb.] (Chiefly Scotch.) 

1. Anything tumid. Spec . — 

(1) A small globe or bubble of any kind, as 
a soap bubble. 

"Gif thay be haudlllit, they melt away like one Mofc 
pf water,"— Belle nd : Deter. Alb., ch. 1L 

(2) A blister, or that risiDg of the skin which 
is the e fleet of a blister or of a stroke. 

"Brukls, bylU, blobbit, and hlisteris." 

BoiU : Curt Gt. Compl., jx 8X0. 

(3) A plant, tbe Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris), or the Yellow Water-lily (Nvphar 
tutea). (Britten <£ Holland.) 

(4) A large gooseberry ; so called from its 
globular form, or from the softness of its skin. 

2. A circular spot ; a spot, a blot, as a 
*' blob of ink." (Jamieson.) 


blob-lipped, a. The same as Blobber- 
lipped (q.v.). (Johnson.) 

bldb’-ber, * blob -er, * blub -cr, * blob- 
ure, * blo-byr, s. [Blubber, Bleb.] 

I. A bubble. 

“Blober upon water (or babble). bouteiUit."—Pa Itgr. 

*2. A medusa (?). 

“There swimmetb also in the sea a round slimy snb- 
etance. called a blobbtr." —Carev>. 

blobber-lip, blobberlip, s. Having 

a thick, blabbery lip. 

" They make a wit of their insipid friend. 

** Hie blobberlipt and beetle! >rows commend.” 

Dry den ; Juvenal, sat. iii. 

blobber-lipped, blobberlipped, a. 

Having tumid lips ; thick-lipped, t/sed — 

1. Of man or the higher animals. 

"Hie person deformed to the highest degree , fiat- 
nosed and blobberlipped.*— V Ettrange. 

2. Of shells. 

” A blobberlipped shell seemeth to be a kind of mu** 
sel." — Grew. 

* blob ‘-bit, part ic ip. a. [From blob, s. (q.v.). I 
Blotted ; blurred. 

"... congrnit and not raslt (erased), na blobbit of 
suspect placis." — .4c*j Ja. /., 1429, c. 128, edit U66. 
C. 113. (./(iriliciorl-l 

* blob -tale, s. [From bbb, a corruption of 
blab, v., aud Eng. talc.] A tell-tale ; a blab. 

“These blobfalei could find no other news to keep 
their tongues In motion."— Bp. Uacket : Life of Abp. 
U'iWIanu, pt. ii.. p. 67. 

* blo’-bure, * blo-byr, s. [B^obber.) 

bloc, $. (Fr. bloc = a block, lump, . . .) 
[Block, s.] 

% En bloc. [Fr.) In lump, altogether, in 
mass ; without separatiug one from another. 
“Mr. Dodson strongly dissuaded the House from 
accepting the recommendations en bloc.* — Timet, 
March 25. 1876. 

block, * blok (Eng.), block, * blocke, 
* blok, * bloik (Scotch), s. A a. [In Sw. & 
Ger. block ; O. H. Ger. block; Dan. A Dut. blok ; 
Icel. blegdhr ; Flem. bloc; Pol. kloc; Buss. 
plakha ; Wcl. ploc, yplocian, plocitn* plocynan — 
a block, a plug; Gael. pluc = a lump, a bump, 
a jumble of a sea ; ploc = any round mass, a 
junk of a stick, a potato-masher, a large clod, 
a very large head ; Ir. ploc — a plug, a bung. 
Cognate with break and plug (q.v.).] 

A- substantive : 

L Ordinory Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : A massive body with an extended 
surface, whether in its natural state or artifi- 
cially smoothed ou one or more sides. 

". . . violently career'd round Into our owu placid 
watery vista a huge charging block of waters."— Do 
Quincey : Work!, 2nd ed., i. 10J. 

(2) Spec. : A thick piece of timber, iron, or 
other material more or less shaped by art ; as — 

fa) The massive piece of wood on which 
criminals were formerly mutilated or be- 
headed 

•' Slave I to the block /—or I, or they. 

Shall face the judgment-seat this day !** 

Scott ; Bokeby, vt SI. 

(i>) Squared timber, as for shipbuilding. 

*' 'Thus.* said he. ’ will we build this ship; 

Lay square the blocks upon the slip.*" 

Longfellow: The Building the Ship. 

(3) In the same sense as II. 1. (q.v.). 

“Though the block is occasionally lowered for the 
Inspection of the curious, the hirds have not forsaken 
the nest*'— Co«7>er ; a Tale, June. 1793, 

(4) The wooden mould on which a hat is 
formed, or by metonymy the hat itself. [IL, 
5.] 

“ He wears his faith but as tbe fashion of his hat ; It 
ever changes with the next block.*— Shakttp. : Much 
Ado, L 1. 

(5) A row of buildings connected together 
without the interruption of streets, open 
spaces, or semi-detached edifices. 

% Goodrich and Porter consider this sense 
American ; but it has become naturalised in 
England. 

“The new warehotises of the Pantechnicon, Bclgrava 
Square, erected in detached blocks, are ready for sturing 
furniture. . . ."—Timet, Sept "tb, 1676. Advt 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of things: 

(a) An obstruction, a hindrance, an impedi- 
ment, or its effects ; as a block on the rail- 
way, in the streets, in one of the shafts of a 
coal-pit, Ac. 

'*. . . therefore Infirmity must not be a block to our 
entertalumeut."— Banyan: P. P.. pt U. 


Cite, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey=a. qu = kw. 
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(&) A scheme, a contrivance ; generally used 
In a bad sense. (Scotch.) 

" Rolliug iu mynd full mony caiiklrrit blolk." 

Doug. ; Virgil, H8, 4. 

(c) A bargain, agreement. (Scotch. ) 

"TbU Christian conjunction— abouc all conjunc- 
tions bl n<lls mo nud thee to deale truehe lu anicMocte 
we Imue with our brother."— Koltock; On 1 Thcu., 
p. 175. (Jamietoti.) 

( 2 ) Ofjxrsoiis: 

(a) A stupid persou. 

*' What toiigueleM blocks were they I would they not 
apeak?' Shakctp. ; Richard ///., ilL 7. 

(J>) An obstinate person, one impossible to 
move. 

"All considerations united now in urging me to 
wa#te uo more of either rhetoric, tallow, or logic, ujkjii 
my impassive granite block of a guardian . ' — De 
Quince;/ : Works (2ud ed. ), p. (17. 

II. Technically : 

1. Meek. : A pulley, or a system of pulleys 
rotating on a pintle mounted in its frame or 



shell with its band and strap. The pin or 

? intle of a block of pulleys is the axis or axle, 
t passes through the bushing of the shell and 
the coak of the sheave, and is generally of 
iron. The sheave or wheel is generally of 
lignnm-vitae or of iron, and has around its 
circumference a groove for the ropa, called the 
gorge. It has a bushing, called a coak, aronnd 
the pintle-hole. The space between the sheave 
and its block, through which the rope runs, 
is called the sivallow or channel. It answers 
to the throat of some other machines ; the 
jxiss in a rolling-mill. The shell, pulley-frame, 
or body of the bloek is made of a tough wood, 
or sometimes of iron ; it has one or two 
grooves, called scores, cut on each end to re- 
tain the strap which goes around it. The 
shell is hollow inside to receive the sheave or 
s/ieaves, and has a bole through its centre to 
receive the sheave-pin, called thepi?if/e; this 
is lined with bronze or gun-metal, called a 
benching or bushing. When the shell is made 
of one piece, it is called a mortise-block ; whea 
more than one are employed, it ia termed a 
made block. The aide plates of the shell are 
cheeks. The sfrap, strop, iron-binding, grom- 
met, or cringle , is a loop of iron or rope, 
encircling the block, and affords the means of 
fastening it in ita place. The hook of iron- 
strapped blocks is frequently made to work in 
a swivel, so that the several parts of the rope 
forming the tackle may not become “ foul” or 
twisted around each other. (Knight.) 

There are many kinds of blocks, as a pulley- 
block, a fiddle-block , a fish-block, n fiy-block, a 
hen rt-block, a hook-block, &c. See these words. 

If Ulock and tackle : The block and the rope 
rove through it, for hoisting or obtaining a 
purchase. [Tackle.] 

2. Sawyers' work: One of the frames on 
which an end of n log rests in a saw-mill. 

3. Car p. : A square piece of wood fitted in 
the re-entering angle formed by the meeting 
edges of two pieces of board. The blocks are 
glued at tlie rear and etrengtheu the joint. 
(K uight.) 

4. Wood-cutting : A form made of hard 
wood, on which figures are cut in relief by 
means of knivea, chisels, &c. 

5. Hat-making : A cylinder of wood over 
which a hat or bonnet is shaped in the process 
of manufacture. 

6. Saildlcry: A former or block on which a 
piece of wet leather is moulded by hammering 
or pressing. 

7. Military: 

(a) Short pieces of ecantling, used for ele- 
vating enunon and supporting them iu position 
a abort distance from the ground, or in assist- 
ing in their transfer from higher to lower 
levels, and vice versA. These are designated 
os whole, half, and quarter blocks, and nave a 
uniform length of twenty and width of eight 
Inches, their respective thickness being eight, 
four, and two inches. (Knight.) 


(b) The term is used also as part of the 
compound gin-blocks (q.v.). 

8. Falconry: The perch on which a bird of 
prey is kept. 

9. Cricket : The spot where the striker places 
hia bat to guard his wicket ; also called block- 
hole. [Guard.] 

10. Hairdressing: A barber's block = a 

stand for a wig. 

B. .ds adjective: Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a short, thick, lump of wood or other 
material. (See the compounds which follow.) 

block book, s. 

Printing: A book printed not from mov- 
able types, but from engraved blocks, each 
one forming a page. Block-printing had long 
been known [Block-printing] before the art 
was used in the preparation of books. Ia 
1438 Lourenz Joliu Foster of ITaarjem pub- 
lished his Speculum Humance Salvationis with 
blocks ; the Diblia Pauperum, published early 
in the fifteenth century, was also a block-book. 
About 1450 movable types began to be uaed, 
and block -books were superseded. [Printing ] 

block brush, s. [So named because used 
by butchers to clean their blocks.] 

Her. : A bunch of the plant called Butcher's 
Broom (Ruscns aculeatus). It is borne by 
butchers in the insignia of their company. 

block-furnace, s. 

Metal. : A blomary. 
block-letters, s. pi. 

Printing : Type of large size cut out of 
wooden blocks. Block-lettera, or wooden 
type, are generally made of cherry, cut end- 
wise. They are made of sizes from two or 
three-line pica up to 160-line pica, more than 
two feet in length. 

block -letter cutting -machine, s. 

A machine for cutting block -letters. (For 
various forms of them see Knight's Practical 
Dictionary of Mechanics.) 

block - machinery, block machi- 
nery, 3. 

Mcch. : Machinery for cutting, shaping, and 
adjusting the “ blocks” to be associated with 
“ tackles ” in the navy and in merchant vessels. 
In A.D. 17S1, Mr. Walter Taylor of Southamp- 
ton took out a patent for such machinery, and 
from his works on the Itehen supplied the 
navy with all the blocks it required for more 
than twenty years. About the beginning of 
the present century, Mr., afterwards Sir Mark 
lsambart Brunei, constructed an improved 
machine, or rather scries of machines, for 
block-cutting, mortising, shaping, scoring, 
drilliag, &c., which being adopted by the 
government, led to their becoming their own 
block manufacturers at Portsmouth, and 
turning out the most beautifully-made and 
adjusted articles iu numbers amply sufficient 
to supply the whole navy, without assistance 
from any private (inn. The machines used for 
dressing tbo aliells of the blocks are (1) a re- 
ciprocating cross saw, (2) a circular cross-cut 
saw, (3) a redjrrocating ripping saw, (4) n bor- 
ing-machine, (5) a mortislng-machhie, (6) a 
corner-saw, (7) a shaping-machine, ami (8) a 
scoring-machine. A reciprocating, a circular, 
and a crown saw are used for rounding the 
sheaves and boring the centre hole. There 
are, besides, a cantina-machine, a drilling - 
machine, a riveting-machine, aud ix facing-lathe. 

block-printing, s. 

Printing: The art or process of printing 
from blocks instead of from movable types. 
It is supposed to have been invented by the 
Chinese about A.D. 5f>3. It has been long 
employed in calico-printing in that couutry, 
as weil as in India, Arabia, and Egypt. In 
Europe the same process was adopted for 
printing playing-cards, and during the first 
naif of the fifteenth century books were pro- 
duced by moans of block-printing ; they wore 
hence called block-books. [Block - hook. ] 
Now block-printing is used for printing cotton 
cloth or paper for hangings. Two stages of 
progress in the method are to be traced. First 
the i>attern was dabbed upon the colour and 
Impressed by hand upon the material, which 
lay upon a table before the workman. When 
the pattern wan in several colours, different 
blocks of the same size were employed, the 
raised put tern in each being adapted for its 
apecinl portion of the design. The exact cor- 
respondence of each part, ns to position, was 
secured by plus on the blocks, which pierced 


amall holes in the material and indicated the 
exact position. Next, an improved system 
by Perrot was introduced, in which the calico 
passed between a square prism and three en- 
graved blocks, brought iu apposition to three 
faces of the prism, and delivered their separate 
impressions thereupon in succession. Each 
block waa inked after each impression, and 
the cloth was drawn through by a winding 
cylinder. The blocks were pressed against 
the cloth by springs. Perrot's system did 
twenty times as much work iu an hour as that 
which it all but displaced. Now block-print- 
ing has been superseded by cylinder or roller- 
printing, which works tweuty times as last as 
even Perrot's method (Knight.) 


D 


block- system, block system, s. 

Railway Travelling : A method of signalling 
specially designed to prevent collisions be- 
tween trains travelling on the same line of 
rails. The route to be traversed is divided 
into small sectiuns by telegraph boxes erected 
nt intervals. Let A D in the lig. be a portion 
of such a line . n 

with signal- A u 1 

boxes at A, * 

B, C, and D. Let t" and f be two trains 
both moving in the direction of the arrows. 
If t" overtake V there will be a collision, but 
the block-system prevents this by setting the 
danger-signal at B against the train t" till V 
has passed C. Then the danger-signal is set 
at C against train t" till V has i*assed D, and so 
in succession. If the system is properly 
worked two trains are never for a moment in 
the same section of the railway, and cannot 
therefore come into collision. 


block-teeth, s. 

Dentistry: Two or more teeth made In a 
block, carved by hand. 

block-tin, S. [Eng. block, and tin. In 
Sw. blocktenn ; Dut. bloktin ; Ger. blockcmn.) 

Comm. : A name giveu to an impure tin 
cast into ingots. When the metal ia allowed 
to cool gradually the upper part is the purest, 
the impurities being contained in the lower 
part. Block-tin contains iron, arsenic, lead, 
<fcc. [Tin.] 

block-wood, blockwood, s. An un- 
known wood, presumably suitable for being 
carved into blocks. 

" Block wood, logwood, aud other forbidden ma- 
terials. . . Golden fleece (1657). {II all well : Cont. 
to Loiicog.) 


block, v.t. [From Eng. block, a. (q.v.). In Sw. 
bhkucra, blockera ; Dan. blokere — to block np ; 
Dut. blokkeeren; Ger. blokiren ; Fr. bloquer ; 
Sp. & Port bloquear ; ItaL bloccare .] 

1. Literally: 

(1) To shut up so as to hinder egress or 
ingress; to obstruct. (Drydcn: Spanish 
Friar, v. 1.) (Often followed by up.) 

(2) To block a bill in Parliament is to give 
notice of opposition and so to bring it within 
the operation of the Standing Order, which, 
subject to certain exceptions, provides that 
“nu order of the day or notice of motion be 
taken after half-past twelve at night, with 
respect to which order or notice of motion 
a notice of opposition shall have been printed 
on the notice paper." 

*[ In Cricket: To stop a ball dead without 
attempting to hit it 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To plan, to devise. (Scotch.) (2).] 

" The coram! ttee appointed for the first blocking of 
all our writ*.’ — BaiUie : Lellcrt, L 7A. 

(2) To bargain. (Scotch.) 

*' Eftcr that lie hod long tynio blockit. 

With grit ditlicnltle he tuik tliame." 

Leg. Dp. Si. .1 udrou Poem*. 16th Cent., p. 331. (Jamieton.\ 

If (1) To block in: 

Art : To get in iho broad masses of a 
picture or drawing. 

(2) To btock out : Roughly to mark out 
work afterwards to be done. 


bloc-kado', x [From Eug. block ; and suffix 
-ade. In few. blockad ; Dan. blokade ; Dut 
blokkcule; Ger. blockade: Fr. Locus (n con- 
traction, necording to^ Littn\ of Ger. block- 
ha us ; O. Ger. blod:-hus) — n blockade; Sp. 
bloqu fo ; Port blogueio ; ltal. blocaitura.) 

L Mil., Xaut., <£ Ord. Language : 

1. Gen. : The act of surrounding a town 
with a hostile uriny, or, if it bo on the sea- 


boil, ptfilt, Ji5xW ; cat, 9 CU, ohorus, chin, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Ing. 

-clan. -t lan = shan. -tlon. -sion = shun ; -tlon, ojion — zhun. -olous, -tlous, -slons = shits, -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d^L 
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coast, of placiug a hostile army around its 
landward side, and ships of war in front of its 
aea defences, so as if possible to prevent sup- 
plies of food and ammunition from entering it 
by land or water. The object of such an in- 
vestment is to compel a place too strong or 
too well defended to be at once captured by 
assault, to surrender on account of famine. 

" It seemed that the siege mast be turned into a 
blockade Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., cb. xii. 

Almost every siege involves a blockade, 
but in a siege, properly so called, military 
approaches are pushed on against the place 
with the view of ultimately capturing it by 
assault, whereas in a blockade no assault ia 
contemplated. Most of the sieges of antiquity 
were only blockades. 

2. Spec. : The investment of a place by sea, 
to prevent any ships from entering or leaving 
its harbour. The practice seems to have been 
introduced by the Dutch about A. D. 1584. 

*] (1) To break a blockade : Forcibly to enter 
a blockaded port, if not even to compel the 
naval force investing it to withdraw. 

(2) To raise a blockade : 

(a) To desist from blockading a place. 

(ft) To compel the investing force to do so. 

(3) To run a blockade: Surreptitiously to 
enter or leave a blockaded port at tbe risk of 
being captured. 

IL International Maritime Law: As a block- 
ade seriously interferes with the ordinary 
commercial right of trading with every place, 
international law carefully limits its operation, 
the principle adopted being this : that belli- 
gerents are not entitled to do anything likely 
to incommode neutrals more than it benefits 
themselves. Neutrals are therefore entitled 
to disregard a blockade except it be effective, 
that is, unless the town be invested by a fleet 
sufficient to prevent the ingress and the exit 
of vessels. When on the 21st November, 1806, 
the Berlin decree of Napoleon I. declared the 
whole British Islands in a state of blockade, 
that blockade, being ludicrously ineffective, 
was illegal ; so also, though to a somewhat 
less extent, were the British orders in Council 
of the 11th and 21st November, 1807, which 
placed France and all its tributary states in a 
state of blockade. The retaliatory Napoleonic 
Milan decree of 27th December, 1S07, extend- 
ing the previously announced blockade to the 
British dominions in all quarters, laboured to 
a still greater extent under the same defect. 
More effective, as being more limited in area, 
were the blockades of the Elbe by Britain 
in 1S03, that of the Baltic by Denmark in 
1S4S-9 and 1864, and that of tbe ports of the 
Confederate States of America by President 
Lincoln on April 19, 1861. A blockade should 
be formally notified before it is enforced, per- 
mission being granted to neutral vessels then 
to depart, carrying with them any cargo which 
they may already have on board ; wben it ter- 
minates, its cessation should also be formally 
declared. Any one running a blockade does 
so at his own peril ; one's own government 
cannot by international law protect him from 
forfeiting his vessel with its cargo and his 
liberty, if be be captured by the blockading 
fleet. 

blockade-runner, s. 

1. Of things : A vessel used for the purpose 
of trading by sea with a blockaded town. 

1 2. Of persons : A man engaged in trading 
by sea with a blockaded town. 

blockade running, s. The art or occu- 
pation of trading by sea with a blockaded 
town. During the American Civil War of 
1861-1865, many of the British engaged in 
blockade-running, attempting to enter Rich- 
mond and other harbours of the Confederate 
States. 

bloc ka de, v.L [From blockade , s. (q.v.). 
See also Block, v.] 

1. Orrf. Lang., Military, dc. : To surround a 
town with troops, or, if it be a seaport, to 
surround its landward portion with troops, 
and place ships of war in front of its harbour, 
so as to cut off all supplies from the garrison 
and inhabitants till they surrender the place. 

** . . . the approaches were closed, aod the town 

effectually blockaded.”— Froude : Hist. Eng. (1858), 

\oL iv., 437. 

2. Fig. : To obstruct the passage to any- 
thing. Sometimes ludicrously. 

" Hu^e hales of British cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar." 

Pope: Mor. Ettayt. tit. 57. 


blocked, pa. par. k a. [Block.] 

* block'-er, * blok'-er, s. [Eng. block ; -er.] 

1. One who hinders the progress of any- 
thing, an obstructive ; specif., one who blocks 
a parliamentary bill. 

2. One who plana or accomplishes a liar- 
gain ; a broker. (Scotch.) 

“Oure souerane Lord. Jta, nidenitandiag of the 
fraud e and frequent abvse committed by many of his 
Majesties subiectis, byeris and blokeris of vlctuelL’*— 
ActsJa. 17., 1621 (ed. 1814), p. 614. {Jamieson.) 

block -bead, s. [Eng. block ; head.] A 
person, with a good deal of exaggeration, said 
to be as destitute of understanding as if bia 
skull enclosed a block of wood in place of 
hemispheres of brain ; a dolt, a fool, an ass, a 
stupid person. 

" The Christian hope is — Waiter, draw tbe cork— 

If I mistake not— Blockhead t with a fork,!'* 

Coir per : Hope. 

block'-bead-ed, a. [Eng. blockhead; - ed .] 
Having such a mind as i9 possessed by a 
blockhead ; stupid, dull. 

*‘ Says a blockheaded boy, these are villainous crea- 
tures. ^—L Extra nge. 

block head ism, s. [Eng. blockhead ; -ism.] 
The procedure > or characteristics of a block- 
head. 

” . . . though now reduced to that state of block- 
headism.”— Smart : .Votes to the Hilliad. 

block'-head-l^, a. [Eng. blockhead ; -ly.) 
Like a blockhead. 

** Some mere elder-brother, or tomeblockhtadly hera" 
— Dry den : Amphitryon. 

block -house, t bldck'-haus (au as <5w). 

s. [Eng. block = a thick, heavy mass of wood, 
and house. In Sw. blockhus ; Dan. blookhuus ; 
Dut. Uokhuis; Ger. k Fr. block haus.] 

Fortif. <£■ Ord. Lang. : A small fort built of 
heavy timber or logs, and with the sides loop- 
holed for musketry, or if it be sufficiently 
large and strong, witb ports or embrasures for 
cannon. It may be built square, rectangular, 
polygonal, or in the form of a cross. If more 
than one storey high the upper storey may 



project over tbe lower so as to obtain a fire 
directly downwards. It ia generally sur- 
rounded by a ditch, and sometimes has earth 
on its roof that it may be more difficult to set 
it on fire. 

*■ But. when they had passed both frigate and block- 
house without being challenged, their spirits rose.’— 
Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xvL 

block -in -course, s. & a. [Eng. block ; in ; 
course.] A term used only in tbe subjoined 
compound. 

block-in-course masonry, s. 

Masonmj : A kind of masonry which differs 
from ashlar masonry chiefly in being built of 
smafler stones. The usual depth of a course is 
from seven to nine inches. 

block-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Block, t\] 

A. k B. As present participle and participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : The act of shutting 
up or obstructing ; the state of being shut up 
or obstructed ; obstruction. [Block, r. *1 2.] 

•*. . . by blocking of trade . . — Clarendon 

IL Technically: 

1. Leather-working : The process of bending 
leather for boot-fronts to the required shape. 
[Crimping.] 

2. .Bookbinding: The art of impressing a 
pattern on a book-cover by a plate or associa- 


tion of tools under pressure. It is called 
blind or gold blocking. In the latter case, 
gold-leaf is used ; in tbe former, the bare 
block. 

3. Carpentry: A mode of securing togetk^r 
the vertical angles of wood-work. Blocks of 
wood are glued in the inside angle. 

blocking-course, s. 

Architecture .* The upper course of stonea or 
brick above a cornice or on the top of a walL 

blocking-down, s. 

Metallurgy : The art of adjusting sheet-metal 
to a mould or shape. This is done by laying 
above it a thick piece of lead, and striking the 
latter by a mallet or hammer. This mode is 
sometimes adopted to bring a plate partially 
to shape before swagging it between the dies. 
(Knight.) 

blocking-kettle, s. 

Ilat-making : A hot bath in which hats are 
softened in the process of manufacture, so as 
to be drawn over blocks. (Knight.) 

blocking-press, s. 

.Bool-binding : A bookbinder’s screw-press 
in which blocking is performed. It has less 
power than the embossing-press, which ope- 
rates with large dies, being used for orna- 
mentation, requiring but a comparatively small 
pressure. The die is adjusted in the upper 
bed or plate, and is heated by means of gas- 
jets coming down through a cavity at its back. 
The book-covers are introduced seriafim upon 
the lower bed by the operator, who by a turn 
of the handle brings the upper bed down with 
a gentle and equable pressure, fixing the gold- 
leaf, when this is employed, upon the surface, 
previously prepared for the purpose. A boy, 
who assists, removes the superfluous portions 
with a rag, which becomes thoroughly satu- 
rated with the precions metal in the course of 
use, and is sold to tbe refiners. (Knight.) 

block ish, a. [Eng, block; -ish.) 

1. Of the nstnre of a block. 

2. Stupid, dull, wanting in intellect. 

** Make a lottery ; 

Aod, by device, let blockish Aiax draw 
The sort to fight with Hector. 

Shake tp. : TroiU & Cressil., !. 1 

3. Rude, clnmsy. 

"The forms of our thought [would he] blockish.”— 
Grant White: Every -day English, p. 295. 

block'-isb-ly, adv. [Eng. blockish; -ly.\ 
In a blockish manner, stupidly, with deficient 
intellect. 

" These brave doctors fail most absurdly aod block - 
ishly in this so necessary an article."— Uarmar : Trans, 
of Baa's Serm. , p. 426. 

block'-ish-ness, s. [Eng. blockish; -ness] 
The quality of being blockish, stupidity. 

" Beiog dull, and of incurable blockitJtTtess, he be- 
came a hater of virtue and learning. - — HTiiftock : Man. 
of the Eng. , p. 140. 

block-like, a. [Eng. block; -like.] Like 2. 
block, stupid. 

"Am 1 twice sand-blind f twice so near the hlessing 
I would arrive at, and blocklike never know if 

Beaurn FL : Pilgrim 

* blod, * blode, s. [Blood.] 

1. A child. 

" Aod vebe btod on that hnrne blessed schal wort lie.* 1 
Ear. Eng. A Hit. Poems (ed. Morris); Cleanness. 6S5, 

2. A living being. 

“ A thusant plates of silver god 
Gaf he sarra that fair* blod." 

Story of Gen ± Exod., 1191 11 

* blod e-wort, s. [Bloodvvort.] A plant- 
Polygonum Hydropiper. (Grete Herbal 3 
(Britten & Holland.) 

* blo-di. * blody, a. [Bloody.] (Wright: 
Spec, of Lyric Poet., 62.) (Stratmann.) (prompt. 
Farv.) 

bice -dlte, * bio -date, s. [In Ger. bleed it 
Named after a chemist and mineralogist 
Blode.] 

Min. .* A mineral classed by Dana with hi* 
hydrous sulphate. Colour, fast red to blur 
red or white ; fracture, splintery. It occurs 
massive or crystallised. Comp. : Sulphate of 
soda, 33*34 — 15*82 ; sulphate of magnesia, 
3319 to 36-66 ; water, 1S‘84— 22 00, Ac. It is 
found in tbe Old World at Ischl and near 
Astmkan, and in the New World near San 
Juan at the foot of tbe Andes. (Dana.) 

* bloik, * blok, s. [Block, #1 (Scotch.) 
(Doug.: Virgil, 148, 4.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
or. wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•blok, ’bloke, s. [Block, a.] (Ear. Eng. 
Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), Patience, 272.) 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

blom'-a-ry, bloom'-a-ry, s. (From A.S. 
blorna = metal, a mass" a lump (Somner and 
Lye) [Bloom (2)] ; and suffix -an/.] 

Metallurgy : The first forge in an ironwork 
through which Iron pnsscs nfter having been 
melted from the ore. The pig-iron having 
been puddled and balled, is brought to the 
hammer or squeezer, which makes it into a 
bloom. [Bloom (2).] 

* blomo, s. [Bloom.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* blom-yn, v.i. [Bloom, u.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* blonc, a, [Blank, a] (Relig. Antiq., i. 37.) 

* blonc -ket, • blon-ket, a. [Of doubtful 
origin. Perhaps from the same source as 
blanket (q.v.).] Grey. 

Bloncket liveryes : Grey coats. 

"Ovir bloncket liveryes bene nil to sndde 
For thilke Mine season, when all is ycladd 
With ple.vtauuce." Spentir: Ship. Cal. t. 

blond, blonde, a. k s. [In Dut. blond; Sp. 
bldndo = fair, flaxen ; in Dan. blondiue — a 
female with light-coloured hair. In Sw. blon- 
der, $. pi. ; Dan. blonde (sing.) ; Ger. blonde; 
8p. blonda are = blond-lace. All from Fr. 
blond, adj., m.. blonde = fair, flaxen, white of 
complexion ; blond , s., m. = a flaxen colour, 
a man or boy with flaxen hair ; blonde, s.,f. — 
a girl or woman with fair hair ; blond-lace. 
Prov. blon , blonda = fair of complexion. 
Compare A.S. blonden feax = mixed hair, grey- 
haired (Rosu’orf/i), from blonden — mingled. 
Professor Skeat, however, thinks that the Fr. 
blond may be altered from Fr. Wane = white.] 
[Blank.] 

A. via adjective: Fair or light in colour. 
Used- 

1. Of hair. 

*• The hrown Is from the mother's hair. 

The blond is from the child.'* 

Longfellow : The Two Lock* of Bair. 

2. Of the complexion, w hich is usually light 
when the person is fair-haired. [Sanguine.] 

B, As substantive: 

1. Of jwrsons: A fair-haired person, hence a 
person of light complexion. [A. 2.] 

t 2. Blond-lace (q.v.). 

blond lace, [So called from its colour.] 
A silk lace of two threads, twisted and formed 
In hexagonal meshes. 

^ Obvious compound, blond-lace-maker. 

* blondir, * blondren, v.i . [Blunder, v.] 

* blo-nesse, s. The same as Blaeness (q.v.). 

* blonk, * blonke, blonkke, ’ blonk, 

* blunk, s. [A.S. blonca, blunca = a white 
borse ; 1 col. blakki* — a horse.] A steed, a 
horse. (Scofc/i.) 

“Syn pTooms, that gay la, 

On blonkt that hrayU" 

Poem 4, Edn i , 1821, p. 22L ( Jamleton . ) 

If See Gawayne and the Green Knight, 434. 

* blonket, s. [Bloncket.] 

* blont, a. [Blunt.] (Spenser: Shep. Cal. viii.) 

* bloo, a. [Blue.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* blooc, s. [Block, s.] (Prompt. Pan >.) 

blood, * bloode, * bloud, * blude, * blud, 

* blod, * blodc (Eng.), bluid, blude 

(Scofc/i), 9. & a. [A.S, b!6d = blood ; Icel. 
blodh ; Sw. & Dan. olod ; Dut. blocd ; Mceso- 
Goth.&lWA; Ger. blul ; O. 11. Ger. pluot, ploot. 
Said to be connected with A.S. blowan, 
geblonv. a = to blnw r , bloom, blossom, or 
fluurish, but this is by no means certain.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: The fluid circulating by means 
of veina nnd arteriea through the bodies of man 
and of the lower nuimnls. [tl. 1.] 

" For the life of the flesh U In the blood : and I have 
given It to you upon the altar.*'— Lev. xvlL 1L 

2. Figuratively : 

0) Lineage, descent, progeny. 

(a) Of things : Lineage, descent ; specially 
royal or noble descent, high extraction. 

" O what an happiness la It to And 
A friend of our own blood, a brother kind I " 

trailer. 


^ Formerly it might in this sense have a 
plural. 

" As many, and os well-bom bloodt as those, 

Stand in his lace to coutradict his claim." 

Shakup. : King John. 11. 1. 

t(6) Of persons: Child, progeny. (In this 
sense generally combined with flesh.) 

" But yet thou art my fle«b, my blood, my daughter." 

Shake-ip. : Lear, ii. 4. 

H A half-blood : A half-breed. 

(2) Temper, passions ; or one in whom these 
are prominent. 

(a) Of things : Temper, passions. 

" The Puritan blood was now thoroughly up.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt, Eng , ch. xiii. 

(5) Of persons: A person of hot temper; a 
man (in most cases young) of fiery character ; 
one brave, but unrestrained by prudence or 
perhaps even by moral principle, and from 
whom in consequence violence may in times 
of excitement be expected. 

"The news put divers young blood* into snch a fury 
as the ambassadors were not without peril to bo out- 
raged." — Bacon. 

(3) Life ; the vital principle, especially 
with reference to the taking away of life. 
Hence closely allied to (4). 

“Shall I not therefore uow require his blood of 
your hands!"— 2 Sa iv. 11. 

(4) The shedding of blood or ita conse- 
quences. 

(a) The shedding of blood ; the taking of 
life away, especially in an unlawful manner ; 
murder. 

" Blood follows blood, and through their mortal span, 

In bloodier acta conclude those who with blood began." 

Byron : Childe Harold, ii. 63. 

(5) The atoning death of Christ. 

"... the blood of Jesus Christ his Son eleanseth os 
from all sin."— 1 John i. 7. 

(c) The responsibility of shedding blood, 
sacrificing a life, or the soul. 

" Your blood bo upon your own beads . . ."—Act* 
xvlii. 6. 

% The price of blood : Reward or retribution 
for shedding it, or for taking a life. 

** It is not lawful for to put them into the treasury, 
because it is the price of blood." —Matt, xxvii. 6. 

(5) Any liquid resembling blood in colour, 
or in some other obvious character. (Used 
especially of the juice of a fruit as the grape.) 

. . and thou didst drink the pure Wood of the 
grape."— Beat. xxxlL 14. 

U With some similitude to this, the Mine in 
the communion is the sacramental symbol of 
the blood of Christ. 

'• And he said unto them. This Is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many."— Mark xiv. 24. 

Z. In special phrases, the word blood having 
the same signification : 

(1) As lu A. I. 1. 

Flesh and blood : Human nature. [Flesh.] 

"... for flesh and blood hath not revealed It unto 
thee, hut my Father which Is in heaven." — Matt. xvi. 17. 

(2) As in A. 1. 2. (a). 

(a) A prince of the blood : A prince of royal 
extraction, not one raised to the dignity of 
priu ce by law or mandate. 

" They will almost 

Olve us a prince o* tb' blood, a sou of Frlam, 

In change of him " 

Shaketp. : Troll. * Crcu., Ui. S. 

(6) The blood -royal ; Royal descent. 

(3) As in A. I. 2. (2). 

(a) Bad blood : A feeling of animosity 
towards one. 

(b) In cold blood: With the passions unex- 
cited, coolly, and therefore, presumably, with 
more or less deliberation. 

" Who cauuot condemn rashness In cold blood f” 
Shakup. • Titnon, ill. 5. 

(c) In hot blood: With the passions excited. 

" Upon a friend of mine ; who. In hot blood. 

Hath stepp d into the law . . 

Shakes ik : Ttmon, 111. 5. 

(4) As in A. I. 2 (8). 

* For his blood : Though his life depended 
upon it. (Vulgar.) 

” A crow lay battering upon a muscle, and could not, 
for hit blood, break the shell to come at the flab."— 
L'Ettrange . 

II. Technically: 

1. Physiol. : The red circulating fluid in the 
bodies of man and the higher animnls. It is 
formed from chyle nnd lymph when these sub- 
stances arc subjected to the action of oxygen 
taken into the lungs by the process of inspira- 
tion. It is the general material from which 
all the accretions sre derived, besides which 
It carries awny from the frame whatever ia 
noxious or superfluous. In man its tempera- 


ture rarely varies from 36*6° C = 98° F., but in 
birds it sometimes reaches 42 S C = 109* F. 
The blood in reptiles, amphibia, and fishes, 
and the circulating fluid in the invertebrata, is 
cold, that is, iu no case more than a little above 
the temperature of the aurroundiug medium. 
The vessels which conduct the blood out from 
the heart are called arteries, and those which 
bring it back again veins. The blood iu the 
left-hand side of the heart and in the arteries, 
called arterial blood, is bright red ; that in the 
right side of the heart and in the veins, called 
venous blood, is blaekish-purple. Viewed by 
spectrum analysis, the hemoglobin of arterial 
blood differs from that of venous blood, the 
former being combined with oxygen, and the 
latter being deoxidised. The film of the two 
also differs, besides which carbonic acid pre- 
dominates in the gaseous matter held in solu- 
tion in the former, and free oxygen in the 
latter. The density of blood is 1*003 to 1*057. 
Its composition in 1,000 parts is as follows : — 


Water 

780*15 to 

785*58 

Film 

210 „ 

3*57 

Albumen . 

65 09 „ 

69*41 

Colouring matter . 

133*00 „ 

I19*G3 

Crystallisable fat . 

2 43 „ 

4*30 

Fluid fat . 

1*31 „ 

2*27 

Extractive matter of ) 

T ■TO 

1*92 

uncertain kind . S 

l iV yf 

Albumen, with soda 

1*26 .. 

2 01 

Sodium and potas- \ 
sium chlorides, i 

carbonates, phos- ' 

> 8 37 „ 

7*30 

phates, and sul- 1 
phates . . ./ 

Calcium and magne- > 
sium carbon a tes, 1 



phosphates of cal- ( 

► 2*10 „ 

142 

cium magnesium f 

and iron, ferric ’ 
oxide . . . J 



Lchis 

2*40 „ 

2*59 


1,000 1,000 

Blood lias a saline and disagreeable taste, and 
when fresh, a peculiar smell. It has an alka- 
line re-aetion. It is not, as it appears, homo- 
geneous, but under a powerful microscope is 
aeen to be a colourless fluid with little round 
red bodies called blood-discs or blood-corpuscles, 
and a few larger ones called white-corpuscles 
floating about in it. [Blood-disc, Corpuscle.] 
When removed from the body and allowed to 
stagnate it separates into a thicker portion 
called cruor , cra-ssa me nf uni, or clot, and athinner 
one denominated serum. [See these words.] 

"The blood is the Immedintepa&u/urnof the tissues; 
Its composition is nearly or eutirely identical with 
them ; it is, indeed, m Borden long ago expressed it, 
liquid flesh ." — Todd A Bowman: Phytiol. Anar., 1. 43. 

2. Law : 

(1) Whole blood is descent not simply from 
the same ancestor, but from the same 
pair of ancestors, whilst half blood is descent 
only from the one. Thus in a family two 
brothers who have the same father and mother 
stand tu each other in the relation of whole 
blood, but if the mother die, and the father 
marry agaiu and have children, these stand to 
the offspring of the first marriage only in the 
relation of half blood. (Blackstone : Comment., 
bk. ii., ch. xiv.) 

'* According to the common law of England. In ad- 
ministrations. the whole blood is preferred to the hall 
blood."— A yliffc. 

(2) Corruption of blood is the judicial strip- 
ping it of the right to carry with it up or dow*n 
the advantage of inheritance [Attainder] ; 
ita purification or restitution is in it the re- 
storation to it of the privilege of inheritance. 
(Ibid., ch. xv., bk. iv., ch. 29, 31.) 

B. adjective : Of lineage or pure breed, 
and presumably of high spirit or mettle. 

"... a pair of blood horses."— Timet. Sept 8. 1876. 

U Obvious compounds: Blood-besotted (Shakesp.: 
2 Hen. VI., v. 1, Globe cd.), blood-hespotted 
(Ibid, Totld, Schmidt), blood-desiring t Spenser : 
Buines of Rome; by Bellay, xiii.), blood- 
drenched (IVcbster), blood-dyed (Everett), blood- 
like (Jndrcll), blood-marked (IVcbster), blood- 
polluted (Pope), blood-spiller (Quar. Rev.), blood- 
spilling (Dr. Allen), bloodstream (Scott: Lady 
of the Lake, iii. 11), Ac. 

blood-band, • blode bande, s. A 

bandage to atop bleeding. 

"Vs bus hnue a blodc bande, or thl ble change."— 
Marti Arthnri (ed. Brock), 2,576. 

blood-baptism, s. 

Thiol. A Ch. Hist. : Baptism by meana of 


boll, b< 5 j^: p6TU, JrfxVl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; ein, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^det. ph = f. 
-clxn. -tlon = sham -tlon, -slon — shun ; -{Ion, -^lon — rhun, -tious, alous, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — bpl, dpL 
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blood, i.e., by martyrdom. If auy ooe who 
had not been baptized showed his firm faith 
In Christianity by dying a martyr’s death 
rather than renounce it, the early Christians 
regarded him as if he had been baptized, his 
death being held to be the equivalent of 
baptism. (Coleman.) 

blood -besprinkled, a. Besprinkled 

with blood. 

t blood boltered, a. [En£. blood , and 
hollered , pa. par. of baiter, v.. in the aense 
of to tangle, to mat.] Matted or clotted 
with blood; having the hair clotted with 
blood. 

" The blood-balter'd Banqno amiles upon m«." 

Shakesp. ; Macb.. iv. L 

blood-bought, a. Bought with blood ; 
achieved throngh the sacrifice of life. 

M Incomparable gem ! thy worth untold : 

Cheap, though blood-bought, ami thrown away when 
Bold.'' Coutper ; Tabl* Talk. 

blood brother, s. A brother by blood, 
a3 contradistinguished from a brother-in-law, 
brought into that relation by marriage. 

blood-cemented, cl 

t 1. Lit. : Cemented by blood. 

2. Fig. : Cemented together in political or 
other feeling by being of oue blood, or by 
baviug shed their blood in a common enter- 
prise. 

*' (Educing good from ill) the hattle groan’d. 

Ere, blood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons, saw." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt lv. 

blood-colour, s. 

Her.: Sanguine. It is distinguished from 
bloody. Her. (q.v.). 
blood-coloured, a. 

1. Coloured by means of blood. 

2. Of the colour of blood. (Webster.) 

blood-consuming, a. Consuming the 
blood, preying on the blood. (Used of sighs.) 

" Might liquid tears, or heart-offeudiug groans, 

Or blood-consuming sighs recall his life." 

Sliakesp. : 2 Hen. 17., 11L 2. 

blood-corpuscle, s. [Corpuscle.] 

blood -descendants, & Descendants 
from the blood of a common ancestor. (Used 
of men or of the inferior animals.) 

•\ . . still fewer genera and species will have left 
modified blood -descendants." — Darwin : Origin of 

Soviet led. 1S59), ch. x.. p. 341. 

blood-disc, s. The same as Blood-cor- 
puscle. [Corpuscle.] 

. . certain particles, the blood-discs, which float 
In It [tlie bloodl In great number*." — Todd A Doorman : 
Phys A out., i. 60. 

blood-drinking, a. 

1. Lit. : Drinkiag blood, io the sense of ab- 
sorbing it or being soaked with it. 

•• In this detested, dark, blond-drinking pit." 

ShaActp. : Tit. And., iL 4. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Preying on the blood. 

" I would be blind with weeping, sick with groans,^ 
Look pale aa primrose with blood- drinking sighs." 

Shakes p. : 2 Henry Vi., lit 2. 

(2) Bloodthirsty. 

"As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate.” 

Shakesp : 1 lien. 17., IL 4. 

blood-drop, s. A drop of blood. 

*' Like blood-drops from my heart they dropp'd." 

I Vordsworth : The L<ut of Use Flock. 

blood-drunk, a. Drunk with blood. 
(More.) 

blood-extorting, a. Extorting blood ; 
forciug blood from the person. (Used of a 
screw. Possibly a thumb screw ?) 

"... knotted scourges. 

Matches, blood-extorting screws." 

Cowpcr: Scgro's Complaint. 

blood-flag, s. A red flag, as a symbol 
of bloodshed. 

“ For a sheet of flame, from the turret high. 
Waved, like a blood-flag, oil the sky." 

Scott : Lay of the Last AHrutrel, llL 29. 

blood-friend, s. [Blood friend.] 
blood - frozen, a. Having tlie blood 
frozen, in a litoral or figurative sense, 

" Yet oatheraore by his bold h&rtie speaeb 
Could his blood froten hart emboldened bee. 

Spenser; F. L lx. 25. 

blood-grass, s. [Eng. blood ; and grass.] 
Vet. Med. Lloody urine : A disease of cows, 
laid to be brought on when they are changed 
from one kind of pasture to aaotber. (Ayr 
Surv. Sutker.) (Jamieson.) 


blood-gout, s. [Eng. blood, aad gout. 
From Fr. goutte — a drop.] A drop of blood. 

" That hath made fatal entrance here. 

As these dark blood-gouts say." 

Scott : Marmlon, vL 6. 

blood -guiltiness, s. [Bloodouilti- 

NE9S.] 

blood-happy, a. Happy In having shed 
or in lapping blood. (Used of a bound which 
baa seized its prey.) 

" Blood-happy, hang at bis fair Jutting chest. 

And mark hla beauteous checker'd sides with gore. 

Thomson ; Seasons; Autumn. 

blood-heat, s. The ordinary heat of 
blood in a healthy human body. Arterial Is 
one degree warmer than venous blood. In 
man the latter stands nt 98° Fahrenheit. In 
fierce inflammation It rises to 105*. In some 
continued fevers it is 102*. whilst in the cold 
fit of ague it falls to 94% and iu cholera to 90°. 

blood-horse, s. A horse, the lineage of 
which is of the purest or best blood. 

blood-hot, blood hot, a. As hot as 

blood at its ordiaary temperature in a healthy 
human body. 

* blood-iron, * bloode-yryn, *. An 

Instrument for letting blood or bleeding. 

'* Blonde vnm, supra in Bledynge yryu." — Prompt. 
Parv. (FitHierbert : Husbandry, fo. F. 4). 

blood-letter, s. [Bloodletter.] 
blood-letting, pr. par. & & [Blood- 
letting.] 

blood-money, * blondmoney, & 

The price paid for blood. 

" It la not laufull to put them loto the God's cheat, 
for it la bloudmoney."—Coverdal«: Matth., xxv. ft. 

blood-name, s. A national Dame. 

" The blood-name of the bulk of the population.*— 

Gladstone : Homer, L 1SS. 

blood-offering, <. An offering of blood, 
literally or figuratively. 

" Reaigu'd, as if life's task were o’er, 

Its last blood-offering amply paid" 

Moore : Fire • Worshippers. 

blood-particle, s. The same as a blood- 
corpusele or blood-disc. [Blood, Corpuscle.] 
"If a fragment of a frog’s muscle, perfectly fresh, he 
examined, aeries of blood-particles will he aeeii in the 
longitudinal capillaries."— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. 

A nut., i. 167. 

blood-pudding, s. [Bloodpuddino.] 
blood-receiving, a. Receiving blood, 
or, figuratively, receiving the atoaement. 

"Faith too, the blood-receiving grace." 

Cwrper : Olncy Hymns , lxiv. Praise Jot Faith. 

blood-red, a. & s. 

A. As adjectii'e : 

1. Strictly : Red with actual blood, or of the 
precise colour of blood. 

" Or oo Vittoria’s blood-red plain, 

Meet had thy death-bed been." 

Hemans. 

2. More loosely: Of a red which may be 
poetically compared to that of blood, but is 
ia reality mueh less bright 

" Tis mine— my blood-red flag ! - . 

" Byron : Corsair, UL 15. 

" Till the transparent darkness of the sky 
Flush'd to a blood-red mantle in their hue. 

Hemans : The Forest Sanctuary. 

B, ^4s subst. : The colour described under A. 
** But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder, before 

The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o'er." 

Byron; Childe Harold, IL 12. 

blood-relation, «. A relation by blood, 
that is, by descent. 

" Even if they left no children, the tribe would still 
include their blood-relations."— Darsrin ; Descent of 
Man, vol. L, pt. L, ch. v.. p. 16L 

blood - shaken, bloodshaken, a. 

Shaken with respect to the blood ; having the 
blood shaken or put in commotion. 

•' They mav. bloodshaken then. 

Feel such a fiesh -quake to possess their powers. 

Ben Jonson : Seva Inn. Verses at the end. 

blood-sized, a. Sized with blood. 

" Tell h no if he I* the bloodsUd field lay swolo. 
Shewing the sun hi* teeth, grinning at the moon. 
What you would do.” 

Beuum. A FI. ! Two Fable Einnnen, 

blood-spavin, s. A disease of horses. 
(Ash.) [Spavin.] 
blood-stain, s. [Blooostain.] 
blood-stained, a. [Bloodstained.] 
blood-swelled, a. Swelled by blood ; 
distended with blood ; blood-swolu. (Webster.) 

blood -swoln, a. Swollea or swelled 

with blood ; blood-swelled. Used — 


(1) Of the eyes. 

" Their Wood-two! a eyes 
Do break.” May : Lucan, bk. vL 

(2) Of tke breast. 

u So bolls the fired Herod’s blood-swain breast, 

Not to be slak’d but by a sea of blood.” 

Cm thaw: Poems, p. 64. 

blood-vessel, s. [Bloodvessel.] 

blood-warm, a. As warm as the blood ; 
lukewarm. (Coles.) [Blooo-heat.] 

blood-won, s. Won by blood, or by the 
expenditure of life. (Scoff.) 

blood-worthy, a. Worthy of blood ; 
deserving of blood ia the sense of capital 
punishment. (Webster.) 

blood, v.t. [From blood, e. (q.v.).] 

1. Literally: 

t (1) To bleed, to take blood from, 
f (2) To stain with blood. 

■* And, scarce secure, reach out their spears afar. 

Aud blood their points to prove their partueruhlp ID 
war .“ Dryden: Fables. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To excite ; to exasperate. 

" By this means matters grew more exasperate ; the 
auxiliary forces of Freocfi and Eo^lish were roucb 
blooded ooe against another Bacon : Henry VII. 

(2) To inure or accustom to the sight or to 
the shedding of blood. (Used of soldiers, of 
hunting-dogs, Ac.) 

” It was most Important, too, that his troops should 
be blooded."— Macaulay : Hist . Eng., ch. lx. 

blood'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Blood, v.] 

blood-fl<S^er, s. [From Eng. blood, aDd 

flower.] 

Bot. : The English name of the Haemanthne, 
a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Am ary Hi dace® (Amaryllids). Tlie allusion is 
to the brilliant red flowers. The species, 
which are mostly from the Cape of Good 
Hope, are ornamental plants. [H,emanthus.] 

blood-friend, blood friend, s. [Eng. 

blood ; friend. Dut. bloodvrcend, bloodver - 
ora at = relation, retstive, kinsman, kins- 
woman ; Ger. blutfreund.) A relation by 
blood. (Scotch.) 

"The laird of Haddo yields to the earl MariscfaaL 
being his blood-friend and lately come of his house."— 
Spalding, ii. X87. [Jamieson.\ 

hlood'-guilt-i-ness (w silent), & [Eng. 
bloodguilty ; -ness.] The state or conditiou of 
being bloodguilty (q.v.). 

"Deliver me from blood-guittiness, O God. " — Psalm 
11. 14. 

blood- guil-ty, a. [Eng. blood: puilty.] 
(iuilty of bloodshed, or responsible for blood- 
si led or murder. 

“ That bloodguilty man." 

Southey ; Joan of Arc, lx. 24. 

blood hound, s. [Eng. blood ; hound.] 

1. Lit. : A variety of bound or dog, so called 
from its ability to trace a wounded animal 
by the smell of blood which may have 
fallen from it. It has large, pendulous 
ears, a long curved tail, Is of a reddish-tan 
colour, and stands about twenty-eight Inches 
high. The breed ie not now often pure. It 
was formerly employed to track out moss- 
troopers on the English and Scotch borders, 
deer-stealers, escaped prisoners, end other 
fugitive delinquents. There are other sub- 
varieties, specially tbe Cuban bloodhound, 
uaed in the Maroon wars in Jamaica during 
the last century, as well aa more recently 
against escaped negro slaves in the swamps of 
Virginia before the abolition of American 
slavery ; and finally the African bloodhound, 
used in hunting the gazelle. 

"The parishes were required to keep bloodhounds tor 
the purpose of hunting tbe freebooter*. Macaulay z 
Hist. Eng., cb. iiL 

2. Fig. : One who relentlessly pursues an 
opponent ; an officer of the law. 

" Hear this, hew this, thou tribune of the people ! 
Thou scaIoua, publick bloodhound, hear and melt, 
Irryden. 

* blood-ied, a. [Bloody, v.j Stained with 
blood from spurring. 

"To breathe hla bloodied horse." 

Shaketp.: 2 Henry IV., |. L 

* blood'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. bloody; dy-] In a 
bloody manner, to the effusion of blood ; san- 
guinarily. 

"... how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomfret bloodily wero butcher o. 

Shakesp. : Richard III., UL 4. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there j 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
Syrian, ce, ce = e ; cy = a. qu — kw. 
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fcltod'-i-ness, « blod-l-ness, s. [Eng. 
bloody ; -«css.] The state or quality of beiug 
bloody. 

(a) In tha sense of being besmeared or 
Stained with blood. 

" It win maulfcat Itoelf by 1U bloodtnem t yet ■ome- 
tlmca the Mull ia ao thin as cut to adult of tuiy. 

Sharp: Surgery. 

* (b) In the seuse of being disposed to shed 
blood ; cruelty. 

“Boner, bishop of London, by bis lata bloodtnen, 
pxxwOi ed *u eternal stain of cruelty upou tala iiame.’ — 
W A'evei LivvM of Bithopt, pt. L, p. 32. 

Mood’ Irig, pr. par. k a [Blood, r.J 

substantive: (1) The act of bleeding. 

(2) A bloodpuddiog. 

“Some kinds of meat*, a a twine s fleab or btoodlnga." 
Semlerton: Sorm. 

blood' less, * blood lease, a. [Eng. blood, 
and suffix -less = without. A.8. llodleas ; But. 
bloedtoos; Ger. bluthe.) 

1. More or less literally: 

(1) Without blood. Applied to tha cheeks 
In some diseases, or to all ]>arts but the heart 
in a dead body. 

*' I will not shrink to tee tfaee with a KeodUu Up and 
cheek." Hmnana: Vila ; or. The Adjuration. 

(2) Without etfusion of blood ; without 
slaughter. 

" But beauty, with a bloodleas conquest, Audi 
A welcome aov'reitfuty in rudest minds." 

„ nailer. 

2. Fig. : Spiritless. 

“Thou Uoodlea reimumt of that royal blood.’ 

Shakesp. : Bichard III., J. a. 

Wood -less-ly, adv. [Eng. bloodless; - ly .] 
In a bloodless manner ; without effusion of 
blood. (Byron.) 

t blood-let, v.t. [A. 8. blodltkan = to let 
blood.] To let blood. Chiefly in the present 
participle bloodletting (q.v.). 

blood-1 et-ter, *fcloode latare, $. [A.S. 

bltd hfaert.] One who lets blood ; a phle- 
botomist ; a surgeon ; ft medical man. 

“ Bloode latare : Fleobototnator . . ~~ Prompt. 

Parr. 

“This mischief. In aneurisms, proceedeth from the 
Ignorance of the blood-letter, who. not cousiderlui; the 
errour committed In Iettlog blood, biuds up the arm 
carelessly.”— 

blood - let-ting, pr. par. k s. [Bloodlet.] 

A. As present participle: In a aense corre- 
sponding to that of the verb. 

B. As substantive : The act, process, or art 
of Liking blood from the arm or from aome 
otl»er portion of the body to allay fever, or to 
effect some similar end. This may be done by 
the lancet, without or with eupping-gl asses, nr 
by means of leechca. It is now much more 
rarely resorted to than was formerly the case. 

“The chyle is oot perfectly assimilated luto blood 
by Its circulatioo through the lunge, os is known by 
exj*riuients in blood-letting."— Arbathnot : Aliments. 

bldod pud -dlAg, s. [Eng. blood; pudding. 
In Ger. blutpudaing.) A pudding made of 
blood, suet, &e. [Black -pudding.] 

blood rain, s. [Eng. blood ; rain.) 

1. Gen. : Rain nearly of the colour of blond, 
and which many of the unscientific suppose 
to be actual blood. It arises either from 
minute plants, mostly of the order Alga*, or 
from infusorial animalculie. It is akin to red 
snow, which Js similarly produced. 

2. .Spec.: A bright scarlet alga or fungus, 
called Palmellit prodig iosa, sometimes deve- 
loped in very hot weather ou cooked vegetables 
or decaying fungi. 

"The colour of tb« btoodrain is so beautiful that 
attempt* have been made to use It a* a dye. nnd with 
■ome rneceas; and oould tha plant l>e reproduced with 
any constancy, there accmi little doubt that tbe 
colour would itaud."— Boo. Jl. J. Berkeley, ha Treasury 
Of /Many (ed. 1806), 1. 150. 

blood -root, s. [Eng. Wood; roof.] 

I. Ord. I xing. In the Sing. : Various plants. 

1. In Britain : The Tormentil (Poteutilla 
Tormentilla . ) (In Scot. <£ North of England.) 
(Britten <£ Holland.) 

2. In America : 

(1) Sangvinaria canadensis. 

(2) Cmm canadense. (Trcas. of Boi.) 

H. Bot. In the Plur. (Bloodroots) : ThB 
English name of the endogenous order Iln-mo- 
domccsc (q.r.). (Lindley.) 

blood shed, * bloud shedd, s. [Eng. 
"blood ; -Med.] Tbe act of shedding bloou. 
Specially — 


t L A murder. 

“ All mtvders past do stand excus'd In this j 
And this »o sole, oud bo oumatchabie, 
fcliall prove a deadly bloodshed, but a le t." 

Shakesp : King John, lr. 8. 

2. Slaughter la war, rebellion, &c. 

“. . . acts of bloodahed. ootmge. and nplnd."— 
Arnold: Hitt, of Rome, vol. ill,, cfl. xlv., p. 283. 

1 blood -sbgd-der, *. [Eng. bloodshed ; -er; 
or, blood ; shedder.] One who sheds blood. 

" He that taketh away his neighbour’s living slayetb 
him, and he that defraudetb the labourer of bis hire 
ia a bloodshedder, n —Kcclu4. XXX iv. 22. 

t blood - shed- ding, *. [Eng. bloodshed ; • ing .] 

1. The act or operation of shedding blood. 

“These bauds ore free .rom guiltless bloodsheds! Ing. " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry 17., lv. 7. 

2. The atate of having ooe'a own blood shed. 

", . . our Master and only Saviour Jesus Christ, 
thus dying fur us, and the luuumerable benefits whieb 
by bis precious bloodshedding he hath obtalued for 
us."— Communion Service. 


blood -shot, a. [Eng. blood ; shot, pa. par. of 
5/ioof.] With blood shot into it. (Used espe- 
cially of the small tubular vessels of the iris 
wlieu injected with blood.) 

“ Blood shot his eyes, his oostrlls spread." 

Scoff : Jfarmion, vL 87. 

f blood'-shot-ten, a. [Eng. blood, and M. 
Eng. shotten, standing in the aame relation to 
shot as gotten to got.) The aame as Blood- 
shot (q.v.). 

* blood’ shtft-ten-ness, s. [Eng. blood ; 
shotten ; -ness.} Tbe stata of being ** blood - 
abotteo,” i.t. K bloodshot, 
blood'snake, s. [Eng. blood; snake.) The 
English name of Hsemorrhua, a genus of 
Snakes. (Ash.) 

blood-stain, s. [Eng. blood ; stain.) A stain 
produced by blood. 

“If tears, by late repentance pour'd, 

May lave tbe bloodstains from my sword !* 

Neman* : Wallace's Invocation to Bruce. 

blood-stained, a. [Eng. Wood; stained.) 
Stained by blood. 

(а) Literally: 

" Turning the leaves with blood- stain’d hands." 

Moore: Fire Worshippers. 

(б) Figuratively : 

" Shrouded io Scotland’s llond-ntain’d plaid. 

Low are b«r mountsju- w.axlora laid. 

Neman* : Wallace s Jnaocntio* *<* 

blood' -stick, ». A loaded stick, used bj 
veterinary surgeons, for strikiog their lancet 
or fleam into a rein. 

blood -stone, s. [Named from the small 
spots of red, jasper-like blood-dropa which it 
contains.] 

Min. : Heliotrope, a variety of quartz. 
Dana places it under bis Cry ptocrys tall ine 
varieties of quartz and the sub- variety Plasma. 

t blood - strange, • blond* strange, s. . 

(Eng. Wood. Strange can scarcely be from 
Lot, stringo = to bind, though the meaning- 
answers well enough. Dr. Murrny suggests a 
Ger. * blul strenge, but there is no evidence of 
its use.] A ranuncnlaceous plant, the Com- 
mon Mousetail (Myosurm minimus). {Lyte.) 

bl6od'-suek-er, s. [Eng. blood, and swdfcer.] 

1. Lit. : Any animal which aueks blood, 
such as leeches, gnats, gadflies, Ac. 

“Thus the fenoiit-B of certain file* (Cullcldw oud 
Tabanld.«) are blood-suckers."— Darwin ; Descent of 
Man, vol. 1., ix 25L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A person with a propensity to shedding 
blood ; a man prone to cruelty. 

“The nobility cried out upon him that he was a 
bloodsucker, n murderer, and a i<arxlcido.''— Nayseard. 

(2) A money-lender who financially ruins 
hia debtor by charging him an extortionate 
rate of interest. 

blood’-sifrclf.-IAg, o. [Eng. blood; sucking.) 

1. Lit. ; Sucking blood. 

2 Fig. : Preying on the blood. 

“ For thin 1 draw In many a tear. 

And atop the riling of bloo*l*uckl»g light," 

Shakesp. : 3 Hen. ) /., lv. 4. 

blood '-thirst, s. [Eng. Wood ; thirst.) Thirst 
for blood. 

" It won not blood -thirst, nor lint, nor revenge 
which had Impelled them, hut It woi avarice, greedi- 
ness for gold." — Motley Dutch Rc/\, pt. lv . ch, v. 

blood -thirst -i -noss, s. [Eng. blood; 
thirsty ; -n ess. ) The quality of feeling a certain 
zest in shedding blood, or at least in cruel 
deeds. 


blood'-thirst-S# * blood -thirstie, a. k*. 

[Eng. blood , and thirsty .] 

A. As adjective: Eager to shed blood ; de- 
lighting in sanguinary deeds. U*ed— 

1. LiL : Of man or of beings, real or ima- 
ginary. 

"... and one of tho roavt bloodt hirrg of Barclay’s 
accomplice*, . . ."—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., cb. xxiiL 
• . tha bloodthirsty god Man, . . Ibid ch. 

xvlL 

2. Fig. : Of things personified. 

“ And. high advaunclug his blood-thiratie blade, 
Stroke oue of those deformed hendes.’ 

Bpenter : F.ii . I. viil. 16. 

B. As substantive (formed by omitting the 
noun after the adjective bloodthirsty) ; People 
delighting in bloodshed. 

“The bloodthirsty hate tbe upright."— Proe. rxix. ia 

blood -tree, s. [Eng. blood; tree-.) A Eu]ihor* 
biaceous plant, Croton gossypifolium. ( Treas. 
of Bot.) 

blood'-ves-sel, s. [Eng. blood ; vessel.) One 
of the nnmero'ua vessels, great or small, in the 
human or animal frame, which convey tbe 
blood through the body ; an artery or a vein. 

“Blood, tbe animal fluid cootained In the tube* 
called from their office blood-vcuelt."— Fen. CyoL, v. S. 

* blood'- wlte, * blood'-wlt, * bloud’- veit, 

s. [A.S. blddwite = & fine for drawing blood 
by a blow or wound ; bl6>l = blood, and wite 
= . . . a fine to tbe king for a violation of the 
law.] [Wite.] 

L English law : A fine for shedding blood. 
2. Scots law: A riot in which bloodshed 
took place. 

blood -wood, s. [Eng. blood; wood.) Various 
shrubs or trees of which the wood may with 
eome latitude be called blood-red. 

1. In Jamaica : Gordonia hwnuitoxylon. 

2. In Victoria: A Myrtaceoua tree, Euca- 
lyptus corymboza. 

3. In Queensland ; Another Myrtaceous tree. 
Eucalyptus paniculata. 

4. In Queensland <& Norfolk Island : Balcghia 
lucida , a Etiphorbiaceous plant with a blood- 
ied sap, which oozes from the tree if inci- 
sions be made in it, and is a pigment of an 
indelible character. (Treas. of Bot.) 

blood -wort, *» blode -wort, * blod- 
wurte, * blond -wort©, s. [A.S. bldduyrt, 
blodwyrtc — blood wort, knot-grass (Bosworili) : 
Dan. blodurt.) 

1. Of British plants : 

* (1) A kind of Doek, Rumcx sanguineus, 
called by Honker & Aniott the Bloody-veined 
Dock. (Gcmrde, Coles, £c.) 

(2) The Biting PersicAiia (Polygonum hydro- 
piper). 

" Some call It Sanguinary or fcfowrficorte. because It 
dr&weth bloud in places yl Is rubbed on."— TreccrU. 

(3) The Eldt i r-tree (tiumbucus eb ulus) (Lyte). 
It was called also Dane's Blood. 

(4) The variety of Dutch Glover (Trifolium 
revens), which has deep- purple leaves. 
(Withering.) 

(5) The Common Yarrow or Milfoil (Achillea 
mi lie folium.) (Britten d> Holland ) 

2. Of foreign plants : SanguinaiHa cana- 
densis, one of the Papaveraceae (Poppvworts). 
The English name is given because the plant 
when wounded in any part discharges a blood- 
red fluid. The root is tnberous and fleshy • 
there is but one leaf from each root-bulb, and 
one scape with a solitary flower, which ia very 
fugacious. It is abundant in the backwoods 
ol Canads, where the Indiaus stain themselves 
with the juice. 

H Burnet Blood wort. [BrRNtrr.] 

blood'-^ (l), * bloud -dy, * bloud le, 

* blod'-y, ’ blod ye, • blodl (Anp ), 
blecd-J^, * blud-J^ (Scotch), a. & adv. [Eng. 
blood; -y ; A.S. blodig ; 8w. k Dou. blodig; 
Dul. bloedig ; Qcr. blutig.) 

A. As adjective: 

I. Onlinary Language: 

I. Literally. Of persons or things: 

(1) Stained with blood. 

" Tito year before 

A Turkt&h oruty bad marrhtd o>r ; 

And whrn* lit* apalil n hoof hath trod, 

Tlie verdure file* the blo-xiy *<«L" 

Syren .* Maxrppa, fi 

(2) Attended by the shedding of blood on * 
large scale. 


bttl. b 6 $; p^t. J<fi*l; ©at, $eU, chorus, 9W11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, a$; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tlon « shiyn. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -flon - nhun. -clous, -tious, -slous =* shus. -ble, -die, Ac = bpl, dpi. 
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M By Archibald won In bloody work. 

Against tbe Saracen and Turk." 

Scott : Marmlon, vi. 18. 

2. More figuratively : 


(1) 0/ persons : 

* (a) Related by blood, nearly akin. 

'•They are my Mody brethren, quod pleres, forOod 
bought*) vs alle.— Fieri Plowman, vi. 210. 


(b) Cruel, delighting in bloodshed. 

*• . . . thou art taken in thy mischief, because thou 
art a bloody man.*' — 2 Am xvi. 8. 


(2) Of communities : Characterised by the 
extensive prevalence in them of bloodshed. 

•• Woe to the bloody city! it is all full of lies and 
robbvry iV<iA iiL L 


(3) Excessive, atrocious, desperate. Often 
used as a mere intensive, esp. with negative. 
(The origin of this use is not clear. Dr. M urray 
connects it with Blood, s. f A. I. 2 (2) (6).) 


* 11. Her . ; Gules. [Bloody hand.] 
This differs in colour from sanguine. 


* B. As adverb: 


1. In a bloody manner, in a sanguinary way, 
with effusion of blood. 

2. Used, as an intensive ; very, extremely, 
exceedingly. 


bloody bones, $. A bugbear, a hob- 
goblin. Generally in the phrase, Rawhead an d 
tloody bones . 


bloody dock, s. A plant, Rumex san- 
guineus. [Bloodwoht, 1.] 


bloody faced, a. 

1. Having the face staiued with blood. 

* 2. Of a sanguinary complexion, involving 
the probability of bloodshed. 


" lu a theme so bloody-fac'd as this.*' 

Shakesp. : 2 Hen. IV., i. 8. 


bloody flixrvort, s. A composite plant, 
Filago minima. 


bloody flax, $. A popular name for 
dysentery (q.v.). 

“Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, ftnd 
suppressing perspiration, produces giddiness, sleepi- 
ness, pains in the bowels, looseness, bloody -fluxes. — 
Arbuthnat on Air. 

bloody hand, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hand literally covered, 
ameared, or stained with blood. 

2. Technically: 

(1) Forest laws : Red-handed, when a person's 
hands were imbued with blood, presumably of 
a deer, which he had illegally killed. Any 
trespasser found in a forest in such a state 
could be arrested by a forester. 

(2) Her. : A hand coloured gules [Gules], 
i.e., red. It is the device of Ulster, and hence 
is borne by baronets. [Bloody (1) II.] 

bloody bunting, a. Hunting for blood. 

•• Mad mothers with tbeir howls confus'd 
Do break the clouds, as did tbe wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody-hunting slaughtermen. " 

Shakrsp. : H en. F„ ill. 8. 

bloody minded, o. Having a mind 
disposed to delight in meditating or gloating 
over bloodshed. 

•' And when the old btoody -minded tyrant is gone to 
his long account ."— Darwin Voyageround the World, 
ch. vii. 

bloody red, a. Normally of tbe colour 
of blood, though the word is used with soma 
latitude. 

" These flowers are supported by small peduncuH. or 
flower- stalks, of a bloody-red colour, which swell into 
seed-vessels, having at their base an acute denticle."— 
Phil os, Tram., liii. 8L 

bloody rod, $. A plant, tbe Conms san- 
rniinca. IBloody-twio.] (Nemnich.) ( Britten 
<t Holland.) 

bloody sceptered, a. 

1. Lit. : Having a sceptre with actual blood 
upon it. 

2. Fig.: Having a sceptre obtained by deeds 
of blood. 

" O nation miserable ! 

With an untitled tyrant, bloody sceptrr'd. 

When shalt tbon see thy wholesome days again?" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. a 

bloody skirt, s. A blood-ataiued ahirt 
aa a symbol of murderous deeds, as in the ex- 
pression to wave the bloody-shirt, viz.: to stir up 
sectional feeling io the Northern States against 
the Southern. 

bloody-sweat, bloody sweat, $. A 

popular name for a disease called by medical 
men diapedesis, which is transudation of 
blood through the pores of the vessels. 
Several instances of it are said to have 


occurred in the Middle Ages, the causes being, 
on the one hand, excessive terror of death or 
outrage, with extreme bodily debility ; or on 
the other, violent anger, joy, or other excit- 
ing emotion. No well authenticated modern 
instance of the disease has been recorded. 
[Diapedesis.] ( Stroud : Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ ; Smith : Diet, of the Bible, <£c.) 

*' By thine agony aud bloody sweat.”— Litany. 

bloody-twig, s. Tbe Cornus sanguinea. 
[Bloody-rod.] (Pratt.) (Britten £ Holland.) 

bloody-veined, a. 

Of the leaves, petals, calyces, £c., of plants: 
Having red veins. 

Bloody-veined Dock: Rumex sanguineus. 

bloody-warrior, bloody-warriors, 

s. The wallflower Cheiranthus cheiri, and 
especially the double dark-flowered variety of 
it. (Prior, die.) 

blood -y (2). a. [Corrupted from Fr. ble = 
wheat ; de = of.] 

Bloody Mars : [Corrupted from bli de Mars.] 

bloo-dy, v.t. [From bloody, a. (q.v.).] To 
stain with blood, to render bloody. 

•• With my own bands, I'll bloody my own sword." — 
Beam. A FI : Ph Hatter, 

bloo'-dy-irig, pr. par. [Bloody, r.] 


bloom (1). *blom, * blome (Eng.), *bleme, 
* blywm (0. Scotch), s. & a. [In I cel. bl6m, 
bldmi = bloom ; Sw. blomma ; Dan. blomster, 
blomst : Dut. blocm ; O. Sax. bl6ma ; Moeso- 
Goth. bl6ma = a flower, a lily; (X. H.) Ger. 
blume, all = bloom; M. H. Ger. bluome; 0. H. 
Ger. bluomo. bluama, pluama. From A.S. 
blowan — to blow, bloom, blossom, or flourish 
[Blow (2)]. Not the same as blawan = to 
blow or breathe, as the wind does.] 

A. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

* (1) A flower. 

" Man his dales ere als hal 
Als blome of felde sal he welyn awal. 

Metr. Eng. Psalter; Psalm ell. 15. 

(2) A delicate blossom, or a blossom in 
general. 

*[ Bloom, as Trench justly remarks, is a 
more delicate inflorescence even than blossom ; 
thus we speak of tbe bloom of the cheek, but 
not of its blossom . 

** The blemu bly west of blee fro the none blent " 
ffoulate, i. 1. MS. 


" Haste to yonder woodbiue bow'rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd, 
While opening blooms diffuse tbeir sweets around." 

Pope : Spring, 100. 


(3) The very delicate bine colour upon newly- 
gathered plums and grapes, beautiful as that 
of a blossom but yet more fleeting. 

(4) The siirtilar bloom on a cucumber. 

2. Fig. : Tbe state of immaturity in man’s 
youth, or in anything susceptible of growth 
and development. 

" 'Tis uot on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone, 
which fades so fast. 

But tbe tender bloom of heart is gone, ere youth 
itself be past." Byron ; St a nzas/or Music. 

", . . to a date within the florescence, or bloom, of 
tbe Egyptian Empire ."— Gladstone : Homeric Syn- 
chronism, pt. ii., ch. i. ( p. 165. 

II. Leather-manufacture : A yellowish pow- 
dery coating on the surface of well-tanned 
leather. It may consist of a deposit of surplus 
tannin. 


B. As nd/eefive : Haring a blossom, or 
having a blossom of a particular character. 
[Bloom-fell.] 


bloom - fell, fell - bloom, and fell 
bloom, s. The Bird*s-foot Trefoil, Lotus 
corn iculatus. (Scotch .) 

Ling, deer-hair, and bloom-fell, are also scarce, as 
they require a loose spungy soil for their nourishment." 
—Prize Ess. IJighU Soc. Scot., iil. 524. (Jamieson.) 


bloom (2), s. [A.S. bloma = metal, a mass, a 
lump.] 

Metallurgy : 

* I. Originally: A cubical mass of Iron 
about two feet long. 

“Bloom in tbe iron- works Is a four-square mass of 
iron about two foot long."— Glotsog. Sosa. 

2. Next (plnr.) : Malleable Iron after haviug 
received two beatings, with au intermediate 
scouring. 

" Tbe blooms are heated in a chafery or hollow Are. 
and then drawn out into bars fur various uses." — Ayr. 
Sure. StirL, p. 348. {Jamieson.) 

3. Now : A loop or ball of puddled iron de- 


prived of ita dross by shingling or squeering. 
(Knight.) 

bloom-hook, s. 

Metal. : A hook or similarly-shaped tool for 
handling or moving about the heated bloom 
so as to place it under the hammer or other- 
wise deal with it. 


bloom-tongs, s. pi. A peculiar kind of 
tongs used for similar purposes. 


bloom, * blome, * bio -myn ( English ) 
blume, * blome, * bleme (Scotch), v.i. & L 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To blossom, to come into flower, 
especially of a conspicuous kind. 

•• It is a common experience, that if you do not pull 
off some blossoms the first time a tree bloometh, it will 
blossom itself to death." — Bacon; A'at. History. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To be in a state of immaturity ; to give 
promise of rather than to have actually reached 
full development. 

"The spring was brightening and blooming into 
summer." — Macaulay .- J/ist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

(2) To shine, to gleam. 

“ — And he himself in broun sanguine wele dicht 
A bone his vneouth armour blomand briebt." 

Doug.: Virgil, 393, 2. (Jamieson.) 

B. Transitiw: 

1. Lit. : To cause to blossom. 

" The rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was budde<L 
and brought lorth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and 
yielded almonds.*'— .Vumb. xvii. 8 

2. Fig. : To produce anything morally beau- 
tiful or attractive. 

" Rites and customs, now superstitions, when the 
strength of virtuous, devout, or charitable affection 
& loomed them, no man could Justly have condemned 
as evil." — Hooker. 

bloom-a^ry, s. [Blomary.] 

bloomed (Eng.), * ble-mlt (0. Scotch), pa. 
par. & a. [Bloom, v.] 

A* As past participle : In senses correspond 
ing to those of the transitive, verb. 

B. As adjective ; Possessed of bloom ; it 
bloom. 

"The low and bloomed foliage." 

Tennyson; Recollect, of the Arabian Fight*. 

bloom -er (1), s. & a. [Eng. bloom ; -er. So 
named because of a “ bloom " on a hide treated 
in the way intimated in the definition.] 

bloomer-pit, s. 

Leather-manufacture : A tan-pit in which 
hides are subjected to the action of strong 
ooze. It is called also a layer. Pits contain- 
ing a weaker solution are called handlers . 


bloom'-er (2), s. & a . [Named after Mrs. 
Bloomer, an American lady, who originated 
the dress described under No. 1, about the 
middle of the nineteenth century.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A dress for ladies, consisting of a short 
skirt, and long loose drawers or trowsers like 
those of the Turks, gathered tightly round the 
ankles. Tbe head-dress appropriate to these 
envelopments is considered to be a broad- 
brimmed hat of quakerly type. 

2. Ooe wearing such a costume. 

B. As aAjeefire: Iuvented by Mrs. Bloomer, 
as " bloomer dress.” 


f bloom'-er ism, s. [Eng. bloomer; -im,] 
The views of * Sirs. Bloomer considered as a 
system. 


bloom'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Bloom, v.] 

A. As present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As participial Oidjective : 

1. Lit. : Coming first iu bloom. 

(1) As a flower. 

“ Fresh blooming flowers, to grace thy braided hair.” 
Thomson : Seasons ; Spring. 46k 

(2) Asa plant, a branch, twig, or spray. 

’* Hear how the birds, on every blooming spray, 

With joyous music wake tbe dawning day ! 

Pope: Pastorals ; Spring, 23, 24. 

2. Fig. : Giving promise of something greater 
or more important tbau he, she, or it is now. 
Used— 


(1) Of a child, a boy, a girl, a young man or 
young woman, a bride, Ac. 

" 'This blooming cblld,' 

Raid tbe old man, * is of an age to weep 
At any grave or solemn spectacle ' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. n, 

" The blooming boy baa ripen'd Inti mam" 

Pope; Homer's Odytssy, bk. xi.. 544 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- ae, cb — e. ey = a. qu - kw, 
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(2) Of anything. 

" O greatly bleas'd with every blooming grace 1" 
Pope: Odyssey . 

C. st/ftstanfm; The state of appearing 
In blossom. 

% Technically: An appearance resembling 
the bloom on fruit, which sometimes ia seen 
on the varnish of paintings which have been 
exposed to damp. 

•‘Change of colour, cracking and blooming. "—T^mbt 
«f OuUick Painting Pop. Described (1859), p. 204. 

bloom'-ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. blooming; *ly.] 
In a blooming manner. (Webster.) 

bloom ing-ness, s. [Eng. blooming ; -ness.] 
The state of being in a blooming condition. 
( Jlcftsfcr.) 

bloom less, a. [Eng. bloom ; -less.] Without 
blossoms or flowers. 

"Amid a bloomless myrtle* wood.” 

Shelley : Rosalind and Helen. 

bloom y, a. [Eng. bloom ; -i/.] Full of 
blooms ; flowery. 

" 0 nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray.” 

Mi! ton : Sonnet to the A r ightingale. 

bloomy down, s. A plant, Dianthvs 
barbatus. 


* bloosme, s. [Blossom.) 

* bloos-mihg, pr. par. [Blossoming.] 
(Spenser: Shep . Cal., v.) 

* bldre (1). s. [Bladder.] 

* blore (2), s. [From Eng. blare (q.v.). Or from 
Gael. & Ir. blor = a loud noise.] The act of 
blowing ; a blast, as of wind. 

" Being hurried head-long with the south west blore, 
Iu thousand pieces gainst great Albiou's shore." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 838. 

blor-mge, * blor-ynge, pr. par. & $. 
[Bloryn.] 

As substantive : Weeping, lamentation. 

" Blorynge or wepynge ( bloringe ). P lor at as, Jletus . " 
Prompt. Parv. 

* bldr’-yn, v.i. [From O. Dut. blaren = to 
weep.] [Blare.] To weep ; to lament. 

“ Bloryn ’ or wepyn* (blercn, P.). Ploro, fleo."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

blosphe, v.i. [From blusch, s. (q.v.).] To 

look. 

" The bouk that he blosched to and hode hyra bisyde.'* 
Ear. Eng. AUU. Poems (ed. Morris); Cleanness, 343. 

* blose, s. The same as Blaze (1), s. (q.v.). 
(Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems, ed. Morris, The Pearl, 
911.) 


* blos-me, s. [Blossom, s.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

* blosme, v.i . [Blossom, v.] 


* bios -my, a. [Blossomy.] (Chaucer.) 


bios som, * bios some, * blos som, 
'•bios sum, * blos-scme, * blosme, 
* blostme, * blosstmc, * bloosme, s. 

[A.S5. blosma, blostma ; Dut. bloesem. Cog- 
nate with Eng. bloom, which, however, is of 
Scandinavian origin, whereas blossom is Teu- 
tonic. Compare also Or. f5\d<r-nyA.a ( blastema ) 
= a aprout, shoot, or sucker ; increase, 
growth.] [Blastema.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The flower of a plant, especially 
when it is conspicuous and beautiful. 

" Bringing thee chosen plnuts ami blossoms blown 
Among the distant mountains, flower and weed." 

Hordstvorth : Parr well. 


2. Fig. : That which ia beautiful and gives 
promise of fruit. 

" To his green yearn your censure you would suit 
JS'ot blast the blossom, hut expect the fruit" 

_ , . ,, Dryden. 

II. Technically : 

Farriery : A " peach-coloured " horae ; a 
horse having white hairs interspersed with 
others of a sorrel or bay colour. 


blossom - boaring, a. [A.S. blostm - 
fteftrm/c.] Bearing blossoms. 


blossom bruising, a. Bruising blos- 
soms. (Used of hail. > 

"Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hall." 

CowfMtr: The Tusk, bk. v. 

bios’ som, * bios' some, " bios' sum, 
blds-sSmc, * blosmo, * bios t mi en, 

v.i. [A.B. blostniian ; from blosma, blostma — 
a blossom.] [Blossom, 5.] 

1. Lit.: To come forth Into flower, to put 
forth flowers, to bloom, to blow. 


“That blossemith er that the fruyt iwaxe be.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,338. 

"Although the fig tree shall not blossom, . . 
Habak. Hi. 17. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To become beautiful, or to be beautiful. 

" Blossomed the lovely stars the forget-me-nots of the 
angels. " Longfellow : Evangeline, ). A 

(2) To give promise of fruit or of develop- 
ment. 

" Blossomed the opening spring, and the notea of the 
robin and blue bird 

Sounded sweet upon the wold, and iu wood, yet 
Gabriel came not." 

Longfellow : Evangeline , il. 4. 

bids' somed, * blosmed, pret. of v. & a. 

[Blossom.] 

1. Preterite of verb . [Blossom, v.] 

2, Participial adj. : In bloom, covered with 
flowers, in flower. 

“ Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossom’d beans." 

Thomson ; Seasons; Spring. 

bios'- som ing, * bios' - sum -mynge, 

* bloos’-ming, * blos'-myhge, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Blossom.] 

A, & B. vis pr. par. A participial adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

"With greene leaves, tho hushes with bloorming buds." 

Sjwitser : Shep. Cal., v. 

" Ia white with blossoming cherry-trees, as if Just 
covered with lightest snow." 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, Iv. 

". . . melt their sweets 
On blossoming Csesar." 

Shake* p. : Antony A Cleopatra, Iv. 10. 

C, jIs substantive : 

1. Lit. : The state of coming forth in flower. 

" Blosmyngt, blouummynge. Frondositas.”— Prompt. 
Parv 

2. Fig. : The state of giving promise of 
further and fruitful development. 

" She lifts her head for endless spring. 

For everlasting bio coming." 

Wordsworth : Song, At the Feast of Brougham Castle 

blds’-som-less, a. [Eng. blossom; and suff. 
-fcs3.1 Without blossoms. 

bids -som-y, * blos'-sem-y, * blos'-my, 

* bios -mi, a. [Eng. blossom; -y.) Full of 
blossoms. (Lit. £ fig.) 

"A blossemy tre Is neither drye ne deed.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,337. 

blot (1). * blot -tin, * blot -tjm f v.t. & i. 

[Not in A.S., in which bl6t is = a sacrifice, 
in Icel. blettr — a spot, stain; Dan, plette — 
to spot, to stain.] [Blot, 5.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : Purposely or by inadvertence to 
allow a spot of ink or a similar fluid to fall on 
paper, or on any substance capable of being 
defiled ; to blur, to stain. 

“ Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper i " 

Shakcsp. : Mer. of Von., lit 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) With a material thing for the object : 

(a) Of paper, £c. : To obliterate, efface ; to 
erase. 

" Blottyn hokys. Obi itcro. "—Prompt. Parv. 

(b) Of anything lustrous : To darken. 

"He sung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane," 
Cowper. 

(c) Of anything symmetrical, beautiful, or 
both : To disfigure. 

" Uukuit that threat'ulng unkind brow ; 

It blots thy heauty. . . . 

Shakesp. : Taming qf the Shrew, v. 2. 

(2) With tin immaterial thing for the object : 
To sully ; to produce a stain of fault, sin, or 
crime upon the moral nature, or of disgrace 
upon the reputation. 

" Blot uut tliy Innocence with guiltless blood." 

Rowe. 

(See also blotless.) 

B. Intrans. (formed by the omission of the 
objective) : To let ink or anything similar fall 
upon paper, Ac. (Lit. £ fig.) 

"Heads overfull of matter, l*e like pens overfull of 
Ink, which will sooner blot than make any fair letter.’ 
— A tchnrn. 

C. As jxirt of a compound. To blot out: To 
oflaee, to erase, 

1 Lit. : Of things written. 

“. ■ . while In* writes In constraint, perpetually 
softening, correcting, or blotting out expressions." — 
Swift. 

2. Fig. : Of anything. 

"... that I may destroy them, and blot otu their 
name from under heaven."— Dent. lx. 14. 

«j Crabb thus distinguishes between to blot 
oaf. expunge, ras* or erase, efface, cancel, ami 


obliterate: “All these terma obviously refer 
to characters that are impressed ou bodies ; 
the first three apply in the proper sense only 
to that which is written with the hand, and 
bespeak the manner in which the action ia 
performed. Letters are blotted out, so that 
they cannot be seen again ; they are expunged , 
so as to signify that they cannot stand for 
anything ; they are erased, so that the space 
may be re-occupied with writing. The last 
three are extended in their application to 
other characters formed on other substances : 
efface is general, and does not designate either 
the manner or the object ; inscriptions on 
stone may be effaced, which are rubbed off so 
as not to be visible. Cancel is principally 
confined to writteu or printed characters ; 
they are cancelled by striking through them 
with the pen ; in this manner, leaves or pages 
of a book are cancelled which are no louger to 
be reckoned. Obliterate is said of all characters, 
but without defining the inode in which they 
arc put out ; letters are obliterated which arc 
in any way made illegible. Efface applies to 
images, or the representations of things ; in 
this manner the likeness of a person may be 
effaced from a statue. Cancel respects the 
subject which ia written or printed ; obliterate 
respects the single letters which constitute 
words. Efface is the consequence of some 
direct action on the thing which is effaced ; in 
this manner writing may be effaced from a 
wall by the action of the elements. Cancel is 
the act of a person, and always the fruit of 
design. Obliterate is the fruit of accident and 
circumstances in general ; time itself may 
obliterate characters on a wall or on paper.*' 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

blot (2), v.t. [Probably from Dan. blot = hare, 
naked.] [Blot (2). s.) To puzzle, to nonplus. 
(Scotch.) (Duff: Poems.) 

bldt(l), * blott, * blotte, s. [Icel. blcttr ; 
Dan. plet = a spot, blot, stain, speckle, flaw, 
freckle.] 

I. That which blots or causes an erasure. 

1. That which blots. 

(1) Lit. : A spot or stain of ink or any 
aimilar fluid on paper or other substance 
capable of being blurred. 

" Blotto vpou a boke. Oblitum, C.F ." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) A spot or stain upon the moral nature, 
or upon the reputation ; a blemish, disgrace. 

"A lie is a foul blot In a man. yet it is continually 
in the mouth of the untaught"— Ecclus. xx. 24, 

(ft) Censure, reproach ; attack on one's re- 
putation. 

" He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself 
shame : and he that rebuketh a wicked man gettoth 
himself a blot." — Prov. ix. 7. 

2. That which causes an erasure or oblitera- 
tion of something written, printed, or other- 
wise inscribed. (Lit. A fig.) 

II. The act of blotting; the state of being 
blotted. 

" A disappointed hope, a blot of honour, a stain of 
conscience, au unfortunate love, will serve the turn." 
—Temple. 

" Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

Your ware, your loves, your praises, bs forgot. 

And make of all an universal blot." 

Dryden: Juvenal. 

blot (2), $. [From Dan. blot; S\v. blott ; Dut 
bloat = bare, naked.] 

Backgammon: An exposed piece, a single 
“ man ” lying open to be taken up. 

To hit a blot : To take advantage of the 
error committed in exposing the “man;” to 
carry tho " man " uff. 

"He Is too great a master of his art, to make a blot 
which may so easily be hit."— Drydetx: Bed. prefixed 
to *£mid. 

blot9h, * blat9ho, v.t. [Formed from Eng. 
black, v. = to blacken, as bleach is from bleak 

« I)r. Murray tliiuks it is from ftlo/.J 
ect with tumours, pustules, scabs, or 
anything similar. 

" If no man can like to bo smutted and 6/<ucAed lu 
his face, let us learn much more to detest ther]*As 
and blots of the soul.”— liarmar; Trans of Dents 
Sermons, p. 195. 

blotiph, $. [From v. (SAeaf.).] 

1. Gen. : A blot of any kind, as a blotch of 
Ink. 

2. Spec. : A tumour, a large pustule, a hoil, 
a bldiu upon the skin. 

’* Meantime foul scurf and blotches him defile. 

And dogs, where'er he went, still barkfcd all th* 
wlilfet Thonuon : Castle of indolence, li 77. 


boil, b6j^; poilt, J^vVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
■ clan, -ilan — shan. -tlon, slon = shun; -$ion, -$lon — zhun. olous, -tious, -slous shus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, del* 
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blotted, • blat9hed*jxi.i«r.&a. [Blotch, 
v.) 

1. Ordinary Language. (See the *er&.) 

*• The sick man s gown la only now In price. 

To give their blotch'd aud blister'd bixliea cam. 

1> ray tun : Mute*; hi* Hirth and Miracles, bk. 1L 

2. But., Zool . , £c.: Having the colour dis- 
posed in broad, irregular patches. 

blot^h'-mg, pr. par. [Blotch, t\] 

blotch -5% o. [Eng. blotch ; -y.] Having 
blotches ; full of blotches. 

* blote, (t [O. Icel. blautr .] Soft. 

*• Blots hides of selcuth beat!*."— Relig Antiq „ IL 176. 

* blote, vt. [Bloat, v.] To dry, as herrings. 

’ blo-ted, pa. par. [Blote, v.] 

* blo'-tlng, pr. par. [Blote, r.] 

blot’-ted, * blot -tyd, " bldt-ten, pa. par. 

& a. [Blot, v.f.] 

" Blot tyd, P. Oblitteratu*.”— Prompt. Pars 
“And all true lovers with dishonor Morten ." 

Bpenter: F. IV. t 6L 

blot'-ter, s. [From blot , v., and suit -tr.] 

1. Gen. : Ona who blots or defiles. 

“Thou tookeatthe blotting of Thine image In Para* 
dise as a blemish to Thyself; and Thou eaidst to the 
blotter. Because thou hast done it. on thy belly ebalt 
thou creep.' — Abp, Harwnct, Berm. with Stuart t 
Serin.. 165G. p. 13L 

2. That which does so. Specially, a devica 
for absorbing the superfluous ink from paper 
after writing. Tha blotter may ba merely a 
thin book ioterleaved with bibulous paper, or 
a pad or cushion covered with blotting-paper, 
aod having a handle, being used after the 
manner of a stamp. Another form consists 
of a roller covered with successive layers of 
blotting-paper, and revolting on an axis, a 
handle being attached for convenient use. 
The layers of paper may be removed as they 
become soiled, and fresh paper substituted. 
(Knight.) 

blot - ting, * blot'-tjbige, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Blot, r.] 

A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of blurring or disfiguring any- 
thing ; that which does so. 

“The most accurate pencils were bnt blotting*, 
which presumed to mend Zeuxis' or ApeUe»‘ worka' — 
Bp. Taylor: Artif. Handsomeness, p. 35. 

2. The act of effacing anytiliug by blacken- 
ing it over, erasing it, or in any other way. 

" Blottynge. O blitteracio" — Promp. Pare. 

blotting pad, s. An instrument con- 
sisting of a few sheets of blotting-paper on 
the writing-table or desk, to form a soft bed 
for the writing-paper, and to serve as a blotter. 

blotting-paper, s. A thick, bibulous, 
unsized paper, used to imbibe superfluous ink 
from undried manuscripts. A coarse variety 
is used in culinary processes to imbibe super- 
fluous fat or oil. 

blSt-ting-lJr, adv. [Eng . blotting ; dy .] By 
blotting. (H'e&sfer.) 

* blough'-ty, a. [From bloat (2)(?).] Puffy, 
swelled out, thick. 

" One dash of a penne might thus lURtly answer the 
most part of hi* bloughtie volume."— Bp. Ball: 
Honour of the Married Clergy, b. i„ a. X 

* bloure, * blowre, s. [Cognate with bladder. 
Cf. Dut. blaar .] A pustule, swelHng. 

" Where thay hyte thay make gret* Mowr*.”— 
Townley Mytt., p. 62. 

blouse, • blowse, s. [Fr. blouse, the ultimate 
etymology of which is obscure.] 

1. Tha well-known smock-frock like garment 
of blue linen, the ordinary over garment of 
Freneh workmen ; loosely used for any gar- 
ment more or less closely resembliog this. 

2. A French workman. 

* bloust, v.i. [Apparently the same as Blast, 
v. (q.v.). (Scofc/t.)j To boast. 

* blout, a. [Dan. blot ; Dut. bloot = bare, 
naked.] Bara; naked, desolate. (Lit. £ Jig.) 
(Scotch.) 

" W odd!*, foTMtlJ. with nidcet bowl* bloat. 

8tude itripit of thors wedc in ea^ry hout." 

Dquq. : Virgil, 201. 15. 


* bloat, s. [Probably onmnatopceic.] 

1. The sudden breaking of a storm. 

“ — Venial win's, wi' bitter blout. 

Out owre our chimlns talaw." 

Tarrxu: Poem*, p. 63. 

% ” A blout of foul weather “ : A sudden fall 
of rain, anew, or hail, accompanied with wind. 

2. A sudden eruption of a liquid aubstanca 
accompanied with noise. (Jamieson.) 

' bloute, a. [Bleat, a.] 


blow (I), * bldwe(l), * blow y -en(l), * blow*- 
yn, * blaue, • blawe, * blau'-wen, * bla- 

wen (Eng.), blaw (Scotch) (pret. blew, • bleu, 

* blu, * bleou, * bleow; pa. par. blown, * blau - 
wen, *blawen), v.i. & f. [A.S. blaxvan, pret. 
bleow , pa. par. bid wen = to blow, to breathe; 
(N. H.) Ger. bldhcn = to blow up, to swell ; 

0. H. Ger. bldhan, pldjan. Compare Lat. Jlo 
= to blow.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. Of air : 

(1) To be in motion, so a« to prodnea a 
strong or a gentle breeze of wiud. 

”, . . and the winds blew. . . ." — Matt. Tii. 27 

^ In this seuse sometimes impersonally. 

"It bins a terrible tempest at sea once, and there 
was one teaman praying." — L" Estrange. 

(2) To pant, to puff ; to be out of breath, 

“ Here's Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and blowing, 
arid looking wildly.”— Shakesp. : Merry L'ivex, iii. 3. 

» (3) To sound, to give forth musical notea. 
Used— 

(a) Of the performer on a wind instrument. 

“ But when the congregation is to be gathered to- 
gether, ye shall blow, hut ye shall not sound an alarm. '* 
— A'umft. x. 7. 

( b ) Of tha instrument itself : to give forth a 
blast. 

“ And brightened os the trumpet blew.” 

Scott : Rokeby. iv. H. 

(4) To spoilt, as a whale, or other cetacean. 
[Blow-hole.] 

“A porpoise come* to the *urface to blow.”— Euxley : 
Anat. Vert., p. 348. 

2. Fig. : To boast. [Sae also C. I1L To 
blow hot and cold.] 

“ That owte of tyme ho»tu* and blawe*.”—Avowynge 
of K. Arthur, st 23. 

B. Transitive : 


L Ordi nary La nguage : 

(i) Literally : 

1. To direct the breath or any other curreot 
of air against a person or thing. 

(1) The agent in doing so being directly or 
indirectly man : 

(а) To use the breath, a pair of bellows, a 
blowpipe, or any other instrument or appli- 
ance for directing a current of air into or 
against anything, either to remove it (as in 
ex.), or to fill it with air, as in an organ, or to 
produce fiercer combustion in a flame. 

“. . . as I blow this feather from iny face.” 

Shakesp. : 8 Ben. VI., iii. 1. 

(б) To warm by breathing upon, or to cool 
by directing a current of colder air upon. 

“ When Icicles hang hy the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blow* hie naiL" 
Shakesp. : Love* Labour Lost, v. 2. (Song.) 

(c) To ioflate ; to causa to take a balloon- 
like form by means of the breath. (Often 
followed by up.) [Blow-up.] 

(d) To sound a wind instromeot of music. 

“If. when he seeth the sword come upon the land, he 
blow the trumpet. " —£ae*,xxxiii. 3. 


(2) The agent in doing so being natwral law, 
without the intervention of man. 


“ What happy gale Mow* yon to Padua!” 
Bhaketp. : Tam. of Shrew, 
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2. To put out of breath ; to cause to ba 
short of breath ; to make to pant. (Used 
chiefly with a horse or horses for the ob- 
jective.) [Generally in the pa. par. blown 
(q.v.).] 

3. To boast. 


The pomp oft the prid furth schawls. 

Or cUie the gret hoist that It blawl 

Barbour: Bruce, 111 349. 


(II) Abnormally: To deposit upon (used of 
eggs laid by flesh-flies); to cause to putrefy 
and swarm with maggots. 

“ I would no more endure 
Thla wooden *lavery, thou I would suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth." 

Shakcsp. : Tempest, ilL L 

(III) Figuratively : 

* 1 . To spread as a report ; to blaze, to blazon. 

“ So gentle of condition was he known, 

That through the court his courtesy was blown." 

I/retU-n : Palamon * Areite, i. 593. 694. 


*2. To make known, to betray. 

"I muit not be wen anywhere among my old ao- 
qnaintance, for I am blown.''— But. of Colonel Jack 
(17231 (iVure*.) 

3. To inflate, as ambition. [Blown.] 

II. Technically. [See example under blown, 
as parti cip. adj.] 

1. Glass-manufacture : To cauae glass to 
take certain definite forms by bloving through 
it when in a soft state through the operation 
of heat. 

2. Metal. : To create an artificial draught of 
air by pressure. [Blower.] 

3. Among some butchers: To swell and in- 
flate veal. 

C. In special compounds and phrases: 

L To blow a uny : So to blow as to causa 
the removal of the object thus treated. (Lit. 
£ Jig.) 

IL To blow down : So to blow that tha 
object thus treated falls down. 

III. To blow hot and cold: At one time to 
advocate ao opinion or a measure with hot 
zeal, and soon after speak of it with cold in- 
difference, the motive impelling to action 
being self-interest, and not mental conviction. 

“ Says the satyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the same month. I've e'en done 
with ye."— L Estrange. 

IV. To blow off: 

1. I.it. : So to blow that the object thus 
treated loses the hold which it had on some- 
thing else. 

2. Fig. : To east off belief in or responsi- 
bility for. 

“These primitive heirs of the Christian church could 
not so easily blow off the doctrine.’*— South. 

V. To blow out : 

1. Lit. : To extinguish a fire or light by tha 
operation of wind or the breath directed 
against it. 

“As when n lamp Is blown out by a plat of wind at a 
casement." Longfellow: Evangeline, iL 5. 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) Of light or Jlame : To appear to extin- 
guish by air directed against anything, whila 
really this is dona in another way. 

“ Moon, slip behind some cloud, some tempest rise, 
And blow out nil the stars that light the skies." 

Dryden. 

(b) Of anyf7iin<7 : To extinguish, to make to 
cease. 

“ And now *tis far too hnge to he blown out.” 

Shakeep. i Eing John, T. 2 

VT. To blow over, v.t. & i. : 

1. Transitive : 

(а) Lit. Of storm-clouds : To blow tbe storm 
from the region described to another one. 
(Used whether the district where the person 
using the expression '* blow over” at the tima 
wholly esoai>es or is only temporarily sub- 
jected to the tempest.) 

** When the storm is blown onr. 

How hlest is the swain." Granville 

(б) Fig. : To pasa away. (Used of a trial, a 
disturbance, sorrow, &c.) 

“But those clouds being now happily blown over, 
and our sun clearly shining ont again, I have re- 
covered the relapse.^ *—Dcn ham. 

2. Intrans. : In a similar aease to the verb 
transitive. [Blow-over. 5.j 

"Storms, though they blow over diven times, yet 
may fall at last*'— Bacon : Etiay*. 

VTI. To blow up, v.t. & i. 

1. Transitive : 

(1) To inflate ; to render turgid. 

(a) Lit. : To Inflate as a bladder. 

“ Before we hod exhausted the receiver, the bladder 
appeared as full as if Mown up with a quill,"— Boyle. 

(b) Fig . : To render the mind swelled, in- 
flated, turgid, or puffed up. or conceited by 
means of imagined ditine aillatua, by flattery, 
&c. 

“ Blown up with the conceit of bis merit."— Bacon. 

(2) To kindle by blowing. Used — 

(а) Lit. : Of fire. 

(б) Fig. : Of strife, war, &e. 

“ Ills presence *oon blow * up the kindling fight." 

Dryden : A nnu* MtrabiUt, xiil 

(3) To break and scatter in different direc- 
tions by the action of ignited gunpowder or 
aoma other explosive. 

(a) Lit. : In the foregoing sense. 

“ Their chief blown up in air. not waves expir'd, 

To which his pride pre*um d to give the law." 

Dryden. 

(b) Fig. : To scold ; to cenaure severely. 
(Colloquial £ tmlgar.) 

2. Intrans . ; To explode, to fly In fragments 


(ato, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjrrian. 03 , ce=e. ey = a, qu = kw» 
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Into the air through the operation of gun- 
powder or aome other explosive. 

“On the oext day. tome of the enemy's magazines 
blew up, . . ~ — TaHcr. 

VIII. To blow upon. 

1. Lit. : To direct a stream of air against. 

**. . . like doll embers suddenly blown upon, . . .** — 
Tyndall : fYag. of Science, 3rd ed., x. 2*0- 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To reduce or diminish in amount by the 
operation of the Divine displeasure. 

" Ye looked for much, and lo. It cam* to little ; and 
when ye brought it home. I did biota upon it ." — Hag 
L 9. 

(2) To render atale ; to discredit. [B., I. ill 2.] 

". ■ . tilt the plot had been blown upon and till 
Jeries U/ul become Incredulous ." — Macaulay : Hid. 
Eng , ch. lv. 


blow (2). * blowo (2),* blow-en(2), v.i. [A.S. 
btdwan, gebldumn = to blow, bloom, blossom, 
or llourish ; 0.3. bUfjan ; Dut bloeijen — 
to bloom, to blossom ; (N. II.) Ger. bluhen; 
M. II. Ger. bliion, bliien, blUejen ; O. XI. Ger. 
pluon, pluohan, pluojan ; Lat Jloreo = to blos- 
ao m, to come into flower ; Gr. /SAvw ( bluo ) = to 
bubble ; <f>\eu> (phleff) — to gush. Cognate also 
with Lat. folium, and Gr. <f>v AAov ( phullon ) 
= a leaf.] [Foliate.] 

1. Lit, : To come into blossom. 

M I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blo%n. w 

Shakeep. : Mid. Highi't Dream, 1L 2. 

2. Fig. : To bloom, to flourish, to come to 
the maximum of beauty at which the person 
or thing is susceptible in the course of deve- 
lopment. 

“ This royal fair 

Shall, when the hlosaom of her beautr'e blown. 

See her great brother on the Britijh throne ” 

. Waller. 

blow (1), a. & s. [From blow, v.i.] 

A. vis adjective ( chiefly in compos.) : 

1. Noting that through which blowing takes 
place. [Blow-hole, Blow-valvb, &c.j 

2. Inflated, or uotiug that by means of 
winch inflation, swelling, or tumour takes 
place. [Blow-ball, Blow-fly.] 

B. As substantive: 


1 . A blast, a gale of wind. 

2. The spouting of a cetacean. 

3. Chiefly in the plur.: The egga or larvae of 
a flesh-fly so often seen in decaying carcases. 

" 1 much fear, with the blow of the* 

Ula bnus-luflicied woued* are filled." 

Chapman : fliad. 

blow-ball. s. [Blowball.] 


blow-fly, s. The name popularly given to 
such two-winged flies as deposit eggs in the 
flesh of animals. Several species of Musca do 
this, so do breeze-flies, die. [Bheeze-fly, 

M USCA.] 

blow-gun, s. A gun for blowing arrows 
instead of impelling them by a bowstring. 
It is in use among the Barbados Indians 
of Brazil and the Malays of the Eastern 
Archipelago; men of the latter race call it 
sumpitan. 


blow-hole, s. A hole for blowing through. 

Blow-holes of a whale: Two apertures on the 
top of the head in tha more typical Cetacea, 
constituting the nostrils, through which spray 
ia sometimes blown to a considerable height, 
with the violently expelled air. The appear- 
ance of a column of water, however, is generally 
due to the condensation of the expired air. 

blow-milk, a. Milk from which cream 
has been blowu. (Ogilvie.) 

blow^ff cock, s. A faucet in a steam- 
boiler for allowing water to escape. 

blow-off pipe, s. A pipe at tho lower 
part of a steam- boiler by which at iutervala 
sediment is driven out. 


blow out, s. A vulgar expression for a 
hearty meal. 


blow -over, s. 

Glass -manufacture : An arrangement in 

blowing glass hottles or jars in moulds in 
which the surplus glass is collected in a 
chamber above the lip of tho vessel witli but 
a thio connecting portion, so that the surplus 
is readily broken off without danger to tho 
vosacl itself. (Knight.) 

blow through, a. Designed for allowing 
steam to pass through with noise. 

Blow-through Valve. Stmm-enginc : A valve 
commanding the opening through which 


boiler -steam is admitted to a condensing 
steam-engine to blow through and expel air and 
condensed water, which depart tlirough the 
way of the snifting-valve. It is the first 
operation in starting an engine of this cha- 
racter, the condenser being theo brought into 
operation to condense the vaporous contents 
of the cylinder and make the first stroke. 
(Knight.) 

blow-tube, a. 

1. The hollow iron rod nsed by glass-makers 
to gathei “ metal ** (melted glass) from the pots, 
to blow and form it into the desired shape ; 
a ponty. 

2. A tube through which arrows are driven 
by the breath [Blow-gun.] 

blow-up, a. Designed for allowing eteam 
to blow up iuto. 

Blow-up Pan. Sugar-machinery : A pan 

nsed in dissolving raw sugar preparatory to 
the process of refining. Steam ia introduced 
by means of pipes coiled round within the 
vessels to dissolve the sugar, which thence 
becomes a dark, thick, viscous liquid ; a 
small portion of lime-water ia admitted to 
the sugar, and constant stirring with long 
slender rods assists the process of liquefaction. 
The blow-up pans ere generally rectangular, 
six or seven feet long, three or four feet wide, 
snd three feet deep, with perforated copper 
pipes near the bottom, through the holes of 
which steam ia blown iuto the sugar. (Knight.) 

blow- valve, *. 

Steam-engine : The valve by which the air 
expelled from the cylinder escapes from the 
condenser on the downward stroke of the 
piston when a steam-engine is first set in 
motion ; the snifting-valve. 

blow (2), 8. [From Eng. blow (2), v. In Ger, 
bluthe, bliite .] A blossom. 

U In blow: In flower, in blossom. 

“ The pineapples, in triple row. 

Were basking hot, and all In biota." 

Co taper: The Pineapple and the Bee. 

blow (3), * blowe, s. [0. Dut. blauwe = a 
blow ; (N. H.) Ger. bleuen, bidden = to beat ; 
M. H. Ger. 0. H. Ger. bliwan, 

pliuwan ; Mceso-Goth. bliggvan = to kill, to 
murder. Skent considers it oognate with 
Lat fligo = to strike or strike down, and 
flagellum — a whip, a scourge. Compare also 
Lat. plaga ; Gr. nAyyy (plcge) = a blow, a 
stroke.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A stroke. 

(a) Gen. ; In the foregoing seose. 

“Hee[Sir J. Gate*] . . . then refusing the kerchlefe 

layda downe his head, which wu etrteken off at three 
blotaet.’ — Stowe : Queen Mary, an. 1553. 

( b ) Spec. : A fatal stroke ; a stroke causing 
death. 

M Asaungo your thirst of blood, and strike the blow* 
Dry den, 

(2) A series of strokes, fighting, war, assault ; 
resistance by force of arms. 

. . aud that a rigorous blow might win It 
[Hanno's cam pi with all Its spoiL"— Arnold: HU t. 
Home, rot. UL. ch. xlir., p. 227 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which strikes the senses or 
the mind suddenly and calamitously, as re- 
proachful laoguage, sad intelligence, bereave- 
ment, loss of property, Ac. 

” A moat poor man, mode tatne to fortunes biota." 

Shukctp. : King Lear. ir. 0. 

t (2) Sickness or other suffering divinely 
sent on one, eveu wheu there is no suddenness 
iu tha visitation. 

" Remove thy atroke nwr»y from me : I am consumed 
by the Mou> of tblne hand.* — P *. xxxix. la 

(3) A stroke struck by tho voice, tho pen, or 
anything similar. 

“ A woman's tongue. 

That give* nnt half *o great a blow to th* ear. 

As will a chcsnut." 

Muikotp. : Taming of the Shrew, L, 3. 

r , Special phrases : 

(1) At a blow: As tha result of one defeat; 
all in a moment. 

*' Every year they pain a victory and a town, but If 
they an- once defeated, they lo*o a province at a blow." 
— Dryd.m. 

(2) To corny; to blows : 

(n) Of individuals : To pass from angry dis- 
putation to (he use of the fists. 

(h) Of nations: To cease diplomatic nego- 
tiation and send armies to tight. 


t (3) To go to blows : Essentially the same u 
to come to blows, No. (2). 

**. . . to prevent the Hou»e of Brunswick Wolfen- 

buttel from aoingto bbnot with the liouaeof Brunswick 
Luueutmrg. — Macaulay ; HUf. Eng., ch xr. 

«[ Precise signification of blow : Crabb thus 
distinguishes between blow and stroke 
" Blow ia used abstractedly to denote tha 
effect of violence ; stroke ie employed relatively 
to the person producing that effect. A blow 
may be received by carelessness of the re- 
ceiver, or by a pure accident ; but strokes are 
dealt out according to the design of the giver. 
Children are always in the way of getting 
blows in the course of their play, eud of re- 
ceiving strokes by way of chastisement. A 
blow may be given with the hand or with any 
flat substance ; a stroke is rather a long-drawn 
blow, given with a long instrument like a stick. 
Blows may be giveo with the flat i>urt of a 
sword, and strokes with a stick. Blow ia 
seldom used but in the proper seuse ; stroke 
sometimes figuratively, as * a stroke of death/ 
or 'a stroke of fortune.’ ” (Crnbb: Eng. Synon.) 
IL Kaut. : A violent wind, a gala 

blow-ball, s. [From Eag. blow ; and ball. 
It ia called ball because the entire conipouud 
fruit of the plant when mature ia globular 
like a ball, and the epithet blow is applied 
becauae children are accustomed to blow away 
portions of it to ascertain the hour of the day. 
If the whole sphere of balloons, each with a 
seed for its car, depart at the first vigorous 
puff of breath, it is, in childish estimate, one 
o'clock, if at two puffs two o'clock, and so 
forth.] The fruit of the Dandelion (Leontodon 
Taraxacum). [Dandelion, Leontodon.] 

M Her treading would not bend a blade of gras*. 

Or abnke the downy blow-ball from ita atalk. 

8. Joruon i Sad JSheph., L 

• blow'- on, pa. par. [Blown.] 
blow'-er, s. [Eng. blow; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons : 

t (1) As a separate word : Od© who blowa. 

“Add hi* care and cost In buying wood, mid in 
fetching the same » the blowing-hem*;, Vigetber with 
the blower*' two or three months' extremo and in- 
creasing labour ."— Carevo 

(2) In compos. : As a glass-blower, Ac. 

“ • . . chief captalue and trompet blower . . 
Tyndall: n'orfc*, p 25. (HichanUou.) 

2. Of things: That which blows. [TL] 

(1) Iu the foregoing sense. 

(2) A child’s name for the downy heads ol 
Dandelion (Leontodon Taraxacum). [Blow- 
ball] 

II. Mechanics: 

1. A machine for creating by means of 
pressure au artificial current of air. It is the 
same as a plenum eugiue as distinguished 
from a vacuum engine, such as an aspirator. 
A blower in the form of wooden bellows was 
used at Nuremberg in 1550. An improved 
blower with a flat vane reciprocating in a 
sector- shaped box, with a pipe for the egress 
of the air, was made about 1621, by F. Fannen- 
schrnid of Thuringia. The next type was that 
of cylinders with pistons, which is stitl in use. 
Another one still in use is the fan-blower, 
believed to lxave been invented by Tcral in 
1729. Yet another is the Water-bellowa or 
Hydraulic bellows, first made by Homblower. 
Blowing-machines were erected by Sineaton 
at the Carron Ironworks in 1760. The hot-air 
blast was patented in 1S2S by the inventor, 
James Neils on of Glasgow. The main use of 
blowers is to increase draughts iu furnaces, 
to ventilate buildings, to dry grain or powder, 
to evaporate liquids, &e. 

2. An iron plate temporarily placed in front 
of au opeu fire, to urge the combustion. 

3. A simple machine designed to furnish air 
to an orgau or hannouium. 

“ . . . composition pedal*, Land and loot blowert . . ." 
Adwt., Tone*. Nov. 4, u:&. 

ITL Hat Manufacture : A machiue for se- 
parating tbe hair from the fur fibres. [Blow- 
ing-machine.] 

Blower ami Spreader (Cotton Manufacture) : 
A machine for spreading cotton into a lap, 
the action of beaters and blower being con- 
joined for the purpose. [Cotton -cleaning 
Machine.] 

blow'-irig (l), * blow -yfisc, • bld’-yige, 

* blow -ond, pr. por n., A x. [Blow (1), t>.] 
A. & B. d3 pr. par. <C jurticip. adj. : I11 
aensea corresponding to those of tho verb. 


boll, bdjf; poilt. JoWl; cat, 90II, chorus, 5hin, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Irig 
-dan. -tian = shan. tion. -si on — shun ; -lion, -$ion = shun, -cions, -tious, -clous = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac- - be\. deL 
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blowing— blowth 


C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : 

1. The act or operation of directing a cur- 
rent of air to, upon, or through anything. 

** Bloynge (blowy nge, P.) : Flacio, Jlatus. * — Prom}* . 
Parr. 

2, Puffing, panting. 

•• Broken wynded and pursyfoes is but seborte blo*c- 
ynge."— Fitiherbert : Husbandry. 

XL Technically: 

1. Blou'ing of Glass: Tlia art of fashioning 
glass into hollow tubes, bottles, &c., by 
directing a current of air tlirough it by means 
of a blowpipe [Blowpipe], or in any other 
way. 

2. Blowing of Firearms : 

Gunnery : The art or operation of construct- 
ing firearms in such a way tiiat the vent or 
touch-hole is run or “gullied/’ and becomes 
wide, allowing the powder to blaze out. 

3. Btowinp up: The act of exploding a mine 
charged with gunpowder or auything similar ; 
the state of being exploded. 

“ The captains honing, by a mine, to gain the city, 
approached with soldiers ready to enter u)h>u blotting 
up of the mine."— K nolles : Mist. of the Turks. 

r A blowing up: A scoldiug. ( Colloquial 
and vulgar.) 

blowing-cylinder, s. 

Pneumatics, <£c. : A form of blowiog-engiae. 
lu 1760 Smeaton introduced the blowiog- 
cyiinders at the Carron Ironworks, and 
amelted iron by the use of the coke of pit- 
coal, 

blowing-engine, s. 

Pneumatics, < Cc. : 

1. Strictly: An engine applied to the duty 
of driving a blower. 

2. Less properly : A machioe by which an 
artificial draught by plenum is obtained. 

blowing furnace, s. 

Glass-making: A furnace in which articles 
of glass in process of manufacture are held to 
be softened, wheo they have lost their plas- 
ticity by cooling. 

blowing-house, s. 

Metal. : The blast-furnace in which tin-ore 
Is fused. (. Stormonth .) 

blowing - lands, blowing lands, 

i. pi. 

Agric. : Lands of which the surface soil 
is so light that when dry it crumbles, and is 
liable to be blowo away by the wind. 

blowing machine, s. 

1. Iron-manuf : A machioe for creating an 
artificial draft by forcing air. [Blower.] 

2. Hat-making : A machine for separating 
the “ kernps ” or hairs from tbe fur fibres. 

3. Cotton-manuf. : A part of tbe battiog- 
machioe, or a machioe in which cotton 
loosened by willowing and scutching, one or 
both, is subjected to a draught of air produced 
by a fan, and designed to remove the dust, 
Ac., from the fibre. 

blowing off, s. 

Steam-engine : The process of ejecting tbe 
mper-salted water from the boiler, in order to 
preveot the deposition of scale or salt 

blowing off taps, s. 

^team-engine : A tap fnr blowing off steam. 

" Blowing off taps, tor use when the pistons ire in 
motion."— a fAiruon ; Oanot't Physics, hk. vL, ch. 10. 

blowing-pipe, s. 

Glass-making: A glass-blower’s pipe; a 

buntiog-iron ; a pontil. 

blowing-pot, 3. 

Pottery : A pot of coloured slip for the or- 
namentation of pottery while in the latbe. 
ffbe pot has a tube, at which tha mouth of 
the workman is placed, and a spout like a 
quill, at which the slip exudes under the 
pressure of the breath. Tbe ware is rotated 
in tha lathe, while the hollows previously 
made in the ware to receive the slip are thus 
filled np. Excess of slip is removed, after a 
certain amount of drying, by a spatula or 
knife, known as a tournasin. (Knight.) 

blowing-through, s. 

Stam-*nj 7 in« ; The procesa of clearing the 
engine of air by blowing steam through the 
cylinder, valves, and coodenser before starting. 


blowing-tube, s. 

Glass-making : An iron tube from four to 
five feet in length, and with a bore from one- 
third to one inch in diameter. It is used to 
blow melted glass or metal, as it is called, into 
some kind of hollow vessel. [Glass-blowing, 
Ponty, Pontil.] 

blow'-ihg (2), pr. par., a., <C s. [Blow (2), r.] 
A, it B. As pr. par. & a. : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

. as the bloom 
Of blowing Edcu fair, . . .* 

T/tomton: The Seatons; Summer. 

t C. suhst. : The act of blossoming. 

••To assist this flower in Its blowing.”— Bradley • 
Family Diet. 

blown (1), * blowne, * blowen, * blowun, 

* bio we, pa. par. & a. [Blow (1), r.] 

A, As past participle : In senses correspond- 
ing to those of the verb. ( 

B. As ixirticipial adjective : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Driveu by the wind, as “ blown sands.” 

(2) Inflated, as a “ blown bladder.” 

“Crete blowen blftddyrs." — Seven Sages, 2.18L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Inflated, swollen, tumid. 

“ No blown ambition doth our arms Incite.” 

Shakesp.; Lear, iv. 4. 

" How now. blown Jack, bow now, quilt ?”— /Wd : 

1 Henry 1 1'., iv. 2. 

(2) Proud, insolent. 

“So summe beu blowun with pride."— Wy cliff e (1 
Cor., iv. 18)1 (Purvey.) 

” I come with no blown spirit to abuse you." 

Deaum. A Fletcher: Mad Lover. 

blown (2), pa. par. [Blow (2), r.] 

••It was the time when Ouse display'd 
His lilies newly blown." 

Courper : Dog and Water Lily, 

“ Against the blown rose may they stop their nose, 
That kneel d unto the buds.” 

Shakesp. : Ant. A Cleop., iii. 11. 

blow-pipe, $. & a. [Eog. blow ; pipe.] 

A. As subst. : An instrument for directing 
the flame of a lamp, of a candle, or jet of 
gas, mixed with air, against a spot on which 
is placed a minute body which the operator 
designs to subject to the action of more than 
ordinarily intense heat. The several types of 
blowpipe are 

I. The Mouth Blowpipe: This consists of a 
conical tube of tin plate about eight inches 
long, open at the oarrow end and closed at its 
lower part, from the side of which projects a 
small brass tube about an inch long, at the 
extremity of which is a brass jet. Tbe jet is 
inserted about ooe-eigbth of an inch into the 
flame of a lamp, and a current of air is blown 
into tba flama, which theo assumes the 



BLOWPIPE FLAME. 


O- Oxidising /lame. K. Deducing flame. 

form of a pointed cooe (see figure). In the 
centre tbere ia a well-defined blue cone, con- 
sisting of a mixture of air with combustible 
gases; in the front of which is a luminous 
portion, containing the unburnt gasea at a high 
temperature. This is the reducing flame ; aod 
outside it is a pale yellow one terminating at 
the point O. The part now described contains 
oxygen at a higb temperature, mixed with tbe 
products of complete combustion, being the 



oxidising part of the flame. The mouth blow- 
pipe is of great antiquity ; a man using one for 


metallurgic purposes is represented in an 
ancient painting at tha Egyptian Tliabes. It 
was used by jewellers during the Middle Ages 
for fusing metals ; its adoption as au instru- 
ment for mioeralogical and chemical analysis 
is mainly due to Autony Swab, a Swedish 
councillor of mines, in 173S, and Cronstedt, 
who published a “System of Miueralogy” in 
175S. There are various forms of blowpipe, 
as Galm’s, Wollaston's, and Dr. Black’s. 
To use the blowpipe it is necessary to ac- 
quire the art of keepiug the lungs supplied 
with air through the nostrils, whilst securiug 
a steady stream through the blowpipe from 
tbe mouth ; the communication between the 
mouth and tbe lungs beiog closed by a peculiar 
action of the tongue, which is drawn lack 
against the orifice. The small body to be 
subjected to examination may be held in a 
small forceps, or if easily fusible, in a small 
silver or platinum spoon, but the ordinary 
rest, tbe one used to support metallic oxides 
and many other minerals, is of well-burnt wood 
charcoal, in which a small cavity has been 
made with a knife. The body to be examined 
should not be larger than a peppercorn. 

In chemical analysis the blowpipe is used 
to examine solid substances. 

(a) Heated on charcoal, oxides of lead, 
copper, and silver, Ac., yield metallic beads in 
the reducing- flame, especially when mixed with 
carbonate of sodium or cyanide of potassium. 

(b) The blowpipe is used to make borax- 
beads (q.v.). 

(c) Under its operation some substances are 
found to be fusible and others volatile; in 
the latter category are ranked mercury, ar- 
senic, and ammonium compounds. 

( d ) Salts of zinc give a green colour wheo 
heated oo charcoal with Go(N0 3 >» cobalt ni- 
trate ; aluminum salts, phosphates* or silicates 
a blue colour, salts of magnesia a pink colour. 

(e) Chromium salts fused with potassium 
nitrate, on platinum foil, givo a yellow mass 
of potassium chromate ; manganese salts, a 
green mass of potassium mangaoate. 

(/) Salts of certain metals give characteristic 
colours when moistened with hydrochloric 
acid and heated in the blowpipe flame. Thus 
sodium salts give yellow, potassium salts 
violet, strontium and lithium salts crimson, 
calcium salts orange-red, barium salts yellow- 
green, thallium salts green, and copper salt# 
blue-green colours. 

(g) Certain metals give incrustations on 
charcoal when heated in the oxidising flame. 
Lead gives yellow, bismuth brownish-yellow, 
antimony bluish- white, aud cadmium reddish- 
brown incrustations. 

2. The Bellaws Blowpipe, i.e., a blowpipe in 
which the flame is supplied by air not by tbe 
human breath but from a pair of bellows. It 
is used chiefly by glass-blowers, glass-pinchers, 
euaraellers, &c. 

3. The Oxyhydrogen Blowpipe is one iu which 
not common air but a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen is used. These being made to issue 
from two separate reservoirs aod afterwards 
unite in a single jet, or to pass from a com- 
mon bladder through the safety jet of Mr. Hem- 
ming, are thea directed through tbe flame, 
with the result of producing a heat so intense 
as to fuse various bodies which are found 
quite intractable under the ordinary blowpipe. 
The oxyhydrogen blowpipe was invented in 
1S02 by Prof. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia. 
One was also made by Sir Humphrey Davy at 
the suggestion of Mr. Children. 

4. The Airohydrogen blowpipe, in which at- 
mospheric air and hydrogen are the two gases 
used. 

5. Bunsen's burner (q.v.). 

B, As adjective: Pertaining to, relatiog to, 
or ascertained by tbe instrument described 
under A. 

“ Physical and blowpipe character *."— Dana : Min., 

5th ed.. p. xx. 

blow-point, s. [Eng. 6 tow ; -point.] A 
child's play, perhaps like push-pin. Xares 
thinks that the players blow small pins or 
points against each other. 

“ Shortly boys shall not play 
At spancounter or blowpoint, but shall puy 
Toll to some courtier." Donne. 

bliJ^se (1), s. [Blouse.] 

blowse (2), s. [Blowze.] 

* bl<5^th, s. [From Eng. blow. In Ger, 
bliithe ; Ir. blath, blaith = blow, blossom. 
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blowy— bluo 


flower.] In the state of blossoming; bloom, 
blow, flower. (Lit. k Jig.) 

" Ambition and covetousness being but green, and 
nev/iy grown up. the seeds Aud effects were as yet but 
potential, and in tbe blowth and bud.*'— Raleigh : Hut. 
of the Il'arW, bk. L, cb. ix., § 3. 

•| Still used by the Americans. (ll r d>8ter,) 

tblow'-y. a. [Eng. blow; *y.] Windy, as a 
" blowy day.’' (Mon, Rev.) 

* blow -yn, v.t. k t. (Prompt. Parv.) [Blow.] 

* blow-yAge, * blo -ynge, s. [Blowing.] 

(Prompt. Ptirv.) 

* bl<5wze, t bldwse, * blowesse, s. (Of un- 
known origin ; possibly conn, with blush , and 
modiiied by fcloie, as if = tanned by exposure ; 
or a cant word.] A ruddy, fat-faced woman. 

" Sweet blowse, you arc a beauteous blossom sure." 

Shakotp. : Tito* Andron , iv. 2. 

" I h/ul rather marry a fairc one. and put it to the 
hazard, than be troubled witb a blowte ; . . ." — Burton ; 
Anai. of Mel., p. 628. 

* bl6^Vzcd, a. [Eng. blou'z(c) \ -ed.) Rendered 
of a high colour ; tanned into a ruddy hue by 
exposure to the weather ; blowzy. 

*' I protest I dou't like to see my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking." — 
Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield, ch. x. 

bl<Sw-zy, n. [Eng. blowz(e); -y.] Like a 
blowze, bigh-coloured, ruddy, sunburnt. 

* blub, v.t. [Bleb.] To swell. 

" My face was blown and blub'd witb dropsy wan." 

Mir. for Magistrate*, p. Ill 

* blubbed (Eng.), blub-bit (Scotch), pa. par. 
ka. [Blub.] Blubbered. 

" Your checks are bieer't, and aae blubbit odown." 

Tarras : Poems, p. 124. (Jamieson. 1 

blub -ber, * blub -bir, * blub-er, * blob - 
cr, * blob -ur, * blob-ure. * blob'-ir, 
•blob -ber (Euy.), •blob-yr(5c.),s. [From 
Provinc. Eng. blob, bleb = n bubble. Imitated 
apparently from the sound of a stream or 
spring bubbling up, that is emerging from an 
aperture as a mixture of water and air, the 
latter disengaging itself from the former and 
escaping in the form of bubbles.] 

* 1. A bubble of air. 

** Btobure (blobyr, P.) : Burbulium . . . Burbalium." 
— Prom ^t. Part). 

" And at bla mouth a blubber stode of fome." 

Chaucer : Test. Cretlde. 

Blubber is still used in Norfolk in this 

sense. 

2. A thick coating of fat with which whales 
are enveloped, with the view of preserving the 
temperature of the body amid the eold ocean. 
It lies just under the skin. It is ehiefly for 
the blubber that the whale is so remorselessly 
pursued. 

blubber-guy, s. 

Naut. : A rope stretched between the main- 
mast and foremast heads of a ship, and serving 
for the suspension of the 44 speck-purchase," 
used in flensing whales. (Knight.) 

blubber lip, blobber-lip, e. A thiek 
lip. 

"His blobbcr-llp* tnid beetle brow* commend." 

I)ry den. 

blubber lipped, blobber-lipped, a. 

Ilaving thick lips. 

” A blobber-lipped aliol] . . ." — Grew. 

blubber-spade, s. 

Naut. : A keen-edged spade-like knife at- 
tached to a pole, used by whalers in removing 
tho blubber which encasea the body of a 
whale. The carcase denuded of the blubber 
is called krang. (Knight.) 

blub-bcr, v.i. k t. [From blubber , a. (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To bubble, to foam. 

"... uov In a bco called 

That ay U drouy ami dyiu and ded in hit kynde, 

Itlo, blubrande, and biuk , . 

Bar. Kng. AUlt. Poems (cd. Morris) ; Cleanness. 101517. 

2. To weep in a noisy manner, and so as 
to make tho cheeks swell out blubber or 
bubble-like. 

"Soon <u GlmmUlclitch niiwtVi her pleading enro, 

She wept, »ho blubber'd, and tho tore lior hair. 1 

Suift. 

B. Trans , : To swoll the eheeka with woep* 
lug. (Used ehiefly as a participial ndjcctivo.) 
[BLumiKnED.] 

" And lior fair face with tcaret was foully blubbered." 

Speuser. P. (j., II. L 13. 

blhb-borod, * bliib'-brod, pa. jtar . k a. 
[Blubber, v.t.] 


boll, btfjf; puSTit, Jtf^l; cat, cell, cborus, 
-clan, -tlan — shan, - tion, -slon = shun 
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1. Swelled with weeping. (Specially of the 
cheeks or the eyelids.) 

“With many bitter teare« abed from bla blubbred 
oyne." Spenser: P. Q., V. L 13. 

2. Swelled ; protuberant from whatever 
cause. (Specially of the lips.) 

" Tbou sing witb him. tbon booby 1 never pipe 
Was so profan'd, to touch that blubber'd lip/' 

Dry den. 

blub-ber-ing, * blub-bring, * blub - 
rande, pr. par., a., k s. [Blubber, t\] 

A. k B, As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : Tbe act of crying so as 
to swell the cheeks. 

M So wheu her teares were stopt from eyther eye 
Her singuits, blubbrinqs, seem'd to make them flye 
Gut at her oyster-mouth and nose-thrils wide " 

Browne : Britannia's Pastorals, bk. ii., § L 

Blu'-cher (ch guttural), a. k s, [Named after 
the celebrated Prussian Field-Marshal Lebe- 
recht von Bliicher, who was born at Rostock, 
December 16, 1742, was victorious over tbe 
French at Katzbach on August 25, 1S13, was 
defeated by them at Ligny on June 16, 1815, 
and completed their defeat and rout at Waterloo 
on the 18th of the same month.] 

A. As odjective : Named after Marshal 
Bliicher. 

"... pots, tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, aud 
Blucher Boots." — Carlyle: Sartor Beta rt us, bk. i., ch. 
iii. 

B, As a common substantive (pi. bluchers ) : 
The kind of boots defined under A. 

• blud’-der, * bluth'-cr, v.t . k i. [Onoma- 
topoeic ; cf. Blubber.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To blot paper in writing ; to dis- 
figure any writing. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To disfigure the face with weeping, or in 
any other way. 

” On sic afore ble een he never set. 

Tho' bluddert now with etrype* of tears And sweat." 

Boss : Helenore, p. 28. 

(2) Morally to disfigure. 

"... blotted and bluthered with these right-hand 
extreanis. ami left-hand defections, . . .” — H'af&er .- 
Remark. Passages, p. 67. (Jamieson.) 

B. Intrans. : To make a noise with tho 
month or threat in taking any liquid. (Jamie- 
son.) 

t bludc, s. [Blood.] (Scotch.) (Scoff; Guy 
Mannering, ch. xxii.) 

blud -geoa, s. [Of unknown origin. Skeab 
suggests lr. blocan = a little block ; Dut. 'glut- 
sen = to bruise has also been suggested, and 
the view that the word is a cant term con- 
nected with blood lias been put forward. Thera 
is no evidence.] A abort stick, thick, and 
sometimes loaded at one eud, used by roughs, 
or in desperate emergencies by other persons 
as an offensive weapon. 

"Armed themselves with flails, bludgeons, and 
pitch fork a. Macu u lay : Hat. Eng., cb. v. 

blud’-geon, v.t. [Bludgeon, s.] To beat or 
strike with a bludgeon. 

blue, * bldo, * bleu, * blwe, * bio (Eng.), 
blue, bla, bliic (Scotch), a., adv., k s. [A.S. 
bleo, blcah (Somner), a word the existence of 
whieli 8keat doubts ; I cel. bldr — livid ; Sw. 
bl& = blue, blaek ; Dan. blaa = blue, azure ; 
Dut. bla u.o — blue ; O. I>ut. bla; (N, H.) Ger. 
blau ; O. II. Ger. bldo, pldo ; Fr. Wen ; Prov. 
blau, blava; O. Sp. blavo ; 0. Ital. biavo. A 
Scandinavian word.] 

A. A.t adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

t(l) Originally livid; of the colour of a 
wound produced when one has been beaten 
44 black and blue." [Bi.ae.] 

" Bloo colouro : Lhidus, lurUlus."— -Prompt. Parv, 

^ The expression 44 blue ” milk, used of 
skimmed milk, seems to be a remnant of this 
meaning. 

. akimmed or blue milk being only one half- 
quart, and tho quart a most redundant one, 
umero."— Do Quincey : M'orJUfcd. 1863), voL U-. 

D 14. 

f (2) Blue-black. [Blaeberiiy.] 

(3) Of any other shade of bluo. Spec. — 

(a) Of the veins. 

"... and here 
My Muerf veins to kiss ; . . 

Shakes p. : Ant. A Cteop., Ii. fl. 


(b) Of various plants. [Bluebell, Blue* 
bottle. ] 

(c) Of the cloudless sky, azure. 

44 Three gaudy etandarda flout tbe pale Mu* sky ' 
Byron : Childo Harold, L 4L 

(d) Of water In certain circumstances. 

(1.) Of the sea. 

Poets conventionally call the sea “blue." 
Near the shore it is generally green, yellow 
sand below often affecting its colonr. Far 
from the land it is oftener blue. Tho u Red " 
Sea may often be seen of a beautiful blui 
colour. 

" The sea. the blue lone sea. hath one — 

He lies where pearls lie deep." 

IJrmant: The Graves of <t Household, 

(ii.) Of lakes. This alao is somewhat ctvn* 
ventional. 

" O'er the blue lake . ." 

ffemans: Edith. 

(iii.) Of rivers and streams. So also ia this 
somewhat conventional. 

" The past as it fled by my own streams l" 

Hemans. The Band o f Dreams. 

2. Figuratively ; Highly derived, aristo- 
cratic — as 44 bine blood." 

IX. Technically : 

1. Optics: The colour produced in a body 
when the blue rays which constitute ono com- 
ponent in light are reflected, all etber ray* 
being absorbed. 

2. Physic, science, spec. Pot. : A series of 
colours containing, besides the typical species, 
Prussian blue, indigo, sky-blue, lavender-colour, 
violet , and lilac (q.v.). The typical blue most 
nearly approaches indigo, but ia lighter an 1 
duller than that deep hue. (See Lindlcy : 
Introd. to Hot ., 3rd ed., 1839, pp. 479, 4S0.) 

3. Painting : For painters’ colours see C. II. 

4. Her. : [Azure.] 

(1) Costume, livery, £c. : Formerly blue w: a 
the appropriate colour worn by persons <»f 
humble position in society, aud by social out- 
casts. It was so Spec., 

(o) Of servants. 

" I'i a blew coat, serving- man like, with an orange," *c. 

Mask of Christmas. [Na ret ) 
Prior to A.D. 1608 these blue coats had ben t 
exchanged for cloaks not readily distinguish- 
able from those worn by masters. 

" . . . for since bleio coata hai'e been turned in’* 
cloaks, one can scarce know the man from the master * 
—Act ii., Anc. Drama, v., p. 151. ( Middleton .) (Bara | 

(b) Of beadles. [Bluebottle, a.] 

"And to he free from the Interruption of blue 
beadles, and other bawdy offleem"— Middleton: Mic\ 
Term. {.V ures.} 

(c) Of harlots in tho house of correction. 

(d) Of beggars. [Blue-oown.] 

III. Political, religious, <£ academical sym- 
bolisin'. Now redeemed from former humblo 
associations, seo II. 4, It stands— 

I. Politically: In London and many parts 
of England, though uot everywhere, for u 
Conservative. 


2. Religiously : 

(1) In England: Originally a strict Puritan 
of Presbyterian views ; a rigid Protestant 
belonging to tho Clmreh of England. 

(2) In Scotland : A rigid Presbyterian sup- 
porting the Church of Scotland. 

IT In senses III. (1) and (2) the expression 
44 true blue ’’ is sometimes used. Thus a true 
blue Protestant is one who shows no pro- 
clivities towards Roman Catholicism, a true 
blue Presbyterian one very strict in his belief 
and practice. 

'• For Ms religion, It was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, 

*Twas Presbyterian true-blue. 

For he was of that stubborn errw." 

Hudibras. I. L I6*-91. 


3. Academically: In the annual boat race 
and cricket match between the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge those in favour of 
Oxford wear dark-bluo colours, and those in 
favour of Cambridge light-blue. So also dark- 
blue is worn by partizans of Harrow, and 
light-blue by those of Eton. 

B, As a dverb: 


1. As If blue. [To look blue.) 

*' The light* bum 

Shakesp. Rich. Ilf., r. *. 

2. Into a bluo colour ; so as to look bin*. 

There pinch the maids a.** as hUbcrry." 

Shakes p, : Mer. v. &. 

C. As suosfaafttY ; 

L Ordinary La nguage : 

1 . 0/ things: 

(1) Lif, : (a) The colour described under A. 


9hin, bench; g/\ gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, o^Ist. ph = £ 
; -tlon, -slon ~ zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - boh deL 
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blue 


(b) The Bine-butterfly. 

"On the commons Aud open down* Ibe lovely little 
blue i »re IriikAii^ in miuiAtcd play."— Go**- ; At st. 
p. S. 

(c) A blue powder, or substance, used by 
laundresses to give a bine tint to linen, Ac. 

(2) Fig. PL (blues): Tlie same as Blue- 
devils (q.v.). 

2. Of jtrsons : Persons dressed in blue : 

(1) Either the Butch troops in general, of 
which blue is now the uniform, or more pro- 
bably the bine-clad Dutch troops of Ufe-gusrds 
which came over with William III. in 1G8S. 

"... -while vainly endearouxing to prevail on their 
■oldiers to look the Dutch Blue* in the face." — Ma- 
caulay : Hist. En g., ch. xvL 

(2) The Royal Horse Guards in the British 
armv. Though the term “the blues M is 
limited to these, the following regiments are 
also clad in blue : — The tith Dragoon Guards, 
the 3rd and 4th Hussars, the 5th Lancers, the 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th. 13th, 14th, and 
15th Hussars, tlie Royal Regiment of Artillery 
and the Royal Marine Artillery. 

If it w*re aecejaetry to repel a French invasion or 
to put down an Irish insurrection, t be Blue* and the 
Buds would stand by him to the death .'— Macaulay : 
ilitr. Eng. ch. xxiv. 

(3) Blue-stockings. 

“The Bluet, that tender tribe, who sigh o’er son- 
nets.' Byron: Don Juan, canto XL 

(4) Boys educated at Christ's HospitaL 

IL Painting: The chief pigments used are 
Prussian bl\ie, Indigo blue, Vcrdtier, Ultra- 
marine, Cobalt blue, and Smalt. (See these 
words.) 

D. In special phrases : 

1. To look bine: To feel disappointed to 
Bnch ao extent that to the imaginative the 
colour seems to chauge to blue. 

2. To look blue at : To look angrily at. 

v The blues - Mental despondency proceeding 
from either real or imaginary causes 

blue asbestus, or asbestos, j. 

Min. : The same as Crocidolite (q.v.). 

blue billy, s. 

Metal. : A name given to the residue from 
the combustion of iron pyrites (FeSo) in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. It is em- 
ployed as an iron ore. and for the fettling of 
puddling furnaces in the Cleveland district 

blue-black, o. Of a colour produced by 
the commingling of black and blue, the former 
predomi dating. 

• blue blanket, . The name formerly 
given to the banner of the craftsmen in Edin- 
burgh. 

■' The Crfcfts-roen think we should be content with 
their work bow had soever it be : juui if in Any thing 
they te controuled. up goes the Blue Blanket.-— R Ja 
Ba silicon Dvr. and Penneeuik's But. ACC BL Blanket, 

pp. 27. 23. 

blue bonnet, i. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A bonnet of a blue colour. 

2. One wearing a “ bonnet ” of a blue colonr. 
IL Technically : 

1. Zool: A name for the Blue Tit (Parus 
oecruhus). [Blue Tit.] 

2. Botany: 

(1) Sing. : A name sometimes given to the 
Centaurea cyanus. [Bluebottle.] 

(2) Plur. Blue bonnets: A plant, Scabiosa 
tuccisa. (Scotch.) (Jawiieson.) 

blue-breast, s. A name sometimes given 
to a bird, the Bine- throated Warbler (Phceni- 
cura suecica). U is a native of Britain. 

blue-butterfly, s A name occasionally 
applied to any butterfly of the genus Poly- 
omraatus, which has the oppex side of its 
wings blue, their normal colour. 

blue-cap, s. 

1. One of the names for the Blue Titmouse 
(Parus caruleus). 

“ Where U he that giddy sprite. 

Blue-cap, -with bis colours bmrhl ' 
Wordrtcorth : The Kitten and the Putting Lefl-re* 

2. A fish of the salmon family, with blue 
Spots on its head. 

blue-cat, s. A Siberian cat valaed for its 
fur. (tajrtrie.) 

blue-coat, blue coat, j. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. The dress of the lower orders io the six- 


teenth century, hence the dress of almsmen 
and charity school children. 

•* The whlpe of furiee are not half *o terrible &» a 
6/we root."— J/fcroeoimuJ. O. PL. lx. 16L 
2. An almsman, a soldier or sailor. 

B. As adj.: Wearing the blue-coat of an 
almoner ; supported by endowment. 

blue-coated, a. Wearing a blue coat. 

*' By old blue-coated serving toad." 

Scott : Marmion. loirod. to Canto vt 

blue copper, blue copper ore, s. 

Min. : Azurite and Cheasylite (q.v.). 
blue-devils, s. pi. 

1. The apparitions seen lo delirium tremens. 

2. Lowness of spirits ; hypochondria. 

blue-disease, blue disorder, blue 
jaundice, s. 

MetL : Popular names for a disease or a 
morbid symptom which consists in the skin 
becoming* bine, purple, or violet, especially on 
the lips, the cheeks, and other parts where 
the cutaneous capillary vessels are so]*erficial. 
[Cyanosis.] 

blue-eyed, o. Having blue eyes. Blue 
eyes generally go with fair hair aad a sanguine 
temperament. They are more common io the 
Ten tonic race than in the other races of the 
world. 

" Glenxlvon's blue-eyed daughter came" 

Byron : Occur of Alea. 

It is generally believed that blue eyes occa- 
sionally occurred io the Greek race ; Athene 
(Minerva) was thought to have possessed them, 
but yAaVKWirc? (gtaiilropis) was originally fierce- 
eved or grey-eyed rather than blue-eyed. 
(Liddell & Scott.) 

“ Thus while he spoke, the blue-eyed maid befAn.** 
Pope: Homers Odyssey, bk. xiu. 327. 

% Blue-eyed grass: An iridaceous plant, 

Sisyrynchivm anceps, or Bennudiana. It 
grows in Bermuda, in the United States, Ac. 

blue felspar, s. 

Min. : The same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

blue-fish , ». 

1. A species of Coryphaena found in the 
Atlantic. [Coryphjena.J 

2. Tem nodon salt at or : A fish like a mackerel 
but larger, found on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. It is called also Horse-mack- 
erel and Salt-water Tailor. 

blue-fly, blue fly, s. A bluebottle, 
Musca iLucilia) Ccesar. 

blue-glede, s. A name for the Ring- 
tailed Harrier, Circus cyaneus. [Blue- hawk.] 

blue-gown, 4. 

1. Of things : A gown of a blue colour. 

2. Of persons : A pensioner, who annually, 
on the king'a birthday, receives a certain sum 
of money and a blue gown or cloak, which he 
wears with a badge on it. 

Here b» been an old Blue-goien committing 
robbery I " — Scott : A ntiquary. ch. xxxviL 

blue gramfer greygles, s. A lilia- 
ceous plant, Scilla » uta ns. 

blue hafit, j. The Scotch name for the 
Hedge-sparrow (Accentor modularis). 

blue-haired, a. Having blue hair. 

•' This place. 

The vn-wtest And the best of all the main. 

He quarters to the bhte-fuxir'd deities." 

Milton : Comw, 77-ft. 

blue -hawk, s. 

L The Peregrine falcon (Falco pertgrinus). 

2. The Ring-tailed Harrier (Circux cyoncus). 

blue-hearts, s. An American name for 
the botanical geuus Buchaera (q.v.). 

blue iron earth, j. 

3fin. : The same as Tivianite (q.v.). 

blue-john, s. 

Min. : The same as Fluorite or Fluor (q.v.). 
It is a blue variety of fluor-spar (CaF^ found 
in Derbyshire. 

blue-kite, s. A name for a bird, the 
Ri a g- tailed Harrier (Circus cyaneus\ 

blue laws, s. pL [Called probably from 
the Puritan colonr “true blue.”] (Kingsley.) 
[Blue, 111. 2.] Severe puritanic laws alleged 
to have existed at Newbaven, in Connecticut, 
and the adjacent parts. They were not laws, 
but a selection of judicial decisions. (Ripley 
d Dana.) 


blue-lead, s. 

Min. : A variety of Galena. It la lead buI- 
phids (PbS.). [Galena.] 

blue-light, a A signal light which when 
ignited burns with a steady blue colour and 
reflection. The materials used in the com- 
position of blue lights are saltpetre 9 lb. 10 
oz. ; sulphur, 2 lb. 6$ oz. ; and red orpiment, 
11 oz. These are all incorporated together 
and pressed into cups of wood, covered with 
cartridge paper, and furnished with a handle. 

blue malachite, s. 

Min. : The same as Azurite or Chessylite 
(q.v.). 

blue-mantle, s. k a. 

A. As substantive : A mantis which is bine. 

B. As adjective : Having a blue mantle. 
Blue-mantle pursuivant (Her.). [Pursui- 
vant.] 

" As &.vrred a* either pxrter or Blue mantle." — Scott : 
Watertey, ch- i. 

blue-metal, s. 

Metal. : Copper at ooe stage of the process 
of refining. It is called also fine metal. 

blue-Monday, S. The Monday preced- 
ing Lent, when, in the lGth ceotury, the 
churches were internally decorated with blue. 

blue moor-grass, s. A book-name for 
a grass, Seskria cemilea. 

blue-mould, s. The mould, of the colour 
indicated, so often seen upon cheese. It con- 
sists of a fungus, AsjxrgiUus glaucus. 

blue-ointment, s. 

Pharm. : Mercurial ointmeut 

blue -peter, *. [Corrupted from blue re- 
peater, one of tho British signal flags.) 

Kavt. : A flag, blue with a white square in 
the centre, used as a signal for sailiug, for re- 
calling boats, Ac. 

blue-pill, a. 

Pharm. : Pilula ffydrargyri , a pill made by 
rubbiug two ounces of uicrcnry with three 
of confection of roses till the globules dis- 
appear, and then adding one of liqnorice-root 
to form a mass. It is given when tue secretion 
of the liver is defective as a “ cholagogue 
purgative,” i.e. t as a purgative designed to 
promote evacuation of the bile. 

blue-poker, s. One of the names of a 
duck, the Pochard ( Fuligulaferina ). 

t blue-poppy, a A plant. Centaurea 
cyanus, more commonly termed Bluebottle. 

blue-pots, s. 

Comm. : Pots, also called Black-lead cru- 
cibles. They are made of a mixture of clsy 
with a coarse variety of graphite. They are 
much less likely to crack when heated than 
those made from fire-clay only, 
blue-ribbon, a {.Ribbon (1).J 

blue-rocket, s. Several secies of Aconite, 
specially Aoonitum py rami dale. [Aconite.] 

t blue-ruin, s. A cant name for gin, 
usually of bad quality. 

"Thu latter I hAxe texted, a* well a* the Engllah 
blue- ruin, and the Scotch w huky. .Mudogoat floid* used 
by the Sect in those countne*-' — Carlyle : Sartor 
Bes-irtus, hk. iii., ch. 10. 

blue-shark, s. Carcharias glaucus, 

blue-sbone, s. An Australian miners' 
term for the basaltic lava through which they 
have sometimes to dig in 6earch of gold. 
(Stormonth.) 

blue-skate, s. A skate (Raia bati*). 

(Scotch.) 

* blue-spald, s. A disease of cattle ; 
supposed to l»e the same with the black spauL 
“ If the cAttle will die of the blue-tpeld, whAt can I 
help it *. " — sozow and Gael, L lii [Jamicron.) ^ 

blue-spar, <. 

Min. : The same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

blue-stocking, s. k a, 

A- As su&stanfire; 

1. Lit. : A stocking of a blue colour. 

2. Fig. : A literary lady, generally with the 
imputation that she is more or less pedantic. 
Boswell, io liis Life of Johnson , states that In 
his day there were certain meetings held by 
ladies to afford them opportunity of holding 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjrinan. se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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eooverse with eminent literary men. The 
most distinguished talker at these gatheriog9 
was a Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore blue 
stockings. His absence was so felt that the 
remark became common, “We can do nothing 
without the blue stockings.*' Heoce the 
meetings at which he figured began to be 
called sportively “ BIue-stocLiog Clubs,” and 
those who frequented them blue-stockings. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertainiog to stockings of a blue 
colour. 

2. Fig . : Pertaining to literary ladies ; such 
as characterises literary Lulies. 

how much better this we* adapted to her 
husband's taste, how much more adapted to uphold 
the comfort of his daily life, than e blue-stocking 
loquacity.'—/)® Quin cey: Work* (ed. 1863), voL ii., 

p. 133. 

blue-stocklngism, s. The procedure of 
literary ladies, generally with the imputation 
of pedantry. 

blue stone, s. 

Comm. : A name given to cupric aulpbate, 

CuS0 4 .5H 2 0. [Cupric Sulphate.] 

blue-tall, s. A popular name for an 
American lizard- -the Five-lined Plestiodon 
(Plestiodon quinquelineatum). 

blue tangles, s. The oame of a plnnt, 
Vaccinium frondosum, from North America. 

blue-throated, a. Haviog a throat with 
blue feathers oo it. 

Blue-throated Redstart : A bird, Jtuticella 
cyanccula. [Redstart.] 

blue tit, blue titmouse, s. A bml, 
called also Blue Tomtit, Blue-cap, Blue- 
bonnet, 1 lick -mail. Billy-biter, and Ox-eyc. 
It Is Parvs ccerultus , L. It lias the upper 
part of the bead light-blue, encircled with 
white ; a band round the neck and the spaces 
before and behiud the eye of a duller Dine ; 
cheeks white ; back light yellowish-green, the 
lower parts pale greyish yellow ; the middle of 
the breast dull blue. The male is more brightly 
coloured than the female. Average length to 
end of tail, which is rather long : male, 4J 
inches ; expansion of wings, 7$ ; female, 4/ 5 
inches ; expansion of wiogs, 7£. It is perma- 
nently resident in Britain, placing its nest in 
the ehink of a wall, under eaves or thatch, 
or in a hole of a tree, and laying from six to 
eight, some say twelve or even twenty, eggs 
of a slightly reddish colour, marked all over 
with irregular small spots of light red. 

blue titmouse, s. [Blue Tit.] 

blue veined, n. Having blue veins. 
(Used of plants rather than of mao.) 

“Theee blue-vein'd violets whereon we lean." 

Ahaketp. : Venus <t Adonis, 125. 

blue verditer, s. [Veoditer.] 
blue-vitriol, blue vitriol, 3 . 

1. Min. : The same as Chalcantliite (q.v.). 

2. Comm. : The mineral mentioned under 
No. 1, It is crystallized sulphate of copi*er 
(CWSO4.5H0O). [Cupric Sulphate.] 

blue-weed, s. An American name fora 
plant, Eehium vulgare, known here as the 
Viper’s Bugloss. (Buoloss, Echium.] 

blue- winged, a. Having blue wings. 

II I. Blue-winged Jay : A name for the jay 
( Garrulvs yiaiulariua). (MacgiUivray.) 

2. Blue- winged Shoveller : One of the English 
names for a bird, the Common Shoveller 
(SpathuUu clyjtfata). 

blue, v.t. [From blue, a.] To make blue ; to 
heat (ns metal) till It assumes a bluo tinge ; to 
treat (as linen) with blue. 

Blue'-board, s. A a. (From Eng. blue, and 
6eard.] 

A. As substantive. : A mail resembling thnt 
children’s bogie, the Bluebeard well known 
in story, though wholly unknown in history. 

B. As adjective : Haunted by auc.h another 
as the mythic iKirsontge described under A. 

M Except the Glutboard room, which the poor chlhl 
believed to 1* permanently haunted.' — l)a Quine* y : 
II orks, 2nd cd , 1. 1<57. 

bluo bell, blue’ bells, "blew -belles 

(ow aa u), a. [Eng. blue ; bell, bdh. So 
culled from the colour and shape nf the 
flowers.] Two plants. 

I. The English name of the plant genus 
Agraphia, nml specially of the Wild Hyacinth 



(Agraphis nutans of Link, Scilla nutans of 
Smith, Ilyacinthua nonscriptus of Linasens.) 


kLUEUELL. 


2. The Bluebell of Scotland : The round- 
leaved Bell-flower or Hairbell ( Campanula 
rotund i folia). 

“The frail bluebell peeTeth over" 

Tennyson : A Dirge. 

blue'-ber-ry, s. (Eng. blue, and berry.) Aq 
A merican name for the genus Vaeemiura, that 
which eontaios the Bilberry, called in Scot- 
land the Blaeberry ( Puccinlum myrtillus). 

blue'-bird, s. [En<* blue; bird.) A beautiful 
bird, the .S’yhda sialis of Wilson, occurring in 
Carolina, Bennuda, Ac. Its whole upper parts 
are sky-blue, shot with purple, with its throat, 
ueek, breast, and sides reddish-chestnut, and 
part of its wings and its tail-feathers black. 
It is about seven and a balf inches long. It 
is a favourite with the Americans as the Robin 
Redbreast is with tbe English, but conies in 
spring and aomraer ratber than in winter. 

•* Sent the blue bird, the Owaissa,’’ 

Longfellow : The Song of lluitoaiha, iL 

blue-book, 5. [Eng. blue ; book.) 

1. Originally & properly: A book which is 
bound in a blue cover. 

2. Subsequently £ novt : Most published Par- 
liamentary papers being bound in blue the 
term " bluebook ” has come to signify a book 
containing returns, reports of commissions, 
Acts of Parliament, &c., ia abort, the official 
record of Parliamentary investigations and 
regulations. 


blue'-bot-tle, blue bottle, s. ic a. [Eng. 
blue ; and bottle.) 

A. As substantive : 

L (Of the form, blue bottle): A bottle which is 
blue. 


IL (Of the forms bluebottle and blue-bottle) : 
1. Pojndar zoology : 

(1) Lit. : A two- winged fly, Afusca (Luc Win) 
CVrNtir, the body of which hias some faint re- 
semblance to a bottle of blue glass. [Blue- 
fly.] 

(2) Figuratiwly : 

(a) A servant. (0. PI, v. 6.) 


(*) 


‘ Say. sire of insects, mighty Sol/ 

A Ay upon the chariot pole 
Cru s out, ’ What bluebottle alive 
Did ever with such fury drive * ’ ** 

Prior : Tht Fliet. 


A beadle, [See B. adj.] 


(c) One who hovers round a celebrated 
person attracted by the glitter of his fame, ns 
some flics are by a iight. 


" Humming like flies aruund the newest More, 
The bluest of bluebottUt you e'er a»w." 

Btjron : Beppo, 71 


2. Popular botany : A name given in various 
parts of England to different plants with 
bottle-shaped blue (lowers. Spec., 

(1) The Wild Hyacinth. [Bluebell, 1. 
AoavPBis.] 

(2) Ccntavrra cyanus, more fully named the 
Coru Bluebottle, from its being found chiefly 
in corn-fields. It belooga to the order As- 
terace;c (Composites), nnd the sub-order Tu- 
buli flora*. It ia from two to three feet high, 
with the florets of the disk, which are small 
and purple, and those of the ray few, larger 
and bright blue. It is common 10 Britain and 
throughout Europe. 

” If yon put bluebottles , or other hlne flower*. Into an 
ant-hill, they will he ■ tamed with rvd .“-/lay. 


B. As udjertive : Wearing a blue garment. 
(Used ol' a beadle.) [Blue, a. ) 

“I will haw yun tut soundly swinged for this, you 
bluett le rugu«L — Mrtfevp. ." 2 Hen. /I\, v. 1 


blu'e-cdp, blue cap, s. [Eng. &fae,a.,aod 
cap.] 

L Of the form blue cap : A cap which is blue. 

II. Of the form, bluecap end bloe-cap : A 
name giveu io different localities to various 
plants. Spec., to two kinds of Scabious — (1) 
Scubiosa succisa, (2) Scobiosa arvensis. 

blued, pa. par. [Blue, i\] 

blue’-ing, t blu'-lug, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Blue, v.\ 


blue’-ly, adv. [Eng. blue ; -iy.J With a blue 
colour or tint. 

*• First clear and white, then yellow, after red. 
Then bluely pale." 

More : Infinity of World*, a. M. 


blue'-ness, * blew'-ness, * blu'-nesse, 
^ bio ncsse, s. [Eog. blue ; -7tcss.] The 
quality of being blue. 

**. . . our liquor uniy be deprived of itaWttwwsu, and 
restored to it again . “—Boyle : Work*, U. 579. 


blues, s.pl. [Blue, C., I. 1, 2.] 


blu'-ets, s. [From Fr. Muef = a blue plant. 
Centanrea cyaitus ; diiuin. of Fr. bleu = blue.] 

1. A plaot, the Focciptitm angustifolium, 
which grows in North America. 

2. The Hedyotis ccerulea. 


blu'-ette, s. The same as Blewit (q.v.). 


t blu'-ey, a. [Eng. blue ; -y.] Somewhat blue. 
(Southey.) 

bluff, a. A s. (1). [Etym. doubtful ; O. But. 
bid/ = flat, broad, has been suggested, but tbe 
conneetiou is noeertsin.] 

A- As directive : 

1. Of banks, cliffs , <Cc. : Large and steep. 

"The north west port of It, forming a Wu/T point, 

bore north, 20 * eaat, two leagues dmant."— Cbofc.- 
Voyage, bk. iv , ch. 6. 

2. Of persons : 

(1) Massive, burly (?). 

** BUck>brow‘d and bluff, like Homer's Jnpiter." 

Drydtn. 

(2) Plain spoken in a good sense, or too 
abrupt and plain in speech, a9 some men of 
massive frame aud strong oerve are liable 
to be. 

" Bluff Harry broke Into the * pence." 

Tenny&m : The Talking Oak. 

B. As substantive : A large, high bank, pre- 
cipitous on one side, io mostcascs constituting 
a promontory jutting out into the sea. 

" And buffet round the hills from bluff to bluff." 

Ten ny tun : The Holden Tear. 

bluff bowed, a. 

Nout. : Having a broad, flat bow. 

bluff beaded, a. 

Kaut. : Blufi'-bowed (q.v.X 


bluff (2), s. [Etym. nnknotm.] 

* 1. A blinker for a horse. 

2. Ao excuse, a blind. (Slang Did.) 

3. The game of Euchre. (Slang Diet.) 


bluff, v.t. [Of unknown origin. It appears to 
be of the same date as bam (q.v.), and in late 
usage to have been influenced by bluff (2), s.j 

* 1. To blindfold. 

2. To impose on (at some eard game) by 
boasting that one’s hnnd is better than it 
really is, so as to Induce one's opponent to 
throw up the game, (dmer.) 

3. To impose on or frighten by boasting. 

bluff’-l^, adv. [Eng. bluff; dy.J la a bluff 
manner, bluntly. 

bluff -ness, s. I Eng. bluff ; -««s.] The quality 
of being hi ult 

1. Precipitousness. 

2. Broadness, puffiness, bloatedness (?X 

" A rviuwkahlr bluff met* of f»cc. * loud voice, *nd a 
mucuhne ■Ir."— The World, No. 88. 

3. Abruptness of speech or behaviour.) 
bluf-iy, a. [Eog. bluff ; -y . J Having bluffs, 

or bold headlands, 
bluid, 9. [Blood.] (Scotch.) 

** But feci* hi* hcArt'* bluid ri*in^ hot." 

Lumt ; Barnett Cry and Prayer. 

bluid - tong no, s. [So called because 
children are accustomed to use it to bring 
blood from the tongues of their playmates if 
the latter submit to the operntioa.] A name 
for a stellate plant, GWiim aparine (the Goose- 
grass or Cleavers.) (Eng. Border Scotland.) 


boil, bdj^; pddt, Jd^l; oat, ^ell, oborus, 9hin, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, Of; expect, ^Conophon, exist, izig. 
-elan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, -slon — shun ; -tion, -^ion = zhuu, -tious, -slous, -clous = ah us. -blc, -tie, Ac. = boi, tfL 
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bluidveit— blunt 


• bluld'-veit, * bluid-wyte, s. [Blood- 
wit. ] A fine paid lor effusiou of blood. 

"Bluidveit, an unlaw for wnmg or lnjurie, eik as 
bloud “Skene. (Jamieson.) 

blu-ing, * blue-irig, pr, par., a., & s. 
[Blue, v.] 

A. As present participle £ adjective . (See 
tbe verb.) 

B. As substantive : The act, art, or process 
of rendering blue by means of a dye, or in any 
other way. 

1. Metal. : The process of heating steel till 
it becomes blue. 

2. Dyeing: The process of colouring goods 
by a solution of indigo. 


bbV-mitc, s. [In Ger. blumit. Named after 
tie mineralogist Blum.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. Blum its of Fischar. Tha sama as Blei- 
nierita (q.v.). 

2. Blumite of Liebe. The sama as Mega* 
basite (q.v.). 

blun'-der, * blon-der, * blon-dir, 
* blon-dre, * blon-dren t v.i. & t. [Cf. 
Sw. blunda ; Dan. blunde, all = to sleep 
lightly, to dose, to nap ; lcel. blurulr ; Sw. k 
Dan. blund, all = a wink of sleep, slumber, a 
dose, a nap. Remotely connected with blend 
and blind. (Steal)] 

A, Intransitive : 


" Blunderer or hlunt warkore (worker, P.J. Bib* 
factor, hebeftcut.” — Prompt, Para. 

blun'-dcr-head, s. [Eog. blunder ; head, ) 
A blockhead ; a person who is always making 
blunders. 

"At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead. 
every plow* Jobber shall toke upou him to read upou 
divinity.”— L' Estrange. 

blun'-der-ing, * blun’-der-ynge, pr 

par., a., k s. [Blunder, v.) 

A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective. (See the verb.) 

". . . a series of blundering attacks, . . JVme*. 
Dec. 12. 1877. 

C. As substantive: Tha act of making a 
gross mistake. 


blu'-ish, * blfto'-isb, * blew-isb (ew as 

u), a. [Eng. blue; -ish.) Somewhat blue. 

•• Side sleeves and skirts, round uuderborue with a 
bluish tinsel.** — Shtikctp. : Much Ada, iiL 4. 

bluisb-green, a. Noting a mixture of 
green and blue, with the former colour pre- 
dominating. (Used also substantively.) 

" Roth are coloured of a splendid bluish-green, one 
living invariably lu the lagoon, and the other amoncst 
the outer breakers .'* — Darxoin : Voyage round the 
World , ch. xx. 

bluisb-wblte, a. Noting a mixture of 
white and bine, with tha latter colour pre- 
dominating. (Used also substantively.) 

"... a black mark, surrounded by orange-yellow, 
and then by bluish-white.”— Darwin : Descent of Man. 

blu’-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. bluish; -Jy.] In a 
bluish manner. (JPebsler.) 

blu' isb-ness, # blue -isb-ness, s. [Eng. 
bluish ; -?t«s.] Tha quality of being bluish, 
i.«., somewhat blue. 

" 1 could make, with crude copper, a solution without 
the blnishneu that Is wont to accompany its vinegar 
sol utiona *'— Boyle. 

blui-ter (I), v.i. [Etym. doubtful. Compare 
Dut. blaten — to bleat Jamieson derives it 
from Ger. plaudern = to talk nonseuae and 
untruth (?).] 

1. To make a rumbling noise. 

2. To blatter; to pour forth lame, harsh, 
ana unmusical rhymes. 

** 1 laugh to see thee blu iter. 

Olory in thy ragmen ts. rash to raill** 

Polwart : Flyting ; Watson s Coll., iiL 7. {Jamieson.) 

blui-ter (2), v.i. [Dirnin. from blovt (q.v.). 
(Jamieson.)] To dilute. 

«J To bluiter up with water : To dilute too 
much with water. 

blui-ter, blut-ter, s. [From bluiter, v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. A rumbling noise, as that sometimes 
made by tha intestines. 

2. Liquid filth. ( Cleland : Poems, p. 102.) 
(Jam ieson.) 

• bluk, s. [Etymology doubtful.] An error 

for blunk = horse (Sir F. Mail den). Altered 

from the word bulk, i.e. = a trunk (Morris.) 

" He hrayde his bluk aboutc." 

Gaw. and the Green Knight, 440. 

* blum' -damme, s. [Corrupted from plumbe - 
dame.] A prune. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

blu'-me-a, S. [From the eminent botanist 
Dr. Blum'e, who in 1S2S published a Flora of 
Java. ] 

Pot. : A large genus of composite plants, 
with purple or yellow flowers, found in India 
and the Eastern islands, a few stragglers ex- 
isting also in Australia and Africa. Blumea 
auriM and B. lacera, yellow-flowered species 
growing in India, are used by the natives of 
the country in cases of dyspepsia. 

blu men-baeb'-i-a (ch guttural), s. [From 
the celebrated J. F*. Blumeabach, of Gottin- 
gen, who was born in 1752, and died in 1S40.] 
Bot. : A genus of climbing plants belonging 
to tha order Loasaceae (Loasads). Several 
species exist, of which two are cultivated, the 
Blumenbachia insignis and the B. multifida. 
Both have larga beautiful flowers and stinging 
bristles, and are natives of the southern por- 
tion of South America. 

blu-men bach’-ite (ch guttural), s. [In Ger. 
blumehbachit. Named after Blumenbach, 
author of a natural history handbook, of 
which the 8th edition was published at Got- 
tingen in 1807.] 

Min. : The same as Alabanditc (q.v.). 


1. Originally : 

(1) To pora over anything, tha sleepy way 
in which one deals with it preventing his 
despatching it quickly ; or to fall into con- 
fusion, to confuse, to confuse one’s self, to be 

mazed. 

(2) To run heedlessly. 

" Ye been as bolde as Bayard the hlinde. 

That blundreth forth and peril caste th noon." 
Chaucer : The Chanoun Temannes Tale. 1,413-14. 

2. Noio : To fall into a gross mistake, to err 
greatly from native stupidity or from censur- 
able carelessness. 

" It Is on* thing to forget matter of fact, and another 
to blunder upon the reason of it."— L' Estrange. 

3. To flounder ; to reach an object of attain- 
ment, as for iostaoce an intellectual inquiry, 
not directly under the guidance of proper 
intelligence, but circuitously, with various 
stumbles, and as if accidentally at last. 

H Often followed by round about, kc. 

•* He who now to sense, now nonsense leauing, 

Means not, but blunders round about n meaning.** 
Pope: ProU Satire s, 188. 

B. Traits. ; To mistake, to err regarding, to 
introduce a gross error into, specially by con- 
founding or " blending" things which differ. 
(See etym.) 

" . . . for he blunders and confounds all these 
together ; . . ." — Stillinggtcet. 

blun'-der, * blun'-dur, * blon'-der, s. 

[From blunder, v. (q.v.).] 

1, Confusion, trouble. 

" Where werre and wrak e and wonder 
Bi sythez hatz wont therinue 
And oft bothe hlysse and blunder, 

Ful skete hatz skyfted synne.** 

Sir Gaw. and the Green Knight (ed. Morris), 18-19. 

2. A gross mistake ; a great error in calcu- 
lation or other intellectual work. 

"... the wild blunders Into which some minds were 
hurried hy uatioual vanity, and others by a morbid 
love of paradox .'* — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iiL 

blun der buss, s. [From Dut. danderbus ; 
Sw. donderbossa ; Ger. donncrbiische = a blun- 
derbuss. These are from Dut. donder. Get. 
donner = thunder, and Dut. bus — the barrel 
of a gun : Sw. bossa ; Ger. busche, all = a box, 
an urn, tbs barrel of a gun. Thus blunderbuss 
is a “ thunder-gun."] 

1. Mil. £ Ord. Lang. : A short gun, unriflod 
and of large bore, widening towards the 
muzzle. It is by ao means to be ranked with 



arms of precision, but is loaded with many 
balls or slugs, which scatter when fired, so 
that there is hope of some ona of them hitting 
the mark. 

“ The hatchway was constantly watched hy sentinels 
armed with hangers and blunderbusses."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , , ch. v. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A controversialist who discharges at his 
adversary a confused mass of facts, arguments, 
Ac. 

(2) (With a mistaken etymology) : A person 
who habitually makes blunders. 

" Jacob, the scourge of grammar, mark with awe, 
Nor leas revere him, blunderbuss of law." 

Pope : Dunctad, bk. iiL 

blun'-dered, pa. par. & a. [Blunoer, v.) 

bliin'-der-er, s. [Eng. blunder; -er.] 

1. One who blunders ; one who habitually 
makes gross mistakes. 

•* Your blunderer is as sturdy as a rock.** 

Cow per : Progress of Error. 

• 2. A blind or stupid worker. (N.E.D.) 


blun'-der-irig-ly, adv. [Eog. blundering; 
- ly .] In a blundering manner ; with many 

gross mistakes. 

** . . they have done what they did In that kind 
rather iguoruutly. supinely, or blunderingly, than out 
of a premeditated design to cover falsehood."— Lewis i 
Trans, of the Bible piss. 


* blu'-nesse, s. [Blueness.] (Prompt. Farv.) 

blunge, v.t. [Onomatopoeic, influenced by 
plunge .] To mix (as clay, kc.) with water. 

bluri'-ger, s. [Blunoe, v .] A plunger, a 
wooden blade with a cross handle, used for 
mixing clay in potteries. (Tomlinson.) 


bluri'-girig, s- [Blunoe, v.) 

Pottery : The process of mixing clays for the 
manufacture of porcelain. 


blunk, v.i. k t. [Blink, v.] (Scoi^h.) 

A. Intrans.: To turn aside, to blench, to 


flinch. 

"The presumptuous sinner . . . 
blunt*. '— Gurnall : The Christian 


goes on and never 
in Complete Ar- 


mour. 


B. Trans. : To spoil a thing, to mismanage 
any business. (Jamieson.) 


* blunk (11, s. [Blonk.] A steed. (Gaw. £ 
the Green Knight, 440.) [Bluk.] 


blunk (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A heavy cotton 
or linen cloth, wrought for being printed ; a 
calico. (Scofcft.) 

Often in the plural Uunks. 

bliirik'-er, s. [Blunk (2), s.] One who prints 
cloths. (Jamieson.) 

" Ye see, they sav Dunbog is nae malr n gentleman 
than the MnnArcr that's biggit the bonnie house down 
iu tbe — Scott : Qtty Manrtering 9 ctu iii. 


blurik’-et, a. k s. [Prob. orig. tha same as 
blanket (q.v.).] “Pale blue, perhaps any 
faint or faded colour . . . blanched." (Sio- 
bald.) 

A. As adj. : Grayish blue ; light blue. 
(Cotgrave.) 

*• Casius. Gray, sky-coloured, with specks of gray 
blunketf — Ainsworth : Latin Dictionary. 

B. As subst. : A coarse woollen fabric of 
this colour. 


blunk’ it, blirik'-it, pa. par. [Blunk.] 

(Scotch.) 

bluriks, s. pi. [Blunk (2), s.] (Scotch.) 


blunt (1), *blont, a. k s. [Etym. doubtful 
Compare Sw. k Dan. blund = a wiok of sleep, 
slumber, a nap ; Sw. blunda = to shut th» 
eyes ; Dan. blunde = to sleep slightly, to nap ; 
lcel. blunda = to sleep. There is no evidence 
as to the history of the word.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. 0/ persons : 

(1) Dull in intellect, not of sharp intelli- 
gence, wanting in mental acuteness. 

" Blunt of wytte. Bclesf— Prompt. Pare. 

" Valentine being gone. 1*11 quickly cross. 

By some sly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding." 

Shakes p. : Two Gen., ii. X 

(2) Obtuse in feeling, with emotions, espe- 
cially the softer ones, the reverse of keen. 

** 1 find my heart hardened and blunt to new Impres- 
sions ; it will ecarca receive or retain aflections oi 
yesterd ay.”— Pope. 

* (3) Faint. 

" Such a burre myght make myn hcvte blunt. ‘ 
Ear. Eng. AUU. Poems (ed. Morris); The Pearl, 178. 

2. Of the products of such mental dulness or 
such obtuseness of feeling : 

(1) Unintellectnal, stupid, foolish. (Used 
of an opinion, &c.) 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, eub, eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjririan. se, ce — e. ey = a. qu - kw. 
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u . . . fan- beyond the blunt conceit of some, who (I 
rememher) have upon the same woord Farrih, made a 
▼ery gross conjecture ; . . .‘—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

(2) Abrupt, inelegant. (Used of composi- 
tion.) 

“To use too many circumstances, ere one come to 
the matter, Is wearisome ; to use uone at all, Is Wunr." 
—Bacon. 

(3) Unpleasantly direct ; rude, uncivil, im- 
polite ; avoiding circumlocution in making 
unpleasant communications ; not spsring the 
feelings of others ; brusque. (Used of the 
temperament, of manners, of speeches, &c.) 

"Blunt troths more mischief than nice falsehoods 
do." Pope. 

"To his blunt manner, snd to his want of con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, . . Macaulay : 
Bit t. Eng., eh. vi. 

3. Of cutting instruments or other material 
things: Having the edge or point dull as 
npposed to sharp. 

“If the iron he blunt, and he do not whet the edge, 
then must he put to more strength."— Ecclvs. x. 10. 

II. Botany : 

(1) Terminating gradually ia a rounded end. 
This corresponds to the Latiu o&fusua. 
(Lindley.) 

H Blunt with a point : Terminating abruptly 
In a rounded end, in the middle of which 
there is a conspicuous point. Example, the 
leaves of various species of Rubus (Raspberry 
and Bramble.) (Bindley.) 

(2) Having a soft, obtuse termination, cor- 
responding to the Lat. hebetatus. ( Lindley .) 

B. As substantive : 

1. i\V die manufacture (pi. Blunts) : A grade 
of sewing- needles with the points less tapering 
than they are in sharps or even in betweens. 

2. Cant language : Money. Sometimes it 
has the prefixed, and becomes “the blunt." 

H Compounds of obvious signification : Blunt- 
edged (Ogilvie) ; blunt -pointed (Darwin : 
Voyage round the World , ed. 1S78, ch. xviii.) ; 
blunt-wittcd ( Shakesp . : 2 Hen. VI. , iii. 2). 

blunt file, s. A file which has but a 
slighfc taper. It is intermediate in grade 
between a regular taper and a dead parallel 

blunt headed, a. With the head ter- 
minating obtusely. 

The Blunt-headed Cachalot: A name of the 
Spermaceti Whale (Physder macracephalus). 

blunt hook, 4. 

Surgery : An obstetric hook for withdraw- 
ing a foetus without piercing or lacerating it. 

*blunt-worker, s. A blunderer. (Prompt. 
Farv.) 

* blunt - working, «. Blunderiog. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

blunt, * blun -ten, v.t. & i. [Blunt, a.] 

A. Transitii'e : 

1. Of persons: 

(1) To dull the intellect ; to weaken passion 
or emotion of any kind. 

“ Blunt not hta love ; 

N«ir lose the good advantage of his grore, 

Uy seeming cold,” 

Shakesp. : 2 Pen. IV., Iv. 4. 

t (2) To repress the outward manifestation 
of feeling. 

“ For when we rage, advice Is often scon 
By blunting us to make our wits more keen." 1 
Shakesp. : A Lover's Complaint. 

2. Of the edge or point of a cutting instrument, 
or any other material thing thot is sharp : To 
dull, to render the reverse of sharp. (Lit. A 

had inch things to urge against our marriage 
A«, now declar'd, would blunt my sword In battle, 
And dastard IzO my courage." Dry Urn. 

"Blunt not the boatm of hcav'n, and edge of day.” 

Ibid 

B. Tntrans. : To become blunt. 

** Its edge will never Wunt,"- liunyan: P. P., pt. 11. 


bliin'-tie, hlunt'-y, a. & s. [Eng. blunt ; and 
suffix -y ; O. Eng. ie.] 

A. As adj. : Blunt, dull ; that tends to 
blunt 

B. As subst. : A sniveller, a stupid person. 

“ They anool me aatr, and baud me down. 

And gar me look like bluntie, Tam ! ” 

Burnt : 0, For Ane and Twenty, Tam. 

blunt-ing, j>r. par., a., & s . [Blunt, v.) 

A. & B. A 8 pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of dulling 
the edge or point of anythiog. (Lit. A fig.) 

“Not impediments or bluntings, but rether as whet- 
stones, to set an edge on our desires after higher and 
more permanent beauty." — Bp. Taylor: Artif. Uand- 
tomcncu, p. 73. 

blunt -ish, a. [Eng. blunt ; - ish .) Somewhat 
blunt. (Ash.) 

" Tubular or Hunt ith at the top."— Derham : Physico- 
Theology, p. 6. 

blunt’-ly, orfv. [Eng. blunt; - ly .] Tn an un- 
pleasantly direct manner, brusquely, without 
circumlocution, without regard to the feelings 
of others. 

“ But came straight to the poiut, and blurted It out 
liko a schoolboy; 

Even the Captain himself could hardly have said it 
more bluntly," 

Longfellow : Courtthip of Miles St and ish. 111, 
“Thou comest In so bluntly." 

Shakesp. : Itich. III., lv. a 

blunt'- ness, * blunt nesse, s. [Eng. 

blunt; -ness. ) 

1. Of a person's manner: Unpolite, oot to 
say coarse, plainness of speech, or offensive 
rudeness of behaviour ; straightforwardness ; 
want of regard for the feelings of others. 

"... expressed that feeling, with characteristic 
bluntness, on the field of battle."— Macaulay : /list. 
Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Of a cutting or pointed instrument : Dull, 
the reverse of sharp at the edge or point 

blur, v.t. [Skcat deems it a different spelling 
of blear ; Dr. Murray, in noting this, suggests 
that it may be onomatopoeic, combining the 
effect of blear and blot. ] 

1. Of material things : To make a blot, spot, 
or stain upon anything inadvertently or in- 
tentionally, with the effect of marring but not 
of obliterating it. 

2. Of things immaterial: To blot, to stain, 
to sully. 

“ Such an act. 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iiL 4. 

* blur paper, s. A scribbler. 

blur, * blurre, 4 . [From blur, v. (q.v.).] 
A dark spot, a blot, a stain , or any other 
material tiling which mars that on which it 
falls but does uot obliterate it. 

1. Lit. : O 11 any material thing, as on paper. 

2. Fig. : On any immaterial thing, as on 
reputation, &c. 

“ Lest« she wil els at length come ngalne, and being 
so many times shaken of. will with her reillyng sette 
a greatc blurre on myne houeste and good name,"— 
Vdal: Luke, c. 18. 

”. . . some un mortified lust or other, which either 
leaves a deep blur ujam their evidences for heaven, 
or . . ."—Uopkius: Works, p. 766. 

blurred, pa. par. & a. [Blur, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

“The writing Is coarse and blurred." — Stubbs : 
Constit. Hist., li. 625. 

2. Bot. : Marked by spots or rays which 
appear as if they had been produced by nbrn- 
sion of the aurfiice. Rare, Dr. Lindley in his 
vast experience never having once met with 
the structure described. (Lindley.) 

* blur'-rcr, s. [Eng. blur, v. ; -er.\ One who 
or that which blurs. 

% Paper blurrer : A contemptuous came for 
writers. 


To blunt out or forth: To utter bluntly 
or impulsively. [Bluht.] 

blun'- ted, jxi. par. it a. (Blunt, i».] Made 
blunt or dull. (Lit. A fig.) 

“This visitation 

Is but to w het thy most blunted puriroie." 

Shttkesp,; Hamlet, til. 4. 

• blunt' on, r.f. [Blunt, a.] To render 
blunt, to dull ; to take off the edge of. 

t blun' ter, s. [Eng. blunt, v. ; -cr.] Ono 
who makes blunt. (Lit. d; jig.) 


" I . . . am now admitted Into the company of the 
paper-blurrers. Sidney : Defence of Poetic. 

blur'-ririg, pr. jtar. [Blu«, v.) 

blurt (Ping.), • blirt (0. h'w. A 0. Seo Ich), v.L 
ti t., also as inferj. [Onoinatopaue. Blurt, 
spurt , sgnirt, and Jlirl, v.t., arc prol>ably imi- 
tative of the sound of a liquid suddenly jerked 
forth. 1 

A. As a verb : 

I. In trans. : To hold ft person or thing In 
contempt. 


* Followed by at : To hold io coDterapt. 

M But cast their gases od Marina's face. 
Whilst ours was blurted at.” 

Shakesp. : Pericles, lv. & 
“ And all tha world will blurt and scorn at us." 

Edw. HI., lv. 6. (Bares.) 

IL Transitive : 


1. Followed by oot : To otter iodiacreetly, 
to emit, to fling forth. (Uaed specially of 
ottering worda bearing on delicate matters 
without taking time to consider wbat effect 
the remark is likely to produce.) 

“. . . an Indiscreet friend who blurts out the whols 
truth."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vii. 

2. With out omitted. 


“ And yet the truth may lose Its grace 
If blurted to a person'! face." 

Lloyd. (Goodrich A- Porter.) 

B, As interjection ; An exclamation of con- 
tempt. [A., I.] 

“ Shall I T— then fcfurf o' your service 1 " 

O. PL, L1L 414 

“ Blirt / a rime : blirt, a rime 1 “ 

Malcontent, 0. PL, lv. 21. 

“ Blurt, blurt / there's nothing remains to put the* 
to pain now, captain."— Puritan, tv. 2, SuppL to Sh.. 
ii 610. (JVare.t.) 

Blurt, master constable : A fig for the con- 
stable. (Nares.) 

“ Blurt , master constable, or a fig for the constable, 
seems to have been a proverbial phrase; It Is the title 
of a play written by Thoa Middleton, and pabliahed 
in 1602.''— Bares. 


* blurt, s. [From blurt , v. (q.v.).] A sodden 
start ; an unexpected blow. 

“Polyperchon, . . . meaning to give Goosander* 
slamnant and blurt, sent letters patent unto the people 
at Atl^ns, declaring how the young kiug did restore 
unto them their popular state again."— Sort hi Plu- 
tarch. p. 633. 

blurt '-ed, pa. par. [Blubt.] 
blurt' frig:, j>r. par. [Blurt.) 

“The blurting, rallying tone, with which he spoke." 
—0. Eliot : Middlcmarch, 

blush, * blusph, * blusche, * blosche, 

# blus -^hen, * blus'-shen, * blis'-chen, 

* blys'-Qhcn, V.i, & t. [Mid. Eng. blusshen, 
blvschen — to glow, from A.S. blysgan, only in 
comp, ablysgung = shame, formed from A.S. 
bltfsan (only found in comp, dblysian) used to 
translate Lat. erubesccre = to blush, to grow 
red ; cog. with Dut. blozen = to blush, Dan. 
blusse = to blaze, to flame, Sw. blossa = to blaze. 
All these verbs are farmed from a subst blys 
(? blys) io A.S. bltlblys = a fire- blaze ; cog. with 
Dut. bios — a blush, Sw. bloss = a torch.] 

A. Intransitive : , 

I. (Chiefly of the form blush) : To become or 
be red. 

1. Of persons : To become red io the cheeks, 
and to a certain extent also on the forehead, 
from agitation or confusion produced by more 
or less of shame — that shame springing from 
consciousness of guilt, demerit, or error, or 
from modesty or bashfulncss. 

” The lady blushed red, but nothing ebe said." 

Scott : Ere of St. John. 

H Formerly the persnn or thing causing the 
blush, if mentioned, was generally preceded 
by of ; now for is much more frequently em- 
ployed. 

(n) Followed by at. 

“ He whin'd, and roar’d away your victory. 

That pages blush'd at him.” 

Shakesp. : CorioL v. 5 . 

“You have not vet lost nil your natural modesty, 
hut blush at your vices ."— Calamy : Sermons. 

(b) Followed by for. 

" To her who had sacrificed everything for his sako 
he owed It so to bear himself that, though she might 
weep for him, she ihould uot blush for him.”— Ma- 
caulay Hist. Etig,, ch. V. 

2. Of things : 

(1) To be of a bright red colour. (Used of 
flowers, of the sky, &c.) 

"But here the rows so rare." 

CrtuKaw. 

** In that bright quarter his propitious skies 
Shall blush betimes. ' 

Cowfwr : Tirocinium. 

t (2) To be of any bright colour ; to bloom. 

" Long wavy wreaths 

Of flowers, that fear'd no enemy but warmth, 
Blush'd on the pounds." Couyer ; Task, v. 169. 

* II. (Of the forms bluscli, blusche, blosche, 
blusshen, blyschen) : To glance, to look. 

"As quen 1 blusched upon tlmt lvxly." 

Eii r. Eng. Alii*. Poems (e tl. Morris); Pearl. 1093 

* B. Trans. : To offer in the shape or form 
of a blush. 

" Til MujA yon thanks . . 

Shakesp. : 1 Vint. Tale, ir. 4 

blush, * blusch, * blusche, y. (Blush, r.J 


boil, bdih p<JTlt, J<5^1; cat, coll, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f 
-clan, -tion - shan, -tion, -sion — shim; -(Ion, -^ion = zhun- -clous, -tious, -sious — shus, -blc, -die, Sic. - bol, d^L 
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blush— blyssyn 


I Lit. Of persons : The state of blushing ; 
the crimson hue produced in the cheeks, fore- 
head, Ac., by remorse, shame, modesty, bash- 
fulness, or any similar cause. 

•• Here'* a light cninsou. thcr« a deeper one. 

A roaidea’s blush, here purple*, there a whit©. 

Then all commingled for our more delicht-’* 

U mry I'eucham : EUis. vol. IL 

% 7*o put to the blush : To force one uninten- 
tloDally to become red through shame. 

“ Ridicule. lnstniwl of inittlnc puilt and error to the 
blush. turned her formidable *brft9 apmiuat innocence 
and truth."— J/ucoufuy ; BUI. Eng., cb. ii. 

2. Fig. Of things: 

(1) A crimson or roseate hne. (Used of the 
colour of a rose, of the sky, Ac.) 

“Hamet, ere dawns the earliest blush of day.* 

Brrnans : Ths Abcnccrrage. 

(2) A look, a glance ; sudden appearance. 

*'To hide a htysful fcfujrA of the brypht sunne." 

Oat#. Jt tks Ortni Knight. SCO. 

At the first blush, at first blush: At the 
first glance ; at the first and sudden appear- 
ance of anything. 

"All pnrely identical propoeUJoo*. ohrionsly. and of 
first blush, appear to coutaiu no certain iustructivu in 
them.'— Locke. 

blush-rose, 5. A variety of the rose of a 
delicate pink colour. 

blush'-er, s. [Eng. blush ; -er.) A person 
who blushes, or a thing which is red. 

“I envy not Arabia's odours, whilst that of this 
fresb blusher charms my sense ; and I find mr nose 
and eyes so ravishingly entertained here, that the lice 
extracts less sweetness out of flowers." — Boylt ; Occas. 
BtjUeL, } 6. rel A 

* blusb'-et, s. [Dimin. of blush.'] A young 
bashful or modest girl prone to blush with 
slender cause for doing so. 

*" Xares says that it is apparently peculiar 
to Ben Jonson. 

" No Peeunla 

Is to be Men. though mistress Rond would speak. 

Or little blutfut Wax be ne'er so easy." 

B. Jenson . Staple of Sews, IL L 

blush’-ful, o. [Eng. blush ; Full of 

blushes ; suffused with blushes. {Lit. djig.) 

** While, from his ardent look, th* tumiog Spring 
Averts her blushful face.* 

Thomson : Season* ; Summer. 

blush '-ful-ly, ad». [Eng . blushful ; -ly.) Iu 
a blushful manner ; so as to be suffused with 
blushes. ( Webster.) 

* blush -ful-ness, $. [Eng. blush, ful ; -ness.] 
The state of being blushful or covered with 
blusbes. 

"Let me in your face read* bl ushfulness. " — FTey- 
wood. Brazen Ags. ii. 2- 

"blush'-i-ness, $. [Eng. bhtshy ; -ness.] The 
quality of being given to blushing. (X.E.D.) 

blusb'-ing, pr. par ., a., & s. [Blush, v.] 

A. A B» As pr. par. it particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

f Blushing honours : Honours fitted to elicit 
commendations likely to put the bearer or 
possessor, if modest, to the blush. Or as 
Blush, r., A. 2 (2). 

" To-day he pats forth 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow Mo«onss. 

And bear* lua blushing honours thick upon him.* 
Shakesp. : Ben. 17//.. lit 2. 
C. As substantite : The state of having the 
face, the neck, and even the breast suffused 
under the influence of emotion with a red 
colour. 

H For the physiological cause of blushing 
see the subjoined examples. 

"Blushing is produced through an affection of the 
mind, acting primarily on the centre of emotiou. and 
through it on the nerves, which are distributed to the 
capillary' vessels of the skin of ibe face."— Todd * 
Bauman ■ 1‘hysioL Anal., vol i., ch. ii., p. 35, 

“The region affected by blushing is the face and 
peck ; and the effect arises from the suspension of the 
cerebral influence that krrpa up th« habitual contrac- 
tion of the smaller bloodvessels over that reciun." — 
Bain : The Emotions and, the 2nd ed.. ch. i., p. IL 

blusb'-mg-ly, odv. [Eng. blushing; - ly .] 
In a blushing manner, (ffebj/er.) 

* blush' less, a. [Eng. blush; -less.] TVith- 
out a blush ; without blushes. 

” BlashUss crimes.* Bandy*. 

“Women row’d to bliuhless Impndeoce." 

Bar ft on. 

* blush'-y, a. fEng. blush ; -y.) Of the colour 
which a blush produces ; crimson. Used — 

(1) Of the human countenance. 

“Stratonlca, entering, moved a blush y colour in his 
face ; hat deserting him. he relapsed into paleness and 
languour ."— Horsey ; On Consumptions. 


(2) Of fruits, or scything similar. 

“Blossoms of trees, that are white, are commonly 
Inodomte ; those of applet, crab*, peaches, are Mushy 
and smell tweet. "—Bacon : Sat. Bist. 

*blus -nen (pret. blisned, blysned ; pr. par. 
blusnande, blisnande, blysnande), r.t. [Han. 
blusse = to glow; lcel. lysa = to shine; 
L. Ger. bleisten i = to glisten. From lcel. 
blys ; Dan. blus = a torch; Dut. bios— red- 
ness.] [Blush, v. A s ] To shine. 

“And l Code bene res ther-bi blusnande of gold." 
Eor. Eng. A list. Poems (ed. Morris t; Cleanness, 1,406. 

• bluss'-$hande, pr. j <ar. [Blush, v.] 
Blushing, glittering. 

” That here bltutohande bemex at the bryght sunna" 
Cate, k the Green K ’tight, 1.S19. 

blus’-ter, blais-ter, * hlus'-tren, r.i. 
<£ t. [In A. S. blcestan = to pull ; IceL blastr = 
a blast, a breath. Modified from blast (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

L To make a blast. 

1. Lit. : To roar as a storm ; to make a loud 
noise among the branches of trees, the rigging 
of ships, in the interior of chimneys, Ac. (For 
example see Blustering, particip. adj.) 

2. Fig . ; To swagger, to adopt a loud, boast- 
ful, menacing, defiant manner ; to bully, to 
utter probably hollow threats of what one is 
able and intends to do. 

“Glengtury blustered. *nd pretended to fortify hi* 
bouse . " — Baca ulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xvjii. 

* IL To wander or stray blindly about. 

“ That tbay blustered as blynde as bayard wat* euex.“ 

Ear. Eng. A Hit. Poems (ed. Morris! ; Cleanness, 686, 

% See also Piers Plowman , v» 521. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To blow about with violence. 

“ Ithand wedderis of the ePfc draif on so fast. 

It all to blaitterU and blew that thairin baid." 

Rauf Coil year A ij, a. (Jamieson.) 

2. To compel or force by bluster. 

blus'-ter, s. [From bluster, v. (q.v.).] 

1. Of tkings: Boisterousness, Doisa with 

menace of danger. Used — 

(1) Of the wind in a storm. 

“ The ikies look grimly. 

And threaten present blusters." 

Shakesp. : JVrnr. Tale, ill a 
Bnt also (2) of other sounds. 

" So by the brazen trumpet’* bluster. 

Troops of all tongue* and nation* winter." 

Swift. 

2. Of persons: 

(1) Loud, boisterous menace. 

" Indred there were some who suspected that he bad 
never been quite so pugnacious as be bad affected to 
be. and that his bluster was meant only to keep up bis 
own dignity ia the eye* of bis retainers, '—Jk acaulay . 
Bist. Eng., cb. xiiL 

(2) Turbulence, fury. 

“ Spare thy Athenian cradle, and those kin. 

W hich in the bluster of thy wrath must fall 
With those that have offended." 

Shakes p. : 7imon, v. 5. 

blus'-tered, pa. par. A a. [Bluster, v., B. 2.] 

” I read to them out of my blustered paper* . . 

Bail tie : Lett., i. 125* [Jamieson.) 

blus'-ter-er, 5 . lEng. bluster ; - er .] 

1. Of persons : One who blusters, a swaggerer, 
a bully. {Johnson.) 

2. 0/fJiin<7$ : That which makes a loud noise 
suggestive of danger. (Used chiefly of the 
wind in a storm.) 

blus'-ter-Ing, pr. par., 0., A 5. [Bluster, v.) 

A. A B. As present participle A* particijnal 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the t erb. 

“ Rack to their cares she hade the winds to flv. 

And hush'd the blustering brethren oi the sky." 

Pope : Homer’s Odyssey, v. l.O-L 

C. As suhsUtntive: The act of speaking in a 
Doisy, boastful, menacing way. 

“Virgil bad the majesty of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the blustering of a tyrant-" — I/rydeiu 

blus'-ter-ing-ljf, odr. (Eng. blustering ; -ly.] 
In a blustering manner ; with noisy menace, 
with bullying. {Webster.) 

blus'-ter-y, a. [Eng. bluster, and suffix -y.] 
Blustering, blustrous. (Lit. & fig.) 

“ He seems to have been of a headlong blustery, un- 
certaiu diapc«ition."— Carlyle: Prcderick the Great, 
voL i, bk. Ui, p. 296. 

* blust'-rofi^, n. [Eng. bluster; -ovs.] Full 
of bluster ; boisterous, boastful, noisy, tu- 
multuous. 

“ The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blutfrous.” 

Bud i bras. 


* blut-er-nesse, s. [A corruption of blunt 
ness (q.v.).] Bluntncss. (Prom^'f. Paro .) 

* blutb'-er, v.t A i [Bluddkr.] 

A. Trans. : To blot, to difi figure. 

B. /nfrtmsifiw; 

1. To make a noise in swallowing. 

2. To make an inarticulate sound. 

3. To raise wind -bells in water. (Jdmkson.) 

* bluth'-rle, * bleth’-rxe, s. [Probably 
tlie same as blatter (q.v.). Compare bluthcr - 
to blot, to disfigure ; Muf/tric, in Ettrick 
Forest =thin porridge or water-grueL] 

1, Lit. : Phlegm. 

2. Fig. : Frothy, incoherent discourse. 

{Jamieson.) 

* blyf, adv. [Belive.] ( Sir Ferumbras, ed. 
Herrtage, 1,002.) 

* bly kited, pret. of v. (Blikien.) (Go w. and 
the Green Kuight, 429.) 

* blyk-kande, * bly-cande, pr. par. [Bli- 
KIen.] (Gau% and the Green Knight, 305, 2,4S5.) 

* blyk-nande, pr. par. [Bliknen.] (Eor. 
Eng. AUit. Poems, ed. Morris, Clean ness, 1,467.) 

* blyk ned, blaykned, pret. & pa. par. 

The same as bl cake ned. [Bleak, a., 1.] (Ear. 
Eng. AUit. Poems, ed. Morris, Ckanness, 1,759.) 

* blym, * blyym, V.t. [Contracted from 
Mtf/ieii (q.v.).J To make glad. 

“ Blym, or gludde. or make gliwl (Myym, or plathya 
lu biade. K_ hlitben or gladden, P.j. Letjun.’ — 
Prompt. Pare. 

* blynde, a. [Blind, a.] (Prompt. Parv. <tc.) 

* bljrnde, r.f. A i, (Ear. Eng. AUit. Poems: 
Cleanness, 1,126.) 

* blynde'-fy lde, a. [Blindfold, a.) ( Prompt . 
Parv.) 

* blynd -fel^len, v.t. [Blindfold, v.] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* blynd'-fel-led, pa, par . A a, [Blindfold, 

v.] 

* blynd -nesse, s. [Blindness.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* blynd-yn, r.f. [Blind, v. See also 6frmi.] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* blynke, r.t. [Blink.] (Robert Mann yng of 
Erunne, 5,075.) 

* blyn’*nyn, blyne, * blynne (0. Eng.), 
* blyn, * blyne (0. Scotch), r.i. (Blin, v ] 
(Prompt. Parv., etc.) 

* blype (I), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A slired, a 
large piece. (Sc«-< tch . ) 

" An' loc>t a wiuce. an’ drew a rtroke; 

Till *kin in bly pcs cam haurlui' 

AS** uieves tliat night.* 

Bums: Holloween. 

* blype (2), S. [Etym. doubtful.] A stroke or 
blow. (Scotch.) (St. Patrick.) (Jamieson.) 

*blys-fuL, 4 blys-fel, a. [Blissful. 1 (Ear. 
Eng. AUit. Poems, ed. Morris, Pearl, 279, 409.) 

blys -mus, s. [Gr. /SAvcr^o? (blusmos), p\v<7pa 
(blusma), or jSAwrcs (blusis ) = a bubbling up ; 
from fihvto ( bind ) = to bubble or spout forth. 
So called because the plants usually grow 
near the source of streams.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cyperace® (Sedges.) The British flora 
contains two species, Ii. comjiressus or Broad- 
leaved, and B. rnfus, or Narrow-leaved Blys- 
mns. Both arc tolerably common, the latter 
species especially in Scotland. 

* blys-nande, pr. par. [Blusnande, Blus- 
nen.) (Far. Eng. AUit. Poems, ed. Morris, 
Pearl, 103.) 

* blysned, pret. of v. [Blusnen.] (Ear. Eng . 
AUit. Poems, ed. Morris, Pi*rl, 1,04S.) 

* blyss, blysse, [Bliss.] (Prompt. Parv.; 
Morte Arthur, 1,4S5.) 

* blysse, v.t, [Bliss, v.. Bless.] To bless. 

* blys -syd, J)a. par. A a. [Blessed.] ( Prompt . 
Porr.) 

* blys'-syn, f.t. [Bless, v.t.) (Prompt. Parr.) 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ynite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey »= a. qu = kw. 
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" blyssyng, s. [Blessino.] (Alorte Arthur, 
4,llM.) 

blythc, z. [Blithe.] Merry, cheerful, gay. 
ln’England now only in poetry ; in Scotland 
used also commonly in prose. 

" Blythe anil uiery. Lena. hilLsi-it.”— Prompt. Parv. 
“ Blythe Bertram'* ta rn him ow«r the f&ria" 

Scott : Guy Bannering. ch. xi. (poetic quotation). 

* blyth e-ljr, adv. {Blithely.] {Ear. Eng. 
All it. Poems, cd. Morris, Pearl, 385.) 

’‘blyth e-ncssc, 5. The same ns Blithenfss 
( q.v*). (Chaucer: Boethius, ed. Morris, p. 37, 
957.) 

* blyth -yn, r. t. [Blithen*.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

* blyve, * blyne (ue as ve), adv. [Belive.] 

** ' O/unelyn,* aeyde Adam. * hye the right btyve. 

And if 1 Lille the thU day, evel mot I thryve!*" 

Chaucer: C. T., 581, bet. 

B.M. Initials, as well as an abbreviation of, 
and the symbol for, Bachelor of Medicine. 

bo, * boh, interj. (Said to be from Gael. bo (as 
aubst.) — an exclamation to frighten children, 
{as adj.) = strange ; but of. Lit. bocire and 
Gr. /3o«u> ( boao ) = to shout, probably onoma- 
topoeic.] 

* Of the farm bo and boh : A word of terror. 
(Scotch) 

" 1 dare. forth* honour of our house, 

Say boh to Any Grecian goose.” 

Bonier Travestied. bk. vll., p. 20. (Jamieson.) 

2. An exclamation used in playing with 
Infants. 

# bo, a. [A.S. begen — both.] ( Alisaunder , 
6,783.) 

bo'-a, s. [In Ban., Fr., kc., boa; from Lat, 
baa' or bova (Pliny) = an enonnous snake, said 
to have been anciently found in India. None, 
however, are at present known to occur there 
more than six feet long. The spelling bova is 
from bos, bavis = an ox, either from the 
notion that these snakes could carry otf oxen, 
or from the erroneous notion that they 
aucked the teats of cows.] 

]. Zool. : A genus of serpents, the typical one 
of the family Boidne. The apecies are found 
native only in America, the analogous genus 
in tha East popularly confounded with it, 
namely Python, being distinguished from it 
by tha presence of intermaxillary teeth. 

2. Or<l Lang. : A long fur tippet or com- 
forter worn by some ladiea round their necks. 
Tha naroa is given on account of its resem- 
blance to the boa coostrictor or some other 
large suake. 

boa constrictor, boa constrictor, s. 

The Mod. Lat word constrictor is = he who or 
that which binds or draws together ; from 
Class. Lat constrictum, supine of constringo = 
to bind together ; con = together, and slringo 
(supine sfrief um) = to draw tight. [See I . Zool. ] 

1. Zool. : The best known apecies of the 
genus Boa. The specific name consfrtefor, 
meaning binder or drawer together, refers to 
the method through which the animal destroys 
its prey by coiling itself round it and gradu- 
ally tightening the folds. It is about thirty 
feet long. It is found in South America. [Boa.] 

2. Ord. Lang. : Any very larga snake which 
erushes its prey by coiling itself round it. 
The unscientific portion of the general public 
ara not particular as to where the animal 
came from at first; with them it is a boa 
constrictor whether its original habitat was 
In the Eastern or in the Western hemisphere. 
[I. Zool.) Used Lit. £ Jig. 

". . . bat what, exeept perhapvotn* «ach Universal 
AiuocUtlon. cm t protect iu lurnmat the whole nie.vt- 
devouring end man -devouring h»«tt of 6on-ewutrio 
tort."— Carlyle ? Sartor Resurtus, hk. 11., ch. x. 

* boad (I), pret. of r. [Bide.] An old pret. of 
bode — abode. 

“Seeing the world, la which they booties band." 

Spenser , Mother Iluhb, Tale. 

bonds (2), pres, of v. [Bode.) An old form 
of bodes — bodes. 

M Good on-tet toads jp>od end" 

Spenser ; /’. Q., VI I. vL 24. 

* boat, s. [Bole.) (Scotch.) 

bo an cr'-gcs, s. [Gr. ftoavepye\ (Boanerges). 
Translated in Mark iil. 17 “sons of thunder. ” 
Of doubtful otymology, luit probably the 
Aramaic pronunciation of II eh. tbin (benri 
r fgesh\ (regesh), in lleb. meaning tumult 


or uproar, but in Arabic and Aramaean 
thunder.] 

1, As a proper name, Scripture Hist. : An 
appellation given by Christ to two of bis 
disciples, the brothers James and John, 
apparently on account of tbeir fiery’ zeal, 
[bee etym.) 

’’And James the son of Zebedee, and John the 
hrothcr of James ; (and he suruamed them Boanerges, 
which Is. The sons of thunder .)"— Bark lii. IT. 

2. As a common noun: An orator who gives 
forth his utterances in a loud impassioned 
voice. 

boar (1), bore, * boor, ‘bor, *bare f 'bar, 
*baer (0. Eng.), *bere (0. Scotch), s. k a. 
(A.S. bar, cognate but not identical with bar 
unaccented and bera = a bear; Dut. beer; 
M. H. Ger. ber; O. II. Ger. Ur, p€r. Compare 
also Ger. eler ; Fr.verrat; Ital. verro ; Sp. 
verruca ; Lat. verres, aper, kc., all =■ a hour ; 
Lat. fera =■ a wild beast ; Sansc. vardha = a 
wild boar.] [Beah, Capra.] 

A. As sabsta nftre ; 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Zool. : The uncastrated male 
of the swine (Sas scro/o), or of any other 
species of the genus. 

”... and beute hym hrymly a* a bar . . ." 

£*r Ferumlrras (ed. Herrtage), MS. 

" The fomy here has bet 
Wyth hys thundcnnid awful tuskis grete. 

Ane of the rout the hound niaist principall.” 

Doug ; Virgil, 458, M. 

TT Wild boar : The male of a awina either 
aboriginally wild or whose anccatora have 
escaped from domestication. Tha Common 
Wild Boar is Sus scrofa ; var., aper. It is of a 
brownish-black colour; but the young, of 
which aix or eight are produced at a birth, are 
white or fawn-coloured, with brown stripes. 
It is wild in Europe, Asia, and Africa, lives in 
forests, sallies forth to make devastations 
among the crops adjacent, is formidable to 
those who hunt it, turning on any dog or man 
wounding it. and assaulting its foe with its 
powerful tuske. Sus lan-atus is the M asked 
Boar. 

” Eight wild boars roasted whole." 

Shakes p : Ant. St Cleop . . ti. 2. 

2. Paltcont. : Though two extinct species 
of tha genus Sus appeared in France as early 
as the mid-Miocene times, yet the genuine 
wild boar did not come upon the scene in 
Britain till tha early Pleistocene. To the 
palaeolithic hunter of the Pleistocene the hog. 
Sus scrofa, was only a wild animal ; but the 
neolithic farmer and herdsman had it in a 
domesticated state. (Prof. IP. Boyd Dawkins 
in Q. J. Geol. Soc., xxxvi, 1880, pp. 3SS, 396, 
&c.) 

3. Ord. Lang. Fig . : A violent savage. 

” Sir Christopher, tell Richmond this from me: 

That, in the sty of this moat bloody 6oar, 

My ecu George Stanley is f racked up In hold.” 

Shakesp. : Rich. 111., iv. a 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to a boar ; 
designed for hunting or wounding a boar ; iu 
which a hoar is the object of pursuit ; re- 
aembb’ng a boar. 

Obvious compound : Boar~hunt . 

boar-fish, s. The Capros aper, a fish not 
unlike tha dory but with a more attenuated 
and protractile mouth, a acaly body, and no 
filaments or no long filaments to the dorsal 



apines. It is pala carmine nhove, and silverv- 
whito below. It is about six inches long. It 
ia a native of the Mediterranean, but 1ms 
occasionally found its way to the British aeas. 

boar-spoar, s. [A.S. bdr^spere, bar - 
#/>renf.] A spenr with which to attack a boar 
in a hunt. 

” Eftcli held * boar.tt'ror touch And otrong, 

And At their bell* their r|nner* rung. 

Their duity imlln'ys Ami Army, 

Shuwed they had nj*rclied a wenry way." 

Scoff • X/nrtAiM, i. I. 

boar (2). s. [A corruption of bur.] Only in 
compos. 


boar -thistle, s. Two thistles, viz. 

(1) Carduus lanccoiatus. 

(2) Carduus arvensis. 
t boar, r.i. [Boiie, r.) 

Of a horse : To shoot out the nose, to toas it 
high in the air. 

boardO ),* bord, * borde, ‘ burd,* boordc, 

s. k a. [A.S. bord — (1) a board, a plank, 
(2) what ia made of boards, a table, a house, a 
aliield, (3) a border; Icel. bord; Sw., Dao., 
O. Fris., O. L. Ger., Gael, k lr. fcord ,• Dut. 
bord, boord ; Goth, baurd ; (X. H.) Ger. bord, 
bort ; O. H. Ger. bort ; Wei. bord, bwrdd. 
Compare also A.S. bred — a surface plank, 
board, or table ; Sw. brad = board, deal table ; 
Ban. brcct ; Ger. bret .] 

A. As substa ntive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Gen.: A piece of wood of considerable 
length, of moderate breadth and thickness, 
used in the buildiug of houses or other edifices, 
ships, the making of altars, boxes, k c< (Essen- 
tially the same sense as 11. 1., but less precise.) 

”... and covered the house with beams and boards 
Of cedar.”— 1 Kings vi. 9. 

"They have made all thy ship boards of dr . . 
Ezek., xxvlL 5. 

’’Hollow with boards stialtthoo make it [the Altar). - 
Eiod. xxviL 8. 

(2) Specially: 

(a) A tshle spread with dishes for food. 

" We miss them whec the board is spread.” 

Remans : The Deserted House. 

(b) A table around which a council aits for 
deliberation. 

"Both better acqualoted with affairs, than any 
other who sat then at that board. "^Clarendon. 

(c) Plur. : The stage of a theatre. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) [Corresponding to 1. (2) (a).] The dishes 
spread upon a table, a meal or meals. 

’’ And the fire was heapd. and the bright wine poar’d. 

For those, aow needing oor hearth aor board. 

Bemans : The Lady of Provence. 

(2) [Corresponding to 1. (2) (5).] A couneil 
seated" for deliberation around a table ; or the 
members of such a council or other delibera- 
tive body wherever they may be. Many such 
boards are appointed by government, as the 
Board of Trade, the Board of Admiralty, the 
Poor Law Board ; others are made up of 
directors elected by shareholders in com- 
panies, an a board of directors, a board of 
management, Ac. 

"The answer of the board was. therefore, less obse- 
quious thau usual.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

(3) [Corresponding to 1. (2) (c) PI. ] Tha 

theatrical profession. Specially in the phrase. 
To go upon the boards — to enter the theatrical 
profession. 

■j Some of the other senses given under II. 
hava made their way into general language. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carpenfry, £c. : 

(1) A sawed piece of wood, relatively broad, 
long, and thiu, exceeding inches in width 
and less than 2$ ioches in thickness. 

TI In this sense hoard is sometimes used as 
a eynonym for plank , but, properly speaking, 
a plank is a grade thicker than a hoard. 

(2) A rived slab of wood, as a card-board. 

(3) A fiat piece of plank or a surface com- 
posed of several pieces, used in many trades ; 
as, a modclling-bocird, a moulding-board, kc. 

2. Paper manuf. : A thick kind of paper, 
composed of several inyers pasted together. 
It is generally called pasteboard. [Paste- 
board.] There ore several varieties of it ; as, 
card-board, mil bboard (q.v.). 

3. Bookbinding : 

(1) Flat slabs of wood used by bookbinders. 
They are known by names indicating tbeir 
purpose ; as, backing, bornislmig, cutting, 
gilding boards, kc 

(2) A pasteboard side for a book. [No. 2.] 

1. Game-playing : A level table or platform 

oo which a game is played, as a chess-board. 

5. Xaut. : The deck of a vessel or her in- 
terior. 

"Hconl.’nrd bin mon to arm Ictut poles with sharp 
book*, wherewith they took hold of the tacklniK 
which hold th» mninvftrd to the niuM of their eucuiy » 
a)i Ip then rowing their ownabln they cut the tack- 
ling. aiul l>Ti>Qght the uiAlnynnl by the board.'— 
A rbnthsttd : On Coins. 

(1) On board ; 

(a) In a ship. 


boll, bojl; p6Tit, joxH; cot, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shiis. -blc, -die, &c. — b$l, deb 
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"Ourcaptaiu thought lm ship moo great danger, 
that he confessed himself to* capuchin who was on 
board,"— Addison. 

(Jb) Into a ship. 

" Mr. Anson was to take on board three lodependeot 
companies . . ."—Aiuon: Voyages, 15th ed. (1780), p. S. 

H (2) To fall overboard: To fall from the 
deck or from the interior of a vessel into the 
sea, harbour, or dock. (Used of persons.) 

(3) To go by the board: To fall overboard. 
(Used of masts.) 

(4) To go on board a vessel: To go into a 

vessel. 

(5) To make a good board : When close reefed 
to lose little by drifting to leeward, to pursue 
a tolerably straight course, 

(6) To make short boards : To tack frequently. 

B, ^4s adjective : Pertaining to a board in 

any of the senses given under A ; as, board- 
wages (q.v.). 

board-cutting, a. Cutting or designed 
for cutting a board or boards. 

Board-cutting knife: 

Bookbinding : A hinged knife with a counter 
weight and a treadle to assist in effecting the 
cut, 

board-rack, s. 

Printing: A rack consisting of side-boards 
with cleats to hold shelves for standing matter. 

board-rule, a. 

Mensuration : A figured scale for finding the 
number of square feet in a board without the 
trouble of making a formal calculation. 

board-wages, s. Wages given to ser- 
vants in lieu of food, as when the family is 
from home and they are left in charge of the 
house. [Board, v.t., A. 3.] 

“ And not enough Is left him to supply 
Board-wages, or a footmau'a livery. 

Dryden : Juvenal, sat. L 

board (2), s. [From Fr. bord = border, edge, 
brim, bank, brink, shore, side, party; Sp. 
birde = edge, brim. J The side of a ship. 

M Now board to board the rival vessels row.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneid v. 207. 

board, v.t . & £. [From board (1), s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To enclose or cover with boards. 

2. To make a forcible entrance into an 
enemy's ship in a naval combat, or at least in 
time of war. 

(1) Lit . ; In the foregoing sense. 

"Our merchantmen were boarded in sight of the 
ramparts of Plymouth."— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. 
xiv. 

(2) Figuratively : (The meaning having been 
Influenced by the Fr. aborder = to approach, 
to accost.) 

(a) To accost, to address. 

" I am sure he is In the fleet ; I would he had board ; 
mef—Shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. 1. 

(b) To woo. 

”, . . for, sure, unless he knew some strain in mo, 
that 1 know not myself, be would never have boarded 
me in this fury.” — Shakesp. : Merry Wires of Windsor, 
ii. 1. 

3. To furnish for a periodical payment, 
generally a weekly one, food and lodging to a 
person ; to provide with meals. [B.] 

"In 1*61 the justices at Chelmsford had fl^ed the 
wages of the Essex labourer, who was not boarded, at 
elx shillings in winter aod seven In summer." — Jfa- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ili. 

B. Intrans. : To obtain food and lodging 
for a stipulated weekly or other payment from 
one who engages to do so. 

"We are several of us, gentlemen and ladles, who 
board in the same house ; and, after dinner, one of 
oui cotnpaoy stands up, and reads your p*p*r to us 
alL" — Spectator. 

H To be boarded out . Poor Law administra- 
tion : To be boarded outside the workhouse. 
I Boarding- out.] 

* board a-Me, a, [Eng. board ; able.] That 
can be boarded (as a ship) ; affable. 

board -cd, pa. par. A a. [Board, v.t.] 

board -er, s, [Eng. board ; -er.] 

1. One who for a certain stipulated price, 

} >aid weekly or at longer intervals, not merely 
odges with a family, but sits with the other 
members of it at table as if one of themselves. 
Or a pupil at school, who lives on the pre- 
mises temporarily on the same footing as the 
members of the resident master's family. 

**. . . capitation fees, and right to take boarders, 
with other advantages. Times, Nov. 19, 1378. Advt 


2. One told off along with others to board a 
ship in a naval action, especially if he succeed 
in the enterprise. (Mar. Diet.) 

board -ifig, pi*, par., a., & s. [Board, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ participial adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. ^4s substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II., 1. 

2. The act of obtaining for money one’s 
food, as well as one's lodging, at a place, the 
boarder sitting down at the table with the 
rest of the establishment. 

II. Technically : 

1. Carp., dc. : The act of covering with 
boards, the state of being so covered ; the 
boards viewed collectively. 

2. Naut. ; The act of going on board a 
vessel, especially with the design of capturing 
it. 

3. Leather manuf : The process of rubbing 
leather with a board to raise the grain after it 
has been shaved, daubed, and dried. 

t boarding-brand, s. A " brand ” or 
sword [Brand] used as au offensive weapon 
by a person boarding an enemy’s vessel. 

Be the edge sharpen d of my boarding-brand. 

And give its guard more room to fit my hana." 

Byron : The Corsair, L 7. 

boarding-gage, s. 

Carp. : A graduated scribing tool used as a 
measurer of width and distance in weather- 
boarding sides of houses. 

boarding-house, a A house in which 
boarders are accommodated. 

boarding-joists, s. pi. 

Carp.: Joists in naked flooring to which 
the boards are fixed. 

boarding-machine, s. 

Leather manuf . : A machine for boarding 
leather. [Boarding.] More than one form 
exists. 

boarding-nettings, s. 

Naut. : Strong cord nettings designed to 
prevent a ship from being hoarded in battle. 

boarding-out, boarding out, a. k s. 

As adj. : Causing to be boarded outside the 
w'orkhonse. 

Boarding-out system. Poor Law administra- 
tion : A system by which workhouse children 
are sent to be boarded in the bouses of poor 
people, to whom the sum paid for their main- 
tenance is an object. They are then brought 
up, presumably in habits of industry, as mem- 
bers of the family in which they live. The 
boarding-out system is prevalent in Scotland. 
Iu England it exists only in a few places, and 
has become the subject of controversy. Its 
friends claim for it the advantage that when 
children are brought up away from the work- 
house their pauper associations and feelings 
are permanently broken, and they tend to 
become ordinary members of society, living by 
their own industry and not on the ratepayers. 
Its opponents point out the danger of the 
poor people ill-treating tbe child not allied to 
them by blood. Both parties will probably 
agree in this, that when children are boarded 
out, lady or other visitors should from time 
to time visit the houses where they live to 
ascertain the kind of treatment they are 
receiving from their foster-parents, as well as 
from the genuine children of the household. 

boarding-pike, s. 

Naut. : A pike used to defend a ship against 
enemies who may attempt to board it. Or it 
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may be employed as an offensive weapon by 
the boarders themselves. Such pikes are re- 
presented in a sea-fight at Medinet Aboo, in 
Egypt. 


boarding-school, s. A school in which 
the pupils lodge and are fed as well as receive 
instruction. 

” A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boarding-schools can have his choice.” 

Swift. 

boar-fsh, a. lEng. boar ; -ish.] Pertaining 
to a boar ; awinish, hoggish. 

"... nor thy fierce sister 
In hi* anointed fieeh ©tick boarish fang*.” 

Shakesp : Lear, Hi. 7. 

bo-art, s. [Bort.] 

Min. : A variety of diamond. 

boast (1), *boste, "bos’-ten, "boos -ton 
(Eng.), boast, * bolst (Scotch), v.i. k <, 
[Boast, $.) 

A. Transitive; 

1. To speak vaunting! y. 

(1) In a bad sense: To speak of vainglori' 
ously, to brag of. Used — 

(a) Of things. 

” Io youth alone Its empty praise we 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 498. 

(b) (Reflexively) of one's self. 

Hit was formerly followed in this and other 
senses by in ; now o/is used instead of in. 

"They thet trust in their wealth, and boast them- 
selves i« the multitude of their riches." — Ps. xlix. «. 

(2) In a good sense: To speak of with legiti- 
mate pride. 

(a) Of things, 

" Yon who reason boast.” 

Pope : The Basset-table, lx. 85. 

(b) Of persons (generally of another than one’s 
self) : 

*’ For if I have boasted any thing to him of you. I am 
not ashamed."— 2 Cor. viL 14. 

"No brever chief could Albiou boat.'." 

Cowjjer : The Castaway 

*2. (Of the forms boast and *boist): To 
threaten. 

"His majesty thought It Dot meet to compel or 
much to boast them . . ."—Baillie: Letters, l. 16X 
{Jamieson.) 

B. Intransitive 

1. 7n a bad sense: To brag, to glory, tc 
speak ostentatiously or vaingloriously. (Used 
generally of one’s self or one's own exploits.) 

" Sir, 

In Cambria are we born, ami gentlemeu : 
Further to boast were neither true uor modest. 
Unless I add, we are honest,” 

Shakesp : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

2. In a good sense : To talk with becoming 
pride of the exploits of another, whose good 
deeds reflect only indirect glory on the 
speaker. 

" For I know the forwardness of your mind, for 
which I boast of you to them of Macedonia.*— 2 Cor. 
lx. 2. 

H Formerly it might be followed by in, now 
of is used. 

" >1 y sentence Is for open war ; of wiles. 

More unexpert I boast not" 

Milton : P. L., hW. IL 

boast (2), v.t. [Etymology doubtful ; cf. Fr. 
bosse = swelling, relief. 

1. iifasonry. Of stones ; To dress with a 
broad chiseL 

2. Sculp, d Carving. Of a marble block : To 
shape roughly, for the moment neglectlug 
attention to details. 

boast, * bost, s. [Of unknown etym. ; Wei. 
bost has been suggested, but without evidence. 
The analogy of coast , roast, toast would lead us 
to expect an O. Fr. boster , but of this there is 
no trace.] 

]. An illegitimate or a legitimate vaunt, a 
vainglorious speech. 

“The world is more apt to flud fault than to com 
mend ; the Aoa« will probably be censured, when the 
great action that occasioned it is forgotten."— Spectator 

H To make boast : To boast. (Followed by 
of.) [Comp. Blow (1), v. y A. 2, and B. 3, " To 
boast.”] 

” Nought trow I the trlumpbe of Julius, 

Of which that Luk&n raafceth moebe bost.' 

Chaucer: C. T.. 4.320-21. 

2. A cause of speaking iu a vaunting spirit ; 
occasion of vainglory. 

” Edward and Henry, uow the boast of Fame.” 

Pope : Epistles. il. 7. 

*3. Threatening. (Scotch.) {Doug. : Virgil* 
274, 29.) 

boast ’-ed, pa. par. k a. [Boast, v.t.] 

As par. adj. : Made the occasion of boasting. 

” Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers' 

Cowper : The .Vegro’s Complaint. 


late, fat, fare, nmldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* «e, ce=e, ey = a. qu — kw. 
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boast ’-er ( 1 ), *bos' towre, * bos -tare, a. 

[Eng. boast; -er.] One who boasts, a bragger, 
a braggadocio, a vainglorious man. 

” Then lagoo. the great boaster. 

He the marvellous atory-teller." 

Longfellow : The Hong of Hiawatha, 111. 

" The boaster faria oft desir'd the day. 

With Sparta n king to meet In •inwle fray." 

Pope : Homer' » lUad, Lk. 111., 537-8. 

boast er (2), s. [Boast ( 2 ), v.] 

Masonry: A atone- mason's chisel with an 
edge J,wo inches wide, used for dressing stone. 
It is intermediate between an inch tool and a 
broad tool ; the former, as the name implies, 
1 inch, and the latter 3^ inches wide. 

boast -ful, a. [Eng. boast; fuKJ).~\ 

1, 0/ persons: Full of boasting; perpetually 
and offensively vaunting of one's exploits. 
(Sometimes followed by of.) 

" He became proud, punctilious, boastful, quarrel- 
•oiue."— Macaulay ; HUt. Eng,, ch. Iv. 

“While bis lov'd partner, boatt/ul o/her hoard." 

Goldsmith: The Traveller. 

2. Of language: Boasting, vaiuglorious. 
(Also at times followed by of) 

"... to think that we Englishmen and our 
Amerlcau descendants, with their boatt/ul cry of 
liberty, have been and are so guilty.— Darwin : 
Voyage round the 1 Vorld <ed. 187u), cli. xxL, p. 500. 

boast ful -ly, adv. [Eng. boastful; - ly .] In 
a boasting manner, vauntingly, vaingloriously. 

". - - that vast monarchy on which It was boastfully 
s/iid that the eun never set"— Macaulay: HUt. 'Ena.. 
ch. xix. 

boast ful ness, 5. [Eng. boastful; -ness.] 
The quality of indulging in boasting. (IPebster.) 

boast ‘-mg (1), pr. par., a.,ks. [Boast ( 1 ), v.] 
A. & B. vis present participle £ participial 
adjective : In aenses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : The act of vaunting or 
speaking vaingloriously. 

j "^ u t u ow ye rejoice In your boastings ; . . ." — Jo. 

boast ing (2), s. & a. [Boast (2), v .] 

1. Masonry : The act of dressing the surface 
of stones with a broad chisel and inallet. 


1 The boats attached to a large and fully 
equipped vessel are the launch, the long- 
boat, the barge, the pinnace, the yawl, the 
galley, the gig, the cutter, the jolly-boat, and 
the dingy. The first five are carvel built, aud 
the last five clinker built. (Knight.) 

(b) A ateara vessel of whatever size, as " one 
of the P. and O. boats." (Chiefly colloquial.) 
[No. 2.] 


(2) Fig. : Anything like a boat, a shell for 
instance, as a sawe«-boaf (q.v.). 

II Neptune’s boat : A shell, Cymba Neptuni. 

2. I n compos. : A ship, small or large, of a 
particular character, a word being prefixed to 
front to indicate what that character is ; as, an 
atlvice-boat, a canal boat, a fishing-boat, a life- 
boat, a packet-boat, a steam-boat. (See these 
and similar words.) 

B„ As adjective: Pertaining to a boat iu 
any of the foregoing senses, as a boat-hook. 


boat-bill, s. 

Ornith.: The English name of Cancroma, a 
genus of birds belonging to the sub-family 
Ardeina, or True Herons, and specially of the 
Cancroma cochlea- 
ria. The bill, from 
which the English 
name comes, is 
very broad from 
right to left, and 
looks as if formed 
by two spoons ap- 
plied to each other 
on their concave 
aides. The C. coch- 
learia is whitish, 
with the back grey 
or brown and the 
belly red ; the front is white, behind which 
is a black cap, changed into a long crest in 
the adult male. It inhabits the hot and 
humid parts of South America. [Cancroma.] 

boat -bridge, s. A bridge of boats. 
[Bridge, Pontoon.] 

boat-builder, s. One whose occupation 
it is to build boats. 



2. Sculpture £ Carving : The act of roughly 
hewing out an ornament, so as to give the 
general contour before attention is paid to 
details. 

boasting chisel, s. A steel chisel with 
a broad, fine edge, used for dressing marble, 
so as to bring it to a nearly smooth surface 
before operating upon it with a " broad tool." 

boast ing-ly, adv. [Eng .boasting ; -ly.] In 
a boasting manner ; boastfully, vauntingly, 
vaiugloriously, ostentatiously. 

“We look ou It aa & pitch of Impiety, boastlngly to 
avow our sins ; . . I)r. H. More: Decay of Piety. 

fboastive, a. [Eng. boast ; -ire.] Boasting, 
vainglorious. 

"... how must his fellow streams 

Deride the tiukliugs of the boastive rill ! “ 

She ntt one : Economy, pt, L 

t bo ast-less, a. [Eng. froasf, and auff. -Jess.] 
Without a boast. 

" Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

Boast leu, a* now descends the silent dew." 

Thomson: Seatons ; Summer. 

bo as-ton, s. [In Fr. frosfon, from Boston in 
the United States, the siege of which by the 
English is hinted at in the game ( Littri ).] A 
game at cards. 

boat(l), bot, 'boot, * bat (Eng.), boat, 
* bait, * bato, * bat (Scotch), s. k a. [A.S. 
bat = a boat, ship, or vessel ; led. bdtr ; Sw. 
bUt ; Dan. baad ; Hut. k Ger. boot; Wd. k Ir. 
bad ; Gael. frtifit ; Fr. bateau ; Prov. batelh ; Sp. 
hotel; Port . botl ; Itol. battcllo, battelletto, batto 
(battello and batteUctto are diminutives) ; Low 
Lat. frnf us.] 


boat-car, s. A car for transporting boats 
up and down inclined planes. On the Morris 
and Essex Canal, connecting the Hudson and 
the Delaware Rivers in the United States, the 
boats are transported from one level to another 
by means of boat -cars instead of locks. 
(Knight.) 

boat-detaching, a. Detaching a boat 
or boats. 

Boat-detaching hooks (pi ). Naut. ; Hooks 
designed to disengage themselves simulta- 
neously when a boat is removed into the 
water. This is done by causing the hooks to 
upset, by opening sister-hooks, or by the 
tripping of a trigger. 

boat fashion, adv. After the fashion or 
manner which obtains in boats. 

"... sand gets into one's meat, when cooked and 

eaten boat-fashimi." ~ Darwin ; Voyage rourul the 

World (ed. 1870), ch. x., p. 224. 

boat fly, s. 

Entom. : The English 
name of the water-bugs 
of the genus Notoneeta, 
ao called because they 
swim on their backs, 
thus presenting the 
appea ranee of boats. 

[Boat- insect.] 

boat-bead, s. The 

head or bow of a boat, 
whatever form it may no at- fly. 

possess. 

"... did I turn away 
The boat-head down a broad canal" 

Tennyson: Recoil, of the Arabian Eights. 



A. As substantii'e : 

1. Asa $t pirate word : 

(1) Literally: 

(a) A very small vessel, generally undecked 
and propelled by ours, though in some cases 
sails are employed. Canoes scooped out of 
the trunk of a single tree seem to have been 
the earliest boats ; boats mado of plauks did 
uot como into use till a later period. 

” lie. with few men. In a bato." 

Harbour, xill. 645, MS 

"I do nut think that any one nation, the Syrian 
axcepted. to whom thu knowledge of the ark came, did 
find out at once the device of oithrr whip or Sou?, in 
which they d mat venture th«m<wlve» upon th« »ea»." 
— Raleigh Essay t. 


boat-hook, 5 . 

Naut. : A pole, the end of which is furnished 
with iron, having a point and hook. It is 
designed for holding ou to a boat or anything 
else. It is called also a gaff, a setter, a setting- 
pole, a pole-hook, and a hitcher. 

boat -house, s. A house for accommodat- 
ing a boat. 

boat insect, s. 

Entom. : The English name of tbe genus 
of bugs called Notoneeta, which, swimming in 
a reversed position, viz., upon their backs, 
present a certain resemblanco to boats. [Boat- 
fly. J 


boat- like, a. Like a boat in shape or in 
other respects. 


" His boat-tike breast, bis wings rais'd for bis soil. 
And oar-like feet, him nothing to avail 
Against tbe ruin." Drayton : Eoah't Flood. 


boat lowering, a. Lowering a boat, or 
designed to do so. 

Boat - lowering and detaching apparatus : 
Apparatus for lowering a boat, keeping it all 
the while in a horizontal position, and then 
detaching from both ends of it simultaneously 
the hooks or auything else by which it is held. 
[Boat-detachinq Hook.] 


boat-race, s. A race on tbe water be- 
tween two or more boats. The most cele- 
brated in Britain ia that between rowers 
connected with Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities. 


boat-rope, s. 

Naut. : A rope with which to fasten a boat. 
It ia called also a painter (q.v.). 

boat-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Resembling a boat ; concave, taper- 
ing at the ends, agid externally keeled. Nearly 
the same as Keeled. 


boat-sbell, s. 

Zool. : The English namo of the shells 
ranked under the genus Cymba (q.v.). [Boat, 
A., 1(2).] 

boat-tails, s. pi. [So called from their 
tails, which are long and graduated, with tbe 
sides curving upwards like those of a boat.] 

Ornith.: The English name for the Quisca- 
liuae, a sub-family of Sturnidre (Starlings). 
They are found in North and South America, 
moving northwards in spring and returning 
again southward in immense flocks late in tbe 
autumn. Though at one time devouring 
many grubs, yet at others they help them- 
selves freely to the farmer’s Indian com and 
tbe other produce of his fields. [Quiscalina;.] 

boat- wise, adv. Of a boat shape. 

" Full bowla of milk nre hung around. 

From vessels boat-wise form'd they pour a flood 
Of milk yet smokiDg, mix'd with sable blood." 

Lewis : Thebaid of Statius, bk. vL 

t boat (2), s. [Sw. bytta = a bucket, a pail.] A 
barrel, a tub. (Scotch.) [Beef-boat.] (Jamie- 
son) 

% A beef-boat : A barrel or tub in which 
beef is salted and preserved. 

". . . tbe barn &ud the beef boat, the barrel and the 
bed blanket”— Peril* of Man, ii, 70. [JamUsoti.1 


boat, v.t. k {. [From boat, s. (q.v.).] 

t A. Trans. : To transport in a boat ; to 
carry in a boat. 

B. I ntransitive : To take boat, to enter into 
a boat, to row in a boat. 

“The Lord Aboyn . . . boats at the Sandness, and 
goes aboard of hie own ehlp. and to Berwick tail* he." 
— Spalding, L 177. [Jamieson.) 

" I boated over, ran 

My craft aground, and beard with beatiujj heart” 
Tennyson : Atfuan Morris. 


t boat -a-ble, a. [Eng. froat ; -afrfr.] That 
may be traversed by boat ; navigable. (Morse.) 
^ More common iu xVmerica than Eugland. 


boat’ age (age as lg), 5. [Eng. boat ; -age.] 
A toll on articles brought in boats. 

" Droictde rivuge. Shorageor Boatage, theCustome 
or Toll for wine or other wares, put upon, or brought 
from tbe water by boats.”— Coq? rare. 


t boat -ed, pa. par. k a. [Boat, v.f,] 


boat-ie, s. [Dimin. of boat.] A small boat, a 
yawl. (Scotch.) 

" Tbe boatie rows, the boatie rows. 

The 6onf le rows indeed ; 

And well may the boatie row, 

That wins the b&lruies bread." 

Auld Song. (Jamie#©*-) 

bdat-ing, pr. par., o., & $. [Boat, v .] 

A. & B. Aspr. j>ar. £ participial adjective : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. .Is substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) Tho act or practice of transporting in a 
boat. 

(2) The act or practice of sailing or rowing 
In boats. 

2. In Bcrsia : A form of capital punishment 
In which an otTcnder is laid on bis back on a 
boat till he perishes. 


* bo-a'-tion. s. [From Lat. boatum, supine of 
boo = to cry id mid, to roar.] The act of roar- 
ing ; a roar, n loud shout. 


boil, boy; poilt, cat, $eU, chorus, 5 hin, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-clan, -t ion = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus. -bio, -die, kL = b$l, d$L 
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boatman— bobbin 


•'In Meftaioa insurrection, the guns irere heard 
from \ distance &a farms Augusta and Syracuse, about 
an hundred Italian imlea, in loud boatlon. — Der. 
Pkysico-Th. 

boat -man, t boats -man, * [Eng. boat, 
boats, and man, j 

** Boat tram through the crystal water show, 

To woad’ring passengers, the walla below," 

Dryden. 

"A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 

Criea, * BeUman. do not tarry !'" 

Campbell : Lard Clhn't Daughter. 

T Boatman's shell: A shell. Philine apcrta . 
It belongs to the family Bullidae. It is found 
about 50 fathoms deep, on sandy bottoms, in 
the British seas. 

boat'-swain (often pronounced bdsn), 5. 
[Eng. boat; -swain. A.S. bdt-swdn =a boat- 
swain, a boatman; fcaf = boat, and siran — a 
swain, a herdsman, a servant. In Sw. hogbdts- 
man ; Dan. baatsmaml ; Dut. bootsman ; Ger. 
hochbootsma n n. ] 

1. Sant. : A warrant officer on hoard a ship 
of war, whose special function it is to take 
charge of the rigging, cables, cordage, anchors, 
Bails, boats, flags, and stores. He must in- 
spect the rigging every morning and keep it in 
good repair ; and must either by himself or by 
deputy steer the life-boat He ranst call the 
men to their duty by means of a silver whistle 
given him for the purpose ; besides taking into 
custody those condemned by a court-martial, 
and, either by himself or by deputy, inflict ou 
them the punishment awarded 

"The chief arabitioa of the great conqueror and 
legislator w*a to be a good b Hifao-iin and a good ship's 
carpenter.'— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., eh. ixul 

2. One of the English names of a gull, the 
Arctic Skua ( CaXaractes ■parasiticus). 

bSb, * bobbe (Eng.), bob, bab (ScorcA), v.t. 
<fc i. [Etymology doubtful. It looks, and is 
by Mahn and others held to be, an onomato- 
poetic word, i.e., in this case imitated from 
the sonnd of a body moving up and down. 
He considers the "substantive the original 
word (Bob, s.) Mnhn connects it with Eng. 
buff = to strike. Skeat belie vea it an altered 
form of GaeL bog = to wag, to shake ; Ir. 
= to wag, to shake, to toss.] [Bob, s.) 

A, Transit ire ; 

L Of action operating on things physical : 

1. To cause to move with a short jerking 
motion ; to cause to play to and fro loosely. 

2. To beat, to strike ; to drub, to thump. 

** The** bastard B returns, whom oar fathers 
Have Id their own Lana beaten, bobb'd. and thump'd.” 
Shabetp. : Richard HI., v. 5 . 

t 3. To cot the hair of a man, the tail of a 
horse, or anything similar. [Bobtail, Bob- 
Tailed.] 

IL Of action operating on the mind : 

1. WiM a thing for the object: To cheat, 
swindle ; to obtain by fraud. 

** He c&lla me to a restitotion large 
Of gold and jewels that 1 bebb'd from him.” 

Shaketp. : Othello, v. L 

2. TTM a person for the object: To cheat, to 
swindle ; to delude, to mock. 

“ Here we have been worrying ooe another, who 
e boa Id have the booty. IU1 this cursed fox has bobbed 
us both on't ”— L Estrange. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Gen. : To have a short jerkiog motion, to 
move to and fro or up and down, bo play to 
and fro, to play loosely against anything. 

** And whan she drinks against her lips I bob." 

Shakerp. : Mid. Sight's Dream, ii. L 

2. Specially : 

(1) To dance up and down. (Scotch.) 

" I swung and bohbi: yonder as safe ft* a gahhort 
that's moored by a three-ply cable ."— Scott ; Rob Hog. 
cb. xxxL 

(2) To courtesy. (Scotch.) 

“ When sho cam ben sho bobblt* 

AaldSong (Jamieson,) 

(3) To angle with a bob, or with a bobbing 
motion of the bait. 

M He ne'er bad learned the art to 
For anything hot eels.- 

bob, • bobbe (Eng.), bob, bab (Scotch), $. & 
a. [From bob, v. (q.v.). Strstmann and Mahn 
compare it with I cel. bobbi =s a knot, a cockle- 
shell.] 

A A« rubstanfirc : 

L Onl inary Language: 

1. The act of bobbing ; a jerk, jog, knock, 
fillip. 

" A peece of breode, and therewithal a fc-Aba" 

Gascoigne. 1,116. 

”1 ora sharply taunted. ye.v somelnnes with pinches. 
ni}«s and bobs. " — A tcharn ; Schoolmaster. 


2. Anything which is “ bobbed," struck, or I 
aimed at ; a mark, a butt. (Jamieson.) 

3. Anything which boha or moves freely to 

and fro. | 

(1) Anything solid hanging loosely so that 
it may move backwards and forwards or up 
and down. Specially — 

(a) An ear-ring, a pendant 

" The gaudy gossip, when she's set agog. 

In Jewels drest, aod at each ear a bob. 

Drydm. 

(b) A bunch of flowers, a nosegay, a j^arterre, 
or a thick patch. 

** Ane cow of birks in to his hand had he. 

To keip than weill his face fra mld^e and fie. 

With that the Kin,; the bob of birks can ware." 

Priests of P tbits, p. 2L (Jamieson.] 

(c) A bait bobbed up and down. 

'* Peuren. To take cries in the night with a bob of 
wonnes." — Hexham: Dutch Diet. 

^ A bob of cherries : A bunch of cherries. 

" Have a bob of cheria." — Town. MyiL, lit 

(d) A branch. 

" Bat in this on honde he bade a holyn bobbe." 

Gawayne and the Green Knight, ace. 

(e) A wig. [Bob-wio.] 

(21 A gust, a blast of wind. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son,) 

4. More fig. : A dry sarcasm, a taunt, a 
scoff, a jibe. 

" Have you not sometimes observed what dry bobs, 
and sartos ti cal Jeers, the most underling fellows will 
now and than bestow npon their betters. ^Goodman : 
irint Ew. Conference, pt. i 

^ To give the bob : To ODtwit, to impose 
npon. A similar phrase once existed, To give 
the dor. [Don.] 

** C. I guess the bust neat 8. It eon be no other 
But to give me the bob, . . .“ 

Massinger ; Maid <tf Honour, It. & 

IL Technically : 

1. Horol., Mech., Ac.: The weight at the 
lower part of a pendulum. (Airy: Popul 
Astron ., 6th ed., p. 263.) 

2. Mechanics : 

(1) The suspended ball of a plumb-line. 

(2) The shifting weight ou the graduated 
arm of a steelyard. 

(3) The working beam of a steam-engine. 

3. Metallurgy: A small buff-wheel used in 

polishing the insides of spoons. It is a disk 
of leather nearly an inch thick, known as 
sea-cow or bull- neck. It is perforated, 

mounted on a spindle, and turned into a 
nearly spherical form. 

4. Mining : A rocking-post framed into a 
pivoted bar and driveu by the crank of the 
water-wheel or engine-shaft. To one end of 
the beam is susj>ended the pump-rod, to 
balance which the other end is counter- 
weighted. 

5. Music : A term used by change- ringers 
to denote certain changes in the working of 
the methods by which long peals of changes 
are produced (7Voytc); a peal consisting of 
several courses or sets of changes. When 
there are more than three bells the several 
changes are called bob-majors, bob-triples. 
Nonrich Court bobs, grandsire bob-triples, 
and caters (quaters). A bob is sometimes 
opposed to a single (q.v.). (Stainer A Barret : 
Diet. Musical Terms. Grove: Diet Music, Ac.) 

B. As acfrcctire : Pertaining to a bob in any 
of the senses given under A ; as, bobtail, bob- 
wig (q.v.). 

bob-cherry, bobcherry, s. A game 
among children in which a cherry is so hung 
os to bob against the mouth." The little 
player tries by jumping up to seize it with 
the teeth, the assistance of hands in the 
matter being disallowed. 

'• Bobcherry teaches at oao* two nolle virtues, pa- 
tience and constancy: the first, in adhering to the 
pursuit of one end. the latter, in bearing a disappoint- 
ment .*' — Arbuthnot St Pope. 

bob-fly, *. A kind of fly found upon 
water. 

"You eon easily find the bohf.p on the top of the 
water .” — Jesse • Gleanings in Sut. Hist., 1 . 800. 

bob major, «. [From Latin major — 
greater.] 

Music : A peal rung on eight bells. 

bob maximns, a [From Lat. maxtmt/s 
= greatest ] 

Music ; A peal rung on twelve bells. 

bob minor, s. [From Lat. minor — less.) 

Music : A peal rung ou six bells. 


bob-filed, s. A compound sled composed 
of two short sleds, one in front and another 
behind, connected together longitudinally bv 
a reach. 


bob-sleigh, s. A sleigh made up of two 
short (bob) sleighs connected by a reach or 
coupling. 

hob -white, s. A perdicioe bird so named 
from its note. 

** In the North and East he lseelled QoaJI : lo the 
South and Weit, he 1* Partridge; while everywhere 
be Is known os Boh White.’'-* A. Jf. Mayer: Sport 
with Gun and Bod. 

bob-wig, bob- 

wig, s. A short 
wig. Short wms are 
very ancient, being 
found on old Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian 
sculptures and tab- 
lets. Long wigs 
are comparatively 
modern. It is said 
that they were in- 
troduced by LouU 
XIV., of France, to bob-wio. 

hide his shoulders, 

which were not well matched with each other. 

" A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a fob wig and a black silken bag tied to it, 6tnpt short 
at the coach, to ask u* how tar the jodges were behind.’ 
— Spectator. 

bo'-bac, s. [PoL bobak = the animal described 
below. ] 

ZooL: A burrowing squirrel, Arctomys 
bobac. It is called also the Polish Marmot. 
It inhabit* Poland, Russia, and Galiicia, 

•bo’-batin^, ’bob'-baunge, *bo -ban 9 e, 

s. [Burgundian bobance ; Fr. bombance, from 
bombe , cf. Low Lat. bombicus = proud, cognate 
with Lat. bombus = a humming or buzzing.] 
Pride, boasting, presumption. 

bobbed, * bob -bid, * bob -byd (Eng\ 
bob-bit (Scotch), pa. par. & a. [Bob, r.] 

bob-ber, bab-ber, a [Eng. bob, -er; 
Scotch bob, -er.] 

1. Gen. : A person who or a thing which 
bobs. 

2. Fly-fishing : The hook which plays loosely 
on the surface of the water, as distinguished 
from the trailer at the extremity of the Une, 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

t bob -ber-^, *. [From 6o&, v. (?) (q.v.). 8pw 
boberiazz folly, foppery.] 

1. Nonsense. (Forby, fn Worcester.) 

2. A disturbance ; nonsense, (Forby, in 
Worcester.) 



bob ’-bin, * bob -in, *. [From Fr. foMne; 

Sp. bobina = a bobbin, reed, or reel. Com- 
pare Ir. & Gael, baban = a tassel, a fringe; 
babag = a tassel.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A wooden pin with a head 
on which thread i3 wound for making lace. 
[II. 1.) 


" You cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow ana &od&irw all her little store." 

Cowper . Truth. 

IL Technically : 

1. Spinning: A spool with a he3d at one or 
both ends to hold yarn. It has one head 
when it serves as a cop in spinning, as a 
thread-holder in shuttles of looms, and as cop 
in warping-machines. In spinning or warping 
it is slipped on a spindle and revolves there- 
with, being held thereon by a spring or by the 
tightness of its fit. (Knight.) 

2. Sewing-machine : A small spool adapted 
to receive thread and to be applied within a 
shuttle. (Knight.) 


bobbin and fly frame. The ordinary 
roving machine of the cotton manufacture. 
Its function is to draw and twist the sliver, 
and wind the roving on a bobbin. The bobbins 
containing the slivers are mounted in several 
rows on a creel which has skewers for their 
reception. Each sliver passes between a pair 
of guides, which give it a horizontal traversiog 
motion, so that it shall not bear upon a con- 
stant part of the surfaces of the drawing- 
rollers between which it next passes. These 
dm wing- rollers are arranged in pairs (see- 
Drawing-frame), and have a relatively in- 
creasing rate of speed, the second revolving 
faster than the fii'st, and the third faster than 
the second. The bobbin has two motions— one 
around the spindle on which it is sleeved, and 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what. falL father : we, wet, her*, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, crib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ce = e, ey = a. qut kw. 
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one up aud down on the spindle. The former 
is for the wiodiog on of the roviog, and the 
latter to distribute the roving in coils along* 
aide eaeb other along the length of the bobbin. 
Bobbin and fly frames are of two kinds, coarse 
and fine, or first nnd second. The coarse, or 
first, bobbin nnd fly frame acta upon slivers 
from cans filled at the dra wing- frame and 
placed at the bnek of the machine. The fine, 
or seeoud, bobbin and fly fiume acts upon 
rovings, or slabbing! as they are often called, 
from bobbins filled at the first frame and 

} dared on the skewers of the creel placed be- 
lind the roller-beam. ( Knight .) 

bobbin-lace, s. 

Weaving: Lace made upon a pillow with 
bobbins. The pillow is a luird cushion covered 
with parchment, on which the pattern of the 
meshes is drawn. Pina are inserted into the, 
lines of the pattern and determine the meshes. 
Thicker thread, called gimp, is Interlaced with 
tha meshes, according to the pattern on tha 

{ 'archment. The thread is wound upon bob- 
>ins, and is twisted, crossed, and secured by 
pins. [Pillow-lace. ] 

bobbin-stand, *. A frame for holding 
the bobbins for warps of n loom, threads of a 
warpiug-machiue, and yarns of a spinning- 
machine. The bobbin or reel rotates ou a 
spindle fixed in a base-plate. It is covered 
with a metallic disk, supported a little above 
the top of the spool ou a shoulder of the 
spindle, and held down by a screw-nut. 

bobbin winder, s. 

Weaving : A device for winding thread or 
yarn upon a bobbin. The bobbin is supported 
on a fixed shaft, which is made to rotate con- 
tinuously. 

Sewing-machine: A device adapted to re- 
ceive a shuttle-bobbin and rotate it ao that it 
may be wound with thread. The winders are 
usually operated by being turned in contact 
with the driving- wheel, balance-wheel, or 
band Some winders are supplied with an 
automatic thread-distributor, to lay the tUead 
evenly. 

bob' bm-et, s. [Eng. bobifa ; (a>f.] 

HVaiUTty ; A machine-made cotton net, 
origiually imitated from the lacc made by 
bobbins upon a pillow. It consists of a series 
of parallel threads which may be considered 
as warp-tbreada, and two systems of oblique 
thrends which proceed from the right to the 
left, and from the left to the right respectively. 
Each weft thread has a single turn around 
each crossing of a warp, and tha contrary 
strain of the respective weft threads gives a 
serpentine course to the warps. 

bobbinct machine, s. A machine for 
making bobbin ct.s. It was originally derived 
from the stocking-frame, invented in 15S9 by 
William Lee, M.A., of Cambridge. Hammond 
(about 176S) modified a stocking-frame to 
make n coarse imitation of Brussels ground ; 
this was the pin-machine. In 17S4, the warp- 
fnime was invented, for making warp-lace ; 
and in the next decade, the bobbin-frame. In 
1809, llcathcote invented the bobbinct-ma- 
chiue. (fwtifl/tf.) 

bob-bihg, pr. par. & a. [Boa, v.] 

" Wl* bobbin? Willie's slumks are salr " 

11 etui. Coll., 11. 1H. ( Jamieson.) 
"You may tell her. 

I'm rich In Jewels, rings, and bobbin? pearls. 

Hack d Irum Moors' ears." Dryden. 

b6b '-bin- work, s [Eng. bobbin; work.] 
Work wrought partly by means of bobbins. 

" Not netted nor woven with warp and woo t. hut 
after the tnauuer of 60661 moor *."— Grew .■ Muslim. 

Dob -bit, pa. par. IBobhed.] (Scotch.) 

bob'-6t, s. [Plinln. <>f bob-= n blow (Sfceaf).] 
IBou, Buffet.] A slight blow, n bnlfct. 

"Hotel. Colhifa, colla.fus, CaUi.*'— Prompt. Pare. 

* bob'-Ct yn, v.t. [From bnbet, a. (q.v.).] To 
bullet ; to give a slight blow to. 

•* Bobettyn'. ColLtphun." — Prompt . Pare. 

* bob -ct yhge, *. [Bobetyn, v ] 

" Bobetynge. Co{l<iflmcio."^Prvm)it, Pan ». 

bo bi cr rite, s. [Named T»y Dana after 
Bobierre, who first descrilwd it in 1868.) 

Mineralogy: A colourless mineral occur- 
ring in six-sided prisms. It is u inbasie phos- 
phate of magnesia. It was found in Peruvian 
guano. 


bo -bi-za-tion, s. [From Low Lat, bobisatio, 
of same meaning.] 

Music : A kiod of sol-faing taught by 
Hoberto Walraent at the end of the sixteenth 
century for scale practice, the designations of 
tha notes used being 60 , ce, dl, ga % la, mi, aaa 
ni. It was called also Bocedisation (q.v ). 
The friends and the opponents of the ay stem 
carried 00 a controversy which continued till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century,. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

bob -o-link, bob -link, * bob -lih-coln, 

s. [Evidently from a proper name, Bob Lin- 
coln or Bob o(f) Lincoln.] A bird belonging 
to the family Slurmd® (Starlings), and the 
aub-family Agclaime. It is found everywhere 
in North America below 54 a of N. latitude, 
passing the winter in the West Indies, and 
going northward in summer. In the United 
States it is known as the Rice-bird, the Reed- 
bird, the Rice Bunting, the Rice Troopial, and 
in the West Indies, when fat, as tbe Butter- 
bird. It is the Emberica. oryrivoraoi Linnteus, 
Icterus agripeanis of Bonaparte, and Doli- 
chonyx oryzivorus of Swain son. It feeds on 
rice and other cereals, aud is in turn itself 
extensively shot for food. 

bob'-stay, s. [Eng. 606 ; stay.) 

Naut.: One of the chains or ropes which 
tie tbe bowsprit end to the stem, to enable it 
to staod tba upward strain of the forestays. 

bobstay-piece, s. 

Naut. : A piece of timber stepped into the 
main piece of tha head, aud to which the bob- 
stay is secured. [Stem.] 

bob-tail, s. <fc a. [From 606 , in the sense of 
cut, and Eog. rail.] 

A. As substantive : A ent tail ; a short tail. 

B. As adjective : With a toil cut short or 
short naturally ; resembling a ent taiL 

" A Taunt, you curs 1 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail tike, or truudle tail.” 

Shakes p. ; Lear, UJ. 6. 

H Tagragond bobtait: [TaoraoJ. 
bobtail- wig, s. A short wig. 

bob -tailed, a. [Eng. bob. aod tailed.] 

Of a dog or other animal : Haviog the toil 
cut short. 

"There was a bob tailed cur cried io a pazettr. nnd 
e that f jund him brought hiiu homo to Bis master." 
— L' Pst range. 

* boc, s. & a. [A.S. hoc ~ (1) a beech, ( 2 ) a 
book.] [Book.] ( Story of Gen. & Exod., 523.) 

bo’ cal, bo - caV, s. [Fr. 
bocal — a bottle, decanter, or 
jug with a wide opening aud a 
very short neck ; Itol. boccale 
= a decanter, a mug ; Low Lat. 
bauealls, from Gr. fiavKaXiov 
(haukalion) = a narrow- necked 
vessel, which gurgles when 
water is poured in or out, £ou- 
koA <9 (baukalis) = a vessel for 
cooling wine or water.] 

Ghiss Mannf. : A cylindrical 
glass jar with a short, wide 
neck, used for preserving solid 
substances. 

bo ©age' (g as zh), *. (From O. Fr. boscage .] 
Woodland. [Boscage.] 

"Thr men of the 6oc«i/;<r. nnd the men of the plain." 
— Freeman : Xormnn Conquest, ul. U7. i.V.K.l) > 

bo' caquc, bo'-edke (quo as k), s. [Rus 
sian (?).] A mammal like a rabbit, but with- 
out a tail, found oil the banks of the Dnieper 
and elsewhere. 

t bo-car -do, s. [Bokardo.] 

* bocarc, s. [A.S. bocere; Mceso-Goth. 6 o- 
kacries = a book nmn.] A scholar . ( Layamon , 
32,125.) 

boc -a-sinc, s. [In Fr. bouensria ; from O 
Fr. boccasin; Sp. bocacin, bocaci; Itol bo- 
cassino.] 

Weaving: A kln<l of calamanco or woollen 
stufl' ; a 11 o a buckram. 

boc'-ca, s. (Ital. hocca.] 

Glass Mannf. : The round hole In a glass- 
furnace from which the gluss Is taken out on 
the end of the pnntil. 

boc-ca-rcl'-la, «. (Itol. boccareUa ] 


Glass Manvf. : A small boeca or month u » 
glass-furnace ; a nose-hole. 

* boccbcn, r.f. (Botch, r.) (Wyelifie: 2 Chrmt. 
xxxiv.) 

boc -91-us light (gh silent), s. [See de£) A 
kind of gas burner, in which two coneentrio 
metallio cylinders are placed over the flame to 
reduee combustion and increase tbe brilliancy 
of the light. Named from the inventor. 

boc-co'-ni-a, s. [Named after Paolo Boceone^ 
M.D., a Sicilian Cistercian monk, who pub 
lished a botanical work in A.D. 1764.] 

Bof. .* A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Papaveraees (Poppyworts). Bocconia 
/n<fesccns (Tree Celandine) has fine foliage. 
It grows in the West Indies, where its acrid 
juice is used to remove warto. 

* bo9e (1), a. (Boss, a.] 

* boce (2), a. [Boose, ».] (Prompf. Parr.) 

bo^c (3), 9. (In Fr. bogne ; Sp. & Port, toga ; 
Itol. boca. From Lat. box , geuit. bocia; Gr. 

(fcox), p6a£ (hoax).] 

Ichthyol. : A name for any fish of the genus 
Sparus. 

bd- 9 e-di 9 -a'-tioil, *. (Low Lat. bocedisatio , 
from bo, ce, di, the first three of tbe abbrevia- 
tions used ia the relation ] [Bobizatjon.] 

* boc fel, 9 . [A.S. bde = book, fell — skin, 

thio parchment.] A skin prepared for writing, 
parchment. 

* b© 9 b'-er, * b 09 h'-ere, s. IButcher.] 

* bo 9 h'-er-ye, * bo 9 b'-er-le, s. [Butchery.] 

* bo9h'-mcnt, s. [Botchement.] 

* boc-hus, * boc-bouse, s. [A.S. bdehut = 
a library.] A library. (Ayenb. i.) 

* bocilnered, a. [A.S. b6c, and lacrde » 
learned.] Learned. 

bock, * boll, v.i. &■ t. [Bolkyn.] 

A. Intransitive: 

(1) To belch. 

•• He boekrth lyke a charle.*— Paltgrcm. 

(2) To vomit, or incline to do so. 

"Qablll ather berne lo that breth bokit In hloda.*- 

Gain. & Got., il 21. {Jamieson.) 

B. Trons. ; To cause to gush intermittent]}. 

"While bums. «T snawy wreatha up-cboked, 
Wiltl-eddying a^lrl. 

Or through the iniuint; outlet booked, 

Down headloue hurl," 

Burnt : A Winter Xi?hL 

bock, s. [From bock, v. (q.v.).] Vomiting 
spitting up. 

" Withut a boat, a boc*. or clour ." 

Cleluud: Poems, p. 105. (Jamieson.) 

# bock-blood, s. A spitting or throwing 
np of blood. 

•• Rnck4?ooJ and B«»*baw. spewen apnmg In the 
•paid. . . Polvart s flytin?, p. 13. (Jamieson.) 

bock-beer, a. A double-«trong variety 
of German beer, originally brewed at Eimbork 
(oow Einbeck ), in Prussia; whence the name. 

boclc'-el-et, boclt'-cr cL bock'-cr ct, s. 
[Etym. doubtful.] A kind of long-winged 
hawk. 

bo ck ’-tng (1), pr. par. & s. {Bock, r.] Vomit- 
ing. (Scotch.) 

bock'-Ing (2), s. [From Booking, near Brain- 
tree, in Essex, where it was originally made.] 

HVavhiy : A coarse woollen fabric. 

* bock-lcr, 5. {Buckler.] (Chaucer.) 

t bock'-whcat, s. [Buckwheat.] 

* boc -land, * bock’-land, * boo -land, 
* book -land, s. [From AJ5. Iwc — a book : 
a volume, n writing, ... a charter, and latui, 
loml = land.] 

0. law : Land held by charier or dec.!, and 
therefore sometimes called charter-land or 
deed-land. It was essentially the same as 
modem freehold, except that the grantee li.nl 
certain rents nml free service to the lonl of 
the mnnor. It is opj>osed to folclnnd. which 
was somewhat analogous to modem leasehold 
tenure. {Foulaso.1 

* boc-lfir, [A. S. bde — book , fdr = Ion?, 
learning.] Learning. 



boil, b 6 $; pdTit, : cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, Uils ; aim as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing 
-dan, -tlan = shgn. -tion. -slon = shun ; -*lon, -sion = zhiin. -oious, -tious, -sions -- shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bcl, d?L 
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bocle — bodkin 


* bocle, s. [Buckle.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

* boclyd, pa . par . [Buckled.] (Prompf. 
Part*.) 

* boc-runc, s. [A.S. b<5c = a book, and run 
= a letter.] A letter. (Layamon, 4,496.) 

* boc staf, *. (A.S. boc , and st*zf=& staff, a 
letter. In Ger. bucAstabc.] A letter. 

* boc-sum, a. [Buxom.] 

* boc sum ness e, s. (Buxomness.) 

* bocul, * boculle, s. [Buckle.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* bog -yn, t*.i. [From O. Eng. loss t ; Mod. 
Eng. boss = a lump.] To be tumid, to swell. 

" Bocyn o*te or *trowtyn. TUrgco."— Prompt 

Pan. 

* bog yhge, pr. par. & s. (Boevs.) 

A. As pr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As subsf. : A swelling, tumefaction. 

" Bocynge, or »trowtynge. Turg -r .~ — Prompt. 
Parv. 

bod (I), s. [Etymology donbtful.] A person 
of small size ; a dwarf (Generally somewhat 
contemptuously.) 

" Like Vulcan, an' Bacchus, an* ither sic bods.” 

Picken: Poems, iL 131. [Jamieson.) 

* bod (2), s. [Bode.] ( Scotch <£ Eng.) 

bo dach, s. [Gael.] An old man. (Scott.) 

bod -die, s. [Boole.] (Scotch.) (Burns: The 
Brigs of Ayr.) 

bod-dum, s. [Bottom.] (Scotch.) 

bode, * bd-di-en, v.t. & t. [From A.S. 
bodian, bodigean = (l) to command, to order, 
(2) to announce, (3) to propose or offer ; IceL 
bodha ; Sw. bada = to announce.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. Of persons or of abstractions personified : 

(1) To tell beforehand. 

" Whanne Lore alle this hadde boden me, 

1 seide hj-m : * Sire, how may it be t'~ 

The Romaunt of the Rote. 

t (2) To forebode ; to make shrewd conjec- 
tures, founded on the observation of analogous 
cases, as to the immediate future ; to presage, 
to vaticinate. 

2. Of things : To forebode, omen, to pre- 
sage, to foreshadow, to herald ; to indicate 
beforehand by signs. 

. . the unfortunate results which it boded to the 
harmony of x young married couple. . . Dc Quincey : 
Work* (ed. 1863), voL iL. p. 65. 

B. Intrans. : To be an omen for good or 
evil. (Generally followed by well or ill ; used 
almost like substantives.) 

" Sir. give me leave to say, whatever now 
The omen proved, it bodol well to you.“ 

Dryden. 

* bode (I) (Eng.), bode, bod (ScoteA), s. 
[From A.S. bod, gebod = a command; O. 
Fris. bod; O. IceL bodh = <i bid, an crffer.j 

1. Corresponding to A.S. bodian, v. # in the 
first sense of to command — a command, aD 
order. 

”... the bxllefu] horde. that neuer bode keped." 

Ear. Eng Jllil. Poem* (ed. Morrisl; Cleanne**. 979. 

2. Corresponding to A.S. bodian , v., in the 
secood sense = to announce. (See etym. of 
lode, v.) 

• (1) A message, an announcement. 

u Bode or massage (boode, H). .Vunctum."— Prompt. 
Pan. 

(2) A foreboding ; a foreshadowing. 

" The Jealous swan, against his death that singeth ; 
The owl eke. that ox death the bode ybringeth.* 

Chaucer: Atsemb, of Fowl*, x. 511 

3. Corresponding to A.S. bodian, v., in the 
third sense = to propose or offer, and the IceL 
bodh — a bid, an offer. 

(1) An offer made in order to a bargain ; a 
proffer. 

"Ye may get war bode* or Bel tan: . . ."—Ramsay . 
X. /Vo*., p. S3. 

(2) The price demanded. 

•*Ye're oner young and ower free o’ your siller— ye 
should never take a fish-wife's first bode.”— Scott : 
A mutuary, ch. xxxix. 

* bode (2), s. [A.S. loda ; 0. L. Ger. lodo ; 
O. H. Ger. loto, poto.] A messenger. (Laya- 
mon, 4,695.) 

■ bode (3), * bod, 5. [From bode, v. (q.v.),] 
Abidiog, delay. 


”... and x* bliae, boate bod. he hrxydes to the qnene.* 
U'm. of Pa l emc (ed. Ske&t), 149. 

bode, pret. of v. [Pret. of bide; A.S. bidan 

(q.v.)O 

1. Abode. 

•*My body on bxlke ther bod in rweuen." 

Ear. Eng. AlUt. Poem* (ed. Mom*); Pearl, 61 

2. Delayed, waited. 

“ I found no entree* at a *lde. 

Unto a fcord ; and over I rode 
U nto the other side, but bode ’ 

Sir Egeir, p. 5. < Jamieton.) 

* bode (1), bo'-den (I), pa. par. [Booe, v.) 

* bode (2), * bo -den (2) (Eng.), * bodyn, 
* bo dun (Scotck), pa. jxir. [O. Eng. bede = 
to bid.] [Bio.] (Piers Plow., ii. 34 ; WyclifFe 
(Purvey), Matt. xx\l 3, Luke xiv. 7 ; Parbour, 
xvi. 103.) 

t bdde -ful, a. [Eng. bode ; - ful .] Ominous, 
portentous ; foreboding or threatening evil. 

*’ . . . xnd glide bodeful, and feeble, and fearful 
—Carlyle : Sartor Retart it*, bk. iiL, ch. a 


* bode- kin, s. [Bodkin.] 


* bode'-ment, s. [Eng. bode; -menf.) Presage- 
ment ; ]>artial prognostic. 

" This foolish, dreaming, superstitious girl 
Makes all these bodement*." 

Shaketp. : TroiL, X. 5. 


* bo -den (3). * bo -din, *bo-dyn, a. (O. 

Sw. bo ; I cel. boa — to prepare, to protide.] 
Prepared, provided ; furnished, in whatever 
way. 

’* Ane hale legioun about the wallis large 
Stude wachmg bod i n with bow, spere, and targe. “ 
Doug. : Virgil, 280, 53. 

*[ It seems to be nsed, in one instance, in 
an oblique sense. 


•' I trow he suld be hard t# six. 

And he war bodyn ewyniy.*' 

Barbour, vriL 103, MS. [ Jamieson.) 


bo den-ite, s. [From Boden, near Marieo- 
berg’ in the Saxon Erzgebirge.] 

Min. : A variety of Orthite (q.v.). 


* bdde -word, * bode'-wurd, * bod- 
worde, * bod- word, s. [0. Eng. bode, s. 
(q.v.), aud word.) 

1, Commandment; prohibition. 

•• And this is gunge beniamin. 

Hider hrogt after bode-tcord thin.* 

Story of Gen. A Exod. (ed. Morris), *2*1-2- 

2. Message. 

”... bodeicord and tiding tro code.” 

Story of Gen. A ExodL (ed. Morris), 596. 

* bodge, r t. [Corrupted probably from budge 
(q.v.), or from bofcA.] To “ budge,” to yield, 
to give way. 

•* With tb is we charg’d again ; but on t, alas J 
We bodg'd again ; as I have seen a swxu. 

With bootless labour, swim Against the tide.* 
Shakesp. : 9 Ren. VI., L 4. 

* bodge (I), s. [Corrupted probably from botch 
(q.v.).] A botch, a patch. 

"Because it followeth in the same place, nor will it 
be a bodge in this, . . — Whitlock : Manner* of the 

EnglUh, p. 437. 

* bodge (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

I Veights measures : A measure of capacity, 
believed to have been half a peck. 

" To the last bodge of oats, and bottle of hay." 

Ben Joruon : Sew Inn, L a 


* bod'-ger, s. (Corrupted from badger.) One 
who forestalls the market. (Badger.) 

"They wage one poore man or other to become a 
bodger. —Barriton : Detcrip. of Eng., ch. xriii. 

bo'-di-an, s. [Etym. doubtful. Compare Fr. 
Iodine = the keel of a ship. Or possibly from 
some Oriental tongue (?).j 
Jchthy. : A genus of fishes, Diagramma ; 
family, Sciaenidae, Cuviers Bodian, Dia- 
gramma lineatum , is found in the Eastern 
seas. 


bod -ige, bod -dLige, * bod -ies, s. & a. 

(Corrupted from Eng. bodies, pi. of body.] 

1. Originally plur. Of the form bodies, plur. 
of body : A pair of bodies, i.e., of stays or 
corsets fitting the body. 

" But I who live, and have lived twenty year*. 
Where I may handle silke as free and neare 
As any mercer : or the whale bone man 
That quilts thae bodia 1 have leave to *pan.“ 

Ben J< niton : a n Elegy. 

2. Xow, altrays $iny. ; if a pi. be required, 
bodices being used: 

(1) Lit. : A corset or waistcoat, quilted with 
whalebone or similar material, worn by 
women. 


*' Her bodice half way she unlac’d. 

About bis arms she slily cast 

The silken band, aud held him fast,” Prior. 

(2) Fig. : Restraint of law, or restraint of 
any kind. 

” It was never, he declared with much spirit, found 
rolitic to pot trade into straitlaced bodices, which, 
instead of malting it grow upright and thrive, must 
either kill It or force it tmney 1 ’— Macaulay : But. 
Eng., ch. xviiL 

bod'-ied, prep. & pa . par . of body, r. (q.v.), 
[Able-bodied. ] 

* bod -i kin, s. [Eng. body, s., with dim. suff. 
L*in,] 

1. A little body. (Bailey.) 

2, An oath, esp. io the form God‘s bodikins 
(cf. Homlet, ii. 2 ; Merry Wives, ii. 3). 

bod'-l-less, s. [Eng. bod(y), and suff. -/«».] . 
Without a body ; having oo body ; incorporeal. 

* bod -l-li-ness, 5. [Eng. bodil(y); -ness.) 
The quality or state of possessing a body. 

bod l-ly, • bod i-lx, * bod ^-ly, * bod- 
i-licbe, a. & adt\ lEog. body; -ly.) 

A. As a/ljcctive : 

1. Of the human or animal body: Pertaining 
to the body ; constituting part of the body ; 
made by the body ; aflecting the body ; inci- 
dent to the body. 

\ When the human body is referred to, it 
is generally as opposed to the mind. 

"I would not have children much beaten for their 
faults, because I would not have them think boddy 
pain the greatest punishment.'’— Locke. 

. . an example of personal courage aud of bodCy 
exertion ."— Macaulay : Rut. Eng., ch. xiSL 

2. Gen. Of a body tn the se)ise of anything 
material : Composed of matter ; pertaining to 
matter, or to material things ; appreciable to 
the senses. 

** What resemblance could wood or stone bear to a 
spirit void of all sensible qualities, and b<*ldy dimen- 
sions !*’ — South. 

3. More fig. : Real, actual, as distinguished 
from what is merely thoaght or planned. 

•* Whatever hath been thought on in this state. 

That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention.* Shaketp. : Coriol „ 1. X, 

B. As adverb: 

1, Corporeally, united with matter. 

” It is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily, that i* advanced to these honours and 
to this empire.”— Watt*. 

% In Col. ii. 9, bodily is the rendering of the 
Gr. a uiparudos (somatikos), which is an adverb. 
The precise meaning is uncertain ; it may be 
(l) corporeally, (2) truly, or (3) substantially. 

“ For in him dwelleth ail the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily."— Col. iL 9. 

2. So to act as in some way or other to affect 
the whole body ; wholly, completely, entirely ; 
as **. . . leaps bodily below.” (Lowell, in 
GoodrtcA & Porter.) 

% So also colloquial phrases like these are 
used — ** The tiger carried off the man bodily .” 
or, " the flood carried away the bridge bodily. ,r 


bdd'-ing, pr. par. & s. [Bode, t?.] 

A, As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

” Not free from boding thought*, a while 
The *hepherd stood ; . . 

Wurdnrorth : Fidelity. 

*• Then darkly the words of the boding o train 
Like xn omen rose on his soul again." 

Beman* : Sword of the Tomb. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Of persons: A foreboding, an expectation, 
a prophecy, a vaticination, a forecast. 

*• Say— that hi* boding* came to pass." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

t 2. Of things : An omen, a portent. 


bod -kin (1), * bod'-i-kin, bod'-e-kin, 
* boy-de-kin, - bod-y-kin, s. [Etym. 
doubtful ; the second element is certainly the 
nsual Eng. dimin. suffix. Skeat thinks that 
we may consider boi-de and bod-e corruptions of 
the Celtic word now represented by Ir. bideog; 
Gael, biodag, and W. bidog = a dirk, a dagger.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Of things: 

* (1) Originally : A small dagger. 

•• With bodkin* wax Cksat Julius 
Murder'd at Rome of Brutus Cassius.* 

Chaucer : Cent. Liter., ix. 56*. 


•• When he himself might his quietus make 
With a hare bodkin.^ 

Shaketp. : Bamlet, lit L 


■J Still used io this sense in poetry of an 
antiquarian cast. 

** Long after rued that bodkin' t point* 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, ». 9. 


fate, fat, Cire, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cnb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey=a. qu = kw. 


bodkin -body 
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(2) Subsequently : 

An instrument wherewith to dreaa the 




" You took constant care 
Tbe bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare : 

For this your locks In paper durance bound." 

Pope: Rape Of the Lock, iv. 98. 


(b) A large-eyed and hluot-pointed threadiog 
instrument for leading a tape or cord through 
A hem 


" Or plung'd In lakes of bitter washes Ue, 

Or wedg d whole ages In » bodkin s eye. 1 ' 

Pope : Rape of the Lock. It 128. 
*(c) A frizzliog-iron. 

* 2. Of jtrsons : One wedged in between two 
others for whom there is only sufficient room 
(Used also adjectively.) 

"Cecily sat bodki n."—P. Montgomery : Thrown To- 
gether, U. 6i 

To ride or sit bod Inn : To ride or sit wedged 
in between two others. 


II. Technically : 

1. Printing: A printer’s tool, aomethiog 
like an awl, for picking letters out of a column 
or page in correcting. 

2. Bookbinding : A pointed ateel instrument 
for piercing holea. 


bod kin (2), s. [A corruptioo of baudkin, or 
txtudekin (q.v.).] A rich kind of cloth worn 
in the Middle Ages, the web being gold and 
the woof silk, with embroidery. 

*i The word boilkin (2) does not much occur 
alone ; it is used chiefly in the expression, 
“Cloth of bodkin.** 

" Or lor so many pieces of cloth q f bodkin. 

Tissue, gold, silver, Ac." 

Massinger : City Madam, U. L 

bo -die, t bod die, s. [Corrupted from Both- 
wel!, an old Scottish mint-master, as other 
coins were called Atchesons for a similar 
reason.] 

1. Lit : A copper coin, of the value of two 
pennies Scots, or the third of an English half- 
penny. 

" So far as I know, the copper coins of two pennies, 
commonly called two penny pieces, boildles. or turners, 
began to be coined after the Restoration, lu the be- 
Klnulug of Charles II. s reign; those coined under 
William and .Mary are yet current, and our country- 
men complain, that since the union, 1707, the coinage 
of these was altogether laid aside, wherehy thesa old 
ouee being almost consumed, there is no small stag- 
nation in the commerce of things of low price, and 
hinderance to the relieving the necessities of the poor.” 
—ftiuld introcL Anderson's Diplom., p. 138 . (Jamie- 
ton ) 

2. Fig. : Anything of little value. 

T Not to care a bodle corresponds iu Scotch 
to the English phrase, aot to care a farthing. 

“He oarei na' for that a bodle. "—Scott : Waverleu. 
eh. xxlx. 

"Fair play, he cared na dells a boddle .** 

Burnt: Tam (fShanter. 

Bdd-lel-an, t Bod ley an, n. k $. [From 
Sir Thos.* Bodley. who was born A.D. 1544, 
and died A.D. 1612.) 

A. As odjective: Pertaiuiug to Sir Thos. 
Bodley. 

B. via subsfanfiye; The library described 
below. (Lit. Jig.) [Bodleian Library.] 

”... by the gift of many Uuye-rai>er copies, that 
vast suhmarlne Bodleian, which stamLs in far lesa risk 
from lira than the Insolent Bodleian of the upiwr 
world.”— lie <2 u Dicey : Works, 2ud ed., 1. 


Bodleian or t Bodlcyan Library, s. 

A library founded at Oxford by Sir Thos. 
Bodley. in 1507, who presented to it about 
£10,000 worth of books, and induced others 
also to become donors to the institution. The 
library was opened fo the public on November 
8, 1602. The first stone of a new building to 
Accommodate it w na/ laid on July 10, 1610. 
In 1868 it contained about 250,000 volumes. 
All members of the University who have taken 
a degree are allowed to read in it, as are 
literary men belonging to this and other 
countries. As in the ease of the British 
Museum library, the books are not allowed to 
be taken out of the reading-room. 

• bod rage, * bod rake, s. [Bordracie.] 

*bod word, s. [Booewokd.] (Barbour: Ihe 
Bruce, xv. 423.) 


bod y, * bod yc, ’ btfd'-le, * bod -I, s. k 

o. [A.S. bodig = ( 1) bigness of stature, (2) the 
trunk, chest, or parts of it. f (3) the body, the 
whole man (.Voninrr); O. H.Ger. botach, potach 
= body ; Gael, btxlhaig = the human uody ; 
compare also budheann =. a body in the sense 
of a hoop or band, lliudust. badtm ; Sans. 
barnlha . ] 


A. As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

(l) Lit. : The material framework of man or 
of any of the inferior animals, including the 
booes, the several organa, the akio, with hair, 
oails, aad other appeudages. 

" And that most hlesv-d bodie, which waa borne 
Without nil blemish or reprocbfull blame " 

Spenter ; Bymncof Beavenly Love. 

" All the valiant meu arose, and went all night, and 
took the body of Said and the bodies of his sons from 
the wall . . .'—1 Sam. xxxl 

Out of the body, absent from the body : Dead, 
having the soul dismissed from the body by 
death. 


”... to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord.”— 2 Cor. v. 8. 

(ii) Figuratively : 

1. Of things: 

(1) Bodily streogth or ability. 

" How be myebt help him. throw body 
Mellyt with hey eliewalry ” 

Barbour, x. 516, MS. (Jamieson.) 

(2) Matter as opposed to spirit, matter as 
opposed to other matter ; a material sub- 
stance ; a portion of matter ; as, a metallic 
body, a combustible body. 

" Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a 
vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned Into 
water.” — Boyle. 

(3) Substance, essence. 

(a) Gen.: In the foregoing sense. 

”... to bold, as 'twere. the mirror np to nature ; 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form ana 
pressure."— Shaketp. : Bumlet, iil. 2. 

(b) Of wine : Strength ; as, wine of a good 
body. 

(c) Substance as opposed to a shadow ; 
reality as opposed to representation. 

"A shadow of things to come; hut the body ie of 
Christ."— Col. ii. 17. 

(4) The main portion of anything as dis- 
tinguished from the’ smaller and detached 
portions, as the body— i.e., the hull of a 
ah ip, the body of a coach, of a churcb, of a 
tree, &c. 

"... from whence, hy the body ot Euphrates, as far 
as it bended westward ; aud after ward by a branch 
thereof."— Raleigh. 

” This city has navigable rivers that run up iuto the 
body ot Italy ; they might supply many countries with 
fish."— Addison. 

(5) A general collection, a pandect; as, a 
body of divinity, a body of the civil law. 

(6) A garment, a vestment. 

"A Body round thy Body, wherein that strange 
Thee of thine sat snug, defying all variations of 
climate." — Carlyle: Sartor Resartut, hk L. ch. ix. 

2. Of persons; 

(1) Individually. 

(a) A person, a human being, with no con- 
tempt indicated. (Eng.) 

^ to this sense it is now rarely used, 
though it was once, as an independent word, 
but it still remains iu the very common com- 
pound terms, anybody, nobody, somebody, every- 
body, Arc. (q.v.), [Anydody, Somebody, &c.] 

** Tis a passing shame 
That I, unworthy body as I am, 

Should censure thus ou lovely gentlemen." 

Shakesp. : Tteo Gent, of Verona, i. 2. 

" A deflowr'd maid ! 

And hy an emluent body, that enforc'd 
The law against it " 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Meat., Iv 4. 

(b) A contemptuous term for a human being, 
man or woman, of humble lot, or in a pitiable 
plight. (Scotch.) (Generally in this sense 
pronounced in the pi. buddis .) 

"... and that's the gate Usher-wives live, pulr 
slaving bodies." — Scoff : Antb/uary. ch. xxvi. 

" Town's bodies ran, an' stood abeigh. 

An' ca t thee mad." 

Burns: The Auld Parmer's .Vets Tear Mcming 
Salutation to his Auld, Mare Maggie. 

(2) Collectively. 

(a) A corporation ; a number of men united 
by a common tie or organized for some pur- 

C ose, as for deliberation, government, or 
usiness. 

. every peer accused of high treason should be 
tried hy the whole body ot the peerage."— Mac-tulay : 
Mist Eng , ch. xvili. 

(6) A mass of men, even when not so Doited. 

"... life aud death have divided between them tlie 
whole body of mankind.”— Hooker. 

(e) The main part of an army ; the centre, 
as distinguished from the wings, the van- 
guard, and the rear- guard. 

"The van of the king'* army was led by the general 
and VVUniot : in the body was the king and the prince ; 
and the re^r o insisted of «>ue thousand foot, com- 
manded under Colonel Thelwcll."— Clarendon. 

Crnbb thus distinguishes between body, 
coi'pse, and carcase: — " Biuly, here taken lu the 


improper aenae for a dead body, ... is apph- 
cable to either men or brutes, corpse to men 
only, and carcase to brutes only, unless when 
taken in a contemptuous sense. When speak- 
ing of any particular person who is deceased, 
we should use the simple term body ; the body 
was suffered to lie too long unburied. When 
designating ita condition as lifeless, the term 
corpse is preferable ; he was taken up as a 
corpse. When designating the body as a life- 
less lump separated from the soul, it may be 
characterised (though contemptuously) as a 
carcase ; the fowls devour the carcase.” ( Crabb : 
Eng. Syn.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Geom. : Any solid figure ; as, a spherical 
body. 

"The path of » moving point la ft line, that of ft 

f oo metric body b another body."— Weisbuch • Trans 
Goodrich & Porter.) 

2. Physics: An aggregate of very small 
molecules, these again being aggregates of 
still smaller atoms. The object of physics is 
the study of the phenomena presented by 
bodies. (Ganot: Ph ys ics (trail s by Atkinaon), 
5th ed., p. 1.) 

3. Alchem. PI. (bodies): Metallic bodies, 
metals, answering to the celestial bodies— 
i.e., to the planets. They are contradistin- 
guished from spirits— t.e., such bodies as can 
be driven off io vapour ; four such spirits aud 
aeven bodies were recognised. (See ex.) 

" I wol you telle as was me taught also 
The four* spixitz, aud the bodies seuen 
By ordre, as ofte herd I my lord neuen. 

The flrste spirit quyksilver called is ; 

The secound orpiuieut ; the thridde I wia 
Sal armonlac, aud the fertile bremstoon. 

Tbe bodies seven, eek. lo hem heer auoon. 

Sol gold is. and Luna silver we threpe ; 

Mare y-reu, Mercurie quyksilver wc oiepe ; 

Saturnus leed, and Jubitur is tyn. 

And Venus coper, hy my fader kjh." 

Chaucer: C. T . Group C., 619-829. 

* 4. Arch.: The old term for what is now 
generally called main or middle aisle of the 
oave of a church, and is perhaps occasionally 
used for the whole nave, including the aisles. 

"And the forsaide Richard sail make the body ot the 
Kirke accordaunt of wideues betwene the pliers to 
the quere."— Contract for Catterick Church, p. #. 
(Gloss, of Ber . ) 

5. Fortif. : By the body of a place is meant— 
(1) The works next to and surrounding a 
to wo, in the form of a polygon, regular or 
irregular. (Griffiths.) 

(2) The space inclosed within the interior 
works of a fortification. 

6. Vehicles: The bed, box, or receptacle 
for the load. 

7. Agricultural Implements: The portion 
of an instrument, a plough for example, 
engaged in the active work. 

8. Printing : The shank of a type, indicating 
size, as agate face on nonpareil body. (Knight^) 

9. Music: (1) The resonance box of a 
stringed instrument, (2) the part of a wind 
instrument which remains after the removal 
of mouthpiece, crooks, and bell. (Stainer 
Barrett.) 

10. Painting : Consistency, thickness. 

■[ To bear a body : A term used of colours 
which can be ground so fine and so thoroughly 
mixed with oil that they seem a coloured oil 
rather than colour to which oil has been 
added. 

11. Law: 

(1) Of things: The main part of an instru- 
ment as distinguished from the introduction 
and signature. (IFbarlon.) 

(2) Of persons: The person ordered to be 
brought np under a habeas corpus act 
(irAarfon.) 

B, As adjective : Designed for the body ; as, 
body-clothes ; personal, as, a body-scrvaot ; in 
any other way pertaining or relating to the 
body. (See the compouud words.) 

body-bending, a. Bending the body. 
(Used of toil.) 

" With the prusa aims and body-bending toll 
Of a poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and. where they are not kuown. deaplred • 
Won/worfh . Excursion, bk. vliL 

body-clothes, * body cloaths, s, pi 

Clothing for t lie body. (Used more of cloths, 
mgs, or anything similar cast over or wrapped 
around horses, than of vestments for human 
beings.) 

" t am Informed that revrnil uin are kept In body- 
c/oi'Ai. and »weat«l ev«-ry moralug upo& th<> hcftth.”— 

A ddison. 

body-colours, s. pi. Colours which have 
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"body,” thickness, or consistency, as distin- 
guished from tints or washes. (Ogilvie.) 

body-heart, 5 . [Heart, (ffer.).] 
body-hoop, a. 

Naut , : The baods of a built mast, 
body-loop, s. 

Vehicles : An iron bracket or atrap by which 
the body is supported upon the spring bar. 

body-plan, s. 

Shipbuilding ; An end elevation, showing 
the water-lines, buttock and bow lines, diago- 
nal lines, &c. 

body politic, s. 

1. The collective hody of a nation under 
civil government. As the persons who com- 
pose the body politic so associate themselves, 
they take collectively the name of people or 
nation. ( Bouvier .) (Goodrich & Porter.) 

•“The Soul Politic hiving departed,' says Tenfels- 
drtickh, ‘ what can follow but that the Body Politic be 
decently interred, to avoid putrescence 7 —Carlyle : 
Sartor Resartus, bk. in., ch. v 

2. A corporation. (IVharton.) 

body-post, s. 

Shipbuilding : The post at the forward end 
of the owning in the dead-wood in which the 
screw rotates. 

body-servant, s. A valet. 

••The laird's servant— that's no to say hia body- 
ter runt, hut the helper like— rade express by this e'en 
to fetch the boudie.“— Scott: Guy Mannoring. ch. i. 
(Jamieson.) 

body-snateber, j. One who snatches 
or steals a body from a graveyard for the 
purpose of dissecting it, or selling it to those 
who will do so ; a resurrection man. 

body-snatching, s. The act of stealing 
a body from a graveyard for tha purpose of 
dissection. 

body-whorl, 5. 

Conchol. : The last turn of the shell of a 
Gasteropod. 

bod'-y (pret. bodied), v.t. [From body , a. 
(q.v.).] 

1. To clothe with a body, to assume a body. 
(Used reflexively of a spirit or any similar 
entity.) 

M For the spiritual will always body Itself forth in 
the temporal history of men ; the eplritual is the be- 
ginning of the temporaL"— Carlyle : Heroes, lect. iv. 

2. Mentally to give “body," or a nearer 
approach to substantiality, to some airy con- 
ception. 

*’ As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of tbiugs unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes." 

Shaketp. . Mid. Night t Dream, v. L 

3. To trace out, to imago forth, to fore- 
shadow. 

" Of many changes, aptly Join'd, 

Is bodied forth the second whole.” 

Tcnnyton: Works (Strahan, 1«72>, vol. I., p, 269. 

bod -y-guard (u silent), s. [Eng. body ; 
gaard.J A guard of soldiers or other armed 
men, whose office it is to protect aud defend 
the person of a sovereigu, a prince, a general, 
or a similar dignitary. 

* bod'-y-ly, a. & adv. [Bodily.] (Prompt 
Parv. ) 

* bodyn, pa. par. [Bidden,] (Scotch.) Spec., 

bidden or challenged to battle, 

11 And he war bodyn all evynly." 

Barbour : Bruce, vil. 103. 

* boef, 5 . The same as Beef (q.v.). 

" And bet than olde boef is the tendre veL" 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,294. 

Bo' -er, «. [Dutch.] 

1. A Dutch colouiat of the Cape of Good 
Hope, South Africa. 

2. A citizen of the South African KepoMic 
(formerly known as the Transvaal), which was 
peopled by emigranta from the original Boer 
settlements at the Cape. 

Bce-6 -tian (tian as shan), a. [From 

Barotia. See def. 1.] 

1. Gtog.: Pertaioing to Bceotia, a country 
of ancient Greece, west and north of Attica. 
It3 atmosphere was thick, which was held to 
make the inhabitants stupid. Nevertheless, 
the region produced the groat military generals 
Epaminoadas aud Polopidas, the historian 
Plutarch, and the poets Hesiod and Pindar. 

2 . Fig. : Stupid, dull in intellect. 


* boet'-fngs, * bult’-ihgs, 8. [O. Eng. boet, 
buit = Eng. boot, and dim. suff. -ittjr.] Half- 
boots, or leathero spatterdashes. 

*■ Thou brings the Carrik clay to Edinbmyh cross, 
Upou thy fWinoi hohldand hard as boru." 

Dunbar: Evergreen , lL 68 ; also 69, at. 22. (Jamieson.] 

* bof-et, $. [Boffet, Buffet.) 

* bof-et'-ynge, s. [Buffctino.] 

* bof-fet, * bof-fete, * bof-et, a. [Buffet.] 

(Pivmpt. Parv.) 

boffet stole, s. [Buffet-stool.] 

* bofte. * bi-bofte, 5. [From A.S. behdfian 
= to behove.] [Behoof.] Behoof. 

’* And to min louerdes bofte hl-crauen ; 

For kiiidcs luue he was hire hold.” 

Story of Gen <t Exod. (ed. Morris), 1,388-9. 

* bog, a. [The same as Bio (q.v.).] Big, 
tumid, swelling, proud. 

•'The thought of. this should cause the Jollity of thy 
spirit to quail, and thy bog and hold heart to be 
abashed." — Rogers: Naarna n the Syrian, p. 18. (Trench, 
On some Def- i« our Eng. Diet., p. 14.) 

bog (1), * bogg, s. & a. [In Ir. boglach, bogach 
— a bog, a moor, a marsh ; Gael, boglach = a 
marsh, a quagmire, any place where a beast is 
apt to stick fast ; bogaich = to moisten, to 
softeu, from bog = soft, iniry, moist, damp ; 
lr. &og = soft, teoiler, penetrable.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : (1) A moss, a raorasa, a quagmire; 
wet, spongy ground composed of decaying 
vegetable matter. 

"Blrkin bewis, about boggis and well is.” 

Gawan <£ Got., L S. 

** A eulf profound i as that Serboniau bog. 

Betwixt Damiata aud mount Casius old. 

Where armies whole have sunk." 

Milton: P. L., hk. il. 

"In order to obtain the applause of the Rapparaes of 
the Bog of Allen."— Macaulay : Bat. of Eng., ch. xii. 
(2) Boggy land. 

“ Every thing else was rock, bog, and moor.” — Ma- 
caulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xii. 

2. Fig. : Anything in which one is apt to 
sink hopelessly bennred. 

•* And thine was smother’d in the stench and fog 
Of Tiber's marshes and the papal bog." 

Cowper: Expostulation. 

"He walks upon 60.175 and whirlpools; wheresoever 
he treads, he sinks.''— South. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Growing in boga ; as, bog- asphodel, bog- 

nish. 

2. Living in bogs ; as, bog-bumper. 

bog-asphodel, s. 

Bot : The English name of a plant genua, 
the Narthecium, and specially of the H. ossifra- 
gum, or Lancashire Bog-asphodel. It belongs 
to the order Juncaceae (Rushes). It has a 
yellow-coloured perianth, which distinguishes 
it from ordinary rushes. The leaves are all 
radical. It is frequent in bogs, on moors and 
mountains, and is by no means confined, as 
its English specific name would imply, to 
Lancashire. [NAnTHECiuaf.] 

bog-bean, s. A name for the botanical 
genus Menyanthea, more commonly called 
Buck beau (q.v.). 

bog berry, 5 . 

Bot. : A name for the Cranberry (Vaccinium 
oxycoccus). 

bog-blaeberry, s. The same as tha 
Blueberry (q. v.). (Rural Cyclopced ia ; Britten 
£ Holland.) 

bog-blitter, s. The Bittern (Botourus 
stellar is). (Scotch.) 

bog-bumper, s. A name for the Bittern. 
TI Jamieson limits this word to Roxburgh- 
shire, but it is so natural an appellation for 
the bird that it is probably in use in various 
other parts, 
tog-butter, s. 

Min. : The same as Butyrcllite (q.v.) 

bog-cutting, a. Cutting or designed to 
cut through a bog. 

Bog-cutting plough : 

Agric. A Ilortic. : An instrument for cutting 
and turning up boggy or peaty soil for fuel 
or chemical uses. 

bog-earth, 5 . The kind of earth or mud 
deposited by bogs over an impervious eul>- 
aoil. It consists chiefly of silica, with about 
twenty-five per cent, of decomposed and de- 
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composing vegetable fibre. Gardeners highly 
prize it, especially for American plants. 

bog-featherfoil, s. [Eng. feather, and 

O. Eng. foil; Fr. feuille ; from Lat. folium — 
leaf. So named from its feathery leaves.) 

Bot. : A book-name for a primulaoeons 
plant, the Water-violet (Hottonia jnlustris.) 

tjOg_gle<i, s . A bird, the Moor Buzzard 
( Buteo ccntginosus). (Scotch.) 

bog-bay, S. Meadow hay : hay which 
grows naturally in meadows. (Scotch.) 

•• Meadow hay, or, aa it Is termed in Renfrewshire. 
bog-hay, . . ." — Wilson t Renf., p. 112. 

t bog-bonse, s. A house of office, a privy. 
(Johnson.) 

bog iron-ore, bog-ore, s. 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Limnnite. It occurs in a 
loose and porous state in marshy places, often 
enclosing wood, leaves, nuts, &c., iu a semi- 
fossilized state. 

2. A variety of Limnite. 

bog-jumper, bog jumper, *. The 

Bittern (Bota writs stellaris). (Scotch.) 

bog-land, bog land, s. k a. 

A. As substantwe : Laud or a country which 
is boggy. 

B. As adjective: Living in or belonging to 
a marshy country. 

'• Men without heiwls and women without hose, 

Each bring hia love a bog-land captive hon e." 

Dryden : Prol. to the Prophetess. 

bog-manganese, s. 

Min. : A variety of Wad (q.v.). It consists 
of oxide of manganese and water, ofteo with 
lesser amounts of oxide of iron, silica, alumina, 
&c. Groroilite and Reissacdierite are sub- 
varieties of it. 

bog-moss, s. A common book-name for 
various species of Sphagnum. (Pi'ior; Britten 
& Holland.) . 

bog-myrtle, bog myrtle, s. 

Bot . : A name for the Sweet Gale or Dutch 
Myrtle (Myriea gale). Though fragrant like 
the Myrtle, it has no real affiuity to it. [Gale, 
Myrtle.] 

bog-nut, s. 

J5ot. ; The Buckbeau, or Marsh Trefoil 
(Menyanthes trifoliata.) 

bog-oak, s. Oak timber from a bog. 

bog-orebis, 5. 

Bot . : The English name of the orcliideoua 
genus Malaxis, and specially of the single 
British species, M. paludosu. It is a small 
plant, from two to four inches high, with 
minute erect greenish spikes of ttowers. It 
lives in spongy bogs, flowering from July to 
September. 

bog-ore, s. [Boo Ihon-ore.] 
bog-pimpernel, bog pimpernel, s. 

Bot.: A British species of Pimpernel, Ana • 
gall is tenclla. It is found, as its English 
name imports, in bogs, and not like its con- 
gener, the Scarlet Pimpernel (A. arvensis), iu 
corn-fields. It is a small creeping plant with 
rose-coloured flowers. 

bog-rusb, s. 

1. Bot.: An English book-name for Schcenua, 
a genus of the order Cyperaceae (hedges). As 
now limited it contains only the Black Bog- 
rush, a plant found on wet moors, and recog- 
nisable on account of its dark brown, nay. 
almost black, heads of flowers. The additional 
British species onco placed in it are now 
transferred to other genera. 

2. Ornith. : An unidentified species of war 
bier about the size of a wren. 

bog-spavin, s. 

Far. : An encysted tumour filled with gela- 
tinous matter inside the hough of a horse. 
(White.) 

bog-stalker, s. An idle and stupid va- 
grant. (.Scofoft.) 

•* William's a wise. Judicious lad, 

Has barms malr than «>r ye had. 

Ill-bred bag-stalkcr.“ 

Ramsay Poems ii. 338 

To stand like a bog-stalker ; to look like a 
bog-stalker : To stand or look as if perplexed, 
as one seeking the eggs of certain birds in 
boggy ground requires to look anxiously where 
he puts his foot in the treacherous quagmire. 
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bog-tract, $. A tract or expanse of land 
abounding in bogs. 

M . . . the vast moorlands and bog-traett of West 
Hants and Dorset . . Hooker & A molt: BriRFlor., 
7th ed. <1855). p. < 18 . 

bog-vlolet, bog violet, s. 

Bot. : A uanie for the Common Butterwort 
(Pinguicvla vulgaris.) 

bog-whortleberry, bog-whort, s. 

Bot. : The Great Bilberry (Pucci nium uligi - 
nosum). [Whortleberry! Vaccinium.] 

* bog (2), 5. [A.S. toga — (1) q bow, an arch, 
(2) anything that bends.] A hough. 

" The aeuemlak eft ut it toe. 

And lm<gt a greue oliue* bog." 

Story of (Jen. A ExodL (ed. Morris), 607*8. 

* bog, a. k s . [Of unknown etymology.] 

A* A$ adj. : Bold, blustering, sauev. 

B. As subst. : Brag, boastfulness. (N.E.D.) 
bog, v.t. k i. [From bog (1), s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To plunge iuto a bog. 

"Of Middleton's horse three hundred were token, 
and one hundred were bogg<xi. Whit clock : Mem. 
(1683), p. 580. 

2. Fig. : To cause to sink into contempt or 
oblivion. 

" Two* time : his invention had been bngfd else." 
Ben Jotuon : Every Man out of hit Humour. 

B. Intrant.: To be bemired ; to stick in 
marshy ground. 

“That ... his luuue bogged ; that the deponent 
helped some others to tike the horse out of the bogg." 
—Trial* of the Sotu of Bob Hoy, p 120 (.Aimicion.) 

* bdge, s. [A S. boga = a bow.] A bow. 

“ Lainecb with wrethe is kin\|)e nom. 

Vu-bcute Is loge, and tet, and slog 

Story of Oen. A ExoU. (ed. Morns). 482*3. 

bo -gey, bo-gy, s. [Cognato with boggart 
and bogle, s. (q.v.).] A bugbear; anything 
designed to frighten. 

“ I am Bogey, and 1 frighten every hody away.”— 
Thackeray. 

“There are pleuty of such foolish attempts nt 
playing bogy in the history of nation* C. Kingtley. 

* bo goys-liche, * bog-gysebe If, adv. 
[Bogoische.] In & boasting, boisterous, or 
bold manner. 

**...& bogey tUche as a boye * husked to the 
kycheue H if/iam of Pale me {ed. Skeat), 1707. 

bog gart, 8. {The same as O. Eng. bug-word 
= a terrifying word. In North of England 
boggart — a spectre ; from Wei. bwg bwgan , 
bwgan, bwaanod as a hobgohlin, a bugbear.] 
[Bogev, Bug-word.] A bugbear. (Scotch). 

" It is not as men saye. to wit Hell is but n boggarde 
to scarre cbildreu imclie.”— Bollock : On the Patsion. 
p. W. 

* bog gissbe, * beg -gysche, * bag^- 
gysch-yn, a. [Bog, </.J Inclined to bins* 
ter; pulIVd-np, bold. ( N.E.D .) (Prompt. Par v.) 

bog'-gle, * bo -gle, v.L [Probably from Prov. 
Eng. boggle = Scotch bogle (q.v.). See ulso 
boggart and bogie.] 

1. Lit. : To shrink back, or to hesitate to 
move funvard along a road ou account of real 
or apprehended dangers in the way. 

“ Wf start aad boggle at every unusual appearance, 
and ennuot cmlure the sight of tlio hagbear. Olun- 
rille. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To shrink back, In a figurative sense, 
from any danger or difficulty, to he timid 
about moving forward. 

. . b ebogling at them at first''— Wood* Athetue 

Oxon. 

“ Nature, that rude, and In her first essay, 

Wood boggling at the ruughnean of the way ; 

Us'd to tue road, unknowing to return, 

Ooiw boldly on, and loves the path when worn." 

Drydon. 

2. To hesitate or doubt what conclusion to 
come t«> in a matter of doubt presented to the 
judgmeut. 

“ And never boggle to restore 
The liiemlier* you deliver o’er, 

U poll demand." Hudibras. 

“The wu]l>*ha|ied changeling U a man that has a 
rational soul, say you. Make the ear* a little longer 
and more pointed, and the none a little flatter than 
ordinary, and then yon lieglu to boggle.”— l^ocke. 

“* 3. To dissemble, to play the hypocrite. 

'* When summoned to hi* last end It was ao time to 
boggle with the w.irlcL”— IfoteeU 

bdg -glc, 8. [Boole.] (Scotch and Prov. Eng.) 
bi>g'-glod, ;>a. par. k a. [Booole, v .] 

t bog-glcr, s. [Eng. boggle, v. , k suffix -er.] 
1. 7.if. : One who boggles, one who is easily 


terrified by imaginary or re^l dangers or per- 
plexed by difficulties. 

2. Fig. : A woman who swerves from the 
path of virtue and becomes bemired in vice. 

** Voa have beea & boggier ever : 

But wheu we in our viciousness grow hard— 

0 misery oa't i— the wise gods seal our eyes.” 

Shakesp. : Ant. a id CUop., in. 18. 

bog'-glmg, pr. par. [Boggle, v. (q.v.).] 

* bog’-glish, a. [Eng. boggl(e); -ish.) Obliged 
to turn aside when difficulty presents itself. 

M 'VTiat wise man or woman doth uot know, that 
nothing is more sly, touchy, and bogglhh, nothing 
more violent, rash, and various, than that opinion , 
prejudice, passion, and superstition, of the many, or 
cotumoa people.”— Bp. Taylor: Artif. Oandtomencu. 
p. 172. 

bog-gljr, bog-il-ly, * bog-lie, a. [Scotch 
bogle ; and suffix - y .] Infested with hob- 

goblins. (Scotch.) 

**. . . down the boglie caasie.” 

Remaint cf Eithsdale Song, p. 94. 

"... alone In a boggly gleu oo a sweet summer’s 
night,” — Blackto. Jfag., Aug., 1820, p. 515. ( Jamtoon.) 

* bogg-SClent, v.i. [From Eog. bog, and 
Scotch sklent = to slant (?).] To avoid action 
by slanting or strikiug off obliquely into a bog 
in the day of battle. 

*' Some lodg'd In pockets, foot, and horse. 

Yet still bogg-tclented when they yoocked.* 

Coltril : Mock Poem, pt. L, p. 84. (Jamieson.) 

hog-gy, a. rEug. 6og; ~y.) Pertaining to a 
bog, containing n bog or bogs. 

"Quench'd iu a boggy syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dry land: nigh founder'll, on he fares.” 
Mdton : P. L., hk. 11 

* bog-gysche, a. [Boogisshe.] 

* bog - gysche - ly, adv. [Booeysliche,] 
Tumidly, proudly. 

‘‘Boggyichcly. Tumide." —Prompt. Pare. 

* bogh, v. i. [A.S. bugan = to bow.] To bow. 
(Cursor Mundi, 307.) 

* bogh, s. [Bouoh.] (Cursor Mundi, 314.) 

* boghe, s. [A.S. boga = a bow.] A bow. 

* boghe-draghte, s. Bow-shot. 

’’ With streugthe thay reculede that host a-bak, 
more than a boghe-draghte."— Sir Ferumb. (ed. Heri- 
tage). 3040. 

* boghe schot,s. Bow-shot. (Sir Ferumb., 
ed. Herrtage, 90.) 

* bog-here, s. [Bowyer, Boghien, Bow, p.] 

* boght (1), pret. ofv. [Buy.] Bought. 

“ Lavyne, and thoh Lncresse of Home totme, 

And 1’olixene, that boghten love so dere.” 
Chaucer : ProL to Legende of Goode Women. 

* boght (2), pret. of v. [Bow, v.] Stooped, 
bent. 

*’A boght ado mi oo that tyde, and caught hym by 
the ruoute, and cast him on the ryuer vnryde. aud 
folghede tbo forth tbe route."— Sir Ferumb. (ed. 
Herrtage), 17W, 176L 

* boght, S. [BlOHT.] 

bo -gie, bo' gy, s. k a. [A dialectal word 
of unknown etymology.] 

A. As subst. Steam-engine : A four-wheeled 
truck su planting the fore-part of a locomotive. 
The aamc os bogie- frame (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to such an engine 
or anything similar, 

begie-engine, s. 

Sfeont-cnjiRe : A locomotive -engine em- 
ployed at n railroad station in moving cars 
and making up trains. Tho driving-wheels 
and cylinders are on a truck, which is freo to 
turn on a centre-pin. [Bogie- frame.] 

bogie-frame, s. 

Railroad engineering : A four-wheeled truck, 
turning on n pivoted centre, for supporting 
the front part of n locoinotive-engiue. 

* bo’-gill-bo, s. [Bogle-do.] 

bo'-gle, bo -gill, bu -gil (Scotch), s. [From 
Wei. bygel, bygclydtl — a bugbear, a scarecrow, 
a hobgoblin. Conqiare also bygylu = to 
threaten ; bugad = confused nuiso.] [Boogle, 
BuoaeAH.] 

1. Of the forms bogle, bogill, and bugil 

(Scotch): 

1. Of beings: 

(1) A hobgoblin, a spectre. (Scotch.) 

“ Ghalst nor bogle slialt thoa fear ” Burnt. 

(2) Anything designed to frighten. 


(3) A scarecrow, a bugbear; anything which 
frightens, or is at least designed to frighten. 

** The leaf blenkis of that bugil tra hit hlelrit eyne. 

As Belxebub had oa me hlent, abasit my »prciL” 

Dunbar: Maitlan.1 Poenu. 

2. Of things, abstract conceptions, £c.: A 
play of children or young people, in which one 
hunts the rest around the atacks of corn in 
a farm-yard. Hence it is sometimes called 
bogill about the stacks. 

“At e'en at the gloaming nae swanktes are roaming 
'Moog stacks with tlielassies at bogle to play.” 

RUton : Songt, il 8. (Jamieton ) 

•[ Bogle about the bush: 

1. Lit. : To chase a number of other children 
round a bush. [Bogey.] 

2. Fig. : To circumvent. 

“ I played at bogle about tbe bush wi‘ them, I cajoled 
them. —Scon .- Waverley, ch. lx x. 

bo'-gle, v.t. [From bogle, a. Compare also 
WeL bygylu = to threaten ; bwgwth = to 
threaten, to scare, to terrify.] 
t 1. To terrify. 

2. To enchant. 

"... that you may not think to bogle ns with 
beautiful and blazing words . . .” — Me Ward: Con- 
tendingt. 

bd'-gle-bo, * bo'-gHl-bo, s. [According to 
Warton, Boh was tbe son of Odin, aud one of 
the most formidable Gothic generals, whose 
very name was a terror. More probably «roiu 
Wei. bo = a bugbear, a scare -crow,] 

1. A bobgoblin, a spectre. 

” Has some bogle-bo 

GlowTin frae mauy auld w&urs gi'en ye a flegt” 
Etnuay : Poem. t, LL 4 

2. A petted humour. 

“ Qulint reek to tak the bogill-bo 
My bouie bard lor fine's.” 

Phllotua: 8. P. R., iiL IS. 

If According to Skinner, used in Lincoln- 
shire to mean a scarecrow. 

bSg'-let, a. [Eng. bog ( 1), a., dim. snfT. -let.) 
A little bog, a amall tract of boggy land. 
(Blackmore : Lorna Doonc, p. 432.) 

Bd-go-mil'-i-an (bo-go-mi'-les, s. pi.), a. 

k s. [From Mcesian Sclav, bogomilus = one 
who implores the ditnne mercy, which the 
founder of the sect, described under B., and 
his followers constantly did.] 

A, As adjective: Pertaining to the sect de- 
scribed nnder B. 

"The Bogomilian sect, that strange renaissance of 
dualism."— Canon Liddon : The Slav i, Dec. 8, 1S76. 

B. As sttfcstanfri’e. Ch. Hist. : A Sclavonic 
Christian sect, founded in the 12th century 
by a monk called Basil. His tenets were akin 
to those of the Manicheans and of the 
Gnostics. He believed that the humnu body 
was created not by God, but by a demon 
whom God had cast from heaven. Basil was 
burnt alive at Constantinople for bis tenets 
under the Emperor Alexius Coinneuus. 
(Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent, xii., pt. IL, ch. v., 
§2.) 

* bogt, pret. of v [Bought. A.S. bdhte. Seo 
also Buv.] Bought. 

“ 8o mlebrl fe thor Is hem teld, 

He hauen him bogt, be hauea sold.” 

Story cf Gen. <t h'xod. (ed. Skeat), 1,993-4. 

bog-trot-ter, s. [Eng. bog; trotter = one 
who trots, j 

1. Gen.: A contemptuous appellation for 
sn Irishman, as inhabiting a country with 
many bogs to be traversed. 

“. . . aud two Irishmen, or. In the phrase of the 
newspapers of that flay, bogtratten, . . . —Macaulay * 
ltitt. Eng., cb. xxlL 

2. Si*c. : An Irish secret society. 

♦While iu Ireland, which, as mentioned, 1« their 
graud j'orent hive, they go by a perplexing ninUlplf- 
cltjr of Ueslgnationi*. tuch aa RytroPers. Redtbanki, 
Rtbhotimou, Cottiers, Peep-of-Day Boya '—Carlyle .* 
Barter RetartuK. bk. id., cb. x. 

bog-trot-ting, a. [Eng. bog (1), a., and frote 
fiN*;.] Living among bogs or In a country 
abounding with bogs. 

“Beware of biwgdrttingqunc^*.’'— Goldsmith: C it Urn. 
of the World* No. Ixvld. 

bd'-gus, a. [Etymology doubt fuL] Sham, 
counterfeit. A cant term first applied to 
com, now to anything sptirlous, us boons 
degrees, a bogus tuicide. (Chiefly American.) 

bog -wood, s. [Eng. bog; tpood] Wood 
taken lr»>m a bog. 

“A piece of lighted bog-vnod which be carried In a 
ton tern. "—Scott : Fair Maid gf Perth (1828), ill. 107. 

b£>g'-wort, 3. [Eng. bog, and suft -icorL] Ths 
same as Boo-berry (q.v.). 


boil, bo^; pdilt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hi.11, benoh; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, eylst. * ing. 

-dan, tlan = shorn -tlon, slon = shun ; -tlon, -jlon = zhua. -tlous, -slous. -cious = shun, -ble, -glc, &c. = bel, g^L 
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bo-g y ( 1 ), s. [Bogey.] 

* bo-gy (2), s. A kind of fur. [Budge.] 

* boh£hc, s. [Botch.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

bo-he a, s. & a. [From W'ui, pronounced by 
the Chinese Bui, the name of the hills where 
this kind of tea is growD (AJaAn).] 

A. vis substantive : 

* 1 . Originally: Any kind of black tea. the 
assumption being made that it came from 
the Wui hills in China or their vicinity. 
Green tea was distinguished as hyson. Per- 
haps in the poetic examples bohea may mean 
tea in general. 

" As some frail cup of China's fairest mold 
The tumults of the boiling iohea braves, 

And holds secure tbe coffee's sahle waves." 

Tickell. 

" To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea. 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea." 

Pope: Epistle to Mrs Blunt, 15, 15 

2. Spec. : A designation (which became ob- 
eolete or obsoleseent about the middle of the 
19th century) given to a particular kind or 
quality of black tea. Nearly all the bohea 
imported came from the upland parts of the 
province of Fokien, the remainder being 
grown in Woping, a district of the Canton 
province. Of the black teas, bohea was the 
least valuable in quality, the order in the 
ascending scale being bohea, congou, sou- 
chong, and pekoe. Part of the bohea sold 
consisted of the fourth crop of the Fokien 
teas left unsold in the* market of Canton after 
the season of exportation had passed. Mr 
Hugh M. Matheson writes, *' lta colour was 
brown, the make rather ragged and irregular, 
and the flavour coarse/’ 

", . . to export European commodities to the 

countries beyond the Cape, and to bring back ahawle, 
saltpetre, and bohea to England.''— Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng , ch. xxiii. 

B, As adjective: Growing in Wui, brought 
from Wni (see etymology) ; consisting of, or 
in any way pertainiug to the tea described 
under B. 

" Coarse pewter, consisting chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in which AoAea tea wm brought from China." 
— 11 oodward. 

Bo-he -mi-an, a. <& s. [Eng. Bohemi(a ) ; -an.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or belonging to or brought 
frum Bohemia (in Ger. Bohmen), an old king- 
dom now merged in the Austrian empire. 

2. Wandering. 

3. Unconventional, free from social re- 
straints. 

B. As substantive : 

L A native of Bohemia. 

2. The Bohemian language. 

3. A gipsy. 

4. A literary man or artist who pays no 
regard to the conventionalities of society. 

Bohemian chatterer, s. [Bohemian 
Waxwing.) 

Bohemian garnet, s. 

Min . : Pyrope, a variety of Garnet (q.v.), 

Bohemian glass, s. 

Glass manuf. : A clear erown glass, a silicate 
of potash and lime, a little of the silicate of 
alumina being substituted lor the oxide of 
lead. The silica for this glass is obtained by 
pounding white quartz. 

Bohemian waxwing, s. 

Ornith. : A bird, Ampelis or Bombycilla gar - 
rula, the only representative of the family 
Ampelidse which visits Britain. In the male 
tbe chin, the throat, and a band over the eye 
are velvety-black, the forehead reddish-brown, 
the erectile erest reddish-chesnut, the upper 
parta purplish-red, brown, and ash coloured, 
the lower parts purplish-ash and brownish- 
red, the vent and tail coverts yellow. The 
wings are black and white, with a yellow spot, 
and have seven or eight of the secondary feath- 
ers tipped with small, oval, flattish appendages 
like sealing-wax. The female is less bright in 
colours. Length, about eight inches. It visits 
the north of Europe in flocks in winter, eating 
berries, insects when it can obtain them, and 
Indeed almost all sorts of food. The epithet 
Bohemian refers to its wandering habits, not 
to its habitat. [Ampelis, Bombycilla, Chat- 
terer, Waxwing.] 

boi-ar, s . [Boyar.] 


* bo'-iche, s. [Botch.] (Scotch.) (Aberd. 
Reg., A. 1,534,’v. 16.) (Jamieson.) 

bo-ldse, s. pL [From Lat. boa (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A family of Ophidise (Serpents) be- 
longing to the sub-order Colubriua. They 
have no poison fangs. They have the rudi- 
ments of hind limbs. Tbe chief genera are 
Boa, Python, and Eryx (q.v.). 

v boie, s . [Boy.] 

bo -l-ga, s. [From a Bornean language.] 

Zool. : A small tree serpent, Ahcctulla lio- 
cerus, from Borneo. 

bo-i -gua-cu, s. (From an American Indian 
language or dialect.] 

Zool. : The true Boa Constrictor (q.v.). 

bo'-i-kin (1), s. [Etymology doubtful.) 
(Scotch.) The piece of beef called the brisket. 
(Jamieson.) 

bo i-kin (2), s. The same as bodkin, Eng. 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 

boil, * boyl, * boil'-en, * boy-lyn, * bnl - 
lyn, v.i. & t. [In Fr. bouillir ; Prov. & Sp. 
bullir; Ttal. bollire; from Lat. bullo, bullio 
= to be in bubbling motion, to bubble, to be 
in a state of ebullition (in imitation of the 
sound of a boiling liquid). Compare AS. 
weallan = to spring up, to boil.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. Of liquids : 

(1) To effervesce, to bubble up, as takes 
place when water or other liquid reaches what 
is called the boiling point, [Boilino Point.] 

“Tbe formation ami successive condensation of these 
first bubbles occasion the singing noticed in liquids 
before they begin to boil." — Qanot : Physics (trana by 
Atkinson), 3rd e<L, p. 267. 

(2) To be sgitated and send forth bubbles, 
the cause being mechanical agitation, as of 
the sea by the wind, and not great heat. 

“He [leviathan] maketh tbe deep to boil like a 
pot ; he maketb the sea like a pot of ointment." — Job 
xlL 31. 

" In descending It may be made to assume various 
forms— to fall in cascades, to spurt in fountains, to 
boil in eddies, or to flow tranquilly along a uni- 
form bed." — Tyndall : Frag, of Science, 3rd ed., xiv. 
438. 

2. Of anything placed in a liquid : To be for 
a certain time in a liquid in the state of effer- 
vescence through the application of great 
heat. 

** Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In tbe cauldron boil and bake." 

Shakesp. : Macb. iv. L 

3. Of a vessel containing a liquid: To have 
within it water which has reached the point 
of ebullition. 

“The kettle boiVd ..." 

CunninyAam : The Broken China. 

II. Fig- Of human passions: To be in- 
tensely hot or fervent, or temporarily effer- 
vescent. [See example under Boiling, pr. par. 
& a.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. Of liquids: To cause to bubble and rise 
to a certain point of the thermometer [Boilino 
Point] by the application of heat. 

2. Of things in such a liquid : 

(1) Strictly : To subject to the action of heat 
in a liquid raised to the point of ebullition, 
witb the view of cooking, or for any other 
purpose ; to seethe. 

•’ In eggs boiled and roasted, Into wbich tbe water 
entereth not at all. tbere is ecarce any differenca tu be 
discerned."— Bacon. 

(2) More loosely : To subject to the action of 
a liquid heated to a less extent. 

“ To try whether seeds he old or new, the sense can- 
not inform ; but if you boil them in water, tbe new 
seeds will sprout sooner. "—Bacon, 

(3) To separate by evaporation ; as, to boil 
sugar. 

C. In special compound verbs. To boil over, 
v.i. : 

1, Lit. Of liquids: So to expand through 
the influence of heat as to become too large 
for the vessel or other cavity in which it is 
contained, and in fact escape over the margin 
or brim. 

•• This hollow was a vast cauldron, filled with melted 
matter, which, as it boiled over In any part, ran down 
the sides of tbe mountain." — Addison on Italy. 

2. Fig. : To be effusive in tbe manifestation 
of affection or other passion. 

“A few soft words and a kiss, and the good man 
melts : see bow nature works aud boils over in him. — 
Congreve. 


boil (1), * bile, v bule, s. [A.S. b$l = a boil, 
blotch, sore (Bosworth) ; lcel. b6la ; 8w. 
bolde ; Dan byld ; Ger. beule.] [Beal, Bile.) 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Tbe disease described under II. 1. 
Med. 

** Roynonse scabbes, 

Buies and blotches, aud brennyng oguwes, 
Frenesyes aud foul eviles " Piers Plourman. 

M But boundia carnen and Hcklden biae biles 
Luke xvL 20. 

** Boils and plagues 
Plaster you o’er." 

Shakesp. : Coriot, t 4. 

2. Fig. : One who is a morally offensive 
spectacle. 

" . i . thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore." 

Shakesp. : Lear, li. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med. : A disease called by medical men 
furunculus (q.\ .). It is a phlegmonous tumour, 
which rises externally, attended with redness 
and pain, and sometimes witb a violent, burn- 
ing heat. Ultimately it becomes pointed, 
breaks, and emits pus. A substance called 
the core is next revealed. It is pmruleat, 
bnt so thick and tenacious that it looka 
solid, and may be drawn out in the form of 
a cylinder, more pus following. The boil 
then heals. 

A blind boil is one which does not sup- 
purate. 

2. The boil of Scripture : prTO (shechin) seems 
to be used for two or three diseases. 

(1) In Exod. ix. 9, 10, 11 ; Lev. xiit 18, it 
may be an inflamed ulcer. 

(2) In 2 Kings xx. 7, and Isaiah xxxviii. 21, 
it may be carbuncle, or the bubo of the plague. 

(3) In Job it 7, it may be black leprosy. 

If In Deut. xxviii. 27, 35, the same word 
1'nip (shechin) occurs, though translated botch. 

•• The flesh also, in which, even in tbe skin thereof, 
wes a 6oiI, aud is healed, And io the place of the boil 
there be a white rising, . . Lev. xifi. 18 , 19. 

boil (2), s. [From boil, v. (q.v.).] (ScofcA.) 
The atate of boiling. 

“ Bring your copper by degrees to a boil . . 
Maxwell: Sel. Trans., p. 372. t-/am«e*on.) 

«!I At the boil : Nearly boiling. 

boil'-ar-fr s. [Eng. boil; -ary.} [Boilery.] 
Water arising from a salt well belonging to a 
person who is not the owner of the aoiL 
(Wharton.) 

boiled, * b6jdd,pa par. & a. [Boil, v.f.] 

boil'-er, s. &a. [Eng. boil; -er.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Of persons: One who boils anything; 
spec., one whose occupation is to do so. 

“That #ucb alterations of terrestrial matter are not 

r impossible, seems evident from that notable practice 
of the toiler* of saltpetre."— Boyle. 

2. Of things: A vessel in which water or 
other liquid or any solid is boiled. 

“This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there 
are generally several pots and boilers before tbe tiro 
— Woodward. 

IL Technically: 

Pneum .: A vessel in which liquid is boiled. 
^[ Most kinds have separate names. Various 
household boilers are called kettles, sauce- 
pans, and clothes-boilers ; one for raising 
steam, a steam -generator ; one for dyeing, a 
copper; one used in sugar-refining, a pan; 
one for distillation, a still ; one for chemical 
purposes, a retort or an alembic; one for re- 
ducing lard and tallow, a digester, or, in some 
cases, a tank. (Knight.) 

B. .4s adjective : Designed for a boiler, or in 
any other way pertaining to a boiler. (See the 
compounds which follow.) 

boiler-alarm, s. An apparatus or device 
for indicating a low stage of water io steam- 
boilers. [Steam-boiler Alarm, Low-water 
Alarm.] 

boiler - feeder, s. An arrangement, 
usually automatic and self-regulating, for 
supplying a boiler with water. 

boiler-float, s. 

Steam-engine : A float which rises and falls 
with the chsnging height of water in a steam- 
boiler, and so turns off’ or on the feed-water. 

boiler-furnace, s. 

Steam-engine: A furnace specifically adapted 
for the heating of a eteam-generator. The 
shapes vary with those of the boilers them- 
selves. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, oe — e. cy — a. qu — kw. 
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boller-lron, s. Rolled iron of 4 to 4-loch 
thickness, used for making 9team-boilera, 
tanka, the skin of ahips, &c. 
boiler-maker, s. A maker of boilers, 
boiler-making, a. & s. 

A- As o dj. : Designed to be used In the 
making of boilers. 

" . . boiler-making shop." — Timex. 

B. As subst. : The act or occupation of 
making boilers. 

boiler-plate, s. A plate or sheet of iron, 

4 to 4-Inch thick, used in the coustructioo of 
boilers. 

boiler-protector, s. A non-conducting 
covering to prevent the escape of heat. Araoog 
the devices for this purpose may be cited — 
felt, treated in vario s ways, asbestos, and 
lagging. Allied to th«* above in position, if 
not in duty, are water-jackets to utilize the 
heat, air-flues nnd shields to protect surround- 
ing bodies against the radiated heat. 

boiler-prover, s. 

Hydraulics : A force-purup with pressuro- 
indieator, used to try the power of a boiler to 
resist rupture under a given stress of hydraulic 
pressure. 

boiler- stay, s. 

Steam-engine: A tie-bar by which the flat 
plates on the opposite sides of boilers are 
connected, iu order to enable them to resist 
internal pressure. The stays cross an inter- 
vening water or steam space. 

boiler-tube, s. 

Steam-engine : The tubes by which heat from 
the furnace is diffused through the mkss of 
water in locomotive and other boilers of the 
smaller class. They are usually arranged 
longitudinally of the boiler, and are fitted by 
steam and water-tight connections to its heads. 

boil'-er-y, s. [Eng. boiler ; -y.] 

1. A salt-house or place where brine is 
evaporated. 

2. A boilary (q.v.). 

boil mg, * bo^-lyng, * boy'-lyrige, pr. 

par., a., <£■ s. [Boil, r.) 

A. & B. As pres. part. parlicip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

"The boilin'! waves and treacherous rocks of tbe 
Race of Alderney "—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xviil. 

" Their wrath had beeu heated to such a tempera- 
ture that what everybody else would have called boil- 
ing real seemed to them Laodlceau lukewarmness." — 
Ibid., ch. v. 

" Despairing Gaul her boiling youth restrains. 

Dissolv'd her dream of universal sway." 

Thornton ; Liberty, pt. v. 

C, As substantive : 

1. Chem. & Ord. Lang, (from the intransitive 
verb): 

(1) Boiling or ebullition is the rapid forma- 
tion in any liquid of bubbles of vapour of a 
pressure equal to that of the superincumbent 
atmosphere at the time. 

" Oelathie, obtained by f>offfn< 7 , is in combination 
with a considerable quantity of water."— Todd A Bow- 
man : PhytioL Anat.. vol. 1., ch. 1., pt. 41. 

(2) ( From the transitive verb). The art or 
operation of cooking by means of heating in 
water raised to the point of ebullition. 

" If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling 
are below the dignity of your office, and which It 
tiecoines you to be ignorant ot."— Swift. 

2. Fig . Of the human passions: Inflamed, 
hot, greatly agitated. 

*'Ood saw It necessary by such mortification* to 
quench the boilings of a furious, overflowing appetite, 
ami the honndleai rage of an insatiable Intemperance. 
—.South : Serm., vol. if., 5 Id. 

*3. Jxtw : Boiling to death was established 
as the punishment for poisoning by 22 Hen. 
III., c. 9. This inhuman enactment was 
swept away by 1 Ed. >*I., c. 12. 

boiling furnace, s. 

Metallurgy: A reverberatory furnace em- 
t ployed in the deearboniaation of cast-iron to 
reduce it to the condition for mechanical 
treatment by hammer, squeezer, and rolls, by 
which it is brought into bar or plate iron. 

boiling point, boiling point. 

Physics, Chem., dc.. : The point or degree of 
the thermometer nt which any liquid hoils. 
[Boiling. ] The boiling point of any liquid is 
always the same, if the physical conditions 
are ilio same. It is altered by adhesion of 
tbe liquid to the surface of the vessel in which 
it ia contained, or aoiutioo of a solid in the 


liquid raises the boiliug point. Increase of 
pressure raises, while diminution of atmo- 
spheric pressure lowers, the boiling point 
The boiling point of distilled water under the 
pressure of 760 millimetres is 100° C., or 212* 
F. A difference of height of about 327 metres 
lowers the boiling point of water about 1° C., 
or 597 feet ascent lowers it 1" F. Whatever 
he the intensity of the source of heat, as sooq 
as ebullition commences the temperature of the 
liquid remains stationary. The boiling point of 
organic compounds is generally higher as the 
constitution is more complex. In a homo- 
logous series the boiliug point rises about 19° 
for every additional CH 2 in normal alcohols, 
and 22° in the normal fatty acids, as ethylic 
alcohol, CaH 5 (OH) 7S*4° ; propylic alcohol, 
C 3 H 7 (OH) 97* ; acetic acid, CH 3 'CO'OH' 118° ; 
propionic acid, CoHs'CO'OH 149*6°. The 
secondary and tertiary alcohols have lower 
boiling points than the primary alcohols. The 
replacement of hydrogen in a hydrocarbon by 
chlorine, or by a radical, raises the boiling 
point, as benzene CgHg* 82°, chlorbenzene 
CgHgbl. 135°, amidobenzene CgH^NHo) 182°. 

*• These are the very solution#, it will he rein e inhered, 
which behave singularly in respect of their retractive 
Indices, and also of their boiling i>ointa .'' — Proceedings 
of the Physical Society of London, p. iL, p. 6a 

boil'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. boiling ; - ly .] lo a 
boiling state, with ebullition. 

■'And lakes of bitumen risa boilinglv higher.'* — 
Byron.- Mura red, L L 


bois-ter-ous ness, s. [Eng. boisterous; 
-ness.] The quality of being boisterous ; tu- 
multuousness, turbulence. 

”... the bouterouxnesi of men elated by reoent 
authority."— Johruon: Life of Prior. 

* boi'st-ous, * bo^-stows, * btf^ste-ous, 

* bouste - ous, * buys-tous, a. [Mid 
Eng. boistous ; cf. Cornish bustious =» Cat, cor- 
pulent, boist = fatness, corpulence.] Bolster* 
ous, noisy. 

M The fader roo# and for they ahold here 
What that he did, in * boistous manere 
Vnto his chest . . .* 

Occleve : De Regimine Principium (1420). COS 

* boVst-ous-ly, * boysteously, adv. [Eng. 
boistous; -ly.] lo a boisterous manner. 

**, . . inflamed aleo with anger, spite, and vengeance, 
they toyrfeouily entered among the people ." — Bale : 
Image, p. ii. 

* boi'st-ous-ness, * boi'st-ous-nesse, 

* boysteousnes, * boystowenesse, s. 

[O. Eog. boistous; -ness.] Boisterous ness. 
Used— 

1. Of the wind. 

■* . . . the bovsteoumet of the wlnde.' 

Udal : Matt., ch. xiv 

2. Of persons temporarily or permanently 
violent. 

" . . my boittousneste,” — Chancer : Dream*. 

* bo'-it (1), 5 . (Scotch.) The 9ame as boat, 
Eog. (q.v.). ( Aberd . Beg., v. 15.) (Jamieson.) 


bo -mg, s. [Imitated from the sound.] [Bo.] 
(Scotch.) The act of lowing. 

" Whimpring of fullmarta. boing of buffalos." 

Urquhart : Rabeiaix 

* bo -18, a. [Boss.] (Scotch.) 

* boisch, * boTiscbe, * bo^sebe, s. [Bush.] 

(Wycliffe.) 

bois-dur'-ci (s mute), s. [From Fr. bois — 
wood ; and durci, pa. par. of durcir = to 
harden.] A compound of sawdust from hard 
wood, such aa rosewood or ebony, mixed with 
blood and qther cementing material, and used 
to obtain medallions or other objects by pres- 
sure in moulds. 


bo'-lSS, s. [Boss.] (Scotch.) 

boist, v.t. [Boast, v.] (Scotch.) 

boist (1), s. [Bost.] (Scotch.) (Barbour : 
Bruce, iv. 22.) 

boist (21, * boyste, s. [O. Fr. boiste; Mod. 
Fr. boite = a Low Lat. bustia, corrupted from 
boxida, buxida, from Gr. m/fiSa (puxida\ accus. 
of (puris) = a box, a pyx (Skeat).'] [Box, 
Pyx.] 

” And every boitt ful of thy letnnrle." 

Chaucer : C. T . ; The Fardoneret Tale. 307. 

** Boy it e or box. Fix, alahaxtrum,”— Prompt. Fare. 

* boist, boyst- 011 , v.t. [BomT (2), s.] To 
cup, to scarify. (Prompt. Parv.) 

• boist'-er-ly, adv. [Boistously.] 


bois'-ter-oiis, a. [Boistous.] Wild, unruly, 
untnctable, rough, rnariog, noisy, tumultuous 
rudely violent, stormy. Used — 

(1) Of the wind, the sea, waves, or anything 
similar. 

"But when heeaw the wind boixterom t. he was afraid; 
and, beginning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save 
me ! "—Matt. xtv. 80, 

(2) Of men or animals of violent character 
or their actions. 


*’ O boist erout Clifford ! thou hast slain 
The flower of Europe." 

Shakrtp. : 3 Hen. F/.. IL L 


** Brought hither Henry Hereford thy bold son. 
Here to make good .the boisterotu late apiieaL” 

Ibid., Rich. II., L L 


(3) Of heat : Strong, powerful. 

*• When the aun hath pained a greater strength, the 
heat he comes too jHiwerful and bouf erout for them. 
Woodward : Natural Hittory. 

(4) Of hair : Copious or dishevelled. 

"As good for nothlmi else ; no hetter service 
With those thy Itoistcnnts locks, no worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor hy the sword " 

M tit on : Satntntt A gonhtei. 

boisterous rough, boistorous 
rough, a. Boisterously rough, rudely vio- 
lent. 


** Aloe! what need you be so boiitermu rought" 

Shaker f>. King John, lv. L 


bois'-tcr-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. boisterous ; -ly.] 
In a boisterous manner, violently, tumult- 
uously. 

" A sceptre snatch'd with an unruly hand 
Must be as bouieroutlv maintain'd as cnlu'd " 

Shakftp. : King John. UL 4. 


bolt schipplng, s. A company belong- 
ing to a boat. » 

"Forhtra and his bott-ichlppina on that one p&rt, 
Ac. Gif ony of thalm, or ouy of their boUtchippimg, 
war convict," Ac. — Aberd. Reg., A. 1638, v. 16. 

bolt (2), s. [Butt.] (Scotdi.) A cask or tub 
used for the purpose of curing butcher-meat, 
or for holding it after it ia cured ; sometimes 
called a beef-boat. 

bo-I-tl-a-po, 3. [From a Brazilian Indian 
name.] A venomous serpent found in Brazil. 

bo'-itt, v.i. (Scotch.) The same as boat, v., 
Eng. (q.v.). (Acts Jas . VI., 1606 (ed. 1814), 
v. 310.) (Jamieson.) 

* boiy, 3 . [Boy.] A boy. 

"And bllue In » bourde * borwed beiyet clothe*. * 
William of palcrne (ed. Skeat), 170k 

* bok, v.i. [Bock.] (Scotch.) 

* bok (1), a. [Bock.] (Scotch.) 

* bok (2), s. [Book.] (Chaucer : C. T. t 4,472.) 

* bok-lered, a. Book -learned. 

" He bede his bnrnes bogh to that were bok-lered * 

Ear. Eng. AllU. Poems led. Morris) ; cleanness, 16SL 

* bok (3), s. [Back.] The hack. [Bill (1), s.] 

*JJ Bok and bil : Back and front. 

”... and to — hewe the Sanwyna bothe and HI ; 
here herte blud mad they swete."— Nir Perumb. (ed. 
Herrtoge), 2,664. 

4 bok (4), s. [Etym. doubtful, la it O. Eng. 
bofc = back? Only in plur. (bofcs).] Corner 
teeth. 

"My bokt are spruulng he and bauld." 

Maitland ; Poemt, p. 112. (Jamieson.) 

bo-kar-do, t bo-car-do, s. [A word without 
obvious meaning, constructed artificially to 
contain the vowels a, a. and 9gain o, these 
being logical symbols. See def.] 

1. Generally of the form bokardo : 

Logic: The fifth mood of the third figure of 
syllogisms. A being the universal affirmative 
and 0 the particular negative, bokardo has a 
particular negative in the major premise, a 
universal affirmative in the minor one, and the 
conclusion, if correctly drawn, will also have 
a particular affirmative. In logical formula 
some Y's are not X’3, every Y is Z, therefore 
some Z’s sre not X*s ; as, not all the kings of 
the world are really kingly, all donbtleaa are 
called so by the courtiers who surrouud them, 
but this only shows that In some cases at least 
the interested statements of courtiers arc 
wholly untrustworthy. Bokardo is sometimes 
called Dokamo. 

II. Of the form bocardo : 

Ordinary Language tC To}>ography : 

], Lit. : Tho old north gate of Oxford, 
taken down in 1771. It was sometimes used 
as a prison. (Hares.) 

2. Gen. : Any prison. 

” Was not thi* [ Achnhl a sedition* fellow 1 Was h« 
not worthy to be coat In ftoeurtlo or little-ease T"— 
Latimer : Serm.. fol. 105. ti (.Varex) 


boil, b 6 jf; poilt, Jtffal; cat, 50 II, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, .exist, ph — f 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun: -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous — ahus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. = bel, dot 
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boko— boldly 


■ boko, s. [Book.] (Piers the Plowman ; V'isicn, 
vii. 85.) 

* boke, pt. L & pa. par. [Bake.) (Wycliffe.) 

bo-ke lk, s. [From bo, a meaningless mono- 
syllable used in playing with children. 
Scotch, &c.. keik ~ peej>. [Bo-peep.] lu 
Mod. Scotch the syllables are now often in- 
verted, and it becomes keik-bo .] Bo-peep. 

" Tbay play bokeik, even as I war a ekar.” 

Lindtiy : Pink. S. P. JL, U. 148. 

* bokeled, pa. par. [Buckled.) ( Prompt . 
Parv.) 

* bok -el-er, * bokclerc, s. [Buckler.) 

" ’ Brother.’ savde Gamelyn, * com a litel ner. 

And I wtl bsch© the it play Rtba boktler .’ " 

Chaucer ; C. T . ; Cookt Tide <t t Gamalyn, 135-6. (See 
also Prompt. Parv.) 

* bok el-ing, s. [Bccklino.) {Chaucer : 

The Kniglites Tale, 1,645.) 

* bok-el-yn, v. t. [From bokel = a bnckle, and 

O. Eng. sufl'. -ya = Mod. Eng. - ing .) 

“Bokelyn. or ape re wyttae bokylle. Plutculo ," — 
Prompt. Parr. 

* bok -en, s. pi. Books. 

" Thog he or be lered on no boken, 

Luuen gud and seruen him ay.” 

Story of Gen. <*■ BxrxL (ed. Morris), 4, 5. 

* bok er-am, s. [Buckram.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bok -et, * bok‘-ett, s. [Bucket.) ( Chaucer : 
The Knightcs Tale, 675.) ( Prompt . Pure.) 

* botts, s. pi . [Bok, s. (3).] 

*bok'-yU, *bok-ulle, s. [Buckle.] ( Prompt . 
Parv.) 

* bol (1), s. -[Bole.] (Sir Gcrwayne, 766.) 

’ bol (2), s. [Bull.) Bull 

" Dot rfbest that be be, a bol other an oxe." 

Ear. Eng. AUa Poemt (ed. Morris); Clean nets. 1,632. 

* bor-a9e, s. [Bullace.] (William of Paler ne.) 

bo lar, bo l-ar-^ t a. [Fr. bolaire.) Per- 
taining to bole ; having the qualities of bole. 
[Bole, 5.] 

“A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, with a 
tew maguetical lines, but chiefly consisting of a batury 
and clammy *ub*taoce .’— Brown ; Vulgar Errourt. 

* bol ft 3 (1), $. [Bullace.) (Prompt. Parv.) 

bo’ las (2), s. [lu Sp. bolas; from the Para- 
guay Indian language (?). But compare also Sp. 
bolear . . . — to throw a balL ] [Bolis.] Akiod 
of missile consisting of a single stone at the end 
of a rope, two or more stones connected by a 
rope, or anything similar, one kind or other of 
which is used by the Patagonians, the Para- 
guay Indians, and the Spanish and Portuguese 



BOLAS. 


inhabitants of South America. In war a 
Patagonian uses a one-stone bolas, hurliDg the 
stoue at his adversary while retaining the 
string in his own hand. The Esquimaux bolas 
is made of a number of walrus' teeth at the 
eud of strings knotted together. For the 
bolas of the South Americans of remote 
European descent, see the example which fol- 
lows. 

' The bolas. or balls, are of two kind* : th« simplest 
which is chiefly used for catckiug ostriches. cousLsts of 
two round stones. covered with leather, and united by 
a thlo plaited thong about eight feet loug. The other 
kind differs only in having three hall* united by the 
thongs to a common centre. The Gaucho bold* the 
emallestof the three in his hand, and whirls the other 
two round and round bis head : then, taking aim, 
eends them like chain-shot revolving through the air. 
The halls no sooner strike any ohject. than, winding 
round it, they cross each other, and become firmly 
hitched. The tire and weight of the holla varies, 
according to the purpose for which they are made. 


When of etone, although not larger than an apple, 
they are sent with auch force os sometimes to break 
the leg even of a horse. I have seen the balls made of 
wood, and ae large as a turnip, for the lake of catching 
these animal* without injuring them. The ball* are 
sometime* inode of iron, and these can he hurled to 
the greatest distance. The main difficulty tn using 
either laxo or bolus is to ride so well as to be able at 
full speed, and while suddenly turning about, to whirl 
them so steadily round the bead os to take aim ; on 
foot any person would soon learn the art”— Darwin .* 
Voyage round the World, ch. lii, pp. *4, 45. 

bol-bd9'-€r-us, s. [Gr. 0oAjSbs (botbos ), Lat. 
bulbus — a certain bulbous plant, a bulb, and 
xepa* (faras), a horn = bulbouB-borned.) 

Entom. : A genus of lameUicorn beetles 
with bulbous antennae. They belong to the 
family Geotrupida?. In India they often fly 
into the European bungalows in the evening, 
attracted, like other insects, by the glare of 
the lamps. At least sixteen species are known, 
of which Bolbocerus mobilicornis and testaceus 
are British insects ; both are very rare. 

* bol'-bon-ric, s. fEtym. doubtful.] 

PopnL Bot. : A cruciferous plant, Lunaria 
biennis (Lyte). Another name for it is Honesty. 
It is cultivated in Eoglish gardens. 

bold, * bolde, * boold, * boolde, * bald, 
* belde, * beald (Eng.), bauld (ScofcA), a., 
adv., & s. [A.S. beald , bald, bold =. bold ; Sw. 
bSld — proud, haughty, audacious ; I cel. ballr; 
Dan. bald ; O. II. Ger. paid; Gothic balths 
— bold ; Dut. bowf; Fr. baud; Prow baudos, 
bant; ItaL baldo. j 
A. As adjective : 

L Of persons or other responsible beings capa- 
ble of action; 

(1) In a good sense : Heroic, brave, gallant, 
courageous, daring, brave, intrepid, fearless. 

“The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; hot the 
righteous are bold a lion. “—Proo. xxviii. L 
r Some Anglo-Saxon proper names have the 
A.S. bald = bold, in them; as, Baldewin, 
Balduili = bold in battle, win being = a con- 
test, a battle. 

(2) In an indifferent sense: Confident, not 
doubting, with regard to a desired result. 

"We were bold in our Ood to speak unto you the 
gospel of God with much contention."— 1 Theu., iL 2. 

(3) / n a bad sense : 

(a) Bad. 

“ ’ Eue.’ aeide he; at oeddre bold, 

* Quat oget nu that for- bode o-wold.’ M 
Story of Gen. Ik Ex-xL (e<L Morris). 323-4. 
(ft) StubboriL 

"Tbo wex her bertes nitbful and bold." 

Story of Gen. A' Exod. (ed. Morris), 1,917. 
(c) Impudent, rude ; full of effrontery. 

“ Bolde. or to homely. Presumpluotut. ejTroru, CF." 
— Prompt. Parv. 

“ But in thy prosperity he will be a* thyself, and 
will be bold over thy servants." — Ecclus. vi. 11. 

"... little Callum Beg (be was a bauld mischievous 
callout that) . . — Scott : Waverlvy, ch. Ixiii 

II. Of things : 

1. Of an enterprise: Requiring courage for 
its execution 

"... the flame of bold rebellion.’’ 

Shakesp. : 2 Ben. IV. (Induction). 

2. Of joy or other mental emotion : Vehement, 
swelling, exuberant. 

" The father— him at thi* uolook'd-for gift 
A bolder transport seizes." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vii. 

3. Of figures and expressions in literary 
composition, of details in painting, architec- 
ture, d‘c. : 

(1) In a good sense : Executed with spirit ; 
the reverse of tame. 

” Catochreses and hyperboles are to be used Judici- 
ously. and placed in poetry, os heightening* and 
shadows In painting, to make the figure bolder, and 
cause It to stand off to sight "—Bryden. 

"The cathedra) church is a very bold work, and a 
master-piece of Gothick architecture." — Addison on 
Italy. 

(2) In a slightly bad sense : Overstepping the 
usual limits ; audacious, even to temerity, in 
conception or execution. 

"The figures are bold even to temerity.”— Cowlej/. 

" Which no bold tales of gods or monsters swell. 

But human paosious, such as with ub dwell." 

Waller. 

4. Of a coast or line of cliff: Standing out to 
the eye ; running out into prominence ; high 
and steep, abrupt, or precipitous. 

" And mingled with the pine trees bine 
On the bold cliffs of Ben-venue." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 5. 

5. Of type or handwriting : Conspicuous, 
easily read, ** A good, l>oId type." 

r Crabb tbns distinguishes between bold, 
fearless, intrepid, and undaunted : — “ Boldness 


Is positive ; fearlessness is negative ; we may 
therefore be fearless without being bold, or 
fearless through boldness. Fearlessness is a 
temporary state ; we may be fearless of danger 
at this, or at that time, fearless of loss, and 
the like ; boldness is a characteristic, it is 
associated with constant fearlessness. Intre- 
pidity and undauntedness denote a still higher 
degree of fearless ness than boldness: boldness is 
confident, it forgets the consequences ; infa’- 
p\dity is collected, it sees the danger, and 
faces it with composure ; undauntedness is 
associated with uu conquerable firmness and 
resolution ; it is awed by nothing. The bold 
man proceeds on his enterprise with spirit 
and vivacity ; the intrepid man calmly ad- 
vances to the scene of death and destruction ; 
the undaunted man keeps his countenance in 
the season of trial, in the midst of the most 
terrifying and overwhelming circumstances." 
(Cra&6 ; Eng. Synon.) 

B * As adverb : Boldly. 

‘ ' A nd be him answered* modi and bold.' 1 

Story of Gen. A Exod. (ed. Morris), 2,728. 

C- As suhsfa rcfii?e. Plur. (Formed by the 
omission of a substantive, such as persons, 
after the adjective.) Daring persoos ; as, " the 
bold 

D. In special phrases : 
r To make bold : To take the liberty of 
saying or doing something audacious. 

" I will make bold to »eud them." 

Shaketp. : Cymb., L 1 

“Making so bold . . .“—Ibid., Hamlet, v, a 
"I durst uot make thus bold with Ovid . , 

Dry den. 

bold-face, boldface, s. A term for 
an impudent person. 

" H jw now. boldfacel cries an old trot ; sirrah, we 
eat our own hens. I'd have you know ; what yoa eat 
you steal*' — V Estrange. 

bold-faced, a. Of a bold face ; generally 
in a bad sense ; impudent, shameless. 

"The other would be said any, after a little argu- 
mentation, and somewhat else ; but this boldfaced 
Shame would never havo done;”— Banyan : P. P., pt L 

bold-following, a. TEng. bold; follow- 
ing.) Poet, for M boldly following." 

" And faced grim Danger’s loudest roar, 
bold-following w here your father* led ! " 

Barm ; Addreu to Edinburgh. 

bold-spirited, a. Of a bold spirit; 
courageous, daring, valiant, brave. (Scott.) 

* bold, 3. [A.S. & O. Fries, bold = a house.) 
A house. 

"Hah bold hi cookede.” — Layamon, 7,094. 

* bold, * bolde, v.t. [From bold , a. (q.v.).j 
To render bold. [Bolden.] 

“ Folia* bolds the Greek?.* 

A. Hall: Tratul. of Iliad, iv. (1581.) 

* bolde-lych (ch guttural), adv. [Boldlv.] 
(Chaucer : C. T., 711.) 

* bol -den (1) (£r£-). * bol'-din, * bol -dyn 

(Scofc/i), v.t. [From bold, a., and suit! -e ?i = to 
make bold.] To render bold. (Prose ami 
poetry.) 

TI Now embolden is the word employed. 

"... being boldcncd with these present abilities to 
say more, . . . ’ — Atcham : School matter. 

" I am much too venturous 
In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden'd 
Under your promised pardon. 

Shaketp. : Hen. VIII., I. 2. 

* bol '-den (2), r.i. [Cf. O. Eng. bolnyn = to 
swell.) To swell threateningly. (Scotch.) 

" The wyndis welteris the se continually : 

The huge wall is boUlynnyt npoun loft. 

„ Doug. . Virgil, 74. 8. 

t bol'-der, s. [Boulder.j 

* bold-bcdc, s. [From bold, a., and hede = 
hood = state.] Boldness. 

"I fallen Is ai hi* boldhcd*." 

Owl and Xightingale. 514. 

bold'-ly, # bolde -ly, * bolde lych (ch 

guttural) (Eng.), * bauld -lie (Scotch), adv. 
[Eug. bold; -ly. In A.S. bealdlict, baidlice. ] 

1. In a good or in an indifferent sense: In 
a bold manner, daringly, audaciously, cour- 
ageously, valiantly, bravely. 

" Than may he bolde! y here up hi* heed." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 9,2*2. 
"... and the secret bounds 
Of Jealous Abyssinia boldly pierce.” 

Thomson Summer. 

2. In a bad sense : Impudently, with effron- 
tery. 

" For half so boldely can ther uo man 
S were and lye as a wominan can." 

Chfiucer : C. T., 5,809, 5,810. 

" Boldely, or malapertly. Ejfronfer, Cl F. pretump- 
tuosc. "—Prompt. Parr 


late, fat, f&re, •amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, woi'e, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, crib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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bold ness, * boldc -nesse (Eng.), bauld- 
ncss, * bituld'-nea (Scotch), s. [Eng bold; 

The quality of being bold. Specially — 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. 0/ persons: 

(1) In a good or in ar. indifferent sense: 

(«) Physical or moral courage, bravery, 
spirit, daring, intrepidity. 

" , . . that in nothing I shall be ashamed. but that 
with all bold it***, oa always, a o now also Christ shall be 
magnified In my body, whether it be by life, or hy 
dentil."— Phil. L 2 1 *, 

(&) Freedom, liberty of speech or action. 

** Great Is nt y boldnctt of s|K*ch toward you, great Is 
my glorying of you."— 2 Cor. vtl. 4. • 

(<•) Confidence ill God. 

" Having therefore, brethren, boldnrtt to enter into 
the holiest by the blood of Jesus." — Ueb. x. 18. 

(d) Self-assurauee, freedom from bashful* 
ness. 

" Wonderful is the ease of boldne In civil business ; 
what find? holdntt* What second and third 1 Boldness 
Ami yet boldnrts la a child of ignonmee and boseneaa, 
far lnfenour to other parte." — Bacon. 

(2) In a bad sense: Hardihood, shameless 
audacity or impudence. 

" BoldentMe, or humelyneiae (to-hornlynea, K.). 
Pretumpcio."— Prompt. Purr. 

2. Of things: 

(1) Of an enterprise : Necessitating courage, 
the offspring of courage. 

(2) Of figures in composition , pointing, 
sculpture , <£c. : The offspring of bold concep- 
tions. 

" The boldness of the figures Is to be hidden sometimes 
by the address of the j>oet. that they may work their 
effect ujam the mind."— Drydrn. 

IL. Mental Phil. : For definition see ex- 
ample. 

’’Boldness Is the power to speak or do what we intend, 
beforo others, without fear ur disorder."— Locke. 

bole (I), boal, s. [Etym. doubtful ] 

1. A square aperture in the wall of a houso 
for holding small articles ; a small press, 
generally without n door. 

" That done, he says, ' Now, now, Tls doue, 

And In the bonl beside the luro : 

.Now set the l word, good wife, goe ben. 

Bring from you boat a roasted hen, ' " 

Bamsay ■ Poem*. iL 520. 

2. A perforation through the wall of a house 
for occasionally giving nir or light, usually 
witli a wooden shutter instead of a pane of 
glass ; a window with blinds of wood, with 
one small pane of glass in the middle, instead 
of a easement. (Jamieson.) 

" ' Open the bote’ said the old woman, firmly aud 
haxtlly, to her daughterdmlaw, • open the bolt wi' 
speed. that I may see if this be the right Lord Ger* 
ftlduie.’ "—Scoff : Antiquary, eh. xxxii. 

A jierforation in the wall of a barn is 
called a barn-bole. 

* bole (2), 8. [Pull.] (Chaucer: Boethius (ed. 
Morris), p. 148, line 4,274.) ( Fordun , ii. 376.) 

bole (3), 5. [Icel. bolr; Dan. bul ; Sw. b&l = 
trunk of a man's body.] The round stem of a 
tree. 

” Hy bole of this hrode tre wo byde the here." 

£<ir. Png. A Hit. Poem* (ed. Morris); Cleanness, 621 
'* At thy firmest age 

Thou badst within thy bole solid contents. 

That might have rlhu'd the sides and plank'd the 

Of some fiagg'd admiral." Cotvper: I’anlley Oak. 

* bolo (4), s, [Boll.] (Mortimer.) 

bole (5), s. [In Ft. bol; Mod. Lat. bolus; from 
Gr. 0u> Ao? ( bolos ) = a clod or lump of earth.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The kind of clay described under II. if in, 

t 2. A bolus, a dose. [Bolus.] 

II. Min. Of the forms bole ami bolus ; A 
brownish, yellowish, or reddish coloured 
unctuous clay. It contains more or less 
oxide of iron, which is the colouring matter 
in It; there is besides nhout *24 per cent, of 
water. Dana ranks it as a variety of II alloy- 
flit e, but considers that some of the specimens 
belong to other varieties. 

* bole armoniac, bolo ormoniak, 

* bolo armeniaek, * bolo armcnio, 

* bolo armeny, * bol Armenian, s. 

Min. : An astringent enfth brought from 
Armenia. It was sometimes called Armenian 
earth. It was used as an antidote to poison 
end for staunching of blood, Ac. 

"A* bole armnniak, vtrdlfrrtes, boras." 

Chaucer: C. T. (ed. bkmt). The Chan. Terns. Talc. 780. 

" boleax, * bulax, s. [O. lccl. boZori.] A 
pokaxe. 

"Two boleaxy* greteand louge,"— Ociontan, 1,039. 


bo-lec'-tloa, s. IBalectiox.] 

boloctlon mouldings, s. 

Joinery : Mouldings surrounding the panels 
of a door, gate, Ac., and which project beyond 
ita general face. 

* bo -len, pa. par. ofbolge. [To-bollen, Bulge, 
Bulge.] 

bol-er-o, s. [Sp. bolero, bolero ; from bola = 
ball.] 

1. A favourite dance in Spain. It ia lively, 
in triple time, and slower than the fandango. 

2. The air to which it is danced. 

bdl-et’-lC, a. [Fr. boletique; from boletus 

S .v.).] Pertaining to, existing in, or derived 
3m boletus, a genus of fungi. 

boletlc-aeld, s. [Fr. acide boletique.] 
Chan. : An acid discovered by Braeonnot in 
the juice of Boletus fomentarius, var. pseudo 
igniarius. It has ainee been shown by Bolley 
and Dessagnes to ba identical with fumaric 
acid (q.v.). 

bol-e-tb-bi-us, ?. [From Lat. boletus, and 
Gr. fiioq (bios) — life, course of life.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles belonging to the 
section Branhelytra, and the family Tachy- 
poridse. The species, of which a number occur 
in Britain, are active little insects which live 
in decaying boleti and other fungi. 

bol-e-tus, s. [In Sp., Port , & ltal. boleto ; 
Lat. boletus; Gr. p^klajs (bolites) = a kind of 
flmgus ; 0<iAos (bolos) — a clod or clump of 
earth.] 

Bot. : A genus of fungi belonging to the 
order Hymeuomyeetes or Agaricallse. It may 
be distinguished at a glauee from Agaricus, 
by having the under-surface of the cap or 
‘•pileus 1 ' full of pores in place of its being 
divided in a radiated manner, as Agaricus is, 
into lamellae or gills. Seveml species occur in 
Britain and elsew here on the ground or on old 
trees. Boletus edit l is, B. granulotus, and B. 
subtomentosus are eatable. 

♦ boley, * bolye, * buala, s. [lr. buailli, 
buailidh = an ox-stall, a row-house, a dairy 
(O'-fieitfy).] A place situated iu a grassy 
hollow enclosed by man, in which to put 
cattle in the spring and summer months, 
while they are on the mountain pastures ; a 
place which ensures safety. (Henry Kinohan : 
In the Athaucum, No. 2,167, May 8, 1869.) 

. .to keepe theyr eattell, and to live themselves 
the most part ot tbe yeare in bol get. posturing upon 
the mountayn, and waat wild places."— Spenser : Stale 
Of Ireland. 

* bolgo (pa. par. bolen, bollen), v.i. [Buloe.] 

bol'-lde, 3. [Fr. bolide, from Lst. bvlidem , 
aecus of bolis ; Gr. 0oAic (holis) = anything 
thrown, a javelio, a flash of lightning.] 

Meteor. : A fire-ball dashing through the air, 
followed by a train of light; a meteor that 
explodes and scatters its small fragments. 

" Unlit is a great fiery ball, swiftly hurried through 
the. nr, and generally draw iug n (nil after it. Aristotle 
calls it v apra. There have often been Immense balls 
of till* kiud.— Mutchenbrorch. 

"They explode in small fragments aa bolides and 
fireballs have been observed to do. "—Proctor : Other 
Worldt, Ac., cb. lx., p. 192. 

• bol -i-monge, s. [Bullimong.] 

bo lir -l-aa-ite, s. [In Ger. bnlivlan, from 
Bolivia, or Upper Peru, a South American 
republican state lx* tween lat. 10* and 23’ S. and 
long. 57* 30' and 70‘ , *10'' N.] 

Min. : A mineral resembling Stibnito. It 
occurs rhombic, prisma and tufts sometimes 
finely columnar. T. ltiehter considers it an 
antimouial sulphide of silver. (Dana.) 

* bolke (1), s. [A S. bulca = a heap, a ridge.] 
A heap. 

" Bolke. or bepc. Cumulus, ocn-n«i "—Prompt. Parr. 

’ bolko (2), ’ bolk, s. [Frum bolkyn, v. 
(q.v.).] A belch. 

* bol-kyn, v.i. fc t. [A.S. bealcian, bealccttan 
= to belch.] [Belch, it] 

* bol-kyngo, * bul-kyngo, pr. par., a., &. s. 

[ Bulky n.] 

A. & B. As present j-articiple A participial 
adjective : (Sec the verb). 

C. Assubst.: Belching, eructation. 

" Bolkgnge. or bulky nge. Qrexit, eructuacio. C. F.* 
— Protnj tt. Parr. 


* boll (I), s. [From Dut. bol — a globe.] (Ball, 
Boil, Bowl, &c.] A head, a rounded top. 

" He wyll nocht want ane boll of Ijcit." 

Sir David Lyndtay, bk. Ill, 4,634. 

* boll (2), s. [In Wei. (but from Eng. ) bul, bulion 
= the seed-vessel of some plants, the hull ; N. 
and M. H. Ger. bolle=& seed-vessel of flax.] 
[Boln.] The M pod " or globular c&paula of a 
plant, specially of flax. 

* boll (3), * bolle, bole, s. [A.S. & O. Fries. 

holla, =a howL] 

L Ordinary Language: A bowl, specially a 
wooden one. 

" And brought eek with yow a bolle or a panne." 

Chaucer : C. T. (ed. Skeat), The Chan. 1'em. Tale. 1,210. 

IL Weights and Measures : 

1. As a measure: [In Gael. bolla=(\) a 
net or anchor-buoy, (2) a measure of capacity, 
as “ bolla mine ” = a boll of meal, ** holla bun- 
tata*’ = a boll of jiotatoea (Me Alpine : Gael. 
Diet.). But the Gael, bolla is simply the O. 
Eng. boll = a howl, and is in this case = a 
bowlful.] 

* (1) Originally : A bowlful, a bushel. 

*' He sent tbre bollls to cartage " 

Barbour (ed. fikeat) : Bruce, bk. ill., 21L 

* (2) Next : 

(a) A Scotch measure of capacity. Foi 
wheat and beans it contains four Winchester 
bust els ; for oats, barley, and potatoes, eix 
bushels. 

'* Of good barley pot eight bolts, that Is. about *ix 
English quarters, in a atone trough. "—Slfrrtimer. 

(b) A measure of salt of two bushels. 

2. As a weight: A boll of meal, 140 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

By an Act which came into operation on 
January 1, 1879, these and all other local 
weights and measures were abolished, aod 
uniformity in these respects established 
through the three kingdoms. 

* boll (4), 5. [Bowl.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

Bol land 1st, a. & s. [From Bolland, a 
Jesuit, see def.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to Bolland, a 
Jesuit of Tillemont, in Flanders, who com- 
menced a large work, the Acta Sanctorum, of 
which vol. I. was published iu 1643. , Five 
more were issued during his lifetime. After 
his death, ill 1065, the work was continued 
by Henschen, a Jesuit of Antwerp, who died 
in 1682, and Papebroch, also an Antwerp 
Jesuit, who died io 1714. 

B» As substantive (jd. Bolland ists) : The 
continuators of Bollond's .4<*a Sanctorum, 
which the original author did Tiot live to 
finish. [A.] 

"... very much tbe larger portion of the marvel* 
In the va*>t volumes of the BolUinditti. have melted 
away into the dim page of legend, . ifilinan ; Hitt. 
Jews, vol. 1. 

bol’-lard, $. & a. [Probably from bole = the 
steiu’of a tree.] [Bole (3).] 

A. As substantive : 

iVoufica? : 

1. A large post or bitt on a wharf, dock, or 
ou shipboard, for the attachment of a hawser 
or warp, in towing, docking, or warping. 

2. Ojlcn in the PI. (Bollards): A run die in 
the bow of a whale-boat around which the 
line runs in veering ; called also Loooer- 

IlKAD. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to a bollard in 
either of the two senses of the substantive. 
(See the compound.) 

bollard timber, s. 

Shipwrighting : A timber, one on each side 
of the bowsprit near the heel, to secure it 
laterally ; a kniglithead. 

* bolle, s. [A.S, bolla — any round vessel, 
enp, ]H>t, bowl, or messure ; Icel. boUi.) 
[Bowl.] A bowl. 

" Thogh hit he bot a l o**yn. a bolle. other a acole, 

A d)*ch« other a doblcr that drjpbtyu cues *cri»e<L" 
£ar. £ny. AllU. Poem* |cd MorrL») . CU annt**, 1.145-6. 

t boiled, a. [From boll (2), a. (q.v.).] 

1. Gen. : Swelled. 

2. Specially : 

(1) Of o jlmver : Having the petals of the 
corolla unfolded. In the subjoined example, 
bolletl is the rendoring not of a Heb. adjective, 
but of ft lleb. noun, *7723 (gibtol) = cither the 
calyx or the corolla of a flower. The literal 


boll, b6^; potlt, J<£wl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, eJfdst. -ihg, 
-elan, tian — shorn, -tlon, -slon — shun; -^ion, §ion - zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac, — b?!, d9L 
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rendering is : " for the wheat was on ear (= in 
ear) and the fl3x a corolla (i.e., possessed a 
corolla unfolded)." 

(2) Of sculptures : Embossed. 

M Piuaelea pyght ther ap«rt that profwt hltwene. 
And al boiled abof with biuuncues 4 lanes. " 

Ear. Eng. AUU. Poems led. orris}; Cleanness, 1,463-4. 

* bol'-len (!), v.t. [Boll.] 

* bol’-len (2), v.t, [From Dut. baUtn — to beat 
to death.] To beat to death. (0. Eng. £ 
Scotch . ) 

" And that samyn tyme hs tnke schlr James Stewart 
the lord of Lornis brother. & William Stewart, & pnt 
that m in nittia, and boUU thalm.” — Addicioun q f 
So*. Cornillu. p. s. 

8 bol len, 'bol-lnn, pa. par. [Bolge, Bulge.] 
Bulged, swollen. (CTutuaer.) ( Wycliffe (Pur- 
vey), 2 Tim., iii. 4.) 

* bol-let, «. [Bullet.] ( Spenser : F. Q., L 
vii. 13.) 

* bol'-ling (1), a. [From bollen, pa. par. of 
bo/tfe.] [Bollen, Bolge, Bulge.] Swelling. 
(Piers Plow. : Vis., vi. 218 — vii 204.) 

■ bol -ling (2), a. [From bole (3) (q.v.). Or 
polling, pr. par. of pole = to remove the poll 
or head, to clip, to lop.] [Poll.] A pollard 
tree, a tree with its top and its branches cut 
off (Often in the plural) 

* bol'-llt, pa. par. [Bollen.) (0. Eng. £ 
Scotch.) 

* bol -lynge, pr. par., a., £s. [Boiltno.] 

A. v E. As present participle and participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : Boiling ; ebullition. 

" Bollynge owere w pottya plawyn. Ebullicio, C. F.” 
^Prompt. Parv. 

- bolme, s. [Boom.] (Scotch.) (Doug.: Virgil, 
134, 30.) 

boln, 'bolne, v.i. [Icel .bolgja; Svr.bulna 
= to swell ; Dan. bolnc, bulne.) To swelL 
". . . and blosaume* boln* to hlowe." 

Gate, and the Oreen Knight, 511 

* bol-nande, pr. par. [Bolnyn.) 

* bolne, pa. par. [Bollf.n.] 

** Whom cold winter all bolne hid vnder ground. “ 

Surrey: ^Eneid, bk. ii.. «1«. 

* bol -nit, * boln’-yd, pa. par. [Bolnyn.] 

" Bolnyd. Tumidus.” — Prompt Pare. 

* bol'-nyii, v.i. [Dut bolne = to swell] To 
swell 

** Bolnyn'. Tumeo , turgeo, tumetco.” — Prompt. 

Parv. 

8 bol'-nyng, * bol-nynge, * bol-nande, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Boln, Bolnyn.] 

A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

“ As for bobaunce and boat and bolnande pryde.” 

Ear. Eng. AUit. Poem* (Morris) ; Cleanness , 173. 

C. As substantive : Tumefaction, swelling ; 
ft tumour. (Lit. £ fig.) 

“ Bolnynge Tumor.” —Prompt. Parr. 

"Alec to is the bolnyng of the hert" 

Henry tone: Orpheus, Moralitat, 

“ Bolnyngis hi pride."— Wyclife (Purvey), 2 Cor., 
rili. 20. 

Bo-l 6 gn '-a (pronounced Bo-lon -ya or Bo- 
lo'-na), 5. & a, [Ital. Bologna.] 

A. As substantive : A city of Italy, in lat 
44' 30' N., long. 11° 21' E. It was anciently 
called Felsina, and subsequently Bononia. 

B. As adjective : Made at Bologna ; found 
at Bologna. (See the subjoined compounds.) 

Bologna phial, s. 

Glass Manuf. : A small unannealed vessel 
of glas9, open at the upper end and rounded 
at the bottom end, which is thick. It will 
withstand a moderate blow on the bottom, 
but is cracked by dropping into it a small, 
angular piece Df flint. It is an example of the 
inherent strain and unstable static condition 
incident to unannealed glass. 

Bologna-phosphorus, s. A composi- 
tion made by powdering Bologna-stone and 
mniting it into sticks with gum. 

Bologna sausage, s. [Ital. salsiccia di 
Bologna.) A large sausage made Df bacon, 
veal, and pork auet, chopped fine and enclosed 
in a skin. 


Bologna stone, Bologna stone, s. 

Min,: A variety of Barytes, or, to use 
Dana's term, Barite (q.v.). It is a globular, 
radiated mineral, often of a reddish-grey 
colour, found at Mount Paterno, near Bologna. 
Heated with charcoal, it is phosphorescent. 
[Bologna-phosphorus. ] 

Bo-ldgn'-i-an (g silent), a. [From Bologna , 
and Eng. sutf. *«n.] Pertaining to Bologna; 
found at Bologna. 

Bolognian-spar, 3. 

Af in. : The same as Bologna-stone (q.v.). 

Bolognian-stone, s. [Bologna-stone.] 

bol-oph'-er-ite, $. [In Ger. bolopherit ; from 
Gr. 0u>Ao? (bolos) = a clod, a lump of earth, a 
lump of anything; ( phero) = to bear; 

and -He (Min.) (q.v.). 

Afin. ; The same as Hendenbergite (q.v.). 

bol'-ster, * bol -star, * bol -stir, ’ bol- 
Styr, s. & a. [A.S. bolster = a bolster, a 
pillow ; Sw. bolster — 3 bed ; Dan. bolster = a 
bed -ticking ; Icel. bolstr = a bolster ; (X. H.) 
Ger. polster ; O. H. Ger. bolstar, polstar. In 
Dut. there is bolster, but it is = a hull, a 
husk, a cod, a shell.) 

A. .4s substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something laid along ihe upper side of a 
bed to raise and support the head ; a pillow. 
The name is generally limited to that particu- 
lar pillow which is longer and more cylindrical 
than the others, and is placed beneath them. 

. . Mid pnt a pillow of coats' hair for bis bolster, 
and covered it with a cloth. —I Sam xix. 13. 

2. Any substitute for such an article of bed 
equipment. 

** Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster now. 

Or 'gainst the ripped bark of some broad elm 
Leans her uupillowed head." Milton : Cornu*. 

" Thia arm shall be a bolster for thy head ; 

IU fetch clean straw to make a soldier’s bed." 

Qay. 

3. Anything designed as a support to any 
other part of the bodily frame, or to fill up any 
vacuity. (Swift.) 

4. A pad Dr compress to be laid upon a 
wound. 

"The bandage is the girt, which hath a bolster in 
the middle, and the ends tacked firmly together."— 
Wiseman. 

H. Technically: 

Vehicles: The transverse bar over the 
axle of a waggon, which supports the bed, 
and into which are framed the atandards 
which secure the bed laterally. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) A bed-tool in a punching-machine. The 
perforated part on which a plate rests when 
the punch drives out the bur or planchet. It 
has an opening of the same size and shape as 
the punch itself. (Knight.) 

(2) A perforated block of wood on which 
sheet-metal is laid for punching. (Knight.) 

(3) The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spin- 
ning-frame. It forms a sleeve-bearing for the 
vertical spindle some distance above the 
lower bearing, which is called the step. 

(4) The part of a mill in which the axle-tree 
moves. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

3. Music : The raised ridge which holds the 
tuning-pins Df a piano. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A piece of timher adjoining the hawse- 
hole, to prevent the chafing of the hawser 
against the cheeks of a ship's how. 

(2) A cushion within the collar of a stay, to 
keep it from chafing on the mast. 

(3) A piece of wood or roll of canvas, upon 
which a rope rests, to keep it from chafing 
something or to give it a proper bearing. 

5. Carpentry : 

(1) A horizontal cap-pieca laid upon the top 
of a post or pillar, to shorten the bearing of 
the beam of a string-piece above. 

(2) One of the transverse pieces of an arch 
centering, running from rib to rib and sup- 
porting the voussoirs. 

6. Saddlery : A padded ridge on a saddle. 

’’ The bolster* ol a saddle are those parte raised upon 
the bows, to hold the rider's thigh.” — Par. Irict ionary. 

7. Ordnance: A block of wood fixed on the 
stock of a siege-gun carriage, on which the 
breech of the piece rests when it is shifted 
backward for transportation. 


8. .Railroad Engineering : The principal 
cross-beam of a railroad truck or car body. 

9. Civil Engineering : The resting-place of a 
truss-bridge on its pier or abutment 

10. Cutlery: 

(1) The shoulder of such instruments and 
tools as knives, chisels, Ac., at the junction 
of the tang with the blade or the shank, as 
the case may be. 

(2) A metallic plate on the end of a pocket- 
knife handle. 

B. As adjective: In any way pertaining to 
a bolster in some one of the senses given 
under A. 

bolster-case, s. A case to hold a bolster^ 

bolster-plate, s. 

Vehicles: An iron plate on the under side 
of the bolster, to diminish the wear caused by 
its friction on the axle. 

bol’-ster, 'bol’-stre, v.t. & i. [From bolster, 
s. (q.v.). In Ger. bolster a, polstern .) , 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) To support with a holster. 

" Bolstered with down »mid & thousand wftnta *— E. 
Darwtn: Botanical Garden. iL 77. 

(2) To pad out, to fill up, or furnish with 
padding. 

"Three pair o l stays bolstered below the left •boul- 
der r—Tatler, No. 24$. 

(3) To beat or strike with a holster. 

2. Fig. Of things not material : To support, 
to keep from falling or collapsing. (Contemp- 
tuously.) 

" We mfty be made wiser by the publlck persuasiona 
grafted in men’* minds. *o they be used to further the 
truth, not to bolster err our.” — Hooker. 

IL Med. : To hold together with a compress. 

" The practice of bolstering the cheeks forward doe* 
little service to the wound.'— Sharp. 

B. Jntrans. : To lie Dn the same bolster (?). 

" If ever mortal eyes do see them botiter 
More than their own!” Shakesp. : Othello . Iii. a 

C. In compounds or special phrases : 

* 1. To bolster out : To prevent from over' 
turning or collapsing. (Contemptuously.) 

"The lawyer sets hie tongue to sale for the bolstering 
out of unjust causes. '—Hukcwill. 

2. To bolster up: To support, to prevent 
from falling. (Contemptuously.) 

"It waa the way of many to bolster up their crazy 
doting consciences with confidences." — South. 

bol -Stered, pa. par. & a. [Bolster, v.) 

1. As participial adjective : Supported, sus- 
tained, held up. 

2. Swelled out. 

"The bolstered title tor abuae."— Xetc Monthly Mag. 
vol. lviii., p. <55. 

t bol'-Ster-er, s. [Eng. bolster ; -er.] A person 
who, nr a thing which supports the head, 
any other portion of the bodily frame, or any- 
thing material or immaterial. 

"To satisfy the bolstrrrr* of such lewdne^*." — Bp. 
Bancroft : Dangerous Positions, iv. 12. 

bol’-ster-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Bolster, v. 
A. & B. As pr. par. and particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those Df the verb. 

C. As substantive: 

1 . The act of supporting ; the state of being 
supported. 

"Crooked and unequal bodies are made tomeet with, 
out a miracle, by some iron bodies, or some benign 
bolstering*.”— Bp. Taylor : Artif. Handsomeness, p. 6 

2. Padding, stuffing. 

3. A pad, a cmn press. 

4. An encounter with bolsters between 
schoolboys in their dormitory. 

bolt (1), * bolte, s., a., A adv. [From A.S. bolt 
= a catapult ; Dan. bait = a bolt., a peg ; Dut 
bout = a bolt, a pin ; N. H. Ger. bolcen, boh 
= a bolt; M. H. Ger. boh; O. II. Ger. boh, 
poh = a bolt, an arrow ; Bret. boUt. Skeat 
thinks that the reference is to the roundness 
Df what is designated a bolt. (Def. A., 1.).] 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Properly : A kind of arrow with a round 
bob at the end of it ; any arrow'. [Bird-bolt.) 

(1) Literally : In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Figuratively : Anything capabla of in* 
flicting a mental wound. 


Gkte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot^ 
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M Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 

It fell upou • little western flower " 

Sfutketp ; Mid. Might'* Dream, li L 

% To make a boll upon anything: To taka 
the risk of anything. 

"I'll make ft shftft or ft bolt onV—Shakerp. : Mer. 
5 View, 111. -L 

2. A " thunderbolt.” 

" A* the bolt burets on high 
From the black cloud that bound it." 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, I. 12. 

3. The bar of a door. 

" 'Tls not In thee to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in." 

Shaketp. ; Lear, IL 4. 

i. Iron to fasten chains ; chains, fetters. 
"Away with him to prison ! lay bollt enough upon 
him. '— Shaketp. ; Meut. for Meat., v. L 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach.: A atout metallic pin employed 
for holding objects together, frequently acrew- 
headed at one end to receive a nut. There 
arc two principal classes of bolts : those 
which are intended for permanently fastening 
objects together, and movable bolts, such as 
lock, sash, door, and gate bolts. 

2. Locksmithing : That portion of a lock 
which ia protruded beyond or retracted within 
the case or boxing by the aetion of the key, 
and which engages with the keeper or jamb to 
fonu a fastening. The thick protruding por- 
tion is the bolt-head, and the flat part within 
the lock is the bolt-plate. 

3. Household Hardware : A movable bar 
protruded or retracted by hand to fasten or 
release a door, gate, window-sash, &c. 

4. Wood-working : 

(1) A rough block from which articles are 
to be made ; as, a bolt for riving iuto shingles, 
spokes, Ac. 

(2) A number of boards adhering together 
by the stub-shot. 

5. Fabric : A piece or roll of cloth ; a long 
narrow piece of silk or stulf. 

6. Naut. : The iron rod beneath a yard, to 
which a square sail is attached. 

7. Ordnance: An elongated solid projectile 
for rifled cannon, as the Whitworth and Arm- 
etrong guns. 

8. Bookbinding : The fold in the fore-edge 
and head of a folded sheet. 

y 0, Botany : 

(1) A " buttercup ; " any species of Ranun- 
culus (Prior.) 

(2) The Mountain Globe-flower, Trollius 
Europtnus. 

B. As adjective : Desigoed for a bolt ; operat- 
ing on a bolt ; in any way pertaining or relating 
to a bolt (See the compounds which follow.) 

C. As adrfrfi ; As a bolt (in the phrase 
which follows). 

II Bolt-upright : "Upright” as an arrow, or 
a bar of iron ; uubeudiugly. [Bolt-uprioht.] 

bolt-auger, s. An auger used by ship- 
wrights iu sinking holes for bolts. 

* bolt bag, s. A quiver. 

"HI* arrow *heucji they heard. Mid rattling noyae 
of bolt-bag t\n."—Phaer: Virgil, ok. ix 

bolt- boat, s. A strong boat for a rough 
Ben. 

bolt chisel, t. 

Mach. : A cold chisel for cutting off the 
extra length of a bolt ; a cross-cut cbisel ; a 
deep chisel with a narrow edge. 

bolt^cuttcr, s. 

Machinery : 

(1) A tool for cutting off bolts. It usually 
consists nf a sleevo with a radial cutter setting 
Inwardly and rntated around the bolt to be 
cut by means of a handle. 

(2) A mnehino for cutting the thread on 
bolts. 

bolt-extractor, s. A tool or implement 
for extracting bolts by a lifting force. 

bolt-feedor, s. 

Milling : A device for regulating tho rate of 
passage of the meal to the flour-bolt. 

* bolt-foot, a. A club-footed person. 

M Auld Boltfoot ride* Into tire rear. '—Scott. 

bolt hood (I), * bolt -bod, s. The tip 
o» head of a bolt or arrow. 

** Hec cujpl*, ft bolt-hed."— Wright : Toeab , p. 278. 


bolt-head ( 2 ), bolthead, a. 

Glass Manuf. : A long glass matrasa or re- 
ceiver with a straight neck. 

“Tbla Spirit abound* in salt, which may be *eparated 
by putting tb« liquor into a bolthead with a long 
narrow neck. Boyle. 

bolt-header, s. 

Mach. : A machine for s wagging down the 
end of a bolt-blank to form a head ; the form 
of this depends upon that of the die. 

bolt-making, a. Making, or designed 
for making bolts. 

Bolt -m/i king machine : A machine in which 
bolts are threaded and headed, though this is 
usually done iu separate machines, as the 
threading is done by cutters on the cold iron ; 
heading by swagging upoa the eod of the hot 
blauk. [Bolt-header, Bolt-th header.] 

bolt-rope, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Naut. : A rope arouQd the margin of a sail 
to strengthen it. 

B. As adjective: Designed for, or in any 
way pertaining or relating to a bolt-rope. 
(See the example which follows.) 

’ Bolt-rope needle : 

Naut. : A strong needle for sewing a sail to 
its bolt-rope. 

bolt-sawing, a. A word used only in 
the compound which follows. 

Bolt-sawing machine : 

Wood-working ; A machine for aawing anper- 
fluoua wood, such as comers, from stuff to be 
turned. It has an iron carriage with centres, 
between which the work is chucked while 
being fed to the circular saw. 

bolt-screwing, a. A word, used only in 
the compouod which follows. 

Bolt-screwing machine: A machine for cut- 
ting 9crew-threads on bolts, by fixing the 
bolt-head to a revolving chuck, and causing 
the end which it is required to screw to enter 
a set of dies, which advance as the bolt re- 
volves. A bolt-threader. 

bolt-strake, s. 

Shipbuilding : That strake or wale through 
which the beam-fas teuiugs pass. 

bolt-threader, s. 

Mach. : A machiue for cutting screw-threads 
on bolts. 

bolt upright, bolt upright, adv. 
[From bolt, adv. (q.v.), and upriyht.] 

\. In a strict sense: Straight as an arrow, 
and erect. Used — 

(1) Of persons : 

*' As I stood bolt upright upon one end, . . ." — 
Additon. 

t (2) Of things : 

“ Brush irou. native or from the mine, conslstetb of 
long striae, nl>out the thickness of a small kuittiug 
needle, bolt upright like the bristles of » stiff brush. 
—Or no. 

2. More loosely : Straight as an arrow but 
prostrate. ( Chaucer : C. T., 4,293.) 

bolt (2), s. [From bolt (2), v., or bolter, a.] 

Milling: A sieve of very flue stuff, for 
separating the bran aad coarser particles from 
flour. [Bolt (2), v., Flour-bolt.] 

bolt (I), rA. A i. [From bolt, s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally (of things material ) : 

1. To shut or fasten by means of a literal 
bolt. (Used of a gate or door, or anything 
similar.) 

2. To pin together, to fasten, though not by 
moans of a literal bolt. 

" That 1 could reach tbo axle, where the pins are 
Which boll this fnuue, that 1 might pull them out I” 
Ben Jonton. 

*3. To support hy iron bands. 

"... or bolted with ynie.*' 

/Vri Plate Vie., tL ISS. 

4. To put fetters upon a person. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of things material : To swallow the food 
without chewing it. 

"Some hawk* mid owls bolt their prey whole, and 
after an Interval of from twelve to twenty hour* dl*- 
gurgn pellet *.'— Darwin . Origin of Specie* led. 185#).. 
ch. xi.. p. 361 

2. Of things immaterial : 

(1) To fetter, to confine, to prevent progress. 


’* To do that thing that eod* all other deed* ; 

Which shackle* accideuts, and bolt* up change* 
Shake* p. : Ant A Cleop.. ▼. *. 

(2) To blurt out, to throw out precipitately. 

" I hate when rice can bolt her arguments. 

And virtue ha* no tongue to check her pride.' 

Milton Comu*. 160, 76L 

(3) To cause to start ; as, to bolt a rabbit, 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To start suddenly forward, aside, or In 
any direction, as if a bolt were unexpectedly 
withdrawn. Used — 

(1) Of a horse going off suddenly. 

" He biUtyl, sprung, and reared amain. " 

Scott : Lay gf the Lott Mimtrel, lv. 12. 

(2) Of auy other auitnal than a horse. 

"As the bouse was all in a Same, out bolt* a mom 
from the ruins, to save herself.''— L' Ettrange 

(3) Of a man. 

(а) Literally : 

"They erected a fort, and from thence they bolted 
like beasts of the forest. "—Bacon. 

(б) Figuratively : 

" I have reflected on tboso men who from time to 
time have shot themselves into the world. 1 have 
seen many successions of them ; some bolting out upon 
the stage with vast applause, and other* biased off" — 
Dry den. 

* bolt (2), * boult, v.t. [O. Ft. buleter, for 
* 6 ureter — I tal. burattare ; Ital. buratto = a 
fine transparent cloth, a meal-sieve. Tha 
older spetling is boult, and there ia no con- 
nection with bolt (1), v.] [Bolter (2), s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To separate the coarser from the 
finer particles of anything, Spec., thus to sepa- 
rate bran from flour by means of a bolter, or 
in any other way. 

•* Saying, be now had boulted all the floure.” 

Spenser : P. Q II. lv. 24. 
"Tbe fann'd snow. 

That's bolted hy tbe northern blast twice o>r." 

Shtikeep. : ITiiir. Tale. iv. 4. 

2. Fig. : To examine by sifting, used, Spec., 
of the search after truth. Often followed by 
out. 

“ It would be well bolted out, whether great refrac- 
tions may not be made upon reflections, ea upon direct 
beams.”— Bacon. 

II. Law : To discuss or argue casea privately 
for the sake of improvement in one 'a know- 
ledge aod skill in the law. 

" The Judge, or jury, or parties, or the counsel, or 
attorn lea, propounding questions, beats and bolt* ont 
tbe truth much better than when the witness deliver* 
only a formal series .”— a a le. 

bdlt -ant, pr. par. [Boltino.] 

Her. : Spriugiog forward. (Used of a hart* 
or rabbit). 

* boltc, s. [From &olf, boult, v.] 

* O. Law : A moot. (Stowe: Sur. of London , 
p. 59.) 

bolt -ed, pa. par. [Bolt (1), v.] 

"At evening, till «t length tbe frewiug blast 
Tluit sweeps tbe bolted shutter, summons borne 
Tbe recollected powers; . . 

Coteper : Talk, tk. |V. 

t bol-tel, 5 . (Boultine, Bowtel.] 

In Architec. : A name giveu to a convex 
moulding, such as an ovolo. (Gici/f.) 

t bolt -er (1), s. [From bolt (1), v.J 

1. One who bolts, a horse that runs away. 

" Tho engine may explode or be a bolter."— ThacM- 
erag : Paru Sketch Book. p. 244. (,V.A\/).l 

2. One who auddeuly breaks away from his 
political party. 

bolt-cr (2), • boult -cr, s. [From 6olf 
(2), v.] 

1. One who bolts or sifts meal. 

2. A sieve or strainer to separate the finer 
from the coarser particles of anything. Spec., 
an instrument to separate meal from bran and 
husks. 

” Dowln*. filthy dowlea: I have given them ftw*y to 
bftkere’ wives, and I bey h»ve made bolter* of them.”— 
Shakesp. : I Hen. / I*., ill. a 

-3. Tho fabric of which auch sieves are 
made. 

boltcr-clotb, boultcr-clotk, s. The 

aaine as Bolter (2), 3. 

"SeJirseil through <i line boulter -doth."— Henry 
Cogan. Jlaeen of Health, p. 125. 

t bolt bred, a. [Blood-bolteued.] 

bolt -ing (I), pr. par., a., & s. [Bolt (1), r.] 
A. As present participle d atijectivc: 

1. Ordinary language : (See tho verb). 


bSU, b pbilt, J<ft*l; oat, 9011, chorus. 9hin, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, aa; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-tlan = ih^iL -tlon, -slon = shiin; v tion, -slon — zhun. -tious, slous, -clous — shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — b9l, dpi 
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2. Her. : The same as boltant (q.v.). 

B. -4s substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of fastening with a bolt. 

2. The act-of starting off suddenly. 

* II. 0. Law : A private arguing of cases In 
the Inns of Court. (IHuirfori.) 

bolt -ing (2), pr. par., a., k s. [Bolt (2), ».] 
A* & B. As present jxirticiple <£ particip. adj. : 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of aifting. 

*’In the baiting and sitting oi fourteoa years of 
power wid favour, all that came out could not be pure 
deAl." — Wot ton. 

2. Law: Private arguing of cases for legal 
practice, in a less formal way than is done iu 
moots. 

bolting chest, a. The inclosure or case 
of a flouriug-bolt. 

bolting cloth, s. Cloth of hair or other 
substance with meshes of various sizes for 
sieves. 

bolting-house, s. The place where meal 
la sifted. 

" The Jade la returned u white, and as powdered, as 
If she had been at work in a bolting-house. —DtnnU. 

bolting-hutch, s. 

1. Literally : A tub or box into which flour 
or meal is bolted. 

2. Figuratively : Any receptacle. 

*' That boiling-hutch of beastliness, that swollen 
parcel of dropsies."— Shakesp. : 1 Ben. JV., ii. 4. 

bolting-mill, s. A machine iu which 
flour is separated from the offal of various 
grades. 

bolting-tub, s. A tub to sift anything 
In ; a bolting-hutch. 

" The larders have been search'd, 

The bake-houses and bolting-tub, the ovena” 

lien Jonson : Magn. Lady. 

bol-tdn'-i-a* s. [Named after J. B. Bolton, 
an English botanist who lived in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Asteracere (Composites), and the sub- 
order Tubuliflorse. The species, which are few, 
are pretty herbaceous plants from North 
America. 


bol -ton-ite, s. [Named from Bolton, in 
Massachusetts, where it is found.] 

Min. : A variety of Olivine. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) A variety of Forsterite, distinguished 
from the most typical variety of the species 
by being coloured instead of white. (Dana.) 

* bolt -sprit, s. [Corr. from bowsprit (q.v.).] 

. *’ Her boltsprit kissed the broken waves.” 

Scoff : Lard of the Ules, L 14. 

bo -lus, s. k n. [Lat. bolus = a bit, a morsel ; Gr. 
/3wAos (botos)= (l) a clod or lump of earth ; (2) 
a lump of anything.] 

A, As substantive ; 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Id the sense II. 1. Med., but gene- 
rally more or less contemptuously. 

** A complicated heap of ills. 

Despising boluses and pills." Swift. 

2. Fig. : Anything unpleasant to take, any- 
thing mentally unpalatable. 


... bo that if 1, acting on tbe apothecary's prece- 
dent of repet at ur fusustus, had endeavoured to ad- 
minister another bolus or draught of expostulation, he 
would have . . . f'—De Quincey : Works (2nded.),L 67. 

II. Technically: 


1. Med. : A form of medicine in which the 
ingredients are made up iuto a soft mass larger 
than a pill, but, pill-like, to be swallowed at 
once. 


2. Min. : The same as bole (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Containing a bolus. [II. I.] 

" Surrouaded thus by bolus, pill. 

And potion glasses." 

Bur /a: Poem on Life. 

* bolwes, s. pi. [A corruption of Eng. balls, 
pi. of ball == 11 the hard round heads of the 
wort” (CocLiyne).] A uame for a plant, Cen- 
taurca nigra. (Britten £ Holland.) 

* bo -ly, s. [Bole (1).] 


* bolye, s. [Boley.] 


• bolyyn (pr. par. bolyyngc), v.t. [Boil, t\] 

" tiolyyn or boylyn. Bullior— Prompt. Pare. 
’\^olyynge or boylyngc of pottya or otbere lyke. 
Bullicso, bullor.' 0 — Prompt. Pare 


bom, s. [See def.] Name of African origin, 
used loosely fey any of the larger boas. The 
word appears to have been carried from Africa 
to the New World by the Portuguese. (N.E.D.) 

bomb (final b silent), s. k a. [In Fr. bombe ; 
Sp., Port., k Ttal. bomba = a bomb, &c.; from 
Lat. &077i&us — a humming or buzzing sound.] 
A. As substontiire : 

L Ordinary language : 

* 1. Gen. : A buiumiug, booming, or buzzing 
aound produced iu any way, as, for instance, 
by the vibration of metal. 

"An upper chamber, being thought weak, was sup- 
ported by a pillar of iron, of the bivness of one's arm in 
the midst ; which, if you bad struck, would make a 
little flat noise in tbe room, but & great bomb in the 
chamber beneath." — Bacon. 

2. Specially: 

(1) In the same aense as II., 1, 
t (2) The stroke upon a belL 
IL Technically: 

1. Ordnance: The same as a bomb-ahell ; a 
hollow iron ball, spheroid, or anything similar, 
filled with gunpowder, and provided with a 



time or percussion fusee. It is fired from a 
mortar or howitzer. Bombs were nsed at the 
aiege of Naples in 1434. Mortars for throwing 
bombs were cast in England in 1543. Bombs 
are now generally called shells, though the 
word 6om6 is not the least obsolete in the 
words bombard, bombshell, bombardier, kc. 
[BoMa-sHELL, Carcase, Case-shot, Grenade, 
Shell.] 

2. Geol. : A bomb, or, more fully, a volcanic 
bomb, is a bomb-like mass of lava, spherical, 
pear-shaped, or more irregular in form, and of 
various sizes, from that of an apple to that of a 
man's body. Bombs exist in the viciuity of 
recent or of extinct volcanoes or lava flow's, 
and are supposed by Mr. Darwin to have been 
produced by a mass of viscid scoriaceous 
matter projected with a rapid rotatory motion 
through the air. Lyell makes them a modifi- 
cation of basaltic columns divided by cross 
joints. They may be seen near the prison in 
Edinburgh, or the flat-tipped basaltic hills of 
Central India, and elsewhere. Old volcanic 
rocks made up of a series of bombs fitting each 
other are sometimes called concentric nodular 
basalt. 

"... to conclude that the3« bombs are connected 
with tbe trap-eruption of the neighbourhood." — 0. J. 
Ueol. Soc., xi., pt. i., 404. 

B. As adjective: Consisting of a bomb; 
containing, or iu any way pertaining or re- 
lating to a bomb. (See the compounds.) 

bomb-chest, s. 

Mil. mining: A kind of cbest filled with 
bombs, or in soma cases only with gunpowder, 
buried in the earth, and desigued to be ex- 
ploded at a predetermined moment and blow 
up those who may be above and around. 

bomb-ketch, s. 

Naut. : A small, strongly-built vessel, ketch- 



ngged, on which one or more mortars are 
mounted for naval bombardments. It is called 
also Bomb-vessel. 

bomb-lance, s. 

Whale-fishing : A harpoon which carries a 
charge of explosive material in its head. In 


one form of the weapon the arrangement ia 
that when the harpoon strikes tbe " fish,” the 
bar, which is pivoted obliquely in the head of 
the instrument, shall serve to release a spring 
acting on the hammer, which tlieu explodes 
the cap and bursts the charge-chamber. 

bomb-proof, a. k s. 

A, As adjective : So atrocgly built that it ia 
proof against the momentum of bomb-shells, 
whether striking it laterally or descending on 
it from above. 

B. As substantive. Fortif. : A structure iu 
a fortification of the kind described under A. 

bomb-shell, s. 

1. Ordnance: The same as Bomb, II. I.(q.v.). 

2. Her.: The same as Fire-ball (q.v.). 

bomb-vessel, s. The same as Bomb- 
ketch (q.v.). 

"Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-vessels, hope 
to succeed against a place that baa in its arsenal 
gallics and men of war.' — Addison on Italy, 

* bomb (final b silent), v.t. k i. [Bom a, s.] 

A, Traps . : To attack with bombs, to bom- 
bard. 

“ Oar king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilst Vllleroy. who ne'er afraid la. 

To Bruxelles marches on secure. 

To bomb the monks, and scare the ladles." 

Prior. 

B. Intrans. : To emit a humming, buzzing, 
or other similar sound. 

bom-ba’-^e-ce, s. [From Mod. Lat. bombax, 
genit. bombacis (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A section of the order Sterculiacese 
(Sterculiads). Type, Bombax (q.v.). 

bom-ba -ceous [as shus), a. [From Mod. 
Lat. 6omftar, genit. bombacis (q.v.).] Pertain- 
ing to plants of the genus Bombax. 

"The Leguminous and Bomba ceous orders. "—Bates : 
Naturalist on the Amazon, p. 139. 

* bom -ban^e, 5. [Bobaunce.] Pride, arro- 
gance. 

"Come prykand with born.ance.’'—B. C. de Lion, 
4.494. 

bom-bar d, * bom-barde, a. k a. [In 

Ger. & Fr. bonibarde ; Sp., Port., ltal., & Low 
Lat. bombarda ; from Lat. 6cm6us.] [Bomb.] 

A, As#u5sfantii?6: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. I. (q.v.), 

"The capitaine with all his retinue departed, leuyng 
behynd the ordinaunce of bombardett, curtaines, and 
demy curtaux, slinges, canons, volgcrs, and other or* 
dinaunce, . . ."—Ball: Ben. VIII., an. 16. 

t 2. An attack with bombs ; a bombard- 
ment. (Poet.) (Barlow.) 

* 3. A large can or any similar drinking 
vessel for carrying beer or other liquor. 

The poor cattle yonder are passing away the time 
with a cheat loaf, and a bombard of hroken beer.”— 
Ben Jonson : Masques. 

IL Techniccdly: 

* 1. Ordnance: A mortar of large bore for- 
merly in use to throw stone-shot. One has 
been known to project a mass 3 cwt, in weight, 

"They planted iu divers places twelve great bom- 
bards, wherewith they threw huge stones into the air " 
— £ notice. 

2. Music: 

(a) A reed stop on the organ, usually 
among the pedal registers, of large scale, rich 
tone, and often on a heavy pressure of wind. 
(Stainer and Barrett.) 

*(b) A kind of large trumpet. 

"A soune of bombards and of clariouae." — Gower, 

liL asa 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of persons: Having the office of carrying 
bombards or liquor cans. [Bombard-man.] 

2. Of language : Inflated, pompous. [Bom- 
bard-phrase.] 

* bombard-man, s. A person who car- 
ried liquor in a bombard or can. [Bombard, 
A., I. 3.] 

" . • • *nd made room for a bombard man, that 
brought bouee for a countrey lady or two. that fainted, 
he a;ud. with fasting. . . B. Jonson: Masques. 
Lore Restored, 

bombard-phrase, s. Inflated phrase- 
ology. 

" When they are poors, and banish'd must throw by 
Their bombard-phrase, and foot, aud half foot words.” 

B. Jonson : Borace ; Art of Poet r it. 

bom-bar d, v.t. [From fcomftnni, s. (q.v.) In 
Sw. bombardera ; Dan. bombadere; Dut. b<ym- 
bardecren ; Ger. bombar dire n ; Fr. bombarder ; 


tate, at. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet. here, camel, her. there; pine. pit. sire. sir. marine; go, pot. 
or, wore, w<?if, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. co = e, ey = a. au = kw. 
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0p. ft Port, homhardear; Ital. fiomhardarc.] 
To attack with bombs. 

"Tbs same [Admiral John Berkley], who with his 
fleet bombarded ami hurnt down Dieppe In France, Mid 
bombarded Havre de (>r»ce, in the tam* country. In 
July, 1649."— Wood : Athena U xon. 

bom bard'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Bombard, v.) 

bom bard i-eal, a. [Eng. bombard; -ical.) 
Thundering, likea piece of ordnance. (Blount.) 

"He that entitle* himself . . . with other such 
bomburdicaU tl tlea " — Uowell : Letter* , No. 31. 

bom bar-di er, t bom-bar-de'er, s. « a. 

[In Sw. bombarderare ; Dan. bombardcrer; 
I)tit., Ger., it Fr. bombardier ; Sp. howhardero ; 
Port, bontoardeiro ; Ital. bombardiers] 

A. Jjf substantive : 

1. Mil. : A non-commissioned officer In the 
artillery employed chiefly io serving mortals 
and howitzers. In the British army several 
are attached to each company of artillery. 

2. Gen. : Any artilleryman. 

"The bombardier tussce his ball sometimes Into the 
midst of a city with a design to All all around him 
with terrour and combustion." — Taller. 

B. adjective : Operating like tha military 
functionary described under A. (Sea the 
compound.) 

bombardier-beetles, s. pi. 

Entom. : The English name given to the 
predatory beetles of the genus Braehious 
(q.v.). Tha name is given because these 
animals, when disturbed, emit from the ex- 
tremity of their abdomen a discharge of acrid 
amoke or vapour of pungent odour, and at- 
tended by a perceptible report. About five 
species occur in Britain. The best known is 
Brachinus crepitans. 

bom-bard'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Bom- 
ba nn, v .] 

A- & B. j4s pr. par. £ participial odj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : The act or oparatioo of 
attacking with bombs. < 

. , to the present perfection of puunery, can- 
mmceririg, mining, Acf— Burke : A Ffn- 

dication of Fatural Society. 

bom bar-di -no, a. [Ital. bombardino, dimin. 
of bombardo (q.v.).] 

M usic : A amall bombardo. 

bom bard'-ment, s. [Fr. & Dan. bora&ardc- 
msnt ; Port, bombardeamento ; Ital. bombarda • 
meafo.] An attack made upon a fortified place 
or open city by throwing bombs into it. 

"The project of carrying the fort of Katanga by 
assault was now relinquished. And recourse was had 
to ft fiomiordiweMt."— DffjOH : Bist. Brit. India, 1L 38. 

bom bar-do, s. [Ital. bombardo.] 

Music: A medbeval wind instrument, a 
large and coarse species of nboe, and the fore- 
runner of the oboes of smaller and finer make. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

bom bar -don, s. [From Ital. bombardo (?).] 
Music : A brass instrument not unlike on 
opliiclcide in tone. 

• bom base, bam'-ba^e, e. [Bombast.] 
Cotton. (Ltmgham : Garden of Health.) (Syl- 
vester, du Bartas.) 

bom’-ba-sin, s. k a. [Bombazin.] 

bom' bast, s. & a. [In Ger. bombast. Cognate 
wilh Lat. bombyx, in tha aeuse of cotton.] 
[Bombyx.] 

A. >fs substantive: 

1. The cotton plant. 

" Bombast, the cotton-plant growing In A»U.~— 
fhilhp i ; The Few U'orfd of Words. 

*2. Tha cotton wadding with which gar- 
ments of the Elizabethan period were atutled 
ami lined. 

"(Vrtftln I am there wa* never any kind of apnarvl 
ever Invented that could more dUnruportUm the ixxly 
of man than these doublets, atullfil with four, live, or 
■ix pound ut bombast at the lenat,"— Stubbes ; TheAnat. 
Of Abuses, p. 23. (Trench.) 

3. Inflated speech, fustian; high-sounding 
words ; magniloquent language. (Used on 
subjects which do not properly admit of it, 
with tlio effect of being not sublime but 
ridiculous.) 

"... h hunt) ml Mid sixty line* of frigid bombast." 
—Macaulay : f hit. Eng.ch xlx. 

B. As atijertive : Fustian, pretentions, sug- 
gesting the idoa of something great, but with 
that greatuess made up of what Is little 
worth . 


" He, as loving his own pride and purposes. 

Evades them, with a bombast circumstance 
Horrihly stuffd with epithets of war." 

Stokes p. ; OtheUo, t. I. 

t bom-bast’, v.t. [From bombust, s. (q.v.).] 
To slutt out, to choose what is really meagre, 
to look of imposing bulk. (Used chiefly iu a 
figurative aeusa.) 

“ Then strives be to bombast his feeble lines 
With far-fetebd phrase." 

Bp. Ball : Satires, I. A 

t bom-bas-ted, pa. par. & a. [Bombast, v.] 

” For Leonti nus Gorgias, that bombast ed sophister. 
the greatness of Ills learning was rather tu the people's 
false opinion and nscriptiuu, than in his own true 
possession,"— Fotherby ; Atheomastix. p. 1JK). 

bom-bAs -tic, * bom-bas -tiek, * bam- 
bas'-ticlc, a. [Eng. bombast; -ic.] Inflated; 
high-sounding in language but slender in 
meaning ; characterised by fustian. 

» “ Bambastick phrases, solecisms, absurdities, and a 

thousand monsters of a scholnstlck brood, were set on 
foot." — Shaftesbury. 

bom-bAst'-I-cal, a. [Eng. bombastic; -ai.J 
The same as Bombastic. 

bom bast -l-oal-ly, adv. [Eng. bombasficai ; 
-ly.\ Iu a bombastic manner, pompously. 

t bom -bas-try, s. [Eng. bombasf; - ry .] The 
aauie as bombast, s. (q.v.). 

" Bombust ru and buffoonery, by nature lofty and 
light, soar highest of all."— Swift : IntrodL Tale of 
a Tub. 

bom -b Ax, s. [In Sp. bombast ; Lat. bombyx 
— (1) the silk-worm, (2) silk, (3) cotton ; Gr. 
p6nPv£ (bombux) =■ (1) the si Ik- worm, (2) silk.] 

Bot. : Silk-cotton tree. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Sterculiacete (Stereu- 
liad^X and the section Bembaceae. Bombaxpen- 
tandrum is the cotton-trea of India. The fruit 
is larger than a awan's egg, and when ripe 
opens in five parts, displaying many roundish 
pea-like seeds enveloped in dark cotton. This 
tree yields a gum, given in conjunction with 
spice's in certain stages of bowel-complaints. 
B. ceiba, the Five-leaved Silk-cotton tree, rises 
to a great height. Its native country is South 
America and the adjacent West India Islands, 
where its immense trunk is scooped into 
canoes. 

bom'-ba-zet, bom'-ba-zette, $. [Compare 
bombarm.] 

Fabric: A kind of thin woollen eloth. 

bom-ba-zin, bom -ba-zme, bom '-ba- 
sin, s. [In Sw., Ger., & Fr. boitibasin ; Dut. 
bombazign; Sp. bombast; Port, bombazina; 
Ital. bowbopirto ; Lat. bombycinum = silk- 
weaving, bombycinus — silken, from borribyx 
(q.v.).j 

Fahric: A mixed silk and woollen twilled 
stuff, the war]) consisting of silk and the weft 
nf worsted. It was manufactured first at 
Milan and next in France, but now it is no- 
where made better or in larger quantities 
than in Britain. (M*Culloch, £c.) 

* bom'-be-Sie, s. [Corrupted from Eng. bom- 
ber ut, or directly from Sp. bombast.] Bom- 
bazin. 

bom bic, a. [From Lat. bombyx, and Eng. 
aulllx -ic. J Pertaining to or derived from a 
" bombyx " or silk- worm. [Bomoyx.] 

"The moth of the allk-wono ejects n liquor which 
nppmm to contain a peculiar acid, called fiom&icacld." 
— Mrs. Mitred ; Conn, on Chcm. (1811), IL 336. 

bom -bi-d.80, s. pi. [From Lat. bombns (q.v.).] 

Fntom. : A family of Hymenopterous in- 
sects. containing tha Humble or Bumble- 
bees. [Bombus.) 

t bom'-bil-atc, v.i. [From Low Lat. bombilo, 
nil error for bombito — to buzz, to hum, from 
Iambus - a buzzing.] To make a humming or 
murmuring sound. 

* bom -bil-a-tion, • bom bu-la -tion, s. 

[Eng. bombilat(e): -ion. In Lat. bomhitatio 
not bomhilatio = humming.] [BoMaiLATE.] 
Sound, noise, report 

" How to abate the rigour or •llciice the AootAtfaffon 
of jiuiik, A way 1* wild tu la) by borax and butter mix t 
lu a due proportion.^ "—Browne : I'. Err. 

* bom bil -i-ous, # bom-byl I-oiis, n. 

[From Low Lat. bombilo.] [Bomdilatf.] 
Emitting a humming or murmuring sound. 

" The wherne or burret-fly la vexatious . . . not by 
etln King, but by it« bombilious noise." — her ham. 


bom -bill, s. [From Eng. bonibilate (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : Buzziog noise. 

2. Fig. : Boastiog. 

'* For all your bomblll y'er warde a little we." 

Polwarts Fly ting, I Fatson's Csll UL 6. 

# bom-bi-na -xion, s. The aama as Bombil- 

ATION. 

" Humble-bee* whose bomMnatton may be heard a 
considerable distance ."— Kirby <t Spense : Entomology 
ch xxiv. 

• bombing, pr. par. & a. [Booming.) 

As participial adj. : Humming, murmuring 

" Wbat over-charged piece of melancholy 
Is this, hreaks In between my wishes tnns. 

With bombing sighs 1 " B. Joruon .- Masques. 

bom-bo -lo, b. [From ItaL bambolo = &n 
infant (?).] 

Gloss : A apheroidal retort in which camphor 
is sublimed. It ia made of thin flint-glass, 
weighs about one pound, and is twelve inches 
in diameter. It ir heated in a sand-bath to 
250° Fah., which is gradually increased to 
400®. [Campiiob.J 

* bom'-bon, v.t. [Bummyn.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bom-bu-la'-tlon, s. [Bombilation.] 

bom -bus, s. [From Lat. bombus ; Gr. poppas 
(bombos) = a humming or buzzing. (Imitated 
from the sound).] 

Entom. : A genus of Apidse containing the 
humming bees. They are social, but live in 
much smaller communities than the hive bee. 
There are among them male, female, and 
neuter individuals. Bombus terrestris is the 
common black-and-white banded Humble-bee ; 
B. hortorum, like it, but smaller, and with 
tha hinder part of the thorax and the base of 
the abdomen yellow, is often confounded with 
it. B. muscorum, yellow, with the thorax 
orange, is the Carder-bee ; and B. lapidariu s 
is the Ited-tailed bee. It is called the lapidary 
from its making its nest in stony places. 
[Humble-bee.] 

bom by'-9f-daa, e. pi. [From Lat. bombyx , 
genit. bombycis; and suffix -id®.] [Bombyx.] 

Entom. : A family of moths. They hava 
only rudimentary inaxilke, small palpi, and 
bipeetiuated antenme. The caterpillars ara 
generally hairy, and spin a cocoon for tha 
protection of their chrysalis. The British 
genera are Saturnia, Lasiocampa, Odonestis, 
Uastropaeha, and others. [Bombyx.] 

bom-bjr-^ir-la, s. [From Mod. Lat. bombyx, 
genit. bombycis = . . . silk, and auffix - ilia. 
Named from the silky plumage.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to tha 
family Anipelida* and the sub-family Ampe- 
liiue. Bombycilla garrula is the Bohemian 
Chatterer or Common Waxwing, by some 
called Ampelis garrula. [Amfelis, Chat- 
terer, Waxwing.] 

bom by9'-i nous, o. [Lat. bombycinus; from 

bombyx, s. = the silk-worm ailk.J 

[Bom hyx.] 

1. Made of silk, silken. (Coles.) 

2. Of the colour of the silk-worm, trans- 
parent, with a yellow tint. 

" The bomb, urinous colour of the skin."— Dartrin .* 
Zootwmia. II. 6. 

bom byl i dfe, bom byl'-i-i-dsQ, s. pi. 

[From Mod. Lat. bombyli{us) (q.v.) ; Lat. pi. 
sulflx -id®.] 

Entom. : A family of insects belonging to 
the order Diptera, and the sul>-ordcr Brachy- 
cera. They have a long proboscis and much 
resemble humble-bees, with which however 
they have no real affinity, differing from them 
among other important respoets in having only 
two wings They fly very swiftly. The typical 
genus is Bombylius (q.v.). 

bom byl'-i-ous, n. [BoMniLioua.] 

bom byl’-i-iis, <. [From Gr. 0 om0)'Aioc (bom? 
hid io.i) = a buzzing insect, possibly either a 
humble-bee or a gnat] 

Entom. : The tjqueal genus of the family 
Bombylidrc nr Bonibyliidic (q.v.). The sjieeies 
aro sometimes called* Humble-bee Hies. 

bSm b£x, s. [Lat. bombyx = (I) the silk- 
worm, (2) silk, (3) any fine fibre such as cotton ; 
Gr. 0op/3i»f (bom hux) — (l ) the silk-worm, (2) 
silk, (3) part of a Ante.] 


boil, bo^; ptfiifc, cat, 9011 , cborus, 9bln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, a$; expect, Xenophon exist. -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan =shan. -tlon, -slon — shun; -^ion, -slon = zhun. clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc. -dlo, Ac. = bel, dpi. 
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bomespar— bonchretien 


Entom. : A genus of moths, the typical one 
of the family Bonibycidre. Bombyx mori is the 
Bilk-worm. It came originally from China. 
[Silk- worm.] B. cynthia ia the Arrindy Silk- 
worm of India. 

borne spar, 5 . [From Sw, & Dan. bom — a 
bar with which to shut a gate, a boom ; and 
spar, i.e., a spar of wood, not a mineral spar.] 
A spar of a larger kind. 

"Romexpars the hundred, containing one hundred 
and twenty . . . to s.”— Race*. A. 1670, p. 7. {Jamieson.) 

* bom -ill, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Apparently 
a cooper's instrument [qu. wimble ?], as it is 
conjoined with cche, i.e., adze. (Aberd. Reg.) 
(Scotch . ) (Jamieson . ) 

* bon (1), 5. [Bane.] Bane, injury. (Scotch.) 

” Old Saturn his cloudy courss had gon. 

The quhllk bad beyu bath l>cst and byrdis bon." 

Wallace, lx. 7. MS. {Jamieson.) 

* bon (2), s. [A. 8. ban = a bone.] A bone. (Sir 
Ferumbras, ed. Herrtage.) [Bone.] 

* bon (3), s. <& a. [From lcel. bdn = boon. Cog- 
nate with Sw. bon ; O. Eng. bene — prayer.] 
[Boon.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Boon. 

” His felau asked his bon. 

And prayed Godd for hi a mercy e." 

Homilies in I'erse (ed. Skeat 4 Morris), L 20®, 210. 

2. Prayer. 

" Our Lauerd rrannte^ it ue son. 

Yef sawel bel be ia our 6 on." 

Homilies in Terse. 1L 65, 66. 

B. As adjective : Obtained by prayer or 
solicitation ; borrowed. (0. Scotch.) 

He that trusts to bon ploughs will have bis land 
lye laxy.”— S. Proo. { Jamieson .) 

•bon (4), a. [Bowne, Boun.] Heady, prepared. 
(Cursor Mundi, 110.) 

bon (5), a. & s. [Fr. bon (m.), bonne (f.), adj. = 
good, as subst. = that which is good ; Prov. 
oon ; Sp. bueno; Port. bom. as Bombay = good- 
bay ; Ital. buotw ; Lat. bonus, formerly duonus, 
all adjectives. ] 

1. Gen. : Good. 

2. Spec. : Voted as a security for something. 

bon jour, s. [Fr.] Gond-day. 

", . . we'll give your grace fton-jour." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andro.. t *. 

bon-mot, s. [Fr.] A good saying, a jeat, 
A tate. 

*' The Scripture was his Jest-book, whence he drew 
Bon-mott to gall the Christian aad the Jew.” 

Covoper : Truth. 

bon ton, s. [Fr.] The height of fashion. 

bon-vivant, s. [Fr.] Lit., one who “lives' 
well. A person fond of the pleasures of the 
table ; a boou companion ; a jolly fellow. 

bo'-na (1), a. [Portion of the Latin adjective 
bonus. For details see the compound words.] 

bona-fide, used as atlj. [From Lat. bond, 
ablative sing. fern, of bonus, -a, -um = good, 
and fide, ablative sing, of Jides — faith.] With 
good faith ; with no subterfuge, fraud, or de- 
ception. 

A bona-fide traveller: 

Lav ' : One who, to entitle himself to obtain 
refreshments at a tavern at certain prohibited 
hours, proves to the satisfaction of the host 
that he, in all good faith, has journeyed from 
a distance that day. 

bona-fides, used as s. [Lat. bona, nomin. 
sing. fem. of bonus = good, and fidcs— faith.] 

Law: Good faith, as opposed to mala-fides 
= bad faitli. 

bo'-na (2), s. pi. in, compos . [Lat. bona = gifts 
of fortune, wealth, goods, nomin. pL of bonnm 
= a material or moral good.] 

Civil Law : All kinds of property movable 
and immovable. 

bona mobilia, s. pi [Mobilia is neut. 
pi. of Lat. adj. nwbilis = movable.] 

Law : Movable goods or effects. 

bona notabilia, s. pi [,Vo tabilia is neut. 
pi. of Lat, adj. notabdis — notable.] 

Law: Actable goods; legal personal estate 
to the value of £5 or more. 

bona peri tur a, s. pi [Peritura is neut. 
pi. of Lat. fut. particip. periftzruj = about to 
perish.] 

Law. Perishable goods. 


bona- vacantia, s. pi. Stray goods ; goods 
in which no tnau can claim property, as things 
picked up which no claimant proves to be his. 
They are now held to belong to the crown, 
though by some former decisions the tinder 
was held to be entitled to them after certain 
efforts to find the origiual owner had failed 

bo'-na (3), buo'-na, a. [From Ital. bitona, 
fern, of buono = good. ] 

bona-roba, buonarobba, s. [Robba is 
from Ital. roba = a robe, goods, estate.] A 
cant term for a handsome but wanton girl. 

T Cowley seems to have considered it as 
implying a tine tali figure. 

** I would neither ,wioh that my mistress nor my 
fortune should be a bona-roba but as Lucretius 
•ays, Parvula . . . Cowley: On Greatness. (Afar**.) 

* bona socia, s. A good companion. 

" Tush, the k oaves keepers are my bona-tocias and 
mv pensioner*.'— Merry Devil of Edmonton, in Dods- 
ley's Old Play*, v. 266. 

•bon-a-ble, a. [For banable = cursablt 
(Stevens), or from boncahle = able in the bones, 
or bon = good, and able (Nares). A corrup- 
tiou of abominable (N.E.D.).) (See etym.) 

" Diccon ! It Js veogenble knave, gammer, 'tu a 
bonable horsoo.*— Gammer Gurton's A'eedlc, hi. 2. 

bon'-zlo-cord, S. [From Fr. 6on,= good, and 
accord = agreemeot.] Agreement ; amity. 
(Scotch.) 

"Articles of Bonaccord to be condescended upon by 
the magistrates of Aberdeen. . . . We heartily desire 
your subscriptions and seal to thir reasonable de- 
mands, or a peremptory or present answer of bon- 
accord or mal -accord. "Spalding, i. 214, 216 (2nd!. 

f It seems to have been formerly used by 
way of toaat, as expressive of amity and kind- 
ness. 

" During the time be was in Aberdeen, he got no 
bon-accord drunken to him In wine ; whether it waa 
refused, or uot offered, I cannot telL“— Spalding, ii, 67. 

U The term is associated chiefly with Abers 
deen, which alse ia sometimes called the city 
of Bonaccord. 

bdn-a^e, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

bonace-bark, s. 

Bot.: The name of a shrub, the Daphne 
tinifolia , which grows in Jamaica. 

bonaiUe, bonalais,*. [Bonnaillie.] (Scotch.) 

* bon air'-nesse, s. [Bonere; -ness.) Meek- 
ness, humility. (Wycliffe: 1 Cor. t iv. 21.) 

bo nan za, s. (II S.) 

1. A rich vein, mioe or find of ore (especially 
silver ore). 

2. A profitable investmeet or business in- 
terest. 


great battle of Leipsic on October 16, 18, and 
19. On April 5, 1814, he renounced the 
tbronea of France and Italy, and consented to 
have his rule limited to the island of Elba. 
Reappearing in France on March 1, 1815, he 
was decisively defeated by Wellington at 
Waterloo on June 18, 1815, and, surrendering 
on July 15 to the English, died in exile in 
St Helena on May 20, 1821.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Bromeliacete (Bromel worts). The B. 

juncea, or rush-leaved species, ia a fine plant 
with spikes of blue flowers. 

Bdn-a-par t-e-an, a. [Fr., &c , , t Bonaparte; 
Eng.' suffix -an.] ' Pertaining or relating to any 
of the Benapartes, and especially to Napo- 
leon I. or III. [Napoleon.] 

Bon'-a-part-ism, s. [From Fr. Bonapar- 
tisme.) The views or procedure of the house 
of Bonaparte. 

Bon’-a-part-ist, s. [From Fr. Bonapartiste.) 
Hist. : One who supported the Bonaparte 
family, and especially Napoleon I. or III., or 
who now seeks to revive their dynasty. 

bon-a'-£i-a, s. [From Lat. bonasns (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
family Tetraonidse, or Grouse tribe. B. um- 
bellus ia the Ruffed Grouse of North America, 
called alao White Flesher and Pheasant. It 
is highly prized for food. 

bon-a’-sus, s. [Lat. bonasns ; Gr. /Sovao-o? 
(bonasos) — a wild ox found in Paeonia, pro- 
bably the Aurochs or Bison.] 

Zool d Palceont. : A genus of mammals be- 
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longing to the family Bovidae. It contains the 
European Bison (B. bison) and the American 
Bison (B. americonus). [Bison.] 


bdn-a-par'- te-a, s. [Named after the world- 
reno'wned Napoleon Beinaparte. He was born 
at Ajaccio in Corsica on August 15, 1769, his 
remote ancestors being Italians connected with 
Tuscany. He compelled the evacuation of 
Toulon in 1793, became Brigadier-general of 
Freuch artillery in February, 1794, and was 
appointed on February 23, 1796, to command 
tlie army of Italy, soon after gaining among 
other victories over the Austrians those of 
Montenotte on April 12, 1796 ; Lodi on May 
10. 1796 ; and Areola on November 14 — 17, 1796. 
In a Turco- Egyptian campaign were the vic- 
tories of the Pyramids, July 13 and 21, 1798 ; 
Aboukir, July 25, 1799, and others. On Dec. 
24, 1799, he became first-consul, and on June 
14, 1800. he defeated the Austrians at Ma- 
rengo ; on August 2, 1802, he became consul 
for life, and on May 18, 1804, emperor. On 
November 13, 1805, he entered Vienna, and on 
December 2 he gained the great victory of 
Austerlitz over the Russians and Austrians, 
and ou October 14, 1806, that of Jena over 
the Pmssiaos, entering Berlin on October 27. 
On February 7 and 8, 1807, he fought the 
indecisive battle of Eylau. On June 14, 1807, 
he was victorious over the Russians at Fried- 
land. On May 12, 1S09, he again entered 
Vienna. In conflict with Austria, he lost the 
battles of Aspern and Essling on May 21 and 
22, 1809, but was successful at Wagram on 
July 5 and 6. A victory, but with heavy 
loss to the victors, was gained over the Rus- 
sians at the Borodino ou September 7, 1812. 
On the 14th he entered Moscow, from which 
he began his disastrous retreat on October 19. 
The battle of Beresina was on November 26 
and 27. He was victorious over the Russians 
and Prussians at Lutzen on May 2, 1813, and 
at Bautzen on 21st, but was decisively de- 
feated by the Russians and Prussians at the 


* bon -at, s. [Bonnet.] (Scotch.) ( Barbour : 
The Bruce, ix. 606.) 

bon-a-ven -ture, a. [Fr. bon = good, and 
aventurc = adventure, hazard, fortune. ] Bring- 
ing good fortune. (Only in the subjoined com- 
pound.) 


bonaventure-mizzen, s. 

Naut.: An additional or second mizzen- 
mast, formerly used in aome large ships. 


• bon-ayre’, s. [Boneh.] 


• bon-ayre '-ly che (ch guttural), adv. [From 
Fr. de, bon, air — of good mien.) Debonairly, 
reverently. 


" RyghtuoUyche an bonayrelychr. Sobrelyche: in 
ouszelue * ryghtuollycbe : tooureemcrist«u * bonaure- 
lyche: to Goa. — Spec. Ear. Eng., pt It (Morris A 
Ske&t). 85-87. (Z)an. Michel, of l forlttgate : Ser. on 


bon-bon, s. [Fr.] A sweetmeat; a cracker. 

”... tbe confectioner who makes km&on* for the 
morueotory pleasure of a sense of taste. " — J. S. MiU: 
Polit. Econ., vol. t, bk. L, ch. 111., S 1. p. b6. 

‘ bone, s. The same as Bank. (Ear. En$ 
Allit. Poems (ed. Morris); Pearl, 907.) 

* bonded, pret. 0/ v. [Boncheq.] 

* bon-chief, * bon-chef, s. [Fr. bon = 

good, and suff. -chief, -chef, correapending to 
the suffix in mischief-) Gaiety, or perhaps 
innocence, purity. (Morris.) 

” If I consent to do after your will for bonchlef or 
mischief that may befall unto me In this life, I were 
worthy to be cursed "—Thorpe : Exam, in Fox, HOT. 

bon ohret'-i-en, s. [Fr. bon = good ; Chretien 
— Christian. Lit., a good Christian. Pro- 
bably called after some gardener named 
Christian.] A kind of pear. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, poti 
•r, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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t>$nd, * bonde, s. & a. [A different spelliog 
of band (q v.). Band, bend, and bond were 
originally hut different methods of writiag 
the same word. ( Trench : Eng. Bast and Pre- 
tent, p. 05.).] 

A. /Is substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which ties or restraias. 

(1) Of a physical tie or restraint : 

(а) Cords, ropes, chains, or anything similar 
with which a person or other living creature is 
bound. 

" Till. gnawing with rov teeth my bond* iu sunder, 

I gain d my freedom ' 

X hakes p. : Com of Errors, v. i. 

(б) Anythiog which holds matter together, 

as attraction, cohesion, &c. ; also that part of 
a built structure which ties the other portion 
together. [II. 1, 2, 3, 4.] • 

“Their round figure clearly Indicates the ex intonce 
of some general bond uf union in the nature of an 
attractive force ; . . ."—Uerschel : Aslron., 5th ed. 
11956 ). § 866 . 

(2) Of a moral tie or restraint : That which 
restrains the conscience, the affections, the 
passions, or the will— viz., Divine or human 
law Spec . — 

(a) A VOW to God. 

“if ft nmn vow ft vow unto the Lord, or swear an 
oath to bind his soul with a bond : . . " — Numb. xxx. 2. 

(5) An oath or promise made i,o a human 
being; a formally contracted obligation, or 
its record m writing ; a promise. [11. 6.] 

*' Uu With me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond " 

Shakrsp. : Mar. of Yen., L 3. 

" What if I ne er consent to make you mine : 

31 y father's promise ties me not to time ; 

And bonds without a date, they say are void." 

Dry dm : Spanish Friar, iii. a. 

IT The hymeneal botid : The matrimonial 
bond, the bond of marriage. 

(c) The tie of affection. 

“ It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood le sever'd as the flax." 

Cou'per: The Task, bk. 11. 

(d) Habit, produced by practice. 

" Time was, he closed as he began t&e day 
W ith decent duty, not ashamed to pray : 

The practice was a bond upon his heart, 

A pledge he gave for a consistent part.' 

Vowper ,* Tirocinium. 

(e) Other forca, power, influence, or con- 
straint. 

" No will non so wls than in al his lond, 

The kudo vu-dun this dromes bond." 

Story of Gets, ft Eiod , , 2,113-4. 

2. The atate of being tied or placed under 
physical or moral restraint. 

(1) Sing. : Obligation ; duty. 

" I love your majesty 
According to my bond." 

Shakes p. ; Lear, L L 

(2) Blur,: Chains taken by metonymy to 
■taiul for a state of imprisonment, with the 
■uttering thus resulting. 

**. . . but to have nothiug laid to his charge worthy 
of death or of bonds."— Acts xxlil. 29, 

U In bond / In prison. * 

" Aud her wrigtelealike hidden Id bond." 

Story of (ten. it Exod., 2,076. 

II. Technically : 

1. Masonry : A stone or brick which is laid 
with its length across a wall, or extends 
through the facing course into that behind, so 
as to bind the facing to the backing. Such 
atones ure known olao as binders, bond-stones, 
binding • atones, through - stones, perpend- 
stones, and headers. [Cross- bond.] 


2. Bricklaying : A particular mode of dis- 
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headers alternating with courses of stretchers. 
In the Flemish botui eaeli course has stretchers 
and headers alternately. In tho figure a Is a 


header ; b, a stretcher ; c, a bond of hoop- 
iroQ ; d, a timber-bood. 

3. Roofing : The distance which the tail of 
a shingle or alate overlaps the bead of the 
second course below. A slate 27 inches long, 
and having a margin of 12 inchea gage ex- 
posed to the weather, will have 3 inches bond, 
or lap. The excess over twice the gage is the 
bond. 

4. Carp. : Tie-timbers placed in the walls of 
a building, as bond-timbers, lintels, and wall- 
plates. 

5. Chem.: A graphic representation of the 
method iu which the atomicity of an element 
in a molecule is satisfied by combination with 
another element* or elements, according to 
their atomicity. Thus a monad is represented 
as having one bond, a dyad as having two, a 
triad three, and a tetrad four. These are repre- 
sented by straight lines connecting the atoms ; 

thus, II— Cl, II— 0— II, N^Ii, [|>C<!J 

il 

(Example, Fowne’s Inorganic Chemistry, 12th 
ed., p. 25S.) 

6. Law : A written acknowledgment or 
binding of a debt under seal. The person who 
gives tiie bond is called the obligor, and he 
to whom it is given the obligee. A bond is 
called single when it does not contain a 
penalty, and an obligation when it does. If 
two or moro persons bind themselves in a 
bond jointly and severally, the obligee may 
sue them jointly or single out any one of the 
number ho pleases to sue ; but if they are 
bound jointly, and not severally, he must sue 
them jointly or not at all. Hoods of an im- 
moral character are void at law. (Wharton.) 
[Arbitration Bond, Covenaj^t, Defea- 
sance, Recognizance.] 

B. >ls adjective : 

1. Of persons: 

(1) In a atate of slavery. 

*' And lie caused all, both small and great, rich and 
poor, free and bo mi, . , .“—Rev. xiii. 15. 

(2) Under a legal "bond" [II. 6] or obliga- 
tion. 

2. Of things : Involving an obligation ; per- 
taining to an obligation ; designed for the 
printiag of bonda. 

bond-creditor, s. A creditor who is 
secured by a bond. (Blackstone.) 

bond-debt, s. A debt contracted under 
the obligation of a bond. 

bond-paper, s. A thin, uncalendered 
paper made of superior stock, and used for 
printing bonds and similar evidences of value. 

bond stone, s. [Eng. bond-stone. In Ger. 
bindestein.] [Binders.] 

bond tenant, s. 

Law : A copyholder or customary tenant. 
In O. Fr. he was called a bondage. Generally 
in the plural, bond-tenants (0. Fr. bondages). 

* bond, jrret. of v. [Bound, pret . ; Bind, v.J 
( Chaucer (ed. Skeat) ; C. T., Group B., 034.) 

bond, v.t. [From bond, s. (q.v.).] To secure 
payment by giving a bond for. Generally in 
the past participle or participial adjective, 
bonded (q. v.). 

bond -age (age as ig), s. [In 0. Fr. bondage 
= a bond- tenant ( Ketham ) ; Low Lat. ftonda- 
gium. But Skeat considers that it really 
came from leel. bondi = a husbandman, a 
short form of buandi = a tiller of the soil, 
from bua = to till.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally : 

(1) The state of being bound ; the state of 
being under restraint or compulsion ; slavery, 
captivity, imprisonment. 

" For tho Lord our God. h« it Is that brought u» up 
and our fathers out of the laud of Egypt, from the 
bouse of bondage, . . ."—Josh. xxiv. 17. 

(2) The state of being in political subjection. 

" Think'st thou tho mountain find tlio storm 
Their hardy sons for bondage form?" 

Itemans : Wallace’s Invocation to Bruca. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The state of being under the restraint of 
fear or terror, love, or any other emotion. 

“And did l vi- r them who through fear of death were 
all tluslr lifetime subject to bondage.''— ft eb. IL 15. 

'* If sho has a struggle for honour, she is In a bondage 
to luve; which gives tho story Its turn that way.' — 
Pope. 


(2) The state of being bound by covenant oi 
other obligation. 

" lie must resolve by no means to be enslaved, and 
brought uuder the bondage of observing o< tba, which 
ought to vanish when they stand In competition with 
eating and drinking, or taking money.'— Soi-ih. 

IL Old Eng. Law: Villeinage ; tenure of land 
on condition of rcndcriug various menial ser- 
vices to the feudal lord. In O. Scotch the 
word in this sense is corrupted into bonnage. 

bond-ag-er (a as I), s . [Eng. bondag(e); 
■er.] One bound to bondage service [Bond- 
age, IL] 

• bon’- day, a. [From bond (q.v.).] 

bonday warkis, s. pi. The time a 
tenant or vassal is bound to work for the pro- 
prietor. 

“All and bftlll the mnntss of Grenelaw, with the 
Cayne peittis mid bonday warkis of the haronie of 
Croceunchaell, with dew services of the aarnene 
barony ," — Acts Ja. 17.. 1617. ed. 1814. p. 571. (The 
phrase occurs thrice in this act.) ( Jamieson. > 

* bonde, a. & s. [Bond.] 

* bonde man, s. [Bondman.] 

* bonde, s.& a. [A.S. banda=a. proprietor, 

a husbandman, a boor ( Bosworth ). From 

1 cel. b6ndi = n husbandman, a short form of 
buandi = a tiller of the soil, from bua = to 
till. It has no connection with bond, a., or 
bind, v. (SAcuf).] 

A. /Is substantive : 

1. Originally : 

(1) Sing. : A husbandman, an individual 
of the class described under (2) pi. 

(2) Blur, (bonde not bondes) : Bondsmen, 
"villains,” as opposed to the orders of barons 
and burgesses. 

“That baronus, burgeys, and bonde, and alle other 
burnes.* William of Paler ne, 2,128. 

% On bonde manere : After the manner of a 
bondman. Bonde is tho genitive case. 

” And me to aelle on bonde manere." 

Robt. Manning of hrunne, 5,762. 

2. Subsequently : One in a state of slavish 
dependence ; a serf, a slave. 

"Bonde as a man or woman. Servus, terva .** — 
Prompt. Pare. 

B. .4s adj. ; Engaged in husbandry. 

“ Barouua and burgeis and bonde men also." 

Piers Plow., A., prol 96, 

bond -ed, pa. par. & a. [Bond, v.] 

As participial adjective: Secured by bond. 
Bonded goods are goods left at the custom- 
house in charge of the appropriate officers, 
bonds being given for tbe duties leviable upon 
them. 

bonded-warebouse, bonded ware- 
house, s. A warehouse for storing bonded 
goods. 

• bon-del, * bon-delle, s. [Bdnolf-] 

* bon-den, pa. par. [Bound, Bounden.] 
(U’iZJiam of Balerne , 2,238.) 

bond-er, s. [Eng. bond; -er.] 

Masonry. Generally pi (bonders) : Binding- 
stones. Stones which reach a considerable 
distance into or entirely through a wall, for 
the purpose of binding it together ; they ara 
principally used when the work is faced with 
ashlar, and are inserted at intervals to tic it 
more securely to the rough walling or backing. 
(PeHF ENT-STONE, THROUGH -STONE. ] 

• bond'-folk, s. [Eng. bond ; folk.] Bond- 
men and bondwomen, persons in a state of 
bondage. 

“Am! fnrtherovcr, (her as the law* sayth, that tera. 
pond goudee of bondfolk bon the go odes of blr Lord." 
—Chaucer : The Per tones Tate. 

bond -bold er, s. [Eng. bond; holder.] A 
jicrson holding a bond or bonds granted by a 
private person or by a government, as, for in- 
stance, by Turkey or Egypt. 

“There Is nothing at stake In Egypt for eithei 
nation except the bondholders chance* ul getting seven 
per cent.”— Times, Jlsy 12, 1879. 

bond ihg, pr. par., a., <£ s. [Bono, r.] 

A. it B. As present participle pa rticipial 
adjective: In a sense corresponding to that of 
tho verb. 

C. As substantive: The act or practice of 
leaving goods under the charge of custom- 
house officers, bond for the payment of the 
duties leviable upon them being given. 

■’ Inlaiul bonding : Tho same system of 
bonding extended to inland towns, ao to 
place them on an equality with ports as re- 


boil, b6jh p< 5 xit, cat, 90!!, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as: oxpeet, Xenophon, exist ph - t 
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gards the entry of excisable goods. Its 
author was Mr. W. Gibb, a Manchester mer- 
chant, who was horn at Ayr, in 1800, aud died 
in 1873. He perseveriogly headed increasingly 
large deputations to the Treasury aud the Board 
of Trade till the Inland Bonding Act was 
passed. (Times, September 11, 1S73.) 

"bonding-stones, 5. pi. [Bonders.] 

bond less, «. [Eng. bond (1) ; -iess.l Free 
from bon da or restraint. 

* bond ly, adv. [Eng. bond ; -it/,] Under 
bond, as a bondman. 

"Such londs *a they bold bondly of the lordabyp.'— 
Patton Letters. Yol. U., p. 19L 

bond' maid, s. [Eng. bond ; maid.] A slave- 
girl. 

•• Or bond-masd at her master's gate." 

Scott . Loi'd of the hies, 1L 25. 

bond’-man (1), bondc-man, s. [A.S. 
bontlu = a husbandman ; Moeso-Gotli. A Dan. 
bonde = a peasant, from A.S. buan; Icel. biui 
(pa. par. buandi, bondi); Ger. bauen ; Dut. 
bouwen = to till. No connection with bind 
(Skeat ; in Gloss, to Piers Plow.).] [Boor.] 

“And as a bondman of bis bacoua, bis berde was 
bidraueled ."— LnngU : l*iert Plow., v. 194. 

bond man (2), * bond-manne, " boond 

man, s. * [Eng. bond ; man.} A man serving 
as a slave, a serf. 

*■ Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which 
thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen that are 
ruuud about you ;*of them shall ye buy bondmen and 
boud maids .’* — Lev nv. 44. 


bond man-skip. s. (Eng. bondman ; -ship.] 
The state or condition of a bondman ; serf- 
dom. 

* bond-sebepe, S. [Eng. bond, and O. Eng. 
schtpe = stiff, -ship.] The state or quality of 
being bond, or in slavery. 

" Bondtchepe. Nat uni at" — Prompt. Pare. 

bdnd-ser-vant, s. [Eng. bond ; serainf.] 
A servant not hired, but in slavery. 

’ ". . . thou shalt not compel him to serve a* a bondr 

tenant.”— Lev. xxv. S9. 

bond'-ser-vi 5 e, s. (Eng. bond ; service.] The 
service rendered by one who is in slavery. 

“Upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond - 
tervu’ef — 1 Kingt ix. 21. 

bond -slave, * bond-slaue, * bonde- 
slaue, s. [Eng. bond ; stare.] A more em- 
phatic term for a slave ; a servant who cannot 
change his master or cease working. 

" Lower than b>nd-shivts l * 

Milton Samton Agonistes. 


bonds man, s. TEng. bonds; man.] 

1. The same as Bondman. A slave. 

. . the great majority were purchased bondsmen. 
. . ,*V - Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., cb. xrL 

2. Law : One giving security for another ; a 
surety. (Johnson.) 

bond stone, a. [Bonder.] 


bonds' wom an, b6nd-wom-an,s. [Eng. 

bonds; woman.] A woman who is in slavery. 


Are sold for slaves. 


" My lords the senators 
their wives for bondswomen." 
Ben Jonton : Catiline, li. 1. 


bond tim ber, s. [Eng. bond; limber.] 

Bricklaying : One put lengthwise iuto a 
wall to bind the brickwork together, and dis- 
tribute the pressure of the superincumbent 
weight more equally. It also affords hold for 
the battens, which serve as a foundation for 
interior finishing. 


bon-diic, s. [From Arab, bondog—a. neck- 
lace.] 

Bot. : The specific nama of a plant, Guilan- 
dinabonduc. It belongs to the leguminous 
order, and to the sub-order Csesalpine®. [Gui- 
LAND1NA.] 

Bonduc nuts , Bondnc seeds, Nicker nuts. Grey 
nicker nut<: The hard, beautifully-polished 
seeds of Guilandina bonduc and bonducella. 
They are strung into necklaces, bracelets, 
rosaries, Ac. They possess tonic and anti- 
periodic properties, and are used in India 
against intermittent fevers. 

bond -worn an, s. [Eng. bond ; woman.] 
The same as Bondswoman. 

"The fugitive bond-teaman with her son." 

Milton ' >'<i rudite Begained. bk. U. 


bane (Scotch), s. A a. [A.S. ban ; O. S. A Sw. 
ben ; Dan. A Dut. been ; Icel. A Gar. bein.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Sing.: In the same sense as II., Physiol. 
(q.v.). 

(2) Plur. Spec.: The whole vertebrated 
skeleton, or even the corpse. 

*’ Let no innn move his bones. So they let hi* 
bones alone, with the boms of the prophet that came 
out of Samaria.**— 2 Kingt xxili. 18 

(3) Used of some animal substances, more 
or less resembling true bone. [Whalebone.] 

(4) Small pieces of wood used by builders, 
&c., for “setting out’* work. [Boning-stick.] 

• (5) Used for the stalks or refuse of flax. 
“You re atreogthe schal he as • deed sparcle of bonys 
(ether of lierdis of flaxe }.*' — IVycUJfe : JtaL, 1. SL 
\ Purvey.) 

(61 A pieca of whalebone used to stiffen 
stays. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Plur. : Dies. 

“ And watch the box. for fear they should convey 
False bones, and put upou me in the play ” 

Dryden. 

(2) (See 3.) 

3. In special phrases : 

(1) A bone of contention : Something which 
incites to quarrel, as dogs often do about a 
literal bone. 

(2) A bone to pick : Something to occupy 
one in an interesting way and keep him quiet, 
as dogs become silent when they have ob- 
tained a bone to gnaw. 

% To have a bone to pick with any one is 
to have a cause of quarrel with or complaint 
against him. 

(3) To be upon the bones : To attack. 

(4) To get one's living out of the bones : 

Among lace-makers: To get one's living by 

weaving bo tie- lace (q.v.). (Nores.) 

(5) To make bones : To hesitate. The meta- 
phor is taken from the idea of wasting time in 
picking bones. (Skeat.) 

" Whea mercers make more boms to swere aud lye." 

Geo. Gascoyne, 1.087. 

(6) To make no bones: To swallow whole, 
not to scrnple about doing something. 

II. Technically: 

1. Physiol. : A hard, dense, opaque sub- 
stance used as the internal framework of man, 
the vertebrata and some cephalopoda, and as 
the external covering of several classes of 
aoimals. It is composed partly of an organic 
or animal, and partly of an inorganic or earthy 
material. In a child the earthy material is 
a trifle under half the weight of the bone, 
in an adult four-fifths, and in an old person 
seven-eighths. The animal part of bone con- 
sists of cartilage, with vessels, medullary 
membrane, and fat. Three hours’ boiling will 
convert it into gelatine. The animal part 
consists of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
with smaller portions of phosphate and car- 
bonate of magnesia. The outer portion of a 
bone is in general compact and strong, the 
interior reticular, spongy, or cancellated, that 
is, having spaces or cells called cancelli com- 
municating freely with each other. [Can- 
celli.] The bard surface of bone is covered 
by a firm, tough membrane called the perios- 
teum. [Periosteum.) lu the compact tissue 
are vascular canals called Haversian Canals 
[Haversian.] There are in bone pores coalesc- 
ing into a lacuna beneath. It lias blood- 
vessels and nerves. Bones may be classified 
into Long, Short, Flat, and Irregular. (See 
Todd £ Boioman's Physiol. Anat., voL i., ch. v., 
p. 103.) A long bone is divided into a shaft or 
central part and two ‘extremities. (Ibid.) 
There are 19S bones iu the fully developed 
human skeleton. 

2. Chem. : Bones consist partly of animal 
and partly of earthy matter. The former is 
called ossein (q.v.). It yields gelatine on 
baing boiled. The composition of human 
bones, as analyzed by Berzelius, is— 

Animal matter soluble by boiling . 32*17 
Vascular substance . . .1*18 

Calcium phosphate, with a little 

calcium fluoride . . . 53*04 

Calcium carbonate . . . ,11*30 

Magnesium phosphate . . - l'I6 

Soda, with a little common salt . 1.20 


bone (1), * boane, boone, • bon (Eng.), 
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fSte, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; wc, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; 
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In the other vertebrates the proportions are 
slightly different. 

3. Palceont. : Excepting teeth, no part of a 
vertebrated animal ia more indestructible than 
bones, and these are so con-elated to the teeth, 
digestive organs, external covering, Ac., that 
in many cases the finding of a single bone 
will enable a skilled anatomist to reconstruct 
the w hole animal. 

4. Music. PI. (Bones): Four pieces of bona 
taken from tlia ribs of horses or oxen, and 
struck together for the purpose of marking 
time in accompaniment to the voice or an 
instrument. Sometimes only tw-o bones are 
used, or in lieu of these two small wooden 
maces. The instrument is probably of African 
origin. It existed in Egypt as far back as the 
Theban era. Negro minstrels still patronise 
it. Country people call such bones knieky- 
•knackers (q.v.). (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

*• Let** have the tongs and the bones ” — Shakesp. : 
Mid Might's Dr., lv. L 

* 5. Weaving : A kind of bobbins made of 
troller hones for weaving bouelace (q.v.X 
(Johnson.) 

6. Art : Bones are used in many of the arts. 
See the example. 

•* Mechanically considered, the uses of bom are lor 
turning, inlaying, handles of knives and tools, billiard 
balls, scales, eta The term includes the ordinary 
bo ties ot the body, aud also the tusks aod teeth of the 
elephant, hippopotamus, walrus, and whale. Bom is 
also, when deprived of Its animal matters l>y dutilia- 
tion. used as a defecating, bleaching, and filtering 
material in the treatment of kirups aud distilled 
liquors, and iu the purification of water Bom-btuck 
is also used as a pigment in making printer s ink. 
Bone, while yet fresh, U used hy pastry -cooks to pre- 
pare a clear aud rigid Jelly. Bone is used hy etceb 
workers as a carbon in the hardeuiug of stoel « hale- 
boue iso called) is not a bone, but partakes of the nature 
of horn. Bom is used hy busbaudmen a a a manure. 
Bones blanched In au opeu fire, removiug the carlwn 
yield a powder which ia used iu makiug the cupels of 
the aaaayer, iu making phosphorus, and as a polishing 
material" — Knight : Prod. Diet. Meehan. 

B. As adjective : Of or belonging to bone. 

** Item, a bam coffre, and la itagTete core of gold, 
with four precious status, and a cbeuye of gold."— 
CoU. Inventories [A. 1488), p. 12. t/umicion.) 

C, In compos. : Made of bones, in the bones, 
containing* bones, or in any other way per- 
taining to bones. (See tha compounds.) 

bone-ace, s. 

Card-playing : A game at cards in which he 
who has the highest card turned up to him 
wins the “boae,*' i.c., half tbe stake. 

bone-acbe, * bone-acb, s. An ache or 
pain in one or more of the bones, specially 
one produced by syphilis. 

"... incurable bone-ache.” — Shakesp. : Tr. Cress., 
v l. 

bone-ash, S. [Eng. bone; and qsA.] 
C'/mmerce : Ash made of calcined bones. 
It consists chiefly of tricalcic phosphate 
Ca'sCPO^'", mixed with about one- fourth its 
weight of magnesium phosphate and calcic 
carbonate. 

bone-bed, Axmouth bone bed, s. 

Geol. : A dark-coloured bed, so called from 
the remains of saurians and fishes with w-bich 
it abounds. It is seen at Axmouth in Devon- 
shire, and in the cliffs of Westbury and Aust 
in Gloucestershire. It was formerly supposed 
to be the lowest stratum of the Lias, but Sir 
Philip Egerton showed, from the character of 
the fish remains, that it was really referable to 
the Upper Trias. Its characteristic fishes are 
Acrodus, Hybodus.G yrolepis, and Saurichtbya. 

bone-black, s. 

Comm. : Animal charcoal. It is obtained by 
charring bones. It contains about 10 per cent, 
of finely divided carbon disseminated through 
the porous phosphate of calcium. It has the 
power of absorbing gases, removing the colour- 
ing matter and alkaloids, Ac., from their solu- 
tions. It is used to disinfect ulcers, Ac., also 
to decolourize sugar and other organic sub- 
stances ; its properties can be restored by 
heating it to redness in closed vessels. If 
treated with dilute hydrochloric acid, HC1, for 
two davs the mineral matters are removed, 
and a black pulverulent suhstance isnbtained, 
which has been used as an antidote in cases of 
poisoning with vegetable alkaloids. 

Among the volatile products obtained 
when bones are calcined in close vessels is a 
peculiar oil, which is burned in lamps in close 
chambers ; while the soot which accumulates 
on the sides is collected and forms the pig- 
ment known, according to quality, as bone- 
black or ivory-black. 
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Bone-black cleaning apparatus : A device for 
purifying, screening, aod cooling bone-black 
after treatment in the revivifying retort. 

Bme-black cooler:. An apparatus for cooling 
animal charcoal after its removal from the 
furnace. 

Bone-black furnace : A form of furnace for 
revivifying bone-black. 

Bone-black kiln : A chamber or retort 

mounted in a furnace for re-lmming bone- 
black to remove impurities with which it has 
become saturated or impregnated duriag its 
nse as a defecator and filtering material. 

bone - breaker, s. [Eng. bone; and 
breaker. In tier beinbrechcr.) 

1. Gen. : A person who or a thing which 
breaks bones. 

2. Spec. : A name for the sea-eagle, oaprey,' 
or fishing-hawk, Pu action haliaetus. 

bone-breccia, 5. [Breccia.] 

Geol. : An admixture of fragments of lirae- 
etoae and bones cemented together into a 
hard rock by a reddish ochreous cement, 

bone brown, s. 

Painting : A brown pigment made by roast- 
ing bone or ivory till it assumes a brown hue. 

bone-dust, $. Bonea ground into dust to 
be made into manure. 

bone-earth, s. ■ The earthy residuum left 
after bones have been calcined. It ia also 
called bone-ash. It consists chiefly of tri- 
caleic phosphate, mixed with about one- 
fourth its weight of magnetic phosphate and 
calcic carbonate. 

" A« tbe phosphate of lime Is the *arae as bone- 
earth."—To<td A Bowman : PhytioL A nut., voL 1., ch. 
L. p. 40. 

bone-elevator, s. 

Surgery: A lever for raising a depressed 
portion of boue, as, for lusitauce, a part of the 
cranium. 

bone -grease (Eng.), bane -grease 

(Scofefc), s. The oily aubatancc produced from 
hones which are bruised and stewed on a slow 
fire. (Jamieson.) 

bone-manure, s. Manure made of bones. 

bone mill, 3. A mill for grinding bones 
for making either manure or bone-black. 
Bone-grinding is effected by passing the bones 
through a series of toothed rollers arranged in 
pairs, the rollers being toothed or serrated in 
different degrees of liue.nesa, and riddlea are 
provided for aiftiag the bones into sizes, and 
they are then sold as inch, three-quarters, 
half-men, and dust. 

bone-oil, bone oil, s. 

Comm. : An oil called also Dippers Oil 
( Oleum animate Dippelii), obtained by the dry* 
distillation of bonea aad other auimal matter. 
It contains the following organic tertiary 
bases : Pyridine, CVI 5 N ; Picoline, C^H-N ; 
Lutidinc, CyllyN ; Collidine, CgHijN ; Parvo- 
line, C 9 II 13 N ; Coridine, : Rnbidine. 

CnlljyV; and Viridinc, C 12 II 19 N. Some of 
these bases have been obtained synthetically ; 
tho more important will be hereafter de- 
scribed. 

bone - seed, s. The Osteospermum, a 
genus of plants helongiug to tue order As- 
teraceie (Composites). 

bone-spavin, «. 

Farr. : A bony excrescence or hard swelling 
on tho inalde of the back of a horse's leg. 

bone-spirit, s . A spirit or spirituous 

liquor made from boue. 

• bone Pi), s. [ 1 cel. b6n = a prayer.) [Boon.] 
Prayer. 

" . , mid ache ther might of Imre Son© fulich y- 
mad an end© Nfr Perumh (ed Heritage), 2,583. 

bone (3), s. The same ns bane (q.v.). 

* bone, a. [From Fr. bon = good.] Good. 

"Fur he shall lok« tin ou* lord© with a ftouechero." 
far. Eng. AUU. Poem* (ed. Morris); Cfounncu, 38. 

bone (l), v.t. [Frnm bone (I), a. (q.v.).] 

1 . To take out bones from, to deprive of 
bone. 

2. To furnish with atripa of whalebone for 
stiffening. 

3. To seize, to take, to atenl. (£7nn<;.) 


•bone (2), v.L [Boon.] To pray, beaeech. 

"Lef laderr I o the bonef 

Ormulum, 5.223, 

* bone-ghiSt, * bon-gheflf, * bon-ghef, s. 

[From Fr. bon — good ; and chcf= head, chief, 
leader. Bonchief ia opposed to mischief.) 
•Either gaiety or innocence and purity. 

" That a] watz hi I a and bonehef, that breke hem 
bltwene aad Wynne."— Sir (Jaw. and tho Or. Kn., 1764. 

boned, pa. par. & a. [Bone (1), v.] 

A. As past participle: In seases correspond- 
ing to those of the verb. 

B. As participial adjective: Possessed of 
bones of a particular character or dimensions, 
specially in composition, as big-boned. 

" Marcus, we ore but shrubs, no cedars we : 

No big-boned men, fram'd ol the Cyclops *lse." 

Shaketp. : Tit u* Andron., iv. a 

* bone hostel, * bone hostel, s. A lodging. 

*• Now, 'bone hottel,' eotbe tb© burn© . . 

(Jaw. and the Green Knight, 776. 

bdne'-ihg, pr. par ., a., & s. [Bonino.] 

boneing-roda, s. pi. [Bon i no-rods.] 

bone’-lage, s. [Eng. bone; and lace, the 
bobbins with which lace is woven being fre- 
quently made of hones.] Flaxen lace, such as 
women wear on their linen. 

•' The things you follow, and make songs on now, 
should b© sent to knit, or sit down to bobbin* or 
bo nelace Toiler. 

bone -less, a, [Eng. bon< ; and suffix -less — 
without. In Ger. beinfos.j Without a boue 
or bones. 

"... his boneleu guiua."— Shakttp. : Macbeth, L 7. 

bon-el'-li-a^ s. I From Bonelli, named liy 

Rolando, ill 1822, after an Italian naturalist.] 

Zool. : A genus of radiated animals belong- 
ing to the class Ecliinodermata, the order 
Ilolothuroidea. and the sub-order Pneumono- 
phom. The body is oval, and there is a long 
proboscis formed of a folded fleshy plate, sus- 
ceptible of great elongation, aod forked at its 
extremity. Bonellia viridis ia found in the 
Mediterranean. 

* bo-nen* v.i. [Bone, v .] 

* bon-en, a. [A.S. bdnen = bony.] Made of 
boue. 

" Bynde tbiue tong© with bonene wal." 

Proverbs of Bendy ng, 19. 

* bon er, * bon-eyre, bon-ayre, a. 

[From Fr. debomna ire — gentle, easy.] Com- 
plaisant. 

*• He telleth a talc of the Patriarke of Constanti- 
nople, that he should be loner and buxom to the 
bishop of Rome." — Jewel: Dcf. of the Apologie, p. 538. 

*bon-er-nesse, s. [Boner.] Milduess, 
gentleness. 

" Iu spirit of bonemetie or myldeiiesse."— Wycliffe 

1 Cor., iv. 2L 

* bon-cr'-te, S. [O. Eng. boner , and siiffix 
•te. Akin to Fr. bonheur — happiness, fe- 
licity.] Goodness. 

M He calde me to his 6 on©r/&" 

Ear. Eng Allit. Poem* led Morris) ; Pearl, *62 

bones, s. pi. [Bone (1), II. 4.] 

bone'-set, s. [Eng. bone; set] Two plants— 
(l) Symphytum officinale, (2) Eupatorivm per- 
foliatum. 


• bone’-worke, #. &. a. [Eng. bone ; work.) 

A. /Is suSsfarifire ; Work by means of bone, 
i.e by bone bobbins. 

B. /Is adjective : Worked by means of bone. 

"Thomas Wyat lmd on a *hirt of maile, and on hi* 
bead a fair* hat of veluet. with broad bonework* loo# 
about it." — Stowe : Queen Mary, an. 1654. 


* bon eyre, s. [Boner.] 


bon’-fire, b6ne'-fire ( Eng.\ bane'- fire, 

(Scotch), s. [Eng. bone, and fire. Skeat con- 
siders the reference to be to tbe burning of 
saints' relics in the time of Henry VIII.] A 
large fire lit up in tbe open air, on occasion of 
some public rejoicing. 

" Before midnight all the height* of Antrim and 
Down were blazing with bonfire” — Macaulay : Bitt. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 



• bon-grage, 9. 

[Fr. bonne grace — 
the head- curtain 
of a bed, a boo- 
grace.] 

I. Ordinary Lan- 
guage : 

* 1 . A forehead 
cloth or covering 
for the head. A 
kind of vail at- 
tached to a hood. 

(Skinner.) 

" I have aeon her beset nil over with emeralds and 
pearls* ranged in rows about ber caul, ber peruke, b*r 
bongraee, and chaplet f-Uakewill : On Providence. 


BONGRACE. 


"Ae you may perceive by his hutter’d bon.grace, 
that film of a de mi-castor.’ 1 — Cleveland (1687), p. 81. 

* 2. A large bonnet worn by femalea. 
(Jamieson.) 

" Her dark elf-locks shot out like the snake* of th* 
gorgon, between an old-fashioned bonoet called a bon- 
grace."— Scott : Guy Mannering. ch. iil. 

"The want of the screen, which was drawn over the 
head like a veil. *h© supplied by a Botwp-ace. ** she 
called it ; a large straw bonuet. like those worn by 
the English maidens when labouring in the field*. — 
Scott : Heart of Mid- loth., ch. xxviii. 

II, iYauf. : A bow-grace or jnnk-feoder. 


bongraee moss, s. A moss, Splachnum 
rubrum. (Nemnich.) 

K bon-gre’, adv. [From Fr. bon = good, aad 
gre = will, pleasure, from O. Fr. gret = will ; 
Lat. gralus — pleasiug ] Agreeably to, will- 
ingly. 

"The had bowed to hi* bode, bongre my hyaire.*' 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poem t (ed. Morris) ; Patience, 58. 


bo -m' f plur. masc. of a. [Plur. masc. of Lat 
bon as, a. = good.] Good. 

Boni Homines, s. [Lat. = good men.) 

Ch. Hist. : A name giveu in France to a 
Paulician Christiaii sect called Los-Boa 
Homos, also Albigenses, Bulgarians, Publi- 
can!, and in Italy Patcrini, Catbari, and Gazari. 
[Bulgarians, Paulicians.) (Mosheim: CK 
Hist., cent, xi., pt. ii., ch. v., § 2, 3.) 

* bon'-l, s. [Bonny.] (Prompt Parr.) 

* bdn-i-beU, s . [Bonnybell.] 


bon' -ie, a. [Bonny.] (Scotch.) 


bon'-J-fage, *. [See tlef.] A term applied 
to a publican or Innkeeper, from the name of 
the landlord in Parquhar’s Beaux’ Stratagem. 


t bone'-set, v.L I Eng. bonc;,scf, v.] To act 
a dislocated bono. 

bone’-set ter, s. [Eng. bone; setter; from 
set ~ to place.} One who acts bones broken 
or out of joint. 

" At present my desire 1* to have a good boneutter." 
Denham. 

bone'-set-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Eng. bone ; 
setting.) [Boneskt, v.J 

A. A B. /Is pr. par. iC participial adj. : In 
a sense corresponding to that of the verb. 

C. .45 substanthr : The act or process of 
setting bones broken pr out of joint. 

"A fractured leg »>*t In the country by on© pretend- 
ing to bonaatting Il'tamuiM : Surgery. 

"bon'-et, s. [Bonnet.] (Barbour: TheBnice , 
ix. 60d.) (.ScofcA.) 

* bon ett, ■ bonet, «. [Bonnet (2).] 

• bon-ct -ta, *. IBonito.] 

Zool. : The same ns ltmltn (q.v.). 

" Shark*, dolphins, bonettiu, albleur©*, and other 
*cu-t> runts. "—Air T Berber!: Trav., p. 39. 


t bon - 1 -form, a. [From Lat. bonus, -a, -vm 
— good ; and forma = shape.] Of a good 
shape ; of a good nature or character. 

" Knowledge uml truth may likewise both be said to 
bs hott ifvrm things, nud of km to th© chief good, but 
neither of thorn to bs that chler good Itself. Ctni- 
teorth: intellectual Syttem, p. 204. 

* bon -l-fy, * bon'-i-fie, v.t. [From Lat 
bnniM good; and facio to make.] To make 
good, to convert into wlmt ia good. 

" This must 1 h< acknowledged to be the greatest of 
all arts, to bomjie evils, or tincture them with good."— 
Cud worth. 

* bon -i-lasse, s. [Bon ni lasse.) 

bon -ing, bone lhg, pr. par. k s. [Bone, v.L] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

A. As pretent jxtrticiple : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As substantive : The act of depriving of 
bones ; the state of being so deprived of bonea. 

II. Technically : 

1. Surveying: The operation of levelling by 
means of the eye. 


boll, boy ; poilt, jowl; ent, goll, chorus, gbln, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as ; expect* ^Cenopbon, exist, -mg. 
-olan. -tlan =t sham tlon* -elon — ebun; -^lon* -^lon = zbuu. -tlous, -elous* -clous — eh us. -bio, -die, kc. — bcl, dgL 
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2. Carp. & Masonry : The act or operation 
of placing two straight edges on an object, 
and sighting on their upper edge to see if they 
range. If they do not, the surface is said to 
We in wind. (Knight.) 

boning, bone mg, or borning rod, s. 

The same as bouing-stick (q.v.). 

boning stick, s. A stick with a head 
like the letter T, designed to indicate a level 
for work or construction. A number of such 
sticks over a site indicate a certain level for 
the tops of base pieces or foundation blocks. 

bon-i-ta r-i-an, bon'-i-ta-ry, a. [From 

honitas, in Class. Lat. = goodness, in Low 
Lat. = an exacted gift, benevolence, or gra- 
tuity.] Noting beneficial ownership, without 
legal title. 

bon i’-to, s. [In Ger. bon it ; from Sp. bonito ; 
Arab, baynis = a bonito.] 

Ichthyol.: A fish, Thynnus pelamys. It be- 
longs to the family of Soomberidie (Mackerels), 
and is nearly allied to the Tunny. It is found 
in the Mediterranean, and is a great foe to 
the flying-fish. 

The Belted Bonito, Pelamys sarda. 

The Plain Bonito, Aferis vulgaris. 

* bon'-i-ty, s. [Lat. bantfos.] Goodness. 

have referred the inquiry concerning God. 
Unity. Bonify, AugeU and Spirits to Natural Theo- 
logy. '—Bacon: Advanc, qf Learning. 

* bonk, • bonke, s. [The same as bank 
(q.v.). (0. Eng. & 0. ScofcA.).] A bank, a 
height. 

“And fll the large feildic, bonk and bus." 

Doug. : Virgil, 235. 17. 

" And bowed to the hygh bonk . . .“ 

Xar. Eng. AUif. Poems (ed. Morris): The Deluge. S79. 

* bon-ker, s. & a. [Bunker.] (Scotch.) (Bal- 
four : Pract. , p. 235.) 

bon-nage, s. [Bondaoe.] (Scotch.) 

4 bo n^- nail- lie, * bon-nal-ly, *bon-ail-ie, 

* bon-al-ais, s. [Corrupted from Fr. bon 
filter.] A cup drunk with a friend, when one 
is ahout to part with him, as expressive of 
ones wishing him a prosperous journey. 
(Scotch.) 

“ Bonnlais drunk rycht gladly in a morow ; 

6yn leiff thai tuk, and with S&nct Jbon to borow." 

Wallace, ix. 45, MS. {Jamieson.) 

* bon nar, s. [Low Lat. bonnarivm = a cer- 
t tain measure of land ; Fr. bonnier de terre 
'{Du Cange); 6onna = a boundary; a limit.] A 

bond. 

" And took three rig* o‘ braw land. 

And pat myseif under a fcormar." 

Jamieson : Popular Ball., t 312. 

bonne, a. & s. [Fr., fern, of adj. bon = good.] 

A, As adj. : Good. 

B. As stt&sf. : A French nurse. 

bonne bon che fpron. bush), s. [Fr. 

bonne = good ; and bouche = mouth, eating.) 

A tit-bit. 

bon net (1), * bon' nette, * bon-et (Er^.), 
bon-net, bon-at (Scotch), s. & a. [Fr. 
bonnet ; Prov. boneta ; Sp. & Port, bonete. 
Originally, about A D. 1300, it signified a 
stuff. Skeat thinks that it may be connected 
with Hindust. bandt = woollen cloth, hroad 
cloth, but nothing ia known of its ultimate 
history.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. In England : A head-dresa for men 
worn before the introduction of hats. It is 
what is now called a cap, and was in use in 
Eugland as w'ell as Scotland. 

" 1 prithee now. my eon. 

Go to them, with this bonnet in thy hand." 

Shakrrp. ; Coriolanus, id. 2. 

“ Next. Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 

His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge. 

Milton : LyHdat. 

2. In Scotland : The head-dress of hoys and 
of some men of bumbler rank, apecially’in the 
Highlands. 

"... all the hills round Dunkeld were alive with 
bonnets and plaids.'— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xiiL 

If (1) To fill one's bonnet : To be equal to 
one in any respect. (Scotch.) 

“ May every archer strive to fill 
Bis bonnet, and observe 
The pattern he has set with skill, 

And praise like him deserve." 

Poems on the Company of Archers, p. 33. 


(2) To rive the bonnet of another ; To excel 
him in whatever reaped. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

3. A head-dress for women, the portion 
covering the back of the head, cylindrical or 
hat-shaped, that in front expanding into a 
funnel -like projection. 

II. Technically : * 

1. Scripture: 

(1) The “bonnets" mentioned in Exodus 
xxix, 9 ; Leviticus 

viii. 13, &c., lleb. 

(migbaah), 
are the round mi- 
tres of ordinary 
Jewish priests, a* 
distinguished from 
the np32?p (mitz- 
nepheth), or head- 
dress like half an 
egg in shape worn 
by the high priest. 

"And Moses brought Aaron’s sons, and put coats 
upon them, and girded them with girdles, and put 
bonnets upou them ; as the Lord commanded Moses." 
— Lev. viiL ia 

IT The same word is translated mitre in 
Exod. xxviii. 4, 39, &c., and diadem in E 2 ek. 
xxi. 26 ; in the last passage it is worn by a 
king. 

(2) Another kind of headdress "INS (peir), 
ia believed by Gesenius to have been shaped 
like a tiara (Ezek. xxiv. 17. 23). It was worn 
by priests (Exod. xxxix. 23), by bridegrooms 
(Isaiah lxi. 10), and married men (Ezek. xxiv. 
17), as well as hy women (Isa. iii. 20). 

"The bonnets, and the ornaments of the legs, and 
the headlands, and the tahleta, and the earrings.”— 
Isaiah iii. 20. 

2. Her. : The velvet cap within a coronet. 

3. Fortif. : A portion of a parapet elevated 
to a traverse to intercept enfilade fire. 

4. Machinery : 

(1) A cast-iron plate covering the openings 
in the valve-chamber of a pump, and remov- 
able for the examination and repair of the 
valve and seat. 

(2) A metallic canopy or projection, as of a 
fireplace or chimney ; a cowl, or wind-cap ; a 
hood for ventilation ; the amoke-pipa on a 
railway-car roof, or anything similar. 

(3) The dome-shaped wire spark -arresting 
cover of a locomotive chimney. 

(4) A sliding lid for a hole in an iron pipe. 

B. As adjective : Having a bonnet, or in 

any w^ay pertaining to a bonnet. 

bonnet a pretre, s. [French = a 

priest's cap.] 

Fortif. : A double redan. [Redan.] 

bonnet-fleuk, 5. 

Ichthyol. : A name given in Scotland to a 
fish, Rhombus vulgaris. It ia called also Brill, 
Pearl, and Mouse-dab. (Neill: List of Fishes, 
p. 1 2. Yarrell : Brit. Fishes, £c.) 



derived its name from the fact that the 
waa represented upon it wearing a bonnet. 


** My purse, with bonnet-pieces stow. 

To him will swim a bowshot o'er, 

And loose a shallop from the shore." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, Tt 


bonnet-pressing, a. Pressing or d* 
eigned to press a bonnet whilst the latter is in 
process of manufacture. 

Bonnet-pressing machine : A machine by 
which bonnets while on the forming-block are 
presented to the flat or presser. 


bonnet-shaping, a. Shaping or de- 
signed to shape a woman’s bonnet. 

Bonnet-shaping machine : A machine by 
which a piartially-shaped bonnet is pressed 
down upon a facing-block to give it a proper 
shape. One die has the exterior and tha 
other the interior shape. One is usually 
heated to dry the bonnet and make it rigid 
in its acquired form. The principle is the 
same as in the hat-machine. • 


bon -net (2), bon'-ette (O. pi. bonsttez), s. 
[Fr. bonnette, same meaning as de£. (q.v.); 
from Fr. bonnet — bonnet (q.v.). ] 


Naut. : An addi- 
tional psrt made to 
fasten with latch- 
ings to the foot of 
the sails of small 
vessels writh one 
mast, in moderate 
winds. It is exactly 
similar to the foot 
of the sail it ia in- 
tended for. Such 
additions are com- 
monly one-third of 
the depth of the 
sails they belong to. 
(Falconer . ) 



" B«t bonettez on® hrede, bettrfde hutches." 

Morte Arthur e, 3.C54 


tbon'-net, v.L & i. [From bonnet, s. (1) 
(q-v.).] 

A. Trans. : To knock a man’s hat over hia 


eyes. 

* B. Intrans. : To take off the “bonnet" 
or cap in courtesy to a person, to a group of 
people, &c. (Chiefly Scotch.) 

**. . . those who having been courteons and suppla 
to the people, bonnetted, without any farther deed to 
heave them at all into their estimation and report'— 
Shakesp. ; Coriol. , ii. 2. 


bon-net-ed, pa. par . & a. [Bonnet, v.] 

A. As past participle : (See the verb.) 

B. As participial odjective : Wearing at tha 
moment, or accustomed to w'ear, a ** bonnet* 
or cap. 

" When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd. 

Campbell : Lochief s FT'arningi 

4 bon -nette, s. [Bonnet.] 


bon'-ney, s. [Etymology doubtful.) 
Mining: An isolated bed of ore 


bonnet-laird, bannet-laird, s. A 

laird or landed proprietor accustomed to wear 
a honnet like a man of the humbler classes ; 
in other words, a petty laird. A person of 
this description, as a rule, cultivates hia own 
fields instead of letting them out to tenant- 
farmers. He is sometimes called a cock-laird. 
(Scotch.) 

■*1 was unwilling to say a word about It, till I had 
secured the ground, for it belonged to auld Johnnie 
Howie, a bonnet-laird here hard by. and many a com- 
muning we had before he and I could agree/ — Scott : 
Antiquary, cb. iv 

bonnet limpet, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The English name of Pileopsis, a genus 
of gasteropodous molluscs belonging to the 
family Cal yp tree idae. They are so called from 
their resemblance to a ** bonnet ” or cap. 

2. In the plural: 

(1) The plural of the above. 

(2) The designation of the family of molluscs 
called Calyptreeid*. [ Ca ly pt r,ei DjR. ) 

bonnet-pepper, j. 

Bot. : A species of Capsicum, the fruits of 
which, which are very fleshy, have a depressed 
form like a Scotch bounet. In Jamaica it is 
esteemed more than any other Capsicum. 
[Capsicom, Pepper.] 

bonnet-piece, s. [Eng. bonnet, and piece.] 
A coin resembling a bonnet in shape. It was 
a gold coin from the mint of James V., and 


*bon'-nie, a. [Bonny.] (Scotch.) 

* bon'-m-en, v. [Ban, r.] (Layamon.) 

bon'-m-lass, * bon'-ni-lasse, * bon'-I- 
lasse, s. [O. Eng. bonie — bonny, pretty ; 
Fr. JonneCEoNNYBELL) ; and O. Eng* or Scotch 
lass — a girl. ] A pretty girl, with or without 
imputation on her character. 

“ Their ^oynga ont of Britanye to to be coma 
honest Christen rnenuys wyues. and not to go on pyl- 
grymage to Rome, and so l>eeome byshoppes boniUuse* 
or prestos playeferes."— Bale : English Votaries, pt i 
“ As the bonilasse passed hy. 

Hey, ho, bonilasse/" 

Spenser ; Shep. Call., viL 

M Homely spoken for a fair maid or bonnilaue-'—E. 
K. on Spensers Pastorals. 

bon-ni-ly, bon'-nl-lie, adv. [O. Eng. 
bonni(e) ; -ly.] 

1. Beautifully ; finely ; handsomely. 

’■ But may ye flourish like a lily. 

Now bonnilie/’ 

Burns : On a Scotch Bard. 

2. Gaily. 

3. Pliimply. 

bon'-ni-ness, * bon'-y-ness, s. [Eng. 

bonny ; -n^ss.) 

1. Beauty, handsomeness. (Johnson.) 

2. Plumpness. (Johnson.) 

3. Gaiety. (Johnson.) 

bon'-ni-vd-cbil, s. [Gael, buntbhuachafl 
(bh being sounded v). Possibly from buana = 


fere, amidst, what, fell , father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit n sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, co = e. ey*= a. qn = kw. 


bonnock— booby 
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ft hewer, ami luaice = a wave.] 'Hie name 

g iven in the western islands of Scotland to a 
ird, the Great Northern Diver (Colymbus 
glacial is). 

"The Bonnirochll, xo called by the natives, and by 
the seamen Bishop and Carrara, a* hie a* a goose, 
having a white spot on the breast, and the reat party- 
coloured ; It seldom flies, but la exceeding quick In 
dlvlujj." — Martin : West. J*l„ p. 79. 

bon’-nock, s. [Bannock.] A kind of thick 
cake of bread ; a small jannock or loaf made 
of oatmeal. (Scotch, chiefly Ayrshire) (Gloss, 
to Burns.) 

" Tell yon guid bloid o' mild BoconoockV 
I’U be his debt twa niashlum bannock*." 

Bum* ; Barnett Cry and Prayer. 

t bon -ny ( 1 ), t bon'-nie, * bon'-ie (Eng.), 
bon'-ny, *bon-ie t * bon'-y, *bon’-ye 

[Sco/c/i), a. [Of uncertain etym., prohably' 
ultimately from Fr. bon, fern, bonne = good 
(Bonsybell); the difficulty is to account for 
the pronunciation of o (6), but in Scotland 
this is sometimes made long (6).] 

L Lit. : Beautiful ; pretty. Used — 

(1) Of a person. 

"... the same bonny young women tripping ui» 
And down In the same |uo, not the same) coquettish 
bonnets. "—De Quincey : Work* (2nd ed-J. i. 96. 

“ But, Norman, how will thou provide 
A shelter for thy bonny bride 1" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 3. 

(2) Of a single feature of the human coun- 
tenance or one part of the body. 

“ We say that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a bonny eye. a passing pleasing tongue." 

Shakesp. ; Richard ill., i. L 

(3) Of one of the inferior animals, or any- 
thing else deemed beautiful 

“ Even of the bonny beaat he loved so well." 

Shake ip. : 2 Henry VI., v. 2. 
•'Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr." 

Burnt : Sony, It. 

T Often used ironically. 

( 1) The reverse of really beautiful ; beautiful 
only as one speaks of a “ beautiful" mess, or 
& "line” uproar. 

*' Yell see the toun intill a bonny steer." 

Ram: Hclenore, p. 90. 

(2) Flump. (Colloquial.) (Johnson.) 

XI. Figuratively : 

L Gay, merry, frolicsome, cheerful, blithe. 

' Tben sigh not so, hut let them go, 

And be you blithe and 6onny." 

Shake tp. ; Much Ado, it a {Song.) 

2L Precious, valuable. (Scotch.) 

“ And a bonny gift 1 11 gie to the&" 

Border Minstrelsy, x 65. (Jamieson.) 

bonny <lie, bonny- dye, s. Beautiful 
die. A term applied to money, as having 
the influence of a gewgaw ou the eye. 

M * Weel, weel. crude e'en to ye— ye hue seen the last 
o' me. and o' this OonnuMle too.' said Jenny, holding 
between her linger And thumb a splendid silver dollar. 
Scott : Old Mortality, eh. x. 

bonny wawlie, a. [Scotch bonny, and 
wawlic.] A toy ; a trinket. (Scotch.) 

(1) Lit. : A daisy. 

(2) Fig. : Anything beautiful. 

". . . wi’ a' the pictures and black velvet, and silver 
bonny-wauliet belonging to it, . . Scott ; Antiquary, 
cb xxlx. 

bon ny-cl&b ber, * bon-ny-clAb' bdre, 

*• fir. bainne, baine = inilk, and claba 
thick.] Sour buttermilk ; milk that has stood 
till it is sour. 

“ We scorn, for want of talk, to Jahber 
Of parties o'er our bonny clabber ." Srefft. 
“The healths in usquebaugh, aud 6om>v*fc»6V)re." 

Ford: Perk. »’ar6.. Hi. 2. 

It is applied in America to the thick part 
of milk which has turned or become sour. 
{Goodrich A Porter.) 

bon ny (3), s. (Of uncertain etymology.] 
.Mining : A round or compact bed of ore 
which communicates with no vein. 

bon’ njr bell, bon 1 -bell, a. [Fr. bonne, 
f. of bon, adj. = good, kind, and belle , f. of 
beau, or bel, fem. belle = beautiful of form, 
feature, &u ] A pretty girl. 

“ I ww the bouncing, bellltxme ; 
lloy, ho. banlbeiu " 

Spenser: Shop Cal., VI L 

■ bo no ', portion of a. [Lat. bo«o, abl. neut of 
bonus =z good.] [Ci’i bono.] 

lFrif de bono et malo : [Bat = writ concern- 
ing good and evil.] 

Law: A writ of gaol delivery which was 
Issued for every prisoner individually. This 
being found Inconvenient, a general commis- 


sion to try all prisoners has taken its place. 
(Blackstone: Comment., bk. iv., ch. 19.) 

U Pro bono publico: For the public good, 
for general use or enjoymeut 

bon -och (ch guttural), s. [Etymology doubt- 
ful.] A binding to tie a cow's hind legs when 
ahe is a-milking. 

“You are one of Cow Meek's breed, you'll stand with-- 
out* bonoch."— S. Prov., Kelly, p. STL 

* bon'-onr, s. [Corrupted from Low Lat. feou- 
narium, bonuarium — land defined by bound- 
aries.] A bond (?). 

" Yestreen I was wi* his Honour ; 

I've Uen three rigs of bra' land. 

And hue bound mytel under a honour." 

Herd : Coll., 1L 190. 

* bon-schawe, * bon -shawe, $. [From 

0. Eng. bon = bone, and A. IS. sceorfa — itch (?). ] 

0. Med. : A disease, sciatica. 

" Bonschave, sekenesse (bonshawe, P.) Tessedo, 
tciasis." —Prompt. Pare 

bo ns dorf fite, $. [From Bonsdorf, their 
discoverer. ] 

M ineralogy : 

1. A variety of Oosite. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

2. A variety of Fahl unite (Dana). It is a 
hydrous lolite, from Abo in Finland. 

bon splell, bon spell, s. (Of uncertain 
origin and history. Dr. .Murray thinks it mav 
be from Dot. * bondspel, from bond — verbond 
= covenant, alliance, compact, and spel = play. ] 
A set match at any game. Specially — 

1. A match at archery. 

"That so many Iuglisch men sould schott againes 
thmne at nveris, huttis, or prick bonnet The king, 
heiring of this bontpielt of his mother, was weill con- 
l*uf —Pitscottie ■ Cron , p. 318. 

2. A match at curling (q.v.). 

" The grand bonspiel of the Curling Club comes off 
to-morrow.*— Times, Feb. 22. 1865. 


bon -wort, s. [A.S. bantyorf: bdn = bon©, 
and wort = vegetable, plant. Probably called 
from its being supposed to be useful in case* 
of fractures or diseases of the bones.] A 
name for the daisy, Beilis perennis. (Archceol,, 
xxx. 404.) (Britten £ Holland.) 

boh-xie, s. [Probably Scandinavian.) A 
Shetland name for a gull, the Common Skua, 
Cataractes vulgaris. 

"Sea-birds to include auk, bonxie, coraiah chough 
. . ."—Act for the Preservation qf Sea-birds, passed 
June 24. 1869. 


bon'-y, a. [Eng. bon(e); -i/.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Consisting of bones, full of bonea. 

"At the end of this hole Is a membrane, fastened to 
a rouud bony limb, and stretched like the head of a 
drum ; and therefore by anatomists called tympanum." 
—Ray. 

2. Figuratively: 


" Creak’d from the bony longs of death " 

Langhome, Fab. 1L 

II. Technically : 

Bot. : Close and hard in texture, so as to 
present a difficulty in the way of cutting it, 
but with the fragmeuts detached brittle. Ex- 
ample, the stoue of a peach. 


bony-pikes, s. pi. 

Ichthyol. : A recent fish-genus Lepidostens, 
of great interest from its being of the order 
Ganoidea, of which nearly all the apecies are 
extinct. It belongs to the sub-order Holostea, 
and the family Lepidosteidse (q.v.). Among 
other peculiarities the Bony-pikes have the 
antique pattern of heterocercal tail [Hetero- 
cercal], so common in the Old Red Sandstone 
period. They inhabit rivers and lakes in the 
warmer parts of America, grow some of them 
three feet in length, and are used for food. 


* bon-ye, a. [Bonny.] (ScofcA.) 


* bob' to', s. [Fr. bonti — goodness, good- 
will.] What is useful or advantageous; a 
benefit. 

“All new bonteis now appering muxng ws ar cum- 
myn ouly by thy industry. —BefL . Cron., bk. xvii., 
ch. 4. 

bon'-te-bok, s. [Dut. bonf = pied, variegated, 
and bok = goat.] 

Zool. : Gazella pygarga , a species of antelope 
found iu South Africa. 

bon -ten, $. [Etymology doubtfuL] 

Fabric: A narrow woollen stuff. 

bon'-ti-a, s. [Named after James Boot, or 
Bontius*, a Dutch physician, who in 165S 
published a Natural History of the East 
Indies.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Myoporaceaj(Myoporads). Bontia daph- 
noicles is an ornamental shrub called the Bar- 
badoes Wild -olive. 

* bon -ty-vds-nesse, $. [Bocnteousnesse.] 

(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bon'-ty-vese, a. [Bounteous.] 

bon'-iire, adv. [Fr. bonheur = luckily, fortu- 
nately.] Debonairly, politely. (Bonayre- 

LYCUE.j 

" Bere the boxumly xnd bonure . . .“ 

M'lUiam of Pal erne. 332. 

bon us, a. & s. [A pnrely Lat. word, bonus, 
-a, -um, adj. = good. There is no bonus, s., iu 
Class. Lat.] 

A. vis adj. : Good. [Bonus-henricus.] 

B. As substantive : 

1. Commerce, Law, Banking, Ac. : An extra 
dividend paid to the shareholders of a joint- 
stock company, or to those interested in any 
other commercial undertaking, when the 
finances are unwontedly flourishing, and 
beyond what they would otherwise receive 
either a.s remuneration or profit. 

" • . . and as to result the bonuses paid to existing 
policy-holder* have been somewhat, small.'— Times, 
City Article, F«h. 22nd, 1877. 

2. A sum of money paid to the agent of a 
company or to a master of a vessel, in addition 
to his share in the profits. 

3. A premium given for a loan, a charter, or 
any other privilege. 

bonus-bcnricus, 3. [ Lat. = Good Henry. ] 

Bot. : A name for a plant, the Good King 
Henry, Cheuopodium Bonus Ilenricus.] 


* bon-y-ness, s. [Bonniness.] 

bonze, 5 . [In Port, bans 0 ; Fr. bon 2 e, b 071 .se. 
Corrupted from Japanese busso = a pioua 
man.] The name given by the Portugese to 
any member of the Buddhist priesthood in 
Japan. Thence the name spread to the priests 
of the same faith ia China and the adjacent 
regions. 

boo, inter}. & s. [Onomatopoeic.] 

A, As interj.: An expression of contempt 
or aversion. 

B, As subst. : The act or sound of hooting. 

boo, i.i. [Boo, s.] 

1. To low like a cow. 

2. To express contempt or aversion by hoot- 

ing. (Sometimes used with an object as a 
traos. verb.) . 

boo ’-by, s. & a. (Fr. feoubie = a water- fowl ; 
Sp. bobo — a booby, a pelican ; a dunce, an 
idiot, Russ, baba ; Chin, poopi, boobi = the 
lesser gannet. All these are swimming birds.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Ornith A name for a natatorial bird, 
the Soland (i.e., Solent), or Channel-goose, 
Sula bossana. It is of the family Pclicanidte. 
These birds arc found, as their specific Latio 
name imports, on the Bass Rock, in the Frith 
of Forth. They exist also on the western coasts 
of Britain, and in other places. They are 
looked* on as stupid in character. [Soland- 
goose, Sula.] 

(2) The Brown Gannet, Sula fusca. 

(3) Any other natatorial bird of similar form 
and stupidity. 

" We found ou SL PmiI'x only two kinds of birds— 
the booby nud the noddy The former is n species ol 
gxnnet. mid the Intter n. tem."—l)ar%rin : Voyage 

round the World (ed. 1870), ch. L, p. 10. 

2. Fig. : A stnpid person, a fool, one desti- 
tute of intellect. 

" Then let the boobies stay at home " 

Cottper : The V early Distress. 

B, As a/ijectivc : Of an intellect so deficient 
as to suggest the dull instincts of the birds 
described under A. ; dull, stupid. 

booby-hatch, s. 

Naut.: The covering of the scuttle-way or 
small hatchway which lends to the forecastle 
or forepeak of amall sailing vessels. 

booby hut, s. 

Vehicles : A sleigh with a hooded cover. 


boil, h6j^; poilt, cat, 5011, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, tills; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t* 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -sion — shun; -^ion, -§ion zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bel, d?L 
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Idooc — booK. 


booby-hutch, s. 

Vehicles: A roughly built covered carriage, 
used io some parts of England 

*booc,s. (Boose.] (Prompt Parr.) 

* booce, 5 . [Boss.] 

Bood'-dha, Bud -dha, s. [Pali booddho = 
known, understood, possessing knowledge, 
enlightened, wise ; Booildha = the personage 
described in this article. Sometimes the word 
is spelled with one ci, but this is erroneous, 
Boodh in Sanscrit being = not the religious 
teacher but the planet Mercury. J 

1, Gen. : A man possessed of infinite or 
iufallible knowledge ( Chihlers ) ; a deified 
religious teacher. There was said to be a 
series of them, a number having come and 
gone before Gautama, the personage described 
under No. 2. Wheo no Booddha is on earth, 
the true religion gradually decays, but it 
flourishes in pristine vigour when a new 
Booddha is raised up. He is not, however, 
entitled at once to that honourable appella- 
tion, it is only after he has put forth arduous 
exertions for the faith that he attains to 
Booddhahood. Most of the Booddhas preced- 
ing the personage described under No. 2 appear 
to have been purely fabulous. His immediate 
predecessor, Kasyapa or Kassapo, may have 
been a real person. 

“ . S*ky» Muni, who ia usually looked upon as 

the founder of Buddhism; hut so far from this being 
the case Salty* Muni was the fourth Buddha of the 
actual age or second division of the Kappa." — Col. 
Sykes in Jour, Asiat. Soc. (1S41), voL vi.. p. 26 L 

2. Specially: A distinguished personage of 
Aryan descent, whose father was kiug of 
Kapilavastu, au old Hindoo kingdom at the 
foot of the Nepaulese mountains, about 100 
miles north of Benares : he was of the Sakhya 
family, and the class of the Gautamas, 
hence his distinguished son was often called 
Sakhya Muni or Saint 
Sakya, and Gautama or 
Guadama. The Chinese 
call him Fo, which is 
the name Booddha 
softened in the pro- 
nunciation. The Aryan 
invaders of India looked 
dowu with coutempt 
upon the Turauiao in- 
habitants of that land, 
and to keep their blood 
uncontaminated devel- 
oped the syste m of caste. 

Booddha, whose human 
sympathy was wide- 
reaching, broke through 
this old restraint, and 
though he was himself 
an Aryan, preached the 
equality, of races, a figure of bqoudha. 
doctrine which the op- 
pressed Turanians eagerly embraced. By the 
common account he was born in B.C. 622, at- 
tained to Booddhahood in 5S0, and died in 543, 
or in the opinion of some in B.C. 477, and 
Other years than these, such as 400 B.C,, or 
even lower, have been contended for. Bood- 
dha became deified by his admiring followers. 
Those images of ad oriental god made of 
white marble, so frequently seen in English 
museums ami #ven io private houses, are re- 
presentations of Booddha. 

Bood -dha-hood. Bud dha-hood, s. 

[Booddha ; and Eng. suffix -Aotx/.] The slate 
of a Booddha. • 

Bood dha ship, Bud -dha-ship, s. 

[Bcoddha ; and Eng. sulfix -ship.) The degree 
or condition of a Booddha. 

Bood-dhism, Bud dhism, s. [Sansc. 4 
Pali Booddha (Booddha), and Eng. snff. -itm.] 

Theol., Phil., <£ Hist. : The system of faith 
introduced or reformed by Booddha. [Bood- 
dha.] In its origin Booddhism was a reaction 
against the caste pretensions of vhe Brahmans 
and other Aryan [Aryan] invaders of India, 
and was therefore eminently fitted to become, 
as it for a long time was, the religion of the 
vanquished Turanians [Turanian.] Asmight 
have been anticipated, the equality of all 
castes was, and is, one of its most fundamental 
tenets. [Caste ] Another tenet is the deifi- 
cation of men who, when raised to Booddha- 
hood, are called Booddhas. Professors of the 
faith enumerate about one hundred of these 
personages, but practically confine their rever- 


ence to about seven. Pre-emineDt among these 
stands Booddha himself. Personally, he never 
claimed divine honours. It was his disciples 
who first entitled him Sakya Muni. i.e. t Saint 
Sakya. (For other names’ such as Gautama, 
Ac., giveD to him, see Eooddha.) As Gautama, 
though adored as superhuman, is after all 
confessedly only a deified hero, it has been 
disputed whether his followers can be said 
to admit a Supreme Intelligence, Governor of 
this and all worlds. In philosophy, they 
believe the universe to be maya, an illusion or 
phantom. The later Brahmanists do the 
same ; but in the opinion of Krishna Mohun, 
Baoergea, and others, these latter seem to 
have borrowed the tenet from the Booddhists 
rather than the Booddhists from them. Uf 
the six schools of Hiudu philosophy, those 
which Booddhism most closely approaches, 
are the Sankhya philosophy of Kapila, and 
the Yoga philosophy of Pataujali. Booddhism 
enjoins great tenderness to animal life. The 
felicity at which its professors aim in the 
future world is called Nirriina, or, more 
accurately, Nibbanam. It has been disputed 
whether this means annihilation or blissful 
repose. Mr. Robt. Ciesar Childers, in his 
dictionary of the Pali language, uses strong 
arguments in favour of the former view. 
Booddhism was attended by an enormous 
development of monasticism. 

The language iu which Gautama or Booddha 
taught was the Magadhi or Pali, the language 
of M agadha, n ow called Bahar or Behar. [ Pa li. ] 
It was a Prakrit or Aryan vernacular of a pro- 
vince, but has now been raised to the dignity 
of the Booddhist sacred tongue throughout the 
world. Gautama's followers believe that his 
sayings were noted down in the Tripitaka, 
or " Three Treasuries of Discipline, Doctrine, 
and Metaphysics,” which constitute the Bood- 
dhist scriptures. iYhat their real age is has 
been a matter of dispute ; the discovery by 
General Cunningham, in 1S74, of allusion’s to 
them in the Bharhut Sculptures, which are of 
date third century B.C., is in favour of their 
genuineness and antiquity. [Booddhist 
Architecture.] This work is in Pali; the 
Sanscrit Booddhist books discovered by Bnao 
Hodgson in Nepaul are much more modem, 
and present a corrupt form of Booddhism. 

The first general council of the Booddhist 
Church was held at Rajagriha, the capital of 
the Magadha kingdom, in B.C. 543 ; the second 
at Vesal (Allahalxad [?], or a place near 
Patna) about B.C. 443 or 377 (?), and a third at 
Pataliputra (Gr. Palibothra = modern Patna), 
on the Ganges, in B.C. 307 or 250. This 
last one was called by Asoka, an emperor 
ruling over a great part of India, who had 
been converted to Booddhism, and is some- 
times called the Constantine of that faith, 
haring established it as the state religion of 
his wide realm. He sent missionaries into 
Western, Central, and Southern India, and 
also to Ceylon and to Pegu. Booddhism was 
dominant in India for about 1,000 years after 
its establishment by Asoka. TheD, having 
become corrupt and its vitality haring de- 
cayed, reviving Brahmanism prevailed over 
it, and all but extinguished it on the 
Indian continent, though a modification of it. 
Jainism, still exists in Marwad and many 
other parts. It has all along held its own, 
however, in Ceylon. On losing continental 
India, its missionaries transferred their 
efforts to China, which they converted, and 
which still remains Booddhist. The Teligion 
of Gautama flourishes also in Thibet, Burmah, 
and Japan, and is the great Turanian faith of 
the modern as of the ancient world. [Bood- 
dhists.] 

The Rev. G. Smith points out resemblances 
between Booddhism and Roman Catholicism 
(these, it may be added, were first discovered 
by the Jesuit missionaries, who were greatly 
perplexed by them) : " There is the monastery’, 
celihacy, the dress and caps nf the priests, 
the incense, the bells, the rosary’ of beads, the 
lighted candles at the altar, the same intona- 
tions in the services, the same ideas of pur- 
gatory, the praying in an unknown tongue, 
the offerings to departed spirits in the temple.” 
The closest similarity is in Lamaisra, an am- 
plification of Booddhism in Thibet. [Lama- 
ism.] But most of the resemblances are 
ceremonial ; there is no close similarity’ in 
doctrine between the two faiths. 

“There is also somethin? stronger than * presump- 
tion of the existence of Bttddhitm previous to S*ky* 

Muni s ministry." — Cot. Sykes tn Jour. Aei<U. Soc.. vi. 
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Bood-dhist, Bud -dhist, a, its. [Sansc., 
Eng,, Ac., Booddh(a), aDd Eng. suff. -fsf.J 

A. As adject hr : Pertaining or relating to 
Booddha or to Booddhism. 

B. As substan . ; One professing the Bood- 
dhiat faith. The Booddhists are not less than 
from 350 to 455 millions in number, and con- 
stitute between one-fourth and one-third of 
the human race. 

“P*Ii then is the Uaruage of Maradh*, in which 
G *u tun* Buddha taught, and in which the e*cred 
scriptures of the Buddhists were originally written."— 
Times, Dec. 2, 1676. 

Booddhist architecture, s. 

Arch. : A style of architecture characteristic 
of the Indian or other Booddhists. “ There is 
no known specimen of architecture in India.” 
Mr. Fergusson says, ** the date of which carries 
us beyond the third century before Christ.’* 
When the curtain rises the architecture risible 
is Booddhist. In 250 B.C. the great emperor 
Asoka introduced the first great era of Indian 
architecture, that of the Booddhists proper. 
Up till this time all erections had been wood ; 
with him the use of stone commenced. Ha 
engraved edicts, enjoining tenderness aud hu- 
manity to animals, on lots (pillars) [Lat], in 
Cuttack, Peshawur, and Surastra, in the 
Dliun or Dhon, and other parts of the 
Himalayas aud in Thibet. He built innumer- 
able topes (mounds). [Tope.] No budt tem- 
ples or monasteries of Booddhist origin have 
come dowu to our times, if indeed any ever 
existed ; but multitudes of rock-ent temples 
and monasteries assembled in groups have 
been found in Behar, Cuttack, the Bombay 
presidency, and elsewhere. Those of Behar, 
which are cut in granite, are the oldest, and 
it is from bihar = a monastery, that Behar 
itself is called. Those of Cuttack followed. 
Those of the Bombay presidency, embracing 
nine-tenths of the whole, were the Last ; they 
are cut in amygdaloidal trap. The Booddhist 
architecture, though essentially independent, 
yet showed a linge of Greek influence. It 
originated the Jaina system of architecture. 
[Jaina Architecture.] (Fergusson.) 

Bood-dhis-tic, Bud-dhis-tic, Bood- 
dhls -tic-al, Bud-dhis-tic-al, a, [Eng. 
Booddhist; -ic, -aU] The same as ’B ooddhist, 
a. (q.v.V 

biod'-le do as ©1), s. (STan^, U. S.) 

1. Crowd, lot. 

** He would like to have the whole hoodie of them 
... with their wives *od children •hipwrecked on 
* remote island. “—O. W. Holmes: The Jufoerof. 

2. Money, or gain of any kind, obtained 
fraudulently in the public service. 

3. Counterfeit coin. 

bd'O-lt, s. [Bowet.J (Scotch.) 

book, * booke, * boke, * boc (Eng ), 
beuk, bulk, buke, buk (Scotch), s. 4 a. 
[A.S. boc = a book, a volume, a writing, an 
index; Goth, boka ; Icel.hdit; Sw. bok ; Dan. 
bog; Dut. boek ; O. S. buok; (N. H.) Ger. 
buck; M. H. Ger. buoch; O. H. Ger. pohha. 
From A.S. boc = a beech; Ger. buche=n 
beech (Beech), because Anglo-Saxon and 
German books were originally made of beech 
boards.) 

A. vis substantive: 

L Ordinary Language .* 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of things material: An article of manu- 
facture, of which a series of forms have existed 
in bygone ages, but which at present consists 
of a number of sheets of printed paper 
stitched together, pressed, and covered with 
boards. [Bookbinding.] 

* The first books were probably of various 
and diverse types. The Konm is "said to have 
l>ecn written" on shoulder-blades of sheep*. 
The Anglo-Saxon books were originally written 
on pieces of beechen board. Boards of other 
trees were doubtless used in other countries, 
as was the inuer bark of trees. At a remote 
period of antiquity the papyrus [Papyrus) 
displaced its rivals, and so well held its place 
as to have given rise to the word paper. Parch- 
ment, called from Pergamos, where it was first 
made, arose about B C. 200. [Parchment.] 
An early and persistent form of book was a 
roll of papyrus or other materiaL Jeremiah ’a 
book was such a roll (Jer. xxxri. 4, 14, 23). 
The charred books found in Herculaneum 
were also rolls. This form of book is com- 
memorated in the common word volume , which 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur. rule, full : trv. Sthrian. oe. ce = e. ©v = a. au = kw. 
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Is lrom Lat. wlumen = a thing rolled or 
wouna up. [Volume.] Whea books were 
transcribed by hand they were necessarily 
very expensive. Plato is said to have given 
about £312 for one, Aristotle about £580 for 
another ; Alfred the Great, about the year 
872, an estate for a third volume. Printing 
cheapened books to an incalculable extent, 
though heavy prices are still given for rare 
and large or copiously - illustrated works. 
Thus Machlin'a Bible, by Tomkins, was 
valued at £525, and a anperh Bible, iu fifty- 
four large folio volumes, with 7,000 illustra- 
tions, was rattled off for tickets in the aggre- 
gate amounting to £5,000. A collection of 
books is called a library. [Library. ] 

" Rook* t Throe poor bits of me- paper with black ink 
vn them ’* — Curly/* : Heroes. Lect. v. 

r It is not needful that a printed work shall 
bave many images to constitute a book, in 
nursery literature a single page will be enough. 

" A book (to please us at a Under age 
Tit call'd a book, though but a single page).** 

Cowpcr : Tirocinium, 

(2) 0/ things intellectual : 

(а) A written or printed literary composi- 
tion contained iu a roll, or collection of pages 
in boards, as described under No. 1. 

(б) Any writing or paper. (In tho sub- 
joined example it means articles of agree- 
ment.) 

"By that time will our book, I think, be drawn * 
Shnketp. : 1 Ben. IV., iiL 1. 
# (c) Pre-eminently the Bible. 

“ I’ll be i worn on a book . . 

Shake* p. : Berry Wivtt, L 4. 

f (d) An account book. 

(e) A division of a treatise on any subject. 
Books in this sense are often subdivided into 
chapters. Thus in the contents of J. Stuart 
Mill's Logic, 2nd ed. (1846), the leading divi- 
sions and subdivisions are ; Book I. Of Names 
and Propositions. (This is divided into eight 
chapters.) Book II. Of Reasoning (six chap- 
ters.) Book 111. Of Induction (thirteen 
chapters). 

2. Fig. : Anything presenting a more or less 
close analogy 'either to the material part of a 
book or to the writing or printing which it 
contains. Specially — 

* 0) Heaven. 

“ Pamvcntun* in tbilke large booke. 

What that 1* cleped the be*>en, )- write w«j.” 

Chaucer: C. 2*. .. 4.C10-1L 
(2) (See 3, Special phrases.) 

3. In special phrases * 

(1) A book of remembrance was written. Fig. : 
There was undying remembrance. (Mai. iiL 
16 .) 

(2) God’s book : The Bible. 

*' Such as by Omit book are adjudged to death." 

Shake *p. : 2 Ben. 17., iL S. 

(3) In the books of, or in the good books of: 
Remembei’ed for something of a favourable 
or pleasant character. 

“ I was so much In hit book* that at his decease he 
left me bit lamp '— Allison. 

(4) In the bad books of: Remembered for 
something for which offence has been taken. 

(5) The book: The Bible. 

*’ Some herdt, weel IcArn'd upo* the beuE“ 

Burn* ■ To H*m. Simpson. (Postscript.) 

(6) The book of life. Fig. : A record con- 
ceived of as existing iu which are written the 
names of those who shall ultimately nbtain 
eternal life. (Phil. iv. 3 ; Rev. iii. 5 ; xiii. 8, 
Ac.) 

(7) Without book : 

(a) Without being compelled to have re- 
course to a book to help the memory. 

" Her friend Mlu Kitty repeated, wi/kout book, the 
eight boat linos of the play .*'— Bacautay : But. Ena., 
ch. xviiL .Vote, 

(b) Without fortifying the assertion by the 
aid of hooks ; without authority, loosely, in- 
accurately. 

(8) To bring to book : To call to account 
IL Technically : 

1. Mercantile affairs (pi. Books): A register 
of financial transactions, as of debts, assets, 
Ac. [Bookkeeping.] 

2. Uxw. Plur. (the books): All the volumes 
which contain authentic reports of decisions 
iu English law from the earliest times till 
now. [Reports.] (IHinrlon.) 

3. Gilding: A package of gold-leaf consist- 
ing of twenty-five leaves, each x 3 inches 
square ; they are inserted between leaves of 
■oft {taper rubbed with red chalk, to prevent 
adherence. 


B. As adjective : In any way pertaining, re- 
lating to, or connected with a book. 

1. Gen. : In some one of the foregoing senses. 

2. Spec. : Recorded in a book ; estimated 
and put on record. 

“ But for present uses \ supplementary table giving 

the age. orlRiiml cost, repairs cost, with date of repairs. 

and present 'book' value of every vessel of the fleet 

. . — Time*, December 2nd. 1975. 

Tl Obvious compound : Book- collection. (Dc 
Quincey, 2nd ed., i. 144.) 

book-account, s. An account or register 
of debt or credit in a book. 

book-back, i. A a. 

A. As substantive: Tho back or boards of a 
book. 

B. .4s adjective : Designed to operate upon 
the back of a book. 

book-back rounder, s. 

Bookbinding ; A machine which acts as a 
substitute for the hammer iu rounding the 
back of a book after cutting the edge and 
ends. It is usually performed upon the 
book^before the cover is put on. In ona form 
of machine, the book is run between rollers, 
being pressed forward by a ronnded strip 
which rests against the front edge and deter- 
mines the form thereof. In another form, the 
hook is clamped and a roller passed over the 
back under great pressure. Another form of 
machine is for moulding the back-covers of 
hooks to a given curvature, by pressing be- 
tween a heated cylinder of a given radius and 
a bed-plate whose curvature corresponds to 
the presser. (Knight.) 

book binder, s. [Bookbinder.] 

book-bosomed, a. Having a book In 
the bosom. 

•* As the corelet off he took. 

The Dwarf espied the Mighty Book I 
Much be marvelled, a knight of pride 
•Like a book-bosom'd priest should ride." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Biiutrcl, 111. 1 

book-canvasser, s. One who solicits 
subscribers for books (generally in serial form). 

book-clamp, a. 

Bookbinding : 

1. A vice for holding a book while being 
worked. Adjustment is made by the nuts for 
the thickness of the book, and the pressure 
is given by the lever and eccentric. 

2. A holder for school- books while carrying 
them. The cords pass through the upper bar 
aDd down to the lower bar ; they are tight- 
ened by the rotation of the handle. (Knight.) 

book-crab, s. [Book-scorpion.] 

* book-craft, s. Learoing. 

“Some book-craft yoa bave and are pretty well 
spoken." B. Jojwm: Gipsies Bet am, 

book debt, s. 

Comm.: A debt for items charged to the 
debtor by the creditor in his account-book. 

book-edge, a. & a. 

A. As substantive : The edge of a book. 

B. .4s adjective: Designed to operate on the 
edge of a book. 

Book-edge lock : A lock whereby the closed 
sides of the book-cover are locked shut. 

book folding, a. Folding or designed 
to fold a book. 

Book-foUling machine : A machine for fold- 
ing sheets for gathering, sewing, and binding. 

book-bawker, s. Ona who goes about 
hawking books. 

book-bolder, s. A reading-desk top, or 
equivalent device, for holding an open book 
in reading position. 

* book hunger, s A craving appetite 
for books. (Lord Brooke.) 

book knowledge, s. Knowledge de- 
rived from hooks, and not from observation 
and reflection. 

book learned, booklcarned, a. 

1. Of jxrsnns : Learned, as far as books are 
concerned ; with knowledge derived from books 
rather than from personal observation and re- 
flection. (Often with more or loss contempt.) 

2. Resulting or deriving an impulse from 
auch learning. 

M of one. who. In hli simple mind, 

Mur bo<wt of book-Ua mrd Lv?- r^Ancd" 

Scott : Barmion. Introd. to Onto I 


book - learning, booklcarning, a. 

Learning derived from books. (Often used 
with more or less contempt) 

book-madness, a. Bibliomania. 

* book-man, a . [Bookman. 1 

book-monger, a A contemptuous term 
for one who deals io books. 

book-muslin, «. 

Weaving: A fine, transparent muslin, 

tsually folded in book form. [Buke-muswn.] 

book-name, s. 

Bot. <C Zool . ; A name found only in scientific 
books, and not in use among the people at large. 

* book-oatb, s. An oath on the Bibls. 

“1 put thee to thy Book-oath. m 

Shaketp. : 2 henry IV., 11. L 

book-perfecting, a. Perfecting or de- 
signed to perfect anything. 

Book-perfecting press (printing): A press 

which prints both sides of a sheet without 
intermediate manipulation. Some act upon 
the respective sides in immediate succession, 
others have automatic feed between impres- 
sions. (Knight.) 

book-plate, s. A piece of paper stamped 
or engraved with a name or device, and pasted 
in a book to show the ownership. 

book-post, s. Tha regulations under 
which books and other printed matter are 
conveyed by post. 

book-scorpion, s. 

Zool. : The name given to Chelifer, a genus 
of Arachnida (Spiders) found in old books and 
in dark places. It is not a genuine scorpion, 
but is the type of the family Cheliferida, 
sometimes called Pseudo-scorpi’onidse. 

book-sewing, a. Sewing or designed to 
aew anything. 

Book-sewing machine : A machine for sew- 
ing books. (See a description and figure of 
one in Knight's Diet. Meehan. , L 333.) 

book-worm, t. [Bookworm.] 

book (Eng.), book, beuk (Scotch), v.t. A <. 
[From book, s. (q.v.).] 

I. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To put down io a book. Used 
specially of arrangements for an important 
engagement requiring two or more persons to 
meet together at a specified place and at a 
specified hour of a certain day. 

(1) Gen. ; In the foregoing senses 
" He made wilful murder high treason ! be caused 
the marchers to book their men. fur whom they should 
make answer.* — Davie* on Ireland. 

* (2) Spec. : To register a couple in the ses- 
sion records, in order to the proclamation of 
banns. (0. Scotch.) 

” ■ . ■ bis brother and Betty Bodle were to oe 
on Saturday, that is. tbeir names recorded for the 
publication of the banns, in the books of the Kirk- 
Session."— The Entail, i. 232. {Jamieson.) 

(3) To pay, at an office appointed for that 
purpose [Booking-office], for the transmis- 
sion by rail, Ac., of a parcel or goods. 

2. Fig. : Unalterably to record in the me- 
mory. 

" Rook both my wUfulness and errors down." 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet 117. 

II. Intrans. To book to a place : To pay for 
and receive a ticket entitling one to ride by 
train, Ac., to a certain place. 

book’-bind-er, * bookbynd cr, a. [Eng 
book; binder .] 

1. Of persons: One who binds books. 

2. Of things : A contrivance of tin nature of 
a temporary cover, for holding together news- 
papers, pamphlets, or similar articles. 

t book'-blnd-er-jf, s. [Eng .book; bindery.) 
A place for binding books. 

book -bind lhg, s. [Eng. book; binding.] 
The ait of stitching or nthciwise fastening 
together and covering the sheets of paper nr 
similar material coini>osing a hook. The 
edge of a modern book constituted by the 
margin of the paper composing it is called 
the binding- edge. 

T When books were literal M volumes," or 
rolls, the way of *’ binding " them, if it could 
be so called, or at least of keeping them to- 
gether, was to unroll them from one cylinder 
and roll each again, as it was |>erused, on 


boil, bbp- ; poilt, ; cat, sell, chorus, $hin. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan — ahau. -tion, sion — sbun; -tlon, -§ion zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = ah us. -ble, -die, Ac. — bel, dpi. 
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another. When books became separate folios 
the first method of dealing with them seems 
to have been the tying them together by a 
string passed through a hole at the margin of 
the pile. This is still done in the south of 
India and Ceylon with writing on talipot or 
other palm leaves. The bolding together of 
folios of a literary man’s maouscript by a 
ainnll clasp at one edge is an essentially similar 
device. The present method of binding seems 
to have been invented by or under Attains, 
king of Pergamus, or his son Euinenes, about 
200 B O. The oldest bound book known — the 
binding was ornamental— ia the volume of St. 
Cuthbert, about A.D. 650. Ivory was used 
for book covers in the eighth century ; oak in 
the ninth. The Book of Evangelists, on which 
the English kings took their coronatioo oath, 
was bound in oak boards, A.D. 1100. Velvet, 
ailk, hogskin, and leather were used as early 
as the 15th century ; neetlleworit binding 
began in 1471 ; vellum, stamped and orna- 
mented, about 1510 ; leather about the same 
date, and calf in 1550. Cloth binding super- 
seded the paper known in England as 
“boards’* in 1823; india-rubber backs were 
Introduced in 1841, tortoise-shell sides in 1856. 

The chief processes of bookbiuding are 
the following : Folding the sheets ; gather- 
ing the consecutive signatures ; rolling the 
packs of folded sheets ; sewing, after saw- 
cutting the backs for the cords ; rounding the 
backs and glueing them ; edge-cutting; bind- 
ing, securing the book to the sides ; covering 
the sides and back with leather, muslin, or 
paper, as the ease may be ; tooling and letter- 
ing; and, finally, edge-gilding. Books may be 
full bound, i.c., with the back and sides 
leather, or half-bound, that is, with the back 
leather and the sides paper or cloth. 


About three months after hfs engagement with 
De la Roche. Famday quitted him and bookbinding 
together. — Tyndall: Frag, of Science, 3rd ed.. xii. 35 L 


book -case, s. [Eng. book; case.] A case 
furnished with shelves for holding books. 

. " : - ■ - that celebrated Treatise on Death which, 
during many years, stood next to the Whole Duty of 
•Mou in the bookcases of serious Armlnians." Ma- 

caulay : UUt. Eng^, ch. xvii. 

book -cr-y, s. [Eng. book ; .ery.) 

* I. Study of books. (Bp. Hall: Satires .) 

2. A collection of books; a library. ( N.E.D .) 
* book -ful, a. [Eng. book ; fal(l).~\ Full of 
undigested knowledge derived from books. 

" Thefcootyhf blockhead, ignorantly read, 

>V ltb loads of learned lumber in his head." 

. Pope : Euay cm Criticism, pt. ill, 5JL 


b 90 k’-mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Book, v .] 

A. & B. As present participle <£ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 


C. As sn&shiniire : 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of making into a book or anything 
aunrlar. [II. Agric.] 


2. The act of recording in a book. 

H The booking : The aet of recording in the 
session-book previous to the publication of 
banns of marriage. (Scotch.) 

** waa agreed that the booking should take place 
f“ciiSvro*^5 )r0aChmg s * turi, V."-l»e E^ail, p. -jo 


II. Agric.: The arrangement of tobacco- 
leaves in symmetrical piles, the stems in one 
direction, leaf upon leaf, forming a book. 

booking office, s. 

Bail way and other travelling : 

(1) An office iu which records are made in 
a book of baggage temporarily deposited, a 
ticket being given to enable the owner to re- 
claim his own. 


(2) More loosely: An office at which tickets, 
entitling a passenger to ride to certain places 
are obtainable, even though bis name is not 
booked. 


* book ish, a. [Eng. book ; - ish .] 

t L In a good sense : Learned. 

ra . nut bookish, yet 1 can read waiting-gentle- 
woman in the scape.’— Shaketp. : Winter's Tali, iii. s. 

2. Acquainted with books but woefully de- 
ficient in knowledge of men. 

“ Wb<*« bookish rule hath pulled fair England down.** 
Shaketp. : 2 Hen. IV.. L 1. 

• book ish-ly, adv. [Eng. bookish; -ly. 1 
After the manner of a bookish i*erson. 

“While ebe [Christiua, Queen of Sweden! was more 
bookishly given, she had it iu her thoughts to institute 
an order of Paruassus."— Thurloxo ■ State-Papers, ii. 


* book'-lsh-ness, s. [Eng. book ish; -tmss.J The 
propensity to, or the habit of studying books. 
Generally in a less contemptuous sense thau 
bookiah (q.v.). (Johnson.) 

book -keep-er, s. [Eng. book; keeper .] One 
who, as accountant, secretary, or clerk, keeps 
books, making the requisite eutries in them 
day by day. 

" Here, brother, you shall be the book-keeper ; 

This Is the argumeut of that they shew/’ 

Kyd : Spanish Tragedy. 

bqok'-keep-Ihg, s. [Eng. book; keeping .] 

1 . Arithm. & Comm . ; The art of keeping 
books in which the pecuniary transactions are 
so unremittingly and ao accurately entered that 
one is able at any time to aseertaiu the exact 
state of his financial affairs or of any portion 
of them with clearness and expedition. The 
art, in a certain undeveloped state, must have 
existed from immemorial antiquity, but it re- 
ceived such improvement and impulse at 
Veniee aa to make that comparatively modern 
city to be considered its birthplace. The first 
known writer on bookkeeping waa Lucas di 
Borgo, who published a treatise on the subject 
in Italian in 1495. It is generally divided into 
bookkeeping by single and bookkeepiog by 
double entry. In the former every entry is 
6ingle, i.e ., is placed to the debit or credit of 
a single account, while in the latter it is 
double, that is, it has both a debtor and creditor 
account. In other words, by single entry 
each transaction is entered only onee in the 
ledger, and by double entry twice. Book- 
keeping by single entry is imperfect, and is 
scarcely fitted even for very limited estab- 
lishments. 3Inny shopkeepers having re- 
course to it have simply a waste-book and 
a journal, the former used as a receptacle 
for transactions of all kinds, the latter for 
those to a certaiu extent classified. In other 
cases a cash-book also is used. Book- 
keeping by double entry being Jirst prac- 
tised in Veniee, Genoa, and the adjacent 
towns, is often called the Italian method. In 
bookkeeping by double entry there is no 
waste-book, all transactions inwards falling 
under four heads : cash, bills, book-debts, 
and stock. There are, moreover, a cash- 
book, a bill-book, a book for book-debts 
—called the sold ledger — and a book for the 
record of stock, that is, stock in hand. To 
the bought book for debts receivable corre- 
sponds the bought ledger for debts payable. 
There are various other books in a large es- 
tablish nieot. In smaller establishments it is 
enough to have a cash-book, a day or waste- 
bortk, a journal, and a ledger, ft is in the 
ledger that the elaborate classification of all 
transactions is entered. The ability to make 
out a balance-sheet is much increased by the 
simple device of making impersonal entries, 
that is, entering cash, iron, &c., as if they 
were mercantile traders, and grouping a 
number of articles together under the head- 
ing sundries. Then there are accounts of the 
form sundries debtor to cash, or cash debtor 
to sundries. If a merchant have purchased 
iron, what he has paid for it is debited to 
iron which is expected to meet it when the 
metal is disposed of, and so with every other 
expense iocurred by the firm for purposes of 
business. 

Sometimes instead of bookkeeping by single 
or that by double entry, there is a combina- 
tion of the two called mixed entry. [Bill- 
book, Cash-book, Day-book, Ledoer.] 

2. Sarcastically ; The practice of uot return- 
ing hooks which one has borrowed. (Colloq.) 

* book -land, * bock -land, s. & a. [Bock- 

land.] 

book -less, a. [Eng. book; -less.] Without 

Look . Used — 

(a) Of persons : 

Why with the cit, 

Or booklets churl, with each ignoble name. 

Each earthly nature, deign'at thou to reside?* 
Shout one : Economy, pt L 

(ft) Of things: 

" Your flight from out your booklets wilds would seem 
Aa arguing love of knowledge and of power.* 

Tennyson ; The Princess. 

book -ma-ker, s. [Eng. boofc ; mafcer.J 

1. One who makes books, generally used 
(not respectfully) for one who writes simply 
for the pleasure or profit of launching a book, 
and not from a desire to make known or 
diffuse truth. 

2. A betting man, one who keeps a book in 
which bets are eutered. 


book -mak-ihg, s. [Eng. 6oofc; making .] 

1. The art, practice, or occupation of making 
books. 

” He [Adam Smith] had 6oofcmaWn^ so much In bis 
thoughts, aud was so chary of what might be turned 
to account in that wav, that he once said to Sir 
Joshua Reyuoldfi, that he made it a rule, when in 
company, never to talk of what he understood. 
Boswell : Life of Johnson, iv. 24. 

2. The act, practice, or occupation of 
noting down bets in books. 

* book-man, a [Eng. book; tnan.] A man 
whose occupation is the study of books. 

*' This civil war of wits were much better used 
On Navarre and bis ftooJt-meii ; for here *tis abused.” 
Shaketp. : Love's Labour Lost, ii. L 

t book-mate, s. [Eng. book ; mate, ] One who 
is mate with one or more others at booka ; a 
schoolfellow. 

*'A phantasime, a Monareho, and one that makes sport 
To the prince and bisftoofcnWM/’ 

Shakesp. : Lot os Labour Lost, lv. L 

t book-mind ed, a. [Eng. book; minded.] 
lfaviDg a mind which runs much upon booka, 
loving booka. 

t book-mlnd-ed-ness, a. [Eng. boofcmnd- 
ed; -ne~s. ] The quality of having a mind 
which highly values booka or their teachings. 
(Coleridge.) 

book'-sel-ler, s. [Eng. book ; seller.] One 
whose occupation it is to sell books. He is 
the medium between the publisher on the one 
hand and the individual purchaser on the 
other. Many booksellers have commenced by 
selling books only by retail, then they have 
ventured on publishing one or two, and, guid- 
ing their business with signal ability, have ulti- 
mately developed into extensive publishers. 

. ■*.... the lad's master was a bookseller and book.- 

binder." — Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), xii. 849. 

book-sel-lihg, s. [Eng. book; selling.] The 
act or occupation of selling booka. It is at 
present divided into several aectiona — (1) 
publishing, (2) wholesale bookselling, (3) 
retail bookselling, (4) trade in old or second- 
hand books, and (5) trade in periodicals. 
[Publishing.] 

book -shop, 5 . [Eng. 6oofc, and shop.] A 
shop where books are sold. 

book -slide, s. [Eng. book ; slide.] A slide 
which can be moved laterally so as to reach a 
aupport at a second end without losing the 
first one. It is then available as a shelf foi 
books. 

book-stall, 3. [Eng. book; stall.] A stall 
or temporary wooden table or shed in the 
street, railway stations, iic., designed to ac- 
commodate books offered for purchasers. 

book stand, s. [Eng. boofc; apd stand, s. 
(qv-).] 

1. A stand of whatever kind, on which a 
book or booka may rest, 

2. A bookstall. [Bookstall.] 
book- stone, s. [Bibliolite.] 

t bpok -stdre, s. [Eng. book ; store.] A store 
for books. Rare in England. 

H In the United States it is a common name 
for a bookshop. 

book -worm, s. [Eng. book; worm.] 

1. Lit. : Any “ worm " or insect which eats 
holes in books. 

•• JMy Hon, like a moth or bookworm, feeds upon 
uothiug but paper, aud I shall beg of them to diet liim 
with wholesome and substantial food.*— Guardian 

2. Figuratively : 

(a) One always poring over books. (With 
only slight contempt.) 

"Among those venerable galleries and solitary 
scenes of the university, I wanted but a black gown, 
and a salary, to be a# mere a bookworm as any there.'* 
—Pope: Letters. 

(b) A reader who, always operating upon 
books, can appreciate little or nothing about 
them but the paper on which they are printed 
and the covers in which they are bound. 
(As a rule used contemptuously.) 

bool (I), 3. [Bowl (I).] (Scotch.) 

bool (2), s. & a. [From Ger. bugel — a hoop (?).] 
A, As substantive : Anything hoop-shaped. 
Specially — 

1. Of a key : The rounded annular part of a 
key, by means of which it is turned with the 
hand. (Scotch. ) 


ffite, fat, fare, amidst, what- fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot^ 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Plur . (Bools). Of q pot : Two crooked 
instruments of iron, nuked together, used for 
lifting a pot by the ears. (Scotch.) Another 
Scotch name far them is dips. 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Lit. Of horns: Short, crooked, turned 
Horizontally inwards. (Eng. border only.) 

2. Fig. : Perverse, obstinate, inflexible. 

(Scotch.) 

bool (3), i. & a. [Bum.] 

bool- work, *. [Buhl-work.] 

* boolde, a. [Bold.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

boold'-ly, ad r. [O. Eng. boold, and -ly.) 
[Boldly ] (Horn, of the Rose.) 


* boole, s. [Bi ll] (Prompt. Parr.) 

boo -ley, s. fir. buochail ; Gael, buachnille — 
a cowherd. From bo = a cow, atnl gills, giolla 
— boy. In W*-l. bugal = bugcilnor, bugeilydd 
=:a shepherd, a herdsman ; Arm. hugely frugal.] 
An Irish nomad ; one who, Tanardike, is mem- 
ber of a horde continually moving from place 
to (dare, subsisting meanwhile on the milk 
derived from the cattle which they drive. 

"All the TartA/tans, and the people about the Cks- 
pUn Sea. which are naturally Scythians, live in 
hordes ; being the very nine that the Iri»b booties »re. 
dnring their cattle wlih them, and feeding only on 
their milk and white meats.*— Spcnter. 


boom, • bom -men, r. i. (From Dnt &ommen 
= to sound like an empty barrel. Compare 
A S. bfpnian = to sound or play on a trumpet ; 
from byme — a trumpet. Boom is evidently 
Imitated from the sound.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make a deep hollow sound, as — 
(1) A cannon. 

" Th*- bA.lt beyond their bow 
Boonu harmless “ 


(2) The ocean. 

(3) The bittern. 


Byron : Cortair, ill. U. 


” And the bittern sound hi» dram. 
Booming |rem the sedgy sbsUow. * 

Scott : body af the Lake, L SI. 

2. To swell with a certain hollow aound. 


'* Booming o>r bis bead. 

The billows clued ; bes number d with the dead." 

1‘oung 

IL Saul . : To rush with noise. 


To come booming. Of a ship : To make 
all the sail which she can, in which case she 
mak**s a certain amount of noise in cutting 
through the water. 


boom (1), s. [From boom , v. (q.v ). In Wei. 
bvrmu =z bympian — a hollow sound (Bi mp); 
fruvnoirr = a rnnrmur, a roar.] A deep hollow 
aound like that of a cannon, the ocean, or the 
voice of the bittern. 

" Hark 1 ‘ti» the boom of » heavy crm.*’ 

Mackenzie : Fair Maid, q f Cabul. 

boom (2) (Eng ), • bolme (0. .^eofcA), s. & a. 
(But boom = a tree, a ]>ole. a bar, beam, or 
bo<» to ; Sw. bom — a bar ; Dan. bom — a bar 
to shut a passage, a barricade, a turnpike, a 
boom ; Ger. baum = (1) a tree, (2) a beam, 
(3) a bar, a l>oom.] [Beax.] 

A. As rubitfanfire : 

1. Xaitliml: 

* 1. A boom, a watermans pole. (0. Scotch.) 

The niarinArts stert on fute with ant reboot. 

Cry and. Hide, how ! and with Ivng boimet of tre." 

Ooug • Virgil, 114. 30l 

2. A >>eacon consistingof a j ole with bushes, 
baskets, nr other conspicuous thing at the top, 
act up in a river or harlour, and designed to 
mark where the channel is aiiiticieotly deep to 
admit the passage of vessels. 

3. A long pole or spar run out for the sup- 
port of a sail. Specially — 



L X AIN BOOM. 2. STUDOl NQ-SAIL BOOX. 


(1) A spar for extending the foot of a fore- 
and-aft sail. 


“The boom on which a fore-and-aft ull li stretched 
t» commonly provided with laws, which pw.rt.Ally en- 
circle the m A*t, and are held to it by a hAlfgrouiiiiet 
strung with balls of hArd wood to Avoid friction.*— 
A'mgAl r Pract. Hid. Meehan. 

(2) A spar rigged out from a yard to extend 
the foot of a studding-sail. 

"The fore And main lower yards, and the fore And 
wain topsail yards b»ve studding-sail boonu. EAcb is 
secured by irons on its yard. and is usrnrd from 

the stnddmc-vul wb'jse foot it stretches. The head* 
of the studding-sails Are Lent to stoddiug-iail yards, 
which Are sluu? from the uuddliu; s»il boomt And the 
fore And main top-gallant y Aid -Ann* The » Uys of 
these boonu Are culled pays. The riur-tail boom is 
liperd out like a it add mg -aul boom *l the end of the 
spMJjker boom."— A nigh ’ ; Pract. Piet. Meehan. 

(3) Plur. ( the Booms) : The space on the si>ar- 
deck between the fore and main masts, where 
the boats and spare spars are stowed. 

LL J/urine Fortif.: A chain or line of con- 
nected spars stretched across a river or channel 
to obstruct navigation, or detain a vessel 
under the tire of a fort. 

** A boom actom the nver ! Why hAve we not cut 
the boom to pieces — Macaulay : Mur. Eng., eh. xtL 

1IL Lumbering : A spar or line of floating 
timbers stretched across a river, or enclosing 
an area of water, to keep saw- logs from float- 
ing down the stream. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to or connected 
with a boom. 

boom irons, j. 

Saut. : A flat iron ring on the yard, throngh 
which the studding-sail boom travels when 
being rigged out or in. There being more 
than one the word is often in the plural. One 
boom- iron, called the yard-arm iron, is fixed 
at the end of the yard, and another iron, 
called the quarter-iron, is placed at three- 
sixteenths of the length of the yard from the 
enter end. 

boom-jigger, s. 

Saut. : A tackle for rigging out or running 
in a topmast studding-sail boom. 

boom sheet, *. 

Sant. : A sheet attached to a boom. 

boom (3),r.Ut. (US.) 

A. Intransitive : To go on with a rush ; to be 
prufqx-roua; to become suddenly active. 

B. IVan*iftre* To bring into prominence, 
pneh, promote or advertise energetically. 

boom. (4), a. A sudden increase of activity 
or of value and price in politics or in com- 
merce. 

boom er-ang, i. (Native Australian word ] 
A missile weapon invented and used by th*- 
native Australians, who are generally deemed 



BOOMERANG. 

the lowest in intelligence of any tribe or race 
of mankind. It is a curved stick, round on 
one side and flat on the other, about three feet 
long, two inches wide, and three-quarters of 
an inch thick. It is grasped at one end and 
thrown aickle-wiae, either upward into the 
air, or downward so as to strike the ground at 
some distance from the thrower. In the first 
case it flies with a rotatory motion, as its 
shaj>e would indicate, and after ascending to 
a great height in the air. it suddenly returns 
in an elliptical orbit to a sj>ot near its starting- 
l*oint. On throwing It downward to the 
pound, it rebounds io a straight line, pursu- 
ing a ricochet motion until it strikes the 
object at which it is thrown. The most 
singular curve describ'd bv it is when it is 
projected upward at an angle about 4 .j # , M'hen 
its flight is always Ikaokward, and the native 
who throwa it stands with his back to the 
object he iutends to hit. (Knight . ) 

boom mg, pr. par., a., k s. (Boom, r.) 

boom kin, s. [Bum kin, (Naur.).] 

boon(l)(Fna.), boon, * bune, ’ been (Scr'dk), 
/. [Gael. <x Ir. hunacA — coarse, low; from 
bun = a stomp, a root ; Wei. Mn = stem, 
base, or stick.] The refuse from dressed flax. 
The internal woody j*ortinn or pith nf flax, 
which is disorganized by retting, the binding 
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mucilage being softened by fermentation. The 
boon is partially removed in grassing, and 
together with the abives is completely elimi- 
nated from the hare or fibre in the subsequent 
operations of braking and scutching. 

boon (2), * boone, * bowne, * bone, $. 

fleet b6n = a boon ; Sw. A Dan. ton ; A.S. 
ben — a prayer.] 

* 1. A prayer, a petition, an entreaty to God 
or man. 

" He *ev «le. * Breiher Gimtlyn, a*ke me thy boone. 

And loke tbi»u me blame bnt I graunte Aone."* ‘ 
Chaucer ; C T., IM-t 

2. A favour. (With the sense partly de- 
rived from Ft. bon = good, advantage, profit) 
(Stoat.) (Boos, o.] 

" Yoochsafe me, for my meed, bat one fair Wc ; 

A smaller boon than this 1 cannot be? * 

Shah a p. : JVo Gent of Ver., v. 4. 

* 3. A service done by a tenant to his lord. 

boon-day, s. A day oo which a tenant 

was bound bn work for his lord. 

boon-dinner, s. The dinner given on 
the harvest-field to a band of reapers. 
(Scotch.) 

"The youths and maidens. Catherine round a *m>d| 
knoll by tbe etream. with bare bead and obedient 
hand, waited a Mriotu and lengthened bluing from 
the good man ol the boon-dinner. ’—Blackwood Mag., 
July. US-I. p. IT a. 

boon loaf, s. A loaf to which a tenant 
w:is entitled when working on a boon-day, 

* boon (3). s. The same as Bone (q.v.). ( Pro- 
logue to the Knightes Tale, 546.) 

* boon (1), a. [Bound.] 

t boon (2), n. fFrom Ft. bon = good.] Kind, 
bountiful. 

"Satiate at length. 

And heighten'd as with w-ine. jocund and boon. 

Thus to herself the pleasingly be^an.' 

Mil/on P. L., bk. lx. 

^ Used sj>eciaUy in the phrase a boon ocm- 
janion. 

** To one ol his boon companions, tt is said, be t<-«sed 
a pardon for a rich traitor acroes the table during ■ 
reveL " — Macaulay . But. Eng., ch. r. 

v boonde, joct. o/r. [Bind.] 

‘ boond -man, i. [Bondman ] 

* boone (1), s. [Boon.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

*boone (2), s. [Boxe.J (Wydiffe (Purvey): 
Matt, xxiii. 27.) 

bdonk, s. [Onomat] A local name for the 
Little B i tte m, Botaurus minultu. ( Movntagu : 
Omithol. Diet.) 

t boon less, n. [Eng. boon (2); -Z«s.] Con- 
ferring no benefit; without a boon. (S.E.D.) 

bo op 1c, a. [Boops.] Having prominent 
eyes like those of an ox. 

bo ops, *. [From Gr. fiovs (bous ), genit. 

(6<xw) — a bullock, an ox, a cow, and or unf/ 
(oj>$)zz an eye, the face. Comiiare also /PxLnc 
(boopis) = ox-eyed.] 

Ichthyol : A gcnwsof brilliant-coloure<l fishes 
belonging to the family Sparidae. Jlost of 
them inhabit the Mediterranean. 

•boorfl). s. [Boab.] 

“ Ne hound for hert or wlldc boor . or doer." 

CAaucer ■ Legmde o f Goode Women; Dido. 

boor (2). benir, *. [Dut. bocr — a peasant, 
a countryman ; A.S. ge-bur = a dweller, a 
husL»andman, a farmer, a countryman, a boor 
( Rassrorlh). From Dnt. boutren = to build, 
till, or plough ; A.S. btlan = to inhabit, dwell, 
cultivate, or tilL] 

L Literally: 

1. A cultivator of the soil, without reference 
to the question whether or not be is reflned in 
his manners. 

** Twas with such Idle eye 
As noble* CA»t on lo»Jy boor 
When, toiling;, in his Uuk ol-K-ure. 

They |«h him catcIca* by * 

Scott : Lord the l Met. t If. 

2. A cultivator of the soil, with the impu- 
tation that he is unreflne<l 

“ T ’ one well-born, th* sTTmnl is worse And more. 

When be‘s s based Mid baffled by A bo>r.~ 

Dryden. 

IL Fig : Any onrefined or unmannerly 
person, whether he cultivate the soil or not 
(TimeA.) 

" The hare sense of s calamity Is called (rrutuUluf 
And If a man does but make a (are upon the boor, he is 
presently a maloonlrnL* — L'Ettrange. 


. as; expect, Xenophon, exist ph = t 
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boord— boot 


• boord (Eng\ boord ( Scotch X 5. [Board.] 

1. Old English: 

M Byforne him »tt« boord dellcloualy.** 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,391 

2. Scotch : 

** When thowes dissolve the snnwy boord. 

An' float the Jinglin’ icy-ftoord." 

Burnt : Address to the DdL. 

* boorde (1), s. [Board.] 

*' Boorde. Tabula, merit a, aster.' 


* boorde (2), s. 


Prompt. Parv. 
[Bocrd.] (Prompt. Parv.) 


* tfborde, v.t. [Board,?.] To accost (Spen- 
ser : F. Q., II. iv. 24.) 


boo rde-knyfe, s. [0. Eng. boorde — board, 
aod knyfe = knife.] A table-knife. 

“ Boordeknyfe. Mensacula , . . .* — P r o mpt. Parv. 

* boor-don, v.i, [Bourden.] 


“Bute, buyt, auctorium aufprruntum.''—CathoHeOd 
Anglicum. 

*6. Repair of decaying structures : cootri- 
hations paid for this purpose, [Bote.] 

^ (1) Grace to loot : God be gracious to us. 
(Shakcsp. : U”int. Tale, L 2.) 

(2) Saint George to boot : St. George be 
our help. (Shakcsp. : Rich. 111., v. 3.) 

(3) To boot: la addition to, besides; over 
and above what is bargained for. 


** Omst thou. O parti*) sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-ixiy iu an hour so rude. 

And tu the calmest and most stillest night. 
With *11 appliances and means to boot. 

Deny it to a kmgT" 

Shakcsp. : 9 Ben. IV., Hi, 1 


(4) To the boot. (Scotch.) The same as to 
boot (Eng.). 

•*...* panegyric npou Alice, who, he said, was 
both canny aud feudy ; and was, to the boot of all that, 
the best dancer of a strathspey m the w hole strath." — 
Scott : Wavcrley, ch. xviii. 


* ooorc, s. [Boar.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

boor'-ick, s. [Bourack.] (Scotch.) 

boor-ish, a. [Eng, boor; -ish.] Clownish, 
unmannerly, rude, uncultivated. 

11 Therefore, yon clown, abandon,— which Is, In the 
vulgar leave.— the society, — which in the boorish is 
company, — of this female."— Shakcsp. : As you like It, 
r. 1. 

boor - ish-ly, adv. [Eng. boorish ; dy .] In a 
boorish manner, clownishly, coarsely. (Used 
generally of the manners, rarely of the person.) 

"A healthful body with such liinba Id bear 
As should be graceful, well proportion’d, Just, 
And neither weak, nor boorishly robust." 

Fenton: Martial, bk. x. f Ep. 47. 

boor'-ish-ness, s. (Eng. boorish ; -ness.] 
The quality of being boorish ; coarseness of 
manners, or rarely of the persoa. 

t boor -tree, boor -trie, s. & a. [Bour- 

TRSE.] 

boose, bouse, * bose, * boos, * booc, s. 

[ A.S. bosig, bdsih . bosg = a stall, manger, crib ; 
lcel. bos; Sw. bos; l)an. baths = a stsll ; Ger. 
banse ; Moeso-Goth. boosts = a barn.] 

1. Gen. : A stall for a cow or ox. 

* The word is ill Johnson. It is now con- 
fined to the midland and northern counties of 
England, and to the common people. 

2. Spec. : The upper part of the stall whera 
the fodder lies. (Bosworth: A.S. Diet.) 

* boose, t >.i. [Booze.] 

boos'-er, «. [Boozer.] 

boost, pret. ofv. [Bua.] Behoves, mast needs. 
(Scotch.) 

" Or. faith ! I fear, that wi’ the geese; 

I shortly boost to pasture.” 

Burnt : a Dream. 

boost, r.f. To push, lift or raise np from 
behind, physically or figuratively. (I/. £.) 

boost, s. An upward push or lift from taahiud; 
the act or the result of boosting. ( U. 5.) 

boost, s. [Boist.] (Scofcfc.) 
bdo^-y, a. [Boozy.] 

boot (1), • boote, * bote (Eng.), bote, bule 

(Scotch), $. [A.S. bote, botan = a boot, remedy, 

amends, atonement, offering assistance, com- 
pensation, indemnity, redress, correction, 
cure.] [Boot, r., 1.] 

* 1, Help, cure, relief. 

” lch haue bote of ml bale. “ 

William of Palerne, 627. 

" God send every trewe man hootr of his bale.” 

Chaucer: C. T.. 13,409. 

2. Anything given in addition to what is 
stipulated ; something give a to make a better 
bargain ; a balance of value in barter. 

**1*11 give you boot, I’ll give you three for one." 

Shakcsp. : TroiL <t Cret., Iv. 5. 

“ K Rick Norfolk, throw down, we bid; there Is 
BO boot ” Shaketp. : King Rich. II.. L L 

3. Profit, gain, advantage. 

" Oive him no breath, but now 
Make boot of his distraction." 

Shakcsp. : Anton. iCleop., Iv. L 

* 4. Pillage, spoil, plunder, booty (of which 
last word, in this instance, the form boot 
seems to be a contraction). 

•'And thou that art his mate make boot of this.” 
Shakcsp.: 2 Ren. IV., iv. L 

* 5. Compensation ; something added to 
make up a deficiency. 


boot (2), * boote, 4 bote, $. & a. [Fr. botte = 
a boot, a bunch, a bundle, a heap, a barrel, 
butt, &c. ; Prov., Sp., & Port, bota = a leather 
bottle, a butt, a boot; Ital. botte = a cask, a 
vessel, boots (Butt). In Gael. bbf = a boot; 
Wei. botas, botasan, botasen — a buskin, a boot, 
but probably these are from English.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, 0/an article of dress or what relates to it : 

(1) Of things : One of a pair of coverings for 
the lower extremities of the body, differing 
from 6hoes in reaching a greater or lesser 
distance above the ankle. 

" Skew'd him his room, where he must lodge that 
uigbt. 

Pull’d off his boots, aud took away the light" 

Milton ; On the Cniversity Carrier. 

% A knight of the boot : A sarcastic appellation 
for a sporting gentleman of positioa in rural 
society, but unrefined, who goes out booted to 
hunt, and, still booted, enters the drawing- 
room after liis hard ride. 

"These carpets so soft to the foot, 

CSaledouia s traffic aud pride ! 

Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot. 

Escaped from a cross country ride » " 

Cowper; Gratitude. 

(2) Of persons (pi.): One who blacks boots at 
a boteL (Colloquial.) 

2. Of a boot dike instrument of torture : An 
instrument of torture used in the sixteenth 
ami seventeenth centuries in Scotland with 
the view of extorting confessions from accused 
persons. 

(a) Generally plural (boots, * bootes): 

" Lastly, he (Doctor Fian, alias John Cunningham) 
was tint to the most severe and cruell paine in the 
world, called the bootes, who after he had received 
three strokes," &c.— *’ Then was he with all convenient 
speed, by commandment, convaied againe to the tor- 
ment of the bootes. wherein he continued a long time, 
and did abide so many blowes iu them, that his legges 
were crash t and bestm together as small as might bee, 
and the boues and flesh so bruised, that the blond and 
marrow spouted forth in great abundance; wberchy 
they were made unserviceable for ever." — Xewe* from 
Scotland, declaring the damnable Life of Doctor Fian, 
1591. 

(b) Sometimes in the singular : 

"... those fiery Covenanters who had long. In 
defiance of sword and carbine. boot and gihbet, wor- 
shipped their Maker after their own fashion in caverns 
ana on mountain tops." — Macaulay: Hist, Eng., cb. 
xiiL 

II . Technically : 

1. Boot and shoe-making: The covering for 
the feet aod lower part of the legs described 
under 1., 1. It is usually made of leather. 
In Fig. 1 a is the front ; b the side-seam ; c the 


BOOT. 


back ; d the strap : e the instep ; /tha vamp 
or front *, g the quarter or counter ; h the 
rand ; i the heel, the front is the breast, the 
bottom the face ; j the lifts of the heel ; k the 
shank ; l the welt ; m the sole ; n the toe ; 
o the ball of the sole. In Fig. 2 a is the 
upi>er ; b the insole ; c the outsole ; d the 
welt ; t the stitching of the sole to the welt ; 
/the stitching of the upper to the welt; g the 




channeling, or the depression for the bights of 
tha stitches. 

2. Coach-making : 

(1) The space between the coachm&o and 
the coaclu (Johnson.) 

(2) Tha part in front and rear of a coach 
immediately ad- 
jacent to where 
tha receptacles for 
baggage exist. 

«; Trench quotes 
aa example from 
Reynolds’ God's 
Revenge against 
Mur then, bk. 1. , 
hist. 1, to show coach with fore and 
that the “ boot,” htnd boots. 

now ordinarily 

abandoned to servants and other persons of 
humble rank, was formerly the chosen seat of 
the more dignified passengers. 

(3) The receptacle for baggage, &a, at either 
end of a coach. 

3. Liquor traffic : A leathern case in which 
to put a filled bottle so as to guard against 
accident when corking it, 

4. Farriery ; Protection for tha feet of 
horses, enveloping the foot and part of tha 
leg. A convenient substitute for swaddling 
or bandaging. It was patented in England by 
Rotch, 1810. (Knight.) Sach boots are used 
on the feet of horses while standing in a 
stable. A sort fitting more closely are em- 
ployed in varicose veins, splint, speedy cut, 
strain, and other diseases of borsea’ legs and 
feet. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to, or ia any 
way connected with, a boot. (See the com- 
pounds subjoined.) 

boot-calk, s. A apar for the boot-sole 
to prevent the wearer from slipping on ice. 
, In some parts of the country such an appli- 
ance is called a boot-clamp, or simply a clamp. 

boot-channeling, a. Making or tend- 
ing to make a channel in the aole of boots. 

Boot-channeling machine: A machine for 
making the slit in a aole to sink the sewing- 
thread below the sarface. It consists of a 
jack on which the boot is held, an inclined 
knife gauged in depth, and a guide which 
causes the knife to make ita incision at an 
equal distance from the sole-edge all round. 

toot-clamp, s. 

1. A device for holding a boot while being 
sewed. It consists of a pair of jaws, between 
whose edge the leather is gripped, and which 
are locked together by a cam, or by a cord 
which leads to a treadle. 

2. [See Boot-calk.] 

boot-crimp, s. [Probably ao named be- 
cause formerly the leather made a aeries of 
“ crimps" or folds over the instep.] A tool 
or a machine for giving the shape to tha 
pieces of leather designed for boot uppera. 

Boot-crimping machine : A machine in which 
the crimping is performed in succession upon 
a number of leather piecea cut to a pattern. 

boot-edge, s. & a. 

A .As substantire : Tha edge of a boot. 

E, .4s adjective : Anything pertaining to or 
operating on such an edge. 

Boot-edge trimmer: A machine which acts 
In connection with a guide to pare amoothly 
the edges of boot-soles. It is a machiae- 
substitnte for the edge-plane. 

boot-grooving, a. Grooving, or designed 

to groove, a boot 

Boot-grooving machine: A machine for making 
the groove in a shoe-sole to sink the aewieg- 
threods below the surface. A channeling- 
machine. 

boot-heel, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: The heel of a boot 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to or operatiag 
upon the heel of a boot. 

Boot-heel cutter : A machiae for cutting tha 
lifts for making boot-heels. 

boot bolder, s. A jack for holding a 
boot either in tba process of manufacture or 
for cleaning. 

boot-book, s. A device for drawing on 
boots and shoes, consisting essentially of a 
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stout wire bunt into a hooked form and pro- 
vided with a handle. 

boot hoso, s. pi. Stockings to serve for 
boots ; spatterdashes. 

"Hi* lacqtiey. , . . with a Uneo »tock oo ons leg and 
a kereey boot-hose ou the other, gartered with a red and 
blue Hot."— Shakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, iiL. Z 

boot-jack, s. A board with a crotch to 
retain the heel of a boot wnile it is being 
pulled off. 

boot-lace, s. The lace of a boot. 

boot-last, s. The same as bool-tree (q.v.). 

boot-making, s. Making, or designed 
to be uaed in making boots. 

Boot-making machine; A machine for making 
boots. 

•J *' Machines for making boots are adapted 
for specific parts of the operation ; such as 
heel-machines, which include cutters , randing , 
keel-cutting, keel-trimming , and heel-burnishing 
machines. There are upper-machines, which in- 
clude crimping, turning, seam-roll inland trim- 
ming machines ; sole-machines, which include 
cuffirag, channeling, burnishing, and pegging 
machines ; fasting machines, for drawing the 
upper portion of the boot firmly on to the 
last ; pegging-machines, pegging-jacks for hold- 
ing boots while being pegged, and crimping- 
machines, for stretching and pressing into 
shape leather for uppers. Besides these there 
are numerous hand-tools, such as burnishers, 
edge-planes, and shaves, pegging-awls, etc.” 
(Knight: Pract. Diet. Mechanics.) 

boot-pattern, s. A templet made up 
of plates which have an adjustment on one 
another, ao as to be expanded or contracted 
to any given dimensions within the usual 
limits of boot sizes. It is used in marking 
out shapes and sizes on leather ready for the 
cutter. 

boot-rack, s. A rack or frame to hold 

boots. 

boot-seam, a. The seam of a boot. 

Boot-seam rubber: A burnishing tool for 
flattening down the seam where the thick- 
nesses of leather are sewed together. This is 
usually a hand-tool, but sometimes is a ma- 
chine in which a boot-leg, for instance, is held 
on a jack while the rubber, either a roller or a 
burnisher, is reciprocated upon the seam. 

boot shank, s. k a. 

1, Ms su 1st. : The shank of a boot. 

2. Ms adj. : Designed to operate upon the 
ahank of a boot. 

Boot-shank machine : A tool for drawing the 
leather of the upper or boot-leg over the last 
into the hollow of the shank. 

boot stretcher, s. A device for stretch- 
ing the uppers of boots and shoes. The 
common form is a two-part last, divided hori- 
zontally and having a wedge or a wedge and 
screw to expand them after insertiou in the 
boot. 

hoot topping, s. 

Naut. : The operation of scraping off grass, 
barnacles, Ac. , from a vessel's bottom, and 
coating it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
and rosin. 

boot tops, s. The lop part of a boot, 
ospecially the broad band of bright-coloured 
leather round the upper parts of Wellingtons 
or top-boots. 

boot-tree, s. An instrument composed 
of two wooden blocks, constituting a front 
and a rear portion, which together form the 
shape of the leg and foot, anti which are 
driven apart by a wedge introduced between 
them to stretch the boot. The foot-piece is 
sometimes detachable. It is called also a 
boot- last. 

boot-ventilator, a. A device In o boot 
or shoe for allowing air to pass outwardly 
from the boot so as to air the toot It usually 
consists of a perforated interior thickness, a 
apace between this and the outer portion, and 
a discharge for the nir, through some part of 
the said outer portion above tho water-line. 

* boot (.Tv «. [Boat ] 

*' B «rf. .Viiricuto, i on phn , limba.”— Prompt. Parr. 

boot (1). * bootc, a bote, botyn, v.t. & i. 

| From Eng. boot, s., or from A. 8. b6t. (Boot.) 
In M<*sn-Goth. botjan — to boot, advantage, 
piotlt ; Italan = to be useful, to boot.] 


A* Transitive: 

1. To heal, cure, relieve. 

*• Hr wji botyd of mekylle care.* 

Sir Eglamour, 1ST. 

*2. To present into the bargain. Botyn, or 
give more over iu bargaining. Licitor in pre- 
do superaddo. 

3. To enrich. 

" And I will boot thes with what gift beside 
Thy modesty can 1*%“ 

Xhakesp. : A nt. * Chop., 1L & 

B. Intrans.: To avail, to be profitable, to 
be attended with advantage, to be of use. 

*' What boott the rend circle on Ms head, 

That long behind lie trails his pompous robe?" 

Pope: Pape of the L ck, ill m. 

11 1 saw— hat little boots it that my verse 
A shadowy visitation should rehearse." 

Ho rdsworlh : Ode [January), 1810 . 

boot (2), I'M. & i. [From boot (2), s.) 

/>, Trans.: To put boots on oneself or 01 / 
another. 

B. Intrans. : To put on one’s boots. 

M Boot, boot, master Shallow : I know the young king 
Is sick for me. Let us take any man's horses." — 
Shakesp. . 2 Pen. I V., r. 8. 

boot, * but, * boud, * bit (Scofcft), * bud, 
* bode (0. Eng.), pret. of v. [Bus.] 

Personal : He or sha was under the neces- 
sity of. (0. Eng, & Scotch.) 

1. Old English. 

“ Ne bode I neuex thence go, 

Whiles that I saw hem dauncc to.’ 

Pom. Pose. foL 113, b. eoL 1. 
"And when he saw him bud be ded." 

Png. Met. Rom., L 46. [Jamieson. ] 

2. Scotch. 

” They both did cry to him above 
To save their souls, for they boud die " 

Minstrelsy Border, iiL 140. 

* boot'-cat- 9 her, * boot-catcher, s. [Eng. 
boof; catcher. ] A servant at an inn, whose 
special functions were to pull off the boots of 
travellers and clean them. 

"The smith, the sadler’s Journeyman, the cook at 
the ino. the ostler, and the boot-catcher, ought all. by 
your means, to partake of your master’* generosity.’’— 
Swift : Direction* to Servant*. 

boot-ed, pa. par. k a. [Boot, r,] 

1. Wearing boots. 

" A boated Judge shall sit to try his cause 
No* by the statute, hut by martial laws." 

Dry den. 

2. (Of birds): Having the legs feathered. 

1} Booted and spurred : 

1. Lit. : Equipped with boots and spurs 

previously to riding an animal. 

“ Dashing along at the top of hia speed. 

Booted and spurred, on his Jaded steed." 

Longfellow: The Uotden Legend, iL 

2. Fig. : Completely equipped for contempt- 
uously domineering over and driving tbe 
multitude. 

“ He [Richard Rumbold] was a friend, he said, to 
limited monarchy. But he never would believe that 
ITovideace had sent a few men into the world ready 
booted and spurred to ride, and millions ready saddled 
and bridled to be ridden. - — Macaulay : J^ist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

* boo -tee (1), s. [Eng. boot ; dimin. suffix -ee.) 
A half boot 

boo-tee (2), s. [Bengali bootee.) A white 
spotted Dacca muslin. 

bo-d’-tes, *. [From Or. /Sowttj? (boof?s) = a 
ploughman, /Sow-nj? (boofes) = the constellation 
defined below.] 



BOOTES. 


Astron. : One of the ancieut Northern con- 
stellations. It contains the splendid star 
Arcturus (q.v ), and was often called Arcto- 
phylax = the bcarward. If the " Great Bear " 
be looked on as that animal then Arcturus is 
its keeper; if as a plough, which it so much 
resembles, then Bootes is its ploughman who 
stands behind the implement ; if us a waggon 
[Charles's Wain] thou Bootes la tho wag- 
goner. 


” Now less fatigued, on thia ethereal plain 
Bootes follow* hi* celestial warn." 

Cowper : Trans. Milton, Elegy »\, The Approach of 
Spring. 

* booth, • boothe. * bothe, *. [Mid-Eng. 
bothe, from Icel. budh - a booth, a shop, 
cog. with Sw. & Dan. bod ; (N. H.J Ger. bude, 
bauds ; M. H. Ger. buode, bude ; Gael, buth 
= a shop, a tent ; Ir. both, loith = a cottage, 
a hut, a tent; Wei. bwth, bythod = a hut, a 
booth, a cot ; Bnh. l»auda, bvuia ; Pol. buda ; 
Russ, budka; Litli. buda; Lett .buhda; Mah- 
ratta bad = a tent, wall, enclosure. Compare 
also Mahratta and Sansc. Maraud = a house. 
A temporary house or shed built of boughs of 
trees, wood, or any other slight materials. 

1. Of branches of trees. 

" . . . . aaying. Go forth nuto tha mount, and fetch 
olive h ranches, and pine branches, and myrtle breaches, 
snd palm branches, and branches of thick trees, to 
make booths, as it i* written. “Sehem. viii. IS. 

2. Of boards, spec., a stall or teat erected at 
a fair. 

" . . . . the clamour*, the reproaches, the taunt*, 
the curses, were incessant ; and It was well If no booth 
was overturned and no bead hruken.”— Macaubiy ; 
But. Eng., ch. nL 

booth -age (age as ig), s. [From booth ; aDd 
suffix -age.] Taxes levied on booths. (IVhar- 
ton.) 

* boot-hale, * boot© -hale, v.t. k i. [From 

Eng. 6 oof, contraction of booty ; and hale = to 
draw away.] 

A. Trans. : To spoil, to pillage. 

B. Intrans.: To practise, or live by, plunder. 
’* Whilest the one |>art of their army went n foraging 

and boote haling the other part stayed with Marthei*ia 
to safegard the country of Asia.”— .Sfowe: Memorable 
A ntiquuiet. Amazones. 

* boot'-ha-ler, s. (Eng. boothal(e); -er.) A 
robber or plunderer, a soldier who lives by 
marauding, a freebooter. 

“ My owu father laid these London boot. halers tbs 
catch-poles In amhush to set upon met."— Roaring Girl, 
O. FI., vl. 103. 

* boo tf-ha- ling, * boote'-ha-lihg, pr. par. 
k s. [Boothale.] 

boot'-ies, s. [Booty.] 

boo't l-kin, s. [From Eng. boot; i connec- 
tive ; and dnnin. suffix -tin.] 

1 . Of art icles of dress : 

(1) Lit. : A little boot 

(2) A covering for the leg or hand, used as 
a cure for the gout. 

"I desire uo more of my bootikins than to curtail 
my fits (of ths gout].”— n. Waipuie. 

2. Of an instrument of torture: An instru- 
ment of torture the same as the boot. [Boot.] 

” He came nl>ove deck and said, why are you so dis- 
couraged Y you need not fear, there will neither thuiub- 
ikiu nor bool iAi/i come here.” — Walker Peden. p. 26. 

* boot'-ihg, pr. jxir. k a. [Boot, r.] 

* booting-corn, * boting-corn, s. 

0. Law: Kent corn. 

* boot'-ihg, s. [Booty.] Plunder, booty. 

“ I’ll tell you of a brave booting 
That befell Robin Hood.” 

Robin Hood, (tfirron.) 

boot'-leg, s. [From Eng. boot ; ?<g.] Leather 
cut for tile leg of a boot. 

boot'-less, 4 bootc -lesse, * bote-lesse, 

a. [From bool (1), and suffix -^ss.] Without 
profit, succeas, or advantage ; profitless. 

"Such eull 1* Dot al way botelcste." 

Chauocr : Trotlus, h L 
"Ah, luckless speech, and bootless l»oast ! " 

Cotcper : John Gilpin. 

•] It is sometimes followed by the infinitive. 

Ths blood of ages, bootless to secure. 

Beneath an Empire's yoke, a *tuM>orn laic.” 

Thomson . Liberty, pt. Iv, 

boot'-less ly» adv. [Eng. bootless; - ly . L’n- 
availingly, uselessly. 

“ Good nymph, no inure : why dost thou bontlestly 
Stay thus tor uientUig both thyself and me?" 

Fa nth u we : Past. Fid., p. 1SS. 

boot less ness, s. [Eng. bootless; -ness.) 
The state of being bootless. (Webster.) 

boots, s. pi [Boot.] 

b6ot'-j(, * bot-ie, s. [In lcel. butt; !?\v. 6yn 
— truck, exchange, Karter, dividend, booty, 
pillage ; Dan. bytte = barter, exchange, truck ; 
l)nt. b n it = booty, sport, prize; Ger. beute ; 
Fr. biffin ; Sp. bofia = . . . booty; I tab bof- 
fiuo. From lcel. & Sw. b^ta = to change, to 


boil, bo^; poilt, Jdxtrl; cat, coll, ohorus, 9km. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect. Xenophon, e^lst. -ihg. 
-clan, -tlan = shnn. -tlon. -slon = shim ; -$lon, -plon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, d$L 
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exchange, to truck, to shift, to divide, to 
share ; Dan. bytte — to change, to make ex- 
change, to truck ; Dut. bniten = to get booty, 
to pilfer ; L. Ger. biiten (N. H.) Ger. beuten , 
erbeuten = to make booty ; M. H. Ger. bdten, 
beuten.] 

1. Lit . : That which is seized by plunder or 
by violence. Specially — 

(1) That which is taken by soldiers in war. 

" When the booty had been secured, the prisoners 
were suffered to depart on toot-”— cau lay : Bitt. 
Eng., eh. xix. 

(2) That which a thief or a robber carries 
off by fraud or by violence. 

"They succeeded in stopping thirty or forty coaches, 
and rode off with a great booty In guineas, watches, 
and jewellery."— Macaulay : Biat. Eng., ch. xxili. 

Tf It is rarely used in the plural. 

•* Aut. If I had a mind to he honest, I see Fortune 
would not suffer me : she drops booties in my mouth. 
1 am courted now with a double occasion."— Shakrtp. : 
Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

2. Fig., in special phrases : 

(a) To play booty : To play dishonestly, with 
the intentioQ of losing a game. 

" We understand what we ought to do, but when we 
deliberate, we play booty against ourselves ; our con- 
sciences direct us one way, our corruptions hurry us 
another.'— V Estrange. 

(b) To write booty : To write in such a way 
as intentionally to fail in gaining one's pro- 
fessed aim. 

“ I have set this argument In the best light, that 
the ladies may not think that I vrritc booty Drydrn. 

^ Precise meaning of booty: Crabb thus 

distinguishes between booty, spoil , and prey : — 
“The first two are used aa military terms or 
in attack* on an eoemy, the latter io cases of 
particular violence. The soldier gets his 
booty; the combatant his spoils; ihe carniv- 
orous animal his prey. Booty respects what 
is of personal service to the captor; spoilt 
whatever serves to designate his triumph , 
prey includes whatever gratifies the appetite 
and is to be consumed. When a town is 
takeo, soldiers are too busy in the work of 
destruction and mischief to carry away much 
booty; in every battle the arms and personal 
property of the alaiu enemy are the lawful 
spoils of the victor; the hawk pounces on hia 
prey, and carries him up to his nest. Greedi- 
ness stimulates to take booty; ambition pro- 
duces an eagerness for spoilt; a ferocious 
appetite impels to a search for prey.” ( Crabb : 
Eng. Syn.) 

* beo-ty-er, s. [Byoutouh.] 

• boowe, s. [Borrow.] (CTuwcer: C. T ., The 
En. Tale, 2,059.) 

freeze, • freeze, • bouse, v.i. [From Dut. 

buixen; Ger. busen, bausen .] To tipple, to 
drink to excess. 

booze, s. [Booze, v.] 

1. Intoxicating liquor ; drink. 

2. A spree, a drinking bout. 

boez-er, frees'-er, s. [Eng. booz(e); -er.J 
One who boozes or tipples. (U r e6ster.) 

freez -ing, * boos -mg, pr. par.ka. [Booze*.] 

"... a boozing clown wbo bad scarcely literature 
enough to entitle bim to the benefit ot clergy.”— 
Macaulay : BisL Eng., ch. xxi. 

boezing-ken, s. A slang term for o 

drinking-shop. 

frooz -y, * boo§’-y, * bou§'-y, a. [From 
booze, v., and suffix -y.] A little intoxicated, 
somewhat elevated or excited with liquor. 
(Kingsley.) 

fro-pecp', *bd-peepe', * be-pepe', s. [From 
bo, an unmeaning word, and peep = look.] 

1. Lit. : A children's game, in which the 
performers look out from behind anything 
and then draw back as if frightened to show 
face longer. This is done with the intention 
of impressing each other with a moderate 
amount of fright. It is the same as Scotch 
bokeck and keekbo (q.v.). 

“ River*, 

That *erve instead of peaceful harrier*. 

To part the engagements of their warriours, 

W here both from side to side may skip. 

And ouly encounter at bopeep.” Budibrat. 

t>op'-y-rid. s. [Bopyrid.e.] Any crustacean 
of the family Bopyrid®. (Uaed also adjec- 
tively.) 

bo-pyr -i-dre (yr as ir), s. pi [From Mod. 
Lat. bopyrus (q.v.).] 


Zool. : A family of Sedentary Isopod Crusta- 
ceans of abnormal type, which live in the gills, 
or attached to the ventral surface of shrimps 
or similar animals. They undergo metamor- 
phosis, aud the sexes ars distinct. 

bd-pyr'-us (yr as 'ir), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

%ool. : The typical genus of tbs Crustaceous 
family Bopyrid® (q.v.). B. squillarum is a 
common form. 

bo -quin, s. [Sp.] 

Weaving : A coarse Spanish baize. 

*ber(I), s. [Bore.] 

* bdr (2), s. [Boar.] 

* bor (3), s. [Bower.] (Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems 
(ed. Morris); Pearl, 964.) 

* bor, pret. of r. [Bear.] (Story of Gen. and 
Exod., 425.) 

bdr -a, s. [Said to be a dialectal form of Ital. 
borea = the north wind. Cf. Illyrian bura = 
storm, tempest (N.E.D.).] A violent north 
wind common in the upper parts of the 
Adriatic Sea. 

+ bdr'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 6or(e) ; -table.) That 
may be bored. (Johnson.) 

bdr a-^bl-d, s. [Sp. borachio & borracha = 
a leathern bottle ; borracho = drunk.] 

* 1. A leather bottle or bag used in the 
Spanish peninsula to hold wine, &c. 

2. A drunkard. 

*' How you Stink of wine ! D'ye think my niece 
will ever endure such * borachio f You're an absolute 
bo ra c/no. ’’—Congreve. 

bor-a 5 '-ic, a. [In Fr. boracique, from Lat. 
borax, gen. boracis.] 

boraclc acid, i. 

1. Chem. : An acid, now called Boric Acid 
(q.v.) 

2. Jlfi n. : Sassolite (Dana). Sassoline (Brit. 
Mus . Cat.). [Sassolite.] 

bdr-a-9rte, s. [In Ger. boraxit; Lat. borax, 
genit. boracis ; aod suffix - ite , Min, (q.v.).] 

Min. : An isometric tetrahedral mineral ; 
hardness 4.5 when massive, but 7 in crystals ; 
sp.gr. 2.9 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, white or 
grayish, yellowish, and greenish. It varies 
from being su btran spare nt to translucent. It 
is pyroelectric. Compos. : boron, 58.45 to 69.77 ; 
magnesia, 23. SO — 31.39 ; sesquioxide of iron, 
0.32—1/69 ; chloride of magnesia, 9.97 — 11.75 ; 
and water, 0 — 6.20. Bora cite is (1) ordinary 
either crystallized or massive, or (2) it is iron- 
boracite. Found in Germany, France, &c. 
(Dana.) 

bor-a-cous, a. [From Lat. borax , genit. 
boracis (q.v.), and suffix -mts.] Consisting in 
part of borax ; derived from borax. 

fbor'-age (1), s. [A corruption of borax 
(q.v.).J 

borage -grot, s. 

Kumis. : A groat or fourpenny piece of a 
particular description, formerly current in 
Scotland, 

"Item the auld Englis grot *all pass for xvl d., thg 
borage grot aa the new grot." 

bor -age (2), a. [In Ger. borago ; Dut bur- 
•nagie; Fr. bourrache ; Sp. borraja ; Port, borra- 
gem; Ital. bor raggine ; Pol. borak.) [Borago.] 

Dot. :■ The English name of the genus Bor- 
ago. [Borago.] The common borage is an 
exceedingly hispid plant, with large, brilliant, 
blue flowers, having their stamens exserted. 
It was once regarded as a cordial ; the young 
leaves may be used as a salad nr potherb, and 
the flowers form an ingredient in cool tankards. 

bor -age worts (age as lg), s. pi. [Eng., 
&c., borage, and suffix -trorts.] 

Bot. : The English name of the Botanical 
order Boraginace® (q.v.). 

bor-&g-ln-a'-5e-se, s. pi. [Lat. borogo, gen. 
boraginis, and -acece , nom. fem. pi. of adj. 
suffix -aceus. ] 

Bot. (Borageworts) : An order of plants placed 
by Liodley under his 4Sth or Echeal Alliance. 
They have monopetalous corollas, generally 
with five, but sometimes with four, divisions, 


five stamens, h four- parted, four-seeded ovary, 
producing, when ripe, four nuts distiuct from 
each other. Leaves generally very rough. 
Whilst the five stamens ally them toSolaoacea, 
Convolvulace® , and other allied orders, the four 
seeds bring them near Labiat®. They are 
natives principally of the temperate parts of 
the northern hemisphere. 600 species were 
known in 1847. (Lindley.) The representa- 
tives of the order in Britain are Ecliium, 
Pulmonaria, Lithospermum, Merteusia, 
Borago, Symphytum, Lycopsis, Anehnsa, 
Myosotis, Asperugo, Echinoapermum, and 
Cynoglossum. 

bor-a-gin’-e-ous, a. [ Lat. borago, genit 
boraginis, and Eng. suffix -cows.] Pertaining 
or relating to the Boraginace® or to the 
structure by which they ars characterised. 

bor-a'-gd, s. [Fr. bourrache, from Low Lat. 
boraginem, accus. of borago, prob. from Low 
Lat. burrn, borro = rough shaggy hair, from 
the roughness of the foliage.] 

Bot. (Borage): A genus of plants— the typical 
one of the order Boragioace® (Borageworts). 
It has a rotate calyx, its throat closed with 
five teeth, exserted stamens, with bifid fila- 
ments, the inoer branch bearing the anther. 
B. officinalis, orC’ominon Borage, is naturalised 
in Britain, but is not a true native. [Borage.] 

* ber'-a-mez, s. The same as Barometz (q.v.). 

be-ras’-ce, s . [Sp. & Port, borrasco ; Fr. 
boMratsgue.] A violent squall, generally ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. 

bor-as’-sus, s. [From Gr. popaaaos (borassos) 
= the fruit of a palm-tree.] 

Bot.: A genus of palms, constituting the 
type of the section Borassese. It contains the 
Borasstis fabelliformis, or Fan-leaved Borassus, 
or Palm ; called also the Palmyra or Brab- 
tree. It grows in the East Iodies, rising to 
the height of about thirty feet. It delights in 
elevated and hilly situations. The fruit is 
about the size and shape of a child’s head. 
Wine and sugar are made from the sap of the 
trunk. 

ber'-ate, s. [Eng. bor(ic), and auff. -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of boric acid. 

bdr'-ax, • ber-as, s. [In Fr. borax ; Sp. 
borrax ; Ital. borrace ; Arab, buraq , from 
baraqa — to shine.] 

1. Chem. : Biborate of sodium, sodium pyro- 
borate, NaoB. 107 . It is found native in Thi- 
bet, California, and Peru, and is called tin- 
cal ; it is also obtained by boiling the crude 
Tuscan boric acid with half its weight of 
NaoCo 3 . It crystallizes at 79° in octohedra, 
NaoB 407 . 5 H 2 0 ; and below 56° in monoeliuic 
prisms, Na 2 B 4 O 7 . 10 H 2 O. When heated in the 
air it swells up and loses its water, forming 
a spongy mass. The aqueous solution of 
borax has a slight alkaline reaction, turning 
yellow turmeric paper brown. 

2. Phar. : Borax acta as a mild alkali on 
the alimentary canal and produces diuresis ; 
it has a peculiar topical sedative action on 
the mucous membranes, and is used as a 
gargle in aphthous conditions of the tongue 
and throat, aod in cases of mercurial saliva- 
tion. 

3. Manuf. : Borax is used in the process of 
soldering oxidizable metals ; being sprinkled 
over their surface it fuses and dissolves the 
oxide which would prevent adhesion. It is 
used for fixing colours on porcelain. 

"Boras, ceruce, ne oille of tart re noon. 1 * 

Chaucer: C. T.. Prol ., «S0. 

4. Mineralogy : A monoclinic, rather brittle, 
sweetish alkaline mineral, with a hardness of 
2—2 5, a sp. gr. of 1*716, a vitreous, resinous, 
or earthy lustre, a greyish, bluish, or greenish- 
white colour. Composition : Boric acid, 36‘6 ; 
soda, 18*2; water, 47'2. It has been called 
tincal, borate of soda, chrysocolla, &c. Found 
first in a salt lake in Thibet, and afterwards 
in Ceylon, California, Canada, Peru, &c. 

borax beads, s. pi. 

Chem. : “ Beads ” made of borax. They 
are used in blowpipe analysis to distin- 
guish the oxides of the various metals, and 
to test minerals. A piece of platmun wire is 
bent to form a small loop at one end ; this is 
heated to redness and dipped 00 powdered 
borax. The adhering borax is heated in the 
flame to drive off the water ; it then forms a 
colourless transparent bead. A minute frag- 
ment of the substance to be tested is placed 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, bere, camel, her, tbero ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pet, 
or. were, wqU, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw, 
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on it, and it is heated In the blowpipe flaina 
till it dissolves. It gives a characteristic 
colour in the reducing and in the oxidizing 
blowpipe flame. 

Reducing Jlame : Colourless — Silicates of 

earth metala ; AI 0 O 3 , SnOa ; alkaline earths, 
earths, lanthauuin, and cerium oxides, tan- 
talie acid, manganic oxide, didyinium oxide. 
Yellow to brown— Tungstic acid, titanic acid, 
molybdic acid ; and vanadic acid, when hot. 
Red— Suhoxide of copper, Cn»0. Green — 

Fe a 03 , uranic oxide, chromic oxide ; and 
vanadic acid when cold. Grey— AggO, Zul), 
CdO, PbO, Bi 2 0 3 , Sb 2 Oc, tcllurous salts, and 
NiO. 

Oxidising Jlame: Colourless bead— Silicates, 
alumina, stannic oxide, alkaline earths ; Ag 2 O t 
Ta, Niob, Te, salts ; titanic acid, tungstic 
acid, molybdic acid, ZnO, CdO, PbO, B 10 O 3 , 
Sb.jOj. Yellow to brown — FeoOa, uranium 
oxide ; vanadic oxide when hot. Red — Feo(L, 
cerium oxide, and oxide of nickel when cold. 
Violet — Mo salts, didymiuin oxide ; and a mix- 
ture of CoO and NiO. Blue— Cobalt oxide 

(CoO), copper oxide (CuO) when cold. Green 
— Chromium oxide (CroO^), vanadic acid when 
cold, CuO when hot ; and Feo0 3 , containing 
CuO or CoO. 

bor -bon i-a, a. [From Gaston de Bourbon, 
Duke of Orleans, son of Henry IV. of France, 
a patron of botany. ] 

But. : A papilionaceous genus of plants con- 
taining about thirteen species, all from Soutii 
Africa ; yellow flowers. 

bor -bor-us, s. [ From Gr. 0opj3opo« (borboros) 
= . slime, mud, mire.) 

Entom. : A genus of two-winged flies be- 
longing to the family Muscidre. The species 
are small insects, and frequent cucumber- 
frames, dung-heaps, and marshy spots. 

* bor -bor-ygm (g silent), * bor-bor-yg 

muB, s. [In Fr. borborygme ; from Gr. /3op- 
/3opvypo? (borborwgfnos) = a rumbling in the 
bowels ; / 3 op/ 3 opv£a> (borboritzo) = to have a 
rumbling in the bowels ; from the sound.] 

Old Med . ; A rumbling iu the bowels. 
(Glossog. Nov., 2 nd ed.) 

* berch, v.t. [Borrow.] (Scotch.) 

* boreb, s. [Burrouoh.] 

* bord, v.t. & s. [Board, v .] 

* bord (1), s. [Board.] 

* bord (2), s. [Bordaoe.J 

bord-halfpenny, s. 

Old Imw or Custom : Money paid to the lord 
of a manor on whose property a town or 
village is built, for setting up stalla or booths 
iu it on occasion of a fair. 

bord service, s. 

Old Law: A tenure of bordland (q.v.). 

* bord (3), a. [From Fr. bord = border. [Bor- 
der.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A border. 

2. Mining : A lateral passage where a shaft 
intersects a seam of coal. 

*1 Montkis bord. [Monthis.] 

* bord (3), [Bourd.] 

•bord(l), s. [Borde.) (Scotch.) 

* bord alcxander, s. A kind of cloth 
made at Alexandria. (A MS. dated about 
1525. ) (Jamieson.) 

•bord (5). 5. [O. Fries. bord; M. II. Ger. 

bubnrh; O. Fr. behourd .] A joust, a tourna- 
ment. 

** Ful ofte tyroe he hadde the bord hygonne.” 

Cftwueer .' C. T., Frol., W. 

* bord' age (1), s. [Low Lat. lordagium.) 

Old Law: The tenure by which a bordar 
held his cot, the services due from a bordar 
to his lord. 

bord’ age (2), S. [Fr. borditpt-.) 

Nout. : The planking of a ship’s side ; hence 
used for a border of any kind. 

bord ar, s. [Bow I,at. bordurius = a cottager.] 
One who held a cottage at the will of his lord, 
a cottier. (N.E.D.) 

* bord clotbo, • bordoeloth, * burd- 


Cloth, a. [0. Eog. bord = board, table ; and 
cloth.] A table-cloth. 

“ Bordeclothe. Mappa, gausape"— Prompt. Paw. 

• borde (I), a. [Board.] (£or. Eng. Allit. 
Poems, ed Morris; Cleanness , 470, 1,433, &c.) 

• borde (2), $. [Border.] A border (Sir 
Gaw . and the Greene Knight , 610.) 

•borde (3), s. [MM. Eng. bourde, from Fr. 
bourde, cog. witli Port, borda = a lie.] A jest. 
{Sir Gaw., 1,954.) 

• bor'-del, * bor -dele, "bor-dell, *bor- 
dcl'-lo, * bur del -lo, s . [In Fr. bordel 
(Littrt) ; O. Fr. bor dell (Kelham) ; Prov. bordel; 
Sp. burdel; ltal bordello. From O. & Mod. 
Fr. bordel, in the aense of a hut ; dimin. of 
borde = a hut or cabin made of boards ; Prov. 
borda — a hut.] [Board.] A brothel. 

“ From the burdello It might come as well ; 

The spittle : or pict-batcn " 

B. J onion : Every Man in hU Humour, i. 2. 
“Makiug even his own house a stew, s bordel, and a 
school of lewdness, to instil vice into the unwary ears 
of hia poor children. tfouf h. 

• bor -dell-er, * bor -dcl-er, * bor'-dil- 

ler (Eng.), bor’-dell-ar (Scotch), s. [O. 
Eng., O. Scotch, &c., bordel — a brothel, and 
autf. -er.] A frequenter of brothels. 

M He had uane ea familiar to hym, as fidlarls, bor- 
dellaris. makerellia. and geatouria, — Bcllcnd. : Cron., 
bk. v., ch L 

• bor-del'-lo, s. [Bordel.] 

bor'-der, * bor'-doure, * bor-dure, s. & a. 

[From Fr. bordure (Littre) ; from Fr. border = 
to bordar, to edge ; Low Lat. bordnra = a 
margin. Compare Sw. br&dd = brim, margin, 
brink; Dut. boord = border, edge, brim, . . .] 
[Board.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : The brim, edge, 

margin, or boundary line of anything. Spec.— 

1. Of earthenware, a looking-glass, a picture, 
&c. : The brim, the margin, the frame, or any- 
thing else surrounding it. 

"They have looking-glasses bordered with hroad 
fcorderj of crystal, ana great counterfeit precious 
•tones." — Baco n. 

2. Of a garment : The edge or hem, some- 
times ornamented with needlework, or at 
least of a diverse colour from the rest. [Bor- 
dure, 1.] 

3. Of a garden, a country, a lake, &c. : Its 
limit or boundary. 

( 1 ) Of a garden : The raised flower or other 
bed surrounding it. 

” All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd." 

Waller : Un St. donu t s Park. 

(2) Of a country: Its confine, its limit, its 
boundary line, or the districts io the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

(a) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

“Slowly and with difficulty peace was established 
on the border Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. lii 

(ft) Spec. : The border territory between 
England and Scotland, where, while the two 
countries were independent, mutual inroads, 
raids, cattle-lifting, &c. [Bordrao, Bood- 
raoino], for centuries prevailed. Sioce the 
happy union of the two kingdoma in 1707, the 
hardy race of adventurers generated by these 
enterprises have found their proper sphere in 
the British army. [Borderer.] 

(3) Of a lake : Its bank or margin. 

“It was situated on the borders of an extensive but 
■hallow lake, . . ."—Darwin : Voyage round the 
World {ed. 1870), ch. vl., p. 114. 

H (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
border, edge, rim or brim, brink, margin, mid 
verge : "Of these terms, border ia the least 
definite point, edge the most ao ; rim and brim 
are species of edge; margin and verge are 
apeeies of border. A border is n atripe, an 
edge is a line. The border lies at a certain 
distance from the edge ; the edge is the exterior 
termination of the surface of any substance. 
Whatever is wide enough to admit of any 
apace round its circumference may have a 
border; whatever comes to a narrow’ extended 
surface haa au edge. Many things may have 
both a border and an edge; of this description 
are caps, gowna, carpets, and the like ; others 
have a border but no edge, as lands, and 
others have an edge but do border, as a knife 
or table. A rim is the edge of any vessel , 
the brim is the exterior edge of a cap ; a briuA' 

. la the edge of nny precipice or deep place ; a 
margin ia the border of a hook or u piece of 
water ; a ivrge is the extreme border of a 
place. " 

(2) Border, bountlary, frontier, and con fines 


are thus discriminated : *’ These terms are all 
applied to countries or tracts of land.” The 
“ border is the outer edge or tract of land that 
runs along a country ; it is mostly applied to 
countries running in a line with each other, 
as the borders of England and Scotland ; the 
boundary is that which bounds or limits, as 
the boundaries of countries or provinces ; the 
frontier ia that which lies in the front or 
forms the entrance into a country, as the 
frontiers of Germany or the frontiers of 
France ; the confines are the parts lying con- 
tiguous to others, as the confines of differ- 
ent states or provinces. The term border is 
employed in describing those parts which 
form the borders, as to dwell oil the borders or 
to ruo along the borders. The term boundary 
is used in speaking of the extent or limits of 
places ; it belongs to the science of geography 
to describe the boundaries of countries. The 
frontiers are mostly spoken of in relation to 
military matters, as to pass the frontiers, to 
fortify frontier towns, to guard the frontiers, 
or in respect to one's passage from one 
country to another, as to be stopped at the 
frontiers. The term confines, like that of bor- 
ders, is mostly in respect to two places ; the 
border is mostly a liDe, but the confines may 
be a point ; one therefore speaks of going 
along the borders, but meeting on the confines 
" The term border may be extended in its appli- 
cation to any space, and boundary to any 
limit. Confines is also figuratively applied to 
any space included within the confines, as the 
confines of the grave ; precinct is properly any 
place which is eocircled by something that 
senes as a girdle, as to be within the pre- 
cincts of a court, that is, within the space 
which belongs to or is under the control of a 
court." (Crobb; Eng. Syn.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Milling : The hoop, rim, or curb around 
a bedstone or bedplate, to keep the meal from 
falling off except at the prescribed gap. Used 
in gunpowder mills and some forms of grain- 
grinding mills. 

2. Printing : 

(1) A type with an ornamental face, suitable 
for forming a part of a fancy border. 

( 2 ) Ornamental work surrounding the text 
of a page. 

3. Locksmitking : The rim of a lock. 

4. Weaving: 

(1) That part of the eloth containing the 
selvage. 

(2) Plur. (Borders) .* A class of narrow tex- 
tile fabrics designed for edgings and bindings, 
such as galloons and laces. 

6 . Her. : Of the form bordure (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : In any way connected with 
the borders. [See the compounds.] 

’* With some old Border song, or catch." 

Wordsworth 1 Amntafn 

U Compounds of obvious signification : Bor- 
der-guard (Leuns: Ear. Rom. Hist., ch. xii. t 
pt. ii., § 30, vol. ii.. 144); border-line, border 
tine (Times, 28th March, 1877); border-song „ 
border [B.] ; border- stream (Byron .* Lara, 
ii. 13). 

border- axe, s. A battle-axe in use on 
the border land between England and Scotland. 

“A border-axt behind wra ■lung." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, lv. 5 

t border-day, s. The day or era when 
the borders were in their glory. 

“ Was not un frequent, nor hold ttrango. 

In the old Border-day." 

Scott ; Lay of the Last M in it r el, v. 7. 

border land, s. A border district, esp. 
that between England and Scotland. (Used 
also figuratively. 

border-pile, s. 

Hydraulic Engineering : Ao exterior pile of 
a coffer-dam, &e. 

t border- pipe, s. 

Music: A pipe designed to be blown in 
border wars. 

" Through tho daik wood, In mingled tone. 

Were Border-pints ami bugles blown." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. is. 

border plane, s. 

Joinery : A joiner's edging-plane. 

1 border-side, s. 

Scotch : The side or district of Scotland lying 
in proximity to the English frontier. 

" List all 1— The King's vindictive j>ride_ 
lionets to havo tamed tho Border-si>te.“ 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake. 1L 
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border -stone, s. The curbstone of a 
well or paveiueut. 


border-tide, *. A particular tide or 
aeason iu border history. 

" Demands tbs Ladye of Buccleuch. 

Why, 'gainst the truce of Border-tide, 

In hostile guise ye dar« to ride." 

Scott .- Lay of the Lott Minstrel, iv. 19. 


border-warrant, a. 

Law: A process for arresting an English 
delinquent who has crossed the border to 
Scotland, or vice versd, or compelling him to 
find security for his appearance before a court. 


bor'-der, * bor -dcr-yn, v.i. & t. [From 
Eng. border, s. (q.v.). In Fr. border ; Sp. bordar 
— to border, to edge.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Of things material : To confine upon, to 
he contiguous to, to have the edges of one 
thing in close proximity to those of another. 
(Followed by on. or upon.) 

" It bardereth upon ths province of Croatia, . . • 

Knolles. 

2. Of things immaterial: To approach 

closely to. 

" All wit which borders upon profaneoess, 

Tillotson. 

E. Transitive : 

1. Of a garment, <tc. : To adorn with a border 
ornamented or otherwise. 

2. Of a country : 

(1) Of the relation of one place to another : 
To reach, to touch, to confine upon, to he 
contiguous or near to. 

“ . . . . those parts of Arahia which border the sea 
called the Persian Gulf."— Baleigh. 

(2) Of the relation of a traveller to a tract of 
country : To keep near a boundary line. 

•• Ilia chief difficulty arose from not knowing where 
to find water iu the lower country, so that he was 
obliged to keep bordering the central ranges."— Dar- 
win: Voyage round the World (eiL 1810). chu xvi. 


* bor-dere, s. [Bohdyoure.] ( Prompt . Parv .) 


bor -dered, * bor-dyrde, pa, par. & a. 

I. Ordinary Language : (See tlie verb.) 

II. But : A term applied to one colour sur- 
rounded by a border or edging of another. 


bor'-der-er, s. [Eng. border, v. ; and aufiix 
-er.] 

I. Ord. Lang . ; The dweller oo the border 
or frontier of a country. 

National enmities have always been fiercest among 
borderers."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiiL 

II. Mil. : The 25tli regiment of the British 
infautry are called the “ King's Own Bor- 
derers.” 


bor-der-mg, pr. par. & a. [Border, t*.] 

oft on the bordering deep." 

Milton : P. L., bk. L 

bor -der^, s. pi. [Border.] 

* bord felawe, s. [O. Eng. bord = board, 
and felawe = a fellow, companion.] A com- 
panion, associate. 

*' Thei youeu to him bordf elands tlirettL ” — Wyclijfe : 
Judges xiv 1L 

bor-dite, s. [From Bordo'e, one of the Faroe 
Islands ; and suffix -ife (Min.) (q. v.).] 

Min.: A variety of Okenite (q.v.). It is 
milk-white, fibrous in textnre, and very tongh. 
From Bordoe. [Seeetym.] 

* bord-land, s. [Eng. bord; land.) Said to 
be land which a lord keeps in his own baud 
for the maintenance of his ‘ hoard,” i.e., of 
his table ; more prob. land held by a bordar 
(q.v.). (N.E.D.) 


* bord -less, * bord-lees, a. [O. Eng. bord 
= board, table, and hence food ; and suffix 
dess.] Foodless. (Piers Plowman.) 


* bord'-lode, S. [O. Fr. borde, from Low Lat, 
borda = a hut ; and lode — lode.] 

Old Law : The aame as bordagt. 

* bord' man, s. [Bordage.) 

Old Law : A tenant in bordage (q.v.). 

* bord -rag, s . [Contracted from bordraging 
(q.v.).] A border raid, a “ bordraging," ravag- 
ing of border lands. (Used specially of England 
and Scotland while, previous to the Union, the 
two countries were at feud.) 

“ No wayling there nor wretchednesas is heard. 

No nightly bordrags, nor no hue and cries." 

Spenser : Colin Cl . , 312, SIS. 


* bord -ra-glng, s. [O. Eng. bord = border, 
aud racing.] A border raid, a “ bordrag." 

•* Yet oft lumoyd with sondry bordragingt. 

Of neighbour Scots, and forrein Scat ter lings. 

Spenser: P. Q. t IL X. «3. 

* bor'-dun, s. [From Fr. bourdon ; Ital. bor- 
doiie.) A pilgrim's staff. 

•*. . . Iu pilgrimes wedes 
“ He bar a Gordon I- bo unde with a brod lyste." 

Piers Plate. I'ix, Vi. 7-8. 


bor’-dtire, s. [Fr. bordure.) [Border.] 

L Ord. Lang. : An old form of border , s. 
(q.v.). A hem or border. 

“. . . hem or bordu re of these clothes, . . 

Chaucer : Boethius (ed. Morris), p. 6. line 50. 

EL Heraldry : The border of an escutcheon. 
It occupies one-fifth 
of a shield. It has 
various significations. 

1. It may be the 
mark of a younger 
branch of a family. 

2. If charged, U 
may refer to maternal 
descent. This espe- 
cially obtains in an- 
cient armory. 

3. It may stand for bosditre. 

“ border company,” 

which should be composed of sixteen pieces, 
and may imply either augmentation or, iu 
recent heraldry, illegitimacy. 

4. It may be an ordinary charge. 

% In blazoning coats of armonr the bordnre 
is placed over all ordinaries except the chief, 
the quarter, and the canton. It has no di- 
minutive, but may at times be surmounted by 
another of half its* width. When a hordure is 
bezants, billette, or has similar markings, the 
number of bezants or billets, unless otherwise 
mentioned, is always eight (Gloss, of Her.) 

* bor -dyn, 'boor-don, * bour-don, r.i. 
[BounncrN.] To play, joke. (Prompt, rarv.) 

* bor -dy-oure, * bor -dere, s. [From 

O. Eng. bourdyn (q.v.).] 

“ Bordyoure, or pleyare ( berdere , P.). Lusor . Jocu- 

lator."— Prompt. Parv. 



bore, * bor -i-en, * bor-in, * bor-yn, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. borian = to bore ; lcel. bora ; Sjw. borra. ; 
Ban. bore; Dut. boren; (N. H.) Ger. bokren ; 
0. H. Ger. poran, poron ; Lat. foro = to bore. 
Skeat suggests also a connection with Gr. 
<t>ap (phar), in tf>apay$ ( phara tut) = a ravine, 
and <f>dpvy$ (pharunx) = the pharynx, the 
gullet.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To perforate or make a hole through 
anything. 

(1) To perforate, to make a hole through 
any hard substance by means of an instru- 
ment adapted for the purpose. Used — 

(a) Of the action of a gimlet drilling holes 
in wood, or an analogous but more powerful 
instrument wrought by machinery perforating 
iron. 


" A nun may make an instrument to bore a bol« ad 
iuch wide, or balf an inch, not to bore a hole of a 
foot." — (ViMifU. 

*• Mulberries will be fairer If yon bore the trunk of 
the tree through, and thrust into the place* bored 
wedges of some hot trees." — Bacon. 

(b) Of the action of a borer perforating 
the strata of the earth in search of coal or 
other valuable minerals, for scientific investi- 
gation of the succession of strata, or for any 


purpose. 

** I'll believe as soon 

This whole earth may be bored, aud that the moon 
May through the centre creep." 

Shakesp. : Mul. Might ! Bream, Hi. 2. 


(c) Of the action of a woodpecker’s bill, the 
jaws of ao insect, or any similar instrumen- 
tality. 

(d) Of an energetic person piercing through 
or penetrating a crowd. 

" Cousider, reader, what fatigue a I’ve known. 

What riots seen, what bustliug crowds 1 bor'd. 
How oft l cross’d where carts and coaches roar’d.’* 
Gay. 

(2) To hollow out by means of boring. 

" Take the barrel of a long gun. perfectly bored, . . ." 

—Digby. 

(3) To make way by piercing or scraping 
out. 


“These diminutive catterpillarm are able, by degrees, 
to pierce or bore their way Into a tree, with very small 
holes ; . . .“—Ray. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To weary one out by constant reiteration 
of a narrative or subject in which one has but 


slender interest ; to fatigue the attention, to 
weary one. ( Colloquial .) 

* (2) To befool, to trick. 

•• I ntn abused, betrayed : I am laughed At, scorned, 
Baffied and bored, it seems . . 

Beaumont dt Fletcher 

B. Intransitive : 
l. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) (By omitting the objective after the transi- 
tive verb): To pierce by boring; as, ’* the 
auger bores welL" 

(2) (In tfs nature intransitive): To be pierced 
or penetrated by a boring instrument ; as, 
” the wood is hard to bore." 

2. Fig. : To push forward. 

" Nor southward to the raining regions run. 

But boring to the west, and hov ring there. 

With gaping mouths they draw prouflek air. 

Dry den 

bore, pret. of v. [Bear, r.] 

" This bore op the patriarchs . , TUlotton i^rd 
ed., 1722), vol. i. s er. xrv. 

* bore, pa. par. [Born.] 

** 'Allas!' seyde this frankleyo, ‘that ever was I 
bore / ‘ “ Chaucer: C. T., 2 >L 

bore (1) (Eng.), bore, * boir, • bor (Scotch), 
s. [From bore, v. In A.S. bor = (l) a borer, 
a gimlet, (2) a lancet, a graving iron ; Sw. 
borr = an auger, a gimlet ; Dan. bor, boer 
= a gimlet; Dut. boor — a wimble, a drill; 
Ger. bohr = an auger ; bohrloch = bore, auger- 
hole.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

* (1) The instrument with which a hole ia 
bored ; a borer. [ Etym .] 

*' So shall that hole be fit for the file, or square bon." 
— Moxon. 

(2) A hole made by boring. Cfsed— 

(a) Gen. : Of the hole itself, without refer- 
ence to its size. 

" Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th‘ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate." MiUwn : P. L., bk. vL 

(b) Spec. : Of its size or calibre. 

“And ball and cartridge sorts for every bore* 

Dryden. 

“ It will bestappear iu the6ore*of wind Instruments ; 
therefore cause pipes to be made with a single, double, 
and so ou, to a sextuple bore, and mark what tone 
every one giveth.”— Bacon. 

(3) A hole made in any other way. Spec.— 

(a) A small hole or crevice ; a place used 
for shelter, especially for smaller animals 
(Scotch.) 

“ A sonoo bem f ul bright 
Sc bon opon tlie queue 
At a ©ore.” 

Sir Trittrem, p. 152. 

“Scbute was the door: in at a boir I blent” 

PaUce of Honour, iik 69 
“And Into hols and bon thame hyrl." 

Btirel » Pilg. (Watson’s ColL ). ii. 23. 24. [Ja mby-wu ) 

(b) A rift iD the clouds ; a similar open 
apace between trees in a wood. (Scofcft.) 

“ When, glimmering through the groaning tree*, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleese ; 

Through ilka bore the beams were glancing." 

Burns: Tam O'Shanler. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of things: Importance. 

•* I have words to *i>eak in thine ear will m»ke thee 
dumb yet are they much too light for the bore of the 
mat ter. ^Shaketp. : Hamlet, iv. 6. 

(2) Of pci'sons or things: A person who 
wearies one by perpetually calling when there 
is no time to receive visitors, or hy harping 
on a subject in which one has no interest, or 
in some similar way. Also a thing similarly 
wearisome. 

3. In special phrases : 

«I (1) A blue bore : Ad openiog in the clouds 
when the sky is thick and gloomy. (Scotch.) 
(Lit. £ Fig.) 

*• This style pleased ns well. It was the first blue 
bore that did appear In our cloudy sky .“—liaUlie 
Lett. i. 171. 

* (2) The bores of hearing: The ears. 

“ For mine's beyond heyoud— say, aud speak thick : 
Love's counsellor should fill the bores of bearing. 

Shakesp : Cymbel., ill 2 

II. Technically: 
l. Metallurgy: 

(1) A tool bored to fit the shank of a forged 
nail, and adapted to hold it while the head is 
brought to shape by the hammer. Tbe de- 
pression in the face of the bore is adapted to 
the shape required of the chamfered under 
part of the bead. 

(2) The cavity of a ateam-engine cylinder, 
pump- barrel, pipe, cannon, barrel of a fire-arm, 
&C. In mechanics it ia expressed in inches of 
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diameter; in caoaon io the weight in pouad9 
of solid roaad shot adapted thereto. 

(3) The capacity of a boring tool, as the 
bore of na auger 

2. Muric; The calibre of a wind instrument, 
a a the bore of a flute. 

bore (2), II cel 6dm = a wave, a billow caused 

by wind (H "edgwood and Skeat); N. A M. H. 
Gcr. &or ; O. H. Ger. por = height, top. 
Remotely connected with A.S. 6«ra,n, beoran 
— to bear.] 

Physic. Gtog. £ Ord. Lang.: 

1. A tidal wave running with fearful height 
and velocity up various rivers. In India 
it occurs on the Ganges aod the Indus, but, 
according to an “ Anglo- Barman," is nowhere 
better seen than in the Sittang between Rac- 
oon and Moulineio in the Eastern Peninsula, 
n Britain a bore rushes at spriug tides up 

the Bristol Channel from the Atlantic, and 
being narrowed by the fennel-shaped estuary 
of the Severn, rises into a bore below Newn- 
ham, and does not entirely expend its force 
till it has passed Gloucester. It affects also 
the river Parrett, just below Bridgewater, 
and other rivers which ran into the Bristol 
Chaunel. There is a bore also in the Solway. 
[Eagre, Hyore.] 

"Tbe bor* h*4 certainly Alarmed tm for ninety or a 
hundred seconds . "—Dr Quinery: Work*. 2nd ed., i. IOC. 

2. Uss properly : A very high tidal wave, 
not, however, so abrupt as in No. 1, seen in 
the English Channel, the Bay of Fuody, Ac. 
(Dana.) 

bor’-e-al, a. [la Fr. bortal; Sp. boredl ; 
Port, ro real ; Ital. boreale ; Lat. borealis ; from 
Boreas (q.v.).] Northern. 

"Crete's ample fields diminish to our eye, 

Before the tore-i l blast* the vessels fly.' 

Pope. 

boreal-pole, ». In French terminology', 
tha South-seeking pole of the niagoet. 

Boreal Province. 

Zoology : Tho second of eighteen provinces 
within which Mr. S. P. Woodward distributed 
*ea and fresh-water mollusca. The Boreal 
Province extends across tha Atlantic from 
Nova Scotia and Massachusetts to Icelaod, 
the Faroe and Shetland Islands, and along the 
coast of Norway from North Cape to the Naza. 
75 per cent, of the Scandinavian shells are 
common to Britain, and more than half of the 
3ea-shells found on the coast of Massachusetts, 
north of Cape Cod, occur also io the North 
Sea. Sonic of the principal species are Teredo 
mi ml is, Photos crispata, Mya arenaria, Saxicaiyi 
rugosa, Tellina so lidulct, Lucina borealis, ^4s- 
tarle borealis, Cyprina Islarulica , Leda pygmea, 
Nncula tenuis, Alytilus edulis, Modiola modio- 
lus , Pecten Isla tulicus, Ostrea edulis, Anoinia 
ephippium , Ttrebratulina caput-serpent is, Rhyn- 
conella psittacea, Chiton majmwreus, Dentalium 
entale, Margarita nndulata, Litlorina green- 
landica. Nation kelicoidcs, Scalaria grcenland- 
ica, Fusus uatifjuus, Fusus islandicus, Tr opium 
muricatus, Trophon cUtthratvs, Purpura tapil- 
lus, Buccinum undatum. Several genera are 
now living ou the coast of the United States 
which only occur fossil in England, as Glyci- 
uicris, Canlitu, Ac. (S. P. Woodward: Mol- 
lusca.) 

Bor'-C &s, a [In Fr. Rorh; Sp. A Port. 
B6reas ; ltul. Borca ; all from Lat. Boreas; 
Gr. /3op«as ( Boreas ) = (1) the North-wind, (2) 
the North, According to Max Muller, Boreas 
Is probably = the wind of the mountains, 
from Gr. 06poc (6oro.s), another form of opoy 
(oros) = a mountain.] Tha North-wiod, chiefly 
poetic. (Eng. £ Scotch.) 

" The blustering Bortat did cncroch*. 

And lx.-At« ojxm the «oIitarie Brcre." 

Sprturr: Shcp. Cal ll . 

" Sorer Bore at' hoAry puth.” 

Burnt : To Mu* Crulktfutnks. 

•bor-cau (oau as 6), s. [Fr. boi/rrcau.] An 
executioner. [Buato.] 

boro -cole, s. [From bore (1) ; and eofc(q.v.).] 
A loose or open -headed variety of the cabbage 
(Brassica olcracea). 1 1 is also frequently koown 
in ordinary language as sprouts. 

borod, ;>a. |xzr. (Boue, r.f.) 

bore'-dom. s. [Eng. bore (1), s. ; -dom.) 

1. The state of being bored. 

2. Bores collectively. 


* bor-ce, S. [Fr. bourrie = a rustic dance 
originally belonging to Auvergne.] A da ace 
In common time, of Freach or Spaniah origin. 

** Dick ooold neatly dunce * Jig. 

But Tom wju best »t borers. 

Swift : Tom A Pick. 

bor-een', a. [It.) A bridle-path. 

"A little further on branched off suddenly a narrow 
bridle-path, or boreen, as It is called In this part of 
the country."— Daily t'rwt, Nov. 3, l$60i 

* bor'-el, a [Borrell.) 

* borel folk, * borel-folk, a [Bor- 

RELL-FOLK.] 

* boro-lych, a.. [Burly.] (Sir Goto, and the 

Green Knight , 766.) 

* bor'-en, pa. par. [Born.] 

bor'-er, s. [Eng. bor(e ) ; -er. In Ger. boTirer.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1, Of lining beings : A person who or a liviog 
being which boxes. (II. Zool] 

2. Of things : An instrument naed for boring. 

“ The max fr-r- bricklayer must try all the founda- 
tions with a borer, such as well-diggers use to try the 
ground ." — .Vox on. 

IL Technically : 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A aame for a worm-like fish, the Myzine 
glutinosa, called also the Glutinous Hag and 
the Blind-tisb. 

(2) A name sometimes given to Terebella, a 
genus of Annelids. 

2. Coopering; A scmi-conical tool used to 
enlarge bung-holes and give them a flare. 

U Analogous instruments, used in aome 
other trades, are called by the same name. 

bor-eth-yl, s. [Eng., &c. bor(on ); ethyl.) 

Chcrn. : B(C 2 n 5 )3. It ia formed by actiog on 
boric ether (C 2 H5) 3 B0 3 (a thin limpid fragrant 
liquid, boiling at 119*, decomposed by water), 
with zinc ethyl Borethyl is a colourless, 
pungent, irritating, mobile liquid, sp. gr. 0'696, 
and boiling at 95*. It ia insoluble io water, 
takes fire in the air spontaneously, burning 
with green smoky flame. It unites with am- 
monia. 

* boro'- tree, a. [Bourtree.) 

* bor-ewe, s. [Borrow.] 

* bor-ew-yng, pr. par., a., A a. [Borrow- 
ing.] (Proverbs of Hendyng, 194.) 

* borg, $. [Boaouon.] 

* bor-gage, s. [From Eng. borg = a town, 
and gage — a pledge.] A teoeraeot in town 
held by a particular tenure. 

** Ne bought* uoue Berry a art ‘ beo ye certeyne" 

Piers Plow. Vision, ill. 77. 

* bor'-gen, pa. par. [Bergen.] 

” Ioto sat* to boryen ben." 

Story of Grn. £ Exod. , 2,680. 

* bor-ges, * bor'-geys, $. [Burgess,] (Ear. 
Eng. Allit. Poems; Patience, 366.) (Sir Fennn- 
bras, ed, Herrtage, 444.) 

borgh, s. [Borrow, a.] (Scotch.) 

* borgh, v.t. [Borrow, v.) (Scotch.) (Balfour: 
Pract. , p. 340.) (Jamieson.) 

* borghe (1), s. [Borough.] (Piers Plow. 
Pis., ii. 87.) 

* borghe (2) (Eng.), borgh (Scotch), s. [A.S. 
borh, gen it. borges = (1) n aecurity, a pledge, 
loan, bail, (2) a person who gives security, a 
surety, bondsman, or debtor; Dot. borg —a 
pledge.] [Borrow, i.] A pledge; a surety. 
(Piers Plow. Vis., vii. 83.) 

(1) l.atlin to borgh : Laid in pledge. 

. to h»v« l»en« farrin to borgh to the ralde 
Alfxr. . . Actt. Audit A, H»2, p. XOO. 

(2) To strek, or stryk, a borgh : To enter into 
suretyship or enutiouary on auy grouud. 

‘’Quliftre twA parth* Appem At the bAr, And the 
tiuio ttrek a borgh ajiouo a weir of Jaw,” Stc.—Ja. /. 

* bor goun, v.i. [Burgeon.] (Ear. Eng. 
Allit . Poems (cd. Morris); Cleanness, 1,042.) 

* bor gounc, s. [Buroeon.] (Allit. Poems; 
Decline of Goixtness, 1,042.) 

bor -Ic, a. (Eng., Ac., bor(ou); -fc.] Con- 
tained In or derived from boron (q.v,), 

boric acid, boracic acid, s. 

1. Chan. : Boric acid, or orthoboric acid, 


b6U, b<S^; p6Tit, Joy^I; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hln, bon<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tton, -slon = shun ; -£ion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -stous- -i 


B(OHk is formed by dissolving boroo tri- 
oxide (B-2O3) in water. It occurs ia the steam 
which issues from volcanic vents in Tuscany 
called sujioni, or fumaroles. These are di- 
rected into artificial lagoons, the water of 
which becomes charged with boric acid, and 
It is obtained from it by evaporation. Boric 
acid is supposed to be formed by the action of 
water on BN (nitride of boron), which is de- 
composed by it into boric acid aad ammonia. 
Boric acid crystallizes oat in six-sided laminse, 
which are soluble ia hot water and in alcohol ; 
it forms salts and borates, which are very un- 
stable, as Mg"3(B0 3 )2 (magnesium ortho- 
borate), being a tri basic acid. Its solution io 
alcohol bums with a green-edged flame. Boric 
acid turns litmus paper brown, eveu io the 
preseuoe of free hydrochloric acid ; the brown 
colour thus formed ia turned a dirty blue by 
caustic soda. Pyroboric acid, is ob- 

tained by heating for a long time the crystals 
of orthoboric acid at 140° C. Its chief salts 
are borax, Na 2 Bj07, sodium pyroborate, and 
Ca"B407, calcium pyroborate. which occurs 
as the mineral borocalcite. Metaboric acid, 
B'"0(OH), ia formed when boric acid is heated 
to 100* ; it is a white powder. Its salts ara 
called ruetaborates ; as, barium metaborate, 
Ba”(BO'2)2;and calcium metaborate, Ca'^BO^, 
a white powder precipitated when CaClo fa 
added to a solutioo of borax ; the calcium salt 
ia soluble in acetic acid, and in NH4CI'. 

2. Min. : A mineral, called also Sassolite 

(q.V.). 

bor'-ick-Ite, a. [From Boricky, who analyzed 

it.] 

Mtn. .* A reddish-brown opaque mineral of 
waxy lustre, occurring renifonn or massive. 
It coatains phosphoric acid. 19"85 — 29'49 ; 
sesquioxida of iron, 52 '29— 52*99 ; water, 19*06 
—19*96; lime, 7*29—816; and magnesia, 0— 
0*4 V It occurs in Styria and Bohemia. (Dana.) 

bor‘-il-la, s. [Etymology doubtful) 

Metal. : A rich copper ore in dust. 

bor'-ing, *bdr'-ynge, * bor'-i-indc, pr. 

par., a., & s. [Bore, v .] 

A. & B. .4$ present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act, operation, or process of per- 
forating wood, iron, rocks, or other h. rd 
substaaces by means of instruments adapted 
fur the purpose, 

"Boryngr or percyng#. Prcfcrracio." — Prompt. 

Parv. 

2. A place made by boring, or where boring 
operations are in progress. 

3. PI. : Chips or fragments which drop from 
a hole which is ia the process of being bored. 

boring and tenoning machine, s. 

U'Ticelwrighting : A machine adapted to 

bore the holes in the fellies aad to cut the 
tenons on the ends of the spokes. ' 

boring-bar, s. 

Metal-working : 

1. A bar supported axially in the bore of a 
piecs of ordnance or cylinder, and carrying 
the cottiag-tool, which has a traversing mo- 
tion, and turns off the inside as the gun or 
cj'Iioder rotates. 

2. A cutter-stock used in other boring- 
machines, such as those for boring the brasses 
of pillow-blocks. (Knight.) 

boring- bench, s. 

Wood-working : A bench fitted for the use 
of boring machinery* or appliances. {Bench- 
DRJLL.1 

boring-bit, s. A tool adapted to be used 
In a brace. It has various forms, eaumerated 
uuder the head of Bit (q.v.). 

boring-block, $. 

Metal-working : A slotted block on which 
work to be bored is placed. 

boring collar, s. A back-plate provided 
with a number of tapering holes, either of 
which may be brought In line with a piece to 
be bored and which is chucked to the lathe- 
mandrel. The end of tho piece is exposed at 
tha hole to a boring-tool which is held against 
it. (Knight.) 

boring faucet, a. Ons which has a bit 
on Its end by which it may cut its own way 
through the head of a cask. 


as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
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boring-gage, s. a clamp to be attached 
to an auger or a bit-shank at a given distance 
from the point, to limit the penetration of the 
tool when it has reached the determinate 
depth. (Knight.) 

boring-instruments, 5 . [Borino-ma- 

CH1NES.] 

boring-lathe, s. A lathe used for boring 
wheels or ahort cylinders. The wheel or 
cylinder is fixed on a large chuck screwed to 
the mandrel of a lathe. 

boring-macbines, s. pi. Machines by 
which holes are made by the revolution of the 
tool or of the object around the tool, bnt not 
including the simple tool itself. Thus an 
augur, gimlet, awl, or any bit adapted for 
boring, independently of the machinery for 
driving it, would not he a boring-machine. A 
brace is on the dividing line, if such there be, 
but is not included under the term boring- 
machines. (Knight.) 

boring mollusca, s. The principal bor- 
ing molluscs are the Teredo, which perforates 
timber, and Pholas, which bores into chalk, 
clay, and saadstone. These shells are sup- 
posed to bore by mechanical means, either by 
the foot or by the valves. But certain shells, 
as Lithodomus, Gastrochreoa, Saxicava, and 
Ungnlina, which attack the hardest marble 
and the shells of other mollusca, have 
smooth valves and a small foot, and have a 
limited power of movement— (the Saxicava is 
even fixed in its crypt by a byssus)— so they 
have been supposed either to dissolve the 
rock by chemical means, or else to wear it 
away with the thickened anterior margins of 
the mantle. The boring mollusks have been 
called “stone-eaters” (lithopkagi), and “wood- 
eaters ” ( xylophagi ), and some at least are 
obliged to swallow the material produced 
by their operations, though they derive ao 
nourishment from it. No boring mollusk 
deepens or enlarges its burrow after attaining 
the full growth usual to its species. The 
animals do great injury to ships, piers, and 
breakwaters. 

boring-rod, s. An instrument used in 
boring for water, &c. [Borino-machines.] 

boring-table, s. The platform of a 
boring-machine oq which the work is laid. 

boring-tool, s. 

Metal-working : A cutting-tool placed in a 
cutter-head to dress round holes. 

* boritb, s. [Buryt.] (Bailey.) 

bork-hau’-§i-a, s. [Named after Moritz 
Borkhausen, a German, who published a bo- 
tanical work in 1790.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Asteraceae (Composites) and the sub- 
order Liguliflorae (Cichoraee®). The British 
flora contains two wild species, Borkhausia 
foetida , the fetid, and B. taraxifelia, the small, 
rough Eorkhausia, besides an introduced 
species, B. setosa. They are not common, and 
no apecial interest attaches to them. 

bor-la -§i-a, s. [From the Rev. Dr. Borlase, 
F. R.S., an English naturalist and antiquarian, 
born in Cornwall, on February 2 nd, 1695, and 
died there August 31st, 1772.] 

Zool.: A Ribbon Worm, belonging to the 
family Nemertid®. It is found on the coasts 
of Britain and France ; is of nocturnal habits, 
and attains the length of fifteen feet. 

* bor-lycb, a. [Burly.] (Ear. Eng. Allit. 
Poems (ed. Morris) ; Cleanness, 1,488.) 

* bormyn, v.t. [Burn.] 

•' Bormyri, or pulchyn* (bornyn, K. P. boornyn, IL). 

Polio. Catb. — Prompt . Parv. 

born, borne, * bor'-en, * bor'-iin, 
* bore, * y-bore, pa. par. [Bear, v.] 

I. Of born and the other forms given above: 
Brought into the world, brought into life, 
brought forth, produced. (Used either of the 
simple fact of birth or of the circumstances 
attendant upon it.) 

H (1) Formerly all the foregoing forms were 
used except born, which is modern. 

"For he was j/hore at Rome, . . .‘—Rob. Glouc. 

p. 90. 

" How be had lyued syn he was bore.” 

Robt. Manning of Brunne, 6,646. 

“ Whivnne Jhesus was borun In Bcthleem, . . 

Wjfctiffe (Purvey}, Matt. li. L 


(2) Now born alone is used, complete dis- 
tinction in meaning having been established 
between it and 6 ome II. ( 2 ). 

"These at* were bom unto him in Hebron."— 1 
Chron. iiL 4. 

U Special phrase. Bom again : Caused to 
undergo the new birth ; regenerated, trans- 
formed in character, imbued with spiritual 
life. 

II. Of the forms home aad*born: Carried, 
supported, sustained. 

% * ( 1 ) Formerly : Of the form born, now 
quite obsolete in this sense. 

". . . to have burn up and sustained themselves so 
long under such fierce assaults, as Christianity hath 
dune?" — TUlotton (3rd ed., 1722), vol. i.. ser xx. 

(2) Now : Only of the form borne. 

“ From a rock of the ocean that beauty is 6om«— 
.Now Joy to the bouse of fair El leu of Lorn ! " 

Campbell: Olenara. 

borne-down, a. Depressed in body, in 
mind, or in external circumstances. (Used of 
individuals or of collective bodies.) (Scotch.) 

. . opprest and borne-down churches." — Pet. 
Xorth of IreU Acts A si. 1644, p. 216. 

* borne, a. [A.S. burna ; Dut. borne = a stream, 
a spring.} [Burn (2).] A stream, what the 
Scotch call a “ bum.” 

“ Vuder a brode banke, bi a borne* side, 

And as L lay and lened and ioked in the wateres." 

Pier* Plow. VU., ProL. 8. 9. 

* borned, * bornyd, pa. par . [Bornyn.] 
Burnished. (Chancer.) 

“ Sheldes fresshe and plates homed bright." 

Lydgate : Story of Thebe*, 1,123. 

Gold bornyd : Burnished with gold. 

bor'-ne-ene, s. [Eng., &c.. Borne(o) ; -eve. ] 
Camphor oil of Borneo, C]»Hifi. An oily 
liquid extracted from the Dryobalanops cam- 
phora , and isomeric with oil of turpentine. It 
can also be obtained from oil of valerian by 
fractional distillation. Borneene is almost 
insoluble in water, and has tha odour of tur- 
pentine. 

Bor'-ne-d, 9. & a. [From Brunai, tha local 
oams for the capital of the kingdom of Borneo 
proper. ] 

A. As substantive: An island, about 800 
miles long by 700 broad, in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, between 7' 4' and 4 8 10' S. lat. and 
108° 50' and 119° 20' E. long. 

B. As adjective : Growing in Borneo ; in 
any way connected with Borneo. 

Borneo camphor, s. A gum, called 
also Borneol (q.v.). 

bor'-ne ol, s. [From Borne(o), and ( alcoh)ol .] 

Chemistry : Borneol, or Borneo camphor, 
C 10 Uit(OH), occurs in the trunks of a tree 
growing in Borneo, the Dryobalanops cam- 
phora. It has been prepared by the action of 
sodium or of alcoholic potash on common cam- 
phor. Borneol is a monad alcohol, forming 
ethers. When heated with HC1 in a sealed 
tube C 10 Hi 7 Cl (camphyl chloride) is formed. 
By heating borneol with P 2 °5 if is converted 
into a hydrocarbon borneene (CjoHie). Borneol 
forms small transparent crystals, smelling like 
camphor and pepper ; melting at 198°, and 
boiling at 212 °. Its alcoholic solution is dex- 
trorotary. Heated with nitric acid it is con- 
verted into ordinary camphor. 

bor'-ne-slte, s. [From Borneo (q.v,).] 

Chem/: O.N.CyHuOg, a crystalline sub- 
stance melting at 175°. It occurs in Borneo 
caoutchouc. 

bdr'-nlne, s. [In Ger., &c., bornine ; from 
Von Born, an eminent mineralogist of the 
eighteenth century.] 

Jlfin. : A mineral, called also Tetradymite 
(q.v.). 

^ The British Museum Catalogue calls this 
also Bornite, but Dana limits tha latter term 
to a perfectly distinct mineral. 

* born -mg rod, s. [Bonino Rod.] 

bor-nlte, s. [In Ger. bornit. Named after 
Von Boro.] [Bornine.] 

Min. : An isometric, brittle mineral, occur- 
ring massive, granular, or compact. The hard- 
ness is 3, the sp. gr. 4 4— 5*5, the lustre metallic, 
the colour between red and brown, the streak 
pale greyish-black, slightly shining. Compo- 
sition : Copper, 50—71 ; sulphur, 21 ‘4— 2S 24 ; 
iron, 6*41— 18*3. It is a valuable ore of copper 
found in Cornwall, where the miners call it 


horsa-tlesh ore ; at Rou Island in Killarney, 
ia Ireland ; in Norway, Germany, Hungary. 
Siberia, aod North and South America. (Dana.) 
[Bornine.] 

* bor -nyn, v.i. [O. Fr. burnir = to burniah.1 
[Burn, v.] To burnish. (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bor-nyst, pa. par. [Burnisued.] (Ear 
Eng. Allit. Poems (ed. Morris) ; Pearl, 77.) 

bor- o -cal'-^I te, s. [Eng., &c., 5oro(tt); calcite.] 
Min.: Tha same as Boronatrocalcite and 
Ulexite (q.v.). 

bdr’-on, s. [From borax (q.v.).] 

Chemistry : A triatoinic element, symbol B. 
At. Wt. 11 . It occurs in nature combined in 
the form of boracic acid B(OHb and its salts. 
Boron is obtained by fusing boric trioxide 
B 0 O 3 with sodium. It is a tasteless, in- 
odorous, brown powder, a non-conductor of 
electricity ; it is slightly soluble in water, 
permanent in the air ; burnt in chlorine gas it 
forms boron chloride BCI 3 , a volatile, fusing 
liquid, boiling at 18*23, sp. gr. 135 ; it is de- 
composed by water into boric acid and hydro- 
chloric acid. When amorphous boron is 
heated with aluminium the boron dissolves in 
it, and separates out as the metal coola. The 
aluminium is removed by caustic soda. It 
crystallizes in raonoclinic octohedra, which 
scratch ruby and corundum, but are scratched 
by the diamond; the sp. gr. is 2*68. Heated 
iu oxygen it ignites, and is covered with a 
coating of brown trioxide. Amorphous boron, 
fused with nitrate of potassium, explodes. 
Boron forms one oxide B 2 O 3 , obtained by 
heating boric acid to redness ; it forms a glassy, 
hygroscopic, transparent solid, volatile at 
white heat. It dissolves metallic oxides, 
yielding coloured beads (see Borax-beads ). 
Boron unites with fluorine, forming a colour- 
less gas BF 3 , having a great affinity for water. 
It carbonizes organic bodies ; 700 volumes are 
soluble in one volume of water, forming an 
oily fusing liquid. Amorphoua boron com- 
bines directly with nitrogen, forming boron 
nitride BN. a light amorphous white solid 
which, heated in a current of steam, yielda 
ammonia and boric acid. 

bdr-o-na-trd-cal'-glte, s. [Eng., &c. 
boro(n); natro(n); calcite .] 

Min. : The same as Ulexite (Dana) (q.v.). 

bdr-d'-ni-a, s. [Named after Francis Borone, 
an Italian servant of Dr. Sibthorp, the botanist 
and traveller in Greece.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rutace® (Rueworts). The species are 
pretty little Australian plaots, flowering all 
the year, and generally sweet-scented. 

bbr-o-sU'-l-cate, S. [Eng., &c. boro(n); sili- 
cate.] 

Borosilicate of lime : A compound consisting 
of a borate and a silicate. 

Min. : The same as Datolite (q.v.). 

bor'-ough (I), * bor -dw, * bor -row (gh 
silent), bor-ewe, * borw, * borwe, 
* borwgb, * borgh, * borgbe, * borg, 
burgh, * burghe, * burw, * burie, 

s. & a. [A.S. burh; genit. burge; dat. 
byrig ; genit. plural burga = ( 1 ) a town, 
a city ; (2) a fort, a castle ; (3) a court, a 
palace, a house; 6 nrg=a hill, a citadel; 
burgh, burig, burug, buruh, bureg=a city; 
burh = a hill ; I cel. borg = a fort, a borough ; 
Sw. & Dan. borg = a castle, a fort, a strong 
place ; O.S. burg ; Dut. & Ger. burg = 
a castle, a stronghold; M. H. Ger. bvre; 
O. H. Ger. puruc, pure; Goth, baurgs; 
Lat. burgus = a castle, a fort ; Macedonian 
06pyos (hurgos); Gr. Trvpyo? (purges) = a tower, 
especially one attached to the walls of a city ; 
plural — the city walls with their towers; 
</>0pK 09 (phurkos) = same meaning. From A.& 
beorgan = (1) to protect, ( 2 ) to fortify ; beorh, 
beorg = a hill ; Mmso-Goth. bairgan = to 
hide, preserve, keep ; bairgs = a mountain ; 
Ger. berg - a mountain. [Berg.] Compare 
also Mahratta, &c.,jx5or, piir = a town, a city.] 
A. As substantive : 

I. In Engla nd : 

I. Formerly ; 

( 1 ) Gen. : A town, a city. 

*■ Notlieles thiume that prikede fasts, til thay wer 
passed tbe borwgh.” — Sir Perumb. (ed. Herrt-agel, 1,767 
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Id sense I. 1 (1) it might be ased of foreign 
towns aod cities. 

** Sithen the sege aud the assaut wetz sezed at Troye 
The borgh brittened and brent . . . ." 

Sir Caw. and the Or Knight, 1. 2. 

* (2) Spec. : A walled town or other fortified 
place, also a castle. 

2. Now : A town, corporate or not, which 
sends a burgess or burgesses to Parliament. 

•' For you have the whole borough, with all it* love- 
makings and seandal-mongeries, contention!! and cou- 
telltiuents." — Carlyle • Sartor Re tartus, bk. ii. . dl. 9. 

II. In Scotland ( the form burgh being gene - 
rally used ) : 

1. Aq incorporated town. 

2. In the same sense as I. 2. 

III. la Ireland : The same as in Englaod. 

", . . . all the cities and boroughs in Ireland."— 

Macaulay : II lit. Eng., cb. xii. 

IV. In the United States : Ao incorporated 
town or village. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining or belonging to 
'or in any way connected with a borough. [See 
the subjoined compounds.] 

borough-court, s. A court of very 
limited jurisdiction, held in particular burghs 
or suburbs for convenience sake, by prescrip- 
tion, charter, or Act of Parliament. (Black- 
stone: Comment ., bk. iii. 6.) 

borough English, borough-eng- 

11 sh, s. [Called English (as opposed to 
Norman) because it came from the Anglo- 
Saxons, and borough because prevalent in 
various ancient boroughs (jftacratone).] A 
custom existent in some places by which on 
the death of a father the youngest son inherits 
the estate to the exclusion of his older 
brothers. Similarly, if the owner die without 
issue, his youngest brother obtains the pro- 
perty. (Blackstone: Comm., i., Introd., § 3 ; 
Cowel, &c.) 

. . and therefore called borough englith 
Blackttone - Comment ., Introd., § & 

borough-head, s. The same as a head- 
borough, the chief of a borough, a constable. 

borough-holder, 5. A head-borough, a 

borsholder. 

borough kind, s. [Borouoh Enolish.J 
borough man, s. A burgess, a citizen. 

borough master, s. 

*1. A burgomaster. 

* 2. The head of the corporation in certain 
Irish boroughs. 

3. 1 >ne who owned a borough, and was able 
to control the election of its member before 
the Reform Act (1832). 

borough-monger, 5 . One who tries to 
make money out of the patronage of a 
borough. 

•' No office-clerks with busy face, 

To make fools wonder as they pass. 

Whisper dull nothings In his ear. 

'Boat some rogue borough-monger there." 

Cooper : The Retreat of A rittipput, eplst 1. 

borough reeve, a. [Peeve is from A.S. 
genfa = (1) a companion, a fellow ; (2) a reeve 
or sheritr, the fiscal officer of a shire, county, 
or city ; (3) a steward, bailiff, an agent.] A 
fiscal officer in the Anglo-Saxon boroughs, 
sometimes called also port-reeve, and corre- 
sponding also to the shire-reeve of the county 
districts. 

borough sessions, 5. Courts esta- 
blished in boroughs under the Municipal 
Corporation Acts of 1835. They are held by 
the recorders of the respective courts, and are 
generally quarterly. 

borough-town, s. A corporate town. 

• bor'-ough (2) ( gh silent), s. [A S. borh= (1) 
a security, pledge, loan, bail, ( 2 ) one who 

g ives such security, a surety, bondsman, or 
ebtor ; borg = a loan, a pledge.] [Borrowe. ] 
Old English law : 

1. A pledge or security given by ten 
freeholders, with their families, for the good 
conduct of each other : a frank-pledge. 

[See No. 2. See also Frank- pledge.] [Bor- 
rows] 

2. The association of ten freeholders, with 
their families, giving such n pledge. Accord- 
ing to Blnekstoue, this system of giving fmnk- 
• pledge was introduced into England by King 
Alfred, having already, however, existed in 
Denmark, and for a long time Wfore in Ger- 


many. Those associated together were bouod 
to hand up, 00 demand, any offender existing 
in their community. The organisation was 
often called a tithing, its head was denomi- 
nated head-borough or borough-head, or bora- 
holder, i.e.. horougha elder, and was sup- 
posed to be the discreetest man in the fra- 
ternity. ( Blackstone : Comment, Introd., § 4.) 
Ten auch tithings made a “ hundred.” 

* bor-ow (1), $. [Borough (1).] A borough, 
a city. 

* bor -ow (2). * bor'-owe, 5 . [Borrow, s .) 
(Spenser: Moth. Hub. Tale, 851.) 

* bor -ow-en, * bor -ow-yn, v.t. [Borrow, 
v.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bor-ow-er, s. [Borrower.] (Prompt. 

* Parv.) 

* bor'-ow-yng» s. & a. [Borrowing.] 

bor'-ra, ■* bor'-radb* s. [From Dan. berg = 
a strong place (?).] [Borough (1).] 

Archceol. : A term used in the Highlaods of 
Scotlaud for *a congeries of stones covering 
cells. They have beea supposed to be burisl- 
laees of heroes or skulking places of rob- 
ers, but were more probably receptacles for 
plunder. [Bouuach, Brugh.] 

M Rorra, or borradh. Is also a pile of stooes, but 
differs from a cairn io many respects, viz., in external 
figure, being always oblong, in external construction, 
and in Its size and design."— St nfiz/. Acc. Scotland, 
xiv. S27. Ketpelton: Argyllshire. 

bor'-racb (eft guttural), s. [Bourach.] 

bor'-ra '~ 5 bi-o, bor-a- 9111 - 6 , s. [FromSp. 
borachio and borracha — a leathern bottle ; 
Ital. 6orrncia = (l) coarse, bad stuff, (2) a 
vessel for wine in travelling.] [Borachio.] 

* bor -radh, s. [Borra.] (Scotch.) 

bor'-ral tree, s. An expression of doubtful 

origin* and meaning. The suggestion that it 
is the same as Bourtree (q.v.) is due to Dr. 
Jamieson ; it has been generally- adopted, 
though there is no evidence for it. 

" Round the auld borrabtree. 

Or bourock by the bum side.” 

Hogg : Brownie of Bods beck, L 216-17. 

* bor'-rel, * bor'-ell, * bor -r ell, s. & a. 

[Old Ft. burel = a kind of coarse woollen cloth ; 
Low. Lat. burellus = the cloth now described. 
Compare Fr. bare, burnt = drugget ; Prov. 
burel — brown.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Of fabrics (generally of the form bore!) : 

(1) A coarse woollen cloth of a brown colour. 
(Chaucer.) 

(2) A light stuff with a ailkeo warp aud 
woollen woof. (Fleming.) 

2. Of the wearer of such fabrics : 

( 1 ) One of the inferior order of peasantry ; a 
rustic. 

(2) A layman as distinguished from a clergy- 
man. 

B. adjective: 

1 . Made of coarse cloth. 

2. Belonging to the wearer of such cloth, 
viz., to one of the peasant class ; rude, rustic, 
clownish. 

( 1 ) Old English : 

" How be I am but rude and borrelL ** 

Spemer ; Shep. Cal., vli. 

(2) Scotch : 

"... whllk are things fitter for thiin to Judge of 
than a barrel man like me." — Scott : Redgauntlet , 
let xi. 

3. Belongiog to a layman. 

borrel-folk, borel-folk, s. pi. 

\. Rustic people. 

2. The laity as opposed to the clergy. 
[Burel-clerk.J 

"Our orisouus ben more effectuel. 

And more wc »e of goddis secre th luges 

Than 6or«J folk, although that thay ben klngea." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,461. 

borrel loon, s. A term of contempt for 
a low, uncultivated rustic. (Scotch.) 

borrel man, s. An uncultivated peasant. 

Bor-rcl-ists, s. pi. [From Borrel, the founder 
of the sect.] 

Ch. Hist.: A Christian sect In Holland who 
reject the aaernmeuts and other externals of 
Christian worship, combining this with aus- 
terity of life. 


bor'-rer-a, «. [Named after Mr. Willian. 
Borrer, F.L.S., an eminent cryptogamic bo- 
taoist. ] 

Bot.: A genus of Lichens containing species 
which grow oo trees or the ground, aud are 
branched, bushy, or tufted little plants, one 
species farinaceous. Several are British. 

bor-rer-i-a, s. [Borrera.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchooads, of which ooe 
species, Borreria ferruginea aod B. podya, 
both from Brazil, yield a bastard ipecacuanha. 

* bor -ret, s. [From Dut. borates. certain 
light stuff of silk and fioe wool (Sewei.).] 
Bombasin. (Scotch.) 

" Bombasie or borrets, narrow, the single peece cont 
xv. elns— xx L“- Hat a, A. 161 L Boratoet, ih. 1670, 
p. 7. 


* bor'-row (l), * bor'-rowe, * bor-ow, 
* bor-owo, * bor ewe, * bor we, 
*borw, * borb, * borgh, *borghe (Eng.), 
borow, * borwch, ’ borwgh, * bowrch, 
* borgh, # borch (Scotch), s. [A.S. borh, 
genit. borges = (L) a security, pledge, loan, or 
bail, ( 2 ) a person who gives security, a surety, 
boodsman, or debtor (Bosworth); Sw. borgen 
= bail, security, surety ; Dan. & Dut. borg — 
pledge, bail, trust, credit ; Ger. borg =. credit, 
borrowing.] 

1. Of things: 


(1) A pledge, a surety. 


” And thar till Into borwch draw I 
Myn herytoge alt hality. 

The king tboeht he was trnist Inewch 
Sen he in bowrch hvs landie drewch." 

The Bruce (ed. Skent). bk i„ 626-3 


11 This was the finst sourse of shepheards aorowe, 
That now nill be quitt with bade nor&orrouyt." 

Spenter : Shep. Cal , ▼ 


(2) The act of borrowing or taking as a loan 


** Yet of your royal presence I’ll adventure 
The borrow of a week. ” 

Shakesp. : lVint. Tale, i 2. 

2. Of Beings or persons : A surety, a pledge, 
a bail ; one who stands security. 


He that biddeth borroweth. & brlngeth himself in 
det. 

For beggers borowen euer, and their borow is God 
almighty. 

To yeld hem thet geuetb hem. A yet usurie more." 

Fieri Plow., foL 87, b. 


But if he liue in the life, that longeth to do wet. 

For I dare be his bold borow, that do bet wil h< 
ueuer. 

Though dobest draw on him day after other." 

Ibid., fol. 47, b. {Jamieton.) 


Ii Social phrases : (1) Have here my faith 
to borwe : Have here my faith for a pledge. 
(Chaucer.) 


(2) Laid to borwe : Pledged. (Chaucer.) 


(3) St. John to borrowe ; Sand Johne to borowe, 
or fo borch: St. John be your protector or 
cautioner ; St. John be or being your security. 
" Thar leyff thai tuk, with conforde Into plajm. 

•Sanct Jhone to borch thai euld xneyt haills acayn." 

Wallace, iii. 386. 


With mony fare wele, and Sanct Johne to boroiee 
Of falowe aud frende. and thus with one Assent, 
\Vc puilit up saile and furth our way is went.* 

King! Quair, ii 4 (Jamieson.) 


bor'-row, * bor rowe, bor owe, * bor - 
we, *bor ow en, * bar' wyn, • bor- 
ewe, * boriwen, * bor -o wyn (Eng.), 
bor row, * borw, * borch, * borgb 

(Scotch), v.t. [A.S. borgian— to borrow, to 
lend (Som/ier) ; I cel. & Sw. horga ; Dnn. borge ; 
Dut. & Ger. borgen — to take or give upon 
trust. From A.S. borg—n loan, a pledge.) 
[Borrow, s. ] 

I. Of giving security : 

1. To give security for property. 

** Than- borwyd that Erie than his land. 

That lay Into the kyngis hand." 

Wyntoun, vli. 9, S16. 

2. To become surety for a person. 

"Gif any man borrowet another man to answer# to 
the soyte of any jinrtie. either he borrowet him. os 
haill lurthcum inaud Iwgh, . . . thru aught he that 
him borrowed there to ap)>e&re. and be discharged os 
law will."— Baron Court*, c. 38. 

II. Of asking in loan : 

I. Lit. : To ask and obtain money or pro- 
perty for or upon loan, with the implied 
intention of returning it in due time. 

( 1 ) Of money: 

’*. , . the government was authorised to borrow twi 
millions and a half.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xx 

(2) Of property : 

"Then lie said. Go. 6orr©«> thee vessels abroad of all 
thy nelglilKmr*.*'— 2 King t iv. & 

^ In Exod. xi. 2, . . let every man 

borrow of his neighbour, and every woman ol 
lit-r neighbour, jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold," the translation is incorrect. The mar- 


boil, bo^; poilt, Jofrl; cat, coll, chorus. 9IU11. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — L 
-clan, -tlan=shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tlon, -flon zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. — bpl, d^l. 
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borrow— bosh 


ginal rendering ask is accurate. Tha Hebrew 
verb is VmO ( shoal ), tbe ordinary on a for ask , 

In the sense of request to be given, and is 
rendered ask in Psalm it 8, Ac., and desired 
in 1 Sam. xii. 13. 

2. Fig.: Of taking without the obligation, 
or in some cases even the possibility, of re- 
turning what is appropriated Used — 

(a) In an indifferent acnse. 

•' These verbal sigua they sometime* borrow from 
others, and sometimes make themselves.''— Locke. 

" While hence they borrow vigour : . . 

Thornton: The Seaton*; Autumn. 

(b) In a bad one. 

•* Forgot the hlush that virgin fears Impart 
To modest cheek*, and burrow'd one from art, 

Cowper : Expostulation. 

Hence (c) not to borrow ia more honourable 
than to do so. 

M It gives a light to every age, 

It gives, but borrow t none." 

Cowprr 0. if. ; The Light and Glory of th* Word. 

M Itself a star, not borrcncing light, 

But^n its own glad essence bright.” 

i loo re : Fire- Worshipper a 

* bor'-row (2), s. [BonouoH (!)•] (Scotch.) 

borrow - mail, *. [Burro wmall.] 
(Scotch.) 

b6r'-rowed, pa. par. & a. [Bon now, v .] 

As pttrticipial adjective : 

1. Obtained on loan. 

•\ . on a borrowed horse, which he never returned." 
— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch xvlii. 

2. Not genuine : hypocritical. 

* Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes. 

To see those borrow'd tears that Sinou sheds ! " 

Shakesp. ; Tarquin and Lucrece, 1548-49. 

borrowed days, s. [Borrowing Days.] 
(Scotch.) 

M March said to Aperill, 

I see three hogs upon a hill ; 

But lend your three first days to me. 

And 1 11 be hound to gar them die. 

Tbe first, It sail be wind and weet : 

The next, it sail be snaw and sleet ; 

The third, it sail be sic a freeze. 

Sail gar the birds stick to the trees — 

But when tiie borrowed days were gaoe. 

The three silly hogs came hirplin hame." 

Gloss. to Compl. of Scotland. (JumiMon.) 

bor -row-er, * bor-ow-er, * bor-ware, 

s. [Eng. borrow; -er. ] 

* 1. One who is bound for another ; a se- 
curity, a bail. 

•• Boric are {borower, P.). Mutuator, C. F .sponsor. 
Oath.”— Prompt. Pare. 

2. One who borrows ; one who obtains any- 
thing on loan. In this sense it is opposed to 
lender . 

. an iudispensahle compenaatinn for the risk 
Incurred from the bad faith or poverty of the state, 
aud of almost all private borrowers, . . .” — J. 8. J fill: 
Political Economy, (1848), voL L, bk. L, ch. xi., § 3, 
p. 207. 

3. One who takes or adopts what is another's, 
and uses it as his own. 

"Some say that I am a great borrower; however, 
none of my creditors have challenged me for if— 
Pope. 

* bor - row - gange, 4 bor'-row- gang, 

4 borghe-gang, s. [A.S. bor/t=a pledge, 
a surety (Borrow, $.), and O. Scotch gange 
= the act or state of ; from S\v. suff. 

as in alg&ng — the taking of an oath.] A state 
of suretyship. 

” The pledges compeirand in courts, either they con- 
fes their borrowganae (cautiouarie) or they deny the 
same "—Reg. MaJ.. lib. ch. 1, § 8. 

* bor* -row- hood, s. [Eng. borrow , and suff. 
.hood — state *of.] Tbe state or condition of 
being security. 

bor -row-irig, * bor'-wyng, pr. par., a., 
A s. [Borrow, t>.] 

A. A B. As present participle participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. /Is substantive : The act of obtaining on 
loan ; the act of taking or adoptiug what is 
another's as one’s own. 

borrowing days, * borouing dais, 

s. pi. The last three days of March (old style), 
which March was said to have borrowed from 
April that he might extend his power a little 
longer. He had a delight in making them 
stormy. (Scofc/t.) IBoh rowed Days.] 

. be cause th« borial blostifl of the thre borouing 
dais of Marche hed chaisait the fragrant flureise of 
euyrie frute tree far athourt tbe feildis." — Compl. of 
Scotland, p. 58. 

" His account of himself is. that he was bom on the 
bomneing daut; that is. on one of the three last days 
of March. 1688. of the year that King William came 
in."— Par. of Kirkmivhuel, Dumfr. Statist. Ace., i. 57. 


bor'-row§-tmln, bor-ough’s tn^ro, $. 

& a. [Eng. borough ‘a; town.] (Scoich.) 

A. As subst. : A royal burgh. (Scotch.) 

M . . . like the betherel of some oncieut borough's 
town summoning to ft huriol, . . ."—Ayrs. Legatees, 
p. 26 

B. /Is adj. : Of or belonging to a borough. 

M . . . borr&wstoun kirk* being alwayes excepted.”— 
Acts Cha. J. (ed. 1814), vi. 142- 

bbrs-hold-er, s. [Considered by most au- 
thorities lo be a corruption of English 
borough's elder, but by some (see quotation 
below) to be connected with A.S. borh — 
security.] A name given iD some coun- 
ties to tha functionary called in others the 
tithing-raan, tbe head- borough. He was 

chosen to preside over a tithing for one year. 
The office is supposed to have been instituted 
by King Alfred. By the statute of Wiucliester 
the petty constable, with other functions, 
discharges those of the ancient borsliolder, 
though it has been carried out only in some 
places. (Blu.ckstone : Comment., lutrod., §4, 
bk. i. 9.) 

"Tenne tythings make an htmdred ; and five made 
a latbe or wapoutake ; of which teune, each one was 
bound for aouthcr: and the eldest or hest of them, 
whom they called the tythingman or borsholder, that 
is, the eldest pledge, became surety for all the rest. ’’ — 
Spenser on Ireland. 

bort, s. (Etyin. doubtful; perhaps from 0. 
Fr. bord, boot — bastard.) 

Lapidary work : Small fragments of dia- 
mond, split from diamonds in roughly reducing 
them to shape, and of a size too small for 
jewelry. Bort is reduced to dust in a mortar, 
and used for grinding and polishiug. 

* bor'-un, pa. par . [Bohn.] (J Yycliffe (Pur- 
vey) : Matt. ii. 1 .) 

bor'-ur-ct, s. [From Eng., Ac. bor(on), and 
suff. -uref.J 

Chem.: A combinatiou of boron with a 
simple body. 

4 borw, * borwe, v.t. [Borrow, v.] (Piers 
Plow. : Vis., v. 257.) 

* borw, s. [A.S. bcorh = (1) a hill, a moun- 
tain, (2) a fortification, (3) a heap, burrow, or 
barrow .] 

" Fast hyaide the borw there the haru was inne.” 
William of Palcrne, 9. 

4 bor -wage, 6. [O. Eug. boruXe), and suff. 

-age.) Suretyship, bail 

“ Bor wage (borweahepe, K. borowage, P.). Fide- 
justio, C. F."— Prompt. Pare. 

* borwch, s. [Borrow, «.] (Scotch.) 

* bor - we, s. [Borrow, $.] A pledge, a 
security. 

" Whcu ech of hem hadde leyd his feith to 6or*ce." 
Chaucer - C. T. ; The Ktugh'et Tabs led. Morris), 764. 

•* Borwe for a-nothire persnu, K. boro we, H. P. Fide- 
jussor, sponsor."— Prompt. Pare. 

4 bor -wen , pa. par. [Bercen.J Preserved, 
saved. 

"... bed borwen, and erne, thurg this red." 

8tory of Gen. <t Exod., 8,044. 

4 bor'-we-sbepe, s. [O. Eng. borwe, and 
suff. -shepe = -ship.) Suretyship. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

4 borwgb, s. [Borouch (1)0 A town. (Sir 
Ferumb., ed. Herrtage, 1767.) 

4 bor'-won, v.t. [From bor we (q.v.).] To 
bail ; to stand security for. 

" Borwon owt of preson, or str&ae (borvyn, H. 
horwne, P.). I ‘odor, C&th."— Prompt, /’ore.) 

4 borw -ton, s. [From O. Eng. borw(c) — 
a borough, and io)i=a town.] A borough 
• town. 

"Hit ys nogt semly forzoth, in cyte ae in borwt on." 
— Piers Plotcman. 

4 bor'-wyn, v.t. [Borrow, t».] 

* bor'-wynge, pr. par., a., £ s. [Borrowing.] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bdr'-yn, v.t. [Bore, v.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bor'-ynge, pr. par., a., db s. [Boring.] 
(Prompt. Parv!) 

4 bos, * bus, pres, indie, of v. [Behove.] Be- 
hoves. 

“ Me bos telle to that tolk the tene of my wylle." 

Ear. Eng. A Hit. Poem* {ed. Morris): Cleanness. 687. 

4 bos, a. A s. [Boss.] 


bOS, *. [Lat. bos, genit. boria = an ox, a bull, 
a cow. In Fr. bccuf ; Wallon boUf ; Prov. 
bov, buou; Mod. Sp. buey ; O. Sp. boy; Port. 
boi ; Ital. bore ; Bas Bret. bH ; Gr. 0ov? (botts), 
gen, 0oo? (bbos); which Donaldson thinks an 
imitation of the aound of bellow, and akin 
to Gr. 0odtu (boa^ = to bellow. 0ovy (bous) 
would therefore be = tha bellowing beast. 
But with g aubstituted for b (a not uncom- 
mon change) 0oi/? (bows) is = Lett, gohic, 
Zend gdo, Mahratta gaya, Sanac. g6.) [Beef, 
Cow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Lit , : A yearling calf. 

4 2. Fig. : An overgrown aucking child 
(Halliwell : Cont. to Lexicog.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Bovid®, and the sub* family Botina. Bos taurus 
is the common ox ; B. Scoticus, either a variety 
of the former, or « distinct species, is the 
Chillingham ox, of which a few individuals 
still exist in a half- wild state. B. Indicus is 
the Zebu or Braliminy bull. 

2. Paltvont.: In the Upper Pliocene Mam- 
malia of iSunce the genus Bos makes its 
appearance under the form of Bos elatus. In 
the Upper Pliocene Mammalia of Italy Bos 
etmscus occurs. Among the Early Pleistocene 
Mammalia of Britain are the Urns (B. primi- 
genius)', it still exists in the Mid. Pleistocene 
and in the Late Pleistocene. Among the Pre- 
historic Mammalia is found B. longifrons of 
Owen, and among the Historic Mammalia 
introduced is the " Domestic Ox of Vrus 
type," about A.D. 449. (Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
Q. J. Geol. Soc., vol. xxxvi. (1880), pt. i., pp. 
379-405.) Professor Dawkins thinks that the 
B. longifrons was tha ancestor of the amall 
Highland aud Welsh breeds of domestic 
cattle. (Ibul., xxiii. (1867), p. 184.) 

bo’-§a, bou -za, s. [Turk. bfcaA; Pere. bbzd , 
boxih.) A drink used in Turkey, Egypt, Arc. 
It is prepared from fermented millet-seed, 
some other substances being used to make it 
astringent. 

4 bosarde, s. [Buzzard.] 

i bos’-cage, 4 bos-kage, s. [In Mod. Fr. 
bocage = grove, coppice ; O. Fr. baseagre, bos - 
caige, boschage ; Sp. boscage; Prov. boscalge ; 
Low Lat. boscagriim = a thicket.] [Bosky.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Wood, woodlands, spec., 
underwood, or ground covered with it ; thick 
foliage. 

" Tho sombre boscage of the wood."— Tennyson. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Old Law: Food or sustenance for caltla 
furnished by bushes or trees. (Cowel, Bum, 
Ac.) 

4 2. Painting: A representation of land 
studded with trees and bushes, or shaded by 
underwood. 

" Cheerful paintings in letting end banqueting 
rooms, graver stories in gftllenes. iandskipe, and bos- 
cage, and such wild works, in opeu terraces or summer 
bouses." — Wotton. 

bos’-chas, s. [Lat. boscas; Gr. 0 o<tk ds (bos - 
kas) — a kiud of duck.] 

Omifft. : An old genus of ducka, containing 
the Mallards and Teals. 

4 bose, 4 boce, 4 boos, 4 booc, s. [From 

A.S. bds, bosig — a stall, a manger, a crib, a 
booze.] A stall for cattle. 

•• Booc or boos, netystalle (6oce, K. bose. netia stall, 
H. P.) Boscar, Cnth. bucetum, presepe. "— Prompt 
Pare. 

bof-e-a, S. [In Dut., Dan.,& Sw. bosea; Fr 
lose. Commemorating Ernst Gottlieb Bose, a 
German who published a botanical work in 
1775, and Caspar Boae, who sent forth one in 
1728.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to tha 
order Chenopodiace® (Chenopods). Bosca 
Ycrvamora, or Free Golden-rod, is an orna- 
mental shrub from the Caiiary Islands. 

bos-cl -a-pliiis, s. [From Lat. boy = an ox 
[Bos], aud Gr. e\a<f>o<; (elaphos) — a deer.] 

Zool . : A genus of ruminant mammals be- 
longing to the family Antilopid®. Buselaphu s 
oreas is the Eland Antelope. [Antelope, 
Eland.] 

bosh (1), s. [Of unknown ctym.] An outline, 
a rough sketch. 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, bere, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son; mute, cub, cure, miite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjririan. ro, ce = e; ey=a. qu = kw. 
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" A man who hns learned but the bosh of an argu- 
ment. that baa only seen tins shadow of a syllogism.' — 
Mndrnt, if. 287. 

To rut a bosh : To make a show ; to as- 
snino an appearance of importance. 

bosh (2), s. [Turkish bosh r= empty, vain, use- 
less.] Stuff, trash, empty talk, nonsense, 
fully. (Used also ns an interjection.) 

bosh (3), bos^h, s. [From Bosch = 'sllerto- 
grnbvsch = Bois-lc-Duc, Holland, where tirst 
manufactured.] A trade name fora mixture 
nf butter and prepared animal fats, imported 
into this country from Holland and sold as a 
cheap genuine butter. It is a mixture of oleo- 
maigarine with a small proportion of bntter. 

t bosh, v.i. [Bosu, $. (1).] To cut a dash, to 
flaunt. (N.E.D.) 

bosh, v.t. [Bosn, s. (2)."] To spoil ; to hum- 
bug. (Slang.) 

bo shah, s. [Turk, boshah.) 

Weaving: A Turkish-made silk handker- 
chief. 

bosh -b ok, s. [From But. bosch = wood, 
forest ; and 6ofc=goat.) Tragelaphus sylva- 
ticus, an antelope found in South Africa. 

bosh'-e§, s. [From Ger. boschung = a slope. ] 
Metallurgy : The sloping sides of the lower 
part of n Mast-furnace, which gradually con- 
tract from the belly, or widest part of the 
furnace, to the hearth. 

• bos' ine, s. [O. Fr. 6osine, busine ; Lat. 
buccina = a crooked horn or trumpet.] A 
trumpet. (Ayenb. , 137.) 

bosjemanite (as bosh'-e^-man ite), s. 

[From the Bosjeman river in South Africa, a 
cave in the vicinity of which stream is covered 
by the mineral to a depth of six inches.] 

M in. : A mineral occurring in silky, annular, 
or capillary crystals, as also in crusts of in- 
florescence. It tastes like alum. Composi- 
tion : sulphuric acid. 35*85-36*77 *, alumina, 
10*10-11*52 ; protoxide of iron, 0*-106 ; prot- 
oxide of manganese, 2*12-2*5 ; magnesia, 3 60- 
5 01 ; lime, 0 -0*27 ; soda, 0 -0*58; and water, 
41*20— 16. In addition to South Africa it is 
found in Switzerland, California, Ac. ( Dttna .) 

* bosk, v.t. [Busk.] (AUit. Poems: Deluge, 
351 .) 

t bosk, *boskc, ’busk, s. (In Prov. lose; 
£jp. & Port, bosgue ; Ital. bosco ; Low Lat. 
boscus, buscus = a thicket, a wood. Cognate 
with Fr. bois — a wood. In Ger. busch, bosch ; 
But. bosch = a wood, a forest ; O. Icel. buskr, 
buski; Ban. busk.] [Bush.] A bush, a 
thicket, a small forest. 

“ Meantime, through well-known bak and doll, 

1 11 lead where wo may shelter well.* 

Scott /.i >rd of the Jilt*, vi. 16. 

• boske adder, s. An adder, serpent. 
(Wicklijfe: Kxod. iv. 3.) 

bos^ ket, bos quet (que as ke), bus' 
lcct, s. [Fr. A Prov. bosguet ; ltal. boschetto. 
Dimin. of Prov. bosc ; ltal. few.] 

//<urtic. : A grove, a compartment made by 
branches of trees regularly or irregularly dis- 
posed. 

bosk l ness, 5 . [Eng. bosky ; -««w t ] The 
quality or state of being bosky or wooded. 
(Hawthorne.) 

bosk a. [Kng. bosk; • y . In Fr. bosquet. ] 
Bushy, woody, covered with bosengo or 
thickets. 

** And with each end of tlif blue how dost crown 
My booty acres, and my uiishruhWd down." 

Bhakrsp. : Temp., iv. 1. 

M Well will I mark tho bothy bourne." 

Scott . Lord. of On r hies, V. 21. 

bos' om, * bo some, boo -§om, * bo- 
§om, ’ bo-^uin, s. ft a. [A.S. Msm = (l) 
the bosom, (2) (chiefly in compos.) a fold or 
assemblage of folds in clothes ; Fries, bdsm ; 
But, boczem ; (X. II.) Ger. bitscn; 51. H. Ger, 
tuown; O. H. Ger. puosnm,] 

A. -4s substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) The breast of n human being, male or 
female, but mare usually of the latter. 

" Therefor® lay hare your bosom." 

Shakesp. Mer of IVn. . Iv. 1. 

(2) The portion of the dress which covers 
the breast. 


*• l*ut now thine hand Into thy botum. And lie put his 
hand into his booom : and when he took it out. behold, 
his hand w&a leprous as snow.“— Exodus, Iv. 6. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of the breast viewed aa the seat of 
emotions, such as the appetites, desires, pas- 
sions ; the appetites, inclinations, or desires 
themselves. 

(a) Of the breast viewed as the seat of the 
appetites, the desires, or anything similar. 

" Our good old friend, 

Lay comforts to your booom, ..." 

Shukesp. : Lear, 11. l. 

’* The meanest bosom felt a thirst for fame." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt 111. 

(b) Of the breast viewed as the seat of the 
passions ; the gratification of the passions 
themselves. 

" And you shall have your bosom on this wretch. 
Croce of the duke, revenges to your heart 
And general honour.'* 

Slwkctp. : Meat, for Meat . Iv. 8. 
“Anger resteth in the ftosom of fools." — Fcctes 
vil. 9. 

(c) Of the breast viewed as the seat of 
tenderness or affection ; the affections them- 
selves. 

" Their soul was poured out Into their mother's 
6o*om.” — Lamentations, iL 12. 

" To whom the gTeat creator thus reply'd : 

O Son, in whom my soul hnth chief delight, 

Son of my bosom, Sou who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might” 

Milton : P. L„ bk. iil. 

(2) Of the breast viewed as the repository 
of secrets ; secret counsel or intention. 

" She has mock'd my folly, else she finds not 
The fcosom ol my purpose " 

Beau. A F letch. : IVif at tev. IK, ii. , p, 27L 
** If I covered my transgressiunn as Adam, by hiding 
mine iniquity in my bosom."— Job, xxxi. 3a. 

(3) Of anything which encloses a person or 
thing, specially in a loving manner, as an 
object of affection can be clasped to the breast. 
Enclosure, embrace, compass. 

"... they which live within the bosom of that 
church . . . .’* — Ilookcr. 

(4) Of any close or secret receptacle, as the 
bosom of the earth, the bosom of the deep. 

“A fiery moss of Life cast up from the great bosom 
of Nature herself "—Carlyle: Heroes,, lect. ii, 

* (5) Of a bay. 

'• Thar is, with an ile luvironyt on athir part 
To hrek the storme and wallls of every art 
Within, the wnttir in ane botum gnia. ’ 

O. Doug : Virgil, xvill. 8. 

(6) (By metonymy) Of a bosom-friend. 

”JI</r. Whither in such haate, my second self? 

Andr. I* faith, my dear loiom. to take solemn leave 
Of a most weeping creature.” 

First part of Jeron. (O. PI.), iil. 67. 
II. Milling : A recess or shelving depression 
round the eye of a mill-stone. 

B. An adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or connected with the literal 
human breast. 

2. Fcrtaining to the human breast in a 
figurative sense ; confidential, completely 
trusted. 

bosom -barrier, s. A barrier against 
brutality produced by the emotions of the 
human bosum. 

" Who through this bosom-barrier burst their way. 
And, with revers'd ambition, strive to sink?" 

Young : Sight, 5. 

bosom cheat, s. One clasped affection- 
ately to the bosom, but all the while a cheat. 

" A Pleasing bosom-cheat, a specious 111. 

Which foil tho curse, yet covets still to feel.” 
Parnell : The Rite of Woman. 

bosom child, s. A very dear child. 

" Dear bos rtn-child we call thee." 

Wordsworth ; To Sleep, 

bosom folder, ?. A plaiting machine or 
device for laying a fabric in flat folds, suitable 
fora shirt-bosom. (K -night.) 

bosom friend, s. [Eng. bosom; friend. 
In But. b 0 f 2 cm-v)'icnd .] A friend ao much 
loved as to be welcomed to the bosom. 

" A 1mm< un -secret and n bosom-friend are usually put 
togeth«r.”— South, vol. 11 . Ser. vl 

bosom interest, * bosomc-interost, 

s. Tlie interest which lies closest to the 
heart. 

“No nioro thnt Thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest : go pronounce his present 
death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth,” 

Shukesp : Macbeth, i. 2. 

bosom lover, * bosomo louer, s. One 

so loved as to be clasped to tin 1 bosorn. 

“ Which makes me think that tilts Antonio 
Being the 6o*om lonrr <«f my lonl, 

Must needs ho like tny lord." 

Shakesp. : Mer. nf Venice, 111. 4. 


bosom -secret, s. A secret locked or 
hidden within the bosom. 

•' And must he d ie such death accurst. 

Or will that bosom-secret burst?" 

Scott : The Lonl <>/ the Isles, r. K 
(See also example under bosom-friend.) 

bosom serpent, s. A person taken 
affectionately to the bosom, who, in return, 
inflicts upon it an envenomed wound. 

'* A bosom-serpent, a domestic evil, 

A night- Invasion, and a mid-day de* r iL" 

Pope: January and May, 47, 48. 

bosom-slave, s. Oae taken to the 
bosom, but all the while a slave. 

" Let eastern tyrants, from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bosom-sl ax es, meanly possess'd 
Of a mere, lifeless, violated form. * 

Thomson : Seasons ; Spring 

bosom vice, s. The vice which ooe 
clasps to bis bosom ; i.e., which he loves with 
intense love ; the easily besetting sin. 

"... they foolishly imagine that inclination and 
biasa to another sin will be excuse enough for theu 
darling, and bosom-vice." — Ifoadly Of Acceptance, 

8er. 7. 

bos -om, v.t . [From &osom, s. (q.v.).] 

1. To hide “in the bosom," in a ligurative 
sense, i.e., within the thoughts. 

*' Bosom up my counsel, 

You’ll find it wholesome. 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//.. L L 

2. To hide among material things which will 
conceal the secreted object from view. (Used 
specially of trees or alirubs thickly surround- 
ing a house or other edifice.) 

** More pleased, my foot the hiddeu margin roves 
Of Como, bosom'd deep in chestnut groves." 

Wordsworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

bos'-omed, pa. par. & o. [Bosom, v.) 

" Or from the bottoms of the bosom'd hills. 

In pure effusion flow." 

Thomson : Seasons ; A htumn. 

bos'-om-ing, j>r. par. & a. [Bosom, v.] 

* bo ‘-son, 5. [Corrupted from boatswain (q.v.),] 
A boatswain. 

" The barks upon the billows ride. 

The master will not stay ; 

The merry boson from lils side 

His whistle takes, . . .” Pope. 

boss (1), *bosse, *bos, *boce, $. [In Fr. 

6osse=a boss, bunch, lump, knob, swelling, 
relievo ; Prov, bossa ; Ital. bozza = a swelling, 
hi Bui. bos = bunch, tuft, bush. Malm, 
Wedgwood, and Skeat all connect it with 
N. II. Ger. bozzc n — to beat; 51. H. Ger. 
b6zen ; O. 11. Ger. pdsan, pozjati.] [Boss (2). j 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) Anything protuberant; 

(a) Gen. : A part rising in tho midst of any 
material body. 

*’ Bocc or boot of a booke or other lyke (frooev, H.) 
Turgiotum, Ug." — Prompt. Parv. 

(b) Spec. : An ornamental stud; a shining 
prominence raised above that in which it is 
fixed. (Used frequently of the prominence 
on the middle of a shield.) 

" Thus os he lay, the lamp of night 
Was quivering on his armour bright, 
lu beams that ru«e and lull, 

And danced upon his buekler's boss." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, IIL 2. 

The boss of a bridle. 

"This Ivory, intended for the bosses of a bridle, wo* 
laid up for a prince, and a woman of Carla or Mteouia 
dyed it "—PojHt. 

(2) A ball, or some such ornament. 

** The Mule all drekt In goodly rich imy, 

With l>ell» anil bosses that full lowilly rung. 

And costly trappings that to ground 'duwne hung.” 
Spcruer : Moth. Hub. T., 5s2-4. 

(3) Anything thick : A thick body, whether 
protuberant at one part or not. 

"If a close apnulse be made by the lips, then ts 
framed M ; If by the boss of the tongue to the palate 
near tlie throat, then K. * — Holder. 

(4) A conduit, a projecting pipe conveying 
water. 

“Stow® tells ns that Basse alley. In Lower Thami® 
Street., was so called from *<i bossc of spring water, 
continually running, which *tnndeth by Imllnrgxte 
against this alley.' Lond., p. H>4. This boss* must 
lmve been something of a projecting pipe conveying 
tho water [n conduit]"— .Wire*. 

2. Figuratively: 

' -4 silver shield with boss of gold : The daisy, 
the silver shield being the white florets of the 
ray, and the boss of gold the yellow florets of 
the ilisk, which in the aggregate constitute a 
convex knob. (Poetic.) 

" The shape will vanish, and behold I 
A ri liter shield with boss of gold." 

Wordsworth : To the Daisy. 


boil, bdif; p6ilt, J<ftW ; cat, cell, chorus, £hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, ^Ccnopbon, eytst. ing, 
-clan, -tlan — shan, -tion, -slon — shun; -tlon, $ion ~zhun. -cions, -tions, -slous = shus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, dpL 
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boss — bot 


EL Technically : 

1. Machinery : 

(1) An elevated or thickened portioo, usually 
around an aperture. 

(2) A swage or stump used in shaping sheet- 
metal. 

2. Arch. : In Gothic architecture, the pro- 
tuberance in a vaulted ceiling formed by the 



Junction nf the ends of several ribs, and 
eertiug to bind them together ; usually ela- 
borately carved and ornamented. 

3. Masonry : 

(1) A mortar-bucket slung by a hook from 
the round of a ladder. 

(2) A short trough for holding mortar, 
hung from the laths, and used in tiliQg a roof. 

4. Saddlery : The enlargement at the junc- 
tion of the braoch of a bridle-bit with the 
mouthpiece. 

5. Ordnance : A plate of cast-iroa secured 
to the back of the hearth of a travelling-forge. 

6. Bookbinding : A metallic ornament ou a 
book %ide to receive the wear. 

boss-fern, s. 

Bot : A book-name for various species of 
Kephrodiuvu ( Britten £ Holland.) 

•boss (2), * bos, * bois, * boiss, * bo 5 e, a. 

& s. [From Eng. &os$(l) (q.v.). Wedgwood 
suggests comparison with Bavarian buschen, 
boschen , bossen = to strike so as to give a 
hollow suuod ; Dut. bossen; ltaL bussare = to 
knock or strike.] 

A. As adjective {of the forms boss, bos, and 
bois) ; 

1. Hollow. 

*' And persit the boi s hill at the hrade syde.” 

Doug. : Virgil. 15, 34. 

•* And bot huckleria coaerit with corbulye." 

Ibid., 230, 23. 

% A bos window : A large window, formiag 
ft recess ; a bow window. 

”... in the bot window, . . .**— PUtcottie: Chron., 
p. 235. 

" Into the &ow icindmc, . . "—Ibid. (ed. 1768), p. 153. 

2. Empty. (Lit. or Jig.) 

” Or shou’d her paunch tor want grow boss." 

J /orison : Poems, p. 38. 
''He said, be gloom’d, and shook his thick boss head.” 
Ramsay : Poems. L 285. 

3. Resonant ; aounding in a hollow manner. 
" ’A boss sound.’ that which is emitted by a body 

that is hoUow ." — Jamieson 

B» As suistantiw (of the forms boss, boiss, 
and boce) : 

1. Gen. (of the forms boss and boce) : Any- 
thing hollow. 

" The Houlet had sick awful cryia 
Thay corresponds in the skyis, 

As wind within a boce" 

ISurel : Watsons Coll, li. 26. 

2. Spec, (of the forms boss, boiss, and boce) : 

(1) Lit. Of things : 

(а) A small cask. 

. twa c balder ot mete— oat of s boce, thre 
chalder of mele out of his gimale ; tbre m&lvyay bods, 
price of the pece. Tiijr. vjd Act Dorn Con c., A. 14S9, 
p. 129. ( Jamieson . } 

(б) A bottle of the kind now called a ** grey- 
beard;" a bottle made of earthenware or of 
leather. 

(2) Fig. Of persons. Plur . : A despicable 
or worthless character. 

Generally conjoined with the epithet a uld 
= old. 

”1 speak to you. axOd Rossis of perditioon.”— 
Lyndsay : 1 Fort* (ed. 1592), p 74. (Jamieson.) 

(1) The boss of the body : The forepart of 
the body, from the chest to the loins. 

(2) The boss of the side : The hollow between 
the ribs and the haunch. (Jamieson.) 


t boss (1), *bo5e, *booce, v.t. [From bow 
(1), s. (q.v.); 0. H. Ger. boztn, possen = to 
beat.] To beat out, to render protuberant. 

boss (3), *. & a. I Dut. baas = a master.] 

A. As su6«f. ; An employer, a master. 
(Bartlett.) 

B. A sadj.: Chief; most esteemed. (Bartlett.) 

boss (2), v.t. [Boss (3), & & a.) To manage, to 
control ; to be the master of. (Bartlett.) 

bos-sage, s. [Fr. bossage , from bosse = a 
boss, a protuberance.] 

Architecture ; 

1. Projecting stones, such as quoins, cor- 
bels roughed out before insertion, to be 
finished in situ. 

2. Rustic work, consisting of stones which 
aeem to advance beyond the plane of a build- 
ing, by reason of indentures or channels left in 
the joinings. 

•bossche, s. [Bush.] (Sir Ferumbras (ed. 
Herrtage), 2,$S7.) 

*bosse, s. [Boss.] 

bossed, pa. par. & a. [Boss (1), v.] 

As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Furnished with bosses arti- 
ficially made. 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss'd with pearl.” 
Shaketp. * Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

2. Bot. : Rounded in form and with an umbo 
or boss more or less distinctly projecting fmin 
its centre, so as to make it resemble many 
ancient and modern shields. 

bos-si se -a, s. [Named after 11. Boissieu- 
Lamartine* who accompanied La Perouse io 
his voyage round the world.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to tbe 
sub-order Papilionaceae. The species are 
ornamental shrubs from Australia and Van 
Diemen's Land. 

boss-ing, pr. par., a ., & 5 . [Boss (1), v.] 

A. & B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective : (See the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of ground-laying the surface of 
porcelain in an unfinished state, to form a 
basis of adherence for tbe colour, which is 
deposited by tbe pencil, by cotton-wool, or by 
stencil, according to the mode. 

2. The substance laid on in the ground-laving 
de; 2 ribed under 1. It is a coat of boiled oil 
to i old the colour. The oil is expelled by the 
heat of the enamel-kiln, and the colour vitri- 
Ked. The bossing is laid oa with a hair-pencil, 
and levelled with a boss of soft-leather. 

bdss'-i$m, «. 

Polii. : A condition or system under which 
one man controls or attempts to control a 
Majority of tbe voters in a district, ward or 
city; personal political tyranny. 

*bos-sive, a. (Eng. boss ; -ire.] Crooked, 
deformed. 

•• Wives do worse ttaan’miscArTy, that go their full 
time of a fool with a botsire hirth. — Osborne : A dries 
to his Son (1658). p. 70. 

•boss'- ness, s. [Eng. boss (2) ; -ness.] Hollow- 
ness, emptiness. (Scotefc.) 

•bds-sy, a. [Eng. boss (1) ; -y.) 

1. Furnished with a boss or bosses ; studded. 

“ HiB head reclining on the bossy shield “ 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad x. 173. 

2. Protuberant : in relief. 

•'Cornice or freexe, with bossy sculptures graven.” 
Milton : P. U, i. 716. 

’bost, ‘bos'-ten, v.i. [Boast.] (Chaucer: 
Lcgende of Good Women.) 

* bost, s. [Boast, s.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

• bos -ter, * bos-tur, * bos -tare, * bos- 
toWTC, s. [Boaster.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

bos-trich -i-dse, s. pi. [From Lat., Ac. bos- 
trichu s (q.V.).j 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera (Beetles) of 
the section Pentaniora. Tbe chief genera re- 
presented in Britain are Bostrichns, Tomicns, 
Hylesinus, Scolytus, and Hylurgus. 

bos - tri-chiis, s. [From Lat. bostrychus; Gr. 
06<rrpvxo? (bostruchos), as subst. = (1) a curl or 


lock of hair, (2) anything twisted or wreathed, 

(3) a winged insect.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera (Beetle* ) 
belonging to the family Xylophagi. The species 
are found on old trees, in which tbe lame of 
these insects construct burrows just under 
the bark, feeding as they proceed npon tbe 
woody matter. Bostrichns dispar, domestievs. 
and capiirinus occur in this country. 

• bos'-try-ebite, s. [Lat. bostrychitcs ; Gr. 
po<TTpv\i-n)S (bostruchites) = a precious stone, 
now unknown.] [Bostrichus.] 

Old Lapidary work : A gem in the form of a 
lock of hair. (Asfc.) 

• bost-wys, a. [Wei. bwystus = brutal, fero- 
cious.] Rough, fierce. (Ear. Eng. AUit. 
Poems (e d. Morris); Pearl, 814.) [BoiSTOua.] 

•bo -sum, s. [Bosom.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

bos’-wel'-li-a, s. [Named after Dr. John 
Boswell, nf Edinburgh.] 

Bot. : A fine genus of terebinthaceous trees 
belonging to tbe order Amyridace£e(Amyrids). 
They have a five-toothed calyx, five petals, 
ten stamina, a triangular tbree-celled fruit 
with winged seeds. The leaves are compound. 
Boswellia thurifera, called also B^serrata, fur- 
nishes the resin called Olibanum [Olisanum], 
which is believed to have been tbe frankincense 
of the ancients. [Frankincense.] It is found 
in India, as also is B. glabra, the resiu of which 
is used instead of pitch. 

bos-wel'-li-an, a. [From Boswell, the bio. 
grapher of Dr. Johnson.] [Boswellism.] 
Relating to Boswell, composed in the style of 
Boswell’s celebrated biography ; characterized 
by hero- worship and absence of critical faculty. 

t bos -well-ism, s. [From Janies Boswell of 
Auchiuleck in Ayrshire, who was born in 
Edinburgh, October 29, 1740 ; published his 
celebrated Life of Johnson in 1790, and d^ed 
31 ay 19, 1795.] Biography written with the 
enthusiasm for its subject and the photo- 
graphic accuracy of delineation which con- 
stitute so marke'd a feature of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. 

• bot, pret. ofv. [Bite.] Bit, cut 

” Tho tliat swerd wer pod it ttoght ne bot . . 

Peru mb. (ed. Herrtage), 589. 

• bot (1), $. [Boot (1).] 

” Bryng bodworde to bot blysse to vua alle.” 

Ear. Eng. AUit. Poems (ed. Morris) ; Cleanness. 47a 

• bot (2), s. [A.S. beot = threat, promise.] 

” Luke ye bowe now bi bot, bower fast hence.” 

Ear. Eng Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 9+4 

bot (3), bott, s. & a. [From O. Eng. bot = bit, 
pret of 6ite.] 

A. As substantive (generally plural) : The 
larvae of tbe bot-fly and other species of 
CEstrus. [Bot-fly.] 

” bis horse . . . begnawn with tbe bott.'— 

Shakes p. : Tam. of Shrew, UL 2. 

”... , to give poor Jades the bo(s.~ — Ibid., 1 Hen. IT., 
ii. 1. 

^ Bots on it: An execration. (Shakesp. : 
Per., ii. 1.) 

B. As adjective : Producing the larv® called 
bots. 

bot-fly, s. 

Entomology : 

1. Singtt/ar; One of the names given to 
any species of the genus CEstrus, or even of 
the family CEstridae. These insects are some- 
times called also Breeze-flies, Brize-flies. and 
Gad-flies, the last of these names not being a 
properly distinctive one, for it is applied also 
to the Tabanidae, a totally distinct family of 
dipterous insects. The bot-fly, which has at- 
tracted most notice, is Gasterophilus equi , often 
called the gad-fly of the horse. It is a downy 
two-winged fly, which in August deposits 
from 50 to 100 eggs on the legs, tbe back of 
tbe neck, and other parts of a horse accessible 
to the animal’s tongue. Slightly irritated by 
them tbe horse licks the part afl'ected, with 
the effect of bursting the egg and transferring 
the minute larvae to its mouth, whence they 
make way to the stomach and grow to be an 
inch long. They are ejected with the food, 
spend their chrysalis state in the earth or 
dung, and emerge perfect insects but with no 
proboscis capable of being used for feeding 
purposes. It is not food they require, it is to 
propagate their species and die. A similar 
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Insect ia CEslrus hemorrhoidalis. Sheep, oxen, 
&c. have parasites of an analogous kind. 
(Breeze-fly, Brize, Gad-fly, CEstrid.c, 
(Estrua.] 

2. Plural : Tbe English name for the family 
of tEstridie. 

* bot, conj. & prep. (But. ] (Afortt Arthurs, 10 ; 
The Bruce , v. 91.) 

U Bot and, botand: As well as. 

" I liav a bow, bot and a vyse." 

Harbour: The /truer led. Skeat), v. MX 

Bot gif: (Bot if.] 

Bot if: Unless, except. 

“ Bor if ye both© for-thynk bit sare . . . .“—Sir 
Fcritmh. ltd. Herrtage), Sl'J. 

bot-al' lack ite, s. (From the Botallack 
mine in Cornwall, where it occurs.] 

A tin. : A variety of Atacainite occurring fn 
thin crusts of minute interlacing crystals 
closely investing killas. (Dana.) 

* bot and, prep. & conj. ( Bot-and. ] (Scotch.) 

bot-S.n-ic t * hot an -ick, a. & s. (In Fr. 

botanitpte; Sp., Port., & ltal. botanico ; Lat. 
botunicus ; Gr. 0oTacucos (botanikos) — of 
herbs. ] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to plants or to 
the study of them. 

**. . . that ancient botaniek book mentioned by 
Galen .**— CuUwori h . Intell. Sy»t , p. 326, 

* B, substantive; The same aa Botanist 
( q.v). 

•'That there ia such an herb, ... la by all botnnickt 
or bertatrlsts, l have Been, acknowledged.'*— .1/. Cusait- 
bon: 0/ Credulity, <tc., p. So. 

botanic -drawing, s. The art of re- 
presenting plants for scientific study. To 
enable the figures to be used for the purpose 
now mentioned, every efi'ort must be put 
forth to ensure accuracy in the delineations, 
fcc. Microscopic representations of the fully- 
txpanded (lower and of the fruit when ripe, 
nr. if possible, of the organs of fructification at 
successive stages of development, should be 
mpenidiled to render the drawing complete. 
[Lindley.) 

botanic-garden, s. A garden laid out 
J)r the scientific study of botany. Sometimes 
vhe several plants are arranged, to a certain 
extent, according to their places in the natural 
aystem, and, in any case, opportunity is ob- 
tained for seeing the plants passthrough their 
several stages, and obtaining their flowers, 
fruit, &c., to anatomize and to figure. 

botanic physician, $ A physicinn 
whose remedies consist chiefly of herbs and 
roots. Akin to an herbalist ; but many her- 
balists have had no medical education, whilst 
auy proper “ physician ” has enjoyed that 
advantage 

bdt-dn'-i-cal, n. (Eng. botanic; -aL] The 
Bame ns Botanic (q v.) 

. . the carl lost bot *i/i (cal researches of Sloane."— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng , ch. lii. 

"Th© lilies of the field have n valoe for on beyond 
thrlr botanical ones.''— Tyndall : Frag, of Science. 3rd 
ed., v. li 4. 

botanical geography, s. A compari- 
son of the plants of different regions of the 
globe, showing the range and distribution of 
each, (PuvTooEoouAi'uv.] 

bdt-an' l-cal-Iy; ndy. (Eng. botanical; -ly.) 
After the manner adopted in botany ; as 
botanists nre accustomed to do. 

“Your man of science, who Is bofanlatlly or other- 
wise Inquisitive . Daily .Vein, August is, 18CJ. 

t bot An' ics, s. (Botanic.] Tlie same as 
Botany (q.v.), 

bot-an 1st, s. (Fr. botaniste.] One who 
collects mid scientifically studies plants. 

^ For the names of various botanists see 
the Hrticle Botany, part 1 (Hist.). 

" Thus with ejes acute 

To ice prolific du*t minute.'* 

Janet : The Enchanted fruit, 

05t’ an izo, v.i, <fc f. (Fr, butanizer ; Gr. 
0or avifw (bota nwu) - to root up weeds. J (Bot- 
any.) 

A, Intrans. : To collect plants with the 
object of examining them scientifically. 

B, 7’rans. : To examine botauieally. 

b5t -an Lz cr, s. (Eng. botanize); -cr.] One 
who botanizes. 

bot an iz mg, pr. par., a., ft s. (Botanize.] 


A. As present participle : In senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. vis adj.: Searching for or examining 
plants ; used for, or connected with, aucli 
examination. 

C. -4s fu&sL ; The aet or operation of col- 
lecting, and afterwards scientifically examin- 
ing, plants. 

* bot’-a-no, s. (Ital. bottana .] A piece of 
linen dyed blue. (Scotch.) 

” Bot a not or peeees of Unulu fitted hlew. the peece 
—111 L“—E<ttet. A 161L 

** Botanoei or blew fining. **— Hates. A. 167a 

** bot-an-dl -o-ger, e. [From Gr. fioravo- 
Xoy eu» (botanologeo) = to gather berba. Now 
superseded by botantsf (q.v.).] 

. . that eminent Botanologer, . , Brown: 
Garden of Cyrut. 

* bot-an-ol -o-gy, s. [Gr. 0oTctFoAoyeu> (bo- 

tanologco)= to gather herbs.] A discourse 
regarding plants. (Bailey.) Now superseded 
by the term botany (q.v.). 

* bot'-an-o-mann^y, s. (In Gr. 0oravo/u uxf- 
T<ta (botanominteia) ; fiordm j (botane) = grass, 
fodder, and navre la (manteia) = divination.] 
Divination by means of herbs, especially by 
means of sage (Salvia) or by fig-lea vea. The 
inquirer wrote his name and tbe question he 
wished answered on the leaves. Afterwards 
he exposed these to the wind, which blew 
some of them away. Those which remained 
were then collected, and the letters written 
on each were placed together, so as, if possible, 
to bring coherent sense out of them, and any 
sentence constructed out of them was supposed 
to be the reply sought for. 

. . the numberless forma of imposture or ignor- 
ance called kapnomancy. pyromancy, arithmomaticy, 
lihanomancy. botunomnneg, keptolomancy," Aa— 
Smith : Diet, of the Bible, l. 442. 

bot'-an-y, S. & a. [Gr. /Sordini (botane) = grass- 
fodder ; 06<r«u> (bosko) = to feed, to tend cattle 
or sheep.] 

A. As substan. : The science which treats of 
plants. It embraces a knowledge of their names, 
their external and internal organization a, their 
nnatomy nnd physiology, their qualities, their 
uses, and their distribution over the world, 
with the laws I>y which this distribution ia 
regulated, or the geological occurrences by 
which it haa been brought about. 

H istory ; From the remotest antiquity plants 
must have been at least looked at, and to a 
certain extent atiulied ; and it is reported in 
Scripture regarding Solomon, that “ he spake 
of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon 
even unto the hyssop that springeth out of 
the wall” (I Kings iv. 33). If his sayings on 
that subject were put in writing they have 
perished ; the first important scientific notices 
regarding plants which have reached our time 
nre in Aristotle's Iruptirtis Concerning Ani- 
mals, about B.C. 347. Theophrastus, who suc- 
ceeded him in B.C. 324, gave great attention 
to plants, knowing, however, it is said, only 
about 355. Pliny, among the Romans, was 
nlso interested in botanical study, as in natural 
history generally. The Arabs gave some at- 
tention to botany; but up to the year A.L). 
1231, according to Sprengel, only about 1,400 
plants were known. After the revival of 
letters, Conrad Gcsner, who died in 1565, 
collected materials and made drawings for a 
history of plants. Matthew Label, a Dutch- 
man nt the court of Queen Elizabeth, 
attempted a natural classification of plants, 
and some of his orders arc still retained. 
Caisal) films, a Roman physician attached to 
tho court of Pope Sextus VI. , made various 
botanical discoveries. About A.D. 1650, the 
microscope began to be used for the examination 
of plants. Grew and Malpighi flourished in the 
same century ; and in 16S6 Ray published the 
first volume of his Systema Plantarum. About 
1735, Linniena gave to the world his celebrated 
S n si ana Nature, the botanical portion of 
which contains his artificial ay stem, which ia 
even now obsolescent rather* than obsolete. 
As a rule, his classes were founded on the 
number, position, ft e., of the stamens, and 
his orders on tho number nnd character of tho 
pistils. He founded twenty-four classes, viz., 
(1) Monnudria, (2) Piandrin, (3) Triandria, 
(4) Tetnimlria, (5) IVntundria, (6) Ilexandria, 
(7) Ileptandria, (8) (Maudlin, (9) Enneaudria, 
(10) Deoninlrin, (11) Dodeenndnri, (12) lcosan- 
dria, (13) Polvandna, (14) Didynamia, (15) Te- 
tmdynnmia, (10) MoundeIphia,*(17) Diadelphia, 
(18) Polyadelphia, (10) Syngonesla, (20) Oyn- 


andria, (21) Monoeeia, (22) Dioecia, (23) Poly- 
gamia, and (24) Cryptogamia. (See these 
words for further details, and for the orders 
into which the several dasaes are divided.) 
Besides hia srtificial ayatem of classification 
Linuau8 attempted a natural one. In 1789, 
Antoine Laurent de Jussieu published his 
Genera Plantarum , in which, following in tbe 
direction in which Lobel, Kay, and Linnaeus 
himself had led, he elaborated a natural 
system, the essential features of which are 
still retained. In Lindley’a Vegetable King- 
dom, published in 1867, the classification ia 
as follows : Closa I. Thallogens, II. Acrogens, 
111. Rhizogens, IV. Endogens, V. Dictyogena, 
VI. Gymuogens, and VII. Exogena. 

Modem botany, or phytology, as it is 
sometimes called, comprises a number of 
subordinate sciences. 

Litidley, in the main following Decandolle, 
divided itinto Organography, or an explanation 
of the exact structure of plants ; Vegetable 
Physiology, or the history of vital phenomena 
which have been observed in them ; Gloss- 
ology, formerly called Terminology, or a defi- 
nition of the adjective terms used in botany 
and phytogrnphy, or an exposition of tbe rules, 
to be observed in describing and naming 
plants. (Introd. to Bot., 3rd ed., 1839. Pref.) AU 
these are introductory to Systematic Botany, 
which is the classification and description of 
the several classes, orders, families, genera, 
species, varieties, &c., of plants in regular 
arrangement.* 

Thom6, author of the recognised text-book 
of botany in use in tbe technical schools of 
Germany, divides the scienee into— 1. Mor- 
phology, or the Comparative Anatomy of 
Plants; II. Physiology, which is concerned 
with their vital phenomena; 111. Botanical 
Geography ; 1 V. Pala-ophytology ; V. Vege- 
table Palaeontology ; VI. Classification of 
Plants ; and VII. Practical or Applied Botany. 

Roht. Brown, jun. , in his Manual of Botany, 
published in 1874, divides it into— 1, General 
Anatomy or Histology of Plants : 1. Organo- 
graphy, 2. Morphology, 3. Organogenesis, 
4. Phytotomy ; II. Physiological Botany; 
III. Vegetable Chemistry; IV. Nosology, ‘or 
Vegetable Pathology ; V. Teratology, a study 
of abnormalities ; VI. Taxology, Taxonomy, 
Classification, or Systematic Botany : I. Ter- 
minology, 2. Glossology; VII. Phyto-geo- 
graphy ; VIII. Paheo-phytology, Geological 
Botany, Vegetable Paleontology, or Fossil 
Botany; IX. Medical Botany ; X. Agricul- 
tural Botany ; XL Horticultural Botany ; 
and XII. Industrial Botany. (See these 
terms. See also Plant, Veoetable King- 
dom, &c. &c.) 

B. .4$ adjective : In which good botany 
exists, in which interesting plants abound. 
(Botany-bay.] 

Botany Bay, s. ft a. [So called from the 
number nf new plants discovered there when 
Captain Cook'a party landed in 1770.) 

A. subst. : An inlet of the sea five miles 
long and broad, about seven miles north of 
Sydney Heads in New South Wales. 

B. As adj. : Growing at or in any other way 
connected with Botany Bay. (See tbe com- 
pounds which follow.) 

Botany-Bay Kino: A gum which exudes 
from the bark of sn Australian tree, Extcalyptus 
resinifera, and other species of the genus. It 
is an nstringeut. It has properties like those 
of Catechu or Kino. 

Botany-Bay Tea : The English name of the 
SmiUix glycyphylla, an evergreen climbing- 
plant, with three-uerved leaves, nnd petioles 
with tendrils. 

bo-t&r’-gd, 3. (Sp, botarga = a kind of pan- 
taloons, the dress of harlequin ; harlequin 
himself ; a sort of anusage. Contracted 
from botalarga = a largo Ienther -bag.] A 
relishing sort of food, beiug a sausage made 
of tho roes of the mullet fish, nml eateu with 
oil and vinegar. It ia much used on tbo 
coasts of the Mediterranean as au incentive 
to drink. 

The French editor of Rabelais says— 

"In Frov©nce. they call botargnet the hard roe of 
the mullet. nicklcU with oil and vinegar. The mullet 
(rnutfc) Is a Ash which Is catched nltout the middle of 
December ; the hard rocs of It are salted acainat Dcut, 
and this Is what Is called botargnet, a sort of bomff’u 
jpuddlnc*). w hich have nothing to recommend them 
but their excltlmt of thirst” 

“Bocniis© he was naturally flcffinatio, hr begau b!» 
meal with some dozens of gammon?, dried neat*' 
tongues, bo'artjot, sausages, and such other lore- 
runners of wino.”— OzW/ .* JiubeUiit, h. L, eh. 2L 
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■botaurus— bothrenchyma 


•’ Botara*. anchovies, puffin# too. to taste 
Tlie Maroneau wlues. at meals thou host* 

Mtath: ClarasteUa, in /feyieoof s V uintcs* . of Poetry, 
toL li-, p. 16. (A'urvs.) 

b^tan-rus, 5. (From 605 = an ox, and 
(aurus= a bull, a fanciful origin invented to 
account for the O. Fr. and Mid. Eng. form 
botor .] 

OmUK : A genus of birds belonging to the 
family Ardeida? or Herons, and the sub-family 
Ardemaa or True Herons. It coutains the 
Bitterns. {Bittern.] 

• bot'-card, $. [Etym. not apparent ; proba- 
bly a corruption of or miswriiing for bottart 
(q.v.).] A kind of artillery used iutbetimeof 
James V. (Scotch.) 

“Two great coiwun thrown -mouthed Mow and her 
Marrow with two great Bot card*."— PUscottie, p. 14 a 
(Jamieson. } 

bote^h (l), * bocch - in, * bocch -yn, 

* bocch e a, v.L [In Dnt. botsen = to 
knock, dash, strike against, clash -with ; from 

O. L. Ger. botsen = (1) to strike or beat, (2) to 
repair. ] 

1. Lit.: To patch in any way. (Wycliffe: 
2 Chron., xxxiv.) 

2. Fig. : To put together clumsily. 

" Go with me to lay house. 

And hear thou there how’ many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
Mayst Emile at this.* 

SfuikAtjK : Twelfth Sight, lv. L 
*' And botch the words np 8t to theif own thoughts.* 
Slntkesp. : Hamlet, iv. a 

bStfb (2). v.L [From botch (2), s. (q.v.),] To 
mark with botches. 

" Young Hvlss, botch'd with stains too foul to name, 
in cradle here renews his youthful frame." 

Garth. 

bSt^h (1), * bot^be (1), s. [From botch , v. 
(q.v.).] 

1. A patch. 

2. A part of any work ill-finished, ao as to 
appear worse than the rest. 

" 'nth him. 

To leave no rul«e or botches in the work, 

Fleanoe, his son, must embrace the fate." 

Shakes /x : Macbeth. ILL L 

3. A part clumsily added. 

" fl both those words are uot notorious botches , . . .* 
—Drydcn. 

" A comma ne'er could claim 
A place iu any British name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect dofcA, 

Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch.* 
Swift. 

bot 9 h (2), * bot^be (2), * bohche, ^bocche, 

* bochc, * boshc, s. [Fr. bosse ; 0. Fr. 
bocc = (1) the boss of a buckler ; (2) a botch, 
a boil.] A swelling of an ulcerous character, 
or anything similar on the skin ; a wen, a boil. 

*'i?oAcfc«. sore tbotche, P.J. llatt. Oath. "—Prompt. 
Parr. 

" Botches and hlains must ail his flesh nnboss, 

And all his people." MUxon : P. L., hk. xiL 

bot9hcd (1), * bot9ht, pa. jwr. rBorcH 

0). **•] 

" I see, I see. ‘tis counsel pi Ten in vain. 

For treason botch! in rhyme will l*e thy bane * 
Dryden : Absalom & AchtiophcU pt. iL 

bot9bed (2), pa. par. [Botch (2), v.J 

* botphe -ment, * bo9h -ment, s. [Eng. 
botche — botch (l)= a patch ; and Eng., &c., 
suffix -men/.] 

" Bochment (botchement. P.) Ad; lit amentum, am- 
ptificamentum "—Prompt. Parr. 

bot^h -er (1), 4t bot 9 b'-ar, *bot 9 h'-are, 

* bochchare, s. & a. [Eng. botch (l), v. ; 
-cr.) 

A. As substantive: A mender of old things, 
especially clothes ; an inferior kind of tailor. 

” Bot chare of olde thing ea. P. Revartor.*— Prompt. 
Parr 

“Botcher* left old cloaths in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the church." 

Hudibras. 

" . . . a botcher's cushion. . . ."—Shakcsp, ; Coriol .. 
iL L 

B. As adjective : Bungling, unskilful. 

*’ Bochchare. or vn crafty (botchar, P. L Inert, C. F." 
— Prompt. Pare. 

bot^h'-er (2>, s. [Eng. botch (2), s., from the 
spotted ap]*eanmce of the skin.] A voung 
salmon ; a grilse. 

“Formerly grilse, or botcher t, were far more plenti- 
ful than they have been since the passing of the 
Fishery haws."— Timet. Aug. 26th, 1S7X 

* bot^h -er-ly, a. [Eng. botcher ; -ly.) Like 
the work of a botcher, patched in a clumsy 

way; blundered. 


* Publishing tome botch eriy mingle-mangle of col- 
lections out of other ." — Hart lib. : TransL of Comen . 
1642, p, SO. 

* bot 9 b'-er-y, «. (Eng. botcher ; - y .] The re- 
sults of botching, clumsy workmanship. 

“If we speak of hose botchery, were It a comely 
thing to see a great lord, or a king, w ear sleeves of two 
parishes, one half of worsted, tbe other of velvet f— 
World of 1 fonder#. 1606. p £15, 

bot9b'-ing (l), pr. par. , a., & s. [Botch (I), v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (Sec 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : The act of mending old 
clothes ; the act of bnngling. 

** Nor Is It botching, tor I cannot mend It.* 

Browne : Britannia' t PattoraU, bk Li 

bot9h'-ing (2), pr. par . [Botch (2), r.] 

t bot 9 b -y, a. [Eng. botch (2) ; -y.) Marked 
with botches. 

"And those boils did runt say so: did not the 
general run theu? were not that a botchy core."— 
Shake* p. : Trod, and Crett., iL L 

* bote(l). * bot(Eng-), bote, * but© (Scotch), 
s. [Boot (I), s. J 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. (See fcoof.) 

2. A remedy. 

" And l>e borrugh for his hale, and blggen bym bote 
And so amende that is tnysdo * and euennore tbo 
better.' Piers Plow » « , IV. 8?. 90. 

3. Kestoi-ation, amendment. 

" ADd do bote to hrugges * that to-broke were.* 
..... Pier# Plow. Tis.. ViL 28. 

4. Safety. 

" Bote of {or, P.) helthe. Sa ha. " — Prompt. Par v. 

5. A saviour, the Saviour. 

“ Bot ther on com a bote aa-ty t " 

Bar. Eng. AUu. Poem* (ed. Jlorrib) ; Pearl, 645«. 

H. Law : An Anglo-Saxon term, still in nse, 
meaning necessaries required for the carrying 
on of husbandry. The corresponding word of 
French origin is estovers or estou viers, from 
estofer = to furnish. Such necessaries in 
certain cases may be taken from the estate of 
another. There are many kinds of bote. Thus 
house-bote is a sufficient allowance of wood to 
repair or to burn iu the house. If to burn, !t 
ia a fire-bote. So plough-bote and cart-bote are 
wood to be employed in making and repairing 
all instruments of husbandry ; and hay-bole 
or edge-bote is wood for repairing hay -edges 
or feuces. [See also Kin-bote, Man- bote, 
Tueif-bote.] 

* bote (2), s. [Boot (2).] 

** Bote for a maunya leyore ( bote or cokvr. H. coker, P.) 
Bota t orrea* — Prompt. Parr. 

* bote (3), s. [A.S. bodian = to command, to 
annoiuice ; bod = command.] A message. 

“Chari is neat to thee this aotid thou ne ge{te)st 
non othre bote."— Sir Ferumb. {ed. HerrCage), 401. 

* bote (4), & [Boat.] F. Q., III., 

via. 21.) 

* bote, * bo -ten, v.t. (From 6of< (1), s. (q.v.). 
In Sw. fcota.] To boot, to amend. 

* bote, pret. of V. 
bite.] Bit. 


(AS. bat, pret. of difa* =to 


. that be bote Ills Hppes." 

Piers Plow. Vis., v. 84. 

* bote, cvnj. [But.] 

* bote-yif, conj. Bat if, except that 

* bo'-tel (1), * bot-elle (1), s . [Bottle.] 

(Pnjm.pt. Parv.) 

* bot-el (2). • bot-elle (2). s. [O. Fr. hotel.] 
A bundle, a feed of hay. [Bottel (1).] 

“ Dotelle of hey. Feuifascu."— Prompt. Parv. 

* bdt'-el-er, s. (Butler.) ( Prompt . Parv.) 
bote -less, * bote'-lesse, a. [Bootless.] 

[Boatman.] (.Spenser; F. Q., 


[Botnen.] (Piers Plow. 
(Buttress.) ( Piers Plow. 


bote-man, s. 

II. XU. 29.) 

■ bot-en-on, tv 

Vis., vi. 194.) 

* bot-er-as, r. 

Fes., v. 59$. ) 

1 bo t-er-as, s. [Buttress.] ( Prompt . Parv.) 

* bote-rel, s. (O. Fr. boterel] A toad. 

”... xi&more tliaune the boterel. * 

.4 yitiMfe, p 187, 

* bote-roll, * bot te-roll, * bante-roll, 

s. [Etyniulogy doubtful.) 

Her. : The same as crawpcf (q.v.). 


* bot -er-S^e, «. [Buttery.] (Prompt Pbm) 

Velarium, boteria, plnoemaculum [promfr 
tuarium, P-V — Prompt. Parv. 

* bo tew, s. [From 0. Fr. boteau.) A kind 
of large boot. 

" Botew. Cotumus botuta, erepUaS— Prompt. Farm. 

both, * botbe, * boathe, * bathe, * bethe, 
* bo'-then, * bo-thene, *bd‘-thyn(£nff.), 
baitb, * bathe, * bayth, * bald (Scotch), 
pro. t a.,& conj. [In IceL bathir, btrthi ; Sw. 
bcula; Dan. baade ; Moeso-Gotb. bajot ks ; Dut 
& (N. H.)Ger. beide ; O. II. Ger. ptde.) Tu r o 
taken together. 

H It is opposed to the distributives either = 
one of two, and neither = none of two. (Prof. 
Bain.) 

A. As pronoun : 

“ During hi# ride home, he only Mid. wife and bairn 
oaith, mother And son bairh — &air to abidd I 
Scott : Guy Mannertng^ ch. 

B. As adjective : 

•‘Both the proofs are c itADt" —STuiissp. ; Merry 
hive*, v. &. 

C. As conjunction (followed by and): It Is a 
conjunction with a certain disjunctive force, 
i.e. y separating the two conjoined members 
and bringing each into prominence. 

"• • • that all they which dwelt In Asia heard th* 
word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greek*."— Act# 
xix. 19. 

” That bot he his soule and eek heuiself offende" 
Chaucer: C. T. t 3|067. 
“That are both his and mine.* 

^ _ Shakes p : Afacb , U1 L 

* bothe, *. [Booth.] 

* botli-em, s. [Bottom.] 

* both'-em-les, a. [Bottomless.] 

* both-en, s. [Cf. A.S. bothsn = rosemary ; 
darnel (5omner).] 

Bot. : A composite plant. Chrysanthemum, 
segetum. 

^ "White bo then. Chrysanthemum ieucanthe- 
mum. 

both'-er (Eng.), # bath’-«r (5c.), v.t. & i. 
[Etym. unknown; the'firet examples known 
occur in tbe writings of T. Sheridan, Swift, and 
Sterne. Wedgwood suggests connection with 
jiother, and Dr. Murray asks if bother could be 
an Anglo-Irish corruption of that word.] 

A. Trans. : To tease, to vex, or nnnoy one 
by making continual noise, by dwelling on tha 
same subject, by continued solicitation, or in 
any other way. 

“ With the din of which tube tny head you eo bother. 
That 1 scarce can distinguish my right ear from 
t'other.” Suifl. 

B. Intrans. : To make many words. 

“ The auld cuidnien. aboDt the grace. 

Free side to side they bother.’ 

Burns : The Holy Fair. 

both -er, s. [From bother, v. (q.v.).] The aot 
of rallying, or tearing, by dwelling on tha 
same subject (Colloquial.) 

bo-tber-a'-tion, *. [From Eng. bother, and 
sutr. -ofton.] Tha act of making bother. 

( I'm Igar.) 

both-ered, pa. par. & a. [Bother, r.) 
bo th-er-ing, pr. par. (Bother, r.] 
*both'-ie, s. [Bothy.] (Scotch.) 
bothil, s. [Both uu] 


♦ bothne, * both'-ene, s. [Low Lat. botiiena 
= a barony, or territory ; Arm. bot = a tract 
of land.] (ScofcA.) 

1. A park in which cattle are fed and in 
closed (Skene.) 

2. A barony, lordship, or sheriffdom. 

"Jtlfi statute And ordained, that the Kiug'e Mute, 

that Is, the Kings court of Ilk Bothcne. that la of ilk 
echirefledome, salt* halden within fourtie dale*.”— 
Skene: AuU. Reg. Dav. 

# botli-om, * botli-um, 4 bofh-e-um, s. 

[From Fr. 6o« fo r = luiiton, bud, germ.] [Bar* 
ton.] A bud, i*nrticnlarly of a rase. 

" Of the bothom the swete odour.* 

The Ilomaunt trf the Bos*. 

** That nyght and day from hlr *he *talle 
Bothom* and roses over idle." 
w fbid 

* botTi-on, v.t . [Button, v.) 

“ Bothon clothys {botonyn, K. boton, P,). Bolono. 
fibula." — Prompt, Parr. 

both ren'-chy-ma, s. [From Or. jSofyos 
(botnros) = a pit, and ryxv/xa (enghtima) = ad 


t&te, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pots 
or, wore, W9lf, worlL. who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjhrian* se, c© = e; ey=a. qu = kw. 


infusion ; eyWai (enghco) = to pour in ; *v(eri), 
and (ched) ~ to pour.] 

Boi. : Pitted tissue, called alao porous tissue 
or basiform tissue, or dotted ducts, and by 
Morren Tapbreochyrna. It consists of tnbes 
which, when viewed under high microacopie 
power, seem full of holes, which, however, are 
only little pits in the thickness of the lining. 
It is of twu kinds, articulatvJ aud coutiuuous 
bothrenchyma. The former is well seen when 
its tubes are cut across in a cane or other 
woody-looking endogen; the lattpr consists of 
long, slender, interrupted pitted tubes, found 
ofteu in connection with spiral vessels in the 
roots of plants. What Llndlcy called granular 
woody tissue he ultimately redoced under the 
second of these types of bothrenchyraa. 

both ri-o-$eph-al-us, s. [From Gr. po9- 

pCov (bothrit/n) = a small kind of ulcer, dimifl. 
of J69no<; (bothros) ss a hole, a pit, and we^aAij 
(kephale) =the head.] 

Zool. : An intestinal worm belonging to the 
cIjlss Sculecida, and the order Txuiada or 
Cestoidea. Baihriocepkalus latu s is the Kus* 
aian U]>eworm. 

both ro-den'-droa, j. [From Gr. 069po<; 
{bothros) = a pit, and S&tfpoi' (dendron) = a 
tree.] 

Paheont . ; A tree with dotted stems found in 
the coal measures. 

'bo th ill, * bo tb-ie, * bo’th-el, bud- 
die, s. [Dut. buidet — a purse, because it 
bears goals or goldins = gold coins ; gulden, a 
punniug allusion to its yellow flowers. Cf. 
AVeL bvthell = rotundity ; a bottle, a blister.] 

Bat. : An old English name for the plant 
genus Chrysanthemum. 

% Chrysanthemum eegetum is still called 
buddle in East Anglia. 

" B-nheL bu<{<V«, chrytanthvmtcm, Bot hud, bothel, 
vaccini-t. — Prompt, Parv. 

* both-um, s. [Bottom.] 

bo’th-y, bo th-fo, * bftth'-fe, * boo'th-ie, 

*. & a. [From Icel. budh; Gael, buth = a 
hut, a booth, a tent ; both = a flask, a but ; 
hot = a house.] [Booth.] (Scutch.) 

A. As substantive: 

c 1. Gen. : A booth, a cottage, a hovel 

2. Specially : 

(1) A wooden hut. 

44 F.ire the# welt, my native cot, 

l Bothy of the birltcn tree * 

JucobUe Relict. 1L 189. 

(2) A summer shieling. (Johnson.) 

(3) A hut of boughs or other material built 
for the purpose of banting. 

(4) A place where agricultural labourers are 
lodged upou a farm. 

B. As adjective: Of which botbiea are the 
essential feature. 

If The bothy system : The system of lodging 
farm labourers in bothies. Whether thia is 
the best method of housing them has been a 
nmttor of public discussion. The Rev. Dr. 
Hegg, of Edinburgh, has been oue of the 
greatest opponents of bothies. 

* bo - tic, s. [Booty.] 

* bot'-il er, *bot'-lere, a [Bctler.] (Chau- 
cer: C. T., 16,620.) (Prompt. Parv.) 

m bot-lne, 5 . [From Fr. toMiiw = a half-boot, 
a buskin.] A buskin. (0. Scotch.) 

* bot Inge, pr. par. & *. (Boor ( 1 ), r.] 

* bot less, * bute-lesso, a. [Bootless.] 

* bot -me (1), s. [Bottom.] 

” Botin#, or fuiutauiuut (botym, P.). Ba^lt." - 
Prompt. Parv. 

** And in tho jxuine* botrn* ho hath It Ifitt" 

Chauctr: C. T., 10,249. 

* botmo (2), $. [O. Fr. bouton, baton = a but- 
ton, a ball.] 

'* Hot m* of thredo, infra in dowchon, or dowe 
(So/jm, P J."— Prompt, Parv. 

* b otmo -1 o s, o. [ Botto m L ias. ] 

* bot' non, t*.f. [Boten, Boot (l)» v.] To 
Letter, to cure, to amend, lo repair. 

" Bllsful for thel were Intnrd “ 

William of Palnrns, 1,085, 

* bdt'-nlngo, pr. par. & a. [Botnen.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tho verb.) 


bothxiocephalus— bottle 
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B. As subst. : Amendmeat, healing. 

• bot'-ome, a. [Bottom.] 

* bot-ort, a. [Button.] 

* bot-on, * bot-on-yn* v.L (Prompt Parv.) 

• bot-dfrre, a. [Botaurur] A bittern. 

“ Bufoxcr#, byrdo ( botore , K- P.) Onocroculu*. boto- 
riut, C F."— Prompt. Parv. 

bot-roph-lS. s. [From Gr. (botrus) = 

a eluster or bnnen of grapes, 6 <£t.s (aphis) = a 
serpent (?). ] 

Bot. : A rjeiius of Renuncukcem (Crow- 
foots), allied to Cimiriiuga aud Actoa. Its 
roots are used In America as an antidote to 
tho bite of tli© rattlesnake. 



bot-rycb -i-iim, a. [Gr. jSorpv? (&ofrva) = a 
bunch of grapes, to which the branched 
clusters of capsules bear some resemblance.] 
But. : A genus of ferns belonging to the 
order Ophiogloa- 
Eacere (Adderie 
Tongues). The 
capsules, which 
are sub-globoaa 
and sessile, are 
clustered at tba 
margin and on 
one side of a pin- 
nated rachis ; the 
frond ia pinnate, 
with lunate pinnae 
and forked veins. 

Bot rych lum Inna- 
ria , or Common 
Moon wort, occurs 
in dry mountain 
pastures in Bri- 
tain and else- 
where. B. virgin - 
tcMm.au American 
species, is called 
the Rattlesnake 
Fern, from its growing in sucb places as those 
venomous repliles frequent. 


BOTRYCH1UM. 

J, Botrychium htnarin. _ 
Barren pinnule. 3k Portion 
of fertile pinnule 


bot-ryr-li-dse, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. 60 - 

tryllus (q.v.).] 

Zool : A family of mnlluseoids belonging to 
the order Aseidiae. and containing the com- 
pound Ascidians, that is, those which, umted 
together by their mantles, rise generally in 
stellate form round a common canal. All 
are marine. 


The an h-ordcr is named also HypbomyoaU* 
(q.v.). 

b#-tryte‘, s. [In Ger. botryt, from Gr. 

(botrus) = a cluster of grapes, and suffix -iU 
(3/m.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Botryogen (q.v.). 

bo-try'-tis, «. [From Gr. p&rpvs (botrus) = a 
cluster of grapes. ] 

Bot. : A genus of fungi, with* clusters of 
miuute globular seeds or seed-vessels. They 
grow on rotten herbaceous stems, decaying 
fungi, living leaves, and similar localities. 
The muscadine disease which destroys so 
many silk-worms is caused by one species, 
liolrylis bussiana. B. injectane, which causes 
the potato disease, is now removed to the 
genus Peronospora (q.v.). (Trtas. qf Dot.) 

bots, a. pi. [Bot.] 

*bott, * botte, con;. [But.] (Morte Arthurs ) 

bott, bot, s. & a. [Bot.] 
bott- hammer, &. 

Flax-u'orhing : A wooden mallet with a 
fluted face, used in breaking flax npon tha 
floor to remove the boon. 

* botto (l), a. [Bat.] 

11 botte (2), s. [Boat.] 

bot -tel (1), a. [0. Fr. hotel , dimin. of botte = 
a bunch or bundle ; Gael. boiteaL ] A bundla 
of hay. (Stormonth.) 

* bot-tel (2), «. [Bcutei.] 

* botte-ler, a. [Butler] 

* botte-ral, a. 

Her. : [Boteroll.] 

Bott -ger (6 aa e), s . & a. [The person re. 
fei red to was a Saxon manufacturer, by whom 
the ware called after him was first made.] 

A. A a subst. : The person alluded to in the 
etymology. 

B. As adj. : Made by Bbttger. 

Bottger-ware, s. The white porcelain 
of Dresden. Jlade originally by Bottger, of 
Saxonjq in imitatiou of the Chinese. It is 
now made in the old castle, ouee the resi- 
dence of the Saxon princes, at Jfeisseu on the 
Elbe, fifteeo miles below Dresden. 


bSt-ryl'-liis, s. [Mod. Lat. Dimin. formed 
from Gr. porpvs (botrus) = a cluster of grapes. ] 
Zool. : A genus of mollnseoids, tl\e typical 
one of tbe family Bntryllidjv (q.v.X The 
individuals are of an ovoid form, but are 
uuited in radiated bunches. They are found 
on seaweeds, 

bot' ry-6-gen, s. [From Gr. fJorpvc (botrus) 
= a cluster of grapes, and yun'aui (gen nod) =; 
to beget, to engender.] 

3ft/i. ; A monoclinic, translucent mineral, 
with a hardness of 2 — 2‘5, a sp.gr. of 2'U39, a 
vitreous lustre colour, and hyacinth-red as 
tbe normal colour, though yellow specimens 
also occur. Compos. : Sulphate of protoxide 
of iron, 19; sulphate of sesquioxide, 4S3; 
and water, 32 7 = 1U0 ; or sulphuric acid, 
36*53— 37‘87 ; sesquioxidc of iron, 24*77— 
2 <3*50 ; magnesia, 5*69—3*95 ; lime, 0*91—2*70, 
and water, 30—90. It occurs in a copper 
mine nt Fahlien, in Sweden. (Dana.) 

bot-r^-oid\ a. [From Gr. PoTpvs (ho(rtis) = a 
eluster of grapes, and e76o? (cid>*s) = form, 
shape.] In form resembling a bunch of 
grapes. 

•‘Th# onWii# Jji thick net with ftofrt/oH efflorescen- 
clem, or email knulw, yelh»w, bluish, aud purple, all of 
anhluing mctnlllck hue.* — Woodwanl. 

bot-ry-oi -dal, o. [Eng. botryoid ; -a^ (Min.. 
(L*c.).J The same a&botryoid (q.v.). (Phillips.) 

bot 6 lite, s. [In Ger. botrijolith, botrio- 
lit. From Gr. porpvs (botrus) a eluster of 
grapes, and Ai Sen (litha$) = a stone. 1 
Min. : A variety of Datolite or Dathollte 
(q.v.). It Is so ealit'd from the botryoidal sur- 
face of Its radiated columnar structure. It 
Is found nt Arendal, In Norway. 

bob ta‘- 96 -fe, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. ?;of- 
rytis (i\.v.) t and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suffix -acc<r.] 
Bot.. : A division of fungi containing the 
Species popularly called Blights aud Mildews. 


bot -ting, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Metallurgy : The act of restopping the tap* 
ping-hole of a furnace after a part of its charge 
has beea allowed to flow therefrom. The 
plug ia a cooical mass of clay on the end of a 
woodeo bar. 

bot -tie (1), * bdt'-telle, * boV-eUe, - hot- 
el, s. k a. [In Sw. bvtdj ; Icel. pytln ; Ger. 
& Fr, bouteille ; Gael, tohi/; AVel. jotel (thesa 
two last being from Eng.?); Norm. Fr. bu- 
tuille; Frov. botdla\ bp. botello, ootilhi = a 
bottle ; botija z= an earthen jar \ Port botelha ; 
ltal. bottiglia ; Low Lat. bulicula, bot ilia, 
puticla ; Mnhratta boodhule, booilhula = a 
leathern bottle.] [Boot (2), $.] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Literally : A vessel witb a relatively small 
neck adapted to hold liquids. The first bottlea 
were of leather (Josh. ix. 4.) Such leathern 
bottles are mentioned by Homer, Herodotus, 
and Virgil, being in use among the Greeks, 
Egyptians, and Romans, rs they still are in 
Sixain, Sicily, Africa, and the East Earthen- 
ware bottles followed (Jer. xiii. 12) ; these are 
generally furnished with haudles, and are 
called flasks. Modern bottles are chiefly of 
glass, and glass bottles have been found nt 
Pompeii. They are blown into the requisite 
shape, the whole process of munipulaliorr 
being divided among six j>ersoiis. 

” But ell# ve»*c!le. Vtcr, ofcfta.**— Prompt. Parv. 

*• Tlie •Itephenl* kouifly curdm. 

Ills cold thin drluk out of hi* leather botit*. 

It far bryoDd « priuccli delicate*.’" 

Shaketp . ; S Urn. ■*/., IL 5 

M He throw Into tho enemy** shq'O «*xthcu bottl#* 
filled wltli •crjwnt!!. which put the crew In dUorvler.'* 
— ..4r6w//i>K»t •>« Coins. 

IL Figuratiirly : 

1 . Anything like a bottle. 

r Blur Bottle : [Bluefottle.] 

White Bottle: A plant, .'u/ctk in/lata 

2. As much liquor as can be held in one 
bottle. 


boll, bo^; pdtlt, jd^rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-cian. -tian = shRn. -tlon, -sion =s shun; -tion, -§ion zliun. -tious, -alous, -clous = ahus. -die, -tie, Ac. = del, -tcL 
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bottle— bottom 


" Six bottles apiece had well wore out the night.” 
Burnt: The Whittle. 

B« .4$ adjective : Pertaining to such a vessel 
or anything similar. (Bee the compounds.) 

* bottle-ale, s.k a. 

A* As substantive : Bottled ale. 

a ’* Selling cheese and prune*, 

And retail'd bottle-al«." 

Beaum. ft Fl-et. : Captain. 

B. adject ire : Pertaining to bottled ale. 

‘The Myrmidons are no bottle-ale housee." — Shakesp,: 
Twelfth Sight. ii. 3. 

bottle-boot, s. A leather case to hold a 
bottle while corking. 

bottle-brush, bottle brush, s. & cl 

A. As substantive : 

] , (ten. : A brush with which to clean 
bottles, or anything similar. 

2. Bot.: A plant, Equisetum arvense. (Prior.) 

B, As adjective: Pertaining to such a brush. 

Bottle-brush Coralline , Bottle brush Coralline . 

Zool. : The calyptoblastic hydroid, ThuU 

aria Thuia. It has a waved stem, with the 
branches diehotomously divided, the cells 
adpressed or imbedded in the sides of the 
brandies. It is fairly common on British 
aud European coasts. 

bottle-brushing, n. & s. 

Bottle - brushing machine : A device for 

cleansing the interior of bottles. The brushes, 
fixed on a rotating shaft, are inserted into the 
bottles, and rotation imparted by means nf 
tlio treadle. The operator may take a bottle 
in each hand, cleansing two at once. 

bottle-hump, s. The Bittern. (Ogilvie.) 
bottle-case, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A case for bottles. 

B. -4s adj. : Pertaining to such a case. 

Bottle-case loom : A machine in which the 

' wicker cover is placed upon demijohns and 
carboys. This is, however, almost entirely 
done by hand, and is the work of a basket- 
maker. 

bottle-charger, s. An apparatus for 
charging bottles with a liquid under pressure, 
as, for instance, with air containing carbonic 
acid, and with a graduated amount of syrup. 

bottle-companion, s. A companion 
over the pottle ; a companion who drinks 
with one. 

•’ Sam, who is a very good bottle-companion, baa been 

the diversion ot his friends."— Additvn. 

bottle-faucet, s. A fau- 
cet adapted to the uses of a 
bottle. Sometimes it has a 
threaded hollow stem to trans- 
fix the cork. 

bottle-filler, s. An appa- 
ratus for filling bottles. [Bot- 

TLINQ-MACHINE.] 

• bottle-fish, s. 

Ichthyol. A fish, Saccophar* 
ynx ampulaceus , like a leathern 
bottle, witb a very long linear 
tail. The bottle-like portion 
of the animal can be inflated. 

Ii occurs in the Atlantic, but 
is rare. 

t bottle-flower, s. 

Bot . : A plant, Centaurea 
cyanus. 

bottle - friend, s. A 

drinking friend, whose at- 
tachment to one is manifested chiefly by 
drinking with him. (Johnson.) 

bottle-glass, S. The glass of which 
bottles are made. It is composed of sand and 
alkali. 

bottle-gourd, s. 

Bot. : A gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris, called 
also the White Pumpkin. The Hindoos culti- 
vate it largely as an article of food. There 
are several varieties. One is the Sweet Bottle- 
gourd ; another is used as a buoy in swimming 
across Indian rivers, transporting baggage, Ac. 

bottle-head, s. 

Zool : A Cetacean, Hyperoodon bidens. 

bottle-holder, a. 

1. 0/ persons : 

(1) Lit . : One who bolds a bottle to refresh 
a pugili3t, to whom he is second or supporter. 


(2) Fig. : Any one who seconds another in 
an enterprise. 

t The late Lord Palmerston once applied 
the term to himself in an electoral passage at 
arms with a butcher at Tiverton, and the 
nickname stuck to him in some of the comic 
periodicals for a time. 

2. 0/ things: An adjustable tool for grasp- 
ing the bottle by its base while finishing the 
top. 

bottle-imp, a. An imaginary imp in- 
habiting a bottle. 

"... the letter would polsoa ray very existence, 
like the bottle-imp, untU I would transfer It to some 
person truly qualified to receive ft." — Do Quince y : 
Works (2nd ed.f, i. 106. 

bottle-jack, s. 

1. Culinary apparatus : A roasting-jack of a 
bottle shape, suspended in front of a fire, and 
giving a reciprocating rotation to the meat 
which depends therefrom. It is operated by 
clock-work mechanism. 

2. A form of lifting-jack, so called from its 
resembling a bottle in shape. 

bottle-maker, bottle maker, s. A 

maker of bottles. 

bottle-moulding, s. 

Glass-making : The act or art of moulding 
glass. The process is adopted with most 
kinds of merchantable bottles of staple kinds. 
The bulb of glass on the end of the blow-tube 
is partly expanded, aud then placed between 
the parts of an iron mould which is open to 
receive it. The parts are closed and locked, 
and the bulb then expanded by the breath to 
completely fill the mould. (Knight.) 

bottle-nose, bottlenose, s. A Ceta- 
cean, the Bottle-nosed Whale (Hyperoodon 
bidens). 

Immediately after Mr. John Bright entered 
Mr. Gladstone’s government in 1868, becom- 
ing President of the Board of Trade, a corre- 
spondent in Naira petitioned him to give 
Government aid in destroying bottle-nosed 
whales, which, he alleged, were very destruc- 
tive to herrings. The reply of Mr. Bright was 
unfavourable. 

*• A species of whales, called Bottlenoset, have some- 
times nm a ground during the tide of ebb, been taken, 
and oil extracted from them." — P. flow: Dumbarton. 
Statist. Acc., iv. 406. 

bottle-nosed, a. Having a nose nar- 
row at the base and protuberant towards the 
apex. 

*'Oh, mistress ! I have the bravest, gravest, secret, 
subtile, bottle-noted knave to my master, that over 
gentleman had." — Marlowe: The Jew of Malta. Lii. a 

Bottle-nosed Whale. [Bottle-nose.] 

bottle-pump, s. A device for withdraw- 
ing the fluid contents of a vessel without 
pouring. This is done by compressing an 
elastic bulb, which drives air into tbe bottle, 
expelling the liquid through the pipe and 
nozzle. 

bottle-rack, s. A rack for storing bottles. 
The rests are so arranged that by inserting 
the bottles alternately neck and butt, a 
greater number may be stored within a given 
space. The hinged frame is for the purpose 
of securing the bottles io place during trans- 
portation. 

* bottle-screw, * bottle screw, s. A 

corkscrew. 

"A good butler always breaks off the point of hla 
bottlescrew in two days, by trying which is hardest, 
the point of tbe screw or the neck of the bottle." — 
Swift. 

bottle-stone, bottlestone, s. 

Min. : A variety of Obsidian (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) 

bottle-stopper, s. A device for closing 
the mouths of bottles. It usually consists of 
a cork and a means of holding it in place 
against the pressure of the bottle’s contents. 
In some cases a composition is substituted 
for the cork. 

t bottle-swagger, s. Swagger produced 
by imbibing the contents of the bottle. 

" When at his heart he felt the dagger. 

He reel'd his wonted bottle-swagger.” 

Burnt : Tam Satntorit Elegy. 

bottle-tit, s. 

Ornith. : A name for a bird, Parus caudatus. 

bottle-tom, bottle tom, $. 

Ornith. : One of the names for a bird, the 
Long- tailed Tit-mouse (Parus caudatus). 


bottle-washer, s. A device for cleansing 

the interior of bottles. 

* bot'-tle (2), * bot -el, s. [From O. Fr. hotel ; 
dimin. of botte = a bunch, a bundle ; Wei. 
potel.) [Bottle (2), r.) A bundle of hay or 
straw. 

** Methlnks I have a great desire to a bottle qfhay: 
good hay. sweet hay, hath no fellow. Shakesp. : Midi, 
flight's Dream, Iv. L 

bot'-tle (1), V.t. [From bottle (1), «.] To put 
into a bottle, to enclose or confine within a 
bottle. 

“ You may bave it a most excellent cyder royal, to 
drink or to bottle.” — Mortimer. 

“ When wine is to be bottled off. wash your hottles 
Immediately before you begin, but be sure not todrain 
them.” — Swift. 

bot'-tle (2), v.t. [From bottle ( 2), s. In Fr. &of- 
teler = to bind hay; Wei. potelu.] To make 
up straw in small parcels or “windlms.” 

(Scotch.) 

bot '-tied (1), pa. par . [Bottle (1), t?.] 

*• Their, prison’d in a parlour snug and small, 

Like bottled wasps upon a southern wall" 

Cowper : Retirement. 

bot'- tied (2), pa. par. [Bottle (2), v.] 

bot’-tling (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Bottle (1), r.J 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£ participial adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of pour- 
ing into a bottle, or enclosing within a bottle. 
” ... . and inspected. 

At annual bottlingt. corks selected.” 

T. Wart on : Progr. of Discontent. 

bottling-machine, $. A machine for 
filling bottles and corking them. 

bottling -pliers, s .pi. Pliers specifically 
adapted for fastening wires over the corks and 
necks of bottles and for cutting oflf the surplus. 

bot'-tling (2), pr. par., a.,&x. [Bottle (1), r.] 

* b Ot-t OCk, S. [ B OTTOCK. ] 

bot'-tom, * bot'-tome, * bot'-ome, * bot- 
im, * bot’-ym, * bot -cm, * bot'-un, 

* bot'-um, * bo'-them, * bo -thorn, 

* bo’-thum, * bot-me (Eng.), bot -tom, 

* bod'-dum (Scotch), s. & a. [A.S. botm = a 

bottom; lcel. & O. Icel. bofn; Sw. botten; 
Dan. bund ; O. Dan. bodn ; O.S. bodom ; 
Dut. bodem; (N. H.) Ger. boden; M. H. Ger. 
botkm; O. H. Ger. podum, podam ; Gael, bonn 
= a sole, a foundation ; Ir. bonn — the sole of 
the foot ; Wei. bon = stem, l>ase, stock ; Fr. 
fond ; Sp. & Ital. fondo; Port, fundo; Lat 
fundus — the bottom of anything ; Gr. irvBp.\}v 
(puthmen) = the bottom of a cup, of the sea, 
or of anything, the same as (buthos) — 

the depth ; Mahratta bood = the bottom of 
anything. Skeat cites Vedic Sanscr. budhna 
t= depth.] [Fundament.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Gen. : The lowest part of anything. 

" .... at the bottom of the altar.”— Lev. v. St, 

In thia sense it is opposed to the fop. 

"And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from 
the top to the bottom."— Mark xv. 38. 

(2) Specially : 

(a) The circular baae of a cask, of a cup, 
saucer, or other vessel. 

"... barrels with the bottoms knocked out 
—Macaulay : Iftst. Eng., ch. xiii. 

" But. said the guide, it will do if taken up and put 
into a vessel that ia sweet and good : for then the dirt 
will sink to the bottotn, and tbe water by itself come 
out more clear.”— Bunyan : P. P., pt. it 

(h) The bed or channel of the ocean, a lake, 
a river, or the situation of the water imme- 
diately in contact with it 

"... now it ia impossible on a moderately shallow 
bottom, which alone ia favourable to most living 
creatures.” — Darwin: Voyage rourui the World (e<£ 

1870), ch. xvt, p. 345. 

(c) The lowest part of a valley, a dale, a 
hollow, low ground. 

*’ Broun muris kythit thare wisslnyt mossy hew, 
Bank, bray and boddum bl&nscliit wox and bare." 

Doug. : Virgil, 201, 7. 

** A narrow brook, by rushy banks couceal’d, 

Runs in a bottom, and divides the field." 

Cowvrr ; Reediest Alarm. 

(d) The seat, tbe hips, the posteriors. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of things material : 

(a) A ship, used by inetonomy for the hull 
in distinction from the masts. 



bottle- 

faucet. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there, pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrian, ®e* ce=e. ey = a. qu s= kw, 
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“My venture* are not tn one bo’fom trusted : 

Nor to one Jilace." s haketp : Mer. of Ven., 1. L 
** A h&whlimf vessel was he captain of. 

'Vith which such scathful grapple lid he make 
With the must noble bottom or our fleet." 

Xhukerj).: Twelfth Night, v. L 
(?») A ball of thread wound up together. 
•’This whole argument will bo like bottomt of thread 
close wound up."— //ticon. 

• silkworms finish their bottom » in about fifteen 
da ya.”— Mort l tn rr. 

(2) Of things not material . 

(0) That on which anything rests. In the 
example the metaphor correspond.? to — 

" So d«-ep, and yet so clear, we might hehoti 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold.” 

Dryden : Death of u very young Gentleman, 35, M. 

( b ) The foundation, the groundwork, the 
most important support. 

*' On this supposition my reasonings proceed, and 
cannot lie affected by objections which are for from 
being built on the same bottom." — Atterbury. ’ 

(c) Tlie deepest part. 

•* I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow."— Shaketp. : 
2 Hen. / 1*., ill. i 

M His projiosnls and arguments should with freedom 
be ex a mined to the bottom** — Locke. 

(d) The real support, tlie prime mover. 

" He wrote many tblues which are not published In 
his name : and was at the bottom of many excellent 
counsels, in which he did not appear.”— Addison. 

(e) A bound or limit beneath or in any 
direction. 

" But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness" Shaketp. : Macb., lv. 3. 
(/) A hazard, chance, or adventure ; in 
metaphor, that of embarkation on board a 
ship. [isee(l)«.] 

“He began to say, that himself and the prince were 
too much to venture m one bottom."— Clarendon. 

" We oie embarked with them on the same bottom, 
and must be partakers of their happiness or misery.” 
^Spectator. 

(3) Of a horse : Power of endurance. 

S. In special phrases : 

(1) At bottom : 

(a) Lit.: At the bottom of any material 
thing. 

" A drawer It chanced at bottom lined.” 

Cowprr : The Retired Cat, 

(b) Fit}. : Fundamentally, on lookiug how a 
superstructure of character, argument, Ac., 
is based. 

’’Over this argument from exjierience. which at 
bottom is his argument.”— Tyndall: Frag, qf Science, 
3rd ed. ( ill. 54. 

(2) Bottom of a lane : The lowest end of a 
lane. (Johnson.) 

(3) Bottom of beer : The grounds or dregs of 
beer. (Johnson.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Fori : A circular disc with boles to hold 
the rods in the formation of a gabion. 

2. Sh ipwrighting : The planks forming the 
floor of a ship’s hold. 

3. Ordnance: One of the plates by which 
grape or canister is built up into a cylinder 
suitable for loading into the gun. Cast-iron 
tops and bottoms for grape ; wrought-iron for 
canister. 

4. Mining (pi. bottoms) : The deepest work- 
ings. 

5. Metallurgy (pi. bottoms ) : Heavy and im- 
pure metallic products of refining, found at 
the bottom of the furnace iu some of the 
stages of the copper-smelting processes. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the lowest 
part of anything in a literal or figurative 
sense. 

bottom beds, $. pi. 

Geol. : A name sometimes given to the 
Loiigmyml rocks of Lower Cambrian strati- 
gmphical position. 

bottom dischargo, a. A o. 

Bottom - discharge water -wheel: A turbine 
from which the water is discharged at tlie 
bottom instead of at the sides. 

bottom fringe, s. A fringe at the bot- 
tom of a curtain, a cloud, or anything. (Lit. 

•MM) 

roof, the azure Dome, aud around me. for 
wftlU, four nziiru-llowlng curtains— namely, of the 
Four azure \Y 'hid* ml whoso botOim-friuget also I have 
•evil gliding. "—Carlyle Sartor Rrsartui. bk. 1L. ck lx. 

bottom glade, s. A glade in the lower 
part of a valley, u dale. 

" Tending my flocks hard by 1‘ the hilly crofts. 

That brow this hot tom-y lade . . " 

Milton : Comm 

bottom- grass, s. The luxuriant grass 
growing io a bottom or glade. 


” 8weet bottomrgrau and high delightful plain." 

Shaketp. ; Venut and A don it, m 

bottom-heat, s. Artificial temperature 
beneath the surface of the soil in a forcing- 
house. 

bottom-land, s. Alluvial land of which 
a bottom 19 composed. 

bottom-lift, s. 

Mining : The deepest lift of a mining- pump, 
or the lowest pump. 

bottom-plate, 5 . 

Printing : A plate of iron belonging to the 
mould of a printing-press, on which the car- 
riage is fixed. 

bottom-rail, s. 

Arch. : Tlie lowest horizontal rail of a 
framed door. 

bottom-rock, s. The atratum on whieh 
a coal-eeam reats. 

bottom-tool, s. 

Wood-turning : A turning-tool having a 
bent-over end, for cutting out the bottoma of 
cylindrical hollow work. 

t bot'-tom, v.t. & i. [From bottom , s. (q.v.). 
Id Dut. bodemen = to put a bottom to a caak.] 
A. Transitive: 

* 1. To base, to build up. Followed by on. 
(Lit. & Jig.) 

" Pride has a very strong foundation In the mind ; 
it is bottomed upon self-love."— Collier. 

’*The grounds upon which we bottom our reasoning, 
are hut a part ; something Is left out which should go 
into the reckoning "—Locke. 

•'Action is supposed to be bottomed upon principle." 
— Atterbury. 

2. To put a bottom upon a caak, into a 
chair, Ac. 

*3. To twist upon a “bottom” or ball. 
(Lit. <£ Jig.) 

” Therefore, as you unwind her love from him. 

Lest it should ravel Mid be good to none. 

You must provide to bottom it on me." 

Shaketp. : Two Gent, of Verona, 111. 2. 

B# Intrans . : To have as a bottom or basis ; 
to rest upon as its ultimate support. 

•'Find out upon wlmt foundation any proposition 
advanced, bottoms ; and observe the intermediate ideas 
by which it Js Joined to that foundation upon which 
It is erected."— Locke. 

H Machinery : Cogs are said to bottom when 
their tops impinge upon the periphery of the 
eo-aeting wheel. A piston which strikes or 
touches the end of its cylinder is said to 
bottom. 

bot tome d, pa. par. A o. [Bottom.] 

A. As past participle : In aenses corre- 
sponding to those of the verb. 

B. As participial adjective : Having a bot- 
tom of a particular character ; as, a flat- 
bottomed boat, a cane-bottomed chair. 

bot -tom ing, pr. par. t a., <£ s. [Bottom, v. 
(q.v).] 

A. & B. As pre.senf participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Civil engineering : 

(1) The foundation of a road-bed. 

(2) The act of laying a foundation for a road, 

2. Railroad engineering : Ballasting beneath 
and around ties 

bottoming hole, s. 

Glass-making: The open mouth of a fur- 
nace at which a globe of crown glass is ex- 
posed during the progress of its manufacture, 
in order to soften it and allow it to assurno an 
oblate form. 

bot-tom-less, a. [F,ng, bottom, and au(T. 
-less. In Sw. bottcnlbss ; Dan. bundlos; Dut. 
bod cm loos ; Her. bode nlos.} 

Strictly : Without bottom ; or, more loosely, 
fathomless in depth, though really having a 
bottom. Used— 

(1) Less jig. : Of plaees or things conceived 
of as without bottom, or as fathomless. 

", . . the beast thnt naceudeth out of the bottomlett 
pit . . "—Rev. \ 1. J. 

" Wickedness nmy well Ihj compared to a bottomlett 

C lt, Into which It Is easier to keep one* »e)f from fall- 
nr. than, betng fallen, to give one's self any stay from 
falling infinitely.*— Sidney. 

"... but all. were it only n withered leaf, works 
together with nil ; I* Write forward on the bottomlett. 
shoreless Hood of Action, and lives through perpetual 
metamorphose*. "—Carlyle: Sartor Hetartut, bk. L, 
ch. U. 


(2) More Jig. ; Of anything infinite in degree 
in time, or both, even though not closely re- 
sembling a pit, a vessel, or an ocean. 

"Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headloug flaming from th' ethereal sky 
To bottomless perdition. * Milton : p. L bk. L 

bot- tom most, a. [Eng. bottom; most. 1 
Noting that which ia at the very bottom ; 
lowest. 

bot'-tom ry, * hot -tom-ree, s. A a. [From 
Eng. bottom , and suffix -ry. In Sw. bod- 
meri; Dan. bodmerie; Dut. bodemei'y ; Ger, 
fcorfmerei.] 

A. As substantive. Comm. & Naut. Law: 
A contract by which the owner of a vessel 
borrows money on the security of the bottom 
or keel, by which, a part being put for the 
whole, is meant the ship itself. [Bottom, $., 
A., 2 (a) ] If the ship be lost the lender loses 
all his money. If, on the contrary, it returns 
in safety, he receives back the principal, with 
interest at any rate which may be agreed 
upon between the parties, and this was allowed 
to be the case even when the usury laws 
were in force. Bottomry is sometimes cor- 
rupted into bummaree. (See the compounds.) 

" A capitalist might lend on bottomry or on personal 
security : but. if he did so, he ran a great risk of losing 
iuterest and principal .''— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. 
xix. 

B. As adjective: Relating to such a con- 
tract; as bottomry bond, bottomry contract, 
bottomry money, Ac. 

* bot -toned, * bot -oned, a. [Old form of 

buttoned. See also Bottony.] 

Her. : Having bottonies, buttons, round 
buds, or knots, generally in threes. Essen- 
tially the same as treffed, i.e. trefoiled. 

bot -ton y, * bot -on e, * bot -ton-e, a. 

[From 0. F. botone (Mod. Fr. doitfoiwie) = fur- 
nished with huttona or buds ; O. Fr. bofoa 
= button, a bud ; Mod. Fr. 
bouton.] [Button.] 

Her . : A bud- like pro- 

jection, of which In general 
three are together. They 
may be seen ru the cross 
bottony, which is a cross 
each of the four extremi- 
ties of which terminates in cross bottony. 
tliree bud-like prominences. 

They present a certain remote resemblance to 
tbe leaf of a trefoil plant. 

botts, s. [Bot, $.] 

bot’-ul-I-form, a. [From Lst. botulus = a 
sausage, and forma = form, shape.] Sausage- 
shaped. (Henslow.) 

* bot'-um, * bot'-une (?), s. [Bottom.] 

(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bot un, $. [Button.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bo'-tun, v.t. [Boot, v . ; Bote, v.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* bot -urc (1), s. [Butter.] (Fromjrt. Pare.) 

* bot-ure (2), s. [Botaurus.] A bittern. 
(Morte Arthur, 189.) 

* bot -ur-fly C, s. [Butterfly.] ( Prompt . 

Parv.) 

' bot- wrythe, * bot e-wright, s. [From 

O. Eng. bot = boat, and wrythe = w right.] A 
shipbuilder, a shipmaster. (Promjd. Parv.) 

* bot wyn, s. [Button.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bot ym, s. [Bottom.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bot-yn, v.f. [Boot, v. ; Bote, r*.] (Prompt 
I'arv.) 

* bot-yll&O, s. [Bootino.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bot-yr, s. [Butter.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

bou$h, * bouche, * bouge, bowge, 

* budgo, s. IFr. bouche = mouth, . . . 
aperture.] 

L Ord. Ixxng. & Law. (Of all the forms 
given) : All allowance of food or drink, 

specially of the kind described in the phrase 
which follows. 

" . . . that brought bouge for a country lady or two, 
that fainted, ho said, with fasting, —/f. Jonton • 
JIatgue of Love Rett., vol. v., p. 404. 

r In the ordinances made at Eltliani, in tbe 
17th of Henry Y 1 1 1 . , under the title Bouche q f 



boil, b6jf ; ptJiit, Jo\^I; cat, ^cll, chorus, £hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = l, 
-clan, -tjan — ahan. -tion, sion = shun ; -tion, - §lon = zhun. -cious, tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -tie, Ac. = bol, teL 
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bouchet— boulden 


Court, the queen's maids of honour were to 
have, '‘for theire bouch in the morning, oue 
chet lofe, one manchet, two gallons of ale, 
dim' pitcher of wiue." P. 164. 

Bouch , Boucke of Court, t Bouche in Court : 
An allowance ofrmeat or drink to a servant or 
attendant in a palace. (Minsheu £ Kersey.) 
A certain allowance of provision from the 
king to his knights aad servants who at- 
tended him on a military expedition. (JFhur- 
ton.) 

** They had bouch of court (to wit, meat and drink), 
and great wages of sixpence by the day .“—Slowe : Bur* 
vey of Loivlon, bl. 4to, sign. C. C., 2. 

. with a goinl allowance of djet, a bouche In 
court as ae use to call it."— Puttenham : Art of Eng- 
lish Porsie, Lk. L, ch. xxvii. (.Varex) 

2. Tech. (Of the form bouchc only ) ; 
Ordnance: A cylinder of copper in which 
the vent of a piece of ordnance is drilled. It 
lias an exterior screw-thread cut on it, so that 
it may be rerfiovcd when the vent becomes 
worn, or a uew bouche substituted. 

bdu-chet (t silent), s. [Fr. bouchet.) 

Hurt. : A kind of pear. 

* bou' piling, s. [Busrino.] 

Mech. : The gun-metal bushing of a block- 
sheave arouod the pin-hole. 

•boucht (1), * bought, v.t. [Icel. buhta; 
Ger. biicken = to bend, to bow, to stoop.] To 
fold dowa. (Jamieson.) 

bouoht (2), v.t. [From houcht = a fold.] To 
emlose in a fold. (Scotch.) 

* boncht (1)» * bought (1), a. & a. [Bight.] 

(Scotch.) 

boucht-knot, s. A ruaning knot ; one 
that can easily be loosed, in consequence of 
the cord being doubled. {Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

boucht (2), bought (2), s. [Bught.] A 

sheepfold. (Scofch.) 

* bouch t'-iAg (ch guttural), pr. par. [Boociit.] 

bouchting -blanket, s. A small blan- 
ket, spread across a feather-bed, the ends 
being pushed io uader the bed at both sides. 

bouchting-time, boughting-time, 

«. That time in the eveaing when the ‘ewes 
are milked. (Scotch.) 

“ O were I but a shepherd swain f 
To feed uiy flock beside thee, 

At boughting time to leave the plain, 

In milking to abide thee." 

Katherine Qgie : UercCs CoU., i. 216. 

bouck, v. t. [Buck.] (Scotch.) 
bouck-irig, s. [Buckino.] (Scotch.) 

* bond, pret. of v. [Boot.] (Scotch.) Were 
fated. 

“To save thir souls, for they bond die." 

Border Minstrelsy, iii, 140. (Jamieson.) 

* boud, * bowde, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 
A weevil breeding in malt. (Johnson) 

“ Boiode, malte-worme {boude of malte . . .) Gurgu- 
lio.”— Prompt. pan. 

boudoir (pron. bood’-war), s. <fca. [Fr. 
boudoir; from bonder = to maaifest chagrin to.] 

A. As substan. : An elegant cabinet con- 
nected with the apartments of a lady to which 
she may retire when sbe wishes to he alone. 

B. As adjective : Fitted for a boudoir ; such 
as are seen in ladies' boudoirs. 

. . in her graceful treatment of little boudoir 
subject*, . . .‘—Times, Uct. 30. 1675. 

* bou-el, * bou-ell, * bou-elle, s. & v. 

[Bowel.] 

*bouf, s. [Beef.] (William of Palerne, 1,849.) 

bou -gain Vil-lae-a, s. [From Bougainville, 
the eniiuent French* navigator, who, hetweeu 
the years 1766 aud 1769, circumnavigated the 
globe. J 

Bot. : A genus of Nyctagiuaceae (Nyctagos). 
BougninviUcea speciosa and glabra grow in 
British gardens. B. speciabilis is a climbing 
shrub or small tree from tropical South Amer- 
ica. (Treas. of Bot.) 

bou-gar^i, 5. pi. [From A.S. bugan, beogan 
— to bend. Or from Lincolnshire difdect 
bulkar = a beam. (Jamieson-.).] [Balk.] 
Cross spars, forming part of the roof of a 
cottage, used instead of laths, on which wat- 
tling or twigs are placed, and above these 
sods, and theu the straw or thatch. (Scotch.) 


“ With hangars of bands tiny Left blew cappls, 
Quliill tbay of beruia iniulo briycis." 

i'Kr. K irk, st. 14. 

b6ilge, *b(S^rge, v.i. [Bulge.] To swell 
out. 

“Their ahip boused . . .’’—Hackluyt. 

bouge (I), * bowgc, S. [Compare Fr. bouge = 
a middle of a barrel or cask.] 

Naut. : A rope fastened to the middle of a 
sail to make it stand closer to the wind. 

bouge (2), 3. [Budge.] (B. Jonson : Masques 
of Court.) 

* bouge (3), * borage, s. [0. Fr. boge, bouge ; 
Lat, bulga.] [Bulge.] A swelling, a heap. 

“ Bowgc. Bulga.” — Prompt. Pan. 

* bdu-ger-on, s. [Fr. fcoiifliroit.] A sodo- 
mite. 

** If tlier be cartel or cir.ee 
tVherymie that ony bougerotis be." 

Jlomaunt of the Rose. 

* bou-get, s. [From Fr. bougette = a budget, 
a small bag; dimiu. of bouge = a budget, a 
bag.] [Budget.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A budget. 

“ With that out of bis bonnet forth he drew 
Great store of treasure, therewith him to tempt.* 
Spenser: F. Q.. III. x. 29. 

II. Her. : The representation of a vessel for 
carrying water. 

bough (gh silent), * bughe, * boe, * bowe, 
* bouh, * boghe, v b6gh, * bog, s. [A S. 

bop = aa arm, a shoot ; boh — au arm, a back, 
a shoulder, a branch, a bough ; O. I cel. bdgr 
— the shoulder of an animal, . . . ; Sw. bog — 
the shoulder ; O. H. Ger. puac — the shoulder. 
Skeat points out its affinity to Gr. trijxv? 
(pechus) = the forearm, and Sansc. bahus = 
the arm.] A large arm or branch of a tree. 

1. Literally : 

*’ Every soldier was to put a green bough in his hat" 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. Figuratively : 

“All the fowls of heaven made their nests In his 
bough*, aud under his branches did all the beasts of 
the field bring forth their young."— Ezek. xxxL 6. 

* boughen, v.i. & l. [Bow, r.] 

bought, * bough te (proa, bat), pret. & pa. 
par. o/buy (q.v.;. [In Dut. bocht.] 

" Like Dian's kiss, unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself, but is not bough*. ” 

Longfellow : Emlymion. 

Bought and sold notes. 

Among brokers: A note rendered to a party 
with whom tha broker has made a fiaancial 
transaction, giviug particulars of the purchase 
or. sale, as entered in his books. 

bought (1), s. [Boucht.] 

* bought (2) (gh sileut), s. [In Dut. bogt ; Sw., 
Dan., & L. Ger. bugt = a bead, a turoiag, a 
cod.] [Bight.] 

1. A twist, a link, a knot 

“Immortal verse, 

Such 03 the melting soul may pierco. 

In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked sweetness, long drawn out" 

Milton: V Allegro. 

2. A flexure. 

" The flexure of the Joints is not the same in elephants 
aa in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto those of a 
man ; the bought of the fore-legs not directly hack- 
ward. " — Broume : Vulgar Errours. 

3. Tha part of a sling which contaias the 
stoue. 

bought, boucht (gh, ch guttural), v.t. [From 
bought , s. (q.v.).] To enclose in a fold. (Used 
of ewes for milkiag.) (Scotch.) 

" At milking heasta. »ud steering of the ream. 

And boucht ing in the ewes, when they came ha me." 

Ross: Helenore, p. 31. 

bought-mg, pr. par. & a. [Bouoht.] 

boughting-time, s. [Boucht ino-time, 

*.] 

* bough-ty (pron. baw'-ty), a. [From bought 
(2), s. (q.v.).j Bending. 

bou -gie, s. [From Fr. bougie = a wax candle, 
a bougie; Prov. bngia; Sp., Port., & ltal 
bugia = a wax candle ; so called from Bougie, 
a towu of Algeria, where auch candles were 
first made.] 

Surgery : A smooth, flcxihle, elastic, slander 
cylinder, designed to be introduced into the 
urethra, rectum, or oesophagus, ia order to 
open or dilate it in cases of stricture or other 
diseases. It is formed either solid or hollow, 


and is sometimes medicated. It was originally 
made of slips of waxed linen, coiled into a 
cylindrical or slightly conical form by rolling 
them on a hard, smooth surface. Bougies for 
surgical purposes are said to liava been in- 
vented by Aldereto, a Portuguese physician. 
They were first described in 1554 by Amatus, 
oua of his pupils. The sleaderer forms of 
bougies are adapted for the urethra, tha larger 
for the rectum, vagina, and opsophagns 

If An armed bougie is oua with a piece Ck 
caustic fixed at its extremity. 

* bou -goun, 5. [Etym. uaknerwu.] SoiaekinA 
of musical instrument 

“ Symbalei and eonetez . . . and bougounz." 

. AllU. Poems : Cleanness, 1,41ft. 

bou-I-lie (11 asy), s. [From Fr. bovUlir= to 
boil.] Meat stewed with vegetables. (Mesle.) 

bou-i-llou (11 as y), s. [Fr.] [Bouille.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Broth, soup. (Johnson.) 

2. Farriery: A fleshy excrescence on a 
horse’s foot. (Buchanan.) 

* bo'uk (I) (0. Eng.), bouk, bulk (Scotch), s. 
[I cel, b ukr = the body ; from bulka = to swell.]- 
[Bouke, s. ; Bulk, v. & «., Bilge, Billow, 
Bulge.] 

1. The body. 

“ The clothred hlood for any leche-cmft 
Corrumpeth, aud is in his bouk i-laft." 
Chaucer : C. T. ; The Knighte 6 Talc, 1887-8. 

2. Bulk. (0. Eng.) (Chaucer.) (Scotch.) 

bouk (2), s. [Buck (2), s.) (Scotch.) A lya 
for cleansing or whitening foul linen. 

b6uk(I), v.i. [Bulk, v.] (Scotch.) 

bouk (2), * bou ’-ken, v.t. [From bouk (2), s. 
(q.v.).] To dip or steep foul linen in a lya ; 
as, ‘’to bouk claise." (0. Eng. £ Scotch.) 

"... applied to their necks and arme blanching 
poultices; or had thorn boukit au'eraithed— as house- 
wives are wout to treat their webs in bleaching."— 
Olenfcrgus. iii. 84. (Jamieson. i 

* bouke, s. [A.S. buc = a solitary and secret 
place, the belly (Somner) ; Sw. buk ; Dan. 
bug; Dut buik= the belly.] [Bouk (1), a] 
A solitude. 

“ Under the bowea thei bode, tbes Lames so bolde, 

To byker at tlies baniynes, in bonkes so bare." 

Sir Gawan and Sir Qal., i. 4 

b^uk-ing, * bouck'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Book (2), v. Bouckjng.] 

As substantive : A placing ia lye. (Scotch.) 

bouking- washing, s. Bucking ; a 
washing in lye. (Scotch.) [Boukit-wasiiino.] 

", , . and sbe and I will hoe a grand bonking-wash* 
ing, . . .” — Scott : Heart of Mid- Lothian, ch. xvil 

bou kit, bowklt, pa. par. & a. [Bulked.] 

(Scotch.) 

A. As past participle : Bulked out; swollca. 
(See the verb.) 

B. As participial adjective : Bulky, large. 
[Little-boukit, Muckle-boukit.] 

“ In hir bo whit bysyme, that hellis belth 
The large fludis suppia thris in ano sweltb." 

Doug. : Virgil, 82, 16. 

boukit-washing, s. Tlie same as Bouk- 

ING-WA3HIN0 (q.V.). 

* bouk'-sum, a. [Buxom.] (Scotch.) 

* boilk'-y, a. [Bulky.] (Scotch.) 

boul, bool, bule, s. [Bool (2).] (Scotch.) 
Anything hoop-shaped. 

^f Boul of a pint stoup : The handle of a piat 
stoup. 

To come to the hand like the bo7il of a pint 
stoup : A proverbial expression applied to any- 
thing which takes place as easily and agreeably 
as the handle of a drinking vessel eoiaes to 
the hand of a tippler. (Scott : Closs. to Anti - 
auary.) 

bou-Ian'-ger-ite, s. [Iu Ger. boulangcrit, 
from Boulanger, a French mineralogist] 

Min. : A mineral (3PbS.Sb 2 S3) existing in 
plumose crystalline mosses, as also granular 
and compact. Its lmrdnegs is 2‘5— 3, its sp. 
gr. 5*75—6 ; its lustre metallic ; its colour 
bluish lead-gray. Compos.; Sulphur, 18*2; 
antimony, 23*1 ; lead, 68*7 = 100. Found in 
France, Germany, Bohemia, and Tuscany. 
Embrithite and Plumbostib are considered by 
Dana as identical with Buulangerite. 

boul -den, pa. par. [Bolden (2).] Swelled, 
inflated. (Scotch.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. *©, ce — e. ey = a. qn — kw. 
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boul -der, • bowl'-der, s. & n. [Wedgwood 
derives this from the i<w. dialectic word bul- 
lerste n =1 the larger kiud of pebbles, as opposed 
to klappersten = the smaller ones. With this 
Skeat agrees. Connected with Sw. bullrn = 
to make a loud noise, to thunder ; Pan. buldre 
= to racket, rattle, make a noise, to chide, to 
bully ; Put buldercn = to bluster, rage, nr 
roar. From Sw. buller — noise ; Pan. buWer 
= noise, tumbling noise, bustle, brawl. So 
called from the noise which boulders make 
when rolled over a rocky or j>ebbly beaeb by 
s stormy sea or a river in flood.] 

A. As substantive : 

I„ Ord. Lang. ( 0 / the form bowlder) : A word 
of Scandinavian origin, used, according to 
Jamieson, in Perthshire, where the term 
** bowlder-stane " was applied to 44 the large 
single stones found in the earth by tli°so 
who make roads. " Probably the term was also 
employed elsewhere than in Perthshire. 

U. Geol. (of the frm boulder) : The adoption 
by geologists of the local word bouhkr has 
given it universal currency. It ia used to 
signif^ 1 a large, rounded block of stone, which, 
whether lying loose on the surface of the 
ground or imbedded in the soil, is of different 
composition from the rocks adjacent to which 
it now rests, and must, therefore, have been 
transported from a lesser or greater distance. 
From the last-mentioned facts, boulders are 
often called erratic blocks, or, simply, erratics. 
[Boulder-formation, Boulder-period. ] 

B. As adjective: Marked by the presence 
of boulders ; acting as boulders do. 

boulder-clay, a. A clay stratified or 
un stmt i bed, belonging to the boulder forma- 
tion (q. v. ). 

boulder-formation, boulder for- 
mation, s. 

Geol . : A formation consisting of mud, 9and, 
and clay, more frequently unstnitified than the 
reverse, generally studded with fragments nf 
rocks, some of them angular, others rounded, 
with hnulders scattered here and there through 
the mass. When unstratifled, it ia called in 
Scotland till (q.v.). As much of the material 
has been transported from a greater or less 
distance, it is sometimes called drift. The 
old name diluvium, being founded on now- 
abaudoned hypotheses, 1ms become obsolete. 
[Diluvium.] The formation exists only from 
the poles to about 40“ of latitude, unless where 
the Alps or other high mountains in warmer 
climes have originated boulder formations of 
their own. The nearer the poles one travels 
the larger are the erratic boulders. The rocks 
on which they rest are furrowed and scored 
with lines, as if ice with stones projecting 
from its surface had heavily driven over them. 
{Glaciation.] Fossils, where they exist, indi- 
cate a very cold climate. [Boulder-period.] 

boulder-bead, 5. 

Hydraulic Engineering : A work of wooden 
stakes to resist the encroachment of the sea. 

boulder-paving, s. Paving with round, 
water-worn boulders, set on a graded bottom 
of gravel. 

boulder-period, boulder period, s. 

Geol. : The period specially characterised 
by the scattering over all the colder parts of 
the world of erratic blocks or boulders, many 
of them transported by ice. It comprehended 
specially the Pleistocene period, but extended 
Into the Post-pleistocene. It is now generally 
called the Glacial Period (q.v.). 

w . . . In th« •outhern hemisphere the Mocrauchenia, 
also. lived long Hulwoquently to the ice-tr*u»p <rting 
boulder- iieriod.”— t> irivin : Voyage round the World 
<e*l. ls«oj, ch. viil, p 174. 

boulder-stono, * bowlder-etone, s. 

The same as Boulder (q.v.). (Hootch, chiefly 
Vie Perthshire dialect.) 

boulder wall, s. 

Masonry: A wait made of boulders or flints 
set in mortiir. 

boul dcr-iiig, a. [ Scot ch and Fug. bou Ider ; 
•ui?.] A term used only In the subjoined 
compound. 

boulderlng-stonc, a. 

Metal-wvrki ng : A smooth flint atone, used 
by cutlers to smooth down the fucca of glazcrs 
and ornery-wheels. 

* boulo, a. [Bowl.] 


* b6u-le -n.a^ s. or interj. [Bowline.] A 
sea cheer, signifying 14 Hale up the bowlings.” 
(Gloss, to Complayn t of Scotland.) (Ja mieson . ) 

“Thun ane of the marynalia began to hall ami to 
cry. And al the marynaJU ansuert of that aainyn 
Bound— Boulena, boulena. " — Compl. of Scotland, p. 62. 
{Jamieson.) 

*bdu lene, s. [Bowline.] “The semicir- 
cular part of the sail which is presented to 
the wind.” (Gloss, to Complaynt of Scotland). 
More probably the bowline, t.c., the rope fas- 
tened to the middle part of the outside of a 
sail. 

"Than tha master quhialit and cryit, Hall ont the 
mane sail boulcnc." — CompL. of Scotland, p. 62. 

bou -let (t silent), t bou'-lette, s. [From 
Fr. boulet = (l) a bullet, . . . (2) . . . , (3) aee 
def.] 

Vctcrin. : The fetlock or postern-joint of a 
horse when hent forward, being out of its 
natural position. 

bo'ule-vard, a. [Fr. boulevard, bmdevart = 
(sec def, 1.); O. Fr. boulcvcrt, boulever — a 
bulwark; Sp. baluarte; Ital. baluardo ; Ger. 
bollirerk] [Bulwark.] 

1. Originally: The horizontal surface of a 
rampart, between the internal talus and the 
banquette. 

2. Now: A promenade planted with trees 
surrounding a town ; or, by an extension of 
the signification, a fine broad street plauted 
with trees running through the middle of a 
town. In the wide sense last mentioned the 
street called Unter den Linden, at Berlin, is 
a boulevard. 


* bou'-Um-y, s. [Bulimy.] 

• boult, * boulte, v.t. [Bolt (1), v.) 


4 bo'ult-ed, pa . par . & a. [Bolted (1).] 

“ He b« been bred 1* the wurs 
Since he could draw a sword, ami is ill school’d 
In boul red language ; meal aud bran together 
He throws without distinction, ..." 

Shahesp. : CorioL, ill. L 


14 boul tell, 5. [O. Fr. * bu Ictel = a meal-sieve, 
from buleter — to sift by bolting.] 

1. A kind of cloth specially prepared for 
aifting. 

2. A bolting sieve. 

3. Degree of fineness determined by the size 
of the meshes of such sieve. (N.E.D.) 


boult'-er, s. [Etym. unknown.] A long fish- 
ing line, on which a number of hooks are 9et. 

bo ul-tin, 4 bo ul- 
tine, 5 . [An arbi- 
trary variant nf late 
M. E. boltel, bou'teU, 
probably from Eng. 
bolt, with diin. sutf. 

- el .] 

Arch. : 

1 . A convex 

moulding, whose 
periphery is a qnar- boultin. 

icr of a circle. 

2. The shaft of a clustered column or pillar. 
* boult-ing, pr. par. & a. [Bolting (1>] 



* boultlng-hutcb, s . [Boltino-hutch.] 


* boun, ‘ boune, 4 bown, * bowne (Eng.), 
• boun, 4 boune, * bown, 44 bowne, 
44 bone (Sco fc/i), n. [From lcel. bit inn = 

prepnred, re:wly, pa. par. of bua = to prepare.] 

1. Prepared, ready. 

44 . »bont« sextl thousand, 

Alla boun to bntayk*. . . 

n'jWi-Tm of Pal erne, 1 . 0 P 7 - 8 . 

44 The squire— to find her shortly males him fcoten." 

Rots : Helenore, p. 93. 

% Reddy boun : A tautology for boun = ready. 

'* Go warn Ms folk, sad hvlst thnlra off the toun. 

To kepo lmu sell I sail he rr</dy boun.” 

Wallace, vil. 268. M3. 

2. Prompt, obedient. (Morris.) 

3. Finished. 

" With pentyl gemmez nnvndrr pyght. 

With ban telex twelue on hssyn; 'omji” 

Far fr>g MW. Poems («*1 M-»rris), Pearl, WI-2. 

Round, In tho expression 44 bound for a 
place,” is corrupted from Old Eng. boun. 
[Bound.] 


* boun, * boune, bon-nen, • bounne, 
bowne, i'.i A f. [From boun, a. (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, To prepare, make ready. 


2. To hasten. 

3. To depart, to gn. 

B» Transitive : 

1, To prepare, make ready. 

'* To boune mo berries. - 

Joseph of A rtnuitfUe, 47*. 

2. (Reflexive! y) : To prepare one’s self. 

n To b&tsilo he bounnez hym . . 

^ orte Arthur*, Tta. 

boun 9 e, 4 bounce, * bounse, 4 boiin - 
Ben, * bun -sen, v.t. & i. [Dut. bon*?n = 
to bounce, to dismiss ; L. Ger. bimsen = to 
knock or to fall with a hollow noise ; EL 
Ger. bumsen (same meaning) ; bums, inteij. = 
bounce. Imitated from the sound of a knock, 
blow, or fall ] [Bounce, a. Bump.] 

A. TVamifire : 

f 1. To drive forcibly agaiDet anything. 

2. To cause to bound, as a ball. 

3. To turn out, eject; beDce to discharge 
summarily. ( U. S. slang.) 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To knock against anything so as to make 
a sudden noise. Used— 

(1) Of one beating himself or another. 

(2) Of a person knocking at a door. 

“Just vs 1 wvs putting out my light, *uoth«r 
bo ces vs hard as he can knock."— Swi/t. 

(3) Of the throbbing of the heart. 

*' The frlpht awakened Arcite with a start. 

Against bis bosom jounced his heaving heart* 

Dryden: The Fables ; Palamon and Arcite, bk. i. 

2. To spring suddenly forth, even when 
there ia no collision with anything. 

** Nay. master, said not I as much when I saw tha 
porjjus liow he bounced and turn hied 1 '—Shakesp. : 
Pericles, ii. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To be strong, bold, or, if the female sex. 
over-masculine, (Used only in the pr, par.) 
[Bouncing.] 

2. To boast. (Colloquial.) 

(1) (7ca. : In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Specially: 

} (a) To threaten, to bully. 

(b) To utter falsehood, as boasters are con- 
tinually tempted to do when sounding their 
own praises. 

bdiln^c, 5 . [Dan. bums = a bounce ; Dut 
boms a bounce, a thump (imitated from the 
sound).] [Bounce, v.] 

L Ordirmry Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) A sudden and heavy blow or thump ; a 
knock at a door. 

*' When blustering Boreas toasetb np the deep. 

And thumps a louder ion nee. . . . ‘ 

Ford : The Lovers Melancholy, 1. L 

” I heard two or three Irregular bounces on my land- 
lady's door, and on the opening of it . . .” — Addison. 

(2) A sudden crack, the noise of an explosion. 

" Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame. 

Aud to each nut I gave a sweetheart's name ; 

This with tho imulcst bounce me sore amaz'd. 
That in a flame of brightest colour blaz d.* 

Gay. 

(3) A sudden spring. (Generally followed 
by cut.) 

(4) Expulsion ; dismissal. (t r . S.) 

To get the grand bounce or G. B ., to be sum- 
marily dismissed. 

2. Figurath'ely : 

(1) A threat. (Colloquial) 

(2) A lie suddenly, boldly flung forth. (Col- 
loquial.) 

II. Technically: The large spotted Dog^ 
fish, Scyllium Cat ulus. 

bdiln9'-Br, S. [Eng. bountfle) ; -rr.) A boaster; 
one who, speaking of his exploits, so exag- 
povnTes as to be chnrr^ahle with hincr: o* c 
much larger than ordinary; a thumper; also 
(U. S.) a muscular fellow employed in place# 
of public report to eject disorderly persons. 

b<Siln9'-ing, pr . f > ar . & n. [Bounce, r.] 

A. As present jxirticijde : In senses oorre- 
apouding to those of the verb. 

M Tbctr wealth the wild Uccr bouncina thro’ the glade." 

Thornton ; Castle of Indolence, IL 17. 

B. -4s adject ix* : Rude, strong ; if of the 
feminine sex, then over-nmseuline in aspect 
or manner. 

“Foraoutb, the bouncing Amazon " 

Shakesp. : Mid. Might's Dream, 11 L 

Bouncing Bel : a plant, Soponarm offlcinolxs. 
(American.) 


boil, b^; pout, oat, 90!!, chorus, 9hln, bengh; go, gom; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -i eg. 

-oiAn. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhuu. -tious, -sious, -clous = ehus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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* bou n^ing-ly, adv. [Eng. bouncing; -ly.] 
With vain boasting, so as to make an un- 
founded assertion. 

" Pighius said, 6o«n<r/«^fy. the judgement of the 
apostolical see, with a council of domestick priests, is 
fax more certain than the judgement of an universal 
council of the whole earth sans pope.'* — Barrow: C« 
the Pope' t Supremacy, 

oound (1), * bounde, s. [In Mod. Fr. borne — 
a limit. From Norm. Fr. bunde, boune, bonn. 
= a bound, a limit ; O. Fr. 6<mcfe, bonne, bodne ; 
Low. Lat. bodina, bodeno, bonna ; Arm. 6oun 
= a boundary, a limit ; boden, bod = a tuft, a 
cluster of trees which may be used to mark a 
boundary. Cf. also Wei. fcoha = stem, base, 
stock ; Gael. 5onn = a sole, a foundation, 
bottom, base.] A boundary, a limit, a con- 
fine. Used — 

1. Lit. : 0/ material limits : 

(n) Set up or conventionally arranged by 
man. 

“The princes of Judah were like them that remove 
the bound." — Hot. v. 10. 

*' Assyria, and her empire's ancient bounde." 

Stilton: P. JL, bk. lil 

( ~b ) Prescribed by God in nature. 

" He hath compassed the waters with bounds, until 
the day and alght come to an end." — Job xxvi. 10. 

**On earth's remotest bounds how welcome here l” 

Campbell : Gertrude of Wyoming, pt L 2L 

2. Fig. : Of limits not formed by any material 
thing: 

*’ And bast thon cross’d that unknown river, 

Life's dreary bound r 
Bums: Elegy on Captain St. Bender son, 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between bounds 
and boundary: — '* Bounds is employed to de- 
signate the whole space including the outer 
line that confines : boundary comprehends only 
this outer line. Bounds are made for a local 
purpose; boundary for a political purpose: 
the master of a school prescribe* the bounds 
beyond which the scholar is not to go ; the 
parishes throughout England have their bound- 
aries , which are distinguished by marks ; 
fields have likewise their boundaries, which 
are commonly marked out by a hedge or a 
ditch. Bounds are temporary and changeable ; 
boundaries permanent aud fixed : whoever has 
the authority of prescribing bounds for others, 
may in like manner contract or extend them 
at pleasure ; the boundaries of places are 
seldom altered, but in consequence or great 
political changes. In the figurative sense 
bound or bounds is even more frequently used 
than boundary: we speak of setting bounds or 
keeping within bounds; but to kuow a bound- 
ary : it is necessary occasionally to set 
bounds to the inordinate appetites of the best 
disposed children, who cannot be expected to 
know the exact boundary for indulgence." 
(Crabb : Eng. Syn.) 

bound (2), s. [From Bound (2), v . (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A leap, a spring, a jump. 

" AU. all our own shall the forests be. 

As to the bouTid of the roebuck free !“ 

Bern a ns : Song of Emigration. 

2. A rebound ; the leap of something flying 
back by the force or the blow. 

•'These Inward disgusts are but the first bound of 
this ball of coatentiou .**— Decay of Piety. 

II. Technically : 

1. Dancing ; A spring from one foot to the 

other. 

2. Mil : The path of a shot comprised be- 
tween two grazes. [Ricochet- firing.] 

bound (1), * bownd, v.f. [From bound (1), s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To limit, to terminate. Used of limits— 

(1) Produced by material obstacles pre- 
senting extension. 

” Of that magnificent temple which doth bound 
Oue side of our whole vale with graadeur rare.'* 
Wordsworth : Farewell 

(2) Produced by obstacles to extension or 
Advancement not of a material character. 

" Thus Heaven, though all-sufficient, shows a thrift 
In his ecoaomy, and bounds his gift" 

Drydcn ; Eleonora, 75-78. 

" Vast was his empire, absolute his power, 

Or bounded only by a law ' 

Cowper : Task, hit. vt 

2. To indicate the boundaries of. 

IL Geom. : In the same sense as No. 1. 

** That which bounds a solid is a superficies." — Euclid, 
bk. xL. def. 2. 

T Crabb thus distinguishes betweea the 
verbs to bound, to limit, to confine. to circum- 


scribe, to restrict The first four of these 
terms are employed in the proper sense of 
parting off certain spaces. Round applies to 
the natural or political divisions of the earth : 
countries are bounded by mountains and seas ; 
kingdoms are ofteu bounded by each other.” 
“ Limit applies to any artificial" boundary : as 
landmarks in fields serve to show the limits of 
one man's ground from another ; so may walls, 
palings, hedges, or any other visible sign, be 
converted into a limit, to distinguish one spot 
from another, and ia this manner a field is 
said to be limited, because it has limits as- 
signed to it. To confine is to bring the limits 
close together ; to part off one space absolutely 
from another : in this manner we confine a 
garden by means of walls. To circumscribe is 
literally to surround : in this manner a circle 
may circumscribe a square : there is this dif- 
ference however between confine and circum- 
scribe, that the former may not only show the 
limits, but may also prevent egress and in- 
gress ; whereas the latter, which is only a line, 
is but a simple mark that limits. From the 
proper acceptation of these terms we may 
easily perceive the ground on which their 
improper acceptation rests ; to bound is an 
action suited to the nature of things or to 
some given rule ; in this manner our views are 
bounded by the objects which intercept our 
sight: we bound our desires according to 
principles of propriety. To limit, confine , and 
circumscribe, all convey the idea of control 
which is more or less exercised. . . . In as 
much as all these terms convey the idea of 
being acted upon involuntarily, they become 
allied to the term restrict, which simply ex- 
presses the exercise of control on the will : 
we use restriction when we limit and confine, 
but we may restrict without limiting or con- 
fining : to limit and confine are the acts of 
things upon persons, or persons upon persons ; 
but restrict is only the act of persons upon 
persons .... Bounded is opposed to 
unbounded, limited to extended, confinetl to 
expanded, circumscribed to ample, restricted 
to unshackled.” ( Crabb : English Synon.) 

bound (2), v. i. k t. [From Fr. borafir = to 
leap : O. Fr. bondir , bundir = to resound ; 
connected with Lat. bombito = to buzz, to 
hum ; bornbus = a humming, a buzzing.] 
[Bombus, Boom.] 

A. Jrctraiwifh-e: 

1. Of man or the inferior animals : To leap, 
jump, to spring, to move forward by a suc- 
cession of leaps. 

“Whom my fond heart had imaged to itself 

Bou nding from cliff to cliff amidst the wilda " 

Remans ; The Siege of I'ahmeta. 

" Now, while the birds thus sing a Joyous song, 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound. 

To me alooc there came a thought of grief." 

Wordsworth : Intimations of Immortality. 

2. Of things : 

(1) To rebound. 

“And the mighty rocks came bounding down 
Their startled foes among.*' 

Remans : Song of the Battle of J forgarten. 

(2) To throb, run. 

“ My mother's blood 

Runs on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Bounds in my father's." 

Shakesp. : Troil. E Crets, iv. 5. 

B. Transitive : To make to bound. 

" If I might buffet for my love, or bound my horse 
for her favours . . .**— Shakesp. : Ben. V,, v. 2. 

“Whose veins bound richer blood than Lady Blanch**' 
Ibid. ; Bing John, iL L 

bound (1), * bond (Eng.), bound, bund 

(Scotch), pret., pa. jar., k a. [In A.S. k Dan. 
bunden; Dut. gebonden; Ger. verb unden ; 
Goth, bundarts.] [Bind.] 

A. As preterite of bind (q.v.). 

“. . . and laid the wood in order and bound Isaac 
his son . . ." — Gen. xxii. 9. 

B. As posf participle £ participial adjective 
o/bind, i\ (q.v.) : 

1. Gen. : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verh. 

“ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 6ourui 
in heaven . . .*'— J lat. xviii. 18. 

2. Abnormal: Pregnant. (Scotch.) 

“ Ful priuely vnknaw of ony w-icht 

The woman mydlit with tbe God went bound," 

Doug. : Virgil, 231, it 

3. .Spec. (pa. par.): Under legal or moral 
obligation to do something ; or, more rarely, 
to abstain from doing it. 

"... they no longer thought themselves bound to 
obey him.** — Macaulay : Bio. Eng ,ch. xii. 

. . I shall not consider you as bound to any at- 
tendance . . ." — Ibid., ch. xxiv. 


4. In compof . : It is often used in composi- 
tion, as ice bound, rock-bound, wealher-boujid, 
&c. (q.v.). 

bound-bailiff, s. A bailiff of humble 
character, used to serve writs aud make 
arrests and executions, in which he is gene- 
rally adroit. He is called bound because he 
is bound in an obligation with sureties for the 
execution of the duties belonging to his office. 
Bum-bailiff is generally supposed to imply a 
vulgar mispronunciation of bound-bailiff, but 
from this view Wedgwood emphatically dis- 
sents ; so also does Skeat, though less de~ 
cidedly. [Bum-bailiff.] 

bound stane, s. [Bounding-stone.] 

bound (2), a. [Developed from boun (q.v.).] 

1. Of persons: Prepared or ready, and in- 
tending to go. 

** A chieftam, to the Highlands bound. 

Cries, ‘Boatman, do not tarry T 

Campbell : Lord Ullin't Daughter. 

2. Of things: In process of being directed 
towards. (Used specially of ships voyaging to 
any particular port or homeward.) 

" Eager, with tearful eyes, to say farewell to the May- 
Flower, 

Homeward bou rid o'er the sea, and leaving them 
here in the desert." 

Longfellow : The Courtship of Biles Standith, v. 

bound ar y, &. k a. [From Eog. bound; 
-ary. J 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 
t 1. Literally. Of things material : 

(1) A visible mark indicating the limit 

(2) The limit thus marked ; the line sepa- 
rating two districts, territories, countries, Ac. 
[Boundary-line.] 

•"That bright and tranquil stream, the boundary of 
Louth and Meath, . . ."—Macaulay : But. Sng.,c\i. 
xv L 

TT Often in the plural 

“ Had ravaged Ulster's boundaries. 

And lighted up the midnight skies." 

Campbell : O'Connors Child, xiL 
2. Fig. Of things not material: Whatever 
separates or discriminates between two im- 
material things. 

"Sensation and reflection are the boundaries of our 
though ts. “—Locke, 

For the distinction between bounds and 
boundary see bound, s. 

IL Geom. : The extremity of anything. Ife 
is called also a term. (Euclid, bk. i., def. 13.) 
A figure is that which is enclosed by one or 
more boundaries. (Ibid., def. 14.) 

B. As adjective : Marking a limit, 
boundary- line, s. 

Shipbuilding : The trace of the outer sur- 
face of the skin of a ship on tbe stem, keel, 
aud stern-post. It corresponds with the 
outer edge of the rabbet in those parts of tbe 
struct ure. 

* bounde, bonde, s. [A.S. hi/nda.] A 
man bound to an estate, a serf. (Arthur dr 
Merlin, 691.) [Bonde] 

boti nd ed, pa. par. [Bound (1), v.J 

boil nd-en, * bon -den, pa. par. k a. [A 
pa. par. "of bind (q.v )." A.S. birnden = knit; 
forbunden — united, joined, allied, obliged* 
bound, engaged. In Dan. bunden = bound* 
tied, fastened ; Dut. gebonden.] 

A. As past participle : 

1. Bound. 

"Gamelyn stood to a post bounden in tbe balled 
CTwurer.- C. T., S63. 

2. Bound, obbged ; under obligation. 

*' I rest much bounden to you : fare you well.'* 

Shakesp. ; As i'ou Like It, L 2. 

B. As participial odjeefire : Bound to ; to 
which oue is bound. (Now chiefly or only in 
the expression ’'bounden duty.”) 

"... their Aoum/cri duty of gratitude for the mercy 
shown them ."— A rnold : Hist. Rome, vol. lie, ch xiv.. 
p. 29L 

bou nd-en-ly, adv. [Eag. bounden ; -It/.] 
Dutifully, in a dutiful manner ; so as to admit 
and act upon obligation. 

“Your ladisluppvs daughter, most boundenly obe- 
dient." — Tranxl. of Ochin's Sermons (1583). EpisL. 
Dedicat . 

bou nd-er, * bou nd-iire, s. [Eng. bound; 

-er.] 

I. Of Beings or persons (of the form bounder); 
A B«ug or a person who bounds or limits 
an jibing. 


fite, fat, Tare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go. pot,, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce — e. ey^a. qtu = kw. 
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•* Now the bounder ot all theae. i» ooly God hlmtelf ; 
who is the bounder of ill thing*.’ — Fotherbg : Atheo- 
mastiz, p. 274. 

2. Of things (of the forms bounder and 
* bound ure) : A boundary. 

’’The boundure of Aiexaader’* march into India 
being in the tract obscure.' —Sir T. Herbert ; Tra veis, 
p. 254. 

“ Kingdom* are hound within their bounders, as it 
were in hands ; and shut up within their limits, as it 
were in pruou.'*— Fotherbg : Aiheornastlx, pw 274. 

boTi nd-iiig (1), pr . par. & a . [Bound (1), r.) 

*’ Deep woes roil forward like a gentle flood, 

Who being stopp'd, the bounding hunks o'erflowa.” 
Shakesp. : Tar gain A Lucrece. 

bou nd-ing (2), pr.par., a., ks. [Bound (2), v.] 

bounding stone, s. A stone to play 
with. It is called also a hound-stone. (Lit. k 

M) 

M I am past a boy ; 

A sceptre's hut a play-thing, nod a globe 
A bigger bounding-srone." Dryden, 

boil'nd less, a. [Eng. bound, and stiff, -less 
= without. J Without bounds ; limitless. 
Used — 

1. Of apace or anythiog measurable by 
actual space. 

(1) Strictly. Of space or the universe : With- 
out any bounds. 

” Are there uot halms 
In nature's boundless realm. ” 

Homans. The Vespers of Palermo. 

(2) Loosely: Of anything vast in extent, 
though really limited. 

’* Or British fleets the boundless ocean awe." 

Dryden: Epistle to Dr. Charleton, 28. 

2. Of things immaterial or abstract, not 
measurable by actual space. 

(1) Of time. 

“Though we make duration boundless as it ts, we 
cannot extend it beyond ali being. God fills eternity, 

. . — Locke. 

(2) Of power, the human desires, or any- 
thing. 

" Boundbst rapacity and corruption were iaid to his 
charge." — Macaulay • Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv, 

“The news was received in London with boundless 
exultation. /bid., ch, xvlii. 

If Crabb thus distinguishes between bound- 
less, unbounded, unlimited, and infinite: 
’* Boumlless, or without bounds, is applied to 
Infinite objects which admit of no bounds to 
be marie or conceived by us. Unbounded, or 
not bounded , is applied, to that which might 
be bounded. Unlimited , or not limited, applies 
to that which might be limited. Infinite, or 
not finite, applies to that which in its nature 
admits of no hounds. The ocean is a bound- 
less object so long as no bounds to it have been 
discovered ; desires are often unbounded 
which ought always to be bounded; and power 
is sometimes unlimited which ia always better 
limited ; nothing is infinite but that Being 
from whom all finite beings proceed. ” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

boii nd-less-ly, ad v. [Eng. boundless; -ly.] 
Limitlessly ; so as not to be confined within 
any bouuds. 

" . . can your constitution be so boundlessly ftmor- 
oux . . — Mar st on ■ The Faume, D 42 (1606). 

b<fil nd-less-ness, s. [Eng. boundless ; -7iws.) 
The quality of being boundless, i.c. , without 
bounds ; limitleaa in any respect. 

“God ha* corrected the boundlessness of hi* volup- 
tuous desires hy stinting his capacities. "—South. 

* btulnd' stone, s. [Eng. bound; and stone.] 

1. A boundary mark. 

2. A bounding- atone (q.v.). 

* boTine, a. [Boun.] 

* boftn’-son, v. [Bounce, v.) 

* bount, v.i. [Bound (2), v.) (Scotch.) To 
apnng, to bound. 

" A* bount ing, vp mounting, 

Aboue the field* co fair." 

Burel: Pilg , Watson's Coll, tL 40. 

* boiint'-e,^ * b6Tlnt'-eo, * b/Jilnt’-Ie, 

* b6\Vnt'-e, s. [Bountv.) Worth, goodnesa, 

kindness. 

” He had fuyle off full gr«*t 6onnf< " 

Barbour. 1L 228. 

bolint-e-ous, * boilnt'-y uoiis, boiint- 
e-vous, * bont y vese, a. [l-'rom O. 
Eng. bounte; and null 1 . -m/s.] Full of honnty, 
lihcral, beneficent, generous, munificent 
(Cliiefiy poetic or rhetoric.) 

" Bontgene (bount guous, P.) Munijtcus, liberalis, 
tar gut."— Prompt. Pare. 

Used _ 

!. Of persons. 


" Bounteous, hut almost bounteous to a vice." 

_ _ „ _ . „ Dr g den • Eleonora, 66. 

2. Of God or of nature. 

” Every one. 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cloeed." Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. L 

3. Of anything emanating from the bounty 
of a Being or of a person. 

" This was for you a precious greeting, 

For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting.’’ 
Wordsworth ; The fiAi/e Doe of Rglst one, c. viL 

b<fhnt'-e-ous-ly, * bount'-e-ouse-lye, 

culv. [Eng. bounteous ; -ly.] In a bounteous 
manner, generously, liberally, largely. 

" He bounteously bestow’d unonvy’d good 
On me." Dryden. 

t bount -e-ous-ness, * bount -y-uous- 
nesse, * bont'-y-vas-nesse, s. [Eng. 
bounteous ; -7iess.] The 'quality of being boun- 
tiful ; liberality, munificence. 

" Bontyvnsnessc (bountyuoutnesse, P.) Munificentia, 
liberalttus, largitas." — Prompt. Pare. 

" To thy blest hand, and bounteousnest of mind, 

Him giv'n extensive powers unsiacken'd rein. ’ 

_ w Boyse : Ode. 

* bount-eth, s. [Bountith.) 

* boitnt'-e-vous, a [Bounteous.) (Lydgate: 
Story of Thebes, 1,372.) 

* boilnt'-ie, s. [Bounte, Bountv.) 

boiint’-i-ful, a [Eng. bounty; ful(l).] Full 
of bounty, liberal, generous, munificent, 
bounteous. Used — 

I. In an active sense: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of persons. 

** With him went Sprang©, as bountiful m bravo." 

„ , „ Dryden : Annus MlrabilU, 694. 

(2) Of God. 

“ God, the bountiful author of our being."— Locke. 

2. Fig. : Of nature or anything personified. 

“ He that hath a bountiful eye shall be hlessed : for 
he giveth of his hread to the poor."— Prov. xxil. 9 

IT Sometimes the thing given is preceded 
by of and the recipient of the gift by to. 

“Our king spares nothing to give them the tiuste of 
that felicity of which he is eo bountiful to hi* king- 
dom."— Dry den. 

II. In a passive sense : Liberally a applied, 
given, or furnished ; as in such an expression 
as “there was a bountiful supply of dainties." 

bount' -I-ful-ly, adr. [Eng. bountiful; -ly.] 
In a bountiful manner, bounteously, liberally, 
abundantly, largely. Used— 

1. Of alms given by man. 

" And now tby alma is giv’n. 

And thy poor ctarveliug bountifully fed.’’ 


2. Of large blessings bestowed by God. 


3. Of similar blessings unconsciously be- 
stowed by anything in nature. 

“ it is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; the 
river bountifully requiting it in it* inundation. " — 
Drown : Vulgar Errours. 

* btfiint'-i-ful-ness, a. [Eng. bountiful; 
-ness.] The quality of being bountiful ; 
liberality, generosity, munificence. 

” Being enriched In everything to ait bountifulness." 
—2 Uor. ix.lL 


* bount - i - hood, * bount' - i - head, 

* boftnt - y - bed, * bount - t - hed, 

* boilnt -l-hode, s. [Eng. bounty; and 
anftix -hood or head; 0. Eng. hede.] Gooduesa, 
virtue, generosity. 

” How shall fraile pen, with feare disparaged. 

Conceive auch eovemlne glory and great bounty hed f 
Spenser: F. <?.. Ii. x. 2. 

* b<JTint'-ith, * bount -eth, s. [Bounty.) 
(0. Eng. £ Scotch.) A bounty given in addition 
to stipulated wages ; something given as a 
reward for service or good offices. 

”... my curae, and the curse of Crum well, go wi’ y», 
if ye gl’e them either fee or bountith , , . . — Scott : 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. vlii. 

* btnint'-ry, * boDnt’-ree, 3 . & a. [Perhapa 
corrupted from bourtrre. It has been sug- 
gested that the first element ia bound (1), a. 
from l lie fact that elder trcea are planted to 
mark boundnries. 

A. vts st/bsf. ; The Common Elder-tree ( Sam- 
bucus nigra). 

B„ As adj. : Pertaining tn or consisting of 
the shrubs described under A. 


bountry berries, s. pi. The berries of 
the Ekler-trec. 

” Bountry-pnns are formed of the elder tree, the eoft 
pith l»elng taken out; and are charged with wet 
pajMT. “—Black wood's Mag.. Aug 1821, p. 35. 


boDnt-y,^ * boTLnt-ee, * bount - e 1 , 
* bov^nt-e', s. k a. [In Fr. bonte = goodness, 
kindness, benignity. From Norm. Fr. bountee, 
bountez = goodness (Kelham); O. Fr. bonteit; 
Prov. bon tat ; Sp. bondad; Port, bondade ; 
Ital. bonta ; Lat. bonitas = goodnesa ; bonus 
= good.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language; 

1. Goodness, excellence, kindness, beneft 
cent feeling in the abstract or in general ; tht 
quality of being kind. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

" In world tds non m wyter moo 
ThAtal hire bounte telje con.” 

Spec. Lyr. Poetry (about 1300) Alysoun, 29, *9. (Spec 

Ear. Eng , Morris A Skeat, pt.il.) 

* (2) Spec. : Valour. (Scofc/i.) 

” Tliat tbu* the king of Iugiand. 

Tlirou vorachip and throu strinth of hand. 

And throu thair lordes gret bounte. 

Discomfit in his owne cuutre " 

Barbour : The Bruce (ed. Skeat), xviiL 563-8. 

2. Such beneficent feeling carried into 
action, specially in the direction of alma- 
giving ; the act of giving money or other 
favours graciously or munificently , an act of 
kindneas, generosity, liberality, munificence. 

" For (as I aside) loo, that wo* ahe 
That did© to me so gret bounte." 

The ilomaunt of the Rose. 

3. That which Is given liberally or munifi- 
cently. 

* (1) A good deed ; a special deed of valoui 
resulting from the “goodness” of the indi- 
vidual (Scotch.) 

“To do ane owtrageous bounte.' 1 

Barbour: The Bruce (ed. Skeat), iii. 132. 

(2) Alms, a donation of money, or anything 
similar, the result of generosity. 

“To worth or want well-weigh‘d be Bounty given." 

Pope: Mor. Ess., Tit 229. 

(3) Success resulting from the Divine good- 
ness ; welfare. 

" Of man eo hard [eted] a* we* he 
That eftirwart com to ace bounte." 

Barbour: The Bruce (ed. Skeat), 1L 47-8. 

II. Technically: 

1. Ch. & Civ . Hist. : A grant or hencfaction 
from the state to those whose services indi- 
rectly benefit it, and to whom, therefore, it 
desires to accord some recompense, or at 
least recognition. 

IT Queen Anne’s Bounty : A bounty tn the 
more poorly-endowed livings in the English 
Church. It was conferred by a royal charter 
confirmed by Queen Anne (2 Anne, ch. 11), 
and provides that all the revenue of first- 
fruits and tenths shall be vested in trustees 
for ever, and used as a perpetual fund for 
augmenting the endowments of poorer livings, 
and for advancing money to incumbents for 
rebuilding parsonages thereon. The trustees 
administering it have been formed into a cor- 
poration, and when applied to for grants act 
on rules which they have framed for the ad- 
ministration of the trust. 


2. Law, Comm., £ Polit. Econ. : A premium 
paid by Government to the producers, ex- 
porters, or importers of certain articles, or to 
those who employ ships in certain trades. 
This is done either with the view of fostering 
a new trade during its infancy, or of protect- 
ing an old one which is supposed to be ol 
special importance to the country. 

The history ot bounties afiecting general 
commerce naturally divides Itself into two 
periods. During the firat of these, statesmen 
and the educated classes generally, believed 
in the advantage of bounties, and they were 
paid on the exportation of corn. oMineD, 
and other commodities, and in connection 
with the herring and whale fisheries. They 
were denounced by Adam Smith and other 
political economists. To tax the general 
public that goods may be benevoleutly fur- 
nished to the foreigner at unremunerative 
rates cannot possibly nmke a nation richer, 
and if a manufacture or a fiahery cannot pay 
ita way unaided, it should be abandoned, and 
the money which it has locked up be turned 
into more profitable channels. These viewa 
having been adopted by the English Parlia- 
ment, the bounty on the exportation of corn 
was abolished in 1815, and that on the export- 
ation of linen and several other articles in 
1830. In the last-mentioned >enr the bounty 
on the exportation of herrings was swept 
away, that paid on the tonnage of the vessels 
employed in whale-fishing having ceased in 
IS '4. 

The second period in the history of bounties 


boil, bD^; poiit, J<£\W; cat, 90II, eborus, 9hin, bonqh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
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affecting British commerce ia iu certain re- 
sects the antithesis of the former one. The 
British manufacturer, standing manfully on 
his own resources, Is in certaiu cases exposed 
to unduly sevese competition, bounties to the 
foreign manufacturer enabling him to send 
his goods into the country at rates which lie 
would otherwise llnd unremunerative. The 
system is now before the public in connec- 
tion with the home and colonial sugar in- 
dustries. The sugar duty in France aud 
America is levied on the raw sugar, before it 
undergoes the process of refining. If the 
French or American manufacturer export 
refined sugar, the dnty previously levied on 
the raw material is returned under the name 
of drawback, and as it is difficult to know 
how much raw sugar was used iu makiug 
a certain weight of the refined article, lie 
ao takes the benefit of the doubt as to 
obtain a greater drawback on a given quantity 
than the duty he paid upon it in its raw state. 
The excess — in other words the profit, which 
he make 9 from t tie public treasury of his 
conutry, is the export “ bounty." The same 
system* obtains in Holland and Belgium, be- 
sides which the beetroot sugar manufacturers 
cf these eouutries, together with those of 
Austria. Germany, and Russia, obtain a similar 
bounty on beetroot sugar. In Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia the duty is levied on the 
weight of the root ; in Belgium, on the density 
of the juice. In Austria ami Russia the weight 
of the root is estimated according to the ca- 
pacity of the apparatus. Uuder such systems 
a large portion of the sugar produced entirely 
escapes taxation, and as the full drawback is 
allowed -ou all sugar exported, the result is a 
large bounty on exportation. 

In the United States, the McKinley Tariff 
Bill, which removed the duty from imported 
sugar, placed the American sugar producer, 
with whom the natural advantages for sugar 
cane culture were less favorable than in the 
West ludies, under a disadvantage. To obviate 
this, aud also to encourage the deployment of 
the beetroot sugar iudu^try, a bounty was 
granted to the sugar producer, sufficient to 
overcome the disadvantage named. The term 
bounty was also employed to designate the 
sums paid to induce enlistment during the Civil 
War, and to obtaiu substitutes for drafted men. 
These uieu frequently deserted, and were tbeu 
know n by the title of Bounty-jumper. 

The same term is applied in the United States 
to grants of land to soldiers and sailors, their 
w idow s and children, for services in the army 
and navy. It is also applied to sums of money 
paid by government to owners of fishing 
vessels, by Act of Congress of July 29, 1>13, 
lor the encouragement of the fishing industry, 
aud to sums of money appropriated fur the 
destruction of wild beasts during the time that 
the country was sparsely settled. The amounts 
paid to companies which carry the mail by land 
or water have beeu called bounties, but a more 
proper term for them is that of appropriation 
for carrying the mails. 

bon'-qnet (quet as Isa), s. [Fr. bouquet = 

(1) a thicket, a dump or plantation of trees, 

(2) a posy of flowers. The same as bosquet ; 
Prow bosquet ; Sp. bosqude ; ltaL boseketto ; 
Low Lat. Goscuro.] [Bosk.] 

1, A nosegay, a bunch of flowers. 

2. An agreeable perfume, emanating from 
flowers, wine, or essence. 

beu-quet-in, s. [Fr. bouquetin, probably at 



first Goucestain, Prow boctagn ; Ger. *feinGocfc.) 
A ruminating mammal (Capra ibex). 


’•From heights browsed by the bounding bouquetin.' 

Campbell : Thcodric. 

* bour, s. [Bower.] (Chaucer : C. T., 401.) 

* bour'-acb (I), s. [BouaocK.] 

1. Au cuclosure. 

2. A cluster of trees. 

* bou r-ach (2). * bor’-rach, «. [Gael. 
buamch *(see clef.); trom buar = cattle.] A 
baud put round a cow’s liiuder legs at milkiug. 
(Scotch.) 

* bour’-ach, t’.i. [From bourach (1), s. (q. v.).] 
To crowd together confusedly, or in a tnasa. 
(Scotch.) 

* bour -age (age as ig)» s. [Borage.} (Min- 
sheu . .) 

bou r bee, y. fEtym. doubtful ] The spotted 
Whistle fish or Weasel fish ( Motella vulgaris, 
or M. quinquecirrhuta). (Scotch). 

Bou r-bon, 5. & <i. [Fr. Bourbon, the name 
given in 1042, in honour of the royal family of 
France, to the island mentioned under A. 1, 
previously called Mascarcuhas, orMascareigne. 

A. ,4s substantive: 

1. Geog. : An island in the South Indian 
Oceau, east of Madagascar, the capital of which 
is St. Deuis. It is now called Reunion. 

2. "Whiskey from Bourbon County, Kentucky 
(Amer.). 

3. A factious Democrat. (Amer.) 

B. A$ adjective : Growing in the island 
described uuder A. 1, or connected with it. 

Bourbon palm, s. 

Bot.: The palm, genus Latania. Two species, 
the L. rubra , or Red, and the L. borbonico, or 
Common Bourbon Palm, have been introduced 
into hothouses in Britaiu. 

bo ur-boul-lte, s. [From Bourboule, in the 
department of Puy de D6me, in France.] 

Min. : A variety of Melanterite. It ia a 
friable, greenish mineral, partly soluble in 
water. Composition : Sulphuric acid, 35*22 
— 38 04; sesquioxide of iron, 5 08— S*25 ; pro- 
toxide of irou, 12*99 — 16’QS ; aud water, 12*99 
— 40*S0. (Dana.) 

* bourd, * bourde, * borde, s. [From. 0. 

Fr. Gourde = a jest, pleasantry ; supposed to be 
a contraction of bohort — a mock tournament, 
knightly exercise ; from O. Fr. bot = a blow, a 
stroke, and horde = a barrier, the lists. 
(Skeat, in Ghaucer: Man of Laves Tale, Gloss.).] 
A jest, joke, jeer, mock, sport. 

1. Old English : 

*• Whan G.vmelyn wm i-set in tbe Justices stede, 
Herkneth ot a bourde that Grunelyn dede.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 851-2. 

2. Scotch; [Boure.] 

”... ane o' tbe mason-caUant* cut a ladle on to 

have a board at tbe bridegroom, . . Sant: Anti- 
quary, cb. iv. 

* board ( 1 ), * bourde, * boor'-don, ‘ bor - 
dyn, r.i. [From bourd, s. (q.v.).] To jest, 
to joke. 

” Boordon , or pleyyn* (bordyn, P.) Ludo, jocor ." — 

Prvmjx. Parv. 

** Be wary then. I any. and never gie 

Encouragement, or bourd with sic as be." 

Ramsay: Poems, iL 1*5. 

* bourd (2), v.t. [BooaD, r.] To accost. 

•bourde, s. [Board.] (Morte Arthure, 7 30.) 


• bourde-ful, n. [O. Eng. bourde, and /nil.} 
Playful, joking. 

” This is vndurstoudun of a dedly leesing, 

Nut of a bourde/ ul leesing." 

Wiciiffe: Wisdom, v. 1L 


* bour-der, * bour -dour, ». [From O. 
Eug. Gourd ; -er.] A jester, a joker. (Huloct.) 


•bourdes, s. , not pi. [O. Fr. behordcs, 
pi. — a tournament. Skeat, however, thinks 
that like many other war terms it may be of 
Teutonic origin.] 

*• For he waa atte a bouraes thee baohilers pleide.” 

WiUiamof Puleme, 1,4,7. 

* bourd -ing, * bour-dyng, pr. par . & s. 

[Bourd, ».] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As subst. : A joke ; sport. 

“And eft* in her bourdyng that bay then in the 
morn." Sir Qau>. and the Gr. Knight, 1,104. 


* bourd-ly, adv. [O. Eng. bourd; - ly .] In a 
playful, joking, or trifling manner. 

“ Bourdly. Euyaciter." — Orttu Vocab. 


* bour - don (1), s. [Fr.] A staff. (CTiaucer.) 

bour-don (2), S. [Fr. bourdon — a hum- 
ming or drone of a bagpipe; Lat. burdo — ^ 
drone-bee.] 

M nsic : 

1. A pedal stop ou an organ. 

2. A bass reed on a harmonium, with some- 
thing of the character of the organ bourdon. 

* 3. A drone bass like that produced by a 
bagpipe or by a hurdy-gurdy. [Burden.] 

* bour -don (3), s. [Sp. bordon = a kiud of 
verse, a refrain ; Gael. Gurda/u] [Burden.] 
Tbe burden of a song. 

Bour-don (4). s. & a. [Named after Mr. 
Bourdon of Paris, who iuvented the barometer 
described below in 1849.] 

A. As substantive : The inventor mentioned 
in the etymology. 

B. As adjective : Invented by him. 

Bourdon barometer, s. A barometer 
consisting of an elastic flattened tube of metal 
bent to a circular form and exhausted of air, 
ao that the ends of tbe tubes separate as 
the atmospheric pressure is diminished, and 
approach as it increases. The Bourdon is 
commonly known as the metollic barometer, 
although the aneroid ia also metallic, and both 
holosteric. (Knight.) 

• bou r-don-asse, s. [Comp. Low lat. Gur- 
dones , pi. = pilgrims’ stalls.] A kind of orna- 
mented staff. 

" Bourdonasits wet* holow horse-men’s itAVea used 

in Italy, cunningly painted."— ibid., F f. 6 b. 

• boure (1), s. [Bower.] (Sir Ferumb. (ed. 
Herrtage), 1,336.) 


bouro (2), s. [Corrupted from Gourde = a jest 
(q.v.).] A jest. (Scotch.) 

" Off that boure 1 was blyth ; and bald to bebnld” 

BoulaJe, L 7, V. tbe ». 


* bourg, s. [Borough.] A city. 

" For the bourg watz so brod and so bigge alee.'* 

Ear. Eng. Allit, Poems (ed. Morris); Cleanness. 1.377. 

bourg e-ols (I) (proa, bourj-wa), s. & a. 
[From Fr. bourgeois — a citizen.] 

A. As subst. : A French citizeo ; a citizen 
of any country. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to such a citizen. 

“To get out of one raok in society Into tlu; nert 
above it is the great aim of English bourgeois life,"— 
J. S. Miil : Polir Econ. (ed. 18481 voL i.. bk. 1.. ch. xi. 


bour geois’ (2), bur-geois', s. [Ger. Gour- 
geois, borgois, borgis .] Probably from some 
French printer called Bourgeois.] [Bour- 
geois (1).] 

Printing: A size of type between brevier, 
and long primer. Brevier, 112 ems to the foot ; 
bourgeois, 102 ems to the foot ; long primer, 
90 ems to tbe foot. 

These two lines, for example, are 
in Bourgeois type. 


bourge-oi-sie (pron. bourj’-wa-ze), $. 

(Fr. bourgeoisie = freedom of a city *, citizens ; 
body of the citizens.] The citizens taken col- 
lectively. 

“The Commons of Eneland, the Tiers- Etat of 
France, the bourgeoisie oi the Continent generally. — 
J. S. Mill: Pol it, Econ. (ed. 1848), Prelim. Remark* 
p. 22. 


t bour -geon, * bur -gen, - bur -geon, v.U 

[From Fr. bourgeonner =. to bud ; Irotn^Gour- 
geon (q.v.) ; from Arm. Grousa, bronsa = 
to bud.] To sprout, to bud, to put forth 
branches. 


Heaven send it happy dew. 
Earth lend it sap anew, 
flail v tn ftmirdFofl. Arid liPlKullT 




bour -geon, bur’-geon, s. [From Fr. hour* 
geon =1 a bud ; Arm. brous, brorlsa = a bud ; 
brousen, brohsen — a single bud . ( J/aAn.).] A 
bud. 

•* Furthermore looke what ia tbe nature that forked 
trees have m their boughes. tbe same hath the vine hi 
her eyes aud burgeons."— Holland ; Plinle, bk. xvi., 
ch. SO. 


• bour-ie, s. [BuRaow.] (Scotch.) A hole 
made in the earth by rabbits, or other animals 
that hide themselves there ; a burrow. 

“ . . . . fair* hunting of ottars out of their bouriet* 
— Monroe tiles , pc 33. {Jamieson.) 

bou-rign-i-on isni (g silent), s. [Named 
from Mdme. Antoinette Bourignon, daughter 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, \v 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ve t oe - e. ey = a, qu-kw. 


bourn— boutgate 
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of a Lille merchant. She was born in 1616, 
was physically ugly to the last degree, but very 
eloqueut. She published twenty-two volumes. 
Poiret, a French Protestant divine, wrote her 
life.] 

Theol <£ Ch. Hist. : A system of doctrine 
emanating from Aldnie. Bouriguou, men- 
tioned in the etymology. She attributed to 
Christa twofold human nature, one produced 
by Adam, the. other bnrn of the Virgin Mary, 
and believed that nature corrupt. She denied 
the decrees of God, believed in the existence 
of a good and of an evil spirit in every man 
before he was born, attributed to man an in- 
finite will, and considered that perfection was 
attainable. She taught that religion consisted 
in internal emotions, not in knowledge or 
practice. The Scottish General Assembly 
censured these tenets in 1701. 

bourn (I), bourne, s. (Fr. borne = limit ; 
fh)iu O. Fr. bod ne : Low Lat. bodina.] 
[Bound ] A bound, a limit. 

X. Literally: Used either of the sea or of a 
line on land marking the boundary of a 
country. 

"And wberu tlic luid slypes to its wat'ry bourn. 
Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn." 

Cowper : FeedleiS Alarm. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of the world unseen. 

" The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller return*." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, lit. 1. 

(2) Of intellect, emotion, or anything. 

** I'll set a bourn bow fur to be beloved." 

Shaketp. : A nt. k Cleop., i. 1. 

’’To make the doctrine of multiple proportions 
their intellectual bourne."— Tyndall ; Frag. of Science 
(3rd ed.), vii. 138. 

> bourn (2), s. [Burn (2).] 

* bourne, * bum©, s. [Barn (2), Bairn.] 
A man. 

•' Where wystez thou euer any bourne uhate 
Euerso holy In hys nrayere." 

Sar. Bng. AllU. Poem* (ed. Morris} ; The Pearl, 617-ia 

:^urne -mouth, s. A a. [From Eng. bourne, 
and 77towfft..] 

A, -4s substantive: 

Geog. : A watering place in the south of 
England, in the west nf Hampshire. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to, or existing 
at Bouruemoutli. 

Bournemouth beds. 

Geol. : Certain beds of Middle Eocene age, 
in the vicinity of Bournemouth. They are 
called also Alum Bay beds, aud are arranged 
with the Lower Bagshot strata. 

bourn -less, n. (Eng. bourn; and suffix -Zess.] 
Without a bourne, without a limit. 

bour'-non ite, s. [Named after its dis- 
coverer, Count Boumon, a mineralogist] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An orthorhombic, brittle, opaque mi- 
neral, of hardness, 2 5—3; ap. gr., 5‘7— 5*9 ; 
metallic lustre, with colour and streak grey, 
or iron Mack. Compos. : sulphur, 17 8— 20’45; 
antimony, 23*70—29 -4; lead, 88 0— 42*88 ; and 
copper, 12*3—15*16. First found at Endeilion, 
at Wheal Boys, in Cornwall, whence it was 
originally called by Count Bouruou Emldleine. 
It has since been found in Germany, Austria, 
aud Italy, as well as in Mexico and South 
America. 

2. Bonrnonik of Lucas: A mineral, called 
also Fibrolite (q.v,), 

bour non it nick-el glanz, s. [From 
Ger. boarnoruf [Bouhnonitk] ; nickel, and 
glam = Eug. glance (2), s. (q v.).} 

Min. : A variety of Ullmanuite from the 
Il:irz mountains. 

bour'-ock, bour'-aeh, b£fr-rock, 
bour’-ick, s, fA.S. beorh = a hill, a moun- 
tain, aud dnnir.. aulllx -ocAr; Sw. bvrg — a 
castle, a fort.] 

1. A confused heap. 

”* Alnnt thla bit bmtrvek, yonr honor,* antwered the 
nndaanted Edto; 'I inlud the blgying oV — Scott: 
Antiquary, eh. It, 

2. An enclosure. (Used of Lhe little houses 
which children build for play, particularly 
those made in the sand.) ( 

" We'll never hig randy boterorkt together. “—Arim- 
*i y: Scotch Prov.. 74. {Jantmon.) 

3. A cluster, as of trees. 


" My trees In bourachs owr my groond 
Shall fend yo frae ilk. blast o' wind.'* 

Fcrgutson : Poem*, 11. 32. {Jamteton.) 

bour'-rans, s. (From Russ, borei = the 
north-wind.] The name given to the fierce 
snow-storms that Mow from the north-cast 
over the steppes of Russia. (StormontA.) 

bourse, * burse, 3 . [Fr. bourse ; Prov. borsa; 
*Sp. boha ,* l tal. borsa ,* Ger. bbrse ; Lat. byrsa ; 
Gr. /Supera (bursa) — the skin stripped oil' a 
hide, a cow's skin, the skin of a live auimul.] 
An exchange where merchants, bankers, Ac., 
meet for the transaction of financial business. 
(Used specially of the French institution cor- 
responding to the English Stock Exchange,) 

bour -tree, * boor-tree, * bore -tree, 
* boun’-tree, * b6\ver'-tree, s. [On the 
English bonier called burtree. Skinner thinks 
it means bore-tree, i.e., that it can easily be 
bored into a hollow tube, the pith being ex- 
tracted.] The elder- tree ( Sambucus nigra). 
(Scobrh.) Formerly it was much planted in 
hedges of barn-yards. 

"The Sumhucus nigra (elder tree. Eng.) Is no stranger 
In many places of the parish. Some of the trees are 
very well shaped, and by the natural hendiug of the 
bmuche* cause an agreeable shade, or bower, exhibit- 
ing an example of the propriety of the name given to 
that species of plants in Scotland, namely the Potoer- 
tree." — P. Kil learn ■ Stirling Statist. Acc., xvi. 110-11. 

" Sambucus nigra, Pour tree or Bore-tree. Scot. 
Auflt."— Lightfoot, p. 1,131. 

" Or, rustlin', through the boortrlc* cornin'.” 

Purn i : Address to the Dell. 

bourtree-busb, s. A very common 
Scottish designation for the elder. [Bour- 
tree.] 

" We saw -one hut with a peat-stack close to it, and 
one or two elder, or, us we call them in Scotland, 
Lonrtree bushes, at the low gable-end. "—Light* and 
Shadovt*, p. 178. 

bo ur tree -gun, a. [Bountry-gttn.] 

* bousche, s. [Bush.] The sheathing of a 
wheel. (Scotch.) 

* bou^o, * bowse, v.t. & i . (Booze, p.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To drink. 

"Theu boutet drumly German water.” 

Hums : The Twa Dog*. 

2. To hoist, to raise up, to lift up, to heave. 

(Scotch.) 

", . . a* we used to bouse up the kegs o' gin aud 
brandy lang syne, . . ." — Scott : A Jit binary, ch. Till. 

B. Intransitive : To drink deeply. 

" There let him bouse, and deep carouse, 

Wi' bumpers flowing o'er “ 

Burns: Scotch B.-ink. 

* bouse (1), s. [Booze.] (Spenser: F. Q.) 

bouse (2), «. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Mining: A name given in the North of 
England to lead ores. 

* bous ing, pr. par. & a. [Booze.] 

* bousing -can, $. [Bouzing-can.] 

* bou -sour, * bows'-towrc, s. [In O. 

Sw. by sea, bossn = a mortar, an engine for 
throwing bombs; byssor, bossar= an engine 
for throwing large atones iustead of bombs ; 
byssa = a box.] A military engine anciently 
used for battering walls. (Scotch.) 

" And hrowcht a gyne, uieo caLlyd bowstoun-c, 

For til aasayle that stalwart town*." 

Wyntoun, viii. SI, 23L (Jamienm.) 

bous-sln-gaul-tite, s. [From J. B. Bous- 
singanlt, a French gculogist and scientific 
traveller.] 

Min, : A sulphate of Ammonia with part of 
Ibis alkali replaced by magnesia. It occurs 
about the boric acid fumaroles of Tuscany. 
(Dana.) 

* bous'-tcr, s. [Bot^tkr.] 

* bous-tous, * bous touso, t bous ti ous, 

a. The same as Boistous (q.v.). 

boil stroph e -don, a. A s. [Gr.povtrTpo^ov 

(boustrcgdicdon), adv. — turning, like oxen in 
ploughing ; ^ol"? (ho us) - an ox, and crrpcffxo 
(strepho)= to twist, tn turn.] 

A. As adi. : Written alternately from left 
to right and from right to left ; pertaining to 
writing of this kind. 

•*. . . he 1 1’rof. SJiycv) regarded a * written In tlie 
usual boystrjfthrdon m.uiiiar which the Hlttltca af- 
fcrUsl First came lhe animal's head, . . — Times, 

Oct 6, 1880. The Pittite luscripttons. 

B. ^4s subsl.: Writiiift^hrst from left to right, 
and thun from right to kit, as cattle ploughed 


successive furrows in a field. The early Greek 
writing was of this kind. 

* bou -sum, a. [Buxom.] (0. Scotch.) 

* bous-y, a. [Boozv.j 

** Each bousy farmer with bis 8imp*rlu$ datne.** 
King. 

boiit (i), bovlgbt, s. [From Dan. bugt = a 
bend, a turn. A different spelling of bight 
Ol v-).] 

1. Gen. : A turn, as much of an action as is 
performed at one time without interruption ; 
a single part of any action carried on at suc- 
cessive intervals. (Johnson.) 

“ A weasel *aire<l a hat ; the l>at begged for life : say* 
the weasel, I give uo quarter to birds ; say* the hat, I 
am a mouse ; look ou my body : so she got off for that 
bout," — L‘ K*t range. 

Used— 

(1) Of the extent of ground mowed while 
the labourer moves straight forward. (Scotch.) 

(2) Of as much thread, or anything similar, 
as is wound on a clew while the clew is held 
in ono position. (Scofcft.) 

2. Spec. : A contest, challenge, or assault of 
any kind. Used— 

(1) Of a drinking challenge, or of a sitting 
together for drinking purposes. 

" Mirny * wassail bout 
Wore the lou* winter out." 

Longfellow : The Skeleton fit Armour. 

(2) Of a contest by word of mouth, or by 
means of material weapons. 

" We ll let Tallard out. 

If he'll hike t'other bouL*. 

Swift: Jack Frenchman* Lamentation. 

(3) Of an assault, whether by man or by th* 
forces of nature. 

" Speak oq our glens in thunder load. 

Inured to hide such bitter bout. 

The warrior's plaid may bear It out” 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, lv. a. 

(4) Of a game. 

•‘The play began ; Pas durst not Coema cfaace. 

Rut did Intend next bout with her to meet” 

Sidney. 

bout (2), s. [From bout, v. (q.v.).] A sudden 
jerk in entering or leaving an apartment ; a 
hasty entrance or departure ; the act of coming 
upon one with surprise. (Scotch.) 

bout, * bowt, i\t. [From bolt, v. Or con- 
nected with Fr. boater = to put, arrange, . . . 
drive ; Sp. botar = (v.i.) to rebuund, (v.t.) to 
turn or drive out.) To spring, to leap. 

" J udse gin her heart was aalr ; 

Out at her mow it just was like to bout." 
past: Bclenore ( 1 st ed.), p. 17, {Jamieson.} 

* bout (1), prep. (Contracted from aboaf.] 

” Peepe busied 6ou? worke ..." 

Spenser. P. Q„ III. iii 14. 

* boiit (2), * boute, prep. [A.S. bwfcm =• 
without.] Without, excluding. (0. Eng. <t 
Scotch.) [Birr.] 

" And touts euy Ilulng lud left was be one.” 

M iUiam Patems, 211. 

“ Thou art the life o* public haunts : 

Bout thee, what were our fairs and rants 7” 

Auras : Scotch Brink. 

* bou-tad©', s. [Fr. boutadr = a flight of 
genius, a whim, freak, or fancy. A word 
formed, according to Littrfl, in the sixteenth 
century, from the Sp. and Ital bortee , from 
bortrr, being the old form. In Prov., Sp., & 
Port, bofar,* Ital. buttarr.) A caprice, whim, 
or fancy. 

"His [Lord Peter'sl first &ofrf<n/rwiu to kick both 
their wive* one morning out of doors, and hi* own 
too. "— Swift : Tale of a Tub. 

bon -tant, s. [Arc-boutant.] 

bout'-claith, s. [Scotch form of bolt-cloth or 
bolting-clot'h (q.v.).J Cloth uf a thin texture. 
(Scotch.) 

"Twa sticldaof quhlbe boutclaith. M — Inventories, A. 
1578. Ik 217. 

* bOUte’-fOU, s. [Fr. boute fcu — ( I) (Ord- 
nance) n linstock. (2) (Jig.) an incendiary, a 
firebrand ; from batHcr = to thrust, and feu = 
tire.] An incendiary ; n llrebrand. 

** Animated by a base fellow, called John a Chamber, 
a very boute/cu, wlio boro mucli sway ameng the 
vulgar, they enturcil Into o|H?n rebellion. — Bacon. 

" Uestde the hcril uf bontefeut. 

Wo ia-t on work within tli« housa." 

Mvdibras. 

bou ’-tel, bdt~tel.s. (Boivtel.) 

bol^t'-gate, s. [Eng. (a)bowf ; gote ) 

1. Lit . : A circuitous roa<l, a way which U 
not direct. (Scotuli, from about, and gait = 
way.) 


boil, boy ; poilt. Jowl ; cat, coll, chorus, ^hin, bonyh; go. gem; thin, (his; sin, A}; expect, Xenophon, e^lsU -trig. 
-aLftn, tlan ~ slian. -tion, -slon = shim ; -(Ion, -^lon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b?l, dpi. 
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boutisale— bow 


"Nory. wha had aye 
A mind the truth of Bydby's tale to try, 

Hade shift hy ftour gate s to put atf the day. 

Til night »ud fa' and then be forc'd to etuy." 

Boss : Bclenore, p. 79. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A circumvention, a deceitful course. 
(ScofcA.) 


'\ . . that the boutgates and deceitesof the hearte 
of man are infinite ; . . ."—Brtice: Eleven Serm. (1591), 
algi). T,, 2, a. 


(2) An ambiguity, or au equivocation, in 
discourse. 


"... yea, eyther in answere, or oath, to hia Judge or 
•uperiour. that bee may vse a boutgate of speach (urn- 
ptiibol'tgm), whether through a diverse signification of 
the word, or through the diverse intention of the 
aaker, . . ."—Dp. Forbes : Eubulus, pp. 118*19. 


y bou ti-sale, s. [From Eng. booty , aad safe.] 
A sale of booty ; a sale at a cheap rate, as 
booty or plunder is generally sold. 

" To speak nothing of the great boutisale of colleges 
and chantries ’—Sir J, Hayward. 


* bouts rtm6s (pron. bu rim-a), s. pi. [Fr, 
bout — end, and rime = rhymed, rime — a 
rhyme.) The last words or rhymes of a num- 
ber of verses givea to be filled up. (Johnson.) 

* bduv'-rage, s. [From 0. Fr. bovraige , bev - 
raige.'] [IIevebaoe.] Drink, beverage. 

. to pay for foreign bourrage which supplants 
the consumption of the growth of our own estates.” — 
CuWoden Papers . p. 181 


• bouwen, v.t. & i. [Bow, r.] 


* boux-ome, * boux-vme, a. [Buxom.] 

* boux-om-ly, adv. [Buxomly.] 

bouz ing, pr. par. & a. [Boozing 1 (Spenser.) 
bouzing can, s. A drinking can. 

" And in his hand did beare a bouzing can.” 

Spenser : F. Q., L lv. 22. 


bo' vate, s. [Low Lat. bovota ; from Class. 
Lat. bos; genit. bovis = au ox.] One-eighth 
of a carncate or ploughland. It varied from 
10 acres to 18 acres. 

“The bovate or oxgang represented the tillage . . . 
of one ox of the team, that is. it was the share of the 
tilled laud appropriated to the owner of cue of the 
eight associated oxen contributed to the cooperative 
eight-ox plough .”— Fates A Queries . Dec. 18. 1886, p. 481 

bdv'-e-ee, s. pi. [From Lat. bos, genit. bovis 
- an ox ; and fem. pi. suffix -«?.] 

Zool. : The typical division of the sub- family 
Sovinje. It contained the oxen proper and 
other cattle. 


Bov-ey coal, s. 

Geol. : *’ Coal " or rather lignite from Bovey 
Tracy, a parish of Devonshire, about 3^ miles 
south-west of Climlleigh. It belongs to the 
Miocene period, and that sub-division of it 
called on the Continent Aquitanian. There 
have been found in it the fruits of a pine (the 
Sequoia Couttsicz), parts of the leaf of a palm 
(.Sofia! major), and other fossils. (Quart. Jour . 
Geol. Soc., vol. xviii. (1862), p. 369, &c.) 


\ bov l-cul-ture, s • [From Lat. bos, geait. 
bovis = an ox, a bull, a cow ; aad cultura — 
tilling, cultivating, tending ; cultum, supine 
of coJo = to till, cultivate, teud.] The breeding 
and teodingof cattle for food ; the occupations 
of the cattle-breeder, the grazier, and the 
butcher. 

" . . . . between the old epoch of bovicutture and 
the new. "—Daily Telegraph , 4th Dec., 1876. 

t bov -id, a. [From Lat. bos, genit. bovis = an 
*x.] 

Zool . : Pertaining to the family Bovidae, i.e., 
to the ox and its allies. [Bovio.e.] 


bov'-i-dee, S. pi. [From Lat. bos, genit. bovis 
= an ox ; and fem. pi. suffix -cfec.] 

*1. Formerly: A family of ruminating ani- 
mals, containing not merely the oxen but 
many other animals now placed in other 
families. It was subdivided into Bovina, 
Cervioa, Giraffina, Moschioa, and Camelina. 

2. Now: A family of ruminating animals, 
consisting of species with simply rounded 
horns, which are not twisted in a spiral 
maoner. There are ao lachrymal sinuses. 
It contains the genera Bos, Bison, Bubalus, 
(5rc. Ovibos (Musk-ox), generally ranked 
under Bovidae, is by some plaoed with the 
Ovidae. 

3. PaXezont. : The oldest known are various 
species of Bos, Hemihos, and Amphibos in 
the Upper Miocene of India. The genera Bos 
and Bison are found in the Pliocene. For the 


order in which the several species of the 
former genus appear see Bos (Pateonf.). 

* bov'-i-form* «. [From Lat. bos, genit. bmns 
= an ox ; and forma — form, shape.] Of the 
form of ao ox. (Cudworth.) 

bd'-vine, a. [Io Fr. bovine ; from Lat. bovinns.] 
Pertaiuing to oxen. (Barrow.) 

bo-vis'-ta, s. [A barbarous name formed by 
Dilleuius', from the Ger. bofist = a puck-fist or 
puck-ball.] 

Bot. : A genus of fungi, of the order Gastero- 
mycetes or Lycoperdaceae. Bovis! a gigantca 
(Gigantic Bovista) has a pileus eighteen, 
twenty, twenty-three, or even more inches in 
diameter. 

b6w (1), * btfwe, * b<ffr'-en, • bouwe, 
* bow yn, * bo -gen, * bu wen, * hu- 
ge n, v.t. & i. [A.S. bugan, bigan, bedgan — 
to bow, to bend, to stoop, to give way, to re- 
cede, to avoid, flee, submit, or yield (Bos- 
worth); Ieel. beygja — to make to bend; Sw. 
boja = to bend ; Dan. fiofe ,* Dut. buigen ; Ger. 
biegen, beugen ; O. II. Ger. biugnn, piocan ; 
Goth, biugan. Skeat connects it with Sclav. 
bega = to flee ; bugti = to terrify ; Lat. fuqio 
= to flee ; Gr. ^evyto (pheugd) = to flee ; 
Sansc. bhug, bhng&mi = to bend.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To incline, to cause to bend, to 
turn. (Often with down.) 

“ Our bold? kynge bouts the blouke he the hryghto 
hrydylle." Mortt Arthure, 2,251. 

Specially : 

(1) Of things : To cause to deviate from 
straightness, to make crooked or curved. 

“ We bmt> things the contrary way to make them 
come to their natural straightness.”— Bacon. 

(2) Of persons : To incline the head or body 
in token of reverence, submission, or conde- 
scension. (Often reflexively.) 

“And Abraham bowed down himself before the 
people of the land.”— Gen. xxiii. 12. 

“Christiana at this was greatly abashed in herself, 
and fro iced her head to the ground .”— Dun yan : P. P., 
pt. IL 

" Dow the kuee."— Gen. xli. 41. 

" Lord, bou down thine ear, and hear."— 2 Kings, 
xix. 16 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To turn, to incline, to exercise strong 
influence in changing the disposition or pro- 
cedure. 

“ For troubles and adversities do more bow men's 
minds to religion.” — Bacon. 

M Not to bow aad bias their opinions. “ — Fuller. 

(2) To depress the soul, the spirits, the 
courage, &c. 

" Fear bowed down his whole soul, and was so 
written in his face that all who saw him could read." 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ix. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Gen. : To bead, to suffer flexure, to stoop 
spontaneously or under pressure. (Used of 
persoos, of animals, or of things inanimate. 
Often followed hy down.) 

” . , . . likewise everyone that boweth dovm upon 
his knees to drink ."— Judges vii. 5. 

" They stoop, they bow down together ; they could 
not deliver the burden ."— Isaia h xlvi. 2. 

2. Specially. Of persons : 

(1) To stoop, to incline the head or body 
for the sake of expressing respect or venera- 
tion for. (Lit. & fig.) 

“ Rather let ray head 

Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any, 

Save to the God of heaven and to my king." 

Shafccsp. : 2 Hen. VI., iv. L 

(2) To bend one's steps or ooe's way, to go, 
to walk. 

** Doun after a strem that dryly hale*. 

I bowed in hlys, bred ful my bruynex." 

Ear. Eng. Allil. Poems (ed. Morris); The Pearl, 125-26. 

(3) To bend to, to. obey ; to acquiesce in. 
"The had bowed to hie bode, bongre my hyure.” 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poem* (ed. Morris); Patience, 56. 

“ I bow to heaven's decree.” 

Hemans : The Abencerrage. 

bow (2), v.t. [From Eng. bow (2), s., in the 
sense of an instrument for setting the strings 
of musical instruments in vibration.] To 
play with a bow. 

"... also, that where no directions are given, the 
passage should be bowed, that is, the notes should be 
alternately played hy an up and down bow .*'— Stainer 
<f Barrett : Did. Mu*. Term*, p. 61. 

b<S\fc (1), s. & a. [From bow, v. (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Of things : 

(1) A curve, bending, or zigzag io a street. 


1[ A street in Edinburgh was formerly called 
the *' West-fiaic.*’ [B., example and aote.] 

" As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Sou 
Ilk carline was fiyting and shaking ber pow.” 

Scott : Bonny Dundee. 

(2) PL (bows): Sugar tongs. (Scotch.) So 
called probably from their being bent. 

2. Of persons: An act of reverence or ac- 
quiescence made by bending the body. 

" Some clergy, too. she would allow. 

Nor quorreli'd at their awkward bow." 

Swift. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to or consisting 
of a curve, bending, or zigzag in a street ; 
curved, crooked. 

“At the upper or northern end of the West*6otn 
street, stands the publick Weigh-house." — Maitland : 
Hist. Edin., p. 181. 

^ Jamieson considers that the West-bow 
mentioned in the example has undoubtedly 
been so called from its zigzag form ; but that 
the Xether-fiow, at the head of the Canongate in 
Edinburgh, may have been so named because 
of a gate which may have previously existed 
there. 

la composition usually pronounced bow. 
bow-back, s. An arched or crooked hack. 

" On his bow-back he hath a battle set 
Of hristly pikes, that ever threat his foes." 

Shaketp. : Tcnut A Ados tit, 619-20. 

bow-bent, a. Crooked. 

“ For once it was my dismal hap to hear 
A sibyl old, bou bent with crooked age. 

That far events full wisely could presage." 

Milton : College Exercise. 

bow-file, s. A curved file ; a riffler. 

bow-kail, 3. & a. [Bow refers to the cir- 
cular form of the plant (Jamieson)* and kail is 
Scotch for cabbage.] 

A. As substantive : Scotch for cabbage. 

“ Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the drift. 

An' wander'd thro* the bou- kail, 

An* pou t, for want o* better shift, 

A runt was like a eow-tail, 

Sae bow't that night.” 

Bums ; Halloween. 

B. As adjective : Of or belonging to cabbage. 

" Poor Willie, wl' his bow-kail runt, 

Was brunt wi' primsie Alallie.” 

Burns: Halloween. 

bow-leg, s. A crooked leg. 

“ Who fears to set straight, or hide, the unhandsoms 
waxpings of bow-legs ) " — Up. Taylor : Artificial Hand- 
someness, p. 60. 

bow-legged, a. Having crooked legs. 

bow-pen, s. A metallic ruling-pen, which 
has the part intended to hold the ink bowed 
out to the middle, 

bow-pencil, s. A form of compasses of 
the smaller kind, which are capable of delicate 
adjustment for describing minute circles and 
arcs of small radius. The mode of adjustment 
is similar to the bow-pen. A black-lead 
pencil pared dowu to a small size, or the lead 
from a pencil, is clamped in the socket, aod 
is advanced as it wears or is shaved away in 
sharpening. 

bow-window, s. [Generally considered 
a corruption of bay-window ; but Skeat con- 
siders the two words distinct.] A bowed 
window ; a window so shaped as to be beat 
or bowed. 

bow (2), * bo we, * bon we, s. & a. [A.S. 
boga = (1) bow, an arch, an arched room, a 
corner, a beading, a band, (2) anything that 
beads, a born, a tail ; from bigan = to bend 
(Bow, v.). In lcel. bogi=: a bow ; Sw. bSge; 
Dan. bue ; Dnt. boog ; (N. H.) Ger. bogen ; 
O. II. Ger. bogo, pogo .] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of various instruments : 

(1) An instrument for propelling an arrow. 

[I1-. L] 

. . take, I pray thee, thy weapon*, thy quiver 
and tby bou." — Gen. xxvu. a 

Bowes and billes : A phrase used by the 
Eaglish, in former times, for giving aa alarm 
io their camp or military quarters. (Jamieson.) 
“The Ingllsche aouldearis war all asleip, except the 
watch, whicho was skleuder, and ylt the schout ryiaes, 
Bowes and BUI is I Bowe * and Billist wbiche is a slg- 
mficatioun of extreim defence, to avoyd the present 
danger in all tonnes of ware.”— Knox, p. 82. ” To your 
bows and battle-axea." ( Jamieson . ) 

(2) An appliaace for playing a musical in- 
strument. [II. 3.] 

(3) A yoke for oxen, an ox-bow. 

“ As the ox hath hia bow, air, the horse his curh, mndl 
the falcon her bells, ao man hath hia desires." — 
Shakesp. As Vou Like It, Ul 3. 
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2. Of anything arched like a bent bow: 

(1) The rainbow. 

“I do set ray bow In the cloud, and It shall be for a 
token of a covenant betwecu me and the earth.” — 
Oen. lx. la. 

(2) Au arch ; a gateway. (Scotch.) 

•'And first la the Thrute of the Sow war alayne, 
David Kirk, aud David Barbour, beiug at the i'ro- 
vebtis back. — Knox : Hut., p. 82. 

“The horsemen and sum of those that sould have 
put onlour t«j utherls. overode thair pure.hrethreiu at 
the eutres of the Nethtrbow (<•«., the lower arch)."— 
Ibid., p. 190. 

(3) The arch of a bridge. (.Scotch.) 

"The falllue down* of the three bowi-i of the brig of 
Tsy be the greit wattir and of Lowis Vairk ou the 20 
of Deceniblr lu anno U73."— MS. qwled, Mutet Thre- 
nodie, p. 8L 

3. Of anything looped, or doubled : The 

doubling of a string in a slip-knot. Johnson 
thinks that this may be a corruption of bight. 

" Make a knot, and let the secoad knot be wltb'a 
bow. It' fireman. 

4. Of a measure of distance : The length of 
an ordinary bow, which was used in ascer- 
taining the distance from a mark in taking 
aim. 

“No, no, Kate, you are two &omy 4 down the wlnd&” 

1%. Greene, in Hart, J lit., viiL 884. (.YureJ.) 

II. Technically : 

I. Archery : An instrument for projecting 
an arrow. It consists of a strip of wood or 
other material, the ends connected by a string. 
The bow ia bent by retraction of the string, 



1. CROSS-BOW AND ARROW. 2. LONQ-BOW AND 
ARROW. 


and the recoil imparted to the latter projects 
the arrow. Io its simple state, and when 
large enough to be used for military purposes 
or for destroying large animals, it is known as 
the long-bow ; wlieu mounted transversely in 
a atock, it is a cross-bow. The former is ex- 
clusively adapted for shooting arrowa ; while 
Volts, or even round projectiles, may be thrown 
by the latter. (Knight.) [For the hiatory uf 
bows and arrows aee Archery. See also 
Arrow.] 

2. Hat-making : A piece of elastic wood, 
six feet long, and having a catgut string 
stretched between its extremities. The vi- 
brating string operates upon the felting-hair 
on a grid called a hurdle, lightens up the 
fibres, assembles them into a bat, and drives 
out the dust. [Bowinq.] 

3. Music: An appliance with which the 
strings of certain musical instruments of the 
voil clasa ara aet in vibration. It consists of 



VARIOUS forms of bows. 


a nnmbor of long horsehairs stretched upon 
an elastic rod, which are tightened by a nut 
and acrew. The bow is believed to be of 
British origin. It waa originally curved, 
whence its name. Tho old form Is atill seeu 
in the rebeck or rtbal of Algeria. 

** Their ioatrumenta were varioua la their klad ; 

Borne for the bow, aod inme for breathing wind.” 
Dry den : Tho Flower & (ho L+\f, 847. 

4 . Drawing : An elastic slip for describing 
•urves ; an or co graph. 


5. Machinery : An elastic rod and striog for 
giving reciprocating rotation to a drill. [Bow- 
drill.] 

6. Husbandry : The bent piece which em- 
braces the neck of an ox, the ends coming up 
through the yoke, above which they are 
fastened by a key. 

7. Saddlery : The arched forward part of a 
saddle-tree which straddles the horse's back. 

8. Vehicles: A bent slat to support the 
hood, canopy, cover, or tilt of a vehicle ; 
otherwise called a slat. 

9. Weapons : The arched guard of a sword- 
hilt or of the trigger of a li re-arm. 

10. Lock-making: The loop of a key which 
receives the fingers. 

11. Naut.: An old nautical instrument for 
taking „ngles. It had oue large graduated 
arc of 90°, three vanes, and a shank or staff. 

12. Masonry: A projecting portion of a 
building of circular or multangular plan. 
The bow-wimlows of English domestic archi- 
tecture are known as oriels. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to a bow in any 
of the foregoing senses. (See the subjoined 
compounds.) 

1 Obvious compound : Bow- making. (Stainer 
£ Barrett: Mus. Diet., p. Gl.) 

bow-bearer, s. 

1. Generally: The bearer of a bow. 

2. Specially : Au under-officer of a forest, 
who looked after trespasses affecting "vert 
or venison." ( Cowel , <tc.) 

bow-boy, $. The boy bearing a bow, 
Cupid. 

“ . . . . with the hlmd bow-boy't butt-shaft.” 

Sfiaket/). : Romeo a nd Juliet , !L 4. 

bow- case, s. A cover or case for a bow. 
bow-compasses, s. 

Mathematical instruments : An instrument 
for drawing curves of large radius. It con- 
sists of a pliable strip which is bant by screws 
to any curve. An arcograph. 

* bow-draucht, * bow draughte, 
* bogbe-draghte, s. A bow shot ; the 
extent of an arrow’s flight. 

“With strengths thay reculede that host a-back; 
more than a boghe-draghte " 

Sir Fcrumbra* (ed. Herrtage), 3,040. 

bow drill, s. A drill operated by means 
of a bow, the cord of which is given one or 
more turns around the handle of the drill, and 
alternate revolution in opposite directions 
imparted to it by alternately reciprocating 
the bow backward and forward. 

* bow-hand, s. 

1. The baud that holds the bow, the left 
hand. 

" Surely he shoots wide ou the bow-hand and very 
far from the mark.'”— Speruer : On / reland . 

U To be too much of the bow-hand, or to be 
much of the bow-hand : To fix it in any design. 
** Sic. I hope so, 

I am much o' the bow-hand else." 

Uta a. C Flet. ; Coxcomb, L L 

2. Music : The hand that holds the bow ; 
alao a term used in describing the power and 
skill with which ft player on a bow instru- 
ment produces hia tone. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

bow- Instruments, s. 

Music: A term inelmding that class of 
stringed instruments which are played by 
means of a bow. The violin, violoncello, 
double bass, &c. 

bow-iron, s. 

Vehicles: Tho staple on the side of a wagon- 
bed which receives the bows of tho tilt or 
cover. 

bow length, 8. The same as Bow (2), s., 
A., I. 4 (q.v.). (Nares.) 

bow-pin, a. 

Husbandry : A cotter or key for holding In 
place the bow of au ox-yoke. 

bow-saw, s. A saw having a thin blnde, 
kept taut by a straining frame in the manner 
of a bow and string. A eweep-aaw or turning- 
aaw. [Frame-saw, Drug-saw.] 

“ Axea. eitch. drug-saw, bow-ta w, Ac.”— Depredation* 
on the Clan Campbell, p. 42. 

bow-shot, s. (Bowshot.] 

bow-string, s. [Bowstrino.] 

bow-susponslon, s. A a. 


Bow-suspension truss: A bow-shaped beam 
used to streugtheu a girder beam. 

bow-wood, s. [So called because the 
Indians use it for making bows.] 

Bot. : An American name for the Osage 
Orange, Madura a uraniiaca. It is not a 
genuine orange, but belongs to the Moraeeae 
(Morada or Mulberries, Ac.). 

boW (3), 8. [From Icel. bdgr ; Dan. boa; Sw. 
bog; Out. boeg .] [Bough, Bowline, Bow- 
sprit.] 

1. Naut. £ Ord. Lang. : The stem or prov, 
of a vessel, the more or less rouuded anterior 
extremity or fore-end of a ship or boat. 

Sometimea in the plural. 

*i On the bow : On the part of the water or 
land within 45° on either aide of a liue drawn 
from stera to stem, and produced till it reaches 
the horizon. 

H (1) A bold bow : A broad bow. (Johnson.) 

(2) A lean bow : A narrow thin bow. (John- 
son.) 

2. Fig. : The oarsman who pulls the oar 
nearest the bow. 

bow chaser, s. 

Naut. : A gun fired from the bow of a ship, 
engaged at the time in chasing another oue. 
(Totten.) 

bow-fast, s. 

Naut. : A hawser at the bow, whereby a 
ship is secured alongside a wharf or other 
object. 

bow-grace, bow-grease, s. 

Naut. : A fender mnde of junk and ropea, 
lapping around the bow as a protection 
againat floating ice. It ia called also bon- 
grace. 

bow-grease, s. 

Naut. : A corruption for bow-grace (q.v.). 

bow lines, s. 

Ship-building : Curves representing vertical 
sections at the bow-end of a ship. 

bow-oar, s. 

1. The oar nearest the bow of a boat. 

2. The same as Bow (3), 2. 

bow-piece, s. A piece of ordnance car- 
ried at the bow of a ship. 

bow-timbers, s. pi. 

Ship-building : The timbers which go to 
form the how of a ship. 

* bow (4), s. [Bought.] (Piers Plow.: Vis., 32.) 

bow (5), 8. [Boll (2), j.] The globule which 
contains the seed of flax. [Lintbow.] (Scotaft.) 

bd\fc (6), s. [Corrupted from boll, s. (q.v.). 
(Scofc/i.).] A boll ; a dry measure which con- 
tains the sixteenth part of a clmlder. 

” Four bowt o’ altuieal. twa 6ova o' beer, and twa 
bown o' pease, . . . .''—Scott: Old Mortality, eh. xi_ 

* b<£\y(7), btJvV’e, s. [O. Sw. bo, bu = a herd, a 
flock ; Gael, bo = a cow.] [Bos.] ($co<dt.) 

1. A herd of cattle ; whether eoclosed in a 
fold or not. 

" Beuiu young atottU, that yolk bare neuer naoe. 

Brocht Irom the bowe, In olftraud brittle ilkaue." 

Doug. : Virgil, 163, 48. 

2. A fold for cows. (Jamieson.) 

Bow (8), s. <fe a. [From Bow (Stratford-le-Bow), 
iu the East end of London.] 

A. As subst. : The place mentioned in the 
etymology. 

B, As adj. : Pertaining to Bow, first manu- 
factured at Bow. 

Bow-dye, s. A dye of scarlet hue, supe- 
rior to madder, but not ao fixed or permanent 
as the true scarlet 

bdw'~a-blc, «. [Eng. feou*. v. , and suff. -able.] 
Capable of being bent, flexible, pliable, yield- 
ing, influenced without much difficulty. 

4 If ahe be a virgin, ahe ta pliable or boteable."— 
II ’odroephe : Ft. Drum. 1 1621), p. 828. 

* bow'-all, 8. [The same as Bole (1). »•] A 
square 'aperture in the wall of a house for 
holding small articles. 

* b<£\tr'-alle, s. [Bowel.] (Prompt Purr.) 

* b6vtr al-yn, r ” [Bowel, t>.] ( Prompt . 

Purv.) ' 


bSil, b^; p<Jilt f cat, 90U, chorus, ^htn, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C 
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* bow" and, * bow-ande, a. [A.S. b&gende 
= bowing.] [Bowixo.] 

.*bow-bert, * bow -bard, a, & 5 . [Etym. 
uncertain, perhaps from O. Fr. bobtrt — a 
atupid fellow, a lout.] 

A. As odj . : Lazy ; iuactive. 

M Of thxyr kyml lh*me list swarmu out bryng, 
Or in kfunes incluse thnrc bony clone— 

Or fra thare liyff toghhlir in a lout 
Expeliis tbe bowbert best, the fenyt drone be." 

Doug. : Virgil, 2fi. *6. 

E. As subst, : A dastard ; a person destitute 
of spirit. 

" That ye sal euer sa dullit And boiebardU be, 
nuTukinsic iniuris to suttir here?" 

Doug. : Virgil, 831 , 11 

* b6w -den, pa. par, [Bolden.] (Scotch..) 

b6w di§b-i-a, s. [From Bowdich, who 
was born at Bristol ia 1790, went to Cape 
Coast Castle iu the West of Africa in IS 14, 
commenced an exploration of that continent 
in IS22, and died 10th Jan., 1824.] 

Bot. : A genua of Papilionaceaa. The species 
are trees, with alternate, unequally pin- 
nated leaves. Bowdichia virgilioides, which 
has fine blue flowers, is common in Brazil. 
Its bark is known as Alcorno Bark. 

bo\^'-dler i^m, s. [Bowdlerize.] Expurga- 
tion ; emasculation ; the act or practice of an 
editor who removes from the writings of an 
author passages considered to be indelicate or 
offensive. 

"At tbe aee, when bowdlerism, as a moral pre- 
caution. would be desirable ."— Pall Matt Gazette, 
Aug. 4. i860. 

bfffr dler-I-za'-tion, s. [Bowdlehize.] The 
expurgation of a Viterary work ; bowdlerism. 

b6\V’’-dler-ize, r.f. [From the Rev. T. Bow- 
dler, D.D., who published an edition of 
Shakespeare (ISIS) for " family reading.”] To 
expurgate ; to remove indelicate or offensive 
passages from ; to emasculate. (Used also 
intransitively.) 

bd\V* -dler-iz-cr, s. [Eng. botodleriz(e) ; -er.] 
One who bowdlerizes. 

* bowe ( 1 ), s. [Bough.] 

1. A bough. (Morte Arthure, 1,71 1.) (Prompt. 
Pare.) 

2, PI . : The shoulders. 

"Seyne bower of wylde bores with the braune lechyde." 

Morte Arthure, 188. 

* bowe (2), S. [BOW (2), S.] 

bdwed (Eng.\ bow’d, b6^t (Scofc/i), pa. 
par . it a. [Bow, v.] 

1. Bent, 

** Batted down by terror.*’— Macaulay Eat. Eng.* 
cb xii. 

2. Crooked. (Scotch.) 

3. Arch. : Arched, curved. It is called also 
embowed. 

btf’fr'-el, * bdvV-elle, * bo\V-alle, * b6\^'- 
nle, * boil-el, * bdifr-al-y, + baw'-cl-ly 

(pi. bowels), s. [From 0.*Fr. bod (m.), boellc 
<f.) (Mod. Fr. boyau); Prov. budd ; Ital. 
budcllo ; Low Lat. botellus = a bowel ; Class. 
Lat. botdlus = a little sausage, diniin. of botu- 
lits = a sausage.] 

t L Sing : One of the intestines of man or 
the inferior animals, an entrail. (Used chiefly 
in medical works, and in composition.) 

. . retaining the mass longer in It* passage 
through the bowel . . ." — Cycl. Pract. Med., iv. i>Ta 
“ SoteaUe, or bowelte (bowtily, K. H. ba welly, P.) 
rUeu*.'— Prompt. Parv. 

II. Plural (bowels) : 

1. Lit. : The intestines or entrails of man 
or of the inferior animals. 

** He (imote him therewith in tbs fifth rib, and sbed 
•#ut bis bowls.''— 2 Sam. XL 10. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The seat of pity or tenderness. 

” For hie bowels did yearn upon bis brother."— Gen. 
xllii 30. 

(2) Pity, tenderness, compassion. 

“For toy Master, you must know, is one of very 
tender bowels. especially to them that are afraid."— 
Bunyan: P. P., pt. ii. 

" Having no bowels In tbe point of running Ln debt. 
Or borrowing all he could.' — Clarendon. 

(3) The iuoer part, or tbe midst of anything. 

(Specially in the phrase, “ The boioels of the 
earth.”) ** And pouring war 

into the bowel* of ungrateful Rome " 

Shttketp. : Cor. iv. I. 


bowel-complaint, s. 

Med. ; Disease of the bowels causing di- 
arrhoea. 

bowel-galled, a. 

Farriery : A term applied to a horse when 
the girth frets the skin between the elbow of 
the forelegs and the libs. 

bowel hive, bowel hive, bowel- 
hyve, s. & a. [From Scotch hives (pi.) 

, = an eruption. [Hive.] So called because 
those afflicted with the disease have often a 
swelling in the side.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. An inflammation of the bowels, to which 
children are subject. (Scotch.) According to 
some, it is owing to what medical men call 
inlussusoeptio, or one part of the iatestines 
being inverted ; others give a different ac- 
count of it. 

. . and the rickets in children, which they call 
tbe bowel-hyve.” — Pennecutk ; Tweeddale, p. T. 

"Tbe disease, called, by mothers aud uurses in Scot- 
land, tbe bowel-hive. is a dangerous inflammatory 
bilious disorder ; aud when not soon relieved, very 
frequently proves fatal. It is brought ou by disorders 
of the mil k, by exposure to cold, and living in low, 
cold, damp situations." — Medical Obsere., pi 
1S7. 

2. The same as Bowel-hive Grass (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : Of use iu the disease de- 
scribed under A. 

Bou'el-hive Grass : 

Pojmlar Bot. : A plant, Alchemilla arvensis. 
It is not of the grass family but allied to the 
Rosaceae, though very different in appear- 
ance 

* bowel-prier, s. One who prya into 
the bowels of aniniala. slain as sacrificial vic- 
tims, for the purpose of divination. 

"And verily. Homer seemeth not to be ignorant of 
this difference whereof we speak ; for of diviners and 
soothsayers, eome he cAlletb oitoi'OTroAovs, *e., 
augurs^that Is to say, authours or observers of birds ; 
others tepet?, that is to say. bowd-priers, that apie 
into the inwards of sacrifice*."— U olland : Plutarch, 
p. 995. 

* bow -el, v. t. [From bowel, a. (q.v.).] To take 
the bowels from, to disembowel ; to evisce- 
rate. (Ainsworth.) 

“ Bowaylyri, or take ow te bowalya Eviscero, Oath." 
— Prompt. Parv. 

t btfw'-elled, pa. par. & a. [Bowel, v.) 

A. As past participle ; (See the verb.) 

E. As adjective : Hollow, like the interior 
of the abdomen with the bowels removed (?). 
Or having on its walla bowel-like veioa. 

11 But, to the bowel Vd caveru darting deep. 

The mineral kinds confess thy mighty power." 

Thonuon: Seasons ; Summer. 

bf^'- el-less, a. [Eng. dowel ; suff. -less.] 
Without bmvels, in a figurative sense, i.e., 
destitute of compassion. 

" Miserable men commiserate not themselves ; bowet- 
le * « onto others, and merciless unto their own bowela" 
—Browne: Chr. Morals, i. 7. 

t bow'-el-ling, * bow'-al-yngre, pr. par. & 
s. [Bowel, v.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb.) 

E. As judst, : The act of disembowelling or 
removing the bowels. 

" Bowalynge. Evisceracio, exenter ado."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

bow'-cl^, s. pi. [Bowel, s.] 

bow-en-lte, s. [From Bowen, an American 
mineralogist, who first described it in 1S22.] 

Min. : A variety of Serpentine. It ia apple- 
green or greenish-white in colour, and akin to 
Nephrite. 

boV-er (1), *bowrc, *bour, *boure,s.&a. 

[A.S. tritr — a bower, a cottage, a dwelliog, an 
inner room, a bedchamber, a storehouse ( Som - 
ner) (Bosworth) ; O.S. & Icel. 6ur; Sw. bur = 
a cage, a bower ; Dan. buur = a cage, a pitfall 
to catch birds; N. H. Ger. 6auer=a cage; 
M. H. Ger. biir; O. H. Ger. pur. From A.S. 
luan = to inhabit, to dwell, to cultivate, to 
till ; Ma&so-Goth. feauan = to dwell.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Originally ; A chamber. 

■■ Bowre, chombyr. Thalamnt, conclave." — Prompt 
Parv. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

“ And othre may dens alleuene ; burdes bright* on 
4 on re ; 

xv. thar were of hein fill cnene ; duellyng In that 
toure." Sir Fencmb. led. Heirtage), 1.S36-7. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
©r» wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, efib, core, nnlte, cur, rnle, full; try. 


(2) Spec. : A lady’s chamber ; a retired 
chamber, such as ladies were wont to possess, 

"Reaoondia thro baith palice, tonne, and halL" 
Doug. : Virgil, 471, U. 

2. Atet: 

(1) A cottage. 

" Courtesie oft-times in simple bowret 
Is found as great as in the stately towro.” 

Trantl. of Arioit., xir. fii 

(2) Any residence. 

" Lik* Mars, god of war. enflamed with ire, 

1 forced tbe Frenchmen t* abandon their bowert* 
Mir. for Magistrates, p. 280. 

3. A r oic: 

(1) Lit. : Ad arbour, a shady retreat in a 
garden made by bendiog and twiniug branches 
of trees together. 

(2) Fig. ; A blissful place, blissful circum- 
stances. 

'* On steady wings ealls through tb' immense abyss. 
Plucks amaranthine Joys from bowers of bliss '' 

Cotcper; Uojw. 

TT A bower differs from an arbour in this 
respect, that the former may be either rouod 
or sqnare, whereas the latter is long and 
arched. 

B. As adjective; Pertaining to a bower in 
any of the senses of the substantive. 

bower-birds, & pL 

Ornith. : The aame given to eertain birds 
of the Australian genera Ptilorliynchus and 
Chlamydodera of the family Stunaidae (Star- 
lings). The English name is given because 
these birds are in the habit of buildiog bowers 
or “ runs” as well as nests. The best known 
species a re Ft i lorhy nch tts holoscriceus , theSatin, 
aod C. macula ta, the Spotted Bower Bird. 

bower-eod, s. The smallest of the cod 
family of fishes. It ia called also Power-cod. 
(Rossiter.) 

bower - eaves, s. pi. The projecting 
cavity of interlaced branches in an arbour. 

** Look out below your bower-caves.” 

Tennyson ; Margaret, 6. 

bow -er (2), boo'-er, s. [Bowyer.] (Scotch.) 
(Acts, Chas. I. (ed. 1814), v. 540.) 

* b<SV-er (3), * bowr, * bowre, s. [From 
bow = to bend ; and suffix -er.) 

Anat. : One of the muscles which move the 
shoulder. 

“ His rawboue ormea. whote mighty brawned bourn 
Were wont to rive oteele plate*, and helmet* bew.“ 
Spenser : F. <} , 1. viiL 4L 

bcr&' -er (4), s. & a. [From how (3).] 

A. As suist. Naut. : An anchor cast from 
the bow of a vessel. 

B. As adj . : Cast from the bow. 

bower-anehor, s. [Eng. bower ; anchor. 
In Dut. boeyanker.) The same as bonder (4), 
9. (q.v.). 

b^w'-er (5), s. [A corruption of Eug. boor 
(q.v.).] 

bower-mustard, boor’s mustard, 

s. A plant, Thlaspi arvense, 

* bov^-er (6 ), *. [Bowess.] 

bower, * bowre, v.t. & i . [From bower (1), 
a. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

*1.0/ the form, bowre : To inhabit, to dwell 
in, to nestle in. 

" Spiedding pavilions for tbe birds to bowre." 

Spenser: F. Q., VL x. «. 

t 2. Of the form bower : 

(1) Lit. : To embower, to enclose and shade 
wkh branches or foliage. 

" Kuow ye it, brethren 1 where bower ' d It lie* 
Uuder the purple of southern skies?" 

Hemnns : A Voyager s Dream of Land. 

(2) Fig. : To enclose. 

" Thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh." 

Shakesp. : franco and Juliet. 111. t 

B. Intrans. ; To grow, to dwell upon, to 
repose upon. 

“ X'Tiicb though It on a lowly stalke doe bowre.” 

Spenser: F. L 4. 

Bo^-er-ban-kl-a, s. [From Mr. J. S. 
Bowerbank, an emiuent naturalist, who 
flourished in the middle of the 19th century.] 
Zool . : A genus of Aacidioid PoJyzoa, be- 
longing to the family Vesieulariadas. B. im~ 
bricata is found abundantly on the chains of 
the steam-ferries at Southampton and Ports- 
mouth. (Johnston: Brit. Zooph.) 

bow ered, pa. par . & a [Bower, v. ] 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. ®, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


bowering— bowlina 
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t boV-er-ing, pr . par. & a. [Bower, v .] 

" Ho keeps a grwdeu where the spicee breathe. 

Its bowering bonier* k i» the vale beneath." 

Pumtll : The Gift of Poetry. 

1 b<SV-er-y. a. & s. {From Eng. bower ; -y.] 

A . As ad). : Foil of bowers, abounding in 
bowers, characterised by the prevalence of 
bowers. 

M Mors happy I laid where trees with trees entwin'd 
In bowery arctic* treuible to the wind." 

Broome : Kpat. to Mr. E. Fenton. 

" Landskipa how gay the bow'rt / grotto yields. 

Which thought creates, and lavish fancy builds !" 

TickclL 

" Distracted wanders now the bowery walk.” 

Thornton; Hen torn; Spring, 616. 

B. As snbst . : A free translation by so Eng- 
lish wit of Fmirial (Hay Harvest), the ( Jtli 
month of the French Republican year. 

t bdw'-ess, * bcS^’or. * b6V~et. s. [From 
bough, r.", orig. with sutf. -rr, after changed to 
the feminine form -ess, from the fact that the 
females of birds of the Falcon family are best 
for sporting purposes ] 

Falconry: A young hawk when it begins to 
get out of the nest. It is called also bowcL 
[ Branch er (2).] 

bdV-et(l), s. [Bowess.] 

bd^'-et (2). * bow-ott (0. Eng.), s. A laa- 
tern. [Buat.] (Scofcft.) 

b<J^ge (1), v.i, [Bouoe.] To swell out. 
[Bulge.] 

bridge (2), v.t, [Biloe.] To cause to bilge, 
to perforate ; as, to howge a ship. 

’* So offensive and dangerous to bowge and pierce any 
enemle ship which they do encountor ."— Molt and. 

s. [From LaL. bufyo.] A leathern 
knapsack. 

" Bowge. Bnlgn "—Prompt. Para. 

bd^r'-ger, $. [Ety in. doubtful.] The puffin, 
or coulter- noh ; a bird. Alca orefiett (Linn.). 

" The /integer, ao called by thou- hi St KUda. Coulter 
M )h, by thi<»e on the tarn Islands, and in Cuniwa'I, 
Pipe, is of the size of a pigeon ."—Martin : St. Hilda, 
p. Si. 

■ bdr^-gle, * bu-glll, s. [O. Fr. bugle; Lat. 
buculus = a young bullock, a steer. Dimin. 
of bos = an ox.] A wild ox. (Scotch.) 

•’And tat no bawgle with hla hustcons horois 
The rneik pluch ox oppress, for all hla pryd." 

Dunbar : Thutle and Rote. «t. 16. 

bdv^-ie, * bdrV-y, s . [Fr. byic = a water- 

pot, a pitcher (C’oh/.).] 

1. A cask with the head taken oat. (Scotch.) 
** Ood knows, car boirlei. and our pipkins, and our 

drAps o' milk, and our hits o' bread, are nearer and 
dearer to us than the bread of life.” — Scott: Heart of 
A/id/ofAian, cb. xlv. 

2. A small washing- tub. 

*' Item, ane gryt bmrle, onrgllt —Item, one gTyt 
yratter pott.— Item, ane gryt bowy." — CM. q f /ncea- 
toriet, 71, 72. 

3. A milk-pail. 

•• To bear the milk bowle no pain was to me, 

Wheu I at the blighting forgather'd with thee." 

Ratntag : Poena, ii. 105. 

bow-ic, a. [Named after Bowie, its inventor.] 

bowie-ltnifc, s. A weapon used in the 
south and south-west parts of tho United 
States. 

bdtfr’-ie-fu, s. [Scoleli bowic, s. (q.v.), and 
fu = Eug. full.] (Scotch.) 

1. The All of a small tub or dish. 

" Thar botcUfu’t o' kail, fit* ■tranc." 

A'op. J. Stcul . 1. 143. 

2. The All of a broad shallow dish ; specially 
one for holding milk. 

" Davie brought me a halo Aoutk/n'mllk ."— Brownie 
<j f Bodtbeck. 1l 46, 

" ' Davie's Pats,* said ho, ' mak that botrfrfu' o' 
cauld plovers ehange plain a wl‘ you snut-faut In- 
stantly.* ~—Perih of Man, i. SO. 

btffr'-lrg (1), pr. par., a., & s . [Bow, y.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. it particlp. adj. : (Sec 
the verb.) 

C. As sub ft. : The act of bending, causing 
to stoop, or stooping. 

M . . . was that himself should obtain grace by the 
bowing of bis ki.ees to God .“—Hooker: A ceL Pol., bk. 
ch. Ixvt., f 9. 

bdw'-ing (2), f. [From bow (2) (q.v.).] 

1. Music: 

(1) Tho act or art of managing the bow 
hi playing on stringed instruments ao as not 
ooly to bring out the best tone tlie Instru- 
ment Is callable of, but also ao to phrase the 


passages played that the best possible cha- 
racter may be imparted to the music. ( Stainer 
<£ Barrett.) 

(2) The particular manner in which a phrase 
or passage is to be executed, and the sign by 
which such a manner is usually marked. 
(Grove : Did. Music.) 

2. Haymaking : A mode of separating the 
filaments of felting-fur, aud distributing them 
lightly iu au openwork frame, called a basket. 
The oval shccL of fur Uius obtained is worked 
by pressure, aud a rubbing jerking motion, 
which causes the fibres to interlace (felt), so 
. that the sheet of napping can be handled aud 
shaped by the succeeding processes. (Knight.) 

•bifar'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. bracing ; Ay.] In a 
bowing manner, so as*to bend. ( liuloct .) 

* bow -it, a. [From bow (2), and O. Scotch 
suffix -if = Eng. -ed.] (Scotch.) Provided with 
bows. 

Bo wit and schaffit : [Schaffit is from sheaf, in 
the sense of a “slicaf " of arrows.] Provided 
with bows and arrows. 

•• Bot all vthir yem>-u of the realme betulxt xvj. and 
aexty yens salbe Butticiaudly bowit and icltafjl', with 
suertle, buklare, aud kuyfe.” — ParL Jo. I., A. M-o, 
p. 10. 

* bow'-it, pa. par. [Etym. doubtful. It may 
be bowit (1) = furnished with a bow. Jamie- 
son thinks it may be a figurative use of Dut. 
bo u wen = to build.] Furnished with a bow (?). 
Secured, enlisted. (Jumieson.) 

" Sen tli Ay nr bowit and briulerit in our bAud.” 

He go t din. Cmtel, Poona X6th Cm 1 ., p. 289. 

bowk, v.i. [Bulk, Belch.] To belch. 

bowk, bouk, s. [Bulk.] Bulk, hotly. (0. 
Eng. £ Scotch.) 

mid down fell the bunbuie wi' a' bu toirt 
abuna m tTSeott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxiv. 

’biSwk'-ing, s. [Bucking.] The process of 
boiling in an alkaline lye iaakier. [Buckino.] 

bowl (1). *bdUe, o. <k a. [A S. bolla — any 
round vessel, cup, pot, bowl, or measure ; 
lcel. bolli ; O. Dut. bolle — bowl ; O. II. Ger. 
polla ; Gael. bol. Akin to bowl (2) (q v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. A hollow vessel for holding liquids. It 
is shaped like the lower part of a cone re- 
versed in position. Its depth is less in pro- 
portion to its width than is the case in a cup, 
which it also, as a rule, exceeds io size. 
[Wassail-bow l.] 

•* Where wine and apices richly steep, 

Iu nuisaive bowl ml aiiver deep.” 

Scott : Marmion, i. SO. 

2. The hollow pari or concavity of any- 
thing, Used for the hollow part or concavity— 

* (1) Of a scale. 

" Bollt of a bnlftunco, or skole (scoole, H.J. Lanx. 
Cath ."—Prompt. Paro. 

t (2) Of a spoon. 

••If vou nre nllowed a hirge silver apoon for the 
kitchen, let halt the bowl of it be worn out by com taut 
■craping " Sivift . 

(3) Of a pipe. 

M And whenever the old man paused, a gleam 
From the bowl of hia pipe would awhile illume 
Tho ailent group m the twilight gloom.” 

L'ingfeUow : The budding of l la Hit ip. 

* (4) Of a basin or fountain for containing 
water 

•• But tho main matter i* bo to convey tho water, as 
I t never stay either in tbo bowl or In the cUtorix."— 
bacon. 

(5) Of a pint sLoup. (Scotch.) [Boul.] 

II. Scripture : The calyx of a flower or its 
representiitioii io architecture. 

••Three bowit made like unto olmouds. with n knop 
Aud A flower lu one branch ; and tlnee bowit made like 
lUinouds iu the other brunch. ~—Exod. xxv. Xi. 

B. As adjective: Desigued for the manu- 
facture of bowls. 

bowl machine, A machine for making 
wooden bowls. 

bowl (2), * bowle (Eng ), bool (Scotch), s. & 
a. (From Fr. boule = a ball, a bnwl, a globe, 
a sphere, a marble, a taw ; Frov., Sp., A Port. 
boln ; Dut. bol ; Lat. bnUa — ( I) & bubble, 
(2) a boss.] [Boil, Bowl (1).] 

A, As substantive : 

L Oriiinorw Lauyuagc : 

(i) Literally : 

1. On. : A ball of any material for rolling 
along a level surface in pl.iy. 


• A* bowl* go on. but turuiug *11 tbe w»y * 

Herbert. 

** Like to « bowl upon * subtle CTound. 

I’ve tumbled pait tbe tluuw. ' 

Shnkctp, Coriol., v. X. 

** Madam, wo'U pl*y*At bowit.'’ — Ibid, bichard l/., 
lit. 4. 

2. Spec. : A marble or taw for playing with, 

(1) Sing. : A single marble. 

(2) Plural: 

(a) Marbles taken collectively. 

(b) The game of marbles. 

(ii) Fig. : An old person of much rotundity. 
(Contemptuously ) (Scotc)i.) 

*• Some «ud he was a camsheugh bool.” 

J . Wilton Poena ( l*9o). p. 293. 

^ In this sense it is often conjoined with. 
au Id = old. An auld bool = an old fellow.. 
(Jamieson.) 

IL Tech. KnittinQ -machine : A roller or 
anti-frictioa wheel, on which the carriage 
traverses. A “ truck," io Nottingham i»ar- 
lance. 

B. .4s adjective: Designed for bowls, ia 
which bowls are played. 

* bowl - alley, s. [Bowuno-alley.] 

(Earle : Microcosmographia.) 

bowl, * bow-lyn, v.t. & i. LFrom bowl (2), a.] 
A Transitive: 

1. To roll as a bowl. 

2. To pelt with anything rolled. 

•* Ala* ! I bud rather tw wt oulek i' the earth. 

And bowl'd to death with turuipa." 

ShaXetp. : Mer. irfi'M, ill. t 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To roll a ball or bowl on a level plane. 

2. To play a game at bowls. 

" Challenge her to bowl.” — Skaketp. : Loro’ i Labour 
Lott. iv. L 

” Bowlyn, or pley wythe bowlya Bolo.~-~ Prompt. 
Parv. 

3. To move along smoothly and rapidly like 
a bowl or ball. (Generally followed by along.) 

C. In special phrases. Cricket : 

1. To bowl, v.t. & i. : To deliver the ball at 
the striker's wicket. (See ex. under bowler.) 

2. To bowl, or bowl out, v.t. : To put out the 
striker by bowling down bis wicket. (For 
exaiupla see bowler .) 

* bow -land, a. [Probably the northern form 
of pr. par. of the verb Bowl ; cf. gl itt era nd t 
treueliand.] Hooked, crooked. 

•'With hand is like to bowland birdia clewa* 
Doug. : I iryil. 14. 52 

* bowl'-der, s. [Boulder.] 

* bowlder-stone, s. [Bouloer-stone-J 
" bowlder- wall, s. [Boulder-wall.] 

bowled, pa. par. Si a. [Bowl, r.] 

bo wl-er, S. [Eng. boud; -er.] 

1. Gen. : One who plays at bowls. 

** Who can reasonably think it to he a eummemlahla 
calling, for any man to be n pro seat hoieft-r, or archer, 
or gamester, aud nothing elae.*'— Bp. Banderwn: 
norm., p. 217. 

2. Cricket: One who delivers the ball or 
bowls. 

"Five bowlers were engaged . . . who bowled 6® 
overt and three halls for 7Z rims."— Timoi. Aug. 26th. 

1876. 

t bow -less, a. [Eng. bow, and aulT. dess.] 
Without a bow. 

* btf^r’-lie, * b<5w-ly, * boo -lie, a. [ia 

Ger. buckelig — crook-backed, hump-backed ; 
Dan. bn^k, bule = a swelluig, a tumour.] 
Crooked, deformed. 

"That duck was the first of the kind we had ever 
•ecn ; and many thought it was of the goose s-ec lea, 
ouly with ■hurt bowly legs.” — .<»«. of the Pur., p. UL 

bowlie - baclcit, boolie baekit, ct. 

Humpbacked. (Often used of one wlios« 

* shoulders are very round.) 

bow' line, * bow ling bou’-leno 

(,s er-ten), s. & a. [From Kng. bow, aud line 
(iing is simply a corruption of Ii««) ; leel. 
bdglina — bowline ; t>w. Uujltna, bolinn ; Dan. 
bonline, bouglinc ; Dut. bodtjn, lwegl( in ; Ger. 
bol fine , Fr. bottliue; Sp., Port., A Ital. bolina.) 
A, As sabsfu a : 

Nautical : 

* 1. Originally: The line of the bow or bead. 

* 2. Nest : A slanting sail to receivo a sulo 
wiod. 


boll, b 6 $; poilt, J<^1; oat, 5 ell, eborus, 9 hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^lst. -Ing^ 
-clan, -tlon = eb^n. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tlon, -flon = zbun. -tlous, -slous, -oious = sbus. -ble, -gle, Ac. = b^l, g?L- 
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bowling— bowwow 


3. Kow : A rope fastened to the middle part 
of the outside of a sail, and designed to make 
the sail stand sharp or close to the wind. It 
is fastened to three or four parts of the sail, 
which ar* called the &iflv(ing-fcrid&.5 (q.v.). • 

f On a bowline: Sailing close, or close- 
hauled to the wind. 

B. As adjective : Designed 
for a bowline, used in con- 
nection with a bowline, or 
in any other way pertaining 
to a bowline. 

bowline-bridle, s. 

Xaut. : The span which 
connects the bowline to 
several cringles on the leech 
of a square sail. 

bowline knot, s. bowline knot. 

Naut. : A peculiar knot 
by which the bowline-bridles are fastened to 
the cringles. 

bow ling, pr. par., a., «fc $. [Bowl, v.] 

A. <fc B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As sufcsfanfire : 

1. The act of throwing bowls or playing at 
bowls. (The Act S and 9 Viet., c. 109, ren- 
dered it legal.) 

"This wise gnnit of bowling doth make the father* 
imrp«isse their children in apish toyes and most deli- 
cate dogtrickes. As first for the postures. L Handle 
yourhowle 2. Advance your bowle. a Charve your 
bowle. 4 Ayrae your bowle. 5. Discharge your bowle. 

6. Plye your bowle ; in which Last posture of plyiu? 
your howle yon shall perceive many varieties aiul 
divisions. as wriu^iu? of the uecke, lilting up of the 
shoulders, clapping of the hands, lying dowue of one 
side, naming after the bowle, makiag long dutifull 
sempe® and legs, Ac/' — John Taylor: Wit and Mirth 
(16C9). sign. D. 8, h. 

Many other sjvorts and recreations there be much 
in use, as ringing, bowling, shooting."— Burton : Anat. 
Of Mel.. 264 

2. The act of delivering a ball at cricket. 

3. The "long-howling" described by Strutt 
is evidently the game now called skittles. 
(No res.) 

bowling-alley, s. A covered space, 
called also a bowl-alley, used for th^ game of 
bowls when a bowling-green is unobtainable. 
Such an alley was commonly attached to 
mansion-houses. There is stitl a street called 
Bowling Alley, adjacent to Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 

bowling green, s. A green, or level 
piece ot greensward or other ground kept 
smooth for bowlers. 

•*. . . and. oq flue evenings, the fiddles were in 
Attendance, And there were morris dauces oo the 
elsstic turf of the bowling green." — Macaulay : But. 
Eng., ch. iii. 

bowling- ground, s. Ground for bowl- 
ing. A more general word than bowling-green. 
"That (for six of the oiae Acres) is counted the 
subtlest bowling-ground in all Tartary.'' — B. Jons>yn: 
Mosques. 

* bowlne, pa. par. The same as bolne (q.v.). 
bowls, s. pi. [Bowl (2).] 

bow -man (1), s. [Eng. fcoie (2), s. ; and man.] 
One who shoots with a bow, an archer. 

" The whole city shAlJ flee, lor the noise of the horse- 
men and bowmen."— Jer. ir. 23. 

b<Jw -man (2), s. lEng. bow (3), s., and man.] 
The man who rows the foremost oar in a boat. 
^ Bowman's root : 

Bot. : (1) An onagraceoos plant, Isnardia 
aUernifolia. 

(2) A rosaceous plant. Gillenia trifoliata. 
(American.) (Trees, of Bot.) 

t btffrn, t borVne, * bofrune, a. [Boon*, a.] 

i bo^rn, t bourne, t boun, * bon, v.t. & i. 
[From fcoicn, 6oun, a. (q.v.).] [Boon, Bown.] 

A. Trans.: To prepare. (Not extinct, but 
still used m poetry referring to bygone times.) 

% Sometimes it is reflective. 

•* Before some chieftain of degree. 

Who lelt the royal revelry 

To bowne him for the war." 

Scott ■ .Varmlon. v. 20. 

B. Intrans. : To hasten, to hurry. 

" So mourned he till Lord Dxcre'i band 
Were booming h*ck to Cumberland-' 

Scott : Lay of the Late Minstrel, v. 34 

* bfS^md, r.i. [From O. Eng. bown, v.= to 
prepare.] To lead by a direct course. 


” And U ught the way that doe* to heaveo bownd." 

Spenser: F. Q.. L x. 67. 

* btfwnde, s. [Bound (1), $.] 

" Bownd*. or nurku Meta, limes."— Prompt. Part. 

bow-net, bow net, «. [Eng. bow ; net. 
From A.S. boganet ; from boga = a bow, an 
arch ; and net.] A kind of wicker basket, 
with another one inside it, used for catching 
lobsters and crawfish. There is a lip to pre- 
vent the return of the entrapped crustaceans. 
It is called also a bow-wheel. (Todd.) 

*bo^m-te, s. [Bounty.] (Barbour: The 
Bruce, viii. 23.) 

* bowr, s. [From Eng. bow — to bend, and 
suffix -er. 1 The muscle which bends the 
shoulder ; a muscle 6f the shoulder, [Bower 
(3).] 

* bowre, s. [Bower.] 

* bow -rug-ie, s. [A corruption of Fr. bour- 
geois.] Burgesses, the third estate in a Par- 
liament or Couveution. (ScolcA.) 

“ Auemblit ther clerk, barown, .And bowrugie." 

Wallace ; vui. 4, MS. [Jamieson.) 

* bevies, s. pi Sugar-tongs. [Bow.] (ScolcA.) 

* bowse, * bouse, r. i. [Booze.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To booze, to bouze, to ca- 
rouse. [Booze. 1 

2. Kant. : To pull, to haul, to haul upon. 

•[ (1) To benose away : To pull all together. 

(2) To bowse upon a tack : To pull in a par- 
ticular direction. 

bow -shot (Eng.), * bow^-schote (Scotch), 
s. [Eng. bow ,* shot. In Dut. fcoogsc/iof.] The 
distance which an arrow propelled from a bow 
traverses before coming to the ground. 

" . . . . and sat her down over against him a good 
way off, as it were a bowshot. '— Gen. xxi. 14 
*' Three bowshots far, 

Paused the deep front of England’s war." 

Sooff : Lord of the Isles. vL IS. 

bo^-fie, a. [From Fr. bossu = humpbacked, 
hunchbacked.] Crooked. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son.) 

bdw -sprit, bolt-sprit, s. [In Sw. bogsprdt ; 
(N. H.) Ger. bugspriet . bogspriet ; L. Ger. bog- 
spret ; Dut boegspriet, from boeg =the bow of 
a ship, and s priet = Eng. sprit. Boltsprit is 
corrupted from bowsprit. In Johnson’s time, 
however, it was the more common form nf the 
word.] 


Xaut. : A spar projecting forward from the 
bows of a vessel. It supports the jib-boom and 
flying jib-booiu, and to the bowsprit and these 



spars the fore-stay, fore topmast-stay, ic., are 
secured. It is tied down by the bobstays and 
by the gammoning. It is stayed laterally by 
the bowsprit -shrouds. It rests upon the stem 
and the apron. The part which rests on the 
stem is the bed ; the inner part from that 
oint is the housing ; the inner end is the 
eel ; the outer end the head or bees-seating. 
The gammoning is the lashing by which the 
bowsprit is secured to the knee of the head. 
The martingale [Martixoale] is a spar de- 
pending from the bowsprit end, and is used 
for reeling the stays. The heel- chain is for 
holding out the jib-boom, and the crupper- 
chain for lashing it down to the bowsprit. 
The bowsprit has heel, head, fiddle or bees, 
chock, gammoning, bobstays, shrouds, mar- 
tingale, and dolphin -striker. Bowsprits are 
standing, that is, permanent, as in large 
vessels or sloops ; or running-in bowsprits, 
as in cutters. (A'nigftf.) 

* bOTt^s -sen, v.t. [Booze.] To drench, to soak. 

"The water fell into a close walled plot: upon thi* 
wall »u the frantick iwrson set, and from thence 
tumbled headlong into the pood ; where a strong 
fellow tossed him up and down, until the patient, hy 
foregoing his strength, had somewhat forgot his fury: 
hut if there appeared small aunudiuent, ne waa be les- 
sened again and again, while there remained lu him 
any hope of life for recovery." — Carew : Surt. of 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 



btfrV'-ster, bd^ -star, s. [Bolster.] (/ar- 
ras: Poems, p. 74.) (Janu«on.) 

* boV-stuig, s. [From Eng. bow ; and Scotch 
sling.] A pole to be used as a bow. 

*' Vftlit lie., picked] bowttinois, price of the *COtr 
vi lh. Scottis money." — Aberd. Beg., A. 1551, v. SL 

bow -string, s. k a. [Eng. bow ; string.]* 

A- As subst. : The string of a bow. 

1. Literally: 

•' Sound will be conveyed to the ear by striking oo 
a ly nor -ring, if the horn of the how be held to the ear.” 
Bacon. 

“ The bow-string twang’d ; nor flew the shaft in vain.” 
Pope: Homer's Iliad, hit. xi., 49L 

2. Figuratively : 

“ He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bow-string, and 
the little hangman dare not shoot at him." — Shakesp. : 
Much Ado. Ul 2. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the string of a 
bow, resembling the string of a* bow. (See 
the compounds.) 

bowstring-bridge, s. 

Arch. : A bridge in which the horizontal 
thrust of the arch or trussed beam is resisted 
by means of a horizontal tie attached as nearly 
as possible to the chord-line of the arch. 
(Knight.) 

bowstring-girder, s. 

Arch. : An arched beam resisting thrust : a 
horizontal tie resisting tension and holding 
together the ends of the arched rib : a series 
of vertical suspending bars by which the 
platform is hung from the arched rib ; and a 
series of diagonal braces between the sos- 
]>ending bars. (A'mg/U.) 

bowstring hemp, s. [So called because 
the fibres of the leaves are used for bow- 
strings by the natives of the country where 
they grow.] 

Bot. : An English name for Sanseviera, a 
genus of Liliaceae. It is called also African 
Hemp. The species are stemless perennials, 
with whitish or yellowish green clusters of 
flowers. They occur in Africa and Southern 
Asia. Sanseviera Boxburghiana is the Moorva 
or Marvel of India, the fibres of which are 
used in the manufacture of string. 

bow-string, r.l. [FT 0 m bowstring, s. (q.v.).] 
To strangle by means of a bowstring. (H r eb~ 
stcr.) 

I bow -stringed, pa. par. & a. [Bowstbjno, 

r.] 

A. -4s past participle. (See the verb.) 

B. As participial adjective : Furnished with 
a bowstring. ( Edinburgh Review.) 

* bow -sum, a. [Buxom.] (ScolcA.) 

•btfr^-sum-nes, * bofr -sun-es, s. [Bux- 

OMNESS.] (Scotch.) 

bow'-sy, a. [Bousy.] 

boxto (1), btfwtt, s. [Bolt.] A bolt. (Scotch.) 

»•.... and tex ime bowftiL" — Ineentories, A. 1580, 
Pi 300. 

•• A fool’e bowt is bood shot."— Ramsay : S. Prop., 
p. 10. [Jamieton.) 

b<5wt (2), s. [Bout (1).] As much worsted as 
is wound upon a clue, while the clue is held in 
one position. 

■■ Bowt of worsted-"— Aberd. Reg. 

bdvfcr’t, pa par. [Bowit.] (Bums : Rallowecn.) 

brffr'-tel, bfJr^-tell, s. [Etym. donbtful. 
The first element is said to be Eng. bolt (1). J 
Architecture : 

L Generally of the form bowtel : The shaft 
of a clustered pillar ; a shaft attached to the 
jambs of a door or wiudow. 

2. Generally of the form bow tell : A plain 
circular moulding. 

bor^ -ting, a. [From bout (1), (q.v.).] 

bowting-claitk, s. Cloth of a thin 
texture. [Boutclaith, Bolting-cloth.] 

bow- wood, s [Eng. bow; wood.] 

Bot.: ( 1) Centaurea nigra, (2) Cwtfaurea 
scabiosa. (Ger. App.) 

b<5w w6w, s. & a. [Imitated from the bark- 
ing of a dog.] 

A- As substantive : 

1. Tha sounds emitted by a dog in barking. 

2. A highly expressive hut ludicrous appel- 
lation for the dog itself. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<5t, 
Syrian, aa, oe = e ; ey = a- qu = kw. 
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" Nor tome reproof youmelf relux« 

From your aggrieved bow-wow.'' 

Cowp&r: On a Spaniel called Beau ; Beaut Reply. 

B. As adjective: Relating to the sounds 
emitted by a dog, or to anything similar. 

* PhiloL The bow-wow theory of the origin 
of language : A ludicrous name given hy Prof. 
Max Mdller to the philological theory that the 
several languages, or at least the primitive 
one, originated from the imitation of the 
aounds emitted by animats or the other 
sounds of nature. He shows that while there 
was undoubtedly such an origin to a few 
words, cuckoo for instance, the immense ma- 
jority of the vocables in ever)' known lan- 
guage hail a different origin. Another theory, 
that which teaches that the original words 
were interjections, is similarly derided as the 
pooh-pooh theory. ( Science of Lang. (1861), 
p. 344, Ac.) 

bow yer, * bow yere, * bower, s. & a. 

[From Eng. bow, and aufllx -yer, the eame 
which exists in lawyer.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. An archer, one who uses the bow as his 
weapon of war or for amusement. 

" Bowyere ( boxeyere , P.) Arcuarlut, archUencnt, 
Diet”— Prompt, Pare. 

2. One whose trade it is to make hows. 

"Good bows and shafts shall be better knowo. to tho 
commodity ol shooters ; and good shooting may. per- 
chance. be more occupied, to the profit of all bowyert 
and detohers ." — A jc im : Toxophxlm, 

3. Bowyer' s mustard : [A corruption of 

Boor's M ustard. 1 A plant, Thlaspi arvense. 

% The Bowyers were formerly one of the 
London City Companies. 

B. As adjective : 

1 . Of a single person : Skilled in archery. 

"Call lor vengeance from the bvwyer klog." 

Dry den: Burner; Iliad t 

2. Of aggregations of persons : Consisting of 
archers. 

*’ When, with hie Norman bowyer hand. 

He came to waate Northumberland." 

.Scott . Murmion, 1L 15. 

box (I), v.t. A; i. [In Icel. byxa ; Dut. boksen. 
Skeat considers this to be from Dan. baske = 
to l>eat, strike, or cudgel ; Sw. basa = to 
baste, to whip, to beat, to flay, to lash. He 
considers it another form of pash.) [Box (1), 
a., Bastk, Pash. ] 

A. Transitive. Of persons: To strike with 
the clenched fist. 

** Cleopatra was In such a rage with him, that she 
flew ii poll him, and took him by the hair of the head, 
aud boxed him well-favouredly."— .\orth : Plutarch, 
p. 7S3 

B, I ntransitii'e : 

1. Of persons: To engage in a pugilistic en- 
counter. 

" And tells them, as he strokes their sliver locks. 

That they must soon learn Latin, and to box." 

Cowprr : Tirocinium. 

2. Of animals : To strike with the paw. 

"A leopard la like a cat ; he bozet with hU forefeet, 
os a cat doth her kitllua.”— drew. 

box (2). v.t. [From box (3), 9 . (q.v.).] 

1. To enclose in a box. 

2. To enclose or confine in anything box- 
Ilke, 

Box'd In a chair, the l*au impatient sita. 

While spouta run clatt ring o er the roof hy fits. " 

Swift. 

3. To furnish with boxes; as, “to box a 
wheel.” 

4. To wainscot, to pauuel with wood. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

(1) To box a tree: To make an incision 
into it with the view of ohtalning its aap. 

(2) To box off: To divide into tight com- 
partments. 

box (3), v.t. [From Sp. boxar=. to compass 
about, j 

Nautical : 

1. To turn the head of a vessel io larboard 
or starboard by bracing the headyards aback. 

2. To name all round. (Only in the phrase 
which follows.) 

*\\ To box the comjxtss : To name tho points 
of the compass in their order all round. 

box (1), • boxo (I), s. [From box (1). v. (q.v.). 
In Dan. bask = a stripe, a blow ; S\v , has = 
a whipping, a beating, a flogging.) [Box (l).l 
A blow given with the hand. (Much ueed 
formerly in tho phrase, “box of the ear;” 
now, " box on the ear ” Is the expression em- 
ployed.) 


•* For the box o' th‘ ear that the pnnee gave you, he 
gave It like a rude priuce."— Shaketp. : 3 Ben. I P„ i. 2 . 

"There may hap]>en concussions of the hraln from a 
box on the ear."— Wiseman : Surgery. 

box (2) * boxe (2), $. (c a. [A.S. bux, box = 
the box-tree ( Somner ) ; Dut. boks : Ger. buchs; 
Lat. buxus, buxum ; Gr. ttv£ov ( puxos ) = the 
hox-tree, spec, the pale evergreen species.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : The English name of 
Buxus, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Euphorbiaceae (Spurge worts). The com- 
mon box- tree is Buxus sempervirens. In its 
wild state it is a small tree, which may still 
occasionally be seen growing on dry, chalky 
hills in the south of England. It occurs also 
on the European continent, ill Asia, and even 
in America. It is an evergreen. A dwarf 
-variety of the hox is used as an edgiog in 
gardens. The leaves of the box are said to be 
poisonous to the camels which eat them ; the 
seeds have been used in intermittent fevers 
and some other diseases. [Buxus.] 

2. Ichthyol. : A fish of the family Sparidae. 

(1) Bastard box: A Milkwort, Polygala 

chamrbuxus. 

(2) Dwarf box: The small variety of the 
box used for edgings in gardens. ( Lyte .) 

(3) Grey box : The name given in the Aus- 
tralian colony of Victoria to a Myrtaceous 
plant. Eucalyptus dealbata. 

(4) Ground box: The same as Dwarf Box 
(q.v.). 

(’>) Prickly box: An abnormal liliaceous 
plant, Buscus aculeatus. It grows in Epping 
Forest. 

(6) Red box: The name given in New South 
Wales to Lophostemon australis. 

(7) Spurious box : The name given in Victoria 
to the Eucalyptus hvcoxylon. 

(8) Tasmanian box : Barsaria spinosa. 

B. As culjective : Consisting of hox, made of 
box, resembling box. 

box berry, «. Gaultheria procumbent , the 
wintergreen or cbeckerl-erry of thia country. 

box-elder, box elder, s. The English 
name of Negundium, a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the order Aceraceai (Maples). It re- 
sembles Acer, but has pinnate leaves. The 
Ash-leaved Box-elder, Negundium america- 
num, rises to the height of thirty-five feet, 
and is an ornamental tree. 

box-holly, box holly, s. A name for 
■Suseus aculeatus. [Prickly Box.] 

box-slip, s. 

Carpenter's tools: A slip of box inlaid in the 
beech wood of a tongueing. grooving, or mould- 
ing plane, in order that the edge or the quirk 
may possess greater durability. The edges 
and quirks are rabbets or projections, which 
act as fences or gages for depth or distance. 
(A*nig/i£.) 

box thorn, s. The English name of 
Lyrium, a genus of Solanacea? (Nightshades). 
They are ornamental plants. Tiie willow- 
leaved species, Lycium barbarum, so called 
because it comes from Barbary, is valuable 
for covering naked walls or arbours. The 
European box-thorn, L. europtrum, which is 
spiny, is used as a hedge-plant in Tuscany. 
The small shoots are said to be eaten in Spain 
with oil and vinegar. 

box-tree, * box tre, s. The same as 

Box (2), A. (q.v.). 

bSx (3), * boxe (3), * boyste. s. A a. [A.S. box 
= a box, a small case or vessel with a cover ; 
Dot. bus = a box, an urn, the bowel of a gun ; 
(N. 11.) Ger. bitchse ; M. H. Ger. buhse ; O. II. 
Ger. buhsa, puhsti; Low Lat. Inerts ; Class. 
Lat. puxis, pyxis ; Gr. rrv£ts ( puxis ) = a box of 
boxwood, or a box in general.] [Pyx.] 

A* As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit.: A case made of wood, card-hoard, 
metal, ivory, or any other material, and 
generally provided with a lock. It is used to 
hold articles securely and in order, end keep 
them from dust. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

" Box ur boytte." — /*rom/V. Pure. 

" Atxmt Ills shelve* 

A beggarly account ol rmjity boxrx.“ 

SbakeifK ; R on. / JuK, r. L 

T For boxes of various kinds, see ballot-box, 

| /lal-fror, Ac. 


(2) Specially : 

(a) A case or receptacle into which money 
iB put ; more folly called a money-box. 

"So many woe, to evene one was used. 

That to give largely to tlie boxe refused." 

Spenser: Mother Uabberdt Tale. 1223-4. 

(b) The case in which a mariner’a compass U 
protected from injury. 

2. Figuratively : 

t (1) Gen. : A small house. (Somewhat con- 
temptuously.) 

"Tight boxet neatly sash VI and In a blaze 

With all a July sun's coUected rays.* 

Cowper; Retirement. 

(2) Spec. (Shooting-box, Hunting-box, Fishing- 
box) : A small house to be occupied during 
the shooting, hunting, or fishing seasoD. 

3. In Theatres, Opera-houses , £c. : 

(1) Originally : 

(а) Siutj. : A space partitioned off and hold- 
ing a certain number of sitters. It is still 
used in the same sense in the expressions 
private-box, opera-box, stage-box. 

(б) Plur. : The aggregate of the partitioned 
off spaces described under (a). 

“She glares In balls, front boxes, and the ring ; 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. 

Pope: Epist. to Mrt. Blount, 5X 

(c) The occupants of the portion of a theatre 
described under (a). 

" TIs left to you : the boxes and the nit 
Are sovereign judges of this sort of wit," Dryden. 

(2) Now: A part of a theatre which they 
occupy, or even a part of a theatre iu which 
the seats are not partitioned off. 

II. Technically : 

1. Machinery : 

(1) A journal-bearing. It usually consists 
of two brasses with semi-cylindrical grooves; 
one piece rests upon the journal, which lies 
in the other piece. [Cab- axle, Pillow-stock. J 
(Knight.) 

(2) A chamber in which a valve works. 

(3) [Stuffing-box.] 

2. Hydraulics: 

(1) A pump-bucket ; a hollow plunger with 
a lifting-valve. 

(2) The upper part of a pump- stock. 

3. Locksmithing : The socket on a door-jamb 
which receives the bolt. 

4. Drainage: A drain with a rectangular 
section. 

5. Tree-tapping : A square notch cut into a 
sugar-tree to start and catch the sugar-water 
(in the Western States of America), or the sap 
(in the Eastern). It is considered nwre 
wasteful of the timber than tappiug with the 
gouge or the auger. (A'ttijAf.) 

6. Weaving: 

(1) The pulley- case of a draw-loom ou which 
rest the small rollers for conducting the tail- 
cords. 

(2) The receptacle for the shuttle st the end. 
of the shed. 

7. Printing: A compartment in a“case” 
appropriated to a certaiu letter. 

8. Founding: A flask or frame for sand- 
moulding. 

9. Vehicles: 

(1) The iron bushing of a nave or hub. 

(2) The driving-seat of a coach or close 
carriage ; also called box-seat. 

10. ric«-»i«A'in <7 • The hollow screw-socket 
of a bench-vice. 

B. As adjective : Fertaiuing to, consisting 
of, or resembling s. box in any of the above 
senses. 

Box and tap (Machinery) : A device for cut- 
ting wood screws for carpenters' benches, 
clamps, or bcdstcad-rails. 

box beam, s. 

Metal-working : A beam of iron plates secured 
liy angle-iron, and havings double web forming 
a cell. [Girder.] 

box bed, s. 

]. A bed, in which the want of roof, curtain®, 
Ac., is entirely supplied hy wood. It is en- 
closed on sides except In front, where two 
sliding panels are used as doors. (8eotcA.) 

(Jamieson.) 

" Tliclr long course cnilrd, by Noru» drawing wide * 
•tiding |vuincl, whhV». o|K<nliicr behind m wooden, or 
box-hoi, iu It Is culled In Scotland, ndiulttcd them Into 
»n ancient, but very mean n«artmeut.‘ — Acott / T\» 
Pirate, ch. xixvUi. 


Boil, btfj^; poiit, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, Dcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 

-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, rhfm. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, io. = b?l, d$l. 
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boxed— boy 


2. A bed resembling a scrutoir or chest of 
drawers, in which the canvass amt bcd-dothes 
are folded up during the day. It is called also 
a bureau-bed. (Scotch.) 

box-car, & 

Railroad Engineering : A closed car intended 
for freight. 

box coupling, $. A metal collar or 
smrdl box used to connect two pieces of ma- 
eliinerv. (Ross iter.) 

box-days, *. pi. 

Scots Law : Two days appointed by the judges 
of the Court of Session during the spring 
vacation, two during the summer, aod one nt 
Christmas, for the lodgment of papers ap- 
pointed by the Lord Ordinary in the previous 
sessiou to be deposited in the Court. 

box-drain, s. 

Hyflraulic Engineering : An underground 
drain built of brick and stone, and of a rect- 
angular section. 

box-frame, s. 

Carpentry: A casing behind the window- 
jamb for counterbalance-weights. 

box-girder, s. 

: An iron beam made of boiler-plate, 
the four sides riveted to angle-iron. 

box-iron, s. A hollow smoothing-iron, 
heated by a hot iron within. 

box-keeper, s. The attendant in a 
theatre who admits to the boxes. 

box-key, $. An Upright key used for 
turning the nuts of large bolts, or where the 
common spanner eaonot he applied. 

box-lobby, s. The lobby leading to the 
boxes in a theatre. 

box lock, s. 

Locksmithitig : A rim-lock fastened to the 
aide of a door without mortising. 

box-making, «- Making or designed to 
make a box. 

Box-making Machine, s. 

MucAinerj/ ; A machine in which the bottom, 
aide, and end pieces are set in place and their 
nails driven by advancing punches, which sink 
them into place. (Knight.) 

box-metal, s. An alloy of metals nsed 
for bearings. It consists of copper, 32; tin, 
5. Strubing's box metal is of zinc, 75 ; tio, 
18 ; lead, 4.5 ; antimony, 2*5. 

box-opener, s. 

3. Onl. Lang. : A person, who opens boxes. 

2. Carp. : A tool with a forked claw .and a 
hammer-head, for tearing open boxes by lifting 
their lids, drawing nails, Arc. Some combi- 
nation tools have also a pincher and screw- 
driver. 

box-plaiting, s. A device to fold cloth 
alternately. The fold is so formed, that it is 
caught and secured by the needle-thread, and 
the material is moved along by the feed for a 
new plait, 
box scraper, s. 

Carp. : A tool for erasing names from boxes. 
It is a mere scraper with ao edge presented 
obliquely, or works after the manner of a 

«]>oke-shave. 

box-setter, s. 

Whedxerighting : A device for setting axle- 
boxes in hubs so as to be j»erfectly trne. 

box-sextant, s. 

Mathtrm. Instruments : A small sextant in- 
closed in a circular frame. Used principally 
for triangulating in military reconnaissance, 
&a 

box-slaters, s. pL 

Ord. Lang. d Zool : An English name for 
Idothea , a genus of Isopodous crustaceans. 
(A icholson.) 

box-staple, x 

Carp. : The V*x or keeper on a door-poet, 
into which is shot the bolt of a lock. 

box-strap, s. 

Machinery : A flat bar, bent at the middle, 
to confine a square holt or si radar object. 

box-tortoise, s. [So named because the 


animal can withdraw the head and limbs with- 
in its box-like shell.] 

Zool . ; Any tortoise of the genus Pyxis, 
box-turning, a. Turning, or designed 
to turn anything. 

Box-turning Machine, s. : 

T u entry : A lathe specifically adapted for 
turning wooden hoxes aud lids, for matches, 
spices, or other ipatters. Such lathes have 
convenient chucks, rests for the side- turning 
and for the bottoming tool which gives the 
flat bottom. 

boxed (1), pa. par. [Boxfl), v ] 
boxed (2), p«. par. k a. [Box (2), v.'] 

boxed shutter, s. A shutter which 
folds into boxes on the side of the opening 
or in the interior face of the wall. (Ogilvie.) 

*box-en, a. [A.S. buxen.] 

1. Of hox ; consisting naturally of box. 

•' An arhour uear at hand of thickest yew. 

With many a boxen bush, clohe dipt between.’' 

Co i oper : A nt i - The! y phi hard. 

2. Made of box. 

** As lads and lasses stood around. 

To be.-ir my boxen hautboy sound." Gay. 

3. Resembliog box. 

** Her faded cheeks arc changed to boxen hue.” 

Dryden : Cryz A A toy one. 

box'-er (1), s. [Eng. bar; -ex. In Dut. 

One who boxes ; one who fights W’ith bis 
fists. 

’• Thrice with an arm, which might have made 
The Theban boxer curse his trade." 

Churchill : The Ghot% h. Iv. 

box'-er (2), s. [From Col. Boxer, R. A.. Superin- 
tendent of the Laboratory at Wonlwich Ar- 
seual, who invented the diaphragm shrapnel 
in 1S52.] 

boxer-shrapnel, s. 

Ordnance : A shrapnel as modified by the 
soccessive improvements made on it by Col. 
Boxer, the shrapnel- shell for breech loadiog 
and muzzle-loading guns. 

■* In firing the subsequent twelve rounds of boxrr- 
thrapnel their destructive effect was fully shown, 
especially upon two target®, which were nearly de- 
stroyed. —Time*. Aug. 26tci. 1575, 

box'-haul, v.t. [From box and hattl. (So 
called because, in'earrying out the evolntioo, 
the head yards are braced aback.)] 

Kaut. : To make a ship wear or veer short 
round oo the other tack. 

box -hanl-ihg, pr. par. & s. [Boxhaul.] 
„Yauf. : The art or method of making a 
vessel change from one tack to the other 
by bracing the yards aback. 

box' ihg (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Box (1), r.] 

A. k B. As. pr. par. d partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. -ds substantive : The act of fighting with 
the fists. 

boxing-match, s. A match between 
two persons who tight each other with fists. 

box ing (2), pr. par., o.,k s. [Box (2), r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. d partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of eoclosiug in a box, or con- 
fining in aov way. 

* 2. The act of cupping a patient. 

“ Boxing or copping. . . Cart ell of Health, 1595. 

(UallivcU : Coni rib. to Lexicog.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Joinery; The casing of a wiodow-frame 
into which inside abutters fold. 

2. Shipwriqhting ; The scarf-joint uniting 
the stem with the keeL 

3. Carpentry: 

(1) Wainscotting. (Scotch.) (Sir J. Sinclair.) 

(2) The fitting of the shonlder of a tenon 
in the surface of the timber, which is mor- 
tised for the reception of the tenoo. 

4. Tree-tapping ; A mode of cutting a deep 
and hollow' notch into sngar or pine trees to 
catch the flow. The notch differs io the re- 
spective cases, bot in each a piece is boxed 
out, and the process thus differs from the 
boring or tapping of the maple and from the 
hacking of the pioe. 

\ PL (borings). Boxings of a window : Two 
cases, one at the right, the other at the left 


side of a window, into which boxed -shutters 
are folded. 

Boxing-day, Boxing Day, s. The 

2(5th of Deceml«er. the day after Christmas, 
uoiess when Christmas falls on Saturday, 
in which case Boxing-day is on Mjrnkiy, 
and the Baok Holiday is kept on that day. 
Boxing-<lay is so called because oo that day, 
in Londoo 'and elsewhere, every person of 
respectable position is applied to by postmen, 
new spa per- boys, errand-boys, tradesmen, and 
others with w’hom he may have had dealings 
duriog the year, for “ Christmas-boxes," that 
ia, small Christnms gratuities in acknowledg- 
ment of any services which they may have 
rendered, beyond those which he was entitled 
to claim, or any care they may have showm 
in doing their ordinary duty. 

'• The Zuoloricd Gardens hud r lajver number of 
visitors yesterday thill they have ever received on 
Boxmg-day.'"-— Timet, Dec. 2". 

Boxing night, Boxing Night, s. The 

night succeeding " Boxing-day," the night in 
most years of the 20th of December. It is 
the special night at English theatres for the 
production of the Christmas pantomimes. 

* box um, * boxome, a. [Buxom.] 

* box-um-ly, adv. [Buxomlv.] (Jntfiam of 

1'aieme. 332. ) 

* box-nm-nes, s. [Buxom sess.] 

box-wood, s. A a. [Eng. box (2), s., and 
tfood.] * 

A. sw&sfnnrire : The wood of tlie box- 
tree. It ia very hard and smooth, ami is not 
liable to warp ; bence it is used extensively 
by turners, engravers, carvers, flute-makers, 
cabinet-makers, Ac. 

^ (1) American boxwood: A plant. Cornu* 
Jioritla. 

(2) Jamaica boru.'ood : Tecoma pentaphyUa. 

B. As adjective: Made of boxwood; resem- 
bliog boxwood. 

boy (H, * boye, * boie, s. k a. [From E. Fries. 
boi, boy ~ a boy ; O. Dut. boef= a hoy (Mod. 
Dut. boef— a knave, a rogue, a convict) ; Ieel. 
I6fi— a knave, a rogue; (2s. H.) Ger. Imbe — 
a boy, a lad; M. 11. Ger. buobe, pvibt ; Lat. 
pupus ~ a boy, a child. Cf. Sw. pojke = a boy ; 
Dan. poj = a smutty boy. Cf. also Arm. bugel, 
bugul — a child, a hoy ; Gael, bucach — a boy ; 
Wei. bochgen; Pers. batch; Hindust. bachcha 
— a child. ] [Pupil..] 

A. As suftsfanfire: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A male child from birth to the age of 
puberty, especially if ha has passed beyond 
the age of infancy ; a lad. 

(1) Gen.: In the foregoing sense. 

** And the streets of the city sha?t be full of boyt and 
girls playing in the streets thereof.* — ZecA. viii. 5. 

(2) Spec. : A page, a yonng servant. (Often 
in a somewhat unfavourable sense.) 

" "Hung boyt. grooms, aod lackeys." 

Shakes p. ; Hen. 17//., V. 2. 

2. The term is sometimes used of a man. 
(Common in Ireland.) 

" And rent on rede with bovez bolde." 

Ear. Eng. Atlir. Poems (ed. Morris) ; Pearl, 9M. 

(1) Id affectionate familiarity. Thns sea- 
meo are often addressed by their captain, or 
aoldiers by their leader when going into 
action, as “ boys.” 

*’ Theo to sea. boyt. . . .’ — Shaketp. : Tempest. 11 a 

(2) In contempt for a young man, the term 
being ioteoded to reflect upoo his immaturity 
of character or of judgment. 

“ A I if. h T am« not the god. thoa boy of tears 1 
Cor, Boy I O slave : 

B'>y ! f.rlse hound ! 

If you have writ your annals true, 'tia there 
That, like an ejigle io adore- cote. I 
Flutter d your Volsciana in Corioli. 

Alone 1 did iL Boy t " 

Shakexp. : CoHol., v. ft. 

**Men of worth and parts will not easily admit the 
familiarity of boyt, who yet need the care of a tutor." 

— Ixjcke. 

EL In special expressions or phrases, such as— 

(1) Angry boy: The same as Roahing Boy 
(q.v.X 

" Sir. not so young, but 1 have he ml some apeech 
Of the angry boyt, and seen ’em take tobacco." 

Ben Jo man : Alchem., iiL i, 

(2) Roaring boy : One of a set of lawless 
young men who, dnring the reign of James I., 
took a pleasure in committing street outrages, 
like the Mohawks of a somewhat later time. 
They were called also angry boys , terrible boys, 
angry roarers, kc^ 


fat©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, bore, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. "aore, wolf, wdrlt, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, a. ce = e. ey = a« qu = kw* 
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** Tho kiug minding his sports, ninny riotous de- 
mennotirs crept into the kingdom; diver* sects of 
vicious persons, going under tlie title of roaring bout, 
bravadoes, roystens, Ac , commit many luioleneiea.— 
Wilton Life of J at, I. {Sure* ) 

(3) Terrible, boy : The same as Roaring Boy 

(q.v.). 

“The doubtfulness of your phrase, believe it, sir. 
would breed yon a quarrel ouce an hoar with the ter- 
rible boys ~—Bcn Jon ton Fpicctne, 1 1 

(4) Hoy’s Mercury : The female plant of 
Mcrcurittlis annua . 

, B. vis adjective : Being a boy ; in any way 
pertaining or relating to a boy. 

"The pal* boy senator y«t tingling stands.* 

Po/m t : Du nciad, iv. 147. 

boy bishop, s. 

Ecde&iol . ; A very youthful functionary in 
the Me<h;eval Church, chosen in some, if not 
In all, cathedrals <>n the Oth of December (St. 
Ni'-hnlas’s-day), and retaining office till Inno- 
cents'-day^ the 2Stli of the same month. St. 
Nicholas was said to have been deeply pious, 
even from infancy. lie was, therefore, 
held up as a model for imitation by boys. 
The boy-bishop elected on his day was chosen 
by the suffrages of children. Once appointed, 
he had to “hold up the state of a biehop 
answerably, with a erozier or pastoral-staif 
in his hand and a miter upon his head.” Ho 
was attended by a dean and prebendaries, also 
children. Puttenham describes him ns “a 
bishop who goeth about blessing and preach- 
ing with such childish terms as makoth the 
people laugh at his foolish counterfeit 
speeches." He was called also a barne-bishop. 
{Old Eng. borne is the same as the Scotch 
bairn, meaning a child.) {Nick.) 

* boy -blind, a. Blind as a boy, undis- 
ceming. 

" Tut cose he could be BO bn y blind Mid f<K>11sh.” 

Bcautn, Jk FUt. ; Love* Pilgrimage. 

boy’s play, * boyes play, a. Play such 
as boys engage in. trilling. 

" You shall fiad no boy's play here." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV , v. 4. 

boy (2), a. [Bow.] A bow. {Chevy Cfuise , CO.) 

b6$, v.t. [From boy, s. (q.v.).] 

1. To treat as a boy. {Beaum. & Flei. : 
Knight of Malta, ii. 3.) 

2. To act asa boy, in allusion to the practice 
of employing boys to act the parts of women 
on the early English stage (?). Founded only 
on the subjoined example. 

’* Antoay 

Shull be brought drunken forth, and I whall nee 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness,'* 

Hhakesp. : Antony <f Cleopatra, v. 2. 

Schmidt, in his Shakespeare Lexicon, considers 
the word boy as forming, with Cleopatra, a 
compound noun, giving this explanation, “ 1 
shall sec some boy performing the part of 
Cleopatra as my highness.” 

3. To get with male child. (Girl, v.] 

*b5^‘ age, s. [Eng. boy; -age.] The condi- 
tion of a boy ; youth, boyhood. 

bojK-ar, boi -ar, & [Russ, bojnrin; O. Slav. 
boljarin, boljar = a nobleman; from belli — 
great, illustrious (J/a/ra).] 

fit Russia: A Russian nobleman, a person 
of rank, n soldier ; what In the west would be 
called a baron. 

b^ -au (an as 6), s. (Fr. boyun = (1) a gut, 
(3) a narrow house, an apartment, (3) see clef ] 
Fortif.: A trench of zigzag form, to avoid 
an enfilading lire, leading from one parallel of 
attack to another, or to a magaziuc or other 
point. Such trenches arc often called bayous 
of comm unicafion. 

Bo^ cott, v.t. [Named from Captain Boycott, 
ol bough Mask House, iu Mayo, land agent 
Ih 1S8U to Lord Erne, au Irish nobleman. 
The former gentleman having given offence 
about agrarian matters to the people among 
whom he lived, during the land-agitation of 
1SS0-81, no urn- would gather in his crops. The 
rase being reported in the Press, about sixty 
Orangemen, belonging to the north of Ireland, 
each man carrying a revolver, organised them- 
selves into a ’■ Boycott relief expedition.” as if 
the captain had been a beleaguered British 
camp in Afghanistan or Zululund. The 
Government gave them a strong escort of 
cavalry, besides foot-soldiers and ronstnbn- 
lni%', artillery also being mlded nu the return 
journey. The crops were gath«*rcd in and 
•out away, and the captain himself brought 
off to a region of greater security.] 


In Ireland during agrarian excitement: To 
ut a person outside the pale of the society, 
igh and low, amid which be lives, and on 
which be depends ; socially to outlaw him. 
In one form or another similar practices have 
been common at all periods of history, in all 
parts of the world, and in all classes of 
society. 

*' They Advise that men who my full rente shell be 
Boycott&l : uutHHly is to work lor them, nobody is to 
evil them Mlytbiug. nobody Is to huy anything of 
them.''— Scotsman, Dec. 4. ittso. 

Boy -cott, s. & a. [From Capt. Boycott.] 
[Bovcott, t'.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The land-agent mentioned in the etym. 
of Boycott, v. (q.v.). 

2. The act of “ Boycotting.” [Boycottino.] 

* "They also do not feel warranted In regarding the 
threat of Boycott as one which comes within the 
Act, ns it d.»«a not refer to violence.* — Times, Dec. 9, 
1**0; Irelaml : The Land Agitation. 

B. As adjective, : Pertaining to Captain Boy- 
cott, or arising out of the Boycott case. 

“The Boycott police- tax will be levied . . . " — £cko, 

Nov. 25. 1880. 

Boy -cot-ted, pa. par. k a. [Boycott, r.] 

Boy-cot-ter, s. [From Eng. proper name 
Boycott, and suffix -rr.] One who takes part 
with others- in putting another outside the 
pale of all society. 

“The Boycott er* have obtained a victory. Times, 
Dec. 19. 1880 ; /remand. 

Boy’-cot-ting, pr. par. k s. [Boycott, v .) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As subst. : Tha act of socially outlawing 
one. [Boycott, r.) 

“The system of Boycott tug b carried oat more ex- 
tensively In the country."— Time i. Dec. 15, l8Sa (77*e 
Land Agitation : Ireland.) 

Boy-cot-ti^m, s. [Eng. proper name Boycott ; 
-ism. ] The plan of operations carried on 
against Captain Boycott. [Boycott, u.] 

" Tlie latest victim of Boycotritm is Mre. . . . who 
refused to accept reuts from her tenant* et Orlffith‘9 
valuation.'— Echo, Dec. *, 1SS0: The State of Irelaml. 

* boy'-de-kyn* s. [Bodkin.) {Chaucer : C. T., 

3,958.) 

bo -yer, s. [Fr. boyer ; Dut. boeijer; Ger. 
bojer; from boie = a buoy, which these vessels 
were used for laying.] [Buoy.] 

Ka ut. : A Flemish sloop with a castle at 
each end. 

* boy'-er-y, s. [From Eng. boy; -try .] Boy- 
hood. 

“They called the children thet were past Infancy 
two yeare, Ir*ne : and the greatest boyea, Melirenes : 
as who would a&y, ready to go out of boyery. The boy 
who was made overseer of them was commonly twenty 
years of age ." — Xorlh : Plutarch, p. 42. 

^ Probably oot intended by North for per- 
manency in the English tongue. 

bojF-bood, s. [From boy , and suffix -hood.] 
The state of being a boy ; tlie time of life at 
which one is appropriately called a boy. 

Johnson, quoting an example from Swift, 
says, " This is, perhaps, au arbitrary word.” 
It is uow firmly rooted in the language. 

* boy-is, s. pi [In O. Fr. buie = a fetter ; Ital. 
boia.) Gyves. 

“ Iu prreawune. fetterd with boyit slttond," 

Harbour: The Bruce, x. 76a 

b6^' ish, a. [Eng. boy; -ish.] Characteristic 
oT a boy ; suitable to a boy ; puerile, trifling. 

** Is his a boyish fault, that you should dvem 
A whiping, meet and mn]il« punishment." 

Beaumont : Psyche, c. IS, «. 239. 

b<5j> ish-ly* oAv. [Eng. boyish ; -ly.] In a 
boyish manner ; a a a boy is accustomed to do. 
(Johtison.) 

blSjf - “ish-noss, s. [Eng. boyvth ; -nr«.] Tha 
quality of being boyish; tlie bolmviour of a 
boy, puerility. {Johnson.) 

* b<5^ -Ism, s, [Eng. boy ; dsm ] Puerility. 

''1I« had oompUiii<*d he <nu f »rth*-r uff hv Ivlug so 
near, and a tliuiioami »uch bnytsms. whli h (iiauccr ro- 
JvoUal n» below the luliject .'— Dryden . Prcf. U> t\iblcs 

t b<5^ kin, s. (Eng. buy ; and diin. stiff, -kin ] 

A little l>oy (I's. ii us a tenn of affection.) 

" \V'hcr«'» my boylun t" 

Brome : Seu> Academy, 1. I. 

Boylo’s law. [Law.] 

t b^’-8hip, [Eng. boy; and suffix ship,] 

A dignified title of mock iv«}«*ct for a boy. 


*' Or must hl> boythip prey 
On all our teuioriti»y» r 


■ boyste, s. [Boist.] 


Beaumont : Psyche, L I 


* bop’-Ston, r.i. [0. Eng., from hoist] 

0. Med. : To use a cupping-glass. [Ble- 
dynok Boyste.] 

" Boy It on. Scaro, oerUcto."— -Prompt. Parv. 

*b5^3 -tous, bous-tous, * boystoyse 

a. [Boistous.] 

* bo^ stous-nesse, *boys-towes ncsse 

s. [ Boistousness.) 

" Boj/Stotoreneese ( boystoueneese , P.), KudUa*,”- 
Prompl. Purv. 


* boys tows, a. [Boistous.] 

” Boyttntes. Itudli." — Prom fit. Part. 

* boy stows garment, «. A cloak for 
rainy weather. 

” Boy stow* garment ; Birr usP— Prompt. Parv. 

* b6ys -trous, q. [Boisterous.] 

Of a club : Rough, rude. 

” Hia boystrous dob. 80 hurled In the grownd." 

Spenser: f. £ , L vlil. p). 

* boy-ul, s. [Bothul.] 

” Bovul or bothul, herbe or cowslope (hothil. H., 
boyl. r.). laccfuia. C. menelaca. marciana, C. 
F. — Prompt. Parv. 


*boz-zom, *boz zum, s. [Eug. bosom (?).] 
A name for two allied plants. 

1. Chrysanthemum leucanthemum. 

2. Yellow bozzum {Chrysanthemum sc get urn). 
Bp. Ao abbreviation for Bishop. 


Br. 

Chcm.: The symbol formed (from the two 
initial letters of the word) for the element 
Bromine. 

* bra, v.i. [Bray.] {0. Scotch.) 

* bra, s. [Brae ] {0. Scotch.) 

* bra-syd, s. [Brae-side.] 

* bra, a. [Braw.] (0. Scotch,) 

* brab'-ble, v.i. [From Dut. brabbelen = to 
sputter, to speak hastily.) To quarrel, to 
wrangle. 

“This Is not u place 
Tobr«6W« in; Cali ana x. Join bauds." 

Beaam. A PL Maul t Tragedy. 

* brab ble, s. [From brabble, v. (q.v,).] A 
quarrel, a clamorous dispute, a wrangle, a 
broil. 

” Here in the streets, desperate of shame and state, 

Iu private brabble did we apprehend him.'' 

Shaketp. : Tweljth Sight, T. L 

x br&b'-b!e-ment, 5 . [Eng. brabble ; -mexit) 
A noisy dispute, a quarrel, a broiL [Bradule, 
*.) 

"... or make report of a quarnsU and brablement 
between him and another, . . . — llollarul . Plutarch, 
p. 44 

* brab -blor, s. [Eng. brabble); -cr.) A quar- 
relsome, noisy fellow. 

” TiVe hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler . 

Shaketp ; King John, r. JL 

* brab'-bling, * brab l$fng, pr. par., a., & 

$. [Brabble, u.) 

A, A: B. Aupnrrmf participle, & particip. atlj 
In senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

" If brabbling Makefray. at each fair eud slxe, 

Picks quarrels fur to shew- his valiantne." 

Bp Ball: But ires, iv. 4. 

C. As substa ntive : The act of engaging In 
uuisy wrangling ; a quarrel, a broil. 

“ I omit their brabbling s and bhuqili tunica" 

^fr J. I luring ton : Treatise on Play, about 1597. 

” br Ab -bling-ly, * brab ling ly, adv. 
[Eng. brabbling; -ly.] In a brabbling man- 
ner ; quarrelsomely, contcntionsly. 

”... yet we wil dottle herein mnUier bitterly aoi 
bra blingfy, nor yet bo carried away with oncer A 
heate : llioU|;li he ou^lit to l»e reckenod neither bitter, 
nor brabter y si>o.iketh >•» truth."— JcueU: Defence of 
the Apot-gie, p. U. 

bra-bc' jum, bra be -i-um, s. [In Fr. 

bmbei ; Fort, brabylu ; Or. fipafltloy (brdbeion) 
= » prize in the Grecian games, which the 
elegant racemes of llowcre are worthy to ha\ e 
iH'on.] 

Bot . : Africnn Almond, n genus of plants 
belonging to the order Proteiieea* (Froteails). 
Brabejum ste.lhitum, the common African Al- 
mond. is a tree, about fifteen feet high, from 
the Cajk) of Good Hope. The colonists call 


bftl, b<J 5 ); potlt, jo^rl; cat, 5011, chorus, ^htn, benph; go, pom; thin, this; Bin. as; expect, Xenophon, c^ist. -ing. 
-clan, -t lan = shon. -tlon. -sion =shiin; -tion, -&ion = zhun. -tious, -elous, -cions = shus. -blc, -plo, Ac. =bel, p^L 
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the seeds wild chestnuts. They roast and 
eat them. 


♦brace, * brae, $. (A S. gebr&c; O. Icel. 
brak ; O. H. Ger. gebreh.] A breaking, crash- 
ing, a noise thence resulting, or 'simply a 
DOise. ( Ormulum , 1,178.) 


br^c’-cate, a. (From Lat. braccatus, bracatus 
= wearing trousers.] 

Ornith . ; Furnished with feathers down to 
the toes (as the legs of some birds). 


brage, s. & a. [In Fr. brace, brasse = a fathom ; 
= an arm ; brace — an arm, as of the sea ; 
a lance ( Kelham ) ; Prov. brassa, also brasse, 
brnsc, braise, brache = an armful, an embrace, 
a fathom ; Sp. & Port, braza = a fathom ; 
Lat. brachio — t\ie two arms extended; hra- 
chium = an arm.) 

A« As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

4 I. An arm of the sea. 

"The brace of Seynt Oeorge that is an arm of the 
see." — Maundeville, p. 126. 

4 2. A measure of length, perhaps a 
fathom. 


"A tombe of speckled stone a trace and a half 
high."— Hakluyt : Voyage i, ii 21L 

3. That which supports anything, or holds 
it tightly together. 

“Brace, or {of. P.) a balke. Uncut, loramentum, 
C. F."— Prompt, rare. 

(1) Any armlike support of a material struc* 
tore, [Clasp. ] 

(2) A cord or ligament keeping anything in 
a state of tension, or preventing anything 
from slipping down. 

(a) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

"The little bones of the ear-drum do in straining 
and relaxing it, aa the braces of the war-drum do in 
that.”— Derham. 

(b) Spec, (pi): Two straps to keep trowsers 
up; suspenders, '‘gallowses.” 

4 4. That which defends any person or thing, 
armour. Spec., for the arms. 

" Keep it, my Pericles ; it hath been a shield 

Twixt me and death (aud poiuted to this brace). " 
Shukesp. : Pericles, ii. 1. 

5. A pair, referring primarily to the two 
arms. [Seeetym.] 

" Brace of howndys."— Prompt. Parv. 

(1) The word is greatly used in this sense 
by sportsmen when speaking of the number 
of (certain) birds shot, in which case brace is 
used either as singular or plural. 

"He is said, this summer, to have shot with his 
own hands, fiity brace of pheasants." — Addison. 

(2) Sometimes employed of men, but then 
contemptuously. 

6. The state of being held tightly together ; 
tightness, tension. 

"The most frequent cause of deafness is the laxness 
of the tympanum, when it has lost its brace or ten- 
sion."— Bolder 


7. The state of being defended as If by 
armour; warlike preparation. 

" So may he with mare facile question bear It, 

Por that it stands not in such warlike brace." 

Shakesp. ; Othello, i. a. 

H Technically: 

1. Carpentry : 

(1) A diagonal stay or scantling, connecting 
the horizontal and vertical members of a 
truss or frame, to maintain them at a pre- 
scribed angular relation. 

(2) PI. ( braces ) : The timbers of a roof which 
serve to “strut” or prop the “backs” or 
principal rafters into which the upper ends 
are framed. 


2. Cabinet-making: A stay for a trunk-lid 
or similar duty. 

3. Shipwrighting : One of the eye-bolts on 
which the hooks of the rudder are secured ; 
the gudgeons or googings. 

4. Naut.: A rope passing from the end of 
the yard to another mast, and serving to trim 
the yards fore and aft. 

5. Music: 


(1) One of the cords of a drum by which 
the heads are stretched. 

(2) A vertical line, usually a 

circumflex, coupling two or 
more staves together, and de- 
signed to indicate that the 
music thus connected is to be 
performed simultaneously by in- 

struments, voices, or the two 
hands of one playing such an 
instrument as the pianoforte. (Grove.) 


m 


6. Boring -tvols : A revolving tool-holder, 

one end of which iaa swiveled head or shield, 
which rests in the hand or against the chest 
of the operator ; at the other eud is a socket 
to hold the tooL Called also a stock, more 
particularly in metal-working. The various 
kinds of brace in this sense are the angle - 
brace, which is a corner-drill, the crnnfc-bi'iwr, 
the hand-brace, and the lever- brace. They 

may be held in the hand or made to act by 
machinery. 

7. Vehicles : 

(1) An iron strap passing from the head- 
block, behind and below the axle, and forward 
to another portion of the running-gear. 

(2) A jointed bar by which the bows of a 
carriage-top are kept asunder, to distend the 
carriage- top cover. 

(3) A thick strap by which a carriage-body 
is suspended from C-springs. 

8. Printing : 

(1) A printer’s sign ; a crooked line con- 
necting several words or lines. In poetry a 
triplet is occasionally so marked. Johnson 
gives the following instance — 

" Charge VenU9 to command her son, 

Wherever else she lets him rove. \ 

To shun my house, and field, aud grove: t 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love." ) Prior. 

(2) The stays of a prill ting-presa, which 
serve to keep it steady in its position. 

9. Mining : The mouth of a shaft. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to a brace in 
any of the foregoing senses. 

brace-drill, 5. 

Metal. ; A boring- tool shaped like a brace, 
the rotation being communicated by the revo- 
lution of the handle. 

brace -pendant, s. 

Naut.: A short pendant from the yard- 
arms, to hold the brace-block. 

* brace-piece, $. The maD tie-piece. (5c.) 

", . . the shelf below the brazen sconce above the 
brace-piece.”— Ayrs. Legat., p. 293. 

brage, 1 2 * 4 bra -gin, * bra'-^yn, v.L [From 

brace, s. (q.v.) ; O. Fr. 6 racier.] 

I* Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. Of things material: To make taut 
or firm by braces. 

" Bracyn, or sett* streyte. Tendof— Prompt. Parv. 

(1) Of wooden beams or anything similar: 
To support, to prop. 

(2) Of defensive armour for the body : To 

fasten tightly on ; to make to embrace the 
body. 

" Since he braced rebel's armour on ” 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, ill. 5, 

" Bat for helmets braced and serried spears ! " 

Bermans : Siege of Valencia. 

(3) Of offensive weapons or equipment for the 
body : To fasten on tightly. 

"And some who spurs had first braced on.” 

Scott : ford of the Isles, vi. 21. 

(4) Of a drum : To make tense ; to strain up. 
"The tympauum is not capable of tension that way. 

In such a manner as a drum is braced."— UoUler. 

(5) Of the yards of a vessel . [II. 2., Naut.] 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Of a person or an animal ; To embrace, 
to encompass. 

" For bigge Bulles of Basan brace hem about." 

Spenser . Shop. Cat, ix. 

(2) Of a place personified. [Corresponding 
to I., I. (2).] To cause to embrace, to make 
to aurround, to place around. 

" Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains. 

They crown'd him long ago, 

On a throne of rocks, In a robe of clouds. 

With e diadem of snow. 

Around his waist are forests braced," 

Byron : Manfred, 1. X. 

(3) Of the nerves, or of the mind, as depending 
on them. [Corresponding to 1. 1 (3).] To 
render tense, to impart vigour to. Used — 

(a) Of the nerves. 

*• Ne were the goodly exercises spar’d, 

That brace the nerves, or make the limbs alert " 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, il. 9. 

(6) Of the mind as dependent on the oerves. 

" And every moral feeling of his soul 
Strengthen'd and braced, by breathing in content." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. i. 
"... more salutary bands whleh might perhaps 
have braced his too delicately-constituted mind into 
steadfastness and uprightness." — Macaulay: Bist. 
Eng., ch, xv. 

(c) Yet more Jig. : Of the “ nerves ” of a 
government or other collective body. 


*' In truth to brace anew the nerves of that paralysed 
body would have been a hard task even for Ximeues." 
—Macaulay : Bist, Eng., ch. xix. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carpentry, Joinery, Ac. : To affix “braces ” 
to beams ; to hold them together, or support 
them. 

2. Naut. (of the yards) : To move around by 
means of braces. 

" Then the yards were braced, and all sails set to tho 
west-wiuil." 

Longfellow: Courtship of Miles Standish, v. 

IT (1) To brace about : To turn the yarda 
round with the view of sailing on the contrary 
tack. 

(2) To brace in : To haul in the weather 
braces, so as to bring the yard more athwart 
ship. 

(3) To brace sharp: To cause the yards to 
have the smallest possible angle with the keel. 

(4) To brace to : To check or ease off the 
lee braces, and round in the weather ones, to 
assist in tacking. 

(5) To brace up : To haul 
in the lee braces, so as to 
bring the yard nearer the 
direction of the keeL 

braged, pa. par. & a. 

[Brace, v .] 

I. Ord. Lang. : (See the 
verh.) 

II. Her. : Interlaced. 

brage’-let (1), s. [In Sp. brazalete; Port. 
bracelcte ; Ital. braccialctto ; all from Fr. 
bracelet , properly brachelet ; dimin. of O. Fr. 
brachile (Kelham) ; Low Lat. brochile = an 
armlet, from brachium — the arm.] [Braces, 
Brachial.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

4 1. A piece of defensive armour for the arm. 
(Johnson.) A “ bracer." (Bracer.) 


ANCIENT EOYPTIAN BRACELETS. 

2. An ornament for the wrist, generally 
worn by ladies. It is distinguished from an 
armlet, the latter, as its name implies, being 
worn on the arm and not on the wrist. 

" With bracelets of thy hair . . ."—Shakesp. : Mid. 
Eight's Dream, L 1. 

" With amber bracelets, beads, and all thisknavery.’* 
— laid.: Tnm. of Shrew, iv. a 

*' Bugle bracelet, necklace amber."— Ibid . : Winter’* 
Tale, lv. 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Scripture : 

(1) As worn by men : 

(а) An armlet worn as the symbol of sove- 

reign power. The Heb. word is 
(etsatlkah), from (tsaadh) = to ascend. 

[Armlet.] 

"... and I took the crown that was npou his head, 
and the bracelet [armlet) that was on his arm ..." 
2 Sam. i. 10. 

(б) As the rendering of the Hebrew word 
Vns (patkil), from ’JPS (pathal) = to twist 
together. Gesenius and others believe it to 
mean a string by which a seal ring was 
suspended. 

"And she said. Thy signet, and thy bracelets . . .”— 
Qen, xxxviii. 18. 

"... the signet, and bracelets, and staff! " — Ibid., 25. 

(2) As worn on the wrist by women for 
ornament : 

(а) The rendering of the Hebrew word TEX' 
(tsamid), from ( tsamad ) = to fasten, to 
bind together. 

"I pit the earring upon her face, aud the bracelets 
upon her hands." — uen. xxiv. 47. 

"... bracelets, rings, earrings."— Numb. xxxi. SO. 

"And I put bracelets upon thy hands . . ."—Ezek. 
xvl. 1L 

(б) The rendering of the Hebrew word rnt? 
(Sherah) = a chain, from Tyr (sharar) = to 
twist, to twist together ; to be strong. 

*' The chains, and the bracelets, and the mufflers." — 
Isaiah UL 9. 

(c) The rendering of the Hebrew word nn 
(chhachh), which Gesenius thinks means in the 
example a clasp, buckle, or pin for holding a 
lady’s dress together. 
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bracelet— brachydiagonal 


. . and brought bracelets, and earrings, and rings, 
and tablet*, all jewels of gold. — k'zod. inv. 22. 

2. Utr . : The same as barrulet (q.v.). 

f bra^O -let (2), «. [From Low Lat. bracelus 
= n hound [ Bracks], and -let, dimin. anlfix.] 
A hound or beagle of the smaller or slower 
kind. (H r Aarfoa.) 

* braver, * bra'-ser, s. [From bract, v. 
(q.v.). In Sw. Arossar.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : That which braces anything up, a 
bandage. 

2, Spec. : A defence for the arm, a brassart 
(q.v.). 

“ Thorowe &r<iccr of browne stele and the hryglite 
l« ay lea." At uric Arthur e, 4,217. 

" Rrasert burnyste bolstet in soudrye." 

Ibid. , 1,85*. 

IL Old Medicine : 

1. A cincture, a bandage. 

*' When they affect the belly, they may be restrained 
by a bracer, without much trouble.' 1 — ll'ueman. 

2. A medicine of coustringent power. 

bra'-^e^, s. pi. [Brace, 5.] 

* brach, *brachc, s. [In Dut. Aral:; (N.H.) 
Gcr. brack, brache ; O. H. Ger. Arueco ; Fr. 
brayue — a bra eh, a setting dog, a setter ; a 
blunderer, a giddy person : Prov. brae; Sp. 
bruco; Ital. & Low Lat. bracco = a setting 
dog. Cf. Scotch rache — a dog that discovers 
and pursues his prey by the scent ; Icel. racke 
= a keen-scented dog.) 

1. Originally: A bitch hound, a female 
hound. 

•'There are In England and Scotland two kinds of 
bunting dogs, and no where else in the world; tiie 
flr»t kind Is called a racbe, and this is a foot-scenting 
creature both of wildo-beasta, birds, and fishes also 
which lie hid among the rocks. The female hereof In 
England is called a brache: a 6racA« Is a mannerly 
name for all hound-bitches. Gentlemans Recreation, 
p. 2a (Jamieson. I 

** Truth "s a dog must to kennel ; he must be whtpi»ed 
out, when Lady the brach may stand by the fire and 
atiuk."— Shttkesp. : hear, L 4. 

2. Afterwards : A kind of dog pursuing its 
prey by the scent. 

* bracho, s. [Breach.] (Scotch.) 

* br&Ch’-ell, s. [From brack (q.v.).] A dog ; 
properly, one employed to discover or pursue 
game by the aeent. (Jamieson.) 

“About tha Park thal set on breld and ienth. 

A hundreih men chargit in anues straug, 

To keiaf a humie tliat thal had tbaini amang ; 

In Gilllslaud tliar was that braclu-ll brede 
Sekyr otf seut to folow thalm at flede.” 

HVifface, v. 25. MS. {Jamieson.) 

brach ei -yt ra, 8. pi. (From Gr. 0pa X v's 
( brachus ) = short, and cXvTpov (elutron) = a 
cover ; ooc of the two wing-cases of a beetle. 
[Elvtron.) Animals with short wing-cases.] 

Entom.: A large group of beetles charac- 
terised by having the elytra ao abort that they 
do not nearly cover the abdomen. Some make 
them a aubaectiou of Pentamera, the tarsi of 
moat, though not all, of the genera being five. 
Others, wc think more justly, consider them a 
section by themselves, connecting the Coleop- 
tera with the Pennaptera (Earwigs). The 
Brachclytra have large membranous wings 
folded under the small elytra. They fly well. 
They are sometimes called Cocktails, from a 
liahit they have of setting up their toils in a 
threatening attitude when menaced. The 
families arc Pselaphida*, Tacliyporida*, Sto- 
phyllnldaj, Stonidie, and Oinalid«e (q.v.). 

br&oh el f tro&s, a. [Mod. Lat. brachely- 
tr(a); Eng. sutf. -oms.) Belonging to, or con- 
nected with, the Brachelytra (q.v.); having 
short wing-cases. 

* br&ch'-on, s. [Bracken.] 

* brich'-6t, a. [O. Fr. bracket; dimin. of 
braque.] [Brach.] Abound. 

” Brachetes bayed that best, as bidden the inaysteret" 
A'fr Gate, ami the Green Knyght, 1.6031 

br&cb'-f-al, a. [In Fr. brachial; from Lat. 
brachialiszz at or lielonging to the arm; bra- 
chium; Gr. 0pa\ iW ( brackian )=: the ann. ) 

1. Science generally : Pertaining to the anus, 
or to one of them. 

(1) The brachial artery : 

Anal.: The portion of the axillary artery' 
between the shoulders and the elbow. 

(2) The brachial plexus: [From LnL plexus 
5= a fold.) 

Anat . : The junction of the flrat dorsal and 


the lower cervical nerves from which those of 
the arm issue. 

2. Bo t. : Measuring tweoty- four inches long, 
or what ia conventionally assumed to be the 
length of the arm. (Lind ley.) 

brach -l-ate, a. [From Lat. brachiatus = 
with arm-like branches; brachium; Gr. 0pa- 
xiuv ( brackion ) = the arm.] 

But. : Presenting a certain resemblance to 
the extended arms of a mau ; that is, having 
horizontal branches standing forth nearly at 
right angles to a stem, and which, moreover, 
cross each other alternately ; having opposite 
branches decussate. (Lindley, <Cc.) 

brach-in-i-dae, 8. pi. [From brachinus 

(q.V.).J 

Entom.: A family of predatory beetles be- 
longing to the section Truncatipennes. It 
contains the. British genera Bracliinus, Tarus, 
Lamprias, Lebia, Dromius, <$tc. 

brach i -nus, s. [From Gr. ppa\vvm (bra - 
cfmno) ss to shorten.] 

Entom. : A genua of beetles, the typical one of 
the family 13rftchiuklae(q.v.). The species have 
their head and thorax comparatively oarrow. 
Their chief peculiarity ia a power which they 
possess of expelling from their hinder ex- 
tremity a pungent acrid lluid with a loud 
report, lleuce Latreille called them Bombar- 
diers, or Bombardier Beetles. About five 
species occur in Britain, Brachinus crepitans 
being the most common. [Bombardier.] 

brach - 1 o-nid, s. [BnAemoNio.E.] 

Zool. : Any Kotifer of the family Bracbion- 
idit (q.v.). 

brach i on'-I-dce, «. pi. [From brachionus 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : A family of Rotifers, with a broad 
ahiekl-shaped lorica, and short jointed. 

brach i’ -on-us, s. [Gr. fipaxCwv (bmcAion), 
gen it. ppa\iov o? (brachionos) = an arm.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of the family Bra- 
chionidie (q.v.), with several species. B. ur- 
ceolaris has been found in London water. 

brach-i-op 6-da, s. [From Gr. 0pa X tW 
(bracA ion) = the arm, and oblique cases of 
ttoiJ? (pons), troSos (podos) = a. foot. Animals 
with arm-like feet. The reference is to two 
long ciliated arms developed from the sides 
of the mouth, which are used to create cur- 
rents in the water and bring food within 
reach of their month.] 

Zool. & Paltcont. : One of the great classes 
into which the molluscous sub-kingdom of the 
animal kingdom is divided. The Brachiopoda 
are hivalves, with one shell on the back of tbe 
animal, and the other in front: these are 
called dorsal and ventral valves. The two 
valves are never equal in size. They ditfer 
from the Conchifera (called also Lamelli • 
branchiata), or ordinary' bivalves, in uniformly 
having one side of the same valve symmetrical 
with the other. In technical language, the 
Brachiopoda are inequivalve and equilateral, 
while the True Bivalves are equi valve and in- 
equilateral. The organisation of the Brachi- 
opoda is inferior to that of the True Bivalves. 
They aro attached to bodies by a pedicle 
which passes aa the vrick does in an antique 
lamp, whence the older naturalists called 
them “ Lamp-shells.” The shell is lined by 
an expansion of the integument or mantle. 
They are very important in a geological point 
of view, existing from the Cambrian rocks till 
now; but culminating apparently both in 
generic and specific development in the Si- 
lurian. In 1875 abovo 1,800 fossil species 
were known, more than 900 of them British. 
In 1879 Dr. Allcyne Nicholson made a much 
higher estimate, considering that nearly 4,000 
extinct apccica had been described. The 
recent species arc comparatively few'. They 
are all marine, occurring chiefly in the deep 
sea. The families are— <1) Terebratulidie, (2) 
Spiriferidic, (3) Rhyn«onellidi»\ (4) Orthidm, 
(5) I’roductidic, (6) C rani a da* , (7) Discinidie, 
ami (8) Llngulhhe (q.v.). (I Food tea rd <£ It. 
Tate . ) 

A slightly different class! flea t ion ranges the 
Brachiopoda in two sub-classes— 

(1) Inartirulnta or Tretmtcrata : Fain. (1) 
Crnuladii', (2) Discinidic, (3) Lingnlidse. 

(2) ArtirulaUt: Fain. (1) Tercbratulidm, (?) 
Uhyncoinllhhv, (3) Thcciuhe, (4) Spiriferida*, 
(5) IVntoincridac, (0) Strophomeuidm, and (7) 
Product kite. 


bracb’-l-o-pode, brS,cb' l-o pod, 5. [ Bra- 
ck lOPODA.) A mollusc belonging to the class 
Brachiopoda (q.v.). 

% The aye of brachiopods : The Silurian 
period. 

bracb-i-op'-^-dous, a. [Eng. brachiopod(e)i 
-cits.] [Brachiopoda. ] 

1. Haring arm-like feet. 

2. Pertaining to the Brachiopoda. 

brach'-i-um, s. [Lat., an arm, particularly 
the forearm, from the hand to the elbow. In. 
Gr. 0pa ^ luiv (bracAion).] 

Bot. : An ell, ulna, twenty four inches, con- 
sidered to be the average length of the arm in 
men. 

Brach -man (1) (ch silent), a. [Bramin.] 

Brach '-man (2) (cA ailent), a. [Brahman.) 

brach-y-cAt-rv-lec'-tic, s. [Lat. bracky- 
catalecticum ; from Gr. Ppa\vKaT6.\r)KT6<; ( bra~ 
chuhatalcktos ), aa adj. = ending with a short 
syllable, short by a foot ; 0pa\vs (brachxis) = 
short, and K-aToATj^Tixos (katalektikos)= leaving 
off, stopping.] [Catalectic.) 

Greek & Latin Prosody : A verse wantiog a. 
foot ; a verse wanting two syllables to com- 
plete it. 

bracb'-y- 5 e-phar-ic, a. [From Gr. 0pavvV 
(brachus) = short, and Eng. cephalic (q.v.). J 

Anlhropol. : Having a short head ; noting a. 
skull in which the proportion of the breadth 
to the length is as 4 to 5. 

, . those (crania) exhumtnl from the Drift, and 
belonging to the brachycephalic type " — hurtcin : 
Descent of Man, vol. ). (I'sTl), pL L, ch. lv.. p. 125. 

br&ch-y- 9 cpb*-al~y, s. [From Gr. 0pa*v- 
Kt<f>a\os (brochukephalos ) = (1) short head, (2) a 
certain fish.) 

Ajithropol. : Shortness of head. It is op- 
posed to dolichoccpfuily. 

“Velcker flnrls th»it short men Incline more to 
brachyccphnly, and tail men to dolichocephaiy . . 
Dartrin: Descent of Man, voi i. (1871), pt. 1,, ch. lv.. 
p. 148. 

brach-y9'-cr-a, s. pi. [Gr. 0pa X v? (brachus ) 
= short, and *fpa< (A«ras) = a horn. Short- 
horned animals.) 

Entom. : A sub-order of Diptera, consisting 
of two-winged flies with short ** horns ” or 
antennse, haring only threo .joints, the last one 
commonly with a long bristle. It contains 
seven families— (Estrkhe, Muscida 1 , Dolicho- 
pida, Syrphidne, There vidip, Leptidie, Stratio- 
mydre, Booibyliidre, Anthraeidae, Acrocerid®, 
Einpiilie, llybotidve, Asilida*, Mydasidai. aod 
Tabauida. (See these terms ; also Bhachv- 
stoma, Notacantha, aud Tanystoma.) The 
sub-order Bracliycera includes the greater 
part of the Dipterous order. 

brach-y9'-er-US, s. [Gr. 0pa\ vc (brachus) 
short, and xlpas (keros) = a horn. Animals 
with short “ horns ” or antenna', ) 

Entom. : A genus of Curculionida* (Weevils) 
consisting of wingless, very rough insects, 
living on the ground. They occur in Africa 
and the South of Europe. 

brach-y-chi'-ton, s. [From Gr, 0pa\vs (Ara- 
cAas) = short, and \nu>v (chitdn) = an under- 
garment.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Sterculiadm (Sterculiads). It consists 
of trees found in the more tropical parts of 
Australia. Brachychiton ace ri folium is called 
the Flame-tree, its red flowers having an aspect 
like flame when viewed from a little distance. 
The aborigines make tlshing-nets from its 
bark, B. jmjmlneum is used for a similar 
mrposc, besides which its seeds are eatco. 
Treas. of Bot.) 

brftch-$f-CO' me, s. [From Gr. 0pa\p? (Ara- 
chus) = slim t, and «co^i) (kome) — the hair.) 

Bot : A genus of composite plants. Tribe„ 
Subuliflonv, Brachycome iberidifolia is the 
Swan River Daisy. 

br&ch-y-di fi.g' 6n ol« $. [Gr. 0pavvv 
(brachus) — short ; and Eng. diagonal (q.v.).] 

Grom. : The shortest of the diagonals in a 
rhombic prism. (Used also as mi adj.) 

"... the •horter iAtcnO or brachydiaf/vnal . , . the 
longer IntenO or uiMcriMllitgoiJAl ]o( n. rcctAH^ular 
pri*m with repl*ce»l edge* iuicI Angir«]. n —/lano.* 
Mineral# j;y (5th «!.), IntnxL. p. xiv. 


boil, b6^ : pobt, J^vVl ; cat, 9c 11 , chorus, 9I1I11, benyh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £, 
-cian, -tian = tlon, -sion - shun; -tion, -$ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shtis. -bic, -die. \c _ bcl. d$U 
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bra chy glottis- bracket 


brach-y-glot'-tis, *. [From Gr. fipaxvs 
(brock us) = short, and y \ wmy (glottis) — the 
glottis, the mouth of the windpipe.] 

iJof.: A genus of composite plants allied to 
Scneeio. The leaves of lirachyglottis Forsteid, 
called by the natives of Xew Zealand Puka- 
Puka, are used by them for pap’er. 

* br&ch-yg'-raph-er, s. [In Ger. brachy- 
graph ; from Gr. flpaxv* (brachus ) = short ; 
and ypdfiu ( grapho ) = to write.] A shorthnnd 
writer. 

“At lost, he naked the brgchygraphcr, whether he 
wrote the not*-* of that serninu. or something of his 
own conception."'— Gayton: Notes on D. Quixote, i. 8. 

° brnch-yg'-raph-y, s. [In Ger. brachy- 
graphic ; from Gr. /Bpavik (krttchus) = short ; 
and ypotfoj (graphe) = delineation, writing.] 
Shorthand writing, stenography. 

" All the certainty of those high pretenders. bating 
what they have of the first principle*, and the word of 
God, may lie circumserilied by as small a circle as tbo 
creed, when brachygrnph-i had confined it within the 
compass of a penuj ” — (/lunriMe. 

brach -yl'-o-^y, s. [In Gr. poaxykvyla (bra- 
chnlogia ) = brevity in speech : 0paxvA.oyta> 
(bracJvulogeo) = to be short in speech ; 0pa^v? 
(brachus) — short, and Aoyos (logos) = a word, 
speoch.] 

Rhet. : Brevity of speech, expression of 
one’s meaning in few words; laconic speech, 
like that of the ancient Spartans. 

^ Brackylogy of comparison: A figure of 
speech used principally by the Greek poets, 
but also found more or less iu all languages, 
in which the object of comparison is not 
compared with the proper corresponding ob- 
ject, but is directly referred to the thing or 
person of which that object would be, if ex- 
pressed, the attribute. Thus in the lines — 

" They for their young Adonis may mi? take 
The soft luxuriance of thy golden hair." 

the hair is compared directly with Adonis. 

br&ch'-y-o-dont, «• IGr. flpaxv* (brachus) 
= short, and ofiovg (odous), gen it. oSopto* (otlon- 
(os) = a tooth.] 

Biol. : Having molar teeth with low crowns 
(is the deer) ; noting molars with low crowns. 
[Hypsodont.] 

brach y-6-pi-na, s. [From brachyops 
(q.v.).] 

Pahcont. : A tribe or a family of the Am- 
phibian order Labyrinthodontia. It has a 
parabolic skull, and the orbits oval, they 
being central or anterior. The genera are 
Brachyops, Micropholis, Rhinosaurus, and 
Bothriccps. [Brachyops.] 

br&ch'-y-ops, s. [From Gr. Ppa\v s (braeftus) 
= short, and 6 \p (ops) or (ops) = the eye, 
face, countenance.] 

FaUeont. : A genus of Labyrinthodoots, the 
typical one of the family Bnudiyopina. The 
only known species, Brachyops laticeps (Owen), 
is from rocks of probably Triassic age at 
Mangali, iu Central India. 

br&ch-y-pin'-a-coid, s. [Gr. flpaxvy Qrra- 
chus) = short, uhd Eng. pinacoid.] 

(Jrystall. : In the orthorhombic system, the 

S lane parallel to the vertical and brachy* 
iagonal axes. 

* brachy-pod-i'-nBd, s.pl. [From Gr.0po.\vs 
(6racft,us) = short ; and ttovs (poi/s), rroSos 
(podos) = a foot.] 

Ornitk. : The name given by Swainson to a 
sub-family of his Merulidse (Thrashes). 

br&ch-y pd-dl-um, &. [From Gr. 0p«xv* 
(brack us) = short, and tto^Ojoks), genit rroSoc 
(podos) = a foot, in allusion to the short atalks 
of the spikelcts.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gnuninaceje (Grasses), of 
which the English book-nmne is False Brome 
Grass. There are two British species, the 
Brachypodium sylvaticum or Slender, and the 
B r pinnatum or Heath Brome Grass, 
brach-yp od-ous, a. [Brachypodium.] 
Bot. : Having a short “ foot *' or stalk, 

brdch’-y-prif m, s. [Gr. ppaxv s (brachus) - 
short, and Eng. prwnu] 

CrystalL : The prism of an orthorhombic 
crystal that lies between the unit prism and 
the brachy pinacoid. 


br&ch-jrp-ter-ce, s. [From Gr. ppaxyirre- 
po? (bmchupteros) — short - winged ; 0 pa\v< ; 
(brachus) = short, and irrepoet<; ( pteroeis ) = 


feathered, winged ; from irrepov (pteron) = a 
wing.] 

Ornifft. : Cuvier’s name for the diving birds 
now ranked under Colymbidte, Alcadie, and 
their allies. 

brach-yp ter ous, a. [From Gr. 0paxv^Tfpo? 
(brack-apt rros) = short- winged.] [Brach yp- 

•ierx.] Short- winged. (Brands.) 

brach-yp’-ter-yx, s. [From Gr. jBpax* 
( brachus ) ^ short: and 7rrepv$ (pterux) = a 
wing ; from nrepov (p teron) = a wing.] 

Orntfft. : Horsfield's name for a genus of 
Ant-thrushes (Formicarinre), in which the 
wings are so short as to render flight short 
and feeble. Brachyptcryx montana, the typi- 
cal species, is found in Java. It is the Moun- 
taineer Warbler of Latham. 

brach -y-piis, s. [Brack ypodiniE.) 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Brachypodinae (<b v 0- 


C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of bracing ; the 
state of being braced. 

2. Engin. : Any system of bracea; as, the 
“ bracing of a truss." 

bracing- chain, s. 

Vehicles : The chain which ties together the 
sides of a waggon, to prevent the load from 
breaking them apart. (Used especially in 
wood and freight waggons.) 

brack, s. [Icel. & Sw. brdk ; Dan. brtrk — a 
brake, a break, a clunk, a fissure ; Dut. braak 
= a breaking, a burglary, a break. Ct\ A S. 
brccan — to break, to bruise (h’om/irr).] A 
breach, a break, a flaw, a broken part. 

“The place w as hut we-^k. mid the brae** fair; hut 
the defendant*, hy resolutiou. supplied all the defect*." 
—liuyuxt rd. 

" Let them comnare my work w\th whist i« taught in 
the schools, and if they find in theirs many bracks 
and short ends, which cannot be spun into an even 
piece ; . . ." — Itigby. 


bracb-y-sc'-ma, s. [From Greek ppa\vs 
(brachus) — short ; and <rnp.a. (scrum) = a sign, 
a banner. So called because the vexillum or 
standard is very short.] 

Bot. : A genns of papilionaceous plants. 
Brachysema litifolium is a handsome cumber 
from Australia. 

bracb-y-stcl-ma, s. [From Gr. Pp*\v<; 
(brackus) = short,* and <rreAp.o (s^/ma) = a 
girdle, a belt] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadaeese (Ascle- 
piads). The edible roots of various species 
are used iu Sooth Africa as a preserve. 

brach-ys’-to-cbrone, s. [In Fr. brachysto- 
chrone ; Gr. /Spdxioros (frraeftistos) = shortest, 
and xpovo* (cAronos) = time.] 

Geom. : The curve of quickest descent, i.e., 
the curve starting from a given point in which 
a body descending by the force of gravity 
will reach another point in the curve in a 
shorter time than it could have done had it 
traversed any other path. The curve iu ques- 
tion is the cycloid (q.v.). 

brach-ys -to-ma, s. [From Gr. 0poxv<rro/nog 
(brachustomos) = having a narrow mouth ; 

(brachus) — short, and endpa. (stoma) — 
the mouth.) 

Entomology : 

1. A tribe of dipterous insects belonging 
to the sub-order Brachycera (q.v.). It is so 
named because the proboscis is short. The 
tribe contains the families Dolichopidse, Syr- 
phid*. There vidfe, and Leptid;e (q.v.). 

2. Brachystoma of Meigm : A dipterous 
genus of the division Tanystorua. 

brach-yt el es, s. [Gr. Ppaxvrekrfc ( brachu - 
teles) = ending shortly ; Ppa\vs (brachus) — 
short, and rc’Aos (tclos) = end, extremity, 
referring to the small development of the 
thumb.] 

Zool. : Spix’s name for a genus of American 
monkeys, whicb he separates from Ateles. 

bracb-y-ty'-pous, a. [From Gr. Bpa\vs 
(brackus) = short, and rvnos (tnpos) = a blow, 
the impression of a blow, a t)*pe ; tutttw (tupto) 

— to strike.] 

Min. : Of a short form. 

bracb-y-iir'-a, s [From Gr. 0pa\v? (brachus) 

— short, and oupd (owra) = tlie tail.] 

ZooL : A sub-order of Decapodons Crusta- 
ceans, eontaiuing those families in which the 
abdomen is converted into a short-jointed tail 
folding closely under the breast. The common 
edible crab ( Cancer jxigurus) is a fit uii liar 
example of this structure. The sub-order 
contains four families (1) Oxystomata, (2) 
OxYrhyncha or Maiadaj, (3) Cycloiuetopa or 
Canceridie, and (4) Catometopa or Ocypodidae. 

bracb-jr-ur'-ous, a. [Brachyura,] 

1. Gen. : Short-tailed. (Pen. Cycl.) 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to the Brachyura or 
short-tailed Crustacea. [Brachyura.] 

bra cing, pr. par., cl, ks. [Brace, v.) 

A. As jrr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : Imparting tone or strength. 

“ I found It clear und strong — au intdlcctuxl t«>n c. 

&s bracing and pleawnt to my mind us tb«j keen air of 

the mountains was to my body.** — Tyndall: Frag, of 

Science, ili. 41. 


brack' -en, t brach - en (ch guttural), 
* braik-in * breck'-en, * breck'-an 
(Scotch), * brak-en, ' brak-an, * brak- 

ane (O. Eng.), s. <fc a. [From A.S. bracuy 
genit. sing, and nom. jil. braocan (Skeat). In 
Sw. broken = fern ; Icel. brakne = fern ; Dan. 
bregne = fern, brake.) [Brake (2), #.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : A fern of any kind. (0. Eng.). 

“As best, byte ou the bent of broken & erbes." 

JTar. Eng AIM. Poems (ed- Morris); Cleanness, 1ST6. 

2, Spec. : The name universally given in 



Scotland to the fern generally called in Eng- 
land a Brake (Pteris aquilina). [Brake (2).] 

" Aiuoug the brackens on the brse.” 

Burns; UnVmcscn. 

" But when the bracken rusted on their cra^s." 

Tennyson . Edtcin Morris. 

" The heath this night must Iw my bed. 

The bracken curtain for my he.ul *' 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, Hi 23. 

B. Asadj.: Consisting of the “bracken" 
or brake fern. 

“The bracken huih sends forth the dart." 

Scott : Lady qf the Lake, T. 8. 

br&ck'-et, s. & a. [0. Fr. braguette = a cod- 
piece; Sp. bra-jueta = a cod-juece, braga = 
a pair of breeches. The meanings have been 
iDttnenred by the false etym. from Lat brack ♦ 
ium j= the arm.) 

A. As snb^fanfire: 

I. Carpentry, £c. : 

(1) A cramp-iron holding things togelher. 

(Wedgwood.) 

“This effect was aided by the horizoutal arrange- 
ment upon brackets of many rare manuscripts ."— Dt 
Quincey : ir.o-fcs (ed. 1863), vul. ii , p. 2*9. 



seats. (Knight.) 

“ Let your shelves l»« laid upon brackets, being about 
two feet wide, and edged with a amaU lath. — Mor- 
timer. 

2. Gas or lamp fitting : 

(1) A projecting device for supporting a 
lamp. 

(2) A gas-fixtnre projecting from the face of 

a wall. 


f:ite, fat, fhro, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ao, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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3. Architecture: 


(1) An ornament in tlie shape of a conaole 
standing isolated upon the face of a wall. 

(•2) A support placed beneath the eaves or 
the projection at 
the gable of a 
building. Its 
full name is a 
roof- bracket. 
(BRACKETED.) 

4. Shipbuilding : A 
timber knee in a ship’s 
frame supporting the grat- 
ings. 

5. Machinery : 

(1) (len.: Various kinds 
of brackets are used in ma- 
chinery, such as shafting-bruc- 
Arts, }*inlent brackets or hangers, 
volldrracktts, u*u Unboxes, and jxul- 
estal brackets. 



(2) Spec. In steam-engines : 
(a) The pieces by which the boiler of ft 
locomotive is maintained in position. 

(ft) The pieces which hold and guide the 
slide- bars. 


6. Ordnance: 

(1) The cheek of a mortar-bed. 

(2) The carriage of a ship's or casemate gun. 

7. Printing (pi.): The signs or marks which 

follow [ ]. They are used to enclose a 

word or sentence, to isolate it from the other 
matter. 

"At the head of each article. I have referred, by 
figure* included In bracket*. to tlie mg© of Dr. Lard- 
Hers volume, wlji-re the sect ion, from which the 
abridgement ia made, l*egnu,“ — PaJey : Evidence*, 
pt. U.. i’ll. vl. 

E. As ir/f ectivc: Pertaining to or consisting 
flf a bracket in any of the foregoing senses. 

brackct-crab, s. A hoisting apparatus 
designed tor attachment to a post, wall, Ac. 


bracket light, s. 

from a side wall. 


A gas-light projecting 


brackot- shelf, s. A form of console lor 
supporting a pier-glass or other object. 

br&'ck-ct, v. t. [From bracket, a. (q.v,).] 

1. To place within brackets, to connect by 
brackets. (Bracket, s., 7 ] (Barker.) 

2. To couple nam« s with a bracket in a list 
of successful candidates, to denote equal 
merit. 


bra ck-et-ed, pa. par. & a. [Bracket, v.) 

X. Ord. Lang. : (bee the verb.) 

2. Arch. : Tlie brackctcil style is one of which 
brackets are a prominent feature. 

bril'ok-et-ing, pr. par. k s. (Bhacket, v.) 

A. As jrresnit participle: (See the verb.) 

B. jda ffw&shmfriv ; A skeleton support for 
mouldings. This plau is commonly adopted 
In making the arches, domes, sunk panels, 
coves, pendent ive work, Ac., at the upper 
parts of upartineiits. (Knight.) 


fossila found in them are Cerithium giganteum, 
Voluta Selseyensis, Conus de^renlitus, Plturu- 
toma attenuala, Strepsidura tnrgula, Carditn 
planicosUita, Card i ui n jtorulnsum, Pcctunculus 
putvinatus, Nummulites Uevigata. Tho plant 
beds of Alum Bay, Ac., are Lower Bagshot. 

bracks, s. (Braxy.) A disease of sheep. 

• brack-y, a. (From Ger. ftracAt] [ Brack imr.J 
Brackish. 

" The brack)/ touutuln*.’'— Drayton : Polyolb,, eong xL 
" The bracks/ marsh." — Ibid., svng xiv. 

bra -con, s. [Ifitym. doubtful.] 

Britain. : A genus of Ichneumons, with a 
hiatus between the mandibles and the elypeus, 
and a lengthened ovipositor. Several occur 
in Britain. (Braconid.e.) 

bra con'-I-daa, s. pi. [From bracon (q.v.).] 
Entom . : A family of the Ichneumon tribe of 
H\ nieiioptem, distinguished from the true 
Irmieiiuum flies by having a single recurrent 
nerve in the fore-wing, instead of two. 

bract (Eng.), brac-te-a (Lat.), s. [in Ger. 
b ruckle i ; Fr. brae tie. From Lat. ftracfca = a 
thin plate of metal or gold-leaf.) 

1. Bot.: A leaf gl owing upon the flower-stalk. 

Thoae which occupy this situation have, as a 
rule, a dilfeient size, form, and appearance 
from the ordinary 
leaves. There arc 
cases, however, in 
which it is diffi- 
cult to decide to 
which of these a 
particular foliacn- 
ous expansion is to 
be referred, and at 
times a yet greater 
uncertainty pre- 
vails as to whether 
one of those situ- 
ated close to the BRACTS. 

flower is a bract or 

a sepal. Tlie involucre in composite plants, 
the great spa the in Aracece, the palese of 
grasses, the scales of catkins, Ac., are all 
bracts. 

2. Zool.: A part of a hydrozoon, somewhat 
resembling the bract of a plant. (Hydro- 

PHYLLIA. ] 



brac'-te-al, a. [Lat. bractcalis = of metallic 
plates ; from bractea (q.v.).] 

1. Pertaining to a bract. (Braade.) 

2, Furnished with bracts. (Brande.) 

brac'-te-ate, a. k s. [Lat. bractcatus = 
covered with gold plate ; from bractea (q.v.).] 

A. As tuljedive. In Bot.: Furnished with 
bracts. (lira nde. ) 

B. As substantive : A silver coin formerly 
current in Scotlaud. 

brae '-ted, a. [Fug. bract; -ed.) 

Bot. : Furnished with bracts or with a 
bract. 


brick isb, a. [From Ger. brack; Dut. ftrafc 
= brackish.] 

Of wafer; Partly fresh, partly salt, aa fresh 
water becomes when it flows over saline soil 
or the sea obtains occasional access to it. 

"A* •print.’* in de-erta found net-in evrett, all brackish 
though they l*u. 

So midst tlie wither'd w/wto of Uf<\ tho*? tour* would 
flow to me." Byron : Staiuatfur Mime. 

brack lsli ncss, $. [From Eng. brackish; 
-ness.) The quality of being brackish, the 
quality of being partly fresh autl partly snlt. 

*'AJl the Artificial it mining* hiUn-rto leave a 6rudt- 
UhncM In salt water, that nmk.es It unfit for ajilmul 
uh'l " — Cheyne. 

B r:\ck lo-sham. s. k a, (From the place 
mentioned under A.] 

A. As subst. : A bay near Chichester, u 
Sussex. 

B. As odj. : Occurring at or near the boy 
mentioned under A. 

Bracklcsbam bed?, 5. 

C col. : The middle division of tho Bagshot 
series. The Bagshot series has been ac para ted 
Into three divisions : the Upper Bagshot is 
nearly tho same age ns the Burton aeries 
(q.v.). Tho Braokleslmin beds occur at 
Bracklcsbam Bay [A.], and also at Brook, in 
the Now Forest. They consist chiefly of dark 
green snnda and brown clays. Among the 


br Ac -te-o-l80, s. r>7. [Plural of Lat. bracteola 
= a tliin leaf of gold ; dimin. of ftrocfrn (q.v.).] 
Bot : Small bracts. 

br&C-tc-ol-ate, a. (From Lat. bractcol( a); 
and Eng. sutlix • ate .) (Bracteole.] 

Bot. : Furnished with small bracts or bract- 
lets. Applied especially to involucres, which 
have an outer row of such foliaceuus append- 
ages. (Lind Icy.) 

brAc -tC die, s. [From Lat. bracteola ; dimin. 
of bractea (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A small bract, a bractlet. 

bract -less, a. (Eng. bract ; and 9ulfix -less.) 
Bot.: Without bracts. (llVftster.) 

brSct'-let, s. (Front Eng. ftroof ; and dimin 
sutlix -IrJ. J A small bract. Used specially of 
tho exterior bracts of an Involucre. When 
these exist it is then said to be bracteoluto a 
tho base. (Lind Icy.) 

• bra-^yn, v.t. (Brace, v.) 

“ Braeyn. or i«tU •trayt©. Tende.”— Prompt. Parr. 

brad, pa. p« r. [BaADE (2).] (Scotch.) 

brad, n. k in com; jo j. (com par. * bread Jcr, 
* bradar). [A.S. ft rod = broad, large, vast 
(Bosivorfft) ; as. Brail font = the broad ford : 


boil, bo^; pd^t, Jd^l; cat, 9 ell, chorus, gbln, bongb; go, £om; thin, this: sin, 
-clan, tian = shan. -tlon, -slon — shun; -tion, «lon zhun. -tious, -slous. 


Brodgate — the broad gate.) Broad. [Broad. J 
(O. Eng. & Scotch.) 

A, As a separate word : 

" Qubeu that war u\**it tb© wntlr brad." 

Barbour: The Bruce {td. SkentJ, III. 4«7. 

“ And vrele bradar lhar-efttr soyn.” 

Ibid., tv. 1 SR 

B, In compos. : (See etymology.) 

br$d, * brod, • brode, s. [Tctd. 6rotftlr = 
any pointed piece of iron or steel ; Sw. brodd 
— — a frost nail, a blade ; Dan. brodde = a spur, 
an ice spur, a fn.st nail. Cf. also A.S. brord 
= (1) a prick or point, the tlrst blade or spire 
of glass or corn, an herb (So in nr r), (2) a sword ; 
Dan. brnad — a prick, a prickle, a thorn, a 
sting ; ftrod ~ a prick, a thorn, a sting. 
[Brod, v. k s. ; Bristle.J 

1. A thin, square-bodied nail which, instead 
of a head, has a lip or projection on one side 
only. Brads are of OitlVrent lengths, of tbe 
same thickness throughout, but they taper ia 
width from the lip to the point. 

"Brode, bedluse naylc." — Prompt. Part. 

2. (P?.) Money. (Slang.) 

brad awl, s. 

Joinery; A small bnrin^-tool with a chisel- 
edge. Used for opening holes for the inser- 
tion of nails. 

brad- driver, s. A brad -setter (q.v). 

brad-setter, s. 

Joinery: A tool which grasp? a brad by the 
head, and by which it is driven into its ap- 
pointed place. 

* brade (I), v.t. k 1. [From A.S. bregdan, ftr^- 
doN. = to weave, ... to gripe, lay hold of, 
draw, take out.) 

A. Trans. : To draw. (Used specially of 
pulling out a knife or sword. ) (Braid, v. ] 

"Wymlyr hit band the knyffbe br+da vut." 

Henry (he d nut ret ; Wallace, bk. L, 2, 25. 

B. Intrans. : To extend. 

"He were a bleannt of blwe, that bradde to the ertbe." 

Sir Oaw. and, (he Or. Kntght (ed. Morris). l.i*28. 

* brade (2), * brad, v.t. (From A.S. breedan 
= to roast ; Dut. braden ; O. If. Ger. brdtan ; 
(M.H ) Ger. bra ten = to roast ) To roast 

" The king to Boujwr is set. served In hoi)©, 

Briddes braudeu. and brad, in bonkers bright* 

Sir Gateau and Sir Git /L, lL L 

* brade, a. [Bra in, a. ; Broad.) (Ear. Eng. 
Allit. Poems, ed. Moms ; Pearl, 1U8.) 

Brad-ford, s. k a. (A geographical name, 
evidently Irom A. 8. bra/l = broad, and Eng. 
ford ; the same as B«oaofohd.) 

A- As substantive : Various places, the best 
known being Bradford in Yorkshire, the seat 
of the woollen manufacture ; another is 
“Great" Bradford-on -the- A von, in Wiltshire. 

B. ds adjcctiiK : Connected with Bradford ; 
found near Bradford. 

Bradford clay, s. [From Bradford in 

Wiltshire, where the clay is well developed.) 

f7eo(orry: A marly stratum occurring in de- 
pressions above the Grant Oolite and below 
the Forest Marble. It is characterised by the 
numbers of stone lilies (.lpiomnits rotvndns), 
which occur in it, also by Tetvbratula dig^na, 
T. cardium, and T. coarcbUa. It K well seen at 
Bradford in Wilts, also near Tot bury Road 
Station, but the crinoids do not occur at the 
latter locality. 

* bra'-dit, pa. par . (Brade.) 

brad-^-pod' l-dfle, s. pi. [From bradimus 
(q.v.).J 

Zool. : A family of mammals belonging to 
the order Edentata. It contains the 8iotk 
aud its allies. 

brad -y-pods (Eng.), brad-yp -6 da 

Lab), 5. pi. (From Gr 0pa£vJTour (hrud upotis) 
— slow of foot ; fipaSvs (ftrmlus) =■ slow, ana 
iroof (pons), wo5o< (jvnios) = a foot.) 

Zool.: Slow-footed mi i uials. Blniuonbach’s 
name for an order <if mammalia, couUuniug 
tho gcoi-m Bnulyptis, Myrmecophaga. Mnnis, 
and Dasypns. Cu\iov substituted the term 
Edentata, from the absence ill these animals 
of incisor teeth. 

brh,d -jKpus, a. (Mod. Lat. ftrarfvpws; from 
Class. Gr. irons (bradnpous) = alow of 

foot.) [Brady pons.) 


as ; expect, Xenophou, exist. mg, 
-cious-shus. -bio, -le, Ac. - b?l, pk 
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1. Znol. : A mammalian genus, the typical 
one of the family Bradypodida: (q.v.). It con- 
tains the Ai f or Common Sloth {Bradypus 
tridactylus), and other species. The only 
other geaus is Cbolopus, originally written 
(incorrectly) by Illiger Cholsepus (q.v.). 

2. Falcront. : Various genera and species of 
the family are fouud in South America. They 
Are gigantic as compared with the modem 
sloths. The most notable are Megatherium, 
Mylodon, Scetidotherium, and in the Post* 
riiocene of North America Megalanyx. (See 
these words.) 


brae, * bray, * bra, s. A a. [Icel, bra , A.S. 
bnfiv, breaw = the eyebrow. “ The word must 
have passed through the sense of eyebrow to 
brow of a hill, but no quotations illustrating 
the change appear. In spoken use brae is 
mainly Scottish, hot is employed in literary 
English." ( N.E.D .)] 

A. As fuhstantive: 


I. Literally: 

1. An activity, a slope, an incline, a steep 
bank ; whether constituting — 


(1) The side of a hill. 

“ Eutxyt in sue narrow place 
Betuix a loiichside auu a bra " 

Barbour ; the Bruce (ed. Skeat), ill. 109. 

(2) The bank of a river. 

” Endlaug the vatter than yeld he 
On ather syde gret quantite : 

He saw the brayis hye stamland 
The vatter holl throu slike rynand.’ 

The Bruce (ed. Skeat), vi. 75*8. 

2, A hill. 


"... Twa men I saw ayont yon brae." 

Rots: Belenore , p. 60. {Jamies >n.) 

3. The upland, hilly, or highland parts of a 
■country. Used — 

(1) As a separate word (chiefly in the plural) : 
"Thin Reh said he tried him with Erse, for he cam 
in hia youth frae the braes of Glenlivat— but it wadna 
do.'*— Scoff ; Antiquary, ch. ix. 


(2) In compos. : As Brae mar. 


II. Figuratively : Used of the hill of fame. 

" Should 1 hut dare a hope to speel, 

Wi' Allan or wi' Gilbertfietd. 

The brae s of fame.” 

- Bum t : To William Xim/wort. 

B. As odj. : Of or belonging to a " brae " in 
any of the foregoing senses. 


brae-face, s. The front or slope of a hill. 

{Scotch.) 

“It a kill he built to a brae-face, or the side of a 
rock, it can have but thTee rents ."— Maxwell : Set. 
Trans., p. 194. 


brae head, s. The summit of a hill. 
{Scotch.) 

“All the boys of Garuock assembled at the brae- 
head, which commands an extensive view of the 
Kilmarnock road. '—Ayr*. Legatees, p. 282. 


brae laird, braes-laird, s. A pro- 
prietor of land on the southern declivity of 
the Grampians. {Scotch.) 

"Iu Mitchell's Opera, called 'The Highland Fair.' a 
Brae* Laird is introduced as the natural and here- 
ditary euemy ol a Highland chieftain "—Rote from 
Str Walter Scoff, in Jamieson. 


brae-side, * brae syd, s. The declivity 
of a hill. {Scotch.) 

*‘Ane company of fresch meu cam to renew the 
battel!, takiug tliair advantage of the brae syd.’— Pitt- 
scuttle; Cron., p. iu5. 

brae -man, bray-man, s. [Scotch brae ; 
and Eog. Titan.] One who inhabits the 
southern side of the Grampian Hills. {Scotch.) 

" Humanity strongly invite* you to know 
The worm-wasted braeman s lute, laid in yon grave" 
Train; Mountain Muse, p 70. (./amieson.) 

*bra-en-gel, s. [Branoill.] {Scotch.) 

brag, * brag -gen, v.i. A t. [Wei. bragio = 
to brag; orac = boastful ; lr. brag aim = I 
boast ; Gael, braaairtachd = empty pride, 
boasting. (Sfceaf.)j 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To boast, make ostentatious pretences, 
xwagger. 

He boftteth and braggeth with many bolde otbea.“ 
— P. Plowma n. 3,595. 

"Thou coward 1 art thou bragging to the stars?" 

Shaketp : Midsam. .V. Bream, ilL 2. 

(a) With o/ before the ohject. 

" Verona brags of him 
To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth." _ 

Shaketp.: Rom. <i»id Jut., l. 5. 
(hi On was frequently, though improperly, 
used for of. 

** Yet lo ! In me what author* have to brag on. 
Reduc'd at last to hiss ui my own dragon." 

Pope : Bunciad, iil. 285. 

* 2. To sound, make a loud noise. 


"Whanuethe voyceof the trompe . . . in youreeris 
braggith al the puple ahal cry with mooet out-crye." — 
f Vickliffe : Joshua, vi. 5. 

■\ . . the child brags iu her belly already ; ‘tie yours." 

— Shaketp. : Love's Labour Lost, v. 2. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To blow loudly 

"The Breloues boldely braggent theire tromppez.”— 
Morte Arthnre, 1,484. 

** 2, To praise anything excessivelyor osteu- 
tatiously. 

" You shall have a lame Jade, bridle and brag It up 
and down SuiithHeld." — Jfathe : Plain PercivaL 

3. To reproach, upbraid. 

" Kyle-Stewart I could hae bragged wide. 

For sic a paiT." 

Bums : The Auld Farmer's Salutation. 

brag, * bragg, * bragge, a., A adv. 
LBrao, r.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A boast, an ostentatious pretence. 

“ A kind of conquest 

Caesar made here *, but made uot here his brag 
Of 'came,' and ‘saw, and ‘overcame."' 

Shakesp.: Cymbeline, lit L 

* 2. The thing or matter boasted of. 

“ Beauty is nature's brng." 

Mdtcm ; Comus, 745. 

3. A game at cards. 

"But the late Reverend Doctor Robert Douglas, 
minister of Galashiels, assured the author, that the 
last time he saw Andrew Gemmells he was engaged iu 
a game at brag with a gentleman of fortune, distinc- 
tion, and hirtn.'— Scoff : Adct. to Antiquary, p. viii, 

B. A$ adjective : 

1, In a bad sense : Boastful. 

"Hi schulde nought beren hem so bragg." 

Piers Plowmans Crede, 706. 

2, In a good sense : Brave. 

". . . boldest and bragged in armei'' 

William of Palerne (ed. Skeat), 8048. 

C. As adverb: 

1, Boastingly. 

•' Hy schulde uonght beren hem so bragg ne [belden] 
so heyglie " Piers Plow. Cred 706. 

2. Proudly, conceitedly. 

" Seest howe brag yoiid Bullocke beares. 

So siuirke, so smoothe, his pricked eares?" 

Spenser : The Sh p Cal , il. 

* brag -an9e, s. [From Eng. brag, s., and 
suffix -«W.] Boasting, arrogance. 

bra-gan’-ti-a, s. [Named after the Duke of 
Braganza.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants belonging to the 
natural order Aristolochiacea; (Birth worts). 
Bragantia tomentosa, a species growing in 
Java, is very bitter, and is used in that island 
asan e Miinenagogue, The roots of .B. Wallichii, 
Tubbed up with lime-juice, are usnd in the 
West of lodia as an appliance in snake bites. 

* brag'-at, s. [BaACoET, s .] 

brag-ga-dd-51-0, * brag ga do -9hi-o,8. 

[Braq/ v. A word invented by Spenser 
{Skeat). ] 

1. As a proper name {of the forms Braggado- 
cio and Braggadochio) : The name given by 
Spenser to one ot his imaginary knights, "Sir 
Braggadochio," who is always boasting of the 
heroic deeds he lm3 done and intends to do, 
but is all the while a coward at heart. 

"Shee, that twse Braggadochio did affray. 

And made hnu fast uut of the forest ronue ; 
Belphcebe was her name, asfaireas Phcebus sunne." 

Spenter: F t}., 111., v. 27. 

2. A cowardly boaster. 

“ Elevated to office. » helher the office be a clerkship 
In the Custom* or a Captaincy -General, he becomes 
forthwith a braggadocio, Self-assertuig and insolent, 
often grasping and extortionate. "*— Tiroes, J une 2, 1879. 

3. Empty boasting. 

* brag'-gard, s, [ Braggart. ] 

* brag'-gard-i^m, s. [Eng. braggard ; -ism.) 
Boastfulness, bragging. 

" Why, Yaleutme, what braggard ism Is this?"— 
Shakesp. : Two Gent., li. 4. 

t brag'-gart, * brag'-gard, s. [From Eng. 
brag; and suffix -art, -ard.) 

A. As sxibst. : A bragger, boastful fellow. 

" Who knows himself a braggart. 

Let him fear this, for it will come to pass. 

That every braggart shall he found anaaa." 

Shakesp. : AUx Well, tv S. 
"... a shallow braggart conscious sincerity. ” — 
Carlyle : Heroes. Hero-worship, Lech iL 

B. As adj. : Given to bragging ; boastful, 
vainglorious. 

"The King with scorn beheld their flight. 

‘Are these, he add. ‘our yeomen wight. 

Each braggart churl could boast before, 

Twelve Scottish lives his baldric bore!'" 

Sooft .* 77ie Lord of the Islet, vi. 24. 


* brag'-gart-ly, adv. [Eng. braggart ; -ly.) 
Like a braggart, boastful. 

“A proud, vain-glorious, and braggartly spirit"— 
Chapman ; Homer, tak. iii. 

bragged, pa. par. & a. [Brao, r .] 

A* As pa. par. : lo senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Boasted, vaunted. 

*' Auf. Wert thou the Hector 
That was the whip of your trragtfd progeny, 

Thou sbouldst not 'scape me here." 

Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, L t. 

br3,g'-ger, s. [Eng. bragg ; -er.) One wbo 
brags ; a vain, osteutatious pretender ; a brag- 
gart. 

“A hre toner. & br agger ef 

Lang land ; p. Plowman, 4.104. 
‘‘Such as have bad opportunity to sound these brag- 
gert thoroughly, by having sometimes endured the 
penance of Uieir sottish CuiuiJftuy. have found them in 
converse empty and insipid. — .Sou/A. 

* brag -ger-y, s, [Eng. brogger; -y.) Vain 
show, pomp. 

“All the nobles of the French* court* were in gar* 
meutes of many colours, so that they were uot knowen 
from the braggery.” — Hall: Henry VIII, au. 12. 

•brag -get, "brag-gat, *brag-at, * bra- 
got, bra-gett, ’ bra ket,s. [Wei. bragot 
= a kind of mead ; Cornish bregaud; lr. bra- 
caf ; Wei. brag ; Gael. & lr. braich = malt, fer- 
mented grain. Connected with brew, A.S. 
bredwan (Skeat).] A kind of mead ; a liquor 
made of houey aud ale fermented, with spices, 
&c. 

“ Bra get t. drynke {bragot or braket, K. H. P.} Melr 
librodium, bragetum "— Prompt. Pare. 

“ Hir mouth was sweete as bragat is or meth. 

Or hoord of apples, layd in bay or lieth." 

Chaucer , The Miller's Tale, U261-62. 

brag-ging, * brag -Ing, pr. par., a., k a. 

[Brag, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & part. adj. : In senses 
corresjioudiog to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive: 

1. Boastmg, arrogance. 

■' Howbeit he nothing at all ceased from his brag- 
ging. but still was filled with pride, breathing out firs 
in his rage against the Jews, and commanding to haste 
the journey —2 Maccabees, ix. 7. 

2. Loud blowing, noise. 

"Thaw wes blaring of berays, braging and beir." 

Gaw. and GoL, ii. 13. 

brag^ ’-gaag-ly, adv. [Eng. bragging : -ly.) In 
a bragging manuer, boastfully, ostentatiously. 

"None bewail more &ru0yi>iyfvOennaiilcus deathln 
outward show, theu such as in their harts are most 
glad."— Greneutay : Tacitus: Annales, p. 58. 

brag -gir, s. (Etyni. doubtful. Cf. Gael . braigh 
= the top, the summit, or broigh, v.= to give 
a crackling sound ; Dan. brage = to crack, to 
crash, brag, bragen =■ crack, crash, crackling 
ooise.] The name given in the island of Lewis 
to the broad leaves of the Alga Marina. 

"They continue to manure the ground until tke 
tenth of Jnue. ii they have plenty of Braggir. i.e. the 
broad leaves growing on the top of the Alga Marina." 
— Ma rin ; ItL, p. 54. 

Britteu and Holland are unable to decide 
what species of seaweed is meant by Ab?a 
marina. Can it be Fucus iwdosus ? 

• brag’-Ing, s. [Braoging, s.j 

bra-gi te, s. [From Bragi, an old Scandina- 
vian deity (?) ; and sutf. -ite {Min.) (q.v.).] 
Jlfin. : Bragite of Forbes and Dal ill. Pro- 
bably altered Firein. It occurs imbedded in 
ortlioclase in Norway and Greenland. Or a 
variety of Fergusonite (q.v.). 

• brag -less, «. [Eng. brag ; -less.) Without 
boastiug or ostentation. 

“Bio. The bruit is. Hector's slaiu. end by Acbille*. 
Ajax. If it be ho, yet bragi a* let it be ; 

Greet Hector was a man as good as he* 

Shakesp : Troil. and Cress., v. 9. 

A brag’-ly, adv. [Eng. brag ; -ly.) In x 
nanner worthy of being boasted of, finely. 

“Seest Dot tbtlk hawthorn studde. 

How bragly it beglnues to hudde. 

And utter his tender bead !'' 

Spenser : Shep. Cal., lit 

brag -wort, breg - wort {Scotch), s. [Brao- 
get. ] {Scotch.) M«ad, a beverage made from 
the dregs of hooey. 

•• To learu that the Scottish breg wort, or mead, so 
plentiful at a harvest supper, is the self-same driuk 
with which the votaries of Kimuioii cheered them- 
selves may well alarm a devout mind." Sic.— Block- 
wood's Mag., Jon., 1821, p. 405. 

Brah -ma, * Bra -ma, t Brab -man, s. 

[Gel*. Ac., Brama, BraJivia; iu Malirattaand the 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, 9 on ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, oe — e. ey = a. qu =■ kw. 
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modern languages of India, Brahma, from San- 
acrit Brahman, not Brahman = a member of 
the Ilimloo sacred caste; but(l) Neut . = force, 
power, will, wish, the propulsive force of crea- 
tion ; (2) Muse. : (a) Self ; (b) The being Brahma 
(see def.), (.Vox Muller: Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop, vol. i. (18(57), pp. 70-1.).] 

Hindu Mythol. : The first person of the 
Hindu triad, the others being Vishnu and Siva. 
Speaking broadly, the first is the Creator, 
the second* 
the Preser- 
ver, and the 
third the De- 
stroyer. The 
first is scarce- 
ly worship- 
ped, except 
at Pokher, in 
Ajmcre. and 
Pit! i nor in 

the Donb, the 
residence of 
the infamous 
Nana Saheb. 

He is repre- 
sented as a 
man of a red 
colour, with 
four faces. brahma. 

He lias in 

general four hands, in one of which he holds a 
portion of the Vedas, in one a lustral vessel, 
in one a rosary, and in one a sacrificial spoon. 
For the present state of his worship see Brah- 
manism. 

** When Bramn't children periahd for his niwne.‘ 
Campbell ; Pleasures of Hope, pt, 1. 

Brah'-ma (2), s. & a. [Brahmapootra.] 

Brahma - fowl, s. [Brahmapootra- 
fowl.] 

Brah'-man, Brah'-min, * Bra'-min, 
• Brach man,s. iia. [In Sw. Ac., Bramin ; 
Ger. Braminc, Brachmane ; Fr. Bramin, Bra- 
mine , Bracmane; 8p. & Port. Bromin, Bra- 
mine. Brachmane: UaL Bramino ; Lat. pi. 
Brachmanae, Bnichmanes ; Gr. /Spoxpoce? 
(Bruchmanes) ; Mali rat ta Brahman; Sanscrit 
Brahman, not Brahman — Brahma (q.v.) = 
a member of the sacred caste, from Brahman 
= Brahma (q.v,).] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. Originolly: One of the Aryan conquerors 
of India who discharged priestly functions, 
whose ascendency, however, over his fellows 
was intellectual and spiritual, hut not yet 
political or supported by the caste system.* 

2. Now : One of the four leading castes of 
India, the others, theoretically at least, being 
Kshalryas (Warriors), Vaisyas (Merchants), 
and Sudras (labourers), not reckoning out- 
casts beyond the pale. [Caste.] [For the 
rise of the Brahmans see Brahmanism.] The 
Brahmans in many places at present are about 
a tenth part of the community. They are tho 
most intellectual of all castes, haviug great 
mental subtlety. They arc admirably adapted 
for metaphysical speculation and for mathe- 
matical reasoning ; but throughout their vast 
literature they have almost uniformly told 
monstrous myths in lieu of history. Nor do 
they care much for natural science. In these 
two respects they fall short of the average 
European mind. [Brahmanism.] 

’*. . . the language of the Brahmem.*~Mill : But. 
BrU. India. I. 334. 

"The of Agui no longer form a dlatfuct 

olfww, n few Aguthotrv Brahmans, who preserve the 
family, may be met with."— H. //. Wilton: Religion of 
the Hindu*. 

B. As adject ire : In any wav pertaining to a 
member of the caste described under A. 

If Brahmami beads, Brahman's beads: A 
name given in India to the corrugated seeds 
of Ela-ocarpus, used by the Brahmans and 
others as necklaces. They are sometimes 
worn as beads by children* In East London, 
having brought from India by sea- 

faring relatives or friends. 

Brahman bull, Brahminy bull, s. 

The /elm, a variety of tho Bos (auras, or Com- 
mon Ox. It is distinguished by having a 
large fatty hump on its shoulders. Divine 
houonm are paid to It in India, and it is 
deemed an act of piety to turn one loose In the 
streets, without any provision for ils main- 
tenance. It therefore helps itselflTom green- 
grocers' stalls or from gardens. It is not. ns 
a rule, dangerous to pedestrians, but at times 
lias warlike encounters with its humped com- 


peers, besides systematically persecuting all 
cattle destitute of a hump. It is unpopular 
with those who are not of the Hindoo faith, 
but they dare not for their lives openly injure 
it, though the writer has heard of one being 
killed, suspicion falling on a Eeropean whose 
garden the divine beast had robbed. 

Brah-man-ic, Brah -min-ic, a. [From 
Brahman, Brahmin, and sutf. -ic. In Fr. 
Brahmaniqne.) Pertaining to Brahmans or to 
Brahmanism. 

"... ttie corruption of the Brahminic religion.” — 
Moshelm : Ch. But,, traua. by Murdoch, ed. 1865, p. 
716. (Note.) 

"Hie earlier systems of Brahmanic philosophy."— 
J/ux Muller : Chips from a Herman Workshop, /oL i. 
(1867), p. —5. 

Brah man -i-cal, Brah min -i-cal, a. 

[Vjom Brahmanic, Brahminic ; -al. ] The same 
as Bn a ii manic (q.v.). 

Br ah man ism, Brah -min -ism, $. 

[From Eng., Ac. Brahman, Brahmin, ond sufT. 
-ism. Iu Ger. Bramanism ; Fr. Brahmanisvie.) 

Theol., Hist., & Phil.: The system of reli- 
gious belief ami practice introduced and pro- 
pagated by the Brahmans. This greatly varied 
with the lapse of ages, hut to every successive 
form of it the name Brahmanism may be ap- 
plied. 

The earliest Inhabitants of India seem to 
have been mainly Turanians, [Turanian.] 
When, at a very remote period of antiquity, 
these entered the peninsula, an Aryan nation 
or tribe existed in Central Asia, N. W. of 
India, speaking a language as yet unrecog- 
nised, which was the parent of nearly all the 
present European tongues, our own not ex- 
cepted. At an unknown date a great part of 
this Aryan nation migrated to the north-west, 
and settled in Europe, the remainder biking 
the contrary direction, and entering India by 
the way of the Pnnjaub. [Aryan.] Admiring 
the glorious Eastern sky, they applied to it, 
and to the elements of nature, glowing ad- 
jectival epithets ; these gradually became 
abstract substantives, then the qualities ex- 
pressed were personified, and gnds ruling over 
the several elements were recognised. Thus the 
sky was first called Dcva, adj. = (1) bright, 
then (2) brightness, next (3) the Bright God ; 
or, if the adjectival meaning be retained, 
Divine. This is the familiar Lat. Deus = God. 
Similarly Dyaus = the sky, is Gr. Zev? (Zeus), 
genit. Aid? (Dios), from Ai? (Dis), Latin Dies 
piter = Jupiter. Other divinities worshipped 
were, Agni = fire (Lat. ignis), Siirua =■ the 
sun, Ushas — the dawn [Gr. rjoi? (cos)], Marut 
— storm (Lat. Mars), Prithivi = the earth, 
Ap — the waters, Nadi = the rivers, l'aruiux 
= the sky [Gr. ovpaeo? (on ranosY], M if ra = 
the sun, ana Indra = the day. These gods 
are invoked in the 1,017 hymos of the Rig- 
Veda, the oldest Aryan book in the world. 
Dr. Ilaug, of the Sanscrit College at Poonah, 
thinks the oldest of these may have been cotu- 
losed and uttered from 24UO-2000 B.C./or at 
east from 2000 to 1400 B.C. Max Muller, the 
translator of the Rig-Veda, more moderately 
dates most of them between 1500 and 1200 
B.C., believing the collection to have been 
finished about 1100 B.C. [Kig-Veda, Veda.] 

Whilst the Aryans were in the Punjaub a 
religious schism took place amongst them, 
and a large number of them left India for 
Persia with feelings so bitter that what their 
funner friends left behind called gods they 
transformed into demons. The venerable 
Deva = God, was changed into tlacva = an evil 
spirit. Iran (Persia) was the place to which 
the seecdcrs went, amt there their faith deve- 
loped into Zoroastrianism (q.v.). (See also 
Zend-avesta.) 

The Rig-Peda was followed by three more, 
the Yujur-veda, the Sdma-vcda, and the Atha- 
roa-reda, each with a Sauhita or collection 
written in poetry, and BiAlunanas and Sfttms, 
prose compositions ; but these are not so 
valuable as the Ilig-Pvda for tracing the old 
beliefs. 

From about 1000 to S00 B.C. collections 
were being made of the old sacred literature. 
From about 800 to GOO B.C. the Bmlnuanas 
were composed (Dr. Ilaug thinks between 
1400 and 1200 B.C.). Then the Sutras (oxe- 
getical compositions), which follow, make 
Bnihmanas ns well as M inims divine. 

The exact date of the. two great epic poems 
— tho Kamayana and tin* Mmmbharat — is un- 
known ; but the former is l>elievcd to be the 
older. By the time that it appeared the con- 
stellation of Vedic gods had set, and one of 


deified heroes was arising or had arisen. 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
the hero of the former poem, is still exten- 
sively worshipped, along with his friend and 
follower, Ilunooman, the monkey god. So is 
Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharat. 

During the period of the Brahmanas, the 
Brahmanic priesthood had risen to great 
power ; during that of the Sutras they were in 
quiet enjoyment of their caste dignity. By 
the sixth century Booddha bad arisen to 
preach the equality of all castes, and his 
system was dominant in India from about 250 
B.C. till 750 A.D., that is, for a thousand 
years. [Booddhism.] 

When Brahmanism reasserts its sway the 
Hindoo triad of gods — Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva— have ariseu (see these words). 
Nay, Brahma has become almost obsolete, 
and the respective advocates of Vishnu and 
Shiva are at variance. Between the twelfth 
and the sixteenth centuries monastic reformers 
formed sects, some Vishnu vite, others Sivaite. 
New sacred hooka, called, however, Puranas 
(meaning old), are penned to advocate the 
tenets of conflicting sects, and, though contra- 
dicting each other, are accepted as divine. 
The Mohammedan invasion somewhat re- 
pressed their quarrels. [Puranas.] At 
present, the worship of Vishnu under tbe 
forms of Krishna and of Rama, and of Siva 
under that of the Lingam ; with the veneration 
ofSukti, the power and energy of the divine 
nature in action ; to which must be added tbe 
adoration of Hunooman, Rama’s friend ; and 
in many places of aboriginal Turanian gods, are 
the most prevalent forms of popular Hinduism. 
Reformers are falling back on the Vedas, aod 
Christianity obtains converts from it io every 
part of the land. 

Brah - m&n Tst, s. [From Eng., Ac. Brah- 
man ; and sutf. -isf.] A professor of tbe Brah- 
manic faith. [Brahmanism.] 

" Berghnrd, Iu hla * Physical Atlas,' gives tbe follow- 
ing division of the human race according to religion 
. . . Brahmanists . . . 134 per cent " — Max Muller i 
Chips from a German Workshop, voL 1., p. 215. (Note.) 

Brah-mapoe'-tra, Brah ma pu -tra, 

s. & a. iSanse. Brahma (I) (q.v.)./ and pootra, 
putra = a son. ] 

A. As subst. (Geog.): A very large river, 
rising in soeth-west Thibet and falling into 
the Bay of Bengal. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the river de- 
scribed under A. 

Brahmapootra or Brahma fowl, 3 . 

A variety of poultry, so called from their being 
supposed to have been imported from tbe 
neighbourhood of the Brahmapootra river. 

Brah'-min-cc, s. [Eng., Ac. Brahmin ; -ee.) 
A female Brahman. 

Brah'-min-ess, 3 . [Eng., Ac. Brahmin ; 
-ess. j A female Brahman, a Brahrainee. 

brald(I), *braide, # brayde, *brai' den, 

* brei -den (Eng.), braid, * brade, 

* brayd (Scotch), r.t. A t. [A.S. bredan = to 
bend, fold, braid, knit, gripe, lay hold of, 
draw, drive, or take out or away [Bosworth) ; 
bregdan = to bind, knit, vibrate, or draw 
forih (Bosworth) ; O. Ieel. bregdha, brigdhn — 
(1) to braid with, (2) to broider ; (inf.) = to 
start quickly; O. Fris. breiela, brida ; O. L. 
Ger. bregdan; O.ll. Ger. brtffau.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Of sudden movement (seeO. IceL bregdha ): 
To draw out quickly. (Used of the un- 
sheathing or brandishing of a sword or similar 
weapon.) 

" Th«*u this byrne braydet owte a brand."— Jntur* 
Of Arthur, x. 

" Wudyr his baud tbe knylThe bradlt owf 

Wallace. L 2Ca (M S.) 

^ It is sometimes used refic.vively. 

To braid one’s self: To depart quickly. [B., 
I. 1.] 

M lice breddo an al on bis Karin and braide* him 
than." AfjMunifrr (ed. Skeatt 1,004. 

*11. Of more or less circular moi'cment ; To 
turn about, to turn round. 

" Aue Durrvli braid it about, bestly and bane, 

Small In nils ou uroehe, be one brigh lyre." 

(.utcun and Gob, l. 7. (Jamieson.) 

* III. Of moirmenf taking the form of assault : 
To attack, to assault. (Rudd man <P Jamieson). 

* •[ To braid down : To throw down, to beat 
down. (Skeat.) 

"To tbs erth ha brayd him downo " 

l'miine and Gait., 5.248 
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IV. 0/ the interudnding of things together: 

]. To weave or entwiue together ; to twine, 
to twist, to plat. 

, . And lb# nicest maiden'* lock* 

Lees gracefully were braid'd." , , . 

Wordsworth : Ejccuv., bk. ri. 

2. To iutertwine or interlace around any- 
thing. 

“ThU hall, in which a child I played. 

1 ike thtue, dear Redmond, lowly laid. 

The bramble and the thorn uiay braid : 
or, jwssod for aye from me a ml mine. 

It ue'er may shelter Rokeliy's line” 

Scon : Rok*by, ▼. 1L 

B. Intransitive (of rapid movement ) ; 

1. To move quickly ; to take a aeries of long 
steps in rapid succession. (Scotch). 

“And aj he bradis furth apoun the beut," 

Doug. : Virgil, SSI, 54. 

“Syne down the brae Sym braid lyk thunder." 

Evergreen, ii. 183, at. 7. 

2. To rush. 

" As bliue with his bnrnea he braids Into nrese. 

And demened him dou tili with dente* lnl rode." 

William of Paler no led. Skeat), 3.S46-49. 

3. To awake, to spring ; to start, to start up. 

“ Than the burde In her bed braids of hur elepe, ^ 

And whau ahee wakyug was shoe woudred in hert. 

Alisaunder (ed. Skeat). 724-5. 

4. To break out ; to issue with violence. 

M And all enrairit thir word is (ran furth brads." 

Doug. : Virgil, 112. 59. 

“Furth at the ilk porte the wyadia brads in ane 
route." Ibid., 15, 35. 

" Ou svde be brcults for to eschew the dynt. 

Ibid., 142, 3. {Jamieson.) 

5. To cry out. 

Right in hia vro heg&n to braide 

Chaucer : Drems, 662. 

(1) To braid up the head : To toss the head 
.as a liigh-mettled horse does, to carry the 
bead high. 

1 wald na lunger beir on brydil, hot braid up my 

heid : 

Tfiair micht no inollat mak me raoy, uor halt! my 
mouth in." Dunbar: Mail. Forms, p. 5. 

(2) To hraid vp the bnrde : To put up the 
leaves of the table (?). A phrase used by 
James I. (Jamieson.) 

braid (2), v.U [Breed, txi.] 

braid, * braide, * brayde, $. (From A.S. 
bragd, bread ; O. I cel. hrupcfot, bragth = a sud- 
den motion, trick, sleight, look, or expres- 
sion.] [Braid, v . (q.v.).] 

* I. Of sudden motion, or of anything sudden : 

1. A sudden motion, a start, a rush, a 
charge, a sally. 

“Go we ther-for with strengtbe of bond; we willen 
make a braide." 

Sir Fentmbras {ed. Herrtage], 3,122. 

2. Au assault, a thrust, aim to strike ; an 
attack, an invasion. 

. . If the Scottis kyug mistake in any ftroufe 
Of tresou in any tiling, ageyn Henry foraaid." 

F. Brunne. p. !$$. 

“Syne to me with his club he maid ane braid." 

Doug. : Virgil, 451. 41. ( Jamisson -) 

3. A reproach, a taunt, upbraiding. 

“And grieve our soulea with quippea and bitter 
braids." Rob. £. of IlanXingd., bL l., 1.60L 

4. Sudden fate. 

“By-thenk ve we! of that brayde. that tmichede duke 
Xlylouu.'* Sir Eerumb. (ed Herrtage), 2.008. 

5. A moment of tiuie. 

^ At a braid, At a brayde: At a start, at 
■once. 

“ And vehe best at a brands ther hym best lykez." 
Ear. Eng. Allir. Forms (ed. Morris) ; Cleannets, 539. 

In. a brayd : In a moment. 

■* Battwar in a bragd bede rus ther-of." 

Ear. Eng. AUa. Forms (ed. Morris); Cleanness, 1,507. 

6. A grimace. 

" And grymly gryn on hym and blere. 

And hydus bragdes mak hym to fere." 

Richard, Rrfle ds HamjetUe, 1,2*2$-;. 

7. The cry of a newly-born child. (Scotch.) 
(Craig, Jamieson, &c.) 

II, Of something woven : 

1. Gen. : Twist, plaiting. 

" Nor braid* of *<»ld the \aried tresses hiud. 

That fly disorder d with the wanton wind.” 

Pope : Sappho and Fhaon, 86-6. 

“ Then hasteu we. luald. 

To twine our ftrattt/’ 

Moore : L. R„ Light of the Harem. 

* 2. Spec. : 

(1) Braided gold. (Scotch.) 

“In the fyi-st a licit of craimnaasy hemeastt with 
gold A ftroifld."— •Inventories, p is. (Jttmiston.) 

(2) A narrow woolleu fabric used for binding. 

* braid (1), a. A s. [From A. 9. bragd, bregd — 
deceit, tiction ; Icel. bru{ 7 <tt.= fraud, deceit ; 
from A.S. brahm = to weave, ... to draw 
(as into a net).] [Braid, $.] 


A. As adjective: Deceitful 

“Since Frenchmen are so frraM, 

Marry that will, I live aud die a maid.” 

Shakssp. : Airs Well. tv. 2. 

B. As substantive : Deceit, anything de- 
ceitful. 

" Dlan rose with all her maids 
Blushing thus at love his frrdul*." 

Greene : Merer too Late, 1,616. 

* braid (2), * brade, a. [A.S. bribd — broad.] 
[Broad.] 

1. Broad. 

“’Ay, ye might have said In braid Scotland, glide- 
wife,' added the fiddler. ’— Scott : Redgauntlet, let. x. 

2. Plain, iutelligible. 

** And yit forsoith I set my l*sy pane. 

(As that I couth) to make It brads and Plain." 

Doug. : Virgil, Vref 5, 4- 

braid-band, a. [Broad-ban o.] (Scotch.) 

braid bonnet, s. 

1. A Scots bonnet, usually of dark blue 
wool with a short thick tassel. 

_ 2. A bonnet piece (q.v.). 
braid-cast, adv. [Broadcast.] (Scotch.) 

braid-comb, s. A large comb for a 
woman’s back hair. 

* braid, * brade, adv. [Broad.] Widely. 

’• The heuiuly portia cristallyne 
Vpwarpis brade, the war Id till illumyne " 

Doug. : Virgil , 399, 25. 

braid'-cd, po.. par. & a. [Braio.] 

“Of mantles greeu, and braided hair." 

Scott .- Lag of ths Last Minstrel, vL 4. 

•' Golden tresses wreathed in one, 

As the braidsd streamlets run I ” 

Longfellow : Maidenhood, 

bra id-er, s. [Eng. braid ; -er.] 

1. Gen. : That which braids. 

2. Spec. : A sewing-machine attachment 

provided with an opening to guide and lay 
a braid ou the cloth under the action of the 
needle. The braid-guiding opening may be iu 
the presser and iu advauce of the needle-hole, 
or in the cloth-plate, or in a separate attach- 
ment secured to the cloth-plate. 

braid'-ing, pr. par., a., & $. [Braid, v.] 

A. & B. -4s pr. par. <£ part . adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making braids. 

2. Braids taken collectively. 

“A gentleman enveloped In mustaeblos, whiskers, 
fur collars, and braiding, . . ."—Thackeray. {Good- 
rich A Porter.) 

braiding-machine, s. 

Machinery : 

1. A machine in which a fabric is made by 
the laying up of three or more threads by 
a plaiting process. Alechauism guides the 
thread-holding bobbins iu a serpentine course 
to interlace the threads. 

2, A braider (q.v.). 

Braid -ism, s. [See def.] 

Therapeutics : A name sometimes given to 
hypnotism (q.v.), from Mr. J. Braid, a Man- 
chester surgeon, one of the early investigators 
of the subject. 

Braid'-ist, s. [Eng. jBrait/(is7n) ; -tjf.] One 
who practises bypootism ; a hypnotist. 

braid -n es, s. [Broadness.] (Sco(cA.) 

bra'-ie, bray -ie, a. [Scotch brae ; suffix 
= Eng. -y.] 

1. Sloping. 

2 Hiliy. 

* braie, * brai -In (1), v.t. [Brav.] 

* brai'-In (2), r. [Bray (2), v.) 

braik, v. [Cf. Dut. bra'arkluest = Dausea, 
qualm ; braakdrank — vomit.] To vomit. 
(Scotch.) 

“Scbe blubbirt, bokklt. and braikit BtilL” 

Lyndsay: S. F. R., it. 97. 

* braik (1), s. [Probably the same as Eng. brag. 
s. (q.v.). Or from Icel. Irra kxi — to make a 
noise.] A threat. (Scutch.) 

" All tliocht with braik, aud boiat. or wa£>ptnnia lie 
Me doith avratc, aud man are for to dr 

Doug. : Virgil, r4, 32. 

braik (2), s. [Break.] (Scotch.) 

braik (3), s. (0. Sw. braaka, from braaka, v. 
= to break.] (Jamieson.) [Brake (1), s.] 


1. A kind of harrow. (StofcA.) 

" ‘While new-oad kyc rowte at tba stake. 

An’ i»owuio» reek iu plengh or braik" 

Bums ’ Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

2. An instrument used in dressing hemp, 
&C, (Jamieson.) 

• braik'-In, s. [Bracken.] 

* braik’-lt, a. [From Ir. breae, brek = speckled, 
pied, motley.] Speckled. (Scotch.) 

brail, * brayle, s. [From 0. Fr. braid, 
braiol, braioele , braxeul = a band placed Tmmd 
the breeches; O. Fr. braie, braye = breecliea; 
Prov. braya; Sp. & Port braya ; ltal. bmea ; 
from Lat. 6 ram (sing.), &ra«E(pl.)= breeches.] 
[Breeches.] 

1. Falconry : (l) A piece of leather with 
which to bind up a hawk's wing ; (2) The mass 
of feathers about the fundament of a hawk. 
(Cofyrare.) 

2. iVnwf. (pi. brails): Ropes used tn gather 
up the foot and leeches of a sail, preparatory 
to furling,. 

The brails of a gaff-sail are for hauling 
the after-leech of tbe sail forward and up- 
ward, previous to fnrling : towards the head 
( peak-brails); neck (throat-brails); and luff 
(/oobbraite). The lee-brails are hauled upon 
in furling. 

brail, v.t. [From brail, s. (q.v.).] 

1 . Falconry: To fasten up the wing of a 
bird, to confine it from flight. (Lit. dfig.) 

" Bv Hehe fill'd ; wbo states tbe prime 
Oi youth, and brails tbe winga of time." 

Urania to the 0. 

2. A T awf. : To haul up into the brails, to 
truss np with the brails. (Followed by up.) 

" Cheerily, my beartiea ! yo heave bo ! 

Brail np the mainsail, and let her go." 

Long'ellow; The Golden legend, v, 

brain, * braine, * brayn, * brayne, s. k 

a. [A.S. bra-gen, bragen, bregen ; Dut. brein ; 
O. Dut. br 60 en; O. Fries, brefn. Perhaps 
cognate with Gr. Ppiyisa (bregma), $peyy.6<: 
(brrgmos), fipexgos (brechmos), Ppi\pa ( brechma ) 
= the upper part of the head.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : The soft mass contained within 
the cavity of tbe skull, the encephalon. [II., 

^ ^ “ Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain" 

Shakssp : Macb. It. L. 

( 1 ) In this sense it maybe used in the plnral, 
when the brains of different Individuals, 
human or animal, are compared to each 
other. 

", , . at no period of life do their brains perfectly 
agree. " — Darwin: Descent of Man. vol. L (1S71), pt. t, 
cb. i.. p. A 

(2) When only ODe individual is referred to. 
“Voire* were heard threatening, eoiue that hia 

brains should be blown out, . . ."—Macaulay : Mist. 
Eng , ch. xil. 

2. Figurotiidy : The intellect. 

. . the brain devise laws . . 

Shnkesp. : Mer. of Ten., I. % 

In this sense used also in the plural. 

", . . to beat tbia from hla brains, . . .” 

Fhakesp. : Hen. VI It., Hi. 5. 

t To cudgel the brains: To stimulate the 
facility of attention, with the view of solving 
an intellectual difficulty which coold not be 
satisfactorily disposed of in one’s ordinary 
listless mental state. 

H Technically: 

1 . A nnt. : That part of the nervons system 
contained within the cranium, or eucephalon, 
the central pail of the nervous system, com- 
posed of the cerebrum, cerebellum, and me- 
dulla oblongata (q.v.). It is formed by the 
continuity of the fibres of the spiual cord 
upwards to the cephalic centres. 

1 (1) Compar. Anal. : The centre of tbe 
nervous system in the lowest of the animals 
which possess a brain is in the form of a 
double cord ; a step higher, and knots or 
ganglia are developed on one extremity of the 
cord. Such is the rudimentary structure of 
brain in the lowest vertebrata. In the lowest 
fishes the anterior extremity of the double 
cord shows a succession of five pairs of 
ganglia; in the higher fishes and amphibia 
the lirst two become fused into a single 
ganglion ; then follow oaly three pairs of 
symmetrical ganglia. This carries us up in the 
animal scale to mammalia (q.v.) ; for instance, 
in the dog and cat we find a single ganglion, 
cerebellum, then three pairs followiog each 
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other, and the primitive gaoglia of opposite 
sides, at firat separate, become united by 
meana of transverse fibres, commissures (c<mt- 
missura = a joining), fur associating in func- 
tion the two ay in metrical ] tort ions. Hence 
the deduction that the brain in the lower 
animals consists of primitive cords, primitive 
ganglia upon these cords, mid commissures 
which connect the substance of adjoining 
ganglia and associate their functions. 

(2) Human Anatomy: 

(a) In the frt us : In the human fivtus, the 
earliest sign of the spinal cord is a pair of 
minute longitudinal lihunents sido by side; 
on the anterior extremity of these live pairs of 
minute swellings are seen, not in a straight 
line, os m fishes, but curved on each other to 
correspond with the future cranium. The 
posterior pair soon become cemented on the 
middle line, forming one ; the second pair 
also unite; the third and fourth, at lirst dis- 
tinct, aro soon veiled by a lateral develop- 
ment arching backwards to conceal them ; 
and the anteiior pair, at first small, become 
less and almost lost in the development of the 
other pairs ; so that the architecture of the 
human brain is the same as that of the lower 
animals, hot progressive. [Arciiencephala.] 

(b) In the (ututt : In the adult the primitive 
cords, described under 2 (a), have become the 
spinal cord, at the upper extremity they 
separate under the nnmo of crura cerebri ; the 
first pair of ganglia, developed from the pri- 
mitive cords, have become the cerebellum ; 
the second i>uir (the optic lobes of animals) 
become the corpora quadrigemiim of man; 
the third pair, the optic thalami, and the 
fourth, the corpora striata, are the basis of 
the hemispheres, which, the merest Lamina in 
the fish, have become the largest portion, the 
cerebrum, of the brain in man ; the fifth pair 
(olfactory lubes), so large in tbe lowest forms, 
dwindle into the olfactory bulbs of man. The 
brain is composed of fibres or fasciculi ranged 
In some parts longitudinally, in others inter- 
laced at various angles by cross fibres, and 
connected and held together by a delicote 
areolar web, which is the bond of support of 
the entire organ. It is enveloped by three 
lining membranes, the dura inater, the arach- 
noid, and the pia mater (q.v.). The brain 
aubstaaee is of two kinds, differing in density 
and ct'h.r, a grey or ciucritious or cortical 
auhstance, and a white or medullary sub- 
stance. The grey substance forma a thin 
lamella over the entire surface of the convolu- 
tions of the cerebrum, and of the laminne of 
the cerebellum, lienee it has been named 
cortical ; but it is likewise found in the centre 
of the. apinal cord through its entire length, 
thence through the medulla oblongata, crura 
cerebri, thalami optiei, and corpora striata ; 
also in the locus perforatus, tuber einereum, 
conunissurn mollis, pineal gland, pituitary 
gland, and corpora rhomboiilca. As clearly 
ahown by I)r. Sie veiling, there is a peculiar 
property in the white matter of the brain, 
namely, the great elasticity of the medullary 
substance, and the resiliency afforded by this 
is the counterpoise of the rigid structures 
enveloping the brain, ami which do not, as 
erroneously supposed, remove it entirely from 
the Influence of atmospheric pressure. 

The microscopic elements of the brain ore 
white norve-tihres from Ttl V?r to of nn 

inch iu diameter; grey nerve-fibres, one- half 
or one-third less than the white in diameter 
(Heule); ncrve-cells, between 5-5 and T ,\ 5 of 
an inch in diameter; and nerve-granules, be- 
tween T6 Vu and wi<n> of an inc ^ J in diameter, 
with a variable number of pigment-gTanules. 
The division of nerves into cranial and spinal 
is puiely arbitrary, for with respect to origin, 
all but the first (the olfactory) proceed from 
the spinal cord or its immediate prolongation 
loto the brain. 

The weight of the human brain, according 
to Soemmering, is 2 lbs. 6 $ oz. to 3 lhs. 1 o 
7drs. ; Dr. Aitkeii says from 30 Jo 62 ounces, 
with a bulk of from 05 to 81 cubic inches. 
Dr. John Held states that there is an average 
iliflereiico of 5 07 .. 11 dr*, in favor of the 
male brain. According to Soemmering, the 
largest braio of a horse Is 1 lb. 7 oz. ; that 
of an elephant dissected by 81r Astlcy Cooper 
had a weight of S lbs. 1 oZ. ; uud Kinlolphi 
fuund that of 11 common whale (Balotnn mysti * 
cc(ms), 76 feet long, to weigh 5 lbs. 10 $ oz. 

The average sp. gr. of healthy brain ia 1036 ; 
mean of grey matter. 1*034 ; of white. 1*011. 
Its blood supply ia derived through the pia- 
mater membrane. 


2. Chem. : The chemical constituents of 
the brain are albumen ; fatty matter, includ- 
ing two acid compounds containing a large 
amount of phosphorus, from eight to ten 
parts in 1 , 000 , or oue-twentielh to one-thirtieth 
of the whole solid matter ; also salts, and 
from four-fifths to seven-eighths of water. 

3. Physiol. : The organ for manifestation 

» of the intellect uol faculties, such as the emo- 
tions, the passions, and volition, aud also of 
sensation. The evolution of nerve-force con- 
nected with mind emanates directly from the 
hemispherical ganglia. The spiual cord, by 
its connection with the brain, is the essence 
of combined movements. The brain alone fur- 
nishes conditions necessary for intelligence ; 
the spinal cord for movement ; and together 
they connect tbe balancing aud co-ordination 
of motor aud sensitlc power. 

i. Path. : The chief diseases of the brain 
are — abacess of the organ, aphasia (in which 
the anterior lobes are affected, with difficulty 
of expressing thought), apoplexy (q.v.), brain 
fever, cancer, concussiou and compression, 
epilepsy, hydrocephalus, hysteria, headache, 
induration, insanity, paralysis, softening, sun- 
stroke and tumors (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : Relating to the brain in 
any of the foregoing seuses. (See the com- 
pounds which folio w.) 

51 Obvious compound: Bro in -development 
(Darwin: Descent 0 / Man, pt. L, vol. i.). 

brain-born, a. Generated by one's own 
brain or mind. 

* Each bfith his pang, but feeble nufTerer* groan 
With brain-born droauimf evil all their own." 

Byron: ChiUte Uaroldt Pilgrimage, IL 7. 

brain-bred, o. Engendered in or sprung 
from the brain, 

” love's brain-bred, glrle.' 1 — J. Taylor: Works ( 1030 ), 
p. 111. 

brain-case, s. The part of the akuli 
which eucases the brain. 

* brain child, s. An idea. 

"A brain-child of my owu." B. Jonton : Sew Inn . 1. 1. 

brain-fever, s. A term in common use 
for inflammation of tho lining membranes of 
the brain, meningitis ; or of the brain itself, 
ecrobritis. These are generally found in con- 
junction, seldom separate, aud are termed 
phrenitis, or encephalitis. Often associated 

a) with tuberculosis, or scrofula ; sometimes 

b) with gout, rheumatism, or syphilis ; in the 
first instance generally in the case of childrea 
and delicate young females, in the others 
chiefly iu adult males ; very frequently, also, 
from injury, or as a consequence of previous 
diseases. Brain-fever is characterized by 
violent headache, intolerance of light, excite- 
ment, extreme sensitiveness, hyperauuia, de- 
lirium. convulsions, and coma. These are the 
symptoms of cerebral irritation t which is often 
followed by cerebral depression. So real is 
t he delirium that it cannot be distinguished 
from true perceptions. , 

brain-pan, s. The same aa Brain-case 

(q.v). (Brainpan.] 

* brain- wood, a. (Brainwood.) 

brain- worm, s. (Fty.) A worm infesting 
Die brain. (Used in controversy contemptu- 
ously of an adversary,) (Arison ; Uolasterion.) 

brain- wrigbt, s. One who thinks or 
devises for another. (Halliuxll : Cont. to Lex.) 

brain, v.t. [From brain , a. (q.v.).] 

1 . Lit. : To dash out the brains. 

“There thoo mi»y>t Amin him." 

Shake tp. : Tcmj>*st, 11L 2. 

2 . Figuratively : 

( 1 ) To defeat. (Used of n purpose, Ac.) 

" That bmrned try purpose ■.** 

Shukerp. : Measure for Matsurr, V. 1. 

(2) To conceive in tho brain, to understand. 

"Tongue And brain uot,** Sfutkcsp. : Cymbelina, v. 1 

bralndgo. v.i. [Ktym. doubtful.) To rush 
rashly forward. 

•* Thou never hruimtjt, an* fetoh't, «n‘ fllaktt, 

Uut thy mild tall thou wad line whl»Utt.' 

Bums: Auhl FUrmor to hu Aufd Mart Ma'jjie. 

" brain' -Ish, n. [Eng. brain ; -ish.] Brainsick. 

" In this apprehension, kill* 

The unscou good old mail." Shaktmp, : Uumist, tv, l, 

brain -less, * brain lesso, "brain -16 b, 

a. (Fug. brain, and sufl. -fats.] Without in- 
tellect, dull, stupid. (Fig.) 


" If tbe dull Brainless Ajax come safe off** 

Shakesp. : TroiL, i S. 

* brain'- pan, * brain - panne, s. [Eng. 
brain; pun*] The pan-like cavity contaioing 
the brain ; skull. 

, "Aly brain pan had been cleft."— Shakesp. : 2 Bt*. 
VI., lv. Ift. 

brain-sick, O. [A.S. broegen-sc6c.] 

1, Of persons : Of diseased brain or mind ; 
not quite iu ones mind, with the intellect 
touched ; flighty, one-sided, injudicious. 

** Whut! more fools still 1 Be ruled by me and go 
back, who knows whither aueh a brain-sick fellow will 
J**a<! you?**— /1 m nyan : P. P., yil. 1. 

2. 0/ things : Produced by a diseased brain 
or mind. 

" Been use Cruwandr.Vs mad ; her brain-tick mpturea 
Oumot distaste the goodness of a quiurcl." 

Shaktsp : Troll, 11. 2. 

* brain -Sick-ly, ad v. [Eng. brainsick; -ly.] 
In a brainsick manner, in such a woy as one 
of diseased brain or mind might be expected 
to do ; with lack of sound judgment. 

” You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
8o bratnsickly of things. " 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, il. 2. 

brain -sick ness, * brain -sick nesse, 

s. [Eng. brain; sickness . ] Sickness, or any 
affection of the brain, accompanied by more 
or less of mental disease. 

”... brxiinricknesse they entitle promptitude, 
qmcknrsae. And oeleritie.**— Holland : Plutarch, p. 77. 
( tiichardson . ) 

brain -Stone, $. [Eng. brain ; s tone . ) 

Zool. : A name for the genus of corals called 



by naturalists ileandrina, in which the surface 
resembles the convolutions or meunderings of 
the human brain. 

* brain'-wood, * brayn-wod, a. [t>. Eng. 
brayn ; Eng. brain ; trod, wood = mad.] Mad, 
out of one's miod. 

" Tlitm brnyde be brayntrod." 

HUB tam of Palcme, 2,09$. 

brain'-y, a. Having a good brain, sharp wit, 
quick comprehension. 

4 braird, s. [Breer.] (Scotch.) 

1, Stn^r. : The first appearance oT grain above 
ground after it is sown. 

2. Plnr. (brainls): The coarsest kind of flax. 
[BftEAKD.] 

■* bra is, v.t. [From Fr. bras = the arm.] [Eii- 
orace.] To embrace. 

"And lelf A»e uthlr thy haggle tobrais." 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poems, p. 68, «t. A 

braisa, s . [Braize.] 

braise, v.t, [Fr. braiser, for ?;ratV = hot char- 
w»al*J To cook in a braiaing-pan. 

brais'-ing, s. & a. [BRAiaE, v.] 

Cookery: A term given to P process of cook- 
ing meat, which <combir.es the advantages of 
baking and stewing. Properly speaking, it is 
performed in a braising-pan, which is a stew- 
mu with a closely-fitting lid constructed to 
lold live embers, so that the meat can bo 
cooked from above and below sinmltanu<uisly, 
though it is uften done in ao ordinary sauce- 
pan kept tightly closed. 

braising -pan, s. A pan for cooking 
meat us described in Braising (q.v ). 

bratt. s . [Etymology doubtful. Dr. Murray 
considers that the word is a mistake for bort 
(qv.).] 

Jewelry: A rough diamond. 

"braith, a. [O. Icei. brathr = swift, head- 
long, furious ; O. Sw. brother ; Sw. brikl; Dan. 
brad.] Violent, severe. 

" Throuch tbe brasth IdAtr, All bymtvt owt of blud ; 

UutlvM to groum! he »uiAt him iiuLat he ■tud." 

Il'affuce, xi. 171, MS. [Jamieson.) 


boil. b<^; poiit, J<5^rl; cat, 9 CII, chorus, chin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect. Xenophon, c^lst. -Ihg<* 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -^ion, -^ion = zlinn. -tious, -sioup* -cions = shus. -ble, -dlo, A:c. = bpl, d^L 
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braithfull— braky 


* Wraith-full, • breith-ful, a. [Eng. 
braith(q.v.) ; suffix ./«?(?).] Sharp, violent. 

" la flam the givyf and ire dyd Out h&baund, 

Raayt wyth braUh/ull atiiugia full uusuuud. 

Doug. : Virgil, 379, 22. 

* braith'-l$r, • braith'-lie, a. & adv. [0. 
Icel. bradhligr .] 

A. A$ adjective: Violent, impetuous, fierce, 
wrathful. 

* *' This g odtles went, qubare EolU9 the kyng 
In eousty cauls, the wiudis loud qutmling 
Ana bratfhlie tempestis, by his power refranys ” 
Doug. : Virgil, 14, 46. 

B. As adverb : Violently, with great force. 

M Wness a word he mycht bryng out for teyne ; 

The bailhill teira bryst braithly fra hye eyne “ 
Wallace, vi. 208. MS. Also lii. 875. { Jamieson. ) 

braize (Eng.), braise, braze (Scotch), s. 
[A. is. bars, bears = a perch, a wolfish or vora- 
cious fish (Somner) ; Sw. braxen = a bream ; 
Dan. & Dut. brasem = a bream ; Ger. brasses 
= a bream.] 

1. English (of the form braize) : Braize, the 
name of the Pagrus genus of fishes, and specially 
of the species Pagrus vulgaris or Common 
Braize, called also the Becker, the Pandora, 
and the King of the Sea-breams. It belongs 
to the family Sparidie. It is found, though 
rarely, in the British seas. 

2. Scotch (of the forms braise and braze) : The 
roach (Leuciscus rutilus), one of the Cyprinulie. 

“ Salmon, pike, and eela of different kinds, frequent 
the Enriek and Blane ; but no flab in greater abun- 
dance. at a certain season of the year, than the braise 
(roach, Eng.). Vast shoals come up from Lochlomond, 
and by nets are caught in those sands. Kdlearn, 
Stirlings. Statist. Acc. of Scotland, xvi. 109. 

* brak, pret. ofv. [A.S. breec, pret. of brecan .] 
[Break, v.] Broke. 

*' I trow at Troye whan Firms brak the waL" 

Chaucer: C. T„ Man of La ices Tale, 288. 

* brak, s. [From Dut. braak = a breaking ; 
O. Icel. brak = breaking, uproar.] An out- 
break, uproar, riot. 

* brake, pret. of v. [Break, p.] 

. hefcmfce his mind to b la wife aDd children."— 
Banyan: P. P., pt. L 

brake (1), break (Eng.), bralk, break 

(Scotch), s. & a. [In (N. H.) Ger. brache ; 
L. Ger. brake = an instrument for breaking 
flax ; Dut. braak — breaking, burglary, brake. 
From Dut. breken; Ger. breehen = to break.] 
[Break, v .] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Originally : An instrument or machine to 
break flax or hemp. (Johnson.) It ie toothed. 

•* Wheu It is dry enough, break It with your breaks, 
and afterwards rub and scutch it. Maxwell : Set. 
Tram., p. 862. 

2. A cross-bow. 

" And summe scholde sebete to the frensche rout 
with guimea and howes of brake." — Sir Per urn.br as, 
3,263. 

•'Not rams, nor mighty brakes, nor slings alone. ’’ 
Fair/. : Tasso, xviii. 43. Also st. 64. 

3. An instrument of torture. 

" Had I that honest blood in my veins again, queen, 
that your feats and these frights have drained from 
me. honour should pull hard ere it drew me into these 
brakes.”— Beau. A Fletch. : Thierry A Theod., v. 1. 

4. The handle of a ship's pump. (Johnson.) 

5. A baker's kneading-trough. (Johnson.) 

6. A sharp bit or snaffle, a horse-bit. (Cole, 
Johnson, £c.) 

7. A machine in which horses unwilling to 
be shod are confined during the operation. 

(1) Lit. Of horses: In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Fig. Of persons : A restraint, a euvb of 
any kind upon liberty, the appetites, the 
passions, &c. for this may be the figurative 
sense corresponding to I., 6). 

*• Who rules his rage with reason's brake" 

Turbervile. 

Dreflt. you still for man should take him, 

And uot think he had eat a stake, 

Or were set up in a brake." I). Jonson. 

8. A large and heavy kind of harrow, chiefly 
used for breaking in rough ground. (Scotch.) 

"A pair of harTows, or brake for two horses, on the 
best construction, 1795, £2 2a,; 1809, £4."— Wilson : 
llenfr., p. 87. 

IL Technically: 

1. Machinery : 

(1) The kneading-machine used by bakers. 
It consists, in soum eases, of r pivoted lever 
operating on a bench. 

(2) Any other machinery for effecting the 
same purpose. 


(3) A friction -strap or band applied on the 
periphery of the drum of a hoisting-machine, 
crane, or crab. 

2. Hydraulics: The extended handle of a 
fire-engine or similar pump, by which the 
power is applied. (Used especially of an ex- 
tended handle at which a row of men can 
work together.) 

3. Vehicles: * 

(1) A vehicle for breaking horses, consisting 
of the running-gears, and a driver's seat, 
without any carriage- body. 

(2) A rubber pressed against the wheel of a 
vehicle, to impede its revolution, and so 
arrest the descent of the vehicle when going 
down hill. 

(:>) The part of a carriage by which it is 
enabled to be turned. The fore -carriage. 

(4) A higb-built, open vehicle, having three 
or more seats, designed for jaunting. 

4. Railroad engineering: A contrivance for 
stopping the motion of a ear-wheel by fric- 
tion applied thereto. Railway brakes are of 
various kinds. There are hand-brakes, air- 
brakes, &e. 

A hand-brake is put in action by a winding 
drum connecting chains and levers, the power 
of the brakesman being applied to a hand 
wheel m the carriage. The air or atmospheric 
brake operates by means of compressed air. 
It can bring a train running forty-five miles 
an hour to a standstill within 250 feet. 

“A number of gentlemen, representing various rail- 
way companies, attended at Ipswich, on Wednesday, 
to witness a trial of a brake, the iuventiou of Mr. Sul- 
livan. M P. The arrangement is especially adapted for 
application to railway carriages which are already fitted 
with the ordinary hand-brake. . . . Stoppages were 
made in short ajace. and with much steadiness." — 
Weekly Scotsman, May 17, 1879. 

5. Basket-making: An iron crotch with a 
sharp -edged re-entering angle, adapted to peel 
the bark from osiers drawn therethrough. 

B. >1$ adjective : Adapted to, pertaining to, 
or in any way connected with a brake. 

brake-beam, $. 

Vehicles: The transverse beam connecting 
the shoes of opposite wheels. A brake-bar. 

brake -block, s. 

Railroad engineering : The block attached 
to the brake-beam and holding the shoe or 
rubber. 

brake-shoe, s. That part of a brake 
which is brought in contact with the object 
whose motion is to be restrained. 

brake-sieve, s. 

Mining : A rectangular sieve operated by a 
forked lever or brake, from which it is sus- 
pended in a cistern of water for the agitation 
of comminuted ore. The meshes are of strong 
iron wire, f of an inch square. The brake is 
supported by a rolling axis. [Jiuoer.] The 
poorest light pieces are euttiugs. Pieces of 
poor, sparry, heavy ore are eliats. (Knight.) 

brake-wheel, s. 

1. Railroad engineering : The wheel on the 
latform or top of a carriage by which the 
rakes are put in action. 

2. Machinery : A wheel having cams or 
wipers to raise the tail of a hammer-helve. 

brake (2), s. a. [L. Ger. brafce = brake, 
brushwood ; connected with Ger. brache = 
fallow-ground ; Dut. braak (adj.) = fallow ; 
Dan. brak = fallow, un ploughed ; and, per- 
haps, with Dan. bregne — fern-brake. Cf. also 
Wei. brwg , brygan = growth, brake ; Arm. 
brilk,brug = heath, heather ; Ir. & Gael./raoc/i 
= heath ; Prov. bru = heath.] [Bracken.] 
A. vis substantive: 

1. A thicket of brushwood or fern ; a place 
overgrown with prickly or thorny shrubs, with 
brushwood or with fern. 

(1) Literally: 

(а) Overgrown with prickly or thorny 
shrubs, as brambles and briars, or with brush- 
wood. [Cane-brake.] 

"That seem'd to Break from an expanding heart : 

‘The uututor'd hinl may found, and so construct. 
Aud with such soft materials line, her neat, 

Fix'd in the centre of a prickly brake.' " 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

(б) Covered with a growth of the fern de- 
scribed under 2. 

" And now at distance can discern 
A atirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen 
Glancing from that covert green.'' 

Wordsworth : Fidelity . 


(2) Fig. : Trials, difficulties, afflictions. 

“ If I'm traduc’d by tongues, which neither kaov 
My faculties nor person : let me say, 

Tis but the fate of place, aud the rough brake 
That virtue must go through." 

Sluikesp. : lien. Till., 1 1 

2. The English name of Pteris, a genus of 
ferns belonging to the order Polypodincesa. 
[Pteris.] It is so called from growing 
abundantly in such brakes as those de- 
scribed umler No. 1. The common brake, 
called, more especially in Scotland, the 
bracken, is very abundant in woods and 
on heaths, and constitutes quite a feature 
of the scenery in such localities. It is the 
commonest British fern. It is very abundant 
in Epping Forest, and is the only tern that ie 
common there. If an excursionist allow 
himself to be benighted in the forest it will 
aid him in picking his steps to know that 
wherever the brake or bracken grows the 
spot is presumably dry, wherever it is absent 
the place is presumably marshy. It is an 
excellent covert for game, and where fleer 
exist they love to be among it. The country 
people believe that, taken medicinally, it will 
destroy worms, and that to lie upon it will 
cure the rickets in children. Its leaves are 
used for thatching cottages. Its astringent 
quality has led to its employment for dressing 
and preparing chamois leather, and the ashes 
are useful in the manufacture of soap and 
glass. It is sometimes spelled also brakes. 

" Motley accoutrement — or power to smile 

At thorns, and brakes, aud brambles— a ml in truth. 

More ragged than need was." 

Wordsworth: Hutting. 

*[[ Broke of the wall: A local name of the 
fern Polypodium vulgare. 

1 Rock brakes : A uame of the Parsley Fern, 
Allosorus crispus. 

brake-fern, s. 

1. Pteris aquilina. 

2. Any other fern. (Ray.) 

brake-nightingale, brake nightin- 
gale, s. A book-name for tlie Nightingale 
(Philomela luscinia). [Niohtinoale.] 

* brake, * brak, a. [Dan. & Dut. brak ; Ger. 
brack.] Brackish ; somewhat salt. 

" Tho eutrellis aik fer In the fludis brake, 

In your reuerence I Ball flyug and awake " 

Doug. : Virgil, 135, 29. 

* bra ke-bushe, s. [Eng. brake ; O. Eng. 
bushe.] A brake of ferns. 

" Brakebushc. or ferue brake. Filicetum, filicarium." 

— Prompt. Pars. 

brake-hop -per, 5. [Eng. brake; hopper.] 

Ornith. : The Grasshopper Warbler (q.v.). 

brake' less, a. [Eng. brake ( 1); -less.] Un- 
provided with a brake for checking motion. 

brake -man, brake’s-man.s. [Eng. brafre, 

v. ; man.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A man whose business it is 
to put on the brake, when it is required, in 
railway travelling. 

2. Mining : The man in charge of the wind- 
ing engine. 

* brak-en, * brak -In, s. [Bracken.] 

* brak ene, * brakenesse, s. [Brake (l).] 
A baker's pounding or crushing instrument. 

" Bray, or brukene. Baxterls instrument. Pinto, 

C.F ."—Prompt. Parv. 

* brak -et, 4 brag-get, s. [Bragoet.] A 

sweet drink made of the wort of ale, honey, and 
spices. It is called also bragwort. 

" Hir mouth was swete us braket or the metb, 

Or hord of apples, laid in hay or heth." 

Chaucer ; C. T. ; Miller's Tale. 

•• One that knows not neck -beef from a pheasant, 

Nor cannot relish braggat from ambrosia." 

Beaum. A FL . Little Thty. 

brak'-ihg, pr. par. & $. [Brake, v.] 

A. As present participle : (See the verb.) 

B. vis snbstant ive : 

Flax-manufacture: An operation by which 
the straw of flax or hemp, previously steeped 
and grassed, is broken, so as to detach the 
shives or woody portion from the hare or 
useful fibre. [Flax-brake.] 

braking -machine, s. A machine for 
braking flax or hemp after rotting, to remove 
the woody portion and pith from the fibre. 

brak'-y, a. [From Eng. brak(e); -y.] 

1. Lit. : Thorny, prickly, brambly ; over- 
run with brushwood and fern. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, oe, o© = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


brakyn— bran 


2. Fig.: Choked up with other and rougher 
things ; left in obscurity, hidden from view. 

“Redeem arts from their rough and braky *e«ta, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to a 
pure and open light, where they may take the eye, and 
may be taken by the hand, ‘'—Ben Jonton. 

* brak'yn, v.t. [Break, v.] 

" Brakyn' a-sunder cordys and ropie and other lyke. 
Itnmpo"— From/*. Pare. 

* bra-kyn, v.i. [0, Dut braken; 0. Icel. 
braku.] To vomit. 

** Brakyn. »r eastyu, or spcwe. Vomo, Oath. evomo." 
—Prompt. Pare, 

* bra'-kynge, pr. par. £ s. [Brakyn.] 

A. As pr. pur. : (See the verb.) 

B Assubst. : The net of vomiting. 

” Brakynye, or parbrakyuge. VomUut, evomltut ." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

* braid, pa. par. [From Sw. pr&lil = be- 
decked ; praiu — to cut n llgure, to boast.] 
Becked, dressed ; a term used of a woman, 
who is said to he— 

*’ Rycbt braivlie braid.” 

Maitland PoemM, p. 319. 

* bral-lcn, c.i. [Brawl, v.] {Town. Mysteries.) 

bra' ma (1), s. [Lat. brama.] 

lchthyol. : A genus of spiny-finned fishes 
belonging V) Cuvier’s family Squamipennes, 
meaning Scaly- tinned fishes, now called Clue- 
toduntidie. It eontaius but one speeies, the 
Brama Ibiii, which is common in the Mediter- 
ranean, whence an occasional straggler finds 
its way to the British seas. 

* Bra' ma (2), a. [Brahma.] 

Bra'-mah, s. A a. [From Mr. Joseph Bramah, 
who wiis bom at Stainborough, in Yorkshire, 
on April 13, 1749, and died December 9, 1814. 
See A.] 

A* As subst. : Mr. Bramah, who invented 
the Brama h-lock, the Bramah-press, Ac. 

B. As adj. : Invented by Mr. Bramah. 

Bramah lock, s. A lock patented by 
Bramah, in England (1784 and 1798), having a 
number of slides which are adjusted in the 
manner of tumblers, by means of a stepped 
key, so that the slides of unequal length shall 
be brought into a position where their notches 
lie in the same plane, that of the locking- 
plate. [Lock.] 

Bramah press, s. A machine designed 
to turn to accouot Pascal’s Law [Law] of the 
equality of pressure in a mass of liquid, by 
using water under pressure to produce a 
mighty force. It was patented by Mr. Bra- 
mah in 179G. It is called also the Hydraulic 
or Hydrostatic Press, it consists essentially 
of a large, very strong cylinder, in the collar 
of which a cast-iron piston or ram works 
water-tight. Above the ram is a movable 
cast-iron plate, and nt some distance higher 
than it a fixed one, both being kept in their 
places by four strong columns. The portion 
of the cylinder beneath the ram is full of 
water, and Is connected by a pipe with a 
email forcing pump. When the latter i9 put 
in action it compresses the water in it, and 
that pressure transmitted by the pipe to the 
large cylinder in which the ram works, acts 
equally ou every part of it [Pascal's- law], 
with the practical effect of enormously in- 
creasing the original force. Thus, if the 
diameter of the piston in the forcing-pump is 
qii inch, and that of the ram in the. cylinder 
four feet, then the pressure on the latter is 
(12 x 4) 2 = 2,304 times greater than that ex- 
erted by the former. Hoods to be pressed — 
bales for cloth, for instance, or beet-roots, are 
placed on the lower or movable plate, and 
are forced up against the fixed one. The por- 
tions of the Menai tubular bridge were raised 
to their positions by ineatie of a powerful 
Bramahq tress. 

bra ma tho r 1 um, s. (From Brama, old 
spelling of BnAHMAii(q.v.); Gr. &i)pior(thirion) 
= wihl animal.] 

Zvol. A I’ala’ont, : A genue of Antilopida*, 
consisting of a gigantic species with four horns. 
It ia allied to Sivatheriuin, which also is four- 
horned. Both occur in the Upper Miocene, or 
Lower Pliocene beds of the Scw&lik hills In 
India. 

brftm blc, 4 br6m bil (Eng.), brftm-ble, 
br&m mle, brftm ml os (Scotch A 0. Eng.), 
s. A «. [A, a. bremcl, brember, brcrmbel, brembd 


= (1) a brier, a blackberry bush, a bramble, a 
mulberry ; (2) a tormenting (Bosivorth). In Sw. 
brombar = a blackberry ; Dan. bramber ; I)ut. 
braam ; L. Ger. brummd-becre ; (N. II.) Ger. 
brombeere; O. H. Ger. brdmal , brdma , f., 
brdmo, m.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. 0/ plants: 

(1) Generally: 

(a) The blackberry or any allied plant. 
[II. 1. Bot.] 

*' Doth tha bramble cumber a garden t It makes the 

better hedge ; where If It chances to prick the owner, 

It will tear the thief.**— {freer : Cormologia Sacra, 

bk. ill, ch. 2. 

(&) The eomnion dog-rose, liosa canina. 
[Bramble-Flower.] 

(2) Fig. : Any thorny shrub. 

" The bush my bed. the bramble was my bow*r, 

Tha woods can witness many a woful store. " 

Speiuer. 

2. Of animals : The same as brambling and 
bramble- finch (q.v.). 

IL Technically : 

1. .Botany.* 

(1) The blackberry, Rubus fruticosus, or any 
closely allied species of the same genus. The 
shrub now mentioned runs into a number of 
well-marked varieties. Hooker and Arnott, 
in the 7th edition of the British Flora (1855), 
enumerate seven : R. suberect us, or t<he Erect ; 
R. fruticosus, or the Common ; R. rhammi- 
folius, or the Buckthorn-leaved ; J2. carpini- 
fvlins. Hornbeam-leaved ; R. corylifolius , or 
the Hazel-leaved ; .R. glandulosus, or the Gland- 
ular ; and R. ccesius , or the Dewberry Bramble. 
R. saxatilis , or the Stone Bramble, is made 
a distinct species. The above are European 
epeciea; the American ooes also are numerous. 
The raspberries are associated with the bram- 
bles in the same genus Rubus. 

IT Blue bramble (so called from the blue 
bloom on the fruit) : A book-name for Rubus 
ctesius. (Britten £ Holland.) 

Heath bramble : Rubus ceesius. (Lyte.) 

Mountain bramble : Rubus Chamcemorius. 
(Treasury of Bot.) 

Stone bramble : A book-name for .Rufous saxa- 
tilis. (J. Wilson.) (Britten & Holland.) 

(2) The fruit of the bramble, called also 
blackberry. 

t (3) A book-name for the whole genus 
Rubus, tbongb it contains the raspberry as 
well ns tbe bramble. 

2. Scripture : 

(1) The rendering of Heb. TEN (afad), trans- 
lated bramble in Judges ix. 14, 15, and thorns 
in Psalm lviii. 9. The former passage shows 
that it was little regarded, the latter that it 
was thorny and used as fuel. Atad is supposed 
to be the same as Arab, ausuj = a kiod of 
buckthorn, and is probably a rhamnaceous 
plant, Zizyphus spina Christi, because it is 
thought that from it was made the crown of 
thorns, which for purposes of insult and tor- 
ture was placed around the sacred forehead 
of Christ immediately before his crucifixion 
(John xix. 2, 5). 

(2) The rendering of the Heb. nirr (chhoah) 
in Isaiah xxxiv. 13, probably a thorny tree or 
shrub of the genus Prunue. 

(3) [Bramble-bugii (2).] 

B. As adjective : Consisting of or pertaining 
to the Blackberry (Rubus fruticosus) or any 
allied speeies of the genus, (bee the com- 
pounds.) 

bramble- bonds, s. pi. “Bonds’* or 
bands made of the long shoote of the bramble. 
They were formerly used for thatching roofs. 
(Ogilvie.) 

bramble-bush, s. [In Ger. brambecr- 
busch .] 

1. Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : The same as Bramble 
( q.v.). 

2. Scrip. : The rendering, in Luke vi. 44, of 
the Greek word paro* (foafoj) = a bramble- 
bush. ( Liddell £ Scott.) 

bramble finch, j. The same as Bram- 
BLIng (q.v.). 

bramble flower, * bramble-flour, s. 

I. The flower of a bramble, Rubus fruticosus. 

* 2. The dog-rose, Rosa canina. 

*’Th« brambte-Jtour that bcrcat tbe red hepe .** 

Chaucers C. T., l3,fl7A 
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bramble-loop, a. The loop or curve 
made by the stem of a bramble when the 
extremity of the long and feeble branch has 
rooted itself in the ground. 

"We have heard of cows that were said to be 
mouso-crope, or to have been walked over by a shrew- 
mouse |an ancient wsy of accounting for paralysis), 
being dragged through the bramble-loop , , "—Prof, 
liuckman, »n Treat, o} Bot. (article Rabat). 

bramble-net, $. A net to catch birds, 

t bra m '-bled, a. [Eng. bramble); -ed.) 
Thickly grown over with brambles. 

'* Beneath yon tower’s un vaulted gate, 

Forlorn she aits upon the brambled floor." 

T. War ton : Ude UL 

brim- bling, •bram'-llue, s. [Ger. 

bramling.] A bird, Fringilla montifringilla, 
called also Bramble, Bramble-finch, Moun- 
tain-finch, and Mountain- chaffinch. [Moun- 
tain-finch, Fringilla.] 

t bram -bly, a. [Eng. brambl(e); -y.] Full 
of brambles. 

** Hark, how they warble in that brambly hush. 

The gaudy goldfinch, and the speekly thrush." 

A. Phillipt, Past 4. 

* brame, s. [Cf. O. Eng. breme = severe, 
sharp ; A.S. bremman = to rage, to roar.) 
Sharp passion. 

“ But that shee still did waste, and still did wayle. 

That, through long languour and harLhurniug brame. 
She shortly like a j>y ne( l ghost became.” 

Spenter P. Q., III., IL 52. 

bra -mi-a, s. [From brami, the local name 
of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genns or anb-genns of plants be- 
longing to the order Serophnlariaeea* (Fig- 
worts). Bramia serrata has a slimy penetrat- 
ing odour. It is used in Brazil in the pre- 
paration of bark for rheumatic patient* 
(Lindley.) 

t Bra -min (1), $., t Bra -mm-ee, s., &a 
[Brahman, Brahminee, Ac.] 

Bra -min (2), Braeh man (ch silent), s. 
[In Ger. (sing.) Brachmane, Bramine ; Lat. 
Brack manus (pi. Brachmani); Pali Brahmana; 
O. Pali Bavihana, Bahmana, Babhana.) An 
ancient Indian sect mentioned by the Hindoo 
Booddha, the Greek historian Arrian, end the 
Latin father Ambrose, end generally identified 
by the classic writers with theGymnosopliists. 
It is matter of dispute whether they were 
identical with the members of the Indian 
sacerdotal caste now universally known as 
Brahmans or were of Booddhistic origin. Col. 
Sykes strongly maintained the latter view. 
(Journal Roy. Asiat. Soc., vol. vi., p. 3t>I, Ae.) 

bra m mle, bram-mlc§, s. [Corruption 
from Eng. bramble. J [Bramble.] (Scotch £ 
N. of Eng. Dial.) 

bran, * brarnie, * bren, s. [From Fr. foron 
= (1) the thicker part of the husk of ground 
corn, (2) sawdust, (3) fcecal matter ; O. Fr., 
l’r., A 0. Sp. bren = bran ; Low Lat. brannum, 
brennium, bren; Wei., Ir., A Gael, fora n — 
bran, husk ; Arm. forenn.] 

1. Lit. : Tbe skins or husks of ground corn, 
especially wheat, separated from the flour. 
The nutritive value of these husks increases 
as we proceed from the outside of the grain 
toward the interior. The outer skin, or coarse 
bran, is very indigestible, owing to the pre- 
sence of a layer of silica. The inner skins, 
called pollards, are more nutritions, containing 
from 12 to 15 per cent, of nitrogenous matter, 
and from 20 to 30 per cent, of starrh. Unless, 
however, they are ground very finely, they are 
apt to act up irritation of the bowels and 
diarrhea. Though rich in nitrogen, bran ap- 
pears to possess but little nutritive power. It 
may be of use to those who are well fed, and 
need a laxative, but to the poor who need 
nourishment it is of very little use. It is, 
however, of some commercial value, being 
lnrgely employed in the feeding of horses and 
cattle, ami in brightening goods during the 
processes of dyeing and calico-printing. 

**The citizens were driven to great dUtreu for waut 
Of victual* ; bread they made of the coarsest ftrun, . . .“ 
— I/tiyicti rd. 

2. Figuratively : 

** Nature hath meal and ftrtin, contempt and grace, 

I'm not their father ; . . ." 

Shaketp. t Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

bran duster, s. 

Milling: A machine in which the bran, as 
turned out of an ordinary bolt, is rubbed and 
fanned to remove as much as possible of the 
flour which yet adheres to it. 


boil, b<ft; pout, jo^rl; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-clan, -t lan shon, -tlon, -8lon = shun; -tlon, -§ion — zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sious = shiis. -ble, -dlo, Ac. = b$l, d(?L 
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bran, adv. [A contraction from fcraiui.] (Used 
only in the expression 6ron-n*«.) 

^ Cran-nnc, i.e., brand-new: The brand was 
the lire, and braml-neir was newly forged, 
fresh from the fire. It was equivalent to 
Shakespeare's fire-new. (Trench : English Fast 
<f Present, pp. 179, 180.) 

. a pair of 6r<in-*ew velveteen*. instead of his 
ancient thicksets. ' — Scott : Br*dm af Lammermoor, 

ch. L 

*branc, s. [Etymology doubtful.) A linen 
vestment like a rochet, formerly worn by 
women over their other clothing. ( Ogilvie .) 

* branc-ard, s. [Fr. brancard = a litter, the 
shafts of a vehicle.) A horse-litter. 

“The gentleman . . . proposed, that he would either 
make use of a boat to Newport or Ostend, or a bm 71 - 
cart/ to St. Omer'a ’‘—Life vf Lord Clarendon, Hi. $SL 

branch, * branche, * braunch, 
* hratmche, a. & n. [From Fr. branch ; 
Frov. brdnea (f.), and brenoa (m.) ; ltal. 
branca ; Low Lat. branoa — the claw of a pre- 
datory animal ; Wallachiao brcnce — a fore- 
foot ; Ann. brank = a branch ; Corn, brech = 
an arm ; Wei. brnich = (1) an arm, (2) a branch, 

(3) a verse.) 

A. As substanti re : 

L Ordinary Language .* 

1. Lit. : A shoot of a tree or other plant 
especially one from the inaia boughs, which 
agaiu divides into minor branches or branch- 
lets. 

" £m ->iche of a tre. Palme*, (X F. (ramus, ram in- 
cut u*. P.)." — Prompt. Pare. 

" And then he pearcheth on some braunch thereby " 
Spenser : The Fate 0/ the Butterfiic. 

“By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
hahiUtion, which ring among the broncho."— Pi. civ. 
12 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of things material : 

(a) Anything extending like the branch of a 
tree from a central column or other support, 
as the divisions of a chandelier or anything 
similar, v 

"And six ftram*** shall corae ont of the sides of it: 
three 6rar?cA« of the candlestick out of the one ride, 
itiid three branche* of the candlestick out oi the other 
aide.* - — Excel. xxv. 52. 

(b) Anything joining another one, to which 
it is subordinate. 

(1) A cliandelier, perhaps viewed as con- 
nected with, aud subordinate to, the roof 
from which it hangs. 

(ii) A river tributary to a larger one ; a 
vein, artery, or anything similar joining 
another larger than itself; a tributary, ao 
affluent. 

•* If. from a main river, any iranoli he separated and 
divided, then, where that '/raneAdoth first bound itself 
with new banks, there is that part of the river, where 
the br<mch forsaketh the main stream, called the head 
of the river." — Bolei-jh. 

*’ Has hh>od, which disperseth itself by the branche* 
of veius, may he resembled to waters carried by 
brooks." — Ibid. 

(iii) A subsidiary line of railway. 

(iv) A division of a stag’s antler. 

(2) Of things immaterial or abstract. Spec . : 

( 0 ) Of human or other descent 

(1) Any part of a family descending in a 
collateral" line. 

" His father, a youncer branch of the ancient stock 
planted in Somersetehire, took to wife the widow."— 
Cure*'. 

(ii) Offspring. 

“Great Anthony ! Spain's well-beaeemin? pride. 
That mighty branch oi emjierours and kings." 

Craihaw. 

(b) A part of a whole, a section or division 
of a subject or anythiug similar. 

" It will be desirahle to begin with this branch of the 
subject."— Levi* : Attron. of the Ancients, cb_ 1 . $ 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. B»t. : One of the divisions into which a 
stem separates. Many names are applied to 
different modifications of branches, and it is 
on the character of the branches sent forth 
that the classification of pluuts into trees, 
shrubs, under-shrubs, and herbs, at least iu 
part, depends. [See these terms.) 

2. Arch. : Arches in Gothic vaults, consti- 
tuting diagonals to other arches arranged in 
the form of a square, and themselves form- 
ing a cross. 

3. Fortification .* 

(1) The wing, or long side of a horn or crown 
work. 

(2) One of the parts of a zigzag approach. 


4. Blacksmith's work ; One of the quarters 
or sides of a horseshoe. 

5. Harness-making : One of the levels at- 
tached to the ends of the stiff bit of a curb-bit, 
and having rings or loops for the curb-chain, 
the cheek-straps, and the reins. [Curs-bit.] 

6. Mining: A small vein which separates 
from the lode, sometimes reuniting. A leader, 
string, or rib of ore ruuniug in a lode. 

7. Hydraulics : The metallic piece on the end 
of a hose to wliicli the nozzle is screwed. 

8. Gas-fixtures : A gas-burner bracket. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the anu of 
a tree, or to the projecting part of anything. 

branch chuck, s. 

Turning: A chuck having four launches, 
each of which has a set screw whose end may 
be made to impinge upon the object. 

branch-leaf, s. A leaf growing on a 

branch. 

branch-line, s. A subsidiary line of 
railway. 

branch-peduncle, s. A peduncle grow- 
ing from a braach. 

branch-spine, s. 

Bot. : A sjdne on the branch of a plant, such 
as in the sloe, as distinguished from a leaf- 
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spine, of which an example is presented by tbe 
holly thorn. 

branch-work, s. [Branched-work.) 

“Beneath branch-work of coetly sardonyx, 

Sat smiling, babe in arm." 

Tennyson ; The Palace of Art. 

branch, v.i. t. [From branch , s. (q.v.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. Of trees: To separate into actual 
branches. 

". . . therefore those trees rise not in a body of any 
height, hut ftraneA near the ground. The cause of the 
pyramis is the keeping in of the sap, long before it 
branch, and the ej>eudiiig ol It when It beginneth to 
branch, by equal degrees. ' —Bo co *. 

2. Fig. : To separate into divisions. Used — 

(1) Of material things. Spec ., of a stag's 
horns : To separate into antlers. 

(2) Of things immaterial or abstract : 

“. . . that would best instruct ns when we should, 
or should not, branch into farther distinctions."— XocJte. 
To branch out : 

(1) Lit. Of trees: To separate luto branches. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) Of things material : To separate into 
divisions widely apart. 

** The Alps at the one end. and the long range of 
Appenines that pass through the body of it, branch 
out on all sides, luto several different division*.’ — 
Addison. 

(б) Of speaf:ing or writing : To be diffuse, 
through oot confining one's self to the salient 
points of a subject. 

*' I have known a woman branch out into a long dis- 
sertation upon the edging of a petticoat.’ — Spectator. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To adorn with needlework, representing 
the branches of trees. 

" In robe of lilly white she was arayd. 

That from her shoulder to her heele downe raught; 
The train e whereof loose far behind her etrayd, 
Braunched with gold and perle most richly wrousht" 
hj’enser : F. ({.,11. ix. 10. 

2. To part anything into divisions of braoch- 
like form. 

. . and are branched into canala, as blood ix’— 
Bacon. 

branched, pa. par. & a. [Branch, v .) 

]. Ordinary Language : (See the verb.) 

2. Bot. : Separating into many branches of 
some size. If they are small the term used of 
the plant is ramulose . 

branched work, s. 

Areh.: Carved or sculptured branches or 
leaves in monuments or friezes. 

bran Ch-er (1), s. [Eog. branch; -er.) 

1. That which shoots out iato branches. 
(See example under No. 2.) 


2. One who develops fruitful progress in 
various directions. 

"If their child be not such a speedy spreader and 
brancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a little 
longer expectation, as useful and more sober fruit than 
the other."— U'oriou. 

bran ch-cr (2), s. [Fr. brancAier.) 

Falconry : A young hawk. 

I enlarge my discourse to the observation of th* 
eires. the brancher, aud the two sorts of lentnera.’— 
Walton. 

bran ch-er- jf, s. [ From Eng. bra nch ; -er ; -y.) 
Bot.: The ramifications of the vessels dis- 
persed through the pulpy part of fruit. 

hran'-chi a, s. [In Fr. branchies. From 
Lat. bronchia =a gill of .1 fish ; pi. bronchia 

— the gills of a fish ; Gr. fSpdyxtov(brangchion) 

— a fin ; pi. /3puy\ia (brangchia) = the gills of 
a fish.) 

Zool. : The gills of fishes and various other 
inhabitants of water. They are the apparatus 
for enabling the animal to extract air from the 
water, instead of being dependent for respira- 
tion on the atmosphere. 

bran' -chi- al, a. [In Fr. branchial: Mod. 
Lat. branchial is ; from Lat. branchia; Gr. 
/3 pay^ia ( brangchut ) = the gills.] 

1. Pertaining to the gills of a fish or other 
aquatic aoimal. 

2. Performed by means of gills. 

(1) Branchial arches: Four bony arches 
which bear the branchiae in fishes ; they are 
connected inferiorly with the hyoid arch, 
and above are united with the base of the 
skull. 

(2) Branchial basket : The gill -sup ports in. 
the lamprey (q.v.). 

:3) Branchial heart : A dilated vascular canal 
specialised for the supply of blood to the 
gills. 

(4) Branchial sac: The respiratory chamber 
in the Tunicates. 

(5 ) Branchial sinus: A vascular sinus into 
which blood passes from the visceral sac in 
Tunicates on its way to the gills. 

l6) Branchial tuft : A tuft of cootractile 
filaments, serving as gills, in some tube- 
dwelling chaetopods. 

braii'-ebi-a-ta, s. pi. [From Lat branchiae ; 
Gr. /3pdy\ia ( brangchia ) = gills.) 

Zoology: 

1. A primary division of vertebrated 
sub-kingdom. It contains the Fishes and 
Amphibia. It is contra-distinguished from 
Abrnnchiata, which com] irises Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammals. 

2. A divisioo of Annelids, containing the 
Tubicola (Tubeworms), and the Errantia 
(Sandworms). 

3. A name sometimes given to the division 
of Gasteropodons Molluscs, qow commonly de- 
nominated Branchifera, or Branchiogasterop- 
oda (q.v.). 

bran -cbl-ate, a. [From Lat. branchicc; Gra 
/9 pay\ia (brangchia ) = the gills.) 

Zool. : Having gills. (Index to Dallas' Nat. 
Hist.) 

•f The Branchiate, or Branchiferous Anne- 
lida, consists of two orders, the Tobicola aad 
the Errantia. The Abraochiate Annelides, 
distinguished from the funner, are also divided 
iotp two— the Suctoria, or Leeches, and the 
Scoleaoa, or Earthworms. ( Dallas : Nat. Hist., 
pp. 94, 95.) [Bbanchiferocs.) 

bran-chi f er a, s. [From Lat. branchiae = 
gills, and fero — to bear. Gill-bearing animals.) 

Zool In some classification: An order of 
gasteropodous molluscs, includiog all the 
species breathing by gills, whilst the air- 
breathers are ranked" under the Pulmonifera, 
or lung-bearing molluscs. The Branchifera 
are divided into two sub-orders, the Opistho- 
bruochiata and the Prosobrancliiata (q.v.). 

"The gxsteroiinds two natural groups, on© 

breath ine air (pulmonifera* and the other water(4>run- 
chi/eraL —tVeUiirard ; MoUusca, p. 93. 

bran-ckIF-er ons, a. [In Fr. branchijbre. 
See branchifera, and suff. -ous.) 

Zool. : Haviug brancliiie, breathing by gills. 
[Branchiate.] 

“The development* of the bmnchi/trr*a g**temp<xis 
may he ob^eo-ed with much facility In the common 
river snails (Pal odlnaf." — \Voodw*xrd : Mothuca, p. SS. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* branch -i-ness, s. [From Eng. bratichy, and 
suff -ness.] The quality of being branchy, 
the tendency to divide iuto branches, or the 
aspect presented when auch divisioa has taken 
place. 

br&nch’-lrig, pr. jxir. k a. (Branch, ».] 

" Environ'd with a tin? of brunch ini dint.* 

Cvwper: Tht Task, bk. I 
•‘The »wift stag from under ground 
Boro np hit branching head 

MtUtm : P. L., hit. viL 

" Wide o'er hla isles the branching OroUuqUe 
Roll* ft brown deluge, . . ” 

Thornton : The Seatons ; Summer. 

brari-chio-gas-tcr-6p'-dd-a,s . pi (From 
l»r. (ipay\ia ( brangchia ) ~ gills, ya<rrr)p ( <ja$ter ) 
= the belly, nnd rroits (jiodes), pi. of wovj (pous) 
— A foot. ] 

Zool. : A name .sometimes given to those 
gasteropodous molluscs which hreatlie by 
gills. (Huxley: Classification of A ai/nals. 
Glossary.) It is tile same as brunchifera 
(q, v.). 

brari-chf-dp-dd-a, s. pL (From Gr. 

ppa y\ia (hrangchu i) ~ inlla, and irofc'v ijwdes), 
pi of ttov? (pous) = a foot] Having branchiae 
attached to the feet 
Zoology: 

1. Cuvier’s first order of the sub-class 
En Utmost raea. The genera included under it, 
such as Cyclops, Cypris, Apua, Linmadia, 
llranchipns, Arc., ara now generally ranked 
under several orders, viz., Copepoaa, Ostra- 
coda, and Phyllopodn. Milne Edwards places 
them under two, the Pliyllopoda and the 
Cladoeera. (See these terms.] 

2. A divisioa or "legion” of the sub-class 
Entomostraca. It includes the order Clado- 
cera, Pliyllopoda and Trilobita, perhaps with 
Mesostoma. 

br&ri -chi-d-pode, 9. (In Fr. brauc/iiopocffi.] 
(Branch iopoda.J 

Zool. : Au animal belonging to the old order 
Branch iopoda. 

br&h-chi-op'-o-dous, q. (From Eng. 
branchiopod(e), and soil, -oaa.] 

Zoology : 

1. Hating branchue attached to the feet. 

2. Pertaining to the brancliiopoda. 

bran chi os’ te-gtil, a. [In Fr. branchios- 
tege; from Gr. j3pa.y\ia (brangchia) = gills, and 
criy 09 (stegos) = a roof ; from trreyoi ( stego ) = to 
cover closely ; suit. -«/.] 

Zool. : Pertaining to the membrane covering 
the gills. 

Iiranchiostrgnl rays. Ichthy . : Parts of 
the hyoid apparatus supporting this mem- 
brane. (Huxley: Classification of Animals. 
Gloss.) 

bran-chi-cs'-te-gl (Mod. Lat.), bran-chi- 
os'- to-gan3 (Eng . ), s . pi. [From G r. ppdyxya 
i &ran<7c/i iu) = gills, and a riyoq ( stegos ) = a roof ; 
from anytxi = to cover closely.] 

Ichthy : An old order of fishes with free 
bra n i-h it e nnd a cai ilnginoiiH skeleton, it 
was suppressed by . uvier. (Griff.: Carter, 
vol. x., p. 10, and note.) 

bran chi os -tc-goiis, rr. [From Gr.Ppdyxia 
(brangchia) - gills, (TT*yo$ ( stegos ) = a roof, 
ami Eng. suff. -ouj.] 

Zoology : 

1. Covering the gills. [BnANcnioaTEOAL.] 

2. Possessed of a membrane covering the 
gills. 

brfcn chi os' tom- a, s. [In Fr. branchios- 
tome. From Gr. 0p«iy*«r (brangchia) = gills, 
and ordpa (stoma) the mouth.] 

b’hthy. : Costa’s name for the very nnoina- 
Ioiim geTias of Vertebrates now called Amphi- 
oxus (q.v.). 

brXh chi ot'-o ca, ». pi. [From Gr. 0payx«« 
{brnn^cAta) = bmurhia ; nnd (foAns) = 

bringing forth, birth ; tUtu ( tiktd ) = to bring 
forth.] 

Zool. : The name jjiven by Professor Owen 
t<> a division of the \ertehrnta comprehending 
the Batmehia and other Amphibia. He called 
them also Dipnoa (q.v.). 

br5,ri - ohi - pod - id-ro, s. pi. [From Gr. 
fipdy\ia (brangchia) gills ; (j*ous\, genii, 
jro5oi (porfos) = a fbot; and Lat. fem. pi su/T. 
«uhr.) 


Zool. : A family of EDlomostraca belonging 
to the order Pliyllopoda. It contains the 
genera Branchipus aDd Artemis 

brrin'-chi-pus, s. (From Gr. ppdyxta (brang- 
chia) = gills, and novc (pous) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A genus of small Entomostraca, the 
typical one of the family Branchipodidue. 
llmnchipus stagnnlis inhabits the ditches near 
Blackheath and other places. 

braA'-chl-reme, s. [From Lat. branchiate 
gills, and ra;ai«=ian oar.] 

Zool . : An animal which has legs terminating 
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in a bundle of setiform brandies, constituting 
a respiratory apparatus. 

bran -chite, *. [Named after Prof. Branclu, 
of Pisa.] 

Min. : A variety of Haitite. It is colourless 
and translucent, and is fuund in the browa 
coal of Jlouut Vasa, in Tuscany. 

branch -less, a. [From Eng. branch, and 
Slllf. -fcss.] 

1. Lit. : Without branches. 

2. Fig, : Without any valuable product ; 
naked. 

•' If 1 lose mine bon our. 

I lone my*elf ; better I were not youjw. 

Than yuura so branchicst." 

Shahisp. : Ant. & Cleop. , liL 4. 

branfh-lct, s. [From Eng. branch, and 
-let, a diminutive suffix.] A soinll branch. 
(Crabb.) 

bran$h'-;y, * branneh'-y, a. [Eng. branch; 
-y.] Full of branches, widely spread. 

"Undir al braunchy tree." — 1 VycJiffe: 4 Rinat, 
xvU. 10. 

•* Tbe fat earth feed thy branchy root." 

Tennyson : The Talking Oak 

* bran-corn, s. [Eng. bron(d); com.] The 
smut ia wheat, probably the fungua called 
Ustilago segetum. [Brand, s. L, 6.] 

brdnd, * brond. * broond, s. [A.S. brand, 
brond = a binning; btvrnan, by man = to 
burn ; Icel brandr = (1) a brand (2) a sword- 
blade ; O. n. Gcr. brant ; Fr. f brand = a 
large sword wielded by both hands ; Prov. 
bran, branc; ItaL brando ; Dut., Dan., & Sw\ 
brand =a fire-brand.] 

L Literally: 

1. A piece of wood burnt or partially burnt, 
a bit of wood intended for burning. 

“The tftyils of heui he wynede to the taylis, and 
broandU he booreil in tlie inyddil."— Wyctiffe ; Judges 
xv. 4 , 

•* Recalled the viaiou of the nl^ht. 

The hearth a decay Inc brands were red, 

AJid deep and clunky lustre abed." 

Scvtt : Lady qf (he Luke, L »4. 

2. Used for a stall or stick, generally. 

** In petialve posture I can lug on the brand. 

Not oft a renting ataif to that mi hand." 

Byron : Th • Coriufr. i. ft. 

3. A mark made by nr with a hut iron. 
(Used to mark criminals to note them as such 
and infamous.) 

•‘Clerk* couvict abould be burned In the hand, both 
bocanee thoy might taste of some corpoml punish- 
ment, and that they might carry a brand, uf infuuiy." 
—Bacon. 

•\. A mark burnt in upon or affixed to goods 
in denote their quality : hence, generally, used 
os equivalent to quality, class. 

" The most favourable report that cnn be made is, 
that makers of the bent hrunds of finished Iron would 
hut accept lower price* than the trade scale."— Mining 
Review, Oct. 17. laoo. 

5. A disease in vegetables by which their 
leaves and tender bark nre partmllv destroyed, 
as though they were burnt ; called also burn, 

^ “ Brands’’ are the same as Mights, and 
produced chiefly by Mueoraeeai and similar 
fungi. [Blight.] 

II. Figuratively : 

L A stigma, a mark of disgrace. 

" Uliero did hi* wit on leaniiuj; fix a ftrontf. 

And rail ut artn be did not understand f * 

Prydcn. 

** By what *trange feature* vice ha* known. 

To Rhiglc out ami mark her own ! 

Yet some them are, whose limwi retain 
Ixw deeply stam )^1 her 6nun.<-*i»d *(atn * 

Scott . i:ok«by, ill. IS 


2. A sword, from its bright, flashing ap- 
pearance. (Ohsulete, except iu poetry.) 

** With tbi* brand burnyahyd so bright"— Towml** 
i (yd., p Sift. 

•• He laugbt out hla brand." 

WUtinm of Palemc, 1,244. 

** Thou, therefore, take my brand. Ex call bur.' 

Tennyion : Morie d' Arthur. 

*3. A thunderbolt. 

•• The *ire omnipotent prepare* the brand. 

By Vulcan wrought, and arm* hi* potent band." 

( iranvitte . 

brand-goose, s. The brent-goose (q.v.), 

brand-iron, brandiron, branding- 
iron, s. 

1. A a iron instrument uacd for branding 
or marking anythiog. 

*’ Mark* e'en like branding iron / to thy sick heart 
Make death a want, as sleep to weariness l" 

/Jcmanx : Siege of Vatencia. 

2. The some as Andiron (q.v.). 
brr.nd new, a. [Bn a none w.] 

brand, * bran-di-en, * brond-yn, 
* bron-nyn, v.t. [Bhano, «. in O Dut. 
6ra«den.] 

1. Lit. : To burn a mark into a person or 
thing with a hot iron, to burn a person or 
thing with a hot iron so as to produce a mark 
or depression. 

*’ Bronnyn (brondyn, P . ) wythe an yren. Cauterizo." 
—pT-mi p f . Purr. 

•* Several women were sent across the Atlantic, after 
being first branded in the cheek with a hot iroa."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. v. 

2. Fig. : To mark as infamous, to stigmatise, 
to impute anything to, with a view to render- 
ing anyone infamous or odious. 

**0ur Tuulck faith 

I* lufainous, and branded to a proverb." 

Addison. 

M Would do the heart that loved thee wrong, 

Arid brand a uearly blighted name." 

Byron : Remember him wfujtn Passions Power. 

* brand ed (I \ • brand it, pa. par. &a. A 
mi s read i n g fo r b ruuded = en i bruid»u*ed . ( .Y. K. D . ) 

*’ Here belt was of blanket, with hirde* ful hnide. 
Branded with brende guide, and bokeled ful bene." 

AirOatcaii k Sir Got., ii. j. 

brand'-ed (2), ;xi. par. k a. [Brand, v.J 

1. ^larked with a branding-iron, stamjied. 

2. Of a reddish-brown colour, as though 
singed by fire. A branded bull is one that is 
almost entirely brown. 

** Twixt the Staywood bush and Laugside hill. 

They steeled the braked cow and the branded bull.* 
Minstrelsy qf the Border. L 233. 

* brand 'e ledc, * bran lede, * bran -let, 

s. [Brander.] 

" Bra ndclede Tripes."— Promp. Parv. 

* brand e let, * brandellet, s. [Probably 

a dninn. <«f brande.J Some part of the arms or 
accoutrements of a kniglit, perhaps a short 
a word. 

" And also hi* brandellet bon ."—R. Cctur de Lion, 822. 

* brand -en, pa. par. [Brander, v.) Grilled. 

brand'-en burg, [The chief town *f tlia 
province of Brandenburg, Trussia, ahout 38 
miles W.S.W. of Berlin.] 

1. A kind of button with a loof ; a frog. 

2. Parallel braiding or embroidery such as 
is worn on hussar jackets and pelisses. 

3. Sec extract. 

••*T«aa a ‘eliupmou' he meant by a Brandenburg, 
dear." Moore ' Pudge Faintly, ill. 

brand cr. * brand -rctb, s. [A.S. brand- 
rtda; O. Icel brandreidh ; Dau. brandrith = 
brand-iron.) 

1. Generally: 

(1) One who brands. 

(2) Thnt with which anything is branded, a 
branding- iron. 

2. Sjiec. : A trivet or iron used as a stand 
for n vessel over a fire ; also, in Scotland, a 
gridiron. 

" Til thi* Jak Bouhowine he mad a crown 
Of a brandreth all red hate.” 

Wytifoww, vill. 44. 41. 

t brSnd’ er, v f. [Brander,^] To broil o« a 
gridiron, to grill (Scotch.) 

•• The Scot* al*e *ay to brander. for to broil meat” 
— Sirj. Sinclair, p. IS'A 

'•On ay. sir. 111 brander the moar>fdw! that Joho 
II eatherhl utter brought 10 thl* uumilug.'' — Scott : 
n’arrrley, eh Ixiv. 

i br^nd -crcd, 71a. par. k a. [Braxku, r.] 
Cooked on a gridiron, grilled. 

brknd icd. < 2 . [Brandy, s.] Mixed or con- 
cocted with brandy. 


boil, b6^ ; pout, Jtfwl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, 
-elan, -tlan ~ shaa. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -Jlon, -§ion — zlmn. 


gem; thin, this; sin, n§; expect, ^.^nophon. exist, -ihg. 
-clous, -tious, alons — shus. -ble, - cle, — bel, ceL 
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brand -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Brand, v.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. & par tic ip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Literally : The act of marking with a 
brand ing-i mil. This penalty was inflicted, for 
various offences, on nfl'enders who had once 
been allowed benefit of clergy. It was abol- 
ished by 3 Geo. IV. e. 38. 

2. Figuratively : The act of marking with 
infamy, stigmatising. 

* brandirne, f brand iron, s . (A.S. 

brand isem ; 31. II. Ger. btantizen.] A roast- 
ing iron, a gridiron. ( Huloet .) 

brand ish, *braund ish, * braund-ise, 
* braund-yseh, v.t. & i. [Pr. brandir ; pr. 

S ir. brandissant ; O. Fr. brand = a sword. 

RAND.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Literally : To wave or flourish about. 

" Then fierce .■Eneas, brandishing his blade, 
lu dust Orsiluchua aud Cretlion laid." 

J'ojic : Homer's Iliad, bk. v. 1. 669-70. 

" He brandishes his pliant length of whip. 
Resouuding oft, aud uever heard in vain " 

Coicper : The Task, bk. iv. 

2. Figuratively : To flourish about, display 
ostentatiously, parade. 

*’ He who shall employ all the force of hia reason 
only iu brandishing ol syllogisms, will discover very 
little.”— iocAe. 

B. Intransitive: To be flourished about or 
waved. 

" Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
Was brandishing like beam of light 

Scott : The Lady of the Lake, vi 18. 

* brand-ish, s. [Branoish, v ] A flourish, 
waving. 

" I can wound with nbrandish and never draw how 
for the matter." — B. Jo nson Cynthia's Bevels. 

brand ished, pa. par. & a. [Brandish, v.] 
" Brave Macbeth, 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel, 

Like valour's minion, carved out his passage.” 

Shukesp. : Macbeth, i. 2. 

br&nd-ish-er, $. [Eng. brandish ; ~er.] One 
who brandishes or flourishes about. 

•’But their auxiliary bauds, those brandishers of 
speares 

Prom many cities drawn are they, that are our 
hmdiTers, 

Not suffering well-ray s'd Troy to fall.” 

Chapman ; Homer's Iliad, h. 1L 

brand'-ish-ing, s. [Brandish, i».] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; The act of flourisbiag or 
waving about. 

2. Arch. : A name given to open carved 
work, as of a crest, &c. 

brand l-site, s. [In Ger. brandisit. Named 
after Clemeus Grafen von Brandis, of the 
Tyrol.] A mineral — a variety of Seybertite. 
It occurs in hexagonal prisms, yellowish green 
or reddish grey. 

* br&n d is sen, v.t. [Brandish.] 

* bran dis sende, pr. par. [Brandirh, v.] 

* bran '-die, * bran-le, v.t. & i. (Fr. bran - 
diller = to shake, waver.] 

1. Transitive : To shake, move, or confuse. 

"It had like to have brandled the fortune of the 
day.*— Bn con. 

2. Intransitive : To be shaken, moved, or 
affected with fear ; to be unsteady. 

"Princes cannot he too auspicious when their lives 
are sought , and subjects caunot be too curious when 
the state brandies.' — Ld Northampton: Proceed, 
against Garnet, sign. G. g. b. 

* brand - ling, s. [Eng. brand, and diniio. 
auttix -ling.] 

1. A small, red-coloured worm, used as a 
bait in fishing, so called from its colour. 

" The dew-worm, which some also call the lob-worm, 
and the brandling, are the chief.” — Walton. 

2. A local name lor salmon parr. 

brand -new <ew as u), brand new(Enp ), 
brand new, brent new {Scotch), a. [Eiig. 
brand, s., and neiv.] So new that the marks 
of manufacture have not worn off; perfectly 
new. (Commonly, but improperly, pronounced 
as if bran-new.) 

" Waes me. I hae forgot, 

With hnst of coming aff. to fetch my coat. 

What sail I do? It wasalmnist brand new," 

Hots : Hr! enow, p. 63. 

H la Scotch it is sometimes writtea brent 
new. 

**N»e cotillion brent new frae France.” 

Burra : Tam o’ Shanter. 


branding— brank 


• brand -rlth (1), s. [Brander.] 

br&nd-rith (2), s. (Probably the same as the 
previous word ] A fence or rail rouud the 
opening of a well. (Prot’incicd.) 

* bran'-dur, 5. A misreading for braudur = 
embroidery, (N.E.D.).] 

” His breue, aud his basnet, hurneshed fui beue ; 

With a brandur abought. al of bremle guide. " 

Sir Gaw. and Sir Oal. {Jamieson.) 

bran'-dy, * brand -wine, * bran'-dy- 
wine, s. &«. [In Fr. brandevin ; Gael. (Ironi 
Eug.) branndaioh ; S\v. brnnvin ; D;ui. breen- 
devi in ; G er. bra nd wei n, bra n 11 twein. The fi rst 
part is from Sw. branna ; Dan. breende ; Dut. 
branden, all = to burn, to distil. Sw. brand 
— brand, fire-brand ; Dan., Ger. , & Dut. brand 
= fire, burning, conflagration. [Brand, v. & s.] 
The second part is from Fr. & Sw. v in ; Dan. 
viin ; Ger. wein ; Dut. wyn.] [SVine.] 

A, As sn bstantive : 

1. Formerly. (Of the forms brandywinc and 
brand wine, etymologically meaniog burnt or 
distilled wine.) [Brandy-wine.] 

2. Now. (Of the form brandy, being the 
adjective in the foregoing compound dis- 
severed from its associate wine, and made to 
stand alone as a substantive.) A spirit pro- 
duced by the distillation of both white and 
red wines, prepared chiefly in the south of 
France. The braady most esteemed in our 
land is that of Cognac, which is obtained by 
distilling white wines of the finest quality. 
An inferior kind of spirit is frequeutly pre- 
pared from the '‘marc” of grapes and the 
refuse of wine vats. When first distilled it is 
as colourless as alcohol, and continues so if 
kept in bottles or jars. When stored iu casks, 
however, it acquires from the wood a pale 
amber tint, and in this state is sold as pale 
brandy. The dark colour of brown brandy is 
produced artificially, to please the public taste, 
by means of a solution of caramel, and this is 
frequently added in excess to give a rich 
appearance to a brandy of low quality. A 
large proportion of the brandy sold in this 
country is simply raw grain spirits flavoured 
and coloured. The spirit is exported from 
England and Germany into France, where it is 
redistilled and converted into French brandy. 
Brandy improves in flavour by being kept, 
but loses in strength. Genuine brandy con- 
sists ol alcohol and water, with small quan- 
tities of oenantliic ether, acetic ether, and 
other volatile bodies produced in the process 
of fermentation. The value of brandy as a 
medicine depends on the presence of these 
ethers and other volatile products ; when, 
therefore, it is adulterated with raw grain 
spirit and water, the amount of these ethers 
is so reduced that the brandy becomes almost 
valueless for medical purposes. In the United 
Slates brandy is made from cherries, apples, 
pears and peaches, while much conn non 
whisky is exported to France, from which, after 
manipulation, it is returned as brandy. A 
more legitimate manufacture of brandy goe3 oq 
in California, w lie re large quantities of pure 
wiae brandy are an anally produced aud dis- 
tributed through the States. The streugth of 
brandy as sold varies from proof to 30 or even 40 
underproof. Imitation brandy is prepared by 
flavouring highly-rectified spirit with essence of 
Cognac, or by distilling it with bruised prunes, 
acetic ether, argol, aud a little genuine brandy. 
Thia ia said to be greatly improved by keeping. 

B. As adjective: Consisting of or containing 
brandy, resembling brandy, designed for the 
sale of brandy, or iu aay*way pertaining or 
relating to it. (See the compounds.) 

brandy-ball, s. A kind of sweetmeat 
made in the form of smaJ balls. 

brandy-bottle, s. 

1. Lit. : A bottle full of brandy, or designed 
to hold brandy. 

2. Fig. : A name for the common yellow 
water-lily, Nvphar lutea. 

" Flo were large, smelling like brandy, which circum- 
stance, in conjunction with the flagon-shaped seed- 
vessels, has led to the name br a ndy-bot tie.”— Hooker A 
Arnott : Brit. Flcr. (ed. 1855), pp. 15, 16. 

brandy - fruit, s. Fruit preserved ia 
brandy or other alcoholic spirit. ( Ogtlvie .) 

brandy-pawnee, s. [From Eng. brandy ; 
and Hi nd. ]>anee, pdni — water.] Brandy 
and water. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

* brandy-shop, s. A shop for the sale 
of brandy, a liquor-shop, a public-house. 


" Forects liis pump, dead to ambitious fires, 

Ana to some peaceful brandy-shop retires ; 

Where in full gills his anxiuus thoughts he drowns. 
And quaffs away the care that waits on crowns.” 
Addison: The Play House. 

brandy-snap, s. A thin, wafer- lika 
ginger-bread biscuit. 

brandy-wine, s. [The original form in 
which the word brandy appeared in the 
English tongue.] Brandy. [Brandy, etym., 
A. 1.) 

“ It 1 *l 5 been a common saying. A hair of the aams 
dog ; and thought that brandy-wine ia a common relief 
to such."— Wiseman. 

bran'-dy, v.t. [Brandy, $.] 

1. To mix with brandy ; to fortify (aa wine) 
with brandy. 

2. To refresh with brandy. ( Dickens : Pick- 
wick Papers , ch. v.) 

* brane, s. [Bran.] 

* brane'-wod, 5. [Brainwood.] 

■* bran -gill, * braengel, s. [Fr. branle ; 

O. Fr. bransle = *'a brawle, or daunce, wherein 
many, men and women, holding by the lianda, 
sometimes in a ring, aad otherwhiles at 
length, move all together.” (Cot grave.).'] 

[Bransle, Braul.] 

1. (Of the farm brangill) : A kind of dance. 

" VpBtert Troyauis. and syne ltaliauis, 

And gall do doubil brangiUU and gainbettls.” 
Doug. : Virgil, 47«, l. 

2. (0/ the form braengel) : A confused 
crowd. 

" Well, you see how the’re sparkin’ along the side o’ 
that green upwith, an* siccan a braengel o' them too.” 
— St. Patrick, li. 91. (Jamieion.) 

* brah-gle, s. [Fr. branle ; or perhaps only a 
variant of wrangle ( q.v.).] A dispute, quarrel, 
litigatiou. 

" The payment of tithes is subject to many frauds, 
branqles, and other difficulties, not only from papists 
and dissenters, hut even from those who profess them- 
selves protes touts. Swift. 

* bran -gle , 4 bran -gil, v.t. & i. [Fr. branler, 
brandiller — to shake, move.] [Brandle, i>.] 

A. Trans. : To shake, applied to the inind ; 
to confound, to throw into disorder. 

" Thus was the usurper's [E. Balliol's] faction 
brangled, then bound up a^ain, and afterward 
divided agam by waut of worth m BaUiol their head.” 
Hume: Hist. Doug., p. 64. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To menace, to make a threatening ap- 
pearance. 

" With ane grete spere, quharewith he feil miacheuit, 
Weut brangland throw tbo feiklall him alloiie.'* 
Doug. : Virgil, S47, 10. 

2. To shake, vibrate. 

" The sebarp point of the brangland spero 

Throw out amyddis of the scbeild can schere ” 
Doug. : Virgil, 334, 16. 

3. To wrangle, squabble, dispute. 

" Thus wraugled, brangled. Jangled they a month, 
Only ou paper, pleading all in priut." 

Brooming : Bing and Book, L 241. 

t bran'-gle-ment, a. [Eng. brangle; - ment .) 
A brangle, a squabble. 

■* Where Yarrow rows among the rocks. 

An' wheels an' boils iu mony a linn, 

A blithe young shepherd fed hie flock. 

Unused to brangtement or din.” Hogg. 

f braii -gler, s. [Eng. brangl(e); -er.] One who 
brangles ; a quarrelsome, litigious person. 

". . . and this poor young geutleman (who was habited 
like any prince), banished from his own land, was first 
drawn into a quarrel by a rude brangler, . . ."—Scott : 
Monastery, ch. xxviiL 

* bran Ogling, pr. par ., a. ,<£:$. [Brangle, v .] 

A. & B. As present participle & participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

" When polite conversing shall be improved, com- 
pany will be no longer pestered with dull story-teller* 
nor brangling disputers. "—Sw»ft. 

C. As substantive: Quarrelling, squabbling. 

" Noise aud norton, brangling and hreval.” 

Pope: Dunciad, ii 280. 

branit, pa. par. [Brawned.] (Scotch.) 

* brank, (l), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

But, : An old name for the buckwheat, 
Fagopyrnm esculentum. 

"Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very useful and 
advantageous iu dry barren lands.'' — Mortimer. 

brank (2), s. [Brank, p.] In some parts of 
England and Scotland, a kind of bridle, a 
scolding-bridle, an instrument used for tha 


Cite, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e. ey — a, qu = kw. 
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punishment of scolds. It consisted of a head- 
piece, which enclosed the head of the offender, 
and a sharp iron, 
which entered the 
moutli and restrained 
the tongue. [Branks.] 

* brank new, a. 

[Brand-new.] 

"Then there was tho 
farmer's ball, wl' the 
tight lad* of yeomen 
with the brank new 
blue* aud buckskins."— 
at Hunan, ch. 11. 

t brank, * brank- 

en, t».f. & i. [In 
Gael, transits, bran- 
gas , hrancas = n sort 
of pillory ; brang = 
a horse’s halter; Ir. 
bntneus = a halter ; 

Dut. pranger = a col- 
lar ; Ger. )>rangcr — 
a pillory ; M. H. Ger. 
brangen, prangen — to brank. J (Scotch.) 

A. Transitive: To bridle, to restrain. (Lit.) 

" — We rail ear brank you. 

Before that time trewly." 

Spec. Uodly Sa rigs, p. 39. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To raise and toss the head, as 
spurning the bridle. (Applied to horses.) 

'* Ouer at the plants bray is the stain pand stedis, 

Ful galyearu in thare bardis and werely wedis, 
Apouu thare strata hom brydillls brankand fast,” 
Doug. : Virgil, 885, 86. 

2. Fig. : 

(1) To prance ; to caper. 

M This day her brankan wooer taka hi* hor*e. 

To *trut a gentle apark at Edinburgh cross.” 

Ramsay ; Poems, IL 177, 

(2) To bridle up one’s self, dress one's self 
finely. It is said of women, when they wish 
to appear to advantage — 

" Thay lift thalr goun abone thatr schank, 

Syne lyk aoe brydllt cat that trank.” 

Maitland Poems, p. 189. 

• br&iiTc-ing, * bran k-&nd, pr. par . 

[Brank.] ( Marte Arthure, 1861.) 

brinks, s. pi. [Brank, v.] (Scotch.) 

1. A sort of bridle, often used by country 
people in riding. Instead of leather, it has on 
each side a piece of wood joined to a halter, to 
which a bit is sometimes added ; but more 
frequently a kind of wooden noose resembling 
a muzzle. (Jamieson.) 

" These they set on horses that had many years before 
Ifen doom'd to the drutlglug of the cart and plough, 
with soda instead of saddles, brankt aud halters instead 
of bridles.”— .Vonfro«e.* Mem., pt. il., ch lii., p. 156. 

2. A pillory ; or, perhaps, only the plural 
ef brank. 

"When the woman, after he was bishop, stood up 
once and again before the people, and confronted him 
with this, ne ordered her tongue to be pulled out with 

{ iinceni : and, when not obeyed, enused her to be put 
lithe brankt, . . .** — Howie : Judgement t on Perse- 
cutors, p. 80. Biographia Scoticunu. 

H Anciently this aeems to have been the 
common word for a bridle. Within these 
few years an iron bit was preserved in 
the steeple of Forfar, formerly used, In that 
very place, for torturing the unhappy crea- 
tures who were accused of witchcraft. It was 
called the witch's branks. (Jamieson.) 

brdnk’ ur-sine, * br&ric'-ur-sine, 
* briinke ur-syne, s. [In Fr. ftrauc- 
ursine, branque-ursine, branche-nrsinc ; Ital. 
brancorsina ; Sp. & Port. Jranca vrsina ; 
from Low Lat. branca — a claw, and Class. 
Lat. ursina, nom. fcm. of itrsinus = of or be- 
longing to a bear, ursus — a bear, because its 
leaves are supposed to resemble the claws 
ef a bear. In Ger. bdrenklau s= a bear's claw.] 
Botany: 

1. Bear’s-brecch, a species of Acanthus. 

M Acanthus is called of the barhnrus wry ten branca 
arslim, in Kuglish branke ursyne."— Turner : Herbal. 

2. An umbelliferous plant, lleraclcum sphon- 
dyliuvi. It is common in Britain. 

br&nk -y, br&hk’-ic, a. [Brank, v., B. 1.] 
Proud, lively. (.Scofc/i). 

" Where line ye bceu Me braw, lad? 

Wham hao yo l>eeii wie brankir, Of 
C, whare hae ye been »ae braw, [ad? 

Came ye by KlllU'cmukie, O? ” 

mi mi: The Battle of Jiillltcrankie. 

* branlo, s. [Bransel.] 

briln lin, brS.n‘-\ing, br&n’-let, br&n- 
16de, brkn’-naclc, s. [Probably ao 
named from tho reddish-brown colour.] 



[Branded, B.,2.] A fish, the Salmo salmulus, 
also called the Samlet (q.v.). (Scotch). [Parr.] 

bran-ning, s. [Bran, s.] 

Dyeing : Preparing cloth for dyeing by 
steeping in a vat of sour bran-water. 

bran'-nock, s. [Eng. brand = of a reddish- 
brown colour, and dimin. aulfix -oefc.] The 
same as the Branlin (q.v.). 

br&n-ny, a. [Bran, s.j Having the appear- 
ance of brau ; containing an admixture of bran. 

"It became serpiginous, and was, when I saw it, 
covered with white branny bchIl-s. Wiseman. 

* br&n-sel, 4 bransle, t branle, s. [Bran- 
cull, s.] * A kind of dance. 

" Now making laves of love and lovers paiue, 
Brantlet, Ballads, virelaye*. ami verses vaine." 

Spenser : F. (/„ III. x. 8. 

"The Queen commands Lady Fleming to tell her 
where she led the last branle."— Scott ; Abbot, ch. xxxi. 

brant (1), s. [Properly from brand, in the 
compouud brand-fox. In Ger. brandfuchs ; 
Dut. brand vos ; Dan. brandraeve; Sw. brand- 
rdf, so called from its reddish-brown colour.] 
[Branded (2), 2.] A variety of fox, smaller 
than the common form (Vulpes vulgar is\ and 
distinguished by having the pads, ears, aud 
brush black. 

brant (2), a. & 3 , [Branded ( 2 ), 2 .] 

A. .4$ adj. : The same as Branded (2), 2 
(q.v,), A reddish brown. 

B. As stt&sf. : The Brant- fox (q.v.). 

brant-fox, s. [Brant (1), s.) 

brant (3), s. & a. [Brent.] 

" I have given you brant and beaver." 

Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha, L 

brant-goose, 3 . [Brent-goose.] 

br&nt (4), a. & 3 . [Brent, a.] 

A. As adj. : Steep, precipitous. 

“A mao may ... cl t ouaftronl hill cide . "—Ascham : 
Toxophilus. 

B. As subst. : In E. Yorkshire: A steep 
hill. (Prof. Phillis : Kivers, d’C . , of Yorkshire \ 

p. 262.) 

bran-tail, s. [From the colour of the tail. 
Branded (2), 2.] A provincial name for the 
Redstart, Phienicura ruticilla, [Redstart.] 

* brant -ness, 3 . [Eng. & Sc. brant; -ness.] 
Steepness. 

t bran-11 -lar. a. [Brain.] Pertaining to the 
brain, cerebral. 


* branyd, a. [Brained, a.] Full of brains. 

*' Branyd, or lull of brayue. Cerebrotus, cersbro 
plena*." — Prompt. Pare. 

* bras, s. [Brass.] 

” Brat (Brnsse P.J Et." — Prompt, Parv. 

" At after soui*er goth thi* noble kvng 
To see this nors of bras, with al nis route.” 
Chaucer; C. T., 10616-17. 

" Of iriu, of golde, of sillier, and bras.'" 

Story (J Oen, and Exod., 467. 

*bras-pott, brass-pot, s. A brazen 
pot. 

" Bras-pott, Emola, Brit/— Prompt. Parv. 


* bras-and, / r. par. [Erase, v.] Embracing. 

" Heccuha thidder with her chllder for beild 
Ran all iu vane and about the altare swarme*, 
Brasand the god-like y in age io thare annea" 
Douglas : Virgil, 66, 22. 


* brasche, v.f. [Probably from Fr. brlche = a 
breach.] [Breach.] (Scotch.) 

1. Literally: 

(1) To make a military breach in. 

" . . when he hod brasched and wmie thehouie, . . ." 
— Plttteottie Cron., p. 809. {Jatnieson . J [Bruched is 
the word in ed. 1728.) 

(2) To assault, to attack. 

" It waa siKiken that they should have brashlt the 
wall whau tlmr batter wo* mode, . . Pannatyne 
Journal. 


2. Fi?. : To assault, to attack. 

•* Whose breont did Ware, brash’ t with dl*p!ea*ure’» 
dart” 


More : True Crucifix, |k 195. {Jamieson.) 


m brass, * brass, v.t. [Fr. bras ~ the arm ; 
(e?n.)6rftsser = to (em)braec. ] [Brace, v. j 

1. To bind, to tie. 

" Enrlll (as raid la) ha* thU toneli hint, 

Alxiut nl* *ydU It brash i, or he *tyot." 

Dougins: Virgil, 289. 12. 

2. To biud at the edge, to welt 


•brafe, s. 
live c*nl.] 


[O. Sw. hmsa ; O. Dut. fcrase = a 
A 11 vo coal. (Ant Arthur , xv. C.) 


* brased (l), * brasit, * brazed, pa. pur. & 
a. [Brase, v.] Bound, welted, braced. 

"Syke glfti* elk he bad bring with him syne, 

Hyut and deliuerit from the Troiane rewyue. 

Aue ryche garment brasil with rich gold wyre." 

Douglas : Virgil, 33, 3L 

* brased (2), a. [Brass.] Brazen. 

"Braeyn ( brased , F.) Ereus, eneus."— Prompt Parr. 

* bra-sell, S. [Brazil (1 ).] 

’* Brasell, tre to dye with, breti l talsgra vs. 

* bra'-jen, * bra -syn, a. [Brazen, a.] 

" Brasyn ' {brased, P.) Ereus, eneus ”—Promf>t Pare 

" He removed the high places, aud hralce the image*, 
and cut down the groves, aud brake In pieces the braten 
serpent that Moses had made.” — 2 King*, xviii. 4. 

* brascrls, 4 brasaris, s. pi. [O. Fr. bras - 
sart, brassal, from bras = the arm.] Vain* 
braces, armour for the arms. [Bracer.] 

" Quheu this was said he has hut mare abade 
Tua kem]<i> burdouus hrocht, aud before tlmyme laid 
With all thare barnes aud braseri* by and by." 

Douglas : Virgil, 141, 1. 

* brash (1), a. [Compare Ger. & Dut. barsch 
= sharp, tart, impetuous ; Sw. & Dan. bank ; 
L. Ger. bask, basch .] Hasty in temper, im- 
petuous. (Grose.) 

brash (2), a. [Bret, bresk , bmsk = fragile, 
brittle.] Fragile, brittle, frail. (American.) 

* brksh (1), 4 brasehe, s. [Bhash, v. ; 
Breach, s. ; Bresche.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) An attack, a military assault on a place. 

M ThraiBe at the bak wall wes the brasche they gaue.” 

. Sege Edihb. Castel. Poem, 16th cent, p.292. {Jamieson.) 

(2) A sudden illness. (Rums.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) An effort. 

” The lost brathe woa made by a letter of the prims 
poet of our kingdome ." — Mutes Thren., lot., p. vill 
[Jamieson.) 

(2) A transient fit of sickness. 

* 4 . . . hut he bodna the saving gift, and he got two 
terms' rent iu orrear. He got the first brash at Whit- 
sunday put ower wi’ fair words aud piping;. . 
Scoff: Rcdgauntlet, let. xt 

t Possibly this use of the word may be from 
another root. 

br&Sh (2), s. [From brash (2), a. Cf. also Fr 
breche = breach.] 

Geology : 

1. As an independent word: A provincial 
English word applied to the mass of broken 
and angular fragments lying above most rocks, 
and evidently produced by their disintegra- 
tion. It is called also rubble. 

** . . . but it [the allnvium] often passes downwards 
Into a moss of broken and angular fragments derived 
from the subjacent rock. To this mass the provincial 
name of "rubble ” or " brash" is given iu many part* 
of England, . . Lyell: Man. of OeoL (ed. 1862J, ch. 
vli. 

2. In compos. : The word cornbrosh is used 
for the upper division of the Lower Oolite, 
which consists of clays and calcareous sand- 
stones passing downwards into the forest 
marble. [Cornbrash.] 

brSab’-^ (1), * bra’usb-ie, a. [From brewh, 
s., and suttix - y .] 

1. Stormy. 

"We've brush'd the beat this monie a speat 
O' ftraiuAie weather." 

Rev. J. Eicot: Poems, I. 114. {Jamieson.) 

2. Delicate in constitution, subject to fre- 
quent ailments. (Scotch.) 

br&sh-jf (2), 5. [Brash (2), $.] Full of rub- 
ble, composed of rubble. 

bra-§i-cr (1), bra-zi-er, s. [Fr. brasier 
= a lire of live coals ; Sp. brasero ; ft'om Fr. 
braise = burning cinders ; Prov. & Sp. brasa ; 
Hal. 6r«CvJ, brascia, bragia ; O. Ger. brass- 
fire ; Sw. fcrasa = live fire ; O. Scaud. brasa = 
to solder. Cf. also Gael, brath = conflagrr 
tion. ( Littri .).] An open pan for burning 
wood or coal. 

"It is thought they had no chimneys, but went 
wormed with cools on fmisier*.'* — Arbuthnot. 

bra-al-er (2). * bra’-si-cre, * bra -8j^- 
ere, $. [Brazier, 2.] 

M Brasyere. Erurius."— Prompt. Pare. 

bra'-jil, 3. & a. [Brazil.] 

bra-jU-et'-to, s. [Brazilettg.] 

bra-jil -in, s. [Brazilin.] 

brass, • brasse, * bras, * breas, * bres, 

3. a. [Etyui. uukuowu. Skeat says thaft 
it is from IccL brosu = to harden by tire ; 


boj^; eat, 90X1, chorus, 9M1L, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expoet, Xenophon, e^dtet, ph = f* 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -slon — zhutu -tious, -sious, -clous = shiis. -glo, lo, <kc. ^ g^l, 9L 
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brasn = to flame ; Dan. brasa = to fry ; pos- 
sibly connected with Sansc. bhrajj = to fry. 
According to Dr. Hurray there is no evidence 
of any connection between the two.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

(1) The yellow-coloured compound metal, 
consisting of an alloy of copper and zinc, 
described under II. 1. 

t (2) Any article made of brass, a brasa 
fitting. (Generally in the plural.) 

" The very scullion who clean* the bratte *. —Uop- 
kirucrn. < Goodrich & Porter .) 

(3) A monumental brass. [II. 3.] 

** If not by them on monumental brats.” 

Thomson : Liberty. T - 

(4) Musical instruments of hrass, as distinct 
from those of wood. [[Brass-ban d, 1 (2) (£>).] 

(5) Money, .both in Old English and in 
modem slang, on account of the use of the 
metal in the coinage. [Tin, Coppers.] 

"And here here bras *t thi hakke, to cvleys to 
selle." Piers Plow. : 1*1*. , iii. 195. 

2. Figuratively : Hardness, the typical 

quality of the metaL It is frequently in the 
Bible mentioned along with iron in a similar 
sense, as in the following cases — 

(1) Strength for defence or attack. 

" I will make thine horn iron, And I will make thy 
hoofs brass: and thou shall beat iu pieces many 
people . . ."—Micah iv. 13. 

(2) Obstinacy in wickedness. 

••They *re all grievous revolter*. walking with 
elandera : they are brats and iron ; they are *11 cor- 
rupters." — Jer. Vt 29. 

(3) Effrontery, impudence, shamelessness ; 
Incapability, like that of brass, either to yield 
or to change colour in circumstances where 
an ordinary being composed of flesh and blood 
would do so. 

" Eecause I knew that thou art obstinate, and thy 
neck is an iron sinew, and thy brow brats.” — Isa. 
xlvtiL 4. 

”... his forehead of brass and his tongue of venom 
. . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

II. Technically: 

1. Metal. : An alloy of copper and zinc. 

( 1 ) In ancient times: It is said that when 
the Roman consul Mummius, after capturing 
the celebrated Grecian city of Corinth, bar- 
barously burnt the place to the ground, in 

B.C. 146, various metals, fused in the con- 
flagration, became united into a compound or 
alloy, called from the circumstances now stated 
Corinthian brass. This ia often supposed to 
have been the first discovery of brass itself, 
but Assyriologists consider it to have been 
mentioned in cuneiform inscriptions, both 
Chaldean and Assyrian. (See an elaborate 
dissertation on the subject by Francis Lenor- 
mant, in the Bib. Arch. Soc. Transact ., vol. vi, 
1878, 334-417.) [2.] 

(2) In modem times: Before zinc was ob- 
tained in its metallic form hrass was manu- 
factured from calamine (native carbonate of 
ziuc) mixed with copper and charcoal. Eveu 
now this process is easier than the direct 
fusion together of the two metals. The pro- 
portion of copper and zinc vary. Ordinary' 
brass is a yellow alloy of copper and twenty- 
eight to thirty-four per cent, of zinc. The 
density of cast brass is 7 3 to 8 4; that of 
brass wire S'54. It is harder and yet more 
fusible than copper, more sonorous and a 
worse conductor of heat. It may be turned 
upon a lathe. It is extensively used for can- 
dlesticks, handles of doors, the framework of 
locks, mathematical instruments, &c., while 
in the state of wire it is much used in pin- 
making. [Dutch Gold.] 

2. Scripture : The Heb. word for ** brass "is 
ntrn? (nechhoshcth), from trrrj (nachhash) = to 
shine. The metal thus designated evidently 
occurs in nature, for it is dug out of hills 
(Deut viii. 9) and " molten out of the atone " 
(Deut. xxxiii. 25), which the artificial alloy, 
brass, never yet has heeu. In most parts of 
the Old Testament “ brass " should be altered 
into " copper," though occasionally iu the 
later books of the Old Testament it may be 
bronze. In the New Testament, in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 1, and Rev. ix. 20, the rendering is 
XoAko* (chalkos) = ( 1 ) copper, ( 2 ) bronze ; 
whilst in Rev. i. and ii. it is xa\Ko\ifla.vov 
(chalkolibanon), probably == frankincense of a 
deep colour. 

3. Arch. (pi . ); Monumental engravings on 
brass plates let into elabs in the pavements of 
ancient churches, representing the effigies, 


coats of arms, Ac., of illustrious personages. 
(Gloss, of Arch.) 

4, Mach.: A pillow, bear- 
ing, collar, box, or bush 
supporting a gndgeon. The 
name is applied from its 
being sometimes of brass, 
though in various instances 
it is of bronze. 

5. Mining: Iron pyrites. 

Tho name, which is a mis- 
nomer, is given from the 
lustre, which resembles 
that of brass. 

B, As adjective: Con- 

sisting more or less of 
brass ; brazen, resembling 
brass, in any way pertain- 
ing or relating to brass. 

*[ Compounds of obvi- 
ous signification : brass- 

bound ( Carlyle : Sartor Re- 
sartus, bk. il, ch. v.) ; brass-hoofed (Pape: 
Homer's Iliad, xi. 19); brass-pared (Spenser: 
F. Q. , I. iv. 17) ; brass-stvdded (Longfellow : 
Courtship of Miles Stan dish, iv.) ; brass- 
throated (Longfellow : The Spanish Student, iii. 
1) ; brass-vzsaged (Ben Jonson : Every Man out 
of his Humour). 

brass-band, s. 

1. Literally : 

( 1 ) Gen. ; A band of musicians performing 
upon instrumenta of brass. 

(2) Spec.: 

(a) The smaller variety of the military band, 
employed chiefly in cavalry regiments, on ac- 
count of the greater ease with which brass in- 
struments can be played on horseback. Those 
used are various : comets, saxhorns, eupho- 
niums, one or more bombardons, &c« (Grore.) 

(b) One of the divisions of the ’* wind ” of a 
full orchestra, consisting of trumpets, horns, 
trombones, and occasionally an ophicleide. 
[Band.] 

2. Figuratively. In political controversy, con- 
temptuously : A party ora section of a party 
acting noisily in concert. Some years ago 
extreme Protestant controversialists denomi- 
nated a knot of Roman Catholic members of 
Parliament voting together “ the Pope’s brass 
band.” 

brass-foil, s. Very thin beaten sheet- 
brass. thinner than latten. It is called also 
Batch gold. 

brass-furnace, s. A furnace for fusing 
the metallic constituents of brass. These are 
melted in crucibles, the copper being first 
melted, and the zinc then added piecemeal, as 
it is vapourised by an excess of heat. The 
moulding-trough is on one side of the pouring 
or spill-trough, and the furnace is on the 
other. There is a core-oven, heated by the 
furnace, and serving to dry the cores for the 
faucets or other hollow articles which are cast. 
(Knight.) 

brass-powder, s. A powder made of 
brass, or auything resembling it. Two kinds 
are made. 

1. Red-coloured : Ground copper filings or 
precipitated powder of copper with red ochre. 

2. Gold-coloured: Gold-coloured hrass or 
Dutch leaf reduced to powder. 

They are mixed with pale varnish, or else 
they can be applied by dusting over a sur- 
face which has been previously covered with 
varnish. (Knight.) 

brass-rule, s. 

Printing: Brass strips, type-high, used by 
printers for cutting into leugths to separate 
advertisements and columns ; also for page- 
Tules and table-work (technically known as 
rule and figure work). (Knight.) 

brass, v.t. [From brass, s. (q.v.).] 

Metallurgy : To give a brass coat to copper. 

* bra s sage, s. [O. Fr. brassage. ] A fine 
formerly 'levied to defray the expense of coin- 
age. 

* bra'guaart (pL brass arts), x. [Fr. bm*- 

sard.j XBraceb.] Plate armour for defence 
of the arm, reaching from the shoulder to the 
elbow. 

bra s-sate, $. [From Eng. brass(ic) ; -ate.] A 
salt of brassic acid (q.v.). 


brasse, s. [A transposition of barse. Cf. 
L. Ger. brasse; H. Ger. brasseyi = the bream. 
(Mah a.)] [Bream.] 

Ichthy. : A kind of perch, Lucioperca. 

brassed, pa. par & a. [Brass, v.] 

bras'-sel-ljf, s. & a. [Corrupted from Eng. 

bachelor.] 

brasselly-buttons, *. [Corrupted from 
bachelor's buttons (Lychnis diurna),] (Sib- 
thorp.) 

br&s'-ses, s. pi. [Brass.] 

* bra's-set, s. [Etym. doubtful] A casque 
or head-piece of armour. 

bra's-sl-a, s. [Named after Mr. Brass, a gar- 
dener who collected seeds and plants in Africa 
for Kew Gardens.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, consisting of four 
specica growing on trees. The flowers are 
large, and pale-yellow, with brown spots. 

bras’-sic, a. [From Lat. brassica (q.v.), and 
Eng. suffix -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
the genus Brassica (q.v.). 

brassic acid, s. Brassic acid or erucia 
acid, C 22 H 42 O 0 . An acid extracted from colza 
oil by saponification. It is solid at ordinary 
temperatures, but melts hetween 30* and 32’ 

C. It crystallises from an alcohobc solution 
in beautiful long ueedles. Brassic acid occurs 
also in the oil of white mustard and of rape. 

bra's-si-ca, s. [Lat. brassica ; Celt, bresic = 
a cabbage.) 

Bot : A genus of cruciferous plants contain- 
ing several well-known culinary herbs. There 
are three wild species in Europe: Brassica 
oleracea (Sea Cabhage), the original of the cab- 
bage of our gardens [Cabbage]; B. monensis, 
the Isle of Jlan or Wall-flower Cabbage ; and 
the B. camjiestris or Common Wild Navew. 
The B. napms, the Rape or Cole-seed, and the B. 
rapa, or Common Turnip, have here and there 
rooted themselves spontaneously, but they are 
not indigenous. The colza of the Dutch is 
B. campcstrns ; B. prercox is the Summer Rape of 
the Germans ; and B. elongata is cultivated in 
Hungary for its oil. The various cultivated 
species,* as a rule, require a loamy soil, well- 
manured, and with plenty of water. [Bras- 
sicace*, Brass icm.£.] 

“They adorned him [the poet laureat] with a new and 
elegant garland, composed of vine-leaves, laurel, and 
brturica, * sort of cabbage 1 "-—Pope: Of the Poet 
Laureat. 

bras sic-a'-^e-re, s. pi. [From Lat. brassica, 
aud fem. pL adjectival suffix -aceoe .] 

Bot : An order of plants, more generally 
called Crucifer* (Crucifers). It is placed by 
Lindley under his Cistal Alliance. The 
sepals are four, the petals four, cruciate ; the 
stamens six, two shorter than the other four. 
Ovary superior, with parietal placentae. Fruit, 
a silique or silicule one-celled or spuriously 
two-celled, seeds many or one. It consti- 
tutes Linnsns’ order Tretradynamia. Lindley 
divides the order into five sections — Fleuro- 
rhize*, Notorhizea, Orthoploceae, and Diple- 
colobese. The Brassicaceae or Crucifers are 
one of the most important orders in the whole 
vegetable kingdom. About 1,730 species are 
known. Their chief seat is in the temperate 
zones. Many genera and species occur in 
Europe; none are poisonous. Amoug the 
well-known plants ranked under the order 
may be mentioned the wall-flower, the stock, 
the* water- cress and other cresses, the cabbage, 
the turnip, Ac. 

bras-si5'-i-dse, s. pi. [From Lat. brassica 
(q.v.).] A famfly of Cruciferous plants of the 
sub-order or section Orthoploceae. Type, 
Brassica (q.v.). 

br&S'-Si-dje, s. vl [From Mod. Lat brassia 
(q. v. ). ] A family of Orchids. Typical genus. 
Brass ia (q.v.). 

t brass-1-ness, S. [Eng. brassy ; -ness.] The 
quality of being brassy. 

brass -ing, pr. par. & *. [Brass, v.J 

Metallurgy : The ert of giving a brass coat 

to copper. 

bras -smith, brass'-smith, s. [Eng. brass; 
smith.] A smith working in brass. 

*• Has be not *een tbe Scottish bratsmith’t Idea . 

— ^Carlyle : Sartor Retarttu. bk. ii., ch. Iv. 
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fat©, fat, fhre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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brass-work, #. [Eng. brass ; work.) Work 
1 b brass. 

”... old oak carvings, brcuncvrk, docks nod candel- 
■hra, chairs," Ac.— Timet, 8ept. 9th. la'A {Adrt.) 

t brass'-^, a. [Eog. brass ; -y.] 

1. Lit. : Reeembling brass. 

“The part In which they lie 1* near Mack, with 
some spark* of * bratty pyrites in It”— Woodward, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Hard as brass ; unfeeling. 

" Losses, 

Enow to proas a royal merchant down, 

And pluck commiseration of hi* state 
From bratty bosom*, and rough hearts of flint." 

Shakctp. : J isr. of Venice, iv. 1. 

(2) Impudent 

br&s'-sy; bres-sie, s. ICf. Eng. trassc.) A 
flah, the common wrasse ( CretiUdbrus Tinea). 
(Scotch.) 

4 br5st, * braste, * brasten, * bra3tyn, 

v. [Burst, r.J To burst. (Prompt. Parv.) 

" But with that perdng noise flew open quite, or brast." 

Sponsor: P. Q.,L vliL 4. 

" Mycht nane hehald his face. 

The fjrie sparkia brasthig from his ene.” 

Doug. : Virgil, 399, 4k 

* br&st, pa, par. & a. [Burst, pa. par.] 

" ’Mid wounds, nad clinging darts, and lance* bratt. 
And foe* dlaabled in the brutal fray.” 

Byron: Childe Harold, L 78. 

* brastle, V.i. [A.S. brastlian, barstlian; M. 
H. Ger. brastcln = to crack, crackle.] To 
crack, to make a crackling noise, to be broken. 

"Seelde* brattleden, belme* tohelden."— Layamon, 
UL 91 

• brast-ynge, pr. par. [Brast, v.) (Gaw. 
Jjoug. f 39.) 

•bra’-sy-ere, s. [Brazier (2).] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

4 bra'-syle, s. [Brazil (l).] (Prompt. Parv.) 

• bra'-^yn, ;*t. par . & a. [Brazen.] 

brftt (1), * bratt, s. [Wei. &raf = a rag, pina- 
fore ; Gael. brat; Ir. traf = a maatle, cloak.] 

1. A cloak, mantle. 

" Ne had they hut a sbete 
Which that they might wrappen hem in a night. 

And ft bratt to wivlken In by day-light." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 18,347. 

2. An apron, pinafore. (Prorinc. <£ Scotch.) 

•' To inak them bratt, then ye maun toil and spin, 

Ae weJin fa's Rick, ane scads ltsell wi' broe." 

Allan Ramsay: (font. Shepherd. 

3. Clothing generally. (This seems merely 
to be an oblique sense of the same word, ss 
used to deootc an apron which covers the rest 
of ooe's clothes.) (Scotch.) 

'* He ordinarily uses this phrase ns n proverb, that 
he desires no more in the world, but a bit aud ft brat ; 
that u, only as much food nud raiment &s nature 
crave *."— Scotch Preib. Eloq., p. 3C. 

*• Ood hies* your Honours a' your days, 

\V1* *owi« o' knli nud bratt o' claiae." 

Burnt: Earnest Cry and Prayer. 

4. Scum. It does not necessarily signify re- 
fuse ; but is also applied to the cream which 
rises from milk, especially of what is called a 
sour cogue, or the floatings of boiled whey. 

*• Brat, n cover or ncurf."— Acc., xv. A N. 

^ The bit and the brat : Food end raiment. 
(Scotch.) 

br&t (2), s. [Etym. doubtful. Said by some 
to be the enmo as brat (1), but probably tho 
same as brood.) 

L Literally: 

1. A child, originally not used contemptu- 
ously. 

" O Israel 1 0 household of the Lord ! 

O Ahrahn in'* bratt / O brood of blessed seed 1 
O chosen sheep that loved the Lord Indeed 1" 

Guta/lgne: Do PrqfundU. 

*'I shall live to see the invisible lady, to whom I 
was obliged, and whom I never beheld since she wua n 
brut Id hanging sleeves ."— Sic ft. 

2. A child, said contcmptuousl)*. 

** Tills brat is mine of mine : 

Hence with it, sad, together with the daiu. 
Commit them to the lire.'" 

ShaJvcsp.: Winter's Tale, IL A 
** I give command to kill or save. 

Can grant ten thousand pounds a year. 

Aud make a beggar's brat n peer." Swi/L 

3. The young of any animal ; offspring 

••Jupiter summoned all the bird* and beasts before 
nun, with their ftrounnd little one*, to see which of 
thorn had the i^sttlost Ohihlren ."— L Ettranye. 

II. Figuratively : OtfaprlDg, produce. 

••The two late conspiracies were the brau and off- 
spring of two contrary factious.” — South. 

br&t (3), s. [Etymol. doubtful. Possibly a 
shortened form of traffics.] 


In Coal-mining : A thin stratum of a coarse 
mixture of coal and carbonate of lime or 
pyrites, frequeotly found lying et the roof of 
a seam of coal. 

* br&t 9 h-art, s. [The same as Bracrell 
(q.v.), or formed direct from Fr. brachc = a 
hound.] A whelp ; the young of ao animal. 

*• That hr at chart in a buaae was bom ; 

They faud a monster ou the mom, 

War faced than n cat" 

* MmUgomerie: Wat ton' t Coll., UL 11 

* brAt 9 h'-oi, s. [A dirain, formation from 
Brake, s. (q.v.).] The husks or refuse of flax. 
(Scotch.) 

*• She could not help expressing her unfeigned pity 
for the Low Ian fieri, whom, what are called flax-mills 
Mid fulling-mills. precluded from Allthesocinl delights 
of beating and ekutching, the blaze of ft bratchel, and 

. above all, the superlative Joys of a waulking." — Clan- 
Albin, i. 7ft. 77. 

* brat-flll, [In Sw. brdddful — brimful, 
from bradd = a brim. O. Eng. bret/ul , brerd- 
ful, from Irerd = brim. Bretful.] Brimful. 

•‘Tilhoor Baepea and heoro Bftlies wereu bratful I- 
crounnet ’ Piers Plow. : A. Prolog., 41. 

* brath, 4 brothe, a. [0. Icel. bradhr = 
impetuous, eager.] Impetuous, hasty, eager, 

*' The riche znaun iss brath and grim me." — Ormulum, 
7184. 

4 bratb, * brathe, s. [O. Icel bradh = vio- 
lenee.] Wrath, fierceness. 

•‘In theftmM of his breth that brennez all thinker. * 
Allit. Poems; Cleanness, 1. 918. 

4 brath' ly, 4 brothe-ly, 4 brotbe'-lycb, 

odv. [Brath.] Eagerly, hastily. 

" Brat hi y thai this werk higftn."— Carter ilundl, 224a 

brat'-tacb. s. [Gael, bratach, bruttach.) A 
banner, a flag, an ensign, colours. 

"It Is natural I should like tho Rutbvens. the Lind- 
says. the Ogilvys, the Oliphants. and so rnaDy others of 
our hi «ve and noble neighbours, who are sheathed In 
steel of my making, like so in any Paladins, better than 
those naked, suatchiag mountaineers, who ore ever 
doing us wrong, especiafly since Do five of each clau have 
a ru*ty shirt of mail as old as their brattuch."— Scott : 
Pair it aid of Perth, ch. vi. 

brat'-tl9©, s. [0. Eng. bretage, bretasce, bru- 
taske , Acc. ; O. Fr. brctesche = a wooden out- 
work.] [Buttress, Brettice, Bretasce.] 



Mining. A planking on the inside of a mine 
abaft or gallery. 

*• As everybody knows by this time, the workings of 
the Hartley Mine were reached by a single shaft, tho 
diameter of which woa 12ft. For purposes of ventilar 
tlou this was divided Into two equal parts by » wooden 
partition, called In mining language a brattice, which 
rrm down it from top to bottom."— Timet, Jan. 28, lb62. 

brat-tiding, s. [Brattice, s.] 

1. The act or operation of putting up brat- 
tices. 

2. Brattice-work, brattices. 

*' A telegraphic message, sent last nlcht to 77 m T'Oum, 
stated that a fail in tho thnfton Saturday night had 
prevented tho sinkers going nit with the removal of the 
ruins of the bratticing."— Tunes, Jan. 21, 1*62. 

br&t-tish-iiig, j. [Brattice, s ) Brattice 
work ; a crest of opeu carved work on the top 
of a shrine. 

• brAt-tle, 4 brat tyl, v.i. [Probably 
onomatopuiic : as rattle (q.v.), but compare 
brastle above.] 

1. To make a clashing or clattering noise ; 
to run tumultuously. 

" Branehls bmttlyng , and blniknyt schew the hmyla 
M'lth hirstU hank of wagyand wyudll utmyls." 

hong } Virgil. 2*'l, 2*. 

2. To advance rapidly, making a noise with 
the feet 

" Daft la*»ie, when we*rv nakcil, whaFll ye say, 

Olff our twa herds come ftniMflu^down the brae. 
And see u» saoT" A* < iruay .« Ponns, IL 76. 


brAt-tle, 4 brat -tyl, s. [Brattle, v.) 

1. A clattering noise, as that made by the 
feet of horses, when prancing, or moving 
rapidly. (Rudd.) 

" Now by the time that they ft piece had ta'en. 

Ail in a brattls to the gate are gone." 

Host : It denote, p. 96. 
"Thou need ua start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle." 

Burnt : To a Mouse. 

2. Ilurry ; rapid motion of any kind. 

“Bauld Bess flew till liiio wi‘ a brattle, 

Aud spite of his teeth held him 

Close by the craig." Ramsay : Poems, L **L 

3. A short race. 

"Tho raw’ ilroop-rumpl't, huater cattle, 

Might ftihllns waurt thee for a brattle : 

But sax Scotch miles thou try't tberr mettle, 
An' gar't them whaizle." 

Burnt : Auld Farmer s Salutation. 

4. Fury ; violent attack. 

**0r silly sheep, wlm hide this brattle 
O' winter war. 

And through the drift, deep-loiring sprattle. 
Beneath a scaur.' 

Burnt : Winter Eight. 

* bratt-liAg, pa. par. & a. [Brattle, v.] 
Noisy ; creating a noise. 

"A brattlin hand unhappily 
Drave by him wi' a moner. 

And he«la-o'er-gou*iie coupit he." 
Chrittmas Su ing, Skinner’s Mite. Poet., p. 117. 

* brau'-i-tie, s. [Bravitv.] 

L A ahuw, a pageant. 

"All curious pastime* and conaalt* 

Cud be i mag mat be man, 

Wes to be sene on Edinburgh gait*. 

Fra time that bmultie began.' 

Buret; Entry Q. Anne. Watson's ColL, il A 

2. Finery in dress or appearaoce. 

"Syne she beheld one heuinly sicht, 

Of Nymphs who supit nectar cauld ; 

Whufs brauities can scarce be tauld.” 

Bur el : Entry Q. Antie, Watsons Coll., IL 7. 

* braul, 4 brawl, s. [0. Fr. &ra7W?c = a 
totter, swing, shake, sliocke . . . also a 
brawle or daunce.” (CotgraveJ Branoill, s.) 
A kind of dance. 

" It vos one celest recreation to behold tber lycbt 
lopene, galmoudlug. stoudlmg bakuart aud forduart, 
daus&nd b:ise dansia, pauuaus, galyardis, turdioue, 
braulis aud branglla, hufibne, vitnt mony vthir lycbt 
dansia, the quhilk are oner prolixt to be rehersit,"— 
Compl &, p. 102. 

•• Meustrel, blsw up one 6r«icf of France ; 

Let se quba huhbils i»cst.'' 

Lyndsay: S. P. Repr., il SOL 
*• Moth. Will you win your love with a French brawl / 
Ann. How meanest thou, brawling in French? " 

Shaketp. : L, L. Lost, UL L 

4 braun, s. IBrawn.] 

4 braunche, 4 brawnebe, s. [Branch.] 

4 braunched, a. [Branch, s.) 

" Britunched os a tree, 6runcAu .“ — Pats grave. 

4 braunchi, 4 brauneby, a. [Branchy.] 

4 braun dise, v.i. [Brandish, v .] Tvi fling 
or prance about (as a horse). 

" That hee naa loose in no liiue lude* to gTeene, 

To byte no to braundlta ne to break m> wove*,* 
Alitaunder led. Skeat), 1121-22. 

braun - lte (au as <fiV), s. [From Mr. Braun, 
of Gotha. (iJaiia.)] 

Min. : A native sesquloxldc of maoganese, 
Mn 2 Oj. It is crystallised or massive, in the 
former ease tetragonal. Hardness, 6 -65 ; sp. 
gr., 4*75 — 4*S2 ; lustre, sub- metallic colour, 
and streak dark brownish black. Compos. . 
Protoxide of manganese, S6*95 ; oxygen, S*0S 
— 9*S5 ; baryta, 0*24 — 2 25; silica,’ a trace, 
S'63 ; nud water, 0*95— 1 *00. 

4 brausb-lo, a. [Brashy, a.] Stonny. 

bra-va'-do, bra-va'-do, 4 bra-vade', <t 

[Sp. A ltal. bntnu/u ; Fr. bravade.'] [Brave.] 
An insolent menace ; detlaoco ; boastful be- 
haviour. 

"The steward departed without replying to this 
ftriieodc, utlierwlxe than hy a dark look ol scorn." — 
Scott : Abbot, ch. xvxl. 

*'Th* English were impatient to fall on. Rut their 
general had made uuhla'mlnd, ami was not to bo moved 
By the 6rur«do«w of the eiieiuy <«r by the murmurs of 
hi* own wiidieni " — Maoutlay : Hist. Eng., ch. liL 

bravo (Eng.), brave, braw, bra (Scotch), 
a. [Fr. brave — brave, fine, gay; compare 
Gad. brtagh — flue.] 

1. Daring, courageous, high-spirited, fearless. 

** Non* hut the braes dosorve the fair." 

Drydcn: Alexander's Fe.ssf, L 15. 

** Rest witli the ftmec, whoee name* belong 
To tho high sanctity of song l" 

Remans ; H'aWacc'i Inroeation to Bruce. 

2. Gallant, noble. 

"I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 

Anil wear my dagger with a braver grace." 

shaketp, ; Mi-r. of Ven., Hi i. 


boil, bo^; p6iit t J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; orpcct, Xenophon, eyist. -Ing, 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, sion = shun ; -(Ion, -sion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -tie, Ac, = b^l, t^L. 
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" And -where full m any & ftrare tree stood. 

That used to spread Its boughs and ring." 

Wordruvrth : White Doe of Ry 1st one, viL 

3L Showy, grand, gaudy, gay. 

•* Rings put upon his fingers. 

And brave attendants near him when he wakes; 
Would not the beggar then forget himself * ’ 

Shakesp. : Tam . the Shrew, Induct., L 
“ Nearer and nearer as they bear. 

Spears, pikes, and axes flash in air. 

Now might you see the tartans fcrore. 

And plaids and plumage dauce and wave." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iL 1«. 

4. Excellent, fine. (It appears to be used 
eimply to express excellence or pre-eminence 
in any point or quality in men or things.) 

•* Cel. O that's a brave man. he writes brave verses, 
speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and hreaks 
them hrevely, quite traverse, athwart the heart of his 
lover, as a puisny tlltcr, that spurs his horse but on 
one side, breaks his staff like a noble goose : but all's 
brave that youth mounts, and folly guides. Who 
comes here l— Shakesp. : At Ton Like It, iii- 4. 

5. Handsome. 

“A son was lx>m to him called Abaolom, who was the 
bravest man perhaps in the world he was a man of 
the greatest perfection from the crown of his head 
onto the sole of his toot,"— Dickson : Sermons, p. 109. 

6. Pleasant, agreeable. 

" O Peggy, diuna eay me ns : 

But grant to me the treasure 
Of love - * return : 'tis unka bra.'. 

When Lika thing yields pleasure." 

A. Sicol : Poems, 1739, p. 27. 
"'A fine evening, sir.' was Edward's salutation ; 
’ Ow, ay, sir. 'ee bra: night,’ replied the lieutenant, in 
broad scotch of the moat vulgar description.”— Scott : 
Waverley', ch. xxxix. 

7. Stout, able-bodied. 

** Five bonnie lasses round their table. 

And seven braw fellows, stout an' able." 

Burnt : A Dedication to Garin Hamilton. 

8. In Scotch: Often used intensively, some- 
times as a superlative, when jomed by the 
copula to another word, whether adjective or 
adverb ; as, braw and able , abundantly able 
for any work or undertaking ; braw and wed, 
in good health ; braw and soon, in full time, 
&c. &c. 

** Bydby, Deist day. when noon comes on. appears, 

And Linay, what he could, his courage cheers ; 
Look'd braw and cauty, whan she came in by. 

And says, Twice welcome. Bydby, here the day." 

Rots: Helenore, p. 50. (Jamie ton.) 

T A word which came originally from the 
Romance languages, enteriog English in the 
16th century, while the corresponding term 
in. German, brav, entered that language in the 
17th century. (From the Select Glossary , p. 24.) 

brave, s. [Brave, a.] 

I. A brave person, a rhief. (Used especially 
amongst the Indians of North America.) 

"Came to parley with Stan dish, and offer him furs as 
a preseut : 

Friendship was in their looks, hnt in their hearts 
there was hatred. 

Braves of the tribe were these, and brothers gigantic 
in stature." Longfellow : Mile* Standish, vii 

* 2. A hectoring, bullying fellow. 

" Hot fcrures like thee may fight, hut know not well 
To manage this, the last great stake." Dry den. 

* 3. A boast, brag, challenge, defiance. 

" And so in this to bear me down with braves, 

Tis not the difference of a year or two. ” 

Shakes p. ; Tit. And., it i. 

*4. Bravado. 

" To call my lord maior knave : 

Besides, too, in a brave." 

Wirt# Recreation, 1654. 

brave, v.t. & i. [BaavE, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. To defy, challenge, dare, set at defiance. 

(1) Of persons. 

••Sure I shall sec yon heaps of Trojan* kill'd. 

Rise from the shades, and frrare me on the field." 

Pope . Homer's Iliad, bk. XXL. L 64. 65. 

(2) Of things personified. 

M Where braving angry winter’s storms. 

The lofty Ochils rise." 

Burns: Where Braving Angry Winter's Storms. 

" But no man had in larger measure that evil courage 
which braves and even courts disgust and hatred. 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

* 2. To risk, veoture on. 

** lo heaving arms against thy sovereign." 

Shakesp. : King Riaucrd II., iL 3. 

* (1) To present a boastful show of. 

•’Both particular persous and factions are apt enough 
to fiatter themselves, or. at least, to brave that which 
they believe nof— Bacon. 

* (2) To make fine or showy, to adorn, set off. 

*• Gru. Face not me : thou hast braved many men : 
brave not me ; I will neither be faced nor braved. I 
•av unto thee. I hid thy master cut out the gown, hut 
I did not hid him cut it to pieces. Ergo, thou lieat"— 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shreic, iv. 3. 

* (3) To give courage to, encourage. 

B. Intransitive : To swagger about, show off. 

"As at Troy most dastards of the G re ekes 
Lid ftrace about the corpea of Hector colde." 

Spenser : Ruines of Rome. 


H Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to brave, to defy, to dare , and to chal- 
lenge : — " We brave things ; we dare and chal- 
lenge persons; we defy persons or their ac- 
tions ; the sailor braves the tempestuous ocean, 
and very often braves death itself in its most 
terrific form ; he dares the enemy whom he 
meets to the engagement ; he defies all his 
boastings and vain threats. . . . Brave and 
defy are dispositions of mind which display 
themselves in the conduct ; dar«*and challenge 
are modes of action : we brave a storm by 
meeting its violence, and bearing it down with 
superior force ; we defy the malice of our 
enemies hy pursuing that line of conduct 
which is most calculated to increase its bitter- 
ness. To brave conveys the idea of a direct 
and personal application of force to force ; 
defying is carried on by a more indirect and 
circuitous mode of procedure.; men brave the 
dangers which threaten them with evil ; they 
defy the angry will which is set up to do them 
harm. To dare and challenge are both direct 
and personal ; but the former coosists either 
of actious, words, or looks ; the latter of 
words ooly. . . . Daring arises from our coo- 
tempt of others ; challenging arises from a 
high opinioo of ourselves ; the former is 
mostly accompanied with unbecoming expres- 
sions of disrespect as well as aggravation ; the 
latter is mostly divested of all angry per- 
sonality. . . . We dare only to acts of vio- 
lence ; we challenge to any kind of contest in 
which the skill or the power of the parties 
are to be tried.’* (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

braved, pa. par. & cl [Ba.vvE, v .] 

brave *-ly, adv. [Eng. brave ; -ly.] 

1. In a good sense : In a brave manner ; 
courageously, valiantly, nobly. 

" Record it with your high aod worthy deeds ; 

Twu bravely done, if you bethink you of it" 

Shakesp. ; Much Ado about A’o thing, v. L 
** Godo they are. bravely, though misled. 

With a dear father at their head ! " 

Wordsworth : White Doe of Ry 1st one, c. 2. 

2. In a bad sense : 

* (1) Ostentatiously, defiantly. 

"... broke forth m a courageous couplet or two 
upon Sir Richard Blackmore ; he has printed it with 
his name to it, and bravely assigns no other reason, 
than that the said Sir Richard has abused Dr. Swift" 
—Pope : Letter to Jervas (1716.) 

* (2) Gaudily, finely, gaily. 

"And ehe . . . decked her selfe bravely to allure the 
eyes of all men that should see her."— Judith x. 4. 

t brave -ness, s. [Eng. brave ; -ness.] The 
quality of being brave ; braver}’. 


brav-er-y, * bra v-er-ie, «. [Eng. brave; 
-ry. Ft. b ra verie. ] 

L Literally : 

I. In a good sense: The quality of being 
brave ; courage, valour, high spirit, fearless- 
ness. 


" Juba, to all the bravery of a hero. 

Adds softest love, and more than female sweetnesa’ 
Addison. 

2. In a bad sense : 


* (1) The act of braving, bravado ; false as- 
sumption of real bravery, 

“In which time one Tait, a follower of Cesford, who 
as then was of the Lord’s party, came forth in a 
bravery, and called to the opposite horsemen, asking 
if any of them had courage to break a lance for his 
mistress ; . . Spotswood , p. 237. 

"Some of his soldiers, however, who observed him 
closely, whispered that all his bravery was put on.’ — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. xviiL 

* (2) Showiness, gaudinesa, splendour. 

"If he [the good yeoman] chance to appear in clothes 
above hie rank, it is to grace some creat man with hri 
service, and then he hlusheth at nis own bravery."— 
Fuller: Holy State, hk. iL, ch. IS. 

"... there the Ionians, with their wives and 
children, and all their bravery, congregated periodi- 
cally from their different cities to glorify nun."— 
Grots • Hitt, of Greece 11346), voL L, pt L, ch L, p 62. 

* (3) Ostentation, show. 

" I'll court his favours ; 

But. sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion." 

Shake tp. ; Hamlet, v. 2. 

“ Let princes choose ministers mors sensible of duty 
than of risiug. and such as love hue in ess rather upon 
conscience than npon bravery."— Bacon. 

* (4) Fine dress. 

"... my estate. I wot not how, hath of late been 
somewhat insufficient to maintain the expense of 
those braveries, wherewith it is incumbent on us, who 
are chosen and selected spirits, to distinguish ourselves 
from the vulgar." — Scott : Monat'ery. ch. xvi 

* (5) A showy person. 

*‘ A man that is the bravery of his age."— Beau mo nt 
A Fletcher. 

IL Fig. : Applied to fine diction or ornate 
language. 


"In the vresent cause, we must not be pleased or 
put off with the huskry or bravery of language.— 
Clothed and adorned with the husk and bravery of 
beautiful and big words.”— M' Ward .• Contending*, 
PP. 324, 358. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between bravery, 
courage, and valour : — “ Bravery lies in the 
blood ; courage lies in the mind : the latter 
depends on the reason ; the former on the 
physical temperament : the first is a species 
of instinct ; the second ia a virtue : a mao is 
brave in proportion as he is without thought ; 
he has courage in proportion as he reasons or 
reflects. Bravery seems to be something in- 
voluntary, a mechanical movement that does 
not depend on one’s self; courage requires 
conviction, and gathers strength by delay ; it 
is a noble and lofty sentiment ; the force of 
example, the charms of music, the fury and 
tumult of battle, the desperation of the con- 
flict, will make cowards brave ; the courage- 
ous man waots no other incentives than what 
hia own mind suggests. , , . It is as possible 
for a mao to have courage without bravery as 
to have bravery without courage: Cicero be- 
trayed his want of bravery whea he sought to 
shelter himself against the attacks of Cata- 
lioe ; he displayed his courage when he laid 
open the treasonable purposes of this con- 
spirator to the whole senate, and charged him 
to his face with the crimes of which he knew 
him to be guilty. Valour is a higher quality 
than either bravery or courage, and seems to 
partake of the grand characteristics of both ; 
it combines the fire of bravery with the deter- 
mination and firmness of courage : bravery is 
most fitted for the soldier and all who receive 
orders ; com rage is most adapted for the gene- 
ra] and all who give commands ; valour for 
the leader and framer of enterprises, and all 
who carry great projects into execution : 
bravery requires to be guided ; courage is 
equally fitted to command or obey; valour 
directs and executes. Bravery has most rela- 
tion to danger ; courage and valour include in 
them a particular reference to action : the 
brave man exposes himself; the courageous 
mao advances to the scene of action which is 
before him ; the valiant man seeks for occa- 
sions to act. The three hundred Spartans 
who defended Thermopyle were brave. So- 
crates drinking the hemlock, Regulus return- 
ing to Carthage, Titus tearing himself from 
the anus of the weeping Berenice, Alfred the 
Great going into the camp of the Danes, were 
courageous. Hercules destroying monsters, 
Perseus delivering Andromeda, Achilles run- 
ning to the ramparts of Troy, and the knights 
of more modem date who have gone in quest 
of extraordicaiy adventures, are all entitled 
to the peculiar appellation of valiant." 
( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* bravoing, pr. par., a., & s. [Brave, u] 

t A. A B. As pr. par. & participial aAj . ; 1q 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

" B&rbaros&a sent a braving letter to Sal.vlin, . . 
—Fuller : Holy War, hk. v.. ch. 13. 

" The Florentines and Senoys are by the ear* ; 
Have fought with equal fortune, and con tin oe 
A braving war." 

Shakesp. „• AW* Well that Ends Well, L 1 

* C# As substantive : Bravado, boast, show. 
" With so prond a strain of threats and hearings. * 
Chapman 

* brav-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. braving , a. ; -ly.] 
In a braving manner ; defiantly. 

" Bravingly, in your epistle to Sir Edward Hobtay, 
you end thus.” — Sheldon : Miracle* of Antichrist, p. 49. 

* bravi-ty, * brav-i-tic, s. [Old Fr. 

bravete.] 

1 . In a good sense : Courage ; bravery. 

"Let us pat on courage in thir sad times; hrava 

times for the chosen soldiers of Jesus Christ to shew 
their courage into; offering brave opportunities for 
shewing forth the bravity of spirit in suffering."— Ja. 
Wclwood's Letter, Walker’s Remark. Past., pu 2 3. 

2. In a bad sense : An outward show ; pomp. 

bra -vo (I), s. [ItaL bravo.] A bandit, an out- 
law, an assassin. 

"For boldness like the braroes and banditti, is 
seldom employed, hut npon desperate services." — Go- 
vernment of the Tongue 

“The bravo was sent to the Tower." — Macau toy ; 
Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

^ At first, while as yet not naturalised, it 
had the plural braid. 

“ Hired fencers, called brad. . . .* — Morison : 
Itinerary, pt. 2.. p. 25. ( Trench : On some Def. in our 
Eng. Diet., p. 29.) 

Nares has the plural bra voes. 

bra -vd (2), s. [Bravo, interj.] A cheer, a 
hurrah. 


&te, lUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
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bra'-VO, in ter j. [Ital. bravo (ra.), fcrara (f.) = 
brave.] Excellently I well or bravely done 1 
Music; Well or bravely doae. An exclama- 
tion of applause, which from Italy its native 
land has made way into this country. For a 
female performer (according to Italian usage) 
It should be brava, and for more than one 
performer bravi, 

bra-vu'-ra, s. & a. [Ital. bravura; Fr. bra - 
v ourc= sp'irit, bravery.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit. In music: An air requiring great 
ekill and spirit in its execution, each syllable 
being divided into several notes. It is distin- 
guished from a simple melody by the intro- 
duction of florid passages. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 
A style of both music and execution designed 
to task the abilities of the artist. (Grove.) 

" The duet In which Mary obtain* the King'* pro- 
mise to befriend Clifford contains a bravura for Mias 
Pyne which is very pleasing. . . Sat. Review, Dec. 
It. IS6L 

2. Fig. : A lively display. 

*'. . . and yon, I, and a few others, who have wit- 
nessed bis (Coleridge's) grand bravurasol display, were 
to have the usual fortune of ghost-seers, . . ."—Da 
Quincey : Work* (ed. 1863), vol. lL. p. 60. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to or connected 
with the execution of a bravura. 

”H1* bravura powers are of the most surprising 
sort, and as a concerto player he has an aplomb and 
Hre almost phenomenal- " — CornhUl Mag., Jan., 1867, 
p. 35. 

braw, bra', a. [Brave, a.] 

braw-warld, a. (Scotch.) Showy, g3udy. 

. . these fine gallant*, with their golden chains 
and looped-up bonnets, with braw-warld dye* and 
devices on them."— Scott : Quentin Durward, ch. iiL 

•braw -den, pa. par. [Broider.] Em- 
broidered. 

• braw’ der-er, $. [Broiderer.] An em- 
broiderer. 

• braw-en, pa . par. [A.S. browen, pa. par. of 
breowan = to cook, brew (?).] Cooked. 

" For fault of cattle, corn and gerse, 

Your banquets of most nohtlity 
Dear of the dog brawm in the Merec." 
7»ofu»irt'j FI </ring, Wat tan* Coll., iiL 9, 10. 

brawl, * brail, * brawl - yn, v.i. & t. 

[Brawl, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

' 1. To be in or fall into confusion. 

M The Erie with that, that fecht&nd was, 

Quhen he hys fay is saw brawland sua. 

In by apon thaim gan he ga." 

Barbour, xil. 132. M3. 

2. To quarrel noisily and tumultuously. 

" What uedys the to brail* .“ 

Toumeley My ft., p. 150. 

** Brawlyn', orstrywen*. Lltiga.jurgo, Quere plura 
in stry ven."— Prompt. Parv. 

*3, To contend, to strive. 

*• Aganys him to brawls . . 

Barbour: The Bruce fed. Skcut). L 57S. 

4. To create a disturbance, especially in 
any consecrated ground or building. [Brawl- 
i Mo, C. 2.] 

t 5. Of running water, to make a noise, to 
babble. 

“ As be lay along 

Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upou Ibe hrook that bra irf* along this wood." 

Shaketp. : At You Like It. H. 1. 

•' So through the Plymouth woods John Aldeu went on 
his errand, 

Crossing the brook ut the ford, where it brawled over 
pebble and shallow." 

Longfellow: Miles Standish. tlL 

* B. Reflexive : To boast, brag, show off. 

*' Evers ware the* Bretons tarnggera of olde ! 

Loo ! how he brawlei hyme for hys hryghto wedes." 

Morte Arthnre, 1,849. 

• C. Trans . ; To cry or clamour down, over- 
power by uoise. 

•' Their tiering cannon charged to the mouths. 

TUI their soul-fearing clamours have brawl'd dowu 
The Unity ribs of this contemptuous city " 

Shaketp. : K. John, li. 1. 

brawl (1), a. [Etym. uncertain ; Wei. brawl , 
brnl =s n boast ; brotio — to boast, vaunt ; bra - 
gul = to vociferate ; Dut. brallen = to brag, 
boast; Dan. bridle = to prattle, jabber. Pro- 
bably feroici is a frequentative of brag (NAeaf).] 
A noisy quarrel, a disturbance, a tumult. 

He fllideth, tlial controversies thereby are made 
but bra wit ; ami therefore wisheth, that lu some inwlul 
a^seiuldy of churches, all these strifes may be decided." 
ltaaker. 

" .... In » moment a brawl Itegnn In th« crowd, 
none could say how or when?."— Macaulay : Ul*t. Ena., 
ch. xiiL 

brawl (2), *. [O. Eng. bran gill, hranl; Fr. bra rile: 

O. Fr. bra lisle, from bransler = to totter ; 


Mod. Fr. branter.] An old round dance in 
which the performers joined hands in a circle ; 
a country dance. [Braul.] 

" Then first of all he doth demonstrate plain 

The motions seven that are in nature found. 

Upward and downward, forth, and back again. 

To this side, and to that, and turning round ; 

Whoreof a thousand brawl* he doth compound. 

Which he doth teach unto the multitude. 

And ever with « turn they must conclode." 

Sir John Davies : Orchestra (1607), 

•' "Tla a French bra wl. an apish Imitation 
Of what you really perform in battle." 

Musstngar: Picture, iLl. 

• brawl (3), * broil, * brole, • brol, s. 

[Low Lat. brollus, brolla.’] A child, progeay. 

"The leeste ftrof of bis blood," 

Langtand : Pie rs Plow., 1,767. 

" And for the delight thou tak'st In beggars 
And their brawl*." Jovial Crew (O. PL), x. 357, 

torawl’-er, * brawl-ore, s. [Eng. brawl: 
-er.] One who brawls, a noisy wrangler, a 
quarrelsome fellow. 

"Brawler*. Litigator, lit igiorut, j urgotus. ' Prom pt . 
Parv. 

“ To ai>eak evil of no man. to be no brawler*, hut 
gentle, showing all meekness unto all men." — Titu* 
iiL 2. 

brawl -lAg, pr. par., a., & s. [Brawl, v.] 

A. B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: Iu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

" It Is better to dwell in a corner of the house-top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide house. 1 *— 
Prov. xxv, 24. 

“ Whether in after life retired 
From brawling storms.” 

Tennyton : Ode to Memory. 

C„ As Jttfcfanlive ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : Noisy or tumultuous wrang- 
ling, a disturbance. 

** Brawlynga. Jurgium, litigium.”— Prompt. Parv. 

*' She troubled was, alas 1 that It might be. 

With tedious brawling* of her pareute dear." 

Sidney. 

2. Law : The offence of quarrelling or creat- 
ing a disturbance in a church or churchyard, 
or of behaving riotously, indecently, or vio- 
lently in any certified place of worship. By 
18 and 19 Viet., c. SI, it is punishable by a 
fine not exceeding £5, or imprisonment for any 
period not beyond two months. (I Vharton.) 

t brawl'-ifig-ly, adv. [Brawling, a.] la a 
brawling or quarrelsome manner. 

braw-lit, pa. par. or a. [Etym. unknown, 
but possibly a misprint for brawdit = em- 
broidered.] Perhaps marbled, mixed, or parti- 
coloured. 

" Rot yo your wyfe and baima can tak na rest. 
Without ye counterfeit the worth yest 
Buft brawlit hois, coit, dowhiet, sark and acho. 
Your wyfe and bairns conform rnon be tbairto. 

L. Scotland'* Lament, foL 7a 

braw -ly, braw’ lie, adv. (Scotch.) [Brave- 
ly.] Excellently, very well, 

. . the hrlgg owtr Warroek burn is safe eneugh, 
if he baud to the right aide. But then there's Heavte- 
side-hrae, that's Just a murder for pest-cattle — but 
Jock kens the road brawly.” — Scott : Guy Mannering, 
ch. xi. 

“ But Tam kenn'd what was what fu’ brawlie; 
There was as winsome wench and walie." 

Burns : Tam O' Sharper. 

brawn, * braun, *braune, *brawne, s. 

[O. Fr. braon = n slice of flesh : O. H. Ger. 
brdtn, prato, accus. brdton ; M. H. Ger. brate 
= a piece of flesh; 0. H. Ger. pratan ; Ger. 
braten =to roast, boil.] 

* 1. Muscle. 

" ftratenc of inannys ieggys or army*. Mu* culm, 
lacertut, pul pa. C. F. — Prompt. Parv. 

" And luuldo a nohlo visage for the noones. 

And formed wed of and of boones.” 

CAuwcer : Legend* of Goode ll'omi’n ; Dido. 

* 2. Muscular strength. 

“ The hoist'rons hands are then of use. when I 
With thla directing head thoae hands apply: 
Brawn without brnhi ia thine." Dryden. 

* 3. It is applied to the arm, the calf of the 
leg, Ac., from their being so muscular. 

" YU. thooht thy braunl* be lyk twa barrow trammis. 

Defeud the, man '* 

i.yndu iy: Il'orJtj (Chaltu. ed.). ii. 193. 

4. The flesh of a boar. 

" Brawn* of a >»re. Ajirlna ''—Prompt. Par v. 

** The Ih<sI age for the Ixmr is fmm two to five years, 
at which Unto it U best to geld him, or sell him fur 
6r<i wui."— Mortimar. 

•; It was also used generally for flesh of any 
animal. 

" Brawn* of a chccun, H. chckcn, P. Pul/* x, C. F." 
— Prompt Parv, 

“Take of cajioiu or heunea. , . f— Liber Cura 

Cocorum, p. 12 

5. The flesh of a boar salted and preserved. 

” Blforu him stunt the &m»m of to* kid su ju" 

Chaucer C. T.. 11,566. 


"(Rirlstmas puddings, brawn, and sbondano* at 
spirituous liquors, . . . — G. Eliot : Silas Mamer. 

* 6. A boar, 

" Brokhrestede as « brawns, with brustil* lul Urge." 

Morte Arthurs, 1,091 

■I The* word still survives in this senae In 
some dialects. 

brawn, v.t. [Brawn, «.] 

* 1, To make muscular, to strengthen. 

"Custom and long continuance In slavery have se 
hardened and brawned their shoulders, [that] the yok* 
doth not wriug them so much."— Fuller ; Holy War 
(1639). p. 178. 

2. To salt or preserve the flesh of a boar. 

* brawn-fall'n, a. Having the muscles 
fallen away ; shrunk in the muscles ; en- 
feebled. 

M The brawn-fall'n arms and tby declining back 
To the sad burthen of tby years shall yeald." 

Drayton : Pattorul*, Eel. S. 

* brawngh ytig, s. [Brandishing.] 

" Brawndyschyuga {bratenchyng, K.) Fiiracfo."— . 
Prompt. Parv. 

* brawn -disb, * brawn -dysch, 
* braundesebe, • braundesebyn, v.t. 

[Brandish.] 

* brawn -dySQh-ynge, s . [Brandishing.] 

'• Brawndyschyuga (br3wnchyng. K.) Yibracio . *— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* brawned, a. [Brawn, s.] Brawny, mus- 
cular. 

" His rawbone armes. whose mighty brawned bowrs 

Were wont to rive steele plat^, and helmets hew. 

Were clene consum'd." Spenser: F. Q., L viLL 4L 

* brawn -er, s. [Eng. brawn ; -er.] A boar 
killed and prepared for the table. 

" Then if you would send up the frraumer's head. 

Sweet rosemary and bays around It spread." 

King 

brawn -i-ness, s. [Eng. brawny ; -ness.] 

1, Literally: The quality of being brawny ; 
muscular strength. 

** He was rather below the middle stature, hot the 
breadth of his shoulders, length and 6raieninc« of his 
arms, . . ."—Scott : Fair Maid of Perth, ch. iL 

2. Figuratively : Applied to the mind — 
strength, force, power. 

"This brawnine ** and insensibility of mind. Is th« 
beat armour against the common evils ind accident* 
of life.*'— Locke. 

brawn -y, a. [Eng. brawn ; -y .] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Muscular, full of muscle; 
strong, hardy. 

*' Whose braumy shoulders, and whose swelling chest, 

And lofty stature, far exceed the rest?" 

Pope : Homer' t Iliad, 111, 291-2. 

“Thither thoftraieny carpenters repair," 

Dryden : Annus Mirabilis, 142. 

2. Med. : For definition see example. 

“The pain fin phlegmonous erysipelas] is severe and 
accompanied with a sensation of burning heat, while 
in consequence of the effusion which takes place an 
the sulicutaneous cellular membrane, the affected 
parts communicate a peculiar feeling, which has been 
expressed by the term brawny.” — Cycl. Pract. Med., 
iL 107. 0 

brawny-built, a. Of muscular build. 

••Broad-hacked, and br,*wny~built lor love's delight" 
Dryden : The Hind and Panther. iiL 

braw£, s. pi. [Bnaw.] Dress ; finery ; show ; 
gaudy apparel. (Scotch.) 

"“Ay. Madge,* said Sharpltlaw, in a coaxing tone; 
•and ye* re dressed out In your braw*, I see; these are 
nut your every days' ciaiths ye have on.*'— Scott: 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, ell. v. 

brax -y, brax c§, br&x -it, bracks, ?. & 

a. [Possibly contracted from A.S. brcvcsrfcnts 
= the “breaking" stekuess, the falling sick- 
ness, epilepsy ; from brcec = broke, pa. tense of 
b recan = to break ; Gael, bragsaidh — bntxy. 
Cf. also A.S. broc — disease, affliction, misery ; 
and GaeL breac s= small-pox.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. A disease in sheep. This term is fre- 
quently applied to totally different disorders, 
but the true braxy is undoubtedly an intes- 
tinal affection, atteuded with diarrhoea and 
retention of the urine. After young sheep 
have been weaned, they are apt to gorge them- 
selves with grass, turnips, Ac.; this produces 
a kind of colic, which usually ends ia death 
Again, when a lean flock of sheep is placed 
suddenly on rich food, or on coarse pasture of 
an Indigestible nature, irritatiou and inflam- 
mation of the bowels set in, and this fre- 
quently proves fatal. In both cases the sheep 
are said to die of braxy. The duration of the 
disease is very short, in some cases terminating 
fatally in twenty-four hours, llilly laud is 
favourable to the production of braxy, and 
he nee we And it far more [»re valent iu the 
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Highlands of Scotland than in any other part 
of the country. The treatment of the disease 
is one of very great difficulty, but it may to a 
certain extent be prevented by regulating the 
animal's diet, aud sheltering the hock during 
severe winter weather. 

. . . braxy or braxlt, or the sloknea* . . . 

Prize Etsay, Ui-jhl Soc,, iii. 340. 

" Many are cut off hy a disease which is here called 
the braze*."— Par. qf Lethnot : Forfar*. Statist. Acc., 
iv. a. 

"Another malady preys upon the sheep here. 
Amour the shepherds it is called the brack*.”— Par. qf 
Barrie, ibid., tv. 242. (Jamieson.) 

«JI Dumb braxy : The dysentery in sheep. 

‘•The dumb braxy . ... la distinguished from 
, elckneM hy the season of the year to which it Apitearj 
and hy dyseutery in the commou form of a bloody 
flux."— Ess. Eight. Soft, iii. 416. [Jamieson.) 

2. A sheep which has died of braxy. 

** While Hlghlandmen hat8 tolls and taxes ; 

While moorlau' herds like guhl fat braxifs." 

Bums: Epistle to 11’iKiam Simpson. 

3. The mutton of such a sheep. 

B. As atf/ecfiw .* Of or belouging to a sheep 
which has died of braxy. 

5 Braxy-mutton : The flesh of a sheep which 
has died of braxy. As the duration of the 
disease is very short, it may be assumed that 
the structures of the body have not been 
affected by it, and that the disease has been 
limited to the intestines. Every part of the 
sheep therefore is eaten, except the liver, the 
kidneys, and the intestines. As to its being 
wholesome food, Mr. J. Willison, one of the 
largest sheep-farmers in Scotland, who has 
had seventy years' experience, says, "In 
flavour braxy resembles grouse or black-game 
more than any food 1 have ever tasted. It is 
wholesome and very digestible, aud io my 
long experience I have never known of any 
man, woman, or child having any disease or 
disorder of the human system from eating 
braxy. It should, however, be well cooked.” 

oray (1). * brayn, *bray-yn (l), v.t. [O. 
Fr. breier , brehier ; Fr. broyer ; (M.H.) Qer. 
brechen = to break small, pound. Cognate 
with A.S. brecan = to break.] 

1. Lit. : 

(1) To pound, or grind small, to beat fine. 

” Brayyn, or stain pyu iu a mortere. Tera. Brnyyn, 
as Laxters her pasty* {brayn, ride in knedying, K.) 
Pinso, L'ath. "—Prompt. Parv. 

"I'll burst him ; I will brnu 
His bones as iu a mortar. ' Chapman. 

* (2) To break hemp or flax with a brake. 

*' 1 bray in a brake, as ineu do hempe. Jt bray*.” — 
Palsgrave. 

2. Fig. : To divide into minute parts ; to 
investigate closely or carefully. 

"... how the savour of the word Is more sweet, 
being 6 rawed, aud more able to uourish, beiug divided 
by preaching, than by only reading proposed."— 
Hooker: Eccl. Pol, bk. v., ch. xxiL, § 12. 

bray (2), brayne, * bray’-yn (2) (Enp.), 
bra (Scotch), v.i. & t. [O. Fr. brnire ; Low 
Lat. irogirc = to bray : bragare = to cry as a 
child. A Celtic word : eoiu par* Welsh brogal 
= to cry out; Gael, bragh = au explosion. 
(Skeat.y] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make aloud, harsh noise, like an ass. 

" Brnyyn in aowndef&ray/M insowndynge, P.) Barrio, 
Cath. “—Prompt. Parv. 

"Doth the wild ass bray when he bath grata T or 
loweth the ax over bis fodder? "—/oft vl. 5. 

2. To make any harsh, discordant noise. 

** Arms on armour clashing, bray'd 
Horrible (Uncord," Milton: P. L., bk. vL. 209. 
"Till the huge holts rolled back, and the loud hinge* 
brayed." 

Scott: The Vision qf Don Roderick , v. 12. 

* 3. To make a noise, cry out. 

"She cried ADd braid * right lowde.*’— Merlin. 

" The horrybie tyrant with blndy mouth sal bra.” 

Doug. : Virgil, xxii. 13. 

B. Transitive: 

1 1. To utter harshly, or loudly. 

"The kettle-drum and trumpet thu« bray out 
The triumph of bit pledge." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4 . 

* 2. To cry out at, to upbraid. 

* 3. To gasp out. 

" BraUs out her latest breath, tod op her eies doth 
seele." Spenser : F. Q , II. L 33. 

* bray (1), s. [Bray (l), t>.] A pestle. 

*’ Bray, or hrakene, baxteri* instrument Pints, 

C. F .'—Prompt. Parv. 


* 2. A noise, crying out. 

" So gret bray, eo gret crleyng.’—A tUaundcr, 2,175. 

f 3. Any harsh, discordant sound. 

" Bolet’rou* untun'd drum*, 

Aud hxrth reeoumUng trumpet*' dreadful bray.” 
Shakesp. : Richard 11., La. 

bray (3), * braye, s. [Brae.] (Scotch.) (Bar- 
bour : The Bruce (ed. Skeat), vi. 77.) 

**0n that tteep&ruy Lord Ouelpbo would not then 
Hazard hit folk.” Fairfax : Tauo, lx. 96. 

* bray (4), s. [In Mid. Eng. fausse braye, from 
Fr. fausse braie = a low rampart encircling 
the body of a place. Cf. also Scotch brac.\ 
[Braie.] 

Fort. : A tower or blockhouse In the out- 
works before the port. 

" Order was glreu that bulwarks, brayt, and walla, 
should be raised lu his castles and stronghold* on the 
tea-tide.”— Ld. Herbert : Hist. K. Henry 17//., pi 28. 

* brayde, j. [Braid, $.] 

'“brayde (1), v.t. [Braid (1), v.] (Sir Gaw. 
and the Gr. Knight (ed. Morris), 1,609.) 

* brayde (2), v.t. [Braid, s.] To upbraid. 

" I brayde or lay the wyte of any faute to a m&na 
charge. Je reproucha." — Palsgrave. 

bray'-er (1), i. [Bray (1), t\] 

]. Ord. Lang. : One who brays or beats in a 
mortar, &c. 

2. Printing: A wooden rauller used on the 
ink- table to temper the ink. 

bray'-er (2), s. [Bray (2), *.] One that brays 

like an ass. 

" * Hold. ' cry'd the queen, ‘A cat-call each thall win ; 

Equal your merits ! equal a* your diu ! 

But that thi* well-disputed game may eud, 

hound forth, my fcrayeri. and the welkin rend." 

Pope : The D unclad, b. IL 

bray-er-a, s. [From Dr. Brayer, a French 
physician* who discovered the valuable quali- 
ties of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rosace®. Bray era anthd- 
mintica is a tree indigeuous to Abyssinia. It 
has been used, not only in that country but 
here, as an anthelmintic, and with good 
effect. It is called Cusso, Cabotz, or Kousso. 

bray -ing (I), *bray-ynge (1), pr. par., a., 
& $. [Bray (1). v-] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: The act of pound- 
ing or grinding small. 

“Brayynge, or ttampynge. Tritura.” — From;*’. 
Parv. 

2. Woollen - manufacture : The process of 
pounding and washing woven cloth in scour- 
ing-stocks, to remove the oil applied prepara- 
tory to carding ; and also soil acquired in the 
course of manufacture. 


bray-ing (2), * bray-ynge (2), 
inde, s. k a. [Bray (2), v.J 
A. As substantive : 


* bray- 


1. The act of making a harsh noise, as of 
an ass. 


" Brayynge yn eowndei Barritus, G.Y”— Prompt. 
Parv. 


2. The harsh noise or bray as of an ass. 

"This bird ia commonly called tlie jackass penguin, 
from its habit, while on shore, of throwing its head 
backwards and making a loud strong* noise, very like 
the braying of an ass.”— Z><mcin .• Voyage round the 
World (ed. 1870), ch. ix.. p. 109. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Making a harsh noise like an ass. 

" For while he spake a braying aat 
Did siug most loud and clear.” 

Cote per: John Gilpin. 

2. Making any harsh noise. 

" The braying trumpet and the hoarser drum. 

Unite iii concert with increased alarms." 

Byron : Elegy on Sewttead Abbey. 


* braying-ropes, s.pl. Part of the har- 
ness of a horse. ( HalliwcU .) 


* brayle, s. [Brail.] 


bray'-mcn, s. pi. [From Scotch bray, tbe 
same as Scotch brae (q.v.).] The name given 
to those who inhabit the southern declivity 
of the Grampian hills. (ScofcA.) (Jamieson.) 


bray (2), a. [Bray (2), u.] 

1. The harsh noise of an ass. 

" Of peace or ease to creature* clad as we. 

Meantime, uoise kills cot Be it Dapple’* bray, 
Or be It cot, or be it whote it may.” 

Coxeper : The Seedless Alarm. 


* brayne (1), v.t. [Brain, v.t.) 

* brayne (2), v.t. k i. IBray (2), v .) 

* brayne, * brayn, * brane, s.ka. [Brain, 
s. & a. ] 


A. Aj swfosfanfire; 

’• ’ Nay, by Ood 1 ' oayde they, ’ thy drynk 1* not good. 
It wolde make mannes brayne to lien In hie hood.' * 
Chaucer: O.T.,b9S-i. 

** Collyn, I *ee, hy thy new taken taelte, 
borne **cred fury hath euricht thy brayne j.” 

Spenser • p.Q. ( r«m) 

B* As adjective : Mad, furious. 

" He waxia brane In furoure belilcal. 

Bo deair os of dedi* marcUL" 

Doug.z Virgil, 898, 1«. 

* brayned, * bray'-n^d, a. [Brain, *.f.) 

* brayne-pSn, s. [Brain-pan.] (Spenser: 
F. Q., VII. vi. 30.) 

* brayn -ing, pr. par. [Braining.] 

* brayn -isshe, a. [Brainish.] 

“ Braynisthe, hedy, follashe, telfa-wylled. 

Palsgrave. 

* brayn'-les, a. [Brainless.] 

“ Braynlet. lncerebrotus.' — Prompt. Parv. 

* brayn-wod, * brayne-wode, a. [O. 

Eag. foray?i, brane = brain, and wod , i code = 
mad.] (O. Eng. & Scotch.) "Brain mad” — 
i.e., mad, furious, in a state of fury. 

"Thau brayde he brayn-u>od and alle hi* hakkea 
reute." lKi7»am of Palerne, 2,096. 

"He swa mackyd, as brayne-wodc, 

Kest fast with the stwmpe the blode 
Io-tU Wllhune Walaya face." 

WynZown, v HL 18, 6L 

v brayn -yd, par. [Brained.] 

" Braynyd, or kyllyd. Excerebratus.” — Prompt, 
Parv. 

* brayn'-jhi, v. t. [Brain, ».] 

** Braynyn' (brayne, P.) Ezccrebro.”— Prompt. Parv 

* brayn'-ynge, pr. par. k s. [Brainino.] 

" Braynynge, or kyUynge. Excerebracto. "—Prompt. 
Parv. 

* brayste, v. t. k i. [Braste.] To burst. (Duk* 

Rounande and Sir Ottncll, 9S6.) 

* bra'-zars, s. pi. [Braserib.] Armour for 
the arms. 

braze, s. [Braise.] A roach. 

braze, v.t. [From forctss, a. In Fr. forascr.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) To flx or solder In with an alloy of brass 
and zinc. 

" If the nut be not to be cast In brass, hut only hath 
» warm brazed into it, this ciceueas is not so absolutely 
necessary, because that worm is first turned up. and 
bowed into the grooves of the spindle; aud you may 
try that before It is brazed ic the uut." — Max on. 

(2) To cover or ornament with brass. 

" Full on the lance a stroke so justly sped. 

That the broad falchloo lopp’d its brazed heat!." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, xvi. 144-5. 

2. Fig. : To harden, to be hardened. 

•*I have so often blushed to acknowledge him. that 
now I am 6 razed to It." — Shaketp. : Ring Lear, L L 
•‘If dAinned custom hath not Graz’d it so. 

That it i* proof aud bulwark against sense." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ilL 4. 

% In tbe Globe edition it is brass'd Instead 
of braz’d. 

bra'-zen, bra'-^en, a. [A.S. brtrsen, bresen 
— (1) brazen, made of brass, (2) strong, power- 
ful. (iiOSlDQrtft.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : Made in whole or In part of brass. 

**. . . inscribed on brazen tahlets . . . "—Lewis t 
Ear. Rom. Hist . (1855), ch. v.. J 7. vol. L, pi 147. 

2. Fig. (chiefly in poetry) : 

(1) Of an instrument resounding likebrass : 
Loud, making noisy clangour. 

" With loud and dissonant clangour 
Echoed the sound of their brazen drum from celling 
aud casement.'* Longfellow: Evangeline, 1 4. 

(2) Of the larynx or M throat ” in a domineer- 
ing man: No more feeling than a trumpet 
would do the nature or effect of the sounds 
which it sends forth. (Contemptuously.) 

" I mourn the pride 

Aod avarice that makes man a wolf to man : 

Hear the faint echo of those &razcn throats. 

By which be apeak* the language of hla lieArt," 
Coir per : The Task, bk. iv. 

(3) Of the sounds sent forth by an instrument 
of brass: Loud, boisterous. 

"Trumpeters. 

With brazm din blast you the city's ear ; 

Make mmgle with your rattling tnbouriues.” 
Bhaketp. : A nt. A Cleop., ir. 8. 

(4) Of the forehead: As unabashed as if 
made of brass ; possessed of effrontery, impu- 
dent, immodest 

"Talbot continued to frequent the court, appeared 
daily with brazm *vut before the priuces* whose 
ruiu he had plottea, . . ." — Macaulay ; Bitt. Eng* 
ch. vL 


f?>e, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
&r, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjnrian. as, oe - e ; ey=a. qa - kw. 
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^ The real adjective brazen is now more 
rarely used than it once was. It is being 
gradually displaced by the Bubstentive brass 
used objectively. The same process is at work 
with golden, betchen, Ac. 

H Scripture & Theology: In the earlier part 
of the Old Testament, brazen , in the authorised 
version, means made of copper ; in some of the 
later purta tt may mean made of bronze. No- 
where, apparently, in the Old Testament does 
it signify made of what we now call “ brass.” 
[Bh Ase.J Counected with the Jewish tabernacle 
and tho worship there offered there were 
“braseu” (or copper) vessels and utensils, as 
" brasen " censers (Nmn. xvl. 39), pots (Lev. vi. 
28), a "grate of network” (Exod. xxvli. 4, 
xxxv. 1G, xxxviii. 4), rings (ibid, xxvii. 4), a 
lover (ibid. xxx. IS). (See also brazen-altar, 
brasen-sea , and ftrusen-serpenf.) 

(1) Brazen age. 

Myth , : The third of the four ages Into which 
history was fancifully divided, each marking a 
oe w atagu in the progress of degeneracy. [Aoe, J 

(2) Brazen altar, brazen altar . 

Jewish worship : (a) Connected with the 
tabernacle : An altar of " shittim wood,” over- 
laid with plates of brass (copper ?). 

(h) Connected with the temple: An altar of 
burnt-offering, all of brass (bronze or copper ?). 

(3) Brazen dish. 

Mining : The standard by which other 
dishes are gauged in England. 

(4) Brazen sea. 

Jewish worship : A large Teservoir or tank nf 
“brass” (bronze or copper?), connected with 
Solomon's temple, containing at the lowest 
estimate about 16,000 gallous. (1 Kings, vit 
20 ; 2 Chrou. iv. 5.) 

(5) Brasen serpent. 

Jewish History and Theology : A serpent of 
“brass” (copper?), placed upon a pole and 
elevated In the eight of the Jewish people In 
the wilderness, that those bitten by fiery ser- 
pents looking 8t it In faith might be cured. 
(Nnm. xxi. 9.) Jesus draws a parallel between 
the lifting up of the serpent (upon a pole) and 
his own lifting up (upon the cross), os the 
object of faith for the attainment of eternal 
life. (John iii. 14, 15.) 

* brazen -browed, a. Having a forehead 
a* io capable of blushing as if it was composed 
of brass ; shameless, impudent. 

•‘Noon-day vices, and braze n-brotoed Iniquities." 

Browne : Chr. S/or. L 35. 

brazen-clawed, a. Having clawa of 
brass, or as capable of inflicting injury as if 
one had such claws, 

N Dernoni produce them doubtless, bmzen-clav/d." 

Cotcper: Reedies i Alarm. 

brazon-coloured, a. 

Of the clouds : Of the colour of brass ; brassy. 

** The cloud* return into the hues of night. 

Save where their brazen-coloured edges strvAk 
The verve "here brighter Tuorna were wont to 
hn.sk." Byron : H eaten and Earth, L 3. 

brazen face, s, An impudent person, 
one incapable of being put to sheme. {Vulgar.) 
** WeU eald, braum-fae* l bold It out." 

hhakesp. : Merry Wives, IT. 1 

brazon faced, a. As incapable of feeling 
abashed or blushing as If the face were of 
brass. 

" What a brazen-faced varlet art thou, to deny thou 
knoweat me J ‘"—Zhakesp. : Lear, 1L 3. 

brazen beadod, a. Having a head or 
top literally of brnsa. 

" O'erthwru-ted with the brazen-headed spear." 

Tennyton: (Enon «. 

brazon-imaged, a. Resembling a brazen 
Image in being manufactured by man. 

“She- wolf* whose brazen-imaqed dug* Impart 
The rollk of conquest yet within the dome." 

Byrun: Child e Harold, lv. 89. 

bra'-zen, v.f. [From 6raj«n, a. (q.v.),] Im- 
pudently to maintain. (Generally followed by 
if ouf, the matter out, or some such expression.) 
" When ! reprimanded him for his tricks, he would 
tvlk snuclly, lye, aud brazen it out," —A rbuthnot. 

i bra -Z£n-ljf, adv. [Eng. brazen ; -ly.) In a 
brazen manner : shamelessly, Impudently. 

**. . the newest FluctllanU' cntwvde . . . which 

br<tzenly c/ipere aIhiuL"— Tim**, 19th Doc., 1S*>. (Anri 
Blind ; The Jews (n Oenminy . ) 

t bra'-zSn nSss, s. [Eng. 6rarea; -new.] 
Tho quality of being brazen. 

* 1. Of being mudo literally nf brass, or of 
appearing like brass. (Johnson.) 


2. Of manifesting brazen impudence. ( John- 
son .) 

bra'-zf-er (1), a. [Brasieh (i).] a paa to 
bold coals. 

bra’-zl-er (2) 
t bra’^ji-er 
* brasyere, s 

[Formed fron 
braze, v., or brass, 
a., with the suffii 
»ier = -er. Cf. giaz< 
ter.] An artificei 
who works it 
brass. 

• Br tuyere. Erari 
Prompt. Parv. 

"The halfpenc 
and farthings 
England, If you 

ehguld eell them to the bra tier, you would not lose 
above a penny La a shilling." — Swift. 

bra zil' (1), bra^f-IT, * bra-ayle, s. & a. 

[Fr. brisil ; said to be from braise = burning 
cinders, the wood called in Fr. brtsil being 
flame-coloured ; perhaps a corr. of the Orieutal 
name of the dye-wood ( N.E.D. ). It Is not de- 
rived fromBrazil.the country in SouthAmerics, 
having had the name, which occurs in Chaucer 
and other writers, before the discovery by 
Europeans of the western continent. The 
reverse process has taken place : the country 
has been called from the wood, not the wood 
from the country.! [Brazil (2).] 

A. As substnntii-e : 

Bot. f Comm., £c. : A kind of wood used for 
dyeing, and extensively imported into England 
from the West Indies. The best qualities of it 
are said to be produced by Coesalpinia cchinala. 
Other kinds are derived from the C. brasiliensis 
and C. crista , The former has timber which 
is elastic, tough, and durable, and which takes 
a fine polish. It is of a fine orange colour, full 
of resin, and yields by infusion a fine, full 
tincture. 

“ Hlin nedeth not his colour for todlea 
With Brasil, ue with gmiu of Portlngal." 

Lines in the MS. of Chaucer s C. T.. in which the Nuns 
Priest * Tale is followed by that of the /Tun. {Tyr white.) 

" Rrasyle. Oaudo, Dice., r el lignum Alezandri- 
num." — Prompt. Pare, (about A D. 1440). 

% Both the foregoing examples are earlier 
than the discovery of Brazil, the country. 
[Bhazil.] 

B. > fad/.: Containing or constituting the 
wood described under A. 

brazil-wood, s . The same as brasil (1) A 
(q.v.) 

Bra-zil' (2), s. & a. [In Sw., Dan. & Ger. 
Brasilien ; Dut. Brasilie ; Fr. Bresil; Sp. & 
Port. Brasil, Brazil ; Ital. Brasilc. From 
brazil (1) (q.v.).] [Brazil-wood.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ceon. : A country which was first sighted by 
the Portuguese Admiral Pedro Alvarez de 
Cabral, on May 3, 1500, some time later be- 
came a Portuguese colony, and ou Oct. 12, 
1S22, was declared an independent State. It 
is situated in the great eastern angle of South 
America, between lat. 4*30' N. and 33°4Q’S., 
and long. 31°49' and 72’ W., aud contains an 
area of about 3,275,326 square milea. 

B. ^3 adj. : Of or belonging to the country 
described under A. 

Brazil-nuts, s. pi. 

Tot., Comm., <C c. : The seeds of a Brazilian 
tree— tho BcrthoUctia exccka. It belongs to 
the order Lceythidacere. The “ nuts or 
seeds nro largely exported from Tara, whence 
they are sometimes called Para-nnts. They 
are eatable, besides which they j’ield on pres- 
auro an oil used by watchmakers aud artists. 

Brazll-tca, s. 

Bot., Comm., cfc. : A tree— the Mate (Ilex 
Varagnayrnsis), the leaves of which are used 
In South America as a substitute for Chinese 
or Indian tea. 

Brazil-wood, s. 

Bot., Comm., <C c. : A name often given to the 
dye-wond braril (1), which occurs In the 
country of Brazil, though It 1 b not from It 
that the unmo was originally derived. [Brazil 
(I), etym., def., &e.j 

brAz-il-ct'-to, *. [In Fr. brlsiletU; Port. 
bmzlletc ; diinin. of bmrif (q.v.).] 

Bot. : An English name of Ciesalplnla, a 


genus of leguminous plants constituting the 
typical ona of the sub-order Caesalpinie®. 
The Narrow-leaved Braziletto, C. sapptin, fur- 
nishes the sappan-wood used in dyeing red. 
[Sappan.] C. stpiarla , the Mysore Thorn, is 
ao spinous that it constitutes an impenetrable 
fence. Hyder All plaoted it around fortified 
. places. It Is a scaudent 6hrub. There are 
other species from the East or West Indies or 
South America. 

brazilletto - wood, a The wood of 
Coesalpinia brasUicnzti. It Is used for cabinet 
work. 

Bra-zil'-I-an, a, &». [In Ger. brazillanlsch : 
Ff. Br^Uien(n.&n.m.\Brisilienne(s. 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to BraziL 

B. As substantive : A native of BraziL 

"Iu the land of the nrarilla7iz.' m — Darwin : Voyage, 
round the World, ecL into, ch. xxi., p. 493. 

bra -Zil-in, s. [From Brazil, and suff. -in,] 
Chem. : A colouring matter, C.22H20O7, found 
in Brazil-wood. It crystallizes m yellow 
prisms, which give a crimsoa colour to a solu- 
tion of ammonia. Braziliu is converted by 
nitric acid into styplinic acid, or trtnitrore- 
aorctn, C S H(N OJMQU),. 

braz'-ing, pr. par.,a.,&*. [Braze, v.) 

A. & B. As present participle <£ participial 
adjective : (See the verb). 

C. As substantive r 

Metal. : The act of soldering together the 
surfaces of iron, copper, brass, &c», with an 
alloy composed of brass and zinc, sometimes 
with the nddition of a little tin or silver. The 
surfaces to be united must be rendered per- 
fectly clean aud bright The alloy, in granular 
form, is usually wetted with ground borax 
and water, dried, the pieces placed in contact 
and exposed to the heat of a clear forge-fire, 
causing the solder to flow between them. 
This may he assisted by the use of a soldering, 
iroo. (Knight.) 

brca9h, •* breathe, * br^he (Eng.\ 
* bracbe (Scotch), s. & a. [A.S. brice, 
bryce, brece, gebrice — a breaking ; Sw, br&cfc 
=:a breach; Dan. br&k; Dut breuk; Ger. 
bruch = a breaking, a rupture; Fr. bris — a 
breaking; brtchc (aee A,, L, 3 d); Sp. & 
Port, brecha; lt-iL breccia . Breccia, Ba ear.] 
A. .ds substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of breaking, or of breaking out 
(l) The act of breaking. 

(a) A materiat thing: 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing cense. 

(ii) Spec. : The breaking of a wave right 
over a vessel. 

(b) Anything immaterial : 

*■ From the possible broach of eneb *n / 

Rob Roy, IutnxL 

" A dellberat# Areock of f*lth ." — Early Rom. IIUL, 
eh. xil. , pt. L, | ia 

(2) The act of breaking out ; an assault. 

" The Lord had made a breach opoa Uxza."— 1 CAroru, 
xil). a 

"Tbl» breach upon klDgty power wAswithoutpre- 
eedcu t Cla rendon. 

2. The state of being broken. 

(1) Gen.: In the foregoing sense. 

M Could uevrr keep these hoy* from church. 

Or tempt them to au hour of Sabbath ftreacA." 

Wordsworth : The Brothers. 

(2) Spec. : Bereavement 

3. That which la broken. Spec . : 

(I) Of things material: 

(a) The shattered portion of a dilapidated 
house ; the ground after an earthquake, or 
anything similar. 

“The prlwta hud not repaired the breaches of tb# 
house. "—3 Kings, xil. 6. 

"Thou brut iuaJo the earth to tremble : thoo hast 
broken it : heal the breaches thereof ; fur It »haketb." 
PstUm, lx. 2. 

(b) A broken limb, or any tiling aimilar. 

•* Breach fur breach, eye for eye, Lxth for tooth."— 
Lev., xxtv. 2a 

t (c) An opening In a coast ; a cliff, or any- 
thing similar. 

“ Till foil he tlaahe* oa the rocky moonda. 

Where. thro'» ihniielMsAnMoA, hUatre un resonnd*." 
Bn ms t Written with a Pencil ; Palls q f Pyers 

(il) A hole, chasm, or rent In n fortification, 
made by battering guns, or anything similar, 
for the purpose of giving entrance to a storm- 
ing pnrty. 



bfil, bfSj^; J6v^l; cat, 90 II, oborus, ^bln, boncli; go, gem; tliln, this; sin, aj; expect* Xonophoa, e^JLst. 

-clan, -tlan = slrnn. - 1 1 o n, -elon = shiin; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, &c. — b?l, del. 
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'•Crowds of sailors and camp followers cams Into 
the city through the breach."— Macaulay : BUt. Eng., 
eh. xvi 

(2) Of things immaterial or nbsfracf : 

(а) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

M A wholesome tongue Is a tree of life : hut perverse- 
ness therein is a breach in the spirit."— Prvv., xv. 4. 

(A) Spec. : Broken frieoflship; difference be- 
tween people mutually alienated ; quarreL 

"To finish it ; that so untimely 6re<rcA 
The IMnce him selfe balfe seemed to offend." 

Spe/uer; F. Q., II. x. 63. 

r The metaphor being that of a broken bone ; 
the expression “ to heal a breach " is common. 

•'The Act of Supremacy would he the means of heal- 
ing the fatal breach which it had caused."— Macaulay : 
Blit. Eng., ch. vL 

*j Rute of bracke : Source of dissension. 
(Scotch . ) 

. than leif ony rute of brachef—Q Afary't 
Lett, to Elizabeth, Jan. 5, 156L [Eeitht BUt., p. 214.) 

II. Laiv: 

1. Eng. Law: 

(1) Breach of close, i.e., of what is enclosed in 
fact or io the eye of the law. The entry into 
another man’s laod. (Blackstone : Comment 
bk. iii. , ch. xii.) 

(2) Breach of covenant: The violation of a 
written agreement. (Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. iii. f ch. ix.) 

(3) Breach of duty : Violation of the duty 
Incumbent upon one rightly to discharge the 
functions imposed upon him by the office or 
trust which he holds. (Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. iii., ch. ix.) 

(4) Breach of the peace : Offences against the 
public, involving personal violation of the 
peace, or incitement or provocation to others 
to do so. (Blackstone: Comment., bk.iv.,ch.xi.) 

(5) Breach of pound : The act of breaking 
Into a pound, or aoy similar place, to rescue 
one’s cattle or other property there enclosed. 
(Bfocfcsfone : Comment., bk. iii., ch. ix.) 

(б) Breach of prison : Escape of a prisoner 
from prisoo by breaking the building, or in 
any other way. (Blackstone : Comment., bk. 
lv., ch. x.) 

(7) Breach of promise : 

(a) Gen. : Violation of one’a pledged word, 
especially if the promise be written down. 

(A) Spec. : Breach of promise of marriage. 
An action lies for it on the part of either 
man or woman, though, as a rule, only the 
latter is believed to be substantially injured 
or deserve damages. 

(8) Breach of trust: The violation of one’s 
duty aa trustee, or anything similar. 

2. Scofs Law. Breach of arrestment : The 
act of paying away mooey in ooe’s haods on 
which a legal arrest has been laid, thus show- 
ing contempt for the law or its administrators. 

% Crabb thus distinguishes between breach, 
break, gap, aod chasm : 44 The idea of an open- 
ing is common to these terms, but they differ 
in the nature of the opening. A breach and a 
gap are the consequence of a violent removal, 
which destroys the connection ; a break and a 
chasm may arise from the absence of that 
which would form a connection. A breach in 
a wall is made by means of cannon ; gaps in 
fences are commonly the effect of some violent 
effort to pass through ; a break is made in a 
page of printing by leaving off in the middle 
of a line ; a chasm is left in writing when any 
words in the sentence are omitted. A breach 
atd a cAasm always imply a larger opening 
than a break or gap. A gap may be made in a 
knife ; aireocA is always made in the walls of 
a building or fortification : the clouds some- 
times separate so as to leave small breaks ; the 
ground is sometimes so convulsed by earth- 
quakes as to leave frightful chasms . Breuch 
and chasm are used morally ; break and gap 
seldom otherwise than in application to na- 
tural objects." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

B. As adjective : Designed for breaking 

through the wall of a fortification. (See the 
compound which follows.) 

breach-battery, s. 

Mil. : A battery erected for tha purpose of 
breachiog the wail of a fortification. 

brea9h, v.t. [From breach , a. (q.v.). Origi- 
nally to break and to breach were but different 
ways of spelling the same word. (Trench: 
English Past and Present, p. 65.).] To make a 
breach, i.e., a hole or gap in the wall of a 
fortification, in a reef of rocks at sea, or any- 
thing similar. 


"Moreover, Id an atoll once breached on opposite 
Bides, from the likelihood of the occauic And tidal 
currents passing straight through the breaches. . . .” 
—Darwin: Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), ch. xx., 
p. 477. 

t breatph'-ful, a. [Eng. breach ; fu!(l). ] Full 
of breaches. (Webster.) 

f brea^h'-y, a. [Eng. breach : -y.] Tending 
or prone to make breaches in feoces, walls, or 
anything similar. (Holloway.) 

bread 0), * breed, * bred, *brede (Eng.), 
bread, breid, bred, brede (Scotch), s.k a. 
[A.S. bread, breod =a bit, a fragment, bread ; 

O.S. br<5d; Icel. braudh; Sw. & Dan. brod; 
Dut. brood; Ger. brod, brot.] 

A. .As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Wheat or other gTain, moistened, 
kneaded into dough, made into loaves, and 
baked. [II.] 

"And tbor-in bread and other meten." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 2.079. 

2. Fig. : Food in general. 

(1) Means of supportiog life ; maintenance, 
livelihood. 

*• Give us this day our daily bread.’— Malt. vi. IL 

(2) Manna. 

"And gavest them bread from heaven for their 
hunger." — Beh. Jx. 15. 

(3) A kind of food on which bees feed. 
[Bee-bread.] 

3. In special phrases : . 

(1) Bread and butter: 

(a) Lit. : Slices of bread covered with 

butter. 

(b) Fig. : Means of living, esp. in tha phrase 
To quarrel with one's bread-and-butter . 

(c) Used attrib. : Childish ; pertaioingto, or 
characteristic of, a schoolgirl. 

(2) Bread and cheese, bread-and-cheese : 

(a) Lit : 

(b) Fig. : The youog leaves and shoots of 
the Hawthorn (Crataegus oxyacanthd), which 
are sometimes eaten by children io spring. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

(3) Bread and milk, bread-and-milk : 

(a) Lit. : 

(b) Fig. : A plant, Cardamine pratensis. 

(4) Bread and salt : 

(a) Lit.: * 

(b) Fig. : Oaths were formerly aworn by 
them, perhaps as aymboliziog the necessaries 
of life. 

**I will trust him better that offereth to swears by 
bread and tall, than him that offereth to iweare by 
the Bihle."— B. Rich : Deter, of Ireland, p. 29. 

(5) Bread and water: The necessaries of life. 

. . and he shall bless thy bread, and thy water." 
— Exod . xxiii. 25. 

(6) Bread and i vine: The elements in the 
Holy Communion. 

"She swore hy bread and trine she would not break." 

Sh/iJcesp. A Flet. : Two Bottle Kinsmen, iii. 6. 

(7) Cuckoo’s bread : A plant, Oxalis Acetos - 
ella. 

(8) Tartar bread : Ths fleshy root of a plant, 
Crambe tatarica. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(9) To be in bad bread : To he in a plight or 
lilemma. Probably it meant originally to be 
on short allowance. 

II. Technically: 

1. Baking: Loaves or cakes made from the 
flour of wheat, rye, or some other graio, and 
baked. 

(1) Hist. : The art of baking bread is very 
ancient. It was known to the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, the Greeks, ths Romans, and other 
nations. In Eogland, bread was made with 
yeast in 1634. Machinery was used in its 
production in 1S58. Aerated bread was made 
in 1S59, having been in use some years earlier 
in the United States. 

(2) Modern process of manufacture : There ars 
two kinds of bread, leavened and unleavened. 
Leavened, or fermented bread, is prepared by 
mixiog together certain quantities of flour, 
warm water, salt and yeast, or leaven. After 
the lapse of some time fermentation sets in, 
and the dough, or spoqge as it is called, be- 
comes permeated with carbonic acid gas, a 
small quantity of alcohol being also formed. 
As soon as the mass is in a brisk state of fer- 
mentation, fresh portions of flour and water 
are added, and the whole thoroughly mixed or 
kneaded. The dough is next cut and shaped 


into loaves, aod these, after being left fat 
about two hours, duriog which they swell to 
nearly double their size, are then ready for the 
oven. The heat of the oven checks the fer- 
mentation, and expels all the alcohol, and 
most of the carbonic acid gas. 

The art of bread-making consists in pro- 
ducing a light, porous crumb, and a pale- 
colored cruet. Tha crumb should consist of 
dextrine, starch, gluten, aad from 35 to 40 
per ceat. of water. The crust should consist 
almost entirely of dextrine. 

Leaven, which is now seldom used in this 
country, is a mixture of flour, potatoes, and 
water, kept in a warm place till it begins to 
fenmeot 

Unleavened, or unfermented bread, is of 
two kinds. Io the one, flour and water only 
are used, and this produces a heavy aod 
compact bread. In the other, an acid and a 
carbonate are added for the purpose of dis- 
eogagiog carbooic acid gas, which, in imitation 
of yeast, raises the dough and renders the 
bread light and porous. The substances used 
are carbooate of ammonia or carbonate of 
soda, in combination with hydrochloric or 
tartaric acids. None of these ingredients are 
deleterious ; but by far the best is carbonate 
of ammonia, as it ia entirely driveo off in 
the oven. 

Aerated bread is prepared by forciog pure 
carbonic acid gas into the dough contained in 
a strong iron vessel. When this carbonated 
dough is introduced into the oven the gas 
expands and escapes, leaving the bread light 
and porous. Brown bread ia ordinary white 
bread with from 15 to 20 per cent of fine bran. 

Whole meal bread, made from unsifted 
ground wheat, is the only true brown, bread, 
being richer in nutrients than white bread. 
The amount of nitrogenous matter in white 
bread varies from 5 to S per cent., whilst in 
whole meal bread it rises to 14 per cent. 

The adulteration of bread is carried on to 
a large exteot, more especially in Loodon. 
The quality of a loaf is very frequently judged 
by its whiteness ; when, therefore, an un- 
scrupulous baker has used an inferior or 
damaged flour, he fiods that hy adding alum 
or sulphate of copper, he is able to produce a 
loaf equal in whiteness to one made from the 
finest flour. These two substances we, how- 
ever, dangerous adulterants. They not ooly 
render the hread indigestible, but when taken 
into the system for any length of time, are 
apt to disorder the stomach and produce 
various diseases. It should also be remem- 
bered that sulphate of copper is a poison. 

Boiled rice, beans, and potatoes are also 
frequeotly used to adulterate bread. They 
are harmless in themselves, but are added for 
cheapoess, and to increase the weight of the 
loaf, these substances retaiuiog more water 
than wheat flour. In a receut experiment, it 
was proved that when half-a-pound of rica 
flour was substituted for half-a-pound of 
wheat flour io a two-pound loaf, the loaf was 
found to contain five per cent, more moisture 
than that found in a loaf made from pure 
wheat flour. [Ship-bread, Cassava-bread.) 

2. Theology: 

(1) Tha first of the two elements in the 
communion. 

U To break bread: To partake of the com- 
munion. 

^ To break breod with : To eat with ; to par- 
take of one’a hospitality. 

(2) With reference to the descent of manna 
in the wilderness. Christ or his death ac- 
cepted by faith as the spiritual nourishment 
of the soul. 

" I am the bread of We. "Wo An, vi. 35. (See the 
whole passage, SI— AS.) 

3* Zool. : Crumb of bread sponge. [Crumb.] 

B. As adj. : Consisting of or resembling 
bread, or in any way pertaining or relating to 
it. 

*[i Compound of obvious signification : Bread- 
crust. (Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. i. f ch. iii.) 

bread-artist, s. A contemptuous ap- 
pellation for one whose thoughts are exclu- 
sively occupied with the routine of labour for 
his daily bread. 

"Here, circling like the gin-horse, for whom partial 
or total blindness is no evil, the Bread-artist can travel 
contentedly round and round, still fancying that it L» 
forward and forward. 1 ' — Carlyle: Sartor Ruartus, bk. 
it, ch. lv. 

bread-crumb, s. A fragment Df the soft 
part of bread ; spec., if broken off from the rest. 
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m . . . my supper [bread-crumb boiled In milk}."— 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. IL.ch. it 

bread-fruit, s. & a. 

A. At su&sf. ; Tho fruit of the tree described 
below. It is about the aize and shape of a 
child's head. The surface is reticulated ; the 
skin is thick, the eatable part lying between 
it and the core. The latter is snow- white, and 
about the same consistence as new’ bread. It 
is first divided into three or four parts, and 
then roasted, or it m;ry be taken boiled, or 
fried in palm oil. It is extensively used in 
the South Sea Islands and elsewhere, but is 
not much appreciated by Europeans. 

B. .di tolj. : Producing the fruit described 
Tinder A. 

Bread-fruit tree : The English name of 

jirfocarpaa incisa, a tree of the order Arto- . 
carpaeeaj. [Artocaupus.) It has pinnatifid 
leaves with sinnations, whilst the allied Jack- 
fruit, Artocarpus intcgrifolia, as its name im- 
ports, has them, as a rule, entire. Some, how- 
ever, think the two species not properly dis- 
* tinct. For the fruit of the bread-tree see 
above. [Bread-fruit.] The wood is useful ; 
the inner bark may be made into cloth ; the 
male catkins serve for tinder, and the juice for 
birdlime, or as a cement for broken crockery. 
The tree grows in the South Sea Islands and 
in the East Indies. From the former place it 
was introduced into the West Indies in 1793, 
and thence to South America. [Blighia, 
etym.] 

bread kni fe, $. A knife for cutting bread . 
A special form is pivoted at one end to a 
post on a table, ami used by a vertical motion. 

* bread-lepe, s. [A S. bread, and leap = 
a basket.] A bread-basket. 

" . . . me drerapte 1c bar bread-lepes thro." — Story of 
Oen. A Exod . 2,078. 

bread-making, a. Making or designed 
to he used iu making bread. 

Bread-making machine : A machine in which 
flour and water are mixed a»d kneaded. In 
s one machines of this character the dough is 
rolled flat and cut into loaves, which are laid 
aside to rise before baking. [Bread.] 

bread-nut, s. 

Bot. : The English name of Brosimura, a 
genus of plants doubtfully placed at the end 
of the Urticacere (Nettleworts). The fruit of 
tho Brosimum Alicastrum , or Jamaica bread- 
nut, tastes like chesnut, and has been used 
to sustain negroes and others during times of 
scarcity. 

bread-rasp, s. A rasp used by bakers 
In removing the burned crust of loaves and 
rolls, especially of French rolls. 

bread-room, s. 

Nant. : A " room," or portion of the hold 
of a ship separated from the rest, and designed 
to famish a place for the bread and biscuit 
on board. 

bread root, s. 

Bot . : The English name of the Psoralea 
esculenta, a papilionaceous plant with quinate 
leaves and dense axillary spikes of flowers. 
It is cultivated in Missouri Tor its roots, which 
are eaten like potatoes. 

bread slieer, a. The same as bread- 
knife (q.v.) 

t bread-study, s. An appellation for a 
profession, calling, or occupation, viewed as a 
means of gaining a livelihood. 

" r* it not well thAt there should he what ws e*U 
Professions, or Bread-tt tidies {Brodtwecke). preap- 
pointed u a?'— Carlyle: Sartor Res artut, bk. It, ch. iv. 

bread stuff, s. The materials used in 
making bread. 

t bread tree, s. 

1. The same as bread-fruit tree (q.v.). 

2. The name given in North Australia to 
Gardenia edulis, called also Alibertia edulis. 

bread (1), v.t. [Bread, j.] 

1. To dress with bread-crumbs for cook- 
ing. 

2. To clean by rubbing with bread-crumbs. 

• bread (2), v.t. [Uraid.] 

* bread (3), v.t. [A.S. brtfidan, gebrddan ; Sw. 
breda ; Dan. brede; Ger. I reiten.) To make 
broad, to extend, to spread. 

bread ber ry, s. [From Eng. bread, and 
perhaps the Eng. border dialectic word berry 


= to beat; O. Sw. baeria; led. beria = 
“ bruised bread."] That food of children 
which in England is called “ pap." 

" Where before a peevish nurse would beeu seen 
tripping up stares and down stares with a posset or 
berry for the laird or lady.” — Her cur. Calei., Jan., 
1661, p. a ( Jamieson .) 

* bread'-chip-per, s. [Eng. bread ; chipper.) 
One who chips bread ; a baker’s servant; an 
under butler. 

" No abuse, Hal, o’ iny honour; no abuse.— Not to 
dispraise me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper, 
and I know not wliat?"— S/utkesp. : 2 Hen. IK, It t 

t bread -corn, * bred-eorne, s. [Eng. 
bread; corn. In Ger. hrodtomt.] Corn or 
grain of which bread is made. Spec., corn 
to be ground into bread- meal lor brown bread. 
(Skeat.) 

"There was not one drop of beer In the town : the 
bread and bread-corn eumced not for six days. — 
Hayward. 

bread'-ed (l), a. [Bread (1), v.] Dressed 
with bread-crumbs. 

* bread’-cd (2), pa. par. & a. [Braided.) 

" Her golden loekes she roundly did uptye 
In brea/le l tramels, that no looser heares 
Did out of order stray about her daintie eare9." 

Spenser : F. II. ii. IS. 

t bread-en, a. [Eng. bread; -en.) Made of 
bread. 

*T Breaden god : A contemptuous appellation 
for the wafer used in celebrating the mass. 

” AntlchriatUns, and priests of the breaden god." 

Rogers on the Creed (1585), Href. 

" He consulted with the oracle of his breaden pod, 
which, because it answered not, he cast into the fire." 
—Bp. Hall : Honour of the Harried Clergy, iii. 8. 

“Tho idolatry of the mass, and adoration of the 
breaden godf—Mede : A post acy of the Latter Timet, P. I 

IT Trench says it occurs aa late as Oldham. 
( Trench : Eng. Past and Present , p. 118.) It 
is still sometimes employed by extreme Pro- 
testant controversialists. 

bread '-le8S, a. [Eng. bread ; and sufl*. -less = 
without.] Without bread; not hating been 
able to obtain bread. 

•' Plump peers, and breadless bards alike are dull." 

P. Whitehead : State Dunces. 

* bread'-lln-gis, adv. [Scotch bread = broad, 
and suffix -lingis.) Broadwise, with the flat 
end or a sword or other weapon. 

**. . . and stralk ano of them breadllngit with his 
eword.*'— Bannatynss Journal, p. 173. 

* bread -sword, s. [Broadsword.] ( 0 . 

Scotch.) 

breadth, * bredethc, 4 bredth, 
'bredthe, 'breed, ‘breede, 'brede, 

s. & a. [A.S. bntdo, brekdu ; from brail = 
broad. In Sw. bredd ; Dan. brede ; Dut. 
breedte ; Ger. breite ; Moiao-Goth. braidei.] 
[Broao, a. ; Bread (2), it] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. Of things material: The width of 
any surface or solid, as contradistinguished 
from the length of the former and the length 
and thickness of the latter. In general it differs 
from length by being less iu amount than it, and 
from thickness by being more, or by being on 
the surface while thickness is represented by 
a certain amount of depth. [Handbreadth.] 

•’That he destroled this lend In brede A In length." 

A’. Brunue, p. II. 

”... & the length was as large as the bredth of 
It, ... & the leght and the bredthe, A the heygth of it 
wer equall."— Bible (1551). Apoc. cxxL 
"... that a man myght nat se the bredethe of an 
acre of land fro hym -"— Berners : Froissart. Cronycle, 
vol. i., ch. 131. 

" A cubit shall be the length thereof, and a cubit the 
breadth thereof. “—Fxod. xxl 2. 

2. Fig . Of th i n gs not material : 

(1) Gen. : Meutally conceived of as vast in 
literal breadth. 

"... the breetie, and tho lengths. and the hlghnesse, 
and tho dopn ewe . . Wydipe (Purvey! : Eph. Hi. 18. 

" May bo able to comprehend with all sahits what Is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, nud height : and 
to know the love of Christ, which jwsseth knowledge, 
. . ."—Xphes. ill. 18. 19. 

(2) <pec. Of a doctrine or statement : Absence 
of carernl limitation. 

II. Technically: 

1. Shipwright ing : Tho thwart measure of a 
ship at any designated place. The beam is 
tho extreme breudth ; that is, at the widest 
part. 

2. Painting : " Breadth " of elfect. or simply 
“ breadth," is the quality or giving prominence 
to the leading features of a painting by colours 


massively laid on, bright lights, dark shadows, 
and similar effects, rather tban crowding the 
canvas with a multiplicity or less important 
details. 

B. As adjective: Of or belonging to tho 
width of anything ; marking the width. 

breadth-line, s. 

Shipwright ing: A line of the ship lengthwise, 
following the curve indicated by the euds of 
the lumbers. 

t breadth '-less, a. [Eng. brea/lth; and suff. 
-less.) Without breadth. 

" The term of latitude la breadthless line." 

Hore : Song of the Soul, U. ii. 1 

bread '-\rin-ner, $. [Eng. bread ; winner.] 

1. Lit. ( of persons): One who, by means of 
bis labour, wins bread. Specially used of a 
lather wiuning " bread ” for his wife and 
children. 

"We were saddled with his family, which was th» 
first taste and preeuag of what war U when it comes 
intoourhearths. and among the breadwinners."— Ann. 
of the Par., p. 162. 

1 2. Fig. : Any instrument or a profession, 
by the use or which one earns a sustenance. 
{Jamieson.) 

"T#e gang hame— and then get my bread-winner’ 
fhc meant hU fiddle].” — Scott; Bride of Lammermoor, 
ch. xxiv. 

break, * breake, ' breke, * brek-en, 
* bree-ken, * brak yn, * brek yn (prut. 
broke, f brake, * brec , ' brek, * brak , ' brae , ' breec ; 
pa. par. broken,) broke,* brok, * {broken), v.t. A ». 
[A.S. brecan, pret. brcec, gebrcec, pa. par. brown, 
gebrocen = (1) to break, vanquish, overcome, 
weaken, open, move, excite, produce ; (2) to 
sail (Dosicortb); O.S. brecan; Icel. braka ; 
braka; Sw. braka, brdfca ; Dan. broekke; Dut. 
breken, v erbreken ; 0. Fries, breka ; Mceso- 
Goth, brikan ; Ger. brechcn = to break, bracken 
= to make into crumbs ; O. H. Ger. prechan ; 
Lat. frango, from the root frag [Fragment] ; 
Gr. prjyvvpu (rhegnumi) = to break. Cf. also 
epeixui {ereiko) = to rend, to shiver ; Sansc. 
bhrag, prog = to break ; Heb. JTV7 (parag)— 
to break. Break wa3 manifestly imitated from 
the sound of wood, or some other materia’ 
substance, in process or being fractured 
Break was originally the same word as breach , 
and it is cognate’ with wreck.] [Breach, 
Wreck.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Literally. With a material thing for an 
object : 

1. To cause any material thing to separate 
into two or more fragments by means or a 
blow or other violence applied to it which 
overcomes its cohesion. 

(1) To do so by the hand or by an in- 
strument which produces an irregular frac- 
ture instead of a cut. 

" The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedar* : yea, th« 
Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon.''— Pt. xxix. 5. 

• It may be used also of anything com- 
posed or separate portions or atoms more 
loosely cohering than is the case in a material 
thing of ordinary tenacity. 

" . . . . the Turltan warrior* .... never failed to 
destroy and break In pieces whatever force was opposed 
to them." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. i. 

(2) To do so by mearw of an instrument 
causing a clean cut instead of a fracture 
[See % l. To break a deer.] 

2. To burst open anything closed or ob- 
structed by applying force to it, to clear a 
passage, to make a hole through anything. 

’* Into my hand he forced the tempting gold. 

While I with modest struggling 5roA;e Tuts hold." 

Gay. 

”0 could we break onr way hy force ! " Hilton. 

3. Of the bones anil joints: To break ths 
bones or to dislocate the joiuts, [See C. To 
break one’s arm, leg, tCc.] 

I. Of a blow, a falling body, <tc . : To inter- 
cept, to arrest the descent or the progress of, 
to mitigate the severity or lighten the effects 
of a fall. (Lit. d Jig.) 

** As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 

Who before his eyes the depth below. 

8t<»|>s short, and look* about for some kind »hruh 
To break his dreadful fall." Dryden. 

u She held iny hand, tho destin'd hlow to 6r<w*. 
Then from her rosy lips began to sj>eak." Ibid, 

5. Of light : To penetrate, to pierce, to 
ditllisu itself among. 

" By a dim winking lamp, which feehly broke 
The gloomy vapour, lie lay stretch d along.* 

Dryden. 

II. Figuratively: To taine, to subdue, to 
teach to obey, to render more or less docile or 
manageable. 
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]. into one of the inferior animals for its 
object : 

M TO break the stubborn colt, to bend the bow.** 

Dryden. 

" Such a horse is well broken ; . . . — Darwin : 

Voyage round the World (ed. 1ST0), ch. viiL, p. 153. 

*: in this sense often followed by in, espe- 
cially wheu used of a horse as yet untamed. 
[See Veal;* in.] 

2. With man for its object : 

(1) To time, to subdue. 

** Why. then thou cauet not break her to the lute? 
Why. no ; lor she hath broke the lute to rot” 

Shakesp. •' Tara, of the Shrew, IL 1. 


(3) To curl over and fall to pieces, as a wave 
upon the sea-shore. 

M At last a falling billow stop* hu breath. 

Break* o'er his bead, and whelms him underneath. 

Dry den. 

. . tbs t turn olt in the Ic&rian tea, dashing and 
breaking among its crowd of Islands."— Pope. 

(4) To burst as a storm, rain, thunder, &c. 

*• Shipwrecking storms and direfro thunders break. 7 ' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 2. 

" The clouds are still above : and, while I speak, 

A second deluge o'er our heads may break. 77 

Dryden 

(5) To appear with suddenness, vehemence, 
or noise, or with a combination of these. 


r Often followed by of in such an expres- 
sion as to " break a person of a habit" 

(2) To dismiss from office. 

“ I see a great officer broken."— Swift, 

(3) To render bankrupt 

•• Attracts all tees, and little lawyers freaks.' 

Dryden. 

" A command or call to be literal, all of a sudden 
Impoverishes the rich, breaks the merchant, and shuts 
up every private man's exchequer."— Soul h. 

3. irifft an immaterial thing for its object : 

(1) Of the health or strength : To impair, to 
shatter. [C. 14 (2) (b).] 

'* Have not some of his vices weaken'd his body, and 
broke his health ? ’—Tillotson. 

(2) Of the trill or the temper of one of the in- 
ferior animals , or of man: 

** Behold young Juba, the Nuroldian prince. 

With how much care he Tortus himself to glory. 

And breaks the fierceoes* of his native temper." 

Addison. 

•'For to bend and bre<ik the spirits of men gave him 
pleasure : . . ."— Macaulay: Dai. £ng., ch. vuL 

(3) Of the heart, the feelings, or emotions : 

•Til hrave her to her face, 

I'll give my anger its free course against her : 

Thou shall see, Fhauiix, how 1 11 break her^rlde." 

t (4) Of the “ brains," or intellect : To injure, 
to weaken. 

"If any dabbler In poetry daree ventore upon the 
experimeut, he will only break his hraina * — EeUon. 

(5) Of the voice: [B., II. 4.] 

(6) Of any mmakrtaZ capable of viola- 
tion : To violate, to infringe ; to act contrary 
to. Used specially — 

(a) Of hours. 

M Lovers break not hours. 

Unless It be to come before their time ; 

So much they spur their expedition." 

Shakesp. : Twj Gent, of Verona, V. 1. 

(b) Of promises, vows, contracts, or any- 
thing similar. 

" When I break this oath of mlae." 

Shakesp. : Lost * Labour Lost, v. 2. 
"... and I said, I will never break my covenant 
with yon." — Judg. iL V. 

(c) Of laws, human or Divine. 

" Unhappy man 1 to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children* cause." 

Dryden. 

(T) Of any immaterial thing capable of having 
Us continuity interrupted : To interrupt for a 
greater or less length of time. Used o/— 

(a) Peace, 

“ Did not our worthies of the house. 

Before they broke the peace, break vows?" 

H udibras. 

(b) Sleep. 

" Some solitary cloister will I choose. 

Coarse my attire, and short shall be my sleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight tell." 

Dryden. 

(c) Speech, or the voice. 

"Break their talk. Mistress Quickly: my kinsman 
■hall speak for himself— SAaAe^p..* Mcr. If fees. Hi. 4. 

"The father was bo moved, that he could only com- 
mand his voice, broke with sighs and sobbings, so far 
as to hid her proceed /— A dd ison. 

(d) Silence. 

“ The poor shade shirring stands, and must not break 
His painful silence, till the mortal speak."— TickeR. 
(?) A fast. [Breakfast.] 

(/) Company or companionship. 

» Did not Paul and Barnabas dispute with that ve- 
hemence, that they were forced to break company."— 
A tier bury. 

B. In transit it's : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of material things: 

(1) To separate into two or more portions, 
generally with some suddenness and noise, 
in consequence of force applied to produce the 
rupture. 

*\ . . and like a glass 
Did break i' the rinsing. " 

Shakesp. : Hen. Till ., L 1, 

(2) To open, as an abscess does when it is 
about to discharge pus. 

"Some hidden abscess in the mesentery, breaking 
rome few days after, waa discovered to bean sposttme. 
— Harrey. 


" It is your banner in the skies 
Through each dark cloud which breaks. 

Oemans : Owen Glyndwr's War-Song. 


(6) To make way with force and noise. 

Where the channel of a river ie overcharged with 
water more than it can deliver, it necessarily breaks 
over the banks to make itself room."— Bale. 

2. Of the morning, the day, £c.: To dawn ; 
to open. 

(1) Of the literal morning. 

" The day breaks uot, it U my heart." 

Donne. 


" See hear'n its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee in a flood of day." 

Pope : Messiah. 97, 

(2) Fig. : Of the morning of knowledge, of 
prosperity, &c. 

" Ere our weak eyes discerned the doubtful streaky 
Of light, yoo saw great Charles's morning brtak. 

Dryden: To Sir Robert Howard. 


3. Of sleep : To depart 

M , . . and his sleep brake from him " — Dan. IL L 

4. Of human action or agency : To come forth 
with suddenness, and, perhaps, with noise ; 
to issue vehemently forth. 

“Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands he 

While from his breast the dreadful accents broke." 

Pope , 

5. Of darkness (Zit or fig.) : To dissipate, to 
hreak up. 

'• At length the darknees begins to break ; and the 
country which had been lost to view sa Britain re- 
appears as England’*— Maeaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. L 

6. Of the human heart : To siuk into melan- 
choly, if not even to die of sorrow. 

“A breaking heart that will not break.’ 

Tennyson : The Ballad qf Oriana. 

7. Of man himself or other living beings : 

(1) To give way suddenly by the pressure of 
external force. 

". . . wherein whoso will not tend must break."— 
Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. li.. ch. ii. 

(2) To fade, to decay, to decline in health 
and vigour. 

" See how the dean begins to break • 

Poor gentleman J he drope sjvice. — Swift. 

(3) To become bankrupt. 

"I meant, indeed, to ray you with this; which, 
if, like an ill venture It come unluckily home. 1 
break, and you. my gentle creditors, lose/ — Shakesp, : 
2 Hen. IV.. Epilogue. 

" He that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes 
break, and come to poverty/ — Bacon. 

14 Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, 

For very want he could not build a wall " 

Pope: Mor. Ess., iiL 523. 

(4) To commence words or action with some 
suddenness, vehemence, and noise. 


"Every man. 

After the hideous storm that follow’d, was 
A thing inspir'd ; and. not consulting, broke 
Into s general prophecy." 

V Shakesp. : Hen. Till, L 1. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cricket. Of a ball: To twist, generally 
from the off side of the wicket 


2. J Billiards: 

(1) To make the first stroke in a game. [C. 
39.] 

(2) The balls are said to break well or badly 
for a player, according as after a stroke they 
fall into a favourable or an unfavourable posi- 
tion for the player's next stroke. 

3. Horse-raring : In a trotting-race a horse 
is said to break when be alters his pace, even 
for a moment, into a gallop. 

4 . Music (of a boy’s voice): To lose the 
power of uttering *’ childish treble *’ notes 
and begin to emit instead of these manly 
tenor, baritone, or bass. 

C. In special phrases and compounds: In 
some of which break is transitive, while in 
others it is intransitive. 

1. Break your sectaries: [A translation of 
the French name Casse-lunettes.] A vulgar 
name for a plant, tne Blue-bottle or Corn- 
bottle (Centaurea Cyan ns). 

2. To break a bottle : To open a full bottle ; 
especially when it is meant only to take out 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


part of its contents. Hence, a broken bottle, 
one out of which part of its contents has 
already been taken. (Scotch.) 

3. To break a deer, to break a stag : To ap- 
portion the body of a slaughtered deer among 
the men and animals held to be entitled to 
share in it. 

•• Or raven on the blasted oak. 

That watching, while the deer is 
Hia morsel claims with sullen croak V 

Scott : Lady qf tke Lake, It. 5. 

* Ho te by Scott.—" Everything telooging to the chase 
was matter of solemnity amoug oar ancestors ; but 
nothing was more so than the mode of cutting, or. 
as it was technically called, breaking, the slaughtered 
stag. The forester had his a) lotted portion, the hounds 
had \ certain allowance, and, to make thi# division as 
general as possible, the very hinds had their share 
also." 

4. To break a jest : To crack a jest or joke ; 
to utter a jest unexpectedly. 

•• Yon break jests as braggarts do tbeir hlodes, 
which, God te thanked, hurt not,’*— Shakesp. : Much 
Ado about Hothing. v. L 

5. To break a journey : To intermit it ; tem- 
porarily to rest from it. 

". . . or by the Stokes Bay route, breaking th« 
Journey at Basingstoke, Winchester, Gosport, or Byde 
going or returning"— Timex. Sept. 8, 1875. 

6. To break a lance : To enter the lists for a 
tournament, or more serious combat. (Lit. 
& fig.) 

•’ What will you do. good grey-beard? break a lance, 
And run a tilt at death within a chair?" 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry V/„ IIL 2. 

* 7. To break a park : To open n parley. 

•• Borne's emperor, and nephew, break the pari e m 

Shakesp. : Tit. Andron-, v. & 

8. To break a stag : [To break a deer.] 

9. To break a word : To utter a word ; to 
make disclosure. 

" Dro. E. A man may break a icord with you. sir. 
and words are but wind : 

Av. and break It In your face, so he break it not 
behind " Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors, iiL 1. 

10. To break across : 

Tilting : Through unsteadiness or awkward- 
ness to suffer one’s spear to be turned out of 
its direction and to be broken across the body 
of an adversary instead of by the prick of 
the point. (Xores.) 

" One said he brake a crow, full well it so might be/ 
Sidney .* A readies, bk. Hl, p. 273. 

11. To break away : To escape from the con- 
trol of the hit. Used — 

(1) Lit. : Of a horse. 

M Ho break away, and seek the distant plain I 
B'o. His high mettle, under good control/ 

Cowper : Table Talk. 

Or (2) Fig. : Of a mao. 

"Fear me not, man. 1 will not break ateayf 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, iv. a. 

12. To break bulk (Eng.) ; to brtak buik , 
bouk, or bowke (Scotch) : 

(1) Nautical, <£c. : 

(a) To destroy the record or bulk of a cargo 
or a load by removing a portion of it ; to un- 
pack the goods for the purpose of selling any 
portion of them. 

" Accusit— for brakyng of bouk within this havyne, 
& laying cert&ne geir ou land" — Aberd. Reg., A. 1545, 
v. 19. 

(5) To transfer in detail, as from boats to 
carts. 

* (2) 0. Law : The separation of goods in 
the hands of a bailee. This rendered him 
liable to a charge of felony. (Wharton.) 

13. To break cover : 

Of game : To break forth or rise from pro- 
tecting cover. 

14. To break down, v.t. «k i.: 

(1) Trans. : So to assail, batter, or strike a 
structure that it falls. 

(a) Literally: 

", . . and brake down the walla of Jenualem."— 
Jer. xxxix. 3. 

(b) Figtiratirely : 

"This is the fabrick which, when God breaketh 
down, none can baild up again."— Burnet : Theory. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Lit. : To break and fall, to be disabled. 

(b) Fig.: To fail in an enterprise, to give 
way, to be weakened or impaired. 

" One breaks dmm often enough in the constitutional 
eloquence of the admirahle Pym. with his * seventhly 
ana lastly/"— Carlyle : Hero Worship. Lect. v. 

15. To break forth : 

(1) Followed by upon, or standing alone: To 
rush out upon ; to make an assault of any 
kind. 

"... lest the Lord break forth opon them."— Ezod 
xix. 22. 

(2) Followed by into, or standing alone : 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5^ 
Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


break 
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(a) Of persons , or of things personified : Sad. 
denly to utter words, or jv rform actious. 

. . break forth into singing, and eryalood, thon 
that dltUt not travail with child."— haiah liv. L 
“ Break forth Into tinging, ye mountains." — Jialah 
xliv. 23. 

(b) Of things : Suddenly to issue forth ; to 
rush out; suddenly to become visible or 
audible. ( Lit . £ fig.). 

"Or who shut np the s©* with doort, when it brake 
*orth, at if it haa Issued out of the wombf' — ‘Job 
xxxvlll. s. 

"Then shall thy light Ar#aA:/or<A at the morning."— 
Itaiah Ivlll 8. 

16. To break from : To break or go away 
frmn n person or thing with aoiue degree of 
vehemence or determination. 

” How dldtt thon scorn life's meaner charms, 

Thou who could'tt break from Laura's anna" 

• ftctcvmmoTL. 

" This custom makes bigots and sceptlckn. and those' 
that break from it are In danger of heresy ."—Locke. 

17. To break ground : 

(I) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit. : To loosen the cohesion of the 

I articles of the vegetable soil by ploughing 
t up, to plough. 

" When the price of corn falleth, men generally give 
over surplus tillage, and break no more ground than 
will serve to supply their own turn."— Cartw. 

(6) Fig. : To make a first rough commence- 
ment of an inquiry or project. 

(2) Technically : 

(a) Fortif. : To open the trenches or begin 
the works of the siege. 

(b) Xaut. : To bring the snehor up from the 
ground in which it is infixed. 

18. To break in, v. t. & L : 

(1) Transitive: 

(n) Of a window, a door , <£c. : To drive in by 
violence. 

(b) Of a horse : To tame, to teach obedience 
to. 

(2) tn transitive: 

(a) Of persons: To enter without proper in- 
timatioa of one’s coming, to intrude upon. 
(Lit. £fig.) 

" This, this is he ; softly awhile. 

Let us not break in upoi. hlui. 

Billon: Samson AgonUtes. 

” Th© doctor Is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, 
and n magisterial air. break* in upon conversation, 
and drives down all before him."— Addittm. 

(b) Of things: Irresistibly to enter the 
mind. Usetl spec. — 

(i) Of light : To Illuminate. (Lit. £ fig.) 

’* .And yet, methinks, n beam of light Areata f« 

On luy departing soul." Additon. 

(ii) Of calamity : Suddenly to affect. 

•' Calamities may he nearest at hand, and readiest to 
break in suddenly upon us. which we. In regard of 
times or circumstances, may imagine to b« farthest 
olf. *— Booker . 

(iii) Of ** woman, " i.e., womanish feeling , or 
anything similar: To overcome, to make way 
into the mind irresistibly. 

" 1 feel the woman breaking in upon me. 

And melt about iny heart, my tears will flow." 

Additon. 

19. To break into: 

(1) Lit. : To enter by breaking a hole, or by ' 
forcing a passage against any obstruction. 

*\ . . . and then Area* <n/o his son-lu-law's house.”. 
—2 lien. I /., lv. 7. 

" And they came up luto Judah, and brake into It" 
—2 CArort. xsi. 17. 

(2) Fig. : To enter suddenly and irresistibly. 

" Almighty Power, by whose most wise command. 
Helpless, forlorn, uncertain her© 1 stand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyself away. 

Or break into my soul with perfoot day.” 

Arbuthnot. 

20. To break jail : To break out of the jail 
tn which one is coufined. (GoodricA £ Porter.) 

21. To break joints : 

Masonry, Bricklaying, £c. : To lay bricks, 
shingles, or anything similar, so thnt the 
oinU in one course do not coincide with those 
a that previously deposited. 

22. To break loose : 

(1) To escape from captivity. 

" Who would not, finding way. break loom from hell, 
Though thither doom'd ! T.iou wouldst thysolf, uo 
doubt. 

And boldly vontnn to whatever place 
Farthest from pain." Hilton : P. hk. lv 

(2) To shake off moral or other restraint. 

*' If we deal falsely in covenant wdth Ood, and Aren* 
loom from all our engagements to him, we release God 
from all the promise* ne ha* mode to us,"— filiation. 

23. To break off, v.t. & i. : 

(1) Transitive ; 

(a) Lit. : To detach from, aa to break a 


branch from a tree or a geological specimen 
from a rock. 

(b) Fig. : To dissever one thing from an- 
other, to terminate abruptly. 

and break off thy sins by righteousness."— 

Dan. lv. 27. 

" . . . . and Porsens. Indignant st th© treachery ©f 
th© Tarqulns, break* off his connexion with them.”— 
Lewi* • Ear. limn. Hut. (IfcSs), ch. xii, pt. L, | 5, 
VoL li, p. 19. 

(2) / ntra nsit ive : 

(a) Of things material : To come apart from 
anything with which it was joined. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(i) To separate from with violence or effort. 

*' I must from this enchanting queen break off." 

Shaketp. : Ant. & Clcop., 1. 2. 

(li) To desist abruptly. 

•' When you begin to consider whether you may 
safely take one druught more, let that b© accounted a 
elgu late enough to break off.' — Taylor. 

(iii) To leave off speaking. 

" Even here brake off and came away.” 

Shaketp. : Jlich. III., iiL 7. 

24. To break one's arm : To dislocate or frac- 
ture one of the bonee which form its hard 
portion. 

25. To break one's back : 

(1) Lit. : To dislocate, or make an approach 
to dislocating, the vertebrae which support it. 

" I had rather crack my sinews, break my back , 

Than you should such dishonour undergo." 

Shakesp. ; Tempett , IiL L 

(2) Fig. : To disable one’s fortune. 

"O, many 

Have broke their back* with laying manors on 'em, 
For this great Journey." 

Fhakesp. : Hen. Till., L L 

26. To break one's brains: To drive mad. 

" Nor his papers so well sorted os 1 would hsv© hsd 
them, but nil In confusion, that break my brain* to 
understand them.*'— Pepy't Diary (1661). 

* 27. To break or hr eke one's day : To fail to 
pay upon the stipulated day. 

" Whan he so trew© Is of condlclonn 
That in no wyse he broke wol Aft day." 

Chaucer : C. T. (©d. Skeat), Group C., 1039-40. 

28. To break one’s fhst : To eat after a certain 
time of fasting or abstinence. 

"Now can l break my fa*t." 

Shaketp. : Two Gent, of Ver., 11. 4. 

29. To break one's head : To break the skin 
of one’s head, or in an extreme eenee of the 
phrase, to fracture the skull. 

” Weak soul 1 and blindly to destruction led ; 

She break her heart 1 she’ll sooner break your head." 

Drydcn. 

30. To break one's heart : 

f (I ) Lit.: To rupture the heart; a rare 
disease, but ooe which occasionally occurs. 

(2) Fig. .* To cause one to die, or at least to 
give way to great depression of spirits by in- 
flicting cruelty or beiDg the cause of calamity. 
Used — 

(a) Of a 7 vrson : 

’’ Were such the wife had fallen to my part. 

I'd break her spirit, or I'd break her heart* 

Huriu: The Hen pc ek'd Uuiband. 

(b) Of a body of people taken collectively : 

" The defeat of that day was much greater than It 
theu appeared to be, and it ©veu broke the heart of his 
army. —Cla rendon. 

31. To break one's leg: To dislocate or to 
fracture nue or more of the bones of which it 
is composed. (Used nou-reflexively or re- 
flexive ly.) 

“Then came the soldiers, and brake the lea* of the 
first, ami of the ether which was crucified with him." 
— John xtx. 82. 

32. To break one's mind: To open one’s 
mind, to make a communication to one. 

" 1. who much desir'd to know 
Of whence alio was, yet fearful how to break 
JJy mind, odventur d hurnhly thus to sj^ak." 

Dry den. 

33. To break one's neck : To dislocate it, to 
dislocate or start from thoir relative positions 
and conjunction two or more of tbo vertebne 
of the neck. 

" 1 had a* lief thou didst break hi* neck os his 
finger."— .S hake*/*. • A j you like It, L 1. 

31. To break one's spirit: To subdue the 
spirit, to camre one to cease from offering re- 
sistance. (For example, ace break one’s heart , 2.) 

35. To break ojm ; Successfully to apply 
force with the intention of opening. (Used 
of a door, of a lockfast chest, Jtc.) 

36. To break out, v.t. & 1. : 

(1) Trans. : To break with the effect of 
making any material thing fall or come ont, as 
to break out a pane of glass. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Of material things, or of things in the 


concrete : To burst forth ; to escape from con- 
trol ; to come auddeuly forth with more or leaa 
of violence, to appear suddenly. 

•* If fir© Area* out, and catch in thorns . . f'—Exod. 
xxi). 6. 

" Th© flood breaketh out from th© inhabitant ; even 
the waters forgotten of th© lout"— ^oA, xxviii 4. 

'' Observe those star© breaking out over the whiU 
•urlnce.' —Tyndall .• Frag, of Science (3rd ed.) lv 83. 

(b) Of persons: 

(i) To burst throngh moral restraint 

(ii) To give way to passion, 

’’ H© thought It sufficient to correct the multitude 
wdth sharp words, and brake out into this cholerick 
•j*etch . *— A’ nolle*. 

(e) Of immaterial things, or of things in the 
abstract: To come with suddenness and vio- 
lence. 

*' From whence at length these word* broke mu* 
Putter: Hudibrat, 1L 740. 

"There being *o many ways hy which a smothered 
truth Is apt to ulaxe and break out.*— South. 

37. To break sheer: 

Naut.: Of a ship: To sheer clear of its 
anchor ; to be forced by wind, wave, or cur- 
rent from its position. 

3S. To break squares: To cause trouble, giva 
offeuce. 

” Give yourwlf ten thousand air*. 

That with me shall break no i/uare*." Swift. 

39- To break the balls: 

Billiards: To lead off, or make* the first 
stroke in a game. III. 2.) 

40. To break the bands which bind one: 

(1) Lit. : To rend asunder such bands. 

(2) Fig. : To cast off reatraint or authority. 

"Let us brook their band * asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us."— Pt. IL a 

41. To break the ice : 

(1) Lit. : To fracture actual ice. 

(2) Fig. : To break through icy stiffness ; to 
break through reticence or hesitation about 
speaking of a delicate matter, or engaging in a 
delicate enterprise. 

■' ' I will not.’ said Lochiel, 'break the ice. That Is a 
point of honour with me. 1 — Macaulay: Bit t. Eng., 
ch. xviii. 

42. To break the neck : 

(1) Lit. : To dislocate the neck. [33.] 

(2) Fig. : To destroy. 

% To break the neck of any work : To finish 
the worst or greater part of the task. 

43. To break through, v.t. & i ; 

(1) Tra^istfit'e : 

(a) Lit. With a material thing for an object: 
To effect a breach through ; to make way 
through any material tiling. 

"The three mighty men brake through the host ol 
th© Philistines. . . .“—2 Sam. xxilL 10. 

" As deer brtak through tha broom.” 

Scoti : Lady of the Lake, vL 18. 

(b) Fig. With a thing not material for the 
object : To burst forth, overcoming all ob- 
stacles in the way of progress. 

" Sometimes his anger Arrafcs through all disguise* 
And spares not gods nor men." Denham 

(2) Intrans. : (Produced by the omission of 
an objective after the transitive verb.) For- 
cibly to make wny through anything. 

"H© ncsolved that Balfour should us© his utmost 
eudeavour to Area* through with his whole body of 
horse. “—Clarendon. 

44. To break up, v.t. & L : 

(1) Transitive : 

(q) To lay open. 

" Shell b being lodged amongst mineral matter, when 
this comes to be Andre up, it exhibits Impressions of 
the shells. '*— H'oodieurd. 

* (b) To commit a burglary. 

” If a thief be found broking up, and be smitten 
that he die, there shall no blood be shed for Min.” — 
Exod. xxil. 2. 

(c) To fracture, and at the same time turn 
np. (Used specially of land when first if is 

} >loughed, or when it ie ploughed after it has 
ong lain fellow and become hard and not 
easily penetrable.) (Lit. £ Jig ) 

" Sow to yourMvea In righteousness, reap in mercy; 
break up your fallow ground.*— Bos X. 12. 

* (d) To carve. 

(1) Lit. : Iu the foregoing eense. 

*• Boyct, you can carve ; 
flrojl w p tbls capoti." 

Shaketp. : Lord's Lab. Lott, lv. L 

(ii) Fig. : To examine, to dissect. 

“An It shall pleas* you to Arwur* n;> this, it shall 
*©©m to signify ."-— Sh ikttp. : Her. of Venice. IL 4. 

* (e) To open an ecclesiastical convention 
with a sermon, 

"Th© assembly »ata down the twenty-first of Novem- 
ber, 1<U8. and olu Mr. John Bell, minister of the town, 
did ArvrtJk up th© oasouibly. *- h0u?A. iletn., p. 47. 


boil, Jo^rl; oat, 90U, chorus, 9htn, benph; go, gem; thin, this; gix^ 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ihg, 

-clan, tian — shan. -tlon, -ston = shun ; -tlon, ~ston = zhun, -ttons, -stous, -clous -shus. -bio, -dlo, i:e. — bpl, d^L 
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break— breakage 


(f) To dissolve, to scatter in fragments ; to 
disband. 

•' He threatened, that the tradesmen would beat out 
his teeth, if he did not retire, and break up the 
meeting." — *4 rbu thnot. 

"After taking the strong city of Belgrade, Solyman, 
returning to Constantinople, broke up hi* army, and 
there lay still the whole year following."— A»io?f« : 
But. of the Turks. 

( g ) To terminate. (Used of household ar- 
rangements, &c.) (Lit. & Jig.) 

*' He breaks up house, turns out of doors hi* maid, 
. . Herbert. > 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To lose cohesion of its separate parts ; 
to go to pieces. (Used of a wrecked vessel, 
an empire becoming reduced to fragments, kc.) 

they thought — or. at least, their master 
thought— that Turkey was about to break up, . . 
Tones, Sov. 9, 1875. 

( b ) To cease ; to intermit. 

“It is credibly affirmed, that upon that very day 
when the river first riseth, great plagues in Cairo use 
suddenly to break up." — Bacon : Natural History. 

(c) To be dissolved, to separate. (Used 
especially of schools.) 

“ Our army is dispers'd already : 

Like youthful steers imyok'u, they took their courses, 
East, west, north, south ; or, like a school broke up." 

Shakcsp. : 2 Hen. 1 1’., iv. 2. 

“. . . . as soon as the company breaks up * — 

Watts. 

(<?) To begin to give way, fail, be impaired. 
(Used of health.) 

45. To break upon : To come suddenly and 
violently. 

"... . that those rays .... may be permitted to 
enter the eye, and to break upon tne retina without 
producing the least luminous impression."— Tyndall : 
Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), ix. 234. 

46. To break upon the wheel : To punish by 
stretching a criminal upon the wheel, anil 
breaking hie bones with bats. 

47. To break with : 

*(1) To make a communication to ; to open 
one's mind to. 

" Stay with me awhile ; 

I am to break trith thee of some affairs 
That touch me near." 

Shakesp. : Two Gent, of Ter., iil. l. 

t(2) To intimate dissent from an opinion, or 
from those holding it. 

“. . . . and would break with any church in the 
world upon this single point; aud would tell them 
plainly, if your religion be too good to be examined, I 
doubt it is too bad to be believed."— TUlotson {3rd ed., 
1722). vol. i n aer. iv. 

• (3) To quarrel with ; to cease to be friendly 
with. 

" Can there be anything of friendship in snare*, 
hooks, and trepans? Whosoever breaks with his friend 
upon such terms, has enough to warrant him in so 
doing, both before God and man." — South. 

^ (u) Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
break , to rack, to rend , and to tear : — “The 
forcible division of any substance is the com- 
mon characteristic of these terms. Break is 
tbe generic term, the rest specific : every- 
thing racked, rent , or torn is broken, but not 
vice versd. Break has, however, a specific 
meaning, in which it is comparable with the 
others. Breaking requires less violence than 
either of the others : brittle things may be 
broken with the slightest touch, but nothing 
can be racked without intentional violence of 
an extraordinary kind. Glass is quickly 
broken ; a table is racked. Hard substaaces 
only are broken or racked ; but everything of a 
soft texture and composition may be rent or 
torn. Breaking is performed by means of a 
blow ; racking by that of a violent concus- 
sion ; but rending and tearing are the conse- 
quences of a pull.” 

(6) To break, to bruise, to squeeze, to pound, 
and to crus/i are thus discriminated “ Break 
always implies the separation of the compo- 
nent parts of a body ; bruise denotes simply 
the destroying the continuity of the parts. 
Hard, brittle substances, as glass, are broken ; 
soft, pulpy substances, as flesh or fruits, are 
bruised. The operation of bruising is per- 
formed either by a violent blow or by pres- 
sure ; that of squeezing b£ compression only. 
Aletals, particularly lead and silver, may be 
bruised ; fruits may be either bruised or 
squeezed. In this latter sense bruise applies 
to the harder substances, or indicates a violent 
compression ; squeeze is used for soft sub- 
stances or a gentle compression. The kernels 
of nuts are bruised ; oranges and apples are 
squeezed. To pound is properly to bruise in a 
mortar so as to produce a separation of parts ; 
to crush is the most violent and destructive of 
all operations, which amounts to the total dis- 
persion of all tbe parts of a body. What is 
broken may be made whole again ; what is 


bruised or squeezed may be restored to its 
former tone and consistency ; what is pounded 
ia only reduced to smaller parts for conve- 
nience ; but what is crushed is destroyed." 

(c) The following is the distinction between 
to break, to burst, to crack, and to split : — 
“ Break deaotes a forcible separation of the 
constituent parts of a body. Burst and crack 
are onomatopeias, or imitatious of the sounds 
which are made in bursting and cracking. 
Splittiiig is a species of cracking that takes 
place in some bodies in a similar manoer 
without being accompanied with the noise. 
Breaking is generally the consequence of some 
external violence ; everything that is exposed 
to violence may without distinction be broken. 
Bursting arises mostly from an extreme ten- 
sion ; hollow bodies, when over filled, burst. 
Cracking is caused by the application of ex- 
cessive heat, or the defective texture of the 
substance : glass cracks ; the earth cracks ; 
leather cracks. Splitting may arise from a 
combination of external and internal causes ; 
wood in particular is liable to split. A thing 
may be broken ia any shape, form, and degree ; 
bursting leaves a wide gap ; cracking and 
splitting leave a long aperture ; the latter of 
which is commonly wider thau that of the 
former." (Crnbb : Eng. Synon.) 

break, * brake, * brek, * breke, s. & a. 

[A.S. gebrec, gcbrcec, gebrece — a breaking, 
crash, noise. In Dut. break; Sw. brott ; Dan. 
brud; Ger. brechen , bmA.] [Break, v .] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of breaking. 

(1) Lit.: The act of breaking any material 
thing. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) The act of breaking anything not ma- 
terial ; a hreaeli. 

(b) The act of breaking forth. 

H The break of day. 

“Sleep — and at break of day I will come to thee again l’ 1 
Word* worth : Pet Lamb. 

2. The state of being broken. 

“ Our reformed churches agreeing soundly In all the 
substantia 11 points of faith, & without break of com- 
munion, . . . ‘—/hries; Defence, p. 6. 

3. The portion of aoything broken through. 
(1) Lit. Of things material : 

(a) Gen. : An opening, passage, gap, or hole 
through anything. 

M . . . through the break* and opening* of tha woods 
that grow about it.”— .4ddiso»t 
", . . the currents in the transverse breaks which 
connect the longitudinal channels, . . ."—Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (ed. 1,870), ch. xv., p. 32. 

(b) Specially: 

(1) A kind of furrow in ploughing. (Scotch.) 
“The field which is designed for bear gets two fur- 
rows ; the one a break, the other clean.”— ^urt*. Banff*., 
App., pt 37. 

(ii) Of a hill: A hollow part. [In Icel. 
brecka is = a declivity.) 

(iil) A division of land iD a farm. (ScofcA.) 
“They shall dung no part of their former crofting, 
till these four new break* are brought in. Let them 
give teu or twelve bolls of lime to each acre of their 
oat-leave break." — Maxwell : Set. Tram., p. 216. 

(iv) Of a figure drawn: An interrupted por- 
tion. 

“The surrounding rone* likewise show traces, as 
may be seen in tbe drawing (fig. 53 ), of indentations, 
or rather break t, . . ."'—Darwin : Detcent of Man 
(1871), pt. ti., ch. xiv., vol. it, p. 136. 

(v) Of anything written or printed: A line 
to mark that the sense is suspended or that 
something is omitted. 

“ All modern trash is 

Set forth with num'rous breaks and dashes.” 
Swift. 

(2) Fig. Of things not material : A pause, 
an interruption. 

“ Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne er roughen'd by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed too often makes." 

Cowper : On the /receipt of my Mother's Picture. 

4. That which breaks, [II. 10, 11.) 

H. Technically: 

I. Cricket: The twist of a ball as it is 
bowled, generally spokeo of a twist or turn 
from the off side. 

2. Billiards : A player’s turn in the game ; 
also tbe number of points scored by a player 
continuously without a miss. 

3. Flax manufacture : An instrument for 
taking tbe rind off flax. (It is also written 
brake and braik.) (Scotch.) 

4. Agric. A Mach. : The same as break-harrow 
(q.v.). 


5. Naut. : A sudden change of level, as of a 
deck. The break of a poop-deck is where it 
ends forward. 

6. ArcA, ; A projection or recess from the 
aurface or wall of a huilding. 

7. Baking: A wooden bench on which 
dough is kneaded by means of a lever called a 
break-staff. Tbe weight of the person, oftea 
in a sitting posture, is thrown upon the staff, 
which moves in a semicircular orbit around 
the bench, keeping up a saltatory motion by 
its flexibility and the dancing action of tbe 
operator. By this means the dough is worked 
up very dry, and makes the best kind of 
crackers. (Knight.) 

8. Fortif : A change from the general direc- 
tion of the curtain near its extremity in th* 
construction with orillons and retired flanks. 
[Brisore.] 

9. Geol. : A “ fault,” or rather a dislocation, 
in which there is a very great upcast or down- 
cast. 

“To describe faults of this kind we want some new 
technical word. They are neither auticlinals nor syn- 
clinals, nor are they faults in the technical sense of 
tbe word. The word break, if geologists would con- 
sent to use that word technically, might perhaps serf* 
for their designation.'' — Prof. Sedgwick, in Q. J, Geol. 
Soc., viii. (1852), pt. 1., 89. 

10. Printing : The piece of metal contiguous 
to the shank of a type, so called because it ia 
broken off in finishing. [See also I. 3.] 

11. Telegraphy: An apparatus to interrupt 
or change the direction of electric currents. 
It is called also a rheotome or a commutator. 

12. Engineering : The same as Brake (q.v.), 

13. Railway carriages, vehicles, &c.l A hreak- 
van (q.v.). 

14. Music : 

(1) Of the human voice : The point of junc- 
tion in the quality of tenor, soprano, and alto 
voices. A genuine bass voice has no break. 
The lower range is called rocc di %>etto, or chest 
voice ; the upper, roce di testa, or head voice ; 
and the place of junction is called the break . 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

(2) Of the clarinet: An interruption in the 
tone of the instrument between b flat and b 
natural. (Stumer <£ Barrett.) 

(3) Of an organ stop: The suddeo alteration 
of the proper soale -series of the pipes by re- 
turning to those of an octave lower in pitch. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

«I For the distinction between break, gap , 
chasm, and breach, see Breach. (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

break-down, s. 

1. Lit. : The state of being broken and fall- 
ing down. (Used of a coach or anything 
similar.) 

2. Fig. : The failure of anything. 

" But of the breakdown of my general dims, . . ."•» 
Bobt. Browning: Paracelsus. 

3. Tech. : A kind of dance. 

break - harrow, s. A large harrow. 
(Scotch.) 

“Then barrow again with a break-harrow, or larger 
harrow than ordinary, and spare not.”— Maxwell : SeL 
Tran*., p. 249. 

IT It is called more simply a break, or brake. 

• [Brake.] 

break-in, s. 

Carp. : A bole made In brickwork with & 
ripping chisel, and designed to be a receptacle 
for tbe end of a beam or anything similar. 

break-iron, $. 

Carp.: The iron screwed on the top of a 
plane-bit to bend upward and break the 
shaving. Its edge is from ^ to ^ of an inch 
from tha edge of the cutting-bit 

break-joint, 8. A structure in which 
the joints of the parts or courses are made to 
alternate with unbroken surfaces, as ia the 
continuous railroad rail, in bricklaying, shing- 
ling, and numerous other mechaiic arts. 

break-up, s. The act of breaking up, tha 
state of being broken up. 

“ The break-up and densidatiem of both of these.”— 
Q. J. GeoL Soc., xxiii, pt. i., 410. 

break a-ble, ci. [Eng. break, and suff. -able.] 
Able to~be broken. (Cotgrave.) 

break -age, *. [Eng. break, and Eng., &c. 

sutf. -age.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of breaking anything. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try» Syrian, se, oe=.e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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“In all the sports of children, were it ouly In their 
wanton breakages and defacements, you shall discern 
a creative Instinct."— Carlyle ; Sartor Resartus, bk. it., 
ch. 11. 

2. The state of being broken. 

"... though no doubt the degradation of a lofty 
cllfT would be more rapid from the breakage of the 
fallen fragments."— Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 
1859). ch. lx., p. 266. 

3. Damage done to crockery or other goods 
by being broken in transitu. 

4. A money compensation for such damage. 
II. Naut. : The leaving of empty spaces in 

atowing the hold. (Smyth.) 

brcak'-cr, * brek‘ er, * brek'-ere, s. 

(.Eng. break; -er. In M. H. Ger. brechoert.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who breaks anything. 

(1) Lit. : One who breaks any material thing. 

(a) As an independent word. 

•* The breaker is come up before them ! they have 
broken up, and have passed through the gate, . . — 

Mic ah 11 11 

(b) Often in composition ; as, “ an image- 
breaker." 

(2) Fig. : One who violates a promise, a 
law, human or divine, or anything not made 
of matter. (Often also in composition ; as, 
“a law-hrealYr,” “ a Sabbath-breaker.") 

•*. . . If thou be a breaker of the law, . . ."—Rom. fl. 
25. 

‘•Without understanding, covenant-6r«a*«ri, . . ." 
— Rom. 1. 3L 

2. (Chiefly in compos.).' An animal which 
breaks anything. [Bone-breaker.] 

3. An inanimate thing which does ao. 

4. A crested wave broken into foam while 
passing over a sand-bank, or flinging itself 
with fury on the shore. (Generally in the plur.) 

"Old sailors were amazed at the composure which 
he preserved amidst roaring breakers on a perilous 
coast ."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. viL 

5. A pier or some similar structure placed 
in a river to prevent the ice from injuring the 
supports of the arches. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A small cask for ship's use. Em- 
ployed for bringing water aboard in boats, or 
containing water for a boat a crew. (In this 
sense probably a corr. of Sp. bareca, barrica = 
a small cask or keg.) The gang-cask is kept 
on deck, and contains the drinking-water tor 
the ship's company, being replenished from 
day to day from the tanks. 

2. Flax-manufacture : The first carding- 

machine which operates upon the parcels of 
tow from a creeping-sheet. The finisher is the 
final carding- machine, and operates upon a 
lap formed of slivers of line. (Knight.) 

brgak -fast, * breke -fa^t, s. & a. [Eng. 
break; fast.] 

A, A s substantive : 

I, Literally : 

1. The act of breaking a fast, that ia, of 
eating after having been for some time without 
food. Specially the first meal in the day. 

. . while my wife and daughter* employed them- 
selves in providing breakfast, . . . "—Goldsmith ; Vicar 
Of Wakefield, ch. iv. 

2. The time when the first meal of the day 
ia eaten. 

3. That which ia eaten when the faat is 
broken. 

(1) At the first meal of the day. 

“A good piece of bread would be often the best 
breakfast for my young master.'* — Locke. 

(2) At any meal which breaks the temporary 
fast of n man or a beast. 

" ll/ul l been seized by a hungry Hon, 

1 would have l*en h breakfast to the beast." 

Shake* p. : Two {lent, of Verona, v. 4. 

H. Fig. : That which satisfies one's appe- 
tite, desire or aspiration of tho hmnau aoul at 
the commencement of one's career. [Corre- 
sponding to 3 (2). 3 

" HOJ* la a good breakfast, but It la a bod supper."— 
Baron. 

B. Aj adjective : Pertaining to the first meal 
of the day, or to the time or place where it is 
eaten. 

" On* mom he came not to her hand 
A* he w<u wont to come. 

And, 011 hor finger perch d. to stand 
Ticking hii br<kikf<ut cruiuh." 

Coir/x-r : Epitaph on a Redbreast. 

" Breakfast time, however, is always n cheerful stage 
of the day; . . ,"—Oe <iuinc«y : H'orta. 2nd ed., L 96. 

breakfast parlour, s. A parlour de- 
signed for the uccommodation uf a family at 
breakfast. 


" How jocund was their breakfast-parlour, farm'd 
By yon blue water's breath. 

Campbell: Theodric. 

break-fast, v.i. & t. [Eng. break ; fast.] 

A. Intrans. : To eat the first meal in the 
day. 

“He breakfasted alone; . . ."—De Quincey : Works, 
2nd ed.. 1. 165. 

t B. Trans. : To provide or furnish with the 
first meal in the morning. (AfiMon.) 

break -fast-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Break- 
fast.] 

A. & B. As present participle <£ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As swfcstanrire ; 

1, Gen, : The act of taking the first meal in 
the day. 

2. Spec. : The act of doing so as one of an 
invited breakfast-party. 

" No breakfastings with them, which consume a 
great deal of tlm of— Lord Chesterfield. 

break -ing, * break -yrig, * brek-yrig, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Break, v.] 

A. & B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
tbe verb. 

•• Ab If it bore all peace within, 

Nor left one frre<t*tn <7 heart behind 1” 

Moore : The Fire- Worshippers. 

C. As substantive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of an act : 

(1) The act of fracturing anything. 

“And breaking of window*, which, you know, maketh 
breaches 1 r Sicift : The Famous Speech- Maker. 

(2) The act of coming forth suddenly. 

“And Jacoh was left alone; and there wrestled a 
man with him until the breaking of the day."— Gen. 
-xxxii. 24. 

•• Until the breaking of the light.” 

Tennyson : To — 

* (3) The act of vomiting. 

*• Braky nge or parbrakynge. Tomitus. evomitus."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

2. Of a state : The state of being brokeD or 
fractured. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

'• Therefore this Iniquity shall he to you as a hreaeh 
ready to fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose break- 
ing cometb suddenly at au instant."— Isaiah xxx. 11 

(2) Spec. : Bankruptcy. 

IL Woollen manufacture: A process in the 
worsted or long- wool manufacture. The 
combed slivera are laid upon a travelling- 
apron and joined endwise, to make continuous 
lengths. 

Breaking of arrestment : 

Scots Law : The contempt of the law shown 
by an arrestee, who gives over to the debtor 
money or goods on which an arrestment has 
legally been made. 

breaking-down, s. k a. 

A. As substantive: The act of fracturing 
and crushing downwards. 

B. As adjective : Fracturing and making to 
fall ; rolling so aa to consolidate. [Breaking- 
down rollers.] 

Breaking-down rollers : 

Metal. : Rollers uaed to consolidate metal 
by rolling it while hot. 

breaking-engine, s. 

Machinery : The first of a series of carding- 
machines, to receive and act on the lap from 
the tapper ; it has usually coarser clothing 
than the finishing-carda. [Cardino-machine.] 

breaking-frame, s. 

Worsted-man u fact it re : A machine in which 
slivera of long- stapled wool are planked or 
spliced together nud then drawn out to, aav. 
eight times their original length. The slivers 
are made by hand-combs, and taper towards 
each end. Each is laid lapping half its length 
upon the preceding sliver, and the passage 
between rollers of gradually increasing speed 
attenuates the sliver. (Knight.) 

breaking-in, s. 

1. The act of bursting suddenly in upon. 
(Lit. A fig.) 

••They came upon me as » wide breaking in of 
water*: . . ." — Job xxx. 14. 

2. The act or process of taming a young 
horse. 

breaking-joint, s. 

Arch. : Tho same as Break-joint (q.v.). 


breaking machine, s. 

Flax-manufacture : A machine for shorten- 
ing flax-staple, to adapt it to be worked by a 
certain kind of machinery. Long-flax or long- 
line becomes cut-flax or cut-line. The ma- 
chine is also known as a cutting-machine or 
flax-breaker. 

breaking-out, breaking out, s. The 

act of suddenly breaking forth or appearing. 

"... letters informing him of the breaking out of 
scarlet fever among his children.’ , — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., xi. S14. 

break -man, s. [Brakeman.] 

break-neck, * breake -neck, s. k a. 

[Eng. break ; neck.] 

* A. As substantive : 

1. A fall by which tbe neck is broken. 

2. A precipice fitted to break the neck of 
any one who falls over it. (Lit. & fig.) 

“I roust 

Forsake the court ,* to do 't or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale. L 2. 

B. As adjective : Fitted to break the neck ; 
in which the neck is likely to be broken. 

" Alas, and the leaps from raft to raft were too often 
of a breakneck character; . . — Carlyle : Sartor Ro- 

sartus. bk. ill. ch. ix 

*• This way the chamois leapt : her nimble feet 
Have baffled me ; my gains to-day will scarce 
Repay my break- neck travail." 

Byron : Ma nfred, i , 2. 

* break -prom i§e,s. [Eug. break; promise.) 
One who habitually breaks his promise. 

•* r will think you the most pothetical 6reaA-prom(je 
and the most hollow lover." — Shakesp. : As louLike 
It. iv. L 

break -Share, s. [A corruption of braxy (?) 
(q.v.).] Diarrhoea in sheep. (Ogilvie.) 

break-stone, s. [The Eng. translation of 
Lat. saxifraga = a plant, anciently supposed 
to dissolve “ stones '* — i.e calculi in the 
bladder.] 

1. Pop. Bot. : Any plant of the genut Saxi- 
fraga (Saxifrage). (Prior.) 

2. Pimpinella Saxifraga. (Prior.) 

3. Alchemilla arvensis. (Prior.) 

4. Sagina procumbens. (Prior.) (Britten & 
Holland.) 

t Parsley breakstone : Alchemilla arvensis . 
(In Scotland and in Suffolk.) (Britten & Hol- 
land.) 

* bre&k -v<Sw, s. [Eng. break; wu?.] One 
who habitually breaks any vows which he may 
make. 

•• That doily 6reor*-vou*. he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids." 

Shakesp. : King John, iL 2. 

break -wa-ter, s . k a. [EDg. break ; water.) 

A. As sufcstanfire : 

Ord. Lang. <£’ Hydraul. Engineering : A pier, 
wall, mole, sunken hulk, or anything similar, 
placed at the entrance of a harbour, at the 
exposed part of an anchorage, or in any auch 
situation, with the view of deadening the 
force of the waves which roll in from the 
ocean. The breakwater of Cherbourg was 
commenced in 17S4 ; it is 4,120 yards long. 
The first stone of Plymouth breakwater was 
laid on the 12th August, 1812. Numerous break- 
waters have been constructed in the United 
Statea, one of the earliest beiug that at the 
mouth of the Delaware Bay. [Mole (2).] 
**The heaviest vessels were therefore placed on the 
left, highest up the stream, to form something of a 
breakwater for tho smaller craft crossing below."— 
Arnold : Hut. of Rome. vol. 1IL. ch xlnt , p. 77. 

•' . . at low water its summit is left dry, and it 
might then be mistaken for a breakwater erected by 
Cyclopean workmen." — Darwin: Voyage round the 

World (ed. 1870), ch. xxL, p. 498 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to the structure 
described uuder A. 

breakwater-glacis, s. 

Hydraulic Engineering : A storm pavement. 
The sloping atone paving next tho sea in piers 
or breakwaters. 

bream, "brem, * breme, s. [Ft. bremt; 
Provinc. Fr. brdme ; O. Fr. bresme ; L. Lat. 
bresmia, braximus ; Sw. braxen ; Dan. & Dut. 
brasem ; O. L. Ger. bressuno; (N. H.) Ger. 
fcrossm ; M H. Ger. brahsem, brasme, prahsc, 
prahsme ; O. 11. Ger. brachse, brahsina, brah - 
»tma.] [Bars, Basse.] 

Ichthyology £ Ordinary Language : 

L Spec. : The Carp Bream, Aftramt'j brama. 
It is of a yellowish- white colour, which 


coil, bo^; p 6 \lt, j(5^1; cat, 9 CII, ehorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — i 
elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -*ion = shun; -tion, §ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shizs. -bio, -die, Ac. = bcL del* 
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changes, through age, to a yellowish-brown. 
The sides are golden, the cheeks and gill- 
covers silver-white, the fins light-coloured, 
tinged, the ventral one with red and the others 
with brown. It is found in the Regent's 
Canal, in London, and in the Medway and the 
Mole. It is sought after by anglers, who, how- 
ever, consider the fie-sh insipid. 

“And many a brem and many a luce in stcwe." 

Chaucer. C. T., Frol., 350 

’* The bream, being at full growth, is a large fiah."— 

Walton : Angler. 

2. Gen. : The English name of the several 
fishes belonging to the family Cyprinidae and 
the genua Abramis. Three are descrihed 
by Ynrrell as British : (1) thfe Bream or Carp 
Bream (Abramis brama). already described 
(seel); (2) the White Bream or Breamflat 
(A. blicca); and (3) the Pomeranian Bream 
(A. Buggenhagii). Though the White Bream 
is common on the Continent, yet it is rare in 
England ; the Pomeranian Bream is still rarer. 

3. [Sea-rkeam.] 

bream, t broom, v.t. (Etymology donhtful. 
Cf. Ger. brcnncn — to burn. ( Mahn.) ] To 
burn ooze, seaweed, &c., from the bottom of a 
vessel. 


bream '-mg, pr. par. & s. [Bream, r.] 

A. As present participle: (See the verb.) 

B. yls substantive ; 

Naut. : The act of cleansing the ooze, shells, 
seaweed, &c., from the bottom of a ship hy a 
flashing fire and scraping. 

t brear, f breare, s. [Brier.] 

. - . "... by a narrow way, 

Scattred with bushy tborncs and ragged brea ret." 

Spenser : F. Q., I. x. 35. 

breard, s. [Breer( 2).] (Scotch.) 

1. Sing. : The first appearance of grain. 

2. ri. : Tbe short flax recovered from the first 
tow, by a second hackling. The tow, thrown 
olf by this second hackling, is called backings. 

"To be sold, a large quantity of white and blue 
Jovarcfo, fit for spinning yarn, 4 to « lib. per spindle."— 
Edinburgh Evening Courani, Sept 1, 1804. 


breas -kit, s. [Brisket.] (Scotch.) 

breast, * breaste, * brest, * breste, 3. & a. 

(A.S. bredst = the breast, the mind ; O. Sax. 
briost ; TceL brjost ; Sw. br'ost ; Dan. bryst ; 
Dut. borst ; Mceso-Goth. brusts (pi.) ; Ger. 
brust. From A.S. berstan — to burst ; O. Sax. 
breston.] [Burst, t?.] Hence the breast is 
the part which bursts out, that is, swells out 
beyond the parts around. 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Sing. : The fore part of the human body 
tn either sex betweea the neck and the npper 
part of the abdomen ; also the analogous part 
In animals. 

"Sal gliden on hia# brest nether." 

Story of Gen. <fc Exod., 370. 

*\ . . but smote npon bis breast, saying, God be 
merciful to me a sinner." — Lu. xviiL 13. 

(2) Flur.: Tbe mammae, paps, or protuberant 
glands existing in the female sex of man aod 
the higher animals, and iu a rudimentary state 
also in the male sex. They are designed for 
the secretion of milk. 


2. Figuratively : 

0) Of symbols or associations directly con- 
nected unth the human breast: 


* (a) Of the breast viewed as essential to good 
singing : A musical voice ; voice in general. 

" Pray ye stay a little ; lets hear him sing, he has a 
fine breast." — Bcanm. Flct. ; Pilgrim, iii. 6. 

“Which said queristers. after their breasts are 
changed. Ac f—Strype . Life of Abp. Parker, p. 9. 

1 To have a good breast: To have a good 
voice ; to be a good singer. 

"In singing, the sound is originally produced by the 
action of the lungs; which ere so essential an organ 
in this respect, that to have a good breatt was formerly 
e common periphrasis, to denote e good singer."— B iu. 
Of Music, vol. UL, p. 466. (Sara.) 

( b ) Of the breast xnewed as the seat of the emo- 
tions, of the appetites, of conscience, of courage, 
Ac . : 

(i) As the seat of the emotions in general. 

" If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast.” 

Burnt: Epistle to Davit, v. 

M Needless was written law. where none opprest ; 

The law of man was written in his breatt.” 

Dryden: Qvid. 

(il) As the repository of secrets. 


H To make a clean breast : 

(а) To confess all that one has kept secret 
about anything what he has been charged 
with, or which, without being accused, he 
still feels constrained to reveal ; to make a 
full and ingenuous confession. 

"... to make a clean breatt of it before she died."— 
Scott: St Eonan't Hell, ch. xxxvlti. 

(б) To tell one’s mind bluntly or without 
circumlocution. 

" To speak truth I'm wearying to mak a clean breast 
wi* him and to tell him o' his uimatuiality to hia own 
doohter . - — The Entail, lii. 101. 

(2) Of remoter resemblances to the human 
breast : Tbe surface of the earth, or anything 
similar. 

" Upon tbe breatt of new<reated earth 
Sian walk'd." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

" So have ye seen the fowler chase. 

O'er Grasmere s clear unruffled breast.” 

Wordsworth : Blind Highland Boy. 

II. Technically: 

T. Machinery, Ac. : 

(1) The part of an object against which the 
breast pushes in some machines, auch as the 
breast -drill, b reast -plough, Ac. 

(2) A bush connected with a small shaft or 
spindle. 

2. Agric., Ac. : The forward part of a 
plough’s mould-board. 

3. Metal,, Ac. : The front of a furnace. 

4. Sheet-iron Ware : As applied to milk-cans, 
coffee and tea pots, and similar articles, this 
word denotes the bulging or rounded top 
which intervenes between the lid or cover and 
the cylindrical portion which forms the body 
of the vessel. 

5. Vehicles : The middle, swell, or bulge of 
a nave or hub. 

6. Hydraul. : The curved wall up to which 
the floata of a water-wheel work, and which 
prevents, as far as possible, the waste of 
water. 

7. Carp. : The lower side of a hand-rai], a 
rafter, the rib of a dome or of a beam. 

S. Architecture : 

(1) That portion of a wall hetween the win- 
dow and the floor. 

(2) That portion of a chimney between the 
flues and the apartment. 

9. Mining : The face of a coal-seam at which 
a miner ia working. 

B. adjective: Pertaining to the breast in 
any of the foregoing senses. (See the sub- 
joined compounds.) 

breast-band, s. 

Satldlery : A band passing across the breast 
of the draught animal, and to which the traces 
or tugs are attached. It is a substitute for a 
collar. 

breast-beam, s. 

1. Shipwright ing : A beam at the break of a 
quarter-deck or forecastle. 

2. Weaving : The cloth-beam of a loom. 

3. Railroa/J Engineering : The forward trans- 
verse beam of a locomotive. 

breast-beating, s. The act or practice 
of beating the breast. (Lit, A Jig.) 

. . breast-beating, brow-beat in g (against walls), 

1 ion -bell o wings of blasphemy and the tike, stampings, 
smitings, breakages of furniture, if not eram itself If 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. ii. ( ch. vt 

breast-board, s. 

Hope-making: A loaded sled to which are 
attached the end yarns at the foot of the walk. 
As the yarns are twisted into a strand they 
become shorter and draw the sled towards the 
head of the walk, the load on the a led main- 
taining the necessary tension. The yarns are 
usually shortened one-third by the twisting, 
and lose about thirty per cent, in so doing. 
The twist is, however, necessary, to give the 
requisite rigidity, to prevent the fibres sliding 
on each other, and to partially exclude wet. 
The addition of tar increases the power of ex- 
cluding water. (Knight.) 

* breast-bundle, * brest-bundel, 3. 

A girdle or band lor the breast. 

" Whether foryete «dml the . . . womrnan epouse of 
hir brett-bundeV— WxckUffe : Jer. ii. 32. 

breast- casket, s. 

Nout. : The largest and longest caskets, i.e., 
a sort of strings placed in the middle of the 
yard. (Johnson.) [Casket.] 

breast-chain, s. 

Saddlery : A chain reaching between the 


hame-rings, its loop passing through the ring 
of tbe neck-yoke, to support the tongue. In 
carriage-harness the hanie is destitute of tha 
rings, and tbe strap is passed around the 
lower part of the collar. [Neck- yoke. ] 

breast-collar, s. 

Harness: A pulling strap which passes 
around the breast of the horse ; a substitute 
for a collar, which encircles the neck and 
rests against the shoulders, la some cases 
the breast-strap is padded, and the two pieces 
are connected by a snap. A plate upon it 
holds the breast-riags and tug-buckle pieces. 

breast-deep, a. or adv. Sunk ao deeply 
that water, snow, earth, or whatever else the 
person is in, reaches as high as his breast 

“Set him hr east -deep in earth, and famish him ; 

There let him stand, and rave end cry for food." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andron., v. 3. 

breast-drill, s. 

Metal-working : A drill-stock operated by a 
crank and bevel-gearing, and having a piece 
against which the workman bears his breast 
when engaged in drilling. 

breast-fast, s. [Breastfast.] 
breast-harness, s. 

Saddlery : A horse-gear arranged to pull by 
a band iu front of the breast, instead of a 
collar. 

breast-height, s. 

Fortif. : The interior slope of a parapet, 
breast-high, a. or adv. 

1. So high as to reach the breast of a person. 
** The river lt»elf gave wty unto her, «o thet she was 

straight breast-high.”— Sidnsy. 

2. Said of scent when it is so strong that 
the pack caa follow it with their heads erect. 

breast-hook, s. [Breasthook.] 

breast-knees, 3. pi. Timbers placed in 
the forward part of a vessel across the stem 
to unite the bowa on each side. (Stomionth.) 

breast-line, s. The rope connecting tha 
pontoons of a military bridge in a straight 
direction. 

breast-loeks, 5 . pi. The part of the 
mane of a lioa or other animal hanging down 
from the breast 

" And as * lyon sctzlking all In night, 

Pure off m pastures ; and come home, all dighfc 
In iawes and breast-locks, with an oxes blood, 

New feasted on him." 

Chapman : Homer's Odyssey, b. xxlL 

breast-mouldings, s. pi. 

Carp. : Window - sill mouldings ; panel 
mouldings beneath a window. 

breast-peat, s. A peat formed by tbe 
spade being pushed into the earth horizon- 
tally. (Scotch. ) 

11 A perpendicular face of the moss [Is] laid bare, 
from which the digger, standing on the level of the 
bottom, digs the peat, by driving in the epade horizon- 
tally with his arms ; this peat Is designed breast-peat." 
—Agr. Surv. Peeb.. p. 208- 

breast-plate, s. [Breastplate.] 
breast-plough, s. 

Agricult. : A shovel whose handle has a 
cross-piece applied to the breast, and used 
for paring turf or aods. 

breast-pump, s. 

Surgical (also known as antlia lactea or 
antlia maaimaria) : A pump haring a cup 
adapted to fit over the nipple, in order to 
withdraw milk from the mamma when this 
cannot be effected in a natural way. 

breast-rail, s. [Breastrail.] 
breast-strap, s. & a. 

A. As substantive: 

Saddlery : A strap passing from the hame* 
rings or from the gullet of the collar, to sup- 
port the tongue or pole of the vehicle. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to such a strap. 
Breast-strap harness : 

Saddlery : That which has a strap aronnd 
the breast instead of a collar. The breast- 
collar ia supported from the withers, and at 
its rear ends receives the tug-straps. Other 
forward attachments are made to the breast- 
straps, which are connected to the neck-yoke 
or tongue. 

Br east -strap slide : 

Harness : Ao iron loop wtach slips on the 
breast-strap, and takes fiom the latter the 
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wear of the ring ou the end of the neck-yoke. 
The ends of the breast-strap are passed through 
the rings oa the harness. 

breast-summer, s. 

Carjtentry : A beam inserted flush with the 
house-front which it supports, and resting at 
its ends upon the walls and st intermediate 
points upon pillars or columns. Common in 
store fronts. Written also, incorrectly, brcs- 
svmer, brest-mvwier, [BaESsoaiER. ] 
breast-wall, $, 

Masonry : 

1. A wall built breasbhigh. 

2. A wall erected to maintain a bank of 
earth in position, as in a railroad cutting, a 
sunk fence, &c. 

breast- wheel, s.ka. 

A. As subst. : A wheel to which the water is 
admitted about on a level with the axle, and 
maintained In contact with it by a breasting , 
or casing, which indoses from 60* to 90° of 
the periphery of the wheel The wheel may 
have radial or hollow buckets. The peripheral 
in closure is sometimes called &rcasrin <7 or 
soktng, and the casing at the ends of the 
wheel is called shrouding . (Knight.) 

B, As adj. : Pertaining to such a wheel 
Breast-wheel steam-engine: A form of ro- 
tary atesm-engiue in which a jet of steam is 
made to impinge upon the floats of a wheel 
rotating in an air-tight case. The first steam- 
engine of this elass was one of the earliest on 
record. (Knight.) 

breast, v.L & i. [From breast , s. (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive: 

^ .1* L}}* • To place the breast of one person 
against that of another one, or against that of 
an animal 

(1) In the foregoing sense. 

(2) To mount a horse by apphing a person’; 
breast to the side of the horse, in order to get 

. ?W ose 'breast to breast, or breast 

to any obstacle opposed to one's progress. 

" The hardy Swiss 

Brcatti the keen air, aud carol* u he goes.” 

.... Goldsmith. 

» °L the ine 1 tten thy champions stood 
^ ^amoved the combats wiidUt fl/d^' 
Remans. Restomtum qf th* Work* qf Art to Italy . 

B. Intransitive: 

Of a horse : To spring np or forward. The 

use of the word is derived from the action of a 
norse s breast when he leaps forward. (Scotch.) 

•'Thou never lap, and *tent. raid breastit. 

Then stood to Maw." 

Burris: The Auld Farmer's Salutation. 

breast bone. *. [Eng. breast ; bone.] The 
bone in which the ribs terminate in front 
what is called onatomically the sternum. 

•• The heIJv shnll beeniiueut, by shadowing the flank 
and undex the breastbone."— Pcaeham. 

breast -ed, pa. par. k a. [Breast, v.) 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 
t B, As adjective : 

In compos. ; Hating a breast of a particular 
character as well-breasted, single and double- 
breasted, Ac. (Used of persons or things.) 

~ nu ” : LV ‘ « Card - 

breast fast, s. [Eng. breast; fast.] 

Kaut. : A largo rope to n/Ilx a ship by her 
side to a quay or to another vessel 

breast -h<?ok, s. [Eng. breast; hook.) 

Naut. : A thick piece of timber shaped like a 
knee, which is placed across the stem of a 
vessel to unite the bows on either aide, aud 
strengthen the whole forepart. 

breast Ie, s [Eng. breast, and Scotch and 
' i “ =K,,g •»> A m[ « 

••Oh, what a pautcl In thy breast ie / ' 

Bums: To a Mouse. 

brSast !ng, pr. par., a., k s [Breast, r.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. and adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantUv : 

1. Mill. : The curved masonry against which 

the shuttle aide of a breast-wheel works anti 
which prevents the water from slipping past 
the wheel. 1 

2. Paper-making: Tho concave bed against 


which the wheel of a rag-engine works ; be- 
tween the two is the throat. [Rag-engine. J 

breast -knot (k silent), s. (Eng. breast; 
knot.] A knot or bun eh of ribands worn bv 
women on the breast. 

Our ladles have still faces, and our men heart* ; 
why may we not hone for the same achievement* 
from the Influence of this breastknot f—Additon : 
Freeholder. 

breast - less, a. [Eng. breast, S. ; dess.} 
Having no breasts (that is, not included 
among the mammalia) ; deprived of breasts 
(aa the mythic Amazona were ssid to be). 

breast -pm, s. [Eng. breast ; pin.] A pin 
worn nn the breast to fasten the dress, for 
ornament ; a scarf-pin. 

breast-plate, s. [Eng. breast; plate.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally. Of plates of a material kind : 

(1) Of men : 

(a) Armour in the form of a metallic plate 
worn upon the breast. 

" ’Gainst shield, helm, breastplate, and, instead of those 
Five sharp smooth stones from the next brook he 
chos « Cowley. 

(b) Such a plate, not for defence but for 
symbolic purposes, on the breast of the Jewish 
high priest. It was msde of richly-embroidered 
cloth, set with four rows of precious atones 
each engraved with the name of one of the 
twelve tribes. (Exod. xxviii, 15-29, xxxix. 

•' And he put the breast pint* upon him : lUeo he put 
in the breastplate the Urim find the Thummhn. — 
Lee. vlii. 8. 

(2) Of animals: 

(a) A plate upon th* breast of the apoca- 
lyptic locusts. 

“And they fthe locusts] hud breastplates, as it were 
breastplates ol iron.' —Rev. \x. 9. 

(b) A plate of ah ell covering the breast of 
a tortoise or other chelonian reptile. 

" while staying in tnls upper Tegion, we lived en- 
tirely upon tortoise-meat ; the breast- jil ate roasted (as 
the Gauchos do earn© con cuero) with the flesh on it is 
very good. —Darwin : Voyage rourul the World (ed. 
18‘0i ch. xvii., p. 377. 

(c) A leather band woni round the oeck of 
a horse, attached to the head of the saddle 
and to the saddle-girths. (Used only for riding 
purposes.) 

2. Fig. Of defence, not material : Means of 
defence against spiritual assault. 

’*• • • • having on the breastplate of righteousness" 
Fphes vi. 14. 

II. Poring instruments: A plate which re- 
ceives the hinder end of a drill, aud by which 
juessure ia applied. Formerly held against 
the breast, it still retains its name, even when 
otherwise supported. [Breast-drill.] 

breast-rail, s. [Eng. breast; rail.] 

Arch., Naut ., Ac. : The upper rail on a bal- 
cony, or on the breastwork of the quarter-deck 
of a vessel, or auy similar place. 

breast -rope, 5 . [Eng. breast ; rope.] 

1. Naut. : The same na breast-band (q,v.). 

2. Plural; Those ropes in a ship which 
fasten the yards to the parrels, and, with the 
parrels, hold the yards fast to the mast 
(Harris.) 

breast work, *. [Eng. breast; work.) 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A rude fieldwork thrown up aa 
high as tho breast, or auy height for the pur- 
pose of defence ; a parapet [11.1.] 

breastworks, And made a 
redoubt for til© defence of Ills men."— Clarendon. 

2. Figuratively : 

"In fact, this ■ 
wall of water cxrri 
a mason's plumb-i 
L 103. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fort if. : A hastily-constructed parapet 
made of material at hand, such as earth, logs, 
rails, timber, and designed to protect troops 
from tho fire of iu enemy. 

2. vlrc/t. The parent of a building. 

3. Shipbuilding: A railing or balustrade 
standing a th wav {ships across n deck, as ou 
the forward cud of the quarter-deck or round- 
house. Tho beum supporting It is a breast- 
l>eain. 


9 watery breastwork, a perpendicular 
trying iUelf ** true as if controlled by 
b-lluu. —l>* Uuiucey: Works (2ud ed.}, 


breatli, ; brecth, *br<jthe, • breth, s. 

[A.S>. brdth ; O. H. Gcr. jrrwfan . J 


I. Ordinary Language : 

(1) Of man and the other animal creation : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The sir drawn ia aad expelled by tho 
lungs iu the process of respiration. [II. I.] 

" Bret hr. A nelitus, a litus, tpfra men. “—Prompt. Pars. 
"O messagev, fulfiid of dronkenesse, 

Strong is thy breth, thy lymea faltren ay ” 
Chaucer : C. T., 5191-92. 

(2) The act or power of breathing, or of 
respiration, 

" iIe giveth to all Ilf*, and breath."— Act* xvlL 25. 

(3) A single respiration : hence osed figu- 
ratively for an instant. [2(3).] In a breath 
*=- at one and the some time, together. 

" You menace me, and court me, in a breath. * 

*(4) An odonr, smell, exhalation. ryden ' 
"The brethe of the hrynston hi that hit hlende were." 
_ _. . , All it. Poems : Cleanness, L 967. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Life ; that which gives or supports 
vitality or inspiration in anything. 

"That hudde hie breth almost bynomeu." 

Romaunr qf the Rote. 

“ Quench, oh quench not that flauie 1 It la the breath 
of your being. 

Love is life, but hatred is death." 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord's Supper. 

(2) Time for breathing (lit. or Jig.), a respite, 
pause. 

" Give me some breath, some little pause, my lord. 
Before I positively speak." 

SAtikesp. : Richard III., iv. 2. 

(3) The duration of a breath, an instant, 
[1 ( 3 )<] 

(4) Words, language, snything nitered. 

"Evil w.is this world's breath, which 
Between the good and brsvel" 

Remans: The Kaiser’s Feast. 

(5) Mere air ; emptiness. 

" Vows are hut breath, and breath a vapour Is." 

Shakes p. : Love's L. Lost, iv. a 
"Covenants being but words and breath have no 
force to oblige."— ffubbes: Leviathan. 

* (6) Rage, fury. 

" His hr ode eghne 

That fulle hrymly for breth brynte as the gledya” 

Morte Art hurt, 118. 

(7) Opinion, sentiments ; tendency of 
thought. For it seems often merely to respect 
a partial expression of one’s mind. " 1 wad 
fain hear bis breath about this business.’* 
(Scotch.) 

(ii) Of nature : 

1. Lit : Air gently in motion ; a very slight 
breeze. 

"Anon out of the north eet the noys blgynes, 

hen bothe brethes con hlowe vpon l5o watteiv* 
Earty Eng. Allit. Poems\e d. Morris) ; Patience. 1. 188. 

- Not a breath of wind ; asolemn stillness ; oil nature 
fast asleep. —S. Smith : Letters, No. 256. 

2, Figuratively : 

•'. . . and at the same time open, as it were, a window 
to the outer world through which an occasional breath 
of every day Eugiish sentiment might flutter the seif- 
absorption of university life/*— Tin***. Ni>v t 17, 1677. 

IL Technically : 

]. Physiol.: For details regarding the or- 
ganic machine on the action of which breath- 
ing depends, see Lungs. For the process of 
breathing itself see Respiration. From 350 
to 400 cubic feet of air are drawn into the 
lungs re 24 hours. The air expired is different 
both in volume and composition, from that 
which was respired. Each hour an adult 
man takes in 450 to 550 grains of oxygen, and 
emits in the same period about G32 grains of 
carbonic acid, about 45 to 50 grains of nitro- 
gen, and 9,720 grains of watery vapour, 
linn co a continued supply of fresh air, laden 
Math oxygen, is needful to maintain life. For 
the want of it, out of 146 prisoners shut up 
in the “ Black Hole *' of Calcutta, which was 
not a hole at all but only a room too small 
for its occupants, 123 perished in eight hours, 
aa dul 260 out of 300 Russian prisoners con- 
fined in a cavo after the battle of Austerlitz 
[Am.] 

. 2. Music: The signs to mark where breath 
ia to be takeo are— * */. (Crow,) 

III. In special phrases: 

1. Below one’s breath; The same as under 
one's breath. 

2. In breath : 

(1) Breathing, alive. 

" When your flm queen's Again Oi breath.” 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, T. 1. 

(2) Ablo to breathe. 

LrurMl 11 ^ Tct> kr **«*V niy lord. ‘Shakctp. • King 

3. Out of breath: Breathless, exhausted. 

4. Under one's breath : Very quietly, in fear. 
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breathable— breathing 


"The result of the adventure used to he spoken of 
UJvicr our breath and in secret.”— H. Miller: Schools 
and Schoolmasters, p. 69. 

5. With bated breath : In a humble, subser- 
vient voice. 


tt'iffc bated 6rea*A, and whispering humbleness.” 
Shakesp. : J/cr. uf i'enice, i. a 

8. Breath of life : The soul. 

"Yet one dotiht 

Pursues me [Adam) still, leat ail I cannot die: 
Lest that pure breath of life, the spirit of man 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod." 

Mtlton : Par. Lost, X. 782— 79L 


7. To take one's breath (lit. or Jig.): To pause, 
to recover one’s self. 


S. To catch one's breath: To prevent one 
from breathing freely. 

9. To hold one's brecuh : To be eagerly ex- 
pectant. 


breath-figure, s. A figure produced by 
the breath, alter a coin or anything similar 
has been laid upon a plate of smooth metal or 
glass. The figure is that of the coin. Elec- 
tricity may have to do with Us production. 


breath-giver, s. He who gives life, or 
the power of breathing ; God. 

" PoAce, wicked woman, peace, vnwortbyto breath, 
that doest not acknowledge the breath-giver ; most 
to worthy to haue a tongue, which speakeat against 
him, through whom thou speakest. ” — Sidney: Arca- 
dia, p. 263. 


breath -a-ble, a. [Eng. breath(e); - able .] 
That may be breathed, fit to be breathed. 

” The expulsion of carbonic acid from the blood, and 
the taking in of an equivalent amount of oxygen from 
the air, go on so long as the air Is breathable?' — Corn - 
hUl Magazine, 1862. p. 485. 


t breath'-a-ble-ness, f. [Eng. breathable; 
-ness.] The quality of being breathable, or fit 
to be breathed. 


breathe, * breath, * brethyn, * brethe, 

v.i. & f. [Breath, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Literally. Of beings: 

1. To inhale or exhale air, to respire. 

" Whil yit thou art aboue and brethestf— Wycliffe: 
Bcelus. xxxiiL 21. 

" Brethyn , or ondyn. Spiro, anelo, atpiro.” — 
Prompt. Pare. 

1 2. To have the power of respiration, to live. 

. he left none remaining, hut utterly destroyed 
all that breathetl, as the Lord God of Israel com- 
manded."— yorAua x. 40. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of persons; To take breath, to recover 
oneself. 

" He presently followed the victory so hot upon the 
Scots, that he suffered them not to fireaMe. or gather 
themselves together again." — Spenser; State of Ire- 
la n<L 

2. Of things : 

(1) To pass as air, to be exhaled. 

•’ Shall I not, then, be stifled in the vault. 

To whose loul mouth no healthsome air breathes In.” 
Shakesp. : Borneo and Juliet, Iv. S. 

(2) To live ; to be actively in motion. 

"Deep thoughts ot malestyand might 
For ever breathing there.” 

Bona ns : Eryri Wen. 

B. Transitive : 

i. With a cognate object : 

I. Literally : To inhale or exhale. 


3. To set in motiou or act upon with the 
breath. 

” They breathe the flute or strike the vocal wire." 

Prior . 

1L HTfft an object not cognate: 

L Literally: 

1. To give time or rest for breathing to. 

“After him came spurring hard 
A gentleman, almost forspent with speed, 

That stopp d hy me to breathe his hloodied horse. 

Shakesp. : 2 Ben. I It, 1 1. 

2. (Refiexively) : To take recreation ; to take 
exercise. 

’* I think then was created for men to breathe them- 
selves upon. " — Shakesp. : All's Well, IL 3. (iVarer. ) 

" . . . . they had also of auncient time divers other 
Manor houses of lease cost and capacitie. planted in 
divers parts of this country, m which they used to 
breathe themselves ."— Lambarde : Peramb. of Kent, 
p. 239. 

3. To put out of breath ; to exhaust. 

"Christian began hi paut. and said, * I dare say this 
Is a breathing hill.' ” — Banyan : P. P., pt. ii. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, To allow to rest for a time. 

" Tho, when no more could nigh to him apnroch. 

He breath'd his sword, and rested him till day." 

S/tenser: F. Q., VI. xL 47. 

2. To give air or vent to. 

"She sunk down at her feet in fits, so that they 
were forced to breathe a vein .” — Richardson : Clarissa, 
vol. via., lett 29. 

C. In special phrases : 

1. To breathe again : 

(1) Lit . : To take breath afresh. 

(2) Fig. : To recover one’s senses or cour- 
age, to be relieved in mind. 

2. To breathe out : 

(1) Lit. : To emit as breath. 

“She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth muse, 
and hy Plutarch is compared to Caius, the eon of 
Vulcan, who breathed out nothing hut flame.” — Spect. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To exhale. [B.i. II. 1.] 

’• Whan thei shuld brethen out ther sonlis in the 
bosom of ther modris.” — Wycliffe : Lament, ii. 12. 

(ft) To utter threateningly. [B. i. II. 2 (1).] 
" So desperate thieves, all hopeless of their lives, 
Breathe out invectives ‘gainst the officers.” 

Shakesp. ; S Hen. 17., l. 4. 

"And Saul, yet breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter . . ."—Jets ix. 1. 

3. To breathe into ; To cause to pass into as 
a breath. 

"He breathed info us the hreatb of life, a vital active 
spirit: . . — Decay of Piety. 

*4 .To breathe of ter : To aspire to, aim at. 

" We disown ourselves to l»e his creatures, if we 
breathe not after a resemblance to him in what be 
Is imitable.”— CTiarnoc* : Discourses, H. 259, 

5. To breathe one's last : To die. 

breathed, pa. par. & a. [Breathe, v.] 

1. Gen. : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

” Each heart shall echo to the strain 
Breathed in the warrior's praise.” 

Hemans: The Crusaders' War-Song. 

II. Specially : 

* 1. Full of breath ; having good breath or 
wind ; stout. 

"Thy greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags."— 
Shakesp, : Tam. of Shrew, Induct., ii. 

2. Wanting in breath ; out of breath. 

" Mr Tulkinghom arrives in bis turret-room, a 
little breathed by the Journey •up.’'— Dickens : Bleak 
Bouse. 


" Glad are they who therein sail, 

Once more to breathe the balmy gale." 

IKi/ron ; Isle of Palms, HL 208. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To emit as a breath, to set in motion 
softly ; to exhale, to be redolent of. 


(1) Of air or wind. 

" Place me where winter breathes his keenest air." 

Cowper: Table Talk. 

(2) Of music. 


(3) Of odours. 

"His altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours and ambrosial flowers ” 

Milton : P. L . bk. IL 

2. To declare or express. 


(1) By speech. 

(a) In a bad sense: To threaten. 


"Some reenrameuded caution .and delay ; others 
breathed nothing hut war.” — Ma eau lay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xxvi. 


(b) Of prayers or vows : To utter softly. 

“ 1 have toward heaven breath* i a secret vow." 

Shakesp. : Mer. of Venice, ill. 4- 

(2) By outward signs. 

“And his whole figure breathed Intelligence." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 


* breathe '-man, * brethe'-man, s. [Eng. 
breathe ; -?nan.] One who blows a horn, 
trumpet, &c. 

" Bremly the brethemen hragges in troumppes.” 
Morte Arthur s, 4,107. 


breath -er, * breth-ere, s. [Eng ,breath(e); 
-er.Y 

I. Literally : 

t 1. One who breathes, or lives. 

" When all the breathers ot this world are dead. 

You still shall live.” Shakesp. : Sonnets, 8L 


* 2. One who utters or publishes anything. 

"Saul, yit brethere, or blowere. of manassis and 
betyng, or sleyng, into disci pi is of the Lord, cam nygh 
to the princes of prestis, and nxide of hem epiatlis 
into Damaske, to synagogis.”— Wycliffe: Arts ix. 1. 


No particular scandal once can touch, 

Bwt it confounds the breather.” 

Shakesp. : Meat, for Mens., iv. 4- 


II. Figuratively : 

t 1. An inspirer ; one that animates or in- 
fuses by inspiration. 

" The breather of all life does now expire." 

Korns. 


2. That which puts out of breath or ex- 
hausts. (Colloquial.) 


"It’s a breather."— Dickens : Dombey and Son. 

3. An exercise gallop, to improve the wind. 
( Colloquial .) 

", . . for the famous Worcestershire Jockey gave 
him his breather.''— Daily Aews, Sept 11. 1878. 

* breath'-ful, o. [Eng. breath; ful(l).'] 

1, Literally : Full of breath or wind. 

*• And eke the brcathfull bellowes hlewamaine, 

Like to the North rien winde, that none could hear®.* 
Spenser : F. Q„ IV. V. S8. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Full of odour. 

“ Fresh Coat marie, and breathfull CamomilL’ 

Spenser : Muiopotmos, 195, 

(2) Full of life ; living. 


breath -ifig, * breth-inge, 4 brething, 
* breth-ynge, pr. par., a., s. [Breathe. ] 
A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

•• But. oh ! the life in Nature's green domains, 

The breathing sense of joy I where flowers are 
springing.” Hemans : The Release of Tasso. 

C. ^4s substantive : 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) The act or process of inhaling and exhal- 
ing breath ; respiration. 

"The laborious breathing uecessary in high regions 
would, we have some reason to believe, increase tbe 
size of the chest ”— Darwin : Origin of Species [ed- 
1859), ch. vL, p. 198. 

(2) The breath. 

" Tis her breathing that perfumes." 

Shakesp. : Cymbellne, Ii. 2. 

(3) Air in gentle motion ; a very light 
breeze, a breath of air. 

" No gentle 6rcafM»£f« from thy distant sky 
Came o’er his path, and whisper'd ' Liberty ! "* 
Reman*: Elysium. 

" Vast as it is, it answers as it flows 
The breathings of the lightest air that hlowa." 

Cowper: Retirement. 

(4) Exerciee taken to promote ease of respir- 
ation. 

" Here is a lady that wants breathing too. 

Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. S. 


(5) A breathing-place, a rent. 

- The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
New breathings whence new nourishment she 
takes.” Dryden. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) An aspiration or earnest desire, accom- 
panied by secret prayer for anything. 

“Thou hast heard my voice; hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my czyf—Lam. ill. 56. 

(2) Any gentle influence or inspiration, as 
“ the breathings of the spirit.” 

(3) Utterance, publicity by word of mouth. 

" I am sorry to give breathing to uiy purpose." 

Shakesp. : Ant. <* Cltop.. 1. S. 

II. Technically : 

(1) Grammar: 

(a) Aspiration ; the sound produced by the 
use of the letter ft. 


(ft) Greek Grammar: A mark placed over 
the initial vowel of a word to denote aspira- 
tion. There are two kinds : (a) the rough 
breathing ( spiritus asper), indicated by a 
turned comma ( * ), signifies that the vowel is 
to be pronounced as if preceded by the letter 
ft, as auTo* (pronounced hautos); (j3) tbe 
smooth breathing ( spiritus lenis), indicated by 
a comma over the vowel (*), signifies the 
absence of any aspirate, as avros (pronounced 
autos). 

(2) Hunting: This word, applied to the 
stag, has the same meaning as at gaze. [Gaze, 

s-] 


breathing-place, s. 

1. An outlet or vent for breathing or the 
passage of air. 

2. A place for taking breath ; a pause. 

“That caesura, or breathing-place. In the midst of 
the verse, neither Italian nor Spanish have, tbe 
French and we almost never fail o L”— Sidney : Defence 
qf Poesy. 


breathing-pore, s. 

Bot. : A pore in the cuticle of plants. 


breathing-space, s . Room or time for 
breathing, or recovering one’s self. (Lit. & 
S9-) 

"There the passions, cramp'd no lougei, shall have 
scope and b reat hing-space.” 

Tennyson : Locksley Hall. 


breathing- time, s. A time or space for 
re-covering one’s breath (lit. £Jig.); a pause ; 
relaxation. 

" This breathing-time the matron took ; and then 
Resumed the thread of her discourse again. 

Dryden : The Hind and Panther, lit 


fate, «at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"We have grow* wise enough to shrink from un- 
necessary interference in foreign brawls ; anil it be- 
hoves us to turn this happy breathing-time to the beat 
account . "—Daily Telegraph, Hoy. 1, 1865. 


breathing-while, s. The space of time 
in which one could tike a breath ; a moment, 
au instaut. [Breath, 4.) 

** Bud and be blasted Id a breathing-while.* 

Shake tp. : I'tmu A Adonis, 1,140. 

breath-less, a. [Eug. breath ; -tos.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Wanting in breath ; out of breath. 

" Urging his folio* era, till their foes, beset. 

Stand faint and breathless, but undaunted yet." 

Hemans : The Abtncerrage, C. L 

2. Dead, lifeless. 

" Defends the breathless carcass on the ground." 

Pope : homer's Iliad, xvL 

3. Attended with exhaustion or want of 
breath. 

" How I remember that breathless flight." 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, iv. 

II. Figuratively : Excited, eager; holding 
one*a breath in anxiety or eagerness. 

" Thronging round him, breathless thousands gaze." 

hemans : The Abencerrage, 1L 

breath' less-ly, adi\ [Eug. breathless; - ly .] 
In a breathless manner. 

breath - less - ness, s. [Eng. breathless; 
-rcss.] Breathless condition ; want of breatb. 

"Methlnk* I hear the soldiers and hosie officers 
when they were rolling that other weighty stone (for 
each we probably couceive), to the month of the vault 
with much toil aud swast and breathlessness, how 
they bragged of the sureuess of the place."— Bu, hall: 
Works, u. 276. 


• breath -y, a. [Eng. breath; -y.] Full of 
air or wind, windy. 

" Lightning is leas flamy and less breathy."— Swan : 
Speculum JJundi (1635), p. 136. 

brecc'-l-a (cc as £h), s. [Ital. breccia ; Fr. 
breche = (1) a breach, (2) a fragment.] 

1. Building, Comm., d c.: A kind of marble 
composed of a mass of angular fragments, 
closely cemented together in such a manuer 
that when broke u they form breches or 
notches. 

2. Gcol, : The word has now a more extended 
signification. It signifies a rock composed 
of angular as distinguished from rounded frag- 
ments united by a cement of lime, oxide of 
iron, Arc. The fragments of course are derived 
from pre-existing rocks. Presumably these 
are not far ofT, for if the fragments had been 
transported from a distanee by water, their 
angles would have been rounded off. There 
are qnartsite breccias, ferruginous breccias, 
volc&uic breccias, bone breccias, &c. 

". . . faced with barricades of limestone rock, Inter- 
mixed with huge masses of breccia, or pebhlea imbedded 
in some softer substance which has hardened around 
them like mortar.” — Scott : hob hoy, ch. xxxil. 

" I noticed that the smaller streams in the Pampas 
were iMived with a breccia of bones ." — Darwin : Voyage 
r>)utul the World (ed. 1870), ch. vlL, p. 151. 


brecc' i-a -ted (cc as 5h), a. [Breccia.] 
Abounding in breccia ; consisting of angular 
fragments cemented together. 

"There are many points in Auvergne where igneous 
njcks have been forced by subsequent injection through 
clay* and marly limestone* m such a manner that the 
whole has become blended lu one confused aud breo 
dated mass ."—/.yell : Peine, of Geol., L1l 259. 


brecc i d- (cc as 9b), pref. [Breccia.] Of, 
belonging to, or in part consisting of a breccia. 

breeclo-conglomerate, s. 

Petrol. : A rock consisting partly of angular 
and partly of rounded materials. (Rutley.) 

brech, s. [Breach, Breech.] 

brech'-am, brech'-ame (ch guttural), s. 
[Etym. doubtful ; cf. A.S. beorgan = to pro- 
tect ; the second element Is prob. Eng. hamc 
(q.Y.).] The collar of a draught-horse. (Scotch.) 

brech' -an, * breck'-an (Scotch), $. 
[Bracken.] Ferns. 


" Ffr dearer to me you Ion* glen o' green breekan, 

N 1 the burn stealing under the Una' yellow broom. ■ 
Gurus: Caledonia, 

• breche, s. [Breech, Breach.] 


• b reck, * brack, j. (Breach.) 

1. A gap in a hedge. (Bailey ) 

2, A piece of unenclosed arable land ; a 
sheep-walk. 


* brcck-en, s. [Bracket*. J 


* bred, * breid, s. [Bread.] 
1. Bread. 


" Bred, tallies fleis, and flares bred. 

And huttere, hem tho sondes bed." 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 1.01S-I4. 

" Quhow understand ye that is writtin be 8. Pauli, 
Wear mony sue brad and ane hody J " —A. Winytt : 
Questions ; Keith's hist., App., p, 282. 

2. A loaf or mass of bread by itself, whether 
large or small. (The term is still vulgarly 
used hy bakers in this sense.) (Scotch,) 

" Quhy use ye at your Comiuunioun now four, now 
tbre coupis, and mouy breidisV’—S, Winyet : Ques- 
tions ; Keith's hist., App., p. 232. 

^ It is sometimes distinguished by its rela- 
tive size. 

" Imprimis, daylle xilij gret bred. To the lavander 
iij gret bred. Smmna of bred, lix gret bred.*— Royal 
household : Chalmers's Mary, i. 178, 179. 

* bred-wrigte, s. [0. Eng. bred = 
bread, and u'right (q.v.) = a maker.] One 
who makes bread, a baker, 

" Quath this bred-wrigte. ' litheth on me.' - 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 2,077. 

bred, pa. par. ka. [Breed, v.) 

A. & B. pa. par. & particip, adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

"Their malice was bred in them."— Wisdom, xii. 10. 
" Not ao the Borderer : — bred to war, 

He knew the battle's dm afar." 

Scott : Marmion, v. 4. 

T Often in composition. [Half-bred, Ill- 
bred, Well-bred.] 

bred-sore, s. A whitlow. 

bred'-ber-gite, s. [From Bredberg.a Swedish 
mineralogist.] 

3/in.; A variety of garnet, described hy 
Dana as Lime-magnesia Iron-gam et. It i*s 
from Sala in Sweden. 

* bredde, pret. & pa. par. [Breed.] Bred, 
generated. (Prompt. Parv.) 

" It wirmede, bredde. and rotede thor." 

Story of Gen. and Exod., 5, M2. 

* bred-dit, pa. par. or a. [Braided.] Covered, 
as though with embroidery. 

" The durris and the wmdoia all war breddit 
With massie gold, quhalrof the fynes scheddlt" 

Palice of honour, iiL 68. (Edin. ed., 1579.) 

* brede (I), v.t. & i. [Breed.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

"brede (2), v.i. [A.S. brddanx= to extend, 
spread ; or perhaps = breed, grow.] [Breed, 
v., B., 3, (2).] To spread out, to extend. 

"And blomys hricht besyd thame breiis.” 

Barbour : The Bruce (ed. Skeat), xvi. 68. 

" brede (3). * breden, v.t. [A.S. breedan.] 
To roast, hurn. 

"His fljesce ho pan breden.* 1 — Layamon, ilL 3L 
"Man and hous thei brent and bred den.*— Art hour 
and Merlin, p. 270. 

* brede (I), * breid, v . [Breed, v.] To re- 
semble. 

" brede (I), s. [Braid, s.] A braid, a piece of 
braiding or embroidery. 

"In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls 
away by such Just degrees, and another rises so insen- 
sibly, that we see the variety, without being able to 
distinguish the total vanishing of the one from the 
first appearance of the other."— Addison. 

" Half -lapped in glowing gauze and golden brede.” 

Tennyson : Princess, vl 118. 

* brede (2), s. [A.S. hrerd=a brim, ... a 
shore, a bank.] A limit. 

"The hurue blessed hym belyue it the bredez passed • 
Gate. A the Or. Knight, 2.07L 

’ brede (3), pa. par. k s. [A.S. brittle — roasted 
meat (Som tier). J Roast meat. 

"Sum as brede broohede, and hierdez thame toumede.* 
Morte Arthur e, 1.052. 

* brede (4), * bred, 5. (Bread.) 

* brede-huche, *brcdhititbe, s. A 

lump of bread. 

"Brede-huche {bredhirithe, P.) Turrundula. UO. in 
turgeo. "—Prompt. Parv. 

" brede (5). s. [A.S. bred = a plank, a board.] 
A small table. 

"Brede, or lytyll© horde. Mensnla, tabella, asseru- 
lus.*— Prompt. Parv. 

* brede - ehesc, • bred - chese, s. 

[Provine. Eng. of Eastern caunties bred = a 
bra ill used to press curd for cheese ; or bred 
= a braid-platter; chrsr. = Eng. cheese.] A 
cheese freshly taken from the press or served 
on a M bred,*’ or broad platter. (H'ay.) 

" Bre<lechese (bredchese, P.J. Jumtata [Junctuta, 
V.)."— Prompt. Parv. 

* brede (6). 5 . [Breadth. Broad.] Breadth. 

"The brtgge ys . . . on brexle fourty fete." 

Sir Eerumbras, I.M. 

"Brede or squarcucase, eroissure."— Palsgrave. 


* bredir, s. pi. [Brother.] Brethren. 

"bredis, s. pi. [Jamieson aays this Is cer- 
tainly the same with in brede as used by 
Chaucer, which Tyrwhitt renders abroad. 
Thus brondyn in bredis is 0 branched out.” 
But it appears more probable that the MS. 
has been mis-read, and that we shonld read 
broudyn in brtdis — embroidered, as with 
braids.] [Brede (1), s. ) 

"The birth that the ground burn was brondyn la 
bred is. 

With gersa gay as the gold, and granis of grace." 

Boulate, L 3. MS 

* bredtbe, s. [Breadth.] Breadth. 

" Bredthe of anythyng, largeur.”— Palsgrave. 

* bred-yn (1), v.t. [Breed.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

' bred-yn (2), v.t. [Broaden.] (Prompt. 
Parv.) 

* bred-ynge (1), pr, par. & s. (Breed, v.\ 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bred ynge (2), pr. par. <fc *. [Bsedyn (2).] 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bred-ynge (3), pr. par. , a., & s. [Bkaidino. ] 

(Prompt. Parv.) 

bree ( 1 ), brie, brew, broo (Scofcft), * 
[A.S. briw; Dut. brij ; Ger. bre i ; O. H. Ger. 
bri, brio; M. H. Ger. bri , brie.] [Brew ( 1 ), 3 .] 

1 . Broth, soup. 

" The priest asid grace, and all tho throng fell teo. 
And ply'd their cutties at tho amorvy bree." 

Boss: Belenore, p. 118. 

" Good beef and mutton to be broo, 

Dight *pits, and then laid the roata to." 

«Sir Egeir., p, 64. 

2. Juice, sauce. 

3. Water, the sea ; moisture of any kind. 

" Brent in the bre with the hreme lowe." 

D extract, qf Troy, 12,514. 

" A" ye douce folk. I've borne a boon the broo. 

Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ! “ 

Bums : The Brigs of Ayr. 

* bree (2), * broo, s. [A corruption of O. Fr. 
brigue; O. Eng. brige = contention, quarrel.] 
Hurry, bustle, tumult. 

" Nae doubt, when ony sic poor chief as me 
PLays tricks like that; ye 11, in a hunr. 

It tbro' the parish raise an unco bree. 

Shirref: Poems, p. 67. 

bree (3), S. [Bre.] The eye-brow. 

breea, s. [Bray (3), s.] 

In East Yorkshire : The bank of a river. 
(Prof. Phillips: Rivers, dc., of Yorkshire, p. 
262.) 

breech, brefh, * brek, • breke, 
* bry5h (both sing, and pi.), 4 bry^he 
(sing.), breeches (pi.) (pron. brl^h-ej 
(Eng.), breek^, breiks (pi.) (Scotch), s. k 
a. [A.S. broc, bree (pi. brie , brecc) ~ breeches, 
trowsers, a girdle ; O. IceL br 6 k (pL breekr) ; 
O. Dan. brog ; Dut. broek ; O. Fries, brie ; M. 
H. Ger. bruoch ; O. H. Ger. pruoh ; Provinc. 
Fr. brougues ; I^aL braca, bracca (sing.), bracce, 
braccce (pi.), all = trowsers, breeches; Gael. 
briogais ; Ir. brog . The relation between the 
Teutonic and the Celtic forms is not clearly 
made out.] [Brogue.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A garment worn to cover the lower part 
of the body ; drawers. (Originally used of the 
dress of women as well as of men, but now 
confined to the latter.) 

(а) Very rarely in the singular. 

"The womrnvn wewu breech as well as men.'— 
Maundeville : Voiagc, p, 250. 

" That you might still have worn the petti coat, 

.And ne'er had stol'n the breech from Lancaster." 

Shakes p. : 8 Ben. **/., v„ 5. 

(б) Now only in this sense in the plural. 

" . . . . and shall hare linen breeches upon their 
loins ; they shall not gird themselvee with anything 
that causetb sweat.*— Etek. xhv. 13. 

" Young, royal Tarry Breeks." 

Bums: A Dreim. 

" ... . stoles, albe ; chUmydee, togas, Chinese silk*, 
Afghaun shawls. truiik-hi*se. leather breeches. CelUc 
phlllbags . . ."—Carlyle : Sartor hesartus, bk- L.ch. v. 

*, The Jewish pnesta wore linen breeches 
(Exod. xxviii. 42, xxxix. 2S ; Levit. xvi.4). In 
classical times breeches were worn only by 
the non-Homan and non-Grecian nations. 

(2) Sing. : The hinder part of the person, 
covered by the trowsers. (Hayward.) # 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Tho binder part of anything. (IL I.] 


boil. b 5 j^; poTit, eat, fell, chorus, £hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f, 

-elan. -tian=shan. -tlon, -sion=shiin; -tion, -Rion = zhun. -clous, -tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, tkc. ^ bel, del. 
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(2) To have the breeches. To wear the breeches: 
To be master. (Said of wives who rule their 
busbauds.) 

"Terentia, betog a most cruel woman, and wearing 
her husband's breeches.' — Sort ft : Plutarch. (Cicero.) 
"Come, Lopez, let's give our wives the breeches too. 
For they will have 'em." 

Beaum. A Fletcher : Women Pleated, v. 8. 

II, Technically: 

h Firearms ami Ordnance : The rear portion 
of a gun ; tlie part behind the chamber. 

2. Shipbuilding : The outer angle of a knee* 
timber ; the inner angle is the throat. 

B. -4s adjective : Pertaining to a breech in 
any of the seoses giveo under A. 

breech band, s. 

Harness: The same as breeching , s. (2)(q.v.). 

breech-belt, * breche-belt, *brek- 
belt, s. A belt or girdle used to sustain the 
breeches ; a waist-belt. 

"His breche-belt all tohrast,*’ 

Hunttyng of the Bart, 205. 

breech-block, s. A movable piece at 
the breech nf a breech-loading gun, which is 
withdrawn for the insertion of a cartridge and 
closed before firing, to receive the impact of 
the recoil. [Fire-arm.] 

breech - girdle, * brech * gurdel, 

* brech - gerdel, * breek - girdille, 

* breg-gurdel, * brich-gerdel, *brek- 
gurdel, * bre-gurdel, * bri-gurdel, 

* bry gyr-dyll, s. [Eng. breech ; O. Eng. 
brech, breche, &c.= breech, and girdle .] 

1. The same as breech-belt. 

"Small trees that bea non hyere than a me. lines 
brcekgirdille."— Ma undeinUe, p. 50. 

" Jeremies brech-gerdel rotede bezlde the water©. 
Ayenbite of Inicit (ed. Morris), p. 205. 

2. The waist, the middle. [Breqourdel.] 
breech-loader, $. A fire-arm in which 

the charge is introduced at the rear instead of 
at the muzzle. In small arms the barrels may 
he hinged, or the breech may be opened and 
closed by means of a movable block of metal ; 
in artillery the breech is closed by a screw or 
a wedge. "The use of breech-loaders goes back 
to the sixteenth century ; indeed, it is prob- 
able that that form of arm is about as old as 
the muzzle-loader. In the modern form, how- 
ever, it is of quite recent introduction. The 
Prussian needle-gun, which dates from about 
1840, was the first breech-loading rifle used 
as a military weapon. The soldiers of all 
European armies ; now use breech-loaders. 
[Magazine-rifle.] 

"Another and still more important lesson of the 
present war Is found in the use at once of in trench - 
inents and breech-loaders." — Timet, l>ec. 12, 1877. 

breech loading, a. Made to be loaded 
at the breech. 

Brcech-looding gun or cannon : A gun or 
cannon made to be loaded at the breech in 
place of the muzzle. 

Breech-loading rifle : A rifle made to be 
loaded at the breech. 

breech-pin* s. 

Fire-arras: A plug screwed into the rear 
end of a barrel, forming the bottom of the 
charge-chamber. Otherwise called a breech- 
plug or breech-screw. 

breech-screw, s. 

Fire-arms : The plug which closes the rear 
end of the bore of a fire-arm barrel. The 
parts are known as the plug, the face, the 
tenon, the tang, and the tang-screw hole. 

breech-sight, s. 

Fire-arms: The hinder sight of a gun. In 
conjunction with the front sight it serves to 
aim the gun at an object. It is graduated to 
degrees and fractions, their length on the 
scale being equal to the tangents of an arc 
having a radius equal to the distance between 
the frout and rear sights. The front sight is 
merely a short piece of metal screwed into 
the gun, usually at the muzzle, but some- 
times between the trunoionB, or on one of the 
rimbases, with its upper edge parallel to the 
bore of the gun. The rear sight may be de- 
tached, having a circular base fittiog the base 
of the gun, or may sbde through a slotted lug, 
and be retained at aay given height by a set 
screw. The breech-sight, the tangent scale, 
and the pendulum are merely different forms 
of this device. {Knight.) 

breecb-wrencb, s. 

Fire-arms: A wrench used in turning out 
the breecli-pin of a fire-arm. 


bree 9 b (or as bi^h), v.t. [From brenh t s. 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To whip upon the breech. 

IL Technically: 

Of a gun : To fit with a breech ; to fasten 
with breeching (q.v.). 

bree5bed (or as bribed) {Eng.), breeked 

{Scotch). [Breech, i\] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) Wearing, or having on breeches. 

"But I can perceive that the idea, romantic as It is, 
is strongly felt hy the blue-coated, red-6 recked crea- 
tures, who are wanted just now to reinforce the maimed 
armies of the Emperor . " — Daily Sews, Sept. 8, 1870. 

(2) Put ioto breeches ; hence grown up. 

(3) Whipped on the breech. {Beaum. & FI.) 
*2. Figuratively : Covered, hidden. 

"There, the murderers, 

Steep'd iu the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech’d with gore.” 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, IL 3. 

II. Technically: 

Of guns: Having a breech, 

* breet^h-er, s. [Breech ; -er.) 

1. One who breeches. 

2. Ooe who flogs on the breech. 

" Fetseur. A whipper, scourger, bretchrr." — Cotgrave. 

breecbes (proo. brI§h'-o§), s. pi. [Breech.] 

breeches-bible, s. A name given to a 
bible printed in 1579, and so called from the 
reading of Genesis iii. 7 : “they sowed flgge- 
tree leaves together and made themselves 
breeches ." As a matter of fact, this bible has 
no more distinctive right to the name than 
Wicklifle’s version, in which the same words 
are also found. 

bree5h'-mg (or as brlfjh'-Ing), pr. par., a., 

& s. [Breech, y.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & par ticip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As suisfanfire : 

I. Ordinary Language : The act of whipping 
on the breech ; the state of being ao whipped. 

" Memorandum, that I owe Anamneatea a breeching ." 
—Brewer: Lingua , ill. L 

IL Technically : 

1. Ordnance ; A rope secured by a thimble 
to the breeching-loop of a ship's gun, aod 
attached by its ends to ring-bolts on each 
side of the port-hole, serving to limit the 
recoil of the gun when fired. The breecbiog- 
loop occupies the place of the ordinary 
cascabel. 

2. Harness : The portion which comes be- 
hind the buttocks of a horse, aod enables him 
to hold back the vehicle in descending a hill. 
It is called also a breech-band. 

3. Furnace: A bifurcated smoke-pipe of a 
furnace or heater. 

breeching-hook, s. 

Vehicles : A loop or hook on the shaft of a 
carriage for the attachment of the strap of 
the breeehing, by which the horse bears back- 
ward!}' against the load in descending a hill. 

breeching-loop, s. 

Ordnance : The loop of the cascabel in ships’ 
guns, through which the breeching goes to 
prevent the recoil. 

breed, * brede, * breden, * bredyn, 
* breede, v.t. & i. [A.S. bredan = to nou- 
rish, keep warm ; Dut. hroeden = to brood, 
broeijen = (1) to hatch, incubate, (2) to brew ; 

O. H. Ger. pruatan ; Ger. briiten; Wei. brwd 
— hut, warm m , brydiarv — to heat, ioflame ; 
Lat. fovere = to cherish, nourish. The word 
is closely connected with brew (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

I, To procreate, geoerate, beget 
t (1) 0/ human beings : 

" Mogtat we any barne* brede.* 

Cursor Mundi, 2,945, 

(2) Of animals : To beget, geoerate, bring 
forth. 

(3) Of fowls: To batch. 

" Breilyn or hetchyn*, a* hyrdys. PulUfico." — 
Prompt. Parv. 


2. To cause to exist. 


" If the sun 6r«d maggots In a dead dog.”— Shaketp. z 
Bamlet, U. 2. 


3. To produce, bring into existence. 

" Ther I was bred, also that like day. 
And fostred In ft rock of marble gray." 

Chaucer: C. T., 

IL Figuratively: 
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1. To educate, instruct, form by instruction. 


" Charged my brother to breed me well" 

Shaketp. : As you l ike It, L L. 
** To breed up the son to common sense. 

Is evermore the pareot’a least ex pence," 

Dry den: Juvenal. 

2. To rear up. 


’* Ah wretched me ! by fates averse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed." 

Dry den. 

3. To raise or continue a breed. 


** We breed the sheep and we kill it 

l o bridge : The Friend, p. 118. 

4. To produce, give birtb to. 

(1) Of material things : 

" That ever Borne should breed thy fellow." 

Shakes p. : Julius Ctttar, v, 8. 

“ . . . the worthiest divine Christeodom hath 6 red 
for the space of some hundreds of years."— H oaker. 

(2) Of immaterial things: To occasion, 

cause, give rise to, originate. 

“ Thy love excedetb 
Mesure, and many a peine bredeth." 

dower: Con/. Aman., L 8a 
** The danger hid. the place unknowue and wilde. 
Breede t dread full doubts. Oft fire Is without smoke.* 
Spenser': F. Q.. 1. 1. 12. 

5. To be the birthplace of. 

" The imperious seas breed monsters." 

Shaketp, : Cymbeline, It. 2. 

" It brtd worms and stank”— Exodu*. xvL 20. 

6. To cootrive, plot, hatch. 

" My son Edgar I Had he & hand to write this! * 
heart and brain to breed it in T "—Shaketp. : Lear, i. 1 

B. Intransitive: 


L Literally: 

1. To bear, give birth to young. 

" To sitteo and soupen .... 

And breden as burghe swyn." 

La n gland : Piers Plow., 1,07k 
" Here nothing breeds." 

Shaketp. : Titus And., iL 8. 

2. To raise or continue a breed or kind. 

" Choose the kind of animal that you wish to breed 
from."— Gardner. 

3. To have birth, be procreated or produced. 

(1) Of animate beings : 

" To the harte and to the hare 
That bredut In the rise." 

Avowing of Arthur II. 

(2) Of inanimate things: 

" Blosmes bredeth on the bo wee." — Wright : Lyric 
Poem*, p. 45. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To be the birthplace or origin of living 
things. (Compare our expression to become 
alive with.) 

" It [manna] winnede, bredde and roteda St ory of 
Gen. and £xod„ 3,542. 

2. To take its origin or cause from, arise, be 
produced, or originated from. 

“ Heaven rain grace 
On that which breed * between them.'’ 

Shaketp. : Tcmpett, iiL L 

■[[ To breed of fo breid of to braid of: 

1. To resemble. 

"Ye 6 reed of the miller's dog. ye lick your mouth or 
the poke be ope . "—Ferguson : Scotch Proverbt, p. 35. 

" Ye breed o’ the gowk, . . .’’—Ibid., p. 35. 

2. To appear, to be manifest. 

" Sum schames to ask as braids of mi" 
Dunbar ; Bannatyne Poems, p. 46, st 3. (Jamieson.) 

T Crabb thus distinguishes between the 
verbs to breed aud to engender : — " To breed ia 
to bring into existence by a slow operation, to 
engender ia to be tbe author or prime cause 
of existence. So, in the metaphorical sense, 
frequent quarrels are apt to breed hatred and 

animosity Whatever breeds acts 

gradually ; whatever engenders produces im- 
mediately as cause and effect. Uncleanness 
breeds diseases of the body ; want of occupa- 
tion breeds those of the mind ; playing at 
chance games engenders a love of money." 
{Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


* breed-bate, S. A quarrelsome person, 
ooe who causes quarrels aod disturbances. 

" No tell-tale, nor no breed-bate.”— Shaketp. : Merry 
Wm*. i, 4. 


* breed (1), * brede, $. [BRExn.] 

*• And straw her cage faire and soft as niik, 

And geve hem Bugre, hony, breed, and my Ik." 

Chaucer : 10,927-8. 

" SufHclantty al his lyvyng, 

Yit may he go hi# breed begging ; 

Fro dor© to oore, he may go trace." 

The Jtomaunt of the Bote. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel* her* there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, v n i te » °hr, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, ce= e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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breed (2), &. [Bkeeo, t\] 

I. Literally ; 

1. A eubdivisioQ of apecles ; a class, a caste, 
a kind 


Butter of kloe, and milk of ibeep, with fat of 
lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashsjj. — Deut, xxzlt 
14. 


•'The greater on m her of meu were of a mixed breed, 
between Negro, Indian, and Spaniard.” — Darwin: 
Voyage Round the World (ed. lS7o), ch. lv., p. 7L, 

2. A family; a generation (generally con- 
temptuously). 

*’ A cousin of hla lost wife's was proposed : hat John 
would havo tiomoroof th q breed. —Arbuthnot ; Rut. 
of John Bull. 


3. Offspring. 

**Slnce that the truest Issue of thy throue 
By hit own Interdiction stand* accursed. 
And does blaspheme hi* brcetL" 

Shaketp. ; Macbeth, tv. & 

IL Figuratively : 


* 1 . Produce of any ldad ; result, lncreaae. 

“For when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of hi* friend I" 
Shaketp. : Mer, of Venice, L 3. 

* 2. The act of breeding ; a brood. 

** Bhe lays them in the saud, where they lie till they 
are batched ; sometimes above an hundred at a breed." 
— Grew. 


•breed (3), * bread, •broede, * brede, 
* breld, s. [Breadth.] 

1. Breadth, width. 

** Within tho temple of mighty Mars the reedo? 

AJ peyuted waa the wal In length and breed 

Chaucer: C. T., Wl-72. 

2. A hreadth of cloth, woollen or linen. 
(Scotch.) 

",0f claith of silver— con ten! ng throttle lang breiddlt, 
sevln schort breidis, four lang aud small breldls, and 
tua small end echort breidis.”— Inventories, A. 1578. 
p. an. 

M Ye innun aleeve button't wi' twa adder-bead* ; 

W 1 unchrlsteued Ungers mami plait down the breeds ." 
Remains J/ithsdale and Galloway Song, p. 1IL 

(Jamieson. ) 

breed -er, s. [Breed, v,t.) 

L Literally: 

1. That which breeds or produces young. 

" You love tha breeder better than the male.” 

Shaketp. : S Ren. VI., IL L 
“Get thee to a nunnery; why would'et thou be e 
breeder of a tuners i‘‘—3!^tkesp. : Ramlet. 11L 1. 

2. A female that Is prolific, aud good at 
breeding. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 1. That which produces anything, tbe 
cause or origin. 

" Give sentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of these dire eveots." 

Shaketp, i Titus Andron., v. 3, 

" Time la the nurse and breeder of ell good" 

/bid. : Two Gent, of I'er., lit L. 

2. One who devotes himself to the breed- 
ing aod rearing of atock. 

“Breeders believe that long limbs are almost always 
accompanied by an elongated head.'— Darwin : Origin 
4 r Species |ed 1869), ch. i.. p. U. 

1 3. The person or country which gives birth 
to and rears anything. 

" Time was, wheu Italy and Rome have been the 
l>«fct breeder* and briugers up of tho worthiest men." 
— Aichdm; A'cAooIma«/er. 

breed-mg, * bred yuge, * brod-yngc, 

jrr, par., o. f & s. [Breed, v.] 

A, & B, Aft present participle and participial 
adjective ; In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 


C. As wbstantivc : 


I. Literally: 

1. The aet of procrcatiog or giving hirth to. 

2. The art or practice of raising or continu- 
ing a breed or kiod. 

"It would indeed havo been a *trangc fact, had at- 
tent Ion not b^n paid to breeding."— Darwin : Origin 
qf Species (ed. 1859). clu L. p. at 

IL Figuratively : 
l, Education, nurture, rearing. 

M Sha had her breeding at my father 1 * charge." 

Shaketp. : All's Welt. IL t. 
••Why waa my breeding order'd and prescrib'd." 

MU ton: Agonutet. 

3. Manners, deportment, education. 

" Politely Irarn'd. aud of a gentle race, 

Good breeding and good auu«e gave all a grace." 

Coteper: Rope. 


1 breed' -ling, $. [Eng. breed: ding.) One 
bom aud bred iu a place, a natlvo (N.E.D.). 
Used by Macaulay ns a proper uamo for au 
inhabitant of tha Feus. 


" In that d: 
wild fowl, i 
name of the 
— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xl. 


dreary region, covered by vast flights of 
a half savage population, kuowu by the 
i Brecdlingi.tbea hhI an amphibious life." 


* breef, * brief, * brelf (pi. a. 


[BaiEF, a.] A short aentence used or worn as 
a charm or an amulet. (Scotch.) 

" Y* aurely hoe some war! ock -breef, 

Owre human hearts: 

For ne’er a hoaom yet was prlef. 

Against your arts." 

Bums : Epistle to James Smith. 

“ Being dera&unded for what cause my Lord kept 
the characters so well, depones, that, to his oppiniou, 
It was for no good, because he heard, that in those 
part* where my Lord waa. they would give euudry 
folks breevesf—Gowrie : Conspir. Ca-.u't Rise. Perth, 


breek (generally in the plural), s. [Breech, 

*.] (Scotch.) 

•* • Why,’ add he. 'you know, Baron, the proverb 
tell* us, •* it's U1 taking the ftrwrts off a Highlandman," 
aud tbe boots are here iu the same predicament.' — 
Scott : Waverleg, ch. xlvilL 


breek-brother, s. A rival in love. 

“ Rival 1 6. qui cum alio eandetn amet, a breek • 
brother."— Despaut. Gram. Edin., 1708, pi 34. 

breek -less, a. [Scotch breek , and Eng. suff. 
dess.) Without breeches, without trowsers. 

(Scotch.) 

breek q,s.pL [Breek.] 


• breem, * breeme, a. & adv. [Breme, a,] 

•' That foughten breeme, as it were lx>ore* tuo ; 
The brighte awerdes went© to and fro." 

Chaucer; C. T., 1,701-2. 


* breer, * breard, 4 brere (pa. par. * brerde , 
• brairdit), v.i, [Bkeer (2), 3.t To germi- 
nate, to shoot forth from the earfn. (Applied 
especially to grain.) (Scotch.) 


** The coruls croppls, and the here new brerde. 
Wyth ghuiesum gormout reuestlng the erd.' f 

Doug. ; Virgil, 400, 27. 
“ WbnddlD hares, *meng brairdit coni, 

At Ilka sound ere startin.' 

. .. Rev. J . Ricol : Poems . ILL 

breer (l),s. [Briar.] 


" He sprang u*er the hushes, he dash'd o'er the breert." 

Wild. Er. Tales, li. 215. 

" Breer i, brambles aud brier*. " 

Porks. Marshall. 


breer (2), * braird, * brere, * breard, 3 . 

[A.S. brerd — the edge, point.] (Scotch.) 

[Brerd (2).] 

1. Lit. : The first appearaoce of grain above 
ground after it is sown ; a bud, a shoot. 

“ Bloame on bough aud breer on rya." 

Castle of Love, 123. 

" Brere, new sprung com,*— Rudd. 

"There Is no breard like midding breard.’’— S. Prov. 
Kelly, p. 328. 

1 A fine breer : An abundant germination. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Applied to the first appearance of the 
seed of the word after it has beeo sown in the 
ministry of the gospel. 

"If left free, the&rafnl of tho Lord, that begins to 
rise so green in the laud, will grow in peace to a plenti- 
ful harvest"— A. Gilhalze, 1. 1J5. 

(2) Applied to low-born people who suddenly 
come to wealth and honour, iu allusion to the 
stalka of com which spring up on a dung-hill. 


breer -mg, pr.par. & o. [Breer, v.] Coming 
through the grouud, as uew coru aud other 
grain. (Scotch.) 

"A hraw night this for tho ryo, your honour: the 
west park wiU be brondng bravely this *'eu."— Scott : 
Old Mortality, ch. vllL 

breeze, s. [Breeze (3), s.] 

* brecste, s. [Breast.] 

" Breeste of a beste. Pectus.”— Prompt. Pare. 

• breeste-bone, $. Breast-boue. 

" Brootte-hone. Torax, UG. In torqueo.*— Prompt. 
Parv. 


breezo (1), * brlze, s. [Fr. brtie ; Sp. brisa ; 
Port, hriza = the north-cast wind ; ItaL bre^a 
= a cold wind.] 

1. Lit. : A gentle gale, a light wind. 

" W* And that theso hottest regions of the world, 
seated under the equinoctial line, or near it. are to 
refreshed with a dally gale of easterly wind, which the 
e pan Is i ds call breeze, that doth over more blow 
stronger In the heat of the day."— Raleigh. 

" His voice wo* steady. low, and deep. 

Like dlstuut waves wheu 6r<vi<«« sleep." 

Scott t Rokehg, vl. I». 

1 2. Fig. : A slight quarrel or disturbance. 

*1 Crahb thus distinguishes between breese, 
gale, blast, gust, storm, temjnst, and hurricane. 
All these words express the action of the 
wind, in different degrees and under different 
circumstances : "A breeze Is gentle : a gale Is 
brisk, l>nt steady : wo have breezes in a calm 
summer's day ; tho mariner has favourable 
gales which keep the sails on the stretch. A 
blast Is Impetuous : the exhalations of a 
trumpet, the breath of bellows, the sweep of 


a violeot wind, are blasts. A gust is sudden 
aod vehement : gusts of wind are sometimes so 
violent as to aweep everything before them 
while they last Storm, tempest , and hurricane, 
include other particulars besides wind. A 
storm throws the whole atmosphere into com- 
motion ; it is a war or the elements, in which 
wind, rain, aud the like, conspire to disturb 
the heavens. Tempest is a species of storm 
which has also thunder and lightning to add 
to the confusioo. Hurricane is a species of 
storm which exceeds all the rest In violence 
and duratiou. . . .“ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

breeze (2), *. [0. Fr. brese; Fr. braise — 
cinders.] 

1. Brick-making: Refuse cinders used foi 
hurtling brick$ iu tha clamp. 

" Her© th® rubbish U sifted and sorted by woman 
and children, and the ashen called ' breeze ’ are eoid by 
the defendant to bo used In bricktuakiuz.” — Echo, 
Dec. 9th, 1879. 

2. Small coke (in this sense used in the plural). 

" The manufacture of the email coke called breezes." 

Ure. 

breeze-ovea, s. 

1. A furnace adapted for burning coal-dust 

or breeze, 

2. An oven for the manufacture of breezes 
or small coke. 


breeze (3), * breeje, s. [A.S. brimsa ; Dut. 
brems; Ger. bremse ; O. H. Ger. &rmo ,* from 
O. H. Ger. brevum = to hum. Skeat says 
the original form of the word must have been 
irintse.) A gad-fly. [Brize. 1 


" Yon rlbaudred nag of Egypt,— 

The breese upou her, like a cow £u June, 

Hoists sail aud dies. * 

Shakcip. : Ant. and Cleop., ILL 10. 


breeze-fly, s. [Breeze (3).] 


t breeze, v.i. [Breeze (1), «.] To blow gently 
or moderately. 

"For now the breathing e!re, from ocean born. 
Breeze np th© bay, aud lead the lively morn." 

Barlow. 

TT In nautical phrase, to breeze up — to begin 
to blow freshly. 

"It was very dark, th© wind breezing up sborpei 
and sharper, aud cold as death,"— Daily Telegraph. 
Jan. 10, 1881. 

t breeze'-less, a. [Eng. breeze ; -lew.] Un 
diaturbed by any breeze ; still, calm. 

** Yet here uo fiery ray inflames 
The brerzeleu sky." 

H\ Richardson: Poems. 
"A atognat© breczeleu air becalms my soul." 

Che: atone ; Poems. 

breez' -l-ness, s. (Eng. breezy ; -n^&s.] Th« 
quality or state of heing breezy (q.v.). 

breez'-y, a. [Eug, breez(e); -y.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Rising iuto a breeze ; geotly moving. 

" The budding twigs spread out their fau. 

To catch the breezy air.* 

Wordtioorth Lina Written in Early Spring. 

2. Ruffled by breezes. 

" Oh how elate was I, when, stretch’d beside 
Th© murmuring course of Aruo e breny tide." 
Cowper: Translations of the Latin Poena of Milton: 
On the Death of Damon. 

3. Blown upon by breezes, opeu, exposed 
to the breezes. 

"Th© seer, while xephyrs curl the swelling deep. 
Basks on the hretay shore, in grateful sleep, 

His oory limbs.- Do/*. 

IL Figuratively: Soft and gentle, like a 
breeze. 

" How shall I tell thee of th© startling thrill 
In that low voice, whose breezy tones cuuhl All." 

Reman*: .4 iS//irft s AW um. 


*bref-li, •breve-Iy, adv . [Briefly.] 


"breff-nes, S. [O. Eng. bre/= brief; -n«s.] 
Brevity, shortness. (Coventry Mysteries, p. 79.) 

* breg-aunde, s. [Brigand.] (.Vorfc Ar- 
thure, 2 , 090 .) 

* brogor, s. [O. Fr. = a quarrelsome, 

contentious, or litigious person ; O. Fr. brigue 
= contention.] [Brioe.] A quarrelsome or 
litigious person ; one given to broils aud 
bloodslied. 

" Blc men than, ye ken than. 

Amangs onr self' we se. 

As bregtr* and tygers. 

Delyts in blud to lie." 

Burtl' i Pilgrim, Wat ton* Coll. IL 48. 

* bregge, v.L [A contracted form ofabrtvp* = 
abridge. J To shorten, abridge. 

"Tho day©* hadden be breggidf— WicJUife: Mutt. 


boil, b6^; pdilt, Jc5^1; cat, ^eU, chorus, ^hln. bench; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, a^; expect, ^enophou, exist, -Lhg. 
-clan* -tlan = slujn. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhfin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -ble, -die, &a = b$I, d^L 
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breggere — brennar 


•breg-gere, s. [Bregge, v.l An abridger, 
ahortener. 

•• Breggere of wordus." — Wickliffe : Pref. Epi4 • • i- * 2 - 

• breg-gld, pa. par . [Bregqe.] 

• breg-ging, * breg-gyng, pr. far., a., ks. 

[Bregge. V.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & partic. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act of abridging, short- 
ening, or contracting. 

•' The Lord Sod of oo«tis »chid make mo eodyag aod 
s breggyngf—Wickliffe : Isa. x. 23 (Purvey). 

breg-gur-del, # bry-gyr-dyll, s. 

[Breech-girdle.] 

1. The waist-belt. 

2. The waist, the middle. • 

" loto the breggurdel him eerd." 

Sir Ferumbras, 2.449. 

breg'-ma, s. [Gr. fiptypa (bregma) = the top 
of the head ; from /3p€Y<o (brechd) = to be wet 
or soft, because the none in that part is 
longest in hardening. In Fr. bregma.] 

Anat. : The sinciput, or upper part of the 
head immediately over the forehead, where 
the parietal bones are joined. 

bre bon, * bre boon, s. & a. [Irish 

breathamh, breitheamh = a judge.] 

A. As subst. : Amongst the ancient Irish, 
an hereditary judge. 

•*Asfor example, in the case of murder, the Brehoon 
that is theyr Judge, will compound betweene the 
murderer and the frendea of the party m urt tiered."— 
Spenser: State of Ireland. 

"The Brehont were, ia North Britain and Ireland, 
the judges appointed hy authority to determine, on 
stated times, all the controversies which happened 
within their respective districts. Their courts were 
usually held on the side of a hill, where they were 
seated ou green banks of earth. The hills were called 
mute-hill*. The office belonged to certain faun lies, 
and was transmitted, like every other inheritance, 
from father to son. Their stated salaries were farms 
of considerable value. By the Erehon law, even the 
most atrocious offenders were not punished with death, 
imprisoomeut or exile; hut were obliged to t*y s fine 
called Erie. The eleventh or twelfth part of this fine 
fell to the Judge's share; the remainder belonged partly 
to the King or Superior of the land, and partly to the 
person injured ; or, if killed, to his relations. — Dr. 
Macpherson : Critical Dissertations, 1). 13. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to bre* 
hons or brehon law. 

brebon-Iaw, s. Tbe ancient, unwritten 
law of Ireland, answering to our common 
law. It waa abolished in the reign of Edward 

III. 

* breid, v.t. k i. [Braid.] 


[A.S. brcedu = breadth.] 
Breadth, width. 


* breid, * brede, s. 

[Breadth, Broad.] 

••And all this warld off leoth and breid. 

In xij yhre, throw hisdoucbty deld." 
Barbour: The Bruce {e d. Skeat), L 531*32. 

On breid : In breadth. 

••That folk our-tuk ane mekill feld 
On breid, quhar mouy [a schynand] scheld. 

Barbour : The Bruce (ed. Skeat). xiL 439-40, 

•breif, * breve, * brene, * brew, v.t. k i. 
[Brief, v.] 

1. Trans. : To compose. 

••Quhen udir folkis dois flattirmnd feoy4. 

Allace ! 1 can bot baUattu brttf." 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poem*, p. 65. 

*• And in the court bin present in thir dayis. 
That baUatis breuis lustely and layia” 

Lyndsay : IVarkis. 1592, p. 185. 

2. Intrans. : To write, to commit to writing. 

’• Glaidlie I wnld amid this writhmue breuit." 

Police of Honour , iiL 92. 

* breif, s. [Breef, Brief, s.] 

* breird, s. [A.S. brerd = an edge, border.] 
[Brerd.] The surface. the uppermost part, or 
top, of any thing, as of liquids. (Scotch.) 

••We beseech you therein to perceive and take up 
the angrie face and crabbed countenance of the Lord of 
hosts, who has the cup of his vengeance, mixed with 
mercy and justice, in his hand, to propine to this whole 
land of the which the serv ants of his own house, and 
ye in speciall, ha* gotten the breird to dnnk. —Decla- 
ration, Ac., 1596. [Melville's MS., p. 2*9.) 

* breird -in g 5. [Breer, v., Breer (2), *.] 
Germination. (Used metaphorically in rela- 
tion to dirine truth.) 

'* I find a little breirding of Ood's seed in this town.' 
—Rutherford ; Lett., pt L, ep. 71 

breis lak-ite, s. [Named after Breislak, an 
Italian geologist, who was born of German 
parentage at Rome in 1748, and died on Feb. 
15, I $26.] 

Min. : A woolly-looking variety of alu* 
minous pyroxene. It is called also Cyclopeite. 


breitb, a. [Bright,] (Scotch.) 

"The breith teria wasgret p&yo to befaald, _ 

Brjst fra his eyn, lie he his tale had tsid. 

iraMace, vuL 1370, MS. 

brelt-baup-tlte, s. [In Ger. brcithauptit. 
Named after the Saxon mineralogist Breit- 
haupt.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An opaque, hexagonal, brittle mineral, 
called also Antimonial Nickel, Antimoniet 
of Nickel, and Hartmannite. The hardness is 
5 5 ; the sp.gr., 7*541; the lustre metallic, the 
colour copper-red inclining to violet. Com- 
position : Antimony, 59*706 — 67 '4 ; nickel, 
27-054— 28*946; iron, 0 S4 2—866 ; and galena, 
6*437 — 12*357. Occurs at Andreasberg, in the 
Harz Mountains, and has appeared crystallised 
in a furnace. 

2. The same as Covellite (q.v.). 

* breith-ful, a. [Braithful.] 

“All kynd of wraith aud breithfuU yTe." 

Douglas : Virgil , 428. 7. 

bre-jeu'-ba, s. [From a Brazilian Indian dia- 
lect.] One of the names given by the Bra- 
zilian Indians to a kind of cocoa-nut, called 
by them also the Airi, from which they manu- 
facture their bow a. (Lindlcy.) 

* brek, s. [Breach, 5., Break, v.] (Scotch.) 

L Literally : Breach in a general sense. 

••That the aald maiitcr Jain es walde not mak him 
•ahtennent to him of the said landis. nor enter him 
tharto. & tharfore he aucht nocht to pay the said 
Boutnez becaus* of the brek of the *aid pronutt" — Act. 
Dom. Cone., A. 1491, p. 228. 

(1) Wattirbrek : The breaking out of water. 

" The hurne on spa it hurlls douo the bank, 
Vthir throw ane uattir brek. or spirit of flude, 
Hyland vp rede erd, as it war wod." 

Doug. .* Virgil, 49, IS. 

(2) Brek of a ship: The breaking up of a 
vessel, from its being wrecked ; also, the ship- 
wreck itself. 

■• Gif it chance ony ehlp of ather of the parties afoir- 
Rald sufferand shipwrak to be brokin, the saidu gudD 
to be aaiflie keipt to thame he the apace of ane yeir. 
from tbe newis of the shipwrak, or brek of the ship to 
be comptit" — Balfour's Pract., p. 64t 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Quarrel, contention of parties. 

••jit ia to he provided for remede of the gret brek 
that i* now, A apperand to be, in diuerss parti* of the 
realme ; and Bpecially in Anguae betuix the erle of 
Buchane & the erle of Eroule & thar p*rtij*. —Pari. 
Ja. III. 1478. ed. 1814, p. 122. 

2. Uproar, tumult. 

•• For all the brek and sterage that has bene.'' 

Doug. : Virgil, 467, 2L 

brek, # breke, v.t. & i. [Break, v.] To 
break. 

•• Svne pert ftreX* doune tbe wall. 

Barbour : Thr Bruce (e<L Skeat), lx. Sd 

^ To brek aray : To break the ranks or line. 

" Luke he in no vay brek aray." 

Barbour : The Bruce, xii. 217. 

* brek -and, pr. par. [Break, v.] Breaking. 
(Northern.) (Barbour: The Bruce , iii. 699.) 

1 brek-ben -acb, s. [Gael, bra tack = a ban- 
ner ; beannuichte =- blessed ; Lat. bened ictus.] 
A particular military ensign. 

•* The Laird of Drum held certain lands of the Ahbot 
of Arbroath for payment of a yearly reddendo, et 
ferendo vexiUum dicti Ahbati*. dictum Brekbenach, 
in exercitu regia.*— old Chart. 

* breke, * breken, * brekyn, v.t. & i. 

[Break, v.] 

** Brekyn or hrestoa (brastea P.J Prango."— Prompt. 
Parc. 

* breke, s. [Break, s., Breach, j.] The act 
of breaking ; a breach, fracture. 

** Breke or brekyage. Ruptura, fra dura.' ’—Prompt . 
Pare. 

* brek'-il, a. [Brittle.] 

* brek-l&sse, a. [O. Eng. brek - breeches, 
and sutf. desse = less = without.] Without 
breeches ; naked. 

••He bekez by the bale-fyre, and breklesse hyme 
semede." Mortt Arthur e, 1,048. 

* brek'-yl, <L [Brittle.] (Prompt. Pam, p. 
177.) 

* brek’-ynge, s. [Breaking, 3.) A breaking, 
fracture. 

“ Brekynge. Praccio."— Prompt. Parv. 

bre-luche , s. [Fr. breluche.] A French floor- 
cloth of linen and worsted. 

* brem -bO, *brem-ble t * brem-mil, 
* krem-ber, s. [Bramble.] A briar, 
bramble. 


•• Brembil and thorn It sal te yeild.'* 

Cursor Mundi, 924. 

* breme, * breem, # breeme, * brim, 
*brlme, *brym, *bryme, a.kadv. [A.S. 
breme, brime = famous, notable ; bremman — 
to roar, rage ; Dut. brommen ; M. H. Ger. 
brimmen; O. H. Ger. breman ; Lat fremo; 
Gr. ^p€Vu) (bremo) all = to roar, rage.] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Famous, splendid, widely spoken ot 

“ Thilke feste was wel breme 
For ther was alle kuaaes gleo." 

Florice and Blaunch, 792. 

2. Fierce, furious, raging. 

*• Of the breme hestea that beres ben called." 

JlTZfhim of Pale me (ed. Skeatj, 1699. 

3. Sharp, severe, cruel. 

•• But eft, when ye count yon freed from feare. 

Cornea the breme Winter, with chamfred browes." 

Spenser : The Shep. Cal., U. 

** Or the hrown fruit with w hich the woodland* teem : 
The same to him glad summer or the winter breme. 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, il 7. 

4. Full, complete. 

"Vchooe* blys*e is breme a. beate." 

Ear. Eng. AUit. Poems {ed. Morris); Pearl, 86S. 

B. As adverb *. Boldly, loudly, 
breme, s. [Bream.] 

** Breme, fysche. Eremulus." -Prompt. Parv. 

* breme-ly, * brem-ly, * brem-llch, 

* brim-ly, * brym-ly, * bremli, * brem- 

ly ch, adv. [O. Eng. breme, a. ; -ly.] Furiously, 
fiercely. , , „ 

•• Brermly hi* briatelea he gan tbo ari*e. 

iriHiam of Paleme, 4,342. 

♦*. . , his brode eghne, 

•• That fulle brymly lor breth brynte as the gledya " 
Morte Arthure, lia 

Bi e'-men, a. & a. [From Bremen, a city in 
Germany.] 

Bremen-blue, $. A pigment made of 
carbonate of copper, alumina, and carbonate 
of lime. 

Bremen-green, s. A pigment akin in 
composition to Bremen-blue. 

* brem -myll, s. [Bramble.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* brem-stoon, * brem-ston, s. [Brimstone.] 

** And evermore, wher that ever they goon, n 
Men may hem knowe by am el of bremstoon. 

Chaucer: C. T., 12,812-a 

» bren, * brln, * bryn, s. [Bran.] 

*• In stede of mele yet wol I geve hem bren." 

Chaucer : C. T., 4,051. 

“ Bren, or bryn. <jr p^ey. Cantabrum, furfur , 
Cath." — Prompt Pare. 

* bren, • brenn, * brenne, * bren-nyn, 

* brin, v.t. k i. [Burn, r.] To bum. (Lit. 

& Jig.) , . „ 

*• The more thine herte brenneth In fier. 

The Romaunt of t he Rose. 

*• Closely the wicked flame hia bowel* brfntf 

Spenser: P. Q., III. vlL ia 

brend, * brende, * brent, pa. par. k a. 

[Bren, v.] 

1, Lit. : Burnt 

“ Brent child of fier hath mycb drede." 

The Romaunt of the Rote. 

2. Fig. : Burnished so as to glow like fire. 

•• Branded with brende gold, and bolceled ful bene." 

Sir Gaufan and Sir Got, in a 


fire. 


brend-fier-reln, $. Rain of burning 


♦• Sone BO loth wit of sodome cam 
Brend-ficr-rein the burge bl-nam. 

Story of Gen. A Exod., L110. 


* brene (I), s. 
Burning, fire. 


[A.S. bryne = a hurning.] 


•*. . . bol of brene on-tholyinde." 

Dan Michel, in Spec. Ear. Eng. (Morris & Skeat), 
pt iL. pv 100, line 56. 

* bren -e (2), bren -ie, s. [Birnie.] Corslet, 
habergeon. 

•• With hi* comly creit, clere to b^holde ; „ 

HD brene and hD basoet hurne*hed I fid Tbene. 

Sir Gatcan and Sir QoL, U. 4. 

* breng-en, v. [Bring.] 

* brenn, v. [Bren, r.] 

* bren-nage, s. [O. Fr. image. ; 

Low Lat. brennagium, branagium .] [Bran, j 

Old Law: A tribute paid by tenants to their 
lord in lieu of bran, which they were bound to 
furnish for his dogs. 

* bren-nand, * brin-nand, pr. par. k a. 

[Brennino.] 

’ bren-nar, j. [Bren, r.] One who sets on 
lire or burns anything. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Sjnrian. ae, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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" Ercnnar. or be that settythe a thyuge a-fyre. 
Combuitor." — Prompt. Part'. 

* brenne, v.t, & i. [Bren, t\] 

" In culpoun* well arrayed for to brenne." 

Chaucer : The Knight** Tale, 2,868-9 

4 bren'-nihg, * bren-nyng, 4 bren- 
nynge ; * bren-nand, * brin-nand 

(North), pr. par.. & s. [Bren*, t*.] 

A. & B. .4s present participle £ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

" Of brcnnyng fyw a biasyng bronde.” 

The Romaunt qf the Rote. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of burning, the state of 
being burnt. 

'* As doth a wete brond in his brennyng." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 2,839-40. 

t 2. Fig. : The state of earnest desire. 

*' The lasso for the more wynnyng, 

So covelt is her brennyng.’’ 

The Romaunt qf the Rote. 

•bren' nihg-ly, 4 bren*-nyng-ly, 4 bren - 
nyAg- 11 , adv. [Old Eng. brenning ; dy.] 
Hotly, fiercely, strongly. 

" Love hath his flry dart so brennlngly 

Ystiked thurgh my trewe carefui hert.” 

Chaucer : The Knight et Tate, v. 1,666. 

* bren ston, brun stone, s. [Brim- 

BTONE. ] 

brent, brant, a. [A.S. ftrand = steep, high ; 

O. IceL brattr ; Sw. brant, bratt ; Dau. brat 
= steep.] 

1, Literally: 

* 1. Steep, high, precipitous. 

•'Hyghe bonkkez and brent."— Sir Oavaine , 2.165. 

** The gTajjes grow on the brant rocks so wonder- 
fully. Atcham . Lett, to Raven. 

2. Straight, unbent. 

*' My hak. that sumtyme brent hes bene. 

Now cruikii iyk ane carnok tre." 

Maitland: Poemt, p. 198. 

II. Fig. : Now in Scotch applied especially 
to the forehead, in the sense of high, smooth, 
unwriukled. 

*' Your lock* were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was i>renf." 

Burnt : John Anderton, mg Jo. 

brent-brow, s. A smooth, unwrinkled 
brow. 

° brSnt, * brente, * brende, pret. ofv., pa. 
par., & a. [A.S. 6trn«n, brennan = to burn.] 
[Brend, Burn, Burnt.] 

A. As pret. ofv. : Burnt. (Lit, £ fig.) 

"Of cruell Juno the drede brent ber Inwart." 

Doug. : Virgil, 84, 6. 

B. As p<ist participle and adjective : 

1. Lit.: Burnt, baked. 

" A wal imade of bretU tile." — TrevUa, L 22L 

2. Fig. : Burnished. 

" The borgh watz al of brende golde hryght” 

Al lit. Poem*, Pearl, 988. 

* brent, s. [Of uncertain etym.; Sw. brandgUs 
and Ger. brandgans have been suggested, but 
the first name — sheldrake, and the second = 
velvet duck. Some authorities consider the 
word to be the same as Brant (1), s. (q.v.).] 

Omith.: The brent-goose, Bemicla brenta, 
the smallest of the wild geese. It is a winter 
visitant to Britain. [Brand-goose.] 

brent-goose, i. [Brand-goose.] 

* brent-new (ew as u), a. [Brandnew.] 

" Warlocks ftnd witches in a dance: 

Nac cotillon brent-new Irae France.* 

Burnt : Tam O'Shanter. 

Dren' tl de$, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. irenfus, 
and pi. suff. -itfej.] 

Entom. : A family of beetles belonging to 
the section Rliynchophora, and the aub-section 
Rectieornes. They resemble Curculionida: 
(Weevils), but have straight and moniliform 
autenn*. They are long, with long snouts. 

br6n r -tus, s. [From Gr. Ppei-Oos ( brenthos) = 
an unknown water bird of stately bearing ; 

(bren thuomai) = to cock up one’s 

nose.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, the typical one 
of the family Brentides (q.v.). 

* bren-^, s. [Birme.] 

4 bren y edc, * bryn-y-ede, a . [From O. 

Kng, ora ie, breny = a cuirass. Birnie.] 
Armed with or wearing a cuirass. 

** 1 *ali© to batolic the bryuge, of brenyette knyghn-ii." 

Morte Arthure, 316. 

* broord, s. [Brerd.] 


* breost, * brest, * breest, s. [Breast.] 

4 breost-bane, $. [Breast- bone.] 

# breost-broebe, * breest-broebe, s. 

[0. Eog. breost = breast, and broche ~ brooch.] 
A brooch worn on the breast. 

"The breest-broche of dom thou shalt make with 
werk of dyuerse colours.”— Wickliffe : Exod. xxviii. is. 

4 breost-plate, a. [Breastplate.] 

* breothan, v.i. [A.S. abreotan, abreottan, 
abreothan — to bruise, break, or destroy.] To 
fall, to perish. ( Layamon , 5,807.) 

4 bre-phtft -ro-phy, s. [Gr. ppe^orpo^e tov 
(brephotropheion) — a nursery or hospital for 
children ; 0 pc</>o 9 ( brephos ) ~ a child ; Tpo^eiov 
(tropheion) = a nursery, place for learning; 
Tp€<j>to (trepho) = to rear, nurse.] A nursery 
or hospital for children. 

* breq-uet'-£hain, s. [Etymology doubtful. 
Cf. 0. Fr. braque ~ the claw of a crab.] 
[Bracket.] A chain for securiog the watch 
in the vest pocket to a button or button-hole 
of the vest. 

* brerd (1), s. [Etymology doubtful. (?) A.S. 
6rertf.] According to Jamieson, the whole 
substance on the face of the earth ; but it 
may be a copyist's error for breid = broad. 

" I will ooeht turn rayn ontcut, for all thi* warid 
brerd. Ouwan and OoL, iv. 7. 

4 brerd (2), 4 brerde, 4 breord, *brurd, s. 

[A.S. brerd = the edge, side ; O. H. Ger. brart, 
brort. Cf. braird.] An edge, margin, or brim 
of a vessel, &c. 

*’ He made to it a goldtrn brerde."— Wickliffe : Kxod. 
xxxviL 1L 

4 brerd-ful, * breord-ful , 4 brurd-ful,a. 

[O. Eng. brerd , and suifi x/a^l)-] [Bretful.] 
Full or filled to the brim. 

" Er vch bothom watz brurdjul to the bookez eggez." 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poem*; Clcanne**, 383. 

4 brere, v . i . [Breer, v.] 

4 brere, s. [Briar.] 

" Brere, or brymmeylle (brcmmyll, or hrymbyll, PA 
Tribal at. veprit."— Prompt. Parv. 

* bres, $. [Brass.] 

* bresebe, $. [Breach, s .] A breach. 

"Tbe bretche wa* not maid so grit upoun the day, 
bot that it wa» sutflciently repaired in the night."— 
Knox : Hi*t., p. 226. 

4 brese, s. [Breeze (3).] (Prompt. Parv.) 

4 bre~sed, o. [Cf. Scotch birs = bristle.] 
Rough, like bristles. 4 

"Bende hi* breted broyez, bly-cande grene.” 

tiato. A the Ur. Knight, 305. 

*bre'-sen,v. [Bruise, v.] 

* bress, s. [Brace.] The chimney-piece, the 
back of the fireplace. 

"The craw thinks its aln bird the whitest : but for 
a‘ that, it's a* black'* the back o' the brc**." — TVie 
Entail, iL 277. 

4 bress, s. pi. [Bristle, s.] Bristles. 

"As 6rc** of ane hrym bair his herd is ais stiff" 

Dunbar: Maitland Poemt, p. 49. 

4 bres*-sle, s. [Brassy, s. ; cf. M. H. Ger. 
brassen — the bream (q.v.).] A fish, supposed 
to be the Wrasse, or Old Wife, Labrus tinea 
(Linn.). (Jamieson.) 

*' Turdus vutgatissimus Wiiloughboei ; I take it to 
be the same our dsbi-rs call a brct*ie, a foot lone, 
twine-headed, and mouthed and barked ; broad.bodied, 
very fat, eatable."— Sibbald : Fife, 128. 

bres-som-er, bres-sum-er, brest- 
stim-mer, breast sum mer, s. [Eng. 
firaisf, and summer ; Fr. sommier = a rafter, a 
beam.] [Summer (*2), s.] A beam supporting 
the front of a building, &c., after tbe manner 
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of a lintel. It is distinguished from a Hotel 
by its bearing the whole superstructure of 
wall, &c., instead of ouly a small portion over 


an opening ; thus the beam over a common 
shop-front, which carries the wall of the 
house above it, is a bressumer ; so, also, is the 
lower beam of the front of a gallery, &c., upon 
which the front is supported. 

4 brest, 4 brast, 4 brestyn, pret. of v & pa. 

par. [Brest, v.] Burst, dashed, broken away 
" With the cloudis. heuynnys. son and dayU lycht 
Hid and brrtt out of the Troianis sycht ; 

Derknea as nyciit beset tbe see about." 

Doug. : Virgil, 15, 46. 

4 brest, breste, 4 brast, * brlst, 4 brast- 

en, v.t. & i. [A.S. hersfan.] [Bhist, Burst, r._ 
I. Trans. : To break to pieces, destroy 
bnret. 

"The wyn shal breste the w yn vesse l is . H'y d iffc : 
Mu rk ii. 22. {Pu rveg . ) 

" Breste downe {bratt, P.). Sterna , dejicio, obruo ." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

" Brest e clottys as plowmen. Occo.” — Ibid. 

IL Intransitive : 

1. To burst, break to pieces. 

"So woide God myn herte woide brest." 

Chaucer : O. T., 6,665. 

2. To break out. (Lit £ fig.) 

"Rrtityn owte. Erumpo, eructo." — Prompt. Parv. 

*' When they shall see the elect so shining in glorle, 
they shall brat forth In crying. Glorie, glorie, giorie, 
and nothing shall be heard hut glorie euer more."— 
RoUock : On 2 The*., pp. 82-8. 

brest ( 1 ), breast, s. [Breabt, s.] 

Arch That member of a columu called also 
the torus, or tore. 

brest-summer, s. [Bressomer.] 

* brest (2), $. [Burst.] (Ear. Eng. Allit. 
Poems ; Cleanness, 229.) 

4 brest (3), s. [From Dan. fcrosf = default 
(»'«i/).] Want. 

"Brest or wantynge of nede (at nede; P.) Indi- 
gencia."— Prompt. Parv. 

4 breste, v. [Brist.] 
brest'-ing, s. [Beest.] (5cofcA.) 

4 brest-yn, v.t. & i. [Brest, v.] 

4 brest- ynge, pr. par., a., &s. [Brest, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sw 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act of bursting, dashing 
down, or breaking in pieces. 

** Brettgnge, *upra in brek ynge. "—Prompt. Parv. 

" Brest ynge downe. Prostracio, const emaeio.” — Ibid. 

bret, s. [Burt.] A fish of the turbot kind; 
also called burt or brut. 

"Bret, samon. congur. sturgeoun." 

Book qf .S’urture, 588. 

4 bret-age (age as ig), s. [Bretasce.] 

Her. : Having eiubattlements on eacb side. 

4 bre tasce, 4 bre-taske, 4 bre-tage, 
4 brl tage, 4 bru-tage, 4 bre-tays, 
4 bre-tis, 4 bret-tys, 4 bry-tasqe, 4 bru- 
taske, s. [O. Fr. breteche, bretesque, bcrtcsche ; 
ltal. bcrfesca, 6a/fresca; Sp. & Port, bertresca; 
L. Lat. bretechia, breteschia, bertcsca .] A battle- 
ment, rampart. 

*’ Betrax of a walle ( bretasce , K. bretayt, A.P.J Pro 
pug naculum.''— Prompt. Parv. 

" A the last* bii send© 

Ai the brutiuke withoute." 

Robert qf Uloucester, p. 586. 

4 bre-tas ing, 4 bre-tas ynge, s. [Bre- 
tasce.] A battlement, rampart. 

4 bre-tex’-ed, a. [O. Fr. bretcscher; ItaL 
bertescare = to embattle.] Embattled. 

" Every tower bretexed was so eiene.” — Lydgate . 
Cray.) 

•brSt'-ful, 4 bret -full, a. [Properly brcnlful 
= full to tlie brim ; A.S. brerd = brim, edge ; 
and Eng. full.] Full to the brim, jierfectly 
full. [Brerdfuu] 

"His wallet lay before him in his iap|te, 

Bretful of pardon* come from Rome all hote." 

Chaucer : ProL C. 3*.. 869. 

" With a face »o fat. as a full bledder*, 

Bloweu bretful of breath." 

Pier* Plowman t Crede, 1. 442. 

4 breth, • brethe, s. [A.S. breef^.] [Breath.] 

1. Lit. : The brenth. 

2. Fig. : Rage, wrath. 

** 1 iw-p by my »i»addow. my shap ha* the wyte, 

Quhiune kail 1 bieme in thi* breth, a besunt Uiat 1 lx- 1 “ 
Houlate, L 6. Jli>. 

• breth -e-llng, • brlth'-e-iihg, s. [O. 

Kng. brothel, and dimin. suff. ding.] A low 
fellow. 


boil, b(fr; poiit, cat, 5011, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, ^hls; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
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brethen— brevipennate 


'* Thral vnhuxtum, Athellng brlthelino.*— Old Eng. 
MitccU. (ed. Morru), p. 18-L 

* bre'-then, * bre'-tbyn, v.t. & i. [Breathe.] 

* breth' ir, * breth'-cr, * breth'-ere, 
breth'-ren, s. pi. [Brother.] Brothers. 

"Tho 6ro<A»rreB€cke» hauen he flit” 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 2,213. 

*' Tw* brethlr wax [into] that land, 

That war the hardiest off hand." 

Barbour : The Bruce (ed. Skeat), lit. 93. 

* broth' -Ir-h ode, * breth'- nr -hede, 
* breth -er-hede, s. [Brotherhood.] 

“ Or with a brcthurhede he wlthholde ; 

But dwelte at boom, ami kepte wel hla fblde." 

Chaucer: C T., 613-14. 

* bretb'-ly, adv. [From 0. Eng. breth ; and 
Eng. suffix -ly.] Angrilj'. 

” Ffro the wagande wynde owte of the west* rysies, 
Brethly he»soaiea with byire In beryue* *ailles." 

. Morte Arthure, 3,660- L 

breth'-ren, s. pi [Brother, Breth ir.] 

” Teace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from 
Ood the Father and the Lord Jet us Chrltt." — Ephe*. 
Tt. 23. 

Brethren in tVhits: 

Ch. Hist. [White Brethren.] 

Brethren of Alexius : 

Ch. Hist. : A sect in the fourteenth century, 
the same as Cellites (q.v.). ( Mosheim : Ch. 
Hist., cent xiv., pt. ii., ch. ii. , § 36.) 

Brethren and Sisters of the Community: 

Ch. Hist. : A name given to the laxer of the 
Franciscan sect, as distinguished from the 
Brethren of the Observation, who were the 
stricter Franciscans. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., 
cent, xiv., pt. ii., ch. ii., § 24.) 

Brethren of the Free Spirit : 

Ch. Hist. : A sect which first attracted notice 
In the eleventh century. By Mosheim it is 
identified with the Paulicians and the Albi- 
genses, the Beghardae, the Beghinse, the Adam- 
ites, and Picards. lu the thirteenth century 
they spread themselves over Italy, France, aad 
Germany. They are alleged to have derived 
their name from Rom. viii. 2 — 14, and to have 
professed to be free from the law. They are 
charged with going to prayer and worship in 
a state of nudity, and were treated with great 
severity both by the Inquisition and by the 
Hussites. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent, xl, pt. 
ii., ch. v. ; ceut. xiii., pt. ii., ch. v. ; cent, xv., 
pt. ii., ch. v., § 2.) 

Brethren of the Holy Trinity : 

Ch. Hist. : A fraternity of monks who lived 
in the thirteenth century. (Mosheim : Ch. 
Hist., cent, xiv.) 

Brethren of the O&servafioii: 

Ch. Hist. : The stricter Franciscans, or 

Regular Observantines. [Brethren of the 
Community.] (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent, xiv., 
pt. ii., ch. ii., § 34.) 

Brethren of the Sack : 

Ch. Hist. : A fraternity of monks who lived 
in the thirteenth century. (Mosheim: Ch. 
Hist., cent, xiii., pt. ii., ch. il„ § 19.) 

* bret' on-er, * bri'-ton-ere, s. [Eng. 
Briton ; -er.] A native of Britain or Brittany, 
a Breton. 

"A bretoner, a bragger."— La ngland: Piert Plow., 
4.104. 

* brets, * bret'-tys, * brits, 3 . pi. [A.S. 
biyttas, brittas = Britons.] Britons, the name 
given to the Welsh, or aacient Britons, in 
general ; also, to those of Strathclyde, as dis- 
tinguished from the Scots and Piets. 

“Of langjigis In Bretayne sere 
I fynd that sum tym fyf thare were : 

Of Brettys fyrst, and Inglls syue. 
l’eycht, and Scot, aud syne Latyne." 

Wyntoun: Cron., L 13. 4L 

brott, s. [Britzska.] A short term for britz- 
aka, a four-wheeled carriage having a calash 
top and aeats for four besides the driver's seat. 

* bret-tene, * bret-tyne, v.t. [Brittene.] 

bret’-tiee, s. [Brattice, s.] 

M in. : A vertical wall of separation in a 
mining-shaft which permits ascending and 
descending currents to traverse the respective 
compartments, or permits one to be an upcast 
or downcast shaft, and the other a hoisting 
shaft; otherwise written broffice. Also a 
boarding in a mine, supporting a wall or roof. 

* bret-tyne, v.t. [Brittene.] 

* bret-ty8, S. [Bretasce.] A battlement. 


•'And dvrrU And wyndowys grot alauA, 

To mak defeat aud brettys. ' 

Wyntown, viiL 28. 233. 

* break, s. [Apparently the same with bruick 
(q.v.).] A kind of boil. (Scotch.) 

" She had the cauld, but ad* the creuk, 

The wheezlock An the wanton yeuk ; 

On Ilka kuee ohe had a breuk 
MQeaboon Dundee, Edits. Mag., June, 1817, p. 233. 

breun -ner-ite, s. [Named after M. Breuner.] 
Min. : A variety of Ankerite (Brit. Mvs. 
Cat.). The ferriferous variety of Magnesite 
(Dana). It is called also Brown-spar. It ia 
found in the Tyrol, in the Harz, &c. 

* breve, a. [Brief, a.] 

" Wlthlnne this breue trett*.”— Tho Boo \ :• of Quinte 
Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. L 
“Jetu spak with word!* breuef — Hymns to tho 
Virgin, pt 56. 

* breve, * breyfe, s. [Breif, Brief, $.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : A writ, a summons, a proclamation. 

•• His breyfe he gert sped* for- thl 
Til awjnmowud this Balljole hodyly." 

Wyntovm, viiL 10, 37. 

2. Spec. : A brief from the Pope ; an episco- 
pal letter or charge ; a letter of indulgence. 

*• The 6r*re rather than the bull should have larger 
dispensation.” — Lord Herbert : Hist. of Hon. VIII., 
p. 227. 

•' Neither tha popes themselves, nor those of the 
court, the secretaries and dntaries, which pen their 
bulls and breves, have any use or exercise in Holy 
Scripture ."— Buhop Bedell; Letters, Ac., p. 358. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: A note 

or character of time, 
equal to two semi- breve. 

breves or four minims. 

It was formerly square in shape, but Is now 
oval. It is the longest note in music. 

•• Yea, and eyes buried In pits on each cheek, 

Like two great brevet as they wrote them of yore." 

A Browning. 

2. Printing: A mark [w] used to desig- 
nate a short syllable or vowel. 

* breve, v.t. [Breif, v.. Breve, «.] To tell, 
narrate briefly or shortly. 

" Ae hit Is breued In the best boke of romamue."— 
Sir Gaw. A the Ur. Knight, 2,521. 

* breve -ly, adv. [Briefly.] 

" A tretjee in Englisch breuety draw* ont of the 
booli .”— The Book of Quinta Essence, p. L 

* breve'-ment, s. An accountant, a book- 
keeper. (Ord. and Regulations, p. 71.) 

* brev'-en, v.t. [Lat brevis.] To shorten, 
abbreviate. 

* brev^-er, s. An accountant, a book-keeper. 
(Ord. and Regulations , p. 70.) 

brev'-et, * bre-vette, a. & a. [Ia O. Fr. 

brievet, r dimin. form of breve. J 

A. As substantive : 

1. Generally : 

* (1) A little breve or brief. 

•* He booched hem with his bm<et. m 

Langland : Piers Plow., prol. 72. 
"I wol go fecche my bo* with my brevettes" 

Ibid., xiv. 55. 

(2) A royal warrant, conferring a title, dig- 
nity, or rank. 

" The brevet or privilege of one of the permitted 
number consequently brings a high price in the 
market''—/. S. Mill : Economy (ed. 1849), voL L.blt. ii., 
ch. iJ„ { 7. p. 277. 

2. Specially : Aa honorary rank in the army 
conferred by military warrant. 

"Capt. and Brevet-M ajor Joseph Poole. R A.. to be 
Brigade-Major in South Africa. —Gazette, Nov. 2nd, 

1880. 

" . . . . endeavonred to remedy them In the higher 
ranks by a system of brevets ; but brevet, though it 
carries ermv rank, and consequently a valued claim 
to command in the field, carries no rank in the regi- 
meut, and no pay anywhere.” — Pall Matt Gazette, 
May 1. 1865. 

B. As adjective : 

Mil. : Conferring or carrying with it an 
honorary rank or position. (For example see 
the quotatioa under the following word.) 

t brev'-et, v.t. [Brevet, a] 

Mil. : To grant an honorary rank or posi- 
tion to. 

*' A brevet rank gives no right of command in the 
particular corps to which the officer brevetted belongs.” 
•Scoff in Webster. 

f brev'-^t-^y, s. [Brevet, «.] 

Mil : An hooorary rank or position ; the 
etate of holding a brevet raok. 


* bre-vet-owre, s. [O. Eng. brevet = a little 
brief, aad suffix -otvre = our = Eng. -er.] A 
carrier of letters or briefs. 

" Breuetourre, Bretrigerulus, Cath.”— Prompt. Pare. 

* brev-I-all, s. A breviary. (1 Fright.) 

bre -vi-a-ry, s. [Lat. breviarium ; Fr. brl- 
viaire ; (ier. brevier; from Lat. brev£$ = short.] 
[Brief, a.] 

• 1. Lit. : An abridgement, epitome. 

" Cresconlua, au African bishop, has given us an 
ahridgraeut, or breviary thereof."— Ay life, 

2. Eccles.: A book containing the Divine 
Office, which every Roman cleric in holy 
orders, and choir monks and nuns are bouud 
to recite daily. [Office (2).] . 

**My only future views must be to exchange lane* 
and saddle for the breviary and the confessional."— 
Scott : Pair Maid of Perth, ch. xvlL 

*,bre'-vi-at, * bre'-vi-ate, s. [Breviate, v .] 

1. Aa epitome, compendium. 

" It is ohvioue to the shallowest discourses that ths 
whole counsel of Ood, os far as it Is incumbent for 
mao to know, ia comprised in one breviat of evangelical 
truth."— Decay of Piety. 

2. The diviue office, or some part of it (?). 

" Wearied with the eternal strain 
Of formal breviats, cold and vain." 

Hogg : Queen ' * Wake. 

* bre'-vi-ate, v.t. [Lat. breviatus, pa. par. of 
breviare = to shorten ; from brevis = short.] 
To abridge, shorten, abbreviate. 

"Though they breviate the text it ia he that com- 
ments upou it — Hewyt : Funer. Berm., 1658, p. 92. 

* bre’-vi-a-tiire, s. [Low Lat. breviatura = 
a shortening ; from breviatus, pa. par. of bre- 
viare; brevis = short.] 

1. A shortening, an abbreviation. 

2. A note of abbreviation. (Wright.) 

breV-i-^ite, S. [From Brevig in Norway, 
where it occurs.] 

Min. : The same as Natrolite (q.v.). 

bre-vier', s. [From having been employed 
in printing breviaries.] 

Printing : A size of type between bourgeois 
and minion. Bourgeois, 102 ems to the foot ; 
brevier, 112 ems to the foot ; minion, 123 ems 
to tbe foot. 

This line is printed in brevier type. 

brev-i-lm'-gm-a (u as w), s. pi [Nent. 
pi. of Mod. Lat. brevilinguis ; from Lat. brevis 
= sbort, and lingua = a tongue.] 

Zool. : A tribe or section of Lacertilia 
(Lizards) having their tonguea short. They 
Rre called also Pacbyglossa. Example, the 
Geckos and Again ids. 

t bre-vil'-o-quen5e, a. [From Lat. brevilo- 
qttentia = brevity of speech, breviloquens = 
speaking briefly, brei'is (mas. and fein.), breve 
(n.) = sbort, and loquor = to epeak.] Brevity 
of speech. (iVairiider.) 

brev-l ma'-nu, used aa adv. [Lat. brevi 
ablat. sing. fem. of brevis) = short, and manu 
ablat. sing, of manus) = a hand. Lit., with 
a “ short hand."] 

Scots Law: Summarily. (Used of a person 
who does a deed on his own responsibility 
without legal authorisation.) 

t brev'-i-ped, a. & s. [In Fr. brevipide, from 
Lat. brevis = short, and pcs, geuit. pedis = a 
foot.] 

A. As a^jeefit* Having short “feet/* 
meaning legs. 

B. As substantive: 

Of birds : A short-legged bird. (Smart) 

t brev'-l-pen, s. [From Lat. brevis = short* 
and penna= a feather, in pi. = a wing.] 

Of birds: A short-winged bird. Example 
the Ostrich. 

brev-i-pen-na'-tee, s. pi. [From Lat. brevis 

= short, and pen nat us = feathered, winged; 
penna — a feather, a wing.] 

Omith. : A family of Natatorial Birds, con- 
taining the Penguins, Auks, Guillemots, 
Divers, and Grebes. 

brev-i-pen'-nate, a. [From Lat. brei'is = 
short, and pennotus — feathered, winged, from 
penna = a feather, a wing.] 

Omith. : Short-feathered, short-quilled 

(Brande. ) 
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brgv-i-pen-na'-te^, 3 . pi. [Brkvipennate.] 
Or ith. : Short- winged birds. 

brSv-I-pen -ne^, s. [In Fr. brivlpenne, from 
Lst. brevis = short, and penna = a feather, a 
wing.] 

Omith.: The name given by Cuvier to a 
family of hirds, which he classes under Grail®, 
from the typical families of which however 
they differ in having wings so short as to 
prevent them flytng. Example, the Ostrich 
and its allies. 

Ibrev i-r<£s'-trate, a. 

Omith . ; Ilaviog a short bill. 

brev'-i-ty, 3 . [In Fr. f briviU ; Sp.brevidad; 
l’ort. brtvidade ; Ital. brevitd ; from Lat. bre- 
vitas = shortness, from brevis = short.) 

t 1. Gen. : Shortness ; as, the brevity of 
human life. 

2. Spec. : Conciseness of statement In words 
or written composition. 

" Virgil, »tudylng brevity, and having the command 
of lilt own language, could bring those word* into a 
n&mi’.v compui, which a translator cannot reuder 
without circuiu locution*. "—DryUm. 

** . . . brevity it the soul of wit" 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, IL 2. 

brew (as bru), * brue, * brew-on, • brou- 

en. r.t, & i. [A.S. bredwan ; Dut. brouwen ; 
I cel. bru^a ; Ban. brygge ; Sw. brygga ; O. H. 
Ger. pruwan ; Ger. bitm^n.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1 Literally: 

*1. To cook. 

2. To prepare a liquor from malt and hops, 
or other materials, by a process of boiling, 
steeping, and fomenting. [Brewino, II, 1.] 

3. To convert into a liquor by euch pro- 
cesses. 

*' I bough tc hlr barly unite : *he ftreire It to telle." 

Langland : Piers Plowman, v. 219. 

4. To prepare, concoct. 

M Take away the« chalice*. Oo brew me a pottle of 
•ack flur ly. '—Shakesp. : Merry Wire*, lii. 6. 

IL Fig. : To contrive, plot, set on foot, 
foment. 

•* Hy* wyf , , . brewed the cbtldy* deth.”— 
friges, 1 . 284 . 

’* Thy doghtor hryht a* hlome. 

That brewyd hath all thy* care." 

L« Bone Florence, 888. 

B. 7n fra uaifire: 

1. Lit. : To perform the duties or acts of a 
brewer. 

" I keep hi* houte ; and I woeh. wring, brew, bake, 
•our, drea* meat and drink, make ibe bed*, and do ail 
mytelf.*— Shakesp. : Merry 11‘irei, i. 4. 

2. Fig. : To be set on foot, started, pre- 
pans g. 

** Your bailie now bmryt' 

Tovmley MytterUt, p. 814. 

" Here’* neither hush nor *hrub, to bear off any 
weather at all, aud another storm brewing.' — Shakesp, : 
Tempest, iL 2. 

*brew, " brewe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of bird. 

"Curlewe, brtice, quayle, . . — Boke of Sensing, in 

Babees Book, p. 271. 

brew (as bru) (1), $. [Bree.] Broth, eonp. 

brew (as bru) (2), a & a. [Brew, r.] 

A. As substantive; 

1. A manner or process of brewing. 

2. A product of the process of brewing, any- 
thing brewed or concocted. 

" Trial would be made of the like brew with potatoe 
roots, or burr roots, or the pith of artichoke*, which 
are liourUhlng meat*."— /hicon. 

B. As adjective : In composition. 

brew bouse, * brewhous, s. A house 
0» place whore brewing is carried on. 

“ In ol the touu no* brewhous ue taverns 
That he ne visited with ht*>olas, 

Ther u that any gaylnnl tapster was." 

Chaucer : C. T., 3,854. 

brew kettle, s. The kettle or vessel in 
which the wort and hops are boiled in the 
process of brewing. 

• brew-lede, s. The leaden cooling vessel 
used in brewing. 

t brew-age (pron. bru'Tg), ». [Eng. brew ; 
and suffix -aye.] A mixture, a concoction of 
several materials, drink brewed. 

" The Infernal breioage that goe* round 
From lip to lip at wizards' mystertca" 

tteildoes : The Bride's Tragedy, r. 4. 

browed (OW ns u). jxi. pa. & a. (Brew, t\] 

* Hence with thy brtwtnl enchantment*. foul deceiver 1" 
Milton : Comas. 
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brew-er, * brew-ere, * breow-ere (ew 

as u), s. [Eng. brew; -er.] One whose call- 
ing or occupation is to brew beer. 

"In the year* 1851 and 18*1 the cow keeper* and 
mllkseller* amounted to 14.386 and 17.964- . . . malt- 
ster* (master* aud men), 10.666 and 10,677; brewers 
(matter* and men), 17,330 aod 20,852.*— Cento* Report 
jor 1861. voL lit, 37. 

brew'-er-y (ew as u), s. [Eng. brew : -ery.] 

1. A place where beer is brewed, abrewhouse. 

*' And particularly of the concerns of the brewery. m 

—Boswell: Life of Johnson. 

2. Brewers collectively; the brewiog trade. 

* brew-et, i. [Brewis.] 

brow’-ing (Eng.), brew'-ln’ (Scotch) (ew as 

(l), 7> r - T ar 't a *. « s - [Brf.w, r.) 

Am. & Bk As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

'* He ut mischief wa* ftretcin." 

Bums : The Ordination. 

C, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as JL 1 (q.v.). 

(2) The quantity of beer brewed at one 
operation. 

** A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, maketh it 
work again." — Bacon. 

• 2. Fig. : The act of mixing different things 
together. 

** f am not ahle to avouch anything for certainty, 
tneh a brewing aud sophistication cl them they make." 
— Holland. 

II. Technically : 

I. Liquor manufacture : The art of making 
beer. This term is also applied to the first 
operation of the distiller, viz., the extracting 
of the wort from grain, malt, or any other 
saccharine substance. 

(1) History: According to Herodotus, the 
Egyptians made wine from barley. The Greeks 
learned the process from them, and, according 
to Xenophon, used a barley-wine. Tacitus 
informs ua that beer was a common beverage 
among the Germane, and Pliny adds that it 
was ao among all the natioos of Western 
Europe, 

(2) Modern methods of operation : In modern 
methods of brewing, the brewer is no longer 
confined to tlio exclusive use of malt and 
sugar, but la at liberty to make use of any 
material capable of being employed in the 
production of Leer. The steadily increasing 
consumption of beer in the United States has 
not only revolutionized the manufacturing 
systems, but lma developed brewing into a 
highly important industry. It is estimated 
that the yearly consumption of grain and 
hops in the breweries of the United States 
le of the value of more than $50,000,000, 
while the amount of capital invested in the 
business is very large. Before the year 1SGG 
the tax upon fermented beverages was col- 
lected in tuuuey at the rale of $1 per barrel. 
Since then it is collected by means of revenue 
stamps. The consumption of beer in this 
country to-day is ten times as great as it was 
thirty years ago. There nre eix operations 
in brewing, viz., grinding or crushing, 
mashing, boiling, cooling, fermenting, and 
clean alng. 

(i) Grinding : The malt or corn ia bruised 
or crushed by smooth metal rollers, and left 
in a heap for a few days before brewing, by 
which it becomes mellow, and ia more easily 
exhausted by the water in the mashing. 

(ii) Mashing : The crushed or bruised malt 
ia now throwa into the mash-tun, and water 
added at a temperature of from 158® F. to 
172* F. After a maceration of three or four 
hours, assisted duriug the first half hour by 
constant stirring, the liquid portion ia strained 
off through finely- perforated plates in the bot- 
tom of the mash-tun. into the underbade, and 
pumped into the copper. In mushing, the 
aim of the brewer is, not only to dissolve out 
the sugar in the malt, but also to cause the so- 
called diastase contained in the nmit to act on 
the starch and convert it into sugar. If the heat 
of the mash-liquor stands below HO* F., the 
diastAse will l>e inactive ; if above 185* F., it is 
apt to be destroyed. A medium temperature 
of 165* F. is found to be the most suitable for 
mashing, 

(iil) Boiling : As soon ae all the wort is col- 
lected in the copper, the hops are added, and 
the whole boiled for about three hours. The 
object of Idling is to coagulate and precipitate 


the excess of albumen present, and to extract 
the aromatio oil and bitter of the hop. 

(iv) Cooling : In order to prevent as much 
as possihle the formation of acid, it is neces- 
sary to cool the wort as quickly as possible. 
This ia done hy exposing it to a current of air 
In large shallow vessels, or running it over 
refrigerating pipes. 

(v) Fermenting, or fermentation : As soon as 
the temperature has fallen to GO* F. the wort 
is run into the fermenting vats, and yeAst 
added. In about four hours fermentation 
begins, and la allowed to continue for forty- 
eight hours, when the yeast is skimmed off and 
the beer run into Large casks. Fermentation 
is the most delicate operation of the brewer, 
as on it chiefly depends the quality and coa- 
dition of the heer. His aim is, not to decom- 
pose all the sugar in the wort, but to leave a 
sufficiency to give body to the beer aod keep 
up the evolution of csrbonic acid gas. 

(vi) CZronstnp: The ordinary practice in 
cleansing is to run the liquid from the fer- 
menting vats into a aeries of casks placed with 
their bung-holes slightly inclined, so that the 
yeast still generated may pass over into 
vessels placed to receive it. The object of 
cleansing is to check the action of the yeast. 
When sugar is used it ia dissolved in the 
copper. The finished beer varies in specific 
gravity from 1,002* to 1,030®, aod contains 
from four to twenty-four per cent, of proof 
spirit, together with & sugar, called maltose, 
dextrine, colouring matter, and various salts. 

2. Naut. : A collection of dark clouds por- 
tending a storm. 

brewing-tub, s. A tnb for brewing. 

**. . . we shall then have the loau of his cider pres* 

aod brewing-tubs for oo thing.'' — Goldsmith: ticar of 

Wakefield, cb. xvll. 

* brewis, * brouwys, * browesee, 
* brewet, s. [A.S. briw, briwes = brewis, 
the small pieces of meat in broth, pottage, 
frumenty (Sontner, Bosioorth); (N.H.) Ger. 
brei = pottage ; M. H. Ger. brt, brie; O. H. 
Ger. prl y prio ; from A.S. bredwan = to brew.] 
[Brew, Bree, Brose.] 

1. Broth ; liquor in which beef and vegeta- 
bles have been boiled. (£n<?. & Scotch.) 

n What an ocean of brewis *hall I *wlm lu I " 

Beaumont * Fletcher : Diocletian 

2. A piece of bread soaked in boiling fat 
pottage, made of salted meat. 

* bre^ w-ster, * breu -ster, * br ewe-stere 

(ew as u), s. IEng. brew ; and O. Eng. fem. 
term, -star.] 

1. (Feminine) : A female brewer. 

••Baker*, Bocher*. aud Brtusters monye." 

Langland : Piers Plowman, ProL 

2. A brewer of the male sex, or without 
reference to sex at all. (Trench.) 

brewster-sesslons, j. pi 

Law : Sessions for granting licenses to 
publicans. 

brew -fiter-Ite (CW as 6), s. [Named after 

Sir David Brewster, the eminent natural 
philosopher, with suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Iffin. : A monoclinic mineral with n hard- 
ness of 4 '5— 5 ; a sp. gr. of 2*432— 2*453 ; a 
lustre pearly on 6ome faces and on others 
vitreous, a white colour aud weak double re- 
fraction. Compos. : Silica, 53*04 — 54 32 ; 
alumina, 15*25 — 17'40; sesquloxide of iron, 
0*03— 0'20 ; baryta, 6 '05— G'SO ; strontinn, S'32 
—9-99; lime, 0'S0— 1*35, and water, 12'5S— 
14 '73. It is found at Strontinn, in Argylc- 
shire, at the Giant's Causeway, and ou the 
continent of Europe. (Dana.) 

brew - ster - II'- mte, brew -eter -line, 
brew-sto'-line (ow as u), s. [Najncd 
after Sir David Brewster. The second part 
may be from Lat. Jinca = line, or Gr. AtVoe 
(liuon) = flax, a flaxen end, a thread ; 6ufllx 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).j 

Min. : A new fluid of unknown composi- 
tion, first found by Sir David Brewster, and 
occurring in Die cavities of various crystals 
in Scotland, Brazil, and Australia. 

brex-i-o, s. [From Gr. /3 p<£t? (6rem) — a 
wetting,' 0pt\w (brec)n 5) = to vret. possibly 
because the fine largo leaves afford ono a pro- 
tection against rain.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, tho typical one of 
the order Brexlaceiu (Brexiads). The species 


b 61 l, b<fr; poilt, JovVl ; oat, 90II, chorus, ^bln, bench; go, £cm; thin, this: sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^dst, -Ing. 
-elan, -tlan =s slum, -tion, -slon — shun; -tlon, -jlou — zhfrru -tlous, -slous, -clous— shus, -bio, -tie* Ac. = b9l, t$L 
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are Madagascar trees, commonly called hy 
gardeners Theophrastas. They have Ann, 
spiny, or entire leaves, and axillary green 
flowers. 

brex l-a'-^e-se, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
brexia (q.v.), fern. pi. adjectival suffix -ucem.J 
Bot. : Brexiads, an order of plants placed 
l»v Lindley under his Forty-third or Saxifragal 
Alliance. * He distinguishes them as Saxi- 
fragal Exogens, with consolidated styles and 
inany-leaved calyx, alternate leaves, and nou- 
albnmen. In 184i>, four genera were known 
and six species. (Lindley.) 

brex'-i-ad§, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. brexia (q.v.), 
and Eng. pi. suffix -ads.] 

Bot. : The English name of the order Brexi- 
acere (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

* brcy, v.t. [A.S. bregean, brcgan — to 
frighten.) To terrify. 

11 Bot a serpent all wgly, 

That breyd thame all s tan (land thare-hy.” 

Wyntown, ri 4, 88. 

*breydo> v.t. [Braid (l), r.) (Prompt. Parr.) 

*brey dyn, v.t. [Braid (1), v.) To upbraid. 
(Prompt. Parr.) 

* breyel, s. [Brothel.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* breyfe, s. [Breve, s .) 

* breytbe, v.i. [Braid (1), v.) To rush. 

“And breathed uppe into his hrayn and hlemysthi* 
iuyn<le." 

Ear. Eng.Altit. Poems (eil Morris); Cleanness, 1.42L 

brez-i-lin, s. [Brazilin.] The sama as 
Brazilin (q.v.). 

bri -ar, s. A. a. [Brier.] 

briar-rose, s. [Brier-rose.] 
briar- tooth, s. [Brier-tooth.] 

t Bri-ar'-e-an, a. [From Lat. Briareius = 
pertaiuing to Briareus, and Eng. suffix -a?i.] 

1, Class. Myth.: Pertaining to Briareus, a 
son of Ccelus and Tellus, or of Aether and 
Tellus, who had a hundred hands aud fifty 
heads. 

2. Ord. Lang. : Having a hundred hands. 

bribe, * brybe, s. [O. Fr. bribe = a present, 
gift.] 

* 1. Robbery, plunder. 

11 Brybery, or brybe. Manticulum." — Prompt. Parv. 

2. A reward or consideration of any kind 
given or offered to any one eorruptly, with a 
view to influence his judgment or conduct. 

*’ Glo. Who can accuse me? wherein am I guilty ? 

For*. Tis thought, my lord, that you touk bribe s of 
France, 

And, heing protector, stay’d the soldiers' pay ; 

By iumus whereof, hi# highness hath lost Franca." 

Shakesp. : 2 Hen. VI., Hi. 1. 

t bribe-devouring, a. Eager for bribes. 

* bribe-pander, s. One who procures 
bribes. 

t bribe-worthy, a. Worthy of a bribe ; 
worth bribing. 

bribe, ' brybe, * bry-byn, v.t , A i. [0, Fr. 

briber.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To plunder, pillage, rob, or steal. 

" Ther 1# no theef wlthoute & Iowke 
That helpeth hym to wasten and to bow ke 
Of that he brybe kan. or horwe may." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,417, 

“ Brybyn. Afanticulo, latrocinor.” — Prompt. Parv. 

2. To give or offer to any person a reward 
or consideration of any kind, with a view to 
influence his judgment or conduct ; to hire 
for a corrupt purpose ; to secure a vote by 
illegal or corrupt means. 

" Or would It he possible to bribe a Juryman or two 
to starve out the rest."— Vocawloy ; Hitt. Eng., ch. 
xxli. 

3. To influence nr bring over to one’s side 
in any way. 

" How pow'rful are chaste vows ! the wind aud tide 
You brib'd to combat on the English side." 

Dryden. 

B. Intrans. : To offer or give bribes. 

" The bard may supplicate, but cannot bribe " 

Prologue to Good-natured Man. 

t bribe -a-ble, bn'-ba-ble, a. [Eng. bribe ; 
and able.) Capable of being bribed ; open to 
a bribe. 

" Can any one Imagine a more dangerous aud more 
bribable class of electoral'' — Edwards: Polish Cap- 
tivity, c. 9. 


t brl-bee, s. [Bribe, s.] One who receives a 
bribe. 

. . were scheduled as bribers without being ex- 
amined.”— The Boston Election. Times , March 30, 1876. 

t bribe -less, a. [Eng. bribe, and suff. -less.] 
Free from bribes ; incapable of being bribed. 

* brib’-en, v.t. or i. [Bribe, r.) 

brib'-er, * brib-our, * bryb-our, * bryb- 
oure, *brey-bowre, s. [0. Fr. bribeur 
= a beggar, a scrap- era ver, also a greedy 
devourer ; briber — to beg ; and this from 
bribe = (1) a lump of bread given to a beggar 
( Cotgr.) t (2) a present, a gift; briba (ane. 
MSS.). = bullet ; from Welsh briw — a morsel 
a fragment.] 

* 1. A thief, robber, plunderer. 

” Alle other© in bataille beeth yholde brybours, 

Pilour# aud pyke-herneys, in eebe pa rune a-coraede." 

Langland : P. Plowman, xxiii. 261 
** WUio saveth a thefe when the rope l# knet. 

With some false turne the bribour will him quite." 

Lydgate. 

* 2. A low, beggarly fellow, 

"That pedder brybour, that achelp-kelpar. 

He tellis thame ilk ane caik hy caik/ 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 171, 7. 

3. One who offers or gives bribes. 

* 4. He who or that which in any way influ- 
ences or tries to influence corruptly or wrong- 
fully. 

“Affection is still a briber oi the Judgment; and it 
Is hard for a man to admit a reason against the thing 
he loves ; or to coufess the force of an argument against 
an interest"— South. 

brib er y, * bri-ber-ie, * bryb-er-y, s. 

[Eng. bribe ; -ry.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Robbery, theft, plunder. [See quotation 
under Bribe, 1.] 

2. The act or practice of bribing, or of giving 
or offering bribes ; the act of receiving bribes. 

" For the congregation of hypocrites shall be deso- 
late, and lire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery." 
— Job xv. 34. 

II. Law : Bribery by a candidate or any 
agent of his at a parliamentary or municipal 
election voids the seat acquired through its 
aid. If it has been practised by the aspirant 
himself it incapacitates him from being elected 
again for a number of years. The extensive 
prevalence of bribery may be pnuished by the 
temporary or permanent disfranchisement of 
the corrupt place. Despite all efforts to prevent 
it bribery at elections is frequently practised, 
and there is every reason to believe that legis- 
lation is largely inffueuced by bribery of 
members of Councils and Legislatures, if not 
of Congress. The laws agaiust thie crime aro 
stringent aud the penalties severe, but it is very 
difficult to produce convictiou of the ofleuse, 

brib'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Bribe, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <& particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : The act of giving or 
offering a bribe, bribery. 

bric-a-brac (a as a), s. & a. [Fr.] 

A. Assubst.; Fancy ware, curiosities, knick- 
knacks. 

" I've no taste for brie- d ■ bra c. ” — Comb ill Mag.. Jan., 
1867, p. 117. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or containing 
curiosities, knick-knacks, Ac. 

“The old china, the lace and glasa. were all for sale 
In fact, the chief show-house in Brock wasa bric-a-brac 
shop. Finally, she took us into a room and intro- 
duced u# to * Mign Vader.’ "—Daily Telegraph, Jau. 5. 
1866. 

* bricbe, v bruche, s. [Breach, s.] A 
breach, rupture. 

♦briche, *bryche, a. [A.S. brice,bryce = 
fragile.] Weak. 

“ Now ys Pers bycome bryche. 

That er was bothe itoufe and ryche." 

Robert of Brunne. 

* bricht, * brycht (ch guttural), a. & 3 . 
(Scotch.) [Bright.] 

% Used substantively for a young woman, 
strictly as conveying the idea of beauty. 

‘'Wallace hyr saw. as he his eyne can cast, 

The prent off luff him punyeit at the last. 

So asprely, throuch bewt£ off that brycht, 

With gret wnesa in presence bid he mycht" 
Wallace, v. 607, M& 

brick (1), * briqne, s. A a. [O. Fr. briqve = 
(1) a fragment, (2) a brick : O. Put. brick, 
bricke =r a fragment, bit ; brick, brijek = a 
tile, brick. Compare A.S. brice, bryce = brit- 
tle, a breaking, from brecan = to break.] 


A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A mass of clay and sand, tempered and 
burnt in a kiln, made in a rectangular 6hape, 
and used in building. [II. 2.] 

■' Ye shall no more rive the people straw to make 
6ric*. as heretofore : let them go and gather atraw for 
themselves "—Exod., v. 7. 

“ Not a brick was made hut some man had to think 
of the making of that brick.” — Carlyle : Heroes and 
Hero-worship, lect v. 

(2) Bricks collectively, as a material. 

" Augustus was accustomed to boast that he had 
found bis capital of brick, and that be had left it ot 
marble."— GfM»o« ; Decline Jk Fall, i. 44. 

2. Figuratively .* 

(1) A species of loaf, so called from its shape 
somewhat resembling a brick. It is applied to 
bread of different sizes ; as, a penny brick, a 
three-penny brick, a quarter brick, i.e. a quar- 
tern loaf. 

“. . . a penny brick, on which we made a comfortable 
meaL" — SmoUet, Roderick Random. 

(2) A good fellow. (Colloquial.) 

" He'a a dear little brick.” — Thackeray. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A moulded and burned bloek of 
tempered clay. The word is also applied to 
the block iu its previous conditions, as a 
moulded plastic mass, and as a dried bloelrin 
which the water, hygrometrically combined 
with the clay, is driven off. When this con- 
dition is accepted as a finality, the block so 
dried is an adobe. The burning of the pre- 
viously dried brick drives off the chemically 
combined water, and for ever changes the 
character of the mass. An adobe may become 
re-saturated with water, and resume' its plas- 
ticity ; a brick may become rotten and disinte- 
grated, but not plastic. Air-brick is an iron 
grating the size of a brick, or a perforated 
brick, let into a wall to allow the passage 
of air. Arcli-brick usually means the hard- 
burned, partially vitrified brick from the 
arches of the brick-clanrp in which the fire is 
made and maintained. A brick made voussoir- 
sbaped is knowu as a compass-brick. A cap- 
ping -brick is one for the upper course of a wall ; 
clinker, a brick from an arch of the clamp, so 
named from the sharp glassy sound when 
struck ; a coping-brick , one for a coping 
course on a wall ; feather-edged brick, of pris- 
matic form, for arches, vaults, niehes, ete.; 
jire-brick, made of intractable material, so as 
to resist fusion in furnaces and kilns ; hollow- 
brick, with openings for ventilation ; stocks, 
a name given to the best class of brieks, and 
also locally to peculiar varieties, as gray- 
6tocks, red-stocks, etc. Pecking, place, sandal, 
semel brick, are local terms applied to imper- 
fectly burned or refuse brick. Brieks vitri- 
fied by excessive heat are termed burr-bricks 
or burrs , (Knight.) 

2. Hist. : Bricks w'ere manufactured at a 
remote period of antiquity by the Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, Ac., and some 
of them being inscribed with written cha- 
racters have been of priceless value iu convey- 
iug historic facts to the present age. About 
A.D. 44 brieks were made in England by 

the Romans, and in 
A. D. SS6 by the Anglo- 
Saxons under King 
Alfred. Under Hemy 
VIII. andQueeu Eliza- 
beth the manufacture 
greatly flourished. 
The size was regu- 
lated by Charles I. in 
1625. 

3. Her.: A charge 
resembling a billet, 
but showing its thick- 
bricks. nes3 in perspective. 

B. As adjective : 
Pertaining to brieks or brickwork. 

brick-axe, s. 

Bricklaying: An 

^ axe with two ends, 
which are presented 
like chisels. It is used 
in chopping off the 
soffits of bricks to the 
saw-kerfs, which have 
been previously made 
in the brick to the re- 
quired depth, in order 
to prevent the brick 
from spalliog. 



BRICK-AXE. 


brick-bat, s. [Brickbat.] 


fate, fat, l&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thers ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unito, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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brick-built, a. Built or constructed of 
brick. 

" Yet, enter'd In the trick-built town, he try'd." 

JJryden: Juo. Hat., 10 . 

brick-burner, s. One whose trade or 
occupation it is to superintend the burning of 
bricka in the kiln. 

brick-clamp, s. A atack of bricks in 
order for burning. 

brick-clay, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Clay used for making brick. 

*' 1 observed it In pit# wrought lor tile and brick- 

clay."— WvoiltcanL 

2. Geol. ; The term brick-clay occurs fre- 
quently in descriptions of Scottish geology, 
whilst the term used for the somewhat similar 
deposits in the valley of the Thames is brick- 
earth, or the pi. brick-earths (q.w). Most 
of the Scottish brick-clays are of inter-glacial 
age, and some of them enclose arctic shells. 
Brick-clays, of excellent quality, are very 
abundant in many parts of the United States, 
and the City of Philadelphia ia built upon n 
broad deposit of such material, tho result, it 
is believed, of the grindiug of rucks to clay 
during the glacial age. 

brick- colour, brick colour, s. & a. 

A As suost. : The colour of brick. [B.] 

B. As culj. : Dull scarlet mixed with grey. 

brick dryer, $. An oven in which green 
bricks are dried, so as to fit them for building 
up in clamps or kilns for burning. A series 
of drying-chambers are separated from each 
other by iron-folding doors, through which 
chambers a railroad track is laid. Under one 
end of the structure is a furnace, and hot air, 
of increasing degrees of temperature, is intro- 
duced successively into the separate cham- 
bers. (Knight. ) 

brick dust, brickdust, s. Dust made 
or arising from pounded bricks. (Lit. <0 Jig.) 

"This ingenious *\*thor, being thus sharp set. got 
together n convenient quantity of brickdtt.if, and dis- 
posed ol it into several papers. — Spectator. 

brick-earth, s. 

1. Ordinary Language : Earth used for brick- 
making. 

2. Geology: 

(1) The term is sometimes used in the 
singular. 

■‘From the •ub-ai'rial conditions under which the 
briek-earth w as formed."— Q. J. Geol. Sac., xlti. 63. 

(2) /*/. (brick-earths) : A term specially used 
of two beds or series of beds, the Upper and 
the Lower Brick-earths. The names were 
given by Mr. Searles Wood, jun. The latter 
are especially interesting. They exist near 
London st Ilford, Gray's Thurrock, Crayford, 
Erith, and Wickham. Besides freshwater and 
terrestrial shells, Ac., they contain no fewer 
than twenty-four species of mammals, among 
others the Wolf(C«ais lupus), the Beaver(Casfor 
fiber), and the Wild Cat (Felis catus), a fossil 
norae (Kquus fossil is), a Hyicnn (Hyccna spekea), 
and yet more remarkable Elephas antiquus, 
vrimiqeniusnmX priscus,Khinoccros tichorhinns, 
uptorhinus and megarhinus, and Hippopotamus 
major. I’rof. Boyd Dawkins considers them 
Pleistocene and ITe-glacial. He believes that 
in a descending order the following ia the 
semienco of the several beds (1 ) Post-gla- 
cial deposits, climate severe, but gradually 
becoming temperate ; (2) Glacial deposits, 
climate severe; (3) Lower Brick-earths of 
Thames Valley, climate comparatively tem- 
perate ; (4) Forest bed of Norfolk, climate 
temperate. (<?. J. Geol. Soc xxiii. (1S07) 
91-1U9.) Mr. Searles Wood, .jun., on some 
points differs from Prof. Boyd Dawkins. 
(Ibid., 394-417.) 

brick-elevator, s. An apparatus for 
raising materials used in construction. End- 
less chains are carried over wheels above and 
below, and the material is carried np on 
boxes supported by frames attached to the 
chains. 

brick-field, s. A field in which bricks 
are made. 

'* The newer itepoMt# of the brick-feld. n —Q. J. Geol 
Hoc., ilx. 3<u. 

brick furnace, s. A furnace for burn- 
ing bricks. In Hoffmann's annular brick- 
furnace there Is n central chimney and remov- 
able divisions for separating the annulus into 
different chambers. These are filled and 
emptied through doors. The chambers being 
charged with brick, heat ia applied to one 


chamber, and the volatile material tbence re- 
sulting is led through the next one, so as to 
heat and dry the bricks in the next in series. 
The bricka in chamber one being burned, the 
fire is applied to number two, and ao ou to 
the eud. 

brick-kiln, s. [Brickkiln.] 
brick-layer, s. [Bricklayer.] 

brick -machine, s. A machine for 
making bricks. Many sucb machines exist 
di versa in type from each other, patents for 
their constniction in the aggregate amounting 
to hundreds, having been taken out in Eng- 
land or in the United States. In one of these, 
a patent clay-tempering and brick-making ma- 
chine, invented in 1831 by Mr. Bake well, of 
Manchester, the clay, after being tempered, is 
Compressed into tha jiroper form by a com- 
bination of levers. By Messrs. Cooke and 
Cunningham's machinery 1,800 bricks can be 
made* iu an hour. The making of bricks by 
hand is vanishing in the United States in con- 
sequence of the rapid and effective work done 
by machines. These machines are capable of 
turniug out from 10,000 to 30,000 bricks in ten 
hours, varying considerably in their capacity 
aud also in the quality of the work performed. 

brlck-makcr, s. [Bhickmaker.] 

brick-making, s. The operations of 
brick-making may be said to consist in — Pre- 
paring tbe brick-earth, tempering, moulding, 
drying, and burning. The qualities of bricks 
may be thus enumerated Soundness, that 
is, freedom from cracks and flaws ; hardness, 
to enable them to withstand pressure and 
strain ; regularity of shape and size, to enable 
them to occupy their proper place in the 
course ; infusibility, in those intended for 
furnace-work. Fire-bricks are made from a 
compound of silica and alumina, and the clay 
owes its refractory quality to the absence of 
lime, magnesia, potash, and metallic oxides, 
which act as fluxes. Hollow bricks are made 
for purposes of warming, ventilating, and re- 
moving moisture from the wall. In some 
cases the hollows form flues, or shafts for 
ventilation, or discharge of dust from the 
upper stories. In other cases the hollows 
have no mechanical function other than to 
form air-chambera for warmth, as it is well 
known that an imprisoned body of air i9 a 
very poor conductor of beat. (Knight.) 

“. . . a dark gTeyieh-hlue clay worked for brick- 
making."— Q. J. Geol. Hoc., xxxiv. 826. 

t brick -mason, s. A bricklayer. (Ogil- 
vic.) 

brick-mould, r. A box in which clay 
for bricks is moulded into shape. It is some- 
times of wood lined with iron or brass ; 
sometimes it is made of sheet-iron in four 
pieces, rivet ted together at the angles, and 
strengthened with wood at the sides only. 

brlck-monlder, s. One who moulds 
bricks. 


brick- no gging, s. A a. 

A As substantive : 

Building : Brick and stud work. [B.] 

B. As adjective : Consisting of brick and 
stud work. 

Z A hrick-nogging wall or partition is one 
In which the spaces between the timbers or 



BRICK-NOGG1NO WALL. 


scantling arc filled up with brick laid in 
mortar. In n brick -nogging partition the 
wooden portions arc called nogging-pieces. 

brick-pit, s. A pit from which bricks 
are dug. 

"The brick- f>U nt Lexden l» tit ua ted . . J. 

Geol Hoc., xix. (18631. 

brick press, s. A kind of brick-maeliinc, 
which effects its object by compressing the 
bricks into shape. [ Bn ick- machine.] 

brick red, s. A reddish colony like that 
of bricks. (Used also nttributively.) 


brick-tea, s . The larger leaves, refuse 
twigs and duet of tbe tea plant, softened aod 
moulded into a brick-like mass for easier trans- 
portation from Chiua to Russia. 

brick-trimmer, s . [Trimmer.] 

Arch. : A brick arch abutting against • 
wooden trimmer 
in front of a fire- 
place. to guard 
against accidents 
by fire. 

brick trow- 
el,*. [Trowel.] 
A trowel used by 
bricklayers. 

brick truck, 

s. A truck with 
wide tires to 
travel over the 
flat surface of the 
brick-yard in 
moving Prick from the hack to the kiln. 

brick-wall, s. & a. 

A As subst. : A wall of brick. 

B. As adj . : Consisting of such a wall 

" And they, that never p*s# their brick-wait bound*. 

To range the field*, and treat their lungs with air. 

Ccswper : The Task, bk. It. 

brick work, s. 

Bricklaying : Work executed in brick. Tbe 
staudard size for English brick is 9 x 4^ x 2| 
inches, and walls are described as half-brick, 
brick, brick aud a half, &c., in thickness. 
The outer walla of modern houses are generally 
brick or brick and a half thick, the system of 
leases for ninety-nine years having given rise 
to tbe practice of building houses only suf- 
ficiently strong to last till the lease falls in. 

brick-wise, a. or adv. Arranged like 
bricks in a wall ; so laid that the joints do not 
come immediately over eaeb other. 

brick-yard, s. A “ yard " or enclosure, 
or simply a place where bricks are made. 

* brick (2), s. [Corruption of break, s. (7). | 
Brick of land: A division, a poition dis- 
tinguished from other portions. 

“ The brick* of land vnder written, viz., th*t fcricJ: of 
land lyaud north and south.*'— Act* Pari. Jame* 
vlL, p. 516. (Jamiejon.) 

brick, v.t. [From brick, s. (q.v.).] 

Buildinq : 

1. To lay or construct with bricks. 

“The sexton comes to know where he Is to be laid, 
and whether his grave is to be plain or bricked."— Hw\ft. 

2. To imitate or counterfeit a brick-wall by 
smearing a wall with red ochre, cutting divi- 
sions in it, and filling the latter with plaster. 

brick bat, s. [From Eng. brick, and bat (1), 
s.] A broken piece of brick. 

*' Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provok* 
tn bed a sweat more daintily than brickbats hot."— 
Bacon. 

brick'-ing, s. [Brick, 5 .] The imitation of 
brickwork on a plastered or stuccoed surface. 

brick -kiln, * bricke-kill, s. [Eng. brick, 
and A’iln.] A chamber in which green bricks 
are loosely stacked, with spaces between them 
for the passage of the heat, and in which 
they are burned by fires placed either in arclied 
furnaces under the floor of the kiln, or in 
flre*holes placed in the side walls. 

brick’-lay-er, s. [Eng. brick, and layer.] A 
man whose trade it is to lay or set brick3. 

” lu the course of * hundred luid twenty year*, the 
daily earnings of the bricklayer have risen from hall 
a crowu to four and ten pence."— Macaulay : B i#f. Eng., 
ch. 11L 

bricklayer's-hammcr, s. 

/IricATnyinp: A tool having a hammer-head 
and a sharpened peen, forming an axe for 
dressing bricks to shape. 

bricklayer’s hoist, s. A winch and 
tackle lor lilting bricks and mortar in building. 

bricklaycr’s-ltch, s. 

Med. : A disease to which bricklayers are 
subject, caused by the particles of brick-dust 
entering the skin snd producing great irrita- 
tion. 

brlcklaycr’s-labourer, s. A labourer 
who assists the bricklayer by supplying him 
with bricks, mortar, &e. 



brick-trimmer. 


boil, bd^; poilt, Jo^l; cat, 5CII, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -$lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac, = b?l, d?L 
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bricklaying— bridge 


bricklayer’s - trowel, s. [Brick- 
trowel.] 

brick-lay-Iiig, s. [Eng. brick, and faying] 
The art or trade of building with bricks, or of 
laying or setting bricks. 

" Who Is to jtidce how much cotton-spinning, or dis- 
tributing goods from the stores, or bricklaying, or 
chlniney-Bweeping Is equivalent to so much plough- 
ing?*'— -J. & Mill : Political Economy (ed- 1848), voL i., 
hk. 11.. ch. U, J 3, p. 216. 

^ The implements of the bricklayer are a 
trowel, for spreading mortar and breaking 
bricks when a piece smaller than a whole 
brick is required; a hammer, for making 
openings in the brick-work and for driving or 
dividing bricks, for which purposes one end is 
formed like a common hammer, and the other 
is broad and flattened, somewhat after the 
manner of an axe ; the plumb-rale, made 
generally of wood, hating r longitudinal open- 
ing down its middle and a plummet suspended 
from its upper end, for carrying walls up per- 
pendicularly ; the level, consisting of a long 
horizontal arm, having a perpendicular branch 
carrying r vertical arm from which a plummet 
is suspended ; a large square, for laying out 
the sides of a building at right angles ; a rod, 
usually five or ten feet long, for measuring 
lengths ; compasses, for traversing arches and 
vaults ; r line and line-pius, for keeping the 
courses straight and level as the work pro- 
gresses ; and a hod, for carrying bricks and 
mortar to the workman. {Knight.) 

* brie -kle-ness, s. [0. Eng. brickie ; - ness .] 
The quality of being brickie or fragile, brittle- 
ness. (Barret.) 

brick -lv, *bric-kle, * bro-kel, *bro- 
kle, * bru-keL, ' bru-kle, a. [0. Dut. 

brokel — fragile, brittle ; A.S. brice , bryce — 
brittle, brecan = to break.] 

1. lit. : Brittle, fragile, easily broken. 

" The pnrke oke is the softest, and far more snalt and 
brickie than the hedge oke. —Harrison : England, 
p. 22L 

" But th* Altare, on the which this Image staid. 

Was, O great pitie! built of brickie clay." 

Spenrer : Ruins of Tim*. 498-9. 

2. Fig. : Fickle, variable, uncertain, un- 
steady. 

•’The brickie and variable doctrine of John Calvin in 
hia Institutions." — Stapleton: Fortress of the Faith 
(1565). f. 24. h. 

*'.... when I think how I am to fend for ye aow 
iu time brickly times."— Ecott : Old Mortality, ch. viL 

brick’-ma-ker, s. [Eng. brick ; maker.] One 
whose trade it is to make bricks. 

" They are common in elaypita ; but the brickmaker* 
pick them out nf the clay." — H'orxfica r<i. 

brick- mak-ing, a. A s. [Brick-making.] 

brickmaking-machine, s. A machine 
for making bricks. [Brick-machine.] 

brick -nog-ging, s. [Brick-nogoino.] 
brick-work, s. [Brick-work.] 

* brfek-y, a. [Eng. brick ; -y.] Full of or 
composed of bricks. (Cotgrave.) 

bri-col', * bri-col'e, s. [Fr. bricole .) 

Military ; 

1. Harness for men employed in dragging 
heavy guns, when horses, Ac., cannot be used 
or procured. 

2. A species of engine of war, the same as 
a springold. 

'* Some kind of frrfoo? It seemed, which the English 
and Scot* called an Espringuld. the shot whereof K- 
Edward the first escaped saire at the eiega of Strive- 
Jin ."—Camden; Remaincs. 

• brict, a. [Bright.] ( Story of Gen . & Exod ., 
l,l>10.) 

• brid, * brlddc, s. [Bird.] 

" The king to smtper is set, served lu halle,— 

Briddei branden, and brad, iu banker* bright** 

Sir Gawan and Sir Gat, U. L 
" Am briddei doon. that men in cage feede.” 

Chaucer ; C. T., 10,925-6. 

" With briddei, lybardes. and lyouua" 

Romaunt of the Rote. 
"That me thought It Qo briddis soage." Ibid 

* brid-devyner, s. (O. Eng. brid = bird, 
and devyner — diviner.] An augur. 

" Sweueneres and brid-derynerct."— Wickliffo : Jcr. 
XXV iL 9. 

* brid -lime, s. [Bird-lime.] 

brid al, * bride ale, *bri-del, *brcd- 
ale, * brid-ale, * brid-hale, * bryd- 
ale, * braid ale, s. & a. [Properly Eng. 
bride, and ale ; ale being the common term for 


a feast. Compare church-ale, ket-aie, scat-ale, 

Ac.] 

A. As substantive: 

1 .Lit.: The nuptial ceremony or festival, 
marriage. 

"The foie maydenes . . . weren beset wythoate 
nram the bredate."— Ayenbite of Inwit (ed. ilorrU). 
p. 233. 

“ A man that's bid to bride-ale, 11 he ha' cake 
And drink euough, he need oot vear (fear) his stake." 
Ben Joruon : Tale of a Tub, iL L (.Vara) 

2. Fig. : Any union. 

“ Sweet day. so cool, so calm, so bright 
The bridal of the earth and sky." Herbert. 

% A craw's bridal : The designation given to 
a flight of crows, if very numerous. (Scotch.) 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to a bride, or a 
bridal ; nuptial, connubial. 

" And let them eeke bring store of other flowers. 

To deck the bridale bowers." 

Spenser : Epirhalamion. 46-7. 

•[ Ordinary compounds are bridal-bed, 
bridal-cake, t bridal-feast, bridal- flov’crs, bridal- 
hymn, bridal-ring, bridal-song, bridal-wreath. 

* bridal-cheer, * bridale cheare, s. 

The wedding feast. 

“And aakt him where and when her bridaje cheare 
Spenser ; F. Q , V. iw a 

bridal-knot, s. The bond of marriage. 

** Be joy and happiness her lot 1— 

But she hath tied the bridal-knot. 1 * 

Scott ; Lord of the Islet, lv. It 

t bridal-link, 5 . A bridal-knot, mar- 
riage. 

** The union of our house with thine. 

By this fair bridal-link/" 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, IL L 

* brl-d&l-I-ty, * bri-d&l-tee, s. [Eng. 

bridal ; -ity.] A bridal, r marriage. 

** Atquintin be. 

In honour of this bridal tee. 

Hath challeng'd either wide coon tee.** 

B. Joruon : Underwood*. 

* brid 'do, s. [Bird.] 

* briddes-nest, s. A plant. [Bird’s- 

XE3T.] ( Cockayne , in. 315.) 

* briddes-tunge, s. A plant. [Bird’s- 
tonoue.] ( Cockayne , iii. 315.) 

bride (1), * brid, * b rude, * bry de,* burde, 
’buirde, • berde, s. [A.S. bryd; led. 
brudhr; Dut. firutd; Sw. A Dan. brud ; O. H. 
Ger. prut ; Ger. firuut, all s= a girl, a bride. 
Compare Wei. priod; Bret, pried = a spouse. 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A girl ; nn unmarried female. [Bird.] 

" Ho wayted a-boute 

To hone hl-holde that burde, his blia to encrese." 

William of Pat erne (ed. Skeat), 683L 

(2) A woman newly married or on the point 
of oeing married. 

" Were it better, I should rush In thus. 

Bat where is luiteT where is my lovely bride*" 
Shakcsp. : Taming of the Shrew, 111. 1 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) That on which one fixes his affections, 
and which becomes as near and dear to him 
as a wife. 

** The youth went down to a hero's grave. 

With the sword, his bride." 

HemaJU : The Death-day of Kvmer. 

(2) Applied in Scripture to the Church, as 
the bride of Christ, to denote the close union 
between them. 

“The Spirit and the bride say. Coma"— Ret>. xxll. 17. 
bride (2), 5. [Fr. = bridle, bonnet-string.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A bridle, a rein. 

2. A bonnet-string ; one of the threads con- 
necting the pattern in lace. 

II. Med. : Thready membranes preventing 
the escape of pus in abscesses. 

*• At the maturxtioQ of the pustule the bride rup- 
tures."— Ency. Metrop. (1645). 

* bride-alc, s. [Bridal.] 

* bride-bowl, s. A bowl of spiced in- 
gredients formerly handed about with cake 
at bridals. 

" Lord Beaufort comes lu— calls for hla bed and 
bride-bowl."— Ben Jonson : New Inn. v. (Arg.t 

* bride-bush, s. A bush hung out by 
the ale-house at bridals. 

bride’s-cake, s. [Bridecake.] 

* brid©-CUp, s. A bride -bowl (q.v.). 

*' Get our bed ready, chamberlain. 

And host, a bride-cup." Ben J orison ; New Inn, v. I 

bride’s maid, s. [Bridesmaid.] 
bride’s-man, s. [Brideman.] 


* bride, v.f. [Bride, s.) To make a bride of, 
to wed. 

** I knew a man 

Of eighty winters, this 1 told them, who 
A lass of fourteen bridei." 

Beaum. A FleC t Two Nob. Kinsmen. 

bride-bed, s. [Eng. bride, and bed.] The 
marriage-bed. 

** I hoped, thoa shouldst have been my Hamlet's wife; 
I thought thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid. 
And not have etrew'd thy grave." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. L 

bride'-cake, s. [Eng. bride, and cake.] The 
cake distributed to the guests at a wedding. 

bride '-^ham-ber, s. [Eug. bride, and cham- 
ber.] The nuptial chamber. 

‘‘Can the children of the bridtehamber mourn, as 
long as the hridegroom is with them?*’— Matt. ix. 15. 

* brl d-ed, pa. par. A; a. [Brlde, v.] Made a 
bride ; wedded. 

bride -groom, * bride-grome, * brid- 
gume, * bred-gome, s. [A corruption 
of A.S. bif/d-guma, from bryd = bride, and 
guma = man ; Dut. bruidegom ; IceL brud- 
gumi ; Sw. brudgumme ; Dan. brudgom ; O. H. 
Ger. brutegomo ; Ger, iirawfiflcm.] A inau 
newly manned or on the point of being 
married. 

"The wyse maydlnes . . . yedeu In mid the bred- 
gome to the bredale."— Ayewftire of Inwit (ed. Morris), 

p. 235. 

* brl'-del, s. [Bridle, s.] 

*’ He strepeth of the brldet right anoon. 

And whan the hors was loos, he gan to goon." 

Chaucer: The Beeves' Tale, 4061-62. 

” bride -la^e, s. [Eng. bride; and lace.] A 
kind of broad riband or email streamer, often 
worn at weddings. 

bri-del -I-a, s. [Named after Prof. BriedeL] 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Euphorbiaceae, aDd the section Phyllan- 
these. The bark of the Asiatic Bridelias is 
astringent. 

* bride -maid, s. [Eng. bride; and ?naid.l 
A bridesmaid (q.v.). 

* bride -man, s. [Eng. bride; and tnun.] A 
man who atteuds on the bride aud bridegroom 
at a wedding ; a best man. 

** My vertnoua mold, this day lie be your bride-man .** 
Beaum, A Fletch : A Wife for a Moneth, v. L 

bride§'-maid, s. [Eng. bride, aud maid. ] 
An unmarried woman who attends on the 
bride at her wedding. 

* bride -Stake, s. [Eng. bride; and stake.] A 
stake or pole set in the ground, round which 
the guests at a wedding danced. 

" Rouud about the brideKake."— Ben Joruon. 

bride -wain, s. [Eng. bride, and imin (q.v.). | 

1. A wain or waggon loaded with household 
goods, travelling from the house of the bride's 
father to her new home. 

2. A carved chest for the bride’s clothes 
and household linen. 

3. A meeting of the friends of a conple about 
to be married, for the purpose of raising a 
little money to enable the young folks to 
commence housekeeping. 

bride -well* «. [Originally a palace or hos- 
pital built near St. Bridget's , or St. Bride's 
Well; subsequently converted into a work- 
house.] A house of correction for disorderly 
persons or criminals ; a prison. 

*' Such ns In London commonly come to the hearing 
of the M alters of Bridewell,"— Ascham : Schoolmaster. 

bride’-wort, s. [O. Eng. bride, and u*orf (q.v.). 
So called from its resemblance to the white 
feathers worn by brides (Prior), or perhaps 
because it was used for strewing the houses 
at wedding festivities.] Two plants, viz.— 

1. Spircea Ulmaria, L. 

2. Spirtva salicifolia, L. ( Loudon : Arbore- 
tum.) (Britten 6: Holland.) 

bridge. * bzlgge, * bregge, * brugge, 

* brygge (Eng.), * brig (Scorc/i A Xorth of 
Eng. dial.), s. & a. [A.S. brycg, brieg, bryc, 
brie, brig; I cel. bryggja, bru; 3vv. bryggo, bro ; 
Dan, brygge, bro; Dut. brut ; Fries, bregge; 
(X A M. H.) Ger. briicke ; <T H. Ger. prucca.] 
A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Lit.: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 1. (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, bere, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, eon ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ee = e. ey = a, qu =■ kw. 
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(2) Anything laid across a stream, gap, or 
hollow, to afford means of passing over. 

" Thai drou It f& tree] then and mad a brig 
Ouer a litel bum fco lig." Cursor Mundi, 

^2. Fig. : Anything similar to a literal bridge. 

1 (1) Of the nose: The npper bony port of 
the nose. 

"The rataln? gently the bridge of the noeo, doth 
prevent the deformity ot a aaddle nose, "—Bacon. 

(2) To break down a bridge behind one: 

MU. : To do as described with the view of 
preventing an enemy from following. It has 
the additional effect of preventing GDe's self 
from easily retreating again across the water. 
{Lit. fiftg.) 

“ lie had broken down nil the bridges hehlnd hirn. 
lie had been so (also to one aide that he must of uecea- 
•lty be true to the other."— Macaulay t Hut. Eng., ch. 
xx. 

IL Technically: 

1, Arch. : A structure consisting of an arch 
or series of arches supporting a roadway above 
it, designed to unite llic two banks of a river 
or the two sides of an open space. 

(1) History of bridges: Bridges seem to have 
existed in China from a period of considerable 
antiquity. The word bridge does .not occur 
in the authorised version of the Bible. Tem* 
porary bridges, for military purposes, were 
constructed before permanent structures for 
the convenience of the inhabitants were 
erected. The former were often of boats. 
Thus Cyrus constructed such bridges about 
63<i B.C., Darius Hystaspes about 490, and 
Xerxes about 4S0 B.C. Bridges of stone or 
brick seem to have been first used by the 
Romans ; there were noua erected in Greece 
till after the Roman conquest. The first 
Roman bridgo is said to have been one span- 
ning the Tiber between the Janiculumand the 
Aventine Mountain, built by or under Adcus 
Martins. Now they nre universal in properly- 
civilised countries, though in countries of im- 

1 »crfect civilisation even yet they are few. In 
udia they are not numerous, and most of 
those which exist have been erected aince the 
occupation of the country by the British. 
London Bridge, in its oldest form, existed 
about A.D. 978, a new one was built of wood 
ia 1014, yet another in 1209, and the present 
structure was completed in 1831. Old West- 
minster Bridge waa opened in 1750, old 
Black friars In 17G9, Ac. In the United States 
Lridge building 1ms become a highly developed 
nrt, and mime runs niagnificeut examples of it 
aro to bo seen. Of the Suspension Bridge, the 
most striking Instance is that over the East 
ltiver at New York. Of the newly adopted 
Truss Bridge system, Philadelphia has several 
fine examples, whilo of the Cantilever Bridges 
that nt tst. bonis is considered probably the 
finest specimen of bridgo construction in the 
world. 

(2) Construction and parts of a modem 
bridge: A bridge Is generally made of wood, 
of iron, of stone, or of brick. The extreme 
supports of the arches at the two ends are 
called butments or abutments ; the solid parts 
between the arches piers, and the fences on 
the sides of the road or pathway parapets, 

(3) Different kinds of bridges: Among these 
may be mentioned a bascule-bridge, a boat- 
bridge or bridge of boats, a bowstring-bridge , n 
chain-bridge, a draw-bridge, a floating-bridge, 

& flying-bridge, a foot-bridge, a furnace-bridge, 
a girder-bridge, a lattice-bridge, n pontoon- 
bridge, n raft-bridge, n rope-bridge, a skew- 
bridge, n susjtensio n- bridge, a swing-bridge, a 
sunvebbridge, a trestle-bridge, a truss-bridge, n 
tubular-bridge , a viaduct, a weigh-bridge. (See 
these words ) 

2. Shipbuilding: A partial deck extending 
from aide to side of a vessel amidships. It is 
common In steam vessels, affording a con- 
venient station for the officer in command, 
and extends over the apace between the 
paddle-boxes. It is also knowu as the hurri- 
cane-deck or bridge-deck. 

3. Mining: The platform or staging by 
which on*, limestone, fuel, Ac., arc couveyed 
to the mouth of a smelting-furnace. 

4. Metallurgy, furnaces, boilers, do, : 

(1) A lower vertical partition at the back of 
the* grnto space of n furnace. [Water-bridge, 

llANOING-llRinOE.] 

(2) The middle part of the fire-bats in a 
marine boiler, on cither side of which the 
fires are blinked. (yldmiraZ Smyth.) 


(3) The low wall of division between the 
fuel-chamber and hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace. 

(4) The wall at the end of the hearth to- 
wards the stack, compelling the caloric cur- 
rent iu puddling to ascend and then descend 
towards the foot of the stack. 

4. Music: A thin wooden bar placed be- 
neath the atriugs of a musical instrument to 
elevate them above the sounding-board and 
to terminate at one end their vibrating por- 
tion. The tone of an instrument is largely 
Influenced by the position of the bridge. 

5. Ordnance: The pieces of timber between 
the transoms of a gun-carriage. 

6. Horology: A piece raised in the middle 
and fasteued at both ends to the watch-plate, 
and forming a bearing for one or more pivots. 
When supported at one end it is a cock. 

7. Engraving ; A board resting on end- 
cleats, used by an engraver to spau the plate 
on which lie is working, to support the hand 
clear of the plate. 

8. Electricity : A device used for measuring 
the resistance of an element of an electric 
circuit [Electric-bridge.] 

E. As adjective : Pertaining to & bridge in 
aDy of the foregoing senses. 

bridge-board, s. 

1. Carp. : A notched board on which the 
ends of the steps (technically the treads and 
risers) of wooden stairs are fastened. It is 
called also a notch-board, 

2. The bridge of a steamboat. [A., II. 2.] 

bridge -equipage, s. An “equipage” 
desiguedto accompany armies in the field and 
provide them with materials whence to con- 
struct bridges across any rivers which may 
Impede them in their progress. 

bridge-gutter, bridged gutter, a. 

A gutter formed of boards covered with lead 
aud supported on bearers. 

bridge-head, s. 

Fortif. : A work commanding the extremity 
of a bridge nearest tu the enemy ; a Utedepont. 

bridge-master, a. One who has charge 
of a bridge, a bridge- warden. 

bridge-over, a. 

Carp. : A term showing that certain parts 
lie across and rest on others ; as, common 
joists, bridge-over binding-joists, Ac. 

bridge-pile, s. 

Cii'il Engineering : A pila driven to snpport 
a timber of a bridge. 

bridge-rail, s. 

Railroading : A railroad-rail having an 

arched tread and lateral foot flanges. It was 
adopted by Brunei for the Great Western 
Railway. It is laid on a longitudinal sleeper 
in cross-ties. Felt saturated in pitch, or its 
equivalent, is placed beneath the rail over the 
aleener, and gives a certain resiliency to the 
track. The other rails are known as edge-rails 
aud foot-ra ils (q.v.). (Knight,) 

bridge-stone, s. 

1. Masonry: A stone laid from the pavement 
to the entrance-door of a house, spanning a 
sunken area. 

2. Road-making : A fiat stone serving as a 
bridgo across a gutter or narrow area. 

bridge-train, s. A military bridge com- 
posed of portable bonts. The aame as bridge- 
equipage, or pontoon-bridge or train (q.v.). A 
bridge-equipment or pontoon-train, consisting 
of a military bridgo composed of portable 
boats. 

bridge-tree, s. 

Milling : The beam which snppnrts the 
spindle of the runner In a grind in g-milL On 
the upper surface cf the bridge-tree is tbc 
socket of the spindle. Tho bridge-tree is 
capable of vertical adjustment, to vary tho 
relative distance of the griuding-surfacea, by 
moving the runner towards or from the bed- 
stone. The adjusting device is called a ligbter- 
serew. (Knight.) 

bridge-truss, s. A structure of thrust 
ami tension pieces, forming n skeleton beam, 
hi a viaduct. It has several varieties : the 
lattice, tlie arched truss, or combination of 


arch and truss, the deck-truss, in which the 
road-bed is on the straight stringers. (Knight.) 

bridge-ward ( 1 ), s, [Eng. bridge , and 
ward (2), j.) 

Locksmithing : The main ward of & key, 
uaually iu the plane of rotation. 

• bridge-ward ( 2 ), • brigge-ward, 

* brigge-warde, s. [Eng. bridge ; O. Eng. 
brigge, end ward (1), s.] 

L. The warden or keeper of a bridge. 

" A geout y» ni.xkeU briggetrard," 

Sir Perumbra t, 1.700. 

2. A number of men set to guard a hridge. 

" That uyght as It till hy cos. 

The brigge-warde loryete »u." 

Sir Fcrumbrm, S,W9i 

bridge, v.t, [From Eng. bridge, a. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit.: To build a bridge over a river, a 
valley, or road. 

** Come to the sea : and, over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia Joined." 

Milton: P. L., hit. x. 

2. Fig. : To establish a passage across any- 
thing. 

" Till, bridged with Moslem bodies o'er 
It bears aloft their slippery trend." 

Moore.' Lalla Rookh ; 1'he Fire- Worihlppert. 

bridged, pa. par. & a. [Bridge, t?.] 

bridged-gutter, s. [Bridge-gutter.] 

bridge -leas, n. [Eng. bridge, and auff. -less.} 
Without a bridge. (Southey.) 

brld&'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Bridge, *.] 

A. & B. As present participle if participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive: 

Carp. ; Short cross-pieces connecting adja- 
cent floor-joists to prevent lateral deflection. 
[Chimney.] 

% Singh bridging has one pair of diagonal 
braces at the mid-length of the joists. Double 
bridging consists of two pairs of cross-braoes, 
dividing the joist into three lengths. 

bridging-floor, s. 

Carp. : A floor in which bridgiDg-joiats are 
used without girders. 

bridging -joist, s. 

Building : A joist in a double floor, resting 
upon the binder or binding-joist, and support 
ing the floor ; a floor-joist. 

bridging-piece, s. 

Carp.: A strut-piece nailed between joist* 
or beams, to prevent lateral deflection ; a 
strutting or straining piece. 

* bridg'-y, a. [Eng. bridg(e); -y.) Full of 
bridges. (Sherwood.) 

bri'-dle, * bri-dell, * bri-del, * bri'-dEL, 

* bry'-dylle, s. & a. [A.S. bridcl, bridels, 
brfylcl; lcel. beisl ; Sw. betscl ; Dan. bidsel; 
Dut. breidel; M. II. Ger. britcl; O. H. Ger. 
bridel, brittil, priddel ; Fr. bride ; O. Fr. bri- 
ll el : Prov., $p. , k Port brida; ltal. briglia — 
a bridle, aud jnredclla = the headstall of a 
bridle.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . Lit.: In the same sense as II. 1 . 

2. Fig. : A curb or restraint of any kind. 

that place, which •owe luen fancied to bo a 
bridle upon the city."— Clarendon. 

“ . ... ft continual bridle on tho tougne."— Watt*. 

II. Technically : 

1. Saddlery : A head-stall, bit, and bearing 
or riding rein, completing the hend-gear of a 
horse's harness. The modern bridle of Europe 
nnd America cousists of the following pieces 
The crown-piece, the brow-band, the cheek- 
strap, the thront-lntch or lash, the rein, and 
the bit. Sometimes also there is a uoso-band 
nnd a bitchlng-strap. 

2. Machinery: 

(1) A link attachment, limiting the separa- 
tion of two pieces. 

(2) Of a slide valve : The flanges which keep 
it in place, aud serve to guide and limit Its 
motion. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) One of the roi>ca by which the bowline 
Is fastened to the leech of a sail. 

(2) A in oo ring- hawser. 

4. Agrlc. : The piece on the forward end of 


boil, bd^; p<JTlt, J<£%V1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -ing* 
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ft plough-beam, to which the draft-shackle is 
attached ; the clevis ; also called the muzzle 
or plough-head. 

5. Fire-arms : That piece in a gun-lock which 
aerves to bind down the aear and tumbler, 
and prevent their lateral motion. (Xntyftt.) 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to a bridle. 
(See the compounds which follow.) 

oridle-blt, s. A bit connected with a 
bridle. Such bits are seen in Assyrian and 
Egyptian paintings and sculptures, end are 
subsequently mentioned by Xenophon. Bri- 
dle-bits may be classed under three heads 
snaffles, curb-bits, 
and stiff- bits. The 

snaffle has two bars, 
jointed together in 
the middle of the 
month, and has rings 
at the end for the 
rein. It sometimes 
has cheek-pieces, to 
keep the ring from 
pulling into the 
month of ths animal. 

The curb-bit con- 
sists of the following 
parts : — Cheek-pieces or branches with eyes for 
the cheek-straps and for the reins, and holes 
for the curb-chain ; a mouth-piece, uniting 
the cheek -pieces and forming the bit proper ; 
sometimes a bar uniting the lower ends of the 
branches ; a curb-chain. The elastic bit con- 
sists of a chain covered by closely coiled wire 
between the bit- rings. Another form of elastic 
bit is made of twisted wire with a soft rubber 
covering. (Knight.) 

bridle-cable, s . 

Naut. : A cable proceeding from a vessel to 
the middle of another cable which is moored 
at each end. 

bridle-cutter, s. One who makes bridles, 
spurs, &c. (Johnson.) 

bridle-band, s. The hand which holds 
the hridle when one is riding ; the left hand. 

“The Qaucho. when he Is going to nee the luzo, 
keep* a •mall coll in hla bridledtand."— Darwin : Voy- 
ag e round the World (ed. 1870), ch. iti.. p. 44 

bridle-maker, $. A maker of bridles. 
(Booth . ) 

bridle-path, s. A path sufficiently wide 
to allow of the passage of a horse, though not 
of a cart. 

bridle-ports, s. 

Shipbuilding : A port in the bow for a main- 
deck chase-gun ; through it mooring-bridles 
or bow-fasts are passed. 

bridle-rein, s. A rein passing from the 
hand to the bit, or from the check-hook to 
the bit, or, in wagon-harness, from the top of 
the hames to the bit. 

" Selected champloD* from the train, 

To wait upon nis bridle-rein. ” 

.ScoM : Lord of the I lift, vi. 2L 

bridle-way, s. A horse-track, a bridle- 
path. 

bri'-dle, * bry -del-Jrn, v.t. & i. [From 

bridle, s. (q.v.).] 

A Transitive: 

1. Literally. O/a horse or any similar animal : 

(1) To restrain by means of an actual bridle. 

(2) To furnish or equip with a bridle. 

** The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, 22. 

2. Fig. : To curb, to restrain, to govern. 

" But the thought* we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will." 

Byron : Fare thee veil. 

B. Intransitive : To hold up the head and 
draw in the chest, as an expression of pride, 
scorn, or resentment. 

“ Dick heard, and tweedliug. ogling, bridling. 
Turning short round, strutting, and sideling." 

Cow per: Pairing-time Anticipated. 

T In this sense it is often followed by up. 
[Bridling.] 

bridle-in, v.t. To hold in or restrain by 
means of a bridle or curb. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" I bridle-in my struggling muse with pain, 

That longs to launen into a bolder strain." 

Addison : A Letter from Italy. 

brl'-dled, pa. par. & a. [Bridle, v.t.) 

brl'-dlcr, $. [Eng. bridl(e) ; -er.] One who 
bridles or curbs au animal, a person, or any- 
thing. (Lit. £ fig.) 


" The prelates boast themselves the only bridlen of 
schism. —Hilton : Keaton of Ch. Go*., hk. )., ch. vii. 

brid'-UAg, pr. par., a., & s. [Bridle, v.J 

A. As present participle : Io senses corre- 
sponding to those of the verh. 

B. As participial adjective: 

” He swells hla lifted ehest, and backward flings 
His bridling neck between hia towering wings." 

Wordsworth: Evening Walk, 

C. .As suftsfanfirc ; The same as bridling-up 
(q.V.) 

bridllng-np, s. The act of proudly rear- 
ing the head. 

M By her bridllng-up I perceived that uhe expected 
to be treated hereafter not aa Jenuy Distaff, but 31ns. 
Tran quill us." — Taller. 

Brid'-ling-ton (generally pron. Bur’-lmg- 
ton), * Brel'-ling-ton, s. & a. [From O. 
Eng. Brelling (etym. doubtful), and ton z= 
town. ] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A market town aud parish on the 
sea-coast of Yorkshire, lat. 54® N. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to or found at 
or in the place named under A. 

Bridlington crag, s. 

Geol. : A deposit belonging to the Newer 
Pliocene. It consists of sand and bluish clay 
with fragnjents of various rocks. It contains 
molluscs, of which four species are extinct, 
Natica occlusa, Cardita analis, Nucula Cobbol- 
duz, and Tellina obliqua; most of the remain- 
ing species are arctic shells. It appears to 
have been deposited during the period of the 
greatest cold. 

bri-doon', s. [From Fr. bridon — a snaffle.] 

Saddlery: The snaffle-bit and rein used in 
European military equipments in connection 
with a curb-bit which has its own rein. 

brief, * breef, * bref, * breve, * breff, a. 

[0. Ft. brief; Fr. bref; Sp., Port., & I tab, 
breve ; Lat. brevis ; Gr. /3 pa** (brachus) — 
short.] 

A. 0/ things: 

1. Of language: Short, few, concise. 

” Aplay there la. my lord, some ten words long. 
Which la a* brief as I have known a piny ; 

But by ten words, my lord, it Is too long. 

Which makes It tedious." 

Shakesp. : Hid Fight's Dream , v. I. 

2, Of time: Short in duration, oot lasting. 

” But man, proud man. 

Drest in a little brief authority." 

Shakes p. : Heat, for Heat., 11. 2. 

t 3, Of length, size , or extent : Short, narrow, 
contracted. 

" The ahrine of Venua, or straight plght Minerva, 
Postures beyond brief nature ." 

Shakesp. : Cymbel., v. 5. 

B, Of persons: Concise in language ; short, 
abrupt. 

“ To finish the portrait, the hearing of the gracious 
Duncan was brief, bluff, and consequential, . . 

Scott : Heart qf Midlothian, ch. xliv. 

U In brief (O. I cel. on, brefa): Shortly, in 
short, briefly. 

" In brief, we are the King of England’s subjects." 

Shakesp. • K. John. IL 1. 

To be brief: To speak briefly or shortly, 
without many words. 

brief, * bref, * brefe, * breve, s. [In Dan. 
brev; O. If. Gev. briaf; 0. Fr. bref; Sp., ftal., 
& Port, breve.] [Brief, a.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A short abstract ; an epitome. 

" 1 doubt not but 1 shall make it plain, as far aa a 
sum or brief can make a cause plain."— Ba con. 

” Each womau la a brief of woman-kind.**— Overbury. 

* 2. A writing of any kind. 

" Bear thla sealed brief 
With winged haste to the lord marshal." 

Shakesp . ; 1 lien. IV., lv. 4 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles. : 

(1) A papal letter or licence. 

"A bag fulle of brefet . . ."—Townley Hysterics. 
p. 809. 

"The apostolical letters are of a twofold kind and 
difference; vug., some are called briefs, because they 
are comprised in a short and compendious way of 
writing. —Ayliffe. 

(2) An episcopal letter or charge. 

"Then also (if occasion be) shall . . . Briefs. Cita- 
tion*. and Excommunications he read ." — Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; Rubric in Communion Service. 

2 . Iaiw : 

(I) Eng. law: 

(a) (Sec definition in quotation.) 


"A writ whereby a man la summoned to answer te 
any action : or it is any precept of the king In writing. 
Issuing out of any court, wherehy he commands any 
suing to be done."— CoweL 

(6) The abstract of the evidence, &c., given 
to the counsel, to enable them to plead a case. 

"It seems. Indeed, from the reports of the trials that 
he did as little as he could do 1 1 he held the briefs at 
all, and that he left to the judges the business of brow- 
beating witnesses and prisoners."— Hacaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xL 

* (c) A royal proclamation for the meeting 
of parliament. 

" Over alle hys lond tays bref was sente 
To aseltn a coinuyn parllmeut" 

Seven Sages, 3.2U. 

* (d) Letters patent, authorising any char- 
itable collection for any public or private 
purpose. 

"A 6ri<fwas read in all churches for relieving the 
French Protestants, who came here for protection 
from the unheard-of cruelties of the king. — Evelyn : 
Memoirs, ii. 262. 

(2) Scots law : A writ directed to any judge 
ordinary, requiring ami authorising him to 
bear a case before a jury and give sentence 
thereon. 

3. Music. [Breve.] 

t brief-man, s. 

1. One who prepsres briefs. 

2. One who copies manuscripts. 

t brief (1), v.t. [Brief, a.] To write con- 
cisely ; to set forth briefly. 

brief (2), v.t. [Brief, a] 

]. To give a brief to (counsel). 

2. To draw np in the form of a conns el’s brief. 

brief-less, a. [Eng. brief, and suffi -legs.] 
Having no briefa ; without clients ; unem- 
ployed. (Said only of barristers.) 

"If ths king notified hie pleasure that a briejless 
lawyer should bo made a Judge."— Hacaulay: Hitt. 
Eng., ch. UL 

brief -leas-ness, s. [Eng. briefest ; -ness.] 
The state of being briefless or without clients. 

brief -I]?, *bref-ly, * breve -ly, adv 

[Eng. brief ; -ly . ] 

1. Of language: In few words, concisely, 
shortly. 

" To sey brefly. . . ."—Merlin. L, IL 180. 

A plain blunt show of 6ri<yfy-*poken seeming." 

Byron : A Sketch. 

2. Of time : Shortly ; in or after a short time. 

brief-ness, * breff-nes, s. [Eng. brief; 
-ness.] The quality of being brief or short. 

Used . — 

1. Of language: Conciseness, brevity. 

" I hope the briefness of your answer mad* 

The speediness of your return." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, it 4. 

2. Of time: Shortness. 

"We passe ovyr that, breffnesot tyme consyderynge." 
—Coventry Hyst. , p. 79. 

3. Of length, size, or extent : Shortness, nar- 
rowness. 

bri -er, bri-ar, * bry’-ar, * breere, 
* brere, s. ka. [A.S. brer = a briar ; Ir. briar 
— a prickle, a thorn, a briar, a pin ; GaeL 
preas, gen. prearis == a bush, a shrub, a thicket, 
a wrinkle, a plait ; Wei. prys, prysys = covert, 
brushwood.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : A thorny or a prickly shrub, with- 
out precisely indicating the species. 

•'But thAt that is brynglnge forth thorues *nd 
breris i* repreuable . . IFicl^e: Ebrewit, c. 6. 

" What subtle hole Is this. 

Whose mouth 1* cover'd with rude-growing briers f" 
Shakesp. ; Titus Andron., U. S 

(2) Spec. : The same as II. Bot., 1. 

" From off this brier pluck a white rose with me." 

Shakesp. : l Hen. VI., ii. 4 

2. Fig. : Anything sharp or unpleasant to 
the feelings. 

. . leaue vs your frlendes in the briers and betray 
vs, . . — .Stoto: Edward VI. (1552). 

, "... some harsh, 'tla true. 

Pick’d from the thorns and briers of reproof." 

Cow per : Task. bk. vL 

II. Technically: 

Bot. : Various species of British roses of 
larger growth. Spec., ths Dog-rose (Rosa 
canina). (Treas. of Bot.) 

^ 1, Slightly scented brier, or briar: Bosa 
inodora. ( Hooker £ Arnott.) 

2. Small-flowcrcd sweet brier, or briar: Rosa 
micrantha. 
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3. True sweet brier, or briar : Tbe Eglantine 
(Rosa rubiginosa .) 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to any of tho 
plants described under A. » 

■brier-bush, * bryer-busbe, * brere- 
bushe, s. Two coses— 

1. Rosa ranina. 

2. Rosa an'cnsis. 

brier-rose, briar-rose, *. A rose 
(Rosa canina). ($}>ec. on the Eng . border.) 

*' For. from their shivered hrnwa displayed. 

Far o'er tho unfathomable glado. 

All twinkling with tho dew-drop »heen. 

Tho briar-rote fell In streamers green." 

Scc« Lady of the Lake, L 1L 

brier -scythe, s. 

Agric. : A atout, short-bladed scythe in a , 
nearly straight handle, and used for cutting 
dowu brambles aud the like. 

brier-tooth, a. Resembliog the teeth of 
a brier leaf. 

Brier-tooth saw: A saw whose interdental 
spaces are deeply depressed by oblique filing 
on alternate aides. [Gullet-saw.] 

t brier-tree, $. A rose (Rosa canina). 

* brierd, v.L [Bkeeh, v.] To germinate. 
(Scotch.) 

'* Euon as the husbandman after he has casten tho 
seede in tho ground, his eye is on the ground to gee 
how the come brierdes."— RoUock : On 2 The p. 152. 

bri'-ered, a. [Eng. brier; -ed.] Set with 
briers. (Chatterton?) 

bri'-er-y, a. & s. [Eng. brier ; - y .] 

A. As adjective: Full of briers; thorny. 
(Lit. & Jig.) 

“It takoth no rote In a briery place, no In marice, 
neither In the sande that fieeteth awaye. hut it re- 
quireth a pure, a trymme aad a subst&uncial grounde " 

— Ud al: James i. 

B. ^5 substantive : A place where briers 
grow. (Webster.) 

* brieve, «. [Brief.] 

brig(l), * breg, * bryg.s. [Bridge.] (Scotch, 
Yorkshire, and North of England.) 

1. Lit. ; A bridge. 

" Corspartryk ralss, the keyis welle he knew, i 

Lelt breggis doun, and portouless that drew." 

Wallace, i. 90. MS. 

" Tho brig was doun that the entri suld keipo.** 

ibid., iv. 226. MS. 

2. Fig. : A ledge of rocks running out from 
tbe coast into the sea. Example, Filey Brig 
(in East Yorkshire). (Pro/. Phillips: Rivers, 
d'e ., of Yorkshire, p. 262.) 

brig (2), s. [Contracted from Eng., &c., brigan- 
tine (q. v.).j 

Naut . : A vessel with two masts, square- 
rigged on both. [Show.] 
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“ . . . . though tho arrival of a brig in tho port was 
a rare event"— Macaulay : Eng., cb. xill. 

T Hermaphrodite brig : A two- masted vessel, 
square-rigged forward and with fore and aft 
sails on the mainmast. 

bri gade, brig’ ade, * bri gad, s. k a. 

[In Sw. brigtul ; L>aii., I)ut., Or., A Fr. 
brigade ; bp. brigadu = brigade, shelter ; Port. 
briga<la; Ital. k Low l.at. brigata = a com- 
pany, a troop, a crew, a brigade. From O Fr. 
brigue = contention, quarrel, dispute, faction ; 
Ital. briga = trouble, disquiet ; Ital. k Low 
L.at. brigare = to strive, to shift, to be busy.) 
A. .-Is substantive : 

1. Mil. : A portion of an army, whether 


horse, foot, or artillery, under the command 
of a brigadier. An infantry brigade contains 
from throe to aix battalions ; the cavalry 
brigade, three or more regiments and a bat- 
tery of horse artillery ; an artillery brigade 
two or more batteries. Infantry and cavalry 
brigades, when permanently formed, are com- 
manded by major-generals. 

“ Here tho Bavarian duko hi* brigade t leads." 

rhiupt. 

" Ts there any general who can be resi»nsib1e for tho 
obedieare of & brigade t"— Burks : 8i*b. of Speech on 
the Army Estimates. 

2. Fig . ; An aggregation, meeting, or union 
of several hosts as for warfare. (PoetU.) 

“Thither, Wing'd with speed, 

A numerous brigade hasten'd : as when bands 
Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm'd." 

Milton : P. L. bk_ L 

3. A band of persons, organised for some 
special purpose, wearing uniform and under 
discipline ; as a Ji re-brigade , &c. 

B. As adjective : Pertaining to aorae kind 
of brigade, like one of those described under A. 

" Brigade depots are to be considered a portion of a 
force to Lw inspected . . . ."—The Queen's Order t and 
Regulation! (1873), S 5. 

brigade-major, s. 

Mil . : A staff officer attached to tbe brigade 
and not to the personal staff of the officer by 
whom it is commanded. He iasuea the orders 
of that officer to the brigade, and is the 
channel through which are transmitted to 
him all reports and correspondence regarding 
it. He has to inspect all guarde, outposts, 
and pickets furnished by the brigade. No 
officer under the rank of captain can hold the 
appointment. (Queen's Regulations and Orders 
for the Army (1873), § 5.) 

brl-ga'de, v.t. [From Eng., &c. brigade, s. 
(q.v.).] 

Mil. : To form into one or more brigades. 

M It [brevet rank] gives precedence wheu corps are 
brigaded." — Jamet : Mil, Diet. (4th ed.J, p. 61. 

bri-ga-ded, pa. par . & a. [Brigade, v.] 

brig-a-dier', S. [In Dan. brigadeer ; Fr. 
brigadier ; Port, brigade iro ; Ital. brigadiere.] 
Mil. : An abbreviation of brigadier-general 
(q.v.). It is in common use in the Anglo- 
Indian army, the forces located in various 
cantonments being in charge of brigadiers. 

" to raise the beat officer In the Irish army 
to the rank of Brigadier."— Macaulay ; Mitt. Eng., 
ch. xi v. 

brigadier-general, s. 

Mil. : A military officer of intermediate 
rank, between a major-general and a colonel, 
bis command being tbst of a brigade. lie is 
generally the seuior colonel of a number of 
battalions temporarily brigaded together and 
not commanded therefore by a major-gene- 
ral. He may wear the aame uniform as the 
latter. 

" Brigadior-5 temporarily Appointed .... are at 
liberty, however, to wear the uniform and eppolnt- 
menta complete, as laid down for a Brigadier-Oeneral." 
(lucent Regulations and Orders for the Army, J 12. 

brig a dier - ship, s. [Eng. brigadier ; -ship.] 
The office or rank of a brigadier (q.v,). 

brl-ga'-ding, pr . par., a., k s. [Brigade, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. j4s adj. : Pertaining to the formation of 
men into brigades. 

" . . , regiments finding their way on to the ground 
its they mustered, with seemingly small attention t<* 
the brigading regulations prescribed In the War-ollice 
memorandum."— Daily Sews, July 24, 1971. 

C. ris subst. : The act of forming meu into 
brigades. 

* brig -an, s. [Brioand.] 

* brig -an-510, s. [Brioahd.] Robbery, de- 
predation, violence. 

"... thalr he way of ham® sukkln, brigand* and 
forthnclit fcllony. niai*t vvldlle, vnmemfulll® and 
trrasoimabilo slew and murthuilt him, . . .*— Acts Ja. 
17., 15S4 (ed. 1814), p. 305. 

brig and, * breg-aund, * brig-an, 
* brig' ant, s. [Fr. bnonnd; Low Hat. kri* 
gans = ti light-armed soldier; Ital. brigand, 
pr. par. of brigare — to strive ; briga ; O. Fr. 
brigue = strife.] 

* 1. A light-armed soldier. 

" Bekyrde with bregaundci <>f fease In tha launder " 
Mortc Arthur*. 2,096. 

"Besides two thousand archers, and brigant, •» 
called in those days of an armour which they wore 
named brlgundlnes. ' — Bolinsh., lb, N n, 5 b. 


2. A robber, a bandit, an outlaw. 

" Lure on the broken brigands to tbeir fate." 

Byron: Lara , 1L zl 

brig’-and age, [Fr. brigandage = robbery; 
from ‘brigand.] The practices of brigands; 
robbery, theft. 

. which not only brings them to neglect their 
proper trades . . . but in time Inavitably draws them 
oq to robbery and brigandage ." — Warburton : Alli- 
ance of Ch. and State (1st ed.), p. 129. 

* brig -and-er, * bryg -and-^r, s. [Bri- 

GANDINE (2). j 

" He «uooe apnarayllcd hym with tho knyghtee 
apparayll, and dya on hym his bryganderu~~F abyan, 
bit. vii , p. 623. 

t brig’-and-ess, s. [Eng. brigand; and fem. 
suff. -ess (q.v.). J A female brigand. 

"These brigandesses have an average of elghtecQ 
crimes against tboin in common with tne men.’ — Pall 
Mall Gazette, May 12, 1865. 

* brig -and-i 5 e, $. [Brigand.] Brigandage. 

* brig-and-ine (l), 5 . [Brigantine.] 

* brig -and-ine (2), * brig -and-er, s. [Fr. 
brigandine; Ital. briganfiTia ,♦ from O. Fr. 
brigand ; Low Lat. brigans = a light-armed 
soldier.] [Brigand, Brikcanetyne.] 

1. A coat of mail composed of light, thin 
jointed scales ; also a coat of thin, pliant plate- 
armour. 

"They have also armed horses with their shoolder* 
and breasts defenced, they havo helmets aud briga • 
dines."— Hakluyt : Voyages. L 62 

" Nor waving plume, nor crest of knight! 

But burnished were their corslets bright. 

Their brigantines, and gorgets light. 

Like very silver shone." 

Scott : Marmion, r. I 

2. A jacket quilted with iron, much worn 

. by archers during the reign of Elizabeth and 

James I. 

* brig and-i§m, s. [Eng. brigand, and suff. 

-ism (q.v.). 3 Brigandage. 

* brig -ant, s, [Brigand.] 

* brig -ant-Ine (1), s. [Brioandine (2).] 

"Their defensive armour was the plate-jack, hau- 
berk, or brigantine."— Scott i Note to Marmion, st liL 

brig -ant-ine (2), s. [Fr. brigantin ; ItaL 
brigahtino — a pirate-ship; Sp. bergantin.] 
[Brigand.] 

* I. A pirate-sbip. 

"The brigantines ot the rovers were numerous, oo 
doubt : hut none of them was large." — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch, xxv. 

2. A two-masted vessel brig-rigged cm the 




BRIGANTINE. 


foremast, and schooner-rigged on the after or 
main mast. 

* brig bote, * brug-bote, s. [O. Eng. 
brig = bridge, and bote (q.v.).] For dcf. see 
the quotation. 

" Brig-bote, or brugbote. slimifles a tribute, contribu- 
tion. or aid toward* the mending of bridges, whereof 
many are freed by the king's charter, and herouooa 
the word is used for the very liberty or exemption 
from this very tribute."— Blount : Glossographts. 

* brige, * brvge, s. [O. Fr. brigue ; ItsL 
hri^ra ; Sp. k Port, brega = a dispute, quarrel.] 
A quarrel, a contention. 

"Myne adversaries ban hygonno this debate and 
brig*." Chaucer : McUbeus, p. 18*. 

brigg, * brigge, * brug, i. [Bridge.] A 

bridge. (Scofcn.) 

* brig gen, * breg'-gen, v.t. [Lat. breviare; 

Fr. (a)br^'7rr.] [Abridge.] To shorten, 
abridge, cut short. 

"He wild haf briggid tho f&ls leue and enoure*— 
Langt<\ft : Chronicle, p. 247. 


bolL boj^; poilt, jo\Vi; cat, 50II, chorus, $hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph — t 
-clan, tian - sh^n, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion — zbun, -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, die, it = b^l« dfL 
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briggeward— brigthke 


* brig ge - ward, * brig ge - war de, 5. 

[Bbwce-ward.] 

' brlg'-hoilss, s . [Scotch brig = bridge, and 
Eng. ftouse.] A toll-house. ( Skeat .) 

. to low 

HIr by the brlohoutt to the wall.* 

Barbour : Tbs Bruce (ed. SkeAt), xviL 4C9. 

bright (gh silent), * briht, * brlcht, * brict, 
* brigt, * brlth, * brit, * bryght, • bryht, 
•bryth, a., adv., & s. [A.S. becrht; O. Sax. 
berht ; Goth, bairhts ; Icel .bjartr; O. H. Ger. 
peraht ; Jl. H. Ger. berht — shining. Cognate 
with Sansc, bhrdj = to shine ; Lat. Jlagro — to 
flame, blaze (Sfaaf.).] 

A. As adj. ( Of all the foregoing forms) : 

1. Literally : 

L Shedding light, luminous, clear; opposed 
to dark* 

** She raw therinne » llthfol schier 
Also brith so it were day." Hacetok, 588. 
“As the «oune with his beiny* qwbnn he la most 
iryfA." Coventry Mysteries, p. 11T. 

2. Radiant, reflecting light, shining ; op- 
posed to dull* 

" Now I ato a devyl ful derke 
That wa* an eungelle bryght.” 

Coventry Mysteries, jv 21. 

“. . . » presence bright 
Returns to her.*' 

Wordsworth : The IF7iffe Doe of By 1st one, lv. 

3. Clear, pure, transparent. 

M Boukez bene of beryl bryght.” 

All it. Poems; Pearl, HO, 

'* From the brightest wines 
He'd turo ahnoyrent.'’ Thomson. 

4. Unclouded, clear. 

“And why they pine beneath the brightest skies." 

Thomson : Seasons ; Winter. 
“The evening bright end still." 

Pope: Satires, lii. 133. 

5. Resplendent with beauty or charms. 

“ How fareth that hyrde bryght I" 

Erie of Toloute, 213. 

" 0 Liberty, thou goddess heav'nly bright ’' 

Addison 

6. Gay ; of brilliant colours. 

“Hers the bright crocus and blue violet grew.* 
Pope : Spring, 51. 

H. Figuratively : 

I. Cheerful, gay, happy. 

" Bright hours atone for dark ones past" 
Moore: Lalla Jiookh : The Fire- Worshippers. 
“To-day the grave Is bright for me.” 

Tennyson : In Memor., 7a 

2. Witty, clever, highly accomplished : as 
wa say, ** a bright idea,” “ a bright genius/* 

“ Great in arms, and bright In art" 

Anonymoui. 

“ If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd, 

The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind." 

Pope : Eu. on Man, iv. 282. 

*3. Clear, plain, evident. 

“That he may with more ease, with brighter evi- 
dence, and with surer success, draw the learner on."— 
IVattt : Improvement qfthe Mind. 

* 4. Distinct, clear, audihle. 

*' God sente e steuene brigt and heg." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 2,78a 

5, Illustrious, noble, celebrated. 

“ This is the worst If not the only stain 
I' tb‘ brightest annals of a female reign." 

Cotton 

B. As adv. {Of the forms bright, brighte, 
and brihte) : Brightly. 

“ Than Bulde we brighte sen 
Quilc yure sal God qnemest ben." 

Story of Gen. A Exod , , 8,76a 
The moon shines bright.'" 

Shakesp. : Mer. of Ten, v. L 
^ C. As subst. ( Of the forms bright, brigt, and 

1. Brightness. 

" Bwilc the sunnes brigt. 

Is more thanne the mooes ligt" 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 1(1 
“ Drawn round about thee, like a radiant shrine. 
Dark with excessive bright Thy skirt* appear.” 
MiUon : P.L, bk. 111. 

2. A plant, Ranunculus Fiearia, L., called 
by Gerarde Chelidonia. {Britten £ Holland.) 

Obvious compounds are bidght-broum , 
bright-burning, bright-coloured, bright-eyed, 
bright-faced, bright-green, bright-hairetl, bright- 
hued, bright-red, bright-shining ; also bright- 
dyed, and bright-tinted (Carlyle). The follow- 
ing are less frequent— 

bright-curling, a. Shining with bright 
curb. 

"... bright-curling tresses." 

Longfellow The Children of the Lords Supper. 

bright-harnessed, a. Wearing bright 
or shining armour. 

“And all about the courtly stable 
Hright-hameu'd angels sit In order serviceable " 

M sit on : Ode on the Satlvity. 


bright-studded, a. Studded brightly, 
as the sky with stars. 

“ Bright-studded to dazzle the eye*." 

Cow per : Gratitude. 

* bright (gh ailent), * briht, v.t. [Brioht, a.] 
To make bright or clear. (Lit. £ fig.) 

"AI Isaac ooutayeanluae. thet schlxeth and 
the beorte . 1 ' — A ncren Eltcle, pi 884. 

•' The sun bright it all the burgbe, and the hrode valla" 
Dettr. of Troy (ed. Donaldson and Fan ton), 814. 

Brigbt’s-disease, s. [Named after Dr. 
Bright.] [Albuminuria.] 


bright'-en (gh silent), * brill -ten, v.t. & i. 

[A.S. bearhtan, brihtan.] 

A. Transitive : 


I, Literally: 

1. To make gradually bright or clear (fre- 
quently followed by up). 

“ Full fain was he when the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray.” ' 

.Seoft Lay of t he Last Minstrel. IL 24 
"The purple morning, rising with the year. 
Salutes the spring, as her celestial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the skies." 

Dry den. 

2. To cause to shioe or sparkle. 

" And tears bedew'd and brighten'd Julia's cheek." 

Campbell: Theodric. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make bright or cheerful, as though 
by removing or dissipating the shadows of 
care or trouble ; to relieve from gloom. 


“ Hope elevates, and Joy 
Brightens hi* crest." Milton : P. L., bk. lx. 


* 2. To make clear or plain ; to explain. 

" This word la deosk, anh nlme the gode yerae ho Ich 
hit wulle ou briht en”— A ncren ftiwle, p. 143. 

3. To make illustrious. 


" There were two honours lost ; yours and your sou'a 
For yours, the God of heaven brighten ft ! " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IT., IL a 
“ The present queen would brighten her character, if 
she would exert her authority to instil virtues into 
her peoples "—Swift. 

t 4. To make less dark or grievous ; to alle- 
viate. 


“An ecstasy, that mothers only feel. 

Flays round my heart, and brightens all my sorrow." 

Philips. 

t5. To make sharp or witty, to enliven. 
(Generally with up.) 

"Yet time ennobles or degrades each line : 

It brighten'd Craggs’, and may darken thine." 

Pope: Satires, lv. 45. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To become gradually bright or clear ; to 
clear up. 

" The flowers begin to spring. 

The skies to brighten, and the hirds to sing.” 

Pope : Spring, 72- 

2. To become spirited, lively, cheerful, or 
less gloomy. 

(1) Of persons (generally applied to the coun- 
tenance) : 

"Ou me she bends her blissful eyes 

And then ou thee ; they meet thy look 
And brighten like the star that snook 
Betwixt the palms of paradise." 

Tennyson: In Memor. 

(2) Of things (applied to style of language) : 

“How the style brightens, bow the sense refines." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 42L 

bright'- ened (gh silent), pa. par. & a. 
[Brighten.] 

A. & B. A 3 past participle and participial 
adjective : lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verh. 


" Thus I presumptuous : and the Vision bright. 

As with » smile more brightened thus replied-*’ 
Milton: P. L., viii 368. 

bright'-en-iilg (gh silent), pr. par., a., & s. 
[Briohten.] 

A. «fc B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

“ Enid listen’d brightening as she lay." 

Tennyson ; Enid, 783. 

" You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shews her brightening face." 

Thomson ; Castle of Indolence. U. a 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making bright or clear. 

2. The process or state of becoming bright 
or clear. 


bright- ly (ah silent), * bright -like, 
* briht-liche, * bright '-liche, *brigt- 
llke, adi\ [Eng. bright ; -ly.] 

L Lit. : Brilliantly, splendidly, clearly. 

" Safely I slept, till brightly dawning shone 
The moru, conspicuous ou her golden throne." 

Pope 

" Its battled mansion, hill and plain. 

On which the run so brightly shone." 

Scott • R«keby, IL 28. 


IL Figuratively: 

* L Clearly, audibly. 

" Tho so spac God brfghtllke 
That all# he It herden witterllke." 

Story of Gen. A Exod., 3»49L 

• 2. Plainly, clearly, perfectly. 


“Tbenne echule ye al this brih/liche nuderstonden." 

A ncren Biwle, p. 154. 

1 3. Cheerfully, gaily. 


" He faced this morn of farewell brightly.” 

Tennyson; Enoch Arden, IBS. 

Obvious compound : Brightly-coloured 
( Darivin ). 


brightly-headed, a. Having a bright 
or gleaming point. 

" Thus below 

A weli-Joyn’d hoord he laide it, and close hy 
The bright l y-hcaded ehait." 

Chapman ; Homer's Odyssey, hk. xxL 

bright'-ness (gh silent), * bright-nes, 
* briht' -nes, * briht-nesse. "brlcht- 
nesse, * brict-ncsse, * hrit-nease, s. 

[A.S. bryhtnesse, beorhtnesse .] 

I. Lit. : The quality of being bright ; lustre, 
brilliancy, clearness. 

" A gold ring that wit brighlnes scaln." 

Cursor Mundl, 3,820. 

"A sword, by long lying still, will contract* rust, 
which shall deface Its brightness." — South. 

i II. Figuratively : 

1. Cheerfulness, comfort. 

" Vex’d with the preseut moment’* heavy gloom. 

Why seek we brightness from the yean to coma" 
Prior. 

2. Sharpness, acuteness. 

"The brightness of his parts, the solidity of hi* 
judgment, and the candour and generusity of his 
temper, distinguished him to an age of great polite- 
ness. ^ "—Prior. 

t Crabb thns distinguishes between 
•ness, lustre, splendour, and brilliancy: "Bright- 
ness is the generic, the rest are specific terms : 
there cannot be lustre, splendour, and bril- 
liancy without brightness; but there may ba 
brightness where these do not exist. These 
terms rise in sense ; lustre rises on brightness, 
splendour on lustre, and brilliancy oo splendour. 
Brightness and lustre are applied properly to 
natural lights ; sjilcndour and brilliancy have 
been more commonly applied to that which is 
artificial : there is always more or less bright- 
ness in the sun or moon ; there is an occasional 
lustre in all the heavenly bodies when they 
shioe in their unclouded brightness; there is 
splendour in the eruptions of flame from a 
volcano or an immense conflagration ; there is 
brilliancy in a collection of diamonds. There 
may he both splendour and brilliancy in an 
illumination : the splendour arises from the 
mass and richness of light ; the brilliancy 
from the variety and brightness of the lights 
and colours. Brightness may be obscured, 
lustre may he tarnished, splendour and brilli- 
ancy diminished. The analogy is closely pre- 
served in the figurative application. Brightness 
attaches to the moral character of men in 
ordinary cases, lustre attaches to extraordinary 
instances of virtue and greatness, splendour 
and brilliancy attach to the achievements of 
men. Our Saviour is strikingly represented 
to ns as the brightness of His Father's glory, 
and the express image of His person. The 
humanity of the English in the hour of con- 
quest adds a to their victories which 

are either splendid or brilliant, according to 
the number and nature of the circumstances 
which render them remarkable.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* bright'-some (gh silent), a. FEng. bright , 
and snff. -some (q.v.).] Bright, clear. 

" Let the bright tom* heavens be dim." 

Marlowe : Jew of Malta, 1L 2. 

* bright’-some-ness, * bright'-some- 

nes (gh silent), s. [Eng. brightsome; -ness.] 
The quality of being brightsome ; brightness. 

"Bo that by the brighttomene* of the gold tlie 
flower* ippered so freshely that they seined as they 
were growyng in dede.”—i/aJf : Chronicle; Hen. VIII., 
anno 19. 


•bri-gose, • bry-goos, a. [Low Lat. brigosus; 
ltal. brigoso; from Low Lat. briga — strife, con- 
tention.] [Brige.] Contentious, quarrelsome, 
tending to cause contention. 

"Brygout, or debate-maker. Brigotut."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

“ Which two words, as conscious that they were 
very brigotp and severe (if too generally taken, there- 
fore), he softens them in the next immediate words by 
on a pology .’—Puller; Moderation of the Ch. of Eng.* 
p. 324 


* brlgte, adr. [Briort.] Clearly. 

* brlgt-like, adv. [Briohtlt.] (Story of 

Gen. and Exod., 3,491.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t, 
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* brigue, 5 . [Fr. brigue; Ital. <fe Low Lat. 
briga; Sj>. Inga — strife, con tant ion ; Gael. 
& Ir. bn, brigh = anger, power.] [Brige.] 
Solicitation, canvassing for power or oflice, 
emulation. 

“The politicks of the court, the briguet of the car- 
Uinal*, the tricks of the conclave.''— Ld. Chesterfield. 

* brigue, v.i, [Fr. briguer ; Ital. brigare; Sp. 
bregar = to contend, strive.] To solicit, can- 
vass, strive for. 

" You way conclude. If you please, that 1 am too pcoud 
to brigue for an admission Into the latter."— BurU. 

t brig iiing (u silent), pr. par., a., & s. 
[Brigue, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. and particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to tliosa of the verb. 

C. As substantive : Canvassing, soliciting. 

*' lirlguing, intriguing, favouritism, . . Qarlyle : 
/>. Roool. , bk. v., ch. 5. 

* brllc, * briko, a. [A. 8. fcric=a fracture, 
breaking.] I Breach, s.) A breach, violation 
of, or injury done to anyone. ( Scotch t& 0. 
Kng.) 

"That sum men and women professing monaatlk 
ly/c, and vowing vlrgiuitie, may oiter wary bnt brik 
at conscience." — .V. ll'tnyef .■ Quest. Keith, App., p. 226. 

* brik oane-tyne, s. [Brioanoine (2).J 
A very curiously-corrupted spelling of bri - 
gamline. 

’’Assignla contluuacloun of dais to pref that the 
aald Schir .Mongo haid the brikeanetynes conteult in 
the summoudis, & the avale." 4c.— Act. Bom. Con c., 
A. 148‘J, p. 132. 

* brike, s. [Brik.] A breach, fracture. 

* bril, s. [Etymology uncertain.] The merry- 
thought of a fowl. (Scotch.) 

" Os. quod vulgo bril appellatur, adeo In hao ave cum 
pectore conuexuui eat, ut nulla vl avelll queat." — 
Sibb. Scot., p. 20. 

brill, prill, s. [From provinc. Eng. pearl (?).] 
Tchthyol. : A flat-fish, Pleuroncctcs rhombus, 
resembling the turbot, but inferior to it in 
flavour, besides being smaller in size. It is 
common in the markets. 

brll-lan te (pron. bril-lyan-ta),adv. [Ital 

A Fr. brillante.] 

Music : Brilliantly ; in a showy, sparkling 
stylo. (Stainer and Barrett.) 

bril -li-an 9 e, bril-llan^e, bril-lf-an- 
9 y, brir-lian-9y, s. [From Eng. brillian(t ), 
u; -ci/.j 

1. Lit. (0/ material things ): Tba state or 
quality of being brilliant, lustre. 

2. Fig. (Of things not material ); 

M .... nil those striking events which give Interest 
ami brilltnnry to the Roman history, particularly In 
the pages of Livy."— Lewis: Ear. Rom. 21 Ut., ch. iv. 

••.... fertility of thought and brilliancy of 
diction . . , ." — Macaulay : 11 Ut. Eng., ch. x. 

•‘Often also our talk was gay ; not without brilliancy, 
and even fire.'* — Carlyle: Sartor Re tart ut, bk. ii., 
ch. ill. 

*i For tha distinction between brilliancy, 
brightness, lustre, and spleiulour see Bright- 
ness. 

bril li-ant, bril’-liant, a. & - Hn Sw. 

briljant', s. ; Ban. brilliant, s. ; Ger. brillant, 
a. ; Sp. & Ital. brillante, a. & a. ; Port, bril - 
haute , a. A a. ; Fr. brillant, a., and brillant, 
pa. par. of hriller ; Frov. & Sp. brillar ; Port. 
brilhar; Ital. brillare = to shine. From Lat. 
berillus, berylhts; Gr. firjpv AAov (l>eru?fos).] 
[Beryl.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Literally. (Of anything material capable 
of refecting light): Shining very brightly, 
emitting splendent rays, sparkling, highly 
lustrous. 

“ Replete with many a brilliant ■park." 

Dorset. 

2. Figuratively. (Of things not material) : 
Lustrous, aliiniog, sparkling, fitted to excite 
admiration. 

•• Com bury was not a man of brilliant parts . . . ." 
— .1/ ,icu u lay : Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

B» vis substantive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

(1) Lit . : The same as II.l. 

* (2) Fig.: A person of illustrious reputation. 
" fu deference to bis virtue*. I forbear 
To shew you what the wt In orders wore ; 

This 1* so spotless and so bright. 

Ho Howls not foil, but ahlne* by his own proper 
light," Dryden. 

IL Technically: 

1. Diamond-cutting : A diamond of the finest 
cut, consisting of lozcnge-slmped facets nltor- 
nating with triangles. Thu variations arc 


known as tha half brilliant, the full brilliant, 
tba split or trap brilliant, the double brilliant 
or Lisbon cut. [Cuttinq-oems. ] A diamond 
cut as a brilliant has two truncated portions, 
one above and one below the girdle, which is 
at tha largest circumference. The upper por- 
tion, which projects from the setting, is called 
tba bizet, and is ona-third the whole depth of 
the gem. The remaining two-thirds arc em- 
bedded. They arc called the culasse. (Knight.) 

2. Printing: A very small type, smaller 
than diamond. 

This »sltact (s prlalsd Id bnUUst typs. 

3. Fabric: A cotton fabric woven with a 
small raised pattern, and printed or plain. 

4. Pyrotech . : A form of pyrotechnics for 
making a bright light. The filling is gun- 
powder 1(3 and steel-filings 4 ; or gunpowder 

' 16, and borings 6. 

brll'-ll-ant-ly, adv. [Eng. brilliant ; -hj.] 
In a brilliant manner, lustrously, abiningly. 
(Lit. <£ fly.) 

*• No other large Irish town Is so well cleaned, so 
well paved, so brilliantly lighted " — Macaulay : Mist. 
Eng., ch. xvi. 

bril'-li-ant-ness, s. [Eng. b rill iant; - ness .] 
The quality of being brilliant, lustra, splert- 
dour. (Johnson.) 

brfllij, s. [Cf. Ger. briUe ; Dut. bril = a pair 
of spectacles (Afa/m).l The hair on the eye- 
lids of a horse. (Baitey.) 

brim, * brimme, *brym, "brymme, t 

[A.S. brim; l cel. trim = surf; M.H. Ger. 
brem ; Ger. bra me, brame — a border. From 
San sc. bhram = to whirl ; M.1I. Ger. bremen = 
(1) to roar, (2) to border ; Lat. fremo = to roar.] 
L Lit. : The edga or border of anything. 
Used— 

1. 0/a stream, : A bank or shore. 

** A hnlgh bergh hi a bonke the brymmo bysyde." 

Sir Gatcaine, 2,172. 
"Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim." 

Scott: Marmion, vi 15. 

2. Of a fountain : The edge or brink. 

" It told me It was Cynthia's own, 

Within whose cheerful brimt 
That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her snowy limbs.” Drayton. 

3. Of any vessel : Tho upper edge. 

" Thus In a hason drop a shilling, 

Then fill the vessel to the ftrim." Surift, 

" Froth'd his humpera to the bron," 

Ten ny ton ; Old Tear, 19. 

4. Of the horizon : The margin. 

** As the bright sunne, what time his fierie teme 
Towards the westerne brim begins to draw." 

£ pemer: F. Q , V. lx. 35. 

5. Of a hat : Tha edge or leaf. 

". . . seeing that his hat 
Was inotst with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had uewly scoop'd a running stream.* 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. L 

6. Of a pit : The edge or side. 

" He his ne to the brimm* 

Hath leide. - ' 

. Gower : Coni', Amant,, II. 2>T 

*11. Fig. : The edge or brink of anything; 
as, the brim of the grave , but in this sense we 
now use brink. 

“I was In the very pangs of death and brought 
downe to tho very britntn* of the grave."— Ball : Gn 
Bard Text* p. 21 L 

*brim (1), a. [A.S. breme, bryme — famous, 
celebrated.] Well-known, spoken of, public. 
"That thou dost hold me In disdain, 

Is brim abroad, and made a gibe to all that keep this 
plain.” Warner : Albion's England. 

* brim (2). * brym, * bryme, 4 breme, a. 

[Buemk.] 

1. Raging, swelling. (Applied to the sea.) 

"The yclr of Ood I. M. Hll. c. ixxxvi yerls certain* 
nmrrhnndls wor posKand botulx Forth mid Flnuderls 
(quin'll haatulb) Como sic ane thinl of wyndl tliat sail, 
mast and taikillls wer blawln In tbe brum sois. throw 
quhilk the schln bclcuit nocht hot sicker deltlu"— 
Belle nd. : Cron., tik. vilt, o. 20. 

2. Mcrce, violent. 

"Tho brim battll of the Uarlaw.* 

Erergroen, 1. 00. 

3. Stem, nigged. (Applied to the counten- 
ance.) 

** But this sorrowful] boteman wyth brym* luke, 

Now tlilr, now that re within bis weschcll tuke,** 
Doug. : VirgU, IN, 20. 

4. Denoting n great degree either of heat or 
of cold, as we sny, “ a Jiercc heat." 

’* Vulcanls olstls of f>ry»n flnmhls n*d* 

Sprvdand on hrod vpblt'ils iMier)- st^l*. 4 

Doug. : \ trgd, 330, 43. 

t brim (1). t*.f. it i . [Brim, s.] 

A. Trans. : To fill to the brim ; to fill to 
overflowing. 


" This said, a double wreath Ev&nder twin d : 

And poplars black and white his temples bind ; 

Then b rims his ample bowl.” Drydtm. 

” Arrange the board and brim the glass." 

Tennyson : In Mernor. . 106, 18. 
“A beaker, brimm' d with noble wine " 

JbuL : Day Dream, 56. 

B. Tntrans. : To be full to the brim, or to 
overflowing. (Seldom used except in tha 
present participle.) 

"The brimming glasses Dow are hurl'd 
With dire intent." Philip*. 

t brim ( 2 ), * brim©, * brimen, * brim- 
men, v.i. [M. II. Ger. brimmen ; O. IceL 
feriwta.] 

1, To be fruitful, to bear fruit. 

M Ood bhniuad watres here stede. 

And erthe brimen and beren dede." 

Story of Genesis and Exodus, IlT. 

2. To be In heat. (Said of swine.) 

’* The sonner wol thel brimme ayein, 

And bringe forth plggea moo.' 

Pulladiut, tlL 1,070- 

4 brim©, s. [A. 8. brim, brymme = shore (o! 
the sea), &c.] Pickle, brine. (Scotch.) 


* brim'-ell, a. [Etymology doubtful ; ? A.8 
bryme = fierce.] Rough, boorish (?). 

" Lalth we war. but owther offens or crjune, 

Ane brimell . body suld interstrike my ryme." 

Douglas: Virgil, 19, 12. 


* brim ’-fill, v.t. [Eng. brm ; and fill.] To 
fill to tho brim, or to overflowing. (Lit. & fig.). 

" His lam nation will be the sooner wrought up, th® 
cup of his iniquity Adams : The black* 

LevlU, 1615, p 71. 


* brim'-f lllod, pa. par. [Brimfill.] 


* brim-fir, * brim-fire, s. [Another form 
of brinfire = burning-fire, or = wild-fire, i.e,, 
brimstone.] For definition see etymology. 

"" For mannes slnne thus It Is went, 

Brent with brimflr, sunken and sheDt.” 

Story of Genecis aiul Exodus, 754 


brim'-ful, a. [Eng. brim, &adful(l).j 
1. Lit. : Full to the brim, overflowing. 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
Ul« eyes brimful of tears " Addison ■ Cato, 


" Her brimful eyes that ready stood, 

And only wanted will to weep & flood/' 

Drydsn : Sigismondct^i Guitcardo, 681, 681 

2. Fig. (of the feelings, £c.): 

(1) Overflowing, full. 

"My heart 
Brimful of those wild tales." 

Tennyson : Bream of Fair Women, 182. 

* (2) Completely prepared ; in full and com- 
plete number. 

“Our legions are brimful, our cause is ripe." 

Shakttp. : Julius Cctsar, iv, S. 


t brim’- ful- ness, s. [Eag. brimful; -im] 
The quality or state of being brimful. (In the 
example tha accent Is on the second syllable 
as if brim tvera an adj. qualifying/nJae-ss.) 

" The Scot on his unfumlsb'd kingdom 
Came pouring, like a tide into a breach. 

With ample aud brimfulness of his force." 

£ hakes p. : Henry r„ L 2. 


brim-less, a. [Eng brim; less.] Without a 
brim ; having no brim. 

"They [the Jews] went Uttlehlack lr \mless espe, as 
the Moors red."— L, Addison : State of the Jews, p. la. 


• brim’-ly, * brym -ly, a. & adv. [Brim.] 

A. vis adjective : Fierce. 

"That brymly best so cruel I and unrydL’ 

Songs Carols (ed. Wright), p. 2A 

B. vis adverb : 


1. Fiercely. 

" His hrodc eglme 

That full* brymly tor hreth brynte as tho gledya" 
Morte Arthur c, 110. 

2. Clearly, distinctly. 


"A man sees better, and discerns more brimly hlj 
colours.' — Pu tt enhatn : The Art of Poetry, p. 256L 
(Tre/icA on some dtf. in our Eng. Diet., p. 13.) 


brimme, a. [Breme ] 


t brimmed, a. [Brim.] 

I. Having a brim or edge. (Obsolete except 
In compounds, ns broad -bri mined, wide-brim . 
vied, narrow-brimmed, Ac.) 

2 Pull to tho brim or edge, almost over- 
flowing. 

*• May thv brimmed waves for this 
Tlmlr full tribute never miss." 

Md ton ; flmui, 

* brim-men, v.i. [Brim (2), r.] 
brim’-mer, #. [Eng. brim; -cr ] 

I I. A glass or drinking vessel filled to the 
brim, a bumper. 

" Round to his mates a brimmer Alls.* 

Scott : Marmion. 


boil, b6^; poilt, J<SxH; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, pcora; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, -ing. 
-elan, -t Ian = sham -tlon, -sion = shiin; -§ion - zhun. -eioua, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. — beL dpi. 
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" When health* go round, and kiudly brimmers flow,” 
Dry den. 


* 2. A hat. 


** Now takes his brimmer off.*' 

Brorrus: Songs, 1661 (.Varei. ) 


brlndle-moth, s. A name applied to 
several kinds of moths from their streaked 
and spotted appearance. The best known is, 
perhaps, the Brindle Beauty, .Bisfon hirtaria. 


brim-ming, a. [Buim, r.] 

1. Lit . : Filled to the brim. 

" And twice besides her Nestings never tall 
To store the dairy with a brimming palL'* 

Dry den. 

“I loved the brimming wave that swam 
Ttiro' quiet meadows round the mill." 

Tennyson : The Miller's Daughter 

2. Fig. : Overflowing. 

•• Her eyes . . . were all in'mminy over with 
tears."— A * ingsley : Water Babies, ch. vL 

brims, * brim'-sey, s. [A.S. brimse; O. 
But. brem^e.] [Breese.] A gad-fly. 

brim' stone, • brem ston, brim' ston, 

* brim-stane, * brim -stoon, * brin - 
stan, * brum'-ston, * brun -stane, 

* brym-stoon, s. [O. Icel. brennisteinn, 
from brenna = to burn, and steinn = a stone ; 
Sw. breinnsten .] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Burnt-stone, sulphur. 

” It rayned fire fra heven and brutafane .** 

Jlampole : Prick of Consc., 4853. 

*• The whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt, eod 
burning."— Dent. xxix. £3. 

H Vegetable brimstone : The inflammable 
spores of two flowerless plants, Lycopodium 
clavatum and Lycopodium Selago. These are 
used on the continent in the manufacture of 
fireworks. (Treas. of Bot.) 

2. Entom. : A species of butterfly, so called 
from its bright canary or brimstone colour, 
the Rhodocera Rhamna. 

M It is veiy interesting to watch the female Brim- 
stone hovering about the hedge.** — Tiewman: Brit. 
Butterflies, p. 147. 

brimstone-butterfly, s. [Brimstone, 
2.1 

brimstone- match, s. A match the tip 
of which is steeped in sulphur! 

"The vapour of the grotto del Cane la generally 
supposed to be sulphureous, though I can see no reason 
for such a supposition ; I put a whole bundle of lighted 
irirTufone matches to the smoke, they all went out in 
an instant’*— d ddison on Italy. 

brimstone-moth, s. A species of moth, 
Rumia cratccgata, one of the Geometers. It 
derives its name from its bright yellow colour. 

** The curious twig-like caterpillars of the Brimstone 
Moth."— Coleman : Woodlands, Seat he. Ac., p. 112. 

brim stone- wort, s. [So called from “ its 
yellow sap or liquor, which quickly waxeth 
hard or dry, smelling not much unlike brim- 
stone " (Coles) ; or from the sulphureous odour 
of the leaves ( Skinner , Prior.) ( Britten, & 
Holland).'] The plant Peuccdanum officinale. 

* brim -ston-ish, a. [Eng. brimston(e) ; -ts/i.] 
Somewhat resembling brimstone in nature or 
appearance. 


brm'-dled, a [An extended quasi-diminutive 
form of brinded. (Staaf.)] 

" Where mountain wolves and brindled lions roam." 

Pope : Odyssey, x., 242. 

1 And there the wild-cat's brimUed hide 
The froutlet of the elk adorns." 

Scott: Laly of the Lake, 1. 27. 

brine, *briyn, * bryne, s. [A.S. bryne; O. 
Dut. brijn ; Dut. brem = brine, pickle.] 

L Literally : 

1. Gen . ; Water strongly impregnated with 
salt 

** Bryne of salt Salsugo."— Prompt , Parv. 

"A mariner . . . with Jncrusted 6rine all rough." 

Cowpcr: Odyssey, xxiii. 276. 

2. Spec. : 

(1) The sea, the ocean. 

" Not long beneath the whelming brine. 

Expert to swim, he lay." 

Cowpcr : The Castaway. 

* (2) Applied to tears, from f heir saltness. 

" What o deal of brine 

Hath wash'd thy sallow cheeks for Rosaline." 

Shakesp. ; Bom. and Jul., iL a 

* II. Fig. : Unfruitfulness, barrenness. 

** He shall dwelle ... In the loud of briyn and vn- 
habi table."— Wiclijfe : Jer. xvii. 6. 

brine-evaporator, s. An apparatus 
for evaporating brine so as to produce salt. 

brine-gange, s. An instrument for 
testing the amount of salt in a liquid. [Sau- 
nometer.] 

brine -pan, s. The pan or vessel in 

which the brine is kept while being evapo- 
rated in the process of manufacturing salt. 

"A minute cruataceous animal (Cancer salinits) is 
said to live in countless numbers in the brine-pans at 
Lymlngton.*'— Danrin: Voyage round the World (ed. 
1670). ch. iv„ p. 67. 

brine-pit, s. 

1. Literally: A pit or receptacle in which 
brine is collected, a brine-well. 

" The salt which was obtained by a rude process from 
brine pits was held in no high estimation ."— Macaulay : 
Sist. Eng., ch. iiL 
*2. Figuratively: 

"And made a brine-pit with our hitter tears." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andron. iii. L 

brine-pump, s. 

Morine engineering : A pump for changing 
the water in the boilers, so as to prevent an 
excess of saturation of salt. 

brine -shrimp, brine- worm, s. A 

small entomostracan, Artemia salina, living in 
the brine-pans or salt-pans. [Artemia.] 

" The little creature is a sort of shrimp, and is com- 
monly known as the brine-shrimp."— Oossc: Bom. of 
Sat. Sist. , p. 74. 


brim -stony, a. [Eng. brimston(e ) ; -y.] Full 
of or resembling brimstone ; sulphureous. 

"This continual fiery or brimstony spirit” 

Tryon : Way to Wealth, p. 72. 


brine -spring, s. A spring of water satu- 
rated with salt. 

"The brine-springs of Cheshire are the richest In 
our country."— Lycll: Princ. of Oeol., ch. xvil. 


• brin, * brin-nen, v.t. & t. [Burn, v .] 

(Scotch.) 

brin ( 1 ), s . [From Dan. & Sw. bryn ; O. Icel. 
6rim = the eyebrow.] The eyebrow. (Prompt. 
Parv.) 


brine- valve, $. 

Boilers: A blow-off valve ; a valve which is 
opened to allow water saturated salt to 
escape from a boiler. 

brine-worm, s. [Brine-shrimp.j 


brin (2), s. [Etymology unknown.] One of 
the inner radiating sticks of a fan. The outer- 
most ones, which are larger and longer, are 
called panaches. (Knight.) 

* brinch, v. t. [Etym. doubtful.] To drink 
to in answer to a pledge, to pledge. 

*' I carouse to Prisiua and brinch you." 

LIUy : Mother Bombie. 

• brin'-ded, a. [A variant of fcrandod (q.v.). 
Icel. brondottr = brindled, 6randr=a flame, 
brojina — to burn ; A.S. byrnan, brinnan = 
to burn.] Of different colours, streaked, 
spotted. 

" Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd." 

Shakesp. : Mackrih, iv. 1. 

"My brinded heifer to the stake I lay." 

Dryden. 

t brin -die, a. & s. [A shortened form of 
brindletl (q.v.).] 

A, As odjectivc : Brindled. 

"The first a brindle, the second a yellow .*— Miss 
Mi* ford : Our Village, L, Co. 

B, As substantive: The state of being 
brindled, spottedness. 

" A natural brindle" — Richardson : Clarissa. 


t brine, v.t. [Brine, s.] To steep in brine, to 
pickle, cure. 

"Some corneth, some brincthf'—Tusser- 

• brin -fire, s. [Brim fire.] (Story of Gen. A 
Exod ., 1,163.) 

bring, * breng, * bridge, * bringen, 

* bryng, * brynge (pret. brought, * brohtc , 
“ brogt, * brogte, " brocte ; pa. par. brought, 

* brogt), v.t. [A.S. bringan ; Dut. brengen ; 
Goth, briggan ; O. H. Ger. prison ; Ger. 
brinyen.] 

I. Of material things : 

1. To bear, cany, convey to the place where 
the speaker is, or is supposed to be, as op- 
posed to taking to another place. 

** The trumpery io my house, go, bring it hither.'* 
Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. L 

2. To lead, conduct. (Used of persons.) 

(a) Lit. : To a place or person. 

'* IH bring you where you shall hear music. '*— 
Shakesp. ; Two Gent., iv. 2. 

r To bring forward on a journey : To help 
on, conduct. (3 JoJm 6.) 

(&) Fig. : To a mental state. 


"Si then ghe brocte us to woa, 

Adam gaf hire name euA." 

Story of Genesis A Exodus, 1. 2ar 

3. To carry in one's own hand, or with one's 
self or itself. 

If Followed by the preposition to of the 
place or person to which or to whom the 
thing or person is carried or conducted. 
Before a persou the preposition is usually 
omitted. 

" Bring me, I pray thee, a morsel of hreed in thine 
hand.**— l Kings, xvii. 1L 

4. To attract, draw with it. 

"The water ascends difficultly, and brings over with 
it some part of the oil of vitriol." — Ecwton : Opticks. 

5. To induce, persuade, prevail on. {Fig.) 

“ I cannot bring 
My tongue to *uch e pace." 

Shakesp. : Cariol., iL 3. 

"The king was brought to cooseot to a marriage 
betweeo the Lady Mary, eldest daughter and pre- 
sumptive heiress of the Duke of York, and William of 
Orange.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. L 226. 

*1 Also used reflexively. 

** It seems so preposterous a thiog to men. to make 
themselves unhappy in order to happiness, that they 
do not easily bring thewselvee to it. * —Locke. 

II. Of immaterial things : 

1. To procure, cause, gain for one. 

"There is nothing will bring you more honour, and 
more ease, than to do what right Io justice you may." 
— Zfacon. 

2. To cause to come. Especially in such 
phrases as the following. 

**. . . which bringeth their iniquity to remem- 
bmnc&"— Ezek. xxix. 16. 

" But those, and more than 1 to mind can bring." 

Dryden. 

TI Frequently with baefc. 

“Bring back geotly their wand'riog minds."— Locke. 

3. To lead by degrees, draw, guide. 

"The understanding should be brought to the diffi- 
cult and kootty parts of knowledge hy Insensible 
degrees. “—Locke. 

III. In special phrases : 

1. To bring about : 

(1) To cause to change from the party of 
one's opponents to one’s own party. 

" Now my new benefactors have brought me about. 

And Til vote against peace, with Spain or without." 

Swift : A n Excellent Sew Song. 

(2) To cause, effect, bring to pass. 

"It enabled him to bring about several great events, 
for the advantage of the puhlick."— Addison : Free- 
holder. 

* (3) To complete. 

" How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year. 

How many years a mortal man may live.* 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., IL & 

* 2. To bring again: To bring back. 

"The Lord asid, I will bring again from BashAn : I 
will bring my people again from the depths of the 
soa. "—Psalms, lxviu. 22. 

f 3. To bring down : 

(1) Lit. : To cause to make a literal descent. 
" So he brought down the people unto the water."— 

Judg. vii. 5. 

(2) Fig. : To humble, abase. 

"And I will tread down the people tn mine anger, 
and make them druok in my fury, and I will bring 
down their strength to the earth."— Isaiah, Ixiit 6. 

4. To bring forth : 

(1) To bear, produce, give birth to. (Lit. A 

fig-) 

"... thy seed, that the field bringeth forth year hy 
jenr."—Deut., xiv. 22. 

"The good queen, 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter." 

Shakesp. t Winter’s Tale. iL A 

(2) To lead out, deliver. 

'* And Moses said unto God, Who am I. thatl should 
go unto Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt?*'— Exodus. ilL 11. 

5. To bring forward : 

(1) To produce. 

(2) To assert, produce as a statement. 

(3) To hasten, promote, forward; as, to bring 
forward the harvest, or the business. 

C. To bring home : 

(1) Ordinary language : 

(а) Literally: 

(1) Gen. : To bring to one's house. (Used 
specially of a bride.) 

* (Li) Spec. : To bring into the world, to give 
birth to. 

** Margaret, oar young queioe, broucht horns ane 
sone."— Pitscottie : Cron., p. 256. 

(б) Fig. : To prove conclusively. 

"Several prisoners to whom Jeffreys was unable to 
bring home the charge of high treason were convicted 
of misdemeanours, and were sentenced to scourging 
not less terrible than that which Oates had under- 
gone." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., L 649. 

(2) Naut. : To bring home the anchor = to 


f&te t fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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work in the cable and raise the anchor to Its 
position at the aide of, or on the ship. 

7. To bring in: 

(1) To produce, afford a return. 

"The solo meaaureof all his courtesies la. what return 
they will make him, aod what revenue they will briny 
him in." — South. 

* (3) To gain over. 

"Semi over Into that realm such a strong power of 
men, as should perforce briny in all that rebellious 
rout, and loose people."— Spenser: Ireland. 

(3) To Introduce into Parliament. 

"It was resolved that a Resumption Bill should be 
brou ah! in."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng. , ch. xxv. 

(4) To return a verdict. 

(6) To introduce. 

"Since he could not have a seat among them himself 
be would Grin? tn one who had more merit.''— Tailor. 

8. To bring off : 

(1) To procure an acquittal ; clear ; make to 
escape, 

M Set a kite upon the bench, and It Is forty to cue 
he'll bring off a crow at the bar “ — L' Bstr. » nge. 

(2) To accomplish, to cause to happen. 

9. To bring on: 

(1) To cause, give rise to. 

" And poverty brought on a pettish mood.'* 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. i. 

(2) To hasten, further, forward 
** Ihtl. Yet, 1 pray you : 

But with the word tne time will bring on summer. 

Shakesp. ; A l ft Well , Iv. 4. 

10. To bring nut: 
f(I) To show, prove. 

" Another way made use of. to find the weight of the 
Jenarii, was by the weight of Greek colas* out those 
ex|H?rlincntd bring out the denarius heavier."— 
Arbuthnot. 

•(2) To expose, make manifest. 

“Bring out Ills crimes, and force him to confess." 

Dryden. 

(3) To introduce Into society. 

** Bcgg'd to bring up the little girl, and 'out.' 

For that's the phrase that settles all things now." 

Byron : Don Juan, xlh Si. 

(4) To publish. 

11. To bring over: To convert to one’9 side. 
"The protestant clergy will find It. perhaps, no diffi- 
cult mutter to bring great numbers over to the church." 
—iUidft. 

12. To bring under : To subdue. 

•'That sharp course which you have set down, for 
the bringing under of those rebels of Ulster, and pre 
paring a way for their perpetual reformation."— 
Spenser : State qf Ireland. 

13. To bring to : 

(1) Ord. Lang . : To resuscitate, revive. 

(2) Naut. : To check the course of a ship ; to 
be to. 

" We brought-to In a narrow orm of the river."— 
Darwin : Voyage Hound the World led. 1670), ch.vli. jx 

ISA 

11. To bring up : 

(1) Ord . Long.: 

(a) To educate, rear. 

" They frequently conversed with this lovely virgin, 
who had been brought up by her father io knowledge. 
—A ildtton : Guardian. 

(h) To raise, atari ; os, " to bring up a 
• object.’' 

(c) To eauao to advance, bring forward. 

” Bring up your army." 

Shaketp, i Corlolanus, 1. 2. 

(d) To lay before a meeting, as “ to bring up 
a report" 

(e) To reject food from the stomach ; to 
vomit. 

(2) Naut. : To ca9t anchor. 

% To bring up the rear : To come last. 

15. To bring word : To bring intelligence of 
anything. 

"And Rnnalah brought the king teoril again, saying. 
Thus add Juab, an.l thus he answered ino." — 1 King .i, 
»t at). 

Tf (l) Other special applications of the word 
arc bring to Aook [Book] ; ftrirK/ to pass [Pass] ; 
bring to justice =■ to charge, bring to trial ; to 
bring down the Amis* = to bo enthusiastically 
received; bring to ncm^Af = utterly destroy; 
bring to reason = induce one to* listen to 
reason ; to be to'oapAf to bed, brought a bed = 
to bo delivered of a child ; to bring a persoti 
on his wag, or to bring him onwanl = to ac- 
company him. 

(2) Crahb thus distinguishes between to 
brini/, to fetch, and to earn c — "To bring is 
eimply to take with one’s self from the place 
where one is ; to/etch Is to go lirsl to a place 
and then bring it ; to feU'h therefore is a 
aperies of bringing. Whatever Is near at 
hand Is browi/Af ; whatever ts at a distance 


must be fetched : the porter at an inn brings a 
parcel, the servant Jctches it. Bring always 
respects motion towards the place in which 
the apeaker resides ; fetch, a motion both to 
and from ; carry, always a motioo directly 
from the place or at a distance from the 
place. . . . Bring 19 an action performed 
at the option of the agent ; fetch and carry are 
mostly done at the command of another. 
Hence the old proverb, 'He who will fetch 
will earn/,' to mark the character of the 
gossip and tale-bearer, who reports what he 
hears from two persons in order to please 
both parties." (Crahb: Eng. Synon.) 

bring'-cr, * bring -are, 5 . [Eng. bring ; 
•tr.J He who, or that which, brings anything. 

" Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office." 

' Shukrsp. : 2 Henry IV.. 1. I. 

“ Is he not an eye to us all ; a blessed lieaveu-seut 
Bringer of Light Y'— Carlyle : II ••rocs, lect. iti. 

bringer in, s. He who, or that which, 
brings in or introduces. 

" Lucifer Is a bringer in of light : and therefore the 
harbinger of the day." — Sandy* : Christ s Passion, 
.Vo.'cit, p. 79. 

bringer out, s. He who bring9 forward, 
leads out, or publishes. 

"Sold. Mock lint, Euobarbua 
1 tell you true : best you sated the bringer 
Out of the host." shakes p. ; Ant. & t'leop., tv. 6. 

bringer up, s. One who rears or edu- 
cates. 

"Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringer* 
up of the worthiest men."— Atcham ; Schoolmaster. 

bring' -mg, * bryrig'-yrige, pr. par., a., k 

s. [Brinq.] 

A. A E. As pr. par. and partic. adj. : In 
acnse9 corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive: The act of conveyiog, 
carrying, or fetching. 

brlnging-forth, s. 

]. The act of bearing or being delivered of. 

* 2. That which is brought forth or uttered. 
"Let him be but testiinonied in his own bringings- 
fortfi. and he shall appear to the envious a scholar, 
a statesman, and a soldier." — Shakcsp. : Meat. Jot 
Meat., ill. 2, 

brlnging-to, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Gen. : The act of carrying or conveying 
to. 

2. Spec. : The act of resuscitating, or bring- 
ing back to consciousness. 

II. Nant. : Thu act of checking the course 
of a vessel. 

Bringing-to bolt: A screw-bolt or forelock- 
bolt used in keying up a structure. 

bringing-up, 5. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Education, rearing. 

2. Printing: The operation of overlaying, 
underlaying, or cutting portions of woodcuts, 
so as to equalise the impression by giving pro- 
per prominence to the dark and light portions. 

* brln'-ie, s. [Birnik.] 

t bri' m ness, s. [Eng. briny; -ness.] The 
quality of being briny ; saltness. 

* bri‘n-ish, a. [Eng. brin(c); -fsA.] Somewhat 
briny ; having the taste of brine. 

" To hear and bi*o bev plaints, her brinish tears." 

Slink mp. : 3 Hen. VI., ill. 1. 
"The restless groans, brinish tears." — Bunyati: Pil- 
grim* Prog rets, pt. 2. 

t bri'n-Ish-ncss, s. (Eng. brinish; •ness.') 
The quality of being brinish; a tendency to 
saltness. (Johnson.) 

brm'-Jal, br in Jail, s. [From Arab, bydend- 
jan =. the egg- pi. mi. (Fors/rAa/.)] The name 
given in parts of India to the fruit of the 
Egg-plant (Solanu m Melongrna). 

brin-Ja’r-rio, *bin ja r-ry, bcn-Jar-y, 
bAn-Jar-y, bun-Jar-cc, s. [From Iliml. 
bnnjara, ftaa/ari.] A grain-merchant. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

brink, * brinko, * brynkc, * brenke, s. 

[L)an, St 8sv. brink — un edge; I cel. brekka = 
a a tope.] 

I. Lit. : An edge, margin, or border, as of a 
precipice, or pit, or river. 

" Vcho ft dalo *o dope tlmt deni turd at the brynkei." 

K. E. Ml*. Poem*, li. 

" Beside the brink 
Of haunted stream." 

Thomson : .‘feiwiu ; Summer. 


2. Fig. : The edge, verge. 

"He sayde. * Fre tides. lam hoor and old. 

And almost (God woot) at my pittes &r»nJfc*."' 

Chaucer; C. T., 9274-5. 

" To misery’s ferfn*." 

Burns . To a Mountain Daisy. 

t The brink of the grave: The verge oi 
point of death. 

"The old man stood . . upon the qf tit. 

grave. "— Robertson i Sermon*. 

*brink'-ful, a. [F.ng. brink ; ful(l}.] Full *.c 
the brink or brim ; brimful. 

* brint, pa. par. & a. [BunNT.] 

* brint-stonc, * brin-stane, s. [Brimstone . 

bri -ny, a. [Eng. brin(e); -y.) Full of brine; 
excessively salt. 

" Fool that he was ! by fierce Achilles slain, 

The river swept him to the bring main." 

Pope : Homer* Hind. it. X0C4-5. 

bri-OQho', s. [Fr.] A kind of light past*} 
made with Hour, butter, and eggs. 

brl' o nine, s. [Bryony.] A chemical pria 
ciple extracted from brjony. 

bri -on-y, s. [BnyoNY.] 

* brlse, v.t. [Bruise.] 

bri-sin-ga, s. Named in allusion to !cet 
Brisinga men = the necklace of the Brisings 
which tigure in Scand. mythology. (Cent 
Diet.) 

Zool. : A genu9 ot Star fishes, the tvpica 
one of the family Biisingidae (q.v.). The onh 
species, that found in the Norwegian Seas 
resembles the fossil Pro taster. 

bri-sin' gi dse.s.pl. [From Mod. Lat. 6rt 
singoi, anti Lat. fern. pi. suffix -idee.) 

Zool : A family of Asteroidcae (Star- fishes 
with long and rounded arms and two rows e 
ainbulacral feet ; the aaibulacral grooves na 
reaching the mouth. 

brisk, a. [Wei. bi'ysg= nimble, quick; Gaei 
briosg ; Fr. brusque.] Lively, animated, active 
Used — 

1 . Of persons : 

(1) Active, lively. 

"Shaftcshury'a brisk hoys."— -Macaulay : Hitt. Sng 
ch. xv. 

(2) Gay, sprightly. 

“A creeping young fellow, that had eotnmitb# 
matrimony with a brisk gamesome losa, was so alteret 
in a few days, that he was liker a skeleton than alivhJ 
mau."— L' Eli ra nge. 

2. 0/lAi»<7$: 

*0) Vivid, bright. 

" Objects appeared much darker, because mv lustra 
ment was overcharged ; had It mo^rmfted thirty oi 
twenty-five times, It hail made the object appear ruon 
brisk nod )>lcasant,"— Mewton. 

(2) Gay, lively. 

" Now f am recreated with the brisk sallies and quick 
turns of wit ' — Pope : Letter to Addison (1713). 

"These most brisk and giddy-pneed tltuea'— Shakesp. 
Twelfth Might, It. 4. 

(3) Excited, sharp, rapid. 

"Christian had the hard Imp to meet here wltl 
Apollyou, and to enter with him luto a brisk en- 
counter . . Bunyan : P. P., pt IL 

(4) Clear, sharp. 

"The air was brisk "— Disraeli : Fenerfa. ch. iL 

(5) Fresh, moderately strong. (Used of the 
wind.) 

" With fair weather and a ftrfjA gale." — 
Voyages, cli. vll. 

(6) Powerful, active. 

"Our nature here ts not unlike onr wine : 

Some sorts, w hen old, contluuo brisk am! fine." 

Denham, 

brisk ale, s. Alo of q superior quality 
(UnlliwcU.) 

brisk - awakening, a. Awakening 
sharply or quickly. 

" First to till* lively pine. Ills hand nddresst. 

But soon ho saw the l)r(4A*-<»»c.iJlcMfu7 vio',.” 

Collins : The Passions. 

brisk looking, a. Having a brisk 01 
bright aiul animated appearance. 

t brisk, * briske, v.t. k t. [Brisk, a.] 

A. Tra ns. : To exhilarate, enliven, animate 
(Generally with up.) 

" I will sii|ijx*«e that these things are lawful, ann 
sometimes useful and necessary for the relief of our 
imturvH : for tho brisking up our spirits."— Killing- 
beck . Sermons, p. 222. 

" 1 like a cupp to 6riji*e the spirits * 

Eeltham: Besot ec*. 


boil, b6^; poiit, J<J^V1; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph — L 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tlon^ slon — shun ; -tlon, -sion = diun, -clous, -tlous, -sious — shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bol, d9L 
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B. Intransitive : 

1. To prepare oneself briskly, or with ani- 
mation and speed. 

"Sui-vn trruk#d up a ltttl* for the occasion."— A. 
Trollop ■ Tale* of ah Countries. 

2. To come up quickly. 

* brisked, a. [Eug. brisk, v.t.J Exhilarated, 
enlivened. 

" Such a vast difference there is in the arteries newly 
Arts** I in the bum tain. anti that m the \ems lowered 

* and impoverished with its Journey." — Smith: Oh OUi 
Age, p. loll. 

brisk '-et, s. [0. Fr. brisch€t, bruschet ( Skeat ); 
Bret. bruched = the breast. The word is evi- 
dently connected with breast.) That part oi 
the breast of au auiiuat which lies next to the 
ribs, the breast. 

**See that none of the wool be wanting, that their 
gums lie red. tenth white and even, aud the brisket 
•kin red ' — Mortimer. 

*’ An' spread abreed thy weel-fill'd brisket." 

bum*: The A aid Farmer* Salutation. 

brisket-bone, s. The breast-bone. 

brisk -ly, odv. (Eng. brisk; -ly. J In a brisk 
or lively manner ; actively. 

“ We have seen the s-.r in the bladder suddenly ex- 
pend itself so much uud »o brtskltj. that it manifestly 
luted up euiue light bodies that leaned upon it."— 
Boyle. 

brisk -ness, s. (Eng. brisk ; -rcess.) 

1. The quality of being brisk. 

2. Liveliness, quickness, activity. 

•'Some remains tf corruption, though they do not 
conquer and extinguish, yet will slacken and allay 
the vigour and briskness or the renewed principle.*— 
South. 

3. Liveliness of spirits, gaiety. 

" But the most distinguishing part of hie character 
seems to me to be his briskne u, his jollity, and his 
good humour.*— Dryden. 

■ brisk -jr, a. (Eng. brisk ; -y.) Brisk. 

" Moat britky Juvenal and eke moat lovely Jew." 

Shake* p. : Mid. Sight'* Dream, 11L 1. 

* brisle, s. (Bristle, s.J 

• brisle dice, s. A kind of false dice. 

'•Those bar size aces ; those britle dice. Clown. Tis 
like they brisle, for I m sure theilebreede anger.'* 
S’obody and Somebody, 4to, G, 3 b. (.VareaJ 

bri|'-mack, s. (Etym. unknown. Probahly 
Sea ud m avian.) One of the English names for 
a fish, the Common Tusk ( Brosmus vulgaris). 

bris-sal, CL [Fr. brisiUer =. to break, to 
shiver.) Brittle. (SeofcA.) (Gloss. Sibb .) 

* brissed, pa, par. (Bruised.) (l^rvmpt. Paru.) 
bris -sel, v.t. (Birsle, v .] To broiL (Scotch.) 
bris'-sei, a. [Corrupted from bristly (?).] 

brissel-cock, s. A turkey-cock. 

* bris sen, v.t. (Bruisk.] ( Prtmpl . Farv.) 

brls'-si-dre, s.pl [From Mod. Lat. brissus 
(q.v.).j 

Zool. : A family of Echinoidea, more gene- 
rally called Spatangidie. Their English name 
is Heart-urehms. 

* bris-sour, * bris-soure, * brys-sure, 

s. (Fr. brisure — a broken piece.) 

1. A shaking, contusion, collision. 

’’Brisyng, or briswure, K., bryssy uge, or brytsure, 

H uttnuio, eontusia, collisia."— Prompt. Par*. 

2. A sore, a chap. (Halliwell.) 

bris-sus, s. [From Gr. Ppitraos (brissos ), 
fipvo-o-os (brussos) = a kind of sea-urchin. 
(Arigfof/e.)] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family 
Brissid* (q.v.). 

* brist, * bryst, v. [Bubst.J 

bris'-tle (f silent), * bros tie, * brus-tel, 
’ brys-tel, * brys-tylle, * brus tylle, 
’ burs-tyll, s. [A-5. byrst = a bristle, with 
dnniti. suffix -el ; Put. borstd ; IceL burst; 
bw. A Ger. borste, all = a bristle.) 

1. Ord. Ising.: A short, stiff, c’oarse hair, 
particuliulv of swine. 

** Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With rising brirln. and with frothy Jim * 
Dryden : Pafaman k Arctic. ii. in, 205, 

H To set up one's bristles : To show pride or 
temper. 

2. Bot. : A species of pubescence on plants, 
resembling stiff, roundish hairs or bristles. 


Example, the stem of the Viper’s Bn gloss 
(Echium vulgare). 

bristle-fern, s. A modem book-naine 
for a species of h:m, i’ncAomanes mttiauis. 

bristle grass, s. A species of grass, 
-lyrosfw setacea. 

bristle- moss, s. A species of moss, Or- 
thotricum striatum. 


bristle pointed, a. 

1. OrJ. Long . : Having points like bristles. 

** As bristlc-poin'etl as a tlmrny wood." 

Marlowe 1 Timburbnne, jv. l. 

2. Lot. ; Terminating gradually la a very fine 
sharp point ; setose. 

bristle- tails, s. pi. 

Entom. : A common came for some of the 
Tliysannra (q.v.), from the filiform appendages 
of the abdomen. 

bris'-tle (f silent), v.t. & i. (Bristle, s.) 

A. Transitive : 

t 1. Lit. : To cause to stand up, as the 
bristles on a swine. 

** Poor Stumah I whom bis least halloo 
Could JvMid like lightuing oer the dew, 

Bristle* i bis crest. and points his ears.* 

Scott : Lady of tin: Lake, ill. 17. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To raise, as in pride or rage. 

** His heart bristled his bosom." 

Chapman : Ilomtr » Iliad, L 192. 

% Sometimes with up : 

** Which makes him prune himself, and brittle up 
The creet of youth. SAuAerp. 1 Henry IV., i. L 

(2) To cover as with bristles, to surround 
for protection. 

M BritOe yourselves around with cannon.**— Carlyle : 
French Berolution. pt. il , bk. iii., ch. 4. 

To bristle a thread : To fix a bristle to it. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To stand erect as bristles on a swine. 

**His hair did brivlc upon his head.** 

>'coft ; Lay of the Last Minstrel, ii. 15. 

2. To stand thick and close together, as 
bristles do. 

*' A forest of masts would have bristled In the desolate 
port of Newry.**— Macaulay: Bitt. Snp., ch. xvi. 

3. To be thickly covered, to abonad in. 
(Geaerally of something rough or horrible.) 

(1) Of material things: 

** The land soon bristled with castles.*— Freeman ,- 
ffoTvn. Cong., ii. 193. 

(2) Of immaterial things : 

*' The twilight bristle* wild with shapes." 

Mrs. b roaming : Dreams of Exit*. 

4. To sbow pride and indignation, or defi- 
ance. (Generally with up.) 

*' The clover's youthful attendant bristled up with » 
look of defiance. ~ Scott : Fair Maid, ch. i. 


bris'-tled (f silent), *bris-telcd, * bris- 
tlede, pa. par. A a. (Bristle, r.f.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Covered with thick hairs or bristles. 


** With his Amazonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him." 

Shakesp. : Coriol, il 1 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Standing erect as bristles. 

*’ Fard. or boar with briMled hair." 

Shakesp. : Mid*, Sight'* Dream, IL 2. 

(2) Thickly covered as though with bristles. 

“Flashing with ateel and rough with gold. 

And brist ted o'er with InlU and speara." 

-Scoff ; Lord of the Islet, vi. 14. 



L Section of Ptiadia coronopus, showing bristle re- 
ceptacle. 2. $ta.k of Echium S Jt 4. Flam and 
Jointed bristles from Echium and the root of a fern. 


IL BoL : Ecliiaate, covered with a kind of 
pubesceuce or stiff hairs resembling bristles. 

** The ears are brist eled or bearded."— Ly'e, p 505. 


bris’-tlc-worts (t silent), *. pi [From Eng. 
bristle, and wort (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Lindley’s name for the endogenous 
order Desvauxiaecae (q.v.). 

bris -tli-ness ( t silent), s. [Eug. bristly; 
•ness.] The state of beiug bristly or covered 
with bristles. (Booth.) 

bris’-tliig (f silent), pr. par. £ a. (Buistle, 
v.t.) 

1. Standing erect as bristles. 

’* With chatt ring teeth, and bristling hair upright" 
brydet*. 

*' Erect and bristling like a cat's back."— Hailitt. 

2. Thickly covered. [Bristle. II. 2.) 

“Kenowncd throughout the world for its haven 
bristling with innumerable masts ." — Macaulay : Bui. 
Eng., ii. 415. 

3. Thick, close, rough. 

“His Mstling lock# of Fable, brow of gloom. 

And the wide waving of his shaken plume.’ 
Byron : Lara. 1. xl 

bris’-tljf ( t silent), a. (Eng. bristl(c); -y ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Thickly covered with bristles ; 
rough, hairy. 

** A yellow lion and a bristly boar.'* pope : Thebais. 

“If the eye were so acute as to rival the finest 
microscope, the sight of our ownselves would affright 
us: the smoothest skin would lw beset with rugged 
scales and bristly him ** — Bentley. 

IL Natural Science : Echinate, furnished 
with numerous bristles, as the fruit of th« 
Common Chestnut ( Castanea vesca). 

Bris tol, * Bris' tow, * Brie -stow, s. 

1 Etymology doubtful.) 

Gtog. : A city and seaport of England on the 
Avon, mainly in Gloucestershire, but partly 
also in Somersetshire. 

Bristol-board, 3. A kind of thick paste- 
hoard, with a very fine and smooth, sometimes 
glazed surface. 

Bristol-brick, S. A material used for 
cleaning steel, originally manufactured at 
Bristol, and made in the form of a brick, 

Bristol - diamond, * bristow - dia- 
mond, s. A species of rock-crystal, some- 
times coloured, sometimes transparent 
Specimens of the latter kind have fre- 
quently considerable beauty, only inferior to 
diamonds. It is found chiefly iu the St. Vin- 
cent rocks near Bristol, and is also known as 
Bristol-stone. 

*‘Sucb bastard pearles. Bristow diamonds, and glass* 
bugles are these poon- pedlars, likepety-chapmen, fain* 
to stuffe their packets with.** — Oataker on Transude 
standa'ion. 1624. p 65. 

Bristol- fa sbion, adv. 

Kaut. : Well, iu good order. * 

• Bristol milk, s. Strong waters. 

Bristol nonsuch, s. 

Bot. : Lychnis c halcedonica. 

Bristol-Stone, s. The same as Bristol- 
diamond (q.v.). 

••Although in this ranke bnt two were commonly 
mentioned by the ancients, GUbertasdliseovereth many 
more, as Diamonds. . . . Cbrystall. Arutofi stones * 
— Broume : Vutg. Errors, p. 78. 

Bristol- water, s. Tha water from cer- 
tain springs at Bristol, or rather Clifton, 
greatly in use for diseases of the luags and 
consumption. It is tepid, and contains iron 
ia combination with sulphur. 

• bris -tow, a.i!i. (Bristol.) 

A* As adjective : Pertaiaing to or brought 
from Bristol. 

B. -4s substantive : A crystal set ia a ring. 
(Scotch.) 

** . . . the hrooch of Rob Roy’s wife, the Scottish 
Amazon. Its circle appear* to be of silver, studded 
with what was once the vogue, bristow."— Edin. E*. 
Covr., find Oct., 1818. 

bri 3 '-ure,s. (Fr. brisure = a fracture, a broken 
piece ; b riser = to break.] 

In Fortification: Any part of a rampart or 
paraj»et which deviates from the general 
direction. 

bris'-wort, bri §e-wort, s. (Brulsewort.) 

1. Symphytum officinale, L. (Cockayne, iii. 
316.) 

2. Bdlis perennis. (Ibid.) 

*bris-yng, * brys-syngc, s. (Bruising.) 

“ Brisyng. or bnasoure K ; bnssynge or hryMur* 
H Qtiatsaiia, contutio. colluio." — Prompt. Pu*^. 


Cate, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, v/dre, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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brit (1), britt, *. [Ktym. unknown.] 

Ichthy. : A local name for young herrings 
an-! sprats, sonic of which were formerly made 
a species, tluj>ea minima. The name is also 
applied to the youug of other tish. 

"Th© pilchards were wuiit to parsu© the brit, upon 
which they tcvd, Into tho haven*.''— t'ur©u>. 

* Brit (2), s. IA.S. bryt - a Briton.] A Briton. 

Brit'-ain, * Pry-dhain. s. [hat. Britannia; . 
from C'elt. brith, bnt = painted. (Camden.).] 
Originally the words Britain and Britany were 
almost interchangeable terms. The ibluml of 
England, Wales and Scotland. 

" He [Henry VI 1. 1 was not so ©verso from a war hut 
that be was i ©solved to choose it, rather than to have 
Britain [mciuilu^ what wc call Lrituuiiy— tho ancient 
Arne rl< a) tarried by Kraucw. being so great and 
opulent a dually and situate so op|>omiiiely to annoy 
England, cither for coast or trade."— Bacon : Mitt. of 
King JJrnry 1 'll. 

* Britain- crown, *. A gold coin worth 
about live shillings. (Snelling : Coins, p. 24.) 

* Brit -ain-er, s. [Eng. Britain; -er.J A 
native of Britain. 

The BrPmnrrt, Hollander©. and from th© Azores 
Islands.'— 7‘eiicAam. 

Bri -tin' ni a, [Lat,] Britain. 
Britannia metal, s. 

Comni. : An alloy of brass, tin, antimony, 
and bismuth, it is used tu make cheap 
spoons and teapots. 

'•Britannia metal. which has almost superseded 
pewter, and is undoubtedly lar more beantitul, a? In 
fttipMU-ance it nearly approaches silver. Is comjioacd of 
Mcwt. of l«*t block tin, 2ft ibs. of martial nguiusof 
antimony. 8 lbs «f copper, and 8 lbs of brass. "— Wright : 
Scientific Knowledge { US 16 ), p. 60. 

Bri-tAn -nic, a. [Lat. britannicus = pertain* 
ing to Britain.] Of or pertaining to Britain, 
British. 

. , having first well nigh freed us from Anti- 
Christian thraldom. dld.tt build up this W'ii/mIc 
E mpire to«v glorious and enviable height, with all her 
daughter-islands about her." — MiUon : tiofonn, inEngL 

• britoh, 5. [Breech.] 

brito. bright, v.i. [Brioiit, a.] To become 
bright or pule in colour. (Said of barley, 
wheal, or hops, when they grow over-ripe.) 
brftb'-er, $. [Brother. 1 Scotch for brother. 

Brit'-l 91SUI, *. A word or mauner of speech 
peculmr tu tho British. 

Brit'-ish, * Brit -tish, a. & s. [A.S. bryttisc; 
bryt = a Briton. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to Britain. 

"Imploring Divine a.v»lst-niei\ that It may redound 

to hi* glory, and the good of the Bin ith nation, I uow 
begin. ' — J/ft/on ; Mitt, of England, b. L 

2. Of or pertaining to the language of the 
ancient inhabitants of Britain, or Welsh. 

"What I here otfer to the publiuk. is an explication 
of the an tieii t British tongue, once the common lan- 
guage of Britain, and still preserved In the principality 
of Wulea"— Hlchards: Brit. Diet. Preface. 

" Irtm. The Gaulish speacli is the very British, tlie 
which was very generally used hecro in all Brltlayna 
before the couung In of the 8 . 1 x 0113 ; and yet is retayutxl 
of the Walshineii, tho Conilsbiuen, and the Brittons.'* 
— Sponsor. Stitt e of Ireland. 

B. As substantive : 

The British : The inhabitants of Britain. 

Britlsh-gum, s. A substance of a 
brownish colour, and very soluble in cold 
water, formed by heating dry starch at a tem- 
perature of about 000* Falir. 

British tea, *. A kind of “ tea *’ made 
from elm-leaves. 

British tobacco, Eritish herb to- 
bacco. A plant, Tussitago farfaru. 

Brit' ¥sh er, *. A native or inhabitant of 
Great Britain, espoe ini ly of England. 

• brit non. * bret’ nen, * bret' teno, 
• bret tync, * brut -nen, * brut-ten- 
en, * bryt -tync, r.t. [A.fi>. frryriitaii.J To 
cut in pieces, break. 

'*8yth<u h«* fteRrtrzout the brawen In bryght brod© 
ch e’ ilex' Sir Gawtiitie, UHL 

• The dniglitl duk . . . bet ado un burwes 
And brulnei inoch© peple " 

ICtUuirn of Palome. 1©73. 

Brit'on, a. & s. [A.S. Brytcn, Bryton =s 
Britain ] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to or inliabiting 
BnUiiu ; British. 

•'Ill disrobe me 

Of these Malian weed*, and suit myself 
As does a pea-jin! 

Shake* p : Cymbetine, v. L 


B. As substantive : A oative of Britaia. 

*• lie hath done no Brp'.n harm." 

Shake. p.: CymMtne. v. 5. 
"Aspiring, thy commands to Britons War." 

Thornton: Liberty, pt. L 

britt, s. [Brit (1).] 

brit -tic, * bretil, * brickie, * brekyll, 
* britel, * brotcl, ‘ brutel, * brotul, a. 

[From A.S. briutan = to break; Ioel. trjofu ; 
Sw. bryt<i = to break.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : Liable to break or be broken ; 
fragile. 

"The bretil vessel, forsothe. In the which It Usothun, 
shall l>« broken.*— II' yclif, Lead. vi. 23. 

•' If thostouo is brittle, it will often erumhle, and 
pass in tho form of gravel." — Arbwhaot. 

2. Figuratively : Not lasting, fickle, uncer- 
- tain. 

“ A hrit'l ' f glory shlueth in this face : 

As brittle us the glory 1» the face ; . 

For there It is, crack'd in a lmmlred shivers. 

Shakes p. : Midi. II., lv. 1 

II. Metal.: This term is applied to those 
metals which sre not malleable. Arsenic, anti- 
mony, bismuth, and manganese are, amongst 
other metals, distinguished by this charac. . 

brittle silver ore, s. A mineral, called 
also tstephamte (q.v.) 

brittle -star, s. The name of a long- 
rnyed starfish ( Ophiocomn rasuUt), It is ai>- 
plied also to other starfishes of the order 
Ophiuroidea (q.v.). 

t brit '-tic, v.t. [From brittle, a. (q.v.).] To 
render friable. 

"Early ui the spring harrow It. to mix the clay 
brought to tup (which will be tmttlcd by the winter 
frosts/ with the asiies, . . .*— JJnxwell: ScL Tram., 
p. 1W 

t brit -tlo-ly, adv. [Eng . brittle; -ly.) In a 
brittle manner, so as easily to break. (Sher- 
wood.) 

brit tlc-ncss, * brot -cl nesse, $. IEng. 
brittle; -7ics.s.] Tho quality of being brittle, 
fragility : tending to break easily. Used — 

1. Literally : 

". . . In the tempering of steel, by holding it 
hut a inlmito or two longer or lesser in the flame, give 
It very ditlering tempers, as to britt lenots or tough- 
ness."— Boy l o. 

2. Figuratively : Uncertainty, fickleness. 

" Bwich fyu hath fals worldes brofelnc^c /*’ 

Chancer ; Tn/iluS, v. 6. 

"A wit quick without brightness, sharp without 
brit Honest ,' 7 — A >.dutm : Schoolnuwttr. 

brit -tic -worts, s . pi. [Eng. brittle, and 
wort (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1. The English name given by Lindley to 
the order Diatoma'vse (q.v.) 

2. A name forNiudia and Chara. two genera 
of Chiiiaeea?. [Cuauace.k ] (Thomi : Bat., 
trans. by Beuuet, pp. 292-3.) 

brit z ska, s. [Russ, britshka; Pol .brytzko, 
diuiin. of'bryka = a freight- waggon.] A travel- 
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ling carriage with a calash top. It 13 so con- 
strurted as to give apace f<»r reclining while 
travelling. 

'• In tho evening I sot out . . . In Sir Charles's 
English e<>n<-h : my f<dlowc<l with servants.*— 

Sir ft. WiDon: Pr. Diary, IMS. 11. 6»i. 

* brix'-lcn, v t. [O. led. hrigdn, ) To reprove. 
(AVir. A ‘.ng. Allit. Foe ms, til. Morris, iii. 34v’».) 
(Sfrnfmnna.) 

bri za, s. [^>. & ltal brUrt ; Fr. britc : Gr. 

(bri.ru) — Hiune kind of grain. Either 
(1) Old .Kdie fur p*£« (»7nrn), a root, or (2) ftpiOm 
(hrithii), to he heavy, ... to indine "r 
droop (o one siilc, ns the delicately-suspended 
spikdets do.) Quaking-grass. A genus of 
grasses with panicles consisting of n witless 
Rjiikdets much com pressed laterally, ami cur- 
dute-ddtoid in form. Two species occur iu 


Britain, the B. media, or Common Quaking- 
grass, and the B. minor, or Small Quaking- 
grass. The latter is very rare, but the former 
is frequent. It is an elegant plant. B vutxima, 
or Greatest Quaking-grass, a speciea trora 
Southern Europe, is sometimes sown as a 
border annual. 

* brize, s. [In Ger. brerase.] Tbe breeze, breeze- 
fiy, or gad-tly. [ Breeze. ] 

" A Brize, a scorned little creature. 
Through his fain? lode hi* angrie sting did threaten.* 
S l* titer : Vision* o) tho Worlds Vatulic, li. 

brizo, brlzz, v.t. [Bruise.] To squeeze, press. 

(.Scufdi . ) 

•• O Jenny ’ let my anna about the© twine. 

And briar thy bouny brc.w.t mid lips to mine." 

A. Hunting: Gentle Shepherd. 

broa9h (1), brooijh, * brd9be, * broch, s. 

[O, 1«’. brochc ; Mod I T bvoche — ii spit ; Low 
Lat. brocca = a jminlcd stick, from broccus — 
a sharp tooth or i>omt.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Anything poiuted, as a spit. [Turn- 
broach.] 

" Broche or spete. when mete is vpon it, P. Veru- 
tum."— Prompt. Parv. 

" He was taken into service to a hose office in his 
kitchen : so that he turmd a broach, that bad worn a 
crowu ."— Bacon . Henry I ’ll. 

* 2. A pin. 

"Ande uow atomic* aileuyllest myue hede. with & 
long© brodie. mid puttes it in all© crowne of my no 
hede ; nmlc anutliire ileuylle at uiy fete, With another© 
long© broche. ande puttes it in att© soules of my fete ; 
amfe when they met© togedre at luyn berte, 1 shall© 
deye"— Getta /iomanorum. p. 407. 

* 3. A wooden pin on which yarn is wound. 

(Scotch . ) 

•• Hlr wMmanly handis nowtbir rok of tr© 

Ne spvndil > ai t imr brorhit of Miuerv© 

Quhilk m lh« craft of clalth makim? dols serve." 

Douy. : Virgil, 273, 19. 

* 4. A spur. 

* 5. A s) lire or steeple. ^?till 
in use in some parts of the 
count ry, where it is used to 
di-note a spire springing from 
the tower without any in- 
termediate parapet. [Spire.] 

The term “ to broche” is also 
used in old building accounts, 
perhaps for cutting the stones 
in the form of voussoirs and 
rough-hewing.) 

"There is coming home stone to 
the broach ten score foot and five ' 

— A eft relating to the Building of 
South Steeple, Sc., 1500-18 ; A rchesol. , 
vuL X. pp. *0-1. 

“In one lmuri-s space y© broch of 
the stople was brent downe lo ye 
lust tl<- men tea."— Archaol., voL xl 
pp. 16-7. 

* 6. A clasp used to fasten a 
dress, so called from the pin 
which formed a part of it. [Brooch.] 

7. A jewel, ornament, or clasp, not neces- 
sarily used for fastening. [Bnoocii.] 

•• A jx-tre of bed c.* gaudid al w ith prone : 

And therou heng k broch of gold tul sch©n©,“ 

Chaucer; C.T., 160-4L 
"Of broche 9 n© of ryngo^ “ 

King Alitairnder, 68-12. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Thatching : A sharp-pointed pin of wood 
used by thatciiers to secure the gavcla or 
lay era of straw. 

" Broche tor ft thocstire. Pirmacntum."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

2. Cundle-making : The sharp-pointed ridge 
of wire on which short pieces of candles were 
stuck. 

*3. Liquor traffic: An instrument for tap- 
ping casks. 

4. Ilunt 'ng: A start of the head of a young 
stag, growing sharp like tin cud of n spit. 
(Johnson.) 

*5. Music: A musical instrument, the 

sounds of which are made by turning round 
a handle. (Johnson.) 

6. Kmbroidi ry : An instrument used by em- 
broiderers. and borne by their company on 
their coat-of arms. 

7. H’n tchm thing, Ac. : A tapering steel tool 
of prismatic form, the edges of which are 
used for reaming out holes. It is in use 
among watchmakers, denlbts, and carpeut- ra. 
When stnoulh, it is culled a burnedier. 

5. Isxksmithing : That jin iu a lock which 
enters the barrel of the key. 

[). Mason-work: A lurrc rv pointed iron in- 
strument iu the form of a chisel, used by 
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masons in hewing stones. It is called also a 
puncheon. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

broach-post, s. 

Carpentry ; A king-post. 

* broach-turner, * broehe-turner, 

*. [Turn-broach.] A turnspit. 

"A* the broche-tumer that sitteth warme by the 
tyre may let the §pitte atande, and auifre the uieate to 
huriie. "— Str T. More : Works, p. 549. 

broa 5 h, * broehe, * brochyn, v.t. [Broach, 

A, Ordinary Language : 

L Literally . 

* 1. To spit, transfix on any sharp instru- 
ment. 

“He felled men as one would mow hay. and some- 
times broached a great number of them upou tna pike, 
as one would carry little birds spitted upou a stick." — 
HakewilL 

* 2. To spur a horse. 

*’Ther lances alle forth laid, and ilk man broched his 
stcde." Robert of Brunne, p. 305. 

3. To tap a cask. 

“ JJrochyn ' , orsettyn ft veaselle broehe la-broche, K.P.) 
Att amino, clipddro. KYLVV.”- Prompt. Part. 

" barelle ferrers they brochede, and hroglite theme 
the wyue.” 

JUorte Arthure, 3,711 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To pierce ; shed, as biood ; allow any 
Uquid to flow. 

" Cade Brave thee ! ay, by the best blood that ever 
was broached.”— Shakttp. t 2 Henry VI., iv. 10. 

t 2. To open, produce. 

" I will broach my store, and bring forth my store.’ 
—Enollet. 

3. To vent, make public ; start a subject ; 
publish. 

“This erronr, that Pison was Ganges, was first 
broached by Josephus. Raleigh. 

* 4. To commence, set on foot. 

“ And afterw&rdes they gan with fowle rerpich 
To atirre up strife, and troublous contecke broch." 

Spenser : F. Q., III. \ 64. 

B. Technically: 

1. Naut. : To turn a vessel to windward. 
“Then broach the vessel to the westward round." 

Falconer: Shipwreck. 

2. Masonry : To indent the surface of a 
stone with a “ broehe,” or puncheon, to rough- 
bew. [Broach, s., 11. 9 ; Broached.] 

broa^ed, pa. par. & a. [BaoACH, v.) 
broached-stones, s. pi. 

Masonry : Stones rough-hewn, as distin- 

guished from ashlar, or squared and smoothed 
stones. 

broached- work, s. 

Masonry : Work rough-hewn, as distin- 
guished from ashlar work. 

broa9h -or, 5. [Eng. broach, v. ; *er.] 

L Lit. : 

I. He who, or that which, broachea. 

* 2. A spit. 

** Oq five sharp broach*™ ranked, the roast they 
turned." Dryden: Homer; Hindi. 

II. Fig. : One who makes public or divulges 
anything ; one who starts or first publishes. 

“ The diet broacher of an heretical opinion.”— 
V Estrange. 

broa 9 h'-ihg, * broeh-irige, pr. par., cl, & $. 
[Broach, v.) 

A. A B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive: 

I. Literally: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of broaching or tap- 
ping- 

2. Masonry: The act of cutting or rougli- 
hewing 

“To hewinge. brochinge, and ficaplyn of store for 
the ch&pei, 3s. id."— Chapel Bill, Bur ham Cat le. 1544. 

II. Fig.: The act of publishing or divulging. 

broaching -thurmal, broaching - 
thurmer, broaching- turner, s, A 

chisel for executing broached- work. (Ogilvie.) 

broad, 'brood, 'brod, 'brad, "brode, 

adv. [A.S. brad ; leek breulhr ; fc>w. 
& Dun. bred ; o. H. Ger. preit; Ger. breit.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Widely spread; extended in breadth; 
wide. 

** Brode or large of space. Spaciosus." — Prompt. Pare. 


"And in his hood a brod rnyrour of glas.” 

Chaucer ; C. T., D.395-A 

*2. Fully opened, full-blown. 

“For brode roses, aad open also.” 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

3. Extending far and wide. 

“ So when the Sun's broad beam has tir’d the sight. ’ 
Pope : Moral Euayt, Epistle iL. 253, 254. 

II Figuratively : 

1. Open ; not hidden or concealed ; fully 
exposed or developed. 

•• Now when broad day the world discovered has." 

Spenser .- F. Q., I. iii. 2L 

2. Large, wide, extensive. 

“Cunning, which bos always a broad mixture of 
falsehood." — Locke. 

3. Taken as a whole, not minutely examined 
iu detail ; general. 

“On the broad basis of acknowledged Interest." — 
Froude: Hitt. Eng. (1S58), vol. iv., p. 2o4. 

* 4. Bold, free. 

“Who can sfcjik broader than he that has no house 
to put his head in?" — Shakesp. : Ttmon, iii. 4. 

3. Broadly marked, plain, strong. 

”... his broad Scotch accent .” — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v iii. 

6. Coarse, obscene (said of language or 
actions). 

“ If open vice be what yon drive at, 

A name so broad we'll ae'er connive at” 
Dryden. 

*T Bread as long : Equal upon the whole. 

“ For it is as broad at long whether they rise to 
others, or bring others down to them."— x Estrange. 

B. As substantive ; 

1. Naut. : A term for a fresh-water (gen. 
reedy) lake, in contradistinction to rivers or 
narrow waters, especially the Norfolk broads. 

2. irood-fwrnin^ : A bent turning- tool, or 
one formed of a disk with sharpened edges 
secured to a stem. It is used for turning 
down the insides and bottoms of cylinders in 
the lathe. (Knight.) 

C. As adverb: In such a phrase as broad 
awake — thoroughly awake. 

" I have been broad awake two hours and more ” 
Shaketp. : Tit . And., ii. 2. 

% Obvious compounds are broad-backed, 
broad-breasted, broad-brimmed, broad-chested, 
broad - J routed , broad - headed , broud - horned, 
broad-shouldered, broad-sprread, broad-spread- 
ing, broad-tailed, broad-wheeled , broad-winged. 

broad-arrow, • brode arow, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A broad -headed arrow. 

“And ten brode arowis hilde he there." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

2. Technically: The mark cut on all English 
Government properly and stores. It was 
the cognisance of llenry, Viscount Sydney, 
Earl ol Romney, Master-general of the Ord- 
nance, 1693 — 1702, and was at first placed only 
on military stores. It ia also the mark used in 
the Ordnance Survey to denote points Irom 
which measurements have been made. [Ar- 
row, Broad. 

broad-axe, s. 

1. An axe with a broad 
edge, used in hewing r<»und 
logs into square timber. 

One edge is flat, the other 
bevelled. The handle is 
bent sideways to save the 
workman’s knuckles. 

• 2. A broad-edged mili- 
tary weapon, a battle-axe. 

“ He [the Gal logins, or Irish 
foot-soldier), being so armed in BROAD- AXE. 

& long shirt of maple down to 

the calfe of his leg. with a long br oa d-ttxe io bis hand.’ 
—Spenser: On Ireland. 

broad band, braid band, $. Corn 
laid out in the harvest held on the baod, but 
not bound. 

t 1. Lying ia broadband: Lying opened 
up to dry when wet with rain. 

2. To be laid in broad-band : 

(1) Lit. O/corn : To be laid open. [L] 

(2) Fig. : To be fully exposed. 

”... the very evill thoughts of the wicked shnl be 
spread out and laide in broad band before the face ol 
God "—Boyd: Last Battcll, p. 64:1. (Jamieson.) 

broad-based, a. Having a broad or firm 
base or foundation. (Lit. or Jig.) 

•' Broad-bated flights of marble stairs." 

Tennyson : RecoL of the Arabian .Vightt, 38. 

broad bean, s. A well-known legumin- 
ous plant, Faba vulgaris. 

broad-bill, s. 

Ornithology : 


1. A speclea of wild duck. Anas clypeatOm 
The ahovcller. 



BROAD-BILL (I). 

2. The Spoon-bill, Platolea leuccrodia. 

t broad-blown, a. Fully blown, full- 
blown. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

“ His face, as I gT&nt, in spite of spite. 

Has a broad-blown cornel mess, red and white. 

Tennyson: Matid, xiii. L 
“ With all his crimes broad-blown, as fresh as May.” 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, iii- 1 

broad-bottomed, a. Having a broad 
bottom. 

” . . . . in some of the level, broad-bottomed 
valleys.’’— Darwin : Voyage round the World (ed- 1870), 
ch. ix., p. 197. 

* broad-brim, broadbrim, s. 

1. A hat with a broad brim. 

”... half-huried under shawls aDd broadbrim*.”— 
Carlyle : Sartor Rcsartus, bk. i„ ch. ix. 

2, By metonnmy, a Quaker, from the broad- 
brimmed hats worn by them. 

. . this, added to the rest of his behaviour, in- 
spired honest Broadbrim with a conceit." — Fielding: 
Tom Jones, p. 832 

broad cast, broadcast (Eng.), braid- 
cast (Scotch), s., adv., & a. 

•A. As swbsfanfire; The act or process of 
scattering seeds by throwing them from tha 
hand as one advances over a field, in place of 
sowing them in drills or rows. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Lit. : So as to scatter seeds in all direc- 
tions. 

2. Fig. : Widely spread, scattered freely or 
indiscriminately. 

" For sowing broadcast the seeds of crime." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, ▼. 

C. As adjective: Cast in all directions, in 
place of being sowed in drills. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

If Broadcast sower. Agric. .* A machine for 
Bowing seeds broad-cast. 

broad-cloth, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A kind of fine woollen cloth, 
exceeding twenty-nine inches in width. 

B. Asadj. : Made of broad cloth. 

" Or else, he sure, your broad-cloth hreeehe? 

Will ne'er be smooth, oor hold their autelies." 

Swift. 

broad-gauge, *. The railroads of the 
United States hav e a standard gauge of 4 feet 
inches. Some other countries have a wider, 
some a narrower, standard gauge. The term 
Broad-gauge applies to roads of a greater width 
of rail thau the standard. The term “ narrow- 
gauge” is applied in the United States to roads 
of from 2 to feet in width, built to amt 
cerWiu special circumstances. [Gauge ] 

broad-glass, s. Glass in large sheets for 
cutting into panes. 

broad halfpenny, s. [Bord Half- 
penny.] (H7iarfon.) 

* broad-head, s. The bead of a broad- 

arrow. 

broad-leaf, S. A tree, Terminalia lati- 
Jolia, a native of Jamaica. The wood is used 
for staves, scantlings, and shingles. It is 
sometimes mistaken (or the alnioud-tree, from 
the similarity of the fruit. 

broad-leafed, a. [Broad-leaved.] 

broad-leaved, a. 

1. Lit.: Having broad leaves. 

“Narrow Mid broad- leaved Cyprus grass.”— Wood- 
ward : On Fotsilt. 

2. Fig. : Having a broad brim ; broad- 
brim nied. 

* broad-mouthed, a. 

1. I.it. : Having a broad mouth. 

2. rig. : Chattering, talking freely or 

coarsely. 
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** HjwJ adj broad-mvuthcd, sland'rotts villain wild It.” 
Southerns; Disappointment, L L 

broad-open, a. Wide-open. 

"To walk with eyes broad-open to your grave " 

_ Dry dm 

broad -pen 
n a n t , s . A 

swallow-tailed 
taper! n g flag at 
the mast-head of 
a man-of-war. It 
is the distinctive 
eign of a commo- 
dore. 

broad piece, 

s. An obsolete 
gold coin in use 
before the guinea. 

“ • ■ • • those who muttered that, wherever a broad- 
ly fere tfoitu ho saved or got, this hero was a mere 
Lncllo, a mere H.irjwgou." — Macaulay : Uitt, Ena., 
oh. xiv. 

broad-seal, s. The Great Seal. 

" Is not th Is to deny the k ing'a broad-teal t " 

.S7> rWon .♦ Miracles of A ntiehrist, p. 61. 
“Under whose (the chancellor's] hands pass all 
charters, commission#, and grauts of tlio king, cor- 
robomted or strengthened with tho broad-teal. — Jut 
SigiUi, p. S. 

broad-seal, v.t. 

1. Lit. : To seal with the Great SeaL 

2. Fig. : To seal, to assure. 

“Thy presence broad-teals our delights for pure.” 

B. Jonson: Cynthia's Revel*. 

broad-seed, s. The English name of 
Ulospermum, a genus of umbelliferous plants. 
The solitary species is from Barbary. 

broad-set, a. Thickly, strongly framed. 

broad-sheet, broadsheet, s. The 

same as Broao-sioe, 3 (q.v.). 

“• • . . and oral recitation anticipated the advent of 
the broadsheet and the book." — Skcat : Introd. to 
Chaucer (ed. Bell). 

broad-side, broadside, s. 

1. The side of a ship as contra-distinguished 
from its bow and stern. 

*’ The vessel northward veers 
TUI all Its broadside on Its |the whirlpool's] centre 
bears." falconer : Shipwreck, c. £, 296. 

2. A volley fired simultaneously from all 
the guns on one side of a ship of war. 

“The crash reverberates like the broadside of a man- 
of-war through the lonely chaunels.”— Darwin: Voyage 
round the World (e<L 1870), chap. Xl., p. 246. 

3. A publication consisting of one large 
printed sheet constituting but a single page 
or leaf. 

" Broadside* of prose and verse written In his praise 
were cried in every street.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

* broad-sighted, a. Haviaga wide view, 
t broad speaking, o. 

1. Speaking broadly or coarsely ; using 
coarse or obscene language. 

“The reeve and the miller are distinguished from 
each other, as much as the lady prioress and the broad - 
speaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath.”— Dryden. 

2. Speaking with a broad accent. 

* broad spoken, a. Broad-speaking; 
using coarse or obscene language. 

broad stone, broadstonc, s. 

Masonry : An ashlar. 

broad -sword, broadsword (Eng.), 
* bread sword (Scutch), s . 

L A sword with a broad blade. 



CHOADSWOBOS. 

“From his belt to hit etlrrup his broadsreord hangs 
down." Scoff : itokeby, v. Co. 

t 2. By inetonomy, those soldiers who were 
•irnii'd with broadswords. 

“The whole number of broadswords seems to lmvo 
been under three thousand."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng , 
ch. xlli. 

broad tool, s. 

M>isonry: A stone-mason’s chisel, which has 
an edge 3$ Inches wide. It is used for fluisli- 
dressiug. Tools used for the preliminary 
rougher work are the point or punch, tho rush- 
tool, and the boaster (q.v.). 

broad-way, s. A wide, open road or 
highway. 


broad wise, broadwise, adv. In the 
direction of the breadth, as eontra-distiu- 
guishcil from lengthwise, in the direction of 
the length. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

“ If one should with hi* hand thrust n piece of iron 
broadwise against the flat ceiling of Ins chamlier. 
Boyle. 

"Too much of him longwise, too little of him broad- 
wise, and too many sharp angles of him anglewnse." — 
Dickens : Our Mutual Friend, L 161. 

broad -en, v.i. £ l. [Broad, a,] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To become broader, to spread. 

"Low walks the ssn, and broadens by degree#. " 

Thomson : Seasons ; Summer. 

2. Fig. : To widen out, become more diffused 
or extended. 

“Mia principles b roadened and enlarged with time; 
*nd age, Instead of contracting, only served to mellow 
and ripen Ins nature."— S. Smiles : Self-Help, p. la 
" Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent" 

Tennyson : Works (Strahan, 1872), p. 261 

t B. Transitive : To render broader, 
broad -en mg, pr. par. £ o. [Broaden, v.i.] 

“ When, lo ) her own, that broadening from her feet 
And blackening, swallow'd all the laud." 

Tennyson : Guinevere. 

t broad'-ish, c. [Eng. broad, and suffix -tsft.] 
Somewhat broad. 

“ The under part of the tail 1# singulnrly variegated 
white and black, the black in long, broadish, streaks." 
— Russell : Ace. of Indian Serpents, p. 27. 

broad -ly, adv. [Eng. broad; dy.) 

1. Lit. : In a broad manner ; widely. 

" Great Alphseus floud. 

That broadly flows through Pylos Aelds." 

Chapman : Homer's Iliad , v. 

2. Fig. : Plainly, openly. 

“Custlne has spoken out more broadly,”— Burke : 
Pres. State. 

broad -ness, * brood nesse, (English), 
braid'-nesse (Scotch), s. [Eng. broad; 
•ness.] 

* 1. Literally : The quality of being broad ; 
breadth. 

" Thel atigedea vp on the hmodnesse of erthe." 

Wydiffc : Apac., xx. B. 

"... thre bredls In ftmidamc, . . ." — Inventories. 
A. 1562, p. 160. (Jamieson. ) 

2. Fig. : Coarseness ; or, specially, indelicacy 
of statement or allusion. 

“ I have used the cleanest metaphor I could And, to 
palliate the broadness of the meauing." Dryden. 

brd'ak-ic, s. [Brooked (2).] (Scotch.) 

1. A cow having her face variegated with 
white and black. 

2. A person with a dirty face. 

bro’ak-it, pa. par. [B rocked. J (Scotch.) 

bro ak-it-ness, s. [Scotch broakit ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being variegated 
with black or white spots. 

2. The state of having a dirty face. (Sooted.) 
brob, s. [Cf. Gael, brod = a probe, a poker,] 

Carp. ; A peculiar form of spike driven 
alongside a limber which makes a butt-joint 
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against another, to prevent the former from 
slipping. (Knight.) 

brob ding nag i an, brob dig-nSg' I- 

an, u. (From Jirobdi'nyutur, 1 he name id an im- 
aginary place in Swift s tiulh vers Trn vcU, a- here 
everything was of gigantic size.J Gigantic, 

“Even the equestrian statue of the Iron Duke has 
little liutimu sjas'k* of llgnrc* standing out black 
against the evening sky. under tho horses girth, like 
a Brobdignagian tleld-ii.nn.hul aiiioiic a crowd of 
cockney Lilliputians,"— Daily Telegraph, .May 30. 1SC4, 

* bro -bU-landC, pr. t *<r. or a. [Gamp. ItaL 
borhoglin re ; Sp. borholhtr ; Port, b irbulhar = 
to burble, bubble. J Weltering. [Bvum.ru] 

’* Many a liable liinmu* lave there swykcdv, 
Brobill nuie in Ms Mode.' 

MS. Line. A I. 17, f 115 (tfu/UuW/). 

* br6c (1), s. [A.S. broc (?).J A menace (?). 

“This was hire broc.” — lAtyamon, 21,029. (.S/ruf- 
irnitni. ) 


* broc (2), s. [Brook.] 

* broc (3), s. [Breach, 5.] A rupture, 
broc (4), s. [Brock.] A badger. 

broc skynne, s. A badger’s skin. 

. that weoton ahonte iu broc tkynnes 
skyanes of Kftet, . . ."— Wycliffe (Purvey): Beb. xL 87. 

bro cade, * bro-ca-do, s. [Sp. brocado .] 

1. A kind of silken stuff, variegated or em- 
bossed with gold or silver flowers or other 
ornaments. The manufacture of brocades was 
established at Lyons in 1757. 

“In this city \Ormns \ there Is very great trade for 
all sorts id e pices, drudges, silke. doth of alike, brocado, 
and divers other sortca of marchandise come out of 
Persia." — Hakluyt: Voyages, 11.216. 

”. . . all the Aueht Jewels and brocade worn by 
duchesses at the halls of James's aud VervultE*.” — 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. In India: A cloth of gold and silver. 

bre cade shell, s . A variegated species 
of t>h til. Conus geographicus. 

bro ca'-dcd, pa. par. £ a. [Brocade, s.] 

* 1. Brest in brocade, 
t 2. Worked in the style of brocade. 

“A brocaded jietlicoat waa stained.” — Johnson : 
Rambler, So, 157. 

* bro-ca'-do, s. [Brocade.] 

* broc' age, * brok age (age as i&), *. 

[Broke, v. Brokerage.] 

1. The management of any businesa by 
means of an agent 

“He wowetb hire hy meoe and by brocage. 

And swor he wolde ben hir owue page.' 7 

Chaucer: C. T., 3875. 

2. Agency for another. 

“ I entremet me of brocages: 

I make pees aud manages. 5 ' 

Chaucer : Rom. of Rose, 697L 
“So much os the quantity of money is lesseued. so 
much must the share of every one that has a right to 
this money he the less; whether he be landholder, for 
his goods, or labourer, for his hire, or merchant, for 
his brocage." — Locke. 

3. The gain got by acting as agent. 

" He made small choyce ; yet sure his honestle 
Got him small gaines. but shamelsa Aatterie, 

Apd flltliie brocage, and unseemly shifts." 

Spenser: Molh Hubb. Tale, 349 — 5L 

4. The price or bribe paid unlawfully foi 
any office or place of trust. 

“After some troubles In the time of King Richard 
II. it was eua' tcd. that uonc shall bee mode justice of 
the Peace, lor any gift, brocage, favour, or affection.'*— 
Lambarde : Eirenarchn. cb. vL 

* broc ale, * brok'-a-ly, s. [Break, v.] 

Brokeirtragnicuta, broken meat. 

" Brocnlc, or lewynge of mete {6rctoriy of mete, F.] 
Fragmentum, Comm ' — Prompt. Pare. 

broc'-ard, s. [Perhaps from Brocardica, 
Iirocardicorum opus, a collection of ecclesias- 
tical canons hy Burkhard, Bishop of WV mis. 
who was called by the Italians and French 
Brocard. ( Heyse ).J A priuciple or maxim ; a 
canon. 

“The scholastic brocard, which has been adopted as 
the tenth couuter-projiosItSou, is the fundamental 
article in the creed of that school of philosophers wbo 
are called * the sensualists. "'—Ferrier : Metaph, , p. 26L 

* broc'-a^tol, broc-a-tcl -16, s. [Sp. broca- 
tel; Ft. broca telle ; ltal. brocatello .] 

1. A kind of coarse brocade, generally made 
Of cotton and silk, or sometimes of cotton only, 
and used for tapestry, linings of carriages, &c. 

"The Vlce-Chnucellor's chair and desk. . . . 
covered with broealeU* (a kind of brocade) and cloth 
of gold."— Evel yn ; Memoirs, li. 43. 

2. A kind of clouded marble, called also 
Sienna marble. The full name is Broeatello 
de Sienna It is yellow- veined or clouded 
with bluish red, sometimes with a tinge of 
purple. 

broc-ccl lo, s, [From Fr. brocatelle.] 

Fabrics: A light, thin, silky stuff, used for 
lining vestments. ( Ogilvie .) 

broc -co-ll, s. [ltal. 6ro«*o/i = sprouts ; pi. of 
broccolo = a sprout.] A culinary herb, the 
Brassica o leracca ; a variety of the common 
Cabbage, var. botrytis . 

“ Rrocctdi—Brassicn cymnsx . — The flratslca Pompe- 
iana, nut Cvf>ri i, was a cauliflower or broccoli, accord- 
ing to IlodonoMU, | 1 . 552 : 'The third *.«.<» of white 
eolewuxte# 1* very slningr, ami Is named Flowne or 
<.'ypr«s.-ic Colewurtcs It hath crayishe leaues at tho 
loginning lyke to tho White Uolvw intes, and aftei^ 
warile In the middle nf the Millie feauea, in Ihcsteialo 
of ye thlcke caldviged, or h>ft*d Unins, It puttctji forth 
many tmtal white stem me*, grosze and gentle, with 
many slnut hrancheii giowlug f- r the in -st part al of 
one height, thlcke set and fust throng toclther Theao 
little •tennuos 10 givwlng togilher, are named tbo 


boll, b<S^; p6Tlt, J 6 ^V 1 ; cat, 90II, cborus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, oxlst. ph = L 
-cian, -tlan - shan. -tlon,, -sion = shun; (Ion. -$lon - zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -^lo, A:c. = b?L, upL 
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brochan— brod yn 


flower of these Colewurtes.* There are white, green, 
ali i purple broccoli ; of the former. the varieties are 
numerous, aud every year brings forth a uew one. The 
leaves of broccoli are of a deeper green, and the heads 
oi a less pure while, than those of cauliflowers. *'— 
Delamer : The Kitchen Oa rden, p. 63. 

broch-an (1), * brachan, s. [Gael.& Ir. bro- 
chan ; Wei . ftnrcAuM.] Thick gruel, porridge. 
It differs from crowdie in being boiled. 
[CaowniE.] 

“When the cough affects them they drink b roch an 
plentifully, whuli is oatmeal and water Wiled toge- 
ther. to which they soinountes add butter.*’— Martin : 
ll ol Jilen, p. 12. 

broch-an (2). s. [Etymology doubtful.] An 
article of Highland equipment (?). 

“• • ■ basket hilts, Andm-Fermrxs, leather targets, 
brogues 6rucA«>i, and sporrans?" —Scott : Hob Hoy, 
cb. xxiii. 

bro -chan tite, s. [From Brocbant de Yil- 
hevs, a French mineralogist.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic transparent or 
translucent mineral, with its hardness, 3-5 — t, 
its sp. gr.,3"7S — 3 *00, its lustre vitreous, pearly, 
on une cleavage face. Compos. : Sulphuric 
acid, 15*8 -19-71 ; oxide of copper, ti2 0*d<>- 
09 i ; oxide of zinc, 0— S*1S1 ; oxide of lead, 
1*03— 1 05. It is found in Cumberland, Corn- 
wall, Iceland, the Ural Mountains, Australia, 
and Arizona, it can be produced artificially. 
Dana makes two varieties— (1) Ordinary Bro- 
ehantite, (2) Warringtonite, with which 
brunguai tine may be classilied. (Dana.) 


“ Thei wen ten aboute in broksky tines p>nodfcjt*vnn<ti 
/’■l and in skylines of geet, uedy, augwyhaebid. tur- 
uientid.'— Wycltffe : Hebrews xi- 37. 

* brock (2), * brok, s. [From Ger. brocket 
a fragment.] A fragment of any kind, speci- 
ally of meat. (Scotch.) 

“The kaill are sodden, 

And als the tavrrok is fast ami loddln. 

W heu ye half done, tak hame the brok .“ 

titinna'yne Poems, p. 160 , st. 10. 
“I neither got stock nor brock < i.e. ueitber mouey 
nor meat)."— Ae//y : Scotch Proverbs. 

* brock (3), s. [BnucH.] 

* brock -cd, ’brock -it, a. [Brock (1).] 
Variegated, spotted. 

and I wad wum ye. If Oowans. the brorkil 
cow, has aquey, that she suld suck ber lill of milk." 
— Scott : Heart of Multidh., ch. xxxix. 

* brock-el-hempe, $. [From Eng. brock , 
and Jump.] The same as Brooklime (q.v.). 

Brock-cn-hurst, s. & a. [Named from 
Broekenhurst, a Hampshire parish lour and 
a half miles NN.W. of Lymiogton.] 

Broekenhurst scries, s. 

Geol. : A term applied by Professor Judd to 
what was called by the Geological Survey 
Middle Headon. Messrs. II. Keeping, E. B. 
Towney, and others differ from Professor 
Judd's views. (Abstract Proceed. GeoL Society , 
London, No. 393, pp. 14-17.) 


' hro 5 be, s. [Broach, $. Brooch. ] A spit 

'* • - . carry that ower to Mr*. Stna'trash. and bid her 
fill my mill wi* noshing, and I’ll turn tne broche for 
ye iu Uie meantime ; and she will gie ye a gingerbread 
en;ip for yuiir poms." — Scott: Bride Jf Lunnnermoor, 
cb. xn. 


bro-pb^, a. [Fr. brochi, pa. par. of brocher = 
to embroider.] Embroidered, embossed. 

. . blak velvet brochc with gold,** — Inventories, 
A. 1561, p. 147. [Jamieson ) 

brochc-goods, s. pi. 

Fabric : Goods embroidered or embossed. 


brephe, v.f. [Broach, v.] 

1, To pierce, spur. 

“Then he brocheJ. li La hlonke. opon the bent bare." 

f’lruine and itawninc. 


And hastclicbe ys swerd adrow ; and aye til him a go*. 
To hall t-brocheU Roland thorw ; a caste llio his porixo.’ 
Sir Ferumbras, S 369 . 


2. To stitch. (Scotch.) 


* broched, pa. par. <fc a. [Broached ] 

brochette', s. [Fr. brochette = a skewer.] 

In Cookery ; A skewer on which to stick 
meat. 

* broish -mg, * broch -yng, pr. par., a., & 

$. [Broaching.] 

brocht (ch guttural), s. [Perhaps from break, 
v.. or cf. Wei. broch = . . . froth, foam.] The 
act of vomiting. 

" Ben ower the bar he gave a brocht. 

And Laid among tbeui sic a locket, 

With eructnci> cor tacum.'* 
teg, tip. St. Andreis, Poems I6?ft Cent., p. 513. 

brocht (ch guttural), pret. & pa. par. 
[Brocght.] (Scotch.) 

broch ure, s. [Fr. brochure — a pamphlet ; 
brocher = to sew, stitch. ] A small pamphlet, 
consisting of a few leaves of paper stitched 
together. 


*brdck'-ct, * brock -it, * brok -it, s. [O. 

Fr. brocarh] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A red deer, two years old, 
according to some, but according to others, a 
stag three years old. 

" Heirdis of hertis throw the thyck vrod schaw. 

Buytb the broktitis, aud with brude bumist tyndis." 

Dong. : Virgil, Prol. to bk. xiL 

2. Zool. : Major Hamilton Smith called the 
Subulonine group of his large genus Cervns 
Brockets, instancing the Pita Brocket (Cervns 
rufus), the Apara Brocket (C. simplicicornis), 
and the Bira Brocket (C. nemorii'agus), all 
from BraziL 

* brock'-ish, a. [Eng. brock (1) (q.v.) ; -ish.] 
Like a badger; beastly, brutal. 

" Brockish boor »."—Uate, 

brock'-it, a. [Brocked,] 


* brockle, * brokele (Eng.), brocklie 
(Scotch), a. [Brittle, a.) 

“Of brokete keude .'* — Shore ham, p. $. 


* bro'-cour, s. [Broker.] 

" His brocourt that reniie aboute.™ 

, w _ Ootcer, U 

t brod, v.t. [Prod, v.] 

L Lit. : To prick, spur. 

“And passand by the ulewis, for godwandts 
Brcnldit the oxin with eperis in our liaudis.” 
Doag. : Vtrgtl, 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To pierce. 

" His words they brod it like a wumll, 
Fme ear to ear." 

Fergnuon ; Poemt, ii 


2. To incite, to stimulate. (Used of the 
mind.) 

“ Hundreth versiaof Virgil, qubilkisbe mnrkis 
A gains Komauis, to vertew thanie to brod." 

Doug. : Virgil , 153. 22. 


* brod (1), * brode (1), $. [Brad. ] 

" Brode bedlese nayle. Cla vut actphalut."— Prompt. 
Parv. 


brock, * brok, v.t. [From break, v. or s. (?).] 
To cut, crumble, or fritter anything into small 
shreds or fragments. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

brock (1), * brockc, ’ brok, ’ brokk, s. 

[A. 8. iiroc; Wei. 6roch ; Gael, broc = a badger. 
Probably, as suggested by Wedgwood, from 
Gaul, breae, Wei. brech = spotted, variegated. 
Com**sr Dan. broc = a badger, broget — varie- 
gated. ] 

1. A badger. 

** Brok. best K. brockc. Tonis, Castor."— Prompt . Parv. 
M Borvs aad brocket that breketb adown tuyne heggea.** 
Lang!a>ul P. Plotenian, Vi. si. 
••TIj# thummart, wil-cat. *u-ocit‘ l and tod.** 

burnt : The Ttca Herds. 

2. A brocket. [BnocKET.J 

* brock-brcasted. ‘ brok-brestede, 

a. Rating a breast spotted or variegated like 

• badger. 

** Br-’k-bresfcde as a brawne, with hrastils fulle 
tArga M.rte Arfhnre. 1,<»95 

* brock - skin, brock - skynne, 

* brokskynne, s. A badger-skin. 


* brod (2), s. [Prod, $.] 

L Literally: 

1. A goad, a spur. 

“Fling at the 6r<xf was ne’er a good ox."— Kelly • 
Seo.'eA Proverbs. 

2. A stroke with a goad, spur, or aay other 
sharp-pointed instrument. (Scotch.) 

"Ane ox that reputignis the brod of his hird he 
get t is doubil broddis.' —Compl. of Scot L. p. Cl 

II. Fig. : An incitement, an instigation. 

“ Bndellis hlr sprete. and os him lest con^trenis. 
From byr hart bis feira brent withdmwyug. * 

Doug. : Virg.l, 166, 22. 

* brod (3), * hrodc (2), s. [Brood.] 

brod-hen, s. [Brood-hen.] 
brod-sow, brod sow, s. [Brood-sow.] 

* brod (1), * brodde, s. [Board, s .] 

1. A hoard. 

“. . . be copyU and afflxt vy-oun one brod, . . 

Jets fa. 17.. lo.>3 (ed. lbll). p. 1T4. 

2. An escutcheon on which arms are bla- 
zoned. 


other abuses in hinging of penails and brod*. 
affixing of honours aud anus, hath crept iu.**— Jett Js*. 
1W3, p. n L 

3. The vessel for receiving alms in churches, 
most probably from its being formerly a cir- 
cular board, hollowed out so as to resemble 
a plate. (Jamieson.) 

brod-den, v.i. [From brod, s. = brood, s 
(q.v.).l To sprout. (Ormulum, 10,7ti9.) (Strata 
uuxnn.) 

brod -dit, pa. par. & a. [Bp.od (1 ), v.] (Scotch.) 
Ms adject ive : Sharp-pointed . 

broddit aitis, s. pi. Bearded oats (?). 
[Buod.] 

“. . . Ixvl. bol|« of cl cn t broddit ait is, . . ."—Act. 
Audit., A. 1476, p. CU 

broddit staff, s. A staff with a sharp 
point at the extremity. (Gl. Sibb.) Also 
called a pike-staf. (Scotch.) The same as 
Broggit-staff (q.v.). 

* brode, a. A: adv. [Broad.] 

A- As auljective : Broad. 

" The 6rod«ryvcr aom tywie wexeth dreye." 

Chaucer ; The Knight ct Tale, 3026-7. 
B, -4s col verb : 

1, Broadly, plainly. 

**. . . but now brode sheweth theeironr. . . 
Chaucer: B mihiat (ed. MorrisJ. p. 4 y. line 1,296. 

2. Broadly, wide awake. 

“ For tboo ih ye tooke neuer so brcnle, and stare." 
Chaitccr: C. 1\ ; The Clutn. Vem. Title icd. bke<it|, 1.420 

* brode (1), s. & a. [Corrupted from bord 
(q.v.).j 

brode - halftienny, s. [Bord- half- 
penny.] (Wharton.) 

* brode, v.t. [From O. Eng. brode = broad, a 
(q.v.).] To publish abroad. 

" Too bidden them battle, and brodes in haste 
For to bu.be hym ks lorde. . . .** 

Alisaunder (e«L Skeat), 122-3. 

** brode (2). s. [Brood.] 

** Brode of byrdya, Putlifteacio.'— Prompt. Par v. 

* brod'-e-km, s. [Fr. brodequin; Sp. borcegin ; 
O. Dut. brosekin ; dimiu. of broos = a buskin ; 
Lat. byrsa = leather.] A buskin or half- boot. 

"... instead of shoes and stockings, a pair of hus- 
kina or brodctdiuf—Fchard .- Hist. « J Eng , ii. 636. 

* bro'-del, s. [Brothel.] 

" brode-quin, s. [The same as brodekin. ] 

* bro-dcr, v.t. [Bhoider ] 

* brod-er-ed (Eng.), * brod-er-rit (0. 

Scotch), pa. par. k a. [Broidered.J 

"With bro’lercd worker "—fhble \ 1551). Judge* v. SO. 
“Item, kiio gown of craraoey gating, brodtmt on the 
self with tbmdis of gold. . . .*’— inventories, A. 1642. 
p. SO. 

* brod'-er-ie§, s. pi. [Fr. broderie = em- 
broidery, embellishment.] 

Music: Ornaments wherewith to cover a 
simple melody. 

bro-di-£9 -a, s. [Named after James Brodie, 
Esq., a Scottish botanist.] 

1. A genus of Iridaceas or Iritis. Brodicea 
excoides is an ornamental Chilian plant. 

2. A genus of Liliaceae or Lilyworts, appa- 
rently belonging to the section Hemeiocalli- 
tle;e. The species are curious little plants 
with blue flowers, from Georgia and Chili. 

* brod -i-en, v.t. [Braid, v.] 

•brod in stare, * brod-in-ster, s. 

[From O. Eug. brodien = to braid, to em- 
broider, and fern. sutf. -sfi r.] Anemluoiderer. 

“Certaue werklui_<s f;r ntic brod inspire, "—Coll. In' 
ventones, A. 1576. ;! i-i 

**It«nj. ten single bumk.-tt.s quhilkis servit the 
beddis of the ? ro>lins‘er*, quha wrocht upoun the great 
pece of broderie."— Ibid., p. Kd. 

* bro-dlr, s. [Brother.] (Scotch.) 

brodir-dochter, s. [Buotrer-daugh- 

Trm.] (Scotch) 

* brod'-mell, brod. male, s. [From A.S. 
brod = brood, and ( ». Ger. mael = a consort, an 
associate (?).] Brood (?). 

** Ane grete sow fero'lt of prises thretty hede, 

Liggmg on the gruuud milk quhite, al quldte brvd 
mule. 

About hir p3ppia soukond.** Doug. : Firpff, Cl, 16 

* bro dyn, r. [Brood.] 


ts-te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


brodynge— broken 
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" Brody n. an byrdys (and fowle#, P.). Fuvco, fetifico, 
C. t\ in ulcyon."—l’rompt. Pure. 

* bro-dynge, s. [Brooding.] 

•• llrodyn a« of byrdya facta, Catb. {Jocacio, P)." 
promjd. Purv. 

* bro dyr, * bro dyre, 5. [Brother.] 

broc, 5 . [Bnoo, Bkee, Brew, 5.] (Scotch.) 

Blutll, soup. 

••The an Id runt, 

Wl 1 boiling brae, J«»l n l louchman brunt." 

Tuylur : Scotch Poems, p. 28. 

t brog, *. [A variant of brod r= yrod.] A 
pointed steel instrument used by joinfrrs to 
make holes m wood for nails, a brad -awl. 

“The young preacher, who wa* present In Mr. 
Rhim» pew. was prayed for us ft promising labourer 
In the vineyard, but. withal as much In need of a 
thorough hand ling in regard to style ami maimer, the 
modus operand! In reference to which being nnggeeted 
in the following petition, deli* oral with great fervour : 
— ' Hut oh I pic use tak a fcroyaud prod him weei, and 
let the wind out o' him.' A'timwj/ .* /iecollections, 
tier. il., p. 69. 

t brog, v.f. k i. [Broo, $.] 

1. Trans . .* To pierce, stab, prod. 

•• 'And to see poor Grizry and Grumble/ aald bis 
wife, ' turning back their necks to the byre, and rout- 
ing while the stony-hearted villains were bragging 
them on wl‘ tholr lances.' “—Scott : Monastery, cli. ili. 

2. Intrans. : To browse about. (Yorkshire.) 

brog’-an^, s. [BnocuE.] A kind of strong, 
coarse shoe ; a brogue. 

t brogged (Eng.), brog'-git (Scotch), pa. 
par. k a. [Broo, v.f.J 

broggit-staff, s. [Broddit-staff.] 

* brog'-gcr, s. [Bodoer.] A dealer in com. 

brog'-guig, pr. par., a., & s. (Scotch.) [Broo, 
v. k s.) 

A. i B, As pr. par. <f partic. adj . : (Seo the 
verb.) 

‘•IVye think 1 wm born to sit here bragging an 
elsldu through l*end-leathcr Scoff : Heart of Mul- 
{'i' Atari, Cli. U. 

C. As subst. : The act of pricking with a 
sharp* pointed instrument. 

brog’-gle, v.t [A frequentative formation 
from brog (q.v.).] To sniggle or fish for cels. 
(North.) 

brogue (1), * brog, s. [Ir. & Gael. brog = a 
shoe.] 

1. A coarse, rough shoe. In the Lowlauda, 
a shoe of half-dressed leather. 

" ) thought ho slept ; and put 
ily clouted brogues from ollf luy feet." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, It. J. 


f broid-ered, pa. par. k a. [Broider.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Covered with embroidery, embroidered. 

•\ . . another stripped me uf my rags. sml itave me 

this broitlrrnt coat winch } ou see." — Banyan: The 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt L 

2. Worked ia embroidery or needle-work. 

" In hoaon hlack, mid JcrViue blue. 

With falcons brouierd on each breast. ’* 

Scott : Marmion, l. 8. 

t II. Fig . : Adorned with floe figures of 
speech. 

" Had she but lead Euplmes, and forpotten th.it 
accuiMod mil) and thtehug-liill, it is my thought that 
her converse would be OVuidercl with as many mid iu* 
choice pearls ol compliment, as that of the must rhe- 
torical lady in the court of Feliciana." — Scoff : Mon- 
astery, ch. xxlx. 


* broid’-cr-cr, s. [Broider. v.] One who 
embroiders or works in embroidery. 

"There mote he likewise see a ribtmld train 
Of dancers, brmderrrs, slaves of luxury." 

ICmI ; On the abuse of Travelling. 

* broid-er-ess, s. [See defi] The feminine 
form of bruiderer (q.v.). (Hood : Midsummer 
Fairies , xxxv.) 


" broid -cr-jr, s. [Eng. broider ; -y ; Fr. bro- 
dcrie. ] 

1. Lit. : Embroidery, ornamental needle- 
work. 

" Her mantle rich, whose borders, round, 

A deep uud fretted broidery bound." 

Scoff : Marmion, vL 8. 

2. Fig. : Any ornamental covering resem- 
bliag embroidery. 

•• Rare broLfry of the purple clover." 

Tennyson : A Di rge . 8. 

broil (1), * breull, s. [O. Fr. broviUer = to 
jumble, trouble, disorder, confouud, mar, by 
mingling together, Ac. (Cotgrave.) Sometimes 
said to be of Celtic origin, though the con- 
nection is not clear.] A tumult, disturbance, 
contention. 


*• Bay to the king thy knowledge of tbe broil. 
As thou didst leave it.“ 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, L 2. 

broil (2), s. [Broil, v .] 

1, Broiled meat 


2. Heated condition ; extreme heat. (Lit. 
k Fig-) 


broil, * broillc, *broyl yn, * bro-ly-yn, 

v.t. k i. [M. Eng. broilen, cog. with O. Fr. 
bruiUer = to boil to must ; prob. a fiequent, 
from O. Fr. brnir = to roast.) 

A. Transitive: 

i. Lit. : To grill, to cook by roasting over 
hot coals, or on a gridiron. 


" A penwmt would kill a cow merely In order to get 
n pair of brogues."— Macaulay ■ Mist. Png., ch. xii. 

2. A provincial nccent : such a manner of 
pronunciation as would be used by the wearers 
of brogues. 

"The lrlBl) brogue. then the most hateful of all 
sounds to English cars.*'— J/ucautay : Hist. Eng., ch. x 

broguo-maltcr, s. Oue who makes 
brogues. 


brogue (2), 8 . [Etyin. doubtful ] Scotch for 
a 1mm ; a trick. 


•• Then you. ye anlri siiec-draw lng dog 1 
Ye • nine to l nnullao incog. 

Au‘ pluyod oil man a cursed brogue." 

Bums Address to the DeiL 


t brogne, v.t [Brooue (1), 2.] To utter iu a 
brogue. 

M There Paddy broguetl * Rjr Jasu* !** 

Byron: The Vision uf Judgment, 69. 

* broid, ’ browd, r.f, [llnAin, Broider.] 
To plait the hair. 


* broid' od. * brow did, pa. par. k a. [In 
older editions of the Bible for broitlered (q.v.). | 
To braid. Trench says that this word was 
never used for plaiting the hair till our trans- 
lators introdm ed it into tho authorised ver- 
sion of the Bitdc, 1 Tim. ii. 0. (English Fast 
and i’menf, p. 128, note.) 

** Hire yolwe beer wiu brotedid In a froMe “ 

Chaucer: C. T., 1.061. 

“ Nut M’lfh ferolrfed linlre, or gold, or ponrlcn, or 
contly aray.*— 1 rim. 11. 9. 

■ broid cr, • brod cr, r.f. [Fr. trader ; Sp. 
& l’ort. bvrdar = to embroider, literally to 
work oil tin* edge, to hem; Fr. fcord = the 
edge.] [Enuhoider.I 

1. Lit. : To embroider, ornament with 

needle-work. 

2. Fig. : To cover ns though with embroidery. 

"Under fm>l tin* \ lolct, 

Crocu* and hyacinth. »llb ri«h inlay 

liroiUer'd the giouud." Milton . J ‘u rad ue Lost, hk. lv. 


" Brolyyn', or broylyn". Ustulo, ustillo, torreo, 
Cath."~ Prompt. Parc. 

*> Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil." 

Dryden. 

2. Fig. : To heat greatly, to affect strougly 
with heat. (Said especially of the sun, and 
used almost exclusively in the pr. part.) 
[Broiling, pr. par.) 

B. Intransitive : 


]. Lit. : To perform the operation described 
under A. 1. 

“He cowde roste, sethe, broille, and frle." 

Chaucer : C. T., 3S6-8. 

2. Figuratively : 

(l) To be iu the heat, to be subjected to heat. 


" Where have you Ixvii broiling t — 
— .Among the crowd i the abbey.” 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//.. lv. L 


* (2) To be heated with passion or envy. 

•* So that her female friends, w itli envy broiling .* 
Byron : Beppo, v. 69. 


broiled, # broyl yd,7>a. par. & a. [Broil, v.] 
Cooked over hot c uals. 

“ Broylyd inetr, or ro*tyd only on tlio colya frUum, 
/rixatura."—l*rompt. Puru, 


broil cr, ^ [Eng. broil; -8r.] 

1. Literally: 

1. One who broils, or cooks meat by broil- 
iog. 

2. That on which food is cooked over hot 
eoals ; a gridiron. 

* II. Figuratively : One who raises broils, or 
quarrels. [Broil. j>.) 

•• Whiit doth ho hut turn hroiln- iinri l>onti fcu. make 
new libel* ogjiinst the chuich. iLC."— Hammond : Serin., 
p 544. 

broil' -ing, * broly yngc, * broyl-inge, 

pr. par., a., k s. | Broil, i’.] 

A. present jnirtiriplc : lti senses corrc- 
8 pon ding to those of the verb. 


B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Cooking over hot coals, or on a grid- 
iron. 

2. Fig. : Heating excessively. 

" At dry as three months of a broiling tun could 
make them." — Sherard Osborn i : Quedah, ch. xviil 

C. As substantive : The act or process ot 
cooking over hot coals, or on a gridiron. 

" Brolyynge, or broylinge, K. Cstulacio."— Promise. 
Parv. 

broil -lcr-i©, f. [Fr. l>roNi/ieri< = confusion.] 
[Brulyie.] A state uf contention. 

. . . have cost themselves, their country, and all 
Into confused 6roR/erie, . . ."—Hume: Hist. Douglas , 

p. !»2. 

*brolt(l), 8. [A.S. broc; 0. Icel. brokkr.) 

1. Lit. : A poor inferior kind of horse, 

"This carter, smoot and cry do *a he wer wood. 

‘ Hayt 1 brok, hayt ! etut. " 

Chaucer: C. T.. 7.1M. 

2. Fig. : An old sword or dagger, (.-ts/t.) 

* brok (2), s. [Brock.] A badger. 

* brok (3), s. [A.S. brocc ; Icel. broke. From 
Eng. brook, v. = to use, to enjoy.] Use. 

* brok (]), s. [Brook, s.] 

brok (5). s. k v. [Brock, a. k v.] A frag- 
ment. (£c otch.) 

* brok -age (age as lg), s. [Brocaoe.] 

41 bro'-kar, s. [Broker.] (0. Scotch.) 

* brok-dol, a. [A variant of brokel = brittle.] 

" Brokdol, or frees (hrokyl or fret, H. hruklll orfeere, 
1’.) Prugil is. " — Prompt. Parv. 

* broke, s. [Brook, $.] 

“ broke, v.i. [Etyra. doubtful. Perhaps from 
O.S. />re7tA:c?i ; A.S. brucan = to have the use 
of a thing. Compare Dan. brug = use, custom, 
irarie, business. (Sueai.j 

1. To act as agent or middle-man for others ; 
to act as broker. 

" ITitliee, what art thou? or whom dost thou serve 
or broke fur?"— Brume : City II it, 11. 2. 

2. To act as a procurer, or go-between ; to 

P’ n, F- " He does ludeed. 

And broket with all that can. in eucb a suit. 
Corrupt the tender honour of a uinid." 

Bhukt-sp.: AU's n ell, lit. 8. 

3. To do business through an agent. 

brok -en, * broke, pa. par. <f a. [Break, v.l 
A. Ordinary Laiiyuage : 

I. Literally : Parted into two or more pieces 
or fragments. 

" ’Twas neither broken wing ncr limb." 

Burns : Epistle to J. Jlunkine. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of material things : 

(1) Of land : 

(«) Opened tip with the plough. 

(b) Disconnected. 

"On the two preat continent* In the northern heml- 
BOliere /but not iu the broken loud of Europe between 
them), we have the sune ol iHirp^tu-rily froxvu under- 
will 111 a low latitude."— £>artirin ; Voyage A'oun'i tbs 
World {ed 1670), vh. xi., p. 249. 

(c) Rough, intei-sected. with hills and small 
valleys. 

(2) Of animals : Weakeued, enfeeided. 

" More e»peclnlly amongat and falRng group* 

ol organic ueiiitfn-"— Darwin : Origin of Species (ed 
JP59) ch. xiv„ p. 460. 

(3) Of food. drc. : Meat that has been cut 
up ; fragments uf meat. Also applied to frag- 
ments of food of any kind, not necessarily 
meat. 

'■ And they did all cat. and were filled : and they 
took up of tlia fcrxUeji meat that wu loftoevuu ba«keU 
full.'*— Mutt. xv. 87. 

*; Similai ly remnants of beer were formerly 
called brokcn-bccr. 

2. Of immaterial things : 

(1) Crushed in spirit. 

(a) Of persons .* 

. reduced 111 number* and 6ro*cn in *pirtl *— 
MnC’iutuy : Hist. Eng ch. xiv. 

(Ii) Of the heart, rfr. .* 

"A broken and a contrite heart."— riahns 1L 17.* 

(2) U tim'd disjointed ly, ejaculated, uttered 
in n broken voice. 

“ ftrokm prayem to f Jud. that Ho would Judge iilm 
ami thi* fauaa"— Carlyle : Heroes, LccL vl. 

3. Of promises, laws, <fc. * Violated, unfnl- 
filled, unobserved. 


boil, b 6 ^: poUt, Jtfwl; cat, 9 CII, chorus, chin, benph; go, gcra; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, txist, mg. 
-clan, -tian = slix^n* -t.ion, -sion = shun; -tion, slon =zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious =: bUus. -gie, -klo, ,1C - — C?l. kpl. 
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brokenly— brombenzene 


* God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ! * 

Shakesp. : Rich, ,/., iv. L 

4. Of weather : Rough, unsettled. 

"The weather proved broken and rainy." — Scott : 
Antu/tuirg. ch. xxxvii. 

5. Of health: Weakened, failing. [Broken- 
down] 

B. Technically: 

1. Comm. : Bankrupt. (Colloquial.) 

. . and whether Lin tot be not yet&rote?" — Pope: 
Letter to Jcrvat (1714). 

" Unt he Is abroad ; the place is to be Bold. 

John. Oh, lias. He was nut 6ro*en." 

Tennyson : Walking to the Mail. 

2 . Music : 

(1) Of a cadence : Interrupted. 

(2) Of chords : Arpeggio. 

(3) Of time : Unobserved, unkept 

** Ha. ha ! keep time : how sour sweet music is. 

When time is broke, and no proportion kept ! " 
Shakesp. : Rich. 11., v. 5. 

(4) Arranged for several instruments. 

"And so, likewise, in that music which we call 

&ri>J.-e>i-TOMric or consort-music, some consorts of in- 
struments are sweeter than othe «, a thing not suffi- 
ciently yet observed " — Oacon : it orks (ed. 1765), vol. l 

(5) Played on harps, gui .ars, or lutes, be- 
cause the sounds of these instruments eanaot 
be sustained at will. ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

3. Painting. Of colours : Those produced 
by the mixture of different pigments. 

4. Arith. Of a number: A fraction. 

5. Dioptrics: The line into which an incident 
ray is “ broken ” or refracted io crossiog the 
second medium. 

6. Naut. Of water: The contention of 
currents in a narrow channel. Also, the 
waves breaking on or near shallows, choppy 
water. 

7. Mil. : Cashiered. (Colloquial.) 

8. Bot. Of a whorl : Not on the same plane, 
but constituting part of ao exceedingly abort 
spiral. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

9. Comp. Grammar. : Not distinct in sound 
or value. 

"... exhibit the greatest proclivity towards the 
nse of these broken vowels." — Benmet: Comp. Gram. 
Aryan Lang, of India, voL i. (1872), ch. ii., p. 141. 

10. Of language: Not fluent, ungrammatical. 

"Break thy mind to me In broken English.” 

Shakesp. : henry V., v. 2. 

broken-baeked, * broke bakkyde, 
* broke-bak, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a broken back, 
crippled. (Lit. dt fig.) 

" Broke bakkyde. Gibbasus.” — Prompt. Pare. 

"God save you alle, lordyuges, that now here be 1 

But brokc-bak scherreve, evel mot thou the ! " 

Chaucer: C. T., 713-14. 

"A few even sprawl-out helplessly on all sides, quite 
broken-backed and dismembered. '—Carlyle : Sartor 
Resartus, bk. L, ch. iv. 

2. Naut. : The state of a ship so loosened 
in her frame by age, weakness, or some great 
strain from grounding amidships, as to droop 
at each end, causing the lines of her sheer to 
be interrupted, and termed hogged. (Smyth.) 

* broken-bellied, a. 

1. Lit. : Ruptured. 

2. Fig. : Deformed, corrupted. 

" Such is our broken-bellied age. that this astutia Is 
turned into versutin ; and we term those most astute 
which are most versUte." — Sir M. Sandy s : Essays, 
p. 168. 

broken down, a. Which has failed or 
become useless from breaking down, either 
literally or from disease or other cause. 

” I left Osbaldistone Hall on the hack of a 6ra*c«- 
down hunter, with teu guineas In my purse. ” -Scott : 
Rob Roy, ch. it 

broken-footed, a. Having deformed or 
crippled feet. 

’* Or a man that Is broken-footed or broken-handed.” 
— Lev. xxL 19. 

broken-handed, a. Crippled in the 
hand, (beo quotation uader broken- footed.) 

broken hearted, a. Having the spirits 
broken or crushed throngh grief or anxiety. 
[Broken, A., II. 2(l)(b)/J 

" He hath sent me to bind up the broken-hearted."— 
Isa. Ixi. l. 

broken-legged, * broke legged, a. 

Having tlie leg or legs broken or crippled. 

" If he be hlynd or broke legged.’ 

Langland : Piers Plowman. 4,088. 

t broken-man, s. An outlaw, bankrupt. 

" . . . . Itelted the broadsword to bis side, took to 
the hrae-side. and became a broken- man.’ — Scott : Rob 
Roy. ch. xxvL 


broken- spaee, s. & o. 

H Broken-space saw : A floe hand-saw. 

broken-spirited, a. Having the spirits 
crushed by fear or trouble ; broke o-hearted. 

" Humbled and broken-sptrited, yet glad that they 
had come off bo well, they stole forth through the 
crowd of Btern fanatics.''— Macaulay: hist. Eng., ch. 
xiii. 

broken-stowage, s. 

Naut. : The space in a ship not filled by her 
cargo. (Wharton.) 

broken-twill, s. 

Fabrics : A variety of twill or textile fabrics. 

broken-winded, a. [Brokenwinded.] 

t brok-en-ly, adv. [Eng. broken ; -ly.] 

1. Not continuously, interruptedly. 

"Sir Richard Hopkins hath done somewhat of thia 
kind, but brokenly and glancingly." — Uakewill. 

2. In a brokeo or crushed state, broken- 
hearted. 

" And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on." 

Byron : Childe harolcCt PUg., iiL 32. 

3. In broken language ; not fluently. 

" King. — O fair Katharine, if you will love me 
soundly with your French heart, I will be glad to hear 
you confess it brokenly with your English tongue." — 
Shakesp, ; Ben. I'., v. 1 

t brok'-en-ness, s. [Eng. broken; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being brokeo. (Lif. & 

M) 

" Those infirmities that are incident to them |tbe 
teeth | whether looseness, hollowness, rotteuiiess, 
brvkenness;'— Smith : Old Age, p. 85. 

"It 5 b the brokennest, the ungrammatical position, 
the total subversion of the period that charms rue." 
— Gray ; Letter to Milton. 


" Redeem from &ro*tnp pawn the blemish'd crown. 
Wipe off the dust that hides our sceptre'* gilt" 

Shakesp. : Rich. Jl., ii. L 

2. Acting as a broker. 

" Adie, a drab, and filthy broking knaves." 

Mar soon : Sc. of rillanie. 

* brokke, v.i. [Etymology doubtful. Com- 
pare Scotch brok ; O. H. Ger. broefcon; Ger. 
brocken.) To sing, carol. 

"Aye the crokkere to brokke.’— Shoreham, p. 104. 

* brok-kette, * brok-itt (pi. brokkettis, 
brokittis), s. [Brocket.] A red deer two 
years old. (Doug. : Virgil , 402, 19.) 

* brok'-king, pr. par. k a. [Brokke, ».] 
Quavering, throbbing. 

" He singeth brokking as a nightingale.” 

CA<iucrr: 27 k? Miller’s Tale, v. 8,377. 

If Wright'a edition reads : — 44 He syogetb 
crowyng as a oightyngale." 

* brok-lembe, 3. [A corruption of brooklime 
(q.v.).] 

*brok-yll, a. [Brittle.] (Scotch.) 

* brok-ynge, pr. par. k s. [Brook, r.J 

A. -4s present participle. (See the verb.) 

* B. As substantive : Digestion. 

" Brokyngc of mete and drinke." — Prompt. Pare. 

" brol, * broil, * brolle, s. [Low Lat. brolluA, 
brolla— poor, miserable, contemptible.] A 
brat. 

" Of that beggares brol an abbot schal worthen." 

Piers Plowmans Credo, 1.941- 
” The leeste brol of his blood a harones piere. 

Langland : Piers Plowman, 1,747. 

* brol-y-yn, v. [Broil, v.) 


brok -en-wind, s. [Eng. broken ; wind.] 

Farriery : A disease of the organs of respira- 
tion in horses. 

brok-en-wind-ed, * broke -wmd-ed,ct . 

1. Farr. : Suffering from brokeo wiad ; af- 
fected in the organs of respiration. 

2. Fig. : Dull, heavy. 

" Brokewinded murmurs, howlings. and sad grones." 

May : Lucan, bk. v. 

brok-er, s. [In Fr. brocanteur.] [Brocage.] 

1. One who acts in business for another, a 
middle-man, agent, or commissioner. 

"Brokers, who. having no stock of their own. set 
up and trade with that of other men ; buying here, 
and selling there, and commouly abusing both sides to 
make out a little paultry gain.”— Temple. 

2. One who deals in merchandise or securi- 
ties, acting as agent between the seller and 
the buyer, or between the importer and the 
consumer. [Stock-broker.] 

*3. An agent generally, a go-between. 

". . . a persou who had long acted as a broker be- 
tween Jacobite plotters and people who dealt in 
■ cutlery and firearms.” — Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

*4. A match-maker, a pimp, a paoder of 
either sex ; a bawd, a procuress. 

"Of brokaris and sic baudry how suld I write! 

Of quharn the fylth stynketh in Goddis neis." 

Long. : Virgil, 96, 5L 

5. One who deals in old or secood-hand 
goods. 

6. One licensed to value or sell goods on 
which distraint has becu made. 

brok-er-age, s. [Eng. broker; and auffix 
-age (q.v.).J 

* 1. The business or profession of a broker. 

2. The pay or commission received by 
brokers. 

" The compensation, which they allow In this plan 
to their masters for their brokerage, is, that if (after 
deducting all the charges, which they impose) the 
amount of the sales should be found to exceed two 
shillings and two )>ence for the current rupee of the 
Invoice account, it shall be taken by the Company.” — 
Burke : Works, voL ii., p. 72. 

* brok'-er-ly, a. [Eng. broker; -ly.) Like a 
broker ; hence, mean. 

" We had determin'd that thou shouldst ha' come, 

Iu a Spanish suit, and ha' carried her so ; and be, 

A brokerly slave, goes, puts it on himself." 

Ben Jonton . Alchemist, Iv. 4. 

*brdk'-er-y, *brok'-er-ie, s. [Eng. broker; 
-y.) The business or pursuit of a broker, 
brokerage. 

" Let them alone for me, 

Busie their brains with dce)»er brokrrie? 

Bp. Hall : Sat. 11 1 

4 brok-il, a. [Brittle.) 

* brdk -mg, a. [Broke, v.] 

1. Practised by brokers, pertainiug to 
brokers. 


* brol-y-ynge, s. [Broilino, a] 

*brom,s. [Broom.) 

brom-as'-et-ate, s. [Eng., kc. brom(ine); 
acetate.] A salt of bromacetic acid. 

brom-a-^et'-fe, a. [Eng. fcrom(ine), and 
acetic .] Pertaining to or derived from bro- 
mine and acetic acid. 

bromaeetie acid, s. An acid obtained 
from a mixture of cr> stallizable acetic acid 
and bromine in the proportion of equal equi- 
valents, introduced into a sealed tube, and 
heated in an oil bath to 150 3 C. 


bro’-mal, s. [Eng., Ac. &rom(iHe); al(dehyde.] 
Bromine, from aldehyde. 

Chemistry: Also called Tribromaldehyde 

CBr 3 *CO*H, obtained by the actioo of dry 
Broiniae, on absolute alcohol. It is a liquid 
boiling at 172°, and unites with water to form 
a solid hydrate w'hich melts at 43°. It ia 
decomposed by alkalies into formic acid 
HCO'OH, and bromoform CHBr 3 . It unites 

C V 

with hydrocyanic acid, forming CBr 3 CH<Qjj 


which, by the action of acids, is converted into 
tribromolaetic acid CBr 3 'CH((JH)'CO OH. 
By the action of nitric acid on Bromal it 
yields tribromacetie acid CBr 3 *CO OH- 


bro'-man-Il, s. [From Eng. bronffne) ; and 
Port, anil = indigo.] 

Chem. : An aromatic compouod called also 
Tetrabromoquioone CgBrjOo or 

O — C— C— Br 
< II II 
N)— C C— Br 

u 

bU 

It is prepared by heating one part of phenol 
CsH 5 (OH) with ten parts of bromine, three 
parts of iodine and water to 100', It crystal- 
lises in golden yellow scales, which are 
sparingly soluble in carbon disulphide. 


brom'-ar-gyr-Ite, s. [In Ger. bromargyrit ; 
Eng., &c. brom(ine); Gr. apyvpo* (arguros) = 
silver ; and sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. . The same as bromyrite (q.v ). 

bro -mate, s. [Eng. brom(ine); -ate (Chem.).) 
A salt of bromic acid (q.v.). 

• bro ma tol’-o-gy, s. [From Gr. {3pwpa 
(broma)^ gen it. fipuj pares ( bromatos ) — that 
which is eaten, food, meat ; and \6yo<: (logos) 
= a discourse.] A discourse, dissertation, or 
treatise on aliments. 


brdm -ben-zene, s. [Eng., Ac. bromfine); 

bencene.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, eub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ao, ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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Chem. : A compound called also phenyl- 
bromide CgHijIlr. It is a liquid boiling at 
154*, obtained by the action of daylight on a 
mixture of bromine and benzene ; also by the 
action of PBr 5 , pbosphoua pentabromide on 
phenol CflH 5 (OH). 

* brorac (1), s. (Broom.) (Prompt. Parv.) 

brdmo (2). s. A «. [In Fr. bromc. From Gr. 
pp6fxo<> {bromos) — a kind of oat.) [Bhomus.] 
A word used in the compound which follows. 

brome grass, s. 

Pot. : The English book- name for the genus 
Bromus (q.v.). 

bro-mcl’-l a, s. [In Fr. bromfilic. Named 
after Bromel’ius, who published a Gothic flora.) 

Pot . : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Bromeliace® (q v.). 

bro m5i-i a - 90 -*©, s. pi* [From Lat. , Ac. 
bromelia (q.v.); and Lat. fern. pi. adjectival 
aullix -omr.) 

Pot. : Bromelworts, an order of endogenous 
plants, placed by Dr. Lindley under his Nar- 
cissal Alliance. The calyx is sometimes 
herbaceous -looking, but sometimes coloured. 
Petals, three, coloured ; stamiua, six or more ; 
ovary, three-celled, many-seeded, as is the 
fruit, which is capsular or succulent. The 
atem is wanting or, if present, very short 
Sometimes it consists of fibrous roots, consoli- 
dated round a slender centre with rigid chan- 
neled leaves spiny at the edge or point. 'Hie 
fruit is sometimes eatable. In 1847 Lindley 
estimated the known species at 170, nil from 
America, whence they have migrated to Africa, 
the East Indies, and elsewhere. The well- 
knnwn pine-apple is the Bromelia Ananas, 
[Asanas, Pine-apple.) Ropes are made in 
Brazil from another species of the same genus. 
All the species of Bromeliaeem can exist with- 
out contact with the earth ; they are therefore 
suspended in South America in houses, or 
hung to the balustrades of balcoaies, whence 
they diffuse fragrance abroad. 

bro mel-worts, s.pl. (From Lat. bromelia , 
and Eng. wort. ] 

Pot. : The English name given by Lindley 
to the natural order Brome liaceae. 

brom'-hy-drins, s. pi. [From Eng., Ac. 
brom(ine); hydr{atc ); and suffix -in {Chem.) 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : llaloidethers formed by replacing 
the 1, 2 or 3 (OH) radicals in tlie triatoinic 
alcohol glycerin by Br. Monobromhydrin 
CIIoBr C£I (OH);CHo(OH), an oily liquid boil- 
ing at 130*, obtained by the action of HBr on 
glycerin C 3 H 5 (OH> 3 . Symmetrical Dibrom- 
hydrin, ClIoBrCH (OH) *CH 2 Br, a liquid boil- 
ing at 219°, obtained by the action of bromine 
on monobromhydrin. Unsyminetrical Di- 
bmm hyd ri n C I I^Br C H Br *C H o(0 11 ), bni 1 i ng a t 
212 ° by the action of bromine on allyl alcohol 
(Olio = CH ClI 2 (OII).) Tribrotnhydriu or 
Allyltribroniide OlIoBrCHBrCIIoBr, a crys- 
talline substance molting at 10 *, nnd boiling at 
220 * ; it is obtained by the action of excess of 
bromine on nllyl iodide. [Culoku ydiuns.) 

bro mtc, «, [From Eng., Ac. brom(inc), and 
suffix ic.) Pertaining to bromine ; having 
bromine in its composition. 

bromic acid, s. 

Chem.: HBrOj. A monobasic acid, forming 
salts called bromates. When bromine is 
dissolved in caustic potash a mixture of 
bromide and bromatc of potassium is ob- 
tained, which can he separated by crystalli- 
sation, 3 Ur tt 4 - 6 KIIO =5KBr + KBrO ; j + 3II-iO. 
Free bromic acid can be prepared *by 
passing chlorine into bromine wntor. 
Bra + 5 C1 2 + «1 I jO=2II B 1 O 3 + 101 1 Cl. The acid 
is best obtained by decomposing potassium 
bromato by argentic nitrate acid acting on 
the resulting argentic bromatc by bromine, 
5AgBrO a 4- 3 Bro + SHoO = 5AgBr + 6 IIBr 0 3 . 
Bromic acid is n strongIy-a< id liquid, redden- 
ing and then bleaching litmus paper. O 11 
concentration nt 100 * it decomposes into bro- 
mine ami oxygen. It is decomposed by sul- 
phur dioxide (S 0 2 ), sulphide* of hydrogen 
(IL.S), and by hydmbromin acid (HBr). Bro- 
1 nates are with difficulty soluble in wntcr, ami 
me decomposed on heating into oxygen nnd 
bromides. 

bromic silver, s. 

Min. : The snmo as Brotny rite and Bromar- 
gyrite (q.v.). 


boll, bO\* JoxVl ; 

-tian = sban. 


bro'-mide, s. [Eng. brom{inc); -ide {Chem.) 

Chem.: A combination of bromine with a 
metal or a radical. Bromides are soluble iu 
water, except silver and mercuruus bromides ; 
lead brumide is very slightly soluble. They 
are detected in analysis by the following re- 
actions Argentic nitrite gives a yellowish 
precipitate of AgBr, insoluble in dilute nitric 
add, and soluble in strong ammonia. Chlor- 
ine liberates Lromine, nnd, if the liquid is 
shaken up with ether, a yellow ethereal solu- 
tion floats on the liquid. Heated with sul- 
phuric acid and M]i0 2 , bromides yield vapours 
of Br, which turns starch yellow. 

K Bromide of silver , Bromid of silver: 

Min . : The same as Bromyrite (q.v.). 

bro'-min-a-ted, 0 . [Eng. bromin(e) ; -rtfed.) 
Combined with bromine (q.v.). 

“Water ami Jt» rhli-mmted and brominated con- 
geners .'* — Fownct Chem. (ed. lS7a}, p. ‘JH. 

bro - mine, s. (From Gr. /Spiros (Promos) = a 
stench ; Mod. Lat. bromium.] 

1. Chem. : A non-meullic clement. Symbol, 
Br; atomic weight, 80. Bromine was dis- 
covered in IS'26 by Bala id in the salts obtained 
by the evaporation of sea-water. Bromine is 
liberated from the sodium and magnesium salts 
by the action of free chlorine, and is separated 
by ether, which dissolves the bromine. This 
red-coloured solution is removed, saturated 
with potash, evaporated, and heated to red- 
ness, and the bromide of potassium is heated 
with manganese dioxide and sulphuric acid. 
The bromine is liberated in the form of a deep- 
red vapour, which condenses into a dark, 
reddish-black liquid. Sp. gr., 2*97 ; it boils 
at 83“ ; its vapour density is 5*54 times that of 
air. It has an irritating smell, and when in- 
haled is poisonous. 1 1 dissolves in thirty parts 
of water, and the solution has weak bleaching 
properties. Bromine and hydrogen do not 
unite ia the sunlight, but do when they are 
passed through n red-hot porcelain tube, 
forming liydrobromic acid (IIBr), which is also 
obtained by the action of phosphorus and 
water on bromine. It is a colourless, fuming 
gas, which liquifies at 73°, very soluble in 
water. The concentrated solution contains 
47*8 per cent, of HBr, it boils at 126“, and has 
powerful acid properties ; it neutralises bases, 
forming bromides and water. Hypobromons 
acid, HBiO. is only known in solutions; it 
has bleaching properties. Bromine can dis- 
place chlorine from its compounds with oxy- 
gen, whilst chlorine can liberate bromine froin 
its compound with hydrogen. Free bromine 
turns starch yellow. 

2. Pharm.: Bromine has been applied exter- 
nally as a caustic, but rarely. Its chief offi- 
cinal preparations are bromide of ammonium, 
useful in whooping-cough, infantile convul- 
sions, and nervous diseases generally ; and 
bromide of potassium, now very extensively 
used, especially in epilepsy, hysteria, delirium 
tremens, diseases of the throat and larynx, 
bronchocele (Goitiie), enlarged spleen, hyper- 
trophy of liver, fibroid tumours, Ac. Also, 
as an aotaphrodisiae, for sleeplessness, gland- 
ular swellings, and skin diseases. Its nltera- 
tive powers are similar to but less than that 
of the iodides. Its preparation is the same as 
iodide of potassium, substituting nn equivalent 
quantity of bromine for iodine— 6KI10 + Br fi 
= 5KBr + KBrO.i + SlI.jO. It has a pungent 
saline taste, no odour, nnd occurs in colour- 
less cubic crystals, closely resembling the 
iodide. As a hypnotic, its usefulness is much 
increased by combining it with morphia and 
chloral hydrate. 

* brom-ihg-ham, s. A n. [A corruption of 
Birmingham.} ’[Brummagem. ] 

* Brumingham grout .* Counterfeit money. 

" other jiIhcva wliolo linwnre Sod i ly tnmsfvr roil, 
iiml j irtiuiml jwirU of imes minted into apitrUniH 
ftromingham gmu'%, m counterfeit money w>i* called 
in those days. Dryden : .ibtulotn and Achitoi>h*l. 
l>t. ii. (Note.) 

bro-mito, s. [h\ Ger. bromit ; Fug., Ac. 
brom{ me), nnd -itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 'Hie saino 
ns Bromyrito and Bromnrgynte (q.v.). 

brom' lito, s. [From Bromley Hill, near 
Alston, 111 Cumberland, where it occurs ; stiff, 
•itc (Min.) (q. v.),] 

Min : An orthorhombic, translucent mineral, 
with hardness 4 — 4\>, sp. gr. 3*71—3 72, lustre 
vitreous. It is colourless, snow-white, greyish, 
pale cream-coloured, or pink. Composition ; 
Carbonate of baryta, 00*63 — 65 ‘71 ; carbonate 


of lime, 30*19—34*29; carbonate of strontia, 
0—0*64 ; and carbonate of manganese 0—9*18. 
It is found near Hexham, m Northumberland, 
and in Cumberland (etym.). It is called also 
Alstonite (q.v.). 

brd-mo-ar-gen -to-type, s. [Eng. bromo ; 
from bromme (q. v.) ; Lat. argentum, and Gr. 
twos {t u pos) — type.) 

Photog. : A photographic agent of very deli- 
cate action made by nitrate of silver, bromide 
of potassium, and again nitrate of silver, 
brushed over paper. 

bro -mo form, s. [From Eng., ko.,brom(ine), 
ami form(ute), from Lat. formica — an ant.) 

Chem. : Bromoform CllBr 3 , or Tribroinome- 
thane. It is a heavy volatile liquid, obtained 
by adding bromine to a solution of caustic 
potash in ethyl alcohol. It boils at 152*. 
Heated with caustic potash, it is converted 
into potassium bromide and potassium for- 
mate. 

bro'-md-qui none, s. [Eng., Ac., bromine, 
and quinone.) [Bromanil.J 

* brom u-ret, $. [Bromide.] 

bro -mus, s. [In Fr. brome ; Sp., Port., A 
Ital. bromo ; Lat. bromos; Gr. £ pop os (brooms) 
= a kind of oat, obvena salina.} 

Pot. : Brome-grass. A genus of grasses 
having two unequal glumes and two herba- 
ceous glumelles, the outer one bifid and with 
an awn from below the extremity. Bromus 
violins, or Soft Brome-grass, is widely diff used 
in Britain and abundant. Its seeds, when eaten 
by man or the larger animals, produce giddi- 
ness, and they are said to be fatal to poultry. 
P. secalinus, or Smooth-rye Brome-grass, is 
common in rye and wheat-fields. When the 
seeds are accidentally ground with the Hour, 
they impart a bitter taste to bread, and are 
narcotic like the seeds of Lolium temulentum . 
The panicles are said to dye green. B. asptr, 
or Hairy Wood-brome grass, is the tallest of 
British grasses ; it is found in moist woods 
and hedges. P. stenlis , or Barren Brome- 
grass, is common, and some other species are 
not very rare. 

brom'-yr-lte, s. [From Fr. bromnre d' argent 
= bromuret of silver, i.e., a combination of 
bromine a ad silver.) 

Min. : An isometric yellow*, nmher, nr green 
splendent mineral, with a hardness of 2 — 3 and 
sp. gr. of 5—8*6, consisting of bromine 4 — *2.6, 
and silver 5—7*4, fruin Mexico and Chili. It 
is the same as bromargyrite, bromic silver, 01 
bromide of silver (q.v.). 

bron^be, s. [Branch.) 

bron'-ctai, s. pi. [Latinised word, from Gr. 
ppoy\ta (brongchiu) — the bronchial tubes.) 

A natomy : 

1. Cen. : Any of the air- passages, great or 
small, in the lungs. 

“ Thus a troncTuo of tho size of a straw . . ."—Dr 
C. J. U. 11‘i/ftaMS, »*»> Cycl. /’ M , art. HronehitU. 

2. Spec. : Tlie two great tubes into which 
the trachea divides beneath, just before en 
tering the lungs. 

brdn'-chi a, t bron -chi se, s.pl. (In Fr 
branches; Med. Lat. bronchia \ From Gr 
/3poy y i a (bron^cftm), the bronchial tubes ; 
/3poy,\o? (hrongcfois), the trachea, the windpipe. 
Akin to 0pdy\ lor [br(i«< 7 c/uou) = a lin, pi. the 
gills of fishes.) 

Aimf. : The bronchial tubes, the numerous 
ramifications into which tho two bronchi 
divide within the lungs. 

brori -chi-al, a. [FromGr. /Spoyyco {bronghia) 
= the bronchia (q.v.).] 

Med. : Belonging to the bronchus, or to the 
bronchia (q. v.) 

Pronchial respiration of Andrnl and Laennee 
= A whiffling sound, sometimes rising nearly 
to a whistle, which is heart! in the reC|<i ration 
nt a certain stage of pneumonia. It resembles 
the sound produced by blowing through a 
now's quill. (Dr. C. J. P. Williams, Cycl. P. 
M., art. Pneumonia.) 

Pronchial tubes: The same as the bronchia 
(q.v.). 

bron' chic, * bron - chick, a. [From Gr. 
0p6y\of (brongehos) = the windpipe, and Eng. 
suffix -ic.) Bronchial ; pertaining to the 
bronchi. 


cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bonch; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 
-tion, -sion = shun: -tlon, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious-shus, -blc, -die, Ac. =b?l* deL 
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bron-chi-ec'-ta-sis, s. {From Gr. £poy\os 
(brongcA--s)=the V indpipe, and cktcuu? (ei.tasis) 

= extension ; e*re ivw ( ekteino) = to extend *, 

«< (eV) = out, and t*<Vw (teino) = to stretch.] 

Med. .* Dilatation ofthe bronchi. (Bronchi.) 
The most iiupoitant forms are : — (1) The general 
or un i/orm, with cylindrical or fusiform dila- 
tation of a tube, or several tubes : (2) The 
sacoular, or ampnllary [Ampul], in which there 
is abrupt dilatation of a tube at a particular 
point or points. The breath and sputum are 
fetid, and general health impaired, followed by 
lung consolidation, ulceration, abscess, or gan- 
grene. Death may result from exhaustion, but 
recovery may take place by formation of a sort 
of fibrous capsule, or from peoetratiun of the 
pleura and thoracic walls and discharge of the 
contents outwards. Bronchiectasis is not un- 
common, and is of interest and importance on 
account of its alliance with some forms of 
phthisis. 

brorichi’-tis, s. [Gr. 0p6y\ia (brongchia) = 
the bronchia, or 0poyx°s ( brongchos ) = the 
bronchus or windpipe (q.v.), and Gr. ms (itis) 
(Med.\ denoting inflammation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the air-tubes leading 
to the pulmonary vesicles, accompanied by 
hoarseness, cough, increase of temj»erature, 
and soreness of the chest anteriorly. The 
natural mucous secretion is at first arrested, 
but increases afterwards, and is altered in 
quality, becoming more corpuscular. Its 
forms are :— (1) Acute bronchitis, (a) of the 
larger and medium-sized tubes ; (b) capillary 
bronchitis, and bronchitis of the tubes gene- 
rally— the perUpneumonia notha of the older 
writers. (2) Chronic bronchitis. (3) Plastic 
bronchitis. (4) Mechanical bronchitis, such 
as knife-grinder’s disease — carbonaceous bron- 
chitis or black phthisis. (5) Bronchitis 
secondary to general diseases, such as measles 
or typhoid fever. (6) Bronchitis secondary to 
blood diseases. (7) Syphilitic bronchitis. All 
varieties are generally preceded by feverish- 
ness, but oftener by “a cold in the chest." 
The uneasy sensations begin about the region 
of the frontal sinuses, passing from the nasal 
mucous passages, trachea, and windpipe to 
the chest, with hoarseness, cough, and expec- 
toration ; but in capillary bronchitis the 
cough is dry and without expectoration. In 
acute cases the sputum is lirst thin, then opaque 
and tenacious, lastly purulent ; the breathing 
is hurried and laborious, the pulse quickened, 
and the skin dry. The danger increases in 
proportion as the finer bronchial tubes become 
involved, and instead ofthe healthy respiratory 
sound we have sharp, chirping, whistling 
notes, varying from sonorous to sibilant. The 
sharp sound is most to be feared, as arising in 
the smaller tubes ; the grave, sonoi-ous notes 
originate in the larger tubes. Spitting of 
blood sometimes occurs, and in severe cases 
persons actually die suffocated from the im- 
mense quantity of mucus thrown out ob- 
structing the tubes and causing collapse of 
the vesicular structure of the lungs. The ratio 
of the respiration to the pulse is high, going 
up to 60 or even 70 in the minute, with a 
pulse-rate of 120 or 130. Chronic bronchitis, 
or bronchial catarrh, is extensively prevalent, 
especially among the aged, recurring once or 
twice a year in spring or autumn, or both, till 
it becomes more or less constant all the year 
round. 

bronch'-OHjele, s. [In Fr. branchocele. From 
Gr. £po-y\o>ojAi 7 (brongch> kelc) — a tumour in 
the throat, goitie ; from Ppoy\o<; (brongchos) 
= the windpipe, and (kcle) = a tumour.] 

Medical: An indolent tumour on the fore- 
part of the neck, caused by enlargement of 
the thyroid glaud, and attended by protrusion 
of t *' eyeballs, amemia, aod palpitation. 
(Bxoputhalmic Goitre.] 

^ronch - 6 - phdn'- ie, a. [Eng. broncho- 
phony); -ic.] 

Med. : Pertaining to bronchophony (q.v.). 

" . ... the bronchophnnic resonance." — Cyclop. 
Tract Med., iil. 421 

brohehoph-on-y, s. (In Fr. bronehophonic ; 
Gr. £poy\o<r (brongchos) = the windpipe, and 
4>un ri (phone) = a tone, a sound, the voice.] 

Mtd. : The natural sound of the voice, or 
pectoral vocal resonance, over the first divi- 
aions and subsequent larger sub-divisions of 
tli? trachea— the larger bronchial tubes. The 
French word bronehophonic. from which the 
English brauchophony was derived, was first 


introduced by Laennee. Bronchophony is 
different from pectoriloquy (q.v.). 

bronch-d pneu mo' ni-a, s. [From Gr. 
ppoy\o<; ( brongchos ) = the windpipe, and war 
p.ovla (pneumonia) — a disease of the lungs ; 
rrvevp.u)v ( pneumon ) — the lungs; nvtw (pneo) 
fut. irvevaofxai (pneusomai) = to blow, to 
breathe.) 

Med. : Inflammation of the substance of the 
lung [Pneumonia] associated with inflamma- 
tion of the air-tubes. [Bronchitis.) 

brohoh-or rhee'-a, s. [In Fr. bronchorhir. 
From Gr. £pny^os (hronyc/ios) = the windpipe ; 
and pew (rheb), fut. pevaopat (rheusoniai) = to 
flow.] 

Med. : Excess of the serous liquid thrown 
out in bronchitis, especially in chronic cases. 

bronch'-o tome, s. [From Gr. 0p6y\o<: 
(brongchos) = the windpipe, aud to/xt} (tome) =■ 
a cutting.] 

Surg. : A knife used for broochotomy, now 
called tracheotomy. 

* bronch-ot'-d-m^* s. [fn Fr. bronchotomic. 
From Gr. ppoy \ 09 (brongchos) - the windpipe ; 
and tojut) (tome) a cutting, from repeal (temno) 

~ to cut.] An obsolete term for tracheotomy 
(q.v.). 

brdrich'-us, s. [Gr. ppoyxoy (brongchos) = the 
trachea, the windpipe.] 

Med. : The sing, of bronchi (q.v.). One of 
the two great tubes into which the trachea 
divides beneath. 

bron'-co, bron'-cho, s. (Sp. bronco = 
rude, rough.] An unbroken, or badly broken, 
Indian pony or mustang. (Amer.) 

* brond, * bronde, s. [Brand, $.) 

“A* doth a wet« brand iu bl« breuuyog." 

Chaucer: C. T., 2.34a 

See also Prompt. Parv. 

* brond ir-on, s. [From O. Eng. brond — 
brand (II. 2.), aod Mod. Eng. iron.) A sword. 

“ But with stout courage ternd open them all. 

And with bis brondiron round About him luyd." 

Spenser: F Q., IV. iv. 32. 

* bron-dyde, pa. par, [Bronoyn, Bronnyn.) 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bron-dyn, v.t. (Bronnyn.) (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bron-dyn, a. [From Fr. brand e = heath, 
furze, gorsc, poor land.] Branched. (Scotch.) 

“The birth th*t the ground bare was bromlyn Iu 
bred is.' Boulate, 1. 8. 

* bron-dynge, pr. par. & s. [Bronnyn, 
Brondyn, Brand, r.) (Prompt. Parv.) 

brondyn ge yren, s. (Branoing-iron.) 
(Prompt. J'arv.) 

broh'-gle, s. (Etymology doubtful, probably 
Icelandic.] The name given in Shetland to 
a bird, the Common Cormorant ( Phalacrocorux 
carbo). 

bron-gnar-tine [cte silent), s. [From Alex- 
andre Brongniart] [Brongniardite.) 

Min. : A variety of brochantite (q.v.). It is 
found in Mexico. 

bron'-gni-ar-dite ( gn silent), s. [From Alex- 
andre Brongniart. the very eminent mineralo- 
gist and zoologist, nay, even “ the legislator in 
fossil zoology," born in Paris In 1770. died 
October 14, 1847 ; suff. -itc (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An isometric, greyish-black mineral 
with metallic lustre, having a hardness of 
about 3, and a sp. gr. of 5 95. Composition : 
Sulphur, 19*14—19 88 ; antimony, 29*75— 
29 95 ; silver, 24*46— 25 03 ; lead, 24*74— 25 05. 
besides copper, iron, and zinc. Occurs in 
Mexico. 

bron'-gnl-ar-tmc, bron'-gni-ar-tin (gn 

silent), s. * [Iu Ger. brongniartin. From 
Alexandre Broogniart. ] [Brongniardite.] 
Min. : The same as Glauberite (q.v.). 

* bron nyn, * bron-dyn, v. [Brand, v.) 

(Prompt. Part*.) 

bronse, v.t. [From leel. bruni — inflamma- 
tion^; Mfeso-Goth. bmnsts = a burning, con- 
flagration.) To overheat one's self in a warm 
sun, or by sitting too near a strong lire. 
(Scotch.) 

’ bron ston, «. IBrimstone.) 


* bront, pa. par. (Brunt, Bunsr.] (^cofdt.) 
(Doug. : Virg., 257, 11.) 

* bront, s. [Brand.) (Sir Gaw. t 1,584.) 

bron te'-i-dro, s. pi [FYom Mod. Lat. [nvn- 
tevs (q.v.), and suffix -idee.) 

Paloeont. : A family of Trilobites, contain- 
ing only the genus Brontcus (q.v.). 

bron'-te-on, bron'-te-um, s. [Gr. ppog- 

veiov (fcrouteiort).] A brass vessel in the base- 
ment below the stage iu the anennt Gicek 
theatre, used to produce an imitation nf 
thunder, 

bron'-te-us, bron'-tes, s . [From Gr. ppov- 
tt)<; (brontes) = Thunderer, one of the three 
Cyclopes.] 

Palaeont. : A Devonian trilobite, with a 
broad, radiating, fan -like tail. Type of the 
family Bronteidie (q.v.). 

bron-tol’- 6 -gy, S. [In Ger. bront ologie ; from 
Gr. ppovrri (bronte) — thunder, and Ao-yos (iopos) 

. , . discourse.) A discourse or treatise upon 
thunder. 

bron-to-tbe-ii'-i-dae, s. pi. (From Mod. 
Lat. brontotherium (q.v.), and Lat. fern, pL 
sutf. -id(E.) 

Palceont. : A family of ungulate mammals 
belonging to the order Perissodaclyla, formed 
for the reception of the large North American 
Miocene Mammals, with toes in number like 
those of the Tapir, while in other characters 
these animals are like the elephant. The 
family was founded by Prof. Marsh. 

bron-to-ther-i um, s. (From Gr. £pom) 
(bron.be) — tli under, and Ogplov (f/ierion) = a 
wild animal.) 

Paloeont. : The typical genus cf the Bronto- 
theriidie (q.v.). 

bron-to-zo’-iim, s. [Latinised from Gr, 
jSpoj/TTj <5ronf7) = thunder, and £wov (zoon) = 
a liviug creature.] 

Palceont. : A genns of Deinosaurs, founded 
on fossil footpriuts in the Triassic Sandstones 
of Connecticut. The length of the footprint 
is about IS inches, and of the stride 8 feet. 

* bron ys, * broun-ys, * brown-is, s. pi. 

[From Fr. brande = heath, furze, gorse, Ac,. 
Branches, bougl«>. 

“ Of sou-pill wandis, and of brounyt sero." 

I irfftl. 352, 7. 

“ Brcwnis , . ." — Police of Honour. Prol.. st 9. 

bronze, s. & a. [In Sw. A: Dut. brons ; Ger. 
6ro»ze; Dan., Fr.,& Port, bronze ; Sp. bronce ; 
Ital. bronzo ; Low Lat. bronzium. Sluratori 
and Diez derive this from Ital. = 

swarthiness ; brunazzo = brownish, swarthy ; 
bruno — brown. ] 

A. substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) An alloy of copper and tin. [In tho 
same sense as 11. 1. (q.v.).] 

“ A* monumental brmur ouchftueed lii» look." 

Campbell Gertrude of Wyoming, i. 23. 

(2) A statue or a figure in relief cast in 
bronze. 

" How little girea thee [oy or puin : 

A print, a bronze, a flow'r, n root, 

A shell, a butterfly can do t" Prior. 
"... old Roman aud Freucb bronzes, . .'’—Times. 
September 9tb, 16TS. AdvL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The colour of bronze, brown. [Bronzed] 
*(2) Brazen effrontery, impudence. 

" Imbrown’d with native bronze, hi ! Henley stand* 
Tuning bis voice, aud balancing hU h mds.*' 

Pope: Dunciad, lit 1*0. 

II. Technically: 

1. Metal , Archccol . , cf Hist. : An alloy com- 
posed of copper and tin, sometimes with a 
little zinc and lead. 

(1) Archccol. <£ Hist. : Bronze was in use in 
ancient China, Egypt, Assyria, Europe, and 
Mexico. The tin used in paits of the Eastern 
world was brought from Cornwall or from the 
peninsula of Malacca. [Bronze age.] 

(2) Characters, * properties, aiui uses : Bronze, 
as already stated, is an alloy of copper and 
tin. It is’ harder and more fusible than cnp)«er 
itself. The proportions of the two constituents 
vary according to the purpose for which fhe 
alloy is produced. The bronze for cymbals 
is composed of 7S parts of cooper and 22 
of tin, that for cannon 100 parts of copper 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, whdt, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 00, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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to 11 of tin, that of ordinary bcll-metal alxmt 
80 of cupper, lul of tia, 5'b of zinc, and 4’3 of 
lead, ami that lined in bronze coinage 95 parts 
of copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. Its average 
density is 84. It oxidises very slowly, even 
when the air is moist, which renders it well- 
adapted for statues and similar works of art. 

2. Cotton vtanvfartUTC : One style of calico- 
printing peculiar rather from the character of 
its colours than from any specific novelty in 
treatment. 

E. As adjective: Made of bronze, charac- 
terised by the presence of brouze in a literal 
or figurative sense. 

bronze age, s. 

1. Archrrol, : The age of bronze, the second 
of three ages believed by MM. Nilsson, Stcen- 
strup, Ko roll hammer, Thomsen, Worsan?, and 
other Danish ardwologiets to have followed 
each other in the peninsula of Jutland and else- 
where In the following order (1) The stone 
age, (2) the bronze age, ami (3) the iron age. 
During the first stone, or sometimes hone, was 
used tor weapons aud implements, the work- 
ing of metal being as yet unknown. Then 
weapons were made of bronze, the method of 
alloying the two metals having been dis- 
covered, but that of working in iron being 
undiscovered, finally iron took the place 
of bronze. These views have been generally 
adopted by geologists aud archaeologists, 
though sonic believe an age of copper to have 
intervened between those of stone and bronze. 
The allegation that the use of stone came 
first, that of bronze next, and that of inm 
last is not inconsistent with the fact that all 
still exist contemporaneously iu portioas of 
the world. 

During the age of bronze the oak was the 
dominant tree iu Denmark, the Scotch -fir, 
now extinct in that country, having fiourislu d 
during the earlier part of t he stone age ; while 
the beech was and remains the characteristic 
tree of the iron age. Lake-dwellings of the 
bronze period have been found in western 
and cent nil Switzerland, and one has been 
discovered iu the lake of Constance Geologi- 
cally even the stone age belongs only to the 
recent period. ( Lubbock , LyclL, Ac.) 

2. Fig.: The Age of Bronze: The unheroie 
age of impudence, the a^e wanting in venera- 
tion for what is good and great, the grovelling 
age. 

% Byron has a poem called " The Ago of 
Bronze/’ or Carmen seculare ct annus baud 
mirabilis. 

bronze-liquor, 5. 

Chan. : A solution of chloride of antimony 
and sulphate of copper used for bronziag guu- 
barrels. 

bronze-powder, s. Fiuely pulverised 
metal, or powder having a metallic base, 
applied to the auiface of paper, leather, and 
other materials, lor imparting a metallic colour 
and lustre. 

bronze, v.t {From Eng. bronze, a. (q.v.). Iu 
S\v. bronsa'a ; Dut. bronzen ; Ger. bronziren ; 
Fr. bronzer ; Port, bronzair.} 

1. Lit. .* To give metals a lustre resembling 
that of bronze. [Bronzino.] 

2. Fig. : To brazen, to render hard or un- 
feeling. 

•‘Art. cnrs«l art, wipe* off the Indebted blush 
Frurn nature a cheek, aud bronzes exery shame.” 
young: Sight Th. 5 . 

‘•Th® lawyer who bronzes his l*mm Instead of hU 
forehead"— Scott, in Goodrich and Porter. 

bronzed, pa par. & a. [Bronze, v.t.] 

% Bronzed-'skin : Addison’s disease. Disease 
of the supra-ivnal cai<sulea, with discoloura- 
tion of the skin, extreme prust ration, loss of 
muscular power, and failure of the heart's 
action. Death occurs in from one year and a 
half to four or fivr years, from asthenia, with 
every sign of feeble circulation, amvmia, aud 
general prostration. The discoloration ol the 
skin is chauictcristic, and covers the whole 
body, esj>ecully the face, neck, and anus. 

bronz -Ihg, j nr. par.. & *. [Bronze, r.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. and part h ip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. Assuhxf.: The p‘rnc*ess of giving n bronze- 
like or antique-metallic appearance to the 
surface of metals. The processes vary * t they 
may he classed ns mating with a melt* 1 alloy . 
coating with a metal iu juste solution, or 


vapour; corrosion ; coating with a gum, ap- 
plication of bronze- powder, and paiutmg. 

bronzing-machine, s. A machine for 
bronzing wall-paper or printed sheets. 

bronz -itQ, s. [In Ger. bronzit. Named from 
the pseudo-metallic lustre, which somewhat 
resembles that of bronze.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The ferriferous variety of Eustaiite found 
at Cape Lizard, in Cornwall, ia Moravia, 

2. A variety of diallage (q.v.). 

3. The same as Seybertite (q.v.). 

bronz'-y, a. [Eng. bronze); -y.] Bronze-like. 

broo (1), s. [Bree.] Broth, juice. 

broo (2), a [Etymology doubtful, but pro- 
bably a Scotch lonn of brew (q.v.).] Opioion 
loumled on report ; favourable opiuion. 

brdc>9h, 4, bro9he, s. [In Fr. 6rocfte = a 
broach, a knitting-needle, a task ; O.Fr. brochc 
= a lance, a needle, a packing-needle (Mma); 
Prov., Sp., Port, brocn ; Ital. & Low hat. 
broeca ; Ital. brocco = a peg, a stump of a tree ; 
Class. Lnt. brochus, brocchns = projecting 
(used of teeth) ; Wei. procio = to thrust, to 
stab ; prociau = a thrust, a stab ; Gael, brog = 
= a probe, a poker.] [Broacii, s. ; Pnoo.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

. * 1. Lit. : 

* (1) A sharp point. (.STceof.) 

* (2) A pin. (Skeat.) 

* (3) A spear. 

M Brerne was the troche In th® brest pan.” 

Doitr. of Troy , 10,870. 

(4) An ornamental clasp, with a pin, for 
fastening the dress. It is called io the Bible 
an ouch (q.v.) 

” Her gulden ftroocJ* such birth betray'd." 

Scot: : 77*® Lady of the Lake, 1 19. 

*2. Fig. : Ornament. 

'* Laer. I know h tin well, he Is the brooch, indeed. 
And gem of all the nation ” 

Shake sp. : Hamlet, iv. 7 

IL Painting .* A painting all of ono colour, 
as m sepia or mdia-ink. 

*brdo9b, v.t. [From brooch, s. (q.v,).] To 
adoru as with a brooch. 

" Not the imperious show 
Of the full- fortuned Ctewur ever shall 
Be brooch' d with loe." 

Shukcsp.: Ant. & Cleop., iv. 15. 

broo9hed, pa. par. & a. [Brooch, v.t.] 

brood (1), # brod, * brodc, * brud, s. [A.S. 
brod — that which is bred ; from A . brednn 
= to breed ; Dut. broed ; M. H. Ger. bruot * 
Ger. brut =■ a brood.] [Breed.] 

1. Literally: 

* 1. The act of breeding or hatching. 

" Dr ode of byrdya Pvllificalio."— Prompt. Pare. 

2. Otfspring, progeny. 

(1) Of birds. 

“ lch not to hwon thu brelst th! brod." 

Owl and Sight ingate, 1.6S1. 

“.Elian discourse® of storks, and their affection 
toward their brood,"— Drown : Vulgar £rroar». 

* (2) Of other animals. 

“ The lion roars and gluts his tawny brood." 

Wordsworth 

(3) Of human beings, but generally only 
used in contempt. 

" To that no>de brood 
Of BriJuiins his blood." 

Treviso . Polychron., 1 S9S. 

3. Tliat which is bred, a species generated, 
a breed, a nice. 

(1) Of birds and other animals, &c. 

“Amonn hem (beasts] al the brood is llche to the 
same kymle . Trevtsa ■ Pohjchron. li COl 

* (2) Of human beings. (Most frequently 
in an unfavourable sense.) 

" Who yet will shew us pood? 

Talking liku this world * brood, 

Milton: Translation*. Psalm Iv 

f (3) Generally of anything geuerated or 
produced 

’• Have ynn forgotten Lv Ida’s hum his wasUm, 

Its l.anen rorks, jvirrh'd e irth. and hills of rand, 
Its Vaulted air, aud all its broils of pouuit.” 

A ddlton. 

4. A hatch, the numlier hat ched at one time. 

“A hen followed by a brood of duck *."— -bp octal or. 

n. Figuratively : 

1 1. The net of brooding over anything. 

" OVr which hii* iiirL«M*holy sits on fcrood.* 

Shakcsp. • Hamlet, ill I. 


t 2. The produce, offspring. 

“Such things become the hatch and brood of time.' 

Shakesp. : 'z henry IV,, til. L 

t3. A number, hatch. 

“A new brood of false wltoeases, among whom a 
villain named l>«u*gerfield was th® most omspicuou*, 
infested the courts. — Macaulay : hist. hug .cU. lL 

brood-hen, s. A hen iucliued to sit, or 
kept for sitting on eggs. 

“ Tho auld brood-hen. " — Scott : Bride of Lammer., 
ch. viL 

brood-hen star, s. An old name for 
the constellation Ursa Major. 

“ This constellation [Gr®at Bear] was also formerly 
Called the Brood-hen iu Euyiand. '— Penny Cyclop., vx. 
5ia 

brood-mare, s. A marc kept for the 
purpose of breeding from. 

“ I'll gie ye Duunde, and take the brood-mare my- 
sell "—Scott: Guy Mannenng, ch. xxv. 

brood sow, • brod sow, s. A sow 

which lias a Inter. {Polumrt.) 

brood-stock, s. Stock or cattle kept foi 
breed rug from. 

t brood (2), s. [Etym. donbtful.] Any hetero- 
geneous mixture among tin or copper oie, ak 
muudick, black-jack, &e. 

brood, v.i. & t. [Brood, «.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

* 1. To sit as a ben on eggs 

“ Ut>ve-like sat 'at brooding on the vast abyss. 

And mad'st it pregnant.” MUtou : P A. L 21 

t 2. To breed. 

" Tbe happy birds, that chaug® their sky 
To build and brood." 

Tcnnys at : In Mcmor., cxv. 1«. 

3. To cover for protection, as a lien covers 
her chickens with her wmgs. 

" They breed, they brood. Instruct, sod educate." 

Dry den. 

t II. Figuratively : 

1. To settle down, envelop, cover. 

“Above him broods tbe twilight dim " 

Tennyson . Two I'oicej, 263. 

2. To meditate long and anxiously, to be 
engrossed io thought or study. 

“ When with downcast eyes we runs® and brood." 

Tennyson: ha rip sat net*, I. 

(1) Generally with cm before the subject 
meditated upon. 

** Wheu I would ait. and deeply fcrood 
On dark revenge, and deeds of bbiod." 

Scott : Munition, vl. 6. 

(2) Frequently with over. 

*' The amid that brood* o'er guilty wo®&" 

Byron: The Giaour. 

* B. Transitive : 

I. Literally : To sit upon, as a hen on eggs 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. To cherish, brood over, meditate 
anxiously and long over. 

*' You’ll ®it and brood your serrows on a throne." 

Dry den. 

*2. To produce, bring into operation. 

“ llell and not the heavens brooded that design," 
halter: Worthies, m. 

* brood, * broodc, * brodc, a. & adv. 

[Broad.] 

“Crist Bpftk himself ful brood,' In holy writ." 

Ch iucrr : c. T.. 739. 

* brood-axe, * [Buoad axe.] 

" Brood axe, or exe. Dolabrum."— Prompt. Pare. 

brood -ed, a. [Brood, t?.] Auxiously medi- 
tated on. 

" In despite of brooded watchful day. 

I would into thy l<o»om pour my ilu-ughts " 
Shake*)* .* li. John. ni. 1 

*brood’-ful, * brodo ful, a. [Eng. brood; 
/u /(/).] Fruitful, piolific. 

“Thai sche)<« brodcf ul."— Burly Bag. Puller. Pta 
cxllii. 11 

brood’-ing, * bro' dynge, pr. par., a., & a 

[Brood, i*.] 

A. i4spr. par.: (See the verb.) 

B. As adj. : Broody, inclined to sit 

C. As substantive: 

1. I.it. : The act of hatching or sitting ol 
eggs. 

“ Brodynge of hyrdys Focio."— Prompt Pare. 

2. Fig. : Tho act of meditating on or plot- 
ting anything. 

* brood'-nSss, * brood -nesse, s. [Eng 

broail ; -ness. ) Tho act of brewliug. 

“And h® M»id® tuOnd, Gml 1-* hlessid iu broodncMe.' 
— WycDffr . Deut.wx til. So. 


boil, b£$\* j 6 ^vl ; cat, 90II, cborus, 9bin, boneh; go, gom; thin, this; ein, as; expect, Xenophon, cyist. -i ng. 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, ^sion — zhun. -oious, -tious, -sious — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. ~ b$l, dgL 
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brood -y, * brud-y, * brood ~ie, a. [Eng. 
brood ; - y . A.S. brodige = brooding.] 

1. Lit. : Inclined or ready to sit ou eggs. 

»*. . hrecda of fowl* which very rarely or never 
become ‘broody,' that is. never wish to sit on their 
eggs."— Darwin : OrijinV Specie* (ed. 1869). ch. til, p. 
215. 

2. Fig . : Sullen, morose ; iuclined to brood 
over matters. (Provincial.) 

bTook, * brooke, *brouke, ‘broke, 
‘bruken, ‘bruc (Art?.), bruk* brwk 

(Scotch), v. t. <f i. [A S. brucan = to use eat, 
eojoy, bear, discharge, fulfil ; Sw. bruka — 
to use of, to cultivate, to use, to be wont ; 
Put. gcbrnikcn = to use, spend, enjoy ; Icel. 
bruAra ; Goth, brukjan — to use, to partake of ; 
(N.H.) Ger. brauchen, gebrauchen ; M.H. Ger. 
bruchen; O. H Ger. pruhhan, prUckan; Lat. 
fruor = to enjoy.] 

A- Transitive: 

* 1. To use. 

•• So mote I brouhtn wel min eyen twey.’* 

Chaucer: The Sonitit* Prestes Tale % v. 15*306. 

* 2. To continue to use, to enjoy, to possess. 

He sail atcht bruk It but bargnne." 

Barbour : The Bruce, v. 236. 

. . Robert Steward auld be 
Kyng and bnck lall j the Rialto." 

J ^ 76 id., XX., 131-2. 

*3. To retain on the stomach. (Used of 
food and drink.) (Prompt. Fare.) 

4. To endure, to stand, to support, to put 
up with, to tolerate, to submit to, to be sub- 
missive under. Used — 

(1) Gen. : Of anything unpleasant. 

" A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have learned me to 6noo* this patiently. 

Shak&tp.: Two Gent., v. 3. 

(2) Spec. : Of an affront. 

B. Intrans, : To endure. [A. 4.] 

•• he could not brook that the worthy prince 
Plangus was by hia chosen Tiri dates preferred before 
him. —Sidney. 


brook, ‘ broc, * brok, ‘broke, s. &a. [A.S. 
broc, fcrooc; Put. broefc = a niarsh, a pool; 

O. H. Ger. jruoch : Ger. bntch = a marsh, a 
bog ; perhaps conn, with A.S. brecan — to 
break, from the fact of the water breaking out 
or forcing its way through the earth.l 

A, As substantive : A small stream, a rivulet. 

Ther gotb a brook, and over that a brigge.” 

Chaucer: C. T„ 3.920. 

B. As adj. : Pcrtaiuingto a brook ; growing 
In a bTook. 

% Obvious compound : Brook-side. 

brook betony, s. A plant, Scrophu - 
laria oquatica. 

brook-owzel, s. One of the English 
names for a bird— the water-rail (Rallus 
aquaticus). 

brook tongue, s. [A.S. brocthung.) A 
plant — the Ciciita virosa . (Cockayne.) 

t brook -a-ble, a. [Eng. brook; able.] Abie 
to be borne or endured. 


brook bean, s. [From Eng. brook; bean.] 
A* name for the Menyanthes tri/oliata, the 
Buck-bean, or Marsh-trefoil, a plant of the 
order Gentianaceae, or Gentiauworts. 


brooked (I), pa. par. [Brook, v . ] 

brooked (2). brooket, brukit, bruket, 
broukit, a. [In Pan. broget = variegated, 
speckled, checkered, spotted.] (Scotch.) 
[Bhock.] 

1. Of persons : Partly clean, partly dirty. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing scose. 

"The borne bruket lassie."— 72. Burnt: Utter*. 

(2) Of a child which lias wiped tears off its 
face with a dirty hand. 

"Cried, Let me to the brocket knave." 

Cock : Sim /lie Strains. 

2. Of sheep: Streaked or speckled in the 
face. (Jamieson.) 


brook’-ic, a. & s. [From brooked (2) (q.v.).] 
< Scotch.) 

A. As adj. : Pirtied with soot, sooty. 

B. As subst. : 

1, A ludicrous designation for a black- 
smith, from liia face beiog begrimed. 

*• The blacksmith niest, a ram pan cliiel. 

Cam skelpin thro' the breem 
Hie pridefu* tailor cockvt's ee. 

Han't Brookie as wanwordy." 

T'trrns : Poems, p. 66. 

^ Hence the term is applied to Vulcan. 


2. A designation given to a child whose face 
is streaked with dirt. 


broom-plant, s. 

Her . .- '* Plaota genista.” 


brook’-ite, s. [Named after Mr. H. J. Brooke, 
ao English crystallographer and mineralogist; 
suff. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A native form of titanic oxide, TiOn. 

It is trimetric, brittle, and baa a hardness of 
5*5—6 ; sp. gr., 4- 12 — l '23. Composition : 

Titanic acid, 94'00— 90 36 ; sesquioxide of iron, 
1-36—4-50 ; alumina, 0—0 '73, Ac. It occurs 
at Fronolen, near Tremadoc, in Wales ; on tha 
contineot of Europe, in Sicily, in the United 
States, Ac. 

brook'-let, s. [Eng. brook, and dimiu. suff. 
-tct. 1 A little brook or stream. 

" Stood In her holiday dress in the fields, and the wind 
and the brooklet 

Murmured gladness and peace, God's pcAce.” 

Longfellow . The Children of the Lord's Supper. 

brook -lime, s. [From Eog. broofc, and A.S. 

I Cm — that which adheres, cement.] The 
English name of a Veronica or Speedwell, 
Veronica beccabunga. The leaves and stem are 
glabrous and succulent ; the latter is pro- 
cumbeot at the base, and rooting. The flowers 
are in opposite racemes. The flowers are 
generally bright blue, but in one variety they 
are pink or flesh-coloured. The plant is com- 
mon in ditches and watercourses. It ia some- 
times used as a spriog salad. 

brook -mint, s. [A.S. brocminte, broemynte.] 
Tlie Water-mint, Mentha hirsuta, or agwtticd. 

brook' weed, s. [From Eng. broofc; weed.] 
The English name of Samolus, a genus of 
plants somewhat doubtfully referred to the 
order Primulacese (Primworts). The capsule 
is half inferior, and opens by valves. The 
stem is eight or ten inches high, with racemes 
of numerous small white flowers. 

*brook'-y, a. [Eng. brook; -y.] Abounding 
iu brooks. 

" Leinster's brooky tract” Dyer. 

* broom* v.t. [Bream, v.f.] 

broom, ‘ broome, * brome, * brom, s. & 

a. [A.S. brdm; O. Put. brom; Put brem ; 
Ir. brum.] 

A- As substantive : 

1. Tbe English name of a common shrub, 
Sarothamnus (formerly Cytisus) scoparius , and 
of the genus to which it belongs. The large 
and beautiful yellow flowers of the broom 
come out in this country from April to Juue. 
[Broom-tops.] 

■; (1) Butchers' Broom : The English name 
for the Liliaceous genus Ruscus, and specially 
for the Ruscus aculeatus, which grows in 
Britain. 

(2) Irish Broom : Sarothamnus patens , a 

native of Spain and Portugal, 

2. A besom for sweeping, so called because 
it is occasionally made of broom, though other 
material is often employed. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the plant 
described under A, or to a besom. (See the 
compounds which follow.) 

broom-corn, s. A name for two plants 
of the order Graininace;e (Grasses). 

1. Sorghum vulgare. Its panicles are made 
into brooms for sweeping and into clothes- 
brushes. 

2. Sorghum saccharatum. 

^ Broom-corn Seed-stripper : A machine 

like a flax-ripple, for removing the seed from 
hroom-corn. It is like a comb, over which 
the corn-brush is thrown, and the seeds 
stripped off by pulling the brush between the 
teeth. (Knight.) 

broom-cypress, s. 

Bot. : A name given to the plant-genua 
Kochia, which belongs to tbe order Clienopo- 
diaceae (Chenopods). 

broom- grove, s. A grove composed of 
broom ; a place o\ ergrown with broom. 

broom handle, s. & a. 

Broom-handle machine: A lathe with a 

hollow mandrel and ioternal cutters. The 
stick is passed longitudinally through the 
mandrel aud rounded through its length. 

broom-head* s. A clasp or cap for hold- 
ing the bunch of broom-corn, so that a worn 
stump may be removed and fresh brush sub- 
stituted. 


broom-sewing, a. Sewing or designed 
to sew brooms. 

Broom-sewing machine : A machina for 
pressing a bunch of broom-corn into shape 
for a broom, and sewing it io its flattened 
form. 

broom- tops, s. pi. 

Pharm. : Tbe fresh and dried tops of Sar.v 
thamnus Scoparius (Common Broom). There 
are two officinal preparations ; the decoction 
(Dccoctum Scoparii), consisting of a pint of 
distilled water to an ounce of the dried tops ; 
and the juice (Succus Scoparii ), made of three 
ounces of the fresh expressed juice to a pint of 
rectified spirit. They are valuable diuretics, 
especially in cardiac dropsies. Seoparine and 
Sparteia are the two active principles ; the 
action of Sparteia ia analogous to that of 
Conia (q.v.). 

* broom-tree, s. A broom shrub. 

Ye echulen be as broom-trees."— H’icklijfe : Jer. 

xlviiL 6. [Purvey.) 

broom -iAg, s. [Breaming.] 

Naut. : The same aa Breamino (q.v.). 


t broom -land* s. [Eng. 6 room ; land.) Land 
on which broom growa or adapted for its 
growth. 

" I have known sheep cured o t the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
broomla nds." — J fort imer. 


broom -rape, S. [Eng. broom; rape.) 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : The English name of 
Orobanche, a genus of plants constituting the 
typical one of the order Orobauchacea? (Broom- 
rapes). Eleven species have been enumerated 
as British. All are parasitic on other plants. 
They grow upon furze, broom, a galimn, on 
tliymus, a centaurea, a picris, on clover, milfoil, 
on hemp-roots, &c. Some broomrapes confine 
them selves to a single genus or even species 
of plants, whilst others range over a consider- 
able variety. The Greater Broomrape, one of 
tbe eleven which grows on leguminous plaots, 
especially on furze, broom, and clover, is so 
destructive to the last-named genus of plants 
iu Flanders that it prevents many farmers 
from attempting their cultivation. The Tall 
Broomrape (Orobanche elotior), though pre- 
ferring Centaurea scabiosa, also attacks clover, 
as does the Lesser Broumrape (Orobanche 
minor). 


broom'-staff, s. [Eng. broom ; staff.] A 
broomstick. 

•'They fell on ; I made good my place; at length 
they came to tbe brootnstti/f to me : 1 defied eiu 
etilt" — Shakesp. : Ben. 1*777., v. 4. 


broom'-stick, s. [Eng. broom ; stick.] Tbe 
stick which serves for a haudle to a broom. 
"At theory of ‘Rescue.’ bullies with swords and 
cudgels, and termagant hags with spits and broom- 
sticks, poured forth by hundreds." — JJacaulay : Eist 
Eng,, ch. iii. 

f broom'-y, a. [Eng. broom ; - y .] 

1. With much broom growing upon it. 

“If land grow mossy or 6 roomy, tbeu break It up 
again.**— Jlort imer. 

2. Pertaining to broom ; derived from 
broom. 

“ The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The keuuel edge, where wheels had worn the place." 

Swift, 


broose, bruse, bruise, s. [Of unknown 
ortuin.l A race at country weddings, who 
shall first reach the bridegroom’s house on 
returning from tbe place where the niarringa 
has been celebrate*!. Generally in lhe phrase 
To ride or run the broose. The custom is pro- 
bably a survival from the days when marriage 
by capture was common, ami the bride was 
really carried off by the bridegroom aud hia 
friends. 


“ To think to ride, or run the bruise 
V\T them ye name." 

II Galloway : Poems, p. 166. 


» broost, s. [The same as O. Eng. brast, s. = 
a burst (?).] A burst (!), a spring. (Scotch.) 

" The yaud she made » brood, 

Wi* ten yarn! s' strength anti -«arr. 

Auld Gray Stare. Jacobde /tefici. i. . I. 


bros'-cus, s. [From Gr. 0i0pi (bibrosco) 
= to eat ] 

Enfom. : A genna of beetles belonging to the 
family Harpalidae. Broscus cephalotes is found 
on the sea-coast in Britain. It is from nine 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall* father ; we, wet, here, camel* her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; S 6 * p6t ’ 
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line* to an inch in length. Its elytra are 
nearly smooth. When captured it feigns 
death. 

bro^e, * bre w-ls, • brow-ease, * browes, 
* tarow yee, s. Sea. I From Gael. brotha3=i 
brose. ] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1. A kind of food which is fat or greasy. 
(0. Eng.) 

" ArowrMB [browe*. U- P.) Adljnitutn, C V. " — 
Prompt, Parv. 

". . . brotceue made with bread and fat meat.'’ — 
Buloct. 

"That tendre brounjee made with a many -boon." 

Lydgate : Order of Poole*. ( Way ) 

2. A kind of pottage, mado by pouring 
boiling water on oatmeal ; stir-about. (Scotch.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. reitaiiiing to brose; fitted for making 
brose. [Brose-meal.] 

2. Suitable for taking brose. [BaosE-TiME.] 

brose meal, s. Meal of pease ranch 
parched. 

brose time, s. Supper-time. 

* bro' sen, «. [From Old Eng. fcrasten.] 
[Brast.] Burst. 

* bro-sen, v.t. [Bruise.] 

brfis’-I-mum, s, [From Gr. 0puj<7i/*o? (bro- 
simos) = eatable ; 0pw ens ( brosis ) = eatmg ; 
0i0puicrKuj ( bibrosko ) = to eat.] 

Dot. : A genus of plants doubtfully referred 
to the order Urticace* (Nettle worts). It con- 
tains Brosimum alicastrum , the Bresd-nut of 
Jamaica (q.v.), B. Galnciodendron, the Cow- 
treo of South America, &c. [Cow-tree.] 

bro^'-mi US, s. [Latinised from brosmcit 
Scand. name of the Torsk.J 
Zool. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
family Gad id*. There is a single dorsal fin, 
which is long, as is the anal one ; the ventral 
fins are small and fleshy, and there is but one 
barbnlo to the mouth. Brosmius vulgaris, the 
Torsk, called in Shetland the Tusk and the 
Briamak, is the only British apecies, and it is 
' confined to the north of the island. 

bros’ sito, bros'-ite, s. [From the Brossa 
valley in Piedmont.] 

Min. : A colurauar variety of ferriferous 
Dolomite. 

* br os-ten, * br os-tyn, pa. pa.ka. [Burst. ] 

" That yet aswowne lay, bothc pale and wan : 

Pur *ith the fal he brosten haa hia arm." 

Chaucer : C. T., 3.826-7. 

•brostyn man, s. A man ruptured. 

“ Erast yn man, yn the cod. Hemiosut, C. F."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* bro sure, s. [BRisunE.] A fracture, break- 
ing ; a part broken off. 

br6§' y, bro^'-ie, a. [From Scotch brose ; • y .] 

1. Semifluid. 

2. Bedaubed with brose or porridge. 

" Out o'er the porvltch pluglc takes a sten, 

Lay iut; the bro*>/ weans upo' the rtoor 
Wl ilousy heght." Davidson: tea to ru, p. 28 

brosy faced. a. A term used of the face 
when very fat ami flaccid. ( Scotch .) 

" A square-built brosy-faced girt" — St, Johnstoun, I. 
WO. 

■ bros yn, v.t. [Bruise, v.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

bro te kin, bro-ti kin, s. [Fr. 6mk* 
gain.] [Brodekin, Buskin.] 

Generally pi. : Buskins ; a kind of half- 
boots. (Scotch.) 

"For I can mak schone, broteklns ami bulttle." 

Lindsay: & P R. , it. 237. 

"A pair of 6rofi*<n» on hi» feet, to the great of hie 
lege."— Pstictdfie, p. 111. 

* brot-el, o. [Brittle.] 

•brot el ness, * brot-el-nesse, s. [Brit- 
tleness.] 

broth (pron. brath), * broth©, s. [A S. k 

Icel. brodh ; (). 11. Ger. prdt ; M. II Gc r.brdt; 
Ger. gebrdude, all = broth ; A S. &redi/'im = 
to cook, to brew.] Tho liquor in which flesh 
has been boiled ; a kind of thin soup. 

" Broth*. Hrodium, liquamen, Q F.’’ — Prompt. 
Parv. 

•hrothe, ‘hroth, a. [Braitii.] Angry, fierce. 
(Sir Gaw. , 2,233.) 


broth -el, s. [This word, which orig. denoted 
a person, not a place, was long confused with 
boi'del q.v.), with which it has no etymological 
connection. The original term was a brothel 
house ; brothel = n prostitute, from A.S. abrod- 
hen = degenerate, base.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. An abandoned, worthless fellow. 

"A brothel which Miche&a bight." 

Cower : Conf. Am. Hi., 178. 

2. A prostitute, 

"Styut, brodets, youre dyn."— Towneley Myst , p. 142. 

3. A place of resort for prostitutes ; a 
bawdy-house. 

"Keep tby foot out of brothels."— Shaketp. : Lear, 
iii. 4. 

II, Lata: In the Middle Ages brothels were 
allowed in certain places, especially in Soutli- 
.wark, but they were legally suppressed by a 
proclamation in the 37th year of Henry VI 1 1 . 
To keep a brothel is now an offence at com- 
mon law. 

* brothel-haunting, a. £ s. 

A. As adjective: Frequenting brothels ; dis- 
sipated. 

B. .ds substantive : The act or practice of 
frequenting brothels ; dissipation. 

brothel house, * brodelbouse, s. 

A brothel. 

"They [the rnonkes] wrought off great wlckedntsse, 
and made those eudwnres little better than brodcl- 
houses, especially where nmiries were far off,"— Uol- 
Unshed : Peso, of England, ch. xtiL 

brothel-keeper, brothel-monger, 

5. One who keeps a brothel ; a pimp. 

* broth -el-ler, s. [Eng. brothel; *er.] A 
frequenter of brothels ; a dissolute fellow. 

" Gamesters, jockeys, brothel! ert. impure.” 
Cowper: The Task , bk. ii. 

* broth' -el 1^, a. [Eng. brothel ; -ly.) Per- 
taining to brothels ; lewd, obseene. 

* hroth'-el-ry, s. [Eng. brothel ; -ry.] 

1. Prostitution, lewdness. 

" Shn 11 Furla brook her sister's modesty, 

And prostitute her soul to brothrlry. 

Marsttm: Scourge of fill., L 8. 

2. Obscenity, 

•• With brothelry, able to violate the ear of o pagan." 
—B. Jouton : Fox, ' Dedication. 

* 3. A brothel, a place. 

* brothe-ly, * broth-ly, * brothe-liehe, 
brothe-lyeh, adv. [Braitdly.] 

1. Hastily, quickly. 

2. Fiercely, violently. 

3. In wretched plight. 

" Thay wer brothel y hroght to Babiloyn, 

Ther bale to suffer." 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 1,256. 

broth'-er, * bro der, * bro-dlre, * bro- 
djh:, * broith er, * broth-lr, ' broth- 
ur, broth-re, * broth yr (plur. * bro - 

dhru, * brothre, *brothrcn, brethren, 6rof/iers), 
s. [A.S. brodhor, brodher ; dat. s. bredher ; 
nom. plur. brodhru ; O. Icel. brddhar ; O. 
Fris. brdther, brdder ; O. 11. Ger. bruodar ; 
Goth, brdthar ; Dan. brodcr ; Gael. <fc Ir. 
6raf/iair ; Wei. bmwd, plur. brodyr ; Lat. 
frater ; Gr. (/>parrjp (phrater ) ; Snnsc. bhrati. 
From a root bhar = to bear bSAreaf).] 

I. Literally : A son born of the same father 
and mother. 

*1 The term is also frequently applied to 
men who have only one parent in common, 
but, strictly speaking, such are only half- 
brothers. 

" Brodyr by tho modyr nyde onoly (alotily by moder, 
P.) G«*maniu." — Prompt, Parv. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. One closely resembling or nearly akin to 
another in manner or character. 

" lie also that Is slothful hi his work la brother to 
him that is a gnjat waster."— Prov. xvlii. 9. 

2. One closely connected with another, an 
associate, one of the same community 
[Bkother-in-arms.] 

*• The jiocrs. however, by sixty-nine votes to fourteen, 
acquitted their accused brother.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xix. 

*11 In these senses the plural was formerly in 
the forms brethren and brothers, but tho latter 
is now used almost exclusively. 

3. I n theological language : Man in general, 
our fellow-men. 

" Mon and brethren, lot me freely speAk unto you of 
the patriarch David .4e/i it. 29. 

* 1. In the Bible and clsewhcro brother Is 


frequently applied to persons of a more dis- 
tant degree of relationship. [Brother bairn.] 

" Because thou art my brother, shouldest thou there- 
fore serve me for noa = 'ht?"— Gen. xxix. 15. 

U In these uses the plural is brethren only. 

" Is not this the carpenter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren , James, and Joses, and 
Bluiou, and Judas?"— Matt, xiii 65. 

brother-angel, s. An angel viewed as 
akin to a person whom it is designed extrava- 
gantly to compliment. 

** Thy brother-angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tuu'd it hlph.* 

Dry den : To the Memory of Mrs. A. Kllltgrew, 44-6. 

brother-bairn, s. The child of an uncle. 
Used to denote the relation of a cousin.) 
Scotch.) TBaoTHER, il. 4.] 

" Sir Patrick Hamilton was brother-german to tho 
Earl of Arran, and sister and brother-bairn to the 
king's majesty.’ — Pitscottie (e<L 1720), j>. 104. 

H There was a corresponding word sister- 
bairn (q.V.). 

brother-beast, s. One of the bestial 
fraternity viewed in its relation to another. 

" And like the sheep, his brother-beast, is slain." 
Dryden : The Fables, Palamon and Arcite. bk. L 

brother-brutes, s. Brutes to which man 
ia akin. 

" No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 

With brother-brutes the human race had grac'd. “ 
Thomson: Castle of Indolence, ii. 6L 

brother-daughter, s. Aoiece. (Scotch.) 

brother - german, brothor - ger - 
main, x. A full brother. 

H See the example under 6rofft«r-ftairn. 

brother-in-law, s. The brotherof one’s 
husband or wife ; a wife’s brother, ora sister’s 
husband. 

" His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer." 

Shaketp. : 1 lien. l\\, i 8. 

brother-love, s. The love shown by 
a brother ; brotherly love. 

•' With a true heart 
And brother-love 1 do it." 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., v. s. 

brother-son, s. A nephew. (Scotch.) 

brother-uterine, s. One born of the 
same mother but of a different father. 

brother-warden, s. A warden acting 
as one’s colleague. 

"HI could the baughty Dacre brook 
His brother-warden's sage rebuke." 

Scott : 77i« Lay of the Last Minstrel, Iv. SL 

* broth’-er, v.t. [From brother, s. (q.v.).] To 
admit to a state, and to the privileges, of 
brotherhood in any corporation or society ; 
or to make the mirthful imitation at a con- 
vivial party of the ceremonies of initiation 
into such a body. 

broth er-hood, * hrith-er-hod, *brith- 
cr-hed, * bro th er-heed, s. [A.S br6- 

thorhdd.) 

• 1. The state of being a brother. 

(1) The state of being a brother in the literal 
sense ; a son of the same immediate parent 
as another. 

(*2) An association of men of the same pro- 
fession, society, fraternity, religious profes- 
sion, or religions order. 

". . . in pi tee, love of brotherhod. and In love of 
bro’herhod cnarite."*— Wycliffe [Purvey), 2 Pet., 1. 7. 

"There w.-i» a fraternity of men-at-arms called the 
brotherhood of St. George. " — Da viet. 

(3) The relationship of a member of the 
human family at large, viewed as a child, with 
the rest of mankind, of one common Father. 

" To ent tho link of brotherhood, by which 
One common Maker bound me to the kind." 

Cowper : The Task, bk. ill. 

2. The love thence resulting. 

"... finds brotherhood in thee uo sharper spur.” 
Shaketp.; Richard ft., i. 3. 

t broth- er-kin, s. [From brother, s., and 
dimin. suffix -kin. In Ger. &riufercften.) A 
little brother. (Carlyle.) 

broth -cr-less, a. [Eng. brother, and suffix 
-lftj;s.] Without a brother. 

" Cain. Who makes me brotherless f” 

Byron : Cain, HL 1. 

broth er llko, a. [Eng. brother ; like.] Like 
a brother, what might be expected of a brother. 
" Welcome, good Clarence : this Is brotherlike. " 

Shaketp. •, 3 Henry 17.. v. L 

1 br6th'-er~li-n£ss, s. [Eng. brotherly ; 
-Tie**.”] The quality of acting to one like a 
brother. (Dr. Alien.) 


bbil, poitt , J<^1; eat, ^ell, chorus, 9 hln, bough; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoot, Xenophon, c^lst ph — L 

-clan, -tlan = a lion, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -qdon = thun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. =t>gl, dgL 
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broth'-er-ly, a. k adv . [Eng. brother; - ty .] 

A. adj. : Like that of a brother ; natural 
or becoming to a brother. 

** Upon whose lapse, or error. someth tug more 
Than brotherly Jor^iseuess may attend.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk- vt 

B. As adv . ; After the manner of a brother. 

"Of the IDCH he had loved so brotherly.” 

Scott : Lay qf the Last Minstrel. H. 20. 

•broth er-rede, * brotdf-er-red-ine, s. 

[A S. ?>ror or rwfcn.] Fraternity. (0. Eng. 
Hum., i. 41.) (Agcnb., 11U.) 

broth' cr ship, s. [Eng. brother; ship.] 

1. Brothci hood. 

2. A fraternity, n guild. 

* broth'-er wort, s. [Eng. brother ; -urorf.] 

Be t. : A name formerly used for rennyroyal 
and for Wild Thyme. 

broth'-ihg, pr . par, it a. [ Broth e.] 

" The callour wine in ca\e is sought, 

Aleus bruthtng brciats to cult; " 

j\. Hume. Citron, S. /*., lit 389. 

brot'-U la, s. [Etymology not appnrent.] 

jchthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
Gad idie, or cod family. B . barbittus, the only 
known species, is from the Antilles. 

* brou^h, s. [Brooch.] (John of Trevisa.) 

* brondcd, * browdcd, pa. par. k a. 
[Browdyn, v. ; Btioider.] Embroidered. 
(Chancer.) 

*broud-3ter, .<?. [From Fr. broder, to em- 
broider, and O. Eng. fem. suffix -sfer.] An 
embroiderer. (Scotch.) 

**. . . harness-makers, Upeaters, broudsters, tuylora.' 

— Pittcottie, p. 13X 

* brouet, s . (Br.ewet. 1 Pottage, caudle. 

( l'rumpt . Purr.) 

brougham (pron. brom or bru‘-am), s. 
[Originally from Fr. broucttc , but modified by 
the name of the very eminent Lord Brougham, 
who was born at Edinburgh September 19, 
177S, and died at Cannes, in the south of 
Fiance, Way 7, 1S6S.] 

Vehicles: A two-wheelcd closed carnage 

with a single iuside seat for two persons, or a 
fonr-wbeeled dose carriage with two seats, 
each adapted f« >r two persons. The seat for the 
driver is elevated. 

brought, * broughte (pronounced brat), 
* brogt, * brogte, * brout,pref. A* pa. par. 

[Br. inc.] 

* brouke, * brouk-en, v.t. [Brook, i\] 
(Chaucer : C. T.; The Nonncs Priestes Tale, 479.) 

brou -lilt, a. [Brooked (2).] (Scotch.) 

v broun, a. k s. [Brown.] (Sir Caw., 1,162.) 

* bround, s. [Brand.] (Sege of Mclayne (ed. 
Herrtage), p. 126, 1. 071.) 

brouse, browse, s. [Etymol. unknown.] 

Metal. : Partially reduced lead ore mixed 
with slag and cinders. 

brous-son-et'-a, s. [Named after P. N. V. 
Brmissonet, a naturalist who travelled in Bar- 
bary, and published a work on fishes in 1782.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Uvticaceie (Nrttleworts). Broussoneta 
pa/nfrif ra is the paper-inul berry. It has 3—5 
lohed leaves. [Paper-mulberry.] There is 
another species of the geuus, B. sjiatulata, or 
Entire- leaved Broussoneta. 

* brous -taxe, s. [Browster.] (Scotch.) 

* brout, pref. & pa. par. [BnorGHT.] 

i brouze, * brouys, s. [Browze, $.] 

^brouze, r.i. [Browze, t\] 

br<Sw (1), *bro\Ve, &. A a. [A.S. bru = a brow, 
an eyebrow, an eyelid. Cf. also brwwa = t lie 
eyelashes; O.S, bmha; Icel. bra, brun, bryn ; 
But. brauuw; Goth .bruhw; X. II. Ger. braue, 
Urn tine; M. II. Ger. bid, brdwe ; O. H. Ger. 
prd, prdira ; O. Fr bre ; Ir. bra, bra i; Ir. & 
Gael, abhra; Arm. abrafit ; Pol. bnri ; Russ. 
broif ; Gr. ( 0 ]>hnts) =. the eyebrow; 

fcansc 6/i r/i. ) 

A. As substa ntire : 

I. More or Less literally (of the human body) : 


(1) The prominent ridge over the eye with 
the hair upon it ; the orbital arch. 

" . , .the right Arched beauty of the brow, . . 
Shakerp. : Mer. triers, iii. a. 

(2) The hair covering the arched prominence 
above the eye. [Eyeurow.] 

*Tis not your Inky br<»cm, your black silk hair.” 
M/U tup . ; am You Lika It, hi. 6. 

(3) Sing, or pi ; The forehead. 

'* . . . ah© kissed his hrow. hla cheek, his chin.** 
Shakes/). : Venus <t Adorns, 59. 

"With myrtle wreaths my thoughtful brows inclose.” 
Dri/den: Op id's Amours, bk. L, ©leg. i„ 3X 

(4) The countenance generally. 

•'To cloak offences with a cunning brow." 

Shakes/*, : Lucrece, 749. 

2. Figuratively (of anything): 

(1) Aspect, appearance. 

" This seemiug brow of Justice, . . .* 

Shakes/). : 1 Hen. /r., iv. X 

(2) The projecting edge of a cliff or hill. 

'* You beetling brow.” 

Sco't : Rokeby, It 15. 

![ To knit the brow : To frown, to scowl. 

B. As adjective: Pertaining to the brow in 
any of the Toi egoing seuses. 

brow-ague, s. 

Med. : A disease, called also hemicrania, or 
migraine. It is a combination of neuralgia 
with headache, paroxysmal, and confined to 
one side of the head or brow. The eyes are 
extremely sensitive to light aod the ears to 
sound, the pulse very slow. Common in 
childhood, with a tendency to diminish after 
middle age. Women are more usually affected 
than meu. It is ofteu due to mental excite- 
ment. 

brow-antler, s. The first start that 
grows on a dcei 's head. 

brow -band, s. 

Saddlery: A band of a bridle, headstall, or 
halter, which passes in front of a horse's lore- 
head, and lias loops nt the ends through which 
the cheek-straps pass. 

brow- bound, a. Bound as to the hrow : 
crowned. 

** Was &ro«>-& 0 UMrf with the oak,” 

Shakes p. : Coriolanus, H. 2. 

brow-si ek, a. Sick as to the brow. 

M But jet a gracious influence from you 
ilay alter nature iu our broit^yi> k crew." 

Suckling Prologue of the Author*. 

br<Sw(2), s. [From brew (q.v. ). (Jamieson.).) 
An opinion. (Scotch.) [Br.oo (2), s.] 

** 1. An ill brow: An opinion preconceived 
to the disadvantage of any person or thing. 

2. Nae brow : No favourable opinion. 

"I hn® nno brow o' John : h® wmb wi' the Queen 
whan she was brought prisoner iran barberry." —Mary 
Stewart : Hist. Drama, p. 46. 

* br<J\^, v.t. [From brow , s. (q.v.).] To be at 
the edge of ; to bound, to limit. 

" Tending my flocks hard by. i* th' billy crofts 
That brow this bottom glade ." — Milton : Com us. 

brow-al-ll-a, s. [Named after John Browal- 
lins. Bishop *of Aboa, who wrote a botanical 
work in 1739.] 

Bot. : A gemis of plants belonging to the 
order. Scropliulariacea- (Figworts). The species 
are handsome plants with blue flowers, 
brought originally from South America. 

brow-beat, v.t. [From brow, and 

1. Lit. Of persons : To beat down tbebrow, 
or make one abashed by dogmatic assert ions 
or stem looks. 

"Th? bar lur* the bench mi l ted t© browbeat the un- 
fortunate Whig," — • (he. Lng., ch. v. 

2. Fig. Of things : To bend the biow down 

UJ'Oll (?). 

" Half God's pood sabbath, wbil® the worn-out clerk 

Urate-brats ui.% desk below.” 

Tennyson : Curly Sonnets II. {To J. M. R ) 

br<5v^-beat-en, pa. jvir. k a. rBROWBFAT.] 

"It was, indeed, painful lo r»e dai*y 6rtw*ea/en by 
an tueiny.” — Macaulay : (list. Eng , ch. vl. 

brew -beat-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Brow- 
beat. ] 

A. k B. .4.4 present participle it participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the \crb. 

C. substantive : The act. of abashing a 
person by insolent words or looks. 

"What man will voluntarily expos® himself to the 
inp>erlou5 browbeat inys aud scorua of great meu?” — 
L 1st range. 


br<JV-den (1), brdw'-dln (1), a. {Etvm. 
dimbtfol ; perhaps the same as browden (2), in 
the sense of “ netted '*= ensnared. (N.E.D .). j 

"As scho delyts Into the low. 

S&e was l browdin of my bow.* 

Cherric and Slae, ft. IX 

** We are fools to be broteden and fond of a pawn in 
the loof of our hand .” — Rutherford : Letters , P. L Ey. 2X 

* brow -den (2), pa. par. or a. [Browdyn.] 
(Sett example under browdyd.) 

* brov^'-der cr, * brow-dcr-ere, x 

[Broideker.] 

“ Browdyoure {browderere J, Intext or, frigio . m — 
Prompt. Parv. 

* brow'-din 2),^. (From browdyn = embroi- 
dered (q.v.).] Clotted, defiled, foul, filthy. 

" His body was w ith blude all browdin.” 

Chr. Kirk. at. 18. 

br<£&r'-dm-ster, •brow'-din-star.s. [In 

Dan. brodne = to embroider; fem. naff. -stnr = 
Eng. -slcr.\ An embroiderer (male or female). 

**. . . the brouxlinstaris that wmcht upouu the 
tape? trie of the enunmosie velvois."— Collect, of ir* 
ventortes, A. l.<61, p. 150. 

* br^'-din-ster-scbip, s. [From Scotch 
browdinstcr; suffix -schip = Eng. suffix -ship.] 
The profession of an embroiderer. 

"... the office of browdinster schip, and keying ©* 
his h kiiea wardrop .”— Acts Ja. VI ,, 1592 {ed 1814)* 
p. COS. 

* broxtr'-dyd, pa. par. [Browdyn, u.] 

" Rrowdiia, or ynbrowdyd (hrowdrod. or browden, 
P.) inCcziiis. acapictus, C. F. friyiatus, Ug. ” — Prompt. 
Parv. 

* br<5\*r -dyn, v.t. (A.S. bregdan = to braid, 
pa. j>ar. brdden, bragden .] To embroider 

" Brow>li/n\ or imbrowdyn* (lubrowdyr, P.J (ntexo 
C. F. frigid, l T g. in friyiu. — Prompt. Parv. 

* br(J\V'-dyn, pa. par. [Broider, v.] Em- 
broidered. 

" Scepter, ryns, and sandalys 

Browdyn wcllo on Kjupis WT*-" 

Wyntoum, rlL 8. 446. 

* bro\V'-d$roe, pa. par. [A.S. brd'dan = to 
make broad, to extend, to expand.] Displayed, 
uufurled. 

" Thnl saw sn fele br -vdyve buoerls. 

Standaris and pennownys." 

Harbour, xi 464, M S. 

* br<5w'-dj?ug, s. [Browdyn, r.] Em- 
broidery. 

" Of Koldsinithrye, of browdyn p. and of steel” 

Chaucer: The Knightcs Tide, 1.640. 

* br<5^r"-dy-oure, s. [O. Eng. browdy(n) ; and 
suffix -oure = or, - er .] 

'* Rrowdyonrr {browderer®. P.) Inter tor, G. F 
frigio. Cath. My,.” —Prompt. Parv. 

browed, a. [Eng. hrow; -erf.] 

In compos. : Having a brow as described in 
the word preceding it, as dark-browed, low- 
browed. 

* br^r'-esse, s. [Bhewis, Brose.] 

" Rroutenc {browes, H. F.) Adipatum, G F”— 
Pronijd. Parv. 

* bro^'-ett, s. [Brewet, Brewis.] Pottage. 

" Browett. lirodidlum.” — Prompt. Parv. 

* briJvg-iit, pa. por. [Brew, v.] Brewed. 

"... to haufhakm breid. browin aUL "— Acts Mary, 
1355. ed. 1814, p. 495. 

’ br<5w'-i3, $. pi [EnoL.] Brats. (Scotch.) 

"... his dame Dalil.a and h.xstaTd browis i” — .V. 
lYinyct's First Tracts t, Keith's Hist., App., p. 206. 

* br6\tr'-itt, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. Wei. 
firiirorf = driven snow.] A silver-bellied eeL 
(II alii well : Coat, to Lexicog.) 

“ brow’-ken, v . t . [Brook, r.] 

•• Wcl browken they hire servit© or labour." 

Chaucer : Prol.to Legends qf lioode Women. 

* brt5\t?-lcss, a. [Eng. brow; -less.] Without 
shame. 

"So browlcis was this heretlrk fSTahometl. that he 
was not ssbatned to te’l the world, that all licptvacheQ 
was sent liini Immedialeiy from heaven." — L. Addis>m . 
Life of Mahomet, p. 84. 

* browne, * broune, • broun, 

*brun,n.,nrfi'.,&x [A.3. brun=- brown, rwirk, 
dusky; led. bninn ; ijw. brun; Dun. bruun ; 
Dut. bruin; O. Fries, br&n; (N. 11.) Ger. 
brau» : M. IT. Ger. briin ; O. II. Ger. pni n ; 
Fr. k Prov. brun ; Sp., Tort., & ltal.,bnrao; 
Low Lat. brunneus. From A.S. brynexz a 
burning; led. i/riini = burning.] [Burn, t\] 

A- >la adjective: 

I. Ord. Long. : Of the colour produced when 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a. qu - kw. 
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certain substances— wood or paper, for example 
— are score lie* l nr partially burnt. 

"I like the inn* tire within excellently. If the lmir 
were a thought browner."— shuketp. : Much Ado , 1U. A. 

" Laud of broom htstthnud *huvyy wood." 

Scott : Lay of the Lau Miiutrel, vi 2. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Optics: Brown is not one of the primary 
colours hi a spectrum. It is composed of red 
and yellow, with black, the negation of colour. 

2. Hot. : A genus of colours, of which the 
typical species is ordinary brown, tinged with 
greyish or blackish. The other species uru 
chest nut-brown, deep-brown, bright-brown t rust}{, 
cinnamon, red-brown, rufous, glandaceous, 
livcr-colourni, sooty , ami lurid. (Lindley : 
In trod, to Dot. (3rd cd., 183<>), p. 478.) 

% Drown gum-tree. [Gum-tree.] 

3. Zoifi. : Drown Dee-hawk, [Bee-hawk,] 

B. .4s odrer& ; Into a brown colour. 

T[ 1. To boil brown. [To play brown.] 

2. To play brown : A phrase used of the 
broth-pot when the contents are rich. It is 
the same as to boil brown. 

" Yere big bnw pot hw iim played brown" 

He mains Aithtilnle Song, p. 102. {Jamieson.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lung : Tlie colour described under 
the aojictive brown. 

M The brovom of a picture often pre»ent the appear- 
ance of the bloom of a plum." — Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., vli. HO. 

2. Painting: The chief browns employed 
as pigments are Terra di Sienna, Umber, and 
Bistre. 

brown-bess, s. The name familiarly 
given to the smooth-bore, flint-lock, musket 
in use until the percussion fire-lock was intro- 
duced in 1S39. So designated from the brown 
colour of the barrel, produced by oxidisation. 
At first the musket barrels were kept bright. 
It weighed 72 lb., ami carried a leaden bullet 
of fourteen and a half to the pound. 

brown-bill, brownbill, a. A kind of 
halberd formerly used ns an offensive weapon 
by the English foot soldiers. Called brown 
from its being generally left rusty, and thus 
distinguished from the blttck-b'iW which was 

{ >ainteil black : the edge in both cases was 
:ept sharp and bright. The brown rusty sur- 
face, which was possibly oiled, corresponds to 
the •* browning” of modern rifle barrels. 

** And brovmbilU. levied In the city. 

Made blits to pass the grand committee.” 
Hiulibrat. 

brown bread, s. [Skeat thinks it un- 
certain whether it is from brown or bran.] 
[Bread.] 

brown-bugle, * browne-begle, s. A 

plant, Ajuga reptuns. [Ajuoa.] 

brown coal, s. [Named from its brown 
or brownish-black colour. In Ger. 6raua- 
kohlc. ] A variety of Lignite (q.v.). 

brown-cress, s. A plant, the Water- 
cress ( Nasturtium officinale). 

brown -eagle, s. A name for the Golden 
Eagle (AquiUt ckrywctus). 

brown-gannet, s. A bird (Sulci fit sea) 
from the South Seas. It is called also the 
Brown-gull or Booby. 

brown-glcdc, s. A name for the Ring- 
tailed Harrier (Circus cyancus). 

brOWn-gUll, 3. [ BROWN-gANNET. ] A 

name for the Brown-gannet. 

brown gum-treo, s. The Englisli name 
of nil evergreen tree, the Eucalyptus robusta, 
from New South Wales. 

brown hematite, brown haematite, 

*. [U.KWATITE.J 

Min. : (1) Limonite (q.v ). (2) Gothile (q.v.). 

brown iron-oro, brown iron-stone, 

j. 

Mineralogy: (1) Limonite (q.v.). (2) Gbtli- 
ite (q.v. ). 

brown-jonnet, brown-janet, s. 

1. A cant name for a knapsack. (Seo/rA.) 

2. A musket. (Pickcn : Gloss., 1813.) (Scotch.) 

brown kite, s. A name for the Ring- 
failed Harrier (Circus cyanni*), 

brown-lizard, s. An eft, the Triton 
vulgaris. It is not property a lizard. 


s. An imaginary being auppo.st-d to frequent 
moors ; a dwarf ; a subterranean elf. 

brown-mint, s . A plant, Mentha viridis. 
brown-ochre, *. 

Min. : A variety of Limonite (q.v.). 

brown-owl, s A name given to the 
Tawnv Owl (Syr,*ium stridula), called also the 
Ivy OwL 

brown-paper, s. A coarse variety of 
wrapping paper made from unbleached 
material, sueli as junk, hemp, the refuse of 
llax, Ac. 

brown -pink, s. A vegetable yellow 
pigment forming one of the yellow lakes. 
(Ogilvie.) 

brown-red, s. Dull red, with a slight 
mixture of browu. 

brown-rust, s. A kind of mst made by 
or consisting of a small parasitic fungus, which 
converts the farina of cereal plants into a 
brown powder. 

brown sandpiper, s. One of the Eng- 
lish names for a bud, the Duuliu (Tringa 
r nriabilis or a Ipina.) 

brown- Spar, 3. [In Ger. braunspath.) 
Mineralogy : (1) A variety of Chalybite. (2) 
A variety of Magnesite. (:i) Ferriferous Dolo- 
mite. It graduates into Ankerite (q.v.). (See 
also Brossite and Tharandite.) (4) A variety 
of Aokerite (q.v.). 

brown-stout, s. A superior kind of 
porter. 

brown-study, brownstudy, brown 
Study, s. A study of a gloomy cumplexion, 
in which the individual is absent in mind and 
absorbed in meditations, and these of a profit- 
less character. 

"They live retired, and then they doze away their 
time in drowsiness and brow rut tidies "—Aorri*. 

** Faith, this bronm study suits not with your black. " 

Case alter'd, Iv. L 

brown-ware, *. 

Pottery : A common variety of ware, named 
from its colour. 

br<St*rn, * broiln, v.t. k i. [From brmtm, a. 
(q.v.). In Ger. braunen ; Fr. frrutur; ltal. 
truaire.] 

I. Trans. : To make brown. 

II. Intrans. : To become brown. 

” Whan note brouneth In bawdry*” 

AlUuunder , 3.203. 

* browne, * brow-yn, v.t. [Brew, v .] To 
brew. 

*• Browne ale, or other drynko (brwyn. K. P. bruwyu. 
H. browyn, W . ). Pandoxor." — Prompt. Pu.ro. 

brtf^n-e-a, s. [Named after Dr. Patrick 
Browne, who in 1730 published a Natural 
History of Jamaica.] 

Dot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
leguminous order and to the sub-order C;esal- 
pinieae. Drone nca coccinia (the Srarlet Brow- 
nea) is a splendid evergreen tree from the 
West Indies. 

t brcTfrned, pa. par. A a. [Brown, r.f.) 

Br<£wn'-i-an, a. [From Dr. Brown, dis- 
coverer of the ** Brownian motion ” (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to the Dr. Brown ineutioned in 
the etymology. 

Brownian motion. Brownian 
movement, $. A rapid whirling motion 
seen in minnte particles of matter, whether 
vegetable or mineral. Its origin is obscure. 
It is sometimes called molecular motion. 
“FIMpi'l proved him wrontf. and showed that the 
motion id tho corpuscles ww tho well-known Brown- 
t in motion '—Tyndall : Frag, of Science. 3rd cd.. xi. 
305. 

br<Svtm' lo, brtJwn'-jf, ‘broun y, s. [From 
ling, brown, and stiff, -y, ns o}>p. to fair ; -y.] 
Scotch Mythology ; 

1. In Shetland : An imaginary being, to 
whom evil properties were attributed. 

"Not above <0 or ye.«r» at;r>. nlni"«t every family 
had a llronm/ or e\il iplvit « Cfil.cd. wlilcli ifivtil 
them, tu whom ihrv ynvo a iwcrilUe for his Avrviec."— 
Brand: Peterlp. Zetland, p, Hi [Jomiemn I 
*2. In othrr juirts of Scotland: A domestic 
spirit or goblin, mmgie, shaggy, and wild, 
till lnte|\ supposed to haunt many old houses, 
especially those attached to farms, lie was 
the Uolnn Onodfidlmv of .Scotland. In the 
night he helped the family, and particularly 
tlie servants, by doing many pieces of 


drudgery. If offered food or any other recom- 
pense for his services, he decamped and waa 
seen no more. The dillusion of knowledge 
has been more potent in its operation, and 
the ** brownie " may now be reckoned almost 
an extinct species. IBawsy-brown.] 

" All m hot gaistift, and elmche fantasyln. 

Of brownyit and of bogilhs lull this bilk?” 

hm>g. : Virgil, 158, W. 

"... one ml -fit almost believe In brotmUt nnd 
fiirlea. Lady Emily, when your ladyship is In pro* 
B*»ce. — Scott : IVavcrley, ch. Ixxl. 

brownie’s stone, s. An altar dedicated 
to a brownie. 

*’ Below the ch»pivl & there is a flat thin stene, call J 
llruwoie't Stone, ii|K.n which Ibe^ntient mliai it.u>ts 
ofTcrcil a cow's milk every hunUay. ' — Martin : )te4t. 

J Hands, p. 67. 

brtfwn-ing, pr. par., a., & *. [Brow, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ parlicip . adj. : (3ee 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : The act or process of making any- 
thing brown. 

2. Spec. : A process by which the surfaces 
of gun-barrels and other articles made of iron 
may acquire a shining black lustre. This 
may be effected by chloride of antimony or in 
other ways. One recipe for browning gun- 
barrels is to mix sulphate of copper 1 oz., 
sweet spirit of nitre 1 oz., with a pint of 
water. (Knight.) 

browning -liquid, s. The same ae\ 
Bronzino-liquid (q.v.). 

brtJfrn'-ish, a. [Eng. brown ; - ish .] Some- 
what brown. [Browny.] 

"A brown Uharey Iron-atone, lying in thin atrmU, 1* . 
poor, hut run* freely.’— Woodward. 

brovbn'-isra, s. [From Robert Brown [L Ch. 
Hist.], and Eng., Ac. suffix -«m.] 

1. Ch. Hist. : The scheme of church govern- 
ment formed by Robert Brown about A.D. 
15S1. He considered that each congregation 
of Christians should be self-governing, and 
should be exempt from the jurisdiction of 
Bishops or of Synods. He was in favour of 
the election by each congregation of a pastor, 
but allowed others than him to preach and 
exhort. Propagating these views in England 
he met with so mueh opposition that he 
removed to Holland, but ultimately he re- 
turned to England and conformed to the 
Established Church. His views, slightly 
modified by Robinson, are those of the Inde- 
pendents or Congregationalists. [Congrega- 
tionalism.] 

"That uchtsm would be the aorest schism to you; 
thnt would be Growntrm and AnabaptLam indeed." — 
Milton : Heaton of Ch. Guv., B. 1. 

2. Mcxl. : The views of John Brown, founder 
of the medical system called atter him lii'uno^ 
nian (q.v.). 

brtSrtri'-Ist, s. [From Robert brown [Brown- 
ism], and Eng., &o. sullix -isf.] 

1. Ch. Hist. : A follower of Roliert Brown, 
mentioned above. The Brownists soon be- 
came extinct in Holland and in England, hut 
tlie Congregationalists, who hold similar 
views, are a flourishing sect. 

2. Med. : A follower of Dr. John Brown. 

" I had aa lief be a Brownist na » politician." 

Sfhtkctp. : Twelfth Aight. 11L 2. 

brtJxVn’-ncss, s. [Eng. brown ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being brown. 

"... that lovely, ijidcrd most lovely, brownnets of 
Musidorua e tnev. "— Sidney. 

br6\Vn'-wort, s. [Eng. 6rmcn ; wort. In 
Put. & Ger. hrrt'wn/mrfr.] Various plants, 
viz. — (1) The Peunv-roval (Mentha Pnlrginm). 
(2) A Sf >lcn ium ecterarh. (3) Scrophulnria 
a (puttied. (Turner A Johnson.) (4) Scrojihu- 
Liria nodosa. (Dyte iC Johnson.) (3) PrvinUa 
vulgaris. (Cocku)pic.) (liritten J- HoUaiul.) 

" Rrmpmeorte hnbe (brother v- rt, P.) PhU >, p cru- 
Mnm {puUiutn, P|.*’ — Prompt. Pare. 

* br<J^n*- f, a. [Eng brown; -y.] Somewhat 
brown. 

** ill* browny locks d LI b-um In crookvil curls." 

Shake*)>. : Lover * Complaint. 

br<JvV'-p6st, s. [Eng. brow; jx>st \ 

Car p. : A beam which goes across a build- 
ing. 

biNrtbsc, br<ftVze, * brouse, * brouzo, 

* broozc, r.t. A i. [From O Pr. bmu^ter - 
tobrowM* , bp. bmsar — to brush ; N 11. Ger. 
bmssen — to sprout ; M. II. Ger. broken; 

Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
-bio, -glo, Ac. - b$l, g9X, 


brown man of tho moors, nr mntrs, 

boll, b6jt; p<fut, eat, cell, chonts, chin, benqh: go, ^cm; thin, this: sin, as; expect, 

-ciam -ttan = sban- -tion, slon = shun : -tlon, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious — slius. 
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O. II. Ger. prozzen ; Arm. brousta = to eat, to 
grd 2 e. From O. Fr. bross, browse] [Browse, 
*■] 

A. Transitive: To nibble or eat off the 
tender shoota of trees or shrubs, as deer, goata, 
and similar aoimals do. 

M . . . the field* between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-udder'd kine." 

Tennyson : The Hardener * Daughter. 

B. Intransitive: 

1 Of the higher quadrupeds: To feed upon 
the tender shoots of trees or shrubs. [A.] 

" Wild beasts there browzc, and make their food 

Her gra^s and tender shoots." 

M it ton : T rami at. of Psalm Ixxx. 

t 2. Of man { To feed upon. 

" There is cold meat 1* the cave ; we ll fcroirje on that" 
Shaketp. : Cymbtline, iii. 6. 

br<J\^§e (I), s. & a. [From O. Fr. brosf, brovst = 
a sprout, a shoot; Sp. broza = dust that falls 
from worm-eaten wood ; M. H. Ger. brosz ; 
O. 11. Ger. broz ; Ann. brous, bro/Is.] 

A. As subst. : The tender shoots of trees 
and shrubs, regarded as food on which certain 
animals browse or feed. 

“ Astonish'd how the goats their shrubby browse 

Gnaw pendent" Philips. 

B As adj. : Suitable for browsing upon. 

browse-wood, s. The same aa A., brush- 
wood. 


br<J\Vse (2), s. [Brouse.] 

* br<5tV^ -cr, s. [Eng. brow$(e); -er.) An 
animal which browses. 


br<5^s'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Browse, v.] 
A. & B. ^4s pr. par . & particip . adj. : la 
aeases corresponding to those of the verb. 

" The browsing camels' bells are tinkling." 

Byron : The Oiaour. 

C. ^4s substantive : 


1 . The act of nibbling or eating off the tender 
ahoota of shrubs and trees. 


2. A place adapted for browsing, or where 
It takes place. 

“. - . . for groves and browsings for the deer. . . . ." 
—Howell : Lett., L ii. 8. 


brtffrst, * browest, s. [From A.S. bredwan 
= to brew.] 

1. The act of brewing. 

2. That which is brewed. 

(1) Lit. : As much as is brewed at one time. 

. ’a sour browst o’ smA' ale that she sell* to 
folk that are ewer dreiitby wi* travel to be nice' . . ." 
— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xll 

(2) Fig. : The consequences of one’s con- 
duct. (Generally in a bad sense.) 

% An ill browst: Evil results of improper 
conduct. 


• brtvvVs-ter, * br<SiVs'-tare, * broils - 
tare, s. & a. [Brewster.] A brewer. (0. 
Eng. & Scofcfc.) 

browster wife, s. A female ale-seller, 
especially m a market. 

11 But browster wires and whiskey stills." 

Burns: Third Epistle to John LapraVt. 

•broy-dy n, pa. par. [Braid, v.] Ensnared, 

entangled. 

" Broydyn (hroyded, P.) Lagueatut." — Prompt. 
Parr. 


* broy-lyd, pa. par. [Broiled.] 

*' Broylyd- Uttulatu*."— Prompt. Parv. 

Bru-tje-a, s. [Named after James Bruce, the 
Abyssinian traveller, who was bom at Kin- 
naird in Stirlingahire on December 14th, 1730 ; 
was consul-general in Algiers from 1763 to 
1765, travelled in Abyssinia from 1769 to the 
end of 1770, and died at home on April 27th, 
1794.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Xaiithoxylacea; (Xanthoxyls). The green 
parts of Bru cea su mat ran a are intensely bitter. 
B. antuiyscnterica contains a poisonous prin- 
ciple called Brucia (q.v.). The bark of another 
species is bitter, and has qualities like those 
of Quassia Simarmtba. B.ferruginea is from 
Abyssinia, and with B. sumatrana, already 
mentioned, has been iutroduced into British 
hot-houses. 

" bruche (IX s. [Broche, Brooch.) (Morte 
Arthure, 3,256.) 

* bruche (2), s. [Breach.] 


(broukos) or 0 poC\os ( brouchos ) = a wingless 
locust, which the modem bruchus is not.] 

Entoni. : A genus of beetles belonging to the 
section Tetramera, and the family Rhynco- 
phora or Curculionidae. The autenme are 
fourteen-join ted, and are filiform, serrate, or 
pectinated, not geniculated as in the more 
normal Curculionkhe. It contains small 
beetles which deposit their larvsein the germs 
of leguminous plants, and when hatched 
devour their seed. Bmtchus Pisi is destructive 
to the garden-pea, but is not common in 
Britain. Several other species, as B. Loti, B. 
Lathtjri , Ac., also occur in that country. 

bru’-^ine, bru-91-a, s. [In Ger. brucin. 
Named from the plant Brucea antidyscnterica, 
from which it is derived. ] 

Chem. : (C 22 II 06 N 2 O 4 ). An alkaloid found 
along with strychnine in tiuor vomica, also in 
false Angustura bark. Brucine is a tertiary 
base; it is more soluble in alcohol and water 
than strychnine, and is less bitter and poison- 
ous. It forms crystalline salts, and turns a 
bright red colour whea moistened with nitric 
acid. 

Eru dite, s. [In Ger. brucit. Named after 
Dr. Bruce of New York, editor of the New 
American M ineralogical Journal] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A rhoinbohedral translucent or subtrans- 

lucent sectile mineral, with broad, otten 
tubular crystals, foliated, massive, or fibrous, 
with the fibres elastic. Hardness, 2 '5 ; sp. 
gr., 2*35 — 2*46. Lustre between waxy and 

vitreous, but on r cleavage face pearly, and 
on the fibrous variety silky ; colours white, 
greyish, bluish, or greenish.* Compos.: Mag- 
nesia, 62*89—70 ; oxide of iron, 0—5 63 ; water, 
29 48— 31 *43, Ac. Found at Smnaness in Unst, 
the most northern of the Shetland Isles, in 
Sweden, in the Ural Mountains, and in North 
America. Variety 1 , foliated ; var. 2 (iYema- 
lite), fibrous. (Dana.) 

2. The same as Chendrodite. 

bruck'-it, a. [Brooked.) 

bruck'-le, a. [Brickle, Brittle.] (Scotch.) 
(Scott: iVaverley, ch. lxvii.) 

* bruck'-ly, a. [Eng. bruckl(e) ; and suffix -y.] 
Brittle. ( Halliwell : Contrib. to Lexicog.) 

Bruck -ner-el-lite, s. [Named Rfter the 
chemist and mineralogist Bruckner.] 

Min.: A mineral separated from the yel- 
lowish-brown “ brown coal ” of Gestenvitz. 
It crystallizes ia white needles from an alco- 
holic solution. Compos. : Carbon, 62*61 ; 
hydrogen, 9 56; oxygen, 27*83= 100. (Dana.) 

* brud, * bruid, * brude, a. [Bird, Bride ] 

* brud-ale, s. [Bridal.] 

* brud'-er-it, a. (From Scotch brodir — a. 
brother.] [Brother, s.] Fraternised. 

"Sen tbay Are bowit and bruderit in our land.'* 
Siege Ed in. CasteL Poems, 16th Cent, p. 289. 

* brud-er-maist, a. [From Scoteh brodir 
= brother, and maist = most.] Most bro- 
therly ; most affectionate. (Scotch.) 

" Quhais faythful brudermais' freiml I am." 

Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 9Z 

* brud-gume, s. [Bridegroom.] 

brud -y, a. [Broody.] (Scoteh.) 

*brue, s. [Bree.] 

* brug, * brugge, *. [Bridge.] (William of 
Paler ne, 1,674.) 

brugh, * brogh, * brock, * brough, 
burgh, s. [Button.] (Scotch.) 

1. An encampment of a circular form. 

2. The stronger kind of “ Piets' houses," 
chiefly in the north of Scotland 

" We viewed the Pechts’ Brough, or little circular 
fort" — yeffl's Jour., p. 80. 

3. A burgh. (Scotch . ) 

" in tome hit brugh to represent 
A bailie uameV 

Burns: Epistle to J. Lapraik. 

4. A halo round the aun or moon. 

" For she saw round ahout the tuoou 
A mickle brough’ 

The Parmer's Ba\ 28. ( Jamieson. ) 


bru - chits, s. [From Lat. knrcAits; Gr. ppovKos 


brug-man'-si-a, a. [Named after Professor 


S. J. Brugmans, author of botanical worka, 
one of which was published in A.D. 17S3.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Solanace® (Nightshades). Bntgmansia 
arborea . or the Downy-s talked Brugmansia, ia 
a small evergreen tree ahout ten feet high, 
with large corollas protruding from a spathe- 
like calyx nearly four inches long. The 
flowers are pale yellow outside and white 
within. They are so fragrant that one tree 
tv ill perfume the air of a large garden. The 
tree grows in Chili. 


bru-gui-c'-ra, s. [From Brugui&re, a French 
botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhizophoraceai (Man- 
groves). It consists of trees, natives of the 
East Indies, the wood of which is used as an 
astringent, as also for dy-eing black. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

* bruick, v.t. [Bruxk, Brook.] 

* bruick, * bruik, ft. [Icel. bruk = a tumour.] 
A kind of boil. (Scotch.) 

" Brukis, hjlia, hlobbls, and blisteris." 

ftoulTs Cursing, Gl. C fun pi., p. 830. 
"To heal bruick, byle. or blister. 1 * 

Pol wart .* Flyting. Watson s Coll., IiL 1L 

* bruik, * bruick, v.t. [Brook, r.j (Scotch.) 

bruil'-zie ( z sileut), $. [ Bru l vie.] 

bru '-in, s. [The name of the bear in the 
notable beast epic of the Middle Ages, termed 
lieineke Fuchs (Reynard the Fox). (Trench: 
English Fast and Present, p. 61.) Bruin the 
animal was from Dut. bruin = brown, imply- 
ing that the animal was of that colour.] 
[Brown.] A familiar name given to a hear. 

" Mean-while th‘ approach'd the place where Bruin 

Was now engag'd to mortal ruin.*' 

Butler : Hudibras, I., ii 131-2. 

bruise, * broos-on, * broy sen, * bre- 
sen, * bri-sen, v.t. [From O. Fr. brusser , 
brussier, bruser, briser= to break, to shiver ; 
Mod. Fr. briser; A.S. brjson =. to crush.] 

(1) To crush, indent, or discolour by the 
blow of something blunt and heavy. 

" Fellow* In arm*, and my most loving friend*. 

Bruised underneath the yoke of tyranny." 

Shakes p.: Diehard ill., t. 8. 

(2) To bent into pieces, to grind down. 

** As If old chaoe heav‘n w ith earth confus'd. 

And stars with rocks together crush'd and bruiidf 
Walter. 

To bruise along : To ride recklessly without 
regard to damage to fences or crops, or sparing 
one's horse. (N.E.D.) 

bruise, s. [From bruise , v. (q.v.). Id Ger. 
brausche.] 

1. The act of bruising. 

" One arm'd with metal, th* other with wood. 

This fit for bruise, and that for blood." 

Hudibras. 

2. A contusion, an injury to, and discoloura- 
tion on the body of a sentient being by tht 
blow of something blunt and heavy. 

(1) Literally : 

"... the Boverelgn'st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise." 

Shakesp.: I Hen. IV., L S. 

(2) Figuixttively : 

" To hind the bruises of a civil war." 

Dryden 

bruised, pa. par. & a. [Bruise, v. t . ] 

" With bruised arms and wreaths of victory." 

Shaketp. : Targuin and Lucrec*. 

brui-scr, s. [Eng. bruis(e); -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons: One who bruises. Spec., a 
pugilist. (Vulgar.) 

" Be all the bruiser* cull'd from all St. Oilei'." 

Byron: The Curse of Minerva. 

2. Of things: That which bruises or crushes. 

IL Among Opticians : A concave tool used 

in grinding lenses or the speculums of tele- 
scopes. 

bruisc'-wort, * brui§e'-worte, * bruse - 
wort, * brls -wort, * brooze'-wort, s. 

(Eng. bruise, and wort.) Various plants— 

1. The Common Comfrey (Symphytum offici- 
nale.) (Cockayne.) 

2. The Daisy (Beilis perennis.) 

"The leaves stamped t&keth away bruises and 
swell invs if they be iaide thereon, whereujam it wa* 
calletl m old© time bruiteworte." — Gerarde Herbal, 
p. 512 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, pot, 
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3. The Common Snapwort (Saponaria offici- 
nalis), (Britten £ Holland .) 

brul^-Ing, jnr. pa., a ., & s. [3buise, v.t.] 

A. A B. As present participle A participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

“They beat their breaaU with many a bruiting hlow." 

Dry den. 

C. /Is substantive: 

I. Ord. Long. : The act, operation, or pro- 
cess of injuring and discolouring the skin of 
n sentient being, or of crushing an inani- 
mate body to powder, by a blow from a heavy 
and blunt Instrument ; the state of being so 
bruised. 

II. Leather manufacture : The act of extend- 
ing and rubbing on the grain-side of curried 
leather after it has been daubed, dried, 
grained, and rubbed with a crippler. 

bruising-machine, s. 

Agric. : A machine for bruising rough feed 
to make it more palatable and digestible for 
stock. 

bruising mill, s. 

Milling ; A hand-mill in which grain for 
feed, malt for brewing, and fiax-seed for press- 
ing, are coarsely ground. 

brulslc, a. [Brisk, Brusque.] (Scotch.) 


brul’-zie, s. [Brulyie.] (Scotch.) 

Bru mal re, s. [Fr. Bnimaire; from hruma 
= the winter aolstiee.] The name adopted 
in October. 1793, by the French Convention 
for the second month of the republican year. 
It extended from October 23rd to the 24th 
November, and waa the seeoad autumnal 
month. 

t bru -m&l, a. (In Fr. brumal ; I tab brumah ; 
from Lat. brumnlis = pertaining to the winter 
solstice; from bruma.] (Brume.] Pertain- 
ing to winter ; winterly. 

" About the brumal aolstlca, . . .“'—Browne : Vulgar 
Error i. hk. til., ch x. 

t brumo, s. (From Fr. brume = mist, fog; 
ttp. & Port, bru tnu — a fog at sea ; Ital. bruma 
= winter ; Lat. bruma = (l) the shortest day 
in the year, (2) the winter.] Mist, fog, vapour. 
(Longfellow.) 

Brum ma gcm,5. A a. (The word Birming- 
ham altered.] 

A. /Is subst. : An imitation or counterfeit 
article. 

B, As c ulj. Of goods: Imitation, counter- 
feit. 

t brun, s. [Burn.] (Scotch.) A small brook. 

* brun, brune, a. [Brown.] 


bruit, * brute, s. [Fr. bruit — noise, dis- 
turbance, . . . rumour, fame; Frov. ftrriif, 
brmda; Sp. & Port, ruido; Ital. brnito ; Low 
Lat. brugitus ; Arm. bnul ; cf. Wei. brud = 
chronicle, surmise, conjecture ; broth , brwth 
= stir, tumult ; Gael, bruidhneach = talka- 
tive, babbling, loquacious, broighlcadh = 
bustle, confusion.] 

I. Ord. l,ang. : 

* I. Noise, tumult. 

•*Tbfui aroot soch« brut and soche liiiyse." 

Merlin. Hi. S74. 

f 2. Rumour, report. 

*' A bru It ran from ou« to the other that the king waa 
ahull."— Sidney. 

*' Ujw.r. some bru It $ he apprehended a fear, . . 
Hayward. 

“ Ami therefore being inform’d hy bruit 
That Dog and Bear are at dispute." 

Butter : Hudibrut, I. i. 721-2. 

II. Med. : The name given to various mur- 
murs or sounds heard during auscultation, 
such as cardiac bruit , placental bruit. 

bruit, v.t. [From &rwif, s.(q,v,). In Fr. bruire 
= to roar, rattle, or peal ; sbruiter = to make 
public; Prov. brngir, bruzir ; Ital. bruire — 
to bustle, to rumble; Low Lat. bmgire = to 
rustle, roar, or rattle. Skeat suggests also 
Gr. ppvxdopai (bruchuomai) = to roar.] To 
rumour, to report, to noise abroad. 

”... and thy wild name 

Waa na'er more bruUctl In men's minds than now." 

Byron : Chibte Harold, Hi. 87. 

brult‘-ed, pa. var. & a. (Bruit, v.f.] 
bruit -ing, pr. par. [Bruit, v.t.] 

* bruk, * bruken, v . [Brook, v.] 

* bruk, * bruko, s. [Lat. bruchus ; Gr. 
fipov\os (brouchos) ; Ital. 6rwco.] A locust. 

", As la bruk in his kymte. that Is the kynde of locust 
or It hium wenges."— Wickltffe : Le». xi. 22. 

* bru* ket, * bru -kit, a. [Brooked (2).] 

* bru kll, - bru kill, * bru kyl, * bro - 
kyll, * brok-lic, a. [Boickle, Brittle.] 

* briik'- il -ncsso, # briik'-le -nessc, 

’ brolc -11 ness, s. [Brickleness, Brittle- 
ness.] 

brul yc, brul-yic, brUl-zie (z silent), 
s. (From Fr. brouiltcr = to mix confusedly; 
oe brmtiller — t«» grow dark. ... to quarrel.] 
A brawl, broil, fray, or quarrel. (Scotch.) 

. . like n projxT lad of his quarter's that will not 
cry barley in a brut : «■,’ -Sec»« • hu«< ertey, ch. xlii. 

■*brul ye, 4 brul yio, v.t. [From Fr. brUlcr 
= to burn.] Broiled, scorched. 

“ Within with f yrs. that thama sa brulyHt.” 

Harbour . The Bruce, lv. 151. 

brul -yte-mSnt, brull lie mont.s. [From 
Scotch brutyie, it ml Eng. sulL -ntenf.] 

1. The saino as Brulyie (q.v.). 

“And quat their brulytemenf at anea“ 

Itununy : IWmi. 1. 260. 

f 2. A battle, 

“ All huudred at this brnilticmcnt were killed." 

Hamilton : Wallace, p. iV 


bru-ncl, s. [From Mod. Lat. bmnella, pru- 
nella.] [Prunella.] (Britten £ Holland.) 

* bru ~nen,i’.(. [From O. Eng. brun = browo.] 
[Brown.] To become brown. 


bru net te, *biir-nettc, j. [Fr. brunette 
from brun = brown.] A girl or womau of a 
brown complexion. 

* "Yonr fair women therefore thought of this fash ion. 
to insult the olives and U>e bruncHes.”—Additon. 


Brun kil da, s. In the Nibelungenlied , the 
^uceii of Iceland and wife of Gunther, King 
of Burgundy. 

/Bfrou. : An asteroid, the 123rd found. It 
was discovered by Peters on July Slst, 1872. 

Bru n-t-a, s. [Named after Cornelius Brun, a 
traveller in the Levant and Russia about the 
end of the eighteenth nad the begiuoing of 
the nineteenth century.] 

Bo t. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Bruniacea* (Bruniads). * The species 
are small, pretty, evergreen, heath-like shrubs 
or under-shrubs from the Cape of Good Hope. 

brun-i-a’-fc-pe, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
brunia (q. v). ; and fern. plur. adj. sufF. -acece.] 
Bot. : An order of plants classed by Lindley 
under his 55th, or Umbellal Alliance. They 
have a flve-eleft calyx, five petals, five stamina, 
inferior fruit, two or one-eelled, with seeds 
solitary or in pairs. Leaves small, imbricated, 
rigid. Appearance heath-like. Nearly all from 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1S47 sixty-five 
were known. (Lindley.) [Brunia.] 

*brun'-icd, a. [From bruny; - cd .] Clothed 
with a coat of mail, protected against attack. 

briin'-i-on, s. [From Fr. ftrupnou; Ital. 
iirnpiia, prtq/jia.] [Prune.] 

Ilnrt. : A nectarine, a novel variety of the 
peach fruit. 

Brun -ncr’3 glands, s. pi [See def.] 

Fhysiol.: Small compound glands in the 
sub. mucous tissuo of the duodenum and the 
»Ppor part of the jejunum, opening into the 
lumen of the intestine. Named from the dis- 
coverer. J. K. Brunner (1053-1727). 

bru no’-m-a, s. (Named after Robt. Browo, 
the celebrated botanist, who was born at 
Montroso in 1773, and died in London in 1858. 

Bot. : The typical genus of the order Bru- 
noniacea* (q.v.). The species are scabious- 
looking blue-llowcred Australian herbs. 

bru no ni-a'-co-fo, s. pi. (From Mod. Lat. 
brnnonin (q.v.), and fem. plur. udj. suffix 
-nine.] 

Bot. : Brnnoniads, an order of plants placed 
by Dr. Lindley under his 48th or Kchiul 
Alliance. The ovary is superior and one- 
celled, with a single erect ovule. The fruit is 
a membranous utricle. The leaves are rmlieal 
mid entire, the (lowers arc; him* ; they are col- 
lected in heads siiiToinnled by enlarged bracts. 


bru-no-nl ad^, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
hnmonfa (q.v.) ; and plur. suffix -ads.] 

Bot. : The English name given by Lindley to 
the order Brunoniacese (q.v.). 

bru-no'-ni-an, a. [Named after Dr. John 
Brown, who was bom at Du use in 1735, and 
died in London in 1788.] Pertaining to or 
emanating from the person mentioned in the 
etymology. 

Brunonian theory, 

Med. : A theory or rather hypothesis, ac- 
cording to which the living system was re- 
garded as an organised machine endowed with 
excitability, kept up by a variety of external 
or internal stimuli, that excitability consti- 
tuting life. Diseases were divided into sthenic 
or asthenic, the former from accumulated 
and the latter from exhausted excitability. 
[Sthenic, Asthenic.] Darwin, author of the 
Zoouomia, adopted the theory with enthusi- 
asm, nnd Rasori introduced it into Italy, 
where it flourished for a time, and then had 
to be abandoned, as it ultimately was every- 
where. 

Bruns -fel'-|i-a, s . [Named after Otho 

Brunsfels of Mentz, who in 1530 published 
figures of plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Solanaeea; or Nightshades. The species 
are handsome tropical shrubs, with neat foliage 
and showy white or purple flowers. They 
come from the West Indies. 

* hriin -stone, * brun ston, * brun- 
stoon (0. Hng.), brun’-stane (Scotch), s. & 
a. Brimstone, sulphur. [Brimstone.] 

brunstano match, s. A match dipped 
in sulphur. (Scotch.) 

* brun'-ston-y, a. [Brunston.] Of or re- 
sembling brimstone. 

"The! that saten on hem hadden fyry haberioun*, 
and iacynctines and branttony,''— Wickhffc : Apoc. tx. 

Brun^'-wick, s. & a. [See def.] 

A. /Is subst. : A city and duehy in Ger- 
many. 

B. .4s adj. : Pertaining to this city or 
duehy. 

Brunswick black, s. A composition of 
lampblack and turpentine, used for imparting 
a jet black appearance to iron articles. 

Brunswick-green, s. [Eng. Brunsimck, 
and green. In Ger. Br nuischweiger-gritn. So 
called because it was first made in Brunswick 
by Gravenliorst.] A green pigment, prepared 
by exposing copper turnings to tbe action of 
hydrochloric acid in the open air. It is a 
pale bluish green, insoluble, cupric oxy- 
chloride, CuC!.2*3CuO 41 L.O, 

* brun’-swync, s. [O. Eng. brun = brown ; 
and su'yne — swine.] A porpoise. 

" Brnnewyne, or deify no. Focu, detphinut, tuillu*. 
C&Ml Prompt. Haro. 

brunt, s. [led inma = to advance with the 
heal of fire ; brenna = to burn.] 

I. A violent attack, a furious onset. 

"Brunt. Intuitu*, impalttt." — Prompt. Pa re. 

T Now only used in the phrases : the brunt 
of the battle — the heat of the buttle, the 
place where it burns most llercdy ; and the 
brunt of the onset or uttack. 

“ These lr oj» hud to bear the first brunt of the 
onset .’" — Macaulay : Hill. Eng., ch. xix. 

* 2. A blow, Rttack. (Ltf. Jig ) 

" And iieavj brunt of can noil •hall.'* 

HuiUhra*. pt L, C. i 

" Thy soul as ample as thy bounds are small, 

Endurest the brunt, anil dare^t defy tbcm all." 

Cow per La post ulation, 

\ 3. A contact or conflict with. 

“Our l'«rst brunt with some real affair of common 
Ilf ©."— haac Taylor. 

* brunt, brun tun, r. i. [Brunt, s.] To 
make a violent attack, to rush upon. 

“ Brnn’un. or make a smlen iterlyugo (burtyu, P.) 
Jnittio, Cut II Prompt, Pare. 

brunt, ;>rcf. of v., 7x1. ;>ar., & a. [Burn, 
Burnt.] Scotch fordid burn, burnt. 

* bru ny, brunl, * brunic, ' brcnic, 

• brcnl, * brlni, * burnc, s. [Birme.] a 

corslet, 11 breastplate. 

" lie w atz disjx>yled of tils bruny.” 

Hutr. ,{ urren Knight, 86<X 


boil, b 6 ^; polit, cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, fecra; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£ 
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• brurd (1), $. [Brood.] 

• brurd (2), s. [Brerd.] 

* brurd-ful, a. [Brerdful.] 

- brus, v. [Brusch.] 

* brus, s. [From O. Scotch fcrws, brusch (q. v.).] 
Force, impetus. 

" .And with Ins brus and fard of watir broun. 

The dykys aud the schorl s Wtis duim.* 

D»ug. .* Virgil, 55, 34. 

•brusch, • brus, v.t. A i. [From Ir. A Gael. 
bris = to break, or from Eng. bruise (q,v.).j 

A. Trans, (of the forms brusch and brus): 
To force open, to press up. 

" Wpa he stwrly bruschud the dure, 

Aud Inid It fintlyugia iu the dure." 

Wyntoun, v. ft3. 

B, Intrans. {of the form bmanh) : To burst 
forth, to rush, to issue with violence, 

" The bow caueme of his wounde »ne fiude 
Furtb brutc/uc uf the blakuit dedely blude." 

Doug : Virgil, 303, 10. 

1 brusch allc, * brush a-ly, s. [Fr. 
6ro?(ssat//c3 = brushwood.] [Bnu&n.s.] Bntsli- 
wood. 

"Brttschalle (brushnly, K.) Sarmentum, Oath. ra- 
mrnfum, Ug. in rado, ramalta. arbustu tn. "—Prom i>t. 
rare. 

* bruse, r. A s. [Bruise.] 

** That, throngh the knurs of his former fight. 

He uuw unable was to wrt eke his old de* dght* 
Spenser; F. q.. IV. L 3a. 

bruse, bruise, s. [Broose.J (Scotch.) 

I! To ride the bruse : 

1. To run a race on horseback at a wedding. 

2. To strive, to contend in anything. 

• bruse'- wort, s. [Brcisewort.] 

brush (I), * brusche, * brusshe, s. [O. Fr. 

broce, broche, brosse = brushwood ; Low Lnt. 
brustia f bruscia = underwood, a thicket. 
Compare M. H. Ger. broz = a bud ; Fr. brous- 
sailles = brushwood] 

L Ordinary Language : 

], Literally: 

*(I) Brushwood, underwood. 

(2) An instrument for cleaning clothes, Ac , 
by sweeping up or away particles of dirt, dust, 
&e. Probably from the original implements 
having been made of twigs or brooina. 

•• Wyped it with a brusshe.” — Lungland: Puts 
P low., fk. xlii., 460. 

f3) The pencils used by painters. 

“ Artists, attend— ymtr brushes and your paints- 
Produce them— take * chair— now draw * ea'ut" 
Cotcpcr i Truth. 

1 To gie a brush at any kind of work, to 
assist by workiDg violently for a abort time. 
(Scotch.) 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) An attack, assault 

“ And tempt uot yet f he brushes of the war." 

Shukesp : Troil anti Cress., t. 3. 

(2) A slight skirmish. 

"He might. m« thinks, have stood one brush with 
them, and have yielded when there had beeu no 
remedy."'— Bunt/un : P. P., pU L 

II. Technically: The bushy tail of a fox. 

“As if he were * hunted fox, loginning to droop 
his brush. —Sfanmliuns Mag., Aug , 1&62, jx 230. 

T Obvious compound : Brush-maker. 

brush-apple, $. The name given in 
Australia to Achras australis. (Treat, of Hot.) 

brush-cherry, s. The name given in 
Australia to Trochocarpa, laurina. (Treas. of 


brush-hat, 5. A hat in which the surface 
is contiuually brushed by a hand-brush 
during the process of sizing, ao as to brin^a 
nap to the surface. 

brush-puller, s. 

Anric. : A machine for pulling np brush- 
wood by the roots, 

brush scythe, s. A long-handled bill 
for cutting hedges, brushwood, Ac. 

brush shaped, a. 

1. Corresponding to Lat. mnscariformu : 
Shaped like a brush — slender, and terminated 
by a tult of longhair. Example, the style or 
atigma of numerous composite plants. 

2. Corresponding to Lat. asj >crgiU ifrrm is . 

[AsPERUILLIFORM.] 


brush-turkey, s. 

Ornilh. : A large gregarious species of bird, 
Tallegnlla Lnthami. It is an inhabitant of 
Australia. It makes its nest in large mounds 
of brushwood, Ac., which it collects, and from 
which it takes its name. 

brush wattle -bird, $. The Wattled 
Honey-eater, Antlvodurra c aruncvlati, oue of 
the Meliphagiuae. It is from Australia. 

brush-wheels, s. pi 

1. Toothless wheels used in light machinery 
for driving other wheels by the contact of 
anything brushlike or soft, as bristles, cloth, 
Ac., with which the circumferences are 
covered. 

2. Revolving brushes used by turners, 
lapidaries, silversmiths, Ac., for polishing. 

* brush (2), s. [Breeze (2), $.] A locust. 
(U'icktiffe: Isa. xxxiii. 4.) 

brush, * briischc, v.t. A i. [Brush, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To sweep or remove dust or dirt from 
anything by means of a brush. 

“ The ro1>es to kepe well, and also to 6mirA# them 
cleuly ."— Babers Bookied. Fiiniivall), p. iso. 

“He brushes bis hAt o' morning.*'— Shakcsp. : Much 
Ado. UL 2. 

2. To remove with a light touch as with a 
brush ; to sweep off. 

” Aud from the boughs brush off the evil dew." 

Miiton. 

3. To touch lightly or quickly, as in passing. 

“ High o'er tho billows flew tbc mossy load. 

And near the shin i-atne thnud'rmg on the flood. 

It almost brush'd the helm." Pope, 

* 4. To paint or make edean, as with a brush ; 
to decorate, renovate. 

“ I have done my best to 6ru«A yon np like your 

n eighlxjurs." — Pupr. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To set in motion or move as a brush ; to 
cause to pass lightly. 

** A thousand nights have brush'd their balmy wings 
Over theoe eyea." Pry den. 

IT To brush up or brush down: To tidy, 
make neat and dean. To brash aside: To 
remove from one’s way. To brush away : To 
remove. 

“ A load too heavy for his soul to move. 

Was upward blown below, aud brush'd away hy love." 
Dryuen; Cymon and iphigenia , 228. 229. 

2. To thrash, beat. 

"... and yet. notwithstanding, they had their 
coats soundly brushed by them ."— Bunyan : P. P„ pa L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To move quickly by touching, or almost 
touching, something in passing. (Generally 
with tiie prep, or adv. by.) 

“ Nor took bliu down, bnt brush'd regardless by." 

Dry den. 

2. To pass lightly over, to skim. 

“And bnishlng o'er, odds motion to the pool.” 

Dry den. 

5 To brush along: To succeed, fare (col- 
loquial). To bmsh against : To touch, or come 
in contact with lightly. 

• brush-a-ly, s. [Bruschalle.] 

brushed, pa. par. A a. [Brush, v .] 

brush -er, s. [Eng. brush ; -er.] One who 
uses a brush. 

* brush’-i-ncss, s. [Eng. brushy ; -n«s.] The 
quality of being brushy ; roughness. 

“ Considering the bnuhiuess and angnloslty of the 
parts uf the air. More; Jmmort. of the Soul. b. 
UL. Ax SL 

brush'-Irig; 7>r. par., a , k s. [Bnusn, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A par tic ip. adj. ; lo 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As svbst. : The act of removing dirt or 
dust by means of a brush. 

brush ing-xnachine, «. 

1. Hat-making: A machine for brushing 
hats, to remove the dust after pouncing, or to 
lay trie nap smoothly. 

2. IFonUen manufacture : A machioe used 
to lay the nap on doth before shearing. It 
has a cylinder covered with bmshes. 

3. Flax ‘manufacture : A machine for scutch- 
ing flax, in which trie beaters are superseded 
by stiff brushes of whalebone. 

briish'-ite, s. [Named after Prof. G. J. 
Brush, suffix -ite (Min.) (q.v.) ] 


Min. : A nionoclinic transparent or twinslu- 
cent mineral, on some faces of its crystals 
pearly, on others vitreous, and on others 
splendent. Hardness, 2—2*5 ; sp. gr., 2*S08. 
It is colourless to pale yellowish. Compos. : 
Phosphoric acid, 39*05— 41*50 ; lime, 3211— 
32 73 ; water, 25*95 — 2(5*33, Ac. It is found 
among the rock guano of Aves Island aud 
Sombrero iu the Caribbean Sea. (Dana.) 

brush'-liko, a. [Eug. brush; like.] Like a 
brush. 


brush ’-wood, s.&a. [Eng. brush, aud mood.) 

[Brush, $.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Brush, underwood, low, scrubby thickets. 

“ The brujthwood of the motnitain of Souhiia waa 
soon ill a flame .' — Htmvhel : Pop. Lectures, p. 27. 

2. Small branches cut for firewood, Ac. 

11 Her scanty stock of bru.<hwood. blazing clear." 

Coieper : T)te Task, hk. lv. 

• B, As adjective : Rotten, useless. 

** safety from sneb brushwood helps as tbeeo?" 

Drydea ; fieltgio Laid, 

t brush'-jf, a. [Eng. brush ; -y .] Resembling 
a brusli ; rough, shaggy. (Boyle.) 


* brus lt, pa. par. [Low Lat. bntsdus, brust- 
us = ornamented with needle-work.] 

*’ With ne<lil werk brusir riche anil fyne.” 

. Doug.: I'irgd, 298, 13. 

^bruslt, a, [Brusque.] 


brusque (pron. brusk\ a. [Fr. brusque = 
rude ; Ital. bnt sea zr. sharj), sour.] Rough, 
rude, blunt, unceremonious. 

“The si ieecb verged on rudeness. but It was delivered 
with a brus>iut openness that implied the aleence of 
any i^ersona! inteution. "—O. Phot ; Felix HoU, p. 6L 

brusque' ness, • brusk'-ness, s. (Eog. 

brush, brusque; -ness.] The quality of being 
brusque ; bluntoess of manner. 


* brussch-et, s, [Dimin. of brush (q.v.). C£ 
Ik*, bruse = buteher's-broom.] A tliicket, 
underwood. 

** And In that ilke bnuscheC . . .** 

Hir Fer umbras (e<L Herrtage), p. 34., L 800, 

Brus-sels, s . [The capital of Belgium.] 

Brussels -carpet, s. [Carpet.] 

Brussels-lace, s. A kind of lace made 
originally at Brussels. 

*' No, let a charming cbint*, and Brussels lace." 

Pope Mor. £** , Ep. i. 

Brusscls-point : Brnssels-lace with the neb 
work made by the pillow and bobbins. 

Brussels-ground : Brussels-lace with a hex- 
agonal mesh, formed by plaiting and twisting 
four flaxen threads to a perpendicular liue of 
uiesh. 

Brussels wire-ground : Brussels-lace of silk 
with the meshea partly straight and partly 
arched. 


Brussels-sprouts, s. pi. The small 
sprouts or heads, each a perfect cabbage in 
miniature, springing from the stalks of a 
species of cabbage. They were originally in- 
troduced into England from Belgium. 

* brust, * brusten, inf. A pret. ofv. t pa. par., 
A a. [Burst.] 

“ Low r the dtist. 

Ad' acreechiit' out i nioaic \erso. 

An 1 1 ke brust r 
Burns : Lartust Cry and Prayer. 

“ Efttoones shee grew to grenb Impnth nre, 

Aiid mil tcruiefc of op«u outrage hru.tr." 

Spenser; F. Q., III. L i& 

* brust (1), s. [Breast.] 

* brust (2), s. [A.S. byrst = loss ; O. n. Ger. 
brust = fracture.] Damage, defect (Iaiv a- 
mon , 1,610.) 


• brus tel, • brus-tle, • brus tyl, • brus- 
tylle, s. [Bristle, &.] A bristle. 

“ Brustyl of a 8 wyu e . K. P. Seta.”— Prompt, Pam 

• brus-tle, “ brus tel, v. i. [A S. brastlian.} 

[Bkestle.] 

1. To make a crackling noise ; to crackle. 

“He sritath with a e'ep.v noise. 

And brusfle’h as a muiiken jK-ise. 

Whim it is throwe into the p.ume.“ 

Cower : C.A., 11 93. 

2, To rise up against one fiercely ; to bustle. 

“ I'Ll brustU ap to him." 

Otway ; Use Atheist, 1684. 

brust '-ling 1 , pr. par., a., A s. [Brustlil, j. t 
A. A B, As pr. par. A particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, poU 
or. wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjririan, ee, co^e. ey = a. qn = lnr. 


brusur — brybe 
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C. Ausvbst. : The act of making a crackling 
noise ; a crackling, rustling. 

•“brusur, * brasure, s. [ Brisure.] Afrac- 
tuic, a breaking of anything. 

" Brusur for brusur. eye for eye . ' — Wicl iffe : Lecit. 
xjcIv. 2u. 


•brut, v.i. fFr. brouter; 0. Fr. bronstrr.] 
[Bhowzk.] To browze, graze. {Evelyn.) 
{Webster.) 

•bru ta, [Lilt. Wnta, n. 1*1. ofadj. brutus 
— (1) 1 hmv> umvichly; (2) dull, stupid, also 
Irrational. J 

Zool. : Li mucus's name for the second of his 
seven orders of the class Mammalia. lie in* 
dudes under it the genera Elephas, Trich fi- 
chus, Bradypus, 51 y i meeophaga., 5Ianis, and 
Dasypus. 

• bru tag, * bre-tage, s. [Fr. brctcche.] 
A pura]iet of a wall, n rampart. 

“ Trwe tulkkc* in tuiirca Undid wytli June, 

Ill hltfgt: brutuge of liordo. Luidv oil the wnllea." 

Ear. luii/ Atlit. /‘or mu (eil Morris); Vint n ness. l,i8U-30. 

bru -tal, * bru tall, n. [In Dan., Ger , Fr. 
nnd I'oi t brutal; Sp, brutal; lbil. bruLde = 
fierce; all from LkL knifes.] [Buuta.] 

1. Lit. : lVi turning to the inferior animals. 

"To me so fneudly grown nliove the rest 
utbrucut kind . . .-—Jtitron P. 1... bk. lx. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of persons : Having a disposition like 
that ot the inferior animals. 

(q) Gen. : Iu the foregoing sense. 

(1>) Spec: Fierce, cruel. [BuuTALm.] 

” By brutal Marius and keen SylU first.” 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. lit 

(2) Of character, action, or conduct : Charac- 
teristic, or which might have been expected 
from brutes lather th.iu from men ; resulting 
from nngoverned passion or appetite. 

(3) Of the manners : Unrefined. 

" Ilia brutal mnnuera from hi» hrvast exil'd." 

Dryden t Cymon u«/ Iphiymia, 21S-19, 

" Seo how the hull » 1th brutal riot flow*.'* 

Thomson : Liberty, pt. v. 160. 

bru' tal-ifie, v.t. [Brutalize.] 

thru' taldsm, s. [Eng.&rwfaZ; -im.] Bru- 
tality. 


Frnm the lowest b-utdlum to the rrosent degree 
cl \ ill ^ulr in. — Quarterly livview, xlv. 400 


bru tal' 1-ty, [From Fr. brutaliU. In Dan. 
brutal lirt ; tier, brutalitut ; Sp. brutalUkul ; 
Port, brutulidude ; Ital. brutal ita.] 

1. The state of living like the lower animals. 

" l.< »iuk it ( Ini iii.iii imturej Into tlie condition of 
brutality. —A Unison : SfMivtator, Mu, jbtl. 

* -• li ratimiahty, lack of intelligence. 

*’ r®. Uf»t xnuutiln school* aud universities, 

jr« *Jml J have a brutality." — Laliimr: Srriutm bnfor* 
id war <i I / I.V./i'./),) v 


3. 
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Animal nature, sensuality. 

l he liouvy brutntity ... of the court of Lewis 
. —John MurUy : Voltaire (ml. 1880), p. «<s. 


4. I nli ii inanity, cruelty like that of the 
brutes. 


fnhiimnti, hellish brutality.” ^Defos : 
Crus- nt led. 1870), p s.i. 


Robinson 


5. A savagely cruel action. 

, ’’The brut, it if in Unit wore every day enacted."- 
J tnvtry ' hide rot , li. *J2B. 


t bru-t&l-I-za-tlon, bru-tal-1 -^a-tion, 

s. [ Eng. brutalize) ; - ation . ] The act of 

making brutal ; the state of being made brutal . 


bru-tal-Izc, bru-tal ^e, v.t. & i. [En; 
brutal; -to* ; Fr. brntaiiser = to treat brutally 
A, Trans. ; To render brutal. 

"Btrainc! thnt a creiituro rM.iuiud, nud wit 
Iu liunmu mould, should Or i/ufisi- by choice 
Mu n*tiu« Con-per ; The To.-*, f,k. t 

S, Intrtins.: To become brutal. 

. hr mixed. In a kind of trinaiiort, with h 
count r> iiii'ii, br,ihitizi-U with them in their lmblt at 

limnmmi — 


bru’ ta] izccl, bru tal-Ised, pa. jnr. or n. 
[Bkutauzk,] * 


bru tal Iz bru -tal-ia-ing, pr. par., 
n., .v ». [Bui tai.izk ] 

A. A- B. ds pr. par. d; jxirticip. ail}. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. -4» substantive: Brutalization. 

orii tal 1\^, adr. [Eng. bru ltd; dy ] In n 
Vutd nuunei ; cruelly or indecently, ns a 


brute rather than a man might be expected to 
do. 

"Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, thoogh John 
threw a bottle at her he.ul, wry brutally indeed. 
Ar'jutbnoL 

brute, Q Sts. [Fr. brut (rn.)and brute (f.)(adJA 
nud brvte (s.) ; Prov. brut ; Sp., Port., & ltal. 
bruto ; Lat. brutus = (1) heavy, unwieldy, im- 
movable, (2) dull, stupid; 

A* As adjective : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Inanimate, uiieonscions. 

"... not the sons of brute earth, . , d—Bmttey. 

(2) Pertaining to the inferior animals ; irra- 
tionaL 

"... whW' exalts 

The brute creation to this liner thought" 

Thomson : Heatons ; Spring. 

- 2. Fig. : Bestial ; resembling the inferior 

animals, or some of them. 

(1) In violence or cruelty. 

** Brute violence, nud prund tyrtumlck powY." 

MU.' on. 

(2) In inability to appreciate the higher 
emotions ; unpolished. 

** Oue whine brute feeling ne'er aspires 
Beyuud buown more brut,: dc&ires.'' 

Scott; Mn rm ion, U. 22. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Any one of the inferior animals. 

" Made nothing hut a brute the slave uf sense ’ 

Coicper ; Froyress of Error. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A man of coarse character, or deficient 
in sense or culture ; an ignoramus. 

"And get the brutes the power thi-msels. 

To choose their herds." 

Burns : The Ttoa Herds, 

" While brawny brute* In stupid wonder stare. ** 
Byron : The Curse of Minorca. 

(2) The brutal pnrt of the nature. 

"Again exalt the brute and sluk the man." 

Bu rns : Stanzas. { The Pro* /net of Death.) 

T Coiuiiound of obvious siguifieation : 
Brute-like . 

* brntc, s. [Bruit.] 

11 brute, v.t [Bhoit, r.] 

“This, once bmted thrnugh the army, filled them 
all with heaviness."— K uolles. 

* bru-tel, a. [Brittle.] 

v bru-tel-nesso, s. [Brittleness.] 

* bru te-ly, ndv. [Eng. brute; ~ly.] Violeotly, 
like a brute ; rudely, impetuously. {Milton.) 

* bra-ten, r.f. [From A.S. brytun — to break, 
brcotan = \.o firui.se, to bleak; Sw. bryta ; 
Dan. bi'yde.] To bleak to pieces. 

"... aettcu a] on fine 

And do bruten nlle the lmme*, that be now ther-lnne." 

William of Paler ne. 3.75’>60. 

* bru te-ness, a. [Eng. brute; - ness .] Bru- 
tality. 

" Thou dotnrd vile, 

That with thy bruteneoi slK iidst thy coinely aga." 

Spenser : P. </., 11. viii. 12. 

bru ti ff-ea'-tlon, s. [Brutify.] 

1. The art or process of brutify mg. 

2. Brutal or degraded condition (.V.E,/>.) 

t brut' l fy, v.t. [Lat.. brutus ; i connective; 
and Jacio = to make.] To make brutal. 

"Hopflcsa sin very effeetually brttff/ie* the Intellect'* 
—J S. Mtil: Pot it. Leon. (vd. 19 W), vol L. bk- lL, clu 
v., | 2, p. SJb. 


"bra-til^. [Brittle.] 

bru’t-ish, a. [Eng. brut(e); -ish.] 

1, Pertaining to the inferior animals ; animal, 
bestial. 

"Osiris, I*ia, Orua, and their train, 

1th nitmatnuiH aliApisi atul surovrVa ahna'd 
l'anatii'k Egypt, and iter pricit,-' to anwk 
Their wuud’mjg goda duigula'd iu brutish forma’' 
Milton : P. L. 

2. Resembling sumo, or the generality of 
the inferior animals ; mamlVsting imimnl 
rather tlian distinctively human character- 
istics. 

(1) In a coarse organisation lending to cruelty 

or inhumanity : Rough, brutal, ferocious, 

cruel, inhuman. 

"Brutiia. and brutith men. are coumiouly rnoru able* 
to Lear jwl ii than utlwra."— 

(2) In the undue or unseasonable indulgence 
of the apjictitc* : Gross, carnal, indecent m 
conduct. 

" Aa acnauivl oa the brutish atlng I tael f * 

Stink &t /i. As you /.ike It, tl. 7. 

. . he utturgera to Ilia table n^aiit, and there acta 
over the aame ■cent*.”— frmrh. 


(3) In dullness or stupidity : Dull, stupia, 
senseless. 

" Everyman la brutish In hla knowledge "—Jer. x. 14, 

(4) In absence of knowledge or refinement: 
Ignorant, uncivilised. 

” They were Dot eo brutish, tlmt they could b* lg 
Uorant to call ui»od the name of Uod."— Hooker. 

t brut'-ish-ly, adv . lEng. brutish; - ly .] In a 
brutish manner, after the manner of a brute 
rather than a man, with cruelty, iudeccncy, 
stupidity, or brutal ignorance. 

" . . . . and afterwards are carried brutlshly into all 
palpable hupiety."— Bp. Hull: Cunt. Golden Calf. 

t brut'-isb-ness, s. [Eng. brutish ; 

The quality of being brutal, resemblnnee to 
thejnferior animals in some marked respects; 
animality, brutality, savageness. 

** All ether courage, Waidea that, la not true valour, 
but brut ishnesS."' — Sprat. 

t brut'- 19m, s. [Eng. brut{e); -Lwl] A quality 
or tlie qualities or characteristics of a brute. 

* brut-nen, v.t. [Britnen.] 

brutte, t’.i, & t. [Browse, t>.] 

A. Intrans. : Tfi3 same as browse (q.v.). 

*’ What the goats so easily brut fed upon." 

Evelyn: Acctaria, after sect 81. 

B. 7rnn^jfirc ; 

"The cow bruts the young wood." Grose. 

* brut-ten, v.t. [A.S. bryltan ; O. JceL brytja 
{Bob. Manning : Hist. Eng. (ed. Fumivall) 
244, 10.) (Sf/ufinti/t/t.).] 'lo break. 

* brut-ten-et, jn. par. [A S. bryttan , bryttian , 
Sw. bryta; Dan. bryde— to deslruy ; A.S. bryts* 
= a fragment; Eng. brittle.] Destroyed, slam 

" The niii>erour entied in a wey enene to att«4e 

To haue briatenel that bor and the al^ak seththen.' 

Willuim of Paleme, 2CU»-6. 

brut'-tlng, pr. par. & s. [Brutte.] 

A, As present participle: (See tlie verb.) 

B. ^-ls substantive : The act of browsing. 

" Of all the foresters, thi3 [horn beam] preserver 
Itself best from the bruiting* ol the deer."— Evelyn, l 

bru -turn ful men, a. [Latin. Literally, a 
senseless liglitiiing-fiash or “ thuuderboit.'*] 
A threat which has a formidable sound but 
cuds by doing no damage. 

* brnx le, v.t. [Scand. brirla = to reprove, 
reproach.] To upbraid, to repiove. 

'' Thrnne a w>Tido of goddes wotxle efte the wygh* 
bruilez." 

Ear. Eng. Alt it. Poems {ed. Morris); Patience, S45. 

* bray'-dalc, s. [BniDAL.] 

*bruze, v.t. [Bruise.] {Spenser: F. Q. t 111 
ix. iu.) 

41 bruz’-zing, s. [ From Sw. bruza = to roar : 
Dan. bruise — to roar, to foam ; Dut. bruisen 
— to foam, to snort.] The roaring of a bear, 
the noise made l»y a bear. {Scotch.) 

“ Mloling of tygvrs, bmzzing of twara, Ur 

f/uhart : Rabelais. 

* brwk, v.t. [Brook, i».] {Scotch.) 

* brwnd, a IBrand.] {Scotch.) (Wallace, 

vni. l,0i>2.) 

bry-a. s. [Lat. bryn; Gr. ^pvd (bruct) = a 
shrub — one of the tamarisks, Tanuirix gallica. 
aJrUxtna, or omnfeifis.] 

Iiot. : A genus of papilionaceous plants. 
lima Elcnus is the Jamaica or West Indian 
Ebony-tree. [Ebony.] The rough twigg> 

brandies are used for riding- whips. {Trvas. of 
But.) 

bry-a'-£C P9, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. bryum 
(q.v.); and tem. plur. adj. sullix -aavt’.J 

Botany: 

1. (ini. : Urn-mosses, a natural order of 
Jluscals, distinguished by having tlie t»)>ore- 
cases valvch’ss, with an operculuin without 
clatiTS. In Ibid Limih v enunn rated forty-four 
genera and, with a query, 1,100 species as 
belonging to the order. T hey are found u: all 
humid climates, but abound in the temperate 
rather than in the polar regions. [Bkyum.] 

2. Spec. : A large group of acrocarpous 
mosses having n double row of teeth, the 
inner united at the base by a common plicate 
membrane. It constitutes part of the order 
Br)aecie. [ N u. 1 . ] {Treas. of But.) 

* brybe, r. & s. [Bribe.] 


boil, b6jt; pbiit, Jdfcrl; cat, 90II, chorus, iphin, bench; go, gem; thtn, tills; edn, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing, 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -elon — shun; -tion, -jion shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shua. -pie, -tie, &c. — pfl, t^L 
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bryche— bubble 


•bryehe, a. [AS. bryce = liable to break.] 
Frail, vain ( Grein ), reduced, poor (Morris £ 
Skeat). 

" Now ys Pert hycome bryehe. 

That er was bo the stonte and ryche." 

Robert of Br untie, 6,821-22. 

* bry d, * bry dde, s. [Bird.] (Prompt. Parv., 
*c.) 

* bryde, s. [Bride.] (Chancer: C. T., 9,764.) 

* bryde-lyme, s. [Birdlime ] 

* bry-del yn, v.t. [Bridle, v.] 

* bry -dilie, * bry -dylle, s. [Bridle, s.] 

(Prompt. Parv.) 

* bryge, s. [Brioue.] Debate, contention. 

** Bryge, or debate (brygjyng, K.) Briga , ditcentio." 
Prompt. Pare. 

* brygge, s. [Bridoe.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* bryg-gyng, a. [Brigue.] Debate, conten- 
tion. (Sec example under 6 rygc.) 

* bryght, * brygbte, * bryht, a. [Briout.] 
(Prompt. Parv., etc.) 

* bryghte-swerde, s. A bright sword. 

" Bryghte-swenle. Splendona." — Prompt. Parv. 

* bry-gows, s. [Low Lat. brigosus — quarcl- 
aonie ; briga = quarrel, contention.] 

" Brygowt, or debate- mukar. Brigotu*." — Prompt. 
Paro 


* bry-gyr-dyll, * breke-gyr-dle, s. [0. 

Eng. A Scotch breek — breeches ; and gyrdle 
= a girdle.] A girdle round the middle of the 
body. 

*' Brygyrdytl. Lumbare, renalef —Prompt. Parv. 

* bryl-lare, a. [From O. Eng. b yllyn (q.v.) ; 
and O. Eng. suffix -are — -er.] Or.e who drinks 
to a person's health, nr who gives a toast. 

" Bryllare of drynke, or scheokare idrinkshankere, 
P.) Propitiator, propinatrix."— Prompt. Pan. 

* bryl-lyn, v.t. [From A.S. byrlian = to 
drink ; byrle = a cup-bearer.] To give a toast, 
to drink to one’s health. 

" Hr yllyn', or schenk drynke. Propino."— Prompt. 
Parv. 


bryl-lynge, pr. par. & s. [Bryllyn.] 

" BrylUtnge of drynke (of ale, K.) Propinacio.”— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* bry lock, s. [Gael, braoilag, breigh'lac.] 
The whortleberry, or Vaccinium vifis idaea. 
(Scotch . ) 

*' Here also are everocks, resembling a strawberry, 
and brylocks, like a red currant, but sour ." — Papert 
Antiq. Hoc. ScotL, L 71. 

* brym, * bryme, a. [Brim (2), a ] 

*’ Brym. or fers. Ferut, feroz."— Prompt. Parv. 

* brym ble, * brym-byll, s. [Bramble.] 
(lluloet.) (Prompt. Farv.) 

*brym ly, adv. [O. Eng. &rm; and Eng. 
suffix -ly. J Fiercely, keenly. (H r afh, vil. 995.) 

* brymme, a. & cuD\ [Brim, a. & atfi?.] 

** Ther were, and also thlsteles thikke. 

And hrerea brymme for to prikke.” 

The Romaunt of the Rote. 


* brymme, s. [Brim.] A flood, a river. 

" A balgh bergb bl a hruke the brymme bysyde." 

Sir Gaiv., 2,17k 


•bryn, * brin, *birn, v.L [Burn, v.) To 
burn. 


** And gert his men bryn all Bowchane 
Fra end till end, and sparyt nauc." 

Barbour, lx. 296. 


* bryne (1), s. [Brine, $.] 


" Bry tie of salt. Saltugo, Catb. C.F." — Prompt. Pan. 


• bryne (2), s. [Sw. bryn = brim, edge, sur- 
face ; O. I cel. brtin (sing.) ; brynn (plur.).] 

" Bryne. or brow of the eye. Supercilium."— Prompt. 
Pan. 


9 bryng, * brynge, *bryng-en, * bryng- 

yn, v.t [Bring, v.] (Prompt. Part/., Chaucer, 
&c.) 

• bryng-are, s. [Bringer.] 

" Bryngarc. AUa.1 or, lator.'— Prompt. Pan. 

• brynke, s. [Brink.] 

• brynne, s. [Bran.] 

"Bryntiecl corn, K. Cantab rum, furfur, m — Prompt. 
Pan. 


• brynston, * bryn-stane, * brynt- 
Stane, s. [Sw. braensten. ] [Brimstone.] 


” QublU all inulroun rekit lyke brynt-tlane," 

Doug. : Virgil, 62, K 

* bryn-ye, s. [Brene, Birnie.] 

* bryn-yede, a. [Brenyede.] 

bry-ol'-o-gist, s. [From Gr, Ppvov Qyruon) 
a kind of mossy seaweed ; Aoyoy (logos) = a 
discourse ; and suffix -isf.] One who makes 
a special study of mosses. 

bry-ol‘-o-gy, * [From Gr. fovov (brucm) — a 
kind of inassy seaweed, and Aoyos (fogros) = dis- 
course.] The department of botany which 
treats of the mosses specially. 

bry'-on-y (Eng.), bry- on -i-a (Lat.) s. fin 
Dut. & Fr. bryone ; Ilal. brionia ; Lat .bry- 
o nia ; Gr. flpvutvi* (bruonia), fipvuji'y (brudne), 
Ppvu (bruo) = to be full of, to swell or teem 
with.] 

I. Of the form, bryony : 

1. Ord. Lang . : A plant, Bryonia dioica t 
which grows in England. It has a large root, 
white ami branched. Its stein is long and 
weak, with tendrils which enable it readily to 
cling to bushes in the hedges and thickets 
where it grows. The inflorescence consists of 
short axillary racemes of whitish dicecioua 
flowers with green veins. The berries are red. 
The plant abounds in a fetid and acrid juice. 

2. Bot. : The English name of the genus 
Bryonia. [11.] 

IL Of the form bryonia : 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Cucurbitaceae (Cucurbits). (For Bryonia 
dioica, the Red- berried Bryony, see I. 1.) B. 
alba, or Black-berried Bryony, which grows 
on the continent of Europe, is by some be- 
lieved to be only a variety of the diotca. 
Severn! Dther species are found in to Last 
Indian peninsula. 

H (1) Black Bryony : Two plants — 

(a) Tamus communis. (Prior.) 

f (b) Actcea spicata. (Lyle.) 

(2) Red Bryony: Bryonia dioica. (Lyte.) 
(Prior.) 

(3) Halite Bryony : Bryonia dioica . (Lyte.) 
(Prior.) 

IIL Of both forms. Pharm. : An eclectic 
medicine used quite extensively in this country, 
•specially by homoeopathic practitioners. 

Ory-6-phyl -liim, s. [Gr. /3 puw (bruo) = to 
he full of, to swell, to burst forth, and QvWcv 
(phullon) = leaf. So named because if the 
leaves are laid upon damp earth they will put 
forth roots and grow.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Crassulaceae (Houseleeks). There are 
eight stamina and four ovaries. Bryophyllum 
calycinum, the Large-cupped Bryophyllum, 
has succulent, oval, crenate leaves, and long, 
pendulous, cylindrical flowers. Its native 
country is the East Indies, whence it lias been 
carried to other places. In Bermuda, where 
it is naturalised and grows abundantly, it is 
called Life-plant. 

bry-o-zd'-a, s. [Gr. ppvov (bruon) — moss, 
and £iiW (zdon) = animal.] 

Zool. : The name given by Ehrenberg to a 
class of molluscoid animals, the peculiarities 
of which had been previously observed by Mr. 
J. V. Thompson, who bad called them Polyzoa 
(q.v.). 

bry-6-zo -on, s. [Bryozoa.] 

Zool. : Any species belonging to the class 
Bryozoa (q. v.) 


or portall of defence on the rampire or walj 
of a town.” (Coffirrarc).] A battlement. 

"And the brytatque* on the tour an heyo . . .” 

Sir Ferumlrat (ed. Herrtnge), p. 105. 1. 3,315. 

* bryt-tene, * bryt-tyne, v.t. [BniTNEN.j 

* bryt -tlynge, pr. }xir. [A.S. Iryttan = to 
break ; Sw. ; Dan. bryde.] Breaking up, 
cutting up. 

" To the qnyrry then the perBC went to ee the bryt- 
tlynge olf the dt-are. ’ Chevy Chat* 

bry’-um, s. [Gr. j3ptW (bruon) = a kind of 
mossy seaweed.] 

Bof. : A genus of mosses, the typical one of 
the family Bry ace® (q.v.). Many species are 
found in Britain. 

* bry‘-ze» s. [Brize, Breeze.] 

TJ For omitted words commencing * bry - see 
the spelling brt-. 

bu, buc, v.i. [From the sound.] To emit the 
sound which a calf does. (Scotch.) 

bu, boo, s. [From Wei. 6o = a scarecrow.] 

1. A sound meant to excite terror. (Scotch.) 

" Bo o is a word that's used in the North of Scotland 
to frighten crying children . '—Presbyterian Eloquence, 

p. 135. 

2. A bugbear, an object of terror. (Pres- 
byterian Eloquence, p. 138.) 

bu kow, s. [From bu, and Scotch kow, 
cow = a goblin.] 

1. Gen. : Anything frightful, as a scarecrow. 

2. Spec. : A hobgoblin. (Scotch.) 

bu-man, s. A goblin, the devil. (Scotch.) 
[Bu-kow.] 

bu-at, boo-It, bou-at, bow-at (Scotch), 
bow-et (2), bow ett, s. [Fr. boete = a 
box ; Low Lat. boieta.] A hand-lnntem. 

" Mowed or lanterue. Lucerna, tanterna."— Prompt 
Parv 

M'Farlane’s buat : The moon. 

" He muttered a Gaelic curse upon the unseasonable 
apleudour of M'Farlaue's buat. ’—Scott : Waverley, ch. 
xxxviii. 

bub (1), bob, s. [Prob. onomatopoeic, and 
intended to imitate the sound of a dull blow.] 
A blast, a gust of severe weather. 

" Ane blusterand bub. out fra the uorth braying, 

Gan oner the foresebip in the lak sail ding " 

Doug. : Virgil, 16, 19. 

* bub (2), s. [Etymology doubtful. Probably 
connected with bubble, from the bubbling 
or foaming of the liquor.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A caut term for strong malt 
liquor. 

** He loves cheap port, and double bub. 

And settles in the humdrum club." Prior. 

2. Distilling: A substitute for yeast, em- 
ployed by the distiller. It is prepared by 
mixing meal or flour with a little yeast in a 
quantity of warm wort and water. (Knight.) 

* bub, v.t. [A contracted form of bubble (q.v.).] 
To bubble, throw up bubbles, foam. 

" Rude Acheron, a loathsome lake to tell, 

That boils and 6u6s up swelth as black as bell." 

Sucfcville : Induct. Mir. for Mugutrntet. 

bu'-bal-ine, a. [From Mod. Lat, bubalua 
(q.v.j, and Eng. suffix -iji«.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to the buffalo 
(q-v.). 

2. Noting certain bovine antelopes, esp, 
Alehiphus bubalis, acnl its allies (A. cuuma, the 
hartbeest, and A. albifrons , the blesbok). 

* bu'-balle, s. [Lat. bubalus.] An ox. (Doug- 
hs.) 


* toryr'-ie (yr as ir), s. [A.S. bryrdan = to 
prick, goad, infuriate (?).J Madness. (Scotch.) 

1i Lyk bryrie : Equivalent to the vulgar 
phrase, “ like daft" 


" For if I open wu my anger anes— 

My tongue is lyk the lyons ; vhalr it liks. 

It brings the flesh, lyk bryrie, fra the banes,” 
Montgomery : Poem*, p. 94. (Jamieson.) 


* bry St e, v.i. [Burst, r.] 

* brys'-tylle, s. [Bhistle ] 

" Bry tf pile, or brustylle (bnrstyll, P.)l Seta'— 
Prompt. Pan. 


* brys-yde, a. [A.S. brysan.] [Bruise, v.] 

" Brytyde (hrlssed, PA Quauatue, continue ." — 
Prompt. Pan. 

bry'-tasque, s. [From 0. ? Fr. britask = a 
fortress with battlements (Kclham); "a port 


bu'-bal US, s. [Lat. bubalus; Gr. /3ov/3aAo* 
(boubalos) = a kind uf Afriean stag or gazelle.] 
t Zool. : A genus of Bovida; (Oxen), to which 
belong (Bubalus bubalis) the Common Buffalo 
and ( Bubalus Cujfer) the Cape Buffalo. 


bub -ble, s. [Sw. bubbla ; Dan. boble ; Dut 
bobbel — a bubble ; bobbelen = to bubble ; Ger. 
bubbeln, poppehu] 


1. Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. : A small bladder or vesicle of water 
filled with air. 


2. Figuratively : 

1 1. Anything unsubstantial or unreal ; s 
false or empty show; mere emptiness. 

■' Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon's mouth." 

Shaketp. At You Like It. 11 . 7 . 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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" At Mauljood'i touch the bubble burst." 

Scott : Rokeby . v. 18. 

t2. A cheat, a fraud, a awindling project. 
"In truth, of *11 the ten thousand bubbles of which 
history has preserved the memory, none was ever mure 
skilfully putted into existence- —Macaulay : Hist. 
Any., cb. xxiv. 

•3. A person cheated or victimised by some 
awindling speculation ; a gull. 

"Cease, dearest mother, cease to chide ; 
finny ' b a cheat, and I’m a bubble." Prior . 

*11. Levelling: The bubble of air in the 
glass spirit-tube of a level. 

bubble and squeak, s. A mixtnre of 
meat, greens, and potatoes, which have been 
already cooked, fried up together. 

bubble-company, s. A sham company 
promoted for purposes of fraud and cheating. 

" Bubble-companies tor trading with the antipodes 
have heen the rage bcioTc. , '~Adinburyh Reviei o, Jan. 
1865. p. 231. 

bubble shells, s. pi. A name for the 
shells of the family Bullid® (q.v.). 

bubble-trier, s. An instrument for 
testing the delicacy and accuracy of the tubes 
for holding the spirit in levelling-instruments. 

bub ble, v.i. k t. [Bubble, «.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Literally : To rise np in bubbles. 

"The same spring suffers at some times a very 
manifest remission of its heat, at others as manifest 
an increase of it; yea, sometimes to that excess, m to 
make it boil and bubble with extreme heat. Wood- 
ward. 

U To bubble and greet: To cry, to weep. 
Spec., if conjoined with an effusion of mucus 
from the nostrils. (Scotch.) 

“John Knox— left her JQ. Mary] bubbling and grtet- 
iny."— Walker : Remark, Puuaycs, p. 60. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To run along with a gentle gurgling noise. 

** Not bubbliny fountains to the thirsty swain." 

Pofte: Pastorals ; Autumn, <3. 

* 2. To make a gurgling or warbling sound. 

"At mine ears 

Bubbled the nightingale." Tennyson. 

* B. Transitive: 

Fig. : To cheat, swindle. 

** 'Tie no news that Tom Douhle 
The nation should bubble.” 

Swift: Ballad. 

bub bier, s. [Eng. bubble); -er.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A cheat, a swindler. 

. . . the great ones of this part of the world ; 
above all the Jews, Jobbers, bubblers, subscribers, pro- 
jectors, directors, governors, treasurers, eto, etc. etc. tu 
saecula saeculorum —P ipe : Letter to Diyby (1720) 

2. Irhthynl. ; Aplidonotus grunnievs, from 
the Ohio river ; named from the peculiar noise 
it makes. 

bub bling, * bub-blyng, * byb blyng, 

]>r. par., a., & s. [Bubble, v .] 

A. A B. As present participle £ participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

“ The crystal treasures of tbo liquid world. 

Through the «tirr'd sands a bubbling passage burst." 

1/uituson : Autumn. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making a gurgling noise. 

*2. The act of dabbling in the water. 

” Bubbfynff or bf/hblyng In water, as duckes do. 
Amiihi'iolus, — lluloet, ( Wright.) 

* biib bly, a. (Fog. bubbl(c); -(l)y.) FuU of 
bubbles. 

"They would no more live linder the yoke of tho 
tea. or have tlmlr heads washed with this bubbly 
spuiiio.’— Nushe : Lenten Stuff* (1590). p. 8. 

bub bljr Jock, *. [From bubble, v., II. 2, and 
Jack, vulgar name for John.] The vulgar 
namo for a turkey-cock. (Scotch.) 

• btib'-b# (1), s. [Cf. Provlnc. Ger. biibe ; O. 
Fr.poupe; I’rov. popa; Ital, poppa = a woman's 
breast, a teat ( Mahn ).] A woman's breast. 
(Vulgar.) 

1 bub b$r (2), s. [A corruption of brother.) 
Brother. A word applied to small hoya. 
(Colloquial.) (/lmcricaa.) (Goodrich £ Porter.) 

bu'-bd (1). a. [In Fr. k Sp. bubon; Port, 
frutao; Ital. bubbone ; Low Lat. bubo ; Gr. 
povfiutv (ftouhou) = the groin.] 

Med.: Hardening and induration of lymph- 
atic glands, generally the inguinal, as lu 
the Oriental or Levantine plague, syjdiilis, 
gonorrhea, Ac. 


bu-bo (2), s. [From Lat. bubo , genit. bubonis 

— an owl, specially the long-horued owl (Strix 
bubo) (Linnams). Cf. Gr. pvas (buas), 
(buza) — the eagle-owl. ] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
family Strigid®, or Owls. They have a small 
ear aperture, two large feathered tufts like 
horns on the sides of the head, and the legs 
feathered to the toes. Bubo maximus is the 
Eagle Owl, or Great Owl. It occurs in Britain 
and on the continent of Europe. The corre- 
sponding American species is Bubo virgini- 
anus. 

bu -bon, s. [In Fr., Sp., k Ital. bubon; from 
Lat. bulonium ; Gr. /3ov0uici.oe (bonbon ton) = 
a plant. Aster atticus, useful against a povfcwv 
(boubon) ?= a. swelling in the groin. This, 
however, haa no atlinity to the botanical genus 
bubon,] 

Bot. : A genus of umbelliferous plants from 
Southern Europe, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and elsewhere. B. galbanum furnishes the 
drug called by that name. [Galbanum.] In 
parts of the East B. macedonicum is put 
among clothes to imbue them with scent. 

bU-bon -lC, a. [From Gr. /3ov0wc (twtbon) = 
... a buho, and Eng. sutT. -ic.] Of which 
buboes or swellings arc a feature. 

% Bubonic Plague. [Plague.] 

bu-bo ni nae, s. pi [From Lat. bubo, genit. 
bubonis, and pi. fem. sulf. -tmr.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of Strigid® (Owls). 
It contains the Homed Owls. [Bubo.] 

bu bdn'-OHjele, s. [Gr. 0 ov£uu'o*i}Atj (bou- 
bonokele); from povfitov (bonbon) = the groiu, 
and ktjAtj (kcle) — a tumour.] 

Med. : Incomplete inguinal hernia, or rup- 
ture. 

bu brd’-ma, s. [Gr. /Sou? (bous) = an ox ; 
(ipiofia (brdma) = food, as if producing food fit 
for cattle.] 

Botany : Bastard cedar. A genus of plants 
belonging to the order Byttueriace® (Bytt- 
neriads). B. guazuma is the Elm-leaved 
Bastard Cedar. [Bastard Cedar.] 

* bu'-buk-Ie, S. [Corrupted from Eng., &c. 
bu(bo), and (mr)bu(n)c?e.] A red pimple. 

"Ills face is all bubukles, aud whelks and knobs." — 
Shtikesp. : Hen. I'., UL t». 

bu-car-a-man'-gitc, s. [From Bucara* 
manga, where it was found.] 

Min. : A resin resembling amber in its pale- 
yellow colour ; sp. gr. about 1. Composition : 
Carbon, 82‘7 ; hydrogen, 10‘8 ; oxygen, 6*5 = 
100 . 

buc -cal, a. [In Fr. buccal ; Port, bocal. From 
Lat. btuxa = the cheek when pulled out by 
speaking, eating, &c.] 

A nat. : Pertaining to the cheek. 

(1) Buccal artery : A branch of the in- 
ternal maxillary artery. 

(2) Buccal glands: Small glands situated 
under the check, which secrete saliva. 

buc can ecr , bu can cer', bu can-ler ', 

s. [In Du t. bockanccr ; Fr. boucanier == a buc- 
caneer : Fr. boucancr = to cure flesh or fish 
by smoking it. From Caribbce Indian bouom 

— flesh or fish thus prepared.] 

* 1. Gen.: The name given in the West Indies 
to any one who cured flesh or fish in the way 
described in the etymology. This was done 
continually by the men describcd*under 2. 

2. Spec. : An order of men, not quite pirntes, 
yet with decidedly piratical tendencies, who, 
for nearly two hundred years, infested the 
Spanish main and the adjacent regions. A 
bull of Pope Alexander VI., issued in 149:i, 
having granted to Spain all lauds which might 
be discovered west of the Azores, the Spaniards 
thought that they possessed n monopoly of all 
countries in the New World, and that they 
had a right to seize, nnd even put to death, 
all Interlopers into their wide domain. Enter- 
prising mariners belonging to other nations, 
and especially those of England and France, 
naturally looked at the ease from quite an 
opposite point of view, ami considered them- 
selves at liberty to push their fortunes within 
the prohibited regions. Being cruelly treated, 
when taken, by the Spaniards, their comrades 
mado reprisals, ami a state of war was es- 
tablished between the Spanish governments 
in tho New World ami the adventurers from 


the old, which continued even when the 
nations from which they were drawn were av 
peace in Europe. The association of bucca- 
neers began about 1524, and continued till 
after the English revolution of 10S8, when the 
Freuch attacked the English in the West 
Indies, and the buccaneers of the two coun- 
tries, who had hitherto been friends, took 
different sides, and were separated for ever. 
Thus weakened, they began to be suppressed 
between 1697 and 1701, and soon afterwards 
ceased to exist, j.irates of the normal type 
to a certain extent taking their place. The 
buccaneers were also called " filflmstiers," or 
“ filibusters'* — a term w hich was revived about 
the middle of the nineteenth century in con- 
nection with the adventures of “General*’ 
Walker in Spanish America. [Filibuster.] 

buc can eer', buc-an-ecr', v.i. [From 
Eng.,* Ac., buccaneer, *s. (q.v.)] To act the 
part of a buccaneer ; to be a more respectable 
pirate, 

buc-can-eer ing, buc -an -cer -mg, pr. 

par., a., k s. [Buccaneer, ’ v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ partic. adj. : (See the 
verb.) 

C. As subs tan tire : 

1. The act of doing as the historical bucca- 
neers did. [Buccaneer, s.] 

2. The act of committing serni-piraey, or 
piracy outright. 

t buc ^el-la'-tion, s. [In Fr. buccellation ; 
from Lat. buccella , buccea = a small mouthful, 
a morsel ; bucca = cheeks, mouthful.] The 
act of breaking into large pieces. 

t buc'-^In-al, a. [From Lat. buccina = a 
crooked horn or trumpet, as distinguished 
from fiiba. — a straight one.] 

1. Shaped like a trumpet. (Ogilvie.) 

2. Sounding like a horn or trumpet. (Christ- 
ian Observer.) (Worcester.) 

buc'-^in-a-tor, s. k a. [In Fr. bnccinateur. 
From Lat. buccriiodor = one who blow's the 
trumpet; buccmo = to blow the trumpet; 
buccina = a crooked horn or trumpet.] [Buc- 

C1NAL.] 

A. As substantive: 

Annt. : The trumpeter's muscle, one of the 
maxillary group of muscles of ihe cheek. 
They are the active agents in mastication, and 
are beautifully adapted for it. The buccinator 
circumscribes the cavity of the mouth, and 
aided by the tongue keeps the food under the 
pressure of the teeth ; it also helps to shorten 
the pharynx from before backwards, and thus 
assists in deglutition. 

E. As adjective : Pertaining to or analogous 
to a trumpeter. 

Buccinator muscle : The same ns A. (q.v.), 

buc-^m’-I-dfe, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. buc- 
cinum = a whelk (q.v.), and pi nr. adj. suffix 
-idee.) 

Zool.: A family of molluscs belonging to 
the order Prosobranchiatii, mid the scctiou 
Siphonostomatn. They constitute part of 
Cuvier’s Buccinoida. They have the shell 
notched in front, or with t lie canal abruptly 
reflected ao ns to produce n vurix on the 
front of the shell. The lending genera are 
Buccinum Terebra, Eburnn, N assa Purpura, 
Cassis, Dolium, llarpa, and Oliva. Many are 
British, 

buc'- 9 in-um, s. [From Lat. fcwccino.] [Buc- 

CINAL.J 

1. Zool. : Tho typical genus of the family 
Buccinidic (q.v.). In English they are called 
Whelks, which are not to be confounded with 
tho Periwinkle, also sometimes called whelks. 
Buccinum undatum is the Common Whelk. 
There are several other European species. Tho 
Scotch call them buckies. [Bucky.J 

2. Pahvant. : Speeies of the genus exist in 
the cretaceoua rocka, but it is essentially 
tertiary ami recent, 

buc' co, s . [From Lat. bticco = one who has 
distended cheeks.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Bueconidfc, or the sub-family Bueconime 
(q.v.). They belong to the Old World, though 
closely analogous genera ure in the New. 

buc-cdn’-i due, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. bucco 
(q.v.); aud fcm. plur. adj. suffix -ufcr.] 


b6il, ptfilt, JiJvtrl; cat, ^ell. chorus, 9 hln, bonpb; go, fcom; thin, this; sin, as; expoct, Xenophon, c^lst, ph — L 

-clan, tlon = shan. -tlon, -alon = shun ; -(Ion, -§ion — zhun. 'dous, -tlous, -slous = aims, -ble, -die, Ac, = b^l, d 9 L 
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bucconinsD— bucket 


Ornith. : A family of birds, sometimes called 
from the still' bristles around their bills 
Barbets, and sometimes denominated Putf- 
birds, from the puffed out plumage. They 
have been placed as a sub-family Bucconime, 
under the family Picidie (Woodpeckers), as 
a sub-family of Alcedinida*, and as a family 
under the order Scansores. The genus called 
Bticco by Linmcns and Cuvier is the same 
as Capito* of Vieillot. [Barret (l).] 

buc-cd ni -nae, s. pi. [From Mod Lat. bvrco, 
gemt. buccon(is); and tem. ] lur. adj. sutfix 

Urnith . : A sub-family of Bucconid* (q.v.). 

bu 9c! -las, s. [From Bucellas, a Portuguese 
village fourteen miles north of Lisbon.] A 
white wine, somewhat resembling a liock, the 
produce of a i*eeuliar kind of vine cultivated 
in Portugal A genuine Bucellas should 
contain not more tliau 2(5 per cent, of proof 
spirit. 

bn 5en’-taur, s. fltal. bueentoro, of unknown 
et> ui., generally said to be from Gr. /3oes (bo us) 
= an ox, and KuTaupoy kentauros) = a cen- 
taur (q.v.). Neither * /3ovice»'Tavpos, nor the 
monster, half man and half bull, supposed 
to be signified by it, is found in Greek 
mythology.) 

Hist. : The state barge of Venice, in which 
the Doge, on Ascension Day, wedded the 
Adriatic by dropping a ring* into the water. 
Tue last Buccntaur, built earl v in the eighteenth 
century, was burnt by the French in 1708, hut 
some portions are preserved ia the Arseual, 

bu ceph-a-lus. s. [Gr. povKe<t>a\o$ (bou- 
kri>halos) — having a head like tin ox. Aa 
epithet applied to the steed of Alexander the 
Groat.] 

1. A humorous name for a saddle-horse, 

2. Biot.: A pseudo-genus of Trematodcs, 
founded on the larval stage of certain tlukes. 

bu ^cr -i d;e, s. pi (Bucerotuj.e.) 

bu’-^er-os, s. [Lat. bucerus ; Gr, fioitcepwx 
( boukeros ) = having the horns of a bullock, ox- 
horned : pois (6o«o) = an ox, and icepcts (koras) 
— a horn.] 

OrnWi. : Rornbills, the typical genus of the 
family Bueerotuke. or Buceridse (q.v.). The 
best known species is Buceros galmtns. 

bu-9er-ot’-i-d®, bu^cr'-i-dao, s. pi. 
[From Lat 'buccros, and fern. pi. adj. suff. 
-«hc.] 

OririfTi. : flomliills, a family of conirostral 
birds. They have a huge bill, surmounted by 
a casque. The plumage is greenish black. 
They are found in the tropics of the Old World, 
and especially in the Atlantic and Africau 
islands. 

Bu-ctan a'-nt-a, s. [Named after Dr. Bu- 
chanan Hamilton, a well-koowu Iadian bo- 
tanist.] 

But. : A genus of Anacardiaceje (Anacards). 
Bitc/iannnia latifolia is a large Indian tree, 
the kernel of the nut of which is much 
used in native confectionery. It abounds in 
a bland oil A black varnish is made from 
the fruits. The unripe fruits of B. lancifolia 
me eaten by the natives of India in their 
curries. 

buch -an-ites ( ch guttural), s. pi. (Named 
alter their founder] An extraordinary sect 
of fanatics, founded by one Lucky Buchan ra 
the west >>( Scotlaod in 1783. They ap]»ear to 
have lived in the grossest immorality, and 
they gradually diminished in number, the 
last member of the sect dying in 1648. 
(Chambers's E ncyclopcedia.) 

bu-chol-zlte, s. [In Ger. 6nc/<o 7 .ri/.] 

Miu. : A variety of fibrolite (q.v.). It is 
from the Tyrol. 

bucht (ch guttural), s. [Bought, s.] (Scotch.) 
A bending, a fold, a pen in which ewes are 

mi-ked. 

buch-U, s. [Bucku.] 

* buch -y-ment, s. [From Fr. embdche ; 0. 
Fr. nnhusrhc, cm bosche — ambush, and Eng. 
suir. -mcnf,] Ambush. 

** Y leu«le yoad ou n buebyment ; wnsvns wonder 
faJe." Sir feruirtbras fed. Herruje), L 7ys. 


bu’-^id-a, s. [From Gr. 0ous (6ous)=an ox, 
and ctios (eidos) = form. So named because 
the ripe fruit is shaped like the horn of an ox.] 
But. : Olive B;irk-tree, a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Santalace® (Sandal- 
worts). Bitcida bveems is the Jamaica Olive 
Bark-tree, which grows in the island just 
named in low swampy places, is ao excellent 
timber tree, aud lias 'bark much valued for 
tanning. 

buck (I). & [A.S. boc = a beech-trce : lccl. & 
Sw. bok ; Dut. beuke ; Russ, buk ; Ger. buefte.] 
[Beech.] A beech- tree. (Scotch.) 

•• There U In it also woodes of buck. *nd deir In 
them."— fiiiw. of the Kingdoms o/ Scotian its. 

buck finch, One of the English names 
for the chaftincli, Fringilla ccclcbs. 

buck (2). * bukke, s. (A S. bucca = a hr- 
gout, a buck ; buc = n stag, a buck ; lcel. 
buJckr = a lie-goat ; bakki — (I) a lie-gait, 

(2) a dandy ; Sw. bock : 1 >an. buk ; Dnt. lot: ; 
(N. II.) Ger. bock ; >1. H. Ger. buc ; O. 11. Ger. 
pock ; Low Lat. bwceus ; Fr. bouc ; Prov. 
boc ; Sp. boque ; ltal becco; Arm. buck; Corn. 
byl: ; Wei. bwch. touch; Ir. boch.poc; Gael. 
boc, buic ; Hind, balcrd (in.), bakri (f.) = a 
gnat ; Maliratta bukare (ii.) f bafcai'a (m.), ba- 
ba ri (f.).] 

1. Lit. Of the inferior animals : 

(1) A he-goat. [Bukke.] 

(2) The male of the fallow deer. 

" Bucht, pouts, aud the like, arc said to be tripping 
or saiiant, that it, guiug or leaping. ’‘—Peackam. 

(3) 1 he male of various other mammals 
nmre or less analogous to the foregeiag. Spec., 
the male of the sheep, the hare, and the 
rabbit. (Used also attribu lively to denote 
sex.) 

•'The same gentleman hits bred rabbits for many 
years, aud has noticed that a far greater number of 
Lirta are produced than does.'*— /ta rutin : The Descent 
of M an, voL i.. pL ii.. ch. >iii.. p. S-W, 

(4) Used as a common name for the male 
Indians of North aad South America. 

2. Fig. Of man : A gay, dashing young 
fellow. 

•* Again, ^ert not thou, at one period of life, ft Buck. 
or F.lood, or Macaroni."— Cartylc : Sartor litcartut, 
bk. i., ch. ix. 

buck -jumper, s. A bucking horse, 
(Buck (2), r.J 

buck-nigger, s. A negro mao, (Bartlett.) 

buck's beard, s, 

1. An unidentified plant, (Mascal.) 

2. A plant, Tragogyogon prat cnee. 

buck’s born, s. A name sometimes given 
to the plant ^enus Rhus. 

* buck (3 , s. (BriK, Bouk, Bulk.] The 
body, a carcase. (Scotch.) 

" Sic derth is raslt Id the cmitrle that »ne mutton 
buck is deirar and far snnuountis the price of on© boll 
of qubeit.'— Act* Ja. I*/., 1592 (ed. 18ld. p. 577. 

bu"k (4), s. A a. [In Sw. byk ; Dan. byg ; 
(X. H.) Ger. bourh, beuche ; cog. with Gael. 
bnac = dung used in bleaching, the liquor in 
which cloth is washed, linen ja the first stage 
of bleaching ; Ir. 6uac = lye. (Skeat.) 

A. A;? substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The liquid in which liacu is washed. 

" Buck / I would 1 could w»ah myself of the buck ) I 
wamut y 'U. buck ; nud uf lb© season too It shall 
app*e;ir."— Shnkctp. : Atrrry M’ircr. iiL 3. 

2. The clothes washed in such a liquid. 

**.... she washes 6 uc*j here at home."— Shaketp. : 
2 Hen. V/.. iv. 2. 

% To beat a buck: To beat clothes at the 
wash. [Bucking. 1 

“ 11 1 were to beat n buck I can strike no harder." 

i luttinper: Virgin Martyr, ir. 2. 

II. Tech. Saunter's vrorkanct carpentry : A 
frame of two crotches to hold a stick while 
being cross-cut. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a buck in any of 
the foregoing senses. 

buck-basket, s. A basket to hold linen 
about to lie washed. 

** They conveyed me into ft buck-basket."— Shaktsp. : 
Merry l»*»Pttt, in. 5- 

buck-board, s. 

Vehicles: A plank bolted to the hind axle 
and to a bolster on the fore axle, being a cheap 
substitute for a bed-coupliog and springs. 
(Knight.) 


buck-saw, s. 

Carp. : A frame saw with one extended b&i 
toformahandle, 
and adapted to 
a nearly vertical 
motion in cross- 
cutting wood 
held by a saw. 
buck. (A'ni^if.) 

buck -wag- 
on, buck- 
waggon, 5. 

Vehicles: A 

rude waggon formed of a single board resting 
on the axle-trees, and forming by its el.-is 
ticity a spring-seat for the driver. (Knight.) 

* buck-washing, s. The act of washing 
dirty hneo, a lanodry. 

*• You were best meddle with buck-wattiing.’'— 
Shake*p. : Merry IV tic*, lit. 3, 

buck (1), * bouk en, * buk ken, r.f. [Tn 

Sw. byka ; Dan. byge ; (N. II.) Ger. bonchen, 
bauchcn, beuchen ; O. Fr. buer. J (Buck (4), s ] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : To wash clothes. 

” A I. is, r aitytll matter buck* a handkerchief." 

Puriian. Sh. Sup.. It WO. 

2. Figuratively : To soak or deluge with rain. 

” Such plente uf water that the gruoode was there- 
with bucked and d row tied . ' — Fabyan : Cbron., t 24X 

II. Mining ; To break or palverise (ores). 

buck (2), v.i. [From buck (2), s. (q.v.).] 

1. To copulate as bucks and d»*es. 

2. To jump \ ertically off the ground, with 
the head down and the feet close together, 
(said of horses.) 

buck 3), v.i. [Bolke, Belcs.] To gurgle, 

% To buck out: To make a gurgling noise 
like that of liquids issuing from a straight- 
necked bottle. (Jamieson.) 

buck'-a~ 9 y, buck’-a-sie, * bnk-ke-6y, s. 

[From Fr. borensin = a kind of fine buckram 
resembling taffeta . . » callimauco. (Cof- 
grave.y] 

Fabrics: A species of buckram or callimauco. 
•* Five quarter* of buckucy. for a doublate to littill 
Bell, ic-s " — .1 ect. John Bishop yf Glasgow, 7 nature r to 
K. James /If., A. H74. 

buck -bean, * buck -bane, * bog bean, 

5. [In Ger. backsbohne ; Dut. bo< l.sbocnen. 
From Eng. bog , bean ; but cf. Dan. bukke , blad 
= goat’s leg ] 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : The English name of 
Menyanthes, n genus of )>lants belonging to 
the order Gentianarca' (Gentian worts), spe- 
cially the name of Me janUies tr ifo iaia, called 



also Marsh Trefoil, a British plant common in 
boggy ground. It has densely-creeping and 
matted roots, ternate leaves, and a compound 
raceme or thyrse of white flowers, tip] »ed 
externally with red, and beautifully-fringed 
within with white thread-like processes. Aa 
infusion of its leaves Is bitter, and is some- 
times given in dropsy and rheumatism, la 
Sweden two ounces of the leaves are eub 
stituted for a pound of hops. In Lapland the 
roots are occasionally powdered and eaten. 

bucked, pa. jar. (Buck (I & 2), t*.] 

buck'-ct, * hok-et, s. & a. [A.S. buc = a 
bm-ket, a flagon, a vessel or watcrq»ot, a 
pitcher; Gael, bucoid. Cf. also Fr. baquet = 
a tub, a washing-tub, a trough.) (Back.) 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gt>, p&t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oe = e; ey= a. qu = kw* 
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A* -ds substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang.: In the same sense as 11. 1 
(q.v ). 

1L Technically: 

1. A vessel of wood, leather, or any suitable 
material, provided with a handle, and adapter! 
for holding or carrying water or other liquid 
or solid material, or being hauled up, 

2. Water-wheels : The vane or float of n 
water-wheel. 

3. Hydraulic Engineering: The aeoop of a 
dretlgiug-machine, which has usually a hinged 
bottom closed while raising luud, and then 
opened to deposit the load. 

4. Xaut. : A globe of hoops eovered with 
canvas, used as a recall signal for whale-boats. 
(Knight.) 

B. As wljective: Pertaining to a bucket in 
the foregoing senses. 

bucket-engine, s. 

HydrauU Engineering : A series of buckets 
attached to an eudless chain, which runs over 
aproeket wheels. It Is designed to utilise a 
stream of water which has a considerable fall 
but only a moderate quantity of water. 

bucket-hook, s. A device for bolding a 
bucket against a tree to catch maple sap. 

bucket shop, a. An office for carrying 
on speculations m grain on a small aeale ; a 
aliop where betting is carried on. 

bucket- valve, s. 

Steam-engines: The valve on the top of an 
air-pump bucket. 

bucket- wheel, «. 

Hydrant. Engineering: A wheel over which 
passes a rope having pots or buckets, which 
dip into the water of the well and discharge 
their contents at the surface. 

buck'-ct, v.t . & i. [Bucket, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To dip up in bnekets, (Often with cuA) 

2. To swindle. (Slang.) 

3. To over-ride (as a horse). 

B. Intraiu. : To over-exert oneself, (Slang.) 

buck'-et ful, s. [Eng. bucket ; As 

luoeh of anything as will till a bucket. 

buck-eye, s, (Eng. buck, and eye.) The 
American horse-chestnut, sEscitlus ohioticus. 

buck'-horn, s. (Buck’s-horn.) 

buck'-h^und, *. [Eng. buck (1), and 
hound.) A small variety of the hound used 
for huutiog bucks. 

buck'-ing, pr. par., a., ft a. [Buck (1), v.) 

A. & B, ria pr. par. & partidp. adj. (See 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The act of washing dirty 
clothes. This was formerly done by beating 
the clothes in water on n stoue with a pole 
flattened nt the ernL (Xa res.) 

" Here la a luuktt, he may creep In here, and throw 
foul liucu upon 1,1 ui. a* It It wen going W 6 *cA;ij» 0 ."— 
Shakctp. : J lev. IR'rca, ML a 

IL Technically: 

1, Bleaching: The act of soaking cloth in a 
lye. This alternates with crofting, l.e., with 
exposing the cloth on the grass to air and light, 

2. Mining: The act of breaking up masses 
of ore by means of limn mors. 

bucking-iron, s. 

Mining: A massive hammer used In break- 
ing up masses of ore. 

bucking ketr, s. An apparatus for re- 
moving the dirt ami grease from liueu or 
coltou by boiling it with lime in a pan. 

bucking-plate, s. The miner's table on 
which ore is hrokeu. 

• bucking 8 tool, A washing-block. 

**. . . IJU bigger tlum n tiuid ii]»m a bucking itooL"— 
Gayton : Sole* on Don Lzote. bk Mt., ch. ltL 

btick’-mg, pr. par . (Buck (2), v. ] 

t btick'-ish, a. [Eng. bnck: -f*A.) Pertaining 
to a '* buck ” in n figurative sense, that Is, to 
a gny anti frivolous young man. (Grose.) 

fbiick-l^m, a. (Eng. buck; -fata.) The 
quulity of a buck. (.Smart) 


buck'-land-lte, s. [Named alter the very 
eminent geologist. Dean Bucklaud, who was 
born at AxminsttT, in Devon, in 1754, was 
reader in mineralogy, and in ISIS reader in 
geology in Oxford University ; in ISIS became 
F.K.S., was twice President of the Geological 
Society, and died in 1S5<3.) 

Min. : Two minerals— 

1. Bueklaiulite of Hermann: A variety of 
Epidote. 

2. Bucklaiulite of Levy ; A variety of Allan ite 
(Dana), called Orthite in the British Museum 
Catalogue. The former authority terms it 
anhydrous Allauite. It is found at Areudal, 
in Norway. 

buck ^lc (1), *boc-le, *bok-cle, * bek- 
ille, v boli-ylle, * bo-cul, " bok-ulle, s. 

(O. Pr. bocle ; Fr boucle = the boss of it shield, 
a ring ; O. Sp. bloca ; from Low Lnt. bucula = 
the boss of a shield ; a dimin. of bucca = the 
eheek.) A link of metal, with a tongue or 
catch, made to fasten one thing to au other. 

“ Bode or bocutle {bond, bokyll, or bocle). PlutctUa* 
—Prompt. Parv. 

“ Fifti bokeli* of bras."— Wydiffe; Ezod. xxxvt IS. 
{Purvey . ) 

•ji From a very early period buekles have 
been marks of honour and authority. [See 
1 Macc . x. S9.) 

"RlUjjd*. buckle*, iiud other trifling articles of 
apparel which he had worn, were treasured up as 
reclous relics by those who had fought under him at 
edgemoor.” — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch, v. 

*1 Compound of obvious signification : 
Buckle-maker. 

buckle-chape, a. 

Saddlery : The part by which the buckle is 
see u red to the band. 

buckle-tongue, s. The tougue or catch 
of a buckle. 

biick-le (2), s. [Buckle (2), v.] 

L Literally: 

1. A bend, a bow, n eurL 

* 2. The state of the hair erisped and eurled ; 
o eurl. 

”The greatest lreau was dressed la ft flaxen periwig ; 
the wearer of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets 
his wig lie in buckle for a whole half year. "Spectator. 

IL Fig . : A distorted expression. 

" ‘Gainst nature armed by gravity, 

Hu features too in buckle see.” Churchill. 

buck -le (l), * bok-el* * bok-el -yn, v.t & t 

[Buckle ( 1), $.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Lit. : To fasten with a buckle. 

M Bokelyn, or spere wythe bokylle. Pluseulo"— 
Prompt. Purv. 

“ Took from the natl on the wall his sword with Its 
scabbard of iron, 

BuckLul the l elt ronnd hit waist, and, frowning 
fiercely, departed." 

Longfellow : Courtship of Mile* Standith, Iv. 

IT- Figuratively : 

* L To coniine. 

“ How brief the life of man 
Runs Ida erring pilgrimage. 

That the stretching of a span 
Buckles in his sum of age." 

Kbnkesp. ; At you Lika it, ill. 2 . 

« 2. To join In battle. 

" The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, wa* for- 
hlddeu to charge, until the foot of the avunt^uard 
were buckled with them in front.” — If uy want. 

3. To joiu ill matrimony. (Scotch.) 

" Soon thev loo'd, and soon ware buckle*!* 

None took time to think ami rue. 

Macneill : Poem*. 1. 10. 

B. Reflex.: To set one’s self to do an jibing ; 
to prepare to do anything. (A metaphor 
taken from the buckling on of armour.) 

** The Sarazin, this hearing, rose amain, 

And, catching up in hast ids thn*wsqii*re shield 
And shilling helmet, eoouo him hackled In tiie held." 

bfx-nter ; E. Q., Lvi 4L 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To be joinc<l in matrimony, to wed, to lie 
married. (Scolc/t.) 

*’ May. though it is the rwortest month in a' tlio 
year, is tiie only month l hat uotawlv in tl»e north 
country ever thinks o' buckling In.”— Leg. Dalton, Hi. 
tea 

“Is this an age to buckle with a bride?" Dryden. 

2. To join in n contest with, to engage. 

“In single comlvtt thou shaft buckle with me." 

Shu keep. : l Henry 17., L t- 

3. To apply one’s self to any work ; to set 
to. 

“Tills is to he done In children, by trying them, 
when they nrc by ImIiu-m un'x nt, nr by avocallou 
bent another way, and endeavouring to uinke them 
buddeto tiie thing pmpuwpd."— ieWkt. 

•J To buckle to : To be married, to wed. 


M To her came a rewayl'd draggle, 

Whu h ul bury d wives, anew. 

Ask'd hor in a manner legal, 
tim she wadua buckle f-x> ' 

Truia: PoliUcal Reveries, p. W. 

buckle -the -beggars, s. One who 
marries others in a clandestine and disorderly 
maimer. (Scotch.) 

buck -le (2), v.t. ki. (Fr. boucler = to bnekle, 
to ring, to curl.) 

A. Trans.: To bend, put out of shape, 
crinkle up. 

•'Supposing therefore, a ship to be plated on the 
Lord Warden style, then even a sinvl* caiiiuJii shot 
that pierced and buckled a alab would cumi*el the le 
tnoval {for repairs) of a mass weighing over seven tmia, 
and coating nearly £300, , . ." — Daily Telegraph, Aug. 
10 , 1804 , 

B. Intrans.: To bend, bow, get out of shape. 

“ The wretch, whose fever-weakt-n'd lointa, 

Like strength less hinges, buckle under life." 

Shakesp. : i Henry / it. L 

buck-led (1), * boo-lyd, * bolt cled, 

* buc-lede, pa , par. ft a . [Buckle (l), t?.J 
Fastened with a buekle. 

“ Doclyd as shone or botys {bokelcd, P. ) J'luteu- 
latiu." — Prompt. Parc. 

“Now ban they buclede shoon.” — P. Plooghiruin't 
Crede le«L Skeat), 69K 

buck-led (2), pa. par. ft n. [Buckle ( 2), v.) 

bucklcd-plates, «. pi 

Arch. : A form of iron plates for flooring, 
having a slight convexity in the middle, and a 
flat rim round tiie edge called the fillet. They 
are usually square or oblong, and are laid 
upoQ iron beams or girders, the couvexity 
being placed upward. 

buck'-ler (l), s. [Buckle, t>.) One who 
buckles. 

buck ler (2), * boc-el-er, * bok-el-er, 

* boc-ler, s. [O. Fr. boder; Fr. louclier, so 
named from the bocle or boss in its eentre.] 

I. Ordinary Language : A kind of shield, 
anciently made of wicker-work, and covered 
with skin or leather, 

** With good swerd and with boder by her side." 

CAawro" C. T., 4,016. 

“ One laced the helm, another held the lance; 

A third the shining buckler did advance. 
Dryden: The Fabb * : Palamon and ArcUe, hk. 111. 



1. To give the bucklers, to yield thehucklert! 
To yield. 

'* I give thee the buckler*." 

Shakctp. : Much Ado. r. 2. 

2. To lay doum the bucklers : To cease to 
contend. 

“If you lay down the bucklers, yon lose the victory. 
Every H oman iu her Humour. 

3. To take up the bucklers : To contend. 

’• Charge one of them to take up the bucklers 
Agmust that hair-monger Horace." 

Decker : Su'lromastix. 

IL Technically: 

1 Tiie hard protective covering of some 
animals, e.g., of tiie armadillo, turtles, and 
borne crustaceans, and esp. of the head plates 
cl Ganoids, nml of the anterior segment of tlio 
ahull iu Trilobites. 

2. Kautical: 

(1) Blur.: Two bloeks of wood fitted to- 
get her to stop the hawae-holes, leaving only 
sufficient spnee lor the cable to l'a*s through, 
thereby preventing the vessel from taking in 
much «atcr in a heavy head-sea. They are 
also called rising nr Wind bucklers. 

(2) Sing. : The lower half of a divided port 
lid, or shutter. 

«i Compounds of obvious signification : 
Buck In'- head, bucklcr-hcaded. 

bucklcr-bcak, s. 

BaUrcnt. : A mime aometimea given to a fish 
which has a beak -shaped upper jaw. It is a 
Jurassic Ganoid, allied to Lepidostcus, but 
having a homocereal tail. 


boll, bo^; Jowl; eat, ^cll, chorus, ^htn, ben^b: f?o, gem; thin, this; 8ln, m ; expect. Ncnophon, e^ist. -ing* 

-clan, -tton = 8 hq.ru -tion, -slon — shun ; -(Ion, -slon = xhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shun, -ble, -le, ftc. - b^L, 9 L 
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buckler fern, buckler-fern, $. 

Bot. : A modern book-name for tbe feru- 
genus Lastrea. 

buckler-mustard. s. Tbe English name 
of Biscutella, ft genus of cruciferous plants. 
They are small animal or perennial hispid 
plants, with bright yellow flowers of no great 
size. [Biscutella.] 

buckler shaped, a. 

Bot. : Of the appearance of a small round 
buckler. The term is akin in meaning to lens- 
formed, but differs in implying that there is 
an elevated rim or border. 

buckler- thorn, s. A plant, the same as 
Chnst's-thoru (Paliurus aculeatus). 

buck lcr, v.t. [From buckler, s. (q.v.).] To 
defend as with a buckler. (Lit. kfig.). 

" I'll buckler thee against a million.” 

Shaketp. : Tam. of Sh ew, 111. 2. 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falsehood with A pedigree? “ 

Shake *p.: 3 Hen. VI., liL a. 

buck'-lers, s.pl. I Buckler, s.] 

buck' ling (1), * buck‘-el -ing, pr. par., a., 

& [Buckle (1), r.] 

A. & B, .4s present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of fastening with a buckle ; the 
Btate of being so fastened. 

At buckling of the faulchioo belt ! * 

Scoff: J l amnion, ri. 12. 

2. The act of engaging in a contest. 

”... it was set up at the first bucketing Holland. : 
Livy. bit. vi Li., ch. 38. 

buck-ling (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Buckle (2), 
v] 

A. & B, /4$ present participle <£ jxtrficipiai 
adjective : Bending, bowing, causing to get out 
of shape. 

"... the danger of a plat* dropping off Is propor- 
tional to the buckling power whk'h breaks tbe screws 
or bolts."’— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 10, 1864. 

C. /4 s substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang . ; The act of bending or putting 
out of shape. 

2. Tech. : The act of twisting or warping ; 
tbe state of being twisted or warped. 

"Iu fact, however, the tendency to twist or warp 
technically called buckling.'' — Herbert Spencer : 
PtychoL, vol. ii. 

tuck mast, buck mast, s. [From Scotch 
buck = the beech-tree, and mast; and A.S. 
mwste (?) = food, specially that on which ani- 
mals ara fattened, such as acorns, berries, and 
nuts (Lye). In Ger. 6uc/imosf.] The mast or 
fruit of the beecb-tree. (Skinner.) 

buck' r a, $. <fc a. [Calabar-negro, buckra = a 
demon, a powerful and superior being. (J.L. 
Wilson.) 

A. 4s subst. : A white man. (Negro- English, 
whether African or American.) 

B, /Is adj. : White. (Bartlett.) (Goodrich <fr 
Forter.) 

buck ram, *bok cr am, s. & a. [In Fr. 

bouqran; O. Fr. bovcar<in; Prov. bocaran ; 
ltal. bucherame ; M.H. Ger. buckeram, buck - 
eran,buggcram; Low. Lat. buchiranus, boque- 
rannus. Cogue na = goat's- skin. From Fr. bouc 
= a he-goat, or. in the opinion of some, derived 
by transposing the letter r from Fr. bouracan, 
baracan, barraco.a = barracan ; strong, thick 
camlet.] 

A. --Is substantive : 

1 Ord. Ixing. : A kind of strong linen cloth, 
stitlcned with gum, used by tailors and stay- 
nmkers. (Lit. & Jig.). 

" Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 

And fed they too * Are penetrable stuff.' ” 

Hyron : English Hurd* and Scorch fieri ewer*. 

+ 2. Bot. (PL Buckrams): Two plants; (1) 
Wild Garlic ( Allium ursinum ) ; (2) Cuekow 
pint (Arum maculatum). (Ger. Appendix.) 

B, /Is adjective : 

1. Lit. (of things): Consisting of the fabric 
described under A. 

**I have peppered two of them; two. I am sure, I 
have |>aid, two rogues In ftudtrum suits.”— Mmkesp. : 
1 Hen. / ii. 4. 

2. Fig. (of persons): Starched, stiff, precise, 
formal, trim. 

"A few 6>icAram bishops of Italy, and some other 
epicurean prelates '*• — Fitlke again*? Allen, p. 30L 


"One that not long since was the buckram scribe." 

Beaum. * Plot. : Span. Curate. 

buck-ram, v.t. [From buckram, a. (q.v.)] 
To stiffen by means of buckram. ( Cowper .) 

buck'-shish, buck -she isk, s. [Bak- 
sheesh.] 

bucks -horn, t buck -horn, * bukes 
home, s. & a. [From Eng. buck?* (possess, 
caseof buck), and horn.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Of British pla)its : 

1. Senebiera Cor on opus. 

" flu km hormet. or els awynes grese fgTassl, and has 
leues slaterde as an hertys borne, and hit groyes 
grupyug be the erthe. And hit has a letell whit flour* 
and groyes in the ways." — M.S. Bodl., 356 Cockayne, 
iU- 316. (Britten A Holland.) 

2. Lycopodium clavatum. (Local.) 

3. Plan logo coronopus. 

4. Plantago maritima. 

II. Of foreign plants : The English name of 
a plant— the Lobelia coronopifolia , from the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

B. As adj. : Resembling the horn of a buek, 
or resembling, in some particular or other, the 
more typical of the plants now described. 

Buckshorn plantain: [So called because 
the deeply-cut leaves somewhat resemble the 
horns of a buck.] 

1. The ordinary' English name of a plant— 
Plantago coronopus ^- which has linear pin- 
natifid or toothed leaves, and slender cylin- 
drical spikea of flowers. It is not uncommon 
on sterile soils, especially near the sea. 

2. A name for an allied plant — Plantago 
mnritirra , the Sea-side Plantago. Like the 
former, it is a British plant. 

buck-shot, s. [From Eng. buck, and shot.] 
A kind of leaden shot larger than swan-shot. 
About 160 or 170 of them weigh a pouud. 
They are specially designed to be used in 
hunting large game. 

buck-skin, $. k a. [Eng. buck; skin.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) The skin of a buek. 

(2) A native of Virginia. (Bums.) 

2. Leather Manu fact. : A kind of soft leather, 
generally vellowor greyish in colour, prepared 
originally by treating deer-skins in a particular 
way, but now in general made from sheep- 
skins. This may be done by oil, or by a 
seeond method, in which the skins are 
“grained," “ brained," and “smoked." (For 
details, see Knight's Diet. Meehan.) 

B. /4s adj. : Made of the skin of a buck. 

. .a pair of buckskin breeches.”— Ta tier. No. 42. 

•buck -some, a. [Buxom.] 

•buck-some-ness, s. iBuxomness.] 

buck-stall, * buck-stal, s. [Eng. buck; 
and stall (q. v.) ] A toil or net to take deer. 

»• Knit thv tome buck-stal* with well twisted threds. 
To be forsakeu?” Brown : Brit. Past., ii., p. 108. 

buck -thorn, s. [Eng. buck, and fJrnrn-.] 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : The English name of 
Rlianmus, a genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order Rhamnacete. (Rhauinads). Two 
species — the common Buckthorn (Jihamnus 
catharticus) and the Alder Buckthorn ( R . fran- 
rjula }— occur in Britain. The former has 
dioecious flowers, sharply serrate ovate leaves, 
and terminal spines ; the latter haa herma- 
phrodite flowers, obnvate entire leaves, and is 
unarmed. The berries of the common species 
are black, nauseous, and, as the specific name 
imports, highly cathartic ; they afford a yellow 
dye when unripe, as the bark of the shrub does 
a green one. They are sold as “ French ber- 
ries." The alder buckthorn, again, has dark 
purple purgative berries, which, in an unripe 
state, dye wool green and yellow, and when 
ripe bluish grey, blue, and green. The bark 
dyes yellow, and, with iron, black. Of the 
foreign species, the berries of the Rock -buck- 
thorn. or Rhamnns saxatilis, are used to dye 
the Maroquin or Morocco-leather yellow, 
whilst the leaves of the Tea-buckthorn, R. 
Theexans, are used by poor people iu China as 
a substitute for tea. [Khamnus.] 

buck -tooth, * buk -tuth, $. [Eng buck ; 
tooth.] Any tooth that juts out from the rest. 


buc'-ku, buch'-u, t buc'-u, s. [Caffre (?).] 
A South African name for several species ol 
Barosma, especially B crenata, crenulata, and 
serrati folia. They beiong to the order Rutacea 
and the section Endiosmieae. They have a 
powerful and usually offensive odour, and 
have been recommended as antispasmodiea 
and diuretics. 

buck'-um-wood, s. [Bukkum-wood.] 

buck -wheat, •bock -wheat, s. & a. IFrom 

O. Eng buck = beech, which the ** mast "of ita 
triangular seeds resembles. In Dan. boghvede ; 
Dut. boclcu'eit; Ger. buchuxizen.] 

A. /Is si/bsfanfu'e: 

Ord. Lang. <£■ Bof. : A plant, the Polygonum 
Fagopyruni. Its native country is Asia, where 



it ia extensively cultivated as a bread corn. It 
ia largely cultivated iu the United States, and 
batter cakes made from it are a favorite article 
of wiutcr d'et. In Europe its flowers are 
employed ill the making of bread, also of 
cakes, crumpets, Ac., and its seeds for feeding 
horses and poultry. 

B. /4 s odi. : Resembling buckwheat ; do- 
aigned to grind buckwheat 
buckwheat huller, s. 

Grinding : A form of mill, or an ordinary 
mill with a particular dress and set of the 
stones, adapted to remove tbe hull from the 
grains of buckwheat. 

buckwheat-tree, S. The English naraa 
of Mylocarpnm. a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Erieace* (Heath worts). The 
Privet-like Buck wheat- tree, Mylocaryum ligus - 
trinum, is a native of Georgia. 


buck y, buck'-ie, * buk'-ky, *. [Of un- 
known origin ; by some it is connected with 
Lat. buccinum (q.v.).] 

1, Lit. : Any spiral shell. 


” Triton, bis trumpet t>f a Buckie 

1 1 use's Threnodic, p 


’’Cypreea pectlculus. or John o' Grtyit s lucky, !i 
found on All tbe shores ol Orkney." — Sc ill : Tour, p. is. 


Specially : 

(1) The whelk (Bwcctmm undatum). 

(2) The periwinkle (Turbo littoreus). 

•• And there will be partans ami buckles." 

fiitson : S Song*. \ 21L 


% (1) The dog-bucky (Purpura bipillns). 

(2) The roaring-buck ie (Buccinum undatum). 
2. Fig . : A perverse or refractory person. 


•• Oin ouy sour mnu d pirutnc buek.v 

AA« A *ilir l/Aisbliliif rhlirV 1 V 


(1) A deevil's bveky or huvkie : A person 
with a moral twist in his nature. 

•••It was that deeri>'i buckle. Callum Begg.’ said 
Allek. "—Scott iV aver ley. cli lvlii. 

(2) A thrown bveky : The same as No. 1, but 
more emjdiatic, thrawn meaning twisted. 


* bucled, a. [Buckle.] 

bu-col’-ic, bu-col -ick, a. A s. [In Fr. buco- 
liqvc, a. & s.": Sp. A Port, bncolico a. ; 0u- 
colira, s. f. ; Hal. buccolicn, a., buccohca, S. f. 
From Lat. bucolicus ; Gr. fiovKo\iKOK(bouknhkos) 
— pertaining to shepherds, pastoral ; 0ov*oAos 
(boukohis) — a cowherd, a herdsman.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the life cud oc* 
cupitions of a shepherd ; pastoral, rustic, 
often with the imputation <»f deficiency in in. 
telligencc, culture, and refinement. 

" The Rollio of Virgil ia . . . truly bucolick.''—John 
ton ■ Humbler. No. S7. 


t B. As substantive : 
1. A ]iastoral poem. 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e, ey=a. q.u— kw. 
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"Theocritu# and Mo*chu* b#d respectively writteo a 
bucolick on the deaths of Daphnia and Bion."— Solti 
on Stilton's Smaller Poems. 

2. The writer of a pastoral poem. 

•‘Spenser is erroneously ranked as our earliest 
English ftucofic*.”— IFarron.* UUt. Eng. Poetry, ill. SL 


• bu-cdl'-i-cal, a. [From Eng. bucolic, a., 
•ud suHlx -ai.*J The same as bucolic, a. (q.v.). 
“Old Quintilian, with his declamations, 
Theocritus with bis bucolical relations.” 

Skelton : Poem*, p. 19. 


bud(I), * budde, s. [From Wei . budd = profit, 
gain (?) (Jamieson). Or from A. 8. b6t = a . . . 
remedy. . . . compensation. (Sfrinaer.)] A 
gift, spec, a bribe. 

"Tbay pluck the puir. as thay war powand hadder ; 
And taksi buds In* men baith neir and far.” 

Prictti of Peblis, p. 24. 


bud (2), * buddc, s. [Apparently from Dut. 
bot — a bud, an eye, a shoot ; &ufz = a core. 
Fr. bouton = a button, n bud, a germ.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1 (q.v.). 

. every tree displays the same fact, for ftmfcr 
must be considered as individual plan ts.’’— Zlu rwin : 
Voyage Round the Il'orM, ix. 203. 

2. Fig. : The germ of anything. 


" Boys are, at best, but pretty buds unblown.” 

Cow per : Tirocinium. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. (A Bud or Leaf-bud): The germ of 
future leaves which arises from a node imme- 
diately above the base of a leaf, or, in other 
words, from the axil of a leaf. Anyone ap. 
pearing in a different situation is regarded as 
latent or adventitious. A bud consists of 
scales imbricated over each other, the outer 
aeries being the hardest and thickest, as being 
designed to afford protection to those within 
against the weather. In the centre of the scales 
is a minute but all-important cellular axis, or 
growing point, whence the future development 
is to take place. 

*’ Buds (ire distinguished Into stem-Audx ( plumules ), 
leaf-A»dj. and fluwer-fiut/# "—.Thome : Struct. <fc Physiol. 
Bot. (transl. by Beimet), 3rd ed., I87i». p. 62. 


2. Zool. : A protuberance, or gemmule, on 
polypes and similar animals, which ultimately 
develops into a complete animal. 


bud-scales, $. pi. 

Bot, : Scales protecting buds which persist 
through the winter. They are dry, viscid, 
covered with hairs, or smooth. 

bud (1), v. t. [From bud (1), s. (q.v.).] (Scotch.) 
To bribe. 

”1 have nothing that can hire or bud grace ; for If 
grace would take lure. It were no more grace. "—Ruther- 
ford's tetters, 86. 

bud (2), • bud -dun, v.i. & t. [From bud (2), 
e. (q.v.). In Dut. froffen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. (of plants): To put forth buds. 

“The rose 1* falreit when *tis budding new. 

And love Is loveliest when embalmed In tears." 

.Scoff . Lady of the Lake, lv. L 

2. Fig. (of aaiTnols or 0 / anything): 

(1) To begin to grow. 

"There the fruit, that was to be gathered from the 
conflux, quickly budded out ."'—Clarendon. 

(2) To be blooming. 

B. Transitive : [Budding, C. 1.] 

biid (3). budo, v. impers. Behoved. 

" When fir*t this war 1' France began, 

Qur bhulv# bude hue a meddlin' hand." 

Hogg: Scot. Putt ora Is, p. 16. 

biid -dod, pa. par . & a. [Bud, v.] 

°biid'-dcr, s. [F.ng. bud; - er .] That which 
buds ; n plant, a tlowcr. 

" Now while the early budders are Just new.” 

heats : Entlymi&n, i. 4. 

Bud dha, «. [Booddha.] 

1( Bittldha is the spelling on Sir Wm. Jones’s 
system, and Booddha tlmt on the rivul sj stein 
of Gilchrist. The former is more scientific, 
but carries with it the disadvantage that many 
renders mispronounce the word Buddha. An 
Eiiglislminii is likely to pronounce the word 
Bood'dha correctly, hut where double o (oo) is 
Introduced for liis benefit, the Sanscrit ami 
Puli have only a single vowel. 


Bud-dhl^m, s. [Booddihsm.] 
Bftddhlstlo, a. [Booddhistic.J 


bud -ding, pr. par., a. Ai s. [Bud (2), v.J 
A. it B As pr par.,tparticip. adj. ; In senses 
concspoiiding to those of the verb. 


M Tia true, your budding Miat 


li very charming." 
Byron : Beppo, 89. 


1. Ilortic. : The operation of grafting a bud 
from one plant upon the stock of some nearly- 
allied species. A bud, with the leaf to which it 
is axillary, is cut with a sharp knife from the 
stem on which it grew. It is inserted into an 
incision shaped like a capital T (T) in the 
stock of the allied tree, and then tied round by 
a ligature of matting 

2. A variety of reproduction by fission. 
[Gemmipakitv.J (Rossiter.) 

If The so-called budding of yeast: A con- 
tinual formation of sporidia, under special cir- 
cumstances, in yeast. (Thome.) 


bud -die, 5. [Etymology doubtful. Cf. Ger. 

butteln, biittcln = to shake. ( A/a/m.).] 

* Mining: An oblong, inclined vat, ia which 
stamped ore is exposed to the action of running 
water, that the lighter portions may be washed 
away. There are trunk-buddies or German 
chests, stirring-buddies, nicking-buddles or 
sleeping-tables, and buddle-holes or sluice- 
juts. 


bud -die, v.i. [From huddle, s. (q.v.).] 

Mining: To wash ore. 

budd -le-a, budd -lei-a, s. [Named after 
Adam Buddie, a discoverer of localities for 
many rare British plants.] 

Bot. ; A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Scroplmlariaceie (Figworts). The species 
are evergreen or deciduous shrubs from 
Africa, Asia, or America. Buddlea Neemda is 
one of the most beautiful plants in India. B. 
globosa , from Chili, is also highly ornamental. 
Fully sixty species of Buddlea are known. 

bud-dlihg, pr. par. & s. [Buddle, v.] 

A. .-Is pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. Jssn&sf.; 

Mining : The act of separating ore from 
the refuse by means of a stream of water 
passing down an inclined trough or cistern. 

* bude, v.t. [Bid, u.] To offer. 

" How answereat thou a lantnil worn man, that budeth 
the no wrunge." 

Sir Ferumbrat (ed. Herrtage), 1,236. 

* bude, * budde, s. [Bo wo.] 

“ Budile, flye. '—Prompt. Pars. 

* bu-del, s. [Beadle.] 

bude'-light (gh silent), $. [From Bude, in 
Cornwall, where Mr Gurney, the inventor of 
the light, lived.] An oil or gas burner supplied 
with a jet of oxygen gas ; the flame is very 
brilliant. 

budge, *beudge, v.i. [Fr. bouger — to stir ; 
Prov. bolegar = to disturb oneself; Ital. buli- 
care = to bubble up ; from Lnt. bullire = to 
boil. ( Skcat.) ] To stir; to move from one's 
place. 

“ I thought th' hadst scorn'd to budge 
For fear.” 1/udibras. 

* budge (1), s. [O. Fr. boulge ; Fr. bouge = 
a budget, wallet, or travelling-bag ; l^at. bnlga 
— a little bag ; from Gael, bolg , builg = a bag, 
budget.] A bag or sack. 

budge -barrel, s. 

Milit. : A small barrel, used for carrying 
powder from the magazine to the battery in 
siege or sen-coast service. The head was formed 
by a leather hose or bag, drawn close by a 
string, so as to protect the powder from danger 
of ignition by sparks. 

budge (2) (Eng ), * buge (Scotch), s. & a. 
[Etymology doubtful, lmt. probably connected 
with ^Fr. bouge = a budge, wallet.] [Budge 

A. As substantive : A kind of fur made of 
lambskin with the wool dressed outwards; 
formerly eommonly worn as a trimming to 
capes, cloaks, Ac. (Lit. iC Jig.) 

“ Item, ano nycht gown of Ijrht tinny dnlmc.% lyntt 
with bin.; buge. —Inventories, A. (1642), p. 78. 

" A happy night! rirdydo bu-'e ami budge 
Embrace, na do our souldicr ami the Judge." 

Uayton : Fat. Soles, lv. it, p. £3L 

B. As adjective : 

1. Literally: Wearing hndge-f or, alluding to 
the Imnbskin fur worn by those who had taken 
degrees. 

•‘O foolluhnrM of mm ! that irnd thr-lr rara 

To tliuno budge doctors of tho Stoic tur.” 

Mi Iron : Cornu#. 


* 2. Figuratively : Looking learned, or like a 
doctor ; scholastic, stern, severe. 

" Tha solemn fop ; rdgnifleant and budge." 

Ceurper : Conversation. 

* budge- baebelorg, $. pi A company 
of men dressed in long gowns lined and 
trimmed with budge-fur, who formerly ac* 
companied the Lord Mayor of London in his 
inaugural procession. 

# budgc-face, s. Well-furred— i.e., well- 
heard cd lace (?) or solemn face (?). (Nares.) 

" Poor budge-face, bow case sleeve, but let him passe." 

Scourge : III., x. 

* budge (3), s. [Etymology doubtful. Perhaps 
connected with O. Fr. bougeon — a. bolt or 
arrow with a large head.] A kind of bill ; a 
warlike instrument. 

** Nane vyle strok is nor wapptnnU had thay thare, 
Nouthlr apere, budge, stai, pol- ix, twerd, nor mace." 

lioug. : Virgil, 864. 2L 

* budge '-ness, s. [Eng. budge: -ness.] Stern* 

ness, seventy. 

" A Sam for goodnesse, a great Bellona for budgmesse ." 
Stanyhurst, cited by 1 Varton, Hist. Eng. Poetry , lib 40 L 

budg'-cr, s. [Eng. budg(e); -er.] One who 
budges. 

** Let the first budger die the other's slave." 

Shakesp. : Cartolanus. L 8. 

budg'-cr-! -gar, s. [Native Australian name.] 
Ornith . : A dealers’ name far MelopsUtacus 
undulatus. 

budg-er ow, budg'-er-o, s. [A native 
word.] 

I. A large Bengal pleasure-boat, 
t 2. A vessel called also a buggalow (q.v.). 

budg'-et, ” bow-get, * bou-get, s. [Fr. bou» 
gate — a little coffer or trunk, diminutive of 
Fr. bouge — a budget, wallet, or great pouch 
(Cofarare) ; O. Fr. boulge; from Lat bulga = a 
little bag ; from Gael, bolg , builg = a bag, 
budget.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A little bag, generally of leather 

" Ilia budget, often filled, yet always poor, 

Alight awing at ease bemud bis study door." 

Cowpvn Charity. 

2. Fig. : A store, stock. 

"It was nature, In fine, that brought off the cat, when 
the fox'e whole budget of inventions billed biin.”— 
V Estrange. 

II. Technically: 

1. Parliament : The annual statement rela- 
tive to the finances of the country, made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of 
Commons, in which is presented a balance- 
sheet of the actual income and expenditure of 
the past year, and an estimate of the income 
and expenditure for the coming year, together 
with a statement of the mode of taxation pro- 
posed to meet such expenditure. 

2. Her. IFater-bouget : A water-bucket. 

3. Tiling: A pocket used by tilers for hold- 
ing the uails in lathing for tiling. 

budg'-y, •budg-ie, a. [Eng. budg(e) ; -y.) 
Made of or resembling budge, well-furred — 
i.e., well-bearded. 

"On whosp furr'd chin did hung 1 a budgie fleece." 
Thule, or Virtue's Htitorie, by F. R. 1598. aign. R. Z b. 

t bud’ let, s. [Eog. bud, and diniin. sutf. - let .1 
A little bud. 

“We have a criterion to distinguish one hud from 
another, or iho parent bud from the numerous budlets 
which are Its onBprlng.”— Darwin. 

Bud ne l-ans, Bud-nre'-ans.s. pi [Named 
after Simon Budny, who was deposed from 
the ministry in 1584, thongh afterwards re- 
stored to office.] 

Ch. Hist.: A Unitarian sect, followers of 
Budny (see etymology), who in the 16th cen- 
tury flourished for n time in Russian Poland 
and Lithuania. (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., ee«v. 
xvi., § iii,, p„. ii., eh. iv.) 

# bud'-ta-lcar, s. [O. Scotch bud = a gift, and 
ta ka r =' taker, receiver.] One who takes or 
receives a bribe. 

bQ. dy' tc$, *. [From Gr. fSovSvTqs ( boudutes ) 
= the wagtail.) 

Ornith.: A genus of birds, family Sylvida* 
and sub-family Motacillinre. Or the Mota- 
cillime may bo raised into tlio family Mota- 
cillhhr. There arc two British species, Bu- 
dytes /nva ( Motncilla fava, Yarrcll), the Grcy- 
h ended Wagtail ; and lindytcs Hayi (Motacilla 
Rayi, YairtU), Ray’s Wagtail. 


boll, b< 5 j?; poiit, JdvVl; cat, 50II, chorus, ^hin, bonph; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pb = f, 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -sJon = shun; -tion, -^lon =zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -die, -glo, Ac. = del, geL 
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buf— buffet 


" Forte bum hire owen make." 

Specim. Ear. Eng. l.yrt c Poetry (1W|. (Morris £- Skeat.) 

buf, baf, s. (Etymology doubtful. Cf. buff 
(1). and Scotch ba ff . ] An expression of con- 
tempt for what another has saul 

"Johunn Kmtiox enauent waist reaolutlle, bu/, 
bn,f."~-.\iCol tiuruc, F. lib, b. 

• buff (1), * buffe, s. [ltal. buffa = a puff; 
U. Fr. (re)bouffcr = to repulse, drive back; 
Nnrrn. Fr. buffe = a blow (kelliam).'] A blow, 
a bullet. 

*• Yet so extremely did the buff* him quell. 

That from theucelorth bo atuind the like to take." 

Spenser • / <j., L xi. 21. 

buff (2), * buffe, s. & a. [A contraction of 

buff le = a buffalo.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A buffalo. 

** We snw many Buffet. Swine, and Deere.”— Pur- 
chat: Pilgrimage . bk. v.. c. 5. 

2. A kind of leather prepared from the skin 
of the buffalo. 

** Costly hia garb — bis Flemish ruff 
Fell o'er Ins doublet shaped of buff" 

Scott : Lay of the Last Mime ret. v. 16, 

3. Applied also to the leather prepared from 
the skins of other animals, as elks and oxen, 
and even of man, in the same manner as the 
buff-leather proper. 

" A f<>o! of « colder constitution would have staid to 
bi*ve dead the Piet, and made buff of hia akin.*' — 
Addison : Spectator. No. 43. 

% A thick tough-felted material or which 
military belts were made was also called, pro- 
bably from the colour, buff. (Knight.) 

* 4, A military coat made of buff-leather. 

" A fiend, a fury, pitiless and rough ; 

A wolf, nay worse, a fellow all in buff * 

Shakesp : Comedy of Errors, It. 2. 

5. A colour intermediate between light pink 
and light yellow. 

f 6. The bare skin. To be in buff = to be 
naked. 

IL Technically: 

1. Medical : A greyish, viscid coat or crust, 
called also buffy-coat, observed on blood drawn 
from a vein during the existence of violent 
inflammation, pregnancy, Ac., and particularly 
in pleurisy. ( Hester.) [Buffy-coat.] 

2. Meek. : A slip, lap, wheel, or stick 
covered with buff-leather, used in polishing. 

'•The points are then set and the needles polished, 
being held in the hand after the manner of pointing, 
and rotating on a wheel covered with prepared le.Ulier, 
•which It called a buff."— Marshall : .Xeedle-makmg, p. 
34. 

3. Military : 

* (I) Sing . : The beaver of a helmet. 

“They had helmets on their heads fashioned like 
wild beasts uecks, and strange beTera or buffe* to the 
same ." — Holland : Livy. 

(2) FI. (the Buffs): A name given to the 
third regiment of the line from the colour of 
tl«4r fadags. In 1S81 they were altered to 
white. 

“The third regiment, distinguished by flesh-coloured 
facings, from which it had derived the well-known 
name of the Buffs, had, under Maurice of Nassau, 
fought not leas bravely for the delivery of the Nether- 
lands Macaulav : Hist. Eng., ch. ill, 

K. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Made of buff-leather. 

“ . . . wearing the buff coat and Jaekbooca of a 
trooper "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Of the colour described in A., 1. 5. 

*11. Figuratively : Firm, sturdy. 

<[ Obvious compound : Buff-coloured. 

bnff belt, s. A soldier's belt, made of 
buff- leather. 

buff-coat, s. A military coat made of 
buff-leather. 

“The rest of his dress was a loose buff-coat, which 
had once been lined with silk and adorned with em- 
broidery, but which seemed much stained with travel, 
and dauiuged with cuts, received probably in battle.” 
— Scott A bbot, ch. xx. 

buff-hide, s. Buffalo hide or buff-leather. 

buff- jerkin, s. A leathern waistcoat, 
one ol a buff colour, worn by serjeants and 
catchpoles, snd used also as a military dress. 

“O heavens, that a Christian should be found in a 
buff-jerkin ! Captain Conscience. I love thee, cap- 
tam. Hal content (O. FI.), iv. 91 

buff-leather, s. A strong oil-leather 
prepared from tha hide of tbe buffalo, elk, nr 
ox. Formerly it was largely used for armour. 
It was said to be pistol-shot proof, and capa- 
ble of turuing the edge of a sword. It was 


tanned soft and white. Its place is now filled 
by the leather of cow-skins lor a common, 
and of the American buffalo (bison) for a 
superior, article. It is still, however, much 
used in the sabre, knapsack, and cartridge- 
box belts or Euro; lean armies, as well as 
occasionally to cover the buffers and bull- 
wheels of the cutler, lapidary, and polisher. 
(Knight.) 

buff stick, s. [Buff (2), $., II. 2.] 
buff-wheel, $. 

Polishing: A wheel of wood or other mate- 
rial, covered with leather, and used in polish- 
ing uietals, glass, &c. 

buff (3), s. (Etymology doubtful.] Nonsense, 
foolish speech or writing. 

** Or aay it only gi‘es him pain 
To read sic buff.' 

Shirr : Poems, p. 838. 

buff (4), s. [From Eng. buff, v. (q.v.)(?).] A 
term used to express a dull sound. 

buff (5), * buffe, s. [Etymology doubtful. 

Buf.] 

Buffe ne baf: Neither one thing nor another ; 
nothing at all. 

“ A cerUine persons being of hytn 1 Socrates) bidden 
good speede. saled to bym agame neither buffi* tie b iff 
[that is. made him no kind of answer! Neither was 
Socrates therewith anything discontented."— Vdall : 
Apophth., fob 9. 

To ken, or know , neither buff nor stye : To 
know nothing. The phrase is used concern- 
ing a sheepish fellow, who from fear loses his 
re collection. 

" Who knew not what was right or wrong, 

And neither buff nor sty, sir.” 

Jacobite Relics. 1. 80. 

buff(l), * boffen, *buffen, r.t. & t. [Fr. 
bouffer; 0. Fr. buffer ; fc>p. A Port bu/ar ; ltal. 
buffarc = to puff; M. II. Ger. bvffen ; Ger. 
puffen — to puff, pop, strike ; Dan. puffe = to 
pop. Esseotially the same word as puff (q.v.).] 

* A, Intransitive : To puff, blow ; hence, to 
stammer or stutter. 

“ Benable n« he noebt of tonge. ac of epeche h&styf, 
Boffung and meste waune ho were In wraththe other 
in stryt* Robert if Gloucester, p. 414. 

B* Transitive : To strike, beat. 

M A chield wha’ll soundly fin /four beef ; 

I meikle dread him." 

Burns : The Twa Herds. 

1. To buff corn : To give grain half thrash- 
ing. (ScofcTt.) A field of growing corn, much 
shaken by the storm, is also said to be buffed. 
(Gl. Surv. Nairn.) 

2. To buff herring : To steep salted herrings 
in fresh water, and haog them up. (Scotch.) 

buff (2), v. f . [Probably a variant of pvff(q. v.).l 
To emit a dull sound, as a bladder filled with 
wind does. (Scotch.) 

*' He hit him ou tbe wame » wap. 

It bu/t like ouy hledder." 

Ch. Kirk, et 11. 

T To buff out: To laugh aloud. (Scotch.) 

buf'- fa - 16, * buf-fa-loe, * buf-fo-lo, 
*buf-fle, * buffe, s. A a. [Ia Sw. & Dut. 
buffel : Dan. boffel ; Ger. biiffel ; Fr. buffle ; 
Sp.. Port., A; ltal., bufalo ; Pol. bau’ol ; Bohem. 
biewol; Lat. bubalus ; Gr. 0ov/3oAos (&oti6a/o5> 
= a species of African antelope, probably 
Antilopus bubalus of Linnaeus.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The European bison. [Bison.] 

“ . . . those neat, or baffles, called nri. or bison tea.”— 
Holland ; Pliny, pt. 11, p. S23. (Trench.) 

" Become the unworthy browse 
Of buffaloes, salt goats, and hungry cows." 

Iiryden. 

2. An ox-like animal, with long horns, un- 
gainly aspect, and fierce countenance, domes- 
ticated in India and southern Asia generally, 
whence it has been introduced into Egypt and 
the south of Europe. The domestic buffalo is 
descended from a wild one still found in the 
Indian jungles. It is the Bubulus bubalis of 
zoologists. 

3. Any analogous species. Spec. (1) The 
Cape Buffalo (.Cos coffer), a native of Southern 
Africa, fierce and dangerous to those who 
molest it, or even intrude upon its haunts. 
(2) Erroneously applied to the American bison. 

XI. Technically: 

1. Zool. : The English name of the genus 
Bubalus (q.v.). 

*2. Her. (Of the form bnffaloe) : A name 
given by some of the older writers on heraldry 
to the common bull. 


3. Cotton mannf. : A hamper of buffalo- 
leather used in a factory to convey bobbins 
from the throstle. 

B. As wlj. : Used as food by the buffalo ; 
derived from the buffalo, or in any way per- 
taining to it. 

buffalo-berry, 5. A plant— Shepherdia 

argentea. 

buffalo-clover, s. The English name 01 
a plant — the Trifolium pennsijlvanicnm. It is 
so called because it covers tha American 
prairies, in which the North American 
w butfalo,” or rather bison, feeds. 

buffalo-grass, s. 

1. A grass, Seslcria dactyhndes. 

2. The same as buffalo-clover (q.v.). 

buffalo-robe. s. The skin of the North 
American bison, with the hair still remaining. 
(Webster.) 

* buff '-ard, a. [0. Fr. boiffard ; from bouffer.] 
[Buff, v.J A foolish, silly fellow. 

“ Yet wol aha take a bvffard riehe of jjret vllease." 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 32. 

biiF-fel, s. [Buffalo.] A duck — the Duffel's- 
bead, i.e., Buffalo’s head duck (A nos buce • 
phala), a bird with a head looking large on 
account of the fulness of its feathers. It is 
found, in winter, in tbe rivers ol Carolina. 

buff -er, s. [0. Eng. buff — to puff, blow, 
strike, stammer.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. One who stammers or stutters. 

" The tun?e of bvfferes iwiftll »haJ spoke and 
pleynly." — Wickliffs : Isaiah xxxii. 4. 

t 2. A foolish fellow. [Bcffard.] 

IL Engineering : A cushion or mechanical 
apparatus formed with a strong spring to 
deaden the concussion between a body in 
motion aod one at rest. Buffers are chiefly 
applied to railway carriages, there being two 
at each end. 

buffer-spring, s. That which gives re- 
siliency to the buffer, and enables it to 
moderate the jar incident to tbe contact of 
two carriages or trucks. 

buff -et (1), * boff-et, * bof-et, * boff-ete, 

s. (0. Fr. bufet r= a blow on the cheek ; buffer, 
hnfer — to strike, puff ; Sp. & Port, bofetada. 
The word is radically the same with bobet 
(q.v.), and is closely allied to the Gael, boc ; 
\Vel. 6ocA = cheek ; Lat. tmcca.] 

L Literally : 

1. A blow with the fist, especially a boa 
on the ears. 

“ H« had not read another spell. 

When on hia cheek a buffet lell.” 

Scott : Lay of Last Minstrel. UL lflL 

* 2. A blast of a trumpet, &c. 

" They hlw« a boffet in blande that banned peple.” 

A Hit. Poems: Cleanness, USE 

II. Fig. : Hardships, trials. 

" A man that fortune's buffets and reward* 

Haa ta en with equal thanks. •' 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, Hi. 2. 

biiff'-et (2), buff-et 'bof-et, * buff ett. 
* boff-et, s. [Fr. buffet: O. Fr. bujtt; ItAl 
bvffetto ; Sp. bufete; Low Lat. bufeium = a 
cupbosrd ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A three-legged stool. 

" Bc/et, thre fotyd stole {boffet stole, P.l Trlposff— 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. A cupboard or sideboard, movable oi 
fixed, for the display of plate, china, &c. 

“ The rich buffet well-oolourU serpent* praca, 

And raping Tritons spew to wash your face." 

Pope : Mor. EsL, lv. IS 3. 

3. A refreshment bar. 

II. Music : An organ-case, a keyboard- case. 
(Stainer & Barrett.) 

buff-et, * bof-ct-en, * buff-et-yu, v.t. & i . 

[Buffkt, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To strike with the hand, especially 
on the cheek. 

“Ha buffeted the hre toner aboute the cheekes."— 
Lang and : Pirn Plow., 4,148. 

’’ Ah : were I buffe' ed a day, 

Mock'd, crown d » 1th thorns, and spit upon.” 
Cowper: Olney Hymns, xliiL ; Prayer tor Patience. 

2. Fig. : To strike or beat in contention, to 
contend against. 

“ The torrent roar'd, and we -i buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside " 

Shakesp. : Julius t -tsar. I. 2. 


fate, f&t, Fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wqilf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* as, ce — e. ey = a. qu = ltw. 
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B. Infra nsitive : 

1. Lit : To box, contend, strika. 

2. Fig.: 

(1) To smite the mind or heart. 

M Our are cud Cell'll : not a word of his 
But buffet* better tlisu a flat of Fram e." 

Sfutkexp. : King John, 11. L 


(2) To make oue’s way by struggling or 
contention. 

"Strove to buffet to land In vain " 

Tenr>i/torv. 

(3) To struggle, contend. 


* Year after year the old man sttU kept nn 
A Uieerful mind, and buffeted with bond, 
interest, and iuo» : at la*t he *mk- 

Wordxworth ; The Brother*. 


DufT-et-cd, pa. par. Asa. [Buffet, v.] 

tbuff^t-er, «. [Eng. buffet; -er.] One who 
bullets. (Johnson.) 

biitr-ct-ihg, • buf-fet-yrige, * bof-ct- 
yngo, pr. par. , a., & s . [Buffet, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. pur. A: pxirtic. adj. : In senses 
corres;iondiug to those of the verb. 

C» .ds substantive: 

1. The act of striking. 

*• Buffet yngo. A lapacio. Prompt. Para. 

“ Bofttynge .4 U tpizacto."—J bid. 

2. A blow, a bntfet 

•• From the heod these hysterlck buffeting* de- 
ieended, ami were plentifully Ijestovred uik>» the rneuc 
Ler*. — M'ur&urfoit : Duct.uf Uruce, L 1 2a 

buff et-yn, * bof-ot-yn, v.t. [Buffet, v .] 

buf-fie, buf-fle, a. (Fr. bouffe — blown 
up, swollen, pa. par. of bouffer (t.) = to blow, 
(i.) = to blow up.] Fat, putted up. (Applied 
to the face.) 

• buf-fll, * buff* ill, a. & s. [BuFrLE.] 

A. As adj. : Of or Indorsing to the bufTalo, 
made of buffalo’s hide ; butf. 

•• Frits called buffil belts, the dozen liL a.**— /Intel 
A. 1611 . 

B. >4s subst. : A buffalo's hide ; also, bull” 
In colour. 

•'Hhitferaof buffi," Ac .— Pates A. 161L [Jam fejow.) 

' buffMn, s. k a. [Probably so called from 
resembling buff- leather. ] 

A. As subst. : A kiod of coarse stuff, used 
for gowns. 

" OroKcralne, buffn.*, orsdke." 

Dalton : Country Justice (lC2.»k BalUiocU : Cont. 
to Li-xic<jQ. 

E. adj. : Made of this coarse stuff. 

** My you off ladies 

In buffin gowns, and green nproiiit ! tear them off.** 
Jfuxting. : City .V id.. Iv. 4. 

The stage direction says, that they come 
** hi coarse habits, weeping.” {Saves.) 

* buffing, pr. par. & a. [Buff, r.] 

buffing-apparatus, s. A mechanical 
contrivance for deadening the shock of a col- 
lision between railway carriages, consisting 
of powerful springs enclosed in a case, the 
springs being compressed at the time of col- 
lision by a rod attached to them, which, pro- 
ceeding outwards, is terminated by cushions 
called buffers, placed there to receive the first 
Impact. (Buffer. 1 

Huffing and, polishing machine: A machine 
having n wheel covered with what is tech- 
nically knowu as huff-leather, though not 
uaunlly made of buff.ilo-liido. The leather 
holds the polishing material, crocus, rouge, 
itc. 


" By one of these, the buffo of the iwrty 

Byron Don Jwxn, iv. 81. 

B» As adj. : Comic burlesque. 

••Qenia't. earnest buffo humour."— C. Kingxley: 
Ttaxt. ch. Jill. 

buf-fon, • buf-foon, s. [ItaL buffo = a 
humoious melody.] A pantomime dance. 

•• Unmlis and bran^Ua, buffoons, vuht mouy Uhlr 
lychl damns .'*— CompU A, p. I0i 

buf-fon -i-a, bu-fd'-ni-a, s. [Named after 
Count Button, the well-known naturalist.] 

Lot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Caryophyllaceie (Cloveworts). The se- 
pals are four, as are 1 lie petals and stamina. 
The capsule is one-eellod, two-valved, two- 
seeded. B. annua, or annual Bnfibnia, is 
said to have been tormerly found in Britain, 
hut it was not really wild. 

buf foon', s. A: a. [Sp. bufon : Fr. hnuffnn ; 
ltd. bn fa, bufonc, from Ital. buffo = a trick, 
joke ; ltd. btiffare = to joke, jest, orig. to puli' 
out the checks, in alluvion to the grimaces of 
the jesters. {SI; cat).] 

A* As substantive : 

1. A man whose profession it is to amuse 
spectators by low antics and tricks ; a jester, 
a down, a mountebank. 

" Part pquaiideml on bnffwns and foreign courte- 
zans." — .1/iietHi/uy Utst. Eng., ch, ill. 

2. One who makes use of indecent raillery. 
*3. Buffoonery, scurrility. 

** Cloud with mummery and buffoon." 

Cute) er . Progreu of Error , 153. 

B. yls adj. : Pertaining lo or characteristic 
of a buffoon. 

** Next her the buffoon ape." 

Dryden ' Hind A Panther, 1. 83. 

* buffoon-bird, $. The Xumidian Crane 
{Antkropoides nr go). 

buffoon-like, a. A: adv. Like a buffoon. 

* buf-foon', v.t. & i. [Buffoon, .<?.] 

A. Trans. : To make ridiculous. 

•* Religion, matter of the l»est. highest, truest, hon- 
oar, ilfspued, buffooned, exposed fta ridlcuioua.”— 
GUtni'We : ,<erm., lx 34.1. 

B. 7»fru»is. .* To net or play the part of a 
butfoon. 

biif-foon'-cr-y, s. (Fr. bonfonerie.] 

1. The art or profession of a buffoon. 

2. Indecent or low jests and tricks; scur- 
rility. 

" The carnival was at its height, and so 
Were all kinds of buffoonery and dress." 

Byron .* lieppo, V. 21. 

buf-foon -ing, pr. per . , a , A s. [Buffoon, v.] 
A. it B. .rls pr. par. £ j articijnal adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

” I.et not bo mean a *ty)o your muse debase. 

But 1e;irn In mi HuiIit tm* btrjf <onint; 

Sir H\ men amt Drt;d***$ Art cif Po+try. 

C. ds subst. : The act of behaving like a 
butfoon, buffoonery. 

" Leave ynar buffooning and lylncr: I am not in 
humour to hear It — Drydt-n : Amphitryon. 

t buf-foon' isb, [Eng. buffoon ; -tsA.) Like 
a buffoon. {Blair.) 

t buf-foon-ism, s. [Eng. buffoon ; and suffix 
-ism. | The eoudnet or nroccdure of a buffoon, 
buffoonery. {Minshcu.) 

\ buf-foon'-izc, *».£. I From Eng. buffoon, 
and suffix -i-e.] To play the buffoon. (Min- 
sheu.) 


* bilff le, *bumi, ‘buffo, s. (Fr. buffle- 
a buffalo.) [Buffalo.] 

1. Lit. : A buffalo. 

2. Fig. : A stupid fellow. 

** He wtltl to th« three buffer, who «tood with their 
tvst» m their hands, * Tc 11 me. yoa watj^s. is not my paije 
a gallant Iwyl .Nark hut tbo pleasant sisirt lie 
— The Com ten l History qf Francion J1655) 
[Unlit well : Cont. to lexicog.) 

bilfffo-hcad, 5. One who has a large 
head, like a buffalo; a heavy, stupid fellow. 


* buf-foon'-ly, a. [Eng. butfoon ; di/.] Like 
a buffoon, ciiaractnislic or suitable for a 
buffoon ; low, scurrilous. 

** Such men become fit only for toy* and trifles, fur 
apish tricks and t<«ff *only ducuumf.” — Ooodtnn »» .* 
Il'inf. Eo Conference, p 1 

bftffs t s.pl (Buff (2). *.,11.3.) 

buT-f^, o. [From buff, a .As (q.v.). j 

Med. : Of a buff colour ; consisting of what 
is medically called buff (q.v.). 


bufffo beaded, a. Having a large head, 
like a buffalo ; heavy, stupid. 

buQo-bidO, *. The hide or akin of a wild 
ox. 

b&f ’-fo, s. At *. [It’ll, buffo. Essentially the 
same word as buffoon, (q.v.).] 

A. /fa subst. : A singer or actor in a comic 
opera. 


buffV-coat, s. A layer of fibrine at the 
top of tho eoagulum, burned on blood drawn 
from the veins of a patient during severe in- 
flammation, Mid enpceially during pleurisy. 
Tlie term huffy is applied to it because the 
red corjMiscles being of heftvier specific gravity 
fall to the bottom, leaving the lighter- coloured 
oil the top. Tim butly eoat varies from less 
than one line to one or two Inrhea in thick- 
ness. It is called also buff and size. 


bu -fo, s. [Lnt. bufo — a toad.] 

Zool. : A genua of Batraehians, the type ol 
the family Jlufonultz (q.v.). The body is in- 
flated, tlui skin waity, the hind feet of mode- 
rate length, the jaws without teeth, the nose 
rounded. Them nro numerous species widely 
distributed throughout tbo world, some of 
them being very common in the I'nited Mates. 
They are among the nm**t harmless of animals, 
while iii>cUil as inject destroyers. [Toau.J 

bu fo’-ni-a, s. (Buffonia.] 

bu-fon-i-dsa, s. pi. [From Lat. bufo = a toad, 
and 1'ein. pi. suffix -idat.) 

Zool. : A family of Batiachians. They are 
distinguished from the Fipida? by their pos- 
sessing a well-developed tongue, and from the 
Ban idic (Frogs) by the absence of teetii. 

bu*-fon-lte, s. [Lat. bufo = a toad.] Literally 
toad-stone ; a name given to the fossil teeth 
and palatal bones of fishes belonging to the 
family of Pycnndunta (thick teeth), whose re- 
mains occur abundantly in the oolitic and 
chalk formations. The term bufnuite like 
those of “ serpent’s eyes," “balraehites,” and 
“ crnpaudiiies.” by which they are also known, 
refers to tlie vulgar notion that thos^ organ- 
isms were originally formed in the heads of 
serpents, frogs, and toads. 

bug (11. bugge, s. k a. [In Pan. bo j ggeluv$ 
— fbtig-loii'e) = the insect called abug; WeL 
biro—i\ hobgoblin; bu-gan = a bugbear, a 
hoitgoblin ; bu'gu'th = to threaten, to scare, 
from bw = a threat, terror, a bugbear; It. k. 
Gael. fcnr««=a bugbear; 1 r. pucka = an elf, 
a sprite, Puck {i>hal;e$p. : Midsummer Sight's 
bream, ii. 1., 40, 14$ ; iv. 1, (5D ; v. 438. 442). 
CL Mahrutta hagid = a bugbear, a boggle.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordi.uiry Language : 

* 1. Of terrifying objects : An object of terror, 
a bugbear (q.v.). {Lit. £ Jig.) 

•• Matrimony hath euer been a block* bngye in tlielr 
Blunge ai>d churche." — Bale: Votary ex |l’ret.) 

( fitcfttt rdxoit. ) 

2. Of insects, whether contemptible or an- 
noying : 

(1) Of contemptible insects: Any insect of 
diminutive si/.e, or in other ways contemptible. 

•• Do not all os ranch n»i«l more wonder at Ood’s rare 
workmanship ut the tint, the p. or«-st bug that creeps, 
as lit the bigyrst e.'eptuuit."— Rogert : .\ an man the 
Syrian, p 74. 

(2) Of annoying insects : The bed-bug (Cimex 
lectvlarius). [II.] Us unattractive form and 
manner of life are too well known to requira 
description. Tlie eggs, w hich are white, are 
deposited in the beginning of summer. They 
are glued to the crevices of bedsteads or 
furniture, or to lhe walls of rooms. Before 
houses existed, tlie bug probably lived under 
the bark of trees. 

(3) Any similar insect. 

•' Yet let i tic flap this bu<t with cildeit » it«rb 
This twinkled child of ihrt which simk< aud stuxgs” 
Pope: Prol to Satire*, ill. 309. 

II. Zoology: 

1. The English name of the genus Cimex, to 
which the bed-lmg [A. I. 2 (2)) belongs. 

2. The English name of the familj Cnnictdse, 
of which Cimex is the lyi»e. 

3. 'lhe English name of the sub-order He- 
leroptera, one of two milked under the order 
llciiiiptera or KhyncoU. Most of the spe- 
cies essentially resemble tin* bed-bug, except 
that they have wings. Some suck the blood 
of animals, and others subsist on vegetable 
juices. Not a few species arc beautiful, but 
many have the same unpleasant smell which 
emanates from the lied -bug. 

B. >!.-< adjective : Pertaining to bugs, de- 
signed to destroy bugs. 

*' Obvious compounds . Bug-dcstroycr, bug- 
powder. 

bug-agarle, s. All agaric or mushroom 
which used to be smeared over bedsteads to 
destroy bugs. {Briar.) 

bug (2), * bougc, *. & a. I Budge ] 

bug-skin, s. A lamb’s skin dressed. 

*• . ... mi* liumlrvtti Am;; UiartM . . .“-Act. Dorx 

Cone. .4 1 4:»1. iv M. 

"bug, a. [Big.] (More : Non gef the Soul, pt.ti., 
bk. it., ch. iii., § i*3.) 

bug'-a-bo, s [From Eng. 6«?(1), (q.v.) ; and 
bo (q*v*).] A bugbear. 

•» Fur all tl>* bugaboet to frltflit you."— Uoytl : Chit 
Chot. l/i'n-Aartirorv) 
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bug'-a-sine, s. [From Fr. io*c*sin = a kind 
of line 'buckram resembling taffeta, also cal- 
liinanco. ( Cot g rare)-] A name for calico. 
[Buckasv.] 

" Bng tsinc* or calhco 15 ells the piece — 4s."— Aafevt. 
A. 167 v 

bug -bane (1), s. [From Eng. bug ; and 6«n«.] 
A name given in America to Cimicifuga, a 
>lant of the order Ranunculacese (Crowfoots), 
t is called iu England bugwort. 

bug-bane (2), i. [A corruption of bop-bean, 
(q.v.).] 

bug'-bear, s. & a. [From Eng. bug (1) = an 
object of terror (q.v.); and bear = the animal 
so ealled.] 

A. As substantive : A spectre or hobgoblin ; 
any frightful object, especially one which, 
being boldly confronted, vauishes away. 
[Bro(l).] (Lit. £ Jig.) 

" Invasion was the ftuj;be<ir with which the court 
tried to frighten the nation.’ — Macaulay : But. Eng., 
ch xxiii. 

B. As adjective: Terrifying. 

such bugbear thoughts " — Locke 

* bug -bear, v.t. [From s (q.v.).] 

To frighten with idle phantoms, (.dfcra/wim. 
King.) 

* buge (1), s. [Bough.] (Story of Gen. and 
Exod., 2,060.) 

* buge (2), s. [Budge, s .] (Scotch.) 

bug'-ga-low, $. [Mah. bayafa.] 

Naut. : An East India coasting-vessel with 
one mast and a lateen sail, which navigates 
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the Indian seas from the Gulf of Cutch. It 
was in existence as early as the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. [Budgerow.] (Journ. Roy. 
A$iat. Soc., i. 12, 13.) 

* bugge, s. [Buq (1), a] A bugbear. (Boo- 
garde.] 

* bug-ge, * bug-gen, V.t. & i. (A.S. byegan, 
byegcan.] [Buv.] To buy. 

‘ Ac vnder his secret seel treuthe sect hem a lettre 
That they sbuide bugge boldely “ 

Piers Plowman : I is., viL 24. 

btig'-ger, s. (Fr. Bongre, bougre = (1) (Bougre), 
the name of certain so-called heretics, the 
Bulgarians or Paulicians, some of whom 
passing into Western Euiope were supposed 
to have originated or become identilied with 
the Albigenses. (2) One guilty of sodomy. No 
proof exists of the truth of the imputation 
conveyed in the etymology that members of 
the Bulgarian sect were ever guilty of the 
crime against nature. [Paulician.] 

1. One guilty of buggery (q.v.). 

2. A low, vile wretch. (Very low and vulgar.) 

bug'-gcr-jr, s. [From O. Fr. bou^rm’c, bog re- 
rie =. heresy.] [Bugger.] Sodomy. (Black- 
stone.) 

bug -gi-ness, s. [Eng. buggy; suffix -ness.] 
The state of being infested with hugs. (John- 
son.) 

bug'-gy, a. [Eng. bug; - y .] Infested with 
bugs. (Johnson.) 

bug -gy, s. & a. [Etymology doubtful.] 

A. As subsfanftrr ; 

I’ehicles; A light four-wheeled vehicle, 
having a siugle seat. The top, when it has 
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one, is of the calash kind. In this case it is 
commonly known as a top-buggy. 

B, As adjective: (See the compounds.) 

buggy-boat, S. A boat having a provi- 
sion for the attachment of wheels, so as to be 
converted into a land vehicle. 

buggy-cultivator, s. 

Agriculture : A machine called a cultivator, 
having wheels and a seat so that the person 
may ride. 

buggy-plough, s. A plough having 
usually several ploughs attached to a single 
frame, and having a seat for the ploughman, 
who rides and drives. 

buggy-top, s. 

Vehicles: The calash top of the single-seated 
vehicle known as a buggy. 

*bugbe, s. [Bough.] 

bught ( gh guttural), s. [Bought.] A pen in 
which ewes are milked. (Scotch . ) 

bught (gh guttural), v.t. [From bught, s. 
(q.v.).l To collect sheep into the pen to be 
milked. 

bu'ght - m (gh guttural), pr. par. & a. 
(Buoht, v.] 

bugbtin-time, s. Scotch for the time of 
collecting the sheep in the pens to he milked. 

" When o>r the hill the eastern star, 

Tells bught in-time is near, my jo." 

Bum* : My ahi kind dearie, 0 1 

* bu'-gl-ard, s. [From Ital. bugiardo — a liar ; 
from bugiardo — false.] A liar. 

" Like an egregious bugiard, he is here quit* out of 
the truth."— Backet : Life of Archbishop Williams, 
pt L, p. 71. ( Trench : On tom* Deficiencies in our 

Eng. Diet., p. 53.) 

* bug-larde, s. [From Wei. bug, bwgan = a 
hobgoblin.] The same as Bug (1) (q.v.). 

" Bugge or buglarde, Maurus, Duel us." — Prompt. 
Part. 

bu'-gle (I), *bu-gel, *bu-gele, * bu-gill, 

* bou-gle, * bow-gle (Eng.), boo-gle 
(North of England dial.), * bow-gle, *bow- 
gill (Scotch), s. [From O. Fr. bugle ; Lat. 
buculns = a young bullock or steer ; bucula = 
a heifer.] A kind of wild ox. 

•‘He beareth azure, a buffe. Or some call It a bugill, 
and describe it to be like an oxe.*'— R. Holme : Acad., 
IL ix.. p. 170. 

" These are the beastes which ye shall eat of. oxen, 
shepe. and gootes, hert, roo, and bugle [now rendered 
fallow-deer.] Deut. xiv. 4, S."— Phillips: World q.f 
Word*. 

bu'-gle (2) (Eng.), bu'-gle, * bu'-gil, * bu - 
gill (Scotch), s. &. a. [A contraction nf bugle- 
horn = the horn of a bugle, i.e., of the wild-ox 
so called. [Bugle (1).] (S&eaL).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen. Of things bent or curved: Spec . — 
♦(1) The head of a bishop’s crozier, (2) the 
handle of a kettle, (3) the handle of a basket. 

2. Of musical instruments : 

(1) Literally : 

(a) A small hunting-horn. [Bugle-horn.] 

"Or hang my bugle in an invisible bald rick-" 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, L L 

(b) A treble instrument of brass or copper, 
differing from the 
trumpet in having 
a shorter and more 
conical tube, with 
a less expanded 
bell. It is played 
with a cupped 
mouth-piece. In 
the original form 
it is the signal-horn 
for the infantry, as 
the trumpet is for the cavalry. (Grove’s Diet . 
of Music.) 

" Our bugles sang truce for the night-cloud had lowered.” 
Campbell : The Soldier’s Dream 

(2) Figuratively : The shrill sounding wind. 
" Ra hustuouslic Boreas his bugill blew 

The dere full derue doun in the dalis drew." 

Dong ■ Virgil, 281, 17. 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds ) 
Compounds of obvious signification : 

Bugle-blast ( Scott : Lord of the Isles, vi. 4) ; 
bugle-call (Scott : H'ar Song of the Royal Edin- 
burgh Light Dragoons); and bugle-clatig (Scott : 
Rokeby , vi. 34). 

bugle coralline, s. Farcimia Jistulosa , 
a zoophyte of the family Flustridae. It ia 


dichotomous, the joints lengthened, cylindri- 
cal, with lozenge-shaped impressed cells. Its 
height is from two to three inches, its diameter 
the twentieth of an inch or less. 

bugle-born, s. [Eng. bugle-horn . InGer. 
mil. bugrl-hom. Originally the horn of the 
bugle -ox.] 

1. The musical instrument described above. 

* 2. A horn of a similar shape used for 
quaffing wine. 

•* And driuketh of his bugle-horn the wine-" 

Chaucer: The prankleiner Tale, 11,565. 

* bugle rod, s. A bishop’s crozier. 
(Stainer A* Burrett.) 

bu'-gle (3), • bue-gle, s. [Low Lat. bupofus 
= an ornament, stated by Muratori tu have 
been worn by the ladies of Placentia, A.D. 
1388. (Wedgwood.) Ger. biigel == a bent piece 
of metal or wood. Skeat considers bugle a 
diinin. from M il. Ger. bouc, bouch — an arm- 
let ; A.S. bedg — an armlet, neck ornament, 
&c.] 

A. As substantive: A long, slender glass 
bead ; sometimes arranged in ornamental forms 
and attached to various articles of ladies’ 
wearing apparel. 

" I wonnts her with a gyrdle of gelt 
Emtxiat with burgle about the belt " 

Spenser ; Shep. Cab, iL 

B, As adjective : 

1, Literally : Consisting of glass beads. [A.] 

•’ Bugle bracelet, necklace amber. 

Perfume for a lady's chamber." 

Shakesp. ; Winters Tale. iv. 4 (Song). 

2. Figuratively : 

•* Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair. 

Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cbeek of cre&m^ 

That can eotarne my spirits to your worrhip." 

Ibid. : .4* You Like it, ill. 5, 

bugle-lace, s. Lace on which bugles are 
sewn. 

bu'-gle f4), s. [Apparently corrupted from 
Lat. bugillo or bugula, this again sometimes 
confounded with buglussum = bugloss, which 
the plant fairly resembles.] 

1. The English name of Ajuga, a genus of 
plants belonging to the order Lamiacea;, or 
Labiates. [Ajuga.] 

2. The same as Bugle-weeo. 

bugle-weed, s The name given in 
America to a labiate plant— the Lycopus vir - 
ginicus. 

bu'-gloss, s. & a. [In Fr. buglos; Ital .buglossa; 
Lat. buglossos or buglossi = a plant, the An- 
chusa italica (?) ; Gr. /SoiiyAwo-ao? (bouglossos) ; 
fro oi /Sous (bous) = an ox, and yA w<r<ra (glossa) 
= the tongue, which the long, rough leaves 
faintly resemble.] 

A. As substantive : 

Ord. Lang. £ Dot. : A name for several plants 
belonging to the order Boraginaceae (Borage- 
worts). Spec. — 

1. Echium vulgar e. [Viper's bugloss.] 

2. Lycopsis arvensis, more fully ealled the 
Small or Wild Bugloss. It is very hispid, 
and has bright blue Howers. 

3. An Alkanet (A iicfcusa ajjicinalis). 

4. Helminthia echiodes. (Britten £ Holland A 
r Viper's Buglo<s: [So called from being of 

old believed to be of use against the bite of 
serpents.] The genus Echium. The E. vul- 
gare, or Common, and the E. r iolaceum, or 
Purple-flowered Viper’s Bugloss, occur in 
Britain. The latter is a rare plant found in 
Jersey, while the former is not uncommon. 
Its stem is hispid with tubercles, and ita 
large blue flowers, with protruding stamina, 
are arranged in a compound spike or panicle. 

B. As adjective : [Bugloss Cowslip.] 

bugloss cowslip, s. 

1. A plant, rulmonaria officinalis. 

2. Pulmonaria an gusti folium. 

bug-wort, s. [Eng. and A.S. ivyrt = 
wort, an herb.] The English name of Ci* 
micifuga, a genus of plants belonging to the 
order Rannnculaceie, or Crowfoots. [Cimici- 
fuga.] It is called also S.nakeroot (q.v.). 

Bubl, s. & a. (Named from Andre Buhl or 
Boole, an Italian, who was born in 1642. He 
died in 1732 ; lived in France in the reign of 
Louis XIV., and made the work since called 
afLr him.] 
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bubl-saw, s. A saw resembling a frame 
or bow-aaw in having the tbin blada atraiaed 
in a frame. 

buhl-work, $. Artistic work in dark- 
coloured iouoise-shell or wood, inlaid with 
brass and ornamented with tba graver. 

buhr a. [Burr.] 
buhr-stono, 5. [Burrstone.] 

* bulck, pret. [Beck, v.] Conrtesied. 

M The las* paid hamo her compliment ami buick .'* 
Rott . Uelenore, p. 66. (Jamieson.) 

•bulge, v.t* [A.S. bugan — to bend.] To 
bow. 

" I hate tlimMorae. yet man I bulge nud bek ** 
Arbuthnot : Maitland Poernt, p. 150. ( Jamieson .) 

• bulk, * buke, pret. [A S. bde, pret. of bacan 
= to bake.] Baked. 

“Wald liald one boll of flour quheu that echo fcutfc** 
Dunbar i J/altland Poema, p. 73. (Jamieson.) 

built, buke, s. [Book.] A book. (Scotch.) 
f The buik : The Bible. 

To take the buik: To perform family wor- 
ship. 

bulk lare, 5. Book-learning. (Scotch.) 

buik lcard, book-leard, a. Book- 
lcartied. (Scofc/t.) 

"I'm no book- tear'd.” 

A. Xlcol : Poernt, p. 84. (Jamieton.) 

build, *beld-en, * bild-en, • buld-en, 
• build' en, *bylde (u silent) (pret. and 
pa. par. * bu dded, built, * bull, • butte), v.t. k i. 

A.S. byldan, from bold = a dwelling ; cog. with 

O. Sw. bylja = to build ; bol , 6o7e=a house ; Pan. 
bol ; Icel. bole = a farm ; byle, bacli = a house.] 
A« Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To erect on edifice on the ground by 
uniting various materials into a regular struc- 
ture. 

"He bildede a ettee.*’— Wlckliffc : Genesis, Iv. 17. 

2. To construct or frame a fabric of any 
kind. 

“ The desirability of building rigged turret ships for 
•ea-going purposes."— Brit. Quarterly Rev., January. 
1873. p. m. 

" The earlier vovagers fancied that the coral-bulldlug 
animals Instinctively built up their great circles to 
ail'ord themselves protection In the inner parts." — 
Darwin: Voyage Round the World (ed. 1870). ch. xx., 
p. 466, 

3. To construct a nest. 

II. Figuratiwly : 

1. To construct, frame, or form. 

“The Lord Ood bildede the rlh . . . into a woman." 
— WickUffe : Genesis li. 22. (Purvey.) 

2. To raisa or bring into existence anything 
on any ground or foundation ; to found. 

“Love built on beauty, soon a* beauty, dice," Donne. 

t 3. To compose, put together. 

"Himself to (lug and build the lofty rhyme." 

Milton : LyriUut, v. It 

*4. To strengthen, establish, eouform (fre- 
quently with the adverb up.) 

(1) Of persons : 

"I commend you to Ood. and to the word of hi* 
grace, which is able to build you up.' *— .4ct# xx. 82. 

(2) Of things : 

"The Lord doth build up Jerusalem."— Px cxlvli. 2. 

• B, Itejlexively : To establish, strengthen. 

" Building up yourselves on your most holy faith.”— 
Jude 20. 

C, Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To exercise the art or science of a builder 
or architect. 

" To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the Column, or the arch to Lend." Pope. 

2. To construct a neat. 

" Rryddet buiken to byldr." 

Mr Unwuync and the Green Knight, 609. 

" Sparrow* must i»»t build In hla houao-eaves.”— 
Shake ip. : Mens, /or Meat , ill. 2. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To gnm ud oneself on ; to depend, rest on. 
“Some baihl rather upon the ahmdng of others, and 
putting trnk* niton tlinii, than upon souudne** of 
their own proceedings '—Du con, 

• 2. To live, dwell. 

'•nmtrnes the haronage, that bieldet tharelu."— 
More Arthurs. 1241. 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between to built, 
to erect, and to construct ; — " The word build by 
dist motion expresses the purpose of tho actiou, 
erect indicates the inode of tho action ; con- 
struct Indicates contrivance in the octiou. 


What ia built is employed for the purpose of 
receiving, retaining, or confining; what is 
erected is placed in an elevated situation ; what 
is constructed is put together with ingenuity. 
All that is built may be said to be erected or 
constructed ; but all that is erected or constructed 
is not said to be built ; likewise what is erected 
is mostly constructed , though not vice versd. 
We build fioin necessity ; we erect for ornr- 
meiit ; we construct for utility and convenience. 
Houses are built , monuments erected, machines 
are constructed.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

build, *bild, ’buld, " bylde, s. [Build, v.) 

1. The form, style, or mode of construction ; 
figure. 

* 2. A building, edifice, structure. 

*' Bryng ine to that bygly bglde." 

* Kurly Eng. AUit. Poems: Pearl, *61. 

build -cr, s. k a. [Eng. build; - er .] 

A. .-la subst. : Ona who builds. 

" Rut what we gain'd In skill we lost In strength. 

Our builder* wore with want of genius curs’ it" 

Dryden : Epistle to Mr. Congreve, 12,13. 

B. As adj. : Kitted for building ; of uaa In 
building. 

" Tho builder Onke, sole king of forreats all." 

Spcnter : P. Q., I., L 8, 

^[ Used largely in composition, as boat • 
builder , carriage-builder, kc. 

bullder's-Jack, s. A kiad of scaffold 
which is supported on a window-sill and 
against tha wall and extends outwardly, to 
enable a workmaa to atand outside while re- 
pairing or painting. 

build-ing, • beld ln^e, * bild-inge, 
* bild-ynge, * buld-inge, pr. par., a., 
ks, [Build, v.) 

A. &B. As pr. par. t tpartic. adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of constructing or erecting. 

“In buyldynge thel epende It." — Langland : P. 
Plowman, 10,274. 

*' Busy with hewing and building " 

Longfellow : Courtship o/ Miles Brandish, vlll, 

2. The art, science, or profession of a builder. 

3. That which is built ; a fabric, an erection, 
an edifice. 

"Among the great variety of ancient coina which I 
aaw ut Rome, 1 could not but take particular notice of 
Buch ns relate to any of the buildings or statues that 
are still extant.'*— Additon. 

building-act,.'. An act regulating the 
construction of buildings. The Building Acts 
7 & S Viet., c. 84, and 9 & 10 Viet., c. 5, &c., 
are confined iu their operation to London aod 
its vicinity. 

building block, 5. 

Shipbuilding : One of the temporary struc- 
tures resting upon the slip and supporting 
the keel of a ship while building. 

building leaso, s, A lease of land for 

a term of years, the lessee covenanting to 
erect certain buildings upon it. 

bulldlng-movcr, s. A heavy truck on 
rollers or wide track-wheel, used in moving 
houses. 

building-place, s. A place in which to 
build a nest ; a nesting-placa. 

"A small green parrot (Conwrw.' murinut), with a 
grey breast, iipin-ara to prefer tlm tall trees on the Is- 
lands to any other situation for Its building-place " — 
Darwin : Voyage Round the World (uewed., 1670), ch. 
vlL, p. 136. 

building slip, s. 

Shipwrighting : A yard prepared for ship- 
building. 

building; society, $. A joint-slock 
society omiMmg its members under coriain rc- 
flhicii us to build or purchase, out of a hind 
raised aniung them by periodical subscriptions. 

• builo, r.f. k i. [Boil.] 

built, • bult, pa. par., a., & s. [Build, v.] 

A. & B. As pa. par. if jxirticip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 
(Lit. 

"Ho i* tall, well and athletically built."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 1, ICfl.Y, 

* C. As substantive : 

1. The form, style, or general figure of a 
structure (now replaced by build), 

" As 1* the hum, so dlflcrciit la the tight." 

Dryden. 


2. A apecies or class of construction. 

“There is hardly any country which has bo llttl* 
shipping os Ireland ; the reason mu*t be. the scarcity 
of timber proper for this butU "—Temple. 

Used largely in composition, as frridt- 
buitt, clinker-built, half-built , kc. 

built-beam, s. 

Carp. : A beam or girder formed of several 
pieces of timber, fitted and bolted, or strapped 
together, in order to obtain oup of a greater 
.strength than is usually obtainable in one 
balk of timber. ( Gu'ilt .) 

built-rib, s. 

Carpentry: An arched beam made of 
parallel plank laid edgewise and bolted to- 
gether. 

built-up, a. A term used of masta made 
of pieces and hooped ; and of cannon having 
an inner core anil outer rcinforceiueuta. 

biiird-ly, a. [Burdly.] (Scotch.) 

* buiso, s. [Etym. doubtful. From O. Eng. 
bvysh = bush (?).) A bush, a tree(?), a gallowa. 

To shoot the buisc : To be hanged. 

* buissli, . [Bush.] (Chaucer.) 

* bulst (l), * bustc, * boost, booste, 

* booste, s. ['1 he same as hoist (2), s. (q.v.).j 

1. Lit. : 

(1) A hox. 

"The Mniater of tho money Boll answer for all gold 
and *iluer, . . . and put It in hu buitt." -Ja. II., Park 
1451, c. S3, 34 (ed. 1566). 

(2) A brand or mark set upon sheep or 
cattle by their owner. (Scott.) 

2. Fig. : The distinctive characteristic of a 
fraternity. 

" He 1* not of the hrotherhood of Saint Mary’s— at 
least he has not the of these black cattle.’*— 

Scott : Monad ery, ch. xxiv, 

bulst (2), s. [The aame aa Eng. busk (?) 
(-ScofcJt)-] An article of femala dress, iuteudeo 
to give fulness to tbe figure. 

bfilst, v.t. [From buist (1) s. (q.v.).] 

]. To box, in the sense of enclosing in a box 
or shutting up. (Generally with upj) 

"This bartiie and blaldry buitt t up all my bees " 
Montgomerie : MS. Chron. S. P , iii. 5O0i 

2. To brand or mark aheep or cattle. 

* bulst-ows, a. [Boistous.] 

* buit, $. [Gael, buite = a firebrand (Shaw); 
Ir. brute = fire ( Lhuyd and O'Brien.) (Jamie- 
son.).] A match for a firelock. 

"... there were no lighted buitt among the mu*- 
quetry.” — Wen. Daillie: Letter, li. 275. 

* bultb, s. [Booth.] A shop. (Scofch.) 

buTth-h&v-cr, s. [From Scotch buith — a 
booth ; Eng. have, and auffix -er.] A keeper 
of a booth or shop. 

* bult-ing, s. [Booty.] (ScafcTi.) 

** Ransounea, bait in get, raysiug of taxes. impaaV 
tlona" — Act! Ja. VI. (1672), c. 60. 

* buk (1), s. [Buck (2).] (Prompt. Pam) 
buk (2), buke, s. [Book.] (Scotch.) 

buke muslin, s. [Book muslin.] 
biik'-a-sy, buk -kc-sy, s. [Buckasie.) 

* buk hid, * buk hud, s. [From Sw. bock = 
a buck, n lie-goat ; hu/tutd = head.] A game, 
probably liliudman’s buff. 

•• So day by day echo plaid with me 6uJt had." 
Dannatyne MS. Chron. S. P. ill. 237. (Ju ;u>jton.) 

* bnkk, v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. Gcr. bocker, 
— to butt.] To incite, to instigate. 

** Kyin to half Kargnln culd uut blln 
But bnkkit Will on weir " 

Evergreen. IL 181, »t. 12. 

* bukkc, s. [Buck (2).] 

* bu ltkcs liorno, s. A buck'd horn. 

•’ To Hove the bukles home : To cmploj 
oneself in any useless amusement 

buk -kum, s. [Bukkum or wukkum, name of 
the wood in some of the languages of India.] 

bukkuin wood, s. The wood of Cccsal- 
pinai Sapjmn, It is used as a dye-stull. 

buk shccsh, buk slush, s. [Bakshish. J 

* bilk -sum, • bilk some, * bouk eiim, 

• built' soino, a. [Buxom.] 


boil, b6^; p6iit, J<^1; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -L 
-<7ian, tian — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -$lon, -§ ton - zliuo, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -glc, &c. .-^bcl, 
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*bul(l), s. [Bole.] 

* bul (2), s. [Bull.] 

bul (3). $. (Heb. & Phen. (Bu0 = (l) rain, (2) 
the rainy month ; from ( yabal ) = to How 

copiously.] The eighth mouth of the Jewish 
year. (1 Kings vi. 3S.) 

bulb, s. & a. [In Fr. bulbe: Sp . Port.. & Ital. 
bulu o; fiom I.at. bulbus; Gr. 0oA06s (bolbos) — 
a certain bulbous plant.] 

A. .4$ substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same seu&e us 11. 1. (q v.). 

2. A protuberance shaped more or less like 
a bulb, as the bulb of a chronometer. 

“If we consider the built or ball o i the eye.”— J!*y. 

II. Technically : 

1. Botany: A scaly body, formed at or 
beneath the surface of the ground, sending 
roots downward from its lower paitmid a stem 
upwards from its centre, it propagates itself 
by developing new bulbs in the axils of the 
scales of winch it isfoimed There are twokinds 


i l lus (reduced). 

1 To minted J u b. Hyacinth. 2 Section of ditto. 

3. SciUy bulb. Lil) (L. catUiicL.m}. 4 Section of ditto 

of bulbs : (1) a tunicated bulb, literally a coated 
bulb, that is, a bulb furnished with a tunic or 
covering of scales, the outer series of which is 
thin and membranous, example, the ooion ; 
and (2) a naked bulb, or one in which the outer 
scales are not membranous and united, but 
distinct and fleshy like the inner ones, ex- 
ample, the lilies. The so-called solid bulb of 
the crocus is, properly speaking, not a bulb at 
all, but an u ml erg round stem with buds upon 
it. technically called a corm [CormJ, whereas 
a proper bulb is analogous not to an under- 
ground stem but to a bud only. 

2. llort. : Bulbs placed in water tend to 
rot ; they flourish best when fixed in very 
light soil or even in the air an inch above 
water, into which their roots enter. They 
should have abundance of light. 

B, As adjective : [Bulb-tuber.] 
bulb-tuber, bulbo-tuber, s. A corm. 

bulb, v.i. [From bulb, s. (q.v.),] To take or 
possess the form of a bulb 

" Bulbin g out in figure of a sphere '* 

Cotton : Wonders of the Pettke (1CS1). p. JL 

DUlb-a'-^e-uus, a [From Lat. bnlbaccus.) 
Pertaining to a bulb, bulbous. (Johnson.) 

DUlb'-ar, a. [Eng. bulb ; -or.l Pertaining to 
the “bulbus” specially so culled— Le., to the 
Medulla oblongata. 

bulbar paralysis, $. Myelitis bulhi 
acuta, acute inflammation of tbc medulla 
oblongata, with difficulty of swallowing and 
speaking, and considerable affection of the 
extremities. The chronic form is characterised 
by muscular paralysis of the tongue, s >ft 
palate, lips, pharynx', and larynx, whieh derive 
their nervous supply primarily from the bul- 
bils. from atrophy of the grey nuclei in the 
floor of the fourth ventricle. (Erb. Ziemssen : 
Cyclop . o/ Bract, of Med., London. 1878.) 

bulbed, z. [Eng ; and suffix -erf.) Having 
tin- figure of a bulb, swelling into a sphere iti 
the lower pait. 

tbul ber ry, bull -ber-ry, s. [From hull 
O), and berry.) 1 be fruit ol I'occiniuni Myr- 
till us. [Bilberry.] 

bulb-if- er-ous, a. [In Fr. bulb ifere. From 


Lat. bulbus (q.v.), i connective, fero = to bear, 
and Eng. sutf. -ous.] 

Botany : Bearing bulbs. Example, Globba 
marantina. (Bindley.) 

bul’-bil, bul-triT-lus, s. [Lat bulbulus , 
dimin. of bulbus = a lmlb.] 

Botany : 

1. A small bulb at the side of an old one. 

2. A bul Met (q.v.). 

bul-bi-nc, s. [Gr. 0oAj96s (bolbos) — a certain 
bulbous plunt much prized in Greece.] 

Bot. : A gen us of j limits belonging to the order 
Li liacear (Lily worts), and the section Anthe- 
raceic. The species, which are all ornamental, 
are common in flower-gardens. 

bulb -let, s. [Eng. bulb: dimin. si\fT. -let.) 

Bot. : A small bulb growing above ground 
on some plants, and which ultimately drops 
off, and, rooting itself in the ground, becomes 
a new plant. (Gray.) 

bulb -dse, a. [In Sp., Port., & Ital. bulboso ; 
from Lat. bulbosus.) The same as Bulbous 
(q.V.). 

bulb-OUS, a. [In Fr. bnlbcux .] 

Of plants, roots, <fc. : Having a bulb, con- 
sisting of a bulb. Example, Cyperus. 

bul '-bul, s. [Pers. bulbul = a bird in voice 
like the nightingale.] The Indian name of 
any bird belonging to the Pycnonotina, a sub- 
family of Turdidie, or Thrushes. Ihe bulbuls 
are admired in the East for their song, like 
the niglitingaleaiuongourselves. Some species 
are found in Africa. Pycnonotusjoeosus, which 
cau be easily tamed, is kept for this end, and 
P. hcsnwrrhous for fighting purposes. 

"... the Bulbuls ( Pycnonotus hmmorrhoiu), which 
fight with great spirit. . . . D irurin : The Descent of 
J /an, vol. l, pt. ie, ch. xiii.. p. 41. 

" The peaceful sun. whom better suits 
The music of the bt ilb.-l's nest." 

JJoore: Lulla Hookh; The Ftre- Worshippers. 

bulb'-ule, s. [From Lat. bulbulus = a little 
bulb ; dimiu. of bulbus.) 

Botany: 

1. A little bulb. 

2. One of the little seeds growing along the 
shoots of plants. 

bul'-eard, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] One of the 
English names of a fish, tho Smooth Shun 
( Ph/tlis la: vis). 

* bul'-cllin, s. [Eng. bull (q.v.).] A young 
male calf; used also as a term of endearment 
and of reproach. (N.E.D.) 

“ And better yet than tins, a btlehin two years old, 

A curfd pate call it ia, and oit might have been aold." 

Drayton ; Polyol It., &. xxi., p. 1,050. 

* bulde, pret. of v. [Built, Builo.] 

** Of Cadmus, the which was the furst mau 
That Thebes bulde, or first the touu bygan.” 

Chaucer ; C. T., 1.549-50. 

s buld '-rie, s. [O. Eng. bub 1(e) — build, and 
sutf. -ri€ = -ry.] Building, method of building. 

" This muhlrie and buldrie 
Wes in. list m.'ucmtkaU.” 

Bur fit pug. Watson’s Coll., ii S6. 

*bule(l), s. [Bulr] 

bule (2), s. [Bool.] (Scotch.) 

bulge, bilge, s, [From Sw. k Dan. baJg — 
the belly; A. 8. btvlg, belg = a bulge, budget, 
bag, purse, belly ; Gael. bolg = belly ] [Belly.) 

1. The protuberant part of a cask. 

2. The fiat portion of a ship's bottom. 

^ The same as Bilge, s. (q.v.). 

bulge, v.i. [From 0. Sw. bulgja = to swell 
out ; A.S. bclgan ] 

1. To jut out ; to be protuberant. 

" The side, or part of the side of « wait, or auy timber 
that bulges fr.nn its bottom or foundation, U said to 
battel, or bang over the foundation." — Moxon: Slech 
Ex. 

*2. To take in water, to leak. 

“Thrice round the ship was tost. 

Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep w.t» lost" 

liryden. 

biilg'-et, • bul-yet, 5. [O. Fr. boulgette — a 

most* a pi <in t, a budget, bag, a pouch.] 
bag or pouch. (Scotch.) 

“CofTenis, bul’je'rU, hirdellis, money, jeweflis,” 4c. 
—Both BUt.. p. -ji;. 

'* Brekis the colTcris. boullis, pack is, bulgctlis, 
mail, is ." — Balfour : Pruct., p. 655. (j'tmieson. | 


bulge -ways, s. pi. [Bilgeways.J 

bulg'-ing, pr. par., a ., k s. [Bulge, v.) 

“ , . . . the oddest mixture of these plants and 
bulging rocks .... ' — A rthur 1'oung. 

bu-lim'-i-a, s. [Bulimy.] 

bu-lim -u-lus, $. [From Lat. bulimus (q.v.) ; 
and dimin. suffix -tiriis.J 
Zool.: A sub -gen us of Bulimus (q.v.). Above 
three hundred species are known, three of 
them British. 

bu'-Ilm-us, s. [From Lat. bulimus; Gr. 
jSoi Atfio? (boulimos) — (1) extreme hunger, (2) 
weakness of the stomach, fainting ; fiovs(bous) 
= an ox, and At^os (Unws) = hunger, fauiiue.] 
Zool. : A large genus of molluscs, family 
Helicidae (Land-snails). The shell is oblong 
or i arreted, w lth the longitudinal margins un- 
equal. The animal is like that ol Helix. The 
genus is widely distributed. The European 
species are mostly small, but Jlulimus orofus 
of South America is six inches long. In 1875 
the known recent species were 1,120, the fossil 
thirty, the latter from the Eocene upwards. 

“ The tropical bullmi cement leaves together to 
protect and cement their lar^e bod-like e^ga.” — 
I CooUu'arJ : Mott n tea. p. 15. 

bu'-lim-y, bou -lim-y» bu-llm'-I-a, s. 

[From Gr. jJovAijai a ( boulimui ) = ravenous 
hunger.] [Bulimus.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. (Of the forms bulimy and 
boulimy) : 

1. Lit. : The same as II. 

2. Fig. : Insatiable desire for anything. 

” It Etretches out his desires Into an insatiable 
boulimy . " — .scot! .* Berm. (16b;>, IVurkt, a. 15. 

II. Med. (Chiefly of the form bulimia) : A 
most inordinate appetite utterly dispropor- 
tioued to the wants of the body ; the stomach 
is greatly enlarged, banging down liken pouch. 
This affection is very vure. 

bulk (1), * bolke (Eng.), bouk, built 

(5rofcJi), $. [leel. bulki— a heap; Dan. 6uU 
= a lump ; U. 5Sw. bolk = a heap ; Wei. bivbj 
— a swelling, Conoected with bulge (q.v.). J 
L Lit. : Magnitude of material substance 
moss, size, extent. 

M Bulk wltboat epivit vast." 

MiUon; iattuon Agonist es. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The extent or importance of immaterial 
things. 

"Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind as 
they s»ui«»ist in themselves. :uid by their own natural 
bulk piuj into the iippreheusion." — South. 

2. The gross, the main body or part, tbe 
majority. 

“These wise men disagreed from tbe bulk of the 
people." — Ad.Uson : Freeholder. 

3. The main part of a ship's cargo ; as, to 
break bulk, is to open the cargo. 

* 4. A part of a building jutting out ; a stall. 

“Clambering the walls to eye him: stalls, bulks, 
windows." S/utke.’p. : Coriol., ii. L 

* 5. The body. 

“ My liver leaped within uiy bulk." 

Turberrille, 

" He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 
As it did seem to shutter nil his bulk 
And end his being." .sliuL sp. . Ham., 11 1. 

Tf A bouk of tauch: All the tallow taken 
out of an ox or cow. 

A bouk- louse is one that has been bred 
about the body, as distinguished from one 
that has been hied iu the head. 

bulk bead, s. A partition made across a 
ship, with hoards, whereby unepart is divided 
from another. (Harris.) 

"The creaking of the masts, tho straining nnd 
groaning of b .iK-headt. w the ship Laboured in the 
weltering sea, were frightful'’— II. Irving: Sket dibook, 

p. 16. 

bulk (2), s. [A.S. 6o/c« = a balk, beam, stem 
of a ship, ridge ; 0. H. Ger. pi. 

(Morris), j The stern of a ship. (Morris.) 

* bulk(l>, r.t. [Eolk, Belch.] To belch. 

* bulk (2), * bulk-yn, v.i. [Bulge, v ] To 
bend, bow. 

" Bowyn', or lowtyn* (lnwyn, bulky n, or bowyu, H. 
P.) Indino.' — Prompt Parv. 

billk’-er (I), s. [Eng. bulk , -«r.] 

iVaid. : A person whose business it. is to 
ascertain the bulk or capacity of goods, so as 
to fix the amount of freight or dues payable 
on them. 

" From bumble bulker to haughty countess.” 
Shudwttl : The Srowrert, 1. L 




(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or. wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, ce — e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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bulk'-er (2), s. -[Probably from balk, a.] A 
oea in or rafter. ( Provincial .) 

bullc-i-ness, s. [Eog. bulky; -ra.) The 
quality of being bulky ; greatness in bulk. 

" Wheat, or any other xtuIu. cannot serve Instead of 
money, because of its bulknuu *, and change of its 
quantity.’ — Luck*. 

* built ing, * bulk’-ynge, * bolk'-ynge, 

3. [BeLCIUNU.J 

* bulk'-som n£sa, s. [Eng. bulk, som(e), and 
sutf. -ness.\ Bulk mess, size. 

bulk’-y, a. [Eng. bulk; -y.) Of great bulk 
or dimensions ; large. 

" La t reus the bulkiest of the double race. 

Whom the si>oil’d arms of aUiu Uaiesiw grace.” 

Dr mien. 

"As these despatches were too bulky to be concealed 
In the cl the* of a single messenger. It »as necessary 
to employ two coiltldclitl.’U peraous ." — Macaulay 
Hi tt A'/iy.cli. xv 

% Crahh tlms distinguishes between bulky 
and massive : — '• Whatever Is bulky has a pro- 
minence of tigure ; what is massive has com- 
pactness of matter. The bulky therefore, 
though larger in size, is not so weighty as the 
max'iive. Hollow bodies eoinmonly have a 
bulk; uoue but solid bodies can be massive. 
A vessel is bulky in its form ; lead, silver, and 
^old, massive/’ ( Crabb ■ Eng. Synon.) 

bull (1), * bulle, * bill, • boole, * boUe, 
' bule, * bole, s. &a. (In O. leel. boll; Dan. 
bulle; Dut. bul, ia compos, bulle ; O. Dut. 
bulk , bolle; Ger. bulle. Not found in A.S., 
though thedimia. bulluca occurs; Mid. Eng. 
bole, bollt r, bale, cog. with A.8. bellan = to 
bellow, roar, or bark.] 

A. As su&sfauftre ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The male of the bovine mammal ( Bos 
tanrus ) of which tha eow is the female. 

*’ Dew-lapp’U like butts, whose throats had hanging at 

'em 

Wallets of flesh ? ” SAaJcutp. : Tempest, HI. 3. 

(2) The male of any other bovine mammal. 

" I’lluy's Ethiopian butt with blue eyes might refer 
to this species. . . ."—Griffith : Cue., ir. 401. 

(1) The male of soma other largo mammals ; 
the elephant, for instance. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Scripture: A rough, fierce, cruel man. 

" Msnr bufls h*v« comi>a*s<ed me : strong butts of 
Sxshan lwv« beset me round.”— Ps. xxit 12. 

(2) Literature : Ooe whose aspect and pro- 
cedure somewhat suggest those of a bull. 

U John Lull: A satirical Personification of 
the English people, derived from Arbuthnot’a 
History of John Bull. 

U (I) To take the bull by the horns: Baldly, 

If not even rashly, to attack a difficulty, 
regardless of the eoiisequeuees which will 
result from failure. 

(8) A bull in a china shop: Au expression 
used to signify purposeless destruction. 

1L Technically : 

1. Zoology: [A. 1.] 

2. Astro a. : The constellation Taurus (q.v.). 

"And the bright Dull receives ljlm.*’ 

Thou, Sun tumsons ; Spring, 

3. Stock Exchange: One who operates in 
expectation of u rise of stock. Uis natural 
and uneensiug foe is called a bear. [Bear (1), 
«., II. 1.] 

A. As adjective: In compos.— 

1. Socially : 

(1) Pertaining to the quadruped defined 
under A. 

(2) Male, as opposed to female. [Bull-calf.] 

2. Gen. : Large ; as, bulkhead, bulrush. 

bull baiting, * bull baytiog, s. The 

baiting of a bull ; the setting dogs upon n 
bull to harass it. In Queen Elizabeth’s* time, 
and subsequently, it was a common amuse- 
ment 

*’ F.iiterUInctl the people with a hone nice or bull- 
ba i Urtj / " '— .4 tidisun 

bull bat, 5 . [So named (1) from n boom- 
ing sound which it makes In the nir when 
flying, ami (2) from the resemblance of its 
flight fo I hut of a lat. I A name given in the 
United States to a bird, the American Goat" 
sucker i CVi pr tm it tyus umericanus). 

bull bne, «. The flame as Hum -pi. v (q.v.). 


bull beef < pi. bull-beeves), s. Beef derived 
from h bull. It ia coarse in character, 
bull bird, s. The Bullfinch i,q.v.). 

bull ealf, s. 

1. Lit. : A lie-calf, a mule calf. 

2, hig. : A stupid fellow. 

bull comber, s. 

Entom. : Typhosus vulgaris, one of the dnng- 
beetles 

bull - dose, bull - doze, «. A severe 
whipping, a cun hiding. 

bull dose, bull doze, v.t. 

1- To fiog severely. 

2. To intimidate. (Bartlett.) 

bull dozer, «. (U. 8.) 

1. One \\ ho bulldozes. 

2. A revolver. 

bull-faced, a. Having a face like a bull ; 

large -faced. 

bull-feast, s. 

1. A bull -baiting (q.v.). 

2. The same as Bull-fioht. 

bull fight, s. A barbarous amusement of 
great antiquity, having been practised by the 
Egyptians, by the Thessalians, and others, 
but now associated chiefly with Spain, into 
which it seems to have been first introduced 
by the Moors. [Bull* baiting.] 

bull fineli, s. [Bullfinch,] 

bull- fish, 5. One of the names for the 
Great Seal (Thoca barbata). It is not a fish, 
but a mammal. 

bull-fly, s. The Stag-beetle (q.v.). 

bull- foot, s. 

/lot. ; The genua Tusailago (q.v.). 

bull frog, s. 

1. Gen. : Any frog, European or otherwise, 
which eroaks with a deep rather than a sharp 
sound 

*' The bull -frog's note from out the mxrsh, 

Deep- mouth'd arose and doubly harsh.” 

Byron : Singe of Corinth, 88. 

2. Spec. : Some American frogs. 

(1) A species of frog (Lana pipiens) found in 
Carolina and the parts adjacent, which has a 
voice not unlike that of a bull. It is six or 
eight inches long, by three or four broad, 
without the legs. It is difficult to catch from 
its length of leap, besides which it ia generally 
left unharmed because it is said to purify 
rather than to pollute the waters in which it 
lives. (2) Ran a o cellata. (3) Ran a clamitans. 
(4) Rana grunniens. 

bull-god, s. 

1. A god worshipped under the form of a 
bull. 

2. An image representing such a god. 
bull-grape, s. The English name of a 

plant, the Vitis rotundifolia, a North American 
species of the vine genus with polished reui- 
form cordatc-toothed leaves. [Bullet-grape.] 

bull-grass, s. A grass, Brontus mollis, 
or aoine other apeeiea of Bruin us. 

bull-head, s. 

1. Lit. : Various fishea having large heads. 
Spec., 

(1) The River Bull-head, a spiny-finned fish, 
Co«ii8 gobio . It ia called also the Miller's 
Thumb and the Tommy Lugge. It has a 
broad and fiat head, the preoperele with one 
spine, the body dusky elomled with yellow, 
the belly whitish. Its length is about four 
Indies. It oeeura in Britain in dear brooks, 
depositing Its spawn in r» hole in the gravel. 

(2) The fish-genua Aspidophorus, of the 
same family Triglidre. Aspidophorus euro - 
pceus is the armed bull-head. 

2. Fig. : A stupid pet son, a blockhead. 

bull-hide. s. The hide of a bull, a shield 
made of bull-hide. 

bull hoof, s. A plant of the Passion- 
flower order, Muruc»/« ocW/uto. 

bull-of the -bog, s. The Bittern. (Ax>f./i.) 

"Tbe «W[' erv <4 (be . . . bull -iff he- bo •/. n lip- 0 
■l*rclc» of bilUTii.”— Scott : 0 uy J/ > n ns ring, ch. 1. 

bull ring, s. 

1. The arena In which a Spanish bull- fight 
takes place. 


2. A ring for fastening a bull to the stake to 
be baited. 

3. The place where hulls were usually bait- 
ed. (In some towns, Birmingham, for example, 
the term survives as a proper name.) 

bull-roarer, s. [Turndun.] 
bull-rush, 8. [Bulrush.] 

bulls -an d-cows, s. [So called beeanse 
the spadices, which are sometimes dark-red 
and sometimes pale-pink or nearly white, give 
an idea of mnle and female (Prior).] The 
flowers of the Cuekow-pint (A ram maculatum). 
bull’s-eye, 5 . 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1- Lit.: The eye of a bull. 

2. Fig. : A policeman ‘a lantern with a thick 
glasa reflector on one side. 

II. Technically: 

1. Nautical : 

(1) A small pulley of haul wood, having a 
groove round the outside and a hole in the 
middle, answering the purpose of a thimble. 

(2) A bulb or thiek disc of glass let into a 
ship’s side or deck. 

(3) One of the perforated balls ou the jaw- 
rope of a gaff. 

2. Target practice : The centre of a target. 

3. Glass-making : The central boss which ia 
attached to the bunting-iron or poutil, iu the 
operation of making erown -glass. 

4. Optical instruments : 

(1) The lens of a dark laotera. (I. 2.] 

(2) A plano-convex lens, used as an illumi- 
nator to eoace ut rate rays upon an opaque 
microseopie object. 

5. Confect. : A kind of large round balls 
made of eoarse sugar. 

Bull’s-eye ci'ingle : 

Naut. : A wooden ring or thimble used aa a 
eringle in the leech of a saiL 

bull’s-liead, * bullis bead, 3 . The 

head of a hull. 

II It has been asserted and again denied 
that in the old turbulent timea in Scotland 
the preaentation of a bull’s head to a persou 
was the sigaal for his execution or for his 
assassination. 

. . . efter the dinner wm endlt, once nil the 
arqcftt* conrev* taken away, the chancellor iStr 
William Crichton) preseutit the bullis head bofolr th« 
e.xrle of Douglas, in aigiie and toaken of condemnation 
to tbe death.' 1 — Pit scott ie, p. 405. 

bull’s-horn, s. & a. 

Bull’s-horn coralline : [So aamed beeause the 
shape of the cells is like a hull’s horn.] A 
zoophyte of the family Cel lari Ida*. It is the 
Eucratia loricata. It is branched subalter- 
nate, has the cells conical, with a raised 
orifice, beneath which is a a pi no us process. 
Found in the British aeos. 

bulTs-no*e, s. 

1. Lit. : The nose of a bull. 

2. C«r 7 >. : A term sometimes applied to the 
angle formed by tbe junction of two plane 
surfaces, 

bull-seg, s. [From Eng. bull, and Scotch 
(q.v.),] A gelded bull. (Scotch.) 

bull stag, 3 . A castrated bull. 

bull-trout, s. An English name for 
Salmo eriox. called also the Grey-trout, and 
the Round-tail. It is a British fish. 

bull- weed, s. A plant, the Black Cen- 
taury (C fntau mi nigra). 

bull-wort. s. [Prior thinks this should 
be pool-wort, from grov, :ig near pools. This ia 
doubted by Britten and Holland, acid there ia 
uo evidence for it.) 

Botany : 

1. A name for the Scroplmlnria genus of 
plants. 

2. An umbelliferous plant, Ammf m<i jus. 

bull (2), * bulle, s. [In Fr. & Grr. bulk: Ital. 
bulla, bolla. From Low Lat. India = a seal or 
stamp, a lottcr, an edict, a roll ; Class kit. 
bulla m (1) a bubble, (2) a boss, a kuob, a 
stud ] 

1. Ecclesiastical : 

(1) The seal ap]-eaded to tho edicts and 
briefs of the pope. 

(2) A letter, edict, brief, or rescript of the 
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pope sealed with such a seal. Such a writing 
la issued by the pope to the large portion of 
ChrLstuiilnm of which he is the head, to con- 
vey his will to the churches. 

'* By publishing that very noted decree, the Bull 
UoigeUltue." — Jlothetm : Ch. llitt. 

2. History: An imperial edict. 

% Golden bull: So named from its seal, 
which was of gold. An edict sent forth by 
the Emperor Charles IV. in 1356, containing 
an imperial constitution which became the 
fundamental law of the German empire. 

bull (3), s. [Of unknown origin ; cf. O. Fr. 
boule = fraud ; lcel. bull = nonsense. (N.E.D.)] 
* 1. A Indicrons jest. 

" M.vke a Jest or bull, or speake some eloquent uoo- 
senee U» umke the comiMUiy iavigh."— A. a Wood, in 
Cxoniuna, li. 23. 

2 A one-sided statement with an aspect of 
cleverness, but in which an absurdity un per- 
ceived by the speaker renders the sentence 
ridiculous. (Often with Irish prefixed.) 

" A bu'l is &u apparent congruity. and real in- 
coogruity of ideas, suddenly discovered."— Sydney 
Smith: il'orAi (ed. 166;), i. 69. 

bull, v.t. & i. [Bull (1), s .] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang : To gender with. (Said of a 
bull.) 

2. Fig . : To raise the price of (stocks, Arc.). 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To take, or desire, the bull. 
(Said of a cow.) 

2. Fig. : To speculate for a rise. 

bull'-beg-gar, s. [The fir*t element is doubt- 
ful ; probably bull (li, though the quotation 
from Ayiiffe seems to show real or fancied 
connection with bull (2).] A kind of hob- 
goblin used to frighten children with. 

“ A acarebug, a bnU-begger, a tight that frayeth and 
frighteth."— Cofrt. 469 b. 

*' These fuiiniuatiniia from the Vatican were turned 
Into ridicule; and aa they were culled bull beggar*, 
they were used aa words of scorn and contempt."— 
Ayhffe. 

bul-lq, s. [Lat. bulla = a bubble.] 

1. Zool . : A genus of molluscs called from the 
thinness of their shells bubble-shells. The 
shell is oval, ventricose, convoluted exiernally, 
or only partially invested by the animal. The 
animal has a large cephalic disk bilobed be- 
hind ; the lateral lobe is much developed. 
It occurs in temperate and tropical seas from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms. In 1S75 fifty 
recent species were known and seventy fossil, 
the latter from the Oolite onwards. 

2. Med. : [BULL/E. ] 

bul'-la$e, * bol -a 9 e, * bol-las, * bol -as, 

3. [O. Fr. bcloce (Lillre); from Ir. bulos = a 

prune; Gael, bulaistear (>freGf).] 

1. The fruit of the tree described under 2. 

** Solace* and bfnke-heries that on bre res groweu." 

William of Palerve led. Skeat). 1,809. 

2. The English name of a tree, the Prunus 
communis, var. /3 insititia. It is akin to the 
var. a S 7 »irtosa (the sloe), but differs in having 
the peduncles and underside of the leaves 
pubescent and the branches slightly spinous, 
wheieas the a spinosa has the peduncles 
glabrous, the leaves ultimately so also, and 
the branches decidedly spinous. 

“ In Octoler. and the beginning of November, come 
•ervices. medlars, bull'tcet ; roves cut or removed, to 
Come late."— Aaron ; Euays ; Of Gardens. 

bullace-plum, s. The name of a fruit, 
bullacc tree, s. [Bullace, 2.] 
bul'-la-dae, s. pi. [Bullid.c.] 

bul’-lse, S. pi [Lat. hulln = (1) a bubble, (2) a 
boss, knob, nr stud.] Blains, or blebs. 

Med. : Miniature blisters, or blebs. They 
are larger than vesicles, with a large portion 
of entit le detached from the skin and a watery 
transparent fluid between. The skin beneath 
is red and inflamed. 

* bul lan'- tic. a. k s. [Fr. bullantique ; from 
Lat. bulla = a bull. ] [Bull (2).] 

A. As ad}. : Pertaining to or used in papal 
bulls, as bullantic letters [B.] (Fry.) 

B. Assubst.: Capital letters used in papal 
bulls. 


* bul'-lar-y (1), s. [In Fr. bullaire ; Low Lat. 
bullorium ; from bulla = a bull.) [Bull (2), $.] 
A collection of papal bulls. 

"The whole hull is extant in the bullary of Laertius 
Cherubmus."— South : Sermons, v. 824. 

* bul'-lar-y (2), s. [A coir, of boilery.] A 
bucket of brine. (HTtur/ou.) 

bur-late. a. [Lat. bullatus is either fleeting 
like a bubble or inflated like one.] 

Bo t. : Blistered, puckered. (Used when 
the parenchyma of a leaf is larger than the 
area in which it is formed.) 

bull'-dog, s. k a. [From Eng. bull, and cfoy.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. & Zool : A variety of the com- 
mon dog, Conis familiaris, variety taurinus, 
sometimes called variety molossus, from Mo- 
lossia (Southern Epirus or Lower Albania), 
where similar dogs are said anciently to have 
existed. The bulldog has a thick, short, flat 
muzzle, a projecting underjaw, thick and pen- 
dent lips, a large head, a flat forehead, a small 
brain, half-pricked ears, a thick and strong 
body, but of low stature. Its courage and 
tenacity of hold are well known. 

2. Bot. (pi. Bulldogs) : The name of a plant, 
Antirrhinum majus. (Pratt.) 

3. Metal. : A very refractory, grey, lustrous 
substance used for the lining of puddling 
furnaces. It is obtained by roasting the top 
cinder (principally ferrous silicate) for several 
days in kilns, the silicate ia oxidised, and 
fusible silicioua slag separates from the in- 
fusible bulldog. 

4. Figuratively: 

1. At the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, one of the Proctor s attendants whose 
duty it is to secure offenders. 

2. A firearm, spec, applied to a short revolver. 

B. As adjective: Resembling that of a bull- 
dog. [A, 1.] 

“ That bulldog courage which flinches from no 
danger. *— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxi. 

" bulled, a. [Bulled (q.v.).] Swelled or em- 
bossed. (Hen. Jonson: Sad Shep., i. 3.) 

bul-len, s. [Cf. Wei. bulion =thc secd-vesacl 
of some plants.] The awn or chaff from flax 
or hemp. 

bul'-len, a. [Etym. uncertain ; apparently a 
corr. of bullion .] 

bullen-nail, s. 

Upholstery : An upholsterer's nail, w*ith a 
round head, a short shank, turned and lac- 
quered. 

* buller, w.i. & t. [From Sw. bnllra = to 
make a noise ; Dan. buldre = to racket, rattle, 
make a noise ; Dnt. JmWeren = to bluster, 
rage or roar ; Sw. buller ; Dan. bulder = noise, 
tumbling noise.] [Boulder.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To emit such a sound as water does, 
when rushing violently ioto any cavity, or 
forced back again. 

** Fast buller and In at euery rift and bore.” 

Douglas : Virgil, 16, 54. 

2. To make a noise with the throat when it 
is being gargled with a liquid, or when one is 
in the agonies of death. 

quhaxe the kyiig was iyand bullcrand in his 
blude ." — Cron B. vi. c. 14. 

B. Trans. : To impart the impetus which 
is attended by or produces such a. sound. 

“ Thame seemyt fhe erde opynnyt am yd the flude : 
The storm up AuHeril aaml as it wax wod." 

Doug. : Virgil, 16, 29 

* bnl -ler, *bul-loure, s. [From buller, v. 
(q.v.) ] (Scotch.) A loud gurgling noise. 

M Bot qtiliare the flude went styl, and calmyt &1 is. 
But stuure or bulloure, murmoure, or niouing " 
Doug. : Virgil, 325. 53. 

% Near Bnchan-ness, on the coast of Aber- 
deenshire, lie the Bnllers of Buchan or Buehan- 
bullers. They form a vast hollow or cauldron 
in a rock open at the top, and affording in- 
gress to the sea on one side through a natural 
archway. Carlyle uses the term Buchan- 
bullers figuratively. 

*' Thus daily Is the intermediate land crumbling- in. 
daily the empire of the two Biichwbullcrt extending.*' 
Carlyle: Sartor Re tar tut, bk. lit., ch. X. 

bul -lct, s. a. [Fr. boulet, dimin. of boule = 
a ball ; from Lat. bulla (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 


1. Ordinary Language : - 

* I. A small ball. 

2. Of firearms : 

* (1) A cannon ball. 

(2) A ball, generally of lead, made to fit the 
bore of a rifle or musket, and designed to be 
propelled thence with great force as an offen- 
sive instrument or weapon. Bullets are now 
usually cylindrical, with conical or conoidal 
points. 

II. Technically: 

1. Military ; [I. 2.) 

2. Her. : A name some- 
times given to the ogress 
or pellet. (Gloss, of Her.) 

B. As adjective : (See the 
compounds.) 

bullet compasses, 

s. pi. A pair of scribing gullet. 
compasses with a bullet 
on the end of one leg to set in a hole. Tha 
same as Cone-compasses aod Club-com- 
passes. 

bullet extractor, s. A pair of pincers 
with projeetiug clawa, adapted to imbed 
themselves in a bullet so as to draw it from 
its bed and extract it. When closed, these 
form a smooth, blunt surface, like a probe, 
and are opened against the bullet so as to 
spread apart the vessels which might opposa 
the retraction. (Knight.) 

bullet hook, s. A hook-ended tool for 
extracting bullets. A pair of iron forceps re- 
sembling a lmllet-hook was disinterred at Pom- 
peii in 1819 by Dr. Savenko, of St. Petersburg. 

bullet ladle, $. A ladle for melting lead 
to ruu bullets. 

bullet -making, a. Making, or designed 
to be used in making bullets, as bullet-making 
machine. 

bullet-mould, s . A mould for making 
bullets. It is an implement opening like a 
pair of pincers, having jaws which shut closely 
together, and a spherical or other shaped 
cavity made by a cherry-reamer, with an in- 
gate hy which the melted lead is poured in. 
(Knight.) 

bullet-probe, s. A sound for exploring 
tissue to find the situs of a bullet. It is 
usually a soft steel wire with a bulbous ex- 
tremity. 

bullet-proof, a. Strong enough to pre- 
vent its being penetrated by a bullet. 

bullet-screw, s. A screw at the end of 
a ramrod to penetrate a bullet and enable the 
latter to be withdrawn from the piece. [Ball- 
screw.] 

bullet shell, s. An explosive bullet for 
small-arms. In experiments made with them 
at Enfield in 1857, caissons were blown up at 
distances of 2,000 and 2,400 yards ; and brick 
walls much damaged at those distances by 
their explosion. [Bullet.] (Knight.) 

bullet-tree, s. [Bully-tree.] 

bullet-wood, s. The wood of the Bully, 
or Bullet-tree, No. 1 (q.v.). 

bul'-le-tin, $. [In Ger. htWiefin ; Dut. k, Fr. 
bulletin ; ltal. bullettino — a bill, a schedule ; 
from buUctta = a ticket, a warrant ; dimin. of 
bulla, bolla = an edict of the pope.] 

1. A brief narrative of facts issued for the 
information of the public after a battle, during 
the sickness of a distinguished personage, or 
in any similar circumstances. 

“Lord Beacons Acid's condition had not improved 
since the issue of the last bulletin.''— Daily Setct, 
March 31. 1661. 

2. A public announcement of news recently 
arrived, or anything similar. 

3. A periodical publication reporting tha 
proceedings of a society. 

% The name ia sometimes used in the title 
of a newspaper. 

bul'-lct-stane,s. [Eng. bullet ; Scotch stone.] 
A round stone. (Scotch.) 

bull-finch (1), bul -finch* [Eng. bull ; 
finch.] A well-known bird, the Pyrrhnla vul- 
garis [Pyrrhula], locally known as the 
Norskpipe, the Coalhnod, the Hoop, or the 
Tony Hoop, the Alp, and the Hope. In the 
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male the head, the parts surrounding the bill, 
the throat, and the tail are lustrous blRck ; 
the nape, the back, and the shoulders bluish- 
grey ; the cheeks, neck, breast, the fore part 
of the belly, and the flanks red ; the rump 
and the vent white. A pinkish- white bar runs 
transversely across the wing. Its length is 
about 6} inches. The female is less brightly 
coloured. It feeds on pine, fir, and other 
aeeds, on grain, on berries, on buds, Ac. It 
is permanently resident io Europe. Its 
nest Is usually of moss, the eggs, generally 
four, bluish-white speckled ami streaked with 
purplish or pale-orange browo at the thicker 
end. Its aong is much prized. It is often 
domesticated. It occurs in many lands. 

bull'-fingh (2), s. [Said to be a corruption 
of bull-fence — a fence for confining bulls.) A 
hedge, usually of quick-set, with a ditch on 
one side, and so high as to offer great difficulty 
to hunters and steeple-chasers. 

bul'-li-dte, t bul la dee, s. pi. [Lat. bulla 
(q. v.), and fem. pi. suit, -id's, -ad&.) 

Zool. : A family of molluscs, the second of 
the section Tcctibranchiata, of the family 
Opisthobrauchiatfi. They have thio, globular, 
convoluted shells without an operculum 
The animal more or less invests the shell. 
The head is in the form of a single or lobed 
disk, frequently with its lateral lobes much 
developed. It contains the genera Bulla, 
Akera, Aplustrum, Ac. It has existed since 
the deposition of the Lower Oolites. 

bull -fed, pa. par . A a. [Bully, r.t.] 

• bul -li mong, * bul II mon-y, s. [Etyin. 
doubtful.) 

1. A mixture of oats, peas, and vetches. 

2, Buck- wheat (q.v.), 

• bull-Ing (1), s. [From bull, a. (q.v.).] 

On the Stock Exchange : The system of con- 
tracting to bike stock at a specified future 
time, making it one’a interest during the in- 
terval to raise its value. 

bull -Ing (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Masting: Parting a piece of loosened rock 
from its bed by means of exploding gunpowder 
poured into the fissures. 

b&Il i on (1), # bull yon, s. A a. [From 

Low I .at. bullio, genit. bnllionis = (1) the 
ebullition of boiling water, (2) a mass of gold 
and silver ; from bnllare = to stamp, to mark 
with a seal.] [Bulla.] 

A. Js substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. (Of the farms bullyon and bullion) : A 
atud, a boss, a globular hollow button ; a 
aeries of copper plates put on the breast- 
leathers or bridles of horses for ornament. 

“The claspee Mid AuNIoni were worthe a M. pouude.** 
Skelton : The Crown of LaureL 

*2. A kind of dress. 

"The other U hi* dresslni; block, upon whom my 
lord lay* all hi* clothes and fashions, ere he vouchsafes 
tliriu hi* own perwon : you shall see him hi the luom- 
InK hi tha galley-folat, at uoou In the bullion, in the 
evening In quirpo."— Matting : Fatal Dowry, ii. 2. 
(JVare’*.) 

‘ 3. Coin not allowed to pass, or not cur- 
rent at ttio place where it is tendered. 

", . . Mill our coin is bullion in foreign dominion a" 
— Locke : Further Consideration*. 

A. Uncoined gold and allver in bars or in 
the maaa. 

(1) Gen . ; In the foregoing sense. 

**. . . the profit of conveying bullion and other 
valuable ooin modi tic* from port to port "— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. ill 

* (2) Spec. : Pure gold. 

" The roiall riches and exceeding cost 
Of every nillour and of every post 
Which all of purest bullion framed were." 

S^rucr: F. Q., Ill, 1. 32. 

5, Metallic, as contradistinguished from 
paper money. 

II. Technically : 

1. Coinage. [I. 3 A 4.) 

2. f/oJtfmifft-worfc : 

(1) A showy metallic ornament or mctal- 
covcml fringe ; if genuine, of gold or silver, 
but sometimes a mere colourable imitation in 
baser metal. 

(2) A form of heavy-twisted fringe, the cords 
of which are prominent, ns the strands of a 
cable. Bullion-fringe for epaulets is made of 
silk covered with flue gold or silver wire. 

3. Glass-making : The extreme end of the 


glass bulb Ht the end of the blowing- tube. 
The bulb having assumed a conical form la 
rested on a horizontal bar called the bullion- 
bar, to assist in bringing it to the spherical 
form. (Knight.) 

B. As adjective: 

Of coin: ' 

1. (Lit. or fig.): Not now current. 

•• Words whilom flourishing 
Pass now no more, but banished from the court. 
Dwell with disgnvce among the vulgar sort : 

And those which eld's strict doom did disallow. 

And damn for bullion, go for current now " 

Sylvester : Divine Works of Du Bart at; Babylon. 

2. Pertaining to uncoined gold a ad silver, 
or to metallic money. 

^ Obvious compounds; Bullion-bar, bul- 
lion-fringe. 

bull’-I-on (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A wild 
limn, a large sloe ( JUri^/it), Prunusinsititia (?). 
Britten £ Holland.) 

bull -I-on-Ist, s. [From Eng. bullion, and 
sutf. -is*.] An advocate for a metallic cur- 
rency, or for the limitation of a paper one to 
an amount which renders it always converti- 
ble into gold. 

bul -li rag, "bul -iy-rag, bal'-li-r&g, 

v.t. [Etym. unknown.] To rally in a con- 
temptuous way ; to abuse one in a hectoring 
manner. (Scotch.) 

“The vudciiiAD bulhtragged him sa* »air, that h« 
begude to tell his mind."— Campbell, i. 331. 

t bull -isb, o. [Eng. bull (3) ; auflf. -ish.) 

Of a statement or argument ; Containing a 
bull ; having in it a blunder. 

"A toothless satire Is as improper as a toothed sleek- 
stone, And as bullish.”— .Villon: Animadv Bern. De- 
fence. 

* bull - 1 st, s. [From Eng. Ac., bull (2), and sufT. 
-fsf ; Gcr. bnllist ; O. Fr . bulliste.] A writer 
of papal bulls. 

". . . penitentiaries, proctors in the court eccle- 
siasticAl, divUries, bullitts, copy hits .'—Burma r : Tr. of 
Bern'* Sermons, p. 134. 

* bull-I'-tion, s, [From Lat. bullitum, sup. 
of bullio, or hullo — to bubble, to be in a state 
of ebullition.] The same as Ebullition. 

“ There is to be observed, in these dissolutions, which 
will not easily incorporate, what tbe effects are, as 
the bullition, . . Bacon. 

bul'-lock, ‘bul lok, * bul-loke, s. A a, 

[A.S. bulluca = a bullock. Bullock is a dimia. 
of bull (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive : A young bull. 

**. . . one young bullock, one ram, and seven lambs 
of the first year ; . . A'umfc. xxlx. 8. 

B. As o djective: Drawn by bullocks ; as, 
bullock-carriage , bullock-cart, bullock-woggon . 

**. . . It was in so bad a state that no wheel vehicle, 
excepting the clumsy bullock-vniggon, could pass 
along*' — Darurin: Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), 
ch. ii., p. 26. 

bullock’s eye, s. 

1. Lit. : The eye of a bullock. 

2. Bot. : A plant, ScmiKrvivum tcctorum. 

bullock’s heart, 5. 

1. Lit. : The heart of a bullock. 

2. Bot. ; The fruit of a tree, A nona ref undata. 

buT-iy (1), 5 . A a. [Of uncertain etym. Dr. 
Murray suggests connection with Dut. boll = 
a lover of either sex. In folk etym. there ia 
some association with bull (1).] 

A, A a substantive : 

* 1. A brisk, dashing fellow. 

" I lova the lovely bully." 

Shakesp.: Ben. V., Iv. L 

2. A noisy, insolent man, who habitually 
aeeks to overbear by clamour or by threats. 

'•.... he became the most consummate bully ever 
known in his profession.'*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. iv. 

3. A hired bravo, a ruffian. 

4. The protector of a prostitute. 

B. As adjective : Brisk, dashing. (Vulgar.) 
** Bless tbca, bally doctor I”— Shaketp . : Berry JVire*. 

ii. s. 

% Among the most usual compounds arc : 
Bully-boy, bully-monster , bully-rook (Shakes]). : 
Merry HTm, i. 3 ; ii. 1.) 

bul-l$r(2), s. A a. I Probably a corruption of 
bullet.) 

bully tree, s. [Probably a corruption of 
ftid/ef-fm.] 

Botany : 

1. According to Sir R. Sehomburgk the 


name given in Guiana to a species of Mirnu- 
sops, one of the Sapotacese (Sapotads). The 
fruit is about the size of a cottee-berry, and 
tastes delicious. The wood is solid, heavy, 
cross-grained, and durable. 

2. A name given iu the West Indies to the 
species Bnmelia, a genus of plants belonging 
to tbe order Sapotacete (Sapotads). [Bu- 
melia.] They have fine leaves, but their 
flowers possess little attraction. Bumelia in- 
gens is the Bastard, and B. nigra the Black 
Bully-tree, [Bumelia.] 

3. The Jamaica Bully-tree. Lucnma mam- 
mosa, is also a Sapotad. Its fruit is egg- 
shaped, from three to five inches long, and 
has been called Marmalade or Natural Mar- 
malade. 

bul -ly» v.t. A i. [From bully, s. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. • To attempt to overbear by 
clamour, insult, or threats. 

** The Jacobites, who h»tcd 8mith and had reason to 
hate him, alllrnied that he bad obtained bin place by 
bullying tbe Lord* of the Treasury, and particularly 
by threatening thAt, if his Juat claims were disre- 
garded. he would be the death of Hampden." — Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

B. Intrans. : To act as a bully, to behave 
with noise, insolence, and menace. 

’* He fawned, bullied, and bribed indefatigably.'’— 
Macaulay : Uist Eng., ch. vx, 

bul -ly-mg, pr- par., a., A s. [Bully, v.t.] 

A. A B. -4s present participle £ participial 
adjective: la senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. yls substantive : The act of attempting to 
overbear by means of aoise, insult, or menace. 

‘ bul -lyn, v.t. A t. IBoil, v.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

bul -rush, bull -rush, s. A a. [From Eng. 
bull, a. = large ; and ru-sti.) 

A. vis substantive: 

1, Ord. Lang, and Botany : 

L In the singular : 

(1) A name sometimes given to the botanical 
genus Typhn, called also Cat’s-tail or Reed- 
mace (q.v.). [Sec also Typha.] 

(2) The name ol the genus Scirpus, called 
also Club-rush. Specially used of the species 
Scirpus lacustris, Lake Club-rush. [Ctua- 
rush, Scirpus.] 

2. In the plural. (Bulrushes or Typhads): 
The name given by Dr. Liudlcy to the order of 
plants called Typha ceae. 

II. Scripture and Botany: The bulrush of 
Scripture is the translation of tw T o disitnet 
Hebrew words, (agmon), possibly an 

Arundo or some similar genus, in Isaiah Iviii. 5, 
and (pome), evidently the Papyrus oilo- 
tica (Ex. ii. 3, IsaiRh xviii. 2). 

B. adjective : Resembling any of tba 
plants described under A. 

•j Bullrush pcncillarxa: The English nama 
of a grass, P. spicata, from India. 

bul -rush- worts, s. pi. [From Eng. bulrush, 
and worts.] 

Bot. : Lindley'a name for tha Typhacere 
(q.v.). 

f bulse, s. [From Port, bolsa = a purse, a bag ] 
A purse, a bag. (Uaed only of a receptacle 
for diamonds.) 

**.... buhes of diamonds nud bags of guineas 
Macaulay : Jlut. Eng., ch. xviii. 

* bul stare, v.t. The same as Bolt (2), v., 
* Bulte, r. (q.v.). (/’rompf. Parv.) 

* bult, * bulte, jmet. A pa. par. [Build, t\] 

* bulte, * bult -cn, v.t. [From Sw. bultu 
— to bent.] [Bolt (2).] (Chaucer : C. T.) 

* bult-ed, pa. par. A a. [Bulte, t\] 

* bultcd bread, s. The coarsest bread. 
(Wharton.) 

* bul'-tol, s. [Low Lat. bultdlus.] IBolt, v.] 

1. A bolter or bolting-cloth. 

2. The bran after sifting. 

bult - 6 r, 9 boult cr, * bolt -cr, * bult'- 
urc, * bult ar, s. [From O. Fr. bulter — 
n boulter or sieve.] [Bolter.] 

1. The bran or refuse of meal after it is 
dressed. 

2. The bag In which it is dressed. 

3. (Of the form bulter) : A decp-scn line. 


boil, hoj^ ; poiit, J01VI ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; tbln, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pli — f. 
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* bult'-ure, 41 bult-ar, $. [From O. Eng. 
bulte, and suff. -ure, -ar = modern Eng. -er.) 
One who or that which boults. [Bolter (*2).j 

* bult'-yd, pa. par. (Bulte.] (Prompt. Parr.) 

* bult'-yngc, pr. par., o,, A s. [Bulte, t\] 

( Prompt . Parv.) 

bul wark, s. (Dan. bulva'rk ; Sw. bolverk ; 
Dut. A Ger. boUtvtrk ; from Dan. bul= a 
stump, log, and vcsrk = work.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A rampart or fortification, pro- 
perly one made of stumps of trees, Ac. ; a 
bastion. 

" They oft repair 

Their earthen bulwarks 'gaiust the ocean flood." 

Fairfax. 

2, Fig. : Any shelter or screea against aa 
enemy. 

“Our naval strength is a.6«/«vir* to the nation. 
Addison. 

II. Naut. : That part of the sides of a ship 
which rises above the level of the upper deck. 
Like leviathans afloat. 

Lay their bulwark* on the 'brine* 

Campbell : Battle of the Baltic, 2. 

* bul work, v.t. (Bulwark, s.) To fortify ; 
to secure with bulwarks. 

*■ Aud yet no ftuficarfc’ci town, or distant coast. 
Preserves the beauteous youth from being seen." 

Addison. 

* bul-yette, s. [Bulget.] 

* bul' yie-ment, s. [Habiliment.] (Scotch.) 
Habiliments ; specially sucb as constitute 
part of a military equipment. 

" Oird on their bulyiement and come alang." 

Boss : Uelonore. p. 12L 

bum, v.i. (In Dut. bommen = to sound like an 
empty barrel ; O. Dut 6o»i = a drum. Imitated 
from the sound.] To make a humming noise. 

(Chiefly Scotch.) Used — 

1. Of bees. 

" Shall let the husy, grumbling hive, 

Bum o'er their treasure.* 

Burns ; To William Simpson. 

2. Of the confused hum of a multitude. 

“ For English men 6um there as thick as bees." 
Hamilton: H'attoce, hk. x., p. 253. (Jamieson.) 

3. Of the drone of a bagpipe. 

" At gluroin now the bagpipe's dumb. 

Whan weary owsen ha me ward come ; 

Sae sweetly as it wout to Aim, 

Aud Pibroch* skreed." 

Fergttsson : Poem, 1L 24. 

bum (1), s. (Of uncertain origin.] 

1. The buttocks. 

S. A bumbailiff (q.v.). 
bum (2), $. A a. [From bum, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Aa substantive : A humming noise, the 
sound emitted by a bee. 

■*. . . I ha' koowne 

Twenty such breaches piec'd up, aud made whole. 
Without a bum of noises.” 

B. Jonson : Magnetlck Lady, I forks, iL 49. 

B. As adjective : Emitting a bumming sound. 

bum-clock, s. A humming beetle which 
flies in the summer evenings. Probably it is 
what entomologists call Geotrupes stercorarius. 

“ The bum-clock hn min'd wi‘ lazy drone * 

Bum*: The Twa Dogs. 

* bum, prep, with pro. (Contracted from Eng. 
by my.] 

* bum troth. By my troth. 

“No, bum froth, good man Grumbe. hie name is 
Stephano. " — Damon and Pit h., O. TL, i. 21 L 

*bum-ladie. By my lady, i.e., by the 
Yirgiu Mary. 

“Nay, bum-ladie, I will not. by St Anne." 

Promos and Cassandra, iv. 7. j.Vare*.) 

bn mas'-tu^, s. [From Gr. 0ov>ao-0o* (6ou- 
vuisthos), /3oi»ju.aoTos (feouTTUtsfas) = a kind of 
vine bearing large grapes ; 0ov? (bous) = a 
bullock or ox, a cow, and /uatrros ( mastos ) = a 
breast, spec, the swelling breast of a womao. 
Named from being large like a cow’s nipple.] 
Paheont. : A sub-genus of Silurian Trilobites 
ranked under the genus liken us. The Ilkcnus 
(Bumastus) barriensis is from Barr, in Stafford- 
shire. It is called the Barr Trilobite. 

bum bai-Ufi; s. [Dr. Murray says : cf. the Fr. ‘ 
equivalent pousse-cul, colloquially shortened 
to cut, precisely like the Eng. &u?n.] Skeat 
thiuks bum is = bum (1) (q.v.), and that it 
was applied by the common people contemp- 
tuously to the functionary, as implying that 
be caught those of whom he was iu pursuit 
by the hinder part of their gariueuts. An 
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under bailiff, employed to duu and arrest one 
for debt. 

“Go, Sir Andrew, scout me for him at the corner of 
the orchard, like a 6 u mbailiff. "Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Sight, lli. 4. 

bum-baized, bum'-bazed, bom -bazed. 

a. [From Scotch bum , v., and bazed (q.v.).J 
Amazed, confused, stupified. (Scotch.) 

“Conscience! if I am ua clean bumbaized — you. yo 
cheat, the wuddy rogue . . ." — Scott : Bob Boy, ch. 
xi uL 

bum -bard (1), s. A a. [Bombard, 8. A a.] 

bum'-bard (2), bum'-baxt, s. & a. [From 
ltal. bombare =. a humble-bee (Jamicso/i).] 
[Bombus, Bumbee.] 

A. As substantive (of the form, bumbart) : A 
drone, a driveller. 

•’ An bumbart, ane dron bee, ane bag full of fleuroe.” 
Dunbar : Maitland Poems, p. 48. 

B. As adjective (of the form bumbard) : In- 
dolent, lazy. 

•* Jlony aweir bumbard belly-hnddroun." 

Dunbar ; Bannatyne Poems, pi 29, sL 7. 

* bum -bast, s. [Bombast.] 

* bum'-bast, v.t. (Bombast, it] To stuff 
oat, to pad out. (Gascoigne : The Steele Glas, 
1,145.) 

bum'-baze, v.t . (From Dut. bommen — to 

resound as a barrel, aod verbazen =to astonish, 
to amaze, & Scotch based (q.v.).] To stupify ; 
to confuse. 

“ By now all een upon them sadly gaz'd, 

And Lindy looked hlate and snir bnmbaz'df 
Host; Belenore, p. 85. 

bum'-bazed, pa. par. [Bumbaze.] (Scotch.) 

bum'-bee, s. [From bum, v. or s., and bee.] 
A humble-bee. (Lit. £ fig.) (Scotch.) 

bumbee-byke, s. A nest of humble- 
bees. (Scotch.) 

“ Auld f am year stories com© ©thwart their minds. 
Of bum-bee bykesf Davidson : Seasons, p. 5. 

bum -be-lo, bum-bo-lo, $. (Cf. Ital, bom- 
bola — a pitcher.] A thin, spheroidal glass 
vessel or flask with a short neck, used in the 
sublimatioo of camphor. 

“ In a largo chemical factory near Birmingham the 
camphor- refining room contained about a dozen sand 
haths . . . each containing about teu bumboloe*."— 
Tomlinson, in Goodrich Porter. 

* bum'-ble, v.t. A i. [From Lat. bombito ; 0. 
Dut. bommclen = to buzz or bum.] To make 
a bumming noise like the humble-bee or the 
bittern. (Chaucer.) (Bum, r.] 

“ Aa a hltour bumbleth in the mire." 

Chaucer: C. T., 6,554. 

bumble, * bom'-bell, * bum'- mil, 
* bum'-mie, s. [From bumble , v, (q.v.).] 

1. A wild bee. (In Galloway.) 

2. [Bummle.] 

bumble-bee, s. A huoible-bee, Bombus 
terrestri*, or any of its congeners. Sometimes 
the Bumble or Humble-bees are elevated ioto 
a family, Bombidje. 

bum -ble-ber-ry, s. [A corruption of Eng. 
bramble, with berry.] The fruit of the bramble, 
Bubus frvticosus. (Britten £ Holland.) 

bum -ble-kite, s. [A corruption of bramble, 
and Scotch kyte = belly.] The fruit of the 
bramble, Rubus frutiebsus , (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

bum -boat, $. [From Eng. bum (1), and boat. 
So called from its clumsy form.) 

Naut. : A boat used to carry provisions to 
vessels. 

bu-mel'-i-a, s. [Lat. bumelia; Gr. povpekla 
( boumelia ) = a large kind of ash.] 

I>of. : A genus of trees belonging to the 
order Sapotacese (Sapotads). Bumelia nigra 
haa a hitter aod astringent bark, which is 
used in fevers. B. retusa has a milky fruit. 
The fruit of B. lyciodes, partly sour, partly 
sweet, is useful in diarrhoea. (Lindley.) 
[Bully-tree.] 

bum -kin, boom'-kin, s. [From Eng. booth, 
aod dimin. sulf. -Aria.] 

.YauficaJ : 

1. A boom on each side of the bow, to haul 
the fore-tack to. 

2. A boom on the quarter for the standing 
part of the main -brace. 


3. A boom over the atero to extend the 
mizzeu. 
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bum'-ler, bum'-mel-er, s. [Sc. bimmiZ, v.; 
-er.] A blundering fellow. (Jamieson.) 

bum-ling, s. [Bumble, r.] The bumming 
ooise made by a bee. (Scotch.) 

bnm'-ma-lo, bum'-ma-ld-ti, s, [Hind.] 

Ivhthy. : IIarpo<lon neherius, a smelfc-lika 
Asiatic co^t flsb, called by Anglo-Indians 
Bombay Duck. 

* bumme, V.t. [Dut. bom = a drum (Skeat), 
referring to the sound made with the lips.] 
To taste. 

*• The best ale lay in my bonre or In my bedchamhrs. 

And who-ao bummed tber-of bouubte it tber-after.' 

Piers Plowman, v. 222-3. 

biim'-mer, s. [Prob. from Ger. bummler.] 

1. An idler, a loafer, a low politician. (Am^r.) 

2. A camp-follower in the Civil War. (Amer.) 

bum -mil, v.t. A i. [From bumble, v. (q.v.).]* 

A» Trans. : To bungle. 

“ Tis ne'er bo me 
Shall scandalize or say ye bummU 
Ye’r poetria." 

Bumtay: Poems, 11, 330. 

B, Intrans. : To blunder. 

bum-ming, bum- min’, pr. par. A a. 

[Bum, ».] 

bum'-mle, s. [From bummle, v. (q.v.).] A 
blimderer. (Scotch.) 

" O fortune, they ha'e room to grumble ! 

Had' at thou ta'en aff some drowsy bummle, 

Wha Mil do nought hut fyke au' fumble.'* 

Bums: On » Scotch Bard. 

* bum'-myXL, * bum -byn, • bom bon, v.t . 

[Imitated from the sound.] To hum as a bee. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

bump (1), s. [Bump (1), t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A thump, a blow. 

M Those thumps and tamw which flesh Lb heir to." 

J7». Book: Gilbert Gurney, i. 5. 

2, A swelling, a protuberance. 

" It had upon its brow 
A bump aa big aa a young cockerel's stone." 

Shakssp.: Borneo and Juliet , L 3. 

IL Technically : 

1, Phrenology : A protuberance on the cra- 
nium, believed by phrenologists to be asso- 
ciated with distinct faculties or affections uf 
the mind. 

2. Boating: In the college races at Oxford 
and Cambridge the noats are not started in 
line, but at certain intervals in succession, in 
tbe order of their ** place on the river. “ When 
any boat succeeds in overtaking tbe one im- 
mediately in front, and run9 into it with its 
bow, it is said to bump it, and the two boats 
change places in seniority. 

“St Cttthennc's, Christ's, and King's made a flue 
race, and Christa claim to have bumped St Cathe- 
rines. King's, in turn, ran into the former crew, and 
claimed a bump." — Standard, March 10, 188L 

bump-supper, s. A supper given in one 
of the colleges at Oxford or Cambridge to 
celebrate the boat of that particular college 
having bumped its predecessor in the races, 
and thus gamed a step towards “ tbe bead of 
the river.” 

* bump (2), s. [Boom (1), •.] The loud boom- 
ing noise of tbe bittern. 

" The bitter with his bump. 

The crane with his trump." 

Skelton : Poems , p. 227. 

bump (1), v.t. A i. [TVel. bump = a lump ; 
pu<mpio = to bump, bang ; Ir. A Gael btum = 
a blow.] 
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A. Transitive: 

1. Gen.: To strike forcibly against any- 
thing, to beat, tliuuip. 

M I bumped the ice into three several •Ur*." 

Tennyson : The Epic. 

2. Spec. {Boating): To effect a bump. 

3. Intransitive : To strike against anything, 
to bob up and down. 

"Add th inuring and pluinidug ami bumping and 
jumping." Southey : Cataract of Lodore, p. 77. 

1 bump (2). v.l. [Boom (1), s.] To make a 
loud booming noise, to bumble. (Said only of 
the bittern.) 

** And m a bittour bump* within a reed." 

Dry den : Wife 0 / Bath'* Tale. 194. 

hump'-er, 0)« $. [Perhaps a corruption of 
mi bon ptre (Fr.), from a custom observed by 
Frencli-Eugliah priests (after the conquest by 
William of Normandy) of toasting the Pontiff 
in the first deep draught from a new cask of 
wine.] A glass filled to over-flowing. 

hump'-er, (2), «. [Eng. lump ; *er.] 

1. A log of wood placed over a ahip’s aide to 
ward off ice or other obstacles. 

2. A projecting head at the end of a railway 
car to receive or deliver the force of collision 
ami moderate the same by transferring tha 
furcs to a spring or set of springs ; a bufler. 

bump '-mg, pr. par. & a. [Bump, v.l 

bumping -post, s. 

Raitu'ay Engineering : A timber or set of 
timbers at the termination of n railway track, 
to limit the motion of the train in that direc- 
tion. 

bump' kin, * bum'-kin, s. [A word of 
doubtful origin. Skeat and Mabn consider it 
the same as boomkin = a small boom or luff- 
block, and lienee, metaphorically, n woodcu- 
hcaded fellow, a blockhead.] [Boomkin.] A 
country lout ; an awkward, clumsy, thick- 
headed fellow. 

" ’Twiu April, as the bumpkins nay " 

Coieper : Raven. 

* bump'-ldn ly, n. [Eng. bumpkin ; - ly .] 
Like n bumpkin, having the mauners of a 
bumpkin, clownish. 

•* Who, aiming at description, and the rusllck 
wonderful, glvr* an air of fturnpfciniy romance to all 
he tell*."— Jtlchanlson : Clurissu. 

t bun (1), * bunne (1), s. [A.S. bune = a 
hollow pipe, a cup.] The inner part or core 
of the stalka of flax. (Still in use in the 
provinces.) 

" Uyse, or bunne, or drye weed. Calamus. 0 — From} A. 
Fare. 

bun 12). 3 bonne, * bunn, * bunne (2), s. 
[O. Prov. Fr. bugne — a kind of fritters; Fr. 
bigne = a awelling; Sp. buhuelo = a sort of 
sweet bread. Compare O. II. Ger. bungo - a 
bulb; Ping. 6u?ic7i.] A sort of small cake or 
sweet bread. 

•• Hit fine, brede. Placenta 0 — Prompt. Pare. 

t bun (3), * bwn, s. [GaeL ban = bottom, 
iouudution ; Ir. boyi, lun = the bottom of any- 
thing. ] [Bum.] (Scotch.) ( Lyndsay : irorhij, 
p. 208. A. Scott: Poems, p. 50.) (Jamieson.) 

* bun, a. [Boon, n.] Ready, prepared. 

*■ Fodder aud hnl thou nal find bun." 

Cursor Mundi, 3.S17. 

bixn(?b, * bonphe, * bunpho, s. [led. buriki 
= n heap, pile ; O. Sw. bunke; Dan. bunke; 
Dut. bonken = to beat.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 1, A lump, a knob, a prominence. 

M Mid l*n>do fcunrftc* on heore hale."— Mapes, p. 844. 

••They will carry their trcajurea upon the 6imcV« 

of canids Isa. xxx 0. 

2. A cluster of several things of the same 
kind growing naturally together. 

** For the*, large bunches load the Lending vine." 

Dry den. 

3. A number of things tied together. 

•*lf 1 fought not with fifty *f them. I am a AuncA 

of rudlih.'— Shakesp. : i lien. JV„ ii. 4. 

” A bunch of ponderous key* ho took." 

Scott : Lady of Lake. vl. 11 

4. A tuft or little bundle of things fastened 
in a knot or flow. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mining; A miner's term for an irregular 
lunin of ore— more than a atone, and not so 
much ns a continuous veiu. A mine is said 


to be buuchy, when the yield is irregular— 
sometimes rich, sometimes poor. 

2. Flax manufacture : Three bundles, or 
180,000 yards, of linen yam. [Bundle.] 

* buueh-baeked, * hunchbacked, a. 

Having a prominence on the back ; bump- 
backed. 

•* To help thee curse that poisonous 6 uncA-fcaeFrf toad." 

Shaken p. : Bichard ///., L a 

t bun$h, * bun^h -on, bun-sen, v,t. & i. 

[Bunch, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To beat, bump. 

" BunchotL Tundo, trudo. 0 — Prompt. Parr. 

** Ho buncheth mo and beateth me ” 

Palsgrave. 

2. To tie np or form into a bunch or cluster. 

B. Intransitive: To grow or form into a 
cluster or bunch ; to swell out, or grow into 
a protuberance or bulb. 

**Ithn« th*‘ re»ooihlauce of achainpiguou before It la 
opened, bunching out into & large round knob at oue 
end."— Woodwa rd. 

* bun<?h'-l-ncss, s . [Eng. bunchy; -ness . ] 

The quality uf being bunchy. 

t bun^h '-IAg, * bunph'-inge, * bunch'- 
ynge, pr. par. , a s. [Bunch, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. tt parfteip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : 

0 1 . The act of beating. 

•• Bunching*-. Tuncin."— Prompt. Pare. 

2. The act of forming into a bunch. 

t bnneh-y, a. [Eng. bunch; - y .) 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Forming a cluster or bunch ; 
hmnpy, awelling. 

"Hu 1 b more especially distinguished from other 
birds, by his bunchy taiL’ — Grete. 

2. Mining : [See Bunch, B.] 

* bun -combe, a . &s. [Bunkum.] 

bund, * bun’-din, * bun'-dyn (Scotch), 
* bun’-dyn (0. Eng.), pa. par. & a. [Bind, v.} 

bund-sack, s. A person of either sex 
engaged to be married. (Scotch.) (Vulgar.) 
(Jamieson.) 

bund, a. [Bound, a.] Ready, prepared ; 
bound for. (Scotch,) 

** But hide ye— ye shall hear what cam o‘t, and how 
fur 1 am ftwrid to he bedestnau to the liavenswooda ” 
Scott: Bruie of Lammermoar, ch. xxiv. 

bund, s. [A native word.] 

In India: An embankment. 

“. . . tbo broad brown plains where bund* ana 
water-dykes and machinery lor regulating the flood- 
ing of the land indicated the scenes of labour." — Times, 
June 6, 18CL 

* bund -cl-et, s . [O. Eng. bundd — bundle, 

and diinin. suif. -e<.] A little bundle. 

** A buyidelct of myrre my 1 era man Is to me." — 
Wyclijfr : Song of Solomon, l. 12. 

bun dcr, s. & a. [Hind, bundar, from Arab. 
bandar = a city, an emporium, a port, a 
harbour, a trading town ( Cutafago ).] 

bunder-boat, s. The surf-boat of the 
Malabar coast of India. 

bun'-dle, * bun-del, * bun-delle, s. [A.S. 
byndcl, dimin. of bund = a bundle, things 
bound together; bindan = to bind up; Dut. 
bondcl ; Ocr. bundcl.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

(1) A number of things bound together. 

•• Observe the dying father sj>eak. 

Try, lads, con you this frumife break?" 

Suift : The Fagot. 

•• With ba*o and with cnjdtftl flourishctl aromul. 
Seemed bundle* of lances wiiich givrloiid* I tail lound." 
Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 11. 9 

(2) A roll, a package, a parcel 
*2. Fig. : A collection, a number. 

••So that thi* Olid tho wboto bundle of tiioso follow, 
tug sentences may bo applied "—Milton: EikonokJ.n’et. 

II. Flax man a f. : Twenty hunks, or C0,ouu 
yards, of linen yam. 

bundle-pillar, s. 

Arch. : A colwnin or pier with others of 
smaller dimensions attached to it. 

bun’-dle, v.f. & i. [Bundle, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To tic up In a bundle or parcel. 


•* A* if a mau, in making posies, 

Should bundle thistles up with roeea." 

Stoifi. 

2. Fig. : To beap together roughly. 

•• We ought to put thiogs together an well as we can. 
doctrines causa ; but, after all, several things will not 
be b I nulled up together, under our terms and ways of 
apeaklug.'*— Locke. 

■I To bundle off: To atari, anyone off hur- 
riedly. 

To bundle vp : To pack np hurriedly. 

IB. Intransitive: 

1. To prepare for departure ; to pack up. 

2. To sleep together without undressing. 
(Applied to the custom of a man and woman 
so doing.) G4m«rican.) 

bun -died, pa. par . & a. [Bundle, ©.] 

*' By tricks and lies as numerous and os keen 
As the necessities their authors feel ; 

Theu cast them, closely bundled, every brat" 
Cour/ter: The Task, bk. iL 

bund -ling, pr. par. & a. [Bundle, r.] 

bundling-machine, 5 . A machine for 
grasping a number of articles into a bundle 
ready for tying. Machines of tliia character 
are used for fire-wood, aapamgus, and many 
other tilings sold in tied bundles. 

bundling-press, s. A press in whieh 
hanks of yarn are pressed into cubical pack- 
ages for transportation, storage, or sale. 

4 bune, s. [A.S. bune (Somner).] [Bun (1).] 
A reed, a pipe, a flute. (Prompt. Parv.) 

bung (1), 4 buhge, s. k a. [Wei bwng — (l)a 
bole, (2) a bung; O. Gael buinc = a tap, a 
spigot ; Ir. buinne — a tap. Cf. O. Dut. b<ynne 
= a bung, stopple ; O. Fr. bonds = a bung.] 

A, vis substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : [II. 1.] 

** Bunge of a wessclle, as a tonne, barelle, botelle. or 
othere lyke. Lur a,"— Prompt. Parv. 

" After three sights are expired, the next morning 
pull out the bung, stick, or plug.’’— Mortimer. 

2. Fig. : Applied- - 

(1) To the landlord of a public -house. 
(Slang.) 

(2) To a sharper or pickpocket. (Slang.) 

" Away, you ent-purse rascal ! you filthy bung, away I* 
Shakes p. : 2 Hen. iL 4. 

(3) To a pocket or a purse, (Slang.) ( Nares .) 
IL Technically : 

1. Coopering : A stopper for the large open- 
ing in the bulge of a cask called the bung-hole. 

2. Pottery: A pile of aeggars forming a 
cylindrical column in a kiln. 

3. Shoemaking : The instep of a shoe. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

B. As ndj. : Tipsy, intoxicated. (Scotch.) 

" But changed her maid when bung." 

Ha msay • Poems, 1. 268. {Ja mieson . ) 

bung-borer, s. 

Coopering; A couica! auger for reaming out 
a bung-hole. 

bung-cutter, s. A machine for cutting 
bungs. There are four forma The annular 
borer, a lathe which turns the circular bung, 
a cylindrical saw, aud a descending tubulai 
knife. 

bung-fu’, n. Quite intoxicated. (Scotch.) 
(Vulgar.) ( Pickcn : Poems, 1785, p. 52.) 

bung- hole, s. The hole in a cask through 
which it is filled, and which is then stopped 
with n bung. 

•’To w-hiit base uses wo may rcturu, Horatio ! Why 
may not imagination trace tho uoblcdu*t of Alexander, 
till h* find it stopping a bung-hole l"— Sbaketp. . 
Hamlet, V. L 

bung-starter, s. 

Coopering : A stave aliaped like a bat, 
which, applied to either side of the bung, 
causes it to start out 

bung vent, a. A passage for admitting 
air through the bung of a cask, to allow a five 
flow of liquid from the tap. 

4 bung (2), s. k a, [Imitated from the aoumt 
In iicr. bungc = a drum.] 

A. aubofciNfiiie : 

1. The sound emitted wlicu a atone la forcibly 
thrown from n sling. 

2. The act of throwing a stone from a sling. 

B. As adjective : Humming. (Seethe com. 
pound.) 

bung top, s. A hummiug-top. 


boll, bojh J<Svtrl; eat, 9eU, chorus, 9hin, ben$li; go, £om; thin, this; sin, as ; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 

-elan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -^lon, -§lon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -die, i.c. = b9l, d^L 
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bung, v.t. (Bong, s.] 

1, Lit.: To close, stop with a bung. 

“Tbey bung uptbe said vessels, and Rive them vent 
sometimes ." — Markham -. Country Farm, 

2. Fig. : To close up, stop, in any way. 

'* If Ronaldos bad heard these speeches from the poor 
knave, he had bunged up his mouth, that he should 
not have spoken these three years .”' — Shelton : Don 
Quixote. 

buhg-a-ldw, $. [From Bengali bangla; 
Mahraita ftanijaZd.) The name applied to the 
kind of houses erected by Europeans in India. 
They are generally of one story, and with the 
roof thatched, the ceiling being often of white- 
washed cloth. Any building, of one story, 
with a verandah. 

burig'-le, v.t. & i. [Etymology doubtful. 
Skcat suggests bcmgle, bangle, a formation from 
langand = to strike often or clumsily. Cf. Sw. 
ba ngla = to work ineffectually. Dr. Murray 
thinks that it is onomatopoeic.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit . ; To botch ; mend clumsily. 

"They make lame mischief, though they mean It well ; 
Their int'reat is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But seams are coarsely bungled up, and seen.” 

Dryden. 

2. Fig. : To manage clumsily or awkwardly, 
to spoil. 

"You have bungled this business." — Thackeray : 
Adv. of Philip, i. 240. 

B. Intransitive: To mismanage, botch, act 
clumsily or awkwardly. 

" 1 do not nse to bungle."— Beaum. A Flet. : MavVt 
Trag., ili. L 

bung'-le, $. [Bungle, r.) A botching, awk- 
ward mismanagement ; clumsiness. 

" Erroun and bungles are committed when the 
matter is inaptor contumacious ."— Ray on theCreation. 

bung’-ler, s, [Bunole, r.] One who bungles ; 
a botcher, a clumsy fellow. 

" Hard features every bungler can command ; 

To draw true beauty shows a master's hand." 

Dryden : Epittle to Mr. Lee, S3, 54. 

bung -ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Bunole, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

“ He must he a bungling gamester who cannot win.’* 
—Macaulay. 

"Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry.** 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, L 14L 

C. As substantive: A botching, clumsy or 
awkward performance. 

bung’-ling;-ly, adv. [Eng. bungling ; - ly . ] 
lu a bungling manner ; clumsily, awkwardly. 
**To denominate them monsters, they must have 
had some system of uarta, compounded of solids and 
fluids, that executed, though but bunglingly, their 
peculiar functions Bentley . 

bun' go, s. [An American-1 ndian word.] 

Boat. : A kind of canoe used in the Southern 
States and in South America. 

bun ion (ion as yun), t bun'-yon * bun - 
i-an, * bun-ne an (Eng.), biin'-yan 
(Scotch), s. [In ltal. bugnone , bugno = a round 
knob or bunch, a boil or blain ; O. Fr. bugne, 
bune, buigne = a swelling; Icel bunga — an 
elevation, a convexity. (Sfcmf.).] 

Med. : An enlargement and inflammation of 
the joint of the great toe. (Lit. Jig.) 

" He was not aware that Miss Mallyhad au orthodox 
corn or dunyart that could as little bear a touch from 
the royne slippers of philosophy . . ."—Ayrs. Legat., 
p. 198. (Jamieson.) 

bu‘-ni um, s. [Lat bunion. ; Gr. fiovvtov 
( bounion ) = probably the earth-nut ; from 
powos (hounos) = a hill, because the plant 
grows in hilly situations. ] 

Botany : A genus of umbelliferous plants. 
Bunivm Jlexuosum is the Common Earth-nut, 
and is British. What was formerly called B. 
bulbocastanum is now removed to the genus 
Carum (q.v.). It also is wild in this country . 
[Earth-nut.] 

bunk, $. [Sw. bunke = a flat-bottomed bowl ; 
Dan. bynke = a ineal-tub.] [Bung.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A wooden case or box, which 
serves for a seat in the daytime and a bed at 
night. (American.) 

2. Naut. : One of a series of berths arranged 
in vertical tiers. ( Chiejly , but not exclusively, 
American.) 

" But the rooms are divided by upright boards into 
bunks, and the berths are in pairs, one above the 
other."— Times, May 21, 1S74. The Emigrants' Dep6t 
at Blackball. 

bunk er (Eng.), bunk'-er, bunk-art 

(Scotch), s. [Bunk.] 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Oft he forms bunker, bun kart. (Scotch.) 

(1) A bench, or sort of long low chests that 
serve for seats. 

"Ithers frae eff the hunkers sank." 

Ham say : Poems, L 280. 

(2) A seat in a window, which also serves 
for a chest, opening with a hinged lid. 

" A bu\ er, a window-seat"— Sir J. Sinclair: Obser- 
vation, p. 169. 

2. Of the form bunker only (Eng.) : A large 
bin or receptacle for anything; for example, 
coals. 

II. Technically : 

1. Naut. : A space in steamers below decks 
for the accommodation of coal 

2. In the game of golf: An obstacle. 

bun kum, bun'-combe, s. [From Bun- 
combe, a county in the western part of North 
Carolina. When, in the Sixteenth Congress 
of the United States, the “ Missouri Question ” 
was being discussed, Felix Walker, the mem- 
ber for part of West Carolina, persisted in 
speaki ag when the House was impatient to 
vote, he was implored to desist, but would 
not, declaring that he must make a speech for 
Buncombe, meaning for his constituents in 
that then uncelebrated region.] 

1. A body of constituents. (Goodrich dt 
Porter.) (American.) 

2. A speech made for the purpose of clap- 
trap or political intrigue. (American.) 

f To speak for buncombe : To speak for os- 
tentation. 

t bunn, * bunne, s. [Bon.] 

bun'-nerts, s. [From Sw. bjom — a bear, and 
Eng. wort. In Sw. bjom -ram, and in Ger. 
barenklau, are names of this plant, and ara 
= the bear'a paw. (Jamieson.).] The same 
as Bunnle (q.v.). 


1. A weed, a herb. (Halliwdl.) 

2. A puff-ball, Lycoperdon bovista. 

3. Tilletia caries, which attacks the ean 
of wheat, completely filling the grains with a 
black feet id powder. This powder is a masi 
of spherical, reticulated spores, which, when 
crushed, give out a most disagreeable smelt 
It was formerly called Uredo feetida , or atink* 


SPORE3 OF BUNT (MAGNIFIED 200 DIAMETERS). 



Bread made from flour containing 
this fungus has a disagreeable flavour and a 
dark colour. Such flour, however, is said to 
be sometimes used in the manufacture of 
gingerbread, the treacle effectually disguising 
the flavour. The presence of bunt is readily 
detected by the microscope. 

bunt (3), $. [Provinc. Scotch ham = the tail 
or brush of a hare. Cf. Ir. bon, bun ; Dan. 
&und = the bottom of anything (Jamieson). 
Cf. also bundt = bundle, . . . bottle of hay, 
faggot of branches.] The tail or brush of a 
hare or rabbit. 


bun-6-dont, a. «& $. [Bu^donta.] 

A. As adj. : Having molars like those of 
the Bunodonta (q.v.); pertaining to the 
Bunodonta. 

B, As subst. : Any individual of the Buno- 
donta. 

bun 6 don - ta, s. pi. [Gr. 0ovws (hounos) = 
a heap, a mound, and oSov * (odous), geoit. 
oio^os (odoufos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. : Kowalewsky’a name for one of two 
sections of the Artiodactylate Mammalia. It 
is so called because the molar teeth have 
tuberculated crowns. It contains the family 
Hippapotamidre and Suidae. 


bunt, r.i. [From bunt (1), a. (q.v.).] To awell 
out; as, the aail bunts out. 

bant, v.t. 

Baseball: To allow tbe ball to bit the bat 
and bound or roll slowly toward third baie, 
this giving a speedy runner a chance to react 
first base in safety. 

* biint'-er (I) s. [Of unknown etym.) 

1. Spec. : A cant term for a woman who 
picks up rags about the streets. 

” Punks, strolers, market dames, and buntertf 
Hudibras Redivivus (1707). (Ha lli well : Cont. to Lex.) 

2. Gen. : Any low, vulgar woman. 


Bun-sen, $. A a. [From Herr Bunsen, pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Breslau.] 

Bunsen-battery, Bunsen's battery > 

s. 

Electricity: A modification of the Grove- 
battery, plates or bars of gas-coke being used 
instead of platinum. The electro -motive 
force is slightly less than that of the Grove- 
battery. 

Bunsen's burner, $. [Burner.] 

Bunsen's photometer, $. [Photo- 
meter.] 

bun-sen-ite, s. [From Professor Bunsen of 
Breslau, who observed artificial crystals of 
tlie mineral.] 

Min. : An octohedral translucent mineral 
of a vitreous lustre and pistachio-green colour, 
a pure protoxide of nickel, found in Saxony. 

bunt (1), s. [Of uncertain etym. ; perhaps 
connected with Sw. bunt = a bundle, or bugt 
— a bend.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* Gen. : A swelling part, an increasing cavity; 
the bagging of a fishing-net or the like. 

•• The wear is e frith . . . haviug iu it a bunt or 
cod."— Carew. 

II. Naut : The middle perpendicular por- 
tion of a sail, 

III. Baseball : A abort, alow hit to tbo 
infield, made by allowing the ball to hit the 
bat rather than by striking forcibly at it, 

bunt-lines, s. pi. [Buntline.] 

bunt (2), s. [Etym. unknown. Connection 
with burnt has been suggested, but the evi- 
dence is wanting.] 


bftnt' -er (2), s. & a. [From Ger. bunt = party- 
coloured, variegated, pied, motley.] 

A. As substantive : The same as B enter 
Sandstone (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: Variegated; pertaining to 
the bunter and saudstone, 

bunter sandstone, s. [Ger. bunter 

sandstcin.] 

Geol. : One nf the three great divisions of 
the Triassic formation. It is the lowest, i.e. 
the oldest of the series. It corresponds to 
the Gres bigarre (variegated freestone or grit) 
of the French, and is represented in England 
by sandstone and quartzose conglomerate. In 
the llartz it is more than 1,000 feet thick ; in 
Cheshire and Lancashire about 600. The 
footprints of old called Chirotherium, now 
known to be Labyrinthodont, occur in the 
Bunter ; the plants are chiefly ferns, cycads, 
and conifers. 

bunt -Ing (1), pr. par. & a. [Bunt, v.] 

bunting-iron, s. 

Glass-making : The glassblower’s pipe. 

bunt -ing (2), * bunt -jhage, * bount'-ing 
(Eng.), biint’-Iin (Scotch), s. & a. [Of un- 
known etym. Skeat suggests comparison with 
Wei. hunfm = the rump ; buntinog — large- 
buttocked ; other authorities suggest that the 
bird is limned from Ger. bunt = variegated, 
motley, because of its speckled plumage. See 
Bunting-crow, and cf. Ger. bunt-drossel = a 
redwing.] 

A- As substantive: The Common Bunting. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A bird, Ember iza miliaria 
[II. L] 

11 Buntynge hynie. prat ell us.”— Prompt. Pars. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, sur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey — a. qu = kw. 
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**1 took this lark (or a bunting."— Shaketp. • All'* 
Well, 11 5. 

II. Ornith. : The English name of Embe- 
'sin*, a aub-family of Fringillidse (Finches). 
There nro numerous species in tlio United 
States, of which the Black-throated Burn- 
ing is the most widely distributed. Of 
British Bpecies the following are euuiuerated 
by Yarrell 

1. The Common Bunting (Emberiza miliaris). 
Above it is yellowish-browu streaked with 
Mackish-brown ; beneath it is pale yellowish- 
grey with dark spots, ft lays four or five 
eggs of reddish-white or pale purple with dark 
purple-brown streaks and spots, ft is com- 
mon iu Britain. 

2. The Blaek-headed Bunting (ft. scAcertfcZns), 
sometimes called also the Reed-bunting and 
the King-buating. ft has a blnek head and 
white throat. The eggs are four or five, with 
angular lines aod spots. 

3. The Yellow Bunting, Yellow Ammer, or 
Yellow-hammer. [Yellow-hammer.] 

4. The Cirl-hunting ( E . cirlus.) 

5. The Ortolan Bunting (E. hortnlana.) 

6. The Snow-bimting (Plectrophanes nivalis ). 
It is a wiater visitant to Britain. 

7. The Lapland Bunting ( P . lapponica). 

B. As adjective.: Resembling some of the 
species described uader A., specially the first. 

bunting-crow, s. [Said to be from Dut. 
bonte-kraai = the spotted crow.] One of the 
names for the Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix.) 

bunting-lark, s. The Common Banting 
(Emberiza mitiaris). 

bunt irig (3), tbun'-tine, [Etym. doubt- 
ful. In Dut. &o«f (s.) = printed cotton, (a.) 
= parti-colou*M, motley. Malm derives bunt- 
ing from Ger. bunt = variegated, and a quota- 
tion given in the N.E.D. ( tl Buntine is wovea 
in stripes of blue, white, red ") seems to sup- 
port this etymology.) 

Urd. Lang. £ Fabric: A thin woollen stuff 
of which flags arc made. (Used also for a 
display of flags.) 

"The bridges, the private houses had broken out in 
bunting."— Daily A’ewt, Sept. 24, 1870. 

bunt lin, s. [Buntino.] (Scotch.) 

bunt' line, s. & a. [From Eng. bunt — the 
cavity of n sail, and line .] 

A. As substantive : 

Naut. : One of the ropes attached to the 
foot-rope of a sail, which passes in front of 
the canvas, and is nne of the means of taking 
it in, turning it up forward so as to spill the 
wind and avoid bellying. 

B, As adjective : Pertaining to such a rope. 

buntline cloth, s. 

Kant. : The lining sewed up a sail under the 
buntliue, to prevent the rope from chafiag the 
sai 1 . 

bun ty, a. [Eng. 6un< (2), s. ; -y.] Afi’ected 
with buut; smutty. 

bun wand, bune -wand, s. [From Eng. 
dial, him = the inner part of flax, the core, and 
Eng. wand (Jamieson).] A plant, Ileracleum 
sphondylinm . 

* bun -wede, s. [Binweed.] 

1. Senecio Jacobcea. (Jamies on.) 

2. Polygonum convolvulus. 

bun' ycl, s. [Of unknown origin.] A beggar’a 
old bag. (NcofcA.) 

* biin'-yon, s. [Bunion.] 

* buothc, pi. of a. [Both.] 

buojf (u silent), s. & a. [In Fr. bouh; Norm. 
Pr. boie; Sp. boya : Port, boia; Sw. boj ; 

(h r. bojc, boie ; M II. Ger. boije. From Dut. 
fcoei = a shackle, fetter, a handcuff, a buoy. 
Cf. Sw. boja = fetters, irons ; Dan. boie = 
bilboes ; Fr. bou&e ; I tab hove = an ox, fetters, 
shackles ; Low Lat. 6oia = a fetter, a clog ; 
Lat. hour, plur. = a collar. A buuy then is 
that which is fettered.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In tho same senso as II. 

2. Fig. : Anything that supports a persou 
or his liopea. 


II. Naut. : A floating body anchored or 
fastened iu the vicinity, and employed to 
point out the 
position of 
aoythingunder 
water, as a 
ship's anchor, 
reef, shoal, or 
danger of any 
kind. Buoys, 
in general, are 
divided into 
three kinds : 
the cask -buoy 
tbe can-buoy, apar-buoj, aod the 
nun-buoy (q.v.) (See also Bell- JJ 

8uoy and WmaTLiNO-auoy.) © 

B. As adjective : (See the com- a 

pounds.) buoys. 

buoy-rope, 5 . [Eng. buoy; 
rope. Iu Sw. boj rep.] 

Naut. ; The rope which fastens a buoy to an 
anchor. 

buoy-safe, s. A metallic body divided 
into compartments, by which it is braced, 
aod having water-tight doors opening to the 
inside. The buoy lias an encircling armour 
of eork. 

buoy (u silent), v.t. & t. [From buoy, s. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To place a buoy upon, to mark as with a 
buoy. (Lit. £ fig.) 

" . not oue rock near tbe surface was discovered 
which was uotfiuoyed by this floating weed."— Danrin: 
Voyage round tbe World (ed. 1870), cn. xi., p. 239. 

2. To cause to keep afloat, or to ascend, to 
bear up. (Lit. £ fig.) (Often followed by up.) 

". , , . wherever there was heat euough in tho air 
to con tiu ue itsasceut, and buoy it up."— Woodward : 
Eat. Hitt. 

• B. In tra ns. : Tn rise to the surface, or at 
least to rise. (Fig.) 

" For rising merit will buoy up at last,” 

Pope : Etsay on Criticism, 461. 

buoy'-age 0* silent), s. [Eng. buoy ; and Eng. 
&c. suit 1 , -aye.] 

1. The act of providing buoys. 

2. Buoys taken collectively, a aeries of 
buoys used to render the entrance into a port 
more safe, or for any similar purpose. 

\ buo^ an^e, buo^'-an-^y (u silent), s. 
[From Eng. buoyan(t), and suffix -cy.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. Of material things : Taodeney to rise 
to the surface of water or other liquid, or of 
the air or other gas. 

“ All th« winded tril>es owe their flight and buoyancy 
to it/ — Derham : Phytico-Theology. 

2. Fig. Of things not material: Lightness, 
tendency to rise or to sink. (Often used of 
the temperature or the spirits.) 

II. Nat . Phil. : The buoyancy of a material 
substance depends on the relation between its 
specific gravity on the one hand aod that of 
the volume of the fluid which it displaces. 

buojD-ant (u ailent), a. [From Eng. buoy ; and 
suffix -aid.] 

1. Lit. Of a liquid or gas : 

(1) Tending to rise to the surface of a liquid 
or gas. 

(2) Tending to buoy up a particular thing 
placed in it. [2. (2).] 

2. Fig. Of things not material : 

(1) Tending to rise instead of sinking. 

“ And days, prepared a brighter course to ru*, 
Unfold their buoyant piutous to the sun i" 

l/erruint : Dartmoor. 

** His once so vivid nerves 
So full of duoyuui spirit.'* 

Thornton : Autumn. 

(2) Fitted to sustain or even to raise up 
anything iu contact with it. 

*'. . . the weight of thirty years was taken off me 
while I was writing. I swam with the tide, aud the 
water under me was buoyant."— Dryden : Eleonora , 
DcdictU ion. 

buop 1 ant ly (u silent), ndv. [Eng. buoyant ; 
-ly.] In a buoyant manner. (Coleridge.) 

billed (» silent), pa. par. & a. [Buoy, y.) 

buop'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Buoy, v.] 

bu -pal us, s. [From Gr. /Wn-aAis (boujnlis) 
— wrestling like a bull, hard struggling, from 
fioos (bous) — an ox . . . bull, and naAi} (pale) 
= wrestling.] 


Entom . : A genus ot Lepidoptera, family 
Geometridse. Bujxilus piniarius ia the Bor- 
dered White Moth. It flies during the day- 
time in Wie vicinity of pine trees, on which its 
larvae feed. 

bu-pbag-a, s. [From Gr. /Sov^nyos (bouphm- 
gos) = 'ox-eating ; fiovs (bous) = an ox, and 
^ntytlv ( phagein ) =■ to eat.J 

Ornith . ; A genus of birds, the typical one 
of the sub-family Buphaginse (q.v.). Buphaga 
africana is the Africaa Ox-pecker, ao called 
because, sitting on the backs of cattle, it picks 
out the bot-flies which annoy them. It ia 
found in Senegal, as well aa in Southern 
Africa. 

bu-ph&£'-I-da0, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat bu~ 
1 *haga (q.v.), aod fem. pi. adject, suff. -idee.] 
Ornith. : In some classifications a family of 
Conirostral birds ; in others it ia reduced to a 
aub-family of Sturnid®. [Buphaoin^:.] 

bu-pha-gl -use, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat bu- 
phaga (q.v.)., aod fem. pi. adject, suff. -face.] 
Ornith. : A sub-family of Sturnidae (Star- 
lings). Type, Buphaga (q.v.). 

bupta-th&I’~mum, s. [In Fr. bufthalmc ; 
Sp. & Ital. buftalmo ; Lat. buphthalmum ; 
Gr. Pov<f>9a \yov (boup h t halmon) = ox-eye, pro- 
bably au anihemis or a chrysanthemum ; 
(bous) — an ox, and ojjQaApos (ophthalmos) = 
eye.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants belong- 
ing to the sub-order Tubuliflorae. Buphthal- 
muni fruticosus, or Shrubby, and B. arbor escens, 
or Tree Ox-eye, both undershrubs of orna- 
mental character, have beea long introduced 
into Britain, the first from the continent of 
America aad the second from Bermuda. 

bu-pleur'-um, s. [fn Fr. bupleure ; Sp. bu- 
plcro ; Port. & Ital. bnpleuro ; Russ, buplewr ; 
Lat. bupleuron ; Gr. fiov-n \evpov (boupleuron) : 
Pa Os (bous) = ox, and wAtt/poc (pleuron) = a 
rib.) 

Bot. : Hare's-ear. A numerous genus of 
Umbelliferous plants with simple leaves. Bu- 
pleurum aristatum, or Narrow-leaved ; B. to- 
tundifolium, or Common ; and B. tenuissimum , 
or Slender Hare's-ear, are wild in Britain, and 
B. falcatum introduced. 

bu-pres - tid-ao (Lat.), bu pres -tid an^, 

s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. buprestis (q.v.).] 
Entom. : A family of insects, section Peota- 
mera, sub-section Stemoxi. They are akin to 
the ElaterkUe, or Click-beetles, but cannot 
leap like them. They are splendidly coloured, 
green being the most common hue, after 
which follow blue, red, gold, aod copper. 
More than 500 are known, all but a few being 
foreign. 

bu-pres’-tis, s. [From Gr. pouTrprjcms (6 ou- 
prestis) = a poisonous beetle (tue Spanish 
fiy ?), which, eaten by cattle in their grass, 
makes them swell up and die, from Pai<; (bous) 
= ox, and n p»}0w (pretho) = to blow up.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of the family Bu- 
prestida; (q.v.) The Buprestis of modern 
entomologists is not identical with that of the 
etymology. 

* bur (1), * burre, * bir, * birre (Eng.), 
* byr (Scotch), s. [I cel. byr = a tempest ; Sw. 
& Dan. 6or — a wind. Cf. WeL bur = vio- 
lence, rage.] 

1. A wind. 

" The bur her to hit [the bote] haft " 

A ff if. Poem* : Patience, 141 

2. Force. 

'*. . . no huerne might ffor the birre it abide.*— 
Wycltfe | Purvey) : Lu. vilL 33. 

3. A blow, an assault. 

*’ And I ehal hide the first bur, as hare as 1 sitte.* 

Sir Gate, and the Gr. Knight, 290. 

bur (2), s.k a. [In Fr. bourre — wadding ; Ital. 
borra = hair to stufl' saddles. From GaeL 
borr — a knob, bunch, or swelling.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Of anything annular : 

(1) Artificial: The broad ring of iron behind 
the place for the hand on a tilting spear. 
(Holmes, Nares, and Skeat.) 

** He thryst hymsseU wyth the myght that he h*d 
vn to the bur of King Arthnr's sj^ere l.e Morte 
If Arthur. Spec. Ear. Eng. LiL (1394 — 1679) (ed. Skeat). 

(2) Natural : 



boil, bd^; poDt, jd^l; cat, coll, chorus, chin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tlon* -sion=shiin; -tion, -sion — zliun. -cious, -tious. -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d?L 
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(a) The rough annular excrescence at the 
root of a deer's horn. (Narca.) 

(b) A halo round the moon. 

2. Of anything knobbed or projecting: The 
lobe of the ear. 

3. Of anything siodled, though irregular in 
form,: The sweetbread or pancreas of the sheep 
or any other of the inferior animals, 

II. Technically: 

1. Weapons: [L 1.) 

2. Tools : 

(1) A triangular chisel. 

(2) A fluted reaming- tool. 

(3) A dentist’s instrument of the nature of a 
drill, but having a serrated or file-cut head, 
larger than the shank. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) A small circular saw or toothed drum 
used on a mandrel placed between the centres 
of a lathe. 

(2) A wheel with thin plates or projections 
inclined to the axis of the bur in a knitting- 
machine, and used to depress the thread be- 
tween the needles and below the beards ; it is 
then called a sinker. It becomes a knocker- 
off when it raises the loops over the top of 
the needle. [Sinker.] 

4. Metallurgy, £c. : 

(1) A roughness left on metal by a cutting 
tool, such as a graver or turning-chisel. The 
bur of a graver is removed by a scraper ; that 
of a lathe-tool by a burnisher or in the polish- 
ing process. A bur is purposely made on a 
currier's knife and a comb-maker’s file, and 
in each case constitutes the cutting edge. 
(Knight.) 

(2) A plancbet driven out of a sheet of 
metal by a punch. 

(3) A washer placed on the small end of a 
rivet before the end is swaged down. 

(4) The jet, sprue, or neck on a cast bullet. 

5. Brick-naking : A cliuker, a partially 
vitrified brick. 

B, As adjective : Pertaining to a bur in any 
of the foregoing senses. 

bur-chisel, 5. A triangular chisel used 
to clear the corners of mortises. 

bur -cutter, bur-nipper, s. 

Metallurgy : A nippers for cutting away the 
flange from a leaden bullet. 

bur-drill, s. A drill with an enlarged 
head used by operative dentists. 

bur-gauge, s. 

Metal. : A plate perforated with holes of 
graduated sizes, whose numbers determine 
the trade sizes of drills and burs. 


* bur (3), 8. [Corrupted from bird (?).] 

* bur-bolt, s. A bird-bolt. (Ford.) 

* bur (4), s. [Bower.] (Ormidum, 3,323.) 


* bur (5), s. [In Icel. bara ; O. Ger. bare ; Dut. 
banr = a wave.] [Bore (2), $.] A high tidal 
wave. 

" The bur her to hit baft that hraste alle her gere. 
Then hurled oa a hepe the helme and the sterne." 
Far. Eng. A flit. Formi (ed. 51 orris); Patience, 148. 


bur (6), burr (1), * burre, * borre, s. & a. 

[tiw. kardborre = a burdock ; borre = an 
echinus, a sea-urcliin; Dan. borre = a bur; 
cf. O. Fr. bovrre. Ital. borra = coarse hair, 
cog. with Low. Lat. hurra = shaggy garment.] 

A. 

I. Literally : 

I. Of fruits: 

(1) Gen. : Any prickly or spinous fruit, calyx, 
or involucre. 

" J Surre. Lappa , gUs."— Prompt. Parr. 

" And fcu>t like burre* they cleite baitb aae and all. 

To bald, O God. thy word ami vs in thrall." 

Poem* of the Sixteenth Century, p. 97. 

(2) Spec. : The involucres of the burdock 
(q.v.), which are .covered with hooked 
acales. 


“Its heads of flower# [those of the hurdock] under 
the name of bur*."— Treat. of Bot fedt. 1866). L 86. 

(3) The cone or female catkin of the hop* 
plant before fertilization. 


2. Of plants: 

(1) The burdock. 


“ Bough thistles, kecksies. burl. " — Zhaktip. ; Sen. 
T.. v. 2. 


(2) The club-moss [Lycopodium clavatum ). 


(3) A thistle, Carduus lanceolatus . (Scotch.) 

(4) The English name of a grass, Cenchrus 
lapi>aceus. It conies from India. 

IL Fig. : A person whom, or a thing which, 
one cannot easily shake off. 

”1 <un » kind of burr; I shall stick."— Skdkesp. : 
Meat, for Meat., iv. a 

B. As adjective: Of or belonging to a bnr in 
any of the senses given nnder A. 

bur-bark, s. [Named from the hooked 
fruits.] The fibrous bark of Triumfctta semi - 
triloba. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

bur-flag, s. A plant, Sparganium ramosum. 

bur- marigold, s. 

Bot . : A book-name for Bide ns tripartita. 

bur-parsley, s. [So called from resem- 
bling parsley and from having prickly fruit.] 
The English name of Caucalis, a genus of um- 
belliferous plants. The Small Bur-parsley, 
Caucalis dancoidcs , is common in a chalky 
soil in cornfields in the east and south-east of 
England. C. latifolia, an introduced species, 
is now extinct. 

bur -reed, s. 

Bot. : An Eaglish book-name of Sparganimn, 
a genus of plants belonging to the order 
Typhacea (Typhads or Bulrushes). Fonr 
species occur in Britain, the Branched (Spar- 
ganium ramosum), the Unbranched Upright 
(S. simplex), the Floating (S. natans), and the 
Small Bur-reed (.s', minimum). The third is 
rare, the rest are tolerably abundant. 

bur-thistle (Eng.), bnr thristle 

(Scotch), s. A thistle, Carduus lanceolatus. 

bur-weed, s. [Borweed.] 

bur (7), s. k a. [Corrupted from bore (q.v.).] 

bur-tree, s. The same as Bore-tree— 

i. c., Sambucus nigra. 

* bur-al, a. [Borrel.] (Seofc/i.) 

bur’-a^tite, s. [Named by Delessert after 
a mineralogist Burat.} 

Afin. : A doubtful variety of Aurichalcite. 
It was called Lime-aurichalcite, but the lime 
is from an adventitious source. It is found 
in France, in Tuscany, and in the Altai moun- 
tains. 

bur -ble, # bur-bel-yn, * bur -blon, v.i. 
[Cf. Dut. borrelen — to bubble. Perhaps imi- 
tated from the sound.] 

1. To bubble up, to froth up. (0. Eng.) 

M Burblon u Me or other lykore ( burbelyn, F.) 
Bullo. "—Prompt. Pant. 

2. To purl (Scotch.) 

t bur'-bling, pr. par. & a. [Burble, v ] 

*• Throw burbling hrookee, or throw the forest grene." 

Hudson : Judith, p. 60. {Jamieson.) 

bur -bot, bur -bolt, s. [Fr. barbote ; from 
barbe = a beard.] A fresh-water fish (Lota 
vulgaris) of the family Gadidre. In some 
places it is called the Eel-pout, its lengthened 
form resembling that of the eel. and the 
Coney-fish, from hiding itself under stones 
like a rabbit. [Lota.] 

* bur-bulle, * bur'-byll, s. [From burble 
(q.v.).] 

“ Burbulle or burble (burbyll, P. )l Bulla, G F."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

* bur-byll, v.i. [Burble.] 

* burcb (pi. burch'-is), s. [Burgh, Bor- 
ough.] (Barbour: Bruce (ed. Skeat), iv. 213.) 

* bur-cniht, 8. [O. Eng. bur = bower, and 

eniht — knight.] A chamberlain. (Layamon, 

ii. 372.) 

burd (I) (Scotch), * burd, * burde (0. Eng.), 
s. [Bird.] 

burd (2), s. [Birth.] 

* burd (3), * burde (1), * boord, s. [Board.] 

% Burdis(pl), in the following example, is 
= movable tables. 

To lay burdis down : To 6et aside the tables 
when a feast is over. (Scotch.) (Skeat.) 

burd'-a-lane, s. [Scotch burd = bird, and 
alane = alone.] The only child left in a 
family. (Scotch.) 

burd -claith, $. [From burd (3), and Scotch 
claith.j A tablecloth. (Scotch and North of 
England dialect.) 


&te, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or* wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


** Aft for ane cause thy burdcJaith Deeds time apredding. 
For thou ha* aowtber for to drink uor eitg 

Dunbar : Evergreen, 1L 88, at. 20. 

* burde, impers. v. [0. IceL byrjar ; Dan. 
bor.] 

1. Pres. : Behoves, is fitting. 

M A nohlll raerde the burde aot wolde." 

Roland and Ottuell (ed. Herrtage), IASS. 

2. Past : Ought, behoved. 

“■Mo thynk the burde fynst aske leuo " 

Ear. Eng. Allit, Forma (ed. Morria) ; Pearl. 816. 

* burde (1), 8. [Board (3).] 

* burde (2), s. [From Dan. borde = border.] 
A border, a strip. [Borde (2), 8.] 

" And of ana burde of silk, richt costlie grein." 

Dunbar: Maitland Forma, p. 70. 

* burde (3), s. [Beard.] (King Alisaunder , 
1,164.) 

* burde (4), s. [Burd, Bird.] 

1. A bird. 

2. A woman, a lady. Spec. , a maiden, a 

damsel. 

“ But geteo of a-ooother gome * In that gay* burde." 

Alisaunder, 870. 

•[ Burde no barnc : Neither maid nor man. 

“He food there bards no barn * in that hour thance." 

William of Paleme, 1.97L 

bur'-de-lais, s. [Fr. bourdclais, bourdelois, 
bourdclai ; from Bourdeaux ; Lat. Burdigala 
= a French commune and city, the latter oa 
the Garonne.] [Bcrlace.] A kind of grape. 
(Johnson.) 

bur-del-lo, s. [Bordel.] 

bur'-den (I), t bur then, * bifr-don, 

* bur-doun, * bir-thun (Eng.), bur 
den, * bir-ding (Scotch), s. [A.S. byrdhen, 
berdhen, hyrden = a burden, load, weight, or 
faggot; Teel, byrdhr, byrdhi; Sw. bor da ; Dan. 
byrde; M. Dut. horde ; Goth, baurthei ; (N. 
H.) Ger. biirde ; 0. H. Ger. burdi. From 
A.S. beran; O.S. her an; Dut. baren ; Goth. 
bairan; Ger. gebaren.] [Bear.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Gen. : Aoythiog material which is borne 
or carried. 

“ . . . . and bear go burden oq the Bah bath day.".- 
Jer. xvii 2L 

(2) Spec. : Anythiog material which is heavy, 
and therefore difficult to he carried or sus- 
tained by the person or thing supporting it. 

" Di«l here the trees with ruddier burdens bend." 

Pope : Essay on Man. iiL 203. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything not material which is difficult 
or grievous to bear or to be borne, or ia 
tedious to the mind. 

(a) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

“ So you, gTeat Lord, that with your counsell away 
The burdeine of thia kingdom mightily." 

Spenser: F. Q.. Terse*. 

(h) Specially: 

(i) Childbirth. 

*’ Thoa hftdst a wife once, call’d Emilia, 

That bore thee at a ftnrden two fair eons." 

Shakerp. : Com. of Errors, v. L 

(ii) Plur,: The load of taxation, &c., which 
one has to pay to the Government. 

" Here the public burdens were heavy : there they 
were crushing.'' — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch- xix. 

(2) A prophetic utterance directed against 
a country. “ The burden (Heb. [wissn] 
= a load ... an oracle against a place) of 
Babylon ” (Iaaiah xiii. 1) ; “ the burden (Heh. 
HiTp [ntoasa]) of Moab (Ibid., xv. 1). 

<jf Possibly it should he arranged under 
burden (2), but see the Hebrew words. 

II. Technically: 

1. iVauf. : The tonDaga or carrying capacity 
(by weight) of a vessel. 

2. Metallurgy : The charge of a furnace. 

3. Mining: The tops or heads of stream 
work, which lie over the stream of tin. 

4. Logic. Of proof : Logical obligation. - 
Burden of proof (Lat. onus probandi) : The 

logical obligation to prove an assertion. T1 is 
naturally falls upon the person who niakea 
the assertion, not on his opponent. 

bur -den (2), bur -then, * bour don, 

* bur '-done, * bur-doun, * bor-doune, 

s. [From Fr. bourdon = (1) the pipe which 
makes the bass sound in an organ ; (2) a 
church -bell (Littre); Prov. bordos ; Sip. bordon; 
Ital. bordone ; GaeL burdan ; Low Lat. burdo. 
(Littre, drc.).] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; &o, pot, 
Sjfr’iam ae, ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 


burden— burgess 
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Ordinary Language and Music : 

1. Of the form burdoun : The drone of a bag- 
pipe. (Scotch.) ( Ruddiman .) 

2. Of oil the forms : 

(1) The chorus or refrain of a song. 

•* The awful burthen o t the tong— 

Die* tnw. die* Ilia." 

Scott Lay of the Last Minstrel, vt 3L 

(2) The chorus ; the tune sung as an accom- 
paniment to a dance when there were no in- 
•truments. 

M Foot It fcfttl.T here and there ; 

And, *weet sprites, the burthen liear.* 

Shake* p. ; Tempest, L 2. 

" Bdlke it hath Mints burden then.” 

Ibid., Two (Jfsnt. of »'«*., t 2. 

* bur'-don (3), * bur -doun, s. [From Fr. 
bourdon = a pilgrim’s ataff ; Prov. bordo ; 
Sp. burdo; Ital. bar done ; Low Lat. bordonua, 
bordo , burifo, burdus ( Littri). ] A pilgrim's 
staff. 

“ I fonde hym eruel In hD rage. 

And lu his houde a grefc burdoun." 

The Rumaunt of the Rote. 

burden, bur then, v.t. [From bunlen (l), 
s. (q.v.).J 

1. Lit, : To lay a heavy material load upon. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To lay upon oue anything immaterial, 
which ia difficult to be borne. 

M For I menu not that other men be eased, and ye 
ftundvnad." — 2 Cor. vlll. IS. 

*’ Burdening the heart with tenderness. " 

Hemans : Come Home. 

+ (2) To lay the responsibility for an act 
upon a person or party. 

" It Is Absurd to fturrfm this acc on Cromwell aud 
his party ."—Coleridge. 

* bur -dcn-a-ble, a. (Eng. burdei t; able.) 
Burdensome* 

*• They were hut silly poor uaked hodies, burdenable 
to the country, and not flt for soldiers."— Spalding, l. 
22L 

bur'-doned, pa. par. & a. (Burden, v .] 

+ hur-den er, s. [Eng. burden; -cr.) One 
who burdens. 

+ bur-den-!ng,pr. par., a., «fcs. (BunDEN, v.] 

* bur -den-ou9, * bur-tben-ous, a. (Eng. 
burden ; ami suffix -ou$.] 

1. Of things: Constituting a burden, griev- 
ons to bo borne, burdensome. (Lit. A fig.) 

" 111* burthenout taxations notwithstanding." 

Shakrsp. : Richard // , 1L L 

2. Of persons : So idle nr useless that It ia a 
grievance to have to support him. 

’* But to sit Idle on the household hearth, 

A burdenout drone ; to visitants a giize." 

Milton: Samson Agonist ex 

tmrd cn-seek, s. [Bkrthinsek.] (ScofcA.) 

bur'- den-some, t bur'-then-some, a. 

[From* Eng. burden ; aud suffix -some.] Con- 
stituting o material or an immaterial burden, 
onerous, grievous, forming au incubus upon. 

’*.... burdensome to himself, nnd almost useless 
to his country "— Macuul ay ; Jlist. Kng , ch. xL 
"The decay'd 
And burthmvrme." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

t bur -den-some-ly, adv. [Eng. burdensome ; 
•ly. ] lu a burdensome manner. (Dr. Allen.) 

t bur- don -some -ness, * bur-den- 
semo-nesso, s. [Eng. burdensome; -ness.] 
The quality of being burdouaome, heaviness, 
weight. (Johnson.) 

bur’ dot, bur - dit, s. (Of unknown etym. ; 
cf. Fr. bordat, which seems to have beeu a 
fabric of Lgyptmu manufacture.] 

Fabric: A cotton atnff. 

burd lo, 5. (ScofcA dlmln. Buud, Bird.] A 
little bird. (Lit. A fig.) 

" For m blink o’ the bonnle bardies /* 

Burns: Tam o' Shantcr. 

* bur - ding, a. (Burden (1), «.] (Scotch.) 
Burden. 

" The cherries hang nhuno my held— 

On trimbliiiK twilit is. ami tewch. 

Quhilk bowed throw bunting of tlmlr birth." 

Chcrrim and Stas, at. 42 

bur d -It, a, [From burd = board.] 

Of wood: Split Intu thin planks. (Scotch.) 

burd -ll-n<$89, i. [Scotch bunlly ; and Eug. 
suffix -ness.] Stateliness. (Used in regard to 
the fizo and stature of a man.) (Scotch.) 


burd-ly’. *bu-rede-ly, buird-ly, a. Sc 

adv. [From Eng. (.si inner).] [Burly.] 

A. As adjective : Large and well made ; in- 
clining to stout, or actually of portly aspect ; 
stately, powerful, majestic. (ScofcA.) 

. there I bore twelve buirdh/ sons end 
daughter*. Scott : Guy Manncring. ch. liil. 

B. As adverb : Forcibly, rigorously. 

"Als wouuded as he was. 

Some buredely he raa." 

Sir Outran and Sir Gal., 1L 2L 

bur-dock (Eng.), bur -doek-en (Scotch), s. 
[Kng. bur, and dock; Scotch docktn.) The 
Engbsh name of Arctium, a genua of plants 
belonging to the order Asteroce* (Composites), 
aud the sub-order Tubulifione. The common 
burdock, Arctium (appci, is well known. 

* bur-don, * bur-doun, * bur downe, s. 

[Burden (3).] A pilgi-im's staff. 

* bur’-doun, s. [Burden (2).] The droue of 
a bagpipe. (Scoton.) 

* bur-dour, a [Bordyourf.] A jester. 

“ ... to make gameu and glee 
Burdourt lu to the h anile thay brynge." 

Roland and 0 ItueU (ed. Heritage). SI. 

* bur-down, s. [Burden (1), s.) 

“ 1 take two burdoums charge fro the load." — rricJt- 
liffe : 4 Kings, V. IT. 

* bur-dyn, a. (From A.S, b6rd = & boaVd ; 
and • yn = Eng. -en.J 

Of boards ; Wooden. 

** Burdyn duris and lokfs in thalr Ire, 

All werk of tre thel hrynt wp in a fyr." 

Wallace . Iv. 509. MS. 

* bur-dynge, pr. par., a., ic s. (Bordyn.) 

A, k B. As pr. par. A par. ad}. : (See the 
verb). 

C. As subst. : Joking, merriment. 

M Ne la thy burdynge say." 

Sege of Mela y no (ed. lierrtage), 1,419. 

bure, pret. of v. [Bear, v.] (^cofc7i.) 

*• Aft 6ure the gree. os story tells." 

Burns: To William Simpton. 

bn-reau', bu'-reau (eau as 6), s. (Fr. bureau 
= a writing-table or desk, an office, the people 
engaged in eueli an office ; from bureau = 
drugget. Low Lat. bnrellum, sneli writing- 
tables being at first covered with this kind of 
cloth.] 

1. Originally : A desk or writing-table with 
drawers for papers ; a chest of drawers with a 
writing-board. 

" For not the desk with silver nails. 

Nor 6urc<m of expence, 

Nor stand is li well Japan n’d. avails 
To writing of good aense. " Swift. 

In the United States it is used analo- 
gously for a chest of drawers, even without 
such a board, especially one of an ornamental 
character. 

2. .iVotu : 

(1) An office In which such a bureau ia used ; 
an office. 

(2) The occupants of such an office ; the 
officers working in an office, especially a state 
one, under a chief. 

bureau-bed, s. The aame as Box-bed, 
No. 2. (Scotch.) 

bureau-system, e. Government by a 
bureau, bureaucracy. 

b^L-reauc -ra^ (eaucasoc)»«. [Fr.6nr<vn/- 
cratie; from Fr. bureau, nnd Gr. *pa-rtu>(fcr«ted) 
= to be strong; *paToy (kratos) = strength.] 
Government by departments of state, outing 
with some measure of Independence of each 
other, instead of government by the heads of 
those departments acting as a eabiuet on their 
joint responsibility. 

•• Free the citizen from monopoly end the tutelage 
of the bureaucracy, . . ." — Times, Oct Xolh, 1875. 

t bu-reau-criit -ie (cau ns 6), a. (From 
Fr. bureaucrat if pie.] Pertaining or relating 

to, or constituting a bureaucracy. (MVafro. 
Lev.) 

t bv reaue’-rat-Ist (eauc an 6c), s. [From 
Fr. bureaucrat'; -wL] One who advocates bu* 
reaucracy, or supports It when in existence. 

** bure'-d6-l^, adi*. [Buroly.] (Scotch.) 

* bur'-el, " bur’-«ll, a. [Bohrkl.] 

bflr-ct to, s. (From Fr. burefte=xa cruet, 
a small decanter, a crystal bottle or ffask ; 
diniin. of buire — flogou.) 


Chem. A 1‘har. : A small, graduated glass 
tube with a small aperture and a stop-cock, 
used in pharmoey or in the laboratory for 
measuring or transferring small quantities of 
liquid. It was invented by Gay-Lussac. 

burg (1), s. [BoaouoH.] 

As an independent word : 

1. A city. (Story of Gen. and Exod., SI 2.) 

2. A small walled town or place of privi- 
lege. (Wharton.) 

U The names of various continental cities, 
towns, districts, or territories eud in burg. 
These arc often anglicised by appending a 
final h; as, St. Petersburg, Mecklenburg 
Square. 

burg-grave, s. [Burcrave.] 

burg (2), 8. [From A.S. burg = a hill, a cita- 
del (?).] [I3 ero.] (See the phrase which 
follows.) 

TI A burg of ice : 

Among whale-fishers : Afield of icc floating 
iu the sea. (Scotch.) 

burg -age, s. [O. Fr. bourgage ; Low Lat. 
burgagium ; from Fr. bourg (Burg), and Fr., 
Eng., &c. aoff. -age. ) A land or tenements iu 
a town held by a particular tenure. [Bur- 
o ac e-ten v an.] 

" The gross of the borough Is surveyed together In 
the Ivglituiiig of the county ; but there are some other 
imrtivulur burgages thereof meiittoried under the 
titles of particular men's possessions. " — Halo : Origin 
Of Mankind. 

burgage-holding, s. 

Scots Laio: A tenure by which lands in 
royal burglia in Scotland are held of the sove- 
reign on the tenure of watching aud warding 
them. 

burgage -tenure, s. 

Feudal Law or Custom : The particular feudal , 
service or tenure of houses or tenements in 
old boroughs. It is considered to be a town 
socage, the tenements being held from the 
king or other lord, in consideration either of 
on annual rent or certain stipulated services 
rendered him. It seems to have been a rem- 
nnnt of Saxon freedom. Littleton ami others 
think that it originated the right of voting for 
burgh members of Parliament. [Borough 
English.] 

bur-gam-ot, s. The same as Beroamot 
( q-v.).’ 

bur -gan-ct, * bur-gant, s. [Buroonet.] 

" burge, s. [Buro.] 

* burge-folc, s. Townsfolk. (Story ‘of 
Gen. amt L’xoil., 1,854.) 

bur'-gee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Comm. : A kind of small coal suitable to 
to be burnt in the furnaces of engines. 

2. Naut.: A flag ending in two points. It 
is used lu cutters, yachts, and merchant 
vessels. 

* bur gcln, v.i. [BuaoEON, ».] 

* bur -gen (pi. burgens), s. (In Mo?so-Gnth. 
baurgja = a burgher ; from Low Lat. 6ur- 
gensis.) A burgess. (Scotch.) 

“ Honombll burgens, and nivenand " 

ll'j/afoKf/i, vlll. 5, 33. 

bur -geois, bour -gcois, bour gooise, s. 

(Boukoeois.) 

Printing : A size of type. (Bourgeois.] 

* bur’-geon, * bur -gcln, bur ryn, 

* bur'-gjrn, * bur gion (0. Eng.), * bur - 
gcoun (O. Scotch), v.i . (Bourgeon, v.J 
(Sjumscr: F. Q., VII. vii. 43.) 

" Bur^n or burryn os trvex Germino.’— Prompt. 
Parr. 

* bur-geoun, $. (Bouroeon, s.) (Doug. : 
Virgil, lid, 5.) 

bur -&ess, • bur’ g69se, * bur’-gois, 

" bur goyg, * bor-geys (plur. burgessts, 

• burgtyscs, * burgeiss, * burgeys), s. [0. Fr. 
bnrgcous ; from Low Lat. burgensis = a citizen ; 
Fr. bon rg ; UaL borgo = a city.] [Borough, 
Burgh.] 

1. Gen. : An Inhabitant of a borough. 

TT A burgess of a borough corresponds with 
the citizen of a city. 


" Burgsyt. Burgettsis. —Prompt. Parr. 

boil, b6^; p6ilt, J6^1; cat, $ell, eboru9, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, thlg; sin, as; expect. Xcncphcn, c^lst. -Lag. 
-clan, -tion = shan. -tlon, -8lon = shun; -tlon, -f Ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -tic, ^ - boi, t?L 
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2. Specially: 

(1) The freeman of a borough, one who 
possesses a tenement in a borough. 

“ Th*t b&rouns, burgwyt, xnd bond*, And alle other 
hon.M."— H'ro. of Paleme, 3,12$ 

(2) A leading craftsman in a guild or trade 
belonging to a borough. 

" Wel aexued eche of hern a fair burgeyt." 

Chaucer: C. T., 371-2. 

(3) A member of the corporation, the latter 
consisting of a mayor and burgesses. 

*• lie was welcomed at the North Gate Tiy the 
magistrates and bur gw* in their robes of oftice,”— 
Macaulay But. Eng., ch. xvl. 

* (4) A borough magistrate. 

t (5) A member of Parliament for a borough. 

btix'-gess-ship, s. [Eng. burgess; and auffix 
-ship.] The office of a burgess. 

“One of our burgess-ships ia vacant by the promotion 
of sir Heiieage Finch." — Smith : Lett, lo Bathurst, 
Warton's Life of Bathurst, p. 174. 

burgh (pron. burru), E burghe, s. [A.S. 
burh.) [Borough.] The same as Borouoh 
(q.v.). 

“And hyde with my halde mene within the burghe 
ryche.” Morte A rthure, 1.968. 

^[ (1) The spelling borough is the common 
one in England, whilst burgh ia that which 
chiefly obtains in Scotland. Examples — Scar- 
borough, Edin-buryfr. 

(2) A burgh of barony, in Scotland, is a 
certain tract of laud created in a barony by 
the feudal superior, and placed under the 
authority of magistrates. 

(3) A royal burgh in Scotland is a corporate 
body created by a charter from the crown. 
There is a convention of royal burghs. 

* burgh b re che, s. 

Old English Law: A fine imposed on the 
Inhabitants of a town for a breach of the 
peace. 

burgh folc, s. People of a town. ( Laya- 
mon , i. 416.) 

burgh-master, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Burgomaster 
( q.v.). 

2. Mining : A barmaster or bailiff who lays 
out the *• meers ” for the workmen. 

* burgh-yat, s. A town gate. (Laya- 
mon, ii. 317.) 

burgh- al, a. (Eng. burgh; ~aZ.] Pertaining 
to a burgh. (Edirc. Rev.) 

* burgh -bote, * burg-bote, s. [A.S. burh - 
b6t ; from burh = an English town, a city ; and 
b6t = boot, remedy, atonement, compensa- 
tion.] [Boot (1).] 

Old Law: A contribution towards the ex- 
pense of building or repairing castlea or walls 
for the defence of a town. 

burgh -er, s. [Eng. burgh; -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The inhabitant of a burgh, 
especially if he be a freeman of the place. 

" . . . . the keys were delivered up Amidst the 
Acclamations of a great multitude of burghers."— Al a- 
caulay : But. Eng., ch. xiii. 

“ . . . . and the burghers, or inferior tradesmen, who 
from their insignificancy happily retained. In their 
•ocage and burgage tenures, some poiuts of their ancient 
freedom.”— Bl ackstone : Comment., bit iv., ch. 33. 

2. Church Hist. <t Ecclesiol. : A former sub- 
division of the Scottish Secession Church. 
The Secession, which originated through the 
withdrawal of Ebenezer Erskine and some 
other ministers from the Scottish establish- 
ment in 1732, split into two in 1747, part 
having felt free to take, whilst others refused 
what they deemed an ensnaring burgesa oath. 
They reunited in 1820 under the name of the 
Associate Synod, and joining with the 41 Re- 
lief” [Relief] in 1847, formed the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

burgh -er -ship, s. [Eng. burgher; -ship.] 
The position and privileges of a burgher. 

* burgh -man, s. [O. Eng. burgh = borough, 
and atan.] A burgess. 

* burgh -mote, s. [Burgmote.] 

t biirg'-hald-er, s. [Borsholder.] The 
same as Borsholder (q.v.). 

burg lar, * burg lay-er, ' bourg'^lair, 
* burg'-Lar-er, s. [In Norm. Fr. burges- 
sour ; from Fr. bourg — a borough (Borouoh, 
Burgh), the second element being generally 


given as O. Fr. laire, lairre, leire, litre (Mod. 
Fr. larron) = a thief, but the evidence shows 
that the l is intrusive, though its origin is not 
clear.] One guilty of housebreaking by night ; 
one who commits the crime of burglary. 

1. Literally: 

"The definition of a burglar, a a riven us by Sir 
Edward Coke, la 'he that by night hreaketh and 
entereth Into a mansi on-house with iutent to commit 
a felouy ’—Blackstone : Commentaries, bk. iv.,ch, 24. 

2. Figuratively : 

“ Love is a burglarer, a felon." 

Rudibras, 11. 1. 

burglar- alarm, s. A device to be at- 
tached to a door or a window, to make an 
alarm when it is opened from without. 

Burglar-alarm lock : A lock so constructed 
as to sound an alarm if it be tampered with. 

* burg-lar -l-an, s. [From Eng. burglary ; 
and suff. -an.]* A burglar. (JPcbster.) 

burg-lar’-l-ous, a. [From Eng. burglary, 
and suff. -ou-s.] Pertaining to burglary ; in- 
volving the crime of burglary. (Blackstone.) 

burg-lar -l-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. burglarious; 
-ly.] After the manuerof a burglar; with the 
intention of committing a burglary. 

burg -lar -y, s. [Eng. burglar; -y. In Norm. 
Fr. burgerie.] 

* I. Law Ord. Lang. : The crime of breaking 
into an inhabited bouse, a church, or the 
gates of a town by night with the intention 
of committing a felony. 

" Burglary, or noctuniAl housebreaking, btirgi la- 
trocinium, which by our ancient law was called hame- 
tecken, as it is in Scotland to this dsy, . . 
Blackstone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 16. 

2. Ord. Long. Fig. : To steal from a man's 
mind or heart. 

"To pilfer awav his thoughts, his affections, his pur- 
poses, may well he deemed a worse sort of burglary or 
theft, than to break open doors, to rifle trunks, or to 
pick pockets "—Barrow, voL i.. Ser. 2L 

bur'-gle, v.t. [Burglary.] To commit bur- 
glary. 

* burg-mote, * burgh -mote, s. [From 
A.S. burgh, and m6t = a moat, an assembly,] 
A court of a borough. 

“ The king sent a notification of these proceedings 
to each burgmote, where the people of that court also 
swore to the observance of them." — Burke: A bridg. 
Eng. Hist. 

burg-o mas ter, s. [From Dut. burge- 
mecster. In Sw. borgm aster ; Dan. borgemester ; 
Ger. biirgerineister ; Fr. bourgmestre ; Norm. 
Fr. bourchemester ; Sp. burgomacstre ; Port 
burgomestre ; I tab borgomastro. From Dut. 
burge ; Low. Lat. burghus = a borough (Burgh), 
and Dut. meester, Eng. master (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A burgh-master, the chief 
magistrate of a municipal town in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Germany, corresponding to 
a mayor in England or a provost in Scotland. 

". . . and that great body of citizens which was ex- 
cluded from all share in the government, looked on 
the Burgomasters and Deputies with a dislike . . — 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1L 

2. Ornith. : An arctic gull, Larus glaucas. 

bur-gon-et, bur -gan-et, s. [From 0 Fr. 
bourgui gnote. So 
called because the 
Burgundians (O. Fr. 

Bourguignons ) were 
the first to wear it. 

In Sp. borgnflota ; 

Ital. borgognotta.] A 
helmet or steel cap, 
worn chiefly by foot 
soldiers ; a Spanish 
morion. 

'* This day I'll wear aloft 
my burgonet " 

Shakes}' : 2 Ben. r/., v. L BURGONET. 

Bur-gos, s. & a. 

[Burgos, a city and province of Spain.] 

Burgos lustre : Double sulphide of gold and 
potassium. ( Rossiter .) 

bur'-gout (out as u) (Provinc. Eng. bur- 
good), s. [Etym. unknown.] A kind of oat- 
meal porridge or thick grnel used by seamen. 

bur -grave, $. [In Sw. borggrefve; Dan. borg- 
greve ; Dut. burggraaf; Ger. burggrof; M. H. 
Ger. burcgrdve ; Low Lat. burggravius ; from 
Ger. burg = a fortress, and oraf, M. H. Ger. 
grdvt, 0. H. Ger. grdvo = a count.] 

* 1, Originally : The commandant of a forti- 
fied town. 


2. Then : The head of auch a town and the 
adjacent domain, with the right of transmit- 
ting it to his descendants. 

" Four* marquesses, fonre hvndgrAves, four* bur- 
graves. four* eftrles, Ac ."—Bale ; Acts of Eng. Votaries, 
pt. ii.. sign. B, 6, b. 

t bur-gra'-vi-ate, s. [In Fr. btirffrariaf.] 
The office, position, or dignity of a burgrave. 

* burgt, s. & a. [Burg.] ( Story of Gen. and 
Exod., 727.) 

* burgt-folk, s. Townsfolk, townspeople. 
(Story of Gen. and Exod., 1,063.) 

bur-gul'-li-an, s. [Corrupted from Bur- 
gundy (q.v.),' and conjectured to be a term of 
contempt, invented upon tbe overthrow of 
the Bastard of Burgundy in a contest with 
Anthony Woodville, in Smith field, in 1467 
(Naves). J A bully, a braggadocio (?). 

" When was Bohadill here, yoiir captain? UiaV 
rogue, thAt foist, that fencing burgullian." — B. Jonson. 
Every Man in his Hu., iv. 2. 

Bur-gun'-dl-an, a. & $. [From Eng. Bur 
gundy, and suff. -an. In Fr. Bourguignon .) 
[Burgundy.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining or relating to 
Burgundy. 

B. As substantive : A native of Burgundy. 

Bur -gun-dy, s & a. [In Sw. bourgogne ; Ger. 
burgunder = a kind of wine (def. 2). From 
Sw., Dan.,& Ger. Burgund; Dut. Bourgondie ; 
Fr. Bourgogne = a country (def. 1).] 

A. vis suhrianfirc 

1. Geog. (Burgundy): An old province of 
France, inhabited originally by a Gennanic 
people, who invaded and settled in it in 
Roman times. The capital waa Dijon. It 
now forms the Departments of C6te-d’Or, 
Sa6ne-et-Loire, Ain, and part of Yonoe. 

2. Ord. Lang, (burgundy) : The finest of all 
the French wines, the produce of vines cul- 
tivated in the Cote-d’Or, a portion of the 
ancient province of Burgundy. The most 
noted of the red vines of Burgundy are Riche- 
bourg and Chambertin. The white wines are 
less celebrated. 

B. As adjecth'e : Pertaining to or brought 
from the place indicated under A. I. 

Burgundy-hay, s. A plant, Medicago 
sativa . 

Burgundy-pitch, s. 

1. Bob, Chem., <£ Comm. : Pix Burgundiea, 
tbe resinous exudation of the stem of the 
Spruce-fir, Abies cxeelsa or Finns Abies, melted 
and atrained. It is got from Switzerland, 
but seldom genuine. It is hard and brittle, 
opaque, of a dull reddish-brown colour, empy- 
yeumatic odour, and aromatic taste. It gives 
off no water when heated, is not bitter, and is 
free from vesicles. It consists chiefly of resin 
and a little volatile oil, whence its odour. 
The resin resembles that of turpentine, and 
of the American frankincense. 

2. Pharm. : Offic. prep. , Emplastrum picis, 
pitch-plaster. It acts externally as a slight 
stimulant to the skin. It enters also into the 
composition of tbe iron-plaster. 

Burgundy wine, s. The same as Bur- 
gundy, 2 (q.v.). 

* bur-gyn-ynge, 4 bur-gynge, pr. par. & < 

s. [Burgeon, v.] 

•' Burgynytige ( burgynge, K. P. J. Gtrmen. pullis- ( 
lado.” — Prompt. Pare. 

w burh, s. [From A.S. burg, burgh.) 

L As an independent word : 

1. A city. 

2. A castle, house, or tower. 

II. In compos. : A defence ; aa, Cuthbur?i = 
eminent for assistance. (Gibson.) 

* burh man, • burh mo n, s. A citizen, 
townsman. 

* burb-town, s. [Borough-town.] 

* burh- wall. 5- A town wall, 
bur'-i-al, 4 bur -I all, 4 bur -I-el, 4 bir - 

I-el, 4 bur -y-eh 4 bur -y-elf , 4 bur i- 
©1^ (bur as ber j, s. & a* [Eng. bury, -al; A.S. 
birgels ~ a sepulchre ; birgen, byrgan, byrgen 
= a burring, a burial, a tomb ; O.S. burgisli 
= a sepulchre. From Eng. bury ; A.S. byrian , 
byr^ian, birian, burian — to bury.] [Bury.) 
A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 



f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
©r, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. £©, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•1. Originally. (Of the forms burlels, buryels, 
biriel. huriall): A tomb, a burying- place. 

" . . . that bliden ecpulcria of protetes and inaken 
ftdre the birirll t of lust men."— Wyclttfe : (Purvey), 
Matt. xxliL 29. 

2. Sow. (Of the form, burial) : The aet of 
burying, the state of being buried, interment, 
eepulture. 

(1) Gc a. .* In the foregoing sense. 

the duke take order for hi* burial.' • 
Shaketp. : Richard III., I. 4. 

(2) Spec.: The aet of placing anything under 
earth nr water. 

*' We have great lakes, both salt and fresh ; we use 
them fur bu rial* of some natural bodies : lor we find n. 
d i fie re 1 1 re of things buried in earth, and things buried 
It] water.’’— Bacon. 

II. Technically : 

1. ArchtioL (0 Hist.: Most nations have 
selected burial as the best method to dispose 
of their dead ; the practice of burning them 
on a funeral pile, prevalent to a limited extent 
among the Greeks and the Romans and nearly 
universal among the Hindoos, being the ex- 
ception and not the rule. About I860 (?) B.C. 
Abraham buried Sarah. The Egyptians, and, 
at least, in some special cases, the Jews, em- 
balmed tlieir dead (Gen. 1. 3, 26; John xix, 3D, 
40). [Embalmment] In Europe, according to 
Sir John Lubbock, interments in which the 
corpse is in a sitting or contracted posture 
belong to the stone age, those in which it has 
been burnt and only the ashes interred to the 
bronze age, and those in which the corpse lies 
extended presumably to the age of iroo. 
During the first French Revolution a proposal 
was made to adopt the process of cremation, 
but it failed. The project was revived on the 
continent during this ceotury, aud has of late 
yearn been strongly advocated in the l T nited 
States. ( lematories have been built iu several 
of our large cilii*, and many bodies reduced 
to ashes, with the rend l of some growth ul 
the custom in public tuvor. As yet, however, 
tho weight of public opinion strongly tuvovs 
the old method of burial, and this innovation 
can make its way but slow ly. 

2. Law: In 1693, 1733, and 1783 Acts were 
passed imposing a tax on burials, but it baa 
been long since repealed. A felo de sc or 
suicide was formerly buried in the highway 
with a stake driven through his body, and 
all liis goods and chattels were forfeited to 
the king. (Blackstoae, bk. iv., eh. 14.) [BUR- 
IAL-GROUND, BURIAL-SERVICE.] 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds.) 

\ Obvious compound : Burial-plain. 

burial -aisle, 5 . An aisle in which a body 
has been interred. (Lit. it Jig.) 

"Looks he also wistfully into the long burial-aitle ot 
the Fast.’’— Carlyle: Sartor Retart ut, bk 1., ch. xl. 

burial hoard, s. A board of persona 
appointed to regulate burials. 

burial -case, s. A mummy-shaped form 
of cnttln, alleged to be an improvement on the 
ordinary one in the lids, iu having glass over 
the face, in the means of fastening, in her- 
metieal sealing, and in the complete isolation 
of the body from air by enveloping the corpse 
in a resinous or other air-excluding compound. 

burial ground, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ground set apart or used lor 
the Interment of the dead. 

1. Literally: 

” Their mingled shadow* Intercept the eight 
Of the broad burial-ground outstretched below’." 

Scott : Von Roderick. 

2. Figuratively : 

" . . . . we at tho time exclaimed that it was tho 
burial-ground of all tho gnat* in tho island. ’’— Darwin: 
Voyage round tho World (ed. 1870). ch. vlii.,p. 168 

II. Ixiw : 

1. In England; Burial-grounds arc almost 
universally situated around churches, urban 
as well as rural. They arc consecrated by 
bishops, and till recently no one could 
officiate at the funeral except tho clergyman 
of the parish or another one appointed by him. 
On his part he was bound, without delay, to 
bury any corps© brought to the church or 
ehnrchynrd iu the manner and form prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer. 

2. In America : Iu the Eluted States each city 
has its large public cemeteries, iu which there 
is no secteriau or other restriction to burial, 
or tu character of service. Many societies and 
some religious denominations Imvo their special 
cemeteries*. 

3. In Scotland: The Scottish parochial hnry- 
ing-grounds have loug beeu open to all de- 


nominations. the conductors of a funeral 
having the right to request whom they please 
to officiate. 

4. In Ireland : Some years previous to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church the 
burial-grounds were similarly thrown open to 
all denominations. 

burial-place, s. A place for burying 
the dead, 

*[ A more general word than burying- 
ground. When one is interred in a church or 
committed to the deep the church or the 
ocean-bed is to him a burial-place, but it is not 
the burial-ground ia which he sleeps. The 
Romans interred their dead outside the cities ; 
the early Christiaus imitating them in this 
respect. Then the latter began to bury 
around their churches. Haydn makes the 
tlrst Christian burial-place be instituted in 
506, burial iu cities in 742, ia consecrated 
places in 750, aud in churchyards in 758. 
Of late, cemeteries, with s consecrated portion 
for Church of England interments and an un- 
consecrated one for those of Dissenters, have 
been opened, Kensal Green in 1832 being the 
first. Sanitary considerations have led to a 
gradually increasing number of these places 
of iutermeut being located outside of cities. 

" At rest on tho tomhs of the knightly race. 

The silent throngs of that burial-place." 

Hemant: The Lady of Provence. 

burial-service, burial service, s. 

1. Ecchsiol. : What is called io the Liturgy 

The Order for the Burial of the DeatL” 

2. Lato : This “ office,” the Liturgy inti- 
mates, "is not to he used for any that die 
unhaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid 
violent hands upou themselves.” Till 1SS0 
the clergyman had to read it over all others 
to whom burial in the parish churchyard was 
accnrded, but by the " Burials Laws Amend- 
ment Act ” of that year a certain measure of 
discretion was given him. The same aet 
oprned the parochial grounds to any one who 
had previous rights of interment there with- 
out the limitations that an ordained clergy- 
man must officiate, and the burial service 
must be used. Any person professing to he a 
Christian can officiate at the request of the 
relatives, provided proper notice be given to 
tbe incumbent. Latitude ia given as to the 
service, hut it must be perfurmed in a deeeot 
and orderly manner, and without covert at- 
tack on Christianity. An ordained clergyman 
can also nfficiate now in unconsecrated ground 
without incurring any ecclesiastical penalty 
or censure. 

bur -led (bur as ber), pa. par. & a. [Bury.] 

v bur-i-el (1), * bur-i-els, s. [Burial.] 

* bur -1 el (2), s. [From Fr. burell ; Low 
Lat. ftnrelh/s.] A coarse and thick kind of 
cloth (?). [Bokkel.] 

''Item, three haunurs (batmen] for the procession, 
and two burielt with their brists with a bmrus cap for 
the crosse."— Invent a ry of Veitmentt, A. 1559; Ilay't 
Scotia Sacra, p 189. 

bur l-cr (bur as ber), s. [Eng. bury: -er.] 
One who buries, one who performs the aet of 
interment. (Lit. & fig.) 

" Aud darkness be the barter of the dead.' 

Shaketp. : 2 lien. 1 1'., 1. 1. 

* bur'-i-ing, pr. par., n., k s. [Burying.] 

bur -in, * bur -tne. s. [Fr. burin ; Sp. buril; 
Port, boril; ltal. ftultno, bnrino ; from Ger. 
bohren ; O. H. Ger. poron = to pierce.] 

1. Engraving: The cutting-tool of an en- 
graver on me Lil ; a graver. 

"Who indeed handled thefmrfn like few in these 
cases. ’— Carlyle ■ Sartor Rc tart at, bk. 1., ch. id. 

2. Masonry: A triangular steel tool whetted 
off obliquely at the end, so as to exhibit a 
diamond. It is shaped like a graver, and is 
used by the marble- worker. 

* bur-i nesse, * bur i-messe, s. [A.S. 
bebyrigniss. ] Burial. (Layamon, 25,852.) 

’ bur'-i-o, s. [BunniouH.] (Scorch.) 

’ bur -town yngc, pr par. [Burgeon, u] 
Springing up, germinating. (Lit. A fig.) 

". . . that no rooto of hi tt** mease buriotCHt/nge rji- 
ward Jett**, and many ben deloulcU hi It." — Wycliffe 
(Purvey) : Itch. xti. IS. 

f burk, * burke, v. t. [From Burke, an Irish- 
man, who, when popular prejudice against 
allowing human corpses to be dissected bad 
run up their price to a high figure, tried to 


make a living by luring the unwary- into hia 
bouse and suffocatiog them, to aell their 
bodies to the doctors. After he had admittedly 
made away with fifteen people in this manner, 
he was executed in Edinburgh on January 28, 
1629.] 

1. Lit. : To smother or suffocate after th* 
manner adopted by Burke. [See etym.] 

2. Fig. : Quietly to put out Of existence, a* 
n parliamentary motion or anything similar, 
making as little noise as possible over th* 
transaction. (Inelegant.) 

t burked, pa. par. & a. [Bubk.] 

t burk '-iug, pr. pa. [Burk.] 

f burk'-ism, s. [From the Burke mentioned 
in burk (etym.), and Eng. suff. -ism.] The 
system of procedure which justly doomed 
Burke to death and iufainy. (Wharton.) 

burl, * burle, s. [In Fr. bourre, bourlet, 
bourrelet — flocks or locks of wool, hair, Ac., 
used for stuffing saddles, balls, &c. (Cotgrave); 
Fr. of Languedoe bourtl, bourrel — a flock or 
end of thread which disfigures cloth (Wedg- 
wood); Sp. borla—ti tassel, a hunch of ailk, 
gold or silver.] A knot or lump in thread or 
cloth. 

burl ( 1 ), v.i. & t. [From Low Ger. burrtln. ] 

* A. Intrans. : To boil, to welter. 

M Burhxnd yn bys otrne blode."— Erie of Tolout, 9*. 

B. Trans. : To cause to boil, to whirl. 

"Thou, Winter burling thro’ the air 
The roaring blast" 

Burnt: Elegy on Captain M. Bender ton. 

burl 12), v.t. [From burl, a. (q.v.).] 

1. To dress cloth by fulling it. [Burling.] 

2. To pick knots, loose threads, &c., from 
cloth, so as to finish its manufacture. 

bur -la^c, s. [Corrupted from EDg. te/rrfetew.j 
A kind of grape. (Johnson.) 

* bur-la-dy, inter). An oath, a corruption of 
by our Lady. 

bur'-lap, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Fabric : A coarse, heavy- goods for wrapping; 
made of jute, flax, manilla, or hemp. 

* bur -law, bir -law, * byr -law, s. & a. 

[1 cel. bcejarlog = a. town-law, from beer = a 
town, log =law.] The local custom, having the 
force of law, for settling petty disputes between 
the inhabitants of a township or manor. 

"Laws of Burlaw ar maid & determined be consent 
of neichtbors. elected aud chosen be common consent, 
in the courts called the Byrlaw courts, iu the quhiik 
cognition is taken of complalntes, betuixt nichtbour 
& nichtbour. The quhiik men sa chosen, as judges A 
arbitrators to the effect loresaid, ar commonly called 
Byrlaw- men.' 4 — Skene : Burlaw. 

burled, pa. par. & a. [Burl, v.] 

bur -lcr, s. [Eng. 6»rZ; -er.] One who burls 
cloth. [Bum., r.] (Dyer.) 

bur les que (que as k), + bur lesk', a. k 

s. [From Fr. burlesque ; ltal. btirlesco ; Sp. 
burlesco , a. k s. ; Port burlesco ; from Sp. & 
Port, barter; ltal. teir/ure = to jeer, to banter; 
Port. & ltal. burla = mockery, raillery.] 

A. ^4s adj. : Mocking, jocular, ludicrous, 
calculated and intended to excite laughter. 

** . . . - writing burlesque forces and poems.*— 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xL 

B. .4s substantive ; 

1. Verbal language or a literary or other 
composition iu which a subject is treated in 
such a way as to excite laughter, esp. a dra- 
matic extravaganza, with more or less music 
and dancing, generally travestying some 
serious piece. 

" . . . . epistles imicn resembling of thoea 
sublime wlr* in which the Hebrew prophet* foretold 
the calamities of Babylon and Tyrv.’ — Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., ch xvtl. 

2. The act of turning anything into rid ieule. 

" Their chief pastimes consisted In the burl**qu* of 
their gravest con v let Iona" — .Steal ; Introd. to Chaucer. 

bur-lcsque (que as k), v.t. & i. [From 
burlesque, a. A* s. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To treat anything in a ludicroui 
way, to parody. 

** Prior borleaqued, with admirable spirit and plea- 
santry, tho bombastic Venus . . . ."—Macaulay : Hi*- 
Eng , ch. xxi. 

B. Intrans. : To comment with ridicule. 

" Dr. Patrick Joins hands with them In burlet&uinf 
Upon the doctrine . ’’— Vu Moulin : Ad t. of the Ch. ef 
Eng teteardt Rome (1680), p. SI. 


boll, b6^ ; poTit, cat, 9011, chorus, ^hln, bon$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pb — f. 

-elan, -tlan = sban. -tion, -sion = shun : -tton, -^ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. ~ bel. deL 
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burlesqued— burn 


bur-les qued (qu as k), pa. par. k a. 

[Burlesque, v.] 

bur-lesqu'-er (qn as k), s. [From Eng. 
burlesque, v. ; and suffix -cr.] One who bur- 
lesqaes. 

bur-lesqu -ing (qu as k), pr. par., a., k s. 

[BURLESqUE, r.] 

bur-let, s. fFr. bourlet, bourrelet = “ a wreath, 
or a roule of cloth, linnen, or leather, stuffed 
with flockes, haire, Ac. . . . also, a supporter 
(for a ruffe, kc.) of satin, caffata, kc., and 
having an edge like a roule.” (Cotgrave.).~\ A 
atandcig or stuffed neck lor a gown. 

i* A lam; Uillit gowne of layn *ewit with silver * 
ursbdl silk, Ituch oeccat [necked] with burlettis 
Inventories, A 1673, p. 213. 

t bur-let-ta, a. [ltal. burletta .] A comic 
opera, a farce interspersed with songs, what 
the French call a vaudeville. 

M The curt&in dropped, the gray burletta o’er." 

Byron: English B<t rdt and Scotch RtHrMn. 

• bur-liche, a. [Burly.] 

bur'-lie, s. [Burlaw] 

* bur lie-bailie, s. 

Scots Law: An officer employed to enforce 
the laws of the Burlaw-courts. 

*' Jud tuk him tor a burUe-bailie." 

Ramsay : Poems, li. 536. {Jamieson.) 

* bur'-li-ness, 5. [Eng. burly; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being burly. ( Johnson .) 

bur '-ling. pr. par., Q » & s. [Burl, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. a dj.: In 
aeDses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. Woollen manufacture : A pro- 
cess in which woollen cloth is examined for 
rents, flaws, knots, defective yarns, &c., a de- 
ficiency being made good with a needle, and 
offensive matters removed. This is done after 
•couring and before fulling. [Knight.) 

burling Iron, s. 

Woollen manufacture : A sort of pinchers or 
nippers, used ia burling cloth. 

burllng-machlne, s. A machine for 
removing knots and foreign matters project- 
ing from the surface of woollen cloth before 
fulling. 

bur’-llns, s. [Etymology doubtful. From 
burn (1) (?).] The bread burnt in the oven in 
baking. (Scotch.) 

bur -ly, * boorly, • boore-ley, * bor-lic, 

* bur -11, ’bur-liche, 'bur-lyche, 

* bure-ly Che, * buir-lie f a. [Of uncertain 
etym.] 

I. Of persons: 

1. In a good sense : Tall, stately, grand. 

" Of Babyloyne aud Baldake the burlyche knyghtct." 

Alorte Arthure, SSfi. 

2. In q slightly bad sense : Great of bulk, over- 
grown, and probably boisterous in raannera. 

“And some ascribe the invention to e priest 
Burly and hig, and studious of his ease." 

Coteper: The Task, hk. 1 

* II. Of the inferior animals: Stately, fine in 
aspect, splendid. 

"And alio the burliche birds* that to his hoare leogez." 

Alorte Arthure, 2.19a 

•HI Of things: Great, large, huge. 

" Wallace pert brek thai burly bygJTYnjrlB havld, 
Bathe in the Hers*, and al» in Lothiane." 

Wallace, vnl. 402. MS. 

bur'-l^t v.t. [Bubly, a.] To render bnrly, 
to cause to puff or swell out. 

bur-xn5,n'-m-a^ s. [Named after Nicholas 
Laurent Bunn an, who was born at Amsterdam 
In 1734, and died in 1793.] 

Bat, : A genus of endogens, the typical one 
of the order Burmanniaceae (q. v.). The species, 
few in number, are natives of Asia, Africa, and 
ttie warmer parts of America, one, however, 
extending as far north as Virginia. 

Sur-min-m-a'-^e-w, s. pi [From Mod. 
Lat. byrmaimia (q.v.); and Lat. fem. plur. 
adj. auffix -acece. ] 

Bat. : Burmanniads, an order of endogenous 
plants, placed hy Lindley under the alliance 
Oreliidales. They have regular flowers with 
three to six distinct stamens, consisting of a 
tubular perianth with six teeth and a three- 
cleft style, an inferior three-celled ovary, with 
numerous minuta seeds. They are herbaceous 
plants with blue or white flowers, nearly all 
found in the tropics. 


bur-man -m-Ad^, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. 
burmannia ; and suffix -ds.) 

Bot. : Lindley’s name for the Burmanniacese. 

• bur-may-den, s. [A.S. bur = a bower, 
and maghden — a girl.] A " bower-maiden " — 
that is, a chambermaid. 

burn (1), * bxirne, * ber-nen, * baar-nen, 

* brcnne, * bren-nen (Eng.), burn, 

* byrne, * brenn, * brin, * bryn (Scotch), 

v.t. k i. [A.S. byrnan, birnan, tcman, beer- 
nan, brennan ; O.S. bririRan, brennian ; Icel. 
brenna; Sw. brdrcna, brinna ; Dan. br&nde; 
Dut. branden ; O. Dut. bernen; Goth, brinna r, 
(ga)6ra?tnjan ; (N. IL) Ger. brennen; O. H. 
Ger. prinnan.] % 

A, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To consume more or less completely by 
means of fire. 

" . . . . thou «h*lt burn their chxjiot* with fire.” — 
Jothua it 6. 

(2) More or less to scorch or injure by 
means of fire, as to burn meat in roasting it, 
to burn one’s clothes at the fire. 

(31 To subject to the action of the sun’s or 
aim ilar heat, without actual contact with fire. 
[Sunburnt.] 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To create a aensatioa of heat in the 
human frame by something eaten or drunk, or 
by tlie inflammatory action of fever, or of the 
artificial cautery. 

+ (2) To cause to auffer in any enterprise or 
action. (C. 3.] 

(a) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

M It seem* our people were so ill burnt, that they 
hiui no stomach for any farther meddling . "—Baillie ; 
Lett , iL 896. 

t (6) Spec. : To overreach, to cheat, to de- 
fraud, to swindla. 

XL Technically : 

1. Surgery : To cauterise with actual fire or 
by caustic. 

“A fleshy excrescence, becoming exceeding hard, 
is supposed to demand extirpation, by burning away 
the inuuratioa, or amputating. "Sharp .- Surgery. 

2. Chem . : To combine with oxygen. 

3. Engin. : The same as To burn together. 
[C. 5.] 

4. Lime manufacture : To calcine calcareous 
substances as shells, that the}' may be subse- 
quently pulverised. 

5. Pottery : To subject pottery with colours 
impressed to the action of fire, to fix the 
pattern by heat. 

6. Charcoal mannf. : To expel the volatile 
elements from wood to reduce it to charcoal. 

7. Brick mannf. : To bake dry or harden by 
means of fire. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To be ou fire, to flame. 

”.... the hush burned with Are, and the hush was 
not consumed." — Ezad. iii. 2. 

(2) To emit light, to shine. 

"And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide, 

Where it should not be quenched day nor night, 
For feare of evil fates, but bumen ever bright" 
Spenser: F. Q., L xiL 37. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of feeling or emitting heat : 

(а) To feel a sensation of heat in the phy- 
sical frame. 

(б) To be under the influence of passion, 
affection, or desire. 

(1) Of anger or hatred. 

(ii) Of affection or desire. 

’• Shs burns, she raves, she diet, ’ti* true ; 

Bat burnt, and raves, and dies for yon." 

Addison. 

Sometimes it is followed by with. 

•* Raleigh, the scourge of Spain, whose breast with all 

The sage, the patriot, and the hero bum'd." 

Thornton : Seasons ; Summer. 

(c) To flame or glow as that passion, affec- 
tion, or desire itself. 

•* . . . . shall thy wrath burn like fire T " — Ptalmi 
lxxxix- 46. 

. (d) To carry passion into action with de- 
structive effect. 

** The nation* bleed where er her steps she turn*. 

The groan still deepens, and the combat burns .* 

Pope. 

(2) Of shining or emitting light : To shine, to 
sparkle. 


“Oh prince; oh wherefore turn your eyeat aud why?* 

Rowe. 

IT. Technically. Children’s games: To be 
near the concealed object of which one is in 
quest It is generally worded ’’You are a 
burning.” 

"I flatter myself that I bum (as children say at 
hide-and-seek, when they approach the peraou or thing 
concealed): yes. I do flatter myeelf that I bum in the 
conclusion of this paper."— Blackut. Mag., Jan. 1821. 
p. 355. [Jamieson.) 

C. Jr special compounds and phrases: 

1. To burn a bowl : 

Games: To displace a bowl accidentally 
while the game of bowls is being played. 

( Ogilvie .) 

2. To burn daylight : To lose ona’s time. 

3. To bum one’s fingers: 

(1) Lit, : To do so literally. 

(2) Fig. : To hurt oueself by meddling with 
something dangerous, as with financial specu- 
lation, quarrels not belonging to one, &c. 

4. To burn out, v.t. k L : To flame or burn 
as long as combustible material is accessible, 
and then to expire. 

% To be burnt out means (1) to be compelled 
by fire to quit a place, (2) to be completely 
burnt, 

5. To burn together, or simply to bum : 

Metal. : To fuse two surfaces of a metal 

together by pouring over them some of the 
aame metal in a melted state. 

6. To burn up, v.t. : 

(1) Wholly or almost wholly to consume. 

M O that I could hut weep, to vent my p<isaioa 1 
But this dry » arrow burnt np all my tear*. " 

Dryden. 

(2) To expel the aap or moisture from a 
plant and thus cause it to wither. 

* bum (2), t’A. [Burnish, v.] To burnish. 

burn (1), * burn©, * brene, * brune [Eng.), 
burn, * birn, * birne (Scotcfc), s. k cl [A.S. 
bryne. In Icel. brunt.] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. Sing. : Any burnt mark upon the flesh or 
akin. Spec.— 

(1) An injury to the flesh produced by the 
operation, in most cases accidental, of fire. A 
burn is produced by a heated solid, a scald by 
a heated fluid. 

(2) A brand or burnt mark intentionally 
made upon the noses or other portions of the 
bodies of sheep, to mark their ownership. 
[Chiefly Scotch .) 

•• Fourscore o' hreeding owe* of my oin birn.” 

(,ent Us Shspherd, lit 2. 

Tf Skin and birn : The whole number of 
people connected with anjdhing, the whole of 
anything. (Scotch.) 

2. Plur. [Of the form birns) ; Roots, the 
stronger stems of burnt heath, which remain 
after the smaller twigs are consumed. (Scotch.) 

" And some were toastiag bannock* at the bimt.’ 
Pennecuik : Poems (1715), p. 25. ( Jamieton . ) 

B. As adjective: (See some of the com- 
ponnds). 


burn-airn, s. An iron instrument naed 
for impressing letters or other marks on sheep. 
[Scotch.) 


burn-grenge, s. One who sets fire to 
barns or granaries. (Scotch.) 

"A bum grenge la the dirk. * 

Colkelbis Sotc, F. L ▼. 92. 

burn-wood, s. Wood for fuel. (Scotch.) 


* burn (2), * burn©, s. [A.S. beorn = a war- 
rior, a chief.] A man, a knight, a noble. 
[Bairn.] 

"... . bat hath him bore bo buxumly . that ich 
bum him preyieth. & vcb • bum of this world . wor- 
chlpeth him oae.~— H'taiam of Palsme, 6hML 
" Now blyase bume mot the bytyde.” 

Ear. Eng. AllU. Poemt : The Pearl, S97. 


burn (3), S- k a, (A.S. burnt — a bourn, a 
stream, a fountain, a well ; Icel. brunnr ; Ger. 
brunntn = a fountain, a spring.] A bourn, 
water, a rivulet, a stream. [Bourn.] 

" Whxre three lairds' lands met eta 6r<m." 

Bums: Ralloween. 

Burn in the names of English ami Scotch 
towns implies that the latter are near a stream, 
as Blackburn, Bannockburn. It corresponds 
to the more common English word bourne, as 
Eastbourne. 


burn-brae, s. Tha acclivity at the bottom 
of which a rivulet runs. [Scotch.) 


ftte. f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjjrlan, £9, ee = e. ey = a- qu= kw. 
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" While our flocks are reposing on yon burn-bra*," 
Tarrm; /War. p. lift. 

burn-trout, s. A trout which haa been 
bred m a rivulet, as distinguished from one 
bred in a river. (Scotch.) 

"Sulmo Farift—thD Klvcr Trout, vulgarly coltld 
Burn Trout, Yellow Trout.* — Arbuthrod : Uitt. Peter- 
head. IK 22. 

burn'-a-ble, a. (Eng. 5um, v. ; and suffix 
-able.)' Able to burn or be hurot. (Cotgrave.) 

• burne (1), * buyrne, s. {Bairn.] A child, 

a nian, 


* burne (2), s. (Birnie.] 

* burne' coill, s. [Old form of Eng. hum, v. ; 
and coal.] Coal for burning. (Scutch.) 

'*.... that the orite bnrnecoill at commounlie 
tran3i>ortlt furth of thU rexline, &c.'*— Acx< Ja. VI., 
I5u7 (ed. Ian), p. 12 L 

burned (1), burnt, * berned, * barnde, 

* brend, brendc, * brent ( Eng .), burnt, 
brunt, * bront, * brende, * brent 

(Scotch), pa. par. & a. (Burn, v. ; Burnt. ] 

* burned (2), * bonrned, * borned, 

* brenned, * brend, * brende, pa. par. 
k a. [Burn (2), v.) Burnished. 

" Wrought aJ of burned iteel, . . .* 

Chaucer : C. T.. 1.085. 

bur'-ner, s. {Eng. bum ; -er. lu Ger. brenncr, 
verbrmner.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons: One who bums any thing or 
person. 

2. Of things : A thing which does so. (Often 
Used in composition, as a gas-buruer.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Lighting: 

(1) The part of a lighting apparatus at which 
combustion takes place. 

(2) The corresponding portion of a gas- 
heater or of a gas-stove. 

2. Chsm.: (Bunsen's Burner.] 

If Bunsen's Burner: {Named from Herr 

Bunsen, professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Breslau.] 

Chem . : A Bunsen's burner consists of a jet 
surmounted by a wide brass tube, at the 
bottom of which are several holes for the 
admission of air. The 
air and gas mix in the 
wide tube in such pro- 
portion that they burn 
with a non-lnminous 
flame. The flame has 
the following structure. 

It consists of (1) a dark 
cone a, consisting of cold 
unburnt coal-gas, mixed 
with 62 per cent, of air. 

(2) The flame-mantle b , 
composed of burning 
coal-gas mixed with air. 

(3) A luminous poiut c, 
seen only when the air- 
holes at the base of the 
lamp are partly closed ; 
the area of this zone 
may be regulated by BDKSFN .. a 
opening or shutting the * UNSE> 3 burner. 
holes to a greater or less 

extent. The flame of a Bunsen's burner — 

(1) At a low temperature, is suitable for ob- 
serving the flame colourations of volatile sub- 
stances. 

(2) At the highest temperature, is suitable for 
fuaiona at high temperatures. 

^ The lower oxulising flame is eui table for 
oxidatlou of substances in borax or other 

bends. 

The louder reducing flame is suitable for 
reductions on charcoal, and for fusing bonix 
or other beads in the reducing flume. 

The ujyprr oxidising flame (obtained by ad- 
mitting the maximum of air) is suitable for 
oxulation at lower temperatures than are 
found at (2) (q.v.). 

The upper reducing flame is suitable for re- 
ductions, and possesses greater reducing power 
than the lower reducing flame already meu- 
tioned. 



bur -nSt (I), a. & s. [From Fr. brunette 
dark brown stuff formerly worn by persons of 
quality; Low l,at. bruneta, bntnetum ; from 
Ft. i>run = brown.] (Brown, Brunette.] 

A- As adj, : Of e brown colour. 


“Sum pelrs, sum pals, sum bumet, and sum blew.” 
Doug. : Vtrgd, lv«. 

B. As subst. : A brown colour. 

"Burnet, colour®. Bumetum."— Prompt. Pare. 

burnet math, s. 

Ord. Lang. & Entom. : The name for the 
genus of Hawkmoths called Anthroeera, or by 
eome Zygoma. Anthroeera filipendulx is the 
Six-spot Buniet-iuoth. The six spots, which 
arc on the superior wings, are red, while the 
rest of the wings are green. It is common in 
England in June. Its caterpillar, which feeds 
on the plantaiu, trefoil, dandelion, Ac., is 
yellow, spotted with black. A. Loti is the 
Five-apot Bumet-inoth. It is less comraou. 
The caterpillar feeds on honeysuckle, bird’s- 
foot trefoil, Ac. 


bur-net (2), a. & s. [M. E. bumet = the pim- 
pernel ; cog. with O. Fr. brunete = the uame 
of a plant ; Mod. Lat. burneta = spriugwort.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The PimperoeL 

2. Poterium.agenus of Rosaceae(Roseworts). 
ItiscalledalsoSaiad-buruetand Lesser Burnet. 
TheCoinmou or Garden Salad-burnet(Poferiu rn 
sanguisorba) is abundant in England, but less 
frequeut in Scotland and Ireland. It is a herba- 
ceous plant one or two feet high, with pinnate 
leaves and dull purplish flowers. The leaves 
taste and smell like cucumber, and are eaten 
in salad. The Murieated Burnet, or Salad- 
burnet (A. muricatum), has larger fruit than 
the former, to whieh it is closely allied. It is 
not common. There are other species, but 
they are foreign. The Great Burnet is Sangui- 
sorba officinalis. 

B. As adjcctivs. (See the compounds.) 

bumet- blood wort, s. A plant, 5a u- 

guisorba ojfldnalis. 

burnetlchneumon, s. 

Entom. : An ichneumon, the larva of which 
preys upon the caterpillar of the Buruet-moth. 

burnet-rose, s. A book-name for .Rosa 
spinosissima. 

bumet - saxifrage, s. A book-name 
of Pirapinella, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants. There are two British species, the 
Common Burnet-saxifrage (Pimpinella saxi- 
fraga) aod the Greater Buruet-saxifrage (P. 
magna). The former is frequent, the latter 
inclining to rare. The root of the comraou 
species is acrid, and is used as a masticatory 
iu toothache, also as an external applicatiou 
to remove freckles, and in gargles to dissolve 
viscid mucus. 

* bur-nett©', s. (Brunette.] 

“In moomyng blak, os bright bumet tet. m 

The Bomaunt of the Bote. 

bur-net-tize, r.f. (Named after Burnett, 
who pateuted the process io 1837.] To use a 
certain process to prevent decay in wood and 
fibrous fabrics. [Burnettizino.] 


bur'-net-tiz-Ing, pr. par. & s. 

A. As present participle. (See the verb.) 

B. As mbatantivs : A process for preventing 
decay of wood and fibrous materials or fabrics. 
The wood or fibre is immersed in a solution of 
chloride of zinc, 1 pound ; water, 4 gallons 
for wood, 5 gallons for fabrics, 2 gallons for 
felt, contained in a wooden tank. Timber is 
saturated two days for each inch of thickness, 
and then set on end to drain for from two to 
fourteen weeks. Cotton, yarns, cordage, and 
woollens are immersed for forty- eight hours. 
(Knight.) 


bur'-ne-wm, s. (From Eng. bum ; Scotch t 
= the, and win — wind. Burn the wind.] 
A ludicrous appellation for a blacksmith. 


" Thea Bumewin com** oo Uko death 
Atev'ry chHUix” 

Burnt : Scotch Drift*. 


bur-mo, t bur'-njf, s. [From Scotch 5um 
;= a stream, and dmiinut. suit*. ~ie = little.] 
A little “ bum," bourne, or stream. (Scotch.) 

“ Ye whopllii' down yourgleiia, 

WT toddllii din.” 

Burnt : Elegy on Captain A/at heu? Ucnderton, 

burn'-Ing, # bron’-nlng, * bera-lndc, pr, 

pur., a., a s. [Burn, r.] 

A . As present jh irticiplc : In senses cor- 
responding to those of the verb, 

B. As luljective : 

L, Literally : 


1, Flaming. 

“ Thus once, wheo Troy was wrapped In firs aod smoke 

The helpless gods their burning h brines fursook " 

Dry den : To the Cord Chancellor Hyde. 

2. Hot. 

“ I know that from thine agony 
I® wrung that humOi? rain. 

Uennaiu: The Vaudoit W{fe. 

H. Figuratively: 

I. Of the body: Producing or feeling a sen- 
sation of bodily heat. 

“ Her burning brow, or throbbing breast" 

Bema.ru : Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

2. Of the heart or the emotions : 

"... that burning shame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Shaketp. : tear, Iv. X 

3. Of the utterance of the lips, or of the pen, or 
of anything similar: 

" Every burning word he spoke." 

C owper: Boadicea 

C, As sw&stanfirc; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. <fc 2. The act or operation of consuming 
by fire, or the state of being ao consumed. 

"... burning lor burning, wound for wound, . . .* 
— Exod . xxl. 25. 

3. Fire, flame. (Lit. or fig.) 

(1) Literally: 

“ I* liquid bumingt, or on dry. to dwell. 

Is all the sad variety of hell." Dryden. 

(2) Figuratively : 

“The mind surely, of itself, can feel none of ths 
burningt of a fever."— South. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) Maliciously to burn the sovereign's 
ships is a highly penal oflence ; so also is the 
setting fire to a bouse, baro, a haystack, Ac. 
[Arson.] One can be fined even for setting 
fire to furze, heath, &c., in a forest, chase, on 
a commou, or auy similar place. 

(2) Burning was once itself a penalty. 

(a) Burning in the hand : [Brand/no, Bene- 
fit of Clergy.] 

(b) Burning alive: Women were formerly 
burned alive for treason, as men were for the 
crime against nature, and under Edward 1. for 
arson. It was also the punishment during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries for so-called 
heresy ; the first person who thus suffered 
being Sir William Sawtre, priest of St. Osyth, 
Loudon, 12tli February, 1401. The cruel 
practice reached its cousummatiou in Queen 
Mary’s reign (1553-8), during three years of 
which 277 persons, most of them religious 
reformers, were consumed at the stake. ( Black - 
stone: Comment., dc.) 

2. Metal-working: Joining metals by melt- 
ing their adjacent edges, or heating the 
a((jacent edges and running into the interme- 
diate space some molten metal of the same 
kind. It differs from soldering in this : — lu 
burning a heat is required sufficient to melt 
the original metal, and a flux is seldom used. 
In soldering a lower heat is used and a more 
fusible metal employed, assisted by a flux. 
(Knight.) 

3. Ceramics : The final heating of clay ware, 
which changes it from the dried or biscuited 
condition to the perfect ware. The glaze or 
enamel is applied to the baked ware, and is 
vitrified in the burning. (Knight.) 

burning-buab, burning bush, s. 

1. Lit. : The bush of Exod. iii. 2-L 

2. Botany: 

(1) The Artillery plant, Pilca serpyllifolia, 
an urtieaceous species, 

(2) Euonymus atropurpureus, and E. a meri- 
canus. (American.) 

(3) Dictamnus fraxi nella, a garden plant, 
which is said to give off so much essential oil 
that if a light be brought near it it will ignite. 

burning-glass, s. 

1. Lit. Optics: A convex lens of large size 
and short focus, used for causing an iutense 
heat by concentrating the sun’s rays on a very 
small area. The larger the circular area of 
the lens and the smaller the area of the spot 
on which the concentrated raye fall, the 
greater U the effect produced. 

2. Fig. : Anything which produces the heat 
of passion, Spec., love. 

“ Diizxlltig and rich, a* through lovr'i bumtng-glou. 

Moore ' Veiled I'rophrt of Khonu+in, 

burning bouse, s. 

Metal. : A miner's term for a kiln or roast- 


boll, boj^ ; poat, JoWl ; cat, 9 ©!!, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^Ccnophon, cy 1 *t» -lhg« 
-cion, tlan = sh^n. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -{ion, -sion = zhun, tious, -slous, -clous — shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bel* d$L 
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ing-furnace, in which volatile mineral matters 
are expelled, as the sulphur from tin pyrites ; 
a kiln. 

burning-mirror or reflector, s . 

Optics : A concave mirror, or a combination 
of plane-mirrors, so arranged as to concentrate 
the rays of the aun into a focus and thus pro- 
duce heat. Its operation is the same as that 
of a convex lens. 

t Archimedes is stated to have burnt tha 
Roman fleet of Marcellus before Syracuse, by 
concentrating on them the force of several 
large burning-mirrors. 

burning - nettle, s. Urtica urens or 
Urlka pilulifera. 

burning-on, s. 

Metal. : A process of mending castings by 
nniting two fractured portions, or by attach- 
ing a new piece to a casting. 

burning thorny-plant, s. 

* Bot. or Ord. Lang. : A apeciea of Eu- 
phorbia, (ire&ster.) 

bur -nish, * bur'-nls, • bur -nisch, * bur - 
nys, v.t. & i. [From Fr. brunissant, pr. par. 
of brunir = to maka browD, from brim = 
brown . ] [ Bo a N (2), v. ] 

A. Transitive: 

1. 0/ things: 

(1) To polish by rubbing, to render amooth, 
bright, and glossy. 

(2) To render bright and glossy without 
friction. 

” Other* whose frnlt, fcumiiVd with golden rind. 

Hung amiable, . . .” Milton : P. L.. bk. iv. 

2. Of persons : To wash or acrub clean. 

** Thenno watz her hlythe harae bumytt so clene." 
Ear. Eng. Allit. Poemt(e± Horrli); Cleanneu, 1,086. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To become bright or glossy. 

" I've seen a snake in human form. 

All stained with infamy and rice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnish and make a gaudy «how. 

Become a geu'ral, peer, and beau." Swift. 

2. Fig. : To ahine forth, to grow, to spread 
out, to develop. 

*' Ere Juno bumi*h'd, or young Jove waa grown." 

firyden. 

* To «taoot, and spread, and bumiih into man." 

Ibid. 

t bur’-msh, s. [From Eng. burnish, v. (q.v.). 
In Fr. bnuiissure.] Polish, gloss. (Lit. & fig.) 

" The burnith of uo sin." 

Crcuhaw : Poem*, p. 128. 

burnish-gilding, s. 

Gilding : A process for gilding and burnish- 
ing picture-frames, «fcc. 

bur’-nistaed, * bur'-nyscht, * bur - 
neschte, * bur'-nlst, * bur'-nyst, 
* bur -neste, * bur-nyste, pa. par. & a. 
[Burnish, v.] 

” He Trulla loved, Trulla more bright 
Than burnish'd Rrmourof her knight" 

Butler : Hudibrat, I. li. 865-8. 

bur-nlsh-er, s. [From Eng. burnish ; -er. 
In Fr. brtmisseur.] 

1. Of persons: One who burnishes auything. 

2. Of things (Engraving, Bookbinding, Gild- 
ing, dc .) : A tool for smoothing or pressing 
down surfaces to close the pores or obliterate 
lines or marks. The engraver’s burnisher is 
mada of steel, elliptical in cross-section, and 
coming to a dull point like a probe. Some 
burnishers are made of the canine teeth of 
dogs. Burnishers of bloodstone are used for 
putting gold-leaf on china-ware. Agate bur- 
nishers are used by bookbinders. The gilder's 
burnisher is of agala or porphyry. (Knight.) 

bur'-nish-ing, pr. par., a. , & 5. [Burnish, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. d part. adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : The act or operation of 
polishing metal, Dr anything similar, by fric- 
tion ; tbe state of being so poliabed. 

burnishing -machine, s. A machine 
for giving a polish by compression. Such are 
tbe machines for burnishing paper collara and 
boot-aoles. (Knight.) 

burnishlng-stone,s. [Eng. burnishing ; 
- stone . In Ger. brunirsfein.] A stone used 
for burnishing. [Burnisher, 2.] 


bur-noose, bur’-n 

burnous; Port al- 
btrnos ; Sp. al-bor - 
nos ; from Arab, bur- 
1 ius, al-bomos.] An 
upper cloak or gar- 
ment with a hood on 
it, worn by the floors 
and tbe Arabs. 

"... * cloak of suffi- 
cient weight as well as 
compass, or au Arab's 
burnoote . , ." — De 

Quincey ; Work*. 2nd 
ed., i. 13X 

"burn-rope,*. [Cor- 
ruption of Eng. bur- 
dtn , and rope.] A 
rope for carrying a 
burden of hay or 
straw. (Halliu'ell : 
Contrib. to Lexicog.) 

burnt (Eng.), brunt 

(Scotch), pa. par. & a. 
[Burn, v., Burned.] 

burnt -brandy, 

5 . Brandy from whi< 
been removed by bun 


(, s. [Fr. houmous, 



BURNOOSE. 

part of the spirit has 


burnt ear, 5 . 

Bot . ; A disease in grain caused by a fungus, 
TJredo carbo, which covers the seed- coat with 
a black dust, while leaving the interior appa- 
rently uninjured, but abortive. 

burnt-offering, burnt offering, s. 

[Eng. burnt ; offering. In Ger. brandopfer.] 
Scrip. d Theol. : One of the sacrifices divinely 
enjoined on the Hebrew Church and nation. 
It is called in their language (olah), or 
nVn? (olah), from the root rfir (a lah) = to 
ascend, because, being wholly consumed, all 
but the refusa ashes was regarded aa ascend- 
ing in the smoke to God. In the New Testa- 
ment it is called oXoKavroipa (holokautoma), 
meaning a whole-burnt offering, an offering 
wholly burnt. In the Vulgate it is called 
holocaustum, which has the same meaning. 
[Holocaust.] Stated burnt-offerings were 
presented daily, every Sabbath, at tbe new 
moon, at the three great festivals, on the day 
of atonement, and at the feast of trumpets. 
Private ones might be presented at any time. 

* burnt silver, * brint silver, s. 

Silver refined in the furnace. (Scofcft.) 

". . . thAt thalr be strikln of the vnee of brint 
riluer, or hulyeoun of that fynes, . . ."—Act* Ja. II., 
1451, c. 34, ed. 1566. 


burnt- up, a. [Eng. burnt, a., and up, 
adv.] Completely scorched ao as to render 
destitute of verdure. 

" Leaving Santiago wo crossed the wide bumt-up 
plain on which that city stands."— Darwin : Voyage 
round the World (ed. 1870), ch. xv., p. 314. 

burnt-wine, s. Wine made hot, sweet- 
ened, and spiced. 

* bur-nys, v.t. [Burnish.] 


• bur-nyste, pa. par. & a. [Burnished.] 

* burowe, s. [BonouGH, Burgh.] 

burr, v.t. [Imitated from the sound.] To 
make a guttural sound in which r is promi- 
nent, aa ia done in portions of Britain. 

" And Johnny bum, and laughs eloud. 

Whether in cunning or in joy 
I cannot telL" Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 

burr ( 1 ), s. [From the verb or from tha aound.] 
Guttural pronunciation in which r is unduly 
prominent. 

"From that river [Tweed] southward, as far I be* 
lieve as Yorkshire, the people universally annex a 
guttural sound to the letter r, which in some places 
goes by the name of the Berwick fcun-."— P. Cold • 
tlream: Bcrw. Statist. A cc., iv. 420. 

burr (2), * burre, s. [Bur.] 

burr (3), bur, s. [Bur (2), s.] 

I, Ordinary Language, dc. : Anything in tbe 
form of a knob. 

II. Technically : 

1. The waste or refuse of raw silk. 

2. A vitrified brick. 

burr-pump, s. 

Naut. : A form of bilge-water pump in 
which a cup-shaped cone of leather is nailed 
by a disk (burr) on the end of a pump- rod, the 


cone collapsing as it is depressed, and expand- 
ing by tbe weight of tha column of water as 
it is raised. It is called also bilge-pump. 
(Knight.) 

burr (4), buhr, s. [From O. Eng. bur = a 
whetstone for scythes.] The same as BuRa- 
aTONE or Buna-STONE. [Burh-stone.] 
Metallic buhr : A grinding-plate of metal 
made as a substitute for the real buhr-stone, 
and used for some coarse woi k, such as grind- 
ing com for atock. 

burr millstone, buhr millstone, s. 

The same as Burr-stone, Buhr-stone (q.v.). 

burr-stone, buhr-stone, *. The name 

given to certain siliceo-caleareous rocks, 
coarse, flinty, and cavernous, like coarse 
chalcedony. Their cellular texture renders 
them suitable for millstones. The separate 
blocks which are hooped together to form a 
buhr-stone are known aa panes. The best, 
which are of a whitish or cream colour, are 
from the Upper Fresh -water beds of the Paris 
basin, which are of Eocene age. So are those 
of South America, whilst the buhrs of Ohio, 
Washington, and other parts of North America, 
come from much older rocks. 

bur'-ra, s. [Hindustani.] 

In India : Great, as opposed to chota = 
small. (Continually used by natives in their 
intercourse with Europeans.) 

bur -r as, a. [An obs. form of borax (q.v.). j 
burras-pipe, s. A tube to contain lunar 
caustic or other corrosive. 

bur'-rel (1), s. [O. Fr. & Prov. burel; Sp. 
buriel ; from O. Lai. burnt* = red, reddish.] 
A sort of pear, otherwise called the red butter- 
pear, from its smooth, delicious, and soft 
pulp. (Phillips.) 

bnrrel-fly, s. [So called from the colour.] 
An insect, the breeze-fly. 

burrel-shot, s. [Prob. from Fr. bourreler 
to sting, to torture.] A medley of shot, 
stones, chunks of iron, Ac., to be projected 
from a cannon at a short range ; emergency 
shot ; langrcl. 

bur'-rel (2), biir'-rhel, s. [Hind.] 

Zool. : Otns burrhcl, the wild aheep of the 
Himalayas. 

bur'-rel, a. [Borrel, a.] 

burrel ley, s. An old term in husbandry. 

** The Inferior land, besides the outfields, waa de- 
nominated laughs, if ouly ribhed at midsummer ; was 
called one fur ley, if the whole surface was ploughed ; 
or burrel ley. where there was only a narrow ridge 
ploughed, and a large stripe or baulk of barren land 
between every' ridge."— Ayr. Sure. Aberd., p, 236. 

bur 1 -ring, pr. par., a., & s. [Burr, v.t.] 

A, A B. As present participle and participial 
adjective : In senaes corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As su&stantfvc. Woollen manufacture : A 
process in tha manufacture of wool by which 
burs ana foreign matters sre removed from 
wool, which has been opened by the willowing- 
proceas. 

burrlng-machine, s. A machine for 
picking and burring wool It followa tbe 
willowing machine and precedes carding. 

burrlng-saw, s. A serrated wheel or 
blade which works in a burring-maebine to 
seize tha fibres Df wool and draw them away 
from the burs, which cannot pass the opening 
through which the saw works. (Knight.) 

burring- wheel, s. A circular or annular 
wheel with serrated periphery, used in burring 
wool or ginning cotton. (Knight.) 

* bur’-ri-our, * bur’-I-or, * bur'-rico, 
* bur-I- 6 , * bor-eau (eau as 6), s. [Fr. 

bemrreau.] An executioner. (Scofc/4.) 

bur'-ro, *. A small donkey. ( W r e*tem U. B.) 

bur -rock, s. [From. A.S. beorg, beorh, burg 
= a hill ; and Eng. dim. suffix -ode.] 

Hydraulic Engineering ': A amall weir or 
dam in a river to direct the stream to gapa 
where fish-traps are placed. (Knight.) 

bur' - row, * bur’ - rowe, * burwe, 
’* burwhe, * burwth, * borwgh, *. [A.S. 
beorh.] [Borough.] 

* 1. A place of shelter. 

" Fast, byside tbe borwgh there the harne was inn*." 

17m. of Paleme. 9 
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• 2. A borough town. 

"Burwthe town# (kivrt K.. burwe E, burrour p,). 
Bur gut. "—Prompt, Parv. 

3. A hole in the ground made bv a rabbit or 
other small mammal to serve as its abode. 

" • . . . they will out of their burrowt like coniw 
after rain."— Shakesp. : Cor., iv. 5. 

H Burrow of habitation : 

Zool. : The name given by Nieholson to the 
temporary hole or burrow of an annelid. 
(Nicholson : Valiant., i. 317.) 

burrow-duck, s. One of the names of a 
duck, the Sheldrake, Trulorna vulpanser. 

bur-row, v.i. k t. [From burrow, a. (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To excavate a hole in the 
ground, to serve as s place of concealment or 
as a special abode. (Used most frequently of 
rabbits.) 

" On Yarrow'# banka let herona feed. 

Hare# couch, ami rabbits burrow /“ 

Wordsworth : V arrow UnvitUcd. 

t B. Trans. : To dig, to excavate. 

* bur'-rowe (1), a. (Burrow.] 

* bur' rowe (2), s. [From burr (1) (q.v.) (?). 
(B'ay).] 

" Burwh®, aercle (burrowe, P.). Orbiculut, C F.**— 
Prompt. Parv. 

bur rowed, pa. par. £ a. [Burrow, v.] 
bur’-row ing, pr. par. k a. [Burrow, v .] 

" In South America, a burrourin g rodent, the tuco- 
tuco, or Ctenomya, la even more subterranean in It# 
hit bits than the mole."— Darwin : Origin of Specie* 
(e*L 1859), ch. v., p. 137. 

burrowlng-owl, s. 

Ornith . ; An owl, the Athene cunicularia. 
In the West Indies these birds dig burrows 
for themselves, in which they form their nests 
and deposit their eggs, whilst in the United 
States they seize on the boles of the prairie 
dogs. 

bur row-mail, bor row-maill,?. [From 

O. Eng. burroiv ; Eng. borough ; and mail, 
from A.S. mal — tribute, toll.] The animal 
duty payable to the sovereign by a burgh for 
the enjoyment of certain rights. (Scotch.) 

tua hunderetb threttono pundls eex ichll- 
lliigls audit pennye# of borrow maitl, . . . ."—Actt 
Ja. VI., 1617 (ed. 1816), p. 679. 

bur'-rjr, a. [From Eng. burr = the prickly 
spine of the burdock.] 

Hot. : Covered with stiff hooked prehensile 
hairs, like those of the burdock. 

" Indian mallow with an aim-leaf and singla seed# 
armed with three burry prickle#.'* — Philip Miller: 
Gardcner't Dictionary (ed. 8, 1768), 12 1 4. 

bur'-sa, a. [From Lat. bursa; Gr. 0vp<ra 
(bursa) = a hide stripped off, a wine-skin.] 
Med. : A cavity interposed between surfaces 
which move on each other, as between the 
integument and front of the patella (knee-cap), 
containing fluid. There are two varieties, 
Bursa: mucosa: and Synovial bursce. 

bur- siU-^-gy , s. [From Lat. bursa; Gr. 
0iip<ra. (bursa) = a hide stripped off, a wioe* 
skin, the skin of a live animal; and \6yoo 
(logos) — a discourse.] 

Med. : A discourse or treatise concerning 
thp Bursa mucosa. 

bur -sar, s. [From Low Lst bursarhts = (1) a 
treasurer, (2) a bursar ; from bursa = a purse ; 
Gr. fivptra (bursa) = the skin stripped off a 
hide.] 

1. A treasurer. 

U Originally bursar and purser were but 
different methods of writing the ssme word. 
(Trench.) 

“The name of burtar, or Aunartu*, wiu anciently 
fflven to the treasurer of an university or of a college, 
who kept the commou purse of the community. — 
Vniv. Glugow, Statist. Aoc., xxl.; App., p. 18. {Jamie- 
•on.) 

2. A resident at a university who has for 
his complete or partial support a bursary. 
[Bursary.] 

bur-sar-ship, bur-ser-ship, s. [From 
Eng. ft Scotch bursar, and Eng. suff. - ship .] 
The office of a bursar. 

". . . but tha contriving of a burtership of twenty 
noble# a year, . , ."—Hales: Rem., p. 276. 

bur -Siir y, a. fFrom Low Lat. bursaria.] 
[Bursar.] 

1. The treasury of a college or a monaster)*. 

2. An exhibition in a university. The word 


is much used in connection with Aberdeen 
University, where many bursaries exist. Of 
these a large number are given by open com- 
petition, whilst the remainder are bestowed 
by presentation on various grounds. In some 
places merit bursaries are called scholarships, 
and the name bursary is limited to those 
given by presentation. 

"... and appoint tho rent to bo paid annually a# « 
bursary to the student whom they nave chosen, . . .** 
—P. /iron ; Perth*. Statist. Acc., lx. 480. 

"Tin- re are four bursarirg at the King'# college of 
Aberdeen for boy# educated here."— Stati*. Acc. of Scot- 
land, xviL m 

* burse (Eng.), * bursa (Scotch), s. [Bourse.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A purse ; one of the official insignia of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

* 2. An exchange. 

" She #ay#, she weut to the burse for pattern#, 

You shall find her at St. Kathern'a. 

Middleton <f Decker: Roaring Girl. i. l. 

In the Elizabethan time, and for a cer- 
tain period afterwards, two London burses 
figure in English literature, as “Britain's 
Burse," or simply the Burse, which was the 
New Exchange in the Strand. After the 
Royal Exchange was opened in 1571, the 
former became the Old Exchange. 

3. A bursary, an endowment given to a 
student in a university or Roman ecclesias- 
tical college. (Acte Jas. VI. (ed. 1814), pp. 
170-80.) 

II. Eccles. : A amall portfolio-like receptacle 
for holding the corporal at mass. 

* burs c-hold-er, s. [Borsholder.] 

* bur -sen, * bur -sin, pa. par. [Burst, 

pa. par.] (Scotch.) 

bur -ser-a, s. [Named after Joachim Burser, 
a friend of Caspar Bauhin, and professor of 
botany at Sara, in Naples.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Burseracese, now agaiu suppressed. 
[BuRSERACE.t:.] The Bursera gummi/era of 
Jamaica is an evergreeu tree, rising to the 
height of twenty feet. It has unequally pin- 
nate leaves and axillary racemes of flowers. 
It abounds in a watery balsamic fluid, which 
becomes thicker by exposure to the air. The 
root is said to possess the same properties as 
quassia. The South Americans, who call it 
Almacigo, plant it for hedges. 

bur-ser-a-98-JO, a. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
bursera (q.v.).] 

Bot. : An order of plants constituting part 
of the old order of Terebinthacefe, or Tere- 
binths, whi«h is now divided into several 
distinct ones. Some again suppress the Bur- 
seracese, as Lindley does, reducing them 
under his Amyridaceae (Amyrids). 

bur-sic-u late, a. [Aa if from bursicula, 
dim. of Low Lat. bursa = a purse, and Eng. 
suffix -ate.] Shaped like a little puree. 

bur- 81 -form, a. [From Low Lat. bursa = a 
purse, and forma = form, shape.] Shaped like 
a purse, subspherical. (Nicholson.) 

burst, * berst'en, * bras ten, * bros - 
ten, * breat’-en, v.t. k i. [A.S. berstan, 
brestan (pret. bcarst, burston, borsten ) ; O.S. 
brestan; O. led. bresta ; Sw. brista ; Dau. 
briste ; Dut. bersten ; O. Fris. bersta ; Ger. 
bersten ; M. U.'Gcr. bresten ; O. II. Ger. presto • 
Gael, bris, brisil — to bresk.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To break. 

” Bratton, tupra in broken, P/— Prompt. Parv. 

"You will not pay for tlio glasses you have burtt. “ 
Shuketp. : Tam. Shr«w, Induct l. 
”... and then he burtt hi# head for crowding 
emoug the marshal's men."— Ibid., 2 tlvn, I r., Hi. 2. 

2. To break, to rend asunder with sudden- 
ness and violence ; to force open with sudden- 
ness aud violence. 

** Bunting their waxen hands." 

Cowper ; Tranxl. </ Milton. On the Death of Damon. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To break, to fly open, to open. 

(1) To fly open with violence, suddenness, 
and noise ; to explode. 

" No— though that cloud were thunder's wor#t, 

And ebargod to crush him— let It hurtf /" 

Byron ; The Siege of Corinth, 21. 

(2) To do so without these accompaniments ; 
as, " the tumour burst.’* 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To rush with suddenness and energy or 
force ; to rush in, out, or away from. 


(a) Of persons : 

" When burtt t ClAn-Alpiae on the foe * 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake, 11L 25. 

(5) Of things: 

” And tear# »eein'd bunting from his eye.* 

Scoff . Lord of the Ulet, v. a 
” Had from their #heaths, like sunbeams, burtt.” 
Moore : L. R. ; The t'irc- iVorthippen. 

(2) To be subjected to sudden and powerful 
Impression upon the senses, or yield to sudden 
and overpowering emotion. 

” He burtt Into teal's . . ."—Carlyle : Eeroet. Lect. iv. 

burst (1), * burst-en (Eng.), burst, burs- 
ten, * bur -sen, * bur -sin (Scotch), pa. 
par., a., k s. [Burst, v.t.] 

A. k B. As pa. par. <t particip. adj. (Of all 
the forms) : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

J Jmrsf man, a bvrsten man : A man 
affected by the disease called hernia or 
rupture. 

C. As subst. (Of the form burst) : A sudden 
and violent breaking forth of aoything, as of 
thunder, speaking, passion, tears, Ac. 

" What Is knowD at Kirkwall a# a burn of razor or 
•pout-flsh (Sofr>n tUiqua) commenced on an extensive 
scale last Sunday morning on the Sroadb&y Sands." — 
Weekly Scotsman, Feh. 2, 1861. 

" The snatches in bis voice. 

And fturif of speaking, were as his : I am absolute. 
'Twos very Cloteil." Shake ip. : Cymbeline, Iv. 2. 

burst (2), s. fA.S. byrst = a loss, a defect.] 
An injury. (Wright.) 

* burst' -en-ne 88, s. [From * burslen, pa. par. 
(q.v.); and Eng. suffix -ness.] The state of 
having a rupture, the state of being affected 
with hernia. [Hernia.] 

burst'-er, s. k a. [Eng. 6wrs< ; -er.] One who 
or that which bursts. (Cotyrare.) 

burster-bag, s. 

Ordnance: A bsg to hold the cbsrge de- 
signed to burst. 

burst'-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Burst, v,] 

A. k B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As s-uftstemfire .* The act, operation, or 
process of flying asunder, or rushing with 
suddenness and violence. 

bursting-charge, s. 

1. Mining : A small charge of fine powder, 
placed in contact with a charge of coarse 
powder or nitroleum to ensure the ignition of 
the latter. It is ususlly fired by voltaic means. 

2. Ordnance : The clisrge of powder required 
for bursting a shell or case-shot ; it may be 
poured in loose, or placed in a burster-bag. 

burst'-WOrt, s. [Eng. burst, and wort ; A.S. 
uyrt = a herb, 8 plant.] A name sometimes 
given to the botanical genus Herniaria or 
Rupture-wort ; all the English names refer- 
ring to the fact that the species were supposed 
to be of use in the disease called rupture or 
hernia. [Herniaria. ] It belongs to the 111©- 
cebracere (Knot worts). Herniaria glabra is 
wild in Britain. [Rupturh-wort.] 

* burt, * bur-ton, v.t. [Cf. Eng. butt (q.v.).] 

To butt like a ram, to make an indentation or 
anything. (Huloet.) 

II Still used In Somerset. 

burt, * blrt, * bret, * brut, s. [Cf. Norm. 

Fr. bertonneau ( Mahn ).] A flat fish of the 
turbot kind. 

* bur' -ter, s. [From O. Eng. burt, v. (q.v.); 
and Eng. suffix -cr.] An animal which butts 
with its forehead or its horns. 

" Burtare, bests {turfer, /».). Cemupcta.”— Prompt. 
Pare. 

* burth, * burthe, s. [Birth.] (Chaucer: ‘ 

Boethius.) 

* burtb-tldc, s. The time of birth. 

* burtho-tlmo, * burtyme, s. Birth. 

" From owrc Lordcs burthe* (me to the woridcs 
ends. "—ft. of Gloucester, p. 9. 

* burth- to nge, s. Native tongue. (John 
ofTrevisa.) 

bur' -then, s. [Burden] 

% For the compounds fturtetenow.*, burthen- 
some, burthoisomeness, Ac., see burdenous, bur- 
densome, burden some ness, A'e. 

* bur ton, v.t. [Burt, v. (q.v.) ] 
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bur-ton, 5. [Cf. O. Eng. finrlon, v.] 

Xaut. : A peculiar style of tackle. It has at 
least two movable blocks or pulleys and two 
ropes. The weight is suspended to a hook- 
block in the bight of the running part. 
(Knight.) 

burton -tackle, s. The tackle described 
under burton (q.v.); an armugemeut of pulleys. 

* bur-tre, * bur-tree, s. [Bourtree.] 

* burt-ynge, pr. par. & s . [Burt, v. (q.v.).] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As subst. : The act of butting or pushing 
at with the horns. 

*■ Burtynge. Cornu pet us." — Prompt. Pare. 

* burw, * burwgh, s. [A.S. burh = (1) a 
town, a city ; (2) a fort, a castle ; (3) a court, 
a palace.] [Borough.] 

1. A town. 

** . . . . but bet n-dcmn burtces ’ A brutned moche 
peple."— William of Puleme, 1,073. 

2. A castle or large euitice. 

3. A convent. 

“ For one boldetb » » hrod and * lxrge. 

A chart be «nd n ch*paile with chambers s-lofte.” 
Piers Plo w. CrtxU, US- 9. 

* burwgh mayden, s. A “ bower 
maiden," an attendant. 

". . . . but on of blre bitrwgh mnydene* th*t she 
toned most."— William of PaUrme, 3,07 L 

bur -weed, s. (Eng. bur ; weed.) 

1. A plant, Xanthium strunvarium. 

2. A plant, genus Sparganiunu 

bur'-y (ur as er), * bur-ye, *bur-l-cn, 

* bir-ye, * bir-ie, * ber-ye, v.t. [A.S. 
byrgan, byrigean, closely allied to A.S. btrgan 
= to protect. (Mahn A Skeat .). ] 

1. Lit. : To place the body of a deceased or 
even a living person under the ground, rub- 
bish, the water of the oceao, or anything 
similar. 

(1) Cen, : In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Spec. : To commit the body of a deceased 
person to the grave or to the ocean, with the 
appropriate ceremonies ; to inter. 

. . Go up, und bury tby tfctber, . . — Gen. L 4. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To place anything in the ground. 

M To bury so much gold under a tree." 

Shakesp. : Titus. Andrvru, b. & 

(2) To hide or conceal under heaps of any- 
thing. 

" That 5* the way to lay the city flat. 

And b ury all. Shakesp. : Coriol, Lit. 1. 

(3) Refexively or otherwise : To place in re- 
tirement or in an obscure position, involving 
death to one's influence and name. 

" And, welling exile from the aigbt of men. 

Bury herself m solitude profound." 

Cowper : Truth. 

(4) To cause to forget, also to forget ; to get 
rid of, to hida. 

" When he lies along. 

After your way bis tale prouounced. shell bury 
His reasons with bis body." 

ShaXesp. ; Coriol.. v. «. 

t bur'-y (1), s. [Burrow.] 
t 1. A burrow. 

•' It ie bis nature to dig himself buries, m the coney 
doth : which he doth with very great celerity."— Crew. 

* 2. A receptacle for potatoes. (Halliwell : 
Conlr. lo Lexicog.) 

bur'-y (2) (ur as er), * ber'-^, s. & in compos. 
[Borouoh.] A borough. (Used chiefly in the 
names of places.) 

1. As a separate word : as, Bury in Lanca- 
shire, Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk. 

2. As a portion, generally the final one, of 
the names of places : as, Aldennanbury. 

• bur'-yed (ur as er), pa. per. [Buried.] 

* bur'-y-el (ur as er), s. [Burial.] 

bur' y-mg (ur as er), *bur-y-inge, *bur- 
y-yug, pr. par., a., & s. [Bury, v.] 

A, k B. As. present participle A participial 
adjective : In souses corresponding to those of 
the verh. 

C. As substantive ; The act or operation of 
interring the dead ; the state of being in- 
terred. 

". . she is come aforehsnd to anoint my body 

to the burying. "—Mark xiv. 6. 

^ Obvious compounds : Burying-ground , 
burying-plact. 


bur ying-bee ties, s. 

Entom. : The English name for the beetles 
of the genus Neerophorus. They belong to 
the family Silphid;e. Some are beautiful, 
having two orange-coloured bands across the 
elytra. They receive their name from a practice 
they have of burying the carcases of moles, 
mice, or other small quadrupeds to afford 
uutriment to them larvae. 

* buryt, * boritb, ?. [Etymology doubtful.] 
A plant, Saponaria officinalis. ( Bailey : Diet., 
1736.) 

* bus (1). * buss, s. [Bush.] (Scotch.) 

(Doug. : Virgil, 232, 16.) 

* bus (2), s. (Buss (1), $.] 

fbus(3),s. [Contr. for omnibus.] An omnibus. 

(i Colloquial ) 

* bus, * buse, v. impers. [Contracted from 
behoves.] Behoves, must (Scotch.) 

“Than mI ye My. nedes 6ui me talc®." 

F. At., Rom. i. 46 (Jamieson.) 

" Nedes bus yow have sum uobil knyght." 

Ibid. 

f XJs bus : We must. (Brock.) 

* bus-ard, 5 . [Buzzard.] 

bus -au n, bus a in, buz - a in, 1 . A 

reed-stop on the organ. [Bassoon.] 

* bus-cayle, * bus-kayle, s. [O. Fr. 603. 
chaille, from Low Lat. boscalia, pi. of boscale 
= a wood.] A copse, a thicket, especially as 
a plaee of ambush or concealment. 

“On blonkez hy yone buscayle, by yune blytbc atremez." 

A forte Arthurs, 895. 

" In the buskayle of hla way®, on blonkkea fulle hupge." 

Ibid., j,WL 

* busch (1), * busche, t>.i. (Bosk (l), v.) 

* buscb (2) (pret. buschyt), v.i. [Cf. 0. Fr. 
embuscher = to set an ambush. From Ger. 
busch = a bush.] [Bush, Ambush.] To lie 
in ambush. 

♦buscb (3), *buscbe, *bnschen, t>.i. 

[Buske, v.] (William of Palm ie, 173.) 

* busch, s. [Buss (1).] (Pari., Jas. III., A. 

1471.) 

* buscb-el, * busch-elle, *. [Bdschel.] 

* busche-ment, s. [Bushment.] 

*■ Buschement or verement Cuneuj,C.F."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

* busch-en, v. i. [Busk, v.] Togo. 

“Til hit big wa* and bold * to 6iu<*en oh felde.** 

William of Paleme, 173, 

* busch -ope, $. [Bishop, s.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* buse, v. impers. [Bus, v. impers.] 

♦buse-mare, * buse-mere, s. [Bismare.] 

Blasphemy. 

bush (1), * busbe, * bussbe, * busch, 

* buysh, * buysch. * bossbe, * busk, 

* buske (Eng.), bush, * buss, * bus 

(Scotch), s. & a. [In Fr. buisson — a bush, a 
thicket ; Sp. & Port, basque ; Ital. 6osco = a 
wood; Ger. busch; Dut. bosch ; Dan. busk; 
Sw. buske. Prof. Skeat considers that the 
word is of Scand. origin ; Dr. Hurray that it 
is from Late Lat. boscum — a wood.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. A thicket, a wood, a grove, a forest, a 
place overrun with shrubs. 

•• Ther u by aventnrw this Pelamou 
Was in a bush that ne men might ae 
For sore afered of death was he." 

Chaucer: C. T. ; The Knightes Tale. 1,519. 

Tf This sense, or one akin to it, is still com- 
mon among our Australian colonists. 

2. A single shrub with numerous and close- 
aet branches. 

“ And stud Id till a busk lurkand.” 

Barbour: The Bruce, vit, TL 
“ And the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him la e 
flame of fliv out of the midst of a 6iuA ; and be looked, 
and. behold, the bush burned with Are. and the 6iaA 
was not cousumed."— Exod. iii. 2. 

To beat ahomt the bush : To take circuitons 
methods of hinting at one's meaning in a 
matter of special delicacy, instead of blurting 
out one's desires or intentions in a way to 
startle and repeL The metaphor is taken 
probably from sportsmen beating about bushes 
to start game. 


* 3. The branch ot a tree formerly hung out 
in frout of a tavern to indicate that liquor was 
sold inside. 

“ If it be true that good wine Deed* no bush, ’tie true 
that a good play oeeo* do epilogue." — Shakesp. ; AS 
you Like It, EpiL 

IL Technically: 

1. Bat., Hortic., <&c. : A perennial ligneous 
plant (usually with several stems issuing from 
its root), which in its normal or natural state 
of growth does not attain a girth of more than 
six inches, and in consequence does not furnish 
timber. The same as a shrub. 

* 2. Hunting: The tail of a fox cut off as a 
trophy of victory. 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds.) 

If Compound of obvious signification : Bush- 
exploring (Cowper : Task, bk. \i.). 

bush bean, s. The kidney bean or French 
bean, Phaseolus vulgaris. (American.) 

busb-beater, s. One who beats amongst 
the cover to rouse game. 

bush-creepers, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The English name of the Mniotil- 
tinae, a sub-family of the Sylviadse. These 
birds have sharply-conical lulls and long 
pointed wings. They are usually diminutive 
in size, active in habits, have a twittering 
note, and build their nests in thickets, solitary 
bushes, or trees. They are found in the 
warmer parts of both hemispheres, some of 
them, however, being migratory. 

busb-cxtractor, s. 

Husbandry : Ao implement for pulling out 
bushes and grubs. It is ot the nature of a 
claw-bar or cant-hook, or a pair of claws. 

bush -fighting, s. Irregular warfare in a 
woody country. 

bush grass, s. 

Bot. : A grass, Calamagrostis Epigejos. 

bush-harrow, 3. 

Agric.,6 c. : An implement consisting of a 
number of limbs or saplings confined in a 
frame and dragged over ground to cover grasa- 
aeed. 

bush-quails, s. pi. 

Ornith. : The name given to the Turnieidse, 
a family of Gallinaceous birds, found in 
Europe. Asia, Africa, and Aaatralia. 

bush-ranger, s. [Bushranger.] 
bush -scythe, 3. 

Agric., Ac. : A stout abort scythe for cutting 
brush and briers. 

bush-shrikes, «. pi 

Ornith. : The English name of the Thamno- 
philinae, one of the two sub families of the 
Laniidse (Shrikes). They have the upper 
mandible of the bill straight, and arched only 
at the tip, whereas it is curved in the Laminae. 
The typical genus. Thamnophilus, is American ; 
the rest belong chiefly to the Old World. 

bush-ayrup, bush syrup, s. a sac- 
charine fluid obtained in the Cape Colony 
from the flowers of Protea melli/era. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

* bush-tree, s. A shrub, the Common 
Box, Buxus sempervirens. 

bu»h whacker, « (American.) 

1. A raw CDuntryman. 

2. A bush-Bcythe. 

3. During Civil War: A marauding com.- 
batant, generally non-partisan and seldom 
uniformed, attacking singly or in detached 
bands under cover of woods df rocks. 

bush-whacking, a. As. 

A, As adjective: Pertaining to the method 
of procedure described under B. 

B. As substantive : The act of travelling 01 
working one’s way through bushes; fighting 
after the manner of a bubbwhacker. 

bush (2), s. & a. [From Fr. bouche =■ a mouth 
(Knight); from Dut. bus = a box \SkctA). 
There is prob. some confusion in the forms.] 
A, As substantive : The metal box in which 
the axle of a machine works. (Skeat.) A bear- 
ing for a spindle or arboar, as in the Case of 
the wooden chocks; called also followers, 
which surround the spindle within the eye of 
a bed-stone, and form the upper bearing of 
the spindle. A piece of metal or wood inserted 
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into a plate to receive the wear of a pivot or 
arbour. A thimble, sleeve, or hollow socket 
placed in a hole in a plate or block, and 
adapted to receive a spindle, gudgeon, or 
pivot. It forms a lining for a bearing-socket. 
(Knight.) 

B. As adjective : (See the compouuds.) 

bush hammer, s. 

Masonry : 

1. A mason's large breaking-hammer. 

2. A hammer for dreaaing millstones. The 
steel bits are usually detachable from the 
sockets of the heads, to enable them to be 
dressed on a grindstone. 

bush-metal, s. 

Metallurgy : Hard brass, gun-metal (q.v.). 

* bush (1), i*.t. & i. [From bush, a. (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To furnish with a bush. 

2. To support with bushea. 

3. To use a bush -harrow upon. 

B. Intrans. : To grow thick. [Chiefly in the 
pr. par., bushing (q.v.).] 

btish (2), r.t. [From bush (2X s. (q-v.).] 

Of the wheels of carriages : To enclose in a 
case or box, to sheathe. 

bush $h5.t, s. [From Eng. bush, which the 
species, not excepting the eo-called stonechut, 
frequent ; and suffix -cfcat.] 

Ornith. : A name given by Macgillivray to 
his genus Pratincola. 

* bushe (l), s. [Bush (1).] 

* bushe (2), s. [Buss.] 

• bushe- fishing, s. [Bcss-Fienruo.] 

bush cl (I) * busshel, * bush-cll, * bou&- 

S cl, s. k a. [In Fr. & Nor. Fr. boisscau ; Low 
Lat. bustellus , bussellus, bissellus, bustnla, 
buxula. From Low 1-at. buza, buta = a vat, 
a large brewing vessel (Du Cange) ; or from 

O. Fr. boissel, boucel; Prov. bossel; Ital. batti- 
cello = a amall barrel ; O. Fr. boiste, boist = a 
box.] [Box.] 

A- As iufcstanfire : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

” Oil ui ft buuhcl whet, or malt, or reye.* 

Chaucer ; C, T. , 7,327-8 

2. Fig. : A large quantity, without precisely 
indicating how much. (Lit. & fig-) 

"The worthies of antiquity bought the rareet pic- 
tures with busheti of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. "—Drydcn. 

II. Weights and measures : 

(1) In the United Kingdom: A measure of 
capacity used for com or what is called dry 
measure. It contains eight gallons or four 
pecks, whilst four bushels constitute one 
coomb or sack, and eight bushels a quarter. 

(2) In Co nod a and the United States : A 
measure =■ 0 ‘9,692 of the imperial bushel. 

B. As adjective : (Seethe compounds.) 

*U Compounds of obvions signification : 
Bushel-full, bushcl-makcr, bushel-making. 

bnshol breeches, s. pi Breeches wide 
laterally, and drawn in beneath bo rs to look 
like upright bushel measures. (CaWi/fe.) 

biish el (2), «. [Bush (2), s.] A circle of 
iron within the hole of the nave of a wheel, 
to preserve it from wearing. 

bush -el age (I), 5. [Eng. bushel (1), and suff. 
-age.] A duty on commodities estimated by 
their bushel bulk. 

* bush' Ct, s. [Dimin. of Eng. 6mA (I), (q.v.).J 

1. A small bush. ( Glossog . Kov., 2nd ed.) 

2. A wood. [Burket, Boskkt.] 

" N**r Crerk. In a buihri or wood on n bill, not far 
from tiie way-alda '—Kny : firm, p. 2M. 

3. A common. 

” We rwlo through a huh*, or common, called 
Rod well U.\keu* — flag : firm,, p. 153. 

bush T-n8ss, s. [Etig. bushy: -ness.) Tho 
quality of being bushy. (Johnson.) 

t bftsh'-iiig, ]*r. jwr. k a. [Busu (1), r.] 

AspartwivUjl cdj. : Spreading buah-like j be- 
coming bushy. 

“The romcm btuhlng round 
Aoout her ybiw d.** MiUon: P. L. 


"The bathing older* form'd a shady eceno." 

Pope ; Odyttey. 

bush’-ing, pr. par. k 9. [Bush (2), v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ participial adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : A lining for a hole. Often 
called a bush (q.v.). 

bush’-m&n, 5. [Eng. bush ; man.] 

tl. Cai. (Ord. Lang.): A man who habitu- 
ally resides among bushes. 

2. Spec. (Ethnol., pi. bushmen): A tribe of 
men, diminutive in size and very far behind 
in culture, who exist in South Africa,, and 
have not met with kind treatment either from 
the other dark races of the district or from 
the European settlers. 

•bush -ment, * bushe-ment, * busshe- 
ment, s. [A contracted form of abashment 
= embusinnent (q.v.).] A thicket, a bushy 
place, *a clump of bushes. 

" Princes thought how thoy mL'ht, discharge the 
earth of woods briars, bushmentu, arid waters, to make 
It more habitable ond fertile." — Raleigh. 

bush’-ran ger, s. [Eng. 6«s/i ; ranger.] One 
who ranges through the busb, especially for 
predatory purposes, bushrangers often being 
escaped convicts. ( Anglo-Auslralian .) 

busb’-ran-ging, s. [Eng. bush; ranging.] 
The act or practice of ranging through the 
“ bush.” (Anglo- Australian?) 

bush-fo a. [Eng. bush ; -y. In Sw. buskig ; 
Dan. basket ; Ger. buschig, gelid sch ip.] [Bosk.] 

1. Of literal bushes or vegetation of a similar 
character: 

(1) With many branches, but not tall enough 
to constitute a tree ; shrubby, thick. 

" Of stone, and Ivy, and the spread 
Of the elder’s bushy head." 

Wordsworth : The White Pot of RyUtont, L. 

(2) Full of bushes, studded with bushes, 
overspread with bushes. 

"... spaces which were generally 
Darwin : Voyage Ho and the World (ed* 1870)* ch. vlll, 
167. 

2. Of anything thick, like a bush: Thick, like 
a bush. 

**. . . with a thick, bushy beard . . ."—Addison. 

bus'-ied (us aa iz), * bes-yod, pa. par. 
[Busy, v.) 

* bus-i-hede, *bis-y-hed, *bys-i-hedo, 

s. [O. Eng. bisv = Eng. busy ; and 0. Eng. 
hede = Eng. hooa.] The state of being full of 
business or care. 

” Alle the binyhtdet and the gTeate nledes of the 
wordle.*’— Aymbito. p. 164. 


"Apparently business was partial In the Discount 
Market' — Baity TeUgroph, October 8, 1877. 

(2) The act of engaging in serious work, aa 
distinguished from mere pastime. 

" Pastime and business both It should exclude." 

t’owpor : Progress of Error. 

IL Objectively : Tlial with which one ie en- 
gaged ; that about which one is or should be 
busy or anxious. Specially — 

1. A multiplicity of affaire. [IT 1.] Specially 
mercantile transactions, commercial inter- 
course. 

2. A aingle affair or transaction. 

■ You are so much the business of our souls, . 

Dryden. 

5 In this sAise it may have a plural 

”... so full of businesses . . — ShaEetp. : Atts 

Well . I 1. 

3. An affair of honour, a duel. (Affectedly.) 

“ For that’s the word of tincture, the business. Let 
me alone with the business. 1 will carry the business. 

1 do understand the business 1 do lina an affront lu 
the 6u«ina«*. * — Masque of Mercury. <te., voL V., p. 43L 

4. A calling or occupation ; also special 
province, sphere, or duty. 

"The great business of the senses being to take notice 
of what hurts or advantages the body."— Aocte 

”... the management of a wine and spirit business, 
or other position of trust. *— rimes. Nov. 18, 1878. 

5. Legitimate occupation. 

" What busi nest has a tortoise among the clouds?*— 
V Estrange. 

6. That which requires to be done, an object. 

”... a perpetual spring will not do their business; 
they must have looger days, a nearer approach of tha 
sun. 1 *— Bentley. 

* 7. Labour and endeavour. 

" To drawe folk to heven by folmease. 

By good eusAiuple, this was bis busyneue.” 

Chaucer : C. T., Prologue, 520. 

Special phrases : 

1. A man of business: A man naturally 
gifted with capacity, adaptation, and love for 
managing a great commercial enterprise, a 
department of the political government, or 
anything similar. 

" Ue whs one of the most skilful debaters and mm 
of business in the kingdom,"— Macaulay : Mist. Eng.. 
ch. iv. 

2. To do the business for one: To kill one, 
destroy or ruin one, that being the most 
serious thing which ean be done to him. 
(Colloquial.) 

3. To have no business in a place or to do 
anything : To have no occupation calling one 
thither, or no obligation or even right to do^ 
the tiling. 

(1) Lit. : Of persons. 

(2) Fig. : Of things. 

" A frown upon the atmosphere. 

That hath ne business to apjo-ar 
Where skies are blue, aud earth Ls gay.' 

Ryrtn : The Prisoner of Chilton, x. 


bus -i-Iy, *bus-y-ly, * bus-1-11, *bis-i- 
ly, bes i-ly, * bus-i-llche (us as iz), 

adv. [Eng. busy ; -ly.] 

1. In a good sense : 

(1) Laboriously. 

”... & wvth listen hlod busily nnoynted.’' 

Ear. Eng. Alt it. Poems (ed. .Morris), Cleanness, 1448. 

(2) Eagerly, carefully. 

”... Debated busyly about tho glftes." 

Sir Oaw.. 68 . 

" Bl-tbought hire ful busily, howe test were to werche." 

IVtlliam of Paler ne, 650. 

(3) Industriously. 

”... how busily she turns the leAves.' 

ShaKcsp. : Tit- A ndron., Iv. 1. 

2. In a sense not so good : Curiously, In- 
quisitively. 

" Or if too busily they will inquire 
luto a victory which we disdain,” Dryden. 


business (pron. biz’-nes), * bus-i-nesse, 

* bus-y -nesse, * bus-y-nes (us as iz), 

* bis-y-nessc, * bis i -nessc, • bes-i- 
ncssc, s. k a. [Eng. busy; -ness. ] 

A. As substantive: 


I. Subjectively : 

t I. The state of being industriously en- 
gaged. 

" Tho fantaay and the curloua busynrstt 
Fro day to day gau Id the »oulu 

Chau cor : C. T.. 9,451*2. 


To do business: To apply oneself steadily 
to any work. 

"The ptlour* did cm business*' ami cure.* 

Ch.iucrr The K night es Tale. 149. 

2. The state of being anxious ; anxiety, care. 

3. Tho act of engaging industriously in cer- 
tain occupations. 

(1) The act of terming mercantile or financial 
bargains. More generally an abundance of 
aucli acts clone by separate individuals. 


If (a) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
business, occupation, employment, engagement, 
and avocation : " Business occnpies all a per- 
son's thoughts, as well as his time and 
powers : ocewpafioii and employment occupy 
only his time and strength : the first is mostly 
regular, it ia the object of our choice ; the 
second ia casual, it depends on tlie will of 
another. Engagement is a partial employment, 
avocation a particular engageme nt : an engage- 
ment preveuts ns from doing imything else ; 
an avocation calls off or prevents na from 
doing what we wish. ... A person who is 
busy has much to attend to, and attends to it 
closely : a person who is occupied has a full 
share of business without any pressure ; he is 
opposed to one who is idle : n person who is 
employed has the present moment filled up ; 
he is not in a stale of inaction : the person 
who is engaged is not at liberty to be other- 
wise employed : his time is not his own ; he is 
opposed to one nt leisure 1 ,” 

(b) Business, trade, profession . and art are 
thus discriminated : “ These words are syno- 
nymous in tho sense of a calling, ter the pur- 
pose of n livelihood t business ia general, trade 
and profession are particular ; all trade is 
business, but all business is not trade. Buying 
and selling of merchandize Is inseparable from 
trade. ; but tho exercise of one's knowledge 
and experience, for purposes of gain, con- 
stitutes a business ; when learning or particu- 
lar skill ia required, it is n profession ; and 
when there is a peculiar exercise of art, it is 
an art: every shop-keeper and retail dealer 
carries on n trrule ; brokers, manufacturers, 
bankers, and others, carry on business ; clergy- 
men, medical, or military men follow' a pro- 
fession : musicians anti painters follow an art." 

(c) The following is the dietinction between 
iMrtiit'ss, office, and duty: "Business is what 


boil, btf^; p<n)t, cat, $cll, chorus, ^hin, henph; go, from; thin, this; sin. as; cxpoct, Xonopbon, eyelet, -ing. 

-clan, -t Ian = shan, -tlou, -sion = shun: -tlon, -gion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -lUe, &c. = b$l, kel. 
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one prescribes to one's self ; office is prescribed 
by another ; duty is prescribed or enjoined by 
a fixed rule of propriety ; mercantile concerns 
are the 6 usiness which a man takes upon him- 
self ; the management of parish concerns is 
an office imposed upon him often, much against 
his inclination ; the maintenance of his family 
is a duty which his conscience eryoins upon him 
to perform. Business and duty are public or 
private ; office is mostly of a public nature : a 
minister of state, by virtue of his office, has 
always public business to perform ; but men 
in general have only private business to trans- 
act : a minister of religion has public duties to 
perforin in his ministerial capacity ; every 

* other man has personal or relative duties, 
which he is called upon to discharge according 
to his station. ,J (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

business-like, a. Like business, with 
proper accuracy, with attention to details, 
and a careful adaptation of means to the end 
aimed at, such as is seen in men expert in 
business, and is one of the most important 
elements in their success. 

" There ii no need, however, that it should diminish 
that strenuous ana business-like application to the 
matter in hand, , . -J. 8. Mill: Political Economy 

(1849), voL 1.. bk. L, ch. vil., J 3, p. 125. 

* busk (1), * buske, * biisk'~y, * bosk, 

* busch, * busche (Eng.), * busk (Scotch), 
(pret. buskit), v.t. & i. [lceh buask =• to pre- 
pare one’s self ; from bua — to prepare.] 
[Bo un.] (Skeat.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To prepare, to make ready. 

2. To dress, to array. 

” Thou burne for no brydsle art busked In wedez." 

Ear. Eng. AUit. Poems; Cleanness, 142. 

3. To fasten. (Used of an article of dress.) 
(Scotch.) 

" . ... cockemooy she had busked on her head at 
the kirk last Sunday. —Scott : Old Mortality, ch. v. 

B. Reflexive: 

1. To prepare one's self. 

M He bnskyt hym . . . ."—Barbour: The Bruce (ed. 
Skeat), i. 142. 

“ All thay buskede thaw fit to here. 

Helme and hawberke. schelde and spere." 

Roland and Ottuell (ed, Herrtage), 43. 

2. To go, to hurry. 

” . ... the Iustlces somme 
Busked hern to the boure . . . 

Piers Plowm., 111. IS, 14. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To get ready. 

** The kiog basket and mad him yar." 

flar&our: The Bruce, viil, 409. 

2. To begin. 

" Than hamvardls buskit he to fair." 

Barbour: The Bruce (ed. Skeat), viL 492. 

3. To direct one's steps towards a place, to 
go. 

*’ And buskit theddlrward hut bard " 

Barbour: The Bruce, x. 404. 

4. To brush about, to hurry about, to hurry, 
to hastea 

" Thao had he a haroun buske to here chainher."— 
IFiKinm qf Palerne, 1,968. 

^ To busk or buske of: To hurry from. 
(FTnt. of Palerne, 1,653, 1,997.) 

•busk(2), v. [Etym. doubtful.] To pulverise, 
as fowls do in the dust. (IlalliweU : Cant, to 
Lexicag.) 

* busk (1), s. [From Eng. busk (1), v. (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : Dress. (Scotch.) 

2- Fig. : Decoration. 

** . . , the busk aod bravery of beautiful and big 
words . . ."—M' Ward: Cont endings, p. 

busk (2), * buske (1), s. & a. [Ft. bnsc. ) 

A. .4s substantive: A stiffening bone or 
plate in a corset, to maintain its shape and 
prevent its gathering in folds and wrinkles 
around the waist. The busk is made of wool, 
steel, brass, whalebone, or vulcanite. 

“ Her long flit sleeve*, stiff* buske, puffe verdingalL" 

, Marston : Scourge, 1L 7. 

B. .4 s adjective : (See the compound.) 

4 busk-point, s. The lace, with its tag, 
which secured the end of the busk. 

* busk (3), * buske (2), s. [Low Lat. boscus, 
buscus = a bush.] [Bush.) A bush. 

"And rtud lotlU a busk lurkand.” 

Barbour : The Bruce (cd. Skeat), vl. TL 
"And range amid the buskes thy *elfe to feed*,' 

Davison : Poetical Rapsodie (1611), p. 39. 

* busk-ad -dre, * bosk-ed-dre, 3 . [From 

busk (3) ; and adder.] An adder, a anake. 

•’Be it turned Into * boskeddrt.’— Wycliffe : Exodus, 
vlL 9. 


* biis'-kayle, s. [Buscayle.] 

busk -ed (Eng.), busk'-it (Scotch), pa, par. & 
a. [Busk, v.] 

” Th[«r]e were beddes busked • for eny huro riche.” 
William qf Palerne, 3,196. 

" Nae Joy her bonnle buskit nest," 

Bums: Epistle to William Creech. 

t biisk'-ed, a. [From busk (3), *.] Wearing 
a husk. ( Pollok .) 

* busk -er, 3. [0. Eng. & Scotch busk, v. ; 

-er.J One who dresses another. 

" Mistress Mary Seaton ... is priised, hy the queen, 
to he the finest busker, that is. the finest dresser of 
a woman's head of hair, that is to be seen in auy 
country .'—Knotty : Lett. Chalmers's Mary, L 285. 

* busk-et, s. [Ft. bosquet = a grove, a 
thicket.]’ [Bosket, Bosquet.] A email bush 
or branch with flowers and foliage. (Spenser : 
Shrp. Cal., v.) 

* busk-ie (1), a. [From busk (1), and suff. -fe.] 
Fond of dress. 

”... kintra lairds, an* buskie cits, 

A* gather roun' some sumpha" 

T arras : Poems, p. 1S6. 

* busk-ie (2), a. [Bosky.] 


t bus -kin, * bus-kyn, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
In Dut. broos = a buskin ; O. Dut. brosekin ; 
Ft. bottine, brodequin = (1) an ancient boot, 
which covered the foot and part of the leg ; 
(?) a boot worn by actors in comedies ; Sp. 
borsegui ; ltal borzacchino. Remotely from 
Low Lat. byrsa; Gr. 0t)p<ra (bursa) — a hide, 
leather. Skeat considers that it may be cog- 
nate with brogue.] 

1. A boot covering the foot and the lower 
part of the leg, so as to defend it against mud, 
thorns, &c. 


(1) As worn by men. 

•* The hunted red deer's undressed hide 
Their hairy buskins well supplied.” 

Scott : Marmion, v. 6. 

(2) As worn by women. 

" My Mary’* 6u*Hn* brush the dew." 

Scott : Olenflnlas. 

* 2. A similar boot worn among the ancients 
by actors in tragedy. Sometimes it had thick 
cork soles so as to make the wearer look taller 
than he really was. 

(1) Lit. : In the foregoing sense. 


" In her beat light the comic muse appears, 

When she with borrow'd pride the mwWti wears.” 
Smith, 


(2) Fig. : Tragedy. 


" Great Fletcher never treads In 6u*WrU here. 
No greater Jdqsod dares in sock* appear.” 

Dry den. 


t bus'-kined, a. IEng. buskin ; -ed] Pro- 
vided with or wearing buskins, tragic. 

” Ennobled hath the buskin' d stage." 

Milton ; Pensoroso. 


* busk'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Busk, v.) 

A. & B. As present participle <£ participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Dressing, manner of dressing. (Sfreai.) 
”... either « stoninglie busking or an ouerstaring 

frounced hed .”— Roger AscJuxm : The Schoolmaster, 
bY i. 

2. Headdress or other dress or decoration. 

*• That none weare upoo their heads, or buskings, 
any featheis .” — Acts Ja, VI., 1621, c. 25, $ 2. 


busk'-it, pa. par. & a, IBusk (1), y.) (Scofch.) 


" busk -ry, s. [From busk (1), v. ; and euflix 
-ery. The eame as Busk (1), 3.] 

1. Dress. 

2. Decoration, outward show. (Lit. <£ fig.) 

"... put off with the buskry or bravery of words, 
when the thing Itself is lost and let go, . . ."—M‘ Ward ; 
Contendings, p. 824. 


* busk-y, * busk-ie (2), a. [Bosky.] The 
same as bosky, i.e., woody, shaded with woods. 
*• How hloodlly the sun begins to peer 
Above yoo busky hill." 

Shakesp. : 1 Hen. IV., Y. 1. 


t buss (1), * busse, * basse, s. [InSw. pws3= 
a puddle, a plash, a era3ck, a kiss ; O. H. Ger. 
bus ; Fr. baiser, s. ; 8p. beso ; Port, beijo ; 
ltal. bacio ; Lat basium ; Gael, bvsag — a 
smacking kiss ; bus = tha mouth ; Wei. bus — 
the lip. Perhaps imitated from the sound.) 
A smacking kias. (At first good English, now 
vulgar and ludicrous.) 

* 1. Originally : Of the form basse , from Fr. 
baiser. 

2. Then : Of the forms busse, buss, from 
the Teutonic. 


” Sut every Satyre first did give • husse 
To Helleuore: *o busses dsd abound.” 

. Spenser : P. Q., III. x. 44. 

buss (2) (Eng.), buss, * busse, * bussbe, 
* busch, * busche (Scotch), s. [In Dut 

buis ; Ger. biise ; O. Fr. busse; Prov, bus: 
Low Lat. bussa, busa.] 

* 1. Originally : A large vessel, wide, capa- 
cious, snd well adapted for etowege. 

” Ane busche quhilk was takin be the Franchcmen." 
—Aberd. ileg., A. 1538, v. 16. 

* 2. Then sometimes: A hulk. 

"Hulk* or busses . . ."—Howell : Letters (1650). 
[Balliwell; Contr. to Lexicog.) 

3, Afterwards and now : A two-masted fleb- 
ing-vessel of from fifty to seventy tons burden. 



buss. 


with a cabin at each end. It Is employed 
chiefly in the herring fishery. 

”... to drive the Dutch whaler* and herring busses 
out of the Northern Ocean."— Macaulay: Bist. Eng ^ 
ch. xix. 

buss fishing (Eng. & Scotch), * bushe- 
flshing (0. ScofcTt), 5. The act of fishing in 
busses. 

"That there be no bushe fishing betwix the ylruidv 
and the mayne land . . ."—Acts Ch a. ed. 1814, Y, 

v. m 


buss (3), s. [Bush, s .] 

1. Lit. : A bush. (Scotch.) 

” I like our hill* an' heathery hraee, 

Ilk burdie, bust, an’ bumle." 

Picken : Poems, 11. 161. 

2. Fig. : Shelter. (Scotch.) (Or ie it from 
another root ?) 

" My trunk of elid, but buss or bield. 

Sink* in Time * wintry raga." 

Burns : The A uld Man 

buss (4), s. [Bue (3).] 

t buss (1), * basse, v.t. [From buss (1)- s. 
(q.v.). In Sw. jntssa ; Provinc. Ger. bussen; 
Ft. baiser; Norm. Fr. beser ; Sp. besar; Port. 
beijar ; ltal. baciare ; Lat. basio.] [Buss, 

1. Lit. : To give a smacking kiss to. (Now 
vulgar and ludicrous, but not so formerly.) 

". , . that I lye bassing with Besse .’' — Bir T. Mors 
ITortejr, p, 557. (Richardson . ) 

” Come, grin on me. and I will thiok thou emileit. 
And buss thee as thy wife." 

Shakesp. : K. John. Ul. 4. 

2, Fig. : To come in close contact with. 

“ Yond towers, whose wanton top* do buss the clonda’ 
Shakesp. : Trail. A Cress,, iv. &. 

•’ Thy knees btisting the *tones, . . .* 

Ibid., Corlol., UL 1. 

* buss (2), vX. [Buss (3), s .] To placa in 
ambush. 

" SaLadyn prinely was bussed beside the flom.” 

R de Brunne, p. 187. 

* bnssebe'-ment, * busse-ment, 
* busche ment, * buysebe -ment, a. 

[Bushment.] Ambush. 

" Leulyn In a wod a bussement he held.” 

A Brunns, p. S4X 

* bfissb -op, s. [Bishop.) 


# bus'-sie, a. I Bushy.) (Scotch.) 


buss -ing, * bass -rig, pr. par. & $. [Busa 
v.] 

A. As present participle : (See the Yerb.) 

B. As substantive: The act of kissing with 
a amacking eouncL 

” Kissing and busting differ both In this, 

Wa busse our wantons, but our wive* we klsa" 
Eerrick : lYor**, p. 219. 


* buss '-Kfig, 8 . [From Eng. bushing (q.v.V 
or from Ger. busch — a bundle, a fardel (?M 
Covering. 

" The folk w as fain 
To put the bussing dq thair thels." 

Redsquair: Ever gr sen. It 230 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne, ce — e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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bus'-sle, s. {Bustle.] (ScofcTt.) 

* bust 0), $. [Buist.] (Scotch.) 

1. A box. 

2. A tar mark upon ohcep, generally the 
initials of the proprietor's name. 

bust (2), 8. (In Ger. biiste ; Fr. buste; Prov. 
bust; Sp. k Port, busto; from Ital. busto — 
bust, stays, boddiec ; Low Lat. bustum = the 
trunk of a body without the head. Malm 
thinks that it is from Ger. brust = breast.] 
[Breast, Busto. } 

Ordinary Language <£r Sculpture : 

1. A statue of the upper part of the body, 
the head, .shoulders, and breast, without 

the arms. 

" His library, where bust * of poets dead 
And a true 1‘lmlnr stood without a head. 
Received of wits . . 

Pope : Prologue Co Satires, 235. 

2. The chest or thorax of the human body, 
the trunk, more specifically the portion of 
the human body between the head aud the 
waist ; whether — 

(1) In the actual person. 

Or (2) in a statue. 

* bust, v.t. [ Etymology doubtful. Cf. fcasfe, 
v.J To beat. 

" Beat«th the aud butteth the aa hja ibohte threl." 

Bali Meidhenhad, p. SJ. 

bus tam-Ite, s. [Named after Mr. Busta- 
in ente, its discoverer, aud sutf • ite (Min.) 
(d.v.).j 

3/in. .* A variety of Rhodonite (q.v.). Dana 
makes it the equivalent of his calcifermis 
Rhodonite. It is greyish-red in colour. 

trus' tard, s. [In Fr. o utarde ; Provinc. k O. 
Fr. blstarde, bostarde, boustardc ; Prov. nw>- 
tarde ; Sp. avutarda ; Port, abetarda, betarda; 
Ital. ot ta rda ; from Lat. avia tarda (Pliny) = 
alow bird.] 

Omith. : The name of a genus of birds, the 
Otis, which is the typical one of the family 
Otitidie. [Otis, Otitid.e.] Three species 
occur in Britain, the Great Bustard (Oftsfarda), 
the Little Bustard (0. tetrix), and Macquecu's 
Bustard (0. Macqueeni). The Great Bustard 
was formerly common in Wiltshire and in 
Norfolk, but being large, the male about four 
feet long and the female three, it was too con- 
spicuous a bird to escape persecution, ami 
now it is a rare visitor. It is one of the 
indigenous animals which Sir Chas. Lyell 
cites as having been recently extirpated or all 
but extirpated in England. (Prin. of Gcol., 
eh. xlii.) It has the plumage on the back 
of a bright-yellow traversed hy a number 
of black bars, the rest of the plumage being 
greyish. It runs and flics well. It is still 
common on parts of the Continent. The 
Little Bustard (0. tetrix) is a Mediterranean 
bird which occasionally straggles to Britain. 
It is brown dotted with black above, and be- 
neath is whitish. The male has a black neck 
with two white collars. 

•,I Think-kneed bustard : One of the English 
names for a bird, the Commou Thick-knee 
(Uidicncnus Bellonii). 

•bits tc-ous, ’ bus' ti-ous, a. [Bustu- 
ous.] 

* bus -tine, s. [Of uncertain origin ; perhaps 
from Eng. fustian, or from O. Fr. boutane = a 
fabric made at Montpelier.] A fabric, re- 
sembling fustian, of foreign manufacture. 

•Neat, neat *h© waa, In biutine watatcoat clean.'* 

Ramtay : Poems, If. 70. 

bus tic, "bus tel (t silent], * bus le, 
* bus kle, * buss' kle, v.i. & t. [Hustle is 
probably from I cel. bustla = to bustle, to splash 
about in the water; and buskle from A S. bys- 
gian =■* to be busy. ( Skcat, Mahn, <Cc.).] 

A. Intransitive. : 

1. In a goo<l sense : To be active. 

“ Como, buttle, buttle ; caparison iny horse." 

,\hake*p. ; Rich. lit., V. 8. 

2. In a slightly bad tense : To move about in 
a fussy manner ; to go hither and thither with 
agitation, and generally with unnecessary noise 
or stir. 

" Wliorvfura now hcgait the hl*nhop«<H to buttkle and 
boar rule, "—Joye : Ps/w* of Daniel, li. 

" Awing the world, and buttling to las great ! * 

Urn net He, 

“Of idle busy moll the restless fry 
Ran buttling to and fro with foolish haste. 

In loarch ot pleasures vain tluit fnnn them fly." 

Thonuon : Cuttle of Indolence, L 49. 


t B. Transitive : To cause to move about 
with unnecessary uoise or stir ; to jostle, to 
push about. 

bus-tie (1) (f ailent) (Eng.), bus -Sle (Scotch), 
s. [From bustle , v. (q.v.). In Icel. bustl — 
a bustle, the splashing about of a fish.] The 
act of hurrying about with much noise, gene- 
rally to an unnecessary extent; stir, agitatiou, 
tumult. 

"The buttle of the mariner*, 

In stilluesa or iu storm." 

Wordsworth: The Blind Highland Boy, 
Crabb thus distinguishes between bustle, 
tumult, and uproar :— ** Bustle has most of 
hurry in it ; tumult most of disorder and con- 
fusion ; uproar most of noise ; the hurried 
movements of one, or many, cause a bustle ; 
disorderly struggles of many constitute a 
tumult ; the loud elevation of many opposing 
-voices produces an ujrroar. Hustle is fre- 
quently not the effect of design, hut the 
natural consequence of many persons coming 
together; tumult commonly arises from a 
general effervescence in the minds of a mul- 
titude ; uproar is the consequence either of 
general anger or” mirth. A crowded street 
will always be in a bustle ; contested elections 
are always [not even in the olden time 
4 always,' and now under the ballot rarely] 
accompanied with a great tumult ; drinking 
parties make a considerable ujiroar, in the in- 
dulgence of their intemperate mirth." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

bus' tie (2) (f silent), s. [Etymology doubtful. 
Perhaps connected with busk (2), s.] A pad 
or cushion, formerly worn by ladies beneath 
their dress to expand their skirts behind, and 
relieve the wearer of part of their weight. It 
was called also a bishop. 

t bus -tier (t silent), s. [Eng. bustle; -er.] 
One who bustles ; an active, stirring mau. 

" Forgive him, then, thou battler in c a accrue 
Of little worth, an idler In the best." 

Cowpcr: Task, hk. vl. 

bus -tling (t silent), bUS'-tel-yrig, pr. par., 

a., k $. (Bustle, v.] 

* bus '-to (pi. bustoes), s. [Ital. 6usfo.] [Bust, 
s.] A bust ( prose and poetry). 

", . . a vestibulo supported with pillars, with some 
antick buttoet ia the niches. Athmole, Berk. iil. 115, 

" Worn on the edge of days, the brass consumes, 

The busto moulders, and the deep-cut marble, 
Unsteady to the steel, gives up its charge." 

Jl. Blair . The Grave. 

* bus-tu-ous, *bus-te-ous, * bus-ti-ous, 

* bous- toils, s. [Boistous. ] Large in size ; 
strong, powerful ; tenible, fierce ; rough, un- 
polished, boisterous, rude. (Dunbar : The 
Thrisscl and the Rose , 5 ; Doug.: Virgil, 131,27 ; 
Lyndsay : H'arkis (1592), p. iti7.) 

* bus tu ous ness, s. [Boistousness.] 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) (Doug. : Virg., 374,45.) 

bus -y, bus ie, ‘bus'-i(us aslz), *bes -y, 

* bos 1, * bis'-y, * bis -i (Eng.), bus y, 

* biz zy (Scotch), a. [A.S . bysig, bisig, bysi 
(Somncr); Dut. bexig.) [Business.] 

1. Of persons, or of the inferior animals: 
Occupied so that the attention is lixod on what 
is being done ; occupied, with much work to 
be done. 

(1) Occupied at the time to which attention 
is being directed. 

"Oude ale keeps me Imre amPAlsy, 

Ganra me tipple till 1 bo dizzy.' 

Remain* of MithtcLile Bong, j>. 9<>. (Jamieson.) 

" Sir, my mistress semis you word 
That she is buty and she cam mt come." 

Blutketp. : Taming qf the Shrew, V. 2. 

(2) Troublesome ; vexatiously meddlesome. 

"The Christians, sometimes valiantly receiving the 
enemy, and sometimes charging them again, repulsed 
the proud enemy, still buty with thorn." — A' nolle* : 
History of (he Turk*. 

(3) Habitually occupied, with only neces- 
sary remission ; bustling, active, industrious. 

(n) In a good or in an indifferent sense : 
Occupied. 

", . . or the controversy of opinions, wherein the 
buty world has been so much employed."— Temple. 

(6) In a bad sense : Fussy, meddling. 

"On meddling monkey, or on buty ape." 

Bhakesp. : Mid. Might'* Dream. U. 1. 

2. Of thi ngs personified : At work temporarily 
or habitually. Used — 

(1) Of tlie hands, feet, Ac., or other material 
Instruments of man's action. 

" Display with buty and laborious hand 
The blessing* of the most Indebted lain!." 

Cotvper : Pipoiiulitti. ru 


(2) Of the power# or faculties of the human 
mind. 

" This buty pow'r is working day and night." 

Davie*. 

(3) Of such abstract conceptions as rumour, 
8 caudal, science, culture. 

" Rumours strange, 

And of onlioly nature, are abroad. 

And buty with thy name ** 

Byron : Manfred, 111. 1. 

V Compounds of obvious signification : 
Rusy-looking (Pope), busy~minded. 

bus y (us as iz), • bus-i-en, * bis-l-en 

(pret. busied ), v.t. k i. [From busy, a. (q.v.). 
A.S. bysigan, bysgian.'] 

A. Trans. ; To make or keep busy, to engage, 
to employ industriously or with unremitting 
attention. 

"Laverd bitted es of Eng. PtaUer: Ft. 

xxxix. 18. 

It is followed by with, in, about , a mid, 
kc., or by an infinitive. 

" Be it thy course to buty giddy ml ads 
With foreign quarrels. 

Shake t}). : 2 Hen. IV., lv. 4. 

"... busied with dice and claret, love letters and 
challeoges.” — Macaulay : Hist. Png , ch. xv. 

" The learning and disputes of the ■ehools have beeu 
much busied about genus and specie*." — Locke. 

U It is often used reflexively. 

" For the rest, It must be owned he does aot busy 
blmsslf hy eutering deep into any party."— Swift. 

* B. Intrans. : To be active, to be much 
engaged. 

" Martha blsyede aboute moebe seruyee ." — Wickliffe : 
Luke x. 40. 

" Naf I now to busy bot bare thre dayez." 

Sir Gate, and the Qr. Knight , 1,086. 

bus -y-bod-y (us as iz), s. [Eng. busy ; body.] 
A person at a certain period or habitually 
engaged with thiugs with which he has no 
duty or no clear call to intermeddle. (Uaed 
of either sex.) 

"And withal they [the younger widows! learn to he 
Idle, wandering about from house to house, and aot 
only idle but tattlers also, and butybodiet, speaking 
thiugs which they ought not."— 1 rim-.v. 13. 

"William thought him a busybody who had been 
properly punished for running Into danger without any 
call of duty.''— Macau lay : Hitt. Png., cb. xxl. 

bus -y-ing (us as iz), pr. par. [Busy, v.] 

* bus-y-sbip, * bis-i-schipe, • bes-i- 
ship, s. [O. Eng. bisi, besi — Eng. busy, aud 
suffix -ship.] Business, exercise. 

"Llcomllch® bitltchlpe is to lutel woirtb ."— Ancren 
Rivals, p. 8B4 

biit (1), * butte, * bute, # bot, * bote, 
41 buton, * boute, ' buten, prep. , 

adv., & s. [A.S. butan, buton, butun , buta, 
b\Uc, as prep. = without, except ; as eonj. = 
unless, except, save, but (Bosworth), from A.S. 
be, Eng. bi = by, wfrm, ute — without, beyond ; 

O. Sax. bifitan, biltan. [Out.] In Dut. buiten 
= without, out, besides, except.] 

A. .dspreposiriou; 

Technically it is one of separation or 
exclusion (Bain : Higher Eng. Gram.) Its 
signification is excepting. 

1. Except, unless, besides, save. 

"... and we have uo objection but the obicurlty of 
several passages by our Ignorance in fact* and person*’* 
— Swift. 

2. Without, 

" 'Touch cot the cat 6uf a glove ;• the motto of th* 
Maciutoshea" (Jamfenon.) 

B. ^6 conjunction: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

Technically it is a co-ordinate conjunc- 
tion of the division called adversatives, and 
the subdivision arrestives, that is, it is a con- 
junction iu which the second sentence or 
elauso is in opj>ositIon to the one preceding it, 
and arrests an inference which that first sen- 
tence or clause would else have suggested. 
(Bn in : Higher Eng. Gram.) Its significations 
are— 

1. Properly or strictly : 

(1) Yet still, notwithstanding which, con- 
trary to what might have been expected. 

\ It expresses that the inference which 
would naturally be deduced from the first ol 
the two clauses which it couples together can- 
not legitimately be drawn, there being a dis- 
turbing element which destroys its validity. 

" The words of hi* mouth werowuoother Uuiu butter, 
wnr was in his heart,; Ills word* were softer th*n 
oil, yet were they dnswu • word*.”— P»altns, lv. 2L 

t (2) Excepting that, except that, unless 
that, were it not that, had it not been that. 


boil, b 6$; pollt, Jtffrl; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xonophon, exist, ph = 1 
-clan, -Man = sban. -tion, -sion = shun ; tion, sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -tie, Ac. = bel, teL 
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\ Properly it is aD ellipsis for but that. 

" And. 6u< my oohle Moor 
Is true of mind. Mid made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are. it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking * 

shakesp. : Othello, in. 4. 

(3) Except, unless, otherwise thau, other- 
wise than that. 

" 1 should fm 

To think but oohly of my grandmother." 

Shaknep. : Temp., i. 2. 

** Who shall believe 

But yoa misuse the reverence of yonr place f " 
Ibid : 2 Ben- It., iv. 2. 

2. Moreloosdy: Yet, still, however, added 
to which ; as a complerneatary statement to 
which. 

% In this second sense it is nsed, though 
there is no disappointment of expectation 
with regard to the inference derivable from 
the first clause. 

(1) Yet, still, however, nevertheless. 

". . . he [Naamno] was also a mighty man in valour ; 
but he was a leper."— 2 Kings, v. L 

(2) Added to which, as a complementary 
statement to which. 

" By the hlessiog of the upright the city is exalted : 
but it is overthrown hy the moath of the wicked." — 
Pror. XL XL 

Id the foregoing example there ia an op- 
position between the words exalted and over- 
thrown, and between upright and wicked, but 
the second clause, taken as a whole, is com- 
plementary and not antithetical to the first. 

(3) Without thia consequence following. 

•• Frosts that constrain the ground, 

Iki seldom their usurping power withdraw. 

But raging floods pursue their hasty hand." 

Dry den. 

(4) Than. 

•'The full moon was no sooner up and shining in all 
Its brightness, but he opened the gate of Paradise."— 
Guardian. 

(5) Therefore, hut that, that, for anything 
otherwise than that. 

" It is not therefore impossible but I may alter the 
complexion of my plays. "—Drpden. 

. . many looking but he should hare died."— 
Bpalding. l 18. (./amieson.) 

* (6) Provided that. 

" But oulych he hnue the crystendom." 

BobU of Brume, 5,764. 

II. Technically : 

*1. Logic: The connecting word which in- 
troduced the minor term of a syllogism. 

•• God will one time or another make a difference be- 
tween the good and the evil. But there is little or no 
difference made in this world ; therefore there must be 
another world, wherein this difference shall be inode." 
— n 'ntti : Logick. 

The word hit in such a case being use- 
less, and even incorrect, is omitted by Whately 
and other modern logicians. 

" All wits are dreaded ; some who are aemired are 
wits -. therefore some who are admired are dreaded." — 
Whately : Logic, II., ill. $ &. 

2. Math. : As assumed or formally proved. 

". . . therefore the side DB Is greater thau the side 
BC ; but I>B is equal to BA and AU'— (Sjto’u/i ; L'ucl id, 
hk. u. prop. 20. 1 

C. A 5 artv. : 

* I. Without. 

"Whose wulo mei boon butea." — A ticren Siwtc.'p. 
41S. 

2. Not more than, only. 

•'. . . there is 6uX a step between me and death."—! 
Sam. xx, s. 

D. As substantive : 

1. The word tmf or the idea which it ex- 
presses.* 

" If they (a man's virtues'] be like a clear light, emi- 
nent. they w ill stab him w ith a but of detraction."— 
Felt ham. pt. i., Res. 50. [Eichardson.) 

2. A hindrance, an impediment. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

E. In special phrases and compounds: 

1. But-and, but ami, botand, bot and, conj. 
[O. Eng. but, lot, &c.] Besides. 

"Or I sail hrenn yonrsel therein, 

Bot and your babies three." 

Edom o' Gordon, Percy't Beligves, L M. 

2. But for: Without, had it not beeD for. 

" Rash man. forbeAr ! but for some uulielief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief." Waller. 

3. But-if, bot if, but if, but gif, butc if: 
Unless, except. 

•• Bid gif be wold la ani wise . him- self schewe 
formed."— William of Paleme, 9®9. 

" I cannot gif yoa that pre-emyneoce and place, but 
gif 1 knew some excellent godlie learning and gude 
lyfe Jo you msir than all the anceaut Doctouris 
Kennedy of Corsraguell in Kelt III BUt., App. p. 197. 
{Jamieson.) 

4. But persaving : Without being seeo. 

" Thai set thatr ledderes to the wall. 

And persaming, com rp all." 

Barbour: Bruce, xvil. 91-1 


5. Rid that, bote that, bute that, button thatt, 
hi ton that : Unless, except. 

"He wolde al his klnclond selten oo heore lond, 
bute that he ideoped weore king of than londe." — 
Layamon, iii. 252. 

5. But yet : Yet, still, Dot with standing, 
stated more emphatically. 

"But yet, Madam 

I do not like *u< ye< ; It doee allay 
The good precedence; fie apon but get / 

But yet is as a gaoler, to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. 

Shakesp. : Ant. A Cleop., 1L 5. 

but-and, prep. [But, E (I).] 

but-if; conj. [But, E ( 8).] 

but (2), butt, prep., adv., k s. [From A.S. 
httan, biiton, 6ii fun, (prep.) = without, except. 
From prefix be and titan = without, beyond.] 

(Scotch , ) 

A. As prep. : Towards the outer part of the 
house. 

*• Lilts op his head, and looking butt the floor " 
Ban: B denote, first ed., pi 74. 

*' Flaught bred upon her but the houie he sprang.” 
Ibid, p. 7 a. 

B. As adverb : 

L Towards the outer apartment of a house. 

"And but echo come into the hall aaone ; 

And syne sho went to ee gif ony come." 

Dunbar : If ait land Poems, pL 70. 

2. In the ooter apartment. 

“ ... to the hem is fer but sweit hlenkis I cask" 

Dunbar ; Maitland Poems, p 63. [Jamieson.) 

But-and-ben, a. : Outside and inside : 
pertaining to the two rooms of a two-roomed 
cottage. 

C. As substantive : The outer Toom id a two- 
roomed cottage. It is the kitchen, while the 
•' ben ” (be— in), or inner room, is the parlour. 
[Ben.] (Scotch. ) 

•‘ Mony hlenkis ben oor the £>uf [that] full for sittla* 

Dunbar: If o it l and Poems, p. 62. [Jamieson.) 

but (3), s. k a. [Burr.] The thick end of any- 
thing. [Butt.] 

but-end, butt-end, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit.: The thick end of anything; thus 
the but-end of a musket or rifle is the end 
opposite to the muzzle. 

"Another had rudely pushed hack a woman with the 

but end of his musket —Macaulay : BisL Eng. , ch. xi. 

• 2. Fig. : The most important portion of 
anything. 

" Amen ; and make me die a pood old man ! 

That ia the butt-end of a mother's blessing." 

Hhakesp. : Bichard III., li. 3. 

II. Gardening: la a similar senae. 

«[ The but end of a tree: The part of the 
stem nearest the root ; the part at which the 
lowest measurement is taken. 

but-hinges, s. pi. [Butt, Hinges.] 

* but (4), s. [Dut. bot ; Sw. fcwffn ; Ger. biitt.'\ 
The pecten or scallop-shell (?). [Butt ( 6).] 

" But, fysche. Pecten." —Prompt. Parv. 

but (1). v.t. [Contracted from Eug. abut or Fr. 
abouter.] To abut. 

* but (2), v. imjxrs. [Boot, v. impers.] (Scotch.) 

but-al'-an-ine, s. [Eng., &c., but(yf ) ; 
alanine.] 

Chcm. : Amidoisovaleric acid CgHqCNH^Oo 
or (H a CX;CH.CH(NH2).OC(OH). It occurs 
in the pancreas of the ox. It can be formed 
by heating hromoisovaleric acid with ammonia. 
It crystallises in shining plates, which can be 
sublimed. It is soluble in alcohol and in water. 


bu-tane,s. [From Eng., kc., butyl; suff. -anc.] 
Chcm. : A compound, also called Tetrane, 
CjHpi. It exists in two modifications : (1) 
Normal J5?da;ir, CHs-CH^Clle-CHs or Diethyl, 
a paraffin hydrocarbon occurring in petrolenm, 
also obtained bv heating ethyl iodide with zinc 
in sealed tubes' to 100°. It is a colourless gas 
which may be condensed into a liquid boiling 

at 1 6 C* (2) Isobutane, CH3— is ob- 
tained from tertiary butyl alcohol by convert- 
ing it into tertiary butyl iodide and acting on 
that with nascent hydrogen. It is a gas which 
liquifies at 17*. 


but9h er, * bo5h -er, *bo9h'-ere, 
* bow9b -er, * bo^h'-er, s. & a. [Fr. 

boucher ; Prov. bochier; Ital. beccaio, beccaro; 
Low Lat. bocherius = (1) a killer of goats (2) 
a butcher generally. From O. Fr. hoc; Fr. 


bouc; ItaL becco = a goat, a buck.] [Buck 
( 2 ), 5.3 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : One who makea a livelihood by 
killing sheep, oxen, and other animals, and 
selliog their flesh as human food- 

" The harbour, and the bowcher, and the smyth.” 
Chaucer : C. T., V27. 

" Bochere. Comifcx, maceUaritss."— Prompt. Pars. 
"The captain# were butchers, tailors, shoemaker*."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Stiff., ch. xiv 

2. Fig. : A person of sanguinary character ; 
a man delighting in bloodshed. 

". . . now fastened on the prince who had put down 
the rebellion the nickname of Butcher."— Macaulay t 
Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

B. As adjective : (See the componads.) 

butcher-bird, a 

Ornithology : 

1. Sing. : A shrike. [2 PL ] 

2. Plural (butcher-birds) : 

(1) One of the English names of the genus 
Lanius. The species are so denominated tie- 
cause they cruelly impale on a thorn the small 
birds, small quadrupeds, iasects, and worms 
on which they feed. They are also called 
shrikes. Three are known in Britaio. 

(a) The Great Grey Butcher-bird, or Shrike 
(Lanius ejccubitor). 

(b) The Red-backed Shrike or Butcher-bird 
(Lanius coUvrio). 

(c) The Woodehat Shrike (Lanius rufilu*-) 
[Lanius, Shrike.] 

(2) A name for the True Shrikes, or Laniinse, 
the first aub-family of Laniadae. [Laniin.e, 
Shrikes.] 

butcher -broom, s. The same as 
Butch er's-broom (q.v.). 

butcher -knife, s. A knife for cutting 
meat. The tang of the blade is usually riveted 
between two scales, which form the handle. 

butcher meat, s. [Butch er’s-meat.] 

* butcher-row, s. A row of shambles. 

" How lRTgv a shambles and butcher -row would such 
make ir h itlock: Manners of the Eng., p. 97. 

* butcher- sire, &. One who kills his child. 

•'Or butcher-sire that reaves his son o t life." 

Shakesp. : remit and Adonis, 766. 

butcher’s-broom, s. [So called because 
the green shoots of the plant were formerly 
osed by butchers to sweep their blocks.] The 
English name of the Ruscus, a genus of plants 
belonging to the order Liliacese (Lilvworts), 
and the section Asparagese. The Common 
Butch er's-broom (Ruscus oculeatw) is wild iu 
Euglaud, being the only native monocotyledon- 
ous shrub. It has a rigid hranebed stem, very 
rigid and pungent, with ovate, acuminate leaf- 
like expansion, with a solitary inconspicuous 
white flower on their upper surface. This is 
succeeded by a red berry almost as large as a 
cherry. The tender shoots have sometimes 
been gathered by the poor in spring and eaten 
like asparagus. There are several foreign 
apecies. 

buteber’s-meat, butcher-meat, s. 

Such animal food as a butcher deals in, beef, 
mutton, lamb, kc., as distinguished from fish, 
fowl, shellfish, and such like. 

butcher’s prick-tree, s. Two plants 

— (1) Ilhamnus Frangula, (2) Euonymus euro - 
pceus. 

t butcher- work, s. The work of a butcher. 
(Contemptuously applied to slaughter in war.) 
" That those w ho loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-neork.” 
Byron : Childe Harold, it 67. 

but5h'~er, v.t [From butcher, s. (q.v.).] 

t I. Lit. : To kill an animal, in butcher 
fashion, for food. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To put a humao being to death with 
sanguinary and remorseless cruelty. 

"... to strip and butcher the fugitives who tried to 
escape by the pass."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

(2) To destroy (anything). 

"And shamefully by yon my hopes ore butcher’d 
Shakesp.: Bich III.. L A 

but5h'-ered, pa. par. & a. [Butcher, t>.] 
but9h'-er-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Butcher, t>.] 
A, & B. As pr. par. and partiaip. adj. : Iu 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : The trade of a butcheK 
(Lit. & fig.) 


f&te, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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" Six thouxaod vears are near hand fled. 

Sin' I wai to the butch'rino breiL" 

Burnt : Death and Doctor Hornbook 

butchering- tool, s . A contemptuous 

appellation for a sword. 

“But a* yet, thou«h th® soldier wears openly, and 
even jwvnuli*. hi* butcJurriug-tool, nowhere, far a® I 
have travelled, did the schoolmaster make show of his 
liistructlug-tool"— Carlyle; Sartor Raartiu. lik. IL. 
cb. ill. 

* butfjb’-er-ll-n^ss, s. [Eng. butcherly; 

-«««.] The quality of being butcherly or re- 
sembling a butcher. (Johnson.) 

f butch-cr-ly,’ • boo$h -cr-ly, a. [Eng. 
butcher; - ly .] 

1. Of persons : Butcher-like, sanguinary, 

cruel. 

2. Of things: 

t (1) Subjectively : As if Inspired by a but- 
cher ; as if one were being butchered. 

•'There ia a wav, which brought Into schools, would 
take away this butcherly fear in making of Latin."— 
Atchum. 

(2) Objectively : Butcher-like, cruel. 

** What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel doily doth beget ! “ 

Sfutkrtp. : 3 Den. VI.. U. 5. 

butgh'-cr-y, 'bc^h'-cr-jf, ^bojh -er-ie, 

$. [Eng. butcher ; -y. In Fr. boucherie.] 

L Literally: 

L The procedure of a botcher in killing 
animals for food. 

•'Yet this man, so Ignomiit in modern butchery, has 
cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered five or 
six miserable lovers, in svory tragedy he has written." 
—Pope. 

*2. A slaughter-house, a place where animals 
are killed or human beings in large numbers 
put to death. 

" This is Do place ; this bouse U but a butchery : 
Ahhor it, fear It, do uot outer it." 

Shafcesp. : At you like It, IL 3. 

IL Figuratively : Cruel and remorseless 
slaughter of human beings, especially on an 
extensive scale. 

M I did enlwrn 

To do this ruthless piece of butchery.* 

Shakttp. : Pickard III., iv. 3. 
“The butchery was terrible." — Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xil. 

* bate, v.t . [From feel. A Sw. bfaii = to change, 
to exchange, to truck, to shift, to divide, to 
ahare ; Don. bytte — to exchange ; Dut. buitoi 
= to pilfer, to get booty.] [Boot (1), v. ; 
Booty, Bum no.) (Scotch.) 

• 0. Scots Law: To divide for a prey. (Used 
eipecially of prizes at sea.) 

•• . . . to bute ami part the prizes takln ether in thair 
presence or absence. — Balfour ; Pract., p. 53®. 

* but©, prtt. ofv. [Beat, p.] Beat 

" Ily that he hauede y-biowe a lila*te. 

On the tuun thay bute Labours Lute, and made noyse 
borrylilr." 

Sir Perumbrtu led. Herrtage), 3,895-90. 

* bute, s. (Boot (1), s. From bute, v.) 

1. Reme<ly, help. (Rowlande and OUuell 
(ed. Heritage), 495.) 

2. Booty. 

“And gif it bela malr, it sail remana to bute and 
parttug. Balfour : Pract,, j*. 640. 

* bute, prep. A conj. [But.] 

bute i [B ut if ] 

bu' te a, a. Named after John, Earl of Bute 
(1718-92), a munificent patron of botany.) 

Hot. : A genua of papilionaceous plants, 
consisting of trees and acandent aliruba. 
Butca fnnuiosa (Downy-branched Butea) is a 
large tree called in India puUns , whence the 
nama PUtsay, the locality of the celebrated 
brittle on June 23, 1757, which laid the found- 
ation of the lodiao empiro. It lma largo 
axillary and terminal racemes of deep-red 
downy dowers, which dye cotton cloth, pre- 
viously Impregnated with a solution of nlura, 
or of alum and tartar, a fine yellow colour. 
They are used also as a discutient to Indolent 
tumours. The gum-lac of commerce comes 
from the aamo tree. 

* buto'-Iiig, pr. par. & s. [Bute, v .) 

A. vlsprescnl pctrficip/e: (See the verb.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. The ai:t of dividing goods captured ; the 
state of being ao divided. 

. . the lloll I rioht that thay **JI haue to tii» miIU 
prize, and butcing of gudls, . . ."—Balfour : Pract., 
p. 6 .‘W. 

2. The goods divided. 


“Of all pillage, the capitanc, the master, Ac., cettls 
lia part nor but ring, )»jt it eall be equallie dlvldlt 
numug the remanent of the conipaulc mariueris that 
mak watch, and gaugls to the ruder."— Balfour : 
Pract., p. 640. 

bute -lang, S. [From 0 . Scotch bute — a butt, 
and lang — long, length.] The length or dis- 
tance between one butt, uaed in archery, and 
another. 

" As his innleRtlp wes with Id tu« pair of butelangis 
to the towno of Perth, . . Act* Jo. VI., 1600 (ed. 
ISH). p. 203. 

* bute -lesse, * bote'-lesse, a. [Bootless.] 
(Morte Artkure , 9s 1 A 1,014.) 

* bu-ten, prep. A odv. [A.S. Wtan.] About. 

" Those but en uoe long aw lug he dreg." 

Story of ucn. St Exod., 666. 

bu'-tene, s. A a. [Eng. but(yin), and -ene, a 
termination used for hydrocarbons having the 
formula CnHa'n.] 

A. .Is substantive : 

Chem. : An organic, diatomic, Catty radical, 
C/llg", called also Butyleue, Quartene, and 
Telrene. There are three modifications of it, 
having the formula C4H9. Normal Butene, 
Cil 3 — Cilo— CII = CH 2 ; Pseudo - butene, 
CII j— CH = CH— CH a ; Iso butene, 

H 3 (£> C = CHs ' 

Normal-butene ia produced by the action of 
alcoholic potash on primary-butyl-iodide 
(ClI^ — CH^CHj— CH 2 IA or by the action 
of zine ethide Zn(CwH p )^ on brora-ethene 
(CUo— CHBr). It is a gas at ordinary tem- 
peratures ; ut 10* it is condensed into a liquid. 

Pseudo-butene ia formed by the action of 
Alcoholic potash on a pseudo-butyl-iodide 
(CH 3 -CH.>— CHi— CH 3 ). It boils at 3°. It 
can also ba obtained by the decomposition of 
amyl alcohol at red heat. 

Iso-butene is formed by the action of alco- 
holic potash nnd tertiary-butyl-iodide, or by the 
electrolysis of isovaleric acid. 1 1 boils ut 6°. 
It is absorbed by strong H2S04; on diluting 
with water and distilling.tertiary-butyl-alcohol 
is obtained, C^CII^OH. The di-bromides of 
the three isomeric butenes, C^gBrj, boil — 
normal at 160°, iso at 159*, and pseudo at 149°. 

B. As ailjective : (See the compound.) 

butene glyeols, $. pi. Chemical com- 
pounds, C 4 called also butylene 
alcohols nnd quartene alcohols. They are 
diatomic alcohols. Six are theoretically pos- 
sible. The following have been examined 

1. Nonna l Butene Glycol : 

CH 3 — Cil(OII)— CHo— CIIo(OII). Formed by 
leaving a cold mixture of acetic aldehyde and 
dilute hydrochloric acid for a few days, when 
flhloi, the aldehyde of butene glycol, is 
formed ; this is treated with sodium amal- 
gam. It is a thick liquid, boiling at 204*. By 
oxidating with chromic acid mixture it is con- 
verted, hrst into crotooic aldehyde, then into 
acetic aud oxalic acids. 

2. Ethyl Glycol : 

C1I 3 - Clio - CII(OH) - CHo(OH), obtained 
from normal butene bromide by saporification 
with caustic potash. It is a viscid liquid, 
boiling at 192*. By rapid oxidation it ia con- 
verted into oxalic arid, but by dilute nitric 
acid into gly collie and glyoxylie acids. 

3. IsobutencGlycal: ^C\, C(0H) _ cn2(0n)> 

or dimethyl glycol. It is prepared by heat- 
ing isobutene bromide for several days with 
potassium carbonate. It boils at 178*. Oxi- 
dised by potassium laeruiauganate into car- 
honic nnd acetic acid. 

bu -te o, s. [Lat. bnteo — a buzzard.) 

Ornith. : A genua of raptorial birds, the 
typical one of the aub-faruily Bnteoniine. 
There Are two British sjiecies, Buteofuscus, the 
Brown or Common Buzzard, and B. lagopus, 
the Rough -legged Buzzard. [Buzzard.] 

bu-te-6-ni nro, t. pi. [From Eat. buteo ~ a 
buzzard, and t. pi. sutf. -in«\] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Falconid;e, con- 
taining the Buzzards. It is placed near the 
Aqunime (Eagles), and has ft remote alHnity 
to the Yultnmho (Vultures). [BuzzAnn.] 

bu td'~o nine, a. [Biteonin.®.] Pertaining 
to, or resem filing the Buzmirds. 

* buth, but he, I, 2, and 3 pers. pi. pr. 

indie, of v. [Ben.] Arc. 

" N« fcurfl hero In thU bour but our m1u® tweyne.** 
inabim of Pulrrnr, 4 , 447 . 


“ [*] If thay two ue buth oogbt bolde ! agben me w 
fl^bte od *tour® " 

Sir Pcrumbro « [ed. Herrtage), p. 4. L 100. 

* buths-carle, fl. pi [A.S. buLe-carl = a 
sailor.] 

0. Law: Mariaem, seamen. (Selden: Mare 
Clausum, IS4.) (JF/iarfcm.) 

biit'-ler, * but-tel-ar, * bu -tel-er, 

* bot'-tel-cr, * bot'-U-er, * bdt -el-er, 

* bdt'-ler, s. [Fr. bouteiller ; Norm. Fr. 
butuiller; Prov. boteillier ; Sp. hotiMero; Ital 
bottigliere ; Low Lat. bidicuJari«s. From Fr. 
bouteille; Norm. Fr. buiuille = a bottle.} 
[Bottle.] 

* 1. A cup-bearer. 

“Thl* butclcr Ioseph Bone for-gat" 

Story of Orn, & Exod., 2,092. 

” Botiere (boteler, PA Pinctma, promut, yrop\ 
nator. aculiculu, Gath Prompt. Parv. 

“ And thou all nit deliver Pharaoh* cup luto bU 
hand, after tiie former mnuoer wheu thoa wnst bi* 
butlcrf— Ucn. xl. 13. 

2. An officer who had charge of the wine 
for the royal tables, and certain duties con- 
nected with the import of wine. [Butler- 
aoe. ] 

3. The head ra&le servant of a household, 
who has charge of the plate, wines, Ac. 

“ Thl* letter. notwltb*t»DdiDg the poor butler' $ 
manner of writing IL“— Spectator. 

* but’-ler-age (age as lg), s. [Eng. butler , and 
auff. -age.] An ancient hereditary duty belong- 
ing to the crown. It was the right of taking 
two tuns of wine from every ship importing 
twenty tuns or more into England. This right, 
which ia mentioned in the great roll of the Ex- 
chequer in 8 Richard I., was commuted under 
Edward 1. for a duty of two shillings on every 
tun imported by merchant strangers. The 
proceeds were given to the king's butler, 
whence the Dame butlerage. It was called 
also prisage of wiuea. (Blackstone : Comment . , 
bk. i., ch. 8.) 

“ Thuse ordinary fiuauces are casual or uncertain, 
as be the escheats, the customs, butlerage, and ita- 
po*t "—Ancon. 

but'-ler-ship, * but'-tel-la^r-sbyppe, s. 

[Eng. butler, and auff. -ship.] The office or 
functions of a butler. 

**. . . and restored tho chiefe battelar vnto hya 
buttclarthyppe.’' — Biblo 1551), Ocn. xL 

" And he restored the chief hutler unto bis butler- 
thip agaiu ; and he gave the cup into Phaiaoh's hand.*’ 
—Wen. xl. 21. 

but'-ment, s. [Contr. from Eng. abutment 
(q.v.).] 

Architecture : 

1. The buttress of an arch ; the aupporter, 
i.e., the part which joins it to the upright 
pier. [Abutment.] 

2. The mass of stonework at the extremities 
of a bridge to give lateral support to its 
arches, or aupport to the ends of tha beams 
if the bridge be a wooden one. 

butinent check, s. 

Carp. : The part of a mortised timber sur- 
rounding the mortise, and against wbieh the 
shoulders of the tenon bear. 

bu-to-ma 50-10, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
butomus (q.v.), and fern. pi. suit', -acecr.] 

Jiot. : Butomads, nn order of plants placed by 
Dr. LiiuUcy under his seventeenth or Alisinnl 
alliance. The sepals are tliree, generally herb- 
aceous. The petals are three, coloured, and 
petal o id, being generally purple or yellow. 
The flowers are in umbels. There nre three, 
six, or more ovnries distinct, or united into a 
aingle mass. The seeds are nnmerous nnd 
minute. The leaves, which are very cellular, 
have pnrnllel veins, and often ft uiilkt juice. 
The species are found in mnrshes in Europe 
and in tropical America. In 1845 L>r. Lindley 
estimated their number at aeven, in four 
genera. 

bu-tom ads, a. pi. [From Mod. Lat. butomus 
(q.v.), ami Eng. pL auff. -ads.] 

Bot. : Lindle.v's name for the order Buto- 
ninme (q.v.). 

bu'-tom-un, a. [In Fr. butoms ; 8p A ftal. 
butomo ; Or. ^ovrofnov (houfoviM) ; /Joi'-ro^oe 
(boutonum) ; from fiovc (haua) = an ox, and 
Umno) = to cut. So called because the 
sharp leaves cut the months of oxen which 
feed upon them.] 


b<^; podt, J<^I; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, o$; expect. Xenophon, -ihg. 

-clan, -tlan shorn, -tlon, -slon— shun; - tlon, -^ion =- zhfin. -clous, -tlons, -stous - sniis, -bio, -die, Ae. -bel, d<)l. 
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BoL : Flowering-rash, formerly called also 
Water-glad iole, or Grassy-rush. A genus of 
plants, the typical one of the order Buto- 
macese. It has nioe stamens, a very uausual 
number, and six capsules. Butomus umbel- 
latus, or Common Flowering-rush, is wild in 
ditches and ponds in England and Ireland. 
It is a highly ornamental plant, with the 
leaves, which are all radical, two or three feet 
long, and an umbel of many rose-coloured 
flowers. 

butt (1). but, s. & a. [Fr. bout ; O. Fr. hot — 
an end.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The end, the furthest limit 
of anything. 

II. Technically: 

1. Tools, weapons, <£c.: 

(\) Gen. : The hinder, larger, or blunter 
end of an object ; as of a gun, a connecting- 
rod, a crow-bar, &c. 

(2) Spec. : The shoulder-end of a gun-atock 
covered with a heel-plate. 

2. Tanning , d;c. ; 

(1) The thick part of an ox-hide. 

(2) PI. (butts): Those parts of the tanned 
hides of horses which are under the crupper. 
(Jamieson..) 

B. As adjective : (See the compound.) 
butt-end, s . [But-eno.] 

butt (2), s. in compos. [From butt (1), v. = to 
abut. ] An abuttal. 

f Butts and bounds: The abuttals and 
boundaries of land. (Holloway.) 

"But or bertel or hysselln (bereell, P.) Meta,”— 
Prompt. Part. 

1. Joinery , &c. : 

(1) The end of a connecting-rod against 
which the boxing is attached by the strap, 
cotter, and gib. 

(2) The end of an object where it comes 
squarely against another. 

(3) A joint where the ends of two objects 
come squarely together without scarfing or 
chamfering. 

2. Shipbuilding : The meeting-joint of two 
planks in a strake. The joint between two 
strakes is a seam. 

3. Door-hinges : A form of door-hinge which 
screws to the edge of a door, and butts against 
the casing instead of extending along the face 
of a door, like the strap-hinge. It consists of 
two oblong plates, one edge of each of which 
is dentated to fit its fellow, a pintle traversing 
each interlocking portion to form a joint. 
[Butt-hinge.] 

4. Fire engines : The standing portion of a 
half-coupling at the end of a hose. 

butt-chain, s. 

Saddlery : A short chain which reaches from 
the leather-tug to the single-tree, to each of 
which it is hooked. 

butt-hinge, but-hinge, s. A hinge 
formed of two plate3 and interlocking pro- 
jecting pieces which are connected by a 
pintle. 

butt-howel, s. 

Coopering: A howeling-adze used by coopers. 

butt-joint, s. 

Carp. : A joint in which the pieces come 
square agaiust each other, endwise. In iron- 
work the parts are welded, and the term is 
used in contradistiuctioa to a lap-joint or weld. 

butt-weld, s. 

Forging: A weld in which the edges are 
square-butted and jammed agaiust each other, 
aud then welded ; a jump-weld. 

butt (3), s. & a. [From Fr. but = a butt, r 
mark, aim, a laughing-stock ; butte = a hillock, 
a mark, a mound of earth, point, aim, goal, 
butt] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A place or person aimed at 
(1) Lit. : A place on which a mark is placed 
to be shot at » a target. [II., 1.] 

Often in the plural, referring to a line of 
marks to he aimed at rather than a single one. 

" But chief, beside the butts, there stood 
Bold Robio Hood aud ail his band." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 22. 


U A butt’s length : The distance at which the 
butt is from the person aiming at it 
(2) Figuratively : 

(а) A place which one aims at reaching. 

" Here Is my )onrney s end. here is my butt, 

The very sea- mark of my utmost sail." 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 

(б) A person or persons viewed as an object 
for angry attack, or for ridicule. 

** The papists were the moat common-place, and tb« 
butt against whom ali the arrows were directed."— 
Clarendon. 

" Finds thee, at best, tha butt to crack his joke on." 

Pope : Satire, 1,7-40. 

2. Ground appropriated for practising 
archery. (Scotch.) 

3. A piece of ground which in ploughing 
does not form a proper ridge, but is excluded 
at aa angle ; a piece of land in any way dis- 
joined from the rest. (Scotch.) 

"And that other riggordutl of land of the same 
lyand iu the ffleld called the Gallowbank, or the taill 
or south end thereof .''— Act Chat. //. {ed. 1814), viii. 295. 

IF Hence a amall piece of land is sometimes 
called the butts. (Jamieson.) 

II. Technically : 

RiJU and Artillery Practice : 

1. A target. 

2. A wooden structure, consisting of several 
thicknesses of boards, separated by small in- 
tervals, fur the purpose of ascertaining the 
depth of penetration of bullets. 

3- A frame of iron and wood, representing a 
large section of armour-plating, and moored in 
position for determining the destructive power 
of shot, shell, and given charges of powder. 

4. A mound of earth to receive the bullets 
in the proof of guu-barrels. (Knight.) 

R. As adj. : (See the compounds.) 

* butt-shaft, • but-shaft, a. A kind 
of arrow, used Tor shooting at butts ; formed 
without a barb, so as to stick iutu the butts, 
and yet be easily extracted. (Acres.) 

" The very pin of his heart cleft with the blind bow- 
boy's butt- shaft. "—Shaketp. : Rom. & Jul., ii. 4. 

"Cupid's butt-Mhaft Is too hard for Hercules' club." 
— Shaketp. : Love's Labour Lott, L 2. 

butt (4), 5. [From butt (1), v.= to strike as a rarn 
does ; Fr. botte =■ a blow in fencing with a foil 
or aword ; Sp. & Port, bote = a thrust, a blow, 
a rebound ; Jtal. botta, bott o » a blow, a 
stroke.] 

I, Ordinary language : 

1. The act or operation of aiming a blow. 

2. A blow giveu by a ram, or other animal, 
with its forehead. 

* II. Fencing : A stroke given in fencing. 

"If disputes arise 

Among the chatupious for the prize. 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, 

John shews the chalk oo Robert's coat." 

Prior. 

butt (5), s. [Fr. botte = a boot, a vessel, a butt ; 
O. Fr. bout, bous, bau:; Sp. bota = a leather 
bottle, a butt, a boot ; Jtal. botte = a cask, a 
vessel, a boot.] [Boot, s.] 

1. Of wine: A cask containing 126 gallons. 

"... he. being adjudged fora traitor, was privily 
drowned in a butt of malmsey." — Fox ; A c tt and Monu- 
ment t (ed. Cattley), voL iiL p. 756. 

2. Of beer: A vessel containing 108 gallons. 

3. Of currants : A vessel containing from 15 
to 22 cwt. 

butt (6), * butte, * but, s. [In Sw. butta = 
a turbot; Dut. hot; and Ger. butt, butte = a 
flounder.] 

1. (Of the form but) : A pecten, a acallop- 
shell (?). 

"But, fysche. Pecten."— Prompt. Parr. 

* 2. (Of the form butte) : A turbot (T). ( Hav - 
lok the Dane, 759.) (Herbert Coleridge.) 

3. [Of the form butt) : A name given at Yar- 
mouth to the flounder (Platessa Jlesus). (The 
term is of northern origin. ) 

butt (1), * butten, * button, v.i. & t. 
[Norm. Fr. butcr ; O. Fr. bntcr = to push, to 
strike; Sp. 6ofar=to rebound; Port, botar 
= to throw ; ItaL buttare= to throw. 1 

A. Intrans, : To strike against with the fore- 
head, as a ram or a bull does. 

" For bigge Bui lea of Bnsan brace hem about. 

That with theyr homes butten the more stonte." 

Spenser : Shep. Cal,, ix. 

" He seeks the fight: aud, idly buffing, feigns 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk.'' 

Thomson : The Seasons : Spring. 

B. Trails. : To strike with the forehead, as 
a ram ; to drive. (Lit. & fg.) 


“ Come, leave your tears ; a hrief farewell the beat* 
With many heads butts me away." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iv. u 

butt (2), v.i. [Contracted from abut, v. (q.v.)] 
To abut, to join at the extremity a; the 
side, to be as a boundary to. 

"And Burosdale then doth butt on Don’s well 
watered laod." Lraytun. 

but -ted, pa. par. [But (1), v.t.] 
but -ted, a. [From but (2), u.] 
but'-ter(I), * but'-tere, *but'-tire, *but- f 
ture, * but'-tyr, * but'-ere, * bot- 
ure, * bot-ere, *bot-yr, s. H a. [A.S. 
butere, butyre, outera ; Fries, butere ; Dut. 
boter ; Ger. butter; Fr. beurre; Prov. buire, 
boder ; Hal. burro; Lat. butyrum, butyron , 
buturium ; Gr. 0ovtv P o« (bouturos) = (1) butter, 
(2) a kind of salve ; /Sous (&o«s)= an ox, bul- 
lock, or cow, and Tvpos (furos) = cheese.^ 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1 (q.v.). 

" Boture [botyr. X.}. Butirum — Prompt. Pare. 

(2) The butter of Scripture: In most cases 
curdled or inspissated milk. 

"And be took butter, aod milk, and tha calf which 

ha had dressed, aod set it before them . . ."—Gen. 

xviii. a. 

2. Fig. : A substance resembling butter in 
consistency, or in any other obvious quality. 

m- 2 .] 

IL Technically: 

I. Dairy-work , Comm., dc. : The fatty portion 
of milk or cream solidified by churning. In 
the making of butter, the cream is collected 
from time to time and kept in covered jars. 
When a sufficient quantity of cream has 
been obtained, it is transferred to a churn, or 
other suitable apparatus, and kept constantly 
agitated, until the butter forma. In order to 
preserve the flavour and colour, it is important 
that the agitation should be as regular aa 
possible, and that the temperature in the 
churn should never exceed 64° Fahr. As soon 
as the churning is finished, the butter is 
thoroughly washed with cold water to free it 
from the adhering butter-milk, and a small 
quantity of 6alt, not exceeding 2 per cent., 
is worked iuto it 

Pure butter should consist entirely of milk 
fat, with a small and variable quantity of 
water ; but in the process of manufacture it 
is found impossible to exclude altogether the 
other constituents of the milk. We find, 
therefore, in genuine butter, from 0.8 to 2.0 
per cent, of casein, or curd, aud a trace of 
milk sugar. The ‘’fat’' of butter consists of 
the glycerides of the insoluble fatty acids— 
stearic, palmitic, and oleic — in combination 
with from 5 to 7 per cent, of the glycerides of 
the soluble or volatile fatty acids, principally 
butyric. The characteristic taste and smell of 
butter are chiefly due to the presence of these 
volatile acids. 

For many years it was held by chemists of 
considerable repute that milk fat was similar 
in every respect to pure beef and mutton fats, 
and that there were go means of detecting 
foreign fat, when added to butter. This diffi- 
culty is now overcome, and detection of such 
adulterations can be easily made. 

Butter making iu the United States has 
of recent years beeQ largely performed in 
creameries, or butter factories, each of which 
U6ea the material supplied by a considerable 
number of farms. These were instituted to 
overcome the difficulty of obtaining good results 
in small establishments, aud their results havo 
been excellent. By employing the co-operative 
principle farmers are enabled to employ the 
best trained and most skillful operators, and to 
introduce the best machinery and other appli- 
ances, the purpose beiog to keep the product 
up to a uniformly high staudard, the output 
of a well-conducted creamery, when ouce well 
known, securing a price above that of ordinary 
farm-made butter. Another part of the work . 
of many of the creameries is the conversion 
of skim milk into cheese, some pure oil beiug 
first added to make up for the loss of the butter 
fat. Of late years the American creamery 
system has been introduced iuta Britain and 
Ireland*, with a considerable improvement in 
the quality of the butter produced. Centrif- 
ugal separators are used, as iu America, to 
remove the cream from the milk as soon as 
possible, the skim milk beiug sold while still 
Bweet and fresh. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet. here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pflt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* », ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Butter is an article of food very frequently 
adulterated, the chief adulterants being water, 
curd, and prepared animal fats. The quantity 
of water in butter should never exceed 15 
percent. In some cases as much as 30 per 
cent, has been found. Curd is used in some 
parts of Ireland to increase the bulk and 
weight of the butter; any excess above 4 per 
cent, should be considered an adulteration. 
Aoimal fats, xs the fat of beef, mutton, and 
pork, ale prepared on a large scale, and 
extensively sold and eaten under the uamea of 
" butterine/’ ” oleo-inarganne,” Ac. These 
are frequently added to butter to the extent of 
from. 50 to 70 percent. [Butterine.] So long 
xs the fats used are pure and good, and the pur- 
chasers know that they are not buying butter, 
but a mixture of butter and fat, there can be 
no objection to its sale : but when this mixture 
is sold as genuine butter, at a genuine butter 
price, the seller renders himseli justly liable 
to the heaviest penalties. An excessive 
quantity of common salt is sometimes added 
to butter for the purpose of causing it to absorb 
and hold more water. Fresh butter should no*, 
contain more than 2 per cent, of salt, whilst 
salt butter should never exceed 6 per cent. 

2. Botany: 

Butter and eggs: Several plants, the flowers 
of which are of two shades of yellow ; spec,, 

(1) Nurcissua pseudonarcissus ; (2) N. incom- 
parabilxs ; (3) N. biflorus ; (4) N. poeticua ; (5) 
the double-flowered variety of AT. auranthis ; 
aud (6) Linaria vulgaris , with other plants 
of which the name butter and eggs is known 
only locally. ( Britten <£ Holland .) 

3. Vegetable Chem. : A name given to certain 
concrete fat oils, which continue of a buty- 
raeeous consistence, at ordinary temperatures. 

(1) Butter ct Tallow: A greasy juice found 
In various parts of the butter and tallow tree, 
but specially in the fruit. 

% Butter and Tallow Tree : The Pentodes ma 
butyracea . a Sierra Leone tree belonging to ti.e 
order Clusiaeese, or Guttifers. It has large 
handsome flowers, and opposite coriaceous 
leaves with parallel veins. [(1).] 

(2) Butter of Cacao : A concrete oil, obtained 
from the seeds of Theobroma cacao. 

(3) Butter of Canara : A solid oil, obtained 
from the fruits of Valeria indica , and called 
Piney-taltow. 

4 4. Inorganic Chem. : Old names for various 
chemical compounds, specially for chlorids. 
They were so-called from their soft butyra- 
ceuus consistence. 

% (l) Butter of Antimony ; Sesquichloride of 
antimony, terchlorida of autimony. [Anti- 
mony .] 

(2) Butter of Arsenic: Sesquichloride of 
arsenic. 

(3) Butter of Bismuth : Chloride of bismuth. 

(4) Butter of Sulphur : Precipitated sulphur. 

(5) Butter of Tin: Sublimated muriate of tin, 
protouhloride of tin. 

(*i) Butter of Zinc: Chloride of zinc. 

E. As adjective: (See the compounds.) 

butter bird.,*. A name given in Jamaica 
to the Bobolink (Dolichonyx orysivorus). 

butter boat, s. A small vessel for hold- 
ing melted blitter at table. 

Niu- doubt It wiw for fear of the noup, Rud the 

buttcr-boatt, and the like."— Scott : St. fionan, ch. xxli 

butter bur, s. [So called because the 
country housewives used to wrap their butter 
in the large leaves of these plants ] The 
English name of LYtasitcs, a genus of Compo- 
sites. The Common Butter-bur (Petasites vul- 

? aris) is a rank weed growing commonly in 
Iritaiu in wet meadows and by roadsides. 
The root creeps to a distance. The pale 
flowers, which appear before tha leaves, are 
attractive to bees. The leaves are very large. 

butter-dock, butter dock, s. A 

plant, Rumex obtusifolins. 

butter- fish, $. [So called from a copious 
mucous secretion on its akin.] 

Ichthyol. : The Spotted Gunnel (Jl/ urrmoidw 
guttatus). 

butter-jags, a. pi. Two plants, (1) Lotus 
corniculatus, (2) Mcdicagofalcata. 

butter mould, s. 

Hnsbamlry : An implement by which pats 
of butter of a given size are shaped and printed 
for market (Knight.) 


butter-print, a. A piece of carved wood, 
used to mark butter. It ia called also a 
Butter-stamp. 

butter-scotch., a. A aort of oleaginous 
tafly. 

butter ~et amp, s. The same as Butter- 
PHINT (q.V.). 

butter- tongs, s, An im] dement for cut- 
ting and transferring pieces of butter. 

t butter-tooth, s. An incisor tooth 
butter-tree, s. 

Bot. : A name given to several trees belong- 
ing to the order Sapotacese. 

1. Indian Butter-tree ( Bassia bntyracea). It 
is called also the Phulwara. It is a native of 
Nepaid and the Almorah hills. A white fatty 
substance ia pressed from its seeds. It can 
be burnt, makes good soap, and is used to 
adulterate ghee, to dress the hair, and as an 
application in rheumatism. The juice of the 
flowers furnishes a kind of sugar. 

2. The African Butter-tree, or Shea-tree 
(Bassia Park'd). It produces the galam-butter 
mentioned by Mungo Park. The "butter” 
is a while fatty substance extracted from the 
seeds by boiling them in water. It is an im- 
portant article of commerce at Sierra Leone. 

butter-worker. $. 

Agric. : An implement for pressing and 
rolling butter to five it of the buttermilk. It 
may be a fluted roller working ill a bowl or on 
a board, or a conical rolter on a slanting 
board, which permits the buttermilk to run 
off. (AOiitj/if.) 

* but ’-ter (2), s. [Bittern.] (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son ) 

butter -bump, s. The bittern. (Johnson.) 

biit'-ter (3), s. [Butt, v.] 

IVoml-working : A machine for sawing off 
the ends of boards, to render them square and 
to remove faulty portions. 

but '-ter, vA. [From Eng. butter, a. (q.v.). In 
Ger. buttern; Fr. beurrer.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To spread with butter. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) With " bread " for the object: To make 
any thing in one’s lot more palatable. 

H To butter both sides of one's bread : To 
attempt to obtain advantages from more sides 
than one. 

” Upon r 11 topics ; ‘two*, besides, his bread. 

Ol which he butter d. both side* ; ‘twould delay.” 
Byron : The Vition of Judgment, 96. 

(2) Il r i<A « person for the object : To flatter, 
to coax. (Vulgar.) 

• II. Gaming : To increase the stakes every 
throw or every game. (A cant term.) (John- 
son.) [Buttekino.] 

* biit'-ter-a^ed, «. [Buttressed.] 

" I n i bat tailed, vaulted, mid chareroofed, sufficiently 
buttrracrU, . . — A Jour net/ through England (1724). 

[II all, well : Vontrib. to Lexicog.) 

but-ter-ciip, but’-ter-cups, s. [Eng. 
butter ; cup.] [BuTTEn flower.] A name 
given to the Ranunculus genus, and specially 
to Ranunculus acris , R. bulbosus, R. repens , 
R. Ficaria, and R. auricomus. (Britten & 
Holland, <fc.) 

Water Buttercup : Two plants, (1) Ranun- 
culus aquatilis, (2) Caltha paluslris. 

but-ter-flip, 8. [Second clement doubtful.) 
A local name fur the Avoeet (q.v.). 

but -tcr-fl<^-cr, s. [Eng . butter ; flower. 
Su called, apparently, because the common 
people thought tlmt the yellow colour of butter 
arose trom the cattle eating these plants, which 
they never do. (Curria.)J 

1. Gen. : The same as buttercup ; the popular 
English name of the plants belonging to the 
genus Ranunculus. 

2. S)*ciatly: 

(1) One of the names popularly given to a 
plant, the Ranunculus bulbosus, or Bulbous 
Crow-foot. It Is called also Buttercups, 
King’s-eups, ami, by Shakespeare, Cuckoo-buds 
of yellow hue. It flowers in May, and may, 
without digging for its root, be accurately 
identitlod by observing that the segments of 
its calyx are retlexed, whereas in R. rejens, 


often confounded with it, they are tolerabh 
erect. 

"The watered meadow# are yellow with butter- 
flower t.*— Aubrey : ,\'at. H lit. of Wiltt. ( Britten 4 
Holland.) 

(2) Ranunculus acris. 

(3) R. repens. 

(4) R. Ficaria. 

(5) R. a uricomua. 

Great Butterjlower : A ranunculaceous plant 
( Caltha paluatris). 

but -ter-fly, *but’-ter-flie, *bot-ur-flye, 

s. k a. [Eng. butter ; fly ; A.S. butcr-Jtegc 
(Somner) ; buttor-fleoge ; Dnt. boter-vliege 
(Skeat) ; Ger. butter /liege. Why so called is 

not certain. It may be from appearing at the 
beginning of the season for butter, or because 
some species are yellow, or because the drop- 
pings of soma are butter-like.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sensa as II. 

2. Fig. : A person who is dressed attrac- 
tively, but is shallow in intellect and of no 
perceptible use to society. 

" The fops are painted butterflies' 

Pope : To Moore, the Worm Doctor, 17. 

II. Entom. : The English name for any species 
of the Diurnal Lepidoptera, or Rhopalocera. 
The antennae end in a club ; the wings in re- 
pose are generally quite upright, and there are 
no bristles on the hinder pair. They fly by 
day, whilst their allies the Hawk -moths do ao 
by twilight, and the Moths by night Before 
coming to the perfect state they exist first as 
the caterpillar, and afterwards in the chrysalis 
state. Butterflies exist in all climates except 
those marked by extreme cold ; the tropical 
species are, however, most numerous, besides 
being the largest in size and, as a rule, the 
brightest in colouring. The Butterflies, or 
Diurnal Lepidoptera, are divided into four 
families : Papilionidae, Nympbalid®, Lycami- 
dse, and Hesperidie (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

butterfly- cock, s. A valve having two 

semicircular wings pivoted on a central cross- 
bar. A b utter fly- valve. 

butterfly -flsb, s. [Named from the 
colour.] A name for a flsh, the Ocellated 
Blenny (Blennius o cellaris). It has the dorsal 
fin bilobate. Its anterior lobe is elevated 
and marked with a round and black spot, sur- 
rounded with a white circle and a black one. 

It is found in our seas, 

butterfly net, s. A net of very flas 
gauze, attached to a handle, and used by ento- 
mologists for capturing butterflies, moths, Ac. 

butterfly-nut, s. 

Mach. : A nut having two wings attached, 
ao that it may be easily turned by baud. 

butterfly orchis, s. 

Bot. : A common book-nama for two varie- 
ties of orchis, viz. (1) Habcnaria chlorantha ; 
(2) Habenoria bifolia. 

butterfly-plant, s. 

Botany : 

1. The name of an Orchid (Oncidium napilio) 
brought from Trinidad, ltia ao called because 
its large yellow and rad bloasoms, poised on 
aland cr footstalks so as tu vibrate with every 
breath of wind that blows, resemble butterflies 
hovering on the wing. 

2. The Indian Butterfly Plant, Phala:nop$L* 
amabilis of Lindlcy, not of Blume, is anotlw 
Orchid. It is a very beautiful epiphyte. 

bntterfly-sbaped, a. 

Bot. : Somewhat resembling the aspect o* 
butterfly on the wing. Used especially of tU 
corolla, in what have been called, from the 
aame circumstance, papilionaceous flowers. 
[Pacilionackous.] ^ 

butterfly-shell, a. Any shell of the 
genus Yoluta. 

butterfly valve, s. A double clack- 
valve, each leaf of which ia hinged to a bx- 
crossing the passage-way. There arc butterfly 
pump- valves and butterfly throttle- valves. 

buttcrfly-wced, s. A plant (Axlcpiat 

tuber oso). 

biit ter in©, s. [From Eng. butter, and aulT 
-itie.] A substance prepared in imitation of 


boll, b 6^; poiit, Jowl; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb f. 
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butter from animal or vegetable fats. The 
fat is first freed from all impurities, and by 
beat converted into olein. The oleiu is then 
transferred to a churn containing a small 
quantity of milk, and churned into butterine. 
Lastly, it is coloured, in imitation of butter. 
Freshly prepared, it is aweet and palatable, 
and when spread on bread or cold toast, is 
but slightly inferior to a fair quality butter. 
Butterine is imported into this country under 
various names, “ Oleomargarine,'’ “ Oleine 
©utter,” " Normandy Oleine butter,” &c. It 
frequently used to adulterate butter. 
IMauoabine.] 

. . there was a manufactory for ‘butterine,' 
*hich no sooner got into tha shops than it lost the 
iua'“— Hr. U. O. Bartlett, in Time*. 

but-ter-mg (Eng.), but'-ter-in* (Scotch), 
jrr. par. & s. [Butter, r.] 

A. As present participle : (See the verb.) 

"It la a fine simile in one of Mr. Congreve'a pro* 
logues, which compares a writer to a buttering game- 
ster. that stakes all his winning upon one cast: so 
that if he loses the last throw he £9 sure to be uudoue." 
— .idiiuon. 

B. As substantive : Flattery, (Scotch.) 

tmt'-ter-is, a. {From Fr. boutoir = n tool 
used by curriers and farriers ; Prov. boute- 
van (?).] 

Farriery ; A knifa with a bent shank, used 
by blacksmiths to pare the hoofs of horses, 
ft has a blade like a chisel, and is operated by 
a thrust movement, the handle resting against 
the shoulder. 

but -ter-man, s. [Eng. butter; man. ] A 
man who sells butter. 

but'-ter-mHk, s. [Eng. butter; milk. In 
Ger. buttermilch .] That part of the milk 
which remains when the butter is extracted. 

" A young irtRG. falleu into an ulcerous consumption, 
devoted hints lif to buttermUk.' — Harvey. 

buttermilk ore, s. * 

Min. : Dana's rendering of the German term 
Buttcrmilchers, a mineral, the same as Cerar- 
gyrite (q.v.). 

but'-ter-nut, s. [Eng. butter; nut.] The 
English name of a North American tree, called 
also the Oil-nut and the White Walnut. It is 
the Jugla ns cinerea. It has oblong, laaceolate, 
serrate leaflets, downy beneath. The petioles 
are viscid and the fruit oblong ovate. It 
grows to the height of thirty feet. The North 
Americaa Indians use the nuts as cathartics. 

but' -ter- weed, s. [Eng. butter; weed.] A 
composite plaot, Erigeroti canadensis. 

but -ter- wife, s. [Eng. butter ; wife.] A 
woman who sells butter. [Butterwoman.] 

" D i vers of the q ueen'a and the said duchess's kindred 
eud servants, and a butterunfe, were indicted of mis- 
prision of treason. . ,"—Ld. Herbert : Hitt, of K. 

Hen. Ylll.. p. 47i 

• but -ter-w&m-an, s. [Eng. butter; woman.] 
A woman who seifs butter. [Butter wife.] 
•'Tongue, I must put you Into a butter-woman'* 
mouth. . . ."—Shakeep . .- AU't Well, iv. l. 

but-ter-wort, s. [From Eng. butter, A.S. 
bnlere t and A.S. wyrt =■ wort, an herb, a 
plant. The leaves coagulate milk, like rennet.] 
Botany : 

1. Sing. : The English name of Pinguicula, a 
genus of plants constituting the typical one 
of the order Leu tibularia cere (Butterworts). 
The Common Butterwort has the leaves, 
which ara thick and greasy to the touch, all 
radical. The flowers are in siogie-flowered 
scapes, purple in colour, with a spur. The 
capsule is one-celled. Coiomoa in Scotland, 
less so in Eoglaod. There are three other 
British species of the genus, the Large-flowered 
(Pinguicula grandiflora), the Alpine (P. 
alpina), and the Pale (P. lusitanica). The 
alpine one has yellowish flowers. 

2. Plur. : Lindley’s name for the order Len- 
tibnlariacese. The type i3 Pinguicula. [See I.] 

but-ter-y, a. &s. [Eng. butter; - y .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having the appearance of butter. 

2. Possessing the qualities of butter. 

••Nothing more coorertihla into hot cholarick hu- 
mours than Its buttery part*."— Harvey. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A room in which butter, milk, &c., are 
kept ; a pantry, 

2. The room in which provisions are kept. 
(Now chiefly at colleges, in the universities.) 


" Now sought the castle buttery." 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Alinetrel. vL 8. 

but -ting, * but-fcinge, j>r. »ar. & s. [Butt, 

v.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb.) 

B. As subst. : The act of striking. 

*' Buttinge with eliarpe sperea. "—Havelok, 2,330. 

butting-joint, s. 

Carp. : The same as butt-joint (q.v,;, 
bntting-maebine, s. 

Machinery : A machine having planing- 
cutters on the face of a disc-wheel, and used 
for smoothing, cornering, or rounding the ends 
of joists or small timbers used in the frames of 
agricultural implements, etc. The stutt’ is laid 
alongside the fence or gage, and is fed up end- 
wise to the cutter. (Knight.) 

butting-ring, s. 

Vehicles; A collar on the axle against which 
the hub butts, and which limits the inward 
movement of the wheel, as tbe finch-pin or 
axle-nut does the outward. 

butting-saw, s. A cross-cut eaw at- 
tached to a stock at "one end, and used for 
butting logs oq the carriage of a saw- mill. 

* butt-ne'r-l-a, s. [Byttneria.] 

* bu tt-ner-i-a'-^e -so, s. pi. [Byttneriace^e.] 

but -tock, • but-tocke, • but-tok, * biit'- 
toke, • bot-tok, • bot-ok, s. k a. [From 
Eng. butt (1), s., and diniio. suft -oefc.] 

A, As substantive ; 

1. Ord. Lang, (generally in the pi. buttocks): 
The rump, the protuberant part behind. 

” The tail of a fox w an oever made for the buttocks of 
an ap*“— L‘ Estrange: fable*. 

2. Shipbuilding : The rounded-in, over- 
hanging part on each side and in front of the 
rudder ; terminating beneath by merging into 
the run. 

B* As adj. : (See tbe compounds.) 

buttock-lines, 3 . pi. The curves shown by 
a vertical longitudinal section of the after-part 
of a ship’s hull, parallel to the keel. A similar 
section forward exhibits the bow lines, and a 
continuous section through the whole length 
of the ship the buttock and bow-lines. 

* buttock-mail, s. A fine imposed on 
any one convicted of fornication, in lieu or his 
sitting on the stool of repentance. (Scotch.) 

"... yer butock-mail, and yer stool at repentance." 
— Scott : Waver ley, ch. xxx. 

but'-tocked, *but-t6ckt, a. 'Eng. but- 
tock; -ed.] 

In compos. : Having buttocks of a particular 
type. 

". . . sharp rumped *nd pin buttockt also.” — Holland: 
Plinte, xx lx. & 

butr-ton, * bot-hum, * bot-on, * bot-vn, 
* bot-wyn, * bot-wn, * bot-un, s. & «. 

[From Fr. 6owfo?t= a bud, a button (Littrt); 
Norm. Fr., Prov. & Sp. baton; Port, hotao ; 
ltal. bottone. Cf. GaeL (from Eng.) puian ; 
Wei. bottom. From Fr. banter = to put forth, 
to thrust.] 

A, As substantive : 

1 1. A bud, spec., a email bud. 

" Tha canker galls the infants of the Bprinir 
Too oft before their button* he disclosed 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, i, & 

** Fair from its h rouble bed I reared this (luVr. 
Suckled, and cheer'd with air. and oun. and siioWr ; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I spread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head." 

Pope: Dunrl id, iv. 408. 

2. A knob or protuberance fastened to an- 
other body. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

** We fastened to tbe marble certain wire*, and a 
button."— Boyle. 

(2) Specially: 

(а) A knob on a cap. (LU. & Jig.) (In the 
case of Chinese mandarins rauk is denoted by 
the material of which the button is composed.) 

" On fort u ue's cap we are not tbe very button.'— 
Shaketp, : Hamlet , ii. 2. 

(б) A catch to fasten the dress. It flta into 
a button-hole. [If., 1.] 

” Hot ten ( botun . P. ) Bbto, fibula, nodulut."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

" Prey you, undo this button ." 

Shake. ip. : King Lear , v. 8. 

(c) Tlie unexpanded head of a mushroom. 

Not worth a button: Not of any value. 


** Auil once hut taste of the VVelse mutton. 

Your Englis ohceps not worth a button 

WUt't Recreations, 1 

t 3. A name for the sea-urchin (Echinus). 

IL Technically : 

1. Button-manufacture : A small circulai 
disk or knob of mother-of-pearl, horn, 
metal, or other material, with a shank for 
attachment to an object, and made to fit 
into a hole formed in another one for its 
reception, the two fasteiung the objects to- 
gether. Xts chief use is to unite portions of 
a dress together. The ancient method of fast- 
ening dressea was by means of pins, brooches, 
buckles, and tie-strings. Buttons of brass are 
found on dresses of the I6th century. The 
metallic button manufacture of England arose 
in 1670, and in I6S7 became located specially 
in Birmingham. Gilt buttons were first made 
in 1768, and others of papier m&ch6 in 1778. 

2. Carpentry , <£c. : 

(1) A small piece of wood or metal, swivelled 
by a screw through the middle, and used as a 
fastening for a door or gate. 

(2) A knob on a sliding bolt. 

3. Metallurgy ; A globule of metal remaining 
in the cupel after fusion, 

4. Harness. The button of the reins or bridle : 
A leathern ring with the reins passed through 
which runs along the length, of the reins. 

5. Music: 

(1) Of an organ: A small round piece of 
leather which, when screwed on the tapped 
wire of a tracker, prevents it from jumping 
out of place. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

(2) Of an accordion: Oue of the keys of the 
first-made accordions. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

B. As adj. : (See the subjoined compounds.) 

button -ana -loop, * button and 
loop, s. 

Naut. : A short piece of rope, having at one 
end a walnut knob crowned, and at the other 
end an tye, It is used as a becket to coutine 
ropes in. (Oyilvie.) 

button-blank, *. A circular blank cut 
out of auy material and designed to be fabri- 
cated into a button. 

button-brace, s. A tool for making 
buttons. The handle is like tha common 
brace ; the bit has cutters, but no router, and 
removes a circular blank or planchet of booe, 
pearl, wood, or whatever the material may be ; 
an annular bit operating like a crown-saw or 
trephine. (Knight.) 

button-bung, a. [From Eng. button, and 
bung = a cant term for a pocket or purse.] A 
stealer of buttons. (An Age for Apes.) 

* button-bur, s. A plant — Xan thi urn 
Strumarium, ( Johnson : Mercurius Bofanieus.) 

button-bush, s. The Cephalanthus occi- 
dentalis , a plant belonging to the order Cin- 
chonacepe (Cinchonads). It is a bushy shrub, 
with leaves either simply opposite or in whorls 
of three, and yellowish- white flowers in glob- 
ular heads. 

button-flower, 3. The' English name of 
Gomphia, a geuus of plants belonging to the 
order Ochnacese (Ochnads). It has very beau- 
tiful flowers, with serrated, shining leaves and 
long spikes of brilliant yellow flowers. Two 
species have been introduced from Jamaica. 

button-hold, v.t. To hold by the button, 
so as to detain ; hence to detain (a persoa 
against his will) in conversation. 

button- holder, s. .One who detain* 
another in conversation against his will, 

button-hole, s. [Buttonhole.] 

button-hook, s. A hook for grasping a 
button below the head, in order to draw it 
througb the buttoa-hole and fasten it. 

button-key, s. A spring loop, the free 
ends of which, being passed through tha 
shank of a button, expand so as to hold the 
loop in position and keep the button in place. 
A piece of coiled wire, making two or more 
turns, is also used for this purpose. It is 
called also a button-fastener. 

bnttou-latbe, 5 . A machine for cutting 
round discs from plates of boru, bone, ivory, 
wood, mother-of-pearl, &c. 

button-loom, s. 

Weaving : A loom for weaving button-blank 
coverings. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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button-mould, s. A disk of bone, wood, 
or metal, to be covered with tabric to form u 
button. 

button-riveting, a. Riveting, or de- 
signed to rivet, a buttou. 

Button-riveting machine: A tool for fast- 
ening buttons to garments by swagging down 
on the back of tlic washer the end of the rivet 
which forms the shank of the button. 

button-tool, s. A tool for cutting out 
buttons or circular blanks for them. 

button-tree, s. 

Bot . ; The English name of Conocarpus, a 
genus of plants belonging to the order Com- 
bretacere (Myrobalans). The species are trees 
or shrubs from the tropics of both hemispheres. 

button -weed, s. 

Botany : 

1. The English name of Sperinacoce,a genua 
of plants belongiug to the order Cinehonocea* 
(Cinelionads). The species are inconspicuous 
weeds, growing in cultivated grounds in the 
East and West Indies, &c. 

2. An American name for Diodia, also a 
Cinehonad. 

button wood, s. 

1* The Cephalanthus occidentals. [BUTTON- 
BUSH.] 

2. An American name for the geuus Platanus, 
containing the true plane-trees. 

bdt ton (1), *but'-ten, v.t. (From Eng. 
button, s. (q.v.). In Gael, (from Eng. ?) mtta- 
naich ; Fr. bontonner; Sp. abotvnar; Fort 
abotoar; I tal. abbottonare.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

I. To fix with a button, or with a row of 
buttons ; having the coat buttoned. 

" An honest min, close button'd to the chiu." 

CowjJtr . An Epistle to Joseph BiU. 

* 2. To dress, to clothe.^ 

"He gave his legs, arm, and breast to his ordinary 
servant, to button and drees him."— Wot ton. 

IL Figuratively: 

I I. To fasten around as with buttons 
1 Sometimes it is followed by up. 

"Oue wboee hard heart la button'd up with steel.*' 
Shakerp : Comedy of Error*, lv. 2. 

1 2. To gather one's thoughts together ; to 
place defences in front of or around one. 

U Sometimes it is used reflexively. 

**. . . the first mad paroxysm jiast, our bTave One- 
•cheu collected his dismembered philosophies, and 
buttoned hiinnelt together.* — Va rlyle : Sartor Re -artus, 
bk_ 11., ch. vi. 

but'-ton (2), v.t. <fe i. (Butt (1 ), v.) To drive 
or cast forth. 

" Button or caste forthe [butt P.) Pellof— Prompt. 
Pare. 

bilt toned, * biit'-tened, pa. par. & a. 
[Button, v.t.] 

blit' ton-holo, s. A a. [Eng. button; hole.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : A hole, alit, or loop made in 
the dross for the receptlou of a button. 

** Without black velvet breeches, what Is man? 

I will my skill in buttonhole t display." liramston, 

Tf To take u buttonhole lower: To humble, to ( 
take the conceit out of. 

** Let me take yon a buttonhole loteer." 

Shakesp. : Love’s Labour Lott, v. 2. 

IL Hart. : A small bouquet of flowers do* 
tfgued to be worn in a buttonhole. 

buttonholo-cuttcr, s. A device on tlie 
■hears principle, specially adapted for cutting 
buttonholes. 

buttonhole sowing-machine, s. A 

sewing- ni nebine specially adapted for working 
buttouholea. 

buttonhole - shears, s. A pair of 
■cissovs having an adjustability for length of 
cut, for the purposo of cutting buttouholea. 

b&t -ton-holo, v.f. & f. [Buttonhole, *.] , 

A. Intrans. ; To make buttouholea. 

B. Troratrive; 

1. To sew (a garment or material) with 
buttonhole atitelica. 

2. To button-hold (q.v.). 

•bGt -tour (tour as tur), s. [Botauhuh, 
Bitteiin.) A bird, the Bittern (Ardea stellaris). 


but -tress, * but -ter-csse, * but -rasse, 
* bot' er-a^e, * bot'-er-as, s. 10 . Fr. 

bouterez, pi. of boutcret = a prop, cog. with 
Fr. banter = to thrust, to prop.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : In tlie same sense as II. 1, the 

word being properly a technical one. 

” Hot eras ol * wulle. Jfaehinlt, muripula, muri- 
pell us, full ura."— Prompt. Pare. 

" When butt rat* and buttress, alternately. 

Seem trained ot ebuii nnd ivory. ’ 

Scott : Tlie Lay qf the Last Minstrel, 11. 1. 

2. Fig. : Legal, moral, or any other support 
or prop to that which without it would be 
deficient in stability. 

" It will concern a* to examine the force of this plea, 
which our adversaries are still setting up against us, 
as the ground pillar aod buttress ol the good old cause 
of nonconformity. ” — South. 

IL - Technically : 

1. Arch. : A pier or lean-to pillar on the ex- 
terior of a wall, to enable it to withstand an 
interior thrust, as in the easp of a retaining or 
breast wall. 

U Flying Buttress : A buttress which is in 
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the form of a aection of an arch, springing 
from a wall or pillar. 

2. Fort if. : A counterfort or sustaining wall 
or pillar, built against and at right angles to 
the wall to which it forms a revetment. 
[Counterfort.] 

but -tress, v.t. [From buttress, s. (q.v.).] To 
support by a buttress, to prop. (Lit. A Jig.) 

^ Sometimes, though rarely, followed by up. 

. . the remainder are in quite angular attitudes, 
buttressed upby props (of parentheses and dashes), . . ." 
—Carlyle: Sartor JCesartus, bk. L, ch. iv. 

but'-tressod, pa. par. & a. [Buttress, v.] 

" Fvrn would ho hope the rocks ‘can change 
To butt retard w aifs their shapeless range." 

Scott : The Bridal of Triermain , UL S. 

butts, 5. pi. [Butt.] 

but’-ty, s. (Etymology doubtful.) 

1. Of persons : The deputy acting for another. 
(Wharton.) A partner in work. (Local.) 

2. Of things : Whatever is held in common. 
(BTiarfon.) 

. U The term butty was often used in con- 
nection with the truck -system (q.v.). 

bu'-tyl, s. [From Or. fiovrvpov (bouturon ), 
povTvpos [bouluros) = butter, and v\g ( hulc ) — 
. . . matter as a principle of being.] 

Chrm.: An organic monad fatly radical, 
having tlie formula (C 4 IL))' ; also called 
Quart yl, or Tetryl, from its’ containing four 
carbon atoms. 

butyl alcohols, s. pi. 

Cheni. : C 4 II io<> — quartyl alcohols, or tctT.vl 
alcohols. Four alcohols having this formula 
are known, two primary, one secondary, ami 
one tertiary ; they are iiirtAinerio with cthylic 
ether. They are, (1) Normal Butyl Alcohol, or 
( CD 0 .CHa.CH 3 

Propyl Carbinol , C \ 11« (2) Tsobutyl 

(Oil. (CH(CI1 3 >, 

Alcohol, or Isopropyl Carbinol, C< lb* 

Coil 

( 3 ) Secondary Butylic Alcohol , or McthyUcthyl 
(C\U 

Carbinol, Cl , C^IcCOIIfo and (4) Terti - 

(on 

ary Butyl Alcohol, or Trimcthyl Carbinol , 


butyl aldehyde, s. 

C/um. : CH 3 .CH 0 .CH 2 .CO. H. It is obtained 
by distilling a mixture of butyrate and for- 
mate of calcium. It boil 6 at 75*. By the 
action of iodine and phosphorus it is con- 
verted into normal butyl iodide, aod by that 
of nascent hydrogen iuto normal butyl al- 
cohol. Butyl, or butyric aldeli.vle, heated 
until alcoholic ammonia, forma dibutyraldiue, 
CigHiyOX, which distilled yields paraconiue 

butyl carbinol, s. 

Chan. : [Amyl Alcohol.) 

bu tyl -a-mide, s. [Eng., &c., butyl, and 
amide (q.v.).] 

Chan. : C 4 H 7 O.NH 2 is a crystalline com- 
pound which melts at 115*, and boils at 216*. 

bu-tyl'-a-mine, s. [Eng .butyl; amine.] 

Chem. C 4 H n N, or C 4 H 9 ] 

H - N. There are a 
H j 

Normal Butylamine, CH s (Cn 2 > 3 .NHo ; an 
Isobatylamine, CH(CH 3 > 2 CH 2 .NH 2 ; a Second- 
ary Butylamine, ^£j>CU.NH 2 ; and a Ter- 
tiary Bntvlamine, or Katabutylamiue, 
(CH^s.C.NUn. 


bu'-tyl-ene, s. [From Eng., &c., butyl, and 
suffix -era.] 

Chan. : The same as Butene (q.v.). 

hu-tyr-a’- 9 e'OU 8 , ft. [In Fr. butyracL From 
Lat. b utyr u m = butter, and suffix -acera.] 
Having the consistency of butter. 

bu -tyr-ate, s. [From Lat. butyifum) ; and 
Eng., &c., suffix -afe.] [Butyric Acid.] 

bu tyr-el'-llte. S. [From Lnt. butyrum = 
butter, and diinin. suffix -elium, with Eng. 
suffix -itc (Alin.) (q.v.).] 

Alin. : An acid hydrocarbon, called also 
Bog-butter and Butyrite. Its consistency is 
like that of the substance after which it ia 
named. It crystallises in needles. It is solu- 
ble in alcohol or ether. Its colour is white. 
Compos.: Carbon, 75*0; hydrogen, 12*5; 
oxygen, 12.5 = 100 . It is derived from the 
Irish peat bogs. (Dona.) 


bu-tyr'-lC, a. [Lat. butyr(um ); and Eng. 
anfl'. -tc.] Connected with butter (q.v.). 


butyric acid, & 


Chcm. : C 4 HgO«. 
Normal Butyric Acid : 


C 


CH0CH.CH3 

O" 

OH 


= propvl formic acid, or ethyl acetic acid 
Obtained by the oxidation of uonual butyl 
alcohol with chromic aeid ; also by the action 
of alkalies on normal propyl cyanide, or by the 
action of hydriodic acid on succinic* acid ; also 
by saponification of butter which contains 
tributyrin ; and by the fenneutation of sugar 
in contact with putrid cheese and chalk, cal- 
cium Lactate is first formed which decomposes 
into butyrate, which is then distilled with 
sulphuric acid. Butyric aeid ia a colourless 
liquid, boiling at 164°. Its salts are called 
butyrates, and are soluble in water. By oxi- 
dation with nitric acid it yields succinic acid. 
Isobutyric acid, C 4 I 1 8 02 + 8 U yielda II 2 O + C 0 H 4 
( CH(CU 3 )2 

(CO.OH)o Ck O" = I sopr opiatic formic 

(OH 


acid, or dimethyl-acetic acid, obtained by 
oxidising isobutyl alcohol, or by tlie action of 
alkalies on iaopropyl cyanide. It is a colour- 
less liquid, boiling at 154°. Both these acids 
form fragrant ethers with ethyl. 

^ Butyric acid has an odour of rancid butter. 
It is found in sweat, nrino, and other fluids, 
and, as a neutral fat, in small quantities in 
milk. It is the chief product of the second 
stage of lactic fermentation. (Dextrose.] 


butyric ether, s. The same as Ethyl 
Butvhate (q.v.). 


bu -tyr-itc, s. [From Lat butyr(uvi). and 
suffix -ifi (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same ns Butyrellite (q.v.). 


bu'-tyr-one, s. (Lat butyrum; and Eng., 

&e., ketone.] 

Chcm. : A ketone of the fatty series, also 
called diproj>yl ketone, CO** -J cil 2 "Cll 2 *CII S * 
It boils at 144*, and, by the action of oxidizing 
ngeuts, it is couverted luto lintyrie acid, 


b6ll, b 6 j^; p^t, oat, 90 U, cborun, 9 hin, bongh; go, ^om; thin, this; aln, expect, ^Lonophon, exist, -ing, 

-clan, -tlan - shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tlon, -$ion = zbun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus, -hlc, -dlo, Ac - bol, deL 
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butyrous— buzzard 


and propioaic acid, 
LH 3 .CH 3 .CO. OH. It can be obtained by the 
dr)’ distillation of caleiura butyrate. 

bu -tyr-ous, a. [From Lat. ftufi/nm=butter, 
and Eng. suffix -ons.] Having the properties 
of butter. 

"It* oily re<l part Is from the butyrout part* of chyle." 

Flayer. 

bux-bau'-mi-a, s. (Named after John Chris- 
tian liuxbaum, a Germau who published a 
botanical work on Asia Minor in 1728.] 

Bot. : A genus of mosses containing a soli- 
tan- species (Buxbaumiu ophylla), so like a 
fungus that it might be easily mistaken for 
one. It is found, though rarely, in Britain. 

Bnxhaumia is by some made the type of 
an order, Buxbaumiaeeae. 

*bux’ e-ous, o. [From Lat. &tuews=(i) of 
boxwood ; (2) oftheeolour of boxwood ; buxus 
- the box-tree.] Pertaining to the box-tree. 

bux -om (1), *bux ome, * buck some, 

* “Uin, * box ome, * box-some, 
bo-som, * boc-sum, * boux-some 
{Eng.), bousum, * bowsorn (Scotch), a. 
[A.S. boesum, biihsom = obedient, flexible, 
tractable, buxom (Soniner). In Dut. buigzaam ; 
Ger. biegsam, beugsam = pliant, flexible. From 
A.S. bitgon, beogan = to bow, bend, stoop, 
give way, submit, yield.] 

1. Of persons, whether male or female , but 
tpec. the latter) : 

*(1) Pliable, compliant, obedient to those to 
whom obedience is due, polite or courteous 
to those who can claim no more than these. 

" For w ho cau be so buxom as a wyf ? 

Who is so trewe aud eek so ententyf.* 

Chaucer : C.T., 9163-4. 

H lo tbis sense often followed by to. 

“ To make thee buxom to her lawe." 

The Roma uni of the Rote. 

“. . . to make them more tractable aod buxome to 
his government . . — Spenser : State of Ireland. 

*(2) Merry, blithe, gay, lively. 

M Sturdy swains. 

In clean array, for rustick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buxom damsels baud in hand." 

* (3) Wanton, jolly. Ph,Hp *‘ 

** She feign’d the rites of Bacchus 1 cryM aloud, 

And to the buxom god the virgin vow d. " Dryden. 

(4) Stout, besides being rosy with health ; 
healthy, hearty. 

•’Which made thy closet much frequented 
By buxom lasses.” Swift ; Borace. bk. il., ode l. 

*2. Of animals: Meek, traetable, docile: 
©eeentially the same sense as 1 (1). 

*’ And bene of ravenous Wolves yrent. 

All for they nould be buxome aud bent" 

Spenser : Shep. Cat, ix. 

“So wilde a beast so tame ytaught to bee, 

And buxome to his bands is Joy to see.* 1 

Spenser: Mother Bitblerd's Tale, 625-6. 

*3-0 / inanimate things: 

* (1) Yielding. 

" t/erewith scourge the buxome aire so sore, 
lost to his force to yiclden it was faine.” 

Spenser: F.Q.. J xt 57. 

. . then with quick fan 
W hinows the buxom air." 

_ _ . . Milton : P. bk. v. 

* (2) Lively, fresh, brisk. 

“ Bard o]ph a soldier, firm and sound of heart 
And of buxom valour." Shakesp. ; Ben. 1'., 1U. 6. 

(3> Rosy (?), or cheerful (?). 

" a fresh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the sun's first beams." Cnuhaw. 

(4) Lavish, prodigal ; opposed to pennrious. 

•’Them buxom Plenty never turns her horn." 

Thomson : Liberty, pt i. 

•bux om-ly, * bux'-um ly, *bux'-um- 
li, * box'-um-ly (compar. bnxumUer), adv. 
[Eng. buxom; -ly.] In a buxom manner. 

1. Obediently ; reverently. 

" they with humhle herte ful buxomly. 

Kneeling upon thir knees ful reverently? 

Him thanken alL” Chaucer ■ C. T., 6, #62. 

" And netheless full buxomly 
Hs was redy to do that she bad.” 

2. Civilly. 

“And louted to the ladies, and to the lord alse, 

Buxumli as any best hi any resoun schuld." 

(t William if Puleme, 3,716-17. 

For-tbl me [bi-]houes the buxumlier me here " 

Ibid., 723-4. 

3. Wantonly, amorously. (Johnson.) 

bux‘-om-ness, * bux'-om-nes, * bux - 
um -nesse, * bilx-um-nes, "bux-som- 
wesse, * buck-some-ness, * bow- 
some-nesse, * bough -some -nesse. 


^ boc sum-nesse (Eng.), *bow-su-nes 

(Scotch), s. [A. S. boesumnes (Somner), buhsouines 
— obedience, pliantoess, buxomness.] The 
quality of being buxom in any of the seoses of 
that word. Specially— 

* (1) Obedience, pliableness. 

“ Buruomncue or boughtomnesse. Pliableuess or 
bowsomenesse, to wit humbly stooping or bowiDg 
douno in sign of obedience. Chaucer writes it Aujcrom- 
»i«.«e. — Vergtegan: A Restitution of Decayed Intelli- 
gence. | Richardson .) 

'‘But on the other part, If thou by vertuous liuing 
nud buxumnes, giue }»lm cause to loue thee, . . 

* net : Instruction of a Christian Woman, bk. ii„ eh. 2. 

* (2) Wan to an ess, amorousness. (Johnson.) 
(3) Healthiness, heartiaess. 

bux-us, s. [In Ger. bucks ; Fr. buis; Sp. box; 
ltal. busso ; PoL bukspan; Lat, buxus or 
buxnm ; Gr. ttu£os (piwos).] 

Bot. : Box-tree, a genus of plants belonging 
to tbe order Euphorbiaceae (Spurge worts). It 
contains three species, Buxus sempervirens or 
the Common Box [Box-tree] ; B. balearica 
or the Minorca Box ; and B. chinensis, or the 
Chinese Box. [Box.] 

buy, * bye, * bie, * beye, * bey en, * beg- 
gen, * big-gen, * beg-gin, * bug-gen 

0»ret. bought [pron. bdwt), boght, boghte, bouhte 
bvhte) (Eng.), buy, * by (pret. bocht) (Scotch), 
v.t. & i. [A.S. byegan, byegean, biegan, bic- 
gean, gebiegan (pret. b6hte, gebohte)— to buy; 
O. S. buggean; O. L. Ger, buigean ; Mceso- 
Goth, ftutyan.] 

A. Transitive: 

l. Lit.: To purchase, to acquire an article or 
property of any description, or the right and 
title to it by giving for it a sum which the 
owner is willing to accept as an equivalent for 
what he surrenders. Such a purchase may be 
witb ready money or on credit. 

"And he bogte iosepb al forthan." 

Story of Gen. A Exod. . 1,996. 

. . from the land of Canaan to buy food," Gen. 


xliL 7. 

“ And he bought the bill Samaria of Sbemer for two 
talents of silver. . . l Kings xvl 24. 

2. Fig. : To acquire for some consideration 
any real or imagined advantage. 

(1) a thing for the object: 

(a) In the foregoing sense. 

"Buy the truth, and sell it not : . . Pror.xxiii 2a 

MaW: fBoi.?* 8 ° ne thRt tMs prai3e -'- 

7r? ^ xact Element for. (King Horn, 
912.) (Herbert Coleridge.) 

(2) With a person or persons for the object : 
To bribe, to gain over. 

“Judges and senates have been bought for gold." 

Poj>e: Ess. on Man, iv. 187. 

B. Introns. : To make a purchase or pur- 
chases, to deaL 

with you. sell with you. talk with you, 
walk with you. — Shakesp. ; Mer. of Vcn., t. 3 . 

C. In special phrases and compounds : 

1. To buy in : 

(1) Of stock, <£c. : To purchase it in anv 

partnership. J 

(2) Of an article offered at an auction : To buy 
it for the vendor, aod temporarily withdraw 
it from sale, when a price deemed too low is 
bidden for it 

2. To buy off: 

(1) Lit. With a person for the object : To in- 
duce one by a pecuniary or other considera- 
tion, to desist from opposition to, or join in 
forwarding tbe projects of, the buyer. 

* ( 2 ) fig. Of conscience : To offer some con- 
sideration to induce the inward monitor to 
acquiescence in an act or in conduct against 
which it had protested. 

*3^ Pitiful things are power, rhetorlck, or riches, 
terrify , dissuade, or buy off cou- 

3. To buy on credit : To buy, with a pro- 
mise of paying at a future time. 

4. To buy out : 

* (1) To cause to cease to act against one. 

“Dreadiug the curse that money may buy out.” 
Shakesp. ; King John, ill. 1. 

H To buy out the law: To quit the penalty 
of the law. (Schmidt.) 3 

* (2) To redeem. 

(a) Generally. 

“ Aud not being able to buy out his life." 

Shakesp. : Com. if Err., I. 2L 

(ft) Of a soldier out of the army. 

(3) To substitute one’s self for another per- 
son in a partnership by purchasing his shares 
or interest in the concern. 


5. To buy the refusal of anything : To trir® 
money for the right, at a future time, o£ 
purchasing it for a fixed price. 

e To buy up: A more emphatic expression 
for to buy. (Used specially when the whole 
supply of a commodity is purchased for specu- 
lative purposes.) 

* buye, v.t. A i. [A contracted form of O. Eng. 
abiggen or obyen ; A.S. abiegan, abyegon - to 
buy again, to pay for, to recompense.] Tn 
suffer or have to pay for. (Chaucer, dc.) 

b "X-er (uy as i), * by -er, * bi'-er, * blr- 
ger, s. [Eng. ft uy ; -er.] 

1. Gen.: One who buys, a purchaser. 

*' It is naught, It is naught, saith the buyer : . „ 

*TO V. XX, H. 

* 2. Spec, : A redeemer. (Herbert Coleridge .) 
* ki’-yng, pr. par., a., & 3 . [Bur, 

A- A B* - is present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. substantive : The act of purchasing. 

" v, • to have the advantage in the buying ot them,” 
— Golden Boke, 1 . 26. 

1 . • • a )!. buyings and sellings . , f^BoOand • 
Plmie.xxx ni. 3. | Richardson .] 

* buyrde, s. [Bird.] 

* buyrne, s. [Burne.] A man. (Ear. Eng. 
Aiht. Poems : Patience, 340.) 

* l>uysch, s. [Bush (1), s.] (Wycliffe, Purvey, 

Murk xu. 26.) * 

* *Aikr 3 x^33)' *' [BusHEL ’^ ( Ir 2/cZi/e, Purvey. 

*buy-stous,Q. [Boistous, Bustous.] Rongb, 
rude, strong. 6 ’ 

putteth a clont of buyttou* clothe in 
to an oldc clothing . . ."-Wycliffe {Purvey), Mate, it 

t buzz, t buz, interj. [A sibilant sound.] An 
utterance to eonnpand silence. 

" Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Bam. Buz, But / " Shakesp. ; Bumlet, IL 1 

buzz, f buz (Eng.), bizz, t by§se (Scotch), 
v.i. & t. [Imitated from the sound. In ItaL 
Imzzicare = to sneak away, to whisper.] 

A. Introns. : To make a sound, partly like 
a hum, partly as if the letter z, or as if two x’a, 
were being pronounced. Used— 

1. Of the hum of bees, wasps, some flies, and 
similar insects. 

"Like a wasp It buzzed and stung him." 

Longfellow : Song of Biawatha, ill 
“As bees bizz out wi’augry fyke 
Wheu plundering herds await their hyke." 

Burnt: Tam O'Shanter. 

t 2. Of the whispering by human beings, 
singly or in numbers. 

“ Through his teeth he buzzed and muttered 
” ords of anger and resentment" 

Longfellow Song of Hiawatha, xvit 

f 3. Of things inanimate, as the waves of tba 
sea. [Buzzing, a.] 

B. Trans. : To whisper; to spread abroad 
secretly. 

” doth the world thrust forth a vanity. 

That Is not quickly buzz'd into his ear*." 

Shakesp. : Rich. II., IL L 
" t will buz abroad such prophecies. 

That Edward shall be fearful of his life." 

Ibid. : s henry r/., v. 4. 

buzz, s. & o. [From buzz, v., or imitated from 
the sound.] 

A. As sifftsJ. : A hum attended with a hissing 
sound, as if the letter z or s were being con- 
tinuously pronounced. Used— 

(1) Of insects. 

“The buzz of an insect "—Taylor : Few Zealand. 

t (2) Of the hum of crowds. 

* With Midas' ears they crowd: or to tha buzz 
Of masquerade unblushing.” 

Thomson : Liberty, pt r, 

B. As adj. : (See the compound.) 

buzz-saw, s. [Named from the buzzing 
sound produced by the rapidity of revolutioo.l 
A circular saw. 

* buz zard (1), $. [From buzz, aod suffix - ard .] 

1, Lit. : A buzzing insect. Specially — 

(1) A lamellicom beetle [Beetle], or a fly. 

” Pet. Should be J should— hurz 1 
Rath. Well ta'eu, and like a buzzard" 

Shakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, £L L 

V As blind as a buzzard: As blind as auch 
a beetle. (Nares.) 




buzzard— by 
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(2) A kind ot hawkmoth — “the buzzard 
moth" (q.v.> (Nares. ) 

*• Oowle! hast thou only kept company with bata, 
buzzard*, and beetles 7"— Gayt, ; Far. Motet, p. 168. 

* 2. Fig . .* Any person wanting in foresight. 
“Those blind buzzard t, who. In late years, of wilful 

maliciousness, would neither learn themselves, nor 
could teach others, anything at all ‘—Atcham, 

buzzard-moth, s. A kind of Sphinx or 
Hawk-moth. [Nares.) 

tofiz'-zard ( 2 ), * buz’-ard, * bus-zarde, 

* bus-sarde, * bu sard, * bus-ardc, 

• bos arde, s. & «. [InO. But. buizert ; Ger. 
&ns?«ar, buszaar ; ltal. bozzaga ; Prov. finzart, 
buzuc ; Nor. Fr, fiwz/ic = a kite; Fr. busard; 

O. Fr. buzurt , busart ; suffix -art, appended to 
Fr. finse; Low Lot. busio ; Class. Lat. butca = 
a buzzard (not butio, which ia = the bittern).] 

A. As substantive : I 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : The bird or birds described under 
II. 1. 

*' /Jotarde, byrde. Capu*, vultur" — Prompt. Parv. 

* 2. Fig. : A bird or any person or thing of 
Inferior gifts or eharaetrr. 

Between hawk and buzzard : Between a 
good and a bad thing, with some relation to 
each other. 

Between hawk and buzzard’ means, between a 
rood thing and a bod of the same kind ; the hawk 
Being the true sporting bird, the buzzard a heavy, lazy 
fowl of the same species, butco ignaimt, the sluggish 
buzzard.”— Conumii Janua, Loud., ed. 1662, § 146. 

II. Zoology : The English name of the Buteo, 

« genus of birda. These are — 

^ The Buzzards are birds of prey, belonging 
to the family of Falcon ida?, and approach 
closely to the eaglca iu appearance aud geueral 
character, though not their equal iu strength 
and courage. In the United States and 
Canada the Rough-legged Buzzard (Archibuteo 
layopus) ia a bird of common occurence, and 
is equally plentiful iu the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. The Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo fioreahs) 
is auother American Buzzard, and one in very 
bad repute among the farmers and house- 
wives of the United States, from its frequent 
attacks upon the ten ante of the poultry yard. 
This habit has given it the title of Heu Hawk. 
The Common Buzzard of Europe ( Buleo 
vulgaris) is plentiful in all the wooded parts 
of that continent, as well as in North Africa 
and Western Asia. This bird measures nearly 
four feet from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings, and ia a very useful bird of prey, from 
its destruction of mice, adders aud similar 
noxious animals. The Turkey Buzzard of the 
United States, a commou aeavonger in some of 
the Southern cities, does not cull for description 
here, as it ia not properly a buzzard, but 
belongs to the family of vultures. 

U Bald-buzzard : One of the names for the 
Fishing Osprey (Pandeon haliaetus). 
Capped-buzzard : [Honey-buzzard.] 
Honey-buzzard : The English name of a pre- 
datory bird, the Pernis apivorus, called also 
the Beehawk, or the Brown Beehawk. [Honey- 
buzzard.] 

Moor-buzzard: The Marah-harrier ( Circus 
tgntginasus). 

* B. As adj. : Senseless, atupid. 

*‘Tho«e who thought uo better of the living God, 
than of a buzzard Idol."— MiUon : Eiconoclatlet, ch. I. 

** Thiu I reclaimed my buzzard love to fly 
At what, and when, and liow, and where I choose.” 
Donne; Poems, p, 47. 

buzzard cock, buzzard cock,?. Tho 
male of the buzzard. 

M Sometimes he’ll hide In the cav© of a rock. 

Then whlatle aa ahrlll aa the buzzard cook.'* 
Wordtworth: Address to a Child During a Boisterous 
Il'infer Evening. 

9 biiz'-zar-det, f. (Eng. buzzard, and aufl*. -ct.) 
Ornith. : A North American bird, said by 
Pennant to resemble the common buzzard, cx- 
ceptin havingslightly longerlegs. Perhaps the 
Pennsylvanian Buzzard (Zlufeo pennsylvanicus). 

•buz'-zor, 5. (Eng. buzz, and aufflx -er.] A 
whisperer. 

" And wont© not buzzer* to Infect Ids ear 
With pestilent speeches of Ids father's death.” 

Shaketf). : Hamlet, Iv. b. 

btiz’-zlng, pr . jxir., a., £ s. [Buzz, v.] 

A. A B As pres, jnirt. £ participial adjec- 
tive : (See tho verb.) 

" Bat here, where murder breathed her bloody steam ; 
And her©, where buzzing nations choked the ways' 
Byron : Childe Harold, iv, 142. 

•>o3x. btfjf; petit, cat, 9 CU, chorus, 

-clan, -tian — shqui. -tlon, -slon = shun 


C. As $ub$t. : A buzz, whispering ; talk in 
an undertone. 

M A buzzing of a separation 
Between the king and Katharine T" 

Hhaketp : Henry VIII,, il. L 

t buz -zing-Iy, adv. [Eng . buzzing ; -ly.] In 
a buzzing manner ; in a whisper. (Webster.) 

* bwnte, s. [Bounty.] (Scotch.) (Barbour : 
Bruce, x. 294.) 

* bwrgh, s . [Borough, Burgh.] 


by, * bi, * be, prep., adv., & in compos. [A.S. 
fie, fit, big — (1) by, near to, to, at, in, upon, 
about, with ; (2) of, from, about, touching, 
concerning ; (3) for, because of, alter, accord- 
ing to ; (4) beside, out of (Bosworf/t) ; O.S. & 
O. Fries, fit, fie; Put. bij ; Goth. A n. H. Ger. 
fit; (N. H.) Ger. bei ; Pan. (iu cumpos. only) 
fii.] '[Be, prep. ; Bi.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Of place : 

(1) Near, not far from, beside, in proximity 
to, whether the person or thing referred to be 
aa uear another, be at rest or in motion. 

“ They passed bu me." 

Shake* p. : Trctihu, lit. 8. 

" Tbei e la a light cloud by the moon.” 

Byron ; ,S iege qf Corinth, 21 . 

(2) On, upon. (Used often in such phrases 
as by sea, by land , by u'ater .) (Bacon , Pope, 
Dryden, £c.) 

" I would have fought by land, where I was stroucer.' 

Dryden. 

E. by N., according to the compass card, 
means one point northward from east. 

2. Of time : 

(1) Puring, throughout the continuauee of. 

". . . have ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices 
^the space of forty years in the wilderness V—Actt, 


(2) In. 

". . . that he eoold not do It by day, that h« did it 
by night ” — Judge* vi. 27. 

% By the morwe: In the morning. (Chaucer.) 

(3) Not later than, by the time of. (Followed 
by a substantive.) 

" Hector, by the fifth hour of the sun, 

Will with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms.’' 
Shakezp . ; Trod us «t Crest Ida, It L 

If Often used in the phraaea fiy this time, by 
that time, by to-morrow, £ c. 

* (4) By the time that. (Followed by the 
elause of a sentence.) 

" By thlr words were said, his men were so enraged." 
—Pittcottie, p. 31. 

(6) After, succeeding. 

" Thus year by year they pass, and day by day." 

Dryden. 

3. Of agency, conjoint agency, causation , and 
instrumentality. 


(1) Of agency : Noting the agent by whom or 
by which anything is done. 

" By Hector slain, their faces to the sky, 

All grim with gaping wounds our heroes lie." 

Pope. Iliad, xlx. 201-2. 

(2) Of conjoint agency or action : By aid of, 
by conjoint action of. 

"The sous of Abraham by Keturuh-"— Gen. xxv. (title), 

(3) Of causation : Noting the cause by which 
any effect is produced. 

” Fissures near Seroainie, In Calabria, caused by the 
earthquake of 1783."— Lyell : Prin. of Ueol. , ch. xxlx. 

(4) Of instrumentality : Noting the Instru- 
ment or means by which anything ia done. 

" . . . and the hrasen altar shall he for me to enquire 
by ."— 2 Kin [ft, XVl. IS. 

" Such a danger England and Holland might lawfully 
have averted by war." — Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. 


H Of the i*irt in relation to the whole : 

" He tok his chylde by the hande.”— Itumbrat, 826. 

f Regarding the distinction between with 
and fiy, Johnson says that fiy is commonly 
used after a verb neuter, while with would be 
put after an active one. Blair says both these 
^articles express the connection between aome 
instrument, or means of effecting an end, and 
the agent who employs it ; but with expresses 
a more dose and immediate connection, fiy a 
more remote one. We kill a man wilh a sword ; 
lie dioa fiy violence. The criminal ia bound 
vnth ropes fiy the executioner. In a passage 
of Pr. Robertson’s History of Scotland, we are 
told that when one of the old kings was mak- 
ing an enquiry Into the tenure by which hia 
noolea held their lands, they started up and 
drew their swords ; “L’y these,” aaid they 
" we acquired our lands, and with these W'e 
will defend them.” (Blair: Lectures on Rhe- 
toric i£ Belles Lett res, ed. 1817, vul. 1. p. 233.) 


4. Of the effect of causation. : Used to denote 
ground of judgment or comparison in reason- 
ing back from efTect to eause, in constructing 
an a posteriori argument, in reasoning from a 
fact or occurrence to any similar one. 

” By tble I know that thou favoureat me.'— Ptalmt, 
xlL IL 

5. Of relation with respect to number or 
magnitude : 

(1) Measured by, estimated by. 

’’ Bullion will tell by the ounce for six shillings and 
five pence undipped money.”— Locks. 

(2) By the magnitude or number of. 

" Meantime she stands provided of a Lams, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty springs.* 
Drydvtv 

(3) Of addition ta : Besides, over and above ; 
in Scotch foreby. (Scotch.) 

” . she [the ship] watted all the woods In Fife, 
which was o«k-wood, by all timber that was gotten oni 
of Norroway.” — Pittcottie : Cron., p. P)7. 

(4) In succession to, after, following. 

“The best far you, is to re-examine the cause, and to 
try it even point by point, argument by argument."— 
Hooker. 

* (5) In the ease of. 

"Ala It tales bi a tre.”— Ptalmt, i. 3, 

"So fuletb It by a ryotous servaunt." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4.406. 

6. Of specification : In specification of. (Used 
in naming one, or doing anything similar.) 

" Greet the friends by name.” — S John. H 

7. Of taking of oaths, £ of adjuration : 

" Swear not at all : neither by heaven, for It 1* God’* 
throne, nor by the earth.”— Mat., v. 34-5. 

"I adjure thee by the living God."— Ib id., xxvl 63. 

8. Of duty, conduct, or action towards. 

" He had discharged hU duty by them.”— ilacaulay : 
Hint. Eng., ch. xv. 

9. Of accordance with : According to, noting 
permission or coufomnty. 

"It Is excluded. By what law T of works! Nay; 
hut by the law of faith. "—Bom., iii 27. 

10. Of preference for ; Beyond, above, more 
than, in preference to. (Scotch.) 

" For thow may rew by &B the rest" 
Davidtone : Schort Ditcurt., tt. 7. 

*11. Of absence of or contrariety to, imply- 
ing the passing of anything by : Without, with- 
out regard to, contrary’ to. (Scotch. ) 

"... tulk him to be Mr husband, by theadwyseaud 
counsall of the lordis, for they knew nothing thairol 
a long time thairefter. ” — Pittcottie : Cron., p. 284. 

* 12. With regard to, with reference to. 
(Scotch.) 

** I Bpeake not this by engllsh courtiers." 

George Gatcoigne, 768. 

* 13. Against 

"I know nothing by [Rev. Ver. agamtt] myst-LL*— I 
Cor. Iv. 4. 

B. .Is adverb : 


1. Near ; situated or temporarily resting in 
proximity to. 

“. . . I also was standing by, and consenting unto 
his death . . — .4ct» xxiL 20. 

2. Near, passing near ; moving past ; past. 

" I did hear 

The galloping of horee : who was’t came by I" 

Shaketp. ; Macbeth, lv. X. 

3. Aside, beside. 

* 4. Though a eertain contingency taka 

f laee, aa “ 1 carenaby ” = I don't care, though 
agree to your proposal. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 
C. In special phrases : 

1. By and by, by-and-by , adv. & s. : 

(I) ^satirerfi; 

* ( Q ) Qf piac* - Hard by. (Chaucer.) 

*(&) Of numbers, or of a plurality of persons 
or things : 


(l) From time to time. 

" By and hy SigUlatim,"— Prompt. Parr. 

If “The Medulla renders sigillatim [(?) rin- 
gillatim orjinpitiattm], fro seel to seel.” (Hurl. 
MS., 2,257.) (lUay.) Probably sigillatim is ft 
mistake for singulatim. 

(ii) One by one, auigly. 


** Nature did yerld thereto : and by-and-by 
Bade Order call them all before ner Majesty " 

Spenser : F. <?.. VlL vil. 2t. 

(r) Of time : 


* (i) At onee, as soon as possible, quick. Im- 
mediately. 

“ I will that thou give me by and by In a charycr tb» 
bead of John the Baptist."— Jfar* vi. 25. 

^[ In the Greek of this verse, by and by la 
avTYj? (esc antes) = at the very puint of time ; 
at once ; from ai>r rjc 717c wpa? (at antes tes 

h6ras) — from this very time. (Trench.) 

(11) After a ahort time ; after a time. As 
Trench well ahows, the tendency of mankind 
to procrastination has altered the meaning of 


5hin, ben<?h; go. £em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
; -$Jon, -glen = zhun. 'Clous, tlous, -slous = stius. -ble. -die, Ac. bei, d<?E 
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fay 


this phrase from, “at once, immediately,” to 
“after a time.” 


t (2) As subst. : The future. 

’’ Iu the sweet by and by. 

We shall meet ou that beautiful shore. 

Sank*# : Hymn 9. 

2. By himself or herself (Eng.) ; By himsell or 
hersell (Scotch), adv. phrase. 

(1) Alone. 

“Solynmu resolved to assault the breach, after he 
bad. by himself, in a melancholy mood, walked Dpaud 
dowu fu his tent"— KnoUes: History of the Turks. 

«' The expressions by one's self, by itself 
have a similar meauing. 

(2) Beside himself or herself; destitute of 
reasoQ, insane. (Scotch.) 

*3. By one's mind or minds: Deprived of 
reason. 

", . . hot raged in furfo as if they had belli* by thair 
wiyndfa .” — Pitscoitie : Chron., p. 416. 

f h By that : By the time that. 

"... thonshalt deliver it unto him by tfutt the eun 
goeth down .” — Exodus xxiL 26. 

5. By the head, a. : 

Naut. : Having the bow lower in the water 
than the stern. 

6. By the lee : 

Naut . : So far fallen off from her course that 
the wind takes the sails ou tha wrong side. 

7. By the run , adv. : 

Naut. : Altogether ; in the phrase “ To let 
go by the run ” = to let go altogether, instead 
of slacking off. 

8. By the stern : 

Naut. : Having the stem lower in the water 
than the bow. 


9. By the way : 

t (1) In coming along the way. 

**. . . See that ye fall Dot out by the way."— Gen. 

Xlv. 24. 

(2) In passing. (Used to introduce an inci- 
dental remark.) 

*• . . . and one that Is your friend : I can tell yon 
that by the way . . ."—Shakesp. : Merry Wives. L 4. 

10. To come by, v.t. : To gain possession of, 
to obtain. 


“. . . everything that he can come by . . 

Shakesp. : Two Gent. Ui. L 

11. To do by: To do to one; to behave to 


one. 

" I would uot do by thee as thou host doue." 

Byron : On hearing that Lady Byron was HI. 

12. To set by, v.t. : To value. 

13. To stand by, v.t. k i. : 

(1) Trans. : To render one countenance by 
deliberately standing by his side on a trial. 

“Now. brother Richard, will yon stand byasl^ 

Olouc. Ay, in despite of all that shall withstand 
you." Shakesp.: 3 Henry VI., iv. L 

(2) Intrans. (Aauf.); To be in readiness. 


* by-coming, 5. Tha act of passing by 
or through a place. (Scotch.) 

" He had gottin in Paris at his by-coming Bodln his 
method of histone . . — Meloill : Diary {Life of A- 

Melrille, i. 429.) [Jamieson.] 

* by common, n. Beyond common ; what 
Is uncommon. (Scotch.) 

M They were represeated to me as lads by common in 
capacity.” — A na of the par., p. 253. 

by-east, adv. Towards the east. 

* by-going, s. The act of passing. 

"In our by-aoing, being withia distance of cannon 
to the town*.— Monro .’ Exp., pt. iL. p. 15. 

by-band, adv. Over. (Scotch.) [Hand.] 

* by-iyar, s. [Eng. & Scotch by ; and 
Scotch lyar = who lies down.] A neutral. 

** Item. Ia e*i« It beli mquyred of all By-lyars, aud 
in special of my Lord of Huntlioin the > ortha." — 
Knox. 2 22. 

4 by ordinar, adv. More than ordinary. 

(Scotch.) 


4 by-past, by-passed, a. Passed by ; 
past. 

" To put the by-part' d perils In her way." 

STiokwp. .• Lover's Complaint. 
**. . . for these three hundred years by-past . . 
Cheyne. 

* by-than, adv. [A.S. bi, than.) By the 
time that. 

** But by-than he com hy that bam and arbonte loked. 
The werwolf and the wilde hert." 

William of Palermo. 220-51. 

by-tv e st, adv. 

1. Lit. : To the west o C 


• 2. Fig. : Beyond the power of. 

"Whereupon grew that by-word, used by the Irish, 
that they dwelt by-west the law, which dwelt beyond 
the river of the Barrow . “ — Da ries on Ireland. 


by (1). bye, s. k a. [From Eng. by, pref. 
He. (q.v.).] 

A. Assu&sfanfire : A subordinate object : 
anything not the main aim, but taken iuci- 
dentaily. Specially in the phrases 

L By the by. adv. phrase. 

(1) Meanwhile. 

“So. while wy lov'd revenge Is full and high, 

I II give you back your kiDgdom by the by." 

Dryden : Conq. of Granada. 

(2) By the way (half figuratively). 

•'This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anou, 
with a 3 beep in private, by the by."— L' Estrange. 

(3) By the way (quite figuratively), in pass- 
ing, incidentally. 

* 2. In the by, adv.: Not as one's main ob- 
ject, incidentally, as a subordinate aim. 

"They who have saluted her (Poetry] in the by, and 
now and then tendered their visits, she hath doae 
much for." — B. Jonton : Discoveries. 

* 3. Upon the by, on the by, adv. : Incident- 
ally. 

"In this Instance, there Is upon the by, to be noted, 
the percolation of the verjuice through the wood."— 
Bacon : Sat. Hist. 

B. As adj. : Aside, apart Used — 

(1) Of roads, lanes, paths, &c. : Out of the 
main thoroughfares. 

(2) Of incidental remarks, <£c. : Out of the 
main thread of a speech or discourse. 

(3) Of purposes or aims: Secret, unavowed, 
crooked. 

Compounds of obvious signification ; By- 
passage, by-place, by-purpose. 

t by-bidder, s. One who bids at an auc- 
tion on behalf of the owner or of the auc- 
tioneer, with the view of running up tha price. 

* by-blow, 5. 

1. A blow which strikes a person or thing 
against whom or which it was uot aimed. 

"... how also with their by-blotrs they (Christian 
and Apollyoa] did split the very stone* in pieces.' — 
Runyan : The Pily rim's Progress, pt. a 

2. A bastard. 

4 by-business, s. A business which, is 
not oue’s leading occupation. 

4 by-coffee bouse, s. A coffeehouse situ- 
ated out of the main thoroughfares. 

•• I afterwards entered a by-coffvehousc, that stood at 
the upper end of a narrow laae." — Addison. 

4 by-concernment, s. 

1. Gen. : A subject of concern or thoaght 
which is not one's main occupation. 

“Our plays, besides the main design, have under- 
plots or by-concernments, or less considerable persons 
and intrigues, which are carried on with the motion of 
the main plot."— Dryden. 

* 2. Spec. : The underplot in a play. 

4 by -corner, s. A private corner ; an ob- 
scure comer. 

M In by-comert of 

This sacred room, silver, in bags heap'd np." 

Massinger : City Madam. 

* by-dependence, s. An accessory cir- 
cumstance. 

” These, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependencies." 

Shake tp. : Cymbeline. T. 5. 

4 by-design, $. An incidental design. 

" And if she miss the mouse-trap line*. 

They'll serve for other by-dcsiyns. “ 

Rudlbras. 

* by-drinking, s. Drinking between 
meals. 

“ You owe money here besides, Sir John, for your 
diet and by-drinkings. “—Shakesp. : 1 Hen. IV.. itu 6. 

t by-end, s. Private interest ; secret ad- 
vantage. 

"All people that worship for fear, profit, or some 
other by-end."— L‘ Estrange. 

One of Bunyan's characters in tha “ Pil- 
grim's Progress ” is called By-ends. 

- They overtook one who was going before them, 
whose name was By-ends." — Banyan : P. P.. ph L 

by-gate, bye-gate, * byget, s. A by- 
way. (hcofcA.) 

”... seikand refagi* and byget»*’—J. Tyrie : Refu- 
tation of Knox’s A never. Pret 7. 

** Aff to the Craics. the hale forenoon. 

By a' the bye- gates round and rouud, 

Crowds after crowds were flocking down. 

May tie : Siller Gun . p. SI. 

* by-honrs, s. pi. Hours or time not al- 
lotted to regular work. (Scotch.) 

**. . who, it was thought, might give the necessary 
repairs at by- hours. These by-honrt, however, seldom 
occurred. "—Apr. Sure. 

* by-interest, s. Interest apart from that 
of the community in general ; private interest. 


” Various factions and parties, all aiming at 6y-ir* 
terest. without any ainoere regard to the pubiio g^od.' 

— Atterbury. 

by-lane, s. A lane not leading to any 
public place, and therefore but little traversed. 
“She led me iuto a by -lane, and told me there I 
should dwell." — Burton : Altai, of Mel., p. 504. 

* by-matter, s. A matter distinct from 
the chief one ou hand. 

”1 knew one that when he wrote a letter, he would 
put that which was most material into the postscript, 
as if it had becu a by-matter. ~—Ba con. 

* by-name, byname, s. 

1. An additional name. 

"... that suiftsHUUce power noblesse wuereoce and 
gladness*; ben only dyuerse bynames." — Chaucers 
Boethius (ed. Morris), p 64, L 2.303. 

2. A nickname. 

4 by-name, v.t. To nickname. 

•• Robert, eldest sou to the Conqueror, used slrjrt 
hose, aud thereupon was by-named Court-hose, and 
shewed first the use of them to the English.” — Camden. 

by-path, 4 bypatbe, s. 

1. Lit. : A private or unfrequented path. 

“ By pat he. Semites, orbits, call is.” — Prompt. Port. 

2. Fi< 7 . : Indirect meana. 

" By what by-paths and indirect crook'd ways 
I met this crown.” Shakesp. : 2 Ben. /V, lv. 5. 

by-play, s. 

1. A play apart from and going cn simulta- 
neously with the main one. 

2. The play of feature or gesture used by 
actors when not speaking or engaged in tha 
principal business of the scene. 

by-product, s. Something obtained in 
the course of a process or manufacture over 
and above tlie chief product. 

4 by-respect, s. A private end, aim, or 
purpose. 

M AuetusIus, who w»s not sltosrether so pood »a ho 
was wise. h*d some by-respects iu the e na c ti n g of 
this law .''—Dryden. 

by-road, s. A road little frequented, as 
not leading to any important place, or as uot 
the most important ona leading to a place. 
(Lit. k Jig.) 

"Through slipp'ry by-roads, dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often creep." Swift. 

* by-room, s. A room opening out of an- 
other. 

"I>o thou stand iD some by-room, while I question 
my puny drawer.” — Shakesp. ; I Hen. IV., ii. 4. 

* by-speecb, s. An incidental speech 
different from the main one. 

•• . . . their common ordinary practice is to quota 
by speeches, in some historical usmtioa or other, and 
to use them as if they were written iu most exact form 
of law." — Hooker. 

by-stander, s. [Bystander.] 
by-street, s. An obscure or unfrequented 
street. 

•• Ue seek* by-streets, and save* th* expensive coach." 

Gay. 

* by-stroke, S. A casual or insidiously- 
inflicted stroke. [By-blow.] 

by-time, s. Time not required for one’a 
primary work ; odds and ends of time. 
(Scotch.) 

* by-turning, 5. A turning or curreut 
of road away from the main one. 

"The mauy by-tum ingi that may divert yon from 
your way.” — Sidney ; Defence of Poesy. 

* by- view, s. A private or self-interested 
view, aim, or purpose. 

“No by-viewt of his own shall mislead him. — A Her- 
bury. 

* by- walk, s. 

1. Lit. : A walk away from the main one ; 
an obscure or unfreqnented walk. 

"The chief avenne ought to be tlie most ample and 
noble: but there should be bg-tcalks. to retire hi to 
sometimes tor ease and refreshment," — Broome. 

2. Fig . : An unavowed aim or purpose. 

" He moves afterwards ia by-walks, or tmder-ploU, 
as diversions io the main design, lest it should grow 
tedious, though they are still naturally Jolted. - 
Dryden. 

by-way, s. [Byway.] 

* by-wipe, s. A side stroke of raillery, 

“ Wherefore that conceit of Legion with a by-uripeV' 
— Milton : Animad*. Rem. Defence. 

by (2), s. k suf. [Dan. by — a city, tow*, or 
borough ; Sw. by — a village, a hamlet] 

A. As subst. (as an independent word): A 
town. (Cursor ilundi.) (Skeat.) [Bylaw.] 

B. As suf. : A termination of various towns 
in England, originally Danish, or at least 


fate, rat, fere, amidst, what, fen, father; we, wet, here, camel, ber, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cdb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, oe = e, ey = a. qu-kw. 
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named by the Danes, as Derby, Applehy, 
Naseby. 

H Trench says that in Lancashire, one of 
the chief seats of Danish immigration, nearly 
a fourth of the towns and villages have this 
ending ; whilst in Hampshire and other places, 
uniuvaded by the Danes, the termination by 
is almost unknown. ( Trench : The Study qj 
Words.) 

by, prefix. [Bi as a prefix ; be as a prefix.] A 
number of words have passed through three 
stages. First they have been spelled with by, 
then with bi, and finally with be; as by- 
hynde, bihynd, behind. 

As Bi : Compounds of A.S. bi not found 
under bi should be looked for under be. They 
may exist also as by, as byse, bise, besee. 

As Be: The chief articles on the following 
compounds of by, bi, or be, will be found at 
be : — 4 By cause (= because) ; * by com, * by come, 
4 by corn, 4 by come, * bydaffe, * byfallc, * byfyl, 
4 byget, 4 bygyle, *bygonne, 4 bygonnen (pa. par. 
= begun) ; * oygyn, 4 bygynne, 4 bygynner, * by- 
gynnyng, 4 byhest, * byheste, 4 byhcte(v. t. = be- 
hight) ; * byholde, 4 byhote (v. = behott, be- 
hote), * bykyght (= belught) ; * byhynde (= be- 
hind), * byja)>e, * bykenne (= bekenne, 2), 4 by- 
knowe, 4 byknowen (= beknow), 4 byloved (— 
beloved), * bylyve, * bylyue (= belive), 4 bymene 
( — bemene, bemoau), * bymoom, * bymomt, 

* bymurne (= beinoum), * bynethe, * bynethen, 

* bynythc (= beneath), 4 bytpicthe (=■ be- 
queath), * byraft bereft), * byreyne (= 
berain), 4 byschrtwe (= beahrew), * byschine (= 
beshine), * byse (= besee), # bysech , * byscche, 
4 byseme (= beseem), * byseye, 4 by set, 4 by side, 

* bysmoke, * bysoughte (= besought), * by- 
spotte (=bespot), * bysprent, 4 by stowe (= be- 
stow), 4 bystrood (— bestrode), * byswyke (= 
beswike), * bysyde (= beside), * bytake, * by- 
thuixte (= betwixt), 4 bythought , • bytide, 4 by- 
tok, 4 bytoke, * bytraie ( — betray), 4 bytraised, 
4 bytrende, 4 bytwrne (= between), 4 bytwixe, 
4 bytwixen, *bytwyste, * bylyde (= betide), * by- 
woyle, * byweyle (= bewail), *bywai>e, 4 by- 
wepe, * bymop (= beweep), * bywreye (— be- 
wray), • bywreyinge (= bewraying). 

•by (I), v.t. [Buy.] (Acts, Mary, 1563.) 
(i Chaucer .) 

* by (2), v.i. [A.S. be6n — to be.] [Be, v.) To 
be. 

“. . . to moche sine and wylles-uol sael by.”— Dan 
Michel of Forthgate. Sermon on Matt, xxiv, 41 Spec. 
Ear. Eng. (Moms and Skoat), pt ii. 

* by, part of an interj. [Bye.] 

* by'-ar, s. [Buyer.] (Scotch.) 

by -ard, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Mining: A leather breaststrap used by 
miners in hauling the waggons in coal-mines. 

* by'-axe, s. [Buyer.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* by'-ass, t. [Bias.] (TiUotson.) 

* by'-bfll, s. [Bible.] A large writing, a 
scroll so extensive that it may be compared to 
a book. (Queen Mary: 2 nd Letter to Bothwell.) 
(Jamieson.) 


* by-calle, v.t. [O. Eng. prefix bi/ := hi or be, 
and calle = call.] To call, to arouse. [Ricalle.] 

"Neuer tlie le*« cler I yow by-calle.” 

Ear. Eng. AllU. Poems (ed. Morris) ; The Pearl , 913. 

* by-calt, pa* par. [Bycalle.] 

•‘Out o/ that caste I watz by-cnlt.” 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems : The Pearl, 1,163. 

•by'-case, adv. [Eng. by, aud case (q.v.).] 
By chance. 


4 bye-kar, v.i. [Bicker, v.] 

* by-clyppe, 4 by-clappe, v.t. [Beclip.] 

(Chaucer.) 


• byd, 4 bydde, 4 byde, v.t. & {. (Bid (l), v .] 

1 byd'-djmg, 4 b^d’-diige, pr. par. & s. 

[Bid (l).] 


*byde, v.i. [Bide, Bid, v.) ( Spenser : Shcp. 
Cal., x.) 


* bydene, * by-dene, 4 bldene, adv. 
[Perhaps from Out. bij dUn = ( I) by that, 
thereby, (2) forthwith.] 

1. Quickly. 


" Douii the bouko cou bogho by-dene." 

The Pearl, 196. 

2. At once, besides. 


" And other doghty men bydene.” 

Laurence Minot : political Songs, B. 64; Spec. Ear. 

Eng. {Morris & Skeat), pt. 1L 

4 by-dol-ven, pa. par. [A.S. bedolfen = 
buried, from bedel fan — to dig in or around.] 
Buried. 

"... and foud here a gobet of gold by-doluen." 

Chaucer : Boethius (ed. Morris), p. 151, 4,34& 

4 by'-dyng, pr. par. [Bidinq.] 

bye, adv. k a. [From by, prep. & adv. (q.v.).] 
Near. (Scotch.) 

bye-wash, s. 

Hydraulic Engineering : A channel to divert 
past a reservoir water of streams which would 
otherwise How into it. and which are impure 
or otherwise undesirable. The outlet of water 
from a dam ; a waste. Called also a by-had 
and a diversion-cut. 

bye (1), s. [From by, prep. & adv.] 

Cricket : A run obtained when the ball has 
passed the wicket-keeper without being 
touched by the striker. [Loncstop, Leg-bye. J 

bye (2), S. & a. [By (1), s. & a.] 

4 bye (3), 4 bee, s. & in compos. [A.S. bfi, bftc 
= a dwelling, a habitation ; from buan = to 
inhabit, to dwell.] 

A. As an independent word (of the form bye) : 
[By.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A dwelling, a habitation. 
(Gibson.) 

2. Game-playing: The place occupied by an 
individual player iu some games. 

B. In cowpos. (of both forms) : A habitation ; 
as, bying, i.e., a dwelling-house. (H'/uirfou.) 

* bye (4), 41 boye, s. [Etymology doubtful. 
It may be simply Eng. boy.] All ox-driver. 

*’ Bye or boye. Bottio, U.G .''—Prompt. Parv. 

4 bye, part of an interj. [Eng. be, with, you.] 
A word used only in the subjoined salutation. 

Good-'bye, good-by. [Good = God ; bye, by — 
he with you.] God be with you. 

4 bye (I), v.t. [Contracted from aby.} [Abie 
( 2).] To pay for, to suffer, to expiate, endure. 

“Thou, Torrex, thou shalt dearly bye the same." 

Ferr. and Porr., Ol PI., i 140. 

* bye (2), v.t. [Buy, v.] (Wyclife [Purvey], 
Malt. xiv. 15.) 

4 byear, s. [Bier.] A bier. (Chevy Chase, 
117.) 


* by-go, 4 by-gon, a. [From Eng. by, and go.) 
1. (Of the form bygo) : Ruined, deceived. 


ya oy-go. 

Sir Ferumbrat (ed. Herrtiige), p. 68, 1. 2.013. 

2. (Of the form bygon) ; Overrun, covered. 


“ A raesiager til him to *chapc. 

For al the contre wyth-outeu lys so lul by-gon wyth 
euyiuys. 

That non ue schold hem •cape." 

Sir Ferumbrat (ed. Herrtage), p. 108, 1. S, 428-30. 


•by-gone (Eng.), 4 by -gane, 4 bi -gane 

(Scotch), a, k s. [Eng. by; gone.] 

A . As adj. : Gone by. 

"Tell him, you are sure 
AH In Bohemia's well ; this satisfaction 
The by-gune day proclaim'd." 

Shakexp. : Winter's Tale, L 2. 

B. As subst. (pi. bygones, Eng. ; byganes, 
Scotch): Tilings past, and spec, of offences 
against the state, lovers' quarrels, aud arrears 
of money owed. (Jamieson.) 

Tf (1) Let bygones be bygones : Let the past 
be forgotten. 

(2) Byganes suld be byganes : The past should 
not be brought lip against one. [l.J 

*’ Ye see. I spoke to them mynell, and tauld them 
byganes suld be byganes . . ." — Scott: Heart of Mid- 
lothian, ch. xvii. 


4 by gonne, jrret. k pa. part. [Bequn.] 

“Ye kiluwe wel that myne , ‘adversaries han bygonne 
this debate and brige by here outrage. " — Chaucer . The 
Tale of Melibeut. 


4 by gyns, s. pi. [Beouin.] Ad order of quasl- 
religtous women not bound by vows. (Chaucer.) 

4 by-hate, v.t. [From O. Eng. prefix by = 
prefix be or bi (q.v.), and Eug. hah, v.] To 
hate. 

"This Is to seyn that It was he by-hated oi alle folk." 

, Chancer: Boethius [vd. Morris), p. 75, 1. 2.05L 

4 by-hirne, v.t. [From A.S. prefix by = bi, 
aud ftir?ie = a corner.] To hide in a comer, 
conceal. 

“That thei may henten they holden, by-hirncth it 
Bone." Piers Plowman Crcde. 642. 


4 by-bed, 4 by-hede, V. imjwr. [A con- 
tracted form of behoved. Cf. O. Eng. bud = 
behoved.] Behoved. 

•’. . . and that so foule and so felle that fight hym 
by-hode.” Sir Onto, and the Gr. Knight, 717. 

4 by-hynde, 4 by-hyn-den, prep, k adv. 

[Behind.] 

4 byil-yelt, pa. par. [Boiled.] (Scotch.) 

4 by-lnge, pr. par. & s. [Buying.] 


4 by-efthe, *. [Behoof, s.] (Rob. of Glou- 
cester, p. 354.) 

4 bycth, pi. of pres, indie., also imperat. pi. of v. 
[A.S. beoth.] 

1, Are. 

" Ine the bokes byeth y- write all the xennen of men." 
— Dan Miehcl of Forthgate, Sermon on Mast. xxlv. 46 
(A.D. 1340). 

2. Be ye. 

" Byet h sleghe an waketh lne youre hedea"— Ibid., 
44. Spec. Ear. Eng. (Morris and Skeat), pt. 1L 

4 by-fore, 4 by-fern, 4 by-fome, 4 by- 
for-en, prep. & adv. [Before.] 

M Byforn hem alle."— Chaucer ; C.T., 5,434. 

• byg, v.t. [Bigo, v.] (Barbour: Bruce. , v, 453.) 
4 by-get, v.t. [Beoet.] To get. 

" For when he hath oht by geten.”— Proverbs of Bern- 
dyng, 22L 

4 bygge, * byg’-gyn, v.t. [Biog, v.] 

" Byggyn', or byldyn. Edifico.”— Prompt. Par*. 

4 bjfg'-gyd. pa. par. [Bygge.] 

•byg'-gyhg, # byg'-gyAge, *byg-yng, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Bvoa.] 

A, k B. As pr. par. 6 a. : (See the verb.) 

C. As subst. : Building. 

M That tbam thoghte that mile the byggvnge brake." 

Sege of Melayne (ed ilerrUge), 4r.7. 



•' Thy Itetied hatx nauther greme no gryste. 

On arrne other fynger. tha* thou Iwr byghe.” 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems (cd. Morris); The Pearl, 465-6. 


* by-gbyte, s. [Beqet.] (Hob. of Gloucester, 
p. 338.) 


4 by-knyf, 4 by-knife, s. [From A.S. by — 
beside, and cnif = a knife.] A knife worn at 
the side, a dagger. (Scotch). 

“ WJth that bis byknife furth he* tane " 

Leg. Bp St. Androis, Poems 16th Cent., p. 328. 

4 by-lafte, prtl. <f pa. par. of t\ [A S. belifan 
— to remain.] (Sir Ferumbras, 1,595.) 

4 by-lave, v.t. [O. Eug. by, and lave (q.v.).] 
To wash, smear over. 

“Naked and bylaued myd hlode.” — O. Eng MUccU. 
(ed. Morris), p. 140. 

by'-law (Eng.), bir -law, bur -law (Scotch), 
s. [ 1 cel. bcejar-log ; Sw. bylag; Dan. bylov 
= the community of a village. From Icel. 
beer, byr (genit. btvjar) = a town, a village ; Sw 
k Dau. by = a village, a city, town, orborousfi , 
[By.] 

Law : A private statute made by the mem- 
bers of a corporation for the better govern- 
ment of their body. A voluntary association, 
not ineorpo rated, has no right to make bind- 
ing laws. Nor can a corporation do so if the 
bylaws affect the good of society, or the 
Common profit of the people. If they are 
found to be contrary to the law of the land, 
they are null and void. A forleiture imposed 
l>y the bylaws of a corporation is enforceable 
in a law court. (Burlaiv.J (BlackMone : 
Comment,, bk. i., ch. 18 ; bk. lit., ch. 9.) Rail- 
way or other incorporated coinpimies, social, 
charitable, or political societies of any char- 
acter iu this cou u try' are allowed to make 
bylavva. 

’* Rylawt *re order* made In court-leet*. or court* 
barons, by common ussent, for the good of those that 
make them, further than the publick law huada" — 

Cowel. 

"Bylaws, or ordinances of corporations."— Bacon : 
Ben. I'//., 216, (tfJkeaz.) 


•byg'-ly, a , [Bio, a.] Great, strong, 

“Bryng uio to that bvgty hcldc." 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems (ed. .Morris) ; The Pea rl, 963 


4 byid, v.t. [Build.] 

4 bylde, 8. [From build, b. (q.v.).] A building. 


bSll, b£^; ptfilt, cat, 9011, cberus, ^hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; etn, aj; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 

’ clan * **tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -$lon, -^lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slons = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = boT, doL 
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byle — byssynge 


"Quen such ther rnoken on the bylde.” 

Marin Eng. A Hit. Poems (ed. Moms); The Pearl. 72 7. 

* byle, v.t. [Boil, v.) 

*byle, s. [Boil, $.] 

* by-leeve, s. [Belief.] Belief, creed. ( Chau - 
«r.) 

* by leve (I), * by-lene, v.i. [A.S. belifan = 
to tie left, to remain.] [Beleip (2), v.] To 
stay, to remain. 

The kynge buleues thare still." 

Sege qf Melayne (ed. Heritage), 207. 

’ by leve (2), v.t. & t. [Believe.] 

* by-lcyn, pa. par. [Belay, t?.] 

* byl len, * bol-lyn, v.t. & i. [From hylic = 
bill (1), s.] To peck with the bill. 

*• Bollyn' ©Howyn* wythe the hylle as byrdys 
or joliben as oryadys, K. iohbyn with the byl, a. P ) 
liottro."— Prompt. Parv. 

* byl lerne, s. [Billurs.] 

** Bylleme, wstyr herbe. Hernia, CP." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

* byl lyn, v. t. & i. [From bylle = bill (1).] 
To dig with a mattock. 

" Byllyn with mattokys. Ligonizo, marro. Oath."— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* by loke, v.t. [From O. Eog. prefix by, and 
loke = to look.] To look after, to take care of. 

. . and before al thyug bad Uc kepe thys, and 

faste hit her by -loke." — Sir Ferumbrat, 2,127. 

* bylynne blinne, * blynne, v.t. [A.S. 
blinnan = to rest, cease, leave off ; from blin 
= rest, iotermission.] To delay. 

••They hyedeu faste. wold they nought bylynne. 

Til they come to the gate, ther Gamely n was lnue.” 
Chaucer : C.T., 553*4. 

* by-mole, v.t. [Cf. A.S. mdl = a spot, atain.] 
To stain, disgrace. 

** Shal nevere cheeste bymolm it ”—P. Plow., 5,946. 

* bynd, ’ bynde, * byndert, v.t. [Bind.] 

"Whateuer thou shalt bynde vpoa erthe shal be 
bounden and in heuenea."— Wicklijfc : Matt. xvL 19. 

* bynd ynge, pr. par. & s. [Binding.] 

*by-nempt, pa. par. [Beneme.] Named, 

appointed ; promised. 

*bynge, v.i. [Beenge.] ( Scotch .) 

* bynk, s. [Benk.] (Scotch.) (Barbour : Bruce, 
vii. 258.) 

' bynne, prep. [A.S. btnnan=within.] Within. 

*' That the hurue bynne horde byheldethe bare erthe." 

AU it. Poems : The Deluge. 452. 

* by nome, * by-no men, pa. par. [By- 
nyme, Benim.] Taken from or away. 

" Huntynge or haukynze if any of hem use. 

His boste of his beuelys worth byname hym after.” 
Piers Plow. ill.. 311-2. 

** . . . for shrewes were bynomen hera so that thei ne 
myghten nat anoyen or don harme to goo<le men.” — 
Chaucer : Boethius (ed. Morris), p. 124, 1. 3,527. 

* by-nyme, v.t. [Benim.] To deprive, to take 
away. 

*'. . . ne fortune may not by-nyme it the, . . 

Chaucer: Boethius, p. 43, L 1,117. 

* by-pas-sihg, s. [Eng. by; passing.) 
(Scotdi.) Lapse. 

*' And gift they faill at the bypassing of everle ane of 
thesaidis terrues. to deuunce and eschete.*'— ActsJa. 
Yl„ 1621 (ed. 1814). p. 603. 

•byp -ti-^lt, pa. par. [Baptized.] (Scotch.) 
(Houlate, ii. 4, MS.) (Jamieson.) 

*by -quide, s. [Bequest.] (Rob. of Gloucester, 
p. 384.) 

•byr, s. [BuR(t>] 

byr (prdn. bur), prep. A pron. [Contraction 
for by our.) A word or words used only in 
the subjoined phrase. 

By’r lakin : By our lady (i.e., by our lady 
kin .) 

‘'By’r lakin. » parlous fear.” 

Shake tp. : Mid. Fight's Dream, ilL 1. 

* by rad, pret. of v. [AS. rcedan = to advise, 
determine.] Determined, resolved, self-ad- 
vised. 

" Anon he was by -rad, 

To weik that he hem lad 
For uybt uolde he nout wonde.** 

Spec, of Lyric Poetry, Parable of the Labourers, 22-4. 

* byrebe, s. [Birch.] 

•* Byrche. tre. Lentiscus. cinus ." — Prompt. Parv. 


* byrd, v. tmpers. [I cel. byrja = to behove.] 
It behoved, it became. 

** And said, thaim byrd on na maner 
Drew! th;ur fail . . 

' Strbour : Bruce , vl. 316. 

byre, s. ;A.S. byre. Hr = a dwelling; eee 
Bowes (1).] A cow-house. (Scotch.) 

"Sine weH-a.wa over a burnt hamyard and an 
empty byre."— Scott : Rob Roy, cb. xxxii. 

* by-reve, * by-raefe, v.t. [Bereave.] 

^ * byr-law-man, s. [Birlieman, Burlaw.] 

* byr-ler, s. [O. Eng. &ir?e = to pour out.] 
Une who serves out drink, a butler. 

* byrn, * byrne, v.t. [Burn (l), v .] To bum. 
(Barbour ; Bruce, xvii., 431, 525.) 

* byrn-y, * byrn-ie, s. [Birnie.] (Scotch.) 
(Barbour : Bruce, 11,352.) 

byr -rhi-dne, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat byrrhus 
(q-v.).] 

Entom. : A family of insects, often termed, 
from their roundish or oval shape, Pill-beetles. 
With the Histeridse, they constitute the tribe 
Helocera of the pentameroua Coleoptera. 
Several genera occur in Britain. 

byr’-rhus (yr as ur), $. [Fi*om Lat, birrus 
= a cloak for rainy weather. From Gr. ni/ppos 
(purrhos) = yellow.).] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, the typical ooe 
of the family Byrrhidse. They are nearly 
globose insects, which, when alarmed, pack 
their legs away into cavities on the lower part 
of the body and counterfeit death. Several 
occur in Britain, the best-known being the 
Byrrhus pilula, or Pill-beetle. 

byr son im-a (yr as ur), s. [Said to be 
from Gr. /Svpcra (bursa) = a hide, and Lat. 
nimius, here taken as = much used, because 
the plants are used in tanning.] 

Bot. : A large genus of plants, belonging to 
the order Malpighiace* (Malpighiads). The 
bark of Byrsonima Cuminghiana, a small tree 
found in Panama, Ac., is used in skin diseases, 
the wood for building purposes, and the small 
acid berries are eaten. The bark of B. spicata 
is tbe Mnraxi bark of Brazil, used in that 
country for tanning. A colouring matter from 
it is used in the Indies as a dye-stuff ; the 
berries are eaten, and are said to be good in 
dysentery. The roots and branches of B. 
verbascifolia are used in Brazil and Guiana 
for washing ulcers. ( Trcas . of Bot.) 

* byrtb, s. [BiaTn.] Size, bulk, burden, bur- 
then. (Scotch.) (Doug. : Virg., 131,27.) 

* by -run, * bi-run, a. &a. [Eng. by; run.] 
(Scotch.) 

A. As adj. : Past. 

*’ Byrun annuel re*tand a.waud . " — A herd. Reg. 
"Birun rent." — Ibid. 

B. As subst. (pi. byrunis): Arrears. 

"The Maiater or Lord may not recognose the lands 
for the byrunis of hie fermes, ’ — Skeiie : Index, Reg. 
MaJ., vo. Maister. 

* bys, s. & a. [Byss.] 

•’This woramon woneth hy west, 

Brlhtest vnder byt.” 

Specimens of Lyric Poetry A Plea for Pity. 37-8. 

* by sch -op-hood, $. [Bishophood.] 

•*0f the ordinaunce of bytehophood."— Wicklijfe : 1 
Tim.. Prologue. 

bya -im, * bis -some, *bns -some, *bw - 
somc, s. [Besom.] 

1. (Of the last three forms) : 

(1) Anything shaped like a besom or broom, 
spec., a comet. 

"... A comet of that kind which the Astronomers 
call Ktovor, the vulgar* a fine Bissome, shined the 
whole months of November, December, and January.” 
— Spotjneood, p. 94. 

" lei was cal I It, The fyrey Bussome.’’— Knox: Hist., 
p. A M.S., L, bipwime. (Jamieson.) 

(2) A woman of bad character (contemptu- 
ously). 

2. (Of the form bysim) : A woman of bad 
character (contemptuously). 

* by skorne, s. [O. Eng. by, and skorns = 
scorn.] A disgrace. 

"Broghte to byskorne and hysmere ” — Trevisa. 1. 179. 

* bys-mare. ’ bya-mere, s. [Bismare.] 

* by-smot-er ud, a. [Besmotbed.] (0. Eng.) 
Smutted. (Chancer: C.T., 76.) 


*bys-ning, s. [IceL bysn = a prodigy; 
bysna — to portend.] A monster. 

". . . Youe luatle court will atop or melt, 

To Justice thia bytning quhiik hLasphemit” 

Police qf Honour, 1L 7 (ed. liTH 

** bys-om, a. [Bisson.] Blind. 

"The by tom ledys the blynde.”— Relig. Antiq., 1L 23k 

* by-Spell, s. [A.S. bigspell a parable, atory, 
fable, comparison, proverb, example. (Bo* 
worth.)] A proverb. 

* byss, * bisse, s. [From Lat. byssus (q.Y.).] 
Flaxen or silky-looking cloth. 

" Bisse. fine white, whether it be allk or lynen”— 
Tyndall: Table for ExpoundingJVords in Genesis. 

bys-sa -9e-ous, a, [Mod. Lat. byssaceus, from 
Lat. byssus (q.v.), and Lat. suffix -aaits.] Di- 
%’ided into fine, entangled fibres, like those of 
wool. Example, the roots of some fungi. 

*bysse, v. [Bizz, v.] (Scotch.) (Doug.: Virg., 
257, Il3.) 

* bys-shop-pyng, pr. par. & «. [O. Eng. by* 
shop = hisbop. Bishop, t\] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. vts subst. : Confirmation. 

" Bysshoppyng of chyldreo, confirmation."— Pals- 
grave. 

bys -si, s. pi. [Lat. byssi, pi. of byssus.) 
[Byssus.] 

Bot. : A name formerly employed to desig- 
nate certain cryp to & amous plants of low or- 
ganisation, now separated and ranged according 
to their several affinities. 

bys-sine, * bys-syn bls-sen, a. & *. 

[From Lat. byssinus ; Gr. jSucrcrtvos (buAri?u>*) = 
made of fine flax or linen.] [Byssus.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Made of fine flax. 

2. Having a flaxen or silky appearance. 

B. .4s subst. : Fine linen. [Bies.] 

" And it Is youun to hir that ache kyuere bir with 
white bissyn echynynge, fur whi bissyn ii lustifijugia of 
seyntis.’— Wichffe (eu. Purvey): ApoctxL xix a 

bys -soid, a. [Gr. (1) j Svotros (busses) [Bys- 
sus], and (2) elSo? (eidos) — appearance.] 

Bot. : Having a fringed appearance, with the 
threads or fascicles unequal in length. 

bys'-so-lite, s. [In Ger. bissolith; Gr. (l)jSur<rov 
(bussos) [Byssus] ; and (2) Aiflos (Uthos) = a 
stone. Named on account of the flaxen ap- 
pearance of its asbestifonn and fihrout 
varieties.] 

Min.: A variety of Dannemorite (Dana). 
The same as Trelnolite (Brit. Mus. Catal.) 
[Dannemorite, Tremolite.] 

* bys -sop, s. [Bishop.] 

** Byssopts and ahhatea." 

Rob. qf Gloucester, p. 87*. 

bys'-sus, s. [Lat. byssus ; G r jSt'crcrc^ (bussos) — 
()) a fine yellowish flax ; (2) the linen made from 
it ; Heb. (butz) — fine wbite linen (1 Chron. 
xv. 27, &c.) ; from yjQ (buf.) = to be white.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Linen. 

"The line called &y*m*Iia) the fine lawne or tlflknJe 
whereof our wives and dnmee at home set so much 
store hy for to triin and decke themselves. ^ Holland i 
Plinie, hk- xix. ch. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : The flaxen or silky-looldng fibres 
by which molluscs of the genus Pinna and the 
family Mytiiidae attach themselves to rocks, 
stones, or other bodies. 

" Pinna L . . . Foot elongated, grooved, spinning • 
powerful bytsut, attacked bylarge triple muscle* to 
the centre of each valve. . . . TheSywu* has sometime# 
been mixed with silk. spun, and knitted into glove* 
&C.”— Woodward : Man. qf the Mollusca (1851), p. 264. 

2. Bot. : The atipea of certain fungi. [Byssi.1 

* 3. Min. : An old name for asbestoe. 

* bys-sym, s. [Bysym.] 

* bys-syn * bys-yyn, v.t. [Etym. doubtfuL 
Perhaps from the noise made.] To lull aale«R 
to soothe. (Prompt. Parr.) 

* bys- synge, * bys-ying, pr. par. & s. 

[Byssyn, l’.] 

A. As present participle: Lulling, designed 
to lull, soothing. 

Byssynge songys : Lullabies, cradle songs. 

*’ Bytsvnae songys (bytting. H.). Fascinnina, C. F. 
nenvi. Cat ti . " — prompt. Parv. 

B. As substantivt : The act of lulling. 

** Byssynge of cbyldme (by tying. EL) Sopicio, C. F.* 
—Prompt. Parv. 
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• by-Stad, pa. par. [Bestap, Bestead.] 
Situated. 

" As men that hen huugry, and mow no mete fynde, 
And ben hurtle by it ad under woode lynde.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 66H-70. 


by'-stand-cr, s. [Eng. by = near ; stand, v. ; 
and suit, -zr.) One standing near when any- 
thing is being done ; ao onlooker, a spectator, 
as opposed to an actor in any event. 

"This dastardly outrage roused the indignation of 
the byttandert "—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. iv. 

* by-stole, pa. par. [Eng. pref. hi, and stole = 
stolen.] [Steal.] Stolen, escaped. 

" An now compth on of hem prykyng, 

Fram the othre y-sent to Charlis kyng, 

Aud ys by-stole uwaye." 

Sir Per umbra* (ed. Herrtage), p. 121, 3,875-76. 

* by-stride, v.t. [Bestrioe.] 

"He stede bystrod." 

ft. Cctur de Lion, 475. 

* by-sulpe, v.t. [From 0. Eng. preHx by, 
and O. Eng. snip, sulpe, suliie — to defile, to 
soil; M. H. Ger. bcsulwcn ; Provinc. Ger. 
suljwrn = to defile (Morris).] To defile. 

" The venym and the vylanye and the vyeios fytthe, 
That by-snlpes iiiauuez suule in vnsounde hert , m 
Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems (ed. Morris) ; Cleanness. 574-5. 

* bys-y-hede, s. [From O. Eog. bysy = busy, 
and sutfi -hede = suff. -hood.] “Busyhood,” 
continual care. 

" Vor zothe yef he hym a lyte of his bysyhede wyth- 
dragiith .''— Dan Michel of Jforthgate : Sermon on 
Matthew xxiv. 43, 


# bys-yra, * bys-sym, s. [Cf. Dan. busse - 
mande = a bugbear.] A mooster. (Scotch.) 


“ He said. 'Allace, I am lost, latheat of all, 
Bytym in bale best.’ " 

Uoutuie, iiL 25, MS. {Jamieson.) 


* byt <I), 3 pcrs. sing. pres, indie, of v. [Byd, 
Bjo.] Bids. (Chaucer.) 


* byt (2), byt-en, v. [Bite, v.] 


• byt, s . [Bite, s.] 

* by-taughte, * by-taghte, * by-taht, 

pret. of v. [Betaught, pref. of 0. Eng. betech.) 


byte, a. [From A.S. bita = a biter, a fierce 
animal, a wild beast.] Fierce. 


" Thy prayer may hys py te byte. 

That mercy scbal hyr craftez kythe." 
Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems [ed. Morris): Pearl, 355-S. 


* by thenk, v.t. [Bethink.] To repent. 
(Ear. Ehg. Allit. F»ems (ed. Morris); Clean- 
ness, 582.) 


* by toknc, v.t. & i. [Betoken.] 


* by tok nyng, s . [Bytokne.] A token. 

" In bytoknyng uf trawthe, hi tytle that hit hahbez * 
Sir Qaw. A the Gr. Knight, 626. 


*by toure.s. [Bittern.] A bittern. (C?iawcer.) 

by' tovVn-ite, s. [From Bytown, in Canada, 
where it was first fouud ; suff. - ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Anorthite (q.v.). It is 
ft greenish-white mineral resembling felspar. 

bytt no r-i-nu butt-ne r-i-a, s. [Named 
alter David* Sigismond Augustus Biittnpr, 
professor of botany at Gottingen, who pub- 
lished a botanical work in 1750.] 

hoi : A genus of plants constituting the 
typical one of the order Byttneriaceae (q.v.). 
The epeciea are curious rather than ornamental 
herbaceous plants. 

bytt-ncr-i-a - 5 e- 8 B, t butt-ner-I-a- 

5 c ee, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. byttneria 
(q.v.).] 

lint. : An order nf plants placed hy Bindley 
under his Twenty-eighth or Malval alliance. 
They resemble the Sterculiads, to which they 
sro allied in having two-celled anthers, aud 
in other respects, but ditfer in having a part 
of the stamens sterile and small petals bagged 
at the l>ase. The species mostly come from 
the West Indies, a few are East Indian or 
Australian, and one is from Persia. Jn 1845 
Bindley estimated the kuown species at 400, 

*byt-ylle,s. [Beetle.] 

" Uytyll e. worme. Bubotcu*."— Prompt. Pare. 

by -way, * bi'-wey, s. [Eng. by, and u*at/.] 

1. Lit. : A secluded or unfrequented way ; 
a way aside from the main one. 

" Night stealth* Are commonly driven in lv-wayt, 
and by blind fordn, unu»od of any but iuch like, — 
Spemer : On Ireland. 


2. Fig.: A secret method of doing any- 
thing ; an unavowed aim or purpose, or 
method of reachiog an object. 

“A servant, or a favourite, if he be in want, And no 
other Apparent cause of esteem, is commouly thought 
but a by-way to close corruption.’' — Bacon. 

* by-welde, v.t. [Bewield.] To wield one’s 
self, i.r., to have free and full power over 
one’s self. 

•' And At ley sere hom ageyn resorte, 

Whan he myght bywelde h yin at his large.” 

John Lydgate (R| : The Stone of Thebe 1 , 1,366-7. 

* by-went, a. [Eng. by = past, and went.] 

Of time : Bygone, past. 

"Conaidder of Romanis, in all their time by~went. m 

Bellend; Prol. T. Lie., vL 

* by-weve, v.t. [A.S. biwevan .] [Beweve.] 
To entwine, to inlay. (Rowland £ Ottuell, ed. 
Herrtage, 1,202.) 

by - word, * bi -word, s. [Eng. by ; word.] 

1, A common sayiug, a proverb. (Generally 
in a bud sense.) 

. . a mere byword of contempt.” — Macaulay: 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. The object of such a saying, the indi- 
vidual whose speech or action has originated 
or given currency to the common saying. 

*’ And now am I their song, yea, I am their byword." 
— Job xxx. a 

* byye, * by’-yn, v.t. [Bur, v.] 

* by-ynge, pr. par. [Buying.] 

by-z&’nt, s. [Bezant.] 

By-zan'-tlan, a. [Bat. Ac. Byzanti(wn) — the 
city (Byzantine), and suff. -an.] Pertaining 
to Byzantium. 

Byz’-an-tine, By-zan-tlne, a. & s. [In 

Ger. ’byzantinisch ; Fr. byzantin ; Bat Byzan- 
finns. From Bat. Byzantium ; Gr. pv^din- toe 
(Than nt ion )— Byzantium. From a probably 
mythic Byzas, « Mcgarian, said to have been 
its founder.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Byzantium, a 
Porie-Greek city on the European side of the 
Bosphorus, alleged to have arisen about b.c. 
650. A new and more magnificent quarter, 
added by Constantine between A.D. 328 and 
330, was called Constantinople, and occupied 
the site of part of the modern Turkish city. 

7 (1) Byzantine architecture: 

Arch.: The style of architecture prevalent 
at Byzantium whilst it was the capital of the 
Greek empire in the East. The Byzantine 
churches are usually built in the form of a 
Greek cross, the centre being covered by a 
large cupola, and the four arms or projections 
by semicupolas. The arches are generally 
semicircular, but sometimes segmental or 
horse-shoe shaped. The capitals, which 
taper downwards, are square blocks, or- 
namented with foliage or with basket-work. 
The masonry is varied by horizontal and some- 
times by vertical lines of bricks, besides which 
tiles, arranged so as to constitute the Greek 
letter gamma, or other figures, are often fouud 
on the exterior of the building. Interiorly, 
there is fine Mosaic ornamentation. The 
mouldings, which have a bold projection, with 
the angles rounded off, are ornamented with 
foliage, and sometimes also with morocco or 
painting. A zigzag ornament, with stiff foliage, 
may be seen under the caves and elsewhere. 
The apse is continually present. The Byzan- 
tine style of architecture has been divided into 
three periods— the first from the time of Con- 
stantine to that of Justinian in the. middle of 
the sixth century ; the second extends to the 
eleventh century : and the third to the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 
Few specimens of the first period remain ; 
many of the second and third do so, the 
former being considered pure Byzantine, the 
latter Byzantine mingled with Italian, from 
the influence produced by Venice. [See Gloss, 
of Architecture (Oxford, 1845.)] 

The most interesting example of this archl- 
tecinro now existing is the grand Mostpie of 
St. Sophia nt Constantinople, an edifice built ns 
it Christian church, under Justinian, in the 
first half of the sixth century, and adapted to 
their use by tho Mohammedans, on thoir con- 
quest of (he Eastern Empire. In this building 
the interior is composed of n great central 
dome, 107 feet in diameter and Is2 feet in 
height, which is supported on four piers, while 
length is given the building by the addition of 


a semi-dome at each end. The latter aerr« 
also to sustain the pressure of the main dome. 
The building, in its lower part, Is divided up 
with small pillars and arches, whose effect ia 
to enhance the size and grandeur of the great 
dome. Around the base of the latter is a row 
of windows, a characteristic which became ft 
constant feature in the later Byzantine archi- 
tecture. One Btriking characteristic of Byzan- 
tine edifices is the extensive use of colored 
decoration in theiriutcrior. This ia particularly 
the case in the Mosque of St. Sophia, and adds 
much to its interior effect. The pillars ara 
formed nf the richest colored marbles, and tha 
walla lined with them, while splendid mosaics 
adorn the domes. 

Byzantine ornament differs considerably 
alike from the Classic nnd from the Gothic, 
being always flat and incised, while the latter 
is bold. The Byzantines wero distinguished 
during the Medimval period for all kinds of 
carving and metal work, which undoubtedly 
had an influence on the development of art, 
while their mural illuminations led the way 
to the revival of painting. A well-koown 
and very interesting example of Byzantine 
architectural art exists in the celebrated Church 
of St. Mark’s, at Venice. This ia the only 
example in the West, and doubtless arose 
through the commercial relations of v enice 
with the Eastern Empire. It was copied 
shortly after its erection, in the eleve.i'n cen- 
tury, at Periguenx, in Aquatania, 'x\ d, as a 
consequence, the use of the dome been 
extensive in that part of France, 

(2) Byzantine historians : 

Hist. : Numerous historian? proper, and 
chroniclers who lived in the Byzar.tir,e empire 
between the fourth and fifteenth '-enturiei 
a.d., and wrote its history. The rpost cele 
brated was Procopius, of C«eaa rc?. These 
historians are divided into three classes: (I) 
Those whose works are confined in subject to 
Byzantine history; (2) those who profess to 
deal with universal history, but give dispro- 
portionate space tp Byzantine events; (3) 
those who wrote on Byzantiue customs, archi- 
tecture, antiquities, Ac. Their literary etyla is 
lacking in force and originality, as might be 
expected from the despotism of pedantry during 
the time in which they wrote, but despite this 
their works are invaluable, aa our only sources 
of information concerning the history of the 
Empire of the East. This Is particularly the 
case with those who confine their attention to 
events which took place under their own obser- 
vation, or in which they took part. The 
principal works of the Byzantine historians 
were collected noil published ic. Paris in 36 
Volumes, witli Latin translations (1654-1711). 
lu 1S2S Niebuhr, with others, began a CV>rp«s 
Scriplonint Historic Btjzaulimt , cp rried on until 
1S55 in 48 volumes, and continued by the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences. 


B. As subst. : The eame aa bezant, bizant , 
byzant. [Bezant.] 

^1 If any obsolete worda have been omitted 
in by, their modern spelling will probably be 
found at bi, be, or bu. 

A Hat of worda in which by Is a prefix 
has been given in page 763, column 1. The 
following more eimple words have the modern 
spelling bi, at which they may be found 
— Examples : * bycche, * bycke (= bitch), 

* byde, * byge (— big), * byke , * bykere, 6. 
(= bicker, s.), * bykker, * bykkir, * byker, 

* bykkyr , v. (thicker, v.); * byl, * byllt 

(= bill), bynde, 9 . (= bind), * bynge, s. (= 
bing (2), s.), * byrde (= bird), *byrk (= birk) 
(Scotch), * lyric (= birl, 1), * byrthc, * byschop 
(= bishop), * byschyprycke (= bishopric), *bys- 
me (= bism, Scotch), * bysqwyte (= biscuit), 

* bysshope (= bishop). * bysshojxrike (= bi- 
shopric), * byte (= bite), * bytt (= bit, s.), 

* by tty r (= bitter), * bytterly (= bitterly), 

* byttyrnesse (— bitterness), * byttyrswetc 
bitter sweet), * Irytyn (— bite), *bytynge (= 
biting). 

(2) A very few others are fouud with the 

spelling be'. Examples — * bynggere (= beu- 

ger), * bxjtylle (— beetle). 

(3) Sometimes the old by becomes bu in a 
model'll word. Example * — * byrdune, • byrdens 
(= burden), * byryele (= burial), * byrgyn, 
byryyn (— bury), * byryyd (= buried), *bys- 
chclle * bysshcl (= bushel), * bysy (=busy), 
bysily (= liueily), * bysinesst (= busiuess). 
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C— caballine 


C. 

C. In Anglo-Saxon was taken directly from the 
Latin alphabet, the source, it is believed, 
whence it has passed into various languages. 
In English words immediately derived from 
Anglo-Saxon, the c of the Anglo-Saxon often 
becomes k in English, as A.S. cyning = Eng. 
king; A.S. cyn = Eng. kin, or kindred. Some- 
times the A*S. c becomes q io English, as 
A.S. even = Eug. queen. At others it is 
changed into ch, as A.S. did = Eng. child. 
(See Bosworth : A.S. Diet.) In Modern Eng- 
lish c has two leading values. Before i 
and e it is sounded as & (examples : certain, 
cincture), and before a, o, and u as k (exam- 
ples : cat, cost, curtly). It is mute before k, 
as trick . 

C» v(s an initial is used : 

1. 7n Chronol. : Chiefly for Christ, as B.C. 
= (Before Christ). 

In the ambiguous letters A.C., C may be 

(1) Christ, and A.C. = After Christ. Or it may 
lie (2) Christum, and A.C. = ante Christum, 
before Christ ; or (3) Christi, and A.C. = Anno 
Christi. See also A as an initial. 

2. In Music: For counter-tenor or coa- 
iralto. 

3. In Unii'ersity degree* : For Civil, aaD.C.L. 
= Doctor of Civil Laws ; also fur Chirurgia ~ 
surgery. 

C. -4 s a symbol is ‘used : 

1. In Numer. : For 100. Thus Cl I is = 102, 
CC - 200, CCC - 300, CCCC = 400. 

% C in this case is the initial of Lat. centum 

= 100 . 

2. In Chem. : For the element carbon, of 
which it is also the initial letter. 

3. In Music : 

(1) For the first note of the diatonic scale, 
corresponding to do of the Italians. 

(2) For the natural major mode, that in 
which no sharps or fiats are employed. 

(3) For common or four-crotchet time. 

4. In Biblical Criticism : For the Ephraem 
manuscript of the Greek New Testament, A 
being the Alexandrian manuscript, B the 
Vatican manuscript, D the manuscript of 
Beza, and n (A in Heb.) the Sinaitic manu- 
script. [Codex.] 

C barr6. [Fr.] 

Music: The term for the time indicator. 
C with a dash through it. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

C Clef. [Fr.] 

Jf-usic: The clef showing the position of 
middle C, in which are written the alto, tenor, 
and (in old music) other parts. (Stainer & 
Barntt.) 

C dur. [Ger.] 

Music : C major. (Stainer <£ Barrett .) 
ea’(l), v.t. [Call.] To call (Scotch.) 

" It* unco’ elLly— the neighbour* c a me e Jscohlte— 
hut they m*y *xy their say, . . ."—Scott ; Waverley, 
eh. liLLi. 

oa’(2), v.t. [Catch.] To drive. (Scotch.) 

**. . . and the young lads hseua wit enough to ea 
the cat free the cream. **— 6cotf ; Rob Roy. ch. xxxlv. 

Ca* the shuttle : Scotch for drive the shuttle. 

. It sold he done and «ud unto him, even If he 
were e ;niir c«* the thuttle hody."— Scott : Rob Roy, 
eh. xxvi. 

oa'(l), s. [Call.] A motion, direction. (Scotch.) 
H Ca * o’ the water : The motioo of the 
waves as driven by the wind, as the ca * o' the 
icafer is west = the wave* drive toward* the 
west. (Jamieson.) 

©a' (2), s. [Caw.] 

ca’-throw, «. 

1. Disturbance. (Scot*.) 

2. Prevention. (Sco«.) 

Ca. 

Chem. : The symbol for the element calcium. 

• ca, • co, * coo, * ka, * kaa, * koo, s. 

[A.S. cea; O. H. Ger. caha; Dan. kaa; Sw. 
keya.] A crow or chough, a jackdaw, [Caj> 
dow.] 

“A to. Uonedulaf— Cath. AngL in Prompt. Pare. 

«a'-*i-ba, ka -&-ba, ka'-a-bah, ka-bah', 

». [Arab, ka’bah — & square building ; kalb = 


a cube.J The Mohammedan temple at Mecca, 
especially a small cubical oratory within, 
adored by Mohammedans as containing the 
black atone said to have been given by an 
angel to Abraham. (HVbsfcr.) The Kaabah is 
described by the late Sir K. Burton, who 
visited Mecca disguised as a Mussulman, to be 
an oblong massive structure, eighteen paces in 
length, fourteen in breadth, and from thirty- 
five to forty feet in height. It was entirely 
rebuilt in a. d. 1627. It is of grey Mecca stone in 
large blocks of different sizes, joined together 
in a very rough manner with bad cement. 

ca'-am, s. [Wcl. cawncn — a reed ; cawn = 
ree'ds, stalks.] 

Weaving : The weaver’s reed ; the sley or 
slaie. 

ca'-am-mg, i. [From Technical Eng. caam 
(q .v.).] The setting of the reed by the dis- 
posing of the warp threads. (Knight.) 

* caas (1), s. [Case (1).] (Chaucer.) 

* caas (2), s. [Case (2).] (Chaucer.) 

ca-a-ti’-gria, s. [Native name.] A Brazilian 
"name for a "plant, the Moschorylon caiigrua , a 
plant of the Melisceae or Meliad order. It 
dyes leather bright yellow. 

Cab (1), s. [Contracted from cabrioZrt (q.v.).] 

1. A covered public carriage having two or 
four wheels, and drawn by one horse. Cabs 
were first used for hire in London in 1323. 

% In a Hansom cab the driver’s seat is be- 
hind, not in front. This form of cab waa 
patented in 1S34, being named after its inventor, 
the architect of the Birmingham town-hall. 
It originally consisted of a aqoare body, the 
two wheels, about 7 \A feet in diameter, being 
the same height as the vehicle. This has been 
from time to time modified and improved, until 
the present “hansom” lias emerged. Cabs 
with india-rubber tires have been introduced 
and are increasing in numbers. The Hansom 
cab, a a a convenient method of street locomo- 
tion, lias been introduced into the cities of the 
United States, and is used there to some ex- 
tent, particularly ia connection with railroad 
stations, but can scarcely increase greatly in 
competition with the abundant and cheap street 
railway service. 

2. The covered part in front of a locomo- 
tive which protects the engineer and fireman, 
and shields the levers, Ac. 

H Obvious compounds : Cab-driver, cab-fare, 
cab-horse , cab-man, cab-stand, Ac. 

cab-boy, s. A page who etands behind a 
cab. 

** Aa at that time I was chiefly occupied with the 
desire of making as perfect a stud ns toy fortune would 
allow, I *ent my cab-boy (vulgo Tiger) to Inquire of the 
groom whether the horse waa to be told, said to whom 
It belonged .'* — Sir E. L. Rut war : Pelham, ch. xlv. 

C&b (2), s. [Heb. 2J? (gab) = a hollow or con- 
cave (vessel ) ; from (gwabob) = to render 
hollow.] A Jewish measure of capacity, men- 
tioned only io 2 Kings vi. 25. The Rabbins 
make it rth of a seah or so f urn, and j 3 8 th of an 
ephah. If eo then it would be 2£ pints of 
British corn »neaJure # or 3} pints of wins 
measure. 

M . . . ftO lias's bead waa aold for fourscore piece* of 
silver, and the fourth part of n cab of dove'* dung for 
five piece* of Bllver.”— 2 .fit n pi vL 25. 

cab, t’ t. [Cab (1), s.] To travel in a cah, as 
in the popular phrase, 44 Do you mean to cab 
it?’* 

* cab-age, #. [Cabbaoe.] 

ca-b&T, t. [In Ger. cabala; Ft. cobalts a 
club or society. Cognate with Heb. cabala 
and, perhaps, Eng. cavil (q.v.).] 

1. A email number of persons cloeely united 
for some purpose, and not making their pro- 
ceedings public. At first not necessarily in a 
bad sense. 

" She often interposed her royal authority to break 
the cabal t which were forming against her tint 
minister *." — Add it an. 

2. A junto, a small number of pereons in 
secret conclave carrying out their purposes in 
Church and State by intrigue and trickery. 
This bad sense was acquired in the time of 
Charles IL (See the example.) 

’* During some years the word cabal wa* popularly 
used is synonymous with cabinet. But it happened 
by a whimsical coincidence that In 1671, the Cabinet 
consisted of five pereons. the tnltial letter* of whose 


names made np the word caba), Clifford, Arlington. 
Buckingham. Ashley, and Lauderdale. These minis* 
ter* were therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and 
they soon made the appellation so infamous that it 
has never since their time heen used except as a term 
of reproach."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. u. 

*■ In dark cabal* and nightly Juntos met" 

Thonuon: Cattle of Indolence, L U 

3. Intrigues, secret machinations. 

" The numerous members of the House of Commons 
who were In town, having their time on their hands, 
formed cobalt, and heated themselves and each other 
hy murmuring at lus partiality for the country of hit 
hirth."— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

ca-bal', v.l. [In Ger. cabaliren; Fr. cabaler. ] 
To join a cabal, to intrigue secretly with others 
in the hope of gaining some coveted object ov 
end. 

"... that the men who held those offices were 
perpetually caballing against each other.*'— Macau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng. , ch. xz. 

c&b-a-la, cab-bal-ab, kab bal-ab, 

s. [la Ger. cabbala ; Fi\ A Ital. caba7a, ; "all 
from Heb. nblp (qabala) = (1) reception, (2) 
a doctrine derived from oral tradition ; V2J7 
(qibbel), piel of an obsolete root Vlj? (gaba?) 
= to receive, to accept a doctrine.] 

1. Historically: A system of Jewish theo- 
sophy, bearing a certain similarity to Neo- 
platonism. Its founders are considered by 
Dr. GinsbuTg to have been Isaac the Blind 
and his disciples Ezra and Azariel of Zeroua, 
who flourished between A.D. 1200 and 1230. 
It was designed to oppose the philosophical 
system of Maimonides. The cabala repre- 
sented God, called F|iD 1>* (Ain Soph), meaning 
Without End or Boundless, as being utterly 
inconceivable. He has become known, how- 
ever, by means of ten intelligences, named 
Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence, Love, Justice, 
Ac., whom he has brought into being, and by 
whom he created and now governs the world. 

2. Popularly: An occult system of doctrine, 
flomethiog hopelessly mystical and unintelli- 
gible. 

" Eager he read whatever tells 
Of magic, cabala, and spells, 

And every dark pursuit allied.** 

Scott : Laxly of the Lake, 111. A 

cAb -al ism, cab -bal -i§m f s. [Eng. cab- 
a?(a),* -ism. In Ger. cabbalism.] The system 
of Jewish belief called cabala (q.v.). 

"Vigorous impression* of spirit, extasles, pretty 
•llegnneB, parahie*, cabbalitmt ." — Spencer on Prodi- 
gie*, p. 287. 

oab -al-ist, s. [Eng. cabal(a) ; -ist. In Ger. 
cabbdlist ; Fr. cabal iste ; Ital. cubalista.] 

1. One who professes acquaintance with snd 
faith ia the Jewish mj'stic doctrines of the 
Cabala. 

“Not thine, immortal Neufgermjtfn 1 
Cost studious cabalistt more time.” Swift. 

1 2. A factor or broker in French com- 
merce. (JPTiarfon.) 

c&b-a lis -tic, * cab-a-lis -tick, c&b-iv- 
list'-i-cal, a. [Eng. cabalist ; -ic, -real. In 
Ger. cabbdlistisch ; Fr. cabalistique ; Ital. ca&o- 
Zisfico.] 

1. Pertaining to the cahala. 

2. Mystical, mysterious, occult ; hard to be 
understood, like the cabala. 

"The letters are cabalittical, and cany more In 
them than it is proper for the world to be acquainted 
with.’’— A eld i ton 

“ He taught him to repeat two caballistick words. In 
pronounciug of which the whole secret consisted." — 
Spectator. 

* cab-a-ll st-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng .cabalistical ; 
* ly .] After the manner of the cabala ; ia an 
occult manner ; mystically, unintelligibly. 

" Rahbi Elias— from the first verse of the first 

■ chapter of Genesis, where the letter alepb le six times 
found, cabalistically concludes that the world shall 
endure just six thousand years ; aleph in computation 
standing for a thousand. "Sir T. Herbert : Travel*, 

p. 121 

• cab-a-llze, ♦ cab'-bal-ize, v.t. TEng. ca- 
bal(a), : -t:c.] To sjieak," write, or believe like 
a cabalist. 

" Here St. John seems to cabbalise, as lo several 
places of the Apocalypse, that is, to speak in the lan- 
guage of the learned of the Jews."— More : Alytt a} 
Godlinvu, L G. 

t ©a-baT-Ier, &. [Eng. cabal; -er. In f*r. car 
baleur.] One who joins in a cabal ; one who 
secretly intrigues with others to gain a ce*.*iin 
end. 

“ Cantlous In the field, he ebann’d the sworA 
A close caballer, and tougue-valiaut lord." 

Dryden. 

t Cab al-line, a . [From Lat. caballinus — per- 
taining to a horse ; caballus= a pack-horse, a 
nag, a pouy ; Gr. ica^aAArjs ( kaballes ) = a nag. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mate, oub, oiire, qnito, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Cf. also bp. caballo ; ltal. cavallo; Ft. cheval 
= a horse ; ca vale = a mare ; Ir. capall ; Rus. 
kahiln, kobicla = a mare.] Pertaining to a 
horse. 

Caballine Aloes : Horse Aloes ( Aloe cuballina). 
[Aloes.] 

t ca-b&l'-Hng, pres. par. & a. [Cabal, v.) 

Joining a cabal, intriguing secretly with others. 

" Whitt thoso caballing captaius may design 
I must prevent, by beiug firbt iu action. Dryden, 

* ca-b&l'-llst, s. [Eng. cabal; -isf.] One who 
cabals, a caballcr, intriguer. 

*• Wa now see plainly that the cabalUsts of this 
lmaitie.Hfl have, with great prudence, reserved them- 
selves uutil due preparation* should he imwlo for their 
design."— A’ trip Charles /, '» Answer to Fropositions 
by both Houses of Varlviment, ed. 1042, p. 1L 

41 ca-ban, * ca-bane, s. [Cabin.] 

c&b-a-ret, s. [Fr.] A public-house, ao ale- 
house. 

"... passing by some cabaret or tennis-court 
where hi* comrade* were drinking or playing . . 
HramhuU against Hobbes. 

f ca barr,s. [Gabert.] (6’cofc/t.) A lighter. 
(SpaUimg.) 

Ca-ba 8-sou, s. [French ] A French name 
for a mammal, the Giant Tatoa, or Armadillo 
( Dasypus giganteus). It is the hugest of the 
Armadillos, being sometimes three feet long 
without the taih 

cab-baek, s. [Kebbuck.] (Scotch.) 

eab-bago (1), * cab'-age, * c&b'-bysshe, 
* Cab bidge, s . [O. Fr. eftonx cabin = a 

cabbulgc (Cot grave) ; O. Fr. cud ns, cabuce = 
round-headed, great-headed. Indirectly from 
Lat. caput = head ; I tab capitccio - a little 
head ; lattuga - capuccia = cabbage - lettuce. 
(Sfceaf.)] 

1. f?<erdemH<j; Specially those garde a varie- 
ties of the Brussica oleracea which have plaio 
leaves and “ hearts,” but sometimes employed 
in a more general sense for the genus Brassiea 
itself. The common Cabbage is said to have 
been introduced into England by the Homans, 
but was little known in Scotland Tmtil brought 
into that country by Cromwdl'i soldiers. The 
principal varieties were known at least as lar 
back as the sixteenth century, but minor 
varieties are coming frequently into use. These 
varieties differ greatly from each other, and 
from tho original wild cabbage, and could not 
be recognized for the same plant but that their 
step* of deviation are well known. The 
Cabbage in several of its varieties is widely 
grown in the United States, and is a common 
article of food io most aectioos. Jt varies, io 
ita several varieties, from tlio Kohl-Rabi, in 
which the growth force is carried back ioto the 
stem, which swells into an underground turnip- 
like form, to the cummou Cabbage, in which 
the vegetation is developed into a compact 
head, and tho Cuulillower, in which tlie flower- 
ing head is enormously developed. Other 
varieties are tho Urnsstds Sprouts and the 
Jersey Cabbage. In the la^t the stem grows to 
B or 10 feet high, and supplies walking sticks 
ami ginul! building timber, such as spars fur 
small thatched roofs, Ac. The changes in tho 
Cabbage are easily accounted fur The present 
form is uf highly vegetative character, as is 
shown by its habit nnd habitat. The surplus 
vegetative *irre may express itself simply in 
nn increased development of the leaf, which is 
thrown into wavy folds, as in the common 
Knle; it may remain in tho midribs, which 
become succulent, as in Clio Portugal Cabbage; 
may bo carried buck into the stein, causing a 
root-like swelling, as in tho Kohl-Habi, or a 
tall growth of the stem, as io tho Jersey 
Cabbage; it may bo applied to the formation 
of buds, which develop with the peculiar luxu- 
riance of the Brussels Sprouts; or may bo 
withheld from tho la tern I btnls and supplied to 
the apical one alone, which swells into the 
enormous head of the common Cabbage. The 
most evolved and final variety is tho Cnull- 
tlower, in which the vegetative forco acts upon 
tho flowering head, of which the flowering is 
largely checked. There are other varieties, 
but the above covers the diverse variations. 

“Good wort*] Rood cabbage.” — Shakes?. : Merry 
BIivj of H‘iM<£*or, c L * 

"The leave* aro large, fleshy, *ud i 
colour : the flower* eonslit ot four |«>*v 
•ucceedeil hy long taper pod*, containing 
acrid seed*. The *]iccipft are, cabbage. 6 
Broccoli Tho cautt/tower. Tho mi 
Branching tr*-a cabbage from the •c*-co*ow lvin w[, 
f'orotinlal Alpine cohwort. I’crtoiiated wild cabbage. 


of n elaucauj 
«*», which ato 
aovcral round 
nvoy cabbage. 
isk cabbage. 


2. Ordinary Language : 

(1) In the same sense as 1. 

(2) The huge terminal bud of eome palm 
trees. 

"Their 'tabbage' (that of the trees of Saguerus 
sacchanfer) is moreover eatable, like that of the West 
Indian Cabbage- palm (Areca oleracea), whose huge 
terminal bud 1* kuown by the* name . n — Lind ley : leg. 
King. (ed. MW), 137. 

If Brazil Cabbage : An aroid plant, Caladium 
sagittifolium. 

Dog’s cabbage : A plaot — the Thelygonmn 
Cynocrambe — which belongs either to the 
Cheiiopodiudaoeai or the Urticaeese. Though 
subacid and somewhat purgative it is occa- 
sionally used as a potherb. 

St. Patrick’s Cabbage : One of the names of 
the Saxifraga vmbrosa, the London-pride, or 

Noue- so- pretty,” called St. Patrick's, be- 
cause it is a native of Ireland. 

The Skunk Cabbage : An orootiaceous plant, 
the Symplocarpus faitidus. 

See also Sea-cabbage. 

cabbage -bark, s. Bark resembling cab- 
bage. 

Cabbage-bark tree : Tbe "Worm-bark, Andira 
inermis, a leguminous plant of the aub-orcU* 
Cccsalpiniecc. 

©abbagc-bcetle, s. (Cabbage-flea.] 

cabbage-butterfly, s. (1) Pontia bras - 
sicce, t (2) P. Rapes. 

cabbage eater, $. He who or that 
which eats cabbage. 

” Lymnncharis, one who loves the laka. 

Cntmboph tgus, cabbage- eater." 

Pops: Battle of the Frogs and Mice. [Harries of the 
J/tc«.) 

cabbage-flea, s. 

Entnm. : The name sometimes given to a 
small leaping beetle, the Altica, or Haltica 
consobrina . the larvaj of which destroy seed- 
ling cabbages, as those of the allied species, 

A. nemorum, do young turnips.] [Altica.] 

cabbage flower, s. The flower of the 
cabbage. 

"Yet the pistil ot each cabbage-Jtower Is surrounded 
not only by its own six stamens, but by those ol tbe 
uuuiy other flowers on the same plant” — Darwin : 
Origin erf Species (ed. 1859), cb. iv., p. 99. 

cabbage -lettuce, s. A variety of let- 
tuce, with leaves formiag a low, full head like 
a cabbage. 

Cabbage-moth, s. A moth of the family 

Noctuidse (Mamcstra brassiccv). 

cabbage net, a. A small net to boil 
cabbage in. 

cabbage-palm, s. [Cabbage-tree.] 

*’ Here the woods were ornamented by the cabbage- 
palm, one of the most beautiful of its family." — Dar- 
win . Voyage Hound the World, ed. 1870, ch. iL, p. 25. 

cabbage-rose, s. The Rosa centifelia. 

. . one of which afforded a moat accurate if not 
picturesque view ol Margate, while the other glowed 
with a huge wreath of cabbage-roses aud Jouquils." — 
Disraeli : Henrietta Temple, bk. vL, ch. x. 

cabbage-trcc, s. 

1. The Euglisli name for tbe palm-genus 
Areea, ami specially for the A. oleracea, the 
cabbagc-pahn of the West Indies. It is so 
called because the bud at the top of its stem 
is like n cabbage, and the inner leaves which 
form this bud are enten like the vegetable now 
mentioned, though the removal of its bud 
for the sake of these leaves is the destruction 
of the magnillcent tree. 

2. A garden name l’or Kleinia nervifolia, a 
composite plant. 

Australian cabbage-tree : A palm-tree— tho 
Corypha australis. Its leaves are mnde into 
hats, baskets, Ac. 

Bastard Ca bbtx ge-tree : An dim inerm is, a 
leguminous plant of the sub-urdcr Cttsul- 
piniettf. 

cabbage-wood, s. 

1. EriwUtulron anfractuosum . a tree be- 
longing to tho Bombnrcuq a family of the 
Sterculiaeea;, or Store uliads. 

2. The wood of the cabbage-tree. 

“Cabbage wood . . . In tomutlii’c* useit In ornamental 
furniture; but doc* not iui*worwry well, a* th* end* 
of tho llhros aro to<< hard and the medullary part Is too 
•oft for holding glue. Tli* »ur(ac* 1*. also, wry ditfl- 
eult to poll ill, and cannot Ik> preserved without 
varnish. Tho trunk, after tho cent** part 1* rotted 
out, lorui* a duruhlo wutorplpo.”— IValcrUon ; Cyclo- 
petdia erf Commerce. 


cabbage-worm, s. 

Entom. : llie caterpillar, or larva of eeveral 
apecies of moths or butterflies, especially that 
of the Pontia, or Pieris brassicte, which attacks 
cabbages. [Cabbage Butterfly.] 

eab'-bage (2), 5. [Fr. tabus = a basket.] Cant 
word for tho shreds and clippings made by 
tailors. 

*• For as tailor* preserve their cabbage, 

So squires take care of bag and baggage." 

Second Hurt of Uudibras (spurious), p. 56 : 18CS. 

c&b'-bage (I), cab'-bidge, v.i. [From tho 
substantive.] To form a head like that of the 
cabbage. 

“ Cabusser, to cabbidge ; to grow to a head, or grow 
round and close together as a cabbage."— Cotgraee. 

“To make lettuce cabbage, they transplant it. taklog 
core during tho great heats to water It ; otherwise, in- 
stead of pom lug, it runs to seed."— fleet; Cyclopaedia. 

C&b'-bage (2), v.t. [Fr. cabasser = to put 
ioto a basket ; cabas = a basket.] 

A cant term among tailors : To steal a portion 
of tbe cloth used wlieo a tailor is cuttiog out 
some article of dress. 

" Your taylor, instead of shreAd*, cabbages whol* 
yards of cloth." — Arbuthnot . 

c&b'-baged, pa. par. & a. [Cabbage, v .] 
Grown into a head like that of a cabbage. 

cab'-bag-ing, pr. par. & s. [Cabbage, t\] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As aubsf. : The act or process of forming 
a head like that of the cabbage. 

" Cabbaging , among gardeners, is sometimes used to 
deuoto tbe kuittlog and gathering of certain potherbs 
into round hunched heads ; In which case it amounts 
to the name with what Evelyn calls poming, pominer, 
q.d. Appling or growing apple wise. "—Hees : Cyclopaedia. 

c&b'-ba-la, *. [Caoala.] 

cab'-ble, v.t. To break up into i»'eces. [Cab- 
bung.] 

eab'-bled, pa. par. k a. [Cabble, p.] 

cab'-bler, s, [Cadble.] Ono who breaks up 
the iron in the process of cabbling. 

eab -blidg, pr. par. & s. [Cabble, v .] 

A, Aspr. par. : (See the verb.) 

B. As substantive : 

Metal. : A term among metallurgists In 
Gloucestershire, also called *' scabbling." 
“ Finery,” that is the cast or pig iroo, after it 
has been subjected to the influence of the re- 
finery, is smelted with charcoal ; it is theo 
worked up with iron bars iuto a large ball of 
2 — 2 £ cwt., which is afterwards hammered 
into a flat oval from 2 — 4 inches thick ; this 
is allowed to cool, and then the proeess of 
cabbling commences, which is simply breakiog 
up this flat iron into small pieces. These 
ieces are again heated almost to fusioo, 
aminered, and drawn out into bar-iron. 

cab’-b^, s. [Cab (1).] A cabman, one who 
drives a cab. 

ca-be -^a, s. [Port.] The finest kind of ludia 
ailk, as distinguished from the bariga , or in- 
ferior kind ; eabesse. (Simmonds.) 

* ca-bel, s. [Cable]. 

ca'-beld, pa. par. [Cabled.] (Scotch.) 

ea -ber, s. [Caoir.] 

* 1. A rafter, a joist. 

2. A long pole. (Used specially in the 
game of tossing the caber.) 

ea-ber-e-a, s. [Etymology unknown.] A 
genus of Infimdilmhito Polyzon (Bryozoa) of 
the sub-order Cheilostomata, and family 
Csbereadax There is but one British speeics, 

C. llookeri. 

ca ber-e'-i-dre, s. pU [Cabrrc(a) ; fem. pi. 
sutl'. -idm.] A family of Infondibulato Foly- 
zoa, distinguished by the unjoiuted polypidoin, 
the narrow branches, the cells in two or more 
rows, with vibrucula (whips) or sessile avieu- 
laria at the back. There are two genera, one of 
which, Caberea , is British. (Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

C&b’-i-ai, s. [Brazilian c«6i«if.] Buffou’s name 
for n Smith American nmmtunl— the Capybara. 
[llYDBOCUtEBUS, CAPYBARA,] 

Cfib'-in, *cab-an, # cab-ane, s. [Fr. m- 

Wei., Ir., «fc Oael. cn?>aa = a booth, 
cabin, diniln. of cat) = a booth.] 

1. A little but or house ; a small cottage, 


bSU, b 6$; Jb^I; cat, 9 eU, chorus, ^bln, bon<?h; go, gom; thin, ^hls; Bin, thfi expect* Xenophon, eylst, -ing. 

-cion, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = 8bun; -tlon, -slon - zhun. -tious, -slous, -cions -flhus. -bio, -tie, Ac. ^b^l, tpl* 
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" Caban, lytylle howse. "—Prompt. Part. 

" Crop* iuto a c abane"—P. Plowman, 1.7S9. 

. . on the south side of the ford were e few mud 
cabins, end a single house built of more solid mo* 
Uriels."— Macaulay : HU t. Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. Any temporary shelter or dwelliug-place. 

" Some of green boughs their sleuder caftbu frame, 
borne lodged were Tortosa's streets ebout." 

Fairfax. 

* 3. A little room. [Cabinet.] 

" So long in secret cafein there he held 
Her captive to bis aeusu&l desire*' 

Spenser. 

4. A compartment or email room in a ship. 

"Give thanks you have lived so long, and make 
yourself ready iu your cabin for the mischance of the 
hour, if It so hap.'— Shakcrp. : Tempest, L. L 
“ Men may not expect the use of many cafcfrw, and 
safety at once, in the sea service."— Raleigh. 

cabin-boy, s. A boy whose office it is to 
it.tend in the cabin or elsewhere on the officers 
Df a ship. 

"... two weatherbeaten old seamen who had risen 
from boiug cabin-boys to be admirals."— Macaulay : 
. Hitt. Eng., ch. xv, 

* cabin-mate, s. One who shares the 
same cabin with another. 

" His cabin-mate, 1*11 assure ye." 

Beawrn. and FI . : Sea- Voyage, 

•tfab-in, v.i. k t. [From cabin, s. ] 

L Jntrans.: To live in a cabin, or in some 
•imilarly humble dwelling. 

" I'll make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and suck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andron., Iv. z 

II. Trans. : To confine closely, as in a cahin 
or cell, (Lit. & Jig.) 

*' They feel themselves In a state of thraldom, they 
Imagine that their soula are cooped and cabined in, 
unless they have some man or some body of men da- 
pendent on their mercy."— Burke : Speech at Bristol in 
1780. 

o&b-med, pa. par. & a. [Cahin, v.] 

t A. As pa. par . ; Confined closely, as in a 
cabin or small celL 

” I'm caiin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in. 

To aaucy doubts and fears." 

Shaketpi : Macbeth, ill. 4, 

** Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured— ca&m'd, cribb'd, confined, 
Aud bred in darkness." 

Byron: Child e Harold, iv. 137. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Containing or furnished with cabins. 

* 2. Pertaining to a cabin. 

” The nice morn, on the Indian steep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep." Milton, 

c&b '-l-net, s. [In Ger. cabinet. From Fr. 
cafdnet, dimin. of cabane =a hut ; Sp. gabinet: 
I tal. gra&ineffo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

*(1) A little hut or cottage. 

" Hearken awhile, from thy green® cabinet. 

The rurall song of carefull Colinet." 

Spenser : Shepherd's Calendar, xll 
** Their gToves he feld ; their gardins did deface ; 
Their arbers apoyle ; their Cabinets •uppresse. 4 

Ibid. : F. Q.. ft. xii. 83. 

* (2) A closet, a small room. 

"At both corners of the farther side, let there be 
two delicate or rich cabinets, daiutily paved, richly 
hanged, glared with crystalline glass, aud a rich cupola 
in the midst, and all other elegancy that may be 
thought on."— Bacon. 

* ( 3 ) A private room, used for consultations, 
4tc. 

" You began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
practised iu the camp "—Dry den. 

(4) A piece of furniture, containing drawers 
Or compartments in which to keep curiosities 
and other articles of value. 

In vain the workman skew'd his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it seem, in this disguise, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes." Swift. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (I) Any place of rest or shelter. 

** Lo 1 here the geutle lark, weary of rest, 

From hi* moist cadinof mounts up on nigh " 
Shakes p. : Venus and AdonU, t I. 
(2) Any thing in which articles of value are 
preserved. 

" Who sees a soul In such a body set, 

Might lova the treasure for the cabinet." 

Ben Jonson. 

" Young ladles and yonng gentlewomen too 
Do uo small kindness to my Pilgrim show : 

Their coAineri, their bosoms, and their heiuta. 

My Pilgrim lias ; 'cause he to them imparts 
His pretty riddles in such wholesome •trains." 

.Bunyun; P. P., pt. ii. Introd. 

II. Tech.: A kind of deliberative committee 
or council of the Executive, consisting of the 
principal members of the Government. 1 n the 
United States the Cahinet consists of a body of 


rent officials appointed by the President as 
is advisers and assistants in the conduct of the 
govern oient, and cou firmed in their office by 
the Senate. They comprise the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Attorney General, and the 
Postmaster General. Each of these is the head 
of tiie Department indicated by his title, and 
na a collective body they act as nn Advisory 
Board to the President. The United States 
system differs from the English iu the fact 
that the Cabinet Ministers nre nut members of 
Congress, and that there is no Prime Minister, 
the President occupying the place of that 
official, nnd being responsible for the acts of 
the Government. The members of the Cabinet 
receive salaries of $vS,OUO per year. They nre 
removable at the will of the President, hut 
generally hold office till their successors are 
appointed and confirmed. 

in Euglaud the Cabinet is differently consti- 
tuted, being formed of members of Parliament 
of whom the Prime Minister, or Premier, is 
chosen by tho Queen, nnd the others chosen by 
him. The Cabinet includes the First Lord of 
tho Treasury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
President of tho Council, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the five Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the First Lord of tho 
Admiralty, eleven members in all. It has 
occasionally had others, to the number of 
seventeen. The English Cabinet grew out of 
the former Privy Council, the advisers of the 
Crown. This was a large body, and a smaller 
advisory body grew up witliiu it, from which 
the present Cabinet emerged after the Revolu- 
tion of 1I3S8. The members are the leaders of 
the majority in the House of Commons, who 
are expected to leave office if defeated in any 
bill they have supported before the House. 
, The only power at present possessed by the 
Sovereign is to appoint a new Premier, in 
, which she has some, but not a wide, power of 
' choice. The Premier, vheu appointed, becomes 
the responsible head of the Government, but 
one with a very uncertain tenure of office, as 
hie position depends on his control of the vote 
of the House. The English Cabinet has grown 
out of the exigencies of the Government, and 
hits no formal place in the constitution, while 
its functions are limited by no written rules. 
It is one of those expediencies of whicli 
modern government is now so largely composed. 
The acquisition of the actual governing power 
by tiie Premier and the loss of it by the 
Sovereign, with the general suffrage of the 
people, assimilates Great Britain very closely 
to the Republican form of government. 

The Cabinet lias been adopted by other 
countries, such ae France and Italy, under 
conditions closely similar to those of England, 
the Cabinet Ministers being members of tiie 
legislature, and expected to resign office when 
defeated iu any measure. Tiie elective head 
of the Government in France and the King in 
Italy, however, retain a power which has been 
lost by the Queen in Eugland, the Cabinet 
, standing to them in a position somewhat 
resembling that of the Americun Cabinet to 
the President. 

"The cabinet council, shortly termed tho cabinet, 
forms only part of tho ministry or administration. 
... Its (the privy council's] duties of advising tho 
crown and couducting the government of the country, 
are almost exclusively performed by the principal 
ministers of state, who form another section of it 
called the cabinet council. This ia bo termed on ac- 
count of Its being originally composed of such mem- 
bers of the privy council as the king placed most 
trust in. and conferred with, apart from others, in his 
cahiuet, or private room. Speaking constitutionally, 
however, there Is uo difference between a cabinet and 
a privy councillor." — A. Fonblanquc, Juiu : Hvw tea 
are Governed, let. S. 

" Few things in our history are more curious than 
the origin aua growth of the power now possessed by 
the cabinet. From an early period the kings of Eng- 
land had been assisted by a privy council, to which 
the law assigued many important functions and 
duties. During several centuries this body deliberated 
on the gravest and most delicate affairs of state. But. 
by degrees its character changed. It became too large 
for despatch and secrecy. The rank of privy councillor 
was often bestowed as an honorary distinction on 
persons to whom nothing was confided, and whose 
opinion was never asked. The sovereign, on the most 
important occasions, resorted for advice to a small 
knot of leading ministers. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of this course were early pointed out by 
Bacon, with his usual judgment and sagacity : but it 
was not till after the Restoration that the interior 
council began to attract general notice. Daring many 
years old-fashioned politicians continued to regnrd the 
cabinet as an unconstitutional and dangerous board." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

cabinet-council, s. 

L A meeting of the Cabinet for consultation. 


“A Cabinet Council was hastily aummoucu ester 
day morning, and met et midday at the official resi- 
dence of the Premier, . . ."—Daily Telegraph, Mnuli 
29. 188» 


* 2. The Cabinet. 

"From the highest to the lowest it is universally 
read, from the cabinet-council to the nursery. '—(/ay 
Co Swift. 

cabinet-edition, a. An edition of a 
small neat size. 

" He is. indeed, a walking cabinet edition of Goethe, 
in all the externalities of manner and styles elevating 
neatness almost into sublimity, wdtchmg prettmesa 
that it looks like beauty."— Foreign Quarterly Review, 
No l. Memoirs of Vamhagen con Ease. 

cabinet-file, s. 

Cabinet-making and Joinery : A smooth, 
single-cut file, used in wood- working. 

cabinet-maker, s. One whose trade it 
is to make cabinets or receptacles for curio- 
sities and valuables. Also applied more 
widely to a maker of household furniture in 
general. 

" The root of an old white thorn will make very fine 
boxes and combs, eo that they would bo of great us« 
for the cabinet-makers, as well as the turnon and 
others . " — Mo rti mer. 

cabinet-making, a. & s. 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to the making 
of household furniture. 

B. As substantive : 

*1. The making of cabinets in a political 
eeuse. 

** Excepting for cabinet-making, I doubt 

For that delicate purpose, they're rather worn ont" 
Moore: Twopenny Post-bag, Sale of the Tools. 

2. The trade or business of a maker of 
household furniture. 

cabinet-organ, s. 

Music: A superior class and size of reed 
organ. 

cabinet - picture, s. Properly small 
valuable pictures or paintings from the old 
masters, on copper, panel, and canvas ; such 
as, from their size and value, would be pre- 
eerved in cabinets. Any picture or painting 
of a small size. Also applied to photographs 
of a size larger than cartes-de-visite, and gene- 
rally to any tiling of value of a small, neat, 
size, fitted for preservation in a cahinet. (Lit. 
dtjig-) 

* cabinet-secret, s. A close secret. 

"And if all that will not serve our turn, but we taunt 
press into hi# cabinet-secrets, invade the book of life, 
and oversee, and divulge to &U men absconded Domini 
Dei nottri, then are God's mercies unworthily repaid 
by u*. and those indulgences which were to bestow 
civility upon the world, have only taught us to be 
more rude."— Hammond : Works, vol. iv., p. 629. 

* cab'-i-net, v.t. [Cabinet, *.] To enclose m 
in a cabinet or casket. 

"This is the frame of most men’s spirits In the 
world ; to adore the casket, and contemn the Jewel 
that is cabineted in it." — Bewyt : Serm., p. 87. 

cAb -in-Jng, pr . par. or a. [Cabin, p.J 

cab ir, kab-ar, keb-bre, s. [From WeL 

ceibre, ceibren'= a rafter; Ir. ctzbar — a 
coupling ; GaeL cabar = a pole, lath.] 
(Scotch.) 

1. A rafter. 

2. The transverse beams in a kiln on which 
grain is laid to be dried. 

t Ca-bi-re'-an, t Cab-ir'-i-an, a. & i. 

[Cabiri.] 

A. As adjective : Pertaining to the Cabin or 
their worship. 

B. As suhsfanfm .* One of the Cabin. 

Ca-bl-ri, s. pi. [Gr. xapcipoi ( kabeiroi ). 
Strabo says that the name came from Mt. 
Cabeirus, in Berecynthia.] 

Ethnic & Class. Myth. : Certain Pelasgian 
divinities, pigmy statues of which still exist 
among the terra-cottas of the British Museum. 
They were specially worshipped in Sarao- 
thrace, Lemnos, Imbros, and the Troad. 

* Ca-bl'-rlc, a. [Cabiri.] Of or pertaining 
to' the Cabiri or their worship. 

* Ca-bi-rit-ic, a. [Cabiri.] The eame as 
Cabiric. 
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ca -bio, * ca'-bcl, * ca -belle, * ca'-bulle, 

* ea'-byl, s. A a. [0. Fr. cabel, enable, choable ; 
Fr. c&ble ; Low Lat. cajdum ; Lat. capio = to 
take hold of; M.Gr. xairhiov (kaplion) ; Dut., 
Dan., Sw., A Ger. kabel.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Nautical, in Telegraphy, <£c. : 

1. A strung, thick rope, exceeding ten inches 
In circumference, originally only made of 
hemp, but now also of iron or copper wire, or 
most commonly of iron links. A rope less 
than ten inches in circnmference is called a 
hau’ser. 

% llemp is laid up right-handed into yarns. 
Yarns are laid up left- handed into strands. 
Three strands are laid up right-handed into a 
hawser. Three hawsers laid up left-handed 
make a cable. The circumference of hemp 
rope varies from about 3 inches to 26. The 
streugth of a hemp cable of IS inches circum- 
ference is about GO tons, and for other sizes the 
strength varies according to the cube of the 
diameter. Wire rope consists usually of three 
strands, laid or spua around a hempen core, 
while each of these strands consists of six 
wires laid the opposite way around a smaller 
hempen core. Hempen and wire ropes are 
usually employed for tow lines and for mooring 
purposes, but chain cables have now almost 
superseded those of hemp for anchoring pur- 
poses. These are made in links, each about six 
times the diameter of the iron employed, in 
length, anil three and a half times ia breadth. 
Compared with the strength of hemp cable, a 
one-inch diameter chain cable is equal to about 
3 % hemp, aud a 2 inch chain to an 8 inch 
hemp cable. 

(1) The rope or chain to which a ship’s 
anchor is attached. (Chain-cable.] 

M Cable , or ctibulle (cabyl, or schyp roop, A. P. ). 
Curcula," Ac .—Prompt. Parv. 

" Cachen vp the crossayl, cable* thay fasten.’* j 

Allit. Poem* (etl. Morris) ; Patience, 103. 

(2) The wire rope used for the support of , 
some suspension bridges. 

(3) The wire rope used for submarine tele- j 
graphs. Deep aea telegraph cables vary greatly j 
in construction, so that no general description 
cau ho given. One laid iu I S65 consisted of a 
core of seven copper wires, of which six were 
wound spirally around a central one. These 
were thoroughly surrounded with Chatterton’6 
Compound (a mixture of resin, Stockholm tar, 
and gntta percha). Over this four coatings of 
the compound aud of gutta percha were alter- 
nately laid. Around th : a jute was carefully 
wrapped, aud the whole was sheathed with ten 
iron wires, each of which was wrapped in 
strands of tarred manilla yarn. Tba total 
diameter was l 1 ^ inches, and tbe breaking 
strain 8 toas. “idiore end” cable has always 
an additional protection of wire and hemp. 
The cables which have subsequently been laid, 
and which are so numerous aad extended as to 
bring almost all parts of tbe earth iato tele- 
graphic communication, vary from the above, 
as the result of experience, but the same care 
to produce complete iueulatioo of the central i 
conductor is taken. 

2. A nautical measure of distance = 120 
fathoms, or 720 feet., by which the distances of 
ships in a Hectare frequently estimated This 
term is otten misunderstood. In all marine 
charts a cable is deemed 607*50 feet, or one- 
tenth of a sea mile. In rope-making the cahle 
varies from 100 to 115 fathoms ; cablet, 120 
fathoms ; hawser-laid, 130 fathoms, as deter- 
mined by the Admiralty in 1830. (Smyth.) 
According to Ure, a cable’s length ia 100 to 
140 fathoms in the merchant service ; in the 
Royal Navy four cables are employed, each of 
100 fathoms, two cables being attached end to 
end. 

II. In architecture : 

1. A wreathed or torus convex moulding 
made in tho fonn of a rope. (Cable-mocld- 
ma.] 
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2. A moulding representing a cable or apiral 
scroll. 

^ Cable is used in many nautical phrases, e.g.: 

1. A shot of cable : Two cables spliced toge- 
ther. 

2. To bend the cable: To make it fast to tbe 
anchor. 

3. To bit the cable: To fasten it round the 
bits. [Bit.] 

4. To drag the cable: Said of a ship when 
the cable fails to hold it securely, owing to 
roughness of weather. 

5. To feet the cable : To allow it to surge 
back on the whelps of the capstan or wind- 
lass. as the cable climbs on to the larger part 
of the cone. 

'6. To heckle the cable. [To serve the cable.] 
[Cackle (*2), r.] 

7. To pay out the cable : To let it run out. 

8. To pay Me cable cheap : To let it run out 
fast ; to hand it out apace. 

9. To plait the cable : To serve it. 

10. To serve the cable : To bind it round with 
ropes, canvas, Ac., so as to prevent it from 
being galled in the hawser. 

11. To slip the cable : To let it run out, and 
leave it, when there is no time to weigh 
anchor. 

12. To splice the cable : To join the ends of two 
cables, or of a broken cable, by working the 
strands into one another. In the case of iron 
cables the splice is effected by means of 
shackles. 

13. To veer the cable : To let more out. 

14. To ivorm the cable: To fill the spiral 
crevices between the lays with strands. 

B. jfs adjective: (See the compounds.) 

*1 Compounds of obvious signification : 
Cable-length, cabi c-maker. 

cable -bends, s. pi. Two small ropes for 
lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own 
part, to secure the clinch by which it is fast- 
ened to the anchor-ring. (Smyth.) 

cable-bit, s. [Bit.] 

cable-bitted, a. So bitted as to enable 
the cable to be nipped or rendered with ease. 

cable-buoy, s. A buoy or cask used to 
keep a rope cable to prevent it from being cut 
in rocky anchorages. Also used to support 
the end of a broken cable, to assist in recover- 
ing it. 

cable-cane, s. A species of Palm, CaJa- 
mus rudentum, a native of the East Indies, 
Cochin-china, Ac. 

Cable Car, *. A street railway car moved 
by a wire rope or cable running in an iron 
coadnit under tbe street. In tha surface of 
this conduit is a slot, through which passes an 
iron arm fixed to the car, aad gripping or 
releasing the cable at the will of the operator. 
The cable is moved by steam power at a ceatral 
station. Cara of this kind have been introduced 
in a number of the cities of the United States 
as an acceptable substitute for horse cars, 
largely in San Francisco snd Chicago, aod to a 
less extent ia Philadelphia and New York. 
The idea of using a ropo or cable for this pur- 
pose ia of old date, and various patents have 
been taken out, but it was first practically 
applied iu 1873, by Mr. llallidie, of San 
Fraacisco, on Clay Street of that city. This 
is a very steep street, with a riso of about 
one foot in six, and horse power was impractic- 
able, but tbe method proved so successful that 
it was quickly applied to other streets, and 8an 
Francisco has oow nearly 1U0 miles of cable 
road. It was adopted in Chicago about ten 
years later, and Hiace then id suiae eastern 
cities. American engineers laid the first cable 
lines in Britain, they being opened in several 
cities, and particularly in Edinburgh, where 
very steep streets exist. In most places they 
will probably soon be superseded by electric 
trolley lioes, which are corning widely into 
operation, but they are likely to be long 
retained in each cities as San Francisco and 
Edinburgh, whoso atoep gradisnta reuder them 
especially applicable. 

cable gripper, s. 

Naut.: A lever compressor over tho cable- 
well, by which the cable la stopped from run- 
ning out. 


* cable-hatband, s. Twisted gold or 
silver cord worn as a hatband. 

. . . more cable till be had u much umy cable- 
hatband to fence blm Martian: Ant. <*■ MoLlida, 
11. 1. 

cable-book, «. 

Nautical : 

1. * A hook for attachment to the messenger 
by which the cable is hauled in on a man-of- 
war, or other ship having a large numher of 
hands, without having recourse to the cap- 
stan. It may also be attached to a hawser, 
underrunning the cable. 

2. A hook by which a cable is handled. 
Each seaman has a hook in lighting-up the 
cable or packing in tiers. 

* cable-laid, a. Twisted in the manner 
of a rope or cable, in which each strand is a 
hawse r-laid rope. 

cable-moulding, s. [Cable, A. 2.] 
cable-nipper, s. 

Naut. : A device serving to bind the mes- 
senger to the cable, and composed of a num- 
ber of rope-yarns or small Bluff marled to- 
gether. (Knight.) 

* cable-rope, s. 

Naut, : A thick strong rope, a cable. 

cable-shackle, s. 

Naut. : A D-shaped ring or clevis, by which 
one length of cable is connected to another, 
or, upon occasion, the cable connected to an 
ohject such as the anchoring. (Knight.) 

cable -sheet, sheet -cable, s. The 

spare bower anchor of a ship. 

cable-stage, s. The place in the hold or 
cable-tier for coiling ropes snd hawsers. 

cable-stopper, 5. 

Naut . ; A device to stop the paying-out of 
the cable 

cable-tier, s. 

Nautical : 

1. That part of the deck where the cables 
are stowed. 

2. The coils of a cable, 
cable-tire, s. 

1. Naut : The coils of a cable. 

2. Mech. : Any large rope used in raising 
weights, as in pulleys, cranes, etc. 

3. Arch. : A moulding of a convex form at 
the back of the tlutes, representing a rope or 
a staff laid in a llute. 

4. Milit. : The large rope used in dragging 
guns. 

cable-well, 5. 

Naut. : The part of the ship where tbe cable 
is coiled away. 

ca'-ble, v.t. A i. [Cable, «.] 

I. 2'ransitive : 

1. Naut. : To fasten or secure with a cable. 
(Dyer: Fleece , ii.) 

2. Arch.: To fill the flutes of columns with 
cable-moulding. 

3. Teleg. : To transmit (as news, Ac.) by 
tho submarine telegraph cable. Since the 
opening of the oceanic telegraph cables tbe 
price of messages over them lias been greatly 
reduced, the total reduction having beea from 
$5 to 25 cents per word, though quite high 
rates continue to more distant points, as from 
England’to Brazil, where it varies from Gs. 2d. 
(in the north), to 1£, Ss. lod. There are at 
preseat fourteen cahlea crossing the Atlantic, 
owned by six different companies, besides 
cablea to numerous other parts of tbe world, 
and telegraphers are not without hope of he ; ug 
able to apply tho telephonic system to ocean 
wires, and enable people to talk from Continent 
to continent. 

"Had Mesur* cabled the refund 

of tbe order, or even written by return mail, there 
could have been no possibility of any misunderstand- 
ing."— 0a »7y Sew*. Sejit 19, 1873. 

II. Intrans. : To send a message by tbe 
flubmarine telegraph cable. 

" Mr. . , . cabU i to-day that lar^e number* of 
English proxic* will he revoked and new one* given Ut 
his favour .*— Daily 7Weyru/iA. Dec. 31, 1889. 

ca'-bled (Eup.), ea-bcld (ScofcA), a. [Ca- 
ule, .«.] 


U>tU b6^; potlt, J<fi*rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 90111, benph; go, gem: thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph ~L 
clan, -tlan — shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -$ion, -sion = zhuu. -tious, -slous, -clous = sbus. -ble, -kle, Ac. — bpl, kpL 
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* 1. Naut . : Fasteucd or secured to a cable. 

“ Cautious approaching, In Myriua's port * 

Coat out the cabled stone upon the strand. M 

Dyer; Fleece, il 

2. Arch. : Filled "with cable- moulding, as the 
flutes of columns. 

3. Teleg. Of a message : Seal by the sub- 
marine telegraph cable. 

4. Her. : The same as Cablee (q.v.) • 

“Cabled, in Heraldry, is applied toa cross formed of 
the two ends of * ship t cable ; sometimes also to a cross 
covered over witb rounds of rot* ; more properly called 
a cross corded."— /?<-« . Cyclopedia. 

cablcd-columns, s. 

Arch. : Columns, the flutes of which are 
filled with cable-moulding. 

Ca-blee', a. [Fr. cdble.] [CaelEd, 4LJ 

Her. : Applied to 
a cross in coat-arm- 
our, composed of two 
cable-ends. 

cii'-blc gram, s, [A 

eoioed word, formed 
on the supposed ana- 
logy of anagram, chro- 
nogram, &c. From 
Eng, cable, and Or. 
ypafXfaa ( gramma ) = a 
writing, message, ypa- 
<p<jj (; graphs ) — to cablee. 

write.] A message 
sect by the submarine telegraph cable. 

" A cablegram from New York states that the 
steamer ScaudinnvU collided with the Thiorv*."— 
Standard, April 12, 1880, 

9 ca-blet, s. [Eog. cabUe) aod dimin. suff. -cf ; 
or Fr. edblot.] A little cable ; ooe less than 
tea inches in circumfevence ; a tow-rope. 

** Cablet, In sea-laognage, denotes any cable-laid rope 
under nine inches in circumference."— lieez.Cydoptdau 

ca'-bling, s. [Cable, v.) 

Architecture : 

1. The act of filling up the flutes of columns 
with cable-mouldiog. 

2. The same as cable-moulding. 

* c&b’-lish, s. [O. Fr. cftaMfs.] Brushwood, 
branches blown dowu by the wind. 

©hb’-man, s. [Eng. cab ; and man.] A driver 
of a cab. 

* ca-bob', v.t. [Cabob, a.] To roast, as a ca- 
bob. 

* ca-bob', 3. [Pcrs. cobbob = roasted meat.] 

1. A small piece of meat roasted on a 
skewer. (So called in Turkey aud Persia.) 

2. A leg of mutton staffed with white her- 
rings and sweet herbs. (Sir T. Herbert .) 

ca-bd geer', s. [Tort, cabeceira = the head, 
the chief.] A local governor appointed by 
some of the native kings of Western Africa. 

* ca-bd ©be, 5. [Fr. caboche = a large head.] 
Tlie Bullhead, or Mi tier's- thumh ; also ap- 
plied to the tadpole. 

" Nomina pisclum . . . Hie (sic) caput, a cttbach*. 
Hie cuplto, a bulhade.” — A ominalt (Math century); 
Voenbularie* lu Library t>/ Rational Antiquities, 
[ JVriphr.) 

ca-bo cbed, ca-bos'bed, ca-boss'ed, a. 
[Fr. caboche = a large head ; O. Fr. cap — 
head ; Lat. caput.) 

Heraldry: A term used of beasts’ heads, 
borne full-faced, and without auy part of the 
neck visible. 

" Caboched, caboshtd or ca6o«erf ... I* where the 
head of a be.uit i. cut off behind the ears by a aectiou 
parallel to the face ; or by a perpendicular section, in 
contradistinction to couped, which ia done by a hori- 
zoutul line ; besides that it is further from the ears 
than cabitxsh>g. 1 he head, in this case, is placed full- 
faced, or affrontCe, bo that no 
part of the neck can be visible. 

This bearing is by some called 
Trunked, ~~JUet : Cyclvpicdia. 

ca bo'-glion, s. [Fr. cabo- 

chon, from caboche = hesd.] 

A method of cutting pre- 
cious stooes without facets. 

cab' o-cle, s. [A Brazilian 
word.] 

Min.: A doubtful mineral, 
of a pale or dark brick-red 
colour. Dana calls it Hy- 
drous Phosphate of Alumina 
and Linie.” It is found in 
rolled pebbles with the diamond sand of Bah is. 


cab -ok, s. [ Kebb uck. ] 

ca-bom'-ba* s. [Native Guiana name.) 

Hot. : A genus of aquatic plants, with shield- 
like floating leaves, and finely-cut submerged 
ones, like the Ranunculus aquatilis and its 
allies. It grows io America, and is the type 
of the order Cabombaceic. 

ca-bom-ba'-ge-re, s. pi. [Named from the 
typical genus c abomba (q.v.), feio. pL adj. 
suflix -acece.] 

Bot. : An order of water-plants, placed by 
Lindley in his 31st or Nymiihal alliance. 
They have 3 — 4 sepals, 3 — i petals, 6—13 
stamina, and 2— IS carpels, distiuct from each 
other, with fine seeds. Only two genera are 
knowo, Cabomba and Hydrapeltis. The 
apecies are three, from North America and 
Australia. They are sometimes allied Water- 
ehields. 

ca-booso, cam-boo 'se, s. [Dut. komhuis 

a cook's room, Tlie origin is doubtful. 
Dan. kubys ; Sw. kabysa ; L. Ger. kabnse, 
kabiise = a little room or hut. Allied to Wei. 
cab — hut, aod Eng. booth; Ger. biise; Low 
Lat. busa. ( Mahn ,).] 

]. Nautical: 

(1) The cook's house, or galley, on the deck 
of a ship. 

(2) A box covering the chimney in a ship. 

2. Rail. Engineering : A ear attached to 
the rear of a freight train fitted up for the 
accommodation of the guard, brakesman, and 
chance passeogers. (American.) 

Cal) -os, s. [Fr. caboche = a large head.] 

Znol. : A species of eel-pout, about two feet 
long. » 

ca-botz, s. [An Abyssinian word.] The 
Cusso or Knusso. [Bray era.] 

ca-brer -lte, s. [From the Sierra Cabrera, in 
‘Spain.) 

Min. : A mineral of a pearly lustre, and 
translucent, apple- green colour, resulting from 
the alteration of arsenidsof nickel and cobalt. 
Composition ; Arsenic acid, 42.37 ; protoxide 
of nickel, 20.01 ; oxide of cobalt, 4.06 ; mag- 
nesia, 9.29; water, 25.80. It occurs in the 
Sierra Cabrera, in Spain. (Dana.) 

t c&b-ri-olo, t cab-ri-6-le’t (ct ana), s. 

[Fr. cabriolet , dim. of cub rude = a caper, a 
leap, from the fancied friskiness and lightness 
of the carriage ; Ital. c apriola = a caper, 
caprio = a wild goat. (Skeat.)] A covered 
carriage, drawn by two horses ; uow contracted 
into cab (q.v.) 

“ In those days men drove gigs as they trfnce have 
dr i veil stanhopes, tiUairys, deimets.aud cabriolets, and 
I rather piqued myself upon my * turn out. ’ — Theodore 
Hook s Hilbert Gurney, vol. ii, cb. i. 

C&b'-rit, s. [Sp. cabrito — a kid.J A name 
lor the Prongbuck Antelope (A ntilocapra 
furcifera). 

* cab'-iire, s. [Brazilian name.) 

Zool. : An obsolete name of Scops brasiliensis, 
a beautiful and easily tamed owl ; it is of a 
brown colour, variegated with white, and is 
feathered down to its toes. 

ca'-burns, s. pi. [Probably from ca&lc.] 

Naut, ; Small lines luade of spun yarn, to 
bind cables. 

” Cabum. 1 , In ae.i -language, denote small lines made 
of spun yarn, wherewith to bind cables, soixe tackles, 
and the like."— Heet ; 1 Cyclopaedia. 

ca^ca -ll-d, s. [Gr. kojcoAux (kokalia) — colts- 
foot.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants of the 
sub-order Tubuliflone, and the family Senc- 
cioneje. They are perennials, and have some 
of them fleshy stems and dingy leaves. Those 
of C. procumhens are eaten by the Chinese, and 
those of C. Jicoides by the untives of Cape 
Colony. 

ca-ca'-o, s. [A Mexican word, cacauatl, adopted 
by us from the Spanish.] 

1. The specific name of the Theobroma 
cacao , the tree from the sect! a of which 
chocolate is prepared. It is a native of tropical 
America. 

2. The seeds of the Theobroma cacao men- 
tioned above. They are called also Cocoa 
(q.v.) 


*[ Wild Cocao ; A plant, Herrania jmrpurca. 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 
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cacao -mill, s. 

Grinding: A mill for grinding the nut of 
the Theobroma cacao , to reduce it to the con- 
dition of flake cacao. It difters from choco- 
late ia being ground with a portion of its hull, 
instead of being carefully hulled before grind- 
ing. It is mixed in the hopper with flour, 
sugar, &c., and passed through n number of 
steel mills resembling paint-mills, by which 
the nut is reduced and the Ingredients inti- 
mately incorporated therewith by means of 
'frictiou, heat, and the oil evolved from the 
nut. 

cacao-nuts, s. The fruit of the Cacao- 
tree, from which chocolate is made. 

cacao-tree, s. [Cacao.) 

* ca'c-a-tdr-y, a. [Lat. coco = to go to 
stool./ Attended with diarrhoea. 

cacatory-fever, $. 

Med.: An intermittent form of fever, ac 
companied with looseness of the bcrtvels, anc 
sometimes with gripes. 

cao-a tu', s. [Imitated from the note of 
the birds.] [Cockatoo.] 

Ornith, : A genus of birds, the typical one 
of the sub-fainily Cacatuinee. Cacatno gale * 
rita ie the Great Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 
end C. sulphurea , the 8mall Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo. 

cac-a-tu-I'-nee, e. pi. [From cacatua (q.v.), 
aud fern. pi. adj. sutf. -tncc.] 

Ornith. : A nub-family of Psittacidae (Par- 
rots), containing the Coekatoos. The head is 
furnished with an erectile crest, aod the tail 
is broad and even. They are found in the 
Eastern Archipelago and Australia. 

* cliche, v.t. & i. [Capch.) 

cage, * cais, s. [In 1-r. cas, from Lat. casus 
— chance.] Chance, a^idcut, (Scotch.) 

U Incace: By chance. 

ca©h'-a-Iot,s. [Fr. cachalot ; Dut. kazilot ; Ger 
kaschdot ; ultimate etym. unknown.] 

I. A cetacean of the family Bahenidse. It ie 
the I’hy&cter macrocephalm , called also the 
fejierm or Spermaceti Whale. Tbe male ie 
from forty-six to sixty, or even seventy 
feet long ; the female from thirty to thirty- 



HEAD OF CACHALOT. 


five. It is black, becoming whitish below. 
The cachalots feed chiefly on squids or cuttle- 
fishes. They are gregarious, and go in what 
the fishermen call schools, sometimes with 
as many as 500 or 600 individuals. There are 
two kinds — female schools aud schools of 
males not fully grown. With each female 
school are from one to three Large bulls, or, as 
the whalers call them, schoolmasters. The 
cachalot inhabits the Northern seas, but 
straggles tlirough a great part of the ocean. 

2. The Mexican Sperm-whale (Catodon CoU 
ncti ), fouud in the North Pacific, the South 
Seas, and the Equatorial Ocean. 

3. The South Sea Sperm-whale, found, ar 
the oame imports, ill the Southern Ocean. 

Cachalots or Sperm-whales is the book 
oame for the family Physeteridib (q.v.). 

ca-cb-a^ra'-dd, s. [Sp.] A kind of Spams', 
linen. 

* cachcbe, v.t. [Catch, r.] 

cagbe. 5. fFr. cache = a hiding-place ; cache i 
= to hide.] 

I. A hiding-placp, specially a hole dug in 
the ground in Northern regions, in which to 
deposit provisions in safety for a time, w hen 
it ie inconvenient to carry them. 

2L The provisions so buried. 

cagbe, r.f. [Cache, s.] To conceal as pro- 
visions or ncces aries by burying, or deposit- 
ing under a heap of stones. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pet, 
Syrian, oo, ce = e ; ey = a. qu -- lew. 
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ca-chec-tic, * ca-chec-tick, ca-chec- 
tl-cal, a. [Ft, cached ique ; from* Lat. ea- 
ch cdicus ; Gr. <a\eKTi<os (A^otc/j eAriiAros) = per- 
taining to, having cachexy.) In an ill condi- 
tion of body ; affected with cachexy. 

"Young And florid blood, rather than vapid and 
cached ical."— Artnuhnot on Air, , 

"The crude chyle swims in the blood, an^ appears 
a* milk in the blood, of some persona w ho are cuchec- 
licfc ."— Floyer : Animal Humours. 

* ci^hc-koxV, s. [Eng. catch ; cow.) A cow- 
catcher, one who levies on strayed cattle to 
have their owners proceeded against. ( Scotch .) 

*ca9ho pol,s. [Catcu-poll.] 

' ca9h-cre, s. [Catcher.] 

* ca9h-er-el, s. (O. Fr. cachereau ; Low Lat 
cacftcrcHus = a catch -poll. ] A catch- poll. 

** Ayeyn this cacherclr* cometh, thus I mot care." 

Wright : Polit ical Songs, p. 151. 

c&ch et’ (ct as a\ s. [Fr. cachet ; from cachcr 
= to hide.) A stamp, seal of a letter. 

Lettre dt cachet ; A letter signed with the 
aecret seal of the King of France, giving a 
warrant for the imprisonment of any person 
without trial. It was formerly much abused, 
being resorted to for the purpose of imprisoning 
any one who gave offence to the king or his 
ministers, Lettres de cachet were swept away 
during the revolution of 1789. 

ca cheu'-ta-ite, s. [From Cacheuta, in the 
province o’f Mendoza, in Chili, where it 
occurs.) 

Min.: A variety of Clausthalite. (Brit. 
Mus . Catal.) 

ca chcx -i-a (Lat.), ca'-chex-y (Eng.), s. 
[Fr. cackcxie ; Lat. cachexia ; Gr. Ka\e$ ia ( ka - 
chtxia ) ; kclk'tj (koke), fern, of «axb? (kakos) = 
bad, and *£is (hexis) = habit.] 

Med. : This is a peculiarly bad or unhealthy 
atate of the body, which occurs in certain 
malignant and formidable diseases, aa cancer, 
tuberculosis (consumption), syphilis, inter- 
mittent fever (ague), excessive use of alcohol, 
&c., and which is characterised by wasting of 
the body, pinched and anxious expression of 
countenance, sallow complexion, and great 
exhaustion. 

‘•The defect* of digestion are the principal causa of 
•curvy uiid cachexy.' —Bp. Berkeley: SirU, § 96. 

cach'-i-bou, S. & n. [A West Indian word.] 

Iiot. : A West Indian name for the Bursern 
gummi/era. [Bursera.] 

cac hi boil resin, s. A gum-resin obtained 
from Bursera gummifera, a plant belonging 
to tbe Amyridacete. 

t cach-in-nd'-tion, s. [Lat. cachinnatio, 
from cachinno = to laugh aloud.] Loud 
laughter. 

" Haute what they could, this lonc-le^ved spectre 
was still before them, inuring her body with a vehe- 
ment caehinnatUm, a great immeasurable laughter." — 
A’alan'i Invisible World Discovered, para. 4. (1666.) 

t cacb-in -na-tor- y, a. [Lat. cachlnno — to 
laugh loudly!] Attended with loud laughter. 

“Oil which timely Joke there follow cachinnatory 
buzzes of approval.— Carlyle : French Devolution, 
pt. i., bk. lit,, cb. lv. 

* edeh-in'-nus, s. [Latin.] Loud laughter ; 

'• Thu* neither the praise nor tho blame is oor own, 

No room for a auerr, much less than a cachinmu; 

We arc vehicle*, not of tobacco alone. 

But of any thing else they may choose to put In ub." 

Oowpcr : From a Letter to the Jteo. Mr. Hewton. 

odch iV-l, s. [Native word.] A fermented 
liquor made in Cayenno from the rasped root 
of the maniuc, and resembling perry. (Web- 
ster.) 

cdch -6-ldng’, i. [Fr. cncftofong; from Cach , 
the name nf ii river in Bticharia, and chalon = 
« Calinuc word for stone ; Tartar and Calmue, 
kaschtschilon = beautiful. In Ger. kascholong.] 

Min. : An opaque or milk-white, sometimes 
pule yellow, dudeedony ; a variety of opaL 

edeh ryfs, a. [Gr. Kaypus (kachrus) = (1) 
parched barley ; (2) tho capsules of rosemary ; 
(3) or catkins of amentaceous trees. ] A genus 
of itmhellifcnms phots. The Cossacks arc 
said to chew tho seeds of C. odontalgica, that 
the salivation thus produced may alley the 
pains of toothache. 

ca 91111-9 ha, s. ['Spanish.] 

1. An Andalusiun clanco, closely resembling 
the Bolero. 


2. The music for the same; in 3-4 time. 

" I’fcf. That thou mnyat dance before them ! 

Now viva fa cachnehu t" % 

Longfellow: The Spanish Student, Li 

ca-^hun-de, s. [Spanish.] A pastile or 
troche, composed of various aromatic and 
other ingredients, highly celebrated in India 
and China aa an antidote, and as stomachic 
and anti-spasmodic. (W'c&sler.) 

caciq ue (quo as k), s. [Sp. cacique.) [Ca- 
ziquE.] 

* cack, cack -Ie (Scotch), s. [Cack, v .] The 
act of going to stool ; a stool. 

* cack, • cak -kcn(7?ng.), * cawlt, cack-ie 

(Scotch), v.i. [Lat. caco; Gr. Kaxndui (kakkao) 
= to go to stool ; from kukki} (kakkc) = duog ; 
Dsn. kakke ; Dut. k alike n ; Oer. kacktn, all 
= to go to stool. ] To go to atool, to ease 
oneself. 

"Cakken, or fyystyiL Caco." — Prompt, rare. 

* cdck‘-er-cl, * cdck'-rell, s. [From Eng. 
cack ; -cr; with the ditniii. suflix -e/.J A lisli, 
the flesh of which is said to have laxative 
properties. 

" A cackrell , «o called, because it mnketb tbe eater 
laxative."— jVomeacfafor. 1585. {Wares.) 

" Fish, whose ordinary abode is lu salt waters, namely 
porpoise, dicker cl. skate, soles, Ac." — Sir T. Herbert. 

cack'-le (1), v . i . [Put. kakclen ; Sw. kackla ; 
Pan. ktegle ; Ger. gackern, all = to caekle, 
gaggle. .The word is on omato poetic. Com- 
pare A.S, ccahhctan =to laugh loudly. (3A:eaf.)] 

I. Literally : 

1, To make a noise like a goose ; to gaggle. 

** The nightingale, If she should sing by day. 

When every goose Is cackling, would be thought 

No better a musician than the wren." 

Shaketp. : Merchant qf Venice, v. 1, 

2, To make a noise as a hen or other fowl. 

"Sometime caclet h as a hen." 

Oower: Con/. A man., It 264. 

*IL Figuratively : 

1. To chatter. 

" Howe these women cackyU.’’— Palsgrave. 

" Rob tho Roman geese of all their glories, 

And save the state by cackling to tho Torica.* 

Pope: Dunciad, 1. 192. 

2. To laugh, giggle, chuckle. 

"Nic. grinned, carklcd, and laughed, till he was like 
to kill himself, and fell a frisking and dancing about 
the room."— Ar but knot : Hut, John Bull. 

t cack'-le (2), v.t. (Keckle, v.) 

Nnut. : To proteot a cable with an iron chain. 

"It Is expedient, In this case, to cackle or arm tho 
cables with an iron chain."— ^4 »won .• Voyages, bit. ii.. 
ch. L, p. 162. 

eftek -le, s . [Cackle (1), v .] 

X. Lit. : The noise made by a goose, or by a 
hen after laying her egg, by a crane, &c. ; gag- 
gling. 

"Tho cralng and cackling of hens."— Holland: Plu- 
tarch, p. &o7. 

"The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter." 

Tennyson ; The Gooee, 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. Idle talk, cliattering. 

2. Silly laughing, giggling. 

* cack -lcr, s. [Cackle, v.) 

1. Lit. : A fowl that cackles. 

2. Fig. Of a person : A tell-tale, chatterer. 

t cack'-ling, pr. ;>ar., a., & s. [Cackle, u.) 

A, A B. As present participle £ participial 
adjectirc: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

"The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This wolnl ruckling cry with horror heard, 

Uf tilt)*© distracted diunsels in the yard." 

Dryden : Cock <C Fox, 716 

Ct As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of crying like a goose ; the 
noise made by a goose or other fowl. 

2. Figr. : Idle talk, chattering. 

" Ye*, 'tls the same : I will bike »•> notice of ye, 
But If I do n<it lit ye, lvt me fry for t. 

Is all this cackling f* «r your rgg »" 

Bmum, FI. : Humorous Lieutenant, I. L 

cackling choat, s . A hen. (Beaumont 
£ Fletcher.) 

ca-co -a, s. (Cacao.) 

c^c-6-chym' l a (Lat ), cXc-d-chym'-y 

(Frig',), s. [In Fr cttotrS yni ie ; from Gr. kciko- 
\vpia (knkochumia); ft'iim (Lukas) — bad, 

ami \vpta (efu/iflin) rr a stuto of the humours ; 
from \v/ao? (cAitmos) = humour, juice.] A 


diseased state of the body, arising from tba 
bad condition of the humours. 

"Strum* heer, a liquor that attributes the hall of Its 
ill qualities to the hops, consisting of an acrimonious 
fiery nature, Mrts tbe blood, upon tbe least cacochytny, 
into an orga-sinus."— Purvey. 


t cac-o-cbym’ ic, * cac - 6 - chym - lek, 
t cac o-chym-i-cal, a. [ Cacoch y m y. ) 

Having the humours corrupted ; dyspeptic. 

"It will prove very advantageous, If only carochym- 
{ rk , to clarify his blood with a laxative."— Purvey: 
On Consumption. 

". . . this Is to be explained by an effervescence 
happening In a particular cacochymlcal Wood." — 
Floyer on the Humourt. 


* cac -o-dc-mon, * cac'-o-dae-mon, s. 

[From Gr. Kanos (kakos) ~ evil, and taipuir 
(daiuihn) = a demon.] 

]. Lit. : An evil spirit, a demon, a devil. 
"The prince of dark liras 1iiin«elf, and all the eaco- 
diDi'iiM, by au historical faitu, believe there is a God." 
Uou-ctl ; Lett , 11. 10. 

2. Fig. : A person or an animal of demo- 
niacal character. • 

" Hie thee to hill for qhame, and leive this world, 

1 hou cneodmmun l" Shukesp. Birh ///., i.3. 

cac-o dc mo m al, a. [From Eng , &c, 
carotlemon, and six if. -ai.) Pcrtaiuing to an 
evil spirit in the literal or in the figurative 
sense. (Skelton : Why Come ye not to Court.) 


t c&c'-o dox y, s. [Gr. Kaxofio|ia (kakodnxia),] 
llet**rodoxy, erroneous opiuiuu in inatteis of 
faith ; heresy. 


c&c'-d-dyl, cak’-o-dyle, s. [Gr. kok^s 
(I cakodi's) — ill-smelling (from Kanos (kakos) = 
bad, bo/xij (od me) = smell), and vAtj (/iu/e) = 
matter as a principlo of being.) 


Chemistry ; Arseudiinethyl, Aso(CH 3 )4 
Cacodyl ia a colourless trams- _ . ^CH 3 
parent liquid, boiling at 170°. . ^CH 3 

It takes lire in the air, and is 
obtained in an impure state by aLxCH 3 
distilling equal weights of po- as nCH 3 
tassium acetate and arsenious oxide. It is 
called Cadets' Fuming Liquid or Alkarsin. Its 
vapour is very poisonous. The chloride, 
iodide, and cyanide are known. Cacodyl 
cyanide, As(CI 1^) 2 CN, is easily obtained by 
distilling alkarsin with mercuric cyanide. It 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 140*. It 
takes fire when heated. It is fearfully poison- 
ous, and could be used to fill shells to fire 
at ironclad vessels, as a shell would kill all 
the people in the vessel. Cacodyl oxidised 
with water at a low temperature forms Caco- 
dylicncid or Alkargen, As(CH 3 ).>HO;>. It forma 
colourless crystals, soluble in water. 


cac o dyl-ic, cak'-o dyl ic, a. [From 
Eng. cacodyl ; sufl. -ic.) Consisting to a greater 
or lesser extent of cacodyl, pertaining to 
cacodyl. 

cacodylic acid, s. [Cacodvl.] 

cac o e -thes, s. [Gr. kcuco»)0tjs (kakoethis) = 
ill-disposed, from nan in; (kakos) = bad, and 
(ef/ios) = a disposition.) 

1. An ill and irrepressible propensity or 
habit. (Chiefly used in the phrase cacoethes 
scribendi = an itch fur writing books.) 

"Juvenal tonus [this distemper] a Cacoethes. which 
is a hard word lor a disi-aav called in plain English, 
‘The Itch of writing.* Tills Cacoethes is r» epidemical 
as tbe anml 1-pox, there being very few who are not 
seized with ft some time ur other m their lives." — 
Spectator, No. 582. 

2. Mol. : A bad quality or disposition in a 
disease ; a malignant ulcer. 

* ede-og'-rapk * cftc-og'-raph-ie, s. 
[Fr. cacographie ; from Gr. «uco< (kakos) — 
bad, and yga^y (graph?) — writing.) Incorrect 
or bad writing or spelling. 

"The orthography or cacegraphy, style and manner 
of the English language In the relvusof Henry V ami 
VI. are very remote Hum tlio mock Saxuii ol Rowley." 
— ll‘i<f/>ofiana, l. ruv. 

". . . Ills clerk u»ed a certain klnde of cacographie, 
that admitted a mult unlc i«l ^ii)n.rfluous letter*.”— 
Comical History q t Frum ian (1655). 

* cac-ol -6 gry, s. [Fr. carol agic : from Gr. 
nano? (kakos) bad, ami Aoybs (/o^o.«) =a wont, 
speech.] Tlio use of Uwl or Inourrect uid im- 
proper wonts ; a Fad choice of wards. 

* cSc 6-ph5n -ic, * chc o-ph6n' -i-cal, u. 

{ Eng. cai\if he n(y ) ; suit, -ic, -ical. ] Pertaining 
to c.icojilioiiy ; uneotith, harsh-sounding, ca- 
cophonous. 

* cfic-o-plion -I oils, a. [Eng. cacophony) ; 

-ions.] Cucojdionous. 


boil, bo^; p6Tlt, JoxVl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1I11, bcn<?li; go, pfem; thin, tills; 6in, as; csrpcct, ^.onophon, cxii>t. ihg. 
'-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; ~|;lon t -slon — zhua. -cloas, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. bol, dpL 
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cacophonous— cade 


t cac-oph -on-ous, a. [Gr. *ca*o<£wvo? (Ara- 
kophonos ) = haviug a bad voice or sound ; 
kokoc (kakos) = bad, (fxm-i} (phone) = voice, 
sound.) 111-sounding, harsh, uncouth. 

t cac-oph'-on-y, s. [In Fr. cacophonie ; from 
Gr. Kaxo^wn'a(/:(itopftonia) = an ill sounding ; 
from koko? (kakos) = bad, ill, and <£><ui'ia 
(;>A<mia) = a sound or sounding; from <f><ovr) 
( phone ) = a voice, sound.] 

1. Mime: A discord ; a combination of dis- 
cordant sounds. 

2. Rhet . : A rough, discordant style, arising 
/rom the use of harsh-sounding letters or 
words. 

"But these things shall lie by, till you come to carp 
at 'em, And alter rhymes, And grammar, and triplets 
and cacophonies of all kiuda." — Pope, To Swift, April 
2, 1733 

3. Ned. : An unhealthy state of the voice. 

* cac-6-tech-ny, $. [Gr. Kanorexvia ( kako - 
technia) = an ill state of art ; from koxoc 

, (kakos) = bad, ill, and Tt\vca (tec/mia) = art, 
craft ; from (techne) = art.] A bad or 

depraved state or style of art. 

cac-ot’-roph-y, s. [Fr. cacotrophie ; from 
Gr. KOKorpo^ia ( kakotrophia ) = ill nourish- 
ment : from Kanos (kakos) ~ bad, ill, and rpo<f>ia 
( trophia ) = the act of nourishment ; rpo<f>r) 
(troj^he)— nourishment.] 

Med. : Bad or defective nourishment. 

cac-ox-ene, cacox'-en-ite, s. [In Ger. 
kakoren. From Gr. koxo* (kakos) = bad, evil, 
o£vs ( oxus ) = sbarp, . . . pungent, acid. Cf. 
also Kaxofevos (kakoxenos) = . . . inhospit- 
able ; suffix -ene; -ite (Min.) (q. v.).] 

Min. : A mineral, supposed to be an iron- 
wavellite. It occurs in radiated tufts of a 
yellow or brownish-yellow colour, becoming 
brown on exposure, at the Arheck mine iu 
Bohemia. Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 9 20— 
25*71 ; sesquioxide of iron, 36*32 — 11*46 ; alu- 
mina, 0—10 01 ; lime, 0—1*1 ; silica, 0—8*90 ; 
hydrofluoric acid, 1S 9S— 32*S3. (Daria.) 

cac-ta'-ce-ao, s. pi. [Named from the Cactus 

Bot. : Indian Figs, an order of exogenous 
plants, placed by Lindley under his fifty-second 
alliance, the Cactales. The sepals and petals 
are numerous and confounded with each other. 
The stamens are indefinite, the ovary fleshy, 
inferior, one-celled ; the fruit succulent, on*e- 
celled, many seeded. The flowers are sessile, 



GIANT CACTUS {Cereus giganteut). 


aud usually last only one day or night. The 
leaves are generally wanting, but an inex- 
perienced observer might mistake for them 
the usually angular foliaceous stems. The 
Cactaceae are natives of America, whence 
they have been imported into the warmer 
parts of the Eastern hemisphere. About 800 
are known. Tbe fruit of some species is re- 
freshing and agreeable, that of others insipid. 
The juice of Slammiltaria is slightly sickly, 
being at the same time sweet and iusipid. 


Many of the Cactaceae are of very abnormal 
forms. 

cac-ta'-$e-ous, a.’ [Cactace.e.] Pertaining 
to the Cactacex. 

cac'-tal, a. [Cactales.] Pertaining to group 
or order to which the Cactus plauts belong. 

C&C-ta -le§, $. pi. [From Lst. cactus (q.v.), 
and pi. adj. suff. -ales.] Lindley’s fifty-second 
alliance or plants. It stands between Myrtales 
and Grossales, and belongs to the fourth sub- 
class, or Epigynous Exogens. 

C&c-tin, s. [Eng., &c. cactus; -in.] 

CAcni. : A red colouring matter extracted 
from the fruit of some Cactuses. 

cac -tiis, $. [Lat. cactus; Gr. koato? (kaktos ) 
= a prickly plant.] 

Bot. : An old and extensive genus of Linnaeus, 
in four sections : — (1) The Echinomelocacts ; 
(2 & 3) Cerei of two kinds ; and (4) Opnntin?. 
It is now broken up into a number of genera. 
It is still popularly used as the designation of 
nearly the whole of the Cactaceae, to which 
order, moreover, it has given its name. Cacti 
are sometimes called Melon Thistles. 

Hedgehog cactus : A designation of the genus 
Eehinocactns. 

Leaf cactus : The Epiphyllum. 

Melon thistle cactus: The Melocactus. 

Nipple cactus: The Mammillaria. - 

cactus wren, 5. 

Omith. : Cones’ name for birds of the genus 
Campy lorliyn elms, from their frequenting and 
nesting in cactus -plants. 

ca cu'-men (i'l. ca-cii'-mm-a), s. [Lat.] 
The top. (Used only in dispensing and in 
anatomy.) • 

ca cu -min-al, a. [Lat. eacumen, gen. cacu- 
win(is) = the top, the summit ; Eng. suff. - al .] 
Pertaining to the top of anything. 

* ca-cu'-min -ate, v. t. [Lat. cacumino ; from 
cocimcn (genit. cnciminis) = a top, an apex.] 
To make sharp or pyramidal ; to reduce to a 
point or an apex. 

cad, (1), s. [A shortened form of cade t (q.v.).] 
A low, vulgar fellow. 

H The word was formerly specially applied 
to the conductor of a bus. 

cad (2), s. [Cade (2), s ] 

cad (3), s. [An abbreviation of caddis (q.v.).] 

cad-bait, s. The larva of the caddice-fly. 
which is largely used as bait by anglers. 

" . . . this is the moment when the large fish come 
to the surface, and leave their cad-bait search and 
minnow-hunting."— Sir E. Davy; Salmonia, Second 
Day. 

c&d’-a-ba, *. [From Arab, kodhab = the 
name of one of the species of the genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Capparida- 
ceje. The species are found iu Africa, India, 
and Australia. The root of Coda ba iridica is 
said to be aperient and authelmintic. (Lind- 
ley.) 

* cad-as, s. [Caddis (2 ).] 

t cad-as -ter, cada s-tre, 5. [Fr. cadastre.) 

Law : An official assessment of the value of 
real property for the purposes of taxation. 

t cad as tral, a. [Eng. cadasfr(e); -al.] 
Pertaining to" a cadastre, or to real estate. 

f cad-av'-cr, s. [Lat. cadaver ; from cado = 
to" fall. ] A corpse, a carcass. 

’’ Who ever came 

From death to life ? Who can cadavers raise!— 

Thus their blasphemous tongues deride the truth." 

Dairies : ll’i/ i Pilgrimage, v. 2. h 

* cad-av’-er-lC, a. [Cadaver.] Pertaining 
to or resembling a corpse ; cadaverous. 

"Cadaveric softening of the stomach is not un- 
commonly found when death baa occurred suddenly 
from an accident, soon after a meal, and when the 
body has beeu kept iu a warm situation."— T. U. 
Tanner: Manual of Med. (ed. 1S61), 419. 

* cad-av -er-ous, a. [Lat. cadaverosus = of 
or pertaining to a corpse ; cadaver = a corpse.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a corpse or a carcass. 

2. Having the qualities of a corpse or a 
carcass. 


"The urine, long detained In the hladder. as well u 
glass, will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkalina. 
The case is the same with the stagnant waters o! hj- 
dropical persons."— A rbuthnot on Ailments. 

cad-av-er-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. cadaverous; 
-fr/.] In a cadaverous manner or form. 

t cad-^v -er-ous-ness, s. [Eng. coda verous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being cadaverous. 

’*cad-aw, * cad-da we, 5 . [Caddow.] 

4 cad-des (1), s. [Caddis (1).] 

4 cad-des (2), s. [Caddow.] 

"And as a falcon frays 

A flock of stares or caddesses. such fears brought his 
assays." Chapman : Earner's Iliad. xvL MS. 

cad'-die, edd -ie, £. [Cad. Cadet.) A per- 
son ; a young fellow ; a person of inferior 
rank. (Scotch.) 

" K*en eewe the caddie t 
And send him to his dicing-box 
An* sportin' lady." 

Burns : £arn«( Cry and Prayer. 

cad-dis (1), c&d-des (2), c&d~di 9 e, s. [In 

Ger. k&der, kddcrle.) The larva of the caddis- 
fly, a species of trichopterous insect, genus 
Pbryganea. It lives in cylindrical cases, open 
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at each end, and covered with pieces of 
broken shell, wood, gravel, &c. It is a very 
favourite bait with anglers. 

" Ue loves the mayfly, which Is bred of the codworm, 
or caddis ; and these make the trout bold and lusty."— 
Walton : Angler. 

caddis-fly, caddice-fly, s. Any in- 
sect of the genus Pbryganea, or of the family 
Phrygaueid*, or the order Trichoptera, after 
it has reached the perfect state, 

caddis-shrimp, s. 

Zool.: A small crustacean, Cerapus tubularis. 
(R ossiter.) 

caddis-worm, s. The larva of the 
caddis-fiy. [Caddis, Caddis-fly.] 

C&d -dis (2), s. [ I r. & Gael, codas, cadan = 

cotton, fustian; Wei. cadas = a kind of stuff 
or cloth; Fr. cadis, caddis = serge, woollen 
cloth.] A kind of worsted lace or ribbon. 

*' Cadai. Bombicinium." — Prompt. Pare. 

"He hath ribbons of all the colours i' the rainbow ; 
inkles, caddisses. cambrics, lawus; why, be sings 'em 
over as if they were gods or goddesses.”— Shakttp. ; 
Winter s Tale, iv. 4. 

caddis-garter, s. A garter made of 
caddis. 

"Wilt thou rob this leathern Jerkin, crystal -button, 
not-pnted, agate-ring, puke-stocking, caddis-garter, 
smooth- tongue. Spantsh-pouch."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry 
/»*., ii. 4. 

t cad -dow, 4 cad-aw, * cad dawe, 4 ca- 
dowe, "Uid-daw, s. [GaeL cadhag, cathag.) 
A jackdaw, a chough. 

" Cadaw, or keo, is chowghe (cadowe, or koo, K. P. 
KoH. ). Monedula."— Prompt. Pare. 

" A caddow. a Jackdaw ; S’orf. ; Iu Cornwall they 
call the guilliam a kiddawf—Ray. 

cSd -dy. [Malay, kati = a catty or weight, 
whereof 100 = a pillul of 135ilbs. avordupois 
(Skeat.) A small box in which tea is kept. 

"Tea caddy, a tea-chest, from the Chinese catty, 
the weight of tbe small packets in which tea is made 
up."— Wedgwood : Dictionary of English Etymology. 

t cade, a. [Etym. doubtful ; by some con- 
nected with I cel. kdd = a new-born child.] 
Delicate, soft, domesticated, brought up by 
hand. 

"He broucht his cade lomh with hUn.*— ^ Sheldon: 
Miracles of A ntich., 224. 

*cade, v.t. [Cade, q.] To bring up tenderly 
and delicately ; to coddle, 

cade (1), s. & a. [Fr. cade ; Lat. cadus ; Low 
Lat. cada = a cask.] A barrel of 500 herrings 
or of 1,000 sprats. 

" Cade of herynge (or spirlinge, E.P.1, or other lyk*. 
Cada. la cist a." — Prompt. Parr. 

" Cade. We, John Cade, so termed of our supposed 
father,— 

Dick : Or rather, of stealing a cade of herrings." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. i 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjnrian. ee, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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cade oil, s . 

Med. : A name given to an oil much in use 
iu some parts of France aiul Germauy. It is 
supposed by some to be the pisselceum of the 
ancients, but improperly ; it is made of the 
fruit of the oxycedms, whicb is called by the 
people of these places, cada. (Chambers.) 

cade-worm, caddice-worm, case- 
worm, s. [Caddis.] 

t cade (2), * cad, s. [Cade, a.] A pet lamb 
brought up by hand. 

” Mt'C crnaria, a cad." — tVrif/ht • Vocabularies, p. 219. 

ca'-der^e, ca'-don-^y, s. [Fr. cadence — a 
falling; Lat, cadentia, lieut. pi. of pr. par.; 
from cado — to fall; Sp. & Port. cadcncia; 
Ital. cadenza .] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: The act of falling or sinking; the 
state of having set. 

** Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon." Milton : P. L„ x. 92. 

2. Fig.: The act or process of passing from 
one subject or thought to another. 

" The cadence or roaimur how Paul falls into those 
words." — Hammond ; ll’orto, iv. 687. 

II. Technically : 

1. Rhetoric : 

(1) The fall or sinking of the voice in 
singing or speaking, especially at the end of a 
sentence. 

” The length of the verse keepeth the eare too long 
from his delight, which is to heare the cadence or 
tuneable accent in the ende of the verse.’— Puttem 
ham; Art of Poesy, bk. »»., p. 60. 

. for Jt is inconceivable how much weight and 
effectual pathos can be communicated by sonorous 
depth and melodious cadcncet of the human voice to 
sentimeutfl the most trivial.” — De Uuincey : O'orta 
(ed. 1863), voL 11., p. 100. 

(2) The modulation of the voice generally, 
specially iu reading or speaking. 

(«) Of human beings: 

“ Listen'd intensely ; and his countenance soon 
brighten'd with Joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard— sonorous cadences / whereby 
To his belief, the monitor express’d." 

h'oreiimwWi ; Excursion, bk. iv. 

(b) Of animals : 

•'Around him feeds his many-blenting flock. 

Of various cadcncc." 

Thomson : Seasons ; Spring, 833. 

(3) The rhythm or flow of language, a kind 
•of blank verse or poetic prose. 

••Bookes. songes. Mid dlties. 

In rime, or else in cadence." 

Chaucer; House of Fame, 627. 

“ The cadency of one line must be a rule to that of 
the next ; as the sound of the former must slide gently 
Into that which follows.” — Dryden, 

(4) Tbe modulation of any tone or sound. 

“How soft the music of those village bells. 

Falling at Intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away. 

Now pealing loud again, ana louder still.'' 

Covfper : Task, vL 8. 

2. Mil. : A regularity and uniformity of 
pace in inarching. 

''Elizabeth kept time to every cadence with look 
and finger."— Scott; Kenilworth, ch. xvU. 

3. Music: 

(1) Spec. : A close, the device which in music 
answers the use of stops in language. The 
effect is produced by the particular manner in 
which certain chords succeed one another, the 
order being generally such as to produce sus- 
pense or expectation first, ami then to gratify 
it by a chord that is more satisfying to the ear. 
They are commonly divided into three kinds : 
the j)erfcct cadence (again sub-divided into 
authentic and plagnl), the imperfect cadence, 
and the interrupted cadence. (Grove.) 

(2) Gen.: The closing phrase of a musical 
composition. 

" A strain of mnsic closed the tale, 

A low. monotonous funeral wall, 

That with its cadence, wild and swe 
Made the long Saga more complete.” 
Longfellow ; Tales of a Wayside inn, Interlude. 

4. Her. : The various steps in the descent 
of u family ; the distinction of houses. 

t o. Horsemanship : (For definition see ex- 
am pie.) 

'• Cadence la an equal measure or proportion which a 
borne observes iu all his motions, when lie is thoroughly 
managed —Farrier's Dictionary. 

oa -denied, a. [Cadence, «.] 

1. In cadence, regulated, in measure. 

"A certain mensurud, cadencetl step, commonly 
called a dancing step, which keeps time with, and as It 
were Insula tho measure of. the musk-k which accom- 
panies and directs It. is the twiitnd characteristic k 
which distinguishes a dance from every other sort of 
motion.”— A. Smith • On the imitative Arts. 

2. Sung or written in cadence. 


. '* These parting numbers, cadenc’d by my grief." 

Philips : To Lord Carteret. 

ca'-den~5y, $• [Cadence.] 

* ca'-dene, s. [Fr. cadene ; Sp. cadena ; O. Fr. 
cadhic ; Fr. chainc; Lat. catena — a chain, 
from the chain-like appearance of the warp.] 
An inferior description of Turkey carpet. 


* ca -dent, o. & s. [Lat. cadens , aecus. caden- 
tem, pr. par. of cado = to fall.] 

A. As o.djcctive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : Falling, dropping. 

" With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks " 

, , ,, Shakesp. ; King Loar, L i. 

II. Technically : 

*1. Music: In cadence ; regulated, in measure. 

2. Astrol. : Applied to a planet when it is 
in a sign opposite to that of its exaltation. 

3. Geol. : The tenth of the fifteen series of 
beds into which Professor Rogers subdivides 
the palaeozoic strata of the Appalachian chain. 
It corresponds in age to the Lower Middle 
Devonian rocks of the British Isles. 

2. As substantive : 

Geol. : The series of. rocks described under 
A., II. 3. 


ca den za, $. [ItaL caden^i.J [Cadence.] 
Music: A flourish of indefinite form intro- 
duced upon a bass note immediately preceding 
a close. 


cad-e t, s. [Fr. cadet = a younger brother ; 
Prov. Fr. cajxlet, from Lat. capitulum = a little 
head ; the eldest son being called the caput, or 
head of the family.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : 

(1) A younger brother, the youngest son. 

“Joseph was the youngest of the twelve, and David 
the eleventh sun, and the cadet of Jesse ."— Browne - 
Yulya r Errourt. 


(2) The younger of two brothers in a 
gentleman's family. 

" VVnlter Buck was a cadet of the bouse of Flanders." 

— Sir u. Suck: Hist., of Rich. III., p. 68. 

2. Mil. : Formerly a volunteer who served 
in the army, with or without pay, with the 
chance of gaining a commission. Now applied 
to students at the military academies, col- 
leges, and schools, where civilians pay a fixed 
rate for their education, which is generally 
but not always, purely military. The age for 
admission varies from 16 to 22 years, and 
cadets are subject to military discipline, are 
drilled, and wear a distinguishing uniform. 


"About four hundred captains, lieutenants, cadets, 
and gunners were selected. "—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xii. 


ca-do t-ship, s. [Eng. cadet ; -ship.] The 
rank or position of a cadet. 

c&d' ew (ew as u) (1), s. [Corrupted from 
caeWis.] A caddis- worm. 

* cad ew (2), s. [Caddow.] 

* cadge, s. [Cadge, i\] 

1. A circular frame on which falconers car- 
ried hawks for sale. 

2. A frame or board on which hawkers and 
pedlars carried their goods. 

3. The trade of begging. (Scotch.) 

* cadge ( 1 ). * catche, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 
To bind, edge. 

“ I cadge a garment. I set lyates In the lynyng to 
kepe the plyghtes iu order.” — Palsgrave. 

c&dge (2). (Eng.), * cache, * caich (Scotch), 
v.t. k i. [Probably the same as O. Eng. cacchc 
— to drive.] [Catch, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

• 1. To carry n load. 

“Another Athis that will cadge a whole world of 
Injuries "—Optick Of « ire of Humors, 1,607. 

2. To beg. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To carry goods, or travel about as a 
hawker or pedlar. 

2. To beg, seek for in any moan or low 
manner. (Slang.) 

“Now, About whnt I call cadging for news .”— Daily 
Mews. March 23, 1881. 

ca d goll, 8. [From Scotch cadg(y) t with sutf. 
•Wi.J A wanton fellow. (Scotch.) 

c&dg-cr, s. [Cadge, v . ] 

1. A carrier; huxter. (Scotch.) 

” But ye ken cadgers maun aye lw speaking about 
cart-saddles." — Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xxvl. 


2. A beggar, a tramp ; a poor wretch. (Slang.) 

"To be cut by lord or cadger." Hood : Mits Kilman - 
•egg. 

cadg -I-ly, q dv. [Scotch cadgy ; - ly .] In a 

lively, merry manner. (Scotck.) 

" My daughter's shoulders he gan to clap, 

And cadgily ranted and sang," 

Ra msay : Tea - Table MUcella ny. 

cadg'-i-ness, * caid -gi-ness, 8. [Scotch 
cadgy ; -ness.] Gaiety, wanton ness. (Scotch.) 

cadg-y, * caidg-y, * caig-y, * cai gie, 
* cad-y, * kead-ie, a. [Derived by Jamie- 
son from Dan. fcaad — wanton ; but perhaps 
it is = Eng. catchy, and is from catch iu the 
sense of hastening, hurrying, and hence lively.] 
Lively and frisky ; wanton. (Scotch.) 

“. . . ye liar saw him sae cadgu in your life." — 
Scott ; Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xa. 

ca'-di, 5. [Turk.] An officer among the Turks 
and Persians answering to our magistrate. 

"In Persia, the cadi passes sentence for a round 
sum of money.”— Ld. Lyttleton. 

cad'-te, cad'-die, s. [A corrupted form of 
either cadger or cadet (q.v.).] (Scotch.) 

1. Spec.: A porter, a messenger; one who 
gains a livelihood by running errands, or de- 
livering messages. In this sense, the term 
was appropriated to a society iu Edinburgh, 
instituted for this pnrpose. (Jamieson.) 

“The cadies are a fraternity of people who run 
errands Individuals must. At their admission, find 
surety for their good behaviour. They are acquainted 
with the whole persons and places in Edinburgh ; and 
the moment a stronger comes to town, they get notice 
of it." — Arnot ; Hist. Edin., p. 503. 

“A tattered cadie, or errand- porter.** — Scott ; Heart 
of Midlothian, ch. xxi. 

2. Gen. : A low, poor fellow. 

"A prosperity of which every Scotchman, from tb« 
peer to the cadie. would partake."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cb. xxiv. 

Ca dil lac, ca-dil-leck,s. [From Cadillac, 
a town in the Department of the Giroude, in 
France.] A kind of pear. (IVrigkt.) 

cad'-jii, s. [A corruption of a native word.] 
[Cashew.] 

Bot. : The native name for the Anocardium 
occidentafe, a tree, a native of South America. 
It is commonly called Cashew-tree (q.v.). 

cadjii gum, s. A gum obtained from 
the Auacardiimi occidental. 

cAd lock, s. [Charlock.] 

Bot. : Three plants — (1) Sinapisorvensis, (2) 

S. nigro, (3) Brassica Napus. No. 1 is some- 
times called Rough Cadlock, and No. 3 
Smooth Cadlock. 

Cad'-mc an, Cad mse an, a. [Lat. Cad - 
meius = pertaining to Cadmus, the mythical 
founder of Thebes.] Of or belonging to 
Thebes. Theban. 

“ In Theban games tbe noblest trophy bore, . . . 
And singly vanquished the Cadmaean race." 

Pope : Hoiner ; Iliad xxiii. 788 

C&d -mi-urn, s. [From Lat. cadmin (Pliny); 
Gr. KtiSpela. (kadmeia), aaSpia (kwlmio) = 
calamine, an ore of zinc.] 

Chem. : A diatomic metallic element, dis- 
covered in ISIS ; symbol, Cd ; atomic weight. 
112 ; sp. gr., 8’0 ; melting point, 315°, boils at 
SG0\ Cadmium is a white, ductile, malleable 
metal. It scarcely tarnishes in the air; it 
bums when heated in the air, forming a brown 
oxide, CdO. It dissolves readily in nitric 
acid ; it decomposes water at red heat Its 
vapour density is 3 9 compared with air. Cad- 
mium is found in some ziue ores ; when these 
are distilled it rises in vapour before the zinc 
does so. It also occurs in the form of sulphide 
in greeuockite. The oxide dissolves in acids, 
forming colourless salts. The oxide ab- 
sorbs C0.> readily, and is converted iuto 
a white insoluble carbonate. Cadmium sul- 
phate, CdS04 4 IlM), forms colourless mono- 
clinic crystals easily soluble in water, and 
forms double sulphates with potassium and 
ammonium sulphates. Cadmium chloride, 
CdClo, is very soluble ; it forms double salts. 
The bromide and iodide arc also white soluble 
salts, used in photography. Cadmium sul- 
phide. GdS, is a blight-yellow powder, in- 
soluble in dilute 1101 ; it is obtained by passing 
ll.jS through an acid solution of a cadmium 
salt ; it is insoluble in ammonium sulphide, 
thus easily distinguished Iron) sulphides of 
arsenic, antimony, or tin. Cadmium sulphide 
is used as a yellow pigment. Cadmium ia 
readily detected by the properties of its sul- 
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phide. Ammonia gives n white precipitate, 
soluble in excess ; sodium carbonate a wliite 
precipitate of carbonate of cadmium, insoluble 
in excess. Cadmium is easily separated from 
zinc by passing HS* into their solution in 
IIC1 ; the cadmium Is precipitated as yellow 
sulphide, CdS. Cadmium cun be separated 
from copper in analysis by dissolving their 
sulphides in nitric acid and adding ammonia 
In excess, Altering olf oxides of other inetals ; 
then potassium cyanide is added till the pre- 
cipitate tirst formed redissolves, then H 2 S 
gas is passed through the liquid, from which 
it throws down the cadmium as sulphide. 

cadmium-blcndc, s. 

Min.: The same as Greenockite (q.v.). 
Formerly called also Sulphuret of Cadmium. 

cadmium yellow, s. A pigment, con- 
sisting or cadmium sulphide. [Cadmium.] 

cad -ouk, cad -do uck, s. [Fr. cadnc; Lat. 
cculucus = falling ; ca/io = to fall.] A casualty ; 
forfeited or escheated property. 

" As their (ervice to his Mujesti© vw faithful! and 
loyal), eh liia Maje&tie was and bountiful!. In 

advancing them to titles of honour; as also In be- 
ttowiug on them cadouk* and casualties, to inricb 
them more than others,' - ic.— Monro : £xped u pt. li., 
p. 113. 

' cad-owe, s. [Caddow.] 

'* Moreover thia bird (the crow] only feedeth her 
young c/ulowi* fora good while after they ar» able to 
file —Holland ; Pi ini*, bk. z., ch. 10. 

chd'-rans, s. [In Fr. cadran, from Lat quad- 
ratic, as pr. par. = agreeing, as s. = }th of an 
as ; ith of anything.] 

Lapidary Work: An instrument for mea- 
suring the angles in entting and polishing 
gems. It is sometimes called an angulometcr. 
The gem is cemented on to the end of a rod 
clamped between jaws, and a small graduated 
disk enables tha angle to be marked, 

* ca-duc, a. (Caduke.J 

v cad-u -car-y, a, [Lat. caducus = falling ; 
c ado — to falL J 

1. 0/d /aw: Relating to escheat, forfeiture, 
default, or confiscation. 

"Being ultimas hocres, and therefore taking by 
descent, ill a kind of cadxcary succession, . . — 

Black*! one : Comment., vol iL. ch. 13. 

2. The same as Caducous (q.v.). 

ca-du^e-an, a. [Caduceos.] Pertaining 
to the cuduceus of Mercury. 

* ca du -9© us, s. [Lat. cadu- 
cous, or ctn/acerm.] 

1. Gen. : A herald's staff. 

2. Spec. : The winged staff of 
Mercury, borne by him officially 
as messenger of the ** gods." 

•'. . . nud Mercury, lose all the 
serpentine craft of thy caducous, if 
ye take not that little little leas 
than little wit from them that they 
have I” — Shakosp. : TroiL & Cres. . 
iL a 

ca-du-91 brin'-chi-ate, a. cadoceus. 
'[From Lat. caducus = inclined 
to fall easily, falling, and branchice = tha gills 
of a fish.] [Branckia.] 

Zool. : Having a want of permanency in 
their gills, having gills which fall off before 
maturity is reached. Example, frogs. It is 
opposed to peren til-branchiate. 

"Some of the*e are per* 11 n (branchiate, retaining the 
branchiae thnnuih hie; others lose the branchiae. be- 
coining thu# caducibrunchuUe."—SichoUon: Paltsont., 
a 173. 

* ca^du -91-ty, s. [Fr. caduciti; from Low 
Lat. caducitns ; from Lat caducus = falling ; 
cado = to fall.] Feebleness, weakness. 

" An heterogeneous jumble of yonth and caducity* 

— Lord Choker field. 

ca-du-cous, a. [Lat. caducus ~ falling : 
cado = to fall.J 

Hot. : Dropping ofl* ; falling off quickly, or 
before the time, as the calyx of a puppy or 
the gills of a tadpole. 

* ca-clu ko (Far?.), * ca-duc (Scofrft). a. [Fr 
endue; from Lat. caducus =■ falling; cado — to 
fall.J Failing, perishable. 

" All their happmesa w»s h ut cadukc and animating ” 
Hides : Lud * n. 

cad -y, a. [Cadoy.] (Scotch.) 

5f©'-cal, J. (From Lat. fvrrwm (q.v.X and Eng. 


suiT. -a/.] Terminating blindl), i.e., vn a 
closed end ; pertaining to the caecum. 

cse'-cal-ly, adv [Eng. emcal; -ly.] Blindly, 
with’ an opening at one end only; in the 
manner of a catcuin tq.v.). 

* ^£©'-51-0^, s. [Gr. KaiKiac (kaikias ) = the 
north-east wind.] A personification or the 
north-east wind. 

** Xow from the aorth, 

Boreas' and C<edas, and Argestes loud, 

And l hractaa, rend the woods, and 6eas upturn." 

Milton ; f\ l„ x. 66#. 

^ae-^i-gen-x-fe, s. pi. [Lat emeus = blind ; 
genitus = brought forth, pa. par. of gigno = 
to beget] 

Entom. ; A snbtribe of insects, order He- 
tniptera. The species are generally bright- 
scarlet with black spots. One is found in 
Britain. 

933-9 il -i-a, 9C0“5fl'-S~a. fLat. coecilia — 
a kind or lizard, probably the blind worm 
(q.v.) ; cffcws = hlind.] 

1. Zool. : A genus or serpent-shaped am- 
phibians, tha type of the family Cseciliidae 
(q.v.). 

2. Ichthy. : A name nsed by some authors 
for the fish more usually known by the name 
of the Acus. It is common in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is called by the Venetian fisher- 
men jBiscta, that is. Viper-fish. 

930-9 il'-i-ans, s. pi. [From Lat. coecilia ; Eng. 
pi. sulT. -aas.] 

Zool. : The English name for the family 
Cieciliidre (q.v.). 

§0e-9il-i'-l-4ae, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. cofcilia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : CaiCilians, serpent-shaped amphi- 
bians. They belong to the order Gymno- 
phiona. The young have internal braneliia, 
while the adults breathe by lungs. None 
have been found fossil. 

* 98B'-9it-as, s. [Lat. ccecitas « blindness, 
from circus = blind.] 

Med.: Blindness. 

900-9! -tls, 5. [Mod. Lat. ccecum (q.v.); snff. 
denoting inflammation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the c»cum ; ty'plilitis. 

930-cum, s. [Neut. of Lat. emeus = blind, 
invisible.] 

1, Anat. : Tlie beginning of the great gut, 
commonly called the blind-gut, because it is 
perforated at one end only ; it is the first of 
the three portions into which the intestines 
are divided. 

2. Zool. tC Padmont. : A genus of molluscs, 
by some considered to be the type of a family 
Ctecid®, but generally placed under the family 
Turritellia.'e. The species are recent or ter- 
tiary, commencing in the Eocene period. 

930-liim, s. [Lat. ccelum = a chisel or burin 
of a sculptor or engraver, a graver ; from cado 
= to fall, ... to cut.] 

Ctvlutn sculpt oris : The sculptor's tool, 
vlsfron.; One of Lacaille's constellations. 
It is not visible in England. 

930-nanth-i um,$, [Seedef.] An incorrect 
form of cwnanthium (q.v.). 

ca -er, in compos. [Wei. = a wall, a fort, a 
city,] A town, a city, as Caerleon. 

9£e'-re-ba t s. [Etymology doubtful. Agassiz 
calls it ** a barbarous word."] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, the typical one 
of the sub-family Caerebime (q.v.). 

930r-c-bl'-n30, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cccrcba 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. sulf. -iwr.] 

Ornith.: A sub-family of the Promeropidpe, 
or Sun-birds. It contains the Guitguits, the 
American representatives or the Sun-birds of 
the Old World. 

*93er'-ule. * 5cr'-ulc, a. [From Lat. cccm- 
leus =■ azure blue,] Azure blue. [Cerulean.] 

" Whose citrate streaine, roinhllug In Bible stone." 

Spenser : *’frg»T( Gnat. 

* 93Br-u-les r ~9ent, 9 er-u-les'- 9 cnt, n. 

[Formed by analogy ns if from a Lat. ctrrulesce, 
from cmruleus = azure blue ; and Etig. sutf. 
-«cent.] Becomiug more or less sky-blue. 



9^-sAl-pm-i-a, s. [Named after Andreaa 
Caesalpiuus, cliief physician to Pope Clement 
VIII., in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of the legumin- 
ous sub-order Caesalpiinea (q.v.). They are 
trees or shrubs, with showy yellow flowers, 
ten stamina, and bipinnatifid leaves. About 
fifty species are knowm. The intensely astrin- 
gent Caxolpinia coriaria has legumes whieh 
contain so much tannin that they are valuable 
for. tanning purposes. They are known in 
commerce as Dividivi, Lihidivi, or Libidibi, 
and come from the West Indies and South 
America. C. crista t also West Indian, C. echi - 
nata , from Brazil, and other species, produce 
valuable red, orange, and peach blossom dyes. 
The wood of the latter, given in powder, is 
tonic. C. brasiliensis, which, however, is not 
from Brazil, and is now called Pellophomm 
Linncci, is said to produce the Brazil-wood of 
commerce. [Brazil-wood.] C. Sajyjmn, from 
India, furnishes the Sappan-wood. [Bukkum- 
wood, Sappan-wood.] An oil is expressed 
from the seeds of C. o leosperma and other 
species. The roots of C. Nuga and C. Moringa 
ara diuretic ; the seeds of C. Bonducella are 
intensely bitter. Several Chinese species bear 
soap-pods, that is, pods which may be used 
as a substitute for soap. ( Lindlcy , Treas. of 
Bot. $ &c.) 

930-sal-pin-l-S'-30, 5. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
Cccsalpinia (q.v.) ; pi. fem. adjectival sutf. -«e.] 

Bot. : One of the great sub-orders iuto which 
the Leguminosje are divided. They have an 
irregular flower, but not at all so much so as 
the Papilionacese. The petals are spreading, 
the stamens adhere to the calyx. They ara 
mostly ten in number, though in rare cases 
less than five. They have purgative qualities. 
Though nona are wild in Europe, they con- 
stitute a notable and attractive feature of the 
vegetation in India and other tropical coun- 
tries. Lindley divides them in to eight tribes— 
(1) Leptoloblese, (2) Eucassalpirieae, (3) Cas- 
sie®, (4) Swartsiese, (5) Amherstie®, (6) Bau- 
hiuieae, (7) CyDometreae, (8) Dlmoi phandre*. 

C30-sar'-i-an (l), a. [From Lat. Cccsarianus, 
Ccetarius = pertaining to Ciesar, i.e., spec, to 
Caius Julius Caesar.] Pertaining to any of the 
Csesars, and especially to the great Caius 
Julius Caesar. 

930-|ar-i-an (2), 9c-9ar-I-ajx, a. [From 
Lat caesura = a cutting, an incision ; or pos- 
sibly the same as (1) ; see def.] Involving 
the act of entting, specially in tha operation 
described under the compound terms. 

caasaxian operation, s. 

Surgery £ Midwifery : The most serious 
operation in midwifery, and only resorted to 
in extreme cases, to save life ; as. for example, 
when a woman fully pregnant diea suddenly, 
by accident or otherwise, the child being still 
alive iu -wtero; or when, by reason of deformity, 
the birth cannot take place naturally or with 
the aid of ordinary obstetrical instruments, 
per naturales vias. The operation consists iu 
rnakiog an incision in tha abdomen and re- 
moving the child with the contents of tiie 
womb en masse, and then sewing up the wound 
thus made in the usual way. As might be 
expected, the danger to life from this operation 
is very great in those eases where the living 
mother is operated upon. Certain cases, how- 
ever, have survived the operation — some have 
even gone through a repetition of it, and the 
proportion of these cases is increasing, owing 
to the improvements in modern surgery. The 
Ciesarian operation was known to the Greeks. 
The Romans also practised it, and it was con- 
sidered by them a fortunate circumstance to be 
so born. According to Pliny, Scipio African ns 
was delivered in this -way {Auspicatius enecta 
metre nascuntur sicut Scipio Africanus prior 
natus). This author, with others, also asserts 
that the name of Cason, afterwards Caesar, 
was first given to those thus born ( Quia cceso 
matris uiero in huxm prodeuni). 

caesarian section, s. The same aa 

C/ESAR1AN OPEUATIDN (q.V.). 

930'-sar-ism, s. [Eng., &c. Ccesar ; -ism ; see 
C.tSAniAN (I) ] Despotic government ; im- 
perialism. 

930-si-a, s. [In honour or Frederico Cresio, 
an Italian naturalist.] 


Cite, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sre, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 30 , 00 = e. ey = a. qu-kw* 
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Bo t. : A genus of lilaeeous plants, belonging 
to tbe order Aothericeae, 

9»'-sI-0, s. (Named after Frederico Caeslo.] 
Icthyol. : A genus of acanthoptervgions 

fusiform fishes, having the dorsal ana anal 
spines much larger than the others, and their 
base thickly covered with sinal] scales. 
Family, Chrctodonidie. 

^ae -ai-ous, O. [Lai. ccvsivs — bluish-grey. 
(Used generally of the eyes.)] 

Bot. : Bluiah-grey, lavender-colour. Akin 
to glaucous, but greener. ( Lindlty .) 

s. [From Lat. atsius = bluish 
grey, sky-coloured.) 

Chem. : A monad metallic element ; symbol 
Cs., at. weight 133. It was discovered in I860 
by spectrum analysis in mineral waters and in 
several minerals, as mica, felspar, &c., slso in 
the ashes of plants. It is separated by the 
greater insolubility of the double chloride with 
platinum. The hydrate is a strong base. 
Ca'sium carbonate can be separated from rubi- 
dium carbonate by its solubility in absolute 
alcohol. Cesium gives characteristic blue 
liues iu its spectrum. 

9<es pit-oje, n. [From Mod. Lat. cawptfosus ; 
Class. Lat. ccespes (geuit. ccespitis ) = a turf, a 
sod. ] 

Bot. : Growing in lufte. 

9003 plt'-U-lese, a. [From Lat. c#spM(gemt. 
crrspitis) — a turf, a sod ; dimin. suffix • ul ; and 
Eng. sufllx -ose, from Lat. -osns.] Growing in 
small tufts fonning dense patches, as the 
young stems of many plants. 

gees tus, tges'-tus, s. [Lai. cowrit* =ces- 
tus.] A boxing-glove. It was of leather, in 
certain cases loaded with lead or iron. 



CMtSTUS. 


""Tha m-lres next arc order’d to the field, 

For the hold champions who tha CiWfia wield.** 

Pope: DomeFt Iliad, xxiil. 753-4. 

gfe Su'-U a, s. [Lat. ccesus = beaten.] 

Bot . ; A genus of plants, consisting of a 
single species, C . axillaris, a native of India. 
It is a small weed, growing in moist places, 
anti has purple or white florets. 

90s siir'-a, 900 $iir -a, 4 gaeg-iire, 4 gea - 
giire, *. [In Fr. cesure; Sp. k Itnl. cesura ; 
Lat. ca'sura = a cutting off, from cccdo = to 
cause to fall, to fall, to eut.) 

* L Ord. Lang. : Of the forms ceasure and 
caesure. 

"Vulgar languages that want 
Word* in id Sweetness*?, and be scant 
Of true measure, 

Tyran rime bath so abused, 

That they long since hnus refused 
Other censure. " 

li, Jomon : A Fit 0/ Itimc against l lime . 
"And I beyoml measure, 

Am ravish <1 with pleasure, 

To answer each ecu sure.” 

/tray tun: Third Fymphul. 

II. Prosody: A pause in a verse. If in all 
cases such a rest for the breath occurred only 
at the termination of the several words, a 
painful sense of monotony would be expe- 
rienced ; lienee the cfcsura, ns a rule, cuts <>tr 
the last syllable from a word, und mi the 
syllable, so separated the stress is laid. In the 
line— 

" Anuft vl | rfiniqu? cit | no Tro l j« qui | 
prim its Ah | oris,” 
no is the caesura. 

In the following lines from Milton's Paradise 
Lost, hk. ii — 

"Oreii# I and Hal de*. and | tlindrftid I ed name 
Of Oi m I ogor | gon ; Ilu | n.our m-xt l and ('banco, 
And T» ] mult and | Cntifu | «lon, all | <?n thru) I’d, 

And 1>U | curd, with | a Ihuu | oitud va I nous uiuutha," 
rirs, gon, mult, and cord ure the chief ciesurns. 

gpo giir acd, n. [From Lat. ctvsura, and 

J Eng. *11 if. -td.) Pronounced with u oisuni, 
slowly drawled. 


"No accents an* so pleasant now as those, 

That are ctrsnrad through the pastor * nose.’* 
Brome : A Satire on the Uebcllion. 

gte-sur^^l, ge-sur^l, a. [From Let caesura 
(q.v.), and Eng. siitf. -ail.) Pertaining to a 
eves ura, produced by a caesura. 

gte-tor-Is par'-l-bns, usedasadv. [Lat.] 

Logic A Ord. Lang. : Other things being 
equal. 

"These characters ar£ all cmterU. paribus. In an in- 
verse relation to one another.*— Todd <t Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. L, ch. 7, p. 190. 

* caf, 4 cef, 4 kof, * kafe, a. [A.S. caf ) 
Quick, eager. (Bel. Antiq., i. 212.) (Strat- 
7 nann.) 

caf-e, s. [Fr. cafe ■= (1) a coffee-bean, (2) the 
tree which produces it, (3) the beverage 
formed from it, (4) a eolfee-house.] A coffee- 
house. 

* oaff, 4 ch,ffe, 8. [Chaff.] (Scotch.) 

•* As wlieltt unstable, and caffe before tbe wind. 
And as the wood cousuinea I* with fire— 

Siklyka persew them with thy grieuoua Ire.” 
Poems, 16th Century, p. 98. 

“ The cleanest corn that e'er was dlgbt 
M«y hae some pyles o‘ caff iu.” 

Burns : Address to the Unco Quid. 

ctif'-fa, s. [Native name.) 

Fairies; A kind of painted cloth goods 
manufactured in India. 

caf-fe-ic, a. [Fr. cafe ; and Eng. suffix -fc.) 
Pertaining to or derived from coffee, as cajfcic 
acid. 

caf '-fo-ine, s. [From Fr. cafe = coffee ; and 
Eng. sullix -t/tc.] 

Chem. : C 8 1 IioN 40 2 . The same as Theine 
( q.v.). A feeble organic base occurring in 
tea, coffee, and the leaves of Guarana offici- 
7i alis and Ilex paraguc.nsis. A deeoetion of 
tea is mixed with excess of basic lead acetate, 
filtered, then ll 2 S is passed in to precipitate 
the excess of lead, filtered, evaporated, then 
neutralised hy ammonia; the eatfeine crystal- 
lises out on cooling. It forms tufts of white 
silky needles *, it has a bitter taste ; it forms 
double salts with platinum and gold chlorides. 
It is a methyl substitution compound of theo- 
bromine. 

ca'f-fer, a. [Caffre.] 

caffcr-bread, caffir-bread, s. A name 
given in South Africa to various Cycadaeeous 
trees, of the genus Enccydielartos ; the pith 
of the trunk and cohes of which are used as 
bread by the Ca flies. (Lindlcy, Ac.) 

c& f fre, k&f-frc, caf fcr, a. & s . [From 
Arab, kajir = infidel, i.e ., not Mohammedan.] 

A. As a dj. : Pertaining to a series of tribes 
woolly-beaded but not of the proper negro 
race, inhabiting the south-east of Africa. 

B. -4s siibst. : A person belonging to tbe 
series of tribes described tiuder A. 

ca f-U-a, c&f il la, ka f il-a, s. [Arab.] 
A company of travelling merchants ; the 
name applied in North Africa to what lnpart3 
of Asia is called a caravan. 

4 ca Me, s. [Cavel.] (Scotch.) 

* caft, pret. [Coff, r.] (Scotch.) 

Ca'f-t&n, s. [From Fr. captan ; Russ, caftan; 
Turk, qaftdn.] A Turkish or Persian vest or 
garment. 

c&f ' tancd,a. [Eng., Russ., Ac. caftan ; Eng. 
sulfix -cd.] Clothed in a caftan. ( Sir 
.Scuff.) 

# c&g(l),5. [Keo.] (.Scoff; Heart of Midlo- 
thian, ch. xlv.) 

Ca^ (2), s. [Etym. unknown.] The thread 
wound round every hank or skein of yarn, 
cotton, &c., to keep each .separate. It is also 
called belching, (fiultincll : Contr. toLcxlcog.) 

cage, $. & a. [0. Fr. cage; Lat. on vea = a 
hollow place ; from ca«ws — hollow.] 

A. .Is substantive : 

I. Generally: 

1. An inclosed place in which birds or 
animals are kept. It is generally nf wire, 
though sometimes of wicker, «l«ls, splints, or 
strips of metal. 

"As* untuw* Mnl ltic caye" 

A ncren It i tele, p. 1C2. 


4 2. A small place of confinement for male- 
factors. 

" Ills father bad never a bouse but the caffe."— 
A'hnAcsp. : 2 Hen. 17., Iv. 2. 

"A market-place, or cage, . . Dickens : Pickwick. 

II, Specially: 

1. Carp. : An outer work of timber inclosing 
another. Tims the enge of a stair is the 
wooden inelosure that encircles it. (Giwiff.) 

2. Mech. : Something placed over a valve to k 
keep it secure iu its place. Spec . — 

(1) A skeleton frame to confine a ball- valve 
within a certain range of motion. 

(2) An iron guard placed over an eduction- 
opening to allow liquid to pasa while retain- 
ing solids from escaping. 

3. Mining : 

(1) A cage-like structure In which miners 
stand while being raised from or lowered into 
a mine. 

(2) The trundle-wheel of a whin on which 
the rope ia wound. It is called also a drum 
or a turn-tree . 

4. Microscope : A minute eup haviog a glass 
bottom and cover, between which a drop of 
water containing anhnaleula may he placed 
for examination. 

B. As adjective : (See the compound). 

cage-bird, s. A bird kept, or suitable to 
be kept, in confinement. 

"They will here leant what the German natural iat, 
Bechsteln, the greatest of authorities upon the natural 
history ami trentinent of cage-birds, has written." — 
Translation (edited by G. ll Adams! of Bechstein's 
Handbook of Chamber and Cage-birds, preface. 

f cage, t\f. [Cage, s.] To shut up in a cage 
or other place of confinement. 

'* The goodly members . . . aft«r they had caged 
him awhile, at last set up a mock court of Justice.*— 
Dr. M. Griffith : Herman (1660), p. 25. 

* Ca'-geat, s. [Jamieson suggests that it is a 
corruption of Fr. cassette = a casket ; Dr. Mur- 
ray says, “perhaps a dimin. of cage."] A 
small casket or box. (ScofcA..) 

" Fund be the aaidis pereouns in the blak klat thr« 
COfferis, a box, a cageut." — Inventories, p. 4. 

" Item, in a cagcat, beand within the said blak kist. 
a braid clienye, a hall of criatal.— - Item, m the said 
eaaeat., a litill coflVe of silver oure gilt with a litU 
ealtfat and a cover ."—Ibid., pp. 6, 6. 

caged, pa. par. & a. [Cage, v.] Imy-risoned, 
or shut up in a cage ; confined, cramped. 

" IAke an eagle c aged, it had striven, and worn 
The frail dust, ne'er for such conflicts born.” 

11 cmans • The Indian City, 

" He swoln, and pamper'd with high fare, 

Sita down, and snorts, cag'd lu his busket chair.** 
Donne. 

t c&ge'-ling, s. [Eng. cage , and dimin. suff. 
-ling.) A little or young cage-bird. 

"As the cageting nawly flown returns ” 

Tennyson : \'it4en. 

4 cag-gen, v.t. (Cadoe.) 

f cag -ing, pr. 2*ir., a., & s . [Cage, p.] 

A. & B. -Is pr. par. A partkip. adj,: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substunt ive : The act of shutting up 
in a cage. 

cag'-it, s. [Probably a corruption of s Dative 
term.] 

Ornith . : A parrot of a beautiful green 
colour. It is a native of the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

cag'-mag, kftg'-mag, $. & a. [Of unknown 

derivation.] 

A. u4s substantive : 

1 . A tough uld gander nr goose. 

" SmuTuuniiatcd gwse and gnmlers e?illed the cag- 
mags. —Pennant : 'Jour in Scot la mt, p. lo. 

2. Any poor meat. (Pu^nr.) 

B. -lx adjective : Trumpery, worthless. 

" No kag-mag wares are sold.’*— Temple Bur, voL 
p. 1?5. 

ca-gul (gul as gwe), s. (See def.] 

Zool. ; A native llmriliun name for monkeys 
of the g uns linpale (q.v.): one, the larger, 
also called Pungi, the other not exceeding 
six inches in length. 

4 cahyh'-are, s . (Catch er.1 

* cah'911 pello, 9. (Catch* pole.] 

4 cah 9 h~yngo, P 1 '- & * ICatchino.) 

* ca-liicr (hlcr as e-a ), s. f Fr. cah ler ; O. Fr. 
raicr, qnuyer; S]*. cuatlerno ; Ital. quademo; 
Low Lat. qaafernns = four each.) [QtunE.] 


b 6 il, pokt, cat, 9ell, ohorus, chin, bon^h; go, gcni; thin, this; »ki. as; 'expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 

-ciaxi, -Uan = shan, -tion, -slon — shun ; -tion, -§lon - zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, &e. = bel, d$L 
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cahoun— cajole 


1. A number of sheets of paper loosely put 
together ; a quire 

2. The report of a committee ; a memorial. 

* ca'-houn, s. [From the Honduras name of 
the tree (?).] 

Bot. <£ Comm. : A palm tree, AttaUa Cahune, 
a native of Honduras. 

cahoun-nuts, s. pi The fruits of the 
cahoun. They yield a valuable oil. 

* ca hute, $. [Fr. cahot = “ the jurape, hop, or 
jogge of a coach. &c., in a rugged or uneven 
way ” ( Cotgrave ) ; hence, an uneven or winding 
way.] A twisting, turning. 

" Xeuer sa feile cahutit and wayia." 

Douglas: Virgil, 66. 22. 

caib, s. [Gael, ceibe = a spade.] The iron 
employed in making a spade or any such in- 
strument. (Scotch*) 

"This John Sinclair and his master caused the smith 
to work it as (caiis) edgings tor labouring implement*/’ 
~P. A stint, Sutherl . Statist. Acc., xvi. 201. 

ca-ic’, s. [Caique.] 

* caige-a ble, a. [Caseable.] 'What may 
happen,* possible. 

" I believe that no man can say, it is bot caiceablc 
to ane man to fall in ane otTenceo— For it hecumes ane 
that hes fallen in error,— to becum penitent, and 
amend his lyffe," Pitscottie : Cron., p 11& 

* caiche, s. {Caitche.] 

caick'-lmg, pr. par. & $. (ScofeA.) [Cackling.] 

. . less cnicWin^ wad serve ye on sic a gravami- 
nous subject. '—Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xi. 

* caidgc, r.i. [Caige.] (Scotch.) 

* ca Idg-i-ness, s. [Cadginess.] (Scotch.) 

* ca idg-y, * ca i-gie, a. [Cadgy.] 

* caige, * caidge, v.i. [Cadgy.] (Scotch.) 
To be wanton, to wax wanton. 

* caik, 5. [Cake.] (Scotch.) 

* caik-bakster, s. [Scotch caik = cake, 
bakster — baker.] A biscuit-baker. (A herd. 
Reg., A. 1551, v. 21.) 

cail, s. [Kail.] 

cail-liach,s. [Gael, cailleach.) An old woman, 
a hag. 

“The caillia ch* fold Highland hags) administered 
drugs, which were designed to have the effect of 
philtres/'— Scott : Bob Boy, lntrod. 

ca-i ma can, ca-i-mai-kin, s. [Turk.] A 

Turkisli governor of a town. 

cai -man, s [Cayman ] 

ca'-i-mc, s. [Turk.] A Turkish caim4 varies 
in value from fifty to one thousand piastres, 
and can be offered in payment of taxes. It 
thus resembles one of our exchequer bills. 

caimed, pa. par. k a. [Combed.] (Scotch.) 

ca-in'-ca, ca-hin-ca, s. [A Brazilian word.] 
Botany : 

1. A Brazilian plant (Chiocacca densifalia), 
the root of which furnishes caincic acid. 

2. The drug derived from it. 

ca-In -^ic, a. [From Brazilian cainca, and 
‘suffix -ic. j Pertaining to cainca, existing in 
caioca or caincic acid, 

ca-Ing, pr. par , & a. [Ca‘, t;.] 

ca’ing-whale, s. Scotch for calling-whale. 

Cain -ltej, s. pi [Named after Cain, the 
eldest son of Adam. (Gen. iv,)] 

Hist. : A small gnostic sect or the second 
century. They appear to have held that the 
God of the Jews was a rebel against the true 
God, and honoured the memory of Cain, Corah, 
Dathan, and others Tor resisting Him. They 
cannot hare been even a semi-Christian sect, 
if it is true, as has been stated of them, that 
they had deep respect also for the traitor 
Judas. ( Mosheim : Ch. Hist., Cent. II., pt. ii. 
cap. 5.) 

cairu to, s. [Native name.] 

.Bof. : Chrysophyllum cainita, the Star-apple 
of the West Indies, a plant belonging to the 
order Sapotaceaj. [Chrysophyi.lum.] 

1 cain-o-zo -ic, a. [Gr. <aivo* Qcainos ) = 
new, recent ; (roe) = life,] 

Geal : The same as Tertiary (q.v.). 


cai oph'-or-a, j. [Gr. «a«u (kaio) = to burn ; 
4>(pw (pherd) = to hear.] 

Bot. : A genus of loasads, distinguished 
from its congeners by having on the calyx ten 
spirally-arranged ribs ; the divisions of the 
corolla notched at the tip or with three teeth ; 
style or appendage on the ovary single, bifid 
at the end, the two pieces approximate. The 
species are herbaceous, natives of Peru and 
Chili, of brauched or climbing habits, and 
bearing numerous stinging hairs, from which 
they derive their name. 

* caip (1), s. [A.S. cafa — a cove, a cave, a 
chamber.] A coffin. (ScofcA.) (Henrysone.) 

* caip (2), s. [Sw. kaffa — a cloak.] (Scotch.) 

* caip (3), s. [Cope, s. & a.] (Scotch.) 

* caip, v.t. [Cope, v.] 

ca-i que (que as k), s. [Turk.] A kind of 
Yioat used upon the Bosphorus. 

" Glanced many a light caique along the foam. 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the laud." 

Byron : Childe Harolds Bilg. , ii. 6L 

* cair, * kair, t*.f. [A.S. cerran, cirran ; O. 

L. Ger. keran ; 0. H. Ger. chcrren ; O. Fris. 
kera — to drive away. Chare.] To drive 
backwards and forwards. 

4 cair, 5. [Care.] (Scotch.) 

cair- weeds, 5. pi. Weeds of care — 
mourning weeds. 


* cair, a. [Ker.] Left. (Used of a hand.) 

* cair-handit, a . Left-handed. (Scotch.) 

* cair -ban, s. [Cf. Gael. cairbhinn = a car- 
case.] The basking shark. 


caird, s. [lr. ceard .] 

1, A tinker. (Scotch.) 

** Her charms had struck a sturdy caird, 

As weeJ as poor gutscraper." 

Burnt : Jolly Beggars. 

2. A sturdy beggar. 


* caire, v.t. [A.S. ccrran — to turn, to avert, 
to pass over or by.] To return, to travel, to 
go. (Marte Art Aw re, 5,1S4.) 

cairn, s. [lr., Gael, k Wei. earn = a rock ; 
Gael, cam; WeL caran = to pile up, heap to- 
gether.] 

* I. A heap of stones erected by the early 
inhabitants of various countries, probably as 
sepulchral monuments over those slaiu in 
battle. 

" Now here let uj place the grey stone of her cairn.* 
Campbell: Glenara. 

2. A similar heap piled up as a landmark, or 
to protect articles deposited under them. 

" Hark, from yon misty cairn their answer tossed." 

Scott : The Virion of Don Boderick, lntrod., v. 7. 

3. A heap of loose stones piled as a memorial 
of some individual or occurrence. 

". . . nor has the world a scene that would console 
me for the loss of the rocks and eairru, wild a* they 
are, that you see around us."— Scott : Bob Boy, ch- xxxv 
"A cairn is a heap of stones thrown upon the grave 
of one eminent for dignity of hirth, or splendour of 
achievements ." — Johnson : Jour, to the Western Islands. 

Cairn -gorm, s. k a. [Gael., kc. cam == a 
rock, and gorm = azure, or sea-green colour.] 

A. As substantive: A mountain in Banff- 
shire, Scotland. 

B. As adjective: (See the compound). 

Cairngorm-stone, s. A mineral ; a 
variety or quartz of a smoky yellow to smoky 
browu, and ofteu transparent^ but varying to 
brownish-black, and then nearly opaque in 
thick crystals. The colour is probably due to 
titanic acid, as crystals containing rutile are 
usually smoky. 1 1 is extensively used amongst 
all classes in Scotland for ornaments of various 
kinds. 

ca Ir-ny, a. [Scotch cairn; -y.] Abounding 
with cairns, or heaps of stones. 

cairt, s. [Chart.] (Scotch.) 

1. A chart. 

2. PI : Cards. 

cair-tare, s. [From Scotch cairt : and suffix 
-are = er.] A player at cards. (A'noz.) 

* cai'-ser, * cay-ser, s. [Czar.] 

cai s son, cai s soon, $. [Fr. caisson, from 
caisse = a case, chest.] 


* 1. Military : 

(1) A wooden chest to hold ammunition ; 
formerly applied to the ammunition-wagon 
itself. 

(2) A wooden box containing shells and loose 
powder, which was buried in the ground and 
ignited by means of a Tuze when the enemy was 
passiifg over it. (Fougasse.) 

2. Engineering : A wooden case or frame 
sunk in the beds of rivers, Ac., to keep out the 
water during the laying of the foundations of 
a bridge, & c. It is constructed of strong 
timbers, firmly and closely joined together. 

3. Arch.: The sunk panels of various geo- 
metrical forms symmetrically disposed in flat 
or vaulted ceilings, or in soffits generally. 
(Weale.) 

4. Navt. : A frame, or flat-bottomed boat, 
used in the dockyards, instead of flood-gates. 
Tor getting ships in and out 

* cait, v.i. [Cate, v .] (Scotch.) 

caitche, caiche, s. [Dan. ketser = . . . 
battledore, racket.] A kind of game with the 
handball. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

caith-ie, s. [Etymology doubtful.] (Scotch.) 
A large-headed fish, Lophius piscatorum. 

M cal'-tif-dom, s. [Jl. Eng. caitif ; - dom .] 
The state or being a captive ; captivity. 

"It Is led into ca iiifdom."—WycUjfe : Euk. xxv. a. 

cai -tiff; * cai -tif, * ca tif, * cai'-tef, 
’ cay - tif, * cay' - tive, * cay' - tyff, 
* kai'-tef, s. & a. [O. Fr. caitif; Fr. chetif; 
Ital. caff i i*o ; from Lat. captivus — a captive, a 
poor, mean person. In derivation, from the 
same Latin root a s captive, the only difference 
in the process ot transmission being that cap- 
five came directly from the Latin into the 
English, while caitif arrived circuitously 
through the medium of the Norman- French.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A captive, without any reflection on the 
moral character of the person who has lost his 
liberty. 

" Ariatark. myre event eaytyf (concAptirua meu*. 
Yulg ) greeteth yon wel." — Wycliffe: Cot, iv. 10. 
( Trench : Select Glossary, pp. 28-9.) 

1 2. A mean, despicable wretch ; a cowardly 
fellow*. 

M 0 the pernicious caitiff f— 

How came you. Cassio, by that handkerchief 

That w as my wife's ! " Shaker p. : Othello, v. 2. 

" They were either patricians high in rank and office, 
or caitiffs who had long been employed in the foulest 
drudgery of faction ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. it. 

B. Asadj. : Mean, cowardly, despicable. 

" Huge nombers lay 

Of cnj/Oivr wretched thralls, that way ted night and 
day." Spenser . F. , L v. 45. 

** Menaced, and w-ept, and tore Lis hair, 

And cursed their caitiff fears" 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, vt SL 

* cai'-tiff-ly, • cai tif-li, * ca tife-ly, 

adv. [Eng. caitiff; -ly.] Like a caitiff; in a 
mean, cowardly manner. 

" Think » na lak and schame Inhi your mynd. 

To do sa grete outrage to strnug Enee, 

In his absence thns oitifely to fle T " 

Douglas: .Encados. hk. lx., p. 806. 

* cai’-tif-ness, * ca -tyf-nes, s. [M. Eng. 
caitif ; -ness.] Captivity. 

"The day is commen of catyfntn" — Toxmeley Mytt. y 
p. 815. 

* cai-tif-tee, * cai-tiv-te, s. [Captivity.] 

" He that leadeth into caitiftee, schall go into caitiff 
tee.''— Wyeliffc: Apocalypse, xxiv. 24. 

* cai -tive, a. [Caitiff.] 

" For that caitive folk to rraL " — Cursor Mundi. 1.827. 

* cai'-tive, * cay -tive, v.t. [Caitiff.] To 
enslave. 

"To Sath&n e aytiuende the soules."— Wycliffe : Jer. t 
proL. p 343. 

ca -j a-nus, ca'-j an, s. [ From Malay ca tja n g, 
the name of one o'f the species ] A genus of 
Papilionaceous plants of the tribe Phaseoleae 
and sub-tribe Cajaoeae. They are shrubs with 
trifoliolate leaves. C. indicus, the Dlial, Dlior, 
or Urhur, from the East Indies, is now culti- 
vated in warm countries. The variety 6t- 
color is called in Jamaica the Congo-pea, and 
the variety fiavus the No-eye Pea. 

ca-ja-put, ca-je-put, s. [Cajuput.] 

ca-jo le, v.t. k t. [Fr. cajoler — to wheedle; 
O. Fr. cageoler = (1) to chatter like a bird in a 
cage, (2) to chatter idly ; cage — a cage.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a*, ce = © ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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A. Transitive: To coax, allure, or deceive 
by flattery. 

'•They whose chief pretence la wit, should be treated 
m they themselves treat fools, that is, be cajoled with 
praises ." — Pope • Letter to Trumbull (1713). 

" The prisoners then tried to cajole or to corrupt 
Billop ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch xvi. 

B. Intransitive : To deceive, coax by flattery. 

" My tongue that wanted to cajole 
I try'd, but not a word would trolL*' 

Rymcr. 

ca-jo led, pa. par. & a. [Cajole, v.] 

* ca jole ment. s. [Eng. cajole; -merit.) The 
act of cajoling, cqjolery. 

ca-jol'-cr, a. [Eng. cajoUe); - er .] One who 
cajoles ; a coaxer, wheedler, allurer by soft 
words or flattery. 

" Cajoler, that cou tides t in thy face. 

1 would to God tbou bom hadst never heen." 

Hobbes: Homer. 

ca jol'-er-y, ca -jol ler-te,s. [Fr. cajollerie 
~ idle talk, chatter.] The act of cajoling, 
coaxing, wheedling ; deceitful persuasion, 

" To heare one of those infamous cajolleries 
Evelyn ■ Liberty. 

•‘Such cajoleries would perhaps he more prudently 
practised than professed."— tfurAe : Letter to Richard 
Burke. Esq. 

ca-jol mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cajole, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & partic. adj . ; (See 
the verb.) 

" Alter a cajoling dream of good fortune. "—Smollett : 
Regicide, 

C. As substantive : Cajolery. 

ca-ju'-put, ca ju pu-ti, s. & a. [For etym. 
see quotation.] A tree, Melaleuca minor, of 
the order Myrtacere. It is a native of the 
Moluccas. 

•'This tree was described by Rumnhius under the 
names nf arbor alba minor, cajuputl, daun kitsjil, and 
ocm-kHnn. It has got its name from its colour kagu- 
vuti, which signifies white wood, aud hence its ampl- 
iation, as given to It by Rmnphiu3, arbor alba. Caju- 
put oil is usually imported in greeu glass bottles ; . . . 
Its colour is green ; ... it is transparent, liquid, of a 
strong penetrating siuelL" — Pereira : Elements of 
Materia Jledica 

cajuput-oil, caje put-oil, s. A very 
liquid, volatile oil, having a pungent camphor- 
aceous odour, and capable of dissolving 
caoutchouc. It is used medicinally as a 
stimulant and antispasmodic. 


cake (Eng.), cake, calk (Scotch), s. & a. 
[led. & Sw. kaka — a cake ; Dan. kage ; Dut. 
koek = a cake, dumpling; Ger. kitchen = a take. 
All from Lat. co»pro = to cook. (S/reaf.)] 

A. As substantive: 

L Literally: 

1. A small mass of dough baked. 

M Cake. Torta, placenta, colirida, C. F, Libum .” — 
Prompt, Parv. 

“ Ye shall offer up a cake of the first of your dough 
for ah heave offering." — Sum. xv. 20. 

2. A kind of braad, compounded with fruit, 
Ac 

" A bokcler badde he made hym of a cake." 

Chaucer: C. T., 668. 

H In Scotland applied specially and par- 
ticularly to a cake of oatmeal. 

“ The oat- cake, known by the soleAppellAtiveof cake, 
is the gala bread of the cottagers." —Sotes to Pennc- 
cuik j Peter. Tweedd,, p. 89. 


3. Oil-cake , a kind of food for horses and 
cattle, composed of linseed. 

" llow much rako or guano this labour would pur- 
chase we cannot ever vuesa at.” — Anstcd ; Channel 
jtlnnds, p, -*07. 

II. Figuratively : 


1. Anything resembling a cake in form; 
flat, and rising to only a little height. 

’’ There Is a cake that growetb upon the side of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten iu> name, but it is i(.rge, 
and of a eheanut colour, aud hard and pithy.*'— Bacon : 
Sutural History 

2. Coagulated or congealed matter. 

"Yet when I meet again those sorcerers eyes. 

Their beams my hardest resolutions thaw, 

As If that cakes of Ice and July mot." 

Beaum. <fr Flttch. : Martial Maid. 


3. A soft-headed parson. (,4mer. Colloq.) 

% My cake is dough : My plan has failed. 

" J/y oake <j dough, but 1'H in among the rest, 

Out of lioiie of all, but my share of the feast* 

Shukesp. : Taming of the shrew, V. 1. 
"Steward i your cake is dough as well as mine." 

B. J onion : The Case « Altered. 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 


cake basket, s. 


cakes. 


A basket or tray for 


. . . a pierced cake-btuket. date 1788, 28 ounces; 
Another, date 1753, 27 ounces. — Timet, Oct. 30, 1875 
(Advt ) 


* cake bread, • cakobroed, s . a 

cake ; tine wheat bread. 


cake-cutter, s. 

Baking : A device for cutting sheets of dough 
Into rouud or ornamental forms, as heart- 
shaped, &c. 

cake -mixer, s. 

Baking : A device for incorporating together 
the ingredients of cake. 

cake-urchins, s. pi. 

Zool. : Sea-urchins (Echinoidea), of a flatter 
form than the typical Ecbiuidie 

oake walk, $. Among Southern regroea, 
ao entertainment introducing a walking con- 
test, a cake being the prize awarded the moat 
graceful contestant ( U. &). Hence: To take 
the cake: To excel in anythiog, to have or 
deserve preeminence. (Slang.) 

cake (1), v.t. £ i. [Cake, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To form into a cake, to coagulate. 

* 2. Fig. : To harden in heart. 

"Those hardned people tbe Jews, that they say, spit 
At the name of Christ, —Continually bardnod more and 
more, caked in hardness this 1600 years, Ac. '—Goodwin : 
H’orto, voi. ii pt. iv. j> 86. 

B. Intrans. : To become coagulated, or 
formed into a cake. 

cake (2), v.i. [Corrupted from cackle (?).] To 
cackle as geese. 

caked, pa. par. or a. [Cake (1), v.) 

ca-ki'-le, s. [Fr. caquille ; from Arab. 
kakile=n kind of sea- rocket,] 

Botany : A genus of cruciferous plants, 
the type of the tribe Cakilinese. They have 
short, sngular, two indehiscent, one-seeded 
joints, the upper one having an upright sessile 
seed, and the lower an abortive or pendulous 
one. C. maritima is a succulent plant, with 
purplish or sometimes white flowers, common 
on sandy sea-shores. It is British. It is 
called also Sea-rocket. 

C&k-U'-l-dse, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cakile 
(q.v.) ; and Class. Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl'. -idee.] 
Bot. : A family of Cm ci forge, tribe Pleuro- 
rhizeie (Lirulley). Tbe same as Cakiline^e. 
(Hooker £ Araott .) 

cak-il-i-nete, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cakile 
(q.v.); and Class. Lat. fem. pi. adj. suit, -inece.] 
Bot. : The same as Cakilid^: (q.v.). 

cak'-ing, pr. par., a., £ s. [Cake, v .] 

A. AB. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (Sea 
the verb.) 

C. As substantii'e : The act or process of 
coagulating or forming into a hard mass. 

cak -o-dyle, s. [Cacodyl.] 

cak-o-dyl'-ic, a. [Cacodylic.] 

cal, s. [Etym. unknown.] A Cornish miners' 
name for Wolfram, an ore of Tungsten. It ia 
found iu the bryle and backs of lodes, and is 
of the colour of old iron. 

cal'-a-ba, s. [Port, calaba.) 

Bot. : A tree, Calopltyllum calaba. [Calo- 
phyllum.] 

Cil -a bar (1), s. & a. [A West African word ] 

A. As substantii'e : 

Ueog. : A region on t he West Coast of Africa, 
in the vicinity of the old and new Calabar 
rivers. 

B. As adj . ; From or pertaining to the 
region described under A. 

Calabar-bean, s. Physostigma vtne na- 
tion, a leguminous plant, called also the Ordeal- 
bean. In trials for witchcraft the accused 
person lias to swallow the poisonous seeds. 
If he vomit, he is reputed innocent; if he do 
not vomit, and iu consequence dies, this is 
held to be proof positive of guilt. 

c&l ~a bar (2), c&l -a ber, s. [O. Fr. cnlabre 
~ the fur of the squirrel described under the 
compound.] 

calabar-skin, calaber skin, s. The 

skin of the Siberian squirrel, used in the 
manufacture of mulls ami trimmings. 

* cftl'-a-b&B, s. [Etym. doubtful ] An early 
light form of musket which came in use iu 
1678. 


cal'-a-b&sh, s. [Sp. calabaza = a gourd, a 
pumpkin, which the fruits superficially re- 
semble.] 

1. A tree, the Crescentia Cujete, the typical 
one of the order Crescent iaceae, or Crescen- 
tiads. It is a tree about thirty feet high, 
found in some places wild, in others culti- 
vated, in the West Indies and other tropical 
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parts of America. Its flowers arc variegated 
with green, purple, red, or yellow ; its leaves 
are narrowly elliptical. Its fruits are oval or 
globular, and are so hard externally that 
where they grow they are used as household 
utensils, such ss basins, water-bottles, and 
even kettles. They are not easily broken by 
rough usage or burnt by exposure to fire. The 
pulp is purgative, and considered useful in 
chest diseases ; when roasted, it is employed 
as a poultice for bruises and inflammations. 

2. The fruit of the above tree, which is en- 
closed in a shell used by the natives of tha 
Caribbee Islands for driuking-cnps, pots, 
musical instruments, and other domestic 
utensils. 

3. A cup or utensil made of the shell en- 
closing the fruit of the above tree. 

calabash-nutmeg, s. The Monodora 
myristica , a tree of tbe order Anonacew, in- 
troduced into Jamaica probably from Western 
Africa. The fruits resemble small calabashes, 
heoce the name. It is called also American 
Nutmeg, or Jamaica Nutmeg. 

calabash-tree, 5. [Calabash.] 

Sweet Calabash : The Passijlora maliformis. 

cal a dc, s. [Fr. cafatfr ; from caler — to lower; 
Sp. & Port, calar ; Ital. calare ; Lat. chalo ; 
Gr. (chalo) — to slacken, let down.] 

Horsemanship : The slope of a riding-ground, 
down which a horse is ridden in a gallop to 
teacli him how to ply his haunches. 

C&l-a-de'-ni-g, s. [Gr. koAos (kalos) = bean- 
tiful ; a6rjv {atlen) — a gland. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Australian plants, belong- 
ing to the order Orchidacese, or Orchids. The 
flowers are covered in a very remarkable way 
with glandular hairs, which have suggested 
the name. 

ezil a-di-e’-se, s. pi. [From caladium, with 
fern*, pi. suff. -ete.] 

Bot. : A family of plants belouging to the 
natural order Aroideu*, or Araceaj. The genera 
have the stamens and pistils numerous, con- 
tiguous, or separated by the rudimentary 
bodies ; spadix usually naked at the point 
and the cells of the anthers with a verv thick 
connective. 

cal-a' dl urn, s. {Latinized from kale, thft 
uative uame of the root-stock ] 

Bot. : A genus of endogenous plants, the 
typical one of the family Cnladiea: (q.v.). They 
are cultivated in greenhouses here, and flourish 
in warmer parts of the world. The leaves of 
Caladium sagittifolium arc boiled aud eaten as 
a vegetable, in the West Indies. The root- 
stocks or rhizomes of others are eateu there 
ami in the Pacific, the process of cooking 
destroying the dangerous acridity. 

• ca lad-rie, s. [Sp. caladre, calandria ; 
Ital. calandra : Gr. «oAar-8pa ( kalandra ).] A 
bird, either n jay or a lark. 

"A CO mu- remit and a caladrie . . C—Wycliffe . 
bent. xlv. 18. 

ca-la' ite, s. [Lat. eallais; Gr. *JAais or 


boll, bOj^; p<STU, jo^l; cat, 9ell, cborus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -flon, - jion ^ zhun. -tious, -sious, -oious - shits, -ble, -die, &c. = bcl, d^L 
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KaAAat? ( kalais or kallais) = a topaz or chryso- 
lite.] 

Min. : The same as Turquois (q.v\). 

B&l-am-a-grd's-tis, s. [Lat. calamus = a 
reed ; agroslis = a grass.] 

Bot. : A genus of the grasses belonging to 
the Arumlinacen', or Reed family. Two species 
areBritisli, Calamagrostis epigejos ami C. sfricta, 
which are found in bogs. Order, Gram in ere. 
They are used as diuretics and ernmena- 
gogues. 

cal-a-mS-n'-co, s. [Low Lat. jalamancus, 
caldmacus, calamantus ; Mod. Gr. tapeXavKiov 
(kauvelaukion) = a head-covering of camels* 
hair; Sp. calamaco ; Fr.calmande; Ger. kal- 
mank ; Dut. kahnink, kalemink.] 

Comm. : A kind of woollen stuff made in the 
Netherlands, which has a fine gloss, and is 
checqnered in the warp, so that the checks 
are seen on one aide only. It was fashionable 
in Addison’s time. 

** He was of » balk end stature larger than ordinary, 
bad a red coat, dung open to shew a gay calamanco 
waistcoat Taller. 

cal-a-man'-der, 5. [Coromandel.] 

calamander-wood, s. [Coromandel- 
wood.] 

cal'-a-mar-y, s. [Lat. calamarins = pertain- 
ing ’to a* reed pen, from the mk-bsg of the 
animal, or its “ pen " of cuttle-bone,] 

Zoology ; 

1. The English name of the cophalopodous 
genus Loligo, and specially of the Loligo vul- 
garis, or Common Calamary. 

2. PI. : The English name for the Cephalopod 
molluscs of the family Teutliidae. The shell 
consists of sn internal expansion or “ pen,*’ 
with a central shaft and two lateral wings. The 
species are called also Squids. [Tedtiiid.c.] 

■sa-lam -bac, s. [O. Fr. calambac, calambouc ; 
op. calambac, calambuca ; Port, calamba, cal- 
ambuco ; from Pers. kalambak = a fragrant 
kind of wood.] 

Bot. : Aloes-wood, the product of a tree 
growing in China and some of the Indian isles. 
It is of a very light, spongy texture, contain- 
ing a soft, fragrant resin, which is chewed by 
the natives. [Aqalloch, Aloes-wood.] 

ca lam -bour, s. [Calambac.] 

Bot. : A species of Calambac, less fragrant, 
and of a dark, mottled colour ; much used by 
cabinet-makers. 

* cal am-if-er-ous, a. [Lat. calamus = a 
reed ; fero — to bear. ] Bearing reeds, reedy. 

cal' a-mine, cal a-min ar'-is, s. [In 

Ger. galmci. From’Low Lat. cahminaris, in 
the term lapis cahiminari3, a former name for 
this mineral. Lat. calamus = a reed, in allu- 
aion to the stalactitic form of one variety ; or 
more probably a corruption of Lat. cadmia, 
cadmta ; Gr. Ka.5u.tia (kadmeia) ; KaBp ta (ktul- 
mia) — calamine.] 

Min. : A transparent or translucent brittle 
orthorhombic mineral, of a vitreous or even 
adamantine lustre, its colour white yellowish 
or brown, its hardness 4 5—5, its sp. gr. 3-1(3 — 
3*90. It possesses double refraction. Compos.: 
Silica, 23-2— 26 23 ; oxide of zinc, C2 S5— 6S‘30 ; 
and water, 4 4— 10 8 . It is a native carbonate 
of zinc, ZNCO 3 . It is often associated with 
Smithsonite. [ Sm it 1 isosite.] It occurs in 

England, in Cumberland, near Matlock in 
Derbyshire, on the Mendip Hills, Ac. ; in 
Scotland, at Leadhills, and in the island of 
Fetlar, where the name has been corrupted 
into ” clennnel,'* and has given rise to the 
" Clemmel Gio ” (i.e., the Calamine Creek) ; in 
Wales, in Flintshire ; on the continent ot 
Europe, and in America. Dana makes three 
varieties 1. Ordinary ( 1 ) Io crystals (2) Mam- 
millary or Stalactitic, the latter including 
Wagito ; 2. Carbonated ; 3. Argillaceous. 

(Da act, <£c.) 

" We must not omit those, which, though not of so 
much beauty, vet are of greater use. via., loadstones, 
whetstones of all kinds, limestones, cofamiue, or lapit 

calaminaris."—LoeXe. 

** Brass is made of copper and calamtnaris.” — Bacon : 
Physiol Rem., § a 

* Earthy catamite : [IIydrozincitb.] 

C&l-a-mint (Eng), cal-a mln -tha (Lat.), s. 
[Lat. calamintha ; Gr. KaAapivih} (kalaminthc) ; 
KaAapij- 0 os (kalaminlhos) = catmint, mint; 
Ka\a, fem. of JEol. adj. koAo? (kalos) — beauti- 


ful ; aod piv9a (mintha), piv9ij (minthi), piv9o<; 
(minthos) = mint.] [Mentha., Mint.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form Calamintha) : A genus of 
labiate plants, tribe MelissefC. Among the 
species may be named Calamintha officinalis, 
C. clinopodium, and C. ocinos . 

2. (Of the form Calamint) : The Eoglish name 
of Calamintha officinalis. It is a British 
perennial plant, with ovate leaves and seound 
eyrues. 

• cal'-a-mist, $. [Lat. calamus — a reed.] 
One who plays upon a pipe or reed instru- 
ment. 

• C&l-a-mis -trate, V.t. [0. Fr. calamistrer ; 
Lat. 'calamistratus, ra. par. of calamistru = to 
curl the hair ; calamisbT, calamistrnm = a 
curling-iron; calamus =■ a reed.] To curl or 
frizzle the hair. 

"Which belike makes otir Venetian ladies, at this 
day, to counterfeit yellow hair so much : great women 
to cnlamutrate ana curl it up, to adorn their heads 
with spangles, pearls, nud made-flowers; aod all cour- 
tiers to affect a pleasing grace in this kind." — Burton: 
Anat. of Met , p. AOS. 

• cal-a-mis-tra -tion, s. [Calamistrate.] 
The set or process of curling the hair. 

"Those curious needle- works, variety of colours. 
Jewels— embroideries, calamislralions, ointments, &a, 
will make, the veriest dowdy otherwise, a godde&s." — 
Burton : Anat. of Mel., p. 47S 

cal-a-mi te, t cal -a-mit (Eng ), cal-a- 
ttri-tes (Lat.), s. [Fr. catamite; Lat. cala- 
mus = a reed. ] 

1. Bot. ft Paheont. : A coal fossil plant re- 
curring ia the form of jointed fragments, 
formerly cylindrical, and perhaps hollow, but 
now crushed and flattened. The stems are 
branched, and there appears to have been a 
distir ct wood and bark. Both stems and 
branches are ribbed and furrowed. Some 
refer the numerous species of Calamites to 
Equisetaceue, but the presence of wood and 
bark bas led others to place them among the 
Dicotyledons. (Balfour?) 

'’Catamites are the stems of fossil Equisetacere."— 
ThomA (tranaL by Beniu-t) (18791, p. 322, . 

* 2. Mill. : An obsolete name for Tremo- 

LITE. 

ca lam -it ous, a. [Fr. calamiteux ; Lat. 
cahanitosus — full of calamity or misery ; cala- 
mitets = calamity, misery.] 

1. Objectively : Causing distress or un- 
happiness ; atteaded with misery ; unhappy, 
wretched. 

" Meanwhile abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-deulals, Margaret 
Weut struggling ou through those ratami/ous years. * 
Wordsworth : Excursion, hk . i. 

" And he In that calamitous prison left.’* 

Milton: Sa?n*on Agonistes, 1,480, 

* 2 Subjectively : Wretched, unfortunate ; 
involved in calamity. 

"This is a gracious provision God Almighty hath 
made in favour of the necessitous and cafarmlotu." — 
Calamy 

ca-lam'-it-ous-ly, culv. [Eng. calamitous ; 
-h/.] In a calamitous or wretchedly unfortu- 
nate manner or state. 

"... these negotiations, which have resulted so 
calamitously."— Daily flews, July 20, 1670. 

t ca-lam'-lt-ous-ness, s. [Eng. calamitous; 
-ness. ] The state of being in calamity ; misery, 
wretchedness. 

ca-lam'-lt-y, s. [Fr. catamite ; Lat. calamitas, 
the origin of which is uncertain, by some sup- 
posed to be calamus = a reed ; others connect 
it with • calamis = damaged, the imagined 
source of in colamis = safe, uninjured, sound.] 

1. That which causes extreme ’misfortune, 
misery, or distress. 

"Another ill accident is drought, end the spindling 
of the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter coun- 
tries common ; insomuch as the word calamitv was 
flrst divided from ealamout, when the corn could not 
get out of the stalk."— Bacon. 

2. The state of extreme misery or distress. 
"... for yet ray prayer also shall he in their calam- 
ities. P*alms, exit. 6. 

"This infinite calamity shall cause 
To humau life, and household peace confound** 
Milton : P. L.,x. 907. 

cal-am-6-dcn -dron, «. [Gr. KdAa^os (kala- 

mos) = a reed, and fievfipop (dendron) = a tree.] 
Bot. & Palaiont. : A doubtful genus of fossil 
plants found with Calamites, and by some be- 
lieved to be identical with it, whilst others 
maintain them to be different. 
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cal-am-o-dy'- ta, s. [From Gr. KaXapot 
(kolamns) = a reed, arid Sv'ttjs (dutes) = a diver, 
from Boot (duo) = to aiok, to get into.] 

Ornilh. : A genus of insessorial birds, be- 
longing to the sub-family Sylvinae, or True 
Warblers. Calamodyta orundinacea is the 
Reed-warbler, wliioh supports its nest by the 
help of three or four reed stems. 

cal-a-mop h-ll-us, s. [Gr. KaXapo? (kala mos) 
= a reed ; tfuAew (philco) = to love.] 

Ornith. : A synonym of Panurus (q.v.). The 
single species, C. biarmicus, is the Bearded Tit 

cal-am -pcl-is, a. [Gr. icaAos (kalas) = beau- 
tiful ; apneXis (ampeli$)=z a vine.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, natives of China, 
belonging to the order Bignoniaceaa. [Eccre- 
mocarpus.] 

cal-a-mus, s. [Lst. calamus; Gr. KaXapos 
(kafiimos) = a reed or cane.] 

1. Scripture: A sort of reed or sweet- 
scented wood, mentioned in Scripture with 
the other iogredients of the sacred per- 
fumes. It is a knotty root, reddish without 
nnd white within, which puts forth long and 
narrow leaves, and is brought from the Indies. 
The prophets, speak of it as a foreign com- 
modity of great value. These sweet reeds have 
no smell when they are green, but when they 
are dry only. Their form differs not from 
other reeds, and their smell is perceived upon 
entering the marshes. 

"Take thou alio unto thee principal spices of pur« 
myrrh, of sweet cinnamou, and of sweet calamus."— 
Exodus, xxx. 23. 

2. Music: A reed-flute. Probably a simple 
rustio instrument like our oateu-pipe. But 
some suppose it to have been similar iu con- 
struction to the syrinx , or pan-pipes, and to 
have been synonymous with arujtdo. From 
calamus is derived the post*classical calawtau- 
los, a flute made of reed, whence calamaulis 
(KaXapavXrjs and uaAojuauAjj-rr)?) a player on 
reed-pipes ; hence too, chalumeau , schalmey , 
shawm, the precursor of the modern clarinet, 
one of the registers of which is still said to be 
of chalamcau toue. (Stainer <£ Bairett.) 

3. Botany: 

(1) A fistuiar stem without any articulation. 

(2) A genus of palm trees. Upwards of SO 
species are known, nearly all from Southern 
Asia. Calamus Rotang, C. rudentuin, C. vents , 
C. viminalis, furnish the rattans or canes used 
for the bottoms of chairs and couches, and C . 
Scipionum the Malacca canes employed in 
walking. 

calamus aromatlcus, s. 

1. Popul. Bot. : A plant, Diotis maritima. It 
grows in the Isle of Anglesey. 

2. Acorns calamus : Common sweet-flag. 

calamus -script orius, s . [Lat. scrip- 
torius = pertaining to writing or a writer ; 
scribo = to write.] 

^4ua(. : A canal at the bottom of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain, so called from its re- 
semblance to the cafamusscriptorius, or writing- 
pea of the ancients. 

f ca-lan'-dd, pr. par. [Ital. calando, pr. par. 
of calare — to decrease, lower.] 

Music: Gradually diminishing in loudness 
and rapidity ; becoming softer and slower. 

ca-la’n-djra, s. [Ital. calaudra ; Fr. calandrt; 
Sp. calandina; Low Lat. calamlra ; Gr. koXov- 
Bpa ( kalandra ) = a kind of lark.] 

1. Ornith. : A species of lark, AiWanocori/pTia 
calandra, with a thick bill, the upper part of 
the body of a reddish brown spotted with black. 
It is larger than the skylark. 

2. Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Rhyncopbora, one species of 
which, C. granaria , the Corn-weevil, in its 
larva state, is very destructive to corn. An- 

. other species, C. oryzte, attacks rice. 

ca-la'n-dre, ca-la'n-der, & [Calandra.] 

ca-lan-drin’-i-a, s. [Named in honour of 
*J. C. Calandrini.] 

Bot. : A genus of South American plants, 
belonging to the order Portnlacea. They are 
chiefly natives of California and South America. 

ca la n-drone, s. [Ital. calandra = a wood- 
lark.] 

Music : A small reed instrument of the 
shawm or clarinet character, with two holes, 
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much used by the Italian peasantry. (Stainer 
£ Barrett.') 

* ca l&'n-gay, s. [Etyin. unknown; proba- 
bfy a native name.] A species of white parrot 
from the Philippine Ulanda. 

* cal-ange, * cal-an-g$r, v. [Challenge.] 

eal an-thc, s. [Gr. icaAtk (kalos) = beautiful ; 
ai-^os (antkos) = a flower.] 

Bat. : A genua of herbaceous orchida the 
type of the order Calanthidese. They are 
natives of the East Indies and Madagascar ; 
a few are American. About’thirty speeies are 
known. The flowers are white, lilac, purple, 
or copper-coloured. 

ca lan-thid'-e-ae, [Calanthe; and fern, 
pi. sulT. -idea. ] 

Hot. : A family of orchideous plants. 

ca-lap-pa, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Zool. : A Fabririan genus of decapod Crus- 
taceans. Tribe, Brachy ura. C. granu lata and 
C. depressa are known as box-crahs. 

ca la sh, f ca-le’pbe, s. [Fr. caUche ; Ger. 
kalesche , from Russ. koliasku = a calash car- 
riage.] 

1. A light pleasure or travelling carriage, 



CALASH. 


with low wheels, having a top or hood remov- 
able at pleasure. 



" Daniel. a sprightly swain, that used to slash 
The vigToua steeds that drew his lords calash. 1 " 

King. 

"The ancients used calashtt, the figures of several of 
them being to be seen on ancient monuments. They 
aw very simple, light, and drove by the traveller him- 

2. The hood of a car- 
riage. 

* 3. A hood for a 
lady’s head, made of 
silk, supported with 
hoops of cane or whale- 
bone, and projecting 
considerably over the 
face. (Latham.) 

". . . huddled her caUuh 
over her head/ '—Safa .* The 
Khif/'Chandler. 


calash- top, s. 


CALASH. 


Vehicles : A folding leather top, with hows 
and joints ; sometimes called a half-head. 


ca-la-ta, s. [Ital.] An Italian dfmee in two- 
fourths t ime, of a sprightly character. (Stainer 
£ Barrett.) 

Ca la th£ a, s. [Gr. tcdAadot; (Tcolaihos) — a 
basket, from their being woven in baskets 
(Craig), or from the form of the stigma (Lou- 
don).} 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Marantacere, the Cnnnas of Jussieu. 
The speeies are natives of tropical Amarica, 
ami several are in cultivation for the sake of 
their handsome foliage. 

ca-la th-I an, a. [Lat. calathiana = the 
blue violet*] A term used only In the sub- 
joined compound. 

calathlan-violet, s. 

Hot. : A plant so called (Gcntiana pneumon- 
anthe), native, though rare. 

" It 1 h t-alled Viola autumnal ie, or Autumnal vlolot, 
and nt’onmtli to bo the name that Valerius Cordlin 
cAlletli I'neumonanthe, which he says is named in the 
fterman tongue Lun^tn Bhirriun, or hing-flourc ; in 
English, Autumn Bolfloim-i. Calathian Violet n, and 
y inu nue Hiirvobt-bels,"— tferarrfo .• Ucrball, p. 43S, ed. 

c&la-tM d-i-um, ca-la-thl-um, s. [Gr. 

tca\aQo<; (kalathos) = ahnsket.] 

Bot. : A name given by some continental 
botanists to an umbel, in which all the flowers 
are sessile. (Craig.) 

ca-lAth I form, a. [Lat. calathus; Gr. nd- 
Xaflos (kalathos) — a basket.] 

Bot . : Having the form of a basket ; basket- 
shaped, cup-shaped. 


c&l-a-tho -dcs, s . [Gr. naXaGos (kalathos) = 
a basket ; elW (cidos) = appearance, likeness.] 
Rot. : A genus of Ranunculacem, comprising 
a single species, Calathodes palmata, from Sik- 
kim. It is a perennial lierb, with large ter- 
minal and aolitary flowers ; petals none. 

cal-a-thus, s. [Lat. calathus; Gr. fcdAaflos 
(kalatko s) = a basket.] 

* 1. A kind of hand-basket, made of light 
wood or rushes. Used by women some- 
times to gather flowers, but chiefly, after the 
example of Minerva, to put their work in. It 
was narrow at the bottom and widening up- 
wards. 

2. Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects 
of the tribe Carabidaj. Seven species are 
British . 

ca-lft v-cr-ite, S. [From Calaveras, where it is 
‘found. ] 

Min, : A new tellurid of gold, from the 
Stanislaus mine, Calaveras Co.. California. It 
occurs massive without crystalline structure ; 
colour, bronze yellow ; streak, yellowish gray ; 
brittle. Compos. : Tellurium 55 '53, gold 44 47. 

cal-ca-dis, s. [Arab.] 

Med. : A name given by the Arabs to white 
vitriol or to some white vitriolic mineral. 

cal -caire, s. [Fr., as a. = calcareous, limy ; 
as s. = a calcareous rock.] 

Geol. : A word used in this country only in 
the two subjoined terms. 

calcaire gressler, s. [Fr. grassier — 
thick, eoarse.] 

Geol. : A rock or stratum consisting of a 
coarse limestone often passing into sand. It 
occurs in the Paris basin, and is used as a 
building stone. It is of Middle Eocene age. 
It abounds in shells, especially species of 
Cerithinm. lu other parts there is Miliolite 
Limestone, consisting of millions of micro- 
scopic foramiuifera. (Lyell.) 

calcaire siliceux, s. [Fr. siliceuz — 
siliceous, flinty.] 

Geol. : A compact siliceous limestone asso- 
ciated with the Calcaire Grossler, and coeval 
with it. 

cal-can -e-al» ct. [From Mod. Lat. calcanevm 
(q.v.), and Eng. auflix -al.] Pertaining to the 
calcaneum or bone of the heel. 

cal-can -e-um, s. [From Lat cal r (genit. 
cute is).] 

Anat. : The bone of the tarsus which forms 
the promiueuce of the heel or the hock. 
(Huxley.) 

C&l'-car (1), s. [Lat calcaria = a lime-kiln; 
cateanus = pertaiuing to lime ; calx (genit. 
calcis ) = lime.] 

1. Glass-making : A name given to a small 
furnace in which the first ealcination is made 
of sand and potash, for the formation of a 
frit, from which glass is made. [Fritti no- 
furnace.] (f/re.) 

2. Metal. : An annealing arch or oven. 
(Knight.) 

cal '-car (2), s. [Lat. calcar = a spur ; from 
calx (gen. calcis) =. the heel.] 

Bot. : A spur, a projecting hollow or solid 
process, from the base of an organ, aa in the 
flowers of Larkspur and Snapdragon ; such 
flowers are called calcarate, or spurred. (Used 
also in a similar sense in anatomy.) 

cal -car ate, u. [Calcar (2) ; -ate.] 

Bot.; Spurred. For definition see Calcar 
( 2), s.] 

" By tli© IrreKiiliir development of oneorin<<re sepals 
the spurred { calcarate) ej*]yx of Larkspur anil of 
Indian Cress Is produced/'— D<t l/our : li<>ta»y, p. 'Joi 

c&l car' c-a* s. pi. [Lat. mZcrtrta, nom. pi. of 
a. calcarius = pertaining to lime.] 

Zool. : The same as Calcis w>nom$ (q.v.). 

citl-ear'-e-d, only in compos. [Eng. calcare - 
o(us) (q.v.).] 

calcareo argillaceous, a. 

Min.: Consisting of or containing calcareous 
and argillaceous earths. 

calcarco-barlto, s. 

Min. : A white barite from Strontian, in 


Argyleshire, containing, probably as mixture, 
ij'G per cent. of lime and some ailica aud alu- 
mina. 

calcarce-bituminous, a. 

Min. : Consisting of or containing cal careous 
and bituminous earths. 

calcareo-silicious, a. 

Min. : Consisting of or containing calcareous 
and silieious earths. 

calcaree-sulphurous, a . 

Min. : Consisting of or containing calcareous 
and sulphurous eartha. 

cal-car-e-ous, a. [Lat. ealenrius — pertain- 
ing to lime ; calx (genit. calcis) = lime.] 

1. Min. : Consisting of or containing car- 
bonate of lime ; of the nature of limestone. 

2. Geol. : Calcareous rocks are generally of 
animal origin. They consist of fragments of 
shells, corals, encrinites, or of globigerin®, 
and other foramiuifera. Even when so wholly 
crystalline that no traces of old organisms can 
be detected, there is reason to believe that 
these previously existed and have been de- 
stroyed by metamorphic action. 

calcareous barytes, s.‘ 

Min, : A variety of barytes, with an abnormal 
quantity of carbonate of lime in its compo- 
sition. 

calcareous earth, s. [In Fr. terre cal- 
caire ; Ger. kalkerdc.] A term commonly 
applied to lime in any form, but properly to 
pure lime. Tt is also frequently applied to 
marl, and to earths containing a considerable 
proportion of lime. 

calcareous marl, s. 

Min. : A soft, earthy deposit, often hardly 
at all consolidated with or without distinct 
fragments of shells ; it generally contains 
much clay, and graduates into a calcareous 
clay. (Dana.) 

calcareous spar, s. 

Mhu : Calcite, crystallized native carbonate 
of lime, of which there are many varieties. The 
usual composition is carbonic acid 44*0, lime 
50’0, but it often contains impurities, upon 
which depend the colours assumed by the 
crystal. Carbonates of lime are widely dis- 
tributed in nature, as marbles, chalk, &c. 

[I CEL A NO-SPAR, MARBLE.] 

calcareous sponges, s .pi. An order 
of sponges — the Caleispongiae (q.v.). 

calcareous tufa, s. 

Min. : A term applied to varieties of car- 
bonates of lime, formed by evaporation of 
water containing that mineral in solution, 
occurring in fissures and caves in limestone 
roek3, and near springs, the water of which 
is impregnated with lime. 

cal car'-c-oiis-n^ss, s. [Eng. calcareous; 
-ness.] The quality of being cidcareous, or 
partaking of the nature of limestone. 

c&l-car-lf-er-eus, a. [Let. calcaria — a 
lime-kiln ; f era = to bear.) Producing lime, 
calciferous. 

cal ca r-i-form, a. [Lat. calcar — spur ; 
fui-ma = form, appearance.] 

Bot.: Shaped like a calcar, or spur; spur- 
shaped. 

cal-car-i'-na, s. [Lat. calcar = a spur; neut. 
pi. ridj. sutf. -ina.] One of the Rotaliua 
Foramiuifera. It is coated with exogenous 
shell growth, as granules, spines, fee. Shell 
thick. Common in several tertiary strata, 
and living abundantly in the Mediterranean 
and other warm seas. (Griffith £ Ilenfrey.) 

cil ca-val -la, s. [Fort..] A kind of superior 
sweet wine from Portugal. 

* cSl-9c-a'-ted, a. [Lat. calcentns, pa. par. 
of calceo = to shoe ; ca hcus = a shoe.] Fur- 
nished with shoes, shod 

called, a. [Lat. catenas = shod.] 

1. Gen. : Wearing shoes or boots, not sandals. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining or belonging to that 
branch of the CRnnclite Order, which did not 
accept the reform of St. Teresa. (Discalced.J 

" Subject to the Patber-Oeiieml of the catred Car- 
melltcs."— Vi.*t Lockhart : Life n/ St. J erct i (Note C.|. 

* cal-£c -don, s. [Calcbhony.] A foul vein 
like calcedony in soma precious stones. (Ash.) 
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calcedonic — calcium 


cal-9e-don -ic, cal^e-do’-ni-an, a. [Lat. 
cakedonius = a calcedony.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, caleedony. 

* cal-^e’-don-y, s. {Chalcedony*.]. 

cal^e-i-form, a. [Lat. calceus = a shoe ; 
forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : The same as Calceolate (q.v.). 

cal^e’-d-la, s. [Lat cakcolus = a little shoe 
or slipper ; calceus — a shoe.l 
Zool. : A genus of brachiopod mollusca, of 
the family Orthhke, the bivalve shell of which 
is somewhat slipper-shaped. It is fossil only, 
being found in the Devonian rocks. 

ciU-^e-o-lar'-I-a, s. [Lat. calceolarius = a 
shoemaker, from cn/ceohis = a little shoe, a 
alipper ; calceus = a shoe.] 

I. Bot. £ Horde. : A well-known and beauti- 
ful genus of plants— order Scrophulariacere. 
The resemblance to a shoe is in the bilabiate 
corolla of the best-known species, the elon- 
gated lower lip of which is inflated and turned 
down. The stamens are only two. The 
species, whigh are numerous, come from South 
America, chiefly from the western slope or side 
of the Andes. The greater number have 
yellow flowers, others are purple, whilst in a 
few the two colours are intermingled. The 
roots of Cttlceolaria arachnoida are collected 
in Chili, where they are called relbun , and are 
used for dyeing woollen cloth crimson. Vari- 
ous calceolarias are cultivated in this country. 

cal-9e’-d-late, a. [Lat. eakcolus a little 
shoe, a slipper, and Eng. suff. -ate.] 

Bot. ; Having the form of a shoe or slipper. 
Examples, the petals of the orchid Cypripe- 
dium and the Calceolaria, or Slipper-plant. 

calces, calx es, s. pi. [Calx.] 

C&T-91C, n. [From Lat. calx (genit. calcis ) = 
lime, and Eng. suffix -ic.] Pertaining to or 
composed in whole or in part of lime, as calcic 
carbonate, calcic oxide. 

c&l^if'-er-ous, n. [Lat. calx (genit. calcis ) 
= lime, chalk ; fero = to bear.] 

Min.: Containing or producing calcite or 
carbonate of lime. 

Q&l~9if-Ic, a. [Eng. cakif(y) ; -ic.] Calciferous, 
calcic. {Huxley : Physiol ., ch. 12.) 

1 cal-9if-i-ca -tion, s. [Lat. calx (genit. 
cafris) = lime ; facio — to make.] The process 
of being converted into a stony substance 
containing lime. 

. . and it seems prohahle that the tolid moss of 
fully formed bone is formed by the calcification of this 
tissue." — Carpenter : Principle* of Phytiology, p. 203. 

cAr-91-fied, pa. par. or a. [Calcify.] 

" Calcified teeth are peculiar to the vertebrates, and 
may be defined as bodies primarily, if not perma- 
nently, distinct from the skeleton, consisting of a 
cellular and tubular basis of animal matter containing 
earthy particles, a fluid, and a vascular puljx" — Owen : 
Anat. <ef Vertebrate*. 

t cal -91-form, a. [Lat. i,Ax (genit. cakis) = 
lime; forma = form, appearance.] In the 
form of chalk or lime. 

cal ~9i-fy, v.t. [Lat. calx (g^nit. caJcis) = lime ; 
facio (pass./o) = to make.] To convert into 
lime. 

“Were this sheath actually dentinal In tissue and 
united to the Jaw-bone, the resemblance to the Lepi- 
dosireu would be closer; hut it is never calcified, and 
is shed during the progress of the metamorphosis. 
Owen : Anat. of Vertebrate*. 

c&l^i-man -gite, $. [Korn Lat. calcium; 
Eng. mang(anesc); and suff. -ite q y.)] 

Min. : The same as Spabtaite (q.v.). 

* cAF^i-mine, s. {Lat. calx (genit. cakis) = 
lime.] A superior kind of white or coloured 
wash for walls. {Webster.) 

* cal -91-mine, r. t. [Calcimine, s.] To wash 
over with calcimine ; as, *' to calcimine walls." 
{Hart.) 

t c3J-9i -na-ble, a. [Eng. calcin(e) ; ‘able.) 
Capable of being calcined ; that may be cal- 
cined. 

" fermenting with acids, and imperfectly ealcin- 

able m a great fire. Fotsilt, Of Oranite 


* cal-^in-ate, v. t. [Low Lat cakinatus, pa. 
par. of calcino = to calcine.] To calcine. 

. . first, it indurateth, then maketb fragile, and 
lastly it doth calcinate.' — Bacon : Sat. Uist. 

c&l^ln-d'-tion, * cal-ci-na-ci-oun, s. 

[Low Lat. cakinalhs, pa. par. of cakino = to 
calcine.] 

1. The operation of expelling from a sub- 
stance by heat, either water or volatile water 
combined with it. Thus, the process of burn- 
ing lime, to expel the carbonic acid, is ooe of 
calcination. The result of exposing the car- 
bonate of magnesia to heat, and the removal of 
its carbonic acid, is the production of calcined 
magnesia. The term was, hy the earlier 
chemists, applied only when the substance ex- 
posed to heat was reduced to a calx, or to a 
friable pow'der, this being frequently the oxide 
of a metal. It ia now, however, used when 
any body is subjected even to a process of 
wasting. (Ure.) Marble, limestone, and chalk, 
which are all carbonates of lime, are deprived 
of their carbonic acid and watei by calcina- 
tion. It also deprives copper and other ores 
of their sulphur, the snlpliurets being oxidized 
and sulphuric acid being disengaged and 
volatilised. {Knight.) 

“ Oure fouruey* eke of calcinacioun,'' 

Chaucer: C. T, 12,731. 

” Adustion Cause th blackness and calcination white- 
ness."— Bacon : iVorfc* (ed. 1765), voL i., ch. xi. 

2. The operation of reducing a metal to an 
oxide ; oxidation. 

* 3. The result of the process of calcining. 

calcination-pot, s. A sort of crucible 
used for preparing animal charcoal. 

t cal -91-na-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. cakinatori- 
um.) A vessel or crucible used in calcination. 

cal cine, v.t. & i. [Fr. calcincr ; Low Lat. cal- 
cino ; Lat. calx (genit. cakis) = chalk.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To reduce to a powder. 

“ Moses, with an actual fire calcined, or burnt the 
golden calf unto powder." —Sir T. Browne: Rcligio 
At edict 

" The turf beinc, as it were, calcined by the scorching 
hoofs of their diabolical partners. ' — Scott .- Black 
Dwarf, ch. iL 

2. To reduce a metal to an oxide ; to oxidize. 
*3. To utterly consume. 

“This earth at last shall be calcined, " 

H. More : Enthtu. Triumph. 

* IL Figuratively : To consume. 

“ You hy a chaste chimicke Art, 

Calcine fraile love to pietie." 

Habington: Cattara. 

B. Intransitive : To be reduced to a powder ; 
to become calcined. 

. • in » very strong heat, calcining without 
fusion. —Xewton : Ootick*. 

cal 9ined, pa. par. & a. [Calcine, r.] 

1. Reduced to a powder. 

” Antimony calcined or reduced to ashes.” — Browne : 
Vulgar Err ours. 

2. Oxidized. 

” When a decoction of meat ia effectually screened 
from ordinary air, and supplied solely with calcined 
air, putrefaction never set* in.*'— Tyndall : Frag of 
Science , 3rd. ed.. xi. SOL 

t oar-91-ner, s. [Calcine.] 

1. Gen. : One who, or that which, calcines. 

2. Spec. : A calcining or roasting furnace. 

caT-91-ning, * cal-9en-ynge, pr. par., a., 

£ $. [Calcine, r.] 

Am. A B. As pr. par. and partic. adj.: In 
aenses corresponding to those of the verh. 

C. As substantive : The act of reducing to a 
powder ; calcination. 

•' In amalgamynge and calcenynge.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 12,699. 

calcining-furnace, $. A large rever- 
beratory furnace, haring a fire at one end, two 
chimneys at opposite corners, four doors at 
which the operation ia observed, the rabbles 
introduced, and the material withdrawn, and 
hoppers above by which the ore is introduced. 
{Knight.) 

cal-91-ni -tre, $. [Lat. calx (genit. calcis) = 
lime, and nitre (q.v.),] 

Min. : The same as Nitbocalcite (q.v.). 

* cal-9in-ize, v.t. [Calcine.] To calcine. 
{Sylvester : Du Bartas.) 

cAl -91-0-90 -le s tite, s. [Lat. cakius = 
pertaining to lime ; calx (genit. cakis) = lime ; 


eeriest is, cries t is = heavenly, sky-blue ; caelum 
= heaven.] 

Min. : A variety of Celestite (q.v.), contain- 
ing a large proportion of lime. 

cAl-9i-o-f§r'-rite t s. [Lat, calcius =pertain- 
ing to lime ; calx (gen. calcis) = lime ;ferHuin ) 
= iron ; suff. - ite {Min) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A sulphur, yellow or yellow mineral, 
from Battenberg in Bavaria. Sp. gr., 2*53— 
2'529. Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 34'01 ; ses- 
quioxide of iron, 24-34; alumina, 2‘90; mag- 
nesia, 2 65 ; lime, 14‘81 ; hydrogen, 20 '56. 

cal-9i-spdn'-gi-0e, s. pi. [From Lat. calx 
(genit. cakis) = lime, and spongia = a sponge.] 
[Sponge.] 

Zool . : Calcareous sponges. One of the 
leading divisions of Spongida (sponges), the 
others being Keratoda (horny sponges), 
Silicispongise (siliceous sponges), and Alyxo- 
spongiae (sponges with neither a horny nor a 
siliceous skeleton). The living species of cal- 
careous sponges have a skeleton composed of 
spicula of lime, and are generally free and in- 
dependent of each other. 

cal-91-spon’-gi-an, s. LCalcispongi.e.} 

Any individual of the calcispongue ; a chalk 
sponge. 

cal'^ite, s. [Lat. calx (genit. calcis) — chalk, 
and suff. -ite (q.v.).] Crystallised carbonate of 
lime. [Iceland-spab.] 

cal-91-tra-pa^ s. [Ital. calcatrippa = the 
star-thistle.] [Caltbop.] 

Bot. : A name for the Star-thistle, Centaurca 
calcitropa. 

* caT-91-trate, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. calcitrer ; Lat. 
calcitro = to kick, from calx (genit. calcis) = a 
heel.] To kick, to spurn. ( Cotgrave £ 
Cockeram.) 

• cal-91-tra-tion, s. [From Eng. cakitratc 
(q.v.), and suff. -ion.] The act of kicking. 

“ The birth of the child is caused partly by its cal- 
citration, breaking the memhraues in which it lieth.*' 
—Rou: Aroana Microcosmi. 1652. p. 52. 

car-91-um, s. [From Lat. calx (genit. calcis) 
= lime.] 

Chem. : A dyad metallic element. Symbol, 
Ca ; atomic weight, 40 ; sp. gr., 1*57. Obtained, 
by Davy by decomposing the chloride by 
electricity ; also by heating the iodide with 
sodium in a closed vessel. Calcium ia a brass- 
yellow, ductile, malleable metal, which oxidises 
in damp air ; it decomposes water, and dis- 
solves easily in dilute acids. Heated in the 
air, it melts at red heat, and hums with a 
bright orange light Calcium occursin nature 
chiefly as a carbonate, silicate, and sulphate. 
Calcium oxide, CaO, called also Lime, is ob- 
tained by heating the carbonate of calcium to 
redness. It is a white, earthy, infusible 
powder, phosphorescent at high temperatures ; 
it is strongly alkaline, and readily absorhs 
carbonic anhydride. It unites vigorously 
with water, throwing out great heat, and 
forms a hydrate, CaOH 2 0, which is slightly 
soluble in cold water ; it is used in medicine 
as lime-water. Impure lime mixed with sand' 
forms mortar. 

Calcium sulphate, CaS0 4 , Found as hydride 
as gypsum, CaS0 4 2H 2 0, and selenite and ala- 
baster. The water is given off hy heating it, 
and a white powder is left, which dissolves 
in 500 parts of cold water. Mixed with water, 
it sets in a hard substance ; it is used under 
the name of plaster of Paris for making casts 
of medals and statues, &c. 

Calcium carbonate, CaC0 3 , forms the chief 
constituent of limestone, marble, chalk, Ac. 

It occurs crystallised as calc-spar and ara- 
gonite. Calcium carbonate ia insoluble in 
water, but is dissolved by water containing 
carbonic acid gas ; it is deposited from this 
solution by boiling, hence boiler deposits. 

Calcium phosphates occur in the bones of 
animals and are native in Apatite. [Phos- 
phates.] 

Calcium chloride, CaClo, is obtained by dis- 
solving the carbonate in hydrochloric acid. It 
crystallises in white prismatic crystals; it ia 
very deliquescent Fused calcium chloride is 
used to dry gases, Ac. 1 1 absorbs ammonia gas. 
Calcium fluoride, CaFlg, occurs as fluor a par. 
Calcium sulphides and phosphides have been 
obtained. Salts of calcium are not precipitated 
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by H.jS, either in an acid or alkaline solution. 
Alkaline carbonates and ammonia carbonate 
give a white precipitate insoluble in excess; 
oxalate of ammonia gives a white precipitate 
from a neutral solution ; the precipitate is not 
soluble in acetic acid. A solution of sulphate 
of calcium gives no precipitate. The chloride 
gives an orange-red flame with alcohol. The 
spectrum of calcium gives several character- 
istic lines, especially an orange-red and a 
green line. Chloride of lime, or bleaching 
powder, is a mixture of calcium chloride and 
calcium hypochlorite. 

r Calcium Arsenate (Min.) is — Pharma- 
colite ; Calcium Borosilicate = Datholite ; 
Calcium Carbonate = (1) Calcite, (2) Aragonite ; 
Calcium Cvlumbate = (1) Mierolite, (2) Azorite ; 
Calcium Phosphate = Apatite ; Calcium Silicate 
= (1) NVollastonite, (2) Okenite ; Calcium Sul- 
phute = Selenite ; and Calcium Tungstate = 
Bcheclite, all which see. 

calcium light, s. The Drummond or 
oxyhydrngen light, in which streams of oxygen 
and hydrogen are directed and inflamed upon 
a ball of lime whose incandescence gives a very 
vivid and brilliant light. [Drummond-light.] 
(Knight.) 

t cal 5iv'-cr ous, a. [From Lat. calx (genit. 
calci>)= limestone, lime, and voro = to devour.] 

Bot. : Eating into or corroding a limestone 
rock. (R. Brown , 1874.) 

* cal-co gr&ph'-i-cal, n. [From Eng. calco- 
gniph(y); deal.) Pertaining to calcography 
(q.v.). 

* c&l cog'-raph-y, $. [Gr, k<xAjco? (kalkos) = 
brass, and ypa<f>‘r} (graphe) — a writing, drawing, 
from ypatpcj (grapho) = to write.] The art of 
engraving on brass. 

•'The histories of refining; of making copperas : of 
making alum:— of calcography; of euamelling.' — 
Sprat : Hitt, of /£, Soc., p. 258. 

cSl-eour’-an-ite, s. [From Gcr. calcouranit, 
kalk-uranit; kalk = chalk, and uranit = uran- 
ite (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Autunite (q.v.). 

C&lc' §in ter, s. [Ger, kalk = chalk, and 
sinter — dross.] The incrustations of carbonate 
of lime upon the ground ; or the pendulous 
conical pieces, called stalactites, attached to 
the roofs of caverns, &c. (Ure.) 

c&lc -spar, s. [Ger. kalk = chalk, and Eng. 
spar (q.v.).] Crystallised carbonate of lime 
or calcite. [Calcareous-spar.] 

C&lo tuff, s. [Ger. kalk — chalk, and tuff — 
tufa (q.v.).] A formation of carbonate of 
litne from the deposits of springs, &c. [Cal- 
CAREOUa-TUFA.] 

t c&lc u la-bil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. calculate); 
ability'] Possibility or capability of being 
calculated, estimated, or provided for. 

c&lc u-la ble, a. [Fr. calculable .] Capable 
of being calculated. 

" The man. become mature, 

Would at a calculable day discard . . 

Browning : fled Cutt. X. Cap. Country. 

*’ I have made every calculable provision.'*— H’. Tay- 
lor ; Monthly Mag. 

c£tlc-u lax-y t a. ks. [Lat. calcularius, from 
calculus "= a little stone ; calx = (1) lime, 
chalk ; (2) a pebble. ] 

A. -4s adj. : Pertaining to or caused by the 
disease of stone in the bladder. 

" Motion waa Unliout and noxious to him. by reason 
of his ealculary infirmity and corpulency."— Bp, Oan - 
den : Life of Op. Orownrigg, 1660, p. 21b. 

B. As subst.: A mass of small stony lumps 
found in the pear and other fruits. 

C&lc*~u-late, v.t. k i. [Lat. calculatus, pa. 
par. of ctdculo = to reckon by means of peb- 
bles ; from calculus — a little stone, a pebble ; 
dimili. of calx = (1) lime, chalk ; (2) a stone, 
pebble. In Fr. calculcr ; Sp. culcular ; Ital. 
calenture.] 

A. Transit ire: 

I. Literally: 

1. To compute, to reckon up In number. 

"If, lu calculating the numbers of the people, ire 
Lak« m the multitude* that emigrate to the planta- 
tion*.*'— OoUUmU h ; Essay x. 

• 2. To divine or prognosticate by the aitun- 
tiou of the planets at a certain time. 

" A cunning man did calculate my birth.” 

Sfutkesp. : 2 Ben. I'/., iv. 1. 


“ Who were there theu In the world, to observe the 
births of those first men, and calculate their nativi- 
ties .‘‘—Bentley. 

II. Figuratively : To arrange or adjust for a 
purpose. (Seldom used except in the pa. par.) 

" 1 calculate my remedy for this one Individual king- 
dom of Ireland."— ; Modest Proposal. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make calculations ; prognosticate. 

“ Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosta. 
Why old men iool and children calculate. " 

Shaker p . ; Julia* Ccuar, L 8. 

2. To form one’s opinion on ; to reckon or 
depend ou ; to expect. (Colloquial, and chiefly 
American.) 

*\ Generally used with the prep, on before 
the matter on which the opinion is formed. 

calc -u-la-tcd, pa. par. ka. [Calculate, v.) 

" Cesar . . . did set forth an excellent and perfect 
kaleudar, more exactly calculated, than any other 
that was before.''— -VorfA ; Plutarch, p. 612. 

C&lc -u-la-tmg (1), pr. par.,a.,k s. [Cal- 
culate, v. ] 

A. k B. As pr. par. k jmrticip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

"With his cool, calculating disposition, be easily 
got the better of his ardent rival” — Godwin : St. Leon. 

C. -4s substantive: The act or process of 
computing, reckoning, or estimating. 

calculating engine, s. The same as 
Calculating Machine (q.v.). 

" Such are the facts which, by a certain adjustment 
of the calculating engine, would l>e presented to the 
observer.”— Babbage : Xinth Bridgewater Treatise, 
ch. li. 

calculating machine, s. A machine 
for making arithmetical calculations with 
speed and accuracy. The simplest one is the 
alxicus (q.v.). The best known of such ma- 
chines is that which Babbage was employed by 
the British Government to construct. Be 
began the work in 1821, and continued it for 
about twelve years, till 1833, at an expense of 
£15,000, after which it was abandoned. The 
part completed is preserved in the library of 
King's College. A modification of Babbage's in- 
vention ia now in use at the AlbanyObservatory. 

* calc -u-1 a- ting (2), a. [Lat. calculus - a 
stone, pebble.] Turning into, or forming into 
a calculus or stone in the bladder. (Topsell.) 

t calc -u-la-tihg-ly, adv. [Eng. calculating 
(1); -ly. ] In the manner of one calculating; 
by way of calculation. 

Calc-U-la -tion, s . [Lat. calculus = & small 
Stone*, a pebble, because pebbles were of old 
used in this country, as they still are among 
some uncivilised tribes, as aids in counting ; 
Eng. suff. -afio/t.] 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of calculating, reckoning, or 
computing in numbers. 

"One Bartholomew Scullet . . . hath hy calculation 
found the very day.”— Raleigh : BUt. of li'erfd, bk. Uu, 
Ch. 25. 

" And, leaving It to others to foretell. 

By calculation sage, the ebb mid flow.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vt. 

2. The result of an arithmetical computa- 
tion or reckoning. 

"If we aupjiose our present calculation, the Pbceulx 
now in nature will be the sixth from the creation.” — 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

II. Figuratively : 

] . The act or process of estimating the force 
and result of circumstances. 

2. The result of such estimation ; the 
opinion formed of circumstances. 

"The fate of the Triennial Bill coufomuled all the 
calculation* of the best lu formed |H>liticiims of that 
time.''— Macaul ay : But. Eng., ch. XX. 

* C&lc-U-la -tive, a. [Formed by analogy of 
other a'djectives from an imaginary Lat. calcu- 
lattvus ; from calculus = a pebble, atone.] Per- 
taining to calculation ; involving calculation. 

" Persons bred lu trade have in general a much 
better idea, by long habits of calculate dealings, . . 
—Burke : On the Popery Law*. 

c&lc’-u-ld-tor, - cilk -c la tour , s. [Fr 

calcufatcur; Lat. calculator =: one who reckons ; 
calculus = a pebble, stone.] 

L Ordinary Language (of persons) ; 

1. Ono who reckons or computes by num- 
bers ; a com i niter. 

* 2. Ono who prognosticates by astrology. 

. . calkclatour* and aatrunomyo.”— IVycllpc , 
Select U'orArj, p. «WI. 

3. One who estimates the force or effect of 
causes ; one who calculates results. 


"Ambition is no exaet calculator. Avarice Itself 
does not calculate strictly when it games.*'— Burke ; 
On Shortening the Duration of 

IL Technically (of things) : 

1. An arithmometer of a certain type. (See 
Knight : Pract. Diet. Meehan., i. 143, for a de- 
scription and figure of it.) 

2. A kind of orrery (q.v.) invented by Fer- 
guson, 

* calc-u-la-tor-y, a. [Lat. calculatorius = 
pertaining to calculation ; calculus = a pebble, 
atone.] Pertaining to calculation. 

"That other calculatory o\ figure-casting astrology 
. . ."—Ball : Case t of Contdence. 

* c&lo’-ule, s. [Lat. calculus — a pebble used 
in counting.] Beckoning, computation, cal- 
culation.] 

"The general calcule, which was made in the last 
perambulatiou, exceeded eight millions.” — Bowel: 
Vocaf Forest. 

* oalc -ule, * cal -cu-len, * cal-kyll, 

cal Uil, * cal’-clc, v.t. [Fr. calculer ; Lat. 
calculo — to calculate ; from calculus = a 
pebble used in counting.] [Calculate.] To 
calculate, compute. 

" Foil subtilly he c alculed all this." 

Chaucer : Frankl. Tale. 

* c3.1c -uled, * cal’ kled, * cal kilcd, 

pa. par. or a. [Calcule, v.] 

" Astromomyers al so aren at ere wbittes end 

Of that was calculed of the clymat the contrary* 
they fyndetb." Piers Ploughman, p. 29L 

c&lc'-u-ll, s. pi. [Calculus.] 

* c&lc -u-ling, cal -ku-lynge, * kal - 
ku-lynge, pr. par., a., & s. [Calcule, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. i tpartic. adj. : (See the 
verb.) 

C. ^4s substantive: The act of calculating; 
calculation. 

" When thlB kalkaa knew by calculynge." 

Chaucer : Troilu*. L 7L 

* calc -u-lose, * c&lc'-u-lous, a. [Lat. 
ctilculasas = full of pebbles or stones ; calculus 
= a pebble, a stone.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Full of stones, stony, gritty. 

" The feldes calculose, eke harde and drle,” 

Palladios, li. 40. 

2. Medicine: 

(1) Affected with stone in the bladder; suf- 
fering from calculus. 

" I have found, by opening the kidneysof Kcalculou* 
jiersou, that the stone is formed earlier than 1 have 
suggested. '—Sharp. 

(2) Of the nature of a calculus. 

"The volatile #Alt of urine will coagulate spirits of 
wine: and thus, jierbaps. the Btoues or cufcolosc con- 
cretions lu the kidney or bladder, may be produced.” 
— Browne: Vulgar Err ours. 

calc'-u-lus, s. [In Fr. calcul : Sp. calcido; 
Port, 'calculat; do = the mathematical calculus ; 
calculo = a calculus (in Med.) ; ltal. calcolo, or 
calculo ; all from Lat. calculus = (1) a small 
stone or pebble, (2) a stone in the bladder, 
(3, 4, &c.) a stone used far voting or one for 
reckoning, &c.] 

1. Among the old Romans : A stone used for 
voting. At trials white and black atones were 
thus employed, the white expressing a vote 
for acquittal and the black for condemnation. 

2. Med. : The medical term for what ia 
popularly known as stone. Calculi vary in 
size from a pin's head to a pigeon’s egg. and 
even larger, and weigh from a few grains to 
several ounces. They derive their special 
name and character as well from the organs of 
the body in which they are found as from the 
constituents of which they are composed. 
Thus, for example, a calculus found iu the 
kidney or ureter is called renal, in the bladder 
vesical, and so on ; but, according to its 
chemical composition, it would also be called 
either (1) uric Githic) acid calculus, or (2) ox- 
alic (mulberry) calculus, or (3) phosphatic 
calculus. Calculi derived from the bile are 
also found in the gall-bladder, and in the 
biliary and intestinal ducts, where they receive 
the name of gall-stones, or biliary calculi. 
Those found in the salivary glands are called 
salivary calculi. 

3. Math. : Any branch of mathematics which 
may Involve or lead to calculation. In this 
sweeping sense It embraces the whole science, 
with the exception of pure geometry. Thus 
there may be a calculus of functicus, a calcu- 
lus of variations, kc., but the leading divisions 
of the subject are the Differential and the In- 
tegral Calculus. 

Calculus of functions : The calculus In which 
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what is sought is the form of a function, and 
not its value in nny particular case, nor the 
condition under which it may have a particu- 
lar value. 

Calculus of variations: A method in which 
the laws of depoiKlnnee, binding together 
variable quantities, are themselves subject to 
change. 

The Differential Calculus is a method of in- 
vestigating mathematical questions by mea- 
suring the ratio of certain indefinitely small 
quantities called differentials. [Differential.] 
Imaginary Calculus: A method of investi- 
gating the nature of imaginary quantities 
required to fulfil apparently impossible con- 
ditions. The result proves that all absurdities 
in geometry may be ultimately resolved into 
attempts to measure a straight line in a direc- 
tion different from that of its length. 

The Integral Calculus reverses the process 
which obtains in the differential calculus, 
that is, it reasons out from the ratio of the 
indefinitely small changes of two or more mag- 
nitudes, the magnitudes themselves, or, as it 
is technically stated, from the differential of 
an algebraic expression it Buds the expression 
itself. [Integral.] 

* cald, a. & $. [Coll.] (0. Eng. £ Scotch.} 

" Thy corse In clot mot cottier keue." 

Ear. Eng. AUit. Poems: Pearl , 320. 

Cal -dcr-a, s. [Sp.] A Spanish term for the 
deep caldron- like cavities which occur on the 
summits of extinct volcanoes. (Stormonth.) 

cal-dcr-ltc, s. [Apparently from the pro- 
per name Let Wcr, aud suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A doubtful mineral from Xepaul, 
said by Dana to be nothing but massive gar- 
net. The British Museum Catalogue, however, 
recognises it as a variety of garnet. 

cald'- rife, a. [Cauldrjfe.] (Scotch.) 

cal-dron, caul'-dron, * cau -dron, s. 

[O. Fr. atidron, candron, chauhlron ; from O 
Fr. caldaru ; l^at. cahlaria = caldron ; calidus 
=hot ; from caleo = to l>e hot ; Sp. caldcron ; 
Ital cahlerone.] A large kettle or boiler. 

’* Ami lie struck it into the pan, or kettle, or cal- 
dron , or put; . . .‘*—1 Sum. n. 1*. 

“The limbs yet trembling, in the caldrons boil” 

Dr a den Virgil ; ^Encid i. 295. 

calc (1), s. [Kail, Kale.] 

* calc (2), s. [Etymology doubtful.] Some 
kind of serpent. 

"A feolle worm, calet and manticores." 

King AlitaunUcr, 7,094. 

©3l-e-a» s. [Gr. koAo* (kalos)-=z beautiful.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants, contain- 
ing upwards of thirty species, natives of Mexico 
and Brazil. They are herbs or small shrubs. 
C. 2 acateehiclii, a Mexican species, is known 
there by the name of Juralillo, and is said 
to contain, in a fresh state, a considerable 
quantity of camphor. The leaves of C. jamai- 
ccnsis are said to be powerfully bitter, and 
steeped hi wine or brandy are used as a 
stomachic in the West Indies. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cal-e-a'-na, s. [Gr. *aAos (kales) = beautiful. ] 
Bot. : A name applied to a few brown- 
coloured terrestrial orchids, natives of New 
Holland. They are noticeable for their lip, 
which is posticous, peltate, unguiculate, and 
highly irritable. In tine weather or when un- 
disturbed this lip bends back and leaves the 
column uncovered ; but if it raiaa, or the 
plant is jarred, down goes the lip over the 
column, which it boxes up securely. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

cal-eghe', s. [Calash.] 

Cal-e-do -ni-an, a. & s. (Lat. Caledonia = 
Scotland.] 

A. ^4$ adjective: Of or pertaining to Cale- 
donia, the ancient name of Scotland. 

B. As substantive: A native of Caledonia ; a 
Scotchman. 

cal-ed -<5n-ite, $. [In Fr. caledanile; Eng. 
Calcdon(ia); -ite (Min.)."] 

Min. : A minernl consisting of carbonate of 
copper and sulphate aud carlionate of lead. 
It is found in minute bluish-green crystals, in 
association with other ores of lead, iu Lanark- 
shire. It is orthorhombic, mther brittle, 
translucent, and of a verdigris or bluish-green 
colour. Sp. gr., 6 4. Compos. : Sulphate of 


lead, 55*8 ; carbonate of lead, 82*8 ; CfttbOHate 
of copper, 11*4. (Dana.) 

cal-e-duct, 3 . [Caliduct.] 

f cal-©-fa'-gI-ent, a. & s. [Lat. calef ocxens, 
pr. par. of .cctlefacio — to make hot ; mOdus = 
hot ; facio = to make.] 

A. As adj. : Causing or exciting heat or 
warmth. 

B. -4s substan. : A medicine or preparation 
calculated to produce heat or warmth. 

t cal'- c-fac'-t ion, s. [Fr. calif action ; Lat. 
calefactio — a making hot or warm ; calidus — 
hot ; /actio = a making ; from facio = to 
make. ] 

1. The act or process of making anything hot 
or warm. (Lit. & Jig.) 

" . . . by a motion contrary to that of calefaction, 
by which the internal parts are called outwards." — 
Hobbes. 

". . . thou seekest In humility to he enabled to a 
devout lustre and calef net ion of others.” — Waterhouse : 
A polngy for Learning, 1G53. p. 135. 

2. The state or condition of being bot or 
warm. (Lit. & jig.) 

“ As [if] the remembrance of cal e fact Ion can warm a 
man iu a cold frosty night,"— More: Philos. Poems, 
ch 2. Fret 

* cal-e-fac tive, a. [Formed by analogy from 
Lat. calefactus, jia. par. of cakfacio ==. to make 
hot.] Having the property of exciting heat 
or warmth. 

" Calefactire, lucid, aud penetrating the elementary 
matter. — Hale : Prim. Orig. 

cal-e-fac'-tor, s. [Lat. calefactory he who 
or that which makes hot ; Fr. caMfacteur.] 

1. Gen.: Anything which excites warmth 
or heat. 

2. Spec. : A kind of stove. ( Tozer .) 

t calefactory, a. & 3 . [Lat. calc factor ius ; 
from calefcicio = to make hot.] 

A* As adj. : Producing heat or warmth ; 
communicating heat. 

“These calefactory engines they popped down under 
their stalls, . . ."—Daily Telegraph. Jan. 11, 1866. 

B. -4a substan. : A place or room for pro- 
ducing heat or warmth ; a vessel in which to 
heat things. (Ash.) 

t cal-e-fy, v.i. & t. [Lat. eahfio = to become 
hot ; mlid us = hot ; fio — to become.] 

A. Intrans. : To become or be made hot ; to 
be heated. 

" Crystal will calefy unto electricity ."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

B. Trans. : To heat, make hot or warm. 

" cal-em-bourg, S. [Of uncertain origin ; 
supposed to be from a certain Count Kali 1cm- 
berg, noted for his blunders in French. 
(HV&sler.). Or from the “Jester of Kalilen- 
berg," whose name was Wigand von Tlieben, 
a character introduced in “Tyll Eulenspiegel," 
a German tale. (Brewer : Fhrase and Fable.).'] 
A pun. 

cal -en-dar, * cal'-Sn-dere, * k&l'-en- 
dar, *kal'-cn-der,s.&a- [LaLraZendariim 
= an account-book of interest kept by money- 
lenders, so called from the interest being due 
on the calends (Lat. calendee), or first of each 
month.] [Calends.] 

A. .Aa substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A register or list of the days of the year, 
according to its divisions into days, weeks, 
and months, showing the various civil and 
ecclesiastical holidays, festivals, &c. 

"Curved be the day when first I did appear: 

Let it he blotted from the calendar. ' 

I/rydcn: Palumon A ArciU, it. tO. 

■* What hath this day deserved ? what hath it doue. 
That It III golden letter should be set 
Auioug the high tides in the calendar / m 

Shnkeip . ; King John, ill. L 

* (2) An almanac. 

“Give me a wzfemfcir. 

Who saw the sun to-day 7" 

Shake*?. ; Kich. If/., V. & 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) An artificial aliugnac. 

” Do yon, for your ow n benefit, construct 
A c alcndar of flow n, pluck'd aa they blow." 

Wordsworth Excursion, hk. vL 

(2) A list or register, a roll. 

* ". . . the care 1 hate had to ex en your content, I wish 
might be found In the calendar of my peat eudea- 
voura." — Shakesp . : AU't Well, i. 3. 

(8) A compendium, an abstract, or epitome. 


*' Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, be is the card or 
calendar of gentry, for you shall find in him the con- 
tinent of what part a gentleman would Bee." — Shakesp,: 
Hamlet, v. 2. 

II. ’Technically: 

1. A catalogue or abstract of state papers. 

2. Law: A list or register of cases to be 
’tried in a court of law ; a register of the 
names of prisoners. 

“The nsuage Is for the Judge to sign the calendar, or 
list of all the prisoners names.'— Blackstone: Com- 
ment, bk. iv^ cK 30. 

’* Rhadainanthus, who tries the lighter causes below, 
leaving to his two brethren the heavy cultmdart . . . 
—Lamb : Last Essays of A'lici. 

3. -4sfrou. £ Chron. : The Roman calendar 
is aaid to have beeu introduced by Romulus 
about 738 b.c., and modified by Numa Pom- 
pilius about 713 b.c. In 46 b.c., Julius Cfesar, 
giving effect to the calculations of Sosigenes, 
an Alexandrian mathematician and astrono- 
mer, reformed the calendar, and introduced 
the Julian style, by which the year was made 
to consist of 365 days, with 366 every fourth 
or leap year. He commenced it also with 
January 1st, the adjustment producing one 
year of confusion, which contained 445 
days. Had the solar year consisted of 365 
days, 6 hours, the Julian calendar would 
have been perfect ; but its real length is 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 45$ seconds. The 
operation of the odd minutes and seconds 
continued dnring the next fifteen centuries, 
having again derauged the calendar ten days. 
Pope Gregory XIII. made a_d. 15S2 consist of 
355 days only, and otherwise adjusted the 
calendar. Roman Catholic countries at once 
adopted the reform. Protestant states one 
after another followed the example, whilst 
Russia and the Greek Church conserved the 
old Julian arraugement. When the new style 
was adopted in England by Act of Parliament 
in 1752, eleven days required to be struck out, 
the 3rd of October being called the 14th. 
From this time the difference began between 
new and old style. To prevent further de- 
rangement the Gregorian arrangements pro- 
vide that only one in four of the years ending 
centuries shall be leap years : thus the j*eara 
1700 and 1800 were not leap years, nor will 
1900 be, but 2000 will. 

B» As adjective : (See the compounds.) 

calendar -clock, s. A clock which indi- 
cates not merely the hour and minute of the 
day, but also the day of the week and month, 
and in some cases even the year and the 
phases of the moon. (Knight.) 

calendar-month, s. A month which, 
if it be January, has 31 days, if February, 
has 28 or 29, if March, has 81, &c. 

cal'-en-dar, v.t. [Calendar, s.J To register ; 
set down In a list. Especially said of insert- 
ing in the Calendar of Saints. 

'* Thun miuiy Just and holy inen, whose lmmea 
Are register d and calendar'd l or bmIuU," 

Tennyson : St. Simeon Stylltes. 

“Twelve have been martyrs fur religion, of whom 
ten are calendared for saints.'’ — HaterAouie .- Apol. 
far Learning, 1653, p. 237. 

t cal-£n-dar’-i-al,a. [Calendar, 3.] Of or 
pertaining to a calendar. 

cal'-en-daur-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Calen- 
dar, v.] 

A. A B. vis present participle & participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As substantive: The act of registering or 
inserting in a calendar or list. 

* Cal cn dar-y, a. [Lat. ealendurius = of or 
pertaining to a calendar.] PertaiuiDg to or 
contained In the calendar. 

* cal -ende, s. [Calends.] 

cjU'-en-der, v.t. [Calender (I), s.] To 
smooth cloth, linen, &e., by pressing, so as 
to give It a glaze or gloss. (Johnson.) 

cal'-en-der (1), s. [Fr. catandre; Low Lat. 
calendra ; from cylindrus; Gr. Kv\iySpos ( kulin - 
dros) — a cylinder, roller ; Fr .calendrer ; Port. 
calandrar — to smooth or calender cloth.] 

1. A press or machine in which cloth or 
paper is smoothed and pressed for the purpose 
of giving it a glaza or gloss. 

2. A calendrer. 

“ Aud my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go." 

Courper : John Gilpin. 
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eal'-cn-dcr (2\ * kal-en der, s. [Fr. 
from Hind. (/ahuufur.J One of an order of 
dervishes amongst the Mohammedans. 

"Thirty noble* in the habit of pilgrim totlemitrrs,''— 
Sir Thomas Herbert : Travels, p. 70. 

* c2U'~cri-der (3), s. [Calandra.] A weevil. 

caT-en-dered, pa. jxtr. & a. [Calender, z>.] 

cil cn-dcr-er, s. [Calendrer.] 

c£U -en der-ing, pr.pnr. (Calender, 

v.] 

A. k B. As pr. jxtr. <£ particip. atij. : In 
a sense corresponding to that of the verb. 

C. As stifwfaii. : The act or business of a 
calendrer ; Lite act or process of passing cloth 
or paper through a calender, in order to give 
them a smooth or glazed surface, 

calendering machine, s. A machine 
between the loaded rollers of which cloth or 
paper in process of being calendered is passed, 
to give it the requisite finish and lustre. 

* cal en dog -raph-er, s. [Lat. cafendarinm 
— a calendar, aiid Or. ypa<p cu (grapho) = to 
write, compose.] One who writes or draws 
up calendars or almanacs. 

" Tin* is that eclipse which Dr. Pell sent word of to 
the society, that Eichstulin* himself, and a) most .ill 
calrtntoqraphers had sk 1 pped over.” — Boyle: H'orto, 
voL vi. |> 154. 

c&l en-drer, cal'-en-der-cr, s . [Fr. 

calandreur.) One wliose business or profes- 
sion it is to calender cloths. {Johnson.) 

* cal-en'-dri-cal, a. [M. Eng. c ahndr(e) = 
a calendar ; suit’.' -imi.] Of or pertaining to a 
calendar. (HVbsfcr.) 

cal' end^, 4 cal-ende, ka -lends, * ka - 
lendis, s. j<l. [Lat. calendar; from ao old 
verb calo = to call ; Or. «o Aeoi ( kalco ) ; A.S. 
caknd.] 

L Literally : 

1. The first day of each month in the Roman 
calendar. 

u Calendu {CalenUe, 3 Calende."— Prompt. Parv. 

“Another division of their months Into ides, nones, 
and cu lends, . , ." — Droivue: Vulgar Errours, 

2. Applied by WyclifTe to the Jewish Feast 
of the New Moon. 

"Loo! kulcndis hen to-morwe. WycUJfg : 1 Kingt 

XX, 5. 

* II. Fig. : The first or beginning of anything. 

” Nowe of hope the kalrndU tvgynne." 

Cha ucer : Trail.. It 6. 

To fix anything for the Greek Calnuls : To 
postpone it indefinitely ; the term calends not 
being used amongst the Greeks. In naming 
the day of the month the Romans did not 
count straight forward, but backwards ; thus, 
they did not say tile 25th or 2UtU of June, hut 
the Gtli or 5 tli day before the calends of July. 

C& len'-du-la, a (Lat. ealendoe, from their 
flowering almost every month.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, of which one 
aperies, Calendula officinalis, the Garden Mari- 
gold, is common in Britain. They are showy 
plants, ami are in some phtees used in cookery. 
Distilled water or vinegar was formerly ‘made 
from the flowers, and t hey are still sometimes 
used to adulterate saffron. 

c& len du line, c&-lcn -du-lin, s. [Lat. 

aihui/idn.J 

Chem. : A gum extracted from the marigold. 

* ca lenge, * ca-lengen, v . t . k i . [Chal- 
lenge, v.] 

c&l 6n turc, s. (Fr. calenture; Sp crckaf?ira 
= lieat, fever; from culm fur = to heat; Lat. 
caleo = to be hot. J A distemper occurring in 
warm climates, and peculiar to natives of 
colder regions, in which, according to Quincy, 
aailnrs imagine the sea to be green fields, and 
will tluow themselves into it. 

" So by ft calenture mialcd, 

Tim mariner with lapturv uva, 

On tin* Minioth ocean'* Jirmr lied, 

Enamelled Held* and verdant tree*.” Siti/t, 

ca-lep -ter-yx, «• [Gr. *uA 6? ( kalos ) = beau- 
tiful ; jrrtpvi {ptmtx ) = a wing ] 

Entom. : A genus of Neuroptcrous inserts, 
belonging to the family Libellulichc. Cahp- 
teryx virgo is a beautiful species, with its body 
of a steel blue colour, and a large dark patch 
on its wings. 

cil-lcs -ijon^e, s. [Lat. cafrscnis, pr. par. 
of culeseo — to grow warm ; an inchoative form 


from caleo = to he hot.) Increasing heat, 
growiog warmth. 

*cal-ewe, s. [From A.S. cof?t= bald.] [Cal- 
low.] A bald pate, a shaveling. 

’’Out! what bath the c alcwt Ido ' what hath the 
caleice. ido. " 

Robert of Gloucester, 89. (Spec. Ear. Eng. (Morris & 
Skeat), pt. h.) 

t cale-weis, s. (O. Fr. caillouct .] A kind 
of pear. {Chaucer.) 

calf (1), Mcalf, *keU(pl. calves) (l ail ent), 
s. ka. (A.S. cealf; Dut. & Sw. half; DaD. 
kalv; Ger. kalb.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Lang itage : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The young of a cow. 

* "The colt hath about four years of growth ; and so 
the fawn, and so the cat/.”— Bacon : Natural Uistory. 

(2) The young of other mammals, as the 
elephant, rhinoceros, &c. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) In contempt : 

(a) A silly person, so called because the 
calf is not remarkable for intelligence. 

*' Some silly floating brainless cal/. 

That understands things by the half. - 

Omyton : Nymp. 

( b ) A coward. 

(c) A person fond of drinking milk. (Collo- 
quial.) 

(2) Geog.: A Norwegian name, also used in 
the Hebrides, for islets lying off islands, and 
bearing a similar relation to them in size that 
a calf does to a cow, as “ the Calf of Man," 
“ the Calf at M ull. ” (Smyth.) 

(3) Script. Calves of the Ups": Sacrifices, 
probably of thanksgiving, offered to God as 
calves were in Jewish worship. Or possibly 
actual sat- ri flees vowed by the lips. 

"Turn to the Lord, and say unto him. Take away 
all iniquity, ami receive m graciously : eo will we ren- 
der the calves of our lips ." — Uosea xiv. 2. 

IL Book-binding : A fine leather made of the 
hide or skin of a calf, much used in the binding 
of books. 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds.) 

1] Compound of obvious signification : Calf- 
likc, 

calf-bound, a. 

Bookbinding : Bound in calf-skin leather. 

"I have been toiliut* aud moiling lately, for a pur- 
pose. among dusty old bookstall treasures, and assidu- 
ously collected as ninny tattered, dog's-eared, once 
bound volumes as 1 could find of the British essayists 
of the eighteenth ceutury ." — Sula : Secret of Jtnley 
Jfoyrebbin Beg. 

calf-country, s. The place of one's na- 
tivity. It is called also CALF-tmoL’ND. (ScoJc/i.) 

calf-ground, 9. The same as Calf- 
country. (Scotch.) 

calf -kill, 5 . 

Bot. : Sheep laurel, Kalmia angtisUfolia. 

calf love, s. Transitory romantic attach- 
ment between very young persons, as opposed 
to a lasting attachment. 

calf s-foot, * calfes foot, s. 

Dot. : A name applied to the Anm wacu- 
latum, in allusion to the shape of the leaf, and 
its appearance in calving- time. 

"The common cuckow pint Is called in Latin Arum, 
... in Low Dutch, kalvafoet ; lu French pied d veJiu ; 
in Englt'di. rackow pint and cuckow pmtle, wake 
rohlu, priest's pintle, aron, cal,fcnfoot. and ramiie. 
and of some scratcliwort.*— Gerardo ; llerbull, p. b3i 
{ed, I63J). 

Calf s-foot jelly, Calfs-fcet jelly: A kind nf 
animal jelly, made from the feet of calves, 
boiled gently for six or seven hours, to which 
are sulweqnently added sugar, sherry, brandy, 
whites of eggs, the rind and juice of lemon, 
with a little isinglass. 

calf-skin, calf's skin, s. k a, 

A, A$ substantive : 

1. Ord Lang. : The skin of a calf. 

2. Tech. : The same as Calf {!), II. 

*’ A duodecimo of ’ preclou* comfit*,’ Ixmnd lu calf- 
skin— l know the man well . due* he not drew decently, 
Felhiuu? " — Lyttvn: Pelham. 

B. As adj. : Foolish. (The term was so 
applied because fools kept for diversion in 
great families were often dressed in coats of 
calfs skin, with buttons down the hack.) 
(Nares.) 

** HI* c alf'i skin Jc*t* from lu-noo ar* clear exiled.” 
/Vof. to H iisjaiiod. 


calf-snout, calves’ snout, s. Two 

plants : (1) Antirrhinum Orontium , (2) A. 
mafus. 

calf ward, a. A small enclosure for 
rearing calves. (Scotch.) (Burns.) 

calf (2) (l silent), s. [IceL kalfi; Ir. & Gael. 
kalpa : Dut. kalfi] 

The calf of the leg: The protuberant hinder 
portion of the leg below the knee, formed 
by the powerful muscles designed to move 
the feet. 

" Into her leipj I’d have love’s issues fall. 

And all her calf Into a gouty small/' Suckling. 

“ The calf of that leg blistered.”— b'wrmzin Surgery 

*cal'-fat, V.t. [O. Fr. calf at cr.) To caulk a 
ship. 

cal-I-ajV-rid-30, s. [Callianrid^e.) 
c31'-i-a-toilr, s. & a. [Native name (?).] 

caliatour-wcod, $. A kind of wood 
used for dyeing. It is brought from India, 
and by some is identified witb red sandal-wood. 

Cal -1-ban, S. [The name of a character in 
►Shakespeare's Tempest, his distinguishing fea- 
tures being roughness, almost amounting to 
savageness.] A savage, a boor. 

"To the most of men this is a CnHftan, 

Aud they to him are augrls," 

Shaketp. ; Tempest, L 1 

cal'-i-ber, cal'-i-bre, s. k a. [Fr .calibre; 
Ital. calibro. The origin of the word is uncer- 
tain. Littre suggests Arab, kdlib — a fonn, 
mould ; l’crs. kalab.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The internal diameter or bore of a gun 
or tube of any sort. 

V, Calibre is expressed in three ways : (1) by 
the diameter in inches, as, an S-indi gun, a 
10-inch cylinder; (2) by the weight of the 
shot adapted to the bore, as, a (5-pounder, a 
12- pounder gnn ; (3) by the hundredths of an 
inch expressed decimally, as, carbines aad 
rifles of *44, *50, '55 inch calibre. 

■’ It ia easy for an ingenious philosopher to fit the 
cnMer of these empty tubea to the diameter ol the 
particles of light”— Reid : Inquiry, c. vi., § 19, 

(2) The diameter of a ball or shot. 

2. Fig . : Compass or extent of mind ; mental 
capacity. 

"Coming from men of their calibre, they were 
highly unecluevoua’'— Barks. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mil. : The diameter of the bore of a gun 
in inches. In rifled ordnance, measured across 
the “lauds," or spaces between the grooves. 

2. Horology : 

(1) The plate on which the arrangement of 
the pieces of a clock is traced, the pattern 
plate. 

(2) The space bet ween two plates of a watch, 
which determines the features of the move- 
ment. (Knight.) 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds), 
calibcr-compass, s. 

1. A form of calipers adapted to measure 
the size of bores. 

2. A form of compasses adapted to measure 
shot and shell. (Knight.) 

calibcr-rule, s. A gunner’s instrument, 
containing a scale for ascertaining the weight 
of a ball from its diameter, and vice vei-sA. 
[Caliper.] 

t cal'-i-bered, a. [Caliber.] Of a certain 
calibre or diameter. 

t cal'-i-brate, v.t. [Calioer.,] To ascertain 
the calibre ordimueter of any tube. (IVWwkr.) 

t eal-i-bra' tion, $. [From Fr. calibre — 
bore, ami Kng. &u., suff. The act of 

measuring thy calibre or bore of a tube. 

cal -I-brc, s. [Caliber.] 
cal «. [Calycate.] 

* c&l -15c, * cal-Is, + cal-iz, s. [Fr. codlce; 

Lat. cu/ix (gcuit. oilim).] [Chalice ] 

1. OnL Lang. : A cup, a chalice. 

" There Isa imtnral analogy betweeu the ablution of 
the body an»l the pnrific.it ion of tbe soul; V«>twren 
1 ‘ntitig the holy bund and drinking tbe sncml calico, 
and a |u\rtlclpatlou of the body ami blood of Cbrbt.”— 
Taylor. 
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cauciese— calix 


" The crouclien, the cal ices, the creyme ."— A yenbit e, 
p. 41 

2. Zool. : A cup-shaped depression which 
contains the polype of a coralligenous zoo- 
phyte, or actinozoon. ( Nicholson .) 

ca-lic l-e'-je, s. pi. [Calicium ; fem. pL auff. 
*-«*.] 

Bot. : A family of gymnocarpous lichens, 
characterised by their circular or globular, 
more or less stalked apothecia, furnished with 
special excipulum, and filled with a compact 
pulverulent mass. 

ca-li^'-i-urn, s. [Lat. caZix.] 

Bot. : A genus of gj mnocarpous lichens, the 
typical one of the family Caliciea;, containing 
a large number of species growing upon bark, 
old palings, or epiphytically on other lichens. 
The spennatia, produced in the spermogonia, 
are stick-shaped and curved ; the spores are 
double, and six or eight exist in each long 
tubular theca. (Griffith & Henfrey.) 

c*tl i cle, s. [Lat. caliculus, dim. of calix = a 
cup.] A small cup-shaped cell. 

" Surface [of corals] covered with cuticles, or promi- 
nent polyp cells about a line Lu diameter. "—Dana: 
Man. cf Geo logy, 5 1. 

cal -i- co, * cal'-li-co, *cal-li-cde, ska. 
[Fr. calico*. So called because brought to 
Europe at first from Calicut, on the Malabar 
coast.] 

A. Is substantive : 

1. In England : White cottnn cloth, of vari- 
ous qualities and kinds. Though early calico- 
printing is associated witli India, yet other 
oriental nations were acquainted with the art, 
as were the Mexicans. It came from Asia into 
Europe. About the close of the seventeenth 
century Augsburg was one of its chief seats. 
A Protestant refugee from France, who had to 
leave that country on account of the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes, introduced it into 
England about 1G9G. It is now one of our 
great staple manufactures. 

2. In America : Cotton cloths, having co- 
loured patterns printed on them. 

"Thcso accounts describe the mode of producing the 
chintz calicoes."— Ure : Diet. 0 / Arts, <tc. 

B. As adjective; (See the compounds.) 

calico-printer, s. One whose business 
or occupation it is to print calicoes. 

•* Suppose an ingenious gentlenmn should write a 
poem of advice toacufico-prinfer . . — Taller, No. 3. 

calico-printing, a. The business or art 
of printing or impressing figured patterns on 
calicoes ia mordants or colours. 

" The first record of colico-printing as an art is that 
of Pliny."— Ure: Diet, q f Arts, Ac. 

cal l-co-phor l dae, s. pi. [From Lat. 
calyx, and Gr. <£>ope'a> (phoreo) =to bear.] 

Zool. : A family of Hydrozoa, with cup- 
ahaped swimming organs. 

* cal ic-rat, s. [According to Jamieson from 
Callicrates, a Grecian artist, who, as we learn 
from Pliny and Aelian, formed ants, and other 
animals of ivory, so small that their parts 
could scarcely be discerned.] An ant or 
emmet. 

'• The Calicrat that lytle thing, 

Bot and the honny hie." 

Bur cl : Pilg. ( Watson's Coll . ). ii. 26. 

cal-ic -u la, s. [Dimin. of Mod. Lat. calix = 
a cup.]* 

Bot. : “ A little calyx. ” Various bracts in 
unison at the base of the calyx proper. Ex- 
ample, Fragaria, Malva. ( R . ,Brou>n, &c.) 

* cal-ic'-u-lar, a. [Lat. calicularis ; from 
calix (genit. calicis) = a cup.] Cup-shaped. 

“ Even the autumnal buds, which await the return 
of the sun, do after the winter solstice multiply their 
cahcular leaves.'*— Broume: Vulgar Rrrours, pt.ii.ch.3. 

t cal-ic -u-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. calicular ; - ly .] 
In manner or shape of a cup. (Puna.) 

cal ic -u-late, a. [Lat. caliculus — a little 
cup ; calix — a cup.] 

Bot. .* (For definition see quotation.) 

" When the tracts are arranged in two rows, and the 
outer row is perceptibly smaller than the inuer. the 
involucre is sometimes said to be calicutare, as in 
Senccia —Balfour : Botany, p. 175. 

*cal id, a. [Lat. caZuftts = hot ; ca leo = to 
be hot.] Hot, burning. (Johnson.) 

C&l-Id'-e-a, s. [Gr. «a\ov (kalos) = beauti- 
ful ; tl&osXeidos) = form, appearance.] 


Entom. : A genus of Hemiptera, of an ele- 
gant elongated shape, and bright metallic 
colouring. Family, Peotatomidaa. 

* cal-id'-I-ty, s. [Lat. caliditas, from calidus = 
hot ; caleo — to be hot.] The quality or state 
of being hot ; heat. 

Cal l-dris, S. [Gr. *aAc'5pis (kalidris), a 
variant of oxaM&pis (0 kalidris), used by Aris- 
totle fora water-bird ; probably the redshank.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Wading birds, family 
Charadriida*. It contains the Sanderling. 

t cal -l-duct, * cal'-e-duct, s. [In Fr. cali- 
due ; calidus = hot, and ductus = a leading, 
conveying; duco = to lead.] A pipe for the 
conveyance or transmission of heat. 

ca'-lif, * ca'-liffe, ca'-liph, * ca'-liphe, 

$. [Caliph.] 

" Ayein the caliphe of Egipte." 

Gower : C. A., i, 246 

cal'- if -ate, s. [Caliphate.] 

Cal i for'-nian, a. & $. 

I* As objective: Of or pertaining to Cali- 
fornia, a Pacific coast State. Area, 158, 3G0 
square miles ; population in 1890, 1,208,130. 

II. As substantive: A native or iubabitant 
of California. 

* cal-l-ga'-tion, s. [Lat caligatio = dark- 
ness, from caligo = to obscure, make dark. ] 
Darkness, obscurity. 

cal-ig'-i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. caligus, and 
fcm. pi. sutf. -idee (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A family of entomostracous Crusta- 
ceans, characterised by the presence of a shell 
resembling an oval or semi-lunar shield. They 
have twelve feet and two inferior antennse. 

* cal-ig-ln-ous, a. [Lat. caliginosus = 
dark ; caligo = to obscure, make dark.] Dark, 
obscure, full of darkness. 

* C&l-ig'-In-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. caliginous ; 
-ly.] Id a dark manner, darkly, obscurely. 

* cal-ig-m-ous-ness, s. [Eng. caZtytmms,* 
-ness.] The quality of being caliginous ; dark- 
ness, obscurity. (Bailey.) 

ea-ll'-go, s. [Lat. caligo = darkness.] 

Med. : A disease of the eye, attended with 
dimness of sight or blindness, of which there 
are various kinds : C. lentis, or true cataract ; 

C. cornea, or opacity of the cornea ; C. pupilla, 
blindness from an obstruction io the pupil ; 
C. humorum, blindness from a fault in the 
humours of the eye ; C. palpebrarum, blindness 
from disorder of the eyelids. [Cataract.] 

cal-i-gr&ph'-ic, a. [Calligraphic.] 

cal lg'-raph-ist, s. [Calligraphist.] 

cal -ig'-raph-y, s. [Calligraphy.] 

Cal’-i-gus, s. [Lat. caliga = a boot, from the 
shape.] 

Zool. : A genus of Crustaceans, the typical 
ono of the family Caligidae. The head is in the 
form of a large buckler ; antennae small, flat 
and two-jointed. There are four species known, 
which are parasitic on the brill, cod, plaice, &e. 

cal-im'-er is, s. [Gr. xahos (kalos) = beauti- 
ful, /xepd? (meros) — a part, division.] 

Bot. : The generic name of plants belonging 
to the composite order, having the flowers in 



heads, those at the circumference in one row, 
J strap-like, the heads surrounded externally 


by two to four rows of nearly equal acale-like 
leavea. The fruit is flat and hairy. Tha 
species are perennial herbs, natives of middle 
and northern Asia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cal -In, s. [Etymology doubtfuL] A metallio 
compound of lead and tin of which the Chinese 
make tea-canisters, &c. 

* cal -ion, * cal-i-oun, * cal-yon, s. [O. 

Fr. caillau, caillo ; Port, calhdo .] A stone or 
flint. [Calyon.] 

" The felde was full of smale caliount." 

Merlin, 1., a 822. 

*' Calyon, roundestone, P. Rude*."— Prompt. Pan. 

cal-ipash, s. [Fr. carapace ; Sp. galapago — 
a fresh- water tortoise.] That part of a turtle 
next to the upper shell, containing a gelatinous 
substance of a dull greenish tinge. 

cal-i-pee, s. [Calipash.] That part of a 
turtle which belongs to the lower shell, con- 
taining a gelatinous substance of a light 
yellowish colour. 

" Instead of rich eirloins we see 
Green calipash and yellow calipee," 

Prologue to the Dramatist. 

cal-i-per (pi. calipers ), s. [Caliber.] 

caliper-compasses, s. Compasses witli 


CALIPER-COMPASSES. 

bowed legs, used for measuring the internal 01 
external diameter of any round body. 

caliper-square, s. A square having a 
graduated bar and adjustable jam or jams. 
(Knight.) 

ca liph, * ca-liphe, ka-liph, s. [Fr. 

calife = a successor of the Prophet; Arab. 
khalifah = a successor, khalafa — to succeed.] 
[Calif.] The title assumed by the successors 
of Mahomet 

cal iph ate, chl'-iph-at, * c&l'-if-ate, 
* kal -il-ate, s. [Fr. califat.) 

1. The office or dignity of a caliph. 

** Thf former part of this period may be called the 
era of thegrandeur and magnificence of the caliphate." 
— Harris: Philolog. lnq 

2. The palace of a caliph ; the seat of govern- 
ment of the caliphs. 

11 Emerged, 1 came npoi» the great 
Pavilion of the Caliphat." 

Tennyton: RecoL of Arabian Night*. 

cal-i-phru'r-i-a, s. [From Gr. koAov (kalos) 
= beautiful, anil <f>povpiov (phrourion) = a 
watch, fort.] 

Bot. : A genus of Amaryllids, fonning a link 
between Eurycles and Griffinia, and consist- 
ing of a single species, C. Hartwegiana, a 
native of New Grenada. 

t ca-llph ship, s. [Eng. caliph , and sufT. 
•sTiip.] The dignity or rank of a caliph ; the 
reign of a caliph. 

cal-Ip’-pic, a. [From Calippus, the person 
mentioned in the definition.] Pertaining 
to or invented by Calippus, an Athenian 
astronomer. 

calippic -period, s. A cycle of seventy- 
six years, proposed by Calippus, as improve- 
ment on that of Meton, which was one of 
nineteen years. This cycle, according to its 
proposer, would bring round the new and full 
moon to the same day and hour. 

ciU-Is-then'-ic, a. [Callisthenic.] 

c&l-is-then'-ics, 5. [Callisthenics.] 

* cal'-I-ver, * ca'-lee-ver, * cal -ie-ver, 

s. [Caliber.] A hand gun ; a musket 

"The nesfroes . . . discharged ealicuer* at va p — 
Hakluyt, vuL ii., pt. iL, p. 84. 

**. . . such as fear the report of A ealirrr worse thaa 
a struck fowl or a hurt wild-duck.*'— Shakesp. : 1 Ben. 
IV.. iv. 2. 

ca -lix, ca'-lyx, s. [Lat. caZix.] 

Do*. : The outer envelope or protective 
covering of a flower. [Calyx.] 

“The calyx is the outer coveriug, formed of wTiorled 
leaves called sepal a"— Balfour: Botany, p. 186. 
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calixtin— call 


SOI 


* ca-ilx'-tin (1), $. [Named after the founder 
of the sect.] 

Ecch-s. Hist. : A follower of George Calixtus. 
a celebrated Lutheran divine, and professor 
at Ilelmstadt, Brunswick, who died in 1(356. 
lie opposed the opinion of St. Augustine on 
predestination, and endeavoured to form a 
union among the various members of the 
Roman Catholic. Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches. (Staunton.) 

" ca llx'-tin (2), s. [Calixtines.] 

C£1 '-ix tines, s. pi. [From Lat. coUx = a 
cup, which tue sect or party wished restored 
to the people in the Lord’s Supper.] 

Ch. Hist . : A Christian sect in Bohemia, the 
more moderate of the two great sections into 
which the Hussites were divided in 1420. 
Unlike the Taborites — the other and extretner 
section— they did not seek to subvert the 
constitution and government of the Church 
of Rome, but demanded (1) the restoration of 
the cup to the people in the celebration of the 
Slipper ; (2) the preaching of the Gospel in 
primitive simplicity and purity ; (3) the sepa- 
ration of the priests from secular, and their 
entire devotion to spiritual, concerns ; and 
(4) the prevention or punishment, by law- 
ful authority, of “mortal” sins, eg., si- 
mony, debauchery, kc. The council of Basel, 
in 1433, to end the disastrous Bohemian war, 
invited envoys from the Hussites. Procopius 
Rasa— their 'leader since tbe death of the 
famona John Ziska in 1424— and others ap- 
peared, but the effort failed. Afterwards the 
council sent .Eneas Sylvius into Bohemia. 
He, by conceding the use of the cup to the 
Calixtines. reconciled them to the Church of 
Rome. [Hussites.] 

calk (1). 4 calke, caulk ( l silent), v.t. [0. 
Fi\ cauquer ; Lat. culco = to tread, press 
down, tread in : from cabs (genii, calcis ) = the 
heel. Cf. Ir. calcadh = a driving, caulking; 
cailcaim = to harden, fasten ; calcain = a 
caulker; Gael, calc = to caulk, drive, ram; 
calcaire = a driver, hammer.] To fill the 
seams or leaks of a vessel with oakum, to pre- 
vent the water from penetrating into the ship. 
“The caulking of Seuill Is so substantially done, 
that In one day one calker doeth not thoroughly calke 
past one yanle and an halfe iuone seaiue, or two yards 
at the must." — Hakluyt : Voyages, lii. 864. 

* calk (2) (l silent), v.t. [Lat. ca/x(genit. calcis ) 
— a heel, hoof.] 

Farriery: To furnish the shoes of horses 
with sharp noints or projections ; to rough 
horses' shoes. 

* calk (3), * calke, * calk - en, * calk'~yn 

(/ silent), v.t. k i. [Calculate.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. Ord . Lang. : To calculate. 

“Calkyn, CalciUo.”— Prompt. Pare. 

2. bistro?. : To work out by calculation, 
to prognosticate. 

" Two priest* also, the one hight Bolenbroke, 

Tlie other Southwell, clerks in conjuration, 

These two chnphilnes were they that uudertooke 
To cast and calke the king's true constellation.' 

Mirrourfor Magistrate*, p 520. 

B. Intrans. : To calculate, prognosticate. 

M HecafJGtfA vpou my natyuyte.”— liorman : Tuf- 
guria. 

t calk (4). caique ( l silent], v.t. [Fr. calquer ; 
from Lat. calx (genii, calcis) = chalk.] [Calk- 
1SC. (2), 3 .] 

calk (1) ( l silent), s. [Calkin.] 

“ Whero would the poor horse he without the ' catk$' 
Oil the hind feet?"— Daily Telegraph. Jan. 17. 1881. 

calk sharpener, s. An instrument for 
sharpening horse-shoe calks. [Calking- 
tongs] 

calk swage, s. A swage (q.v.) for form- 
ing horse-shoe calks. 

calk (2) (l silent), s. [C a uk . ) 

* calke (l silent), s. [Chalk.] (Prompt. l J arv.) 

calked (1), * calkt ( l silent), pa. par. k a. 
[Calk (1), v.] 

1. Lit. : Having the seams stopped with 
oakum. 

“A gallant ship . . . well calkt." 

Heyw-od : Maul rtf (he HV*f, lv. 

2. Fig. : Closely fastened or stopped up in 
any way. 

"The window* close shut, and ealkcL" 

D. Jontou: Silent Woman, L 1. 


calked (2) (l silent), pa. par. & a. [Calk (2), t\] 
Farriery : Having the shoes furnished with 
sharp points of iron to prevent slipping on 
ice, &c. 

* calked (3) ( l silent), pa. jxir. k a. [Calk (3), 
r.j Calculated ; prognosticated. 

calk'-cr (1), caulk'-er (l silent) (Eng.), 
cawk'-er (Scotch), s. [Eng. calk; -er.] 

1. Lit. : One whose trade it is to calk. 

"The ancients of Gebal and the wise meo thereof 

were iu tbee thy calkcrt."— Ezek xxvii. 9. 

2. Fig : A dram of spirits taken by a 
habitual drinker. 

" \YT here tak’ a caulker, end there tak’ a bom." 

Scotch Songs, lii. 89. 

* calk -er (2 )(l silent), s. [Calk (2), v.] A 
calkin. 

' calk’-er (3) (Z Bilent), s. [Calk (3), v.] One 
who calculates or prognosticates ; a calculator, 
an astrologer. 

“ Fyrst the eleccyon of their monstrous© Pope, tbe 
next yen re after was Liken clerely from the common 
people by the clergy e. and gyueu to bys owne famy- 
lyars, wnicli anon after were called tbe college of 
calkers . cnrdynalliB I should sa y/'—Bale : Aden of 
Englyth Votaries, pt. it., ch. ii. (A’icA.; 

* cal kil, * cal’-kyll, ‘ cal'-cle, * cal - 
cute, * cal kule, * kal'-cule, v.f. & i. 
[Fr. calculer ; Lat. calculo.) [Calculate.] 

L Trans. : To calculate, to reckon. 

“ He calcleth the age* of th# world by thowaendea." 
«— Trerisa, li. 2N7. 

IL Intransitive : 

1. To calc ol ate by means of numbers. 

“By this you may calkill what twa thousand fute- 
men and thre humlretht horsemen will tak mouethlie, 
whiche is the least number the Lords desym to have 
fumesat at this tyme. *— Lett. H. Balnavis, Keith's 
Hist., App . p. 44. 

2. To prognosticate, calculate by the stars. 

“ I calky/ll as an astronomer doth whau he caste th a 

fygure, je cnlcule." — Palsgrave. 

calk -in, calk yn (l silent), s. [Calk (2), v.] 
Farriery : A sharp iron point or projection 
placed in "the shoe of a horse to prevent his 
slipping. [Roughing, s.] 

“Causyng a smytli to shoe three horses for him con- 
trarlly. with tbe calkyns forward, . . ."—Holinshvd : 
Hist. qjrScotl, sign. U, 8 b. 

", . , above all, that the system of adding calkins to 
the heels, particularly the fore ones, should be entirely 
discontinued, as they must be highly destructive to 
feet and legs.'* — Daily Telegraph. Jan. 17. 188L 

calkin-pin, s. A very large pin. It is 
sometimes corrupted into corking-pin. (Todd.) 

calk’ ing (1), * caulk’-Ing (l silent), pr. par., 
a.,ks. [Calk, v.] 

A. & B. .4s pr. par. rt parti cip. adj. : In tbe 
sense of the verb. 

C. .4s subst. : The act or process of stopping 
the seams of a ship witli oakum ; the trade*of 
a calker. 

"Tlie shlppo of what burthen aouer shee bee must 
giue a carenii. as they catl it in the Spanish tongue, 
which is in English, she must l>e thoroughly calked, 
and fortified, as well with carpeuters to set knees into 
her, mid any other tymlwrs appertaining to the 
strengthening of a shippe, as with caulking ; which is 
to nut occum into her side*." — Hackluyt: Voyages, 
Vul. 111., p 864. 

calking-anvil, s. A blacksmith’s anvil, 
adapted for turning over, forming, and sharp- 
ening horse-shoe calks. 

calking- chisel, s. A chisel for closing 
the seams between iron plates. 

calking-iron, x. An iron instrument 
resembling a chisel, but with a blunter edge, 
used by calkers to drive the oakum into the 
seams of a ship. 

“So here some pick out bullet* from the aide: 

Some drive old oakum through each swim and rift ; 
Their left hand doe* the calking-iron guide 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

Dry den : Annus .Vi rabilu, cxIvL 

calking-tongs, s pt. An implement for 
sharpening the calk9 of horse-shoes. [Calk- 

SIIAKl’ENKR.] 

calk -ing (2) ( l silent), *. [Calk (4), v.) A 
term in painting, used where tlie b!\ck side is 
covered with Mack lend, or red chalk, and the 
lines traced through on a waxed plate, wall, 
ur other matter, by passing lightly over each 
stroke of the design with a point, which leaves 
an impression of the colour on the plate or 
wall. (Chambers.) 

* calk -ing (3) (l silent), pr. par., a., k s. 
[Calk (3), v.] 


bell, p6Ht, J <5vVl ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, slon = zhun. -cions, -tious, - 


A. k B. As pr. par. S: par. adj . ; In the 
same sense as the verb. 

" A king he was. and to kiugTurnuadeere blBeaflfcfnjw 
kest. 

But n<>t with calking craft could be hia plague be- 
twitch that day." 

Phaer: Translation of Virgil, lx. (Hick.) 

C. ^4s snbst. : The act of calculation. 

* calk -yn, calk -cn (l silent), v.t. [Calk 
(3), v.] 

call (1), * calle, * cal-len, * kal-len, v.t. & t. 
f A.3. cettllian ; Icel. A Sw. kalla ; Dan. kaldc ; 

O. II. Ger. chalion; M. II. Ger. kallen = to 
call, speak loudly. Cognate with Gr. yijpe* 
(gcrua) = to speak, proclaim, not with Gr. 
KaAew ( kalco) = to call (^Acaf).] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

t 1. To utter aloud. 

" He callez & prayer to the hyghe pry nee for pyne." 

E. AllU. Poem*; Patience, 411. 

'* Nor parish clerk, who c alls the psa.hu so cleAr." 

Gay. 

2. To summon before one, or to one's pre- 
sence, send for, or command one’s attendance. 

“ And it shall come to pass, when I’haraob shall call 
you, and shall say, What is your occupation ?'*— Gen. 
xlvL & 

3. To arouse, awake, bid to arise ; as, “ call 
me in the morning.” (Colloquial.) 

4. To convoke, summon an assembly. 

“Tbe kiug being informed of much that had passed 

that night, Bent to the lord mayor to call a common 
council immediately. '—Clarendon. 

5. To read the roll or list of members of a 
council, &c. ; to call over. 

* 6. To invite, request one’s attendance. 

"And both Jesus was catted . and bis disciplea."— 
John ii. 2. 

* 7. To call on. 

“I'll cuf/ you at your house. ”~Shakesp. : Measure 
for Meuture, iv. 4. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To summon or exhort to any moral duty. 

"They shall cuff the husbandman to mourning,'*— 
Amos v. 16. 

2. To appoint or designate for any office or 
position, as by divine authority. 

" Separate me Barnabas and Paul for the work where- 
unto I have called them."— Acfj xiii. 2. 

3. To invite formally to tbe pastorate of a 
Piesbyterian church. 

* 4. To bring into public view ; declare, 
point out. 

" See Diouysiu* Homer'* thoughts refine. 

And call uew beauties forth from ev'ry line.” 

Pope ; Essay on Criticism., 666. 

5. To designate, give a name to. 

“ Jacohcafdo that »tede Betel.*' — Gen. A Exod., 16SL 
“The grete sikenesse that men callen the fallyuge 
evylle.'*— Maundeville, p. 140. 

6. To reckon, consider, count, attribute a 
quality to. 

“‘Tis phrase absurd to cuff a villain gTeat.” 

Po/h! .- Essay on Man, iv. 230. 

" Misty with tender gloom, I calf d It naught 
But the fond exile's i<ang, a lingering thought." 

Hemans : The En rest Sanctuary. 

7. To address in contempt (only in tbe 
phrase, fa cull names = to abuse). 

“Deafness unqualifies men for all compauy, except 
fnehda 5 whom I can cuff names, if they do not speak 
loud enough."— Swijt to Pope 

8. To invoke, appeal to. 

“ I call God for a record upon my souL"— 2 Cor. L 28. 

* 9. To invite, demand. 

" His gardens next your admiration cult.’’ 

Pope : Moral Euays, lv. 118. 

10. To summon to one’s aid. 

" Be not amazed ; call all yonr senses to you.”— 
Shakesp. Merry H'icei, til. 3. 

B. I’ejlex. : To summon, exhort one’s self. 

“ Call yourselves to an account, whatnew ideas, what 
new proposition or truth, you have gained.”— 11'aXti. 

C. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To cry out or aloud ; to address in a loud 
voice. 

“ And the seventh dav he raffed unto Moses oot ol 
the midst of the cloud. ■ —Exod. xxiv. 16. 

2. To utter a t ry or note (said specially of 
birds, lmt also of some mammals, as deer). 

" Cheerily called the cock to the sleeping maids of 
the farmhouse." Lony fellow : Esangeline, t S. 

3. To cry loudly, with the view of securing 
the attendance or presence of an inferior. 

** Calls my lord?" 

Shakesp. ■ Julius Cottar, lv. S. 

1. To Invoke ; appeal for help or reliet 
(Generally with the prep, to, on, or tqx>n.) 

“ Upon her knees she gan down falle. 
with hmi. hie hert, aud f«» him caffe.” 

Goseer : C. A., L 148. 


, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 

-sious = sbus. -ble, -cle, kc. — tool, e^L 
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call 


“ Botfce holyche to Route the parties aid." 

tang tuft (etL Hoarne), p. 298. 
"Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver 
thee, Mid thou shalt glorify me."-/>wJw L 15. 

XI. Figuratively ; 

1. To address nil exhortation or appeal to. 

“Unto you, O men, I ouH.' — Prov. vliL 4 

2. To invite. 

When twilight call'd unto household mirth. 

By the fcury tile or the legend old. ' 

Hemant : The Spells of Home. 

* 3. To summon or exhort to any moral 
duty. 

" In that day did the Lord God of hosts call to weep- 
ing and to mouruuig."— Isaiah, xxii. 12 . 

4. To pay a short visit. (Colloquial.) 
Originally the meaning no doubt was that the 
visitor signalized his presence by a call ; but 
the phrase is now used very widely and freely. 
Thus we speak of ships calling at or off a port ; 
we call on or in on a person, nr at a place. 
[CoW at, call in on, call on, call off '.] 

"Say the neighbours when they call.” 

Tennyson : Amphion, 5 . 

D. In special phrases: 

1. To call again: 

(1) To call a second time. 

* (2) To revoke, draw back. 

** Call e ageyn thill otb.**— Langtoft, p. 215. 

2. To call at : To make a short stop on its 
way. (Said of shijis.) 

“These steamers only call at Balifox. sailing from 
Victoria Docks-"— Timet, Jan. 8, ISSk. 

3. To call away : To turn aside, divert. 

4. To call back ; To revoke, withdraw. 

" He . . . will not call back hi* words .*— Isaiah xxxL 2. 

5. To call down : 


(1) To pray for. 

** Calling d<ncn a blessing on his head." 

reniiyroH ; Enoch Arden, 324. 

(2) To imprecate. 


6. To call for : 

(1) Literally: 

(a) To require or desire the attendance (of 
persons.) 

•* Madam, his majesty doth call for you. 

Aud/or your grace : and you, iny noble lord.* 
Shaketp. : Richard III , i. a 

(b) To order, give an order for a thing to be 
supplied ; to demand. 

*• Call for pen and ink to show onr wit." 

Pope ■ Satire *, v. ISO. 

"So they called for rooms, and he showed them one" 
Bttnyan : P. P.. ii. 

(2) Figuratively : 

t (a) To desire anxiously ; wish for. 

" He commits every sin that his appetite calls for.”— 

Rogers. 

(b) To demand ; need. 

** AU that the contest ca/Zi for ; spirit, strength." 

Cow per : Task, v. 37«. 

(c) To call at or make a visit to any place, in 
order to fetch away a person or ao article ; ns, 
1 will call far her, or/or a parcel. ( Colloquial .) 

7. To call forth: To summon into action. 

(1) Of persons : 

*' Are you calf d forth from out a world of men, 

To slay the innocent?" 

Shakcsp. : Richard ///., |. 4 

(2) Of thing < : 

"Till kings call forth the ideas of your mind.” 
Pof * . Mjral Essays, iv. 51&. 

8. To call in : 

(1) To summon to one’s aid or counsel 

*• He fears my subject*' loralty. 

And now must call in etmtigers.” 

Denham: Sophy. 

(2) To collect ; withdraw from circulation. 

•• If clipped money be called in an at onee.“— Locke. 

(3) To demand back money or other tilings 
lent. 


" Horace describes an old usurer as so charmed with 
the pleasures of a couutry life, that, in order to make 
a purchase, he called in all Ilia money."— Addis >n : 
Spectator. 

(4) To revoke, withdraw an authority or 
licence. 


(5) To pay a short visit (with the preps, to, 
of, of places, on, of persons.) 

"That I might begin as nmr the fountain -hear! as 
possible. I first of all called in nt St. James's."— tUon. 

"We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial 
port." — I but. : On Italy. 

9. To call in doubt : To dispute the accuracy 
or authenticity of a statement. 

10. To call in question : 

* (1) To be interrogated or put on one's trial 
regarding anything. 

‘*Of the hop© and resurrection of the dead I am 
c allct in guest ton." — Acts, xxiii. 6. 

(2) The same as fo call in doubt. 


11. To call off: 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) Lit. : To withdraw, remove. 

"Then by consent abstain trom further tolls, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the spoils." 

Addison : Transformation of Actaon. 

(б) Fig. : To draw one’s attention nway. 

" Drunkenness calls off the watchmen from their 
towers ; and then evils proceed from a loose heart, and 
an untied tongue."— Taylor: Roly Living 

(2) Intrans. : To make a short visit to. (Said 
of ships making a brief stay at am port ou 
their way, to receive or disembark passengers 
or goods. It differs from cal! at, in that the 
ship does not actually touch the place men- 
tioned, but comes to anchor a little off.) [Call 
at.] 

12. To call on : 


(1) To invoke. 

"The Athenians, when they lost any men at sea, 
went to the shores, aud calling thrice ©»i their names, 
raised a cenotaph, or empty monument, to their 
memories." — Broome: On the odyssey. 

(2) To solicit for a favour. 

•* I wonld he loath to pay him before his day. What 
need I be so forward with him. that calls not on me i “ 
— Shakerp. : 1 Henry IV., v. 1. 

(3) To demand an account or explanation 
from. 

*• Call an him for it" 

Shakexp. : Ant. A Cleop., i_ 4 

(4) To pay a short visit to anyone. 


" I’ll call on you. * 

Bhakrsp. : Timon, L 2. 

13- To call out : 


(1) To call loudly; ejaculate. 

(2) To summon ioto active service. 

*• When their sovereign's quarrel calls ’em out, 

Hu foes to mortal combat they defy." 

Dry den : Virgil ; Georgic iv. 819, 

" The territorial reserve, comprising men from thirty 
to forty years, is to be cuffed oaf ct ouct”— Daily Tele- 
graph, March 31, 18SL 

(3) To challenge to a duel. 

14. To call over : To recite a roll of names or 
a list of items. 


” . . . to call over the names of the competitors in 
business-like fashiou.*— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 6. 188L 
15 To call over the coals : To reprove, find 
fault with. ( Colloquial .) 

16. To call the jury : 

Law : To call over jurymen in the order in 
which their names have been drawn nut of a 
box. The full twelve are sworn unless they 
are objected to, or, for some reason, allowed 
exemption. 

17- To coll the plaintiff: 

Law : To demand that a plaintiff - who is 
withdrawing from an action shall appear by 
bimself or by counsel, to go on. If he do not 
he is nonsuited, his case is at an end, the de- 
fendant obtaining costs; but tbe plaintiff may 
prosecute again, which be could not have dune 
ha»l a verdict been given against him. 

• 18. To call to account: To demand an ac- 
count from. [Account.] 

19. To call to mind : 


t (1) To briog to the recollection of another ; 
to remind another of a thing. 

(2) To bring to one's own recollection, to 
remember. 


20. To call to order : 

(1) To open a raeetiog, 

(2) To intimate to any person or persons at 
a meeting that he is or they are transgressing 
the rules of debate, or otherwise disturbing 
the progress of business. 

21. To call to the bar: To grant licence to 
practise as a barrister in any court of law. 
[Bar, s.] 

•• A VMVT or two before 
Call'd to the bar." 

Tennyson: Enoch Ardent. 

22. To call up : 

(1) Of persons : To bring to the presence of 
oue. (Lif. &fig.) 

** Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cainhuscnn bold." Mil ten 

(2) To bring to one's remembrance ; produce 
as evidence. 


*' Why dost thou call my sorrow up afresh ? 

My father s name brings tears into my ejrea* 

Add-on : Cato, L 4 . 

** Ask now of history's ©nth eutie page. 

And call up evidence from every age." 

Cosrper: Expostulation. 

(3) To summon to arise. 

"The salutations of the morning tid® 

Call 1 ip the huh : those ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyer* b.»wL" 

Dryden : Juvenal, L 

(4) Financial : To require the payment of 
instalments of a loan subscribed to. [Call, s.) 


"It is not contemplated to call up more than £2 par 
share.''— Bail y Telegraph, Dee. 4, 1664 

23- To call upon : 

(1) To invoke, appeal to. 

" In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried to 
my God. —2 S'um., xxii. 7 . 

(2) To pay a visit to. 

** At that place call upon me." 

Shukesp. : Mens, for Mcas., ill L 

24. To call upon a prisoner: 

Law: To invite an accused person, who has 
been found guilty, to say why sentence should 
not be passed ou him. 

• call-rae-t#-you, a. Viola tricolor. 

(Coles.) 

call 12), ca’, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful ; per- 
haps the same word as Call (1).] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To drive. 

“Gert call the wayn ddiaerly.* 

Barbour : Bruce, X. 217. 

2. To search by traversing. 

•‘Ill caw the haill town for V — Jamiss-m. 

B. Intransitire : 

1. To submit to be driven. 

2. To strike (followed by of), 
call-the-guae, s - A sort of game. (Scotch.) 

*• Cachepole, or tennis, was much enjoyed by the 
young prince; schule the hoard, or abovel-board ; bil- 
liards. and call-the-g use.”— Chalmers : Mary, i. 255. 

r This designation, 1 suppose, is equivalent 
to drive t he goose ; and the game seems to be 
the same with one still played by youog people 
in some parts of Angus, in which one of the 
company, having sometlung that excites ridi- 
cule unknowingly pinned behind, is pursued 
by all the rest, who still cry out, Hunt the 
goose. (Jamieson.) 

call (1), * cal, s. [Call, v.] 

A. Ordinary Languagi: 

I. Literally : 

1. A loud cry, a shoot, an ejaculation. 

"... they gave but a call, and lu came their master." 
—Bttnyan The Pilgrim's Progress, pt. i. 

2. A lond noise of any kind. 

"The Sliver trumpet s heavenly call 
Sounds for the poor." Cote per: Truth, 3+9. 

3. A summons by word of mouth. 

" When thaj knewen his cal that thldercom Bclmlde." 

Ear. Eng A Hit. Poems: Cleanness, W. 

" He knocked fast, and often curst and swara, 

That ready eutraunre was not at his call.” 

Spenser : P. L iii 18. 

4. Any instrument used to summon people 
together. [B. 2, 3, 4, 6.] 

5. An invocation or prayer for help or relief, 

" Hear thy suppliant’s call." 

Pope: Dttneiad, Iv. 403. 

" Bnt death comes oot at call, prstice divine 
Meads aot her slowest pace for prayers or cries." 

Milton : P, L., x. til 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A divine summons to any office or duty. 

"Yet he at length, time to himself best known. 
Rememb’ring Abraham, by some woud'rous caU, 
May bring them back repentant and sincere.*' 

Milton . P. L., iii. 43k 
"Impious preach hi* word without e calif 

Pope : Dunciad, iv, 94 

2. A smnraons or invitation from a congre- 
gation to undertake the duties and responsi- 
bilities of minister. 

"The call Is unanimous on the part of the jia- 
rishioners — a real harmonious call, Reuhea."— Cscotf ; 
Heart of Midlothian. 

"... had he not accepted a caff to Northampton, 
his services would have been eagerly welcomed . . .' — 
The Baptist, Dec 31, 1689. 

3. An impulse or inclination towards any- 
thing, 

" A terrier of the hill*. 

By birth and caU of nature pre-ordained 
To bant the badger, and unearth the lox." 

Wordsworth, Prelude, bk. T. 

4. An obligation, need. 

"Walker was treated less respectfally. William 
thought him a bnayb-dy who bad been properly 
punished for runuiue: iot© danger without any call of 
duty, . . .** — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. rvi.' 

5. A public claim or demand for material 
help ; a requisition, 

6. A demao d, claim. 

•' Dependence is e perpetual caU upon humanity . . .“ 
Addison Spectator. 

* 7. A business, profession. (Co/lia# is now 
the more usual word.) 

"And like a primitive apostle preached : 

Still cheerful, ever constant u> his call. 

Dry irn cluiracter of a Good Parson. 129. 

8. Power, authority, optioo. 

•■ Oh, Sir 1 I wish he were within my call or ytmra." 

Denham. 

9. A short visit. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e, ey = a. q,u - kw. 
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10. The daily attendance of a tradesman to 
solicit ordera, Ac. 

" Dependent on the baker’s punctual call .** 

Cowper: Task, I. 244. 

11. The reading over of the roll or list of 
members of any council, Ac. 

B. Technically: 

1. Hunting : A lesson blown on the horn to 
encourage the hounds. 

2. Mil. : A term for the variations of certain 
musical notea flayed on a trumpet ofr bugle, 
or a apecial sort of beat upon the drum, each 
call being the signal for a definite duty. 
(.Shrincr <& Barrett.) 

3. Nwut . : A whistle or pipe used by the 
boatswain or hia mate to summon sailors to- 
gether. 

4. Fowling : An artificial note or cry to 
imitate that of birds, and act as a decoy. 

•• For those birds or beasts were made from such 
pl|t<« or calls, <vs umy express the several tones of those 
creatures. which are represented. U'iUrinj ; Mat ha- 
mat leal Maffick. 

5. Stockbroking : 

(1) (See definition below.) 

“ * Options * are resorted to in nearly every kind of 
•hare-i, and might be used iu all They consist iu 
either wbi\t is called a ‘put and call' or a ‘put’ or 
* call.' A ‘ put and call “is when a Iverson agrees to 
g^ve a certain sum for the choice of buying or selliuz a 
certaiu amount of stock at a ecitxia time, the mice 
and date being there and thou fixed. A ‘put’ is 
where the money is given for the Option of only selllug 
•lock : and a ' call ' where the party reserves to him- 
self thu right of buying, price and date being in hotli 
cases agreed upon. and the ‘option' money paid at the 
time of the agreement /— Public Opinion, Nov. 18, 
1885. 

(2) A requisition for the payment of instal- 
ments of a loau to which one baa subscribed. 


“ No calls will be made without two clear mouths’ 
notice ; nor will any call exceed £2 per shares and at 
least three months shall interveue between the making 
of ct illt." — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 188a 

6. Music : A toy instrument made by wind- 
ing a narrow tape round two small oblong 
pieces of tin, so that one fold of the taj»e may 
be set in vibration when blown through. Tho 
call is used by men who work the drama of 
" Punch and Judy.” (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

7. Law: 


(l) A licence or authority to practise as a 
barrister in any court of law. 

” The first brief after your call to the bar . . 
Macmillan's Magazine, June, 1881 , p. 308. 


(2) The cereniooy or epoch of election. 
(IF7inrfi/n.) 

(3) The number of persons elected. (JF7tar- 

ton.) 


C. In special phrases : 


1. A call to arms : An alarm. 


2. A call of the house: A calling over a list 
of names of the members of parliament, or of 
any legislative body. 

3. At one's call (frequently also, at one’s beck 
and call) : Subject to one, under his orders, 

4. At call: Money is said to be deposited at 
call in a bank when it can be withdrawn at 
any moment without any previous notice 
being giv^n, aa in tha case of moaey on de- 
posit. [Deposit.] 

o. Within call : Sufficiently near to hear the 
voice of one calling. 

” I saw a Indy within caff.’* 

Tennys m: Jirmtm qf Fair Women, 85. 

call boll, s. A small stationary hand- 
bell ; also a contrivance in which n bull is struck 
by an electrieally-movcd hummer. 


call-bird, s. * A decoy-bird. [Decoy, $.] 

" The hlrdcnteher who lays his nets most to tho east, 
is sure of the most plentiful sport, If his call-birds are 
good. — UaUUmith: Sat. Uist.. vol. v., ch. 1. 


call boy, 5. A lioy whose duty it ia to 
call actors when their turn comes to appear 
on the stage. 


call button, S, A push-button for riog- 
log a cull-bell, sou tiding ao alarm, Ac. 


call-note, s. The note used by birds in 
calling to each other. 

odll (2), s. [Etymology doubtful, but perhaps 
the same word as Call (1), *.] A brood of 
wild ducks. ( Hnlliwell . ) 

call (3), colle, s. [Caui^] 

"Tlion, when they hiul dewpoytd her tire *od call.' 

Sperurr : F. Q , I. vhl 4*. 


call (4), caw, s. [From call (2), v. (q.v.).] 
Motion. (Used specially in the phrase “cav 


of the water " = motion of the water, driven 
or acted oq by the w ind.) 

cal -la, s. [Lat. calla , an unideotihed plant 
mentioned by Pliny, supposed to be a mis- 
reading for calyx.] 

Bet. : A genus of plants of the order Araceae. 
The species are perennials. They are oativea 
of Northern Europe and North America. 
They are herbaceous marsh plants. 

cal-lse as, s. [From Gr. KcLAAaioe (kallaion) 
= a cock’s comb,] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Callpeatime (q.v.). Callosai citvcrea is the New 
Zealand Crow. It is greenish-black, but with 
a small bright-blue wattle on each aide of the 
head. (Dallas.) 


C&l-las-a ti’-nse, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
calfreas/and fern. pi. sutf. -£««?.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of crow9 containing 
tbe Tree Crow-s. 

C&T-la-in-ite, s. [Lat. cullaina-=. a precious 
stone (? turquois)(P/£ai/), and 6Utf. -ite (A/in.). J 

Min. : A massive, transluceut mineral of an 
apple-green to emerald-greeu colour, spotted 
or lined whitish and bluish. Sp. gr., 2'50 — 
2*52. Compos. : Phosphoric acid, 42 89 ; alu- 
mina, 80*76 ; water, 20 SO. (Dana.) 

cal-la-ite, s. [Lat. c ullais (Pliny), suff. die 
(Min.).} 

Min. ; The same as Turquois (q.v.). 

cal'-lan, ctU'-lant, s. [Gael gallan = a 
youth, stripling. ]* A boy, a lad. (Scotch.) 

“Guidwlfe. could you lend this geutleman tlie guld- 
man‘9 galloway, and I'll semi it ower the Waste in the 
morning wi* the calla nt. "Scott : Guy Mannerlng, 
ch. xxii. 

“ In day* when mankind were hut cal tans 
At gremimr, logic, an* sic talents, 

They took use jmins tbelr speech to balance, 

Or rules to gi’e. ” 

Burns : To Iha Simpson. Postscript. 

* calle, s. [Caul.] A caul. 

“Maulde the buuve or calif maker maytouetb her 
wisely ; she Bclleth dere her calles or kuuea.’’— Caxton ; 
liokejor Travellers. 

called, pa. par. & a. [Call, v. ] 

C&l-le-i-da, s. [Gr. /tdAAos (kallos) = beauty, 
and elfios (e'idos) = form, appearance.] 

Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects 
belonging to the tribe^Carnivorse. 

call'-er (1), s. [Call, v.J He wbo or that 
which calls. 

cal’-ler (2). s. (From call (2), v.] Oue who 
drives cattle or horses under the yoke. (Scotch.) 
(Barry.) 

cal ler, * cal'-lar, * cal -lour, * caul'-er, 

a. [led. kaldr =. cool ] [Cool.] (Scofcft.J 

1. Cool, fresb, refrealiiog. 

" The c<i flour are. peuetratlue and pure." 

Douglas : Virgil, 201, 37. 

** I walked forth to view tbe coni, 

Au‘ auutf the caller air. ’ 

Bums : n obj Fair. 

2. Freshly caught, fresh, not having been 
long kept. 

" The rrcout sprelth and Ireeche and call our pray." 

Douglas : Virgil, 4L 

“ However, I hae some dainty caller haddies, . . 
Scott: A ntignary, ch. xxxix. 

* cal -let, • cal-lat, 8. [Etyrn. doubtful; 
generally said to be from Fr. caillette, a dimin. 
of caille = a quail, from its being a silly bird, 
aud tiie typo of an amorous nature. Tbe Fr. 
caillette, however, was used also of men, and 
there are phonetic dillicultiea in the way. 
Other authorities have suggested GaeL caille 
= a girl ; but evidence is wantiug.] 

1. A common woman, a prostitute, a trull, 
a drab. 

‘’A wisp of straw were worth a thousand crowns, 

To make this shamcles* call ft know h»r»eli— 
Helen of Greece was fairer far than thou." 

Sh.ik.sp, : 3 //mi. 17.. IL 2. 

2. A scold, n tattling or gossiping woinau ; 
an abusive woman. 

" A caltat 

Of bouiidleM tongue, who late 1 oith lw.it herhiulmnl.” 
Shakwsp. : H int. Tale, IL 3. 

* cal-lct, r.f. [Callet, *.) To scold, use 
abusive language. 

" To hear li«r In licr spleen 
Callct likes huiter «|Uean * 

Brathwiut : Carr's Cure in Ftinedonc (ltfTJl, 


cal-ll-an-as'-sa, s. [Gr. KaWoc (kallos) — 
beauty, and dvaaaa (anassu) = a queen.] 

Zool. : A gcuus of decapod crustaceans. 

cal-li-an-dra, s. [Gr. icdAAos Ckallos) = 
beauty ; dwjp (a tier), genit. dv&pos ( andros ) — 
a stamen.] 

Bot. : A beautiful genus of leguminous plants 
peruliar to America. A few are herbs not 
more than a foot high, but the greater number 
are shrubs or email trees. The corollas are 
small, and hidden by the very numerous long 
filaments of the stamens, which are almost 
alwaya of a heautiful red colour. Many of the 
species are in cultivation as stove-plants. 
More than aixty species are known, all more 
or less ornamental (Treas. of Bot.) 

c^-li-c&n-thus, s. [Gr. icdXAos (kallos) = 
beauty ; xavtios (kanthos) = a spine or thorn.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of fishes of the sub-family 
Acauthurhue. They have the head sloping, 
caudal spines, two on each side ; ventral fins 
immediately under the pectoral ; caudal fio 
large, luoated, and the points attenuated. 
(Craig.) 

cal-li-car'-pa, s. [Gr. KdAAos (kallos) ~ 
beauty ; icaAoj (kalos) — beautiful ; and Kaprros 
(karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot . ; A genus of plants of the order Ver- 
henacere. The species are shrubs, from the 
tropical and sub-tropical districts of Asia and 
America. The bark of Callicarpa lanata has a 
peculiar sub-aromatic and slightly bitter taste, 
ami is chewed hy the Cingalese when they 
cannot obtaia betel leaves. The Malaya 
reckon the plaut diuretic. (Lindley.) 

cal-li 9 ’-er-us,s. [Gr. koIaAo? (kallos) = beauty, 
ami Ktpas (liras) = a horn.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, two species 
of which, Callicerus obscurus ami C. rigidir 
c ornis, are British. Family, Stapliylinidae. 

cHl li-chro'-ma, s. [Gr. »<d\Aoy (kallos) = 
beauty, and xpa>M a (chroma) = colour.] 

Entom, : A genus of coleopterous insects, of 
the family Longicomes. Callichroma moschata 
is of a beautiful inetallic-grecn colour. It has 
a musky odour. It is British. 

car-Ii-chrus, s. [Gr. *dAAo* (kallos) = beauty ; 
Xpv<r6s (chrusos) = gold.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of flshea of the order 
Siluridm, with large depressed heads. 

t cal-licli -thys, s. [Gr. koAAi'x^v? (kallichc 
thus) = a beautiful fisli ; from xdAAos (kallos) = 
beauty ; jcaAd? (kalos) — beautiful ; and 
(icJithus) = a fish, a " beauty-fish.”] 

Ichthy.: A South American genus of Siluridae. 
The epecies live in rivers and streams, migrat- 
ing to othera overland it the first become dry. 

* cftl'-ll-co, s. [Calico.] 

* chi' lid, a. [Lat caUldtts.] Shrewd, canning, 
crafty. 

cal lld'-e-a, *. [Latinised from Gr. xaAAov 
[kallos) = beauty. J 

Entom. : A geuus of bugs, order Hemiptcra, 
tribe Scutata. Tliey are golden green ia 
colour. None are British. 

oal-li-di-na, s. [Gr. icaAAos (kallos) = beauty; 
and 6inj (dine) — a whirlpool, an eddy.] 

Zool. : A genns of Rotatoria, belonging to 
the family Philodmcea. They arc aquatic, and 
live species are British. The eye-apots are 
absent ; the rotatory organ is double, and not 
furnished with a stalk ; the foot is elongate, 
forked, and with four accessory horn-like pro- 
cesses. 

* cAl lid'-l ty, 3. [Lat caUiditas = cunning, 
shrewdness ; callidns = cunning, shrewd.] 
Cunning, shrewdness. 

** Her ro^lr-^v'd axil id It v, deceit. 

Ami faction r.dWil alx>ve her sex. 

Ami hiruiehed with a thouund XurioUB wUm." 

: The Mop Garden. 

chl-lid' l iim, s. [Gr. xa'AAov (kaUcs) = 
lk«iity, aud «Uov (cidus) = appearance.] 

Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects, of 
the family Cerauibycidw. Several siiecies are 
British. The larva of Cnllldinm Bnjulvs lives 
on Hr timber. The ficrforatinns of an oval 
shape, and about a quarter of au Inch in 
diameter, scon iu many of tbe deal palings 
near London, have been made by the perfect 


boil, p6Ht, Jo\bl; cat, ^cll, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, tdiis; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^tiet. -ing, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shun ; -^lon, -slon^zhun. -tlous, -sloua, -clous = shus, -ble, -dlo, &c. = bel, d^L 
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callidness— callot 


Insect when effecting its escape into the open 
air. 

* c&T-Ud-ness, s. [Eng. callid ; -rtess.] 
Cunning, shrewdness. 

* cal-ll-fac-tion, s. [Califaction.] 

c&l-lig'-dn-um, s. [Gr. k6.\ Ao« ( kallos) = 
beauty ; yow ( gonu ) — a knee, a joint.] 

Bot. : A genus of plant shrubs belonging to 
the Polygoiin ec*. They are leafless plants, 
with small flowers. The branches are jointed, 
dichotomous. The fruit is a large, four- 
cornered nut. The root of Calligonum Pal - 
Jasia, a leafless ahrub found in the sandy 
ateppes of Siberia, furnishes from its roots, 
when pounded and boiled, a gummy, nutritions 
substance like tragacauth, on which the Cal- 
mticks feed in times of scarcity, at the same 
time chewing the acid branches and fruit to 
allay their thirst. (Bindley : Veg. K in gd.) 

c&l-lig-raph-er, s. [Gr. KaWtypo^ ( kalli - 
graphos ) = a fine or beautiful writer ; KaAAo? 
(kallos) = beauty ; «aA 6? (kalos) — beautiful.] 
Oue who writes a fine or beautiful hand. 

odl-11 graph ic, * cal -li- graph -ick, 
* cdl-li-gTaph'-t-cal, a. [Gr. «aAAiypa- 
\kaUigraph(o$y] =a fine writer, and Eng. 
suff. -ic, deal. ] Of or pertaining to calligraphy, 
or fine handwriting. 

“At the end Is an inscription Importing the writer's 
name, and his excellence in the calligraphic* art"— 
War ton: But. of K P. 

cSJ lig raph-ist, s. [Gr. *<xAAiyp«<f>(os) [ kal - 
ligrnph(os) J = a fine writer, and Eng. suff. -ist.] 
One who writes a beautiful hand ; a calli- 
grapher. 

c&l-lig'-raph-y,* c^l-ig’-raph-y, s. [Fr. 

calligraphic ; Gr. «<xAAoypd<£ua (kalligraphia) ; 
from koAAo* (kallos) = beauty, koAos ( kalos ) = 
beautiful, and ypa<f> ?j (graphe) = writing, 
ypd<txo (grapho) — to write. ] Beautiful or fine 
handwriting. 

“ My caligraphy, a fair hand. 

Fit for a secretary." 

Ben Jonton : Magnetic*. Lady, lit 4. 

dil-li-man-co, s. [Calamanco.] 

C&l-ll-mor'-pha, s. [Gr. xdAAos (kallos), and 
p.6p<l>r) (morphe) = form.] 

Entom. : A genus of lepidopterous insects 
belonging to the Nocturna (Moths), and the 
family Lithosiidse of Stephens. Callivmpha 
Jacobcea is the Pink Underwing, a very beau- 
tiful moth, having the upper wings greenish- 
black with two pink spots and a dash of pink, 
the lower onea almost entirely pink ; head, 
thorax, abdomen, and legs black. Expansion 
of wings, 1^ inches. Larvae found in June, 
feeding on Senecio Jacobcm (Ragwort), and $. 
vulgaris (Groundsel). Not uncommon near 
London. 

call lng t • call-yng, * call - ynge, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Call, t\] 

A. B. As present participle & participial 
adjective : In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. Aj su&sfa afire ; 

I, Literally : 

1. A crying out loudly ; a cry, a shout. 

" Callyngc or clepyiige, Vocacio."— Prompt. Parv. 

* 2. A proclamation. 

"Thurgh the cuntre of Caldeehis caUyng con spryng.“ 
E. £. AUit. Poemt ; Cleanneu, 1362. 

3. The cry of animals. 

" Where he hxd herd . . . the oaH.vn^e of the oxen 
at the plowghe'— VaundePitte, p. 184. 

4. The act of summoning ; a summons. 
“What, atand'st thou still, and hear'st such a caH- 

f ng.”—Shaketp. : l Henry I 1',, 11. 4. 

* 5. An invitation. 

" Call ynge or clepynge to mete. Jntnt ado."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

6. The act of convoking an assembly. 
(Generally with the adv. together.) 

"A Bill for the frequent calling and meeting of Far- 
ilameuta.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng . ch. xx. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. A divine or preternatural summons to 
any office or duty. 

" Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy 
calling.”— 2 Tim., i. 9. 

"Niebuhr regards Manlius as one of those strong- 
minded men who have received a calling to be the first 
among their countrymen."— Letdt : Credibility of the 
Early Roman Hitt. (1865). ch. xiii., pt L, $ 4. vol. ii., 
p. $70. 


2. That duty or position to which one is 
called ; one's occupation or profession, imply- 
ing that everyone who discharges the functions 
of any profession or vocatiou iu the world has 
a call or summons, we presume a divine one, 
to undertake it, or he could not have succeeded 
in doing so in an efficient manner. 

"... should lie permitted, on taking the Oath of 
Allegiance, to resume any caffinp which he had exer- 
cised l>efure the Revolution ."— Macnu lay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xviii. 

% In this sense it is even loosely applied to 
other than human beings. 

“One English fireship had [>eiished in its cafliMp."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviii. 

* 3. Position, rank. 

“I am more proud to be Sir Rowland's son, 

His youngest son. and would not change that calling 

To he adopted heir to Frederick." 

Shakesp. : At Tou Like It, i. 2. 

* 4. The persons of any occupation or pro- 
fession. 

" It may he a caution to all Christian churches and 
magistrates, not to impose celihacy on w hole callings.” 
Hammond. 

* 5. One's name, title, or designation. 

U For the meanings of the noun in combina- 
tion with the various adverbs and prepositions, 
see the verb. 

calling-c rahs, s. pi. [So named because 
they put out oue of their claws, which is pro- 
portionately very large, as if they beckoned 
another animal to come to them, their real 
intention however being to threaten it if it 
venture to approach,] The name given to 
crustaceans of the genus Gelasinvus. They be- 
long to the tribe Bra eh vura (Short- tailed Crusta- 
ceans), and the sub-tribe Catoiuetopa, some- 
times made a family Ocypodida?. 

calling -hares, s.)d. A name given to 

the rodents of the family Lagomyida-, and 
specially of the typical genus Lagomys. They 
do not differ to any great extent in* size, and 
there is no visible tail. They arc found in 
Russia, Siberia, and North America. (Xichol- 
son.) 

Ceil -IT o-don, s. [Gr. koAAo* (kallos) = beauty, 
oious (odous), genit. o6oi/ro? (oilontos) = a tooth.] 

Ichthyol. : A genus of Cha?todontidne, in 
which the mouth is obliquely vertical, the 
profile obtuse, aud the caudal fins enormous 
and truncate. 

callio-nym-ime, 5 . pi. [ Callionymus , one 
of the genera.] 

Icthyol.: A snb-fayiily of the Gobida?, or 
Gobies, in which the head and body are de- 
pressed, and the ventral fine distinct and very 
large. 

cal-li-on’-ym-us, s. [Gr. * aAAo* (kallos) = 
beauty ; ovopa (oiiama) = a name.] 

Ichthy. : The Dragonets, a genus of fishes of 
the family Gobidai, or Gobies, the typical 
one of the sub-family Calliouymina?. The an- 
terior dorsal fin, supported by a few setaceous 
rays, is frequently very elevated ; the second 
dorsal and anal are elongated. 

cal-li'-o-pe, s. [Lat. Calliope; Gr. koAAiotttj 
(kcdliopc) — the beautiful-voiced ; xaAAos 
(kallos) = beauty ; o»// (ops), genit, ojto« (opos) 
= voice.] 

1. Myth. : The chief of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter and Mnemosyne (Memory), who 
1 «re sided over eloquence and heroic poetry. 
She was the mother of Orpheus. 

2. Asfrou. ; An asteroid, the twenty- second 
found. It was discovered by Hind, on the 
10th November, 1S52. 

3. N'aud. : A series of steam -whist lea toned 
to prod nee musical notes. These are some- 
times placed on the upper or hurricane deck 
of steam-boats to amuae the passengers aod 
astonish the natives on shore. (American.) 
(Knight.) 

* cal-li-our, s. [Caliver.] (Scofcfc.) 

cal -li-pish, s. [Calipash.] 

cal -li-pec, s. [Calipee.] 

cal’-Hp-crs, s. [Calipers.] 

“ Callipert measure the distance of xuy round, eylln* 
drick, conical laxly; so that when workmen use them, 
they open the two* points t« their prescribed width, and 
turn so much sttuT off the intended place, till the two 
points of the eallipert fit just over their work.” — 
Moxon : Mechanical Exercise*. 

cSl-li-Sau-rtLS, s. [Gr. *cdAAos (kallos), and 
aaOpos (satires) = a lizard, a saurian.] 


Zool. : A genus of the great-bellied or frog- 
lizards, Againidae. It contains the C. dracon- 
0 ides of Blainville. 

cal-Hs-then’-ic, cal-is-thSn'-ic, a. [Gr. 
*oAAL< 70 €yTjs (kallisthenes) = adorned with 
strength ; *aAAos (kallos) = beauty ; xaAo's 
(kalos) = beautiful, fine ; 0 ? (stheuos) = 

strength ; Fr. coflisfAchte.] Pertaining to cal- 
listhenics. 

cdl-lis-then-ics, cal-is tken-ics, s. pi 

[Gr. K*\te<7d(i’p<; ( kallisthenes ) — adorned with 
strength: koAAo? (kallos) = beauty ; <t0«V os 
(stheuos) = strength. ] The art or science of 
healthful exercise for the body and limbs, to 
promote gracefulness and strength. 

cal-lis-tus, s. [Gr. kJaAio-to? (kallistos), 
super, of xaAo? (kalos) — beautiful.] 

Entom. : A genus of coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Carabidie. Only mie 
species, C. lunatics, is British. It ia a beauti- 
ful beetle of about n quarter of an inch long, 
with a greenish-black head, a reddish-yellow 
thorax, and yellow elytra with six reddish- 
black spots. 

cal-li-tham'-ni-dn, s. [Gr. kcLMos (kallos) 
= beauty ; dapviot' (tlutvinion) = a little bush ; 
dapvos (thamnos) = a bush.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ceramiacea? (Florideous 
Alga*), containing a large number of species, 
some common, many rare. The favella.- are 
naked, and the tetmspores are tetrahedrally 
arranged. (Griff. <£ Henfrcy.) 

c^l-li-thrix, s. [Gr. «<iAAo? (l*a»os), and 6pi^ 
(thrix), genit. rpi\d 5 (trichos) = liair.j 

Zool. : The Cercopithecus sabteus, or Green 
Monkey, a species very common in menageries. 

cal-lit-rich-a -^e-ee, s. pi [Eng. callitriche, 
and nom. fern. pi. suff. - acece .] 

Bot. : The Starworts, a genus of small aquatic 
plants, with simple entire opposite leaves and 
minute unisexual axillary flowers. The genus 
has been most frequently associated with other 
minute flowered aquatic plants, under Halor- 
ageae, but, more recently, it lias been proposed, 
upon more plausible grounds, to consider it as 
a much-reduced aquatic Euphorbiacea. C. 
nfliiarica is common in onr ponds and still 
waters, and is found in most parts of the world. 
(Treas. of Botany.) 

C&l-Ht'-rich-e, s. [Gr. «oAAo« (kallos), and 
0ptf (thrix), genit. Tptxo* (trichos) = hair.] 

Bot. : Water Starwort, a genus of British 
aquatic plants, the typical one of the order 
Cal 1 i trie b a cete (q. v. ). 

ciSl'-li-tris, s. [Etym. doubtful ; the first 
element is apparently Gr. xaAAi- (kalli-), com- 
bining form of xaAo? (kalos) = beautiful.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, natural order 
Coniferae. Callitris quadrivalvis is believed 
by Lindley to furnish sandarach. Conse- 
quently it is called the Sandarach-tree. It is 
from Barbary, where its hard and durable 
mahogany-like wood is extensively used in 
the construction of mosques. 

cal-lo-rhyn'-chus, s. [Gr. K dx\oc (kallos) = 
beauty, pvyxo? (rhunchos) = a snout.] 

Icthyol : A genus of fishes having the snout 
terminating in a fleshy lol>e, which curves 
over in front of the month, and caudal fin 
aurrounding the sides of the tail, which ia 
pointed. 

ciil-los’-i-ty, j. [Fr. callosite ; Lat. callositas.] 
A kind of swelling or hard skin on any part of 
the body ; preternatural hardness of skin, 
aucb as is caused by hard labour. 

“The surgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, a* 
he finds tne fibres loosen too much, are too flaccid, and 
produce funguses; or as they harden, and produce 
callotitie*’, m the first case, wine and spirituous 
liquors are useful, lu the last hurtfuL"— Arbuthr.ot: 
On Diet. 

c&l 16 - 80 , ia compos. [From Lat. callosus = 
with a bard skin ; calhim = hardened skiu.J 
With a hard akin. 

calloso serrate, a. 

Bot. : Haring serratures which are also cal- 
losities. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cal-lo-so'-ma, a . [Calosoma.] 

dll-lo t, s. [Calotte.] 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W9IX, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


callour— calophyllum 
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cal -lour, a. [Caller, a.] 

C&l-lous, a. [Fr. calleux = thick or hard- 
skinned ; Lat. callosus, from callus, callum = a 
hard skin ; calho = to have a hard or thick 
skin.) 

1. Lit. : Having the skin or outer covering 
hardened ; indurated. 

,r !n progress of time, the ulcers became sinuous and 
callout, with Induration of tbe glands,"— Witeman. 

2. Fig. : Unfeeling ; hardened in feeling. 

“ Now crawl from cradle to the grave. 

Blaves— nay, the bondsmen of a slave. 

And caHous, save to crime." 

Byron : The Qiaour. 

". . . doped into the belief that divine grace hrul 
touched the must fal<o and catfou* of humau hearts. 
—Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., ch. vL 

©ftl'-lotis-ly, adv. [Eng. callous; -ly.] In a 
callous manner. (Lit. kfig.). 

chi lous ness, s. [Eng. callous; -new.} 

1. Lit. : The state of having the skin or outer 
covering hardened ; induration of the fibres. 

“The oftener we use the organs of touchlug, tbe more 
of these scales are formal, and the ekiu becomes the 
thicker, and so a callousness grows upou It." — Cheynr. 

2. Fig. : The state of being hardened in 
feeling; insensihility. 

"... hut there were Instances wheu this seeming 
calloutnrtt struck the ol 'server as being Inexpressibly 
shocking.'— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 28, 16SL 

t cal low, * cal u, v cal ugh, k cal -ewe, 

* cal ouwe, a. [A.S. calu; Duk kaal; »S\v. 
kal ; Ger kahl; »Sp., Port., & Hal. ca too, all 
= bald, from Lat. calvus.] 

* 1. Bald. 

"A man of who* heed beerls fleten awei ia cofu. n — 
Wycliffc ; Lceit., xiii. 40. (Purvey.) 

2. Unfledged, destitute of feathers. 

" The c allow throstle llspeth." 

Tennyson : Claribel. 

3. Youthful, immature. 

chl-lu-na, s. [From Gr. KaWvvuy (kalluno) •= 
to sweep*, to clean, from the fact that the 
twigs are used for brooms.] 

Bot. : A genns of plants, order Ericaceae 
(Heaths). Calluna vulgaris, sometimes called 
the Ling, is the Common Heath, or Heather, 
and the most abundant species of the 
family in Britain. It is the plant whose 
flowers render the slopes of most Scottish 
hills pink in autumn, and the one so abundant 
in Epping Forest. Ornamental varieties are 
sometimes grown in gardens, in which it forms 
an excellent edging for flower-plots. Its twigs 
are also made into brooms. The plant is as- 
tringent, and is employed both by fullers and 
dyers, and the flowers are very attractive to 
bees. 

I Chi lus, 8. [Lat. caJtos = a hard or thickened 
skin.] 

1. Med. : Any unnatural hardening of the 
skin, arising from friction or pressure. 

*• A callus extending up the forehead." — Pennant: 
Zoology, 11. 49-L 

2. Anat. : An oaseous formation serving to 
join the extremities of broken bones. 

3. Bot. : A leathery or hardened thickening 
on a limited portion of an organ. 

calm, calme (l ailent), a. & s. [Fr. c/tbne ; 
Prov. chamne = a restiog-tiine for flocks ; 

O. Fr. chaumer = to be at rest ^ Low Lat. 
cauma — heat of the smi ; Gr. Kavp.a ( kauma ) 
= great heat; *auo ( kaio) = to burn ; Sp., 
port., k ltal. odma; But. kalm. The radical 
meaning is thus a rest during the heat of the 
day.] 

A. As adjective : 

]. Of the elements: Still, quiet, serene; un- 
disturbed by any wind or other cause. 

“As the wihlo wode rage 
<lf wlndeu maketh the see talvairo, 

And that waa caitnc brlngeth lulo welve. * 
dower : Con/. Amant., Hi. 230. 
"The sc** waxed eahn." 

shnkesp. : Com. of Fm>r«, l. L 

2. Of hit win beings : Quiet in manner or 
temperament ; unexcited in gesture or lan- 
guage. 

“And. not dispraising whom we praised (therein 
He was as culm as virtue), he begau 
ills mistress' picture." 

Shakc*p. : CymlwHne. v. 5. 
"Tamed are the warrior's pride and strength, 
Ami be and earth are calm at length.* 

Neman*: AUiric In Italy. 

3. Of things : Undisturbing, quieting, sooth- 
ing, quiet in tono or language. 

"All is calm in this eternal sleep.” 

Pot* i; /Chita to A Mar. I, 318, 


", . . *uild the calm, oblivious tendencies 
Of Nature, ..." . , , 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bit. L 

B. vis substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of the elements : Stillness, quiet. 

"And the wind ceased, and there waa a great c aim” 
Mark. iv. 39. 

" A motion from the river won 
Ridged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro 1 the star-strewn calm." 

Ten ny ton : Rccol of the Arabian Xightt 

2. Of human beings : Quietness in tempera- 
ment or actions, serenity. 

"Our bloods are now in calm." 

Shakesjj. : Troil. & Crest., iv. 1. 

3. Of things generally : Quietness, peaceful- 
ness, freedom from disturbance. 

“Thy life a long dead c aim of fix'd repose." 

Pope: Eloisa to Abelard, 25L 

II. Meteor, id Hydrol. : In the same sense as 

B. 1. A part of the Atlantic immediately north 
of the equator, intermediate between the regions 
swept by the north-east and south-east trade 
winds, is called the Region of Calms. It varies 
in extent and position, being affected by the 
annual course of the aun. The calm within 
the area is not perpetual ; it is disturbed for a 
brief period every day by a passing squall. 

1[ Blair thus discriminates between tranquil- 
lity, peace, and calm: Tranquillity respects a 
situation free from trouble, considered in 
itself ; peace, the same situation with respect 
to any causes that might interrupt it ; calm 
with regard to a disturbed situation going 
before or following it. A good man enjoys 
tranquillity in himself, peace with others, and 
calm after the storm. (Blair : Lcct. on Rhetoric 
aiul Belles Lettres (1817), vol. i., p. 231.) 

calm browed, a. With a brow undis- 
turbed by care or excitement. 

calm weather, * calme wedyr, s. A 

calm at sea, a dead calm. 

“ Calme toodyr. Malacia, calmacia, C. F ."—Prompt. 
Pan. 

calm, * calme ( l silent), v.i. & t. [Calm, s.) 

* A. Intrans.: To become quiet, or still. 

"Thau gan It to calme and clere all aboughte ** 
Deposit, of Rich, li., p, 27. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Of the elements : To render still or quiet. 

2. Of human beings : To pacify, appease, 
soothe, free from excitement. 

“To calme the tempest of his troubled thought." 

Spenser: F. <f, IV. li. 3. 
"*Ob, calm thee. Chief 1' the Minstrel cried.' 

Scoff : Lady of the Lake, vi. 13. 

calmed (l silent), pa. par. £ a. [Calm, v.] 

calm -cr (l silent), s. [Eng. calm ; - er .] He 
who or that which calms or quiets ; a soother, 
a sedative. 

“ Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, 
a cheerer of his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer 
of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a pro- 
curer of contentedness. " — /. Walton : Complete A ngler. 

* calm cr-age (age as lg), n. [Caxmer- 
aiue.J Of or belonging to cambric. 

” Aoe stick of calmeruge claltht ." — A herd. Reg. 

ealmes, caums (pron. cam^), s. pi. [Etym. 
doubtful. Jamieson suggests Ger. qnemen, 
beqncmen = to lit, prepare.] 

L Literally : 

1. A mould : a frame, for whatever purpose. 
Tims it ia used for a mould in which bullets 
ore cast. 

" Euerle land It man within the aamln, sail haue an 
hagbute of found e. cal lit hagbute of erochert, with 
tlmir cal mes, bullettla and pellukia of leid or true. 
Acts Ja. »*., 1540, c. 73. ed. 1566. c. 194. 

2. A name given to the small cords through 
which the warp is passed in the loom. Synon. 
with heddles (q.v.). 

II. Fig. : Used to denote the formation of a 
plan or model. 

"The matter of peace la now In the ettuhnt. l.e., 
they are attempting to model It"— Hallhes IMt. il. 19". 
«, Caum, sing., is sometimes used, lint, more 
rarely. Anything neat is said to look aa if it 
had been “ east on in n ctium." (Scotch.) 

* oal mewo, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
cal— cold; the seeond element is apparently 
s= mew (1), s., hut ef. cohnosc.] 

calm '-in g (l silent), ;>r. par , a., £ s. [Calm, v . ] 
A. A B. vis present jmrticiplr if participial 
adjective: lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of quieting or making 
calm. 


calm -ly (Z silent), adv. [Eng. calm; -ly.) In 
a calm or quiet manner. Said — 

1. Of the elements : 

“ In nature, things move violently to tbeir place, and 
calmly in their place ; ao virtue in ambition is violent, 
in authority settled and calm."— Macon. 

2. Of human beings : 

11 Calmly he looked on either life.” Pope : Epistles, x. 7 
" la it tome yet Imperial hope, 

That w^th such change can calmly cope?” 
Byron : Ode to .Vapofeon. 

calm ness ( l silent), s. [Eng. calm; -lie*] 
The state of being calm. Saui— 

1. Of the elements : 

•* Calmness silver'd o'er tbe deep.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyttey, x. 108. 

2. Of human beings: 

" Uefeud yourself 
By calmness or by absence." 

Shakcsp. : Curiol., ill. 2. 
"Could this meAU peace? tbe calm nest of the good! 

Or guilt grown old In desperate hardihood? 

Byron : Lara, l. 24. 

* calm -y (J silent), a. [Eng. calm ; -y.] Calm, 
peaceful, quiet. 

" Six c almy days and six smooth nights we sail." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. xv., 511. 

cal-o'Hjcr-a, s. [Gr. ko\o<; (kalos) = beauti- 
ful ; lipas (kcras) = a horn.] 

Bot. : A genus of 01avariei(Hymenomycetons 
Fungi), diil'ering from Clavaria in the subcarti- 
lagiuous texture and viscid hymenium. C. 
viscosa, which occurs on decayed pine stumps, 
is one of our most beautiful fungi. Three or 
four more species occur in this country. 
(Griffith £ Ilcnfrey.) 

cal-6-chor -tus, s. [Gr. xaAos (kalos) — beau- 
tiful, \6pTo? (chvrtos) = grass.] 

Bot. : A genus of beautiful bulbous plants, 
order Liliaccie. They are natives of Columbia, 
Mexico, &c. They have tunicated bulbs, and 
produce rigid ensiform leaves, and an erect 
scape, supporting a few large showy flowers, 
which are raeemosely arranged, and remain 
open for several days. Calochortus vennstus ia 
one of the handsomest. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cal- o-den -dron, [From Gr. Kahos (kalos) 

— beautiful, and 6cVfipoc (dendrdn) = a tree.] 
Bot. : A genus of Rutaceie (Rneworts). 

Calodendroii capense is a tree with beautiful 
flowers and leaves, a native of the Cape of 
Good Uope. 

cal -6 -der-a, s. [Gr. Kahos (kalos) = beauti* 
f nl ; £e>os (den s) = a skm.] 

Entom . : A genus of coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Staphylinidaj. In 
Sharp's catalogue, five species are enumerated 
as British. 

ctU-6-dra -con, s. [From Gr. *aAoy (kalos) 

— beautiful, and Spda'wy (drakon) = dragon.] 
Bot. : A genns of Liliaceie. Calodracon 

Jcucquinii , sometimes called Dracaena ferrea 
and termivalis, is often seen in British hot- 
houses, where it is prized for its bright red 
leaves. Other species are cultivated for their 
variegated leaves. 

* cal og -raph y, [Caliciraphy.] 

oal'-o-mel, 5. [In Fr. calomel; Ger. kalomcl; 
said to be from Gr. KaK6% (kalos) = good, 
beautiful, and g<A as (mclas) = black ; from the 
qualities and eolour of the Aethiops mineral, 
or black sulphuret of mercury, to which the 
name was originally applied.] 

1. Pharm. : Mercurous chloride, Hg^Clj. 
For its preparation see mercury. It ia insolu- 
ble in water, and blacked by ammonia. It is 
used in liver complaints. It should he tested 
to see if it contains ouy mercuric chloride 
(corrosive sublimate), which is soluble in boil- 
ing water. 

” He repented lenient purgative* wltli calomel, once 
In three <>r four H’laenwa : Surgery. 

2. Min. : A translucent or subtrnnslucent 
mineral, consisting of chlorine, 15*1, and mer- 
cury, 84 0 = 100. The hardness is 1*2, the sp. 
gr. tV4s, the lustre adamant ine, the colour 
white grey or brown. It occurs in Germany, 
Austria, aiul Spain. (Dana.) 

ca loose, [Sumatran.] 

Bot. £ Comm. : The name given I 11 Sumatr 
to a nettle, Crtiea lenacissima, the fibres 04 
which constitute a very* stiff cordage. (Rox- 
burgh.) 

chi 6 phjrl' Ium, [From Gr. *aAoc (kalos) 
beautiful, and phyllum, a Latinised form of 


b61l, bft i p6iit. Jo^l; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9 hin, ben^h; go, feem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -$lon = zhun. -tlous, slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, = d$L 
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Gr. ^JAAof (pAuIfon) = a leaf. Xarued from 
the shining leaves, marked by fine transverse 
veins.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Clusiaeam (Guttifers). Sepals, 2 — l ; 
petals, 4; stamina, many ; style, 1; stigma, 
pelhite-lobed. Flowers in racemes, some- 
times unisexual. About twenty-five apecies 
*re known, mostly from the eastern hemi- 
sphere, though a few are from the western 
world. Calophylhim Calaba is the Calaba-tree 
of the West Indies and of Brazil. [Calasa.] 
C. inophylhm, from the East Indian and Ma- 
layan regions, is a large tree sometimes 100 
feet high. 1 ta timber is used for masts and 
spars. A greenish-coloured resiu from the 
trunk constitutes a kind of tacamahae. Its 
seeds furnish a dark-green, thick, sweet- 
scented oil, used iu India to burn and in medi- 
ei tie. C. tomentosum, of Ceylon, also furnishes 
timber and oil. C. Tacamahaca, on the Isle 
of Bourbon and Madagascar, and C. brasili- 
ense, in Brazil, also yield resin. The Irints of 
C. spurium. of Malabar, and C. edule and 
Madruno, of South America, are eaten. 

cal-or-es'-^en^e, a. [Formed from Lat. 
calor = heat, on analogy of calesceuce, Ac.] 
The change of invisible iato visible heat. 

"... for the oew phenomena here described I have 
proposed the term caloreeernce." — Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science, 3rd e<L, viii. 8, p. 132. 

oal-or’-ic, s. & a. [In Fr. calorific ; Lat. calor 
'= warmth, heat, glow ; from calco = to be 
warm or hot.] 

A. -4s subst. : The principle of heat, the 
natural agency by which heat is produced. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the principle of 
heat or the natural agency which produces it. 

caloric engine, s. The name given by 
Ericsson to his hot-air engine. 

caloric paradox, s. The assumption 
by drops of water, wheu thrown on a hot 
metallic surface, of the spheroidal form, each 
liquid spheroid being surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of ita own vapour, which prevents it 
from being properly in eontact with the 
metal. It is called also Leidenfrast's pheno- 
menon* 

t cftl-Sr-i 9 '-i-ty, $. [Lat. calor (genit. caloric) 
=. heat ; Eng. sufT. -ity.] A faculty in living 
beings of developing heat to reaisrt, external 
cold. (Dana.) 

cal or '-l-duct, s. [Lat. calor (g^nit. caloris ) 
= heat ; duct u 3 = a leading, a duct ; duen = to 
lead. ] A pipe or passage for conducting heat. 

cal'-o-rie, cal'-d-ry, ». A practical unit 
of heat, coirespondiug to the quautity of heat 
required to raise one degree centigrade the 
temperature of a given volume of water (one 
kilogram, in the case of the great or kilogram 
calorie, and a gram, in that of the email or 
gram calorie). 

C^l-or-If ic, * c3.1-or-if-ick, a. & s. [Ia 

Fr. calorifique ; from Lat. calorificus ; from 
calor (genit. caloris) — heat, fucio (pass, fid) = 
to make, cause.] 

A. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of producing heat ; beating. 

"A calorific* principle is either excited within the 
heated hotly, or transferred to it, through any me- 
dium. from some other. "-—Qrew. 

". . . the sun pours forth a multitude of other rays 
more powerfully calorific than the luminous ones, but 
entirely uosuited to thepmnjoaeaof vision."— Tyndall : 
Fmg. of Science, 3rd ed.. Till, l, p. 174. 

• B. As subst. ; An apparatus for conveying 
or conducting heat in houses, Ac.; a hot- water 
apparatus. 

* cal-or-if-i-cal, a. [Eng. calorific; -al.] 
Calorific- 

•• This I find concerning dew, as It Is of a caTorffical 
nature. - — Swan. - S/**enJum Ifundi, p. 147. (Za.‘Aam.) 

t cal-or-if- 1 -ca -tlon, s. [Eog. calorific ; 
-ation.] The production of heat, especially 
animal heat, in bodies. 

cal-or-i-fi 9 '-i-ent, e. [Lat. calor (genit. 
caloris) = heat ; faciens (genit. faeientis), pr. 
par. of fiaoio = to make.] Having the power 
or property of causing or producing heat ; 
heating. 

ciU-or-if'-ics, s. [Calorific.] The science 
which treats of appliances for producing or 
communicating heat. 


cal-dr-im -e-ter, s. [Fr. calorimetre ; from 
Lat. calor = warmth, heat, and (*r. pirpov 
(metron) — B. measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of heat which a body 
parts with or absorbs when its temperature 
sinks or rises through a certain number of 
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degrees, or when it changes its condition. An 
ice-calorimeter was invented by Lavoisier and 
Laplace. It is now suj>erseded by the mer- 
cury-calorimeter of Favra and Silbermann, 
which is a very delicate instrument. It is 
essentially a thermometer with a very large 
bn lb and a capillary tube. (See Atkinson : 
Ganot's Physics; Heat., ch. ix.) 

cal-dr-i-met'-rlc, a. [Eng. caforimetr(y) ; 

-ic.] Of or pertaining to calorimetry. 

c Al-or-im'-et-ry, s. [Lat. calor = warmth, 
heat, and Gr. perpov (metron) = a measure.] 
The measurement of caloric in the way de- 
scribed under Calorimeter (q.v.). (See Atkin- 
son : Ganot's Physics ; On Heat, cb. ix. Cn- 
lorimctry.) 

Cal-or-I-mo -tor, s. [Lat. calor (genit. 

caloris) = heat, and motor = a mover; wiorco 
= to move.] A galvanic instrument for evolv- 
ing caloric. 

*ca-ldr mor'-dic-ans, s. [Lat. calor = 
heat ; mordicans = biting , mordico = to bite.] 
Med. : An old term for the almost burning 
heat of the skin in ardent fevers, which causes 
an unpleasant sensation on the fingers after 
touching the patient. (Hooper.) 

cil-o so'-ma, s. [Gr. ko\6s ( kalos ) = beauti- 
ful, (TUip. 0 . (sdmn) = a body.] 

Enl&m . : A genus of coleopterous insects of 
the family Carnivora and tribe CarahiiUe. 
Two species are British, C. sycaphanta and C. 
inquisitor. 

* cal 6 stig ma, $. [Gr. koAos (kalos) = 
beautiful ; crriypa (stigma) = a stigma.] 

But. : A geo us of Asclepiadaceit, consisting 
of three species of climbing shrubs, natives of 
Brazil. The calyx is five- parted, corolla bell- 
shaped, and the elongated projeetiug stigma 
has a prominent apex. 

cal-o-th&m'-ntis, s. [From Gr. koAos (kalos ) 
= beautiful, and Odpvos (thamnos) — a bush, a 
shrub.] 

Bot. : A genu 9 of Myrtaeea-. Various beau- 
tiful apecies grow iu Australia. 

chl o thrix, s. [Gr. ko\os (kalos) = beauti- 
ful ; 0pi£ (thrix) — hair.] 

Bot . ; A genus of Oseillatorke (Confer\ - oid 
Algai), growing in tufts, the li laments forming 
a branched frond, by lying in apposition. C. 
mirabilis is a rare freshwater specie* in Eng- 
land, found on mosses in small streams, mru- 
ginous green, growing blackish. (Gri filth & 
Henfircy.) 

ca-l<5t rop iS, s. [Gr. *aAo<; (kalos) - beau- 
tiful, and Tpon-i? (tropis) = a keel, from the 
shape of the linwer.] 

Bot. : A genus of Aaelepiads, consisting of 
three species, which form shrubs or small 
trees, and are natives of the tropies of Asia 
and Africa. Their flowers have a somewhat 
bell-shaped eorolla, expanding into five divi- 
sion. Calotroyris gigantca, the largest of the 
genus, forms a branching shrub or small tree 
about fifteen feet high, with a short trunk four 
or five inches in diameter. Its flowers are of a 
pretty rose-purple colour. Cloth and paper 
have been made from the silky down of the 
seeds. The bark of the roots of several of the 
species furnishes the substance called mudar, 
which ia used in India as a diaphoretic. ‘The 


juice has been found very efficacious iu the 
cure of elephantiasis, in syphilis, and ana- 
sarca. From the bark of the plant is made 
a suhatauce called Mudarine (q.v.). The bark 
of the young branches also yields a valuable 
fibre. The leaves wanned and moistened with 
oil are applied as a dry fomentation in pains 
of tha stomach ; they are a valuable rube- 
facient. The root, reduced to powder, ia given 
in India to horses. An intoxicating liquor, 
called Bar, is made from the mudar by tha 
hillmen about Mahabuleshwar, in the Western 
Ghauts. 

ca-lo tte, ca-lote, * cal-lot’, s . [Fr. calotte 

= a cap.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The plain round skull-cap worn by Roman 
ecclesiastics to cover the tonsure. 

We 

That tre.vl the ix<\th of public businesses 
Know what a tacit shrug Is, br a shrink. 

The wearing tbo calU>l, the politic hood, 

Ami tweuty other parerga." 

A. Jonun : Afiijjn. Lady, L 

4 2. Anything shaped like a cap ; the hilt 
of a sword. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A concavity, in the form of a 
cup or niche, lathed and plastered, serving to 
diminish the height of a chapel, alcove, or 
cabinet, which otherwise would appear too 
high for the breadth. (Gu'iU.) 

2. Math. : The section of a sphere having a 
circle for its base. 

cal'-o-type, s. [From Gr. *oA6? (fados) = 
beautiful, and ruiro? (tupos) = a blow, an im- 
pression.] 

Photog. : A process invented by Fox Talbot, 
by which paper saturated with iodide of silver 
ia exposed to the action of light, the latent 
image being subsequently developed and fixed 
by hyposulphite of soda.* 

* cal'-ouwe, a. [Callow.] 

t ca-loy'-ers, * ca-log'-cr-I, s. pi [Fr. ca- 
loyer; from Mod. Gr. KaAoyepos (kalogeros) = a 
monk ; Gr. ua\ds (kalos) — beautiful, good ; 
ytpuv (geron), M. Gr. ytpbs (geros ) = an old 
man.] 

Ch . Hist. : Monks of the Greek Church, 
who resided chiefly on Mount Athos, and were 
celebrated for their extreme austerity. 

" Here dwells the calogcr. nor rude is he, 

Nor niggard of his cheor." 

Byron ; Chitde Ifarold't Pilgrimage, 11 . 49 . 

calp, s. [Etym. doubtful ; probably of lriah 
origin.} 

Chem. : A sub-species of carbonate of lime 
of a blnisli-black colour with a streak of 
white ; it is intermediate between compact 
limestone and marl. 

CtU'-p&C, s. (For def. sad quotation.) 

** The calp<u; is the solid cap or ceotre part of the 
head dress : the shawl is wound round it. and forms 
the turban."— Byron : Mote in the Giaour. 

" Augel of Death I ‘tis Haasan’s cloven crest ! 

His culpac rout — hi* caftan red.’ 

Ibid., The Giaour. 

* caique (l silent), v.t. [Calk.] 

* calqu'-Ing ( l ailent), $, [Calkinq.] 

cal’-say, s. [Causeway.] (Scotch.) 

calsay-paiker, s. A street walker. 

(Scotch.) 

Cal' shie, a. [Perhapa from Icel. kulso = to 
deride.] Crabbed, perverse, cross. (Scotch.) 

* cal sounds, s. [Calzoons.] 

4 cal'-stocke, a. [Custock.] 

cal-stron-bii r-Ite, «. [Eng., &.c. cal(cium ), 
sfrtm(fia), bartfe.J 

Min. : A variety of Barite, from New York, 

* oil -sy-doyne, i. [Chalcedony.] 

cAl'-tha, s. [Contracted from Gr. «aAa0o? 
(A - a?nfAos) = a goblet, on account of the form 
of the corolla.] 

Bot. : A genus of herbaceous plants belong- 
ing to the Ranuneulaceae, distinguished from 
Ranunculus by the absence of a green calyx, 
and from Hellebnrus by the absence of tubular 
]>etalsi. Caltha ixilustris, the Marsh Marigol<t, 
ia a stout herbaceous plant with hollow stems, 
large glossy roundish notched leaves, heart- 
shaped at the base, and ronspicuous bright 
yellow flowers, each of which is composed of 
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five roundish petals or sepals. It is common 
in Britain, and is also known as May-blobs. 
(Trews, of Bot.) 

o&T-trap, cal -throp, cal'-trop, «. [A.S. 
catlrwppe = a thistle ; Fr. chavsse-trapc — 
stur-thistle : Ital. calcatreppo, caladreppolo = 
star-thistle ; from calcare = to tread, and 
tribolo = a star- thistle, a steel- trsp ; Lat. 
tribulvs = a caltrop, a thistle.) 

1. Mil. : An instrument also called “crows- 
feet,” formed of 
four iron spikea, 
three inches long, 
joined together at 
their bases, so that, 
when thrown down, 
one point alwaya 
stands upwards. 

Used to obstruct 
the advance of cav- 
alry and increase 
the difficulty of a 
ford. CALTRAP. 

M The KTonml about , . 

was thick sown with caltrops, which very much m- 
couiliiudeil llie ahuelcss Moora." — Dr. Addison : Ac- 
count of Tangier*. 

2. y/'T. : [Cheval-traps.] 

3. Bot. : The common name for Tribulus. 

Water Caltrops : A common name for Trapa. 

* C&i tr&p-pyn, t ».l. [From caitrap , caltrop, 
s . (q.v.).J To catch with a hook. 

" Cult r tippy «. ilamo."— Prompt. Pare. 

ca-lum ba, ca-lum'-bo, ca-l<5m -ba, 
CO ldm’-bo, s. [Kalumb, the native name.) 

Med. : The root of a plant. Menisperymm 
pahuatum, a native of Mozambique, having a 
very bitter taste, and used as a tonic and 
antiseptic. 

American calumbct : The roots of Fruzera 
IPulfcri, a North American biennial. (Hadley.) 

oa-lum’-bine, a [Eng. caluirib(a), suffix 
•ine (CTim.).J 

CUm. ; The bitter principle extracted from 
the root of the AfenUpermum palmatam. 

cil-lum'-bo, s . [Calumba.) 

cAl u ract, s. [Fr. calumet, from Lat. cala- 
mus— n reed ; Fr. chnlumean; O. Fr. chalemel , 
from Low Lat. calamdlus = a little reed.) A 
kind of pipe for smoking used by the North 



American Indians. The bowl is generally of 
stuno. ornameuted with feathers, &e. The 
calumet is the emblem of peace and hospitality. 
To refuse the oiler of it is to make a proclama- 
tion of enmity or war, and to accept it ia a 
sign of peace and friendship. 

* c&l um ner, s. [Eng . calumn(y) ; -er.) A 

calumniator. 

" To the cttlumnen of Lysluiachiia he promlstth he 
will not lociiuiiiiHte."— Christian Hcligion's Appeal to 
the liar of Esaton, iL 38. 

C&l-um'-nl-ate, v.t. Sc i. [Lat. calumniatns , 
pa. par. of en/u major = to slander ; calumniu 
= a slander; from calueo= to deceive.) 

A. Trans. : To misrepresent falsely and ma- 
liciously the words or actions of another ; to 
slander, to accuse falsely. 

" He hills again to his old trade of downright entum- 
vfntmg our doctrine Bishop Patrick: Amionr to 
the Touchstone, he., j>. 1W. 

t B. Intrans. : To spread calumnies about ; 
to make false charges. 

" Created only to cafomaiafs. 

Wim UreKHld horef 

Hhakcsp. : TroiL ,fc CrtM., v. 2. 

c&lftm-ni-a-tod, jn. par. & «. [CALUM- 
NIATE.) 

0&1 il m' nl »-tmg, jar. par., a., Sc $. [Calum- 
niate.] 

A. Sc B. As pr. par. <t pa rticip. adj .: Slan- 
dering. 


“ Love, friendship, charity, aro subjects all, 

To envious and calumniating time.” 

Shakesp. : Troll. A Cress., iiL 3. 

C. As substan. : The act of slandering ; 
slander, calumny. 

cal-um-m-a’-tion* s. [Lat. calumniation 
a slandering; from caht m n ior = to slander; 
calumnia — a slander.) The act of spreading a 
false and malicious misrepresentation of any 
person’s actions or words ; a false and mali- 
cious slauder. 

"That which we call calumniation, 1b a malicious 
and false representation of an enemy'* words or 
actions, to an offensive purpose."— A gliffe. 

cal-um-ni-a-tor, s. [Lat. calumniator ; 
from culnmnior.) One who wilfully spreads 
any false and malicious calumny or misrepre- 
sentation of the actions or words of another ; 
a slanderer. 

"ThU. ! know, yon will laugh at ns well as I do; 
yet I doubt lint but uiftuy little calumniators and per 
tons of sour dispositions will take occasion hence to 
bespatter me." — Pope : Letter to Adiiison. 

* cal-um'-nl-a-t^r-y, a. [Eng. calumniator ; 
-i/.] Pertaining to or containing slander; 
slanderous. 

"Upon admission of this passage, a« you yourselves 
have related itm your calumniatory Information.* — 
Montagu : Appeal to Ccesar, p. 17. 

cal-um'-m-ous, a. [Fr. cahmnieux .) Falsely 
and maliciously misrepresenting one's words 
or actions ; slanderous, calumniating. 

" Virtue itself 'scapes not calumnious strokes. " 

Shnkrtp. Hamlet, L 3. 

"... warrants were out against him ou aecouut of 
A grossly cal amnion* paper of which the government 
had discovered him to be the author. —Maoa « lay : 
Hist. Eng., eh. v. 

C&l-um’-m-oiis-ly, adv. [EDg. calumnious; 

- ly . ] In a calumnious manner; after the 

manner of a calumniator. 

"Dealing In the case so insincerely, and caJumni- 
ously, in their informations."— Alountagu : Appeal to 
Ccesar, p. 26. 

’cal-iim ni-ous-noss, s. [Eng. calumnious ; 
-ness.) Calumny, slander. 

"The bitterness of my stile was plAinuess, not 
calumniouxitrn.''—Bp. Morton : Discharge of Imputa- 
tions. Ac., p. 227. 

cm iim ny, s. [Fr. calomn ?«; Lat. calumnia = 
a false accusation ; fhom cabieo = to deceive.) 
A false and malicious misrepresentation of 
the words or actions of another ; slander, a 
false charge. 

" Be thou ab chaste as ice. ft* pure a* snow. 

Thou shalt not escape calumny. " 

Shake *p. ; Hamlet, iii. L 
It is frequently followed by upon. 

*' It is a very hard calumny upon our soil or climate, 
to a (firm, that »o excellent a fruit will not grow here.** 
—Sir iV. Temple. 

cal UT'-tis, s. [Gr. /coAnt (halos) = beautiful, 
oi'pa (o?<ro) = a toil.) 

Ornith. : A gemi9 of birds belonging to the 
Trogon family, and tribe Fissirostres. The 
head is surmounted by an elevated crest, and 
the tail coverts excessively developed. 

cal-va'ri dft, 3 . [Calvary.] 

Anat. : That portion of the cranium, or 
skull, which is above the orbits temples, 
ears, and oreipital protuberance. Sometimes 
also called calvarium. 

C&T va-ri.t [From Lat. calvaria, f co.lvarium 
= the'skull ; calva = the bald scalp ; cak'us = 
bald, without hair. Calvary (Luke xxiii. 33), 
is the rendering of the " Hebrew,” i.e., the 
Aramaean word Golgotha = the place of a 
skull. Cf. Mat. xxviL 33, Mark xv. 22, John 
xix. 17.) 

calvary-cross, s. 

Her. : A charge representing the cross on 
Mount Calvary, with three steps, supposed to 
imply the three Christian graces, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

cal VO (l silent), r.f. & t. [Eng. calf; Hut. hal- 
ve n ; Han. halve; Sw. hulfrt 1 ; Ger. kallxn.) 

A, Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To bring forth a calf ; to bear 
young. (Said of a cow.) 

" Tliotr bull griidereth, nud falletli not ; their cow 
cnlvcUi. and cjutcUi lutl bt-r cult"— Job xxl. HA 
II Applied also to other animals. 

" Knowcnt thou the lime whim the wild goat* of the 
rock hriug forth T or cttnitt thou mark wheu Uio lilmls 
do calve l Jub xxxix. I 
* 2. Fiflurnfirely ; 


(1) To bring forth, bear. (Applied even to 
inanimate things.) 

"The grassy clod« now calif d ; now half ajiijeur'd 
The tawny liou, ]*iwiug to gel free 
llis binder parts." Milton : P. L., bk. viL 

(2) Of icebergs : To break off from a glacier 
which has reached deep water. 

♦ B. Trails. ; To bear ; to bring forth. 
(A)iplied contemptuously or reproachfully to 
human beings.) 

" I would they wer© har ban ons. as they aro, 

Though in Rome litter'd J not Romans, as they are net, 
Though calved in the jwreb o' th capital." 

^ Shakesp. : Cortot, 111. I. 

eal'-ver, cal vur, v.t. 4 i. [Etymology 
doubtful. Wedgwood suggests Scotch callour 
oral ller 5 = fresh.) 

A. Trans . : To cut salmon into thin slices, 
while fresh, and then pickle these. 

" Calvur ub sawoou, or olbyr fysaho." — Prompt.Parv. 

" Jly foot-boy shall e»t pheasauts. calve red sal- 
mons . — Ben Jonson : Alchemist, li. 1. 

"Provide me theu chines fried. And the salmon 
calver'd."— Ellligreio: Parson's Wedding (1664). 

B. Intrans. : To bear being so sliced and 
pickled. 

"llis flesh, [the grayling's,) even In his worst reason, 

Is so firm, Htia will so easily culver, that m plain truth 
lie is very good meat at oil times .'*— Cotton : Complete 
Angler 

calv'-cr ( l silent), s. [Eng. calve , v. ; and sutf. 
-er.) A cow with calf. (Scotch.) 

C&l ver -ed, pa. par. or a. [Calver, v.) Sliced 
and pickled. 

Calver’d salmon is a dainty celebrated by 
all our old dramatists. “ May’s Accomplished 
Cook,” if that be sufficient authority, gives an 
ample reeeipt for preparing it. It is to be cut 
in slices, and scalded with wine and water and 
salt, then boiled up in white-wine vinegar, and 
set by to cool ; and so kept, to be eaten hot or 
cold (p. 354> It now means, in the tish 
trade, only crimped salmon. (Hares.) 

" Great lords, sometimes, 

For a change leave caleered salmon, aud eat sprats. 

Massinger Guardian, lv. 2. 
"... hut eveu Prince George, who cared as much 
for the dignity of his birth as he was capable of caring 
for any thing hut claret and calvered salmon, sub- 
mitted to be Mr. Morley.' — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
eh. xv. 

cftl-ver-keys (eye as es), s. [Culverkbys.) 
calves (l silent), s.pl. [Carp.] 

" Like heifers, neither hulls uor colt'es.” 

Lloyd: Charity: A Pragma*. 

oalves-foot, s. [Calf’s foot.) 

calve s-snout, s. 

Bot. : A plant, so called from a fancied re- 
semblance to the snout of a calf — AntirrhU 
nnm, better knowu as touup- dragon, or Toad- 
flax. 

calves tongue, $. 

Arch. : A sort of moulding, usually made st 
the caps and bases of round pillars, to taper or 
hanee the round part to the square. 

C&l -ville, s. [French, from Lat. cah*us= bald, 
smootlr-skiuned.) A kind of apple. 

calv -ing ( l silent), pr. par., a., & s. [Calve, 
v.t.) 

A. & B. -4s pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As suhsfantirc : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of giving birth to a 
calf. 

" 1 heard of lute of a cow in Warwikshlre, which in 
six y ceres had sixtuen ett t.fee ; that is, four© at once ui 
three coinings, tuul twise twins . . Dvlinthed : 
Deseript. of Engl., hk. ill., ch. L 

2. Naut.: 

Of icebergs : The act of breaking or the state 
of being broken off a ghu-ior when the latter 
reaches deep water. Glaciers tend to form on 
mountain tops when the temperature is low 
enough for tlie purpose. Thru they gradually 
descend, new glacial material behind pressing 
them down. (Jn reaching the ocean they are 
pushed into it, and Anally they calve or give 
birth to icebergs, which have an independent 
existence of their own. 

CiU -vin-um, s. [ Fr. cutein isme. From John 
Calvin, the celebrated reformer, Ik nm at Noyon, 
in Picardy, July lUth, 1609; died May 27th, 
1604. For further details see definition.) 

L Thcol. : The tenets of the above-mentioned 
John Calvin. Sometimes the term Calvinism 
comprehends his views regarding both theo- 
logical doctrine ami ecclesiastical polity ; at 
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cal-vin-Is'-tic, * cal-vin-is -tick, * cal- 
vin-is -tl-cal, a. [Bag. ca/rinuf ; ~ic, -ical } 
Pertaining to Calvin or Calvinism. 

"... the petty states ami republicks abroad, where 
the calciniitick discipline was adopted." — IFarton? 
But. of Eng Poetry, ii. 45S. 

Calvinistic Baptists, s. pi. 

Ch. Hist. S' Ecclesiol . : A sect of Baptiste 
having registered places of worship in England. 

Calvinistic Methodists, $. pi. 

Ch. Hist. S Ecclesiol . : A section of the Me- 
thodists, distinguished by their Calvinistic 
sentiments from the ordinary Wesleyan s, who 
are Arminian. Wesley and Whitfield, the 
colleagues in the great evangelistic movement 
which did so much spiritually and morally 
to regenerate England iu the ISth century, 
differed with regard to the doctrines of grace, 
Wesley l>eing Arminian, and Whitfield Calvin- 
istic; the latter revival preaehermay be looked 
on as the father and founder of Calvinistic 
Methodism. Other names, and specially that 
of Mr. Howell Harries, of Treveeca, should be 
mentioned in connection with it. In its dis- 
tinctive form it dates from 1735, but did not 
completely sever its connection with the 
English Church till 1S10. In government it 
is now Presbyterian. Its great seat is Wales. 

• cal-vin-ize, r.f. [Eng. coZmt; -ire.] To 
convert to Calvinism. 

Calv-ish ( l silent), a. [Eng. cal/; -ish.] 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to or like a calf. 

2. Fig. : Silly, stupid. 

•' He was holdeu unworthy to be made a parish- priest, 
as haviug made a c alvtih answer."— World of Wonders 
f 160a>. p. 240, 

cal-vit l-es, s. [Latin, from calvus = bald.] 

Physiol.: The term for the want or loss of hair ; 
more particularly on the sinciput ; baldness. 

Cal vit-y, s. [Fr. calvitie ; Lat. eateries.] 
Baldness ; absence of hair. [Calyities.] 


native of Carolina ; C, abai, or Nobai (Japan 
All Spice), a native of Japan. 

cal-yg-er-a'-ge-ao, s.pl. [Calyccr(a\ and fern, 
pi. suffix -aceos .] 

Bot. : A natural order of gamope 4 . Jons ealy- 
cifloral dicotyledons included iL Lindlev's 
Campanal alliance. Herbs with alternate 
leaves, without stipules, and with flowers col- 
lected in beads ; calyx superior, of five un- 
equal divisions ; corolla regular, funnel-shaped, 
with a five-divided limb ; stamens, five thin 
filaments united, as well as the lower part of 
the aethers ; ovary one-celled, style smooth, 
stigma capitate. The order occupies an inter- 
mediate space between Cowporiffr and Dipsa - 
cacrtv, and comprises about twenty species, 
all natives of South America. (Treas. of Hot.) 

cal-yg-er-a, $. [Gr. koAo? (halos) — beauti- 
ful ; xepa? (krras) — a horn.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Calyreracere. They are small annual 
or perennial herbs, from four to eight inches 
high, but possess little interest for any but 
the botanist. 

cal -y-gea, $. pi. [Calyx.] 

cal-yg -I-flo rse, s. pi [Lat. calyx (genit 
calycis), and flos (genit. fioris) — a flower.] 

Bot. : A sub-class of exogenous or dicoty- 
ledonous plants, characterised by having both 
calyx and corolla, petals separate and stamens 
attached to the calyx. (Treas. of Bot.) 

t cal-yg-i-flo -rous, a. [Calyciflorau] 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to the Calyciflora*. 

C&l-yg -l-form, a. [Lat. calyx (genit. cotycis), 
forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : In the form of a calyx ; an epithet 
applied to the involucrum when it has the 
appearance of a calyx. 


others it is limited to the former, and specially 
to his views on the doctrines of grace. These 
are sometimes called the five points of Cal- 
vinism, or, more briefly, the five points ; but 
this latter curt appellation is not sufficiently 
specific, for the rival system of Anuinianism 
was also presented by* the Remoustrants at 
the Synod of Port in five points. Those of 
Calvinism are the following : — ( 1 ) Particular 
election. (2) Particular redemption. (3) 
Moral inability in a fallen state. (4) Irresist- 
ible grace. (5) Final perse verance. (For the 
rival Arminian five points see Arminian.) 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who was born 
in 354, and died in 430, held theological views 
essentially the same as those afterwards pro- 
mulgated by Calvin. In addition to what 
may be called the doetriues of grace, Calvin 
held the spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist, but not the doctrine of con- 
substantiation. He was thus essentially 
Zvvingliau, and not Lutheran. 

2. Eccles.: Calvin's views of Church govern- 
ment were essentially what are now called 
Presbyterian. He held also that the Church 
should be spiritually independent of the State, 
but was willing that the discipline of the 
Church slionld be carried out by the civil 
power. This last opinion, followed to its 
logical conclusion, involved him in heavy re- 
sponsibility for the death of his Soeinian an- 
tagonist Servetus, the capital punishment of 
whom for alleged heresy was approved of not 
merely by Calvin, but bv the other reformers, 
not excepting the gentle Melanchthon. No 
one in those days^ee ms to have clearly under- 
stood religious liberty. 

3. Ch. Hist.: The work which first made this 
system known to the world was Cah'in's Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion , published in 
1536. In August of the same year he visited 
Geneva, and, at the earnest request of Farel, 
its leading reformer, made it his residence. In 
153S both were expelled from the city, when 
Calvin, going to Strasbnrg, originated the 
French church there on the model which he 
deemed scriptural. In 1541 he was invited 
back to Geneva, and returning to it was the 
leading spirit there till his death, in 1504. 
Various Protestant churches adopted Calvin’s 
theological views with his ecclesiastical polity ; 
thus Knox carried both of these to Scotland, 
where the first Presbyterian General Assembly 
was held in 1560. 

Bishop Burnet states that the 17th article of 
the Cbmvh of England is framed according to 
St. Augustine's doctrine, which, as stated, is 
essentially Calvinistic. The early reformers of 
the English Church mostly held his views of 
the doctrines of grace, which prevailed to the 
end of Queen Elizal>eth's reign. Afterwards 
they imperceptibly declined. When the rival 
system of Arminius was brought to trial at 
the Synod of Dort, in Holland, in 1618, the 
English clerical representatives gave Calviu- 
istic votes, notwithstanding which Armmian- 
ism took deep rootia the English as in various 
other churches. Archbishop Laud was its 
warm friend and advocate, as were the High 
Church party generally, while Low Churchmen 
continued Calvinistic, a generalisation which 
still remains correct. The ecclesiastical polity 
of Calvin was embraced by the Puritan party, 
but never had a majority of the English people 
in its favour, and an attempt in the early days 
of the Long Parliament to set it up, though 
under the coutrol of the civil government, 
was successful only to a limited exteut, and 
for a brief period of time. Most of the clergy- 
man whom the passing of the Act of Uniformity, 
in 1062, dissevered front the Church, were 
Calvinists. 

Of the two great English revivalists of the 
eighteenth century, Whitfield was Calvinistic 
[Calvinistic Methodists), and Wesley Ar- 
miuian. [Wesleyan.] The majority of the 
English Baptists are Calvinistic. All aloug, 
since the Reformation, the theological tenets 
and the ecclesiastical polity of Calvin have 
nearly always been dominant in Scotland, 
though the sterner features of both have al- 
most imperceptibly beeo aofteued down. 

'* Th* delights arising from these nhlects were to be 
sacrificed to the cold and philosophical spirit of Cat- 
einitm, which furnished uo pleasures to the imagina- 
tion." — Warton: Kotc on JJilton't 11 Pewerota. 

Cal vin ist, s. [Fr. calvinist?.] A follower 
of Calvin ; one who adopts the theological 
teaching of Calvinism. 

" The Ceslriniit is tempted to a false security, and 
•loth ; and the Arminian may he tempted to trust too 
much to himself, and too little to God.“— Burnet on 
the Articles, Art 17. 


cal-vous, a. [Lat. calvus = bald.] Bald. 

calx (1 1 , s. [Lat. calx, genit. calei.s.] 

1. Class-making: Broken or refuse glass, 
which is restored to the pots. 

2. Chem. S Min. : A kind of ashes or fine 
powder, remaining from metals, minerals, Ac., 
after they have undergone calcination by the 
violent action of fire, and have lost all moisture. 

"Gold, that is more dense than lead, resists peremp- 
torily all the dividing power of fire; and will not he 
reduced into a calx, or lime, by such operation as re- 
duces lead into it" — Digby. 

Calx viva: Quicklime, or lime in its most 
caustic state. 

Calx cxtincta : Slacked lime, or lime that has 
been quenched with water after it has been 
burnt. 

Calcis aqna, or liquor : Limewater ; a solu- 
tion of lime in water. 

calx (2), s. [LnU — the heel.] The heel. 
Usually employed in the genitive, as os calcis 
= the heel bone, the calcaueuui. 

cal -y-bite, s. [Gr. *aAv/3inj<; (kalybitcs), 
dwelling iu a hut.] One of a class in the 
Early Church who dwelt in huts. 

cal-y-c&nth-a-ge-re, s. pi [From Mod. 
Lat. calycanthus ; and fern. pi. suff. -ace«\] 

Bot. : An order of Rosal Exogena consisting 
of two genera. The secies, which are shrubs, 
bear delightfully fragrant flowers, thrive in 
open loamy soil, and are propagated by layers. 

c^l y-can the moils, a. [Calycasthemy.] 

Bot. : Having petaloid sepals. 

cal-y-can'-them-y, s. [From Gr. koAv£ 
(kalux), genit koAi/kck (kalukos) — a calyx, and 
<xr0cp.6ei? ( anthemocis ) = flowery.] The con- 
version wholly or partially of sepals into 
petals. (K Brown , 1S74.) 

cal -y-canths, s. pi. [Calycanthus.] 

Dot. : Lind ley's English name for the Caly- 
canthaceas. 

cal yf-canth -us, s. [Gr. *cdAvf (kalux) = a 
cup, a calyx, and ur$os(anthos) = a. flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the family Calycanthacese. It consists of 
North American shrubs with opposite, oval, 
or ovate-lanceolate entire leaves, generally 
rough on the surface. There are but two 
species. C. Jtoridus (Carolina All Spice) is a 


c&l-y -gin-al, cal-y-gine, a. [Lat calyx 
(genit. calycis) =a case, a hud . Gr. k 6A v£(kalux) 
= a seed-vessel, a calyx ; suff. -a/.] 

But. : Of or belonging to a calyx ; in the form 
of a calyx ; an epitliet applied to the scales or 
thorns which are on the calyx. 

cal-yg’-i-um, $. [Gr. koAvkiov ( kalukion ) = 
a little cup, from the appearance of the repro- 
ductive orgjyis.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens belonging to the 
tribe Couiothalmeae. 

t cal-y-cle (cle as cel), s. [Lat. calyculus, 
dim. of calyx (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A row of 
small leaflets placed 
at the base of the 
calyx on the outside. 

A partial involucre 
containing but one, 
or perhaps two 
flowers. [Calycule.] 

% The cut shows 
1. Flower of Scboep- 
lia with calycle at 
base ; 2. Calycle of 
Selicepfia ; 3. Calycle 
of Mallow. 

f cal-y-coid, n. [From Gr. *d Avf (kalux) = 
a calyx, and el&os ( eidos ) = form.] 

Bot. : Calyx like. 

t cal-y-coid'-e-ous, a. [Gr. *aAv£ (kalux) = 
a calyx ; cifio? (eidos) = form, appearance.] 

Bot. : Having the form or appearance of a 
calyx. 

cal-yc -o-xnls, s. [Gr. <oAck (kalos) — beau- 
tiful ; KOfs-g (kome) = hair,] 

Bot.: A genus of Cunouiaeese, now called 
Acropbyllum (q.v.). 

cal cd phdr-i-dae, s. pi. [From Gr. 
<dAv£ (kalux), genit. koAvko? ( kalukos ) = a cup, 
and 4>opeu) (phoreo) — to bear, to carry.] 

Zool. : An order of Siphonophora (Oceanic 
Hydrozoa). They are transparent organisms, 
generally found floating on or near the surface 
in tropical and sub-tropical seas. They con- 
sist of a long stein with a body sac at the 
proximal, and swim by the rhythmical con- 
traction of their nectocalyces or bells. 

caJ yc -u late, c&l -y-cled, a. [Lat 

calyculus, dim. of calyx ( q v.).] [Caliculate.] 
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| cST y-CUle, a. [Lat. calyculus, dim. of 
calyx (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A little calyx. A bundle or row of 
small bracts, which forma a verticil imme- 
diately beneath the calyx, and resembling an 
exterior calyx ; example, the Pink. In the 
Potent i I la the calyeule is formed by the 
stipules united two by two, which are a de- 
pendence of the sepals. 

cal ym'-e ne, s. [Gr. Kd\vy.pa (kalvmma) ~ 
a veil, a covering ; xaAvTrrw ( kalupto ) = to 
veil, cover.] 

Faheont. : A genus of fossil Trilobites, oc- 
curring in the Silurian rocks. They appear to 
have possessed the power of rolling them- 



CALYMEWE BLUMENBACH1I. 


aelves up into a ball, as some recent allied 
genera do, for the purpose either of safety or 
of concealment. Calymene Blumenbachii is the 
well-known Dudley Trilobite. 

cftl y-men -i dse, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. 
calymene (q.v.), and pi. suff. -Wee.] 

Pahvant. : A family of Trilobites. [Caly- 

MENE.J 

cil -y on,s. [Calion ] 

* 1. Ord. Lung. : A hard, round stone. 

(Prompt. Farv.) 

2. Masonry : Flint or pebble stone used in 
building walls. 

CiU y-phy' om-y, s. [From Gr. xd\v£ (kalux), 
genit. xaAvKoc (kulukos) = a calyx, and <#>cw 
(pA«o) = to bring forth, to produce.] 

Bot.: Abnormal adhesion of the calyx to 
the corolla. (R. Brown , 1874.) 

cal-yp - so, Cal-yp -so, s. [Gr. «aAu^i? 
\kalupsis) — a covering, koAuittw (kalupto) — 
to cover, conceal.] 

1. Myihol. : The goddess of silenee, daughter 
of Oceanus anti Tethys, and Queen of Ogyia, 
who tried by every ail to detain Ulysses on his 
way home from Troy. 

2. .-lsfrou. ; Ail asteroid, the fifty-third 
found. It was discovered by the astronomer 
Luther, on the 4th April, 1S58. 

3. Bot. : A gemi9 of Orchids, found in North 
America. Cfdypso borealis is the most beau- 
tiful of northern orchids. It is a tuberous 
terrestrial plant, with one leaf and one flower 
only. The rose-coloured flower appears at 
the end of a slender sheathed stein. The leaf 
la thin, many nerved, either ovate or cordate. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

cal yp -ter, s. [Calyptra] 

Cal -yp to-blAs'-tic, a, [From Gr. KaAvnros 
(kaluptos) — covered, and 0Aa<rTos (blastos) = 
a sprout, shoot, or sucker.] 

Zool. : Noting or pertaining to those Ilydro- 
zoa in which the nutritive or generative buds 
are provided with au external protective re- 
ceptacle. (Allman.) 

calyptoblastlc hydroids, a. pi 

Zool. : The hydroids above described. It 
comprehends the Sertularians and the Cam- 
panularians. 

cal yp -to-litc, $ [Gr. K*\virru> ( kalupto) — 

to hide, conceal; suff. -life (Min.) = Gr. Ai0o* 
(Uthos) = a stone.] 

Min . : Hie same as Zircox (q v.). 

cal-yp to rhyn chus, $. [Gr. koAutttw 
\kuluptd) — to hide ; pvy \ os (rhunchos) = a 
beak, or snout.] 

Omith. : A genua of birds of the Psittaeidie 
or Parrot family. 

cal yp tra, *. [Gr. ieaAv7rrpa (kaluptra) ; 
from KaAiiffTw (kalupto) = to hide, cover.] 

Botu n y : 

1. Gen..* A hood-like body connected in 
some plants with the organs of fructification. 


It exists in some flowering plants ami in 
mosses. Used specially for— 

(1) A number of bracts united to cover the 
flower. Example, Pileanthus. 

(2) A lid nr operculum to the stamens. It 
may be made of consolidated sepals or petals. 
Examples ; Eucalyptus, Eudesmia. 

2. Spec. : The hood of an urn-moss, covering 
the top of the theca like a cup. 

C&l-yp trre'-a, $. [Lat. calyptra ; Gr. KaAiin-- 
rpa ( koluptra)'= a hood, covering.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gasteropods, furnished 
with a pat elli form shell, to the cavity of which 
a smaller conical one adheres, like a cup in a 
saucer. It is the typical genus of the family 
Calyptrseidye. The species are called Cup-and- 
Saucer Limpets. Tate estimates the known 
reeent species at fifty and the fossil at thirty- 
one, the latter from the chalk, if not from 
the carhoniferous formation on till now. They 
are called Bonnet Limpets. 

c&l-yp trae -1-dse, s. pi. [From calyptr<z(a), 
and fern. pi. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropods comprising, 
among other genera, Calyptnea and Crepidula 
of Lamarck. 

cal-yp-tran-thc^, s. [From Gr. *aAuVrpa 
(kaluptra) = a cover, as of a quiver (?), a 
woman’s veil, and dv6o< ; ( anthos ) — a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Myrtaceje. The species 
are from America. The flowers of Calyptran- 
thes aromatica might he used for cloves. 

cal-yp' tratc, a. [Lat. calyptra ; Gr. 
KoAum-pa (kaluptra) ; and Eng. suff. -ate.] 

Botany : 

1. Gen. : Having a veil or eoveriug like a 
calyptra or hood. 

"Such (i calx is operculate or c alyptrate."— Balfour : 
Botany , p. 164. 

2. Of a calyx : Bursting on one side at the 
leriod of falling. Example, Eschscholtzia. 
Lind ley.) 

cal- yp '-tri-form, a. [Lat. calyptra — a 
liootl ; forma = form.] 

Bot. : Having the form or appearance of a 
calyptra or hood. 

ca ly-sac'-^-on, s - [From Gr. *aAu£ (kalux) 
= a calyx, and traKKtov (sakkion) — a small 
bag.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Clusiacese 
(Guttifers). Only known species, Calysaccion 
long i folium. It is from India and China. 

The flower buds are very fragrant. They are 
used in India for dyeing silk yellow and orange. 

C&l-ys-tc'-gi-J^ s. [Gr. /caAv^ (kalux) = a 
calyx, and trreyrj (stege) — a covering.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants of the order 
Convolvulacese, containing about twelve or 
fourteen species, of which two are British — 
Calystcgia sepiu m and C. sohidnclfa, the former 
of which is the common Bindweed. 

C£i/ lyx, s. [Gr. xa Au£ (kalux) strictly = any 
covering, but used only of flowers and fruits, 
i.e. (1) a husk or shell, (2) the calyx or cup of 
a flower (Lat. calix = a cup), from Ka\vnru) 
(kalupto) ~ to cover, to conceal.] 


CALYX (1) FOXQLOVE, (2) PRIMROSE. 

1. Dot. : The most cmterly integument of a 
flower, consisting of several vertieillate leaves, 
either united by their margins or distinct, 
usually of a green colour and of a ruder and 
less delicate texture than the corolla. (Link, 
Lindlcy. Ac.). When only one series of floral 
integuments is present, that single one is 
considered as a calyx, and not as a corolla. 
The divisions of a calyx are called scfxils. A 
superior or adherent calyx is one not able to 


be separated from the ovary ; an inferior or 
free one is actually separate. A calyceolate 
calyx is one surrounded at the base by a ring 
of bracts. The term (estivation (q.v.) may be 
used of a calyx as well as of a complete flower. 
A calyx is not the same as a perianth , the 
latter being a calyx and corolla combined, as 
in a tulip or an orchid, and not a solitary 
calyx. A common calyx is called an involucre 
(q.v.). 

2. Zool : The cup-shaped body of a Crinoid 
or that of a Tortieella. 

* C&l -ZOOI19, * oil sounds, S. pi [O. Fr. 

calgons ; Fr. ealegon, caleg&ns ; ltal. calzoni ; 
Sp. cn&oncs, augment, of ltal. calzo; Sp. calzos; 
Fr. chausse = hose, stockings, from Lat. cal - 
ecus = a shoe, calx = a heel.] Drawers. (Sir 
T. Herbert.) (ITcl/ster.) 

" The next that they weare la a emocke of callico, 
with ample sleeves, much longer than their armes ; 
umler this, a paire of cttltouTids of the same, which 
reach to their ancles,"— Sandyi . Travel 1 , p. 63. 

cam, ltam, kamme, a., adv.,k s. [Gael, 
lr., & Wei. cam = crooked.] [Camber.] 

A, adjective : 

1. Lit. : Crooked, curved. 

2. Fig. : Crooked in temper, perverse, cross, 
peevish. ( Provincial .) 

B, As adv. : Wrong, out of the right 
course. 

"This is clean kam . — 

Jferely awrry." 

Sfmketp. : Coriolanm, iil. L 
"Against the wooll, the wrong way, cle&ne contrary, 
quite ka m*ne."—Cotffra re. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The projecting part of a wheel or curved 
plate, so shaped as to cause an eccentric or 
alternating motion of any required velocity or 
direction in another piece pressing against it. 

2. A ridge or mound of earth. ( Provincial ) 
(Wright.) 

cam ball, s. & a. 

^1 Cam-ball valve : A valve acted upon by a 
cam on the axis of a ball-lever, so that, as the 
float in a cistern, the cam may press against 
the stem of the valve and close it, preventing 
the ingress of water. 

cam-gear, s. & a. 

*1 Cam-gear wheeling : 

Mach. : A certain arrangement of gearing. 

cam shaft, s. 

Mach. : A shaft having cams or wipers for 
raising the pestles of stamping-mills. It is 
called also a tumbling-shaft or wallower. 
(Knight.) 

cam -wheel, s. 

Mach. : A wheel so constructed as to move 
eeceutrically, and cause au alternating or re- 
ciprocating motion in another part of the 
machine. 

* cam, pret. of v. [Come,] (0, Eng. £ Scotch .) 
Came. 

1, Old English : 

"Tho cam the thrlihle dais llgt." 

Story of Hen. & £xo<L, 114 . 

2, Scotch : 

"The poor Hieltuid body, 1> ugald Mahouey, cam here 
a while syue."— Scoff It avertey, ch. Lxiii. 

‘ cam -a-ca, s. [Low Lat. camoca, camaca ; 
O. Fr. "com ocas ; Mod. Gr. kapov\ds (kam- 
ouchas).'] A kind of line cloth. 

" Your cui taiuen of camaca.’’ 

Squire of Low Degree, 635 . 

* ca mail , s. [ltal. caww^fio.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A camel 
1L Technically: 

1. Fabric: A capuehin, or short cloak, 
sometimes made of fur, but probably originally 
of camel’s hair. 

2. Mil. (Ancient Armour): A neck guard of 
chain-mail which was added to the bsseinet, 
or headpiece, m the time of Edward 111. 

Cam al du leu-si an^, 5. pi [From Ca- 
mnldoli or Campo Malduli, a desert spot on 
the lofty heights of the Apenninc chain of 
mountains.] 

Ch. Hist. : A monastic fraternity founded in 
102:1 by Uomuald, an Italian, at the place 
described in the etymology. It still flourishes, 
especially m Italy. Some are coenobites and 
others eremites. 
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4 cam -a-meL, * cam'-a-melle, * cam'-a- 
mile, * cam -ma-myie, s. [Camunile.] 

cam -ar-a (1), s. [From Gr. uapapa ( kamara ) 
= anything with ua arched cover, a vaulted 
chamber.] 

1. hot. : A carpel. 

2. Comm. .* The hard, durable timber of Dip- 
teryx odorata, a leguminous plant, a native of 
Guiaua. (Treas, of hot.) 

cam -ar-a (2), s. [Native Guiana name.] The 
same as Ackawar Nutmeg. It is produced by 
Acrodiclidium camara, a species of the Laurel 
order. It is considered in Guiana to be one 
of the moat efficacious remedies in colic, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery. ( Lindley .) 

* C&m-a ril'-la, s. [Sp. camarilla = a little 
room, dim. of camara — a chamber.] 

1. The audience chamber or private room of 
a king. 

2. A band or company of conspirators ; a 
cabal, a clique. [Wright.) 

cam ar-len'-gO, s. [Sp. camarlengo = a 
chumberlaio (q.v.).] A high functionary 
chosen when the decease of a Pope is expected 
not to be far distant, to govern the Church 
during the interregnum, and to see that ir- 
regular practices and all foreign or personal 
influence shall be excluded from the election. 

’*If the Camerlenoo has only moderate abilities, he 
la greater than the Tope, for he can make the Pope."— 
Time*, Sept. 28. 1877. 

ca-mas’-si-a, s. [From North American 
Indian quamash, the name of the plant.] 

Dot. : A genus of plants, order Liliaeeae. 
The bulbs of Camassia esculenta are eaten by 
the North American Indians. 

cam-a-yeu, cam'-a-i-eu, t [Cameo.] 

1. [Cameo.] 

2. Painting : A term used where there is 
only one colour, and where the lights and 
shadows are of gold, wrought on a golden or 
azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly 
used tu represent basso relievos. (Chambers.) 

camb (1), 6. [Comb. ] 

camb (2), s. [Cambium.] 

cam' hay es, s. pi. [From Cambay, formerly 
an important seaport, on the gulf of the same 
name in India, lat. 22° 21 N., long. 72® 48 E.] 

Fabrics: Cotton cloth made in Bengal, 
Madras, and other parts of India. (Knight.) 

cam’ her (1), S. [0. Fr. cambre = crooked. Cf. 
cam, a.] 

1. (See the example.) 

“Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, bo as a 
weight considerable being 6tt upon It, itumy in length 
of time be induced to a straight.” — Mox. : Jlech. Exer. 

2. Arch. : An arch ou the top of an aperture 
or on tho top of a beam. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The curve of a ship’s plank. 

(2) The part of a dockyard where cambering 
is performed. 

(3) A small dock in the royal yards, for the 
convenience of loading aud discharging timber. 

camber-beam, s. 

Arch. : That which forms a curved line on 
-each side from the middle of its length. All 
beams should, to some degree, he cambered, 
if possible ; but the cambered beam is used in 
flats and church platforms, wherein, after 
being covered with boards, these are covered 
with lead, for the purpose of dischargiug the 
rain-water. (Gicill.) 

camber-keeled, a. Having the keel 
slightly arched upwards in the middle of the 
length, but not actually hugged. 

camber-slip, s. 

bricklaying : A strip of wood with one edge 
curved equal to a use of one inch in six tect. 
It is used for sinking the softitlinesof straight 
arches to give them a slight rise that they 
may settle straight. (Knight.) 

* cam -her (2), s. [Chamber.] 

’ camber maid, s. A chambermaid. 

c&m' ber, v.t. & i. [Camber, s.] 

1. Trans. : To make a Warn camberwiae or 
arching. 

2. Intrans. : To bend or curve camberwise. 


C&m-bered, jhi. par. A a. [Camber, $.] 
Arched, curved. (Totten.) 

cam'-ber-ing, pr. par., a [Camber, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As snbst . : The act of making a beam 
cambered or arched. (JJVate.) 

cam'-bi-al, a. [Low Lat. camblalis ; from 
cambio to exchange. ] Pertaining or relating 
to exchange. 

c&m’-bi-form, a. [From' Lat, cambium 
(Camb), and/omu=form, shape.] 

Canibi/orm tissue : 

Dot. Physiol. : Narrow, thin- walled, elon- 
gated succulent cells often found in connec- 
tion with sieve tubes in the structure of 
plants. They are called also permanent cam- 
bium. (Thome.) 

f cam’-bist, s. [Fr. cambistc; Sp. & Ital. cam- 
bista ; from Lat. cambio — to exchange.] One 
skilled in the science of exchange ; a hill- 
holder ; a money-changer. 

". . . cambitt la uot only a word of legitimate deriva- 
tion, but Is also a twin much wanted In the English 
language. as there s none other tu express the same 
meaning except Exchange, which seems too general 
and indefinite ."— Kelly ; Culver sat Camb at (pret Ifill). 

* cam -bxs-try, s. [Eng. cambist ; -cry.) The 
science of exchange of moneys, Ac. 

C&m'-bl-ixm, s. [Lat. cambium — exchange, 
bartering ; from cambio— bn exchange, barter.] 
Bot . : The viscid substance which appears, 
in the spring, between the wood and bark 
of exogenous trees when the new wood is 
forming, and again disappears as soon as the 
wood is completely formed. It re-appears 
whenever the plant is again called into growth, 
as at Midsummer, io those apecies which 
ahoot twice a year. 

cambium-sheath, s. 

Dot. Physiol. : An annular layer of formative 
tissuo separating the very young cortex of a 
plant from the subjacent tissue, (Thomt.) 

* cam-blet, s. [Camlet.] 
cam-bo ge, s. [Gamboge.] 

cam-bo'-gi-a, s. [Cambodja, or Cambodia, 
in the Eastern Peninsula, from which much 
of the gamboge of commerce is obtained.] 

Bot. : An old genus of plants, order Clusi- 
aceac (Gnttifers). It is now merged in Gar- 
cixia (q.v.). 

* cam -b ok, s, [Cammock.] 
cam -boo se, s. [Caboose.] 

* cam'-bra-sine, s. [Cambric.] A sort of 
tine linen resembling cambric, made in Egypt. 

Cam ~bray, t CAm'-brai, s. & a. [Altered 
from Camrucum, the Roman name of the city.] 

A, As subst. : A city of France, department 
of the Nord, lat. 50° 10 N. and long. 3* 14 E. 

B. As odj. : Brought from or iu any other 
way pertaining to the city described under A. 

Cambray stone, s. 

Min. : A name for Moss Agate, or Mocha- 
stone. 

cam'-brel, * cam mer-cll, s. [Camber.] 
A piece jf bent wood, by winch butchers hang 
up carcases of slaughtered animals. 

Cam -bri-an, a. & s. [Lat. Cambria = Wales.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ord. Lung. : Of or belonging to Wales. 

“ Him answer'd then 1 ms loviug mate and true. 

But more discreet than fie. a ('innbrw.n e«e.” 

C oiei#r: The Scettteu Alarm. 

II. Gtol. : Of or belonging to the series of 
rocks described under B II. (Sec the terms 
Cambrian Jnrmation, group, or system ) 

B. .4s substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lung. : A native of Wales. 

II, Geology: 

I. Formerly : In 1835 Sedgwick gave this 
name to some much-disturbed and apparently 
unfossiliferous old strata, until then known 
as “ Grauwacke,” which he bad traced out in 
Cumberland and North Wales. .Just previ- 
ously, Murchison had fixed the term " Silu- 
rian ” to a series of fossiliferous de]«osits in 
Shropshire and Wales, known by him after- 


wards as tlie Lndlow, Wenloek, LJandovery, 
Caradoc, Llandeilo, and Lingula groups. 
These were all regarded as younger than, and 
lying above, Sedgwick’s “Cambrian” series; 
the position, however, of the Bala limestone 
(equivalent to the “ Caradoc Sandstone ” of 
Shropshire) was mistaken, and consequently 
the l>oundary-lme provisionally tixed by the 
two observers was misplaced. Fossils charac- 
teristic of the “ Silurian ” were afterwards 
found in strata thus placed in tlie “Cam- 
brian " series, and hence the latter name 
became limited to the lowest beds. This 
nomenclature was generally adopted, until 
Sedgwick, renewing his work, criticised it. 
A better knowledge of the fossils has of late 
modified the classification, as given below. 

2. Noiv : As defined by Hicks and others, 
the Cambrian is a thick series of slates, 
schists, sandstones, and conglomerates, with 
both intruded and intercalated igneous rocks, 
linked by similarity of fossils, and older than 
the Silurian aeries. They occur in Wales and 
elsewhere, contain many Trilubites and Bra- 
chiopods, with other fossils, and are known 
as 1. Tremadoc Slates (uppermost); 2. Lin- 
gula-flags ; 3. Menevian-beds ; and 4. Long- 
mynd group, consisting of Harlech grits and 
Llanberris slates. The Geological Surveyors 
(following Murchison) limit tlie term to the 
Longmynd Group ; but others (after Sedg- 
wick) include all Murchison's “Lower Silu- 
rian” (Bala and Llandeilo groups) in the 
“ Cambrian.” 

Cuwbriow. formation : 

Gcol. : The series of rocks described under 
B. II. 

Combrian group: 

Geol. : Lyell’s name for the Cambrian rocks 
belonging to what ia more commonly termed 
the Cambrian formation, the word group in 
this sense now teuding to obsolescence. 

Cambrian system : The same as Cambrian 
formation and Cambrian group (q.v.). 

cam’-bric, * cam -brick (1), s, & a. [In 

Hut. kamerijek ; Ger. kammertuch ,* Fr. toils 
de Cambrai ; from Cambray, a town in France, 
where it was originally made.] 

A. As substantive : 

1, A kind of very fine white linen cloth. 

“ He hath ribbons of *11 tfie colours of th« rainbow * 
Ink’es. caddises, eambriclu, imd lawns.”— Shahetp. i 
Winter's Tale, iv. 8. 

2. A kind of fabric made of hard-spun cotton 
yarn, of different colours, in imitation of linen 
cambric. (Webster.) 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to or made of the 
material described In A 1. 

'* And cambrlcfc haodkerchiefe reward the eong.” Oay. 

* cam -brick (2), s. [Cammock.] 

c&m-biir'-a, cb&m-biir-u, s. [Brazilian 

chnmburu.f 

Dot. : A plant, Carica digitata, order Papay- 
aceie (Papayads). It is regarded, where it 
grows, as a deadly poison. 

cam -buy, s. [A Brazilian word (?),] Tlie 
native name of a fruit derived from a species 
of Eugenia. It is said by Von Martins to Le 
excellent for desserts. 

Cam’-den'-i-an, a. [From William Camden, 
founder, in lb 22, of the Professorship men- 
tioned in the example.) Founded by Camden. 

"He was Camtloni'in Professor of Aucieut History 
in the University of Oxford.''— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

cam'-du-i, s. [From Gael, cam = crooked, 
and dubh = black.] A kind of trout. (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

came, pret. of v. [Come.] 

came (1), s. [Comb.] (Scotch <£• N. Eng.) 

came (2), s. [Cames.] 

cam -el, * cam -eil, * cam-ail, * cham- 
ayle, ^cham-el, * cham-aU, •cham- 
ellc, ’cam-ello, kam-el, s. & «. [O. Fr. 

charnel, camel ; Sp. & ltal. cu rutin ; Gael, ca m- 
hal ; Lat. onnclns ; Gr. (katnclos ) ; 

from Hcb. (gdmtU); Arab. jamuL] 

A. .4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The name given to two ani- 
mals, the Cnmdus drowedarius and C. buctri- 
avus [Cam EM’S), the former generally called 
the Arabian Camel, or simply the Camel, and 
the latter the Baetrian Camel. 
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1. The Arabian species, which lias but one 
hump on its back. Of this there are two varie- 
ties ; Variety l is large and full of flesh, 
and able on 'an emergency to carry burdens 
of l.OQo lbs. weight, though 500 or 600, or at 
most bOO lbs., me a more appropriate load. 
The soft-cushioned font is admirably adapted 
to support the animal in traversing the desert, 
snd its stomach can be converted into water- 
tanks, from which a supply of the precious 
fluid can be obtained when the animal lias no 
other method of slaking its thirst. So admir- 
ably is it adapted for the arid wastes, that it 
has been called the ship of the desert. Va- 
riety 2 is leaner and of a smaller size. It is 
often called the Dromedary (from Gr. 6po/uas 
(dramas) ~ running), the name being given 
because of Its swiftness. It is unfit to bear 
heavy burdens, but will go one hundred miles 
a day. It ie generally need for riding by meu 
of quality. 

2. The Buctrian species, which is atouter and 
more muscular than tho Arabian Daniel, from 
which it ditTers in having two humps on its 
back. 

“ Him and his men and hire Jfcawirt." 

Story of Gen. and E'xod., 1,898. 

“ CtnneUe or chamelle. * — Prompt. Prtrv. 

"Camvlt have larya solid feet, but not hard. Camels 
will continue ten or twelve days without eatiug or 
drinking, and keep water a longtime in their stomach, 
for their refreshment. "—Calmct. 

IL Technically : 

1. Naut. (PI.): Hollow cases of wood, con- 
structed in two halves, so as to embrace the 
keel, and lay hold of the hull of a ship nn 
both sides. They are first filled, with water 
ami sunk, in order to be fixed on. The water 
Is then pumped out, when the vessel gradually 
rises, and the process is continued until the 
ship is enabled to pass over a shoal or sill. 
Similar camels were used at Rotterdam about 
1690. 

2, Stocking frames: A bar mounted upon 
four wheels, and capable of being drawn 
forward and backward through a small space. 
Upon it are mounted the jacks with their 
springs, and the slur-bar upon which traverses 
tho slur by which the jacks are actuated suc- 
cessively. (Knight.) 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

T Compounds of obvious eignifleation : 
Camel-hacked , camel-hide. 

camel-bird, s. A name given to the 
ostrich. 

camol-lnsects, s. pi. A name some- 
times given to the insects of the genus Mantis 
(q.v.). 

camel locusts, s. pi The same as Camel- 

insects (q.v.). 

camel’s hair, camel hair, * camel- 
hare, s. k a. 

* A. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The hair of a camel. 

2. Fabric: A rough fabric made of the hair 
of a camel. 

“ Wit came! hare was h<* cledde .* — Metrical Homilies, 
p. 10. 

B. As adj. : Made of the hair of a camel. 

"Bees will act liken camel-hair pencil ." — Darwin i 
Origin of Sped ot (ed. 1S59), ch. iv., p. 97. 

camcl’s-hay, $. 

Hot. : A kind of sweet-smelling rush— tlio 
Andmpogon schaaiuntlius— growing in Eastern 
countries. 

camcl's-thorn, s. 

Pot. : A plant, Alhagi Camdorum. 

ca-me -Id-on, s. [Chameleon.] 

cameleon-mincral, $. (Chameleon- 
mi xkii a i..] 

C&m cl -i-dce, s. pi. [From Lat. camelus 
(q.v.). and iem, pi. suffix -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Ruminants, contain- 
ing iho Camels mfd Llamas. The dentition 
d filers from thut of the typical Ruminnntwi. 
In the upper jaw thcie are thiee teeth on each 
aide in trout separated by slight intervals. 
There are a eonieal incisor, h canine, and a 
preiuolur. Then after a gap the rest of the 
molars follow. There are no horns. The 
lower surface of tlio foot is applied to the 
ground. There are two toes enclosed in skin, 
and tho hoofs arc reduced almost t<> the size 
of nails. There are two recent genera— Cam- 
ellia in tho eastern hemisphere, Aucheula in 
the western. 


2. Pultxont. : Various extinct genera of Cam- 
elidte have been found in the Lower Miocene 
and in the Pliocene of Noith America. In 
the eastern world uo e^eics has been found 
earlier than the Upper Miocene (?) of the 
Sewalik hills on the flanks of the Himalayas. 
It is a genuine Camelos, O', svvalensis. 

oam-el-i-na, s. [Lat. From Gr. xapai ( cha - 
mai) = on the ground, and Kivov (linon) — flax ] 
Pot. ; A small genus of cruciferous plants 
(Brassieaceu ), containing two or three Euro- 
pean and North American species. They are 
dwarf annual or perennial herbaceous plants, 
with stein-clasping 'leaves, “and terminal ra- 
cemes of yellow flowers. The most interest- 
ing species is the Camelina sativa, a doubtful 
inhabitant of Britain, and sometimes called 
Gold of Pleasure. It is cultivated in some 
parts of the Continent for the fibre and oil 
obtainable from its seeds, which are some- 
times imported into this country under the 
namo of l>oddcr-seed. By pressure they yield 
a clear yellow-coloured oil, something like 
linseed-oil, ami the residual cake has been re- 
commended as food for cattle. The fibre is 
used in many parts for making brooms. 

Cam’-e-Une, a. <fc s. (O. Fr. cameline; Fr. 
camchti ; Ital. camellino ; Low Lat camelinns 
= pertaining to a camel ; camelus = a camel.] 
t A. As adj. : Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a camel. 

* B. As snhst. ; A coarse fabric, made origi- 
nally of eamej's-liair. [Camlet.] 

"Diuue ALwtmcuce a trey tied, toke on * robe of cajne- 
ln*e." Rom. of Rote. 7, SC 6. 

c&m el-i' nc-se, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. came- 
lina, and fem. pi. suttix -ea\] The same as 
Camel liiidve (q.v.). (Hooker <C Arnott.) 

cam-cl-l-ni da, s. pi. I From Mod. Lat. 
camelina, and tern, pL suffix -vice.] 
llot. : A family, sub-tribe, or sub-section of 
the Brassieaeeie or Cruciferm (Crucifers), and 
the tribe or section Notorhizere. [Cameline*:.] 

* ca-mc li on, s . [Eng. camel, and lion.] 
Apparently used for CAMELOPAno (q.v.). 

" Camel ion, that is, a beest Ifik a caraele In the heed, 
In the bodi to a paard."— Wickliffo : Dent. xiv. 5. 

ca-mel'-li-a, s. (From Camelli, a Jesuit, by 
whom the ‘flower was iutrodueed from the 
East.] 

Pot. : A genus of plants, order Temstromi- 
ace;e (Theads). It is very near akin to Thea, 
which contains the tea plant ; indeed, some 
Botanists combine the two genera into one. 
The native countries of the Camellias are the 
eastern side of the Himalaya mountains, 
Cochin-China, China, Japan, and the Eastern 
Islands. Camellia japonica, said to have t»ecii 
introduced into Britain by Robert James, 
Lord Pet re, is the original whence have been 
derived all the numerous varieties now culti- 
vated in Britain. It has broad shining 
leaves and red flowers. C. malifiorv, the 
Apple- blossomed Camellia, may lie a variety 
of the last-named plant. C. reticulata, a very 
fine species, 1ms flowers of a deep rose colour, 
sometimes six inches across. The seeds of 
Ihe Chinese C . oleiftra yield a valuable oil. 

ca mel 6 pard, cam -cl- 6- pard, s. 

[From Lat. camelus = a camel ; and pard us = 
a panther. He is so named because lie has a 
neck ami head like a camel ; he is spotted 
like a pard, but Ids spots an 1 white upon a red 
ground. (Prevent. r.) Cf. leo-jxml. ] 

Zool. : A name sometimes given to tlio 
GiralVe, Camelopardalis Giraffa. [Camelopau* 
palis, Giraekc.] 

cam cl-6 par' dal ib, cam el o-par - 

dal ub, s. [Camelopard.] 

1. Zool. (of the form Camelopardalis): The 
typical genus of the family Camelopnulnlidjv 
(q.v.). 

2. Asriwi. (of the form camel, ipardnl us): The 
Camelopard, a northern conMellat ion, first so 
named by Ib-velius. A straight line, drawn 
from Capelin to the pole-star, passes through 
its centre. 

c&m cl 6 par’-dcl. s. (From Eng. camclo- 
p ard, and suffix -<■/.] 

Her.: An imagiuaiy animal, being a Camelo- 
pard with two straight horns, more prominent 
than those which the divinely-made Camelo- 
pard (the Giraffe) possesses. 


cam-el-6-par'di-daj, cam-el-6-par- 
d&l'-i-dae, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. Camelo- 
pardalis (q.v.), and fem. pi. sutf. -idee.) 

1. Zool. : A family of Ruminants, containing 
only one known species, the Covtelopardalis 
draff a. The dentition is the same as in tbe 
Deer. [Camelopardalis.] 

2. VaUcont. : Some species of the Camelo- 
pardalis have been found iD Miocene rocks 
in the Old World. 

c&m'-6-lot, s. [Camlet.] 

camel-rjf, s. lEng. camel; • ry .] 

1. A place where camels come to receive, or 
be relieved of, their burdens. 

2. Troops mounted on camels. 

ca me-lus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of mammals, type of the 
family Cam el id is (q.v.). The species differs 
from those of Auohenia (q.v.) in haviog the 
toes separate, and in possessing oue or two 
humps on its back. There are two apeeies, 
Camelus dromedarius, the Dromedary or 
Arabian Camel, and C. bactrianus. [Camel.] 

2. PaUeont. [Camelid.e.] 

cam e o, ca mai eu, ca may-eu (eu 

as u), s. k a. [ l tal. cammeo, cameo ; Fr. camee, 
camayeu ; O. Fr. enmnhcu ; from Low Lat. 
camuhutus. Nothing is known as to its origin.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A precious stone carved in relief, such as 
Hie onyx or agate. The stone used should 
have two or more layers of different colours, 
and the art consists m cutting away portions 
of the stone so as to expose these different 
colours in the various parts of the work to 
which they are appropriate. Shells, especially 
the strom bus or strom h shell, a genus of 
wing shells, are frequently used for the same 
purpose. 

". . . wc will call the attention of our renders to the 
two forms of engraving eu titled camuieu and intaglio. 

. . . We refer our readers to Winkelm nil's interesting 
account of the celebrated catneor which are banded 
down to us. . . — Foreign Quarterly Review, No. L 

% The aeceDt is rarely on the second syllable. 

“ Each ulcer mould a softer feature drinks. 

The bold cameo speaks, the soft intaglio thinks." 

J5artef>i .• Botanic Darden. 

* 2. Any carved work in low relief. 

II. Painting. [Camaieu (2).] 

B. As adj. : Salient as opposed to intaglio. 

cameo incrustation, s. A bas relief 
cast of a bust or of a medal inclosed within a 
coating of white flint-glass. It was first intro- 
ducedbv the Bohemians. 

Ciim'-e -o-type, -s. [Eng. cawteo .* type.) 

Phot. : A small vignette daguerreotype for 
mounting in a jewel case like a caioco. 

c&m'-er-a (1), s. [Ital. kamcra = a chamber ; 
Lat. camera — a vault; Gr. aapdpa (kamartt), 
anything with an arched cover, ... a vaulted 
chamber.] [Chamber.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Any instrument having a 
dark chamber, and especially the camera- 
obscura ami the camcm-lueida (q.v.). 

2. Law: The judge's chamber in Sergeants’ 
Inn. 

Tn bear a cause in camera : To hear a 
cause privately in the judge's own room in- 
stead of in open court. 

3. A'ani. : A kind of ship used iu the Black 
Sea. 

camera - lucid a, s. [In Ger. kamora 
lucida ; from Lat. camera (q.v.), and In ruin — 
containing light, tull of light, bright ; opposed 
to ofcscimt = dark.] .An instrument invented 
by Dr. Woolastou in 1S04 or 1S07. and subse- 
quently improved by I’rofesKor Amici of Ik- 
dena. Its design is to produce on a plane 
surface such a representation of a landscape, 
nn object of natural history, or oilier visible 
thing, as may enable one to delineate it with 
accuracy, ‘in Dr. W«*olastim‘s instrument 
llicrc is a glass prism of such a form that its 
base or its apex (it is the same with both) has 
tho following angles : 90 , i*7i, 135*. and 67$. 
An object placed at a proper distance, in a 
horizontal direction, from one of the planes 
enclosing the right angle, will send forth rays, 
which in their passage through the prism will 
be twice totally reflected, and finally reaching 
the observer’s eye, placed near one of tlio acute 
angles and looking downwards, will enable it 


boll, b ; poilt, ; cat, coll, chorns, 9hln. ben<?li; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Irig. 
-cion, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -tre, &c, = bcl, ter. 
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to see the object of which It is in quest de- 
picted on a surface placed in proper focus 
beneath. It is difficult for the eye, however, 
to take in both the figure and the point of the 
pencil at the same moment. In Professor 
Amiei's instrument, designed to cure this 
defect, there is a rectangular glass prism 
(a c b) with one of the perpendicular faces 
(a. n) turned, as in the former case, to the 
object (o) which is designed to be depicted, 
whilst the other (a c) is at right angles to an 
inclined plane of glass (t h). The raya o d 
proceeding from the object o are slightly 



refracted at d, totally reflected at f, again 
refracted at g, and partially reflected at k; 
finally reaching the eye at e, Ac., making 
it see the image at o’. The point of the 
pencil is seen at the same time quite dis- 
tinctly through the ineliaed glass plate,. and 
there is thus every facility for tracing the 
picture correctly. 

camera obscura, s. [In. Ger. kamera 
obskura ; Fr. chambre o bscure ; ltal. camera 
cscura. From Lat. camera (q.v.), and obscura, 
f. adj. = obscure, dark.] An instrument of 
which, as the name imports, the essential 
feature is a dark chamber. It was invented, 
according to some, by Friar Bacon, about the 
13th eeutury ; but is generally attributed to 
Baptista Porta, who published a work at Ant- 
werp in 1500 io which it was described. If ia 
the window of a chamber from which light is 
everywhere rigidly excluded a hole is made, 
about an inch in diameter, the rays streaking 
in will depict on the opposite wall a rude 
picture of the moving panorama seen in the 
street, or any other objects which may rest or 
pass before it The delineation is, however, 
very shadowy, but may be made better defined 
by placing a double convex leus in the aper- 
ture and a sheet of paper in proper focus for 
the picture. The lens will reverse the figures, 
which may be put right again by making the 
Taya fall on a mirror at an angle of 45®. Brew- 
ster discovered that the imagea became very 
bright by receiving them on the silvered back 
of a mirror. In the room now described are 
all the essentials of a camera obscura , aud aLl 



camera obscura. 


that is needful is to imitate the procedure nnw 
described in an artificial “ camera " or “room " 
made small enough to be portable. For the 
walls may be substituted a rectangular wooden 
box, formed of two parts sliding in each other, 
like the joints of a telescope, so as to adjust 
the focus to bodies more or less distant. A 
tube with a lens is fixed io one side of it, and 
is turned to the object to be represented. The 
rays entering fall on a mirror sloped at an 
angle of 45*, which reflect them upw ards to the 
observer’s eye. It is convenient that they may 
be made to pass through a horizontal plate of 
glass, on which tracing paper may be placed 
so as to enable one to draw the figure if he be 
so disposed, but uow this is generally done not 


by the hand but by photography (q.v.). A lid 
to the box is of use in ridding the observer of 
superfluous light. 

There are other forms of camera. One with 
a triangular prism which acts both as con- 
densing Ifcus and mirror, and casts downwards 
on a table or screen a representation of the 
surrounding scene or landscape. Sueb an in- 
strument placed on a hill in a city, and so 
adjusted that more or less distant objects may 
be brought into focus, presents a beautiful 
panorama of the streets with their moving 
population, 

camera-stand, s. . 

Phot. : A frame on which the camera 

rests, and which is adjustable to vary the 
height, horizontal presentation, or inclina- 
tion of the optic axis as may be required. 
(Knight.) 

*cam-er-ade, * c&m-er-a -do, s. [Fr. 

camarade ; I tab k Sp. earner ado, from camera 
= a chamber.] [Comrade.] One wiio occu- 
pies the same chamber ; hence, a companion, 
an associate, especially in arms. 

M Camerade s with him, and confederates in his de- 
sign.”— Eymer. 

* cam-er-al-is'-tic, a. [Fr. cameralistiquc ; 
Ger. cameralistik , from Low Lat. cameralista 
= a money-changer, financier, from Low Lat. 
camera = a vault, treasury ; Lat. camera = a 
chamber.] Pertaining to finance or the public 
revenue. 

* cam-er-al-is -tics, s. pi [Cameralistic.] 
The science of public finance, or the rais- 
ing and disposition of taxes and public 
revenue. 

cam-er-ar-i-a, s. [Named after J. Camera- 
rius, a botanist of Nuremberg, who died in 
1721.] 

Bot. : A genus of handsome flowering ahrubs, 
order Apoeynaeeae. Cameraria latifolia is the 
Bastard Mancliineel-tree. It is so called from 
possessing properties like those of the True 
Manehineel (Hijrpomone Manchinella), which is 
of the Euphorbiaceous order. 

cam -cr ate, v.t. [Lat. cameratus, pa. par. 
of camero — to vault ; camera = a vault, 
chamber.] 

* 1. Arch . : To build in the form of a vault, 
to arch over or ceil. 

t 2. Zool. (of shells) : To divide into a series 
of chambers by transverse partitions. 

cam’-er-a-ted, a, [Lat. camera tus.] 

‘ 1. Arch. : Built in the form of an arch or 
vault, ceiled over. 

t 2. Zool. (of shells): Divided into a series 
of chambers by transverse partitions ; cham- 
bered. 

"The camera ted and siphon iferous structure of one 
of its constituent parts.’ — Owen: Comp. A not., lect 
xxiii. 

cam-er-a -ting, pr. par., a., k s. [Camerate, 
v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <0 partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

* C, As subst. : The act of building in the 
form of a vault, or of arching over and ceiling 
a compartment. 

* cam-er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. cameratio, from 
camero = to arch ] A vaulting or arching 
over, the constructing of a vault or arch. 

“ We have shewed their use where two arches inter- 
sect. which is the strongest manner of cameration."— 
Evelyn : On A rchitecture: 

* cam er-elle, s. [Low Lat. camerella. dim. 
of camera = a chamber.] A little eh amber, a 
closet. 

"A camerelle : ca merelia . ” — Cat hoi. A nglicum. 

cam-er-o'-m-an, a. & $. [Called after the 
Rev. Richard Cameron, a noted Scotch Pres- 
byterian Covenanter and field preacher, who, 
entering the little town of Sanquhar, in Dum- 
friesshire, on the 22nd June, 1680, boldly 
issued a proclamation renouncing his allegi- 
ance to Charles II., and declaring him deposed 
for breach of covenants, tyranny, and other 
alleged crimes. Mr. Cameron was killed in 
a conflict with the military at Airdsmoss, 
in Kyle, and those with him slain, taken, 
or dispersed. His followers became a separate 
denomination soon after the revolution of 16S8, 
and developed into the Reformed Presby- 
terians. [Reformed Presbyterians.] 


A. As adj. : Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with the above-mentioned Richard 
Cameron or his followers. 

H Cameronian regiment: The 26th of the 
British army. [B ] 

*' The Earl of Angus was able to raise a body nf in- 
fantry. which is still, after the lanse of more than a 
hundred and sixty years, known by the name of the 
Cameronian Regiment,"— Macaulay : EM. Eng., ch. 
xiii. 

B. As substantive : 

Ch. Hist.: A follower of the Rev. Richard 
Cameron. At the time of his death, his ad- 
herents had not separated from their Pres- 
byterian brethren. They did so, however, 
after the Revolution of 16SS, and became a 
distinct denomination. Though in certain 
respects they disapproved of the settlement 
then made, yet they considered it a vast im- 
provement on that of the preceding Stuart 
dyoasty, and gave it active support. The 
government of William and Mary, in conse- 
quence, when in some danger from the Jacobites, 
raised two regiments from the Cameronians. 
one of which (that mentioned above), still 
remains part of the British army. [Camer- 
onian Reoiment.] For the subsequent history 
of the Cameronians see Reformed Presbyterians . 

t cim'-er-y, s [Etym. unknown.] 

Farriery : The frounce, a disease in horses. 

came^, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
calmes , s. pi. (q.v.).] Small slender rods of 
cast lead in glazing, twelve or fourteen inches 
long, of which, when drawn separately through 
a species of vice, forming a groove on each 
aide of the lead, the glaziers make the patterns 
for receiving the glass of casements, and for 
stained-glass windows. (Gunlt.) 

* ca-me^e', $. [Camis.] 

" Oh ! who is more brave than a dark Sullote. 

In his snowy camese and his sh.-urgy capote ? ” 
Byron : Childe Earold't Pilgrimage, »L 72 

cam'e-ster, * kem e-ster, s. [From Seirtch 
came = a comb, and suffix - ster .] A wool- 
eoinber. (Balfour.) 

* cam'-i-on, s. [Fr.] 

Mil. : A small three-wheeled cart drawn by 
two men, formerly used to convey ammunition. 

* cam -is, s. [Sp. camisa ; I tal. camicia ; Ft. 
chemise ; from Low Lat. camisia = a shirt or 
thin dress.] [Chemise.] A light thin dress 
of linen. 

’* All In a camis light of purple silke " 

Spenser : F. <?., V. V. t 

* cam-i-sade, * cam-i-sa-do, s. [Fr. 

camisade, from O. Fr. camise = a shirt.] 
Military : 

1. A shirt or white dress worn by soldiers 
so that they might recognise each other io a 
night assault or sally. 

2. A night assault or surprise, in which the 
soldiers wore their sliirta over their armour. 

“flit in your shirtsleeves, as it meditating a caml- 
tadeS—Tie Quincey : Work* (ed. 1S63), ii. 230. 

11 They had appointed the same night, whose darkness 
would have encreased the fear, to have given a cami- 
tado upon the English.”— Z7<iy ward. 

* Cim-i-sa rd^, s. [Fr. camisade, from 0. Fr. 
camise ; Low Lat. camisia.] A sect of French 
Huguenots, who in their war against Louis XIV. 
wore their shirts over their armour. 

* cam As-a-ted, a. [Lat. camisa = a shirt.] 
Having the shirt outside the other dress. 

ca-mi se, $. [Camis, Chemise.] 

cam - let, * cam -e-lot, s. & a. [Fr. camelot , 
Sp. camelote; ltal. cambehtto ; O. ltal. came - 
lotto ; from Lat. camelus; Gr. aa/mTjAwrrj (<5opa) 
[ kamclotc (dora)] =• camel’s skin or hair; *d- 
/irjAos ( kamelos ) = a camel ] 

A. As substantive : 

1, Rough cloth made of camel's hair. 

2. A rough fabric composed of wool and 
cotton, or hair and silk, with a wavy or varie- 
gated surface. 

•*. . . some finer weave of eamrtot, program, or jhe 
like; . . ."—Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

B. As adj. : Made of the material described 
under A. 

“They were all In white camlet cloaks.” — Macaulay : 
Eiti . Eng . ch. xviii. 

* c&m -let-ed, * cham let-ed, a. [Eng. 
camlet ; -ed.] Wavy, streaked, or variegated 
like camlet. (Herbert.) 


i ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"The paper become sleek aud chamletted or vetoed 
In such sort, as It resembles agat or porphyry ."— Sir T.' 
Herbert : Trav., p. 294. 

* cam -line, s. [Cameuna.] 

Bot. : Withering's name for Camelina sativa 

(q v.). 

* c&m -ma-myld, s. [Camomile.] Camo- 
mile. (O’. Scotch.) 

"The clavyr. catcluke, and the catmnntnyld" 

Gawain DovgUu, 116. 

C&m mas, * cam -as, s. [Probably a native 

name (?>.] 

Bot. : An esculent plant, Camassia esculenta, 
of North-western America, the bulbs of which 
are eaten by the natives. 

*cam -mede, * c&m -myd, a. [Cam, a.] 

Having a crooked or flattened nose ; png-nosed. 

" Cummyd or short nosyd. Simut."— Prompt. rarv. 

cAm mcd nesse, * ch&m'-myd-nessc, 

s. [From Mid. Eng. cammyd, and sutf. -nesse. J 
The quality of possessing a short nose. 

•• Chammydnette [cammedneue, P.). 

Prompt. Pare. 

* cam mer-age, * c*un'-or-age (ago as 
Ig), ? cam roche, s. [From cambray.) 
[Camoric.) Cambric. (0. Scotch .) 

* cammcs, s . [Cames.] (0. Scotch.) 

o&m mock, * cam mick, * cim -moke, 

s. [A.S>. cananoc; Gael, cam = crooked. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A crooked stick. (Scotch.) 

II. Botany : 

1. The Rest-harrow, Ononis arvensis, a 
plant characterised by its long, crooked, and 
strong roots. [Rest-harrow.) 

2. Hypericum perforatum, Hampshire. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

3. Achillea millefolium. Devonshire. (Britten 
<£ Holland.) 

cammock whin, s . Ononis arvensis. 

* cam- mus, a. [Camous.] 

t cim no^cd, a. [Eng. caw, and nosed.) 
Flat- nosed, pug-nosed. (Scotch.) 

* cam-Ok, a. [Cam (I).] Crooked. (Scotch.) 
[CaMY.] 

c&m'-o mllo, * cAm -o-mill, ch&m-o- 
mile, * c&m mo-myle, * cAm -o-myle, 
* cAm -a-mel, s. [In Dan. kamelblomst, 
kamille; l)ut. & Ger. kamille ; Fr. camomille ; 
Low Lat. camomilla ; from Gr. \apai-pmhov 
(chomai-melon) = earth-apple. So called from 
the sinell of its flower.] A British plant, 
Anthemis nobilis. [Anthemis.] 

% 1, Blue Camomile : Aster tnfolium. 

2. Dog's Camomile: (1) Anthemis cotula, (2) 
Matricaria inodora, (3) Anthemis arvensis . 

3. German Camomile: 

Pharm. : The flower-heads of Matricaria 
chamomilla. 

4. Purple Camomile: (l).4ster Tripolium, (2) 
Adonis autumnalis. 

5. Red Camomile: Adonis autumnalis. 

6. Roman Catnomile : Anthemis nobilis. 

7. Scotch Camomile: 

Pharm.: Anthemis nobilis. 

8. Unsavoury Camomile (Unsavoury is here 
= without smell) : Matricaria inodora . 

9. White Camomile : Anthemis nobilis. 

10. Wild Camomile : Various species of 
Anthemis. 

Camomile goldins : A plant, Matricaria ino- 
dora. 

cim or-aje i [Cammeraoe.] (Scotch.) 

c&m-oroche, s. [Etytu. doubtful.) Ponten- 
tilla a nserina. (Prompt. Parv., p. 204.) 

oa-mor-ra, s. [Ital. = nn Irish nigge, an 
upper cassock ; see also def. 2.] 

1. A blou.se, a smock-frock. (N.E.D.) 

2. A secret organisation in Naples under tho 
Bourbons, which assumed the duties of a 
vigilance committee. (Thu name is said to be 
derived from a kind of short cont worn hy the 
members.) 

ca mor -ri§m, s. The system of n eamorra ; 
mob-law ; anarchy. 

ca mor'-rist, s. [Eng. camorr( «); -Ut.) A 
member of a eamorra (q.v.). 


ca-mou-fle t (t silent), s. [Fr. camouflet = a 
whiff.] 

Fortif : A small mine, with 10 lb. charge, 
placed in the gallery of n defensive mine to 
blow in that of a besieger. 

♦ca-mous, *ca’-mois, *ca-mus, 'cam- 
mus, : ca moys, a. [O. Fr. camws; Ital. 
camuso. Cf. cam, a.] Flat, squat. (Applied 
only to the nose.) 

*' Round was his face, aud camoit was his nose.” 
Chaucer i C. T. 3.932. 

" Many Spaniards . . . li&ve not worn out the 
camoyt nose unto tills day." — Browne : Vulgar £ 7 * 
rourt 

cAm o vyne, * cam-o-wyno, s . [Cor- 

rupted from Eng. camomile (?)J 

1. Anthemis nobilis. 

2. Anthemis cot ula. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

«[ Dog's Camovyne: "Weak-scented Fever- 
few ” — either Matricaria inodora or M. cha- 
momilla. 

* cam’-ow, a. (Cam.) Curved. ^ (Scotch.) 

Camow-nosed : Flat-nosed. (Scotch.) The 
same as Cam-nosed. 

* ca-moused, 4 ca mused, a. [Mid. Eng. 
camous ; -ed.] Flattened (applied only to the 
nose) ; pug-nosed. 

" Though ray nose be earnin' d, my lips thick." 

B . Jomon : Sad Shepherd. 

* ca-mous 1^, adv. [Mid. Eng. cantons; -ly.) 
So as to be flattened ; awry. 

*• Her nose some dele hoked. 

And camoutly croked." 

Skelton : Poemt, p. 124. 

cifmp, s. [A.S. camp; Fr. camp; Ital. & Sp. 
campo ; Lat. campus = a field.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A field, a plain, a level surface. 

(2) The same as II. 1. 

M ... shall one carry forth without the camp."— 
Lev. xvL 27. 

"Beyond the limits of his cramps « nd fortresses he 
could scarcely be said to have a party. - '— Macau lay ; 
Hist- Eng., ch. 1. 

* (3) A division of a settlement. 

"And the children of Israel shall pitch their tents, 

every man by his own camp . . — Sumb. L 62. 

2. Figuratively : 

*(1) Applied to any level surface, even to 
the sea, as a plain. 

M To search all corners of the watery cramp." 

Sylvester: Du Bartat. 

* (2) The army or number of persons en- 
camped together in tents or other temporary 
lodgings. 

*' Both campt approach, their hloody rage doth rise." 

SylveMer: Du Bartat 

"Dismiss thy camp." — Marlowe: Matt, at Paris, 

11 . ». 

* (3) An nrmy in the field. 

"... and iu this situation, carrying more show 
thau real furce with it. the camp arrived at Bernice.” 
— Hume : Hittory of England, v. 319. 

(4) Military service, “ the field.” 

* (5) A multitude, a host. 

II. Technically : 

\. Mil.: The space occupied byan army halted 
with tents pitched. 

(1) Old British Camp: A camp not angular 



PLAN’ OF OLD BRITISH CAMP (CAER CARA DOC, 
SHROPSHIRE). 

occurring in England is, as a rule, of British 
origin ; one with angles is presumably Roman. 

(2) Old Roman Camp: A Roman encamp- 
ment was, as a rule, a square, each side of it 
2,150 Roman or 2,077$ English feet. Each of 


the sides had a gate. The princtyia, or princi- 
pal street, ran from side to side, not quite 
bisecting each of them. In the rear of it was 
another one parallel to the Krst. Behind this, 
part of the allied forces were encamped. In 
the centre, between the two streets, were the 
quarters of the preetor commanding and his 
start*. Between the principia and the front of 
the camp the body of the troops were en* 



PLAN OF OLD ROMAN CAMP (ARDOCH, 
PERTHSHIRE). 


camped. A street called quintana ran parallel 
to the others through the centre of this main 
part of the camp, and five streets crossed it at 
right angles. 

(3) Modern Field Camp: If not near the 
enemy, infantry are distributed on dry ground, 
the cavalry near water, the artillery near good 
roads, the hospital and transport in rear. If 
near the enemy, they are arranged in order of 
battle. Sloping, grassy land, with no brush- 
wood, affords the best site, which is selected 
by the quarter-master general's department. 
Infantry : frontage, that of the battalion in 
line, or half that space; tents in lines at right 
Rnglea to front, one row for each company. 
Cavalry : four rows of tents, horse-lines between 
the rows. Artillery: gnus iu line in front, 
then horse-lines, wagons, nod men’s tents. 
Iu each case kitchens, officers’ tents, and regi- 
mental baggage in rear of all. 

(4) Camp of Instruction: A camp, either 
temporary or permanent, for the purpose of 
hardening soldiers and accustoming them to 
field duty. 

(5) Intrenched camp: A space of ground large 
enough to contain an army, and protected by 
a chain of permanent or temporary detached 
works. 

2. Agric. ; A mound of earth under which 
potatoes and other vegetables are stored, as a 
protection against frost. 

% Compounds of obvious signification : 
Camp-bedstead, camp-boy, camp-fire, nnd camp- 
followers. 

camp -bed, s. A small light cot or 'bed- 
stead, generally of iron, for the use of military 
men or travellers. 

camp-celling, s. 

Arch. : A ceiling in which the marginal por- 
tion is sloping, following the line of the rafters, 
while the mid-portion is level. 

camp chair, s. A form of folding chair 
adapted to be carried by a pedestrian, or 
packed away in an ambulance or wagon when 
on the march. [Foldino-chair.) 

camp fever, s. 

Med. : The name popularly given to all 
those forms of fever which occur during a 
campaign, when large bodies of men ara 
camped out and huddled together in a limited 
space, without a proper regard to the laws of 
sanitation and to the necessary supply of pure 
air, water, and fond. The fever most likely 
to occur under such circumstances would be 
typhus, malignant and common, typhoid, in- 
termittent (ague), dysentery, diarrhoea, tic. 

* camp fight, s. The decision of any dis- 
pute by combat ; a trial by arms. 

•• For tliclr trail by era mp-Jtght, tlie accuser sm, wltb 

the peril ol hi* own body, to prove tho accused guilty. 

— Uiikrwill. 

comp kit, s. A box, with its contents, 
for containing soldiers* cooking and mess 
utensils, such as the camp-kettle, plates, Ac. 

camp meeting, 5 . A religious meetiug 
held m an encampment. 


boil, b<£^; poilt, Jo\Vl; cat, 90 II, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb — f> 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tlon, -§ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = 3hus, -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del* 
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camp-mill, s. A mill adapted for the 
use of an army, to grind grain on the march 
or in camp. It is carried on a wagon or run- 
ning-gears, and is sometimes driven by the 
wheels in travelling ; sometimes by a sweep 
operated by horses or men after the wheels 
are anchored or sunk in the ground. 

camp -sheeting, & 

Hydraulic Engineering : A piling erected at 
the foot of an embankment to prevent the 
out-thrnst or the washing by the current or 
wavea. It consists of guide-piles exteriorly, 
against which are placed walo-pieces, which 
are horizontal timbers. Within these are 
driven vertical planks of the nature of pile- 
sheet mg. (Knight.) 

camp-stool, s. A chair whose frame folds 
up into a small compass for convenience of 
packing or carriage. Camp-stools were known 
io ancient Egypt, and were constructed iu a 
manner similar to ours. 

camp-stove, s. A light sbeet-iron stove, 
specially arranged with a view to portability, 
and adapted for heating a tent or hut, and 
for cooking purposes. 

camp-table, s. A table adapted to fold 
into a small space for transportation. 

camp -vinegar, s. A mixture of vinegar 
with cayenne pepper, soy, walnut catchup, 
anchovies, and garlie. 

crimp (l), v.t. £ i. [Camp, s.] 

A. Trans. : To lodge an army in tents. 

•‘Now troops c,\n he landed at the port In the morn- 
ing, and camped here are daxkiissa fall*."— -Daily 
Telegraph, March 23, 1881. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To pitch tents ; to lodge in teuts. 

" We boldly camp'd beside a thousand sail.*' 

Pope: Homer' t Iliad, bk. xviii 306-7. 

t To camp out : To lodge in a tent away 
from houses iu the open country. 

* 2. Fig. : To rest. 

"The preafc grasshoppers, which comp in the hedges 
io the cold day."— yah. iii. 17. 

* camp ( 2 ), * camp-yn, * kempe, *kam- 
pyn, t».l. [A.S* campion; O. IVis. kampn, 

hempa ; Ger. kampfen ; But. kumpen ; O. II. 
Ger. kamfjan, kemfan .] [Champion.] 

1. To contend, 6trive. 

"No kynge vudire Criste may kempe with hym one" 
Afort* A rthure, 4.MV 

2. To romp. (Scotch.) 

3. To play football. 

" Campyn,kampgn. Ped l pile. "—Prompt, Parv, 

* camp-ball, s. A foot-ball. 

cam pagn -a (pagna as pan-ya), s. [ltal. 
camptigna ; from Lat campania.} [Campaign.] 

1. Gen. : An open, level tract of country. 

2. Spec. : The level district in Italy near 
Rome. [Champaign.] 

cam-pagn -ol (pagnol as pan-yol), s. 

[FV. campagnol; from campaigns ~ field ; ItaL 
campngnuolo.) 

Zool. : A small species of vole, called also 
the Meadow-mouse, A rvicola arvalisoTagrestis, 
which is very destructive to roots and seeds 
in fields and gardens. 

cam-paign' ( g silent), c&m-pain', s. [Fr. 
campaigne ; Sp. campaila; ltal. aimpagna ; 
Lat. campanfa.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A large open tract of 
country without hills. 

2. MU. : Those operations of armies which 
terminate in a decisive result, after which 
follows a temporary cessation of hostilities or 
the conclusion uf peace. 

"For I !UD sure I am fitter to direct a campaign 
than t<> manage your Houses of Lords and Commons.'* 
— ,U<ic> inlay : Hut. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. Metal. : The period during which a fur- 
nace is continuously in operation. (American.) 

\ cam paign' (<7 silent), v.i. [Campaign, s.] 
To serve in the Held with an army. 

**. . . the officers who campaigwi in the late re- 
bellion . . . ' —Sir R. Jhugrave : History of the Irish 
Rebellion, p. vi. 

earn paign -er (g silent), (Eng. campaign ; 
-er.] one who serves in a campaign, a soldier. 

"Both horse ami rider were old campaigners .” — 
Smollett Expedition of Humphry C lin/tcr. 


B. As subst. : The act of serving with an . 
army in the field. 

* cam-pa'-na, s. [Low Lat. campana = a bell. 

In Sp. & ltal* the flower is also called campana, 
from the shape of the flowers.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A bell, especially one for a 

church. * 

2. Bot. : The pasque flower. 

"Camixxna here he crops. Recounted wondrous good." 

Drayton : Polyolb., a. U. 

cam -pa-nal, a. & s. [From Low Lat. cam- 
pana — * a bell ; and sutf. -«[.] 

A. As adjective : 

Bot. : Pertaining to the genus Campanula, 
as “ the Campanal alliance.” 

B. vis subst. (Pi Campanals) : The English 
name given by Liodley to his alliance Cam- 
pan ales (q.v.). 

cam-pan a -les, s. pi. [From Low Lat. cam- 
pana = a bell ; and pi. m. or f. suit, -ates.] 

Bot. : Caiupanals, an alliance of plants, 
epigynous Exogens, containing dichlamydeous 
monope talons flowers and an embryo with 
little or no albumen. Lindley places in it the 
orders Campanulacece, Lobeliaceae, Goodeni- 
aceae, Stylidiaeeie, Valeriauace®, Dipsaceae, 
and Asteracen- (q.v.). 

t cam-pa ne, s. [Lat. campana = a bell.] 

Her. : A bell, or bell-shaped vessel borne on 
coat-armonr. 

t cam-pa ned, a. [Lat. campana = a bell.] 
Her. : Furnished with or bearing bells, 
cam pan e -ro, s. [£p.) 

Zool. : The Bell-bird, a native of Brazil. 

t cam pan'-i form, a. [Lat. campana — a 
bell ; jurma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : Bell-shaped : au epithet applied to 
flowers which resemble a bell in shape. 

cam'-pfin-i-le,s. [ltal. & Low Lat. campanile 
= a bell-tower, steeple; campana = a bell.] 
A tower for the reception of belle, principally 
used for church purposes, but now sometimes 
for domestic edifices. The campanile at 
Cremona is very celebrated, being 395 feet 
high. That at Florence, by Giotto, is 267 feet 
high, and 45 feet square. The most remark- 
able of the campamles is that at Pisa, com- 
monly called the " Leaning Tower.” It is 
cylindrical iu form, aud surrounded by eight 
stories of columns, placed over one another, 
eacb haring its entablature. The height is 
about 150 feet to the platform, whence a plumb- 
line lowered falls on the leaning side nearly 
thirteen feet outside the base of the building. 
(Gwilt.) 

* cam-pan il -1-form, «. [ltal. campanula 
= a little bell ; dimin. of Lat. campana = a 
bell ; forma — shape, form.) Bell-shaped. 

cam-pan dl - 6 -giet, s. [Eng. campanolog(y) ; 
-ist. ) Ooe skilled in the science of campan- 
ology or bell-ringing. 

cam-pan-dl -o-gy, s. [Lat. campana = a 
bell, and Gr. Aoyos (logos) ■= a treatise, dis- 
course. ] The science of bell-ringing ; a treatise 
on bell-ringing. 

cam-pan'-u-la, s. [Low Lat. campanula = 
a little bell* dim. of campana = a bell.) 

Bot. : The Bell-flower, so called from the 
shape of its flowers. An extensive genus of 
herbaceous plants, giving the name to the 
order Campanulacete. Campanula rapunculus, 
Ram pi on. is much cultivated for the roots, 
which are boiled tender aud eaten hot with 
sauce, or cold with vinegar and pepper. Ot 
the British species C. la ti folia is the finest ; 
the flowers are large and bine, or (in the 
Scottish woods) sometimes white. The best 
known apecies is C. rotundifolia, the Hare- 
bell, or Blue-bell of Scotland. All the fore- 
going species are British. A foreign one, Cam- 
panula glauai, is said by the Japanese to be a 
tonic. 

cam-pan-u-la ^e-Je, s. pi. [Lat. campa- 
nula. and fern. pi. sutl. -aceev, ] 

Bit. : A natural order of plants, chiefly 
natives of the north of Asia, Europe, mid 
North America. More than 200 species of this 
family are known, of which mnre than 80 are 
indigenous or cultivated in Britain. 

c am-pan-n lar - l-a, s. [ Low Lat . ca mpa n u la 
— a little bell. ] 


Ctim-paign -Mg (g silent), pr. par. & s. 

[Camfaion, r.) 

A. -4s pr. par. (See the verb.) 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, were, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


Zool. : The type genus of the family Cam- 
paoulaviidte, in which the cup-shaped hydro- 
tliecie are borne at the end of ringed stalks. 
The polypites bear a circle of teutacles below 
the conical proboscis. 

cam-pan -u-la-rl'-i-d», s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. campanularia : fern. pi. suff. -whs.] 

Zool. : A family of calyptoblastic Hydiozoa. 

cam pan-u-lar i da, s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. campanularia , (q.v.), & ueut. pi. suff. 
-wZa.) 

Zool. : An order of hydroid Zoophytes. 
They are closely allied to the Sertularida, 
but their hydrotliecre, with their containing 
polypites, are supported on conspicuous 
stalks, and are terminal, while those of the 
Sertularida are sessile or snbsessile and placed 
laterally 

cam-pan'-n-latc, 'a. [Low Lat campanu- 
latus , from aimjanula = a little bell, dim. of 
campana = a bell.] 

Bot. Ac. : Having the shape or foTm of ft. 
bell, bell-shaped. 

cam-pan-u-li'-na, s. [Low Lat. campanula 
= a little bell ; neat. pi. suff. -tna.] 

Zool. : A genus of calyptoblastic Hydrozoa, 
the typical one of the family Campanulinidae. 
There are three species. Stem simple or 
branched rooted ; cells pointed above ; polypes 
cylindrical, with webbed tentacles. Repro- 
duction by free medusa webs, single in each, 
capsule. (Griff. £ Henfrey.) 

cam-pan u-lin'-i-dje, s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. campanwlina, the type ; and fern, pl.suff. 
-idee.] 

Zool. : A family of aertularian or calypto- 
hlastie Hydrozoa, with ovatoconic cells, 
stalked ; polypes long, cylindrical, with a 
small conical proboscis. 

* cam-par, s. [Camper (2).] 

Camp' -Tjell-it© (p silent), $. A member 
of a denomination founded by two Baptist 
miuistere of Kentucky, Thomas and Alexander 
Campbell. The Camphellitea style themselves 
Disciples of Christ, and are also called New 
Lights. 

oftmp-cell'-ing, 5 . [Mid. Eng. cam = crooked, 
curved, and cci/uzp.] 

Arch. : A ceiliug whose form is convex in- 
wardly. 

Cam-pe a-ckjf, cam -peagli-y , s. & a. 

[From the Gulf of Campeaeliy, in Mexico, 
whence the wood is imported.) 

campeachy - wood, campecho - 
wood, s. The red dye-wood better known 
by the name of Logwood, obtained from the 
Heematoxylon Campechianum. 

cam-pe’-phag-a, s. [Gr. kc^th) (Lamp?) = 
a caterpillar ; tpaytlv (phagein) = to eat.] 
Ornith. : A genns of birds belonging to the 
Laniadre or Shrike family. It is the typical 
one of the sub-family Carapepliaginae (q.v.). 

cam-pe pha-gi'-nre, s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. (from Gr.) campephaga (q.v.), and Lat 
fern. pi. suff. -Due.] 

Ornith. : A sub-lainily of Anipelidse (Chat- 
terers). Thev are found chiefly in the warmer 
parts of the Old World. None are British. 

t camp -er (1), s. [Camt (1), v .] One who 
encamps or lodges in a tent in the field. 

camp'-er (2), * cam-par, s . [Camp (2), r.) 
A football-player. 

* cam-pes-tral, * cam-pcs'-tri-an, a, 

[O. Fr. campestre; Fr. diampctre; from Lnt, 
campestris = pertaining to the field ; campus = 
the field.] Growing in the fields or country, 
wild. 

cam'-pkate, s. [Eng. camph(ic), and suffix 
-ate.] 

Chem . : [Camphic Acid.) 

cam phen'e, cam-phi ne, *. [Eng. cam- 
pA(r)r), and suffix -cue (C/ieiw.).] 

Chrm . ; C ]0 H ]6 . A crystalline hydrocarbon, 
obtained by the action of sodium stearate or 
acetate on a solid compound of HCland tnr^ 
pen tine. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, so, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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4 c&m'-phcr-xe, s. [Comfrey.] 

C&m’-phlC, a. (Eng. camph(or) ; -ie.) Per- 
taining to camphor. 

camp lac acid, s. 

Uiem.: CioHwOy. Obtained by heating 
camphor with alcoholic soda solution in sealed 
tubes to 170*— 180° along with camphoL The 
aolution is neutralised with HjS 0 4 , dissolv- 
ing out the sodium campliate with alcohol, 
evaporating and adding H^SOj which precipi- 
tates the catnphie acid, which is insoluble in 
water but soluble in alcohol. Its salts aro 
called camphutcs. 

cAm phin e, s. (Camphene.) 

cam pho-£cn, s. [From Eng.^ camphor j 
Mod. Lat. camphora; and Or. ycwow (gcnnao) 
— to produce 1 

Chem. : The ssmc as Camphene (q.v.). 

©Am phol, a. [From Low Lat. camphora = 
camphor, and oleum =■ oil.J 

Chem. : CjoHi 7(OH). A monatomic alcohol ; 
til ere are several modifications, distinguished 
by their action on polarised light, as, Borneo 
camphor or Borneo}, obtained from dryobu- 
lamqis camphora, dextro 34 4°. Another dex- 
tro, 44 90, is formed together with camphic 
acid by the action of alcohol potash on com- 
mon camphor. A third dextro, 4*5°, hy dis- 
tilling amber with potash. A fourth, called 
hevo-eamphol Itevo, 33 40, is found in the 
alcohol obtained by the fermentation of mad- 
der-root sugar. Dextro-rotary campbnl forms 
small transparent colourless hexagonal prisms, 
which melt at 198° and distil at 212*; soluble 
in aleohol and ether, insoluble in water. 
Lx-vo-rotary camphol forms a crystalline 
white powder slightly soluble in water. Cam- 
phol distilled with P 2 O s gives a hydro-carbon, 
Cjn^io* Boiled with nitric acid it is reduced to 
common camphor, giving off two atoms of H. 

oAm' phol-atc, s. [From Eog., &c. camr 
phol, and suffix - ate (Chem.) (q.v.)J 

Chem.: Camphor fused with potash unites 
directly with it aud forms potassium camplio- 
tate, C10II17KO2. 

cAm' phor, • cAm'-phire, e. A a. fin S\v. 
& Dot. kam/er; Dan. kampfer ; Ger. kampher ; 
Wei cainphyr; Fr. camphre ; Bp. can/or, can- 
J’ora, alcan/or; Port, alcan/or, camphora ; Ital. 
& Low l^at. canfora ; O. Hal. ca/ura ; Gr. 
(from Arab.) Kafyovpa ( kuphoura ). Cf. also 
fcapninv (karpiori) = an Indian tree ; Arab. & 
Pure, kdfrd ; Malay kdpur ; Ilindust, kdpura ; 
Sansc. frar/rtJrn.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Onlinary lAinguage': The substance de- 
scribed under II. 1. 

•* XVt the country is exceeding good, abounding with 
all commodities, as flesh, corne. ncu, eSlner, (Odd, wood 
of nine*, vantphlro, fuid many other things."-— Hack- 
luyt Coyiujct. 11 . M. 

II, Technically: 

1. Hat. : [See 2 Chem.] 

■f Borneo or Sumatra Camphor: A kind of 
camphor made from Dryobalanops aromatica, 
or Dryobalanops camphora , n genus of tin*, 
order Dipteraeote or Dipternds. It differs from 
or<linary camphor in having six-sided crystals. 
It Is valuable, but rarely obtained here. 

2. Chem. : Ck>IIigO. It is culled also Laurel 
Camphor. Camphor is obtained by distilling 
with water the leaves nml wood of the cam- 
phor- true, Camphora officinamm, formerly 
called Lunrus amphora. It is a solid while 
volatile crystalline mass, tough and dilllcult 
to powder, has a peculiar odour; thrown on 
water it revolves ami is slightly soluble. It 
is very soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid. It 1ms a dextro-rotary action on 
polarised light. Many essential oils deposit 
an inactive variety. [Btearofien e.J 

:b f'omm. : Most of the camphor imported 
in l u this country comes from Formosa rid 
Singapore. It is used to preserve natural 
history collections und clothes in drawers 
from the lavages of insects. 

I. Pharm. : A powerful diffusible stimulant 
nml autispiismodie, very useful, combined 
with extract of henbune, in gemto-urinaiy 
irritation It enters into union with opium, 
ns n sedative, under the name of tom- 
notind tim-luie of camphor or paregoric. It 
is useful in adynamic fevers, and has been 
employed in the treatment of hysteria, epi- 
lepsy, chorea, and whooping-cough ami ex- 


ternally, aaastimulantto stiff and painful parts, 
as a liniment. OlUeinal preparations: Aqua 
camphora, linimentum C., Imim. C. comp., 
spiritus cam phone, and tinctura camphora 
coinposita. Camphor is a poison to the lowest 
forms of animals and plants. It is antiseptic. 
In large doses it lowers the pulse and temper- 
ature, and produces headache, sickness, cold- 
ness of extremities, feeble circulation, uncon- 
sciousness, and even death. Undiluted it is n 
powerful irritant to mucous membranes and 
raw surfaces. "An artificial camphor can be 
made by passing hydrhchluric ncid gae through 
volatile oil of turpentine'’ {Oarrod i. The vir- 
tue imputed to it of preventing infectious 
diseases is not founded on comet observation. 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds), 

camphor-gland* s. 

Bot. : The gland in the camphor-tree which 
secretes the substance after which it is named. 

camphor-oil, s. An aromatic oil ob- 
tained from Die Dryobalanops mentioned 
above. It has been used for scenting soap. 

camphor-tree, s. A tree belonging to 
the order Lauraceie, which furnishes camphor. 
It is the Camphora officinarum. It has ribbed 
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leaves, nine stamens, nnd four-celled anthers. 
It grows in Formosa. The chopped branches 
of the tree are boiled in water, the camphor 
being deposited niter a time and then subli- 
mated in order to remove its impurities. 
There are two sorts of this tree : one is a 
native of the isle of Borneo, from which the 
best camphor ia taken, which is supposed to 
be a natural exudation from the tree, pro- 
duced in such places where the hark of the 
tree has been wounded or cut The other sort 
is a nntive of Japan, which Dr. Kempfer de- 
scribes to be a kind of bay, bearing black or 
purple berries, from whence the inhabitants 
prepare their camphor, hy making a simple 
decoction of the root and wood of this tree, 
cut into small pieces ; but this sort of cam- 
phor is, in value, eighty or a hundred times 
less than the true Bornean camphor. (Miller.) 

t cAm -phor, * cAm'-phire, v.t. [Cam- 
phor.. s.J To impregnate or combine with 
camphor, to wash with camphor. 

’’Dues every pnunl and solf-iiflecting d/ime 
Camphuv Iier fiice for till*?” 

Tottriieur ; T)u' JirvcngerA Tragedy 

" Wash-balls perfumed, atmphtrrl, mul plain, shall 
restore complexions.”— Tatter. No. PU, 

cAm-phor-a, s. [Camthoh.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Lauracea?, 
Camphora offic inurn m is the Camphor-tree or 
Camphor Laurel. [Camphor-trek.) 

cAm-phor-a'-oc-oiis, a. lEng. camphor; 
- accous .) Of the nature of or containing cam- 
phor. 

cam -phor-atc, v.t. [Camphoratk, a ] To 
impregnate, combine, or wash with camphor. 

* cKm phor-ate, a. A* s. [Fug. camphor; 
and sutf. -ate (q.v,). In bp. alcanjorudn.} 

A. vis adjective: Impregnated or saturated 
with camphor, camphorated. 

•' lly Sihaklmr the willlie runl enmphornte llqviori to- 
gether. wn easily oonfuuiulrd llo-ait Into vne high- 
coloured liquor.”— Hoyle. 

B. As substantive: [Camphoric Ann.) 

cAm* phor-a ted, ‘edm pliir a ted.pa 

par. am. It’oiriimuTi;, r.] Impregnated or 
combined with camphor. 

cAm-phor'-lc, n. (From Eng., Ac. camphor ; 
nnd Mill. - if. j Pertaining to camphol ; occur- 
ring in or derived from camphor. 


camphoric acid, $. 

Chem. : CuiHmO* Formed by the action 
of hut nitric acid on camphor. Camphoric 
acid is slightly soluble in cold water ; it crys- 
tallises in small colourless needles. B> dis- 
tillation it yields a colourless crystalline 
substance, camphoric anhydride or oxide, 
EioBiitb; Calcium camphorate, by dry dis- 
tillation, 0 yields a ketone volatile oil called 
Phorone, C9H14O. 

c&m-phdr-os -ma, s. [From Mod. L&L cam- 
phora, and Gr. ocr^»j (osme) = smell.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cheuopodiacea£, the plants 
of which liave a smell like that of camphor. 
All are found in Asia, except one on the 
Mediterranean. 

cam-phyl, s. [Eng. camphor t and suflix 
•yl : trout Gr. vX») (hule) — . . . matter, as a 
priuciple of beiog.) 

Chem. : A monad radical (CioIIi7)\ [Bor- 
neol. ] 

camphyl chloride, s. 

Chem. : CtoHigHCl. A crystalline hevo- 
rotary substance, isomeric with the hydro- 
chloride of tur[»entine oil. It is prepared by 
heating camphol in a sealed tube with IIC1. 

cimp ing (1), * camp -ynge (1), pr . par., 
a., A s. [Oamp(1), v.] 

A. Sc B. vis pr. par. £ particip. cuij . : (bee 
the verb.) 

*' I. his despiteful Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly irieuda. with camping toes to live." 

Shaketp. r All * H'rtl that £ndt tf ell, 111. 4. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act of pitching a. camp. 

2. The act of lodging temporarily in a teat 
or in tlie open air. 

camp -ihg (2), * camp -yrige (2), pr. par., 

a., At s. [Camp (2 ; , v.] 

A. & Ti. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. vis subst. : Football, or any similar sport 

" Campyng*. PcUipilvdium," — Prompt. Pare. 

** In our island, the exhibition of those manly sporte 
lu vogue among country people is called camping .” — 
idryant : A nc. Mythology. 

c&mp -i-on, * cam'-pi-oun, • ciim -py- 

on, s. [Champion. ) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A champion. 

•' Qnheu dimgeir occurrit, thoy rcfaslt no maner of 
itesmes nor Uubour that mycltt perteue to forsy cam- 
pionis ‘—Bellcnd : Utter. Alb., c. IS. 

2. Botany : 

(1) A book-name foT various species of 
Lychnis. Prior thinks the name was given 
because the plant was used hi chaplets with 
which champions at the public games were 
crowned. 

(2) A name for various species of Sileae. 

(3) A name for the Cucuhalus bacci/cr , a 
silenaoeous plant. 

Lychnis chalcedonica is the Campion of 
Constantinople; L. Githago is the Corn Cam- 
pion ; L. FloS'Cnculi , the Meadow Campion ; 
Silene acanlis, the 5Ioss Campion ; Lychnis 
diurna, the Red Campion . L. corovaria, tlte 
Rose Campion, and L. vespertina, the White 
Campion. 

cam-po -dc-a, s. [From Gr. xa/nnj (tnmp?) 

- a caterpillar ; and cl5o? (eidos) - form, 
from their elongated shape.) 

Knhm. : A genus of Thysanura. The insects, 
like their allies the Lepisiuie, live under 
stones and in other dark places, bir John 
Lubbock thinks it a modern representative of 
au ancient type form from which the higher 
insects originally took their rise, (Nicholson : 
Znol.) 

camp ru-ly, a. [Camp (2), i\J Contentious, 
quarrelsome. (Scotch.) 

camp to ^cr -cus, s. [Gr. Kanm-os (kamptos) 

— bent, curved ; k*pko< ; (keek#) — a tuil.) 

Zoo!.: A genus of Kutomostmca, of the • 

order Claduccra, and family Lyuceidax Then- 
is only one s|H<en<s, Co »n pt occ reus mucrouros 
Carapaee striated loiigiuuliually, slightly simi- 
at. d and ciliated ontlie ant»rior iimrgin ; beak 
mther blunt. It is aquatic. (Gri/. if- Utrfrty.) 

cAmp tot'-ro-pal* «. [Gr. Kapnr 6 ^ 
ft<^) s curved, bent, and rponj (troyi) sk a 
turning, 11 turn.] 

ZJtif. : For dctlnition nnd exaniplo see Cam- 

PULlTHOrOUS. 


boll, p6i\t. cat, coll, chorus, chin, bench; go, fccm; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct. Xenophon, exist, -xrig. 

-oian, -t lan = shan. -tion, -s Ion = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = zhun* -clous, -tious, -slous = shus, -bio, -dlo, = bol, dfL 
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camptulieon— eanaanite 


camp-tu'-ll-con, s. [Formed from Gr. 
Ka^T,-To? (kamptos) — flexible, from Gr. K&inrrw 
(kampto) — to bend, curve ; and ovAo? (outos) 
a woolly, curled. ] It is merely a trade name. 

Fabrics : A compound used as a substitute 
for carpet or oil-cloth. It is made by a com- 
bination of powdered cork and the poorer 
qualities of india-rubber, and is painted or 
ornamented on the surface like oil-cloth. It 
is not suitable for chambers, as being a good 
conductor of heat, and feeling as cold to the 
bare feet as wood or oil-cloth. It may be em- 
ployed for cleaoing knives, which is done by 
covering a strip of wood with it ; then sprink- 
ling the surface with the cleaning powder, and 
rubbing on the knife. The surface does not 
wear away, and the result is very satisfactory. 

c&mp u-lit'-ro pous, cam-py-lit'-ro- 
pal, cam-py-lot’-ro-pous, a. [Gr. 

(kampulos) — curved, and rpomj (trope) 
=■ a turning.] 

Bot. : Having the ovule so bent or curved 
that the micropyle, chalaza, and hiluiu are 
near each other. 

“Such ovules are called campylotropnl or campylo- 
tropous, when the iwrtions either side of the line of 
curvature are unequal, or camp'otropal when they are 
equal.'* — Balfour: Botany, p. 236. 

Camp -y, «. [Camp (2), r.] (Scotch.) 

1. Brave, heroicaL 

2. Ill-natured, quarrelsome. 

camp-yl-ite, s. [Gr. Kapmj\og ( kampulos ) = 
bent, crooked, curved, and Eng. suff. -ite 
(Min.)( q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Mimetite or Mimetesite. 
Dana places it under his third variety, i.e., 
that containing much phosphoric acid. It is 
fouod at Drygill, in Cumberland. 

C&mp yl o dis -CUS, s. [Gr. komttvAo? (A*anv* 
pulos ) = curved, bent ; SiVko? ( diskos ) = a disk .] 

Bot. : A genus of Diatoraacese, with frus- 
tules single, free, disk-shaped ; the disk curved 
or twisted (saddle-shaped) ; furnished with 
mostly radiate markings, frequently inter- 
rupted. They are aquatic and marine. Smith 
describes nine species. (Griff <£ Henfrey.) 

cam p-y 1-dp -ter-us,s. [Gr. *a/tt7rv'Ao?(A*ani- 
pulos) — curved ; Trrepov ( pteron ) = a wing.] 

Zoo!. : A genus of birds, of the family Trochi- 
lidre, or Humming-birds. 

c&mp-yl-o-sper mate, * c&m-pyl-o- 
sper -mous, a. [Gr. Kop.nv\og ( kampulos ) 
= curved, o-ntppa (sperma) = a seed.] 

Bot.: Having the edges of the seed curved, 
ao as to fortn a channel or groove, as in some 
umbelliferous plants. 

c&mp-y-lot'-ro-pal, a. [From Gr. ko^™- 
Ag? (kampulos) — bent, crooked, and rpou-os 
(tropns) = a turning, and Eng. suff. -af.] The 
same as Campylotropous (q.v.). 

C&mp-y-lot -ro-pous, o. [From Gr. Kapnv • 
Ao? (kampulos) = bent, crooked, and rpoTroc 
(fropos) = a turn, a direction.] [Campolitro- 
pous. ] 

Bot. : A term used of an axis of an ovule 
when, in place of being straight, it is curved 
down upon itself to such an extent that the 
formain almost touches the hilum. Example, 
the Mignonette. (Lindley.) 

c&mp'-y-lus, s. [Gr. K-a/xmiAo? (kampulos) = 
crooked, bent.] 

Entomol. : A genus of coleopterous insects 
of the tribe Elateruhe. Campylus dispar is 
common in Britain. 

* camp-yon, s. [Campion, Champion.] 

c&m'-scho, cam schol, a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. Cf. camshacfUe.) 

1. Crooked. 

** Ihe hom^ byrd quhllk we clepe the mebt oule. 
Within liir oauerue hard I schoute ami joule, 
Laitliely of forme, with crukit camscho beik ; 
Ugsum to here was hir wyld elriache skreik.” 

Dougin* : Virgil, 202, 2. 

2. Ill-humoured, cootentious, crabbed ; de- 
noting crookedness or perverseness of temper. 

c&m-shach-le, cam shauch-le (c?i gut- 
tural!, v.t. [From Scotch cam = crooked, and 
shauchlc (q.v.).J To distort. 

Shauchlc is to distort in one direction, 
camshauchlc in two. 


cim'-stea ry, cam -ste-rie, cam-stai- 
rie, o. [Gael comhstri = striving together ; 
comhstritheach = contentious.] Froward, per- 
verse, ud manageable. (Scofrii.) 

"Lies a camiteury chield, and fasheous about 
marches,"— Scott : Guy Mtnnering, ch. 1. 

cam-stone, s. [Etym. of first syllable 
doubtful.] 

1. Common compact limestone, probably of 
a white colour. 

** At the base of the hill. Immediately after the coal 
is cut otf, you meet witn several layers of camstone 
(as it is termed with us), which is easy [easily] burned 
Into a heavy limestone."—/ 1 . Cam pair : Stirlings. 
Statist. Act xv. 327. 

2. White clay, somewhat indurated. 

cam strud -geous, a. [Probably from the 
same as Camsfeary.] Perverse, unmanageable. 
(Scofc/i.) 

*ca-mus, s. [Camis.] 

" Aud was yclad, for heat or scorching air. 

All in silken camus, lilly white, 

Purded uixto with many a folded plight." 

Spenser : F. Q„ IL iiL 26. 

ca'-mus, ca'-muse, a. [C*.mous.] 


* ca'-mused, a. [Camoused.] 

" She was ca mused." — Gower : C.A., li. 210. 

cam -wood, s. [From the oative word kambi.] 
A wood produced by a leguminous plant, 
Bophia nitida. It is a dyewood, used with 
alum and tartar as a mordant ; but the colour 
is not permanent. It is employed for dyeing 
bandana handkerchiefs, the hue being deep- 
ened by the addition of sulphate of iron. 
Turners use it for making kuife-handles, and 
cabinet-makers for ornamental knohs to fur- 
niture. Camwood ia called also Barwooo 
and Ringwood. 

"A red dyewood first brought from Africa by the 
Portuguese. It is principally oh tamed from the 
vicinity of Sierra 1 eoue, where it is called kambi ; 
whence its name of cam or kamwoo<t has obviously heeu 
derived. The colouring matter which it affords d i ffers 
hut little from that of ordinary Nicaragua wood." — 
McCulloch : Dictionary of Commerce. 


* cam y, a. [Cam, a. ; -y.] Crooked, rugged. 

" Of c amy ege and holtis fare to se." 

Douglas : Virgil, 237. 1- 


c&n (1), * con, * conne, * cun, * kan (pres.), 
could. * couth, • kuth, * couthe, 
•kuthe, v.t. & i. [A.S. carman. = (I) to 
know, (2) to be able, which has the present 
tense as follows: — ic can , thu canst , he can, 
we, ye, they cunnon ,* in the past tense the 
forms are cudhc in the sing., ami cudhon iu the 
plural, whence comes the modern could , the l 
io which is a pure blunder, and bas been in- 
serted from a supposed analogy with would 
and should, in which the l belongs to the root. 
Icel. kenna ; Swed. kdnna ; Dan. kiende ; Dut. 
kennen ; O.H. Ger. kunnan ; M.H. Ger, kun- 
nen; Ger. kennen. The root of the word is the 
same as that of Gr. yiyi'wcnca) (gignosko ), and 
Lat. noscere = to koow, aod the Eng. ken and 
know.] 

* A. Transitive : 

* 1. To know. 

M He was litel worthe, and lease he c owd " 

Chaucer; Troilus, il. 6. 

" She could the Rihle in the holy tongue" 

Ben Jonson : Magnetic Lady, i L 
M And can you these tongues perfectly?" 

Beaum. * Flet. : Coxcomb. 


^ In this sense we have the phrases to can 
thanks, con thonke = to acknowledge or recog- 
nise one’s obligation, to render thanks to 
another, and fo can maugre, the reverse in 
meaning = to feel no indebtedness, nr almost 
to owe a grudge to aoother. [Mauore.] 
(Compare the German dank vdssen ; the 
French saroir gre ; and the Lat. gratias me - 
minisse.) 

"I con the grete thonke." William of Palerne, 207. 

“I can thee thanke that thou canst such answeres 
deuine.”— Udall : Roister Doitter, p. 17. 

* 2. To have the power of, to be able to do. 


"To chauge the will 
Of Him who all things can." 

Jldton : P. L.. xl. S10. 


"The queen of love her favour'd champion shrouds 
(For gods can all thing*) in a veil of clouds." 

Pope : Uomer't Iliad , bk. iiL L 466*7. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To know how, to be able : to have the 
power, either physically or morally, of doing 
anything. Used — 

(1) With a following infinitive to express the 
act, the power of doing which is claimed. 

"They conne nought here shippes stere.” 

Gower: Conf. Amant., L 59. 


" He lies down when 1 sit, and walks when I walk, 
which is more tbau many good friends can pretend 
to." — Pope ; Letter to B. Cromwell. 

1 Can is frequently used in ao elliptical 
construction, as in "he will do all that he 
can,” where tbe verb do is to be understood 
after can. 

* (2) Absolutely. 

" Io evil. the best conditioo is not to will ; the second, 
not to cam” -Bacon. 

*2. To know, understand, be skilled in. 

“Thy wif hath this day spoken with a man that ctu 
of nigrotuaucyc. " — Gesta Roma norum (ed. Heritage), 
p. 2. 

t 3. Used as a simple auxiliary verb, with 
the force originally of began, hut eventually 
coming to mean simply do , did . 

"Thus sayd illoneus and thus can he ceis.” 

Douglas : Virgil. 30, S7. 

U I can away with a thing = I cao put up 
with it. 

"I can away with a thyng, lean abyde it, Je puis 
durer. I can away with this fare,"— Palsgrave. 

" He can away with no company, whose discourse 
goes beyoud wlrnt claret and dissoluteness inspire.' — 
Locke. 

C&n (2), v.t. [Can (2), $.] To put into a can 
(used ehiefly of meat, fish, fruit, &c., [tacked 
io cans for preservation). 

* can (1), * cann, s. [Can (1), t\] 

1. Knowledge, skill. 

"Thae auld warld foulks hnd wondrous cann 
Of herbs that were baith good for beast and man." 

R ss : llelenore (Song), p. 15. 

2. Power, ability. 

'* But if my new rock were cutted aud dry, 

111 all Maggie's can and her cantraps defy." 

Rost : llelenore (Song), p. 134. 

can (2), *canne, * kan, s. & a. [A.S. can mi, 
canne ; Dut kan ; Icel. A Sw. Aranna; Dan. 
kande ; O. H. Ger. channa ; M. H. Ger. & Ger. 
kanne, all = a can, tankard, or measure. Pos- 
sibly borrowed from Lat. canno ; Gr. tcawri 
(kanne) = a reed. If so it must have been 
borrowed at a very early period. (SAcaf.)] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Generally: 

"(1) A vessel, made of any material, foi 
holding water. 

"There weren sett sixe stonun Cannes.”— Wyclif e : 
John ii. 6. (/*urtri/.| 

(2) Now, a vessel made of metal, generally 
tin. 

" I hate it as an unfilled can.” 

S hakes p. : Twelfth Sight, iL 3. 

•‘ Fill the cup and fill the can." 

Tennyson : Vision of Sin, 95. 

2. Spec. : A measure for liquids. (Jamie- 
son.) (Scotch.) 

" The com teind, when commuted, is paid in butter 
and oil, iu the proportion of about three fourths of a 
can or gallon of oil!'' — Edmonstone ■ Zetl. i. 163. 

II. Cording: The tin cylioder which re- 
ceives a sliver from the carding-ma chine. 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 

can-buoy, s. 

Naut. : A small buoy employed to mark out 
shoals and rocks. It is sometimes spelt cone- 
buoy, and as the shape is that of a cone, it is 
possible that this is the correct spelling, 

can cart, S. A lightly framed two-wheeled 
vehicle supporting a large can for containing 
milk, &c. 

can-frame, s. 

Cotton Manuf. : A cottoo-roving machine, 
in which the "roving" is received into cans. 
[Can-rovino Frame. 1 

can-hook, s. A rope with hooks at each 
end for raising casks by the projecting ends 
of the staves. 

can- knife, s. A knife for cutting open 

the lids of tin cans. [Can-opener.] 
can-opener, s. An implement for open- 
ing caus containing fruit, oysters, &c. 

can roving machine or frame, s. 

Cotton Manuf.: A machine or frame for 
giving sliver a slight twist, so as to constitute 
it a “ roving,” which is coiled up in a regular 
manner witbin a can. 

can (3), s. (Scotch.) [An abbreviated form of 
Cantel (q.v.).] A broken piece of earthen- 
ware. 

ca'-naan-Ite (l), a. & s. [Canaan ; -ite.] 

1. Asculj. : Pertaining to or of the laod of 
Canaan. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work* who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 89, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


canaanito— canary- 
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2, As subst . : A native of the land of Canaan. 

ca'-naan ito (2), s. (See def.] 

Min. : The grayish-white or bluish-white 
rock, occurring with dolomite in Canaan, Con- 
necticut, and referred to as massive scapolitc 
oy some authors, is massive whitish pyroxene, 
a mineral common in crystals in the dolomite 
of the region. (Dana.) 

ca' naan It ish, n. [Eug Canan»if(e); -ish.] 
Of or pertaining to the land of Cannan. 

* can'-a-cle, s. A word of unknown ety- 
mology and meaning. 

“The cu pern line* of the canticle# that on the cuppe 
rerc*." Ear. Eng. Allit. Poem* {Cleanness), 1461. 

C&n'~a-da (1), s. & a. [Etyni. doubtful ; 
probably from the Indian kannatiin — a vil- 
lage, a collection of huta, which Cartier heard 
the natives apply to their settlements, and he 
understood of, and uaed it for, the whole 
country.] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A widely-extended region on the north 
or left bank of the St. Lawrence River and its 
great lakes. The country is said to have been 
discovered by Giovanni "and Sebastian Cabot 
-in 1497. The French assumed nominal posses- 
sion of it ia 1525, but did not establish the 
first permanent settlement in it till 1608. In 
1759, Quebec, the capital of Canada (Lower 
Canada), was taken by General Wolfe, and iu 
1763 the whole territory was formally ceded 
to the English by the Treaty of Paris, lu 
1867, Upper and Lower Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), with Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, were united into a Dominion. 

B. As a/tjective : (See the compounds). 

Canada-balsam, $. A pale balsam, 
resm, or oleo-resin, obtained by incision from 
s Canadian tree, the Americau Silver-fir, some- 
times called the Balm of Gilead Fir ( Abies 
balsamca). Canada- balsam is of the consistence 
of thin honey, drying slowly by exposure to the 
air into a transparent adhesive varnish. It is 
used to mount nbjects for the microscope and 
for other optical purposes. Thus, when it is 
aouglit to cut thin a piece of fossil wood, or 
anything similar, aoas to subject it in favour- 
able circumstances to microscopic examina- 
tion, it is affixed to a more massive body by 
Canada- balsam. 

Canada rice, j. A grass, Ziza nia aquation. 

Canada-tea, s. A plant, Ganlthtria pro- 
cumbens. It is of the Heath family. 

Canada (2), (pron. can ya’-d^i}, s. [Sp. 
caTut = a reed, a tunnel.] A valley, esp. a nar- 
row valley with precipitous sides. [Canon.] 

Can a -dl an, a. & s. [From Eng., &c., Can- 
ada, ai-d Eng. suffix, ian.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or in any way 
connected with Canada. 

Canadian region : 

Zuol. <£ Bot. : The sixteeuth of the twenty- 
aeven geographical or land regions, established 
to indicate the distribution of land and fresh- 
water shells. The botanical regions of Prof. 
Sc I mu w arc almost the same. (iroodiwrd: 
Jl/oHusm.) 

B. As subst. : A native of Canada. 

* o&n age, a. [Cane (2), s.) The act of pay- 
ing the duty, of whatever kiud, denoted by 
the term Cane. 

"Canage of woll or bide* is taken for tli« custom# 
thereof."— Skene : Verb, Sign. vo. Cunum. 

D&n a gong, s. [A native Australian dia- 
lect.] [ PlO-FACES.) 

Q&n-ail le, a. [Ft. canaille = the viler part of 
the people; O. Fr. kienaille , c hienailfe ; Sp. 
canalla; Port, canalka; Ital. canaglia, can - 
agliaccia, originally like cani di cuccia = a 
pack uf hounds.) 

1. The rabble, the mob, the dregs or scum 
of tlm people. 

2. Originally, a mixture of the coarser 
particles of flour and fiue bran ; now some- 
times used for the grade known as "finished 
middlings.'' (Also spelled tanaU, canal, aud 
< anell.) 

* o&n a-Uln, s. [Dimin.of can (2), $. (q.v.).] 
A little can or cup. 

*' And let me the wiifUii clink, clink ; 

An<l let me the eanakin dink." 

Khaketp. : Othello, 11. 8. 


ca-nal' (1), t can-nal, s. & a. [Fr., Sp., A 
Port, canal; Dut. knrwal ; Ital. canalo ; Lat. 
canalis — a channel, trench, couduit.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. An artificial water-course or channel, es- 
pecially used for the passage of boats. 

* 2. Any channel or means of communica- 
tion 

II. Technically : 

1. Hydraulic Engineering : In the same aeose 

as 1. 1. 

2. Hist. : The Egyptians very early made a 
canal connecting the Nile and the Red Sea. 
It was reopened by Pharaoh Neeho about 605 
B.c., and at intervals by others after him. Most 
of the ancient nations had canals. The great 
canal of China was constructed partly in tbe 
seventh and partly in the ninth century, A. D. ; 
it is 825 miles long. The first known English 
canal was cut by the Romans at Caerdike. The 
Trent and the Witham were joined in 1134, and 
the Bridgwater canal was commenced in 1759. 
The Caledonian canal was projected in 1803, but 
not opened till 1822. The Erie canal was begun 
iu 1817 and completed in IS25. The Suez 
canal, connecting the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, was opened on the 17th November, 
1869. The attempted canal across tbe Isthmus of 
Darien proved a failure. One is projected, from 
the Atlautic to the Pacific thruugh Nicaragua. 
It is proposed that this canal shall be controlled 
and operated by our own people, to whom it 
will give convenient and speedy communication 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports; providing 
also great strategic advantage in case of war 
with a foreign power. The great Kiel canal, 
constructed by the German government for 
strategic purposes, connects the waters of the 
Baltic and North Seas. It was formally opened 
on June 20, 1895. 

3. Anal. : A duct in the body for the pas- 
sage of liquids or solids. 

" In the cells of the Brain, end Cannal* of the 
Sinewea . ."—Bacon: Eat. Hitt., No. 30. 

4. Zoology : 

(1*) A channel or groove into which the 
aperture of carnivorous univalve molluscs is 
produced. In distinction from this, vegetable 
feeding univalvea have the aperture of the shell 
entire. 

(2) A channel in some actinozoa. 

(3) A channel or tube in some sponges. 
Such tubes are of two kinds, incurrent or 
afferent canals, and excurrent or efferent 
canals. 

5. Bot. (Of the petal of a flower) : A canal 
leading to the central cell of thearchegonium. 

^ (1) Air-breathing cells : The name given 
by Meyen and Leif gib to lacunae in cellular 
tissue produced simply by the amplification 
of the intercellular .spaces, and the separation 
of the cells without tearing. 

(2) Intercellular canals : Canals arising from 
the spaces left between cells which do not 
completely touch each other, (/i. Brown.) 

B. As adjective : (Sec the compounds). 
Compound of obvious signification : Canal- 

boot . 

canal-bonc, cannel bone, canel- 
boon (Eng.), * cannell-bayno (Scotch), s. 
The collar-bone. 

canal-lift, s. A hydro-pneumatic eleva- 
tor for raising boats from one level to another. 

cinal lock, s . [Lock.] 

* c&n'-al (2), s. A a. [Cannel.] 

* canal-coal, 3. [Cannel-coal.] 

" Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign Jet.' 
»»'<**£ mw n£ 

* C&n-al-lC -u-la, 9 . [Lat.] The Dog-star, 
c&n-al-ic -u late, c&n-ad-ic -u-lat-ed, 

a. [Lat. caniculatus = channelled ; from 
canicalus, dimin. of canalis = a channel.) 

1. Bot. : Channelled, having a longitudinal 
groove or furrow. 

M Not nnfrequcntly the upper surface U somewhat 
channelled (cano/ieutatai."— Hmfrvg : Botany, p. «s 

2. Zoology : Having a groove or gutter, 

occurring in different parts of cei tain spiral 
univalves, in zooplmgoua uinllnsea. fitted for 
the protrusion of the long cylindrical siphon 
possessed by these animals. 


t ca^nal-I-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. canalize) ; 
-nfio/t.J The act or procesa of cutting a canal 
through. 

t can -a-llze, v.t. (Eng. canal; -ize.) To 
make a canal through, to intersect by a caual. 

*’ Having successfully canalized one isthmus, ... he 
has undertaken a similar work across the Atl&utU 
— Graphic, Jau. 1. 188L 

can-al-yie, can-nail-yie, s: [Ft. canaille. j 
The rabble. (Scotch.) 

" The hale canmzilyie. risin. tried 
In vain to end their gabhlm." 

.Viced : Poem*, 1. 87. 

c&n-ar-i'-na, $. [From Eng., Ac. Canary* 
the islands where the plant growa (Canary |. 
and fem. sing. sufi. -ina.) 

Bot. : A genua of plants, order Campanil- 
lacese. Canarina campanula i8 aaid to be 
eatable. (Bindley.) 

can-ar'-I-una, $. [From Lat. canarius, as a 
*= pertaining to dogs ; as s. = a kind of grass, 
from cants = a dog.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Amyriila- 
ceae. The gum of Canarium commune has 
the same properties as Balsam of Copaiva. 
The nuta are eaten in the Moluccas and Java, 
but are apt to bring on diarrhea. An oil ia 
expressed from them, used at table when 
fresh and burnt iu lamps when stale. (Bind- 
ley.) C. strictum is the White Dammar-tree 
of Malabar. [Dammar.] 

ca-nar'-y, * ca-na'-ra, s. A a. (From the 
'Canary Islands in the Atlantic Ocean, said to 
be so named from the size of the dogs (Lat 
canes) there bred.] 

A* As substantive : 

t 1. A light kind of aweet wine, also called 
Sack (q.v.). 

•• Farewell, my hearts : I will to my honeat knight 
Falstaff, ana drink canary with hnn. "—Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor, lit 2. 

IT In this sense seldom in the plural. 

“ Bnt, i' faith, you have drunk too much canaries. 
. . .“ — Shakrsp. : 2 Henry IV., LL 4. 

* 2. A kind of dance or romp. 

. make you dance canary. 

With sprightly fire and motion."* 

.Shake up. ; MVt Well , It. L 

3. A common cage-bird, Cardudis canaria, 
much valued for its singing. It is usually of 
a light-yellow colour, and was first brought 
from the Canary Islands in the sixteenth ceu- 
tury, but now is bred extensively in Germany 
and England. 

4. A pale-yellow colour like that of th# 
bird. [3.] 

B* As adjeefit'e : 

1. Of or pertaining to the Canary Islaads. 
(See compounds below.) 

2. Of a pale-yellowish colour. 

canary-bird, s. [Canary, I. 3.) 

"'The canary bird is now so common, and haa con- 
tinued so long in a domestick state, that its native 
habits as well as Its native country, seem almost foi^ 
gotten."— uoldsmith : Animated Mature, bk, iv„ cb. 4. 

canary-creeper, s. A garden name for 
Tropecolum aduncum , commonly but wrongly 
called T. canariense , It ia cultivated in 
gardens. 

canary-finch, s. The same as Canary- 
bird (q.v.). 

canary-grass, 

Bot. : A plant, Phalaris canariensis, chiefly 
cultivated at Sandwich, in Kent. Canary- 
seed, the grain of the canary-grass, is much 
used aa food for singing-birds. 

canary-seed, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The seeds of Canary-grass 
(q.v.). 

2, Botany : 

(1) The same as Cana ry-qr ass. 

(2) Pluntago major, or Way bred. (Britten <6 
Holland.) 

canary wood, s. The timber of Persca 
imiica nml P. canariensis, from South Amer- 
ica. It is a sound, light, orange-coloured 
wood, used for cabinet-work, inlaying, aud 
turning. (U>«/e: Diet, of Terms.) 

* ca-nar'-jf, t’.t. [Canary, s., 2.] A cant word, 
which seems to signify to dance, to frolic. 

", . . Jlgg ntr a time at the tongue - # end. canary to 
It with your feet, humour it with turning up your 
cyellda"— J<Aa kesp. : Lore's Lab. Lott. ill. 1. 


boil, bo^ - ; ptftit, cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph — U 

-clan, -llan = sham -tlon. -sion = shun ; -tion, -slon — zhun, -tious, -slous. -clous = shits, -bio, -die, &c. = bel. deL 
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canaster— cancerwort 


ca-nis'-ter, ka-nas’-ter, s. [Sp. canasta 
*= a b.iaket] A particular kind of tobacco, 
so called from the rush baskets in which it 
was originally brought from America. 


O&n-gel, r.t. [Fr. canceler; Low Lat. conceit o 
= to obliterate by drawing lines across in 
lattice form ; froni canccttu-s = a grating ; pi. 
cancelli = lattice-work.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) To fenee in, to inclose or surround with 
a fenee or railing. 

•’Casting up a bank of sand, or cancelling, and 
railing it with posts. Fuller : Pltguh Sight, bk. iv,, 
ch a. 


(2) To obliterate any writing by drawing the 
pen through it. 

"Delivering It op to be canceltsd ; that Is, to have 
lines drawn over it, ill the form of lattice work or 
cancelli ; though the phrase is now used figuratively 
for any manner of obliteration or defacing.'* — Black- 
oton-- : Comment. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To obliterate, wipe out, annul. 

“The eud of life cancel* all Bands.”— SKaketp , : 
l Hen. ir„ iiL 2. 

** Retreat 

Cannot indeed to guilty man restore 
Lost innocence, or caticd follies past." 

Cowper Task, iii. «7B- 

* (2) To exclude as by a fenee, to shut out. 


“The other sort . . . by doom cancelled from Heaven.' 

Milton ; P. L., vL 179. 

II. Technically : 

1. Math . : To strike out equal factors. 


2. Printing : To condemn one or more 

pages of a book after they have passed 
through the press, substituting others ia 
tbeir places. 

" The booksellers agreed ... to have the leaf can- 
ecHed." — BiMu+Jl ; Life of John ton. Li. 377. 

* For the distinction between cancel, oblit- 
erate, expunge, blot out, rase or erase, and 
efface, see Blot Out. 


©an -gel, s. [0. Fr. chancel ; Lat. cancelli — 
cross-bars, lattice- work.] [Chancel.] 

* I. Ord. Lang . ; A boundary, bar, limit. 

“Where spirit desires an enlargement beyond the 
Cancel * of the hotly . . ."—Jeremy Taylor: Life of 
CArij/, pt. a/sect 13; $ 9 

LL Printing : 

1. The act of cancelling ooe or more pages 
during their passage through the press. 

" Send me down n whole set of the sheets that I may 
•ee what cancels are necessary." — Southey : Letters. 

2. The pages cancelled. 

*‘lt was bis pride to read these cancels to his friends 
. . — O' Israeli: Curiosities of Lit , p. 450. 


• can-gel lar -e-an, a. [Lat. cancdlarius.] 
The same as Cancellakeate. 


* can-gel lar -c-atc, a. [Lat. concellarius = 
(1) a doorkeeper, (2) a secretary, (3) a chan- 
cellor.] [Chancellor.] Of or pertaiuiug to 
a chancellor or his office. 


c£ji-gel-lar'-i-a, s. [Lat 

cancdlarius ; from cancelli 
= lattice- work.] 

Zool. : A genus of uni- 
valve Testacea, belonging 
to the family Muricidse, 
aad Swainson’s sub-family 
Scolyminte, in which the 
shell is turbinate, scab- 
rous, and generally reticu- 
lated., the spire and aper- 
ture nearly equal, and the 
body ventricosc*. Tate in 
1875 estimated the known 
recent species at seventy- 
one, and the fossil ones at 
sixty, tho latter from the 
Upper Chalk till, now. 



SHELL OP CAN CELL A- 
MA RKTICtTLATA 


can'-gcl-latc, a. [Lat. cancellatus, pa. par. 
of cancel lo — to make like a lattice; cancelli 
= cross-bars, lattice-work.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Enclosed by a fence. 



CANCELLATE LEAF OF THE LATTICE-LEAF PLANT. 


XL Pot . ; Consisting of a network of veins ; 
lattice-like. 


“A kind of square latticed ore ancellate framework 
. . — Uenfrey : Botany, p. 50. 

* can'-gel-late, v.t. [Cancellate, a.] To 
enclose with a fence, shut iu. (Lit. & Jig.) 

“ This act was like to conciliating . . . the holy 
mysteries.”— Taylor ; Great Exemplar, Disc. 18. 

can-gel-la-ted, pa. par . i a. [Cancellate, 
v.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Enclosed with a fence, .shut 
in. 

LL Technically : 

1. Zool. : Cross-barred ; marked with cross 
lines like lattice -work. 

" The tail of the castor Is almost bald, though the 
heast is very hairy ; and cancellated, with some resem- 
blance to the scales of Ashes.”— Crew. 

2. Anatomy: Open or eellular, as some 
porous bones, owing to some intersecting 
plates. 

t c fin- gel-la -t ion, s. [Fr. cancellation =n 
cancelling ; Lat. c anccllatio = a making of a 
boundary, or lattice- work. ] 

1. I/xw: A cancelling. According to Bar- 
tolus, an expunging or wiping out of the con- 
tents of an instrument, by two lines drawn in 
the manner of a cross. ( Ayfiffc .) 

"... which enortmeut excludes the mode which 
was sanctioned by the former law of Cancellation or 
striking the will through with a pen ." — Lord St. 
Leonards : Property Law, p. 146. 

2. Math. : The process of striking out 
common factors, as in the divisor and divi- 
dend. 

cftn-gel'-li, a, pi. [Cancellus.] 

can cel ling, pr. par., a., & s. (Cancel, t>.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & parti dp. adj. (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst . : The act of obliterating, annul- 
ling or abolishing. 

cancelling-press, s. A press having a 
rl unger which defaces a printed stamp. 
These presses are usually worked by a blow 
or by a lever. 

cancelling-stamp, a. A press fm; de- 
facing printed stamps, to prevent their re- 
use. [Cancelling-press.] 

c&n -gel-1 ous, a. [Cancellus ] 

Anat. : Having an open or porous structure, 
cellular. (Out a.) 

Can-gcl'-liis, s. [Lat. cancellus (pi. cancelli ) 
= an enclosure of wood, a railing, lattice, or 
anything similar, by which a place is enclosed 
or protected.] 

1. Arch, (generally in the pi. cancelli ): 

(1) Latticed windows made with cross-bars 
of wood, iron, lead, A*c. 

(2) The rails or balusters enclosing the bar 
of a court of justice or the communion table 
of a church. 

v 2. Law : Lines drawn across a will or other 
legal document with the intention of revoking 
it. (Wharton.) 

3. zlnaf. ; A reticulated structure existing 
in bones. 

“ Tu the cancelli of bones there is a large deposit of 
fat.”— Todd * Bowman: Physical Anat., voL I., ch. 3, 
p. SO. 

t can'-gel-mcnt, s. [Eng. cancel ; - ment .] 
The act of cancelling, cancellation. - 

can'-ger, * can-cre, * can -ker, * can- 
kyr, * kan-kir, s. & o. [Fr. cancrc; Irak 
cancro ;.S p. & Lat. cancer = a crab.] (Can- 
kkh.] 

A. Jsttil/sfan/tye: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Chiefly in the sense II 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : A genus of Crustaceans, the typical 
one of the family Canceridie (q.v.). Cancer 
pagurus is the common eatulJe crab of this 
country. It is found in suitable localities 
along our shores, multitudes being caught 
annually for the market. It casts its shell 
between Christmas and Easter. 

2. ralevont. : A eancer appears in the 

Cretaceous period, and others exist in the 
Tertiary. 

3. -^s/ron. : The Crab, the fourth of the 
twelve signs nf the zodiac It is one of 
Ptolemy's constellations. It denotes the 
northern limit of the sun's course in summer, 
and hence is the sign nf tin summer solstice. 
The sun enters it on June 21. 


" When now no more th’ alternate Twins ore fif'd. 
And Cancer reddeuB with the ftolar blaze, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night.” 

f Tropic of Cancer : [Tropic.] 

4. Med. : A malignant growth which is found 
in different parts*of the human body, having a 
tendency to spread more or less rapidly and 
ultimately to terminate in death. Cancer is an 
inherited disease, and its growth is in all pro- 
bability due to some peculiar morbid material 
separated from the blood, and which is con- 
stantly being renewed. Two kinds of cancer 
are usually described, viz., schirrus or hard 
cancer, and medullary or soft cancer ; but 
there are several varieties of the latter. Hard 
cancer occurs most frequently in the female 
breast, axilla, parotid gland in the neck, and 
in the rectum. Soft cancer affects for the most 
part the internal organs, as the liver, spleen, 
kidneys, stomach, &c. ; but there is.scarcely 
any organ or tissue of the body which may not 
become the seat of this form of the disease. 
Hard caneer rarely occurs until after forty 
years of age, and is usually slow in its pro- 
gress. Soft caneer, on the other hand, ia most 
common in early life, and generally runs a 
very rapid course. Cancers may, under cer- 
tain circumstances, be removed by surgical 
operation, but they are almost certain to 
return. * 

Canker, sek encase. Ca n cer . *’— Prompt. Parv. 

" The word of him crepith aa r kanklr."— Wickliffe : 
2 Tim., li. 17. 

" Auy of these three may degenerate Into a schimm, 
and that schirrus iuto a cancer ." — IliwMrt. 

* 5. Bot. : A plant, perhaps tho same a a 
Cancer-wort (q.v.). 

“To seeks th* hearbe cancer, and by that to cure 
him ."— Great Brltaincs Troy e, 1603. (Wright.) (Britten 
A Holland . ) 

B. Js adjective : (See the compounds). 

cancer-cell, s. A cell characterised by a 
large nucleus, bright nucleolus, and the ir- 
regular form of the cell itself ; found in many 
malignant tumours. 

cancer-powder, cancer powder, s. 

PTtarm. : Martin’s cancer - powder, once 

famous in North America, is believed to have 
consisted of an oroban cliaceous plant, Epir 
phegvs virginiana , with oxide of arsenic. 
(Lindlcy.) 

cancer-root, s. A name given in America 
to various orobanchaeeous plants. Spedally 
— (1) Epiphegus. [Cancer - powuer.] (2) 
Conopholis. (3) Aphyllan unijlorum, some- 
times called Orobanche uni flora. (Treas. oj 
Bot.) 

* cancer-wort, * cancerwoort, s. 

[Eng. cancer, and teorf (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A plant, Lfnaria spuria , L. [Canker- 
wort.] 

* can'-gcr-ate, v.i. [Lat. canceratus , pa. par. 
of cancero = to grow into a cancer.] To become 
cancerous, to canker. 

*' But striking his flbt upon the point of a nail in thu 
wall, his hand cancerate<i. he fell into a fever, and 
soon after died ou t."— L Estrange. 

* can -ger-a-ted, pa. par. or a, [Cancer- 

ATE, V .] 

" Nature seemed to make a separation between thn 
cancerated and sound breast, such ns you often see 
where a caustic hath been applied.” — tioyle: H'orjfci, 
voL vL, p. C47. 

* can-ger-a'-tion, s. [Eng. concerat(c ); -io?i.] 
The act or state of growing into a cancer, or 
of becoming cancerous. 

* can-gcr-i-df©, s. pi. [From Lat. cancer 
(q.v.), & fern. pi. suff. -irfa:.] 

Zool. : The typical family of the brachyourous 
(short-tailed) crustaceans. They are some- 
times called Cyclometopa (circular foreheads) 
[Cancer.] 

can -ger-ous, a. [Eng. can cer; -ou«.] Having 
the nature or qualities of a cancer. 

"How they are to lie treated when they are etrumou*. 
sehirrous, or cancerous, yon may Bee »n their proper 
places. *— irbema n. 

* can'-gcr-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. cancerous ; -It/.] 
In the manner of a cancer, caucer-like. 

t can'-ger-ous-ness, s. [Eng. cancerous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being cancer- 
ous. 

can'-ger- wort, s. [Eng. cancer and wort (2) 
(q.v.).] [Can ker wort.] 


fate, fat, fsi re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son: mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, co = e. ey=a. au = kw. 


cancilla— candle 




C&n-^il'-la, s. [Lat. canccllus = lattice-work. ] 

Zool.: A genus of univalves. In which the 
eplre and aperture are of nearly equal length ; 
the whbrls crossed by transverse linear ribs, 
crossed with transverse atriie and bands. 
They belong to the sub-family Jlitmme, and 
family Volutidae or Volutes. 

* c&n’-cred (cred as kerd), pa. par. & a. 
(Cankeu.1 

“ That conning Architect of eti ncred guyle. 

Whom Princes late displeasure left In hands." 

Spenser: F. Q, IL i. 1. 

t cftn-cr l-form, a. (Fr. cancrx forme ; from 
Lat. cancer (genit. cancris) ~ a crab, cancer; 
and forma — form, shape.] 

1. Having the form of or resembling a crab. 

2. Having the appearance or qualities of a 
cancer. 

can'-crinc, a. [Cancer.! Haviug the form 
or nature of ti crab ; crab-like. 

e&n -crin-lte, s. [From Lat. cancer (genit. 
cancris) = a crab, and suft • ite(Min .) (q.v.).] 

ilfi'a. : A mineral closely resembling Nephe- 
lite, and probably identical with it in atomic 
ratio. It is found at Aliask in the Urala, and 
Is of a citron-yellow, whitish or pale-yellowish 
colour. It is in lustre sub- vitreous and trans- 
parent. tip. gr. , 2*42 — 2*5- Hardness, 5—6. 
t Dana.) 

c&n cro’-ma, s. (In Lat. carcroma, canceroma , 
ami the corruption carckrema; in Gr. nap- 
Ktvaifia. ( karkinouia ) meana a cancer, the dis- 
ease ; but here cancrtma is simply from cancer 
= a crab, and means crab-eater, as does the 
Fr. name for the genus Cancroma=Ceabier, but 
It is supposed to be a mistake that the known 
species eat crabs.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
auh-family Ardeina;. II3oat-bill.] 

CAnda, s. (Etym. unknown.] 

Zool . ; A genus of infundibulate polyzoa, of 
the sub- order Cyclostomata, and family Cellu- 
laridie. 

cand-a-vaig, «. [Gael, ceann = head, and 

dubhach = a black dye ; foul salmon being 
called ’‘black fish. ”J A ealmon that lies in the 
frosh water till aummer, without going to the 
sea, and, of consequence, is reckoned very 
foul. 

"Wo hf\eo a specie* of salmon called hy the country 
people c<indaea.tgt."—A. Birso: Abenrd. Statistical Acct. t 
ijc. m, N. 

* c&n' del^s. [Candle.] 

• candel -staff, * candelstaf, s. A 

candlestick. 

••To be brought forth out of the candeltta/.’'— iricfc- 
UJfc : F.xod. xxv. 33. 

c&n de-la'-brum, s. [Lat. candelabrum, 
* candelaber, * c anddabrus = a candlestick, a 
chandelier, from candela =s a candle.] A 
lamp-stand. Its tiipedal form among the 
ancieuts is believed to have been derived from 
the shape of its predecessors, — braziers or 
basins fnr holding fuel, mounted on tripods. 
Among the Greeks and Romans they were 
highly ornamental, and made of hronze and 
marble. 

candelabrum -tree, s. A tree (Pan- 
dan us <andnlubruni,) 

* c&n'-d^n-^, s. [Lat. candentia.) 

1. Lit. : A white hoat 

2. Fig. : Excessive heat, fervour. 

" Have you not made a sad division hero — your paper 
bewraying no much caitdemeg for the one, and couluess 
in tlie otliur?”— McWard: V ontendinys, p. jal. 

* cAn'-dont, a. [Lat. canden s, pr. par. of 
candco = to shine, to glow, to bum, to bo 
white-hot.] 

1. Lit. : In a state of the greatest heat, next 
to fusion ; white-hot 

“If a wire be heated only at one end, according a* 
that end U cooled upward or downward. It resj»ccti veiy 
•cqiiiresn verticil y, mw have declared In w in* totally 
ca >uh-ut irownc : Viilja r Frrourt, 

2. Fig. •* Hot, impassioned. 

“Some men . . . are keen and (undent ngain«t any 
■who will do this."-— Mo ll urtl ,- Contending!, p. 170. 

cJtn' dcr-Ss, a. [Native name.] An Faat 
Indian resin of a semi-transparent white 
cobair, from which small ornaments uud toys 
are sometimes made. 


can-dcs'-sen^e, a. [Candescent.] The 
same as incandescence (q.v.). 

* G&n -descent, a. [Lat. candescent, pr. par. 
of cttndesco = to become white-hot ; frequent, 
of candco — to be white-hot.] The earne as 
Incandescent (q.v.). 

* can'~dicant, a. (Lat. can dicans, pr. par. 
of candico to be whitish; candeo = to be 
white.] Becoming white ; whitish. 

Cfin'-dld, a (Fr. candide = (l) white, bright, 
(2) innocent, upright, &c. ; Lat. candidus — 
white, bright, clear ; candco = to be bright or 
white.] 

I, Lit. : White. 

“Sending Hlto back to FUftte In a white or candid 
robe Cartoon : On the Creed, bk. viii. 

- ** The box receives all black : but poured from thence, 
The etouesvamo candid forth, the hue of innoceuce. 

/)>■ i/den : Ovid; Metamorphose* xv. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of persons: Frank, fair, Ingenuous, opea. 

*' Laugh where we must, ba candid where we can, 
And vindicate the ways of God to man." 

/•one : Epistle L 15. 

2. Of things : Fair, unbiassed. 

can -di-date, s. [Lat. candid ulus = white- 
robed ; candidus — white. The term was ap- 
plied because of the fact that men seeking 
office in ancient Rome clad themselves in a 
white toga. {Trench : On the Study of I Fords, 
p. 103.)] One who proposes himself for or 
solicits aa office or appointment. 

" Three States would have left the Democratic 
caruluDite in a minority of one vote."— Times. Nov. 13, 

lew. 

1. Generally used with the prep, for before 
the office or position sought. 

“ One would be surprised to *ee ao many candidates 
for glory. "—Addaon. 

* 2. Sometimes with the prep. of. 

*' While yet a young probationer, 

And cmvdidate of ueav'u. Dry den. 

can'- d I- date, v.t. & i. (Candidate, s.] 

* A. Trans. : To make fit for the position of 
a candidate. 

•• We can allow this purgatory, to purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be tbe bettor candidates for the 
court of Heaven aJid glory."— Feltham: /lesoloet, tl. 57. 

B» Intrans. : To beeome a candidate; to 
compete with others for some office. 

can'-di-datc-ship, s. [Eng. candidate; 
•ship.) The position or state of being a can- 
didate *, candidature. 

Ccin-dl-dat-iire, s. [Fr. candidature; Low 
Lat. caiufidatura, from Candidas = white.] 
The same as Candidateship. 

“The hirth of ft sou and lielr to the throne of Italy 
has caused the can did .mire of the Duke of Aosta for 
that of bpalo to be revived .”— Daily Xvtos, November 
23, 1369. 

* oan-di da’-tus, s. [Lat.] A candidate. 

“ Be tben. and put It on. 

And help to set a head on headless Rome.” 

Shakeip. : Titus And ronious, L 1 

cUn -did ly, adv. [Eng. candid ; -ly.) Tn a 
candid manner, openly, frankly, ingenuously. 
•• We have often desired they would deni candidly 
with us.**— Swi.fl. 

can -did ness, s. (Eng. candid; -ness.'] The 
quality of being candid, frankness, openness 
of heart. 

“The eandidncits of h man’s very principles, and the 
sincerity of bis Intentions."— South : tontunss, ii, 45-1. 

can- died, * c&n-dyed, a. [Eng. candy.) 

I. Literally : 

1, Converted into sugar or candy. 

2. Preaerved in sugar. 

" Lick up tlio candy' tl provemkr.* 

Hutlvr : Hitdil/rns, HI. L 402. 

'• Candied apple, guinea and plum." 

Kents : Eve St. Agnes. 

X Coated or covered over with sngar, or 
some material to represent angar. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Covered with any white substance resem- 
bling sugar. 

“Will the odd brook, 

C«nrfi'«vf with Ice, canillo thy mnniitit; tistu, 

To euro thy oVr night * nurh it'!’ * 

S)uiAe<j>. : Timon. lv. 3 

2. Having its falseness covered over or 
bidden with flattering amt deceptive words ; 
homed. 

“ W*tiy nl i on Id the poor I>o flatter’d f 
No, let tho raiidlnl lomrnv Ih k abaurd 1>ornp, 

And crook tho prtvnnnt hhtjjraof the knee 
W here thrift uiay follow fn« nhg;." 

Shakrsp . : Ilumt’ t, 11L 2. 


candied-peel, s. Preserved lemon or 
citron peel, used in pastry and confectionery. 

* can -di-fy, v.t. & i. [Lat. candifico = to- 
make white; candidus = white ; facio (pass. 
fio) = to make.] 

A. Trans. : To make white, to whiten. 

B. Lifraiia. : To become white. 

can-dltc, «. (From the town of Candy.] 

M in. : Also called Ceylunite, a variety of 
Spinel (q.v.). It is found at Candy, in Ceylon. 
Its colour is dark green to black, mostly 
opaque or nearly so. Sp. gr. = 3 5— 3*6. 
{Dana.) 

caJi-di-to er, a. [Etjmni. doubtful.) 

Fort. : A protection for miners, consisting 
of brushwood, &c. 

c&n'-dle, * can'-dil, # c&n -delle, s. & a. 

[Lat. oandda = (1) white wax-light, (2) any 
taper ; candco — to bo white.) 

A. sutsfanfirc : 

I, Lit. : A light made of a wick of cotton or 
other material enveloped in prepared wax or 
tallow. 

*f Candles are primarily divided into dipped 
or mould candles, sometimes called dtps end 
moulds aecording to the method of their manu- 
facture. Named from the materials employed 
in their construction, they ere paraffine, 
spermaceti , composition, atearine, tallow, 
palm-oil, or wax candles. 

*• Her eycn two were clcer and light 
.Aa ony candelle that hrenneth bright" 

iiomaunt of the Rote. 

*• Candles for an Illumination werp disposed in th» 
wimlowB."— Macaulay : Mist, Eng., cii. x. 

^ Candle and castock : A large turnip with 
a candle inside. (Scotch.) 

* II. Fig. : Anything which affords light 

“The spirit of man I* the candle of the Lord, search- 
ing all the inward parts of the belly.”— /Voi'., xx. 27. 

(1) Applied to the stars. 

" Night’s candles are burnt out" 

Shakesp. : A*o»n. Jttl, lit 6. 

(2) Used for the spirit of man ; life, 

“Out. out. brief cundlet 
Life’s but a walk ini? shadow." 

Shake sp. : Macbeth, v. 5. 

B. Aa adjective : (See the compounds). 
Compounds of obvious signification : Candle* 

fame, candle-light , 

candle-bomb, s. A small glass bubble 
filled with water, which, if placed in the flame 
of a candle, bursts by the expansion of the 
steam generated from the enclosed water. 

candle-coal, s . ICann el- coal.) 

•‘At Blair, — beds of an Inflammable sabstonce, hav- 
ing some reacmhlance of let, here called ra/uiffe coiaf, or 
light coal; much valued for the strong bright florae 
which it emits in burning.” — P, Lesmahagoe : Slat. 
Acc., viii. 424. 

candle-dipping, a. Designed to dip 
candles. 

Cundle-digiping machine : A frame by which 
a large a urn bur of dependent wicks are dipped 
into a cistern of melted tallow ami then lifted 
out of it, the process being repeated until a 
sufficient thickness of tallow haa accumulated 
ou tho w ick. 

candle-ends, s. 

T. Lit. : The short pieces or remains of burnt- 
out candles. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which will lust but a 
very short time. 

“ Our lives ore but our marches to our graves, . . . 

We are hut spans, and cnjiUUs ends. " 

lieaum. A El etch. : Hum. Lieutenant. 

candle-fir, Fir that lias been buried in 
a morass, moss- fallen fir, split and used iustvnd 
of candles. 

" Fir. unknown In Tweeddal© mosw*. Is found in 
Bonn* of those, (of Oamwath. Lanarkshire) long and 
straight, Indicating Its having grown In thicket*. Its 
flbrvsarooo t>ugh. that they are twisted iut- « ropes, 
hML iu, and tether*. The split* of It atv u«d for light, 
by tho until* of mmdle-Arf—Agr. Sure. Peetx 

candle -holder, & 

1. Lit.: One who nr that which bolds or 
supports a candle. 

* 2. Fig. : An assister. 

" I’ll b* a candle-holder, and look (•.* 

Shakeip. t Rom. A JuL, L L 

candle-match, s. 

Mining ; A match made of the wick of a 


boil, b^-; p<5ilt, J<5^1 ; cat, ^ell, chorus, chin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
•Clan, -tian = sliau. -tion. -slon = shun; -^ien, -?ion = zhiin. -cions, -tlous. -sious = shiis. -hie, -die, &c ~ b?l, d?L 
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candia— or a piece of greased paper— formerly 
used for blasting. (Weak : Diet, of Terms.) 

* candle-mine, s. 

Fig. : A mine or lump of tallow or fat; a fat 
lump. 

'* You whoreson candle-miAe." — Shaketp. : 2 Henry 

/r.iL4. 

candle-mould, s. A mould for making 
candles, usually of pewter or tin ; in some cases 
glass has been employed. They may be in- 
serted in a wooden frame, the upper part of 
which serves as a trough ; or several moulds 
may be permanently attached to a tin trough, 
the whole constituting a single mould. Each 
mould consists of a cyliudrical tube having a 
conical tip, with a circular apertura through 
which the double wick is drawn, while the 
other end of the wick projects beyond and 
closes the apertura in the conical tip. Sticks 
or wirea ara passed through the loops, their 
ends resting on the edges of the mould-frame. 
The mould is placed open end up, and tha 
melted tallow poured into the trough by 
means of a ladle. When sufficiently hard, tha 
candles are withdrawn by means of the wires 
or sticks passing through the loops. 

candle-nut, s. The fruit of the Candle- 
berry tree. 

Candle-nut tree : The Candleberry tree. 

*' The candlenut tree grows in the I’oIyuesKn 
Islands." — Stmonds: Commercial Product* of the Vego- 
table Kingdom. 

candle-power, s. The illuminating 
power of a candle, taken as the unit for esti- 
mating the quality of any other light or 
illuminating agent. The usual standard is a 
sperm caudla hurning 120 grains per hour. 

* candle - quencher, * candel - 
quencher, s. An extinguisher. 

“ Candel quencher* ... be the! maad of mooat pujT 
gold."— IKicWt/Te.* Exod. xxv. ii 

candle-rush, s. The common rush, 
Juncus communis,so called from its pith being 
used for making rushlights. 

can die- shears, s. pi. Snuffers. (Scotch.) 

" Candle-sheares, the dozes pair xxx sf—Rate*, A. 
161 L 

candle-snufl; * candi esnuffe,s. Tha 

snuff or wick of a candle. 

"The fungous excrescence growing about the candle- 
tnuffe,”— Holland: Plinie, bk. xxviii. cb. 1L 

candle -snuffer, s. Ooe whose occupa- 
tion it was to snuff tha candles. 

"I snuffed the c&ndlea. And, let me tell you, that, 
without a candle- mu ffer, the piece would lose half tte 
embellishments. Goldsmith: Essay*, vt 

*candle-snyting, *candylsnytynge, 

$. The act of snuffing a candle ; a candle- 
wick. 

” A condylsnytynge ; llcinus, licinum ." — CathoL 
Anglieum (ed. Herrtageji 

candle-stuff candle stuff; s. Grease, 
tallow, or other kitchca atuff from which 
candles may be made. 

•’fly the help of oil, and wax, and other candh-ttu/f, 
the flame may continue And the wick not burn.— 

Eacon, 

candle-tree, * candel-treow, s. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A candlestick. 

2. Bot. : A tree, Parmentiera cerifera. It is 
of the crescentiad order, that to which the 
Calabash-tree belongs. 

*' Here we may take notice of the c andletrees of the 
West Indies, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat 
consistence. Are made very good candles.'— Ray : On the 
Creation, pt. ii. 

Candle-tree oil : Oil made from the fruit of 
tha Candle-tree. 

* candle-waster, s. 

Fig. : Applied in contempt to a spendthrift, 
a drunkard, or a poor scholar. 

" Patch grief with proverbs ; make misfortune drunk 
With cundlewasters.' Shakcsp. ; Much Ado, y. L 

candle-wick, * candylweke, $. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The wick of a candle. 

"Why doth the fire fasteu upon the candle-wick I 
Banyan : P. P., pt. IL 

*2. Bot . : A plant, Verbasaim Thaps^is, Great 
Mullein, used for wicks of candles. 

cAn -dle-bSr-ry, s. & a. [Eng* candle, and 
berry.] 

A. As subst. : The same as Candleberry- 
MYRTLE (q.Y.). 


B. As adj . ; (See the compounds.) 

candleberry-myrtle, s. 

Bot. : An American shrub, Myrica ccrifera. 
Natural order, Myricaceae. It is also called 
the Wax-myrtle. Other species of Myrica are 
also sometimes termed Candleberry Myrtles. 

candleberry-tree, s. 

Bot. : A tree, Aleurites triloba , natural 
order, Euphorbiacese, the nuts of which are 
commercially called candle-nuts, and furnish 
a greenish-coloured wax when put into hot 
water. 

can -die -mas, * candelmesse, * condcl- 
messe, s. * [A.S. candel-mcessc ; from candel, 
and moesse = mass.] The feast of the Purifica- 
tion of tha Blessed Virgin, February 2nd ; so 
called from being celebrated with processions 
and shows of candles, in commemoration of 
the words of Simeon when the infant Jesus 
was presented in the Temple: “A light to 
lighten the Geo tiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel.” (Luke ii. 34.) 

"Come Candlemas nine years ago she died.” 

Gay. 

"la Scotland. the period ia contracts of landlord 
and tenant Is often dated from Lammas or Candlemas." 
— Lewis: A*tron. of the Ancients (ed. 1362), ch. L, 5 6, 
p. 29. 

candlemas-bells, s. A plant, Galanthus 
nivalis, the Snowdrop. (Gloucester.) (Britten 
£ Holland.) 

, * candlemas crown, s. A badga of 

distinction, for it can scarcely be called an 
honour, conferred, at some grammar-schools, 
on him who gives the highest gratuity to the 
rector, at the term of Candlemas. {Scotch.) 

"The scholars . . . pay ... a Candlemas gratuity, ac- 
cording to their rank and fortune, from 5s. even as far 
as 5 guineas, when there Is a keen competition for the 
Candlemas crovm. The king, Le., he who pays most, 
reigns for six weeks, dnriog which period be is not 
only entitled to demand an afternoon's play for the 
scholars once a week, bnt he has also the royal privilege 
of remitting punishment*."— P. St. Andrew*, Fife 
Statistica l A ccount. 

can -dle-stick, *can-del-stikke, * can- 
del-stik, * can-del-stykke, 5 . [Eng. 

candk and stick.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The stand or apparatus for 
holding or supporting a candle. 

" Candelstykke. Candelabrum, lucemarium.” — 
Prompt. Pare. 

u And the table and all his vessels, and the candle- 
* tick and his vessels, and the altar of incensed— Ezod^ 
xxx. 27. 

II. Technically : 

1. Jewish Archceol. : A golden candelabrum 
diverging above into three branches on each 
side, six in all, was part of the furniture of the 
tabemacla. (Exod. xxxvii.. 17—24.) Its ap- 
propriate situation was in the teat of the con- 
gregation, opposite to the table on the south 
side of the tabernacle. (Ibid, xL 24.) 

2. New Test. (Fig.): A church, specially 
applied to ooa of the seven churches of Asia. 

"... and the *even candlesticks which thou sawest 
are the seveu churches.' — Rev. L 20 ; see also iu 1, 5. 

3. Bot. : Various plants with more or less 
remote resemblance to a candlestick. Spec. — 

(1) Lady's Candlestick: A plant, Primula 
elatior. (Britten £ Holland .) 

(2) Devil’s Candlestick: A plaat, Nepeta 
glechorna. (Britten £ Holland.) 

can' - die - wood, $. [Eng. candle : wood.] 
The Jamaica came of Gomphia guianensis. 

* can'-dling, s. Eng. candle; -ing.] A pro- 
vincial name fora supper given by publicans to 
their customers on Candlemas eve. (jrrigAf.) 

* c&n’-doc, * can -dock, s. [Eng. can, and 
dock (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1. A plant or weed growing in rivers, Nym- 
phcea alba, from the half unfolded leaves 
floating on the water being supposed to re- 
semble cans. 

2. Nuphar lutea, so called from its broad 
leaves, and the sliapa of its seed-vessel like 
that of a can or flagon. (Britten £ Holland.) 

"... the water-weeds, a* water-lilies, candockt, 
reate, and bulrushes. Walton. 

c&n'-dor. can-dour, s. [Lat candor = 
whiteness ; candeo= to he white.] 

* I. Lit.: The state of being white ; whiteness. 

2. Fig. : Frankness ; openness of heart. 

" Such waj their love of truth. 

Their thirst of knowledge, and the»r candour too ! " 

Cowper : Task. ii. 5*4. 


cand’-r^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A machine 
used in preparing cotton cloths for printing. 
It spreads out the fabric as it is rolled round 
tha lapping roller. 

can'Miy, v.t. A i. [0. Fr. “ se candir = to 
candie or grow Candida, as sugar after boyling ” 
(Cotgrave) ; Ital. candire = to candy ; candi = 
candy ; zucchero candi = sugar-candy ; Arahic 
A Pers. qand — sugar ; qandah = sugar-candy ; 
quandi — sugared.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Lit. : To preserve with sugar, to sagar, 
to coat over with crystallized sugar (most com- 
monly used in the pa. par,). 

"They have In Turkey confections like to candied 
conserves."— Bacon. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. ( Applied to frost): To cover over with 
congelations, to crystalliza. 

"Th’ excessive cold of the mid air anon, 

Candies it all in balls of icy etone.” 

Hu Bartas. Bay 2. 

2. To coat over or inenist with any foreign 
substance. 

" I have seen ... a skull brought theace, which 
was candied over with etoue, within and without."— 
Fuller: Worth let, ii. 500. 

3. To sweeten ; cover over any bitterness or 
unpleasantness. 

"Thi* candied bitterest tortures with delight. ’ 

Beaum. <t Flet. : Ptyche, a 198. 

t B. Jnfransifii'e: 

1. Lit. : To become coated with sugar. 

2. Fig, : To become congealed. 

candy-broad-sugar, *. Loaf or lump 
augar. (Scotch.) 

can'-dy (I), t kban-dy, s. [Tamil and Ma- 
layalam kandi ; Slahratta khandee ; from 
Sansc. khand = to divide, to destroy.] A 
weight in usa in India— at Madras, 500 lhs.; 
at Bombay, 560 lbs. 

can'-dy (2), s. & a. [Fr. candi, sucre candi ; 
Sp. candi, azucar candc ; ltal. candi or rue- 
chero candi; from Arab, and Pers. 9 and = 
sugar, sugar-candy; from Sans. khanda= 
piece of sugar, khand — to break.] 

A. As su&sf. ; Crystallized augar, made by 
boiling sugar or ayrup several timea to render 
it hard and transparent 

" Like flies o'er candy 

Bun round.’ Byron : Hon Juan, xiL 8 X 

* B. As adj. (Fig.) : Candied overextemally ; 
sweetened or smoothed over. 

" Why, what n candy deni of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me ! " 
Shaktsp. : 1 Henry IV., Lt 

can'-dy (3), s. A a. [From Candia or Crete, a 
well-known island in the Mediterranean, 
south-east of the Morea.] 

candy-mustard, s. The same as Candy- 
tuft (q.v.). ( Britten <£■ Holland.) 

candy-tuft, s. A name applied to several 
species of Iberis (q.v.). The name was origin- 
ally given to the I. umbellata, first discovered 
in Candia. 

can'-dy-mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Candy, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. Assubsf. : The actor process of becoming 
candied or crystallized. 

cane (I), * canne, s. A a. [Fr. canne ; O. Fr. 
canes (pi.) “ woods; can«, canes, keynes = 
oaks (Kelham)\ Wei. cavmen = cane, reed; 
Sp. A Port cane ; ltal. A Lat canna ; Gr. 
Kdvva (kanna), tedw ij (kanne) = a reed or cane, 
or anything made from it ; Arab, gandf ; Heb. 
H],? (qdneh). Seell. 2.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A name given to various plants with 
reedy sterna. [II. 1.] 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Specially : 

(a) The rattan (Calamus rotang). [Calamus, 
Rattan.] 

(b) The sngar-caoa (Saccharum officinarum). 

" Has God thea given it* *weetnes» to the cans. 

Unless His laws be trampled on — in vain ?” 

Cowper; Chanty, 190. 

2. Anything mada of small plants with 
reedy stems. 

(1) A lance or dart of cane. 

" Jadge-Uke thoa »itt‘«t, to pndse or to nrralgn 
The flyiag skirmish of the darted cane." 

Dry dm : l Conquest of Granada, L L 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a, qu = kw. 
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(2) A slender wsiking-stick, thicker thao a 
•witch and more slender than a staff. 

'• With can « extended far I (ought 
To ateer it close to land." 

Cowper : The Dog and the Water Lily. 

IL Technically: 

1 . Hot. & Com. : A name for various endogea- 
ons plants of thin but teoaeious woody stem. 
These belong chiefly to the orders Gram- 
mace. a; aad Pahnncese. For different kinds of 
•* canes/' see bamboo, raffan, reed, sugar-cane, 
&c. 

2. Script. : The “ sweet cane " of Scripture, 
Heb. H2p T (qaneh) (Isaiah xliii. 24); non n;p r 
(qaneh hattah) lit. = the good cane (Jerem. vi. 
20), is probably a grass, Andropogan calamus 
aromaticus, which is a native of India. 

M Thou hast bought me no tweet cane with money, 
. Ita. xllil. 24. 

"To what purpose cometh there to me incense from 
Sheba, and the tweet cane from a far country."— Jer. 
vl. 2b. 

M The same word, qaneh, is translated 
calamus in the Song of Solomon iv. 14, and 
Ezrkiel xxvii. ltf, and may be the above-men- 
tioned A ndropogon ; or. if not, then Acorus 
calamus (q.v.). The calamus of Exodus xxx. 
•23 is in Heb. DTD3 71] ,7 ( qeneh basen i), qeneh 
being the construct, state of ganek. It may 
be Acorus calamus. The reed of Isaiah xxxvi. 

6 is also qaneh, and may not be limited to one 
species. 

3. Weights A Meas. : A measure of length 
used in some parts of Europe. At Naples it is 

7 feet S£ inches ; at Toulouse, 5 feet inches, 
and in Provence 6 feet 5£ inches. 

4. Hydraul. : A device for raising water. 
[Hydraulic cane.] 

E. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling the 
cane ; consisting of canes. 

cane-apple, $. A plant, Arbutus Unedo. 

cane-brake, s. 

1. Lit. : A brake or thicket composed of 
cane ; what ia called in India bamboo-jungle , 
or anything similar. (Chiefly American.) 

2. Bot. A Ord. Lang. : The English aame of 
the genua Arundinana. 

cane -gun, $. A weapon comprising a gun- 
barrel with its discharging devices, arranged 
within the shaft of a cane so as to present the 
appearance of an ordinary walking.stiek. 
(Knight.) 

cane-harvester, s. A machine for cut- 
ting sugar-cane or sorghum ia the field. 
Essentially, it differs but little from the Corn- 
HAftVESTER (q.V.). 

cane hole, s. A hole or trench on sugar 
plantations, in which canes are planted. 

cane-juice, s. The juice of the sugar- 
cane. 

"The first of these writer* [Lucan] In enumerating 
FompeyA eastern auxiliaries, describes a nation who 
made use of the cane-juice as a drink." — Grainger: 
Sugar-Cane, hk. I, nute. 

Caue-juice bleacher: An apparatus for de- 
colourizing cuue-juice by means of sulphurous 
acid vapour. (Knight.) 

cane knifo, s . A knife like a sword or 
Hpatiish machete,nsed forcuttiogatandingcaiie. 
It hna a blade from 18 to 24 inches long, and 
Is made in various patterns for the Southern 
or South American market. (Knight.) 

cano-mill, s. A machine for grinding 
sugar-cane or sorghum-stalks. 

cone - polishing, n. Polishing or de- 
signed to polish canes. 

Cane-polishing machine: A machine for 

polishing the hard siliceous cuticle of rattan- 
aplints after they are aplit and rived from the 
cane. [IUttan, Cane-workino Machine.] 

oanc-prcss, a. 

Sugar-making: A machine for pressing sugar- 
canes. In thut of Bessemer there is a plunger 
reciprocating in a trunk into which the cane 
is introduced transversely. At each stroke of 
the plunger a length nf cane is cut off, ami 
jammed against the mass of cut cane, which is 
ultimately drawn out at the open end. 

cano-scrapcr, s. 

Chair-making, Ac. : A machine for cutting 
away the woody fibre from tin* back of n splint 
of rattan, to make it thin and pliable. (Knight.) 

canc splitter, s. 

Chair-making, Ac. : A machine for cutting 


and riving splints from rattan. [Cane- wear- 
ing Machine.] 

cane -stripper, s. 

Sugar-making : A knife for stripping and 
topping caae-stalks. 

cane-sugar, s. [Sugar.] 

cane-trash, s. Refuse of sugar-canes or 
macerated rinds of cane, reserved for fuel to 
boil the cane-juice. 

cane-working, a. Working or designed 
to work cane. 

Cane-working-machine : 

Chair-making , Ac. : A machine for working 
cane. (Used specially of caae-splittera, 
planers, scrapers, shavers, dressers, reducers, 
and polishers.) (Knight.) 

cane (2), caln, kain, s. & a. [From Low 
bat. camim, cana = tribute ; Gael, ceann = 
the head.] 

A. As subst. : A duty paid by a tenant to 
his landlord in kind. (Jamieson.) 

B. .Js adj. : Designed to be given to a land- 
lord, as cane-cheese, cane-fowls. [Cain, Canaoe.] 

cane, v.L [From cane (1), s. (q.v.).] 

1. Of a chair, Ac. : To affix rattan to suit- 
able parts of it. 

2. Of a person: To beat with a cane or thin 
stick. 

" Or would It tell to any man's advantage in history 
that he hod caned Thomas Aquinas ."— De Quincey : 
Works (e<l 1363), vol ii. p. 93. 

caned (1), pa. par. & a. [Cane, t\] 

* caned (2), n. [Of unknown origin.] 
Moulded or turned sour. (Applied to vinegar 
or ale.) 

"Caned. AcUu».''—Cathol. Anglicum (ed. Herrtage) 

* can-el Q), *can-ele, "can elle, *can 
ylle.s. [1 v r. cannelle ; bp. canda; Ger. kaneel ; 
Dan. kanel ; probably from Lat. canalis, from 
the liollownesa of the stalks.] Cinnamon. 

" Ju Arahla Is store mlr, and cane?." — Trevisa, L 99. 

* can -el (2), * chan-elle, $. [Canal.] 

" Canel or c handle, Cantilis." — Prompt. Pare. 

* canel bone, 4 canelboon, s. [Canal- 
done.] 

ca-nel'-la, s. [Lat. dim. of canna — a reed, 
from the ‘shape of the rolled-up hark.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, belonging to the 
order Guttifene, but of which the affinities are 
so doubtful that it has been made the type of 
a distinct order, Canellacere (q.v.). They are 
ornamental shrubs or trees. Canella alba is a 
common West Indian aromatic evergreea 
sliruk. It is called also Wild Cinnamon. 

canclla alba, s . 

Bot. iC Com. : The botanical and commercial 
name of a cheap aromatic bark, chiefly obtained 
from the Bahamas. (Craig.) 

canella-bark, s. 

Bot. : The bark of C’cmd/a alba. [Canella.] 
It is called in the Bahamas White-wood Bark, 
from the colour of the trees from which it has 
been stripped. It yields by distillation a 
warm aromatic oil, which is carminative and 
stomachic. In the West Indies it is ofteu 
mixed with oil of cloves. (Lindley, Ac.) 

canclla de chcvro, s. The Brazilian 
name for an oil distilled from the fruit of 
Oreothiphnc opifera , a lauraeeous tree growing 
abundantly in South America between the 
Oronoko and the Purime rivers. The oil is 
limpid and volatile, of n yellow wine colour, 
an aromatic acrid taste, and a smell as if old 
oil of orange-peel hud been mingled with that 
of rosemary. An oil which gushes copiously 
from the tree itself when iaeisions are made 
into it, is considered to he a powerful discu- 
tient. 

can -cl la'-^e-re, s. pL [From Mod. Lat 
canella (q.v.), and fern. pi. anil*, -turn*.] 

Bot.: A family of plants established by Von 
Martins, though not universally accepted by 
other botanists. Cnlvx leathery, of three im- 
bricated sepals ; petals tlve, twisted in aesti- 
vation ; atamena about twenty, united Into a 
column, with the anthers sessile on the outside; 
ovary one-celh:d, with two or three ovules. 
Of doubtful affinity. Probably akin to Bix- 
aceiv. (Lindley, <Cc.) [Canella.] 


can-el-le-a'-5e-OUS, a. [Lat. canella; Eng. 
adj. suff. -aceous.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the order of plants of 
which Caaella is the type. (Craig.) 

ca'-ne^, s. pi. [Lat. canis = a dog.] 

canes venatici, s. pi [Lat. lanes = dogs ; 
venatici = pertaining to hunting ; venor = to 
bunt.] 

Astron. : The Greyhounds, the name of two 
northern constellations, in which Heveliug, 
by whom it was formed, reckoned twenty-five 
stars, but the British Catalogue only ten. 

t ca-nes^ent, a. [Lat. canescens; pr. par. of 
canesco — to become white, canea — to be 
white.] Become white io colour, assuming a 
white colour. 

* ciln'-e-viis, s. [Canvass.] 

"On the floor y-cast a canevas .** 

Chaucer ; C. T„ 12,864. 

cang, s. [Chinese.] A wooden collar, gene- 
rally of fifty to sixty lbs weight, worn round 
the neck as a legal punishment io China. It 
is called also kea. (Sir George Staunton, J. F. 
Davis, Ac.) 

can-gan, s. [Chinese.] 

Fabrics: Chinese coarse cotton cloth. It is 
in pieces six yards loug, nineteen inches wide, 
and has a fixed currency value. (Knight.) 

can-gi'-ca, s. & a. [A Brazilian word.] 

cangica wood, s. Called also in Eogland 

Angica. It is of a rose-wood colour, and is 
imported from Brazil in trimmed logs, from 
eight to ten inches in diameter. As a variety 
in cabinet work small quantities of this wood 
are employed. (Ure.) 

can gle ( g silent), v.i. [Etym. uncertain; 
perhaps a variant of jangle .] To quarrel, 
argue, dispute ; to cavil. 

"Ye cangle about uticoft kids,’ — Ramsay : Scotch 
Prov., p. 8L 

carig'-lcr,s. [Cua^(c); -er.] Ajangler. (Scotch.) 

cfthg'-ling, pr. par. & s. ICangle, v.] 

(Scotch.) 

A. Aspr. par . ; Jangling. 

" At lost all coumieth to this, that wee are In end 
found to hane loene neither in moode nor figure, but 
only Jangling and cangling." —Z. Boyd : Last Bat tell, 
p. 530. 

B. Jis subst. : Altercation. 

can-ic'-u-la, can'-ic-ule, ». [LaL oanU 

cula ; dim. of canis = a dog.] 

^tsfron. : The constellation known as the 

> Dog-star, the principal star in which, Siriua, 
rises heliawilly betweeu the 15th of July and 
20th of August. 

“Among all these inconveniences, the greatest I 
suffer is from your departure, which is more afflicting 
to me than the canicule." — Addison : Letter in the 
Student, ii. 89. 

can-ic'-u-lar,a. [Fr. caniculaire ; Lat. txrni- 
cularis;' from canicula — a little dog ; dimin. 
of canis = a dug.] Of or pertaining to Caui- 
cula, or the Dng-star. 

canicular days, s. pi. The dog-days— 
tbe period during which tne dog-star rises end 
sets with the sun, viz., July to August. In 
old, and indeed till comparatively recent times, 
the great heat, and the consequent diseases 
which are prevalent at this time of the year, 
were popularly ascribed to the influence of 
this star. 

"In regard to different latitudes, unto some the 
C'OifcfWar ritiyi are lu the whiter, ns unto such as »rc 
under the equinoctial hue ; for unto them the dog- 
etar arlseth when the sun is about the tropick o! 
Cancer, which season unto them is winter."— flrouvic 
Vulgar Brrourt. 

canicular year, s. The Egyptian yea*-, 
computed from one heliacal rising of the dug 
star to another. 

C&n'-I-dre, s. pi. [From Lat canis = a dog. 
and fern. pi. suff. -itfir.] 

I. Zool. : A family of mammals belonging io 
the order Carnivora and the section Digiti- 
gradu. The muzzle Is pointed, the tongue 
smooth, and the claws lion-retractile, the last- 
named diameter distinguishing it from the 
Fdida*. The fore feet have five toes each and 
the hind ones four. Molar teeth, or ~ . 
The carnassial has a heel or process. It con- 
tains the Dogs; Wolves, Foxes, and Jackals. It 
is akin to the Hyiunidie (q.v.). 


boll, b6jf; p<Silt, J<ftVl; cat, 9011, chorus, ^hln, bonyh; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
-cion, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; ^? lon = -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c, — bpL 
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canie— cankerwort 


2. Paleeont. : Canid* have been found in 
the Eocene, but this may not have been the 
first appearance of the family in geological 
time. There are fossil as well as recent geoera 
known. 

can'-ie, c&n-nie, a. [Canny.] Gentle, 
mild ; dexterous. ( Scotch ) 

"Then cannie, ill some cozle place, 

They close the d.iy. 

Bums : To James 9mkh. 

• ca-ni'-nal, a. [Lat. canmus,] The same as 
Canine (q>. ). 

" Too much caninal anger . . .’'—Fuller. 

ca'-nlne, n. As. [Fr. canin; Lat. caninus = 
‘pertainiog to a dog; can is = a dog.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to dogs, 
having the nature or qualities of a dog ; dog- 
ike. 

“A kind of women are made op of canine particles: 
these *re scolds, who imitate the animals outof which 
they were taken, always busy and barking, and snarl 
at every one that comes in their way." — Addison. 

“SaTagea now sometimes cross their dogs with wild 
canine animals, to improve the breed. — Darwin : 
Origin of Species (ed, 1869), ch. i., p. 34. 

2. Med. : Unnatural, insatiable. 

"It msv occasion an exorbitant appetite of naoal 
things, which they will take in such quantities, till 
they vomit them up like dogs ; from whence it is 
called crtni.is.”’— A rftafftnot. • 

B. .4s subst. : A canine-tootli. 

"The more perfect quadrupeds have three sorts of 
teeth, termed incisors, canines, and molars. . . . The 
canine* follow the incisors, and ocenpy an interme- 
diate station between them and the molars ; they are 
only employed lit tearing or holding ; hence they are 
chiefly confined to quadrupeds who Live upon animal 
matter, ami are wanting in the herbivorous ruminants, 
to whom, in fact, they are unnecessary .”— Swairuon : 
Natural Bistory of Quadrupeds, § 7L 

canine-letter, s. The letter r, from its 
sound. 

canine-madness, 3. [Hydrophobia.] 
canine-teeth, s. pi. 

Anat. : The sharp-pointed teeth on each 
side, between the incisors and grioders, so 
called from their resemblance to those of a 
dog. 

can Irig (1), pr. par, A s. [Cane, r.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb.) 

B. As svbst. : The act of flogging with a 
cane ; the strokes given. 

• can -Lag (2), * can - ynge, s. [Low Lat. 
canipuhts.] [CANED(2),a.] The act of becoming 
sour or moulded ; the state of being moulded. 

Canynge of ale: Acor. ( Cathol . Anglicum, 

ed. Heritage.) 

• can'-i-ple, s. [Cf. O. Fr, canivel, ennivet , 
dim. of canif = a pen-knife.] A small knife 
or dagger. [OgUvie.) 

oa'-nis, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool. : A geous of mammals, having six 
upper fore teeth and six lower, tusks soli- 
tary, and grinders six or aeven. It includes 
the Common Dog (Canis familiaris), with all 
his varieties, as Spaniel, Hound, Greyhound, 
Pointer, Setter, Retriever, Ac. (sec these 
words), the Wolf ( Canis lupus), and the Jackal 
(Canis aureus). The Fox is often named Canis 
vulpes , hut uow more frequently Vulpes vul- 
garis. The genus canis is spread over the 
whole world, 

2. Pnlaont. : It is difficult to distinguish 
the genera of Canid* in a fossil state. The 
typical one, Canis, seems to exist in the Mio- 
cene, and abounds in the Pliocene of North 
America. 

canis-major, s. [Lat. =thc greater dog.] 

Asfrou. : A constellation in the southern 
hemisphere, consisting, according to the British 
Catalogue, of thirty-two stars. Within its 
limits shines the brightest fixed star in the 
whole heavens, Sirius, the “Dog-star.” 
[Smius.] 

canis-minor, s. [Lat. = the lesser dog.] 

Astrvn.: Another southern constellation, 
consisting, according to Ptolemy, of ouly two 
stars, but accoiding to the British Catalogue 
of fifteen. Its chief star is Procyoa (q.v.), 
which is of the first magnitude. 

can'-is-ter, s. [Fr. ennnsfre ; Lat. can ist rum ; 
from Gr. KavacrTpov (knnastron) — a basket of 
reeds ; Kamo? ( kannc)= a cane, a reed.] 


1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A small basket, originally made of 
reeds. 

" White lilies lo full canisters they hring, 

With all the glories of the purple spring." 

Dry den : Virgil; Ed, lL «L 

2. A metal box or case. 

" The glittering canisters are help’d with bread. 
Viands of various kinds invito the taste.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk vll, 235-6. 

3. A tio or metal box or case for holding 
tea, coffee, Ac. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil. : Metal cases containing lead or iron 
bullets, which burst after leaviog the guns. 
[Case-shot.] 

" A masked battery of canister and grape could not 
have achieved more terrible execution.”— Disraeli ; 
Coningsby, hk. iv., ch. xiv. 

* 2. Cooperage : An instrument used by 
coopers in racking off wine. (Phillips.) 

* 3. and Measures : A quantity of 

tea, 75 to 100 lbs. weight. (Phillips.) 

canister-shot, s. (Canister, B. 1.] 

cah-ker, * can '-ere, s. A a. [Fr. chancre ; 
Lat. cancer = a crab.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Lan guage : 

I. Literally: 

(1) A caucer, an eatiag or corroding ulcera- 
tion, especially in the mouth. 

(2) Anythiog material which eats away or 
corrodes. [Canker-worm.] 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which corrupts or consumes. 

"O. that this good blossom could be kept from 
cankers l Shakesp. : 2 Hen. I V., ii. X 
*' It is the canker and ruin of many men’s estates, 
which, iu process of time hreeda a public poverty.”— 
Bacon. 

(2) Rust. (U'Hght.) 

(3) A mental wound or sore. * 

"... heal th' inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many.” 

Shakesp. ; King John, v. 2 

(4) Corruption, virulence. 

" Aj with age bi* body uglier gTows, 

So his miud with c ankers." 

Shakesp. ; Tempest, iv. 1 (in some editions! 

” Banish the canker of Ambitions thoughts" 

Ibid., 2 Henry VI., L X 

II. Technically: 

1. The same as Canker-worm (q.v.). 

"... in the sweetest hud 
The eating canker dwells.” 

Shakesp. : Two Gent., L 1_ 

2. Botany : 

* (1) Rosa canina, the Log- rose. 

"I had rather he a canker in the hedge than o rose 
In bis grace.”— Shakesp. : Much Ado., i. 3. 

(2) Papaver rhocas, the Red Field-poppy, 
from its red colour and its detriraeot to arable 
land. 

(3) Leontodon taraxacum. Dandelion. [Ia 
Dut. Cancker-bloemcn.) (Bntten <£ Holland.) 

(4) A toadstool. ( Wright. ) 

(5) A fungus growing on and injuring trees. 
[Carcinoma.] 

" The calf, the wind-shock, and the knot, 

The ca.'nker, scab, scurf, sap. and rot." 

Evelyn. 

3. Farriery : 

(1) A disease of the horse’s foot, oftea in- 
curable, generally originating in a diseased 
thrush. It consists of a fungous excrescence 
with fibrous roots. 

(2) A disease in the ears of dogs. 

B. Asadj. : (See the compouads). 

canker-bloom, a. 

Bet. : The Dog-rose or Wild-brier, [Canker, 
B.,2(l).] 

* canker-blossom, s. A worm or cater- 
pillar eating away fruit, Ac. (Lit. & jig.) 

" O mo ! you juggler 1 you canker blossom! 

You thief of love ; what, have you come by night?" 

Shakesp. : Mid. Eight's Dream, in. 2. 

canker-flower, 3. A plant, Rosa canina. 
(Htywood: Love’s Mistress , 1036.) (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

* canker-fly, s. 

Entom.: An insect feeding on fruit. 

" There be of dies, caterpillars, canker Jties, and bear 
files.'' — Walton : A ngler. 

o anker-fret, $. 

1. Copperas. 

2. Au ulcer or sore in the month. 


canker-nail, s. A strip of flesh torn 
back above the mot of a finger-nail ; a haog- 
nail. [Jamieson.) 

canker-root, s. A plant, the Common 
Sorrel. (Nemnich.) 

canker-rose, $. Two plants, (1) Papaver 
Rhceas and (2) Rosa canina. 

canker-worm, s . 

1. Lit. Entom. : A caterpillar, especially 
that of the Geometer moths. 

" And 1 will restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eateu, the cankerwoj-m, and the caterpillar, ...” 
— -Joel il. 26. 

" The canker-worms upon the passers-by. 

Upon each woman • bonnet, shawl, and gown." 
Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn ; The Poet's Tale. 

2. Fig. : Anything which corrupts or cor- 
rodes. 

"A huffing, shining, flatt'ring, cringing coward. 

A canker-worm of peace, was raised above him. ” 
Otway : The Orphan, i. X 

can'-ker, v.t. A i. [Canker, «.} 
t A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To corrode, consume, or eat away 
as rust. 

"Your gold and silver is cankered ; and the rust ot 
them «hafl be a witness against you, . , .” — James v. S. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To corrode, corrupt, liudermine, 

" Restore to God his due in tithe and time ; 

A tithe purloin'd confers the whole estate.” 

Herbert. 

2. To pollute, infect 

". . . an overgrown estate, that 13 cankered with 
the acquisitions 01 rapine and exaction ." — A ddison. 

t B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To become cankered, to be eaten 
away by rust, as by a canker. 

" Silvering will sully and ca nker more than gild Inf ; 
, . .''—.Bacon. 

2. Fig. : To become corrupt 

" As with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. L 

* cah’-ker-blt, a. [Eng. canter, and bit — 
bitten. ] 

1. Lit. : Touched or eaten with caoker. 

2. Fig. : Consumed away by anythiug veno- 
mous or slanderous. 

" Know, thy name is lost, 

By treason'* tooth haregnawn aud cankerbit .” 
Shakesp. : Lear, V. X 

can-kered, * can'-ker-rit, pa. par. or a. 

[Canker, t*.] 

1. Lit. : Eaten away with canker. 

* 2. Fig. : Envenomed, cross, peevish, per- 
verse. 

" Nor satiafyit of hir auld frnle nor wroik, 

Rolling in mynd full mony cankerrit bloik.* 
Doug. : Virgil, 148, 4. 
"... a will! a wicked will; 

A woman's will ; a canker'd gran dam's will!" 

Shakesp. : King John, ii. L 
" The cankered spoil corrodes the pining state, 
Starved bjr that Indolence their mines create." 

Cotcper : Charity, 63. 

* can-kered-ljr, * c&n'-kard-ly, n dvl 

[Eng. cankered; - ly .] Venomously, spitefully. 
" Our wealth through him wuxt many times the worsa. 
So c ankardly he had our kin in hate.” 

Mir, for Mag,, p. 40 1 

can'-ker-ing, pr. par.ka. [Canker, r.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb.) 
t B, rls adj. : Corroding, consuming, de- 
atroying. 

“ And iu each ring there is a chain ; 

That iron ia a cankering thing.'' 

Byron ; The Prisoner of Chillon, %, 

can-kcr-ous, a. [Eng. canker ; -ovs.] 

1. Lit. : Eating or corroding as a caoker. 

12. Fig.: Consuming, destroying, wearing 
out. 

" Another species of tyranolck rule. 

Unknown before, whose ca nkerons shackles ee!z d 
The envenom'd soul.' Thmuson; Liberty, pt. iv. 

cah’-ker-weed, 3 . [Eng. carter ,- wed.] a 
name sometimes given, especially in the East 
of England, to various composite plants, spec, 
to (1) Senecio Jacobcca, (2) S. sylvaticiu, (3) S. 
knuifblius. 

caja-ker wort, can-^er-wort, s. [From 
Eng. ca n ker and wort ; A.S. mjrt, wurt = ail 
herb, a plant.] Several plants, viz. : 

1. (Of the single form Cankerwort): IjtouD*- 
don Ta raxuenm. 

2. (Of both forms) : 

(1) Linaria spuria. (2) L. Elatinc. (Britten- 
<£ Holland.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, th£re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
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can'-ker-jr, * c&h’-kry, a. [Eng. canker ;-y .] 

I, Lit.: Of the nature of or reaembling a 
canker. 

II. Figuratively: 

1, Worn, eaten away, as though by a canker. ’ 
"It [the MS.) bad the plain mark of ape. the Ink 

being turned brown and cankry."— IVogan, in Burton's 
Genuineness of Lord Clarendon's II Ut ., p. 140. 

2. Peevish, perverse, cantankerous. 

can-kri-en -i-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Hot.: A genus of Primulaeeae, consisting of a 
single species from Java— a beautiful alpine 
plant, with erect radical leaves, often half a 
foot in diameter, vertieillate nodding flowers, 
ami erect fruit, (Treat, of Botany.) 

can’ na (1), s. [Lat. canna; Gr. K^a, K&vmr) 

( kanna , kunne) = a reed.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : A genus of plants belonging to, if 
not eveu typical of, the endogenous order 
MaranUcetu. [Cannace.®.] They have beau- 
tiful red or yellow flowers. Canna indica is 
the Indian shot or Indian bead, a native of 
Asia, Africa, and America ; it is common and 
in flower most of the year in Indian gardens. 
The seeds have been used as a auhstitute for 
coffee, and they moreover furnish a beautiful 
but not a durable purple. A kind of arrowroot 
ia extracted in the West Indie 9 from a species 
believed to be C. Achirae. The fleshy conns of 
some cannas are said to be eaten ill Peru, and 
according to Von Martius, those of C. auran- 
tiaca glauc a and others are diuretic aud dia- 
phoretic, acting like orris-root. 

2 PI. : Jussieu’s name for an old endogenous 
order of plants, now separated into two, viz., 
Zingiheraceie and Marantacese (q.v.) 

t can na (2), a. & a. [Contracted from Scotch 
cannach (q.v.).] 

canna down, s. [Cannach.] 

o&n'-na, v. [Eng. & Scotch can; Scotch na 
= not.) Can not, or cannot. (Scotch.) 

“Troth. Sir, 1 canna weel say— I never take heed 
whether my company be lang or short, if they make a 
laug bill."— Scott: Guy Manncring, ch. xxxlt 

f can-na-bic, a. [Lat. cannabis =. hemp.) 
Of or pertaining to bernp. 

cannabic-composition, s. 

Arch. : A composition, the basis of which 
is hemp, amalgamated with a resinous sub- 
stauce. prepared and worked into thick sheets. 
From it ornameots in high relief are formed 
by the pressure of metal disca, and are less 
than half the weight of papier mdche. It is 
thin aud elastic, and adapted for walls of 
bouaea. It will stand a blow of a hammer, 
or the effects of weather, and admits of being 
painted, varnished, or gilded. 

*can'-na-bie, s. [Canopy.] 

“Item. an« cannabic of grene tnffetle, frelnyeit 
with grene, quit like may serve for any dry atuill or a 
hod. Inventories, A. 1561, p. 138. 

c&n na-bm-a’-^e-se, s. pi. [From Lat. can- 
nabis = hemp, and fem. pi. adj. suff. -accre.] 

Bot. : Hemp worts, an order of plants, of the 
Urtical alliance. They have a solitary sus- 
pended ovule, and a hooked exaJbimiiuous 
embryo with a superior radicle. They inhabit 
the temperate parts of the eastern hemisphere. 
Only two genera arc. known, Cannabis or 
Hemp, and Hamulus or Hop. ( Lindley .) 

C&n -na-bine, n. & s. [Lat. cannabinus = per- 
taining to hemp ; Gr. *avi<a0tro« ( kannabinos ), 
from Kawni 3t« (kan nab is) = hemp.] 

* A .As adj. : Of or pertaining to hemp ; 
hempen. 

B, As subst. : A narcotic gum resin ob- 
tained from the hemp (Cannabis sativa). 

can na bis, s. [Lat. canna 6 is; Gr. Kawn/Si? I 
(kan nab is) — hemp.] 

1, Bot. : A genus of plants, tbo typical 

one of tho Can nab inn cere. Cannabis sativa 

is tho Common Ilemp. It is a native of 
India and IVrsia. The dried plant or por- 
tions of it are sold in tho bazaars of India, 
under the names of Gunjah or Bhang, and 
are used by the nativea as Btimulants and 
intoxicants; the former is smoked liko to- 
bacco, the Latter is pounded with water, ao as 
to make a drink. [Hemi*, JJhano.J 

2. Pharm. : [Hemp.] 

C&n - na -90 - 03 (Agardh), can’- no -ro (R. 


Brown), s, pi. [From Lat. canna (q.v.), and 
fem. pi. adj. auff. - acecc or -etc.) 

Bot. : An order of endogenous plants, now 
more commonly called Maraotaceaj (Marauts) 
(q.v.). 

can -nach, $, [Gael, canach — cat's tails ; 
moss-crops.] 

Bot. : Cotton-grass (Eriophorum vaginatum). 
(Linn.) 

" Canna oh U the Gaelic name of a plant common tn 
moory ground, without leaf or lateral outahoot of any 
kind, consisting merely of a slender stem supporting 
a silky tuft, beautifully white, and of glossy bright 
ness.' — Afra. Grant : Poems, N. n. U5. 

cAn-nagh, con-nigh, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A disease to which he us are subject, in which 
the nostrils are ao stopped that tbe fowl can- 
,not breathe, and a horn grows on the tongue ; 
apparently the Pip. (Scotch.) 

can nai, c£n'-ncs, s. [Canvas.] 

"A puff o' wind ye cudna pet. 

To gar your c<inn<?j wag. * 

room* in tho Buchan Dialect, p. 10. 

canned, a. [Eng. can, a.] Preserved or 
packed in cans or tins. (Chiefly American.) 
“We have many eminent native firms of preparers 
of ‘ tinned ' and ‘ ea?iru<i ' provisions.” — Daily Tele - 
graph , Oct 16, 1880. 

* c&n-nel (1), s. [Channel.] 

C&n-nel (2) (Eng.), can n ell (Scotch), s. & a. 
[Eog. canned ia a corruption of caudle.] 

cannel-coal, candle -coal (Eng.), 
cannell-coal, candlc-coal (Scotch), s. 

Min. : A variety of tbe species called by 
Dana Mineral Coal. It is bituminous aud 
often cakes. It has little lustre ; its colour is 
dull bluish or grajish black. On distillation 
it furnishes forty to sixty-six per ceot. of vola- 
tile matter. It is used for the manufacture of 
oils. Parrot-coal and Horn- coal are essen- 
tially the same as Cannel-coal. (Dana.) 

*can-nel (3), s. [Canel , s.] 

“Aromatlckjs.of cannel, cardamoms, ctowes. ginger,” 
Ac. — St. Germain: Royal Physician, p. 50. 

cannel- waters, s.pl. Cinnamon-waters. 

“Aquavitae with castor, or tryacle- water, — canuel- 
t cater, and celestial water. " — St. Germain: Royal Phy- 
sician, p. 50. 

can -nell, s. [Canal ] 

c&iwell-bayne, s. [Canal-bone.] 

c&n'-ne-quin, a. [Local oriental name.] 
A kind of white cotton cloth made in the East 
Indies, about eight ells long. 

cann , -e ry, t. An establishment for tbe 
putting of meat, fish or fruit into hermetically 
sealed caos or tins ; also called a canning 
factory. 

edn -net, s. [Fr. canctte, dimm. of cane = a 
duck.] 

Her. : A charge in coats of arms in which 
ducks are represented without beaka or feet. 

can'-nl bal, * can i-bal* s. & a. [Sp. 
canibal, a corruption of 'Caribal = a Carib. 
The form of the word has been influenced by 
the Lat. canis s= n dog; cantnws = pertaining 
to a dog, as descriptive of or applicable to the 
low or revolting pi act ice of cannibalism. 
Brought from America at the end of the 15tb 
or in the 10 th century.) 

A. As substantii* : 

1. One who cats human flesh, a man-eater; 
an anthropophagite. 

" The cannibal! tlmt each other oat ; 

The anthropophagi.” Shukesp. : Othello, 1. 3. 

2. One of the lower animals that feeds on 
its own apeeies. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to a man-eater. 

* 2. Fig.: Applied to anything exceedingly 
barbarous or revolting. 

" Cannibal temmr h*« teen more powerful than 
family inllucucc."— Burke : On a Regicide Peace.Ltt.2. 

caji'-m-bal-i»m, s. [Eng. cannibal; and 
suffix -ism (q.v.).J 

1 . Lit. : The act or practice ofeuting human 
flesh ; man-eating. 

" Tho Scythian* esteem cannlbutirm a *c1ht «nd 
religions custom . "—Christian Religion's Appeal to the 
liarqf Reason, li. 37. (iufftum.) 

2. Fig. : Barlwnty. atrocities. 

“Unices a warm ojqxiMtlon ... to the spirit of pro- 
scription, plunder, murder, and ctnnibahtm. L>o ad- 
veric to the true prlncl] let of freedom." — flurie. 


* Cfln'-ni-bal-ly, adv. [Eng. cannibal; -ly.J 
In the manner ol or Hke a cannibal. 

“Had he been cannibally given, be might t*ve 
broilud and eaten him too."— S7tukap.: Coriot anus, fv.5. 

C^n’-m-kin, s. [Dim. of Eog. & Scotch can, 
s. (q.v.).] A drinkiog vessel. (Scotch.) (Poems 
of 10th Cent.) v 

can’-m-ly, adv. [Scotch canny, cannie ; - ly .] 
Skilfully, cautiously, dexterously. 

. . whereas, if he bad had a wee bit rinuln ring 
on the snaffle, she wnd ha' rein'd as cannily as a cad- 
ger'* pownie 'Scott : Waverley , ch. xlvU. 

can -m-ness, s. [Scotch canny ; -tims.] 

1. Cautioo, forbearance, moderation in con- 
duct. 

"He Is not likely to carry himself with any ennni- 
ness in time coming."— BaiUie: Letters, L 66. 

2. Crafty management. 

“ W r hen tbe canniness of Rothes hid brought in 
Montrose to our party, his more than ordinary and 
civil pride made him very hard to be guided. '—BaiUie : 
Letters, )L K. 

can n mg, $. [Can (2 ), v.] The act or pro- 
cess of p reserving meat, fish, fruit, &c., by 
sealing up in cans or tins. 

* cAn -nip-er, $. [A corruption of callipers.] 
Callipers. 

“The square Is taken by a pair of cannipert 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

can nle, s. [Candle.] (Scofc/t.) 

can -non (1), s. & a. [Fr. canon = a law, rule, 
decree, ordinance, canon of the law . . . also 
the gunne teamed a cannon ; also, the barrel! 
of any gunne. (Cotgrave.) fekeat thinks that 
the spelling with two n's may have been 
adopted to create a distinction between the 
twtf uses of the word. A doublet of Canon 
( q.v.).] 

A. As *n6sfanfii*« : 

1, Ordinary Language : 

•1. A tube. [Canon.] 

2. A piece of ordnance. [II.] 

" If 1 say sooth. I must report they were 
As cunno/u overcharged with double cracks.” 

Shake sp. : Macbeth, 1. 1 
“Then banners rise, and cannon-signal roars." 

Scott • The Vision of Don Roderick, r. 56. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mil. : A eouical tube of iron, brass, or 
steel for discharging projectiles. Its external 
parts are called caseabel, first re inforce, second 
re-inforee, chase, muzzle. It ia supported on 
carriages by short anus on each side, forming 
part of the gun, called trunnions. The bore may 
be cylindrical or chambered, smooth or rifled. 
Itmaybeloaded at breech or muzzle. Itwas first 
introduced in Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
turv ; made of longitudinal iron bars hooped 
with rings ; charge contained in a separate 
chamber placed in a socket in the breech ; 
shot of lead, iruu, or stone. Used Ly Edward 

111., at Calais, 1346; in the field at Cressy, 
1346 ; by Venetians, at Chioggia, 1366 ; at 
Bruges, by the Gantois, 1382; and at Constan- 
tinople, by Turks, in 1304. Brass guns, in- 
troduced in tbe fifteenth century, as the 
“ Messenger,” at Aberystwith, throwing a 
301b ahot ; the “ King’s Daughter," at Harlech, 
one of 451ba. Mons Meg, at Edinburgh, 
calibre twenty inches ; the Great Gun of Ghent, 
twenty-six inches ; the English guns at Mont 
8 . Michel, fifteen inches and nineteen inches, 
are bombards of this period. Designations of 
guns : Cannon Royal, Bastard Cannon, Half 
Cartharn, Culverins, Demy-Culverius, Basilisk, 
.Serpentine, Aspik, Dragon, Syren, Moyens, 
Rabinet, Falcon, Falconet, and Saker the 
last three for field service. Sixteenth century : 
hollow bronze and iron guns first cast in 
England (1521 and 1547) ; made very long and 
charged with meal-powder ; portable " hand- 
cannon ” and small breech-loader, as the 
“ Paterara,"stlll used; siege-guns Hire wa 79}lb. 
allot. Seventeenth century . lighter field-guns 
and cartridges invented ; Guslavus Adolphus 
employed copper guns covered with leather or 
rope. Eighteenth century : guns cast solid 
and then bored; carronades introduced. Nine- 
teenth century : Rifled field-guns first em- 
ployed, In 1850 ; since then rifling and Inter 
breech-loading up] died to all calibres. [Gun.] 

2. Mach. : A metallic hub or sleeve, fitted 
to revolve on a shaft, or with it. 

3. Printing: A large size of type, used for 
bills, posters, A*c. [Canon, 3.] 

B. As atljcctive: (See the compounds). 

cannon -ball, s. 

Mil. : Applied generally to all iron projeo- 
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tiles fired from smooth-bore ordnance. They 
consist of solid and hollow cast-iron shot, steel 
or wronght-iron shot, grape, case, sand shot, 
common shells, diaphragm shrapnell shells, 
Improved shrapnell shells, Martin's shells, 
carcasses, light balls (ground and parachute), 
and smoke balls. Stink balls and poisoned 
balls were formerly used by barbaric nations. 

" Like feather-bed "twixt castle wall. 

And heavy hrunt of cannon-baU.” 

Butler : Budibra*. 

Cannon-ball tree: 

Bot. : A naina given to a South American 
tree— Couropita gnianensis— from the large size 
and globular shape of its fruit. It belongs 
to the order Lecythidaceie. The fruit is 
vinous and pleasant when fresh, but emits an 
intolerably offensive odour when in a state of 
decay. It is koowo in Cayenne as the “ Abri- 
cot Sauvage," i.e.. Wild Apricot. The shells 
are used as drinking utensils ; the seeds are 
eaten by monkeys. ( Lindley , tfc.) 

cannon bone, canon bone, s. 

Farriery : 

1. The metacarpal bone, between the knee 
and fetlock .joint of the fore-leg. 

2. The metatarsal bone, betweea the hock 
and fetlock joint of tha bind-leg. 

* cannon bullet, s. A cannon-balL 

"The Hxt stars are so remote from the earth, that, if 
a cannon-bullet should come from one of the fixt stars 
with aa swift a motion as it hath when It is shot ontof 
the mouth of a camion, it would he 700.000 years in 
coming to the earth."— Locke: Element* of Sutural 
Philotophy, e. 3. 

cannon-casting, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Casting or designed to cast 
cannon. 

B. As subst. : The art or operation of casting 
a cannon. The moulds for brass cannon are 
farmed by wrapping a long taper rod of wood 
with a peculiar soft ropa, over which is applied 
a coating of loam, which, as the work pro- 
ceeds, is dried over a long lire, a templet being 
applied to form the proper outline. This 
model is made about one-third longer than the 
gun ia to be. It is next, when dry, black- 
washed, and covered with a shell of loam not 
less. than three inches thick, secured by iroa 
bands, which is also carefully dried. The 
model is next removed by withdrawing the 
taper rod and the rope, and extracting the 
pieces of loam. The pans for the cascabel 
and trunnions are formed upon wooden models, 
and then attached to the exterior of the shell ; 
handles, dolphins, or ornamental figures, are 
modelled in wax, and placed on the clay model 
previous to moulding the shell, from which 
they are melted out before casting. Tha 
melt«d metal is then admitted to the bottom 
of the mould through two gates, one on each 
side, or in some similar way. Cannons are 
made solid, and are then bored by being made 
to revolve around a drill. ( Knight , etc.) 

cannon-clock, s. 

Onlnnncs: A cannon with a burning-glass 
over the vent, so as to fire the priming whea 
the sun reaches the meridian. Such pieces 
were placed in the Palais Royal and in the 
Luxembourg, at Paris. (Knight.) 

cannon -lock, s. 

Ordnance: A contrivance place 1 over the 
touch-hole of a cannon to explode the charge. 

cannon metal, s. Tha same as Gon- 
metal (q.v.). 

cannon-mouth, s. 

Saddlery : A round but long piece of iron, a 
part of the bit, designed to keep the horse ia 
aubjection. ICanon-bit. ] 

cannon-pinion, s. 

Horol. : A squared tubular piece, placed on 
the arbor of the centre-wheel, aad adapted to 
hold the minute-hand. 

cannon-proof, s. & a. 

* A, As substantive : A state of safety from 
cannon-shot ; hence, geuerally, safety. 

"If I might stand still in cannon-proof, and have 
fame fall upon me, I would refuse It"— flea urn. £ FI 
Xing and no King. 

B. As ndj. : Proof against the attacks of 
cannon. 

* cannon-royal, s. 

Ordnance : An old grade of semce-cannon, 

inches bore, 66-pounder ; a carthoun. 

cannon shot. s. 

* 1. A cannon-ball. 


"He reckons those for wounds that are made by 
bullets. Although It be * cannon-thot."— Wiseman : 
Surgery. 

2. The distance to whicb a ball can be pro- 
jected from a cannon. 

cannon-stove, $. 

Heating apparatus : A cast-iron stove, some- 
what cannon-shaped, the lower portion, or 
bosh, forming the fire-pot, and the upper a 
radiating surface. It has no flues proper, but 
the stove-pipe stands upon the top, encircling 
the thimble. 

can'-non (2), * can'-nom, s. [A corruption 
of Fr. caramiofe.l 

Billiards: A stroka in which the player's 
ball touches each of the other two balls in 
succession. 

* can -non (1), v.t. & i. (Cannon (I), s.) The 
same as to Cannonade (q.v.). 

can'-non (2), v.i. [Cannon (2), s.] 

Billiards : To make the stroka described 
under Cannon (2), s, 

can -non- a de, s. [Fr. canonnade , from 
cantm.] A continued discharge of cannon- 
balls against a town, fortress, Ac. 

"A cannonade was kept up on both sldw till the 
evening."— Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. xri. 

can non a de, v.t. &. i. [Cannonade, 5.] 

I. Trans. : To attack or batter with cannon, 
to discbaige cannon against. 

tIL Intrant.: To discharge cannons or heavy 
artillery. 

“Bath Armies cannonaded All the ensuing day."— 
Tatler. 

can-non-a -ded, pa. par. or a. [Cannon- 
ade, v.) 

can-non-a -ding, pr. par., a., & $. [Can- 
nonade, r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

“The Duke of Savoy lost no time, hut continued 
cannonading the place, while the fleet came up to 
bombard it.' — Burnet : Own Time, an. 1707. 

C. Asstibsf. : Tha act of discharging cannon, 
a cannonade. 

can-non-e er, * can-non-ie r, s. [Fr. ca - 
nonnier, from canon. ] The gunner or artillery- 
man who manages the layiog and firing of a 
cannon. 

“ It Is an old tradition that those that dwell near the 
cataract of Nilus are struck deaf ; hut we And no such 
effect in cunnomers, uor millers, nor those that dwell 
upon bridges." — Bacon: Work*; Sat. But., cent, iii, 
§ 276, p. 1M. 

* can non e er-ing, 5. [Cannoneer, s.] The 
act or science of shooting with a cannou, bom- 
barding. 

"The present perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombard ; ng, mining, and all these species of artificial, 
learned, and refined cruelty." — Burke : Vindic. of Eat. 
Society. 

* can -non-ing, s. [Cannon, v.) 

1. Lit . .* A loud noise caused by cannona. 

2. Fig. : Any loud noise, as of cannons. 

"Nay, the loud cannoning of thunderbolts. 

Scree king of wolves, howling of tortur'd ghosts, 
Pursue thee stilL" Brewer : Lingua, i l. 

"can-now, *can-nowe,s. [Canoe.] A canoe. 

"They have abundance of monox rl os or camiows, 
which pass through narrow channels."— Randolph : 
State of the Sfarea, p. 16(1636). 

“A boat like the cannowe* of Inde." 

IV. Browne: Britannia * Pattoralt, L 2. 

can'-nu-la, s. [Lat. cannula = a little pipe 
or tuba ; dimin. of canna = a cane, a pipe.] 
Surgery : A small tube introduced by meana 
of a stilette into a cavity or tumour to with- 
draw a fluid. 

* can -nu-lar, a. [Lat. cannafa.] Of or per- 
taining to a* tuba or pipe ; tubular. 

can'-ny, can'-me, *can-na, "kan-ny.a. 

& adv. (Scotch.) [Can, t>.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Of parsons : 

1. Knowing, wise, far-seeiog. 

"I trust in God. to use ihe world, as a canny or 
cunning master doth a knave-servant."— Rutherford: 
Let '..P. T. ep. 1L 

2. Attentive, wary, skilled. 

" His wife was a canna body, and conld dress things 
very weel for ane in her line o' business." — Tale* of my 
lemdlnrd, ii. 107 . 

3. Possessed of knowledge supposed by the 


vulgar to proceed from a preternatural origin, 
possessing magical skill. ( South oj Scotland.) 

“ He gave these persons to understand, that his name 
was Elshender the Recluse; but his popular epithet 
soon CAine to be Canny Elshie, or the w lse Wight of 
* ilucklestane-Moor."— Tale* of my Landlord. i. $!». 

4. Fortuuate, lucky. (Used iu a superstitious 
sense.) 

% In this sense frequently used negatively, 
and applied to a person or thing with whom it 
is as well not to have anything to do. 

"She fley’d the kimmers ane and a*,— 

Word gae'd she was na k-anny." 

Bamexy : Poem*, L 272. 

IL Of things : 

1. Prudent, cautions, wise, 

"The Parliament 1* wise, to make in a c<»»im/and 
aafe wi.v, a wholesome purgation, that it may l«* u lup- 
ous.'' — Baillie: Lett., ii. 133. 

2. Artful, crafty. 

" Mr. Marshall, the chairman, by canny conveyance, 
got a eub-cumniittee nominate according to bis m ud." 
— Baillie: Lett., Ii. 67. 

3. Fortunate, lucky. 

"Now by a kanny gaie. 

In the o'erflowing ocean spread their sail.” 

Ranuay : Poem*, i. 32 A 

^ See also I. 4, 

4. Safe, not dangerous ; nnt difficult to 
manage. Thus " a canny horse " is oae that 
may be ridden with safety. 

“ Ye ne'er was donsie. 

Hut hamely. tawie, quiet, an' cannie, 

.An’ unro sonsie.*' 

Burnt : The Auld Farmer * Salutation. 

B. Asadv. : In a canny manner ; cautiously, 
prudently. 

"Speak her fair eud canny, or we will have a ravelled 
hasp on the yaru-windles. ' — Scott : The Pirate, ch. v. 

"There— that will do ’—canny now, lad— canny now.** 
Ibid. : Antiquary, ch. viL 

canny-moment, cannie moment, s. 

The designation given in Scotland to the tuna 
of fortunate child-bearing ; otherwise called 
“the happy hour." In Angus, “canny 
moment" 

"Yell he come in the canny moment Tm thinking, 
for the lairds servant— raile express by this een to 
fetch the howdie, and be just staid the drinking o' twe 

E ints o’ tippeny. to tell us how my ieddy was t&cn wl‘ 
er pains. —Scott : Quy Bannering, ch. ii. 

canny-wife, cannie wife, s. A com- 
mon designation for a midwife. (Scofc/i.) 

"The canny urine * came there conveen'd. 

Ail in a whirl.'' 

Forbet : Dominie Depoted, p. S3, 

can -ny-ness, s. [Canniness.] 

* ca-noa, s. [Obsolete form of Canoe (q.v.).] 

ca-noe', * ca-noa, • can-now, * can- 
nowe, s. & a, [Sp. canoa , probably a West 
Indian or Caribbean word.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Originally : A kind of boat ia usa among 
uncivilised nations. It is made either of the 
trunk of a tree hollowed out, or of pieces of 
bark or hide joined together. Soina of the 
larger size carry sails, but they are generally 
propelled with paddles. The. North American 
Indian makeshis canoe of cedar-wood covered 
with sheets of the bark of the white birch sewn 
together. The Indians of the plains used 
buffalo-hide. In the wooded regions devoid 
of birch the canoa was a shaped and hollowed 
log, which was probably the j>rimeval form 
throughout the -world. The canoes of tha 
Feejees are double, of unequal siza, the 
smaller serving as an outrigger. Large ones 
are 100 feet in length. Captain Cook estimated 
the naval force of the Society Islands at 1,700 
war-canoes, manned by 68,000 men. (Knight, 
etc.) 

"In x war against Scmirami* they had four thousand 
monoxyla or canoe* of one piece of timber" — Arbuth- 
not : On Coin*. 

2. Now : A very little boat, narrow in the 
beam, propelled by paddlea. It is generally 
of wood, but may be of galvanised iron, caout- 
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chouc, and even of paper. An ordinary gentle - 
man's canoe is about 13 feet long, 26 mche* 
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wide, 12 inches deep, and has a ** comber” of 
two inches. The opening in the deck in which 
the voyager places himself is 4 feet long and 
1 foot 8 inches wide. A canoe for two persons, 
sitting face to face, should be about two-thirds 
larger. The late Mr. John McGregor travelled 
many thousand miles, chiefly in Eastern 
waters, in his famous canoe named the 
Rob Roy . The Royal Canoe Club was founded 
In 1866. 

B. As adj. : (See the corapounde). 

canoe birch, canoe birch, s. A kind 

of birch — Betula papyracea. 

canoe-wood, canoe wood, s. A mag- 
nolinceons plant— the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron 
tvlipifera).. 

ca no e, v.i. [Canoe, s.] To row or paddlj in 
a canoe. 

ca-nde'-lrig, pr. jxir. <fc s. [Canoe.] 

A. .4 s pr. par. : In the aame sensa as the 
verb. 

B. As subst. : The act or science of rowing 
or paddling a canoe. 

ca-noo ist, s. [Eng. canoe, and stiff, -isf 
q.v.).] One who rows or paddles in a canoe. 
American.) 

* oan-ols, a. [Canous.] 

c&n’ on (1), s. & a. [Lat. canon; Gr. teavui v 
(A*«»on) = (l) a straight rod or bar, (2) a rod 
used in wenving, (3) a rule or level used by 
masons in building. Metaphorically a rule as 
for the guide of conduct. In the ecclesiastical 
writers the books received as the rule of faith 
and practice ; navy (An tie) or uawy (kanne) — 
a reed or cane.] [Cannon.] 

A. /Is substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A ride, a regulation, a law. 

" What Is It, for example, that constitutes the differ- 
ence between a fiction which observes all the ennotu of 
lire liability . . . Mid it trite narratne?" — Lewis : Cred- 
ibill’y of the Early Roman Hiatory ( 1855 ), ch. xiv. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

(2) Spec . : A rule in ecclesiastical matters. 

2. That which is established by rule. [II. 

<0 1 0). J 

3. A person bound by rule. [II. (i) 2 (1).] 

II. Technically: 

(i ) Ecclesiot. , Ch. Hist., dc. : 

1. 0/ things: 

(1) The ordinances made by ecclesiastical 
Councils for the regulation of religious mutters. 
[Canon- law.] 

(n) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

" By an ancient canon, those who ministered at the 
Altars of God were forbidden to take any ]uirt in the 
infliction of capital punishment" — Macaulay : lint. 
Eng., eh. xxil. 

* (ft) .S pcc. .* The rules and regulations laid 
down as t lie rule of life Tor those clergy who 
reside in community. 

* (2) The list or catalogue of aaints. 

(3) Of the mass : 

Tlint part of the Mass which begins after 
the Sanctus with the prayer Te igitur,- and 
ends, according to some, just before the Pater 
noster, according to others, just Let'ore the 
consumption of the elements. The name 
canon Is given to this pert of the Mass because 
it contains the fixed rule according to which 
the sacrifice of the New Testament is to be 
ottered. (Addis <t Arnold.) 

2. Of persons : 

(a) In the sumo sensa as (2). 

(1) In the Church of Rome: (ft) A member of 
ari order of religioua persons intermediate 
between the regular monks and the secular 
clergy. The canons lived together, ata at 
the same table, joined in united prayer at 
stated hours, hut did not take vows like 
those uf the monks, besides which they oifl- 
ciated In certain churches. Clirodcgnng, 
Bishop of Metz, about the middle of the eighth 
century, Is snUl to hava Instituted the order. 
At first' the members w'erc called Fratres 
Dominici (the Lord's brethren), but afterwards 
canons. Lewis the Meek caused rules to lie 
drawn up Tor their guidance by the Council of 
Aix-Iu-Chnpclle, A.t). 817, and instituted an 
order of ennonesses. Having become corrupt, 
efforts for their reformation were made by 
Nicolnns II. in the Council at Rome, A.D. 
1059. About the aamo time, gome canons 


influenced by Ivo, afterwards Bishop of 
Chartres, renounced private property, and 
became virtual monks. Hence arose the dis- 
. tinction between secular and regular canons, 
the former oheying the rule of Nicolaus il. 
ami tha latter following that of Ivo. lvo's 
rule being almost the aame that St. Augustine 
had before introduced in his see, the regular 
canons ware often called Canons under the 
rule of St. Augustine, or simply Canons of St. 
Augustine. In the twelfth century mutual 
jealousy created a long and bitter controversy 
betweeu the monks and the canons. An effort 
was made in the 17th century to reatore the 
monastic and aemi monastic orders to their 
pristine purity, and the Reformed Canons 
regular of St. Augustine arose. Three other 
regular orders were abolished in 1668 by Pope 
Clement IX. (Moskeim.) 

(2) In the Church of England: A certain 
dignitary in cathedral churches ; a residentiary 
member of a cathedral chapter. 

" Swift much admires the place And air, 

And loiu;s to Ik: a canon there. 

A mnon / that's a place too mean : 

No. doctor, you shall l>e a dean. 

Two dozen canon* round your stall, 

And you the tyrant o'er them alL" Sun/t. 
If The name Cannon Street in London, 
having reference to the cathedral chapter of 
St. Paul's, is an indication of the ideutity of 
the two words cannon a ad canon, * 

(ii) Biblical Criticism <£ Church History : 
Those books of Scripture which are re- 
ceived as inspired and canonical, as distin- 
guished from the apocrypha. [II. I,] 

“ Canon Also denotes those hooks of Scripture, which 
are received as inspired and canonical, to distinguish 
them from either profane. Apocryphal, or disputed 
books. Thus we say. that Genesis js part of the sacred 
canon of the Scripture."— Ayliffe : Parergon Juris 
CnnonicL 

Tl It is also applied to any one of the 
canonical epistles (q.v.). 

1. Old Testament Canon : The ancient canon 
of the Old Testament is ordinnrily attributed, 
on the authority of Jewish Talmudic tradi- 
tion, to Ezra (Esdras of the Apocrypha), and 
the most modern research admits that he at 
least took the first step in the work by lend- 
ing strong public sanction to the Pentateuch, 
aad giving it increased currency (Ezra vii. G, 
10, 11 ; Nell. viii. 1-3, 13-18 ; 1 Esdr. viii. 3, 
7, 9, 19, 23 ; ix. 39, 40, 42, 45, 46 ; 2 Esdr. xiv. 
21, 22, 25, 26). 

A great addition to this first canon seems to 
have been made by Nehemiah, of whom it is 
said in 2 Macc. ii. 1.3, “The same things also 
were reported in the writings aod commen- 
taries of Neeniias, and how he, founding a 
library, gathered together the acts of the 
kings and the prophets, and of David, and 
the epistles of the kings concerning the holy 
gifts." By these designations probably were 
meant the books from Joshua to 2 Kings in- 
clusive, the four greater and most of the 
minor pro] diets, with some of the Psalms. 

A third canon seems hinted at in 2 Macc. ii. 
14 : “ In like manner also Judas gathered to- 
gether all those things that were lost by rea- 
son of the war we had, and they remain with 
us." By Judas is meant Judas Maccabreus. 
His canon seems to have added Proverbs, 
the Soog of Solomon, Daniel, some of the 
Psalms, &e., or, speaking broadly, the hooks 
called Kethubim in Hebrew, or in Greek 
Hagiographa. Doubts about the esoonicity 
of parts of Ezekiel, and the whole of Ec- 
clesiastes, Canticles, Esther, and Proverbs, 
were not act at rest till a decision in their 
favour was obtained from the Jewish Synod 
of Jabneh, or Jnmnia, about A.D. 90. Jose- 
phus soon afterwards arbitrarily fixed the Old 
Testament books nt twenty two, to make them 
agrea in number with the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and the Talmud at twenty four, lie- 
cause that is the number of the Greek alpha- 
bet. All the thirty-nino books in our modern 
Bibles found a place, separata or combined, in 
those enumerations Jerome also, like Jose- 
phus, made twenty-two. a number which the 
Council of Carthage, A I>. 397, much enlarged 
by taking In the Apocrypha. [ArocnYcu a.] 

2. Hew Testament Canon: The germ of what 
afterwards became the New Testament canon 
waa in existence when the Second Epistle of 
Peter was written(2 Pet. iii. 15, 16). About A. 1). 
144 the “heretic" Mareion came from Pou- 
tns to Rome, bringing with him n collection 
of ancred books, viz., the Gospel of St Luke 
and ten Paulino epistles, those of Timothy 
and Titus being omitted. According to Dr 
Samuel Davidson, the idea of an inspired 
New Testament canon and of a Catholic church 


came into existence together about 170 A.D. 
The canon wdiicli ttaea grew up consisted of 
two parts, the Gospel [to evayytMov (to euan- 
gelion) ] and the Apostle [6 a-noinoAos (ho 
apostofosy], the former, containing the four 
gospels, the latter the Acts of the Apostles, 
thirteen epistles of St. Paul, one of St. Peter, 
one of St. John, and the Revelation. The 
canon of Muratori, about the same date 
differs in omitting 1 Peter and including 2 and 
3 John, as also Jude. Iremeus, Clement u f 
Alexandria, and Tertullian, had all their 
separate canous. Origea, about A.D. 254 
recognised three classes of books — tliose 
generally admitted, those not authentic, and 
those doubtful. Similarly Eusebius, A.D. 340. 
divided the sacred writings into three classes 
— those generally received [og.o\oyovpcva (ho* 
mologoumena )], those controverted [aertAt- 
yo^Lfea (a ntihgomeaa)'], and those heretical. 
The canon of the New Testament, in the form 
in which wa now have it, except that the Apo- 
calypse was ignored, was settled by the Council 
of Laodicea, A.D. 367, and confirmed by the 
14th Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, one of the 
members present at which being the cele- 
brated Augustine. (Dr. Samuel Davidson : 
Canon, dc.) [Bible.] 

Oil) Law : 

1. Eccles. Law : [Canon Law]. 

2. English Civil Law: A rule. Used spe- 
cially in the expression Canons of inheritance , 
which are the rules regulating the descent of 
real property when the ow ner or “ purchaser " 
dies intestate. The Act of Parliament deter- 
mining such cases is 3 and 4, Wm. IV., c. 106. 
(IFAar/oJi.) 

(lv) Music: A species of musical composi- 
tion, written according to strict rule (lienee the 
term), in which the different voices take up 
the same melody, one after another, either at 
the 9ame or at a different pitch. 

"A ranon *t the unison hecomes a round. If the 
antecedent a cAtleuce before the entry of the coa- 
seqnenL Srafner Barrett. 

(v) Prtnfinj .‘ A size of type equal to4-linea 

Canon 

SPECIMEN OK CANON TYPE. 

pica, probably so called from having been first 
employed in printing the canons. It is used 
for posters and handbills. 

(vi) Math. : 

1. A general rule for resolving all probletna 
of the same kind. 

2. A set of mathematical tables, ns “a 
canon of logarithms,” “a canon ot sines," &c. 

(vil) Surg. : An instrument used in binding 
up wounds. 

(vlll) Farriery : Caaon-booa. [Cannon- 
bone.] 

(ix) Mech. : Tha pnrt of a bell by which it 
is suspended ; otherwise called the ear. 

B. /Is aaj. : (See the compounds). 

* canon bitt, s. That part of the bit 
which is plnced m the horse's mouth. 

** A sroodly person, And could oiAiiAge- fair 
Uii •tuhburn steed with canon bitt . . * 

Spemer : F. Q , 1. vli. 8 7. 

canon-law, s. The body of ecclesiastical 
law f as laid down by the canons. 

" This Is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon-latcf of our found At Ion." 

Milton: Cornua, 808 . 

History of the Canon Law : 

(1) Before { he Reformation : A community, 
civil or religious, no sooner comes into exist- 
ence than it requires rules for its government, 
and those first formed require to lie modified 
and developed and added to during the whole 
period that the community exists. Hence tha 
first germs of the ennon law nre to be sought 
for in apostolic times, whilst its complete 
development took place at the period when 
the power of the Papacy reached its height 
The oldest canons are called Apostolic canons 
(q.v.). The canons of the Councils of Nice 
(A.D. 325), Constantinople (A.D 381). Ephesus 
(A.D. 431), ami Chalcedon (A.D. 451) obtained 
civil sanction by decree of Justinian Till the 
twelfth century the canon law consisted mainly 
of these canons collected, together with the 
capitularies of Charlemagne ami the decrees 
of the Popca, from Si rictus, A.D 898, to Atlia- 


boil, btfjf; poilt, J<$^1 ; cat, 90II, chorus. 9I1IH. bonph: go, fccm; thin, this; sin, as: oxpect, Xenophon, oxlst. ph 
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oasius IV., A.D. 1154. Id A.D. 1114 Ivo, Bishop 
of Clmrtres, commenced to collect the decrees 
made by popes and the cardinals ; Grattan, a 
Benedictine monk, methodised the collection, 
and published it in .1150. There followed the 
Decretals of Gregory IX., in A.D 1234. [De- 
cretal.] Next came tlia *' Sext " of Boniface 
VIII., A.D. 12ys [Sext], the Clementines 
or Constitutions of Clement V., A.D. 1308 
[Clementine], and the Extravagants of John 
XXII., A.D. 1317. [Extravagant.] These, 
with some more recent “ Extravagants,” con- 
stitute the “ Corpus Juris Canonici” (The 
Body or Canon Law). Some lawyers graduated 
in canon and others in civil law, 'while not a few 
did so in both. As the fully-developed canon 
law greatly exalted the ecclesiastical over the 
civil power, it was never very cordially ac- 
cepted by the English Parliament, and there 
was a national canon law- composed of lega- 
tine and provincial constitutions. 

(2) Since the Reformation : By 25 lien. VIII., 
c. 19, repealed by 1 Phil, and Mary, c. 8, hut 
re-enacted by 1 Eliz., e. 1, a revision of canon 
law was ordered, and only those parts of it 
were left binding which were not repugnant to 
the common or statute law. In the 27th year 
or Henry VIII., degrees in canon law were 
abolished, not however by Parliament, but by 
mandate. In 1603. under James I., certain 
ordinances analogous to canons were enneted 
by the clergy, but never received the sanction 
of Parliament. It has therefore been adjudged 
that where they introduce anything new they 
are cot binding on the laity. 

canon-lawyer, s. One skilled io or 
practising canon-law. 

canon-type, s. [Canon, II. v.] 

11 canon-wise, a. Ooe learned in ecclesias- 
tical law. 

"... reviled Mid ruffled by an Insulting and only 
canon-wUr. prelate . . J liUon: Of RefomnUion in 

England, hk. L 

* can-on (2), s, [Cannon.] 

eafion (3) (pron. can-yon), s. [Spanish.] A 
mountain gorge, at the bottom of which flows 
a river or stream, used principally of such 
gorges or ravines in North-Western America. 

* c 5 n -on-esa, s. [Fr. chanoineste ; Low Lat. 
canonissa ; from canon, and fern, &\\tF. -issn.] 
A woman who holds n cauonry, or is a mem- 
ber of an order of canons. 

"There are, in popish countries, women they call 
secular canonenes, living after the example of secular 
canons ."—Ayliffe. 

* ca no -ni-al, a. [Canon.] Canonical. 

ca-non-Ic, ca-nSn-i-caVc&n-on Ique', 

"a. [Ft. canon ique ; Fog. canon ; -ic,-ical.\ 

1. Pertaining to or according to the canons. 

” With neither hands, nor feet, uor faces. 

Put in the right canonic places. " 

Moore: Twopenny Postbag. 

2. Constituting or contained in the canon of 
Holy Scripture. As a distinctive term ap- 
plied to tlia received Scriptures, first used 
by Origen. Opp. v. 3, p. 36 (ed. de la Hue). 

( Trench : On the Study of Words, p. 96.) 

3. Fixed or regulated by the canons. 

4. Spiritual ; ecclesiastical. 

canonical-books, or scriptures, s. pi. 

Those books which compose the canon of 
Scripture. 


canonical epistles, s. T l. The catholic 
or general epistles of the New Testament. 


canonical hours, s. pi 

1. Stated hours appoioted by the canons in 
the Roman Church for devotional exercises. 
They ara, Matins, Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, 
Nones, and Vespers, with Complioe. (See 
these words.) 


2. Tbe hours (S a.m — 3 p.m.) In which 
marriaga can be legally performed in an 
English parish church. 


* Canonical letters, s. pi. Letters which 
formerly passed between the orthodox clergy, 
as testimonials of their faith, to keep up the 
Catholic communion and to distinguish them 
from heretics. 


canonical life, s. The rule of life pre- 
scribed for the ancient clergy who lived in 
community. 

canonical obedience, s. The submis- 
sion due from the inferior clergy to their 
ecclesiastical superiors. 


canonical punishments, s . pi Those 
spiritual punishments which the Church may 
inflict, as excommunication, degradation, 
penance, Ac. 

* canonical sins, s. pi. 

In the Ancient Church : Those for which 
public penance was inflicted, as idolatry, 
murder, adultery, heresy, Ac. 

ca-ndn-I-cal-ly,o<h\ [Eng. canonical ; -ly.] 

* I. According to or in a straight line. 

"I def y him 8" coolly, critically, and canoni- 
cally planting his cabbages one by one in straight 
lines . ‘’—storne ; TrUt. Shandy. 

2. lu a canonical manner ; according to the 
canons or canonical law. 

" It ia n known story of the friar, who on it fasting 
day bid Im cupou be carp, and then very canonically 
eat it."— Govcrtt7ttei!l of the Tongue. 

* ca-non'-I-cal ness, s. [Eng. cnitonrcaZ; 
-mcss.J The quality of being canonical or in 
accordance with canonical taw. 

“How then is the Church an infallible keeper of the 
cauou of Scripture, which hath suffered some books of 
canonical Scripture to ho hist? and others to lobe for 
a long time their heing canonical, at least, the neces- 
sity of I h 1 In g so esteemed, and afterwards, as it were 
hy tbe law of Pos/fim/nium hath restored their autho- 
rity and canoniculncK* imto them. — Chilllngworth: 
Religion of Protest ant t, pt. b, cb. a. 

ca-non -i-calj, s. pi. [Canonical.] Tlie full 
robes of a clergyman, as appointed by the 
canons. 

* ca-non'-i-cate, s. [Fr. canonical ; Low 
Lat. canonicahts . j The dignity or office of n 
canon ; a canonry. 

“The church, willing to testify the high opinion she 
entertained of his merit, presented him with a canon i- 
c ate in the cathedral of Paris ."— Bcringtwn : Abelard. 
p. 18. 

can-on'-l-gl, s . pi. [Lat. canonicus; from 
cano/i = a rule ] 

Music: A name given to followers ol the 
Pythagorean system of music, as opposed to 
Musici, the followers of the Aristoxenian sys- 
tem. [Pythagoreans.] (Stainer £ Barrett . ) 

can-on-19-i-ty, s. [Fr. canonici/^.] The 
quality of being canonical or in accordance 
with the canons ; canon icaln ess. 

"The c anonlcity, that is, the divine authority, of 
the books of the New Testament, . . . Vacman : De- 

velopment of Christian Doctrine, bk. lit., $ i. 

ca-non-I-§a -tion, s. [Canonization.] 

can'-on-ist, s. [Fr. canonist.] A professor 
of canon-law. 

" Of whose strange crimes no Canonist can tell 
In what com m and merit's large contents they dwell.'* 
Pape: Satires qf Dr. Donne, Sat. ii. AM, 
"Among the priests who refused the oaths were 
some men eminent in the learned world, ns gramma- 
rians, chronologists, canonist, and antiquaries.’’— J/n- 
caulag ; UUt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

* c&n-on ls'-tic, a. [Eng. canonist, sulT. -ic.] 
Of o- pertaining to a canonist. 

"They became the apt scholars of this canonistic 
exposition. "—.l/aro« : Tetrnehordon. 

' can-on-is-tre (tre = ter), s. [Eng. 

canonist ; -re ~ -cr.] A canonist. 

" Caton and Canonist re* counsel I leu us to leve." 

Langland : P. Plowman, 4,»93. 

canon-iz-a'-tion, can on-ij-a'-tlon, s. 

(Fr. ennonfeatiott ; Ital. canonizznzione; from 
Low Lat. ca7ionizo = to canonize.] 

1. The act of canonizing or enrolling any 
person in the canon or list of saints. In the 
Roman Catholic Church this is preceded by 
beatification. The practice of giving saintly 
honours to deceased Christians arose among 
the common people. In the 9tli century some 
restraint was put upon it by the ecclesiastical 
councils. The first instance of the enrolment 
by the Roman bishop of a deceased person 
among the saints was that of Udalrich, Bishop 
of Augsburg, by John XV., in A.D. 993. In 
tho third Lateran Council, A.D. 1179, the right 
of conferring such honour was limited to the 
Pope. 

“ It is very auspicious, that the interests of particu- 
lar families, or churches, have too great a svray in 
carton ii>tt ions. " — A ddtsn 1 1 . 

“ Even at the canomrarion of a saint, . . ."—Mill : 
Liberty, ch. ii. 

2. The state of being canonized. 


can'-on-ize, can-on-ise, v.t. [Fr. canoni- 
ser; Sp. canonizar ; Ital. canonizzarc ; Low 
Lat. canonizo — to enrol in a canon or list ; 
canon = a list, register.] 


L Literally: 

E To enrol any person in the canon nr list 
of saints ; to declare any person a saint. 

"• • - would give my frank consent to his being 
canonized."— Scott St. Kona ns Well, ch. xxvi. 


* 2. To instal in any ecclesiastical dignity 
or office. 

" Thus WM the pope canonised 
With great honour, and intronised ’* 

Omeer : Cortf. Amant., !. 254L 

* 3. To rate as highly as if included in the 
canon of Scripture. 


Bathsheba was so wise a woman, that aorae of her 
counsels are cannniznl for divine .”— Bishop Ball • 
David's End. [Latham ) 

11 Figuratively : To raise to the highest 
rank of honour and glory. 

**. . . fame, lu time to come, cuyonize no.*’ 

Shakesp . : Trod. Ores., ii. 2. 


can -on-ized, can’-on i^ied, ♦ can-on- 
yz-yde, pa. par. <£• a. [Canonize.] 


can-on-izcr, can on 15-cr, s. [Can- 
onize.] He who canonizes, ot raises any 
person to the rank of a saint. 


can-on-iz-irig, can on-Is -ing, pr . par., 

& s. [Canonize.] 

A. & B„ As pr. par. & particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those- of the verh. 

C. ,4s substan. : Canonization. 

“If the people resolve to take him sainted at the 
rate of such a canonising, I shall suspect their calender 
more than the Gregorian ."— Mil ton : A newer to Eikon 
B a si like. 


can' on-r^, s. [Eng. canon, and sufT. -ry 
(q.v.).J The dignity, position, or emoluments 
of a canon ; an ecclesiastical benefice in a 
cathedral or collegiate church. 

’* Biships must therefore he allowed to keen their 
sees In Scotland, in order that divines not ordatued by 
Bishops might be allowed to bold rectories and at none 
ries in England ."— Macaulay : Hist . Eng., cb. xili. 

t can'- on-ship, s. [Eng. canon, suff. -ship 
(q.v.).] The same as Canonrv. 

"As a canorwhip is given by the giving of a book, 
. . ."—Baxter: Inf. Baptism, p. 822. 

can'-o-pied, * can-o-pyed, a. [Canopy.] 
Covered with a canopy. (Lit. <£ fig.) 

Ca-no'-pus, s. [Lat. Canopus (Pliny); Gr. 
Kai'to/3o? ( kanobos ) (Ptolemy).] The name of a 
city iu Egypt 

Astron. : The name given to tbe bright star 
in the constellation Argo. It is a Argo navis. 
It is situated in the rudder of the imaginary 
ship. It is never visible in Great Britain. 

" Lamps which mitburu'd Canopus.” 

Tenngton : D. of E. Women, US. 

can'-o-p$r ? s. [Ital. canope ; O, Fr. conopie ; 
Fr. canape — a tent, canopy ; Lat. conopeum ; 
Gr. KuivtuTTeiov ( konopton ) = abed with curtains 
tn protect from mosquitoes, Ac. ; kwcuh// 
(kondps) = a mosquito.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A covering or state over a throne or 
bed. 

“There William and Mary appeared seated under a 
canopy." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Figuratively : 

XI) Applied to the heavens or the clouds. 

"The cloud canopy above ua may be thick enough tc> 
shut out the light of the store "—Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science, 3rd ed., L 8. 

(2) Applied to any natural arch or covering 

**. . . through the high canopies of treea"— Pope:. 
Letter to Digby , Oct. 10. 



CANOPIES. 

L Salisbury Cathedral. 2. Weitmimter Abbej 

II. Arch. : An ornamental arcbed or roof- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; 


father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot^ 
mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, co — 6# ey — a, qu — kw- 
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like projection over a niche or doorway, espe- 
cially iu Gothic architecture. 

M Tli* entrances are decorated with richly carved 
pillars and canopies."— Macaulay : KUt. Eng , ch. 111. 

* cin'-o-py, v.t. [Canopy, a.] To cover as 
with a canopy. (Lit. £fig.) 

" When lofty trees I see harreu of leaves. 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd.” 

Shake *p. : Smnctt 

t cftn-6-py-mg, V r - par- & °* [Canopy, v .] 

* can or, s. [Lat. canor = a melody; carao = 
to sing. J A melody, or sweet singiug. (Blount u 
Glossographia.) 

* ca nor'-OU8, a. [Lat. canorus = singing, 
musical ; cano = to sing.] Tancful, musical, 
melodious, 

" Birds thntaro most canorous, and whoso notes we 
most commend, are of little throats, and short”— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

* ca-nor'-ous-ljf, adv. [Eng. canorous ; - ly .) 
In a tuneful or musical manner, melodiously. 
(//. .1/ore.) 

* ca-nor'-ous-ness, s. [Eng. canorous ; -rass.] 

'I lie quality of being tuneful or musical, 
melodiousness. 

* ca nous, ca -nos, * can-ois, a. [Lat 

caiuis = while.] Hoary, grey. 

" Viifrcmllye eild has thus byaprent 

My bede and batfettia baith with canout hnfr." 

Doug.; Virgil, 141, 29. 

cause, v.i . [Icel. knUza = to acold, abuse. 

Compare Gael. cainntcach — peevish.] To spenk 
in a pert and saucy style, as displaying a great 
degree of aelfimportanee. (Scotch^) 

can sic, can-shie, a, [Canse.] Cross, ill- 
humoured, saucy. (Scotch.) 

* c&n -stick, ». [An abbreviation of candle- 
stick (q.v.).] A candlestick. 

“I had rather hear a brazen canslich turned." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henrg IV., hi. L 

* can -Stow, pr. of v. [A contracted form of 
canst thou.] Cnnst thou. 

** Alias ? Coii9truince, thou ne has no champloun, 

Ne Itxblo canatow nat, so welaway ! " 

Chaucer: C. T., 5,051-2. 

<C&nt (1), * cantc, s. & o. [Dul., Dan., & Sw. 
kant = a border, edge, margin ; Ger. kante = 
a corner.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A slope, declivity. 

" Vnder the canto of a hllle.* 

Sege of Melayne , 1106. 

2. An inclination, slope. 

••The helm had been Pished with & small c ant to lee- 
ward." — Daily Telegraph, Jan. 28, 1881. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch . ; An external angle or quoin of a 
building ; a bevel, a chamfer, an arris. 

"The first and principal person In the temple was 
Peace ; she w.is placed aloft in a eauf."— fl. Junton : 
Coron. Entertainment. 

2. Nant. : 

(1) A cut made in a whale between the 
neck and fins, to which the cant-purchaso 
Is made fast for the purpose of turning the 
animal round in the process of flensing. 

(2) A piece of wood laid upon the deck of a 
vessel, to support the bulkheads. 

3. Coopering: One of the segments forming 
a side-piece in the head of a cask. 

1. Ship-building : The angle, as of tlio head 
of a bolt. A bolt with a hexagonal or octa- 
gonal head Is said to be six or eight canted . 

5. Clearing: A segment of the rim of a 
wooden cog-wheel, 

B. /Is adjective : (See the compounds). 

cant-blocks, a. pL 

Naut. : Large purchase-blocks, imcd by 
whalers to cant the whales round during the 
process of flensing. 

cant board, a. A division in the con- 
veyer-box of a llour-bolt, to separnto the 
different qualities of flour or olTal 

cant chisel, s. A long and strong chisel 
with the basil and a rib on one side. 

cant-falls, s. pi. 

Naut. : The ropes and blocks used by whalers 
to sling the uuiin.M to the side of the vessel. 

cant flic, s. A file having the abapo of 
an obtuse-angled triangle in ita transverse 
flection ; nsed in filing the inner angles of 


spanners and wrenches for bolts with hexa- 
gonal and octagonal heads. 

cant-hook, s . 

Naut. : A lever with a hook at one end, for 
raising heavy articles. 

cant-mouldlng, s. 

Arch. : A moulding with bevelled iastead of 
curved aurface9. 

cant-purchase, a. 

Kant . : This is formed by a block suspended 
from the mainmast head, and another block 
made fast to the cant cut iu the whale. 

cant ribbons, s. pi 

Naut. : Those ribbons or painted mouldings 
along a ship's side which do not lie horizon- 
tally or level 

cant-robln, s. 

Bot. : The dwarf dog-roae, with a white 
flower. (Scotch.) 

cant spar, s. 

Naut. : A hand -mast polo fit for making 
small masts or yards, booms, &c. 

cant timbers, s. pi. 

Naut . ; Timbers at the ends of a vessel rising 
obliquely from the keel ; the upper ends of 
those on the bow are inclined to the stern, as 
those in the after-part incline to the stern-post 
above. The forward pair of caat-timbeTs are 
called the knightheads, and form a bed for the 
reception of the bowsprit. The timber at the 
extreme angle is built in solid, and is called 
the dead-wood, 

cant (2). s. & n. [Lat. cantus = a singing, a 
song, from canto = a frequent, form of cuuo 
= to sing. ] 

A, As substantive: 

1. A monotoooufl whioiog; the whine of a 
beggar. 

2. A whining or hypocritical preteosion to 
goodness ; hypocritical sanctimoniousness. 

’"Clear your mtud of Cant l' Have no trade with 
Cant.''— Carlyle: Ueroet A Hero-worship, lect. v. 

** Roundheads freed 
From cant of sermon and of creed.” 

Scott : Rokeby, ill. 12. 

3. Hypocritical talk of any kind. 

“ But the Dutch are too shrewd to listen to the mis- 
chievous cant which the Bpirit of conquest borrows 
from what is called the doctrine of nationalities."— 
Timet. Nov. 11, 1875. 

4. The special phraseology or speech peculiar 
to any profession, trade, or class. 

“ Immorality has its cant as well as party."— Gold- 
tmith: The flee. No. viiL ,* Augnatun Age of England. 

" One plotter u&ed the cant of the law." — Macaulay : 
lint. Eng., ch. xvl. 

5. A slang jargon. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, containing, or 
of the nature of cant. 

“The afTeotatiou of some late author*, to introduce 
mid multiply cant words, Is the rnoet ruinous corrup- 
tion iu any language.” — Swift. 

"She answered in the same tone of under-dialogue, 
using the can* language of her tribe.'' — Scott: Guy 
Mannering, ch. Iv. 

• cant (3), s . [Probably from Fr quant = 
how much ; Ger. gant — an auuliou.] Au 
auction. 

“ Numbers of these teuaiit9, or their descendants, 
are now offering to sell their lenses by cant, even those 
which wore for lives."— Swift. 


eftnt (4), 
juggle. 


s, [Cantrip.] An old trick, a 


“Superstition holes peept thru', 

Made by ime mortal's han'a,— 
FiKperU-iictiig iilntis 
O' auld cants that night” 

D. Amlerson: Poems, p. 61. 


* cant, * kant, * kaunt, a. [Probably con- 
nected with can, ken, aud the same na canny 
(q.v.),] 

1. Fierce, 

•• For to assege yone caatel 
With cant men and crueL*' 

(Jaw. A Golagrai, 11 2. 


2. Sprightly, livfely, fresh. 

** Ane young man stert In to that stold 
Als c«m( as ouy colt." 

PeblU to the Plug, «t 6 


cAnt (1). v.t. [Dan. kontre = to cant, upset; 
Ger. X'ti uft’n, kanteni = to cant, tilt.] (Cant 
( 1 ). «.] 

1. To inelino or plnco on tlio edge, to tilt 

2, To give a sudden impulse to as to any- 
thing standing on its edge ; to throw with a 
jerk or sudden force. 

"The sheltie ... at length got It* head betwixt Its 
legs, ami at once canted IU rider into the little 
rivulet"— Scott : The Pirate, ch. xl. 


H To cant over: 

(1) Trans. : To turn over ; to overturn. 

(2) Intrnns , : To fall over, to fall backwards, 
especially if completely overturned. (Jamie- 
son.) 

cant (2), v.t. £ i. [Lat. canto, frequent, of 
cano =. to sing. Cant and chant were origin- 
ally the same word. ( Trench : On the Study of 
Words, p. 107,)j [Cant (2), a.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To sing. [Chant, r.} 

* 2. To repeat in a monotonous and whining 
voice. 

'* Walking and canting hroken Dutch for farthings.” 
Shirley : Gamester, iiL S. 

3. To use the special phraseology of any 
trade, profession, or class. 

“Of all tlio cant* which are canted in this canting 
woild, the cant <>f criticiain is the most tormenting."— 
Sterne: Trial, Shandy. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1, To sing. 

“Sweet was the sang the birdies plaid elang, 
Canting fu' cheerfu' at their morning mang." 

Kota : Kelcnore, p. 51>. 

2. To use any slang jargon ; to use technical 
terms afiectedly. 

, "The Doctor here, 

When he dl#cour»eth of dissection, 

Of vena cava and of vena porta, 

The meserseics aud the un-eentericnm, 

What does lie else hut cant t or if he run 
To his Judicial astrology, 

And trowl the trlna, the quartile and thesextile, A® 
Doe* he not cant I who here does understand him T" 
Ben Jotison ; Staple of Sex ct, iv. 1. 

3. To talk or whine hypocritically. 

Cant (3), v.f. [An abbreviated form of canter 
(q.v.).] To cantor. (Scotch.) , 

* cant (4), v.t. [Cant (3), s.] 

1. To sell by auction. 

“ Is it not the general method of landlords to wait 
the expiration of a lease, and then cant their land to 
the highest bidder Y ” — Swift : Against the Power of 
Bishops. 

2. To bid a price for anything at an auction. 

“Two monks were outvying each other in canting 
the price of an ahbey." — Swift: Hist. Eng . Reign of 
IK. n. 

* cant (5), * cant-yn, v.t. [Cant (1), s ] To 
break up into fragments, to divide, to share. 

"Cantyn or departyn. Part lor."— Prompt. Pare. 

Cdn -tab, s. [An abbreviated form of Can- 
tabrigian (q.v.),] 

can-ta'-bi-lc, adr. [Ital.] 

jlfuatc : In an easy, flowing style. 

Can-ta'-brt-an, a. [Lat. caniaber = an in- 
habitant of Cantabria, the ancient name of 
the north part of Spain.] Of or pertaining to 
Cantabria. 

Can-ta-brig'-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. Cantabrigia 
= Cambridge.] 

A. As adj. : Of or relating to Cambridge or 
its University. 

B. As subst. : A nativo or a resident of 
Cambridge. (In form Cantab, applied exclu- 
sively to members of that University.) 

*can-tail-lie, s. [Fr. chanteau, chantel.] [Can- 
tel.] A corner-piece. 

“Item, ane bed inaid of craiomosle velvot enriched 
with pheutxes of gold nnd teares. with a litle cantail- 
lie of gold."— hiven toriet, A. I Ml, p. 185. 

t cftnt-a-li-vcr, s. [Cantilever, s.] 

c4n'-ta-ldn, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 
Fabric: A species of woollen stuff. 

cant'-a-loupo, cant-a-leup, s. [Fr. am- 
Utlaupe; lt;d. cantalupd, so called from the 
cost lu of Cautalupo in the Marca d’Ancona, ia 
Italy.] A kind of small, round, ribbed musk- 
melon. (HVbsfer.) 

“An acre well planted will produce 400 buaheU of 
cantaleu p».“— Gardner. 

C&n tin -kcr-ous, a. [Etymology doubtful, 
but posalbly from 0. Eng. con tek = strife, 
quarrel.] Disagreeable, quarrelsome, crotcb- 
etty. (Colloquial.) 

eftn'-ta r, cJtn-ta'-ro, $. [Sp.] 

1, A weight ih use in Europe and the East, 
but varying considerably in different couu- 
trirs. At Uonio it is 7G lbs. ; at Cairo, 451b& ; 
In Sardinia, nearly I t lbs. ; and in Syria, about 
600 lbs. 

2. A liquid measure In Spain, ranging from 
two to four gallons. (IFeftjfer.) 


boil, bdjf; pbTit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bcn<?h; go, gom: thin, this; rein, 09; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -ihg. 

-clan, -tian = shan* -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -^ion — zhun. -tious, -sions, «-cious = shfis. -ble, -die, — bpl, deL 
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cantare— canthorrhaphy 


cSn-tar'-e (e as a), v.t. [Ital.] To sing. 

cantare di maniera, cantare di 
manierata, pftrase. [ltal.J To sing m a florid 
or ornamental style. (Stainer <£■ Barrett.) 

cftn-ta'-ta, s. [Ital. cantata — a song ; Low 
Lat. cantata — a chant, an anthem.] A poem 
or dramatic composition set to music, with 
solos and choruses. 

*’ A cantata consisted originally ol a mixture of ro- 
ciiatire and luetody, and wj« given to a single voice, 
but the introduction of choruses altered the first 
character of the cantata, and gave rise to some con* 
fusion in the manner of describing it."— .Steiner & 
Barrett. 

v 3an-ta f tion, s. [Lat. cantatio — a singing ; 
canto ~ to sing.] Tbe act of singing. 

can ta-tor'-e, s. [ital.] 

Music : A male professional singer. 

* c£nta-tbry, a. [Lat. cantator; . 3 /.] 
Containing or pertaining to cant or aflectation. 

can ta-tri'-ce (ce as 9 he), a. [Ital.] A 

female professional singer. 

cant'-ed (1), a. [Cant (l), a.] 

1. Sloping, slanting. 

2. Having au angle. [Cant.(I), II. 4 ] 

c&nt'-ed (2), pa. par. or a. [Cant (2), v.] 
canted column, $. 

Arch. : A polygonal column ; one whose 
flutes are formed in cants instead of curves. 



L CANTED MOULDING (FROM BINHAM, NORFOLK). 
2. CANTED COLUMN (FROM CONVENTUAL 
CHURCH, ELY). 


canted moulding, s. 

Arch. : A moulding which has angular turns, 
but no quirks or circular work. 

canted pillar, canted post, a. One 

from which the angles have been removed, or 
are absent. 

canted wall, s. One which forms an 
angle with the face of another wall. 


Can teen, a. [Fr. cantinc — a bottle-case 
canteen ; Ital. cantina = a cellar ; O. Fr. cant 
Ital. & Sp. canto = a corner.] [Cant (1), a.] 

1 1. A bottle or vessel used by soldiers foi 
carrying liquor for driuk. 

"... the canteens were opened ; and a tebleclott 
was spread on the graM."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng . ch 

2. A chest or box in which the mess-utensih 
are carried for officers of the armv : a mess 
chest. 

3. The place in a garrison in which drink is 
sold to the soldiers ; a suttimg-house. 

. . the king of France established 0 aufficienl 
number of canteou for furnishing hi* troops with 
tobacco/— Rees : Cyclopaedia. 

canteen sergeant, a. A non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of the canteen. 

• „V,f he Rl,d Position of non-coinmi*sioned 
officers of the anny appointed to be canteen-sergeants/ 
—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 7. 1881. 

* c in -tel, v. [Cantle, v.] 


* can'- tel (1), can -telle, s. [Cantle, a.] 

c in -tel (2), a. [? Cant, a.] Jamieson gives 
this word as meaning a trick, a juggle, but in 
the quotation it is evidently a misprint or 
misreading for cautel (q.v.). 

"With casti* and with canteUs.'’ 

Haulate, UL 2. 

can-te-lein, s. [From Lat. cantilena = an 
old song, gossip.] (Scotch.) 

1. Properly: An incantation. 

2. A trick. (Lyndsay.) 


cant-el-eup, cant -el-biip, a. [Canta- 
loupe.] 

* can-tel-mele, adv. [Mid. Eng. cantcl, and 

A.S. vutl = a bit.] Iu bits, bit by bit. 

" Men get© it now by cantelmele."— Caxton : Book qf 
Curtatye , 409. 

Can -ter (1), a. [An abbreviation of Canterbury. 
Canterbury gallop or Canterbury paces were 
phrases applied to the easy, ambling pace at 
which pilgrims went to the shriue of St. 
Thomas A Becket at Canterbury.} Au easy 
gallop. 

"The canter is to the gallop very much what the 
walk ts to the trot, though probably a more Artificial 
pice."— i'oiuUt : The Horse; On Draught, p. 547 

To win in a canter: In horse-racing to be so 
far ahead of the field as to be under no neces- 
sity of urging the lmrse at the post; hence, to 
win easily. 

C&nt'-cr (2), a. [Cant (2), s.] One who cants ; 
a hypocritical talker about religious subjects. 

** Nor is her taleut lazily to know, 

As dull divines, aud holy canters do.” 
Oldham : On Presenting a Book to Cornelia. 

cant’-er, v.t. & i. [Canter (I), s.) 

A. Trans. : To cause a horse to move in an 
easy gallop. 

B, Difrons. : To ride at a canter or au easy 
gallop. 

"For the rest, he loved trotting better than canter- 
ing."— Sir E. L. Bahcer: Pelham , ch. xlii. 

Cant -er-bur-y, s. & a. [From the name of 
the early inhabitants of Kent. It was known 
under the Saxons as Caer Cant.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The capital of Kent, seat of the Metro- 
politan See of all England. The first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was St. Augustine, A.D. 
5DT, and one of the most celebrated was Thomas 
h Becket (St. Thomas of Canterbury), who was 
murdered in the cathedral, 1170. It was to 
hia shrine (demolished 153S) that the cele- 
brated Canterbury pilgrimages were made. 

2. A Canterbury gallop (q.v.). 

3. A low stand, fitted with partitions, and 
generally with a drawer, for holding music 
(bound or in sheets). 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

Canterbury-bell, s. 

Botany ; 

1. The common name for Campanula me- 
dium, L. S 3 id to have been named by Gerard 
for its abundance near Canterbury. 

2. Campanula trachelium, L. 

3. Cardamine pratensis, h. 

Canterbury-gallop, s. A gentle hand- 
gallop. [Canter ( 2 ), s.J 

Canterbury-pace, s. The same as Can- 
terbury-© allop (q.v.). 

Canterbury tale, s. 

1. Originally: A tale told to relieve the 
weariness and monotony of a journey, so 
named from the celebrated tales told by the 
pilgrims in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

2. Later : A cock-and-bull storv, a cauard, 
a hoax. 

cant -e red, pa. par. [Canter,!’.] 

cant -er-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Canter, v.) 

A, A B. As pr. par. <£■ pa rtic. adj. : (See tha 
verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of riding at a canter. 

can-thar-el lus, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from Lat. cantharus, a drinking-cup, from the 
shape of the fungus, probably influenced by 
its Fr. name chanterelle.] 

Bot. : A genus of hyiuenomycetoua fungi. 

C. cibario is the Chanterelle, a well-knowu 
edible mushroom. 

can-thar'-i-dfe, s. pi. [Lat. canthar(Ls), and 
sutf. -irfee.] , 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera, distin- 
guished by tbe hooks of the tarsi being deeply 
cleft ; tbe bead is unusually large, wide, and 
doubled behind. 

C^n-thar -l-dal, a. [Eng. cantharidls; -al.) 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, can- 
tharides (q.v.). 

2. Consisting of, or treated with, canthari- 
dine (q.v.). 


can-thar'-i-de§, s. pi. [Cantharis.] 

t can-thar-ld'-i-an, a. [Eng. cantharid(es) ; 
-tan.] Of or pertaining to cautharides ; hence, 
blistering, powerful. 

" Oh, how they fire tbe heart devout, 

Like cantharidian plaster*." 

Burns : Tlue Holy Fair. 

can-thar-id'-ic, a. [Eng., &c. $ cantharui(es); 
*ic.] Pertaining to, or derived from, iuseeta 
of the genua Cantharis (q.v.); containing 
cantharidine. 

can-thar'-i-dine, can-thar'-i-din, can- 
thar -l-denc, s. [Eng. cantharid(cs) ; suff. 
-tn, -ine (L’fte/u.).J 

Che- m. : The active principle extracted from 
cantharides, and the source of their blistering 
quality. Its formula is C 5 H 12 0 2 . It is. 
soluble in chloroform. 

can-tha-ri'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. can- 
thar(us) (q.v.); Lat. neut. pi. adj. sutt. -ina.] 
Ichthy. : One of Dr. Gimther’s groups of the 
family Spari<he(q.v.). They are distinguished 
from the other groups by more or less broad 
cutting teeth, sometimes lobate, in front of 
the jaws, by the absence of molars or vomerine 
teeth, aud by the branching of the lower 
pectoral rays. 

o&n -thar-is, (pi. can-thar'-x-de^), s. 

[Lat. cantharis , genit. canluaridis ; Gr. Kui Baptc 
(kantlutris), genit. #cov^api 6 o? ( kantharidos) .] 

1 . Enfont. (Sing.): The Spanish-fly or Blister 
Beetle-fly, Cantharis vesicatoria, a coleopterous 
insect, the typicaloneofthe family Cantharidje. 
They are collected principally iu Hungary, 
Russia, and the south of Frauce, and are im- 
ported iu cases of 100 to 175 pounds weight. 
In several parts of England they have become 
so naturalised as to be almost native. They 
are about eight lines long ; the elytra are a 
fine green colour. They have a disagreeable 
odour and a burning taste, and contaiu a 
crystalline substance, Cantharidine (q.v.). 

" The flies, cantharides, ere bred of a worm, or cater 
pillar, but I'ecuiior to certain fruit trees."— Bacon: 
A'aturul History. 

2. Pharm. (PI. Cantharides) : The insects 
described under I. Externally used as a 
rubefacient in the form oPa liniment, also as 
a vesicant iu the form of the common blister. 

can'-thar us, s. [Lat, cantharus ~ a large 
drinking-cup, a tankard ; a sea-bream, from 
Gr. KavOapos (kantharos), with the same 
senses.] 

1. Class. Anliq. : A wine-cup, with a vase- 
shaped body on a foot, and furnished with 
two handles that rose above the rim. 

2. A reft. : A fountain or cistern in the 
porches of ancient churches, in which per- 
sons washed their hands on entering. 

3. Ichthy. : A genua of spiny-finnrd fishes, 
family Sparidw, from the coasts of Europe 
and South Africa. C. lineata is common on 
the coasts of Kent, Sussex, and Devonshire, 
where it is called the Black Bream, Black 
Sea-bream, or Old Wife. 

can'- hi, s. pi. [See def.] The plural of 
cantlms (q.v.). 

can thl'-tis, s. [Eng., &c., canth(us) ; -ifis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the canthua of 
either eye, or of both. 

cSn'-thi-iam, 5 . [Latinised from canti, tho 
Malabar name of the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinchonacese, consisting of 
spiny, rigid plants, with solitary fragrant 
white flowers. The fruit is a two-celled berry. 

Clin tho plas’-tic, a. [Eng. canthoplast(ti) : 
-i>.] Pertaining to, or used in, eanthnplasly 
(q.v.). 

c&n-tho-plas-ty, s. [Gr KavQ o S ( kantlws ) 
= the angle of the eye, and it.Wto? (plast-.,, 

= formed, moulded ; nhdtraeiv (plassein) = 
to form, to mould.] 

Surg. : The operation of enlarging the outer 
angle of the eye by a slit, so as to allow the 
lids to open freely. 

oan-thor'-rha ph^, s. [Gr. *ai/ 0 os ( kanthos ) 

— the angle of the eye, aiuf Gr. ( rhaphe ) 

- a seam.] 

Surg. : The operation of sewing up the 
canthua. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so. ce = e. ey=a. qa = kw. 
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O&n'-thus, s. [Lat., froraGr. Kav6o<: ( kanthos ) 
=s the corner of the eye. ] 

1. A not . : The corner of the eye where the 
upper and uader eyelids meet. The internal 
la called the greater, the external the lesser 
eanthus. In the lower vertebrates the former 
Is generally called the anterior, and the latter 
the posterior eanthus. 

"A gentlewoman was ueized with an inflammation 
and tumour iu the great eanthus. or angle o! her eye." 
— Wiseman. 

2. Entomology: 

(1) One of the upper and lower extremities 
of the compound eyes of insects. 

(2) A horny process that ioore or less com- 
pletely divides the compound eye in some 
beetles, which thus appear as if they had four 
eyes. 

oAn-ti'-cl (ci aa tsche), s. pi. [Ital.] Another 

Daino for the Laudes spirituali , or aongs sung 
in the Roman Church in praise of God, the 
Blessed Virgin and Saints, aod Martyrs. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

oan' tick, s. & a. [From cant, s. (1) (?).] A 
word used only in the compound which fol- 
lows. 

cantick-quoin, s. 

Naut. : A triangular block of wood, used in 
chocking a cask, to keep it from rolling when 
stowed. 


©An’-ti-cle, s. [Lat. canticulus = a little song, 
diiniu. of cantus = a song ; canto — to sing.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

*0) A little song, a short hymn. [II. 1] 

". . . expressed hy Moaea in bla canlicl4t."-~f > acon : 
Boly IVar. 

* (2) A canto, or division of a poem. 

2. Fig. : Used of the soogs of birds. 


M Where robins chant their Litanies, 

And canticle * of joy." 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, V. 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. Certain detached psalms and hymns used 
In the service of the Anglican Church, such as 
the Venite exultemus, Te Deum laudamus, 
Benedtclte omnia opera, Benedictus, Jubilate 
Deo, Magnificat, Cantate Domino, Nuncdimittis t 
Deus misereatur, and the verses used instead 
of the Venite on Easter-day. 

2. PI. : A nsme applied to that book of the 
Old Testament also known as the Song of 
Solomon (q. v.). 


* oin -ti-cum, s. [Latin.] 

1. Gen. : A song. 

2. Spec. : A song in the Roman comedy ac- 
companied by music and danciog. Sometimes 
one person sang the song while soother went 
through the appropriate gesticulation. (Stainer 
£ Borrett.) 


* cAn'-tUe, v.t. [Cantle, v.] 


cAn-tll-e’-na, «. [Lst. cantilena , a frequent, 
form from canfws.] 

1. An oft-repeated, old song. 

2. In medieval music, singing exercises, 
In which were introduced all the intervals of 
the scale, &c. 

3. In old church-song the plain-song or 
canto-fermo sung in unison by one or more 
persons to an organ accompauiment. 

4. A ballad. (Stainer £ Iiarrett.) 

c&nt-i-le'-ver, t cant-a-ll-ver, s. [Eog. 
cant = an external angle and lever (q.v.).J 

1. Arch. : A large bracket of wood, metal, 
or atone framed into the front or sides of a 
house, and projecting from it, to sustain the 
moulding and eaves over it. Cantilevers arc 
sometimes employed to support outside stoue 
stairs, and are often highly ornamented. 
They serve the purpose us modillions and 
brackets. 

2. Bridge-building : A bracket or structure 
over hung from a fixed base. Tbe earliest 
known application of the principle was in 
Japan, where it has long been customary to 
bridge streams by imbedding a bulk of timber 
In the bank on each aide, nnd then adding a 
third bulk resting on the ends of the other 
two. In the celebrated Forth Bridge, a double 
cantilever (of 1,300 ft. length) rests on eacli of 
the three piers, and these cantilevers are con- 
nected by girders 3C0 ft. long. 


cantilever “bridge, «. A bridge con- 
structed on the cantilever system, the two aides 
being pushed out towards the centre and sup- 
ported by a greater weight on land, until they 
meet and are joined iu tbe centre. The weight 
of the unsupported end is more than balanced 
by that of the laod portion. Numerous import- 
ant bridges have been built on this principle. 
cAn'-ti-lie, adv. [From Scotch canty , and 
sulf. - lie =-[]/.] Cheerfully. 

■ cAn'-til-late, v.t. [Lat. cantillo, a frequent, 
form of canta = to sing, to chaot.] To chant, 
to recite with musical notes. 

* can til-la -tion, s. [Lat. cantillatio = 
chanting, from cantillo — to chant.] Chant- 
ing or intoning ; declamation in a singing 
style, applied to a method of reading the 
Epistles and Gospels in the church. 

cAn-ti-ness, &. [From Scotch canty, and 
Eng. sutf. -ness.] Cheerfulness. (Scotch.) 

cAn -ting (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Cant (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of inclining, tilting, 
or placing ou the edge. 

2. Arch. : The cutting away of an angular 
body at one of its aoglcs, so that its horizontal 
section becomes thereby the portion of a poly- 
gon of a greater number of sides whose edges 
are parallel from the intersection of the ad- 
joiniug planes. 

can ting- wheel, «. A star- wheel for an 
eodless chain. The cogs ere canted ; that is, 
the corners are cut off. [Star- wheel.] 

cant’-iiig (2), pr. par., a., & «. [Cant (2), v .] 
A, & B. As prr. par. £ partidp. adj. : 

I. Ord. Lang. : (Iu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb.) 

" Pleased at heart because oo holy ground, 
Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found. " 

Cow per • Truth, 238. 

“The poor mao weeps— here Gavin sleeps, 

Whom canting wretches blam'd." 

Burns: Epitaph, far Gavin Hamilton, Etq. 

II. Her. : Canting arms are the same as Al- 
lusive or Punning arms. [Allusive.] The 
French call them Armes Parlantes. (Gloss, of 
Her. (Oxford, Parker), 1847.) 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of makiag 
use of cant ; hypocrisy ; sham goodness. 
cAnt-mg-ly, adv. [Eng . canting ; -ly.) In 

a canting, hypocritical manner, or voice. 

“ 1 dread nothing more than the false zeal of my 
friends, in a suffering hour, as he (Whitfield) cantingty 
expresses It ."— Trial of Mr. Whitfield's Spirit (17401, 
p. 40. 

* cAnt -lng-ness, s. [Eng. canting; -ness.] 
The quality of being canting ; hypocritical 
pretence to goodness ; cant. 

cAn-tl -no, s. [Italian ; Fr. chanterelle .] The 
smallest string upon the violin ; the E string. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* cAn tion, s. [Lat. canfio = a singing, song ; 
cano — to sing.] A song or enchantment; a 
sorcery or charm. (Blount : Glossographia.) 

" In the eyght «£glogue the same jiersou was brought 
iu, singing a Caution of Colins uiakiug. ' — Spenser: 
Shop. Cal, X., Glossary. 

* c An -tie, • cAn-tele, * cAn-ter, * kAn - 
tcll, s. [O.Fr. cautel; Sp. cantillo; dimin. 
of O.Fr. cant = o. comer.] [Cant (1), s.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

(1) A small corner or fragment, a little piece, 
e bit 

” Cantcl of what ever liyt be. Quadra, mfnufaL*'— 
Prompt. Parv. 

“ A canlel of kynde witt, here kynde to save." 

Piers Plowman, p. 238. 

“ And cuts me from tho best of all my laud. __ 

A huge half-uioua, it monstrous cantle out, 

SHakesp. : l Henry />'.. 11L L 

(2) The hack part of the head (Scota/i.) 

2. Saddlery : The upwardly projecting por- 
tion at the rear part of a saddle. [Pommel.] 

* cAn’-tle, * cAn tel, * cAn’-tilc, v.t. [Can- 
tle, s.) To cut up into pieces ; to divide. 

" For four times talking. If one piece thou take. 
That must bo entitled, and the Judge go snack." 

Dry den : Juvenal, viL 

* cAnt'-let, s. [Eng. ean(/(e), and dimin. suffix 
-cf.] A small piece or fragment 

** Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground." 

Dry den : Ovid ; Meta mor phases xii 


cAnt'-ling, s. [Eng. cantl(e), and dimin. aoff. 
-iinfl.] [Cantle, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of cuttiog into small 
pieces ; a small piece. 

2. Brick-making : The lower of two courses 
of burnt brick which inclose a brick-clamp. 


* cant'-ly, adv. [Mid. Eng. cant (3) ; -ly.) 
Fiercely, proudly. 

“Cornell Into Cageut cantly aod kene." 

Minot, p. 20. 

can '-to, s. [Ital canto ; Lat. cantus = singing* 
a song ; cario = to sing.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A song, a ballad. 

2. One of the principal divisions of a poem. 

II. Music ; The upper voice-part in concerted 
music, so called because it usually has the 
melody or sir. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

Canto a capella : [Ital.] Sacred music ; can- 
tore di cappella , the pra-centor. (Stainer £ 
Barrett . ) 

canto fermo, s. [Ital.] Tbe simple, uo- 
adorned melody of the ancient hymns and 
chants of the Church. {Grove.) Any simple 
subject of the same character to which cou nter- 
point is added. 

canto piano, s. [Ital.] Plsin ebant. 
( Stainer £ Barrett.) 

canto primo, s. [ItaL] First soprano. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

oanto recitativo, s. [Ital.] Declama- 
tory singing ; recitative. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

canto ripieno, a. [Ital.] Additional 
soprano chorus-parts. [Ripieno.] (Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

canto secondo, s. [Ital.] Second so- 
prano. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 


cAn'-ton (1), s. [Fr. canton = a corner or cross- 
way in a street ; also a canton - a union of 
parishes ; Ital. cantone = a canton, s district ; 
Sp. canton = a corner, canton ; Low Lat. can- 
tanum ~ a region, district, from canto = (1) a 
squared stone ; (2) a district, provioce. Com- 
pare cantle and can?.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A corner, su angle ; or an angular piece 
of anything. 

’• In a canton of tbe wall . . . there U a Clift in the 
rocke."— Sandyt: TraveD, p. 19 L 

*•*. , . made tbe iaclo*ure of tbe Colledge dispro* 
portlonal, wanting a canton upon that quarter, . . . — 
Craufurd: Cniv. Edin-, p. 129. 

2. A corner of a shield. [II.] 

* 3. A piece, division, or portion of anything. 

“There la another piece of Holbein’a In the Stadt- 
house, of about three or four foot auuare, In which, m 
six several cantons, tbeseveial iwirta of our Saviour's 
Passiou are represented with a life and beauty that 
cannot be enough admired."— Bishop Burnet : TraoeLs, 
p. 255. 

4. A small portion or division of lend. 

'• That little canton of lande called the Eughsh PaU." 
— Davies : Ireland, p. 228. 

5. A small district, constituting a distinct 
government ; a clan. 

“The same la the case of rovers hy land; such, as 
yet, are some cantons Iu Arabia, and some petty kings 
of the mountains adjacent to straits aad weya' — 
Bacon : Holy I Ear. 

U Applied apecisllyto the political divisions 
of Switzerland. 


•• Tho Swiss citizen may paas freely from Canton to 
Canton, ami can olahn political rights In the Canton 
of his adoption."— Brit. Qua 
Httriev) (1879), p. SIS. 

6. A group of several 
communes, tbe smallest 
judicial unit in France. 

II, Technically: 

1. Her. : One of the 
honourable ordinuries. A 
small division iu the cor- 
ner of n shield. It gene- 
rally occupies the dexter 
corner, and is less than 
a quarter of the shield. 

When it is in tbe left side canto. . 
of the shield it is called n canton sinister. 



2. ArcA. ; A salient corner formed of a 
pilaster or quoins which project beyond the 
general faces of the wall. 


canton flannel, Cotton cloth upon 
which a imp is raised in imitation of wooL 

* can ton (2), s. [Canto.] A canto. 

" Writ® loyal cantons of contemned love." 

Shakes p. : Twelfth- Sight, L l. 


boll, p6ilt, jA^rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; oxpcct, Xenophon, o^lst. ph = £ 

-clan. - tlon = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlen, -gion — zhum -clous, -tious, -slous = shus, -clo, -tlo, &c. = c^l, 
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C&n'-ton, r.f. [Canton*, s.] 

* 1. To divide into parts. 

" Families shall quit all subjection to him. ntld can* 
Un\ his empire into less governments tor themselves.* 
—Lock** 

+ 2. To billet soldiers ; to provide with 
quarters (pr. can-tun') 

t can ton-al, «. [Canton, s.) Of or per- 
taining to a canton ; of the nature of a canton. 
"While ordinary Federal legislation cannot touch 
the Jhutons, ordinary cantonal legislation can touch 
the commune*.”— Brit. (Juart. Review (187 J), p. 317. 

©&n -toned, «. [Canton, v.] 

1 1. Ord. Lang. : Divided ; distributed into 
districts. 

"The late kingof Spain, reckoning It an Indignity to 
have his territories cantoned out Into parcels by other 
princes. . . Sipi/t. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Ardi. ; An epithet for a building the 
angles of which are adorned with columns, 
pilasters, rustic quoins, Ac. 

2. Her.: [Fr cantonne.) Applied to a shield 
in which the four cantons or spaces round n 
cross or saltier are filled up with tiny pieces. 

* C&n' t6n-er, s. [Eng. canton; and snff. -er.) 
One who resides in a canton, an inhabitant of 
a canton. (Hacket: Life of Williams.) 

* can-ton-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Canton, t\] 

A. A B. ^4s present participle dt participial 
adjective : lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. .4s substantive : 

1. The act of dividing, or distributing into 
districts. 

2. The act of billeting soldiers. 

©&n -ton-Ite, s. [From the Canton mine in 
Georgia where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Covellite occurring in 
cubes and with a cubical cleavage. 

”* can -ton-ize, v.t. [Eng. canton; -ire.] To 
divide into cantons. 

" Thu* was *11 Ireland cantonized among ten persona 
of the English nation.'”— Daria: On Ireland. 

can’-ton-ment, s. [Eng. canton; •ment.] 

1. .Cf ho. ; A lodging. 

"There were no cities, no towns, no places of canton- 
ment for soldierx"— Burke: Abridg. of Eng. ffif. 

2. Plural: Quarters for soldiers. Troops 
during prolonged operations, when not in 
close proximity to the enemy, and not in regu- 
lar camp or bivouac, are often distributed 
among villages, which are then called canton- 
ments (pr. odn-fda’-meaf). 

"The British army had taken up Its cantonments 
with their right at Guard* their left extending towards 
the Douro and the advanced posts on the Coa."— Well- 
ington : Detp., 181L 

can too n, s. [Etym. doubtful Cf. Fr. ean- 
tonn&re = an additional curtain over bed 
furniture.] A kind of strong stuff or fustian, 
with a fine cord visible on one side, and a 
satiny surface of yams on the other. (JPefeter.) 

t can -tor, s. [Lat. cantor = a singer, from 
cano = to sing.] 

1. Gen. : A singer. 

2. Spec. : The precentor of a choir, 

C&n-tor -l-al, a. [Cantor.] Pertaining to a 
precentor, or to the (north) side of the choir 
where the precentor sits. [Decanal.] 

* cant-red, * cant -ret [Wei. can* = a 
hundred ; Lat. centum ; and Wei. tre or tref = 
a dwelling-place.) A division of land ; a hun- 
dred. [Hundred, s. | 

" The king regxants to him all that province, reserv- 
ing ouly the city o: Dublin, and the cantrcds next ad- 
joining."— Davies: On Ireland. 

* can -trip, * can-trap, * can-traip, s. 

[Etym. doubtfuL Jamieson suggests that it is 
a word taken from juggling, from cant = to 
turn over, and raip = a rope, Webster says 
from lcel., O. Dan. & O. Swed. gan = witch- 
craft, and I eel. trapp — trampling. Cf. Eng. 
trap.] (Scotch.) 

1. A spell, incantation, charm, bewitchery. 

"Tsk heed the *uld Whig deerfl played him r>*o 
cantrip — Scott : 1 i’averley, eh. xxix. 

2. A trick, a piece qf mischief. 

can trip -time, s. The season for practis- 
ing magical arts. 

"I miitma cast thee awA ou the corse o‘ an sold car- 

line, but keep thee curie against cantrip-time." 

B btekte. J fag. (Aug., 1820), p. Six 


C&n-ty, s. [Cant(a); -y.] Lively and cheerful. 
(Scotch.) 

"Their house Is muckle euetigb, and decking time's 
aye canty time." — Si’ott : Guy Manntring, ch. L 
"Then at her do or the canty dnme 
Would sit. ns any linnet gay." 

Words worth ; Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 

can -n-la, s. [Lat. cannula, dim. of cann-j — 
a pipe, a tube.] A little pipe or tube. [Can- 
nula.] 

" In order to guard against the access of atmospheric 
air. we used to draw oft' the matter by int-aus of a 
carmhi and trocer, such as yon see here, consisting of a 
silver tube with a sharp-pointed steel rod fitted into it, 
and projecting beyond it — AiVer. quoted lu Tyndall's 
Frag, of Science firrd. ed ). xt, 017. 

can-un', kan-oon, s. [Turk.] 

Music: An instrument strung with cat-gut, 
In form like a dulcimer, with which the women 



canun. 


in the harems accompany their singing. The 
sound is brought out by means of plectra— 
thimbles made of tortoiseshell pointed with 
coeoanut wood, and worn upon the ends of the 
fingers. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

c&n’-vas, can vass, * cane-vas, s. & a. 

[Fr. cane ms : ltal. canaraccio ; Np. ranamora ; 
Low Lat. cauahacit/s = hempen cloth, canvas. 
From Lat. cannabis; Gr. Kawafits (ka/inabis) 
— hemp; Sansc. cana = hemp.] 

A, As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A kind of coarse unbleached linen cloth, 
used in old times for sifting, now for sails, 
tents, paintings, &c. Canvas for sails is made 
from 18—24 inches wide, and u umbered 0—8, 
No. 0 being the thickest. A bolt is 39 — 40 
yards long, and weighs 2j— 48 lbs, (Knight.) 

*■ The mu fink on un beep iswoped was. 

And on the floor yeast a ainovas.'’ 

Chaucer i C. T.. I2,8«6. 

(2) A dear, unbleached cloth, woven regu- 
larly in little squares, used for tapestry work. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A thorough examination or sifting of a 
subject, as though through a sifter, the bottoms 
of which were originally made of canvass. 
[Compare with Bolt.] 

"1 deem it worthy the ca wvtsj and discussion of 
sober and considerate men." — Dr. II. More: Pre-exist- 
ence of the Soul, preface. 

(2) The act or process of soliciting votes. 

" He must go through all the miseries of a canvass, 
must shake hands with crowds of freeholders or free- 
men ." — Macaulay .* Hist. Eng., olx xix. 

II. Technically: 

1. The sails of a ship. 

" With euch kind passion hastes the prince to fight. 
And spreads his flying cu nr cut to the sound.” 

Dryden ; Annus Mirabilis, cix, 
"In the north her cattvas flowing." 

Tmnyson : Captain, 27. 

2. A tent, iu the expression *' under can- 
vass.'" 

" I should enjoy the prospect of being on horseback 
and under canvass again. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

3. The ground of a picture ; the picture 
itself. 

(а) Literally: 

"From her the canvass borrows light and shade.* 
Covcper : Charity, 107. 

"The fantastic peaks bathed, at sunrise and sunset, 
with light rich as that which glows on the con caw of 
Claude /”— Macaulay : Hist. Png., ch. xiii. 

*; The names and sizes of the usual canvasses 
prepared for the use of painters are as follows : 
— Head size, 24 by 20 inches ; three-quarters 
do., 30 by 25 inches ; kit-cat do., 36 by 28 
inches ; small half-length do., 44 by 34 inches ; 
balf-length do., 50 by 40 inches ; bishop's half- 
length do., 56 by 44 inches ; whole length do., 
94 by 58 inches ; bishop's whole length do., 
106 by 70. 

(б) Fig. : A mental picture. 

History is not n creed or a catechism ; It gives les- 
aous rather than rules ; it does not hring out clearly 


upon the canvass the details which w ere familiar to 
the ten thousand minds of whose combined movement* 
an d fortunes it treats." — Ectoma n : Development of 
Christian Doctrine, mt rod p. 7 . J 

■T To get ar receive the canvas: To be dis- 
missed. Compare the modern slang to ret 
the sack." 

"I lose my honor if the Don receives the canvas *— 
Shirley ; Brothers, ii p. 14. (A'are* ) 

B. *4s adj. : Made of canvass. 

" Your white canvas doublet will snUy." 

Shakcsp.: 1 Henry i 1'., ii_ 4. 

"Their canvass castles up they quickly rear, 

And buUd a city in an hours space." 

Fairfax. 

Compounds of obvious signification : 
Canvas-cutter, canvas-stretcher. 


canvas -back, s. 

Ornith. : A species of duck, Fvligula or 
Aythya valisneria. It is a native of North 
America, and arrives in the United States from 
the British possessions about October, be- 
coming fat and ready for the table by Novem- 
ber. Its flesh is considered a great delicacy. 
It derives its name from the speckled feathers 
on the back. 


canvas backed, canvass backed, a. 

Having a back of the texture or colour of 
canvass. 

Canvas-backed duck : [Canvas-back]. 

• canvass -climber, s. A name applied 
to a sailor, from his having to climb alott. 

That almost buret the deck, and from the ladder-tackle 
Wash’d off a canvatt-clirnber." 

Shakcsp. ; Pericles, lv. L 

canvas-frame, s. 

Calico-printing : A diaphragm of canvas in 
a paint-vat used in a certain process of calico- 
printing. The colour is admitted by a stop- 
cock below, and up to the level of the canvas. 


• c&n-vas-a’-do, s. [Etym. unknown.] A 
kind of stroke or thrust in fencing. (Locrine.) 


can'-vass, s. [Canvas.) 


can'-vass, v.t. & i. [In O. Fr. cau&asser, 
canabasser to search or sift out] [Canvab, 
s.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. Literally : To tosa in a blanket. 

II. Figuratively : 

L To sift or examine thoroughly. 

" Most delicately hour hy hour 
He canvass'd human inysterie*."* 

Tennyson : A Character. 

2. To debate, discuss ; to sift or examine by 
way of discussion. 

" He did believe that such * thing was possible, and 
wbeu lie canvassed it in bis mind, he trembled, and 
looked over his shoulder ." — Marry at : Suarley-yoso, 
vot. 11., ch. iit. 

3. To scrutinize. 

4. To solicit the votes or support in one’s 
candidature for any office or dignity; as, to 
canvass a district for votes, for subscription, 
iiC. 

• 5. To seek the accomplishment of any ob- 
ject or desire. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To solicit any office or dignity. 

" Elizabeth being to resol re upon anofflcer.ivnd being. 
by Rome that cattvassed for others, put in some doubt 
of that person she meant to »d vauce, said, she was like 
one with a Ian thorn seeking a tn»n."-toaa 

2. To solicit orders for goods. 

*’ Wanted, a man ... to canvass for subscription*." 
— Dally Telegraph, Jan. 2*. 188 L 

can 1 ’-vassed, pa. par. & a. [Canvass, r.) 


can-vas-ser, s. [Canvass, r.) 

t 1. One who canvasses or examines 
thorougldy into a subject. 

2. One who scrutinizes the returns of votes 
at an election. 

3. One who solicits votes. 

4. One who solicits orders for goods. 


c&n'-vas-siiig, pr. par., a. , & s. [Canvass, r.j 
A. A B. . 4 s pr. 7 x 2 r. &partic. adj . ; In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C, As substantive : 

L Literally: 

+ 1 . The act or process of sifting any subject. 
2. The act of aoliciting votes. , 

", . . on this occasion the canvassing was eager.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

♦ IL Fig. : The act of making a trial of 


l&te, flit, fare, junidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjhrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw, 
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**I Invited the hungry skive sometime* to my 
chamber, to the citnutwiinff of n turkey pie, or n piece 
of venison, , . /{eturn/rom Farnamu. ( Latham .) 

•c&n'-vist, a. [Elym. doubtful; perhaps 
from canvas 9, v.] Entrapped, caught. 

" The canofsf kite doth feure the snare. ” 

Mirrour /or Maoutrata, p. 230. 

tcan'-^, a. [Eng. can{e); -y.) 

1. Full of ranca. 

2. Consisting or made of canes. 

‘•■Where Chineses drive 

With sails and wild their cany vraggous light." 

JtftUon . P. L„ hi. 439. 

can-zo-na, can-zo'-ne (z ns tz), s. [ltal.] 

1. A short song, in which the music is of 
much more importance than the words. It 
Is ono of the undent forms of measured 
melody, and when the older writers employed 
it, it was usually made the vehicle for the 
display of skill mid contrivance iu tho treat- 
ment of the phrases in fugal imitation. A 
secondary moaning of the word, scoffing or 
banter, perhaps accounts for the use of a form 
in which a musical imitation or mocking was 
shown. 

2. In the early part of tho last century the 
word was used to describe an instrumental 

. composition, similar to the eonata as then 
known. (Stainer <C Barrett.) 

C&n zon et', s. [ltal. canzonetta , dim. of 
canzone, ca nzona (q.v.).] 

Jlfimc: A short song, one brief compared 
with the sacred airs of the oratorio, or with 
the aria of the Italian opera. 

" You And not tho apostrophes, and so ini«a the ac- 
cent : let me supervise tbe canzonet."— Shake* p. : Love'* 
Labour Lott. Iv. i. 

caolnan, . [Ir.] A funeral aong. ( Stainer 
<£ Ba rrett . ) [ Keener. ] 

cadut'-^hin,*. [From Eng., Ac. cnowfcMouc), 
and sutr. -in (Cftm.).] 

Chem. : Ci«Hig. An aromatic hydrocarbon, 
boiling at 171\ obtained by the destructive 
distillation of india-rubber. 

caont'-^hfiuo, s. [ American-1 udian word.] 

1. Bot.: India-rubber, so called because its 
primary use was, and is, the removal of pencil 
marks from paper. It is ail elastic, gummy 
substance, consisting of the inspissated juice 
of various more or less milky species of plants. 
The greater part of the caoutchouc of com- 
merce Is the product of four euphorbiaceous 
trees, Siphoniu elastica, from French Guiutm, 
S. brazUicnsir. lutea , and brevifolia from 
Brazil ; the caoutchouc of the last three 
species comes to this country through the 
port of Para. It is furnished also by Ficus 
elastica, sometimes called by way of pre-emin- 
ence the India-rubber tree. It is derived also 
from some nrlocarpads, specially Castillo a 
elastica, and some Apocynacca?. notably Ur- 
cco/a elastica. It exists to a certain extent in 
most milky plants. 

2. Comvi., vuinuf., Jtc. : Caoutchouc was 
first hrought to Europe early in the eighteenth 
century. l)r. Priestly pointed out that it 
might be used to rub out pencil marks, crumb 
of oread having been previously employed for 
the purpose. In 1791 Samuel l*iat obtained a 
patent fur making waterproof fabrics by ca- 
outchouc dissolved in spirits of turpentine. 
Hancock, in 1S23, ami Macintosh followed in 
the same direction. Mr. Chas. Goodyear in- 
vented the vulcanising process, which by 
compounding with it a small amount of sul- 
phur renders it ns hard ns horn, and well 
adapted for various purposes to tho arts. 

% Mineral Caoutchouc: 

Min. : A name for Elaterite (q.v.). 

oaout ^hou 9m (a silent), s. [From Eng., 
&c. caoidcZtoiic, nnd sull*. - in (Cfc/m.).] 

Chem, : A volatile, oily liquid obtained by 
tho destructive distillation of caoutchouc, 
which dissolves caoutchouc easily. It con- 
sists of two hydrocarbons, caoutehln, ChiIIr*. 
boiling at 171*, and laoprcno, C 5 H 8 , boiling at 
37*. 

c&p(l), "cappe.a. &a. [A.S .ctcppe; LowLat 
copjKi = a cape, n cope ; Dut. Any; O. H. Ger. 
chajgxt; Ger. kajtjK; Icel. /.a/xi ,■ ltal. cappt ; 
Sp. & Port, capa ; Fr. cape, chape — a cloak. 
Remote origin tun ertain.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 


1. Literally: 

(1) Au article of drese used to cover the 
head. 

“ Thei u*en uouther cappe ne hooiL’— JluundevUle, 
p. 247. 

“ It was Eyvlnd Kalltla‘9 crew 
Of warlocks blue. 

With their caps 0< tlarkuens hooded ! " 

Longfellow : Tales of a Way tide Inn ; The Musician's 
Talc. v. 

(2) A cap-like covering of sny kind, natural 
or artificial. [II.] 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) The highest. (Of things and persons.) 

•'Thou art the cap of all the fools alive." 

Shu keep.: Timon e/ Athens, iv. 3. 

(2) The mark or ensign of any dignity,e.spec. 
of the canlinalnte. 

•• Henry the Fifth did sometimes prophesy. 

If once he came to bo a cardinal. 

He'd make hi a cap coequal with the crown." 

Pfttikes/y. : 1 llcnry 17., V. 1. 

(3) A mark of respect or reverence shown 
by uncovering tlhc head. [Cap, v.] 

"Should the w&ut of a m;i or a cringe to mortally 
discompose him, as we find after waids It did.” — 
I/Fstrunye. 

II. Technically: 

]. Gunnery: 

(1) Cnp of a cannon : A piece of leml placed 
over the vent to keep the priming dry. 
[Apron.] (Formerly in this sense of smaller 
arms.) 

"One ball struck tbe capot his pistol."— Macaulay r 
Hitt. Frig., ch. xvi. 

(2) Percussion cap: A small copper cylinder 
lined at the head with explosive matter, placed 
on the nipple of the piece, and exploded by 
the descent of the hammer. They were intro- 
duced about 1842. 

2. Her. (cap of maintenance): The cap of 
state carried before the sovereign at hia corona- 
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tion. It is also sometimes used as a bearing 
iu a coat of arms. 

3. Nautical: 

(1) A square piece of wood placed over the 
head or upper end of a mast. 

(2) Cap of a block : A semicircular projec tion 
from the sides and round the ends of a block 
above the pins. 

(3) A covering of tarred canvas at the end 
of a rope. 

4. Arch. : Tho uppermost part of any as- 
semblage of principal parts. It is Applied to 
the capital of n column, the cornice of n room, 
the capping or uppermost member of the snr- 
base of a room, &c. 

5. Bot. : The convex top of au agaric or 
fuugus, in general shaped like a plate or 
bonnet. 

<[ Friar’s cap: A con it u m Na pell us. 

Soldier's cap : The same as Friars cap (q.v.). 

Turk's cap : 

(1) Aconitnm Nablus. 

(2) Lilium Mar logon. 

15. Agric. (the cap of a flail): Tho band of 
leather or wood through which the middle- 
band passes. 

n Cappe of a fleyle. Meditentuni."— Prompt. Pare. 

7. Beekeeping: An extra box or case put 



upon the top of a hive, which the l»ces are 
encouraged to fill with honey. 


8. Carpentry : 

(1) The lintel of a door or window- frame. 

(2) A beam joining the topBof a row of poBta 
in a frame ; a plate. 

(3) The hand-rail of a stairs or baluBtrade. 

9. Bngiuarinu : The horizontal beam con- 
necting tlic heads of a row of piles of a timber 
bridge. 

10. Paper-making : A 6ize of paj>er. Flat 
cap is 14 by 17 inches ; double cap is 17 by 2b ; 
foolscap and legal cap are of various sizes, 
from 7£ by 12 to the size of a fiat cap alirefc 
folded, by 14 ; foolscap is folded on the 
long edge, and legal cap on the top or short 
edge. 

11. M illwrighting : The movable upper story 
of a windmill. 

12. Bookbinding : The, covering of a head- 
band or the envelope of a book while binding. 

13. Horology: The inner case which covers 
the movements in some forms of watches. It 
is now nearly discontinued. 

11. Machinery : 

(1) The tire of lead and tiu on the periphery 
of a glazing- wheel. 

(2) The upper half of a jourual-l>ox. The 
lower half is the pillow. [Pillow-block.] 

(3) The iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod or pitman by which it ia 
connected with a working- beam. 

% To set one's cap at: To take measures to 
gain the alfcetions of a man. 

B. As adjective : (See the compoiuids). 

* cap -all, s. All of a supevior quality, 
which caps all others. 

cap-a pie, * cap a-pe. culv. [O. Fr. 
de cap a pic — from head to foot ; Fr. ch’ pied 
en cap — from fout to head.] From head to 
foot ; completely. 

" A figure like your father, 

Armed at point exactly, cafea-pe." 

Shakaxp. : Hamlet, L & 
"A woodlouBe, 

That folds up Itself in itself for a house. 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail. 
Inclos'd cup-a-pe iu a strong coat of mail '* 

3wtft : M’ood an Insect (K2S). 

cap-box, s. A box ia which to keep caps 
or bonnets ; a bonnet- box, & band-box. 

cap-case, s. [Capcase.] 

cap-ful, cap full, s. [Capful.] 
cap-making, s. 

1 . The Art or trade of making caps or huts'. 

*• it Is worth our pains to observe the teuderuesa of 
our king* to preserve the trrvie of cap-making, . . . 

Fuller: Worthleg ; Monmouththire. 

2. The art or trade of making percussion^ 
caps. 

cap -merchant, s. The purser of a ship. 

cap-money, s. Money collected for the 
huntsman in his cap At the death of a fox. 

cap-neb, S. [Eng. cap. and >u£(q.v.).3 
The iron used to fence the toe of a shoe. 
(Scotch.) 

cap -out, v. 

To drink cap-out: In drinking to leave no- 
thing in the glass or vessel. 

" Drink clciui cap-out, like Sir Hildebrand .*'— Scott : 
Rob Roy, ch. xxix. 

cap paper, s. 

(1) A kind of coarse brownish paper, used- 

by grocers aod others iu which to wrap up 
sugar, &e. , 

" Having, for trial *wk e, filtered It tlimngh cap- 
paper, there rnaminod iu the filtve a powder." — Iloy.’e. 

(2) A kind of writing-paper. Ruled with 
blue lines nnd folding on the back it is fttofs- 
cap; with red lines to form a margin on the 
left hand, nnd mode to fold ou the top, jt is 
legal cap. 

(3) A size of paper from 71 by 12 inches to 
8i by 14. ICap ( 1), &, 11. 10. J 

cap-pcak, s. A peak or projecting pieco 
iu front of a cap, usually made of leather, niul 
intended to shade the eyes, as well ns for 
facility in renioviag tho cap from or placing 
It on the head. 

oap-pot, 9. 

Glass-making : a covered glass polor crucible. 

cap- scut tio, s 

Naut. : A framing composed of coAinings 


t>6il, b<^; p6iit, cat, 90U, chorus, $hln, benqb ; go, ftem; thin, this; stn, as; expeot. Xenophon, exist. -lAg. 

-clan, -tlan = shqu, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -8 Ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -filous = shus. -hie, -dlo, fee. - bel, <191. 
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and head-ledgea raised above the deck, with 
a top which shuts closely over iuto a rabbet 

cap-sheaf, s. The top sheaf of a stack of 
corn. 

cap-shore, s. 

iYuuf. : A supporting spar between the cap 
and the tressel-tree. 

cap-square, s. 

Mil. : A strong piece of plate-iron, covering 
the trunnion of a gun and keeping it in its 
place. 

cap-stone, s. [Capstone.] 

c&p (2), s. [Cup, s.J 

1. A vessel. 

**lt is observed, that a barrel or cap. whose cavity 
will contain eight cubical feet of air. will uot serve a 
diver above n quarter of an hour." — iri/Ainj. 

2. Applied especially in Scotland to — 

(a) A wooden bowl for containing food, 
whether solid or fluid. 

*' M elide may fa* between the cap and the lip." — 
Knmtny : Scotch Prop., p; S3. 

(b) The cell of a honeycomb. 

(c) PIut. : The combs of wild bees. 

To kiss caps with one : To drink out of 

e same vessel ; as, “ 1 wadna kiss caps trt* 
aic a fallow.*' (Scotch.) 

cap-ambry, s. A press or cupboard, pro- 
bably for holding wooden vessels used at 
meals. 

. . they brake down beds, boards, cap ambries. 
glass windows," Ac.— Spalding, i. 157. 

cap-full, cap fou, cap-fu, s. The 

fourth part of a peck. 

Dap (l), v.t. & i. [Cap (1), $.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1, To form the covor to anything ; to spread 
over. 

"The bones next the Joint are cupped with a smooth 
cartilaginous substance, serving botn to strength aud 
motion." — Dcrham. 

2. To cover with a cap ; to confer a (Scots) 
University degree on. 

4 3. To pnt a cover on anything. 

• 4. To take the cap from another. 

•' If one. by auother occasion, take auy thing from 
another, as boys sometimes use to cap one another, 
the same is straight felony .“—Spenser : On Ireland. 

5 To salute by taking the cap off. (Used 
principally and specially at the universities, 
where “capping " the proctors and university 
and college authorities is compulsory.) 

6. To put a percussion cap on (the nipple of 
a firearm). 

4 II. Figuratively : 

1. To render complete ; to consummate. 

2. To match ; to produce or bring forward 
In emulation. 

'* Where Henderson, and th* other masses. 

Were sent to cap texts, and pnt cases." 

Butter: Hudibrat. 

'‘There being little need of any other faculty but 
memory, to be shle to cap texts.*'— Coeermnent o/ the 
Tontine. 

IT To cap verses : To compose or recite a 
veise beginning with the final letter of one 
composed by the preceding speaker. 

" Now I have him under girdle, 1*11 rap verses with 
him to the end of the chapter " — Dryden: Amphi- 
tryon 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To take off the cap in salutation. [A., 1.4.] 

" Three great oues of the city, 

In persona] suit to make me his lieutenant. 

Oft capp'd to hiip.* SAuAcsp. .• Othello. 1. 1. 

+ 2. To collect money for the huntsman in 
hia cap after the death of a fox. 


B. infra ns. ; To direct one’s course. 

" Thair may cum stormes, and caus a lek. 

That ye man cap be wind and waw." 

Dunbar: Maitland Poems, p. 131 

ca-pa-bil-l-ty, $. [Eng. capable, and suff. 

1. The quality or state of being capable, 
capacity. 

“ Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before aud after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To rust la us uuns’d. Shakrsp. : Ham,, iv. 4. 
M To find by study of yourself, and of the ground 
you stand on. what your combined inward and out- 
ward Capability specially is.*'— Carlyle ; Sartor Ee- 
sartut, hk. ch. iv. 

2. Used in the plural in the sense of— 

(1) Attainments, mental qualifications, or 
ability. 

(2) The power of being converted or applied 
to any use or object. 

"He was Immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. It was a superb place, 
and might be rendered unrivalled." — Disraeli : Young 
Duke, fik. 1., ch. vi. 

Cap -a-ble, a. [Ft. capable; Lat. capabilis 
— able or fit to contain ; capio =■ to take 
hold.] 

I. Lit. : Able or fit to contain or receive iu. 
t (a) Sometimes with the infinitive. 

" When we consider so much of that space, as Is 
equal to. or capable to receive a body of any assigned 
dimensions, . . ."—Locke. 

(&) Generally with the prep. of. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, Of the mind, intellect, tfc. : 

(1) Fit or qualified for any particular thing ; 
intelligent. 

" A>’hil. Come, thou shalt bear a letter to him 
straight 

Ther Let me bear another to his horse ; for that's 
the more capible creature.” 

Shake tp. : Trotl. & Cress., iii. 3. 
"To say. that the more capable, or the better de- 
server, hath such right to govern, as he may compul- 
sorily bring under the less worthy, is idle.”— Bacon. 

(2) (With the prep, of): Having intellectual 
powrr or capacity ; able to comprehend ; 
qualified or fitted for any act 

" But at what time a man may be said to have 
attained so far forth the use of reason, as suffleeth to 
make him capable of those Laws, whereby he is then 
bound to guide his actious."— Hooker: £ccl. Pol., 
bk. i., ch. yl, 5 5. 

"He is as capable of writing an heroic poem as 
making a fervent prayer."— Guardian, No. 3. 

*2. Of inanimate things: Intelligent, able 
to understand. 

•' Look you, how pale he glares ; 

His form aud cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones. 
Would make them capable." 

Sfuikesp. : Samlet, iii. 4. 

3. (With the prep, of): 

(1) Able or fitted to comprehend anything 
by the senses. 

'* Yet weut she not. as uot with such discourse 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high.” MU ton ; P. L., bk. rili. 

*(2) Susceptible, subject to. 

" The Jioul, immortal substance, to remain 
Conscious of joy. aud capable of pain. ' — Prior. 

*(3) Ready or willing to receive or be sub- 
ject to. 

** What secret springs their eager passions move. 
How ca paths of death for injured love ! " 

Dryden : Virgil; Hi neid v. 9. 

4. Legally qualified or competent ; free from 
legal impediment or disqualification. 

*' Of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy ! I ll work the means 
To make thee capable." Shakes p. : Lear, it L 

t cap -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. ca;xble ; -n«ss.] 
The quality or state of being capable ; capa- 
bility, capacity. 

"The efficacy of these does not depend upon the 
mere opus opera turn : hut upon the eapableness of the 
subject. A* ill 1 ngbeck : Sermons, p. 322. 


* oap (2), v. i. [Lat. capio = to seize.] 

1. To seize by violence ; to lay hold of what 
is not one's own ; to arrest (A word much 
nsed by children at play.) (Scotch.) 

2. Used especially in the sense of seizing 
vessels in a privateering way. 

" in Scotland some private persous made themselves 
rich by enping or privateering upon the Dutch. . . .* 
— U'o Grow : Hist., 1. 22a 

3. To entrap, to ensnare. 

** Twelve shillings you must pay. 

Or I must rap you.' 

Beau. A Piet. : Knight of Burning Pestle, liL 

* cap (3), v.t. k t. [Ft. cop ; Lat. caput = the 
bead.] 

A. Trans.: To direct the course of any- 
thing, to steer. 


4 ca-pA^-l-fy, v.t. [Lat. capax (gen it capacis) 
= that which can hold or contain, capable ; 
capio = to seize, take ; and facio (passive fio) 
= to make.] To render capable or fit, to 
qualify. (Used either with an infinitive fol- 
lowing, or with the prep. /or.) 

**. . therehy capacifying us to enjoy pleasantly 
and innocently all those good tilings tlie diviue good- 
ness hath provided for, and consigned to us." — Barrow, 
(eiL IT 4lk v<>L L. Ser. i. 

cap-a'-cious, a. [Lat. capax (genit capacis) 
= able to hold or contain; capio — to take, 
hold; I tab cap«c«.] 

1, Lit. (of material things): Containing or 
able to contain much ; wide, large, extensive. 

"It is provided with a very good and capacious har- 
bour." — ,4 rtr>7» : Voyages, ix. 129. 


" . to the world's 

Capacious field forth went the adventurer.” 

H'ordnewf h : Excursion, bk. vt 
T Sometimes with the prep. of. 

"Posts capacious of the frame I raise." 

Pope ■ O-lytsey, xxlii 20L 

2. Fig. (of immaterial things) : Comprehen 
sive, extensive, liberal. 

"... I have ever perceived that where the mind 
was capacious, . . ."—Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield. 
ch. xv. 

ca-pa -cious-ly, adv. [Eng. capacious ; -ty.] 
In a capacious manner ; to a capacious degree ; 
largely, freely. 

tea ua-cious-ness, 6, [Eng. capacious ; 
-Tieus.] The quality of being capacious, or 
capable of containing; capacity, extent. 

"A concave measure, of known and denominate 
capacity, serves to measure the capaciousness of any 
Other vessel.”— Bolder; On Time . 

Cralib thus distinguishes between capa- 
ciousness and capacity : ** Capacity is an indefi- 
nite term simply designating fitness to hold or 
receive ; but capaciousness denotes something 
specifically large. Measuring the capacity at 
vessels belongs to the science of mensuration ; 
the capaciousness of rooms is to be observed by 
the eye. They are marked by the same dis- 
tinction in their moral application : men are 
born with various capacities; some are remark- 
able for the cajxicioxisness of their minds.* 1 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


ca-pa9'-i-tate, v.t. [Formed from Lat. capax 
(genit capacis) = capacious, on the analogy 
of English verbs formed from Latin past par- 
ticiples in -atus.] To make capable of or 
for anything ; to qualify, to render legally 
competent. 

" By this instruction we m?> he capacitated to ob- 
serve those errours.”— Dryden. 

•[ Frequently with the prep. for. 

"These sort of meu were sycophants only, and were 
endued with arts of life, to capacitate them for the 
conversation of the rich aud great "—Toiler. 

ca-pa 9 ’-i-ta-tcd, pa. par. & a. [Capacitate.] 
Rendered callable or competent ; qualified. 

" . . . he is fully capacitated aud enabled to be our 
advocate with the father, . . ."—Bp. Beveridge, voL L, 
Ser. 69. 

t ca-pa 9 -i-ta'-tion, $. [Capacitate. 1 The 
act of rendering capable or qualified ; a qualifi- 
cation. 

ca-pa9'-I-ty, $. [Fr. cajxiciti ; Lat. capacitas 
(aco. capacitatem) — power of receiving, from 
ca)Kix (genit. capacis) = able to receive or con- 
tain ; capio = to receive, to contain.] 

A. Ordinat'y Language : 

L Literally : 

1. Power of receiving, holding, or con- 
taining ; capaciousness. 

"There Is a certain Degree of Capacity in the greatest 
Vessel. . . .*'• — Sir U" Temple: Essay on Learning. 

" Space, considered in length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. I think, may be called capacity."— Locke. 

* 2. Yacaut space, hollow. 

"There remained, lu the capacity of the exhausted 
cylinder, store of little rooms, or spisces. . . ."—Boyle. 

1L Figuratively : 

1. Mental or intellectual receiving power; 
ability of mind to receive. 

"... which requires the duty of e soldier, and tha 
capacity and prudenre of a general.*— Dryden : Ju- 
venal {Dedication}. 

2. (Followed by the prep, for ) : Fitness or 
ability to receive. 

"Distinguish'd much hy reason, aud still more 
By our capacity for grace divine:'* 

Cotepcr : Task. bk. vi., L 60S. 

3. Power, ability. 

"... e virtuous disposition, a canari/y to discharge 
the dnties of our places, a due qualification to enjoy 
the happiuess of the other world." — Barrow (6th ed., 
1741), voL i., Ser. L 

4. A state or condition of fitness or prepara- 
tion for any act 

5. A position or condition of being ; a cha- 
racter, rank, or degree. 

•' A man that served them in o donhle capacity, to 
teach aud cobbe.” — Butler : Hudibrat, pL li, c. 2, L 43£ 

"You desire my thoughts asa friend, and not as a 
member of parliament ; they are the same in both 
capacities."— Hurift. 

B. Technically: 

1. Chem. : (For definition see example). 

” The thermal capacity of a body at a stated tempera, 
tnre is the limiting valueofthe mean thermal rapaci/y 
as the range i» indefinitely diminished " — Everett : The 
C. .1. S. Bystem of Calls (ed. 1675), ch ix. t p. 40. 

2. Electrostatics and Electro-cygnet ics : (For 
definition see example). 
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"The capacity of a conductor la the quotient of the 
quantity of electricity with which It la chaived hy the 
potential which thia charge produces In it.' — Everett : 
The C. 0. 8 System of Units \e d. 1 h 76), cb. xL, p 64. 

3. Physics : Power of holding or retaining, 
as the capacity of a body for heat. 

4. Math.: Volume, cooteut. (Content.] 

5. Naut. : The tonnage or burden of a ship. 

6. Law ; Competency ; the state of possess- 
ing tho fitness or qualification necessary to do 
any legal act or to hold any office. Ability or 
fitness to do or to receive, to sue or to be sued. 

" Pera< ns attainted of felony or treason have no 
cnixsdty in them to take, obtain or purchase, save 
only to the use of the king.”— Bacon. 

"The ecclesiastical court la the Judge of every testa- 
tor's capacity."— tihtekstone : Com merit. 

For tho distinction between capacity and 
capaciousness see Capaciousness. 

c&-pade', s. (Capados.] 

Hat-making : A bat. 

* cap-a-dos, s. (Perhaps from Fr. cap-a-dos 
= a cape or covering for tho back.] A hood 
or close cap. {Morris.) 

“ And sytheu a crafty capados, closed aloft.” 

Sir Gawayne, 672. 

ca p&r'-l-son, s. [O.Fr. caparasson ; Sp. ca- 
'parazon - a cover for a aaddle or coach ; from 
cujn — a cloak. ] 

I. Literally .* 

1. A cloth or covering spread over the trap- 
pings or furniture «>f a horse ; a horse-cloth ; 
also the bridle, saddle, and housing of a 
charger. 

"Tilting furniture, emblazoned shields, 

Impresses ounint. caparisons and steeds, 

Bases and tinsel trappiugs, gorgeous knights 
At Joust aud tournament ; then marshalled feast 
Served up in hall." Milton : P. L.. ix. 35. 

*2. Applied to fine dress worn by human 
beings. 

* " My heart groaus beneath the gay caparison." 

Smollett. 

“ Witii dye and dnh I purchas’d thia caparison." 

Shakes p. : Winter's Talc, lv. 2. 

* II. Fig. : Applied to the retinue or attend- 
ants of h noble. 

"0 general, 

Here Is the steed, we the caparison.” 

Shakes p. ; Coriolanus , L 9. 

aa-pilr-I-son, v.t. (Caparison, s.] 

I. To cover with caparisons. 

* 2. To dress finely or pompously, or aimply 
to dress. 

*’ Don’t you think, though 1 am caparisoned like a 
man. I have a doublet and hose in my disposition? ” — 
Shakes p. ; A i Ton Like It, lit. 2. 

©a pAr'-i-soncd, jta.par.fca. (Caparison, v.] 
‘Covered with or wearing caparisons. 

ca-par'-i son-lhg, pr. par., a., & s. (Ca- 
parison, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. tulj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As ; The act of dressing with 
caparisous- 

# c&p -bar, * e&p'-barre, s. (Eng. cap. (for 
capstan), and bar; Mul. Eng. &arre.] A cap- 
atan bar. 

"Serving of achlppis with capbarres. ” — A herd. Peg, 
Cent. 16. 

«ftp'~ease, s. [Eng. cap, and case.) 

1. A box or case in which to keep hats or 
bounds. 

* 2. A small chest or travelling case. 

" He a*ked his wife whether she shut the trunks 
nnd chests hist, whether the caucase he sealed, und 
whether the lsii.ll door be bolted. —Burton : Anat. of 
Met., p. 116. 

-capo (I), s. & a. (Fr. cap = a promontory, capo ; 
1 till, capa = a head, from Lat. caput = a head.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A headlaud, a promontory; a piece of 
land extending some distance into the aea. 

" From Gothland to the cape of Fyncstere.” 

Chaucer . C. T.. 410. 
"The parting sun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape and verdant Isles 
Hesperian, sets.” Milton : P. L., vlll. Ml. 

H A eapo ending in an acute aagle is often 
called a paint . 

2. Applied more especially to the Capo of 
Good Hope, whence — 

3. A kind of light wide made at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

B. A, ad*. : (See tho compounds), 
oapc-alocs, s. An inspissated Juice, ob- 


tained chiefly from the Aloe spicata and Cowi- 
tnellni, growing wild at tho Cape of Good 
llape. 

cape anteater, s. A mammal (Oryctero- 
pus cape as is). 

cape jasmine, s. A very fragrant plant, 
Gardenia florida, order Cinchonaeete. 

eape marmot, s. A mammal (Hyrax 
oxptnsis). 

cape region, $. 

Zooi ( Of Mollusca) : The fourth of twenty- 
seven land regions, containing a species of 
laud nnd fresh-water mollusca peculiar to it 
or peculiarly grouped. () Food ward.) 

capo-weed, s. 

' Hot. : Roccdla tinctoria, a dye lichen, ob- 
tained from the Cape de Verd Islands. ( Treas . 
of Botany.) 

cape (2), s. (0. Fr. cape; A.S. cappe; Low 
Lat. rapu ; Sp. & Port capa; Hal. cappa ; 
lcel. kapa ; S\v. kd pa , kappa ; Dan. kaabe, 
kappe ; Dnt. kap ; Ger. kappe. Originally the 
same word witii cap and cope.] A kind of 
small clonk covering the shoulders ; also the 
neck-piece of a cloak. 

“ TnL With a small compass’d cape ; 

Gru. I coiifHoi the cape " 

Shnkesp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. a 

cape (3), s. (Cope.] 

cape stan e, $. (Scotch.) 

1. Lit. : A cope-stone ; keystone. 

2. Fig. : The finish, the completion. 

’’ Our bardie's fate is at a close, 

Past n remead ; 

The last sad enpe-stane o’ his woes , 

Poor Mai lie's dead ! ’* 

Barns : Poor M ailic's Elegy. 

oa'-pe, s. (Lat. cape, imp. of capio = to take.] 
Law : A judicial writ relative to a plea of 
lands and tenements, so named from its first 
word. 

* cape, v.t . & i. [Dut. kapen = to take ; cf. 
cap 00, v.] 

” Tho buyers of caped goods in England are not liable 
in restitution.”— Fountuinhnll : Decisions, i. 8>>. 

A, Trans.: To seize, to capture (said of 
privateers). 

B. Intrans. : To act as a privateer ; to go 
privateering. 

caped, a. (Cape (2), s.] Having a capa at- 
tached ; wearing a cape. 

* cap -el (1), s. [Chapel.] 

* cap'-el (2), s. [Caple.] 

cap'-el (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A kind of stone, composed of quartz, 
achorl, and li or n blende. (fTefojfer.) 

cap-c-lin, cap e-lin, s. (Fr. capelan, 
cuplan ; 15 p. capelan .) 

Ichthy. : A small species of fish of the trout 
family, Mallotus villo&us, found on tho coast of 
Newfoundland, and used as a bait for cod and 
other fish. 

ca *pel'-la, s. [Lat. capita — a little goat, 
'dim. of caper = a goat.] 

). Astron. : A star, remarkable for its bril- 
liancy, in the constellation Auriga. In this 
country it is circumpolar, passing very near 
tho horizon when lowest in the nort.li, and 
almost overhead when highest in the smith. 
Cape 11a is called also a Auriga?. It is a double 
star with parallax, (/Vo/. Air?/: Popular 
Astron.) 

2. A rchceology : 

(1) An oratory for religious worship. 

(2) A chest for holding relics or anything 
similar. 

* cap -cl lane, s. [Chaplain ] 

e&p’-ol-let, cftp'-c-let, cAp-u-let, 5. 

[Fr. capelvt . J 

Farriery : A sort of swelling resembling a 
wen, growing on the heel of the hock of a 
horse, and on the point of the elbow, probably 
caused by bruises and lying down. 

Cftp-61-li -na, s. [Sp.] The hell or cover of 
(lie pile of’ amalgam bricks (j>i nu) in the 
Spanish process of separating the mercury 
from the metal. 


ea'-per, v.i. [According to Skeat a shortened 
form of capreoll (q.v.), from Ital, capriolart = 
to leap about as goats or kids ; capriolo = a 
kid, dim, of caprio = a wild goat ; Lat capra 
= a she-goat ; caper = a he-goat.] 

1. To dance or akip about, to cut capers. 

“The truth is. I mn only old lu judgment; and he 
that will ccijter with me lor a thousand marks, let blm 
lend me the money, and have at him.’’— Shakesp. : 2 
He n. / »', i. 2. 

2. To dance. (Said contemptuously.) 

"The stage would need no force, nor song, nor dance, 
Nor eu pc riyg monsieur brough t from Hctive Franco. 

Iiou>*: Ambitions Stepmother. (Prol.) 

* ea'-por (1), s. [Cape, v.] 

1. A privateer, a pirate. 

•* Little Breudft cried and mn from her like a Spanish 
merchant man from a Dutch caper." —Scott : The 
Pirate, h. 396, 

2. A captor. 

"The Lords sequestrated this forenoon for advising 
and deciding the fatuous and oft debated cause of the 
Capers of the two prize Danish ships— Many of the 
Lords were for adhering to tlielr last interlocutor, that 
they were free shins, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up.” — Fountuinhall, l. 333. 

ca'-per (2), 3. [0. Fr. capriole; Ital. capriola; 
Low Lat. capriola, dimiu. of c«pra = a slie- 
goat.] [Capeu, v.\ 

I, Literally : • 

1. A frolicsome leap orspriag, a skip, antics. 

“Flitiiiiau, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the strait rope. . . . "—Swift : Gulliver's Travels. 

2. Strange or ridiculous conduct or aeffioos. 

"We, that are true lovers, run Into etnuige caper*" 
— Shakesp. : As You Like It. il 4. 

II. Fig. : A start or leap of the heart for joy. 

" Mv bosmn underwent a glorious glow, 

Aiid iny Internal spirit cut a caper.” 

Byron : Don Juan, x. a 

To cut a caper or capers .* To dance about 
wildly or excitedly, to frisk; to act in a fao- 
tastic manner. 

eaper-eutting, a. Cutting capers, frolic- 
some. [Cut, v .) 

*’ I am not gentle, sir, nor gentle will be, 

Till 1 have justice, my poor child restored. 

Your c<ijw-r-cMf/i«!7 sun nas run away with.” 
Beuum. Jk Fletcher ; Love’s Pilgrimage , ii. L 

ca-pcr (3), s. [Gael, ceapaire.) (See ex- 
tract.) 

"She gave the deponent a dram, and gave him hreAd, 
butter, aud cheese, which they call a caper.’— Trials 
qf the &jns of Hob Roy, p. lt>7. 

ca-per (4), s. A a. [O. Fr. capre, cappre ; 
Fr. cdpre; Lat. capparis, from Gr. KaTrn-apis 
(kapparis) — tho eaper-plaut, from Pers. 
kabar = capers. (Skeaf.)J 

A. As substantive : 

1. Botany: 

(1) A plant, Capparis spinosa , belonging to 

tbe natural order Cap pari daeeae. It growa 

freely in the soutli of Europe. 

(2) Tlie flower-buds of the plant described 
in (I), which are largely used in sauces and 
pickles. They are pickled in vinegar, and are 
extensively imported from Sicily and the south 
of France. The flower-buds of the Zyyophylr 
luni fabago, or Bean-cnpcr, are ofteo used as a 
substitute. 

’* We Invent new sauces and pickles, which resemble 
the animal ferment in taste and virtue, as mangoes, 
olives, and capers.''— Floyer: On the Rumours. 

2. Camm. .* A kind of tea. [Caper-tea.] 

B. As tulj. : (See the compounds). 

If Obvious compound : Caper-sauce. 

Wild Caper: A plant, Euphorbia Lathyris. 
Its seeds are purgative, 

caper bean, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Zygophyllum fabago. [Caper 
(4), (2).] 

caper-busb, s. 

Bot. : The same as Caper-spurge. (fFty/if.) 

capcr-spurgo, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Euphorbia lathy r is, sometimes 
allied Caper-bush. It is used as a purgative. 

eaper-tea, a. A kind of black tea-shrub, 
of which i he Caper-congou aud Scented Caper 
are two varieties. 

caper tree, caper tree, s. 

In Sew South Wales: A tree, Busbcckia (or 
Busbcckta) urborea of Eiulliclier, not of Mar- 
tins. Order, Cappnridaceiv. 

c&p or oail zie (z as y), cap er eal -i, 
cap or eall'-ye, cAp er-Ual -ly, cap- 
er calze, a. [Gael, capull-coille = the great 


boil, bdy; p6ilt, j6\Vl; eat, 9CII, ehorus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pb — £ 
-clou, -tian = Shan. -tiorL -slon = shun ; -tion, = zliun. -tlous, -slous, ^clous = shus. -blc, -die, &c, = bel, doL 
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cock of the wood ; (ZiL)the horse of the wood, 
from Gael- capidl = a horse, and coul, cotile 
= a wood- (5A«tZ.)j 

Onith . : The Wood grouse, Jlouutain Cock, 
or Cock of the Woods— a species of grouse, 


CAPERCAILZIE. 


Tetrao urogallus . of large size, formerly indi- 
genous in the Highlands of Scotland, but 
which became extinct, and had to be reintro- 
duced from the Scandinavian Peninsula, where 
it ia abundant in the pine forests, feeding on 
the seeds. The general colour is black and 
green, with white marks on the wiog and tail. 

^ Money vthirfowHs at hi Scotland, quhflkfe arseue 
In TV* vtiur p.o-tjs oi the warM, as capercailye, ane 
fowl mair than ane Kurin, qubilk ltiffisallanerhe of 
barkis of treU-"— Belleml. : Deter. -416., c. 1L 


Ca'~per-ar, s. [Eng. otper, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who capers about, or perforins antics. 

••The tumblers sarubols some delight afford ; 

'So Ifess the nimble capereron the cortL ,# 

Drydm: Jtiweml* xlv. 

2. A caddis-fly (q.v.), from its irregular 
flight. 

ca -pcr-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Caper, r.] 

A. & B. As present participle A participial 
adjective : lu senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

"If a throstle sing, he falls straight a capering."— 
ShaXeep. : Her. of bonier. L i 

C. As snbst. : The act of cutting capers or 
antics. 

* cap-er-is, s. [Lat. cttpjxtm.] [Caper (4), s.] 
The caper-tree. 

"The erl* caperri*.‘—WycHffei £ctlex. xii. a 


c&p-er-noi'-ted-neBS, s. [Scotch capr- 
nuited ; and Eng. sofflx -n«s.] Obstinacy, per- 
versity. (Dr. Chalmers .) (Longmuiv’s Jamie- 
son.) 

cap er-noi- tie, cap-er-noi-ted, a. 

[Etym. unknown; perhaps from the following 
substantive.] Crabbed, irritable, peevish. 
(.Seofefc.) 

M I thought I shoo’d turn capermotted," 

Hamilton : iiaansuy* Poem*. li. 334. 


cap-er-noi-tie, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Tlie 
noddle, the head. (Scotch, chiefly in Clydes- 
dale.) 

“His capermitie* no oure the bizzin* yet wi* the 
right of the Loch fAiries ."— Saint Patrick, lu. 43. 

^ Perhaps the seat of peevish humour. 


cap er-oil-ie, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Heath pease, Orobus tuberosvs, Linn. ; 
the Knajrparts of Meams, and Carmele, or 
Carmylie of the Highlands. 


Capes, s.pl. [Etymology doubtful. Perhaps 
the pL of Cape (2), s.] Flakes of meal which 
couio from the mill when tha grain has not 
been thoroughly dried. They are generally 
mixed with the seeds for the purpose of 
making soimis, or flummery. (Scotch.) 

“ Wl* npM the mill she g»rd them. ring. 

Which i‘ the nook became a hing ; 

Th^u Go<>die wi' her teniie raw 
D id, etpr* iiii' seeds the gether ca ; 

A pockfu' niwt war batten'd week 
Half xii capc$t tbe other tueoj. 

J /orison. Poem$. p. 110* 

C&p’-fol, 5. [Eng. cap and /wZ(l)] 

1. Lit.: As much as would fill a cap. 

2. Fig. : A little quantity, a little. 

"I wu whistling to Saiut Antonio 
For a of wind to ftU our sail. 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, v. 


cap-1 -ai, s. [Cabiai.] 

ca’-pi-as, [Lat. capias — yon may take or 
seize ; pr. subj. 2 pars. sing, of oapio = to take, 
to seize. ] 


Law : A writ of several sorts : (L) capias ad 
respondendum, to answer the plaint ill in a 
plea of debt, trespass, or the like ; (2) caputs 
ad satisfaciendum, to satisfy the plain tilt after 
judgment in his favour ; (3) capias on mesne 
process , under which, on an affidavit of debt 
being filed, a man’s person could be arrested 
until payment was made or bail given. This 
last is now abolished except ia cases where the 
creditor has a good cause of acliou. The object 
of writ (2) is to imprison the debtor till satis- 
faction is made. It is now rarely used. One of 
the returns to it is the celebrated won t tl inventus. 

t cap-l-bar, cap-l-bar-*, cap-y-bar-a, 

s. [Cabiai. ] 

* ca’-pie, s. & a, [Etym. doubtful.] 

capie-hole, s. A gama at marbles, in 
which, as a rule, three holes are made in the 
ground, and the players, each in turn pitching 
or rolling his martale, tries to be the first to 
put it in succession into the three holes. 
(Scotch.) In Aberdeen the holes are called 
kypes. (Ja mieson .) 


cap-il* cap ul, * cap-ulle, * cap- 
ylle, 5. [Caple.] 

" To kepe him ami his capU out of the slough ; 
And if be LUle tro bis capil eftsone. . . . * 

ituncitolt! t Thfi. ItTOl, 10.MI5-7* 


cap-il-la'- 9 e-ous, a. [Lat. capillaceus — 
hairy, from capillus — a hair.] 

Bot. : Thread-like, capillary. 


cap-il-la'-c^-oua-ly, adv. [Eng. capiUace - 
ous; dy.) In a thread-like or capillary 
manner. 


caplllaceonsly- multifid, a. 

Bot. : Divided into many slender hair- like 
segments. 


cap'-il-laire, s. [Fr. capillaire = maiden- 
hair ; strop de capiUaire = capillaire, from 
Lat capillaris = pertaining to hair, hairy ; 
from capillus = a hair.] 

L Ordinary Language : 


1, A kind of svrup prepared from the 
Moidenhair. It is 'pectoral and slightly as- 
tringent, but a strong decoction made from it 
is, according to Ainslie, a certain emetic. 

2. Any syrup flavoured with orange-flower 
water. 


"The term Maidenhair orCapillnry baa been applied 
to vend specie* of fern which have beeu used m 
medicine. . . . The syrup svld in tbe sho|» under the 
name of capillaire is uothiug hut clArified syrup 
flavoured with orange flower water.* — Pereira: Materia 
and Therapeutic*. 


II. Bot. : The Maidenhair Fern, Adiantum 
capillus-veneris. [Capillary, B. 2.] 


s ca-pil'-lA-mcnt, s. [Fr. capillamcnt ; Lat, 
co pi (lament nm, from capiUns = a hair.] 

1. Bot. : A small fine thread or hair growing 
up in tha middle of a flower ; a filament. 

2. Anal-. : One of the fine fibres or filaments 
of the nerves. 

"The solid capUbvment* of tbe nerves.” - DUhop 
Berkeley : h'iri*, $ 224. 


* ca-pil'-lar, a. [I-at. capiUaru = lxairy ; 
capillus = a hair.] Capillary or hair-like. 


ca-pil-lar-im’-e-ter, s. [Eng. capillary; 
and wt/cr.] An. instrumeot for testing -the 
quality of oils by indicating the quantity 
which falls from a given-sized point under 
certain circumstances of temperature, tc. 


• ca-pll -lar-l-nea*, S. [Eng. capillary; 
-necs.] The quality or state of being capillary ; 
capillarity. (i‘co«.) 


C&p-n-tfr'-i-t*, s. [Fr. capiUarite, from Lat. 
capillaris = pertaining to the liair ; caydllus = 
a hair.] In the theory of capillarity, the mean 
curvature of a surface at a given point is the 
arithmetical mean of the curvatures of any 
two normal sections normal to each other. If 
4 stands for length, then its dimensions are \. 
(Everett : The C. 0. S. System of Units , ed. 1S75, 
ch. i., p. 7.) 

cdp -fl-Ur-t, ca-pU -lair-y, a. Sc s. [In 

Fr. capillaire, from Lat. capittaris = pertain- 
ing to the hair ; capillus = a hair.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

- i. Pertaining to or resembling liair. 

2. Pertaining to capillary tubes or vessels. 
II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Resembling hair, liair-like, having 


the form of a liair. Strictly, the twelfth part 
of a hue broad. 

^ Capillary implies greater fineness and deli- 
cacy than filiform (q.v.). 

" CapUDirm or c ipiUa^mt* pkmta. Jtre such aa have 
no m.iui stuk orst^rn, but grow to the grouud, as b Airs 
ou the h«ut.*— Qatftce.*. 

" The fUAtneut . . . soawtiroc* is very delicate And 
capillary or hair-like."— tlaljunr : Botany, p. 2V0. 

2. Anat. : Very fine, or minute as hair ; ap- 
plied to the minute vessels by which the 
arteries and veins communicate with each 
othfr. 

"Ten capillary Arteries In some parts of the body, a 
in the hrain. are Uot evjail to oue hidr ; aud tbe tuiall. 
est lymphatick vessels are ru hundred times smaller 
thanthesmAUest‘c*p»/to»*y Rrt«?ry.*‘ — Arbmth. :OnAlvn. 

3. Surg. : Applied to a linear fracture of the 
skuil, unattended with cuy separation of the 
parts of the injured bones. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A?wL: Oue of the very fine minute vessels 
or tubes connecting the arteries and veins. 

•*. . . entering the tuinntest capilLirU'*,ain\ dis- 
hdgiug ol^tructious-’* — Bithop Berkeley: further 
ThoughUon Tar-Water. 

2. Bot. : The Maidenhair Fern, AiZtanfum 
capillus-veneris. 

"The hyssop may tolerably he taken for some kind 
of minor capillarv, wbidi best makes oot the Auti- 
the.-ns with the oedur — T Brovme: On the Plant* 
in Scripture, p. 8. 

capillary attraction, s. 

Kat. Phil. : The molecular attraction or 
re]iulsion, specially tlie former, which takes 
place when ouo end of a tube of slender bore 
is immersed in a fluid. In the case supposed 
the fluid ascends it to a considerable height. 
Capillary attraction aids the passage upwards 
of sap in the vessels of plants, it may be 
gravity acting at minute distances. 

capillary- filter, s. A simple mode of 
freeing water of its larger impurities by means 
of a cord of loose fibre, such as cotton candle- 
wick. (Knight.) 
capillary- multifid, o. 

BoL : The same os Capillaceocsly-mul- 
TIFLD (q.V.). 

capillary-pyrites, & 

Min. : The same as Millerite (q.v.). 


capillary-repulsion, s. 

Xat. Phil. : The cause which determines 
the deseent of a flmd in a capillary tube, below 
the level of the surrounding fluid, when the 
tabe is dipped iu that floid. It is the oppo- 
site to copiliary attraction. 

capillary system, s . 

Anat.: The system or series of minute 
tubes described under capillary vessels (q.v.). 


capillary vessels, s. pi. 

Anat. : Vessels of hair-like minnteness, into ■ 
which both the arteries and the veins divide, 
thus giving rise to the distinction of arte- 
rial and venous capillaries. Tlie arteries 
which afford a channel to the blood immedi- 
ately on its departure from the heart are large 
iu breadth and capacity, but they divide again 
and again, as a tree does into branches, till 
they terminate in minute tubes of th to 
-r-’-u th of an iuch iu diameter. Fitting most 
cfosely to tlie mouth of these are the venous 
capillaries, which unite into larger and larger 
veins, as streamlets do to constitute a river. 
The action of the capillaries can be well seen 
under a powerful microscope in the partly 
transparent foot of a frog, 
cap-ll-la-tion, a [Lat. capUtatio; from 
capiZZas = hair. ] A hair-like filament or tube ; 
a capillary-vessel. 

•* Xor is the humour contained In smAller veins, or 
oh«curer mpilUgtiom, batin a vesicle. 1 '— Sfr T. Browne: 
Vulgar Srrourt. 

ca-pil’-la-ture, S. [Lat. carnUatnra ; from 


t ca-pil'-U-form, a. [Lat. capillus = hair ; 
forma = tor in, shape.] Having the form or 
shape of a hair. 


c&p -il-lit -l -urn , s. [Lat capillus - hair.] 
Bet. : Entangled filamentary matter in fun- 
gals hearing sporidia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

f cap-Il'-lose, a. & S. [Lat. ca/ntosuj =: 
hairy ; cuinlius = liair.] 

A. As adj. : Hairy, covered with hair. 

B. As subst . : 

Jfia, ; The same as Millerite (q.v.). 


fats, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine. pit. sire, sir, ma^e: go^po! 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, ijnito, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce — o; ey-a. qu 
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c&p -Il-mute, s. [Caplemvte.] 

ca-pis'-trum, s. [L»t — a collar, a band ] 

Surg. : A bandage, used chiefly in cases of 
injury or fractures of the lower jaw. 

•cap r l-tal, «. [Fr. capital; Hal. capitate ; 
Lat. capilalis = pertaining to the head ; caput 
(genit. capitis ) = a head.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

* 1. Of or relating to the head. 

" Wlthuteu cdtlreu cnpUalen."—Ancren ftlwle, p. J5S, 

”The humblo petltlou of John Lontfbottoin, Bat 
ridgnuu, «ml J Norwood, capital nrtllicorn, ramt 
humbly showuth . . The Guardian* vul.-U, No. <34. 

2. Applied to letters of a larger size and 
diifercnt form, which are placed at the head 
of a book, a chapter, or a eeuteiicc. 

•* Wo wrttotb capital lottres with refcd ddioor . . 
Trcinsa, 1. IV#. 

"The tlrat li written lu capital letters, Without 
chapters ur v«r*t » Grew ; Cosmologia Bacra. 

IL Figumtively : 

1, Of or pertaining to the head or chief town 
•cf a country or kingdom ; metropolitan, chief. 

” This had been 

Pwhups tl>y ntpiSal seat, from wbguc* had spread. 

All garni ration*." Milton : P. L., xi, 34.1 

2. Applied to dreumetanoea of aoy kind iu- 
Tolviug or affecting life. 

"In capital chubb*. wherein hut one man's Ufa 1 b In 
question, the evidence ought to be clear; Lunch more 
iu a judgment upon a war which la capital to tbou- 
fcsnds."— //aeon. 

*3. Important in the highest degree ; chief, 
principal, essential. 

“ For vudoubtedly, both repletion and suporfluou* 
•lepe he capitall enemies to study*. *3 they be aem* 
bhiuly to health of body nud soule."— Sir T. Elyot : 
Ooucrnovr, bit. L, cli. 11. 

4. Excellent ; good or fine in the highest 
•degree. 

•'Thoire who were on the ground had the pleasure of 
m ltnewuig soma capital play, . . ."—Dally Telegraph, 
Feh. Ifl. PHI. 

B. Technically: 

1. Comm. (Capital stock): The aum of money 
Tnised by the joint contributions of tlio 
partners in n comimny, to be employed In the 
bugineHs of that eompsiry. 

2. Forllf. (Capita* fine): An imaginary line 
'dividing any work into similar and equal 
parts. 

3. Law: 

(1) Of crimes : Criminal in the highest degree. 
Affecting the head, i.e., the life of any person : 
involving iu ohl times the loss of oners head, 
though now in England tho punishment of 
death is Inflicted in a different maimer. 

" Edmund, I arreBt theo 
On capful trensuu. 

tiltaketp. : King Lear. v. 3. 

(2) Of the punishment, involving the loss of 
one's head or life. 

"Due by the Law to capital punishment." 

Milton: Sams. Agon., 1,2*16. 

41 Th* abolition of capital punishment would not 
cause rnoro murder*." — Timet, May 3, 1364. Mr. 
Bright's Speech 

A Printing (Capital letters). [Capital, 

A 1. 3.] 

capital offence, s. Crime involving capi- 
tal punishment. 

capital punishment, s. The penalty 
of death. 

oAp l tal. • oap-l-tale, * cap-l-tel, s. 

(O. Fr chanltd, Ganitd; tip. & Port, capitcl ; 
Lul.sapUellum sc a little head ; dknio. ofcapuf 
=s a hunt. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. lAtf roily : 

1. In the same aense os B. 1 (q.v.). 

2. The head or chief city of any country or 
ItlngiiUun ; the metropolis, fll.2.1 

" l*i»n«homonlum. the high capital 
Of Sauui. ' MUtou : P. L., L 75* 

3. A lcfter of a larger size than, and of a 
different form from, those ordinarily used ; a 
capital letter. [B. <J.] 

* 1. A heading or chapter of a book; a 
section. [Capitlk.] 

"Holy 6t. Brrtnml h«th os Id lo hU 69th capital . . ." 

II. Fiaurativefy : 

1. Applied to the political views or opinions, 
widt h form, as It were, tho capital on which 
a politician trades. t 

2. The inhabitants of lho chief city of any 
country. 


" The general opinion, *t least of the capital, seems 
to have Won that Bunmt was cruelly treaud. Ma- 
caulay : 11 iff. Eng., ch. ail. 

B. Technically : 

I. Arch.: The head or upper portion of a 
colimiu. 



2. Fortif. : An imaginary line bisecting the 
salient angle, formed by the intersection of 
two projecting lines of parapet, of a fortifica- 
tion. 

3. Tolit. Econ. : The surplus of individual 
or national wealth which remains after cur- 
rent necessities have been met. It consists 
of what are popularly called savings. It is 
available for the employment of new labour, 
and if this be done judiciously, it will pro* 
dnee a further surplus, or, in other words 
the capital will increase. In every well- 
ordered cominuoity it tends to do so indefi- 
nitely. Capital and labour mutually require 
eac.li other, and are not natural foes but 
natural friends. 

^ Certain economists regard capital as “the 
sum of all wealth resulting from labor, less the 
actual cost of the laborers’ subsistence ; and 
thence nrgna that justice would indicate an 
equitable dintributioo of such surplus amongst 
the actual producers thereof, rather than its 
absorption by the employing close designated 
as “capitalists.” 

4. Commerce, &c : 

(1) The atock or fund employed in any trado 
or manufacture. 

"This Accumulated *tock of the product of former 
Labour is termed capital."— J. S. Mill: Principles of 
Political Economy, hit. i., ch. tv., J L 

(2) Tbe fund of a trading company or cor- 
poration. It is generally called capital stock. 

5. Distilling : The head of a still. 

6. Printing : A large or up per- case letter. 

t cap -1 taded, a. [Capital, *«.] Having a 
capital or capitals. 

c5p'-l-tal ljm, b. [Eng. capital, 0 . ; -ism.] 
1 he possession of capital; the system uuder 
which capitalists flourish. 

"The seme of c<i pitalirm sobered mid dignified Paul 
da Florae.’ — Thaokoray : S outcomes, LL 91 (ed. 1330}. 

cap-i tal -1st, s. [Eng. capital; -ist. Fr. 
capitalist*.] One who has capital ; one who 
has accumulated wealth or capital. 

" I t*k« the expenditure of the capitalist, not the 
valnie of the capital, #s my *t.mUaid.'*— JiurJfce; 
Thoughts ima Keyteitle Peace, 

c&p-i-tal-I-za-tlon, cSp-I-tal-I-f*- 
tion, s. * [Capitalize.] 

1. The net of converting into capital. 

"The demand for a capitalisation of Income polut* 
to that «lde of the grievance."— Titnes, Jan. 22, 1966. 

2. The act of estimating or nssessing an 
income or annual payment at its capital value. 

* 3. The UBe of capital letters iu printing or 
writing. 

c£p* S-tal-Izc, cap'-i-tal-iao, t.r. [Eng. 
cupifu*. and sutf. -we (q.v.).j 

1, To convert into capital. 

2. To estimate or assess the capital value of 
an income or annual payment. 

"Auto the projoct of capitalising Income*, thet 1» 
another affair. . . rim**, Jan. 22, 1*66. 

4 3. To make use of capital letters in print- 
ing or writing 

cap’-i-tal ized. cap’-i-tol-i^od, pa. par. 
& Cl. [Cawtalize.] 


cAp-i-tal -Ifr, adv. [Eng. capital; -I y.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Excellently, finely. 

" MLb* Balltle'B pl*y went off capitally her eP—Scot* . 
r* Mr. Morrltt 

1 2. Law : ki a capital mariner ; in a manner 
involving capital puiiiahment. 

"If any man ewore by the king'* head, end wm 
found to have sworn falsely, be was punished capi- 
tally. '—Bishop Patrick Paraphratas and Commen- 
taries on the Old Testnmmt: Otncm xlliL 16. 

t cap'-i tal-neas, s. [Eng. capital; -^lexa.) 
Tbe state* or quulity of being cajiital ; excel- 
lence, iire-eminencc. 

cap'-i tan, * ca.p -1-tan®, s. [Captaik.] 

cap it an pacha, captain-pasha, s. 

The title of an admiral in the Turkish navy. 

* cap'-i-t^n ry,3. [Mid. Eng. capitan = cap- 

tain, and sull'. ry.\ The office or dignity of a 
captain, captainship. ' 

Cap -l-fcate, a. [Lilt, capitatus = having a 
head, headed ; caput (gcuit. capitis) = a head.] 

1. Bot. : Pin-headed, or terminating in a 
rounded head, as tbe stigma of a primrose, or 
as certain hairs. Also, growing in heads or 
terminal close clusters, as the flowers of com* 

•posites. 

" They wro 01 /ritntc, having adietiuctroirodod head.'' 
—Balfour: BAany, p. 31. 

2. Z 00 L : Ilaviug a distinct head, generally 
armed with thread cells, used, for the most 
part, of tentacles. 

"Hydmnths with scattered cap&ste tonUcles.'— 
Sf/nian. OymnoUastic Uydrotoa, p. 264. 

cap-i-ta'-tlon, s. k a. [Pr. cayiifafion ; Lat. 
capitatio — a numbering by lieada ; caput = a 
head,] 

A. As substantive : 

• 1. The act of numbering by heads. 

2. A tax or faa paid for each head ; poll- 
money. 

"He suffered for not performing the commandment 
of Qod cono«nilng oapitatien ; that, when the people 
were numbered. ?ut vvery head they should pay unto 
God a shekel," — Brown. 

B. As adj. : Paid by the head or polls. (Se« 
the compounds.) 

capitation-grant, t. A grant of a cer- 
tain sum of money made by government for 
each person fulfilling certain specified condi- 
tions ; as, for Instance, a grant paid, to volun- 
teers, proportioned to the amount of heads — 
that is, men— they can muster who have ren- 
dered themselves efficient. 

capitation tax, *. A tax paid for each 
head or person ; a poll-tax. 

••The Greeks pay a rapitiUian tax fur the exercise of 
their religion." — Uuthrie. 

cap* i-ta ttvc, a. [Capitation.! Reckoned 
by the head. (Gladstone in K.E.D.) 

* cap -l-te, s. [Lab cicpife, abl. aing. of capuf 
=: a head.] 

Old English Law : A form of tenure by wliich 
the tenmit in chief (in eopife) held lus lauds 
direct from tbe crown. [Chief, B. II. 1.] 

‘c&p'-ite, a. [0. Fr. cop/wfte = a little hood.] 

* oaplte bern, a [Bern ia from O. Fr. 
beme = “a hood or mantle such as ladies 
tveare " f Cot jrove).] A kind of clouk or mantle, 
as would seem, with a small hood. 

"Item, he Audr oi Balfoure. fra Will, of Kcrkettll, 
two elne nud ime halvoof lilok, for a. uluk and ca;ilO 
6er>i for the Queeu, price clue 36 1 . sum 4 : 10 :0." 
Borthvsick: Brit. Antiq., p. 136. 

cap-it'-el-liite, a. [Lat. cajntellum = alittl* 
head, dim. of caput — a head.] 

BeL : The diminutive ©f capitate (q.v.). Ter- 
minating in very small liends. 

* cip -i-tle, * cap l-telc. * cap y-tle. 

• cnap 1 tele, * chap-y-tyllc, s. [O l r. 

ca pi tel l tip. capituto ; ltal. capitoto ; Lat. 
citpltulum, dim. of cajmt =• a licaifil [Capital. 

On A ITER.] 

1. A chapter, or section of a book. 

2. A summary, epitome. 

••nut a enpitlc oil thoeo thing* that ben •eld." — 
Wyclijfe : Hel>. viiL l 

o^p'-l-to, s. [From Lat. caput ^ head. Ro 
named from having n large head.] 

Ornith.: A genus of birds, the typical one 
of tho sub-family Capitonim© (q.v.). The 
species are natives of tionth America. 


boll. b6$; poht. J<^V1; cat, 90II, chorus, ^htn, bonph; go, gem; thin, this: ein, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ing, 
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c£p'-I-t6l, * cap i toile, s. [In Fr. capitolc, 
from I.at. capitolium, from caput = a head ; so 
called from a skull having, according to the 
legend, been found there by those prepariug 
the foundations.] 

). The citadel of Rome. 

’’Come to tlie Capitol.” 

Shake*p. . Jultus Caesar. iiL 1. 

Z The citadel or town-liall of auy town. 
"The Capit >1 In the centre of Richmond.*— Daily 
Tel- graph. At ay 11. 1M>1. 

3. Spec. : The building in which the Con- 
gress of the United States meets, and corres- 
ponding buildings at the various State capitals. 

cap-i tol'-i-an, a. [Capitoune.] Of or 
relating to the Capitol ; capitoliue. 

" Up to the everlasting g*te* 

Ol Capitolian Jove." 

Macaulay : Prophecy of Capyt. xxx. 

*C&-plt'-dl-ine, a. [Lat. capitol inns = per- 
taining to the capitol (q.v.).] Of or pertain- 
ing to the Capitol of Rome. 

capitolinc games, s. pi Annual games 
celebrated at Rome in honour of Jupiter, by 
whom, as was supposed, the capitol was saved 
from the Gauls. 

cS-pit-o-ni'-nae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. capita, 
gen. capitan(is); fern. pi. suff. ina?.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of birds, by some 
placed under the family Picidte (Wood- 
peckers), whilst the species contained in it 
are by others arranged with the Bnccuninse, 
a sub-familt of HalcyonkUe (Kingfishers) 
They are often called Barbets. They have 
stout conical bills, bristly at the base, and 
abort wings and tails. Found in the hotter 
parts of both hemispheres. 

t cap-it -u lant, a. k $. [Lat. capitulans, 
pr. par. of capifulo.] [Capitulate.] 

A. As adj. : Capitulating. 

B. As subst. : One wlio capitulates. 

” Gaining possession of the fortress which the capil- 
ulants held — Aluun : Hitt. Europe, cb. xxvii., § 99. 

ea-pit-u-lax, a. [Capitular, «.] 

1. Eccles. : Of or pertaiuing to an ecclesias- 
tical chapter; capitulary. 

’’The high aristocracy of the church from the pope 
to the member of the ctipifnfar body.'— Milman. 

“The capitular authorities got a set of chimes not 
long ago by public subscription.'' — Daily Telegraph, 
Nor. 23. isso. 

2. Bot. : Growing in small heads, as the 
dandelion. 

% Capitular process : 

Anat. : A small process, prominence, or 
projection on a vertebra. 

* capitular, * ca-pit’-n-lar-y,s. [Lat. 

capitulare, capitulurium = a collection of 
small heads or sectioos ; capitulum — a little 
head, dim. of caput = a head ; Fr. capitulaire.] 

1. A collection of civil and ecclesiastical 
laws compiled by Charlemagne. 

“That this practice continued to the time of Ch&rle- 
maln, appears by a constitution in bis capitular, " — 
Tay. 

2. Any collection or hody of laws. 

3. A member of a chapter. 

”... shall hind the chapter itself, and all Its mem- 
bers or capitular* .” — Aytiffe : Parergon. 

“The dean of Strasburg, the capitular* and dotnicl- 
liars capitularly assembled."— Sterne: Trist. Shandy. 

4. An index. 

ca-plt-u-lar -i-uxn,s. [Lat.] [Capitular, s ] 

ca-pitu-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. capitular; - ly .] 
[Capitular* a.] In the manner or according 
to the rules of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

“The keeper. Sir Simon Harcourt, alleged yon could 
do nothing but when all three were capitularly met. ' 
— Swift : Letter to Mr. St. John. 

* ca-pit -u-lar-y, <*• k s. [Capitular, a.] 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capitular. 

*' In the ’register of the capitulary acta of York 
cathedral it is ordered, etc"— 1 Varton: Mitt, of Eng. 
Poetry, ill. 302. 

2. Bot. : Growing in small heads ; capitular. 

B. As substantive : 

Law, dtc. : 

1. Gen.: A code of laws. (IVJiarton.) 

2. Spec. : The code of laws formed under 
the first two dynasties or races of the French 
kings. 

ca-pit -U-l ate, v.i. k t. [Low Lat. capitula 


= to reduce to heads ; capituhim = a little 
head; caput = a headj Jtal. capitolare ; Fr. 
capituler.) 

A. Intransitive : 

M. To enter into an agreement; to com- 
bine. 

"The archbishop's grace of York. Douglas, Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us. and are up.” 

ShuJirsp. : 1 Henry IV., iii. 2. 

* 2. To reduce articles of a treaty to heads 
without its being implied that the party ca- 
pitulating is the vanquished one, and is arrang- 
ing about a surrender ; to enter into an agree- 
ment. 

" Gclon the tyrant, after lie had defeated the Uar- 
thagenians near to the city Hunem. when he made 
peace with them, capitulated, among other articles o» 
treaty, that they should no more sacrifice any infants 
to Saturn."— Holland : Plutarch * Moral*, p. 4o5 

3. To surrender or yield nn certain conditions 
drawn up under various heads. 

" But at length the supplies were exhausted ; anil it 
was necessary to capitulate.' — Macaulay • Hitt. Png., 
cb. xiii. 

" But many of the Irish chiefs loudly declared that 
it was time to think of capitulating — Ibid., ch. xvii. 

*B. Trans.: To yield or surrender anything 
on certain stipulated terms. 

ca-pit u-Ja-tion, s. [Low Lat. capitulatio 
*== a reducing to heads ; caput — a head.] 

* 1. An enumeration or arrangement by 
beads. 

* 2. Ad agreement reduced to heads, and 
Dot necessarily implying defeat or inferiority 
on either side ; also the heads of such an 
agreement 

” Whilst these ambassadors go to and fro. and reason 
upon the capitulation t of the desired peace. "—Knollet: 
Mitt. Turks, p. 119. 

“In those capitulation* ol peace ... 1 find this ex- 
press article."— Holland: Plinie, bk. xxxiv., ch. xiv. 

3. An agreement to surrender or yield, on 
certain terms laid down. 

“It was not a complete conqnest, hot rather a dedi- 
tion, upon terms ana capitulation*, agreed between 
the conqueror and the conquered." — Male. 

“Then at length a capitulation was concluded. 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xii. 

* ca-pit’-U-la tor, $. [Low Lat. capitulator, 
from capitulo.] One who .capitulates, 

* ca-pit -u-la-tor-y, a, [Eng. capitulate) ; 
-ory.] Recapitulating, declaring briefly in 
heads or sections. 

“What pleasure should we take in their tedious 
genealogies or their capitulatory brass monuments." — 
Lamb .- Blakesmoor in H—*hire. jx 414. 

* cap'-itule, s. [Lat. capitulum = a little 
head ; caput = a head.] [Capitle.] A little 
head or section ; a summary. (Wycliffc.) 

ca-pit -u-liim (pi. ca-pit'-u-la), s. [Lat. 
'capitulum — a little head, dini. ol caput = a 
head.] 

1. Bot. : A thick head or cluster of flowers in 
a very' short axis, as a clover-top or dandelion. 

“The capitulum la mostly formed by the floral axis 
expanding into a thickened Tne&s.'—Henfrey : Botany, 
p. 78. 

“The flowers in the capitula of the Composite are 
called florets.’’— Ibid^ p. 79. 

2. Anat. : A small bead or protuberance of 
a bone, received into the concavity of another 
bone. 

3. Zool : The body of a barnacle supported 
upon a peduncle, it consists of a case com* 
posed of several calcareous plates, united by 
a membrane enclosing the remainder of the 
animal. It corresponds to the shell of the 
Balanoids. 

* 4. Mil. : A transverse beam with holes, 
through which the oorda passed, by which 
war engines were worked. 

cap-iv-i, s. [Copaiba.] 

* ca-ple, 4 ca-pil, * ca-pul, * ca-pyl, 
ca-pylle, s. [O. Icel. kapall; Wei. cnpull ; 
Sw. caputl, oapal ; Lat. caballus.] A horse, 
especially one of a poor kind or in bad condi- 
tion. 

“Conscience upon his enpul carieth forth faste" 
Langtand : P. Plotrman. 2,123. 

“Bothe hay and copies and eek bis carte.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 7.135. 

ca£ le-mute (le as el), cap-il-mute, 
cab-al-mute, s. [Mid. Eng. caplc, capd, 
kc. = a horse, &c. ; and mute = a debate, 
judgment.] The legal form or action by whirli 
the lawful owner of cattle that have strayed, 
or been carried off, proves his right to them, 
and obtains restoration. (Scotch.) 


cap'-less, a. [Eng. cap, and -leas.) Having no> 
cap ; destitute of a cap. 

“With arms bare and heads caplts*."~Daily E*w*. 
April 9, 1831. 

* cap-leyne, s. [Fr. capelin*. ] An iron skull- 
cap woru by archers in the Middle Ages. 

“ A habergione vndyr bis gowne be war. 

A eteylle capleyne in bis bonnet hut mar.* 
IVufJaee. iii. 8A Mi 

cap'-Un (1), cap -ling, $. [A corruption of 
capdan (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A species of fish. [Capelan.] 

cap -lin (2), cap -ling, s. [Eng. cap and 
dim. sulT. -lin(</).] The cap or coupling of a 
flail, through which tlie thongs pass which 
conoect the handle and swiffle. [Cap (1), s.] 

cap-lin ( 3 ), cape lin, cape-lan, s. 

[LHAPLAIX. ] 

cap'-nite, s. [From Gr. xa7n-69 ( kapnos ) = 
smoke ; and sun. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. ;’The same as Smithsouite (q.v.). 

* cap - no-man-^y, s. [Fr. capnomancie ; 
Gr. Kattv os (kapiws) — smoke ; and paiTeia 
(mantcia) = prophecy, diviuation.] Divination 
by means of the motion or ascent of smoke. 

“ Philosophy will very probably direct us to the true 
original of di\'ination by prodigies, and Jbe other 
species thereof, chiromancy, caynomaney, etc." — 
Spencer : On Prodigies, p. 296. 

cap no -mo r, s. [Gr. Karros (kapnos ) = 
smoke, and fiopa (mora) or poipa. ( moira ) = a 
part, a portion.) An unctuous, colourless 
substauce, obtained from the tar of wood. 

ca'-pd, s. [ItaL] 

^ Da capo : [Ital.] 

Music : A direction to return to the first or 
other indicated movement (Stainer & Barrett.) 

capo tasto, s. [Ital. = head-stop.] 

Music : A mechanical arrangement by which 
the pitch of the whole of tlie strings of a guitar 
is raised at once. Tlie capo tasto, or capo- 
dastro as it is sometimes called, is screwed 
over tlie striugs on to the finger-board and 
forms a temporary nut (Stainer & Barrett.) 

ca-poc, s. [Probably a native word.) A kind 
of cotton, so short and fine that it cannot be 
spim ; used in India to make mattresses, Ac. 

ca-poc -chi-a, s. [Ital. capocio ~ a thick 
head or knob.*] A blockhead. 

“Alaa, poor wretch 1 a poor capocchia 1 " — Shakcsp. ;• 
Troil. <t Cress., iv. 2. 

* ca-poch, v ca-pouch, s. [Sp. capucho; 
ItaL cappuccio; Fr. capuce = a hood, a cape ; 
from Low Lat o apucium, a dim. of cappa = a 
cape, hood. ] A hood, a cape. 

* ca-poch, v.t [Capoch, s. 1 To cover with 
a hood ; lienee to hoodwiok, blind, cheat. 
Latham, however, thinks the meaning to be 
to strip off the hood, and so cheat. 

" Capoch'd your rablm of the eyuod, 

Aud enapt the canons with a wby not." 

Mudibras. 

ca’-pon, *ca-pun, * cha poun, s. [A S. 

capun ; from Lat. capo; Gr. Kdrrwv ( kapon ), 
= a capon ; from a root lop = to cut ; Fr. 
chaptm ; Sp. k Port capon ; Dan. kapoen ; Ger. 
Jkapau n.) 

L Lit. : A cock chicken castrated for tht 
purpose of improving his flesh for the table. 

"Item, » capon. 2s. 2d. Shakesp. ; 1 Hen. IT.. 1L 4. 

* II. Fig. : A eunuch. (Applied to human 
beings in contempt) 

“ Mome, mxlthonse, capon, cox combe. Idiot." 

Shakesp. ; Comedy of Error*, 111 L 

capon’s-feather, s. 

Bot. : A book-name given to two plants— 
(1) Columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris) ; (2) Herh 
Benet, All-heal (Ualfriona officinalis). (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

capon’s tail, * capon’s-taile, s. 

* J. The plant Cetywall (Ualeriana pyrt- 
naica). (Turner.) 

"Geneiwlly the Valerians are called by one name — 
In Lat me. Valeriana: iu Eugllsh. Valerian. Capon* 
fade, and Setwall." — Ger arte : Her ball |e<L 1633). pi 1073 

2. The herb Columbine. 

C«pon's-fail ^rass: A species of grass (Fes- 
tuca myurus). 

* ca -pon, v.t. [Capon, a.] To castrate, as a 
capon. 
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*ca'-pon-et, s. [Eng. capon, and dim. suffix 
-it. J A young capon. 

ca-pon l-e'rc, ca-pon-ni-e're, s. (Fr. 

'caponnierc; S5p. caponem ; It. cajrponiera. 
Perhaps allied to Fr. capon ner — to dissimulate 
in order to succeed, (il/u/w.)] 

Fortif. : A covered lodgment, of about four 
or five feet broad, encompassed with a little 
parapet of about two feet high, serving to 
support planks laden with earth. This lodg- 
ment contains fifteen or twenty soldiers, and 
is usually placed at the extremity of the coun- 
terscarp, having little embrasures made in 
them, through which they fire. (Harris.) 

«I Certain differences in construction give 
rise to the following names : Covered, or case- 
mated cuponierc ; open caponiere; single, simple, 
or half caponiere ; palisvule cuponierc. (Knight.) 

*ca pon lze, v. t. [Eng. capon, aod suffix - ize 
(q.v.).] To castrate, as a capon. 

. . an ojwmtor who citponized a young blackbird 
of about six week* old ." — Burrin g ton : On the Bingit vj 
Uf Birds. 

cap-or'-^l-an lte, s. [From Monte Capnr- 
ciano, in Tuscany, where it is found ; suff. -ife. ] 
Min. : A variety of La union tite (q.v.). It 
occurs iu pearly mononlinie crystals of a flesh- 
red colour; sp. gr., 2**17 ; hardness, 2.5— 3*5 ; 
comp.: silica, 53*0 ; alumina, 22*7 ; lime, I2’4 ; 
water, 1TD. 

tea pot, s. [Fr. capot , Ure capot = to be 
balked ; faire c a pot = to capot ; Ger. caput = 
ruined, broken ; probably abbreviated from 
Lat. caput vibrtuum = a dead person or body ] 
When one player wins all the tricks of cards 
at the game of picquet he has effected a capot. 

tea-pot', v.t. [Capot, s.) To effect a capot 
oil one's antagon- 
ists in jiicquet. 

“That lost game I 
bad with coy sweet 
Cousin, I c apotted 
her." — Lnmh : Ft- 
lays of Klin ; Mrt. 

Buttles Oidn, on 
Whitt. 

*ca-pote,5. [Fr. 

A" Sp. capote ; 
from Lat. capo, = 
a cloak. ) 

1. Ord. Lang. : 

A long cloak or 
mantle reaching 
to the feet, woru 
by women. 

2. Mil. : A coat 
with a hood, 
worn by aoldiers, 
sailors, Ac. 

** The cloak of white, the thin capote 
That decks the wandering Candiole,'* 

Byron : The Bride <if Abydot, iL 9. 

• ca-p<fii 9 h, ’ca poch, « [Capoch.] 

*'He [the youth, Dorothea] wore a little brown 
eaponch , giro very near to nis body with a white 
towel."— Shelton : Bon Qulzotc, bk. lv., ch. L 

c&p pa-dine, s. [Etymology doubtful.) A 
aort of silk Hock nr waste obtained from the 
cocoon after the ailk 1ms been reeled off, and 
used for shag In making rugs. (Simmonds.) 

* C&p-pa do -91-6, * cap-o r- doeb-y, s. [A 

corruption of eappudocia. (A f um.)] An old 
slang term for a prison. 

“How, captain. Idiot My old Mint's son, my dear 
kinsman In Cuppadoclo."— Puritan. (.Vnrei.) 

Cappagh, 8. & a. [From Cappagh, near Cork, 
io lrelaod.) 

cappagh-brown, s. Manganese brown. 
There are two shades of it, light and dark 
cappagh browna. (Ogilvie.) 

c&p' pan-us, s. [Etymology unknown.) A 
kind of worm, very hurtful to ships’ bottoms, 
to which it adheres. 

C&pp&r -o-re, s. pi. [Lat. cappar(is), feni. 
pi. adj. autf. -etc.] 

Hot. : A sub-order of the Capparldnceic, 
comprising those species hi which the fruit is 
a berry. 

*cftp -par-ld, s. [Lat. capparis (genit. cap- 
pa ru/«.s).J 

Hot. : The English form of the name of the 
Capparidae«iv. 

“ Cnppnridt arc chiefly troi>ical plan tn. '—Balfour : 
Botany, p. 402. 



cap par-i-da'-^e-so, S.pl. [Lat. capparis 
(genit. cajtparidis), ami fern. pi. suffix - acca ;.] 
Hot. : A natural order of thalamifloral dicoty- 
ledons, placed by Lindley in his Cistal alliance. 
They are herbs, shrubs, or trees with alternate 
leaves and solitary or clustered flowers. The 
ovary is generally stalked, with parietal pla- 
centas and renifonn seeds. They are akin to 
Crucifene. The order is divided into two sub- 
orders— 1. Clomeie, with dry, dehiscent fruit ; 
2. Capparea*, the fruit of which is a berry. 
The plants are principally tropical, aod have 
pungent and stimulant qualities. The flower- 
beds of C. spinosa constitute capers. [Caper 
(4), a.) There are thirty- three known genera 
and 355 species. 


cap '-par-i S, s. [Latin, from Gr. *a7r7rapts 
(kappdris).] [Caper (4), $.) 

Hot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Capparidaceie. It consists of shrubs 
having simple leaves, frequently with two 
little spines at tlieir base, and showy flowers 
with a four-parted calyx, four petals, and 
numerous stamens. The most generally- 
known species is the Capparis spinosa, the 
Common Caper (q.v.), which grows on walls, 
Ac., in the south of Europe and Meditenanean 
regions. Its mode of growth resembles a 
bramble. Tt is a stimulant, antiscorbutic, 
and aperient. So also are C. rupcstris, a native 
of Greece : C. Fontanesii, from Barbary ; and 
C. (egyptiaca, from Egypt. The bark of the root 
of C. cynophallophora, amygdalina, nml/emi- 
ginva blisters like cantliaridcs. (Lindley, 
Ac.) C. Sodada is one of the characteristic 
features of the vegetation of Africa, from 
the Desert to the Nile. The small berries, 
which have a pungent taste, form an im- 
portant article of fond, and the roots/ when 
burnt, supply salt. It has a narcotic odour, 
and its aerid’stimulatiug fruits are employed 
by women to produce fecundity. 


*cappe, s. [Cap.) 

'* A vemicle liadde he sowed oil bis cappe. 

His walet lay hyfoni him in his lappe.” 

Chaucer ; The Prologue, 1. 687-8. 


way before his companions on a ridge is. 
said to cappilow them. In an old game the 
following phrase is used, ” Kings, Queena, 
Capilow. 

C&p -ping (1), pr. par., a., A s f [Cap (1), v.) 

A. A B. ^4s pr. par. £ particip. cuij. : (See 
Hu? verb). 

C. As sabst. : The act of presenting with 
caps, in sign of a degree having been taken. 

"The 'capping' at the medical students of Glasgow 
University took place ou Tuesday.” — Weekly Ncolt 
man. Aug. 4, I8T7. 

capping-off, 8. 

(ilnss-nutking : The mode of detaching tlie 
closed end of a blown cylinder by drawing a 
circle around it, bringing it into the shape ot 
an open -ended cylinder ready for splitting 
longitudinally. (Knight.) 

capping-plane, s. [CAr, v .) 

Joinery ; A plane used for working the upper 
portion of staircase -rails. 

C&p'-ping (2). a. [Corrupted from or perhaps 
rather an early form of coping (q.v.).] 

capping-brick, s. A coping-brick. 

*c;lp'-pit, a. [Icel. kappa — to quarrel, to- 
contend.) Crabbed, ill-humoured, peevish. 

(Scotch ) 

’* Qnha ever saw, in all tbeir life, 

Twa cavtnt eairlia inak sik Hue stryfel” 

Philotus, S.P./t., HL S7 

Ca'-pra, s. [Lat. capra = a she-goat ; caper 
(genit." cupri) = a he-goat.) 

Zool. : A genus of ruiuioant mammals con- 
taiiniig the true goats. There are horns in 
both sexes, and lachrymal sinuses are absent. 
There is a beard or long hair ou the throat in 
both sexes, or in some species in the male 
only. Capra hircus is the domestic goat. It 
is thought to be a descendant of C. ceyagrus of 
Persia and the Caucasus. C. Ibex is the Ibex 
of the Alps, and C. pyrenaica that of the 
Pyrenees. [Goat.) 

Palreont. : Capra has not been found earlier 
than the Post-Pliocene beds. 


capped, • cap-pyd, pa. par. & a. [Cap, v.) 

’’ Cappyd ; cappatus.” — CathoL Anglicum. 

capped quartz, s. 

Min.: A variety of Quartz. (Brit. Mns. 
Catal.) 

capped rail, s. 

Railroad Engineering : A railroad rail which 
has a steel cap attached to an iron body. It 
is generally made by so disposing the steel in 
a fagot as to form the edge of that metal, in 
rolling. It is otherwise known as a steel- 
topped or steel-headed rail. (Knight.) [Rail.] 

cap '-pel, s. [From Eng. cap(?).] The iron 
at the ends and middle of a horse-tree, whipple- 
tree, or cross-bar, used in ploughing or har- 
rowing, into which the liooks of the traces are 
placed. (Halliu'ell.) 

cftp'-pel ine, s. [Capleyne.] A small iron 
skill 1-cap worn by archers in the middle ages. 
(Ogilvie.) 

* c&p'-per (1), s. [Cap (2), s.) Apparently 
cup-hearer ; a person in the list of the kings 
household servants. (Fitscottie, ed. 1763, p. 
204; ined. 1S14, Coppcris.) [Copper.] 

* C&p’-per (2), * cap -par, s. [Eng. cap, and 
suffix -cr.) One who makes or sells caps. 

" Cappar, bonnettier.''—Pultyrave. 

* c&p'~per (3), *. [Apparently from coupe, the 
last portion of A.S. attorcoppe = a spider.) A 
spider. (Scotch.) 

c&p pcr-noit -y, c&p-pcr-noit'-ed, a. 

[Capf.rnoitie.] 

cftp’-pie, S. [From Faig. A Scotch cap, and 
dnmn. suff. -ic.) 

T, A little cap. 

2. A kind of beer between table-beer and 
ale, formerly drunk by the middle classes, 
which seems to have been thus denominated, 
because it was customary to hand it round iu 
a little cap or quaich. It is called also cap- 
ale. (Scotch.) > 

cup -pil-OW, v.t. [A softened form of Dan. 
htpiaeber — to run with emulation, to contest. 
(Juniiejon.)] To distance another in reaping. 

In Roxburghshire, one who gets a considerable [ 


c&p -rate, s. [From Eng. capr(ic) ; and suff. 
-life.) [Capric Acid.) 

4 cap -rel, a [A dimin. of caper (q.v.).] A 
caper. 

" g»k a mirthless musick their minstrels did make, 

WTiile ky cost caprelt behind w ith their heels * 

Poitoart Fly ting : Walton t CoU., iiL 22. 

ca-prel'-la, s. [Latio dimin. of capers a 
goat.) 

Zool. : A genus of crustaceans, the typical 
one of the family Caprellidee (q.v.). Caprclla 
Phasma is the best known sjiecies. Phusmar 
is a genus of Mantidse, to which these crus- 
taceans present a superficial resemblance, but 
no real affinity. 

ca-prel-li df©, s. pi [From Lat. caprclla r 
"and feni. pi. sutf. -idtr.] 

Zool. : A family of crustaceans, order La*- 
modipoda. 

* ca-prc -o-late, a. [In Mod . Lat. caprealatus K 
from Class. Lat. capreolus = a tendril.) 

Hot. : Winding and clasping with tendrils, 
cirrous. 

••Such plants as turn, w-iud, ami creep alone the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, t* gourds, melons, 
and eucuiuiiers are termed, in bfitiuiy, capreolate 
plants.’'— // ii rrit 

* ca'-pre-oll, v.i. [Caper, v.) To caper, to 
skip like a roe. (Sir Philip Sydney.) 

ca pro'-o-liis, ca-praa'-d-lus, «. [Lat. 
'capreolus = a kind of wild goat, chamois, or 
roebuck.) 

1. Zool. : A genus of mammals, family Ccr- 
vid:v. Capreolus ettpraxt is the Roebuck (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : There is in the Pliocene on 
extinct fossil species allied to tiie roebuck. 

* 3. Hot. : A tendril. 

* c&p -ret, s. [ltal. capretto ; dimin. of cajpera 
= a goat.) A young gont, a kid. 

•* As cri pret and hert thou shalt eete." 

Wycl\ffc: Pent., xli. 15. 

c&p'-ric, [From Lat. capra — n she-goat; 
cajn-r — a lie-goat.) 

capric acid, s. 

Chcm. : CjolljoOo — CglljijO.CO.OIT. Tlie 
same ns Kutic Acid. A monatomic, fatty 
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acid which exists as a gly<*ride in butter nod 
cocoa-nut oil, in fusel oil, aad is formed by 
the oxidatioa of oleic acid and of oil of rue. 

It is a colourless crystalline body, having a 
slight odour of the goat. It melts at 2S\ It 
is insoluble in-cold water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. It forms crystalline salts called 
caprates or rotates, sparingly soluble iu cold 
water. 

ca-priijo'-i-o (9c as tch), s. [Ital. capriccio.) 
[Caprice.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A caprice. 

2. Music : A name which has been given at 
different times to diifereot kinds of musical 
compositions. Now it is generally applied to 
a piece composed on original subjects, or to a 
lirilliaut tra ascription of one or more subjects 
by other composers. (Groiv\) 

•' Will this cnppriccio hold in thee, art surlt_“ 

ShaJxsp. : Alts Well that Ends IFe/t, iL a 

ia-prljc’ - i'O-so (9c as tch), adv. [Ital. ca- 

'pricriaso = capricious, humoursome.] 

Music: In a whimsical, humorous manner ; 
after the style of a capriccio. 

©a-pri 90, * ca-pri'9h, * ca-pri'ch-i-o 
(ch as sh), * ca-priij-i-o, s [Fr. caprice ; 
Sp.and Port, capricho ; Ital. capriccio =■ shak- 
ing in a fever ; whim, faacy.] 

1. A whim adopted by a sudden change of 
opiaion, and probably to be cast off in a little 
for aome new one ; a freak, a faucy. 

" Not that th« Former of us all, in this. 

Or aught He doe», ia governed by caprice. 

Cowp* r : Truth, 31 «. 

2. Capricious habit or disposition ; capri- 
ciousness. 

“ The folly . . . snCt caprice of the present age.*— 
SjfccJtitor, No. 43S. 

3. The same as capriccio (2) (q.v.). 

«[ For the differeace between caprice and 
humour see Humour. 

* cap-rich, s. [Caprice.] 

* cap-ri-91-d, * cap-ri ‘-chi-o, s . [ital. 

capriccio.] A freak, fancy, caprice. 

“To have viewed the soul stark naked, watched her 
loose iu her frisks, her gambols, her capr lews. "Sterne: 
Trist. Shandy, ch. xxiiL 

cap ri'-cious, a. [Fr. capricieux ; Ital capric- 
cicsc, from caprice, (q.v.).j Subject to, or full 
of caprice ; whimsical, fanciful. 

“The lower animals are, as we shall hereafter see, 
ci priciout in their affections, a vers unis. sn<l sense of 
beauty." — Darwin : Descent of Man , vol. i. (1871), pt. i., 
ch. iL, p. 85. 

«[ For the difference between capricious and 
fanciful see Fanciful. 

capri cious-ly, adv. [Eng. capricious ; -7 y.) 
In a capricious maoner; io caprice; whimsi- 
cally, fancifully. 

“ But on the same contiuent the species often range 
widely and almost capriciously "—Darwin : Origin of 
Species (ed. 1859), ch. xii. , p. 3S4 

cap-ri'-cious ness, s . IEng. oapririoits; 
-ji*ss.] The quality of being capricious, or full 
of caprice. 

“A subject ought to suppose that there are reasons, 
although he be not apprised of them $ otherwise, he 
must tax his prince of capriciousness, inconstancy, or 
ill design.*— Swift. 

Ca -pri-corn, Cap-ri-cor-nus, s. [Lat. 
capricornus ; from caper — a goat, and cornu 
= a horu.] 

Astronomy : 

1. The tenth of the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, represented oa globes in the form of a 
goat. It ia the first of the winter aad fourth 
of the summer signs. 

2. The tenn is applied also to the part of 
the ecliptic betweea 270 and 300 E. long. The 
sun enters it about the 21st of December, at 
the wiater solstice. 

"Let the longest night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day consequently must he of nine.*'— Motes 
to Creechs Maniliut. 

“And, what was ominous, that very morn 
The sun was entered into Capricorn.’' 

Dryden Hind A Panther, Ui. 693. 

Tropic of Capricorn : [Tjjofic.] 

* cftp'-rld, a. [Lat. caper — a wild goat.] Of 
or pertaining to the goat tribe. 

cap’-rl dt©, s pi. [Lat. caper (geait. capri ) ; 
fem. pi. anffix 

Zool. : A family of ruminaat mammals, of 
which the genus Capra, or goat, is the type. 


t caprif-i-cate, r.l. [Lat. caprifico; fropi 
caprijicus = the wild flg ; caper ~ a wild goat ; 
Jicus — fig. ] 

Bot : To fertilise by the operatioa known as 
capri Scat iou. 

t cap-rlf i-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. caprificatio ; 
from caprijicus = a wild fig ; caper = a wild 
goat ; ficus = a fig. ] A process of fertilizing or 
accelerating the production of fruit, practised 
iu the Levant, particularly with the wild fig. 
It consists iu suspending on the cultivated fig 
branches of the wild ng, which bring with 
them a small insect winch penetrates the 
female flowers, carrying the polleo of the male 
flower oa its body, or puuctures the fruit in 
order to lay its eggs, which hastens the ripen- 
ing, and may be the oaly effect. The Egyp- 
tians pretend to obtain the same result by 
puactnring the eye of the fruit with a needle 
dipped in oiL (Dotui in IFebster). 

“The process of c aprlficatlon beln? unknovro to 
these wages, the flga come to nothing." — Bruce: 
Travels, liL 74. 

ca-prif i-€U3, s. [Latin, from caper = a 
wild goat ; ficus = a fig.] 

Bot. : A plant— the Wild Fig— which, ac- 
cording to Theophrastus and Pfiny, is a tree 
of a wild kind which never rij)ens its fruit, 
but has the power of conferring on other trees 
the virtue which it does not possess itself. 
[Caprification.J 

♦ cAp’-ri-fole, * c&p-ri-fo'-li-um, s . 

[O. Fr. caprijUe; Low Lat. caprifolium ; from 
caper = a wild goat, and/o7iuiu — a leaf.] 

Bot. : The Woodbine, or Honeysuckle (Loni- 
ara Feridymenum); a climbing shrub, the 
typical geaus of the order Caprifoliacese, noted 
for »tbe very fragrant clusters of truiu pet- 
shaped, cieam-coloured flowers. [Honey- 
suckle, Woodbine.] 

“ And Eglantine luid Caprifol* among. 

Fashiond above within their utmost part." 

Spenser : FQ , HI. vL 44 

cap -rt-fo-li-a'^e-ae, s.pl. [Low Lat. capn- 
fvli(um); fem. pi. e affix -actcc.] 

Bot. : A natural order of plants, the Honey- 
suckle family. They are gamopetalous ealyci- 
floral dicotyledons, and are classed by Liudley 
in hia Cinehonal alliance. They are shrubs 
or trees, generally climbing, and are natives 
of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. The best-known species ia the Com- 
mon Honeysuckle (Lou ice ra Fericlyuienum). 
The Elder, the Guelder Rose, the Laurustinus, 
and the Snowberry belong to this family, in 
which there are sixteen, genera and 230 apeciea 
know a. 

* ©ip -ri form, a. [Lat. caper — a wild goat ; 
forma — form, shape.] Goat-shaped, re- 
sembling a goat in shape or appearauce. 

*xa-prig'-en-ous, a. [Lat. caper = a wild 
goat; gigno (pa. tan. yeuui) — ‘to beget, pro- 
duce.] Begotten by a goat. 

cap-ri mill -gid-fe, s.p7. [Lat. caprimulgus ; 
fem. pi. suffix -icia\] 

Ornith. : The Goatsuckers, or Night-jars, a 
family of birds akin to the Swallows (Hirun- 
dinidie) and the Swifts (Cypselidre), aud con- 
stituting with them the typical section of the 
tribe Fissiroatres. They have large eyes and 
soft plumage ; the bill is short, depressed, and 
very broad, with an extremely wide gape. 
The ears are very large, the wings lopg aad 
pointed, the legs short. The species are 
widely spread over the world. There are three 
sub-families, Capri malgin re, Podagrime, and 
Steatominae (q.v.). [Caprimulgcs.] 

cap-ri-miil-gi'-nsa, a. pi [From Lat. ca- 
primulgus (q.v.), and fem. pi. a off. -inrr.] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-family of the 

family Capri mulgidie (q.v.). They have a 
very short and weak bill, aad the middle 
claw pectinated ; the precise use of the pecti- 
nation is matter of dispute. For Caprimulgus 
europmts see Capriinulgus. C. or .■LUrosro- 
thus uoci ferns is the Whip-poor-Will of North 
America, and C. carolinensis the Chuck- Wjll's- 
widow, the names being imitated from their 
notes. 

cap ri-mul'-gtts, $. [Lat. caper ~ a wild 

mulgeo — to milk.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, the typical one of 
the family Cuprimulgidfn, and the aub-family 
Caprimulginae. One species, Capri mulguseu.ro- 
petus, is found in Britaiu. It is called the 


Ooatsncker, from the old and erroneous belief 
that it sucks goats. Another name given to 
it is Night-jar, from a jarring noise, like that 
of a rapidly-revolving spinuing-wheel, made 
by the birds when sitting ou trees ; their uote 
is a different one when flying about in search 
of drouiog-beotles and moths, on which they 
principally live, and which they catch on the 
wing. They hunt about by night, and the 
wheel-aound, which strikes up punctually at 
sunset, is one of the most notable ornitholo- 
gical phenomena presented in Epping Forest 
on summer eveniugs. There the bird is called 
a Night-hawk, as resembling a hawk, or, still 
better, a gigantic hawk-moth, as it hovers on. 
the wing. Elsewhere it is termed also the 
Night-churn or Feru Owl. 

* Cap -line, a. [Lat. ca-prinus = pertaining 
to a goat ; caper = a wild goat.] Of or per- 
taining to goats ; goat-like. 

“ Their phjraioffuomy is cauine. vulpine, ca pruts.”— 
Bishop Gaudcn ; Life uf Bishop Brownriyy, p. 2s6 11680). 

c&p'-ri-ole, s. [Fr. capriole .] 

Horsemanship: A leap in the air without 
advancing, but iu which the aoimal jerks out 
its hinder feet. 

If A capriole ia akin to a croupada ami a 
ballotade, bnt iu the former of these move- 
ments the horse does not show his shoes, which 
he does in a capriole, and in the latter of them 
he does not jerk out his hinder feet. 

t cap -ri-ped, a. [Lat. capra — a goat ; pcs 
(genit. pedis) = a foot.] Having feet like a 
goat, goatr footed. 

cap'-ro-ate, s. [From Eug. capro(ic), and suff. 
-afr.] [Caproic Acid.] 

ca-pro'-ic, a. [From Lat. capra = a she-goat, 
'caper = a he-goat, with allusiou to Gr. xarrpo* 
(Jcapros) = a boar, spec, a wild boor.] 

caproic acid, s. 

Chcm. ; C 6 H 12 0 2 = C 5 H n .CO.OH. A mona- 
tomic, fatty acid, which occurs as a glyceride 
in the butter of cow's milk, and in oocoa-uut 
oil ; it is produced by the action of alkalies 
ou amyl-cyanide, aud as a sodium salt hy the 
octiou of C0 2 on sodium amyL It is a clear 
oil, ap. gr. 0*y31 at 15®, boils at 195*, solidiliea 
at —9*. Its salts are called eaproates ; they 
are soluble and crystallizahle. A stroog solu- 
tion of the potassium salts yields, by electro- 
lysis, diamyl CjoH^. 

cap' ro-mys, s. [From Gr. <anpas Xkapro$)= 
a boar, spec, the wild boar, aod pve (mus) = a 
mouae.] 

Zool. : A genns of rodent mammals, family 
Psammoryctidfe, or Sand- rats. Some of the 
species, however, inhabit not sand but the 
branches of trees. They are found in South 
America and the West Indies. Some genera 
have spines mixed with ordinary hairs, aad 
have in consequence been described as porcu- 
pines. 

ca'-pros, s. [From Gr. Kanpos (kapros) = a 
boar.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of spiny-fiaued fishes, 
family ttcomberidae. Capras aper ia the Boar- 
fish, sometimes called Zeus oper. [Boar-fish.] 

ca’-pry-late, & [From Eng. capryl(ic), and 
suff. -ate (Chcm.) (q.v.).] [Caprylic Acid.] 

ca'-pryl-ic, a. [Lat. capra = a she-goat ; Or. 
rfdjrpov { kapros ) = a boar, and vAtj (hule) = . . . 
matter as a principle of being.] 

caprylic acid, s. 

Chcm. : C 8 I1] 6 0 2 = C 7 Hi 5 .CO.OH. A mona- 
tomic, fatty acid, which occurs as a glyceride 
in hotter and iu cocoa-nut oil, alsoiu fusel oil. 
It is prepared by the saponification of coeoa- 
nut oil ; its baryta salt is less soluble than 
that of caproic acid. Caprylic acid is an un- 
pleasaut liquid w’hicb solidifies at 12*. It boils 
at 23S*. Its salts are called Caprylatea. 

Cap -sa, a. [Lat. — a case.] 

Zool : A geuutf of Mollusca, j*laced by 
Cuvier between Venus and Petricola, having 
two teeth on the one hinge, and a single hut 
bifid one on the other; lunula wanting, shell 
convex, and the fold indicative of the retractor 
of the foot considerable. 

cap-sel’-la, s. [Lat capsella — a a mall box or 

coffer.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Crucifene. 
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Capsella Bursa pastoris is the Shepherd's Parse 
so common at roadsides in this country. 

cap '-si-cine. s. [Lai. ca?»ic(itm), and snflf. 

Chcm. : The active principle extracted from 
the capsules of cayenne popper. It has a 
resinous appenrance. and a hot, acrid taste, 
so pungent that if half a grain of It be vola- 
tilized in a large mom, it will cause all who 
respire the contained air to eneeze and cough. 

c&p'-si-cum, s. [Lnt. capsa = a ease ; so 
mmed from the seed-pods.] 

L Botany: 

1. A genus of plants of the order Solanacefe, 
consisting of annual or biennial plants, bear- 
ing membranous pods containing several 
seeds, noted for their hot, pungent quali- 
ties. Capsicum annuvni, *a native of South 
America, furnishes the fraits known ns 
chillies. These, as well as tho fruits of C. 
fmtescens 8iid other species, are used to form 
cayenne pepper. For this purpose the ripe 
fruits are dried in tho sun or iti an oven, and 
then ground to powder, which is mixed with 
a large quantity of wheat flour. The mixed 
powder is then turned into cakes with leaven ; 
these are baked till they become as hard as 
biscuit, and aro then ground and sifted. 
Cayenne pepper is largely adulterated with 
red lead and other substauees. [Cayenne.] 
(Treas. of But,, Ac.) 

2. The fruit-pods of the plants descrihed in 1. 

II. Pharm. : Capsid Fnictus, the dried ripe 

fruit of Capsicum fastigiatum, imported from 
Zanzibar. It is a small, oblong, scarlet, mem- 
branous pod, divided internally into two or 
three cells containing numerous fiat white 
renifonn seeds. It has no odour ; its taste is 
hot and acrid. Capsicum fruits are used 
medicinally. In powder or as a tincture, ex- 
ternally, or ns a gnrgle in cases of malignant 
sore throat, nnd internally as a stimulant in 
coses of impaired digestion. 

cap-si'ze, v.t. & U (Etymology unknown. 
Alalm suggests from cap — head, and seize, 
because it is properly to movo a hogshead or 
other vessel forwards by turning it alternately 
on the head. Skeat suggests that it is n 
nautical corruption of Sp. cubeccar = to nod 
one's head in sleep ; from cabeza = the head ; 
from Low Lat. vtpitium = 8 cowl, hood ; Lat. 
caput = the head. Cf. Sp. capuzar un baxd = 
to sink n ship by tho head.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To upset or overturn any vessel. (Said 
especially of ships.) 

** It In A pleasant voyapo perhaps to float, 

Like Pyrrho, on a »un ot spcculutiou ; 

But what If carrying nail capslz* tho boat?" 

Hymn : /ion Juan, ix. 13. 

2. To upset, overturn any thing or person. 

B. Intrans. : To bo upset or overturned. 

c&p-si zed, pa. %xir. or a. (Capsize.] 

O&p-si'z-Ihg, pr. par., n., A s. [Capsize.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vfr subst.: Tho act of overturning or 
npaetting ; the state ot being overturned or 
upset. 

. . having ndrr^nce to tlio los* of the Film 

Southard ami the capsizing or tho Liverpool Lifeboat, 

. . .’'—Times, Nor. ti, 1375. (Advt) 

Cap '-Stan, s. (O. Fr. cabcstan ; Sp. rn&rwfanfr, 
cabestrdnte =. a capstan : cabcstmr = to tie 
with a halter; Lat. enpistro = to lialter, tie, 
pa. par. capistrans ; capistrum = a halter ; 
capio = to hohl, seize.] 

Kant. : A strong, massive nppnratus of wood 



CAPSTANS. 


made to rovolvo, nml shaped liken truncated 
cone, nnd having tho up]icr part provided with 


holes for the reception of bars nr levers with 
which to cause it to revolve, and thus raise a 
heavy weight by winding a rope round it. It 
is especially used on shipboard for weighing 
the anchor. Capstans arc single or double, 
according 8s they have one or two barrels 
upon the same spindle. The doifble capstan 
is revolved by two sets of men on two decks. 
They aro known as "fore” or "nft” capstans, 
according to position. The fore capstan 
stands about midway between the fore and 
main loasts. The 8 ft capstan about the same 
distance abaft the mainmast. The drum cap- 
stan. tor weighing heavy fiiu hors, was invented 
by Sir Samuel Morlnnd nbout Hk>l. 

“The weighing of anchors by the capstan Is also 
new."— Iluimgh : Bt&iyt. 

1. To man the capstan : To cause the men 
to stand iu readiness at the capstan. 

2. To rig the capstan : To flx the capstan-bars 
in their holes in the capstan. 

3. To paid the capstan : To drop nil the pauls 
into their sockets to prevent the capstan from 
recoiling during any pause of heaving. (Smyth.) 

i. To surge the capstan : To slacken the rope 
which is wound round the barrel while heav- 
ing to prevent tt from riding or fouling. 
(Smyth.) 

capstan-bar, s. A long piece of wood, 
of tile best ash or hickory, one end of which 
is thrust into one of the square holes of the 
drumhead of the capstan, like the spokes of a 
wheel. They are used to heave the capstan 
round, by the men getting their hands and 
chests Against them and walking round. 

capstan-bar pin, s. A little iron pin 
or bolt, inserted through the ends of the 
capstan- bars to prevent their unshipping. 

capstan-barrel, a 

Kaut. ; The main post of the capstan, 

caps tan -swifter, s. 

Naut. ; A rope passed horizontally through 
notches In the outer ends of the bars, and 
drawn very tight. The intent is to steady 
the men as they walk round when the ship 
rolls, and to give room for o greater number 
to assist, by manning the swifters both within 
and without. (Smyth.) 

C^p '-Stone, 5. [Eng. enp (1), s., and stone.) 

*1 , Arch. : A coping-stoDe or coping. 
[Cove-stone.] 

*2. Naut. : A capstan. 

3. Palccont. : A fossil echinite of the genus 
Connslus. It derives its name from a supposed 
resemblance to a cap. 

C&p stride, ri. (Etymology doubtful.] To 
drink in place of another, or out of one's turn. 
(Scotch.) 

cap -su-lar, * cap -su lar-y, n. [Fr. mp- 

sulaire ; Eow Lat. capsidaris, from capsula = 
n little case ; dimin. of capsa = a case, chest, 
oi receptacle.] 

Pot., <tc. : Tertainhig to or resembling a 
capsule ; hollow like a capsule. 

“It aflcendetb uot directly nnto tho throat, but ns. 
ccmUne first into o capsulary rareptbm of the breast- 
bone, ft ftseendeth a^ain into tbo nock."— Brovme: 
Vulgar Srrourt. 

capsular arteries, a. pJ. 

Anat.: The arteries of the renal gland, so 
called because they are enclosed iu a hag or 
capsule. 

capsular ligamont, s. 

Anat. : A membranous clastic bug or cap- 
sule enveloping tho joints In the animal 
system. 

c&p'-su-latc, * cap’-su-la-tod, n. (Eng. 

c apsut\c); -nfe.] Enclosed or contained in a 
capsule, or anything resembling a capsule or 
case, ns a waliint In Its shell. 

“SeM*. with *§ uro cvrrupU>rl and aiato. will awlm ; 
and this njrri*«th unto the sred* of plant a locked np 
juid cipsulated in tbeir bunk*."— lirottme : Vulgar 
jCrmurs. 

C&p’-sule (Enq.\ c&p'-sn-la (LuM, s. [Lat. 
capsul'a — a little ease or is-eeptacle ; dimin. 
of a ipsa = a case or receptacle ; cupfo = to 
hold.] 

1. Botany. 

(1) Any dry dehiscent seed-vessel. Internally 
consisting of one or more cells, splitting into 
several valves, nnd either discharging its con- 


tents throngh pores or orifices, or falling off 
entire with the seed. Capsules are distin- 



CAP8ULES. 

I. Foxglove. 2. Thorn apple. 3. IrU. 


gnlshed by the number of their cells, as unU 
locular = single-celled, bilocular = two-celled, 
trilocular = three-celled, Ac. 

“On threshing I found the ears not filled, and some 
of the capsules quite empty.”— Burke; On the Scarcity. 

(2) Applied amongst fungals to denote cer- 
tain kinds of peritheeia or receptacles. 

2. Anal. : A membranous envelope or sac, 
as the capsule of the crystalline lens. 

3. Ckemistry : 

(1) A small vessel for containing ores, Ac., 
while being washed or melted ; a crucible. 

(2) A small shallow saucer, of porcelain, 
used in evaporation. 

4. Med.: A small hollow case of gum, to 
contain a nauseous medicine, ao as to allow it 
to be swallowed without being tasted. When 
in the stomach the gummy envelope melts, 
and allows the medicine to act. 

5. Comm. : A metallic cap or cover for the 
mouth of a bottle. 

6. Milit. : The shell of a metallic cartridge. 

c&p'-suled, a. [Capsule.] 

1. Contained in a capsule. 

2. Furnished or protected with a capsule, or 
metallic cap. (Capsule, 5.] 

“Sir Joshua f why he hadn’t any tneguilp. any 
patent capsuled colour tubes, any prepared canvas 
Irom Wlnsor and Newton's . . All the Pear Hound, 
No. 30, p. 77. 1359. 

cftp'-taln, * cap-l-tain, * cap-1 tein, 
* cap 1-teyn, * cap i-thyn, s. (O. Fr. 

capitain ; Fr. capital ne ; Sp. capita n ; ltal. 
cnpftoJio ; Ger. capitdn ; Dut. hapitcin ; from 
Low Lat. capita neus, capitanus^- a captain; 
caput = the head.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. A head or chief officer ; tho bendfiiunn of 
a clan ; the chief commander of an army. 

“ David . . . killed Sbopbacb the captain of the 
host." — t C7iron. xix. 18. 

“Two brethren were their CVrp»'«vn.i. which hlA>t 
lleugUt and Horsua, well approv’d In wnvre, . . .“ 
Spenser t F. Q , II. x 6r*. 

2. A subordinate officer in command of any 
number of men. 

“And David numbered the people that were wifh 
him, and set captains of thousands and cuptafru of 
hundred* over them."— 2 Sam. xviiL ). 

3. Ono skilled In war ; & general. 

“ Foremost captain of his time.” 

II. Technically: 

1 , An olficer in command of n enmpany 
of Infantry, a troop of cavalry, a battery of 
artillery, or a field company of the engineer 
corps; or iui officer who has, by seniority nr 
otherwise, attained the thud tdep in promo- 
tion, the others being second < r siib-lieiili iiunt, 
and lieiile.uant. \\ ith nuii-coinbuiuut brunches 
the rank is generally relative. He p.ijs, has 
power of minor jmiii-linietii over, uml is 
resjumsibl a lor the comfort and well-being of 
Ills company, mi l for its equipments. Lank 
de-.lgimted in tho l nited Muirs by two gold 
embroidered bars at each end of the Hhoiitdor 
strap, the corps being indicuted bj tho color of 
tho strap. [Compam.J 

" A 1 these villains will uiake the uame of 

captain i«lloos the woftl occopy ; t1iult't<<re cn;>- 
f ioii hatl need look to It."— ShaKesp. : i Henry IV^ 
II. 4. 

2. S'nnl: Until 1^12 the rank of captain 
was tho highest commissioned ofiico In tho 
United States Navy. The comouKlores before 
that period wero so by courtesy only. The enp- 


p<^t, J<S^rl; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9IU11, hon^h; go. gem; tliln, this; sin, 09; expect, ^cnophon, exist. -lig* 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -ston = shun ; -^lon, -slon — ::hun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -dlo^ Ac. = t>9l, d$L 
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tain ranked with a lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
or brigadier-general according to seniority. 
At that time the ranks of commodore and 
admiral were added, and the rank of captaiu 
became equivalent to colonel. Title applied 
by courtesy to commanders of vessels of a lower 
rate. In war-ships petty officers are distin- 
guished as captains of the tops, after-guards, Ac. 

3. Naut . : The muter of a merchant ship. 
"The Rhodian ea/rfafn, relying on his knowledge! 

Mid the lightness of his vessel, passed, in open day. 
through all the guards.'*— .4 rhufAnor On Coins. 

4. Mining: An overseer or superintendent 
of a mine. 

5. Educ. ( Of a school ) : The head boy of the 
highest class. 

6. Sports: The head or manager of any num- 
ber of persons engaged in any game or sport. 
Thns we have the captain of an eleven in 
cricket, the captain of a fifteen at football, &c. 

'* At Ox/ord the prospects are far Jess hopeful.xnd . . . 
the captain will have all his work to get a good team 
together.*— Daily Telegraph, April 16, l SSL 

7. Ichthy. : A name given to the Crooner, 
Crowner, or Gray Gurnard, Trigla Gumhardus. 

captain-general, s. 

Mil it. : The general or commander-in-chief 
of an aroiy. Ia the United States tbe governor 
of a state is captain-general of the militia. In 
the Dumiuioo uf Canada the Goverour-Geoeral 
also bears the title of captain-general. 

" He [the Earl of Marlborough] was declared captain- 
ffeneral.” — Burnet: Oum Tarot, an 2702. 

captain-lieutenant, a 

1. Mifit.: An officer who, though really only a 
lieutenant, and drawing lieutenant's pay, ranks 
as a captain, and performs a captain's duties. 

Captain of the guard: The officer, or non- 
commissioned officer in charge of a guard. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) Captain of the maintop : The petty officer 
In charge of the maintop men. 

(2) Captain of the fleet : A temporary ad- 
miralty appointment. He is entitled to be 
considered as a flag-officer, and to a share in 
prize-money accordingly. He is the adjntant- 

eueral of the fleet, and his special duty is to 
eep up discipline. He hoists the flag and 
wears tbe uniform of a rear-admiral. 

(3) Captoin of the port: An officer whoseduty 
it is to control the entries and departures, the 
berthing at tbe anchorages, and general marine 
duties. 

captain -paclia, captain-pasha, s. 

A Turkish high-admiral. 

* cap tain, a. {Low. Lat. capilaneus = head, 
chief ; from caput = the head,] Head, chief, 
superior. 

" Like captain jewels tu the carcanet* 

Shakesp. : Sonnets. 

t cap tain, v.t. [Captain, $.] To direct the 
movements of, to command, to manage, to act 
as captaiu of. 

*• . . . who will again captain the team .* — Daily 
Telegraph, March 16, 16S1. 

cdp-tain-^y, $. [Eng. captain; and suff. 
-cy (q.v.).] The rank or position of o cap- 
tain ; leadership. 

" This [the Catalan conquest of Athens] took place 
under the captaincy of Walter de Brienne."— Dr, (L O. 
Latham; Satiorvilities of Europe, vol. iL.ch.iL 

captaincy- general, captain -gen- 
eralcy, s. The rank or position of a captain • 
geueraL. 

* C&p - tain -ess, s. [Eng. captain; and fem. 
sutf. -ess.] The now obsolete feminine form of 
captain. 

*' Dost thou counsel me 
Proiu toy dear capt nines* to run away?" 

Sir P. Sidney ■ A itrophel and Stella, 89. ( Trench : 

On some Def. in Our Eng. Diet., p. 19.] 

t cap’-tain less, a. [Eng. caplin ; -less.) 
Without a captaiu or leader ; without order or 
discipline. 

" Bnt captainless 
Confusedly they deale . . 

Warner .* Albion's England. liL 19. 

1 cap ta!n-ry, $. [Eog. captain; and suff. 
-ry (q.v.).] The office or dignity of a captain 
or governor over a district ; a governorship. 

"There should be no rewards taken for captainries 
of counties.*— Spenser : Ireland. 

cap'-t a in-ship, s. [Eng. captain, and suff. 
-ship (q.v.).] 

1. The rank or dignity of a captain, cap- 
taincy. 


“The lieutenant of the colonel*® company might well 
pretend to the next vacant captainship in the same 
regiment*'— Wotton. 

2. The rank or position of a leader. 

“ And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainship.” 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 2. 

* 3. Thb position of a chief of a clan ; a 
chieftainship. 

"To diminish the Irish lords, he did abolish their 
pretended and usurped captainships ” — Davies ; On 
Ireland. 

t 4. Skill in military scieoce. 

* cap’-tate, v.t. [Lat captatum, sup. of capto 
= to catch after.] To catch, seek after, strive 
for. 

"... and this to cop' ate a reputation of his love to 
scholars ." — Randal Taylor. 

* cap-ta-tion, s. [Lat. coptafio = an eodea- 
vour to catch, a reaching after ; capto = to 

catch. ] 

1. The practice of catching at applause or 
favour ; flattery. 

2. A captivating quality ; an attraction. 

" I am content my heart should be discovered with- 
out Miy of those dresses, <<r popular captations, which 
some meu use in their speeches.''— King Charles. 

cap tion, s. [Lat capiio = a seizing, from 
copio = to seize.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : The act of taking or seizing, 
t 2. Spec. : The act of arresting under a 
warrant, 

** He had beeu sentenced hy letters of homing and 
caption (legal writs so called}, as well os the seizure of 
his goods, and adjudication of his landed property.**— 
Scoff .♦ Rob Roy, Introd. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. A cavi 1 , objection, fault-finding, quib- 
bling. 

"It Is manifest that the use of this doctrine is for 
caption and coutradiction." — Bacon : Advancement of 
Learning, ii. 

* 2. The beading or title of a chapter of a 
book ; an introduction. 

B. Law: The beginning or beadiDg of a 
warrant, commission, or indictment, which 
sets forth when, where, and by what authority 
it was taken, found, or executed. 

"The caption is no part of an Indictment, it is 
merely the style of the court where tho indictment 
was preferred. — U7w rton : Late Lexicon. 

Cap'-tious, a. [Fr. captieux ; Lat. c aptiosus 
— ready to seize or catch ; capto = to seize, 
catch.] 

1. Ensnaring, insidious, captivating, allur- 
ing. 

“She taught him likewise how to avoid sundry cap- 
tious and tempting questions which were like to be 
asked of him.’ — E icon. 

"Away with despair, no longer forbear 
To fly from the captious coquette ‘ 

Byron: Hours of Idleness; Reply to some Verses. 

2. Cavilling, fault-finding, censorious ; peev- 
ish, perverse. 

"A captious question, sir (and yours Is one), 
Deserves an answer similar, or none." 

Cotoper : Tirocinium, 90S. 
Crabb thus discriminates between cap- 
tions, cross, peevish, fretful , and petulant : — 
“ Captions marks a readiness to be offended ; 
cross indicates a readiness to offend ; jwevish 
expresses a strong degree of crossness : fretful 
a complaining impatience ; petulant a quick or 
sudden impatience. Captiousness is the con- 
sequence of misplaced pride ; crossness of ill- 
humnur; peevish ness and fretfnlness of a painful 
irritability ; petulance is the result either of a 
naturally hasty temper or of a sudden irrita- 
bility. Adults are most prone to be captious; 
. . . spoiled children are most apt to be 
peevish; . . . sickly children are most liable to 
fretfulness; . . . the young and ignorant are 
most apt to be petulant when contradicted." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

cap'-tious-ly, ndv. [Eng. captious; - ly .] 

1. In a captious or fault-finding manner; 
peevishly. 

* 2. Iusidiouslv, cunningly. 

M ITse your words &s captiously os yon can. In your 
arguing on one side, and apply distinctions on the 
other. ''—Locke. 

t cap -tious- ness, s [Eng. captious; -ness ] 
The quality of being captious, or ready to find 
fault ; peevishness. 

•' Captiousness Is a fault opposite to civility ; It often 
produce* mlsl>eeomlng and provoking expressions and 
cam age. " — Locke. 


* cap-ti-vange, s. [Eng. captive, aud suit 
• ance .] Captivity. 

" With that he gan at larva to her dilate 
The whole discourse of his captivance tad.* 

Spenser : F. <i , V. vL 17. 


cap'-tl-vate, v.t. [In Fr. captiver ; Lat. 
caj'tivatus, pa. par. of captivo = to make 
captive.] 

* L Lit. : To make prisoner, capture. 

" How 111 beseeming Is it !u thy sex. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull, 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates.' 


IL Figuratively : 


Shakesp. : 3 Henry 17., i. 4. 


1. To charm into subjection; to ensnare, 
to allure. 

"And this I do. to captivate the eye 
Of the fair hreeder that is standing hy." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 28L 

* 2. (With the prep, to): To enslave. 


"They lay a trap for themselves, and captivate their 
understandings to mistake, falsehood, and errour," — 
Locke. 


* cap -ti-vate, a. [Lat. captivatus , pa. par. 
of captivo = to capture, make captive.] 

1. Lit.: M ule captive, reduced to bondage. 

" Wasted our country, slain our citizens. 

And seut our sous and husbands cnptioar«. m 

Shakesp. : 1 Hen. 17., iL 3. 

2. Fig. : Ensnared, charmed. 

" Tush ! women have beeu captivate ere now.** 

Shakesp : l Hen. I*/., v. 3. 

■[[ For the distinction between captivate and 
charm, see Chabm, v. For that between cap- 
tivate and enslave, see Enslave 

cap'-ti-va-ted, pa. par. & a. [Captivate, v.] 

* 1. Lit. ; Made captive, reduced to bondage. 
2. Fig. : Captured, ensnared. 

•* I uo cooner met it [the widow's eye], but I bowed 
like a greot surprised booby, and knowing her cause to 
be the first which came on. I cry'd like a captivated 
calf as 1 — Make way for thedefeud.vnt's wituessea” 

— Spectator, No. 113. 

* cap-ti-va-ter, s. [Eng. captivate); -er.] 
One who captivates or ensnares. 

"... captivatert of the best of their hrethren * — 
Baxter. 

cip'-ti-vat-ing, pr. par. & a. [Captivate, ».] 

* I. Lit. : Making captive, reducing to 

bondage. 

2. Fig. : Ensnaring, alluring. 

** Conscience, in some awful silent hour. 

When captivating lusts have lost their power . . , 
Reminds him of religion." Cow per; Hope , 216. 

* cap-ti-va-tion, s. [Low Lat. captit'atlo ; 
from captivatus , pa. par. of captivo = to cap- 
ture, make a capture.] The act of making 
one captive or subject. (Bp. Hall.) 

* cap'-tiv aurpe, s. [Captivance, $.] Cap- 
tivitA*. bondage. 

" At length he spyde whereas that wofull Sqnyre, 
Mliom he had reskewed from cap" 11 * 0*1 nee." 

Spenser: F III. viL 43. 

cap'-ttve, s. 5r a. [Fr, captif ; Lat. captious = 
a captive : from capfus, pa. par. of capio = to 
take.] [Caitiff.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

I. Literally : 

1. One taken prisoner in war ; one reduced 
to bondage. 

" Yon have the c a^dives, 

Who were the opposites of this day s etrife.* 

Shake' fx. ; Lear, r. 3. 

" Thou Timour ! iu his captive’s cage— 

What thoughts will there be thlue." 

Byron : Ode to A apoleon. 

^ Wjth the preposition to before the captor 
or person to whom the captive is subject. 

“ If thou say Antony lives, 'tis well. 

Or friends with Orsar. or uot cap’ive to lilm." 

Shakesp. : Ant. A Cleop.. IL 6. 

2. One confined ; a prisoner, not necessarily 
taken in war. 

II. Fig. : Captivated, charmed, or ensnared 
by excellence or beauty. 

"My woman’* heart 

Grossly grew capt ire to his honey words.* 

Shakesp. : Richard HI., iv. L 

B. As culjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Taken prisoner in war ; reduced to bond- 
age. 

2. Confined, imprisoned. 

" But fate foibids ; the Stygian floode oppose. 

Aud with uine circling streams the captive souls 
iu close " Dry den . Virgtl ; Jfneid vl 565. 

3. Prevented from rising in the air by being 
tied to the earth bv a rope, as a o'ptivt balloon. 

* II. Fig. : Captivated, charmed, entranced. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ce = e; ey — a, an — ktf. 
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But hold ! see foremost of the captive choir, 

The master prophet grasp* his full -ton'd lyre." 

Goldsmith: An Oratorio, A. II. 


• C&p-tivC, V.t. [CAPTIVK, 8 . ] 

f. Lit, : To make captive, to reduce to cap- 
tivity. 

" Thus when as Ouyon Furor had captlvd." 

, Spenser: P. Q„ II. \v. 1«. 

2. Fig. : To captivate, cliarm, entrance. 

" Ne woman yet so faira, but he her buought 
Unto hi* bay. and cu^frt)d her though L" 

S/>enser: F. Q., IV. vilL 48. 

« Beauty, which captives all things, seta me free.' 

Dry den : To the Lady Oittlrmalne. 

• Clip' tived, pa. par. & a. [Captive, r.] 
Made captive, brought into captivity. 

In the following examples the accent is 
on tho second syllable, but this is only a rare 
poetical use. 

“ The luckleasc conflict with the Qyaunt stout. 

Wherein captiFd, of life or death ho stood In doubt." 

Spenter: F. Q, I. vli. 2«. 

" Betrayed, captire<l, And both my eyes put cut.” 

• Milton: Samson Agonista, 88, 

c&p'-tiv-er, * c&p -tiu-er, s. [Eng. cap- 
tiv(e); -rr.] A captor, one wbo leads into 
captivity. (ScofcA.) 


C&p-tiv -l-ty, s. [Fr. captivity ; Low Lat. cap- 
tivitas = captivity ; capio = to take, to seize.] 
I. Literally : 

1. The state of being captive or in bondage 
or servitude to enemies. 


11 There in caidivtry he lets them dwell 
The space of seventy year a.” 

Mdton : F. L., XlL 341. 


"... Lewis Sforza sold Into captivity by his own 
Switzers."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

^ In the Bible specially applied to the 
carrying away of tho Jews into servitude by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 


"... and 1 asked them concerning the Jews that 
had escaped, which were left of the captivity, . . ." — 
Jfehcm. i 2. 

2. The state of being a prisoner or in con- 
finement. 


" The gentle bird* feeles no captivity 
Within her cage ; but singes, and feeds her AIL" 
Spenser : Sonnets, ixv. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, The state of being in subjection generally. 

** For men to be tied, and led hy authority, as It 
were with a klud of captivity of Judgement " — /looker. 


*![ With the preposition to before the person 
or thing to which one is subject. 

"The Apostle tells ns, there la a way of bringing 
every thought Into to the ohedience of 

Christ.” — Dr. If. More: Decay of Christ tan Piety . 


* 2. The state of being in misery or misfor- 
tune. 


" And the Lord turned the captivity of Job, when he 
prayed for his friends ." — Job xlii. 10. 

*1 For the distinction between captivity and 
confinement, see Confinement. 


Clip tor, s. [Lat. captor; from capio = to 
take.] One who captures. (Johnson.) 


♦ c&p tur-a-ble, a. [Eng. capture); able.] 
Possible to be captured ; liable to capture. 

" Instead of Breslau cnpfurable, and a sure magnzfhe 
for us, . . Carlyle : Fred. Great, bk. xx., ch. lii. 

C&p ture, s. [Fr. capture; Lat capfura * 
from capio = to tuke ] * 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The act of capturing or seizing. 

"The great sagacity, and mauy artifices, used hy 
birds in the Investigation and capture of their prey." 
— Dor hum. 

2. The thing captured or seized ; a prize, 

"As a memlier of a good English house of business 
ho would be a valuable capture. —Times. Nov. 11, 187(3. 

II, International Law: The arrest or seizure 
of a person or of ships by an enemy during 
War. [MaTIQIIE, PniVATEEUlNQ.] 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between capture, 
seizure, and prize:—” Capture and seizure differ 
to tho mode ; a capture is made by force of 
arms, a seizure hy direct and personal violence. 
Tho capture of a town or an island requires an 
army ; the seizure of property is effected by 
the exertions of one individual. . . . A cap- 
ture may be made on an unresisting obiert ; a 
seizure supposes much eagerness for possession 
on the one hand, ond reluctance to yield on 
the other. . . . A capture is general, it respects 
the act of taking : a prize is particular, it re- 
gards the object taken and its value to the 
captor ; many captures are made by sea which 
never becoi no prizes" (Crahb : Eng. Synnn.) 

C&p turo, v.t. [In Fr. capture r ; from cap- 
ture, s.J To seize, or make captive. 


"... and how his sword 
TlzonA clear'd its way through turbau'd hosts. 

And captured Afric'a kiu„a. 

He mam : The Siege of raleTicla. 

oap'-tured, pa. par. & a. [Capture, v.] 

"The cat plays with the captured mouse, and the 
cormorant with the captured fish."— Darurtn : Descent 
of Man (1871|, pt II., ch. xiil., vol. i!. ( p. 54. 

C&p'-tur-mg, pr. par.,a., k s. [Capture, r.] 

A, k B. .4s pr. par. k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making captive or 
seizing ; capture. 

* ca-pu' ccio (cio as tscho), s. [ItaL] A 

capuchin or hood. [Capoch.] 

“ That at his back a broad capttccio bad." 

Spenter: F. Q., 111. xii 10. 

ca-pu'9he, s. [Capoch.) 

* ca-pu' 9 hed» a. [Eng. capoch, capuche = a 
hood ; stiff. -cd.) Covered as with a hood ; 
hooded. 

"They are differently cueulleted and capuched 
upon the head aud hack. — Browne: Vulgar Err ours. 

c&p'-UHjhin, s. [Fr. capucin — a monk who 
wears a cowl or hood ; capuce, capuchon = a 
hood, a cowl.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A female garment, consisting of a cloak 
and hood, made in imitation of the dress of 
capuchin monka, whence its name is derived. 

"The iboment we were seated, my aunt pulled off 
my uncle's shoes, and carefully wrapped his poor feet 
in her capuchln.'—Smollett : Expedition of Humphry 
Cl inker. 

2. Ooe of the order of mooks described 
in II. 

IL Technically: 

1. Ch. Hist.: A branch of the Franciscan 
order of monks, so called from their peculiar 
capuche or cowl— a pointed hood attached to 
the ordinary Fran- 
ciscan coat, and 
said to have been 
worn by St. Fran- 
cis himself. This 
branch was found- 
ed by Matthew do 
Baschi.an Italian, 
but with him may 
be named the* 
famous Lewis de 
Fossembrun. Tbe 
Capuchins sought 
to restore the 
original rigour of 
the institutes of 
St. Francis, which 
Pope InnocentIV. 
had relaxed hy 
graating the right 
to possess property 
to the members of 
the Franciscan order. In 1525 they received 
the solemn sanction of Pope Clement VII. 
Because of their severe austerity, and es- 
pecially for the innovation of the capuche, 
they were much persecuted by the other 
Franciscans. Bernardo Ochi no— their first 
Vicar-General— became a Protestant, as, after- 
wards, did also their third. Eventually, 
however, they spread in great numbers over 
Italy. Germany, France, and Spain. In the 
seventeenth century they showed much zeal in 
prosecuting missions to Africa. (Mosfieim: 
Ch. Hist., cent. 16, 17.) [Franciscans.] 

" To Capuchins, Garth ualant, Corddleri 
Loavo penance, meagre ahstlneuce, anil prayers.” 
Oldham : Satires upon the Jctuits. 

2. Omith. : A species of pigeon, a variety 
of the Jaeobin, whose head is covered with 
feathers, bearing a fancied resemblance to a 
cowl or hood. 

3. Zool. : A species of monkey, Cebus capu - 
cinus, a native of Guinea, distinguished by 
having the heir on the crown and back part of 
the head black, resembling a monk's hood or 
cowl, the remainder of the body being grayish. 

capuohln monkey, s. Tho same as 

Capuchin, s., 11. 3 (q.v.). 

C&p'-U-9lno, s. [Fr. capuce, capuchon = a 
hood* a cowl, from the shape of the flowers.] 

Hot.: The Nasturtium. 

* cap-ul, * cap ullo, s. [Cable.] 

cSp'- u-lot, s . [ Fr. capelet. ] 

Farriery : The same as Caj^llet (q.v.). 



cap'-U-Hn, s. [Sp. capulin, capuli.) 

Bot. : The Mexican cherry. (Webster.) 

* c£p u-loi-da, s. pi. [Capulus.] 

Zoology : A family of pectinibranchiata 
Gssteropods, partially separated by Cuvier 
from tho Limpets. 

* cap-ulus, s. [Lat. = a handle.] 

Zool. : A aynooym of Pileopsis (q.v.). 

* ca pun, s. [Capon.] 
ca-puscho, s. [Capoch.] 

ca'-put, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anatomy : 

(1) The head, or superior part of the body, 
divided into the akull (cranium) and the face 
(facies). The skull Consists of the crown (ve 
lex or fontanella), the posterior j>art (o ccijrut), 
the anterior part (sinciput), and the lateral 
parts — the temples (tempora). 

(2) It is also used in the simple sense of top 
or superior part, as caput coli = tho head or 
top of the colon, the aecuiu or blind intes- 
tine. 

2. Bot. : The peridium of certain fan gals. 

* 3 A name formerly given to the council 
or ruling body of the university of Cambridge, 
by whom every graee had to be approved 
before it could be submitted to the senate. 
It consisted of the vice-chftncellor, a doctor 
of each of the faculties of law, divinity, and 
medicine, and two masters of arts chosen 
aanually by the senate. 

•'Your caputs, and heads of colleges, care less than 
anybody else about these question*." — Lamb: Essays 
Of Elia. 

Caput Draconis.s. 

Asfron. : The Dragon’s Head, a star of the- 
first magnitude in the constellation Draco. 

Caput Medusae, s. 

PaUvont.: A species of Pentacrinite, Penta- 
crinns Caput Mcdusce. 

* caput mortuum, s. [Lat. = a dead 
head ; caput — head ; mortuum = dead, pa. par. 
of morior = to die.] 

1. Literally : » 

0. Chem. : The residuum or faeces remaining 
after distillation or sublimation. 

2. Fig. : A worthless residue. 

" Poetry la of so subtle a spirit, that, in pouring out 
of one language into another, it will all evaiwrate : arui 
if a new spirit he not added In the transfusion, there 
will remain nothing hut a caput mortuum."— Dur- 
ham : Trans, of .Enrid, Prof . 

caput radicis, s. 

Bot. : Tho crown of a root ; the very short 
stem, or rather bud, which terminates tho 
roots of herbaceous plants. 

Ca-pu-ti-a'-ti (ti as Shi), s. pi. [Med. Lat. 
c aputiati, pL of caput iat us, a., from Lat. caput 
= the head, so named from their headdress.] 
Ch. Hist. : A Christian sect which arose io 
France in the 12th century. They wore on 
their heads a leaden image of the Virgin Mary. 
They wished "liberty,” equality, and the 
abolition of all civil government Hugo, 
Bishop of Auxerre, suppressed them hy mili- 
tary force. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., ceut. xii., 
pt. ii., ch. v., § 15.) 

c&p-y-ba'-ra, 3. [Brazilian cabin t.] 

Zool. : The Hydrochcerus capybara, or Wnter- 
cavy of Brazil, an animal allied to the Guinea- 
pig. It ia about three feet in leugth, and has- 
the general a jipearaoco of a hippopotamus in 
miniature. It is of the rodent family Cnvida^ 

* ca'-pyl, j. [Caple.] 

car(l), caer, char, s . [Gael, cathair ~ a 

city ; Wei. & Cornish, carr.] 

1. In Wales: Directly from Wei. caer (se.» 
etym.). A city or town, as Car-diff. 

2. In Scothnd : Probably in most cases only 
indirectly from Wei. caer, through Gael. 
cathair : A fortified place or town. It occurs 
as the initial syllabic of ninny names of places 
in the west and south of Scotland, as Car- 
stairs, Car-michael, Car-laverock, &c. 

oar (2), • carrc, * char, * charo, * chaar, 

s. k a. [O. Fr. car; Fr .char; Sw. frsrra • 
Dan. karre ; Dut. kar; Gael, k Ir. carr ; Wei. 
car; ltnl. carro ; from Lat. carrus = a four- 
wheeled carriage.] 

A. As substantive : 


boll, b 6 $ i poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pli = C 

-clan, -tlan = shQ.n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{don, -$lon = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, kc. — bel, d?!. 
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car— caragheen 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A chariot 

•• CJuirt, carrut, quadriga." — Prompt. Parv. 

•• Made him steygh upon his secoumi chaar.'—Wyo 
llff* Gen. xll 48. 

(2) A small two-wheeled carriage, drawn by 
one horse. 

» Did ye uot heir it ?-Nc> : ’twos hut the wind, 

Or the n*r rattling o'er the stony street 

Byron : Childe Barold t Pilgrimage, til 22. 

* (3) A sledge, a hurdle. 

•• With earrei that have »A wheeles that thei clepea 
ec teyei'’— ManndcviPe: Travel*, p. 130. 

* (4) A cart, a waggon. 

♦•Carre, carte. Carrot, curru*. "—Prompt. Parv. 

(5) A carriage constructed with flanged 
wheels for running ou lines of rails either of a 
railway or of a tramway (American, and little 
used in England except in the compound 
tram-car, of in Ireland, except in jaunting- 
car, or as abbreviations of these compounds.) 
« . . a traiu-carcame along and knocked him down, 
T^io cm* was much tx>o tMt.* — Dozily 

April 13, 16$L 

2. Fig.: Applied poetically to any vehicle 
of dignity or splendour. 

’• And the srllded oar of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay. Stilton. 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Astron.: A constellation, called also 
Charles’s Wain (or Waggon), and the Great 

® e4U V. Ev' r y tut, and ev'ry wwid'riug star 

The Pleiads. Hyada. and the .Northern Car/* 
fhyden : Virgil ; Oeorglv i £10. 


2. Mil. : A small two-wheeled carriage, 
fitted with boxes to contain ammunition, and 
to carry the artillerymen attached to it. 

B. -is adj. : (See the subjoined compounds). 

What in England is called a railway car- 
riage being termed iu the United States a rail- 
way car, the following compounds of car are 
inserted in Knight's Practical Dictionary of 
M rati cuiios, which was primarily of American 
origin, hut omitted here Car-or/d, car-axJe 
box, car-axle box-cover, car-axle lathe, car-basket, 
car-buffer , car-bumper, car-cab, car-couch, car- 
coupling, car-door lock, car-hcater, car-indicator, 
car-jack, car-lamp . car-lantcrn, car-lounge, car- 
register , car-replacer, car-seat, car-seat arm-lock , 
car-spittoon , car-spring, oar-state, car-starter, 
car-stove , car^ truck, car-ventilator, car-wheel, 
car- wheel furnace, car-window fastening . 


♦ car, r f. [Car (2), s. 

L To convey in a car. 

2. (With the pronoun if) : To travel in a car. 

car, kcr, n. [Gael, car (s.) = a twist, a bend ; 
(«.)?= crooked, bent, unlucky.] Left, applied 
to the hand; sinister; fatal. To go a car 
gate, or a gray gate, means, to come to an ill 
end ; to take llie left hand road, which leadeth 
to destruction. [Ker.] (Scotch.) 

car-handit, a. [Scotch car and handit — 
handed.] Lett-handed ; awkward. (Scotch.) 

car-sham ye 1 An exclamation used at 
the game of slim lie, when au antagonist strikes 
the ball with the club in his left haad. (Scotch.) 

car-fib' i-d03, s. pi. [Lat. cnrab(n$) f and 
fem. pi. suit. -idee (q.v ).J 

Entom. : A family of predatory coleopterous 
Insects, having the autemite filiform, feelers 
mostly six, thorax flat and margined, and eves 
prominent Section Pen tame ra of Lutreille, 
and sub-section Geodephaga of Stephens. 
Thev are sometimes culled Ground-beetles and 
Garden-beetles. Over sixty genera are enu- 
merated by Sharp as British. Some are large 
and richlv coloured. Swainson divided tire 
family into five sub families— Carabid*, Hnrp- 
alime, Bvachinime. Scavitime, and ELaphrime. 


car a-bin, s. [Card, s.] 

* car-a-binc, s. [Caroise.] 

• oar-a-bin-c er, s. [Carbineer.] 

t car- bold, a. [Gr. Kapofioc (karabos) — a 

beetle ; c««5os (eidos) = form, appearance.] Per- 
taining to or resembling Caralmhe. 

car-a bU 3 , s . [Gr. Kapafios (karabos) = a 
kind’ of beetle ; Lat. scara&ons.] 

1. Entomology : 

•(1) A very large genns of insects foiuided 
by Linnams, and including nearly the whole 
modern family Carabidic. 


(2) The Crab-beetles, a genus of Coleoptera, 
the typical one of the family CaraWdse. Twelve 
species are British. The bodies are elongated, 
aud of a bronze gulden-green, copper, or violet 
colour. They are large, fine, active insects of 
highly predatory habits. The genus is not at 
all the same as the Searabreus, to which the 
term karabos was applied by the Greeks (etym.). 

2. ZooL : A species of crab. 


car -act (1), *o&r’~ect,s. [Character.] 

L A figure, sign, or mark. 

*• Tborugli cur acte* that Crist wroot. 

The Jewes kuewe hemselve piltier than the worn- 
man. * Langland : P. Plowman, 7600. 

2. A book. 

"Bede his curect ia tho wise 
As she hiru taught." 


* car-act' (2), s. [Carat.] 


Gower :C. A., U.247. 



car-ac, * car ack, * car-rik, ’car- 
ry eke, * car-ricke , s. [ Fr. ca raque;S> p. & 
ltal. carraca; Dut. kraecke ; Ger. karrache; 
from Low Lat. ca.raca.] 

Naut. : A large ship of burden, formerly 


GENOESE CARAC. 


used by the Portuguese in their trade with the 
East Indies ; a galleon. 

" Carry eke, a great shippe. Caraque."— Palsgrave. 

•• The bigger whale, like some baee earaek lay, 

Which wanteth eeu-room with her foes to pliif. 

I Vnltrr ■ BatUe of Svunnutr UUxnd*. H7. 


car-a-cAl, s. [Fr. caracal ; from Turk, qorah- 
qootdg ; from qaraJi = black, and qootag — aar.] 
ZooL : A species of lynx, tlie Fclis caracal 
of Linmeus, of a reddish-brown colour, with 
black ears, tipped with long black bail’s. It 
is a native of Africa, India, Persia, and Turkey. 

"The caracal has always been considered to he the 
Unix mentioned by the ancients ns -possessing ouch 
wonderful power of sight."— Library A at. Bixt. 


car-a-ca-ra, s. [A South American word.] 
Ornith. : The name giveu to the birds of the 
sub-family Polyborinas, which is an aberrant 
one belonging to the Falconid^e, but constitut- 
ing apparently the point of transition to the 
Vultnridse. They occur ia South America, 
and feed on carrion. [Polyborina] 


car'-a-cdle, car a-col, s. [Fr. caraxole — a 
wheeling about; 0.*Fr., Sp., & Port, carncal- 
a winding staircase, a snail ; Catalan cara^ot 
= a scivw.] 

1. Arch. : A winding or spiral staircase. 

2. Horsemanship : A half turn or wheel made 
by a horse. 

When the borse advance to charge in battle, they 
rids sometimes in caracvl-et. to amuse the enemy, and 
put them in doubt ."— Famcrt Dictionary. 

t car -a-cdle, v.i . [Caracole, s.] 

Horsemanship : To turn or wheel about in 
caraeoles, to prance. 

" Prince Jobu caracoled within the lists at the bead 
of bis jovial party Scoff: Ivanhoe, ch. viL 


Cax’-a-doc, s. A n. [Wei. CaraAoc, the place 
described under A., from Wei. caer = city.) 
[Car (1).] 

A. /Is substantive: 

1. Geog. : Tlie name of certain hills in Shrop- 
shire (the Caradoc bills). 

2. Geol. : Tho formation described under B. 

B. As adj . : Found at, belonging to, or in 
any way connected with the place mentioned 
under A. 1, or with the formation described 
under A 2. 

Caradoc formation, s. 

1. Geol. : The upper, i.e., the more modern, of 
two series of strata into which the Lower Silu- 
rian Rocks are divided. It consists chiefly of 
sandstone, some years ago estimated at 2,500 
feet in thickness, abutting against the trappean 
chain called the Caradoc hills. The name 
Caradoc was first given by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison in his *' Silurian System.” Sedgwick 
called it the Bala formation. It is closely 
allied to the Llandeilo rocks beneath it. The 
Caradoc rocks were deposited iu a shallow sea. 

2. Palceont.: About 000 fossils are known 
in the Caradocs ; 140 are Crustacea, 100 of them 
being peculiar. The llydrozoa, Ccelenterata, 
and Eehinodermata arc also well represented. 
The bivalves exceed in number those of any 
known formation below the Carboniferous 
Limestone. (Etheridge : Address to Geol. Soc ., 
1931. <?. J. Geol. Soc., xxxvii., pt. ii., p. 142.) 

Caradoc sandstone, s. A sandstone, 
constituting the chief rock in the Caradoc 
formation (q.v.). 

ca rafe, ca-ra’ff, s. [Fr. carafe; ltal. ca- 
'raffa.] A decanter ; a water-bottle. 

•♦A heavy carafe of water is supplied among six 
guesta ."— Contine nidi £xour*ion* by Viator Yerax. 

H Frequently pronounced aud written croft , 

car-a-ga'-na, a. [Tartar carachancu] 

Bot.: The Siberian Pea-tree, a genus of le- 
guminous Asiatic plants, belonging to the sub- 
tribe Galegeje. Flowers solitary or crowded, 
of a pale-yellow colour, with the exception of 
one species, C.jubata, iu which they are white, 
tinged with red. C.spinnsa is a thorny shrub, 
plentiful in China, about Pekin, where the 
branches are stuck in clay upon the tops of 
walls, in order that the spines may keep off 
intruders. The hark uf C. arborescens is used 
as a substitute for rope, &c. 

* car’ age, s.. [Carriage.] (Chiefly Scaki t.) 

c&r-ag'-en ine, s. (Eng. caragheen , and 
s affix -i ne (Chem . ). ] 

Chem. : A mucilaginous or resinous sub- 
stance, obtained from Caragheen-moss. 

car'-a-gheen, s. & a [From Carragheen, or 
Carrigeen, near Waterford, Ireland, where 
this algal grows abundantly ; It is also common 
on the English coast.] 


cSr-a-cdl'-ing, pr. par., a., <t s. [Cara- 
cole, r.] 

A. i B. As pr. par . <£ particip . adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As mbst. : Tha act of prancing about ; a 
caracole. 

car-a-col -la, s. [O. Fr., Sp., & Port cara- 
col = a snail ] 

ZooL: A geaus of the Lucernime (Land- 
volutes nr Lainji-snails), iu which the aper- 
ture of the shell is circular, the two lips 
united, teeth wauting, umbilicus open. Family, 
Limaciuse. 

car-a-cdl’-fr car-a-co'-li, <• [Etymology 
doubtful. Cf. caracole.] An alloy of gold, 
silver, and copper, used fur manufacturing 
inferior kinda of jewelry. 

c&r'-a-cbre, s. [A Bornean word (?).J 

iVnuf. : A light vessel used by the natives of 
Borneo and tlie adjacent islands, and by in a 
Dutch as a coaet-gnard vessel in their East 
ludian possessions. 


oaragbeen-moss, carragcen-moss, 



Bot. : Irish mo6s, Splunrococcus (or Chondrut) 
c rispus, a species of sea-weed, from which a 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine, g'.P N 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce- e. ey - a. q 
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kind of nutritious jelly is manufactured. It 
is of a purplish *whito, uearly transparent 
colour. 

* car-ain, 5. [Carrion.] 

C&r'-ai-pa, s. [Cf. camipa, tlie Guiana name 
of carapa‘(q.v.).] 

Dot. : A genus of Temstrdmiacoje, distin- 
guished amon" the group having the petals 
contorted, and the capsulo septlcidially de- 
hiscent, by its leaves being alternate, Us 
stamens usually free, with the anthers glandu- 
liferons at the apex and fixed near the base ; 
ami by Us having tsvo or three pendulous 
ovules in each of the three cells of the ovary. 
The species, about eight in number, grow in 
tropical America, and are trees bearing whits- 
scented flowers. The celebrated Balsam of 
Tatuneoari is obtained fromCaraipa/oscicwfata, 
and Is of great use in the etire of iteh, a single 
application curing the most inveterate ease in 
twenty-four hours. (Treus. of Dot.) 

car-ai-u'-ra, s. [The Orinoco name.] A red 
colouring mutter, obtained from Bignonia 
chiou. [OniCA .] 

* car aide, a. [Etymology doubtful; perhaps 
Carol, s.] Perhaps a writing-desk. 

" Her ky»tt<» and her coferea, her car aides alle." 

Ett r. Eng. Adit. Poems ; Patience, 157, 

car-jU'-li-a, s. [CaruUie iu the Telinga lan- 
guage.] 

Dot.: A genus of East Indian plants, be- 
longing to the order Ithizophoraeeae. 

c&r'-al-line, s. [Fr.] 

Dot. : A plant, Ranunculus glacialis. 

oar-al-lu'-ma, s. [An Indian native name.] 

Dot. : A genus of East Indian plants be- 
longing to the order Aaelepiudaceie. The 
8 pedes, which arc few in number, are fleshy, 
leafless, herbaceous plants. 

* C&r-a^lytig, pr. par. & s. [Carolling.] 

“ Fair ladyU in rliutfe, 

Kuyohti* iu anralytiffit, 

Bayth dnusU and sing l » ; 

It semy t iuj m." Buulate, ML 12, MS. 

o&r-am-bo'-la, w. [Port. & Sp. carambola ; 
Maliratta kunivui J 

i?of., rf-o. : The acutely-angled fruit of an 
©xalklaceons tree, Avcrrhoa caramboln. It is 
very sour, but is eaten by the natives of ludia. 
The leaves of the tree are very sensitive. 

t C&r -am-bdle, s. [Fr. cnrant&ofr.] 

Billiards : The same as a cannon (q. v.). 

car-a-meile, s. [Carmele.] 

cftr-a-mcl, s . [Fr. caramel; Sp. caramelo ; 
from* Low Lat. oauua mdlis, cannamallu — 
sugar-cane ; from canna = a reed, caue ; mel 
(genit. rtullis) = liouoy.] 

Client. : A mixture of several compounds, 
formed by heating sugnr to 210°. Water is 
given off and cammed, a brown substance, re- 
mains. It is used as u colouring material for 
spirits, wines, Ac. 

"At a tmoperature a Uttl* ahovu Its fusion . . . 
• n^ar become* blown, «welb* up, ami l*ouiriea a black, 
pur.jus. shining ma*a, which i« known ns caramel. 
losing nothing hut two atoms of water.*— Grah am 
Element! of Chemistry. 

ca-ra'-na, ca-r&n na, ca-rau r -na* s. 

[Sp. cnmfta,] 

I. A tree, a native of South America. 

2- A resinous gum of im aromatic flavour, ex- 
tracted from tlic tree. It is used as a remedy 
for toothache. 

C&r'-anx, s. [Mod. l^nt,., prob. from Sp. 
caranyue, a West Indian flat-lisli.J 

Icktky . : A fish, a kind of mackerel. The 
most common is Cara ns vulgaris, also called 
the Scad, or Horse-mackerel. Tlmro is a 
series of scaly plntcs on the lateral line. 

*Car-an-yc f s. [Cahrion ] 

" Caranyo or earoyn. <?«• tuver."— Pro mpt, Pare. 

cifcr'-ap, s. [A Guiniin word. ] An oil obtained 
by pressure from the cnr«jia (q.V.). 

ciir'-a pa, s. [Carat.] 

Dot. : A small genus of trees with abruptly- 
pinnate leaves, belonging to the onler of 
Meliuceie (Mollnds), and native of tropical 
America, the West Indies, mid Guinea. Their 
flowers have a calyx of four or sometimes five 


distinct sepals, and a corolla of the same 
number of oblong, egg-shaped spreading 
petals. The fruit is large, and contains nu- 
meroiLS oily seeds, from which is extracted by 
pressure a liquid oil called Carap. or Crab-oil. 
suitable for burning in lamps. The bark of 
CuritjHc guianensis possesses febrifugal quali- 
ties, ami is also used for binning. (Treos. of 
Dot., <£*c.) 

car-a-pa^c, t c&r'-a-pax, s. [Fr. carapace.] 

Zool. : A protective shield. Spec . — 

1. The upper shell of crabs, lobsters, and 
other crustaceans. 

2. The upper half of the immovable ease 
enclosing a tortoise, turtle, or otlisr chelonian. 
[Callipash.] 

“Tliifl casing b composed of two shields, covered with 
homy plate* ; the upper one, which is more or less 
highly arched, is termed the carapace" — Carpenter : 

Physiology, § 

3. The shell of an armadillo. 

4. The case in which certain infosoria are 
enclosed ; a lorica. 


c&r-a-pa’- 9 i-al (or $1 al as shgl), a. [Eng. 

carapace; Pertaining to a carapace. 

’'The lateral portions of the carapacial ridge,*— 
TTuxlcy : Tltc Crayfish, p. 217. 


c&r-a-pi^'-c-a, s. [Caropiche, the native 
name of one of the species.] 

Dot. : A genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the Cinehonace®. They are natives of the 
Caribbean Islands. 


car '-at, * c&r -act, s. [Fr. carat ; from Arab. 
qirrat = a carat, the twenty-fourth part of an 
ounce ; from Gr. McpdTum (kemtion) = the 
fruit of the locust-tree ; Ital. carato ; 0. Port 
gnirafe.] 

1. Literally : 

*1. The fruit of the Carob-tres, also ealled 
carol. 

2. Weights and Measures : 

(1) A weight of 3 & grains. 

(2) The twenty-fourth part of an ounce. It 
is used by jewellers to express the fineness of 
gold, the whole mass being supposed to be 
divided into twenty-four parts and said to be 
so mauy earats fine, according to ths number 
of tweuty-fourth parts of pure gold contained 
in it. Twenty-four carat means all gold, 
eighteen carat three-quarters gold. Fin© gold 
coosists of twenty-two carats of pure gold 
and two of alloy. The gold coins of the United 
States are 2IT9 earats tine. A dollar weighs 
0*13 on nee, an eagle 1*29 ounces. From this, the 
proportion of gold in each can be calculated. 

“A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called caructt, mid each carnet 
into four grains: by this weight is distinguished the 
dllfcreut fineness of their cold ; for if to the finest of 
gold be put two ourucLs of lUlny, both inaklug, when 
cold, hut nu ounce, or tweuty-four cwruch*, tneu this 
gold is said to be twenty-two car acts tine." — Cocker. 

(3) A weight used by jewellers in weighing 
diamonds and other preeiotis stones. It is 
the 150tb part of au ounce Troy. 

II, Fig.: Fineness, purity. 

" Tli OH best of gold, art wor*t of gold : 

Other, less fine iu curae, le more precious." 

Shaktip. : 2 Uen. / 1*, Ir. 4. 

car -a-toc, s. [A native word.] 

Dot. : A West Indian uams for Agave ameri- 
cana. 


Car-a-V^in', s. [Fr. caraxurw; Sjl A ltal. 
ramiwiu; from Arab, qai reman ; Pei’s. Mr- 
i ran, qirwan— a caravan.] 

I. LifcmMy: 

1. A number of travellers, pilgrims, or mer- 
chants traversing the deserts of Arabia, Africa, 
or other countries, in company for purposes of 
safoty and con vei nonce. 

” Whru Joseph, and the lUctssed Virgin Mother, had 
lout their must holy Son. they sought linn In the reti- 
nues of their kindred, nud tue ramrom of tlio Gali- 
lean p i Igrlliis."— TVfy lor. 

2. A largo covered cart or waggon, such os 
those used by gipsies, uud for the conveyance 
of beasts of n menagerie : also a similar 
vehicle employed for moving furniture. A 
train or number of such waggons. 

* 3. A fleet of ships or boats, such as those 
used iu Russia for conveying hemp, Ac. 
(HVtttter.) 


* II. F ig. : A flight or number of hinls fly- 
ing together. 

" They »«>t f*»rtb 

Thrlralry Mranm, lih'h over wo* 

Klytnr." Milton /*. E. vll. 41^. 


caravan-boiler, s. A waggou-shaped 
boiler. 

* car a van-cer', s. [Eog. caravan ; suff. 
- eer = -er. ] The driver or conductor ©f a cara- 
vnn. 

car-a-van'-ser-y, car-a-van'-scr-a, 
c^ir-a-v 3 ,n-scr-ai, s. (Fr. camt'anserail 
or ca~mtitns6ral ; from Pers. Mrwdn-sarai ; 
from kCtnvdn — a caravan; sarai = a palace, 
large house, or inn.] A kind of inn in 
Eastern countries, where earavans put up for 
the night. 

** For tho spacious mansion, lik« a Turkish Caravan - 
tenth, entertain* tha vagabonds.''— Pope : Letter to 
Jertou (1716). 

"Ths furniture of this Caravantera consisted of » 
large iron Pot, two oaken Tables, two Benches, two 
Chairs, and a Botheen N oggln . "—Ca rlyle : Sartor Re- 
tnrtus, bk. til., ch. x. 

* car'-a-vel, # car vel, car a-velle, s. 

[Fr. cdrnvcllc; ltal. caravella; Sp. cnrabela, a 
dimin. of caraba— a vessel ; from Lnt. cara- 
bus ; Gr aapaj 3o? (karabot i) = (1) a crab, (2) a 
light vessel.] 

1. Naut. (of the forms caravel and earvel) : ■ 

(1) A light, round, old-fashioned ship, with. 



CARAVEL. 


a square poop, galley-rigged, formerly used iu 
Spain and Portugal. 

" In Turkey, this uainefcarai'e/J is given to large shins. 
In Portugal it Is a small vessel carrying lateen sails. 
The three vessels which composed the expedition of 
Columbus on the occasion of iub tUscavmng America 
were caravch. hut there is said to !«.• no authentic 
account of their form, size, or rig."— Pontiff : Xautical 
Dictionary. 

(2) A small host employed in the herring 
fishery on the coast of France. 

“ . . . she spreads aattens, as the king'# ships do 
canvas every w here, she may spare me her iniseu. and 
her bonnets, strike Her nmiu ]>etticout, and yet out 
sail me. I mn a carvel to her." — fieaum, Jr Fletch. : 
H'lf without Money, 1 1. 

2. llort. (of the form caravelle) : A kind of 
pear. 


c&r'-a-way, * car-a waie, *■ efir-ra-way, 
* car-wy, s. A a. [Fr. A ltal. carvi ; fc>p. cund 
and td-cami'ca; from Arab, karwiya, luruiciya ; 
from Gr. xapos or napov (karos, karoo); Lat. 
can ion.] 

A. 

1, An umbelliferous plant, Ctmim carai, a 
biennial belonging to the parsley family. It 
has n taper root like a parsnip, aud is culti- 
vated principally in Ilolland and Lincolnshire. 

" Caraway, herhe. Car toy tu: tcrihi’itr in ca m;x> 
fiarut a “ — Prmnpl, Pare 

2. The seeds iff the plant described in 1. 
They are strongly nromatle, and hnve n warm, 
pungiuit taste. Tliey are much used in con- 
fectionery, and in medicine. [Cakaway- 

EH PIT. ] 

* 3. A kind of sweetmeat eontainiug cara- 
way-seeds. 

**. . . wc nrcwimt to oato oaruwvila* or hlnkatv. < r 
sorno other kind of comfits or »ccdt-» together with 
umdvs, thereby to hn- iko wmdo ingvndrcd by them ; 
juiu surely it is avory good way for stodeuta Coy an: 
y/icvea of Ucalih ( liV.'>). 

".Nsjr, you shall sl-v uime orchard, where, U? nu iuv 
Ikiut, we will eat a last year * pippiu of iny uwj grad- 
ing, with a *ll*h of carrawayt. and *o forth . — 

Siiahet/K : 2 Hen. i I’., V. 3. 

B. As adjective: (See tho compounds). 

caraway comfit, s. A eomGt or sweet 
containing eamway-seed. 

caraway-fruit, s. 

P/itirm. : Conti fimehts, tho dried fruit of 
Curiim tximf or CHraway. Tliese seeds (nieri- 
v in>«) are of a brown idour, slightly curved. 
wii)illm> filiform ridges containing n single vitta 


b6Il, b6^; p<^t, J^l; cat, 9011, chorus, 9W11, ben^h; ro. ffcrn; thin, thts; win, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, extet. -Ing, 
-clan, -tiou = sban. -tlon, -slon = sUiux; -[ion, -flion = zbun^ -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac, - bel. doL 
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caraways— carbon 


in each channel. They have a peculiar arom- 
atic odour, and a warm taste. The oil is of a 
pale-yellow colour. They are used in medi- 
cine as an aromatic, stomachic, and car- 
minative, in cases of flatulence ; the oil is 
added to purgative medicines to prevent 
griping. 

caraway-seeds, s. pi. [Caraway, 2.] 

car-a-way§, s. pi [Caraway, 2.] 

* car-ayn, 5 . [Carrion ] 

cart), prefix. 

Chem. : Haviog carbon in its composition. 
Many compounds occur with this prefix. 
Only the important substances are here 
given ; for the others see IFatt’s Dictionary of 
Chemisti'y. 

carb, car-a-bin, s. [Carp, v .] A raw- 
boned, loquacious woman. (Jamieson.) 

carb, car-ble, v.i. [Either a variant of Eng. 
carp (q.v.), or from Icel. A'arp = bragging ; 
Arnrprt = to brag, boast.] To cavil, to carp. 
(Jamieson. ) 

car-bal-lyl'-ate, s. [Eng., Ac. carbollyl(ic); 
-ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] [Carballylic acid.] 

car bal-lyl'-ic, a, [From Eng., Ac. carb(on ); 
allyl; -ic.] 

Chem. ; A term used chiefly or exclusively 
in tbe compound which follows. 

carballylio acid, a. 

Chem. : Tricarballylic acid, C 6 H 6 0« = 

(C 3 H 5 )‘"(COOH) 3 . A triatomic, tribasic, fatty 
acid, formed by the action of nascent hydrogen 
on aconitic acid, or by the action of alcoholic 
potash on propenyl trieyanide. It forms 
colourless trimetric crystals, soluble in water 
and alcohol. Its alkaline salts, called carbal- 
lylates, are soluble in water. Its melting 
point is 158°. 

car-ba-mate, s. [From Eug., Ac. car- 
bamide ) ; and -ate (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : (COXXNHoXONH.,). Ammonium 
carbamate is formed by passing a mixture of 
perfectly dry carbon dioxide and ammonia gas 
into cold absolute alcohol, and heating the 
crystalline deposit with absolute alcohol in a 
aealed tube to 100°. The liquid, on cooling, 
deposits ammonium carbamate in crystalline 
laminae, which, when heated in a sealed tube to 
140°, split into ammonium carbonate and urea. 
Ammonium carbamate is converted by water 
into acid ammonium carbonate. It can be 
distinguished by its precipitating calcinm 
very slowly from a solution of CaCl 2 and 
ammonia. 

ear bam ic, a- [From Eng., Ac. carb(on); 
and amic (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term uaed chiefly or exclusively 
in the compound which follows. 

carbamic etbers, s. pi. 

Chem.: Both acid and neutral ethers are 
known. 

(1) Acid Ethers: The ethylammonium salt of 
ethyl carbamic acid. 

<C())' / XH(C 2 n 5 )OXH 3 (C. J H 5 ), a snow-white 
powder, is obtained by passing CO* into 
anhydrous ethylamine cooled by a freezing 
■mixture. 

(2) iYeiitral Ethers (called also Urethanes ) : 
Ethyl carbamate (CO)’'NH.yOCoH 5 . It is 
formed by the action of ammonia on alcohol 
saturated with carbonyl chloride, also by 
aqueous ammonia and ethyl carbooate. It 
forms colourless crystals soluble in water. 

car -ba-mide, s. [From Eng., Ac. carbon) ; 
and amide (q.v.).] [Urea.] 

Chem. : CN 2 H 4 O = N*>(CO)"H 4 . It is pro- 
duced by the action of "ammonia gas 011 car- 
bonyl chloride, or upon ethyl carbonate, also 
by the decomposition of oxamide at red heat. 
Carbamide is decomposed by soluble bypo- 
broiuites and hypochlorites with evolution of 
nitrogen, as CN 0 II 4 O x 0 3 = C0 2 xoH.»0 x No. 

car ba mine, [From Eng., Ac. carbon); 
and amine.] [Amine, s.] 

Chem. : Isocyanide. These compounds are 
obtained by distilling a mixture of an alcoholic 
. ammonia base and chloroform with alcoholic 
potash. They are ody, stinking liquids. The 
isocyanides of plenoyl, ethyl, and amyl are 
known. 


car-ba-se-a, s. [Lat. carhnsus ; Gr. xdp/Wov 
(karbasos) =*flax, linen, a sail.] 

Zool. : A partial synonym of the Cheilostom- 
atoua genus, F lust fa (q.v.). FI us fra carha<ea, 
formerly Carbasea papyrea , the Lawn Sea-mat 
of Elba, is a delicate Northern form living 
on shells and stones in rather deep water. 
The cells are in many rows on one side only, 
and the polypide has about twenty tentacles. 
It may often be fouud on the shore, 

car ba -zo tate, s. [From Eng., Ac. car- 
bon); azot(ic); and surf, -nfe.] 

Chan. : A salt of carbazotic acid. 

car -ba-zot -Ic, a. [From Eng. , Ac. carb(on) ; 
and azotic (q.v.) ] 

Chem. : A term used chiefly or exclusively 
in the compound which follows. 

carbazotic acid, s. [Carbon, azote = 
nitrogen.] 

Chem. : Trinitrophenol, Nitrophenisic acid, 
Picric acid, nixpos (pikros) = bitter, C 6 II 3 N 3 O 7 
= CgH^N 62)31 OH). Prepared from the im- 
pure oitrophenesie acid. It is also obtained 
by the action of nitric acid and indigo, silk, 
wool, resin, Ac. It crystallises in yellow 
crystals, soluble in water, has a very bitter 
taste, and dyea silk and wool yellow, but does 
not dye cotton, hemp, and flax. Its salts 
are called picrates. Potassium pi crate is very 
slightly soluble in water ; when heated it 
explodes with great energy, Carbazotic 
acid is a nitro-anbstitution compound of 
plienoL 

car -bide, s. [From Eug., Ac. carb{on) ; and 
snflf. -ide (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound formed by the union of 
carbon with an element, as iron or hydrogen. 

car -bin, cair-ban, * car-fin, s. (Scotch.) 
[Gael, cair&ean.] The basking-shark, Sgunlus 
maximus, L. 

car'-bine, car -bine, * car-a-bine, s. An. 

[O. Fr. car ab in; Fr. carabine ;* I tab carabine 
= a little gun, corrupted from O. Fr. calabrien, 
calabrin = a light-anned soldier; O. Fr. 
calabre, caable = an engine of war ; from Low' 
Lat. chadabula = a catapult ; Gr. «arajS 6 A^ 
(katabole) = a throwing dowm, destruction ; 
Kara (kata) = dow-n ; /3oAr) (bole) — a throw- 
ing ; /3dAA<<) (ballo) = to throw.] 

A. As substantive: 

Military: 

* I. A musketeer, a carbineer. 

M When he was taken, all the rest they fled. 

And our carbine s pursued them to the death." 

Kyd : Spanish Tragedy. 

2. A short fire-arm, used by cavalry, artil- 
lery, in tbe navy, Ac., similar in bore and 
nature to, and carrying the same ammunition 
as, the infantry rifle. Except with cavalry, 
furnished with a sword-bayonet to increase 
its length as ao offensive weapon. It is in 
general use by United States cavalry, which 



1. CARBINE 2. CARBINE-LOCK. 


are all of light equipment, and adapted to 
serve as infantry on occasion. In such cases 
the carbine proves a highly useful arm. 
Colt's, Sharpe's, and other makes of carbines 
are used. 

”. . . eoutlnued to fly on foot, throwing away car- 
M/im. award*. and even coat# as incumbrances. —Ma- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xti. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

carbine-lock, s. The lock of a carbine. 

"Sling ou thy bugle— see that free from rust 
31 y carifne-Ioc* springs worthy of my trust.” 
Byron: The Corsair, i. 7. 

carbine-thimble, s. A stiff leathern 
socket, secured to a D-ring on the off-side of 
the saddle by a strap ami buckle. It receives 
the muzzle of the horsemau’s earbiue. 

car-bin-eer, car-a-bin-eer, s. [Fr. 

carabiRier.] 

Mil. : Formerly applied to mounted infantry 
armed with a short carbine, and intended to 
fight on foot Name still retained in England 
by the 0 th Dragoon Guards. 


car-bln-ol, s. [From Lat. carbo (genit. 
carbon is) (?), and Eng., Ac. (a!caA)oi.] 

Chem. : A name given to methyl alcohol, 
C(OH)Hq, by Kolbe, aud the alcohols formed 
from it, by substitution of methyl, ethyl, Ac., 
for an atom of hydrogen, ore named according 
to the radicals which they contain, as Tri- 
methvl carbinol, or Tertiary Quartyl alcohol, 
C(OliXCIl 3 > 3 , 

car bin-yl, s. [From Eng., Ac., carbin(ol\ 
and -yl.] 

Chem. : The name ^iven to the alcohol radi- 
cals of the corresponding carbinols, as Di- 
methyl carbinol C(CH s >jH.OH contains the 
radical Dimethyl-carbinyl (C^H^H)'. 

* car -bo, s. [Lat. = coal, from the jet-black 
colour of its wings.] 

OrnifA. : An old synonym of Phalacrocorax 
(q.v.). 

car-bd -^er-ite, s. [Eng. carbo(n), and cerite 
(q.v.).] 

Min.: Carbonate of cerium, also called 
Lanthanite (q.v.). It consists of oxide of 
cerium, 75*7 ; carbonic acid, 10‘S ; water, 13*5. 
Sp. gr., 2 605 — 2 ‘666. Hardness, 2*5— 3. It 
occurs at Bastuas, in Sweden, and also in 
Silurian limestone in Sancou Valley, Leliegh 
Co., Pennsylvania. 

car-bol-ic, a. [From Eng., Ac. carbo(n); 
(alcolt)ol ; and Eng. suff. -ic. J 

Chem. : Pertaining to, or derived from, 
carbo u. 

carbolic-acid, s. 

Chan. .-CeHs'OH = Phenyl Alcohol, Phenol, 
Phenic Acid, Coal-tar Cre&sote. Phenol is 
not technically an acid, but a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcohol, obtained by tbe 
dry distillation of salicylic acid, and formed 
by the dry distillation of coal, in the coal-tar 
oil. When pure it forms white deliquescent 
crystals melting at 35® to an oily liquid, which 
boils at 184®. It has a penetrating odour and 
burning taste ; it is neutral ; it coagulates 
albumen and has powerful antiseptic proper- 
ties. It is used as a disinfectant, and to pre- 
serve meat, Ac. It dissolves in alkalies, form - 
ing compounds called phenates. Potassium 
phenate crystallises in white needles; when 
it ia heated with iodides of ethyl, methyl, Ac., 
double ethers are formed, as methyl -phenate 
C 6 H 5 OCH 3 . Chlorine, bromine iodine, and 
nitric add form with it substitution com- 
pounds. [Chlorophenesic Acid, Carbazotic 
Acio.) Phenol is benzine with one molecule 
of (OH) substituted for one atom of H. 

car'-bo-lize, v.t. [Eng. car 6 ol{ic); -izc.] To 
impregnate with carbolic acid. 

car -bon, s. [Fr. carbone; from Lat. carbo = 
a coal.] 

Chem. : A tetrad non-metallic element, sym- 
bol C. Atomic weight, 12. Carbon occurs in 
three allotropic forms — two crystalline (dia- 
mond and graphite), and one amorphous (char- 
coal). Diamond crystallises in forms belong- 
ing to tbe regular system. It is transparent, 
either colourless, or yellow, pink, blue, or 
green. The hardest substance known, refracts 
light strongly, is infusible, but is burnt into 
COo in oxygen gas at white heat. Sp. gr., 3*5. 
It is a non-conductor of electricity. 1 1 is found 
in gravel in India, Brazil, Ac. [Diasiond.] 
Graphite crystallises in six-sided prisms. Sp. 
gr., 2 * 3 . It is grey-black, with a metallic 
lustre. It is a good conductor of electricity. 
Graphite often separates in scales from molten 
iron ; it is used for lead pencils ; it is often 
called black-lead. [Graphite.] Amorphous 
carbon occurs more or less pure in lampblack, 
wood charcoal, coal, coke, and animal char- 
coal. Sp. gr. from 1*6 to 2. It is porous, 
absorbs gases, removes colour from organic 
liquids, is used as a disinfectant, ami burns in 
the air at red beat, forming CO*. When boiled 
with II 0 SO 4 , it is oxidised to CO, and SO* is 
also formed, which escape in gas used as a 
reducing agent. Carbon forms two oxides 
with oxygen, CO and C0 2 , carbonic oxide and 
carbo ric anhydride. 

carbon-battery, s. 

Elect. : [Bunsen- battery]. 

carbon chlorides, s. pi. 

Chem : Carbon monochloride. This com- 
pound has been discovered to be hexa-clilor- 
benzene CeClg by determination of its vapour 


tat©, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t, 
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deoaity. It ie obtained by passing the vapour 
of chloroform through a red-hot tube. It forms 
white silky needles, melting at 226°, and boil- 
ing at 331% 

Cl — C — Cl 

Carbon-dichloride, C 2 CI 4 = II 

Cl — C— Cl 


analogous to ethene, obtained by passing the 
vapour of carbon-trichloridc through a red-hot 
tube. It is a colourless liquid. Sp. gr. f 1 * 6 . 
It boils at 117% 

Cl Cl 


Y-a 


Carbon-trichloride, C 2 C1 6 = | analogous 
• C-Cl 


Cl^Cl 


to etlmne, obtained by placing ethene chloride 
into a glass vessel containing Cl and exposing 
it to. sunshine. A white crystalline aromatic 
substauce melting at 100% and boiling at 132% 


Carbon tetrachloride, CCI 4 


= Cl— i— Cl 

I 

Cl 


A colourlese liquid, $p. gr. 1*50, and boiling at 
77* ; obtained by passing the vapour of Cl and 
CSo, through n red-hot tube, and distilling the 
liquid formed with potash. Also formed by 
the action of Cl on CH 4 in direct sunlight. By 
the action of sodium amalgam on its alco- 
holic solution the atoms of Cl are replaced by 
atoms of hydrogen. 


carbon dioxide, s. 

Chem . ; Carbonic acid gas, Carbonic anhy- 
dride, Carbonic oxide (of some chemists)=C0 2 . 
Carbon dioxide is a colourless gas 1*524 time's 
as heavy as air, and *22 times as heavy as hy- 
drogen. It is evolved in large quantities from 
fissures in active and extinct volcanic districts. 
It is given off in the process of fermentation, 
from decaying animal and vegetable matter 
and liy animals during respiration, and it 
contaminates crowded rooms. It accumu- 
lates also in the bottom of pits and wells, and 
forms a great part of the afterdamp or choke- 
damp of coal mines. It is also contained in 
most wuters from springs, and water charged 
with it has the power of dissolving carbonates 
of calcium, magnesium, and iron. It is always 
produced when carbonaceous matter is burnt 
in excess of air or oxygen. It has an agreeable 
pungent odour, but it cannot be respired, as 
It produces insensibility and death. It ex- 
tinguishes the flame of a lighted taper. At 
the pressure of 33 5 atmospheres at 0’ it is con- 
verted into a colourless limpid liquid insoluble 
jo water, but soluble in ether and alcohol ; it 
solidifies, on exposure to the air, iuto a snow- 
white mass, which is a bad conductor of heat ; 
when mixed with ether it is used as a freezing 
mixture. Carbon dioxide exists in the air, 
and is decomposed by the green leaves of 
plants, which retain the carbon and liberate 
oxygen In sunlight. About four volumes of 
CO., are contained in 10,000 volumes air. The 
total quantity ia estimated at about three 
billions of tons. Cold water dissolves about 
its o vn volume of carbon dioxide, what- 
ever be the density of the gas with which it 
ie la contact, the solution reddens blue litmus 
pftper, and converts oxides of the alkaline nml 
alkaline earth metals into carbonates (q.v.). 
Carbon dioxide is contained io aerated waters 
and in sparkling wines. Carbon dioxide can 
be obtained by burning carbon in excess of 
oxygen ; but by passing COa over red-hot char- 
coal it is converted into carbon monoxide. 
Carbon dioxide is usually prepared by decom- 
posing a carbonate with one of the stronger 
acids, as by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
marble, which gives calcium chloride, water, 
and CO.j. Carbon dioxide can be distinguished 
by its giving a white precipitate when passed 
into a .solution of lime or baryta water, by its 
quick absorption by caustic alkalies, and 
by its extinguishing the flame of a lighted 
taper. [Carbonate. ] Carbon dioxide is de- 
composed by heating potassium io it, forming 
An oxido and liberating carbon. 

carbon dlsulphido, s. [Bisulphide of 
Carbon.] 

carbon holders, s.pl 

Elec. : Clumps for lielding the carboes in 
electric arc lights. 

carbon-light, s. 

Elect. : The light produced between and 
upon two carbon points, between which passes 


a current of electricity. [Electric lich^.j 

carbon monoxide, s. 

Chen. : Carbonous oxide. Carbonic oxide. 
Carbonyl = CO". Carbon monoxide Is a 
colourless, inodorous, tasteless gas, insoluble 
in water, 8 p. gr. 0 967. It burns with a light- 
blue Hume, forming C0 3 . It is intensely poison- 
ous, even when mixed with large quantities of 
air, producing faintoesa, insensibility, and 
death. It is formed when C0 2 is passed over 
red-hot charcoal, also by heating oxalic acid 
C 2 II 2 O 4 , with sulphuric acid, which decom- 
poses it into HoO, C0 2 , and CO. The COo is re- 
moved by passing the gas through limewater. 
It unites with K IlO at high temperatures, form- 
ing formiate of potassium. It unites with Cl 
when exposed to sunlight, forming phosgene 
gas COClo. Cnrbou monoxide cau also be 
formed by heating powdered feiTOcyanide of 
potassium with ten times its weight of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Carbon monoxide 
‘Carbonyl) in organic chemistry acts as a 
diatomic radical. 

carbon oxychloride, s. 

Chem. : Physgene gas, Carbonyl chloride, 
COClo. Obtained by exposing dry CO and CI 2 
to direct sunlight, also by passing carbon mon- 
oxide into boiling antimony pentachloride, and 
by the oxidation of chloroform. It is collected 
over mercury. It condenses into a liquid at 0*. 
It is decomposed by water forming carbon 
dioxide and hydrochloric acid. Treated with 
dry ammonia gas NH 3 , it forms urea CO(NHs)-; 
and ammonium chloride. 

carbon-paper, $. Taper coated on one 
side with a substance which, under pressure, 
adheres to a blank sheet placed next to it. 
Used for manifolding on a typewriter or other- 
wise. 

carbon -printing, s. 

Photog , A photographic process introduced 
by Poitevin in 1855. It is as follows : Paper 
is coated with a compound of bichromate of 
potassa, gelatine, and lamp-black, in cold dis- 
tilled water ; this is allowed to dry in a dark 
room, subsequently exposed between a nega- 
tive for a few minutes, according to the cha- 
racter of the solution and of the light, then 
dissolving off with hot water the parts not 
affected by the actinic action of the light. 
The picture resulting from this treatment is a 
positive print in black and white, of which 
the shades are produced by the carbon of the 
lamp-black. Poitevin also introdneed various 
colours into the same process. Poitevin, later, 
introduced another process for carbon-print- 
ing under a posit ire. The paper is floated in a 
bath of ge latino dissolved in lukewarm water 
and coloured with lamp-black. Such paper is 
sensitized in a dark room by immersion in a 
solution of sesquicbloride of iron and tartaric 
acid. This renders the gelatine insoluble, 
even in boiling water. The sheets are dried 
and exposed under transparent positives iu 
the printing-frame. The parts of the film 
acted upon by light become soluble in hot 
water, tlie iron aalts, under the influence of 
light, being reduced by the tartaric acid, re- 
storing tlie organic matter tn its untural solu- 
bility, The sheet is then washed in hot water, 
which removes tho ferruginous compound and 
develops the picture. Improvements were 
subsequently introduced by Swann, of New- 
castle-npon-Tyne, in 1861, and others. 

carbon sulphochloride, s. 

Chem . : CSClo, a yellow, irritating liquid, de- 
composed by potash into K 2 S, K 0 CO 3 , and 
CCI 4 . It is not acted upon by water. It is 
obtained by the action of dry chlorine on 
carbon disulphide. 

carbon tool point, s. An application 
of the diamond to mechanical purposes. These 
points are used to point, edge, or face tools 
for drilling, reaming, sawing, planing, turn- 
ing, shaping, carving, engraving, ami dressing 
flint, grindstones, whet stones, emery, corun- 
dum, tanite, or tripoll wheels, iridium, nickel, 
enamel, crystals, glass, porcelain, china, steel, 
hardened or otherwise, chilled iron, copper, 
or other metals. Twenty-eight forms of it 
are. figured in Knight's Practical Dictionary 0 / 
Mechanics. 

car bo-na'-$C-OUS, a. [From Lat. car|>o 
(genit. earbonis ) = charcoal, and Eng. suflix 
-acymw, from Lat. sntllx .arms.) 

Min. A Ceol. : Consisting mainly of carbon, 
the simple element of charcoal. 


% In geology the term is applied to strata 
wholly or in large part formed by the accu- 
mulation of such vegetable material as sunken 
forests, massed dritt-wood, turf, and moss- 
bogs. Coal, lignite, and peat have hydrogen 
as well as carbon in their composition, and 
often mineral impurities. Anthracite and 
grapliite (metamorphosed coal) consist of 
nearly pure carbon. Diafnond is pure carbon. 
Bituminous shales, fossil pitch, petroleum, 
and naphtha nre some other of the carbona- 
ceous materials found iu the earth. In ex- 
ceptional cases the carbon of carbonaceous 
rocks may be of animal origin, thus the oily 
matter with which the bituminous shales of 
Caithness are impregnated seeme to have been 
derived from the decomposition of fossil fisheB 
rather than of plaots. 

"carbonade, "car bo-na'-do, s. [Fr. 

carbonnade; from O. Fr. carbon ; Lat. cnr&o 
(genit. earbonis ) = charcoal.] A piece of fish, 
flesh, or fowl, cut in slices, seasoned, aud 
broiled, 

*' If r come In his way willingly, let him make a car- 
bonado of me." — Shnketp. : 1 II en ry IV.. v. 3. 

* car-bo-na-dcd, * car-bo-na’-doed, pa. 

par. or a. [Carbonade, u.] 

*car-b 6 -na'-dmg, * car-bo-na'-do-ihg, 

pr. par. & s. [Carbonado, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act or process of slicing 
fish, &c., and broiling it over the coals. 


car-bo-na'-do, s . [Carbonade.] 

1. Ord , l<ang. : The Bame as Carbonade. 

2. Jlfin. : Large pebbles or masses of dia- 
monds, occasionally 1,000 carats in weight. 
They consist of pure carbon, excepting 0-27 — 
2*07 per cent. (Z)nnn.) A variety of the dia- » 
mond, (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

* car-bo-na'-do, v.t. [Car6onado, s.] 

1. Lit. : To cut or Blice fish, fqwl, &c., and 
broil them on the coals. 

“A hitre dainty carbonadoed."— Beaum. & FI etcher. 

2, Fig. : To hack, cut to piecee. 

** Draw, you rofruo, or I’ll so carbonado 
Your shanks.” Shakeip. : King Lear t 1L 2. 


car-bo-na'r-i^m, s. [Carbonar(i); -tsro.] The 
principles of the Carbonari. 

car-bo-na’-ro (pi. carbonari), s. [Ital. 

carbonaro = a collier.] A member of a secret 
association established in Italy in the begin- 
ning of the present century, with the object of 
setting up a republic. The Carbonari took 
charcoal [Ital. carftone] as tbeir symbol of 
purification, and adopted as their motto, 
“ Revenge on the wolves who devour the 
lambs. ” The origin of the society is uncertain. 


car'-bon-ate, $. [From Eng. car&o»(ic); and 
suff. -ate (Chem.) (q.v.) ] 

Chem. : Carbonates are salts.. The corre- 
sponding acid, H 2 C 0 3 , is not known in a free 
state ; it may be formed when C0 2 is dissolved 
in water ; it is dibasic ; the carbonates of the 
alkaline me tale are soluble in water, and are 
either acid or neutral salts according as one 
or both atoms of II are replaced, as KHCO* 
and K 0 CO 3 . The acid salts are often called 
bi carbonates. Tho carbonates of the other 
metals are insoluble. Basic carbonates are 
mixtures of carbonates and oxides. Carbon- 
ates liberate CO 2 when treated with an acid, 
which may be recognised by passing it into 
a solution of baryta wster, in which it throws 
down q white precipitate of BaC0 3 , soluble 
in IIC1. Carbonic acid may be theoretically 
considered to have this formula and belong 
to the lactic acid series— . rOH 
Civ } O ' 

(on 


car'-bon-a-tod, a [CAneoNATE.] 

Chem . ; Combined or impregnated with car- 
bonic acid. Carbonated water is either pure 
or holding various saline matters in solution, 
impregnated with carbonic add gas. For 
general sale in this country the water contains 
a little soda, which being charged with the 
gas is called soda-water. ( Vrt : Dictionary 0 / 
Arts, Manufactures , ami Mines.) 


car bon'-Ic, * car bon lek, a. [Eng. car- 
bon ; -ie.] Containing carbon, pertaining to 
carbon. 

"Corn, ami |w\rfleuli\rly 'whrat. contains more of the 
carbonic*; pilticiplo than prosee*.’" — Kirunin ; On Mary 
ur«j, 1., 4 2 
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carboniferous— car caj ou 


carbonic acid, 5. 

1. Chem. <t Ord. Lang. : Tha old bnt still 
well-known naraa for what is called by 
modern chemists carbon dioxide ( q.v.). 

2. Physiol. : Air exhaled from the lungs is 
saturated with moisture, and, moreover con- 
tains about 4-35 per cent, of carbonic acid. 
The amount is increased bj active exercise. 
By breathing the same air again and again, it 
is possible to increase the carbonic acid to 
about 10 per cent., but with very deleterious 
efl’ects. Air in which animals hail beeu suffo- 
cated was found by Sir. Courthope to con- 
tain 12 75 per cent of carbonic acid, but less 
than half that amount (5 to 6 per cent.) will 
endanger life* 

Carbonic acid engine: 

J. An engine driven by the expan ive 
power of condensed carbonic acid gas. 

2. A machine for impregnating water with 
carbonic acid gas as a beverage. 

3. A form of fire-engine, in which water is 
ejected by tba pressure due to tlia evolution 
of carbonic acid in a closed chamber over 
water, or in which carbonic acid is ejected 
with tha water, to assist in extinguishing tlie 
fiie by tha exclusion of oxygen from it 

carbonic oxide, s. Tha old name for 
carbon monoxide (q.v.). 

car-bon-if -er-ous, a. [Lat. cvrbo (genit. 
carfcoHis) = coal ; ftro = to bear, produca, aud 
Eng. suit -cms.] 

Geol. : A term applied to the e«ctensiva and 
thick series of strata with which seams of 
paleozoic coal ara more or lees immediately 
associated. It is applied as well to that great 
systam of formation* which yield, our main 
supply of coal as to soma divisions of that 
, system, such as the Carboniferous Limestone 
and the Carboniferous Slates (of Ireland). 
It is also applied to the fossils found in any 
8tra turn, belonging to the system. 

carboniferous system or forma- 
tion, S. 

Geol . : Tha Carboniferous succeeds the Old 
Red Sandstone or some other member of the 
Devonian syatera, and passes upwards into 
the Permian series. Its constituent groups 
vary much in tha thicknesses of their sand- 
stones, clays, limestones, and coals in different 
parts of the country, according to their con- 
ditions of deposition in conterminous seas, 
estuaries, and lagoons. 

tha Carboniferous System attains a great 
development iu tba Cnitad States, the strata 
being divided into two groups, the lower or 
eiib-Carboniferous, and the Carboniferous, com- 
prisiugthamillstonegritand the coal measures. 
According to Professor I>ana the coal-bearing 
area of North America is approximately as 


Rhode Island area ...,.•*»»* 500 

Alleghany area 59,000 

Michigan area 6,700 

Illinois?, Indiana, West Kentucky 47.000 

Mtiaourt, lowo, Kansas, Arkansas, Texas, . . 78.000 
Nova Scoiia. and New Brunswick! ..... 18,000 


brackish waters, with mud and sand, and 
sometimes of sea-water, leaving a limestone of 
sea-shells. 

The thick forests of gigantic lycopods, 
eqiusetes, aud ferns covered their floors with 
accumulated exurire, and thick layers of 
each season's spore-dust. Storms tore down 
tha clustered trunks, aud covered them with 
the mud and sand of inundations. [Coal.] 

Tha “ uuderclay,” or “seat-earth/' under 
each coal-seam was the soil in which the 
trees (Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, and Calam- 
ity) grew, aud ie a pure clay usad for fire- 
bricks, encaustic tiles, &c. 

Tha “ root-shale ” over the coal, forming a 
tough roof to the galleries in. mining, was 
brought by floods, together with its water- 
logged fern-fronds and trunks and branches 
of the larger plants. This aud other shales 
(“batt,” Ac.) contain some beds of Authra- 
cosia and other aquatic molluscs, also a few 
land shells, numerous eutomostmoa, and some 
higher Crustacea, a few arachnids, in Beets, 
and myriapods, with occasional amphibia, 
and abundant remaina of lioteroeereal fishes. 
Tliase fossil 9 ara often imbedded in ironstone, 
concreted in the shales. 

Thick sand-drifts, of frequent occurrence, 
formed tha saud^tonea (** pnst,” &e.), contain- 
ing scattered plant-remains. (Prof. T. 11. 
Jones, F.R.S.) 

ear-bo n-i-za'-tion, car-bo nHL-aa'-tion, 

s. [Eng. carbonize); -atton.]' Tha act or 
process of carbonizing, or converting into 
carbon. ( Ure .) 

car'-bon-Iae, car’-bcn-ise, v.t. [Eog. 

carbon ; -fzr.] To convert into carbon by the 
action of fire or acids. 

car'-bon ized, car -bon-ised, pa. par. or 

a. [Carbonize.] 

car bon iz-er, a. [Eng. carbonise ; -er.] A 
tank or vessel containing benzole or other 
suitable liquid hydrocarbon, and through 
which air or gas is passed, in order to carry 
off an inflammable vapour. [Carburetor.] 

car'-bon-iz-ing, car-bon-is-mg, pr. par. , 

a., A s. [Carbonize.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substan . ; Tha act or process of con- 
verting into carbon ; carbonization, 
carbonizing-furnace, s. An apparatus 
for carbonizing wood, disintegrating rocks, 
&c. It is composed of a furnace or tire-chamber, 
movable upon a stationary frame, both verti- 
cally and horizontally, and provided with a 
nozzla by which tba flame is directed upon the 
object 

car bon dm'-e ter, s. [Eng. carbon, o cor 
ueotive, and meter.] An instrument for de 
footing the presence of an excess of carbonic 
acid by its action ou lime-water, (Webster.) 

car'-bon-ous, a. [Eng. carbon; -ous.] The 
same as Carbonic (q.v.> 


car bo^, s. [Corrupted from Pers. gardhah 
= a large flagon.] A large globular glass 
vessel, protected with wicker-work, aDd used 
for containing sulphuric acid and other cor- 
rosive liquids. 

*■ Boil the whole . . »et it . . aside in a corked can 
boy befere it be bottled. Stir it well, and set it aside 
in carboy t."— Ure,; 8.V. Liqueur*. 

car'-biin-cle, * car-bon-cle, char-bon- 
cle, ^char-bnc-le, *car-boc-lc, * char- 
buk-elle, * char-bok-ull, s. [Fr. car- 

buncle ; ltaL carixmcofe; Sp. carbonco ; Ger. 
karbunchel; all from Lat. carbunculus = a 
little coal, dimin. of carbon a coaL] 

1. J/in-. : A precious stone, a variety of 
garnet, of a deep-red colour, found in the 
East Indies. When held up to the sun its 
deep tinge becomes exactly the colour of a 
burning coaL In the Middle Ages it was 
popularly supposed to have the power of 
giving out light. It is cut in a form called 
concave cabochon. 

"The stone noblest of alle 
The which that meil carbuncle exile. * 

Qbtter ; C. A.. L 57. 

'* And they set in It four rows of stones : the first 
row was a sardius. a topaz, ami a cariunefe . . . M — 
Exod. xxxix. 10 . 

2. Script. : The carbuncle of Exod. xxxix. 
10, Hob, nj£i| (bareketh), aud that of Ezek. 
xrxviii. 13, Heb. rjT)5 (barkath), is probably 
the emerald ; that of Is. liv. 12, Heb. 1 
(akdadhJi), is an unidentified flashing gem. 

3. Med. : A malignant boil or ulcer, forming 
a hard round tumour, aud differing from an- 
ordinary boil in haring nn core. 


* carburi’-cl^d, a . [Carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles* 

•* An armour ait of gold ; ft was a king'*. - 
—Ha has deserv'd St; were i tea rb uncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car." 

Shakctp. : Ant. Jt Cleop.. iv. 8. 

2. Affected or marked with carbuncles ; auf-- 
faring from a carbuncle. 


cnr-buri'— cu-lar, a. [Eng. carbuncle ; -ar.] 
Of or pertaining to a carbuncla ; of the nature 
of a carbnncle. (Johnson.) 

* car-buri'-cu-late, a. [Lat. carbunculatus, 
pa. par. of mrbuoiculo =- (1) to sulitr from, 
carbuncles ; (2) (of plants) := to ba blasted.] 

0. Bot. : Bias tad by exceseiva beat or cold. 

* cax-bim-cu-la'-tion, s. [Lat. carbuncu- 
latio; from 'earbunculo = (2) to suffer from 
carbunoles, (2) (of plauts) = to he blasted.] 
The blasting of the young buds of trees or 
plants, eitliar by excessive lieat or excessive 
cold. (-Harris.) 

* car-buu^on-lyne, a. [Lat. «7r&wHCH?(tis); 
Eng. sutf. -ync = tw\] Full of red pebbles or 
clods. 

"Black erthe Is apte, aud londft cnrhunculyne."— 
Pa llatit ut, xii. 39. 


* car-bu-ret, s. [From Eng., Ac. carbo(ii ), 
and sulk* -uret (Cheml) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound formed by the combi- 
nation of carbon with another substance. 


The Carboniferous System is strongly de^ 
wloped in England and Ireland and parta of 
Europe. China possesses extensive deposits. 

Carboniferous fossils comprisa labyrintho- 
dout and other amphibia ; beterocercal fishes 
of many forms ; numerous insects, myriapod*, 
and arachnids ; crustaceans (including the 
last of the trilobites and tha eurypterids) of 
all orders except the highest decapods ; mol- 
luscs of all the known orders ; poly zna ; corals 
of the “ rugose ” kind ; foraminifera ; and some 
plants nf the conifer and cycad groups, but fhr 
more of the fern, equisetum”, and ly copod orders. 

Tha Carboniferous Limestone consists of 
the corals, eucrinites, shells, aud foraminifera 
of a great sea, with muds, sands, and coal- 
beds on its margins, both at first (Tuedian), 
aud afterwards (Yoredale). These constitute 
the coal-measures of Russia, Styria, Italy, 
Corsica, the Boulonnnis, Ac., and the Lower 
Coal-measures of Scotland. 

Tbe Millstone Grit next formed, in shallow 
water, of widespread sheets of sand and 
sliirgle, lias a few scattered fossil plants and 
shells, and tliio seams of coaL 
" Measures " is a mining term for strata, re- 
tained for the coal-measures, which consist of 
numerous successive groups of (1) clay, (2) coal, 
(3) shale, and (1) sandstone, each varying from 
a few inches to some feet in thickness. These 
originated as mnritima flats with luxuriant 
jungles, subjected to inundations of fresh and 


car bon yl, s. A a. [From Lat., Ac. carbon = 
charcoal, and Gr. vA>] (h «lr) = . . . matter as 
a jirinciple of being.] A diatomic radical 
having the formula CO"'. 

carbonyl chloride, a [Carbon oxy- 
chloride.] 

car-bo-tri-o-mine, s. [From Eng. carba(n) ; 
Lat. prefix tri = three, and Eug. amine.] 
[AinNES.] 

Chem.: Goanidine, CHgNj or C lv 

An organic ba6a produced by the action of am- 
monia on ebloTopicrin, also by heating cyanam- 
ida, CHt)No, in alcufoolic solution with aunno- 
niura chloride. Also by oxidizing guanine with 
nci and KClOg. Guanidine forms colourless 
crystals, forming an alkaline solution with 
water, which absorbs COo. GuaDidina boiled 
with baryta water yields ammonia and urea. 
Methyl, phenvl, Ac. guanidines ara known. 
(See Waits : Diet, of Chemistry.) 

car-bov -lU-ate, s. [From Eng. carboviv(h), 
and suff. - ate (C^em.).] A salt of carbovimc 
acid. 

car-bo-vin -IC> a. [From Eng. ca rbo(n), and 
vinic (q.v.).] 

carbovinlc acid, s. Tha sama as Ethyl 

CARBONIC ACID (q. V.). 



car-bu-ret -ted, O. [Eng. carburet; -ed.] 

Chmv. : Combined with carbon, or holding 
carbon in solution. The gas known among 
miners as fire-damp is pure carburcttod hy- 
drogen, 

car-bu ret’-tor, car-bu-ret’-or, s. [Eng. 

car?>urct; -or.] 

Chem. : An apparatus for making carburets, 
through which coal-gas, hydrogen, or air is 
passed through or over a liquid hydrocar bon, 
to increase or confer tire illuminating power. 
They may ba said to be of two kinds, though 
the purpose differs rather than tbe construc- 
tion ; (1) for enriching gn6, (2) for carburet- 
ing air, Tha former of tlia two was tba pri- 
mary ideu ; tho latter was suggested as tha 
matter was developed. 

car-bn-r l-za'-t i o n, s. [From Eng. cnrbjt- 

rct ; -fir; and -ation.) 

Of iron: The act of combining it with ear- 
lion with the view of copverting it into steel. 

car-byl, s. [From Eug carb(on), and Gr. 
i.A»j (huli) = . , . matter as a principle of 

being.] (See compound.) 

carbyl-sulphate, s. [Ethionic Oxide.] 

car ca jou (J as zh), s IN. Amer. Indian.] 

Zoalo L ry: \. Tbe Glutton [Guto luscus). 
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2. The American Badger Meles labmdortca . 

3. Wrongly applied to the Canadian Lynx. 

| car ca net ( Eng.\ * car-cant (Scotaft), s. 
[A diminutive of Fr. curcan — a chain or 
collar; But. Irirkont ; Low Lat. ctrrennnum ; 
cf. 1 eel. kverk (in comp, kiwiut) =* the throat.] 

h A jewelled chain ot collar. 

" Round thy neck In subtle rinjt 
Make a carcanet oif rays." 

Tennyson : Adeline, 6. 

A pendant ornament of the head. 

" Vpon tliair fore brows tlmy did heir 
T. treats ami tablets of trim walks, 
l'eudauts aud carcants shining cleSr." 

M attvrfs ColL. 1L 10. 

©ar'-cass, * car-cais, * car cays, «* car- 
case, * car-keys, * car-kassc, car- 
kas, s. & a. [O. l ,, r. cart/vassc — '* a carkasso or 
dead corps ” (Cotgrave ) ; Fr. carcosse ; ltal. 
c«mi&sa=^a bomb, a shell ; enrawso =a qniver, 
hulk ; Sp. carcnra ; Low Lat. tarcasims = a 
quiver ; Pel’s. htrkxtsh = a quiver.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally; 

t(l) A body. 

" Lovely her lnee ; w %s ne'er so ftiirw creator©, 

Fur earthly c<-re<i»s had a heavenly fentura” 

Oldham' Poems. 

(2) A dead body, a corpse, 

" Carkeys. Corpus, cadaver ” — Prompt parv. 

’•Could I myself tbs bloody banquet join 1 
.No— to the dot 8 tluifc carcass 1 resign ' 

Pope: IJ- inert Jliad, bk. xxil. 473-3. 

% Now only used in contempt. 

(3) The body of a slaughtered animal, after 
the head, limbs, sad olfal have been removed 

2. Figuratively; 

(1) The decayed or ruined remains of any- 
thing. 

" A rotteu carcass 1 of a bunt, not rigg'd, 

Jiur Uiekle, sail, nor nurst." 

shtxkcrp.: Tempest, L 2 

(2) Any rotten or corrupt body. 

“‘Society,’ says ho, * Is «6t dead: that Car cast. 

whlrh ywu call diwi Society, la hut her mortal coil 
•which tdie has shullied-otT. to assume a uobler . . 
Harlyle : SartvrJtetartvs. bk. iii., ch. V. 

(3) The untinialied framework or skeleton of 
anything: thus, the carcass of a house. = the 
walls; the carcass of a ship = tbe ribs, with 
keel, stem, and stern-post, alter the planks 
are stripped oif. 

IL Mil : A cast-iron, thick-metalled, spheri- 
cal shell, having three fire-holes. Filled with 
a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, Tosin, 
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anlphiile of antimony, tallow, and Venice 
turpentine, which burns about twelve minutes. 
Fiivd from smooth-bore guns, howitzers and 
mortars. Used to Ignite combustible ma- 
te rials. 

81 For tho distinction between carcass and 
body, soe Hody. 

B. As udj.: (See the compounds). 

carcass-iflooring. s- 

CVrrpn it. : That which supports the board- 
ing, or floor-boards alcove, and the ceiling 
brlow, being a grated frame of timber, vary- 
ing in many particulars. (Gwilt.) 

©areas s-roofing; s. 

I'urjynt. ; Tin* grated frame of limber- work 
"which spans the building, ami carries the 
boarding nnd other covering. ( audit .) 

enreass-aaw, s. A kind of tenon-mw. 
Tho blade is strengthened by a metallic buek- 
’ng. which is bent over and eloaed upon it 
with a hammer. (Knight.) 

•car-cat, * oar kat, car-ltet, ©ar-caat, 

I. [ Carcanet. J 


1. A necklace. (Scotch.) 

“Tlmlr collars, carcats, aud hale beida.” 

Mmtlatul Poem*, pi 327. 

2. A pendant ornament of the head. (Hud- 
son : Coll.) 

8. A garland of flowers worn as a necklace. 
(Discipline.) (Jamison,) 

•car-^cir, 41 career, v.t. (Low Lat. car- 
cero. Carcer, s.] To imprison. 

“This Felton bad. bpin tuyae txxrertred by th® Duke 
[of Budutvd'tiueJ . . . Harden: Hitt. £arls of 
Stt theft,, p. 405. 

C&r'-qel, ,s. [The noma of the inventor.] 

carrel-lamp, s. A French lamp, in 
which the oil is raised to the wick by clock- 
work. It was invented early in the 19th 
cent., and is used in some lighthouses. 

* car'-qel-age, s. [Sp. carcclogc ; Low Lat. 
carcelugium, ru rceragium — a prison fee ; from 
caivtr — a prison.] Prison fees. 

car -qer, s. [Lat. career — n goal, a prison.] 
A prison : a starting-post or goal. 

* oar'-qor-al, a. [Lat. carce rails =■ belonging 
to a prison ; career — a prison.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a prison. 

“Notwithstanding through tauour they were con- 
tented, thet he should be released from his career al 
Uuluniuce. . . .‘—Pox : Martyrs: Ucn. VI.. b 

car -qer -u-lar, a. [From Eng. carcendefa.v.), 
and sutr. -«r.] 

Pot. : Of or belonging to a carcerule. (Lind- 

by-) 

car -qer-ule, 5. [A dimin. from Lat. career.] 

Lot. : An indehiscent many-eelled, superior 
fruit, such as that of the linden. Alsu em- 
ployed among fungal s to denote their spore- 
case. (Trcas. oj Lot.) 

car-char'4-as, s. [Gr. Kap\apLas (karcharias) 
— a kind of shark.] 

Pchthy . ; A genus of sharks, the typical one 
of the family Carcliaridie. Carch arias vul- 
garis is the White Shark. C. vulpa tbe Fox 
Shark, G glaucus the Blue Shark. 

car-char -i-dee, pi. [From Gr. xap^apias 
(hurcliarius) = a kind of sliark, and Lat. fern, 
pi. suff. -hilt!.] 

IcJithy..: Tho most typical family of Sharks, 
placed under the fish-order Salachin and the 
snb-ordei Plagiustonmta. They have large 
triangiflat sharp teeth, two dorsal fins, both 
without spines, a head of the ordinary form 
(not hammer-shaped as in the allied family 
Zygamidue), and no spiracles. [Carchahias.J 

car cliar -6- don, s. [Gr. *apxapos (karcharos) 
= jagged, pointed^; aapyaptas (lea r char ias) = a 
kind of shark ; ofiovs (odous), geuit.. oSorros 
(odantfts)= a tooth.] 

Pahvont. : Various fossil sharks known by 
their teeth, which havo been found in tbe 
Eocene of Sheppey, as well as in the cretaceous 
rocks, whilst some dredged up by the “ Chal- 
lenger ” exi)edition are believed to be Jtiocene. 

car-char-op-sls, s. [Gr. Kdp\apos ( kor - 
charos) — jagged, pointed ; xapyaptas (kar- 
dtarius) = a kind of shark, and 6*f/ts (opsU) = 
a face.) 

Geol : A genus of carboniferous shark-like 
fishes. (Storvwnth.) 

car-qin-d-d6f,s. [Gr. kop^ii/iuStj? (Jcarkinddis) 

= canoeixais.] 

Pot. : A term applied to wliat is commonly 
called canker in trees, which may in gemerul 
be characterized as a slow decay inducing de- 
formity. The. appearances are* very different 
In different plants, and the same plant, as tho 
apple, may even exhibit three or four different 
varieties. 

•car-qln o-logf'-l-cal,a [Eng.carcinolo^); 
•ieer?.] Pertaining to carciuology. 

* car-qin-ol-6 gy, s. [Gr. KapKtVos (kar- 
A nios) — a crab ; Aoyos (logos) — n treatise, dis- 
courae.] The aci^-nce which treats of the crab 
and other crustaceans. 

car cin-o-ma,*. [Lat carcinoma ; fromGr. 
KopKirutfxa (ka vlcindnw ) ; Irom napa ti«os (kor- 
hi nos) = u crab, a cancer.] 

1. Med.: A name given to cancer, owing to 


a certain resemblance which some forma of 
the disease present to a crab. [Cancer.] 

“ WJbun this prooes* coiuiucueus it ie In that stage 
which 1 im» b®*n dtu<<miimtcil <-«rci»<wna, or cancer. — 
Cuplund : Hint ternary of J*r act leaf J/et Heine. 

2. Pot. : A disease in trees when the UaTk 
separates ; an acrid sap exuding and ulcer- 
ating the surrounding parts. 

car-qin-om a-toiia, a. [Lat. carcinoma; 
Gr; KapKivtt>pa '(karkindmu), genit. icapKivwgciTos 
(A:ar/;iuowiafos) ; and Eng. suff. -ous.] Of or 
pertaining to carcinoma or cancer. (As/>, dc.) 

car'-qin-us, s. [Gr. Kap*aVo« (karkinos) = a 
crab, a cancer.] 

1. Pathol. : A cancer. 

2- Zool. : A genus of short-tailed Crustacea. 
Carcinus Meenas is a small crab common around 
the shores of Britain. It is eaten by the poor, 
but is not equal to the larger crab. Cancer 
pet gurus (q.v,). 

card (1), s. & a. [Fr. carte; ltal & Sp. carta. 
Get*, karte ; Dut. kaart ; from Lat, charta; 
all = paper] 

A. .4s substantive: 

L OnUnai'y Language ; 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : A piece of pasteboard, ot material 
made of several sheets of papei united. 

(2) Specially : 

(a) A small obloijg piece of fine pasteboard, 
on which is printed a parson's nume and 
(sometimes) address, to be left by visitors 
calling at a house. 

" Our first cards were to Oanbaa House. My Lntly’a 
are returned by a great tluuky ; aud I loave you to 
fancy my nooi Betsy's discomfiture as the lodcing- 
lmu»e inuid took in tne cards, and Lady Bt Michael ® 
drive® away, thuuph she actually ®aw us at the draw- 
hig-iuom vdndow."— 7’Aac‘Arra^ ; Hook, qf Snobs, ch. 
xxv iit 

(b) Tho same as restal^card (q.v.). 

(c) The same ns II. ] (q.v.). 

( d ) The progtauima of any aports, especially 

races. 

“ The card was a pretty good one, apd the stand? and 
rings received a fair amount of patronage ."— Jiaily 
Telegraph, May 1L 1581. 

the cards : Possible. (Colloqwial.) 

2. Figr. : An indicator or guide. 

" On Ide a v,i3t otieau di vereeiy we sail, 

Season the card, hut passion is the gale.” 

Pope ; Pssay >m Man, il 10A 

If To speak by the card : To be very exact 01 
careful in one's words. 

"How absolute the knave Is I we wiatl/wit bu the 
card, or equivocation will undo us.”— Shakesn. . Ham- 
let, v. L 

II. Technically : 

1. GoTtics: 

(1) One of a number of small oblong pieces 
, of thin pasteboard marked with divers points 

ami figures, and used in games of chance or 
skill. 

’’Soon a± ahe spreada her hand, th* aerial guard 
Descend, and *it on each Important- card. “ 

Pope . Jiajm of the Lock, ill. 32. 

8] Playing-cards were probably invented in 
the East. In Italy they originally bore tbe 
name of Ntubi, and they are still, in Spain 
and Portugal, called Xaipes, signifying, in the 
Eastern languages, divination. Cards were 
first painted by hand. The ait of printing 
cards wae discovered in Germany between 
1300 and 13G0. It has been stated that cards 
were in use in Spain in 1332. In 1387, Joliu I., 
king ot Castillo, prohibited their use. In 
France card- playing was practised in 1301, 
a:.J at tho cud of tho fouitoenth century we 
find Charles VI. amusing himself with cards 
during his sickness-. The figures on modern 
cards are of French origin, and arc said to 
have been invented Ivctween 1430 and 1401. 

(2) PI. :,A game played with such cards. 

(3) A piece in the game of dominoes. 

2. Kant. : A circular sheet of paper ou which 
the poinLs of the compass are marked. 

’•The very port* they blow. 

All th® quarters that they know, 

I* tli* ahipina.n'» card.” 

ohakup. : Macbeth, L 3. 

B. As adjective : (tjee the compounds). 

T Compounds of obvious signification : 
Card-husk* t, card-case, card-making, card- party, 
card-phtying, card-rack, car*l-tahl(. 

card- cutter, 3. A machine for reducing 
cardboard to pieces of uniform end proper 
size for cards. 

card- .^rinding, (See the sulfioined 
compound.) 


boil, b6j^; poftt, cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Lag. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -tlon, -qion = zhun* -clous, -tlous, -slous - shus* -bio, -clo, Ac. = bel, cqL 
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Card-grinding machine : 

Mack. : A machine having a rotary emery- 
wheel revolving in a central position relatively 
to flats and card cylinders, which are arraugud 
around it. 

card-leaf tree, s. 

Bot. : A West Indian name for Clusia. 

card-maker ( 1 ), ‘cardemaker, s. A 

maker of playing-cards. 

* card-match, cardmatch, s. A 

match made by dipping pieces of card in 
melted sulphur. 

“Take care that those may make the most noise who 
have the least to sell ; which is very observable in the 
Venders of cuntmatches."— Addison. 

card press, s. 

Printing : A small press adapted for printing 
cards. 

card sharper, s. ODe who cheats at 
cards. 

card-sharping, a. & s. [Eng. card & 
sharp, v. (q.v.).J 

1. As adj. : Cheating at cards. 

2. -4s subst. : The act or practice of cheating 
at cards. 


card (2), carde, s. fc a. [Fr.c'mfe ; Dut. kaard ; 
Oer. karde ; Dan. kardc ; Sw. carda; Sp. 
car da ; Ital. cardo ; all from Low Lat. cardus ; 
Lat. cardvus = a thistle, a teasel.] 

A. -4s substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : The head of the thistle or 
teasel used for combing wool or flax. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cotton £ Wool Manufacture, &c. : 

(1) An instrument for combing wool, flax, or 
cotton, to disentangle or tear apart the tus- 
aorks, and lay the fibres in parallel order that 
they may be spun. It is a wire-brusli in which 
the teeth are inserted obliquely through a piece 
of leather, or of cotton*, linen, or indiarubber, 
which is then nailed to a wooden back. 
(Knight.) 

“Curds are Instruments which serve to disentangle 
the fibres of wool, cotton, or other analogous bodies, 
to arrange them In an orderly lap or fleece, and there- 
by prepare them to be spun into uniform threads. . . . 
Cards are formed of a sheet or fillet of leather, pierced 
with a multitude of small holes: in which are im- 
planted small staples of wire, with bent projecting 
ends called teeth. — Ure: Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. 

“Carde, wominanys instrument. Cardus, disecr- 
piculum."— Prompt. Parv. 

(2) A sliver of fibre from a carding-machine. 

2. Menage : A currying tool formed of a 
piece of card-clothing mounted nn a back with 
a handle, and used as a substitute for a curry- 
comb. 

3. H'caidng: One of the perforated paste- 
boards or sheet-metal plates in the Jacquard 
attachments to looms for weaving figured 
fabrics. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

card-clothing, s. The garniture of a 
carding-machine. 

card-maker (2), s. A maker of a carding 
instrument. 

“ Cardmaker. Cardif act or. "—Prompt. Pam. 

"Am not I Christophero Sly, by occupation n card- 
maXerr—Shakeap. : Taming qf the Shrew, Induct. 

card setting, a. (See the subjoined 
compound.) 

Card-setting machine: A machine for setting 
the bent wire teeth (dents) in the hands or 
fillets of b ather, or alternate layers of cotton, 
linen, and india-rubber,, which form the back- 
ing of the wire brush of the carding-machioe. 

• card 0). v.i. [Card(1),s.] To play at cards, 
to gamble*. , 


card (2), * car dyn, * kar-dyn, vt. 

[Card (2), s.] 

I. Lit. : To comb, to disentangle, cleanse, 
and straighten wool or flax with a card. 


" Ca rdyn wol le. Cu rpo. " — Prompt. Parv. 

" The while tbeir wives do sit 
Beside them, carding wool.” 

May : Virgil. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To clean or clear, to expurgate. 

"II it be carded with covertise." — P Plmcman (5628). 


"ThL'xiok must he carded and purged." — Shelton: 
Don Quixo'e. 


* 2, To mix, mingle. 

“It is an excellent drink for a consumption to be 
drunk either alone, or carded with eoine other beer.” — 
Bacon : Matural and Experimental History. 


3. To scold sharply. (Scotch.) 

car-dam'-l-ne, s. [Gr Kapbapivg (kardamiw), 
a dim in. of «ipSauov (kardamon) = water cress, 
from the ta»te of the leaves.] 

Bot. : An extensive genus of herhaceous 
cruciferous plants, of \yhich four species are 
British. Cardaminc prate nsis, the Cuckoo- 
flower or Lady's-smock, is a common but pretty 
meadow-plant, with large pale lilac flowers. 
A double variety is sometimes found wild. 

C. hirsvta is a common weed everywhere, 
varying in size, according to soil, from six to 
eighteen inches in height. The leaves and 
flowers of this species form an agreeable salad. 
This species produces young plants from the 
leaves, all that is necessary being to place 
them on a moist grassy or mossy surface. 
Cardamine amara is also not nn frequent. 

card’-a-mom, s. [Lat. cardamomum ; from 
Gr. KapSdpuifxov (kardumomo a).] 

1. Bot. : [Amomum.] 

2. Comm., £c. : Thu aromatic tonic seeds of 
various ziogiberaceous plants, as Elettaria 
cardamomu7n, and Amomum cardamomum, 
which, besides their medicinal use, form an 
ingredient in curries, sauces, &c. 

"The cardamoms of commerce ure produced by the 
Alpinia cardamomum, » plant of the older Ziugi* 
be race® (Ginger- worts |. In Eastern Bengal the fruit 
of the A aromaticum is similarly employed." — Lindl.: 
Vegt. K i n gd. (1847), pp. 166-7. 

3. Pharm. (pi. carda moms) : Cardamomum is 
the seed of Elettaria cardamomum, a native of 
Malabar, an endogenous plant belonging to 
the order Zingiberacete. The dark-coloured 
triangular seeds are contained in oblong tri- 
angular capsules of a light-yellow colour. The 
seeds have a fragrant odoiir and an aromatic 
taste. They are used in the form of tincture 
as an aromatic stimulant and carminative, 
often given with purgative medicines to pre- 
vent griping. 

card-board, s. [Eng. card, and board.] 
Pasteboard paper stiffened by several layers 
being joined together. Bristol hoard is all 
white paper, and is made of two or more 
sheets according to the thickness required. 
Other qualities are made by inclosing common 
thick paper between sheets’of white or coloured 
papers of the required quality. 

cardboard press, s. A press having a 
pair of rolls adapted to be closed together with 
great force, and used to smooth and polish 
sheets of card passed therethrough. 

card'-ed, pa. par. & a. (Card (2), r.] 

* card'-er (1), s. (Card (1), v.] One who is 
addicted to card-playing, a gambler. 

"... coggers, carders, dicers, sellers of hinds, and 
bank-routs, issewe out of that lake and filthy poddell." 
— I Yoolton : Christian Manual, sign. 1. vi., 1576. 

card'-er (2), s. & a. [Card (2), i\] 

A. As subst. : One who, or an instrument 
which, cards wool. 

" The clothiers nil have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers." 

Shakesp : Henry 17//., L 2. 

B. As adj. : (See the subjoined compound). 

carder-bee, s. A social bee, Bombus 
muscontm, found wild in West Europe. It ia 
yellow in colour. It cards or teases out the 
moss or other material to be used in making 
its nest comfortable. A file of carder- bees 
stand out in a line from their nest ; the first 
takes a piece of moss, teases it with its fore 
legs, then pushing it under the body to the 
next bee. This second one picks it up and 
repeats the process. So does the next and the 
next, till the last of the file pushes the 
carded moss under its body into the nest. 
The bee is one of the common British species. 
One who removes its nest to a box among 
flowers outside his window, and strews moss 
loosely about, can see the whole carding pro- 
cess carried out before his eyes. 

car'-di-a, s. [Gr. Kap&Ca (kardia) — the heart.] 
Anat. : The upper orifice of the stomach, 
where the oesophagus enters it. 

car -d!-ac, car di ack, + car'-di-acke, 
* car-di-ake, car -di-a-cal, a. & s. [Fr. 
cardiaque ; Lat. card incus ; *Gr. KapSiaKos (kar- 
diakos) = pertaining to the heart ; *ap6ui 
(kardia) = the heart.] 

A As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a heart. [Car- 
diac-wheel.] 


II. Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Of or pertaining to the heart. 

“The*e Impulses act through the ca rdme nerve®."— 
Todd <t Bowman : Physiol A nat.. vol. 1, ch. 7. 

(2) Of or pertaining to the upper orifice of 
the stomach. (Dunglison., Webster.) 

2. Med. : Applied to medicines which act as 
stimulants by exciting the action of the heart 
through the stomach ; cordial, stimulant. 

"The stomaebick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities 
of this fountain . . ."—Bishop Berkeley : Siris, $ 64. 

B. As subs/anriue; 

1. Medical : 

(1) A medicine which stimulates by exciting 
the action of the heart through the stomach ; 
a cordial, stimulant. 

(2) A cardiacle. 

"A cardiakylle or cardiake : cardia, tardiaca 
CathoL A nglicum. 

* 2. Bot. (of the form Cardiacke) : A plant, 
Alliaria officinalis. 

* cardiac-passion, s. A disorder of 
the stomach, now called heartburn (q.v.). 

cardiac -wheel, s. 

Mech. : A heart-shaped wheel, acting as fl- 
eam. [Heart-wheel.] 

* car'-di-acke, s. [Cardiac, B. 2.] 

car'-di-a-cle, * car-dy-a-cle, * car- 
di-a-kylle, s. [Cardiac, a.] A disorder 
or disease ef the heart. 

,l Cartiyacle. Cardiaca."— Prompt. Parv. 

" I have almost y-caught a cardiacle; 

By corpus booues, but I have triad®." 

Chaucer : The Prologe of the Pardoner. 13.T28-9. 

car'-di-a-d£e, s. pi. [From Lat. cardi(um), 
the typical genus, and fern. pi. adj. suff. -adcz.j 
Zool. : A family of the acephalous Testaceaj, 
with equivalve, convex, bivalve shells, having 
salient summits curved tow’ards the hinge, 
which, when viewed sideways, give them the 
appearance of a heart. (Craig.) [Cardium.] 

f car di ag raph-y, & [Gr. KapSia (kardia) 
= the heart, (graph ij — a writing, trea- 

tise ; ypatfuo (grapho) = to write.] 

Anat. : An anatomical description of the 
heart. 

car-di-&I -gi-a (Lat.), car'-di-Sl-gy (Eng\ 
s. [Gr. KapSia (kardia) — heart ; oAyo? ( algos)==. 
pain, from oAyeto (algeo) — to suffer pain.] 

Med. : The medical term for what is popu- 
larly known as heartburn, a form of indiges- 
tion in which there is excessive acidity and 
flatulence of the stomach, attended frequently 
with considerable pain and discomfort. 
[Heartburn.] 

" Cordial gla cblefiy occurs during the period of 
digestion . . ."—Copland : . Practical Medicine (/wff- 
gestion). 

t car-di-al -glC, a. [Eng. cardial g(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to cardialgia or heartburn. 

car-di-an’-dra, $. [Gr. KapbC* (kardia) = a 
heart.] 

Bot. : A genns of Hydrangeaceae, consisting 
of a single species from Japan. It is a shrub • 
the anthers are heart-shaped, whence its name’ 

car-di-el-co -sis, s. [Gr. k apMa (kardia) = 
the heart ; cA<wfrig (helkosis) = suppuration, 
ulceration.] 

Med. : Suppuration of the heart. 

car-di eiir-y^-ma, s. [Gr. Kap^ia (itardia) 
= the heart ; rvpv? (eurus) = broad.] 

Med. : A morbid dilatation of the heart. 

cardinal, *car denalle, ^ car -den- 
ale, a. &' s. [Fr. cardinal ; Lat. cardinally; 
from cardo =, a hinge. A letter, professiog 
to have beeo penned by P«.pa Anacletns I., iD 
the first ceotury, but in reality forged in the 
ninth, says " Apostolica sedes cardo et capot 

omnium Ecclesiarnm a Domino est constituta; 
et sieut cardine ostium regitur, sic hujus S. 
Sedis auetoritate omnes Eculesue reguutur." 
= “ The Apostolic chair has been constituted 
by the Lord the hinge and head of all the 
Clmrehes ; and as a door is controlled by its 
hinge, so all Churches are governed by this 
Holy Chair.” Pope Leo IX. points out the 
relation in which the word cardinal stond to 
the. idea of a binder — “Clerici suminffi Sedia 
Cordinalcs dienntur. cardini utiqne illi quo 
cajtera moventnr vicinum adhaereDtes."— " The 
clerics of the supreme Chair are called Cardi- 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* so, 00 = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Hals, as undoubtedly adhering more nearly to 
that hinga by which all things are moved.”— 
(Trench: On the Study of Words, 2nd ed. p pp. 
76, 77.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. That ou which a thing or matter revolvea 
or depends ; most important, chief, principal. 

2. Of a deep-red colour, less vivid than 
acarlet. (Used also substantively.) 

,r . . . holy men I thought ye, 

Upon my aouj, two reverend cardinal virtue* ; 

But cardinal aims, and hollow hearts, I fear ye.*' 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., ill. 1. 

B. As suforia ntive : 


1. Church Hist. : The highest dignitary in 
the Roman Catholic Church under the Pope. 
They ara seventy in number, in allusion to 
the aeventy disciples sent out hy our Lord, 
and have the right of electing the Pope. They 
ioclnde six cardinal bish- 
ops, fifty cardinal priests, 
and fourteen cardinal 
deacons, who constitute 
the sacred college, and are 
choseu by the Pope. The 
dress of a cardinal is a rad 
cassock, a rochet, a short 
purple mantle, aod a red 
hat, to show that they 
should he ready to shed 
their blood for the Holy 
See. Before the reign of 
Nicolaus H. in the eleventh 
century, the Roman pon- 
tiffs were elected by the 
whole clergy of the city of 
Rome, and by the promin- 
ent laity— nay, even hy the 
body of the citizens. This 
pontiff transferred the 
election primarily to the cardinals, the other 
parties signifying their asseut, and, finally, 
Alexander III., io the Third Lateraa Council 
( A.D. 1179), limited the election to the car- 
dinals, two-thirda of whom must vote for the 
persoo elected. This is the method of election 
which etill prevails. 



A CARDINAL. 


•'Good father cardinal, cry thon. amen." 

Bhakrsp. : King John, ilL L 

* 2. Ord. Lang . ; A red cloak worn by women, 
and eo called from a supposed resemblance ia 
form or colour to a cardinal's cape. 

" Now duffle cardinal t begin to have the ascendant.” 
—P. A irkmichael ; BanjJt. Statist. Acc., xlL 488. 


cardinal beetle, s. 

Entom. : Pyrochroa cocdnea. 
cardinal-bird, s. [Cardinal-oros 0 Eak.] 
cardinal-flower, s. 

Bot.: (I) Lobelia card inalis ; (2) Cleome car - 
dinalis. 


oar dinal -grosbeak, «. 

Ornith. : A bird (Cardinulis virginianus), a 
native of North America, also called the Car- 
dinal-bird. It belongs to the Coccothraustin® 
or Orosheaks, a sub-family of the Fringillid®. 
It is distinguished by its bright scarlet plum- 
age and crested head. The male has a loud, 
clear note. 


cardinal numbers, s. pi The num- 
bers one, two, three, &c., in distinction from 
the ordinal numbers first, second, third, &c. 

cardinal points, s. pi. The four points 
of the compass — east, west, north, and south. 

cardinal’s-cap, cardinal-flower, s. 

Bot. : Lobelia cardinalis, so called from its 
resemblance in colour to a cardinal's hat 

" The species are, 1. Greater nuunlons, with a crim- 
son spiked flower, commonly called the scarlet cardi- 
nal* //ower. 2 The blue cardinal'* glower." — Hiller. 

cardinal- teeth, s. pi. 

Canchal. : Those teeth placed immediately 
behind the bases, and between the lateral 
teeth, where such exist; central teeth, those 
immediately below the umho, as in the com- 
mon cockle, Cardium edulis. 

% car-dln-al-ate, v.t. [Cardinalate, s.] To 
raise to the rank of cardinal. 

" "'hat though It were grouted that Panovautan was 
cnrdinalated by an Intruding pope ? Bishop Halt: 
Honour of Married Clergy, | 20 . 

car'' din al- ate, s. [Fr. eartffnnfrif ; Lat. car- 
dinnlatus.] TI 10 office or dignity of a cardinal ; 
card i na Iship. 

"An Ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend 
of his wiu advanced to a cvmiiriafrtf*, went to con- 
gratulate hU eminence upon his new honour.'-— 

Kit range. 


t car-din-al-i’-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Bag. 
cardinal ; -itial.] Of the rank of or pertaining 
to a cardinal. 

"He raised him to the cardinalilial dignity."— 
Wiseman : Lives of Four Last Popes, 

t car’-din-ad-ize, v.t. [Eng. cardinal; -ize.] 
To raise to the office or digoity of cardinal. 

" He hath, above the want of carnal popes, cardinal- 
ized divers, to the bolsteriug up of the Borghcilau 
faction."— Sheldon : Miracles of Antichrist, p. 308. 

* car / -din-ad-ly, adv. [Eng. carnal ; - ly .] A 
corruption of carnally. 

” Klb. Marry, sir. hy my wife ; who. if she bad been 
a woman cardinally giveu. might have heeu accused 
in fornication, adultery, and all nucleanllness there. 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ii. L. 

car'-dln-al-ahip, s. [Eog. cardinal; - ship .] 
The ptflce’or rank of a cardinal. (Bp. Hall.) 

* car -ding (1), * car'-dyng, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Card (1), t\] 

A & B. As pr, par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As subst. : The act of playing at cards ; 
gambling. 

"Caylya, cardyng and haserdy." — Reliq. Antiq., 
ii 224. 

" Carding and dicing have a sort of good fellows also 
going commonly in their company, as hlind fortune, 
stumbling chance, Ac."— Ascharn : Toxophilus . 

oard'-mg (2), car -dynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Card (2), v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or process of combing, cleaning, 
and preparing wool, &c., for spinning. 

" A Cardynge : c arptortum. n —Cathol. A nglicum. 

2. A roll of wool as it comes from the 
carding- machine. 

carding machine, s. 

Woollen Manuf. : A machine for combing, 
cleansing, and preparing wool, hemp, flax, 
or cotton for spinning. In 1748 Lewis Paul 
patented two different machines for carding. 
They were not brought into extensive use ; 
and twelve years afterwards Hargreaves 
brought out a similar invention under the 
auspices of Mr. Robert Peel, of Bamher 
Bridge, grandfather of the famous Sir Robert 
Peel. Arkwright subsequently introduced im- 
provements. The invention of the carding- 
machine has been of immense importance to 
this country. 

cardin'-i-a, s. [From Lat. cardo (genit. car- 
dinis ) = a hinge.] 

Palceont.: A genus of shells, family Cyprinid®. 
No recent species. Fossil ranging from the Si- 
lurian to the Inferior Oolite 71, not countiug 
the suh-genus Anthracosia, of which there are 
forty species, extending from the Upper Silu- 
rian to the Carhoniferous period inclusive. 
Anthracosia ia the “ mussel " of the “ mussel- 
band," which, in some places, constitutes a 
marked feature of the carboniferous strata. 
(iroodu'Qrd & Tate.) 

car-di o-car’-pon, s. [From Gr. fcapSla (kar- 
ri ja) = heart, and nap-nos (karpos) — fruit.] 
Palceont. : A heart-shaped fruit, probably 
gymnospermous, fouud io the Carhoniferous 
nnd Devonian rocks. 

* car-di -og'-raph-y, a. [Caruiaqrafhy.] 

car' d* Old, s. [From Gr. Kap&ta (kardia) as 
the heart; aud suff. -oid.J 
Math. : An algebraic curve, so named by 
Castellani, from its resemblance in figure to a 
heart. 

* car dl dl' 6 gy, s. [From Gr. KapSia {kar- 
dia) = the heart ; and Ao-yo? (logos) — a dis- 
course, treatise.] 

Anat. : A treatise or discourse on the heart 
and its diseases. 

t car dl om'-et-ry, s. [From Gr. KaoSia 
(kardia) - the heart ; and pirpov (metron) =. 
a measure.] 

Med. : The approximate measurement of 
the heart of tlio living subject, by percussion 
or auscultation. 

oar di-o -pnou-m^t‘ lo (p silent), a. [Gr. 
Kap&ia (kardia) = the heart, and Eng. pneu- 
matic (q.v.). ] 

Physiol. : Having relation both to the heart 
and to the air of tlio lungs and bronchial tuhea. 


oar-dl-o-sper’-mum, s. [From Gr. *ap5ia 
(kardia) =■ the heart ; and ant p pa ( sperma ) = 
eeed ; ao named in allusion to the heart- 
shaped scars on the aeed at the point of 
attachment. 

Bot. : A geoua of plants of the order Sa- 
piudace® (Soapworta). It consists of a number 
of climbing shrubs, or herbs, mostly annuala, 
having tendrils like the vioe. The leaves are 
twice ternate or very compound, and the leaf- 
lets vary much in form. There are upwards 
of a dozen species known, the greater number 
of which are natives of South America. The 
Common Heart-seed (Cardiospermum lialico- 
cabum), also called Wiuter-cherry or Heart- 
pea, is a widely distributed plant, found in 
all tropical countries. In the Moluccas the 
leaves ara cooked and eaten as a vegetable, 
and on the Malabar coast are used with castor- 
oil, aud taken internally for lumbago, &c. 
The root ia laxative, diuretic, and demulcent 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

car-di-ot-o-my, s. [Gr. tcap&a (kardia) = 
a heart ; rop-q (tome) = a cutting ; -rtf**-. (ienr.o) 
=: to cut.] 

Surg. : Dissection of the heart 

car-di-so'-ma, s. [Gr. xapSta (kardia) — a 
heart ; aCopa (so?na) = the body.] 

Zool. : A genus of decapod crustaceans, 
belonging to the family Brachyura. Cardisoma 
carnifex is a West Indian species of land-crab 
living io mangrove swamps. 

car-dis'-sa, s. [Gr. *apS<.'a (kardia) = a heart.] 
Zool. : A sub-genue of bivalve-shelled mol- 
luaca, allied to the Cardium ; the shell is heart- 
shaped, and excessively compressed ; the an- 
terior side trnneate and often coucave ; 
posterior side rounded. (Craig.) 

car-di'-ta, 5. [Gr. napSia (kardia) = the 
heart.] 

Zool. : A genus of mollusca, belonging to 
the family Cyprinid® ; shell hivalve, cardi- 
fonn, subtrans verse, ribbed ; cardinal teeth, 
1—0, or 2—1 ; lateral, 1—1. Recent species 
known, fifty-four, chiefly from tropical seas; 
fossil 170, from the Trias onward. 

cardi-tis, s. [Gr. KapSia. (kardia) = the 
heart, and med. suff. expressing inflam- 
mation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the pericardium 
and endocardium, the serous membranes 
which invest the heart and line its cavities. 
Carditis is usually the sequel of acute rheu- 
matism, of which it is a dangerous complica- 
tion, and it is then called rheumatic carditie. 

car’-di um s. [Gr. xapSi a (kardia) — the 
heart ; from the shape.] 

Zool. : The Cockle. A genua of testaceous 
animals, having the shell bivalve, veotricoae, 
the umbones prominent, the margins creou- 
lated. Cardium cdule ia the Cockle (q.v.); 
C. aculeatum, the Great Prickly Cockle. There 
are 200 recent species known and 300 fossil, 
the latter from the Upper Silurian onward. 

car-doon’, 5. [Sp. cardon; ¥r. cardon & char- 
dan ; from Lat. carduus = a thistle.] 

Bot. : A plant, Cynara cardunculus , of tlir 



CAUUOON. 

L Flowers, 2. Leaf. 


sub-order Cynaroccphal®, resembliug the arti- 
choke. The blanched leaves and leaf- stalks 
are eaten in salads. 

"In couwqucnce. there were Immense bed» of the 
thistle, a* well m of the cardoon."— Darwin : Voyage 
Bound (he World («l. 1870), ch. vllL, jx 148. 


boil, b<5^; poilt, Jd^Vl; cat, geil, ohoms, ^hln, benqh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb -f. 
-elan, -Man = shon. -tlon, -slon — shun; -tion, -flon =zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -ole, &c. = b?l, oeL 
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cardow— career 


car dow, cur'-dow, v.t. (Jaiuiesoa sug- 
gests Fr. cuir = leather, and duire = to 
fashion, frame.] To botch, to mend, to patch, 
as a tailor. (Uasd in Tweeddale.) 

car'-dow-er, s. (Scotch cardow; -<r.] A 
botcher or mender of old clothes. 

card -this- tie, * carde'-this-tle (tie as 
el), s. [Lat. carduus — a thistle, and Eng. 
thistle.] 

Bot. ; A plant, Dispsacus sylvestris. ( lyte .) 

car-dn-a -9e-«e, s. pi. (Lat. cardu(us ) — a 
thistle ; feia. pi. adj. auff. -acrcr.] 

Bot. : The Thistles, a sub-order of asteroid 
or composite plants, of which the Carduus, or 
Thistle, is tha type. 

* car due, 5. (Lat. carduus.] A thistle, 
teazle. 

" A cardue. ether a tasil . . . sente to the cedre of 
the Liban and aeide, . . ."— Wydiffe : 2 Paralip., 
xxv. 18. (Purvey.) 

car-du-C -lis, s. [Lat. carduelis, from car- 
duus = a thistle, from its being the food of 
the bird.] 

Ornith.: A genus of birds, family Fringilluke, 
and sub-family Friogillinae (True Finches). 
Carduelis elegans is the Goldfinch. It is a 
native of Britain, aod is one of the handsomest 
ofourhirds. [Goldfinch.] C. canaria is the 
Canary-bird [Canary], aud C. spinus the 
Aberdevine or Siskin (q.v.). 

Car-dun^el’-lus, s. [A dimin. from Lat. 

carduus.] 

Bot. : A genus of the thistle group of Com- 
posite. Nine species are known, all natives 
of the Mediterranean district. Some are stem- 
less herbs, others grow to a height of from 
one to two feet. 

car'-du-us, s. [Lat.] 

Bot. : The Thistle, a genus of composite 
plants, comprising numerous species, many 
of which are natives of Britain. About 100 
species are known. Carduus lanceolatus (Spear 
Thistle), is the emblem of Scotland and the 
hsdge of the clan Stewart. C. marianus is 
the Holy Thistle. 

carduus benedlctns, s. (Lat. benedic- 
tus — blessed ; ficncdico = to bless.] 

Bot. : A plant, the Blessed Thistle, so called 
from its supposed extreme efficacy in many 
diseases. The leaves were used in medicine 
as a stomachic aod diaphoretic. 

Care, * kare, s. k a. [A.S. cearu, cant ; O. S. 
k Goth, kara ; O. II. Ger. kara ; chara = sor- 
row, lamentation; M. IL Ger. A‘am = to la- 
ment.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Sorrow, grief. 

** Profit of berthe Ls sorwo and care In lyuynge."— 
Trevisa, IL 215. 

** Ilix rewed of bir sell ful sare 
And bauid for hir sin slik kare." 

Metrical Homilies, p. 16. 

2. Solicitude, anxiety, concern. 

" I can be calm and free from care 

On any shore, since God is there." 

Cowper: The Saul that Loves God. 

3. Caution, beed (especially in the phrases, 
to have a care, to take care). 

m My lady prays you to have a care of him. ’—Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, lii. 4 

” King Olaf. have a caret * — Carlyle: Ueroet an/i 
Hero-icorth*p, lect L 

4. H' gord, charge, solicitude for, oversight. 

"II we believe that there is & God. that takes care of 

as, . . .''—Til lotion. 

"... we, and our affairs. 

Are part of a Jehovah's cares." 

Cowper : A Poetical Spittle to Lady Austen. 

5. The object of one’s regard or solicitude. 

"Fluahed were his cheeks, and glowing were bb eyes : 

Is she thy caret is she thy care i he cries." 

Dry den : Virgil ; Pel. x S3. 

“Our fathers live (our first most tender care), 

Thy good Meaoetiuei breathes the vital air." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xvi. 19. 

6. It is vaguely used in the sense of inclina- 
tion or desire. 

^ (1) Crabh thus distinguishes between care, 
solicitude , and anxiety : " These terras express 
mental pain in different degrees ; care less 
than solicitude, and less than anxiety. Care 
consists of thought and feeling ; solicitude and 
anxiety of feeling only. Care respects the 
past, present, and future : solicitude aod anxiety 
regard the present and future. Care is directed 
towards the present and absent, near or at a 
distance ; solicitude and anxiety are employed 


about that which ia absent and at a certain 
distance. We are careful about the means ; 
solicitous and anxious about the end ; we are 
solicitous to obtain a good ; we are anxious to 
avoid an eviL The cares of a parent exceed 
every other in their weight. He has an un- 
ceasing solicitude for the welfare of his chil- 
dren, aod experiences many an anxious thought 
lest all hia cart should be lost upon them." 

(2) He thus discriminates between care, 
concern, and regard " Care and concern con- 
sist both of thought aod feeling, but the latter 
has less of thought than feeling ; regard con- 
sists of thought only. We care for a tbiug 
which is the object of our exertions; we con- 
cern ourselves about a thiog when it engages 
our attention ; we have regard for a thing on 
which we set some value and bestow some re- 
flection. Care is altogether an active principle ; 
the careful man leaves no means untried iatbe 
pursuit of his object ; care actuates him to 
personal endeavours ; it is opposed to negli- 
gence. Concern is not so active in its nature ; 
the person who is concerned will be coalented 
to see exertions made by others ; it is opposed 
to indifference. Regard is only a sentiment of 
the mind ; it may lead to action, but of itself 
extends no farther thao reflection. The busi- 
ness of life is the subject of care; religion is 
the grand object of concern ; the esteem of 
others is aa object of regard 

(3) In his new the following is the difference 
between care, charge, and management " Care 
will include both charge and management ; hut, 
in the strict sense, it comprehends personal 
labour ; charge involves responsibility ;mauage- 
ment in eludes regulation and order. . . . Care 
is employed in menial occupations, charge in 
matters of trust and confidence ; management 
in matters of business and experience. The 
servant has care of the cattle ; an instructor 
has the charge of youth ; a clerk has the man- 
agement of & business." (Crabh: Eng. Synon.) 

(4) For the distinction between care and 
heed, see Heed. 

E. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

% Compounds of obvious signification 
Care-crazed, care-defying, care-encumbered, care- 
killing, care-untroubled, care-wounded. 

Core bed lair : A disconsolate situation ; as 
“ lying in the bed of care." 

'* Her heart was like to loup oot at her mou’, 
la care-bed lair for three lang hours she lay." 

Holt : Helenore, p. 56. 

care-cake, car-cake, * ker-caik, s. 

A kind of small cake baked with eggs, and 
eatea on Fastern’s een in different parts of 
Scotland. 

“The dame was still busy broiling car-cakes oa the 
girdle, . . -Scott . Antiquary, ch. xxvL 

* Care Sonday, s. According to Bcllen- 
den, the Sunday immediately preceding: Good 
Friday ; the fifth Sunday in Lent ; Passion 
Sunday. 

*' Thus entrlt prince James In Scotland, & come on 
Care Sonday in Lentern to Edinburgh." — Bellend. ; 
Cron., xvii. l. 

care-taker, j. One put in charge of a 
house or other property to take care of it. 

* care-tuned, a. Influenced or set in 
motion hy auxiety. 

"More health and happiness betide my liege, 
Than can my care-tu/terf tongue deliver him." 

Shakesp. : Rich. II., ill. 8. 

care-worn, careworn, a. Worn out 
with care ; anxious. 

"At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thought- 
ful and careworn. " 

Longfellow ■ Evangeline, iL 2. 

care (I), * kare, v.i. & t. [Care, s.] 

A. /n.fransi<ii*e : 

1. To be troubled, or grieved ; to be in 
trouble or grief. 

“ For hire love y carke aut care." 

Lyric Poetry, p. 6-L 

2. To be anxious or solicitous about any- 
thing. 

■' Equal in strength ; and rather than he less. 

Cared uot to be at *1L" Milton : P. L.. li. 48. 

" Thinking thus of mankind, Charles naturally cared 
Very little what they thought of him."— Macaulay .- 
Hist. Eng., ch. Li. 

3. With for ; 

(1) To have a liking, affection, or desire for 
anything. 

"The remarks are Introduced hy a compliment to the 
works of an author, who. I am sure, would not care for 
being praised at the expense of another’s reparation." 
— Addison. 

" He answers. * Well. I care not for It' " 

Tennyson : Aylmer t Field, 238. 


(2) To take care for, he anxious about. 

"... Kares nought/or your kyng." 

Alisaunder (ed_ Skeat), 568. 

"... Dot care for us ; neither 11 half of uj die, will 
they care for us. —2 Sam., xviiL 3. 

(3) To bo influenced by respect or fear of anj 
person or thing. 

"... Master, we know that thou art true, and carest 
for no man . . ."—Mark, xli 14. 

4. To he inclined or disposed towards any- 
thing, to be solicitous or desirous of anything. 

" Not caring to observe the wind, 

Or the rew sea explore.” Waller. 

11 She cried. * I care aot to be wife.’ " 

Tennyson : Elaine, 933. 

* B. Reflexive : To trouble, worry oneself. 

"Therof ne care the nought" 

Chaucer ; C. T„ 5,298. 

* C. Transitive : 

1. To regard, to care for. (Scofcft.) 

"He will either have It, or el« fight with yoa,— for 
be carta you not in his Just quarreiL"— Pitscottis : 
Cron., p. 301. 

2. To store with care, to preserve carefully. 

’’The wav to make honour last is to do by It as men 
do hy rich Jewels, not Lncoramun them to the everyday 
eye. but care them up. and wear them baton festival*. 1, 
— Feltham : Resolves, L 76. ( Latham.l 

care (2), v.t. (Cair.] 

1. To drive, (Scotch.) 

2. To rake. (Scotch.) 

car-e'en, * car-i ne, v.t. k i. [O. Fr. carine ; 
*Fr. cartne ; Lat. carina — a keel ; O. Fr. ca- 
riner ; Fr. cariner =r to careen.] 

A. Traiw. ; To cause a ship to heel over, 
or liq,oa one side, so as to show the keel, for 
the purpose of caulking, cleaning, or repairing. 

M . . . he could not prevail on them to careen a 
single ship."— Macaulay : Rist. Eng., ch. xx. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the operation described in 1. 

“We careen'd at the Marias."— Dampler : Voyages, 
voL ii., c. 13. 

* 2. To be inclined to one side. 

"Ths fleet careen'd, the wind propitious fill’d 

The swelling sails." 

Shenstone : Love and Honour. 

* car-cen’-age, s. [Fr. carenage - (1) the 
act of careening ; (2) a dock or place for 
careening.] 

1. A place for careening vessels. 

2. The expense of careening vessels. 

car-e'ened, * car-i ned, pa. par . & a (Ca- 
reen, v.] 

" She's come to moorage — 

To lie aside liotil carin' d." 

Otia Sacra (Poenw), p. 162 : 1643. 

car een'-irig, pr. par., a., k s. [Careen, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Nont. : Tha act or process of causing a ship 
to incline over to one side ; the operation of 
exposing a part of a ships bottom by a pur- 
chase applied to the masts to tilt them later- 
ally from the perpendicular. It was careening 
that upset the “Royal George" in 1782 at 
Spithead. (Knight.) 

ca-re'er, s. [ItaL carriera = a race-course; 
*Fr. carriers s "aa highway, rode or streete ; 
also, a careere on horseback.” (Cotgrave.) 
From O. Fr. cariere — a road for carrying ; 
carter = to carry, transport in a car; Low 
Lat. carrus — a car.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

* 1. A race-course ; the course on which a 
race is run. 

” They had run themselves too fur out of breath, to 
go hack again the same career "—Sidney. 

2. A race, a course, awift motion. 

" To give the rein, and, In the full career. 

To draw the certain sword, or sead ths pointed 
spear." Prior. 

" Such combat should be made on horse. 

On foaming steed, in full career." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. S' 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A rapid course. 

** What rein cao hold licentious wickedness. 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career f" 
Shaketp. : Ben. »*., iL. 2. 

2. A course or line of life ; conduct 

"But know that Wrath divtns. when most severe. 
Makes Justice still the guide of his career." 

Cowptr • Expostulation. 715. 

"... the new careers which open to the class** 
which once gave us soldiers and sailors, . . ."—Times. 
Nov. 11th, 1876. 

B. Falconry : A flight or tour of tbe bird, 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine*, go, pdt, 
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about 120 yards ; jf jt mount higher. It ia 
called a double career ; if leas, a demi-career. 

ca-ro'er, v.i. [Career, s,] To move or run 
very rapidly, 

" Souadn, too, bad come in midnight blast, 

Of cimi^ing ateedn, careering fu»t 
Along lien harrow s shingly side." 

Rcott : The Lady of the Lake, ill. 7. 

ca^reer-ing, ca-re'er-in’.pr. par., a., ad v., 
& s. [Career, t».) 

A Sc B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 

"[Their] wings were set with eye* ; with eyes the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. 

Milton : P, L„ vL 786. 

C. As adv. ; Cheerfully. (Scotch.) 

" Syne, wl’ » social glass o' atrnnt. 

They parted nil careerin '. " 

Barm : Halloween, 29. 

D. As subst. : Tha act of moving or running 
very rapidly. 

care -fill, * ear -fill, *core'-fulle,n, [Eng. 
care; * /tit (I ).] 

* 1. Of things: Causing or accompaoied hy 
cara, trouble, or anxiety. 

"Thei craked the counniles with carefutt dyntes." 

A l Unit rule : Sag., 295. 

*' By him that raised me to this careful height" 
Shaketp. : mch. ill., L a 

2. Of persons .* 

*(1) Full of care, trouble, or concern ; anxi- 
ous, solicitous. 

" He cryed hym after with careful ateuen." 

Ear. Eng. A Hit. Poems: Cleanness, 770. 

’’ God kepe the prisoners out of sorwe, for earful thay 
were that day." Sir Perumbras, 1,116, 

t (2) With of, for, or to: Anxious, studious, 
concerned. 

" Behold, thou hast been careful for ua with all this 
care ; what b to he done for thee T "—a Kings 1 v. la. 

"... we are not careful to answer thee In thb mat- 
ter.’’— Dan. iiL 10. 

(3) Watchful, circumspect (with of). 

"It concerns ua to be careful of our conversations " 
—Ray. 

(4) Provident, careful, exact, attentive, heed- 
ful. 

“ A caroful student he had been 
Ajnong the woods aud bills.” 

Wordsworth : Oak arul the Broom, 

TT (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
careful, cautions, and provident ; — " We nra 
careful to avoid mistakes, cautious to avoid 
danger, provident to avoid straits and difficul- 
ties. Care is exercised in saving and retaining 
what we have ; caution must be used in guard- 
ing against the evils that may be ; providence 
must be employed in supplying tha good or 
guarding against tha cootiageot evils of the 
future. Care consists in the use of means, in 
the exerciae of the faculties for the attainment 
of an cod ; a careful person omits nothing. 
Cauftott consists rather io abataioiug from 
action ; n cautious person will not act where 
ha ought not. Providence respects tha use of 
things ; it is both care and caution in tha 
management of proparty ; a provident person 
ncta for the future by ahstaiuiag for the 
present." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

(2) Careful and attentive ara thus distin- 
guished : — " These epithets denote a fixed- 
ness of mind : we Hre attentive in order to 
understand and improve ; we are careful to 
avoid mistakes. An attentive scholar profits 
by what la told him in learning his task ; a 
careful scholar performs his exercises cor- 
rectly. Attentive respects matters of judg- 
ment ; care relates to mechanical action : wo 
liateu attentively ; we read or write carefully 

caro ful ly, * care ful liche, # car ful- 

a dv. [Eng. careful ; -ly.] 

* 1. In n manner exhibiting care or anxiety. 

" For the inhuhlUint of Maroth waited carefully for 

good . . J tic. i. 12. 

" CarfuUi to tho king crlande ache snlilo." 

iftfl. of Palerne, 4,317. 

2. Attentively, heedfully, cautiously, with 
exactness and cara. 

** Bona, let it bo your chargo, ua It ia oura, 

To tcml the «-mpcror'» uursou carefully." 

Shake sp. : Titus Andronicut, 1L 2. 

” Romo hundred* of athletic youths, carefully eoh-c- 
ted. were net apart, , . ."—Macaulay : JI 1st. Eng., 
ch. xxlU, 

care’ ful-mSss, * care' ful ncsse, * car 
ful-ncsse, a. [Eng. careful; -n« 3 .] 

* 1. Anxiety, nolicitade, concern, vigilnncc. 

’* Carcfulncsse. Soil icit ude. " —1‘alsgrav*. 

’’The death of Belyrnus wna. with all carefulness, 
concealed by Fcrhatca."— KnolLs. 

2. Exactness, attention. 

" car cine, s. f Carr ion.] 


eare'-less, * care'-lesse, * caro'-les, a. 

[Eng. care; and -tess.] 

1. Of persons : Free from care or solicitude ; 
unconcerned, heedless, thoughtless. 

“ If you return— ah why theae long delay a t 
Foor Sappho dies, while careless Phtmn stays ” 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon, 248-9. 

" Dryden . . , sighed for the golden daye of the 
carWewand good-uutured Charles.’’— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. vuL 

IT With of or abmit before the object ne- 
glected or disregarded. 

"He la held 

In silly dotage on created things. 

Careless of their Creator ’ 

Camper: Tatk, v. 687. 

** A woman, the more curious she Is about her face, 
is commonly the more careless about her house."— Ren 
Jenson. 

2. Of things : 

(1) Cheerful, undisturbed. 

"In my cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs'd by careless solitude I liv'd," 

Thomson 

“To me myself, for some three careless rnooua, 

The summer pilot of an empty heart,” 

Tennyson : The Gardhier's Daughter. 

(2) Done or uttered thoughtlessly, or with- 
out care. 

"The freedom of saying as many careless things aa 
other people, without being bo severely remarked 
upon.” — Pope, 

* (3) Not according to art ; rude. 

•• He framed the careless rhyme."— Beattie. 

*(4) Not cared for; neglected. 

"Their many wounds and carelesse harrnea’’ 

Spenser : E Q., IV. lv. 88. 

careless-order cd, a. Laid out ho as to 
look carelessly or negligently arranged. 

"All round a carelrtsorderci garden." 

Tennyson : To Maurice, 15. 

care'-lcss-ly, adv. [Eng. careless; -ly.] Io 
a careless manner, without care. (Waller.) 

care'-less-ness, # care'-les-nes, 8. [Eng. 
carets ; -ness,] The quality of being careless, 
or without cara ; heedless oess, want of care, 
negligence. 

" I who at 6o me times spend, at others spare, 
Divided between carelessness and care." 

Pope: .Sabres, vL 291. 

*’ And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth." 

Byron : An t thou art Dead, as Young as Fair. 

* ear’-^n^y, 8 . [Lat. carentm, nent. pi. of 
carens, pr. par. of careo — to be without, to 
want.] A waot, lack 

"This sense of dereliction and carency of Divine 
favour for the time. It wns the Father's pleasure to 
have It ao.” — Bp. Richardson: On the Old Testament, 
1055, p. 185. 

* car-ene(l), s. [Low Lat. camta.] [Quauan- 
tine.] A last of forty days on bread and 
water. 

t cai-rcne' (2), s. [Lat. carenum, from Gr. 
Kapuivov (karoinon), xapwov (karu aoa). ] A 
sweet wine boiled down, 

* c&r-en-tane, s, [Quarantine.] A papal 
indulgence, multiplying the remission of pen- 
ance by forties. 

"In the chnrch of Rt. Vitos and Mndestus. there 
are, for every day in the year, seven thousand years, 
uud seven thousand curentanrs of pardon." — Rp. 
Taylor: Dissuasive against Popery. 

caress', v.t. [Caress, a. In Fr. curesscr ; 
*Ital. ca rezzare.] 

1. Lit. : To fondle, embrace, treat with 
kindness and affection. 

2, Fig. : To court, flatter. 

"They whom the world caresses most 
Have no anch privilege to boast." 

Cowper: Olney Hymns, xxxviii. ; Looking upwards 
In a Moms. 

"All iKditical parties esteemed and caressed him.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between caress nnd 
fondle : — " Doth these terms mark n species of 
endearment. . . . Wo caress by words or 
actions ; we foiullc by actions only." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

ea rcss', s. [Fr. carcase = s cheering, cherish- 
ing ; carcsser = to cherish, lmg, make much 
of (Cot grove) ; I tab cart^za ; Low Lrit. carilia 
= dearness, value : canas = dear, valuable. 
Cf. Ir. cam = u friend ; caraim = to love.] 

1. Lit.: An embrace, a fondling, an act of 
aflection aud endearment, 

” 11 o. sho kurw. would Intermix 
r.r ih ful diKrviwloiis, and soivo high dtipnto 
With coujiiicul caresses " 

Milton: Par. Last, vill. 68. 

" Tlio comnnin reojilc crowded to gajur on him w hcr«- 
ev«r ho niovctl, and ill moat still .d him with rough 
car cues " Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. Fig. : Flattery, courting. 


”... he exerted himself to win by indnlgenoe and 
caresses the hearts of all who were under his com- 
mand. " — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvib 

ca-res'sed, pa. par. & a, [Caress, v.] 

ca-ress’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cauess, t?.] 

A & B. As pr. par. <$: particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

"... his caressing manners, his power of Insinua- 
tion, . . Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xr. 

C. As a«frsf. : The act of fondling or em- 
bracing ; a caress. 

ca-ress'-mg-ly* adv. [Eng. caressing; -ify.] 
In a caressing or food mnaner ; fondly, lov- 
ingly. 

“It was evidently a case of love at first eight, fur 
ehe swam about the new -comer caressingly, . , 
Darwin: Descent of Man (1871), pt. il, ch. xiv., vob li., 
p. 115. 

car'-et, s. [Lat. caret ; 3rd pere. sing. pres, 
indie, of careo — to be wanting, or lacking.] A 
mark [a] used to show that some words omitted 
in the line, and inserted in the margin or 
above the line, should be read in that place. 

,car -ex (pi, car’-i-^e^, used in speaking of 
iudividuals of the genus), s. [Lat. carex = a 
aedge, a ruah.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, of the natural order 
Cyperacea; (Sedges). It ia more oumeroua in 
British apeciea tbaa any other genus, nearly 
eeveoty figuriog io the flora of Great Britain. 
There are also numerous foreign speclca io 
cold, damp climates, the genus Cyperus 
taking the place of Carex in the tropics. 
Carices are innutritious to cattle. Carex 
a renaria binds together tha sand of the sea- 
shore. Its rootstock, with those of C. dis- 
ticha and C. hirta, is used under the name of 
German sarsaparilla in skiu diseas.es and in 
secondary syphilis, being reputed to be dia- 
phoretic and diuretic. The Laplanders protect 
their hands and feet against frost-bites by 
placing the leaves of C. sylvatica in their gloves 
and shoes. The leaves of some species are 
used for tyiog the hops to the poles in English 
hop-grounds, and in Italy they are placed be- 
tween the staves of wiue casks, are woveu over 
Florence flaska, and sometimes used for making 
chair bottoms. 

car -ey-a, s. [Named after Rev. Dr. W. Carey, 
of Serampore, an Indian botanist and mis- 
sionary.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Barrington iacea; or Barringtoniads. The 
species are trees from India and Australia. 
They have large-stalked, serrate, and obovate 
leaves, large red or greenish-yellow flowers, in 
spikes or corymbs. Careya arhoren has an eat- 
able fruit, of which, however, the seeds are 
auspicious. Its bnrk is made into rough cord- 
age or into slow-matches for firelocks. Its 
wood, which may be polished like mahogany, 
is made into boxes, Ac. The bark of C. 
sphtrrica, a Malay species, is also used for 
cordage. 

* carf, * carfe, v.t. [Carve, v.] 

" Carf him of fetand honde.’’— Robert of Gloucester, 

p. 660. 

car-fax, # car-fowgh, * car-foukes, s. 

[O. Fr. carrefor, carrejuurgs, guarrtfour, from 
Lat. quudrifurcus = having four forks or 
spurs. The first form stdl survives as a 
place-uame in the city of Oxford.] 

1. A place where four roads meet, 

“No pUce tljd had. neither carfoukes non. 

Romance ef Par termy, 1829. 

2. A place where any numherof roads meet. 

’•Than tliel cnbusahed hem ageln x carfowgh of vi. 
woyes."— Merlin, X. U. 278. 

carfe, * earffe, s. [Carve, s.] 

* 1. A cut, r wound. 

" When the carjfcs ware clone." 

SI or to A rOiurc, 2,712. 

2. A cut in timber, for admitting another 
piece of wood, orany other substance. (Scotch.) 

car fin, s. [Carbin.] 

car fud dle, cur-fuf fle, tu. [Of obscure 
origin.] To disorder, tumble, discompose. 
(Scotch.) 

oar-fud die. car fuf-fle, s. [Carfuddle, 
Curfukkle, t’.J A ticiuoi*, alarm, agitation. 
(Scotch.) 

“‘Wool, Robin,' mvld hi* helnmsta oilmly. ’ye 
Dcednn put yourael into oay the matter ; 

ye alixll liau Itn'yourniu ^nt«.'— Petticoat Tales, L SXl 

# car -ful, * car fulle, a. [Careful.] 


boll, b<S^; peilt, J<J^ 1 ; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-cion, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; >(ion, -flon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cions = shsus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bcl, del. 
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* ©air-ga-aon, s. [Sp. cargafon.] A cargo. 

"My body la a c argason of 111 humours.” — Hcacel : 

Lett 

* carge, s. [Charoe.] 

" He had iener haiff had hltn at hU l*ree. 

Fre till our croon, than off fyna gold to caroe. 

Wyntoun, viiL 5%. 

car-gil'-ll-a, s. [Named after Dr. Cargil, of 
Aberdeen.] 

Bot. ; A genus of the ebony family (Eben- 
acese), natives of tropical Eastern Australia. 
Two species are knowo ; trees with alternate 
leathery oblong obtuse entire leaves. The 
fruits are abundant, and are eaten by the 
natives. 

car go, s. A a, [Sp. cargo, carga = a burden, 
freight ; Fr. charge ; from Low Lat. carrico — 
to load, from Lat. carrus = a car.] 

A. j4s subs*. ; A freight ; the merchandise 
or goods loaded into and conveyed in a ahip. 

” Thus going to market, wa kindly prepare 
A pretty Slack cargo of African ware.'’ 

Covrper. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

cargo-jack, s. 

Naut. : An implement like a lifting-jack, but 
sometimes used upon ita side for stowing heavy 
cargo. 

cargo-port, s. 

Naut. : An opening io the side of vessels 
having two or more decks, through which the 
lading is received and delivered. It is closed 
by a abutter, and made watertight before pro- 
ceeding to sea. 

car'-goose, gar'-gooae, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. Gael, it Ir. cir, cior = a crest, comb ; 
Dr. Murray thinks the first element the same 
as that in earr-swallow (q.v.).j 

Omith. ; A fowl belonging to the Colyrabus 
or diver family, the Podiceps cristatus or 
Crested Grebe. It is about the size of agoose. 

car'-i-a-cou, car'-ja-cdu, n. [See def.] 
Zool : The native name of some species of 
South American deer, now used as a popular 
name for all deer of the genus Cariacns. 

c% ri -a-cus, t. [Latinized from cariacou 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : An American genus of Cerrid®, of 
which the mule-deer (q.v.) is the type. 

* car iage, s. [Carriage.] 

9 &r-i-a'-ma, sax-i-a' ma, s. [Port., from 
the Brazilian Seriema or Ceriema. ] 

Omith. : A bud, a aative of Brazil aud 
Paraguay, the Palamedea cristata of Gmelin, 
Dicholoptrus cristatus of Illiger, aud Cariaina 
cristata of some other ornithologists. It is of 
most retired habits. It is doubtful to what 
family it belongs, resembling, as it does in 
various points, the Grallatores, the Strutbion- 
idae, and the Gallinace®. The head is crested. 

* car-i-are, * car y-are, s. [Carrier.] 

* car'-i-a-ted, a. [Lat. caries = a decay or 
ulceration of a tooth.] Affected with caries ; 
carious. 

c&r-i~S,t'-id-cs, s. pi. [Caryatides.] 

Ciir-ib, s. [Sp. carib = a cruel, barbarous 
mao. Probably a corruption of carina, cal - 
Una, and callinago, the native name of the 
race described below.] 

Ethwol. : An Araerican-Iodian race formerly 
inhabiting part of the West Indies, but now 
nearly extinct. 

Cir l-bae'-an, Car-Ib-be -an, s. [FromSp. 
carib , and Eng., Ac., suff. -eraa.] Pertaining to 
the Caribsorthe region which they inhabited. 

% Caribcmn bark : The bark of a plant, 
Exostemma Jloribundum, one of the Ciachon- 
ace®. ( Treas . of Bot.) It is also known as 
Piton bark. 

cir'-i-boo, car'-i-bon, s. [N. Amer. Ind.] 
Zool. : Rangifer caribou , the wild variety of 
the Reindeer (q.v.). It has never been domesti- 
cated, but is hunted for its venison. 

•’The caribou deer of America, who havo to contend 
still more with deep snow than the reindeer of the old 
continent, have their boras broader and better adapted 
to the purpose ; besides, both varieties, in addition to 
these natural shovels, have broad feet, not only to 
eustsin them better on the snow, bat also to clear it 
swsy." — Stooirurm ; Sutural History of Quadrupeds, 
i 292. 


car -I-ca, s. [From Caria, a district of Asia 
Minor, whence it was supposed to have come.] 
Rot. ; A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order of Papayads (Papayaceae). It con- 
tains about ten species, all natives of tropical 
America. They are small trees without 
branches, and with large, variously-lobed 
leaves, resembling those of some kinds of 
palm. They exude an acrid, milky juice when 
wounded. The most remarkable species is 
the Carica Papaya, the Papaw-tree, a small 
tree, seldom above twenty feet high, with a 
stem about a foot in diameter, tapering gradu- 
ally to the top, where it is about four or five 
inches. The fruit is of a dingy orange-yellow 
colour, oblong, about ten inches long by three 
or four broad. The juice of this tree is be- 
lieved in the West Indies to have the re- 
markable property of rendering the toaghest 
meat tender, and even the flesh of pigs or 
poultry fed on the fruit or leaves is certain to 
be tender. Tbe ripe fruit is made into sauce 
or preserved in sugar, and the juice of the 
unripe fruit is used to remove freckles. The 
leaves are employed as a substitute for soap. 

C. digitata, a tree which grows io Brazil, 
where it is called chamburu, is regarded almost 
with superstitious awe as a deadly poison. 

cax -i-ca-tiire, • c&r-I-ca-tur ?. [Ital. 
caricatura = a satirical picture, one over- 
loaded with exaggeration ; from caricart = to 
load ; Low Lat. carrico — to load ; carrus = a 
car.] 

1. A drawing or picture of a person in which 
certain points are so exaggerated as to give a 
ludicrous effect to tbe whole. 

" From all these hands we have such draughts of 
mankind as are represented in those hurlesque pictures 
which the Italians call caricatural; where the art 
consists in preserving, amidst distorted proportions 
and aggravated features, some distinguishing likeness 
of the person, hut in such & manner as to transform 
the most agreeable beauty into the most odious mon- 
ster ."— Special or. No 537. 

"... a hideous caricature of the most graceful and 
majestic of princes, was dragged about Westminster 
in a chariot —Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xvL 

* 2. A parody of a book. 

"A new exhibition in English of the French carica- 
ture of this most valuable hiographer . . Warion • 
Hist, of Eng. Poet., iiL Disa, p. xx. 

caricature likeness, s. A reprcsenta- 
tion of a person which is a likeness and yet a 
caricature. Example, the prominent political 
personages as represented in the comic papers. 
“ When on the wing It presents in its manner of 
flight and general appearance a caricature-likeness of 
the common swallow." — Dartcin. Voyage round the 
World (ed. 1870J. ch. viL, p. 139. 

caricature-plant, s. 

Bot. : Graptophyllum Kor tense, an acan- 
thaceous plant from tbe lodiao Archipelago. 
The popular name refers to the fact that tie 
leaf-markings ofteo present grotesque resem- 
blaaces to the human profile. 

C&r-I-ca-tu’re, v.t. [Caricature, s.] To 
represent io caricature. 

’* Ha canid draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand."— Lord Lyttelton. 

car-i-ca-tu'red, pa. par. or a. [Caricature, 

v.] 

caricaturing, pr . par., a., & s . [Cari- 
cature*, v.] 

A.&B, As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb.) 

C. -4s subst. : The act or art of representing 
in caricatura. 

car-I-ca-tiir -lSt. s. [Eng. caricature ; -tst.] 
Due wllo caricatures others. 

"In this respect at least Crulkshank might claim 
to be superior to Hogarth, and his inferiority in other 
respects is not so eignsl that they may not be named 
together as the two greatest caricaturists that England 
has possessed. '—Times, Feb. 2. 1878. 

* car-l-cog'-raph-y, s. [Lat. carex (geoit. 
caricis), and Gr. ypri</>i 7 {graph e) — a writing, 
treatise, ypri<J>w (grapho) ~ to write.] A dis- 
course or treatise oq tbe plants belonging to 
the Carex or Sedge genus. 

car'-iC OUS, a. [Lat. carixfa) = a fig, and 
Eng. suff. -oits.] Of or pertaining to a fig ; re- 
sembling a fig in shape, as a caricous tumour. 

car-ie, a. [Perhaps the same as Eng. chary.] 
Soft. (Scotch.) 

* car-ie, * car-i-en, v. [Carry.] 

car' l-c^, s. [Lat. curies.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Rottenness, decay, mortifi- 


cation, especially that which is peculiar to a 
bone or the teeth. 

"Fistulas of s long continuance, are, for the most 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, and 
caries in the bone .” — Wiseman ■ Surgery. 

2. Bot. : Decay of tbe walls of the cells and 
vessels. 

carillon (pron. carl-yon), $. [Fr. car 

illon , carrillon = a chime of four bells ; Lat 
quadrilio, from quatuor = four.] 

1. A set of bells so hung and arranged as to 
be capable of being played upon by manual 
action or by machinery. ( Grove : Did. Music.) 

2. An air or melody arranged for or played 
oq a set of such bells. 

"And every night the dance and feait and »onz 
Shared with young boon companions, marked the 
time 

A* with a carillon' i exulting chime.” 

Hon. Mrs. Horton . The Lady of Garaye. 

3. A small musical instrument, or append- 
age to a musical instrument, producing bell- 
like effects. 

car-i’-na, & [Lat. carina — a keel.] 

Botany : 

1. The two partially-united lower petals 
of papilionaceous 
flowers ; the three 
anterior io a milk- 
wort or similar 
flower. Also the 
thin, sharp back of 
certain parts, as 
that of a glume of 
Pbalaris, Ac. 

2. The median 

ridge on the meri- 
carp of an umbelli- 
farousfruit. (Thome.) carina. 

, L 01 papilionaceous flower 

t cajr-l -nal, a. [Car- Of Milkwort. 3. Of Phalaris, 
in(a) ; -a?.] Per- 

taining to the carina ; resembling a keeL 

"In flowere, such as those of the Pea, one of the 
parts, tbe vexillum. is often large and folded over the 
others, giving rise to vexillary aestivation, or the 
curina mav perform a similar part, and then the 
aestivation is carinaf." — Balfour : Botany, p. 180. 

c&r-m-ar'-l-a, s. [Lat carin(a) — a keel, aud 
neut. pi. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Zool. : A genus of beteropodous Mol- 
lusca, haring tbe heart, liver, and organs of 
generation covered by a slender, symmetrical, 
aod conical shell, the point of which is bent 
backwards, and frequently relieved by a crest, 
under tbe anterior edge of which float the 
feathers of tbe branchiae. (Craig.) It belongs 
to the order Nu cl eob ranch iata and the family 
Firolidae. The species are found far out upon 
the ocean, where they feed upon floating me- 
dusas and other Acalepb®. Eight are known 
recent, and ooe fossil, from the miocene of 
Turio. A receat carinaria was once worth 
100 guineas, qow it sells at ooe shilling, 
(jroodiuard, ed. Tate.) 

c &r_J_na'-tse, s. pi. [Lat. f. pi. of carinatus = 
keeled, from carina ~ a keel.] 

Omith. : A division of birds instituted by 
Merrem, and adopted by Huxley io 1S67. 
They have the sternum raised into a median 
ridge or keel. To it belong all ordinary hirds, 
those ranked under his other two orders, 
Ratitae and Saurtir®, being of an abnormal or 
aberrant character. 

c&r'-m-ate, car'-in-a-ted, a. [l^at carina* 
fus, from carina — a keel] 



CARINATE. 


1. Bot. : Bent or crooked like the keel of a 
ship, as the folium, and nedarium carinatum,= 
a keeled leaf and nectary, i.e., having a longitu 
dinal promineuce upon the back like the keel 
of a ship. 

2. Conchol. : Haring a longitudinal promiQ- 
euce resembling a keel 

3. Belonging to the Carinat® (q.v.), as a 
carinate bird. 
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C&r-l-na'-to, a., in compos. [From Lat. cari. 
nntu3 — keeled.] 

carinato plicate, a. 

Bat. : So folded that each fold resembles a 
keel. Example, the peristome of aome urn- 
musses (Bryacea). 

C&r-ln-e-a, s. [Lat. carin(a) = a keel, and 
neut. pi. a’dj. suff. -ea.] 

Zool. : A genus of the Cyprseid* or Cowry 
family, iu which the shell is oblong ; the ex- 
tremities are not produced ; the aperture is 
nearly straight, almost central, contracted 
above, and very effuse below ; aod the lips are 
equal, the outer being slightly toothed. (Craig.) 

car'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Care, v.] 

A, & B, vis pr. par . & pariicip adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C, vis subst. : The act of taking care, or 
thought ; care, carefulness. 

"If the god of Indolence Is a mightier deity with 
you than trie god of ctiringior one, tell me, and I won't 
dun you . . . ‘—Horace Walpole: Letters, 1. 39. 

o&r i-nld-6-a, s. [Lat. caritia = a keel ; Gr. 
el6o? (ridos) = *form, appearaoce.J 

Zool. : A genus of univalve Mollusca, be- 
longing to the Troehidse or Top-shells. It is 

{ daeed by Swainson next to the Trochus, and 
s so named from the basal whorl being carin- 
ated round its circumference. (Craig.) 

Car In^-thl-an, a. [From Carinthi(a), and 
Eng., Ac., sulT. -an.] Pertaining to Carinthia, 
a duchy of the Austrian empire, noted for its 
mines. 

Carinthian method of smelting silver: 

Metal . : A reduction by roasting of galena 
with a little silver in it. It was first prac- 
tised in Carinthia. ( Rossiter .) 

car in, thin, oar-ln'-thine, s. [From the 
place where it is found.] [Carinthian.] 

Min.: By some described as a variety of 
augite, or of hornblende, of a dark-green or 
black colour, occurring at Saualpe in Carin- 
thia. Sp. gr. 3*08—3*10. A sub-variety of 
Amphibole (Dana), a variety of Hornblende 
(Brit. M us. Cat.). Hornblende is placed by 

Dana under his great genus Amphibole. 

t C&r'-l-dle, s. [FT.cariole; Sp . carriolo ; Ital. 
carriuola, diinin. of carro; Lat. camis = a 
car.] [Carry-all.] 

I. A email and light opeu carriage, some- 



CARIOLE. 


what resembling a calash, but having only 
one seat, and drawn by ooe horse. 

"A ponon touching th« sarth only by ... , ths 

E duU of contact of tho wheels of bU cariole, may not 
J »en»lble to a very considerable vibration, &c.”—S. 
Laing : Nesldencs In Norway, cb. 11L 

2. A covered cart. 

3, A kind of calash. (Knight.) 

* eftr’-ion, s. [Carrion.] 

"A Carton; cadauer, /unit*, funustulum, <ta M — 
Cathol. Anglicum. 

oftr I op -sis, s. [Caryopais. ] 

• ciir-l-6$'-i-ty, s. [Lnt. cariosifas, from 
caries] [Caries.] Tlie quality or state of being 
carious or affected with caries. 

"This U too general, taking in all cariosity aiul ulcers 
of tbo bomi*,"- ll'tamum .- .Surgery. 

• car'- 1 o us, o [Lat. cariosus = rotten, from 
varies.] [Caries.] Affected with caries ; rotten. 

" 1 dl»covcr«Hl the hlood to arise by a carious tooth. '* 
— iViurmtin. 

* car’- 1 otis-n^ss, *. [Eng. carious ; -»ms.) 
The quality or state of being carious ; cariosity. 

car ls, s. [Gr. *aptV (karis) — a shrimp, 
a prawn.] 

Kntnm. : A genus of round-bodied spiders, 
belonging to the order Traeheariie and the 
tribe Acarldea. 

oar la Ha, s. [In Mabratta, korinda. Proba- 


bly from Sanscrit, there being various similar 
names of plants in that tongue.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Apocynaceae. 
Carissa Ca ran das furnishes a aubstitute for 
red curraot jelly. It is used io India for 
fences, for which its thorny character renders 
it well adapted. 

* c&r'-i-ty, s. [Lat. cantos.] 

1. Dearness. 

2. [Charity.] 

*cark(l), *carke, *karke, s. [A.S. cearc, 
care ; I cel. kargr.] Care, trouble, anxiety. 

"Now I see that all the cark 
8hall fallen on myn heed." 

Gamelyn, 764. 

" He downe did lay 

His heavle head, devolde of careful carArc." 

Spenser: F. Q. t L L 44. 

cark (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A load or 
weight, originally of wool, and = 40 tod, 

* cark, * cark©, * oarlcen, v.t . & i. [A.S. 

(6c)carcaa, (6c)ccarctaa.] 

A. Trans. : To trouble, grieve. 

“ AU men war carked al wit car.” — Metrical Homilies, 
p. xvllL 

"Thee nor carketh care nor Blonder." 

Tennyson ; A Dirge, 2. 

B. Intrans. : To be troubled in mind, to be 
grieved or anxious. 

'* She began to cark* and care." 

Squyr of Lowe Degre, 921 

” What con be vainer, than to lavish out our lives In 
the search of trifle*, and to lie corking for the unpro- 
fitable goods of this world?*'— L'Est range. 

cark -a-net, s. [Carcanet.] 

* car-kas, * car-keys, 3. [Carcass.] 

* cark-et, s. [Carcat.] 

* cark-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cark, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

“ I do And what a hlesslug Is chanced to my life, from 
such muddy abundance of corking agonies, to states 
which still be adherent. ’’—Sidney. 

"At hia dull desk, amid his legers stall’d, 

Ate up with carking care and penury, . . 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, 1. 50. 

C. ^4s subst. : The act of grieving or causiog 
anxiety ; the state of being grieved or anxious. 

M Nothing can supersede our own carkings and con- 
trivances for ourselves, hut the assurance that God 
cares for us."— Decay of Piety. 

oar'-kin-lrig, s. [Carcat.] A collar. (Scotch.) 
(lioulate.) 

* carl, * carle, * karl, s. & a. [A.S. ceorl ; 
Dut. karel = a clown ; Dan. & Sw. karl; Icel. 
karl = a man ; O. H. Ger. charal; Ger. kerl.] 
[Churl.] 

A, vis substantive : 

1. A man. 

"The mellere was a stout car? for the nones." 

Chaucer: C. T., 547. 

^ Carl and Cavel: An honest man and a 
rogue. (Frorcr&taJ.) (Scotch.) 

2. A rough country fellow ; a churl, a 
boor, a gruff old man. 

" Peace, carle#, I commauude.” Tovmley Myst. , p. 172. 

"The cursed carl was at his wonted trade. 

Still tempting heedless men into hia snare.” 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. 40. 

3. A kind of hemp. [Carl-hemp.] 

"The Amble to spin and the karl for hir seede.’’ 
Tusser: May's Husbandry. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

carl cat, s. A male cat. 

carl-crab, * carlo crab, s. 

Zool. : The male of the Black-clawed crab, 
Cance r pig u rus. (Linn.) 

” Cancer marlnus vulgaris, the common sea-crab ; 
our Ashers call it a Par tan ; the inalo they call the 
Carle craft, and tho female the Banister crab.*’— Sibb. 
Fife, p. 132. 

carl doddle, s. [Scotch doddie Is = 
bald.] A flower stalk of Rib-grass (I’lantago 
lanccolata). 

carl hemp. * carlo-homp, charlo 
hempo, s. [Churl-hemp.] 

1. Lit. : The male hemp, but tho name was 
iven iu tho lOtli centuiy to what is now 
nown to be the female plant. 

"The male is called Chart* IDnnpe and Winter 
Heiiijte; tho Female Barren and Sommer 

Hempe.”— flerartte : Her ball, p. 672. 

2. Fig. : Used for strength or firmness of 
mind. 


** Come, Firm Resolve, take thou the van ; 

Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man 1 ** 

Bums : To Dr. Blacklock. 

carl's-crosB, carl's cress, s. Th# 

same as Churl's cress (q.v.). 

* carl, * carle, v.i. [Carl, &.] To act as a 
churl ; to be gruff or rough. 

"They [old peraonsLcarto many times as they sl^ 
and talks to themselves ; they are nugry, wjwpisb, dis- 
pleased with every thing. "— Burton : Anat. of Mel., p. 59. 

car-le-m&n'-m-a, s. [Named after Dr. C. 
Leman, whose herbarium is now in tlie poa- 
aession of the University of Cambridge.] 

Bot. : A genua of cinch onaceous plants, con- 
sisting of a aingle speciea, a native of Khasia 
aod tlie Himalayas. It has leaves with saw- 
toothed margins and minute atipules ; the 
flower is four- parted, with only two atamens. 
(Treas. of Bot., etc.) 

oar'-let, 5. [Fr. carrelet = a square file, a 
three-edged aword.] A three-square, single 
cut file or float used by comb-makers. 

car'-lle, $. [Diin. of carl (q.v.).] (Scotch.) 

1, A little mau. (Cleland.) 

2. A boy who has the appearaace or manners 
of an old man. (Gall.) 

car' lln, car -line (]), car -ling (1), 3 . 
[Feminine of carle.) A woman of gruff, dis- 
agreeable manners ; a contemptuous term for 
an old woman. 

" But what can all them to bury the auld carfin In 
the night time Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xxvi. 

car-ll-na, s. [Carline.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants, sub-order 
Tubulifcne, tribe Cynarete, and sub-tribe 
Carlineae. Carlina vulgaris is the Carline- 
tbiatle (q.v.). It is tbe only species of the 
gen ns wild in Britain. C. acaulis was for- 
merly used in incantations. Its bark abounds 
in resinous matter, and a strong-scented bitter 
caustic oil, which acts as a drastic purgative. 

C. pummifera, called by the Greeks i£u» (ixia) 
or (ixine), has from time immemorial been 
used as an anthelmintic, whilst its great fleshy 
roots and its fiowerheads yield a gum which 
hardens into tears like mastich. The root, 
when fresh, is said to be injurious to man and 
to the inferior animals, but the fleshy recepta- 
cles of the flower, preserved with hooey and 
sugar, are eaten. (Lindley, £c.) 

car' line (2). car'-o line, s. [Fr. carlin; 
ltal. carlino ; from Carlo (Charles) VI. of 
Naples.] A silver coin current in some parts 
of Italy. It is worth about threepence half- 
penny. 

car '-line (3), 3 . k a. [Carolinus, adj. of Caro- 
lus = Charles.] A word constituting the first 
element in the aubjoiued compound. 



CARLINE THISTLE. 


oarline thistle, s. A kind of thistle, 

Carlina xmlgaris. Named, aceordiug to the 
legend, after Charles tbe Great (Charlemagne), 
to whom it was pointed out by an angel as the 
cure for a pestilence which had broken out in 
bis army. It is found, though rarely, wild in 
Britain. 

car'-llno (1), car' ling (2), s. [Fr. carlingue, 
escarlingue ; Sp., Port., A Ital. carlina.] 
Shipbuilding (in the plural) : Pieces of 
timber about live Inches square, lying fore and 
aft, along from one beam to another. On snd 
athwart these tho ledges rest, whereon the 
planks of the deck and other portions of car- 
pentry aro made fast. Thecartincs have their 
ends let into the beams, called “culver-tail- 
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wise/’ or scored in pigeon fashion. There are 
other carlines of a subordinate character. 
(Smyth.) 

carline-knees, carling-knees, s. pi. 

Ship-building : Timbers going athwart the 
ship from the sides to the hatch way, serving to 
sustain the deck, on both sides. 

car-ling (3). s. [Ety in. doubtful.] Thename 
of a fish (Fife) ; supposed to be the Pogge, 
Cottus cataphractus (Linn.). 

carl'-ing (4), S. [Prob. from care, s.] 

1. Carling Sunday, another form of Care 
Sunday (q.v.). 

2, (PI.): Grey peas steeped all night in 
water and fried next day in butter. It was a 
Scots custom to eat such peas on Passioa (or 
Carling) Sunday, hence the name. 

“With ayhows, and ry farts, and cartings. 

That are both soddeu aud ra." 

It it* on : Hootch Songs, J. 21. 

* carl'-ish (Eng.), * car' lage, * carl'-ich 

(Scotch), a. [O. Eng. carl = churl, and sutf. 
-ish.] Churlish, rough, rude, 

" But acho cau nevir the corchat clelf, 

For barahnea of hlr carlich throt." 

Dunbar : Bannatyne Poerns. p. 84. 

* carl'-ish-ness, s. [O. Eng. carlish; -r*m,] 
Churlishness. (Huloet.) 

carl'-l^m, $. [Fr. carlisme, from Sp. Carlismo; 
Sp. Carlos = Charles.] The cause of the 
French or Spanish Carlists ; adherence to 
such cause. 

oarl'-ist, s . & a. [Carlism.] 

A. As substantive : 

• 1. An adherent of Charles X. of France. 
[Legitimist, 2.] 

2. A supporter or adherent of Don Carlos 
de Bourbon (d. 1865), second son of Charles 
IV. of Spain, who claimed to be eutitled to 
the throne instead of liis niece, Isabella, who 
was proclaimed in 1S33. The second Don 
Carlos died in 1S61, and the hopes of the third 
were crushed by the defeat, in 1876, of his 
supporters ia the Basque provinces, la 1SS1 
he was expelled from Fraoce, and took refuge 
in Englaud. 

car -lock (1), s. [Fr. oarlock ; from Russ, kar- 
luck .] A sort of isinglass prepared from the 
bladder of the sturgeon, and used for clarify- 
ing wine, 

* car -lock (2), s, [Charlock.] 

* carl’-ot, s. [O. Eng. carl, and dim. suff. -of 
= -et.) A churl, a rough fellow, a boor. 

*' And he hath bought the cottage imd the boon da, 
That the old carlot once was master of." 

Shakc*p, : As i'ou Like It, liL 5. 

Carl o-vin'-gi-an, a. [Fr. carlovingien.) 
Pertaining to or descended from Charlemagne. 

Carlg-bad, s. [The name of a town in Bo- 
hemia, celebrated for its mineral waters.] 

Carlsbad-twins, s. pi 

Geol. : Large felspar crystals which are por- 
pbyritically embodied in a regularly consti- 
tuted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of aome parts of 
Cornwall. (Urt.) 

C&r lu-dov'-l-ca, S. [Named after Charles 
IV. of Spain and his queen Louisa.] 

Bot.: A genus of plauts placed by Lindley in 
the order Pandanacese (Screw-pines). The 
species are found in the tropical parts of South 
America. The *' Panama hats," oftea worn 
in America and occasionally here, are made 
from Carludovioa paZmata. 

car magn ole (magn olo as man-yolc), 

s. [From Carmagnola, in Piedmont] A dance 
accompanied by siDging. Many of the wildest 
excesses of the French revolution of 1792 were 
associated with this dance. It was afterwards 
applied to the bombastic reports of the French 
successes in battle. (Stainer & Barrett,) The 
name was alao given to a sort of jacket worn 
as a symbol of patriotism. 

car -man, s. [Eng. car, and man.) A man 
employed to drive a cart, or to carry goods in 
a cart, 

** Ala* ! the people curse, the carman swears. 

The drivers Quarrel, and the master stares.” 

Pope: Satire . 1740. 


* car me, a. [Carmelite.] A carmelite friar. 

“ To the frerU gray and Cartas* fifty.’* 0 ccleve. 

car-mele, car-myl-ie, car-a-mcil, s. 

[Gael. cairmcal.] Heath peas, a root, Orobus 
tuberosus (Lino.) (Jamieson) ; Lathy rus macror- 
rhizus (Britten Holland). 

" We have one root I caunot hut take notice of, 
which we call carmclc : it is a root that grows in 
heaths aud birch woods to the bigness of a large nut. 
and sometimes four or five root9 Joined by fibres ; it 
bears a green stalk, aud a small red flower.”— Shaw ; 
App. Pennant's Tour in Scotland, p. 810. 

* car-mel-in, a. [Carmelite,] The same as 
Carmelite. 

car-mel-itc, s. [In Fr. c armMite — a nun ; 
carme — a monk, named from Mount Carmel in 
the Holy Land, where they were established in 
the twelfth century ; suffix -ite.) 

1. Eccles. Hist. : An order of mendicant friars, 
who wear a seapulary, or small woollen habit 
of a brown colour, thrown over the shoulders. 
They claim to be in direct succession from 
Elijah, but their real founder 
was Bertliold, a Calabrian, 
who, with a few companions, 
migrated to Mount Carmel 
about the middle of the 
twelfth ceotury, and built 
a humble cottage with a 
chapel, where he and his 
associates led a laborious 
and solitary life. In 1209, 

Albert, patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, gave the solitaries a 
rigid rule, containing six- 
teen articles, and enjoining 
the most severe discipline. 

After their establishment in 
Europe, their rule was in 
some respects altered, the 
first time by Pope Innocent 
IV. , and afterwards by 
Eugenius IV. and Pins II. 

The order is divided into 
two branches, viz., the Carmelites of the 
ancient observance, called the moderate or 
mitigated ; and those of the strict obser- 
vance, who are known as the barefooted 
Carmelites. Some of the Carmelites came to 
England about 1240, aud the order ultimately 
had about forty houses in this country’. It is 
sometimes called the Order of St. Mary of 
Mount Carmel. 

2. Hortie. : A sort of pear. 

car-men-Ite, $. [From Carmen island, in 
the Gulf of California, where it occurs ; suffix 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Jfin. : An impure variety of Chalcocite, 
containing much Covellite (q.v.) (Dana.) The 
same as Digenite. (Brit. Mus. Cot.) 

car-mi-chael'-i-a, s. [Named after Capt. 
Carmichael, who published an account of the 
plants of the island of Tnstan d’Acunha.] 

Bot. : A geaus of New Zealaad shrubs be- 
longing to the pea-flowering group of legu- 
minous plaats. Flowers small, very numerous, 
pink or lilac, disposed In short racemes. 

* car-mU-I-ta'-nis, a. pi. [Ao old form of 
C’omriifes.] The same as Carmelites (q.v.). 
(Scotch.) 

* car -min-ate, v.t. [Low Lat. carmino = to 
charm, dispel by charms ; carmen (geuit. car- 
minis) = a song, a charm.] To drive away or 
expel wind from the stomach. 

“ To earminate ventosi ties. "—Holland. 

* car’-min-a-ted, pa., par. or a. [Eng. car- 
mine; and suffix -ated.) Pertaining to or 
made of carmine. 

car -min-a-tive, a. & $. [Lat. c arminatus ; 
pa. par. of cannino — to charm away; carmen 
= a song, a charm.] 

Pharmacy : 

A. As adj. : Kaviiig the power or calculated 
to cure colic aud flatuleacy. 

" Carminative and diuretlck 
Will damp all passion sympatbetlck." Smft. 

B. As subst. (pi.) : Substances which 
act as a stimulant to the stomach, causing 
expulsion of flatulence, also allaying pain 
and spasm of the intestines. They generally 
contain a volatile oil ; most of the ordinary 
condiments, as pepper, mustard, giager, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmeg, oil of peppermint, 
&c., are carminative. They are used in casea 
of distensioo, and colic of the stomach or in- 


testines from flatulence, also as adjuncts to 
purgatives to prevent griping, aad to promote 
digestion ia cases of atomic dyspepsia. 

** Carminative* are such thing* as dilate and relax 
at the same time, because wind occasions a spasm, or 
convulsion. In some parts."— A rbuthnot : On Aliment* 

car' mine, car -mine, $. <$i o.. [Fr. cumin ; 
I tab carminio ; from Low Lat. carmcsinus = 
purple.] [Crimson.] 

A* A a substantive .* 

1. Commerce, <£c. : A powder or pigment of 
a beautiful red or crimson colour, bordering 
on purple. It is used principally in miniature 
painting, and is very expensive, 

2. Chem. : Carmine is prepared by making 
an aqueous decoction of an iasect called Coccus 
cacti, aad precipitating the colouring matter 
by lead acetate, and decomposing the precipi- 
tate by HoS. This is repeated, and it is 
purified from absolute alcohol. Cocliiaeal ia 
impure carmine containing phosphates, <fcc. 

" Carmine is, according to Pelletier and Caventou. 
& triple compound of the colouring substance and an 
animal matter contained in cochineal, combined with 
an acid to effect the precipitation. . . . There ia soid 
in the shops different kinds of carmine, distinguished 
by numbers, ami possessed of a corresponding value.” 
— Ure : Dictionary of A rt*, Manufactures, and Mine*. 

3. Bot.: The purest red without any ad- 
mixture. (Lindley.) 

B. As adj. : Of the colour described in A. 

. . a most beautiful carmUw-red fibrous matter 
. . ."—Darurin: Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), 
cln i.. p, 14. 

carmine-spar, s. 

Min. : The same as Carminite (q.v.). 

car-mln'-ic, a. [Eng. earning) ; -ic.) Per- 
taining to or prepared from carmine. 

carminic acid, s. 

Chem. : C^H^Og. It coast itutes the colour- 
ing mutter iu carmioe. 

car'-min lte, s. [Eng. carmin(e), aud saff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, of a colour 
carmine to tile-red, translucent aad brittle. 
It occurs atHorhausea in Prussia, with beud- 
antite and quartz, in a mine of limouite. Sp. 
gr., 4*105 ; harduess, 2*5. Comp. : Arseuic 
acid, 49*11 ; sesqnioxide of iron, 30*29 ; oxide 
of lead, 24*55. (Dana.) 

car -mi-ri, s. [From a native word.] 

Zool. : The name given by Buffon to the 
Squirrel Monkey, the Callithrix scuircus of 
Cuvier, aad Titi of Humboldt. It is a native 
of the banks of the Orinoco. 

* car-myl-ie, s. [Carmele.) 

earn, s. [Cairn.] 

carn-tangle, s. 

Bot. : A Scots oame for Laminaria digitata, 
wheu cast ashore oq the beach after a storm. 

* car-na-cione, 5 . [A short form of incarna- 
tion (q.v.).] The incarnatiou. 

"These beleuid not in vergyn Maiy, 

Ne treuly in Cristis camacione v 

Old Eng. MiscelL (ed. Morris), p. 216. 

car'-na-dlne, s. [A corruption of carnation 
(q.v.).] The Carnation, Dianthus Caryophyllus. 
(Britten <£ Holland.) 

car'-nage, $. & a. [Fr. & O. Sp. carnage ; O. 
Ital. carnaggio, from Lat. coro (geuit. carnis) 
= flesh.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Slaughter, massacre. 

"During four hours the carnage and uproar con- 
tinued." — Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., cii. xvi, 

* 2. Dead bodies, corpses. 

“Hie ample maw with human carnage filled." 

Pope ■ Homer ; Odyssey ix. $42. 

“Boon a multitude of doge came to feast on the 
carnage." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

TI Crabb thus distinguishes between carnage, 
slaughter, massacre, and butchery: — “ Carnage 
respects the number of dead bodies made ; it 
may be said either of mea or animals, but 
more commonly of the former; slaughter re- 
spects the act of taking away life, aud the 
circumstances of the agent ; 7nassacre aad 
butchery respect the circumstances of tho ob- 
jects who are the auflerers of the action ; the 
latter three are said of human beings only. 
Carnage is the coasequeace of any impetuous 
attack from a powerful enemy ; soldiers who 
get into a besieged town, or a wolf who breaks 
iato a sheepfold, commonly make a dreadful 
carnage ; slaughter is the coaseqnence of war- 
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fare. . . A massacre is the consequence of 
secret aDti personal resentment between bodies 
of people . . . Butchery is the general ac- 

compauimautof a massacre ; defenceless women 
and children are commonly butchered hy the 
savage furies who are most active iu this work 
of blood." (CraJbb .* Eng. Synon.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to slaughter or 
massacre. 

"But c©«ued not yet. the hall within. 

The fthrlek, tho shout, the carnage-W' n. . . ." 

Scott: Ilokoby, v. $5. 

* car naill, a. [See def.] An obsolete Scots 
form of carnal (q.v.). 

" N’a thing he h»d at auld haltf doyn blin gud, 

Bot Ingllasmeu him aerait otf carnaill fud.” 
U'yrUoun, xl. 1,348. 

oar -nal, * car-nail, *car-nell,a. [O. Fr. 

camel'; Fr charnel; Sp. cornal; I tal. carnale, 
from Ijnt. camalis = pertaining to the flesh ; 
caro(genit. carnis ) = flash.] 

I. Of persons : 

* 1. In respect of relationship : Pertaining to 
the flesh or the natural body ; connected by 
birth. 

"Thel were noble knygbte* . . . *ud many of hem 
carnell Irendea " — Merlin, 1. 1L 117. 

* 2. In respect of natural disposition or quali- 
ties : 


(1) Human, affected with human nature and 
infirmities. 


"For jo are yet carnal : for whereas there is among 
you envying, and strife, and divisions, aro ye not 
curnal, and walk as men?*’— 1 Cor., ill, 3. 

(2) Sensual, lustful, lecherous. 


"This carnal cur 

Preys on the issue of bla mother*© body." 

Shakesp. : Rich. 111., lv. 4. 

II. Of things: 

t 1. Pertaining to the human body, natural, 
human, as opposed to spiritual. 


"Thou dost Justly require us to submit our uuder- 
Bt-uidlugs to thlue, and deny our carnal reason, in 
order to thy sacred mysteries and commands,"— King 
Chariot. 

•* From that pretence 
Spiritual laws hy carnal pow V shall force 
On every conscience." Milton : P. L., xii 521. 


2. Fleshly. 


" Tlmt rnyghte have chllde wltbowte camall know- 
ynge of man."— Merlin, 1. ii. 17. 

3, Sensual, lustful. 


Not sunk In carnal pleasure ; for which causa, 
Among the beasts no mote for tliee was found." 

MtUon : P. L., vilL 598. 


carnal-minded, a. Worldly-minded ; 
having ona'a mind engrossed by things of this 
world. 


’* Abusing tho credulous and camal~mitidcd, thereby 
to he masters of their persons and wealth," —More : 
Antid, against Idolatry, ch. 10. 


* carnal-mi ndetkicss, . The quality 
or statu of being eamarininded. 

"They made tlielr own virtue their god, which was 
the most cumtd .ploce of camalemindednctt and idol- 
atry." — Ell Lt : Knowledge of Divine Thing*, p. 282. 


t car-nal-i^m, s. [Eng. carnal; -im.] In- 
dulgence of sensual pleasures ; caroality. 


* car-nalist, $. [Eng. carnal; -isf.] One 
given up to self-indulgence in seDaual plea- 
sures. 

"They aro In a roprolwite souse mero car nail tit, 
fleshly-minded men.'*— Burton : Anat. of Mel., p. C80. 

* car nail to, s. [Eng. carnal; -ite.] A car- 
nalist ; a worldly-minded person. (Apparently 
used here In a punning sense.) 

"Wo fearo not what tho pope or any other camaUte 
cau do against un.’—Amlersou : Kxjwts. upon Ucnedio 
tu» (l673j, fol 7. b. 


car nil- 1- tj^, a. [Lat. camalitas, from caro 
(genit. carnis ) = flesh.] 

* 1. The state of having a human body. 

1 2. The quality or state of beiDg carnal or 
sensual. 

“Ho did not Institute this way of worship, hut be- 
cause of tho carnality of their hearts, . . ."—Tillotton. 

t 3. Fleshly or sensual pleasures, sensuality. 
"An Inciter of lust, and tho vrakencr of carnality" 
—Pel tham : Kctolvet, U. 30. 


furt and Persia. It is strongly phosphorescent, 
massive and granular. Coinp. : Chloride of 
magnesium, 34 20 ; chloride of potassium, 
20*38 ; water, 33*92. 

car -nal-ly, a dv. [Eug. carnal ; - ly .] 

* 1. According to the flesh, Daturally (a 3 
opposed to spiritually). 

*■ Iu tho sacrament we do not receive Christ carnally, 
but we receive him spiritually . . . "—Taylor: Worthy 
Communicant. 

*2. In a seusual or worldly manuer. 

" Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of 
bouse, or any other way observers of civility and do- 
cent order, such they reproved, as being carnally and 
earthly-minded."— Hooker. 

3. By way of sexual intercourse. 

" Thou shalt not lie carnally with tby neighbour's 
\vjfe, to detile thyself with her. — Lev it., xviii 20. 

* 4. Humanly, liko a man. 

"So tho sense requires ; It helng spoken carnally, or 
like a man, to charge God with injustice.’ ‘—Transla- 
tion of K natchballs Annotations, p. 157. 

* car -nal-ness, s. [Eng. carnal; -ness.] Car- 
nality. (Johnson.) 

* car’-nar-dine, «. [Carnadine.] 

1. 0. Bot. : The Carnation . 

2. A carnation colour, red. 

’* Orograrna, sat tlus, velvet fine. 

The rosy coloured camardine.” 

Any Thing for a Quiet Life. 

* car-nar'-I-a.s.pf. [Lat. caro (genit. carats) 
= flvsli, and iieut. pi. adj. suff. -aria.] The 
Latinised form of carnassiers (q.v.). 

t car-nas'- si-al, a. & s. [Lat. caro (genit. 
caruis) = flesh.] 

1. As adj. : Sectorial. 

2. As subst. : A sectorial tooth ; a molar or 
premolar adapted for cutting. 

car-nas’-si cr§, s. pi. [Fr. ca mossier = car- 
nivorous, voracious.] 

Zool. : The Dame given by Cuvier to a large 
assemblage of mammalia subsisting on animal 
food. They are divided into Cheiroptera, 
Insectivora, and the True Carnivora. The 
Marsupials were at first included by Cuvier, 
but afterwards rejected. 

car'-n£t, s. [From Lat. caro (genit. carrris)= 
flesh. So named from its colour. ] 

Min. : A ferruginous variety of Kaolinite 
(q.v.). 

car-na'-tion, s. & n. [Fr. carnation = flesh- 
colour ; from Lat camatio = fleshiness ; from 
caro (geuit. carnis ) = flesh.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Painting : 

(1) Those parts of a picture which represent 
flesh, or are loft naked without drapery. 

(2) A flesh- eolour ; the natural colour of the 
flesh ; a light rosy pink. 

"’A could Dover Abide carnal ion ; ’twos a colour be 
never liked. ’’—Shakes]). : Henry I*., ii. 8. 

" Hor eyes were of tho deeiwst blue ; her complexion 
of the most delicate carnation . . ." — Sir E. L. Bulwer : 
Pelham. 

2. Bot . ; Tho general name for garden varie- 
ties of the pink, Dianthus Caryophyllus. 

** Each flower of tender stalk, whose head, though gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold." 

Milton : P. L. , lx. 429. 

Spanish carnation : roinciana pulchcrrima. 

B. As adj.: Of the eolour described iu 
A 1 (2). 

” How much carnation ribbon may a man buy?"— 
Shake*]). : I. we t Labour Lott. IU. 1. 

" Howe'er w© gaze with ndmlrntlou 
On eyes of hlne or lips carnation.’' 

Byron: Hours of Idleness; To Marion. 

carnation grass, s. 

Bot. : Two plants— (l) Carer glauca, (2) Aim 
cawpifosa. 

carnation tree, s. 

Ilort.: Klcinia neriifolia , a composite plant 
allied to Senccia. 


•cor nal izc, v.t. [Eng. carnal; -ire.] To 
make eimuil ; to debase by indulgence in 
carnal desires mid pleasures, to sensualize. 

"A Bcnsunl and ca rnalued •'plrlt, that undor. tandi 
noothor pleaHiirvw hut only thoaoof the fle*h. '— Scott ; 
Christ tun Life, l » f 2. 

• car' nal izod, pa. par. or a. [Carnalize.] 

oar’ lito, 8. [In Ger. CarnaUit. Named 
after Von Cumuli, of the Prussian mines.] 
Min. : A milk-white mineral from titrass- 


" car-na tloned, a. [Eng. car«ario7i,* -cd. ] 
Ufa flesh colour; flcsh-colouml. 

•‘ Camation’d Uko A ilocping In fan In chc««k." 

Byron : Manfred, 1L 2. 

car-nat-Ite, s. [Named from the Carnatic, 
where’ it occurs.] 

Min. : A felspar, deseribod by Bcudant, 
occurring nt the localities of corundum ami 
imlianito in the Carnatic India; pronounced 
by Breitlmupt and Von Kobcll to be labra- 
dorite. (Du tut.) 


car-na-u'-ba, s. [Tha Brazilian name of tha 
plant'] A palm-tree, Corypha cerifero, tha 
leaves of which yield a wax (also called 
carnauba) used for making candles. 

car'-nel (l), car -nell, s. [A dimin. of earn 
= cairn.] A little heap. 

” In this regloun iGareocb] is an© c amell of atanls, 
Usnd togiddir iu rnauer ol «uie croun . . . Eellend. : 
Descr. Alb., c. 10. 

car-nel (2), s. [Kernel.] 

* car nel (3). * ker nel, * ker-nell, * kir- 
ncll, 'kyr-nelle, s. [O. Fr. car«e?, cri - 
naux = battlements ; Low. Lat. guar?i«Mu3.] 
A battlement, rampart ; also the embrasure 
iu a battlement. 

"The camels so stondoth opriht. *— Castel of Love. 
695. 

" And at tho kernels be hymen etode." 

Sir Ferumbras, 8,234. 

carnel-work, s. 

Shipbuilding: Tha putting together the 
framework of tho vessel — the timbers, beama, 
and planks, as distinguished from clinch-work. 

car'-nel, a. [Carnal.] 

*car-neled, *ker-neled, a. [0. Fr. guer- 
nele ; Fr. crend&-=. protected with battlemeuts ; 
from crenaux = battlements.] 

” Alle th© wallea beu of wit . . . and kemcled with 
Crist endoin.”— P. Plowman, 3,680, 

car-n© -11-an, car-n© -li-on, s. [Medijev. 
Lat. camecdws; from carneus^ fleshy ; caro 
(genit. carnis) = flesh ; Ger. cameol, from its 
flesh-lika eolour. In Fr. carnaline ; Port, cor- 
nelina; Sp. camerina ; I tal. carniola; from 
Lat. cornn = a horn, from tha horn-like ap- 
pearance of the white variety, from which it 
ia also called in Gr. ow£ (onux) = a. nail.] 
[Onyx.] 

Min. : A raddish variety of chalcedony, 
generally of a clear, bright tint ; it is some- 
times of a yellow or brown eolour and some- 
times white. It is largely used for engrav- 
ing aeals ou. It ia foimd principally at 
Cambay, in Gujerat, India. Comp. : Siiiea, 
97*869 ; peroxide of iron, 0*050; alumina, 
0*0SI ; magnesia, 0*028; potash, 0*0043; soda, 
0*075. 

"The common camelion has Its name from Its fleab 
colour, which is, iu som© of these atoues, paler, when 
it Ia called the female camelion , In others deeper, 
called the mala ’* — Woodward. 

t car -n©-ous» a. [Lat. cameus = of or per- 
taining to flesh ; caro (genit. carnis) = flesh.) 
Consisting of or like flesh ; fleshy. 

"In a call, the umbilical vessels terminate in certain 
bodies, divided into a multitude of came mu papilb©." 
—Ray. 

* cam'-ey, s. [Lat. cameus, from caro (genit 
carnis) = flesh.] 

Farriery: A disease in horses, in which tha 
mouth ia ao furred that they cannot eat. 

car-nif-i-ca-tion, s. [Fr. carnijication ; 
Lat. carnijicatio , from earn i/ico = to make or 
form into flesh; caro (genit. carnis) = flesh ; 
facio = to make.] 

* 1. Onl Ixxng. : A turning into or forming 
flesh. 

2. Med. (Carnijication of the lung) : The term 
used iu medical science to describe a solid or 
fleshy condition of tho lung, due to the ab- 
sence of air. The lung of a still-born child is 
said to be iu a state of camitication (in this 
instance called fatal), because it has not yat 
breathed. In criminal investigations im- 
portant issues very often hinge upon this 
point. In fatal cases of whooping-cough the 
lungs have frequently been found collapsed 
or cnrnitlcd, owing to death having imme- 
diately supervoued upon a violent expiratory 
paroxysm. 

car m rted, pa. J>ar. or a. [Carnify.] 

* car'-m-fy, t>. t. & t. [Lat. carnxfco — to be- 
come flesh ; from caro (genit. carnis) = flesh, 
mid yacio (pass. Jio) — to make.] 

I. Traas. : To form into flesh. 

II. Intrans. : 

1. Ord. Ixing. : To form flesh ; to turn 
nutriment iuto flesh. 

“ In inferlour f/iciilfles. I walk. I bp©, 1 hear, I di^c*t, 

I p&uftulf y, 1 carnify."— Hate : Origin of Mankind. 

2. Pathol. : To lose tho normal structure : 
to become fleshy. 

* car nil ate, v.t. [Cau.nel (3), s.] To em- 
battle. (Ilai'rison : England, p. 206.) 
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car -ni-val, * car-na-val, s. [Ital. came- 
vale = the three days immediately preceding 
Lent ; Low Lat. camelevamen = a solace to 
the flesh ; Shrovetide. (Skeat.) The folk etym. 
ia embodied in the quotation from Byron.] 

1. Lit. : The festival celebrated in Roman 
Catholic countries, and especially at Rome 
and Naples, with great mirth and freedom 
during the week before the beginning of Lent 

" Thie feast ia named the Camira/. which being 
Interiireted. implies ' farewell to flesh :* 

So call'd, because the name and thing agreeing. 
Through Lent they live on fish both salt and 
fresh.” Byron: Beppc, vL 

2. Fig. : Any time of excess and unrestrained 
license. 

"The whole year is bat one mad carnival, . 
Decay of Piety. 

oar-niv'-or-a, s. pi. [Lat. carnivora, neut. 
pi. of carnivoms = flesh-devouring ; caro 
(genit. camis) — flesh ; voro = to devour.] 

Zool : A principal division of the Mam- 
malia. The name is given to those 
animals which, like the feline, canine, 
and ursine families, have their teeth pecu- 
liarly fitted for the mastication of animal 
matter. The incisors, except in some seals, 
are generally the canines generally }={ 
They are, moreover, larger and longer than 
the incisors. The clavicles are rudimentary, 
or wanting. They are divided into two great 
groups, or sub-orders, one terrestrial the other 
aquatic. The first ia the group of the Fissir 
pedia, or “split-feet,” so called from the fact 
that their feet are divided into well-marked 
toes ; the second ia the group of Pinnipedia, 
or “fin-feet” (seals, &c.), so called because 
the toes are bound together by skin— forming 
fins, or flappers rather than feet. Another 
classification is into three sections or tribes — 
(1) Pinnigrida, or Pinnipedia; examples, the 
Seals and Walruses. (2) Plantigrada ; example, 
the Bear, and ( 3 ) Digitigrada ; examples, the 
Cst and the Dog. 

* car-mv-or-& 5 '-i-ty, a. [Lat. caro (genit. 
earn is) — flesh ; vorax (genit. yoracis) = de- 
vouring.] A preternatural desire for flesh ; 
greediness, gluttony. 

“Mr. Cleland is At Tunbridge, wondering At the 
•nperior carniroracity of our friend .” — Pope : To Gay. 
vi. 25. (Latham.) 

car'-m-vore, s. [Lat. carnivoms.] A car- 
nivorous animal ; one of the carnivora. 

car-mv -or-ous, a. [Lat. camivoms ; from 
caro (genit. camis) = flesh, and voro = to de- 
vour.] 

1 Zool.: Eating or living ou flesh ; applied 
to those animals whose nature it is to live on 
the flesh of other animals. 

“ lu birds there is no mastioAtiou or comminution of 
the meat in the mouth, but in such as are not cami- 
eoroiu, it is immedintely swallowed in to the crop or 
craw .” — Bay : On the Creation. 

2. Surg. : Applied to those caustic sub- 
stances which are used to eat away or destroy 
the fungous excrescences of wounds and ulcers. 

3. Bot. : A term applied toplaots belonging 
to the genera Drosera, Pinguicula, Nepenthes, 
&c., which have the power of absorbing 
nitrogenous substances through their leaves 
and digesting them within their tissues. 

t car mv-or-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. carnivor- 
ous ; - ly .] In a carnivorous manner, like car- 
nivora. 

car-mv'-or-ous-ness, s. [Eng. carnivor- 
ous; -wess.] The condition or quality of heing 
carnivorous ; the habit of living upon animal 
food. 

♦ car-no se, a. [Lat. earnosus; from caro 
(genit. camis) = flesh. [Caknous.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to flesh. 

2. Bot. : Fleshy, pulpy, having a fleshy con- 
sistence. (Said of fruits, &c.) 

’ car*- no-si, s. pi. [Lat. jnasc. pi. of camosus 
= fleshy, from caro (genit. carats) = flesh.] 
Zool . : An old order of polypi, consisting of 
the genera Actinia, Zoanthus, and Lucernaria. 

•car nos-i-ty, a [Fr. carnosite ; Lat. car- 
nositas, from caro (genit. camis) — flesh.] 

Med . ; A fleshy swelling or excrescence. 

" By thin method. And by this course of diet, with 
HUde-rifleks, the ulcers axe healed. And that camority 
resolved.'— U'ijemun. 

• car -nous, * car no se, a. [0. Ft. cameux; 
Ft. charneux ; Lat. ca rnosus, from caro (genit. 


camis) = flesh.] Of or pertaining to the flesh, 
fleshy, cameous. 

'•The first or outward part is a thick and earnout 
covering, like that of a walnut, . . ." — Brovme : Vul- 
gar Errourz. 

car'-ny, v.i. [Etym. doubtfuL] To cajole a 
person with soft words. (Colloquial.) (Smart.) 

* car'-nyx, s. [Gr. ««pi/v£ (fcamtez)] An an- 
cient Greek trumpet of a shrill tone, known 
afterwards to the Celts and Gauls. (Stainer £ 
.Barrett.) 

car'-ob, s. [A corruption of Gr. Ktpariov (kc - 
ration) = a little horn ; <epa<; (keras) — a horn, 
from the shape of the pods.] 

1. Bot. : A tree, the Ceratonia siliqua, a 
native of the Levant. It is an evergreen, and 
produces long horn-like pods filled with a 
meaty, succulent pulp of a sweetish taste, 
used for food for horses, and sometimes even 
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for human beings, and called St. John’s 
bread. The root is purgative. The fruits of 
the carob-tree were probahly the “husks” 
which the prodigal in his depressed condition 
would fain have eaten. (Luke xv. 16.) 

2. Comm. , £c. : The pods of the tree de- 
acribed in 1 ; also called the Algaroba Bean. 

* 3. The same as a carat (q.v.). 

* ca ro ^he, * ca-rosse, s. [O. Fr. carrocke ; 
Fr. carosse ; ltal. carrozza, from Lat. camis — 
a car.] A kind of two- wheeled pleasure- 
carriage. (Albumazar.) 

* ca-ro ghed, * ca-roached, a. [Eng. ca- 
roche ; -ed.] Placed or seated in a caroche. 

"Then maintaining her 
Caroached in cloth of tissue.” 

Beaum. A Piet. : little Prench Lawyer, L 1 

cSx-o-Col'-la, $. [Lat. caro = flesh ; Gr. 
koAAtj (kolle) = glue.] 

Zool. : A genus of land-snails, so named from 
the tenacity with which their fleshy feet adhere 
to limestone rocks. Woodward makes it a 
section of Helix. 

* car-oigne, * car-olne, * car-oyne, a. 

[C ARB ION.] 

’’ The caroigne in the husshe with throte vcorve.” 
Chaucer: *. T.. 2.015. 

car ol ( 1 ), * car-olle, * car-aL *kar-olle, 
* car-ole, * car-owl (Eng.), * car-rale 

(Scotch), s. [0. Fr. carole, carolle; from Bret. 
koroll = a dance ; korolla — to dance; Manx 
carnal ; Corn, carol ; Wei. carol = a carol, a 
song ; caroli — to carol ; Gael, carull, caireall 
= harmony, melody. Cf. lr. cor = music ; 
Wei. cor = a choir, a circle ; Gael, car, cuir = 
a movement ; Sansc. cAar = toinove. (Skeat. )] 

1. Literally : 

^ L A circle. 

* 2. A round dance. 

" 31 any caroli ys And gret daunsyng.” 

Sir Cleget, 103. 

* 3. A song sung as an accompaniment to 
dancing. 

•• Alle the dameseUes to synge carolle s and to go 

jure ins hem syngiuge oute of the town.*— Merlin, I. li. 

132. 

4. A song of praise sung at Christmas-tide. 
It originally meant a song accompanied with 
dancing, in which sense it is frequently used 
by the old poets. It appears to have been 
danced by many performers, by taking hands, 
forming a ring, and singing as they went 
round. Bishop Taylor says that the oldest 
carol was that sung by the heavenly host 
when the birth of the Saviour was announced 
to the Shepherds on the plains of Bethle- 
hem. It is probable that the practice of 


singing carols at Christmas-tide arose in imi- 
tation of this, as the majority of the carols 
declared the good tidings of great joy ; and 
the title of Noels, no wells, or uovelles, ap- 
plied to carols, would seem to bear out this 
idea. Carol singiog is of great antiquity 
among Christian communities, as the carol by 
Aurelius Prudentius, of the fourth century, 
will show. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

•‘Singers of carralet . . ."—Acts Jot. r/., 1581, clOt 
" No night is now with hymu or carol bleat. " 
Shake* p. : Midsummer Sight s Dream, ii. 2. 

* 5. A song in general. 

“This carol they began that hour. 

How that a life was but a flower." 

Shaketp. : At Vou Like It. v. 3, aong. 

TL Fig. : Applied to the songs of birds. 

M The blackbird in the summer trees. 

The lark uixm the hill, 

Let loose their carolt when they please. 

Are quiet when they wilL" 

Wordsworth : Fountain. 

•‘ And every bird of Eden hurst 
In carol, every hud to flower.” 

Tennyson : The Day-Dream. 

* c&r-ol (2), *c&r-rdU*. [Low Lat. carola ; 
from Lat. chorcala , dimin. of chorus = a circle 
or round dance.] 

Architecture : 

1. A closet or amall cell in a monastery for 
study. 

2. A bow window ; a seat fitted within the 
opening for a window ; a bay-stall. 

cAr -ol, * car-o-len, * car-oo lyn, * car- 
ole, * kar-ole, v.i. & t. [Carol, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Literally: 

* 1. To dance in a round dance. 

2. To sing in joy and exultation. 

*• Caroolyn, or aynge carowlyt. Pialmodio."~P-ompt 
Pare. 

•• I s&wgh hlr daunce so comelily, 

Carole and synge so swetely.” 

Chaucer : Boke of the Duchess, 647. 

IL Fig. : Applied to birds, &c., to warble, 
to sing. 

“ The thrush is busy in the wood. 

And carols loud and strong." 

Wordsworth : The Idle Shepherd Boyt. 

* B. Transitive : 

1, To utter joyfully in song. 

*' And carol what, unbid, the Muses might inspire." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 85. 

*• Hovering swans, their throats released 
From native eileuce, carol sounds h&nnoniou».” 
Prior ; Hymn to Apollo. 

2. To proclaim or celebrate in song. 

** For which the shepherds At their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustlck lays." 

MUton : Comus, 847. 

cSx’-6-la, a. [Ital.] A dance accompanied by 
singing," which grew into unenviable notoriety 
during the Republic of 1792 in France. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) • 

car-ol'-ath-ine, s. [Named after the Princa 
of Carolath, in Silesia.] 

Min. : An amorphous, subtranslucent 

mineral from the coal-bed of the Konigin- 
Lonisa mine, at Zabize, Upper Silesia. A 
variety of Allopliane (q.v.), containing less 
water. Colonr, honey to wine-yellow ; hard- 
ness, 2*5; sp. gr. , 1*515. Compoa. : Silica, 
29 *62 ; alumina, 47 25; water, 15*10 ; carbon, 
1 ’33 ; hydrogen, 0‘74. (Daria.) 

* cAr -6-lin, s. [Lat. Carolus — Charles ; tha 
name of several German sovereigns.] A gold 
coin formerly current in Germany, and worth 
about on .5 pound sterling. 

c&r-d-H na (1), s. [Named after the Princess 
Sophia Caroline, Margravine of Baden, a dis- 
tinguished patroness of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants of the 
order Bombaceae, not uncommon in our hot- 
houses. They are natives of tropical America, 
and are either small trees or shrubs, with 
digitate leaves like the chestnut. The huge 
handsome flowers are geuerally white, but 
sometimes deep-rose or scarlet Carolina 
alba, a native of South America, is a tree 
growing to twenty feet in height, with flowers 
about six inches long. The bark supplies 
cordage, which is strong and durable. [Pa- 
chira.) 

Cax-o-ll -na (2), s. [Lat Carolus — Charles.] 

Geog. : The name of two of the Southern 
States, United States, America, called after 
Charles II. 

carolina pink, s. 

Bot.: A plant. Spigelia marylandiea. Its 
roots are used in medicine as anthelmintics. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00, ce = e. ey = a. qn — kw. 
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©&r-ol-ihg, c&r -ol-Uhg, pr. par., a. t A s . 
{Carol, v.) 

A, it B. As present participle & participial 
adjective: In senses corresponding to those of 
the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of singing carols ; a 
carol, a song of joy and exultation. 

** Ami heare such heavenly note* and caroling* 

Of Gods high praise." 

.Sjtemer: Uymne of Hear. Beautie. 

CSx-d-lm'-i-an, a. k s. [From Carolina, 
named after Charles ; in Lat. Carolus.] 

A, a djcctii’c : 

1. Of or pertaining to Carolina. 

" It Is not a song 
Of the Hcuppernong, 

From warm Carolinian valleys." 
Longfellow : Birds of Passage: Catau/ba 1 Vino. 

2. Of or pertaining to the kings named 
Charles. 


ca-roti se, *ca-row'ee, v.i. & t. [Carouse, 
'adv.] 

A. fn transitive : 

1. Lit. : To drink deeply or freely. 

" Now hats fly off. and youths carouse, 

Healths first go round, and theu the house. 

The brides came thick and thick." 

Suckling. 

2. Fig. : To make merry. 

" I said, 'O soul, make merry end carouse, 

Dear soul, for all is wall.' '* 

Ten tpton : The Palace of Art. 
•B. Trans. : To drink deeply. 

" To Desdemona hath to-night carous'd 
rotations pottle-deep." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1L 3. 

* ca-roil'^e, 4 ca row ^e, adv, [Ger. garaus 
■==■ all out ; garaus trinken — to drink all out, 
to empty the glass.] All out ; completely ; so 
as not to leave a drop behind. 


Ichthy. : A free h- water flab, Cyprinus cyprio 
(Linn.), the type of tba family Cyprioidae. It 
is an European fresh-water fish, used for food, 
it is ofteu bred in poods, aud of lale years baa 
been largely introduced inlu the I'nited States. 

H The plural is now carp, the same as tbe 
eingular ; but formerly carps was used. 

" A friend of mine stored a poud of three or four 
acres with carpi and tench."— Hale: Origin of 
Mankind, 

carp -bream, 5. 

Ichthy.: A British fish, Abramis Brama. 
[Bream. J 

t carp al, a. [Lat. carpus; Gr. «apiro<r ( karpat ) 
= the wrist] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the wrist. 

Carpal bones: 

Anat. : The bones constituting the wrist. 


B. .4$ substantive : A native of Carolina. 

O&r-oMt-fc, a. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch. : Ornamented with sculptured leaves 
and branches. 


C&r'-ol-ling, pr. par., a. t k s. [Carolino.] 


c&r'-ol-lite, s. 

[Car oolite.] 

* oSr- ol - us, s. 

[Lat. Carolus — 
Charles.] An Eng- 
lish gold coin cur- 
rant in the reigns 
of the Charleses, 
value twenty shil- 
lings, and subse- 
quently twenty- 
three shillings. 



CAROLUS. 


car' om, cariy-om* «. A corruption of 
Carambole; also called Cannon in Eoglaod. 


c&r-o-mel, s. [Caramel.] 


* car-oome, s. [A corruption of carroon (1) 
(q.vA] A license by the Lord Mayor of 
London to keep a eart. Used chiefly about 
the time of Edward VI. (Wharton.) 

Car-don’, s. [Ir. & Gael, coor, caoraun = berry.] 
Hot. : A species of cherry. (W r e&sfer.) 

• car os'se, s. [Caroche. ] 

c£r'-d-tel, car -o-teel, s. [East Ind.] 

Comm. : A measure or weight, varying in 
valoe according to the commodity sold. Thus, 
a caroteel of mace is about 3 lbs. ; tbat of nut- 
megs from 6 to 7J lbs. ; and that of currants 
from 5 to 9 lbs. weight. (Crabb.) 


ca rot id, s. [Gr. aapw (ka rot ides) = the 
great arteries of the neck ; from napoio (fraroo) 
— 1 make drowsy, put to sleep, from the old 
belief that sleep or drowsiness was caused by 
the flow of blood through them.] 

Anat. : The name of an artery on each side 
of the neck. The commoa carotids are two 
considerable arteries tbat ascend on the fore 
part of the cervical vertebra to tbe bead to 
supply It with blood. Tbe right common 
carotid la given off from the arteria innomi- 
nata; the loft arises from the arch of the 
aorta. (Used also attributively.) 


• ca-rot-ld al, a. [Eng. carotid; -af.J Of or 
pertaining to the carotid arteries ; carotid, 

"Tha two carntldal, aud the two vertebral Arteries 
Ara thU guidon quaternion/— Smith : Old Age, p. 220. 

car 6' tin, s. [Lat. carot(a ) = a carrot; auff. 
•in (C/nmt.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A crystalline principlo extracted 
from the common carrot, Daucus carota . 


©n-roUs-al (1), s. [Eng. carows(e); -al.] A 
boisterous merry-making ; a drinking bout. 

" hum of high llneAga, link’d iu high command. 

Ho mingled with tbo magnates of his land ; 

Join'd the carousats at the greAt and gay, 

Aud mw them inula or sigh their hours away." 

Byron: Lara, I. 7. 


C&r ou-siir (2), c&r-ou-fcl', s. [Fr. 

carrousel — a tilting-inatch.) A tournament, 
a tilting-matcb ; a military display iu which a 
number of knights divided into groups or 
companies performed certain evolutions. 

"Till* piuni*. t Ill-no carousals, Ascuulua taught, 

Atui tm tiding Alba, to the Latltil brought *' 

Dry den : Virgd ; .Emid vll." 777. 

U For the distinction lictween carousal and 
/east, see Feast, s. 


ca-roiV^e, s. [Carouse, adv.) 

1. A drinking bout. 

" The swains wore preparing lor a carouse." — .Sterne .* 
Trist. Shandy. 

* 2. A bumper, a full glass of liquor. 

" Red Roland Forster loudly cried, 

’ A deep carouse to you fair bride 1 ’ " 

Scoff : The Lay of the Last Minstrel, vL 8. 

ca-roiT^ed, pa. par. & a. [Carouse, v.] 

ca-roii^'-cr, $. [Eng. carous(e) ; -er.] One 
who carouses ; a dissipated fellow. 

“The bold carouser, and Adveut’ring dauie.*' 

Glanrtlle, 

ca-roil^'-mg, pr. par., a., £ s . [Carouse, v.] 

A. As pr. par. (See tbe verb.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or used for a 
carouse. 

“Sit long and late at tha carousing board." 

Cowper : Tmth, 60, 

C. As subst. : A carouse. 

“The churches were filled In the morning : the after- 
noon wax spent iu iportand carousing."— Macaulay : 
Mist. Png., ch. xl. 

t ca-roil§'-ing-ly, culv. [Eng. carousing; - ly .] 
In a carousing manner ; like a carouser. 

carp, * carp©, * carpen, 4 karpe, v. i. & t. 

[lreL karpa = to find fault.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To speak, to talk. 

*‘I ehalle carp unto the Vyng."—Toicnley My si., 
p. 80. 

t 2. To cavil, to find fault. 

" Not only, sir, this your all-liceuB‘d fool, 

But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
lu rank and not-to-he endured riots/ 

Shakctp. : Lear, L 4. 

% Usually followed by af. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To utter, to apeak or tell. 

“With corage kene he carpel thee wordee."— Morte 
Arthure, 1725. 

2. To censure, find fault with, cavil at. 

" Which ray saying divers Ignorant persons, not 
used to reade old auncient authors nor acquainted with 
their phrase end raaner of speeche. did carp* and re- 
prehend, for locke of good understand yng."— Abp. 
Cranmer : Doct. qf the Sacrament, foL 100. 

3. To sing (Scotch). (Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border.) 

T For the distinction between fo carp and 
to censure, see Censure, v. 

* carp (1), s. [Carp, v.] „ 

1. Power of speech. 

“Gef lilt hyro 1>1 samples, that he ful clanly hlcnu 
hie carp." 

Bar. Eng. Allit. Poems (eiL Morris); Cleanness, 1326. 

2. A speech, a parable. 

” Kryst ltyiUle hit liyniself In « carp one*.' 

Ear. Eng. AllU. Poems: Cleanness, 28, 

3. One who carps. 

" Though every page swale with Ingenuoue plot#. 

Yet cry our carpet, the authors are but sots." 
Waiting: Albino ami Bcllama, 163^. { Ualliwell : 
Contrib, to Lczioog.) 



CAHP. 


carp (2), s. [O. Fr. carpe : Icel. karfi ; O. H. 
Ger. karfo ; from Low Lut. rar/xi.] 


*car-pare, s. [Carper.] 

Car-pa'-thi-an, a. [Lat. Carpaf/<cs.] 

Geog. : Pertaining to tbs Carpathians, a 
range of mountains lying between Poland. 
Hungary, aod Transylvania. 

car'-pel (Eng.), car-pel'-lum (Lot.), * 
[Lat. carpellum, from Gr. Kapnos ( karpos ) — 
fruit.] 

Bot. : The leaf forming the pistil. Several 



carpels. 

1. Fetid Hellebore. 2. French Primrose. 3. Chines* 
Primroee. 

carpels may enter into tbe composition of oae 
pistil. 

* car-pel -lar-^, a. [Eag .carpel; -ary.) 

Bot.: Of or pertaining to the carpels; con- 
taining carpels. (Lindley.) 

* carp© meals, s. [Etyin. doubtful.] A 
coarse cloth, used about tbe time of Jamea I. 
(MTiaricm.) 

* car-pente, 3. [Carpet.] 

* car-pen-tar -ye, s. [Carpentry.] 

car'-pen-ter, * car ben-tar, s. k a. [O. Fr. 

carpentier ; Fr. ckarpentier ; Sp. carpintero; 
ltal. caipentiere ; from Low Lat. Carpentaria 
= a wheelwright, Cartwright ; from Lat. car- 
pentum, = a waggon.] 

A. su&sf. : Au artificer in wood ; ona 
who prepares and fixes the woodwork of 
houses, ships, Ac. 

“ Of hie craft he was a carj>eritcr." — Chaucer: C. T„ 

8,189. 

*' And the Lord showed me four carpenters."— Zecf, 

L 20. 

B. As adj.: In compounds like tbe follow- 
ing : — 

carpenter-bee, s . 

Entom. : A name applied to several species 
of hymeuopterous insects belonging to tbe 
order Xylocopa, from tha manner in which 
they construct their nests of pieces of decayed 
wood, Ac. Xylocopa violate a is found in the 
sooth of Europe. A'. (Platynopoda) tenuiscapa 
is common in India, and being of a goodly 
size, and having n deep black body and glossy 
wings, violet at the base, and tinged wilh 
copper at the tip. looks quite interesting as it 
hums around the wooden structures where it 
means to perforate ; bot it is capable, if left 
unmolested, of scooping the rafters out for its 
cell-chambers to such an exteut as to make 
them insecure. 

carpenter herb, carpenter s herb, 

s. 

Botany : 

1. Prunella vulgaris. 

2 . Ajuga reptans. 


boil, bo^; pcilt, JtfM; oat, coll, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpect, Xonophon, exist, pb =- £ 
-clan. tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = ahun; -tlon, -§ion = zIiuxl, -clous, -tious, -sious = ahua. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l* d$L 
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Carpentaria — carpet 


carpenter - grass, * c arp enter- 
grass c, 5 . 

Botany : 

1. Prunella vulgaris. 

2. Achillea millefolium. 

*' In some places Is called carpenter- grasse ; It is 
K'mxI to reioyne and soudre woundes. '—The Grete 
LcrbaQ. 

carpenter’s chisel, s. A chisel made 
of moderately hard steeL Chisels of this type 
have one plane aud oue bevelled edge, and are 
divided into firmer and framing or mortise 
fchisels. 

carpenter’sclamp, s. A frame in 
which work, such as doors, sashes, shutters, 
Ac., is forced up into place, and held 
wlihe being nailed or pinned. Also a kiud of 
vice for grasping several parts and holding 
them while the glue sets, or for other prn- 
poses. 

carpenter’s-gauge, s. A scribing tool 
for depth or width, according to the construc- 
tion and nses. It commonly has a point pro- 
jecting trom the shank, and a movable head 
or fence, which is adjusted for distance from 
the point, and secured by a set-screw. 

carpenter’s-plane, $. A plane of a kind 
suitable for a carpenter. Such planes are of 
different types, according to the %vork they 
are intended to perform— as, the jack-plane, 
for rough-dressing a surface ; the smnothing- 
plane, for finishing it olT; and grooving and 
moulding planes, some of which have sp’cial 
names, for making grooves or elevations of 
various forms. [Plane.] {Knight.) 

oarpenter’s-plough, s. [Plough.] 

carpenter’s-rule, s. The instrument by 
which carpenters take their dimensions, and 
by the aid of a brasa slide, which makes it a 
sliding rule, the#* are enabled to make calcu- 
lations in multiplication and division, besides 
other operations. ( Gwilt .) 

carpenter’s square, s. An instrument 
whose stock and blade consists of an iron plate 
Of one piece. The leg is eighteen inches long, 
and numbered on the outer edge from the ex- 
terior angle with the lower part of the figures 
adjacent to the interior edge. The other leg is 
twelve inches long, is numbered from the ex- 
tremity towards the angle, the figures being 
read from the internal angle, as on the other 
side. This instrument is not only used as a 
aquare, hut also as a level and measuring rale. 
(Craig.) 

carp enter’s- vice, s. [Carpenter's- 

CLAMP.] 

car pen-ter’-I-a, s. [Named after Dr. Car- 
penter.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Foraminifera allied to 
Globigerina, but ceasiug at an early age to 
crow spirally, and then forming expanded 
tent-like chambers, which enclose the first- 
formed ce'ls, attached by the base to shells or 
corals, and with a crater-like common aper- 
ture at the apex. Siliceous spicules occur in 
the cells. (Griff, dk Hen/rey.) 

2. Bot. : A genus of Philadelpbacese. The 
only known species is from California. 

car -pcn-ter-Irig, s . & a . [Carpenter.] 

A. As subst. : The act of following the trade 
of a carpenter ; carpentry. 

B. As adj. : Following or practising the 
trade of a carpenter. 

car -pent - ry, * car-pen-tar-ye, * car- 
pent-rie, s. [Eug. carpenter; - y .] 

1. The trade or art of a carpenter. 

"It had bwn more proper for me to have Introduced 
carpentry before Joinery, . . ." — Moson : Mechanical 
Exercises. 

" Werki* of cirpentarye, of browdrye. and of werk- 
yug with nedlis.’’— IVycliffe : Ex*?dn. s, xxxv S3. 

2. An assemblage of pieces of timber con- 
nected by framing or letting them into each 
other, as are the pieces of a roof, floor, 
centre, Ac. It is distinguished from joinery 
by being put together without the use of nny 
other edge tools than the axe, adze, saw, Bud 
chisel, whereas joinery requires the use of the 
plane. The leading points that require atten- 
tion in sound carj>eutry are (1) the quality of 
the timber used ; (2) the disposition of the 
pieces of timber, so that each may be in such 
directiou with reference to the fibres of the 
wood, as to be capable of performing its work 
properly ; (3) the forms and dimensions of the 


pieces ; (4) the manner of framing the pieces 
into each other, or otherwise uniting them by 
means of iron or other metal. (Gwilt.) 

*' Thai' makrn tbe werkoa cf carpenta^pe, • • ■ 

\Y y cliff t: Exodut, XXXV. 33. 

* carp-er, * carp-are, $. fEng. any ; -er.) 

1. A speaker, a story-teller, a ta*e-bearer. 

" Carpare. Fabulator, garulator, garula."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. One who finds fault ; a cavilling, captious 
person. 

M I have not these weeds. 

By put£ttg on the cunning of a carrier.'" 

Shcketp.: Timon cf Athens, iv. a 

car -pe ’-Sl-um, s. [3r. KapnfjtTiov (karpesion) 
an aromatic wood from Asia.] 

BoL : A genus of smooth or pubescent erect 
branching shruhs, natives of South Europe, 
the Caucasus, and the Himalayas, of the 
order Composite. Leaves ovate or lanceolate 
toothed : florets in all dull yellow, tubular ; 
achenes beaked, with Blender furrows, nnd 
without pappus. 

car -pet, *car-pette, *car-pente, 
* car-pyte, s. & a. [O. Fr. carpi te — a car- 
pet ; Ital. carpi ta ; Dut. karpet, from Low Lat. 
carpi ta, from carpo = to card wool.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A woollen fabric manufactured in 
patterns of various colours. Used— 

(«) For a floor- covering. 

-Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carpets laid, and everything in order!" — Shakeap. : 
Taming cf the Shrew, iv. L 

* (b) For a table-cover. 

*’ Private men's halls were bung with altar-cloths ; 
their tables and beds covered with copea, instead of 
carpets and coverlets."— Fuller: The Church History of 
Britain, p. vii. § 2. L (Trench: Select Glossary, p. 29.) 

•[ The use of rugs is of great antiquity in 
Egypt, India, China, and Babylon. In the 
East at present Persia, Asiatic Turkey, and 
India are great seats of carpet manufacture. 
Carpets were introduced into England during 
the Crusades, bnt long afterwards, indeed 
even to the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
floors of palaces, not to speak of inferior 
habitations, were Etrewed with rushes. The 
practice of hanging the walls of palatial 
edifices with tapestry and cloth is older 
than that of carpetiog the floors ; thus io 
Hampton Court, built by Cardinal Wolsey, the 
floors are bare, while the walls are covered 
with tapestry. The manufacture of carpets 
was introduced into France from Persia about 
A.D. 1606, and workmen from France brought 
the art to England about 1750. A carpet 
manufactory was established at Axminster in 
1755. The carpet industry bas become an 
important one in the United States, particularly 
in Philadelphia. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything used for or serving as a carpet. 

" It was in vain that Schomberg tried to teach them 
to improve their habitations, and to cover the wet 
earth with a thick carpet of fern."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

(2) Applied to the sward, beds of flowers, 
or other natural covering of the earth. 

"The whole dry land is, for the moat part, covered 
over with a loTely carpet of greeu grass and other 
herbs."— Hay. 

IE. Entom. : An abbreviation for Carpet- 
moth (q.v.). 

*1 To be on (or upon) the carpet (in Fr. sur le 
tapis) : To be under consideration ; to be an 
affair in hand. [A. I. I (6).] 

“These three brothers, whose lives are upon the 
carpet, . . — Forth: Lives. 

To bring on the carpet : To bring under con- 
sideration ; to bring forward. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining in any way to a 
carpet or the manufacture of carpets. 

•j For the various descriptions of carpet, 
aee Brussels, Dr coget, Felt, Kiddermin- 
ster, Pile, and Rug. 

r Compounds of obvious signification : 
Carpet-broom, carpet-maker, carpet-loom, car- 
pet-strip. 

carpet-bag, $.& a. 

1. As subst. : Properly a bag made of car- 
pet. but applied also to a travelling-bag made 
of leather or other material. 

** Coningsby, wbo had lost the key of his carpet- 
bag . . — Disraeli : Coningtby, bk. i, ch. v. 

2. As adjective : 

Carpet-bag Frame: Tha iron frame which 


distends the cloth covering of a travelling- 
bag or satchel- 

carpet-bagger, s. An American slang 
term tor those petty politicians, who after xlie 
civil war migrated into tbe Southern States, 
for temporary residence and personal advan- 
tage. 

carpet-beater, $. 

1. Gen. : A man whose trade it ia to clean 
carpets by beating. 

2. Spec. : A machine in which carpets are 
beaten and brushed. 

carpet-bedding, s. 

Hort. : The arrangement of foliage plants in 
geometrical or mcsaic designs. 

* carpet-captain, * carpet-capi- 
taine, s. ICarpet- knight.] 

* carpet-champion, s. One who dis- 
plays his prowess more in a drawing-room 
than in the field. 

“A carpet-champion for a wonton dxme." 

Fairfax : Tasso, XvL 52. 

carpet^dance, s. A dance of an informal 
character, for which the carpet .’s not taken 
op, as for a ball. 

* carpet-courtship, s. A courtship by 
means of a display of oue s prowesE in ]>eac6 
on a carpet. 

" Not to be won hy carpet-courtship, but the nword." 
—Massinger : Bashful Lover, L L 

carpet^fastener, s. A screw-knob aud 
screw-socket inserted ir. the floor with the 
carpet between them. 

carpet-garden, s. A name given to a 
garden lnid out with beds of ornamental, 
leaved plants grown in a precise and formal 
pattern. 

* carpet-ground, s. Ground smouti. and 
soft as carpet. 

“The carpet-ground ebxll be with leave* o'enpiead." 

Dryden : Virgil: Eel. L 116, 

* carpet-knight, s. A knight whose deeds 
of valour are done, not on the field of battle, 
but in a drawing-room. 

•*. . . bold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight." 

Scott: The Lady (f the Lake, v. It 

carpet-monger, ?. The same as Carpet- 

knight (q.v.). 

. . carpet -mongers, *fbc*« names yet run smoothly 
in the even road of a blank verae, . . ."—Shaketp. : 
Much Ado about Fothing. v. 2. 

carpet moth, s. 

Entom . : Tbe name given to aeveral varieties 
of Geometer moths from the variegated pav- 
tern of their colouring. 

* carpet-peer, * carpet-peere, s. A 

carpet-knight. 

" The Insinuating curtesie of a carpet-peere."— 
Fash : Fierce Penilesse (1692). 

carpet-planner, s. One whose trade 
it is to plan or fit carpets to a room. 

carpet-rag, s. & a. 

1. As subst. : A fragment or atrip of carpet. 

2. As adj. : Used for fastening together 
strips of carpet. 

Carpet-rag hooper : A stabbing tool with a 
large eye, to carry one eud of a carpet-strip 
through the end of the strip preceding, when 
one ia looped over the other, to save the trou- 
ble of sewing. 

carpet-rod, s. A brass rod used to keep 
a stair-carpet in its place. [Stair-rod.] 
carpet-snake, s. Morelia varirgnta, an 
Australian snake, so called from the variegated 
pattern of its skin. 

* carpet -squire, s. A lady’a man ; an 
effeminate fellow. 

carpet-stretcher, s. A toggle-jointed 
frame to stretch carpets ou floors preliminary 
to tacking down ; a tool used in layiug down 
carpets. 

carpet-sweeper, s. 

1. Gen. : One who cleans carpets by sweep- 
ing. 

2. Spec. : A mechanical broom for sweeping 
carpets and cullectitig the dust and dirt m 
trays. The brush-shaft is rotated by a cor- 
rugated pulley driven by contact with tha 
rubber periphery of one of the sustaining 
wheels. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sih^an. se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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carpet trade, s. 

]. The trade or business of making and sell- 
ing carpets. 

* 2. The behaviour of a carpet-knight, flat- 
tery. 

ThU nobte dulco had no nrnner of skill la c<i rpet- 
trade, —itiche : Farewell to Mitdarie Profe*tion{\b%\\ 

* carpet-walk, s. A walk over which a 
carpet is laid ; a grass walk, closely mown, 
and smooth aa a carpet. 

" Mow carpet-walkt. and ply weeding."— Evelyn. 


B. As adj. : Captious, censorious. 

“This fellow here, with envious carping tongue.” 
Shakeep. : 1 Henry 17., i y. 1. 

C. As substantive: 

* 1. Narration. (Scotch.) 

2. The act or habit of finding fault ; cen- 
soriousness. 

"Sure, sure, such carping Is not commendable." 

Bhakeep. : Much Ado, iiL 1. 

t carp lrig'-ly, a h\ [Eng. carping ; -fy.] In 
a carpi og or censorious manner ; captiously. 


* carpet way, s. a soft path. 

"To keep mnk and file In his much, aor to hreak 
order, though All bo not carpet-way.” — More. 

carpet weed, s. 

Bot.: A common name for the genus Mollugo. 


car' pet, v.t. [Cajipet, s.] 

I. Literally: 

] . To spread or cover over with carpets. 

“We found him In a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpeted under foot"— Bacon. 


* 2. To cover or roll up in carpet. 

11 Huldee and Juan carf>eted their feet 
On crimson satin, border’d with pale blue." 

Byron : Don Juan, 111. 67. 

II. Fig. : To bring upon the carpet ; to find 
fault with. 


“Mr. . . . was received with hoota and groans, and 
he too was carpeted before tho Stewards.’*— Standard 
March 28, I88L 


car' pet-cd, pa. par . & a. [Carpet, r.] 

1 . Lit. : Covered over with carpets. 

“The ladles’ parlours and the carpeted corridors at 
the hotels— I particularise herein, for some of the cor- 
ridors are not carpeted— are veritable botbeds of flirt- 
ation.”— Catty Telegraph. FeU 9, 1884. 

2. Fig. : Covered with anything as with a 
cn rpet, 

“The dry land we find everywhere naturally ear- 
jwted over with grass, and other agreeable wholesome 
plants. "—Berham. 


car-pl'-nus, s. [Lat. carjnnus = hornbeam. 
According to Hooker and Arnott, from Celt, 
car = wood, and pin, - a head. In Fr. churnie 
is = the hornbeam.] 

Bot. : Hornbeam, a genus of plants belonging 
to the order Corylacere (Most worts). Carpinus 
Bctulus is the Common Hornbeam-tree. It is 
very common iu Eppiug Forest, and may be 



& Male flower. 


car'-pet-ing, pr. jxzr., a., & s. [Cahpet, r.] 
A & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. .* Carpets or other material used 
for covering floors. 

”... the New York pA]»ers ask In amazement how 
many miles of carpeting can be bought for 7o.00of.“— 
Daily Jfewi, Sept. 20, 187L 


distinguished by its beautiful doubly serrate 
leavea. The wood is white, tough, and hard, 
and burns lika a candle. It is used in turnery- 
work for implements of husbandry, cogs of 
wheels, Ac. The inner bark yields a yellow 
dye. There are various foreign species, C. 
a Africa 7i n, the American Hornbeam, C. 

oricntalis the Oriental Hornbeam, and others. 


car'-pct less, a. [Eng. carpet; -less.] Un- 
covered with carpet. 

car pho lite, s. [Named by Werner in al- 
lusion to its colour ; from Gr. Kaprf > os (karp?ios) 
— straw ; and sutf. - ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in radiated and stellated tufts and groups ot‘ 
acicular crystals. Hardness, 5*55; sp. gr., 
2*035. Colour, pure straw-yellow to wax- 
yellow ; opaque, and very brittle. It occurs 
in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. Compos. : 
Biliea, 36*15 ; alumina, 28*67 ; aesquioxide of 
manganese, 10*1G; protoxide of iron, 2*20; 
carbon, 0’27 ; water, 10 78; hydrofluoric acid, 
147. (Dana.) 

car pho log-I-a (Lat.), car-phol'-o-gy 
(Fn r/.). s, [Gr. Kcip^ov (karphos) = straw, chafl; 
Aeyto (lego) = to plnek, pick.] 

Med. Pathol. : A tenn for the movements of 
delirious patients In searching for or grasping 
at imaginary objects, plucking at the bed- 
clothes, Ac. 

car pho sid'-cr-itc, s. [Gr. *dp£ (kar- 
phos) — straw ; <riBgao<: (sideros) = iron : and 
sutr. rite (Mfa.)(q.v.).] 

Min. : A pale or dark straw-yellow mineral 
from Labrador, occurring iu uniform masses 
and incrustations. Hardneas, 4 — 1*5; ap.gr., 
2*49—2 5. Compos.: Sulphuric acid, 25*52 ; 
ecsquioxide of iron, 40’00 ; water, 10’ 07 : 
aand, 14*78; gypsum, 9 03 ; and a trace of 
manganese. (/)ana.) 

car pho stil’ bito, 5. [From Gr. 

(karphos) = a straw, and Eng. siilbitc (q.v.).J 
Af£?t. ; A variety of Thonisonite. It is found 



car pll I-us, $. [Gr. *ap7r<5v (karpos) — fruit.] 
Zoul. : A genus of decapod crustaceans, be- 
longing to the order Bruchyura, having the 
front tridentated. and tho shell with an over- 
lapping projection or posterior tooth. 

carp Irig, pr. )>ar. , a., ,fj. [Caup, v .] 

A. As pr. jxir. (See the verb). 


* carp meals, s. [Etymology unknown.] 
Fabric: A kind of coarse cloth made in the 
north of Eoglaud. (Phillips.) 

car po-bal-ga mum, s. [Gr. Kap-ndc (kar - 
pos) = a seed : /3aA<rapoe (balsamon) = balsam.] 
An aromatic oil obtainad by pressure from the 
nuts of the Balsamodendron gileadense or 
opobalsamum. 

car po clo’-m-um, s. [Gr. *apm>v (karpos) = 
fruit, anil «Awvu>y (kidnion) = a young shoot.] 
P>ot . .* A free case or receptacle of spores 
found in certain algals. (Treas. of Bot.) 

Car po-cra-tlan, s. [Named after their 
leader.] 

Ecclesiastical History: A follower of Car- 
poerates, a heretic in the second eentury. who 
revived and added to the errors of Simon 
Magus, Menander, and other gnostics. He 
owned, with them, one aola principle and 
father of all things, whose name as well as 
nature were unknown. The world, he said, 
was created by angels, and he opposed the 
divinity of our Lord, accounting him only as 
a superior man. (Staunton.) 

car-pod -e-tus, s. [Gr. xapnoc (knrpos) = 
fruit ; Serov (dries) abound, Sew (dco)=to bind.] 
Bot. : A genus of New Zealand shrubs be- 
longing to the order Escalloninceic. The name 
is derived from the fruit being girt round by 
the calyx. Petals five, not overlapping ; 
atigma viscid, fruit leather}* and suceulent. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

car’-po-litc, s. [Gr. *<jpjr6v (karpos) — fruit ; 
sntllx diU = Gr. Aittov (tithes) — n stone.] Any 
fruit which by silifleatiou has become con- 
verted into stone. 

car-po 16 bl a, s. [Gr. *ap»r6« (knrpos) = 
fruit ; Ao/3ov (totas) = a capsule or pod.] 

Bot. : A genus of shrubs, natives of West 
Tropical Africa, belonging to the Polygulnenc, 
or Milkworts. Calyx five-leaved, petals five, 
one keeled amt crested at the apex : stamens 
eight, five bearing anthers, the others sterile. 
Ovary two-celled ; fruit email, fleshy, some- 
what three-angled. 


car-po -log'-I-cal, a. [From Eog., Ac. ear- 
j*)log(y); deal.] Relating to carpology. 
(Lindlcy: Introd. to Bot., bk. i., ch. ii.) 

t car-pol- o-gist, s. [Eng. carpolog(y ) ; -ist ] 
One skilled iu carpology. 

car-pol'-o-gy (1), 5. [Gr. Kapr6q (karpos) 
— fruit ; A .ryov (logos) = a discourse, treatise ; 
Ae-yw (lego) — to tell, speak.] 

Bot. ; That branch of the science of botany 
which treats of tha structure uf fruits and 
seeds. 


car-pol'-o-gy (2), s. [Caupholooy.] 

car-po -ma’-ni- a, s. [Gr. xapTrov (fcarpoa) = 
fruit ; pavia (mania) = madness.] 

Bot. : A disease in quinces, medlars, pears, 
&e., called also Phytolithes, in which the fruit 
becomes full of gritty matter. 


car po-mi-tra, s. [Gr. Kapnoc (karpos) — 
fruit ; piTpa (mitra) =a head-band, mitre.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sporodinaeeae (Fucold 

Algae), consisting of a single rare British 
species, CaT^omrira cabreroe. which is remark- 
able for tha peculiar mitre-shaped conceptacla 
containing the spores. (Griffith A llenfrcy.) 

car-po-morph - a, s. [Gr. Kapkov (karpos) — 
fruit ; p-op^rj ( morphe ) — shape, form.] 

Bot. : A term applied to those parts in cryp- 
togamic plants which resemble true fruits 
without baing really auch; the sporea of 
lichens. (Treas. of Bot.) 

car-poph -a-ga, s. pi. [From Gr. *ap7ro<p«yov 
(karpophagos) = living on fruits ; *ap7ro« (kar- 
pos) — a fruit, and ^>a*yelv (phagein) — to eat] 
Z00L : A section of the sub-class Marsn- 
pialia. Type, the Phalangers (q.v.). 


Car - poph'- a - gOUS, a. [Gr. KapTro^ayov 
(karj)ophagos) = living on fruits.] [Carpoph- 
aqa.] 


The typical croup ol the carpophagom Marsupials 
is that ol the PhalaDcistld® or Phalangers."— AicAoT- 
ton : Manual of Zool. fed. 1878). p. 688. 


carp'-o-phore, s. [Gr. eapn os (fcarpos) — 
= fruit ; i[)op6v (p^oror) = bearing ; ^epw (phert 5) 
to bear.] 

Bot. : A stalk bearing the pistil, and raising 



CAHPOPHORE or PASSION FLOWER. 


it above the whorl of the stamens, as in Passl- 
lloru. Also applied to the stalk between the 
achenes of Umbelliferae. 

car-po ptd'-sis, a. [Gr. Kaprrov (karpos ) = 
fruit ; trTwaiv (pfosis)=a falling ; trinrw ( pi]do) 
= to fall.] 

Bot. : A term applied to the sudden falling 
olf of fruit after it hns become well-formed 
ami impregnated. It may ariae from more 
fruit being set than the tree is capable of 
nourishing; or the nourishment may be too 
great, from want of root-pruning. It is not a 
case of mere ovcr-ripcocss, which can be 
avoided by early gathering. 

t car' pus, s. [Lat., from Gr. *apn-uv (karjws) 
— the wrist.] 

1. Human A not. : The wrist, so named by 
anatomists, which is mnde up of eight little 
bones, of different figures and thickness, placed 
in two ranks, tour in each rank. They are 
strongly tied together by the ligaments which 
come from the radius, and by tho annulary 
ligament {<?«!»>«/.) 

**I found on# of tlioliouea of the carpus lying loose 
In the -wound ll'uc»wn : Surgery 


Uon. b$j>; poTlt. Jo5H; cat, 9 eU, chorus. 5 htn. ben ? h; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, ns; expect. Xenophon, exist.' -lng. 
-elan, -tlnn _ shan. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -tion, - 9 ion = zhun. -cions, -tlons. -slo'us = shus. -ble. -die, tc W b?!, doL 
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carquaise— carriage 


2. Compar. Anat. : The “knee” in a horse 
Is the analogue of the carpus in man. 

car'-quai^e (qu as k),s. [Fr. carquaise, car - 
caise.J 

Glass Manvf. : The annealing arch of the 
plate-glass manufacture, heated by a fireplace 
called a tisar. 

Carr, s. [Scand. ; cf. lcel. keer, kjeer — a pool, 
a pond.] A pool or pond ; a bog, a feu ; wet, 
boggy ground. ( N.E.D .) 

carr swallow, a. Tba black tern, 

Hydrochelidon jissipes . 

* ciir -r&ck, s. [Cakack.] 

" The hot breath of Spain, who eent whole armadas 
of carradts to b« hallast at her noae," — Shaketp. : 
Comedy of Errors, 111. 2. 

c&r -ra cle, s. [Carricle.] 

* car'-ract, s. [Carat.] 

c&r -ra-geen, c&r'-rl-geen, s. & a. [Cara* 

GHEEN.] 

“car ral, * car-all, * car-rale, s. [Carol.] 

"... observing of the festival dayes of the Sanctes. 
sumtime named their Patrones, in setting furth of 
bane-fyera, singing of Carralles, within and about 
kirkes. at certaine seasons of the yeir . . Acts Ja. 
VI. (1581). C. 104. 

car-ranch -a, a [The La Plata name of the 
bird.] 

Ornith. : A South American vulture. Poly- 
borus brasiliensis . 

Car-ra -ra, s. & a. [From Carrara, in Tuscany, 
where the' quarries are worked.] 

A. As subst. : The name of the place de- 
scribed in the etymology. 

B. As adj . : Produced at Carrara. 

Carrara-marble, s. 

1. Lithol. & Building: The name of a 
species of white marble, called Marmor lunense 
and ligustrum by the ancients, and differing 
from Parian marble in being harder in texture 
and less bright in colour. 

2. Geol. : Carrara marble is a limestone of 
Oolitic age, rendered crystalline by metatnor- 
phic influence. 

o&r'-ra-way, s. [Caraway.] 

* Car-re-four, s. [Carfowoh.] 

* c&r'-rel (1), s. [Quarrel (2), $.] 

* c&r-rel (2), a. [Carol.] 

* c&r'-rel (3), s. [Carol (2), s.] A closet 
or apartment for privacy or retirement. 
(IPAarfo/t.) 

* c&r'-rel (4), s. [Etym. doubtful] A kind of 
cloth. 

“Carrel*, the peece, containing 15 elnes, vilj. 1." — 
Rata, A. 161 L (ScofcA.) 

C&r'-rel-age, s. [Eng. carrel (1) ; and suff. 
-age. ] The decorated tiling used in the Middle 
Ages, or any modern imitation or reproduc- 
tion. 

* c2,r'-rel-et, s. [Fr. = a flounder.] A kind 

of fishing-net. 

t car -ri-a-ble, «. [Eng. carry; -a&fc.] Pos- 
sible to be carried. (Sherwood.) 

o&x'-riage, • car-iage. * car-rladge, 

* car-yage, *. & a. [O. Fr. cariage; Low 
Lat. cariaginm.] [Car, Carry.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) The act of carrying, transporting, or con- 
veying anything. 

"The unequal limitation of the winds, though ma- 
terial to the carriage of sounds farther or less way, 
yet do uot confound the articulation ."— Bacon ; Hat. 
Hut. ! 

* (2) That which is carried, such as baggage, 
fumitnre, accoutrements. 

" And David left his carriage in the hand of the 
keeper of th© carriage, and ran into the army." — 

1 Samuel xv ii. 22. 

* (3) That in which anything ie carried, a 
vehicle. 

What horse or carriage can take up or bear awav 
all the loppings of a branchy tree at once T"— Watt t. ' 

" . . . all the cariage of the londe, that hrought 
vitaile. — Merlin, I. iL 144. 


(4) A vehicle for pleasure or nassengers. 
* (5) Any means of conveyance. 


(6) The cost oi carrying or conveying any- 
thing. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Conquest, acquisition, gain. 

"Solyman resolved to besiege Vienna, in good hope 
that, by the carriage away of that, the other cities 
would, without resistance, bo yielded ."— Knollct ; 
History of the Turn*. 


t (2) Manners, behaviour, deportment. 

" Let them have ever so learned lectures of breeding, 
that which will most influence their carriage M ill be 
the coiapauy they converse with, and the fashion of 
those about them." — Locke. 

t (3) Conduct, practices. 

"Yesterday Mr. Steele's affair was decided: I am 
sorry I can be of no other opinion than yours, as to hi; 
whole carriage and writings of lata."— Pope : Letter to 
Congreve (1714-15.) 

* (4) Management ; manner of carrying out 
or transacting business. 

"The manner of carnage of the business was as if 
there had been secret inquisitiou upon him."— Bacon : 
Henry VI l. 

* (5) Meaning, intent. 


" As, hy the same covenant, 

And carriage of the article design'd." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, i. L 

IL Technically: 


I. Vehicles : In the senses 1. 1 (3) and (4). Car- 
riages of one kind or other have existed from 
immemorial antiquity. One of the earliest 
forms was a bullock carriage, of which some 
specimens of primitive type may yet be seen 
in India. The simplest is a short plank of 
wood, which the passenger bestrides, holding 
on by two upright handles, and inserting his 
toes between the wheels and the body of the 
vehicle. The practice of laagering wagons was 
known to the Romans, and is not a modern 
discovery, made by the South African Dutch 
Boors. Horne considers that the making of 
coaches in England commenced in A.D. 1555. 
Stage-wagons were introduced into England in 
1564, and coaches plied for hire in London in 
1625. Up till about 1700 the roads in that 
country were ao bad that they were suitable 
only for back and pack horses, but having 
been improved early in the eighteenth century, 
atage- coaches commenced to run about 1750, 
and from 1784 were allowed to carry the mails. 
In the United Statea road improvement ia 
advancing, and the use of handsome carriages 
is steadily increasing. [Car, Cart, Coacu.J 


Horseless carriage: Vehicles of various 

types, propelled by email steam engines or 
electricity, are now being introduced in this 
conntry and abroad, with much promise of 
practical utility for business purposes and 
pleasure jaunting. 


2. Military: 

(1) The frame on which a gun is mounted 
and carried. [Gun-carriage.] 

"He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon 
Carriages, . . ." — Knolles : History of the Turks. 

* (2) A sword-belt. 

"The carnages, sir, are the hangers."— Shakesp. ; 
Hamlet, v. 1 


3. Carp. ; The timber framework on which 
the steps of a wooden staircase are supported. 

t 4. Drainage : A channel cut for the convey- 
ance of water to overflow or irrigate ground ; 
a carrier. 


5, Printing: 

(1) The frame on rollers by which the bed, 
carrying the forme, with the tynipan and fris- 
ket, is run in and out from under the platen. 

(2) The frame which carries tbe inking- 
rollers. 


6. Moch. : A portion of a machine which 
moves and carries an object ; as— 

(1) The log-carriage of a sawing-machine. 

(2) The bit-carriage of a boring-machine, 
which carries the bit and is advanced to the 
work. 

(3) The carriage of a mnle- spinner, which 
travels towards and from the creel on which 
the bobbins are skewered. 

(4) Of a horizontal shaft : The bearings in 
which it turns. 


% (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
carriage, gait, and walk : Carriage is here the 
most general term : it resnects the manner of 
carrying tne ooay, wnetnei > u motion 

or rest ; gait is the mode of carrying the limbs 
and body whenever we move ; walk is the 
manner of carrying the body when we move 
forward to walk. A persoa's carriage is 


somewhat natural to him ; it is often an 
indication of character, but admits of great 
change by education ; we may always distin 
guish a man as high or low, either in mind or 
station, by his carriage ; gait is artificial ; we 
may contract a certain gait by habit ; the gait 
is therefore often taken for a bad habit of 
going, as when a person has a limping gait, a* 
an unsteady gait ; walk is less definite than 
either, as it is applicable to the ordinary move- 
ments of men ; there is a good, a bad, or an 
indifferent walk ; but it is not a matter of in- 
difference which of these kinds of walk we 
have : it is the great art of the dancing-master 
to give a good walk. 

(2) For the difference between carriage and 
behaviour, see Behaviour. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

Compounds of obvious signification : Car- 
riage-builder, carriage-horse, jCarriage-house. 

carriage-bolt, s. A screw-bolt, with a 
chamfered head, square nock, and threaded 
shank, for use in carriage-building. 

carriage-brake, s. A retarding appara- 
tus, to reduce the speed of a carriage iu de- 
scending a hill. [Brake.] 

carriage-bridge, s. 

Milit, : A roller bridge to be moved up a 
glacis, and form a bridge from counterscarp to 
scarp, for the passage of the attacking column. 

carriage-coupling, s. 

1. The coupling of a carriage unites the fore 
and hind carriages. It is called the perch or 
reach iu carriages that possess it, but in many 
modern carriages is dispensed with, the bed 
resting on the fore and hind carriages, forming 
the only coupling. In wagons, the coupling 
is a pole, whose forward end is held by the 
king- bo It in the fore-carriage ; the hind end 
passes through an opening between the hind 
axle and bolster, and the hounds of the hind 
axle are fastened to the pole by a pin. 

2, A means of uniting the bed to the fore- 
carriage. It usually consists of a king-bolt, 
which forms the pintle on which the fore- 
carriage turns, and the fifth wheel, which is 
bolted to keep the portions from bonneing 
apart. (Knight.) 

carriage -guard, s. A plate on the bed 
of a carriage where the fore-wheel rubs in 
turning short. 

carriage-jack, s. A lever-jack, designed 
to raise the axle so as to lift the carriage off 
tbe ground for the purpose of removing the 
wheel from the spindle for repair or greasing. 
[Jack.] 

carriage-lock, a. A fastening for a car- 
riage-wheel, to restrain its rotation or impede 
its freedom of movement in descending a hill. 

carriage -lubricator, s. A self-acting 
appliance for lubricating a carriage-wheel box 
and spindle without removing the wheel from 
the axle. 

carriage-piece, 5. 

Carp. : One of the slanting piecea on which 
the steps of a wooden staircase are imposed ; 
a rongh-string. The upper end rests against 
the apron-piece or pitching-piece, which is 
secured to the joists of tbe landing. 

carriage-shackle, s. The bar which 
connects the axle-slip to the thill or abaft. 
(Knight.) 

carriage-spring, s. An elastic devica 
interposed between the bed of a carriage and 
its running-gears, to lessen the jar incident to 
inequalities in the road, and the saltatory and 
rolling motion of the bed itself (Knight.) 

carriage-step. s. A step, usually nn a 
jointed dependent frame, to atford means for 
mounting into a carriage. 

carriage-top, s. 

1. The cover of a carriage. Permanent io 
coaches ; double calash in barouches and lan- 
daus ; calash in some gigs, buggies, phaetons, 
&c. ; curtained in ambulances and spring- 
wagons. 

2. A shifting-rail on the back and ends of a 
buggy-seat, to make a high-back, or, by re- 
moval, a low -back buggy. 

carriage-wheel, s. The wheel of a car- 
riage. This has usually a hnb or nave, spokes, 
fellies, and tire. A box fitted in the hub runs 
in contact with the spindle or arm of the axle. 


fS.te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne, 00 = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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and the wheel ia held on the apindle by a 
liuch-piu, nut, or other device. 

t c&r'-riage-a-ble, a. [Eng. carriage ; -able. ] 

1. Able to be carried. 

2. Passable by carriages. (Barnes.) 

oar'-ri-boo, s. [Caribou.] 

car rick, *car-rike, * car-rack, s. & a. 

[Carack.] 

1. A carack. 

" And now hath Sathanas, sayth he, atayl 
Brotler than a carriA.* in the #&yL" 

Chaucer : The Sampnaures Frol., v. 7270. 

2. In Kinross and Perth, the bat of wood 
driven by clnbs, or sticks hooked at the lower 
end, in the game of ahintie. (Jamieson.) 

3. The old name, in Fife, for the game of 
shinty, still used in the eastern part of that 
county. (Jamieson.) 

carrick band, car rick -bend, s. 

Naut. : A particular kind of knot, used for 
connecting hawsers and other ropes ; a knot 
formed on a bight by putting the end of a 
rope over its standing part, so as to form a 
cross ; and reeving the end of the other rope 
through the bight, up and over the cross and 
down through t lie bight again, on the opposite 
side from the other end. 

carrick-bitts, s. 

Naut. : The bitts which support the wind- 
lass ; the vertical posts or cheeks which sup- 
port the barrel of the windlass. 

* cSr'-rfck-in’, s. [From Scotch camcfc.] A 
meeting among the boys employed as kerds, 
at Lammas, for playing at shinty, on which 
occasion they have a feast. (Jamieson.) 

o &r ri-cle, car'-ra-cle, s. [Eng. carrtcfc, 
c arrack; suff. -le.] *A ship of great burden. 
(IFftarfo/i.) 

cAr'-rie, s. [A dimin. of car.] In the Lo- 

thians, a two-wheeled barrow. (Jamieson.) 

"Alexander then asked a loan of her carrie (two- 
wheeled barrow) . . Caled. Merc., 20th July. 1820. 

c&r'-rled (Eng.), cSr'-ry-It (Scotch), pa. par. 
ora. [Carry, v.] 

I. Gen. : In senses corresponding to those 
of the verb. 

II. Specially, in Scotland : 

1. Applied to a person whose mind is in so 
abstracted a state, that he cannot attend to 
what is said to him, or to the business he is 
himself engaged in. 

2. In a waveriug state of mind, not folly 
possessing recollection, as the effect of fever. 

3. Elevated in mind, overjoyed at any 
event, so as not to seem in full possession of 
one’s mental faculties; as “Jenny's gotten 
an hcirseaip left her, and she's just carryit 
about it.” Sometimes, carryit up in the air. 

4. Transported, swayed, influenced. 

*' Carried with fervent zeale." 

Spenser : A'.y., IV. lv. 81. 

O&r -ri-er, 5 . [Eng. carry ; *er.] 

L Ordinary Ixtnguage : 

1. Gen. : One who or that which carries 
anything. 

"You must distinguish between the motion of the 
air, which Is hut a eeAicu/um cau*i*. a carrier of the 
sounds, and the sound* conveyed."— Bacon : Sal. But. 

2. Specially : 

(1) One whose trade or occupation it is to 
carry or convey goods. 

"... the path was sometimes blocked up during a 
kmg time by carrier*, neither of whom would break 
the way .”— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. ill. 

(2) One who carries a message, a messenger. 

"The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier's uot commissioned to expound : 
ft speaks itself “ Bryden ; EeU'jio Laid , 867. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : A carrier In law is one who under- 
takes for hire or reward to transport the 
gooda of such as employ him from place to 

I flaee. Two sorts of these exist, carriers by 
and nnd carriers by water. Under the former 
category arc ranked the proprietors of atage- 
coachea, railway companies, waggoners, par- 
cels’ delivery companies, Ac. Common curriers 
nre generally held liable by law for losses, 
except theso conns by net of Cod (storms, 
floods, Ac.), or aro caused by enemies of the 
United Stales, or the owner of the property 
itself. Notice of non-liability is sonietimea 
given by carriers, but does not hold good in law. 


2. Elect. : A proof plane, used to transmit 
small charges of electricity. It consists of a 
small piece of gilt paper, with a non-con- 
ducting handle. 

3. Mechanics : 

(1) A piece fastened by a set acrew, or other- 
wise, to work in a lathe, aud connecting it 
with the face-plate ; a dog. 

(2) A distributing roller in a carding-ma- 
clnne. 

(3) A roller between the drom and the feed- 
ing rollers of ascribhling-machine for apinuing 
wool. 

(4) A spool or bobbin-holder in a braiding- 
machine which follows in the curved path 
which intersects the paths of other bobbins, 
and thus lays up the threads into a braid. 
(Knight.) 

4. Drainage : A small channel for the con- 
veyance of water. 

5. Omith. : A carrier-pigeon. 

" There are tame and wild pigeons ; and of tame 
there are croppers, carrier*, runts ." — Walton ; Angler. 

* CAITior-bird, s. The same as Carrier- 

PIOEON. 

" As light as carrier-birds in air.” 

Tennyson ; In Memor., xxv. 6. 

carrier-pigeon, s. A name given to a 
species of pigeon, from their heiog used to 
convey letters from any place to their home. 

" Mr. Breut informs me that a frieud of his had to 
give up flying carrier - pigeons from France to England, 
as the hawks on the English coast destroyed so many 
on their arrival ."— Barmin : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), 
ch, xi., p. 362. 

carrier-shells, s. 

Zool. : The English name given to the mol- 
luscous genus Phorus, which is ranked under 
the family Trochidae. The name ia given be- 
cause the Phori attach foreign substances to 
their shells, some preferring atones and others 
shells or corals. Hence collectors call some 
of them mineralogists and others concliologists. 
Nine recent species are known (none from 
Britaia), and fifteen fossil, the latter from the 
Chalk or from the Eocene onward till now. 
(Woodward: Mollusca, ed. Tate.) 

t c&r'-ri-cr-ship, s. [Eng. carrier ; -ship.] 
The office or post of a carrier. 

" Messeogersbips, hy which I presume is meant 
rural c arrierships." —Baity Sews, Aug. 2 % 1880. 

car-ri-on, *car-oigne, * car-oine, * car- 
eine, * car-aine, * car-en, * car-i-on, 
* car-yon, s. (fc a. [O. Fr. caroigne ; Fr. cha- 
roigne ; Ital. carogna; Sp. carroUa; Low Lat. 
caronia, from Lat caro = flesh.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Literally : 

* 1 . A dead body, a corpse. 

"The caroigne in the busshe with throte ycorve ” 
Chancer : C. T., 2,015. 

"They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
soon after, . . ."—Spenser : On Ireland. 

* 2. A body of a living person. (Used in 
contempt or depreciation.) 

" A sely litylle clout for to wreppen in oure ca reynes." 
—MatindetnUe, p. 293. 

3. A carcass ; the flesh of anything not fit 
for food. 

"Till, warn'd hy freqneot ills, the way they found 

To lodge their loathsome Carrion under ground." 

Dry den. 

4. Putrified, rotten flesh. 

"Stynk&ud ala carayne.’—Bampole : Fricke of Con- 
science, "926. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. A worthless person. (Applied iu re- 
proach or contempt.) 

"Shall we seud that foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly, 
to him, aud excuse his throwing into the water?" — 
Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iii. a 

2. Prey, booty. 

"... the unclean birds of prey which swarm 
wherever the scent of carrion I* strong."— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. xiL 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to carcasses ; feeding on car- 
casses. 

" Match to match I have encounter'd him. 

Aud inode a prey for carrion kites and crow*. 

Ev’u of the bumiy beasts he lov'd so well " 

Shakes;). ; 2 Hen. TV., v. 2. 

* 2. Rotten, putrifying. 

"That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial.’' 

bhakrtp : Julius Caesar, lit. L 

carrion -bird, s. Any bird feeding on 
carrion. 

"And oft the hateful carrion-bird, 

Heavily flapping his clogg'd wing, 

Which reek'd with that day's banqueting." 

Moore : I. a! la Ilookh ; The Eire Worshippers. 


carrion-crow, s. 

Omith. : 

1 . Corrt/s corone, a common English crow, 
which feeda on carrion, small animals, young 
chicks, &c. 

2. The nrubu (q.v.). 

carrion feedcr, s. A bird or animal 
which lives on carrion. 

" And will not the manner of its descent proclaim 
throughout the district the whole family of c ardon- 
feeders, that their prey is at hand.'*— Barwisi : Voyage 
round the World (ed. 1870), ch. ix., pp. 185-6. 

carrion-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) A garden name for Stapelia ; (2) 
Smilax Jierbacea. (American.) 

car r ion- hawk, s. A carrion -eating hawk; 
loosely used for any large bird that feeda on 
carrion. 

carrion-vulture, s. A carrion -eating 
vulture ; any American vulture of the family 
Cathartida?. 

'* When an animal i* killed in the country, it is well 
known that the condors, like other carrion vultures, 
soon gain intelligence of it and congregate In. an in- 
explicable mauner.” — Barwin • Voyage round the 
World (ed. 1870), ch. ix., p. 184. 

car-ris, s. [Gael, cathbrith, cathbruith — 
boiled pollard ; cath = pollard, husks ; bruith 
= boiled.] Flummery. (Scotch.) 

oar'-rit5h (sing.), c&r'-rfl^h-ef (pi.), s. [A 
corruption of Eng. catechism.] 

1. Catechism. (Scotch.) 

"My Mother gar'd me learn the Single CarrUch, 
whiik was a gTeat vex . . Scoff : Old Mortality. 
ch. xxx viL 

2. Often used in the aense of reproof— 

t I gae him his carritch : I reprehended him 
with severity. 

car-rol-lite, s. [From Carroll County, Mary- 
land, where it is found, and suff. -itc (A/in.).J 

Min. : An isometric massive mineral of a 
light steel-gray colour, with a faint reddish 
hue. Hardness, b’b ; sp. gr., 4*85. It ia found 
associated with chalcopyrite and chalcocite. 
Dana thinks it may prove to he identical with 
the Baatnaea linnadte, both being cupriferous. 
Composition: Sulphur, 41 '93 ; cobalt, 37 '25 ; 
nickel, I '54 ; iron, 1*26 ; copper, 17 48, with a 
trace of arsenic. 

* c&r'-ron-ade, s. [From Carron , in Scot- 
land, where they were first manufactured, and 
suff. -ade.] 

Mil. .‘Short cast-iron, amooth-bore guns, 
made at Carron Foundry, having thinner 
metal than guns of similar calibre. They have 
powder-chambers, but no swell to muzzle and 
no trunnions, being attached to the carriage 
hy a bolt passing through a loop on the under- 
side of the piece. Formerly used to throw 
large shot up to 600 yards. 

"The carronade la a guu of intermediate length and 
weight between the cannon and the howitzer. . . . The 
first gun of this nature was coat and constructed, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of General Melville, at 
Carron, 1779.” — Rees . Cyclopcedia ; Cannon. 

C&r'-ron^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A variety of 
the Wild Cherry or Gean, Prunus Avium. 

*car-roon (1), s. [Car.] A rent received 
for the privilege of driving a cart. 

car-ro on (2), s. [Caroon.] 

car -rot, s. &a. [Fr. carotte ; ltal caroto ; from 
Lat. carofo.] 

A .As substantive: 

Bot. : An umbelliferous plant, Daucus ea* 
rota, the esculent root of which is well known. 
It is indigenous to Europe, being very freqneot 
in pastures and borders of fields. A variety 
or speciea, Daucus maritimus, grows along the 
sea-coast of Kent, Dorset, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, in England. 

" Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well In 
the fields for seed." — Mortimer. 

Candy carrot: Athamanta crcUnsis. 

Cretan carrot : The aame as Candy carrot. 

Deadly carrot : A common name for Thapsia. 

Native cairot: A Tasmanian name lor the 
tubers of Geranium parvi/lorum. ( Treas. oj 
Bot.) 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 

carrot head, s. A head with red hair. 

carrot-pow, s. The same as Carrot- 
head (q.v.). (Scotch.) 


boil, b6j^; poilt, cat, 9elL cborus, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = zliun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -blc, -cle, &c. = belf cel. 
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carrot- tree, s. Afonina edulis, an um- 

belliferous plant, somewhat arborescent, which 
grows on oue of three uninhabited islands 
near Madeira. 

t car -rot-l-ncss, s. (Eng. carroty; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being carroty. (A$/i.) 

C&r'-rot-y, a. [Eng. carrot; -y.] Resembling 
n carrot in colour (applied to the hair) ; red. 

* car -rows, s. pi. [Ir. & Gael, caroch — cuu- 
uing, deceitful. ] Vagabonds, strolling gamblers. 

" The carroiPi are a kind of people that wander up 
and down to gentlemen's houses, living only upon 
cards and dice; who, though they have little or no- 
thing of their own, yet will they play for much 
money ." — Spenser : On Ireland. 

c&r-ry, car-i-en, * car-ri-en, *car-y, 
* car-yn, * car-ye, * car-rye, v.t. & i. 
[O. Fr. rarier = to convey in a cart, from 0. 
Fr. car = a cart, a car ; Fr. charier. ] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To convey or transport goods on a car or 
cart, or any similar means of conveyance. 

'* Caryn, or c ary. Ycho, trantvehn." — Prompt. Parr 
** Upon Camay Ilea and other besfcea men caryen here 
merchandise thidre " — MaundeviUe, p 122. 

(2) To convey or bear in any way. 

(а) Of material things : 

" The dede body . . . they carry till they come at 
kalre."— Ooieer. 1. 2<8. 

’“And devout men carried Stephen to hxa burial, 
. . Acta viiL 2. 

(б) Of immaterial things : 

" Another took the coast road, and carried the in- 
telligence to Russell.'— Macaulay: Eist. Eng., ch. 
xviiL 

(3) To bear about with one. 

" Do not take out hones like surgeons I have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. IFiie- 
man : Surgery. 

<4) To have attached. 

(5) To convey by force. (Generally with the 
adverbs owoy or off.) 

" Do. curry Sir John Falstaff to the Fleet, 

Take all his company along with him." 

Shakesp. : 2 Hen. IK, v. 6. 

(6) To support, austain, uphold. 

•' Warrior* carry the wanior’spall." 
Tennyson : Ode on Death of Duke of Wellington, 6. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Of material things: 

(а) To lead, conduct. 

“ ... he should prevail on them to desert and to 
carry their ships into some French or Irish port" — 
Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. xv. 

(б) To bear, as trees, plants, &c. 

“Set them a reasonable depth, and they will carry 
more shoots upon the stein .” — Bacon : Eat. Eist. 

(c) To move or push forward ; to extend or 
continue in any direction. 

" His chimney Is carried up through the whole rock, 
so that you see the sky through it, . . ." — Addtson : 
On Italy. 

( d) To win or gain after resistance. [B. 2.] 

" What a fortune does the thick lips owe. 

If he can carry her thus? " 

Shakesp. : Othello, L 1. 

(e) To propel, urge, or drive forward. [B. 3.J 
(J) To support, sustain the weight of. [B. 5.] 

(2) Of immaterial things: 

(a) To take or bear with ooe. 

“If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our minds, a great part of the diffi- 
culties that perplex men's thoughts would be easier 
resolved."— Locke. 

* (6) To receive, endure, accept 

"Some hsve in readiness bo many odd stories, aa 
there is nothing hnt they car. wrap it into a tale, to 
make others carry it with more pleasure."— Bacon. 

(c) To convey annexed to or as a result 

•’The obvious portions of extension, that affect our 
senses, carry with them into the mind the idea of 
finite.’— Locke. 

* ( d ) To contain, comprise. 

"He thoueht it carried something of argument in 
it, to prove that doctrine.' — Watts : On the Mind. 

* ( e ) To imply, import, convey the idea or 
impression of. 

" It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightness, or folly, tor ineu to quit and renounce their 
former tenet*. preaeutly. U|>on the offer of an argu- 
ment which they cannot ini mediately answer."— Locke. 

* if) To exhibit outwardly ; to present the 
external appearance of. 

"The aspect of every one in the family carries so 
much satisfaction, that it appears he knows his happy 
lot."— Addison. 

(g) To urge forward with some external or 
internal impulse, to cause to advance. 

"It Is not to he imagined how far constancy will 
carry a man ; . . “—Locke. 


" 111 nature, passion, and revenge, will carry them 
too far in punishing others ; . . ." — Ibid, 

(A) To push forward habits, ideas, argu- 
ments, &c., in any direction. 

"There is no vice which mankind carries to such 
wild extremes, as that of avarice."— fliri/f. 

(i) To transfer, bring forward, as from oue 
page, column, or book to another. [C., 6(2).J 

(j) To cause to pass over to another place. 

* (k) To trace back the history of any thiug. 

" Manetho, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath car- 
ried up their government to an incredible distance." 
— Bale : Origin of Mankind. 

(f) To effect one’s purpose, succeed in com- 
pleting or effecting anything. 

" Oft-times wo lose the occasion of carrying a bush 
ness well aud thoroughly hy our too muen haste."— 
Ben Jonson : Discoveries f Segotia). 

(m) To succeed in bringing into effect or to 
a successful issue against opposition, as a mea- 
sure in Parliament, or motion in a debate. 
[G 14.] 

" The frleods of Halifax moved and carried the pre- 
vious question. " — Macaulay: Hitt Eng., ch. xiv. 

(n) With the pronoun it. 

(i) To gain, prevail. 

"Are you all resolv'd to give your voices f 

But that's no matter : the greater part carries it." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 3. 

* (ii) To behave, conduct oneself. 

* (iii) To present or continue an outward 
appearance. 

" My uiece Is already in the belief that he's mad ; we 
may carrv it thus, for our pleasure and his penance."— 
Shakesp. • Twelfth Eight. Ul 4. 

*(o) To transact business, to manage. 

"And therfore they doe cuuuingly carry* theyr 
course of government, . . — Spenser : Ireland. 

( p ) To persuade, influence by words, as “he 
carried his audience with him.” 

* II. Reflexive : To behave, conduct oneaelf. 

"He attended the lung into Scotland, where he did 
carry himself with much singular sweetness and tem- 
per.'— Wotton. 

III. Intransitive: 

* 1. To run or travel about, to wander. 

"As one res and heremites 
That boldeo hem in hire eclles 
And coveiten oogbt in coo tree, 

To carton about 

Langland: P. Plourman, 65. 

2. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

" Ea«h does her studious action vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry." Prior. 

3. To bava a propelling power. (B. 3.J 

B. Technically: 

1. Arith. : To hold over in a calculation a 
number to a higher or lower place in numera- 
tion. 

2. Mil. : To gain possession of by attack, as 
“ to carry the outworks of a place. ” [A. 2 (d).] 

3. Gunnery, Archery, &c. : 

Intrans. ; To have the power of projecting a 
ball to a certain distance. 

" For, on iny soul, as far as Amiens 

She'll carry blank." 

Beaum. & Fletohs Tamer Tamed. 

4. Naut. IFar : To be armed with, to be pro- 
vided with for offence or defence. 

"It was desired that ehe couldcwrry thirty-six 68- 
pouuder guns."— Brit. Quart. Review, 1878, p. 105, 

5. Building: To sustain the weight of, sup- 
port. 

6. Horsemanship: A horse is said to carry 
well, when his neck is arched, and he holds 
his head high ; but when his neck is short, 
and ill- shaped, and ha lowers his head, he is 
said to carry low, 

7. Hunting: A hare is said by hunters to 
carry, when she runs on rotten ground, or on 
frost, and it sticks to her feet. 

8. Hawking : A hawk is said to carry, when 
it flies away with the game instead of bringing 
it to its master. 

C. In social phrases : 

1. To carry along, v.t. & i. : 

(1) Trans. : The same as to carry away. 
( Colloquial .) 

(2) Intro ns. : To fare. 

2. To carry arms (Mil.) : 

(1) To serve in the army, 

(2) To hold the rifle in the position for 
saluting a subaltern. Arms ao held are said 
to be “ at the carry.” 

3. To carry away: 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Lit. : To carry off forcibly, to abduct. 

"... fur be mourned because of the transgression of 
them that hod been carried away.” — Ezra, x. 6. 


(h) Figuratively: 

(i) To overcome, overpower. 

"... having an honest and sincere mind, be was not 
bo carried away by a popular prejudice, . . TilloS- 
son (ed. 1722), voL 1 ser. 1. 

(ii) To transport in mind, to lead away. 

"Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried auay unto 
these dumb Idols, even as ye were led."— I Cor., xii. % 

(2) Naut. ; To break or lose a spar, &c., to 
part a rope. 

"We carried away our mixeu-mast.*— Byron : Nar- 
rative, p. 4. 

*4 .To carry coals : To bear injuries. 

"I advise those who ere icnelble that they carry 
coals, and are full of ill-will, aud entertain thoughts of 
revenge, . . ." — Whichcot : Sermons. 

5. To carry forth, v.t. : To convey outside. 

"... carry forth the ashes without the camp unto 
a clean place."— Lev. vi 1L 

6. To carry forward : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit. ; To convey or conduct forward. 

(b) Fig. : To help forward, to promote, ad- 
vance. 

(2) Book-keeping: To transfer from one page, 
column or book, to its successor. 

" Four quarterly dividends, at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum, have been paid during 1880, besides carry - 
tng forward a balance to the present year." — Standard . 
March 5, 1881. 

7. To carry off , v.t. . 

(1) Literally : 

(а) To seize and convey away by force. 

"... the Seres returning, carried off either their 
goods or money, as they liked best.*— Arbuihnot. 

(б) To conduct away by means of a channel 

(2) Fig. : To kill (said of a disease). 

"Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty-three years 
of age. aud might have gone further, if the change of 
air hod oot carried him off."— Sir IT. Temple. 

^ To carry it off: To bear out, face through. 

"If a man carries it off, there is »o much money 
saved. ”—L' Estrange. 

8. To carry on, v.t. & i. : 

(1) Transit ive : 

(а) To exercise, manage, or conduct. 

"The internal government of England conld be car- 
ried on only by the advice and agency of Engliah 
ministers."— Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. xL 

(б) To continue ; put forward from one stage 
to another. 

" . . begun by our Blessed Pa v lour, carried on by 
his disciples, . . .“—Bishop Sprat. 

(2) Intrans. : To conduct or behave oneself 
in a particular maimer. (Colloquial.) 

9. To carry out, v.t. : 

(1) Lit. : To convey to a spot outside. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To conduct to an issue ; to prosecute a 
design ; to complete. 

" Other duties, however, interfered with the carry 
ing out of this Intention."— Tyndall : Frag, uf Science 
13rd ed.), iii 42. 

* (b) To transport. 

"These things transport and carry out the mind." 

Sir J. Davies: On the Immortality of the Soul, st. 85. 

10. To carry over, v.t. : 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To gain over to a side, to 
prevail to leave any party and join another. 

" Marlborough had promised to carry over the army, 
Russell to carry over the fleet" — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch, xxii. 

(2) Stock Exch. : To put off a settlement of 
an account to the next account day. 

"The carrying-over rates were much the same aa on 
last occasion, . . .“—Daily Telegraph, Msyl2,188L 

11. To carry sail (Naut.) : To have the aafla 
spread. 

* 12. To carry the colours : 

Mil. : To serve as an ensign. 

13. To carry through, v.t & 1. : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) Lit. : To convey anything through the 
midst of other things. 

(б) Figuratively: 

(i) Of persons ; To support or lead to a suc- 
cessful end in spite of obstacles or dangers ; 
to suffice for. 

"That grace will carry us. If we do not wilfully be- 
tray our succours, victoriously through all difficulties.* 
— EammontL 

(ii) Of things: To complete, bring to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

* (2) Intrans. : To support to a successful 
end in spite of obstacles or dangers. 

11. To carry one's point ; To succeed in one’s 
object. [A. 2 (ra).] 

*' They were bent upon placing their friend Littleton 
in the speaker'* chair ; and they bad carried their 
point triumphantly."— Macaulay : Eist. Eng. , ch- xxlv. 


<ato, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne, co — e. ey = a. q.u= kw. 
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15. To carry up : To build, or raisa higher. 

16. To carry weight : 

(11 Lit . : To ride or run with a weight on 
(me s back or saddle. 

•* He carrie* weight, he rides A race ; 

TU lor a thousand pounds ! " 

Cou’per: John Gilpin. 

(2) Fig. : To be of importance, to influence. 
% For the distinction between to carry and 
to bear, see Beak, r. For that between to 
carry, to/etch, and to bring , aea Bring. ( Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

carry all, s. [A corruption of cariole.) 
A light four-wheeled carriage drawn by one 
horse, 

* carry castle, a. An elephant. (A T are$.) 

* carry-knave, s. A common prostitute. 

** The superfluous numher of all our byrellng hack- 
ney carry knaves “—Taylor: Workes, 1#30, (If are*.) 

* carry -tale, s. A tale-bearer. 

“Some carry-tale, some pleoaemau, some slight zany.” 
Htuikcsp ; Love* Labour Lott , v. Z 

1 C&r' r$r, a. [Carry, v .] 

1. A term used to express the motion of the 
clouds. They are said to have a great carry, 
when they move with velocity before tha wind. 

2. The bulk or weight of a burden. 

f 3. The position of tha musket when under 
the order to carry anus. [Carry, v., C. 2 (2).] 

Oitr'-rjr-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Carry, v.] 

A* Aspr. par,: In aensas corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. ^45 adj . : Pertaining to tha conveyance 
of goods, &e. 

C. A i subst. : The act or business of convey- 
ing goods, &c. 

cars (pi car- ses), s. [Cress.] (Gerarde, <fc.) 
car-sad-dle, 8. [Cart-saddle.] 

* car-saye, ». [Kersey.] Tha woollan stuff 
called kersey. 

“Item, Fen Thome of Zare, aue elne of carsaye, 
13». 4il Aberd. Reg , A. 1538, V. xvL 

carse (1), kerss, s. [Sw. karr — a fen, a 
marsh.] Low and fertile land ; generally that 
which is adjacent to a river. (Scotch.) 

" Thai for th«l herbeird thaim that nyebt 
Douue lu the Kerrs. 

Barbour, xli. 892, 395. MS. 

• carse (2), s. [Cress.] 

c&r’-stilng, s. [Eng. car, and stang = a pole. ] 
The shaft of a cart. (Jamieson.) 

cart, * carte, s. & a. [ A.S. creef ; O. IceL Axirf i, 
kartr ; GaeL & lr. cairt .] 

A. .As substantive: 

1. Generally : 

* (1) A carriage or vehicle of any sort. 

“There wm bought a founswhelid cart,"— Wycliffe; 

3 King*, x. 09. 

“The Scythians are described by Herudotus to lodge 
always lu card, mid to feed upou toe milk of mares."— 
Temple. 

(2) A vehicla with two wheela, used for the 
conveyance of heavy or rough goods, and more 
especially by farmers ; distinguished from a 
waggon, which has four wheels. 

" He bad cartes and walues nlineo." 

Story uS Genesis ft Exodus, 2,802. 

" My friend, lust ready to depart. 

Was packing all hi* good* in one i*oor curt.” 

Dryd*m: Juvenal, lit 

2. Spec. : A vehicle in which criminals were 
carried to execution, or at tha tail of which 
they were whipped. 

“Now tUU.nl the hulter, now traversed the cart, 

And of too took leave, but was loath to depart." 

i*rior ; The Cordelier. 

B. As wljectivc : (Soc the compounds). 

II Compounds of obvious signification : Cart- 
horse, cart-loait, cart-rut, cart-way, carl-whwl, 
cart- whip. 

* cart-aver, s. A cart-horse. (Scotch.) 

(An ER,] 

“The carle* and the cart-avcrs— mako It all, and the 
curie* and tha eart-avers eat it #1L"— Scoff .• Pirate, ch. 

lr. 

cart-band, * carte-band, "carbond, 

«• A plate of iron on a cart ; also, tlio tire of 
ft wheel. 

"A carte band (carboud A): Crus'a, crustula, Ui- 
mlnutieuin. , '—Cathol Anglicum, 

* cart body, s . The body or main part 
of a cart. 

* cart bote, s. Wood to which a tenant 
was entitled for making and repairing carts 
and other implements, (tionvter!) 


* carte-bird, «. [Mid. Eng. carte, and bird 
= a herd, flock, gathering.] A collection or 
number of carts or chariots. 

“Sex hundred carte-hird iwrogt 
Vt of Egipte he Imueth hrogt-“ 

Genesis <t Exodus, 8,215. 

cart-fol, t. [Cartful.] 

cart-jade, s. A poor, miserable cart- 
horse. 

“He came out with all his clowns, horsed apoa ruch 
cart-Jadrs. so furulshed, I thought tf that were thrift, 

I wished none of my friends or subjects ever to thrive.* 

— Sidney. 

cart ladder, s. A rack thrown out at 
the head or tail of a cart to increase its carry’* 
ing capacity. Also called raves. 

* cart-piece, s. A species of ordnance, 
anciently used in Scotland ; so called from 
being carried on a cart or carriage. 

“They dressed and cleaned their cart- pieces, whilk 
quietly &ud treacherously were altogether poisoned by 
tne Covenanters with the towns, and 60 rammed with 
stones that they were with great d i fflcul ty clean sed.* — 
Spalding : Troubles, i 102, 103. 

cart-rope, s. A strong rope used for 
fastening a load on a cart ; hence, any strong 
rope. 

“ Whiplash wel knotted, and cartrope ynough," — 
Taster, p. 38. 

“ Woe be vnto vayne persunes, yi dmwe wyckednes 
vnto the, as It were w r a coonie : and eynoe, as it were 
with a cart-rope."— Bible, 155L Etay, c. 5. 

cart- saddle. * cart-sadel, * cart- 
sadle, carsaddlc, s. The small saddle 
put on the back of a carriage horse, for sup- 
porting the trams or a hafts of the carriage. 

"A tlmmer long, a hroken cradle, 

The pillion of an auld car saddle .'* 

Herd: CoU. 1L 143. 

cart saddle, v.t. To put a cart-saddle 
on ; to yoke, to harness. 

* cart- spur, * cart-spur re, s. [Eng. 
cart , and spurre = apoor(q.v.).J A cart-wheel 
rut. 

“A Carte spurre ; orbita."— Cathol. Anglicum (ed. 
Berrtage). 

* cart-staff, * cart-staf, • carte- 
Staf, j». The ah aft of a cart ; a piece of wood 
used to support the shaft when the cart is 
not in niotiou. 

“A good cart-staf In hi* band be hente.” 

Tale of Qamelyn, 58#. 

* cart-taker, a. The officer who pressed 
carts and other vehicles into the service of tha 
court. 

" Purveyors, cart-takers, and such Ineoleot officers " 

— Wilson : Life of James /. (1653), p. 1L 

cart- tire, s. The tira of a cart- wheal. 

cart-wright, * cartewrlght, s. Ona 

who makes carts. 

“A Carteunrlght : carectarev*."— Cathol. Anglicum. 

" After local aaaiea, the most names have beeo de- 
rived from occupatioa* or professions ; as Taylor, 
Potter, Smith, Cartwright."— Camden : Remains. 

cart, *carten, 4 cartyn,r.f. &t. [Cart,8.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To carry’ or convey goods in a cart. 

M Cartyn, or lede wylhe a carte. Carruco."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

* 2. To exposo in a cart by way of punish- 
ment. 

M Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

And *ees pale Virtue carted In her stead.” 

Pojje: Epilogue to the Satires, Dial. L 149-50. 

" She chuckled when a bawd was curfcd.” Prior. 

B. / nt vans. : To use carta for carriage of 
goods. 

“ Oxen are not an good for draught where you have 
occasion to cart much, hut for winter ploughing. | 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

cart'-a-ble, a. [Eng. cart ; -able.] 

1, That may be carried in a cart (said of 
goods). 

2. That may be traversed by a cart (said of 
roads). 

car tn-fil a‘-go, car ta phil-a -go, s. 

[From Lut. ca rta, ami Jitago.] 

Lot.: Two composite plants -(1) Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum,nuil (2) Filago gcrmanica. (Turner.) 

cart -age, S. [Eng. curt ; -age.) 

1. The act of uniting or transporting goods 
in a cart 

“flood* entrusted to hi* master for cartage to the 
dock* ■*— Standard, i'ob. 27, 1881. 

2. The money paid for the carting or trans- 
porting of goods in n cart. 

“It 1* estimated that the total rxi*>n*r. Including 
rart>ig* from the mine* to the railway aud thence to 
the j<oi t. will be alHJUl £2 p«<r ton ."— Daily Tetegruph, 
March 3, 188L 


carte (1), s. [Fr. carte ; ItaL carta; Lat. 
carfa.] [Card.] 

1. A card. 

“ Then we'll *teek the *bop, and cry ben Baby, and 
take a hand at the cartes till the gudemon comes 
ha me.”— Scott : Antiquary, cli. xv. 

2. A bill of fare. 

carte-blanche, s. 

Lit. : A blank sheet of paper to ba filled up 
with such conditions as the person to whom 
it is given may think proper ; banca absolute 
freedom of action. 

“ Lord Grey was armed with what was then 
called a carte-blanche to create any number of peers 
necessary to Insure its success.”— Disraeli: Coningsby, 
bk. L, eh. iL 

carte-de-visite, s. 

Phot. : A small likeness gummed on a card, 
so called from photographs of very small size 
having been originally used as visiting cards. 

carte (2), *. [Tha same as Quartf. (q.v ) ] A 
movement of tha sword, as tierce and carte. 

“ He thrust carte and tierce uncommonly fierce." 

Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; The Tragedy. 

cart'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Cart, t.] Conveyed 
or transported in carts. 

“ Horse aud man have to be fed by victoal cart* 
hundreds of miles out of Poland."— Carlyle : Fred, tfu 
Great, hk. xvlii., eh. la 

car'- tel, s. [Fr. cartel; ltal. cartdlo ; Sp. & 
Port, cartel ; Low Lat. carteltus, from chartula, 
dimin. of charta = a writing.] [Chart.] 

* 1. A writing of any sort, more especially a 
paper containing the heads of an agreement 
between enemies, or stipulations respecting 
the exchange of prisoners. 

“ Aa thla dlacord among the sisterhood is likely to 
eogage them iu a loog and lingering war, it is the more 
necessary that there should be a otrtel settled among 
them . "—A dditon: Freeholder. 

1 2. A challenge to a battle or duel, a 
deli an ca. 

"... as to perjur'd duke of Lancaster. 

Their cartel of defiance they prefer. 

Daniel; Civil War. 

cartel-ship, s. 

Naut. : A ship commissioned in time of war 
to axchange the prisoners of any two hostile 
powers, or to carry a proposal from one to tha 
other ; for this reason she had only one gun, 
for the purpose of firing signals, as the officer 
who commanded her was particularly ordered 
to carry no cargo, ammunition, or implements 
of war. In late wars, however, the term has 
been applied to ships of war folly armed, but 
under cartel, carrying commissions for settling 
peace, as flags of truce. Cartel-ships, by 
trading in any way, are liable to confiscation. 
(Smyth.) 

* car -tel, v.t. [Cartel, s.] To aeud a cartel 
or challenge to ; to challenge. 

** Colne hither, you ehall cartel him you tholl kill 
him at pleasure. — Ben J onion : Every Man in his 
Humour, 1. 4. 

cart'-er, * cart-are, * cart ere, s. [Eng. 
cart; -cr.] One whose business it is to driva 
a cart. 

“ Thay aelgh a cart that chargid was with hay, 
Which that a carter drof forth In liis way. 

Chaucer : C. T-, 7,12L 

“ It 1* the prudence of a carter to put hell* upon hla 
horses, to make them carry their burdens cheelrfully." 
— Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

carter- fish, s. A kind of flat fish, Pleu- 

ronectcs virgast-oma. 

* cart er ly, a. [Eng. carter; - ly .] Lika a 
carter or rough fellow ; rough, rude. 

" A carterly or churlish trick.* - — Cotgrare. in e. 
Charterte. 

car-te's-i-an, o. ks. [From Rene Descartes, 
a celebrated French philosopher, who was 
born at La ITaye, in Touraine, on March 31, 
150(>, and died at Stockholm, on February 11. 
1650, aged 63.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Descartes or to 
liis teaching ; taught by Descartes. 

“ The- Curo-Han philo»»phy twgln* now t*> bo almost 
universally rejected, . . .‘‘—A. Smith: Hist, of As- 
tro tunny. 

B. .-Is «u6sf. ; One who adopts the philo- 
sophical tenets of Descartes. 

cartesian dcvli, s. A contrivance to 
illustrate the rtlect of the compression or 
expansion of air in changing the specific 
gravity of bodies, it is a small glass figure, 
hollow, and souietinn s provided with a hollow’ 
bulb on its head. This is to be partly filled 


boil*; poTit, J<^1; cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin. a§; expect. Xenophon, c^dst. -ing 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -9 Ion = zbun. -tlous, -slous, -clous -shus. -hlc, -die, ic. = bcl, d?L 
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with water, and placed to a tall vessel, nearly 
full of water, and having a piece of caout- 
chouc secured tightly over the top. Ou press- 
ing the caoutchouc the air of the vessel will 
be compressed : this will compress that within 
the figure or bulb, so admitting more water 
by a small aperture, and causing the figure to 
sink. On removing the pressure the air in 
the figure or bulb will expand, forcing out 
aorae of the water, and causing it to rise. 
(Francis.) (Webster.) It is called also a car- 
tesian-diver. 

cartesian-diver, s. The same as Car- 
tesian-devil (q.v.). 

car tes'-i-an ism, s. [Eng. cartesian ; -ism.] 
The system of * philosophy taught by Des- 
cartes. Ren 6 Descartes ia his twentieth year 
resolved as far as possible to eliminate from 
his miud all that had ever been taught him by 
books or by instructors, and think out for 
himself the eutire circle of knowledge. His 
first postulate was " Cogito, ergo sum 1 11 I 

think, therefore I exist.” Inquiring next luto 
ideas, which he defiued as “all that is in our 
mind when we conceive a thing, in whatever 
way we conceive it," he regarded clearness 
and distinctness as the criterion of a true as 
distinguished from a false idea. Of all ideas 
in the human mind that of a God is the 
clearest, therefore there is a God. As iu this 
clear conception of God infinite veracity is 
attributed to Him, it ia impossible that he 
could make our faculties deceive us in mathe- 
matical and metaphysical demonstrations ; 
these sciences, therefore, are trustworthy. 
The actual existence of the external world is 
proved by the prior truth, the existence of 
God. Creation was and ia a manifestation of 
the Divine will. 

Descartes revolutionised mathematics, im- 
parting to it a beneficial impulse. He did so 
likewise to metaphysics. Among his imme- 
diate followers in the latter science were Geu 
lincx, Malebranclie, and Spinoza. A celebrated 
opponent was Gassendi. The method of Des- 
cartes was adopted by all the philosophers of 
the rationalistic school who flourished during 
the latter hall of the seventeenth and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries, lu physics he 
discovered the law of the refraction of a ray of 
lbdit through a diaphanous body, but his a 
priori method was not the proper instrument 
for physical investigation, and his researches 
iu that department were a comparative failure. 
[Vortex.] 

cart'-ful, * cart -full, s. [Eng. cart, and 
ful(l ).] The quantity which will fill a cart. 

“The king hath licenc'd certain victuals into the 
town, aud wood upon mtreaty of the Cardinal Gondii 
at twenty-five crowns the cart-full, and a cow eight. — 
fielignue IVottoniana, p. 614. 

car-tha-gin -l-an, s. & a. [Lat. carthngini- 
ensis = pertaining to Carthage ; Carthago 
(geuit. Cartfta^tnis).] 

A. As subst. : A native of Carthage. 

B. As culjective : 

Geog. : Of or pertaining to Carthage, a fam- 
ous city on the north coast of Africa, said to 
have beea founded by Dido about 869 b.c., 
and for niaoy years the great rival of Rome 
for the supremacy in the Mediterranean. 
After a protracted struggle, lasting from 265 

B.c. to 147 b.c., it was at last finally conquered 
and burnt by Scipio iu the latter year. 

Carthaginian apple, s. 

Bot. : Pnnica granatum, the Pomegranate. 

car tha mine, s. [Mod. Lat. carthamns , and 
Eug. siiff. -ine (Uftewi.).] 

C7iem. : C 14 II 16 O 7 . A red colouring matter, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
extracted from the flowers of the safflower, 
Curthamus tinctorius. 

car -tha-mus, s. [Mod. Lat., from Arab. 
q nr turn, qirtim, from Heb. qarthami — bastard 
saffron.] 

Bot. : A small genus of composite flowers, 
containing two annual species, of which one, 
the Safflnwer plaut or Bastard Saffron ( Cartha - 
mu 3 tinctorius), is extensively cultivated in 
India, China, Ac., as well ns Southern Europe. 
Under the name of Safflower the flowers of 
this plant are extensively imported into this 
country, principally from India, for the sake 
of the two colouring matters, yellow and red, 
contained in them, which are used for dyeing 
silk, Ac. Mixed with finely powdered talc it 
forms the well-known substance known as 


rouge. It is also used to adulterate saffron. 
According to Col. Sykes the seeds of C. per- 
sicus produce a useful oil, eatable when fresh. 
The oil-cake formed from it is very nourishing 
to milch cattle. In times of scarcity the seeds 
themselves are eaten, while the leaves of the 
plant are used as greens. (Bindley, £c.) 

"Carthamus. the flower of which alone ia used, ia 
an annual plant cultivated iu Spain, Egypt Rn £ the 
Levant. There are two varieties of it ; one which has 
large leaves, aud the other smaller ones. It is the last 
which is cultivated in Egypt, where it is a considerable 
article of commerce."— Brande : Dictionary of Arti, 
Manufacture j, and Mines. 

* car-thoun , s. [Cartow.] 

Mil. : An ancient gun, weighing 90 cwt., 
and throwing a 48 lb. shot ; used in the fif- 
teenth century. Also known as the Cannon 
RoyaL 


car-thu si-an, a. &$. [Low Lat. Carlusianus, 

Cartusiensis.]' 

A. As adjective : 

Eccles . Hist. : Of or pertaining to a religious 
order founded in a.d. 1086 by ISt. Bruno, and 
named from the place of their institution, 
Chartreux, in France. They were remaikable 
for the austerity of their rule, which binds 
them to perpetual solitude, total abstinence 
from flesh— even at the risk of their lives— 
and absolute silence, except at certain stated 
times. Their habit was white, except an outer 
plaited cloak, which was black. They were 
brought over to England in A.D. 11SQ or 1 1 SI 
by King Henry II. 

*' Silent he seems externally 
Aa any Carthusian monk may he. 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend, iv. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Oneofthe order of monks described in A. 

2. A pupil of the Charterhouse School, 
which was originally a Carthusian house. 

car-til-age (age as lg), s. [Fr. cartilage, 
from Lat. carfitaflo.] 

In Animal Physiol. : A texture or substance 
possessed of elasticity, flexibility, and con- 
siderable cohesive power. Temporary cartil- 
age is used in place of bone in very early life, 
and as development goes on ossifies. Perma- 
nent cartilage, on the contrary, retains its 
character to the last, never ossifying. It is 
of two kinds: Articular cartilage, used iu 
joints, and membra niform cartilage, employed 
in the walls of cavities. (Todd £ Bowman; 
Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch. 4, pp. 88—93.) 
[Fibro-cartilage.] 

« Canals by degrees are ebolished, and grow soiid ; 
several of them united grow a membrane ; these mem- 
branes further consolidated become cartilages, and 
cartilages bones." — Arbuthnot. 

car-til a-gin -e-i, s. pi. [From Lat. carttZ- 
aginevs = gristly.] 

Ichthy . : The same as Chondropterygii 
(q v.). 

* car-til-a-gin'-e-ous. a. [Lat. cartilaai- 
nosus, from cartilago (genit. cnrtilaginis).] 
Consisting of cartilage, cartilagiuous. 

" By what artifice the c artilagineous kind of fishes 
poise themselves . . . is as yet unknown."— Ray. 

t car-til-a-gin lf-i-ca -tion, s. [Lat. car- 
tilago (genit. cartilaginis), and facto = to 
make.] The act or process of forming into 
cartilage. 


car til-S.g'-in-ous, a. [Fr. cartilagineux ; 
Lat. cartilaginosus, from cartilago (geuit. car - 
tilaginis).j 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to, resembling, 
or consisting of cartilage ; gristly. 

"The larynx gives passage to the breath, and. aa the 
breath passe th through the riinula. makes a vibration 
of those cartilaginous bodies, which forms that breath 
into a vocal sound or voice."— Ho War: Elcm. of Speech. 

2. Ichthyol. : Having the internal skeleton 
in a state' of cartilage or gristle, the bones 
containing little or no calcareous matter. 
(Omen.) 

•*. . the means whereby cartilaginous fishes nvi*« 
and sink themselves in the water, and rest and abuk 
in what depth they please, . . ."Say : Creation. 


cart’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cart, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: The act of conveying in a 
cart. 


cart-dg-raph er, s. [Lat. charta = a leaf 
of paper ; Fr. carte = a card, a chart ; and Gr. 
y p d<t>u> (gmjyhd) = to write, engrave.] One 
who makes or compiles charts. 


t cart-6-graph-ic, * cart-o- graph'-!- 
cal, a. [Lat. charta; Fr. carte = a card, a 
chart ; Gr. ypa<j>u cos (graphikos) = writing, 
engraving ; ypa^no ( grapho ) = to write, en- 
grave.] Or or pertaining to cartography. 

cart o-graph -l-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. carto- 
graphical ; - ly .) According to or by carto- 
graphy. 

cart-og'-raph-y, s. [Fr. carte = a card, a 
chart; Lat. charta; Gr. x«P TT J (eft art") = a 
sheet of paper ; vpd<£ij (grapl.e) = a writing, a 
treatise ; ypd^to (grapho) = to write.] The art 
or business of making charts and maps. 


car-ton, s. [Cartoon.] 

carton-pie rre, s. [Fr. pierre = a stone.) 

1. A species of papier-mach^, imitating stone 
or bronze sculpture. Ttia composed of paper- 
pulp mixed with whiting and glue. This ia 
pressed into plaster piece-moulds, hacked with 
paper, and when sufficiently set, removed to a 
drying-room to harden. It is used for pictoxe- 
frames, statuettes, and architectural orna- 
ments. (Knight.) 

2. Very hard pasteboard. 

car-to-ne'-ma, s. [Gr. k apros ( kartos ) = 
chopped, cut ; rrj/xa (nemo.) = the thread oT a 
spider’s web.] 

Bot. : The generic name of one of the spider- 
w r orts, having the filaments of the stamens 
without any hair. Only one species, Cartcmema 
spicatum, a native or New Holland, is known. 
Its flowers are blue. 

car-toon', * car-ton, a. [Sp. carton; Ital. 
cartone; Fr. carton ; from Lat. carta, charta = 
paper.] 

Painting & Drawing : 

1. (Of the farm Carton) : Pasteboard for paper- 
boxes. 

2. A design drawn on strong, large paper, 
to be afterwards traced through and trans- 
ferred to the fresh plaster of a wall, to be 
painted in fresco. 

3. A design coloured for working in mosaic, 
tapestry, &c. 

’• it is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the 
cartoons of Raphael, and every one feels his share of 
pleasure and entertainment.”— Matts : Logick. 

4. A drawing of a larger size than usual in 
a paper or periodical. 

car-tou^lT, s. [Fr. cost touche; ItaL cartoccio 
= an angular roll of paper, a cartridge, from 
carta = paper ; Lat. carta, charta ; Gr. x«P T7 F 
(chartes) = a leaf of paper.] 

1. Military : 

* (1) A wooden case containing bullets, for- 
merly fired from howitzers. [Cartridge.] 

* (2) Leather cases, made to sling over the 
shoulders ; used for conveying ammunition 
from the magazine to the gun. 

(3) A cartridge. 

(4) A roll of paper containing a charge. 

* (5) ( Cartouches , Fr.) : French military 
passes, once given to soldiers going on fur- 
lough. 

2. Architecture : 

( 1 ) A name given to the modillion of a cor- 
nice used internally. 

(2) A acroll or paper, usually in the form 
of a tablet, for an inscription. 

3 . Egyptian Antiq. : An elliptical oval on 
ancient monuments and in papyri, containing 
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CARTOUCHES. 




hieroglyphics expressing royal names and 
titles, and occasionally those of deities. 


•• Still a part of it [the Rosetta stone] was deciphered. 
If the reader will refer to the plate i of it newiil see 
two names iu an oblong enclosure called a cartouche. 


cartouch-box, a. The same as Car- 

TR1POE-BOX (q.V.). 


Sate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce — e. 


, marine ; go, pdt, 
ey = a. qu = kw. 


cartouche— carvin g 
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oar teu'Qhe, car-toush', s. [Fr. court = 
*Lort ; kousse = " a short niautle of corse 
clotli, worne in all weather by country- women 
about their head and sholders." (Cotgrave.)] 
A bed-gown, atrait about the waist, with 
short skirts, having their corners rounded oil', 
worn, according to Jamieson, by working 
women in some parts of Scotland. 

* car-tow, s. [Dut. karUmw ; Ger. kartann, 
from l>at. guartana, from gvatuor= four, from 
the measure of powder used. (Jamieson.).] 
[Carthoun.] 

"The carl Marlschal sends to Montrose for two car- 
town .— The earl— had stiled his cartouw and ordnance 
Jub* In their faces.'— Spa Iding, L 17X 

cart ridge, *car-trage, s. k a. [A cor- 
ruption of Fr. cartouche ' J [Cartouch.] 

A. ^5 substantive: 

Mil. : A case of paper, flannel, parchment, 
or metal, fitting the bore of a gun, and con- 
taining an exact charge of powder. It is called 



CARTRIDGE. 


a ball-cartridge when it contains a projectile, 
and blank when no projectile is used. For 
amooth-bore and muzzle-loading small -arms 
cartridges consist of paper cases to which a 
leadca bullet is fixed ; for breech-loaders, thin 
brass eases with a metal disc, containing the 
detonator at the base, and a hardened bullet 
choked in at the other ; for artillery, serge or 
silk, separate from the projectile, and cylin- 
drical in shape. After filling, the mouth is 
choked, and it is then hooped with worsted 
or braid. 

"Our monarch stands In person by. 

His new-cnat cannons' firmness to explore ; 

The streugth of blg-coro'd i>owder loves to try. 
And tvall and cartrage sorts lor every bore." 

Dryden : .fnnuj Mtrab., H9. 

B. ds adjective : (See the compounds). 

cartridge-bag, s. 

Ordnance: A flannel bag, having a charge 
of powder for a canueu. 

cartridge-belt, s. A belt having pockets 
fixed for ammunition. 

cartridge-box, s. A box or case for 
the safe storage of cartridges. 

cartridge-filler, $. A device for charg- 
ing cartridge-cases with the proper quantity 
of powder. 

cartridge-paper, <. Strong thick paper, 
auch as was used for the cases nf cartridges. 
Also used for large rough drawings covering a 
good deal of space. 1 1 is made in two widths, 
llfty-four and sixty inches, and any length 
that may bo required ; it is then called con- 
tinuous cartridge. 

cartridge-priming, a. Priming or de- 
signed to prime a cartridge. 

Cartridge-priming machine: A machine by 
which the fulminate is placed in the copper 
capsule of tho metallic cartridge. 

cartridge-retractor, s. That part of 
a brcech-loading flre-arm which catches the 
empty cartridge capsule by its flange and 
draws it from the hnre of the gun. 

cartridge-wire, s. 

1. Masting: The priming wire by which the 
cartridge is connected with the connecting- 
wire of the voltaic battery. 

2. Ordnance : The needle by which the 
cartridge envelope ia pierced tha‘t the priming 
may be connected with tho powder of the 
cartridge. 

sar’-tu-lar-y, char -tu-lar-^, *. [Fr. car- 
tulairc, from Low Lat. ' cartularium, chartu - 
larium, from charta t carta — paper.] 

1. A register or record of a monastery or 
church. 

" Entering a memorial of them In the chartulary or 

leger-bouk of some adjacent monastery."— Blackstone: 

Commentaries. 

2. An ecclesiastical officer in charge of pub- 
lic records. 

• ear tuw, s . [Dut. karton in = a great gun.] 
A groat cannon or battering-gun. (Spalding.) 

( Scotch .) [Cartuoun, Cartow.] 


* car -u -cage, s. [Lat. caruc(a) — a plough, 
and Eog. sufl*. -age.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of ploughing. 

2. Old Law : A tax or duty on every plough. 

* car’-u-cate, s. [Low Lat. carucata , carru- 

from caruca = a plough.] As much land 
as could be ploughed with a teem in a year. 

"The hide wa* the measure of laud In the Con- 
fessor's reign ; the carucate, that to which it was 
reduced by the Conqueror's new standard.— Twelve 
caruca t tt of hind it mile one hide. — It [the Crimean) 
must be various according to the nature of the soil, 
and custom of husbandry, in every county .'* — Kelham : 
Domesday Book, p. 168. 

* car -ue, s. A cerucate. 

car -um, s. [From Caria, a district of Asi' 
Minor, of which it is a native.] 

' Bot. : A genus of Apiaeese or Umbelliferye, 
with finely cut leaves and compound umbels, 
which in tho true Caraway have but few bracts 
surrounding them, or sometimes aone at all ; 
petals broad, with a point bent inwarda ; fruit 
oval, curved, with five ribs, and one or more 
chaanels for volatile oil under each furrow. 
The Caraway, Carum carui , ia cultivated in 
Essex and elaewhere. [Caraway.] C. bvl- 
bocastanum ia called Pignut ; its tubers are 
quite wholesome. 

ca-run -cle (Eng.), ca-run -cu-Ia (Lat.), s. 
‘[Fr. car emeu le ; Lat. caruncula — * a little piece 
of flesh ; caro (genit. carais)=: flesh.] 

1. Anat. : A small excrescence or protuber- 
ance of flesh, either natural or morbid. 

** Caruncles are a sort of loose flesh arising in the 
urethra hy the erosion made by virulent acid matter." 
— Wiseman. 

2. Bot. : A wart or protuberance round or 
near the hilum of a seed. 

3. Zool.: A naked fleshy excrescence on 
the head of a bird, as the wattles of a turkey, 
&c, 

t ca ruri cu-lar, a. [Lat. caruncvla — a 
little piece of flesh : caro = flesh.] Pertaining 
to or of the form of a caruncle. 

caruhcular-i-a, s. [Lat. caruncul(a), and 
heut. pL adj. sufl. -aria.] 

Bot. : A generic name given to a few plants 
from the Cape of Good Hope, separated by 
Haworth from Stapelia, but with character- 
istics scarcely sufficient to establiab a new 
genus. (Treas. of Botany.) 

ca-ruh'-cu-late, ca-ruh'-cu-lar-ted, a. 

[Lat. caruncvl(a), and Eng. adj. auff. -ate , 
- ated .] Affected with a caruncle ; having a 
caruncle ; of tlic nature or form of a carun- 
cle ; caruucular. 

“The carrier, more especially the male bird, is also 
remarkable from the wonderful development of the 
earn ncul a fed sk in about the head ." — Darwin : Origin 
c/ Species (ed. 1659), ch. i., p. 2L 

ca^ru -to, s. [From the native name.] A dye 
obtained from the fruit of the Gen ipa amcri- 
cana, a native plant of British Guiana. Itia 
of a beautiful bluish-black colour. (Ure.) 

carve, * ker-vyn, ’ ker-uen, * kurue, 
* keor-ven, & i. [A.S. ceorfan (pt. t. 
ccarf, pa. par. rear f on. cor fen, corvyn) ; 0. Fria. 
kerra ; Dut. kerven ; Ger. kerben ; Dan. karve ; 
Sw. karfva.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1, Lit. : To cut. 

° Kervyn. or cutton. Scindo, teco."'— Prompt. Parv. 

’’ The shephonrds there robben one another, 

And layeu baytes to beguile her brother : 

Or they will buy his *lieene nut of the cote. 

Or they will careen tho shephcanls throte.** 

Spatter : Step. Cal., ix. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To deprive, take away. 

" His estate fortune fro him car/." 

Chaucer , C. T.. Ill, MX 

* (2) To make into furrows, to wrinkle. 

" And there the Imihm father of the rest ; 

A million wrinkles rarr«t his skin.** 

Tennyson : The Palace of Art. 

* (3) To provide, secure. 

" Ho hath been a keeper of Ms flocks both from the 
violence of robbers ana hi* own soldiers, who could 
easily lmvo careed thciuselvos their own food.*'-— South. 
^[ Frequently with out. 

M . , . many noble private fortunes were e»iree</ out 
of the property of tho Crown. ‘—MacauLty : II Dt, Kng, , 
ch. xxfil. 

* (4) To fashion, 

“With lone* thro that square are oorojm." 

Book gf Cnrtnsye. 86*. 


“I have known when he would have walked ten 
mile a-foot to see a good armour ; and tiow will he lie 
ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a new 
douhlet." — Shake tp. : Much Ado about Soihing. 1L a. 

(5) To force or eucceed in nrnkiog way 
against, resistance. 

** To such let others carre their way, 

F or high renown, or hireling pay." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

(0) To engrave. 

" Run, run. Orlando, carve oil every tree 
The fair, the chaste, the unexprcsslve she." 

Shakcip. : As 1’ou Like U., 11L 1 

II. Technically: 

1. To cut meat at table. 

" A capon, the which if I do not curve most curiously, 
say my knifes naught" — Shakesp. : Much Ado about 
Nothing, v. L 

2. To cut in wood, stone, ivory, or other 
enbstance, as a sculptor. 

(1) Of the thing cut : 

'* Had Democ rates really carved mount Atbos Into » 
statue of Alexander the Great . . — Bentley. 

(2) Of the figure made : 

"And carved in Ivory such a maid, *o fair. 

As nature could not with his art compnrv.* 

Dryden: Pygmalion A the Statue. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To exercise the trade of a sculptor. 

2. To art as carver at table. 

* 3. To show great courtesy and affability. 
(Schmidt.) 

"1 do mean to make love to Ford'e wife; I spy en- 
tertainment In her; she discourses, she curves, she 
gives the leer of Invitation."— Shakesp. ! Merry I Vioet 
of Windsor, i. 3. 

* II. Fig. : To fashion matters, to arrange. 

•' He that stirs next to carre for hi* own rage. 

Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion." 

Shakesp. .• Othello. 1L S. 

* carve, s. [O. Fr. carue , carrut.) An incor- 
rect form of carue (q.v.). 

"As cautreds are diversely estimated, so or© also 
carrct or plowlanda.''— Sir J. Ware: On Spenser's 
Ireland. 

carved, pa. par. k a. [Carve, v.] 

car'-vel, s. [See def. 1.] 

1. A contraction of caravel (q.v.). 

* 2. A loose name for a medusa, or jelly- 
fish ; cf. the popular name, ** Portuguese 
man-of-war,” for the genus Pbysalia (q.v.). 

" Tb© carrel fa a aea-fome, floating upon the surface 
of the ocean, of a globous form, like so many line* 
throwing aboard her stings, which sh© can spread at 
pleasure, angling for small fishes, which by that 
artifice she captivates." — Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 26. 

carvel-built, a. 

Naut. : Said of a ship or boat in which the 
planks are all flush ; that is to say, their 
edges are all fayed to each other, and not 
overlapping, as in clinkerwork. 

carvel-joint, s. 

Naut. : A flush joint. Used of ships’ tim- 
bers or plates. 

* car'-ven, pa. par. & a. [The now obsolete 
form o*f the pa. par. of carve ; Mid. Eng. 
i-corven, corvyn.] Carved. 

"Right to the careen cedarn doors." 

Tennyson : ftecoL of the Arabian Nights. 

carv -cr, * ker-vare, • ker-vere, s. [Eng. 

carr(e); -er. ] 

I. Literally: 

1 , One who carves, or works in wood, 
marble, ivory, kc. ; a sculptor or engraver. 

M I contreved tooles of carpentrie. of fccrvcrai." 

Langland : P. Plowman, 5,964. 

" The master painters and th© carvers came." 

Dryden : Palamon A A rcite, liL 455. 

2. One who cuts up meat at table. 

‘ Kervare beforne n lord©." PscariusS— Prompt 
Pare. 

“ The carver, dancing round each dish." 

Dryden: Juvenal, v. 

H A carving knife and fork are often spoken 
of as f/i« careers, 
t II. Figuratively : 

1. One who arranges matters, apportioning 
and providing at his own discretion. 

•• I have hud feeling of my cousin's wroup 
And laboured all ! could to do him right; 

But in thl* kind to come, lu braving arms. 

Be his own cirrer, and cut out his way. 

To Olid out right with wrong, it may not be." 

Shakesp. : Bichard II., 11. & 

2, A contriver, a plotter. 

M Art, hid with art, so well |*rform d the cheat, 

It caught tho cirver with his own dveelt " 

Dryden: Pygmalion and the Status, II, lA 

carv’-Ing, pr. jxir., a., k s. [Caove, r.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (8«e 
the verb). 


boil, b 6$; poilt, J<SM; cat, coll, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shun. -tion. -ston - shun ; -tfon, -$ion = zhtin. -clous, -tlous. -sious = shus. -blc, «clo, &c. = bcl, cel. 
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carvist— cascade 


C. As substantive : 

1. Tba act, process, or art of acting as a 
carver. The act, process, or art of cutting 
wood into ornamental forms by means of 
chisels, gravers, scorpers, Ac. The art is one 
of great antiquity. 

■*. . . Mid to carving ot wood, to make any manner 
of conning work "—Exod. xxxv. 33. 

2. Carved work. 

"They can no more last like the ancients, than ex- 
cellent chirrings in a ood like those in marble and 
brass. Temple. 

"Paintings and carvlngt, which had escaped the 
fury of the first generation of Protestants, . . J/a- 
at ala# : Hist Eng., ch. L 

*[ Obvious compounds : Carving-knife , carv- 
ing fork. 

carving chisel, s. A chisel having an 
oblique edge, and a basil on both sidos ; a 
akew-diisel. 

carving- machine, s. A machine for 
roughlypreparing wood for the carver’a chisels, 
gouges, and scorpers. One was constructed 
in 1800, and others have since been made. 

carving table, s. A table heated with 
hot water, m which arc depressions forming 
pans to hold joints of meat. (Knight.) 

car -vist, s. [Etym. uncertain ; said, but 
without evidence, to he a corruption of carry- 
fist.] 

Falconry: A young hawk carried on the 
fist or wrist ; a hawk in its first year. 

* car' vy, * car'-vey, * car'-vie, s. & a. 
ICabraway.] 

1. Carraway. (Scotch.) 

"Mix with them two pound of fine flour, and two 
Ounce of curvy seeds."— Receipts in Cookery, pc 2L 

2. A confection io which carraway aeeds 
are enclosed. (Scotch.) 

. . the remainder of the two ounces of carvey, 

. . T—Blackw. Mag., Oct 1820, p. li 

carvy-seed, s. Carraway-6eed. (Scotch.) 

. . that a carvyseed would ftink the scale . . 

Scott : Antiquary, cn. xv. 

c&r'-y-a, s. [Gr. *apv a (karua), pL. of *apv<w 
(karuon) = a nut.] 

Bot. : A genus of North American plants, 
allied to the Walnut, and helonging to the 
order Juglandacese. Carya alba is the common 
hickory (q.v.). The seeds of C. amara , wit 1 ' 
oil of chamomile, are useful in colic. 

c&r-y-d'-tef, car-y-a't-id-e§, s.pl [Lat. 
Caryates ; Gr. *apuari6es (franmf ides) = women 
ot Carya. According to Vitruvius, from 
Carya, in Laconia, from whence, at its con- 
quest by the Greeks, the women were led 
away captive, and, to perpetuate their slavery, 
were represented in huildings as charged with 
burdens.] 

Arch. : Figures of females, used instead of 
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columns fur the support of an entablature. 
Male figures in this position and relation are 
called Atlantes, Telamones, or Persians. 

C&r-y-at-ic, a. [Lat caryat(es); suffix -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to caryatides. (Pen. Cyd.) 

C^r-y- at'-id, a. & s. [Gr. Kapva ri&eq ( karua - 

A. As adjective : 

Arch. : Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
caryati4. (Pen. Cyd.) 

S. As *uAs/.arcfiiv: ; 

Arch, : A single female figure sustaining an 
entahlature. 


ca-ryb’-de-a, $. [Lat. Charybdis.) 

Zool. : A genus of Medusae, order Acephala, 
class Simplicia, in which no traces of vessels 
cau be perceived internally. 

*car-y-en, * car-yn, v.t. [Carry.] 

*car-yne, «. [Carrion.] 

car'-y-o-car, $. [Gr. #cdpvov (karuon) = a 
nut.] 

Pot : One of two genera, forming the order 
Bhizobolaceae (Rhizobols). There are about 
eight species, all hardw*ooded trees, and natives 
ot the tropical regions of South America. The 
most interesting is Caryocar nuciferum, which 
produces the Souari, or Butter-outs, occasion- 
ally met with in English frnit-shops. Thesa 
nuts are shaped something like a kidney, 
having an exceedingly hard, woody shell, en- 
closing a large white kernel, which has a 
pleasant nutty taste, and yields a bland oil on 
pressure. The timber also is valuable for 
ship-building, mill-work, <fcc. 

c&r-^-6-cri-ni'-te§, s. [Gr. Kapv ov (karuon) 
« a nut ; <cpiVoi‘ (krinon) = a lily.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Cri noidea, or Stone- 
lilies, found in the palaeozoic limestones of 
North America. 

car-y-o~daph’-ne, s. [Gr. Kapvov (karuon) 
= a nut ; 6d<f>vrj (daphne) = a laurel.] 

Bot. : A genus of Javanese trees, belonging 
to the Laurel family. The bark of Caryo- 
daphru densijlora is bitter in taste ; its leaves 
are aromatic, and used in cases of spasms of 
the bowels. 

car -y-ol -o pha^ s. [Gr. Kapvov (karuon ) = 
a nut ; Ao 4>os (lophos) = a e rest.] 

Bot. : A section of Anchusa, a genus of 
Boragiuaceae, containiog A. sempervirens, a 
plaot with a salver-shaped corolla, with very 
short straight tuhe, and the ring at the ba.se 
of the nuts prolonged on the inner side into 
an appendage. (Treas. of Bot.) 

c&r-yo phyl-la'-^e-sB, s. pi. [Lat, caryo - 
phyll(us), a lapsed synonym of Diaothus 
(q.v.) ; fern. pi. adj. suff. -acece .] The name 
refers to the clove-like smell of the pinks. 

Bot. : A natural order of thalamifloral dico- 
tyledons, classed by Lindley under his Sileoal 
alliance. There are three sub-orders 1. 
Sileneae, the Pink tribe, with united sepals 
opposite the stamens, where the latter are of 
the same number ; 2. Alsinese, the Cbick-wecd 
tribe, with separate sepals ; 3. Molluginete, 
the Carpet-weed tribe, in which the petals are 
wanting, and the stamens are alternate with 
the sepals when of the same numher. They 
are all natives of cold and temperate regions 
The Clove-pink (Dianthus Caryophyllus) is the 
origin of all the cultivated varieties of car- 
nations, picotees, bizarres, flakes, tc. There 
are about sixty genera and 1,100 species. 

cax y-o phyl-la-^e -ous, cl [Lat caryo - 
phyll(um ) ; aod Eng. adj. suff. -aceous.] 

Bot. : Applied to a corolla w’hose petals have 
long distinct claws, as iu the clove-pink. 

c&r-y-o-phyl'-le-ee, s. pi. [Lat. caryophyl- 
l(um), and fern. pi. adj. suit -eer.] 

Bot. : The same as Caryopbyllace^e (q.v.). 

car-y-6-phyr-le-oiis, a. [Caryophyllc((e) ; 
and Eog. adj. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : The same as Caryophyllaceous 
(q.v.). 

car-y-o-phyl'-li-a, s . [Lat. caryophytl(um ) ; 
neut. pi. adj. suff. -ia.] 

Zool <£■ Palceont. : A genus of Madrepore 
Polypi, in which the eoral is branched, and 
the stars confioed to the end of the branch. 
At each 6tar is a mouth, surrouuded by 
numerous tentacula. Caryophyllia c oespitosa 
is a common Mediterranean coral, and at 
Galieri, near Yizzini, in Sieily, a bed a foot 
and a half thick of the same species occurs 
fossil in Newer Pliocene deposits. The genus 
ranges from the Chalk to modem times. 

car-y o-phyl -llc, a. [Lat. caryophyll(um) ; 
and Eng. 6Uff. -ic (CAem.).j 

caryophylllc acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid ohtained from the oil of 
cloves by means of alcohol. It is composed 
of twenty atoms of carbon, twelve of bj'drogeo, 
and four of oxygen. 


car-y-o-phyi imo, s. [Lat. caryophyWum ) ; 

and Eng. 6 uff. -ine (CAem.).] 

Chem. : CjoHjgO. A crystalline substance 
obtained from cloves by means of alcohol. 


car-y-o-phyl'-loid, a. [Fr. caryophylloide ; 
Gr. KapvQ4>vXXov(karuophullon), and tUos(cidos) 
= form, appearance.] 

Bot . : Resembling the Caryophyllus, or Clove. 


car-^-n-phyT-lus, s. [Gr. Kapvov (karuon) 
= a nut ; </»vAAov (j>hullon) = a leaf.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Myrtaceee, contaimog 
Caryophyllus aromaticus, the tree producing 
the well-known spice called cloves. It is a 
handsome evergreen, rising from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. [Clove.] It grows in the 
East Indian Islands. The trees are now ex- 
tensively cultivated in the West Indies aud 
elsewhere. All parts of the plant are aromatic 
from the presence of a volatile oil. 

2. Pharm. : Cloves, the unexpanded flower- 
bud, dried, of Caryophyllus aromaticus, or 
Clove-tree. The clove has a small tapering, 
nail-like, reddish-browo body, consisting of a 
four-toothed calyx, nnd the unopened corolla. 

CaryophyUi oleum, oil of cloves, tha essen- 
tial oil distilled from cloves. It is of a light 
yellow colour when fresh, gradually becom- 
ing browm-red ; sp. gr., 1*055. It consists 
of a bydrocarhoo Cj(,H] 6 , containing in solu- 
tion eugenic acid CioHjoC^, and a crystalline 
body caryophylline (q.v.). Cloves contain 
tannin. Cloves and the oil are stimulant, 
aromatie, aod carminative, and are employed 
in atonic dyspepsia, to allay vomiting in 
pregnancy, and to relieve flatulence ; also tha 
oil is used to allay tha pain of carious teeth. 

C&r-y-Op -sis, s. [Gr. Kapvov (karuon) = a 
nut ; ityis (o psis) =. appearance.] 

Bot. : A name applied to dry fruit containing 
a single seed, which is united by all'parts with 
a thin pericarp. This fruit has the aspect of a 
seed ; such is the fruit (commonly called seed) 
in the family of grasses. (Balfour.) 


c&r-y-o-ta, S. [Gr. Kapvwr 05 4>oivi£ (karuotos 
phoinix) =T the date-palm ; Kapvov ( karuon ) = 
a nut.] 

Bot. : A genus of very elegant, lofty palms, 
with graceful twice pinnate leaves. Nina 
apecies are known, all natives of India and the 
Indian Islands. They have flowers of different 
sexes borne upon the same spike, or some- 
times on different spikes. From the flower- 
spikes of C. urens a large quantity of the juica 
called toddy or palm-wine is obtained, and this 
on boiling yields excellent palm-sugarand sugar- 
candy. The sago of commerce is prepared from 
the ceotral or pithy part of the trunk. The fibre 
of the leaf-stalks is used for making ropes, 
brooms, mats, Ac., and a woolly kind of scurf 
scraped off tbe leaf-stalk for caulking boats. 

* cas, *. [Case.] 


ca sa, phr. [An abbreviation of Capias ad 
satisfaciendum .] [Capias.] 


* Cas-ak-ene, s. [Ital. casachino ; O. Fr. 
casa-yuin.] A kind of snrtont [Cassock.] 

ca-sa'r-ca, s. [Russ, kaxdrka ; Bashkir 
'karakas.]' 

Ornith. : A fresh-water fowl of the Duck 
familj T Anatidse (Tadorna casarca), called also 
Nnddy-goose. It is a native of Russia. 

cas'-ca bel, s. [Sp. cascabd , cascabiUo = a 
little ‘ball, a hutton or knob at the end of a 
canoon. Probably corrupted from Lat. scabil- 
lum, scabellum .] 

Mil : The apace between the botton or knob 



CAS CAE EL. 


on the rear of a muzxle-loadiog gun, and the 
first re-inforce or greatest circumference of the 
breech. Rifled breech-loading guns have nooe. 

cas-ca’de, s. [Fr. cascade ; Sp. cascada ; ItaL 
cascafa, from ca scare = to fall, from Lat. caso 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e. ey = a. qu=kw. 
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= to be ready to fall, from cado (sup. casum) 
= to fall] 

L Ord. Lang.: A fall of water over a preci- 
pice ; a waterfall, a little cataract. 

•\ . . the silver brook. 

From it* full laver, pours the white cascade.” 

Longfellow; Th* Spirit of Poetry. 

IL Technically : 

1. Elect. : An electric charge sent through a 
number of Leyden jars in succession, and not 
simultaneously. 

2. Pyrotechnics : A device to imitate sheets 
or jets of water. Chinese lire is used. 

©as-cal'-bo, s. [Port. = a chip of atone or 
gravel ; Sp. cascajo, from cascar = to crack, 
to break in pieces, from Lat. quasso = to break 
in pieces ] 

Ceol. : A deposit of gravel, pehbles, and 
sand in which the Brazilian diamond ia com- 
monly found. 

c&a-ca-rll' la, 3. [Sp. cascarilla — a piece of 
thin *bark ; dimin. of cascara = bark, rind; 
casca = bark for tanning ; cascar = to break in 
pieces.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Cinehonace®. 

2. Phan: The same as Cascarilla bark 
( q.v.). 

f Mexican Cascarilla: Cascarilla Pseudo- 
China. It is called by the Spaniards Quina 
blanca. 

cascarilla bark (Eng.), cascarillae 
cortex (Lat.), s . 

Pharm. : The bark of Croton Elcuttria, or 
Eleutheria, a tree belonging to the order Eu- 
phorbiaceae. It is a native of the Bahama 
Islands, being most abundant in Eleutheria, 
cue of that group. The bark occurs in the 
market as small quilled pieces, about the size 
of a pencil, fissured in both directions, of a 
dull, brown colour, spotted white with lichens. 
It has a spicy smell and a bitter and aromatic 
taste. It contains a crystalline substance, 
Casoarllline. It is highly esteemed as an 
aromatic bitter tonic without astringency in 
cases of indigestion; also as a stimulant ex- 
pectorant in chronic bronchitis. When burnt 
it emits a fragraut smell, on which account it 
has hewn at times mixed with tobacco. 

" Cascarilla bark Is Imported chiefly from Eleu- 
theria, one of the Bahama islands, packed In chests 
and bale*."— Thornton : London Dispensatory, Croton. 

cfts-ca-ril'-llne, s. [From Sp., &c., casca- 
rilla ; and Eng., &e., suff. -ine(CAm.)(q.v.).] 

Cham . : A crystalline substauce found in 
Cascarilla (tp v.). 

* cas-ca -ta, s. [Cascade.] A cascade. 

“There 1* a great cascata or fall of waters."— iT. 
Bromte: Travels in Europe, p, 79 (1665). 

cas-ccis, 3. [Etym. doubtful.] Some article 
of dress. (Scotch.) 

" Ane quhlto ouceii pamientit with silv Ir." — Inven- 
tor-icy, A. 1678, p. 23L 

** ca'seh-et, * ca sh et (et as a), s. 

[Cachet.] The king's privy seal. 

•* Lnuerk had sent letters under the cashet to many 
noblemen and hurgh*, declaring the King e mind . . , 
— Battlie : Lett.. L 364. 

casch-ie-lawls, s.pL ICaspicaw8.] (Scotch.) 

* cas' co, 3. [Sp.] Tho hull of a ship. 

case(l), *caas(l), *ca8(l), *casse, *kace(l), 

s. & a. [O. Fr. casse = box, case, or chest, from 
Lat. capio — to hold, to contain.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) That which contains or encloses some- 
th ing else ; a box, covering, or sheath. 

” Ec ice or casse for pynnya. Capella.”— Prompt. 
Parv. 

“ Other caterpillar* produced maggot*. that Imme- 
diately made tnemHelvt* up in cases.”— Itay : On the 
Creation. 

(2) A box or cheat with its contents. 

(3) A couple or set of any article. 

* (1) The framework or carcass of a house, 

“The of the holy house la nobly designed and 
executed hy great maater*."— Addison . On Italy, 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) The body, as that which covers or en- 
closes the heart. 

“O cl cato. iuy aide* 1 

Heart, once Ihi stronger than tliy continent. 
Crack thy frail c<u«. 

Shakes;*, : Antony and Cleopatra, It. 12. 


(2) The skin. 

" For generally, as with rleh furred conies, their 
cases are farre better than their bodies, . . Burton; 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 474. 

II. Technically : 

1. Printing: A frame containing compart- 
ments or divisions for type. Each fount of 
typo requires two cases, the upper and the 
lower. The upper case contains the capital 
letters, small capitals, dotted and accented 
letters, fractions, and marks of reference ; 
the lower case the small letters, figures, 
marks of punctuation, quadrats, and spaces. 
In some continental printing-offices only one 
case is used. 

2. Bookbinding : A cover made ready for its 
contents— the book. 

3. Masonry : An outside facing of a build- 
iifg, of material superior to that of the backiug. 

4 . Joinery: 

(1) An inclosing frame ; as, tha saah-casing ; 
a hollow box on the sides of tha frame, in 
which the weights work. 

(2) Tha frame in which a door is hung. 

(3) The inclosure af a stair. 

5. Weaving : The pulley-box of a button- 
loom. 

6. Pyrotech. : The paper cylinder or capsule 
of a firework. 

7. Mining : A small fissure which lets water 
into the workings. 

8. Comm. : Tha guts of sheep, used as cases 
or covers for sausages. 

“The agreement win for the purpose of securing to 
the plaintiffs a monopoly of the supply of sheep'* 
cases, or the guts of sheep, for covering ©a Usage* m 
New York and Canada."— standard, Sept. 22. r88l. 

% For the distinction between case (1) and 
frame, see Frame. 

B. As udj. : (See the compounds). 

casebays, a. pi The joists framed be- 
tween a pair of girders in naked flooring. 
(Gu'ilt.) 

case-bottle, s. 

1. A bottle constructed to fit into a case 
with others. 

“ The first thing I did waa to fill a large square case- 
bottle with water ; aud set it on my table, in reach of 
my bed."— De Foe: Lite and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, p. 98. 

2. A bottle protected against breakage by a 
case or covering of wickerwork. 

caso-charr, a. 

Ichthy. : A species of Salmon, Salmo salveli - 
nus. It is called also the Charr, the Alpine 
Salmon, and the Salvellian Charr. It is a 
British species. 

case-harden, V.t. [Eng. case, and harden .] 

1. Lit. : To harden the outside or case of an 
iron tool, thus converting the surface into 
steel, while the interior still retains the tough- 
ness of malleable iron. 

“The manner of casehardmtng U thus: Take cow 
horn or hoof, dry It thoroughly in an oven, then beat 
It to powder ; put about the same quantity of bay salt 
to it, and mingle them together with stale chamberlye, 
or else white wlue vinegar. Lay some of this mixture 
upon loam, and cover your iron all over with it ; tlieu 
wrap the loam al»out all. aud lay it upon the hearth of 
the forge to dry aud bardeu. Put It into the Are, and 
hlow up tho coals to It. till the whole lump have Just 
a hlood-red heat."— Mozan : Mechanical Exercises. 

2. Fig. : To strengthen oneself, at least out- 
wardly, against any influence. 

case-hardened, pa. par. & a. [Case- 

harden, v .} 

1. Lit. : Having the outside or surface of 
nn iron tool hardened, ao as to be con veiled 
iuto steel. 

2. Fig. : Strengthened against any external 
iutluance. 

“ Adieu, old fellow, and let me give the« this advice 
at parting ; C eti get tliyuolf case-hardend ; lor though 
the very best steel may simp, yet old Iron, you know, 
will ru*t."— Guardian , No. D&. 

case hardening, pr. par., a., & «. [Case- 

harden, v .] 

A. A B. Js pr. par. £ jKtrticip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive ; 

1. Lit. : The act nr process of hardening tho 
outside or surface of iron so ns to convert it 
into steel. 

2. Fig. : The act of strengthening against 
external influences. 

case knife, s. A largo table-knife, usually 
carried in the olden tiino in n sin-nth or case. 


” The king always acta with a great auo-kntfo btuck 
in Ms girdle, . . .— Addison : On Italy. 

case-lock, 3 . A box-lock screwed ou to 
the face of a door. 

case-man, caseman, s. 

Printing : One who works at a case ; a com- 
positor. 

case-mated, a. [Casemated.] 

case-paper, $. The outside quires of a 

ream. 

case -rack, s. 

Printing : A wooden frame to receive 
printers* cases when not in use. 

case-shot, s. The same as Canister- 
shot. Common for smooth-bore guns : a 
cylinder of tin filled with small iron balls 
packed in aawdnst and having a wooden or 
iron bottom ; range 300 yards. For rifled guns : 
a number of aand-shot or lead and antimony 
bullets packed, with eoal-duat, in a thin iron 
or tin case. It has a wooden top aud a wrought- 
iron disc, at the bottom, on which rest three 
curved iron platea, forming a lining to prevent 
injury to the bora in firing. For spherical case 
(diaphragm, ahrapnell, and improved shrap- 
nell), see Shells. 

"Id earh seven email hnua and leather gun* charged 
with case-shot." — Clarendon. 

case-weed, • casse- weed, s. 

Bot. : A cruciferous plant, the Shepherd’s 
Purse (Capsella Bursa-past oris). 

case-winding, a. Wound or intended 

to he wound up by a case. 

^ Case-winding watch : A watch ao con- 
structed that the opening of the cover winds 
up tha works. it cannot be overwound. 
Theurer, of Switzerland, took nut a patent in 
the United States for a watch of this kind in 
rsflfl, and Guizot for another in 1870. 

case-work, «. 

Bookbinding: A book glued on the back and 
stuck into a cover previously prepared, 

case-worm, caseworm, 3. The aame 
as the Caddis (q.v.), ao called from the case 
which it constructs for itself. 

" Cadisea, or caseworm*, are to be found In thi* na- 
tion. lu eeverai distinct countie*, and in several little 
brooks. Floyttr. 

case (2), * caas (2), * cas (2), * kace (2), s. A a. 
[U. Ft. cas; Ital., Sp.,& Port. easo;Lat. casus 
= a chance, from cado = to fall.) 

A* As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A ehance, accident. 

" Kacc, happe. Casus.”— Prompt. Pars. 

"Case fell that thl* kyng . . . was with slckneas 
Ofoought"— Alisauuder : Frag. (e<L Skeatj, 24. 

2. The condition or state — 

(a) Of things: 

“ There he blleuede mid U oet, bvtere cas to abide " — 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 66a 
“The bird-catchers assert that this is invariably the 
case." — Darwin: The Descent of Man, voL i., pt. 11., 
cli. vilL, p. 269. 

(b) Of persons : 

" In *uche caa# often tyrne* they be . . ."—Suga 

PoetiCiT, p. *>. 

"... If tho cate of the mnu be so with hi* wife, It 
is not good to marry." — Matt, aiic 10. 

* 3. A condition of the body. 

"... our sick were rnauy, and In very ill eoie 
fit con. 

4, Questions or matters concerning particu- 
lar persons or things. 

" Well do I find each man most wise In hie own 
cate.”—>Llney. 

5. A question or point to be decided on. 
[II. LI 

". . . eo hard aud pcrplext a case."— Tillotson (3rd 
od., 1722). Vul. i., eer. it 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: 

(1) The state of facta juridically considered ; 
as, the lawyers cited ninny cases m their pleas. 

“If he be not apt to bent over matter*. net) to call 
up one tlilug to prove and Uluatrato another, let him 
•tudy the lawyer'* case* . . ."—Bacon: Essays 

(2) A statement of the facts of any matter 
sub judice, drawn up for the consideration of 
a higher court. 

(3) A cause appoluted for trial. 

2. Medicine : 

• (1) The history of a disease. 

(2) A particular instance of any disease. 

** Chalybeate water *oem* to tie a proj»er remedy in 
hypochondriacal eases." — A r but h not : On Aliments. 


boll. b< 5 ^; poilt, J6%I; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bca^h; go, gom: thin, thi 9 ; Bln, as; expect, ^Ccnophon, exist. ing. 
-cion, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sloa_shun; -tion, -sioa-zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -tlo, Ac. — b$l, t$L 
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•• Blabbing the case ot hi* patient “ * 

Tennyson : Maud, II., v. 87. 

3. Gram . : Tha different forms assumed by 
a word according to its different relations in 
a sentence. The movable or variable termina- 
tions of a noun are called its case-endings. In 
the oldest English there were six cases : 
Nominative, vocative, accusative, genitive, C 
dative, and instrumental. In modern English 
only one case, the possessive (the representa- 
tive of the older genitive), retains a case- 
ending, but we find traces of others, as in the 
adverbs whilom, seldom, where the m is tlia 
relic of the dative case in old English. 

III. In special phrases : I 

1. In case, * in cas . 

(1) If it should happen that, supposing that, 
last. 

“ For in case It be certain, hard it cannot he for them 
to shew us where we shall ttnd it . . ." — Booker. 

♦ (2) In a fit condition for anything. 

•'Thou lyeat. most ignorant inocater, I am in cate to 
Justle a con stable. "—Shakesp. : Tempest, iii. 2. 

*(3) Perhaps. < 


ca'se-a-ble, a. [Eng. case ; -able.] Naturally 
belonging to a particular situation or casa. 

" Some convulsions he bad. where in the opening of 
his month with his own hand, hi* teeth were some- 
what hurt. Of this symptom, very caseable, more diD 
was made by our people tbaa I could have wished . . . 
— Baillie : Lett., L 183. 

&S-e-ar'-l-a, s. [Named after Casearitis, a 
missionary at Cochin, who assisted Rheede in 
the Hortus Malabaricus.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Samydaceie 
(Samyds). In Brazil the leaves of Casearia ul - 
mifolia are applied to wounds, and as an anti- 
dote to the bite of serpents, while the juice is 
drunk by the sick. A decoction of the leaves 
of C. lingua is used internally in inflam- 
matory disorders and malignant fevers. C. 
astringens is employed as a poultice or lotion 
for badly-healed ulcers. The root of C. esculenta, 
an East Indian apeciea, is bitter and purgative ; 
the foliage is eatable. Finally, C. Anavinga, 
also an Indian species, has very diuretic pulp, 
while the leaves are used in medicated baths. 

leased, pa. par. or a. [Case, v .] 


•'He watched them from the casement when thev 
walked." 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn ; The Theolo- 
gian' t Tale. 

f (3) Sometimes applied to tha frame only of 
a window. 


" A box perchance i* from your casement hung 
For the small wren to huild in." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lv. 

•' Yet etill his jaws and teeth they clatter, 

Like a loose casement in the wind " 

Ibid., Goody Blake and Barry Qt/i. 

* 2. Fig. : Applied to the heart or breast. 

" Thy casement I need not open, for I look through 
thee."— Shakesp. : All's li'ell, il. 8. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Mil. : A loop-hole in a wall to shoot 
through. (Coles.) 

2. Carp. : The name given by carpenters in 
Scotland to the kind of planes called by English 
tradesmen hollows and rounds. (Jamieson.) 

B. ,4s adjective : In the compounds ; as, 
casement-curtain, casement-edge. 


case-ment -ed, «. (Eng. casement ; ~ed. \ 
Furnished with a casement. 


2. If case (be): If by chance, supposing. 

3. * Of case, ofcaise : By chance, accidentally. 

" Becauss *lc reuersionia may of case he tynt.” 

Acts James III. {tui. 1469 ; ed. 1814), p. 95. {Of c aise. 
ed. 1566.) 

4. * On or upon case, * on cas : By chance. 

5. To put a case, *]rutte caas : To suppose or 
propose an hypothetical instanca or illustra- 
tion of any case. 

** I pxUte caas that he ha space 
Fforth to precede day hy day." Lydgate. 

*■ What profit* it to put 

An Idle case." Tennyson : In Mem. xxxv. m 

6. To set case, *$ettb cas : The same as fo put 
case. 

" I sette c as thAt a thefe make an hole In a baus, for 
to takeout good. - *— Oesta Eomanorum {ed. Herrtage), 
p. 10. 

^ (1) Crahb thus distinguishes between a 
case and a cause : “ The case is matter of fact ; 
tha cai«3E is matter of question : a case involves 
circumstances and consequences ; a cause in- 
volves reasons and arguments : a case is some- 
thing to ba learned ; a cause is something to 
be decided. A case needs only to he stated ; 
a cause must be defended ; a cause may include 
cases, hut not vice-versa.” 

(2) For the distinction between case (2) and 
situation, see Situation. 

B, .4s adjective : (Sea the compounds). 

case-book, a. A book in which a medical 
man enters the particulars and history of each 
case treated hy him. 


case ending, s. Tha inflections by which 
the different cases of a noun, &c., are dis- 
tinguished. [Case (2), A. II. 3.] 

*• The second stage la that In which some words have 
lost their power of being used as nouus or verbs, and 
cab only be employed as particle*, iu which capacity 
they are added to nouns to form ca se-endingt, and to 
vertw to form tcuse end person endings.”— Beames j 
Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang., vol. i. (1872^ Introd., 
p. 42. 


• case-putter, s. One who puts forward 
arguments ; a lawyer. 

•* A battered, worm-eaten case-putter." 

Otway : Soldier s Fortune, il l. 


oase (1), v.t. [Case, s.] 

I. Literally: 

1, To encase, put in a case or covering. 

M The friend with ardour aud with Joy obey'd. 

He cas’d his limbs in brass . . 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. xvi., 1. 101-2. 
“You spurn me hence, «ud he will spuru me hither : 

If I last in this service, you must case me iu leather." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, ii. 1. 

2. To cover or envelop as a case. 

“Then comes my fit again : I had else been perfect. 

As broad and general as the casing air." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iii. 4. 


3. To cover on tha outside ; to aurround 
with a casing of a material different to that of 
which the interior is composed. 


" Then they began to case their houses with marble." 
Arbuthnot. 

* 4. To strip off the case or covering ; to 
akin or flay. 

*• We'll moke you some sport with the fox ere we 
case him." — Shakesp. ; Alt's Well that Ends Well, iii. 6. 

* II. Fig. : To cover, hide. 


If tbou would'at cot cctomh thyself alive. 

And caie thy reputation In ft teut" 

Shakesp. : Trail. A Cress. . UL S. 


ca-se'-ic, a. [Fr. casevjue, from Lat. caseus = 
cheese.] Pertaining to cheese. 

caseic-acld, s. 

Chem. : A name given to an acid obtained 
from cheese, the existence, however, of which 
has heen denied. 


ca'-se-ine, ca'-se-ln, $. [Ft. caseine; Lat 
caseus = cheese.] 


Chem. : An albuminoid substance found in 
milk, soluble in alkali. It is coagulated hy 
animal membranes. It dries into a yellow 
mass, and contains less nitrogen than albu- 
min. A similar substance, called vegetable 
casein or legumin, occurs in peas, beans, &c. 


"The deficiency of gluten and albumen, ss compared 
with the casein of mflk. is supplied by milk itself, by 
eggs, hy meat, fresh or salt, aud by the seeds that 
Abound iu casein — the pea. the bean, and the lentil." — 
Dr. Guy: On Dietaries. 

^ Vegetable caseine : A snbstanca essentially 
the aame as animal caseine, of which from 
twenty to twenty-aeven percent, occurs in the 
pea and bean, while the seeds of leguminous 
plants in general contain a considerable pro- 
portion of it. (Brown.) 


case -mate, * cas-a-mat, s. [Fr. casemate ; 
Sp. <fc Port, casamata; ltal. casamatta ; from 
casa = a house ; the second element ia doubt- 
ful. Diez suggests ltal. matto, fern, mafia = 
mad, foolish, also dial. = “dummy,” and 
Wedgwood, the Sp. malar = to kill. 1 

1. Fortification: 

(1) A kind of bomb-proof vault or arch of 
atone-work, in that part of the flank of a 
bastion next the curtin, somewhat retired or 
drawn back towards the capital of the bastion, 
serving as a battery to defend tha face of tha 
opposite bastion, and the moat or ditch. 

(2) The well, with its several subterraneous 
branches, dug in the passage of the bastion, 
till the miner is heard at work, and air given 
to the mine, (//arris.) 

2. Arch. : A hollow moulding, such as tha 
cavetto. (Gwilt.) 

casemate-gun, s. 

Mil. : A gun is mounted in casemate when 
it is placed in a protected chamber and firea 
through an embrasure. The construction of 
the carriage differs somewhat from that of tha 
barbette. 

casemate-truck, s. 

Vehicles : A truck for transporting guns, &c., 
in casemate galleries or through posterns. 

case -ma ted, a. [Eng. casemat(c) ; -ed.] 
Furnished with or formed like a caseinate. 

case -ment, s . & a. [An abbreviation of en- 
casemcnt ; from O. Fr. encasser = to frame, 
to case ; casse — a case, a chest. ] 

A. .4s substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) Properly a small portion of an old- 
fashioned window, made to open on hinges 
fastened to one of its vertical sides, the rest 
of the window being fixed. 


*©ase (2), v.i. [Case, a.] To put cases; to 
propose or suggest hypothetical instances or 
cases. 

“They fell presently to reaaonlug end casing upon 
the matter with him, and laying distinctions before 
him." — L' Estrange. 


“ Why. then may you have a casement of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the moou 
may shine in at the casement. — Shakesp. : Mid. 
.S ight j Dream, iii L 

(2) Now applied to the whole window ; a 
window. 


cas e-OUS, a. [In Fr. cashux; Lat. caseus — 
cheese.] Pertaining to or resembling cheese ; 
consisting of cheese. 

•' Its fibrous pacta are from the caseous parte of the 
chyle."— Floyer : On Humours. 

caseous -oxide, s. [In Ger. kasoxyd.] 
Chem. : A name for a combination of cheese 
with oxygen ; also called Aposepidin (q.v.). 

* cas-er’n, s. [Fr. & Ger. caserne ; Sp. k Port 
cascrna ; ltal. caserina, from Lat. casa — a 
cottage.] A little room or lodgment erected 
between the rampart and the houses of forti- 
fied towns, to serve as apartments or lodgings 
for the soldiers of the garrison, with beds. 
(Harris.) 

cas'-e-um, s. [Lat. caseus = cheese.] The 
same as Caseine (q.v.). 

c&sh (1), s. & a. [O. Fr. casse = a box, case, 
or chest ; Fr. caisse; Lat. capsa.] 

A, ,4$ substantive : 

* 1. A chest or money-box. 

"Casse. A box. cose, or chest, to carry or keep 
weares in : also, e merchant's cash or counter " — Cot- 
grave. 

** This honk is properly a general caift. where every 
man lodges his money." — Sir PF. Temple : United Prov., 
ch. li. 

"... 20.000J. are known to be in her cash."' — PFi»- 
t cood : Memorials, iiL 281. 

2. Properly ready-money ; coin or specie. 
It ia also applied to valuable securities cap- 
able of heing readily converted into money. 

“ Who sent the Thief that stole the Cash «wny, . . ." 

Tope: Horace, bk. II.. epistle ll 24-5. 
"... the minister received only from four to eight 
pounds sterling lc cash."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. 
xxiv. 

f Crabb thus distinguishes betweeu cash 
and money “ Money is applied to everything 
which serves as a circulating medium ; cash 
is, in a strict sense, put for coin only : bank 
notes are money, guineas and shillings ara 
cash: all cash is therefore money, but all 
money is not cash.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

B. j4s adjective: (See the compounds). 
Compounds of obvious signification : Cash- 

box, cash-keeper. 
cash-account, s. 

L Book-keeping : An account in which only 
cash or ready-money transactions are entered. 

2. Banking : An account of advances made 
to a customer on aacurity. (Scotch.) 
cash-book, s. (See the extract.) 

“The cujA book contains an account of all money 
transactions. It is keptin a folio form like the ledger, 
with Dr. marked on the left hand page, aud Cr. oil the 
right. Ou the Dr. side is entered all money received ; 
and on the Cr. all money paid."— Acer: Cyclopcedia ; 
Bookkeeping. 

cash, boy, *. A boy employed in a atora 
to curry money and change to and from tha 
aaleemeu aDd tha cashiers. 

cash credit, s. The privilege of drawing 
money from a bank, on personal or previously 
deposited security ; a cash-account. 

cash-girl, «. A girl employed for tha 
earns purpose aa a Cash-bot. 
cash (2), s. [A native word. ] A Chinese copper 
or brass coin, perforated v’ith a square hole, 
and strung on threads ; in value about ona 
twentieth of a penny. 

* cash (1), v.t. [A shortened form of cashier 
(q.v.).] [Cass, v ] To disband, dismiaa. 


f&te» lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey — a. Qn — w * 


cash— caspiecaws 


m 


c&ah (2), v.t. [Cash (I), s.] To change or con- 
vert into cash ; to exchange for money. 

C&Shed, pa. par. or a. [Cash, v.] 

0 & 6 h’-er,s. k a. [? Fr. easier = a pigeon-hole.] 

casher-box, s. 

Glass manufacture: A table covered with 
coal cinders, on which the globe of glass is 
rested while the hlowing-tnbe is detached and 
a rod attached to the other pole of the globe, 
preparatory to flashing. [Crown -olass.] 
( Knight .) 

ca-ehew' (shew as shod), s. k a. [A cor- 
ruption of acajou, the French form of the 
native Brazilian name ocajai&a.] 

A. As substantive : 

Bat. : The seed of the A nacardium occiden- 
tal, a tree of the family Auaeardiacew. It is a 
large tree, somewhat like a walnut. The fruit 



CASHEW. 


or nut is kidney-shaped, ot an ash colour ; the 
ahell consists of three layers, the outer and 
inner of which are hard and dry, but tha inter- 
mediate layer contains a quantity of black, 
extremely acrid, caustic oil, which is destroyed 
by roasting the nuts before eating them. The 
oU ia applied to floors in India to protect them 
from the attacks of white ants. [Anacardidm.] 

B. As atljeetive : (See the compounds). 

cashew-bird, s. The Jamaica name for 
a Tanager, the Tanagra zena of Gosse, now 
Spimktlis nigricephala. 

cashew-nut, s. 

Bot. : The fruit or nut of the Anacardium 
occidentale. [Cashew. 1 

cashew-tree, s. 

1. Anacardium occidentale, the West Indian 
name of Acacia tortuosa. Ita timber is hard 
and tough. (Dr. Royle: Descrip. Catalog, of 
H'oods, 1843.) 

cash hor -nie, a. [Etym. unknown.] A game 
played with clubs by two opposite parties of 
ooys, the aim of each party being to drive a 
bail into a hole belonging to their antagonists, 
while the latter atrain every nerve to prevent 
this. (Scotch.) 

O&Bh'-Ie (1), a. [Allied to Joel, karskr, kaskr 
= quick, nimble ; Sw. and Dan. Aarsfc = hale, 
hearty.] 

1. Luxuriant and aucculcnt. (Spoken of 
vegetables and the shoots of treea. ) 

" Deep down in tlie souebie glen o' Trows, 

Aneth the cathie wild." 

Ballad, /id In. Mag., Oct. 1818, p. 328. 

% Thomas of Ercildoune, it is eaid in an old 
rhyme— 

“ giule down to the cashie wad 

To pa' the rosea lim " 

Ballad , Edin. Mag., Sept. 1818, p. 15S. 

2. Transferred to nnimnls that grow very 
rapidly. 

3. Delicate, not nbie to endure fatigue. 

H This is only a secondary sense of the 
term, as substances, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, which shoot up very rapidly and rankly, 
arc destitute of vigour. 

4. Flaccid, slabhy. (Applied to food.) 

Cash’ to (2), a. [Perhaps the same as Cahhit. 
(Jamieson.)] 

1. Talkative. 

2. Fonvnrd. 

citsh ier’, s. [Fr. easier; Ital. coMfcre, from 
ea&A*, ettssa =■ ensh.] He who hns charge of 


money; a cash-keeper; one who keeps the 
books of cash paymeuts aud receipts of a firm. 

"Ita steward or cashier be suffered to run ou, with- 
out bringing him to a reckoning, such a sottish for- 
bearance will teach him to shuffle?' — South. 

cashier', * casaeere, v.t. [Ger. cassiren = 
to cashier, to destroy ; Fr. casser= “to break e, 
buret . . . quash asunder, also to casse, 
cassccrc, discharge " ( Cotgrave ) ; Ital. cassare ; 
Lat. casso = to bring to uothing, annihilate ; 
cassus — empty, void.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To invalidate, annul, render of none 
effect. 

"Seconds in tactions many times prove principals ; 
hat many times aiso they prove cyphers, ano are 
cashiered. "—-Bacon. 

? 2. To dismiss from one’s service, discharge. 
(Of persons, as II .) 

"They have already cashiered several ot their follow- 
era as mutineers."— A dditon : Freeholder. 

* 3. To discard, dismiss. (Of tilings.) 

" Counections formed tor interest, and endeared, 

By selfish views [are] censured and cashiered." 

C cno per : Tirocinium, 496, 

II. Mil. : To dismiss an officer from service ; 
to annul one’s commission. 

** He had the insoleuce to cashier the captain ot the 
lord lieutenant's own body guard."— Macaulay: Eat. 
Eng., ch. vt 

cAsh ier ed, pa. par. ka. [Cashier, v.] 

f caah-ier -er, 3. [Eng. cashier (v.); -er.] 
One who cashiers, discharges, or dismisses. 

cAsh-ier’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cashier, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of discharging or dis- 
missing from service ; the state of beiug dis- 
charged or dismissed. 

C&sh-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cash, v.] 

A & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or operation of con- 
verting into cash ; encashment. 

* cAsh lite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. TTel. 
casglu =. to collect, casgl = collection. ] A 
mulct. (Wharton.) 

c&sh-mar -iea, s.pl. [Fr. chassemarh, from 
chasser = to hunt, to drive, and maree = the 
tide . . . fresh sea fish.] Fish -carriers ; peo- 
ple who drive carts of fish through villages 
for sale. 

" Na mulettla thalr his cofferis carrlea, 

Bot lyk a court of auld cashmaries. 

Or cadyers coming to ane fair." 

Legend Bp. St. A ndroit; Poeva 16M Cent., p. 308. 

cash mere, s. k a. [Named from the country 
whence it ia imported.] 

A As substantive : 

1. A material for shawls, of a rich and costly 
kind, made from the fine wool of a species of 
gout, a native of Thibet. 

2. A fine woollen stuff, made in imitation 
and substitution of real cashmere. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or composed of 
the materials described in A. 

cash-mer-ette', s. [From Eng., &c., cash- 
mere (q.v.), and suff. -ette.) 

Fabrics : A lady’a dress-goods, made with a 
soft und glossy surface in imitation of cash- 
incre. 

CAsh-mer'-l an, a. [Eng. ca shmer(e) ; - ian .] 
Of or pertaining to cash mere. 

ca shoo , s. [Fr. cachou, from the Cochin- 
‘Chineae caycuu.] The same as Catechu (q.v.). 

cas-im-ir-o'-a, s. [Named after a certain 
Caaimir Gomez, of whom nothing is known.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants, order Aurantinceje. 
Casimiroa edulis ia cultivated in Mexico. 
The pulp is agreeable to the taste, but Induces 
sleep ; the seeds are poisonous. (Treas. of Bot.) 

caa ing (1). pr. par., a., k s. [Case, v.) 

A k B. As pr. par. k particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Ixniguage : 

1. The act of enclosing in a case or cover- 
ing. 

2. A case or covering. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mctal-ieorking : The middle wall of a 


blast-furnace. Beginning from the inside, w# 
find the lining, stuffing, casing, aud mantle. 
[Blast-furnace.] (Knight.) 

2. Shipbuilding : The curb around a steam- 
boat funnel, protecting the deck from the heat. 

3. Blasting : A wooden tunnel for powder- 
hose iu blasiing. [Hose- trough.] 

• cae'-mg (2), s. [Etym. doubtfuL Perhaps 
cog. with Dan. Arose — duug.] [Cazzon.] 
Dried cow-dung used aa fuel. 

"God permitted him to take other fuel, namely, 
cow * dung, dried catingt. to bake his bread with."— 
Waterland : Script. Vindic., lit. 94. 

• caa l no, s. [Ital. = a summer-house, a 
small villa ; dimin. of casa = a house.] 

1. A house or room for danciog and music ; 
a public daneing saloon. 

" That kind of company which thousands of our 
young men in Vanity Pair are frequenting every 
day, which nightly fills casinos aud dancing-roome."— 
Thackeray : Vanity Fair. 

2. The same as Cassino (q.v.). 


* cask, * kaske, a. [Icel. karskr, kaskr ; 
Sw. & Dan. Ararat.] Brave, doughty. 

"The laddea weren katke and teyte." 

Eavetok, 1.84L 

* cask (1), 5. [Casque.] 

cask <2), * caake, s. [Sp. cosca = the coat of 
an onion, a cask of wine, a casque or helmet.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A barrel, a wooden vessel used for en- 
closing liquor or provisions. 

" The victuallers soou found out with whom they 
had to deal, and sent dowu to the fleet casks of meat 
which dogs would not touch . "—Macaulay ; Eist. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

% It has cask in a kind of plural sense, to 
signify the commodity or provision of casks. 

" Great Inconveniences grow by tbe Imd cask being 
commonly so ill seasoned and conditioned, aa that a 
great part of the beer is ever lost arid cast away.**— 
Raleigh. 

2. The quantity contained in a cask. 

* 3. A casket. 

"A Jewell loekt into the woefullest cask.”— Shaketp . . 
2 Eenry I’/., iii. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1, In the snme sense as 1. 1. 

2. Dyeing : One form of steam-apparatus 
for steaming cloths which have been printed 
with a mixture of dye-extracts aud mordants, 
in order to fix the colours. It is a hollow 
cylinder, within which the cloths are suspended 
for the application of the steam admitted to 
the interior of the drum. (Knight.) 

cask-buoy, s. [Buoy.] (Knight.) 


t cask, v.t. [Cask, «.] To put into a cask. 


eask'-ct, s. [Corrupted from Fr. cassette = a 
casket ; dimin. of casse = a box, case ; Lat. 
enpsa — a chest ; c apio — to hold, contain. 
(Skeat.)] 

L. Literally : 

1. A little chest or coffer, a jewel-case. 

" All, my lord, are ready : 

Here l* the key aud casket." 

Byron : Manfred, lit. L 

*• Here, catch this casket ; it is worth the pains." 

Shaketp, : Merchant of l enice. iL 6. 

t 2. A coffin. (Chiefly American.) 

"... all heads were reverently uncovered as the 
casket was removed from the hearse." — Rady Tele- 
graph, Sept. 23rd, 1881. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. The body, as enclosing the soul. 


"They found him dead, and cast into the streets, 

Au empty casket, where the Jewel, life, 

By some damued hand was robbed aud taen away.* 
Shakesp : King John, v. L. 

2. The breast. 


"O Ignorant poor man i what dost thou bear 
Locked up within the casket of thy breast?" 

Paries, 

3. The tomb, as enclosing (he body. 

** Mine eye hath found that aid sepulchral rock. 
That was the casket of heav u'a richest store." 

Milton : Ode on the Passion. 


* cask -et, I’J. [Casket, s.] To enclose or 
shut up in a casket. 

" 1 have writ my letters, cafketed my treasure, and 
given order for our horsea — Shaketp.: All's li>H, ii. &. 


e&8 ~pcro, 3. [Etymology doubtful.] 
Bot. : A plant — Alliaria officinalis. 


ciis pie-ca we, cas -pl-taws/ cas pic- 
laws, * cas chlo-lawis. s. [Of unknov i 
etym.] An instrument of torture forum I v 
used in Scotland. Its effect seems to hnv 
been to draw the body and limbs together, 
and to keep them in thia cramped position. 


boll, b^; poilt, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, ph = f, 
-clan, ~tian — ehan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bel, d?L 
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t casque (que as k), * cask, s. [Fr. casque ; 
ltal., Sp., & Port, casco = a skull, cask, hel- 
met.] Armour for the head, a head-piece. 

•• Old Nestor shook the c/wvue.‘ 

Pope: Homer'* Iliad, bk. vil 220. 

- There came a youth from Georgia's shore, — 

A military caique he wore " 

W ordtworth : Ruth. 

Obvious compound : Casque-shaped 


t casqued (que as k), a. (Casque, «.] Wear- 
ing a casque. 

-He was clothed In a dragoon's dress, belted and 
casqued. and about to mount a charger."— Scott ; Anti- 
quary. cb. vi, 

i cas -quet-el (quet as ket), & [Dimin. of 
casque (q.v.).] A light helmet. (Southey.) 


♦cass, *casse, s. [Case.] 


* Cass, v. t. (Fr. casser ; ltal. cassare ; Low Lat. 
casso; either from cassus = empty, or from 
quasso = to shake.] 

J. To render useless ; to annul. 

" Wheu this election cnrne to the Pope he casxed it." 
Capgrav « : Chronicle, p. 15S. 

2. To discharge, release, dismiss. 

“They were caued and discharged of their militarie 
oath."— Holland imm. Marcclluinu*. 

"The verb to cast was once naturalised in the English 
tongue, but it is now obsolete."— Trench : Enylith Pott 
and Present, p. 35. 

3. To vanquish, defeat. 

“Of the Vitelliaus he both catted and also chasticed 
Tery many."— Holland : Suehmiut, p. 2V5. 

•• Thay war ca-win, hut array, at thair spulye. 1 — 
Bcllenden : T. Litnut. p SI. 


c&s-sa-da, c&s-sa-do, s. [Cassava.] 
cassada-bread, s. [Cassava-bread.] 


# cS 3 '-aa-kin, 5. [Eng. cassock; dimin. suff. 
-in.] A little cassock. (Sylvester: St. Lewis , 
544.) 

cas-sa-mun ’-air, s. [Ao Eastern word. Cf. 
Mahratta kotchoramu = a zingiheraceous plant, 
Curcuma zerumbet, and Krishna tamara’= Canna 
Indica.] 

Phar. : The name of a root brought from the 
East ladies in irregular cut pieces of various 
shapes. The cortical portion i6 marked with 
circles of a dusky hrown ; the inner part is 
paler aod unequally yellow. It is warm, 
bitter, and aromatic, aod smells like ginger. 
It is used in hysterical, epileptic, and paralytic 
affections. It is sometimes referred to the 
species Zimiber cassamumar. 

cas'-sa-reep, s. [From Eng., &c. cassa(va), 
with ‘suff. - reep , of doubtful etym.] The 
inspissated juice of the cassava, which is 
highly antiseptic, aud forms the basis of the 
West Indian pepper-pot. (Treas. of Bot.) 


♦cas sate, V.h [Ft. casser; ltal. cassare ; 
Low Lat. casso ; from cassus = empty, or quasso 
= to break in pieces.] To render void or null, 
to abrogate, to quash. 

“ This opinion supersedes and cauatet the beat me- 
dium we have ." — Ray : On the Creation. 


♦ cas-sa'-tion, s. [Fr. cassation; Low Lat. 
cassafio, from casso = to quash.] The act of 
making null and void, or quashing. 

Tf The Court of Cassation, in France, Is the 
Supreme Court of Appeal, ao named from its 
having the power to quash [Fr. casscr] or alter 
the decisions of the courts below. 


cas-sa -va, s. [Fr. cassave ; Sp. casabe, cazabe, 
from the native Haytiau name, kasobi.] 

1. Comm., Bot., dc. : A purified and nutri- 
tious fecula (starch) obtained from the roots 
of some eupborbiaceous plants, and specially 
from those of Jalropha or Janiphu Manihot, 
and J. Loejlingii. 

2. Bot. : A plant, the Mandioc or Manihot, 
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of America, where the root, after being divested 
of its poisonous juice by pressure, &c., is 
ground to the starch or flour called cassava, and 
then made iuto cakes of bread. It ia also 
used as a sauce, aud mixed with molasses, to 
form an intoxicating driuk. Tapioca is puri- 
fied cassava. 

cassava-bread, s. Bread made from 
cassava. 

cassava -plant, s. The same as Cassava 
( 2) (q.v.) 

cass a-war-y, s. (Cassowary.) 

♦cass-e’-done, s. [Chalcedony.] 

•• Item in a box beand within the Mid klst, a collar 
of cauedonit with grete hingar of moist, Iwa ruheis. 
twa per lie. con tan and xxv small cauedani » set in gold. 
— Items beid (bead] of a cauedone."~ Inventcrie*. p. 

9, 12. 

casse-gran'-i-an, a. [Named after a French- 
man, M. Cassegrain.] Pertaining to Casse- 
grain (see etym.), who ia 1672 inveuted the 
telescope called after him. 

Cassegranian-telescope, s. A form 
of the re fleeting-teles cope in which the great 
speculum is perforated like the Gregorian, but 
the rays converging from the aurface of the 
mirror are reflected back by a small convex 
mirror in the axis of the telescope, aod come 
to a foens at a point near the aperture in the 
speculum, where they form an inverted image, 
which is viewed by the eye-piece screwed into 
the tube behind the speculum. (Knight, <£c.) 

t casse -pa-per, s. [Fr. papier cassi; from 
casser = to break, destroy ; Low Lat. casso.] 
[Cass.] Broken paper ; the two outside quires 
of a ream. 

cas-ser'-l-an, a. [From Julius Casserius of 
Padua.] Pertaining to Julius Casserius (see 
etym.). 

casserian-ganglion, s. 

Anat. : A large semi-lunar ganglion formed 
b.v tbe fifth oerve. It is at the poilat of sub- 
division into the ophthalmic, the superior, and 
the maxillary nerves. 

cas'-sef, oassh'-ef, $. [Cashes.] 

Cas'- SI -a, s. & a. [Lat. cassia ; Gr. xacaia 
(kassia)' and na ala (kasia) ; ltal. cassia; Fr. 
casse. For Heb. Arc., see 1 Scripture .] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Scrip., dc. .* Cassia occurs in the following 

places : (1) Exod. xxx. 24, where the Heb. is 
mp (qiddah), Sept. Gr. (ireos), geoit. 

of ipi? (iris) ; (2) Psalm xlv. 8 (Heb. 9), where 
it is rnr*2j? (qetsicth), which is the fern. pi. of 
nf'Sj? (qetsiah), from (qatsa) = to cut off, 
to T peel off, used of bark. Sept. Gr. <aala 
(Arabia) ; and (3) Ezek. xxrii. 19, where it is 
mj? (qiddah) (see No. 1). In the Septuagiot 
there is a different reading. Qiddah is from 
TT|? (qadad) — to cleave. According to Dr. 
Hoyle qiddah was probably what is now called 
Cassia-bark (q.v.), and the qetsiah the same as 
Syriac kooshta, Arab, koosh and koost, the 
Aucklandia Costus , a composite plant growing 
near Cashmere, and allied to the Carlioe* 
thistle. 

“ All thy garment* smell of myrrh, sloes, and 

cattia P *. xlv. tl 

2. Bot. : A genus of plants, order Legum- 
inosse, suh-order Ciesalpinieaj, and tribe Cas- 
siese. It has five unequal sepals, five petals 



Manihot utilissima(Jatropha or Janipha Mani- all yellow, unequal in size but not papnion- 
hot, Lino.) It is a native of the warmer parts aceous, ten stamina distinct from each other, 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuli' try. 


the three lowest the longest, the four inter- 
mediate ones shorter and straight, and the 
remaining three sterile or abortive ; ovary 
stalked, usually curved, leaves simply ana 
abruptly pinnated with opposite leaflets, 
generally with glands on tbe peduncles. 
Between 200 and 300 species are known. They 
are trees, shrubs, or berhs. They are found iu 
India, Africa, aod the warmer parts of America. 
Several furni6h Seona. [3. Pham t. Senna.] The 
seeds of Cassia Absus, which are very bitter, are 
brought to Cairo from the interior of Africa ; 
they are called Chicin or Cismatan, and are 
regarded as the best of remedies for Egyptian 
ophthalmia. The bark of C. aurata ts used in 
Iudia medicinally, and also for dyeing and 
tanning leather. The roasted seeds of C. occi- 
dentalis, which,, notwithstanding its specifio 
name, occurs in the East as well aa in the 
West Indies, are used io the Mauritius for 
coffee, and as a remedy iu asthma. 

“ When, turning round a cattia, full in view. 

Death, walking all alone beueath a yew." 

Tunny ton : Love uwt Death. 

^ Clove Cassia : 

Comm. : The bark of Dicypellium caryophyl- 
latum, a lauraceous tree from BraziL 

3. Pharm. : Alexandrian senna consists of 
leaflets of Cassia officinalis, var. lanceolata, 
and of C. obovata. Indian 6eona consists of 
leaflets of C. officinalis, var. elongata. [Senna.] 
B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

cassia-bark (Eng.), cassia lignea 

(iMt.), S. 

Pharm. : Cassia-bark, or Chinese Cinnamon, 
is tbe bark of the Cinnamomum Cassice. It is 
used to adulterate Ceylon Cinnamon, which is 
the inner bark of C. zeylanicum. It is de- 
tected by its greater thickness aud roughness, 
and by baviog a less aromatic odour and taste. 
These trees belong to the order Lauracese. 
Dr. Wight has discovered that cassia-bark is 
produced also by several and perhaps by all 
the species of Cinnamomum. 

cassia-buds, *. A commercial name for 
the flower-buds of Cinnamomum aromaiicum. 
They are used like those of ciunamoo aod 
cloves. 

cassia-lignea, s. [Cassia-bark.] 

cassia-oil, s. The same as Oil of Cin- 
namon. It is produced from cassia-bark and 
cassia-buds. 

cassia-pods, s. pi. Tbe legume of Ca- 

thartocarpus (Cassia) fistula. 

cassia -pulp (Eng.), cassia -pulpa 

(Lat . ), s. 

Pharm. : The pulp of the pods of Cassia 
fistula. Pudding pipe-tree or Purging Cassia. 
The pulp has a browD -black colour, a sweet, 
disagreeable taste, aod contains 6ugar, 
pectin, mucilage, and a hitter substaoce. It 
is a slight laxative, but is apt to produce 
flatulence ; it is contained in Coofectio Senna. 

cas - Sl-da, s. [Lat. cassida = a little helmet, 
dimin. of*cassi$ = a helmet.] 

Entom. : A genus of monilicorn coleopterous 
insects, the Tortoise Beetles, in which the body 
is short, oval, a ad frequently concealed be- 
neath the shield of the head and case wings. 

cas-sid’-e-ous, a. [Iat. cassider — a little 
helmet ; cassis = a helmet ; suff. -eous.] 

Bot. : Haring tbe form of a helmet, aa the 
upper sepal in the flower of an acooite. 

c&s-si-di'-a-dae, s. pi [Lat. cassida — a 
little shieldl] 

Entom. : A family of monilicorn coleopterous 
insects, tbe Tortoise or Helmet Beetles. [Cas- 
sida.] They are of the section Tetramera, and 
sub-section Cyclica. The thorax aod elytra 
are dilated so as to constitute a shield, whence 
their name. The expanded front of the thorax 
quite envelops the he3d. When captured 
they feign death. The tail of the larvse ends 
in a fork. About twenty aperies occur in 
Britain. 

cas sid-i-na, s. [From Lat. cassis (geiiit. 
cassidis) = a'helmet, and suff. -i«a.] 

Zool. : A genu9 of Cursorial Isopod Crusta- 
ceans. containing the little animals popularly 
known as 6hield-slaters. 

cas-sid'-on-y, c&s-sid-oine, s- [Fr. cas- 
sidoinc ; Low Lat. cacedonius, chalcedonius , 
from Cbalcedoo, a town in Bithynia.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. 00 , cb = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


oassidula— cast 
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Botany : 

1. A aperies of Lavendula sttEchas, or French 
Lavender. 

2. A species of Gnaphalium, Cottonweed, 
Cudweed, or Goldylocka. 

C&s-sid'-u-la, s. [Dimiu. of Lat. cams = a 
helmet.] 

Zcol. : Tha typical genua of the family Cas- 
sidulidifi (q.v.). 

c&s-sl du’-ll d30, s. pL [From Mod. Lat. 
cassidul(a) (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee. J 
Zool. : A family of Ecliinida, rouodisli or 
oval in form, with very tine spines. It is 
sometimes separated into two families, Echiuo- 
brissidm and Echinolampadaj (q.v.). 

cS,8 aid-u li'-na, s. [From Mod. Lat. cas- 
sidul( a) == a little helmet, and guff, -ina.] 

Zool ; A genus of Foraminifera, the typical 
ons of tha family Cassididinidre. Gassidulina 
Ucvigata and cross a nre common in England ; 
they are found also fossil with other species 
from the Miocene onwards. 

©&s sid-u lln I da©, cas-sid-u-lin-t - 

de a, s.‘ pf. [From Mod. Lat. ccissidulina 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Foraminifera, sub-order 
Per ferula. 

C&s'-sie, c&z'-zle, 8. [O. Fr. casse; Ital. 

C 05 sa ,* from Lat. capsa = a case.] A sort of 
basket made of straw. 

*• Neither do they use pocka or sacks as we do ; hut 
carries and keeps their corua and meal In a aort of 
Teasels made of straw, called catsies.”— Brand : Orkney, 
p. 29. 

•c&ss'-ler, v.t. [Cashier.] 

"Moreour, If the Tartars draw homeward, our men 
rnuat not therefore depart and cauier their bandes, or 
•euarate themselves asunder."— Backluyt : Voyages . 
vol. t, p. 68. 

C&ss'-l-mere, *» [Cashmere, Fr. cassimir ; 
Sp. & ltah casimiro.] A thin, twilled woolleu 
cloth used for men's clothes. Kerseymere is 
probably a corruption. Kersey is a local name 
for a coarse worsted cloth of Scotland and 
Ireland. {Knight, etc.) 

C&s'-sin, pa. par. [Cass, y.] (Scotch.) 

C&S sii'-nro, s. pi. [Lat. cassis — a helmet, 
and feiu. pi. adj. suff. -inte.) 

Zool. : A sub-family of the Muricidte 

(Murices), the shells of which are large, ventri- 
cose, and generally amooth ; spire very short ; 
the base truncate and emarginata, or with re- 
curved channel ; inner lip toothed and plaited. 

C&S sl'-ne, s. [A native name.] 

Bot. : A genus of South African plants be- 
longing to the Celastracese, or Spindle-tree 
family. Seven species are known. The wood 
takes a good polish, and ia particularly adapted 
for the manufacture of musical instruments. 

C&s sin-et te, s. [Sp. casincte; Ger. casinct .] 
Fobric: A fabric made of very fine wool, 
sometimes mixed with silk or cotton. It 
differs from valentia and toiliuette in having 
its twill thrown diagonally. 

c&s sin-Ite, s. [Etym. doubtful. No ex- 
plnnation given by the introducer.] 
jV in. : A variety of Ortlioclase, of a dull 
bluish-green subtrrinsparent colour, and con- 
taining minute particles bright and hexagonal 
(hematite?). It occurs at Blue Hill, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.8. (Dana.) 

C&.9 Sl'-nd, s. [Ital. casino = a small house, 
dimin. of cosa = a cottage; Fr. c-asin.] A 
game at cards played by four persona, two on 
each side. In it the ten of diamonds, techni- 
cally called great cassino, or great case., eounts 
two; and little cassino, or little Cass., the two 
of spades, counts one. 

"Lady Middleton pro]*meda rubber of cassino."— 
MUi Austen Sens* and Aens.. ch, xxlli 

0&S v Sln-6)d, s. [Named after Cassini, a cele- 
brated mathematician.] 

Math. : An elliptic curve, wherein the pro- 
duct of any two lines, drawn from the’ foci to 
a point in the curve, ahull be equnl to the 
rectangle under the semi- transverse and semi- 
conjugate diameters. 

c&8 si 6 ber ry, s. [Mod. I*nt. cowiwc, from 
thu native name, and Eug. ben'y.) 

Bot. : The fruit of the Viburnum Uevigatum. 


Cas-si-O-pe 1-a, $. [Gr. Kaaauneta (kas$ie~ 

l*«i).] 

1. Ancient Myth. : The wife of Cepheus, a 
mythical kiug of Ethiopia, and mother of 
Andromeda. 

2. Asfron. : A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, aituated between Cepheus aud 
Perseus, 

cas -sis, s. [Lat. cassis = a helmet.] 

Zoology ; 

1. The Helmet-stone, an echiuite, a aection 
of the class of Cstacysti. 

2. A genus of gasteropodous molluscs, family 
Bucconidm. Their English name is Heluiet- 
shells. They are ventrieose univalves ; the 
aperture is longitudinal and sub-dentated, aud 
terminating in a short reflected canal. This 
genua of shells is found both recent and fossil. 
Thirty-seven recent species are known and 
thirty-six fossil ; the latter oeeur in the Tertiary 
deposits from the Eocene onwards, the former 
are inhabitants of tropical seas. 

c&s-sit-or'-i-a* s. [Gr. tcarraiTepos (kassiteros) 
= tin ; Lat. ca^siterum.] A genua of crystals, 
in which there appears to be a u admixture of 
particles of tin. 

c&s sit'-er-lte, s. [Gr. Kaaovrepos (kassiteros) 
— tiu ; sufl'. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : SnOj, native stannic dioxide, a tetra- 
gonal nearly transparent mineral of a brown 
or black, sometimes red, gray, white, nr yellow 
colour. Hardness, ft— 7 ; sp. gr., 6 4 — 7*1. 
Compos. : oxide of tin, 89 ‘43— 95 ‘26 ; tsntnlic 
acid, 0—2*4 ; aesquioxide of iron, 1 02— 6 63 ; 
sesquloxide of manganese, 0—0.8 ; ailica, 
0—6 48 ; alumina, 0—1*20. (Dana.) 

* cas-si-ter-o-tan-ta-lite, s. [Gr. *o<ro-i- 
repo?) =. tin, and Eug. tanlalite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Tantslite with alannic 
acid replacing part of the tantalic. 

* oas sob, s. [Arabic.] 

Chem. : Alkali, or alkaline salt. 

Cas -Sock, s. [Fr. cosaque ; Ital. cosnccn = a 
great coat ; from casa = a house, a covering.] 

* 1. A soldier's overcoat. 

"Half of the which dare not shake the enow from 
off their cassocks, lest they shake them selves to pieces." 
— Shakesp. ; All's Well, |v. 3. 

* 2. A dress of any kind, even for women. 

3. A long, close-fitting garment worn by 

clergymen, either with or without other 
robes, and by choristers and ehoirmen under 
their surplices. The colour varies according 
to the dignity. 

” Holes appeared more and more rlainly in the 
thatch of his parsonage and in his single cassock.' — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lit 

o&s'-socked, a. [Eng. cassock; -cd.] Wearing 
or dressed in a caasock. 

" A cassocketl huntsman and a fiddling priest." 

Coxoper: Progress qf Error, 110. 

t c&s’-so-let, cas-so-le'tte, s. [Fr. casso- 
lette.] A box made of ivory’, Ac., with the 
cover perforated to allow of the escape of the 
odour of perfumery kept or placed in it ; a 
eenaer. 

’’Fresh wood of aloes was sent to burn iu the ccuuo. 
l*ts.''—M*>r«: The Eire- Worshippers. (Note.) 

c&s-son-a’de, s. [Fr. cassonacle ; O. Fr. cas- 
son ; from cafason = a chest ; so called from 
its being imported in large chests or casks.] 
Cask or raw sugar, unrefined. 

4 cAs-so on, s. [Fr. caisson = a cheat] 

Jim. : A kind of ordnance. 

cas-s^iXm -ba, $. [An Amboynan word.] A 
pigment made by the Auiboynisns from tlie 
burnt capsules of a 
tree, iiterculia Ba- 
lunghas. 

c&s so - war - y, 
cas -si -0 war-y, 

s. [In Ger. kusiuir ; 

Mod. Lat. cosnan’ws 
(Brisson). From 
the Malay name.) 

Ornith. : Any 

bird of the atrnthi- 
ous genus Cnsn- 
arius, with about 
twelve species, 
from the Australian 
and Papuan regions. The best-known form, 
Vasuarins gnfentus, is called in Banda Erne or 


Eume, and hence hy tha Portuguese Emu 
(hut in English this name ia applied only to 
birds of the geuus Dromaeus). It is nearly as 
large as an ostrich, being shout five feet high. 

It has on its li^ad a crest, helmet, or casque, 
and pendent caruncles like those of the turkey. 
The wings are quite rudimentary, and repre- 
sented by spioe-like processes. There are 
three toes on each foot, and the inner toe ia 
furnished with a large claw’. It ia a native of 
the Indian Archipelago. 

■* 1 have a clear Idea of tbe relatiou of dam and chirk, 
between the two casslowaries lu St. James's I’arK. — 
Locke. 

cas-su-mun-ar, c&s-su-raun-i-ar, *. 

[Cabs am uk air.) 

cass-wecd, case-weed, casse-weed, 

s. [Mid. Eng. cass — case, and arced.] 

Bot. : A common weed, alao allied Sbep- 
herd's-pouch (Capsclla B u rsa-pastoins). 

c £ S - S y'_tha, s. [From Gr. *a<nJTas (A:asutas) ; 
kclSvtm \kddutas) = the dodder plaut, which 
this genus much resembles.] 

Bof. : A genus of jilants, the typical one of 
the order Cassythacece (q.v.). In parts of 
Australia Cassytlias make almost impene- 
trable thickets ; they are called Scrub- viues. 
The drupes of oue species, Cassytha cuscuti - 
fermis , are eatable. C. Jiliformis , a thread- 
like leafless parasite, spreadiug over hedgea 
and trees in the Concau aud various other 
parts of India, is used by the Hindoos lor 
cleansing ulcers, as a hair-wash, and for other 
purposes. ( Treas . of Bot., <tc.) 

cas-sy-tlia-5e £©, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
cassytha (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff 
-acecc.) 

Bot. : Doddor-laurels, an order of Exogens, 
alliance Daphnalia. They have anthers burst- 
ing by recurved valves, scales instead of leaves, 
and fruit buried in a succulent permanent 
calyx. Found in the tropics. Known genera 
in 1845 one, apecies nine. (Lindley.) 

cast, * caste, * kest, s. [Icel., Dan., & Sw. 
kast ~ a throw.] 

A» Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The act of casting or throwing anything. 

2. That which is thrown. 

” Vet nil these dreadful deeds, this deadlv fray, 

A cast of dreadful dust wUl aoou allay. * 

I pry den : Virgil ; Georgia iv. 1 32. 

3. The distance to which auythiog is or can 
be thrown. 

“ Aud he was withdrawn from them about a atone * 
cast, and kneeled down and prayed." — Luke xxu. 41. 

IL Figuratively : 

) . 0/ the eye : A motion or turn, a glauce. 

” He couueyeu him cou with cast of hla yghe." 

Ear. Eng. Allit. Poems ; Cleanness, 768. 

” They are the best epitome* In the world, and let 
yon see, with oue emt of an eye,, the substance of 
above on hundred pagea" — Addison: On Ancient 
Medals. 

H A cast in the eye ■=* a slight squint. 

*2. Advice, counsel 

“Tbia la my cast.”— Coventry Myst., p. 129. 

* 3. A plan, design. 

“Sche knew It bet than he 
What al thla quieute ca*r was for to aeye." 

Chaucer : C. T., 3604. 

* 4. Ona's object or desire, the thing planned 
for. 

“There la ua aege for na c chame that achrynkb at 
shorte, 

May he cum to by* cast be elokyug but eolst" 

Doug. ; Virgd, £38, a. 26. 

f5. A abort attempt at flight. 

“ . . . making short semicircular casts, and all the 
time rapidly vibrating ite wiug* and antcrni/e."— 
/Juridn : Voyage round the Worhl (etl 1970), ch. 11.. 
p. 86. 

*G. Skill, nrt. 

" Ho a wjti man we* of 
And In hya d«yd wca ryclit wyly." 

Wyntown, vL ML 168. 

* 7. A trick, juggle. 

"In cniue J npaml tbe Ja. a* a Jogloum 
Willi cadis, and with cuutcll*. a quynt caryare." 

/toulate, ill 11. 

* 8. Fashion, form, pattern. 

"To makle a tur after thi* 

EloHee and Htanchejfcur, 83$. 

" The whole would have lieen an heroic poem, but in 
another c<u< and tlgnre than iu»y that erer had l>een 
written beforo. — Prior. 

t i>. A shade, or tendency towards any 
colour ; n tinge. 

“ A llaky ina*». grey, with a rorf of srren. !n which 
the talky matter make* the gneate*t )virt of thu iun-»." 
— ifoMfwMrd. 



HEAD AND FOOT OF 
CASSOWA 11 V. 


boll, poilt, Jd^l; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. os; expect, Xenophon, ©yist. -mg, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -slon = shin ; -tion, -jlon = zhfin, -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, dcL 


cast 
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10. Hue, tinge (fig.). 


»• The native hue o t resolution m 
la sicklled o*er with the pale cast of fought 

Shake* p. : Hamlet, lit. L 

11. A eliauce, a venture. [B. 1.) 

*' Were it good. 

To set the exact wealth of all our state* 
Allatoueca^..." s;Mi ^ ;i ^ /rivl 

* 12. A touch, a stroke. 

"This was a cast of Wood's politicks : Jot hie in- 
formation was wholly false and groundless. —Swift. 

* 13. Accident, chance, lot, fortune. 

•• Wtat ca.t ta fiiaheu you ™ 

“Black tatbulrca,./ 

B. Technically : 

1. Gaming : 

(1) The act of throwing dice. 

(2) That which is thrown, a throw. 

••Plutarch just now told me. that 'tis in huiunn life 

as in a gAme at tables, where a man may wish for the 
highest cast. . . ."—Pope: Letter to Steele (lil-). 

2. Agric. ; The actor manner of casting seed. 

“Some harrow their ground over, and sow wheat or 
rye on it with a broad cast; some only with a single 
cast, and some with a double." — Mortimer. 

3. Hawking : 

* (1) A pair of hawks. 

“ A east of merlins there was besides, which, flying 
of a gallant height, would beat the birds that rose 
down unto the hushes, . . — Sidney. 

* (2) A brood or flight of hawks. 

"Carre of haukes, niee doiseaux."— Palsgrave. 

(3) The feathers, &c., cast by a hawk. 

4. Metallurgy: 

* (1) The act of taking a mould, a form. 

(2) The mould or form ; the thing moulded. 

"Take the cast of those dead lineamenta." 

Tennyson: Coquette , 111. 7. 

5. Bee-keeping : A swarm of bees led out by 
a maiden queen. The first swann of the year 
in each hive is accompanied by the old queen , 
the second, which follows from eleven to 
thirteen days later, takes a maiden queen 
and is called a cast . Sometimes a third and 
even a fourth swann may follow. 

6. Theatrical : The allotment of the different 
parts in a play. 

"The scenic accessories are quite adequate to the 
occasion, and the general cast is efficient. —Daily Tele- 
graph. March 28. 1681. 

7. Hunting : The act of causing the hounds 
to sweep round in a wide circle, so as to re- 
cover a lost scent. 

8. Fish-trade : A cast of herrings, haddocks, 
oysters, <fec., four in number in Scotland, but 
three in England. 

• 9. Baking : A batch of bread. 

"Out of one hushell of meale . . . they make thirtle 
cast, euerie lofe weighing eighteeue ounces.' —H a rri- 
jon : Description of England , p. 188. 

cast, * caste, * cast-en, "kest-en (Eng.), 

* cas sin, cais-sen (Scotch), v.t. & i. 
[lcel. kasta — to throw ; Sw. kasta; Dan. kasfe.) 
A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To throw. 

••They had compassed in his host, and cast darts i at 

the people from morning till evening. —1 Maccabees, 
vii. so. 

(2) To place or throw hurriedly. 

••And hesaith unto him, Cast thy garment about 
thee, and follow me.'*— Acts, xii. 8. 

(3) To hurl as from an engine. 

“A gret aton mto the town wa skeste." 

Rich. Casur de Lion, 4,118. 

(4) To throw, as a net or snare. 

•• unto a net. that was cost into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind . . ."—Matt. xui. 47. 

(5) To hurl down from a height. 

•• Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction co« him ^ ^ L 

(6) To drive by violence, to force. 

" Pharaoh's chariots and his host hath he coil into 
the sea,"— Exodus, xv. 4. 

(7) To drive by force of weather, to ship- 
wreck. 

Howbeit we must be cast upon * certain island.*— 
Acts xxviL 26. 


(11) To vomit, eject from the stomach. 

" But some way oo her they tuish on a change. n 
Tbnt gut ani go' ,h. p 

(121 To scatter, spread. (Used of sowing 
seed.) 

(13) To throw down, as in wrestling. 

“Though he took my legs sometime, yet I made a 
shift to cast him ."—Shakesp. : Macbelh, u. 3. 


(3) To emit, to send out. 


“ This fumes off In the calcination of the atone, and 
casts a sulphureous smell."— Woodward, 

(9) To throw or place in confinement hy 
superior force or authority. 

"John was catt into prison." — Matth. iv. 12. 

(10) To throw away, as useless or noxious. 

“If thy right hand offend thee cut it off, and cast it 

from thee." — Matt. v. SO. 


(14) To shed, to let fall, to lose. 

'• The bird of conquest her chief feather 

(15) To cause to fall on or appear at a certain 
spot, to throw by reflection. 

" I now cast upon the screen before you the beautiful 
stream of green light from which these de ‘ 

rived." — Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), ix. 22«. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To turn, to direct (of the sight). 

•• Far eastward cart thine eye. from whence the sun. 

And orient science, at a hirth, begun. 

Pope: Dunciad, 1IL .A 

(2) To cause suddenly or unexpectedly to 
come upon a person, to impose. 

•• Content themselves with that which was the irre- 
mediable error of former time, or the necessity of the 
preaeut hath cast upon them."— Hooker . 

(3) To submit, to rest, to refer or resign 
(with on. or upon). 

" Casting all your care upon him, lor he careth lor 
yon."— 1 Peter, v. 7. 

•* Cast all your cares on God.” 

Tennyson : Enoch A rden, 222 

^ To cast oneself upon . [B., II. 2.) 

^ (4) To defeat. [11. 3.] 

“ No martial project to surprise. 

Can ever be attempted twice ; „ 

Nor cast design serve afterwards. 

(5) To ruin, to destroy. [To cast down.) 

*(6) To surpass, to overcome. 

" In short, so swift your judgments' turn »ud wind. 

You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

* (7) To turn (the balance), to influence. 

" How much interest casts the balance in cases 
dubious." — South. 

(8) To sum up, to compute, to calculate. 

[*** 9 * \ . p e&ce< brother, be not over exquisite 

To cut the fashion of umjertam evUs^ ^ 

I have lately l>een carrina in my thoughts the several 
unhappiuesses of life, . . ." — Addison. 

* (9) To contrive, to plan. 

"The cloister facing the south is covered with 
vines, and would have been proper for an onuigehouse^, 
and bad, I douht not, been cart lor that purpose, . . . 
—Temple. 

* (10) To divide, arrange, set down. 

" Alle maos lyfe casten may be ^ 

Principaly in this partes thre. 

ffampole : Pricke of Conscience, 432. 

t (11) To cause to fall into any state. 

" At thy rebuke both the chariot and horse are cast 
into a deep sleep."— Psalms, lxxvi. 6. 

(12) To mould, to fashion, to frame. [II. 7.) 

"Under this iuflueuce. derived from luathemafciwl 
studies, some have been tempted to cajt all tbeir logi- 
cal their metAphyaicAt, ana their theologuai ana 
moral learning into this method."— IVatfr: Logick. 

“ That we are bound to cast the minds of youth w 
Betimes into the mould of heavenly truth, . . . 

^ Cowper: Tirocinium. 

* (13) To refer to for decision. 

“ If things were cast upon this issue, that Godshould 
never preveut sin, till man deserved it. the beat would 
ein and ain for ever."— South. 

(14) To inflict, to impose. 

"The world is apt to cast great hlame on those who 
have an iudifferency for opinions, especially in reli- 
gion "—Locke. 

(15) To shed or throw upon, to reflect. 

" 8o hright a splendour, so divine a grace. „ 

The glorious Dapbn is carts on his illustrious r^e. 

Dryden : Pi r<7« ; Ecu v. eo. 

* (16) To bind, tie, fasten. 

» Coir a strait ligature upon that part of the artery." 
Ray: Creation, p. 316. 

* (17) To beat up (applied to eggs). 

•• F<>r a rice pudd lug. -When jt Is pretty cool, mix 
with it ten eggs well cast, . . . — Receipts m Cookery, 
p. 7. . 

(IS) To drop eggs for the purpose of divina- 
tion ; a common practice at Hallowe en. 
(Scotch.) 

"By running lead, and casting eggs— 

They think for to divine their lot. 

7 ( Poem i n Ju m leson . ) 

* (19) To empty (a pond, &c.). (Howard 
Household .Books, p. 21.) 

11. Technically : 

1. Gaming: To throw (dice or lots).^ 

" And Joshua corf lots for them In Shiloh."— Joshua, 
xviiL 10. 

2. Military : 

* (1) To raise a mound or trench round a 
besieged city. 


"The king of Assyria shall not come into this city, 
nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it with 
shield, nor cast a bank against it."— 2 Kings, xix. 31 

(2) To cashier. 

*• You are hut now cast in hie mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice.* — Shakesp. : Othello, ii. a 

3. Legal : To condemn, to be defeated in a 
trial, either in a criminal case or in a civil suit 

4. Earri«ry: 

(1) To reject as useless. 

(2) To drop, lose (a shoe). 

(3) To throw a horse down by a rope efia- 
posed in a certain way. for any operation re- 
quiring confinement of the limbs. 

* 5. Medical : To judge, to diagnose. 

” If thou couldst, doctor, cart 
The water of my land, find her disease. 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. &. 

6. Theatrical: 

(1) To allot the parts in a play. 

"Our parts in the other world. will he new casf. sud 
mankind will be there ranged in different stations of 
superiority." — Addison. 

(2) To assign actors to the different charac- 
ters in a play. 

" It might have been cast better at Drury Lane. — 
Sheridan : Critic, L 1. 

7. Metallurgy: 

(1) To fonnd, to run into a mould. 

"The workman melteth a graven image, aedth© 
goldsmith spreadeth it over with gold, and casteth 
silver chains."— Isaiah, xl 19. 

(2) To form figures by running molten metal 
into a mould. 

"Which wise Prometheus temper'd into p^te. 

And, mixt with living streams, the godlike Image 

aUt ' Dryden : Ovid’s Metamorphoses, bk. L 105-6. 

8. Old Physiol. : To bear prematurely. 

"Thy ewes and thy she-goata have not cast thell 

young. — Genesis xxxL 38. 

9. ArXth. : To compute, to sum up, to calcu- 
late. [Cast-up, Cast-off.) 

" Cast my reckoning, mlDe host, and let your gToom 
lead forth my nag."— Scott .' Monastery, ch. xxix. 

«[ Hence, To cost a horoscope = to calculate it. 

10. Nautical : 

(I) To fall off, so as to bring the direc- 
tion of the wind on one aide of the ahip, 
which before was right ahead. This term is 
particularly applied to a ship riding head to 
wind when her anchor first loosens from the 
ground. To pay a vessel's bead off, or turn it, 
is getting under weigh on the tack she is to 
sail upon, and it is casting to starboard or 
port, according to the intention, (smyth.) 

* (2) To rectify or adjust a compass. 

11 . Building : To give a coat of lime or 
plaster. (Scofck.) 

" Our minister tbeeked the tqofalls of the kirk, th© 
steeple, aud Gavin Dumbar s lale, with n« w f£ d 

fcerf with lime that part where the back of the alUr 
stood, that it should not be kent. —Spalding, ii. 63, 84. 

* 12. Falconry : 

(1) To let the hawk fly after the quarry 

(2) To set a hawk on a perch. 

(3) To purge a hawk. 

13. Hunting : To make a cast, when the 
scent is lost. [Cast, s.» B. 7.) 

* 14. Agric. : To clean threshed com by 

throwing it from one side of the barn to the 
other. , 

" Some winnow, some fan. 

Some cast that can, 

III casting provide. 

For seede lay nsld© 

Tusser : H usbandry, ch. xx., Bt. Ik 

15. Printing : To stereotype. 

B. Reflexive : 

L Lit. : To throw oneself. 

“And ou tb« slope, an absentfooL „ 

I cast me down, nor thought of you. 

Tennyson : The Miller's Daughter. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 To set or devote oneself to anything. 

•• Your com.und.meut. to 

2. To yield or submit oneself (with upon). 

•• . . m makiug God onr friend, and In carrying * 
conscience so clear as may encourage im with confi- 
dence to cast ourselves upon him . -Southey. 

C. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

" 1. To hurry in any direction. 

"To while that kyeg Richard was kastand to the 
to lire. " — Langtoft, p. 168. 

* 2, To consider, to reflect, to plan. 

"The Jewea castiden to sle him. . . Wydiffs : 
Works, ii. 193. 

•• But first he casts to change his proper shape 
Which else might work 


from thee. — 1 / art. v. so. ~ - _ 

fate, fat, fare, “amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cameU h *f’ ^ 5 “ ^ y ”T“ QU =°i^ 

or, wore, wolf, work, who, son- mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, tuU, try, Syrian, as, 


cast— castanet 
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3. To compute, to calculate. [A., II. 9.] 

•• Hearts, tongues, figure, scribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, speak, cart, write, siwg, number, bo! 

His love to Antony." 

Shakesp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, HL 2. 

* 4. To auspect, to presage, to expect. 

* 5. To vomit. 

"These verses too. a poison on ’em, I cannot abide 
'em. they mako me ready to cast, by the hanks of 
Helicon." — B. Jorum : Poetaster. 

*6. {Of the weather): To become dull or 
overcast, 
ir. Technically: 

M. To take a form, by casting or melting. 

" It comes at the first fusion Into a mass that Is Im- 
mediately malleable, and will not run thin, so as to 
east and mould, unless mixed with poorer ore, or 
cinder*."— Woodward : On Fossils. 

* 2. To warp, to grow out of form. 

•* Stuff Is said to cart or warp, when, by Its own 
drought, or moisture of the air, or other accident. It 
alters Its flatness and straightness ."— Moxon : Me- 
chanical Exercises. 

3. {Of bees) : To awann. [Cast, s., I?. 5.] 

” When the hive grows very throng, and yet not 
quite ready to east, the Intense heat of the sun upon 
it. when uncovered, so stifles the bees within it, that 
they come out. and hang in great clusters about the 
hive, which frequently puts them so out of their ro«v 
sure*, that a hive, which, to appearance, was ready 
to cast, will ly out this way for several weeks."— 
Maxwell ; Bee-master, p 34. 

D. In special phrases : 

1. To cast about: 

(1) Trans. : To throw about. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) Lit. : To ponder, to devise, to plan. 

* (6) Fig. : To turn. 

" . . the people . . . cast about and returned, . . .* 
Wee. xlL 14- 

(3) Hunting : To make a cast. [Cast, a., B. 7.] 

2. To cast anchor : To let fall, to drop. 

"They let down the boat into the sea, as though they 

vould have curt anchor."— Acts, xxviL 30. 

3. To cost aside : To throw aside as useless 
or inconvenient. 

" I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people. 

Which would he worn now in thefr newest gloss, 
Not c ait aside so soon." Shakesp. ; Maeb., i. 7. 

4. To cast away : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) Literally: 

(1) To throw away. 

"... all the way was full of garments and vessels, 
which the Syrians had cast away in their haste."— 2 
Kings vlt. 15. 

(ii) To lavish, to waste. 

"France, hast thou yet more blood to cast awauf 
Shake tp. : King John, il. 2. 

(b) Fig. : To dismiss, to reject. 

"And cart our hopes a way." 

Lord Dorset. 

*• Cast away the worksof darkness ." — Book of Comm, 
prayer ; Coll, lrt Sunday in Advent. 

(2) Naut. : To shipwreck. {Lit. £ fig.) 

. . meeting with a storm. It thrust John Thomas 
upon the Islands to the South, where he was cart 
away."— Sir II". llaleigh • Essays 

* 5. To cast bock : To keep back, to hinder. 

" Your younger feet, while mine cart back with nge 

Came lagging after." 

Milton; Samson Agonist es, $36. 

* 6, To cast behind : To reject, neglect, or 
despise. 

M . . . and cast thy law behind their backs. . . 

A’eft. ix. 28. 

"... and castest my words behind thee."— Pi. 1. 17. 

* 7. To cast beyond the moon : To attempt 
impossibilities. 

* 8. To cast by : To throw or push aside with 
neglect or dislike. 

"Old Capuletand Montague 
Have made Verona * ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments."* 

Shakes p. : Romeo A Juliet, 1. L 

0 To cast count : To make account of, to 
care for. {Scotch,) 

10. To cast down : 

(1) Literally : To throw down. 

(2) Figuratively: 

(а) To deject, to depress In spirit. 

" For thee, oppressed king, I am rurt rt<wn.** 

Shakesp. : King Lear. v. & 

(б) Tu hurl from power, to destroy, to ruin. 
", . . Ood hath j>ower to help, and to cart down."— 2 

Cftroa. xxv. 8. 

" The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

I"eri»h the roses and tin* flow era of king*.* 

U’ordsicorfft : Excursion, bk. vll. 

11. To cast forth : 

(1) To eject, to throw away. 

**. . . I curt forth all the household stuff. . ."*— y*h. 
XUl, B. 


(2) To send out, to emit 

" He shell grow as the lily, and cast forth bU roots 
as bebanoa."— J5f osea xlv. 5. 

12. To cast in: To throw into the hargaio. 
"Such an ouiulsdent church we wish indeed ; 

"Twere worth both Testaments, cart in the creed.” 
Dryden : Kelioio Laid. 288. 

% To cast in one’s lot with any one : To take 
the same chance, share the fortune of any one. 

" Baxter cast in his lot with bis proscribed friends, 
, , — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

To cast in one’s nose: The same as to cast 
in one’s teeth. 

" I caste in the tethe or I caste in the nose, as one 
doth that reproveth another of a fault”— /'a rare. 

To cast in one's teeth : To revile, to abuse any 
one for, to twit. 

"The thieve* also, which were crucified with him, 
cart the same in his teeth.’ — Matt. xxvlL 44. 

13. To cast a traverse : 

Naut. : To calculate and lay off the courses 
and distances run over upon a chart. 


14. Tocpstoff: 


(t) Ordinary Language : 

(1) Lit. : To throw off, to put off or aside. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To discard, to reject, to forsake. 


(i) Of persons: 

" The prince will, in the perfectness of time, 
C’«rt ojfhts followers. ' 

SJuikesp. : 2 Henry IP., Iv. 4. 

(ii) Of things : 


"... a whole society of men should publicly and 
professedly disown nml cast off K rule, . . .’—Locke. 

(b) To free one’s self from the power or in- 
fluence of. 


"All conspired in one to cast off their auhjectlon to 
the crown of Etiglaud.*"— Spenser : Ireland. 


(ii) Technically: 
f (1) Hunting : 

(a) To let loose, to throw off. 

* (b) To throw off the scent; hence, to escape. 

"Away he scour* cross the fields, casts off the dogs, 
and gains a wood."— Sir !l~ V Estrange. 

(2) Naut. : To put off from the shore by 
casting off the holding rope or cable. 

(3) Knitting : To slip a stitch off the needle 
and fasten it off. 


(4) Printing: To estimate the amouut of 
printed matter a certain quantity of manu- 
script will make. 

15. To cast on (in knitting) : To form stitches 
on the needle at the begin niog of the work. 


16. To cast out, v.t. & L : 


(i) Transitive: 

(1) Lit. : To throw out. 

". . . and the guard and the captains cast them out. 

. . .•*— 2 Kings x 25 . 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) To reject, to turn out of doors. 

"Tliy brat hath been cast out like tu itself, no father 
owning it." — Shakes p. : Winters Tale, lib a 

(б) To cause to pass out, to expel 

" . . . he gave them power against unclean spirits, 
to cast them out, , . .’ — Matt. x. 1. 

* (c) To give vent to, to utter. 

"Why dost thou cast out euch ungenerous terms 
Against the lords and sovereigns of the world 7" 
Addison ; Cato. i. 1. 

(ii) Intrans. : To fall out, to quarreL 

" The gods cooxt out, as story gaes. 

Some being friends, some beiug fa*#." 

Ramsay: Poems, it 487. 

17. To cast up, v.t. & i. : 

(1) Transitii'cly : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(а) To compute, to calculate. 

" Some writer*, in casting up tbe goods most desir- 
able 111 life, have given them this rank.— health, 
beauty, and rlelies."-Wr Temple 

(б) To vomit, to eject (iif. £ fig.). 

" Their villainy goe* against my weak stomach, and 
therefore I must curt it up.’— Shakesp.: Henry I'., UL 2. 

*(c) To give Up, to resign. 

"I cart » ip. T foraake a thyng.— J'ahandonne. She 
hath tan hi* Novomyno laily this tonne yores, aad now 
he carter ft her ujk"— P alsgrave. 

(d) To upbraid, to cast in one’s teeth. 
{Scotch.) 

" For what tatweeu yon twa lias ever been, 

Nauc to the other will cart up. I woeli." 

fliva; Helenare, p. 115. 

(e) To throw up a scum ; particularly ap- 
plied to milk, when the cream is separated on 
the top. {Scotch.) 

(ii) Printing : The same as fo cast off (q.v,). 

(2) Intrans. : To clear lip, to brighten. Ap- 
plied tn the akv after rain or very lowering 
weather. {Scotch.) 


18. To cast a damp on ; To cause discourago- 
meut, or loss of spirits. 

19. To cast a stone at one : 

Fig.: To renounce all connection with him. 
{Scotch.) 

20. To cast peats or turfs: To dig them by 
means of a spade. (Scotch.) 

" Peats and fire was very scarce, through want of 
servants to cart and win them. Spalding, L 166. 

21. To cast a stack : To turn over a stack of 
grain when it hegins to heat, that it may he 
aired and dried. {Scotch.) 

cast, pa. par. & a. [Cast, t.) 

* cast-bye, $. A castaway. {Scotch.) 

" Wha could tak Interest tn sic a cast-bye as I am 
now 7"— Scott : Heart M Loth., ch. ix. 

cast iron, s. & a. 

1. As subst. : [Iron]. 

2. vis atlj. : Very strong, as we say, “ a man 
of a cast-iron constitution." 

cast-me-down, cast-mc downe, s. 

A corruption of Cassidonie (q.v.). Skinner 
and Prior consider this again a corruption of 
Starhas sidonia = Stcechas from .Sidon, where 
the plant ia indigenous. 

"Some simple people Imitating the said name [easel- 
donlej doe call it cast-me-downe — G’emrde, p. 470. 
[Holland A Britten.) 

cast-off^ pa. par. or a. Rejected {lit. £ 

fid-)- 

" Cast-off clothes for export."— Time/. Be pi. 7. 1876- 
{Advt) 

cast out, pa. par. or a. k s. 

A & B. As pa. par. or particip. adj. : Ex- 
pelled, rejected {lit. £ Jig.). 

C. v4s subst. : A quarrel. (Scoteft.) 

"A IxniJiy ktppago I would be in if my father and 
you had ouy cast out Petticoat Tales, L 267- 

cast stccl, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : Blister steel which lias been 
broken up, fused in a crucible, cast into in- 
gots, and roiled. The blocks of steel are 
melted in crucibles of refractoty clay, and 
the molten metal is poured into ingot-moulds 
of cast-iron. These are opened, to let out the 
red-hot ingot, which is then passed to the 
rolls. ICrucible, Inoot-mould.] The pro- 
cess of making cast-steel was invented by 
Benjamin Huntsman, of Attercliff, near 
Sheffield, in 1770. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

Cast-steel furnace : A furnace in which steel 

is cast. It has a strong wind-draft, and is 
lined with a very refractory composition. 
Each furnace is adapted to contain two cruci- 
bles, each of whicli is about two feet high, 
and holds a charge of thirty pounds of blister- 
steel. The heat generated in the cast-steel 
furnace is said to be greater than in any other 
manufacture. {Knight, £c .) 

cast-up, pa. par. or a. [Cast, v., D. 17.) 

cast (2). s. [Caste.] 

cas'-t&ck, cas-tock, cus toe, s. [A cor- 
ruption of Scutch kail = cole (q.v.), and Eng. 
slack.] The core or pith of the stalk of cole- 
wort or cabbage. {Scotch.) 

" The swingle-trees flew In fllnder*, m gin they had 
been as freugh os kail -cast acks." — Journal from Lon- 
don, p. 6. 

cas-tal - l-an, a. [From castalia = a fountain 
at Mount Parnassus, sacred to tbe Muses, the 
waters of which were supposed to have the 
power of inspiring with the gift of poetry 
those who drank of them.] 

1. Lit.: Pertaining to the fountain named 
in the etymology. 

2. Fig. : Poetical. 

" True prayer 

Ho* flowed from 11 pa wet with CVirtu/ian Uewa.” 

Cowper: Tusk, ill. 251. 

c&s tan’-c s [Lat co*mn<ra =. the chest- 
nut, or the* fruit of the uhestuut-tree , Gr. 
Kao-ravos ( kastauos ).] 

Hot. : A genus of trees, order Corylaceie 
(Mastworts). The barren Jlowers are in*a long 
cylindrical interrupted spike ; the fertile ones 
within a four-leaved involucre ; the nuts 
1—2 together within the enlarged prickly in- 
volucre. I’asfanm i'ulgaris is the Spanish 
Chestnut. [Chestnut.*] 

Ctis' ta-nct,8. [Sp. cmtfafhffn ; Fr. castagnettc ; 
Ital. cashi^Jirffa ; Port, castanheta, from ltal. 
castagna ; Sp. casta na ; Lat. castanea — a 


boil, b6$i poilt, J<5^1 ; cat, 90 II, chorus, ^hin, bon^h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph — L 
-clan, -tian =- shan. -tion. -sion — shun; -tion, Ion = zhuo. -tious, -sious, -clous = shits, -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bpl, dQl* 
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castanospermum— caster 



CASTAS Errs. 


chestnut, from the resemblance 10 te 

chestnuts.] A small, slightly concave, spoon- 
shaped instrument of ivory or hard-wood, of 
which a pair are fastened 
to the thumb and beaten 
together with the middle 
finger. Castanets were used 
by the virgins as an accom- 
paniment to hymns sung 
in honour of Diana. They 
are used by the Spaniards 
and Moors as an accom- 
paniment to their dances . .. 

and guitars. They are known also in India 
and Java. 

•• Shame ! shame 1 to treat a feeble woman thus I 
Be you but kind, I will do all things for you. 

I am ready now.— give me my c<Kfan«t». 

Longfellow : The Spanish Student, 1L 11. 

** This U30 of castanets, or something of the sort, and 
Indeed the whole idea of this song or song-dance ox 
women without men. is foreign to Homer. — l 9lad ' 
stone: Homeric Synchronism, pt. L, cb. iv.. p. wo. 

c&s-tan-o-spcr'-mum, s. [Gr. Katrravov 
(, kastanon ) = a chestnut ; tnrepfxa {sperma) — a 

Bot . : A genus of plants, so named from the 
fancied resemblance of the seeds to the edi >le 
chestnuts of Europe. It comprises only one 
species, and belongs to the papdionaceous 
section of leguminous plants. !t is foiind at 
Moreton Bay, in Queensland, Australia where 
it grows to a height of from fort} to lift) 
feet The pea-like flowers are produced in 
racemes, and are of a bright yellow colour. 
The fruit is a pendulous cylindrical pod, six 
or eight inches in length, and tapering to both 
ends. It generally contains four seeds rather 
larger than chestnuts, which are roasted nnd 
eaten but are far inferior to the European 
chestnut, and have an astringent taste. 

*cas’-tan-y, s. [Chestnut.] 

•• Castany {Chest eyne, P.] frute or tre. Cast ant a. — 
Prompt . parv . 

cast-a-way, a. & s. [Eng. ca-sf, and away.] 

* A. A$ adj. : Rejected as worthless, use- 
less. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vassal and 
slave of dlith; or “.ly remember, at our castaway 
leisure, the Impriaoued immortal aoul. — Raleigh . 
Hist. 

B. j4s substantive : 

1. One rejected or forsaken by God, a repro- 
bate. 

Neither given any leave to search In particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, who cast- 
aways. " — Hooker. 

2. One forsaken or abandoned by man. 

•• Why do you look on ns, and shake your head. 

And call us— orphans, wretches, castaways / 

Shakesp. : Richard III., 1L 2. 


* oas-tayne, s. [Chestnut.] 

caste, s. [Fr. caste ; Sp. & Port, casta - a race, 
lineage* from Lat. c fistus = purs, ch&stc.J 
1 Literally : An hereditary class of society 
in India, the members of which are theoreti- 
cally equal in rank, and, as a rule, follow the 
same profession or occupation. Formerly it 
was customary to add “and in Egypt; but 
the late Dr. Birch (1S13-S5), a distinguished 
Egyptologist, said that the Egyptians, strictly 
speaking, had not castes, though the son often 
succeeded to the office of the father. Caste 
must therefore be viewed in connection with 
India alone. There it sprung primarily from 
the distinction of ethnological race and from 
conquest. 

The aborigines of India seem to have been 
Turauian 3 . In pre-historic times a second in- 
flux of Turanians appears to have taken place, 
the new coiners Conquering the old inhabit- 
ants or driving them to the hills ami jungles. 
Thus were produced two classes, what may 
be called Tumnian caste people and Turanian 
outcasts. Next, but still at a remote period 
of antiquity, say 1700 B.C., or even earlier an 
\rvau people from central Asia invaded the 
land, and after a struggle, continued for many 
centuries, became dominant nearly every- 
where. Long before this conquest was effected 
three occupations among them had hardened 
into castes tlie Brahmans or Priests, the 
Kshetriyas or Warriors, and the \aisyas or 
Merchants. It is worthy of note that in 
our own time there go out in numbers from 
Eu"land the representatives of these three 
castes, and of these only— Brahmans (chap- 
lains and missionaries), Kshetriyas (officers and 
soldiers), and Vaisyas (merchants). Artizans 
and labourers cannot afford to go, and the 


fourth Hindoo caste, that of the Sudras or 
Artizans and Labourers, was constituted 
mainly of the Turanian caste-people, while 
the Pariahs and other outcasts and the wild 
tribes of the hills and the jungles nre the older 
Turanian aborigines. When the real origin of 
the lour .leading castes and the outcasts be- 
yond the pale had been forgotten, the Brah- 
mans attempted to base the structure of 
society on what was alleged to be divine 
revelation. It was gravely asserted that the 
Brahmaas came out of the month of the 
Supreme God to instruct men, the Kshetnyas 
from his arms to defend them, the \aieyas 
from his stomach to feed them, and the 
Sudras from his feet to serve them. 

Booddhism did its best to destroy caste but 
after a atruggle of about 1,250 years (say from 
500 B.C. to 750 A.D.), during 1,000 years of 
which (from B.C. 250 to A.D. 750) it was victo- 
rious, it had to quit the field. [Booddhism.] 
For the next 300 years caste was dominant 
and tyrannical in a high degree. Then the 
Mussulman conquest began to break its 
power. Now Anglo-Indian influences, politi- 
cal, religious, and social, are sapping its 
authority, especially at the Presidency seats. 

It was an unintentional interference with 
caste law which produced the Sepoy mutinies 
and war of 1857 and 1858. though the Moham- 
medans joiued in the outbreak from other 
motives. 

Through the long ages during which Indian 
caste has existed, the original four castes have 
split into an immense multitude, and at 
present in almost any locality from 100 to 200 
may be met with. Different castes refuse to 
eat together or to intermarry, and as a rule 
they follow hereditary occupations but nature 
is often too powerful for artificial and arbi- 
trary restrictions. [Aryan, Brahmanism, 
Eurasian, Mutiny, Mission.] 

o Fig : Anv distinct rank or class of 
society, especially if it shut its ranks against 
the iagresa of strangers. 

% Caste and rank are not tlie same, though 
in many cases they interpenetrate and sup- 
port each other. The man of highest rank in 
India is the Governor-General, who takes 
precedence even of the highest Hindoo Rajahs 
(kings) ; but by caste law he is an outcast, 
not higher than a Pariah. The relations be- 
tween white and dark men, specially if the 
latter be negroes, are essentially caste rela- 
tions. The generality of Europeans or Ameri- 
cans would never think of legally intermarry- 
in" with negresses, regarding them as doomed 
by their colour to be for ever the inferiors of 
the white man. The hereditary nobility of 
Britain are not, strictly speaking, a caste, 
despite their legislative privileges ; one born 
a commoner can be created a nobleman but 
no Sudra can, by any process of creation 
known to man, be made a Brahman. 


•• But to be subjugated by no inferior caste was a 

degradati on beyond all other degradn tion. . . —Hacau 

lay: Hist. Eng., cb. ix. 

" Her manners bad not that rcj> 08 « „ 

Which stamps the caste of V ere de v ere. 

Tennyson : Lady Clara Tere de I ere. 

fT Caste Christians : Hindoo converts who 
have not been required at baptism to sur- 
render their castes. The converts of the great 
missionary, Christian Fredenck Swartz who 
laboured iu India from 1750 to 1798, and those 
of many of his successors, were caste Christ- 
iana ; but the great majority of modern Pro- 
testant missionaries insist on caste being 
renounced at baptism ; those of the Roman 
Catholic Church, on the other hand, permit it 
to be retained. 

* cast'-cd, pa. par. or a. [An improper for- 
mation from cosf, v.] Cast. 

WheD the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 

The organs, tho‘ defunct and dead 

Break up their drowsy gT.-we. jJHTj* m0 ® 

With costed slough it, lv. L 

t cas'-tel-lan. * cas-tel-laine, * cas-tel- 
ein. s. [O' Sp. castellano; O. Fr. castellain; 
Fr chdtdain; Ital. castellano; Sp. castellan, 
from Lat. castcllanus == pertaining to a castle 
castellum = a castle, a fort ; dimin. of cast rum, 
= a fortified place.] The governor or con- 
stable of a castle. 

“Of tbU ©Udell was castcUaine Eldn.”— Ootver: 
Conf. Amant.. L 184. — .. 

“ Th<>sp are the rights which belong to Robert Fit** 
Anccn, Ten- 

lives, P- 116. 

* cas-tcl -Ian -3^, s. [Low Lat., Ital., & Sp. 

castcll’.inia ; Fr. chdtellenie, from castellanus — 


pertaining to a castle ; castellum = a castle, 
a fort.] The lordship or jurisdiction appertain- 
ing to a castle. {Kelham.) 

cas-t el-la-t ed, a. [Low Lat. castellatus, pa. 
par. of castcllo — to fortify ; castellum — a cas- 
tle, a fort.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Enclosed with a building. 

2. Arch. : Furnished with battlemeats and 
turrets us the old castles. 

* cas-tel-la -tion, s. [Low Lat. castellatio, 
from castello - to fortify ; castellum = a fort, 
a castle.] The act of fortifying or making 
into a castle. 

*cas-tel le, s. [Castle, s.j 

1, A castle. 

2. A large cistern. ( Halliwell .) 

cas -tel-lite. s. [Fr. castellit.] 

Min * A variety of Titauite. It is a mono- 
clinic mineral, of a vitreous, somewhat adaman- 
tine lustre, and a wine-yellow to wax- yellow 
colour. Hardness, 5*5— 6 0 ; sp. gr., 3*150. 

It occurs in the plionolite of Holetikluk 
Mountain, and in Sollodiz. (Dana.) 

* cas-t el -man, s. [Mid. Eng. caste?, and manA 
A castellan, a goveroor of a castle. {Scotch.) 

“ GMT am, burges do sne fault to ony c<utetman, he 
gall seik law of him within burgh. Leg. Burg., a 4J. 
—Balfour: Tract., p- S4. 

cas-tel-nau-dite, s. [Named after a min- 
eralogist, M. de Castelnau. {L Institut, 1Sd3, 

P- 78.).] 

Min. : The same as Xenotime (q.v.). 

* cast'-en, v. & pa. par. [Cast, v.] 

•• Ilyverae men divers thlnges seyde, f 
Tb. 

cast -er. * cnst-cre, * cast or, [Cast, r.J 

I. Generally : 

I. One who casts or throws anything. 

*» if with this throw the strongest caster vie, 

Still, further still, 1 bid the discus fly. 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vilL 23L 

t 2. One who calculates or casts up ac- 
counts. 

II. Specially: 

1. Of persons: 

(1) One who casta nativities, a fortune- 
teller. 

'• iu licnesse of a deuynour and of a fali eastern. — 
Wycbffe : Proverbs, xxiiu T. 

“ Did any of them set up for a ciuter of fortunata 
figures, what might be not get by hu predictions? 
Addison. 

( 2 ) a gambler ; one addicted to throwing 

di0e *' The Jovial caster's set, and seven *s the nick,,, 
Or—done !— a thousand on the coming trick. 
Byron: English Bards ami Scotch Reviewers. 

(3) Metal. : One who makes castings. 

•• Sood after his accession, be issued an order, ex- 
empting from military *e™ co *\\ uichM 

lwnmuiio mediately connected with printing, such as 
SSS?»«S. and the liW-BucUe: History of 
Civilization in England, roL il, cu. u. 

2. Of things: 

(1) A small box in which dice are shaken, 
and out of which they are cast 

(2) A small vessel or cruet with a perforated 
top, used for sprinkliog pepper, spices, &c. 
[Pepper-caster.] 

(3) A stand for such vessels or cruets, 
(ire&sfcr.) 

(4) A small wheel attached to the 
various articles of furniture, the axis of which 
is fixed to a swivel, that it may move more 
easiiy in any direction. 

!• . . even the big Mrs. Bagswa^h rolled herself into 
the 'hall, like a fillet of veal upon castors, to do me 
honour .* — Theodore Book : Gilbert Gurney, voL L, cb. v. 


caster-wheel, s. A wheel adapted to 
rotate on its axis in the stock m winch it is 
iourualed, and with the atoek itself rotating 
on a vertical axis, according to the direction 
of propulsion of the carriage or article to 
which it is attached. The caster-wheel is 
used as a support to the frout parts of ma- 
chines, such as harvesters, gang-ploughs, 
spading, digging, excavating, and ploughing 
machines, to enable them to be steered or to 
turn short around at the end of the row. 
{Knight.) 

cas'-ter, ces -ter, ches-ter, s [A.S.'ceasfer, 
from LatT cast rum — a tent ; in pL — a camp.] 
A termination of the names of mauy places m 
England, as Doncaster, Cirencester, Chichester, 


anu lanourers cauuui auum ^ - — ^ 

fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fill, father : we, wet. here, camel, 1 5^^ T= qn = 

or. wore, wolf! work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU ; try, Syrian. m e. 
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ehowing that at one time a Roman camp was 
there pitched. 

• cia-ti-f l-ca'-tlon, a. [Low Lat. castiflcatio 
= a making chaste ; castifico = to make 
chaste ; castns = chaste ; fa do = to make.] 
Chasteness, purity, chastity. 

'•Let no Impure spirit defile the virgin purities and 
oa.d ificat ions ot the soul."— Bp Taylor: Serm. at Golden 
Grove. 1653, p. 226. 

0&S -tl-gate, v.t. [Lat. castigatus , pa. par. of 
castigo — to chasten, chaatise ; properly, to 
make chaste or pure, from casta* = chaste, 
pure. ] 

1. Of material things: 

* (1) To make pure, to free from anything 
hurtful or impeding, to amend, to correct. 

"Thwe lower powers are worn, and wearied out, hy 
the toilsome exercise of dragtdng about and managing 
such a load of flesh ; whereof being so castigated, they 
are rluly attempered to the more easy body of air 
again."— Otanville : Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiv. 

(2) To chastise, to chasten, to punish. 

2. Of immaterial things : To correct, chasten. 

“If thou didst pot this sour cold habit oa, 

To castigate tny pride, "twere well." 

Shakerp. : Timon of A them, lv. & 

ods'-ti-ga-ted, pa. par. A a. [Castigate, v.] 

Cas-ti-ga^tmg, pr. par., a., As. [Casti- 
gate, v. ] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of chastising or cor- 
recting; castigation. 

C&s tl-ga'-tlon, a. [Lat. castigatio — a chas- 
tening, a chastising ; castigo = to chasten.] 

* 1. The act of making pure, or correcting ; 
emendation, remedy. 

*’ The ancleoU had these conjectures touching these 
floods and conflagrations, so as to frame them Into an 
hypothesis for the castigation of the excesses of gene- 
TOtlon."— Bale. 

2. A punishment, chastening, or correction. 
(Lit. 

"Their castigations were accompanied with encou- 
ragement* 5 which care was taken to keep me from 
looking upon as mere compliments." — Boyle. 

3. Penance, discipline. 

“ This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty ; fasting and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise devout" 

Shakesp. ; Othello, ill, 4. 

©fts -tf-ga-tor, s. [Lai castigator — (1) one 
who chastises, (2) one who improves or cor- 
rects ; castigo = (1) to chastise, (2)to correct.] 

1. Gen. : One who castigates or chastises. 

* 2. Spec. : One who corrects or amends 
faults. 

" The Latin castigator hath observed, that the Dntch 
copy I* corrupted and faulty here."— Barnevelt ; Apology 
with Harginall Castigations (1618), F. It b. 

C&S -ti-gA-tor-y, CL A s. [Lat. castigatorius 
= pertaining to castigation ; castigo = to 
chastise.] 

A. Asailj.: Pertaining to, or of tho nature 
of castigation or punishment, punitive. 

“ There were other cods of penalties Inflicted, either 
pTohatorv, c utigatory, or exemplary.” — Bramhall 
against Hobbes. 

* B. 4s sif&sf. : An instrument of punish- 
ment for acolds ; a ducking-stool. 

"For which offence she [a common ecold] xnav be 
Indlct<»d ; and. If convicted, ehall bo seutenced to be 
placed In a certain engine of correction called the tm- 
imckot. castignfory, or cucking-stool, which in the 
Raxon language la said to signify the scolding etooL"— 
Blarkstone: Comment., bk. Iv., e. 13. 

C is tile. s.&a. [Low Lat. Castilla , a pro- 
vince of .Spain.] 

A. 4s subst. : The district mentioned in the 
etymology. 

B. 4s adj. : Made at, or Imported from 
Castile. 

Castile soap, a. A kind of fine, highly- 
purified soap, migloaUy made In Castile, from 
olive-oil and aoda. 

CAs-tH'-l-an. a. & a. [Eng. Castil(c); - ian ; 
In Sp. Chsfc/fauo.] 

A- 4s substantive : 

1. A native of Castile. 

2. Tho language spoken in Castile. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Castile. 

Castilian-furnacc, s. 

Metallurgy: A lead-smelting furnace in- 
vented by an Englishman called Goundry, 
but which was first used In Spain. Its chief 
pt cullarlty is tho arrangement for ruuuing off 


a constant stream of slag for future treatment, 
the slag running into cast-iron wagons, which 
succeed each other as their predecessors be- 
come filled. (Ure.) 

cas -til-llte, s. [In Fr. castillit.] 

Min. : A foliated mineral of metallic lustre, 
hardness 3, and ap.gr. 5*186 — 5*241. Compos. : 
Sulphur, 25*65; copper, 41*11: zinc, 12*09; 
lead, 10 04 ; silver, 4*64; and Iron, 0 49. It 
occurs in Mexico. (Dana.) 

cas-til-Io -a, s. [From Sp. Castilla, an ancient 
kingdom in Spain.] 

Bot . : A genus of plants, order Artoearpa- 
ceae. CastiUoa elastica contains a milky juice, 
from which caoutchouc Is made. 


cast -mg, * cast-ynge, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Cast, v.] 

A. As pres. par. : lu senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 


" Machometus was a wonderfel mao and fer castynge." 

Trevisa, vi. 23. 

“ Like to casting beee eo rising up In swarms." 

Bray ton: PolyolHon. 

* B. A i adj. : Flexihle, 


" Cattyngr as a bowe ; flcxVKHs, vt Arms meu* eat 
fL exibilis, an” velecastyoge." — Cat hoi Anglicum. 

C. 4s substantive : 


I. Ordinal Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of tlirowing anything. 

(2) That which is cast. 

If Used in the plural for old clothes, cast- 
clothes = the perquisite of a nurse or waiting- 
maid. (Scotch.) 

" Another said, O gin she hod hut milk. 

Then eud she gae frae head to foot In silk. 

With castings rare and a gueed nourice fee. 

To nurse the king of Elfin's heir Fizzee." 

Hots : Belenore, p. 83. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A forecasting, forethought. 

•(2) A contrivance, a plan, an arrangement. 

" Dlstributlo is that useful casting of all roorne for 
office, entertainment, or pleasure."— Sir E. Ifotton r 
Elemcnts of Architecture. 

(3) The act or process of computing or add- 
ing up figures, accounts, Ac. 

* (4) The act or science of divination. 

* (5) The act of vomiting, vomit. 

** The hound turnyde agen to hla catty ng. and a sowe 
Is waiachen In walewing in feline."— Wycliffe ; 2 St. 
Peter, 11. 22. 

IL Technically : 

1. Metallurgy : 

(1) The act of forming metal in a mould. 

II It is believed that the art of shaping 
metal by the hammer, chisel, and graver is 
older than that of casting it In a malted state 
in a mould. But casting is of very consider- 
able antiquity, thus the golden calf made by 
Aaron was first “molten," i.c., melted and 
then graved (Exod. xxxii. 4, 24), and the brass 
(copper or bronze) vessels for Solomon’s 
temple were also cast (1 Kings vii. 46, 47). 
Cast-iron statues are mentioned by Pausanias 
about A.D. 120, but nothing else of cast-iron 
is koown to have existed in classic times. 
About AD. 1709 John Thomas, a Welsh hoy, 
devised an effective method of casting iron, 
and he and his master successfully carried 
out the process (which was long kept a secret) 
at Coalbrookdale. It is now one of the great 
industries in Britain, and other manufactur- 
ing countries possessed of coal and ironstone. 
[Foondino.] 

"After thin manner he inado the ten base*; all of 
them had one casting, one measure, and one elza"— 
I Kings vll. 37. * 

", . , everything hetokenn great perfection in the 
casting of metals during tho bronco period."— Kemble: 
Horae Perales, p. 61 

(2) That which Is cast in a mould. 

2. Not, Hist. : 


(1) The act of moulting. 

** Tho casting of tho skin Is, by tbo anclonts, com- 
pared to the breaking of the sccundine, or caw], but 
Hot rightly: for that wero to mako every casting of the 
skin a new birth."— Bitcon : Batumi Experimental 
lhstory. 

(2) The cast feathers, excrements of hawks, 
Ac. 


3. Bee-keeping : A swarm. [Cast, a, B. 5.] 

4. Building: A coating of lime nr plaster. 

5. Joinery: The bending of tho surfaces of 
a piece of wood from their originnl position, 
either by weights, or by unequal exposure to 
tho weather. 


6. Sculpture: The taking oasis of impres- 
sions of figures, busts, nuatiis, Ac. 


7. Pottery : The act of stamping clay ware. 
Delicate objects, which cannot be readily 
moulded by pressing the clay into the mould, 
are cast hy the following process. The plaster 
mould being closed, the alip or creamy clay 
is poured in, and the portion nearest to the 
mould becomes hardened by the absorption 
of the water by the mould. The flnid portion 
is then poured out, and the mould partially 
dried. A aacoud tilling of alip yields another 
coating, and the process is repeated as often 
as may be necessary to give the required 
thickness to the casting. (Knight.) 

8. Theat. : The assigning of parts in a play. 
(Webster.) 

•ft Casting is used in combination with many 
prepositions, as a casting away, a casting off, 
Ac., for the meanings of all which see the 
corresponding uses of the verb. 

Casting of the heart: A mode of divination 
nsed in Orkney. 

"They have a charm also whereby they try if per- 
sons be In a decay or Dot. aod If they will die thereof ; 
which they call Catting of the Heart." — Brand ; Orkn* 
p. 6‘i 

* casting bottle, s. A bottle for cast- 
ing or sprinkling perfume. 

" Call for your casting-bottle.”— Albumaz., 0. PL, vii. 
165. 

casting-box, & 

Founding: A Bask containing the mould. 
[Flask.] 

casting-ladle, s. 

Founding : An iron vessel with handles for 
conveying molten metal from the cupola and 
pouring it into the mould. 

casting-net, a. A net thrown into the 
water and moved along so as to sweep the 
hottom. 

" Casting-nets did rivers* bottoms sweep." 

Hay : Virgil ; Georgic i. 

casting-press, s. 

Founding : A press in which metal is cast 
under pressure, as in the car- wheel press. 

casting-shop, a. That part of a foundry 
or factory where castings are made. 

“ . . . b© was carryiug some lead from one part of 
tb© yard to the casting shop, . . ."—Baity Hews, Jau. 2, 
I87L 

casting-slab, s. 

GUtss-manufacture: The flat piece on which 
the metal is poured in making plate-glass ; the 
casting-table. 

casting-table, s. 

Glass manufacture : The tahle in a plate-glasa 
factory upon which the molten glass is poured 
from the cuvette, and rolled to a thickness hy 
a roller wbich rests upon the marginal ledges 
of tho table, whose height determines the 
thickness of the plate. 

casting-up, s. A casting or calculating 
of the future. 

" AH was pur© within : do fell reinor*©. 

Nor anxious c-astlngs-up of what mijjht be, 
Alarm'd hi* peaceful bosom." Blair : Gra re. 

casting-voico, casting-vote, s. The 

deciding vote ; that given by the chairman or 
president of any assembly when the votes fot 
and against any proposition are equal. 

" Not many yea x* ago. It *o happened, that a eohler 
had the catting vote for the life of a criminal, which he 
very graciously gave ou the merciful aide.**— Addison: 
Travels in Italy. 

“ Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two distant pots of ale . . . 

Iu this sad state, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the emting voice.” 

I'rior: Alma, IL 206, 

casting-weight, s. A weight which 
turns a scale when exactly balanced. 

cas -tle (t silent), * cas-tel, * cas-telle, 
kas-tol, * cas-tyl, s. A a. [Da. ArasfeJ; 
Fr. castcl ; Ital caste th ; Sp. castillo ; Lat. 
castcllum, dimin. of castrum=xn fort.] 

A. 4s substantiir : 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

* 1. A villnge. 

•• Oo ye Into the caslsl which 1* ayena you."— ITyo 
life: Luke xix. iiO. 

•2. A tent; in the pi. =n camp. (Com- 
pare tho similar use of the Latin castrum aud 
c<«frn.) 

’* And tho fellen doun In mtddls of her castelt .** — 
Wycliffe : Pt. IxxviL 53. 

41 3. A strongly-built car or tower borne on 
the backs of elephants. 

" He maketho ccrteyn men of armes for to goo np 
Into erutellrs of trvo . . . that craftily l*n sett up on 
tho Ollfanle© bakkos."— .l/uurufcvm*, p. 19L 


boil, pcht, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-elan, tian = shon. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tiou, -^ion — zliiitL -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -bio, -tie, Aa - bol, t^l. 
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* 4. A small tower or raised part on the deck 
Of a ship. { Forecastle.] 

** The toppe castelles be stuffede with toyelju" 

Jforte Arthur e. 3,616. 

* 5. A small apecies of helmet. 

" Stand fast and weare cattle on thy head." 

Shakes/*. : Trxnlus, V. X 

* 6. A moveable wooden tower, used in 
.ieges. 

** I a that same tre cast el weren mated stages tbra.” 

Sir Frrumbras, 3,255. 

7. A fortified building, a fortress. 

% The oldest castles of which remains atill 
exist in England— auch as Richborough Castle, 
in Kent— are of Roman origin. Others nearly 
contemporaneous with these, like Conios- 
borough or Conisbrough, in Yorkshire, may 
be British. There follow next Saxon castles 
like Castleton, in Derbyshire. Rochester and 
many other castles are Norman. Then follow 
more modern stone and brick castles between 
the reigns of Edward l. and Henry VII. 

" He gathered huygbtes and huld« cntf filet-" 

Trcrxta, L 89. 

II. Chess: A piece shaped like a tower, 
otherwise called a Rook (q.v.). 

% Castles in the air : Mere empty, visionary 
projects. 

" These were hut like castles in the air, and in meat 
fancie* vainly ImAgined,"— Raleigh : Hitt, of the World. 
B. A3 adj. : (See the compounds). 

% Obvious compounds : Castle-barber, castle- 
belt, castle-ditch , castle-gate, castle-hall, castle- 
roof, castle-turret, castle-wait, 

castle-builder, s. 

1. Lit. : The builder of a castle. 

2. Fig. : One who huilds castles in the air ; 
who forms imaginary ideas and pictures. 

“The poet*— are the greatest cattle- builders In the 
world.”— Student, L 223. 

castle-building, s. 

1. Lit. : The act or operation of building a 
castle. 

2. Fig. : The act or habit of building castles 
in the air. or of forming fanciful projects and 
pictures. 

" Castte-bailding, or the science of aerial architec- 
ture, is of much too values nature to be comprehended 
in e coacise regular definition: but, for the sake ol 
custom and method, I define it to be the craft ol erect- 
ing baseless fabricka lu the air. and peopling them 
with proper ootioual inbahitaats for the employment 
and improvement of the understanding." — Student, L 
223. 

castle-court, s. The court of a castle. 

"And man and guard the castle-court."' 

Scott : The Lord of the hlet, V. 27. 

castle-crowned, a. Crowned or sur- 
mounted with a castle. 

“ It was my chaoce In walking all alone, "* 
The ancient cattle-crowned hill to scale.” 

Jfir. for A lag., p. 776. 

* castle-guard, * castle-gard, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The guard of a castle. 

2. Old Law : A kind of tenure by which the 
tenant was bound to defend his lord's castle. 
[Castle-ward, s., 2.] 

"One species of knight-service was cadleguard, 
diffenug from It in nothing, but that whoever held by 
that tenure, performed his service withlu the realm, 
and without limitatiou to any certain term.”— Lord 
Lyttleton. 

* castle-man, j. A castellan ; the con- 
stable of a castle. 


* castle-s*ap, s. [Castil e-soap.] 

•• I have a letter from e soap-boiler, desiring me to 
write upon the preaentdutiesoo Castle-map."— Addison. 

* castle town, * castelltun, s. A for- 
tified town. 

“ He was oeh aa castelltun." 

Ormulum, 17,918. 


* castle- ward, * cast el- wart, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Castle-guard 
( q.v.). 

“The castelmrtis on the m&rche.” 

Wyntoun : Chronicle, VIII. xxxviiL 129. 


2. Old Law : An imposition laid upon such 
of the king’s subjects as dwell withiu a certain 
compass of any castle, toward the maintenance 
of such as watch and ward the castle. (Coiret) 


* castle-work, * castelwerk, s. For- 
tifications, battlements. 

“A cite Dohul enclosed comelich* aboute with fyn 
castel it erk." William of Puleme, 2,219. 


cas - tie (t silent), v.i. [Castle, s.1 

Chess : By a certain move, to protect the 
king with the castle or rook, the latter being 
moved to the side of the king, which is then 
placed on the square on the other side. 


cas - tied (J silent), a. [Castle, s.] 

1. Furnished or provided with castles. 

** The horses' neighing by the wiod ia hi own. 

And castled elephants o'erlook the towa.” 

Dryden : Aurungsebe, L L 

2. Fortified, embattled. 

“ He fought the Moots,— *od, io their fall. 

City aud tower and castled wall 
Were his estate.” 

Longfellow ; Translations ; Coplat de At anrique. 

* cas -tle-ry (t silent), s, [Eng. castle, and 
-ry (q.v.).] The government of a castle. 

“The said Robert eod hia heirs ought to be and are 
chief banner bearers of Loudoa In fee, for the castelry, 
which he and hla ancestors have, of Baynards castle 
in the said city.” — Blount : Anc. Tenures, p. 11$. 

cast-let, 3 - [O. Ft. castelet ; Ital. castelletto , 

diminutive of Fr. castel = a castle.] A little 
castle. 

“There was la it * castlet of stone and brick.*— 
Island : Itinerary. 

* cast-ling (1), s. [Eng. cast, and dimin. 
suff. -ling.] Anything horn before its time ; 
an abortion. 

“ We should rather rely upon the urioe of a eastlintft 
bladder, a resolution of crabs' eyes, or a second distil- 
lation of urine, as Helmont hath commended. — 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

cas -tling (2) (t silent), s. & a. [Castle, v.] 

A. As subst. : The act of performing the 
operation in chess, described in Castle, v. 

B. As adj. : Performing auch an operation. 

cast-m-a, s. [An abbreviation for Lat. 
castanea (q.v.).] 

Entcm. : A genua of Hawk-moths, the typical 
one of the family Castniid® (q.v.). The best- 
known. species "is Castnia Licus, which is 
South American. 

cast-m i-dee, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. castnia, 
and fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

EnUm. : A family of Hawk-moths (Sphin- 
gides), one of those connecting the tribe with 
the Butterflies. Swainson and Shuckard call 
them Moth Sphinxes, and say that they fly 
with great rapidity during the heat of the day. 
None are British. [Castnia.] 

cas tock, cas-tack, cas - toe, s. [Cas- 
tack.] 

1. The core or pith of a stalk nf colewort or 
cabbage. 

2. The stems or *’ roots " themselves. 

“There's c»uld trail in Aberdeen, 

An” co stocks in Strathbogie.” 

A Scotch Song. 

cas -tor (l), S. [In Fr., Sp., k Port, castor ; ltal. 
castoro ; from Lat. castor; Gr. Kdcrroop (kostdr) 
= a beaver. From Sansc. kasturi = musk.] 

A. As substantive. 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. A beaver. 

** Like hunted castors, conscious of their store. 

Their waylsld wealth to Norwey’s coast they bring. 

Dryden : Annus J lirabilit, xxv. 

t 2. A hat made of the fur of a beaver ; a 
silk hat. (Slang.) 

« Making diligent use of his triangular castor to 
produce a circulation In the clow nil."— Cooper : Last 
Of the jf oh icons, eta . li* 

3. A heavy milled cloth for overcoats. 

II. Zool : A genus of Sc iurom orphic rodents, 
typical of the family Castoridre, with one living 
apecies, Castor fiber, the beaver (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Made of the skin or fur of the 
beaver, or of beaver cloth. 

cas -tor (2), s. [See def.] 

pharm. : An abbreviation of Castoremn 

(q v-x 

castor-bean, s. 

Hot. : The bean or seed of the Castor-oil 
plant, Ricinus communis , from which the oil 
is expressed. 

castor-oil, s. 

Pharm. : Ricini Oleum, a thick, viscid, pale 
oil, of a peculiar odour, and slightly acrid 
taste, deriving its popular name from some 
supposed resemblance to castoreum (q.v.). 
It is expressed from the seeds of Ricinus 
communis, the Castor- oil plant (q.v ). Castor- 
oil is soluble io alcohol. It is a mild, quick, 
safe purgative, causing only evacuation of tlie 
bowels, and is used in cases of gastritis, en- 
teritis, and dysentery. Castor-oil expressed 
from the seeds without the aid of heat is 
called “ cold-drawn castor-oil." 


Castor-oil Plant : 

Bot. : Ricinus communis , a plant belonging to 
the order Euphorbiaccje, growing in the East 
Indies, frequently cultivated as an ornamental 



CASTOR-OIL PLANT. 


plant, under the name of Palma Christf, at- 
taining a height of from eight to ten feet. 
There are many varieties, used in sub-tropical 
gardening for their handsome foliage. 

cas’ -tor (3), s. [Lat., from Gr. Kaarwp ( kastor ).] 

1. Classic Mythol. : One of the twin sons of 
Jupiter and Leda, the other beiog Pollux. 
After their death they were placed amongst 
the stars, forming the constellation now 
known as Gemini or the Twins. 

2. Astron. : One of the two bright stars con- 
stituting the constellation Gemini (the Twins). 
It is a Gemiuonim. It is a binary star, one of 
the two into which a telescope resolves it re- 
volving around the other in about 1,000 years. 

3. Min. : Castorite (q.v.). [Pollucite.] 

castor and pollux, s. 

1. Meleorol. : A fiery meteor, which appears 
sometimes sticking to a part of the ship, in 
form of one, two, or even three or four halls. 
When one is seen alone, it is called Helena, 
which portends the severest part of the storm 
to be yet behind ; two are denominated Castor 
and Pollux, and sometimes Tyndarides. which 
portend a cessation of the storm. [Corposant.] 

2. Astron. : The name of a constellation, 
also called Gemini or the Twins. 

C&S-tor'-c-um, s. [Lat., from Gr. Kaaropiov.] 

Pharm. : The pharma copoeial name for (he 
peculiar mncilaginous substance found in the 
two inguinal sacs of the beav'er. It is very 
odorous, soft, and almost fluid when first 
taken from the animal, but becomes dry and 
of the consistence of resin. It has an acrid, 
bitter, and nauseous taste, and was formerly 
tnnch used as a stimulant and an antispas- 
modic in hysteria and epilepsy, but now 
chiefly by perfumers. 

C&S-tor'-lC, a. [Castoretjm.] 

Chem. : Pertaining to or derived from caa- 
toreum (q.v.). 

cAstor'-idae, s.pl [Lat. castor =a beaver; 
fem. pi. auffix -idee.] 

1. Zool : A family of Rodents, of which the 
Castor, or Beaver is the typical genus. They 
are of stout make, possess distinct clavicles, 
and have five toes, those of the hind feet being 
connected by a web or membrane. Genera, 
Castor and Myopotamus (q.v.) 

2. Pakeont. : No Castoridie have as yet been 
found earlier than the Miocene. Among the 
geuera two contain animals of large size, Tro- 
gonotherium and Castoroides ; the former is 
Pliocene and Post-Pliocene, the latter Post- 
Pliocene only. 

cas -tdr-in, cas tor Ine, s. [Eng. casto? ; 
suffix -in, - ine (Chem.). J 

Chem. : A crystallizable substance obtained 
from castor by the action of alcohol. 

cas -tor-ite, s. [Eng. castor (3), and suff. -its 
(Min.). j 

Min. : A variety of Petalite (q.v.), occurring 
in Elba in attached crystals ; sp. gr., 2*3S— 
2*405. Comp.: Silica, 78*01; alumina, 18*86; 
lithia, 2*76. (Dana.) 

cas -tor^, s. [Caster, II. 2(4).] 

* cas’-tor-y, a [Castoreum.] An oil drawn 
from the castoreum, and used in the prepara- 
tion of colours. 
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Which cunning Cmftesman hand hath overlayd 
With lay re vermilion or pure Caifory.*' 

Spenser : F. Q-, IL lx. 4L 

• ohs-tra-me-ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
castra = a camp ; metatio = n measuring ; meter 
=to measure.] The art or scieace of arraagiag 
a camp. 

"Between Chadllngton and Saresden la also an un- 
mentloned camp, either Saxon or Danish, for l»th ore 
concerned In this question; and their castrametation, 
even under the most practicable and commodious cir- 
cumstances of ground, Is sometime* ambiguous.”— 
Wart on: History of Kiddington, p. 50. 

" Plunged, nothing loath, into a sea of discussloo, 
concern lug wars . . . and the rules of castrametation.' 
—Scott : Antiquary, ch. L 

0&8'-trate, v.t. [Lat. castratus, pa. par. of 
east ro = to geld, ] 

1. Lit. : To geld, emasculate. 

“ Orlgen— having read that scripture, 'There be 
tome that castrate themselves for the klQgdom of 
God,' which was but a parabolical speech, he did really, 
and therefore foolishly, castrate himself." — Bishop 
M'trton : Discharge of five Imputation* from the 
Romish Party, p, 138. 

IL Figuratively : 

* l. To mortify, to deadoa, to deprive of 
power or vigour. 

"Ye castrate the deslrea of the flesh, and shall ob- 
tains a more ample rewarde of grace In heaven."— 
Martin : Treatise on the Marriage of Priest es, Y. L 
b. 1554. 

2. To expunge obscene passages from a 
book ; to expurgate. 

0&8 -tra-tcd, pa. par. & a. [Castrate, v.] 

c&s-tra-tlhg, pr.par a., As. [Castrate, v.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verbX 
C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of gelding or emasculating ; 
castration. 

2. Fig. : The act of freeing from obsceoity ; 
expurgation. 

castrating clamp, s. A clamp used in 
conllning the cords and vessels in the operating 
of orchotomy by exciaioa of the parts, as in the 
case of the liorse. 

C&S-tra'-tlon, 5 . [Lat. casfrafio = a gelding, 
casfro = to geld.] 

1. Lit. : The act of castrating. 

"The largest needle should be used, in taking up the 
■permatick vessels In castration."— Sharp : Surgery. 

"... the proportion of males would be somewhat 
greater at hlrth than at the age of castration."— Par- 
win: Descent of Man (1871), Part 11., ch. viil., vol. 1., 
p. 804. 

2. Fig. : The act of freeing from obscenity ; 
expurgation. 

c&s tra -tor, s. [Low Lat castrator = one 
who gelds ; Lat. casfro = to geld.) 

1. Lit. One who gelds. 

2. Fig. : One who cuts out obscene passages 
from a book ; an expurgator. 

•c&s'-trSl, *casteril, s . [Kestrel.! 

• oils tren'-si-al, o. [Lat. castrensis = be- 
longing to n camp ; c«sfra = a camp.] Of or 
pertaining to a catnp. 

" Sixty miles. Is the measure of three dayes Journey, 
according unto military marches, or castrensial nisn- 
ilona”— Brown : Cyrus Garden. 

• cds -tren -8i-an, a. [Lat castrensianus = 
belonging to a camp ; castra = a camp.] Tho 
same as Castrknsial. (Johnson.) 

cAs u al, a, A s. [Fr. casuel; Ital. casualc; 
Lat. casualts — pertaining to chance ; casus = 
chance.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Happening by chance, accidental. 

" Of the brood vale, casting a casual gliinco, 

Wo saw a throng of people— wherefore motf * 

Wordsuxrrlh : Excursion, hk, II, 

" nnt each of them, ho odds, treated the subjects 
hrb.lly. and without diligence or accuracy, deriving his 
information only from casual reports." lend* : Crod. 
Marly Roman Hist. (1865), ch. 111.. \ 12, vol. |.. p. 94. 

2. Dependent on chance ; uncertain. 

"The revenue of Ireland, both certain and casual, 
did not rlso unto ten thousand Dav. : On 

Ireland, 

3. Trivial, enmmonpluee. 

" Tho commissioner* entertained themselves hy tho 
fireside in general and casual d I ■course*."— Clarendon. 

*1 (1) Crabb thus discriminates between 
accidental, incidental, cxtsual, nnd contingent. 
’* Accidental is opposed to what [s designed or 
planned ; incidental to what is premeditated : 
casual to wlmt is constant and regular ; cou- 
ttngent to what is definite or fixed. A meeting 


may be accidental, an expression tncitfeafai, 
a look, expression, Ac., casual, an expense 
or circumstance contingent." (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

(2) He thus distinguishes bet wee a occasional 
and casual. These are both opposed to what 
is fixed or stated ; but occasional carries with 
it more the idea of unfrequency and casual that 
of unfixednesa, or the absence of all design. A 
minister is termed aa occasional preacher who 
preaches only on certain occasions ; his preach- 
ing at a particular place on a certain day may 
be casual." (Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

B. As s'ubstantive : 

1, A tramp, a vagrant ; one who receives 
relief and shelter for one night in the work- 
house of a parish to which lie does not belong. 

2. A labourer or artizaa employed irregu- 
larly. (Maykew.) 

casual -ejector, s. 

Legal : A nominal defeadant in the action 
of ejeetmeat, who continues such until ap- 
pearance by or for the teaant in possession. 

casual-ward, 5. A ward or portion of 
a workhouse or hospital reserved for the ac- 
commodation of casual paupers or patients. 

* C&9-U-&l-I-ty, s. [Casualty.] 
C&g'-U-al-ly, adv. [Eng. casual; -ly.) In a 

casual manner ; by chance, fortuitously. 

" Go, bill my woman 
Search for a Jew el. that too casually 
Hath left mine arm." 

Shakes p. : Cymbeline. IL a 

* chg'-u-al-ness, $. [Eng. casual; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being casual ; chance. 

casualty, * cas-u&lity, s. [Fr. ca- 
sualitS ; Lat, casua/is -= pertaining to chance \ 
casus — a chance.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A chance, an accident, a fortune. 

" With more patience men endure the losses that 
hefal them by mere casualty, than the damages which 
they sustain by injustice."—/?': leigh : Essays. 

"... the documents preserved in the Roman 
archives, even those engraved on brass and other dur- 
able materials, were exposed to the casualties which 
attend such relics of the past."— Lewis : Cred. Early 
Roman Hitt. (1855), cb. v., | 9. voi. i„ p. 148. 

2. Chaaee or accident attended with injury 
or death. (Especially applied to the losses of 
an army in the field.) 

" It is ohserved in particular nations, that, within 
the space of two or three hundred years, notwithstand- 
ing all casualties, tho number of men doubles."— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law (Casualty of wards): The incidental 
liabilities of land-tenure, especially the mails 
and duties due to the superiors in ward hold- 
ings. 

"The feudal casualties wore exacted with the most 
rigorous severity." — Gilbert Stuart : Discourse on hear- 
ing Lectures, p. 14. 

2. Mining : A term applied anioag tinners 
to any strange matter separated from the ore 
Wy washing. 

C&5 n ar-i -na, s . [So named by Rumphius, 
probably from a fancied resemblance in the 
foliage to the feathers of the Cassowary. 
(Graham : Flora of Bombay.).') 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Casuarinacea? (q.v.) 

c&$-u-ar-i na'-^c-re, s. pi. [From Mod. 
I;at.* cdsuar in a, and ft‘tn. pi. adj. suff. -acecc.) 

Bot. : An order of abnormal exngens, alli- 
ance Amcntaloa. Only one genus is known, 
Casuarina. They have n one -celled ovary, 
one or two ascending ovules, nnd a superior 
radicle. There are no leaves, but in place of 
them short, toothed, ribbed sheaths. They 
arc trees like Giant Equiseta (Horse-tails), 
They have closer affinities, however, with 
Myricacen* or with Conifenc. They occur 
in Australia, New Caledonia, and the Indian 
Archipelago They are geoerally called Reef- 
woods, their timber being of the colour of 
raw beef. In Australia they arc often termed 
oaks. In Graham's Flora of Bombay one 
species is called the Cassarinn or Tinian Pine 
The heavy war-clubs of the native Australians 
aro of Casuarina. The bark of Casuarina 
cquiseti/olia Is slightly astringent ; that of C. 
muricata is used as infusion in India aa a 
tonic. The young cones of C. guadrivalvis, 
when chewed, yield a pleasant acid, and are 
useful to those who cannot obtain water. 


Cattle also are exceedingly foml of them. 
About thirty-two species are known. 

ca^i-u-ar'-I-us, s. [Cassowary.) 

Zool. : A genus of birda, family StruthioDid® 
(Ostriches). Casuarina galeatus is the Casso- 
wary (q.v.). 

C&$'-U-I8t, s. [Fr. casuiste; Lat. casus = a 
chance.] One who studies and settles cases 
of conscience. 

"Do not flatter yourselves that the ingenuity of 
lawgivers will ever devise an oatb which the ingenuity 
of casuists will oot evade."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

" Ooe only doubt remains : Full oft I've beard. 

By casuists grave, and deep divines, avert'd. 

Pope: January and May, 288-9. 

* c^'-U-ist, v.i. [Casuist, s ] To argue 
about or decide cases of conscience ; to act as 
a casuist. 

" 'V« never leave subtilizing end casulsting, . . 
Milton : Doct. and Dis. of Divorce. 11. 20 . 

* C&^-u-ist'-Ic, c&^-u-Ist'-I-cal, a. [Eng. 
casuist ; -ic, -ical.) Of or relating to casuistry, 
or the atudy of cases of conscieace. 

" . . . surely the practical, casuistical, that is, the 
principal, vital part of their religion savours very 
little of spirituality." — South. 

t C&j u ist i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. casuistical ; 
-ly.] Iu a casuistical manner. 

. . obtained In that house much of that learning, 
wherewith he was enabled to write casuittically."— 
Wood : A theme Oxon. 

ca^i'-u-ist-ry, s. [Eng. casi/isf ; - ry .] The 

doctrine, tenets, or method of a casuist. 

" This concession would not pass for good casuistry 
In these ages."— Pope : Odyssey. Notes. 

". . . that immoral casuistry which was the worst 
part of Jesuitism." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

ca'-sus ber-ll,p/trase. [Lat. casus = a chance; 
and belli (genit. of bellum)= war.] The cause 
which produces, aad is held by one side at 
least, to justify war. 

" He did not say what was to be the casus belli or the 
casus armandV'— Times, Feb. 2, 1878. 

O&t, * k&t, s. & a. [A.S. caf ; Dut. <fc Dan. 
kat ; Sw. katt ; IceL kottr ; L. Ger. katte ; O. 
H. Ger. & Ger. kater ; Ger. katze ; O. Fr. cat; 
Fr. chat; Sp. gato ; ltal. gatto ; Gael. & lr. 
cat ; Wei. cafh ; Russ, kot ; Turk, kedi ; from 
Low Lat. coins. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The same as II. I. 

(2) A handful of reaped graio or straw laid 
on the ground without being put into a sheaf. 
(Scotch.) 

(3) A small bit of rag, rolled up and put be- 
tween the handle of a pot and the hook which 
suapeuds it over the fire, to raise it a little. 

2. Fig. : Applied to tho common people. 

" Twos you incens'd tbe rabble : 

Cats, that can Judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of those mysteries, which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, lv. 2. 

II. Technically : 

I. Zool. : The common name of certain 
speclca of the genua Felis, a family of Car- 
nivora, in which the organa of destruction 
reach their highest development. They have 
thirty teeth ; incisors, six above and six 
below ; canines, two above and two below ; 
molars, four above and four below. The 
domestic cat (Felis damesticus) is divided into 
numerous varieties — the Tabby, the Tortoise- 
shell, the Angora, &c. The* Wild Gat ( F . 
mtus). Tt is much larger and stronger than 
its domesticated rel ivo. Tho animal called 
Wild Cat in llie United States ia the Lynx. 

"Thrice the brlnded art bwth mew'd. " 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

U The cat tribe: The family Felida* (q.v.). 

* 2. Military: 

(1) A shed used for cover for soldiers em- 
ployed in tilling up a trench, repairing a 
breach, Ac. ; so called because the men 
crouched under it as a cat for her prey. 

Castellated Cat : A cat with crenelles or loop- 
holes for the discharge of arrows, Ac. 

(2) The same as Cat-o‘-n in e-Tails (q.v.). 

3 Eaut. : (Perhaps a different word ; cf. 
led. kati, used in this sense.) 

(1) A ahip formed on the Norwegian model, 
and usually employed in the coal and timber 
trade These vessels are generally lmilt re- 
markably stroag, and may carry 000 tons ; or. 
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in the language of their own mariners, from 
twenty to thirty keels of coal. A cat is dis- 
tinguished by a narrow stern, projecting 



CAT. 


quarters, a deep waist, and no ornamental 
figure on the prow. (Smyth.) 

(2) A strong tackle or combination of pulleys, 
to book and draw up an anchor to the cathead 
of a ship. 

4. Sports: 

(1) A double tripod, having six feet. 

(2) A game, also called '* tip-cat," and also 
an instrument used in the game. [Cat-stick.] 

Cat V the hole : The designation given to 
a game especially popular in Fife. 

•• Tine Cat, tine Gam*. An Allusion to a play called 
Cat r (he Hole, and the English Kit-Cat. Spoken wbeu 
men at law have lost their principal evidence ."— Kelly : 
8c. Prop., p. 32$. 

Cat in the pan : For definition see example. 

" There is a cunning which we, in England, call the 
turning of the cat in the pan ; which is. when that 
which a man says to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to him.*— Bacon. 

B. Js adjective : (See the compounds). 
Compounds of obvious signification : Cat- 
eyed, cat-like , cat’s-meat. 

cat-and-clay, s. The materials of which 
a mud-wall is constructed in many parts of 
Scotland. Straw and clay are well wrought 
together, and being formed into pretty large 
rolls, are laid between the different wooden 
posts, by means of which the wall is formed, 
and carefully pressed down so as to incor- 
porate with each other, or with the twigs that 
are sometimes plaited from one post to an- 
other. 

cat-and-dog, s. 

Games: An old Scotch game, apparently an 
early form of cricket. 

*; Cat-and-dog life : One full of quarrelling, 
from the usual antipathy between dogs and 
cats. 

cat-band, s. 

1. A bar of iron for securing a door. This 
name is given to the strong hook used on the 
inside of a door or gate, which, beiug fixed to 
the wall, keeps it shut. 

"He had his entrance peaceahly; the porta made 
open, and the cat-band* caaten loose.” — Spalding: 
Troubles. iL lS9-«0. 

2. A chain drawn across a street for defence 
in time of war. 

•• The town of Aberdeen— berao to make preparations 
fur their own defence : end to that effect began to have 
their cat-band * in readiness, their cannon clear, . . 

Sp illing : Troubles, L 109. 

cat-beam, s. 

Naut. : This, also called the btakhcad-beam, 
Is the broadest beam in the ship, and is gener- 
ally made of two beams tabled, and bolted 
together. (Smyth.) 

cat-beds, s. pi A child's game. [Cat's- 
craule.] 

cat-bird, s. 

Ornith. : An American bird (Mimus Caroli- 
nensis), belonging to the Turdidie, or Thrushes, 
whose cry resembles the mewing of a cat. 

cat-block, s. 

Naut. : A two or three- fold block, with an 
iron strop and large hook to it, which is em- 
ployed to cat or draw the anchor up to the 
cat-head, which is also fitted with three great 
aheaves to correspond. 

cat-chop, s. A plant, Mesembryanthemum 
felinum. (Treas. of Bot.) 


cat-cluke, cat-luke, s. [Catcluke.] 
cat- fall, s. 

Naut. : The rope rove for the cat-purchase, 
by which the anchor is raised to the cat-head, 
or catted. 

cat-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The Sea- wolf (Anarrhicas lupus), a 
native of the West Indian seas, so called from 
its round head and large glaring eyes. 

•• Lupus marinas Schoofeldii et nostras: our fishers 
call it the sea-cat. or cat-fish."— Sibbald : Fife, p. 121. 

cat-gold, s. 

1. A kind of mica, having a yellowish ap- 
pearance, somewhat resembling gold. 

2. Iron pyrites, 

cat- harp In gs, s.pl. 

Xaut. : Ropes nnder the tops at the lower 
end of the futtock shrouds, serving to brace 
in the shrouds tighter, and affording room to 
brace the yards more obliquely when the ship 
is close hauled. They keep the shrouds taut 
for the better ease and safety of the mast. 

cat- haw, s. The frnit of the Hawthorn 
(Crataegus Qxyacantha). 

cat-bead, cathead, s. 

1. Geol . : A local name for a nodule of iron- 
stone, containing au organism or a fragmeut 
of one. [Nodule.] 

" The uodules with leaves in them, called catheads, 
seem to consist of a sort of iron stone, not unlike that 
which is found in the rocks near Whitehaven, In 
Cumberland, where they call them catscaups."— U’ood- 
vard : On Fossils. 

2. Mining: A broad-bully hammer used by 
miners ; a miner’s 
name for a small 
capstan. 

3. Naut. : A piece 
of timber with two 
shivers at one end, 
hating a rope and 
a block, to which is 
fastened a great iron 
hook, to trice up 
the anchor from the 
hawse to the top of 
the forecastle. (Sea 
Dictionary.) 

cat-head band, cathead band, s. 
Min. : The name given by Lanarkshire 
miners to s coarse ironstone. 

" Doggnr, or Cathead band," — Ur* : Rather glen, 
p. 290. 

cat-head stopper, cat-stopper, s. 

Naut. : A piece of rope or chain rove 
through the ring of an anchor, to secure it for 
sea, or siogled before letting it go. 

cat-heather, s. A finer species of heath, 
Erica tetralix or E. drier ca, which is low and 
slender, growing more in separate upright 
stalks than the common heath, and flowering 
only at the top. 

cat hip, cat-hip, s. Two roses, (1) iZosa 
$pinosissima> (2) R. canina. 

cat-holes, & pi. 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) The name given to the loop-hole3 or 
narrow openings in the Avails of a barn. 
(ScofcA.) 

•» • He baa left the key in the cat hole : ‘ to signify that 
a man hat run eway from hie creditors. "—A* el ly. p. 14&. 

(2) A sort of niche in the wall of a barn, in 
which keys and other necessaries are depo- 
sited in the inside, where it is not perforated. 
(Scotch.) 

2. Naut. : Two little holes astern above the 
gun-room ports, to briug in a cable or hawser 
through them to the capstan, when there is 
occasion to heave the ship astern. (Sea 
Diet.) 

cat-hook, s. 

Naut. : A strong hook, which is a continua- 
tion of the iron strop of the cat-block, used 
to hook the ring of the anchor when it is to 
be drawn up or catted. (Smyth.) 

* cat-house, s. 

Mil : The same as Cat, s., II., 2 (1). 

cat-hud, s. The name given to a large 
stone, which serves as a back to a fire on the 
hearth, in the house of a cottager. (Scoteft.) 

“The fire, a go<xl space removed from the end wall, 
was placed aeainst a largt* whins tone, called the cat- 
hud"— Rem. of A'ithsd'iIeSong. p. 259. 



cat-loup, s. A very short distance as to 
apace ; as far as a cat may leap. (Scotch.) 

’’That sang-singing has pin o’ a callant— and that — 
liehtrheaded widow-woman, Keturah. will win the 
kirn they are foremost by a lang cat loup at least.”— 
Blackw. Slag., Jan., 1821. p. 402. 

cat-o’-nine-tails, s. 

I. Lit. : An instrument of punishment for- 
merly used for flogging on board ships in the 
navy. It is commonly made of nine pieces of 
line or cord, about half a yard long, fixed upon 
a piece of thick rope for a handle, and haring 
three knots on each at small intervals nearest 
the end. 

* 2. Fig. : A corrector, castigator. 

" Yon dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat o' nine tails, to the stage 

Prologue to Vanbrugh’* False Friend. 

* cat-pipe, s. The same as cutcall; an 
instrument that makes a squeaking noise. 

*' Some songsters can no more sing in any chamber 
hut their own, than some clerks can read m any book 
but their own; put them out of their rojul ouoe, and 
they are mere c at pipes and dunces." — L Estrange, 

cat-posy, s. 

Bot. : The Daisy, BeUis perennis. 

cat-rake, s. 

Mech. : A name for a rstchet-drilL 


cat-rig, s. 

Naut. : A rig which in smooth water aure 
passes every other, but, being utterly unstated 
for sea or heavy weather, is only applicable 
to pleasure-boats who can choose their wea- 
ther. It allows one sail only, an enormous 
fore-and-aft main-sail, spread by a gaff at the 
head and a boom at the foot, hoisted on a stout 
mast, which is stepped close to the stem. 
(Smyth.) 
cat-rope, 3 . 

Naut. : A line for hauliDg the cat-hook 
about ; also cat-back-rope, which hauls the 
block to the ring of the anchor in order to 
hook it. (Smyth.) 

cat-rushes, s. pi. 

Bot. ; A book-name for various aperies of 
Equisetum. (Britten & Holland.) 

cat-salt, 5. A beautiful granulated kind 
of common salt, formed out of bittern or 
leach-brine in the salt-works. 

cat-scaup, s. A kind of fossil The 
same as Cat-head (q.v.). 


cat-ship, s. [Cat, II., 3 (1).J 


* cat-silver, $. 

Min. : An obsolete name for mica. The 
resemblance to silver is in the pseudo-metallic 
lustre, while the epithet ’’cat” implies that 
it is not the real metal. 

” Caf nicer is composed of plates that are generally 
plain and parallel, and that are flexible and el as tick, 
and Is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, the white 
or silvery, and the black - IVoodica rd : On Fotsilt. 


cat sloes, s. The fruit of Prunus spinosa. 
cat-squirrel, s. Sciwrus cinereus . 
cats-and-dogs, s. pi 
Bot. : The blossoms of Salix 


cats-and-keys, $. pi. The fruit of Frax- 
inus excelsior ; ash-keys (q.v.). [Cat’s-keys.] 

cat-stane, s. In Roxburgh one of the 
upright stones which support a grate, there 
being one ou each side. Since the introduc- 
tion of Carron grates these stones are found 
in kitchens only. 

Catstane-hcad : The flat top of the Catstane . 


cat-steps, s. pi The projections of the 
stones in the slanting part of a gable. 

cat-stick, s. A stick or bat usjd in the 
game of “ Cat." [Cat, II. 4 (2) ] 

cat-stopper, s 

Naut. : [Cat-head stopper.] 

cat-tackle, s. 

Naut. : A tackle to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head. 

cat-tail, * cattyle, * catalle, a 

[Cat‘s-tail.] 

" A cattyle ( catalle A,); lanugo, herb a cst."—Cathol 

Anglicum. tt Some 

Sovcreism places held among the watry train. 

Of cat-tails made them crowns, . . . 

Drayton: Poly-01Mon,h.2Q. 

cat-thyme, a 

Bot. : Teucrium Marum. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce = e» ey = a* qu-kw. 
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oat-tree, a. 

Bot. : Euonymus europceus. 

cat-whin, i. 

Bot. : A name applied to eeveral plants — 

(1) Rosa, canina, the Dog-rose ; (2) Rosa spi- 
nosissima ; (3) Ulex nanus ; (4) Genista a nglica; 
(5) the herh Setwall or Valerian (?). ( Britten 
& Holland .) 

cat- whig ties, s. pi. 

Bot . : A book-name for Equisetum paluslre. 

cat-wittlt, a. Harebrained, unsettled ; 
having the wits of a cat. (Scofc/i.) Cf. hare- 
brained. 

cat wood, s. 

Bot. : A book-name for Euonymus curopceus. 

oat’s -carriage, s. Tha same game as 
** King’s-cushioti ” or cat’s-cradle (q.v.). 

cat’s-claws, s. pi. 

Iivt. : (1) Anthyllis vulneraria , (2) Lotus 
corniculatus. 

cat’s-cradle, s. A plaything for children 
made of packthread on one’s fingers, and 
transferred from them to those of another. 

"The whale claims n pfaeeamone mammalia, though 
we might fancy that, as In the child's game of cats- 
cradle, some strange Introsusception bad beeo per- 
mitted, to moke It so like, yet so contrary, to the 
animals with which It Is Itself classed.”— Beurman: 
Development of Christian Doctrine, ch- 1. 

cat’s-ear, a. 

Botany : 

(1) A common book-name for Hypochceris 
radicota. (Prior.) 

(2) Antennaria dioica. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cat’s-eye, s. 

1. Bot. : A name applied to several plants— 
(1) Veronica Chanuedrys, (2) Veronica Bax- 
baumii, (3) Myosotis sylvatica, (4) Epilobium 
an gusti folium. (Britten & Holland.) 

2. Naut. : [Cat- hole.] 

3. Min. : [Ger. katcenauge; Ft, ceil de chat.] 
A phonoorystalline or vitreous variety of 
quartz. It exhibits opalescenee, but without 
prismatic colours, especially when cut en 
cabochon, an effect due to fibres of asbestus. 
The finest specimens are brought from Ceylon. 
Compos. : Silex, fi.VO : alumina, 1*75 ; lime, 
125 ; oxide of iron, 0 25. 

" Caft eye ia of a glistering grey, Interchanged with 
a straw colour. '—Woodward: On Fossils. 

cat’s- faces, s. 

Bot. : A name given to the Heartsease. 

cats-foot, s. 

Botany: 

(1) Ground Ivy. (Gerarde.) 

"It la commonly called fledera t erreitrU, lo English 
Qrrmnd-luy, Alehoofe. Qlll-go-by-ground, Tune-hoofa, 
and Cats/oat.*— Qerarda: Her ball , p. 856 (ed. 1C33). 

(2) Nepeta glcchoma, from the shape of its 
leaves. (Gerarde.) 

(3) ^afennarta dioica , from its soft flower- 
beads. (Prior.) 

cat’s -hair, s. 

(1) Tho down that covers unfledged birds ; 
paddock-hair. 

(2) The down on the face of boys before the 
beard grows. (Scotch.) 

cat’s head, s. 

1. (.Sinj7.) Hortlc. : A kind of apple. 

” Cat's-head, by (oinfl called the go-no- further, la a 
very large apple, and n good bearer."— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

2. (PL) Bot. : The catkins of Salix caprca. 

cat’s keys, a. 

Bot. : The fruit of Fraximi3 excelsior. 
cat’s lu??, s. 

Bot.: Boar’s- ear, Auricula ursi. (Scotch.) 

cat’s milk, s. 

Bot.: A book-name for Euphorbia helioscopia. 
cat’s paw, s. 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The paw of a cat 

2. Fig. : Dupe used as a lool (in allusion 
to tlm fable of the monkey who used the 
cat’s paw to pick some roasting chestnuts uut 
of the Are). 

"They took the ontorprUo upon th«m«elvoe, Rtnl 
mode then i no I vee the people'* cats/mw. But now tho 
cheetuut Is taken from the embers, and the monkey U 
coming In for the benoflt of the cat's subserviency.”— 
Times, July 30, 1864. 


II. Nautical: 

(1) A light air perceived at a distance in a 
calm hy the impressions made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very gently, and 
then passes away, being equally partial and 
transitory. 

(2) A name givea to a particular twisting 
hitch made in the bight of a rope, eo as to 
induce two bights, in order to hook a tackle 
on them both. (Smyth. ) 

* (3) Good-looking seamen employed to en- 
tice volunteers. 

cat’s-pellet, s. A game, perhaps the 
same as tip-cat. 

** Who bents the boys from cat't-peTlet and stool- 
ball ? "—Brit, Bellman, 1648 Bari. J/isc., vll. 625). 

cat’s-purr, s. 

Physiol. : A sound like the purring of a cat 
heard by means of the stethoscope. 

cat’s skin, a. 

Naut. : A light partial current of air, as 
with the cat’s-paw. 

* cat’s-smere, s . 

Bot. : An old name for a plant, Axungia. 
(Wright.) 

cat’s-spear, a. 

Bot. : Typha latifolia. (Gerarde.) 

cat’s-tail, * catstaile, s. 

Botany : 

1. The book-name of several plants— (1) 
Egiiisetnm , Ilorsc-taii, various species, espe- 
cially E. or reuse, (2) Typha latifolia , (3) Typha 
minor, or smaller Bulrush, (4) Aconitum napd- 
Uts, (5) Phlrnm pratense . from the shape of 
the spike [Cat’s-tail grass], (6) Echium vul- 
gare, (7) Amaranthus caudatus. 

2. The catkins of the hazel or willow. 

3. The catkins of Juglans regia. 

4. A long round substance that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, &c. 

Cut's-tail grass , cats-taile grasse : 

Bot. : A general book-name for Phleum pra- 
tense. and other species. (Britten & Holland.) 

” Great cats-taife grasse hnth very snmll roots. The 
email cats-taile grtus is like vnto the other, differing 
chiefly lo that It la lesser than If— Gerarde; Her- 
ball, p. I l(ed. 1633). 

cat, v.t. [Cat, a.] 

Naut. : To bring up to the cat-head. 

When the cat is hooked, and cable 
euough veered and stoppered, tha anchor 
hangs below the cat-head, swings beneath it ; 
it is tlieo hauled close up to the cat-head by 
the purchase called the cat-fall The cat- 
stopper is then passed, aad the cat-block un- 
hooked. (Smyth.) 

• clit a-btip' tist, S. [Gr. KarafioTniaTg^ 
(kataliaptistcs), from Kara. (kata) = down, 
against, and panriarge (baptistes) — a bap- 
tizer ; /3o7rri£w (baptud) — to baptize,] Oue 
who abuses or is against baptism. 

*’ Of these anabaptists, or catabaptists, who differ no 
more than Bavins and Mccvlus, Alstedins m&keth 
fourteen sorts.”— Feat la y : Dippers Dipt, p. 23. 

* c3.t-a-ba -Sl-on, S, [Gr. Karafid.<Tioy (kata- 
bnsioh), from (kata) = down, and /3«oi? 
(basis) = a going ; /3au«u> (baino) = to go. ] 

Eccles. Arch.: A chamber or crypt uudera 
elmreli, where relics were kept. 

cat-a-bro -^a, ». [From Gr. *aT«/9puj<7i* (kat- 
abrosis) = an * eating up, a devouring. So 
named from the eroso a]>pcarauce of the 
glumes.] 

Bot. : Whorl-grass. A genus of Gramlnacete 
(Grasses). Tribe, l'estucoie. Cafuirosa aqua - 
tica , Iho Water Whorl grass, is a British 
species, growing on the banks of rivers or 
floating In ] mols of water. 

cftt-a-caus'-tic, a. & s. [Fr. cataeaustiquc, 
from Gr. KOTaxavoriKos (kaUikaudikos), from 
ward (kata) = down, and Kamuo? (^aifabA'os) 
= burning ; kow (kaio) — to bum.] 

A. vis adjective : 

Gcom. <£ Optics : lb-la ting to or of the nature 
of tho curve described in B. 

B. As substantive : 

Gcom. £ Optics : 

1. 5i«< 7. : A curve formed by joining the 
points of concourse of several lotlocted rays 
I»roceeding from oae radiating ]>olnt. 


2. PI : The caustic curves formed by tb# 
reflection of the rays of light. 

cat-a chr c -sis. & [Low Lat. catachresis; 
Gr.' KOToxpgais (katachrl i?) = a misuse, from 
Koroxp»i<ri?at (katachrtsthai) = lo misuse ; icaro 
(kata) — back, against, and xprjcr&u (c hresthai) 
= to use. ] 

Rhet. : The abuse of a trope, when the words 
are too far wrested from their native significa- 
tion ; or when one word is abusively put for 
another, for want of the proper word, as, a 
voice beautiful to the ear. (Smith : Rhetorick.) 

cat-a-chr^s -tic, * cat-a chres’-ti-cal, 

a. [Gr. KaTaxpr/GTiKoc (kntachrcst ikos) — of or 
pertaining to catachresis ] In the manner of 
a catachresis, involving a catachresis ; im- 
proper, far-fetched. 

11 A caf<ichrest leaf and far derived elmilitude it 
holds with men, thot la. In o blfurcatioo." — Browne : 
Vulgar Frrourt. 

t cat-a-chres-tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cota* 
chrestical; -ly.] In a* cataehrestic manner ; in 
a foreed or exaggerated manner. 

Where, In divers places of Holy Writ, the denun- 
ciation against groves ib so express, it is frequently to 
be taken but cata ch res tic-ally. ' — Evelyn, lv., § 4. 

c&t-a-clysm, s. [Fr. cataclysms, from Gr. 
KajoKhvo-poc ( katadusmos ) — a duinge, from 
itard (k^Ua) = dowQ, and *Au£u> ( kluzo ) = to 
wash over.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A deluge, an inundation. 

" The opinion that held these cntaclytms and empy* 
roses universal, was such as held that it put a total 
consummation unto things in this lower world."— 
Bale : Origin of Mankind 

2. Geol. : A sudden or violent rush of water, 
considered as the efficient cause by which 
certain phenomena have been produced, rather 
than by the gradual action of moderate cur- 
rents, or by that of ice. 

ciit-a-cly^’-mal, a. [Eng. cataclysm; -al] 
Of or pertaining to a cataclysm ; caused by or 
arising from a cataclysm. 

Cat'-a~COmb (5 silent), s. [Fr. catacombe; 
Ital * catacomba ; Sp. & Fort, catacumba, from 
Low Lat. catacnmba t= a catacomb, from Gr. 
ward (kata) = down, and Kvpfig (kuvibe) = a 
hole, a hollow.] Subterraneous cavities for the 
burial of the dead, supposed to be the caves 
and cells where the primitive Christians hid 
and assembled themselves, and where they 
interred the martyrs ; which are accordingly 
visited with devotion. The most celebrated 
are those near Rome, but there are many 
others in various parts of the world. The 
catacombs of Paris are simply charnel-houses. 
The word is also occasionally used in the 
general sense of an excavated burying- pi ace. 

” On the aide of Naplea are the cu'acombs. which 
must have been full of stench. If rhe tlend bodies that 
fay In them were left to rot In open nitchea”— Add Iron. 

cat-a-coils -tics, [In Fr. catacoustiqve, 
from Gr. aard (kata) — against, and dKovori/ro? 
akovstikos) = pertaining to hearing ; daoiiw 
akouo) — to hear] 

1. Physics : That science which treated of 
reflected sounds or echoes. 

2. Fortific.: Small galleries which commu- 
nicate with a gallery parallel to the covert- 
way. (Crabb.) 

cat-a-di-op’-tric, cat-a-di op'-tri-cal, 

a. [Fr. cutudinptrique, from Gr. icard (kata)'= 
against, mid SioirrpiKo? (diaptHkos) — pertain- 
ing to the BioiTTpa. (dioptra) = a levelling staff, 
from Sid (dia) ~ through, and owreo? (npteos), 
verh. adj. from opdw ( horao ) = to look, to see. ] 
[DlOl‘TRlGS.1 

Optics : Pertaining to or involving both the 
reflection and refraction of light, as a cata- 
dioptrie telescope. 

catadioptric light, s. A mode of illu- 
mination for lighthouses in which reflection 
and refraction are unitedly employed. It was 
suggested by Allan Stevenson in 1SS4. From 
their subjecting the wh.tlo of the availublo 
light to the corrective action of the instru- 
ment, they have been called hulophutal lights. 
(Knight.) 

eftt-a dr op'-trics, s. [CATADiorrRir.] The 
science which treats of or is connected with 
the use of catadioptric instruments. 

* oftt -a dromo, s. [Gr. KoroSpopoc (kata- 
dromos), from aara (koto) = down, 

(dromos) — n course ; Bpape Xv (rframria). 2 aor. 
inf. of rpt \to (trccho) — to rum J 


boil, p«S^t, J^rl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bonqh, go, &om; thin, this; sin, 09; expect. Xenophon, c^ist, -ihg, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, >$ion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -bio, -die, kc. = b?l, d?L 
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catadromous— catamaran 


1. A race-course. 

2. A machine for hoisting heavy weights. 

ca-tad-ro-mous, a. [Catadkome.] A term 
applied to certain fish, which descend from 
fresh water to the sea to spawn. The opposite 
of aoadromons (q.v.). 

• c&t'-a-dupe, s. [Gr. jcaraSovn-ot ( katadoupoi ) 
= falling with a heavy noise— a .term applied to 
the cataracts of the Nile ; Kara (kata) = down, 
and 6 o£ttos ( doupos ) = a dead, heavy sound.] 

1. A cataract or water-fall, especially one of 
those of the Nile. 

2. A person living near the Nile cataracts. 

"The Egyptian catadupes uever heard the roaring of 
the fall of Nilus, became the noise wna bo familiar 
unto them ." — Brewer : Lingua (1657), ill. 

c&t a~falque (falque as falk), * cat-a- 
f&T-co, 5 . [Ital. catafalco — a scaffold, 
funeral canopy ; Sp. catafalco ; O. Fr. escada . 
faud ; Fr. catafalque aud echafaud ; from 

O. Sp. catar = to 
see, to view, and 
ltal. falco, for palco 
—a scaffold, a stage.] 

1. A temporary 
bier or structure of 
carpentry- work.dec* 
orated with paint- 
ings, &c., and used 
in funeral solemni- 
ties. 

2. A kind of open 
hearse or funeral 
car. 

• cat-ag-mat-ic, 

a. & s. [Fr. catag- 
matique , from Gr. 
ttarayna (katagma) 

= a fracture, from 
KaTayrufu (katag* 
numi) = to break ; Kara (kata) = down, ay wfii 
( qgnnmi ) = to break.] 

A As adjective : 

Surg. : Ilaving the property or quality of 
uniting or consolidating broken parte or frac- 
tures. 

M I put on a catagmatick emplaater. and, by the use 
of a laced glove, scattered the pituitous ewelling, and 
strengthened it." — Wiseman : Surgery . 

B. As subst. : A medicine having auch pro- 
perty or quality. 

• c&t'-a- graph, 5. [Gr. KOTaypafa (katagraphe) 
= a drawing, a delineation ; from Kard(kata)= 
down, and ypdtfir} (graphs) = a drawing ; ypd<t>u) 
( grapho) = to write, describe.] The first 
draught or outline of a picture ; also, a 
profile. 

C&t'-a^lan, a . & s. [Catalonia, a district of 
Spain. ] * 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Catalonia. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Orrf. Lang . ; A native of Catalonia. 

2. Blasting : A blast-furnace for reducing 
iron ores, extensively used in the north of 
Spaio, particularly in the province of Cata- 
lonia. It consists of a four-sided cavity or 
hearth, which is always placed within a build- 
ing and separated from the inaiu wall thereuf 
by a thinner interior wall, which in part con- 
stitutes one side of the furnace. The blast- 
pipe cornea through the wall, and enters the 
fire through a tuyere which slants downward. 
The bottom is formed of a refractory stone, 
which is renewable. The furnace has no 
chimneys. The blast is produced by means 
of a fall of water, usually from 22 to 27 feet 
high, through a rectangular tube, into a rect- 
angular cistern below, to whose upper part 
the blast-pipe is connected, the water escap- 
ing through a pipe below. This apparatus is 
exterior to the building, and ia said to afford 
a continuous blast of great regularity ; the 
air, when it passes into the furnace, is, how - 
tver, saturated with moisture. (Knight.) 

cat-a-le c-tic, * cat-a-lec'-tlck, a. & s. 

[Lat. catalecticus, from Gr. KaraAijK-rocos (koto- 
lektikos) = stopping short, from Kara, (kata) — 
down, and a^ktikos (lektikos) = stopping, from 
Ajjyw (lego) = to stop.] 

A. As adjective: 

Pros . : Stopping short ; used of a rhythm 
which is incomplete by reason of its being 
short by a syllable (or more) of the full mea- 
sure. 


*• A stanza of si* verses, ol which the first, second, 
fourth, and fifth, were all in the octosyllable metre, 
and the third and last catalectick ; that U, wanting a 
syllable, or even two."— Tyrwhitt : On Chaucer' t Versi- 
fication. 

B. As subst. : A verse which is incomplete, 
wanting a syllable at the end. 

* cat-a-lec'-tics, s. [Gr. KaTaAucrcrw (kata- 
lasso) to exehaoge ; from koto. (katei) — 
down, hack, and aAAricrcrw (allasso) = to change.) 
The science of exchanges, now called political 
economy. 

Qat-a-lep'-sis, c&t-a-lep'-sy, $. [Gr. * ard- 
(katalepsis) — a sudden aeizure ; from 
koto, (kot a) = down, and (lepsis) = a 

seizing ; from Aafi/3im 0 (lambano) ^ to take, to 
seize.] 

Med. : A form of mental disorder, akin to 
hysteria, which is characterised by the per- 
aon affected falling down suddenly in a state 
of real or apparent unconsciousness, and, save 
for some occasional muscular twitchings of 
the face and body, remaining rigid and statue- 
like for a period of time which varies from 
one minute to some hours or even days, and 
then all at once recovering consciousness as 
if aroused from sleep — as a rule with no bad 
consequences to follow. Catalepsy almost in- 
variably affects hysterical people only, and it 
is the prolongation of the unconscious con- 
dition to some days in certain extreme cases 
which has given rise to the fear which some 
people have of being buried alive under such 
circumstances. It is needless to say that the 
e vide ace of death is unmistakable to the 
scientist, and cannot he confounded with a 
state of catalepsy. 

" There ia a disease called a catalepsis, wherein the 
patient ia suddenly seized without sense or motion, 
and remains in the name posture in which the disease 
seized him.”— Arbuthnot. 

Qat-a-lep'-tlC, a. [Gr. KaTaAijTmxo? (kata- 
leptlkos) = liable to catalepsy ; Aijn-rucds (Irpti- 
kos ) = liable to be seized ; \ap.pdvtn (lambano) 
— to seize.] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
catalepsy ; subject to catalepsy. 

* cat-iU’-6-gize (or g hard), v.t. [Gr. aura- 
Aoyi'Co^ai (katalogizomai) = to reckon up, to 
compute.] To enumerate in a catalogue, to 
catalogue (q.v.). (Cotes.) 

c&t'-a-ldgue (ue silent), * cat-a-log, * cat- 
logj s. [Fr. catalogue; Lat. catalogue, from 
Gr. KtLTaXoyo<i (kotalogos) — Si reckoning, a cata- 
logue ; Kara (kata) — down ; Aoyoy (logos) = a 
telling, an enumerating ; Aeya> (lego) — to tell.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A list or systematic enu- 
meration of articles generally in alphabetical 
order. 

% In America, Scotland, and formerly in 
England, applied to persons, as a catalogue 
of the students of a college, but in England 
used only of things. 

" The catalogue mi^ht be Increased with several 
other Authors ol merit, . . ."—Ooldsmith : On Polite 
Learning, ch. viiL 

II. Astro)}. : A list of stars, with materials 
appended for indicating their latitudes and 
longitudes, or their declinations and right as- 
censions. 

catalogue raisonuC, s. A catalogue 
of books, paintings, Ac., classed according to 
their subjects, with explanatory remarks. 

t cat'-a-logue (we silent), v.t. [Catalogue, 
$.] To enumerate in a catalogue, to make a 
list or catalogue of. 

"Be ao cancelled, or catalogued, and scattered our 
books, as from that time to this we could never recover 
them.'' — Harrington : Brief View of the Church, p. 80. 

cat'-a-ldg-uer, s. The compiler of a cata- 
logue. (Notes £ Queries, Aug. 2S, 1886, p. 167.) 

cat'-a-log-uing (w silent), pr. par., a., &s. 
[Catalogue, t\] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & par tic ip. adj. : (See 
the verb) 

C. As subst. : The act of enumerating or 
setting down in a list or catalogue. 

M Thi* Is the task much heavier than the mere cata- 
loguing of scientific achievements."— Tyndall : frag. 
q f Science (3rd. ed ). xiil S80. 

cat'-a-log-Ulst, s. A cataloguer. (Notes £ 
Queries, Aug. 2S, 1886, p. 166.) 

cat -a-log-uize (u silent), v.t. (Catalogize.) 

cg-t-al'-pa, s. [From the native Indian name 
in Carolina, where it was discovered hy Cates- 
by in 1726.] 



CATAFALQUE. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son : mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


Bot.: A genus of Bignoniacese, comprising 
four or five species of trees, natives of the West 
Indies, North America, Japan, and China. 
They have been introduced into Europe, and 
are cultivated in France, Germany, and the 
south of England. The wood is remarkably 
light, of a greyish-white colour, and fine in 
texture. It is capable of receiviog a brilliant 
polish, and when properly seasoned is very 
durable. The bark is reputed tonic, stimu- 
lant, and antiseptic^ sold the honey from ita 
flowers poisonous. (Treas. of Bot., £c.) A 
decoction of the pods of Catalpa syringifolia 
ts used in Italy as a remedy for catarrhal 
dyspnoea and coughs. 

* C&t'-al^, s. pi. [Cattle, Chattel.] 

Law : Goods and chattels. (HTi arton.) 

cgt-tal’-y-sis (pi. ca-feT-y-se§), s. [Gr. 

KaraAvo-is (frotaZltsis) = a dissolving ; 

(kataluo) — to dissolve ; «aTo (kata) = down, 
Auw (lu6) — to loosen.] 

1. Physics : The effect produced by the pre- 
sence of a substance, which itself undergoes 
no permanent change, in facilitating a chemi- 
cal reaction. 

2. Ord. Lang . (Fig.): A dissolution or ending, 
decay. 

“ While they were in thoughts of heart concerning 
It, the sad catalysis did come, and swept away eleven 
hundred thousand of the nation." — Bp. Taylor. 

cat a lys'-o-type, S. [From Gr. aaroAucri? 
(katalusis) — a dissolving, and ron-os (tepos) = 
a blow ; the impress of a blow ; an outline, a 
type.] 

Photog. : A calotype process in which the 
paper is first prepared with a syrup of iodide 
of iron, instead of the iodide of potassium. 
The name was given to the process to indicate 
the supposed fact that the gradual self-devehy*- 
ment of the picture is the result of a catalytic 
action. The true chemical reaction is now 
understood. (Knight.) 

cat-a-ljft -1C, a. [Gr, KaraAvTocos (katalutikos) 
from aumAvw (kataluo) = to dissolve.] 

Chem. : Of or pertaining to the action or 
power called catalysis ; having power to dis- 
solve. 

catalytic force, s. 

Physics: That modification of the force of 
chemical affinity which determines catalyses. 

" An interesting clasa of decompositions has of late 
attracted considerable attention, which, as they can- 
not be accounted for on the ordinary laws of chemical 
affinity, have been referred by Berzelius to a new 
power, or rather new form of the dorce of chemical 
affinity, which he has distinguished as the catalytic 
force and the effect of its action as catalysts " — Ora- 
ham : Elem. of Chemistry, p. 196. 

c&t'-a-mar-an, s. [Ceylonese native name 
cdthci-mardn = floating trees. (AfaA?i.)] 

1. A kind of boat, vessel, or, more accu- 
rately, raft or float used by the Hindoos of 
Madras, the island of Ceylon, and the parts 
adjacent. It is formed of three logs of timber, 
secured together by means of three spreaders 
and cross lashings through small holes. The 
central log is much the largest, w ith a curved 
surface at the fore-end, which terminates up- 



CATAMAHAN. 


•wards in a point. The side logs are veij simi- 
lar in form, but smaller, and with their sides 
straight ; these are fitted to the central log. 
The length of the whole is from twenty to 
twenty-five feet. The crew consist of two 
men. * In the monsoons, when a catamaran is 
able to bear a sail, a small outrigger is placed 
at the end of two poles as a balance, with a 
bamboo nast and yard, and a mat or cotton 
sail. Frail as such a structure may appear, it 
can pierce through the surf on the beach at 
Madras and reach a vessel in the bay when a 
boat of ordinary construction would be sure 
to founder. (Mr. Edye in Journal Royal Asiatic 
Soc., voL i., pp. 4. 5.) 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 



catamenia— cataract 
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"The catamaran s used in the Brazils, and which are 
also common in the East Indies, consist of three logs 
of wood tapered at one end and lashed together. They 
are furnished with jiaddles, and are said to pull as fast 
as boats, the men being squatted in a kneeling position, 
and managing them with woaderful dexterity In jess- 
ing the surf which beats on the shores. Those ua*-d 
in the Brazils also carry sail.'*— J'oung : Nautical 
filet innary. 

2. An incendiary raft. Used specially of 
those rafts with which on Oct. 2, 1804, Sir 
Sydney Smith in vaiu attempted to destroy 
the Boulogne flotilla designed by Napoleou 
for the invasion of England. 

3. A scolding woman, a termagant. (Thia 
sense may be due to some erroneous associa- 
tion with cat.) 

•* What an Infernal . . . catamaran."— Thackeray : 
ICewcomes (ed. I(s86), 1L 879. 

©fit a me'-m-a, s. pi. [Lat., from Gr. Kara- 
pypna ( katamenia ) — menses ; Kara (kata) = 
down, fiffu (men) = n mouth.] 

Med, : The discharge of a sanguineous fluid 
from the womb, which, in the case of healthy 
women, occurs every month. The discharge 
is due to certain peculiar changes which take 
place iu the Graafian vesicles of the ovaries. 
It begins at the age of puberty, a period 
which varies under varying conditions of cli- 
mate and civilisation, and terminates in what 
is popularly called the "change or time of 
life," which occurs usually at about the age 
of forty-nine. Tbc interval between these 
two periods is called the " child-bearing 

f ieriod." The term catamenia, though used 
argely by medical men, is not so well known 
as another, which has exactly the same mean- 
ing, viz.y menses. 

"Two ancient Hindoo cages are of opinion, that If 
the marriage is not consummated before the first ajv 
pen mn re of the catamenia, the girl becomes ‘degraded 
In rank/”— Dunn : On the Unity of the Human Specie*. 

©At a men-i-al, a. [Lat. catameni(a) ; -of] 
Of or pertaining to catamenia or the menstrual 
discharge. 

11 The only marked exception occurs In the case nt 
the Hindoo females, with whom, on an average, the 
catamenial flux appears about two years earlier than 
It does among other nations .”— Dunn : On the Chxily of 
the Human S/tecies. 

* cat'-a-mlnt, s. [Catmint.] 

t eAt'-a-mito, e. [Fr., from Lai. catamitus = 
a corrupt form of (Janymedes ; Gr. Yavvprj&ys 
(Ganumedes = Ganymede, a boy who, for his 
exceeding beauty, was taken up lo heaven by 
Jupiter’s bird, the eagle, and made cup-bearer 
to the chief of the gods ] A boy kept for un- 
natural purposes. 

“ Among the Greeks, It was no disgrace for philoso- 
pher* theinaelves to have their catamitet.”— Qrew : 
Cosmologies Sacra, p. 128, 

cAt a mount ain, * kAt'-a-moilnt-aln, 
cAt -a moilnt, s. [Eng. cat, and mountain 
or mount ] 

Zoology : 

1. The wild cat ( Felis catits ). 

“Would any inan of discretion venture *uch n gristle 
to the rude claws of such n kat-a-mountain t Beau- 
mont and Fletcher : Custom of the Country 

2. The lynx (q.v.). ( Amer .) 

3. The cougar or puma (q.v.). 

II Used ns separate words. 

” A* carte* of the maunfat/n, they are spotted wlfb 
dlverao fyklo fantasye*."— Hale: fiiscourte on the Re- 
velation, p. 3, *lgn. d. vl„ 16S0. 

cAt an - Ad' - ro - moris, cAt - An' - drd- 

mous, a. [Gr. ward (kata) = down, dvd 
(ana) = up, and Spd/xo? (dromos) =a running.] 
Ichthy. : Applied to those fishes which pass 
oneo a year from salt water into fresh, nud 
return again from the fresh to the salt. 

©at a nan ch e, s. [Gr. KaTavoyioi ( kata • 
nanke), n strong incentive used by Thessa- 
lian women in tlieir incantations ; from Kara, 
(kata) = down, aud diay«r) (ananki) = neces- 
sity.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
chlcornreous tribe of compound flowers, dis- 
tinguished by Its scariosc involucre and tho 
awned chaffy scales which crown its fruit. 
They are principally natives of the south of 
Europe, and have white or blue flowers. They 
are perennials. 

oat a pn-sm, [Gr. >caTajrac > ta ( katapasmn ) 
= a*spriiikling, a powdering ; from koto ndaaui 
(katapassb) = to aprinkle, to powder, from 
Kara (An/a) =3 down, and ndtraio (passS) = to 
aprinkle.] 


Med. : A dry medicine in powders, used for 
sprinkling on ulcers, for absorbing perspira- 
tion, &c. They were divided into duipasms , 
empasms, and symposms. (See these w ords.) 

• cat-a-pel -tic, a. & $. [Gr. /cnraTre'ATiKOs 
(katapellikos) = pertaining to a catapult ; 
KOTan-tA-nj? (katapcltcs) = a catapult] [Cata- 
pult.] 

A. adj. : Of or pertaining to a catapult. 

B. As subst. : A catapult. 


* cAt-a-pet -al-oua, 

dow r u. n-fTaAov (?’rt- 
n Ion) a leaf, aud 
Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot,: Having the 
petals slightly uni- 
ted by tlieir inner 
edge near the base, 
as in the mallow ; 
n form of polypct- 
alous. 

“If the petals ad- 
here to the bases of 
the stamen* so »s to 
form a sort of spurious 


[Gr. KaTa (kata) = 



CATAPETALOUS. 


inoiiopetalous corolla, 
as In Mat vu nud Camellia, such a corolla has been occa- 
sionally called c atapetalous, but this term is never 
used, all such corollas being considered polypetalous." 
—Lindley : hr trod, to Bot., 8rd ed, p. 167. 


cat a-phon -ic, a. [Fr. cataphonique ; from 
Gr. Kara (kata) — down, back, and (phone) 
= a voice.] Of or relating to cataphonics. 


cat-a-phon^ics, s. [Eng. catophonic.] 

Math. : The doctrine or science of tbe re- 
flection of sounds, a branch of acoustics. 


cat-aphract, s. [Lat. cataphractes, from 
Gr. *ca Ta<>pd »cnjs (kataphraktrs) — a fully-armed 
soldier, from Ka7a<j>pa<r(r<o (kataphrasso) = to 
cover ; Kara (kata) = dow T n, quite, ^paVatu 
(phrasso) = to enclose, to cover. ] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A horse-soldier in complete armour. 

"... before him pipes 

Ami timbrels ; on each side went armed guards, 

Both horse mid foot; before him and behind. 

Archers, nud dingers, cntnfjhracts arul spears.” 
Milton : Samson Agonistet. 

* 2. Armour, defence. (Lit. & Jig.) 

” In a battle we fight not but in complete armour. 
Virtue is a cntaphract : for in vaiu we arm oue limb, 
while the other is without defence.”— Feltham ; Re- 
solves, ii 8. . 

II. Technically : 

I. Ichthy.: The armour or plate covering 
some fishes. (Dana.) 

* 2. Mil. : A piece of 
ancient armour formed 
of cloth or leather, 
strengthened with iron 
scales or links, cover- 
ing either a part or a 
whole of the body, and 
sometimes the warrior’s 
horse as well. 

cAt-a-phrAc'-ta, a. pi. 

[CATAPHtlACT.] 

Ichthy.: A name some- catapbkact. 
time9 given to the Trig- 
lid® or Gurnard family of fishes. [Trio- 

LID.fi. ] 

cAt-a-phrAc'-tcd, a. [Eng. cataphract ; -ed.] 

Zool. : Covered with n cataphract, ornrmour 
of plates, scales, &c., or with hard, bony, or 
lioruy akin. 

cAt-a-phryg'-i-an^, s. pi. [In Lat. «ifo- 
phryges, because tlieir leaders came originnlly 
from Phrygia.] 

Ch. Hist.: A “heretical” sect which arose 
in the second century A. I). They are said to 
have followed the opinions of Montanas. It is 
said that they forbade marring**, baptised tlieir 
dead, ami mingled the blood of young children 
with the bread and wine iu the Eucharist. 

cAt a-phyl lar y, a. (Eng., &c,, cata • 
phyll(nm); -ary.] of tho until ro of, or per- 
taining to, a cataphyllum (q.v.). 

eataphyllary - leaves, s. pi. Scale 

leaves. 

cAt a phyl-lum, s. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. 
K<«Ta*[>pAA(K (katajdiuUos) = leafy'.) 

Bot. : A nullment.’iry leaf preceding a stage 
of growth ; e.g . one of the cotyledons of an em- 
bryo, one of the scales of a bud, &c. 



♦ cat-a-phy§ -ic-ad, a. [Gr. kot d (kata) = 
down, against ; and Eng. physical (q.v.).] 
Opposed to nature. 

” Falling umlerbyi*r-phyBlc*l or cata-phytical law*.* 
— Be quince y : Autob. Sketches, I. 387. 


cat-a-plasm (Eug.\ cat-a-plas-ma 

(Lat.), s. [Fr . cutaplusme; Lat.* cataplasmn ; 
froui Gr. Karanhaapa ( kataplasma ), trom 
KaTaTrAdcrcrto (katajilasso) — to spread over; 
Kara (fcnfa) =. down, TrAaacrw (ptos6)=lo 
mould.] 

Med. : A soft aud moist preparation locally 
applied as a poultice. The basis is linseed 
meal, which ia sometimes mixed with bread 
or flour. The most important Cataplasmata 
are— (1) Cataplasma Jermenti (yeast poultice), 
(2) Cn/ap/asma Uni (linseed poultice), and (3) 
Cataplasma sinapis (mustard poultice). 
[Poultice.] 

" I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

Ro mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draw* blood, no cataplasm bo rare. 
Collected from all simples thut have virtue 
Under the moon, con save.” 

Shakrsp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 

©at-a-plec -tic, «. [Gr. KaTao-A^Kmcd? ( kata- 
plektikos ) = striking.] That pertaiua to or ia 
characteristic of cataplexy. 


cAt-a-plei -ite, s. [Etym. uot appareot.] 
Min. : A hexagonal, opaque mineral of a 
dull, weak, vitreous lustre, and a light yel- 
lowish-brow-n colour. It occurs in the island 
Lainde, near Brevig, Norway. Hardnesa, 
nearly 6*0; sp. gr., 2‘S. Composition : Silica, 
46-S3; zirconia, 29 81 ; alumina, 0 45; soda, 
10*S3 ; lime, 3*61 ; sesquioxide of irou, 0 o3; 
water, 8*66. (Dona.) 

cAt'-a-plex-y, s. [Fr. catuplejcie, from Gr. 
Karanhyg ( kataplex ) = stricken.] [Apoplexy.] 
A word coined, according to the Proceedings 
of the Psychical Research Society (Oct. 1836), 
by Preyer, to denote the dazed condition of 
hens staring at a chalk line, now used for 
temporary paralysis caused by nervous shock. 

* cat'-a-pu9e, * cAt-a-pus, s. [Fr. cufa- 
puce ; Hal. catapuzia, cutapuzza ; Sp. & Pert. 
catapucia. ] 

Bot. : The herb Spurge, Euphorbia lathyris. 
(Chaucer : Nonnes Prestes Tale.) 


cAt-a-pult (Eng.), cAt-a-pul'-ta (Lnt.), s. 
[Low Lat. catapulta ; from Gr. Karanih-rg^ 
( katapeltes ) = an engine of war for hurling 
heavy stones ; Kara (kata) = down, frdAAw 
(pallo) = to brandish, to hurl.) 

* 1. An ancieut military engine for throwing 
arrows, darts, or 
Btones, consisting 
of a strong woodou 
framework support- 
ing a bow of wood 
or steel, which w*as 
bent by means of 
a w’indinss, the cord 
being finally releas- 
ed by a spring. It 
is said to have been catapult. 

invented in 399 

B.G. by Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
"The hallsta violently shot graat atone* and qnar^ 
reU, aa alao the catapults."— C<nn den : Remains. 



2. A boy made of a forked slick and a strong 
piece of india-rubber, used by boys for shoot- 
ing small atones. 


cAt a-pul -tic t a. [Eng. catapult ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, a catapult (q.v.). 


• cAt-a -pul-tler, s. [Eng. catapult ; -er.\ 
One who worked a catapult. 

” The besieger* . . . sent forward their aappera, 
pioneers, catapultier*."— Reads : Cloister and Hearth, 
ch. xlili. 


cAt-ar Act, • cat o-raoto, s. An. [Lnt. cata- 
ractu ; lroin Gr. KaTapaKrqs (kntarhaktes) — t 
waterfall. This la from Gr. Karapdatno (kali* 
rasso) - to dash down. ( jr«fgru*oodf.)] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. /-if. : A great stream or ruali. 

(1) Primarily and specially of water, a great 
waterfall. 

** For folk* that wander up and down like you 
To »ee an aero * breadth of tlint wide cliff 
One roaring cofiirrirf ** 

irorrfZM«orfA ; The Brothers. 

(2) Of other things, as fire. 

"What If all 

Her •tore* were oi>ened, and this firmament 
Of hell ahou.lt! aiamt her cufonicrr ol flro ?** 

Milton ; r. L., It 17«L 


b6il, b 6 $; p<filt, J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gom; 
-clan, -tlan = ahan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -9I011 = zhun, 
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thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £ 
-tlous, -aloua, -cioua — shus. -blc, -die, &c. = bcl, deL 
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eataractous— catch 


2. Fig. : A great quantity, specially of a 
voluble flow of words. 

“ Cat racU of declamation thunder hern*’ 

Colour: Task. iv. 73* 

II. Technically: 

1. Surg. : An affection of the sight, in which 
the crystalline lens of the eva is more or less 
opaque, and objective vision either wholly or 
partially prevented. Cataract is of two kinds, 
viz., hard and soft. Hard cataract is most 
common amongst old people. Soft may occur 
at any age, but is found most frequently 
amongst children, and especially amoogst those 
who have been horn with this condition ; io 
the latter case it is called congenital cataract. 
Traumatic cataract ia so called when it is the 
result of a wouod of the lens. Cataract is 
very recognisable in children, in whom it 
presents a bluish-white appearance like milk- 
and-water in the pupil of the eye ; in aged 
persons the colour is much darker and less 
distinct, and therefore mora difficult to see, 
but a careful examination will detect the 
opacity io the lens. 

"SaUdine hath a yellow milk, which bath likewise 
much acrimony ; for itdeanseth the eyes: it is good 
also for cataract; l" — Bacon : Sat. Hist . 

2. Mcch.: A kind of water-governor for 
regulating the action of ao engine. (JTeafc.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


cataract-knife, s. 

Surg. : A small keen-edged knife used in 
the operation of removing cataracts by ex- 
tractiog tha crystalline lens entirely. 


cataract-needle, a. 

Surg. ; A pointed instrument used for de- 
pressing the crystalline leos in the operation 
of coaching. 

Cat-ax-ac'-tous, a. (Eng. cataract; -ous.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cataract 
in the eye. 



section Catarrhina contains tha Apes and 
the mora typical monkeys of the Old World. 
They are restricted 
to Asia and Africa, 
with the exception 
of one species, the 
Barbary Ape (Ma- 
cacus inuus), a 
colony of which io 
habits the rock of 
Gibraltar. 

2. Palceont : Ca- 
tarrhine Monkeys 
have been found 
in the Miocene of 
France and Italy, 

Greece and India, head of cata hr hints 
and io the Plio- monkey. 

ceno deposits of 

the south of England, aod in those of Italy. 


t ca-tar'-rhous, (Eng. catarrh ; suff. -oils.] 
The same as Catarrhal (q.v.). 

“ Old Age Attended with aghitinoua. cold . catarrhotu, 
leucophlegwatick constitution ." — Arbutknot : On 

Diet. 


C&t-as'-pil-ite, s. [Io Ger. kataspilit; from 
Gr. «ara<nriA.d£u> (kataspilazo) = to spot, to 
staio, from #cara (Aafa) here intensive, aod 
<rmKa£ei ( spilaco) — to stain, to soil.] 

Min. : An ash-grey pearly mineral, pseudo- 
morphous, after iolite. Compos. : Silica, 
40-05; alumina, with seaquioxide of iron, 
28*95 ; magnesia, S*20 ; lime, 7*43 ; aoda, 5*25 ; 
potassa, 6*90 ; loss by the action of fire, 3*22. 
Found in Sweden. (Dana.) 

Cat a Stal-tlC, a. [Gr. jcard/rraATiJCov (fca- 
tastaltikos) — checking ; Kara (kata) — dowo, 
hack, otcAAo) (stello) = to send, drive.] 

Med. : Applied to medicines which have tha 
property of checking evacuation by their 
astriogeot or styptic qualities. 


C&t-a-rhm'~a, &c. (Catarrhina, &c.] 

ca-tar'rh, * cat- tare, s. (Lat. catarrhus ; 
from Gr. Kardppoos (katarrhaos) = a flowing 
down, a catarrh ; Kara (kata) = dowD, pew 
(rhed) — to flow. ] 

Med. A running or discharge which takes 
place, uoder certain circumstances, from the 
various outlets of the body. When it occurs 
in the eyes and nose it usually receives the 
name of “ a cold in the head " [ColdJ ; in the 
back part of the mouth and throat it is called 
post- nasal and pharyngeal catarrh ; in the 
windpipe and bronchial tubes it is called 
laryngeal and bronchial catarrh ; in the 
stomach and alimentary canal it is known as 
gastric and iatestinal catarrh ; aod, lastly, in 
the bladder, as vesical catarrh. 

"Dryaynge vs afore hym, as his prisoners, into his 
dungeon of surfet, where we are tourmented with 
catarrhs, feu era. Ac .“—Sir T. Elyat : Castle of Udth, 
it. 23. 

44 All fev’rmia kinds. 

Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce ca ta rrhtT 

mtm: P. L„ xL 

oa-tar'-rhal, n. [Eng. catarrh; suff. -ok] 
PertainingTo or arising from a catarrh. 

44 The catarrhal fever requires evacuations.'— Floyer, 

catarrhal-syringe, $. 

Med. : A nasal irrigator or douche as a 
remedy for or alleviator of catarrh. 

cat-ar-rhec’-tic, a. (Low Lat. catarrhecti- 
cut : fmm Gr. Karapp^yi'Vfju (katarregnumi) = 
to break forth ; kjlto. (kata) ~ down ; pjjyto/fii 
(rhegnumi) — to break.] 

Med. : A name giveo to medicioes having 
power to cause the bowels or bladder to a<*t 
by provoking the flow of uriue or fasces. 

cat ar-rhln a, cat-a-rhin a, s. p/. [Gr. 

*ard (kata) = down, arid pis (rhis) genit. pt*6? 
(rhinos) = the aostril. So called from having 
their nostrils looking downwards, as those of 
man.] 

c&t-ar rhine, cat'-a-rhlne, a. &s. [Cat- 
arrh in a.] 

A. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to the section 
Catarrhina (q.v.), 

B. As subst. : Any mookey of the section 
Catarrhina (q.v.). 

1. Zool. A section or tribe of the order 
Quadrumnna. They have the nostrils ob- 
lique, and the septum between them narrow, 
so as to place them close together. The 


cat-as'-ta-sis, s. (Gr. Karatnatri^ (katastasis) ; 
from Kaditrnjfit (kathistemi) = to set in order; 
Kara (kata) = down, io-njm ( hist-imi) — to set, 
to place.] 

1. Rhet. : The exordium of a speech ; that 
part in which the speaker sets forth the sub- 
ject-matter to be discussed, and the order and 
manner io which it is proposed to be treated. 

2. Med. : The state or condition of a persoo ; 
constitution. 

* cat-as'-ter -ism, s. [Gr. *ara<n>pu7>ioy 

( ka taste rismos) ; Kara (kata) = down, dorep- 
t <rp.oy (asferisinos) = a collection of stars, a 
constellatioa ; dtrrrjp (aster) = a star.] 

1. The act of placing amongst the stars. 

2, A catalogue of the stars. 

cat-as'-tro-phe, * cat^as -troph y,*. [Gr. 
AaTflurrpo^ (katastmphe) = an upsetting, over- 
throwing ; from *u-nd (Intel) = down ; errpo^ri 
( strophe) = a turning ; orpt^w ( strepha) = to 
overturo, to upset.] 

L Ord inary La nguage : 

1. The change, or revolution, which pro- 
duces the conclusion or tiual event of a dra- 
matic piece. 

44 Pat J— Ha comes like the cataetroj>h« of the old 
comedy. 44 — Shakesp. : Lear. L 2. 

2. A final event ; a conclusion, generally 
unhappy ; a great misfortune. 

“Of this catastrophe there were, according to Dio- 
nysius, two accounts."— Lewis Cred. Early Roman 
BiV. (1955). ch. xil. pt ii.. § 30. vnl. li.. p 146. 

II. Deal. : An important event haviog little 
or no seeming connection with those pre- 
ceding it. 

44 Before the appearance of Ly ell’s well-known 
work, the Huttonian philosophy had conspicuously 
triumphed, hut geologist* were still prone to account 
for what appeared to be 4 breaks hi the succession, 4 by 
the hyi>othesifl of vast catastrophes They conceived 
the i^saibility of world-wide destruction of floras and 
faunas, and the sudden introduction or creation of 
new forms of life, after the forces of nature had sunk 
into repose. 44 — Chambers Cyclopaedia (1830). v. 148. 

cat-as troph'-ic, n. [Eng. catastrophic) ; 
*ic.]‘ Of r>r pertaining to, or of tha nature of a 
catastrophe. 

ca-tas’-tro phism, s. [Eag. catastrophic); 

•ism.] 

Geol. : (See extract.) 

* 4 By catastrophirm I mean any form of geological 
speculation which, iu order to account for the phe- 
nomena of geology, eupposes the operations of forces, 
different In their nature, or immeasurably different 
in power, from those which we at present se* in action 
In the universe." — Hurley: Lay .Sermons, jv 223 


cat^&S -tr opll-ist, s. (Eng. catastrnph(f); 
-ist] 

Geol. One who holds the view that tha geo- 
logical changes nf the world aod the formation 
of rocks have been produced by the action of 
catastrophes or violent physical changes. In 
France, the distinguished geologist, Elie de 
Beaumont, was a great advocate of this 
theory*, and had many followers. 

C&t'-caXL, ■* cat -cal, s. [Eng. cat, and call.) 

1. Lit. : A squeaking instrument, used in 
the play-house to condemn plays. 

• 4 Lift nu your Gates, ye Princes, see him come 1 
Sound, eouud ye Viols, be the Cat-call dumb 1* 
Pope : Dunciad, lik. L, 301-1 

* 2. Fig, : Applied to those using this in- 
strument. 

** A j'oong lady, at the theatre, conceived a passion 
for a notorious rake that headed a party of catcals.*— 

Spectator. 

* cat' -call, r.f. [Catcall, s.] To call shrilly ; 
to express disapprobation of by catcalls. 

<4 His cant, like merry Andrew 4 e noble vein, 

Catcalls tbe sect to draw them In again.* 

Dry den : ProL to J'Uyrtvx. 


cat9h, * cacchc, * cache, * cacchen, 

* cachien, * cachjn, * katch, * kacche, 

* k&CChen [pa. t ., caught^ * caute, • caucht, 

* caght, * catdhl , * bagkt, * kaiched, • koughte, 

* caht f * caught, * keight (Eng.), caucht (Scotch)] , 
v.t. & i. (O. Fr. cacJiier, coder; Ft. chaster; 
Ital.cn cciare ; Sp. cazar ; all = to liunt^ chase, 
from Low Lat. cacia =s to cliase ; corrupted 
from * captio, from Lat. capta, a frequentative 
form of cajpio = to take, to seize. J 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) To drive or chase away. 

44 CocAyn away Icatchingeawray.P.J. A biff o. —Prompt. 
Pare. 

“The Inglis, the hatched out ."—Lanfftoft, p. 33L 

(2) To lay hold of, to grasp, to seize. 

"He . . . cachet that weppen.** 

Sir Qawaine, 868. 

“And when be arose against me, I caught him hy 
his beard, and amote huu, and slew him. 44 — I Sam. 
xriL 35. 


(8) To stop or meet anything in progress or 
motion ; to be impeded in one's progress by, 

“ Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To Tu3culum or Algido repair.’ 4 

Addison : On Holy. 

“ Catching the wind, however, near the Doves, they 
dropped to 32, . . — Daily Telegraph. March 28, 1881. 

(4) To seize anything by pursuit. 

“I taw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when 
he caught it, be let it go again: and after it again: 
and over and over he comes, and np again^ and caught 
it again-* 4 — Shakesp. : Cariolanut, L S. 

(5) To take io a snare, to ensnare, to entrap. 

“This men of this wylde bestes caghte and schete 

yoowe." Robert of Gloucester, p. 1 4. 

“After we had fished tome time and catchcl no- 
thing. . . — De Foe: Robinson Crusoe. 

(6) To come upon suddenly or by surprise. 


2. Figuratively : 

*(1) To reach to, to arrive at. 

“Till they the heven of Troie caught/' 

fairer, II. 887. 

* (2) To gain, to obtain. 

44 That I may cacche alepe on honde.* 

Gower, II. uL 

* (3) To meet with, to receive. 

“In the fyue woundez that Cryst haght on the crops** 
Sir Gawaine, 642. 


(4) To seize upon ao }*thing eagerly. 

“ Laying wait for him. and seeklns: to catch some- 
thing out of Lis mouth, that they might accuse him.* 
—Luke xi. 54. 

(5) To ensnare, to entrap. [ Catch pennt.1 


44 And they seut unto him certain of the Pharisee* 
and of the Hcrodians. to catch him iu his words. 44 — 
Hark xiL 13* 


(6) To please, to take the affections, te 
charm, to attract. 

" For I am young, e novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpractis'd to persuade. 

And want tbe soothmg arts that catch l he fair. 

Dry den : Palanton <t A rest e, ill. S27. 

** Nor let It be thought that some great deviation of 
structure would be necessary to cutch tbe fancier? 
eye."- Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 18531, ch L, p. 33. 

(7) To win or gaio over. 

44 And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not; from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch me a. "—Lute v. 10. 

t (8) To seize upon or attack so as to cause 
danger. 

"The fire caught many houses. 44 — Carlyle: Fred. 
Great, hk. xii., ch. 6. 

(9) To take any disease or receive infectioa 
or contagion. 


<Ste, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
er, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ie, ce = e; ©y=a, qu = kw. 
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"Thow measles. 

Which we disdain should tetter us, yet seek 
The very way to catch them.'* 

Simkefp. : Cortolamu, UL l. 
“Or coll the wiads thro* long arcades to roar. 
bro.nl to cafc/i cold at a Venetian door." 

Pope : Moral Etztiyt, iv. 3A 

(10) To receive suddenly. 

“The curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires. 

At length it catchet flame, and iu a blaze oxuires.*' 
hryden: I’alavum A A r cite. Lit. 1 » 2 . 

(11) To seize the mind, to affect suddeuly. 

(12) To receive or admit a feeling. 

" Preeumptoous Troy mistook th' accepting sign. 
And vatch'd new fury »t the voice divine.” 

Pop* : Homer x Iliad, bk. xv. 438-9. 
"He catchet without etfort the tone of any Beet or 
party with which he chances to mingle."— Macaulay ; 
Bist. Eng., ch. 11. 

(13) To hit upon, meet with, encounter. 

"Tills caught the girl's eye. and she shivered.**— 
Dlckenti Our Mutual Friend, ch. i. 

(14) To overtake (generally with up). 


(15) To be in time for ; as, “ to catch the 
train,” “to catch the post.” 

(10) To apprehend with the mind, to under- 
stood, as “to catch a person's words, or his 
meaning.” 

II. Cricket : 


1. To seize the ball after it has been struck 
by the batsman, and before it touches the 
ground [A., I. L (3).] 

2. To pot a batsman “out,” by catching a 
bait struck by him as in 1. 

*• . . . was caught at cover point, having batted 
patieutly for nine .” —Daily Telegraph, Aug. l, 1681. 

£. Intransitive : 


4 1. To hurry to a place. 

" He cnofterf to his cobhous amt a calf hryngez." 

Ear. Eng. A Hit. Potvr.% ; Cloanneu. 629 . 

2. To seize, to become fastened or attached 
suddenly; aa, “the lock catches ,” “the clothes 
caught in the briars.” 

3. To endeavour to seize. [C. 1.] 

*4. To spread epidemically, as by contagion 
or Infection. 

** Docs the sedition eafeA from man to mao. 

And run among the ranks?" Addison : Cato. 

“Thy wit is as quick as the greyhound's mouth; it 
catchsm."— Shake* p. : Much Ada, v. 2, 

•f Only used now in the present participle 
tn this sense. 


C. In special phrases : 

1. To catch at : 

(1) To attempt to seize. (Lit. <£ Jig.) 

" Make themrofcA at all opportunities of subverting 
the state ‘—Addito* : State of the U'ur. 

" The Youth did ride, nud soon did meet 
John coming hack amain. 

Whom iu a trice he tried to stop 
By cirtcAiwy at hta rein." 

Cotepor : John Gilpin. 

* (2) To guess at 

" You may be pleased to eafch at mine Intent." 

Sluikcxp, : Ant. A Clcop., il. 4. 

2. To catch away: To snatch away, to take 
away suddenly. 

“Thay caght away that condelstik." 

Ear. Eng. Alllt. Foam; Cleonnest, 1,276. 

3. To catch up : 

(1) To snntch up suddenly. (Lit. tC fig.) 

"They haro caught up every thing greedily, with 

that busy minute curiosity, and unsatisfactory In- 
quisitlvencas, which Seuocn call* the disease of the 
Greek*.”— Pope. 

(2) To raise up, to lift. 

"... he was caught up Into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable word*, . , ."—2 Cor. xil. 4. 

(3) To overtake. 

(4) To interrupt a person while apeaking. 

" You cufcA me upso very short." — Dickens ; Burnaby 
Rutige, ch. xl. 

4. To catch hold of: To seize, to take hold of, 
to become fastened to. 

"... the mule went under the thick t»oughs of a 
great oak, and hie headennybi hold of the oak, . . . "—2 
8am. xv ill. 9. 

5. To catch as catch may, or can : To seize in- 
discriminately. 

" Mine or thine be nothing, all thing* •qiuil, 

And cutch tit catch nun/, he proclaim'd." 

Ucaunwni ,t Fletcher : Logo l Subject. 

6. To catch, or catching a Tartar: To bo 
caught iu the trap one has laid for another ; 
Instead of taking an enemy, to be taken by 
him. (Colloquial) 

7. To catch a crab : 


Rowing: To let one's oar get ao fur below the 
surface of the water, that the rower cannot 
recover it in time to prevent hisheiug knocked 
backwards. 


"Nut a half-mile hxd hvea pot over before . . . 
cau//ft< <t crab, and nearly went overboard."— Daily 
Telegraph, Aug 1, 1881. 


cat 5b, s. & a. (Catch, v.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* (1) The act of seizing or grasping any- 
thing ; a grasp. 

"Taught by his open eye, 

His eye, that cv'n did mark her troddeu grass, 

That she would fain the cafcA of Strephou fly." 

Sidney: Arcadia. 

(2) That by which anything is caught, held, 
or fastened. [II. 3.] 

(3) The thing caught [II. 4.] 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) The postura of seizing, watch. 

" Both of them lay upon the catch for a great action." 
— Add l*o n : Ancient Moduli. 

* (2) The act of taking up quickly one after 
another. [II. 1.] 

" Several quires, placed one over against another, and 
taking the voice by catchet anthemwise, give great 
pleasure. '— Ancon Euuys ; 0/ Matguct. 

(3) An advantage seized, a profit. 

" Hector shall have a great catch, if lie knock out 
your brains ; . . ." — Shaketp. : Troil. A Cm., iL 1. 

* (4) A snatch ; fits aad starts. 

" It haa been writ by catchet, with many intervals." 
— Locke. 

* (5) A taint, a slight contagion or memory. 

" We retain a catch of those pretty stories, and our 
awakened imagination smiles lu the recollection.'*— 
Qlanvill: Scopsit. Scientijica. 

(6) A trap, a snare. (Colloquial.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: A part-song, also called a round 
(q.v.), where each singer in turn catches up, 
as it were, the words from his predecessor, the 
second singer heginoing to sing the first line 
as soon as the first has finished it, the third 
begioning after the second has finished it, and 
so on. Originally the words were simple ; 
subsequently it was contrived that by the 
singers ca telling at each other’s words they 
should completely alter the meaning. Ludi- 
crous effects were aimed at, and in the time of 
Charles II. most of the catches were indeli- 
cate. At present the difference between the 
catch and the round seems to he the humour- 
ous or fantastic character of the former. 

“ He Joined In their ribald talk, sang catches with 
them, and, when his head grew hot, hugged and kissed 
them in im ecstacy of drunken fuiidoess." — Macaulay : 
But. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. Cricket : The act of seizing the ball after 
it has been struck by the batsman, and before 
it touches the ground. 

" . . . had aevpral catchet missed from his bowling, 

. . ."—Daily Telegraph. Aug. 8, 1581. 

* 3. Dress : The eya of a hook or buckle. 

"A catch. Spinier."— Withal, lflofl, p. 210 . 

4. Fishing, <Cc. .* The nuoiber take a at one 
time. 

5. Nant. : A kind of swift-sailing vessel, 
less than a lioy, that will ride on any sea 
whatever. fK etch. ] 

" One of the shlpe royal with the catch were sent 
under the cmnwaud of Captain Love." — Ho*ceU ; 
Letters, I. Iv. 1. 

6. Mechanics : 

(1) A spring bolt for hinged doors or lids. 

(2) ( Plur .) ; Those parts of a clock or 
watch which hold by hooking. 

7. Rowing : The grip or hold of the water 
taken with the oar. 

"The nhiillow water* of the Cam, and the many 
corners and turnings of the river, make It very diffi- 
cult for a crew to Imitate the catch at the beginning 
of the stroke . . — ^Tundarcf, March 80, 1881. 

B. A s adj. : (See the compounds). 

catch bar. a. 

Knitting-machine: A bar employed to de- 
press the jacks. 

catch-basin, s. 

Drainage: A cistern at the point of dis- 
charge into a sewer, to catch heavy and bulky 
matters which would not readily pass through 
the sewers, but which are removed from time 
to time. (Knight.) 

catch-holt, s. A cupboard or door holt 
which yields to the pressure in closing and 
then springs into the keeper in the jamb. It 
is usually drawn back by a small kneb. 
(Knight.) 

« catch- cloak, a. A highwayman, n 
robber. 

catch club, A musical society meet- 
ing together for the purpose of singing catches 
and glees. It was formed in 1761. Among 
those whom it lias had ns members nviy be 


mentioned George IV. aad William IV. It ia 
still in existence. 

catch-drain, s. An open ditch or draia 
along tho side of a hill to catch the surface- 
water ; also a ditch or channel at the aide of a 
canal to catch the surplus water. 

catch- fake, s. 

Naut. : An unseemly doubling in a badly- 
coiled rope. 

catoh-feeder, $. 

Hydraulic Engineering : An irrigating diten. 

catch hammer, cat chie hammer, s. 

A small, light hammer. (Scotch.) 

catch-honours, s. A game at cards. 

catch-meadow, s. A meauow which is 
irrigated by water from a spring or rivulet oq 
the side of a hill. 

catch-motion, s. 

Mach. : A motion ia a lathe by which speed 
is changed. 

catch-penny, a. k s. [Catchpenny.) 
catch-rogue, s. 

Bot. : The same as Catch-weed (q.v,). 

catch- the-lang-tens, catch the - 
ten, s. A game at cards ; catch-honours. 

catch-water, a. k s. 

A. Asculj. : Consisting of catch-drains ; as, 
“ a catch-water system of drainage.” 

B. .As subst. : A catch-draia. 

Catch-water drain : A drain to intercept 

waters from high lands, to prevent their accu- 
malatioa upon lower levels. 

catch-weed, s. 

Bot. : A plant or weed which catches hold 
of and clings to whatever touches it. Specially 

(1) Cleavers, also called Goose-grass, Robia- 
run-the-hedge (Galium aparine) (Lian.), aad 

(2) Asperago prccumbcns. 

catch-word, 5 . 

I. Ord. Lang. : A popular cry; a word or 
phrase adopted by any party for political 
objects. 

II. Technically : 

1. Printing : The first word on aay page of 
a book or MS., which is printed or written at 
the foot of the preceding page, as a guide to 
the reader. 

"John de Tamboco wrote also a Consolatloo of 
Theology iu fifteen books, 1309. It was very early 
printed, without name, date, signature, paging, or 
catchword .” — Park A'oteon Warton't History of Brit- 
ish Poetry, U. 266. sect 20. 

2. Theatrical : The last word of an actor’s 
speech, which furnishes a guide to his suc- 
cessor ; a cue. 

"Yet more demands the critic ear 
Thun the two catch-wordt In the rear 
Which utaud like watchmen In the close 
To keep the verse from being prose." 

Lloyd : On Rhymo. 

catch-work, s. An artificial water- 
course or system of drainage for irrigating 
lands lying on the slope of a hill ; a system 
of catch-drain. 

catch (2), outch, s. [Catechu.] 

* catch (3), s. [Kedoe.) 
t catgh’-a-blo, a. [Eng. catch; -able.] Pos- 
sible or liable to be caught. 

"The eagerness of a knave ruaketh him often aa 
catchublc, « the Ignorance of a foot"— Lord EaUfax. 

s cached, pret. & pa. par . [Au obsolete form 
from catch. ] 

A. Aspret. of verb: 

"An* aye he cat cit'd the tltlier wretch, 

To fry tln rn iu liia caudruns.'* 

Burnt : The Ordination. 

B. As pa. par. : 

"| They] the dire IiIm renewed, and the dire form 
Catch' d. by contagion ; like in punishment, 

Aa lu their crime. Mdton • P. x. 644. 

cdtgh -er, * cahchare, s. [Eng. catch; -er.) 

* 1, Ono who drives away. 

" Cahchara or dry\ ore (cofcficr, Min at or. ab,u> 

tor.”— Prompt, Parc. 

2. One who catches anything. 

" l.lko truth* of science waiting to bo caught— 

Catch me who enu, and make thocti/cAcr crown d. 

Ten >i t/s- m The Golden I car. 

• 3. That In which anything is caught ; * 
trap. 


boll, btSjf; pciU, Jtffrl; oat, 9011, chorus, qhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, 3£enophon, exist, -ing. 
-clan, -tlon=rsham -tion, -slon = shun; -(Ion, -$lon = zhun. -tlous, -aious, -clous = alius- -blc, -die, Ac. ~ b?l, d$L 
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catchfly— catechu 


* 4. One who joins in the singing of a catch. 

" Wliere be my catchers I come, 8 Round"— Brome: 
Joviall Crew. iv. L 

5. Bateball: The player who stands behind 
the batsman and receives the balla delivered 
by the pitchor. 

C&tch'-fly, * c&tch’-flie, s. [Eng. catch, and 

m 

Botany ; 

* I. A name bestowed by Gerarde upon 

armeria, which was called Muscipula 
and Aluscaria by old writers. 

■* If flies do light upon the plant . . . they wil be so 
in tangled with the limyaes3« lof the leaves and stalks] 
that tw y cannot flie away ; insomuch that in some hut 
day or other, you shall see manle flies caught by that 
meanes : whereupon I havecalled it catc)0li e t or lime 
woort." — Gerarde: Herbal, p. 482. (Brit ten & Holland.) 

2. A name now generally applied in books 
to the species of Lychnis and Silene. 

c&ti^h ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Catch, v.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As part adj. : Infectious. [Catch, v.t., 
2(9).] 

** Lest his Infection, heing of catching nature, 

Spread farther." 

Shake sp . ; Coriolanut, 111. 1. 

C. As subsf. : The act of seizing or talcing 
hold of. 

catching bargain, s. 

Law : A purchase made from an expectant 
heir for an inadequate consideration. 

catching-hook, s. A crochet-hook ; a 
crook or animal-catching hook. 

tcat9h'-land, s. [Eng. catch, and land.] Land 
so situated that it is doubtful to which of two 
parishes it belongs ; bonier land. Cowel 
makes Norfolk the locality of such " catch - 
land,” and says that the minister who first 
seizes the tithes of it enjoys them by right of 
preoccupation for that year. 

C«it5h'-ment, s. [Eng. catch; -ment.) A sur- 
face of ground on which water may be caught 
and collected in a reservoir for irrigation or 
domestic purj»oses. 

C&t9h'-pen-ny, s. & a. [Eng. catch ; penny.) 

A. As sufesf. : Anything worthless, or made 
to catch purchasers ; especially a worthless 
pamphlet or other publication with a high- 
sounding title. 

B. As adj. : Utterly worthless ; made only 
to sell. (Quart. Rev.) 

C&^h'-pole (I), s. [Eng. catch, v., & pole, s.] 
An instrument, consisting of a six-foot pole, 
furnished at the end with metal bars aud 
springs so arranged as to catch and hold by 
the neck or a limb a person rnuniag away. 
There is no connection, except in folk- 
etymology, with the following. 

cat9h ~poIl (2), cat9h'-pdle, * cache - 
poI,$. [Etym. of second element uncertain.] 

1. A tax-gatherer. 

" Matheus that was cache pot. '—Old English Homi- 
lies (ed- Morris/, 1st aer., p. 97. 

2. A bailiff, an officer whose duty it was to 
make arrests. 

'• Catchpoll . though now it he used ra a word of coo- 
tempt, yet, in Ancient times, it seema to have been 
uaeu without reproach, for auch a-s we now call Ser- 
jeants of the mace, or any other that uses to arrest 
men upon any cause. ’— Co wel. 

* catchpole-ship, s. The office or posi- 
tion of a tax-gatherer. [Catchpoll (2).] 

"This catchpole-ship of Zacchseus carried extortion 
in the lace."— Bp. Hall : Works. iL 886. 

c&t9h’-up, cat'-sup, ket9h-up, 5. [E. 

lnd. kit jap.) A kind of sauce made from 
mushrooms or walnuts.] 

c&t9h'-y, cat9h'-ie, a. [Eng. catch ; - y .) 

1. Disposed to take the advantage of another. 

2. Merry, playful. 

3. Difficult, not easy to learn or to execute. 
(Colloquial.) 

cat'-cluke, s. [From Eng. cat, and Scotch 
cluk = to catch as by a hook, or Eng. clutch, 
from the fanciful resemblance which the pa- 
pilionaceous flowers have to a cat’s claws.] 

Bot. : A plant, the Bird's-foot Trefoil ( Lotus 
oorniculatus). 


* cate, s. [Shortened from Mid. Eng.aoaf, achat ; 
from O. Fr. acat ; Fr. achat = a purchase ; from 
Low Lat. accaptaUnn, from accapto — to pur- 
chase ; ad = to, capto, frequent, fonn of copio 

— to take.] [Acate.] A delicacy, food. 
(Seldom used except in the plural.) 

”... even the Chnstnias-pye, which In Its very 
nature Is a kind of consecrated cate, aud a badge of 
distinction, ts often forbidden to the druid of the 
family."— Taller, No. 255. 

" The plenteous board high- heap'd with cates divine. 
And o'er tho foftining bowl the laughiug wine 1" 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. lx. 9, 10. 

t cat-e-chet’-ic, ckt-e-che t-i-cal, *cat- 
e-Chet-lCk, a. [Gr. Karr/x^ri)? (katechetes) 

— an instructor ; kotijxcm (kHtcchco) = to din 
into one’s ear, to instruct ; Kara (kata) = 
down, and ^x 1 ? (ecfie) = a sound, a ringing in 
the ear.] Consisting of question and answer, 
pertaining to the catechism. 

" Socrates iutroduced a catechetical method of argu- 
ing ; he would ask his adversary question upon ques- 
tion, till he convinced him, out of his own mouth, that 
his opinions were wroDg ." — Addison Spectator. 

"... the catechetick Institution of tho youth of his 
parish." — Fell: Life of Hammond, § L 

c&t^e-chct'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. catechetical; 
-ty] In a catechetical manner; by way of 
question and answer. 

t cat-e-chet' ics, s. [Catechetic.] The 
science or practice of instructing catecheti- 
cally, or by way of question and answer. 

C&t'-e-Chine, s. [Eng. catech(u), and suff. - ine 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : C 9 Hi 0 O 4 . A weak acid extracted 
from catechu by hot water. It crystallises in 
colourless needles. When heated it yields 
pyrocatechine, CgHgOo. It gives a green 
colour with ferric 9alts; does not form in- 
soluble compounds with gelatine. 

* c&t'-e-chis, s. [Catechism.] 

"And of tbir well is of grace ye haue large declare- 
tioun maid to yow in the third part of this catechis, 
quhilk intreittis of the aeuin sacramentis. — Abp. 
Hamiltoun: Catechisme (1551J, ful. 79. h. 

* cat-e -chi-^a’-tion/ c&t-e-chi-za'-tion, 

s. [Low Lat. catcchi ratio ; from c atechizo.) 
The act or practice of catechizing. 

". the catechtzation of young chaplains In the 
rudiments of our fnlth, . . ." — Burnet: Records, pt. ii., 
hk. L, No. 68. Oglethorp's Submission. 

cS.t-e-du.se, cat'-e-chlze, v.t. [From Low 
Lat. catcehizo = to catechize ; from Gr. jeanj- 
X^to (katechizo) = to catechize, instruct ; from 
jcaTTjxftu (kaiechco) = to din into one’a ears; 
Kara (fcata)=down, and ^x 1 ? (cche)= a sound; 
VX°s (echos) = a ringing in one’a ears.] 

L Lit. : To instruct by means of question 
and answer. 

"And because Prudence would see how Christiana 
h/ul brought up her children, she asked leave of her to 
catechise them." — Banyan : The Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt iL 

”... his memory was long cherished with exceed- 
ing love and reverence by those whom he had exhorted 
and catechised." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To question closely, to examine. 

” I’m stopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry street.'' Swift, 

* (2) To chastise, to reprove. 

" And os It were in catechising sort. 

To make me mindful of my mortal aioa." 

Marlowe : Jew of Malta, il. 2. 

* cat’-e-chi§e, s. [Catechise, v.] A cate- 
chism. 

” The Articles, Creeds, Homilies, Catechise and Lit- 
urgy."— Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 55. 

Ccit'-e-chlsed, c&t'-e-chized, pa. par. ora. 
[Catechise, r. ] 

"This is an admirable way of teaching, wheiviu the 
catechized will at length find delight, and by which 
the catecliiser, if he once get the skill of it, v* ill drew 
out of ignorant and silly souls even the dark and deep 
points of religion." — G. Herbert : Country Parson, ch. 
xxi. 

cat -e-chi^-er, c&t’-e-chi-zer, s. [Eng. 
cafecTiis(e) ; -er.] One who catechizes. 

" In 1550 he [Jewell] was admitted to the reading of 
the sentences, aud during the reign of King Edward 
VI. became a zealous promoter of reformation and a 

R reacher and cufecAiser at Sunning well, near to Ar- 
ngton, in Berks. "— Wood : Athena* Oxon., voL L, p. 
169. 

cat'-e-chls-ing, c&t'-e-chiz-ing, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Catechise, t\] 

A. *fc B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. A< suhst. : The act or process of instruct- 
ing or examining by way of question and 
answer. 


" O God defend me ! how am l beset !— 

What kind of catechising call you this?" 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, It. l 

" About two montha of every summer he passed la 
preaching, catechising, and confirming dally from 
church to church," — -Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

C&t'-e-chi^m, s. [Low Lat. catechismus ; 
from catechizo.) [Catechise.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) A form of instruction, vivd voce, by means 
of question and answer, especially in Ihe 
principles of religion; the act of ao instruct- 
ing or being instructed. 

**. . . for the first introduction of youth to the 
knowledge of God. the Jews even till this day have 
their catechisms." — Hooker. 

(2) An elementary book in which the prin- 
ciples of religion are familiarly explained by 
way of question and answer. 

”To Bay, ay. aud no. to these particulars, is more 
than to answer in a catechism. '—Shakesp . . As Tou 
Like It, iiL 2. 

(3) Any primer or elementary book of in- 
struction in any branch of art or science by 
way of question and answer. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which affords instruc- 
tion. 

” He had no catechism hut the creation, needed no 
etudy hut reflection, and read no book hut the volume 
of the world.” — South. 

II. Ecclesiol. & Ch. Hist. : In the same sense 
as 1. (2) (q.v.). The first germ whence the idea 
of a Christian “ catechism,” formally so called, 
grew, was furnished by St. Paul, when, in 
1 Cor. xiv. 19, he said “ W *ai aAAous Kan/- 
X»J<7to ” (hina icai a llotts kateckeso ), Authorised 
Version, “that by my voice I might teach 
others also ” (literally, might catechise others 
also). The first Christian catechisma are said 
to have been composed in the eighth or ninth 
century. Luther published a short catechism 
in 1520, and his larger and smaller ones in 
1529. The Geneva Catechism was sent forth 
in 1536. The Church of England Catechism 
was first published in 1549 or 1551, but in a 
shorter form than now ; the additions which 
enlarged it to its present dimensions being 
made by James I.’s bishops by his order in 
1604. and tbe work issued in its complete form 
in 1612. The catechism of the “orthodox” 
Greek Church was published in 1542. In 1566 
the Council of Trent produced a catechism, of 
course Homan Catholic in its teaching ; the 
Rakovian Catechism, which is Socinian, waa 
put forth in 1574, and the shorter and larger 
catechisms of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, now used in tbe Church of Scotland 
and other Presbyterian churches, appeared, 
the former in 1647, and the latter in 164S. 

c&t'-e-chist, s. [Gr. Kargxiarr^ (katechistcs).') 
One who instructs others, vivd voce, l>y way 
of question and answer, in the rudiments of 
religious knowledge. 

” None of years aud knowledge was admitted, who 
had not been inatrurted by the eafecAi*; in this foun- 
dation, which the catechist received from the bishop.” 
—Hammond ; Fundamentals. 

* cat-e-chis'-tic, * cat-e-<5his'-ti-cal, a. 

[Eng. catechist; -ic. -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to the office of a catechist, or to the act of in- 
structing by way of question and answer. 

” S. Cyril was the authour of those catechist ical ser- 
mons or institutions which are mentioned by A 
Jerome." — Bp. Cosin ■ Canon of Scripture, §58. 

* cat-e-chis'-ti-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. cateche- 
tical; 4y. ] Cateclietically ; by way of ques- 
tion and answer. 

" The principles of Christianity, hrieftv and catechis- 
ricalty taught them, is enough to save their eouls."— 
South : Scrm. vii, loo. 

cat'-e-chu, s. [Fr. cnchou ; Ger. katrhu ; 
Mod. Lat. catechu; from the Cochin-Chincse 
caycau .] 

1. A gum furnished by the Acacio catechu - 
It is called also Terra Japonica. In the 
west of India it obtains the name of Kvtt, 
and is collected hy a tribe of people called 
Kuttoorees. (Proceed, of Bomb. Geog. Society, 
May, 1838.) 

2. Phar. : Catechu pallidum, or Pale Catechu, 
is an extract from the leaves and young shoots 
of Uncaria gambir ; it is prepared at Singa- 
pore. It occurs in cubical, yellowisli-brown, 
porous pieces, with a dull, earthy fracture and 
a bitter astringent taste; sp. gr., 1*4. It is 
soluble in alcohol. It consists chiefly of 
catechin, a white powder melting at 217°, for- 
mula CooHjgOg ; and of catechu-tannic acid, 
a yellow porous substance, CigH ] 8 03 It i# 
soinble in water ; on exposure to the air the 
solution turns red. Catechu lias been used to 
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prevent the formation of boiler incrustations. 
Catechu is a very powerful astringent ; it is 
used in diarrhoea and in cases of hoemorrhage 
and iuucoua discharge. It is chewed, and the 
juice gradually swallowed io relaxed condi- 
tions of the uvula, palate, &e. 

** Catechu, absurdly culled Terra Jaiiomca, ... is 
prepared by boding the slips of the interior of the wood 
hi water, e vapoiating the solution to the eouslstence 
of hjTup over the fire, and then exposing it to the suu 
to burden. It occurs in flat rough cakes, aud uadcr 
two forms. The first, or Bombay, is of uniform tex- 
ture. and of specific gravity I'M, The second is more 
friable and less solid. It has a chocolate colour, and 
Is marked inside with red streaks. Arecn nuts are 
also found to contain catechu." — Ure : Dictionary of 
Arti , Manufacture*, and. Mine*. 

catechu -tannic, a. An expression used 
ehieHy or exclusively io the subjoined com- 
pound. 

Catechu-tannic acid : [Catechu, Pharm. ] 

c&t e ^jhu'-ic, a. [ Catechu ; - ic .] Of or per- 
taining to catechu. 

catechuic acid, s. [Catechine.] 

cat e chu -men, s. [Gr. KaTqxoupcvos ( kate * 
choumcnos ) = one who is orally instructed ; 
from *anjxeu» (katecheo) = to din in ; Kara 
(kata) = down, and ifon ( eche ) — a noise, a din.] 
One who is still under instruction in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion ; a neophyte. 
•'The prayers of the church did not begin in St. 
Austin's time, till the catcchument were dismissed."— 
SUUmgJleet. 

U In the first century, according to Moshelm, 
all who professed faith iu Christ were imme- 
diately baptized ; but in the second century 
the practice arose of requiring applicants for 
baptism to submit for a time to be ioatructcd 
as catechumens before the initiatory rite was 
administered to them. Whilst they 2 on- 
tinued in this preparatory state they were 
regarded as the lowest order of Christians. 
They were distinguished from the fidelcs (or 
faithful), not only by name, but also hy their 
place in the church, where they sat in the 
gallery. They were not allowed to assist at 
the celebration of the Holy Communion, but 
were dismissed after the sermon with the 
words, *’ Ite, catechumeni, missa est." Nor 
were they allowed to vote at meetings of the 
church. The instructions given them varied 
according to the mental capacity which they 
severally displayed. 

* cftt-c chu-men-ate, s. [Eug. catechumen ; 
-ate. ] The state or condition of a catechumeo. 

* cat-e-chu-mcn'-i-cal, a. [Eug. catechu- 
men ; - icuL ] Of or pertaining to catechumens. 

* C&t-O-chu' men 1st, s. [Eng. catechumen ; 
-tsf.] A catechumen. 

"... thoso eatechumeniitx spoken of, , . — Bishop 

Morton: Cuthnlick Aypeale , p, 248, 

* cat-e cu mol yng, s. [Eng. catechumc(n) ; 
dim. suit', -ling. ] A young catechumen. 

"To baptize barnes that ben catecumclyngct ." — 
Laugland : P. Plowman, #728. 

cXt-C -gor-em, s. [Gr. Karpyopgixa (katego- 
rema).J Cntegorematic word. 

’•Similarly, name* are called categorematle words, 
or cuteguremt. lieciiuM they can he predicated Indepen- 
dently of any other word. Some logicians would ex- 
clude adjcctfvo names from the class of categ^rems. 
aud reduce the latter to substantive names only. , . 
Asa proof of this, they say that an adjective cannot 
stand as subject of a proposition unless accompanied 
hv the definite article, and In tho plural number." — 
nhrdttcn : Element! of Logic, eh, iL 

Cftt-e-gor-C-mAt Ic, a. [Or. KaTgy6pgp.a 
(kategorema) = a predicate ] [CATEOonY. ] 

Logic : Capable of being used as a term (used 
of a word). 

t cftte-gore-mAtl-CcOl, a. [Eng. categare - 
miilfc; -ai.J Tho same' as Categou f.m'atic 
( q.v.). 

"Can there jioaalhly bs two categorematlcal, that 
Is. positive suns tan llal iuflultes T —Jeremy Taylor: 
Beit l Presence, sec. 11, J 14. 

1 teftt e-gor e-m&t I-cal ly, adv. [Eng. 
categorcmatiral ; -ly.] In a categorematic 
manner. 

M ny this rule It Is necessary (against Aristotle's 
great gnuiidsl that nouns quantitative bodies should 
not 1>« In a place, or «Ue that quantitative ladles were 
caleffnromttirttlly Infinite ." — Jeremy Taylor. Real Pre- 
tence, sec. II, i 2l>. 

C&t-C ger'-I cal, a. [Eng. category); -icaL] 

1. Of or pertaining to a category. 

"A silicic proposition, which Is also categorical, 
may be divided Attain Into simple and complex 
Walt* : Logic. 


2. Absolute, positive ♦ not admitting of con- 
ditions or exceptions. 

"Thsy could never obtain a categorical answer."— 
Clarendon. 

C&t O-gor-l-cally, adv. [Eng. categorical; 
-ly.] In a categorical manner; absolutely, 
positively, expressly. 

" I dare affirm, and that categorically, lu all parts 
wherever trail e is great, and continues so, that trade 
must be nationally profitable."— Child : Ditcou rte of 
Trade. 

* C&t-O-gdr'-I-cal-neSS, a. [Eog. categori- 
cal ; -ness,] The'quality of being categorical, 
or positive. 

" The word of Mr. Bayes's that be baa made notorious 
Is categoncalneu . . ." — Marvell : iVorkt, vol. li . 
p. 138. 

* Cat'-e-gor-ize, v.t. [Eng. categor(y); -ize.] 
To insert in a category or list ; to class. 

Q&t -e-gor-fc s. [Lat. categaria; Gr. Karrfyopia 
(kategoria) = an accusation, a speech ; Kanjyopew 
(kategoreo) — to accuse, to affirm, to predicate ; 
Kara (kata) = against, and dyopevw (a^oret/d) = 
to harangue, to assert ; dyopa (agora.) = an as- 
sembly.] 

1. Ixtgic: One of the predicaments or 
classes to which the objects of thought or 
knowledge can be reduced, aod by which they 
can be arranged accordiog to a system. 

”Tbe absolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes 
the nature of beiugs, and exalts them into a different 
category. "—Cheyne 

If Aristotle made ten categories, viz., aub- 
ataoca, quantity, quality, relation, action, 
pasaion, time, place, situation, aod habit. 
For the categories of Kant, see Kantian- 
philosophy. 

2. A condition, state, class, or predicament. 

"Twelve categories were framed, some of which 
wero so extensive os to include tens of thousands of 
delinquents ; and the House resolved that, under every 
one of these categories, some exceptions should he 
made. Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xiv. 

3. Used to deuote a list or a class of persona 
accused. 

"Thlr noblemen nad others should get no pardon, 
whether forfaulted or not,— hy and attour princes and 
noblemen lu England set dowu in the same category." 
—Bpalding, tl. 2 M. 

cat-e -lec-trode, s. [Gr. Kara (kata) = down, 
against, and Eug. electrode (q.v.). - ] 

Electro-chem. : The negative electrode or 
pole of a galvanic battery. [Cathode.] 

O^-te'-na, s. [Lat. catena — a chaiu.] A chain 
or series of things connected with each other. 

" . . . au undoubtedly logical catena of proposals . . ." 
Daily Telegraph, March 14, 1877. 

Catena di trilli : [Ital. J 
Music : A chain, or succession, of short vocal 
or instrumental shakes. (Sfauier £ Barrett.) 

catenae patrum, 

Ch. Hist. : Lit., chains of the Fathers. A 
series of extracts from commentaries by the 
Fathers on particular portions of Scripture. 
From about the sixth to at least the ointh 
century these almost wholly superseded per- 
sonal effort on tbo part of professed expositors. 

c&t e-nar' -i an, a. [Lat. catenarius = of or 
belonging to a chain ; catena — a cliaio.] Of 
the nature of or resembliog a chain. 

catenarian- 
arch, s. 

Arch . : A form / 
of arch, the re- jx 
verse of the curve - - 
taken by a chain j- 
or heavy rope T 
when suspended 
between two catenarian arch. 
points. (Cassell's 
Technical Educator , vol. i., p. 197.) 

catenarian -curve, s. 

Ge.om. : A curve formed by a chain or rope 
of uniform density, hanging freely from any 
two j mints not in the same vertical line. It 
is of two kinds, the common, which is formed 
by a chain equally thick or equally heavy in 
all its points; or uncommon, formed by a 
thread unequally thick, that is, which in all 
its points is unequally heavy ami in some 
ratio of the ordinates of a given curve. The 
catenarian curve, or catenary, was first ob- 
served by Galileo, who proposed it as the 
proper figure for an arch of equilibrium. He 
imagined it to he the same as the parabola 
Its properties were first investigated by John 
Dcruovilli, lluygeus, and Leibnitz. It is now 


universally adopted in auspension-bridgea. 
Each wire assumes its owa catenary curve, 
aud the cable is formed of bunches of aggre- 
gated atrands. 

" Tho bock l* bent after tho manner of tho cate- 
narian enrre, by which it obtains that curvotare that 
is safest for the included marrow . ’—Cheyne : Philo- 
soph. Prln. 

C&t -e-nar-y, a. & s. [Lat. catenarius = of or 
pertaining to a chain.; catena = a chain.] 

A. As adj. : Of the nature of or resembling 
a chaiu. 

E. As subst. : A cateuarian-curve (q.v.). 

* cat'-c-nate, v.t. [Lat. catenatus, pa. par. 
of cateno — to connect by a chain ; catena = a 
chain; O. H. Ger. k&tina, chHinna; M. H. 
Ger. ketenne.] To connect by a chain; to 
join into a continuous series. (Bailey.) 

* cat'-o-na ted, pa. par. or a. [Catenate, v.] 
Connected by a chain ; made icto a aeries. 

* c&t'-e-na-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Catenate, 

v.] 

A. & E. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of joiuing by a chain, 
or of forming into a conti ouous series. 

* C&t-e-nd'-tion, s. [Lat. catenatio , from 
cateno = to chain ; cafcna = a chain.] The 
act of joining into a coutiauous series; a 
regular or connected series. 

" Which cafrrMfion, or conserving union, wheasver 
his pleasure shall divide, let go, or separate, they shall 
fall. '—Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk. v., ch. 6. 

* cftt-en’-u-late, a. [Lat catenula = a little 
chain, diniin. of catena = a chain.] 

* I, Ord. Lang. : Consisting of little links, 
as iu a chain. 

II. Technically: 

1. Nat. Hist. : Having on the surface a 
series of obloug tubercles resembling tbe licks 
of a chain. 

2. Bnt. : Formed of parts united eod to eod 
like the links of a chain. 

ca'-ter(l), v.i. [Cater (1), $.] To purchase 
provisions ; to supply food. 

" He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently eutert for the eparro e, 

Be comfort to my age." 

Bhakesp. : At Ton Like It, U. S. 

* ca'-ter (2), * ca-trc, v.t . [Cater (2), s.] 
To cut diagonally. 

* ca'-ter (1 ), * ka-ter, * ca tour, s. [O. FT. 

acatour, achatour ; Fr. acheteur ; L»at. kater = 
one who buys ; Low Lat. accaptator, from ac- 
capto = to purchase.] 

1. Lit. : Ooe who buys or provides food ; a 
caterer. 

" I am oure cofowr and bere oure oiler purs." 

Tale of (Jamelf/n, 317. 

” Colour of a gen ty Imam house, detpentier 
Paltgra re. 

2. Fig. : Anything which prorides for 
another. 

"The oysters dredged In this Lyner, find a welcomer 
acceptance, where the taste Is cater for tbe stomach, 
than those of the Tauiar." — Cureic Survey of Corn- 
wall. 

ca'-ter (2), s. [FT. quatre; ltal. quattra ; Lat. 
quatuor, all = four ; Gr. rerrapa, Temrapa (teU 
torn, tessara); Sanse. eftotur.] 

1. Gaming: The number four on cards or 
dice. 

2. Music: The name given by change-ringers 
to changes on uin*i bells. (Grow.) 

cater-cousin, s. [Etyniol. questioned. 
Derived by some from cater (2), s., from tha 
ridiculousness of calling cousio or relation to 
so remote a degree, which is probably correct; 
hy others from cater (1), s., as though meaning 
one connected only remotely, as eating toge- 
ther.] 

"His master and he. saving your worship's rever- 
ence, are scarce catn^courint." — Bhakettp. : Merchant 
Of !>»(», li. 2. 

cater ceuslnship, n. The atate of being 
cater-cousins ; distant relationship. (Lowell: 
Study Windows , p. (39.) 

c5.t er-an, s. fir. ceatharnnch = a soldier. 1 
A freebooter; a Highland or Irish irregular 
soldier. 

" Alexamtcrab Alexandra proposed they should vm| 
•oiuo one to compound with the c aterunt.'—Bcott : 
Wuverley, ch. iv. 
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caterbrall— cathartidse 


* cat-er-brall, s. [Eng. cater (2), andbrawl 
(q.v.).] A sort of dance, in which four per- 
sons took part. 

’•Foot* flue boroe-pfpes, jiggea and c aterbraUa*— 
Davies : An Extasie, p. 94. 

cat' er-cr, s. (Eng. cater , v., and suff -er.] 
One who caters for others ; one whose business 
or office it is to buy provisions for others ; a 
provider. 

** Let the caterer mind the taste of each guest. 

And the cook in his dressing comply with their 
wishes.” Ben Jonton: Tavern Academy. 

* cat-er-ess, s. [Eng. cater, s., and fern. suff. 
•ess.] A female caterer or provider of food, &c. 

••She, good catereu , 

Means her provision only to the good.' 

Milton : Comut, 763. 

cat'-er-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Cater, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or business of pro- 
viding food, Ac., for others. 

c&t’ cr pil lar, * cat-yr-pel, * cat-yr- 
pyl lar, * cat-er-pil-ler,5. & n. [M. E. 

calerpyl, corrupted from O. Fr. chatepelense 
= a weevil ; its real meaning is “a hairy she- 
cat.” Dr. Murray, however, thinks that the 
connection is not established.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit . : The larva or larval atate of 
a lepidopteroiis insect. Its body has thirteen 
segments. In this state it is like a worm, 
generally with numerous feet, but sometimes 
with none. The anterior feet are six-jointed ; 
the others, called pro-legs, are fleshy and with- 
out joints. From the caterpillar or larva stage 
it passes into a pupa, chrysalis, or nymph, and 
lastly it becomes a perfect active insect, with 
wings and antennae. 

’• Catyrpel. wyrm amonge frute. Erugo.”— Prompt. 
Pare . 

•’The caterpillar hreedeth of dew and leaves: for 
we see infinite caterpillars breed upon trees and 
hedges, by which the leaves of the trees or hedges are 
consumed. ”—Baoon. 

* 2. Fig. : An extortioner. 

*■ Near of kin to these caterpillars is the unconscion- 
able tallyman.*— Four for a Penny, 1678. ( EarL Mis- 
CtlL iv. 148.) 

II. Botany: 

1. A garden name for Scoipiurus sulcatus. 

"Our English gentlewomen and others do call It 
Caterpillers, of the similitude it hath with the shape 
of that canker worme called a Caterpillar — Gerarde, 

2. PI. (caterpillars): A name for Myosotis 
palustris. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the larva 
described iu A. 

". . . peculiarities in the silkworm are known to 
appear at the corresponding caterpillar or cocoon 
stage."— Darwin : Origin of Species led. 1859). ch. L, 
p. 14. 

caterpillar -catcher, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. A bird belonging to the Shrike family, 
living mainly on caterpillars. 

2. A sub-family of Ampelid® (Chatterers), 
found chiefly in the wanuerpartsof the Eastern 
hemisphere, though one genus is American. 

caterpillar-eater, s. 

Ornith . : The same as Caterpillar-catcher 
(q.v.). 

caterpillar-fungus, s. 

Bot. : Various fuogals of the genus Cordiceps, 
which grow on the bodies of Living caterpillars. 

cat -er-waul, * cat er waw-en, v. i. & t. 

[From Eng. cat, and waul, u’aw, an imitative 
word to represent the noise made by a cat.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make a noise as rats in rutting time. 
‘•The very cats caterwauled more horribly and 

pertinaciously there than I ever beard elsewhere."— 
Coleridge : Table Talk. 

2. To make any harsh or disagreeable noise. 

* B. Trans. : To woo. (Said of eats.) 

•'She licks her fair round face, and frisks ahroad. 

To show her fur, and to be entterwa tad." 

Pope : The Wife q f Bath, 146-7. 

cat-er-waul -ing, pr. par. , a., ks. [Cater- 
waul, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partic. adj. : (Iu 
senses corresponding to those of the verb.) 

“Was no dispute between 
The catencnuling brethren Hudibras. 


C. As subst. : The act of making a harsh, 
disagreeable noise ; squalling. 

” What a caterwauling do yoa keep here 1"— S71a*erp. ; 

Twelfth Sight, 11. 8. 

* cat -er-y, s. [O.Fr. acaterte.] 

1. A place where provisions are kept. 

2. The office or duty of a caterer. 

* cates, a pi. [Said to be a contraction of 
Eng. delicates — luxuries, but more probably 
from 0. Eng. acate , achate — provisions.] 
[Cate.] Provisions, food ; especially dainties 
or delicacies. 

" Well see what cates you have. 

For soldiers* stomachs always serve them well.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Hen. VI., il 3. 

cates-bze'-a, s. [From Catcsby, who wrote on 
the hotany of the West Indies.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cinch onads, found in the 
West Indies. The fruit of Catcsbcra spinosa is 
yellow, pulpy, and of an agreeable taste. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

Cat gilt, s. [Eng. cat, and gut.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The name given to the material of which 
the strings of many musical instruments are 
formed. It is made from the intestines of the 
sheep, and sometimes from those of the horse, 
bnt never from those of the cat. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 

" With wiro and catgut he concludes the day, 
Qusv'ring and aemiquav'rlng care away.” 

Cowper: Progress of Error. 

2. A kind of coarse linen or canvas. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) Tephrosia Virginiana, from its long, 
alender, tough roots. 

(2) Sea-laces, Chordafilum. 

2. Tannery : The string which connects the 
fly and the mandril. 

cath -a, 5. [From the Arabic name kdt, or 
cafta.\ 

Bat. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Celastraccce. The species are mostly 
natives of Africa, forming small shruba, some- 
times with spiny branches. Catha edutis is a 
native of Arabia, and from the leaves the 
Arabs make a beverage possessing properties 
analogous to those of tea or coffee. Under 
the name of kdt., or cafta, the leaves form a 
considerable article of commerce amoogst the 
natives. Chewed, they produce wakefulness 
and hilarity of spirits. 

ca-thai-an, a. [Cathay.] Of or pertaining 
to Cathay, or China. 

“ From the destined walls 
Of Cam bill a, sent of Cathaiun Cham." 

Baton : P. L., xi. 388. 

Cath -a-rlne, Cath-erxne, s. A n. [Pro- 
bably * from Gr. Koflapos (catharos) — clean, 
pure,] 

A As substantive: A frequent female 

Christian name. The name of several saints 
iu the Roman calendar. The most celebrated 
was a virgin of royal descent in Alexandria, 
who publicly confessed the Christian faith at 
a sacrificial feast appointed by the emperor 
Maxi mi qus ; for which confession she was 
put to death by torture by means of a wheel 
like that of a chaff-cutter. [Catharine- 
wheel.] 

r To braid St. Catharine's tresses: To live a 
virgin. 

B. As adj. : 

(See the com- 
pounds), 

catharine- 
pear, s. A 

variety of pear, 
small in sixe. 

catharine- 
wheel, s. [In 

Fr. roue de Ste. jp-- - - ^ 

CY< therine ; G er. '< &> 

KatharincnrauJ.] z J ~i— 

1. Arch.: In Catharine- wheel window. 

media; val build- 
ings, a window or compartment of a window 
of a circular form, with radiating divisions or 
spokes. Also called a Rose, or Marigold- 
window. 

2. Pyrotech. : A kind of firework in the 


shape of a wheel, and made to revolve auto- 
matically when lighted ; a pio-wheeL 

* cath -ar-ist, s. [Low Lat. catharista, from 
Gr. tea tiapos ( katharos ) = clean, pure.] One 
who aimed at or pretended to more purity of 
life than others around him. The term was 
specially applied in reproach to the Paulieiaua 
of the seventh and following centuries. 

" Catharists — deny children haptism, affirming that 

they have uo original sia. and pretending fchemsetvea 

to tw pare and without ain.*— Pa gilt : Ueresiography, 

cath-ax-i-za-tion, s. [Gr. *a0api'fw ( kath - 
dried) = to cleanse.] The art of cleansing 
thoroughly ; the state of being so cleansed. 
(Rossiter.) 

* cath-ar’-ma, s. [Gr, KaSaCpw (kathairo) = 
to purify, to make clean ; *a0apds (katharos) = 
clean, pure.] 

Med. : Anything purged from the body 
naturally or by art. 

* cath-ar'-sls, s. [Gr. *d0ap<rt9 (katharsis) = 
a purifying, a making clean ; KaOaifM [kathairo) 
— to make pure ; Ka.9a.p6s (katharos) = pure, 
clean.] 

Meet. : Purgation of the excrements or ho- 
rn ours of the body, either naturally or by art. 

cath-ar'-te^, s. [Gr. Ka£a’pT7]s ( kathartes ) = 
a purifier, a scavenger ; Kadapos ( katharos ) = 
pure, clean.] 

Ornith. : A genus of rapacious birds of the 
family Vulturidae (Vultures). They are, with 
one exception, natives of America. Cathartcs 
aura is the Turkey Buzzard or Turkey Vulture, 
which owes its distinguishing epithet to its 
close resemblance in appearance to the wild 
turkey, in mistake for which it is often shot 
by inexperienced sportsmen, much to their 
chagrin. 

cath-ar -tic, * cath-ar'-tick, a. A s. [Gr. 
KadrlpriKOs (kathartikos) = purifying ; KoBapos 
(katharos) = pnre, clean.] 

A As adj. (Med.) : Having the property or 
power of cleansing the bowels by promoting 
the evacuations of excrements, &c.; purgative. 
Cathartics cause increased action of the bowels, 
that is, an unloading of the Large and small 
intestines, with more or less alteration in the 
character of the evacuations. They are em- 
ployed (1) to unload the bowels; (2) to remove 
irritating matters ; (3) to cause an increased 
elimination of secretions from the liver, and 
from the glands of the mucous membrane of 
the alimentary canal ; (4) to unload the veins 
of the canal, by causing an increased watery 
secretion from the membrane, in cases of con- 
gestion of the kidneys ; (b) to produce counter- 
irritation, and an increased secretion from a 
large mucoua snrface, to relieve distant parts, 
as the head, &c. Cathartics are divided l»y 
Garrod into laxatives, simple purgatives, drastic 
purgatives, hydragogue purgatives, saline pur • 
gatlves, and cholagogue purgatives (q.v.). 

" A considerable number of cathartic substance* 
have been detected In the blood and secretions.” — 
Pereira : Elements of Materia Milica a rid Thera- 
peutics , p. 242. 

B. As sii&stanfive : 

1. Lit. (Med.) : A medicine having a purga- 
tive power of promoting evacnation of excre- 
ment, &c. ; a purge, a purgative. 

'* Relate how many weeks they kept their bed. 

How aa euietlc or carAarric spett" 

Cowper: Conversation, 316. 

2. Fig. : Anything which purifies or frees 
from impurity or corruptiom 

** LustmtiousandeatAirfidtrof the wind were sought 
for, and nil endeavour v^ed to c.ilni and regulate the 
fury of the passions.”— Decay qf Piety. 

' cath-ar-tic-al, a. [Eng. cathartic; -al.] 
The same as Cathartic (q.v.). 

*• Quicksilver precipitated either with gold, or with- 
out addition, into a powder, is wout t" he strongly 
enough cathartical, . . .“ — Boyle: Seep. Chym. 

* cath-ar' tic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cathartical ; 
-ly.] In the maimer of a cathartic. (Dr. 
Allen.) 

* cath-ar-ti-cal-ness, s. [Eng. cathartical ; 
-ness.] The quality of being cathartic or pur- 
gative. (,/oft/hson.) 

cath-ar'-ti-dae, s. pi. [From Gr. Kaedpry^ 
\kathartes) (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. suff. -uke.) 

1. Ornith. : A family of Raptorial birds, con- 
taining the American Vultures [Catiiartes], 
as distinguished from the Vulturidie, or Vul- 
tures of the Old World. 
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2. Palceont. : Litkornis vulturinus of tlie 
London day (ao Eocene formation) belongs to 
this family. 

cath-ar'-tin-a, ca-thar'-tino, s. [Eng. 
'cathartic); euff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.),] 

Chem. : A bitter, nauseous, purgative sub- 
stance obtained from the leaves of cassia 
senna, and cassia lanceolata. 

jath or-to-car -pus, s. [Or. KaOdpriKos 

(kuthartikas) = cathartic, and Kapn-o? ( karpos ) 
— fruit ; so called from the pulp contained in 
the pods being cathartic.] 

Pot . ; Purging Cassia, a genus of leguminous 
trees, with racemes of yellow flowers, the 
same as Cassia, but differing in the long, cylin- 
drical, woody, iodehiscent pod3, which are 
filled with a soft blank pulp, used as a gentle 
laxative in small doses. It is a native of tlie 
East and West lodies and Egypt, where it 
grows to a height of from forty to fifty feet. 

C&th cart'-i-a, $. {Named in honour of Mr. 
Cathcart, an Indian judge, who investigated 
the botany of the Sikkim Himalayas.] 

Bo t. : A beautiful plant of tlie Papaveracese, 
or Poppy family, having lobed leaves and 
golden drooping flowers. It is covered with 
soft yellow hairs. It was discovered by Dr. 
Hooker. (Treas. of Botany.) 

c&th ed-ra^ ca-the'-dra, s. [Lat. cathe- 
dra ; from Gr. \a9e6pa (k'athedra) = a seat ; 
Kara (kata) = down, and e’5pa (hedra) — a 
chair, from c£opai (hezomai), Lit. e&povfiai (he- 
droumai) = to sit; ItaL cattedra ; O. Sp. 
txulera ; O. Fr. chayere .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A chair; the seat of any 
person in authority or office, especially the 
throne of a bishop. 

2. Bot. : A genus of Brazilian trees, belong- 
ing to the faoiUy Olacaceae, having alternate, 
shortly-stalked, elliptical, leathery leaves, and 
small axillary clusters of nearly sessile flowers. 

* c^ith-e-dra' l-cal, a, [Lat. cathedra , and 
Eng. suff. -iced.] Of or pertaining to 8 cathe- 
dral. 

"The author endeavoured to 'prove them one and 
the same with the cathedralcal duty.*'— Dcgge : Par- 
son's Counsellor, p. 284. 

ea the dral, s. & a. [Fr. cathedral; Low 
Lat. cathedralis (ccclesia) = (the church) con- 
taining the bishop’s throne ; from cathedra = 
a seat, a throne ; ItaL cattedrale.] 

A. /Is substan. : The principal church of a 
province or diocese ; that in which the arch- 
bishop's or bishop's throne is placed. The 
throne Is usually on the south side of the choir. 

" A grey, old man, the third aud last. 

Sang uj cathedrals illm and vast.” 

Longfellow: The Singers. 

B. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

1. Of the nature or in the position of a head 
church of a province or diocese ; containing 
the archbishop’s or bishop’s throne. This use 
of the word did not arise till the teuth century, 
and even yet It is confined to the Western 
churches. 

” A cathedral church la that wherein there are two 
or inure pansoua, with a bi»hop at the head of them, 
that do make as It were one body politick."— Agliffo: 
Parorgon. 

2. Pertaining to a church containing a 
bishop's throne. 

" His constant and regular oealating at tho cathedral 
•ervleo wiw ueier Interrupted by the sharpest* of 
weather. "—Lock*. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Ancient, from cathedrals being, as a rule, 
ancient ; venerable, or it may be with the idea 
of the resemblance of an avenue of trees to 
the aisle of a cathedral. 

“ Hero agod trwcn cathedral walks compose, 

Aud mount tlm hill in Venerable rows.” Pope. 

2. Emanating from a bishop's seat of au- 
thority ; hence, authoritative, official. 

M What dotommty can he more required fur tho poi»e 
to moko a cathedral determination of an articlo If ' — 
Bp. fat/ tor. 

cathedral - church, ” cathcdrall- 
church, s. The same as Cathedral, A., 1. 1. 

“llcr body |Mnry of Scotland] win* embalmed, tuul 
ordi rt-d with duo mid tumid! rite*; and afterwards in- 
t<*rred with a royal I finierdllti the cathe, h-all-church 
of Peterborough .''— Camden : Phi,, on. 1687. 

cathedral music, *. A term npplierl to 
that music which linn Inmn composed lo suit 
tlm form of service used in our cathedrals 
since (lie Reformat ion. It includes settings 
of canticles and also of anthems. The first 


writers of this class of music were Marbecke, 
Tallis, Tye, and Byrd. The style of the 
earliest cathedral music was formed on tlie 
model of the Italian motets and other sacred 
compositions, and with the exception of a 
difference in the words was identical with the 
secular music of the period. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 

cathedral -preferments, s. pi. 

Eccles. Law : All dignities and offices in a 
cathedral or collegiate church inferior to that 
of the hishop. They are chiefly deaneries, 
archdeaconries and canonries. (Stephens, 
IVharton, <£c.) 

cathedral-wise, adv. After the manner 
, followed in a cathedral. 

“Two of the best voices come In time enough, nod 
the service was performed cathcdral-wite. tno' in a 
manner, to hare walls, with an anthem suitable to the 
day," — Guardian, No. 80. 

* c&th'-e-dra-ted, a. [Lat. cathedra = a 
chair, a throne.] Pertaining to the chair or 
office of a teacher or professor. 

“If his reproof be private, or with tbe cathedraXed 
authority or m. pralecfcor or publick reader."— Whit- 
lock: Manner t of the Eng., p. 385. 

* cath -e-dratic, s. [From Lat. cathedra ; 
and Eng. sulf. -tax] 

Law, dtc. : A sum of two shillings paid by 
the inferior clergy to the bishop. Its more 
common appellation is, however, synodal, 
from its being usually paid at the hishop’s 
synod. (Z?ur».) 

* cath-e-dr&t'-I-cal, s. [Eng. cathedratic ; 
- al .] The same as Cathedratic (q.v.). 

’* You do not pay your procurations only, but yonr 
cathedratlcaU and synodal* also.”— ifaeJtef : Life of 
H'tfilawu, 1L 64. 

cftth'-el, a. [Etymology doubtful.] 

cathel-nail, s. The nail by which the 
body of a cart is fastened to the axle-tree. 
(Scotch. ) 

cath -er-ine, s. & a. [Catharine.] 

catherine-pear, s. [Catharine-pear.] 

* For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The side that’s next the sun." Suckling. 

c&th'-e-ter, s. & a. [Lat. catheter ; Gr. KaOe-rqp 
(katheter) = a thing let down or put in, from 
KaOLypit (kathiemi)-U) send down ; koto (kata) 
= down, and iTj/at (hiemi) = to send.] 

A, As substantive : 

Surg. : A long, hollow, and somewhat curved 
tube, used by surgeons to bo introduced into 
the bladder to draw off urine, when the patient 
is unahle to pass it naturally. 

” A large clyster, suddenly Injected, hath frequently 
forced the unue out of the bladder ; but if It fail, a 
caf&elci" must help you." — H'iicmart Surgery. 

B. As adj. : (See tlie compound). 

catheter-gagc, s. 

Surg. : A plate with perforations of a gradu- 
ated size, forming measures for diametric sizes 
of catheters. 

cathe tom o-tcr, s. [Gr. Kaderos (kathetos) 
= perpendicular ; from KaOi^pu (kathiemi) = 
to let or send down ; Kara (kata) = down, aod 
irjp.t (AiemO = to seod.] An instrument for 
measuring differences of vertical heights, and 
especially the rise and fall of liquid columns 
in glass tubes. It consists of a telescopic 
levelling apparatus, which slides up or down 
a perpendicular metallic standard very finely 
graduated. As the column rises or falls (lie 
telescope through which it is viewed is cor- 
respondingly raised or depressed, and the 
differences in vertical height are thus shown 
on the graduated standard. (Webster.) 

cftth'-o-tus, s. [Gr. KaOrros (kathetos) = per- 
pendicular, from KfiGiTjfxt (kathtfmi) = to semi 
or let down ; Kara (kata) = down, and ti^t 
(Aim/) = to send ] 

1. Geom. : A lino or radius falling perpen- 
dicularly on another ; thus the eat lie ti of a 
right-angled triangle are tho two sides con- 
taining tho right angle. 

2. Architecture: 

(1) A perpendicular lino passing through 
the cent re of a cylindrical body, as a baluster 
or a column. 

(*J) A line falling perpendicularly, and pass- 
ing through tbe centre or eye of tho volute of 
the Ionic capital. (f?i</»R.) 


3. Optics: 

(1) Cathetus of incidence: A right line drawn 
from a point of tbe object perpendicular to 
the reflecting eye. 

(2) Cathetus of reflection : A right line drawn 
from the eye perpendicular to the reflecting 
line. 

(3) Cathetus of olliquation. : A right line drawn 
perpendicular to the speculum, in tlie point of 
incidence or reflection. (Craig.) 

cath'-ode, s. [Gr. KaBoSos (kathodos) = a way 
down, a desceut ; Kara (kata) = down, and 
666? (hodos) = a way.] 

Electro-chem. : That part of a galvanic bat- 
tery by which the electric current leaves 
substances through which it has passed, or 
the surface at which the electric current 
passes out of the electrolyte ; the negative 
pole. (Faraday.) 

ca thocT -ie, a. 

Elect. : Proceeding or radiating from a 

cathode (q.v.). 

Physiology: Taking an outward or down- 
ward way. 

catb'-ol-ic, *c&th'-ol-Ick, *cath-ol yke, 

a. & s. [Lat. catholicus, from Gr. KafloAixos 
(katholikos) — universal ; Kara (kata) = down, 
and 0 A. 0 ? (holes) = whole.] 

A. /Is adjective : 

1. Literally : 

• I. Gen. : Universal or general. 

2. Specially: 

(1) Pertaining to or recognised by the whole 
Christian Church. [Catholic Epistles.] 

(2) Orthodox, not heretical or ecliisuiatic. 

(3) Pertaining or belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church or its members. 

t II. Fig. : Liberal, not narrow-minded. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A member of the Christian Church. 

2. Now generally applied to a member of 
the Roman Catholic branch of the Christian 
Church. 

Catholic Church, s. 

1. Ecdesiol. : (For definition see example.) 

"The lat and largest sense of the term Cathotick 
Church, Is that which aiqieare to he the most obvloua 
and literal meaning of the words in the text (Heb. xIL 
23.) 1 The general assembly and church ol the first- bora 
which are written m heaven that la, Ihe whole num- 
ber of these who shall dually attain unto salvation.— 
£ndly, Tbe Catholick or Universal Church, signifies in 
the next place, and Indeed more frequently, the Christ- 
ian Church ouly : the Christian Church, as distin- 
guished from that of the Jews and patriarchs of old ; 
the Church of Christ spread universally from our 
Saviour's days over all the world ; in contradistinction 
to the Jewish Church, which was particularly confined 
to one nation or people. — 3rdly, The Catholic Church 
signifies very frequently, lo a still more particular aod 
restrained eense, that part of tbe Universal Church of 
Christ, which in the present age is now living upoo 
earth ; 03 distinguished from those which have been 
before, and shall come after. — (thly and lastly. The term 
Catholiek Church signifies lo the last place, and most 
frequently of all, that part of the Universal Church of 
Christ, which in the present generation is visible upon 
earth, in an outward profession of tbe belief of the 
Gospels, and In a Visible external communion of the 
word and sacraments.— The Church of Rome pretends 
herself to be — this Whole Catholick Church, exclusive 
of all other societies of Christians."— Clarke, \ol. 1., 
Sen 62. 

2. Church History : 

(1) Previous to the Reformation : Like most 
other words used in ceclesiology, the term 
Catholic was borrowed at first from tlie New 
Testament. It ocrurs in some editions of the 
Greek original— including that issued in con- 
nection with the recent revision, — in the titles 
prefixed to tlie 1C jostles of James, 1 & 2 Peter, 1 
John, and Jude [Catholic Epistles), and is the 
word translated ” general” in the Authorised 
Version of tho Bible. The first to ajqdy it to 
the Church was the Apostolic Father, Ignatius. 
When lie and his successors used it they meant 
to indicate that the church of which they con- 
stituted a part comprised the main body of 
believers, aud was designed, as it was entitled, 
to be universal. In this sense the Church was 
opposed to the sects and separate bodies of 
” heretics” who had separated themselves from 
it and were now outside its pale. This is tho 
fourth sense given in the example under No. 1. 

When, in the eighth century, the separation 
between tho Eastern and Western Churches 
took place, the latter retained ns one of its 
npjioUntinns the term " Cntliolio.” tho Eastern 
Church heiog contented with the word ‘’Or- 
thodox/’ still used by the Russian emperora 
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in their politico-ecclesiastical manifestoes. 
[Orthodox.] The history of this earlier por- 
tion of the Catholic Church will be best treated 
of in the article Christianity (q.v,). (See also 
Greek , Latin, Eastern, and Western.) 

(2) Subsequently to the Reformation : When 
the Protestant churches separated from their 
communion with Rome in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, those whom they had left naturally re- 
garded them as outside the Catholic pale. 
They, on the other hand, declined to admit 
that this was the case, and the term “ Catholic 
Church ” is used in the English Liturgy ap- 
parently in the sense of all persons making a 
Christian profession. “ More especially we 
pray Thee for the good estate of the Catholick 
Church . . . that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians . . (For the history 
of the Church of Rome, see Roman Catholics.) 

Catholic Emancipation Act : 

Hist. £ Law : An act passed for the relief 
of the Roman Catholics in the United King- 
dom from very serious political disabilities, 
under which they had previously laboured. 
It was 10 Geo. IV. c. 7. [Emancipation, 
Roman Catholics.] 

Catholic epistles, s. pi. 

Canon.: The epistles io the New Testament 
addressed not to individual men or to indi- 
vidual churches, but to the general body of 
Christians. They are James, 1 & 2 Peter, 1 
John, and Jude. 

*• Catholick or canonical epistles are seven [five] in 
number ; that of St. James, two of St. Peter, three [one] 
of St. John, and that of St. Jude. The? are called 
catholick. because they are directed to all the faithful, 
and not to any particular church ; and canonical, 
because they contain excellent rules of faith and 
morality." — Calmet. 

* ca-thol i cal, * ca-thol -i -call, a. [Eug. 

catholic ; -al.] 

1. Catholic, universal, general. 

"These nativities were so much believed 

by the ancient kings, saith Haly, that they eoqaired 
into the geuitures of the principal uati under their 
dominions."— Gregory.- JForJt». p. 3L 

2. Pertaining or belonging to the Christian 
Church. 

3. Pertaining or belonging to the Roman 
branch of the Catholic Church. 

ca-thor-l-fism, s. [Fr. cafAoZicisme.] 

I. Literally : 

1. The quality of beiog catholic or universal. 

*\ . . holiness and Catholicism are but affections of 
this ch ureh " — Biihop Pearson: Exposition of the 
Creed, art. iv. 

2. The doctrines or faith of the Catholic 
Church. 

3. The doctrines or faith of the Roman 
Catholic Church. [Roman Catholicism.] 

**The subject then varied to Roman CafAoIicirm,"— 
Coleridge: Table Talk. 

4. Adherence to the Roman Catholic Church. 

**. . . all the gipsies I have conversed with, assured 
me of their soana cafAoficirm." — Sirinbume : Travels 
through Spain, let. 29. 

IL Fig. : Liberality or breadth of sentiment. 

cath-ol- 19 -l-ty, s. [Eng. catholic; - Uy .) 

L Literally: 

1. The quality of being catholic ; catholic 
character. 

“ An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in proof 
that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude upon a dispute as to truth . "—Xeiema n : 
Christian Doctrine, ch. iv. 

2. The doctrines or faith of the whole Christ- 
ian Church. 

3. The doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

II. Fig. : Catholicism ; liberality of senti- 
ments. 

ca-th 6 l'-l- 9 ize, r t. & i. [Eng. catholic; -fee.] 

I. Trans. : To make Catholic ; to convert to 
Catholicism. 

II. Intrans. : To become Catholic ; to be 
converted to Catholicism. (Cotgrave.) 

cath -ol ic-ly, * cath' 61-ick-ly, adv. 
[Eng. catholic; - ly .] 

* 1. Universally. 

** Ji o druggist of the soul bestow’d on &11 
So Catholickly a caring cordialL" 

Sir L. Cary Elegy on the death of Donne. 

f 2. According to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. 

cath'-ol-ic-ness, 4 c&th'-ol-ick-ness, *. 

[Eng. catholic ; -ness.] 


* 1. The quality of being catholic or uni- 
versal ; universality. 

•‘One may Judge of the catholickness, which Roman- 
ists brag of. and challenge on two accounts."— Brevint : 
Si ul and Samuel at Endor, p. 10. 

t 2. The act or state of holding the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. 

* ca-thdl’-i-con, S. [Gr. Ka0oAu<or— 4>dpfiaxov 
of iaf£a~{katholikon — pharmakon or iama — )= 
a universal drug or remedy : <a0oAt*o* (A:a- 
tholikos ) = uoiversal, general ] [Catholic.] 

I. Literally : 

Med.: A universal medicine, one supposed 
to have the virtue of purging the body of all 
ill humours. 

** Meanwhile permit me to recommend. 

As the matter admits of no delay, 

My wonderful Catholicon, . . 

Longfellow ; The Golden Legend, L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any universal remedy ; a panacea. 

"Preservation against that siu, is the contemplation 

of the last judgment This is indeed a catholicon 
agaiust all ; out we find it particularly applied by St 
Paul to judging and despising our brethren.*' — Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

2. A term applied to a dictionary. 

ca-thol -i -cos, s. [Gr.] [Catholic.] 

Eccles. Hist. : The Patriarch or Head of the 
Armenian Church, who ordaius bishops, and 
consecrates the holy oil used in religious 
ceremouies. 

t cat -hood, s. [Eng. cat; suff. -Aoori.] The 
state of’ being a cat. 

" Decidedly my kitten should never attain to cat- 
hood. "Southey : The Doctor, ch. ixv. 

• ca’-tif, a. & s. [Caitiff.] 

Cat-D-In-ar-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. Catilinarins 
= of or pertaining to Catiline, a young Roman 
noble, who conspired against the Republic, 
and was accused by Cicero in the famous 
Speeches In Catilinam, delivered B.C. 65.] 

A. yls adj. : Pertaining to or connected with 
the Catiline named in the etymology. 

"Cicero, in defending himself acainst the charge of 
having recorded a false report of the oral evidence 
given by the informers to the Senate in the Cafifin//- 
rian conspiracy. . . ."—Lewis : Cred. of Early Roman 
Hist. (TSo5), ch. v. § 2. vol. L p 13T. 

E. .4s subst. : A follower or adherent of 
Catiline. 

cat'-il-in-ism, s. [Eng. Catilin(e) ; -ism.] 
The projects or practices of Catiline, the 
Roman conspirator; conspiracy. (Cotgrave.) 

c&t-l-on, s. [Gr. <aT<i (kata) = down, and 
itov (ion) = going, pr. par. of et/ut (eimt) = 
to go.] 

Chem. : An electro-positive substance, which 
in electro-decomposition is evolved at the 
cathode. (Fa raday. ) 

c&t'-kln, s. [Eng. cat, and dirain. auff. 'kin, 
from their resembling a cat's tail ; O. Dut. 
kotteken.] 

Bot.: The pendulons unisexual inflorescence 
of the willow, birch, poplar, and other amen- 



tiferous plants. It differs from the spike in 
falling off the stem by an articulation, after 
its temporary office as the sopport of the 
organs of reproduction is accomplished. Also 
called Ament or Amentum (q.v.). 

cat-1111, v.f. [Kittle.] To thrust the finger 
forcibly nnder the ear ; a harbarous mode of 
chastising. 

To git o ne Ms catlills : To punish him in 
this way. 


* cat -ling, s. [Eng. cat, and dimio. auff. 
-Jin^.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A little cat, a kitten. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bet. : The down or moss growing about 
walnut trees, and resembling the hair of a 
cat. 

2. Surg . ; A sharp-pointed, double-edged 
knife, used by surgeons in amputations of the 
fore-arm and leg for dividing the interosseous 
ligaments. 

3. Music: 

(1) Used by Shakespeare apparently for cat- 
gut (q.v.). 

"But I am sure, none, unless the fiddler Apollo get 
his sinews to make catlings oL"—Shakesp. : Troilus. 
iii. a 

(2) The smallest sized lute-strings. (Stainer 
& Barrett.) 

cat lin-Ite, $. [Named after Catlin, the 
celebrated American- Indian traveller.] 

Min. : Properly a rock and not a definite 
mineral species. It forms a bed of red clay of 
considerable extent in the Coteau de Prairies, 
Upper Missouri region, and is referred by 
Hayden to the cretaceous formation. Compos. : 
Silica, 4S'2 ; alumina, 28*2; sesqnioxideof iron. 
5*0 ; magnesia, 6 0 ; lime, 2'6 ; sesquioxside of 
magnesia, 0 6 ; water, S*4. (Dana.) 

cat-mint, s. [Eng. cat , and mint. So called 
because cats like the odour of it.] 

Pot ; A book-name for two plants. 

1. Xepeta cataria , also called Catnep oi 
Catnip. The flowers are white, tinged and 
spotted with ruse-colour. They are in sub- 
peduncled dense many-flowered whorls. The 
leaves are whitish, pubescent beneath. It is 
found in England in hedges and waste places, 
especially in a chalky or gravelly soil. It is 
rarer in Scotland and Ireland. 

2. Calamintha officinalis, Calamiot. (Britten 
& Holland.) 

cat'-nep, cat" -nip, s. [The sense of the 
second element is doubtfuL] 

Bot. : The same as Catmint (1) (q.v.). 

cat-o-blep'-as, $. [Gr. «oTa (kata) — down, 
and /SAeirw (Jbtepo) — to look.] 

Zool : A genus of Ruminants, with the 
horns curved outwards, the base broad, ap- 
proximating, the tips turning downwards ; 
neck and throat maned ; tail hairy as in the 
horse. The best known species is Catoblepas 
gnu , the Gnu (q.v.). It is from South Africa. 

Cat o ca -la, $. [From Gr. koto) (kato) = 
down, downwards, and koAo; (kalos) = beau- 
tiful. So called from the beauty of their under- 
wings.] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, family Noctuidas. 
Under-wings of rich crimson and red, with a 
bar of intease black. 

t cat-o-cath-ar’ tic, * cato-cathar- 
tick, a. [Gr. icoiru (Arafo) = downwards, and 
*a0opTt«o<r (kathartikos) — purifying, purging; 
KQ$aipm (kathairo) = to purify ; *d0apos (kath- 
a ros)= pure.] 

Med. : Purging by causing evacuation by 
stooL 

*cat O chus, S. [Gr. Karo*** (katochos) = 
holding down ; *aT*xu> (katecho) = to hold 
down ; from koto, (kata) = dowa, and e\u> (echo) 
= to hold, to keep.] 

Med. : A species of catalepsy, in which the 
body is rigidly kept in an erect posture. 

cat-6-co -ma, s. [Gr. koto (kata) — down, 
and Kopr) (koine) = hair, foliage.] 

Bot : A genus of climbing shrubs, natives 
of the tropical parts of South America, and 
belonging to the Milkwort family. Upwards 
of a dozen species are known. The roots of 
Catocoma fioribunda, a climber from Brazil, 
are used in that country against snake-bites. 

cat -o-don, s. [From Gr. #cdru> (kato) = down, 
downwards, and 66otk (odous), genit. oSorro* 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. .* An old genus of Cetaceans, founded 
on the specific name of the Physeb'r catotlon 
of Linmeus. The Cachalot, the same species, 
is called Calodon macrocephalus in Griffith s 
Cuvier; now it is termed Physeter macro- 
cephalus [Catodontidal] 
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C&t-o-don'-tl-dflB, s. pi. [From Hod. Lat. 
catoihm, and fern. pi. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Cetaceans containing 
the Sperm Whales. They are sometimes called 
Pliyseteridae, Physeter instead of Catodon 
being made the typical genus. There are no 
balcen-plntes, but in the lower jaw there are 
about litty-four pointed teeth. 

2. Puheont. : Their remains occur in the 
Pliocene, if not even in the Miocene beds. 

eftt o-met-o’-pa, s . pi. [From Gr. ted™ 
(fade) = down," downwards, and perwnov 
(metopon) — the forehead.] 

Zool. : A family of decapod Crustacea called 
also Ocypodidre (q.v.). 

* cato -moiln' tain, s. [Catamount.] 

ca to -m-an* a. [From Lat. Cato (genit. Coto- 
nis), the It o mail Censor, celebrated for his 
sternness and austerity of manners.] Resem- 
bling Cato in sternness and inflexibility ; 
austere, stern, grave. 

cat- op'- sis, s. [Gr. Karo^i* Hcntopsis) ; from 
Kara (tufa) =■ down, and (opsis) = a look- 
ing! 

Med. : A morbid quickness of sight. (ITor- 
cester.) 

• cat-op -ter, *cat-op'-tron, 5. [Gr. tcaron- 
■njp (kotopter) = a spy; kototttpoc (Arn/optron) 
= a mirror ; from koto. (kata) = down, hack, 
and opaw (Aorao) = to see.] A reflecting op- 
tical instrument ; a mirror. 

cat-op’-tric, * ca-top'-tri-cal, a. (Gr. 
icaTom-poco? ( katopirikos) = pertaining to a 
mirror; from Kdroinpov (katoptron) — a mirror.] 

Optics: Pertainiog to catoptrica, or the laws 
of reflection. 

" A catoptrica: or dioptrical beat la auperlour to any. 
vitrifying the hardest substances.*'— Arbuthnot : On 
Air.. 

catoptric clstula* s. 

Optics ; A box with several sides, liaed with 
looking-glasses, so as to multiply iimiges of any 
object placed in the box. (Knight.) 

catoptric dial, s. 

Optics: A dial which allows the hour by 
means of a piece of looking-glass, adjusted to 
reflect the solar rays upward to the ceiling of 
a room on which the hour-lines are delineated ; 
a refleotiog-dial. (Knight.) 

catoptric light, s. 

Optics: A mirror, or series of concave mir- 
rors, preferably parabolic, by which the rays 
from one or more lamps are reflected in a 
parallel beam, so as to render the light visible 
at a great distance. (Knight.) 

cat-dp -tric$, s. [Catoptric, a.] 

Optics: That part of optics which treats of 
reflex vision and the laws and properties of 
reflection. 

cat op'-tro man- 9 y, s. [Gr. *<iT07rrpoi/ (ka- 
toptran ) = a mirror ; pavreia (manteia) ~ pro- 
phecy, divination ; p.dcris (wumtis)=a prophet, 
a diviner.] 

Antiq. : A species of divination practised by 
the Greeks, in which a mirror was let down 
by a cord into a fountain iu the temple of 
Ceres, in Aehaia, into which sick persons 
looked. If the observer’s face appeared in it 
sickly or ghastly the omen was considered 
unfavourable, and the aick person would not 
recover ; but if, on the other hand, it appeared 
fiesh and healthy, the omen was considered 
favourable. 

oit O stem'-ma, S. [Gr. *aTa (kata)= down- 
wards, and <rr«p.'fia ( stcmina ) = a stem, a root.] 

Dot. : A genus of plants of the Tea family, 
consisting of a single apecies, Catostevnna 
fragrant, which is a tree growing to fifty feet 
iu height 

cat os t6-mi nat $. pi. [Mod. Lat. catostom 
(us); Lat neut. pi. adj. suit, -iua.] 

Ichthy. : A group of fishes of the family 
Cyprlnlda-, having very numerous pharyngeal 
teeth, closely aet iu a single row, the dorsal 
fin elongate and opposite to the ventrals, and 
the anal abort or of moderate length. There 
are no Iwirbels. From North America and the 
north-east of Asia. 

c&t os' t6 mino, a. Sc s. [Catostomina.] 

A. As atlj. : 13elougiug to, or having the 


characteristics of, the group Catostomina 
(q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any fish of the group Catos- 
tomina (q.v.). 

C&t-ds'-to-mus, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
kc it« (fca£o) — down, and aropa (stoma) = the 
mouth.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Catostomina 
(q.v.). The species are popularly known as 
‘‘Suckers*’ and “ Red Horses.” 

* cat'-so, $. [Ital. cazzo.] A low fellow, a 
rogue. (Bcaum. £ Flicker.) 

“These he our nimble spirited cu&o*.'— 2? Jontom 
Every Man out of hit Humour, ii. L 

Celt -stop per, s . [Cathead-stopper.] 
cat'-sup, s. [Catchup, Ketchup.] 

* catte, s. [Cat ] 

c&t te-mim' doo, cS,t-te-m3,n'-d6o, s. 

[Tamil orTelngu cattamandoo, cattemundo.] A 
gum elastic furnished by a plant, Euphorbia 
anti quorum. 

c&t-ter, * ca-torr, s. [Catarrh.] 

c&t'-ter ldge, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
word used only in the subjoined compound. 

catteridge-tree, s. A tree, Corntw san- 
guinca. [CoRNua.] 

* cat'-ter-y, s. [Eng. cat; -cry.] An estab- 
lishment of cats. 

“An evil fortune attended all our attempts at re- 
establishing a cattery.”— Southey : The Doctor, p. 681. 

f cat' tish, a. [Eng. cat; - ish .] Feline, eftt- 
like. 

cat' -tie* * ©a-tel*5. & a. [A .different form of 
the word chattel. In the pastoral age in Eng- 
land, as in other countries, the wealth of any 
man of substance was naturally estimated by 
the number of cattle that he possessed. Hence 
the word cattle came to mean what we now 
should call a man’s chattels ; on the same 
principle as the Latin word pecunia = money, 
from pecus = cattle.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

* 1. Property, wealth, goods. 

“ A woimnan that hadde * flux of blood twelve yeer 
and hadde speeded all hlr catcl [Gr 0ioc (Mon) = life, 
or living ; Vulgate : omnem tubstantiam mam ; Auth, 
Eng. Vers. : ail her living] In leechis."— Wycliffe: Luke 
viii. 43, 44. 

* 2. Property consisting of live stock, as 
distinguished from goods. 

“The first distinction made of live stock from other 
property was to call the former quick cattle.”— Sir J. 
Harrington: Epigrams, L 91. {Trench: Select (Slot- 
vary, pp. 30, 31.) 

Afterwards the word chattel was intro- 
duced for property without life. 

3. Beasts of pasture, both wild and domestic. 
•[ The word cattle is generally limited to the 
varieties of the ox and its congeners. These 
are sometimes called black cattle, though not 
all black, and homed cattle though some are 
hornless ; hence the term “ nest cattle" has been 
suggested for them. For the different apecies 
of ox, aoo Bos, Bovidas. The chief breeds are 
distinguished, among other characteristics, by 
the length of their horns. The chief long- 
horned cattle are the Dishley breed, ao called 
from Dishley Farm, in Leicestershire, where 
Robert Bakcwcll reared them ; they have now 
become degenerate, and short-horns are in re- 
pute. Besides those, the Devon, Sussex, and 
Hereford breeds aro worth mention. In the 
United States no new breeds of cattle of special 
worth ha vo been produced, but there have 
been largo importations of improved breeds 
from Europe, particularly of the short horns, 
which aro highly valued. The Jersey and 
Guernsey breeds aro much esteemed here. The 
Hereford, Ayrshire, Holstein, and other breeds 
have been introduced. 

“And Ood made tho beast of the earth after hU 
kind, aud cattle after their kind, and every thing that 
creopeth U{>on the earth after his kind.'*— Gen. i. 25. 

II. Fig. : Used in a slighting souse of human 
beings. 

" Boy* and women aro for tho moat mrt cattle of 
thl* colour.* — SEikesp. : At I’ou Like It, lit. 2. 

B. As adjective : (Sec tho compounds). 
Obvious compounds : Cattle-breeding, cattle- 

dealer , cattle-lifter, cattle-market, cattle-jxn, 
cat tie -show, cattle-stealer, cattle-tie. 

cattle-feeder, 3. An arrangement in a 


cattle-stahle for auppl ying the feed in regulated 
quantities to the rack or manger. 

cattle -gate, s. Common for one beast 
(Jntarfcm.) 

cattle-leader, s. A nose-ring or grip- 
per for the septum of the nose, whereby 
dangerous cattle may he fastened or led. 
(Knight.) 

cattle -plague, s. 

1. Cen. : Any plague by which large numbers 
of cattle are destroyed. Such plagues havo 
existed at intervals, more or less, in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. Among the severer 
visitations iu centuries preceding the nine- 
teenth may be mentioned a great plague which 
arose in Hungary in 1711, w hence it spread to 
other countries, destroying in the next three 
years about one and a half millions of cattle. 
A second visitation, which affected England 
and the West of Europe between 1746 and 
1756, caused the death of about three millions 
of cattle. 

2. Spec. : The disease above referred to failed 
to reach the United States, but the herds of 
this country have been seriously affected by a 
later disease, which is supposed to have origin- 
ated in Central Europe, aud spread thence all 
over the world. This disorder, known as 
Pleuro-pneumonia, cannot be traced back 
further than 1761), when it was known in 
Eastern France as Murie. It appeared in Ger- 
many in 1802, Russia in 1824, Great Britain 
aud Ireland in 1841, the United States in 1843, 
Australia in 1858, and I-iew Zealand in 1864. 
It is contagious in character, and so far has 
only been checked by the slaughter of infected 
cattle, though inoculation has proved some- 
what successful, particularly in Australia. 
Great numbers of cattle have died from this 
disease, and strenuous measures are beiog 
adopted for its eradication. [Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Pleuro-Pneumonia.] 

cattle - pump, s. a pump which is 
operated by the cattle coming to drink, either 
by their weight upon a platform or by pressing 
against a bar which gives way before them, 
they following it around in a circular track and 
operating the piston. (Knight.) 

cattle-ralk* s. A common, or extensive 
pasture, where cattle feed at large. (Scotch.) 

cattle-rango, s. Any open space over 
which cattle may range or feed. 

cattle-stall* s. A means for fastening 
cattle at their mangers or racks other than by 
halter or tie. It usually consists of a pair of 
parallel vertical stanchions, at aueb distance 
apart aa to admit the neck of the animal. One 
stanchion is movable to allow- the head of the 
animal to pass, and is then replaced and held 
by a latch or pin. (Knight.) 

c&tt'-le-ya* s. [Named by Lindley after 
William Cattley, Esq.] 

Hot. : An extensive genus of orchids, natives 
of Central America and Brazil, where they are 
found on the bark of trees and on rocks. The 
species bear two or more flowers, generally 
rose-coloured, but occasionally yellow. 

c&t -ty, s. [Malay Sc Japauese kali— a weight 
of 1 i lb. ] [Caddv.] 

1. An East Indian weight, equal to U lb. 
English. 

2. The Bill-hook or Machete of Ceylon. 
(K night.) 

* cat-tylle, *cat-alle, 5. [CatVtail.] The 
plant Cat'a-tails. 

“ A Clittylle (c atulle A.) ; lanugo, herba cMt."—Cathol 
Anglicum. 

* ca-ture, $. [CATEn, s ] 

“ A Cature ; E»caritu."—Cathol. A ngticum. 

cat-iir-i-dre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat catur(us); 
Lat. fem. pi, adj. suff. - UUe. ] 

Palcront. : A family of Lepidoganoidei ol 
oolitic amt cretaceous periods. The teeth are 
small and pointed in a single row ; there is 1 
persistent notochord ; but the vertebra ar< 
partially ossified, the tail ia homoccrcal, aod 
the fins are supported by fulcra. (Owen. 
Pahrontology.) 

cat iir us, 3. [Gr. Kara, (kata) = down, and 
oupd (ouro) = a tail. OdptiAriz.)] 

Palo- ont. ; The type-genua of the family 
Caturida* (q.v.). 
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catyogle— caulerpites 


c&t'-y -d-gle, a kat'-y-o-gle, kat’-d-gle, 

s. Idwed. A attugla ; Katt = cat, and ugla = 
owl,] The Shetland name of the eagle-owl 
(Bubo maximus ). 


* cat-zer-Ie, s. [Catso.] Cheating, roguery. 

“ And looks 

Like one that ia employed iu catzerie 
And cros biting." 

Marlowe ; Jew of Malta, 1?. 4. 


cau -cal-is, s. [Fr<mi Gr. «av*aAts ( kaukalis ) 
= an umbelliferous herb.] 

BoL : A genus of umbelliferous plants, con- 
sisting of herbs with multifid leaves. All the 
species are natives of Europe and the tem- 
perate parts of Asia and Africa. Caucalis 
daucoides, Bur-parsley, is a common British 
phiut, growing iD corn-fields in chalky dis- 
tricts. None of the apecies is attractive in 
appearauee. 

Cau-ca'-^i-an, Cau-ca'-se an, a. & s. 

[Lat, Caucasius. From the mountain-group 
known as Caucasus.] 

A. As artj. : Of or pertaining to the 
Caucasus. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : An inhabitant of the Cau- 
casus or the district about it. 

2. Ethnol. : A member of the Indo-European 
family of the human race. 


* cauce-wei, s. [Causeway.] 

caucht, v.t. [Catch.] To catch, to grasp. 
(Scotch.) 

u And sum tyme wald acho Aacaneua th« page 
Caucht in the fygure of Ms fadexie j in age, 

And In Mr bosuin brace " 

Douglas: Virgil, 102, 36. 

* cau '-cion, * caw'-clon, s. [Caution.] 


•• He realty suspected premature caudatkm had been 
Indicted on him for his crimes. '—Reade : If ever too late 
to Mend, ch. lxxvi. 

* caude, s. [Etym. unknown.] Apparently 
used in the sense of care. 

“ And thou these caude* and labours aeriouaUe . . 

Peeic: Epilogue, 1589. 

caude'-beck, [From Caudebec, a town in 
France, where it was first made.] A sort of 
light hat. 

cau'-dex, s. [Lat. caudex, codex.] 

Botany : 

1. The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root. 

** The stem . . . receives the name of Caudex in 
shrub*. -1 — Sat/our: Botany, p. 36. 

2. The trunk of a palm or tree-fern, covered 
with the remains of leaf-stalks, or showing 
the marks of their scars. 

caudex descendens, s. The root, 
caudex repens, 5 . a rhizome. 

cau'-di-cle, s. [A dimin. of Lat. cauda = a 
tail.] 

Bot. : The cartilaginous strap which con- 
nects certain kinds of pollen masses to the 
stigma in orchidaceous plants. 

* cau’-di-teer, 5 . [0. Fr. caudataire — a sup- 
port for a traiD, a frame.] 

Fortif.: Frames on which to lay fagots or 
brushwood for covering workmen from the 
e fleets of an enemy's fire. [Blindaoe.] 

cau'-dl- trunk, $. [Lat. cauda = the tail, 

and truncus = the trunk.] 

Biol. : The whale of the body behind the 
head in fishes and fish-like mammals. 


cau'-cus, s . [A corruption of calked s-house= 
a calker's shed. ( Chambers‘ Encyc., i. 20(3.) 
On March 2, 1770, a quarrel occurred in 
Boston between tlie soldiers and some rope- 
makers, in which the latter were overpowered 
and beaten. The people were greatly exas- 
perated at this, and sought opportunities for 
retaliation. Oc tbe 5th of the same month, 
in a similar atfray, the soldiers fired upon the 
people of the town, killing and wounding 
several. This induced the ropemakers and 
calkers, whose occupations brought them into 
contact, to form a society, at the meetings of 
which inflammatory addresses were delivered, 
and the most violent resolutions passed against 
the British government and its agents and in- 
struments in America. The tones in derision 
called these assemblies calkers' meetings, and 
the term was at length corrupted to caucus. 
(Knickerbocker Mag.) But its origin has been 
ahown to be of earlier date, and the Cent. Diet. 
suggests Mod Lat. caucus, Mod. Gr. uavKos 
Qcaukos ) = a cup.] A private meeting of the 
representatives of any political party previous 
to an election, for the purpose of selecting 
candidates and making other arrangements for 
the promotion of party interests. A system 
bearing the name, but essentially different, has 
beeu introduced into Great Britain, having 
been first adopted in Birmingham. 

Cau dal, a. [Lat. cauda = a tail.] Pertaining 
to or o*f the nature of a tail ; tail-like. 

" Thus one second and a tenth would elapse before an 
Impression made upon ita caudal nerves could be 
respouded to by a whale fifty feet long.' — Tyndall : 
Frag of Science (3rd ed.). xiv. <22. 

“The male widow-bird, remarkable for his cai^fat 
plumes, certainly seems to be a polygamist .”— Darwin • 
Descent of Man (1871), pt il.. ch. vui, voL L, p. 269. 

• cau -date, ‘ cau'-da-ted, a. [Low Lat. 
cawdafw*. from cau- 
da = a tail.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; 

Having a tail. 

“How comate, cau- 
date, errinite stars ore 
fram’d. I know.” — 

Fairfax: Tasso. 

2. Bot. : Tail- 

pointed, exceeding- 
ly acuminated, so 
that the point is 
long and weak, like 

the tail of some ani- caudate appendages. 
rnals. Examples : 

the petals of Brassica caudata, and the calyx 
of Aristolochia trilobata. (Lindley ) 

t cau- da tion, s. [Lat. caudatus s= having a 
tail ; cauda = a tail.] Tbe state or condition 
of having a tail. 


t cau'-dle, * cau' del, * caw-delle, s. 

[O. Fr. chaudel ; Fr. chaudeau; from Low 
Lat. caldellum, a dimin. from Lat. calidum , 
ncut. of calidus = hot.] 

1. Lit. : A kind of warm drink, consisting 
of wine beaten up with eggs, bread, augar, 
aud spices. 

‘*kfl bad good broths. and such like.* — 

o isenutn : Surgery, 

* 2. Fig. : A remedy, a cure. 

“Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, aud the help 
of hatchet. —Shakesp. : 2 Hen. VI., iv. 7. 

• cau'-dle, v.t. [Caudle, s.] To make into a 
caudle, to act as a caudle to. 

“ Will the cold hrook. 

Candled with Ice. caudle thy morning taste. 

To cure thy o’emlght s surfeit ? “ 

Shakes/}. : Timon, lv. 3. 

c&u'-dron, cau'-drun, s. [Cauldron.] A 
cauldron. (Scotch.) 

“Ao’ aye he catch’d the tither wretch, 

To fry them in his caudrun*." 

Bums: The Ordination. 

cauf (I), s. [Corf.] 

* I. A chest with holes in the top, to keep 
fish alive in tbe water. (Phillips.) 

2. The same as Corve (q.v,). 

Cauf (2), s. [Calf (1).] 
cauff, s , [Chaff.] (Scotch.) 
caur-le, f. [Coffle.] 

caught (gh silent), preU & pa* par. of v. 
[Catch. 1 

A. As preterite: 

“And caugh • a young man of the men of Sucooth, 
and enquired of him . . — Judg. viiL 14. 

B. As pa. par. £ particip. adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

cauk, cawk, a. [The same as Chalk.] 

1. Chalk. 

2. An opaque, compact variety of baryta, or 
heavy' apar. 

Cauk and keel : Chalk and red clay. (Scotch.) 
“ O' atature short, hut genius bright. 

That's be. mark weal— 

And wow 1 he has an unco slight 
O cau* and keel.” 

Bums : Captain Grose's Peregrinations. 

cauk (I), v.t. [Calk.] 

* cauk (2), v.i. [Lat. cnfco = to tread.] To 
tread, to copulate as birds. 

“ Whan the pocok caukede therof ich took kepe." 

Lan gland : P. Plowman, xiv. 17L 

cauk'-er, a. [Calker.] 



cauk'-ing, pr. par. & s. [Cauk (1), t?.] 

A. As present participle. (See the verb.) 

B. As substantive : 

Joinery : A dovetail, tenon and mortise joint 
by which cross timbers are secured together. 
It is used for fitting down tie-beams or other 
timbers upon wall-plates. (Knight.) 

Cauk'-y, a. [Eng. roufc or cawk ; -y.] Per- 
taining to or resembling cauk ; chalky. 

“A white, opaque, c auky spar, shot or pointed."— 
Wood. : On Fossds. 

caul (1), * calle, * kalle, * kelle, s. [O. Fr 

cale a a kind of little cap ; ir. c alia = a veil 
a hood ; O. Gael, call - a veil. (5A:eaf.)J 

I. Ordinary La n g uage : 

* I. A net for the hair, worn by women. 

" On hire bed a cornel 1 calle 

Ring of Tar*. 864. 

“ Kelle. Reticulum." —Prompt . Fare. 

"Her head with ringlets of her hair is crowned ; 

And In a golden caul tbe curb are bound. ” 

Dry den : Virgil ; *£neid vil l.HL 

* 2. Any kind of small net. 

“An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought intoacaul of packthread .”— Grow : Musceum. 

II. Anatomy: 

1. The omentum, or adipose membranous 
integument of the abdomen, in which the guts 
are enclosed. 

" And he took all the fat that was upon the Inwards, 
and the cnul above tbe Liver."— Lee. viii. 16. 

2. The amnion, or membrane enveloping the 
foetus, which occasionally is round the head of 
a child at its birth. It was, and to a less 
extent still is, thought to bring luck to its 
owner, and was especially sought after by 
sailors as a sure preservative against drown- 
ing. 

“A person poiweesed of a caul, may know tbe state 
of health of the party who was born with iL” — Grose: 
Popular Superstitions. 

caul (2), s. [Fr. cale = a wedge.] 

Joinery: A heated board used in laying 
down large veneers. 

caul- work, s. Net-work. 

caul (3), $. [M. E. caule, from Lat. caulis (q.v.).] 

1. A stem, a stalk. 

2. A cabbage. 

cauld, a. [Cold.] Cold. (Scotch.) 

cauld, caul, v.t. (Etym. doubtful.] To lay a 
bed ofloose stones from tbe channel of the river 
backwards, as far as may be necessary, for de- 
fending the land against the inroads of the. 
water. 

cauld, caul, s. [Cauld, v.] A dam, an em- 
bankment. 

“ He commanded him to build a cauld, or diim-head, 
across the Tweed at Kelso. - ’ — Scott : Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, note. 

Cauld'-rife, a. [Scotch, cauld, and Eng. rife ; 
lcel. ryf = prevalent, abounding ; But. rijk 
— rich.] 

1. Chilly ; suaceptihle of cold. (Scotch.) 

2. Wanting in animation. 

“There's hut cauldrife law-w»rk gaun on yonder— 
carnal morality, . . . '—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xx, 

cauld' -rife -ness, cold' -rife -ness, s. 

[Scotch cauldrife, and Eng. stiff, -ness.] 

1. Lit. * Coldness. 

2. Fig. : Want of ardour in a pursuit. 

* caul' dron, * cau dron, * cau-drun, 
* cau’-droun, s. [Caldron.] 

“ In the cauldron boll and bake : 

Eye of newt, aud toe of frog.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

* caule, s. [Lat. caula.] A sheep-pen, or fold. 

“ A caule, pen, caula.'— Levins : Manip. Cocab. 

caul'-cr, a. [Caller.] 

cau-ler -pa, 5. [From Gr. xavAos (kaulos) = 
the stalk of a plant, and epiro ( herpo ) = to 
creep.] 

Bot. : A very beautiful genus of green-3eeded 
Algae, comprising a very large nnmber of 
species, and assuming very' different forms. 
They are all natives of warm climates. They 
form the principal food of turtles, by which 
they are eaten greedily. The nearest approach 
to the genne in Europe is seen in Codium 
(q.v.). 

cau-ler- pi s. [From Mod. Lat. cau* 

lerp(a), and suit, -ites (q.v.).] 


lato, fat, fare, qmiidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t; 
or, wore, W 9 U, work, who, son; mute, ouh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Pahront.: A genus of fossil fucoid plants 
found in various marine formations. 

cau lcs'-cent, a. [Fr. caulescent; from Lat. 
caulis = a stein, a stalk.] 

B»t. : Provided with an evident stem, as 
distinguished from those which have a sub- 
terranean one, however short it may be, 

•» Plants with n distinct st«in are called caulescent." 
— Balfour: Botany, p. M. 

cau'-let, s. [COLEWORT.] 

cau‘-li-cle, *. [Lat. cauliculus — a little stem 
or stalk, dimin. of caulis = a stem, a stalk.] 
Botany : 

1. A small stem produced at the neck of a 
root without the previous production of a leaf. 

2. The imaginary space between the radicle 
and cntyiedona of an embryo. 

3. The stipe of certain fuogals. 

cau! -i-cole, cau lie* u-lus, s. [Lat. cau- 
liculus, dimin. of caulis = a stem, a stalk.] 
Arch. : One of the small volutes under the 
flowers on the sides of the abacus in the 
Corinthian column, representing the curled 
tops of the acanthus stalk. (Parker.) 

Cau lif-er ous, a. [Lat. caulis — a stalk, 
and /ero = to bear.] 

BoU : Having a stalk ; caulescent. 

cau -H fltffa er, a. & a. [Lat. caulis = (1) a 
stem, a stalk ; (2) a cabbage ; and Eng. J lower ; 
Ital. cai'olofiore ; Sp. colifiar .] 

A. As substantive : 

Bat. : A garden variety of Brassic a oteracea , 
In which the inflorescence, while young, is 
condensed into a depressed, fleshy, esculent 
head. 

“Towards the end of the month, earth np your win- 
ter plant* and sailed herbs ; and plant forth your 
cauliflower* and cabbage, which were sown In August.*’ 
—Evelyn Kalendar. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a cauliflower. 

cauliflower- Wig, s. A kind of wig, so 
called from its supposed rescmblanca to that 
vegetable. 

cau li-form, or. [Lat. caulis = a stem, a 
stalk ; forma =form, appearance.] 

Bot. : Having the form of a caulis. 

Cau line, a. [Lat. caulis = a atom, a stalk.] 
Of or pertaining to a caulis ; growing on a 
caulis or stem. 

cau lis, s . [Lat.] 

Bnt. : The stem or ascending axis ; a name 
given only to the part, in its customary state, 
growing io the air. 

caulk ( l silent), i\f. [Calk.] 

caulk -ing (l silent), pr. par., a . , & s. [Caulk, 
v.] 

A . As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj . : Pertaining to or naed in the 
process of calking. 

“ He repaired to Amsterdam, took a lodging In the 
dockyard, assumed the garb of a pilot, put down Ills 
mum' on tha list of workmen, wielded with Ida own 
hand the caulking Iron and the mallet, fixed the 
pumps, and twisted the ropes .— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch xxIIL 

C. As subst. : (See extract). 

" Caulking, or calking Ln shipbuilding [U] the opera- 
tion of driving a quantity of oakum, or old roi>es 
untwisted and drawn asunder. Into the team* uf the 
plnuk *."—Rcc* . Cuclopwdia. 

* caulrac, a. [Calm.] 

** Cauln mi, PU*ridu*f—Huloet. 

• oaulrao ncs, s. [Calmness.] 

" Cautmene*. TranqutlUlat, intempe*ta*.”—3 uloet. 

caul -6 -car spoils, a. [Lat. caulis =. a stem, 
ft stalk ; Gr. wnprrb? (karjm) = fruit. J 
BoL : Applietl to a stem which lives many 
years, rejieatedly bearing flowers aud fruit, as 
a shrub or tree, 

cau lop’-tcr-is, s. [From Gr. kquA<5* ( kaulos ) 
— a stalk, and wrept? (pteris) — a kind of fern.] 
Palasont. : A fossil fern stem occurring iu 
the Devonian and Carboniferous strata. 

cau 16 tro tus, s. [From Or. *avA<Sf (kaulos) 
= a stalk, and rptjro? (frcfos)s= bored through.] 
Bnt. : A genus of plants called also Sclmclla. 
They arc of the sub-order Caaalpiineie, 
and the tribe Ban hi idea*. The loaves of Cau In- 


tret us mtcrosfac/ii/s are used, aa are those of 
various Bauhinias in Brazil, where they are 
termed Unlia da Boy and Oxlioof, as mucila- 
ginous remedies. (Bindley. ) 

CAUm, v.t. [Cam.] To whiten with camstona 
or pipe- cl ay. 

* cau'-ma, s. [Gr. *a D^a (kauma) — a burning 
heat ; «aiu> { kaid ) = to huni.] 

Med.: Excessive heat of tha body, as in 
fever. 

cau-mat'-ic, a. [Gr. xavpa. (kauma), genit, 
/cauptaTo? (kaumatos); and Eug. suff. -ic.] 

Med. : Of or pertaining to a feverish heat ; 
excessively hot, as in fever. 

oaunt -er, caunt'-ing, a. [Contra.] 
caunter-lodc, s. 

Mining: A lode which inclines at a con- 
siderable angle to the other contiguous veins. 

caup, cap, s. [Cap, Cup.] A cup, a wooden 
bowl ; also the shell of a snail. (Scoteft.) 

“ To carry about the Saut-Market at hi* tail, as a 
snail doe* hi* caup.'" — Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxxiv. 

caupe, caupls. caulpes, calpels, s. 

[Icel. kaap=m gift.] All exaction made by a 
superior, especially by the head of a clan, on 
his tenants and ot her dependants, for mainten- 
ance and protection. Thia was generally the 
best horse, ox, or cow the retainer had in his 
possession. Thia custom prevailed not only 
in the Highlands and Islands, but. in Galloway 
and Carrick. (Jamieson.) 

". . . certane gcntllraen, heldl* of kin In Galloway 
he* vsit to Uk CaitpU. . . .’—Act* Ja. IV. (1489), c. 3S, 
also c. 3* (ed. 1568). 

* cau-ple, s. [Caple.] 

* cau-po’-na, v. or inter}. [ From Fr. a un coup 
= at once, all together.] A sailor’s cheer on 
heaving the anchor. 

* cau'-pon-ate, v.l. [Lat. cauponatus ; pa. 
par. of cauponor= to keep an inn; caupo — 
an innkeeper ; caupona = an inn, a shop.] To 
keep an inn or a victualling house. 

* cau-po-na -tion, s. [Lat. cauponatus ; pa. 
par. of cauponor — to keep a shop or inn ; 
caupona = a shop, an inn.] Petty dealing ; 
traffic ; hence, unfair dealing. 

“Without cauponation and jululterlzatlon of the 
word."— Latimer : Sermon* and Remain*. iL 847- 

* cau'-pon-ije, v.i. [Lat. caupo (genit cau- 
ponis) = an innkeeper ; and Eng. suffix -ise.] 
To retail provisions. 

“ ... the wealth of oar rich rogues. who cauponited 
to the armies Id Oenmujy Ui this last war." — n'artur- 
ton to Hurd, Lett. 171. 

* cau$ r -a-ble, a. [Eng. caus(e); -able.] Capa- 
ble of being caused, e fleeted, or produced. 

“That may be miraculously effected In one, which Is 
naturally cau*a6£« la another."— Browne: Vulgar 
Err our*. 

caus al, a. & s. [Low Lat. caitsaZts — per- 
taining to causa ; causa = a cause.] 

A. ^ls adj. : Relating to causes ; implying 
or containing causes ; expressing a cause. 

" Coiwal propositions »re where two proposition* are 
Joined hy causal particle* . . ."— ITatf*.- Logic. 

B. As subst. : A word which expresses a 
cause, or introduces the reason. 

“A peculiar class of causal* in Hindi, formed by 
Inserting l before the characteristic long vowel."— 
Bcame* : Comp. Oram. Aryan Lang., 1. 340. 

s. [Low Lat. cnusalitas ; from 

Lat. causa.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tlic agency of a cause; the 
quality or property of causing. 

“ A* lie created all things. *o Is he beyond and lnthein 
all. In his very essence, ns belnff the *ole of tbelr 
c amaliries, and the essential c*u*eof their exlftences.** 
— Browne: Vulgar /Crronrt 

2. Phrennl. : The supposed faculty of tracing 
events to their causes. 

U Principle of causality. [Causation, <r .] 

* caus’ al ly t adv. [Eng. causal; dy.] Ac- 
cording to causes ; In the order or series of 
causes. 

“Thu* niay It more be cuwioffy made out. what Hip- 
pocrate# afllriucUi."— Browne: ru/(iar Errourt. 

cau 9 '-al t^. s. [ICtym. unknown.] 

Min. : The lighter or carthv parts of ore 
which are carried away by wasldng. 


t caus a' tion, s. [Low Lat. causatlo = a dis- 
pute, a controversy ; causor = to dispute.] 

1. The act, power, or process of causing. 

** Thu* doth he sometime* delude u* in the conceit* 
Of fltors and meteors, beside* their allowable action^ 
oscribluK effect* thereuuto of independent cutuaticm." 
— Browne : Vulgar Err our*. 

2. The act or agency by which anything ia 
caused. 

*■ He speak* of the point of contact of supernatural 
power with the chain of caM*<«fion beiii# so biph up 
a* to be wholly, or in part, out of Bi^bt."— Tyndall: 
Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), Hi.. 46-7. 

Law oj causation : The law or doctrine 
that every phenomena ia related, in a uniform 
manner, to some phenomena that co-exist 
with it, aud to some that have preceded, and 
will follow. (Mill : Logic , bk. in., ch. v.) 

cau 5 a’- tion ism, s. [Eng. causation ; -ism.] 
Tiie law of causation. 

cau-fa'-tlon -1st, a. [Eng. causation; - ist .] 
A believer iu causation ism (q.v.). 

caus’-a-tive, a. fLow I A. causo — to causa.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Effective as a cause, reason, or agent. 

“ ... it appeaxeth to be od* of the essential forms 
of things 1 a* that that is cautarire In nature uf a 
number of effects." — Bacon : <Jn Learning, bk. L 

2. Expressing a cause, causaL 

IL Gram. : Applied to certain changes of 
form w'hereby neuter verbs became transitive 
(thus raise, make or cause to rise), also to th* 
class constituted by auch change. 

“Let any Hebrew reader Judge whether pihel can 
properly be said, in general, to augment tbo eigniflea- 
tloa. or hiphel to be causative." — Student, IL 308. 

* eau^'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eug. causative ; -ty.] 
ln a causative manner. 

" Several conjugations are used very Indiscrimin- 
ately ; and whether they are to be taken actively, 
passively, ca t natively, or absolutely, must be deter- 
mined by the context Sfudenr, IL 308. 

* cau-§a -tor, s. [Low Lat. causntor , from 
causo — to cause.] He wlio or that which 
causes or produces an effect or result. 

•• Demonstratively understanding the simplicity of 
perfection, and the Invisible condition of the first 
cautator, it was out of the power of earth, or the areo 
pagy of hell, to work them from it.”— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

cause, s. [O. Fr. cause; Ital. & Sp. causa, 
from Lat. catwa.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . That which produces, effects anything; 
that from which anything proceeds or arises, 
the relative to effect. 

“ Cause Is a substance exerting its power Into act, to 
make one thing begin to he." — Locke. 

*• Remomber. Man. ’the Universal Cau*e 
Acts not by partial, but by geu'ral lawa.’** 

Pape : Esiay on Man. Ep. lv., 1. 85-A 

2. A reason ; ground or motive of action. 
[Because.] 

" They begynue to declare the cautc ot her comynge." 
—Depoiit. of Richard If., y. 28. 

”... fought against me without a came." — Ptalm 
clx. lii. 

• 3. Sake, interest, advantage. 

M I did It not for his came."— 2 Cor. viL 12. 

4. A side or party iu a dispute or contro- 
versy ; a principle. 

"The ryght of hys cautef— Robert of Gloucester, 
p. 45A. 

“The minority ln both Houses. It was *ald. would 
be true to the cati« of hereditarj* niouaruli y. ”—Maca »- 
lag : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

t 5. A matter in dispute ; a question. 

“The cauee was lhaudled and it. re ted bytwene the 
fonaide primate*." — Trcvita, II. 141. 

* C. Au accusation, an indictment, n eharga. 

IL Law : A suit, an action, ground of action. 

" To corte queu thou schnl com 
Ther alle oure cause schal he tryetl " 

Ear. Eng. Atilt. Poem* (ed. Alorri*) : Pearl, 700. 

Ill, Special phrases : 

1. Cause 0 / action (Law): A right to aue. 
( Wharton .) 

2. Material cause : That of which anything 
is made. 

3. Efficient cause: The agent effecting or 
producing a result. 

4. Final cause: The motive inducing an agent 
to aet ; the object or purpose for which a 
thing is done or made. 

5. Formal cause: The elements of a concep- 
tion which make n conception or the thing con- 
ceived to be what it is, or the idea viewed as o 
formative principle and co-operating with the 
matter. 


boil, b6^; poilt, J<!>\fcT; cat, 9BII, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expeet, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-elan, -tlan = sban. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -slon = zhun. -clous, -ttous, -sious = shus. -ble, -ole. &c. — b?l, c$L 
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6. To make common cause with: To join in 
aims or objects with another ; to side with 
«jnd support one. 

"Thus the most respectable Protestants, with Eliza- 
beth at their head, were forced to make common cause 
«ri/h the Papist*.*'— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. il 
H (1) Crahb thus distinguishes between 
cause, reason, and mot we : ** Cause respects 
the order and connection of things ; reason 
the movements and operations of the mind ; 
motives the movements of the mind and body. 
Ca use is properly generic, reason and motive 
are specific ; every reason or motive is a cause, 
bnt ever)’ cause is not a reason or motive. 
Cause is said of all inanimate objects ; reason 
and motive of rational agents. Whatever hap- 
pens in the world happens from some cause , 
mediate or immediate ; the primary or first 
cause of all is God. Whatever opinions men 
hold they ought to be able to assign a sub- 
stantial reason for them, and for whatever 
they do they ought to have a sufficient motive. 
As the cause gives birth to the effect, so does 
the reason give hirth to the conclusion, and 
the mofive gives birth to the action.” (Crabb ; 
Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between cause, s., and 
case, s., see Case, s. 

cause list, s. 

Law: A printed roll of actions to be tried 
in the order in which they are entered, and 
with the name of the attorneys engaged for 
each litigant. 

eau^e, v.t. & i. [Cause, s .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To act as an agent in producing, to effect, 
to bring into existence. 

" He apologised to those who had stood round him 
ill night for the trauhle which he had caused."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. To produce an effect, to make (with an 
infinitive following). 

" Wilt thou iudge them, sou of man. wilt thoo judge 
them? cause them to know the abominations of their 
fathers.*— Eiek. xx. 4. 

* B. Intrans. : To show cause or reason. 

" But he, to shilte their curious request, 

Gan ca men why *be could not come in place.” 
Spenser : F. Q , III. ix 26. 

Tf Crabb thus discriminates between to cause, 
to occasion , and to create : “ What ia caused 
seems to follow naturally ; what is occasioned 
follows incidentally ; what is created receives 
its existence arbitrarily. A wound causes pain , 
accidents occasion delay, hut hodiea create 
mischief. The misfortunes of the children 
cause great affliction to the parents ; business 
occasions a person's late attendance at a place ; 
disputes and misunderstandings create ani- 
mosity and illwill." ( Crabb : Eng . Synon.) 

caused, pa. par. or a. [Cause, v.] 

* cauge ful, a. [Eng. cause ; -full.] Having 
a sufficient cause, reason, or excuse. 

cau§e less, * cause -les, a. & adv. [Eng. 

cav.se ; -fess.j 
A. As adjective : 

1. Having no cause or creative agent, un- 
created, original, self-existent. 

" we have our philosophical person*, to make 
modern and familiar things, supernatural and cause- 
less.’ — Shaketp. : AIVs WeU, li. 3. 

” Reach th‘ Almighty** aacred throoe 
And make his c auselest pow'r, the cause of all things, 
known.' Black more : Creation. 

t 2. Without cause or reason. 

*'. . . the curse causeless shall not come." — Prov. 
xxvi 2. 

“ Alas | my fears are causelett and ungrounded." 

Denham. 

* B. As adv. : Causelessly, without cause, 
reason, or excuse. 

" Ther is on speclaly hath don me harm*, 

God woto c auselet." Generydes, 723. 

oau§e -less-ly, adv. [Eng. causeless ; -ly.] 
Without a cause or reason. 

"They fslo against the ninth commandment] that 
secretly raise jealousies and suspicion of their neigh- 
bour cnuselessty '—Jeremy Taylor ; Rule and Exercises 
Of Holy Dying, viiL § 4, 

cau§e-less-ness, s. [Eng. causeless; -iiess.] 
The quality of heing causeless. 

*' Discerning and acknowledging the causelessness of 
your exception*." — Hammond : Works, L 196. 

•cau^ -en, v.t. <fe i. [Cause.] 

C&US'-er, s. [Eng. cause ; -er.] He who or that 
which causes anything; the agent hy which 
any effect is produced. 


** Yon have in that forsworn the use of eyes ; 

And study too. the causer of your vow." 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour Lost, Iv. S. 

cau§ e' - way, * 9au§* - ay, t caus - ey, 

* caws - e, * caws - ee, caus' - way, 

* cau^e '-way (Eng.), cal-sey, cas-ey 

(Scatch), s. [A popular corruption from O. Fr. 
caucie (chaucie)\ Fr. c haussee, from Low Lat. 
calciata (via) = a paved (road) ; calcio — to 
make up a wall with lime, &c. ; calx (geait. 
calcis) = lime.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) A way raised above the level of the aur- 
mundiag ground, and paved. 

" Hoppand ou the thak and the causayS 

Dougins : Virgil, 202, 82. 

" 'Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows. 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose." 

Pope: Moral Essays, lit 259. 

(2) A built way across a swamp or the like, 
and supported by an embankment or by a 
retaining wall. It is contradistinguished from 
a viaduct, which is supported by trestle-work, 
or by arches or trusses resting on piers. 

2. Fig. : A path or road of any kind. 

" The Lord our Saviour hath cast up such a caitsicav, 
as it were, to heaven, that we may well travell thither 
from all coasts and corners of the earth." — Simeon 
Ashe : Fast-day Sermon (1642). 

t cause -way, tcaus-ey, v.t. [Causeway, 

s.] To paYe. 

"These London kirkvards are causeyed with through- 
stanea."— Scoff .* Xigelj ch. vi. 

caujje-wayed, cau§'-eyed, o. [Cause- 
way, v.] Raised and paved, (Said of a street.) 
(Scotch.) 

“ . . . hutted be In her shank* tor she gang* on a 
causeway'd atrvet, unless . . ."—Scoff; Rob Roy, ch. 
xxx vL 

t cau^'-ey, s. & a. [Causeway, s.] 

^ To tak the crown of the causey : To appear 
with pride and self assurance. (Scotch.) 

* causey-clothes, s. pi. Dress in which 
one may appear in public. (Scotch.) 

" From that day [17th November J to Monday, I think 
the 20th. we kept in. providing lor camey-cloatht."— 
BaUlie: Lett., L 398. 

* causey-faced, a. Noting one who may 
appear on the street without hlushiug, or has 
no reason for shame before others. 

* causey-tales, s. pi. Common aetvs ; 
street news. (Scotch.) 

IT Ye needna mak causey-tales o't : Do not 
publish it. 

* causey-webs, s. pi. A person ia said to 
make causey-webs who neglects his or her 
work, and is much on the street 

t cans -ey-er, s. [Causey.] A maker of a 

causeway. (Scotch.) 

cau-^Id'-ie-al, a. [Lat. causidicus = a 
pleader, a lawyer ; causa — a cause, a case ; 
dico — to tell, to plead.] Pertaining or relating 
to an advocate, or the pleading of causes. 

cau^'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Cause, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of produc- 
ing or effecting anything ; cause. 

caus-son, s. [Cavezon.] 

Horsemanship : A nose-band for breaking-ia 
young horses. 

caus'-tic, *caus-tick, caus'-ti-cal,Q. &s. 

[Lat. causticus; Gr. kcivotikos (kaustikos) — 
burning ; xatw ( kaio ), fut. <av<rti> (kausd) — to 
bum.] 

A. As adjective (of all the forms ) ; 

1, Lit. : Burning, hot, corrosive. Applied 
to a medicine or substance which destroys the 
tissue of the animal parts to which it is ap- 
plied, changing it into a substance like burnt 
flesh, which in a little time, with detergent 
dressing, falls off, and leaves a vacuity in the 
part. 

"Air too hot, cold, and moist, abounding perhaps 
with caustick, astringent, and coagulating paxttclea"— 
A rbiuhnot. 

" If extirpation be safe the best way will be hy caus- 
tical medicines or eacarotlckx" — Wiseman : Surgery. 

2, Fig. : Sharp, bitter, cutting. Applied to 
language full of bitter satire or sarcasm. 

". . . and mirth he has a particular knack in ex- 
tracting from hi* guests, let their humour be never so 
cauxftc or refractory . ’* — Smollett : Expedition of Hum- 
phry C7fn*er. 

B. As substantive (of the first two forms only): 


1. Med. : Any auhstance which, on being 
applied to the flesh, destroys the animal tissue. 
Specially, a term applied to the Nitras argenli, 
or nitrate of silver, commouly called Lunar 
Caustic, which is stimulant and sedative in 
its action rather than destructive, except on 
the mere surface to which it is directly applied. 
The stronger caustics produce an eschar, and 
are therefore called escharotics. They act 
either by their intense affinity for water, or hy 
forming compounds with the alhuminous sub- 
stances, as sulphuric acid, caustic potash, 
bromine, chromic acid, arsenic, nitric acid, 
h)’drochloric acid, carhonic acid, glacial acetic 
acid, chloride of zinc, chloride of antimony, 
nitrate of silver, red oxide of mercury, sul- 
phate of copper. Caustics are employed (1) 
To destroy poisonous bites of serpents, and 
rabid auiinals, and syphilitic growths ; (2) To 
remove exuberant and morbid growths, as ex- 
cessive granulations, polypi, cancerous de- 
posits, warts, ami to improve the character of 
ulcerated surfaces ; (3) To act on healthy skin, 
so as to form issues, aod to ope a abscesses. 

"... retired to his own lodgings, where he applied 
caustic to the wart." — Smollett: Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. 

2. Optics: A caustic curve. 

caustic-curve, s. 

Ccom. & Optics: A curve to which the rays 
of light, reflected or, refracted hy another curve, 
are tangents. [Catacaustic curve, Diacaue- 
nc CURVE. ] 

caustic potash, s. 

Chem. : Potassium hydrate KHO (q.v.X 

caustic soda, s. 

Chem. ; Sodium hydrate NaHO (q.v.). 

Oaus'-tiC-al-ly, adv. [Eng. caustical; -ly.] 

1. Lit. ; In a caustic manner ; like a caustitt, 

2. Fig. : Bitingly, bitterly, sarcastically. 

caus-ti^'-i-ty, a. [Eng. caustic; -ity.] The 
quality which distinguishes caustic sub- 
stances : that of having ao strong a tendency 
to combine with organised bodies or sub- 
stances as to destroy their texture ; a quality 
belonging to concentrated acids, pure alkalies, 
and some metallic salts. 

" Causticity, aud fluidity, have long since heea ex* 
eluded from the characteristic* of the class, by the in* 
elusion of eilicA and many other salwtance* in it . . 

— J. S. Mill, System of Logic, p. 159. 

caus'-tic-ness, s. [Eng. caustic ; -ness ] The 
quality of being caustic ; causticity. (Scoff.) 

caus tis, s. [Gr. xavarof (kaustos) = bnrnt ; 
xaCo) (kaio) =-- to burn.] 

Bat. : A gemm ol plants of the order Cy- 
peracese, or Sedges. 

* cau'-tol, * cau-tele, • caw-teL, * caw- 
tele, * cau til, s. [Lat. cautela, from 
cautus — cautious, wary.] 

1. A trick, stratagem, or piece of cunning. 

" Cavtele, or nlcyte. Cautela."— Prompt. Parv. 

" Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of hi* wilL" 

Shaketp. : Hamlet. L a. 

2. Caution, wariness. 

“ Cautele. A taking h eed. * — Cocker am. 

* cau'-tel-ous, * cau'-tel-lous, a, [Eng. 

cautel; -ous.] 

1. ho good sense : Cautious, wary. 

" Palladio doth wish, like a cautelous artisan, that 
the inward walla might bear some good share in the 
harden." — Wotton. 

2. In a bad sense: Treacherous, cunning, 
tricky. 

“ Ypocritis ben c autellout for to take men in wordia* 
— Wychffe : Select IKorfci, i. 223. 

" Swear priests, and cowards, and men caut clous. 
Old feeble carrions, and such sufl'eriug souls." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccesar, IL L 

* cau -tel-ous-ly, adv . [Eng. cautelous; -ly.] 

1. In a good sense : Cautiously, warily. 

"The Jew*, not reaolved of the sciatica side of Jacoh, 
do cauteUmtly, in their diet, abstain from both."— 
Browne. 

2. In a bad sense : Treacherously, cunningly. 

" All pretorian courts, if any of the parties he laid 

asleep, under pretence of a retirement, and the other 

S rty doth c autelously get the e tArt and advantage, yet 
ey will set back all things in statu quo print."— 
Bacon : War with Spain. 

* cau'-tel-ous-ness, s. [Eng. cautelous ; 
-7tfss.] The quality of being cautelous ; cau- 
tion, wariness. 

" Let it not offend you. If I compare these two great 
Christian virtues, Cftutclousness, Repentance. B ales: 
Rem, p. 254. 
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C&U'-ter, s. [Ft. cautere; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
cauterio ; Lat. cauterium ; Gr. Kavrypiov (kau- 
ilrion)— a branding-iron ; from Kavnjp (kau ter) 
= a burner, from *a«ii ( kaio) = to bum ] A 
searing hot iron ; a burning or brandiug-iron. 

©au'-ter-ant, s. [Cauterize.] A cauterizing 
substance, such as caustic. (Landon.) 

* cau'-tcr-Igm, s. [Cautcr(ize) ; -ism.] 

1. The use or application of eauteraots. 

2. A cauterant. 

‘•Some us© the cauterlsms OQ the legs. *— Ferrand i 
hove Melancholy, p. 262. 

cau ter l-za -tion, s. [Fr. cauterisation ; 
hat. cauterizatio ; from cauterizo = to burn 
with a branding- iron.] 

Snrg. : The act of burning or aearing morbid 
flesh with canteranta, or caustic substances. 

•* They require, after canterimtion, Qo auch bondage, 
as that thereby you oeed to fear interception of the 
aplrita.*— Ilfjeman. 

cau'-ter-ize, v.t. [Fr. cautcriser ; Sp. & Port. 
cauterizar ; It. cautcrizzare ; Lat. cauterizo ; 
from Gr. Kavrqpia^tu ( kauteriazo ) = to bum 
with a branding-iron ; *aunjpioc (kauterion) = 
a branding-iron ; *avnjp (kauter) — a burner ; 
«aiw (kaio) = to burn.] 

1. Lit. : To burn or sear with cauteranta. 

* 2. Fig. : Of the heart or conscience, as if 
“seared with a hot iron/ 1 aud ao reudered 
Insensible to any influence. 

“The more hahltual our sins are. the more cauterized 
our conscience is, the less Is the fear of hell. " — Jeremy 
Taylor: Rule and Exercise* of Holy hying, 1. 603. 

cau'-ter-Ized, pa. par. or a. [Cauterize.] 
Cau-ter-iz-mg» pr. par., a., <fc s. [Cau- 

TEU1ZE.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partic. adj. : Id 
senses corresponding to those uf the verb. 

“ No marvel though cantharides have such a corro- 
sive and cauterizing quality . . — Bacon: Natural 

and Experimental History. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of burning with cauatic. 

2. Fig. : A burning to the heart. 

“ For each true word a blister ! and each false 
Be as a caut'rizing to the root o' the tongue, 
Consumlog It with speaking." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 2. 

% Tbs first folio reads cautherizing. 

cau -ter-y, s. [Gr. Kau-njpiov ( kautcrion ) = a 
branding-iron, from tcaim (kaio) = to burn, 
to brand.] 

1. An instrument for burning or searing the 
flesh, cither with a hot iron, or with caustic 
medicines. 

" la beat of fight It will ba necessary to have your 
actual cautery always ready, . . IVueman; Surgery, 

2. The act of cauterizing. 

“ Cautery is either actual or potential ; the first ia 
hurning by a hot lroa, and the latter with cauatick 
medicluc*. The actuai cautery Is generally used to 
■top mortification, by burning the dead parts to the 
quick, or to stop the effusiou of blood, by searing up 
the vessels."— (Juincy. 

can -thee, s . [A word from one of the Hindoo 
languages.] 

Fabrics : A coarse East India cotton cloth, 
cau -ting, a. [Shortened fromcatfferiny (q.v.).] 

cau ting-iron, s. 

Farriery : An iron used for cauterizing the 
flesh of horses. 

cau tion, cau-ci on, * kau-cy-on, 
• cau-ci-oun, s. [Fr. caution ; Sp. caucion ; 
It. cauzionc, from Lat. cauf io = a taking care, 
from cautus = careful, cautious, from cavco 
to take care, to he cautious. J 
1. Security, pledge, guarantee. 

" Jtaucyon they nolde give, ne bUlde." 

A'. Allsituuder, 2811. 

“ FI© tluit object© any crime, ought to give caul imp 
by the meauj of suroties. that he will persevere in the 
pro*ecutloa of such crimes f—Ayliffe : Par ergon. 

H In this sense the word only survives in 
Scots law, and at the Universities. [CAUTION- 
AKIN BY.] 

* 2. A bill, an account. 

“Take thl caucioun, and ©lit© aooue and write fifth*' 
— Wyclife: Luke xvL 6. 

3. Provision or security against danger, &c.; 
prudence, wariness, provident care and heed- 
fulness. 

“ In despite of all the rules and cautforu of govern- 
ment . . . — l.' Estrange. 

“Schomherg aud some other officers recommended 
caution and delay ."— Macaulay ; II 1st. Eng., ch. xvl. 


4. A warning, advice to he careful and pro- 
vident. 

“ Indulge, my eon. the cautions of the wise." 

Pope : Hornet's Odyssey, bk. xxiu. Ui. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between an 
admonition, a warning, and a caution : “An 
admonition respects the moral conduct ; it 
comprehends reasoning and remonstraoce. 
Warning and cawfio/t respect the personal 
interest or safety in. We admonish a person 
agaiust the commission of any offence ; we 
warn him against any danger ; we caution him 
against any misfortune.*' (CYab&: Eng. Synon.) 
H Cau t ion ju ratory : 

Low : The hest security that a suspender 
can offer in order to obtain a suspension. 
(Wharton.) 

caution-money, s, A aum of money 
deposited by a person as security, as by a 
studeut on his matriculation at the Univer- 
sities. 

H To find caution : To bring forward a suffi- 
cient surety. (Scotch.) 

“ Caution must be found by the defender far his ap- 
pearance, and to pay what shall be decreed against 
Dim." — Spot tiswoode . MS vo. Cuutio 

To set caution: To give security. (Synon. 
with the preceding phrase.) 

"He whs ord al n ed al so to set ca ut ion to Frendraugh t. 

. . — Spalding, i. <5. 

cau -tion, v.t. [Caution, a.] To give a warn- 
ing to, to warn. 

(a) Absolutely: 

“ How shall our thought avoid the various snare! 
Or wisdom to our caution'd soul declare . . ." 

Prior. 

(b) With against. (Used principally of per- 
sons.) 

“You cautioned me againtf their charms. 

But never gave me equal arms," Swift. 

** cau'-tionar-y; a. & s. [Low Lat. cautiono 
= to give security.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Given as a pledge or security. 

“ I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoBtage of your keeping It." 

Southerns. 

2. Containing a caution or warning. 

“Nay, if yon look a little farther, you will Bee that 
these ways are made cautionary eaough." — Bunyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt 1L 

3. Wary, provident, cautious. 

“Most of the doctrines of the Philosophers are more 
fearful and cautionary than the nature of thlags re- 
quireth."— Bacon : Ado. of Learning, bk. it 

B. As subst. : A pledge, a security or guar- 
antee. 

cau'-tioned, pa. par. & a. [Caution, v.] 

cau-tion-er, s. [Eng. caution; -«r.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : One who cautiona or warns 
another. 

II. Scots Law : One who is hound as security 
for the performance by another of a specific 
act ; a surety or guarantor. 

“ All bandea, act© and obligationes maid or to be maid. 

. . . for the gude rule, quietness© of the Bordoures and 
HielamUs ,— sail be exteuded against the aires and suc- 
cessoures. of their sovertlea and cautioners.” — Acts 
Jo. Pari. 1587, o. 98. 

cau'-tlon-ing, pr. par,, a., & s. [Caution, v] 
A. A B. As pres. par. £ particip. adj.: 
(See the verb). 

C. Assubst . ; The act of warning or giving 
a caution to another. 

* cau'- tion Ize, v.t. [Caution ; -ire.] To place 
under aecurity or guarantee, to secure. 

" The captoine of the Jaula&aries rose and slew the 
Ballur, and gave his daughter in marriage to one Aslan 
Bcgh, a pretender to the antlent Inheritance of a bor- 
dering province, to ca ution is* that part."— Cotiffnuu- 
tion knolles, 1*14. {Latham.) 

t cau'-tion-ry, s. [Eng. caution ; - ry .] The 
act of becoming security for anotlier ; surety- 
ship, guarantee. 

“That the true creditors and cautioners of the talde 
forfnulted persons,— should no wayes be prejudged by 
the fnresald foriaulter— anent their relief of their just 
aud truo liigugeinenU, and caurionries, ...” — Acts 
Cha. /., 1814, vl. 167. 

cau' tious, a. [Lat. ca«f«s =: heedful, wary, 
from cairo = to lit* cureful or wary.] Full of 
caution, wary, heedful, careful, 

1. Of )>crsons: 

“ . . . uiy Lord Clarendon will do well to lx> oaut four 
for the future."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

2. Of qualities : 

“ With cautious reverence from the outer gate. 

Slow stalks llio slave, whoso otfico there to wait, . . 

Byron 1 The Corsair, It. 3. 


With of before the person or thiog to b4 
guarded against: 

“ Be cautious of him. for he is sometime* an Lucoq. 
stout lover, liecause he hath a great advauUge."— Swift. 

(1) Cralih thus discriminates between 
co/Hioits, wary, and circumspect. “ These 
epithets denote a particular care to avoid evil ; 
hut catifiottsexpresses less than the other two ; 
it is necessary to he cautious at all times; to 
be wary id cases of peculiar danger ; to he cir- 
cumspect in matters of peculiar delicacy and 
difficulty. ... A tradesman must be cautious 
in his dealings with all men ; he must he wary 
in his intercourse with designing men ; he 
must be circumspect when transacting business 
of particular importance and intricacy.’' 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between careful, cau- 
tious, and provident, aee Careful. 

cau'-tious-ly, adv . [Eug. cautious ; - ly .] Id 
a cautious manner, warily, heedfully. 

“ This well employed, be purchased friends and fame. 
But cautiously coucealed from wheuce it came.” 
Drydcn : The Fables, ; Palamon and Arcite, bk. 1. 

. . la return for money cautiously doled out, 

. . .■*— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. ii. 

* cau'-tious-ness, s. [Eng. cai/fioas; ~?tess.] 
The quality of being cautious ; vigilauce, cir- 
cumspection. 

“ I could not but approve their geoerouB coustancy 
and cautiousness ” — King Charles: Eikon Basil. 

ca'-va, ka'-wa,i. [A Polynesian word.] An 
intoxicating beverage prepared from Macro- 
piper methysticum. 

cav-a-burd, s. [Etymology unknown.] A 
thick fall of anow. (Scotch.) 

ca-vee di-um, $. [Lat., from c avum odium, 
= the hollow part of a house: cavum, neut. 
aing. of cavus— hollow; cedium, geuit. of 
cedes — a house.] 

Arch . : An open quadrangle or court within 
a house. Vitruvius describes five varieties — 
Tuscanicum, Corinthium, tetrastylon (with, 
four columns), dUpluviatum (uncovered), and 
testudinatum (vaulted). Some authors have 
made the cavcedium the same as the atrium 
and vestibulmn, but they were essentially 
different. (Gwilt.) 

c&v'-al-cade, s. [Fr. cavalcade — a riding of 
horse. (Votgrave.)] A procession or train of 
men on horseback. 

“ Whose loveliness was more respleodeut mode 
By the mere pasaiug of that cavalcade ” 
Longfellow : Tales of a IVayside Inn ; Sicilians Tale. 

* C&v'-al-cade, v .1 [Cavalcade, $.] To go 
or ride in procession. 

“ He woald have don© hU noble friend better *ervic© 
than cavalcadlng with hiia to Oxford.' — North: 
Examen, p 112. 

t cav-al-cr' o, c&v-a-lier'-o, s. [Cava- 
lier.]" A quasi-Spanish form of the word 
cavalier, used generally with somewhat of a 
burlesque meaning. 

" Nothing, good monsieur, bnt to help cavalero Cob- 
web to scratch." — Shakesp. : Mid. Night's Dream, Iv. L 

cavaiero-Justice, s . 

“ How uow, bully-rook! thou'rt a geatleman : cav«- 
lero-just ice, I my."— Shakesp. : Her. Wire* of Windsor. 
11. 1. 

c&v-a-lier', s. & a. [Fr. cavalier ; Ital. cava- 
liere ; Sp. Caballero; all from Low Lat. cabal- 
lorius = a horseman, from caballus — a horse.] 
[Caple.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Generally: 

(1) A knight, a horseman. 

“ Now Joy to the crest of the brave Cavalier t 
Bo his rwinner uncouquered, resistless his spear." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. 2<X 

(2) A gallant. 

“ For who Is he, whose chin Is but enrich'd 
W 1th one appearing hair, that will oot follow 
These cull'd and choice drawn cacalfer* to France? 

Shakesp. : Hen. V., lii. Prologue. 

2. Spec. : Applied to themselves by the 
royslist party in the civil war under Charles I. 

" During some year* they were designated as Ca«*a- 
Uert aiul Roundheads. They wtne subsequently called 
Tories and Whig* ; nor doc* it seem that these appella 
tlons are likely soon to become obsolete." — Macaulay T 
* Ihst. Eng., ch 1. 

* II. Fortif. : A work situated behind an- 
other, over which it 1ms a command of fire. 

“ Our casemate*, cavaliers, and counterscarp©. 

Are well survey'd by ail our engineer*" 

Hey wood : Pour P's. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Knightly, warlike. 
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* 2. Noble, generous, brave. 

*' The people are naturally not valiant, and not much 
ca valier. '‘—Suckling. 

3. Belonging to the Cavalier or Royalist 
party. 

. . an old Cavalier family, . . — Disraeli : 
Coningtby , hk iii . ch. lii. 

4. Haughty, disdain fuL 

* cSv-a-ller'-ism, s. [Eng. cavalier; -ism.] 
The principles or customs of cavaliers, (Scott.) 

C&v-a-licr'-ly, [Eng. cavalier; - ly .] 

1. Lit. : Like a cavalier. 

2. Fig. : Arrogantly, haughtily. 

* cav a lie r -ness, s. [Eng. cavalier ; -?wsj.] 
Arrogance, haughtiness. 

* cav a li-er'-o, a. [ltal. cavaliere.] A 
cavalier. 

“ In short, he was a perfect cavaliero." 

Byron : Beppo, t. 83. 

C&V'-a-lot, s. [Fr. cavalot .] 

Mil. : An ancient cannon five feet long, 
throwing a 1-lb. ball, with a charge of 1 lb. ; 
range, 900 paces. 

cav'-al-ry, * ca-val-leiwe, s. [0. Fr. 

chevdlerie; Fr. cavalcrie; JSp. cabal It ria ; ltal. 
A Port. cavaUcria.] [Cavalier.) 

Mil. : Mounted soldiers organised in troops 
(an administrative unit, commanded by a 
captain and two lieutenants), squadrons (a 
tactical unit of two troops, led by the senior 
captain), and regiments (composed of four 
squadrons, commanded by a lieu t -colonel 
and a major). Di tided in Europe into Heavy 
(Cuirassiers, and some Dragoons or Dragoon 
Guards), Medium (Lancers and Dragoons), 
and Light (Hussars). Attached by single regi- 
ments to the infantry divisions. In the United 
States the cavalry are of light equipment and 
known only by the single name of cavalry. 
They arc separate from infantry, being organ- 
ized* into distinct corps and under separate 
commanders. During tbe Civil War, cavalry 
proved to be a highly effective branch of tbe 
army. They are formed into brigades or divi- 
sions (commanded by a brigadier or lieutenant- 
general), for independent action in advance of 
and covering an army on the march, when 
horse-artillery batteries are attached to them. 
Light cavalry are chiefly employed for recon- 
naissance aiid foraging, heavy and medium 
for battle, but these duties are interchange- 
able. Formations for march are colamns of 
troops, fours, sections, and half-sections ; for 
fighting, always in line, fraqncntly in echelon 
of regiments or squadrons, and with a reserre. 
Its action is essentially offensive, and its real 
power lies in the charge, which should be 
sudden and rapid. Its best opportunity is 
when the enemy ia on the march, in disorder 
from fighting, or changing formation. The 
best ground for cavalry is that which gives 
cover from view till near enough to charge, 
and then it should be free from obstacles, 
ao as to get full benefit from the shock 
which depends on unbroken speed. Rate of 
march— walk, four miles ; trot, eight miles 
an hour. 

" If a state run most to gentlemen, and the husband- 
men and plowmen be but as their worltfolks, you may 
have a good cavalry. but never good stable bauds of 
foot Bacon • Hen. VII. 

H Originally cavalry and chivalry were but 
two different ways of spelling the same word. 
( Trench : Eng . Past and Present, p. 65.) 

* ca-vate’, v.t. [Lat. cavatus, pa. par. of cavo 
=* to hollow out ] To hollow or dig out ; now 
superseded by excavate (q.v.). (Bailey.) 

* ca-vat'-ed, pa. par . A a [Cav ATE.] 

cav-a-tin-a, s. [ltal.] A melody of a more 
simple form* than the aria. A song without a 
second part and a da capo. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

* cav-at-ing, pr. par., a., A «. [Cav ate, v ] 

A. A B . As pr. par. A partic . adj . ; (See 
tbe verb). 

C, subst. : The act of hollowing out or 
excavating, 

* cav-a'-tion, * cav-a'-zion, s. [Low Lat. 
cavatio — a hollowing or excavating; cavo = 
to hollow out, to excavate.) 

Arch.: The hollowing or nnderdigging of 
the earth for cellarage or foundations ; accord- 
ing to Vitruvius it should be tbe sixth part of 
the height of the whole building. 


cave (1), * kave, s. A a. [Fr. cai*; Sp. A ltal. 
cava = a hollow' place ; from Lat. cavea, from 
cav us = hollow.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I. A hollow place or cavern under the earth ; 
a subterraneous habitation. 

** Thor he liiggede in a cave, the vu thor in roche 
graven." Story of Gen. A Exod., 1,137. 

"Thou magic lyre, whose fascinating Bound 
Seduced the savage monsters from their cnee." 

Couper: Ode on (he Marriage of a Friend. 

* 2. Any hollow place or part. 

•‘The object of sight doth strike upon the pupil of 
the eye directly, whereas the care of the ear doth hold 
off the sound a little."— Bacon : Jfatural History. 

II. Technically : 

1. Geol. : Caves in many cases are scooped 
out by the sea or by the action of inland 
streams. They are most numerous in lime- 
stone countries, and are of great interest geo- 
logically. [Cave-deposits.] 

2. Glass Manufacture : The ash-pit of a 
glass furnace. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

% Obvious compound : Cave-keeper. 

cave-bear, s. 

Palceont. : Ursns spelrmis, a fossil bear, more 
gigantic than any now known to exist. It is 
found iu Britain and elsewhere, in Post-Plio- 
cene cave-deposits. 

cave-breccia, s. 

Geol. : A breccia, generally of marine origin, 
frequently met with in caverns at the base of 
sea-cliffs. It often contains organic remains. 
[Cave-deposits.] 

cave-deposits, s. pi. 

Geol. : Deposits made in sea -caves. "Water 
washed in some of the materials which were 
afterwards fixed in their place by the formation 
of stalactite pendulous from the roof, and 
stalagmite rising in irregular columns from 
the floor. According to the celebrated chemist 
Liebig, the vegetable soil above the limestone 
rock, when acted on by moisture and air, 
evolves carbonic acid (carbon dioxide). Fall- 
ing rain, becoming impregnated with this 
chemical compound, is capable of dis- 
aolvingthe limestone, and subsequently losing 
by evaporation a portion of the carbonic acid, 
parts with tbe calcareous matter, which it 
leaves in the form of stalactite. The dropping 
of water impregnated with carbonate of lime 
from tbe tips of Ore pendulous stalactites, 
generates the stalagmites, and hermetically 
seals the aqueous deposits beneath for geo- 
logical examination. It is remarkable that, 
tested by these organic remains, caverns do 
not, as might be anticipated, range over a 
succession of formations ; they seem to be all 
bnt limited to the Newer-Pliocene and Post- 
Pliocene periods. 

The firat cave which attracted much geo- 
logical notice was that of Kirkdale, about 
twenty-five miles N.N.E. of York city. In it 
were detected the remains of about 300 hyenas 
and the animals on whose bones they had 
preyed. (For details see Buckland' s Beliquue 
Diluviance.) Mauy caves throughout the 
world have since been examined. Prof. Owen 
some years ago enumerated thirty-seven species 
of mammals— about eighteen of them extinct, 
the rest recent — in the caves of the British 
isles. When the question of the alleged 
“ antiquity of man ** came from France to 
Britain in 1858, the examination of caves here 
and elsewhere received a new impulse. First 
the Brixham cavern, on the coast of Devon- 
shire, was exhaustively examined, and then 
Kent’a cavern, near Torquay, in the same 
county, became the scene of very elaborate 
exploratory diggings, Mr. Pengelley, F. R.S., 
acting under the auspices of the British Asso- 
ciation and the Royal Society of London, being 
tlie chief agent in the w ork. Deposits of some 
i uterest have been found in the caves of tbe 
United States and of Brazil, but no particular 
description of them seems necessary, as they 
yield no indications of ancient man similar to 
those of Europe. They contain bones of many 
of the former animals of the country, though 
usually of less interest than those of the 
European caves. 

cave-dwellors, s. pi. [Troglodyte, 
A. I. 1.] 

cave-earth, s. 

Geol. : A stratum of earth constituting the 


t&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fa.ll, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


old floor of a cave, previous to the deposition 
of the stalagmite which now covers it. 

" Cave-earth i* not stratified, and contain* many 
fallen fragments of rock, rounded stones, and broken 
pieces of stalagmite.”— Duuwoii : Earth and Man, ch. 

cave-guarded, a. Guarded or protected 

iu a cave. 

cave-hyena, cave-hysena, s. 

Palceont. : Hycvna spelcca , an old British 
hyena akin to H. crocuta of South Africa, of 
which it may be only a variety. 

“.The cave-hyeena and cave-tiger are found associated 
with the V rsus i pel uens iu the caverns." — Lubbock: 
Prehistoric p. 238. 

* cave-keeping, a. Secret, retired from 
eight, as though bidden in a cave. 

" In men, as iu a rough- crown grove, remain 
Cave keeping evils that obscurely sleep.* 

Shakesp. : Lucrece, 1249-51. 

cave-lion, 5 . 

Polceont. : A fossil lion, Felis spelcea, akin to 
if not even identical with the F. leo of modem 
timea. 

cave-pika, s. 

Pala'ont. : A 6pecies of Lagomys found In 
Post-Pliocene deposits in British cavea. 

cave (2), s. [Cave (2), v.] 

1. A stroke, a push. 

2. A toss. 

cave (1), v.t. A i. [Cave, s.] 

* A. Transitive : To hollow out. 

•• Under a steepe hllles side it placed was. 

There where the mould red earth liad cav’d the banka. 

Spenser: F. Q-, IV., v. S3. 

B. I n transit. iw : 

* 1. To dwell in a cave. 

" It may be beard at court, that such as ire 
Cave here, hunt here, are outlaws." 

Shakesp. : Cymbelins, iv. 3. 

f 2. To sink or fall down, to give way. 

To cave in : To give way, to yield. (Slang.) 
" A puppy . . . Joins the chase with heart and soul, 
bnt cave * in at about fifty yards.'— 77. Kingsley: 
Geoffry Hamlyn, ch. xxviiL 

To cave over : To fall over suddenly. (Scotch.) 

" Sitting down fon] a bedside, he eaves hark over sa 
that bis feet stack out stiff and de»d.‘‘— MeUvill • MS., 
p. 82. 

cave (2), v.t. A i. [Scand. kava = to throw, 
to toss.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To toss or pitch, as hay. 

2 To toss (the head or horns) threateningly 
(said of cattle). 

3. To clean (grain) by raking. 

“ I r avr come. Fescousc le grain." — Palsgrave. 

B, In tra nsi five : 

L To rush. 

2. To be plunged or buried. 

cav -e-at, 3. [Lat. cavetd = let him beware, 
3rd per. sing. pr. suhj. of caveo = to beware.] 
I. Technically : 

1. Law: A notice or warning given by any 
person interested to some public officer not to 
do a certain act until the party giving the no- 
tice has been heard in opposition. 

•• a caveat is an intimation given to some ordinary 
or ecclesiastical judge hy the act of man, notifying to 
him, that he ought to beware how he acts in such or 
such an affair."— Ayliffe. 

2. United States Patent Laws: A description 
of some invention designed to be patented, 
lodged in the office before tbe patent right is 
taken ont, operating as a bar to applications 
respecting the same invention from any other 
quarter. It corresponds to the English Pro- 
tection (q.v.). 

H. Ord. Lang. (Jig.) : A warning, a caution, 
a protest. 

'* As, however, there is ecarcely any one of the prin- 
ciples of a true method of philosophizing which does 
not require to be guarded against errors on both sides, 
I must enter a caveat against another misapprehen- 
sion, of a kind directly contrary to the preceding."— 
J. S. Mill : System of Logic, | 4. 

Caveat emptor (Lat.) : Let the purchaser be- 
ware, i.e., let him examine what he is buying 
before he completes the bargain ; io other 
words, tbe risk of the purchase lies with the 
purchaser. 

* cav-e-a'-tmg, s. [Lat. caveat, and Eng. 
sutf. - ing .] 

Fencing: The act of moving the sword al- 
ternately from one side to the other of that of 
the adversary. 
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* cav-c-a'-tor, s. [Lat. & Eug. caveat ; stiff, 
-or.) 

Law: One who enters a caveat 

c&v'-cl (1), * cav-ell, cav'-ill, a. [A modifi- 
cation of Eng. cowl (q.v. ). Cf. caple .] A low 
fellow. 

“ Ado eavell quhllk wu never at the *chule." 

Chalmert: Lgiuliay, 1L 60. 

*cav^-el(2), *cau'-U, *caf~le, '•kav'-el, 
*kcv il, s. [Kavel.] 

1. A roil, a pole. {Christ Kirk on the Green.) 

2. A lot. 

" Syne caflls cast qohn sail our miuter be." 

Jf'aWuce, vii. ra. 

3. The response of an oracle. 

"Quhilis he lays, the cu uiUit of LIcla." 

Douglat : Virgil, 112, 55. 

4. Fortune, lot. 

" I should be rLht content 
For the kiud vavel that to ms was lent" 

Jiois : Ilclenore, p. 128. 

5. A division or share of property ; an allot- 
ment. 

" Tliey got about 40 ch alder* of victual and sliver seut 
oot of the bishop's karil."— Spalding, 1. 230. 

6. A ridge of growing corn. 

* cav-el, v.t. [Cavel( 2), s.] To divide by lot, 
to apportion. 

•'The heritors of Don met every fortnight after the 
cnw/floj of tlie water In April.”— State. Lerlie qfPowit, 
Ac., 1805, p. 123. 

* cav- en-ard, s. [Fr. cagnard, caignord, 
from Lat. cants = a dog.] A rascal, a villaiu. 
[Caynaad.] 

" Hede, euuenard / 

Wat dos thee hero at this pa the ? " 

Havelok, 2,389. 

cav'-en-dish, s. [Named after Thomas Caven- 
dish, the circumnavigator and buccaneer, who 
died in 1593 (?).] A kind of tobai co softened, 
sweetened, and pressed into cakes. 

ca'-ver, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A gentle breeze. 
(Scotch.) 

cav-ern, s. & «. [Fr. caverne ; Lat. cavtrna 
= a cavern ; cuuus = hollow.] 

A. Asstthsf. : A cave or den. 

** l’atience whispered the oaks from the oracular cap* 
erru of darkness '* 

lona^Uoio : Evangeline, U. a 

B. As ai(j. : (See the coinponnds). 

t cavern-cell, s. A dwelling in a cavern. 

" And toothers with their infants. there to dwell 
In the deep forest or the cavern-cell." 

1/emant : The A bencerrag. 

t cavern damp, s. The damp, stagnant 
ttainsphere pervading caves. 

'* She fails— she sinks— as dies the lamp 
In charnel aira or cavcm*darnp.’' 

M <><>re : Lalla Jiookh ; Parudita and the Pert 

cavern-deposits, s. pi. [Cave-deposits.] 

cavern-fern, s. 

Bot. : A book-aawe for Antrophyum. ( Treas . 
of Bot.) 

cftv~erned, a. [Cavehn, a] 
t 1. Full of caverns or caves. 

" Tiie wolves yell'd on the cavern'd hill 
Where echo roll'd In thunder still.” 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, bk. nri|l- 
•* Tw*a seen from Dry den’s prove a of oak. 

And seen from cuerrn/vf Ilaw thorndon." 

Scott : latt Mlnttrel, rt 2 A 

*2. Fonned in or through a cavern. 

• Now pass'll the rugged rood, they journey down 
The cavern'd way defending to the town.” 

Pope : /Turner'* Odyuey, bk. xvlL 230 L 

■ 3. Living in caverns. 

“ No cavern' d hermit, rests self-*atlafy\l " 

Pope -. E*tuy on Sian , lv. 42. 

f 4. Fonnd in caverns. 

'* And cavern'd gem* their lustre throw 
O'er the red ee* flower*' vivid glow T“ 

Mnruint: A Tale qf the fourteenth Cm fury. 

cftv’-cr-naus, a. [Fr. cavmieuj;; Hp. &, Ital. 
cavtmoso; Lat. ca iv rnosua = full of caverns; 
acverna = a cavern.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Full of caverns. 

(2) Deep, low down in caverns. 

"... sau-coly heralded 

By on© deep moan, forth from his caremouj depths 
Tim earthquake burst ..." 

Mrtnane: The Peeper t of Palermo. 

2. Fig. : Resembling a cavern. 

II. Anat. : With cavities In the anatomical 
sense. In this usage the accent is commonly 
on the second syllable. 


" ... ill the Lamprey the lacteal a pass forward, and 
enter the abdominal cavernous sinus beneath the 
aorta.”— Owen ; Anatomy of Vertebrates. 

* cav-ern'-u-lous, a. [Lat. cavemula , dim. 
of cuverna = a cavern ; cavus = hollow, and 
Eng. adj. sulf. -ous.) Full of little cavities or 
hollows. 

■'Unless poured out In a very liquid state, that Is. of 
very great heat, copper will not cast either solid or 
tenacious, but is cai’emulout aud weak ; in its best 
state it seems porous. "— Black: Lecture i. lii. 826. 
[Latham.) 

* cav'-cr-on, s. [Cavezon.] 

t cav'-ers, s. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps from 
care (1), s.] 

Mining : 

1. A name amongst Derbyshire miners for 
such as steal ore from the mines. 

2, Officers in such mines. 

* cav'-er-y, s. [Caviare.] 


* cav -cs-on, * cav'-es-son, s. [Cavezon.] 

* c a- vd -to, s. [Irnper. of v. careo = to be 
wary or cautious.] Be cautions or wary. 

" Therafore. caeelo bo thy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crystals." 

Shaketp. : Ben. F., iL 8. 

t cav-et'-to, s. [Ital. cavetto = a hollow, from 

cavo, Lat. cavus . 

= hollow.] 

Arch. : A con- 
cave moulding, 
the curvature of 
whose section 
does not exceed 
the quadrant of 
a circle. It is v.^^. 

the reverse of 

the ovolo or quarter-round, and ia sometimes 
used in cornices, pedestals, &c. 

' The Roman mouldings are all formed of parts of 
circles ... is the Cuvet to or hollow. This is a 
quarter-round, the curve turning inward."— Cassell' t 
Technical Educator . vol. iii., p. 199. 



cav" ey, cav'-ie, a. [Lat. cavca = a hollow, 
a cage.J 

1. A hen-coop. (Scutch.) 

" Croose as a cock in hi* ain cavie, 

Wha shou d be there but Hinny Davy?" 

Mayne : Siller Gun, p 56. 

2. In former times the lower part of the 
aumrie, or meat-press, was thus denominated. 
(Jamieson.) 


* cav'-e zon, ' ca’-vcs-son, * cav'-e-son, 

s. [Fr. c accgon. caves wn ; 8]>. cabez on; ital. 
cavezcone = a covering for the head ; from O. 
Fr. chevccc; Sp. cabcza = head ; Ital. cavccza, 
for capczza — a halter, a bridle, from L3t. 
caput = head ; capistrum = a bridle, a halter.] 
A sort of nosehaod, sometimes made of iron 
and sometimes of leather or wood ; sometimes 
flat and sometimes hollow or twisted ; which 
is put upou the nose of a horse, to forward 
the suppling and breaking of him. (I To reciter.) 

cav'-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from the native Bra- 
zilian name cnlnar.] 

Zoof. : Tlie type-gcuus of the rodent family 
Cavidie (q.v.). 

ca'-vi-an, a. & s. [Mod. Lat. cavi(n ) ; -on.] 

A- As udj. : Belonging to, or having the 
characteristics of the genus Cavia (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Cavia (q.v.). 


civ' i ar, cav i ar' e, s. [In Fr. rariar; 
Ital. cuviah; Sp. cabial, cab tar ; Romaic 
*u8iapt (t'oMfln) ; Turk, havyar , or harydr = 
caviare. (Skcat. )] 

1. Lit. : The roes of sturgeon and other fish 
caught in the rivers of the l ulled Mules and 
Russia, dried, salted, and eaten ns a relish. 

"The egga of a sturgeon, being naltetl and made up 
into a iiiivu, were first brought from Constantinople 
by tbe Italians, aud called caviare."— Greet ; Mutarum, 

2. Fig. : Aujdhing displeasing or nut ac- 
cording tn the taste. (So used from the fact 
of the relish being seldom appreciated at first 
use, a liking for it being an acquired taste.) 

"... for th© play, 1 remember, pleawjd not tbe 
million ; ’ two# cunarv to tlio general,'' — Shakeeii, : 
Hamlet, IL 2. 

•J Tlie pronunciation nf this word is nn- 
settled. It is found variously, as ca-vcor', 
ci vc Ar, cft~v<5 ft rc, eft ve-a-rc, 
tht* second being the more usual. 

cay-i-corn, s. (Ivit. cants = hollow, and 
cornu = n 1mm.] 


Zcol. : Any ruminant animal whose hom§ 
are hollow and plauted on a bony recess of 
the fronts, as the antelope. (R. Owen.) 

cav-i-cor -ni-a, s. pi. [Cavicorn.] 

Zool. : 1 he typical section of the order Rumi- 
nantia, containing the Hollow-horned Rumi- 
nants, [Cavicobn.] There are three families, 
the Antilopidie, Ovidae, and Bovidae. 

cav -ie (1), s. [A corrupted form of cavalier 
(q.V.).] 

" And when both hoqae* vote *cen, the cavfet to b© 
gunv." Drome : Songt (16CIJ. [HaUivelLi 

cav-le (2), 3. [Cavev.J (5cofc/i.) 

* cav’-i-er, s. [Caviare.] 

ca vi-i-dso, s. pi. [From Mod Lat. cavia 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. snff. -idie.] 

1. Zool. : The Cavies, a family of Rodents, 
having no clavicles, ungniculate to^s, a rudi- 
mentary tail, and, as a rule, eight rootlesa 
molars in each jaw. It contains the Capybaras, 
Agoutis, and Pacas. The family is almost ex 
elusively South American. 

2. Pahxcnt. : Species of Cavidoe exist in 
South America, io Post-Pliocene beds and 
cave9. 

cav -II, * cau yll, w cau-11, ^ cav-111, v. t. 

& t. [O. Fr. caviller = to cavil, wrangle, 
reason crossly (Cot grave ) ; Lat. cavillor = to 
banter ; cavilla , caviUum, or cavillu3 = a jeer- 
ing, a cavilling (Skeat). ] 

A. Intrans. : To raise empty or frivolous 
olyections, to argue captiously. 

'* . . . oa thou lovest and honour'st arms. 

Let’s fight it out. and not stand carWtng tbu*." 

Shaketp. : S Hen. VI., L l. 

% With af ; 

** He cavilt first of th© poet's Insisting so much upon 
the effect* of Achilles's rage."— Pope : Sole* on the 
IllwL 

* B. Trans. : To object to or to flud fault 
with frivolously or captioosly. 

*’ Thou didst accept them : wilt thou eojoy the good. 
Than cavil the conditions? " 

J lllton: Paradite Losl, hk. x. 

IT For the difference between to cavil and to- 
censure , see Censube, v. 

cav-il (1), s. [Cavil, r.) A captious or frivo- 
lous objection. 

"That a but aciiwl; he is old.”— Shaketp. i Taming 
of Shrew, Li. L 

* cav'-il (2), s. [Caul.] 

caV-il (3), 8. [IvEVEL.) 

1. Xnut. : A large cleat. 

2. Archccol. : A small stone axe with a flat 
face aad & pointed peeu. It resembles a 
jeddieg-axe. 

cav'-il-ler, s. [Eug. cavil; -er.] A man fond 
of making objections; an unfair adversary; 
a captious disputant.- 

"The candour which Homo© shews, la that which 
distinguishes a critlck from a caviller."— Addit n: 
Guardian. 

cav -il ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Cavil, v.\ 

A. & B. As pr. par. <L particip. adj. : (See 
l he verb). 

", . . notwithstanding his depreciatory And carfl- 
tny criticism of tli«t great writer ''—Le.ei * ; Cred. 
Early Homan UitL (1655). ch. vli., S 2, voh i., p. 24<k 

C. subst. : The act or lrnhit of raising 
frivolous objections. 

cftv'-il-lmg-ly, adv. [Eng. cavilling ; -fy.) 
in a cavilling or captious manner ; captiously. 

* cftv'-il-Iing-ncss, s. [Eug. cavilling; 
-««$.] The quality of being cavilling or cap- 
tious. 

* cftv-U-la' tion, s. [Lat. catnTZafio = the 
net of cavilling, from cartMor = to eavih] A 
disposition to make captious objections ; tho 
practice of objecting frivolously or captiously ; 
cavilling. 

" I might add so much concerning tho large odds 
lx»twccu the cos.© of tbe pldi-it churches In n-pml of 
heathens, ami ours in respect of th© Church uf Rome, 
that very cuiiftarfoa Itself should be satisfied "—Hook. 

* cav-il Ion, oav-el-loun, s. [Cavil, r.) 

A di>i>nto. 

"As knyybtrz in ©iMrioun."- Sir Otway nr. CW. 

" cftv'-il-lous, a. [Eng. cavil, and snff. -cua.] 
Komi of raising frivolous or captious objec- 
tions ; cavilling. 

"Those persons are said to ho carWaut and unfaith- 
ful advocate*, by whose fraud and iniquity justice i* 
d«s»trvyed.*— A yliffc. 


bfiil, hiS^; poiit, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bon?h; go. gem; thin, ^hls; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-tion = shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -$ion, -?ion = zhun. -clous, -tioas, -slous = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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* c&v'-fl.-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. cavillous; -ly.] 
In a cavilling manner, captiously. 

■’ Sinco that so caviHously is urged against us." 

Milton : A rt. of Peace between the E. cf Orm. and the 
Irish. 

* oSv’-il-lous-ness, s. [Eng. cavillous; 
-Tiess.) The quality of being cavillous or fond 
of raising frivolous objections ; captiousoess. 

* ca-vln (I), s. [Fr. ; from Lat. cavus = hollow. ] 

Mil.: An old term for a natural hollow large 
enough to shelter troops when attacking a 
fortress. Also a hollow way running round 
the works of a fortified place. 

* ca-vln (2). s. [Convent.] 

oav'-mg, pr. par., cl, k s. [Cave (2), v .} 

A. > B. As pr . par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of separat- 
ing short, broken straw from the grain. 

caving: rake, 5- A rake for separating 
the chaff from the grain when spread on the 
barn floor. 

cav-inga, caV-vins, s. pi. [Cave (2), v .] 
Short broken straw raked from the grain. 

" In the MidLind districts, ears of corn when thrashed 
are known by the appropriate term 'cawin s.’"— 
Comhill Mag., July 1865, p. SS. 

©&v-i-ty, s. [Fr. caviti ; Lat ca vitas ~ a 
hollow, from cavus = hollow.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A hollow place. 

"The vowels are made by a free passage of bre»th. 
vocalized through the cavity of the mouth : the said 
cavity being dil^rently shaped by the postures of the 
throat, tongue, and lips.’— holder: Elem. of Speech. 

t 2. The atate of being hollow. 

"The cavity or hollowness of the place." -Goodwin. 

IL Anat. : (For definition see extract). 

" Cavity ... In Anatomy ... is used to signify 
any excavation or even depression of more than or- 
dinary depth, which may exist in or between the solid 
parts. Hence we find cavities existing in bones or 
formed by the Junction of one or more boaes. . . . 
But we have likewise largo excavations whose walla 
are of a more complicated arrangement, and which 
are destined to receive and protect those oryane which 
are concerned in the functions of innervation, respira- 
tion. and digestiou . . . namely the cephalic or cranial 
co vity containing the brain, the thoracic cavity coo- 
tain ing the organa of respiration, and the abdominal 
cavity containing the organs of digestion and of the 
secretion of urine. To this last is appended, as a con- 
tinuation. the pelvic cavity."— Todd : Cydopcedia qf 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

ca'-vo, a. [ f tab cavo = hollow ; Lat. cairns.] 

cavo relievo, s. An Egyptian style of 
sculpturing, in which the higher relief is only 
on a level with the plane of the stone, the 
rounded sides of the figures being cut into the 
material. (Weale: Diet, of Terms.) 

CfLv-o-li'-na, s. [Named after Cavolini, a 
Neapolitan naturalist, in whose honour very 
many organisms have received generic or 
specific names.] 

Zool. : A genus of nudibranchiate G.istero- 
pods. It is now merged in, or reduced to a 
sub-genus of, zEolis. 

C&v 6 li -nite, s. [Named after Cavolini, a 
Neapolitan naturalist, with Eng. suff. -ite 
Min. (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Nephilite (q.v.). The 
longitudinal rifts within give it a silky lustre. 
It is from Vesuvius, where it occurs in hexa- 
hedral crystals with other minerals lining the 
cavity of a geode. 

ca-vort^v.i. [Said to be acorr. of curvet (q.v.).] 

1. To prance (as a horse). 

2. To bustle about eagerly. 

* ca'-vous, a. (Eng. cav(e); snff. -aw.) 
Abounding in caves, bollow. 

ca-vy, s. [Mod. Lat. cavia, from Brazil, cabiai.] 

Zool. : A genus of South American Rodents. 
It includes the Guinea-pig ( Cavia cebaya). All 
have a short tail, or noae at all, and bear a 
alight resemblance to a pig. 

Caw (1), t hi. (An onomatopoeic word. Cf. A.S. 
eta ; Dut ka, kae ; Scotch ka — a crow.] To 
make a noise like a rook or crow. 

Caw (2), v.t. [Ca’.] To drive. (Scotch.) 

caw (1), ». [Caw, v.] The noise or cry made by 
a crow, rook, or raven. 

caw (2), i. [Ca’.] ( Scotch. ) 

cawf, s. [Cabf.) (Scotch.) 


oaw -ill, s. [Cavel.] A lot 

caw'-ing (1), pr. par., cl, & s. [Caw, t>.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

" The cawing rooks, and tea-mews from afar." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

C. As subst.: The cry or caw of a crow, 
rook, or raven. 

* caw'-ing (2), * caw'-yng, pr. par. & s. 
'Call, v.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst : The act of driviug. (Scotch.) 

"The cawyno of wedderis in gritTin flocks] forth of 

the schyir.*'— A&ertt Reg., A. 1545, V. Ik 

cawk, s. [Cauk.] 

* cawk, * cauk, v.i. [Fr. cauquer = " to trede, 
as a cocke dothe a henne " ( Cotgrave ); Lat. 
enko = to tread.] To breed. 

* Some hriddes at the bile thorugh tarethyng 
cooceyved. 

And some caukede.” 

Langland : P. Plowman, 7,292. 

cawk-er, cauk er, s. [Calkeb.] 

1. The hinder part of a horse-shoe sharpened 
and turned downwards, so as to prevent slip- 
ping on ice. (Scotch.) 

2. A dram ; a glass of ardent epirits. 
(Sc**ch.) 

" The magistrates wi' loyal din, 

Tak *ff their cau'kers." 

Mayne : Siller Gun, p. 89. 

cawk -ing, s. [Caukino.] 

cawk’-y, o. [Cauky.] 

* cawl, s. [Caul.] 

* cawle, s. [Cole.] 

Sea-cawle. [Sea-cole.] 

caw -lie, s. [From Eng. cowl.] A men (in 

contempt). (Scotch.) 

cawm'-er, v.f. [Calm.] To quiet, to calm. 

cawmys, s. [Calmes.] A mould. (Scotch.) 

** That every merchand© — sail bring ha rue as oft as 
be salis or sendis bis gudis at euery tyme twa hagbutis 
—with powder and cawmys for furneasing of the 
samin, ” £c -— Acts Ja. r., 1535, ed. 1814, p. S4&. 

caw '-qua w, s. [For etyra. aee def.] The 
name given by the Cree Indians to the Canada 
Porcupiue (Erethizon dorsatum). 

cax-ej, s. [Cashes.] 

* c ax'- on, s. [From the name of a celebrated 
maker of wigs.) A wig. 

“ The other, an old, discoloured, unkempt, angry 
caxon, denoting frequent and bloody execution?' — 
J,amb: Christ's Hospital Jive and twenty Years Ago. 

cax-ou, s. [Sp. caxon — a box or chest, a 
weight of 50 cwt. of ore, augment of earn = a 
chest; from Lat. capsa.] A chest of ores of 
any metal that has been burnt, ground, and 
washed, and is ready to be refined. (Chalmers.) 
(Webster.) 

C Ax ton, s. [From William Caxton, the in- 
troducer of printing into Euglaud, bom in 
Keot about 1412, died at Westminster, 1492. 
His prioting-press was in the Almonry at 
Westminster. Sixty-four books are known to 
have been printed by him. His first work 
was the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye , 
printed at Cologne about 1476. This was the 
first work printed in tbe English language. 
The first book printed in England was the 
Game ond Play of the Chesse, about 1474.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The printer named above. 

2. Bibliog. : A book printed by William Cax- 
ton. 

cay, kay, cay'-d, key, $. [Sp. cayot, pi. 
= shelves, sand-banka, rocks, ialets in the aea.]. 
[Key.] 

cay-a-po -m-a, a [Etym. doubtful. Pro- 
babfy tbe name of the plant in one of the 
Brazilian -Indian lauguages.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Cucurbitacese. 
The species, which are Brazilian, are drastics 
of great eneigy. (Litidley.) 

cay'-enne, s. & a. [From Cayenne, in South 
America.] [Capsicum.] 

cayenne pepper, s. The dried pow- 
dered fruits of various species of Capsicum. 
Specially those of the West Indian Capsicum 
annuum. 


cay-man, cai -man, s. [From the uativa 
word in Guiana.] 

Zool. : A genus of American reptiles, be- 
longing to the Crocodile family, ft is dis- 
tinguished from the true crocodile by having 
its feet only half-webbed. An alligator. 

"The slaves, on their arrival from Africa, at eight of 
a crocodile gave it immediately the name of cayman.” 
Translation of Cuvier’s Rigne A nimal, Sauri, ix. is*. 

* cay-nard, s. [Cavenard.] A rascal, * 
villaiu. 

"See. olde caynard, is thia thin array f 

Chaucer: Wife of Bath, I’roL, 5.8U. 

* cay'-tlf a. & s. [Caitiff.] 

* cay-tive, a. & s. [Caitiff.] 

ca-zic\ ca-ziq'ue (que as k), s. [Sp. 

cacique, from the native Haytiau word.] A 
king or chief among some Indian tribes of 
America. [Cacique.] 

** The principal cazique of tbe island came to visit 
Cortes. . . — Townsend : Conquest qf Mexico, L li. 

* caz'-i-mi, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An old 
astrological term, denoting the centre or 
middle of the sun. A planet is said to be in 
cazimi when not distant from the sun, either 
in longitude or latitude, above 17 minutes ; or 
the apparent semi-diameter of the sun, and of 
the planet. Kersey says 17 degrees, and the 
annotator on tbe Old Plays, who copies him, 
has raised it, by a new error, to 70 degrees. 
(Nares.) 

" Hi find the cuape, and Alflridaria, 

And know what planet is in caximi” 

Albumatar, in Rods ley. rli. 171. 

oa'-zo, s. [Sp. cazo — a stew-pau, a saucepan, 
a great spoon.] 

Metal. : A vessel with a copper bottom in 
which ores of silver are treated in the hot 
process. 

c&z'-zie, a. & a. [Cassie.] A sack or net 
made of straw. (Scotch.) 

cazzie-chair, s. A sort of easy -chair of 
plaited straw. (Scotch.) 

* caz'-zon, s. [M. E. casen, prob. from Dan. 
kase sa dung.] Dried dung of cattle, used for 
fuel. ( Provincial .) 

Cd. Chem. : The symbol for the element Cad- 
mium. 

Ce. Chem. : The symbol for the element Cerium. 

5 ea, s. [Soe.] A small tub. 

5 e-an- 6 '~thus, s. [Gr. ivu>$os (keanothotf) 
=’a kind of thistle.) 

Bot. : Red-root, a genus of smooth, pu- 
bescent, shrubby plants, order Rhamnaceae, 
natives of North America, with erect branches, 
and white, blue, or yellow flowers disposed in 
terminal panicles, or in axillary racemes. In 
America Ceanothus a mericanus is generally 
known by the name of New Jersey tea, tha 
leaves having been formerly used for the sama 
purpose as those of the Chinese plant. In 
Canada it is used for dyeing wool of a nankeen 
or cinnamon colour. 

cease. * 9 essen, * 9 esen, * 9 eestn, 
+ 9 e 9 yn, * sesse, 1 seasse, v.i. & t. 
[0. Fr. cesser ; Sp. cesar ; It. cessarc, from Lat 
cesso = to go slowly, cease, frequent, of cedo 3 
to give way, yield.] 

L Intransitive : 

1. To come to an end, leave off, give over, 
desist. 

(1) Absolutely ; 

“Cecyn. Cesso.'— Prompt. Pare. 

“ We abjille not seasse. but ding all downa” — 
ley Mysteries, p. 65. 

(2) With an infinitive following : 

" The stream will cease to flow." 

Tennyson : AU things will DU. 

(3) IFitb the prep, from : 

" The lives of all who cease from combat epara" 

Dry don. 

2. To be at an end, to exist no longer. 

“ Ali ebarite shal cease among the men." 

Gower, L SA 

* 3. To become extinct, to pass away. 

"The inhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased 
in Israel. . . — Judges, v. 7. 

4. To rest, leave off for a time, Resist from. 

"... without erasing I have remembrance of thM 
in my prayers night and day." — 2 Tim. 1. 8. 

IL Trans . : To put a stop to, to end. 

" Bnt he, her fears to cease. 

Sent down the meek-ey'd peace. ’ 

Milton : ScUivUy. 4k 


Cate, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t, 
or, wore, W 9 U, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce = 6 . oy - a. qu = kw« 
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H Crabb thus discriminates between to 
cease, leave off, and discontinue : — “ To erase is 
neuter ; to leave off and discontinue are active ; 
we cease from doing a thing ; wa leave off or 
discontinue a tiling. Cease ia used either for 
particular actions or general habits ; leave off 
more usually and properly for particular 
actions ; discontinue for geueral habits. A 
restless spoiled child never ceases crying until 
it has obtained what it wants ; it is a mark 
of impatience not to cease lamenting when one 
is in pain. A labourer leaves r^fhis work at 
any given hour. A delicate person tfiscoa- 
tinnes bis visits when they are found not to 
be agreeable. It should be our first endeav- 
our to cease tn do evil. It is never good to 
leave off working while there is any thing to 
do, and time to do it in. The discontinuing 
a good practice without adequate grounds 
evinces great instability of character.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* £ease, [Cease, v.] Tha and, extinction or 
failure. 

" The cease of majesty 
Die* not alone ; hut, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near it with It” 

Shakcsp, : Hamlet , 11L S. 

9§ased, 7x1. par. <& a, [Cease.] 

£ease' less, a. [Eng. cease ; -Jess.] Incessant, 
unceasing, unending. 

“Till, ceaseless In its growth, It claim’d to stand." 

Cviepcr; On the Ice Islands teen floating in the 
German Ocean. 

^ease'-less-ly, adv. [Eng. ceaseless; -ly.) 
Unceasingly, incessantly, without ceasing. 

$eas -mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cease, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tha verb). 

C. As subst. : Tha act of leaving off, or da- 
aisting from anything ; a stoppage. 

"... he did not mean by abrogation a ceasing, hut 
an alteration and abatement”— Warburton : Remarks 
on Occas. Reflect., pt. ii. 

t 9ea'-siire, s. [Caesura.] The rhythm of 
verse. 

" Divine du Bartas, hid his heavenly ceamres. 
Hinging the mighty worlds immortall story?** 
Sylvester : Du Bartas, 

9eb-a-diT-la, s. [Cevadilla.] 

* 9e-bell, s. [Etymology doubtful.] 

Music: The nnma of an air or thema in 
common time of four bar phrasea, forming a 
subjeet upon which to execute “ divisions “ 
upon tha luta or violin. This styla of air, 
although frequently fouud iu books for tha 
violin in the 17th century, is now obsolete; 
its principal feature was the alternation of 
grave and acute notes which formed the 
several strains. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

9e'-bi dra, 5. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cefc(us)(q.v.), 
and fom. pi. adj. fluff. -ida.) 

Zool. : A family of Quadrumana (Monkeys), 
consisting of apeoies with long and prehensile 
tails. There are 36 teeth, 6 of them in either 
jaw being molars. They have neither cheek- 
pouches nor eallositiea. They occur ill 
tropical America. [Cebus.] 

96 -bi life, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. ceb(us), and 
fe in. pi adj. snff. -inar.J 

Zool. : Tho typical aub-family of tho cabidm 
(q.v.). 

9§ bri-on 1 de^, 9e-br*i-on-i-dse, a. pi. 

[From cebrio , the typical genua ; and Lat. pi. 
auff. -idt£, -ides. ] 

Entom. : A family of coleopterous insects, 
in which all the joints of tho tarsi ara entire, 
and without pellets, and the posterior thighs 
not larger than tha others. Tho European 
species appear in great numhors after heavy 
rains. (Craig.) 


96 -bus, s. [From Gr. *07/30? (kebos) = a long- 
tailed monkey, I 

L Zool, : A genus of American monkeys, of 
which tho type Is tho Simia apella, of Linnreus. 
It has a short muzzle and prehensile tail, 
with a facial angle of 00°. 

2. Pahront. : It is found in Post-Plioeeno 
strata in South Ainorica. 


• 566, * 96ko, a. [Sick. 

•ovke. (Ceke or »ckone*.) Inflrmus, 
—I*romp<. Rare 


Cec, or 
languidus. 


96C -chm, s. [Sequin, Zkchin.] An Italian 
gold coin, a sequin. 


“ 1 h&Vt) brought a bag of bright cecchines, 

W ill quite welgb down hia plate. 

* 11 rc Jonson : Fox. L 1. 

9ecn-eUe, a. [Satchel.] 

" Cechelle. SacceUits."— Prompt. Parv. 

9e-9id-o-my -i-a, s. [From Gr. k^kCs (kekis), 
genit. kt}k(So<; (kefeidos) = . . . a gall-nut, and 
pvia (rauia) = a fly.] 

Entom, : A genus of two-winged flies, Dip- 
tera, of the family Tipulidie, having the wings 
resting horizontally with three longitudinal 
nervures ; head hemispherical ; antennse as 
long as the body, and generally 24-join ted, the 
joints hairy (in females I4-jointed) ; the two 
basal joints short, legs long; basal joint of 
tarsi very short, second long. Stephens enu- 
merates twenty-six species, all of which are of 
small size. Ceridomyin tritici, the Wheat-fly, 
ia well known from its attacks on wheat. 

96-911-1-3.119, s. pi. [Fr. cecilies, from Lat. 
ctecilia = a slow- worm or blind- worm ; ccrcws 
= blind.] 

Zoo/. .* A family and genus of naked verte- 
brates, placed by Linnoeua and Cuvier among 
serpents, but now known to be amphibians. 
The eyes are exceeding small, wlienca the 
name given to them ; the skin is smooth, 
viscous, and striated, with annular folds. It 
is not properly naked, but the scales are very 
minute and indistinct. All t lie species are 
natives of warm climates. [C.«ciliad.«.] 

* £C-<?i-ty, s. [Fr. cecite ; Lat. circitas = blind- 
ness ; accuse blind.] Blindness. 

’They are not blind, nor yet distinctly eee : there la 
in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; . . 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. ill., cb. xvIlL 

* 9a cle, s. [Etym. doubtful. Cf. Gael, sgail 
= a cover, a veil, sgaikach = a veil, a cur- 
tain.] A canopy. (Weak.) 

98c -o-graph, s. [Lat. ccvcus = blind ; Gr. 
ypdfiui (graphb) = to write.] A French writing- 
machine for tha blind ; a chiragon. 

96-cro p-i-a, s. [Named after Cacrops, a 
fabulous king of Athens.] 

Bot.: A genus of large-leaved, soft-wooded 
milky trees, natives of tropical South America, 
and belonging to the order of Artocarpads. 
More than twenty-five species are known. 
C. peltata, the Trumpet-tree of the West Indies, 
is so called from its hollow branches being 
used for musical instruments, especially a 
species of drum called by the native Indians 
Amboobas. It grows very rapidly and attains 
a height of upwards of fifty feet. The wood is 
very light, and ia commonly used in tha West 
Indies for making floats for fishing-nets. 

9e'-crdps, s. [The fabulous first king of 
Athens.] 

Zool. : A genua of Crustacea, of the order 
SiphoQostoma, and familyCaligina or Caligidre. 
The apecies are parasitic on tha gills and skin 
of fishes. 

* 96-cU'ti-en-9y, s. [Lat. caxutiens, pr. 
par. of ccecutio = to be blind ; ccrcus = blind.] 
A partial blindness; a tendeucy to blindness. 
(See instance under Cecity.) 

* 9e-9yngc, s. [Ceasinq.] 

" Cecynge (cecenynge). Cestacio."— Prompt Parv. 
*9cd, s. [Seed.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

9e-dar, * 96 -dir, ‘ cc-dre, * so'-dyr, 

s. k a. [A. 8. ceder-bedin, cedrr-trcow ; Sw. 

ceder, cedcr-tran; Dan. ceder trd ; Dut. ceder 
boom ; Ger. ceder ; Gael, scudar ; Wei. cedr ; 
Fr. cbdre : Frov. cedre, sedre ; Sp. & port. 
cedro ; ltal. cedra ; Lat. ccdrus ; Gr. *cc'5po? 

( kedros ) =r (1) the cedar of Lebanon. (2) a kind 
of juniper.] 

A. As substantive : 

l. Scrip. £ Bot. : A tree or trees called in 
Heb. HN (cr«), from (a roc), tho root of 
ITW (aruz) = coiled, compressed. I11 Sept. 
Gr. it is ««-6po9 (kedros). Ercs still continues in 
tba Arab, arz, and seems to bo a generic 
word, almost like the English cedar, but 
limited apparently to species of tho pine 
family, of which several are on Lebanon, 
the three most notable being " the cedar of 
Lebanon," pre-oinineutly so called [II. 1], tha 
Deodar [II. 1, and Deodar], and the Scotch 
tlr (/'inns sylvestris). Tho masts for ships 
apoken of in Ezek. xxvli. 5 were probably 
from tho Scotch fir ; whilst tho tree, of which 


it is said that ** his boughs were multiplied 
and his branches became loug," ia plainly the 
typical “Cedar of Lebanon.” The wood of 
that species is soft, and not specially valu- 
able ; Rnd, contrary to the received opinion, 
the erez which furnished the beams, &c., of 
Solomon’s temple, may have been from 
another species of Lebanon pine. 

IL Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : The English name 
given to various trees, chiefly of the orders 
Pinaceae (Conifers) and Cedrelacese (Cedrelads). 
1. (Of the order Pinacca?) : 

0) Tha Cedar of ‘.Lehanon (Abies cedrus, 
often called Cedrus Libani). From the allu- 
sion to it in Scripture it has, for many centu- 
ries, beau an object of interest, and more than 
one hundred years ago Miller thus described 
it : — ’’ It is evergreen ; the leaves are much 
narrower than those of the pine-tree, and many 
of them produced out of 00a tubercle, re- 
sembling a painter’s pencil ; it has male 
flowers, or katkins, produced at remote dis- 
tances from the fruit on the same tree. The 
seeds are produced in large cones, squamose 
and turbinated. The extension of the branches 
is very regular in cedar trees ; the ends of the 
shoots declining and thereby showing their 
upper surface, which ia constantly cloatlied 
with green leaves so regularly as to appear at 
a distance lika a green carpet, and, in waving 
about, make Rn agreeable prospect. The wood 
of this famous tree is accounted proof against 
the putrefaction of animal bodies. The saw- 
dust is thought to be one of the secrets used 
by the mountebanks who pretend to have tha 
embalming mystery. This wood is also said to 
yield an oil, which is famous for preserving 
books and writings ; and the wood ia thought 
by Bacon to continua above a thousand years 
sound. " Many people supposathat to witness 
the cedar one must climb to the celebrated grove 
on Mount Lebanon, about 6,400 feet above the 
sea level, and 3,000 below the summit of the 
mountain, but there ara more specimens of 
tha trea in the gardens around London than 
in that grove. Here, of course, it is planted, 
but it ia indigenous from Mount Taurus to 
the Himalayas, growing along with the Deodar, 
from which it may not be specifically distinct 
(2) Various junipers : Spec, (a) the Vir- 
ginian Cedar (Juaipera$virginmna),coin!iionly 
called “the red cedar,” from the colour of its 
wood, (6) the Bermuda Cedar (J. bermudiaaa), 
and (c) the Barbadoes Cedar (J. barbadensis ) , 
&c. 

2. (Of the order Cedrelacefe (Cedrelads) : 
Various trees. Spec., Bastard cedar = any 
species of the genus Cedrela ; Bastard Barba- 
does Cedar (C. odorata) ; Cedar of Australia 
(C. austndensis). 

3. Of other orders: Various trees belonging 
to tha Meliacese, Byttneriacese, Szc. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or mad a of the 
tree described under A. 

cedar-bird, s. 

Ornith. : A apecies of Chatterer, Ampelis 
carolinensis, also called the American Wax- 
wing. It derives its name from its partiality 
to cedars. 

ccdar-wood, s. 

1. Gen. : The wood of any of the ordinary 
cedars. 

2. Spec. : A name given in Guiana to an 
easily worked and very aromatic wood, called 
also Cwraaa, Samaria, Acuyari, and Mara. 

90 '-dared, a. [Cedar.] Covered with or 
full of cedars, (iff iltan.) 

t9C'-darn, a. [Eng. cedar , with adj. stiff. 
*(0».] Made or consisting of cedar, cedrine. 

" Right to tho carvon ccdnrn doors,’* 

Tennyson : Reeol, of the A rabtan Sights. 

9cdc, v.t. £ t. [Lat. cedo = to yield, give way ; 
Fr. cider.) 

I. Transitive: 

1. To giva up, surrender, yield. 

” By the peace of Pari* In 17«3, It J Dominical vu 
ceded in exprow term* to tho Eugli»h.”— GuthrU: 
Geography. 

2. To acknowledge as due, to ascribe. 

"That honour was entirely ccdtut to tho Parthian 
royal nice ."- Drum mo tui : Travels, p. 266 (1754). 

t IL Intrans. : To givo way, to yield, to 
pass over to. 

" Thi* fertile glebe, thl* fair domain, 
lia<l w ril nigh ccdui to the slothful baud* 

Uf monks libidinous.” 

.STirruiOfy : Ruined Abbey, 


btfjr; poUt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 5hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist, ph -i 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shdn; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus, -bio, -dlo, - bcl, del 
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ceded— celation 


% For the difference between cede and give 
up see Give up. 

ged -ed, pa. par. & a. [Cede.] 

* ge-denfc, s. [Lat. cedcns (genit. cedentis), pr. 
par. ot ce*/o = to yield, surrender.] 

Scots Law: He who assigns or executes a 
deed of assignation. 

“That n» assiguatioon or vthcr euident Allcxunt, 
maid in defraud of the creditour, salbe n vidiahle title 
to persew or defend with, gif it salbe than lustaiitlie 
veriflet be wreit that the cedent remains rebell and at 
the home for the same caus vnrelaxt.*’— .4cM Ja. 17., 
15/2, ed. 1314, p. 574. 

ce-dil'-la, s. [Sp. cedilla; Fr. cetlille ; Ital. 

* zediglia ; dimiu. of zeta. the name of the Greek 
letter corresponding to z, from this letter 
being formerly written, after the c tog-veit 
the sound of *.] A mark ( \ ) plaeed nndf r the 
French c, in order to give it the sound of s. 

ged'-uig, pr. par., a., £ $. [Cede.] 

A k B. As pr. par. , & pariicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of yielding or sur- 
rendering. 

ge'-drat, s. [Fr. cedrat; Ital. cedrato; from 
Lat. cedrus = a cedar.] 

Bot. : A variety of citron-tree (Citrus medica). 

ce-dra-tl, s. [From Gr. iee'5po? (kedros) = the 
cedar-tree.] A perfome derived from a variety 
of the aurantiaceous Lime, Cifnis acula. 


North America and the Canary Islands. They 
are sweet-scented, perennial herbs, or rarely 
shrubs, with pale purplish llowers. 


*ge'-dry, s . [Eng. cedar; -y.] Like to or 
resembling cedar ; haviug the nature or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

**. . . of a yeLlow or more cedry colour. . . .’'—Evelyn, 

iLS, *1 


* ged'-ule, s . [Schedule.] 

*’ Having brought up the law to the highest point 
against the viee-roy of Sardinia, and that ui au extra- 
ordinary ui. inner, aa may appear unto you by that 
printed ccdule I sent you m my last .“—Howell: 
Familiar Letter*, 1650. 


ge'-du-oiis, a. [Lat. aeduus; from ccedo — to 
cut down, fell.] Fit or suitable to be felled. 
“These we shall divide into the greater and more 
rrtuom fruUcaut, and shrubby. ' — Evelyn. : Sylva 
(In trod.) § a 

*ge-dyn, v. [Seed.] (Prompt. Paru.) 

* ge-dyr (1), s. [Cedar.] 

* ge -dyr (2), s. [Cider.] 

'* Cedyr, drynke. C Ultra. "—Preempt. Par r. 

’gee, s . [Sea.] 

** Cm. Mare, /return.’’ — Prompt. Pare. 

* geed, * geede, * ged, s. [Seed.] 

“ Ceede (ced). Semen. "—Prompt, pare. 

ceed-lepe, s . [Seed-leap.] 

“ Ceeddepe or hopjrr. Solarium."— Prompt. Parv. 


ge-dre'-la, s. [A dimin. from Lat. cedrus = a 
cedar.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Ced re laces. Cedrda' odoratn, or 
Barbadoes Bastard-cedar, a native of South 
America, has wood of a brown colour, very 
fragrant, and is imported under the name of 
Honduras, or Jamaica Cedar. C. Toona , a 
native of Bengal, furnishes timber much like 
mahogany. The bark is very astringent, and 
has been found valuable in fevers, dysentery, 
&c. The flowers are used for producing a red 
dye. The bark of C. febrifuga is used against 
the intermittent fevers of Java. 


* geel (1), s. [Seal ( 1 ).J (Prompt. Parv.) 

* geel (2). s. [Seal (2), s.] 

’* Ceel, fysche. Porcus mar inus.”— Prompt. Parv. 

* ge el-dam, adv. [Seldom.] 

"Ceeldum, ccldom. Raro."— Prompt. Parv. 

*geele, s . [Cell.] 

*geele, v. [Sell.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* geelyn, v. [Ceil.] (Prompt. Parv.) 
*geem, s . [Seam.] 

“ Cecm of n clothe. Sutura . *— Prompt. Pern. 


ge-drel-a'-ge-aa, & pi. [Mod. Lat. ccdrel(a); 
and fern. pi. adj. suit, -area:.] 

Bot. : A natural order of thalamifloral dico- 
tyledons, placed by Limlley in his Rutal al- 
liance. There are two sub-orders : 1 . S wie te- 
ll ieie ; 2. Cedreleu?. They are natives of the 
tropics of America and India, and, very rarely, 
of Africa. They are generally very fragrant, 
aromatic, and tonic. Mauy supply compact 
and beautifully-veined timber, such as the 
mahogany of tropical America (Swietcnia 
uuihagoni) ; the Satin-wood of India ( Chloroxy - 
Ion Swietcnia ) ; the Yellow-wood of New South 
Wales (Oxlcya xanthoxyla) ; the Red- wood of 
Coromandel (Soymida febrifuga), &c. The 
barks of Cedrela febrifuga and others are used 
as remedies in intermittent fevers aud dys- 
peptic complaints. There are nine known 
genera and twenty-five species. (Treas. of 
Botany, tfc.) 

ge-dre'-le-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cedrel(a ); 
and fern. pi. suff. -coe.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of the order Cedrelace® 
(q.v.). 

ge drin, s. [Lat. cedrinus — pertaining to 
cedar ; cedrus — a cedar.] 

Chem. : A crystallizable substance extracted 
from cedron by the action of alcohol. It has 
sn intensely and persistently bitter taste. 

ge'-drine, a. [Lat. cedrinus; from Gr. 
KfSpivos (kexlrinos) = pertaining to cedar ; Lat. 
cedrus; Gr. <ce'5pos (kedros) = cedar.] Of or 
pertaining to the cedar-tree ; made of cedar. 

g 6 -dri-um, s. [Lat., from cedrus = a cedar.] 
Bot. : The pitch or resin of the great cedar- 
tree, which is used to rub over books and 
other articles to preserve them from moths, 
bookworms, kc. 

ge dron, s. [From Lat. cedrus.] 

Bot. ; A tree, Simaba Cedron, a native of the 
hottest parts of New Granada. It jdelds to 
alcohol the crystallizable suhstance cedrin. 

ge-dron-el'-la^ $. [From Gr. xiSpov (kedron) 
= the fruit of the cedar-tree, and Lat. dimiu. 
auff. -ella.J 

Bot. : A small genus of Labiatre, natives of 


gee-vil, a. [Civil.] (Scotch.) 

*gege, s. [Siege, s.] 

*' Cege of sytbynge. Scdile."— Prompt. Parv. 

* gegge, s . [Sedge.] 

“ Ccggc or wylde g La do lie. Accorut .** — Prompt. Pare. 

geil, * geelyn, * giel, *giele, *syle, v.t. 
[Fr. del=(l) heaven, (2) a canopy, an inner 
roof ; from Lat. cerium = heaven, cognate with 
Gr. koi\os (koilos) = hollow ; Low Lat. cclo — 
to arch, cover; Sp. & Ital. cido = heaven, a 
roof, ceiling.] To overlay or cover over the 
interior roof of a room ; to line the top or roof. 

*' Ceelyn wythe syllure. Celo.” — Prompt. Parv. 

“And the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, 
which be overlaid with fine gold."— 2 Chron. iii 5. 

gelled, pa. par. or a. [Ceil, r.] 

“How will he, from his house ceiled with cedar, he 
conteutwitli his Saviour's lot, not to have whereto 
lay hia bead *" — Decay of Piety. 

geil’-irig, pr. par. k s. [Ceil, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinanj Language : 

1. Lit. : The inner roof, or upper horizontal 
or curved surface of au apartment opposite the 
floor, usually finished with plaster- work. 

2. Fig. : Applied to any covering, as to the 
sky as the roof of the earth. 

“ O'er heaven's expanse like one black ceiling spread.' 

Pope: Bomer't Hind, xvC 535. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : The upper surface of a room. 
Ceilings may be plane, domed, cylindrical or 
groined, coved, k c. (See these words.) 

2. Shipbuilding: That portion of the inside 
skin of a vessel between the deck-beams and 
the binber-st rakes on each side of the keelson. 
Also called the foot-waling. The strakes of 
the ceiling immediately below the shelf- pieces 
which support the deck-beams are called 
clamps. The outside planking is distinc- 
tively called the skin. (Knight.) 

ceiling-joists, s. pi 

Carp. : Small beams which are either mor- 
tised into the sides of the binding-joists, or 
notched upon and nailed up to the under sides 


of those joists. The last mode diminishes the 
height of the room, but is more easily executed, 
aud is hy some thought not so liable to break 
the plaster as when the ends of the ceiling- 
joists are inserted mto pulley mortises. (Guilt.) 

geil-mged, a. [Eng. ceiling; -ed.) Fornished 
or finished with a ceiling. 


* geinte, * gein-ttire, s. [Cincture.] 

“ Upon a greue how a ccinfe of siike she kuette. 

Gotcer: V. A., ii. 30. 


* ceirs, * sera, v.t. k i. [Fr. chercher. t 
[Search.] To search. 


" The reutbf ul Kueas 

DresBit him fuxth to spy aud hane aue sicht 
Of new placis, for till ceir/aial knaw 
To quhatkiu coiatia he with the wind wea blaw.* 
Doug. : Tirgil, 22. 56. 

» gek, s . [Sack. ] 

“ CVA or cekclothe, or poke. Saccus .** — Prompt. Parv 


4 gek-clothe, s. [Sackcloth,] 


* gek-yn (1), v . i . [Sickes.] 

“ Cekyn or wexe eeka Infirmor." — Prompt. Parv. 


* gek-yn (2), v. [Seek.] 

’’ Cekyn. Qtvero, inguiro,” — Prompt. Parv. 

cel’-a-don-rte, 5. [Fr. dladonite. In Ger. 
sda&onit , from Fi-. celadon — sea-green, from 
Celadon, an insipidly tender person described 
in the French romance of Astree. He was 
named after a mythological hero in Ovid. 
Remotely from Gr. aeAafiwi* (keladon) = sound- 
ing with din or clamour (Liffr^).] 

Min. : A soft green greasy mineral Com- 
pos. : Silica, 53 ; sesquioxide of iron, 2S ; 
magnesia, 2 : potassa, 10 ; water, 6 . Found 
in amygdaloid rocks at Mouut Baldo, near 
Verona. (Dana.) 


gel-an-dme, s. [Fr. chtfidoine; Sp., Port., 
and*Ital. celidonia ; Lat. chelidonia (herbu) — 
(plant), pertaining to the swallow, from Gr. 

AtBoi'ios (chelidonios) = pertaining to a swal- 
ow ; \e\iSun' (chelidon) = a swallow.] 

Bot . : The common name for Chelidonium , 
Swallow- wort. [Chelidonium.] 

“The swallows use celandine, the linnet euphrasi*,** 
More. 

Brave Celarulinc: A name invented by Lyte 
for Caltha palustris. (Britten tC Holland.) 

Great Celandine : Chelidonium majus. (Lyte.) 

Lesser Celandine: Rununculus Ficaria. 

(Lytc.) 

Small Celandine : Ranwiculus Ficaria. 

T ree Cela ndine : Bocco n ia fru tescens. 


gel-a'-rent, s. [A coined word of no etyni.] 
Logic: A syllogism haring the second pro- 
position a universal affirmative, aud the other 
two uni ve real negatives, as “no animals are 
devoid of sense : all men are animals : there- 
fore, no men are devoid of senee." [Barbara.) 

ge-las-tra'-ge-ae, s. pi. [Lat. cekwri^Hs) ; 
and fern. pi. sutf. -acece.] 

Bot. : Spindle-trees, a natural order of caly- 
cifloral polypetalous dicotyledons, classed by 
Lindley in' his Rhamnal alliance. They are 
shrubs or small trees, and are widely spread. 
There are two sub-orders : ( 1 ) Euonymeaj , fruit 
dry and capsular ; (2) Eltrodemlrcce, fruit dru- 
paceous or cherry-like. They are all more or less 
acrid iu their properties. They have 8 beautiful 
scarlet aril, which is derived from the sides. of 
the opeuing in the seed. The wood of the 
European Spindle-tree is used iu the manufac- 
ture of powder in France. There are thirty- 
five known genera and 260 species. 

ge-l&s'-trus, s. [Gr. < 17 Aa <rrp<K (kelastros) — 
privet or holly.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical oue of 
the order Celastraceic. Cclastrus scamlens is a 
climbing North American shrub, popularly 
known as Bitter-sweet or Wax-work. The 
seeds possess narcotic and stimulating quali- 
ties, while the bark is purgative and emetic. 
The scarletnjoated seed of C. paniculatus. a 
common Brazilian species, yields an oil which 
is used for burning in lamps. All the plants 
are widely spread. 

* ge-la'-tion, * ge-la’-tioune, s. [Lat. celar 

tus, pa. par. of celo — to conceal] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Concealment 
“ NeuirthelM he come to the raid hurghtAtthesaide 
tyme AccumpAniit with fiveteue hundreth men. to the 
effect he myeht perfonne his vickit purports foirsaid 
And Sn occul to tSo uu and cchifioune of the preml&si.s" 
Ac.— Act* Mary, 1567, ed. 1814, pp. 572-31 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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2. Law: Spec., concealment of pregnancy 
or of delivery. 

*9el’-a-tiire t s. [Lat. etrlatura = engraving; 
cwlo = to engrave io relief.] 

1. The art or act of engraving. 

2. That which is eograved or embossed. 

" These e elaturan In their drinking caps were so 
framed, that they might put them on or take them off 
at pleasure, and were therefore called einhleinuta.”— 
Bakcwitl: A pology, p. 372. 

* 9el'-dom, adv. [Seldom.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* ccldr, * celdre, s . [Chalder.] 

" George of Oortionn— occupeis a ceMre of atla sawvne 
pertetiaud to Duonietht and of the Blschoppia land be 
properU*.*^ Chart. Abcrd., fol. 140. 

* 9ele, v.t. [Fr. crier; Lat. c clo = to conceal, 
to hide.] To conceal, to keep secret. 

“Your couiikaII cehtnd that ye nchaw met the heat 
coun&aU that I can to gif to you, quhen ye charge me. 
/n verbo Dei.”— Form. Jur ament., Half our t Pract., 
p. 23. 

* 9 ^ 1 -e-bra blo, a. [O. Fr. cdtbroble; Ital, 
celebrablle ; Lat. cete&ra&i/ts.] Fit or worthy 
to be celebrated. 

“ Hercules is eelebrabie for hy* hard tx&ualle." 

Chaucer: Boethius, p. 147. 

96 le -brant, s. [Lat celebrant, pr. par. of 
cetebro.] ‘One who celebrates or officiates in 
any solemn office ; especially applied to the 
priest who says Mass, or the cleric who ad- 
ministers the Holy Communion according to 
(he Anglican rite. 

“They had their orders of clergy, bishops, priest©, 
nud deacons; their readers nnd ministers; their re/e. 
brunts nud altars ; their hymns and litanies.”— A>w- 
man.’ Development of Christian Doctrine, ch. Iv., § 2. 

9cl'-e-brate, v.t. [Lat. celebratum, anp. of 
celebra = to frequent, solemnise ; celeber = 
frequented, populous.] 

I. Generally: 

1. To perform or keep with solemn rites. 

"Ye shall celebrate It la the aeveutb njooth." — 
lev. x x III. 41. 

2. To commemorate in any set form, either 
of joy or sorrow. 

“This pause at power 'tls Ireland's hour to mourn; 
While England celebrates your safe return." 

Dryden : To the Duchess 0/ Ormonde, 93. 

3. To prai.se t extol,make famous orrenowned. 

" The songs Ilf Sinn were psalms and pieces of poetry, 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Beiog.”— Addi- 
son. 

II. Spec . ; To say Mass or administer the 
Holy Communion according to the Anglican 
rite. 

IT Crabb thus distinguishes between to cele- 
brate and to commemorate : — “Every thing is 
celebrated which is distinguished by any 
marks of atteutiou, without regard to the 
time of the event, whether present or past ; 
but uothiug is commemorated hut what lias 
been past A marriage or a birthday is cede 
brated ; the anniversary of any national event 
is commemorated. . . . Celebrating is a 

festive as well as social act ; it may bo some- 
times serious, hut it is mostly mingled with 
more or less of gaiety ami mirth : commemor- 
ating is a solemn act ; it may be sometimes 
festive and social, hut it is always miugled 
with what is serious and may he altogether 
solitary. . . . The Jews celebrate their 

feast of the Passover : as Christians, we com- 
memorate the sufferings and death of our 
Sari our, hy partaking of the Lord's Supper.'* 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

9©I -e-bra- ted, pa. par. ka. [Celebrate, v. ] 

A. A* pa. par. : In bctibcs corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj.: Famous, renowued. 

^ For the difference between celebrated and 
famous see Famous. 

•96I e-bra-ted ness, «. (Eng. celebrated ; 
-ness. ] The quality or state of beiug celebra- 
ted ; celebrity, fame. (£cofL) 

jel-e-brut-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. (Ckle- 

BR ATE, V.] 

A. B. As pr. jxtr. £ jxir. adj. : In senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. A.< Buhrt,: The act of performing with 
solemn rites, or of praising ; 11 commemora- 
tion, a celebration, 

” But tbl« Abase 1* nut unfllcicnt Rcastm for us to 
give over I1)i* Celebrating of the Memory of »uch holy 
Mod, an the Apostle* and Marlym of UhrUt were."— 
TiUotson (3rd od., 1722). vol. I, Ber. xxll. 

961-o-bra -tion, *. [Fr. calibration; Lat. 


celebratio, from celebro = to frequent, to 
solemnise.] 

L Generally: 

1 . A solemn performance of any ceremony 
or rites. 

"He Inhoared to drive sorrow from her, and to hasten 
the celebration of tlielr marriage."— Sid ney 

2. A commemoration of any occurrence, 
whether of joy or of sorrow. 

" What time we will our celebration keep.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Fight, Iv. a 

3. The act of praising or making famous ; 
praise, renown. 

“ No more shall be added In this place, his memory 
deserving a particular celebration, than that his 
learning, piety, and virtue, have been attaiued hy 
few.'' — Clarendon. 

II. Spec. : The act of saying Mass, or of ad- 
ministering the Holy Sacrament according to 
the Anglican rite. 

“In the Roman Catholic Church it is usual to re- 
nt-rye portions of the Sacrament after celebration."— 
Chambers' Cyclopaedia (1890), a.v Lord's Supper. 

9er-e-bra tor, s. fLnt. celebrator, from cele- 
bro.} One uho celebrates, a praiser, an ap- 
prover. 

"It [Scripture] has, among the wits, as well eetebrn- 
tors, urn! admirers, as disregarded. " — Boyle : Style of 
B. Script., p. 174. 

* 9el-cb’-ri OUS, a. [Lat. ccltber, Celebris — 
famous.] Famous, renowned, celebrated. 

"The Jews, Jerusalem, and tbe Temple, having been 
always ao celehriou 1 . . ." — Grew. 

* 9el eb -ri-ous-ly, adv. [Eog. c elebrious ; 

- ly .] In a famous or renowned manner. 

(Johnson.) 

* 9el-©b -ri-ous-ness, s. [Eng. edebrious ; 
-ncsi.J The state or quality of being cele- 
brated or famous ; fame, renown. 

9Cl-eb -ri-ty, s. [Fr. ceUbriU ; Lat. celebritas 
— fame, from celeber , Celebris = famous.] 

* I. The act of celebrating, a celebration. 

" The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of 
the marriage, were performed with great maguifl- 
cen ce."— Bacon. 

2. The state or quality' of being celebrated 
or famous ; fame, renown, 

3. A celebrated or noted person (generally 
in the plural). 

* 9cr-c-brous, a. [Lat. celeber , Celebris.] 
Famous, celebrated. 

" From the Greek isles philosophy came to Italy, 
theace to this western world among the Druydes, 
whereof those of this isle were most ctlebrous."— 
BowcU : Familiar Letters, 1650. 

* 9el'-€r, e. [Cellar.] 

* 9el'-er-ere, s. [Cellarer.] 

” Celcrcre of the bowse. Ctllerarius, promos ." — 
Prompt. Faro. 

* 9el-er-es', s. pi. [From pi. of Lat. celer =. a 
light-armed horse-soldier.] 

" The king administered Justice publicly in the 
market-place, accompanied by his body-guard of 800 
c eleres" — Lewis: Crnd. Earty Roman i/iil.(l855), ch. xL, 
i 1, voL i., p. 415. 

* 9el'-cr-l, 8 . [Celery.] 

9el-er-i-ac, s. [Celery.] A species of 
parsley ; also called turnip-rooted celery. 

" 9e-ler-i-pe , -di-an f s. [Lat. cclcr (genit. 
ederis ) = swift, and jies (genit. pedis) — a foot ; 
Eag. suff. -an.] A swift footman. (Cockeram.) 

9cl-cr-i-ta', con, adv. [Ilal.] 

Music: With speed, baste ; quickly'. (Stariwr 
£ Barrett.) 

90 lcr-l-ty, s. [Fr. otic rite ; Sp. ederidad ; 
ltal. celer ik i, from Lat. cclcritas — speed, 
celerity; ccltr = quick, speedy.] Speed, awift- 
ness, velocity of motion. Used — 

1. Lit. : Of tilings. 

" Three things concur to make a percussion groat ; 
the bigness, the density, aud the celerity of th© body 
moved."— Di gby. 

2. Fig. : Of tlio mind, thought, kc. 

He carried his point with characteristic audacity 
and celerity."— Macaulay ; BuL Eng., ch. xxlv. 

9cT-er f, e. [Fr. cclrri, from Prov. Ital, seleri, 
from Lut. sdinan ; Or. aeAu-oi- (3rif?iou) = 
parsley.] 

Bot. : Tbe common English name of A plum 
gravrolms, an mnludliferous plant widely dif- 
fused throughout Europe The blanched leaf- 
stalk of the cultivated vani ties Is used extens- 
ively ns a vegetable. In its native state Ihe 
seeds and whole plant are acrid and poisonous. 


96-leste', s. [Fr. bleu celeste.] 

Ceramics: Sky-blue (also attrib.). 

9e-les'-ti-al, * 9e-Ics-tI-g.il, a., *., k adv. 

[O. Fr. ctlestiel, from Lat. ctcleslis = pertaining 
to heaven ; crrhtm = heaven.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Pertaining to the spiritual heaven. 

“ Against a solemn day, harnessed at hand. 
Celestial equipage.” Milton ; P. L., viL 208. 

2. Pertaining to the heavens. 

"There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 

Have brought about tbeir annual reckomug." 

sluikesp. : Loves Labour's Lost, v. 1 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Surpassing earthly things in excellence « 
angelic, divine. 

" Their fortitude and wisdom were a flame 
Celestial, though they knew not whence it came.” 
Coutper . Truth, 632. 

2. Inspired. 

" Such the bard's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire.” 

Cotoper : Boadlcea. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Gen.: An inhabitant of heaven. 

" For who can tell (and sure I feare it ill) 

But that shee Is some powre celestialls 

Spenser: F. , II. UL 44. 

" Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 

Aud to the dome th’ unkliowo celestial leads.” 

Pope: Bonner ; Odyssey L 166. 

2. Spec. .* A native of China. 

* C. vis adverb : In a celestial manner; 
divinely. 

" In his face 

Youth smiled celestial, aud t . every limb 
Suitable grace diffused." Milton : P, L., 11L 638. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between celestial 
and heavenly : “ . . . Celestial is applied mostly 
in tlio natnral sense of tbe heavens ; heavenly 
is employed more commonly in a spiritual 
sense. Hence we speak of the celestial globe, 
as distinguished from the terrestrial, of the 
celestial bodies, of Olympus as the eclestiol 
abode of Jupiter, of the celestial deities ; but 
on the other hand of the heavenly habitation, of 
heavenly joys or bliss, of heavenly spirits and 
the like. There are doubtless mauy cases io 
which celestial may ba used for hear>enly in the 
moral sense, but there are cases in which 
heavenly cannot so properly be substituted for 
celestial.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

t 9e-les -tl-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. celestial* and 
suff. -ice (q.v.).] To make celestial or hea- 
venly. (Quar. Rev.) 

9e-les'-ti-aI-Ized, pa. par. «fc a. [Celes* 
tialize.] 

t9e-les'-tl-al-l$f, adv. [Eng. celestial; -ly. ] 
in a celestial or heavenly maimer ; divinely. 

*9e-les-ti-al-ness, s. [Eng. celestial ; -ness.] 
The quality or stato of beiug celestial or 
heavenly. 

9e-les'-tl fied, pa. par . & a. [Celestify.] 

* 9e-les'-ti-fy, v.t. [Lat. ccclestis = heavenly, 
and Jio = to be made, facto = to make.] To 
celestialize or convert into a heaven. 

" Heaven but earth terrostrifled. aud earth hut h«w 
WD cel cstiJiedL. "— Browne . Vulg. Err., Lk. lv„ ch. xliu 

* 9e-les'-tl-f^-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Celes» 
tjfy.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of making celestial. 

9C-les'-tm t 9e-les-tine (l), s. [Celes- 
tines.] One of the order of monks known as 
Celestines (q.v.). 

9e-les'-tine (21. s. [From Lat. ccclcstis = 
(1) heavenly, (2) sky-blue ; Fr. cdcstinc ; Ger. 
cotes* in.] 

Min. : Native ealpliate of strontia, SrO.SOj. 
It occurs in prismatic ur Libular crystals, be- 
longing to the rhombic system. Sp. gr., 4. 
Its name refers to the sky-bluo colour some- 
times presented by it. It is pretty widely 
distributed. By the action of nitric acid it is 
converted into nitrate of strontia, which is 
used for red-fire in theatres, fireworks, Ac. It 
is called also Celestite. 

C6-lcs*-tlncs, 3. [From Poj>e Oelcstine V.] 

Eerie*. Hist.: A monastic order instituted 
about 1254 by Pietro di Morone, afterwards 
Pope Celestine V. Their first convent was at 
Morone, in the Apennines of Abruzzo. The 
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order was a reform of that of St. Bernard. It 
became a very rich order both in France and 
Italy, lo 177(5-8 it was suppressed by Pope 
Pius VI 


OOl'-es-tIte, s. [From Lat. ca&stf is) =1 leave n- 
ly, and Eng., ic. sufl*. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

ATia. ; The same as Cel es tine (q. v.). 

ce lcs to-bar ite, s . [First called baryto- 
ale stint. Then the relative position of the 
two words were reversed. From edesline, o 
connective, and Eng. barite (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of barite containing much 
sulphate of strontian. Found in Switzerland. 

9 e li &c, coe'-li-ac, • 9*5 -li-ftck, a. (Lat. 
ctrliocus, from Gr. *o[Aos (lottos) = hollow.) 
Relating to the abdomen, ventricular. In 
aoatomy applied to the arteries and nerves 
thereof. 

"The Mood moving slowly through the celiark njicl 
mesenterklc arteriea, produces complaints."— Arbuth- 
not; On Aliments. 

$el''i-ba 9 y. s. [Lat ccdibatus, from ccdebs 
— an unmarried man, single.] The state of 
being unmarried, single life. (Atterbury.) 

* 9 el l-bateaire, s. [Fr.] A bachelor. 

**The despairing c elibataire descanted on his whole 
course of love .” — Uodictn ; Mandeville, li. 268. 

* 9 cl-i-bat-ar'-f-an, s. [Eng. crttoa/(s), and 
auff. -arum.] A celibate. 

gel-i-bate, s. & a. [Lat ccelibatus. Celi- 
bacy.] * 

A. .dsst/dstanfti'e ; 

* 1. Single life, celibacy. 

“If any persons, couvdct of this unchastity. ere In 
the state of <ref»6<tre, they are only chastised with 
•courge* "—L. Addison: Description gf West Barbary, 
p. UX 

2. One who devotes himself to a single life, 
a bachelor. 

B. As adj. : Unmarried, single. 

* 9 el'-i-bate, v.i. [Celibate, 5 .] To lead a 
life of celibacy. 

"The nudes ohlige themselves to celibate, and their 
multiplication U hindered. "—Gra u nt. 

* 9 SI -l-bat-ist, s. [Eng. cdebat(e); -isf.] A 
celibate. (For. (luar. Rev) 

* 9 el'-i- bite, &. [Lat. ccdebs (gen it ccelibis) — 
single, unmarried.] The aame as Celibate, s. 


90 ! i-call, ci, [Lat. ccdicus = heavenly ; from 
ccelum = heaven.] Heavenly, celestial. 

11 Fnrth of his pa 11c? rlall lschtt Phebus,— 

Dc found and from his sege etheri&U 
Olade influent aspect is ceHcall." 

Douglas: Virgil, ProL, 399, 47. 

9Sl-I-4ogr'-raph-yt * [Ft. celidographie, 
from Gr. (kelis) — a spot, and ypa<f> u> 

( grapko ) = to write.] A description or treatise 
of the spots on the aun. {Crabb.) 

* 9©1 -l-don-y, * 9el'-y-don-y, s. [Cheli- 
doxium. ] 

Bot . : A plant Chelidonium majus. (Prompf. 
Parr.) 


9 ell, * Celle, * 9 eele, s. & a. [0. Fr. alU; 
Lat. alia.] y 


A. -4s substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A small room or apartment In a monas- 
tery or convent inhabited by a person devoted 
to religion. 

"A munke of « celle." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 267. 

(2) A small room in a prison or asylum. 


•*. . . regarded as fit only for * cell In Saint Luke’s.” 
— Macaulay ; /list. Eng., eh. VTlii 

* (3) A small religious house, attached to a 
monastery or convent 

** As loud as doth the chapel] belle. 

" There as this lord was keeper of the celley 

Chaucer: C. T., 172. 

(4) A cottage, or small place of residence. 


** In cottages and lowly cells." 

Somerville : Epitaph on Hugh Lumber. 

(5) A small cavity or hollow place. 

" The hraiu contains ten thousand cells," 

Prior: Alma, UL 168. 

2. Fig. : A place of existence, a seat 
" Mtae eyes he closed, hut open left the cM 
Of fancy, my internal slsht.** 

II. Technically : Miit<m ■ p. l., viii. 460. 


1. Entom.: The compartments of a honey- 
comb. 


2. Bot. : The substance of plants is not 
homogeneous, but is composed of small struc- 
tures, generally indistinguishable by the 
uaked eye ; and each of those, at least for a 
a time, is a whole complete in itself, being 
composed of solid, soft, and fluid layers, dif- 
ferent in their chemical nature, and disposed 
concentrically from without inwards. These 
structures are termed cells. For the most part, 
a group of them is in close contact, and firmly 
united ; they then form a cdl-tissue. Each cell 
fulfils its owt definite part in the eeouomy of 
the plant, and shows a variety in form corre- 
sponding to the different functions. By far 
the largest proportion of cells in the living 
succulent parts of plants are seen to be made 
up of three concentrically-disposed layers : 
first, an outer skin, firm and elastic, called 
the cdl-wnll or cell-membrane, consisting of a 
substance peculiar to itself. [Cellulose.] 
The second layer is soft and elastic, and always 
contains albuminous matter. [Protoplasm.] 
And thirdly, the cavity enclosed by the proto- 
plasm-sac is filled with a watery fluid called 
cell- sap. 

3. Annt. & Zool. : A term often applied to 
any small cavity but properly restricted to a 
microscopical anatomical element with a 
nucleus cell-wall and cell-contents when typi- 
cally formed. (Huxley.) The animal cell 
is ordinarily a closed sac, the environing 
membrane almost always consisting of a 
nitrogenous compound. The sac generally 
contains a liquid or semi-fluid protoplasm, in 
which are suspended molecules, granules, 
globules, or other very minute cells. Along 
with these are nuclei, which again contain 
nucleoli. [Nucleus, Nucleolus.] Celia may 
be formed from a protoplasm existing without 
the cell or within other cells. Or they may 
be made within others by what has hence 
been called an endogenous method or by divi- 
sion or in other ways. ( Griffith <£ Hcnfrey.) 

4. Arch., &c. : 

(1) The space between the two ribs of a 
vault. 

(2) The space enclosed within the walls of 
an ancient temple. 

5. Iron-working : A structure in a wrougbt- 
iron beam or girder ; a tube consisting of four 
w rough t-iron platea riveted to angle -iron at 
the corners. 

6. Elect. : A single jar, bath, or division of 
a compound vessel containing a couple of 
platea, say copper and zinc, united to their 
opposites or to each other usually by a wire. 
[Galvanic Battery.] 

B. vis adjective : (See the compounds). 

cell-bred, a. Bred in a cellar or poor 
cottage, low born. 

** Around him wide a sable Army stand. 

A low-born, cell-bred, selfish, servile bind." 

Pope : Duneiad, hk. iL, 35 5-6 

cell-cavity, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : The hollow internal part of a 
cell. 

cell-contents, a. pi. 

Bot. Physiol. : Substances contained in cells. 
Of aolid substances there are pigments, starch, 
crystalline formations, aleurone, aad resiu ; of 
fluids, oil, caoutchouc, viseio, and gutta percha. 
with sugar, tannic acid, and inuline dissolved 
in water. (Thomi : Botany , ed. Bennett.) 

cell-division, $. 

Bot. Physiol. : The division of a plant cell 
into two as the plant develops. 

cell-door, s . & a. (See the compouod). 

Cell-door lock: A prison-door lock, to whose 
bolt no access is possible from the iuside, and 
which may fit in a rabbet in the door-jamb. 

cell-family, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : A group of cells genetically 
and organically united. They have originated 
from a single “ mother- cell.” (Thomi : Botany, 
ed. Bennett.) 

coll-fiLuids, s. pi. 

Bot. Physiol. : The fluids in the cells of 
plants. [Cell- contents.] 

cell-formation, 5 . 

Bot . Physiol. : The mode of origin and mul- 
tiplication of cells. (Thomt.) 

cell-fusion, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : Cells united into a group the 
elements, i.e. the separate cells, of which can 
still be recognised, and still possess a certain 
individuality. (Thome.) 


cell-membrane, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : [Membrane.] 

cell-sap, 5 . 

Bot. Physiol. : The watery fluid contained 
ill a cell as distinguished from the mucilagi- 
nous aemi-fiuid protoplasm. 

cell-tissue, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : [Tissue.] 

cell-wall, 3. 

Bot. Physiol. : The wall of a cell surrounding 
its cavity. 

^ Some of the foregoing words may be used 
in an analogous sense of animal cells. 

* 96 I la, a. [Lat.] The Interior space of a 
temple. 

9 el-lar, * 9 el’-er, s. [O. Fr. celicr; Lat. cd- 
lariuro.] 

1. A vault or place underground where 
liquors and stores are kept. 

" Each band marched to the nearest mease, and 
■acked the cellar and larder of the minister, . . . ” — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

* 2. A case or box ; a receptacle for bottles. 
[Salt-cellar.] 

"Run for the cellar of atrong waters quickly."— flea 
J orison : Mag. Lady, ilL L 

9el'-lar-age, 3 . [Eng. cellar, and sufl*. 
-age.] ' 

X. That part of a building in which the 
cellars are constructed ; cellars. 

”... you hear this fellow In the cellarage.— 
Consent to swear.’ Shakesp. : Hamlet, 1. 5. 

2. The charge made or money paid for the 
storage of goods in a cellar. 

gcl'-lar-er, * 9 el'-ler-cr, * cel'-er-er, s. 

[Eng. cellar ;-er.) The officer in a monastery 
appointed to take charge of the atorea ; a 
butler. 

” Upon my faith, thon art some officer, 

Some worthy sextein, or some celerer.' 

Chaucer: Monk's Prologue. 

9 el-lax-ct\ 3. [Eng. cellar, and dimia suff, -cl.] 
A small case with compartmenta for bolding 
bottles. (Smart.) 

t 9 el'-laj:-ing, s. [Eng. cellar ; -ing.] Cellar- 
age. 

”... a retired and peaceful cottage, situated In a 
delightful sporting country, with attached and de- 
tached offices, roomy cellaring , and commodious at- 
tics." — Morton : Secrets worth knowing, iiL 1 

’ 9 el'-lar-ist, s. [Eng. cellor; -ist.] The offi- 
cer in a religious house who had charge of the 
provisions, Ac. ; a cellarer. 

t cel'-lar-ous, a. [Eng. cellar; -otts.] Be- 
longing to a cellar, subterranean, sunk. 

” A little side-door . . . stood open and disclosed cer- 
tain c ellarous steps." — Dickens : Uncom. Traveller, lx_ 

9 elled, i. [Cell.] 

* I. Confined in a celL 

" Celled under ground. ” — Warner. 

2» Containing one or more cells. 

9 el-lep' dr-a, t 9 el-llp -dr-a (Mod. Lat.% 
9 el -Ie-pore, t 9 el’-li-pore (Eng.), *. 
[Lat. cella — a cell, and porus, Gr. rropos (pores ) 

= a passage.] 

Zool. : A genus of infundibulate Polyzoa, 
the typical one of the family Celleporid® 
(q.v.). It is distinguished by the massive 
globose and incrustiog, or erect and branched 
calcareous polypidom, and the irregularly 
heaped vasifonn cells, vertical to the com- 
mon plane, with a beak on one or both sides, 
furnished with an avioularium. There are five 
British speeies. (Griffith <£ Henfrey.) 

9 cl le por i dso, ». pi. [From 31 od. Lat. 
cellepora (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -ufcr.] 

Zool. : A family of infundibulate Polyzoa, of 
the sub-order Cheilostoma It contains the 
single genus Cellepora (q.v.). 

9 el-llf -CT 0 U 3 , a. [Lat. cella — a cell ; fero * 
= to bear.] Having or containing cells. 

9 el -lites, s.pl [From Lat. cellita. So called 
from the cells which they inhabited.) 

Ch Hist. : An order of monks who arose at 
Antwerp in the fourteenth century. They 
were called also the Brethren and Sisters of 
Alexius, whom they had for their patron saint. 
They specially attended to the visitation of the 
sick and dying. They were sometimes called 
Lollards (q.v.). (Mos/irim.) 
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©el'-lo (sing.), cel-11 (pi.) (9 as eh),s. [Ital.] 

* Ac abbreviation of violoncello. 

cell'-u-lar, s. & a. [Fr. cellulairc, from Lat. 

* cclluta , (Xirnin. of cella = a cell.] 

A* As substantive : 

Bot. : A plant having no distinct stem nor 
leaves, but forming a cellular expansion of 
various kinds, which bears the organa of re- 
production. 

B. As adj .: Consisting of cells or little 
cavities. 

eellular-beam, 5 . An application of 
wrought-iron, in which wrought- iron plates 
are riveted with angle-irons in the form of 
longitudinal cells, with occasional crosa struts. 

cellular pyrites, s. 

Min. : A variety of Marcasite. 
cellular quartz, s. 

Min. : A variety of quartz. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 
cellular system, s. 

Bot. Physiol. : The part of a plant which 
consists of cells (q.v.) ( Bindley , <£c.), or spiral 
vessels, or has a tendency to them, though till 
lately the latter were supposed to be coufined 
to plants of higher organisation. 

cellular theory, s. A theory according 
to which all the vegetable and animal tissues 
are derived from the union and metamorphosis 
of primitive embryonic cells. 

cellular tissue, s. 

1. Bot. Physiol. : A kind of tissue made up 
of a number of separate cella or minute bags 
adherent together. These, when first formed, 
are usually nearly globular or egg-shaped, but 
afterwards by pressure become flattened. It 
is often called parenchyma. 

2. Animal Physiol. : Fibro-cellular connec- 
tive or areolar tissue (q.v.). It is found filling 
interstices between the various organs in mao 
and the lower animals. 

cell-u-lar'-es, s. pi. [PI. of Mod. Lat, eellu- 

* laris = cellular, from Class. Lat. eellit = a cell.] 

Bot. : A name given to Cryptograms, from 
an erroneous notion that they are composed 
entirely of cells. Podaxon amongst fungi, 
and Conferva Melagonium amongst algEe, are 
excellent examples. 

cell u lar'-l-a, $. [Lat. cdlul(a) = a little 

* cell, ‘dimin. of ’cella ; aud neut. pi. stiff, -aria.] 

Zool. : A genus of infundibulate Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa), of the sub-order Cheilostomata, and 
family Cellulariidae. It is distinguished by the 
jointed, branched, erect polypidom, with flat 
linear branches, the contiguous cells in two or 
three rows, perforated behind, and move than 
four between two joints, snd the absence of 
avicularia and vibracula. There is one British 
apecies. (Griff. £ Henfrcy.) 

cell u lar'-i i, 5 . pi. [Lat. cellula, dimin. of 

* cella' = a cell.] 

Zool, : A family of Corals, in which each 
polype ia adherent in a corneous or calcareous 
cell, with thin walls. 

cell 11 la ri'-i-dne, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cdlu- 
lari(a), and fern. pi. sufT. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of infundibulate Polyzoa 
(Bryozoa), of the sub-order Cheilostomata. 
They are distinguished by the branched, erect 
polypidoin, ami the flat linear branches, with 
the cella in one plane. (Griff. £ Henfrey.) 

cell -u-la-ted, a. [Lat. cellnl(a), and Eng. 

* sutf. ’-a ted.) Formed or consisting of cells. 

cell'-ule, s. [Fr. cellule, from Lat. cellula, 
T dimin. of cella = a cell.) A little cell. 

eell-ulif-er ous, a. [Lat. cellula = a little 
T cell ; fero - to bear, and Eng. sutf. -oits.] Bear- 
ing or producing cellules or little cells, or 
cellular tissue. 

tcell'-u-line, a. k s. [Lat. cellula « a little 
cell, ami sutr. - inc (CTifm.).J The same aa 
Cellulose (q.v.). 

cel lu -1 Old, a. £ s. [Lat. cellula — a little 
T cell, and Or. cT&k (eidos) = form, appearance] 
t A» As adjective : 

Nat. Science : Having the form or appear- 
ance of one or more small cells. 

B. As subst. : An ivory-likc compound, 

which can be moulded, turned, or otherwise 


manufactured for various purposes for which, 
before its introduction, ivory and bone were 
employed. The process of manufacture is as 
follows : Paper, by immersion in sulphuric 
and nitric acids, is converted into nitro-eellu- 
lose. This product, after washing and bleach- 
ing, ia passed through a roller-mill, with the 
addition of a certain quantity of camphor. 
Celluloid softens at 176° Fahr., when it can be 
moulded into the most delicate forms, to be- 
come hard when cold. It is very inflammable, 
unless blended with some chemical having an 
opposite property. 

cell -u lose, a. & $. [Lat. cellnl(a) = a little 
cell ; cella = a cell, and Eng. sutf. -osc.] 

A, As adj. : Consisting of or containing cells. 

B. As snbst. : A substance of general occur- 
rence, and constituting the basis of vegetable 
tissues. Its chemical formula is C^HojOoi or 
2 (C v A1 10 Oio) + HO. It is in many respects 
allied to starch, and is changed into starch by 
the unaided action of heat, or by sulphuric acid, 
or caustic potash. Cellulose was long con- 
sidered aa peculiar to vegetable tissues, but it 
has been shown by Schmidt, Lowig, and others 
to exist in the tissues of tuni cates and some 
molluscs. Pure cellulose is a ternary com- 
pound of carbon and the elements of water. 

cS-lo-si-a, s. [Gr ktjA«k (keleos) = burning, 
from KaitJ (kaio) — to burn, from the appear- 
ance of the flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of amaranth ads, consisting 
principally of tropical annuals. The best 
known, Celosia cristata, the Cockscomb of onr 
gardens, has astringent qualities. 

• ce lot o-my, $. [Fr. cdotomie, from Gr. 
ky }Atj (kele) = a tumour, and to^xtj (tome) — a 
cutting, from Te^u-tu (temnd) = to cut.] 

Surg. : An operation for the radical cure of 
inguinal hernia, by ligature of the sac and 
spermatic cord. 

cel'-Si-a, s. INamed in honour of Dr. Olaus 
Celsius* Professor of Oriental languages in the 
University of Upsal.] 

Bot . : A small genus of linariads closely 
allied to Vcrbascum. The species are annuals 
or biennials, with entire or pin 11 at i lid foliage, 
and spikes of bright yellow mullein-like flowers. 

* 9 cr-Sl-tude, $. [Lat. cclsitudo — height, 

from celsus =• high, lofty.] 

1. Lit . ; Height, altitude. 

2. Fig . ; Nobility, excellence. 

Celt (1), Celt (1), s. [Lat. celti ; Gr. k«Atch. 
K i\Tou (kcltoi, keltai) ; Wei. celtiad — one dwell 
ing 111 a covert, an inhabitant of the woods, 
from celt = cover, shelter ; celu = to cover, 
shelter, akin to Lat. celo ( Mahn ).] [Kelt.] 
Anthrop. : One of an ancient race of Asiatic 
origin, who formerly inhabited a great part ol 
Gaul, I til v, Spain, and Britain, and whose de- 
scendants' still occupy the Highlands of Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, and part of the North of 
France. 

edit (2), celt (2), s. [From a pseudo- Lat. celtis , 
1 assumed as the uom. of celte, rendered “ with 
a chisel” in the Vulgate (Job xix. 24). It is 
prob. a misreading of certe = certainly.) 

1. The longitudinal and grooved instrument 
of mixed metal often found in Scotland. 

2. A prehistoric stone implement or weapon 
of a wedge-like form. 

Though the primary application of the 
word celt was to the metallic implement, yet 
the stone celt (No. 2) ia the older of the two. 

Colt-i-bc'r-i-an, a. & s. [Lat. Celtiber, Cclti- 
bcricus, from Celtiberia, a district of Spain.} 

A. As adj . : Pertaining to Celtiberia or it?- 
inhabitants, the Celtiberi or Celts of the lbenn 
(Ebro), in Spain. 

B. As subst A nstivc or inhabitant ol 
Celtiberia. 

^el'-tie, Cel -tie, a. ks. [Lat. cclticus ; Gr. 
kc'Atikos (keltikos)^ 

A, As cuij. : Of or pertaining to the Celts 01 
their language. 

B. As subst. : The language of the Celts. 

M Remains of the Celtic language survive in 
Gaelic, Erse or Irish, Manx, Welsh, and Ar 
morican or Breton. 

Celtle architecture, s 

Arch.: A type of architecture existent I 11 


this country before the Roman invasion. It 
is called also Druidic, but it is a question 
whether the structures classed under it are 
all really pre-Roman. 

Celtic pipes, $. [Elfin pipes.] 

Celtle province, s. 

Zool. : The third of the geographical pro- 
vinces through which Testaceous Molluscs are 
distributed. Prof. E. Forbes described it as 
including the coasts of Britain, Denmark, 
Southern Sweden, and the Baltic. 

9el'-ti-9ism, s. [Eng. Celtic; -ism.) A cus- 
tom of the Celts, or an idiom of their language. 

9©l-tlS. s. [Lat. celtis, the name for an African 
species of Lotus.) 

Bot. : A genu 3 of Utmacese (Elms) known as 
Nettle-trees. The fruit of the European Nettle- 
tree, Celtis australis, has heen supposed by some 
. to be the Lotus of classic myth. The tree grows 
011 both sides of the Mediterranean. The 



CELTIS. 

1 . End of branch in fruit. 2 Flower. S. Flower 
with perianth removed. 

young branches are boiled, and the infusion 
used against dysentery' and blennorrhcea. The 
kernel of the tree furnishes a useful oiL The 
seeds of Celtis occidentalis of America, there 
called the Nettle-tree or Sugar-berry, are 
given in dysentery, while the root, bark, and 
leaves of Celtis orientals are used by native 
physicians as remedies in cases of epilepsy. 

( Lindley , £c.) 

* 9el'-iire, 5 . [O. Fr. celeure (not found), from 

Lat. ccelatura = carving in relief.] A cauopy 
or hanging round a bed or throne. 

*$e-ly»a. [Silly.] Simple, innocent. (Chaucer.) 

* ^el -y-don-y, $. [Celidoin.] 

" Cclydony, berbe. Cclidonia."— Prompt. Parv. 

* ^el-yn* v . t . [Seal.] 

•* Celj/n letters. Siyillo."— Prompt. Parv. 

* ce-lyph-us, s. [From Gr. k<Av$o$ (keluphos) 
\ a husk, a riud, a pod or shell of a fruit.] 

Entonu : A genus of dipterous insects of the 
family Lauxanidoe. The autennte are wide 
apart, as long as the liend, stylet rather thick 
and covered with fine hairs ; scutellum convex 
and covering the abdomen. The species have 
more the appearance of little beetles than dip 
tera, owing to the immense size of the scutel- 
lum. Only two species are known, Celyphus 
obtusus, a native of Java, and C. sentatus, a 
native of the East Indies. 

* 9eme, s. [Seam (2), s.] A quarter of corn. 

" Cemt or quarter of come. Quarterium.”— l*n»npt. 

Parv. 

* 9eme ]y, a. fc adv. [Seemly.] 

* eeme-lyn, v . [Assemble, Semble.] 

* 9cm© l$r-nesse, s. [Seemliness.] 

9C-ment\ * ^i-ment, * ^y-ment, * sy- 
ment, s. & a. [O. Fr. cement; Fr. ciment ; Sp.& 
Itsl cimcnto ; Lat. camentum — coarse stones, 
rubble, an abbreviation of cccdimcntum, from 
C(vdo — to cut.) 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(l) Gen. : Matter with which two bodies are 
joined together. 

"Thei hfuhk-n tllea for Btoona, and tovvgh cley for 

tl/ment.*— Wf/cliffe : Ocn. xi. 3. 


boll b£j>' pout, jo'wl ; cat, 90II. chorus, chin, boneh; go, gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
-chin, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun : -tlon, -?ion = zhun. -clous, -tious. -sious = shus. -ble. -die, &c. _ b ? l. dcu 
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(2) $T*c. : [II. I.] 

2. Fig. : Anything which forms a bond of 
onion socially or morally. 

M Fur lost, thin cement of mankind, 

The greatest empires, by scoree-lelt decree*- " 
Thomson : Liberty, pt. v. 

•; In some of the poets the acceut is on the 
first syllable, both in thy noun aud verb. 

II, Technically : 

1. Building ; Of cements there are many 
varieties, according to the special needs of 
different trades. In building the principal 
are known as Portland aud Roman. 

(1) Portlaiul Cement was patented in England 
by Joseph Asptlin in 1S24. It is so called l>e- 
cause it resembles in colour Portland-stone. It is 
manufactured by calcining a mixture of clayed 
mud from the Thames with a proper propor- 
tion nf chalk. The calcined mass is tlieu re- 
duced to a fine powder, and intimately mixed 
with the addition of water. The resulting 
paste is moulded into bricks, dried and burnt. 
The heat during the process of calcining must 
be a white heat, otherwise the carbonic acid 
and water maybe expelled without the reaction 
between the lime and the clay necessary for 
the production of cement. The material is 
then assorted, all whieh has been too much or 
too little calcined being set aside und pul- 
verized. 

(2) Roman Cement is a name given to certain 
hydraulic mortars, varying considerably in 
their cheinieal composition, though physically 
possessing the same general character. It is 
an argillaceous lime, manufactured from adark 
brown stone, a carbonate of lime with much 
alumina, found in the Island of Sheppey. The 
stone is calcined and mixed with sand in 
various proportions. Any limestone contain- 
ing from fifteen to twenty per cent, of clay 
will, when properly prepared, form this cement. 
Calcine any ordinary clay and mix it with two- 
thirds its quaatity of lime, grind to powder, 
and calcine again. The epithet Roman is im- 
properly given, since the preparation was 
entirely unknown to the Romans. 

(3) Hydraulic Cement is a kind of mortar 
used in building piers and walls under or ex- 
posed to water. There are many varieties. 
Hamalin’s is composed of ground Portland- 
stone sixty-two parts, sand thirty-five, and 
lit barge three. 

2. Glass Manufacture ; Cement for glass is of 
various kinds, according as it is designed for 
ordinary or for chemical glasses, for the necks 
of bottles, for lens grinders, or for affixing 
metallic letters to plate-glass wiudowa. 

3. Gold Mining: Gravel cemented by clay, 
constituting an auriferous stratum in Sierra 
Nevada and Placer Counties in California. 
{Knight.) 

4. Metallurgy: 

(1) A brown deposit in the precipitation 
tank in which the soluble chloride of gold ob- 
tained by the cbloriDation process is deposited 
by the addition of sulphate of iron to the solu- 
tion. (Knight.) 

(2) The material in whieh metal is embedded 
in the cementing-furnace (q.v.) (Knight.) 

5. Odontology: The tissue which forms the 
outer crust of the tooth. It is less bony than 
dentine, and commences at the cervix or neck 
of the tooth, where the enamel terminates, 
increasing in thickness to the lower extremities 
of the root. 

** A single tooth may he composed of dentine, cement, 
enamel, and hone : but the dentine and cement are 
present in the teeth of all reptiles." — Otcen : Anatomy 
Of Vertebrates. 

B, .4a adj. : (See the compounds). 

cement-ducts, s. pi 

ZooL : Ducts opening through the prehensile 
antenme in the Cirripeds. (Darunn.) 

cement-gland, s. 

Zool. : A gland the secretion of which glues 
down the prehensile antennae of the Cirripeds. 
(Daru’tn.) 

cement-mill, 5. A mill for grinding the 
septaria or stony concretions from whieh 
cement is made. (A'ni^f.) 

cement-spreader, s. 

Building: A machine for coating and satu- 
rating felt or paper with liquid cement for 
roofing purposes. (Knight.) 

9e-ment , n.t. & i. [Cement, *.] 


A. Transitire: 

1. Lit. : To unite by means of some material 
interposed. 

"Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them."— 
Burnet • Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fig. : To unite together socially or 

morally. 

M But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions . . ." 

Shakesp. : Antony and Cleopatra, IL L 

* B. Intrans. : To become joined, to join, 
to cohere. 

" When a wound Is recent, nod the parts of it are 
divided by it sharp Instrument, they will, if held in 
close contact for 6oiue time, reunite hy inosculation, 
and remenx like one branch of & tree ingrafted on 
another '—Sharp: Surgery. 

*9e men'-tal, n. [Eng. cement; -aZ.l Per- 
taining to or composed of cement. 

** Ce mental tubes.**— O ire n. ( Webster.) 

* 9e-men-ta -tion f s. (Low Lat. armentatio, 
from CQsjTtcnfnw.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of cementing or of 
joiuing with cement. 

2. Chcm. : A chemical process which con- 
sists in imbedding a solid body in a pulveru- 
lent matter, and exposing both to ignition in 
n metallic or earthen case. In this way iron 
is cemented with ehareoal to form steel ; and 
bottle-glass with gypsum powder, or sand, to 
form Reaumur's porcelain. (Urt: Dictionary 
of Arts, Manufactures , a a d Mints) 

* ^e men ta’-tor-y, o. [Formed as if from 
a Lat, cementa tori us, from ctrmenfim.J Of or 
pertaining to cement. 

9e-ment’-ed, pa. par . & o. (Cement, v .] 

cemented back, s. k a. (See the com- 
pound.) 

Cemented-baclc carpet : In forming cemented- 
back carpet a numher of wari^-threads are 
arrauged in a frame, and are brought into a 
convoluted form by means of metallic plates, 
which are laid strietly parallel. The under 
side of the warps thus douhled or folded are 
then dressed to raise a nap, and this surface is 
then smeared with cement and backed by a 
canvas or coarse cloth. When dry, the metallic 
strips are removed by cutting the loops, and 
leaving a pile surface, as in the Wilton carpets. 
(Knight.) 

9e-ment'~er, s. (Eng. cement ; -cr.] One 
who, or that which cemeDts or joins things 
together. (Lit. d Jig.) 

. . language, which was to be the great instru- 
ment and cementer of society.*' — Locke. 

5 e-ment-ihg, • 9 e-men-tynge, pr. par., 

a , k s. [Cement, it] 

A. k B. As pr. par. d parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantix'e : 

1. The act of uniting or joining together. 
(Lit. djig.) 

*' Oore cementynge and fermentacioun." 

Chaucer: C. T., 12 , 744 . 

2, That which cements or joins. 

cementing-furnace, s A furnace by 
whieh an article is packed in the powder of 
another substance, and therewith subjected to 
a continued heat below the fusing-point. The 
article is changed by a chemical reaction with 
the powder. (Knight.) 

* 9 e-men-ti -tious, a. [Xat. cer77i«n fifing = 
of or pertaining to rubble ; «Fmrafim = 
rubble, Ac.) Pertaining to or of the nature of 
cement or stucco. 

*’ In some ports the cementitious work is lnforced." 
—Forsyth: Italy, p. 126. (Latham.) 

t 9em-e-ter’-I-al, a. (Eng. cemetery , and suff. 
-of.] Of or pertaining to a cemetery. 

** Any ameliorations of our present cemderial system 
be ing obtainable.*'— Uuiten : Ea rth to Earth, p. 66 

9 em -e-tcr-y, * 9 ym-y-toyre. a [Fr. 
cemcterie ; ltal. cimeterio ; Low Lat. came- 
terium, from Gr. Kooairnfpiov (koimetirion) — a 
sleeping pl3ee, a cemetery ; Kotpdw ( koimao) = 
to lull to sleep.] 

1. Ord. Ixtng . ; A place where the dead are 
buried, a burial-ground not around n parochial 
or other church. [Burial-place.] 

"That one of the cymytoyres »as in erics, and that 
other iu bardegale .**— Caxton : Charles the Orete, p. 243 
(«d. Herrtage.) 

2. Law: A permanent grave can be purchased 
in a cemetery, whereas it cannot be in a church- 
yard. 


* 9em lyn, r.f. [Cemelyn.] 

* ce-my, a, [Etymology unknown.] Cunning, 
crafty. 

“ Corny or sotelle (subtyll, P.jL 8ubtais.'‘— Prompt. 
Par r. 

* 9e-myn, v.i. (Seem.] 

]. To seem. 

” Cemyn, schowyn or apporen. A ppareof— Prompt. 
Pare. 

2. To beseem, become. 

** Cemyn, or becemyn. Becet." -Prompt. Part 

* 9e-mynge, pr. par. or a. [Seeming.] 

“Cemynge or bopeo, sebowynge (opyn. K. H., open, 
P.) Apparent .” — Prompt. Part. 

* cen, * cin, s. [A.S. ci/n, q/nu.] [Kin.] In com- 
position denote kinship or kindred ; so Cinvlph 
is a help to his kindred ; Cinehclm, a protector 
of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the defence of Ins 
kindred ; Cinric, powerful in kindred. (Gib- 
son.) 

9C-nan'-gI-um, s. [Gr. kcvo’? (kenos) = 
empty ; dyyelov (angeion) «= a vessel.] 

Bot. : A genus of Phacidiacei (Ascoiuycetmis 
Fungi) growing upon dead twigs, bursting 
throogh the bark in the form ot little cups 
or hollow papillfC. (Griff, d Henfrcy.) 

9en'-a.n-thy, «. [From Gr. *o-<k (tones) = 
empty, and avBos (audios) — a blussom, a 
flower.] 

Bot. : The suppression of the essential organs, 
viz., stamens aud pistils, in a flower. ( R . 
Brwn, 1S74.) 

* ge-na-tion, * 906-na -tion, s. [Lat 

ccenatio — a meal-taking ; ccena = a meal, 
supper.] Meal-taking. 

"The summer lodgings regard the equinoxiall meri- 
dian, but the ruomes oi carnation in the summer, be 
diverts outo tlie winter asreat, that is south-east"— 
Brotrne: Vulgar Errours. bk. ri., ch vii. 

9e -na-tor y, a. [Lat. canatorius = pertain- 
iDg to a supper ; carna = supper.] Relating 
to or fit for supper. 

"The Roman* washed, were anointed, and wore a 
cenatory garment : and the same w«s practised hy the 
Jews.**— broume : Vulgar Errours. bk. v.. ch. vL 

* 9©n-a-tour, s . [Senator.] 

9en -cliri’-na, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat cenchru 
(q.v.), and neut. pi. adj. suff. -inn.] 

Zool. : A snb-family of the Crotalidae. 

9en- Chris, C. [From Gr. Ktyxpis ( kenghris )= 
(1) a kind of bird ; (2) a kind of serpent.] 

Zool. : A genus of American serpents, family 
Crotalidae (Rattle-snakes). [Cenchrina.] 

* 9en-Clefe, s. [Apparently a corruption of 
Fr. cinq, and Eng. leaf] 

Bot. : A book-name for Narcissus pseudo- 
narcissus. ( Britten d Holland.) 

9en-cras’-tns, s. [Fr. cenehrite; Lat. ccrv- 

* chrus, from Gr. ary\po? (kenchros) — millet.] 
A serpent of a greenish colour, hating its 
speekled belly covered with spots resembling 
millet-seeds. 

" Tbair wes the serpent cen eras! us, 

A beist of flltby braitb." 

Watson: CotL, IL 21- 

9en-dal, * 9en-del, s. [Sendal.] 

* 9©n-dyn, v. [Send.] 

* 9©n-dynge, s. [Sendino.] 

* 9©ne, s. [O. Fr. paine, cent ; Lat. cocna = a 
BUp]>er.] A supper. 

•' In the cent oo his brest he sbnlde lyn.**— Wyebjfe 
Apoeul. ProL 

* 9©ne, n. [Seen.] (Prompt. Pam) 

* 9en gylle, * 9 en-gyl-ly, a. [Single.] 
*9en-ith, • 9©n-yth, s [ZENrrn.] 

"For to knows tbe cenyfA of tbe sonne and of enery 
sterre. "—Cha ucer : Astrolabe, p. IL 

9e~nd-blte f a [Lat. ccenobita = living in 
common, from Gr. aoiVoy (tot nos) = common, 
and 0iov (ftios) = life. ] A monk living in a 
community. ( Mosheim. ) 

^e-no-bit'-ic, *9ce-n6-bit'-Ick, *9e-no- 
bit'-I-cal, a. [Fr. cenolnfiTue.] 

I. Of or belonging to a cenobite. 

**. . such os are al«tmenne from blond, and from 
things strangled, the cernobitic* lift- of secular [*rwn«, 
Ac" — Bp. Taylor: Lib. of Prophesying, s. &. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, falL father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, euh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a, qu = kw. 
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2. Living in community. 

•'They have multitudes of religion# orders. black 
and grey, eremetical aiul cenobiticul, ' and uima."— 
BtUlingfieet. 

* 96 -no-blt-lfm, s. [Eng. ceno&i«(e); •<«»•] 
The state of being a cenobite ; tlie belief or 
practico of a cenobite. 

•ce-no-by, s. [Lat. caniobium,', Gr. kolu6$uh> 
\koinobion) = a place where persons lived in 
society, a convent or monastery ; KoiVos 
(koinoa) = common, /3iox (bios ) = life.] A cou- 
▼eutor monastery ; a religious community. 

". . . repaired and enlarged with the stones brought 
from that cenoby. " — S< i* O. Duck: History of Richard 
HI., p. 68. 

cSno-my’^e, s. [From Gr. *e>/ds (kenos) = 

* empty, and (mukcs) =■ a mushroom.] 

Bot. : An old name for a genus of lichens 
now generally called Cladonia. Cenomyce or 
Claclonia ratujifera is the Reindeer Moss. 

9 ^n -6 taph, s. [Fr. ctn otaphe ; from Gr. 

* Ktvos (kenos) = empty, and rd<t>o? (taphos) — a 
tomb.] An empty monument, that is, one 
raised to a person buried elsewhere. (. Dryden ,) 

t Cen- 6 -taph -ic,a. (Eng. cenotaph ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to a cenotaph. 

ce-no-zd-io, fl. [Gr. xau/os (kainos) — new, 

* recent, &r\ (zoe) — life.] 

Geol. : Belonging to the tertiary and more 
recent periods ; belonging to the age of mam- 
mals. (Dana.) 

* £ens, * 9 ease (1), $. [A shortened form of 

O. Fr. enctns = incense (q v.).] Incense, 

" Cense or incense or rycbelle. Incentum, thu*.“— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* 9 ^nse (2), s. [O. Fr. cense; Fr. ecus; Lat. 
census.) 

1. A rating, rate, or tux. 

"... the cense, or rates of Ch riatendom Are raised 
ilnce ten times, yea, tweuty times told.*’ — Bacon. 

2. A census or enumeration of the people. 

3. A condition, rank. 

” If you writ© to a nrnn, whose ©state aud cense you 
are familiar with, you may the holder venture on a 
knot"— A Jonsoil : Discoveries. 

efinse, * 9 en-syn, * sense, v.t. & i. 
[Cense (1), s ] 

1. Trans. : To perfume with sweet odours ; 
to scatter incense about. 

" The Salit sing, aud cense his altars round." 

Dryden. 

2. /nlraas. : To scatter iocense. 

“ Censyn or caste the seusere. Thurifico." — Prompt. 
Parv. 

" Iu his hand he bore a golden censer, with perfume ; 
and centring about the altar, . . — B. Jon ton : Part of 

King James' t Entertainment. 

^ensed. /* 1 . par . <fe a. [Cense, ».] 

" Oh the side altar ceased with sacred smoke. 

And hrlgbt with flaming fires.'* Dryden. 

cense -men t, s. [O. Fr., from Lat. ccuseo. ] 

[Censore.] Judgment. 

cen -ser, * 9 en-sere, * sen-sere, $. [Con- 
1 tract ed from O. Fr. enccnsier: Low Lat. in • 
censarium, — a vessel for incense.] 

1. He who censes or scatters incense. 

2. A vessel in which incense is burnt. 

" C enter e. Thuribulnm, ignilndum." — Prompt. 

Parv. 

"Of Incense clouds 

Fuming from golden center*, hid the mount.** 

Mtlton /*, /. , vil. <500. 

3. A pan or vessel in which anything is 
burnt, ‘a firepan. 

** Here's aulp, and nip, and cut, and sliah. and slush, 
Like to a ccntey In a Iwhcr s b1io».“ 

Shu/tctp. : Taming of the Sh rew, lv. 3. 

cSns ing, * 9 en-synge, pr . par., a., & s. 
[Cense, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A parlicip. c uij. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The net of scattering iocense. 

“Cemyngs. Thunjlcat la ."—Prompt. Parv. 

* ccn’ Sion, s. [Low Lat. cermo.] An assess- 
ment, rating, or taxing. 

"God Intended till* cmslon only for the blessed 
Virgin and her sou. that Ulirlst might be boru where 
ho should. Joseph Halt 

com sor, s. [Lat. censor, from ccnsco = to 
1 rate.] 

1. A public officer or magistrate in Romo, 
whose bn si ness was to register the Directs of 
the citizens, to impose taxes according to the 


property held by each man, aod to superin- 
tend the manners of the citizens, with power 
to iuflict punishments for breaches of morality. 

“. . . that ha waa also branded by the censors'— 
Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hitt. (1835), ch. xiL, pt. til. , 
j 37, vol. lL, p. 171, 

2. One whose duty it is to inspect and 
examine books, plays, &c., before they are 
published, to secure that they shall contain 
nothing to offeud against public morality or 
decency ; ao inspector of the public press. 

3. Any person who takes on himself the dnty 
or part of a critic. 

4. A public officer in the older Universities, 
whoseduty it is to look afferthe “unattached " 
students. At Christ Church, Oxford, there 
are two of the Fellows who have charge of the 
discipline, and are called respectively the 
Senior and Junior Censor. 

* $en -sor-ess, s. [Eng. censor ; -ess.] A 
female ccusor. 

"I am to pass for e censorest now."— Mad. D'Arblay: 
Diary, 1. 157. 

t yen-sor -l-al, a. (Lat. ccnsorlus = of or per- 
taining to a censor.] 

1 . The same as Censorian. 

"Whatever may have been the antiquity of these 
centnrial records, they could not have teen handed 
down in censorial families befors Hie year 448 B.CL" — 
Lend*: Cred. Early Roman Hitt. (1855), ch. v. § 13, 
vol. L p. 174. 

2. Censorious, given to censure or captious 
criticism. 

" The moral gravity anil the censorial declamation of 
Juvenal."— T. IFarton : History of English Poetry, iv. 6. 

9 cn sori-an, a. [Lat. censorius.) Of or 
pertaining to a censor or his duties. 

"The Star-chamber hail the ccntorian power for 
offences, vuder the degree of capitall/’ — Bacon : Henry 
VIL , p. 6-L 

t 9 en-so r-i-oiis. a. [Lat. ccnsoriws.] Giveo 
to censuring or captious criticism, severe. 

% It was frequently used with of or on (or 
upon) before the thing ceusured. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censor iout 
qf his neighbours. W'attt: On the Mind. 

* cen-sor'-i-ous-ly, a dv. [Eng. censorious ; 

■ ly .] In a censorious manner, with severity. 

"... speak arrogantly and censoriously both of God 
and mem”— Boyle: Workt, ii. 804. 

9 en-s 6 r'-i-ous-neas, s. [Eng. censorious; 
-ness.] The quality of being censorious ; a 
disposition to ceusure or fiud fault. (TiUotson.) 

9 en -sor like, a. [Eng. censor ; like.] Inclined 
to ceusoriousoess, severe. {Col grave.) 

9 en'-sdr-shlp, s. [Eng. censor ; -ship. 

1. The office of a censor. 

" The establishment of the censorship Is refened to 
the year 4*13 B.C."— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. 
( 1 955}, ch. V. § 2, vol. 1 p. 136. 

2. The period during which the office of 
censor was held by any particular person. 

11 It was hrnugbt to Rome In the ceruorthip of Clau- 
dius."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

3. The office or positioo of a ceosor in a 
university. 

4. Power or practice of superintending, re- 
vising, authorising, or otherwise influencing 
the printed literature of a country, especially 
that which is periodical aud political. 

4 9 en'-su-al (s as sh), a, [Lat. censualis = 
of or belonging to a ceusus.] Relating to or 
containing a census. 

“ He sent commissioners into nil the several counties 
of the whole realm, who took au exact survey, and 
described til a ccnsual roll or hook, all the lauds, 
titles, mid tenures, throughout the whole kingdom. ■ 
Temple : Introduce, to the Hitt, of Eng., p. 255. 

9en su ra blc (8 as sh), a. [Eng. cen- 
sur(e )* -vhle. ] Deserving of censure, blam- 
able, blameworthy. 

“Many resolutions taken In council were Justly 
censurable. Burton : Hist. Own Time, an. 171L 

* 9 en‘ su-ra-ble-ness (s as sh), s. [Eng. 
censurable;' -)iess.\ The quality of being 
censurable ; bhimableness. 

*'Th)», and divers others, are alike In their censur- 
ablenrm b\ the unskilful, b© it divinity, phystek, 
poetry, Ac. ~ Whitlock : Manners of the Engltth. 

9 en'~su~ra bly (s as sh), orfr. [Eng. cen- 
snrab(le) -ly.] In a censurable or blame- 
worthy manner. 

9 cn' sure (sassh) (l), s. [Fr. censure; Lat. 
cens ura — a settiug a value on, an opioion ; 
censeo = to value, to form an opiniou.] 


I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A judgment or opinion which might be 
either favourable or uatavoorahle. 

“Madam, the king is old enough himself 
To give Iris censure." 

Shake tp. .- 2 Henry VI., L 8. 

* 2. A judicial sentence. 

"To you, lord govern our. 

Remains the Centura of tine hellish villain." 

Shakesp. : Othello, v. 2. 

+ 3. Revision, recension of the text of a 
book. (Hallam.) 

t 4. A spiritual punishment inflicted by an 
ecclesiastical court. 

*' tTpon th© nnauccessfulnessof milder medicaments, 
us© that stronger physick, the censures of the church. '* 
— Hammond,. 

5. Blame, reprimand, reproach. 

" Tour smo>th eulogium to one crown address'd 
Booms to Imply a censure on the rest" 

Cowper : Table Talk. 

II. Old Law : A custom in certain manors, 
under which all under sixteen years of age 
were obliged to swear fealty to their lord, to 
pay twopence per head, and a penny per 
annum ever after, as cert-iuouey, or commoQ 
flue. [Cert-money.] 

* 9 en-sure (2), s. [Censer.] 

9 en'-siu , e (s as sh), v.t. & i. [Censure, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To form or give a judgment or opinion 
regarding anything without its being implied 
that this award was uq favourable. 

" Hi# voyage was variously censured ,* the Templars 
who consented not to the peace, flouted thereat . . 
—Puller : The Holy JJ'ur, vol. iv. ch. 3. 

f It is oot creditable to man’s candour in 
judging of others that the word censure in 
process of time became limited to the pro- 
nouncing of unfavourable judgments, these 
having from the first beeu so much more 
numerous than favourable verdicts that the 
word censure ceased to be applied to the latter 
at alb 

* 2. To condemn judicially, to sentence. 

" Has censur'd him 

A1 reaily, and. as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution." 

Shakesp. : J 7 «aiur«/or Measure, I. 6 . 

3. To blame, to find fault with, to reprimand. 

" To censure Homer, because it is unlike what it was 
never meruit to resemble, . . ." — Pope : Homer’ t 
Odyssey, Postscript 

*B. Intrans. : To form oi give an opioino, 
to judge (followed by o»). 

“ 'Th* a passing shame, 

That I, unworthy body aa I am, 

Should c ensure thus on lovely gentlemen." 

Shakesp. : Two Vent, of I'eroim, L 2. 

(1) Crabb thus discriminates between to 
censure, to animadvert, and to criticize: — “To 
censure aud animadvert are both persoual, the 
one direct, and the other indirect ; criticism 
is directed to things and not to persons only. 
Censuring consists in finding some fault real 
or supposed ; it refers mostly to the conduct 
of individuals. Animadvert consists in sug- 
gesting some error or impropriety ; it refers 
mostly to matters of opinion or dispute. 
Criticism consists in minutely examining the 
intrinsic characteristics and appreciating the 
merits of each individually or the whole col- 
lectively ; it refers to matters of science aud 
learning. To erasure requires no more than 
simple attention ; its justice or propriety 
often rests on the authority of the individual ; 
animadversions require to be accompanied 
with reasons. . . . frifici-m is altogether 

argumentative and illustrative. . . 

(2) He thus distinguishes between to mi- 

sure, to carp, and to cavil: — “To censure 
respects positive errors, to carji aud cuin'l have 
regard to what is trivial or imaginary ; the 
former is employed for errors in persons, the 
latter for supposed defects in things. Cen* 
sures are frequently uecessary from those who 
have the authority to use them. . . 

Carping and cavilling arc resorted to only to 
indulge ill-nature ami sclf-conccit . . ." 

(3) The distinction between to arcuse and 

to censure is thus stated “ To accuse is only 
to assert the guilt of another ; to censure is to 
take that guilt for granted. . . . An accu- 

sation may be false or true, a censure mild or 
severe 

(4) For the difference between to blame aud 
to accuse, see Blame, v. (C’raMi : Eng. Synon.) 

9 cn siured (s as sh), pa. par. & a. [Censure, u.] 

9 cn -sur-er (s as sh), s . [Censure, v.] 

1. Gen . ; Olio who ceosnres or blames. 


boil, ; ptnit, ; cat, 9CIL chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, -xng. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -f Ion — zhun. clous, >tious, -^ious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — boi, del. 
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censuring — centimeter 


•*Nfty amongst Eurupejuin themselves. Cicero bfttb 
found many censurert ‘'—Hoyts: Works, 1L 299. 

* 2. Spec. : A ceusor. (Speed : Hist. Grt. 
Brit.) 

gen'-sur-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Censure, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of blaming or re- 
proach ing ; censure. 

cen sus, s. [Lat. census, from censeo = to rate 

T to value.] The act of taking the numbers ami 
other statistics or the population of auy dis- 
trict or country, or of the members of any 
class or denomination. 

•*. . from the account of the Roman census, . . 
Bentley : Eerm., p. 107. 

1. In Ancient Rome: The Censua was es- 
tablished at Rome by Servius, and was held 
every five years in the Campus Marti us. Every 
Roman citizen was obliged, on oath, to give ♦ 
in a statement of his own name and age, of 
tha names and ages of his wife, children, 
slaves, and freedman, if he had any. The 
puoislunent for a false return w'as that the 
person's goods should be confiscated, and he 
himself acourged and sold for a slave. lax- 
atioo depended upoo the results ot the Census, 

2. In the United States: The first Census in 
the United States was taken in 1790, since 
which time it has been repeated regularly ever}* 
ten years. In Great Britain the first. Census 
was taken in 1801, and in Ireland in 1S13. 
They have been repeated every teo years siuce. 

census paper, s. A ruled paper left 
with the householder, or head of the family, 
to be filled up with the necessary particulars, 
and handed back to the enumerator when 
called for. 


o$nt (1), s. [An abbreviation of Lat. centum = a 
T hundred. It is generally a part of a combina- 
tion or phrase, as five per cent. = five by the 
hundred. In “ cent per cent,” however, it is a 
separate word.) 

L Ord . Lang.: A hundred. 

" And tarogbi with bciu many stout cent 
Of greet lordyngea." Qctovian, 1463. 


The demon makes his full descent M 

In one abundant shower of cent per cent. 

Pope : Moral Essays, Hi. 372. 

II. Technically : 

1. A coin, made of copper or copper and 
nickel, in circulation in the United States. It 
Is of the value of ten mills or the hundredth 
part of a dollar, and about equal to a half- 
penny English. 

2. A game at cards, resembling picquet, so 
called because one hundred was the winning 
number. 


• sent (2), s. [Scent.] 

* gen'-tage, $. [Eog. cent ; •age.] Rate by 
the hundred ; rate of interest or commission 
(only now used in the compouud per-centage). 

t gent al, s. [Lat. centum = a hundred.) A 
weight of 100 lbs. avoirdupois, iu use for corn 
at Liverpool. [Quintal.] 

"A Council meeting of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture was hold yesterday, at which a resolution 
in favour of the coital weight of 100 lb. as the standard 
was adopted, together with one memorialising the Board 
of Trade to duly verify the ctmtat ns a new imperial 
denomination and provide a standard of one bait that 
weight."— Da il y Mews, Nov. 8, 1878. 


gen-taur, * gen -taure, gen-tau'-rus, t. 

[Lat. centaurus; Gr. aeWnvpo? (tentauros).] 

1. MythoL : A mythical creature, half man, 
half horse, said to have sprung from the union 
of Ixioo and a Cloud ; the most celebrated 
was Chiron. They inhabited Thessaly, aud 
were also called llippoeentaurs. 

** And of the bloodle feast, which sent away 
So many Cenfaure* drunken soules to helL" 

Spenser. /*. Q.. IV. I 23. 

2. Asfron. .* A constellation io the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

gen-tau’-re-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. Kcvravpua 
(kentaureia) =' relatiug to a ceutaur ; so railed 
from some confusion with centaury (q.v.).] 

Bot.: Au extensive geaus of Composite 

S lants, comprising both annual and perennial, 
erbaceous, or half-shrubby plants, some of 
them common weeds, as Onto arm nigra, the 
Knapweed of our pastures, while a certain 
number are esteemed border flowers. Of the 
annual species one of the most remarkable is 
C. a mericanus, or Piectocephalus omericanus of 


some authors, which has a stout erect stem 
four to live feet high, oblong lance-shaped 
leaves, and very large capitulea of a lilac- 
purple tint. The best known in England is 
the Common Com-hottle, C. cyanus. [Cons- 
bottle.] Centaurea CalcUrajxi was ouce used 
as a febrifuge. 

cen taur-ess, s. [Eng. centaur; -ess.] A 
female centaur. 

gen-taur i-e’-fe, s. pi. [Low Lat. centaurea 
(q. v. ) ; I,at. fern. pi. adj. siitf. -ictr.] 

Rot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Cy n area?. 

* gen -tau-rize, v.i. I Eng. centaur ; -ice.) 
To he or act like a centaur; hence, to he n 
man and act like a brute. 

* cen'-taur-like, a. [Eng. centaur; -like.] 
Like or resembling a centaur. (Sidney.) 

gen tan ry, * gen -ter-y, • gen -tor-ie, 

s. [Lat. centaurcum; Low Lat. centaurea; 
Gr. k( cToi’pctov (kentaureion), from *<Wnvpos 
(Arentauros) = a Centaur, the plant being said 
to have been discovered by Chiron the Centaur.] 
*1 Popular name of some English plants 
belonging to t lie Gentianaceie : (1) Chlora per- 
fnliata, (2) Centaurea nigra ; Little Centaury : 
Erythrcca Centaurium ; More Centaury: The 
same as Great Centaury (q.v.) ; Sea Centaury : 
F.rythrcvn littoralis (Scotch) ; Small Centaury: 
The same as Little Centaury (q.v.); Yellow 
Centaury: Chlora per/oliata ( Britten A Hol- 
land) ; American Centaury : The English name 
for the genus Sabbatia, of the geutian order. 

gen-te-nar'-i-an, a. k s. [Lat. centenarius 
= of a hundred.'] 

* I. As adj. : Of or relating to a hundred. 

IT. As subst . : A person who has attained to 

tha age of one hundred years. 

t gen-te-nar'-i-an-igm, s. [Eng. centena- 
rian ; -ism.) The act or state of attaining the 
age of one hundred years. 

“ Putting aside, however, the questionable legends 
of cen/eNdriauirm, . . ." — Echo, Aug. 15, 187L 

* gen-te-nar'-I-ous, a. [Lat. centenarius.) 
Of or relating to a hundred. (Ash.) 

gen-te -nar-y, gen’-ten-a-ry, gen-ten' - 
ar-yf, a. & s. [Lat. centenarius.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Relating to a hundred ; consisting of a 
hundred. 

2. Reeurring onca in every' hundred years. 

"Centennary solemnities, which returned but ouce 
in a hundred years. " — Puller. 

B. As su&staralire : 

* 1. The aggregate of a hundred years ; a 
century. 

""In every centenary of years from the creation, 
some small abatement should have been mada"— 
Uakeirill ; On Providence. 

2* The celebration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of any eveut. 

*gen tenge, s. [Sentence.] 
gen-ten'-ier, s. [Fr. centenier, from Lat. 
centenarius.] 

* 1. A eenturiou. 

"They are an hundred, chosen out of every town 
and village, and thereon were termed centeniers or 
ceuturiana” — Time's ■''tore House , p. 19. 

2. An honorary police-officer in Jersey, 
elected by tha inhabitants every' three years, 
and ranking next to the constable, who per- 
forms the duties of an English mayor, 
gen-ten'-m-al, a. [Low Lat. centennis; 
from ccnfum= a hundred, and a anus = a year.] 

1. Pertaining to a centenary, or hundredth 
anniversary. 

“ Her centennial day.*’ Mason : Poems. 

2. Recurring once in a hundred years. 

gen'-ter-ing, s. [Eng. center; -frag.] The 
temporary woodwork or framing on which any 
arch or vaulted work is constructed. Also 
called a Centhe (q.v.). 

gen tes'-i-mal, ». k s. [Fr. centesimal ; Lat. 
ceyitcsimus = ' hundredth ; centum = a hun- 
dred.] 

A. As adj. : Hundredth, by the hundred, 
per cent. 

"This centesimal increase Is not naturally strange." 
Browne TV act L 


* B. As subst. : A hundredth part. [Ckn- 
tesm.] 

“The neglect of ft few cnUrJimati in the side of tfce 
cube, would bring It to an equality with the cube of • 
foot”— X rbuthnot: On Coins. 

* gen-tes -i-mate, v.i. [Lat. centesimafui, 
pa. par. of cenfcsimo = to pick out every 
hundredth man ; centum = a hundred.] To 
inflict the punishment of centesimation. 

" Elsewhere we decimate, or even centcrimate „■ berw 
we are all children of Rbadamanthus ."— De Ouincey: 
Casuistry. 

* gen-tes-I-ma'-tlon, s. [Lat. centesimo = 
to pick out every hundredth person; crntrsm«« 
= of or pertainiug to a hundred ; centum = a 
hundred.] 

Milit. : A moda of punishment for mutiny or 
wholesale desertion, in which every hundredth 
mao was selected for punishment. 

* gen -team, s. [Lat centesima (pars) = tha 
hundredth (part) ; centum = a hundred,] A 
hundredth part or fraction. (Raitey.) 

gen-te '-tes, s. [G. Kevnyrifc (kentetes) — one 

who pierces.] 

Zoal. : A geaus of mammals, the typical one 
of the family Ceatetidae. Tha nose is large 
and proboscis-like, the body covered with hair 
intermingled with short prickles as in the 
hedgehogs, but they CAiinot like the latter 
animals roll themselves into a balL They ara 
found in Madagascar. 

gen s. pi. [From Mod. Lat.ccnfcf(«s) 

(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of mammals, order lnsect- 
ivora. Geaera : Centetea, Solenodon, and Gyra- 
nura. Found in Madagascar, tha Eastern 
Peninsula, and Cuba. 

* gent'-grave, s. [Lat. centum = a hundred, 
and Ger. gruf = ruler, master.] [Reeve.] A 
lord nr ruler of a hundred. 

“He waa (per emloenilam), called the Centorave or 
Lord of the Huudred .”— Selden : Laws of Engl, pt i.. 
cb. 25. 

gen'-ti, in comp. [Lat. erratum.] A hundred. 

* gen-tl-gip'-I-teus, a. [Lat. centiceps 
(genit. ccnfic/pitis) = hundred-headed : centum 
= a hundred ; caput = a head, and Eng. sutf. 
-oj«l] Having a hnndred heads ; hundred- 
headed. (Smart.) 

* gen-tif-id-ous, a. [Lat. centum = a hun- 
dred ; jindo — to cut, to divide, and Eog. suff. 
-o us.) Divided into a hundred parts. (Smart.) 

gen-ti-fd -li-ous, a. [Lat. centifolius = 
hundred-leaved : centum = a hundred ; folium 
a leaf.] Having a hundred leaves. (Jobiwon.) 

gon'-tl-grdde, a. [Fr. centigrade, from Lat. 

* centum. — a hundred, and gradus = a atep, a 
dagree.] Divided into a hundred degTeas. 

centigrade thermometer, s. A ther- 
mometer graduated on the scale of Celsius, 
according to which the freezing-point (= 32* 
Fahrenheit) is marked zero, aad the boiliag* 
point (= 212° Fahrenheit) 100*. [Thermo- 
meter.] 

gen'-tl-gr&m, gen'-ti-gramme, s. [Fr. 

centigramme : cent — a hundred; gramme = a 
grain ; from Lat. centum = a hundred, and 
gramma=a graiu.] [Gram, Gramme.] A mea- 
sure of weight, being the hundredth part of a 
gramme, and equal to *15433 of a grain troy', 
or *16924 of a grain avoirdupois. 

gen'-ti-li-ter, gen -ti-li tre, s. [Fr. cen- 
tilitre: cent = ix hundred ; litre = a measure 
of capacity or volume.) A measure of capacity 
or volume, being the hundredth part of a litre, 
or a little more than six-tenths of a cubic inch. 

* gen-til’-n-quy (quv as kwy), s. [Lat. 

centum = ahundred; loquor = to speak.] A 
work composed by Ptolemy, and so called 
from its consisting of a hundred aphorisms or 
sayings. 

•' Ptolomeoa. In bis cenfitoquy .— attributes »U the*s 
symptoms which are in mel/uicholy men to celesUftl 
Influences.” — Burton: A not. of Met p, 189. 

gen-ti me, s. [O. Fr. centisme ; FT. centime, 
1 from Lat. centesimus = of or pertaining to a 
hundred, hundredth.] A small French coppar 
coin, the hundredth part of a franc. 

gen-tim'-e-ter, gen -ti-me-tre, s. [Fr. 

centimetre, from Lat. centum = hundred, and 


f&te, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; ge, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 



CERAMIC AND DECORATIVE ART. 


1 H1RSCHVOGEL TILE (Germany, XVI Century). 

2 JAPANESE SATSUMA BOWL. 

3 PALISSY PLATE (France, XVI Century). 

4 PERSIAN BOWL (XVI Century). 

5 DELFT VASE (Holland, XVIII Century). 

6 SPANISII-MORESQUE MAJOLICA URN (XIV Century). 

7 HENRY II FLAGON (France, XVI Century). 

8 GLAZED BAS-RELIEF, IN TILE, BY LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA 

(Florence, about A. D. 15001. 

9 MAJOLICA PLATE, FROM URBINO (Italy, XVI Century). 

10 PORCELAIN TILE, MINTON (England, XIX Century). 

11 CHINESE VASE. 

12 WEDGWOOD PITCHER (England, XVIII Century). 

13 DRESDEN COFFEE-POT, MEISSEN (XVIII Century). 

14 GERMAN TILE, WITH COAT 1 OF ARMS. 

15 VENETIAN MILLEFIORI GLASS. 

16 ROCK WOOD JAR (United Strtes, XIX Century). 

13 ROYAL WORCESTER PLaIE (England, XIX Century). 
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metrum = a measure.] A French measure of 
length, the hundredth part of a metre, that is 
rather more than *30 of an inch. 

"The Units Committee of the British AssocUtlou 
have recommended that all #|>eclfl«.Atlona shall he re- 
ferred to the CtHtimrfre. the Gramme, and the Second. 
The system of units derived Iron, these as the funda- 
mental units Is called the C. G. S. system, and the 
nnlts of the system are called the C. G S. units."— 
Evrrett : The C. O. 8. Syttem qf Unit* (ed. lb?5), eh. it. 
p 10. 

centimetre-nine, s. [Metre-seven.] 

* 9cn'-ti-nel, s. [Sentinel.] 

* 9en ttn-er, s. [Centenier.] 

cen'-ti node, * 9en ti-no-dy, s. [Fr. 

centinode ; O. Fr. centinodie : Lat. centum = a 
hundred ; nodus = a knot.] A kind of grass 
of the genus lllicebrum, a purslane-like plant ; 
knot weed. 

t9cn -tl-ped, 9cn'-tl pede, s. [Fr. centi- 
pede; Lat. centipeda — hundred-footed ; from 
centum — n hundred, and pes (geuit. pedis) — a 
foot. ] 

Zool. : An articulated animal having, in the 
popular estimation, 100 feet, but scientific men 
do not guarantee the number. It is opposed 
to a millepede, i.c., an animal with 1,000 feet, 
a number no more guaranteed than the former. 
The real distinction between them is that the 
Centipedes have only one pair of legs from 
each ring or " somite " of the body, while in 
the Millepedes there are to each somite, except 
the anterior five or six, two pairs. The Centi- 
pedes constitute the order Chilipoda, of the 
class Myriapoda (q. v. ). The feet are generally 
from fifteen to twenty pairs, and the joints of 
the antennae not less than fourteen. 

* jen tip -e- dal, a. [Lat. centum = hun- 
dred ; j)fdatis = of a font long, from pes (genit. 
pedis) = a foot.] Of a hundred feet in length. 

* 9cn'-tl-pee, s. The same as Centipede (q.v.). 

$en t-ncr, 8. [Ger. centner = a hundred- 
weight ; from Lat. cetitenarius = of or per- 
taining to a hundred ; centum = a hundred.] 

1. A weight of one hundred pounds, used iu 
aome parts of England and Germany. 

"The Liverpool corn measure of 1001b., called a 
centner, he ]*ropuses aa the unit of measure."— Stan- 
dard, March 30, 188L 

2. A weight of a drachm, divided into a 
hundred equal parts. 

* 9011 -to, * 9©n tone (or as 9hen-to'-nc), 

9 . [Lat. cento = a garment made up of several 
pieces joined together; patchwork.] 

1. A composition consisting of verses or 
passages from different authors arranged in a 
new order. 

"Contone* are pieces of cloth of diver# colours. . . . 
Metaphorically It le a poem patched out of other poems 
hv aid of verst*."— L. Vivet: Auguttitie * City qf God, 
bk. 17, c. 16, note. 

*[ Becoming at length naturalised in our 
tongue, it dropped the Latin plural centones 
and took the English one centos in its room 
(Trench: On some Dcf. in our Eng . Diet., p. 28.) 

“ From different nations next the cento * crowd.” 
Cambridge Scribteriad, bk. 1L 

2. Jlfusie : An opera or musical composition 
made up of selections from other pieces ; a 
musical medley. 

* 9011 toc'-u-la ted, a. [Lat. centum = a 
hundred ; o cubitus = having eyes, from oculus 
= an eye.] Having a hundred eyes. 

* 9en’-t6n-i§m, s. [Lat. cento (genit. centonis) 
and Eng. snff. -ism.] The act or art of making 
up a composition from aelcctiona out of other 
authors ; compilation. 

gen'-tral, q. (Lat. centralis = pertaining to 
the centre, from centrum = the centre.] 

1. Relating to the centre, containing the 
centre. 

2. Situated in or at the centre. 

" Firimyra. central In the desert . . . fell.” 

tt’ordeworth ■ Ezcurtion, bk. Till. 

central artery, s. 

nat. : Tlmt which, given off by the oph- 
thalmic, insinuates itself into the optic nerve 
in its passage to the retina. 

central eclipse, $. 

Astron . : A ccntral-cclipac is when the cen- 
tres of the heavenly bodies, which arc affected, 
exactly coincide, or aro directly iu a line with 
the spectator. 


central fire, s. & a. 

*1, As substantive : 

Alchemy: The fire which alchemista for- 
merly imagined to be in the centre of the 
earth, the fumes and vapours of which, as 
they supposed, made the metals and minerals. 

2. .4s adjective: 

Gunmaking : Constructed for the use of 
centre-fire cartridges. [Centre-fire.] 

central forces, s. pi. 

Mech. : The two antagonistic forces (centri- 
fugal and centripetal) by whose united action 
bodies are caused to revolve round a central 
point. 

9en'-trad-i§m, s. [Eng. central; -ism.] The 
same as centralization (q.v.). 

t 9cn'-tral-ist, s. [Eng. central; -ist.] One 
iu favour of the policy of centralization. 

* 9<;n-tral'-i-ty, s. [Low Lat. centralitas ; 
centralis — pertaining to a centre ; centrum.— 
a centre.] Tho state or quality of being 
central. 

"Au actual centrality, though &s low a# next to 
nothing.' —More : yote* upon Psychozoia, p. 864. 

cen-tral-Iz- action, 9en-tral-i9-a -tion, 

s. [Eng. centralize); -ation.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of making central. 

2. Political: The system or policy of car- 
rying on all Government at one central spot 
instead of locally. [Centralism. ] 


9cn-tral ize, 9en-tral-i§e, v.t. [Eog. 
central'; -ize.] 

1. Gen. : To make central, to bring to a 
centre. 

2. Spec. : To concentrate in some particular 
part, as au actual or conventional centre : 
(generally applied to the process by which the 
municipal or local administration of a countiy 
is overridden by the administration of the 
court or capital). 

"... hi# attempt to centralize the power of the 
goveranieut/' — Finlay : Greek F evolution 9 bk.v., ch. iv, 

cen -tral- las - site, s. (From Gr. Kevrpov 
(kentron) = a sharp point, a centre, and 
aAAd<r<rw (allasso) = to change.] 

Min. : A white or yellowish-white pearly 
mineral found near Black Rock, at the Bay of 
Fundy. Compos.: Silica, 58*86 ; alumina, 1*4 ; 
magnesia, 0*16 ; lime, 27 92 ; potassa, 0*59 ; 
water, 11*42. (Dana.) 

9en'-traJ-l^, adv. (Eng. central; -ly.] Aa 
regards the centre ; iu a central manner. 

9on-tran'-thus, s. [Gr. Kempov (kentron) = a 
spur; drtfoy ( anthos ) = a flower.] 

Bo t. : Spurred Valerian, a small genus of 
plants of the order Valerianacea:, much used 
for borders in gardens. Ccntranthus ruber 
grows in the South of England apparently but 
not really wild. It eomea from the south of 
Europe and north of Africa. 

* 9en tra'-tlon, s. [Lat. cent rum - a centre.] 
A tendency to approach the ceutre. 

" What needs that numerous clos'd centration 
Like wastefull sand jrtout with boisterous Inunda- 
tion t” More : Song qf the Soul. 


9en' tre (tre aa tor), 9en'-ter, s. & a. (Fr. 
centre ; Sp. & I tab centra ; Lat. centrum ; Gr. 
Ktvrpov (kentron) — a prick, a goad, a centre ; 
AevTfw (kentco) = to prick, to goad.] 

A. .4s aubsfanfire : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) The middle point, that point from which 
all points on the circumference of any circle, 
real or imaginary, arc equally distant. [111.(3).] 

"Tblserthe . . . bath hi# centre aftrw the lewe of 
klnde."— Umcer, 111. 92. 

(2) The middle portion nf anything. 

"The market- place, the middle centre ot thl# cursed 
town."— Shake* p. : l Henry VI., H. 2. 

(3) A point of concentration ; tho point to 
which all things converge. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The point on which men’s thoughts or 
minds are concentrated ; the principal point. 


••The ernfre ot the diplomatic difficulty . . 
Timet, Nov. 13, 1876. 


• (2) The earth. 

"The heaVna themaelvca. the planets, end thl# centre. 
Observe degree, priority, and place. *’ 

Shakf*p. : Troilu* * Crrtnda, 1. 3. 


tooll, b6^; poilt, j6\bl; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sii 
-dan, tian = shan. -tlon, -sion — shim ; -$ion, -?ion = zhun. -clous, -tious. 


* (3) The soul. 

" Poor soul, tbe centre of my sinful earth." 

Shaktrp. : Sonnet*. 146, L 

IL Technically: 

1. Geom., Nat. Phil., <£c [1. 1.) 

2. Mech. : One of two conical steel pins on 
a lathe, on which the body to he turned is 
fixed and revolves. 

3. Building : 

(1) Any timber frame, or set of frames, for 



centre of an arch. 


supporting the arehstones of a bridge during 
the construction of au arch- (IFeulc.) 

(2) PI. centres : The length of timber dis- 
posed in a certain way by the process called 
centering (q.v.). 

4. Turnery (pi. centres): The two cones 
with their axes horizontally posited for sus- 
taining the body while it is turned. (Rcale.) 

III. Compound Terms : 

(1) Centre of a bastion : 

Mil. : A point in the middle of the gorge of 
the bastion, whence the capital line com- 
mences ; it is generally at the inner polygon 
of the figure. (James.) 

(2) Centre of a battalion on parade : 

Mil. : The middle, where an interval is left 
for the colours. (James.) 

(3) Centre of a circle : 

Geom. : A point within a circle, and so situ- 
ated that all straight lines drawn from it to 
the circumference are equal to one another. 

(4) Centre of a conic section ; 

Geom. : The point which bisects any diame- 
ter, or the point in which all the diameters 
intersect each other. [Nos. 7 & 11.] 

(5) Centre of a curve of the higher kind : 

Geom. : The place where two diameters meet. 

(6) Centre of a dial: That part where the 
gnomon or stj'le, placed parallel to the axis of 
the earth, intersects the plane of the dial. 
(Weals.) 

(7) Centre of a hyperbola ; 

Conic i Sect . ; The point of bisection of A 
straight line joining the foci. 

(8) Centre of a regular polygon : 

Geom. : A point so situated that the straight 
line drawn from it to the several angles of the 
polygon are equal to one another. 

(9) Centre of a sphere : 

Geom. : A point within a sphere, so situated 
that all the radii running from it to the cir- 
cumference of the sphere are equal to each 
other. It is the centre also of every great 
circle of the sphere. 

(10) Centre of a square : 

Geom. : A point ao situated that straight 
lines drawn from it to the several angular 
points of the square are equal to each other. 

(1 1) Centre of an ellipse : 

Conic Sect.: The point of bisection of a 
straight line joining the foci of an ellipse. 
[No. 4.] 

(12) Centre of attack : 

Mil: An attack carried upon a capital in 
the middle, which generally leads to the lial r 
moou. The term is used when works with a 
considerable front upon three capitals are used 
in besieging a place. (Juiucs.) 

(13) Centre of attraction : 

Nat. Phil. : The point to which bodies tend 
through the attraction of gravity. 

The strength of a centre, called also the 
absolute force of a centre of attraction : The in- 
tensity of force at unit di*tanee. Attraction 
being* inversely as the square of the distance, 
the strength of a centre of attraction is = ^ 
L standing for length, and T for time. (Everett : 
The C. G. S. System of Units , ed. 1875, ch. i., 
' 1 *. •>.) 


, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
-sious ~ shus. -hie, -tre, ,Vc. — bel, ter* 
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centre— centrifugal 


(14) Centre of buoy a ticy: 

Shipbuilding: The same aa Centre of dis- 
placement (q.v.). 

(15) Centre of cavity: 

Ship-buildina : The same as Centre of dis- 
placement (q. v.). 

(It;) Centre of conversion : 

Nat. I'kil. : A poiut in a body about which 
it tends to turn, or turns when struck by an- 
other body. 

(17) Centre of displacement : 

Shipbuilding : The mean centre of the por- 
tion of the vessel immersed in the water. It 
is called also the Centre of cavity , immersion, 
or buoyancy. 

(18) Centre of equilibrium in a uriesof con- 
nected bodies : 

Nat. Phil. : A point so situated that If it he 
supported t lie whole aeries of bodies will re- 
main at rest. 

(19) Centre of forces : 

Nat. Phil. : The point of application of a 
number of forces where they can be counter- 
acted by a single force. 

(20) Centre of friction : 

Nat. Phil. : The point around which any- 
thing gyrates. 

(21) Centre of gravity : 

Nat. Phil : A point in any material body or 
system of particles rigidly connected which is 
ao situated that if it be supported or fixed the 
body will remain at reel whatever be the posi- 
tion which the body itself may occupy at the 
time. 

(22) Centre of gyration : 

Geom. : The point at which, if the whole 
matter in the body were collected, given forces 
would produce the same angular velocity of 
rotation in a given time as they would do if 
the particles of the body were distributed in 
their proper places. (Pen. Cycl.) 

(23) Centre of immersum : 

Ship-bnildina: The same as Centre of dis- 
placement (q.v.). 

(24) Centre of inertia : 

Nat . Phil. : The same as Centre of gravity 
(q.v.). 

(25) Centre of magnitude: 

Nat. Phil. : A point In a body equally dis- 
tant from all its external parts. 

(20) Centre of motion : 

Nat. Phil. : The point which remaias at rest 
while all the other parts move about it. 

(27) Centre of oscillation : 

Nat. Phil., Pendulum, <fc. .* The point in 
which the whole of the matter must be col- 
lected that the time of the oscillation may be 
the same as when it is distributed. 

(2S) Centre of percussion : 

Nat. Phil. : The point at whioh the force of 
the stroke is the greatest possible. 

(29) Centre of position : 

Nat. Phil. : The same as Centre of gravity 
(q.v). 

(30) Centre of pressure : 

Nat. Ph il. : The point at which the whole 
amount of pressure may be applied with the 
same effect as when it is distributed 

(31) Centre of pressure in a fluid against a 
plane : 

Hydrostatics : A point so situated that it 
will just sustain a force equal and contrary 
to the whole pressure of the fluid. 

(32) Centre of rotation : 

Nat. Phil.: The poiut around which a body 
rotates, the centre of motion of a body. 

(33) Centre of spontaneous rotation : 

Nat. Phil : The centre orouod which a 
body, every part of which is free to move, 
actually does so when struck by a force not 
passing through its centra of gravity. 

B. As adjective: (Sea the compounds), 
centrc-bit, s. 

Mcch . : An instrument turning on a centre, 
aud having a projecting conical point. It is 
nsed for boring circular holes of various dia- 
meters. The head of the stock is pressed 
against the breast, and the stock itself caused 
to revolve swiftly by means of a handle. 

centre board, s. 

Naut. : A board placed amidship in a well 


which extends longitudinally and vertically 
through the keel, and is adapted to be lowered 
to give a deeper draft, io order to avoid lee- 
way and to give the vessel greater stability 
under press of canvas. It is the old Dutch 
lee-board in a ceutral position. A alitling- 
keel. (Knight.) 

centre-chisel, s. 

Metal. ; A chisel used to make a dent at 
the exact centre, to form a starting-point for 
the drill, in drilling holes in metal. A pointed 
cohl -chisel. 

centre-chuck, s. 

Turning : A chuck which can be screwed 
on the mandril of n lathe, and has a hardened 
steel core nr centre fixed on it, and also a 
projecting arm or driver. 

centre-drill, s. 

Turning : A small drill used for making a 
short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe- 
centres. 

centre-fire, e. & a. (See the compound). 

Centre-fire cartridge: A cartridge in which 
the fulminate occupies an axial position, 
instead of being around the periphery of tire 
flanged capsule. 

centre-gauge, s. A gauge for showing 
the angle to which a lathe-centre should be 
turned, and also for accurately grinding and 
setting screw-cutting tools. 

centre-lathe, s. 

]. A lathe in which the work is supported 
upon centres at each end ; one on the end of 
the mandrel in the head-stock, and the other, 
the back-centre, on the axis in the tail-stock. 
The latter is adjustable. 

2. A pole lathe ; a lathe in which the work 
is held by centres projecting from two posts, 
and is driven by a band, which passes two or 
three times around it. The band ie fastened 
at its respective ends to a treadle beneath the 
lathe and a spring bar above it. (Knight.) 

centre-line, $. 

Shipbuilding : A central, longitudinal, ver- 
tical section of the hull. 

centre -phonic, s. 

Acoustics: The place where the speaker 
stands in making polysyllabical and articu- 
late echoes. (Weale.) 

centre phonccamptic, e. 

Acoustics: The place or object which re- 
turns the voice. (Ti'ealc.) 

centre pin, s. The pivot on which the 
needle oscillates in a mariner’s compass. 

centre punch, s. 

Joinery : A small piece of steel, with a hard- 
ened point at oue end, used for making a 
small tiole or indent. 

centre-rail, $. 

Bail. Engineering : A third, or middle, rail 
placed between the ordinary rails of a track, 
and used on inclined planes in connection 
with wheels on the locomotive in ascending 
or descending the grade. (Knight.) 

centre-saw, s. A machine for splitting 
round timber into bolts, instead of riving it, 
for axe and pick handles, aud heavy spokes. 
It has a sliding carriage, furnished with 
centre liead-blocks, uj>on which the log is 
placed ; and is provided with a dial-plate and 
stops, by which the log can be spaced into 
stuff the desired size. The centres can be 
adjusted up or down, to suit the work. Is 
capable of splitting timbers up to 20 inches 
in diameter, 3} feet long ; cuts invariably 
toward the centre, aud is calculated for a saw 
22 inches or less in diameter. (Knight.) 

centre-second, s. A term applied to a 
watch or dock in which the second-hand is 
mounted on the central arbor and completes 
its revolution in oue minute. It is more 
easily read than the ordinary second-hand 
traversing in its owu small dial. (Knight.) 

centre-valve, & A device in gas-works 
intended to distribute the coal-gas to the 
purifiers. 

centre-velic, s. The centre of gravity 
of an equivalent sail, or that single sail whose 
position and magnitude are such as cause it 
to be acted upon by tlie wind when the vessel 


is sailing, so that the motion shall be the 
same as that which takes place while the sails 
have their usual positions. (Il’eale.) It is 
called alao vdiopoint. 

centre-wheel, s. The “ third wheel " of 
a watch in some kinds of movements. 

^en-tre (tre as ter), $en'-tcr, v.t. & i. 
[Centre, s.J 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To place in tlie centre. 

" One foot he centred, wul the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure." 

Mdton : P. L., vii 20. 

2 . Pig. : To collect or gather at oue point ; 
to concentrate. 

’• He m*y t*k« a range Alt the world over. And draw 
in all thnt wide air and circumference of tin and vice, 
and centre it In liis own hresst ” — SuutK 

” But here our hopes are centred . . ." 
Bcmans: Stanzas on the Death of the Princess Char- 
lotte. 6. 

IL Optics: To grind ao optic glass so that 
the thickest part shall be exactly in tha centre. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To be placed or to stand in the 
centre. 

■“ As God in Heaven 
Is centre, yet extends to sJL, so thou, 

Centring reoeiVst from all those orbs.*' 

Milton : P. L., lx. 10®. 

# II. Figuratively : 

1. To rest or repoae as a body in a atate ol 
equilibrium. 

Where there la no vislhle truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men's fancies, snd may wander ts 
eternity."— Decay $T Piety. 

2. To be collected to one point, to be con- 
centrated. 

M Spealt. for he caD, and none ao well aa he. 

What treasures centre, what delight*, in thee." 

Cotcper : Ifnpe, 174 . 

cen'-tred (tred as tered or terd), 9<m - 
tered, pa. par . or a. [Centre, r.J 

* cen-tre'-i-ty, s. [Eog. centre; -ity.) The 
quality' or state of being central ; centrality- 

“ In every thing compost 
Each part of th‘ essence Its centreity 
Keeps to itself, it shrink* uot to a nullity." 

More: Song of the Soul, pt. iL bk. iii. c. 2. s. 20. 

t cen'-tre-ment (tre as ter), *. [Eng. 

centre ; -ment.] The centre, the chief point. 
Thev fall at once into that state in which another 
person becomes to us the very gist and c entrement ol 
God's creation ."— Cornhill Magazine ; On Falling 
Lore. 

* ^en'-trlc, * 9en'-trick, * ^en'-tri-cal, 

a. & s. [Eng. cenlr(e), and stiff, -ie, -teal.] 

A. Asadj. : Placed in the centre ; centraL 
" Beane, that have deeper digg'd in mine than I. 

Say where his centric* happiness doth lie." 

Donne. 

B. As subst. : A circle having the same 
centre as the earth. 

" How gird the sphere 
With centric and eocesitric scribbled o er " 

MiUon : P. L., viii. 8 3. 

* 9en'-tri-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. centrical; -ly.) 
Centrally, in the centre. 

* ^en'-tri-cal-ness, $. [Eng. centrical; -russ.\ 
The state or quality of being ceutral. 

* 9en-tri9'-l-ty, s. [Eng. centric; -ity. ] Tha 
same as Centricalness. 

cen-trif'-u-gal, a. [Fr. centrifuge, from Lat. 

* centrum = the'centre, and fugio = to fly from .] 

1, Mcch. : Having a tendency to or causing 
to recede from the ceutre. [Centrifugal 

FORCE.] 

" They described an hyperbola, by changing the cen- 
tripetal into a centrifugal force." — Cheyne. 

t 2, Botany: 

(1) An epithet applied to that kind of in- 
florescence, which, like the cyme, flowers first 
at the end and last at the base ; called also 
Determinate , Definite, or Terminal inflores- 
cence. [Centrifugal inflorescence.] 

" The expansion of the flowers is in this case centri- 
fugal, that is. from apex to hase, or from ceutre to 
circumference."— Balfour: Botany (lWSj, } 33± 

(2) Having the radicle turned towards the 
sides of the fruit. 

centrifugal drill, e. A drill having a 

fly-wheel upon the stock, to maintain and 
steady the motion against the effect of tem- 
porary impediments. 

centrifugal filter, s. A filter the 

cylinder of which has a porous or foraminous 


fato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 * ey = a. qu=kw. 
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periphery, aod is very rapidly rotated on its 
vertical axis, ao as to drive off by eeutrifugal 
force the liquid with which the substance con- 
tained io the cylinder is saturated. 

centrifugal force, s. 

Not. Phil. : The force which impels a re- 
volving body from the ceutre to the circum- 
ference of its orbit. 

1 Prof. Airy objects to the use of the term 
centrifugal force , saying that there is no force 
in operation. Lie proposes to substitute the 
expression "centrifugal tendency." — (Pro/ 
Airy : Pop . Astron., 6th ed., pp. 241-2.) 

centrifugal gun, 5. 

M il. : A form of machine-cannon in which 
balls are driven tangentially from a chambered 
disk rotating at great 
epeed. 

centrifugal in- 
florescence, s. 

Pot. : An inrtores- 
cence in which the 
terminal flower opens 
first and the lateral 
ones successively 
afterwards. ( Figuier : 

Vegetable World.) 

centrifugal 
machine, s. centrifugal inflor- 

1. Itydraul . ; Ann- escence — geranium. 
china contrived to 

raise water by mean3 of centrifugal force, 
combined with the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere. 

2, Manu fac. : A machine for drying yarn, 
cloth, clothes, sugar, &c., by centrifugal 
action. The fibre or other material ia placed 
in a hollow cylinder with a reticulated peri- 
phery of wire gauze, and, being rotated at a 
rate of from 1,000 to 2,000 revolutions per 
minute, the water flies off by the eeutrifugal 
action, and is collected by the enclosing 
cylinder, down which it trickles to a dis- 
charge-pipe. It is also found useful in re- 
moving the must from the grape after crush- 
ing. (Knight.) 

centrifugal pump, s. The same as 
Centrifugal Machine, t. Hydraul. 

centrifugal radicle, s. 

Bot. : An embryonic radicle which is turned 
away from the eeatre of a seed. 

centrifugal sugar, s. A trade-name 
for sugar prepared in a centrifugal machine. 

centrifugal tendency, s. A com- 

S mnd term designed to express the eame 
ea as the mure cuinmon one, centrifugal 
force (q.v.) 

“A circular hoop when sot to spinning becomes more 
or less elliptic owing to this centrifugal t€ndency,"— 
Prof. Airy : Pop, Artrort,, 6th etL, pp, 241-2. 

C<5n trif u-gal-ljr, adv. [Eog. centrifugal; 
-iy.) 

1. Lit. : In a centrifugal manner. 

2, Fig. : Spreading outwards. 

"Tile BrltUh Association then, ns a whole, faces 
phystcut nature on nil sl*lcs ami puilies knowledge 
wnrifivjritlv outwards.'— Tyndall: Fra<j. of Science, 
8rd ed., vl. Hi). 

5 on-trir-u-gcn 90 , s. [Eng. centrifug(al ) ; 
■ence.] Centrifugal tendency (q.v.). 

9 ent ring, 9 ent-er-irig, a. & s. [Cen- 
tre, 1?.] 

* A. As adj. ; Tending or gravitatiug to- 
wards the centre. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Building: [Centehinci.] 

2, Optics: The grinding of a lens, so that 
the thickest part be exactly iu the middle. 

^cn trip' c tal, a. [In Fr. centripete , trom 
Lat. centrum A centre, ami peto = to seek.] 

1. Mech : Having a tendency to or musing 
to approach the centre; having gravity. It 
Is the opposite of centrifugal (q.v,). 

’* lit the tamo manner tho centrifugal force Is not a 
distinct force in a ttrlct sense, hut only a curtain result 
of the ilrst law of motion, measured liy the portion • <f 
centripetal f«,rce which eunntoraeU It ."—HTheuell : 
UUtoru of Scientific Idmat, L 28S. 

2. Botany : 

(1) An epithet for that kind of Inflorcseenee 
which, like the spike or capitulmn, flowers 
first at tlio base and last at the eml or centre ; 
called also I mUtenninatc , Indefinite, or Axil- 



lary inflorescence. [Centripetal inflores- 
cence.] 

'* The expansion Q f the flowers is thus centripetal, 
that is. from base to apex, or from circumference to 
centre."— Balfour : Botany ( 185$). $ 33L 

(2) Having the radicle turned towards the 
axis of the fruit. 

3. Osteology: Progressing by changes from 
the exterior towards the centre, as the centri- 
petal calcification of a bone. (Owen.) (Webster.) 

centripetal force, s. 

Nat. Phil. : A so-called force which tends 
to make a body move towards a centre. 

centripetal Inflorescence, s. 

Bot. : An inflorescence in which the lowest 
flowers open first 
and the main stem, 
continues to elon- 
gate, developing 
fresh flowers. (Fig- 
uier : Veg. World . ) 

centripetal 
press, s. A me- 
chanical contriv- 
ance for pressing 
inwardly on a radial 
line from all direc- 
tions in the common 
plana. (Knight.) centripetal inflor- 
escence — PRIMULA. 

c entripetal 

pump, s. A pump in which the water is 
gathered by revolving blades or anus, and 
drawn to the axis from whence tha discharge- 
taba rises. (K n ight . ) 

centripetal tendency, s. 

Nat, Phil. : A name proposed by Prof. Airy 
to designate what is now commonly called 
M centripetal force," but properly speakiug is 
not a force but a tendency. [Centripetal 
Force.] Centripetal aud centrifugal tenden- 
cies make the planets revolve around the sun 
in their present elliptic orbits. If centripetal 
action ceased, they would fly off into space ; 
if centrifugal action failed longer to operate, 
they would move with continually augment- 
ing velocity towards the sun, against which 
they would ultimately impinge, with the 
effect that everything in them combustible 
would be burnt. 

t 9en-trip'-e-tal-ly, adv. [Eng. centripetal ; 
-ty.] In a centripetal manner; by centripetal 
force. 

* 9 en-trfp'-e-ten- 9 y, s. [Lat. centrum = 
centre ; petens (gen it. petcntu>)> pr. par. of 
peto = to seek.] The quality of having a ten- 
deucy to approach the centre. (Montk. Rev.) 

9en-tris'-cus, s. [Lat. centriscus; Gr. *«V- 
Tpur*nc (kentriskos).’] 

I eh thy. : A geuus of fishes of the family 
Fistularidse or Aulostomidie, having the head 
lengthened into a very narrow snout, mouth 
without teeth, gills broad and flat, body com- 
pressed, belly carinate, ventral tins united. 
(Craig.) Centriscus scolopax is the Trmnpet- 
fish or Sea-snipe, called in Cornwall the Bel- 
lows-flsh. It is about five inches long. Its 
habitat is in the Mediterranean. It has been 
fuund, though rarely, iu the British seas. 

* 9en-tro tj&r'-ic, «. [Gr. Ket>rpo/3apiKa (ken- 
trobarika), the title of a book by Archimedes 
on the finding the centre of gravity ; from 
*ci'Tpo/9api7« (kentrobarts )^ gravitating towards 
the centre : Kcvrpov (kentron) = centre, fiapoc 
(Intros) = weight, gravity ] Relating to the 
centre of gravity, or to the process of finding 
it. 



centrobaric method, s. 

Math , : A process invented for measuring 
or determining the quantity of any surface 
or solid, by considering it ‘as generated by 
motion, and multiplying the generating line or 
surface into the path of its centre of gravity. 
It is sometimes culled the Theorem, of Pap- 
pus, and also, hut incorrectly, Guldinus's pro- 
perties. 

9cn-tro car’-pha, s. [Gr. Ket^pov (kentron) 
— a spur ; xdpdx* ( karphos )= a stalk.] 

B'>t, : A group of Composites, differing but 
slightly, if at all, from Rudbuekia (q.v.). 

9en trd^clln'-f-um, s. [From Gr. Kivrpov 
(kentron) = a sharp point, n centre; xAinj 
(Wine) = a couch, a bed.] 


Bot.: A genus of composite plants, with 
tvvu-hpped corollas. The four known species 
are herbs or small shrubs found iu the Peru- 
vian Andes at an elevation of 6.00U to b.OoO 
feet. They have alternate leaves, stalked, 
toothed, or entire, and covered beneath, as 
well as the stems, with a white tomeutuiu. 
The flower- heads are purple, about an inch ul 
diameter ; the ray florets are few and female. 
Centroclinium cdljtrcssum and C. refiexrtim 
are cultivated, and produce rose-coloured 
flowers, smelling like hawthorn. (Treasury 
of .Botany.) 

9en-tro-le'-pis t s. (Gr. Kcyrpov (kentron) = 
a spur ; Aewis (lepis) = a scale.] 

Bot, : A genus of Desvauxiaee®, containing 
a few small tufted sedge-like herbs from 
Australia and Tasmania. Leaves setaceous, 
all radical ; seapes short and terminated by 
a simple spike ; glumes two, membranous ; 
stamen one : ovaries two to twelve, becoming 
utricles in fruit. (Treas. of Bot.) 

9cn-tra-lin‘ e-ad, .<?. [Lat. cent rum = centre ; 
linea — a line.] * An instrument for drawing 
liues converging to or passing through a poiat. 

9cn txaIIn' c al, a. ft s. [Lat centrums 
centre; linealis'= pertaining to a line, from 
linea = a line.] 

A. As adj. : An epithet applied to linea 
converging to or meeting in n point or centre. 

B. As su&stanfiye : A eentrolinead. 

9en-tr6-16'-bi-uin, s. [Gr. *ceVrpoc (kentron) 
— a spur ; Ao/36s (folios) = a hood, a capsule.] 

Bot. : A geuus of leguminous trees from 
Brazil, Guiaoa, and Venezuela. The leaves are 
a foot or more in length, and clad with a rusty 
pubescence. The pod is the most remarkable 
part of the plant- It is like the fruit of the 
common maple. It is about nine inches iu 
length, the lower or seed- bearing portion 
globular, and clad with loog. straight prickles; 
the upper or winged portion thin, papery in 
texture, about 2£ inches broad, and bearing on 
its back a long, straight, spurred spine, which 
is the hardened style. Centrolobium pardense 
furnishes oae of the most esteemed timbers of 
the Orinoco ; its colour is bright orange while 
fresh, fading to brown after exposure. 

9en-tr6r-6-phus, 5. [Gr. *eVrp ov ( kentron ) 
= a goad, a spur ; Ao<f>o<> (tophus) — a crest.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of flslies of the family 
Cory plmuiidre, with elongated bodies, the dorsal 
fin commencing evenly with the pectoral ; 
ventral fin small ; anal fin half as long as the 
dorsal ; vent central ; lateral line promiuent. 
Centrolophus morio is the " Black fish," rarely 
met with on the British coasts. It is in- 
tensely black above, especially on the fins. 
It is of a paler colour beneath. 

* 9en'-tro-neL, s. [A corrupt form of centinel 
(q v.).] A seutiueL 

9en-tr6’-ni-a, s. [Gr. Kevrpov (kentron) = a 
spur, from tile anthers being furnished with a 
loog spur.] 

Bot. : A geuus of plants of the order Mebuio* 
stornaceiu, liaviug large purple flowers. 

9en-tr6-n6t’-i-dre, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat 
cenlrcmoiiis, the typical genus; and torn. pi. 
adj. sull*. -Wo;.] 

Ichthy. : A lapsed family of fishes, of which 
Centruuotus (q.v.) was the type. 

9on-tro-no -fcus, s. [Gr. Kcvrpov ( kentron ) = 

* a goad, a spur ; i-dro? (notaf) =. the back : so 
called from the fact that the dorsal flu is 
entirely composed of spines.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Blenniid*, 
with ten species, of which one, C. g until 
the Gunnel-, or Butterdish, is British. The 
body is elongate ; dorsal (of spines only) and 
anal lius of equal length and falcated ; caudal 
flu large and forked ; scales minute. 

9cn-tro-pd' gon, s. [Gr. KcVrpoi* (Arnlmit)* 
a spur; Trwywr (pdgdn) = a beard.] 

Bat : A genus of Lobeliactw, natives of 
tropical America. All the plants are nuder* 
shrubs with irregular flowers on long axillary 
stalks. 11 is alleged that the succulent fruit 
of Ccntropognn is eatable (Lind ley), though 
the Lobeliacea* are generally dangerous. 

9<m tro po ma, ccn tre po -mus, 5. 

[Gr. Ktrrpov (kenirott) = a goad, a spur; and 
rro>^a (poma) — u lid, n cover.] 


boil. b<S^; poiit, cat, cell, chorus, chin, benph; go, feem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, -lng‘« 

-otan, -tlcoi = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -§ion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -tre, &c. — beL ter. 
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centropristes— cephalaspis 


Ichthy.: A genus of fishes belonging to the 
Percidje or Perch family. Centropomus un - 
decitnalis , the specific name of which refers 
to the fact that it had eleven rays to the 
posterior dorsal fin, frequents the mouth of 
some South American rivers. It is called by 
the English residents the Sea-pike, and is 
eaten. 

cen-tro pris'-ti?, [Gr. Ktvrpov (kenlron) 
= a spur; and n-picr-riv (pristis) = a large fish, 
prob. the saw-fish (q.v.).j 

ichthy. : A geuus of fishes belonging to the 
Pereidie or Perch family. Centroprirtis nigrU 
cans, one of the species called Black Perch 
or Black Bass, is abundant in the rivers of the 
United States, aud is esteemed for the table. 

$en tro-pus, s. [Or. Ktvrpov (kentrcm) = a 
spur ; ttov? ( pous ) = & foot.] 

Qmith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Coccyziwe or Hooked-billed Cuckoos. 

^en- tro-ee-le -nl a, s. [Gr. Ktvrpov ( kmtron ) 
— a spur; achijvg ( ielene) = the moon.] 

Bo t. : A genua of Gcsneracete, from British 
Guiana. It consists of but a single plant, 
which has a short, creeping stem, subcordate, 
petiolate leaves, and solitary ax ill ary peduncles. 
The calyx is five-parted, with serrate segments, 
it is distinguished from Nemetanthus, to 
which it is allied, by the spur of the flower, 
coupled with the habit and the toothed seg- 
ments of the calyx. ( Treas . of Botany.) 

^en-tro-se’-mat, s. [Gr. Ktvrpov (kentron) = 
a spur ; appa. (sima) — a mark, a device.] 

Bot.: A genus of leguminous prostrate or 
twining perennial plants, distinguished by 
having on the back and near the base of the 
standard a short spur. The species are entirely 
American, and are mostly found in Brazil. 
The largeand elegant pea-like flowers are white, 
violet, rose, or blue in colour, single or io 
axillary racemes. The pods are very narrow, 
compressed, thickened at both sides, and ter- 
minating iu a long point ; in some species they 
are eight inches in length. Upwards of twenty 
species are knowu. 

cen-trum, s. [From Mod. Lat. centrum; 
Gr. Ktvrpov (kentron) = a horse-goad, . . . 
the stationary part of a pair of compasses.] 
Anat. £ ZooL : A centre, applied specially 
to the ** bodies " of vertebrate (Huxley.) 
The central portion or •• body" of a vertebra. 
(Nicholson.) 

*£en-try , s. [Sentry.] 

“ The thoughtless wits shall freqneut forfeit* pay. 

Who ‘gainst the Ctmrry* box discharge their tea.” 
Gay. 

cen-tum vir (jpl . $en-tum vir-I), s. [An 

adaptation of Lat. centumviri : centum = a 
hundred ; virt, nom. pL of vir = a man.] 

Rom. Antiq. : Cue of the centumviri or 
judges appointed by the praetor to decide 
common causes amongst the Romaus. They 
were selected from the most learned in the 
law, and were elected from the thirty-five 
tribes, three out of each tribe, so that their 
number really was one hundred and five, 
though, for the sake of the round uumber, 
called centumviri. They were afterwards in- 
creased in number to one hundred and eighty, 
yet still retained their original name. 

9 en tum -vir-al, a. [Lat. <tenri<mtnra/u = 
pertaining to the centumviri.) Pertaining to 
the centumviri or a centum vir. (As/i.) 

cen turn vir-ate, s. [ Fr. ccntumvimt ; Lat. 
centumviratus .]* The office or position of a 
centumvir. (Quor. Rev.) 

9 en-tun'-cu-lus, s. [Lat = hind-weed.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Primulaceae. 
Centunculus minimus is the Bastard Pimper- 
nel, a British annual weed with alternate 
ovate leaves and sessile flowers. A book- 
name for it is the Small Chaffweed. 

cen'-tu-ple, a. [Fr. centuple; Lat. ccntuplex 
= a ’hundred- fold : cent u m = a hundred ; 
plexus, pa, par. of plecto = to twist, to weave.] 
A hundred-fold. ( Ben Jotison.) 

* 5 en'-tu-ple, v.t. [Centuple, a.] To multi- 
ply or increase a hundred-fold. 

'* Then would ho ctntuplr thy former *toT«, 

And make thee far more happy thau before." 

Sand y t : Pa raphr. of Job. 

* ^en-ta -plic-atc, r.f. [Lrit. centuplicatus, 
pa. par. of centuplico — to make a hundred- 


fold : centum =n hundred ; pltco=to weave, to 
twist.) To make a hundred-fold, to repeat a 
hundred times. 

* yen-tu’-pli-oa-ted, 7 x 1 . par. or a. [Cen- 
tuplicate, r.] Made a hundred-fold, repeated 
a hundred times. 

"I perform'd the clvilitle* you enjoynd me to vour 
friend* here, who return you the like centuplicated, 

. . .“ — Howell, bk. tv.. Let. 2. 

* £en-tu -pli-ca-tmg, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Centuplicate, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ partic. adj. : (See the 
verb). 

C. .Js subst. : The act of multiplying a hun- 
dred-fold. 

* ^en-tiir’-i-al, a. [Lat. centurialis = per- 
taining to a century ; centuria = a century ; 
centum = a hundred.] Pertaining to a century 
or a hundred. (Edin. Cycl .) 

* cen-tur -I-an, s. [Eng. century ; -an.] A 
centurion. (See example under ceufenier.) 

* 9 cn-tiir'-i-ate, v.f. [Lnt. ccnturiatus, pa. 
par. of cenfwrio.] To divide into centuries or 
hundreds. (Coles.) 

* 9011 tur’-l-atO, a. [Lat. centurm/us, pa. 
par. of centurio. ] Pertaining to, or divided into, 
centuries or hundreds. 

"The ctmturiato mast; labile*. "—Holla nd : Hr y, hit. 
vL, ch. xlL 

* 9 en-tiir-i-a’-t 6 r # s . [Lat. centurio = to 
divide into centuries or hundreds ] A name 
given to historians who distinguish times by 
centuries, whieh is generally the method of 
ecclesiastical history. Used specially of the 
Magdeburg centuriators— viz. , Matthias Fla- 
cius, John Wigand, Matthew Judex, Basil 
Faber, Andrew Corvinus, Thomas Holt- 
hunters, and others, who between A.D. 1559 
and 1574 published a Church History in 
thirteen volumes, each volume comprising a 
century. 

" The centurlators of Magdeburg were the flr*t that 
discovered this grand Imposture.”— Aylijfe: Parer gon. 

* 9 en -tu-rio, * 9 en-tiir-y (1), s . [Cen- 
taur y.J ‘ 

•• Of lanrlol, century and fumytere." 

Chaucer : C. T.. 18 , 41 a 

9 en-tiir’-i- 6 n, *. [Lat. centurio, from centum 
= a hundred.] 

Roman Antiq. : A Roman military officer 
commanding a century or a company of in- 
fantry, consisting of oue hundred men. He 
answered to our captaiu. (Mat. viii. 5.) 

* 9 en’-tu-rist. S. [Eng. centur(y); -ist.] The 
same as’ Centuriator (q.v.). 

“ You cannot justly Join Os lander and the centuHttt 
with the heathens .’* — Sheldon : Jf trade* of A ntichritl, 
p. 105. 

9 en'-tu-ry (2), s. [Lat. centuria, from centum 
= a hundred.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally : 

(1) An aggregate number of a hundred of 
things. 

•* And on It said a century of prayers. 

Such as 1 cau, twice o’er. I ll weep and sigh.” 

Shake* p . . Cymbeline, iv. 2. 

(2) A period of a hundred years. 

". . . though our Joys, after some centurie* of years, 
may seem to hare gTowu older . . Boyle. 

2. Fig . : Any exceedingly long period of 
time. (Colloquial.) 

And fair unhlemlsh'd cenfurle* elaps'd. 

When not a Roman bled but In the Held." 

Thonuon: Liberty, pt ill 

* EL Roman Antiq. : 

1. A division of the Roman tribes for the 
election of magistrates, the passing of laws, 
&c., on which the voting was by centuries. 

2. A company of cavalry ; a aub-division in 
the Roraau army. 

* Centuries of Magdeburg : An ecclesiastical 
history, arrauged in thirteen centuries, com- 
piled by a great number of Protestants at 
Magdebuig. (iretoteT.) Bacon also wrote a 
work ou natural history, under the title of 
Ten Centuries of Natural History, it being 
divided into ten books, each containing one 
hundred short articles. 

century-plant, s. The American Aloe, 
Aloe americanus , so called from its being for- 
merly supposed to flower only once in each 
century. 


I&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


* ceorl, *. [Carl, CuunL.] 

9e'-pa t s. [Lat.] 

Bot . : The common onion, Allium cepa. 

9§-pa'-ceous, o. [Mod. Lat. ce;i(u); -accoiw.] 
Bot. : Alliaceous, having an odour like that 
of onions or garlie. 

* 9e-pev'-6r-ous, a. [Lat cepa = an onion ; 
voro = to devour.] Feeding upon onions. 

oeph-a-el'- Is, s. [Gr. *ce</>aAjJ (kephale) = head, 
and e’iAw (eila) = to roll or twiat tight up, 
from the flowers growing closely together.] 

Bot. ; A genus of plants of the order Cin- 
chooacefe, one of the species of which, Cephas 
elis ipecacuanha, a little creeping-rooted Bra- 
zilian plant, yields the well-known emetic of 
that name. C. ruellicefolia is poisonous, and 
is used to kill rats and mice. 

* 9cph - a ~ la - c&,n' - thus, s. [Gr. Kei><xXq 
(kephale) = head ; aKavda ( akantha ) = a spine.] 

Ichthy. : A synonym of Dactylnpterus (q.v.). 

* 9 eph-al-&T-gic, a. & $. [Lat. cephalalgicus ; 

Gr. Kf^aAoAyococ (kephalalgikos) : xe^aAij 

(kephale) = bend ; aA^ew (algeo) = to pain, 
to sutler pain.] 

A As adj. : Affected with, suffering from, 
or producing headache. 

B. ^ls subst. : A remedy for the headache. 

''. . . ceph<ilalyirt. icteric*. apoiilegmaticB. acoustic*, 
as their several case* required. “Suift : Gu.Uirer't 
Travel*. 

x 9eph-al-Al'-gjf (Eng.), ceph-al-&l‘ gi-a 

(Mod. Lat.), s. [Fr. ctphalalgic ; Gr. 
aAoAyio (kephalalgia) = headache : xe^aAij 
(kephale) — bead ; dAyew (algeo) = to a offer 
pain.] 

Med.: The pathological Dame for the head- 
ache. 

9 eph-al-ajn , -ther-a» $. [Gr. (kephale) 

= hea'd ; dvOepa (anthera) = an anther.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, three species of 
which are common in this country, Cephalan- 
thera pollens, ensifolia, and rubra. They have 
nearly regular white or red half-dosed flowers 
with a saccate hypodril. 

9eph-al-an’-thi um, s. [Gr. Ke4>a\r} (kephale) 
= hea'd ; dv6 o? (anthos) — a flower.] 

Bot. : The head or capitate inflorescence of 
a composite flower. (Brande.) 

9eph-al-an -thus, s. [Gr. (A.ej>/*oZe) 

— hea'd ; dvdos (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Cinchonaceje, 
called in North America Button-wood. Ccph- 
alanthus occideutalis is a bushy shrub with 
leaves opposite, or sometimes three io a whorl, 
and yellowish-white flowers in round beads 
of the aize of a marble. It is common io 
swamps from Carolina to Canada. The inner 
bark of the root is an agreeable bitter, and 
is often taken as a remedy in obstinate coughs. 

90ph-al-ar'-i-a, s. [Gr. k^oAjj (kephale) =1 
the head, from ’the form of the groups of the 
flowers, and Lat fein. sing. adj. suit', -aria.] 
Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
Teazel-worts. There ore about twenty speciea 
known, occurring in Middle Europe. North 
Asia, and the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
mostly perennial herbs, a few only being 
anuual. The flowers are white, yellow, or 
lilac. 

9eph-al-2,s'-pi-dne, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. 
ccphataspis (q.v.), and fein. pL adj. auff. - idee. ] 
Pakront. : A family of fosail fishes, order 
Ganoidei, sub-order Ostracostci, or I’laco* 
derrns. They commence in the Upper Silu- 
rian, but do not attain importance till the 
Devonian period. [Cephalaspis.] 

9eph-al-as’-pis, s. [Gr. k^oAjj (kephale) = 
head ; aerm; (aspis) — a shield.] 

PaUcont. : A genus of ganoid fossil fishes 
found in the Old Red Sandstone formation. 
The cephalic shield is prolonged behind into 
three acute projections, the two lateral ones 
produced backwards so as to make the buckler 
resemble “a saddler’a knife," i.e. , the instru- 
ment with which leather merchants and shoe- 
makers cut their leather. The species are 
sometimes called Bucklerheads. The most 
common one is Cephalasftis Lyellii. It is found 
in Forfarshire. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
Sjhrian. se, co ^ e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* ceph'-al-ate, a. & a [Gr. «<f>aAij ( kephale ) 

= head.] 

A. As adj. : Having a distinct head ; be- 
longing to the Cephalata (au old ayuouym of 
Cephalophora, q.v.). 

B. As s^bst. : A mollusc having a head. 

ceph-al-o-my-i'-a, s. [Or. ne<t>a\ri (kephale) 
— head ; pvia \muia) — a tty.] 

Entom. : A genus of dipterous insects of 
the family (Kstridie, or Oadtliea. 

geph-al‘-ic, * ^Sph-iU-icU, a. & «. IFr. 

crphalique ; Gr. *«<f>dAt«o 9 (kephalikos) = per* 
tabling to the head ; Ke<J>aAij ( kephale ) = the 
head.] 

A. As adj . : Pertaining to the head ; useful 
as a remedy for pain in the head. 

•* Cevhalick medicines nro all such *» attenuate tha 
blood, so 03 to make it circulate eaxlly through the 
capillary vessels of the bruin."’ — ArbiUhnot : On Aitvt. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or remedy for 
pains in the head. 

cephalic index, s. 

Anut., Ethnol. : The ratio of the transverse 
to the longitudinal diameter of the skull. 

cephalic snuff, s. 

Pharm. : The name of an errhine powder, 
the chief ingredient in which is asarabacca. 

cephallo vein, s. A vein running along 
the arm, so called because the ancients used 
to open it for disorders of the head. 

t geph-al ls’-tic, a. [Gr. KetpaKy ( kephale ) = 
the head.] Belonging to or situated in the 
head. 

geph-al i tis,s. [Gr. Kf<f>a.\>J (fccpbale) = the 
head, and med. suft. -itis (q.v.).J 
Med. : Inrtammation of the brain or its 
investing membranes. 

ceph al l za'-tion, j. [Gr. «e<f>aAij (kephale) 
= the bead.] 

Biol. : A word first used by J. Dana to in* 
dicate the tendency in certain animals to have 
their forces localised in or near the head. 

“This centralisation Is literally a capitalization of 
the forces. In the lunhor groups, the larger part of 
the a hole structure Is cgutred in the bead." — Dana 
Crustacea, pt. it., p. 1.307. 

geph al-ize, v.t. [Gr. *e^>aAij (kephale).] 

Btul. : To cause cephalization in (an animal) 
or of (its limbs). 

geph al 6, in comp. [Gr. «e<f>aA»j ( kephale ) = 

* head.]* Pertaining to the brain. 

cephalo branchlata, s. pi. 

Zool. : The same as Titbicola (q.v.). 
cephalo branchiate, a. 

Zool.: Having branch he (gills) upou the 
head. Example, the Serpulie in the class 
Annelida. 

ceph &r od-ine, a. [From Gr. *e«[>aAij (ke- 
phale) = a hea<l, d euphonic, and Eng. suff. 
-ine.) Forming a head. (It. Brmvn, 1874.) 

* geph-al og'-raph-y, s. [Gr. aA»j 
(kephale) = head ; Adyo? (logos) = a discourse ; 
yp<L<f>u> ( grapho ) = to write. ] 

Anat. : A description of the head, 

| geph -al oid, a. [Gr. ice<f>aAij (kephale) = 
head ; e!S<w (cidos) = form.] Head-shaped. 

geph-al ol -6-gy. s. [Gr. KefiaAij (kephale)= 
head ;* and Aoyo? (logos) = a treatise. ] 

Anat. : A treatise on the head. 

coph al om'-e-tcr, s. [From Gr. «e<£aA»j 
T (kephale) ~ the head, aud perpov (mrtron) = 
a measure. ] An instrument for measuring the 
size of the fetal head during parturition. 

geph-al oph -6r~n^ s. pi. (From Gr. ««4>aA>j 
(kephale) ^ the head, and <£opcoi ( phorco ) = to 
bear.] 

Zool. : A sub-class of mollnsca containing 
those which possess a distinct head. They 
are called also Encephala. 

geph-al-oph or ous, n. (From Mod. Lat. 
cephaiophor(n), and Eng. snIT. -nus.] Pertaining 
to or of tho nature of the Cephalophora. 

geph itl -o phiiB, s. [Or. tcefiahij (Ay;)/<«/c) = 
the head, and Ao</>o? (lophos) = crest.] 

Zool. : A genus of Antelopes, peculiar to 


tropical or southern Africa. The males have 
horns which are short, straight, simple cones, 
slanting backwards, and a long tuft of hair 
(whence the name) directed backwards be- 
hind the ears. They are known as Busli- 
hueks, and there are several species, the 
smallest, the Pigmy Bush-buck, being no 
bigger than a rabbit. The better form Ceph- 
alolophus is gaining ground. 


geph -art-op dd-a (Lat.), geph -al-6-pods 

(Eng.], s. pi. [Gr. «<r/>oAij (kephale) — head, 
and nous (pous), genit. ttoSo? ( podns ) = a foot.] 

1, Zool. : A class of molluscs, characterized by 
a distinct head, surrounded by a circle of long 
arms or tentacles, used for crawling and seiz- 
ing objects. It includes the Argonaut. Octo- 
pus, Cuttle-fish, &c., with the fossil Belemnites 
and Ammonites. They are furnished with two 
large eyes, and mostly with 
an internal shell. They swim 
with the head backwards. 

The Nautilus aud Spirula 
form the living types of hun- 
dreds of species whicli have 
become extinct, and the re- 
mains of which are found in 
great abundance in secondary 
strata ; they occur also in the 
Paheozoic formations. (Am 
monitk.] The Cephalopoda 
are divided into two orders : 

Dibranchiata, containing 
those which have two bran- 
chiae only, and Tetrabranchiata, or those 
which have four branchiae. 

2. Pala'ont. : The order Tetrabranchiata 

comes first in time, appearing in the Lower 
Silurian rocks, attaining its maximum in 
Paheozoic times, and decreasing through 
Mesozoic aud Cainozoic periods till now its 
solitary representative is the genus Nautilus 
The order Dibranchiata began with Mesozoic 
epoch and has since increased, reaching its 
maximum in the present day. (Nicholson.) 



CEPHALOPOD. 


ceph'-al-o-pode, s. [Fr. ctphalopode , from 
* Gr. >ce<j>uA»j (kephale) -head, and wows (j>ous)= 
a foot.] 

Zool. : A mollusc of the order Cephalopoda. 


ccph-al-5-pdd 1C, «. [Eng. cephalopod, and 
suit. -ic. ] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
cephalopoda. 

ceph-al-op -o-dous, a. [Eng. cephalopod, 
and siilf. -ous.] The same as Cephalopod ic. 

ceph-al op ter-a, s. [Gr. *e</m A»j (kephale) 
= head, and Trrcpdv (pteron) a feather, a wing.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the typical 
one of the family Cephalopterid® (q.v.). 
Ccphaloptcra giorna is largo in size. It occurs 
in the Mediterranean. 


geph-al-6p ter'-l-dte, s. pi. [From Mod. 

1 Lat. 'cephalop- 
ter(a) (q. v.), 
and fern. pi. 
ailj. sulf. -idie.] 

Ichthy. : A 

family of fishes, 
sub-order Pla- 
giosto mats. 

The jaws have 
many email 
teeth and the 
tail a long 
barbed spine. 

The head looks head of cephalopteba. 
homed from 

Its having two small projecting appendages ; 
hence the name Cephnloptera. 

geph-al op'-ter-ua, s. [Cephaloptera ] 
Omith. : A genus of the Coracime or Fruit- 
crows, family Corvids, having an enlarged 
crest of leathers on the head, which advances 
in front and overshadows tho bill. CVpJmtop- 
terns arnatus is the Umbrella- bird of Brazil. 

gcph'-al ot, s. [Gr. Ke^aA^ (kephale) = the 
head.]* The same as ccrebrut (q.v.). 

gcph-al-o-ta'-go co, s. pi (Mod. Lat. 
ccphalot(ns), and Lat. fern. pi. ndj. sutl. -tura.] 
Bot. : The Australian Pitcher* plant, Cepha- 
lotus follieu laris, a curious herb, with radical 
leaves, which is a plant of very doubtful 
affinity, lias boon considered provisionally as 
a distinct family under this title. It has a 
very short or contracted stem, with epoun- 
aliaped stalked leaves, among which are 



mingled amall pitcher-like bodies, placed on 
short stout stalks, and closed at the top like 
the true pitcher-plants (Nepenthes). These 
pitchers are of a green colour, spotted with 
purple or brown, and provided with hairs. 

geph-al-o-tax'-ua, s. [Gr. K«J>aA>j (kephale) 
= a head (referring to the clusters of the male 
flowers) ; Lat. taxus = a yew.] 

Bot. : A genus of Coniferous plants, be- 
longing to the family Taxace*. They are 
nearly allied to the Taxus or Yew in general 
habit, foliage, and essential characters. There 
are four or five species known, all from Japan 
or North China. One, Cephalotaxus Fortuni , 
is frequently found in our collections of 
Conifers. 

geph-al-d'-te£, s. [Gr. Ke<pa\rj (kephale) = a 
head, ofc (ous), genit. J>to? (otos)= au ear.] 
Zool.: A genus of mammiferons animals, 
natural order Cheiroptera, with conical head, 
ears short, and tail but little apparent. 

geph-al-6 thor'-ax, s. (Gr. <ce</>aA»j (kephale) 
= head ; 0u>paf ( thorax ) = chest.] 

Entom. rf Zool. : The name given to the Knit 
division of the body of the Araehnida and Crus- 
tacea, consisting of the head and chest united. 

geph'-al-o-teme, s. [From Gr. netpaky (ke- 
phale) — head, and -rop.6? (tomos) = cutting.] 
Surg. : An instrument for cutting into the 
fetal head, to assist its forcible contraction 
and facilitate delivery. 

* ceph-al-ot -Gm-y, s. [Or. K«f>a\ri (kephale) 

— bead* ropy (tome) — a cutting, Tepvw (temnfi) 

— to cut.] 

1 . A nat. : The dissection of the head. 

2. Midwifei'y : The removal of the brain of 
a child impacted in the pelvis. 

geph -al-6 tribe, s. [Gr. Ke<f>a\ij (kephale) = 
head ;‘r pt/3m (tribo) — to rub away, to crush.] 
An obstetrical instrument for crushing the 
head of the child in the womb, in order to faci- 
litate delivery. (IFcbsIcr.) 

geph al ot'-ri-chum, s. [Gr. Ke<t>a\y (ke- 
phale)' - the head ; Qpi$ ( thrix ), genit. Tpt*<k 
(Iric/ios) = hair.] 

Bot. : A gcuus of Dematici (hyphcmyce- 
tous Fungi). Cephalotrichum curtum is an 
extremely minute plant growing upon the 
leaves of sedges, with scattered, short, brown, 
erect filaments, bearing somewhat globular 
heads composed of tufts of forked or ternate 
branches, with one or two short acute branch- 
lets, slightly scabrous, bearing smooth spores. 
(Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

cephal-o'-tua, 3 . [Gr. it /poky ( kephale ) = a 
bead.] 

Bot. : A genus of very singular dwarf piteher* 
plants, of which only one species is known, 
Cenhalotus follicularis, a native of swampy 
places in King George's Sound. [Cephalota- 
ce.e.] 

t geph'-al-ous, a. [Gr. Kf<j>a\(ri) (fccpbal[c])= 
head ; Eng. sufl* -ous.] 

Zool. : Having a head, applied principally 
to a division of Molluscs, the Cephalala, which 
includes tho Univalves, &c. (Dana.) 
ceph al U9, s. [Gr. Ke^aAtoTo? (kephalotos) 
* — furnished with a head.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Cod-fishes (Gadidae), 
in which the head is remarkably large, de- 
pressed, and broad. 

2. Entom. : A genus of dipterous insects. 

Cc' pheus, s. [Named after the husband of 
3 Cassiopeia and father of Andromeda.] 

ylsrixm. : A constellation in the Northern 
hemisphere, lying between Cassiopeia and 
Draco. In the British Catalogue thirty-five 
stars are enumerated. 

go'-plius, s. [From Gr. Kr)<pr)v (kephen) — a 
drone.] 

Entom. : A genua of llymenopterous in- 
sects, of the family Xiphydriidre. Mr. Ste- 
phens enumerates ten species of this genus 
occurring in Britain. Cephas pygmerus is com- 
mon in (lowers, particularly buttercups. 

ge -po la, s. (Lat. = a small onion, a chive.) 
Ichthy. : A genus of anguilliform fishes, 
order Thoracica, having the head roundish, 
compressed, teeth curved ; gill-membrane 
with six rays ; body ensiform and naked. 
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ce-pol'-i-doe, t. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cepola, 
and fern pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : Band-Ushes, a family of fishes in 
which t!ie body is very long, compressed, and 
ribbon. like. Genera Cepola, Gymnctrus 

T rich i virus, <fcc. Some are British. 

• $cp -ter. * 5ep -tre, * ?cp -tyr, s. 

[SCEITRE. J 

• cep-tur-it, a. [Sceptred.] 

• 5er-a-9COU3, a. (Lat cer(a) = wax, and 
Eng. sntf. -areonj.] Pertaining to or made of 
wax ; like wax in appearance. Specially in 
hotany. (Brande.) 

for-a $. [From Gr. lojpd* (keros) = 

bees- wax, and dfiiji' (aden) = a gland.] 

Bot. : Ceradia furcata , a half succulent plant 
from the most barren part of South-west 
Africa, yields African Bdellium. It is a brittle, 
rcsinoid substance, fragrant when burned, and 
must not be confounded with ordinary’ Bdel- 
lium. (/.iruilry.) 

Cer a-gO, s. (Lat. cera=. war. Second cle- 

• ment in the compound unknown.] Bee-bread, 
a substance consisting principally of the 
pollen of flowers, and used by bees for food. 

ger'-a-in, ^er -a-ine, s. [From Lat cera - 
wax, and Eug., Ac. suff. -in, -ine ( Chem .) 
(<l- v -)-] 

Chem . : The part of beeswax which is spar- 
ingly soluble in alcohol and not saponified by 
potash. 

9 e-ram -by 9' l dte, s. pi. [Lat. eerambyx , 
gemt. ceruntbycfisj ; auff. -vtiee.} 

Entom. : A family of coleopterous insects, 
which have the head large and vertical, the 
jaws sharp and strong, the tarsi prehensile, 
and the thorax nearly as broad as the body. 
They live upon solid or decayed wood, both 
in their larva and perfect states. 

ce-ram' hyx, s. (Lat. eerambyx; from Gr. 
Kfpas (kerns) =r a horn, and a/x£y| ( ombux ) = a 
cup, from tha form of the joints of the an- 
tenme.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, or beetles, 
the typical one of the family Cera rabyc idle. 
They are widely distributed all over the world, 
but mainly in hot countries. The Musk 
Beetle (C. Moschatus) is found on willows in 
England. It has a strong but agreeable odour, 
aomewhat resembling that of attar of roses. 

9e-ram i a-9c ao, s.pl. (Lat. ccramiXim); 
fern. pi. sulT. -acetr.] 

Bot . .* An order of Florideons Algse. Rose- 
red or purple sea-weeds with a filiform frond, 
consisting of an articulated, branching fila- 
ment, composed of a single string of cells, 
sometimes coated with a stratum of small 
cells. (Griff. <£ Uenfrey .) 

9e-ram'~ic, a. [Gr. K<pa/Lu«os (kemmikos) = 
pertaining to pottery; Ktpap . os (keramos) = a 
potter.] Of or pertaining to pottery\ or the 
art of pottery. 

9e-ram'-iC9, $. [Ceramic.] All the varieties 
of baked or burnt clay. It is distinguished 
from rifrics, in which ailex predominates, the 
result being glass. 

9er-am-id i urn, s. (A diinin. from Or. 

• xepdfjuoy ( keramion > = a pitcher.] 

Bot. : A name given to the globose-ovate or 
conical capsule nf rose-spored Algae. Examples 
are afforded by Laurencia. 

1 9er’-a-miat, s. [Eng. ceranv(ic); -ist.) A 
maker of pottery or earthenware ; a potter. 

9er-a'-m! um, s. [Gr. «epd/iiov ( keromion ) = 
a little pitcher, from the shape of the cap- 
sules.] 

Botany ; 

1. A genus of marine, rose-spored Alg?e 
belonging to the order Ceramiaceve. The tips 
of the filaments arc incurved. Several species 
occur on our coasts, CVramitm rwhruw heing 
especially common. 

2. A synonym of Didymochlaena, a peculiar 
genus of South American Ferns. (Treas. of 
Bot.) 

9er'~a-pus, s. [From Gr. <ep« (Veras) = 
horu, aod (pons) = a foot.] 
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Zool. : A genus of Aruphlpodous Crusta- 
ceans. Cerapus tubularis, the Caddis- shrimp, 
occurs amoug Scrtularice in the sea, near Egg 
harbour in the United States. 

9er-ar'-gyr-ite, s. [Gr. «<>a« ( kcras ) = n 
horu ; dpyupov (arguros) =s silver, and Eng. 
suif. -ite (iV/in.).] 

JLfin. : A mineral of a pearl-grey, greviah- 
green, or whitish colour ; transparent Com- 
position : Chloriue. 247 ; silver, 75’3. It is 
found principally in Peru, Chili, and Mexico. 

9er -a-sin, 9cr'-a-sme, s. [Lat ccrashtm) 
— a chem*, uod Eng. suff. -in, - ine (CA«m.).] 

1. Cftem, ; The portion of the gum of the 
cherry, plum, and other trees, insoluble in 
water. 

2. Min.: 

(1) A mineral, the same as Mendipite (q.v.). 

(2) Cromfordite (q.v.). 

t 9e-ras'-i- noils, a. [From Lat. cerasiuus = 
cherry -coloured. ] 

1. Ord.Lang.: Cherry -coloured. 

2. Chem. : Pertaining to cerasio. 

cer'-a-site, s. [Lat. ccras(um)=a cherry, nnd 

T Eng' anff. - ite (3/in.).] 

A/in. ; Native muriate of lead. 

9cr-as-te^ s. [Gr. Kfpatrrrjs (kerastes) = 

1 horned, from icepa? (Veras) = a horn.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : A horned serpent, Cerastes 
horrid us. 

" 8cttri>li<n. ind nap. and ampMsbena dire. 

Ceratie* horned, hydros, ami clop* drtrtr. - ’ 

MiUon . 1>. L.. x. 526. 

2. Zool. : A 

genus of Indian 
and African 
vipers, remark- 
able for tlicir 
fatal veuom, 
and for two 
little horns or 
pointed hones 

. placed over 

each eye. They head of cerastes. 
are of a livid 

grey colour, and have a most terrific appear- 
ance. 

9e-ras'-ti-um» s. [Gr. *epa<; (Veras)- a horn, 
from the shape of the capsules.] 

Bot. : An extensive genus of Caryophyllaceae, 
containing small, white-flowered plants, gene- 
rally called Mouse-ear duckweeds. The 
petals are generally bifid. The number of 
sepals, petals, and stamens varies ; it is gene- 
rally five in the two former, and ten id the 
staminal whorl. Several species occur in 
Britain. Cerastium arvense is a common Eng- 
lish plant. (Treas. of Bot.) 

9er-a-sua, s. [Lat., from Gr. Ktpax. r<* (kerasos) 
= a cherry-tree.] 

Bot. : The Cherry-tree, a genus of trees of 
the order Amygdalacea*. Three species are 
British — (1) Cerasus vulgaris, called also 
Primus cerasus , the Dwarf Cherry ; (2) C. 
Avium, called also Pru nvs A vium, the Gean, 
and (3) Cerasus Padus, called also Lauro-cerra- 
sus Pculus and Prunus Padus , the Bird Cherry 
Hooker considers Nos. 1 and 2 mere varieties 
of each other. The first of these is generally 
supposed to have originated the Ganleu 
Cherry, aud the second the Morelia. The 
leaves, baik, and fruit of Cerasus Lauro-cerasus 
(the Common Laurel), and the oil derived 
from them, are virulent poisona, owing to the 
amount of prussic acid which they contain. 
For a similar reason C. capricida, of Nepaul, 
kills, as the Latin specific name imports, 
the goats of that region. C. Padus and C . 
virgin tana have the deleterious property in 
less measure. All the species of Cerasus 
yield a gum analogous to gum tragaeautli. 
The leaves of Cerasus Avium have been used 
as a substitute for tea. A variety of the same 
tree is used in the Vosges and in the Black 
Forest in the preparation of the liquor called 
“ Kir<chwasser. M The kernel of C. O'-ci- 
dentalis, a West Indian species, is employed 
in flavouring the liquor called “ Noyau.” The 
bark of Cfro^i/s virginiana is prescribed as a 
febrifuge. So also is that of C. cajyollim of 
Mexico. [Cherry.] 

t 9er -ate, s. [Lat. cmifus, pa. par. of cero = 
to cover with wax ; cera = wax.] A pharma- 
ceutical prejwmtion of wax, oil, and some 
softer substance made into a plaister. 


* 9er-a'-te&, o. [Lat. «rafus = waxed, pa. 
pa* of ccro = to wax; cera = wax.] Waxed, 
covered with wax. (Bailey.) 

9e-ra-tid' i-um, «. [Gr. (Veras) := a 

horn ; el5o? ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, of the family 
Oxytriehiuu. It is furnished with cilia, horns 
on the fore part of the body, but neither hooks 
nor styles. One species, Cmitulium 
fum, Dujardin considered to have been a mutil- 
ated Oxytricha. The appearance of horns 
arises from the auterior part of the body 
beiug deeply notched. (Griff, dt Uenfrey.) 

* 9er'-a-tinc, a. [From Gr. K<paTtnj? (Vcra- 
tines) = the fallacy called the horns : ««>a« 
(Veras) = a horn.] Sophistical. 

9er-a^ti tea, 9cr-flHtite, s. [Prom Gr. 
Ktpas (keros), genit. teepenos (keratos) = a horn, 
and sutf. in)? (ites).] [Ite.] 

Pa lawn t. : A genus of Amraonitidse, with 
a discoidal shell, having lobed sutures with 
the lobes oviculated. They exist from the 
Devonian to the Cretaceous formations, occur- 
ring io Europe and India. 

9e-ra-tl-um t s. (Gr. Kfpartov (keration), 
dim. of Kepas (kcras) = a horn.] 

Botany : 

1. A genns of lsariarei (h>7>homycetous 
Fungi), containing a generally diffused British 
plant, l*. hydnoides, which grows on rotten 
wood, has a tuft of white simple or slightly- 
branched prickle-like processes, which pro- 
duce on their surface atcrigmata (spicules, 
Berk.), ench of which is surmounted by a 
spore which easily falls ofl'. The whole plant 
readily collapses into a mucilaginous mass. 
The cellular appearance figured by Gveville 
depends on the collapsing of the processes. 
(Griff. & Henfrey.) 

2. A kind of fruit, placed by Bindley under 

his class Syn carpi. It is similar Io the 

siliqua, but has no septum. 

9er'-a-to, in compos. [From Gr. k( pat (Veras), 
gemt. K*puTo* (keratos) = a born.] Provided 
with a horn or horns. 

cerato-branchial, a. 

Comp. A nat. : A term applied by ProL 
Owen in his Homologies to the longer bent 
pieces supported by the bones which form 
the lower extremities of the branchial arches 
in fishes. 

ccrato gioesue, s. 

Anal. : A name for the byo-glossus muscle, 
from its appearance and insertion into the 
toDgue. (J/uyn*.) 

ccrato hyaL, a. Pertaining to the larger 
of the two chief parts of the hyoid bone. 

9er'-a-to-9eIe, a. [Gr. *epa* (Veras) = a horn; 
(ojAij (kcle) — a tumour.] 

PathoU : A term for a hernia of the corner 
of the eye, consisting in the protrusion of the 
inner layer by the pressure of the aqueous 
humour at aome poiut where the outer layer 
is destroyed by ulceration. 

9er'-a-tode, 9er'-g.-t6se, s. [Gr. >cepaT^5T)v 

(keratodfs) = horn-like.] The horny or fibrous 
skeletal substance of sponge. 

cer-at'-a-dus, s. [From Gr. «<>« (keros), 
gemt. Ktpa.ro$ (keratos) = a horu; and uSoic 
(udous), genit. (wiontos) = a tooth.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of fishes, order Dipnoi. 
With Lepidosiren, till lately placed among 
the Amphibia, it constitutes the point of 
transition hetweeu Fishes and Amphibians. 
Ceratodus Fosteri is the Australian Mud-fish. 

2. Pahvont. : Agassiz first founded the 
genus ou certain homed teeth found in Tri- 
assic aud Jurassic rocks. Seventeen types of 
teeth have since been found in (Queensland ha 
Australia, and in Central India. 

9er-a to -ni a, s. [Gr. Kfpdnov (keration) — 

* a little horn ;*dim. of Kepa? (Veras) = a horn, 
from the shape of the pods.] 

Bot. ; A genus of leguminous plants. Cer- 
a^onia Siliipta is the Carob (q.v.). 

9e*ra-to-phyl-la -90-50, 5. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
ceratophyll(um ) ; and Lat. nora. pL fern. suff. 

-acece. ) 

Bot. : A natural order of plants, consisting 
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of flo/iting herbs with whorls of mulUfitl, cel- 
lular leaves. 

9 &r a-to phyl'-lum, s. [Gr. uepat ( keras ) = 
a horn ; <^uAAoe ( phullon ) = a plant, a leaf, the 
petals Tcseinbling a horn in shape.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants. Hie typical one of 
the Ceratopliyllaceie, ol which it is the only 
known genus, and has only one known 
species. C. devicrsum (liornwort)^ is fairly 
common iu ponds and slow streams in Britain. 

cer a toph-y-ta, s. [Gr. Ktpas (taros) = a 
horn ; <^vr6e {phuton) = a plant ] A tribe of 
Corals, the internal axis of which has the 
appearance of wood or horn. It includes 
Antipathes and Gorgonia. 

ce-r&t-o tome, s. (From Gr. tapas (tarew ), 
gen it. tapa-ros (kcratos) = a horn ; end r op. 6 s 
(<o»aos) — cutting.] A knife used iu dividing 
the cornea. 

ce-ra’ trine, s. [From Mod. Lat. celrnria = 

T Iceland Moss, with the position of some of 
the letters reversed, and Eng. sufT. - ine .] 

Chem. : The bitter principle extracted from 
Iceland Moss. (IFetahr.) 

cc raun'-ics, s. [Gr. Kepavro? (keraunes) = 

3 thuuder.] 

Physics : That branch of physics which 
treats of heat and electricity. 

je-raun'-ite, s. [Gr. Kcpawos ( keraunos ) = 
thunder, and Eag. suffix Ate (A fin.) (q.v.).] 
A thunder-stone. (< %eaveland .) 

* ce-raun o scope, s. [Gr. ttepawos (kc- 
r«««os) = thunder ; (TKoireu) (sloped) = to view, 
td examine.) An instrument or machinery 
employed in the ancient mysteries to imitate 
thunder and lightning. 

$cr'-ber-a* S. [Named after Cerberus.] 

Bot. : A genue of poisonous plants of the 
nat. order Apocynace®. They are principally 
ornamental shrubs, and are natives of the 
Friendly Isles, India, &c. The fruit of Cerberu 
Ahnvai is a deadly poison. The kernels of 
C. Manghas are emetic and poisouous ; those 
of C. Odollamlactariannd salutaris arc believed 
to >>e harmless, but it is doubtful if they are 
really so. 

$er-bcr'-6 an, £er ber -I an, n. [Cer- 
rkrus.] Of or pertaining to Cerberus. 

£er bor-us, a. [Lat. Cerberus ; Gr. k epfiepos 

3 (kerberos).'} 

Myth. : A three-headed dog, fabled to guard 
the gates of hell, and whoso bite was poisonous. 

ccr-car-i-a, s. [Gr. *ep»fos ( kerkes ) — a tail ; 
Lat. neut. 'pi. suit, -aria.] Originally con- 
sidered a genus of Infusoria, but since 
sliown to lie the second stage in tbe de- 
velopment of a Tretimtode worm or fluke. 
Thu body is oblong, depressed, changeable ; 
the mouth sub terminal, armed or unarmed; 
acetabulum sub-ccntral ; tail filiform, simple, 
attenuate at the apex, dueidnoua. They are 
found parasitiunlly on the body, or within the 
intestines, liver, ovaries, »fec., of Mollusea 
(Symiiicus, Plan orb is, ..Vc,), and may be ob- 
taim'd by wounding the body in water. 

CercnrUc Snninis, Spermatozoa, or S pei-mat ic 
Animalcules: A name giveu by the older 
naturalists to certain moving bodies found in 
the seminal vessels in animals, and even in 
plants. Elireubcrg placed them under the 
llaustellate l’ntozoa. They are now known 
to be inorgauic. [Spermatozoa.] 

Qcr-ciir'-j-an, a. «fc s. [Gr. tap«o<; ( kerkos ) = 

1 a tall.] 

A. As ad). : Of or pertaluing to the Ccr- 
carlans. 

B. As : 

Zool. : An intestiual animalcule of the shape 
of a tadpole, having its body terminated by a 
tail like appendage. (Ouwi.) 

ccr-car '-1-form, a. [From Mod. Lat. «r- 

* curia ; and Class. Lat forma = form.] 

Zool . : Formed like the Cercarla. (Huxley.) 

* 5er9ho, i*. [O. Fr. cerchc.] [Search.] 

* ^cr'-^lour, i. (Fr. chercher = to suck.] 
[SivAncn.J A sourchcr. 

** CerctourU, YCu'.Rrfii, Ac/'—a&ertt Rep. 

9©r ijls, s. [Gr. Kepsic (kerkis) = the rod or 


the comb by which the threads of the woof 
were driven home ... a poplar- tree or the 
Judas-tree. (See definition,).] 

Bot.: A common geous of plants. Tribe, 
Bauhiniere. Cerci 3 siliquaslrnm is a tree, 
a native of the South of Europe, and of 
several countries in Asia. It is a hand- 
some low tree with a spreading head. 
The leaves are remarkable for their unusual 
shspe ; they are of a pale, bluish-green colour 
on the upper side, and sea-green on the under. 
The flowers have an agreeable acid taste, and 
are mixed in salads, and the flower-buds are 
pickled. It hns received the name of the 
Jndss-tree, from the tradition that it was upon 
a plant of it, near Jerusalem, that the traitor 
Judas hanged himself. 

* ^er'-cle, V. & 8. [Circle.] 

* ^er-clyng, s. [Circling.] 

cer-CO-90 -bus, s. [From Gr. tapxos (kerkos) 
= a tail, and «rjj3os (kebos) = an ape.] 

Zool. : A genus of Qnadrumana. Tribe or 
section, Catarhina, Ccrcoccbus sabrtus is the 
Greeu Monkey or Guenon. It comes from 
Africa, and is not no frequently seen in 
menageries. 

cer-co-la -bea, s . [From Gr. Kt'pwoe (tarfcos) 
= a tail, and M/9 g (lube) = a grip or hold.] 

Zool. : A genus of Rodents, the typical one 
of the family Cercolabidte (q.v.). The tail is 
long and prehensile. Locality, South America, 

cer-co-la'-bi-dso, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 

T cereoZa&es, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -idee.] 
Zool. ; A family of Rodeutia, comprising 
the American Porcupines. It is closely akin 
to the Ilyrtricidae or ordinary Porcupines, 
but the American species climb trees, which 
their congeners in the Old World never at- 
tempt to do. 

9er-co-lop -tc§, s. [From Gr. K«p«os ( kerkos ) 
= tail, and Ajjirnjs (ZupZcn) = one who takes ; 
Aap.pdvc<.v ( lambanein ) = to take.] 

Zool. : The typical geous of the family Cer- 
coleptidaj. 

cer-co-lep'-ti-daa, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
ccrcolepl(cs), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -idee.] 
Zool . ; A family of plantigrade carnivorous 
Mammals. The species are generally called 
Kinkajons. They are small in size and in- 
habit tropical America. 

cer-com’-o-nad^.s. pi. [Cercomonas.] Du- 
jardiu’s English name for the geuus Cerco- 
monas. 

cer-com'-o-nas, s. [Or. *ep*ro? (Icerkos) = a 
tail ; Lnt. mounts = unity, a unit, a monad : 
Gr. ftoyas (rnouos). [Monad.] A genus of Infu- 
soria, of the family Mormdina. Rady rounded 
or diseoidal, tuberculated, with a variable 
posterior prolongation in the form of a tail, 
which is longer or shorter and more or less 
fi li form . (Gri ff. <t He nf rey. ) 

cer-cop'-i-dre, s. vl. [Mod. Lat. ccrcop(is); 
* and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf, -i>l<r.] 

Entom. : A family of llmnoptcrous insects, 
found abundantly in grassy places. Tim 
larva} have the property of producing the 
frothy substance, like saliva, commonly 
known as Cuckoo- spit. The species are 
numerous. 

ipcr'-co-pis, s. [Lat. esreape = a grasshopper.] 
Entom. : A genus of llomopterous insects, 
the typical one of the family (Jcrcopidre. 

ccr-co-pl tho’-cus. si. [Gr. **>*0? (kerkos) 
•= a tail ; and ( pithekus ) — an ape.] 

Zool, ; A genus of long-tailed monkeys, 
having a prominent, muzzle of about an angle 
of fiO*. cheek -pouches, mid callosities on the 
seat. The Cercopithuvi belong to the section 
Catarhina mid the snb-s**i*ti«.u containing the 
Baboons; these have a long tail and both 
cheek -ponchos and natal callosities. They 
are found in Africa. 

<Jcr don lto, $. [From the founder Cerdon, 
and 811 If. Ate. j 

Hist. : A follower or supporter of Cer- 
don, a heretic in the second century, who 
denied the resurrection, rejected the Old 
Testament, and asserted that onr Lord's body 
was only a phantom. 

t ^ero, a [O. Fr. cere ; l^at. cero = wax.] 

• I. «Mt. I xing. : Wax. 


2. Animal Physiol. : The naked skin which in 
seme birds, such as the hawks, covers the 
base of the bilL 

cerc-cloth, s. [Cerecloth.] 

•^ere, *9§are, v.t. [O. Fr. ccrer; Fr . circr ; 
Lat. cera = wax. Cf. Wei. cvryr ; Ir. & GaeL 
ceir ; Gr. >a\pos (Jroros), all = wax.] 

1. To wax, or cover with wax. [Cerecloth.] 

“ . . . strong 

brow n thread cered, 

. . — HTtemun. 

2. To wrap up 
in a cerecloth. 

" Tlien w as the 
bod ye towelled, em- 
towmed Rndcered." 
—Unit. : Hen. 17//., 

6 . 

9e’r-e-al, a. & s. 

[ Lat. * cercalis = 
pertaining to 
Ceres, the god- 
dess of corn sud 
tillage.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to wheat or 
other grain. 

B. As subst. (generally in the plural) : Any 
corn or grain used for food. 

"The floor of the ceroalt, o^tu, barley, rye, md 
maize.’— Dr. Qay : Dietaries. 

9er -e-a'-li-a, s. [Lat. neut. pi. nf ccrealis.] 

* 1. Roman Antiq : The annual feast of 
Ceres, held on the 19th of April, 
f 2. Cereals. 

Cer'-©-a-lin, s. [Fr. cMaline; Lat. ccrealis - 
of or pertaining to Ceres.] 

Chcm. : A nitrogenous substance found by 
M. M&ge Mouries in bran. 

* ©er-o-a'-li-ous, a. [Lat. cereals), and 
Eng. suff. -ows.] Of or pertaining to corn, 
cereal. 

"The Oreek word . . . may eipuify any edvilioas or 
cerealinvt pmlus."- Brovme : Tract 1, para. 16. 

t 9er -e-bel (Eng.), 9cr-e bel -lum (Lat.), 
s. [Lat. cerebellum = a little braia, dim. of 
cerebrum — a hmiu.] 

1. Aaat. : A portion of the brain situ- 
ated beneath the posterior lobes of the 
cerebrum, and sbout one seventh the size of 
the latter, from which it is protected by the 
tentorium ccrebetli. It is composed of grey 
matter on the surface and white in the interior. 
In shape the cerebellum is oldong and flat- 
tened, largest from side to side, and divided 
into two hemispheres, separated on the npper 
surface by the superior vermiform process ; on 
the under surface there is adeep fissure termed 
the vallecula or valley, corresponding with the 
medulla oblongata. On making n vertical 
iucision the arbor vitai cere. belli is seen, the 
white central substance resembling the trunk 
of a tree with branches, hranelilets, and leaves. 
Nearer the commiss ire than to the lateral 
border is a yellowish grey dentated line, the 
corpus lhomboideum, or ganglion of the cere- 
bellum. The cerebellum is associated with 
the rest of the brain by three pairs of rounded 
peduncles or cords, the superior proceeding 
forwards and upwards to the testes, forming 
the anterior part of the lateral boundaries of 
the fourth ventricle with the valve of Vicns- 
seus l>et\veeii them ; the middle, the largest, 
arc lost in the pons varolii, and the inferior 
descend to the posterior pnrt of tbe medulla 
oblongata, and form the inferior portion of 
the lateral boundaries of the fourth ventricle. 

2. Physiol. : It is connected wit lit lie powers 
of motion, and is hugest in those animals which 
require the combined effort of a great variety 
of muscles to maintain their usual position 
and execute their ordinary movements. It 
does not appear to affect voluntary power, or 
reflux movements, but. eliiefly combined motor 
action. According to Lr. Furrier the cerebel- 
lum is the co-ordinating centre for tbe muscles 
of the eyeball. 1 n the system of phrenologists, 
first propounded by Gall, it is tbe organ of the 
sexual instinct, and Dr. Carpenter say6 it 
seems not improbable t tint tbe lobes of the 
cerebellum arc the j«rts specially concerned 
In the regulation of muscular movements, 
whilst the contra! portion maybe the sent of 
the sexual sehsat ions. This view is, however, 
not generally held. 

1 96r-o-bf>l lar, 9cr-o-bel' lous, «, [Eng. 
ccrytaf ; -ar.] *Oi or pertaining to the cercbei, 
or brain. 


oil, b 6 $; po&t, J< cat, cell, chorus. 9 hin, boni?U: go, gom; tbln, this; Bln, as; expect. Xcnopbon, exist. Ing. 
-clan, -tian = shan* -tlon, -slon = shim ; -Jion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shut, -bio, -die, &e. — bel. del. 
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oerebellitia— ceremony 


oer-e-bell-i'-tis, s . [Lat. cerebtll(um)\ aod 
suff. -if u (Med.) (q v.).J 

Pathol : Inflammation of the cerebellum 
(qv.). 

9or -o-bral, 9cr<i-bral, a. (Lat. cerebrum 
= the bram.] Of or pertaining to the brain. 

"... the »oft**r or dental branch . . . the batcher 
or cerebral form*."— Bettmes Comp. Oram. Aryan 
Lang., voL L 0*721, ch. UL. p. 219. 

cerebral ganglia, s.j>l. 

Anat. : Nerve centres situated in the head 
Of some of tbo inferior animals. 

cerebral hemispheres, s. pi 

Anat.: The two hemispheres dividing the 
upper part of the brain. 

cerebral nerves, s. pi 

A>mf. : The nerves, twelve in number, run- 
ning from the brain to the eyes, the nose, the 
tongue, and other parts of the bodily frame. 

t 9er-e-bral-i-za -tlon, s. (Eng. cerebral, 
and suff. -kaft'on.] Enunciation by bringing 
the tip of the tongue upwards against the 
palate. 

9cr'-e-brate, v.i . (Lat. cerebrum = the brain.l 
To have the brain actiog. 

t 9er-e bra-tion, s. (Lat. cerebrum = the 
brain. 1 

Physiol ;The action of the brain. (Un- 
conscious-cerebration. ] 

9er'-e-bric, a. [Lat. eerebrCum) = the brain, 
and Eng. suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
brain. 

cerebric acid, s. 

Che tn. : A fatty acid, extracted by means of 
ether from the matter of the brain after it has 
been exposed to the action of boiling alcohol. 
When pure it is white and crystalline. 

9©r-eb ri-form, a. [Lat. cerebrum = the 
hair, and forma = form, appearance.] Re- 
aembling the brain ; brain-like. 

cor -e-brin, s. [Lat. cerebrum) = the braio, 
and Eng. euff. -in ( Ckem .).] 

Chem. : C17H33NO3, n light amorphous 
powder, without taste or smell ; it swells up 
like starch when boiled with water, and is 
converted, by boiling with dilute acids, into 
a saccharine eubstaoce and other products. 
(Fcrwnes.) 

9§r-e-bri'-tl8, S. [From Lat. cerebr(um ) = 

1 the brain, and Lat. &. Gr. suff. - itis , denoting 
inflammation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of the substance of the 
brain. Cerebritis may be either acute or 
chronic. The scute form of the disease runs a 
ven* rapid course and usually terminates 
fatally. The symptoms are as follows, viz., a 
deep-seated, violeot, oppressive, and persistent 
pain in the head, with some feverishness aod 
vomiting, pallor of the face, low and irregular 
pulse, depression of spirits, confusion of 
thought, then convulsions, loss of sensation, 
paralysis, coma, and death. Chronic cere- 
britis, to which the term ramollisement or 
softening of the brain is frequently applied, is 
nan ally of a local or partial character, and is 
consequently much slower in its progress. 
This form of the disease, which may or may 
not be a sequence of the acute, is characterised 
by certain well-marked symptoms such as loss 
of memory, failing intellectual powers with a 
consciousness of the decline, dull aod pro- 
tracted pain in the head, tingliog or numbness 
In different parts of the body, impairment of 
the faculties of sight and hearing, end paralysis 
alowly increasing. Cerebritis is usually asso- 
ciated with meningitis, or inflammation of the 
membranes of the brain, and is then called 
Encephalitis. When this complication occurs 
the symptoms just described are of a more 
marked character. [Brain-fever.] 

9er-e-bro, in compos. [From Lat. cerebrum 
= the brain.] Pertaining to the braio, as 
cerebrospinal (q.v.). 

cerebro-spinal, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to that part of the nerv- 
ous system which coosists of the brain and 
spinal cord. 

TJ The cerebrospinal axis: The brain and 
spinal coni. Also called the cerebro spinal 
centres and the cerebrospi nal system. 


9<jr -e-broid, a. [Lat. cerebrum) — the brain ; 
Gr. «’6ov (eidos) = form, appearance.] Be- 
longing to the brain. 

t 9er-e-br6p'-a-thy, s. [Lat. cerebrum = the 
brain, and Gr. traflos (pathos) = suffering, atlec- 
tion ; »ra<7\v*> (pascho) = to suffer.] 

Med. : A hypochondriacal condition verging 
upon insanity, occasionally occurring in those 
whose brains have been overtaxed. (Dun- 
glison.) 

• 9er -e-brose, a. [Lat cerebrosus, from cere- 
brum = the brain.] Brainsick, mad. (Scoff.) 

• jer-o-bros -i-ty, s. [Eng. cerebros(c ) ; suff. 
-ify.] Brainsick ness, madness. 

• 9er -C-brot, s. (Lat. cerebrum — the brain, ] 
The same ns Cerebric acid (q.v.). 

9er'-e-brunx, 9S re -brum, #. [Lat cere- 
brum = the bruin.] 

1. Anat. : The higher and front portion of the 
brain, as opposed to tbe cerebellum, the hinder 
and lower portion. Tbe cerebrum is composed 
of a number of convolutions externally, and 
divided superiorly by tbe great longitudinal 
fissure, containing the falx cerebri, and mark- 
ing the original development of the brain (q.v.), 



into two symmetrical halves, which are con- 
nected by a broadband of white substance, tbe 
corpus callosum. If either hemisphere be cut 
through, a centre of white substance will be 
found surrounded by a grey border, following 
the zigzag of the sulci and convolutions. Each 
hemisphere is divided into an anterior, middle, 
and posterior lobe ; the anterior rests on the 
roof of tbe orbit, and is separated by the fissure 
of Sylvius from the middle lobe, which lies in 
the middle fossae of the base of tbe skull, and 
i9 separated from tbe posterior at tbe ridge of 
the petrous bone ; the posterior rests on tbe 
tentorium. On tbe middle line of the corpus 
callosum is the raphe, a linear depression, end 
a section on each side of it exposes the ven- 
tricles (q.v.) extending from one end of the 
hemispheres to the other. 

2. Physiol : According to Dr. Ferrier — (1) 
The anterior portions of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres are the chief ceotres of voluntary 
motion and of the active outward manifesta- 
tions of intelligence. (2) Individual convolu- 
tions are separate and distinct ceotres ; and in 
certain gronps of convolutions are localised the 
ceotres for various movements — e.g., eyelids, 
face, mouth, tongue, ear, neck, hand, foot, 
and tail of animals. (3) The action of the 
hemisphere is in general crossed ; but certain 
movements of the mouth, tongue, and neck are 
bilaterally co-ordinated from each cerebral 
hemisphere. 

"Sarprl** my readers. whilst I tell 'em 
Uf cerebrum and cerebellum." 

Prior: Alma, lit 1S&. 

9&re -cloth, * sear cloth, s. [Eng. cere, 
from Lat. cera = wax ; and cloth..] Cloth 
smeared over with some glutinous or waxy 
substance ; used sometimes for covering up 
wounds and bruises, but principally for wrap- 
ping up dead bodies. 

’’The corpse*, stripped of their cerecloth* and om*- 
menu."— Jracautay.- Hist. Eng., cb. xx. 

* 9 e re '-clothed, a. [Eog. cerecloth ; -ed.) 
Wrapped in cerecloths. 

" Handsomely cerecloth/xi. '"—Sir T. Browne: Hydrio- 
taphia. 

9ered, par . or adj. [Cere, v .] (Chaucer.) 

9ere'-ment, s. [Lat. cera =■ wax.] Cloths 
dipped in melted wax, with which deadhodies 
were infolded when they were embalmed. 
[Cerecloth.] 


"Why thy canonlx'd bones, hearted In earth. 

Have bunt their cerements /" 

SKakesp. : RamlH, t 4. 

9er e-mo ni-fU, a. & *. [Fr. cerimonial ; 
Lat. ceremonialls, from ceremonia =eeremony.) 
A- As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Of or relating to ceremonies, or rites. 

". . . the ceremonial rite* of marriage 1" 

ShaXesp. : Taming of the S Arete, 111 2. 

* 2. Fig. : Formal, observant of ceremonies 
and forms. 

M Ho move* In the dull, ceremonial truck. 

With Jove 1 * embroidered coat noon his hack.” 

Dryden Juvenal, X. 

B. As subst. : Outward form or rite, espe- 
cially of church worship ; ceremony, formality. 

"The conference was held with alt the antique cere- 
moniaL*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

t 9er-e-mo -ni-aJ i§m, s. [Eng. ceremonial; 
-ism.] A fondne'ss for or adherence to cere- 
mony and outward form or rites. 

* ger o-mo ni&l-i-ty, s. [Eng. ceremonial; 
-ity.) Tbe quality of being ceremonial ; cere- 
moniousness. 

t9er-e-md nl-al-ly, octe. [Eng. ceremonial; 
- ly .] According* to ordained rites and cere- 
monies. (Goodwin.) 

+9er-e-mo -m-al-neas, s. [Eng. ceremonial; 
-neas.] The quality of being ceremonial or 
addicted to ceremonialism ; foodnesa for out- 
ward form aod rites. (Johnson.) 

* cer -d-mdn-I-less, a. [Eog. ceremony; 
-fess.] Free from ceremony or outward show 
or pomp ; simple. 

9er-c-m6 -m-ouc, a. [Eng. ceremony ; suff. 

-OMS.] 

* 1. Consisting of or coudncted with cere- 
monies. 

**0. the sacrifice^ 

How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly." 

Shakeep. : tVtnter's Talc, lit L 

2. Attentive to outward form. 

“ You are too kuiwless obstinate, my lord ; 

Too ceremonious, and traditional. 

Shakesp. : HicK 111., Hi. L 

3. According to the rules of society; re- 
spectful. 

"Then let us take a ceremonious leave." 

Shakes p. : Jtich. 11., L a 

4. Formal, precise, exact, punctilious in the 
observance of outward forms. 

(a) Of persons : 

“The old caitiff was grown so ceremonious."— 
Sidney. 

(b) Of things : 

" . . , a set of ceremonious phrase*. . . .* — Addison: 
Guardian. 

If For the difference between ceremonious 
and formal, aee Formal. 

t 9er-e-mo -ni-ou8-ly, adv. [Eng. ceremo- 
nious; -ly.] In a ceremooious meuner; for- 
mally, according to proper form. 

" Ceremoniously let us prepare 
Some welcome for tbe mistreaa of the house. " 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

t 9er-e-mo m ous ness, s. [Eng. ceremo- 
nious; -ness.] The quality of being ceremo- 
nious or fond of outward form and ceremonies ; 
ceremonialism. (JoAuson.) 

9er -e-mon-y, • 9er -e-tnoln, * 9er -o- 
mon-ie, * 9er -i-moin, * 9er-y-moyn, 
ger'-y mon-y, s. 10. Fr. cerimonie; Lat. 

corriTJwmia.] 

1. An outward form or rite in religion. 

“That ye fulfUlen the cerymoyns and domea"— 

Wycliffe : DeuL xL 34 

2. The outward forms of state ; royal pomp 

" And what have king* that privates have not too 
Save ceremony, nave general ceremony } 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony t m 

Shnkesp Henry Y., lv. L 

* 3. Any thing or observance held sacred. 

“ To urge the thing held as a ceremony." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

* 4. A sign, prodigy, or superstition. 

“ I never stood on ceremonies. 

But now they fright me," 

Shakesp. : Julius Cccsar, 1L Z, 

5. Tbe forms of society ; civility, propriety 

6. Formality, preciseness, puoctihous ob- 
servance of forms. 

^ Sometimes personified. 

*' Then Ceremony leads her bigot* forth." 

Cowper : Ils postulation. 111. 
Master of the Ceremonies : A person whose 
duty it is to superintend the forms and cere- 
monies to be observed by the persona present 
on any public occasion. 


fat«, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, wild, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cun, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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^ For the difference between ceremony and 
form see Form. 

^er'-e-o-lite, s. [Cerolite.] 

cer-c-op'-8is, 5. (Lat. cereus = waxen, and 
Or. yopsis) = tlie lace.] 

Zool. : The Pigeon-goose, an Australian 

genus of the Anaticlic or Duck family, and the 
sub-family Anserinae, or Geese. Cereopsis Nova' 
llolln ndice is abundant on the aouth coast of 
Australia and the adjacent ialauds. 


* 5©r'-e-OUS, u. [Lat. cereus, from cera= wax.] 
Waxen, consisting of or containing wax. 

cer'-er-ite, s. [From Lat. Ceres (gen it. Cereris), 

1 and Eng. snlf. -ite. (Miiu).] (CEnr.9.] 

Min. : The same as 
Cerite (q.v.). (Brit. 

Mus. Cat.) 

(fer e^, s. (Lat.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Roman Mythol.: 

The daughter of Saturn 
snd Ops, and t ho goddess 
of Corn and Tillage. She 
is generally represented 
with ears of corn on her 

• head, and holding in one 
. hand a lighted torch, and 

in the other a poppy, her 
sacred flower. 

2. Fig. : Applied to 

corn . 

“Tills ground with Bacchus. ' 
tlmt with Ceres suits. 

That other loads the trees 
with happy fruit*." 

Dryden : I'tryif ; Georgic 1. 81. 

II, Asfron. : An asteroid, the first found. 
It was discovered by Piazzi on January 1, 
1801. Having ohserved it at Palermo, in 
Sicily, he called it Ceres, after the old tutelary 
divinity of that island. [I.] Under favour- 
able circumstances it has been seen by the 
naked eye as a star of the seventh magnitude, 
but more generally it looks like one of the 
eighth magnitude, only the light haa a red 
tinge, and a haze is round the planet aa if it 
had a dense atmosphere. 



^er’ e us, s. [Lat. eerms = a wax-candle, 
from the appearance of the shoots.] 

Bot. ; The Torch-thistle, a large genus of 
plants of the order Cactaccie, remarkable for 



their singularity of form, and the beauty of 
the flowers. O reus giganteus, the Su war row 
ortiaguaro of the Mexicans, is the largest and 
most striking of the genus. It rises to the 
height of tlfty or sixty feet, and looks more like 
a candelabra than a tree of the normal type. 
Other notable species are C. senilis, the lung 
gray bristles of which give it the appearance 
of the head of an old gray-haired man. C. 
ant ndiflorus is the " night- floweriug Cercus," 
but there are others which also flower at night. 
C. speciosissimus, an erect plant, and C. flageUU 
for mis, a creeper, are not nnfrequently met 
w ith in gardens. 

* 5cr-foyl, s. (Chervil.] 

M A vance, cer/ovf, her Iks Robert."— lieHg. Antig., i. 66. 

* $crgc, • 9icrge, • serge, $. [O. Fr. 

verge, cierge, sierge ; Sp. cirio = a wax taper ; 
Lat. cereus = waxen ; cera = wax.] A wax 
taper. 

** Thcr hrendcu cerge* lima ""//ore to*. 691 

* 9er-gyn, v. (Search.] 

” Cergyn. Scrutor, rirnor —Prompt Pans. 


9 er -I-a f s. [Prob. formed irregularly from Gr. 
*<pa? I keros) = a horn.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genua of the dipterous family Syrphidie 
(q.v.), characterised by elongated antennas 
with a terminal style. 

• 2. An unidentified ceatoid worm. 

* 9 er'-i-al, a. [Cerbial.] 

* 9 ©rlawnt, s. [Sergeant.] 

M Ccriawnt of mace. Apparitor'’— Prompt. Parv. 

9 er-ir-er-ous, o. (From Lat. cent = wax, 

1 and/ero = to bear, and Eng. sufl'. -oks.] 

Bot., dtc. : Producing wax. (R. B row n, 1874.) 

ger'-in, 9 er'-me, s. [Lat. cera = wax, and 
Eng. aufl*. -in, -ine (Chem.)."] 

1. Chcm.: A substance composed of fine 
crystalline needles, deposited whilst cooling, 
when wax has beeu boiled in alcohol. It is 
composed of carbon 48, hydrogen 50, and oxy- 
gen 2. It forms 70 to 80 per cent of beeswax. 
It ia white, analogous to wax, fusible at 134* F. 
When treated with caustic alkali ley it is con- 
verted into margaric acid and cera ine. 

2. Min.: A brownish-black mineral, a variety 
of All.inite (q.v.), found in East Greenland, 
generally massive, snd rarely crystallized in 
four-sided prisma. It is composed of silica 
35*4, protoxide of cerium 29*9, oxide of iron 
25*4, alumina 41, lime 9*2. Sp. gr., 3*5— 4*0. 

©er’-in-lte, S. [From Lat. cera = wax, and 
Eng. sutT. -in, -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] [Ceuin.] 
Min. : A white or yellowish- white mineral 
akin to lleulamlite, but massive with a waxy 
lustre. Found in the trap of the Bay of 
Fnmly. 

9 er m-the, s. [Lat. cerinthe, ccrintha ; Gr 
KtpivB 7 ) ( kerinthe ) = the plant called Cerinthe 
major (see def.).J 

Hot. : A small genua of borage-worts. The 
species are mostly European. Two, Cerinthe 
major and minor, have been long cultivated in 
gardens under the name of llouey-wort. 

9 Cr-in'-thi-ans, s. pi [From Cerinthns, their 
founder, who flourished about A.D. S 8 .] 

Eccles. Hist. : A heretical sect, followers of 
Cerinthus, a Jew by birth, who attempted to 
unite the doctrines of Christ with the opinions 
of the Jews and Gnostics. He believed that 
the Demiurge, or Creator of the World, who 
was not the Supreme Being, was al 9 o lawgiver 
of the Jewish nation. He having fallen off* in 
character, God sent Christ, an icon, to enter 
into a certain Jewish man called Jesus, to 
subvert the power of the Demiurge, who, 
irritated, produced the crucifixion. The aeon 
Christ shall again return to the man Jesus, 
and reign with hia followers in Palestine for 
1,000 years. Cerinthua is believed to have 
been born before the crucifixion of Our Lord, 
and St. John ia said by Irenams to have 
written hia Gospel in opposition to hia doc- 
trines. The sect did not continue long. 

9 ©r-r op' or- a, s. [The first element ia prob. 
Gr. K*pa<; (kerds) =■ a horn ; the second is Ur. 
rrdpos (poros) = s passage.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Cerioporidee(q.v.). 

9 er-i-o por -L daa, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
cmoporu(q.v.), ami Lat. fcin. pl.adj.sutT. -W«e.] 
Zool : A lapsed family of Polyzoa, containing 
species with a solid, simple, or branched 
cicnoecium, with crowded contiguous cells. 

9 ©r -I bps, $. [From Gr. XTjpd* (keros) - bees- 
wax, and (ops) = the eye, the face.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants of the Mangrove 
family, from tropical Asia and Australia. They 
are closely related to the genus Rhizopliora. 
The seed genniuatea and protrudes from the 
fruit while still attached to the bough. 

9 or Lor nis, s. [Formed irregularly from 
Gr. «epaq (tcnii) — u horn, and opei* (ora is) 
= a bird. The proper formation would bo 
Cfrufomis.] (Tragopan.] 

9 er iph, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

TyjW’/ou nding : One of the flue lines of a 
letter, especially one of the fine cross-strokes 
at the top ami bottom of capitals. (Samge.) 

9 cr 19 0 ,J. A a. [Fr. cerws=a cherry, from 
Lat. cernsMS.] 


A. A s’ snbst. : A cherry colour; a light 
bright red. 

B. As culj. : Of the colour of cerise. 

90 r , -ItG (I), s. [Named by the discoverers 

after the planet Ceres, and sufl*. -ite (.Via.).] 
Min. : A mineral, a siliciferous oxide of 
cerium, of a brown or cherry-red colour, 
slightly translucent, and brittle. It is found 
in Sweden. 

9 ©r -it© (2), s. [Cerithium.] 

PaUeont. : Any individual of the genus 
Cerithium or the family Cerilhiidae. 

9cr i-thi -l-das, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
cerithium, and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufl*. - id>v .] 
Zool. : A family of gasteropndous molluscs, 
section Holostoinata (Sea-snails). The shells 
are long and spiral, with many whorls and 
a horny operculum. They are widely dis- 
tributed, but most abundant in tropical seas. 

C©-rith -1 Old, a. &s. [Mod. Lat. cerithi(uni) ; 

1 -oid.J 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Cerithium-. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Ceri- 
thiidie. 

9©r-itli -l -um, s. [From Gr. Kfpdriov ( kera- 
tion) = a little horn, dimin. of tcepas (Ireros) = 
n horn.] 

Zool. £ Pahvont. : The typical genus of the 
family Cerithiidie (q.v.). 13tf recent species 
are known, ami 4<50 fossil, the latter from the 
Trias onward till now. 

9er -i-um, s. [Named by the discoverers after 

* Ceres.] 

Chem. : A metal (Sym. Ce. ; At. Wt., 92) found 
with two other metals, lanthanum and didy- 
miuin, in cerite. Powdered cerite is made into 
a thick paste with concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and heated nearly to redness. The mass 
ia then treated with water, saturated with H«S, 
filtered, acidified with HC1. and precipitated 
by oxalic scid. This precipitate heated in the 
air to redneas gives a brown powder of the 
mixed oxides. Nitric acid dissolves the oxides 
of lanthanum and didyininm, and leaves the 
oxides of cerium. The oxides of lanthanum 
snd didymimn are separated by the repeated 
crystallization of their sulphates (see Watts's 
Diet, of Chemistry). Cerium is obtained by 
reducing its chloride with sodium as a grey 
powder which decomposes water slowly. It 
dissolves in dilute acids with evolution of 
hydrogen . Cerous oxide, CeO, obtained by ig- 
niting the carbonate or oxalate, is a greyish- 
blue powder, which, in the air, oxidises into 
ceroso- ceric oxide, Ce 3 <J 4 , a yellowish-white 
powder. The salts of the former are colour- 
less, those of the latter brown-red or yellow. 

cerium carbonate,®. Min.: Lanthan- 
Ite (q.v.). 

cerium fluoride, s. Min Fluocerite 
(q.v.). 

cerium phosphate, s. Min . : Church- 
ite (q.v.). 

cerium silicate,®. Min. : Cerite (q v.). 

cer-ma -ti-a, s. [Latinized from Gr. Ktppa 
(A:ennu), geu. Kipparos (kermatos) — a slice.] 
Entom. : A synonym of Seutigera (q.v.). 

9 er-ma ti i dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cer . 
viali(a); Lat. fem. pi. sdj. sutf -idee.] 

Entom. : A synouyiu of IScutigerid* (q.v.). 

* 9 erne, s. [O. Fr. ceme — a circle ; Lat. 
a remits = a pair of compasses.] A magic 
circle traced or paced ; a ring, a circle. 

"She . . . mjiile a vi Uh lilr ni pie all About* 

. . , Merlin |A\A\ 7\S.|, lit 6bl. 

9 er -nu-ous, a- [Lat. cernaus = stooping.] 
Bat. : Drooping, hanging, pendulous. 

9 <ir -6 graph, s. [Ceroohai'hv.] A writing 
on wax ; an cncnustic painting. 

* 9 cr-o graph - 10 , * 9 cr-o graph -l-eal, a. 

[ Eng. cerograph(y ) ; -tc, -tea/.] Of or pertaining 
to cerography. 

* cer-og'-raph ist, $. [Eng. cerograplx(y) ; 
• wt. ] Unc who practises or is skilled in cero- 
graphy. 

* 9 cr 6g*-raph-y, S. [Gr. Kvpoyp*<ltla (kero- 

graphia) — 'puintmg with wax : (keros) 


boll, b^; poiit, cat, cell, chorus, 9 I 1 I 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist ph f. 

-clan, -t tan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis, -blc, -die, «kc. = bel, dcL, 
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=- wax : ypa<p ia ( graphia ) = writing, painting ; 
ypd$a> (grapho) = to write.] 

1. The act or art of writing on wax. 

2. The art of engraving on copper covered 
with a thin (ilia of wax, from which stereotype 
plates ore taken. (.Voiron.) 

cer' 6 lite, s. [Gr. (keros) — wax, and 
Ai 0 oc (JifAos) = a stone.) 

A/in. ; A greenish or yellowish* white mineral ; 
transparent or translucent. Comp. : Silica, 
47*34 ; magnesia, 29*84; water, 21 04 ; hard- 
ness, 2— 2*5. Sp. gr. 2*3— 2*4. Lustre vitreous 
or resinous. It occurs at Frankenstein, in 
Silesia. It feels greasy to the touch, whence 
its name. (Dona.) 

* 9 cr o -ma, s. [Lat. ceroma ; Gr. icgpoina. 
(kerdma)— ointment for athletes ; ktjpooj (keroo) 
=s to anoint, to wax over ; jojpos (Areros) = 
wax.] That part of the ancient gymnasia and 
baths in which athletes used to anoint them- 
selves. 


* ^er’-o-m&n-^y, s. [Gr. Kijpfo (keros) = wax, 
and (xctyrdo, (munttia) = prophecy, divination.) 
A method of divination, formerly praettaed, 
by dropping melted wax into water and ob- 
serving the figures formed. 

t 9 ©-r 6 on', s. [Seroon.] A bale or package 
made of skins, (Webster.) 

9 er- 6 -pe’-gl-a, $. [From Gr. <tr}p<K (keros) = 
beeswax, and injyij (pege) = a w*ell, a fountain.] 

B*t.: A genus of Asclepiads (Asclepiadacea 1 ), 
containing more than fifty species of peren- 
nial herbaceous plants, natives of India and 
Africa. They have a bulbous root, and short 
erect or twining stems. The calyx is five- 
parted. Several species are employed for 
food ; in some cases the whole plant is eaten 
as a salad, in others the fleshy leaves, atems, 
and tubers are used as pot vegetables. Cero- 
pegia cdulis is said to be eaten, whence its 
specific name. 

* 9 e-roph'-er a ry, s. [Lat ceroferarius, 

from Gr. mjpb? (keros) = wax ; (phero) = 

to carry.] 

1. An acolyte, an assistant of lower grade 
In a church, whose office it was to carry* the 
candles in any religious procession. (Fuller.) 

2. A stand for candles. 

4 9 er-o-plas'-tic, o. A s. [In Fr. ceroplas- 
tique ; Gr. jajpoTrAaoTocos (keroplastikos) = of 
or for modelling in wax : > 07 pot (keros) = wax ; 
vKaacno (plasso) = to mould, to model] 

A. As adj . : Modelled in wax. 

B. As 5 u Man fire; 

Sculp. ( 0 / pi. form) : The art or science of 
modelling figures in wax. 

9 er-op ter-Is, s. [Gr. jojpos (keros) = wax ; 

* irrepiy (ptcris) = a fern ] 

Hot. : A name formerly applied to the species 
of Gymnogramma, or Gold and Silver Feros. 

9 er - 6 -sine, 9 er -d sin, s. [Lat. cera = 
wax; Gr. mipds (Arros) = wax, and Eng. sufT. 
•4ne ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 

Chen. : A waxy substance found on sugar- 
canes. It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. 

9 er -o tate, s. [Cerotic Acid.] 

* 9 cr'- 6 to,$. [Low lj«t. cerofum ; Lat. ceraium.] 
The same as Cerate (q.v.). 

**Jn those which are critical, a csrotcot oil of olives, 
with wh'.te wax. hath hitherto serve*.! my purpoea." — 
WUrmatL 


9er-o tenc, s. [Low Lat. c*rof(tm), and Eng. 
stiff, -ene ( Chcm .)7] 

Chem. : C&U$t = Cervlene. An olefine 
hydrocarbon, melting at 37% obtained by the 
dry distillation of Chinese wax. 


9cr-ot -ic, a. [Low Lat. cerot(um), end Eog. 

BUtr. - ic. j 


ccrotic acid, s. 

C‘J6 IT 5S 

Chem . ; | .A 
COO II 


monobasic fatty acid 


whi *h crystallises in small grains, melting at 
78\ which distil without decomposition; its 
salts are called ci-rotates. This acid is the 
principal constituent of cerin, the portion of 
beeswax which is soluble in boiling alcohol, 
from which cerotic acid may be prepared by 


precipitating with lead acetate, decomposing 
the precipitate with acetic acid, and rccvystal- 
lising from boiling alcohol Also from the dry 
distillation of Chiuesc wax, which consists of 
eery 1 -ce rotate. 

9 er-ox'-y-lon, s. [Gr. jojpo* (kiros) = wax ; 
^vAor (xulon) = wood, a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pal mace* (Palms'). Cer- 
oxylon andicola. yields wax, which forms a 
coating over its trunk. 

9 er -ri-al, a. [Lat cerrns; Ft. cerre — a 
variety ‘of oak.] [Cerial.] Of or pertaining* 
to the Cerris or Bitter-oak. 

9 er'-ris, 9 er'-rus, s. [Lat. earns ] 

Bot. : The Bitter-oak, Quereus cerris. 

• 9 erss, v.t. [Fr. chercher.] To acarch. 

"Ala at the kluk-i* hienes deput ft ordnnd oertAne 
ttsouri* [ccrsouris] la euirilk toun, quhilk la jute port, 
qubllk sat hnue power to r*rp the aaloria [sailors] A 
uassaris furth of the Koine for bautB rue forth of money 
00 uuhat autneuir peraoune spirituals or temporal? 

. . . — Ads Jo. 1 r., A. 1603. Ed. 1S14, *p. 242. 

* qert, a. [Ft. certcs, from Lat. certus= certain, 
assure.] Sure, certain. 

IT For cert: With a certainty, beyond a 
doubt. (Fife.) 

cert-money, s. 

Law: Head-money paid yearly by tenants 
of several manors to the lords thereof, for the 
certain keeping of the leet, and sometimes of 
the hundred. 


9er'-taln, * 9er-taine, * 9er-tayn, * 9er- 
ten, * 9er-tei.11, a., adv., & s. [O. Fr. cer- 
tein ; Fr. certain ; Ital. certano ; Lat. cert us, 
with suff. - anus . Connected with Lat. cemo 
= to perceive, and Gr. KptVw (Jrrino) — to 
judge.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Objectively : 

I. Sure to happen, inevitable. 

*’ Virtue that direct* our war*. 
Through certain (Unger* to uncertain prffise.** 

Dryden. 

*2. Trustworthy ; on whieb one can depend ; 
reliable. 

" If he my^ht 00 tham troato 
That tbox were certayn.' 

Langtoft, p. 45. 

3. Fixed, settled, determined beforehand. 
"You shall gather a certain rate every day.” — 

Ezodtu, xvL 4. 

4. Indubitable, unquestionable, past doubt. 

" Thoee things srv certain among neo, which cannot 
be denied without obitinAcy and lolly.'*— TtlloUon. 

5. Unfailing. 

" I have often wished that I knew a* certain & 
remedy for any other distemper."— Stead. 

II. Subjectively : 

1. Sure, convinced, assured. 


(1) With 0 / 

*’ Tli is the mind 1* equally certain of, whether these 
Ideas bo more or less geneisj. '—Lock*. 

(2) With an infinitive. 

* 2. Determined, resolved. 


However I with thee have fix’d my lot. 
Ortafu to undergo like doom of death, 
Consort with thee." 


Jkgfoti : P. L , ix. >52. 

IIL Indefinitely : 

1. In agreement with o subst. : Some one. 


"And Jesus answering said, A certain man went 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, . . ."—Luke x_ SO. 


" After wol I 8|.>eke in pryvyte 
Of cerrteyn thing that touch eth the and me." 

Chaucer: <7. 3,403. 

2. Absolutely: An undetermined number ur 
quantity. 

" How bad soe%*er this fashion may Justly be ac- 
counted. certain of the same countrymen do pass Gr 
beyoud it.**— Come: Survey. 


V To male certain : To inform. [Lat. ccr- 
tiorem faccre.) ■ Ascertain’.] 


* B. As adiTrb : 


1. Absolutely : Certainly, surely, undoubtedly. 

" I wol telle It non other man. certayn” 

Chaucer : C*. 7* . 3.4M. 

2. IHrt o prep. : In certain, in certayne, /or 
certain = certainly, assuredly. 

" Yet how should I/or certain hold, . . .** 

Tennyton: The T*ea Voices. 

*C* As substantive: 


1. Certainty, sure facts. 

** Wberof the certain* no man knowetb. “ 

Oourer, I. 8. 

2. A number or amount, either staled or 
not ; a quantity. 

" He took witb him a err ten of his idle companions." 
— Bale : Acts of Png Votams. 


3- A fixed period or limit 

• " Every time hath hi* orrteln." 

Cover, Ui SSL 

"After he had contynued a certains of time.’— 
Fabian's Chronicle : Urn. 17., p. 48L 

T 0/ a certain: Assuredly, certainly. 

" Of a certain these things aru pretty toys. ” — Scott : 
Fair J laid, ch. 1U. . 

* Crabb thus distinguishes between certain, 
sure, and secure: ** Cerfain respects matters of 
fact or belief ; sure and secure the quality or 
condition of tilings. A fact ia certain, a per- 
aon's step is sure, a house is secure. Certain 
is opposed to dubious, sure to wavering, secure 
to dangerous. A person is certain who has no 
doubt remaining in his mind ; he is sure when 
liis conviction ia steady and unchangeable ; 
he is secure when the prospect of danger ia 
removed. When applied to things, certain ig 
opposed to what is varying and irregular ; 
sure to what is unerring ;* secure is used only 
in ita natural sense. It is a defect in the 
English language, that there are at present no 
certain rules for its orthography or pronun- 
ciation ; the learner, theretore, ia at a loss for 
a sure guide. Amidst opposing statements 
it is difficult to ascertain the real state of the 
case. No one can ensure bn* life for a moment, 
or «c?ire bis property from the contingencies 
to which all sublunary things are exposed.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* 9 er-tain, *9er-teyne, v.t . [Certain, a ] 
To certify, to inform. 

9 er'-tain-Iy» 9 er-tain liche, # 5 er- 
tane-Iy, * 9 er-teyn-lie, * 9 er ten- 
Itch, adv. [Eng. certain ,* -ly.] 

1. Assuredly, beyond doubt or question, of 
a certainty. 

" CcrtrnUch wo be acheot.'’ 

Sei-cn Bag ft. SCI. 

" Certainly bo that, by tbos* leyal mean*, ennuot be 
secotvd, can be tuucb lew *0 by any private attempt. - 
— Dr. U. JJom ; Decay of Christian Piety 

2. Without fail. 

" And be aaid. Certainly I will be with thee . 

E*o<L ill. 12. 

* 9er’-tain-ness, s. [Eng. certain ; -ikm.] 
The qnality of being certain ; certainty. 

* 9 er- taint, a. [A pa. par, of certain, v.] 
Certain, sure. (Scot<h ) 

" It U moot Certain/ hi* crowocr Gonn deceived 
Aboyne, . . .** — Spalding, L 177. 

9 er’-taln-ty, * 9 er-tein-te, * 9 er-teyn- * 
te, * 9 er-tayn-tye, s. [Eng. certain; -ty.] 

1. The quality or state of being certain or 
free from doubt. 

’* If it myght that wey* be brouht to errtrynts.’— 
I.angtoft. p, 27S. 

"In hopelee* certainty of mind." 

Byron : Maieppa, v. 17. 

2. The quality or state of being fixed. 

3. Assurance, confidence. 

"Forthy may no certeinte be *ette upon his Juge* 
incut." Gover ■ C*. A., L 43. 

". . . at* rerye venture, soe as It should be Iiards 
to builds any certayntye of charge to bo raysed upon 
the saiue.*'— Spenser: State of Jretand. 

4. A thiug certain, sure, or indubitable and 
undeniable. 

" Nay, *ti» most credible ; we here receive it, 

A certainty vouch'd from our cousin Austria." 

Sfutkesp. : All's H ell that Ends Well. L 2. 

% At a certainty = in a state of confident 
or assurance. 

. sometimes our way Is clean, sometimes foul; 
sometimes up hill, sometimes down hill ; we are sel- 
dom of a certainty.'— Bunyan : P, P., pt. 11 

0/ a certainty ; Assuredly, undoubtedly. 

* 9 er-tes, *9er-tys, odv. [Fr. cents, from 

- Lat. ccrtus = sure. ] Certainly, assuredly. 

"And certes, if it oere to lone to beert, 

1 wolde h»ki» told yow fully the ULaiiero." 

Chaucer : The Knights Tale, 877-8. 

" CerUt , who bides his gnwp will that encounter 

rue." Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, i. 2i 

9 er'-thl a. [Lat certain; Gr. KfpOioc (ktr- 
thios) = n little bird, a tree-ereoper. See aef.] 
Ornith. : The Creeper, or Ox-eye, a genus of 
birds, the typ ica l one of the family Certhidee 
(q.v.). They are noticeable for their colour; 
as Ccrthia v\rulis, the Green Creeper, and C. 
aurantia . the Orange -colon red Creeper : and 
hy the shape of the beak : as C. falcata, the 
Sickle-billed Creeper. C. familiaris, the Com- 
mon or Brown Creeper, is British. [Ckf.epep J 

9 cr-thi'-I-d£e, * 9 er thi -a-dte,5.p?. [From 
Lat. certhia (q.v.), aud rein. pi. adj. suit -ufar.] 
Omifft. ; A family of Tenuirostral birda, 


fate, f 5 .t, fiire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, air, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; trv. Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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with long, slender, end alightly arched bills, 
and ehort legs furnished with strong claws, 
which enable them to creep about upon the 
trunks and branches of trees. The family us 
now restricted contains four or five genera, 
with about a dozen species, and ie often 
divided into two sub-families, Certhiina; (Treo- 
oreepers), and Tichodromime (Wall-creepers). 

gcr~thi i' nas, s. pi. (From Mod. Lat. certhia 
(q.v.), and Lat, fcm. pi. adj. sutf. -iiue.\ 
Ornith. : The typical sub-family of the family 
Certhiidcc (q.v.). 

ger'-tie, ger'-ty, *. [Fr. certcs, from Let. cer- 
tus = certain.) (Generally with the pronoun.) 
“ My certie " = my faith ; in good troth. 
(Scotch.) 

t ger'-tl-fl-a-ble, «. (Eng. certify; • dblt.\ 
That may or can be certified ; reliable. 

ger-tlf -l-cate, *. [Fr. certified; Ital. certifi- 
cate), from Lat. certificatus, pa. par. of ccrtijico 
= to make certain : certus — certain ; facio — 
to make.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Testimony, witness. 

** A certificate o 1 poverty i* u good ft* a protection. 
— IS Bit range. 

2. A written document certifying the truth 
of aoy matter. 

"Icrni bring certificate* that I behave myself *oberly 
before company."— A dditon. 

* 3. A character. 

“To obtain the certificate which ooe of the ancient 
philosopher* aaplred to, that there was one that knew 
tow to hold hie peace .”— Bacon : Advt. of learning, 
hlc. U. 

% A bankrupt's certificate : The document 
granted to a bankrupt, with the conseat of hia 
creditors, certifying that he has surrendered 
and made a full disclosure of his property. 

II. Law : A writing made in any court, to 
give notice to another court of anything done 
therein. (Cowel.) 

ger-tif-l-cate, v.t. (Certificate, s.) 

* 1. To vavlfy or vouch for by certificate. 

2. To grant a certificate to (generally found 
in the pa. par ). 

ger-tir-I-ca-ted, pa. par . or a. [Cebtifi- 
cate, v.) 

* I. Verified or vouched for by certificate. 

2. Having had a certificate granted, as a 

certificated teacher, a certificated bankrupt, . 

Cor-tif-I-ca-tirig, pr. par., a., & a. [Cer- 

T I FI CATE, V.) 

A, A B. As pr. par. Jt particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As 3vbst. : The act or process of granting 
a certificate to a person. 

ger ttf-I-ca-tldn, *ger-tif-l-ca'-oion, 5 . 

[Lat. certificatio, from certificate, pa. par. of 
certified — to certify : certus = sure, certain ; 
facio = to make.) 

1. English Law: 

(1) The act of certifying, notiee. 

’* He was served with a new order to appear, Ac. with 
thi* certification, that if he anpoitred not they would 
proceed." — Burnet: Hitt. Ref. B. 1 

* (2) Information, notice. 

"Of the whlchc rldioge that other knight had err- 
tificacimi."— th-tta Roma norum |e<L Uerrta*ce|. p. 174. 

2. Scot* Law: Some Intimation given to a 
person ns to what will happen if ha fail to 
obey an order of the court, 

* % Certification of Assize: A writ for re-ex- 
amining a judicial matter. Now a new trial 
ie granted instead. 

• 9©r tif-l-oa-tor, a. [Eng. certificate) ; -or.) 
One who certifies, or vouchee for anything. 
(IF. Taylor.) 

*g6rtif-ica-tdr-jf, a. [ Eng. certificator ; -y. ] 
Of or pertaining to a certificate ; of the nature 
of a certificate. 

ger'-tl-fiod, pa. par. or a. [Certify, -y.) 

gcr-tl-fl-cr, i. [Eng. certify); -cr.) One 
who certifies or gives a certificate. 

gcr-tl fy, * gcr-ti fle, v t. k f. [Fr. cer- 
tlficr ; Sp. certifiear; Itnl. certificart , from Low 
Lat. certifies — to make certain : ccrtus = 
certain ; facio (pass, fio) = to nutke.) 


I. Transitive ; 

I. To make a person certain or nssured of 
anything, to inform. 

'* They schulde write and certifle the Seoatoureit."— 
Trevlta, L 48. 

"The English nmlioamdour* returned out of Flanders 
from Maximilian, and certified the king that he waa 
oot to hope for any aid from hioi." — Bacon. 

If With o/hetore the thing certified tn. 

*’ For to eertifie iiym of this cad." — Hampolc : Pricke 
of Come., 

* 2. To make a thing sure or certain. 

** Tills is designed to certify those thing* that are 
cootlrmeil of tiod's favour."— Hammond, : Fumla- 
metUalt 

* 3. To testify to or vouch for the truth or 
accuracy of any document or statement. 

II. infra its. ; To testify to or vouch for any 
matter or statement. 

ger -ti-fy-mg, pr. par., q., & *. [Certify, v.) 
A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

*' Dr. ... has signed a certificate certifying to the 
Insanity of . . — Da ily .Vcwt, Nov. 5, 1817. 

C, vis si<bsf. ; The act of testifying or giving 
a certificate to the truth or accuracy of any 
matter. 

* ger-tion-5t, a. [Apparently from Eng. cer- 
tain, with suff. -of = -ate.) Certified. 

" The party defendar aucht and fold be warait of 
the aoid coutmewatioun. and certionat of the last day 
afflxlt be vertew thoirof." — Act* Mary (1558). ed. 1814, 
p. 6C2. 

ger-tlo-rar-i (tio as shi-o), s. [Low Lat. 
= to be made more certain ; inf. pass, cerfio- 
ror, from certior, comp, of certu3. The word 
gives the name to the writ in which it ap- 
pears.) For definition see extract. 

” Certiorari (is) au original writ isaulng ont of the 
Common Law Jurisdiction In the Court of Chancery 
in civil caaea. and the Crown aide of the Court of 
Queen's Bench la criminal cases, addressed in the 
Queen's name to the Judges or officers of Inferior 
courts, commanding them to certify or to return the 
records of a cause depending before them. Ac. If the 
suggestiooa of the certiorari bill are not proved, a 
vmt of procedendo may be obtained by tbe defendant, 
Ac."— ir/uirton : Law Lexicon. 

* ger-tio-ra-ted (tlo as shi-d), a. [Lat. 
certioratus, pa. par. of ccrtioror = to make 
certain, to ass lira, to acquaint ; ccrtus = cer- 
tain ; certior, comparative.) Informed, assured. 

" I cannot call Master Chlffinch neither, as be is 
employed oo tbe Kings especial affairs, as 1 am this 
instant certiorated from the Court at Whitehall.”— 
Scott : Peveril, ch. xlL 

t 9 er -tl-tu.de, s . [Lat. certitudo, from certus 
— certain.) The quality or state of being cer- 
tain or assured, certainty. 

"... hut eveo In these cases the snlutloo can be 
hardly more than conjectural ; it canoot presume to the 
certitude ol historic troth.' —MUman .- Hitt, of Jew t, 
3rd ed., pref., vob L, pt. xiv. 

ger-ty, s. (Certie.) 

* ger-ule, ger-u-15-an, ger-u’-le-ous, 

a. [Lat. ctrndeus— sky-blue.] Of a sky-blue 
colour, eky-coloured. 

" Tills ceru.lemi* or blue-coloured sea that overspread* 
the diaphanous firmament.’' — Hr. II. More : Conjectnra 
Cabalistica, p. 3. 

t cer u'-le-a-tcd, q. [Aa if pa. par. from v. 
cernleate = to paint sky-bluo.) Feinted sky- 
bluo. 

cer u'-lc-um, s. [Xat. cocruleum = a bine 

* colour — lapis-lazuli (Pliny).] For definition 
aee ctymol. 

* 9 ©r-u-lif-ic, * oe-ru-lif-ick, a. [From 
trrule (Lat. ctrruleus), a’nd facio = to make.) 
Having the power to produce, or producing a 
blue colour. 

"The several species of rays, a* tberuhiflek, ceru- 
lifidt, and others, arc separated oae from auother."— 
Grew. 

9 <;r u-lin, s. [Lat. ctrruleus = eky-blue, and 
Eng." sutL -in (VI icm.).] 

Chan. : A name given to the colouring matter 
In a salt or substance of an intensely blue 
colour, obtained by dissolving Indigo in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, and adding potash 
to the solution. 

ger u -mcn, s. [Lat., from c era = wax.] 
Physiol. : Tho wax or wax-like secretion of 
the ear, which is given out by the follbdes 
ranged along tho inner surface of thu 7m*ufus 
a udi tori ns extern us, [ Ea u. ) 

"WIicii cerumen aci’iimulati’s.aml hardens In <ho 
ear*, wnui to occasion deafness, it la coolly softened by 
flllilUC the incatua « ith a mixture of olive oil au.l oil 
of turpcntlns.- — Br.in.tm, lu Todd't Cyclat**iia of 
Anatomy a>u< Phytioloyy. 


ger-u-mm-if-er-ous, a. [Lat. centvun 
(gemt. ceruminis) ; fero = to bear, and Eng. 
auflT. -on*.] Bearing or producing cerumen. 

gcr U -min ous, a. [Lat. cerumen (genit 
ceruminis), and Eng. suff. -ous.) Of the nature 
of or pertaining to the cerumen or wax of the 
ear. 

ceruminous glands, s. 

Anat. : The follicles, or numerous small 
glands situated hetween the cutaneous lining 
and the cartilage of the external auditor}' 
canal. 

ger-iir'-a, s. [From Gr. «c'pay (keras) = horn 
and ovpa (owra) = tail. So named from a 
horn-like appendage on thetail of the larva.) 

£/ifom. : A genus of moths, family Bmuby- 
cidte. Ccrura vinula is the Puss-moth (q.v.) 

ger'-use, s. [Fr. ceruse ; Sp. cemsa ; from ItaL 
and Lat. cerussa; from Or. ktjp (her), genit. 
Ktjpos (keros) = death, poison : from its poison- 
ous qualities.) 

1. Ore?. Lang. : A name given to white lead 
or carbonate of protoxide of lead. Comp. : 
Oxide of lead, 83'58 ; carbonic aeid, 16 42. It 
is prepared from the subaeetate of protoxide of 
lead by a current of carbonic acid, on exposing 
metallic lead in minute division to air aod 
moisture ; end also by theaetion of the vapour 
of vinegar on thin alieets of lead, by which 
the metal is both oxidised and converted into 
a carbonate. Mixed with oil it is used in 
paiuting, and a cosmetic is prepared from it. 

"A preporotioo of lead with vinecor. which ia of a 
white colour, whence many other things, resembling 
it In that particular, are by chvmists called cerate; 
aa the cerute of antimony, and the like."— Quincy 

2. Min. : [Cerussite]. 

* ccr -used, a. [Ceruse.) Washed over or 
treated with a cosmetic prepared from ceruse^ 

*’ Here's a colour, what ladies cheek. 

Though cerus d over, comes near it." 

Beaum. and FleL : Sea Voyage. 

cer'-u-site, ge-rus'-site, *. [Lat. cerussa 
= wliite lead ; Eng. suff -ite (ilfia.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic miDeral, trans- 
parent or auhtranslucent, of a white, grey, or 
greyish-black colour, sometimes tinged blue 
or green by some of the salts of copper. 
Hardness, 3— 3'5 ; ap. gr., 6 '465— 6*480. Comp. : 
Carbonic acid, 16’5 ; oxide of lead, 83*5. It is 
found, in connection, with other lead minerals, 
in several places in Britain, and also on tbe 
Continent. The crystals are thin, broad, and 
brittle. The lustre is adamantine or vitreous, 
eonietimea pearly. (Dana.) 

* ger va let, t ger’-ve-l&t, s. [Fr. cer- 

re?n?.j [Saveloy.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of sausage. 

Music: A short wind instrument, resembling 
the bassoon in tone. (Webster.) 

ger-van te -§i-a, s. [Named in honour af 

1 Cervantes, the celebrated Spanish author.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order of Sandal-worts. The species are trees 
or shrubs, natives of Peru, having scattered 
entire simple leaves. The fruit of Cervantesia 
tomentosa is used as food in Peru. 

gcr-v5.ii tite, s. [From Cervan(tes), in Spaim 
where it is found, and Eng, suff. -ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 

il/tH.: An orthorhombic mineral of a sul- 
phur-yellow or nearly whitish colour. Lustre, 
greasy or pearly, bright, or earthy ; hardness, 
4—5 ; sp. gr., *4*084. Comp. : Oxygen, 20‘8; 
antimony, 79 'i It is widely distributed. 

* ger-vawntc, a . [Servant.] 

" Cere a write. Servut, cornacuhis.”— Prompt. Pare. 

gcr’-vi-cal, a. [Lat. cm*£cafi*=pcrtniuiiig to 
tho neck’; cervix (genit. cervicis) =tlic neck.] 

Anat . : Of or pertaining to the neck. 

"The aorta, bending oliltle upward*, semi* forth 
the ctrrcictJf and axillary arteriee . . f—Cheyne. 

t ger -VI glde, *. [ Lat. cervns—n deer, a stag ; 

t tvdo = to kill.] The act of deer-slaymg. 

ger' vi-co, in compos. [Lat. ccrnx (genit 

T cen’rci.s) _ the licek. ] Pertaming to or con- 
nected with thu neck. 

• ccrvico branctxiata, *. pL 

Zool. : An order ot Mollusc.! forming l>e 
Blainville's aub-elass Pararcphalophora H«ir- 
maphrodita. Tho organe of respiration aiu 


boil. po5t, J<StVl; oat, gell, chorus, ghln, bongh; go, gem; thin, this; cln, as; expect, Xenophon, c^lst, -Irig, 

-clan, -tian = sham -tlon, -slon=shun; -tlon, -siou = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hlc, -die, Ac. = bel, dgL 
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situated in a large cavity above the neck, and 
open widely in front, liead distinct, with two 
contractile conical teutacula ; eyes sessile at 
their external base. It included two families, 
Ketifera and Branehifera. 

cSr'-vi-dfe, s.pl. [Lat. cervus — a a tag ; fern. 
1*1. surf. 

1. Zool. : A family of mammals. Order. 
Rumiuantia. The males of all the species and 
also the female of the reindeer have antlers, 
which are deciduous, this last character com- 
pletely distinguishing them from the Bovida 
(Oxen). The antlers also are solid, thus dis- 
criminating them from the Cavicornia. [Cer- 
vus.j The species are widely distributed and 
well known. But none ara found in Africa 
south of the Sahara or in Australia. Genera, 
Census, Capriolus, Alee , &C. 

2. Patoont. : It is doubtful if they were in 
existence iu Eocene times. There is no doubt 
with respect to their existing from the Miocene 
onward. 

cer-vi nee. s. pi. [Lat, «rr(uj) (q.v.); fern, 
pi. adj. sutf. -irue.l 

ZooL : A sub-family of Cervidae, containing 
the true deer. Antlers may be present iu the 
males only nr in both sexea, aud canines are 
small or abseot. 

cer-vine, a. [Fr. ccrrin ; Sp. & Ital. cervino, 
trom Lat. cm-inus = pertaining to stags ; cer- 
v us = a stag.] 

1. Zool. : Of or pertaining to the Cervid<e, 
or Stag family of animals ; of the nature of 
deer. 

2. Bot. ; Of a deep, tawny colour, such ae 
the dark parts of a lion's hide. 

9er'-vlx,5. [Lat] 

A nut. : The neck ; that portion of the body 
which is between the head and the shoulders, 
especially the back part of the neck. The 
term is also used of constricted parts, as 
cervix uteri = the narrow part of the uterus ; 
cervix vesicce — the neck of the bladder. 

oer-vu-ir nso, s. pi, [Mod. Lat. cervul(us) ; 
Lat. tem. pi. adj, sulf. -ince.) 

Zool. : A sub-fsmily of Ccrvidse (q.v.), con- 
taining the Muntjacs. The malea are horued 
and have tusk-like canines. 

ccr vu-line, a. [Cervulus.] Pertaining to 
1 the Cervulinre or Muntjacs. 

cer vu-lus, s. [Mod. Lat dim. from «rm 
(q.v.).'j 

Zool . : The sole genus of Cervulinse. 
[Muntjac.] 

jer -viis, s. [Lat.] 

1. Zool ; The type-genus of the family 
Cervidge. C. elaphus is the Red-deer or fftag ; 
C. canadensis the Wapiti of North America. 

2, Falceont. : From the Miocene ouward. 

* 9er- vyj-a-ble, • 9er-vyc-y-a-ble, 
* cer-vys a-ble, a. [Serviceable.] 

* 9 er'-V3T9e, s. [Service.] (Prompt. Parv .) 

* 9er’-vylle, v.t. [O. Fr. ceruelte = the brain.] 
To dash out one’s brain, to brain. 

•• To ceruyHr : excertbraref'—Cathol. Angllcum. 

* 9er -vyl ler, s. [Mid. Eng. cervyll(e); -er.] 
One who knocks out another’s brains. 

"Ac eruyller : ezeerebrator." — Cathol. Anglicum. 

9 er'-yl, 9er' yle, s. [From Gr. K-gpos (keros) 
= bees-wax ; and Eng., &c., suff. - yl (q.v.).] 
Chen i. : An organic radical, CL7II55. 

ceryl cerotate, s. 

Chem. : C07II55.C27II53O = Chinese wax, a 
white crystalline substance produced on cer- 
tain trees iu China by the puncture of a species 
of Coccus. It melts at 82°, soluble in alcohol. 
By dry distillation it yields cerotic acid and 
Cerylene, C-27H54. 

9er'-yl-ene, s. [From Eog., «kc., ceryl, aud 
sutf. -ene (Chem.) (q.v. Xj 
Chem. : The same as cerotene (q.v.). 

9er yl -ic, a. (From Eng., &e., ceryl (q.v.), 
and suff. -ic.] Of or pertaining to ceryl. 


Obtained by fusing Chinese wax with solid 
potash, yielding potassium, cerotate, and ceryl 
alcohol. It is a waxy aubstanee, melting at 
er ; heated with potash lime it gives off H, 
aod Is converted luto potassium cerotate. 

* 9er-yn, v.i. [Sear.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

* 9eryows, a. [Serious.] (Prompt. Parv.) 

96 -9%-rc, *. [A coined word of no etymology.] 
Logi-c: A ayllngism in which the first and 
third propositions ara universal negatives, 
and the second a universal affirmative, as — 

“ E no animal is incorporeal, 

A nil angels are incorporeal, 

E therefore no angel is an animal." 

9e-9ar'-e-an, 90 sar'-i-an,a. [Cesarian.] 
Cesarewitch, s. [Czarewitch.] 

* 9ese r v.t. & i. [Cease.] 

1 ' To cese : ccuare, dftinere." — Cat hot. AngUcum. 

k 9esed (1), pa. par. & a. [Ceased.] 

* 9§sed (2), pa. par. or a. [Seized.] 
90-91-0118, a. [C.esious.] 

* gesone, s. [Seizino.] 

•' Cesone in londe or othyr good taklage. SaWna." 
Prompt. Parv. 

* ges-pi-ti -tioiis, a. [Lst. cccspil it i us = of 
or pertaining to turf ; cctsjks (genit. ctcspitis) = 
a turf.] Resembling turf ; made of turf. 

” Breadth of tha cespititiou* rnmparta. "—Gough. 

ees-pi-tose, a. [As if from a Lat, cerspitosus— 
full of turf; ctvspes (genit. c vspitis) = a turf.] 
Bot. : A11 epithet applied to plants which 
grow in tufts or patches. 

ces-pi-tous, a. [Same etymoL as cespitose 
(q.v.).] Of or pertaining to turf, resembling 
turf. 

cess (1), * cesse (1), S. [Corrupted from assess 
*(q-v.).] * 

1. Literally (of excess) : 

. * L The act of assessing or levying a rate 
or tax. 

2. Tha tax or rate assessed. 

“The like cr« Is also charged upon the country 
sometimes for victuaUlng the soldiers, when they lie 
in garris< n. "Spenser. 

* 1L Fig . : Apportionment ; hence, due 
ehare. 

**I pr'ythee. Tom. beat’ Cut ts'e saddle, put a few 
flocks in the point ! the poor jade is wrung in the 
withers out of all cess.” — Shakesp. : 1 Hen. IV.. iiL 1. 

«J The word is now little used in England, 
but is still common in Ireland. 

cess-payer, s. One who pays cess or 
county rates. (Ireland.) 

. . the Court, consisting of one magistrate and 
six cesspayers, only awarded 12a .” — Daily Telegraph, 
May II, 188L 

cess (2), s. [Etvm. doubtful. It only occurs 
T in the compound cesspool. Skeat suggests sus- 
pool — hog’s wash, a puddle, a heap of filth ; 
GaeL sos = a coarse mess.] 

cess-pipe, s. A pipe for carrjing off 
waste water, &c., from a siuk or cesspool. 

cess pool, * 3683-pOOl, * SUS-pOOl, s. 

1. Lit . : A deep hole or well for sewage to 
drain into. The use of cesspools, which are a 
most prolific source of disease, is now for- 
bidden in towns or other places where a 
proper system of drainage by water-carriage is 
provided. 

2. Fig. : Any receptacle of filth. 

*• The eeupool of agio, now In a time of paper money, 
works with a vivacity unexampled, un imagined ; ex- 
bales from itself sudden fortunes, like Aladdin- 
palaces. - — Carlyle : French Revolution , pt. iii. 

* 9ess (3), * 9esse (2), s. [Cease.] A ceasing 
or cessation. 

9ess (1), v.t. [Cess, s.] To assess, to impose 
a rate or tax on. 

"They came rot armed like soldiers to be cened 
npon tne Briikett : Ditcourte on Civil Life , p. 15T. 

* 5es8 (2), * gesse, * 9essen, • sessen, v.t. 
& i. [O.Fr. cesser ; ItaL & Lat. cmso.] [Cease.] 

L Trans. : To still, to calm, to cause to be 
quiet. 

II. InfronsifitY: 

]. Ord. Lang.: To cease. 

2. 4a u» : To neglect a legal duty. [Cessor 
(1).] (Webster.) 


• 9es’-sant, a. [Lat. cwsan-s, pr. par. of cem 
= to cease,] Intermittent, ceasing, uot con- 
tinuous. 

9es sa -tlon, s. [Lat. wssafio, from 0 esso = 

1 to cease.] 

1. The act of ceasing, or stopping. 

The day was yearly observed for a festival, hjr ae> 
tat ion from labour ."— Sir J. Hayward. 

2. The state of being at rest. 

“ A long cessation of discourse ensued." 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, hk. xx., 887-8. 

3. The end of action ; the state of ceasing to 
be nr act. 

"The serum, which is mixed with an alkali, betni 
poured out to that which Is mixed with an acid, 
raiseth an effervescence ; at the cessation of which, 
the salts, of which the acid was composed, will be re- 
generated.”— A rbuthnot : On Aliments. 

4. A temporary suspension of warfare ; a 
truce. (Generally in tbe phrase cessation of 
arms or hostilities.) 

"When the succours of the poor protestants in Ire- 
land were diverted, 1 was Intreated to give them 
•ome respite, hy a cenatlon."— King Charles. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between cessa- 
tion, stop, rest, and infer mission : *' To cease 
respects the course of things ; whatever doea 
not go on has c eased ; things c ease of them- 
selves : stop respects some external action or 
influence ; nothing stops but what is supposed 
to be stopjvd or hindered by another : rest is a 
species of cessation that regards labour or 
exertion ; whatever does not move or exert 
itself is at rest: intermission is a species of 
cessation only for a time or at certain intervals. 
That which ceases or stops is supposed to be 
at an end ; rest or intermission supposes a 
renewal. A cessation of hostilities is at all 
times desirable ; to put a stop to evil practices 
is sometimes the most difficult and dangerous 
of all undertakings : rest after fatigue is india- 
pen sable, for labour without intermission ex- 
hausts the frame.” (Cral>6: Eng. Synon.) 

ces-sa -vit, s. [Lat. = he has ceased, or 
T omitted; third pers. siDg. pret. of c«so = to 

cease. ] 

Law : A writ ao called. 

"Cr*«arir [Is] a wTit which [gave the lord power to 
recover lauds] when a man who held lands hy rent or 
other eervices, neglected or ceased to perform his ser- 
vices for two yenis together, or where a house had 
lands given to It on condition of performing some 
certain spiritual services . . . and neglected It — 
Wharton : Law Lexicon. 

* 96SSB, v.t. & i. [Cess ( 2), r., Cease.] 

"For natural! affection eoone doth cesse.” 

Spenser: F. Q.. IV. lx. %. 

9es'-ser (1), \ [Cess ( 2). v.] 

Law : A ueglect to perform the sendees or 
payment for two years, under which lands ara 
held. [Cessavit.] 

# 9es -ser (2), s. [Cess( 1). v.] One who as- 
sesses ; an assessor. 

* 9es-Sl-bU’-i-t^, s. [Eng. cessibk; -ity.] 
The quality of yielding or giving way. 

" If the suhject strackeu be of a proportionate eeij*- 
bUity, It seems to dull and deaden tbe stroke . . .” — 
Digby : On the Soul. 

* ces'-SI-ble, a. [Fr. cessible, from Lat. ces- 
sum, sup. of cedo = to yield, to give way.] Of 
a yielding quality ; giving way. (Digby.) 

* 9es’-sing, * 9es-inge, * 9ess ynge, 
*9es-yng, s. [Ceasino.] Ceasing, cessation. 

ces’-sl-o bo nor -um, s. [Lat. ce-s.no == a 
yielding or giving up; bonorum = of goods; 
gen. neut. pi. of bonus = good.) 

Law : A voluntary surrender by a debtor of 
all his property for the benefihof his creditors. 

ees -slon, s. [Fr. cemon ; from Lat. ces.no = 
a yielding, a giving up ; from ccssum, sup. of 
cetlo =s to yield, to give up.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of jielding or giving way to force 
or pressure. 

"Sound Is not produced without some resistance, 
either in the air or the body percussed ; for If there be 
a mere yielding, or it prodneeth no aounu. — 

Bacon ; Natural it istory. 

2. The act of surrendering or giving up pro- 
perty or territory. 

"... a clarion of Flanders to that crown, in ex- 
change for other provinces. Temp le 

3. The act of retiring from or abandoning. 
"The eearion of her claims on the earldom of Angus 

Froude : History of England. voL il., ch. 8. 

IL Technically : 

1. Civil Lam: [Cessio bonorum]. 

sir, marine; go, pot, 
ey = a. qu = kw, 


ccryllc alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C^H^ (OH) = Cerotic alcohol. 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e; 
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2. Eccles. Law: The act of giving up or 
▼abating a benefice by accepting another with- 
out a proper dispensation. 

•96s -slen-ar, *9es'-sion are.s. [Cesbion- 
ary.J The person to whom an assignment of 
property is legally made ; aynonymou3 with 
assignee. 

'* Oif ony makta— anc uther cessionar and oasignay 
gener.U to atl reveraiolinhi pcrtening to him. uml he 
thairefter nmk ane uther aasiguny m special to nue 
rweisiouti i>ertennnd to him, the sainiu special oasig- 
imti -un ia of Mine avail.— in respect of the general 
oaalguatioun maid of befolr ."— (four : Pract ., p.448. 

96s' sion ar-y.ot, [Fr. cessionnaire ; Low Lat. 
cessionar ius ; from Low Lat. cessiono = to cede, 
to yield ; from Lat. ccssio = a yielding, a giving 
up.] An epithet applied to a bankrupt who 
lias surrendered all hia property for the benefit 
of liia creditors. ( Wharton .) 

* 9088 ment, s. [Eng. cess (1), s. ; an If. -faenf.] 

1. The act of assessing or imposing a rate 
or tax. 

2. An assessment, rate, or tax. (Johnson.) 

90s sor (1), 5. [Eng. cess (2), v. ; sufT. -or.] 

Law : He that ceaaetli or neglecteth ao long 
to perform a duty belonging to him, as that 
by his cesa, or ceasing, he inenrreth the danger 
of law, and hath, or may have, the writ ces- 
savit brought against him. Where it is aaid 
tlie tenant eesseth, auch phrase ia to be un- 
derstood aa if it were said, the tenant cesseth 
to do that which he ought, or is bound, to do 
by hia land or tenement. (Cowel.) 

“ 9 e 8 '-sdr ( 2 ), s. [Cess ( 1 ), v.] An assessor. 

. . the corruption of victuallers, cessort, and 
purveyors. "—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

968 -8 dr ( 3 ), S. [Eng. cessure (?)] 

Law: The aame as Cessure (q.v.). 

9ess'-pipe, s. [Cess-pipe.] 

9eS3 -pdel, s. [Cess-pool.] 

* ces'-siire, s. [Lat. cesso = to ceaae.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : Cessation. 

“Since the ensure of the war*, I have spent a hun- 
dred crown* out of puree."— Puritan, act 1. 

2. Law; The act of ceasing or neglecting 
to perform any duty. [Cesbor ( 1), s.] 

* 9G8t, s. [Cestus.] A lady’s girdle. 

“Gird'at with a rich and odoriferous erst." 

Sylvester : Magnificence, M9. 

* 9C8t, * cesslt, fret, and jxt. par . of v. 
[Cease, Seize.] 

908 ti die, p. pi. [Mod. Lat. cest(um ) (q.v.), 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. sulf. -uLr.] 

Zool . ; A family of Ctenophora (q.v.) with a 
single genus, Cesturn (q.v.). 

908 -toid, a. & s. [Gr. ic€<rTos(fc«fo$) = a girdle; 

T <I6os ( eitlos ) = appearance, shape.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to the Cestoidea. 

2. Noting the adult condition of a ta?nia. 

B. .rls irubsfanfire: 

Zool. : An intestinal worm, belonging to the 
older Cestoidea. 

t 9cs-toi de a, s. pi. [Gr. Ke<rroy (A.csfos) = a 
girdle; tUo<; (eulos) = appearance, slmpe.) 

Zool. : An order of intestinal worms, long 
and slender, fiattened like a piece of tape, 
and having the anterior end of the body armed 
with spines, hooks, or suckers for adhering to 
their host. Typically, these animals consist 
of a number of segments, which are, however, 
only reproductive parts, budded olf from the 
head, and con tuning male nml female elements. 
[Tapeworm.] 

" 96s ton, s. [Lat. cesrits.] A girdle. 

" My or my fan, or both t” 

I'vctc : .1 rralgn. of Paris. Hi. 1 

9C8-tra’~9C-a\ s.pl. [Lat. cestr(um); fern. pi. 
aulT. -afca?.] 

Lot. : An order of plants, natives of the 
West Indies. The species are shrubs. They 
are now generally merged in Solanaceie. [Ges- 
trinimc.] 

908 tra -91-on, s. [A dim. from Gr. Kttrrpov 
(kestron) — a dart.] 

Tckthy. : A geiiU3 of cartilaginous fishes, 
the typn’sd one of the family Cestracioutidie 


(q.v.). Only known recent species Cestracion 
Philippi (the Port Jackson shark), having 
two dorsal fins, each furnished with a sharp 
spine in front; the ventral fin between the 
two dorsals ; caudal fin unequally forked. 

96s tra'-9i-©nt, a. & s. [CESTnAcioNTiDAi] 

A. -4 s adj. : Belonging to or connected 
with the Cestraciontida;. 

B. Js subst. : A shark of the family Ces- 
traciontidai, 

9es-tra-9i-en'~ti-dse, s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. cestracion, and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : In Prof. Owen’s classification a 
family of the Plngiostomi, the only one ranked 
under the sub-order, tribe, or group Cestra- 
phori (q.v.). 

" The ent radon tube are generally called Port Jack- 

sou sharks." — Prof. Owen : Palaeontology. 

9es-traph'-dr-I, a. pi [From Gr. srecn-pa 
(Aes/ra)=a tool or weapon, pickaxe, or poleaxe ; 
<}>opiu) (phoreo) = to bear.] 

1. Ichthy. : A group, tribe, or section of 
fishes, order Elaamobranchii, sub-order Pla- 
giostomi. They have a strong spine iu front 
of each dorsal fin, and obtuse back teeth. 
Only recent genus, Cestracion (q.v.). 

2. Palccont. : The fin-spines called Iehthyo- 
donilites belong mainly to this group. They 
are found chiefly in the Faleeozoic rocks. 

9es-trin -e-£e,s.pL [From Mod. Lat. c«tr(ufli) 
(q.v.), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -inece.) 

Lot. : A tribe of plants, of the order Sola- 
nacere, in which the limb of the corolla i9 
plicate, valvate, or induplicate in aestivation ; 
calyx, five-toothed ; corolla, funnel-shaped, 
five-lobed, and regular ; stamens, five ; anthers, 
dehiscing lengthways ; ovarium on a cupulate 
disk ; pericarp, capsular or baccate. (Craig.) 

9e9'-trum, s. [Gr. ictirrpov (kestron) = betony.] 

Lot. : A genus of plants, Bastard Jasmine, 
the typical one of the order Cestracese. Oes- 
trum Hedinnda, auriculatum , laurifolium 
and Pseudoquina nre bitter febrifuges. Many 
species of Cestnun, and notably C. euanthes 
laevigatum, corymbosum, Parqui, and braetcatum 
are diuretic. They are also emollient, and are 
applied in a fresh state to wounds and ulcers 
to cleanse, them, while finally the bruised 
leaves and unripe fruits are used by the 
people of Brazil in liver-complaints and in 
Catarrhus vesica:. C. viacrophyllum and noctu- 
ricum are used to poison wild beasts. 

968-tui, 969-tuy (pron. 9est-we), pron. 
[The obj. case of Norm. Fr. cisf, cest — Mod. 
Fr. ce = this one.] For definition see etymol. 

cestui que trust, s. 

Law : One in whose trust, or for whose use 
or benefit another man is enfeoffed or seized of 
lands or tenements. 

eestul que use, s. 

Law : One to whose use another man ia en- 
feoffed of lands or tenements. 

eestuy qui vie, s. He on whoae life land 

is held. 

968'- turn, s. [Gr. Kccrros (kestos) = a girdle.] 

Zool. ; The sole genus of the family Cestidje 
(q.v.), consisting of gelatinous riband-like 
an i mala several lectin length. Cestum Veneris 
is Venus’s Girdle, found in the Mediterranean ; 
it is phosphorescent. 

* 969- tus (l), $. [Lat. cestus , from Gr. k«tt 6 s 
(kestos) = n girdle.] 

Ant if piit its : 

1. Tho girdle of Venus, on which were repre- 
sented all things calculated to excite love. 

" With smile* she took the charm. rvuil. am lllng. press’d 

The powerful cast us to her snowy breast. " 

Pope: Horner's Iliad, bk. xlv. 25V6. 

2. The girdle, full of studs, with which the 
bridegroom girded the bride at the wedding, 
and which he loosed again with his own hands 
at night. 

9C8 tua (2), s. [C.«STU9.) 

' 96-sun, s. [Season.] 

* CO-sun, [Seize,] (Prompt. Pare.) 

9e-stir'-a, 96-911™, s. [C.ksuha.] 

96-sur -al, o. [C.rsukal.] 

90 ta'“96-n, s. [Lat. cete , cetus; nout, pi. suff. 
•acea ; Gr. k^toc {ketos) — a whale.] 


1. Zool. : An order of mammiferona animals, 
which have no hind limbs. They have the form 
of fishes, with the exception of the horizontal 
tail, an instrument useful in enabling them to 
rise speedily to the surface of the water for 
respiration, which they are obliged to do fre- 
quently, aa they breathe with lungs. Their 
blood ia warm; they are viviparous, and 
suckle their young They were formerly 
divided into the fWacea. herbivora nnd C. 
ordinaria, the first comprising the manatees 
or lamantina, the halicore or dngongs, and the 
extinct Rhytinus ; the latter the whales, 
dolphins, narwhals, porpoises, and cachelots; 
or the order may be divided into the Sirenift 
and Cetacea, the latter with the following 
families : — (1) Balfenidie (Whalebone Whales), 
(2) Helphimda* {Dolphins and Porpoises), (3) 
Catodontidie fSperm Whales), (4) Rhyncho- 
ceti (Xiphioid Whalea), and (5) Zeuglodon* 
tida (all fossil). 

2. Palceont . : The Cetacea appear to begin 
in the Eocene, from which they extend on- 
wards till now. 

"The Cetacea, In fact, have so much the external 
form of flslies. that ordinary observers would not hesi- 
tate to consider them as such." — Swainson ■ Sat. Hist.; 
Quadrupeds, 5 185. 

96-ta -96-an, o. & a. [Lat. cetooms = pertain- 
ing to a whale ; cctc, cctus = a whale. ] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Cetacea, 
cetaceous. 

B. ils substantive : 

Zool. : An animal belonging to the Cetacea. 

"The diigong, a phytophagous cetacean.'— Sir J. X. 
Tenrvmt : Ceylon, ix . 7 . 

* 9e-ta'-96-6U9, a. [Lat. cefacews= pertaining 
to a whale ; cete, cctus = a whale.] Of or per- 
taining to the Cetacea ; of the whale kind. 

" Such Ashes as have lungs or respiration are not 
without the wexzon, as whales ana cetaceous ani- 
mals.' — Browne; Vulgar Errours. 

9C-ta' 9e um, s. [Neut. siug. of Lat. cetaceus 
= of or pertaining to a whale ; cctc, cetus = a 
wbale.J 

Pharm. : An oily, concrete, crystalline, and 
semi-transparent matter, obtained from the 
cavity of the cranium of several species of 
whales, but especially of the spermaceti whale, 
Physeter macrocephalus. 

9©'-te (1), s. [Lat., from Or. (ketos) = a 
whale.] 

Zoology ; 

1. The whale (q.v.). 

11 This cele thannehise chaueles luketh." 

Bestiary in Old Eng. Miscell. (r<l Morris), 51E 

2. In some classifications one of two sub- 
orders of Cetacea, the other being the Sirenia. 

• 96 -t© ( 2 ), a. [City.] 

96 -tene, s. [Lat. ccffc), cef(tts) as a whale, and 
Eng. suff. -cut (Chernf). ] 

Chem. : Ci fi II 32 . An olefine hydrocarbon, 
boiling at 275*. It is a colourless liquid ob- 
tained by distilling etlial repeatedly with gla- 
cial phosphoric acid. It ia soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but not iu water. 

9o-t6-o-8au'-ru8, s. [Cetiosadrus.] 

96t'-er-&0h, s. [Fr. cHirac ; I til. cetracca ; 
a name probably of Arabic origin. (JfuAn.).] 

Lot.: A genua of polypodiaceous ferns of 



CETEHACIl. 

L Portion of fertile frond, showing «caly bark. 
2. Ditto, with scales* reinovod. 


the group Asplenleae, distinguished by hating 
distinct simple aori, reticulated. veins of which 


boll, petit, loxW; cat, coll, ehorus, 9hln, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = t 

-odan. tlan shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -^len = zhun, -tleus, -sious, -clous — shus. -ble, -die, <kc.r=bel« d^L 
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cetewale— ceyx 


the marginal vein lets aro free, and fronds 
clothed tlilckly with scales. Une species is a 
commomsh native fern, called Milt waste or 
Sc{ile-feru. To this plant was formerly attri- 
buted a marvellous influence over the spleen, 
and Vitruvius states that it hud the effect of 
dcst roving thut organ in certain Cietan swine 
which fed upon it. It is said to he employed 
usefully as a bait for rock-cod fishing on the 
coast of Wales. (Treat, of Botany .) 

" CVrrr-A trn.vfetli u»w>u ol<l *toue wall* and rocket 
tn J.irk (um) snudowte ylnce* tlirvu^bout the west j**rt 
of Enrlnud : MyechUly upon Iho stone waIU hv Bris- 
towe. m voti «•> to St. \ lucent'* Kook, and likewlKO 
n'xmt Kdh, W elk*. iumI Salisburie, where 1 hi\ve tfc*n 
jj'onty thereof. . . Spleeue-wurt, or Jliltwaete. 
Is C/Olixl in Greek, a<r7rArji'»oi-, tn Latin likewise 
A<|> riimiii. and also Scotoi*ndrta ; of Gnlgft 3lu1a 
herha. in sliojw Cetrrnch ... In En^tisb. Spleenwort, 
31 1 It’s*.' to, siwlefonitt, and Htoueierne."— Ucrardc : 
UerbtUl, p. 1111 (ed. 16XJ). 

* gctc-wale, c sete wale, * sede-wale, 
• sed wale, * set uale, s. (O. Fr. citouaf, 

efcixoiotJ.] ISETWALL.] 

Bot. : The herb Valerian. 

“ Ctte uxilr, herbe. Zedorium."— Prompt. Parv. 

” Thor spnngen lit*rl<es greet and smale. 

The lieorys and the cc-’otcale." 

Chaucer - <*. T., Ifi.KS. 

■gc- the grande, 5 c te grande, s. (Lat. 
cete — whale ; grande — great, large.} The 
whale. 

" Cetepraude is a fl*. 

The rnuste that in water la.” 

ErMiary In Old Euy. J tUcett., L 400. 

ce'-tic, a. [Lat. crt(e) = a whale, and Eug. 
anti. - ic.] Of or pertaining to a whale. 

cetic-acid, $. 

i ’form. ; A name given to what was supposed 
to be a peculiar acid resulting from the 
saponification of cetin, but which has been 
found to be only a mixture ot margaric acid 
and cetin. 

* cc -tl glde, $. (Formed from Lat. cct(c) = 
whale ; ccedo = to kill, on the analogy of parri- 
cute, Ac.] A whale-killer. (Soutluy : Letters > 
vi. 3IT.) 

go-tin, ge'-tine, s. [Fr. cttlne, from Lat. 
cet(e), cet(us) = a whale, and Eng. suff. •ine 
(Chcm.).] 

Chcm. : The pure, solid, crystalline mass of 
spermaceti. It occurs in beautiful silvery 
scales. 

ge-ti o- sau'-ri an, s (CETiosAtmrs.] Any 

individual of the genus Cetiosaurus (q.v.) 

go -ti-o-sau rus, ge-te- 6 -saurus, s. 

[Lat. cctc — a whale ; saurua = a saurian.] 

Paleront.: A name given by Owen to a genus 
of fossil Saurians found iu the oolitic and cre- 
taceous formations. It belongs to the order 
Deinosanria. Only one species is known. Its 
height when standing on all fours must have 
been ten feet, and its length fifty, sixty, or 
seventy feet It was herbivorous. 

go toch il -i-df©, s. pi. (Mod. Lut. cctcckil(us), 
an<l fern. pi. adj. sutt. -War.] 

Zool. : A family of marine Entomostraca, 
belonging to the order Copepoda. 

ge-tcch I- lus, «. [Gr. *ijro? (kites) = the 
wliale ; x iA< >s (dittos) = food.] 

Zml. : A genus of marine Ent-omostraca 
(Crustacea), the typical one of the family 
Cetochilidas. It is distinguished by the two 
email stylifonu appendages to the head, 
tiie inferior antemue bciog two-branched, 
the branches nearly equal, the uobranehed 
jaw feet, the six-jointed thorax and four- 
jointed abdomen, and the last pair of legs 
being forms like the rest. There is only one 
British species, Cctochilns scptcntrionalis. Its 
cohmr is bright-red. It forms part o! the food 
of the whale and various fishes. Length one 
to ten inches. (Griff. Hen/re y.) 

gc-to log-i-cnd, a. (Eng. cctolog(y); -ical.] 
Pei taming to cetology. 

gc-tol -o-gist, 5 . [Eng. aiotog(y); -K] One 

sk lied m cetology. 

ge-tol o gy. s. [Fr. cefologie, from Gr. Krjros 
(* t v) = u whale ; Aoy.*> (/ogos) = a discourse . 
Atyw \legn) = to tell, to s]K?ak.] The science 
or natural history of the animals known as 
Cetacea. (CraM.j 

gc-to-nl-a, 5 . [Etym. doubtful.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, the typical one 


of the family Cetoniadie. Cc/onW ouro/.i, the 
Itusc-lieetle, is a beautiful insect, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, of a bright-green 
and sometimes coppery colour. It is found 
commonly in England in May and June on 
roses. 

ge-to ni i die, s. pi (Mod. Lat, cefonfo; 
and I^at. fern. pi. sutf. -fd«r.] 

Entom. : The Floral Beetles, a family of 
Coleopterous insects of great variety and 
beauty. They live and move amongst trees, 
plants, and flowers, which are their natural 
food. The antennae are amall, ten-jointed ; 
basal joints short, the three terminal joints 
comiHiratively long ; thorax triangular ; elytra 
straight, and obtusely rounded at the apex. 
It is one of the most interesting groups of 
Colcoptera, aud all tbe-si*eeies have brilliant 
colours. 

ce-top -sis» s. (Gr. *nrrtw (kftos ) = a whale ; 

1 (° 7 ,5 )« gvrtit. oilav (opsis) = a face.] 

hhthy. : A genus of fishes with oblong, 
round, thick Inwlies, and short tails ; eyes 
vertical and very minute. 

ge-tot'-a-lite, s. [From Gr. ktjtos (ky tos)=&uy 
sea monster : ov? (mis), genit Jiros (dfos) = ear, 
and Eng. stiff, -ift* (FaUzonl) (q.v.).] 

Pnlreont. : An car-bone referred to eome 
cetacean mamnuL Specimens are found in 
the Red Crag, which is of Miocene age. 

ge-trar'-I-a, s. (Mod. Lat., from Lat. a-tra, 
cadre = a short Spanish leather shield, from 
the form and leathery quality of the plant.] 
Bot. : A genus of Lichens, tribe Cetrnriei. 
Thallua bright-brown, rigid, erect or ascend- 
ing, divided into laciniie, with shining cortical 
layer ; apothecla dull or bright-brown ; sper- 
matia cylindrical. There are three British 
species, Cetraria islandica , the well-known 
Iceland -moss [Caragheen], C. Delisei, and C. 
aculeate. (Griff. <£ Uenjrey.) 

ge-trar -1C, a. (Mod. Lat. cetrar(ia\ and Eng. 
suit', -ic (C/icm.).] Of or belonging to Cetraria 
or lceland-moss. 

cetrarie-acid, s. An acid which forms 
one of the components of Cetrarine (q.v.). 

ge-trar -I-ei,*. pi. (Mod. Lat. cetraria), and 
Lat. pi. sutf. -ci.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Lichens, of the family 
Lichenacei, having the thallus compressed, 
fruticulose, or memhranously dilated ; apo- 
thecia on the margins of the lacinhe or lobes. 
Oenera, Cetraria arid Platyoiua. 

get-rar-ine, s. (Mod Lat. cefror(£a), and 
Eng. suff. -inc (CAm.).] 

Chcm. : The bitter principle of the Cetraria 
islandica, or lceland-moss, which is a mixture 
of cetraric acid, a fatty acid, and an indis- 
tinctly crystalline substunce, neither acid nor 
basic, which has not been properly examined. 

get'-ule, s. (Lat. ertus — a whale ; Gr. uAij 
(hide) ~ . . . matter as a principle of being.] 
Chcm. : A substunce obtained in the state 
of an oxide in spermaceti ; its hydrate corre- 
sponds to alcohol, and is termed cthal, from 
the first letters iu ether and alcohol. Cetule 
consists of thirty-two atoms of earbon, and 
thirty-three of hydrogen. 

ge'-tus, s. [Lat. cctus , from Gr. irip-os (ketos) 
.= a whale.] 

1. Zool : The whale (q. v.). 

2. Astron. : The Whale, a large constellation 
iu the southern hemisphere. It occupies the 
greatest space of any in the heavens, and con- 
tains ninety-seven stars, of which two are of 
the second magnitude, eight of the third, nine 
of the fourth, Ac. 

get -yl, s. [From Gr. (tecta) = a sen. 

monster, and vAij ( hulc ) = . . . matter as a 
principle of being ] 

Chcm. : Organic radical, CicH^. 

ge-tyl - ic, a. [From Eng., &e., cetyl (q.v.), and 
sutl. -ic.] Derived from or consisting to a 
greater or less extent of cetyl. 

cetylic alcohol, s. 

Chcm. : C^H;# (OH) = Sexdecyl Alcohol = 
Ethal. Obtained from spermaceti, a crys- 
talline fatty substance found in cavities in 
the head of Physeter nutcrocrphalus. This 
substance consists of octyl palmitate C 1 GH 33 . 


CifiHruOj, which is converted into potassium 
palmitate and cetyl nlcohol by lieatiug it with 
solid potash. The cetyl alcohol is dissolved 
out and crytalliseil from ether. Cetyl alcohol 
is a white crystalline substance which inrlts 
at 50°. Heated with sodium it forms sodium 
cclylate, CihU^MO. Heated with potash-lime 
it is converted into potassium palmitate. 

get y w&ll, set wall,” s. (Cetewale.] 

I '(orruiMvt pyrautiea, or some other species of 
N'alerian. (Z>ri/f. <£ Holland.) 

geu tho rhyn -chus, a. (Gr. KtvOu, (keutho) 
= to hide ; (r/iMKc/ios) = the snout.j 

Entom. : A genus of coleojiterons insects of 
the family Curculionida*. Aubrnnw elrvcn- 
jointed : basal joint as long as the remainder 
taken together ; club ovute ; rostrum some* 
times long, bent, and' filiform, at other times 
short and straight ; thorax attenuated ; elytra 
rounded ut extremities, and do not entirely 
cover the abdomen ; extremities of tibia* with- 
out spines. The species aie very numerous ; 
many are exceedingly small in size. CcaHio- 
rhytichus didymus is abundant on the common 
stinging- nettle. When touched, these little 
beetles roll themselves into a Kali, contract 
tue legs, and allow themselves to fall to the 
ground, when they ean with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from the mould. Hence they are 
best captured by sweeping. 

ccv-a-date, s. [In Fr. cevadate, from ccvo- 

T d iUa (q.v.).j 

C7im. ; A term for a combination of cevadic 
acid and a salifiable base. 

ge-vad-ic, «. [From cero(/(t7/a) (q.v.), and 
suff. -ic (CAcm.) ] Of or belonging to the 
Fmifram sabadiUa, or caustic barley. 

cevadic acid, &. An acid obtained by 
the action of potash on the fatty matter of 
the Cevadilla, or Sabadilla plant. 

ge-vad il -la, se-bad-ll -la, sa bad- 

il’-Ia, s. [From the Spanish- Mexican name 
ccbadilla — n little oat ; dituiu. of cebada — 
oat.] 

Bot. : A apecies of Veratrum, the aceds of 
which have become an article of considerable 
importance from their containing a consider- 
able quantity of Yeratria. [Vekathia.] It is 
a native of Mexico. The flowers have a smell 
resembling that of Barberry. The plant is 
now called Asayrem officinalis. 

gev-a-dine, s. [From Sp. Mexican cebada = 
an oat, and Eng. suff. -f»c.] 

Chcm. : An alkaloid with the formula 
Ca^H^XO^j, found in cevadilla. 

* ge -vil, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Chcm. : A Paracelsian name for a certain 
hard substance in the earth, similar to a 
calculus in man, indurated from an earthy 
tartar by the spirit of wine, which is in the 
liquor of the earth ; it is stated to be an appro- 
priate remedy against the formation of stone 
or gravel in man. 

£ey -Ion, s. & n. [A Corruption of Singhalese 
binhata, in the word SinhaUi-tlwijKt — the 
island of lions, from Sansc. &c. — a lion, 

the same word which occurs in Singapore = 
the city of lions, nnd as a title of Seikhs and 
Rajpoots, ns Goolah Singh, = Goolab the Lion, 
or the Lion-like Goolab.] 

Ceylon moss, s. 

Bot. : Flocaria Candida , an algal ; called 
also Jaffna moss. 

£ey Ion ege’, n. & s. [From Eng., Ac. Ceylon; 
and suff. -&>c.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Ceylon. 

B. As subst. : A native of Ceylon. [Cinga- 
lese.] 

gey Ion ite, gey'- Ian itc, «. (Fr. ceylan ifr, 
from Ceylon, where it occurs.] 

Min. : A variety of Spinel (q.v.), from Cey- 
lon ; also called Irim-Mo.gnesia Sf itul. Colour, 
dark-green, brown to black, mostly opaque or 
nearly so. Sp. gr., 3*5—3 <j. 

gc yx, $. [Gr. (Iciix), (Lex) = a aea- 

1 Liid, n«*t (dearly identified.^ 

Ornith. : A genus of tiie Kingfishers of the 
family Alcedinidie, with onlv thiee toes, two 
in front, and one behind. Tlieie are eleven 
species fniiii the Oriental region and the 
Austro- Malayan sub-region. 


fate, fAt. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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C fa ut, f. A note in the scale of music. 

" Ciainut 1 am, the ground ut «U Accord, 

A re, to nleAcl Hoifeuili/* j woe, ion. 

B ail, BUiica, take him for thy lord, 

0 fa ut, that love* with all Atlvetion." 

ShaJtctp, : Turning of the tshrew, lli L 

C. G. S. A contraction for Centimetre, Gramme, 
and Second, the three fundamental units re- 
commended for universal adoption by tha 
Committee of the British Association for the 
Selection and Nomenclature of Dynamical and 
Electrical Units. 

" We Accordingly recommend the geueml adoption ol 
the Centimetre. the Gramme. *nd the Secoml, as the 
thru* fundarueutul uuiU: and until iVKh time as 
*T>c<dil name* «hall he appropriated to the unit* ot 
ek'ctnejvl and magnetic magnitude hence dcrl y«l. we 
recommend that they be (UatinuuUhBd iroiu 'ebvalute* 
unitwotherwisoderivcil by theletters C. 6. S. prettxed, 
these Living the initUl lettcrsof the nameaof the three 
fundamental units ."— First / trjxrrt of Comm, of tiriltth 
A itvc. for the Meet (art and Nomenclature of DimarsV 
c aland Electrical UiutA. (1873.) 

Ch&b a~§io, chfrb a-§Ito, $. [Gr. xa£a?io? 
(cfat&arios) = one of a number of precious 
stones mentioned in the poem rrepi \i9u»v (jreri 
lithon ) = about stones, ascribed to Orpheus.] 
J/ia. : A rhombohedru! mineral of a white 
or llesh-red colour ; lustre vitreous, trans- 
parent, or translucent. Hardness, 4—5 ; sp. 
gr., 2 08— 2'19. Compos. : Silica, 45 63— 52*20 ; 
alumina, 17 '44— 21 87 ; lime, 4*24 — 13*30; soda, 
0'25 — 4 07 ; potassa, 0 17 — 3 03 ; water, 17*98 — 
22*29. It is widely distributed. 

^bab'-lean (eau as 6), s. (Fr. chabler = to 
fasten a cabla to, to drag.] 

Mech. : A middle-sized rope, used to draw 
craft np a river ; a tow-rope. 

Qhdb lis 0 silent), s. (From tho place where 
it is made.] A white wine mada at Cliablia, a 
town in France. 

$ha-bouk', $ha-biik’,s. [Hind. chabulc =3 a 
whip.] The long whip used in the East for 
inflicting corporal punishment. 

"O 011 writing Foramorz.anil literntore, and tkecAnMi*. 
jw connected therewith.**— Moore : Ligld qf the Harem. 

cha-br®'-a, s. [Named after ChabrS, a botanist 
ol (ieneva.j 

Bot. : A genn9 of garden plants, order Com* 
posit®, sub-order Labiatiflone. 

5ha9e» v. & s. [Chase.] 

£hack (1), check, s. [From the sound made 
by the bird.] A local name for the Wheal ear. 

•* The White Ear, — hern denominated the choc A. la a 
migratory bird, . . .**— Barry : Orkney, p. 303. 

chack (2\ s. (Etyiu. doubtful ; Jamieson sug- 
gests Eng. check, as a stop to hunger.] A 
auaek, a luncheon. (Scotch.) 

“. . . hospitable Invitation, 'to come hack and take 
part o’ his famlly-cAtfc*.**'— Scott .* Hob Hoy, ch. xxiv. 

chack, v.i. ii t. (A word probably formed from 

T the sound produced by the action. 1 
I. Intransitive: 

1. Horsemanship : To toss up and shake tha 
head suddenly and frequently, as a horse does 
to avoid the subjection of the bridle. 

2. Ord. Lang. : To clack, to make a clinking 
noise. (Scotch.) 

" Romo'i teeth for cohl did rVir* nnd chatter, 

Some frum plaid* were wringing water." 

Clclani ; Tuiini, p. 35. 

II. Trans. : To cut or bruise any part of tho 
body by a eudilen stroke, as when (ho sash of 
a window falls on the lingers. (.Scotch.) 

• oh&ck'-ar-al-lsr, s. [Prob. a corruption of 
Fr. eschecqucr, Eng. Checker (q.v.)i A species of 
cotton cloth imported from India ; is in French 
called cAamrt.) Apparently eomo kiud of 
checkered or variegated cloth. 

” No proud Pyropu*. Paragon. 

Or Chnckarallg, there w as none,” 

Wateon : ColL, L 2*. 

“chacko blynd man,J. (Probably = bullet, 
strike the blind man, from the noise of a blow 
or smack. ) Bliodinan’s bull. 

*• Ho will ham* u» to »wk« afb*r the church, aa clill* 
dren, at Chacko-btynd-man."—Bp. Forbct Aubulus, 
p. 37. 

cback it, porfic. adj. [Fr. cschcquc.] Chequered. 
(Scotch.) 

" Ills cAncAH plaid the tpockl't iplnk outvie*.** 
Tarratt i'oemu, p. L 

chack-lovf-rie.s. [Etym. unknown.] Mashed 

1 cabbage mixed amongst barley-broth. (Alcrd.) 

cbdc ma, j. [From Hottentot t’chackamma, 

1 the native name of the animal.] 


Zook: A bnbooo, Cynocephulus porcarius, 
fo’uid in South Africa. It is dark-coloured, 
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tending to green. These animals go in large 
marauding parties to rob gardens. 

ohao 6, s. (Native name.] An uoctnons 
kind of earth found near La Paz, Bolivia ; 
it is made into little pats, and eaten with 
chocolate. 

$ha-co'ne, $ha-coon', s . (Fr. chacone; Ital. 
daconna; Sp. cftaccna.) 

Music : A kind of Spanish dance in triple 
time, something like a anraband. It was 
borrowed by the Spaniards from the Moors. 

* Qhad (1), a. [Shad.] 

Qhad (2). s. (Ger. schadde — a turf, a clod ; 
Flem. kaade = a bank.] Gravel, such small 
stones as form the bed of rivers. (Scotch.) 

* Qhad (3), s. [Probably from St. Chad, the 
patron saint of Lichfield.) Qnly in com- 
pounds. 

* chad - farthings, s. pi Farthings 
formerly paid among the Easter dues for hal- 
lowing the font for christenings. 1 (Ualliioell.) 

* chad-pennies, s. pi Pennies formerly 

. paid at Lichfield Cathedral on Whitsunday 

in aid of the repairs. (Brewer.) 

Qhaddy, a. [Chad (2), s.] Gravelly; as, 
" chaddy ground,” that which chiefly consists 
of gravel. (Scotch.) 

* chad -lock, 5 . [Cahlock.] 

Bot. : A book-name for Sntopis arvensis. 

Water - chadlock : Nasturtium amphibium. 
(Gcrarde.) 

ch®-no-pleu'-ra, s. [Gr. xam*i (chain o)=to 
open, and irHevpo.\ pleura) = the aidea.) 

Bot. : A genus of Weat Indian shrubs, of the 
order Madostomaceye. 

chse-nds'-to-ma, s. tGr. x^w ( chaind ) = to 
open, to gape, arid oro/xa ( 5 (om<z) = the mouth.] 

Bot. : A considerable genus of South African 
shrubs, belooging to the order Serophulaiia- 
ceie. Leaves dentato, opposite ; flowers axil- 
lary or raeemoso, pedicellate ; calyx five- 
parted ; corolla deciduous, funnel-shaped ; 
stylo simple, stigma eub-elevate. 

chrer a-do'-di-o, s. [From Gr. x«upw ( chairo ) 
= to rejoice ; see'ond element doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of endogenous plants, order 
Amaryllidacese. A cold infusion of tho leaves 
of Chcvrailodia chilcnsis, the Thckel of Chili, is 
used by tbo natives as a purgative and diuretic. 

chse ro-phyl -liim, 3 . [Gr. \a(ptu (chairo)^ 
to rejoice, and ( phullori ) = e leaf, from 

the agreeable smell of the leaves.] 

Bot. : Cicely, or Chervil, a genus of um- 
belliferous plants of the tribe Scandieime. 
[Chervil.] Chcerophyllvm t omnium, or femu- 
Icnhnn, a plant one to three feet high, with 
purple-spotted stems, reflexed bracteoles and 
deltoid twiee-pinnato hairy leaves, is common 
in Britain, from Moray and Ross, southward ; 
ascending t<> 1,200 feet in Yorkshire; rare in 
Ireland. Other alleged British species are 
doubtful. 

chce ta, s. [Gr. xaJ-nj (chaite) — long, loose, 
flowing hair ... a bristle.] 

* 1. .4miL : An old term for the hair ot tho 
back of tho head, and about tho temples. 

2. Bot. : A bristle. The slender stalk of tho 
apore-caso of mosses ; also called ,!>cki (q.v.). 

chne tc te$, s. Latinised from Gr. \ain j 
(cha ff) — long, loose, flowing hair, and Actfoy 
(tlthor) — stone.] 

BaUcont. : A genus of Tabulate corals, tho 


typical one of the family Cluetetidae. It is 
found from the Silurian to the Permiau. 

Chao-tet'-I-dse, *. pi [From Mod. Lat cfca- 
teto(q.v.), aud fern. pi. adj. suit, -idee.] 
Palceont. : A family of Tabulate corals, con- 
taining species with a compound corallum of 
closely approximated imperforate corallitee 
without septa. They occur from the Lower 
Silurian to tha Permian period. 

ohan tlf -er-a, ch® tif-er-i, s . pi. [Mod. 
Lat. chccta =*a bristle, and/ero = to bear.] 
Zool. : A group of Spoon- worms [Gephy«rea] 
having the mouth at tha base of the proboscis, 
two strong ventral bristles, and the vent 
terminal. 

ch®-tif'-er-oua, a. [Ch^etifera.] 

1. Furnished with, or bearing, bristles. 

2. Belonging to, or connected with, the 
Chietifera (q.v.). 

Ch»-t6$'-er-os, S. [Gr. \airT\(chaite) = hair, 
a bristla, and Kepay (keras) — a boro.] 

Zool. & Palceont. : A genus of marine and 
fossil Diatoiuace®, having the frnstules con- 
catenate ; valves equal, sub-cyliudrical, with 
two processes, one on each side, which are 
subsequently converted into very long, thin, 
and interwoven siliceous filameDt3. (Griff. & 
Heti/rey .) 

oh® td-der'-ma ; s. [Mod. Lat. chada = a 
briatle, and Gr. sVp^a (derma) » the skin.] 
Zoology : 

1. A primitive or degraded genus of Gastro- 
poda Iso pleura, with a 6iugle apecies, C. 
nitidulum, from about 100 fathoms in tha 
North Sea. It ia a small, worin-ahaped 
animal, and the shell is replaced by numerous 
minute calcareous apines in the surface of the 
skin. They were formerly thought to be 
Spoon-wonna. 

2. (Used as a pi.) The same as Chato* 
dermata. (Ixinkester.) 

oh®-to-der -ma tai, 5 . pi. [Ch^etoderma.] 
Zool. : An order of Gastropoda Isopleura, 
consisting of the single genus Chsetoderina. 

Oh® to-der -ma-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. 
chcetodermat(a) ; 'Eag. sutf. -ous.] 

1. Bearing spines in the ioteguraeat. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Chietodermata. 

Ch®-tO dfs'-cus, [Gr. x* 1 ” 7 ? (chaite) ~ a 
hair, a bristle, ami £ 10 x 0 ? (diskos) = a disk.] 
Zool. : A genus of Diatomace®, having tha 
frustules disk-slmpcd ; valves circular or oval, 
with radiating dots and a submarginal circle 
of obtuse processes unconnected by means of 
special radiating lines of dots with the centre. 

Ch® -t^-don, s. (Gr. xairg (chaite) = a bristle ; 
(odous), genit. oSovros (odontos) — SL tooth.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Ashes, the typical one Df 
the Did family Clnttodontid®, The body is 
oval ; the mouth more or less pointed ; no 
spine on the pre-operenlum, or nrickles before 
the dorsal tin, which is single. There are 
about 70 species from the tropical parts of the 
Atlantic and Indo-Pacillc, nearly all character- 
ised by brilliant coloration. 

ch®'-tO ddnfc, a. & 9. [CHvETOnONTID.E.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or clurraebsristic 
of tho family Chietodontid®. 

B. As siibsf. : Any fish of[tho family Clueto- 
dontida*. 

Ch®-to-d6n’-ti d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. civet*. 
don, gen. cha?todont(is ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
eutf. -itia?. ] 

Ichthyology : 

• 1. A family of Acantliopteryglan flshe* 
from tropical seas. The body is compressed 
and elevated, and covered with finely ctenoid 
or smooth scales. The mouth, which is in 
front of the snout, Is generally small. Dorsal 
consisting of nearly equal spinous and soft 
parts, end tho dorsal and anal tins are so 
thickly covered with scales that it is almost 
impossible to tell where the fins «nd the 
body ends. Teeth villi form or setiiorm in 
bauds, no canines or incisors. In this sense it 
Is equal to Squnmipinnes. 

2. Later ichthyologists who use the term 
restrict it to Chatodou and its near Allies. 
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ch© to g&s’-tra, 5. [Gr. \a!iy (ckaitD = a 
bristle, a hair, arid yacmjp (gaster ) = a belly ] 

Bot : A genua of plants, natives of tropical 
America, belonging to the order Melastoinacese. 
It derives its name from the tube of the calyx 
being bristly. 

Ch© to-gle-na, s. [Gr. Yai'nj (chaite) = a 
hair, a bristle, rind y\ gut) ( glint )= the pupil of 
au eye.) 

Zool. : A genua of Infusoria, of the family 
Peridina. Carapace hispid, or studded with 
rigid spinea ; no traverse furrow ; an eye-spot 
present : organ of motion a flagelliforra fila- 
ment. (Griff. £ Hcnfrey.) 

oh© tog' na-tha^ s. pi. [From Gr. 

(chaite) — long, loose, flowing hair, and yi'dflos 
( gnathos ) = the jaw, the month ] 

Zool. : A class of small marine worms with 
but two genera, Sagitta and Spadella, both of 
which have British representatives. 

ch© tog na thous, a. (Mod. Lat. chcrtog- 
nath(a) ; Eng. sutf. -ous.] Belonging to or 
characteristic of the Chictoguatlia (q 

ch© to mi-urn, s. (Gr. \airq ( chaitc ) = a 
hair, a bristle ; etymol. of mum doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of Perisporiacei (Ascomy- 
cetous Fungi), h iving a filamentous mycelium 
bearing superticial rouodish nr ovate conoep- 
taeles clothed with hairs, linally opening above 
and containing clavate asci with paraphyses ; 
sporidia simple, ovate. The asci in this genus 
are very delicate, and are readily absorbed, so 
that frequently there is not a trace of them, 
and the sporidia seem naked (Griff. 
Hcnfrey.) 

Ch© to no'-tus, s. (Gr. \airt] (chaite) = a 
hair, and voto* (notos) = the back.] 

Zool. : A genus of microscopic animals 
found in fresh water, amongst aquatic plants. 
They appear to be allied to the Rotifera, but 
have neither inastax nor trochal disk. With 
oue or two allied genera, they are now held to 
constitute a distinct phylum, Gastrotricha. 

c h© toph dr a, s. [Gr. \al m (ckaitr) = a 
hair ; <f>opo< ; (phoros' = bearing, producing, 
<$>ipu) ( phero ) = to bear, to produce.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Chaetophoridae (Confer- 
void Alga:), characterised like Draparnaldia by 
setigerous branched filaments, but differing 
from the latter by the filaments being imbedded 
in a gelatinous matrix. The Chsetophorce are 
found in fresh water, forming little green pro- 
tnberaoces oustones, sticks, Ac., usually bright 
green. The zoospores are formed singly in 
joints, and bear four cilia. (Griff. <£- Htnfrey.) 
There are about six British species known, all 
from fresh water. 

2. Zool. (Asa pi.) : A sub-class or order of 
Annelida, comprising those in which progres- 
sion takes place by means of cliitinous sefce, 
or by suctorial disks. Of the former section 
the Earthworms, Tubeworms. and Sand- 
worms are examples ; of the latter, the 
Leeches. ( Sicholson .) 

CL© to phor i d©, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. chce- 
tophor(a), and Lat. fern. pi. sutf. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Confervoid Alg* growing 
in sea nr fresh water, invested with gelatine ; 
either filiform or (a number of filaments being 
connected together) expanded into gelatinous, 
branched, definitely or shapeless fronds or 
masses. Filaments jointed, furnished with 
bristle-like processes. Fructificatinn consist- 
ing of spores and four-ciliated zoospores, 
formed nut of the contents of the articulations. 
(Griff. t C Ilenfrey.) 

Ch©'-to pol, a. A s. [Ch.ctopoda.] 

A. /Is Off/. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Clnetopoda. 

B, As subst. : Any individual of the Chteto- 

poda (q.v.). , 

oh© top' od-a, s. pi. [From Gr. x our7 ? 
(eAmf/) - long flowing hair, and irovs (jwus), 
gen it 7 to<Sos ( podos ) = a foot.] 

Zoology : 

1. In Prof. Ray Lankester's classification, 
one of the three branches of the phvluin 
Appendiculata, the other two being Rotifera 
and Arthropnda, 

2. An order of Annelida*, containing those 
marine worms with dorsal branchiae and dod- 
suctorial. [Olioochatta, Polych.cta.) 


Ch©-top-o-dous, a. [Mod. Lat. chretopod(a); 
Eng. surf, -oiis.] Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Cha:topoda (q.v.). 

Ch© tops, x. [Gr. \ain j (chaitc) = a bristle, 
a hair, and 6>p (ops) = a face.] 

Ornith : A genus of birds, belonging to the 
Myotherime or Ant-thrushes, so named from 
the bristly feathers in front of the face. 

Ch© top-sis, s. (Gr. x aiT1 ? (chaite) = a hair ; 
(ops), geuit. (op sis) — a face.] 

Bot. : A genus of Mucedines (Hyphomycetons 
Fungi) characterised bv erect jointed threads, 
whorled below, above simple and flagellifnrm, 
bearing cylindrical spores from the tips of the 
branch lets. One species only is known, 
Chcctopsis Wanchii . (Griff. <C Htnfrey.) 

Ch© -to pus, s. [Gr. x<urn (cAoite)=a bristle, 
a hair, and wot'-? (poits) = a foot. ] 

Omith. : The Fran colins. a genus of birds 
belonging to the Perdicidre or Tart ridges, 
so named from the tarsus of the male being 
armed with spurs. 

ch© to spor -a, s. [Gr. x aiTr l (chaite) — a 
bristle, a hair, and tmopa (spora) = a sporule.] 
Bot. : A genus of Algse, of the order Confer- 
va id ;e, so name I in reference to the fine capil- 
lary divisions of the filaments. 

ch© tos -tom a, s. [Gr. ,\amj (c/taife) =a 
bristle, a hair, and aro^a (stonui) = a mouth.] 
Bot. : A genus of small, dry, heath-like 
Brazilian shrubs, belonging to the order Me- 
lastomacese., Stems leafless at base ; flowers 
solitary, rather small, purple with jellow 
anthers. 

ch© tiir'-a, s. [Gr. xaiVrj (chaite) = a bristle ; 
and ovpa (oura) = a tail.] 

Omith : A genus of birds of the family 
Cypselidjc (.Swifts), so named from the shafts, 
of the tail-feathers being prolonged into acute 
points. 

ch©-tu-rr-n©, 5. pi. (Mod. Lat chatur(a) ; 
Lat. tern. pi. adj. suff. -riia-.] 

OrnifA. : Spine-tailed Swifts, a sub-family of 
Cypselidse (q.v.), with four or five genera. 

ch©'-tu-rine, a. [CH.tTURix.t.] Belonging 
to or ‘characteristic of the sub-family Clue* 
turinae ; spine-tailed. 

ch©-tiir'-us, s. [Gr. \al-n) (chaite) = a bristle, 
a hair, and oi<pa (oura) = a tail.] 

Bot. : A genua of grasses belonging to the 
tribe Agrostideae. The only species described, 
G’Aa'furiis/ascicif/atus, is a small annual grass, 
a native of Spain. It derives its name from 
the silky appearance of the panicles. 

* 9haf, s. [Chaff.] 

9 ha f ant, a. [Eng. chaffc), and suff. -ant] 
Her. : Enraged, furious. (Used of a boar.) 

* chaf-are, s. [Chaffer (1), s.] 

9hafe, ^chaufen, *chau£fe, v.t. & i. (O. Fr. 

chaufcr ; Fr. chauffer , from Low Lat. calijico = 
to warm ; Lat. calefacio: calidus = warm ; facio 
= to make.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To make warm, to warm. 

“ Charcoal to c Mufen the kuycht" 

Attiurt of ZrtAur, xxxv. 

2. To warm or heat by rubbing. 

" They laid him upon some of their irnrmen ts and 
fell to rub Mid chafe him, till they brought him to re- 
cover. “ — Suinty. 

IL Figuratiwly : 

1. To heat in rage or fury. 

“ May view her cha.fe her waves to spray. 

O'er every rock that bars ber way. 

Scott : Rokcby, IL 7. 

2. To make angry, to inflame the passion. 

" Her intercession chaf'd him so.” 

Shakrjp. - Two Gent, of Verona, lil. I. 

* 3. To become mixed with by motion, to 
perfume. 

" Whose scent so chaf'd the neighbour air. that you 
Would surely swear Arabic spices grew.” 

Suckling. 

B. /nfraitsifire .* 

L Literally : 

1. To rub together. 

Breathed upon the neighbouring forest. 

Made its irreat Iwugbs chafe together.* 

Longfellow : The Song of Hiawatha, I. 


f2. To dash against, to struggle with 

*• From the sound of Teviot's tide. 

Chafing with the mounbiin a side " 

Scott: The Lag qf the L>ut Muatrel, L 14. 

3. To be worn out by frictlou. 

IL Figuratively : 

1, To fume or rage in spirit, to fret. 

” As two wild Boares together grapllng go. 

Chaujlng and fuming cboler eM'h against his fo. # 

Spenser : F. {>.. IV. lv 29. 

*' Yet stay within— here linger safe. 

At thee his rago will only chafe." 

Byron : The Brute of Abydat, U. 25. 

2. Especially to fret or grieve exceedingly 
over some galling wrong or slight from r 
superior, which one cannot resent openly. 

" She treat«*d him as an underling ; he cAafed uud&r 
the treatment, and was often on the point of returning 
borne.'— TyntLUl: Frag, of Science. 3rd. ed . xti 353. 

If For the difference between to chafe and to 
rub, see Rcb, v. 

* 9hafe v s. [Chafe, r.] 

L Lit. : lletit excited by friction. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Heat of mind, rage, fury. 

” When Sir Thomas More was speaker of the parlia- 
ment, with his wisdom and eloquence he so crossed a 
purpose of cardinal Wolsey's. that the cardinal. In a 
eh aje, sent for him to Whitehall.” — Camden ■ Remains. 

2. Heat of the passions. 

“ Pan riots now ; and from his amorous chafe 
Ceres and Cybele seem hardly safe.’ 

Coiner : TratuL of Milton ; On the Approach of Sirring 

9hafed, pa. par. <t a. (Chafe, t*.J 

" Again the ^Egean. beard no moro afar. 

Lulls his chit fed breast from elemental war * 

Byron : The Curts qf Minerva. 

9haf-er (1), s. (Chafe, t?.J 
1. One who chafes. 

* 2. A saucepan, a pot, a chafing-dish. 

"1J chafer t of brasse, and 1J litill brasse pottys.* — 
Poston Letters, lil. 466. 

9haf-er (2), s. & O . [A.S. ceafor, ceafar ; But 
kever ; Ger. kafer.) 

A. As substantive : 

Entom. : A beetle — one of the Scarabseidae. 
(Cockchafer.) 

B, As a/ij. : Consisting of the insect de- 
scribed under A. 

“ Hound ancient elms, with bumming noise. 

Full loud the chafer swarms rejoice.'* 

T. War ton: Odes , xl. 

9haf-er-^, s. (Eng. chafe; -n/. ] A forge 
io an iron mill, wherein the iron is wrought 
into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 
(Phillips.) 

*9hafe -wax, p [Eng. chafe, and vur.) [Chaff- 
wax,] An officer belonging to the lord chan- 
cellor, who fitted the wax for the sealing of 
writs. The office was abolished by 15 and 16 
Victoria, c. S7, § 23. (Harris, £c.) 

* 9hafe -weed, s. [Chaffweed.) 

chaff, *caf, * 9haf, s. Si a. [AJS. ceaf; 
But. kaf; Ger. kaff.) 

A. As sutefanfive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Litei'ally: 

(1) The husks of corn or grasses separated 
from the grain by threshing and winnowing. 

“ We shall be winnow'd with so rough a wind, 

That eVa our corn shall seem as light as chaff " 
Shakesp. : 2 lien. 1 F., iv. 1. 
"The ungodly are not so: but are like the chaff 
which the wind itriveth away." — Pt. i. 4. 

(2) Hay and straw chopped up fine for feed 
for cattle. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything light and trifling, or of little 
value ; refuse. 

"Art tbou a man of gallant pride. 

A soldier, and no mau of chaff r 

Wordsworth : Poet's Epitaph 
" Not meddling with the dirt and chaff ot nature, 
That makes the spirit of the miud mud too.” 

Bcautn. and Flet. : Elder Brother. 

(2) Hence applied to the wicked at the Bay 
of Judgment. (Afnff. iil 12.) 

"At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan. the chaff aud grain. ” 

Longfellow : GorT t A ere. 

(3) A joke : banter ; the act of quizzing a 
person. (Colloquial.) 

"Drake's chaff, if possible, was sharper than his 
hawklike swoop." — Lucas : Secularia, p. 176. 

*1 Old birds are not caught with chaff: Ex- 
perienced persons are not taken in by unsub- 
stantial or worthless baits. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, faU, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnto, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ©, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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“ With which chaff our noble bird wa* by uo meaus 
to be caught.”— Thackeray ; Vanity fair. 

II. Botany : 

1. The popular name for the iliy calyx of 
corn ami gross called glum a by Lin mens. 

2. The scales or bracts on the receptacles 
which subtend each flower in the heatot many 
composite plants, as in the aun flower. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

chaff-bag, i. A mattress filled with 
Chal! or straw. (U. & Local.) 

chaff cutter, s. 

1 . A man who cuts dm IT for feed for animals. 

2. A machine constructed for the purpose 
of cutting chnIT for feed. 

chaff* engine, s. The same aa Chaff- 
cutter, 2. 

chaff-flower, s. A book-name for Alter- 
nantherti Achyrantha. ( Trcas. of Bot.) 

chaff halter, s. A lady's bridle with 
double reins. 

chaff seed, s. An American name for 
Scliwalbea. (Treas. of Bot.) 

chaff, i\t [Chaff, s.J To banter, to joke. 
(Used also intransitively.) 

" A dozen holiest Mlowa . . . chaffed each other 
about their sweetlieaits ."— Rutgtley ; Two Tear* Ago, 
cb. xv. 

• ^haffed, * tjhaved, a. [Chaff.] Mixed 
with chaff, chatty. 

"With c havrd cley the woutide ayein to bynde."— 
Palladium xll. 2L 

• 5haf’-fer, ‘ 9haf-far. * §haf-fare, 

* chafir, * chef-far en, v.i. A t. [A cor- 
ruption of O. Eng. chapfarc: chap = A.S. ceup 
= a bargain, a price ; fare = A.S. furn = a 
Journey, business. Cf. Ger. kaufen = to buy.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Originally to higgle or dispute in bargain- 
making ; hence, to bargain simply. 

'* It w«* chosen for cheefe to chrffaren In." 

AlUaunder : Fragment, 1,210. 

■' * Welcome English ! ' they sahl-these words they had 
learned from the traders 

Touching at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer 
for peltries." 

Longfellow : The Courtship of Mile* StandUh, vil. 

2. To talk a great deal and idly, the element 
of bargain-making having disappeared. 

B. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To bargain, to buy ; to aell or ex- 
pose for aale. 

He chaffred Chayres In which Churchmen were set, 
And breach of lawes to jirivi® ferine did let.’ 1 

Spenter : Moth. Hubb. Talc , 1,169. 

II. Fig. : To bandy, to exchange. 

M Approcliiug nigh, be never staid to gTeete, 

Ne chaffar words, prowd corage to provoke.* 

Spoiler : F. Q , II v S. 

• 9hftf“fer ( 1 ), * chaf are, * 9haf-fare, 
chafir, * 9hap - fare, # 9heap fare, 

* chef-fare, * chaf fere, 5 . [Chaffer, v .] 

1. The act of bargaining or dealing (lit. «£ 
fig.). 

" Somme chosen chaffure.*— P Plounnan, «1. 

” Thli is the females cheffnre.”— Ancren Jilwle, 

)x 910. 

2. Goods, merchandise, articles fnr sale. 

•' Ami nought o<<n1y my gold, but my chaffare .** 

Chancer: The Schlpnuxnnes Tale.l. 

ch&f-fcr( 2 >, s. [Et ym. unknown.] Thcround- 
Y lipped whale. 

“ Delplitiius Orca, (Lin. Syst) Ch offer. whale, Oram- 
|fiin.*'— kdmonttone: Zetl., 1l SOO. 

9haf-for ( 3 ). s. (Chaff, v.] One who banters 
1 or jokes with another. 

• 9hiif-fcr-cr, s. [Eng. chafer; -er.] One 
who bargains ; a dealer, a buyer. 

" Chaffvrcr of ware*. .Vegotiatorf — Iluloet. 

• 9h&f -fer mg, * 9haffcryngo, ' 9haflr- 
yngo, pr. par., a., & s. (Chaffer, v . J 

A. A B. As pr. par. cf jmrticip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. At «utaf. The net of bargaining for or 
buying goods. 

" That i in umn overgo, neither diseeyvo hi* brother 
in chnffnringe.' — XVycliffe: I Then , kv. C. 

"A chnftegnge ; commercium, coinmutacio." — 
CathnL A ngtienm. , 

1 9hAf-fcrn, * 9haf-erne, s, (Chafe, r.y 
[Fr. chan foir — a stove, a wanning place.] A 
vessel for heating water. 


* 9hAf-fer-y, s. [Eng. chafer ; -y.) The prac- 
tice of buying and sidling ; traffic. 

“ The third Is. merchandize and chnffery ; that is, 
buy ing and selling.'*— A'pccucr ; State of Ireland. 

9haf-fingh, s. [From Eng. chuff, and finch.] 

Y A bird, so called because it delights in chatf, 
and ia by some much admired for its song. 
(Philli})s: ! World of Words.) This well known 
ami beautiful bird is locally called Spink, 
beech-finch, pink, twink, skelly, shell- apple, 
horse-finch, seobby, and shilfa. It is the 
Fringillu cadebs of ornithologists. It is a perma- 
nent resident, making a beautiful nest, with 
four or live eggs, bluish -white, tinged with 
pink and with spots and streaks of purplish 
red. 

* 9haf-fle, v.i. [ (?) A corruption of chafer 
(q.v.).] To chatter or higgle. 

’• While they were thus * chaffin’ back an' for'a't.' os 
Angus would have described their conversation, the 
princess and her pretty attendant arrived at the ar- 
bour ." — Saint p atrick , lii. 197. 

t 9haff less, a. [Eng. chaff; -less.] 

1. Lit. : Without or free from ehaff. 

2. Fig. : Free from any worthless qualities. 

" Made me to fan you thus : but the gods made yon, 

Uulike all others, chaffesi." 

Shakrtp. : Cymbdine, l. «. 

* ch&ff-red, * 9haf-fered (red as erd), 

)>a, par. or a. IChaffer, t\] Bargained or 
haggled with : beaten down. 

M ' Reserve thy boon, my liege, she said, 

'Thus chaff >-red down and limited. ' 

Scott: The Bridal of Triermain, 1L 21. 

* ghafT-wax, s. [Ch a few ax] 

9haff-weed, * chafe '-weed, s. [Eng. chaff, 
and weed. ] 

Bot. : A popular name for several plants 
(1) Cudweed, a species of Gnaphaliuni, Gn«- 
phalinm sylvaticum; (2) Filago gtrnianica. 
(Britten & Holland); (3) Centunculus mini- 
mus. (Britten S: Holland.) 

9 haT-fy, o . [Eng. chaff ; -y.) 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Like or full of ehaff. 

" If the straws be light and chaffy, and held at a 
reasonable distance, they will no„ rise unto the mid- 
dle.*' — Browne; Vulgar Srrourt ■ 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Light as chaff, worthless. 

■' The most slight and chaffy opinion, if at a great 
remove from the present age. contracts e veneration. 
— Glanrille. 

(2) Inclined to make fun of another, ad- 
dicted to jokes. 

IL But. : The same as Paleaceous (q.v.). 

9haf-ing, pr. jMtr., a., & s. [Chafe, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. Sc particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of rubbing or heating by 
friction. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The act of inflaming the mind or pas- 
sions. 

(2) The stale of being inflamed in mind, 
fretting, raging. 

'•The In ward cAa/f«y»aiid agitations of bis struggling 
souL* — South : Serm. , vul. ix., *er. L 

chaflng-board, s. 

Naut. : A board fixed to the rigging of a 
ship to prevent chafing. [Chafing-gear.] 

chafing checks, *. 

Naut. : A name given by sailors to the 
sheaves instead of blocks on the yards in 
light-rigged vessels. 
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chafing dish, A vessel to make any- 
thing hot in : a portable grate for coal9. 


"... chajlng dishes, posnet*. Mid such other silvsj 
vessels ’‘—Bacon : Phyiical Ji emu ins. 

chafing-gear, s. 

Naut. : The stuff put upon tbe rigging and 
spars to prevent their being chafed, sneh ai 
mats, ainnet, spun -yarn, strands, battens, Ac. 

* 9hAf'-let, s- [? O. Fr. esckafault = a scaffold, 
with diinin. suft'. -let.] A small acallold or 
platform. (Malory: Arthur.) 

* ghaf ron, 9h^ff-rdn, s. [Chamfrain.J 
Arviour for the bead of a war-horse. 

With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, end a 
\ knight on his back."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xL 

9 haft, * 9hafte ( 1 ), s. [ 0 . Iccl! kjaptr, kj^ptr; 
Sw. kcifl ; Dan. kjaft.J A jaw. 

*' 'Cleave the pock-puddlng to the chafle l ' criod one 
voice."— Scott : Bob Roy, ch. xxxiiL 

chaft blade, s. The jaw-bone. (Scotch.) 

chaft-bone, * chafte-ban, s. A jaw- 
bone. 

*• With the chafte-ban of a ded has. 

Men sals that therwit slati he was." 

MS. Colt. Vespa* , A. III.. £ 7. 

chaft-talk, chaft taak, s. Talking, 
prattling. 

*• For as far as I him excell 

In tnulyies tierce an' strong, 

As far in ehnft-tank he exceed* 

Me wi* his sleeked longue." 

Poem* in the Buchan Dialect, p. 3. 

chaft-tooth, s. A jaw-tooth. (Scotch.) 

* 9hafte 12), s. .Shaft.] 

" A chafte : vbi Arowe. A chaft * .* vhi Spe^ &a"— 
Cathol. Angtlcum. 

* 9 haft mend, s. [Shaftman.] A mea9uie 
of about six indies. 

” Chaft mand.”— Cathol. Anglicum. 

* chagan, s. [See def.] An old form »«f 
Cham, or Khan. (Gibbon: Decline and Fall, 
ch. lv.) 

cha gi ga(h silent), s. [Heb. n^n (chagiga) 
— festivity.] 

Jewish Antiq. : A festive offering, not leae 
in value than 2 meahs (10 grains of com), 
offered in connection with the Passover. It 
was on§ of two peace-offerings. It was gene- 
rally a sacrificial victim. The name does not 
come from the Bible, but from the Talmud. 

", . . the remaining sacrifices to be offered during the 
paschal week, and especially of the Chagiga. jriiich 
was to be consumed towards tbe end of the first feast 
day.'' — Strau** : Life of Jt*a* {trans. 1816). J 12L 

Qhag reen , $ . [Shaoheen.] 

phag rin\ s. & a. [Pr. chagrin^ " carke, melan- 
choly, care, thought " (Cotgravc), the origin of 
which is unknown, but supposed to be con- 
nected witli shagreen (q.v.). According to 
Trench chagrin and shagreen were originally 
but different spellings of the same word. 
Drydeti ridiculed tbe word, showing that it 
wns of recent introduction when he wrote. 
(7'rcnc/i : Eng. Past and Present, pp. 44, 65.).] 
A. Is subst. : Vexation, mortification, ill- 
hnmour. 

■’ I grieve with the old, for so many additional In- 
conveniences and chagrin*. . . .’’—Pope: Letter*. 

B. yls adj. : Chagrined, vexed, put out of 
humour. 

" Dear, my dear, pity me ; 1 am so to day." 

— Dryden ; Marriage Ada- Mode, UL L 

■; l<’or tbe difference between chagrin and 
vexation, see Vexation. 

Qha grin', v.t. & i. [Chagrin, s.) 

A. Trans. : Tn vex, to tease, to mortify, to 
put out of humour. 

"Don't do anything to chagrin her."— Fielding : 
lutrig. Chamb., lii. a 

• B. Intrans. : To be vexed, annoyed, or put 
out of humour. 

•• 1 would not have your ladyship chagrin at my 
bride'* expression." — Fielding : Iajv* in tev Maty net. 

pha-grin ed, pa. par. or n. [Chagrin, t\] 

chall lct'-I-a, s. [Named in honour of M. 
Uiaillet.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Chmlletiaceie. The speciea arc small 
shrubs, and are principally natives of Brazil. 
The seeds of ChaUhtia toricaria, a native of 
Sierra Leone, are called by the colonists Rat«- 
bane, and are used for poisoning rats. 

chall let l-a’-^e-ra, 9. [From Mod. Lau 
chailleti(a), and Lat fern. pi. suff. -ao*<r.) 


boil, bo^; pdilt, cat, cell, chorus, 9hin, bench; ge. gem; thin, this; sin, as; *expcct, Xenophon, exist, ph - t 

-cion, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon-^shun: -tlen, -slen — zhun. -cieus, -tleus, -si oils — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — b^l, d§L 
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chain 


Bot. : A family of Dicotyledons, consisting 
of shrubs with alteroate bistipnlate, sliort- 
atalked, oval, acute, feat her- nerved, entire 
leaves ; flowers axillary, white, usually with 
the peduncles adhering to the petioles. There 
aro nearly seveuty species, natives of the 
tropics, and distributed into four or five genera, 
of which the principal are Chaiiletia, Aloa- 
curra, and Tapura. 

9 hain, * 9 hainc, * 9 hayne, * (pheine, 

* 9 heyno, * 9 hlne (Eng.), * 9 henxie, 

* ohenyie (Scotch), s. k a. [0. Fr. cadenr, 
chaaine, chaine ; Fr. chains; 1 tal. catena ; Lat. 
catena ; M. H. Ger. ketsne ; O. II. Ger. kitina, 
chetinna ; Ger. ketten, kelte.) 

A. suhstantiit : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A line formed of a series of metal links 
connected with or fitted into each other, and 
used for various purposes, as of restraint, 
support, connection, transmission of mechan- 
ical power, Arc. 

’* Cheyne. Cathma , frol'T." — Prompt. Pure. 

(2) A series of links of gold or silver, worn 
as an oroaineot. 

” And Plmraoh took off his ring, nod nut it upou 
Joseph's baud, amd put a gold cAata about Dia neck." — 
Genesis, xlL 42. 

(3) (PL) Fetters, bonds, manacles. 

” Petre was slcplnge bitirlxe twey knvgbtis. boundsne 
with twey cA iyne* — IVyctiJfo r Deeds, xii. C. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which confines, fetters, or 
binds. 

” Rivet the chains of habit.’— Lamb: Elia, 

(2) A state of subjection or moral eaptivity. 

" A Briton'* scorn of arbitrary chaint.'* 

Co icper : Table Talk. 

(3) A series of material things connected 
with and following each other in succession. 

“ The chain of fortification* which Diocletian and 
hia colleagues had extended along the banks of the 
great rivers, . . ."—a Lb bon : Decline aiul Fall, iL 45. 

’* From the chain of Taurus to the shores of the 
Euxiue."— Arnold: Diet. Rome, ch. 35 . 

(4) A connected series or line of immaterial 
things, as of events, causes, thoughts, or argu- 
ments. 

'‘Here no rAaiw of succession could be, pleaded. 
Fuller; Church History, hk. lii- 

IL Technically : 

1. Surt'cyinp: A line formed of a series of 
Iron links, used in measuring land. That now 
used is known as Gunter’s chaiu. from the 
name of the inventor. It is 66 feet loog, and 
divided into 100 links, each link being equal 
to 7 92 inches. Ten square chains are equal 
to one acre. 

2. Sporting: The trail of an otter. 

3. Nant. (chains, properly chain-wales, or 
channels): Broad and thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s outside, to 
which they are fayed and bolted, abreast of 
and somewhat behind the masts. They are 
formed to project the chain-plate, and give 
the lower rigging greater outrig or spread, 
free from the topsides of the ship, thus afford- 
ing greater security and support to the masts, 
as well as to prevent the shrouds from damag- 
ing the gunwale, or being hurt by rubbing 
against it. Of course they are respectively de- 
signated fore, main, and mizzen. They are now 
discontinued in many ships, the eyes being 
secured to the timber-heads, and frequently 
within the gunwale to the striogers or lower 
shelf- pieces above the water-way. In the 
chains applies to the leadsman, who stands on 
the channels between two shrouds to heave 
the hatid-lead. 

. . tossed it into the mxln eftainj. to the ni.-ui 
whu had tbrowu the stoni-last."— Marryat : Midship. 
Easy. 

1. ir>uWnj 7 : The wnrp threads of a weh. 
It is called also fitting or hoist, and in the 
case of silk it is denominated oiganziue. 

r . Crabh thus distinguishes between a chain, 
a fetter , a hand, and a shackle " All these 
terms designate the instrument by which 
aninrnls or men are confined. Chain is general 
and indefinite; all the rest are chains: but 
there arc many chains which do not come 
under the other names, a ofcaui is Indefinite 
as to its make ; it is made generally of iron 
rings, but of different sizes and shapes : 
fetters are larger, they consist of many stout 
chains: hands arc in general any thing which 
confines the hody or the limbs ; they may be 
either chains or‘even cords: shackle is that 
apecie3 of chain whfch goes on the legs to 


confine them; malefactors of the worst order 
have fetters on different parts of their bodies, 
and shackles on their legs. These terms may 
all be used figuratively. The substantive 
chain is applied to whatever hangs together 
like a chain, as a cAain. of events ; but the 
verb to chain siguifles to confine as with a 
cAain : thus the mind is chained to rules, ac- 
cording to tho opinions of the free-thinkers, 
when men adhere strictly to rule and order ; 
and to represent the slavery of conforming to 
the establishment, they tell us we are fettered 
by systems. Band in the figurative sense is 
applied, particularly in poetry, to every thing 
which is supposed to sen e the purpose of a 
band; thus love is said to have its silken 
bands. Shackle , whether as a substantive or 
a verb, retains the idea of controlling the 
movements of the person, not in his body- 
only, but also in his mind and in his moral 
conduct ; thus a man who commences life 
with a borrowed capital is shackled in his 
commercial cooeeros by the interest he has 
to pay, and the obligations he lias to dis- 
charge.’' (Crobb : Eng. Synon.) 

T Chain of locks : 

Hydraulic Engineering: A succession of 
lock-ch ambers, the lower pair of gates of each 
of which (except the lowest) forms the upper 
pair of gates for the chamber below. [Canal- 
lock.;) 

B. As adj . : (See the compounds). 

chain-licit, s. 

1. A chain forming a band or belt for the 
conveyance of power. 

2. A chain covered with piping or overlaid 
with strips to form a round belt. 

chain-boat, $. A boat used in harbours 
for recovering chaio-cables and anchors. 

chain-bolt, s. 

1. Naut. : A large bolt to secure the chains 
of the dead-eyes through the toe-link, for the 
purpose of securing the masts by the shrouds. 
Also the bolts which fastea channel -plates to 
the ship’s side. 

2. Carp. : A bolt having an attached chain 
by which it may be drawn back, falling by its 
own gravity or pushed into place by a spring. 

chain-bond, s. The tying together of 
parts of a wall by a chain or iron bar built iu. 

chain -bridge, *. 

1. A form of ferry-bridge in which the 
passage is made by chains laid across the 
river and anchored on each side, and moving 
over chain -wheels on board, driven by eugines. 
Such a ferry-bridge nsed to cross the Itchtu, 
in Hampshire. [Ferry-bridge.] 

2. An early form of the suspension-hridge 
io which catenary chains supported the floor. 
The first was erected over the Tees, in 1741. 
Rods with eyes and connect! og-lirsks were 
used by Telford on the Mcnai Suspension 
Bridge, 1S29 ; steel wires laid up into cables 
are now used. [Suspension-bridge.] 

* chain bullets, s. pi. [Chain-shot.] 

** My friend mid f 

Like two chain-bullet*, aide by aide, will fly 
Thorow the Jawea of deAtb." 

Hcytcood : Challenge for BeautU, 163 *. 

chain-cable, 5 

Naut. : A cable made of iron links. They 
are not new ; Ctesar found them on the shores 
of the British Channel. Smyth, in liis Sailor's 
Word-Book, says that in ISIS he saw up- 
wards of eighty sail of vessels with them at 
Desen za no, on the Lago di Garda. They have 
all hut superseded hemp cables in recent 
times ; they are divided into parts fifteen 
fathoms in length, which are connected by 
shackles, any one of which may be slipped iu 
emergency ; at each 7$ fathoms a swivel used 
to bo inserted, but in many cases they are 
now dispensed with. Chain-cables were made 
ia England by machinery in 1792, and intro- 
duced into the British merchant-service by 
Captaiu Brown of the “Penelope,” West India 
merchantman, 400 tons burden, 1S11. The 
cahle had twisted links. Chain-cables are 
generally made in lengths of from 121 to 25 
fathoms ; each length ia usually provided with 
a awivel. The lengths are joined together by 
shackles (q.v.). A cable’s-length is 100 fa- 
thoms of 6*0S feet each, and is one-tenth of a 
nautical mile. Chain-cables are stowed in 
chain-lockers, generally near the mainmast, 
or just before the engine and boiler compart- 
ment. The locker-space required may be 


found by the following rule; Multiply the 
square of the diameter of the cable-iron in 
inches by 35. The product is the space re- 
quired in cubic feet, nearly. Four kinds of 
apparatus are used for regulating or checking 
tho motion of the cable as it runs towards 
the hawse-holes, and for holding on bv the 
cable after the anchor has taken hold. These 
are Controllers, Bitts, Stoppers, Compressors 
(q.v.). 

Chain-cable compressor: A curved arm of 
iron which revolves on a bolt through an eye 
at one end. At the other is a larger eye "in 
which a tackle is hooked ; it is nsed to ‘bind 
the cahle against the pipe through which it is 
passing and check it from running out too 
quickly. 

CAain-oaAfe controller : A contrivance for the 
prevention of one part of the chain riding on 
another while heaving in. 

CAain-caWc shackles : Used for coupling the 
parts of a chaiu-cable at various lengths, so 
that they may he disconnected when circum- 
stance demands it 

Chain- coral, s. An elegant European 
apecies of fossil, Catenipora. escharoides. 

chain-coupling, s. 

BaUroad Engineering : 

1. A supplementary coupling between cars, 
as a safety -device in case of accidental un- 
coupling of the prime connector. 

2. A shackle for a chain whereby lengths 
are united as in a chain-cable, or a shackle or 
clevis to unite a chaiu with an object 

chain-fastening, s. A sailor’s bend, or 
cable mooring. 

chain -gang, s. A gang or number of 

persons chained together, in order to prevent 
the escape of any one. 

chain-gear, s. A form of cog-gearing 
in which an open liaked chain catches up the 
cogs or sprockets of the wheel, and Is the 
means of motion thereof, or conversely. 
[Chain- wheel.] 

chain-guard, 5. 

Hor.: A mechanism in watches provided 
with a fusee, to prevent the watch being over- 
wound. 

chain-hook, 5. 

Nautical : 

1. An iron rod with a handling eye at one 
end and a hook at the other for handling the 
chain-cable. 

2. A cable-stopper which clamps the link of 
a chain between two other links. 

chain -inclinometer, 5 A form of level 
in which the inclination of the surveyor's 
chain ia indicated on a scale by the poiuter on 
the end of the level. 

chain-knot, s. 

1. A succession of loops on a cord, each loop 
in succession locking the one above it, and 
the last one locked by passing through it the 
end of the cord. 

2. A kind of knot used in splicing. [Knot.] 

3. The loop-stitch of some sewing-machiues 
[Stitch.] 


chain-lifter, s. 

Naut. : A cast-iron grooved rim, with pro- 
jections, situated at the foot of the cap&Un- 
barrel, and forming the drum around which 
the chain -cahle is wound iu weighing anchor. 


chain-lock- 
er, s. The same 
as cAain-tctH 
(q.v.X 

CAain-focfcer 
pipe : 

NavL : The 

iro n- bo uod open- 
ing or section 
of pipe passing 
through thedeck, 
and through 
which the chain- 
cable passes to 
or from the 
locker in which 
it is stowed. 



chain-mail, 

s. A kind of armour made of interlaced nogs 
or links. 


f&te, frit, fare, amidst, what, fallt father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, bq, ce — e ; ey = a. q.u — kw. 
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chain-moulding, s. 

Archit. : A kind of moulding used In the 
Roman style, made in imitation of a chain. 



CIIAIN-MOULDINO. 


ohain-pler, s. A pier which runs out 
into lhc sea and is supported by cliaius like a 
suspension-bridge. 

chain pin, *. 

Surveying : The wire pin, having a loop at 
one end and pointed at the other, employed 
by surveyors for marking the termination of 
each chain iu measuring distances. 

ehain plpo, $. An aperture through 
which a chain- cable passes from tho chain- 
well to the deck above. 

ehaln-plates, s. pi. Plates of iron with 
their lower ends bolted to tha ship's sides 
under tha channels, and to these plates tha 
dead-eyes are fastened ; other plates cap over 
and secure them below. Formerly, and still 
in great ships, tho dead-eyes were linked to 
chain-pieces, and from their being occasion- 
ally made in one, they have obtained this 
appellation. 

chain poro, s. & a. (See the compound.) 

Chain-pore com?; Tho book-name for tha 
zoological genus Catenipora. 

ehain-pulley, s. A pulley having 
pockets or depressions in its periphery, in 
which lie the links, or alternate links, of a 
chain which passes over it and gives motion 
thereto, or conversely. 

chain-pump, s. Ona form consists of 
an endless chain passing around a wheal above 
and descending into the water below. In its 
upward course it passes through a vertical 
tube whose lower end is submerged, and at 
whose upper end the water is discharged. 
Ahnig tha chain are round disks or buttons, 
which fit in the bore of the tube, and form 
pistons which elevate the water as tha chain 
ascends in the tube. Tha cellular pumps are 
of this kind, and when packed pistons are 
used, they are termed paternoster pumps, from 
the resemblance of the chain and buttons to 
the rosary. 

chain-rule, s. 

Arith. : A theorem for solving numerical 
problems by rnmpoeition of ratios or com- 
pound proportion. 

chain saw, s. 

1. Surg. : A saw whose teeth are jointed 
links, used in making sections in deop-seated 
places by passing the saw u rout id the bone 
and then back again, so as to give command 
of hoth ends to tha operator, who draws the 
ends back and forth. 

2. Onu form of band-saw or scroll-saw ia 
also made of separate teeth pivoted or hooked 
together. 

Chainsaw carrier ; 

Surgery : A hinged ami hooked instrument 
whereby tlic end of the chain saw, or a liga- 
ture, by which the saw may be drawn, is 
passed beneath 
a deep - seated 
bone, ami so far 
up on the other 
side as to bo 
grasped by a for- 
ceps. 

chain shot, 

i. T wo balls con- 
nected cither by 
a bur or chain, 
formerly used 
for rutting and destroying the spars and 
rigging of an enemy’s slap. Invented by 
Admiral Do Witt In ItiGff (Knight.) 

M !n *r* fipht* uftmUmm. a buttock, the liman of 

the tlilgli. <,r the ml ( of the let;. !• torn olT by tliorAufn- 

shot, iuuI »iillnton».'* — ll'/irnuin.' Surgery. 
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chain slings, s. pi. Chains attached to 
the sling-hoop and mast-head, by which a 
lower yard is hung. Used for boat or any 
other slinga demanded. 

chain-stitch, a. 

1. An ornamental stitch resembling a chain. 

2, (In sewing-machines) : A loop-stitch, in 
contradistinction to a lock-stitch. It con- 
sists in looping the upper thread into itself, 
on the under side of the goods ; or using a 
second thread to eugage the loop of the upper 
thread. 

ehain - stopper, #. A atopper for a 
clmin-cablc (q.v.). 

eha in- timber, s. 

1. A timber of largo dimensions placed in 
the middle of the height of a story, for impart- 
ing strength. 

2. A bond timber in a wall. 

chain top, s. A chain to sling Ibe lower 
yards in time of battle, to prevent them from 
falling down when the ropes by which they 
are hung are shot away. 

chain-towing, s. A method of towing 
ferry or canal boats, in America, by means of 
a chain which is laid in tho bottom cf the 
watercourse, but with one end on the deck of 
the boat, where it is wound round a windlass 
as the boat advances. It was first introduced 
by Marshal Saxe in 1732, in France, for trans- 
porting war material. The steam ferry between 
Portsmouth and Gosport is workad by towing 
chains. 

chain-wales, a. 

Shtybuilding : Ona of the wales or thick 
planks bolted to the ship's sidea and serving 
for the attachment of the chains to which the 
shrouds are connected. [Channel,] 

chain well, $. A receptacle below deck 
for containing the chain-cable, which is passed 
thither through the deck-pipe. It ia also 
called a Chain-locker. 

chain-wheel, s. A wheel fitted with 
sprockets adapted to receive the links of the 
ciiain successively. The power may lie com- 
municated by the wheel to the chain, or con- 
versely. 

chain-work, a. 

1, Ordinary Language: 

(1) Work with open spaces like the links of 
a chain. 

"Nets of chequerwork, &ml wreaths of chatnwork, 
fur the chapiters which were upou the tops of the 
pillar*."— I Kings, viL 17. 

(2) Applied to articles of manufacture in 
wlfich cordage or thread ia linked together in 
mannor of a chain. 

2. Technically: 

(1) Hosiery : (See extract). 

"This texture [stock lug-knit ting] Is totally different 
from the rectangular decvmsation which constitutes 
cloth. . . . for in tills . . , the whole piece is comi>ostd 
of a single thread united or looped together In a pecu- 
liar manner, which is called sWeklng-stitcb.ftUd some- 
times cA/iimeor*." — Vrc : Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures , and Mines. 

(2) Kaut. : Chains laid over tho sides of 
vessels, in order to deaden the effects of shot 
or shell. 

9hain, * ghaeynyn, v.t. (Chain, s .] 

I. Literally : 

1, To fasten, bind, or connect with a chain. 

"These hands are chain'd, but let me die 
At least with an unshackled eye." 

Hyrotl : Parisian, IT. 

2. To guard with a chain. 

"The admiral groins the mouth of the haven cfcahwvf, 
and the castles full of ordnance, and strongly manned, 
durst uot attempt to enter."— Knolies : Hitt, of tho 
Turks. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To unite closely and strongly, to attach. 
" O Warwick, I do bend my kneo with thine, 

Aud lu tills vow do chnin my soul to thine 

Shakes p ; 3 //<»». 17., 11. a 

2. To put or keep in subjection, to enslave. 

" This world, ‘tin truo. 

Was made for Cn-xar, hut for Titus too ; 

And which more blest ? who<7i<i/»»'<f his country, say, 
Or he w ho»e virtue sigh'd to lose a day 7* 

Pops : Aung on Man, Iv. 1S5-S. 

chained, *ohayned, pa. 7 ** r - orfl [Chain, v.] 

A. -1 5 jvi. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As ailj. : Furnished or provided with a 
chain or collar. 

" CAiiyiiod. To r </ ini Ins ." — Hu lost. 


chain -ing, * chayn -ing, pr. par., a., & a 

[Chain, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of fastening with a 
chain (lit. < % fig.). 

" The chnynyng and teienge of the gTcte hound Cer- 
berus."— Treviso, 11. :ii9. 

2. Sewing & Weaving : A system of Inopings 
ou a single thread by which stocking- web is’ 
formed. 

’* The rlh-needles Intersecting the plain ones, merely 
lay hold of tho last thread, and. by again bringing it 
through that which was ou the rlb-needlo before, give 
It an additional looping which reverses the line of 
chaining aud raises tho rih ahi.ve the plain interval* 
which have only received a single knitting." — Pro: 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, Hosiery. 

t ^haln less, a. [Eng. chain; - less .] Free 
from chains, unfettered. 

" And, like a breeze in chainlets triumph, went 
Up through the blue resounding firmament.'* 
Ilematu : The Meeting of the Hards 

t 9 hain'-let, s. [Eng. c/wrin, and dimin. auft 
-let.] A little chain. 

" What plumage waved the altar rouud. 

How spurs, and rmguig chninle’s, sound." 

Scott : The Lay of the Last Minstrel. vL 4. 

* 9 haip, v. [Fr. tchapper.] To escape. 

’ 9haipes, 9ha'-pis, s. j>l. [Cheap.] Fric^ 
rate, established value of goods. 

” ’ The chatpes of the country,' the ordinary rata 
the average price . . ." — Gl. Slhb. 

9hair, * 9haler, * 9halere, * 9hayer, 
* 9haere, * 9hayre, * 9hayere, s. & a. 

[O. Fr. chaiere, chaere ; Fr. ch/tire ; Port 
cadeira; Wei. caduir, from Lat. cathedra = a 
chair.] [Catheohal,] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A movable seat with a back, intended to 
accommodate one person. 

" Up a chaere ho sat adouu.”— Robert of Gloucester, 
p. 32 L 

" Tf a chair he defined a seat tor a single person with 
a hack belonging to It. then a stool ia a seat f»r a siuglt 
person without a back."— H um ; Logick. 

(2) A kind of carriage. Originally a sedan ; 
now a small carriage for a single person, an in- 
valid ; a Bath-chair. 

" E'en kings might quit their state to share 
Contentment and a one-horse chair." 

T. Wharton : Phaeton and tho One horse Chair. 

2. Fig. (Chair or chair-day): The evening or 
close of life. 

" Bring thy father to hi* drooping chair." 

Shnkcsp. : l Henry VI., lv. 5. 

II. Techniatlly : 

]. A vehicle for one person, carried by two 
men. [Sedan-chair.] 

" Gay pats iny shoulder, and you vanish quite, 

Streets, Chairs, aiul Coxcombs rush upon my eight" 
Pope: Apist. to Mrs. Mount. 

2. The seat of the president of an assembly ; 
a scat of authority or dignity. 

. . the chair of the House of Comuaoua."— .Uacau- 
Uiy : Hist. Pug., ch. v. 

*1 To take the chair : To assume the position 
of presideut of a meeting. 

"The committee of the Coumiou* appointed Mr. 
Pym to take tho chair."— Clarendon. 

To put into the chair: To elect as president 
of n meeting. 

"Johu Humjxlen, tho most ardent Whig among 
them, was put info the chair.'' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng . 
ch. xL 

3. The position or office of a professor ; a 
professorship. 

4. Engineer.: An iron block or socket used 
upon railways to support and secure the rails. 

* 3. A vehicle drawn by one horse. 

B. As atljective : (See tho com pom id a). 
Obvious conipuunds : Chair- back, chair- 

bottom, chair-makcr. 

Chair-back machines: These machines may 
bo band or jig-saws, which cut out the curved 
back-piece winch is placed on the top of the 
pillars of the eliair-back. Moulding or round- 
ing machines for chuir-baeks have a holder for 
the stuff, which is moved agninst a rotary 
cutter of peculiar shape, the stuff travelling 
in a prescribed path, su as to receive tha eou- 
formatiun desired. 

chair-bcd, s. A lied or clmir which folds 
up or down at will so as to be used either as a 
bed or chair. 

chair bolt, t. A screw-bolt for fastening 
down rail-chairs to the sleepers. 


boll, poilt, J0\V1 ; eat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bon<?h; go, 6cm; thin, this; Bin, ; expect, ^enophon, exist, ihg. 

-clan, tian = shan. -tlon, -slon-shun; -{ion, -§lon = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shiis. ble, -die, Ac. = bol, del. 
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•chair-bow, * chare-bowe, s. The 

back of a chair. 

** A chare bo\ee : /ultrum.”—Cathol. A nglicum. 

chair-maker, s. A maker of chairs. 
Chair-maker's saw : 

1. A diminutive form of the ordinary frame- 
it saw, in which the blade is strained by 
ucktes and wedges. The work is clamped to 

the bench while sawing. 

2. A scroll-saw especially adapted for getting 
out chair-stuff, such as hacks and legs which 
have curves which cannot be readily bent, or 
of stuff which cannot be readily bent to shape. 

chair organ, s. 

Music: A choir-organ placed in a separate 
case in front of the great organ and at the 
bark of the performer. 

chair rack, s. 

Carpent.: A moulding round a room, on 
which the chairs rest so as to keep them from 
the wall. 

chair seat, s. The seat of a cbiyr. 
Chair-seat boring-machine: A machine for 
the systematic and rapid boring of the small 
vertical holes in a chair-seat frame, to be oc- 
cupied by the strips of cane or rattan, or the 
larger holes for the pillars aud spindles of the 
buck. 

Cftair-seat machine : Various machines. 

Spec. — A planing one, for rounding out the 
bottoms of the chairs, or one for cutting 
grooves in the chair seat. 

chair spring, s. 

Upholstery : A spring underneath the hinged 
seat of a chair, which gives it a certain re- 
silience, and encourages a tilting or rocking 
motion. 

chair web, s. A scroll-saw. 

9 hair, * 9 hayre, v.t. [Chair, s.] 

1. To install 

*' Chayred or stalled, ca(hcdratu*."—IJuloet. 

2. To carry about in a chair in triumph ; a 
compliment frequently paid in former times to 
a candidate at an electiou by his supporters 
and admirers. 

" The Conservative cause triumphed In the person 
of Its EL-n champion. The day the member was 
chaired, several iuen iu Coninssbys rooms were talk 
In? over their triumph.*— Disraeli: Coningtby, bk. v., 
ch. it 

^haired, pa, par. or a. [Chair, r.] 

5 hair'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Chair, r.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. <£ part>cip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of carrying in a chair. 
"As the day fixed for the chairing approached. D.m- 
vers became uneasy . “ — Theodore Book: Saying* and 
Doing j of Danvert. 

^hair -man, s. [Eng. chair, and man.] 

1. One who takes the chair at a meeting; 
tbe president of an assembly. 

*• In assemblies generally one person is chosen chair- 
man or moderator, to keep the several speakers to the 
rules of order." — Wattt. 

2. The president of a company or society. 

*3. Ooe whose trade it was to carry a sedan- 

chair, or wheel a Bath-chair. 

The elected chairman or president of the 
House of Representatives is called the Speaker. 
[Speak Ea.] When the house resolves itself 
into committee of the whole the Speaker 
vacates the chair, which is taken by the Chair- 
man of Committees. 

9 hair -mam -ship, s. [Eng. chairman; -ship.] 
The position or office of a chairmaa ; the time 
during which any one is chairman. 

Chaise, s. & a. [Fr. chaise = a seat, a chair ; a 
Parisian pronunciation of c/iaire.] [Chair.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A light two-wheeled carriage, to 
accommodate two persons, drawn by one 
horse, and provided with a calash top. 

2. Fig. : Any vehicle. 

** Iost«wl of the chariot be might have said the 
chaUc of government, for t. chaite Is driven by the 
person that sits in it. **--.< 

B, Aj ad;. .* (See the compounds). 

chaise cart, j. A light cart, with springs, 
nsed for conveying light goods or parcels ex- 
peditiously. 

chaise -house, s. A covered place in 
which to keep a chaise ; a coach-house. 


chaise lounge, s . A kind of sofa open 
at one end. (Ogilvic.) 

* 9hai -$el, • chel sel, * chey sil, s. [O. 

Fr. chaise l ; Fr. cheinsil; from Mod. Lnt, 
camisile, from camisa = a shirt.] Fine linen 
used in the Middle Ages. 

" Pilcbe and chciiel al bihled Seren Sage i. 1819. 

* 9hais'-tl-fie, v.t. [Lat. castificus = making 
chaste or pure; ca$tus~ chaste, pure; facio 
(pass, Jio) = to make. | To chastise. 

“ Iteirfor to dant tbir attempUtia of Ingllsmen. I 
find tin thing aa expedient as to be confident with the 
I>epil that may cha nt tfie thame maist eaoly." — Holland.: 
lYon., x. 3. 

9 hak (1), r.t. [Check.] To check. 

chak (2). r.i. [A word formed in imitation 
T of the sound produced by the action.] 

1. To gnash, to snatch at an object with the 
chops, as a dog does. Properly it expresses 
the sound made, *' when he misses his aim." 
(Rudd.) [Chack.] 

2. The sharp sound made by any iron sub- 
stance, when entering into its socket, as of 
the lateh of a door when it is abut ; to click. 

^ To chak to : To shut with a sharp sound. 

9hak, s. [CnECK.] The act of checking, stop. 
*9h&k-er, $. [Checquer.] A chess-board. 

•• Ane nuld choker with the mea of tabillis tbalrto.* 
— A herd. Hcg., A. IM1. v. 17. 

* 9hak'-il, s. [Shackle-bone.] The wrist 
(Scotch .) 

"Gold bracelets on thalr chakilt blngs. 

Tbair lingers full of costly rings.' 

Wat *ont Coll., IL 10. 

* 9 hak klr, s. [Checquer, Chekker.] The 
^Exchequer. (Scofcft.) 

* 9hal-an9e, s. [Challenge.] (Scotch.) 

* ch&l -an drie, ’ chal an dre, *chal- 
aun-dre, s. [Fr. cahtndrc; Lat. calandrus 
= a lark.] A singing-bird, a lark. 

" Chalandro and wod wale."— La nd erf Cokayne, 97. 

ohal as'-tic, * chal S, s'- tick, a. &s. [Gr. 

\a\dcrTiKos (chalastikos) = relaxing ; \aAio 
(chalo) = to relax.] 

A. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of removing stiffness or rigidity of the hodv. 

B. As subst. : A medicine having the power 
or quality described under A. 

chal-a’-za, chal-a'ze, s. [Gr. x*Aa£a ( chal - 
aza) = (1) hail; (2) a pimple.] 

1. Bot. : That part of the seed where the 
nucleus joins the seminal integuments ; it 
represents the base of the nueleus, and is 
invariably opposite the end of the cotyledous. 

2 Veterinary : A disorder in swine, in which 
the flesh becomes full of tubercles. 

3. Physiol. : The treddle of an egg, or the 
knotty kind of string at each end, whereby 
the yolk aud white are connected together. 

4. Med. : The aame as Chalazium (q.v.). 

cha-laz' al, a. [Chalaza.] Of or pertaining 
to the chalaza. (Bindley: Introd. to Bot.) 

ch&l-a zlf '-cr-ous, a [Mod. Lat. cluilaza , 
aud Lat. Jero = to bear.] 

Biol . ; Noting or pertaining to tbe layer of 
alhuioeo surrounding the yolk of an egg, which 
is called the chalaziferous membrane, and 
which, when twisted, gives riae to the chalaza. 
[Chalaza, 3.] 

cha-laz -ium, s. [Gr. (ckalaza) = 

hail (from the size and shape).] 

Pathol : A small tubercle on the eyelid, 
commonly called a stye. 

Qhal -bot, Qha’-bot, s. [From Fr. chabot, 
dimin. of cab or chab = a head. (Li Hr*).] 

Her. : A name given in blazonry to the fisli 
called Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumh. 

chal-can -thite. s. [Gr. \a\ x<fc (chalkos) = 
hras3 ; ar8o<; (anthos)= a flower, and Eng. sun. 
-ite (Mia.).] 

Min.; A triclinie mineral; colour blue, of 
different shades, sometimes a little greenish ; 
snbtransparent or translucent ; hardaess, 2*5 ; 
sp. gr. 2*213. Compos. : Sulphuric acid. 82 1 ; 
oxide of copper. 31*8 ; water, 36*1. It occurs 
ia mines in Wicklow and elsewhere. 


chill 9 e -don -lc, a. [Eng. cftalcedon(y) ; -ic.] 
Of or peitaiuing to chalcedony. (JSrnnde.) 

chill 9 ed’-on-y, s. [Hat. calcedonius. From 
C’haleedon.Gr. \aXicgBJjv ichalkcdon) ; XaAxij5u»t' 
(Chalkeilon), a town iu Asia Minor.] 

1 . Min. : A cryptocrystallino variety of 
quartz, having the lustre nearly of Avax, and 
either transparent or translucent. Colour, 
white, greyish, pale-brown to dark-brown or 
black ; tendon-colour common ; sometimes 
delicate blue. Also of other shades, and then 
haring other names. It is a true quartz with 
some disseminated opal-quartz. Composition : 
silica, 98*87 ; aesquioxide of iron, 0*53 ; car- 
bonate of lime, 0*62. (Dana.) 

2. Scrip. : It is not quite certain that the 
chalcedony of Rev. xxi. 19, is the mineral now' 
designated by tliat name. The probabilities, 
however, are in favour of its being so. 

"The first foundation was a jasper ; the second, a 
sapphire; toe third, h chalcedony."— /lev. xxi. 

\ Chalcedony of different colours, arranged 
In stripes or layers, is called agate; if tlio 
stripes or layers are horizontal it is called 
onyx; ch rysoprase is green chalcedony, corne- 
lian a flesh-i-ed, and sard a greyish-red variety. 
(See these words.) 

chal ked -on-yx, s. [Eng. chalced(ony), and 
onyx.] 

Min. : The name applied to those agates 
in which opaque white chalcedony alternates, 
with the translucent grey variety. 

ch&l -ci-des, chal - 91 s (1), s. [The first 
form is properly the pi. (but used as sing.) of 
the secoud, which is Latin from Gr. 

(chalkis) = a kind of lizard.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of the Chalcidid;e. 

chal 9 id -i dsa (1), chal - 9 i-dae, s. pL 

[Mod. Lat. c7uzfcid(«), or chalc K is) (1); Lat.* 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of tropical American snake- 
like lizarda, but with minute feet. Some 
authorities use this name for the Tejidse(q.A*.). 

chal- 9 id -i-dra (2), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. chalcis 
( 2 ), gen. chalcid(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -id/r.] 
Entom. : A family of parasitic Hyiuen- 
optera, of which Chalcis (2) is the type. 

chal -Cl-huitl, s. [Native Mexican name.] 
Min. : A mineral, identified with jadeite 
(q.v.), or with turquoise (q.A**). 

chal'-^is (1), s. [Chalcides.] 

chaV-cis (2), s. [Gr. - copper, from 

the metallic coloration of the adult species.] 
Entom. : The type-genus of Chalcididie <2). 
They are minute parasitic insects, undergoing 
metamorphosis in the bodies of their hosts. 

Ch&l- 9 l'-tes, [From Gr. xoAkiVi js (chalkitts) 
= containing copper, coppery.] 

Omith. : A genus of Cucutinfe, or parasitic 
Cuckoos. They are adorned with plumage of 
a brilliant metallic lustre. 

ch&l-^i'-tis, chai- 9 i’-te 5 , s. [Gr. x^Axins 
(chalkitis) = the name of a mineral.) 

Min. : A disintegrating pyrites, iron or 
copper, impregnated with vitriol. (Dana.) 

chal’-co- 9 ite, s. [Gr. x “A aos (chalkos) =■ 
brass ; Eng. suff. -tfe (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral of a lead- 
grey colour, often tarnished with blue or 
green. Hardness 2*5 — 3. Sp. gr. 5*5 — 5*8. It 
occurs in Cornwall, Scotland, and many other 
localities. Compos.: Sulphur, 19*00 — 21*90; 
copper, 71*31 — 79*50 ; iron, 0*28 — 0*49. (Dana.) 

chal - c 6 - date, s. [From Gr. 

(chalkocides) ~ like brass or copper, and Eng. 
suff. -ite (Min.) (q.A*.).] 

Min. : A variety of Stilpnomelane (q.A f .). It 
consists of minute flexible scales of suhraetallic 
lustre. 

chdl '-co-graph, s. [From Gr. x^Axov (chal- 

kos) — copper, and ypa4>y (graphe) = a drawing 
or delineation.] An engraving on copper or 
brass. 

chal-cog-raph-er, s. [Gr. x^oyp®^ 

(chalkogmphos)= an engraver : xoAkos (chalkos) 
— brass, copper ; ypdgxo (grapho) = to write. 


Cate, f£t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or wore, w?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; trv. Svrian. to, ce = c. ey — a. qu — kw. 


ohalcographic— chalk 


to engrave.] Qne who engraves on brass, 
copper, or other metal. 

f chS.l-c6-grS.ph -ic, a. [Gr. x^o* (chal- 
ko$ ) = hrass, copper ; ypatpixos (yraphikos) — 
pertaining to writing or engraving ; ypa<pu> 
(gmpho) = to write, engrave.] Pertaining to 
or connected with chalcography. 

•• We *hall now five the names of chalcopraphic ar- 
tist*. accord I mr to the date of their proficiency.’’ — 
Encyclopedia BriUtnnica. 

* chal cog-raph ist, s. [Eng. chalcograph ; 
-wf.] The same as Chalcoorapher. (Ash.) 

* ch&l-cog-raph-y, s. [Gr. x oKK °yP a< P^ 
(chalkographia)= engraving on brass or cop]>er : 
XaAxo? ( chalkos ) = brass, copper ; ypd<j«o 
(grapho) = to write, to engrave.] The art or 
process of engraving on brass, copper, or other 
metal. 

Chalcography, or engraving, properly so called, 
executed with a gmver."— Encyclopedia, Britannica. 

Chill -CO llte, 5. (From. Gr . \<l\k 6<; (chalkos) 
= copper, and \i6os ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : An obsolete and erroneous nnma 
given by Werner to Torbemite, which is an 
ore of uranium and not of copper. (Dona.) 
Tha “ British Museum Catalogue “ retains it 
as a recent apeciea, and makes it a synonym 
of Cuprouranite (q.v.). 

cha.1 com'-en-ite, s. (Gr. \oXko<; ( chalkos ) 
— brass, copper ; p.e\v (wen) = the moon ; and 
Eng. stiff. Ate (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral found in small green 
crystals in the Argentine Republic, associated 
with aelenite of lead. It appears to be a new 
selenite of copper. Discovered in April, 1SS1, 
by MM. des Cloizeauxand Damour. (Athence- 
urn, May 28, 1881.) 

ch&l-co-nd’-tus, s. (Gr. (chalkos) = 

brass, copper ; ywro? (notos) ='baek.] 

Enfom. : A genus or Coleopterous insects of 
tha family Scarabaeidte. 

chill - CO -pha‘- site, s. [From Gr. x aA *<>* 
(chalkos) = copper ; <pd<m (phasis) = an ap- 
pearance, and Eng. snff. Ate (Mitt.).] 

Min. ; The same as Liroconite (q.v.). 

Ch&l-co-phyl'-llte, s. (Gr. xaA«o? ( chalkos ) 
= brass, copper : <f>uAAoe (phullon) — a leaf, 
from the shapa of the crystals, and Eng. suff. 
-ife (Min.).] 

Min. : A rhombohedral transparent ortrans- 
lucent mineral, from Cornwall and Saxony, of 
‘an emerald-green or grass-green colour. Hard- 
ness, 2*0. Sp. gr., 2’4 — 2 66. Compos, : Ar- 
senic acid, 17-51— 21-27 ; oxide of copper, 
44*45—58 0; water, 210— 3119. (Dana.) 

chill co py'-rite, s. [Gr. x*a*o<; (chalkos) = 
brass, copper; and Eng. pyrife (q.v.).] 

Min. : A sulphida of copper andiron con- 
taining 2 of copper, 2 of iron, and 4 of sulphur = 
sulphur, 34‘9 ; copper, 84'6 ; iron, 80’5. It is of 
a metallic lustre, of a brasg-yellow colour, fre- 
quently iridescent. Itisopaqne. Found largely 
in the Cornwall mines, where 150,000—160,000 
tons of ore are ainelted annually, llardneas, 
3'5. Sp.gr. 4 1 — 4 3. (Dana.) 

Chill co-p^r'-rho-tite, s. [From Gr. xoAxoc 
(chalkos) = copper ; rryppon j? (vurrhates) — 
redness, and Eng. suff. Ate (MinT) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variely of Pyrrhotite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mn$. Cat.) 

ch&l-co sid-er-ite, s. (From Gr. \o\k6<i 
( chalkos) = copper ; atdgpos (sideros) = iron, 
and Eng. suff. Ate (Min.) (q.v.).] 
ilfin. ; A variety of Dufrcnite (q.v.). (Brit. 
Mus. Cut.) 

* Chill -co -sine, chill' co-sitc, s. (From 
Gr. x°A*<5? (chalkos) s= copper, and Eng. suff. 
Ane (Min.).] 

Mitt. : Tha aame as Copper Glance. 

Chill’ -CO -stib-lto, s. (From Gr. x*A*°s 
(chalkos) — copper; oti/ 9; (sfi&i) = tin, and 
Eng. snff. Ate (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An opaque orthorhombic mineral nt 
a metallic lustre, and a colour between lead- 
grey and Iron-grey. Hardness, 8 — 4. Sp. gr., 
4 748— 5 015. Compos. : Sulphur, 25 ‘7 ; anti- 
mony, 48'9 ; copper, 25‘4. It occurs at Wolfs- 
berg, In the ilartz mountains, and at Gnadiz, In 
Spain. (Dana.) 

chill'- co-trich-ite, s. (Gr. \oA*<5c (chalkos) 


= brass, copper ; 0pif (fArtx), genit. rptxo? 
(fricAos) = hair, and Eng. suff. Ate (Min.).] 

Min . .* A name applied to the hair-like forms 
of red oxide of eopper, commonly knowu as 
plush copper ore. 

Chal-da'-ic, a. & s. (Lat. Chaldoicus = per- 
taining to Chaldea.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Chaldea. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Chaldea. 

2. Tha language of the Chaldeans, Chaldee. 

Chaldaic Christians, s. pi. (So named 
because their head ebureh is in what was 
anciently termed Chaldea.] 

Ch. Hist. : Tha chier nama given in tha 
East to the interesting sect more commonly 
known in the West as Nestorians. In parts or 
India they are called St. Thomas Christians, 
from the erroneous notion that they were first 
converted to Christianity by tha Apostle 
Thomas. Their patriarch resides in a monas- 
tery near Mosul, not far from the site of 
ancient Nineveh. Like Nestorius, they attri- 
bute to Jesus two natures, each with its own 
personality. They reject image worship. In 
their liturgic services they employ the Syriac 
language. When first they arose, in the firth 
century, they were persecuted by the Eastern 
Chin ch, hut after tha rise of the Arabian “ pro- 
phet " they found favour with the Moham- 
medans, whose policy it was to support all de- 
tached sects against the Catholic Church which 
they feared. Afterwards they became so noted 
for missionary work as to elicit the admiration 
even of the historian Gibbon. Within the 
present century they have suffered severely 
from Mohammedan fanaticism. American and 
other missionaries have also diffused Protes- 
tantism among them. One of these Americans, 
Rev. Asahel Grant, wrote a book which ex- 
cited some attention, in which he maintained 
that the ° Nestorians ” were originally of 
Jewish descent, deriving their origin from the 
ten lost tribes. 

t Chill -da - 19 m, s. [Eng. Chaldo(ic); Asm.) 
An idiom or peculiarity of the Chaldean lan- 
guage. 

Chal de‘-an, a. & s. (Lat. Chaldceus — per- 
taining to 'Chaldea.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Chaldea. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Chaldea. 

Chal -dee, a. & $. [Lat. Chaldceus — pertain- 
ing to Chaldea.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Chaldea 
Chaldean. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Chaldea. 

. Fear not to bo the Bervant* of the Chaldees . . ." 
— 2 Kings xxv. 24. 

2. The language or dialect of the natives or 
Chaldea, 

" The names of the point* or accent* are all of a late 
original, till Chaldee, not any Hebrew." — Ur. Walton : 
Considerator Considered, p. 247. 

Chaldee paraphrase, s. Another 
name for the Targum, of which there are three 
kinds, viz., that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan, 
aon of Uzziel, and that of Jerusalem. (Tar- 
oum.] 

9 hal'-der tl), s. [Chaldron.] A dry measure 
containing nearly eight imperial quarters of 
wheat or flour ; for other grain, fruit, potatoes, 
&c., eleven and a half quarters. (IFehs/er.) 

9hal'-der (2), s. (Etym. doubtful.] A rudder- 
baml or gudgeon. 

" chal'-dc^e, ciU’-desc, r.f. (From Eng., 
&e., Chald ce), and suff. -ese.] To trick, as a 
Chaldean conjuror might do. 

"He stoic your cloak, and picked your i>ocket, 
CiiotJ6’d and caldrt'd you like a blockhead." 

Butler : Iludibrns. II. Hi. 100M0. 

chill -drick, chill dcr (3), s. (leel. tjoldr 
— the oyster-cntcher.] Tim name given in the 
Orkney Islands to the Oyster-catcher, or Sea- 
pic, Hcrmatojyus ostralrgus (Linn.). 

chal' dr on, chal der (4), s. [0. Fr. chaul - 
dron ; Fr. cAatzeirott,] (Caldron.] 

Comm. : An English dry measure, formerly 
used for any dry goods, but now eon fined ex- 
clusively to coals and coke. It varies in 
value in different places. 




ch&l'-e-piis, s. (Gr. xahtrros (chalepos) a 
aavage. ] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous inaects o! 
tha triba Cassidacese. 

gh&l-et' (et as a), s. [French.] A small house 
or villa on a mountain ; a Swiss cottage. 

9hal*-i9e, * cal-U, * cal-ls, * chal-ls, 
* cal ice, “chal-ys, *. [Fr. & Ital. ca/ice,- 
Sp. ettliz, from Lat. calix (genit. calicis); Gr. 
*aAv£ (kalvx) — a cup.) 

* 1. A cup or drinking vessel. 

" Moyge* took the half parti of the blood and putU 
it into chttlicet."— Wycliffe: Exod. xxiv. «. 

2. Specially applied to the “cup” used in 
the Holy Communion. 

" Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, lately a member of the 
High Corn mi as loo, bad charge of tlie chalice. " — Jfa- 
caulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. xi. 

chalice-flower, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Narcissus Pscudo-narcisrus. 

* 9h&l -i9ed, a. [Eng. chalic(c) ; -ed.] Having 
a cell or cup ; formed in the shape of a cup. 

" His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that he*.” 

Shakexp. : Cymheline, ii. 8. 

chSl-i-CO -mys, $. [f'rom Gr. xiAif ( chalix ), 
genit. x^hi ko$ (chalikos) — gravel, rubble, ami 
^.6? (mus)=. a mouse.) 

Paltront. : A genus of rodents akin to tha 
beavers, found in the Miocene and Plioeena 
beds. 

chS,l-i-c6-ther’-i-um, s. [From Gr. 
(chalix), genit. x«Acko? ( chalikos ) = gravel, and 
(hiplov ( therion ) — a wild animal.) 

Palceont. : A genus of perisaodacty) Ungu- 
lates occurring in Miocene beds in Europe, 
India, China, and North America. Some of 
the species are as large as a rhinoceros. 
There were four digits on each of the anterior 
limbs, and three each on the posterior. 

chal’-l-lite, s. (From Gr. x«*if (chalix) = 
gravel, and XiOos (lithos) = stone.] 

Min. : A compact variety of Thoinsonite of 
a reddish-brown colour. It occurs at Balli- 
mony, Antrim, Ireland.] 

Cha li -na, $. (Gr. x°*n’o« (chalinos) = a 
bridle, a strap, a thong.] 

Zool . ; The type-genus of tha family Chalin- 
ida* (q.v.). C. ocidata t often washed up after 
storms, is fairly common, and the largest of 
the British aponges. 

Cha lln'-e-B0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. chalin(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. ea\] 

ZooL : A group of sponges, approximately 
equivalent to the Chalinidie (q.v ). 

oha-lixf-i-dDB, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. cAah'7i(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -fd«e.] 

Zool. : A family of fibrous sponges, having 
the spongin fibre cored bv ailicious spicules, 
which are needle-like in the outer membrane, 
and apindle-shaped in the interior. 

Chill'- l-nine, a. (Mod. Lat. chalin(a) ; Eng. 
suff. -tne] Having the characteristics of tha 
genus Chalina. (Pro/. Sollas in Cassells Nat. 
Hist., VI., 327.) 

Chill l-n Old, a. (Mod. Lat. chalin(a) ; Eng r 
&c., suff. -oid.) Resembling the genus Chalina 
(q.v.). 

9 halk, * calk, * ealko (l silent), a. & a. (A.S. 
etale ; O. 11. Ger. chalch ; Ger. f Dan., & Sw. 
kalk, from Lat. calx (genit. calcis) = limestone ; 
Ital. co Ice; Sp. cal; Wei. calck ; Fr. cAa.xz.J 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. Min. £ 
Chem. (q.v.). 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A score, that being marked up In chalk 
oil a shite, door, &e. 

(2) A score or point gained in any game. 

By a long chalk ; by long chalks : By many 
degrees, greatly, far. in allusion to the ancient 
custom of making the merit marks with chalk, 
before lead pencils were so common. (Brewer.) 

"The Indu* nutks foremost by a long chalk."— He 
Qulnccy : , Spot, of the Heavens. 

To know chalk from cheese : To bare one's 
wits about one ; to know a worthless thing 
from a valuable one. 
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chalk — challenge 


" He knowea chalk from cheese : he knowes on which 
aide hi* bread 1* butte red." — IVtt&af; Dictionary, ed 
1634. p 5T0. 

Walk your chalks : [Walk]. 

II Technically : 

1. Min. <t Chem. : A massive, opaquo car- 
bonate of lime, of a white, greyish, oryellowish 
colour, with an earthy fracture. Si*, gr., 1*8 - 
2*3. Dana places it along with calcareous 
marl, under the heading suit, conqmct lime- 
stone, constituting his 21st variety of the 
mineral species Cah-ite. It forms extensive 
rocks in tin- south and south-east of England. 

2. Geology and Pahvontology : 

(1) Spec. : A rock which, when pure, as It 
often is, is made up of tho constituents given 
uoder II. I Min. (q.v.). A great belt of it 
crosses England diagonally from the eastern 
to the southern coast, and it is impossible to 
approach London from the cast, west, north, 
or south without having chalk rocks, at a 
distance often very limited, beneath one’s feet. 
Their appearance is familiar, owing to their 
being conspicnously displayed in the chalk 
clitrs of Dover, ami in various chalk pits in 
the southern counties, on the escarpments 
on the sides of the Northern and Southern 
Downs [Downs] and in railway cuttings. 
The chalk, properly so called, consisls of 
the highest portion of the Upper Creta- 
ceous System, and is divided into Upper 
White Chalk with Flints and Lower White 
Chalk w ithout Flints. [Flint, Geol.] The larger 
animal fossils of the White Chalk consist of 
Crinoids and other Echinoderms ; Cephalapod 
Molluscs, specially Ammonites, Baculitea, 
Bcleinuites ; Braehiopoda, such as Tcrebra- 
tulie, Ac. ; of other Molluscs, Rudistidie, 
&c. ; of fish, teeth of Cestracionts ; of rep- 
tiles, Pterodactyls, Turtles, and Oviparous 
Saurians. Of the smaller organisms, Globi- 
gerin:e, and other Foraminifers abound ; in 
fort, chalk is mainly composed of these 
cemented together by a calcareous paste. 
Tlie examination by Sir Leopold MrClintock, 
Dr. Carpenter, Sir Wyville Thomson, Prof. 
Huxley, Dr. Wallich, aud others, of the 
Atlantic ooze obtained iu connection with the 
laying of tho telegraphic cable to America, 
and in the subsequent exploratory expeditious 
of the Porcupine, Challenger, Ac., have shown 
that the ooze now being deposited at a depth 
of from 5,000 to more than 15,000 feet in the 
Atlantic is essentially chalk, with Glabigerime 
and other Forintmfers, the former apparently 
identical with existing species. Most other 
organisms are extinct, though a few are not. 
Tli is discovery does not shorten by aD hour 
the period which has elapsed sioce the chalk 
first began to be formed, hut only proves that 
a process which was thought to have termi- 
nated or intermitted, still goes on. As chalk 
is a deep-sea formation the vegetable fossils 
of the Chalk rocks are unimportant 

(2) Gen. : The Cretaceous rocks in general, 
whatever tlmir actual composition. [Creta- 
ceous Formation or System.] 

3. Comm. : When purified, chalk is called 
whiting and Spanish white in England. Pure 
chalk should dissolve readily in dilute muriatic 
add, and the solution should afford no precipi- 
tate with water of ammonia. Chalk is burnt 
into lime ia great quantities, in which state it 
is used as a manure, and for making mortar 
and whitewash. 

'* Chalk ia of two sorts; the hard. dry. strong chalk. 
which is best for lime; and » soft unctuous cAaf*, 
which is best for binds.* — Mortimer. 

Black chalk : A carbonaceous variety of 
abale. 

Brown chalk : A familiar name for umber. 

French chalk (Min.): [Soapstone]. 

Red chalk : A clay deeply coloured with the 
per««\ide of iron, of which it generally contains 
15—13 per cent. 

4. Art : A drawing in chalte = one executed 
with chalk pencils of different colours. 

B. .-Is adjective: 

1. Consisting iu large measure of chalk, as a 
chalk down. 

2. Derived from chalk or occurring in it, as 
a chalk flint. 

3. Belonging to the time wheu the chalk 
was deposited, as the chalk formation. 

r t Obvious compounds : Chalk-hill, chalk- 
mark, chalk-pit. chalk-quarry. 

Chain he d, s. A Layer of chalk. 

chalk-cutter, s. A man who digs up 
cbalk. 


Chalk -drawing, s. A drawing sketched 
and filled in with black or coloured chalks. 

Chalk-line, s. A cord rubbed with chalk 
or similar material, used by artificers for lay- 
ing down straight lines on the material as a 
guide for a cutting instrument. (Knight.) 

Chalk-line reel : A spindle or vessel on which 
a chalk line is wound. (Knight.) 

chalk-marl, s. 

Geol. : An argillaceous stratum situated just 
under the Lower White Chalk without flints. 
It contains thirty-two species of Ammonites, 
seven peculiar to it. There are also Scaphites, 
Turrilites, Ac. 

chalk-stone, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A lump of chalk. 

" He maketh all the stout?* of the altar as chalkiionet 
that are beateu asunder ." — Isaiah xxvii. 9. 

2. Med. : Gouty concretions in the tissues and 
joints, especially of the feet and bands, con- 
sisting cHiefly of sodium urate C5N4II3NRO3. 
They are composed of bundles of crystals of 
urate of soda, and ofteu attain to a considerable 
size, causing much deformity. Chalk stones 
nre the morbid products of the gouty diathesis 
which in this way seeks to eliminate itself. 

"AIbo, In many gouty persona, hut not in all . . . 
what are called chalk-stones form ; concretions that 
look exactly like chalk collect around and outside the 
Joint . . . and lying in general immediately below the 
» kin.' — llVi/son ‘ Lecture* on the Principle* and Prac- 
tice of Phytic, lect. Ixxxi. 

chalk-white, * chalk whit, ‘chalk- 
Whyghth, a. As white as chalk. 

•'Ffayre Bchctun of sylk chalkwkyghth as the mylk." 

Degrevant, H89. 

£halk (l silent), v.t. [Chalk, s.] . 

I. Literally: 

1, To mb over with chalk. 

" With new chalk'd hills aud rusty arms.” 

lludibra*. 

2. To manure or dress land with chalk. 

" Land that L chalked.’lt it Is uot well dunged, will 
receive hut little benefit from a second chalking."— 
.Mortimer. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To mark or point out ; to describe (now 
only with out). 

11 When now the boy 1 b ripen’d Into man. 

His careful sire cJuilkx forth emu« wary plan." 
Byron: Hours of Idleness ; Childish Recollection*. 
"This bock it chalketh out before thine eyes 
The man that seeks the everlasting prize." 

Runyan : Apology. 

2. To make white or pale. 

“Let a bleak paleness chalk the door.” 

Herbert. 

* 3. To run up a score. 

" I . . . shall prosecute you more constantly than a 
city vintner does a country parliament man that 
chalk'd it plentifully last winter cession." — T. Rroum : 
Works, L 1B2. 

£halked (l silent), pa. par . or a. [Chalk, i>.] 

£halk‘-i-ness (l silent), s. [Eng. chalky : 
-ness.] The quality of being chalky or full 
of chalk. 

^halk'-ing (1) (l ailent), pr. par., a., A s. 
[CflALK, r.J 

A. & D. As pr. par. tC particip. a dj. : In 
aeoses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. vis subst. : The act of rubbing, marking, 
or dressing with chalk. (See extract under 
Chalk, v., I. 2.) 

5halk'-mg (2) (l silent), pr. par . [Caulkino.] 
^halk'-y (l silent), a. [Eng. chalk; -y.] 

1. Consisting of chalk ; full of or white 
with chalk ; white. 

•‘The roar of the waves breaking on the chalky shore. *' 
Wordsworth : To Liberty, x. L 

2. Impregnated with chalk ; containing 
chalk. 

"Chalky Wey that roll* a milky wave.” 

Popo : Windsor Forest, 34ft. 

4 chal-lan^o, 4 chal-an^e, s. [Chal- 
lenge.] ' (Scotch.) 

9hal’-lexige, * cal-enge, * 9hal-enge, 
* 9hal-aunge, 4 9hal-cng, s. [O. Fr. cha - 

longe , chalenge, calenije ; Hal. calogna; O. Sp. 
cahnja, from Lat. calumnia — a false accusa- 
tion.] [Calumny.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An accusation, a charge. 

"Ellis thon mu* to make thy chaleng agens God."— 
Pecock : Repressor, pt. 1. cb. iiL, p 152. 

* 2. A claim, a demand ; a wrong or injustice. 

" The uerthe Is chalenge.”— A yenbite, p. 84. 


lite, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


" If to tho wiilewe ye do not .wrong chaleng:’— Wte 
cliffs : Jerem. viL «. 

'• Chalaunge, or cleyme ( chalenge P.). rendicacia”— 
Prompt. Pare. 

3. An invitation, defiance, or provocation ta 
a duel. 

*' The Court of Dnhlln was, during that season of In- 
action, busied with dice and claret, love letters and 
challenges.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

V Cliallenging to a duel ia now an offence at 
common law, and punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

4. An invitation or call to a controversy or 
contest of any kind. 

5. The act of disputing the correctness of 
any statement. 

"The proposition . . . is liable to strong grounds of 
challenge.'' — Scott: Monastery. Note N. 

6. The state of beiDg in diapute. 

•' Bringing her title into challenge.”— Scott : Monas- 
tery. ch. xvL 

IL Technically: 

1. Hunting: The cry of houDds on first 
flndiDg the scent of their game. 

2. Elections: An objection to a person as 
not being legally qualified to vote. (A merican.) 

3. Law: An exception or objection takeo 
by the prosecutor or defendant in a criminal 
cause against any person or persona acting as 
jurors in a cause. 

“They claimed tho right of severing in their chal- 
lenges:'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

Challenge to the array : An exception or 
objection taken against the whole paael of 
jurors. 

* Challenge to the favour: An exception or 
objection to a juror, on certain grounds al- 
leged for suspecting that he favours one side, 
as distinguished from a principal challenge, 
in which there is primd fade evidence that 
thi3 is so. 

Challenge to the polls : 

Law: Exception to one or more of the 
jurors who have appeared individually. 
(Wharton.) 

Peremptory challenge : TJie right allowed to 
prisoners ia certain cases of taking exception 
or objection to a certain number of persons aa 
jurors, without assigning any reason. 

4. Mil. : The act of a aentry in demanding 
the countersign from any persoa approaching 
or attempting to pass his post. 

challenge-blast, a. A blast of a trum- 
pet in defianco or challenge to a duel. 

“The voHnnt Knight of Triernmin 
Rung forth hie challenge-blast again." 

Scott : The Bridal <ff Triermain, UL 10. 

9 h 8 T-lenge, * calangen, * 9halangen, 
* calengen, * 9halengyn, * 9halange, 
‘ calenge, v.t. A i. [O. Fr. chalenger, chalcn - 
gicr, calenger, chalongier, chalonger; O.Sp. 
calonjar ; ltal. calognore, from Lat. calumnior 
=. to charge falsely, to accuse.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* L To blame, to reprove, to find fault with, 
to accuse. 

“ Chalengyn or vndyrtakyn. Rt-prehendo, drpre- 
hendo."— Prompt Pare. 

" I am chalanged in thcchapitre Houi"- Langland : 
P. Plowman, 5,819. 

* 2. To claim as a right or due, to call for, 
to demand. 

” Chalengyn or cleymyn. rendleo.”— Prompt. Pare. 
•' The empereMo to Engeioml coin, 

Tocalangy, after hyre fader by ryghte the kynedom “ 
Robert cf Gloucester, p. 4SL 

3. To invito or defy to a ducL 

4. To invite or call to a controversy or con- 
test of any kind. 

“Their bugles challenge alt that will. 

In archery to prove their skill/' 

Scott ; The Lady of the Lake. V. 22, 

5. To dispute the accuracy of a statement 
or document. 

* 6. To call to the performance of a duty or 
promise. 

'* I will now challenge yon of your promise, to give 
me certain rule* as to the principles of blazonry." — 
Pen chum : On Drawing. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : To object or take exception to any 
person or persons acting as jurors in a cause. 

2. Mil. : To qnestiou or demand the coun- 
tersign from any jiersoa approaching or at- 
tempting to pass a aentry. 

“But, when they had passed both frigate and block- 
house without being challenged, their spirits rose . . ." 
— Maoaulay : Hist. Eng., ctuxvi 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
Syrian. », oe = e ; ey = a. qu = lew. 


challenge able— chamaeleo 
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3. Elections: To object to as not being 
legally quali fled to vote. (A nwrican.) (W r f&- 
$ter.) 

v B, Intrans. : To claim as due or as a right, 
to demand. 

" Which of you, shall w« »uy, doth love us most ! 
That we our largest bounty may extend 
W tie re nature doth with merit chullr nge 

aft aketp. : King Lear . 1. U 

•I For the distinction between to challenge, 
to brave, to defy, and to dare, sea To Brave. 
(Craftb : Eng. Synon.) 

qh&l'-lcnge-a-bl©, a. [Eng. challenge ; - able . ] 

1. Capable of being challenged. 

*• How lords are chnUmarahte by tholr vassals; and 
how homage may 1® (Unsolved. and adjudged by com* 
ImL' -Airfferj Jbyhtt qf the Kingdom |K/W|, p. ao. 

2. Liable to be called in question. (Scotch.) 
(Acts Chas. I.) 


^h&l’-lcnged, pa. par. or a. (Challenqe, v.] 

9 h&T-lcng-er, * 9 hal eng ere, s. (Eng. 
* challenge ; -er.] 

L Ord inary La nguage : 


* 1. An accuser. 

41 He schal tnak low the false cha lengere. "—Wucl\ffc : 
Ptalm, xlL 4. 

2. One who invites or defies to a duel. 

41 Why, 'tia a boisterous and cruel style, 

A ntyle for challenger* ..." 

Shaketp . ; At 1'ou Like ft, tv. S. 

3. One who invites or defies to a contest or 
trial of strength of any kind. 

••The Impious challenger of Power divine." 

Cowjier; Tatk, vl. MS. 

* 4. One who claims as a right or due. 

" Edwiu-d the Third, he bids you then resign 
Yotir crown ami kingdom, indirectly held 
From him the native ami true challenger.'’ 

Shaketp. : King Henry I'., 1L 4. 

* 5. One who claims superiority. 

M Whoso worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For hi-r perfection#." 

Shaketp . .* Hamlet, tv. 7. 


6. One who objects to or disputes the ac- 
curacy of any statement or document. 

II. Imw: lie wlm takes exception or objects 
to any person or persons acting as jurors in 
his cause. 


ch&l-leng-ing, 41 chal-ang-yngc, pr. 
par., a., & 5 . [Challenge, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par t£ particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of tha verb. 

C. -.4* snbst. : Tha act of making use of a 
challenge ; accusing, defying. 

41 Of chldyuge and chalangyngc was hie chief liflode. r 

Langlaml: P. Plowman, 2,049. 

t fh&l'-lis, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from a 
proper name. (N.il./).)] 

Fabrics: An elegant, twilled, fine woollen 
fabric, used for ladies' dresses. Challis was 
Introduced about 1832. It was made ou a 
principle similar to Norwich ernne, but of 
much finer materials, thinner, and softer; it 
had no gloss, but was very pliable nnd eloth.v. 
The best quality waa finished with designs 
and figures. 


* 9 halm-er, s. [Chamber.] (Scotch.) 

*[ Cht timer of dais or dels : (Scotch.) 

1. Properly a chamber, haring a part of it 
elevated above the reat and supported by n 
canopy or daia. 

2. A parlour. 

3. Tha best bedroom. 

chalmcr-chield, s. A valet of tha' chain* 

"The treasurer paid David IUialo,- In April 1562. 
JC 15, ax chatmer c hield, or valet of the chalmer."— 
Chalmert; Mary. 1. 76, N. 

chalmor-glcw, a. [C lew is from A.S. 
alen — sport, glee.] Chambering, secret wan- 
ton ness. (Scotch.) 


* 9 halm -cr-lane, * chaw-mcr lane, s. 

[Chamuerlain.] 

'• Tho eA«lm*rfrtnfl mid hi# deputle axil knxw and 
execute tho said Ulluglx"— AcU Jo. /. 1426 (od. 1&CC). 
c. 67; (ed. ISM), u Ri 


• 9 halm -cr-lan ry,s. [Scotch chalmcrlane ; 
and suir. -ry.] The olttea of a chamberlain, 
chnmbcrlainship. 

“The kliiglt nixlpetto— declxrls all offlcU of hero- 
tabla chnlmerlanreit ,— with all Ms, crwuxlilelti or 
prluilettU j>ertenliig thnirto to bo mill, . . ."—Act* Jo. 
VI., 1897 {od. ISM), p- ISI. 


•chal mil lett, s. [Camlet.] Thu stuff called 
camlet (q.v.). 


14 Aiie l *od yes of xue gowiuj but xlcvlx of quhelt 
chumpit chahnillett nf silk posmintit with gold and 
silver. '—Collect, of Invent uriet, A. 1878. p 229. 

* oha-lori, * ?ha lone, ■ cha-lun, .<?. 
(From Chalons, ill Fra nee, where it was manu- 
factured.] A kind of fabric used for counter- 


Wlth shetes and with chalont fin re yapredde.* 
Chuttcvri ('. T. 

"Cfuilun (or chnlone, K. H. ), ltwldo clothe. Thorale, 
chalo."— Prompt. Parv. 


Zook : Cuvier's name for the family of Con* 
chiferous molluscs, of which Cliama is the 
typical genus. They are placed by Cuvier 
between the Mytilaccfc, or Mussels, and the 
Cordhteca*, or Cockles. [Cuamid.e.J 

cham a’^c-an^, s.pl. [From Mod. Lat. chain- 
accce (q.v.), and Eng. sufT. -a ns.] 

Zool. : The English name for the mollnscs 
of Cuvier's family Chaniacese, now called 
Chaniuhu. (See these words ) 


* ehal-OUp©', S . [Fr.] A siiallop (q.v.). 

"... carried thence in n chaJoupe to a large »hip.'‘— 
Bailey : Kratmtu, p. 265. 

chal-yb -c-an, «. [ Fr. chalybc ; Lat. chalybe'ius 
= pertaining to steel, from cludybs ; Gr. \d \v^ 
(chalups), gen it. \a Au/8o? (cludvbos) i- steel.] 
Periainiug to steel ; lienee, liigbly tempered, 
of the finest quality. 

"Tho ham inf red cuirass. 

Chodyhean tomperetl steel, and lrock of mail." 

J/iUcm; damson Agonittct, 133. 

chal yb -e ate, «. k s. (Lat. chalybe'ius, from 
chalybs ; Gr.‘\dAu^ (chalups) — steel.] 

A. A 5 adj. : Impregnated with iron or steel ; 
having the qualities of steel. 

B. yls subsf. : Any liquid or medicine im- 
pregnated with iron or steel. 

■■ The topical action of these chalybeate . i is very un- 
equal. "—Perti ru Materia MeUica and Therapeutic *, 
p 189. 

T Chalybeate spring : 

Med., etc. ; A sjiring in which iron in some 
form or other is nut merely to be found but 
predominates over the mineral constituents 
associated with it in the water. It generally 
occurs as a protoxide or protocarbonate, or 
sulphate of iron. An acidulo-chalybecde spring 
is one in which there is much free carbon 
dioxide. 

Chalybeate springs are tonics to those who 
are in feeble health. Of those situated in 
Britain, the Bath waters are of ordinary 
temperature ; while cold springs are found in 
England at Tunbridge Wells and Harrowgate ; 
in Wales at Holywell ; and in Scotland at 
llartfell mountain, near Moffat, at Dunblane, 
Peterhead, and Bouningtom 

ch£T-jM>ite v s * [I n Ger. c halybit. From 

Lat, chalybs; Or. x°- Xvx h (chalups), genit. 
^aAv^os (eft a Iwli os) = . . . steel.] 

Min. : The same as Si derite (Dana). In the 
British Museum Catalogue chalybite is the 
name given, and siderite is made its synonym. 
[SlDEniTE.] 

* 9 ham, * famine, v.t. [Champ.] To 
champ, to chew. 

"I cAummc a thyng email bytweno ruy lethe, or 
chiunpfi. Je. nuitsche . " — Palegra ae. 

* cham, s. The same as khan (q.v.). 

•• I will . . . fetch you a hair off the great Cham't 
heard.”— Shakctp. : Much Ado, 1L L 

Cha ma, s. [From Lat. chamn = ji gaping 
shell, a eockle ; Gr (chrmp) — (1) a 

yawning/ a gaping, (2) the cockle, from its 
gaping bivalve shell.] 

Zool Pahcont. : A trenus of molluscs, the 
typical one of the family Chamidm (q.v.). The 
shell has ioliaceons valves, the upper one the 
smaller, one valve attached to another body 
by the left umbo ; the hinge tooth of the free 
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valve is received between two teeth of the 
other. The ehaimis are found in less than 
50 fathoms deep in tropical seas, especially 
among coral reefs. Fifty recent species are 
known, and forty fossil, the latter from the 
Orecnsnnd onwards. The still existing Chama 
gigns sometimes weighs 300 lb. The byssus by 
which it adheres to the roek is «o tough that 
a hatchet is required to rut it through. One 
valve is sometimes used in churches ns a 
baptismal font. 

cham 0 ,- 90 - 00 , s. pi. [From Lat cAama 
(q.v.), ami fern. pL adj. sutf. -uceur.l 


* cham ad©', s. [Fr. & Port, chamadc ; ItaL 
chiamata, from Port, chamar ; I tab chiamarc, 
from Lat. cla mo = to call.] 

Military : 

1. The beat of a drum or sound of a trumpet 
demanding a surrender or parley. 

2. A beat of a drum or sound of a trumpet 
declaring a surrender or parley. 

"Several French battailous m ule x shew of r«»UV 
once; hut upon our preparing Ln fill up a little 
iu order to attack them, they beat the cAamude, oud 
sent us charte blanche,"— Additon. 

cham-ae bat'-i a, s. [From Gr. \dpae (charts 
ai)= ou the ground, in compos, dwarf ; and 
jSaros (ba tos) — n bramble-bush. J 

But. : A genus of plants, belonging to Ihe 
rosA-fatnily, ami consisting of a single sjiecies, 
Chanucbalia joliolosa, a beautiful Californian 
shrub, with flowers very much like those of 
the hawthorn. All the young parts of the 
plant are covered with small glands, which 
seerete a resinous fluid, having a pleasasat 
balsamic odour. 

©ham- 80 - 9 yp'-ar-is, s. [Lat. chama'cypar- 
issos. From Gr. xapaiKV7r»pi<r<ro5 (chamax- 
Jntparissos) = a kind of spurge, x^y-ou (ehamai) 
= on the grouud ; and xvirapiaao? ( Impttrissos ) 
= a ejqiress.} 

Bat. ; A little group of Conifers, forming a 
section of the genus Cupvessus. 

chdm- 0 e-dor / -e-a, s. [From Gr. 

(rAamaf) = on tlm’ ground, and fiwpea (dorca) 

— a gift, a preseut.] 

Bo t. : A genus of Palms, containing be- 
tween thirty and forty species. All are natives 
of tropical America. The young unexpauded 
flower-spikes are used by the Mexicans as a 
vegetable, under the name of Tepejilote. 

cham 09-f is’- tu la, $. [Gr. \J/xai (chamai) 

— on the ground, dwarf; and Lat.Jisfufa = sl 
pipe, from tho cylindrical pods. ] 

But. : A genus of leguminous trees or shrubs, 
with yellow flowers, belonging to the family 
Cassieoe. 

cham-se-lau- 9 i-a- 9 e-se, s. pi. (From Gr. 
Xapai (chamai) — ou the earth, on the ground 
often in compos, for low-growing, dwarf; and. 
Aai'x 1 ? (lauchis) = a poplar (not in Liddelld: 
Scott), and Lat. fern. pi. mlj. sutf. -acecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Myrtaeeie, sometimes con- 
sidered as a separate family. They are distin- 
guished by their heath-like habit and foliage. 
The species are numerous, nil Australian, nnd. 
distributed into fourteen or fifteen geneia, of 
which the principal arc Calytrix, Lliotskya, 
Vartieordia, &c. 

cha-mse'-lcd-on, s. (From Gr. x^ lcu (cham- 
ai) = on the ground, in compos, dwarf ; and 
\y&ov (ICdon) = an oriental shrub, Ceslus erry 
ticus.] 

Bol: An obsolete genus of plants, oixicr 
Evicaeeie. Chamtvfcdon procumbens is the 
name given by Link to a beautiful Alpine 
shrub, formerly referred to Azalea, but non 
referred by Hooker, after the example of the 
continental botanists, to Loiseleurin. It is a 
small evergreen creeping shrub, found on tho 
mountains of Europe and North America. 
It is wild in Britain. The leaves xra 
leathery, shining, turned back at their edges, 
nnd ftlmut half-nn-inch long. Flowers minute, 
growing in terminal umbels of a light flesh 
colour. Calyx five-parted ; corolla cainixanu- 
late, five-chit ; anthers rounded and opeowg 
longitudinally. 

cha mne'-lc-o, s. [From LaL chaviwlcax.] 
[Chameleon.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Lizaixls, the typical 
one of the family Chamivloontidub (q.v.), 
Chama'leo africanvs ia tho well-known Cham- 
eleon (ij.v.). About IT other species ara 
known. Tho head is pyramidal, the eyes and 
mouth are large ; they have a conspicuous 


boil, bojf; poiit, j 6 vhl; cat, 9 CU, chorus, cbm, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, efist, lift 
-cion, -tlan = shan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zbuo. -tious, -slous, -clous = shus, -ble, -die, ie. = hel, dfl* 
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chamceleontidse — chamber 


neck, a thick body, looking almost hump- 
backed, five toes, which, however, are arranged 
In two groups, so as to present a certain re- 
semblance to those of a Scansorial bird. 
[Chameleon] 

2. Pal front. The genus seems to have come 
into existence io Eocene times. 

cha-mse-le-on'-ti die, ch&m-£e-le on- 
f~d(B, s pi. [Eng. chameleon; t connective, 
and Lat. fom. pi. suff. -ido’.J 
Zool. : A family of reptiles, order Lacertilia 
(Lizards) with three genera, containing about 
fifty species. [Cham.^leo, RhampholeoN.] 

cha moo mel-e^, s. [Gr. ( chamai ) = 

on the grouod, and pvjAoi' (melon) = an apple.] 
Hot.: A genus of apple worts, deriviug their 
name from their low growth. The genua was 
founded by Lindley to comprehend a dwarf 
shrub very like Box, a native of the sea-cliffs 
in Madeira, having simple shining evergreen, 
mostly entire leaves, Hnd flowers growing in 
clusters, which are leafy at the base. 

cham -te-ne'-ma, s. [Gr. \anat (chamai) = 
on the ground, and vepoc (n*roos) — feeding.] 

Hot. : A supposed genus of Leptot rich cons 
Alg®, consisting of dusky-coloured jointed 
filaments, forming flocks in various syrups. 
Doubtless the mycelia of some fungi, such as 
Penicilliutn. (Griff. <C Henfrey .) 

©ham-ae peu'^e, a. [Gr. x (chamai) — 
on the ground, and Tree**) (peuke) — a. tir ] 

Dot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
Composite, allied to the plume thistles, 
Cirsiuin, on the one baud, and to the true 
thistles, Carduus, oo the other. Leaves gene- 
rally lanceolate, smooth, but, as well as the 
stem, covered below with a white cottony 
aubstaoce. Flower-heads oce to two inches 
in diameter, arranged in corymbs, or long 
leafy racemea ; corollas purple or white. There 
are fifteen known species, all natives of the 
Mediterranean region. 

cham-se-pit-ys, s. [Gr. x a M“‘ 7rtTV? C cft<1 ' 
maipifus) = ground-pine.] 

Dot, : The herb Ground-pine, a plant of the 
genus Cressa. 

cham rho’-dos, s. [From Gr. xd^ai 
(chamai) = on the ground, in compos, dwarf; 
and po&jy (rhodon) .= a rose. ] 

Bot. : A genus of the Rose family. Tha 
apecies are perennial plants, seldom attaining 
more than one foot in height, and generally 
having decumbent stems furnished with alter- 
nate three or four-parted leaves, about half an 
inch long. Flowers small, white or purple. 
The species are found in Siberia, Northern 
China, and Thibet, and also in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

oham ae-rops, s. [Gr. \ap.alfM\}/ ( chamai - 
rops) — an unidentified plant mentioned by 
Pliny.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Palmare®. The Dwarf Fan-Palm, so 
called from its low growth. It is the most 
northerly of the Palm genera, and consists of 
ten or twelve apecies. Chama>rop$ humilis 
extends as far north as Nice, and the leaves of 
it are used for making hats, brooms, and 
baskets, and for thatching purposes. C. For- 
tuni, a native of China, furnishes a coarse 
brown fibre used for hats and a waterproof 
cloth called So-e. 

2. Pal front. : A Lower Miocene species 
(Chamarops Helvetica) has been found in Switz- 
erland. 

ch&ra-te -sci-ad-i-um, s. [Gr. x^* 4 
(cJwun<u) = on the ground, and oxiaSiov (skia- 
dion) = a little shade ; <tkLo. (sfcia) = a shade, 
a shadow.) 

Bot. : An umbelliferous plant with a fusi- 
form root and yellow petals, a native of Cau- 
casus and Cappadocia. It is allied to the 
Trinitim, or Earth-nut 

cham aa-sphser -i on, s. [Gr. x«fA« 4 .(c* a ; 
ma i) ~ on the ground, and a<palpiov (sphairion) 
= a little ball ] 

Bot. : The name given to a pigmy plant of 
the composite order found in Western Aus- 
tralia. The whole plant is about the size of a 
pea, and consists of a globular dense cluster 
of white nower-heads surrounded by a rosette 
of narrow leaves a quarter of an inch in length. 


^ham -an-l^m, *. [Shamanism.] 

cham -a-site, s. [From St. Chamas, in the 
south of France (?), and Eng., Ac. suff. -ite 
(Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An alloy of iron with 23 per cent of 
nickel, found in some meteorites. 

* cham-aylc, s. [Camel.] (Chaucer.) 

9 ham -ber, * 5 ham-byr, * 9 ham-bir, 

* 9 haum-ber, ’ 9 ham bre, * 9 haum- 
bre, # 9 hom-brc, * 9 ham-er, * 9 haum 
er, * 9 hawm^re, 9 hawm-byr (Eng.), 

* 9 hawm-cr, * 9 halm-er (Scotch), a. & a. 

[O. Fr. ; Fr. chnmbre ; O. Sp. cambra; 

Sp. & Port cfimnra; Ital. camera ; Sw .hammer, 
from Lat. camera = a vaulted room.] [Cam- 
ber (2), s. ] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

(1) An apartment in a house. Now generally 
applied to a sleeping apartment. 

"The chambir waittl lull of light .* — Gower : C. A., 

L 102. 

*|[ Frequently used in the plural. [Cham- 
bers.] 

(2) The reception-room in a palace ; gene- 
rally called the presence-chamber. 

(3) Any hollow space or compartment 

(4) A chamber-pot. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) The grave, as the resting-place of the dead . 

"The <lork caves of death, and chamber* of the grave." 

Prior. 

(2) A residence, a place of abode, a seat. 

" Sche is mjrour of alle curtesy e; 

Hir herte is verrey chambre of bolyuesse. 

C7i«u«r; C. i\. 4,586-7. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law : 

* (1) A court Of justice. [STAn-CHAMBER.] 

" In the Imperial chamber this vulgar answer is not 

admitted. . . ."—Ay life: Par ergon. 

(2) Plural: 

(a) A judge's private room, where he sits to 
hear such causes, and to transact such busi- 
ness as may be done out of court. 

(h) Rooms or apartments in the several 
In os of Court, which are occupied by mem- 
bers of the legal profession. 

* «[ The chambers of the king were anciently 
the havens and ports of the kingdom. 

*» Welcome, sweet prince^ to London, to your chamber." 

Shakesp. : Richard 1 1 /., iiL E 

2. Ordnance : 

* (1) A kind of short cannon, like a mortar, 
used for rejoicings, Ac. 

" Names given them, as cannons, deml-caunons. 
chamber*, arquebuses musket, Ac ."—Camden : Re- 
mains. 

(2) That part of the bore of a gun in which 
the charge lies. It is constructed rather larger 
in diameter than the rest of the bore. 

"The cartridge case is paper instead of serge or 
flannel, and a blow with the rammer expands the 
charge in the chamber."— Daily Sews, Nov. SO, 1876. 

(3) The place in a mine in which the charge 
ia lodged. 

3. Polity dt Commerce : 

(1) The place of meeting of a legislative 
assembly ; hence, the assembly itself. 

" By a majority of 117 votes the French Chamber 
of Deputies has passed the Resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee . . .“—Times, Nov. 16. 1877. 


the second, fired proper.” The name Cham- 
bers. 

6. .Vauf. : Clear spaces between the riders, 
in those vessels which have floor and futtock 
riders. (Smyth.) 

7. Inlaiui Havig. : The space between the 
gates of the locks of a canal in which the boat 
is placed while the water is being raised or 
lowered. [Lock.] 

8. Vehicles : An indentation on the inoer 
surface of ao axle-box, to hold grease. 

9. Chemical Works : An apartment where 
sublimed objects are deposited, as sulphur, 
lamp-black, arsenic, zinc-white, mercury, and 
other condensible fumes. 

10. Dyeing: A form of apparatus for steam- 
ing printed cloths, to fix the colours, [Steam- 
colours.] It is about 12 x 9 feet, and 9 feet 
high, the interior furnished with frames which 
run in and out upon rollers when the front 
door is opeo. The frames have cross-rods 
provided with teoter-hooka for suspending the 
cloths. 

11. Founding: 

(1) The portions of a mould which contain 
the exterior form, and which are closed over 
the core in casting hollow-ware. 

(2) An enclosed space, as the fire-chamber of 
a furnace. 

12. Hydraul. : The part of a pump io winch 
the bucket or plunger works. 

B. -Is adj. : (See the compounds). 


•chamber-child, * chamber-chiefs. 

A valet, nn attendant. 

•> The Duke gwe his chamljer-chiel command, that 
he should dnnk no wine that night, . . ."—PiUcottie, 
p. 84. 

chamber -closet, s. A commode or night- 
chair for invalids. 


chamber-council (1), s. A private or 
secret council. (Xuttall.) 


chamber-counsel (1), *. A barrister 
who gives ndvice privately, or at liis chambers, 
and does not appear in court. 


* chamber-counsel (2), * chamber- 
council (2), s. A private or secret counsel 
or thought. 

" With nil the nearest things to iny heart, ns well 
My cfuxmber-counci/s . . . * 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale. 1 . 2. 


* chamber-fellow, * chamberfellow, 

$. One who sleeps in the same room ; a 
comrade. 

*’ Thy learned chamber-fellow. “ 

B. Jonson : Cnderwood, vl, p. 366. 


chamber-gauge, s. 

Ord. : A gauge used in verifying the size of 
a howitzer or mortar-chamber. 

chamber-hanging, s. Tapestry or other 
lining of a wall of a chamber. 

•• With tokens thus, and thual averring notes 
Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this her bracelet 
Shakesp. : Cymbeliae, y. 5. 

chamber-lye, chamber lie, s. 

Urine. 

" Your chamber-lie breeds fleAs like a loach."— 
Shakesp. : 1 Hen. IV., it L 

chamber-maid, chambermaid, s. 

* 1. A maid who attends on a lady when 
dressing ; a lady’s maid. 

2. One who cleans and arranges bedrooms. 

3. An actress who playa servants' parts in 
comedy. 


(2) A place of meeting of any deliberative 
body. 

•j Chamber of Commerce : A society of mer- 
chants and traders organised to promote the 
interests of commerce. 

Chamber of Agriculture: A society of per- 
sons organised to promote the interests of 
agriculture. 

4. vlno/omy ; 

Chambers of the eye : Two spaces between the 
crystalline lens and the cornea of the eye 
divided off by the iris : that before the iris is 
called the anterior chamber, aud that behiud 
it the posterior chamber. 

" Petit h*A from nn exnmlnntion of the figure ot the 

eye. argued against the i**alhility of a film a existence 

in the poateriour chamleerf — Sharp. 

5. Her. : The cylindrical part of ordnance is 
termed a chamber in blazoning a coat of arms, 
as “ lie beareth argent, a chevron sable, sur- 
mounted of another ermine, between three 
chambers placed transverse the escutcheon of 


chamber-master, s. A tradesman who 
makes up his own material at home, and dis- 
poses of it to the shops. (Mayhew.) 

chamber-music, s. Vocal or instru- 
mental music suitable for being performed in 
a chamber, as distinguished from that adapted 
for a concert-room. 

chamber-organ, 5. A small organ 
suitable for use in a private house. 

* chamber pleasure, s. Dissipation, 
chamber-pot, $. A vessel for urine and 
slops. 


chamber-practice, s. 

Law : The practice or profession of barristers 
who advise clients privately in their chambers, 
but who do not appear in court to conduct 


cases. 

"Chamber-practice, and even 
the moet volnntAry Agency. aix< prohibited to them. 
Burke: On the Popery Law*. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we. wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine , go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, nnite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrian. ce = e. ey-a. qu - 
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* chamber-stead, a. A placa for a 
chamber. 

“If love be bo dear to thee thou hart a chamber* 
Chapman : Homer's Iliad , xlv. 286. 

chamber- Story, s. Tlia atory or flat of 

a house on which ilia sleeping apartments are 
situated. 

$ham her, v . i . k t . [Chamber, a .) 

* A. Intransitive: 

I. Lit. : To reside io or occupy as a chamber. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To rcat, to repose. 

" You »hall no more ... 

Chamber uuderiioath the BpveftdhiK okra. 

Pcytcood : Golden Age. L I. 

2. To be wanton or dissipated ; to act 
lewdly or immodestly. 

3. To intrigue. (Nut tall.) 

B. Transitive : 

*1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : To enclose or shut up, as in a 
chamber. 

•• To make the vermltie flee downe Into tho lowest 
parts mul there to or angle themselves."— 

Turberville: Hooke of Venerie, p. lOi. 

2. Fig. : To shut up, to confine. 

“Crltias man iced and tlireUncd hym. onelesse he 
chambred his tongue lu season.''— Udal : Apoph. of 
Erasmus, i». 10. 

II. Ordnance: To provide or construct with 
a chamber for the reception of the powder. 

’•It will be expensive to chamftar all tho field-guns 
in the service."— Hail}/ Newt, Nov. 20, 1876. 


* cham-ber dek-ln, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
(Sea extract.) 

are Irish Beggars, which by the 
statute of 1 Henry V , c. B. were by a certain time 
within tho same statute limited to avoyd this land. — 
Let Terma de la Ley, t. 6L 


^ham'-bered, a. [Eng. chamber; -ec?.) 

* I. Ord . Lang.: Enclosed or shut up, as in 
a chamber. 

•' The best blood chamber'd in his bosom.* 

Shakesp. : Rich. II., 1 . 1 . 

II. Technically: 

1. Conchot, : Di- 
vided into compart- 
ments or sections 
by walla or parti- 
tions. 

. . one of those 
eA'ir7j6rred sheila to 
which Is given the 
Dame of Pearly Nauti- 
lus “—Holme* : A utoo. 

Of Breakfast Table, p. 

S8. 
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2. Ordnance: Pro- 
vided or construct- 
ed with a chamber for the powder. 

“Three 12- pounder guns oa the cA/tmfceretf principle 
are now In course of trial .*— Daily Sews, Nov. 20, 1876. 

• 9 ham ber-er, ijham-ber-ere, * £ham- 
brere, s. [Eng. cftnmlber; -cr.] 

]. A male or female attendant in a chamber: 
a valet or lady's maid. 

“Abram haddo another sono Ismael that be gat 
npon Agar Ills chartibrere." — JIaundeviUc, p. 102. 

2. A dissipated person ; one who indulges 
lu lewd or loosa apoeeli or actions. 

" 1 have not those soft |>ort3 of conversation, 
That cAiim^ercri have. * 

Shakcep. : Othello, 111 . 3 . 

3. A man of intrigue. 


* 9 ham'-ber-ing, a. & s . [Ciiamqer, s.] 

A. As adj. : Indulging in lewd or loose 
speech or actions ; lewd, dissipated. 

B. As subst. : 

1. Lewd, wanton, or dissipated behaviour. 

2. Intrigue. 

yham'-ber -lain, * 911 am -her -ling, 

* 9 ham~bcr leln, * 9 ham'-ber-lin, 

* 9 ham-cr-lane, * 9 haum-ber-lcin, 

* chaum-ber-Ung, s. [O. Fr. c hambrekne, 
c hambrejein, chambrelin ; ltal. camerlingo ; 
Oer. kdmmerling ; Sp. enranr/enflo ; Port, earn- 
er/™^, from Low Lat. camarlingus, camar - 
tenffiut, from Lat. camera = a chamber.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . Generally: 

(1) A person who has tho charge of attend- 
ing to the private chambers of a house. 

“ Ills chamberlrvn hym broghte . . . a peyre lioso of 
wiy. Robert of Gloucester, tv 3SM, 

“ Ills© prinols and hl*e chambiirleyiu."— Wycllffe 
(Purvey): l Kings xxlv. 12. 

(2) A chamber attendant. 


2. Spec. : An ofllcer or person in charge of 
tho private arrange meiita of a nobleman or 
inouarclL 

“ Of this CAatell was cartellaine 
Elda the klngea chnmbcrlaine." 

(lower: C. A., L 184. 

IL Technically: 

Of a corporation or public office : A re- 
ceiver of rents and revenues. 

“ Enistus. the chamberlain of the city, axluteth you ** 
— Homans. xvL 23. 

2. Court: 

(1) Lord Great Chamberlain of England is 
the sixth officer of the crovu: a considerable 
part of his function is at a coronation ; to him 
belongs the provision of every thing in the 
llousa of Lords; he disposes of the sword of 
state ; under him are the gentleman usher of 
the black roil, yeomen ushers, and door- 
keepers, He has also the supervision aad 
licensing of all theatres and plays. 

(2) Lord chamberlain of the household has the 
oversight of all officers belonging to the king’s 
chambers, except the precinct of the bed- 
chamber. 

9 ham‘-ber Iain-ship, s. [Eng. chamberlain ; 
-ship.] The office or dignity of a chamberlain. 

* 9 ham-ber-lin, s. [Chamberlain.] 

9 ham'-ber§, s. pi . [Chamber, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Apartments, lodgings. 

2. Law : 

(1) The private rooms of the judges, 

(2) The office of a barrister iu the Inns of 
Courts. 

Cham ber-tln (as shah'-ber-ten), s. [ From 
Chamberlin, a village, C6te-dOr, France. J 
A superior kind of Burgundy wine. 

“ We will try e bottle of tbe Clsnmbertin to-day, 
Vincent ."— Sir E. L. Bulwer: Pelham, clu xxviil. 

* chamb -let, v. [Camlet, s.] To variegate, 
or mark with streaks. 

* ch&m'-blet-od, n. [Camlet, Camelot.) 
Variegated, varied. 

“ Some have the veins more varied and chambletcd ; 
as oak. whereof wainscot is made." — Da c. : KaL Dist. 

9 h&m‘-branle, s. [French.] 

Arch. : An ornameBtal bordering on the 
sides and tops of 
doors, windows, 
and fire-places. 

This ornament ia 
generally taken 
from the archi- 
trave of the order 
of the building. 

In window-frames 
the sill i3 also 
ornamental, form- 
ing a fourth side. 

The top of n three- 
sided chambranle 
is ealled the transverse, and tha sides ascend- 
ants. 

Cham'- bray, s. [Altered from Cambray in 
Flanders (?) [Cambric.] Or from the De 
Cliambray family, one of the oldest in Nor- 
mandy (?).] 

Fabric : A kind of gingluur ; plain colours, 
linen finish, ladies’ dress-goods. 

* 9 ham-bre, $. [Chamber.] 

“ The chambret mid tbe stables weren wyde." 

Chaucer: The Prologue, L 28. 

9 htim'-brcl, s. [Gambrel.] 

Farriery : The joint or bending of the liinu 
legs of a horse ; the gambrel. 

* 9h2tm'-bri cr, s. [Eng. chamber ; ~ier ■= ~er.} 
A chamberlain. 

“ Never Ashm cavaliers 
Could boast they Imd such chambrirrs." 

Cotton : Baritone upon Burlesque, p. 57a 

cha-meck, s. [Native Guinuian word (?).] 
A* monkey (A teles subpcntadactylus), found iu 
Guiana. 

cha-me'-lc-on, * cha-mav lc-on, * cha- 
in ro’-lc 6, s. [Lat. chamadeon. from Or. 
vajiaiAeW ( chamailcon ) — a dwarf lion ; from 
d MfU (cAawai)s*on the ground, hence, small, 
wai f, and Aeiov ( Icon ) — a lion.] 

I. Ordinary Language ( chicjly of the form 
chameleon) : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Tho animal known to naturalists as 
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st. John’s, devizes. 


Chamccleo africanus. Owing to the retc mu- 
comrn containing two kinds of colouring 
matter, the animal frequently changes colour 
to the eye of the observer, a property wbicb 
has rendered it an object of curiosity in 
all ages. It was anciently fabled to live on 
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air. It has hut five cervical vertebne. The 
hind as well as fore toes are five ; trunk 
mounted high on the legs, forming an excep- 
tion to the majority of reptiles ; lungs very 
large ; tongue cylindrical, extensile, and re- 
tractile, terminating in a dilated and tubular 
tip covered with a glutinous secretion, by 
means of which tha animal catches its food 
of insects, flies, Ac. Reproduction by means 
of eggs. 

“As the chameleon, which la known 
To have uu vo lours of his own." Prior. 

(2) Any other species of tbe sama family. 

2. Fig. : A politician or other public man 
who shows great facility iu changing or pre- 
tending to change his sentiments, thus suit- 
ing his “ colour ” to his place. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zoo/, (chiefly of the form chiunadeo) : A 
genus of Saurian reptiles, with feet and tail 
organized for climbing trees. They live oa 
flies and insects. They spend their lives in 
trees, and are found widely distributed ia 
Africa, East Indies, Madagascar, South of 
Spain, Ac. [Chama;leo.] 

2. rts/ron. (of the form chamaeleon) : A con- 
stellation near the south pole, established by 
Bayer. 

3. Bot. : A term used chiefly in the two 
following designations of plants Black cham- 
crleon : Cardopatum corymbosum ; JJViife cham - 
aleon: Carlina gummijera. 

chamcleon-llke, a. Like a chameleon. 

"These animals also escape detection by a very 
extraordinary, cftamt'leon-fiJtepower of changinK their 
colour. Dancin : V^/age round the World (ed. 18701 
ch. i. p. 7. 

chameleon mineral, s . 

Chem. : KoMnO^. A name given to potaa 
alum manganate, from the change of colour it 
undergoes during its conversion into perman- 
ganate. Obtained by fusing MnOs black 
oxide of manganese with potash, ami a little 
ut rata of potash. Its solution in water ia 
green, and gradually changes into blue, purple, 
and red. It is sold as Condy's fluid ; it is a 
valuable disinfecting ngent ; a small quantity 
of the red fluid diluted with water and placed 
in a soup-plate will keep a sick-room perfectly 
wholesome. 

" cha me -le on ize, r.t. [Eng. chameleon ; 
- ire. ] To change into various colours. (Bailey.) 

* cham ell, s . [Camel.] 

•• Chamelt. I mat. Ca mcl ni.” — Prompt. Part, 

* cham -e lot, s . [Camlet.J 

“And wav'd upon liko watvr Chameiot.'' 

Spenser: P. IV. xl. 45. 

9 h&m'~fcr, r.L [Chamfer, s.] 

1. To cut a furrow or gutter in, as in a 
column ; to groove, to channel, to flute. 

2. To bevel off; to cut or grind the edge ot 
anything originally right-angled. 

9 hAm’-fcr, * 9 ham'-ft*ct, s. [O. Fr. cham- 
frein, chan f rain .] 

The arris of any- 
thing originally 
right-angled cut 
aslope or level, so 
that tho plane it 
then forms is in- hollowed chamfer 
dined less than a (nokman). 

right angle to the 

other planes which it Intersects. If it is not 
carried tho whole extent of the piece, it Is 
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returned end then ia said to be 8top<hamfere<L 
If the arria ho taken oft* more on one aide 
than the other, it is said to be splayed or 
bevelled. (I Vcale.) 

** The ckanyfer la aometiiuoa made TOUOnv® ; 

tnd then la termed a hollow chamfer. . Tho anfclea 
of early English buttr««wa ore very commonly chom- 
JrrtdT— Utounryot Architect*™. 

cham -fcred, « 911 am -fred, pa. par. or a 
[Chamfer, p.J 

1. Lit . : Grooved, splayed, bevelled. 

“ITf carried away with him certain hrasen pillar* 
of worke. which supported the chapiters 

of the gate*." 1 — Knoll**, 61*0. 

2. Fig. : Wrinkled, furrowed with wrinkles. 

•• Come* tho hreme Winter with champed browes. 

Full of wrlnckles and frostie furrowed" 

Spenser; Shepherds Calendar, IL 


9h^m'-fer-ing, pr. par., a.,k s. [Chamfer, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. i Mir. £ particip. o dj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of cutting down or 
bevelling the edge of anything originally right- 
angled ; a chamfer or beveL 

chamfering-bit, s. A boring-tool with 
a conical cutter adapted to chamfer the edge 
of a hole to cnnble it to receive the head of a 
screw. [Bit.] 


chamfering-tool, s. 

ScuhVcnf : A tool for paring down the thick- 
ness of a ‘leathern atrap near the edge, making 
a chamfer. It ia called thinning the edge, 
and is aometimea preliminary to sewing, and 
at other times to fitting the edge into its place 
In the harness. 


• 9 ham' fer-y, * 9 h&m -fer-ye, adv. [Eng. 
chamfer; -*.] Channel-wise, in grooves. 

" Wits rent rocks chan\fer*t •horded.' 4 

Slanyhurst : Virg. JEnnd, vilL 

' 9 hAm -frain, * 9 ham'-frdn, * 9 hamp'- 
ft*ain,s. lO. Fr. chanfrain ; Fr. eftaa/rein; 
of unknown 
origin.] 

Ancient Ar- 
mor: The front- 
let of a bardod 
or armed horse, 
usually having a 
spike between 
the eyes. 

9 ham'- fred, a. 

[Chamfereo.] 

* cham'-fret, $. 

{CHAMFER, S.) CHAMFBAIN (UE.NRY VIM.). 

Carpen try : iFrom ^ rick ' t A nciaxt A rmour ^ 

1. A groove or furrow. 

2. A l>end produced by cutting off the edge 
of a right angle. 



9 ham'-fret, vX [Chamfret. s .] To chamfer 
‘ or bevel off. 

•• Kmhraser. To skueor cAtihO-oI off the Jmumbes 
of a doorv, or window."— Votgraee. 


9ham’-fret-ihg, pr. par. & s. (Chamfret, r.] 

A. vis pr. par. : (See the verhX 

B. As substantive: 

Building: 

1 . The act of bevelling or splaying the edge 
of a right angle, &c. 

*’ Km brain re. Th e skuing, eplaying or chamfretiing 
of « do r* or window." — Cot grace. 

2. The splay of a window, &c. 


* 9ham'-fron, s. [Chamfraes.] 

. hi* gallant war-horse . . . with a cham.fron 
or plaited bead-piece upon hi* bead ."—Scott: leanhae, 
cb. II. 


Cham'-i-an, a . [From Cham = Ham the son 
of Noah, and Eng. auff. -tan.] Pertaining to 
Ham. Used of the oasis, now called Siwab. 
in the Libyan desert, in which the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, visited by Alexander the 
Great, waa situated. 

’* There In a silent shad* of laurel brown 
Apart the Chaminn Oracle divine." 

Ten ny tan : Early Sonne:*, It. 


ch&m-Id, t. [CHAMin.E.] Any mollusc of 
the fnmily Chamidaj (q.v.). 

chAm-Idae, s. pi. [From Lat. cJtama (q.v.), 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. <£■ Pnlceont. : A family of Conchiferous 
Molluscs, section Siphonida. They have 
thick inequivalve ahells, attached by a valve 


to rocks or other foreign bodies. The huge 
teeth are two in oae valve and one in the 
other, the adductor Impressions Inrge, the 
nallial line simple. Only recent genus Chama 
(q.v.) ; fossil. Diccras, &c. 

cliAm-is-so’-a, s. [Xnmed after Aldelbert Von 
Chainisso. a distinguished poet, naturalist and 
traveller who died at Berlin in 1S:18.] 

Bot. : A genus of tropical plants of the order 
Amnranthacea*, with nltemate leaves and 
flowers in axillary or terminal spikes or globu- 
lar heads. 

oham'-lan-rie, s. [From 0. Fr. chamcllan 
= a chamberlain.] [Chalmerlamk.] 

* chain -let, s. [Camlet, Camelot.] 

"To' make a chamle>, draw five line*, wared over- 
thwart, if your diapering couaist of • double line. 44 — 
Peacham : On Drawing. 

• cham-1 o the, * cham -let, ». [Camlet.] 

Camelot or camlet. 

"Of ehamlothe of sylk to be an« vallcotfo, and *ne 
vasqulne, xvil eUeand half.' 4 — Chalmers: Mary, t 207. 

cham-ock, s. [Cammock.] 

<?ham'-ois (ols as wa), s. (Fr. chamois; 
Ital. camoscio, ewnuwra ; Sp. camuza, gamuzn; 
from 0. Ger. gamz ; Ger. gemzc ; 6 p. gamo = 
a fallow-buck.] 

1 . Zool. : An antelnpe, Rupimpra tragus, 
formerly called Ant Hope Rupicapra. In ita 
physical character it is somewhat aberrant, 
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approaching the sheep and goats. It is about 
three feet three inches high, with two parallel 
horns, straight for about six or seven inches, 
and then sharply bent back, and no be3rd. 
It is densely clothed with hair. < It ia found 
on high mountain ranges, specially on the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and those of Greece, besides which it is 
believed to exist also on those of the Taurus 
and of the Caucasus. 

"These are the heasts which ye ehall eat; the ox, 
the sheep, ... the wild ox, and the chamois."— Dent. 
xiv. 4, a 

2. Comm. (Shammy, Chomoisdcathcr ) ; The 
name indicates that this leather is made from 
the skin of the Chamois (Rnpicapra tragus), 
but the skins of sheep, goats, deer, calves, and 
the split hides of other animals, are used for 
making this kind of leather: the supe- 
rior kinds of which are called chamois, and the 
inferior, u-ashdeathcr. The skins are unhaired 
in a lime-vat, and ecraped on a beam in tho 
ordinary way. The lime is removed in a bath 
by lactic or ncetic acid, and the skins are 
then frizzed. This process consists in rubbing 
the skins with pumice or the blunt end of a 
round knife, nntil the grain is removed, the 
skin softened, and reduced to an even thick- 
ness throughout. The skins are then pressed 
to expel water, fulled by wooden hammers, 
spread, trented with oil— fish-oil being prefer- 
aUe — rolled up end again fulled, to distribute 
the oil throughout the handle. They are then 
taken out, unfolded, dried, re-oiled, and again 
rolled and fulled. These processes are re- 
peated till the effect is fully accomplished, 
heat being applied during the latter portion, 
hy means of suspending tlie skins in a store- 
room. Superfluous oil is removed hy a abort 
steeping in a dilute alkaline lye ; the skins are 
then wrung, dried, suppled by stretching, and 
polished by rolling. (Knight.) 

chamois-leather, s. [Chamois, 2.] 

9ham*-ois-ite (oi as wa), s. [From Chamoi- 
soo, where it occurs ; end Eng. aufi'. - ite (Min.) 
(q.v.).] 


Min. : A hydrated Bilicato of alumina and 
protoxide of iron, occurring as a compact or 
oolitic iron ora at Chamoison, near Saint 
Maurice, in the Valois. 

cham-o-milc, *. [Camomile.] 

Chftm-or-chiS, s. [Gr. \apai (cAomai) = on 
the ground, and Eng., &c., orchis (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A pretty little Alpine plant, constitu- 
ting a genus of tho order Ovchidaceae. 


champ, v.t. & f. [0. Fr. chamjxiyer, cliampeyer , 
* champoyer = to graze in fields ; Fr. champ — a 
field, from Lat. campus (Mahn), But Prof. 
Skeat says it ia of Scand. origin. Cf. Sw. dial. 
Icomso == to chew with difficulty, to champ ; 
led kiaptex = to chatter, to move the jaws; 
Idapti = a jaw, allied to Gr.yapyat (pamphai) 
= the jaws ; Sana, jamtha = a jaw, a tooth.] 


A. Transitive; 


1 . To bite with repeated actions of the teeth, 
especially of a horse biting at a curb or bit. 
(o) Literally: 


"Tbe final reply'd not, overcome with ro^e! 

But. like a oroad eteed reign’d, weut haughty o 
Champing file lrou curb." 


Milton: P . L., lv. «». 


t(b) Fig. : To be impatient. 

"Fit retribution ! Gaol may chomp the bit 
And foam iu fetters;— but ia Earth more free? 

Byron : Chllda Harold s Pilgrimage, 111. xlx. 

2. To devour greedily end roughly. 

“A toI»ceo pipe happened to break Id my mouth, 
and the piece* left such a delicioue rottghnew cu my 
ton true, that I champed np the remaining part. — 
y; XT l ai or. 

3. To chop, to mash, to cut ftne. 

*4. To mince, to cut fine. 

" Aa tor truth, clip not, nor champ not my word* 
. . .“—Hume : Hist. Doug. ; To the Header, p. 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . Lit. : To perform the action of biting 
frequently. 

"Hie Jaws did not answer equally to one another; 
hut by bis frequent motiou uud champing with them, 
Jt w« evident they were neither luxated nor frac- 
tured. 4 ' — Wiseman! Surgery. 

* 2 . Fig. : To fret, tD fume. 

of that they had done, and 
the bit they bad taken Into 


" They began to repent 
ire fully to cAawn upon 
their mouths. "—Hooker. 


ch£mp (1), s. [Champ, v.) The act of biting 
with frequent action of the teeth. 

"White is the foam of their cti'iwipon the hlt? t 
The #p cats are uplifted ; the matches are lit* 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, 22. 


n ~hnm p (2), * 9 hampe, s. [Fr. champ: ItaL 
c ampo, from Lat. campus — a field.] 

1. Her . : The field or ground of a shield. 

"The champe of the fold was goole*."— Lydgate. 

2. -4 reft. : The field or ground on which 
carving ia raised. 

3. Topestnj: The area or field on which 
figures in tapestry are raised. 

• 4. Illuminating: Th- space left In old 
MSS. for illuminated capitals or vignettes. 

5. A mire. (Scotch.) 

champ (3), s. [From cftam/xi (pron. chum]*i), 
* the Enat Indian aamo of the tree which fur- 
nishes the wood.] 

Bot. : The WDDd of jlficftWui ereelsa. 



ham-pac, 9ham-pak, s. [San sc. and 
Beug. eftampafta.] 

Bot. : A beautiful East Indian tree, or the 
natural order Magnoliaceffi. It ia sacred to 
Yislimi, and the 
Hindoo women 
adorn their dark 
hair with its 
highly fragrant 
orange-colored 
flowers. The 
Boodhists also 
regard it as sa- 
cred. The wood 
of Michelia Rhe*- 
dii , probably only 
a variety of M. 
c hampaca, is used 
at Bombay for the 
construction of 
furniture, Ac. 


CHAMPAC 

L Stamen. X Fruit. 


1 The maid of India hleswd again to bold , 
In oer full hair tbe champacs leavee of Kola. 


Cham - pagne', * chAm - pane', <?ham - 
palgn' ( 1 ) (pagne and paign as pan), •. 

[From Champagne, m France, where it was 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, tvet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrian. ®, ce = e. ey = a, qu — kw. 
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originally made.] A kind of brisk, sparkling 
wine. Champagnes are divided into four cate- 
gories— Sparkling Granot, Ordinary Spark- 
ling, Half Sparkling, and Tisane de Cham- 
pagne, or they may be classed as still, spark- 
ling, and ecmi-sparkling. They are either 
awect or dry, according to the extent to 
which fermentation has been carried. In the 
manufacture of Champagne black grapes of 
the first quality are usually employed, "lie 
breakage of the bottles in these sparkling 
wines amounts frequently to thirty per ceut. 
Much of tbe Champagne sold is a spurious 
imitation, being manufactured from a cheap 
white wine sweetened with sugar, and 
coloured. Sometimes it consist* entirely of 
wine made from gooseberries or rhubarb 
aweetened, and charged with earbonic-aeid gas. 
The Champagnes produced in California are 
cooaidered equal to thoae of Europe. 

Qham-paign (2) (paige ae pan), “ 9hixm- 
pain (1), a. & a. [0- FT. champiigne, cam- 
paigne.} [Campaign.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Flat, open country. 

", . . the Oanaanltes, which dwell hi the champalpn 
OT*r a^fninst Otlgal, beside the plain* of Moreh? — 
De.ut. xL 30. 


2. A field. 

" Hia bounding helmet on the champaign rung. 
Achilles' plume Is stain'd with dust and gore ' 

Pope: Hamer* Iliad, bk. xvi., 1. 95S-60. 


B. As adj. : Flat, open. 

“The champaign litvid 
Of a «teep wildemes*, whose hairy tides 
Access denied." Milton : P. L., iv. 134. 


Vh&m-pai n (2), s. [Campaign. ] 

Her. : A mark of dishonour in the coat of 
anus of one who baa killed a prisoner of war 
after he has asked for quarter. 


champain-line, s. 

Arch. : A conjunction of straight lines, for- 
merly called indentations, the sides of which 
are parallel and similar to each other. 


cham pan, s. [The native name— another 
3 form of sampan (q.v.).] 

Comm. : A small, flat-bottomed vessel with 
oue sail, used io China and Japan. 


9h&m'-part (Eng.), 5ham-parte (Scofcft), s. 
[Champe'btv.] 

French and Scots Law : 

1. Field rent. 

2. Champerty (q.v.). 

par-tie (Eng.), 9h&m-parte ( 0 . 
Scotch), s. [Champerty.] 


^hamped (1), pa. par. or a. [Champ, v.] 

ch imped (2) (Eng.), * 9ham-plt (Scotch), a. 
[Champ (2), «.] Having raised figures ; izn- 
bossed, diapered. 

■' I saw all claith of gold men might dealse. 

— Battue figures champU with Aourls aud howl*." 

Police of Honour, L 46. 

^liAm-per. «. [Eng. champ; -fr.] 

1. One who eliamps or bites greedily and 
violently. 

" Damsels, whether dignified or distinguished under 
tome or all of the following denominations, to wit, 
trash i-aten. untuieal-cbowers, plpe^hampert.”— Spec* 
later, No. *J1. 

2. A wooden Instrument for mashing pota- 
toes. (ScofcA) 


obhm'-per-tdr, s. [O. Fr. champertcur — one 
3 who shares in fields or field-rents.] . [CHAM- 
PERTY.] 

lxtw: One whe moves suits, or causes them 
to be moved, either by hla own or other’s pro- 
curement, and pursues, at his proper cost, to 
have part of the lam l in contest, or part of the 
gains. ( Cowcl .) 

* 9h&m‘-pcr-toiis, a. [Eng. champerty); 
-otw.] Divided, shared. 

"This cJmmitorUni* combination hath gone aluut hy 
lucre *bywa of proof. “ — lip. Hall; Work*, x. 372. 

( Davie*. | 

-per-ty, 9h&m' par-tio, a. (Norm, 
Fr. champart, from Low Lnt. campus partitus: 
campus = u field ; purtitus = divided ; parfior 
=- to divide.] 

Law : An agreement on the part of a 
stranger having otherwise no interest in the 
cause to nmintum any man in liis suit, upon 
condition to have part nf the thing when It is 
recovered. [Cu am part.] 


"... in cheerful prattle about . . . champerty . . .** 
— 77i« Great Heal; Daily Telegraph, Aug. i 1874. 

9ham -pies, s.pl. (Champ, v.) Mashed pota- 
toes. (Scotch , ) 

pham-pig-non (pignon as pin -yon), s. 

[Fr., from champ ; Lat. campus = a lield. In 
ltal. campignuolo.] 

Hot. ; In France applied to Mushrooms 
generally, but iu England only to ^aricus 
Oreades; in some parts known as Scotch 
Bonnets. The Champignon grows in faiiy 
rings, generally 
of a few feet on Iv- 
in diameter. 1 1 
luxuriates most 
in a sandy soil. 

The pileua when 
moist ia of a 
dull fawn colour ; 
when dry, creamy 
white. Stem tough 
with a villomj 
bark ; gills broad, 
cr cam -coloured, 
free from any at- 
tachment to the 
stem, and very 
distant. It ia excellent as a fricassee, or 
stewed like codhuou mushrooms. (Trcas. of 
Lot.) 

“ He viler Irieuds with doubtful mushrooms treats. 
Secure for you, himself champignons cats.' 1 

Hnu>lc» . Juvenal, sat. r. 

champignon-rail, s. 

Railroad Engineering : A rail having a 
rounded upper surface. 

n ham p - in g, pr. par., a., & s. [Champ, v .] 

A. & B. .4$ pr. par. <f partivip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

" No rudo sound ahull reach thine ear. 

Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing." 

Scott : The hidy of the Lake, L 81. 

C. As sub&t. : The act of biting with fre- 
quent or violent action of the teeth. 

* 9ham-pi-on (1), s. [Champaign (2).] One 
who lives iu or flume open, unenclosed land. 

•* New fenuer may enter (as champion* say) 

On hU that Is fallow at Leut ladie day." 

Tuuer : ti utbandrie. p. 34. 

9ham -pi-on (2), * 5ham-pl-oun, * 9ham- 
py-on, *cam-py-on, * 9haun-pi-oun, 

8. Sc a. [O. Fr. champion, campion; ltal. com- 
pione; Sp. campcon ; Port, cnmpeao ; O. H. 
Ger. champ hie, kampjo ; Ger. kumpc, from Low 
Lst. campio — a gladiator; from campus = a 
field, a place of battle.] 

A, vis substantive : 


Sometimes the fight was terminated prema- 
turely by one of the champions proving 
“ recreant/' sod pronouncing what Black- 
stone calls ‘‘the horrible word * craven. 
The man who did ao was believed to be per- 
manently disgraced, and was never iu future 
put on a jury, or even allowed to appear as a 
witness in a court of law. 

" In our eornuion law, champion is taken no les* for 
him that trluth the combat in hla own ca*e. than foi 
him that Ht;btotb In tho cuae of another.''— C’oiret 

B. As adj. : Holding the place or position 
of a champion ; the acknowledged superior ia 
anything. 

“The emperor’s wish to check tbe tyranny of the 
prefects nua tax-gatherers was strongly marked. hi tbe 
case of the champion fighting-cock ."— Sharpe : History 
Of Egypt, ch. xL 

r , Champion of the King , or Queen, or of the 
Realm: An ancient officer who, at the coro- 
nation of our kings, whilst the king waa at 
dinner, rode armed eop-a-pti into Westminster 
Hall, and withn proclamation made by a herald 
threw down his gauntlet, and challenged any 
who disputed the king'a right to the throne to 
single combat. His fee was a gilt cup, with a 
cover, filled with wine. The ceremouy has 
been discontinued. 

«[ For the difference between champion and 
combatant aee Comoatant. 

9bS.n1 -pi -on, v.t. [Champion, s.] 

* 1. To challenge, as to a combat. 

"The eecd of Bnnquo kingn! 

Rather than ao, come. Fate, luto the lUt, 

And eftarnpiort uie to th* utterance. '' 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, UL L 

2. To fight for or defend as a ehampion ; 
to support, protect, or defend. 

9bam -pi oned, pa.par. or a. [Champion, v.] 
Furnished, with or defeuded by a champion. 

*' Championed or unchamploned. thou dlest hy the 
stake or fagot." — Scott : Ivanhoc, ch. xxxix. 

+ 9bam -pi"6n-css, s. [Eng. champion ; -rss.] 
A femalo champion. 

•• Not she. the championest of old. 

Iu Spenser'B magic t;ilo eurolled.* 1 

Scott ; Marmion, Iutrod. to cauto v. 

cbam-pi-on'-i-a, s. [Named after Lieut.- 
Col. Champion, billed at the battle of Inker- 
man.] 

Lot.: A genus of plants belooging to the 
cy rtamlreous division of Gesneraoea;, clini-ac- 
tensed as having the seeds without albumen, 
and the fruit wholly free. The only species is 
from Ceylon. Calyx hairy, and cut into live 
equal linear-subulate lobes ; corolln white, 
glabrous, and rotate, with a* very short tube 
and four-parted limb. Stamens four, equal ; 
ovary one-celled ; style filiform. 



champignons. 


I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1 . A fighter, a warrior, a boxer. 

’■ Champyon or campy oil Campio, athleta, pugiU' 
— Prompt. /*arti. 

“ A champioun Is in the jtlaco 
That hath i wrought me sorwe." 

Gamely n, 203. 


2. One wbo engages in a duel or battle on 
behalf of another. 

•• *T1b therefore sober and good men are sad 
For England's glory, Beeuig it wax juvlc 
And sickly, while her cham piont wear their bearta 
Bo loose to iirivate duty, that no brain . . . 

Cau dream them trusty." Ccnrper : Tusk, v. fcih 


'■ What cheeks the fiery eoul of James T 
Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on hi* steed f 

Scott: Marmion, vi. 26. 


3. A stout-hearted warrior ; a noble knight. 


“ The mooting of these chamjrioii* \iroud 
Beemod like the bursting tlimider-eloud.'* 

Scott : The Lay of the Lott Mind ret. UL A 

4. One who is the acknowledged superior in 
any exercise. 

5. A strong snpporter or defender of any- 
thing. 

# II. Law: One who maintained a cause by 
wager of battle. When n tenant in a writ of 
right pled the general issue, i.c., that ho had 
more right to hold than the demandant to 
recover, and offered to prove it by the body of 
his champion, the demandant had the option 
of refusing or accepting the proposal. If he 
did the latter, then the tenant's champion 
being produced threw down hia gage or glove, 
which his opponent's champion took up. A 
piece of ground, sixty feet square, was then 
enclosed with lists. Within it the champions, 
if brave enough, fought till the stars appeared ; 
ami ff the champion of the tenant held his 
own till that time, lu* gained the victory for 
his employer or friend, while if vanquished 
the land for which he contended was lost. 


9b5jn -pi on-ihg, pr. par., a., k &. [Cham- 

3 noN, r.] 

A. i B. As pr. j>ar. k partic. adj. : la senses 
corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. Aa subst. : The act of defending or fight- 
ing for as a champion. 

* 9bam-pi-on-ize, v.i. (Eng. cjmmpion ; 
•ise.] To contest for mastery, to champion. 

"With reed- like luice, and with a blunted blade. 

To champlonize uuder a tented shade." 

Sylvetter : Dn Barlai. 

9h.am'-pi-6n-8llip, s. [Eng. champion; 

- ship .] 

1. The act of championing ; the state of 
being a champion for auother. 

2. The position or state of being the acknow- 
ledged superior in nny exercise or pursuit ; 
superiority. 

* 9b n.m pl-oiiTi, s. (Champion.] 

“Thauue aeydv Gamely n to the champiouu." 

Chaucer: The Coke* Tula of tiauielyn, 283. 

* ch&m'-poe, v.t. [Shampoo.] 

•' Horse* are much refreshed hy c hampering ”— 
Southey ; live., xlL 20o. 

cbtin-tir’-cil llte, a (From CliauarcllHo), in 
Chili, wluue it is found, and suff. -ife pfwi.) 
(q.v.).] 

Min.: A silver-white shilling arsonio-anti- 
moniHl mo from Chaoardllo, disseminated 
through culeite. It is a variety of Dyscrasite 
(q.v.). Compos.: Antimony, 19*(>— *21*4; ar- 
senic, 23*8— 22 ‘3 ; silver, 53*0—53*3 ; iron, 3 0. 
(Dana.) 

9han9©, * 9hean9e t * 9hcaunce, 

# 9haun90, * 9hans, * 9hannso, s., 

A tufe. (U. Fr. cheauce, from cJicoir = lo fall ; 


boil, poiit, J6^rl ; cat, 9011, chorus, ohLn, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; 6ln, *vs; expect. Xenophon, o^ist. -Ing, 

nn -tlan = ahun. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -tlon, -sion = shun, --clous, -tlous, -8 Ions — shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b$l» d.?L 
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chance— chancellor 


ltal. cadenza, from Ia>w Lat. cadenlia = a 
chance, from cado = to fall.] 


A. As substantive : 

1. An accideut, a casual occurrence or 
event. 

. It was a cAurnw that happened to us.”— 1 Sam. 


tL ». 

** To say a thing U a chance or casualty, as It relates 
to second causes. Is not profnnemwa. hut a great truth 


2. Fortune; the cause or origin of fortuitous 

• May hot*, when everlasting Fate shall yield 
To fickle Chance, and Chaos Judge the strife.' 

Milton : P. V., 11. 


3. The act of fortune, the course of events. 

•• . . the art of catching the tone of any society 

toto which chance might throw him."— Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng, ch xli. 

4. The quality of being without any defined 
or recognised cause ; fortuity. 

Chance la hut a mere name, and really nothing In 
itself ; a conception of our minds, and only a com- 
pendious wav of speaking, whereby we would express, 
that such effects os are commonly attributed to cA'inre. 
were verily produced by their true and proper causes, 
hnt without their desigu to produce them "—Bentley. 

5. The event, success, or result of things. 

1 Turns we our steeds ; that both In equal l tilt ^ 

May meete againe, and each take happy chan nee. 

Spenser : F. Q , III. viii. 19. 

6. An unlucky event ; misfortune, ill-luck. 

•’ You were us'd 

To say extremity was the trier of spirits. 

That common cAancet common men could bear. 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus. iv. 1. 


7. The possibility or probability of any oc- 
currence. 

" Thus he taught the game of hazard. 

Thus displayed it aud explained it. 

Running through Its various cAaoces.” 
Longfellow: The Song oj Hiawatha, xvL 

8. An opportunity offered, 

If The last chance : The last remaining hope. 
The main chance : The principal or most im- 
portant opportunity offered to one. 

To take care of or mind the main chance: To 
watch one's best npportunitv to look after 
oneself, or one's own interests, before those 
of others. 

«■ (l) After pointing out the heathenish 
character of the three words chance, fortune, 
and fate, Crabb thus distinguishes between 
them ; — “ In this ordinary sense chance is the 
generic, fortune and fate are specific terms : 
chance applies to all things personal or other- 
wise ; fortune and fate are mostly said of that 
which is personal. Chance neither forms 
orders or designs ; neither knowledge or in- 
tention is attributed to it ; its events are un- 
certain and variable : fortune forms plans and 
designs, but without choice ; we attribute to 
it an intention without discernment ; it is 
said to be blind : fate forms plans ami chains 
of causes ; intention, knowledge, and power 
are attributed to it ; its views are fixed, its 
results decisive. A person goes as chance 
directs him when he has no express object to 
determine his choice one way or other ; his 
fortune favours him, if without any expecta- 
tion he gets the thing be wishes ; his /ate wills 
it, if he reaches the desired point contrary to 
what he intended. Men’s success in their 
undertakings depends ofteaer on chance than 
on their ability [?] ; we are ever ready to 
ascribe to ourselves what we owe to our good 
fortune ; it is the fate of some meu to fail 
in every thing they undertake." 

(2) Chance and probability are thus discrimi- 
nated : — ** These terms are both employed in 
forming an estimate of future events ; but 
the chance is either for or against ; the proba- 
bility is always for a thing ; a chance is but a 
degree of probability." 

(3) The following are stated to be the differ- 
ences between chance and hazard : — *' Both 
these terms are employed to mark the course 
of future events, which is not discernible by 
the human eye. With the Deity there is 
neither chance nor hazard; His plans are the 
result of omniscience, but the designs and 
actions of men are all dependant on chance or 
hazard. Chance may be favourable or unfa- 
vourable, more commonly the former; hazard 
is always unfavourable ; it is properly a species 
of chance. There is a chance either nf gaining 
or losing : there is a hazard of losing." 

(4) The following are the differences between 
accident and chance . “. . . Accident and 
chance may be used indifferently in tbe collo- 
quial expression to happen by chance or 
by accident ; but the word accident is used 
only in respect to particular events, as it was 
pure accident; but cAancc is employed to 


denote a hidden senseless cause of things as 
opposed to a positive intelligent cause." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(5) The Penny Cyclopa'dia states briefly and 
pointedly that the word chance has been used 
in two senses, as opposed to providence and as 
opposed to certainty. 

B. As adj. : Happening accidentally ; casual, 
accidental, fortuitous. 

" Now ehould they part, malicious tongues would say. 
They met like chance compauions on the way. 

Dryden. 

* C. As adv. : Perchance, accidentally, for- 
tuitously, unexpectedly. 

“ It chance hy lowly contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate. 

Gray : hlcgy. 

Compounds of obvious meaning : Chance- 
comer, chance-gift, chance-hit, chanee-mct, 
chance-poised, chance-sown. 

chance - medley, * chaud - medley , 

s. ic a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Chance, luck, a haphazard 
result. 

*• Wherefore thev are no twain, but one flesh : this la 
true in the general right of marriage, hut not in the 
chance-medley of every particular match. —Milton : 
Tetrachonlon. 

2. Law: The casual slaughter of a man, not 
altogether without the fault of the slayer, 
when ignorance or negligence is joined with 
the chance ; as if a man lop trees by a high- 
way-side, by which many usually travel, aud 
cast down a bough, not giving wanting to take 
heed thereof, by which bough one passing by 
is slain : in this case he ortends, because he 
gave no warning, that the party might have 
taken beed to himself. 

•• But the self-defence, which we are now- sneaking of, 

Is that whereby a man may protect biim.elf from au 
assault, or the like, in the course of a 6udden brawl or 
quarrel, by killing him who assaults him. Anil this 
is what the law expresses hy the word chnncr-mcdlry, 
or (as some rather choose to write it). cAnud-medtey. 
ths former of which in its etymology signifies a casual 
affray, the latter an affray in the heat of blood or 
passion ; both of them of pretty much the same im- 
port.”-— Blackst one : Commentaries, h. iv., c. 14. 

B. As adj . : Depending on chance or for- 
tune. 

“ Atid. artless as thou art. whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be, 

1b all chance-medley, and uukuown to me.” 

Cotcper: Tirocinium. 

£han9e, * 9haun9e, * 9haunse, v. i. & t . 

[Chance, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Of things : To happen, to fall out, to be- 
fall, to fortune, to occur accidentally. 

“ . . . natural selection can do nothing until favour- 
able variation chance to occur. "—Daru-in : Origin of 
Species {ed. 1859), ch. Vi., p. 177. 

^f It is frequently used impersonally. 

•• It e Ad need that the glad tidings arrived at White- 
hall on the day to which the Parliament stood pro- 
rogued.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

2. Of persons : 

(1) To happen, to do anything accidentally, 
casually, or without premeditation (followed 
by a verb). 

“As Diane hunted on a day. 

She chaunst to come where Cupid lay. 

Spenser : Epigrams, 1L 

•* . . . chancing to mention the famous verses which 
the Emperor Adrian spoke on his death -bed, . . . — 
pope : Vetter to Steele (1712). 

(2) To meet or fall in with ; to find or bit 
upon (followed by a preposition). 

" He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, 
whom he easily took ."-Knolles : History of the Turks. 

B. Transitive : 

* 1. To befall, to happen to. 

“It hath not c Ann need me to see it." — Lambarde. 

2. To risk, to venture upon (colloquial). 

^ To chance on ; To fall in with, to happen 
on. 

•• By what strange accident. I chanced on this letter." 
Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

How chance : How chances it, how comes it. 
•• Hou> chanco you went not?”— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives, v. 5. 

«[ For tbe difference between to chance and 
to happen see Happen. 


* ^hdn bly, * 9haun9e -a-bly, adv. 

[Eng. chanccabl(c) ; - y .] Accidentally, by 

chance. 

” For to put our lyfe In danger, without any coeide- 
ratld vnoduisedly, and cAaMiicaaAlj/, is most agaiust 
uature "—Calutne: Fours Oodtye Sermons, Ser. 2. 

9 hd.n 9 cd, pa. par. or t. [Chance, t'.] 

« 9 hkn 9 e'-ful,a. [Eng. chance ; -ful(t) ] Full 
of chance or hazard, hazardous. 

“Myself would offer you t - accompany 
Iu this adveut’rous chanceful Jeopardy." 

Spenser : Moth. Hub. Tale. 

* 9 h&n 9 e'-ful-ly, * 9 hauns-ful lyche, 

adv. [Eng. chanceful ; ly.] By chance, acci 
dentally. 

“ Chaurnfullyche hyt vaylede noght.”— R. de Brunne. 

9 han'H?el, * 9 haun sel, * 9 hann~ 9 el, 

* ghawn-sylle, s. & u. [0. Fr. chancel, 
canciel = an enclosure, especially one defended 
by lattice- work, from Low Lat. cancellus = 
lattice- work.) [Cancel.] 

A. As subst. : The east end of a church, in 
which the altar is placed. It was formerly, 
and is even now in [daces, divided from the 
body of the church by a screen or lattice- 
work, and is raised by steps above the level 
of the body of the church. 

" Chauncel . Cancellus."— Prompt. Pare. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

chancel-casement, s. The window in 
a chancel. 

" Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave 
of mine." Tennyson : Few Tear's Eve. 

chancel-screen, s. 

Eccles. Arch . : [Rood-screen.] 
chancel table, s. The communion table 
placed within the chaucel of a church. 

* 9 han'- 9 el-er, $. [Chancellor ] 

t 9 han 9 e'-less, a. [Eng. chance ; kss.] Hav- 
ing no chance or prospect of success ; unavail- 
ing, hopeless. 

“Then may come the equally eAancetew struggle on 
the barricades. "—.PaM Mall Gazette, Sept. 27. 1»70. p. 2. 

* 9 han- 9 el'-er-ie, * 9 haun- 9 el ler-lc, s. 

[Mid. Eng. chanceler ; -ie, -y.] The office of a 
chancellor ; the chancery office. 

“The office of the chauncellcrie or of the kinges 
tresorie."— Gower, ii 191. 

9 han'- 9 el-lor, * 9 haun- 9 el-er, * 9 haun- 
sel-er, * 9 haun-sel-ere, s. [in A.S. can- 
cclere (Bos worth) ; Icel. kanzellari ; Sw. kans- 
Ur; Dan. cantslcr ; Dut. kanselier; Ger. 
kanzlcr ; Fr. chancclicr ; 0. Fr. chancclicr, 
cancdicr ; Sr. cnaciHcr, cancellario ; Port. 
chanceller, cancellario ; ltal. cancellierc. From 
Low Lat. canceUarius = originally au officer 
having charge of records which stood near 
the lattice-work, or bar, which fenced ofl' the 
seat of the judge or judges from tbe rest of the 
court. Class. Lat. caacetti = an enclosure of 
w ood, a railing, lattice. &c. ; pi of cancellus = 
a gratiog ; diinin. of cancer = a crab.) 

1. In ancient times : 

*1. Originally (in the Roman Empire): A 
petty officer stationed at the fence of bars 
or lattice-work in a law-court, to introduce 
such functionaries as were entitled to pass 
inside. The Emperor Carinus, the imme- 
diate predecessor of Diocletian, gave great 
offence by making aucb a cancellarius prefect 
of Rome. 

* 2. Next (in the. Eastern Empire) : A secre- 
tary who sat inside the lattice-work to wrife, 
but who, in the loiver empire, was invested 
also with judicial functions, and ultimately 
with a superintendence over the other officers 
of the empire. From this high dignity to that 
of a modern English Lord Chancellor the 
transition is easy. 

3. Then (in the Church of Rome during 
mediaeval times): An officer standing to the 
bishop much in the same relation as the can- 
cellarius of the lower empire did to tbe 
emperor. 


9han'9e-a-blc, a, [Eng. chance ; -abfe.] 

1. Capable of happening by chance, de- 
pending on chance. 

“ And he hath not appointed vs, an vncerUine and 
chancta&le couflict * • •" — Caluine : Fours Godly a 
Sermons, Ser. 2, 

2. Happening by chance, accidental, casual. 

“The trial thereof was cut off bv the changeable 
coming thither of the king of Iberia.' — Sidney. 


IL In more modern times : 

1 . On the Continent : An officer of the highest 
rank, with a certain jurisdiction over other 
civil functionaries. The powers of the chan- 
cellor, however, varied in the different na- 
tions. 

2. In England: 

(1) In the Civil Government : A name applied 
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to various functionaries, some of them of very 
high rank ; viz., to— 

(a) The Lord Chancellor : Originally he was 
the king’s chief secretary, to whom petitions 
were referred, whence he was called referen - 
darius . This title subsequently gave place to 
chancellor, which first occurs, according to 
Selden, in English history about A.l). l>20. 
Being generally an ecclesiastic, he became 
keeper of the kiog’s conscience. Having to 
express the sovereign’s views in cases appealed 
to him from the Courts of Law, he gradually 
acquired a great legal standing himself, and 
finally developed into the potent personage now 
denominated the Lord Chancellor, or more 
fully the Lord High Chancellor. He is now the 
highest judicial functionary in the kingdom, 
and ranks above every temporal lord, except- 
ing those of the blood royal ; he is also above 
every spiritual lord, except the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; he is keeper of the great seal 
he presides in the House of Lords, of which 
he is prolocutor ; he is a cabinet minister and 
privy councillor; presides in what was the 
Court of Chancery (onee spelled chancdry), 
but is now the Chancery Division of the Su- 
preme Court ; appoints all justices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom ; is the general 
guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; 
visitor of the hospitals and colleges of royal 
foundation ; and patron of all livings under 
twenty marks in value. He goes out with the 
ministry of whieh he is a member. 

(5) Chancellor of the. Exchequer: Properly, 
the under-treasurer of the Exchequer, the 
head treasurership being held, not by an indi- 
vidual, but by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. The ChauceDor has, however, a 
very powerful voice in connection with the 
Exchequer. He must he in the House of 
Commons, and may b'j Its leader, aud also 
Prime Minister. 

(c) Chancellor of ‘he Dveky of Lancaster : An 
officer who presides, either himself or by 
deputy, in the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, 
deciding on all matters of equity connected 
with lands held of the crown in that Duchy. 

(2) In the Universities : The titular head of 
a university. The office is oidy honorary. 
Under him is a Vice Chancellor, who is the 
actual working head. 

(3) In the Church: Specially two kinds of 
officers, viz. 

(a) Chancellor of a Cathedral : One of the 
four chief dignitaries iu the cathedrals of old 
foundation. 

(b) Chancellor of a Diocese or of its Bishop : A 
law officer who acts as vicar-general for the 
bishop, and holds courts '/or him to decide ou 
cases tried by ecclesiastical law. 

(4) /?i IleraUh'y : A functionary, viz., the 
Chancellor nf the Order of the Garter, or other 
military orders. An officer who aets as secre- 
tary to the order, scaling the commissions and 
mandates of the Assembly of the Knights. 

3. In Scotland : Till the Union, in 1707, there 
was a Chancellor of Scotland, who was the 
bead of law ns well as equity, thus having 
gained a step beyond what the English Lord 
High Chancellor had attained, he being specially 
head iu equity, though with superiority to the 
judges in law. There are also a Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor in each of the Scottish Uni- 
versities. The foreman of a jury was also 
sometimes called its chancellor. (Scoff : Heart 
of Midlothian,) 

4. In Ireland : There is a Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. There are Chancellors and 
Vice-Chancellors in the Irish Universities and 
colleges. 

* 5. A secretary. 

"One Gilbert reck, hi* chancellor." — Shakosp. : 
Henry I ”///., 1. 1. 

9 han'- 5 cl-ldr-shlp, s. [Eng. chancellor ; 
-sftip.] The office or position of ehauccllor. 

• 5 h&n'- 9 el-ldr-y, s. [Eng. chancellor; -y.] 
The office of a chancellor. ( The Life of 
Deckel, 452.) ( Herbert Coleridge.) 

9 han - 9 er-y, * 9 h£n'- 9 cr-Ie, * 9 han- 
9 cr~yc, * 911 ^ 11 - 90 l'-er ic, * 9 haun- 

9 C£ icr le, s. & a. [O. Fr. chancellerie, 
chancelrie = "a chancery court, the chan- 
cery, scale office, or court of every parlia- 
ment ” (Cotyraer) ; from Low Lit. canccllarin 
= a place where records are kept, a record- 
otnee of a chancellor, from cancellarius = a 
chancellor.] 


A. As substantive : 

1. The Court of Chancery was the highest 
court of judicature next to the House of 
Lords. The Lord Chancellor presided in this 
court, having under him the Lords Justices 
and Vice-Chancellora, who act for him in 
separate eourts, and the Master of the Rolls, 
who had the keeping of all the rolls aud records 
of the Court of Chancery, and also presided 
in a court of his own. The Court of Chaneery 
was a eourt of equity. Under the Judicature 
Act of 1873 the powers and jurisdictioo of the 
Court of Chancery were transferred to the 
High Court of Justice, and it now exists as 
the ehaocery division of that eourt. In the 
United .States thero are Courts of Chancery in 
several of the original thirteen states, but in 
most of the states the prineipleB of equity 
are administered in the higher courts of law. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

Obvious compounds : Chancery -court, 

chancery- suit. 

chancery-bar, s. The lawyers practising 
in the Court of Chaneery. 

"... his urbanity, which won the hearts of the 
youngest lawyers of the Chancery Bar, . . — Macau- 
lay: Hitt. Eng , ch. xiv. 

* chancery-hand, s. A atyle of engross- 
ing practised in deeds and other legal instru- 
ments. 

* 9han9h, v. (Scotch.) [Chanoe.] 

0 Prouldlug away Is. that quha hes power to chetss 
clerkis or notnris, that thal mn chanch or chela* as 
thal plelss-"— Acts Ja. V. 1540 (ed. 1814), p. 359. 

9han9'-irig, * qh&unq’-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Chance, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. particip. adj. : lo 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of happening casually 
or fortuitously. 

9h&n’-cre (ere as ker), s. [Fr.] [Canker, 
Cancer.] 

Med. : An ulcer, usually arising from a 
venereal sore connected with syphilis. 

phan'-crous, a. [Fr. chancrtux, from chancre .] 
Having the qualities, or being of the oature 
of a chancre ; ulcerous ; having chaueres. 

9han'~9y, a. [Eng. chantfe) ; -y.] (Scofcft.) 

1. Lucky to see or meet ; foreboding good 
luck. 

"... but there was aye a word o* her no being tbat 
chancy."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xl. 

2. Fortunate, happy. 

’* Hesyre to be chancy and fortunate, 

As vthlr prlucis qunilku ware happy bene." 

Doug. : Virgil, 425. 25. 

3. Favourable, prospering. 

“ And to the cAaney windls ane my Ik quhlte." 

Doug. : Virgil, 71. 22. 

* 9han'-del-er (1), s. [Chandelier.] 

* 9han' del cr (2), s. [Chandler.] 

"A chandelcr. Cerariut." — Cat hoi, Anglicum. 

Ch&n-de-ller', v chan -de-lar, * can- 
del -ere, s. [O. Fr. chandelier — (l) a chand- 
ler; (2) a candlestick, from Low Lat. cantle- 
larius — ehandler, from candela =■ a candle. 
Chandelier is a doublet of chandler (q.v.). 
(SLcat.)’} 

I. Ord. Lang. : An apparatus for holding 
caudles. It is furnished with several branches. 

"... large tasteless lamps and tawdry chandeliers, 
evidently true cockneys, and ouly taking the air by 
way of change ." — Disraeli ; Coningsby, b, lv . ch. ix. 

* II. Fort . : A movable parapet, or frame- 
work of wood, on whieh fascines are laid to 
protect pioneers while working iu the trenches. 

chandcllcr-tree, s. 

Hot. : A kind of Pandanus (/'. candelabrum), 
the diehotomous branches of which have a 
certain resemblance to a chandelier. It grows 
iu Ouinen and in St. Thomas's. 

9hand‘-ler f * candelere, chan ler, s. 

[A doublet of chandelier (q.v.).] 

1. One whose business it is to make or sell 
caudles. 

Candelrrc. Candefarius."— Prompt. parr. 

" Hut whether black or lighter dyoa are warn. 

The chandler 4 * basket oil hie shoulder born. 

With billow sputa tliy coat." Gay. 

2. A retail dealer generally. [Corn-chand- 
ler, Ship-chandler.] 

. . for some year* with her hueband, kept a little 
chandler's or grocer's shop, for their sultslstcuco . . ." 
jVexcton : Life of Milton. 


3. A chandelier, a candlestick. (Scotch.) 

" Have you any pots or pans. 

Or any broken chandler* /'* 

Ramsay: Poem*. 

chandler chafts, chanler chefts, s. 

pi. Lau tern -jaws. (Ski inter.) 

chandler-chefted, chanler-chaftcd, 

a. Lantern-jawed ; having ehopa like a chandler 
or candlestiek. 

" But tho thing that anger’d me ward awa was. to 
be soe aalr gnidgd by a chanler chaftcd- autd runk 
carlen." — Journal from London, p. A 

* 9hand -ler-ly, a. [Eng. chandler; dy .] 
Like a chandler ; in a petty way. 

" To be sconced our head money, our twopence* In 
their chn udlerly ehupbook of Boater."— MUton , if Kef. 
<n Eng., B. 2. 

9hand'-ler-y, S. [Eng. chandler ; -y.] 

1. Articles sold by a ehandler. 

2. The shop or warehouse of a chandler ; a 
storeroom. 

9h&n'-doo, s. [Native word.] An extract of 
opium prepared in China for smoking. 

* 9han'-dry, $. [A contraction of chandlery 
(q.v.).] 

1. A store or place where candlea aud other 
lights are kept. 

" To mistake six torches for the cAandry, and give 
them one." — B. Jonson; Masques 

2. The trade or art of a chandler. 

* chan-el, * chan-elle, s. [Canal.] 

Ch&n'-frin, $. [Chamfrain.] The forepart o| 
the head of a horse, whieh extends from under 
the ears, along the interval betweeo the eye- 
brows, down to his nose. (Farrier’s Dictionary.) 

9hang, s. [Apparently an onomatopoeic word.] 
Reiterated noise. (Jamieson.) 

" Gin I live as lung 

As uae to fear the chinning chang 

Of gosses grave, Ac." 

Skinner: MUc. Poet. 

9 hange, * ^hangon, * chaungen, 

* 9 honge, * 9 haungy, * chawnge, v.t. 
& i. [O. Fr. changier, changer, canger ; Fr. 
changer ; Sp. & Tort, cambiar ; Hal. cambiare, 
from Lat. ccmbio — to exchange, to barter.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To put, plaee, take, or substitute one 
thing instead of another ; to exchange. 

" And gan to ehaungy her wede.” 

Amis and Amiloun , 1493. 

" He that cannot look Into his own estate, hath 
need choose well whom he employetb, and cAany« 
them often." — Bacon: Ettayt. 

U Generally with for before the thing taken 
iu exchange. 

" Y wolde chaunge myn/or hla." 

HriyAf : Lyric Poemt, p. 39. 

2. To cause to pass from one state to another. 

“ He chaungid the watur Into wyue." 

Songs ami Carols, p. 54. 

3. Followed by for : To quit one state for 
another, to exchange one state for another. 

" Persons grown up iu the belief of any religion, 
cannot cAan.oe that for another, without applying 
their understanding duly to consider and compare 
botli."— South, 

4. Followed by with : To give and take 
reciprocally ; make an exchange with. 

"To secure thy content, look upon those thousands, 
irffA whom thou wouldst not, for any Interest, change 
thy fortune and condition.”— Taylor : Rule of living 

5. To alter, make a thing different to what 
it was. 

" I wylle never tho more chaunge my mood.” 

Coventry My it., p. 37. 

“Suddenly changing their tone, they began to boast 
aud to bloater." 

Longfellow: The Courtship of Miles Standhh, vlt. 

G. To alter the nature, will, or disposition of. 

" I would ahe were In heaven, so alio could 
Iu treat some power to change this currish Jew." 

Shaketp, : Merchant qf IVnfee, tv 1. 

7. To give a different denomination or kind 
of money for. 

* “A shonkecjier might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moiuorc, wheu a customrr comes for a crown » 
worth of giKKlo.”— 

8. To substitute one garment or dress for 
another. 

^ To change about : 

1. To change sides. 

2. To be changeable or fickle. 

To change a horse , or fo change hand : To 
turn or bear the horse’s head from one hand 
to tho other, from the left to the right, or from 
the right to the left. (Farrier’s Dictionary.) 
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To change arms : 

Mil : To shift the rifle from one shoulder 
to the other. 

To change colour : To grow palo, or blush ; 
to betray by a change in the countenance a 
consciousness of guilt or demerit ; to feel 
ashamed. 

To change foot, or step : 

1. Literally: 

MU. : To alter the position of the feet in 
marching. 

*2, Tig. : To change sides on a quest iou. 

To change hands: To become the property 
of another. 

To change one's tune: To alter one's manner 
of speech, or hahit of life ; to lower one's 
pretensions. 

To change owners: The same as to change 
ha nils. 

To change round : To alter ; to change aides. 

To change sides: To forsake one's party, or 
side, and join another. 

To change the mUzcn : * 

Kaut. : To bring the mizzen-yard over the 
other side of the mast. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be altered ; to undergo change 

"Ha chaungcth tram wat«r Into Mod." 

Floricts <t- Dlnunch., 805. 

2. To become altered in appearance. 

"Tho chaungen gaa here colour lo bora face." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 1639. 

3. To pass from one state or phase to 
another. 

" I «m weAry of this moon; would lie would change" 
Shakssp. : Mid. Eigtst'* hr earn, v. L 
. when In a nascent or changing state."— Todd 
4 Bowman : PhytioL A nut., vol. L, ch. fi., p. 8L 

4. To take or substitute one garment for 
another. 

5. To turn sour or acid, to become tainted. 

*[ (1) Crabb thns distinguishes between to 

change , to alter, and to vary:— Wc change a 
thing by putting another in its place ; we alter 
a thing by making it different from what it 
was before ; we vary it by altering it in diffe- 
rent manners and at different times. We 
change our clothes whenever we put on others : 
the tailor alters the clothes which are found 
not to fit, and he varies the fashion of making 
them whenever he makes new ... A thing is 
chauged without altering its kind ; it is 
altered without destroying its identity, and it 
iw varied without destroying trie similarity." 

(2) He thus discriminates between to change, 
to exchange, to barter, and to substitute The 
idea of putting one thing in the place of 
another is common to all these terms, which 
varies in the manner and the object. Change 
is the generic, the rest are specific terms ; 
whatever is exchanged, barteretl, or substituted, 
is changed ; but not rice versd. Change is 
applied in general to things of the same kind, 
or of different kinds ; exchange to articles of 
property or possession ; barter to all articles 
of merchandise ; substitute to all matters of 
service and office. Things rather than persona 
are the proper objects for changing and ex- 
changing, although whatever one has a con- 
trol over may be changed, or exchanged ; a 
king may change hia ministers ; governments 
exchange prisoners of war. Things only are 
the proper objects for barter ; but, to the 
ahame of humanity, there are to be found 
people who will barter their countrymen, and 
even their relatives, for a paltry trinket. Sub- 
stituting may either have persons nr things 
for an object ; one man may be substitute! for 
another, or one word substituted for another. 
The act of changing or substituting requires 
but one person for an agent ; that of exchang- 
ing and barter? ng requires two : a person 
ckanges his thiugs or substitutes one for 
another; but one person exchanges or barters 
with another. Change is used likewise in. 
transitively, the others always transitively ; 
things change of themselves, but persons 
always exchange , barter, or substitute things . . 
In the figurative application these terms bear 
the same analogy to each other. A parson 
changes his opinions ; but a proneness to 
aueh changes evinces a want of firmness in the 
Character. The good king at his death ex- 
changes a temporal for an eternal crown. The 
mercenary trader barters hia conscience for 
paltry pelf. Men of dogmatical tempers sub- 
stitute assertion for proof, and abuse far argu- 
ment*' (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
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5 hange, s. & a. [Chanoe, ».] 

A. -lssubstantiys : 

L Ordinary language: 

I, Literally ; 

(1) The act of altering or changing ; a sub- 
stitution cf ouc thing for another. 

“ Nothing enn our« thl« part ot IH-hreedIng, hut 
chang* ami variety of company, and that ot pmous 
above ua."— locko. 

(2) The act of i>nssitig from one state or 
phase to another ; alteration, mutatiau, vicis- 
situde. 

" Hear liow Thnotheu*' variouu 1»\» surprise. 

Aud bid Altenmte pv^Um* tall ami rt««? ; 

While ot each change, the son ot Lybion Jove 
Now bums with glory, and then melt* with love." 

Pope : Essay on Critv-isn i, 378. 

(3) The state or quality of being altered. 

*’ Slurs I saw you last. 

There Is h change upon you." 

Shaketp. : .4 ntony <£ Cleopatra, il. 8. 

(4) That which is substituted for another. 

** He took with him . . . ten changes ot rmimeut."— 

2 King*, v. 5. 

(5) An alteration in the order or succession 
of a series. I II. 3, 4.] 

(6) The act or process of giving and receiv- 
ing things in exchange. 

(7) That which is given in exchange for 
anything of a higher or lower denomination. 
(Asliortcned form of exchange, q.v.). 

•• Wood huys up our old halfpence, and from thence 
the present want of cha nge arises ; . . .“—Swift 

(S) The balance of money paid beyond the 
price of goods purchased, and therefore re- 
turned to the purchaser. 

(9) A succession of events. 

" O wond rous cha ngrt ot a fatal scene. 

Still varying to the last ! ’ Pry dm. 

*2. Figuratively : 

(1) Death ; the moment of exchanging life 
for death. 

(2) Novelty, variety. 

“ Perhaps you would like a kidney Instead of a 
devil? It will be a little cAunye."— Ditradtti Henrietta 
Temple, bk. vi., ch. xx. 

II. Technically: 

1. Comm. : A place where merchants and 
others meet to transact business. (Properly 
a curtailed form of exchange, q.v.). 

” The bar, the bench, the change, the schools and 
pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiaries."— 
E Estrange. 

"He found that he could uot go on Change without 

being followed ronnd the piazza by goldsmith " — 

Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. Hunting : Applied to a stag, whose scent 
has been crossed by chance by hounds in pur- 
suit of another, and who is pursued in his 
turn. 

3. Music: 

(1) The word used as the short for change of 
key or modulation. Changes are of three 
kinds : the Diatonic, the Chromatic, and the 
Enharmonic changes. (See these words.) 
(Groves.) 

(2) An alteration or pen notation in the 
order in which a set of bells is rung; alter- 
nate or varied peala rung on hells. 

" Four bella admit twenty-four changes la ringing, 
and five bells oue hundred and twenty.”— //of der ; 
Elements of Speech. 

4. Math. : Tha permutations, alterations, or 
variations which any number of things may 
undergo, or are capable of in respect of posi- 
tion, order, &c. 

5. Astrtm. : The phases through which the 
moon passes. 

” Take seedi or roots, and aet Romo of them Imme- 
diately after tha^Aanpe, and others of the same kind 
Immediately after the fulL”— Haem : .Vat Hist. 

6. An inn or ale-house. [Change-hodse.] 

% Change of voice : 

Music: [Larynx.] (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

To ring the changes : 

I. Lit: To ring a set of bells in varied 
peals. [II. 3.] 
f 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To play upon words by slight changes in 
order or meaning. 

" Easy it may be to contrive new postures, and ring 
other changes upon the same bells.' — Xonds. 

(2) To render a money transaction over a 
counter or bar as complex as possihla with 
the view of fraudulently obtaining back more 
change than one is entitled to, ns t’or instance 
a half-sovereign which oue has paid and silver 
for it (Slang.) 

r Crabb thus distinguishes between change, 
variation, and vicissitude : — "Change consists 


simply in coasing to bo the same; rariafton 
consists in being different at different times; 
vicissitude in being alternately different and 
the same. All created things are liable to 
change ; old things pass away, all things be- 
come new ; the humours of man, like the 
elements, are exposed to perpetual variations ; 
human affairs, like trie seasons, are subject to 
frequent vicissitudes." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
B. As atlj. : (Soo tho compounds). 

* change church* s. One who holds 

various benefices in succession. 

" Bobo . . . was a great cha ng*<hurch In Koine.”— 
Fuller : Worthies, Herts., L 429. 

change-house, s. An inn, an ale-house. 

" When the Lowlamlers wpntte drink acheerupplng 
cup. they go to the public house called tbe change 
house." — Smollett : Humphry Clinker (Sept. •). 

change-beeper, s. One who keeps an 
ale-house, or a petty inn. (Ncote/i.) 

"That nobody went Into the house hut the tliree 
brother*, —ami Nelson the change-keeper And the de- 
ponent himself.”— Trials of Horn qf Hob Hoy, p. 130. 

change pump, s. A pump introduced 
by the successors of Boulton and Watt in 
connection with the boilers of sea-going ves- 
sels, in order to keep a continual change in 
the body of water, removing the super-salted 
water "and substituting sea water. Tha 
change-pump has been superseded by the 
blow-off cock, which, being turned at inter- 
vals, allows a portion of the super-salted 
water to escape overboard. External cou- 
densation and fresli-water boiler-supply are 
now the mode, (Knight.) 

change-ringing, i. Tha art or practice 
of ringiag a peal of bells, so as to make the 
greatest possible number of permutations. 

change-wheel, s. 

Mach. : Change- wheels, having varying num- 
bers of cogs at the same pitch, are used to 
connect the main arbor of the lathe with tlia 
feed-screw, so as to vary the relative rates of 
rotation and consequently the pitch of the 
screw to be cut. The first application of 
change-wheels to a lathe is supposed to have 
been in a fusee-cutting lathe, described in a 
work, 1741. The change-wheels are interme- 
diate, aud journaled in a bracket, which per- 
mits them to be brought into engagement 
with the rotative and feed wheels respectively. 
[SCREW-CUTTINO LaTUE, EnOINE-LATHE.] 

Change-seats, the King's come: A game 
well known in Lothian and in tbe south of 
Scotland. (Jamieson.) 

9hange-a^bU * ^haunge-a-ble te, 

$. [Eng. changeable; - ity .] The quality of 
being changeable or subject to change ; cliange- 
ablenesa. 

“ Repenting wh/uuie It berlth chaungeablcte, way 
not be lu Goa.” — W'ycliffe: 1 King* xv. 1L 

9hange'~a-blc, * 9hauuge'-a-blc, a. 

[Eng. change ; - able .] 

1. Capable of being changed. 

" The changeable aulta of nppirel, and tho mantle*, 
igid the wimples, aiul the ciiapiag-ptua, . ► ."—Isa. 
LLL 22. 

2. Liable to change, fickle, inconstant 

"This worldi* lifo that chaungeable es." 

Hamate, 1,473. 

* 3. Having the quality of exhibiting differ- 
ent appearances. 

"Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffita; fur thy mind U a very opaL “—Khaketp. : 
Twelfth Eight, II. 4. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between change- 
able, mutable, variable, inconstant, fickle , and 
versatile : — ° Changeable is said of persons or 
things ; mutable is said of things only : human 
beings are changeable, human affairs are maf- 
able. Changeable respects the sentiments and 
opinions of the mind ; variable, the state of 
tho feelings ; incoustemf, the affections ; fickle, 
the inclinations and attachments ; versatile, 
the application of the talents. A changeable 
person rejects what he has once embraced in 
order to take up something new ; a variable 
person likes and dislikes alternately the same 
thing ; an inconstant person likes nothing 
long ; a fickle person likes many things suc- 
cessively or at the same time ; a versatile 
person has a talent for whatever lie likes. 
„ , , Changeable, variable, inconstant, and 
fickle, as applied to persons, are taken iu the 
bad sense ; but versatility is a natural gift, 
which may be employed advantageously." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = c, ey = a. qu — kw. 
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T Changeable chant: [Chant.] 

Changeable gauge-truck : A means of adjust- 
ing wheels to different gauges of tracks by 
making the wheels adjustable on the axis, 
(Knight.) 

ghange'-a-ble-ncss, * ghaunge'-a-ble- 
nfcsse, s. [Eng. changeable ; -ness.] 

1. Liability to change. 

*’ His flft hood was lyke a leoparde* heiul of many 
colour*, lull of fvckleucsso said chaunge'ibleticise."— 

, Bale : Image. j»t !l. 

2. lueoua fancy, fickleness. 

ghonge'-a^bly, adv. [Eng. changeable ; -y.] 

* In a changeable manner; inconsistently. 

gh ringed, pa, par. or a. [Change, v .] 

ghange'-ful, * ghange-full, a. [Eng. 
change ; -fui(l).’] 

1. Full of, or liable to, change. 

** So shall he strive, In changeful hue. 

Field, feoat, ami combat, to renew.” 

Scott: .Harmlon, Introd. to canto 7, 

2. Fickle, changeable. 

“He is very changeful and abrupt"— C. Bron'i : 
Jana Eyre. ch xilL 

ghango -fully. adv. [Eng. changeful; dy.] 

* In a cliangeful manner; uncertainly, ineon- 
eiatently. {Dr. Allen.) 

ghange'-ful -ness, s. [Eng. changeful; 
-ness.) The quality of being changeful; in- 
consistency, inconstancy, flckleoeea. (Boxwell.) 

Qhan-gel, s. [lCtym. unknown.] 

UoL ; The herb Buglosa (q.v.). (ITriflfc/.) 

ghange'-less, # ghange’-les, a. [Eng. 
change , and Jess.] Free from change, un- 
changing. 

" Then shall my hand, as changeless as my mind, 
From your glad eye* a kindly welcome find." 

Buckinghamshire : A Letter from Sea. 

ghangc' ling, * ghaung ling, s. & o. [Eng. 
change, and dimiti. suff. 

A. As substantivs : 

I. Literally: 

1. Gen. : Anything eubetltuted for another. 

M l folded tho writ up in the form of the other. 
Subscrib'd it. gave the Impression, plac'd It safely. 
The changeling never kuown.” 

Shakesp.: Hamlet, v. a. 

2, Spec. : A child substituted, or left in 
exchange, for another. III. 1.] 

” An I her bosa olflu breed tlicro for thee left; 

Much men do changelings call, so chang'd by fairies’ 
theft" Spenser : Fairy Quean. 

^[ In the fallowing passage the child taken, 
not that left ia exchange, appears to be 
meuat 

” She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stol'u from an Indian king; 

She never had so sweet a cA»in< 7 rHny." 

Shakes p. : Mid$. Fight s Dream, 1L L 
II. Figuratively: 

1. The fairies being popularly supposed to 
steal hcautiful children, and leave in their 
places ugly and stupid ones, the word soon 
passed into the meaning of a fool, an idiot, or 
a simpleton. 

. turning the bubo Into a elongating At which 
the mother shuddered, , . — Macao lay : Hist. Eng., 

eh. xx. 

2. One who wavers or frequently changes 
hls purpose ; a wav over or fickle person. 

“ Yet hls nature 
In that’s no . . .* 

Shake sp. ; Coriolanut, lv. 7. 

* B. As adjective : 

L Changed, substituted. 

•’ I do hut beg a little changeling boy." 

Sfutkctp, : J/id. 2 V . Dream, IL 2. 

2. Fickle, wavering, changeable, and incon- 
stant of purposo. 

“Nay, some are so studiously changeling . . . they 
•stcezn an opinion as » diurnal, after a day or two 
scarce worth the keeping "—Boyle : IVorks, vol. L, p. 35. 

f ghang'-cr, * ghaung-cr, s. [Eng. chang(e); 
•cr,] 

1. Generally: 

(1) One who changes or alters anything. 

” Ckingvr of ail thing*, yet immutable, 

Before and after all, the first und last’ ' 

lilies Fletcher: Christs Triumph, ll 40. 

(2) Ono wlio is given to change ; n tickle, 
inconstant person. 

” Meddle not with them that are given to change* [la 
the margin, cha ttge rs } ‘'—I'rovcrbs, xxiv. 21. 

2. Sjkc. : One whoso business is to chango 
or discount money ; a money-changer. 

“He tumsdu upnldouo tho Itoordlaof cA/iunpcrfi." 
— Wyctiffe: St. Matthew, xxL 12. 


ghang-ihg, pr . par., a., & s. [Change, v.] 

A, & B. As pr . par. & particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C .As substantive : 

1. The act or process of substituting or 
giving oue thing in exchaoge for another. 

“ Now this was the manner In former time in Israel 
concerning redeeming and concerning changing, lor to 
contlrm all things, . . ."—Hath, lv. 7. 

2. The act of passing from ouo state to an- 
other ; alteration, change. 

changing notes, s. pi. 

Music : Passing notes or discords which 
nccur on the accented parts of a bar. (Sfaiuer 
c£ Barrett.) 

* changing-piece, a. One who is fickle 
or changeable. 

’’ Go give tliat changtng-pisce." 

Shake sp. : Tit. A ndron. , L 2. 

*chank, s. [Chancre.] ( Kares .) 

” An angeldike water of a marvellous virtue against 
hlearedue&s of the eyee, chanks, and burning with 
fire ."— Lupton : Thousand Notable Things. 

gh Jinks, s. pi. [Ceylonese (?), from Sanse. 
cankha.] [Conch.] TlicsamensCHANK-SnELLS 
(q.v.). 

chank shells, a pi. A name given in the 
East Indies to certain varieties of the shell 
Turbinella pyrum, fished up hy divers in the 
Gulf of Manaar, on the N.W. coast of Ceyloo. 
There are two kinds, pay el and patty, one red 
and the other white ; the latter is of little 
value. These shells are imported into India, 
where they are eawn into rings of various 
sizes, and worn on the arms, legs, fiugera, and 
toes by the Hindoos. A third species, open- 
ing to the right, is rare, aod very highly valued. 
The demand for these shells, caused by the reli- 
gious rites of the Hindoos, was so great that 
60,000 rix-dollars per annum were received by 
the Government for the right of fishing for 
them. Now the fishery is open and free to all. 

“The natives, in addition to fishing for cAan* shells 
in the sea, dig them up In large quantities from the 
soil on the adjaceut shores."— TVwnmf .* Ceylon, pt L 
ch L 

ghan-ler, s. [Chandler.] (Scotch.) 

chanler-chafts, ?. [Chandler-chafts.] 

ghan'-na, s. [It. cumin ; Lat. c/ia/we, chane, 
* from GrI (channe), xdnj (chane) — a sca- 
fish, ao called from its wide mouth : x ai( ' b ’ 
(c/taino) = to yawn, to gape.] 

Ichthy. : The Seranws cabrilla of Cuvier, a 
European fish, resembling the Sea-porch. 

ghan'-ncE * ghan-cl, * ghan-ellc, s. <k o. 

[O. Fr. canel, chenal , from Lat. canalis — 
hollow. Channel aud canal are doublets.] 
[Canal.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The hollow bed of a stream of water, 
especially the deepest part, where the main 
eurrent fiowa. 

•’Canel or chanell*. Canalis.''— Prompt. Parv. 

“Tho sandbanks aud tho shallow* of the Zuyder 
Zoo form one of the wxirst channels in the world, ...” 
— Times, Nov. 11, 187d. 

(2) A narrow arm of the aea or strait running 
between two portions of land. 

’* As if a cAamtef should be cAll'd a sea.” 

Shnkesp. : 3 Henry VI., 11. 2. 

(3) A gutter; n kennel [Kennel.] 

“Gif thalr be ony porsoun that has ouy higglt land, 
sic as cellarie, under the yelrd, aud tho of 

thnme fuvth farther than four fute, stopoaud the 
channel and calsay."— Balfour: Pract.. pp. 3*.-a 

(4) Gravel : pmhahly from being taken from 
the channel or bed of n river. (Scotch.) 

“The moorish staple of the fourth branch— having 
only sand and thnnnel ltelow It, the same cannot 
rensouahly admit of any diminution.”— Maxwsll : SeL 
Trans., p. 100. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A hollow or cavity formed lengthwise. 

“ Complaint aud lmt ikalrca, the lover's hell. 

And «ealdlng tears, that wore a cluinuW where they 
loll.* Dryden : Fables. 

(2) The means or medium by which any- 
thing is conveyed or transmitted ; an Instru- 
ment or means of communication. 

“ You seem to think thorfta»»n<j/ of a pamphlet moro 
respectable nml better sdlted the dltrnlty of your 
cause, than tlnit of a uewsjukper ."— Letters of Junius. 

(3) The course, line, or direction taken by a 
thing. 

(4) The arteries or veins, ns the channels 
through which the blood passes. 


IL Technically : 

1. Archit, : A gutter or furrow in a pillar; 



PART OF IONIC CAPITAL. 


1. Abacus. 2. Channels. 8. Echinus. 

but the channel in an Ionic capital is that 
part which lies rather hollow under the abacus , 
ami open upon the echinus. 

^[ Channel of the larmier: A channel ent 
underneath a aoifit, coping-stone, &.c., to pre- 
vent the rain which drips from it passing to 
the walls of the building. 

Channel of the po/ufe; The spiral chanoel or 
sinking on its face. 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) The oeck or chaonel-bone. 

“Cleave him to the channel,"— Marlowe : TamberL, 

L a 

(2) The wiudpipe. (Wright.) 

3. Veterinary : The hollow between the two 
netlier jaw-bones of the horse where the 
tongue ia lodged. 

4. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A fiat ledge of wood or IroQ projecting 
outward from the ship's side, for spreading 
the ehrouds or standing rigging at each side 
of the masta, and protecting the chain-plates. 
The channels are at the level of the deck- 
beams. [Chain-wale.] 

(2) The rope-track iD a tackle-block. 

5. Boot-making : The cut in the sole of a 
boot to hold the thread and allow the stitches 
to sink below the surface of the sale. (K night.) 

6. Masonry: A long groove cut in a stout 
oq a liue where it is to be split. 

7. Mining : An air eouduit or pipe, to con- 
duct air iuto a mine, 

8. Founding : A trough to conduct melted 
metal to the pig-bed nr mould, (Knight.) 

B. .4s adj. : (See the compounds^ 

channel -bill, & 

Ornith.: A cuckoo, Scythrops Kovce Hot- 
land'ux. It ia found, as its scientific name 
implies, in Australia. 

channel board, s. The same as Chan- 
nel, A., 11. 4 (1). 

channel-bolt, a. 

Kaut. : A long bolt which passes through 
oil the planks uud connects the channel to 
the side. 

* channel-bone, s. The collar-bone. 
[Canal-hone.] 

“ The dart fell through hls dmnneMonef * 
Clutpman : Homers Iliad, bk. xrtL 

channel-iron, &. 

1. A form of angle-iron having a web with 
two fiaugea extending only on one side of the 
web. 

2. Building : A brace or hook to support 
tho guttering. 

channel-leaved, a. 

But. : Having leaves so folded together as to 
form a channel. 

channel-plates, s.pL 

Naut. : [Chain-plates.] 

channel stone, channel-stane, t. 

1. In Eng.: The enrh-stauo of n path. 

2. In Scot. : Tho name given to the atone 
used in the game of curling. 

“Tha vig’rous youth, 

In bold ountonUon m«t, the cAiinaWarans, 

The bracluK eugme of a Scottish arm, 

To shoot wT might and skill." 

Davidson ; Stas < ns, p, 15& 

channel wales, s.pl 

Nutit. : Strnkea worked between the gun- 
deck ami the upper-dock ports of large ships. 
Also the outside plank which receives the 
bolts of the chain-plates. Tho wall-plank ex- 
tends fore and aft to support tho channels. 


b6tl, b<S\t; petit, j<SxW; cat, gell, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, thl9; sfn, as; expect. Xenophon, eylst. -ihg, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -ticn, -slon = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -tlous, -sions, -clous = shits, -bio, -die, &c. = bol, d$L 
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fhan'-nel, v.t. [Channel, 5 .] 

1. Lit. : To cut or wear into channels. 

" No more iliall trenching w*r cAarnul her fleJdsL" 
Shaketp. ; l Hen. I V., 1. L 

2. Fig. : To make tracts over; to causa to 
appear worn and hollowed ; to run in streams 
over. 


••Oh. torrcwful and s»d ! the »t reaming tenn 
Channel her cheeks-* * 1T4 . 


chan ncled, 9han -nellcd, pa. par. ora. 
[Channel, i\] 

L Ord. Lang. : Worn into chaonels. 

•• The body of this column Is perpetually channelled, 
like » thick putted gown.”— Wotton: Architecture 

XI. Technically: 

1. ,4rch . : Grooved, fluted, voluted. 

••Sometimes likewise, hut rarely channeled."— 
Retlgal.e H'offoniarur, p. 2L 

2. Hot. : Tha equivalent of the Latin cctnicu- 
latus. an epithet applied to a stem, leaf, or 
petiole which is hollowed above with a deep 
longitudinal groove and convex beneatlL 


chkn nel-ing, 9 han -nel-ling, pr. par., 
a., & s. * [Channel, v.] 

A. A: B. .4 s pr. par. partirip. odj. : Io 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Tho act of cutting or wearing into a 
channel. 

2. A channel or gutter at the side of tho 
road ; a kennel. 

II. .4 reft. .* Perpendicular channels, or cavi- 
ties, cut along the shaft of a column or 
pilaster. 

channeling-machine, s. 

1. Boot-making: A machine for cutting the 
channels in boot-soles, to allow the thread to 
burv itself in the leather and ha protected 
fmm immediate wear. It consists of a kuife, 
which makes an oblique cut in the sole, to 
a ganged depth and regulated as to distance 
from tho sole-edge by a guide. 

2. Stone-working : A machine having aseries 
of jumpers nr chisels which make a groove 
across the face of a block in the quarry, or 
detached. Tt has a gang of cutters operated 
by direct-acting steam-cylinder. The cutters 
have direct motion from the piston. The 
valve is reversed at the blow of the cutters ; 
or. in casa of no blow being given, it is re- 
versed before the cylinder-bottom is touched 
by the piston. The cutter-bar is adjustable 
on the cylinder-bar. to suit the depth of 
groove-cut. The whole mechanism is mounted 
on vertically adjustable rollers, and the feed- 
device is operated from the cross-head. 

channeling tool, s. A tool used for 
cutting a channel near the edge of a piece of 
leather, so as to hide tha sewing. _ Used in 
making round work, such as running reins, 
whips ; also in sinking grooves in shoe-soles, 
to hide the stitching. The cutter is adjustable 
on the shank, for penetration, and the guide 
at the end to gauge the distance of the channel 
from the edge of the leather. (Knight.) 


* ^hdn' nel lize, v.t. [Eng. channel: -he.] 
To hold or carry' as in a channel. 

” His values wnd nerues that channellke hla btood." 
— fine tes: Ho-' if Koode, p. 20. 

chan' nel-ly, o. [Channel, s., A. I., 1 (4).] 
T Gravelly ; full of gravel. 

••The soli being light, sandy, and channeUy, is much 
overrun with broom."— Maxwell ; Set. Trans., p. 9L 


5h3.n'-nela, s. pi. [Chain-wales.] 

chan'-ner, s. [Chaxnel, «., A., I. 1 (4).] 
Gravel. (Often channers, synon. with channel.) 

chan'-ncr, v.i. [A dialectal form ; cf. chanter , 
v.] To fret, to grumble, to be discontented, 
to complain. 

*' What eiehts. man. what frights, msn, 

Are pedlars doom'd to thole. 

Ay cAanneri'n* and duunertn' 

In eager search for cole J " 

A. IVHson : Poems. 1790, p. 235. 

9 han'-ner-y, a. [Channelly.] Gravelly. 

f cha-nos, a. [Lat. ranus = white, hoa’-y, 
gray.] Gray, hoary. (Scotch.) 

** Apoun his chin feill ehanot harts gray." 

Douglas : Virgil. 173, 44. 

•chan-oun, 4 chan-onne, s. [Canon.] 

"This chanoun sayde. ‘Freend. ye doon amys ; 

This is not conch ed as it onghte be ‘ ” 

Chaucer: The Chanounes Temannes Tale, L 13109-10. 


* 5 han’-ry, * $h&n'-ner-y, s. & a. [Corrup- 
tion of cha no nry, or cunonry.] A chantry. 

• chanry-kirk, • channery-kirk, s. 

The church or chapel attached to a chantry, 
"The bishop of Rose— used the service-book peace- 
ably within the cAonry Jtir* of Koss erveh sabbath day 
by the space of two years.' — Spalding, \. $4. 

<?han f son, $. [Fr. chanson, canson ; Sp. oan- 
Cion ; Ital. canzone ; from Lat. cnnfio = a 
song, cano = to sing.] A song, a ballad. 

•'. . . little cArtnsons or love-verses."— Ream** .♦ 
Comp. Oram. Aryan Lang, of India , vol. 1. (1872). ch. 
iil.. p. 222. 

chansons de geste, s. pi. The ro- 
mances of the middle ages, sung or recited by 
wandering minstrels. Their number in French 
is very large ; in English they are not so nu- 
merous. and most of them are translations of 
a French original. 

$han-son-net tc, s. [Fr. , adimin of chanson 
= a song.] A little song or ballad. 

chant (I), v.t. k i. [Cn n t and chant were origin- 
T ally the same word. (Trench: On the Study of 
Words, 157.)] [Cant.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. Ordinary lAinguoge: 

1. To sing ; to utter in a melodious voice. 

*' The swan who chants a doleful hymn to his own 
death.'* — Shakes}) ■ .* King John, v. 7. 

2. To enchant. 

" He had cAanfid me." 

CAaucer : of Bath, ProL 575. 

3. To celebrate in song. 

•’The poets cAnnf it In the theatres, the shepherds in 
the mountains.'— Bra mhaU. 

II. Technically : 

1. To sing in chants, as in a cathedral 
servica. 

2. To intoua a church service. 

B. Intransitive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To sing, make melody. 

“That chant to the sound of the viol, and invent to 
themselves instruments of music.”— Amos vL 5. 

■• Or nymph or goddess, chanting to the loom." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xl., 800. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music : To sing in chants. 

Hence, if our manly sport offend ! 

With ptous fools go cAanf and pray." 

Scott : The Chase, 12. 

2. Hunt. : To go in full cry, said of hounds. 

t chant (2), v.t, [Probably of the same origin 
as chant (1), r. , and connected with cant 
(q.v.).] To sell horses fraudulently hy con- 
cealing their faults, or making them up. 
[Chanter, s.] 

M . . . was here this morning cAan tin g horses with 
'em."— Thackeray : Virginians, ch. x. 

^hant, $. [Fr. chant; Lat. caafits.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Lit. : A song, a melody. 

"A pleasant grove, 

With cAant of tuneful birds resounding loud." 

Milton: Paradise Regained, iL 239. 

2. Fig. : Twang. [Cant.] 

•• His strange face, bis strange chant, his Immovable 
hat. and his leather breeches, were known all over the 
coun try. " — Maca ulay : History qf England, ch. x rii. 

II, Church Music : A 6pecies of melody used 
in cathedrals and churches, betweeo an air 
and a recitative, to which the psalms of the 
day, the canticles, &c., are sung. [Greoo- 
rian.] 

’• I have now taken notice of every musical part of 
our cathedral service, except that of the unaccom- 
panied chant used iu the verses and responses.”— 
M'sjoh : Essay on CAurcA Mustek, p. 154. 

Changeable Chant : A single or double chant 
which can be sung either in the major or 
minor mode without other alteration than the 
substitution of the minor third and 9ixth of 
the scale for those of the corresponding major. 
(Stainer and Barrett.) 

• 9 hant -a ble, * 9 haunt'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
chant, and able.] Capable or worthy of being 
celebrated iu song. 

••CAaunfnftre weren to me thi lustsflyngua."— Wyc- 
liffe : Psalm cxviii. 54. 

9 han tant' (tant as tan), «. [Fr. pr. par. 
of eftanfer = to sing, from Lat. canto.] In- 
strumental music performed in a smooth, 
melodious, aud singing style. 

t $han-ta relle’, s. [Chanterelle (2).] 
9 hant'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Chant, t*.] 

* 9 hante’ - ment, * 9 haunte' - ment, *. 


[Fr. enchantement, from Lat. incantamentum.] 
[Enchantment.] Euehantinent, magic. 

“ Metlyo with ys chauntement ivud myd ys 
quoyutyse.’ f Robert qf Gloucester, p. 149. 

9 hante-pleure’, * chonte-plure, s. [Fi 

chantepleure = an outlet for water in a wall, * 
gullyhole or waterspout. Possibly derived 
from chantc et plcure, with reference to tl»* 
change from gay to grave sounds made by 
running water ; or from the facetiously- faced 
gurgoylcs in old churches, which in a jocose 
age might be said to be merry at one time, but' 
to weep if a storm made water flow freely from 
them.] 

1. Ord. J.ang. : The burden of a song, io 
which the singer sings merrily and weeps suc- 
cessively. 

"The chnnteplure 

Now to syoge and sodaynely to wepc." 

Lydgate : Book qf Troy, iL 1 

2. vtre/i. : An outlet made in the wall of a 
building which stands near a running stream, 
in order to let the water that overflows pass 
freely in and out of the place. 

9 hant -er (1), * 9 hant-or, * 9 han-teer, 

* 9 han-tour, s. a. [O. Fr. chanteor, 
chant ur; Sp. & Port, can ta dor ; Ital. can tatore, 
from Lat. cnatator = a singer ; canto = to siog.j 

A. -4s substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A singer, a musician, a minstrel 

"In Ids tyme was Linus of Thebe io Egipt. thegrete 
chant-mr." — Trerisa, iL 349. 

* 2. Ao enchanter, a magician. 

•* Ao cAonfeor Edwyno addeof Sp^yiie wyth hym tha 1 * 
Robert qf Gloucester, p. 243. 

3- A member of a choir, a chorister. 

•• I haue gotten (sayth he) ye great chaunter. and a 
good quere man to answer© hyin.” — Balt; English 
Votaries, pt. it. 

4 4. The priest of a chapel or chantry. 

*'A certain revenue sufficient for a cAunfer to one 
chapeL' — Awbrey : Berkshire, iii. 24. 

IL Technically : 

1. Church Music: The cantor or chief singer 
of the choir ; the precentor. [Cantor.] 

"He ordered mauy of them to be aung by the rector 
chori or chanfor, aud the quier or quoir alternately."— 
H'urfoM ; Hist. Eng. Poetry, lii. 183. 

2. The drone of a bagpipe. 

"See the proud pipers on the bow. 

And mark the gaudy itrenmero flow 
From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep." 

Scoff.- The Lady of the Lake. IL 1«. 

B. adj. : Pertaining to chanting or the 
precentor of a choir. 

•• The cA/infer chorister Is to begin * De Sancta MatIa,* 
&c ."—Gregory : On the Child-Bishop, Posthuma, p. 116. 

9 hant*-er (2), s. [Chant (2), r.] A fraudulent 
x dealer io horses ; a horse-coper. (Shrap.) 

9 h^tnt'-er, v.i. [Cf. Chant (1), hut possibly 

* of imitative origio.] To mutter. 

9 han-ter-eUe' (I). s. [Fr., from Ital. ccmta- 
rella = a treble string.] 

M usic : 

1. Tha first or highest string upon instru- 
ments played with a bow. The E string of 
the violin, and the A of Ilia viola and violon- 
cello. 

2. The highest string of a guitar or lute. 

Chan -te-relle (2), t chan'-ta-relle, *. 

[From Mod. Lat. canthareUus , dim. from Lat- 
cantharus = a drinking vessel] 

Hof.: Ao edible fungus, Cantharellus cibariiu. 

* 9 hant'-er-ess, s. [Chantress.] 

* 9 han'-ter-ie (1), s. [Chantry.] 

* chan-ter i© (2), * cbaun-ter-y, s. [O. F. 

cftantoric.] Incaotatatioo, cnchantmeot 
"How that lady br\ ght 
To a wirnn was dygbt 
Thorugh kraft of chaunterye ." 

Lybeaus Discount, 2,054. 

* 9 hant cr-shlp, s. [Eng. chanter; ship.; 
Tbe office or positioo of a chanter. 

••Chancellorship*, treasure rshijA chanterships." — 
Blacks tone : Comment., L 392. 

9 han '-ti-cleer, ’chant-y-clear, * 9 baun- 
te-cleer, s. [Fr. chant = a snng ; chanter =• 
to sing; and c7air = clear: benee, the clear 
or shrill singer. “The name of the cock in 
the famous beast epic of the middle ages called 
Reineke Fuchs.” (Trench.)] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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1* Ord. Lang. : A cock. 

“A shej/herd sitting on & bank 
Like chanty-cleur he crowed crank 
And pip'd full merrily “ 

bray ton, EcL 4. 


"Where Chanticleer amidst his harem sleeps 
In unsuspecting pomp." 

Covrper : Task, Iv. 447. 


2. Ichthy. : A name given to the Dragonet 
(Frith of Forth). 


“Cal Hon yin us Lyra, Dragonet; Chanticleer, or 
Oowdie."— A'eill : LUt of Ftthes, p. 4. 


^hant'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Chant, v.] 

A. .4*' pr jxir. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Singing. 

2. Pert, loquacious. (Scotch.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

(1) The act or art of singing, especially in 
cathedral music. 

t (2) The act or business of fraudulent deal- 
ing m horses ; horse-coping. (Slang.) 

2. Hunting : The voice of hounds in full cry. 

£hant late, s. [Fr. chanlatc, chanlatte, from 
efuimp =s a side, aud latte = a lath.] 

Carp. : A piece of wood fastened near the 
ends of the ratters, and projecting beyond the 
wall, to support two or three rows of tiles, so 
placed as to hinder the rain-water from trick- 
ling down the sides of the walls. 


t 9 hant'-ress, * 9 hant'-er-ess, * 9 haunt- 
ress, s, [O. Fr. chantcresse, fem. of chantcur 
= a singer.] 

1. Lit. : A female ainger. 

" if she la delighted with the chants, Honey man la 
delighted with the chantress."— Thackeray : A’ outcome*, 
1. 217. 

2. Fig. : Applied to a bird, a songstress. 

M Sweet bird, that almnn'st the noise of folly. 

Moat musical, most melancholy 1 
Thee, chant rest of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy eveu-song " 

Milton : Jl Penseroso. 

9hant' ry, * 9 han ter ie, * chaun-ter- 

ye, s. & a. [O. Fr. chantcide, from chanter ; 
Lat, canto — to sing.] 

A. .Is substantive : 

1. A church or chapel endowed for the 
maintenance of one or more priests, for the 
purpose of singing daily masses for the souls 
of the endowers, and such others as they may 
appoint. 

* 2. Ag endowment for the performance of 
masses for the soul of the donor, or others. 

B. As mlj. : Of or belonging to a chantry; 
anpported by an endowment. 

chantry-priest, s. A priest employed 
at a chantry to sing masses for the speedy 
delivery of the “pious founder’s " soul from 
purgatory. 

“. . . he added ten pounds a year to tbe salary of 
the chantry priest of * our lady chapel.’ " — J. H. Jesse : 
Memoir $ of King Richard. Iff., cb. vL 

oha ol’-o-gy, s. [Gr. xdo* (chaos) = chaos ; 
Aovo? (logos) — a discourse : Aeyw (lego) = to 
tell.] A treatise oil chaos. (Crabb.) 

cha o-miln^y, s. [From Gr. \ (chaos) = 
(H chaos, (2) infinite space, (3) infinite time, 
(4) by Paracelsus, the atmosphere, and pavreia 
(manteia) — divination.] Divination by means 
of the atmosphere. 

eha'-os, s. [Gr. (eftaos) = empty space, 
yawning wide: \atTtu (c/taind)= to gape, to 
yawn ; Lat. cA«o$.] 

1, Literally : 

* 1. A yawning, empty apace. 

" And look what other thing soever besides cometh 
within the chaos of this molts tor's mouth. . . — 

Uolland : Plutarch's Morals, p. 97.%. 

” Between® us and you there is fixed a great cVio*."— 
Lake xvi. (1&82>. 

2. The mass of matter in confusion, before 
it was divided by the creation and arrauged 
according to its proper classes aud elements; 
the state of creation while still M without form 
and void.” 

“ That tdivpln-rd who first taught tho chosen seed 
In tho beginning how tho heavens and earth 
Ko»o out of cfcacx." Milton ; J\ L., L 10. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Confusion. 

“It was. he said, a chan*, such as ho hod read of In 
the book of Genesis,"*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


2. A confused, mixed mass, without order 
or regularity. 

. ft Chaos of bogs, thickets, aud precipices, ..." 
— Macaulay : Uist, Eng., ch. xii. 

f chaos flood, s. A deluge of disorder 
and coninsion. (Carlyle : Sart. Resart . , p. 1G4.) 

t chaos-founded, a. Founded or formed 
in confusion. 

•’ Come, Ansh : quit this vluiot-founded prison.” 
Byron ; Heaven a nU Ea rth, pt. i. , | 3, 

cha-ot’-ic, * cha-ot'-ick, u. [Chaos.] 

1. Lit. : In a state of chaos.; like chaos. 

” Wbeu the terraqueous globe was lu a chaotick 
state, . . Derlutm 

2. Fig. : In a state of confusion and dis- 
order. 

" These craggy regions, these chaotic wilds.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. Iv. 

t cha ot’-Ic-al, a. [Eng. chaotic ; -af.] 
Chaotic. 

t cha-ot'-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. chaotical ; -ly.] 
In a chaotic dr wildly confused manner. 

" . . . where kings and beggars, and angels and de- 
mons. and stars and street-sweepings, were chaotically 
whirled, In which ouly children could take interest." — 
Carlyle : Sartor Rcsartus, hk i. , cli. iv. 

9 hap (l), chap-pen, * chop pen, v.t. & i. 
[Essentially the same as Chop (q.v.).] 

I. Transitive: 

1. To cause to crack or open in chinks and 
slits. 

** Neither summer’s blaze can scorch, nor winter’s 
blast chap her fair tac&"— Lilly : Endymion, i. L 

2. To strike, 

3. To bruise, to beat, to break. 

" With chapped kail butter'd fu' weel." 

Herd: Coll., li. 79. 

If To chap hands: To strike or join hands. 

" Syn Lindy has wi* Bydby chapped hands, 

They' a hao their gear again at your command.” 
Ross : HtKenore (first ed.), p. 120. 

To chap out : To call out by a tap on a pane 
of the window. 

” C'happin out Is the phrase used in many parts of 
Scot! aud to denote tiie slight tirl on the lozen, or tap 
at the window, given hy the nocturnal wooer to his 
mistress.’’— Blackw. Mag. (1818), p. 63L 

II. Intransitive : 

t 1. To crack, to open in chinks or slits. 

2. To strike. 

Tf To chap at a door : To knock, to rap. 

" The doors were dosed, and put to ; 

The lady chapped, and made undo." 

Sir Egeir, p. 81. 

To chap yont : To get ont of the way, equiva- 
lent to chop about, as applied to the shifting 
of tbe wind. 

" Sae chap ye yont, ye filthy dud, 

An* crib some docker’s chuckle brood.” 

Tarras : Poems ; To My Auld Hat. p. 38. 

eh ftp (2), * chappe, chaup, v. [Cheap, v. 
Chop (2), v.] 

1. To barter, to exchange. 

", . . to chappe: Mercari, nundinarl, negociari." — 
Cat hoi. A nglicum. 

2. To fix upon any person or thing by .selec- 
tion ; a term frequently naed, especially among 
children, when one wishes to prevent another 
from claiming what he lias chosen. Hence 
the phrase — " Chap yc, chnse ye.” 

" OAaup out as inouy younkers fra* the glen, 

As ilka horn and hoof of yours tuay ken.” 

Rots ; ilelenorc, p. 124. 

3. Suddenly to embrace a proposal made in 
order to a bargain ; to hold one at the terms 
mentioned. 

” And beliy-flaught o’er the bed lap she, 

Aud claucht lfab wi’ might ana mam : 

' Hedi, linato ! ' quo* Habbie, 1 1 cAa/x ye : 

I thoclit whore yoar tantrums wad en.’ " 

Jamieson ; Popular Ball., L 299. 

4. Applied fo the striking of a clock. 

. It had, ns ids guide assured him. Just ‘chappit 
eight upon the Trou. .Soo« .• Uuy Manncring, ch. 
xxxvi. 

9h&p (1), 9 haup, s. [Chap (l), v .] 

1. A chink, a cleft. 

" What moisture the heat of the summer sucka out 
of the earth, it is repaid lu the rnlus of the next win- 
ter ; and wlmtcAujx are made in it are filled up again.*' 
—Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

2. A stroke, a blow. 

"The town -an tor like Lowric lap 
Three fit at Ilka »tend : 

He did na miss the l»a‘ a chav.” 

Skinner: ,1/isc. Poet. ; Christmas lla'ing, p. 128. 

3. A hip or rap. 

’* Lie still, yc akrae, 

There's Water- Kelpie’s cAap.” 

Mmstrelsy, Border, Ul. S8A 

chap-nilll, s. Clappers, (^cofcft.) 


9hap (2), 9 hop, s. [Chapt, Chops.] ,The jaw. 
It ia seldom uaed in the singular. 

*' Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no more • 
And throw between them all the food thou hast 
Shaketp, : Antony and Cleopatra. 111. 5. 

9 hAp (3), s. [A curtailed form of chapman 
(q.v.).J 

*1. A buyer; a customer. 

2. A aliop. 

"Truth followed Vanity and bled him, 

When he was in the Taylor's cA«p." 

Many's Truth's Travels . Penneculk, p. 94. 

3. A rate, an established price. (Scotch,) 

4. A colloquial term for a person ; a fellow. 
■*. . . telling twenty daily lees to a wheeu idle chaps 

and queans, , . . " — Scott ; Briie of JLammermoor, 
ch. xxvi. 

\ Chap and choice : Great variety. 

"Spare no pains nor care; 

For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there." 

Ross: nclenore, p. 114. 

9 hap-ar-al', chap ar-ral, s. [Sp., from 
chaparra,' cAaparro = an evergreen oak of 
Iberian origin ; an abbreviation of Basque 
achaparra, from a cha, atza, for aitza = a rock, 
a atone ; abarra = an evergreen oak. (3/oAn.)] 

1. A thicket of low evergreen oaks. 

2. Thick bramble-bushes entangled with 
thorny shrubs in clumps. 

" Among the characteristic forms of vegetation [in 
the prairie botanical region of North America! are the 
Miinoseo*. especially the genua Frosopis. which forms 
by itself the-fmture in the landscape known as ' mes- 
quit,' white associated with other thorny shrubs, It 
constitutes the chaparals." — Thomi: Botany (trausL 
by Bennett) ed. 1879, pp. 448, 449. 

chaparal-cock, s. 

Ornith, : Geococcyx calif ornianus, the ground 
cuckoo, or road-runner, common in the south- 
western atates of the American Union. 

9hap'-book, s. [Eng. chap (2), v., and boot.] 
A book’ carried about by hawkers for sale ; 
hence, any small book. 

* 9hapc, s. [Fr. chape a cope, a cover, a 
sheath.] 

1. The catch or piece by which an object is 
attached, — to a belt, for instance ; as the piece 
of leather known specifically as the frog, to 
which a bayonet-scabbard is attached, and 
which slides on the belt ; or a piece used to 
fasten a buckle to a strap or other piece of 
leather. 

"This is Monsieur Parolles. that bad tbe whole 
theory of tbe war in the knot of his scarf, and the 
practice in the chape ot his dagger.” — Shaketp. : Alls 
I Veil that Ends If 'ell, lv. a 
’* Chape of a schotbe. Spirula." — Prompt. Pare. 

2. A plate on the back of a buckle, or (he 
bar of a buckle, by which it ia attached to a 
belt. 

3. The hook of a scabbard. 

4. The plate at the point of a scabbard ; the 
tip. 

5. The tip of a fox’s tail. 

*9hape, v.t. [Chape, s.] To provide with a 
chape or sheath. 

" Here knyfes were ichaped not with bras.’' 

Chaucer: C. T., 866. 

Chap-eau (eau ns 6), s. [Fr. chapeau ; 0. Fr. 
chapel; ltal. cappello = a hat, from Lat. caput 
= a head. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hat, or covering for the 
head. 

“On his hedde a chapeau Montahiii with a rich 
coroimll, the fold of the chapeau was lined with crim- 
son siitten. * — Grafton : Henry VI] t., an. %. 

2. Her. : A cap of state, borne by a duke. 

chapeau bras, *. [Contract, from Fr. 
chapeau dc bras — lmt for the arm.] A cap or 
liat which can be flattened and carried under 
the arm. 

*9hapcd, piu }>ar. ora. [Chate, v.] Fur- 
nished with a sheath or chape. 

9 h&p'-cl, * 9 hap-ele, * 9 hap ellc, *schap- 
elle, s. [(). Fr. chapete . cupclc ; Fi*. chapclle ; 
Port, capella; Sp. capita ; ltal. cappclla ; all 
from Low Lat. capclla = a chapel ; originally a 
sanctuary in which the cajqxi or copo of St. 
Marlin was preserved ; then any sanctuary ; 
from Low Lat. cuppa = a cope. (5Acof.)] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A subordinate or lesser church or place 
of worship. 

" Upon that mountayne la the chapclle of Hclye,” 

.MdundcrHfc, p. ev 


boll, p<J\it, J ; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, ben<?h; go. gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph- f, 
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**if to do were aa «i* ** y as to know wluvt wcr# good 
to «JK efto/x'i* had t*ea ch urchra, . . Shaketp. : 
Merchant qf (‘mire. L 1 

2. A n?c<*ss in the aisle of a church used for 
public worship, and generally devoted to the 
name of gome sainl. (Lady-chapel.] 

3. A place of worship, nut necessarily con- 
nected with a church ; a private church. 

“My doubt 1* founded upon the varying tenure of 
these mvluded chop*'! *s to privilege* of m.irnrlng 
or burying."— /># guineg : Work* (ed. I8C8), vol. iL 
(Note), p. #4. 

4. A place nf worship used by dissenters 
from the Established Church of England ; a 
meeting-house, a conventicle. 

*5. A choir or orchestra attached to the 
court of a prince or nobleman. 

II. Printing: 

* 1. A printing-office, a printer's workshop ; 
said to derive the name from Caxton'a first 
printing-press having been set np in the al- 
monry of Westminster Abbey. [Caxton.] 
This, however, is very doubtful. 

2. An association or meeting of the journey- 
men in a printing office for settling disputes 
as to prices of work, maintaining discipline, 
Ac. It is presided over by a father, who is 
elected annually* 

“Tbe club of ft printing-house aIwajs hns been 
termed ft chafxl," — Hugh Miller: School* and School- 
masters, p. 341. 

% To hold, q chapel : To meet together for 
settling disputed questions and maintaining 
order in a printing-office, 

chapel-of-ease, s. 

1. Lit.: A subordinate church in a parish, in- 
tended to relieve the mother or parish church, 
when the population is too large for the latter. 

* 2. Fig. : A nursery, a feeding-place. 

“Sedbnrgh. lor many yearn, wa» e sort of nursery or 
rural ctutpcl'Of-«a*e to Cambridge ." — Dt Quincy .* IVorA* 
(®<L 1863), voL il, pp. 113-14. 

chapel -royal, s. 

1 1. A body of clergy and lay clerks minis- 
tering at the court of a Christian monarch. 

2. The places of worship in which the per- 
sons described under No. 1 officiate. There 
are several such in England, aa at St James's 
Palace, the Savoy Chapel, and at Windsor. 
(Grove*.) 

$h&p -3l, v.t. [Chapel, r.] 

* 1. Ord. Ixing. : To deposit or Inter in a 
chapel. 

“OIto os the bones 

Of oar dead kings, that we may chapel them.* 

S’wkesp. dt Elet. : Two S’odle Kinsmen. 

2. ,Y aut. : To bring a ship round in a light 
breeze, when she ia close-hauled, without 
bracing the head-yarda, ao that she will lie 
the same way that she did before. This is 
commonly occasioned by the negligence of 
the steersman or by a sudden change of wind. 
(Smyth.) 

* 9hape'-less, a. [Mid. Eng. chape; -less.] 
Wanting or without a chape 

"An old rusty sword, with ahroken blit, and chay>e- 
frst. with two broken points ." — ShaJbetp ; Taming of 
the Shrew, iiL 2. 

chape let, chAp-let, cha'-pel-let, s. 

[Fr. chapeUt.] 

1. [Chaplet.] 

2. Saddlery : A pair of stirrup leathers, 
with stirrup3, joioed at the top and made fast 
to the framework of the saddle, after they 
have been adjusted to the convenience of the 
rider. 

3. Mil. : A piece of flat iron with three 
tenons or ends of timber, which is fixed to the 
end of a cannon. 

4. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) A dredging or water-raising machine, 
consisting of a chain provided with scoops or 
scuttles, or with pallets traversing in a trough ; 
the chain moving over rollers or wheels, of 
which the upper one is driven by power, and 
the lower one is vertically adjustable so as to 
regulate the position of the scoops or pallets, 
to bring them against the mud to be lifted, or 
tn submerge them in the water to lie raised. 
(Chain -pump, Dredging-machine.] 

(2) A French name for the chain-pump in 
which the cushions or buttona which occur at 
intervals on the chain are compared to the 
beads of the rosary. Hence also known as 
paternoster pumps. 

* 9 hapeleyne, a [Chaplain.] 

** Chapeleyne. CapcUanus * — Prompt. Part. 


• 9hap-$l-lage, s. [Eng. chapel; -agc.\ The 
precede of‘a chapeL 


’* He lighted at tbe t rhupellaon, 

He held him close and still ; 

And be whistled tlirice f«r bis little foot-pago, 
HU luuus wae English WllL" 

Scott : The Eve of St. Johti. 


4 9h&p -el-lnn-y, * 9hap~el-a-ny, s. [Fr. 
chapellenie ; Ital. cappellania ; Sp. & Fort. 
capellania, from Low Lat. core Han to.] [Chap- 
lain.] A chapel within the precincts of or 
subject to another church. 

" A ehafwlla nv is usually aald to he thst which docs 
not subsist of Itself, but w built nud founded withiu 
some other church, and Is dependant thereon.*— A ]/- 
life: Parer gon. 


9ha -pel-let, s. [Chapelet.] 

9h«ip'-el-Urig, pr.par., a.,& s. (Chappel, p.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. orfj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. AssttbsL.* The act of causing a ship to 
come round id a light breeze, when she ia 
close-hauled, without bracing tbe head-yards. 


9 hap- cl-o'-m-an, s. [EDg. chapel; -onion.] 
Printing: A workman in a printing-office 
who has paid a certain fine on admittance. 
(Crahb.) 

9hdp'-el-rjf, » [0. Fr. capelcrie, chapelt, 

eapele == a chapel.] The jurisdiction or limits 
of a chapel. 


ghap'-eron, t gh&p’-er-onne, s. [Fr. 

chaperon ; Sp. capiron ; Ital. capperont.) 



I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A hood or cap, especially one worn by 
knights. 

" The executioner stands 
br.— his head and face cover- 
ed with a chaperon, out of 
which there are but two bol« 
to look through."— lloweU: 

EpUtola Rowelhana, i. 42. 

• 2. An ornamental 
hood or cap, worn by 
Knights of the Garter 
when in full dress. 

“ I will omit the honour- 
able habiliment*, as robes ol 
state, parliament robes, rhap- 
cron*, and caps of state."— 

Camden. CHAPERON. 


* 3. A device placed 
on the foreheads of horses drawing a hearse. 


f 4. A gentleman who escorted and pro- 
tected a yonng lady in pnblic. 

5. A married lady who takes charge in pub- 
lic of one nnmarried. 


“ Portly chaperone* with stringi of smartly dressed 
girls. "— Hit* A us’en: The Watsons, p. 316L 

6. A female guide ; ^ show -woman. 

*' Tills sum was soon collected, «nd quietly Inserted 
In tbe pocket of oar chaperon, who theu conducted us 
up tbe passnee Into ft small tack room. . . — Bulwer • 
Pelham, ch. I 

II. Tech. : Tho end of the bit that joins to 
the branch just by the banquet ; applied to 
s catch mouths, and all others except cannon 
mouths. (Crobb.) 


ghXp'-er-on, gh&p'-er-one, r.f. [Chaper- 
on, s.J To escort or protect a young lady 
[said of an older Woman). 

“ A widow lady . . . wishes for ft situation. . . . Could 
chaperone young ladles."— Timet, Nov. )», 1878. 


ghap'-er-on-age, s. [Eog. chaperon, and 
auif. -age.) Tlie act of actingas chaperon, or 
protector of a young lady in public. 

*' Beautiful, and possessing every accomplishment 
which readers beauty valuable, under the uirri vailed 
chaperonage of the connteas. they bad played tlicir 
popular parte without a aingla blunder."— Diiratli : 
The Toang Dyke, hk. i„ eh. ti. 


gh£p'~er-oned, pa. por. or a. [Chaperon, v.] 


gh&p -er~on-ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Chap- 
eron, t\] 

A. & B. A a pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbst. : The act of escorting and pro- 
tecting a lady in public, or of acting aa a 
chaperon. 

“ Had I the uncontrolled chaperoning of an Intelli- 
gent sight-seer . . Morning Star Oct. 4, ISM. 


ghap-er-on-n£t, s. [Chapournet.] 
Her. : A kind of small hood. 


9h&p'-fal-len, 9hap'-faln, a [Eog. chap 
(2), aod/nffen.] 

4 1. Lit. : Having the mouth or mouth-piece 
fallen or let down. 


M A cTkan/ofn be»ver loosely hanging hy 
The cloven helm." brydnx : Juvenal, x. 

2. Fig. : Having the mouth sunk ; down« 
cast, crestfallen. 

. . quite chapfallen."— Shaketp. : Hamlet . T. L 

* 9 hap-fare, $. [Chapfarel] 

chaph, s. [Probably corrupted Arabic. Cf. 
Arab, kaf — a fabulous mountain, supposed 
to aurround the world and bind the horizon 
on all sides. Cf. also kaf = the palm of the 
hand, and khajik = trembling, palpitating, 
. . , the horizon.] 

Asfron. : A star, called also /3 Cassiopeia. 

* 9 hap'-in, s. (Fr. chopine.) (Chopin, «.] 
A chopin, a quart. 

*' Olu lie likes drlak, “twad alter soon tho case. 

And drunken chaplns blather ft" his f/vee." 

Shirref : Poem*, p. 41 

To tak a chapin : A circumlocation com- 
monly used to express au attachment to in- 
toxicating liquor. 

t 9 h&p'-ine, s. [Chiopine.] 

" T;»k« my chapim* oil" — Massinger ; Eenegado, L % 

* cha-pis, s. pi. (CnAiPEs.] (Scofcft.) 

9hS.p'-it f pa. par. [0. Fr, eschapper.) Escaped. 

* 9 hiip'-i-ter, * 9 hap-i-tro, * 9 hap-i- 
tnre, * 9heai>-4-tre, s. [Chapter, Capi- 
tal.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. A chapter or section of a book. 

M The heed lettres of th « chapit reset this ft rst« book.* 
— 7V*efJa, U. *7. 

2. A chapter of the clergy. 

“At the next c hapitns. , ‘—P. Plowman' « Crede, €48. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The cay)Ital or upper part of a 
pillar. 

“The height of tbe one pillar was eighteen cubits, 
and tbe chtipitcr upon it was brass: and tho height of 
the chapiter three cublte ; and the wreatheu work. Aud 
pomegranates upon the chapiter round about, all of 
brass . . ."—3 Kings, xxr. 17. 

2. Law : A summary in writing of such 
matters as are inquired of or presented before 
justices in eyre, or justices of assi 2 e, or of the 
peace, in their sessions ; called more commonly 
articles, and delivered orally or in writiog by 
the justice to the inquest. (Jacobs.) 

* ehapitre-houee, s. A chapter-house. 

“Thftpne was that chapitre house 
Wrought as a greet cbirche. " 

P. Plowman'* Crede, S9S. 

* 9 hap-it-le, s. [0. Fr. c hapitel; Sp .k Port. 
chajntel ; Ital. capitello, from 1a>w Lat. cajntel * 
lum; Lat. capilnhm, a dimin. of caput = a 
head.] [Capitle, Capital.) 

1. A chapter of clergy. 

“Conslstorle and chapitte." 

P. Plowman, 2,008 

2. A chapter of a book, a section. 

u W« hahbeth yspeke Ine the chapitle of uices” 
Aycnblte, ji. 220. 

t 9 hip-l-tral, a. [Eng. chapiter = chapter ; 
biilf. -ob] *Uf, or pertaining to, a chapter; 
capitular. 

“The chapitrat [revenues] are lu the coarse of re- 
duction to About £ 5S.OOO .’"— Brougham : Srit. Const., 
cb. xviiL 

9 hip -lain, 4 9 hape-lein, * 9 hape-leyn, 
* 9 hape-leyne, 4 9 hapyl-layne, 4 9 liap- 
layne, s. [0. Fr. capelan, chaplain; Sp. 
capellan ; Port capellao ; Ital. captllano; Gcr. 
kapelan, from Low Lat. capellanus, from capdla 
= a chapel.] 

1. A clergyman who performs divine service 
in a chapel. 

“ Chaplayna to tbe chapeles chosen the gate." 

Sir Uairainc. 930. 

2. A clergyman officially attached to the 
sovereign, the House of Commons, any high 
official, a ship, or a regiineut, for the perform- 
ance of divine service. 

“ A chief govern our cab never fail of some worthies* 
Illiterate cAupfai/i, fond of a title and precedence.”— 
Swift. 

"... he found tlini none of her chaplain* knew 
English or French enough to ehrive the king." — i/a- 
ca ufajr: 1710. Eng., ch. iv. 

3. A clergj’man who has the spiritual cliarge 
of a family, performing divine service pri- 
vately ; a confessor. 

^ Chaplains of the Pope : The Pope's auditora 
or judges at the Vatican. 

chaplain-general, a. 

Mil. : A clergyman who has the government 


fate, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, eon; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- no, 00 = e ; ey = a. qu — kw, 
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and superintendence of regimental and brigade 
chaplains, who are appointed by and are re- 
apomrible to him. 


9h&p -lain-^y , $. [Eng. chaplain; - cy .) The 
position or olliec of a chaplain. 

“The chaplaincy who refused to mo, and given to 
Dr. Lambert. "— Htcift : Letter*. 


* chap -lain-ry, s. [Eng. chaplain ; -ry.] 
The same as Chaplainship (q.v.). (Pen. 
Cycl.) 


9hap'-lain-*lrip > [Eng. chnpln in; -ship.) 

1. The olllco or position of a chaplain ; 
chaplaincy. (Milton.) 

2. The revenues of a chapel. 

* ^hSp-leSS, ft. [Eng. chap, s., and less.) 
Properly, jawless : hence, without fleah ; 
flesh less. 

■* Now chaplet i, unit knocked about tho muezard 
with a sexton "o spade."— S/takesp. : Hamlet, v. L 


^hap let (1), 5. [Fr. chapelet.) 
1. Ordinary Language : 


I. Literally: 

(1) A wreath or gurlsnd worn round the 
head. 

‘ Then playfully thocAo^h’f wild 
She wreathed In her dark locks, nod smiled." 

Scott : The Lady of tho Lake, 11 9. 


" Now. too, a chaplet might be wreathed 
Of buds o'er which the moon lifts breathed.” 
Moore : [.alia Rookh ; The Light of the Harem. 
(2) A string of beads used by Roman Catho- 
lics in keeping count of their prayers ; a 


rosnry. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A number of tilings atrung together. 

. certain male toads take tho chaplet* of eggs 
from the females and wind them round their own 
thighs."’— H a ru*n : Descent of Man (1671). pt L, ch. vi., 
vol. 1., p, 210. 

(2) A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s head. 


II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : A moulding carved into beads, 
olives, and the like. It Is tho same as the 
baguette with ornaments added. [Baguette.] 

2. Horsemanship : [Crapelet]. 

3. Her. : A garland or head-band of leaves 
borne in coats of anus, in token of great 
military prowess and success. 


"ch&p -let (2), s. [Eng. chapel, and dim. sufF. 
-e/.] A little chapel or shriae. (Hammond.) 


” For evennor we moete stond In drede 
Of hap and for tun in our chnpnumhtde’ 
Chaucer: The Bchipmuunet Tale, L 14,648-9. 
” Kan ichnpen hem to F.ome for to wcudo. 

Were It fur c hapmanhnde or for disport.” 

Ibid. : The Man of La we* Tale , L 4.662-3. 


* 9hdp -man -ry, s. [Eng. chapman : • ry .) 
Traffic, custom, dealing. 

” He ii moderate In Ida pricea, which gvta him much 
chapmanry."— Archaeology, xiL 191 (1691). ( Davie *. ) 


* chap-o-lor-1#, s. [Scapulary.] A scapu- 
la ry. 

” Thai Bcliapeo her c hapoloriet." 

fierce Ploughman* Crcde, 650. 

ehap-our'-nSt, s. [Fr. chaperon; -et.) 

Iler. : A chaperon net or little hood, borne 


in a coat of anus 
to signify that the 
chief is divided by a 
bow-shaped line. 

^happed, * ^hap- 
pyd (Eng.), 9 hap - 
pit (Ncofc/t), pa. par. 
or a. [Chap ( 1 ), v.) 

“ My legya thay fold, my 
fyngers ar chappyd. 
Towneley My ft., p. 98. 

** . . . the rahble- 

ment hooted, and clap- 
ped their chapped 
hands, . . Shake rp. ; 

Julius Ccesar, L 2. 



CHAPOURNET. 


ch&p-plo, a. [Diinin. of chap (3) (q.v).] A 
1 little fellow. (Calf.) 


9hap-pin, $. [Chapin.] 

"Growl when your chappin bottle's empty." 

Sector Macndll: Poem*, p. 59. 


9h&p -ping, pr. par., a., & s. [Chap (1), v .] 
A. & B. .ds pr. par. k particip. culj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. ^ts subst. : The act of cleaving or strik- 
ing. 

chapping-stick, chappin-etick, s. 

Any instrument for striking with. 

* My 01 an, said be ; but ye’ro no nice o’ your eftap- 
ping ttick* /' "—Peril* of Man, ii. 35. 

chap-pit, prH. of v., pa. par., & a. [Chap, v.) 
Struck, pounded, mashed. (0. Scotch.) 

chap'-p$r» a. [Eng. chap, s. ; -py.) Full of 
T chaps or chiuka. 

•• Whose chappy knuckles we have often yearned to 
amputate."— Lamb: Elio, y«totpap«vt. 


* 9 hS,p'-let-ed, a. [Eng. chaplet (1), a. ; -ed.) 
Garlaoded, filleted. 

“Ills forehead chaplet ed green with wreathy hop.” 
— Browning : Flight of tho Hu chest. 


*9hap-pyt-tyl, ♦jhap y-tle, s. [Chapitle ] 
tjhAps, s. [Chap (2), s.] A jaw ; the mouth. 

1. Of a beast. 


orders. In the last two cases such assemblies 
nre called respectively provinciaJ and general 
chapters. 

3. A chapter-house (q.v,). 

4 . A meeting or council of an orgnnised body 
or society. 

5. A branch of an organised society. 

” On a mission from a ctoipter of Ilia order."— Robert- 
ton: America, 111. 1«L 


* 6. A place where delinquents were pun- 
ished. (Aylijfe.) 


” And ho wold feccboa felned mnndemcnt. 
And aoinpito hoiu to the chupitre botho two, 
And pill the man, and lot tho wench go.” 


7. A decretal epistle. (Aylijfe.) 

* 8. Arch. : A capital of a column. 

“ Tho chapters seem to ho a mixture Iwtween that 
[Iomcklaad tho Dorlck order."— Potter: Antiq. of 
Greece, ok. L, oh. vlii. 

TI (1 ) Three chapters : 

Ch. Hist . : Three paragraphs, passages, or 
chnpters in tbe Acts of the Council 01 Chal- 
cedon in which Theodore, bisliop of Mop- 
suestia ; Tbeodoret, bishop of Cyprus ; and 
lbas, bislmp of Edessa, were acquitted of 
theological en-or. At the recommendation of 
Theodore of Caesarea, the Emperor Justiniso 
was persuaded to have these expunged with 
the view of bringing back certain persons to the 
Church ; but the beneficial results promised 
from their excision never actually followed. 

(2) To the end of the chapter : Throughout, 
to the very end. 

” Money does all things ; for It gives and It takes 
away, it makes honest men slid knaves, fool* and 
philosophers ; and so forward. mutandis, to 

the end of tho chapter’— L‘ Ettrange. 

(3) The chapter of accidents : Chance. 

"The chapter of accident* has more power over tbs 
bolt regulated mind than all the chapters in tho Bible.” 
— JfarrpaC Jacob Faithful, ch. rxxlii. 


chapter -house, * chapytre house, s. 

The building attached to a cathedral or re- 
ligious house In which chapters are held. 

" The little chapel of 9. Thomas would make a very 
convenient dtaptcr-houi* or oynod-fialL’’— Time*. Nov. 
6, 1876 (odvt.), 

* ^hap'-ter, v.t. [Chapter, s.] 

1. To divide into chapters. 

“This general tmdltion of Langton’s chaptering the 
Bible ." — Fulter : Worthies Canterbury, 1. 628. 

2. To bring before the chapter ; lieuce, to 
take to task ; to bring to book. 

*" He more than once arraigns him for the Inconstancy 
of bis ladgemeut and chajders even his own Aratus on 
the same head, shewing by many examples, produced 
Ironi their actions, bow many miseries that bad both 
occasioned to the Grecians "—Dryden : Character of 
Polybius. 


* 9h&p -lin -ar-$f, s. [Chaplainrv.] 

" I’rebendnrle* and c haplinarietf—Heylin: Hist. 
Prcthyt., p, 297. 

9hAp-Urig, s. [Etyin. unknown. Jamieaou 

T suggests U. Sw. kdeppla = to gag.] See ex- 
tract. 

“ For preventing mischiefs that may arise, concerts 
and engagements that may b« made A eulcrcd Into 
by such of the t'onncll at are merchants among them- 
S4*lves, or inch of tbe Council as are craftsmen among 
themselves, for influencing or carrying oil or any part 
of an election out of the regular way, known by tho 
name of Chaplina, whereby number* are not at liberty 
to proceed Becoming to their consciences, bat accord- 
ing to the opinion of a iun|orlty. woro it never so 
wrong, . . ." — Sett: Burgh of l>ui\f., 1724. 

* 9 hap'-man, * 9 hcap man, * 9 liep- 
man, * ohap-mon, s. [A.B. cedpnutn; 

O. Fr. kdpmon, kdpmon; O. II. Ger. chouf- 
man; O. I cel. kanpmadhr ; Sw. kopman ; 
Dim. kjobmaiul ; A S. ce apian = to buy ] 

1. One who buys mid sells ; a merchant, a 
dealer. 

" A commnye of chairmen riche." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4.664. 

“Chapmayu tfegoolator, snercato r. ’—Pro mpt. pare. 

“Their c7i<innn^» they l»etray. 

Their shops are duns, the buyer Is their prey." 

Dryden. 

2. A pedlar, a hawker. (Scotch.) 

"Chapmen ,— The w«)iftl Is used, hi tho Scotch sense 
ef It. mr an Itinerant seller of w’ares."— /'. [*rvstun- 
pan*: Fast Loth. Statiit. Acc., xvlt. 78. 

Chapman's drouth : A proverbial expression 
for hunger. (Scotch.) 

# 9 hAp man-a-hle, «. [Eug. chapman ; able.) 
Marketablo ; fit for umvket or for selling. 

" Marc bant and chu/‘nianabU> a « It should be."— 
Rathe : f.entcn .Stuffe. 

“9hAp man hedo, * 9 h«p man bode, ». 

[Mi l. Eng. chapman, ami siitf. -hede — hood.) 
The net of bargaining or dealing. 


■’ So on the downs we »ee 
A hasten'd Imre from greedy greyhound go, 

And past all hope his chaps to frustrate so." 

Sidney. 

2. Of a man (used contemptuously). 

" Open your mouth ; you cannot tell who’s your 
frlenu ; open your chap* *L^o.m." —Shaketp. : Tempest, 
li 2. 

9hapt» pa. par. or a, [Chap (1), v.] Full of 
* cracks or aores. 

"They squeezed the Juice, and cooling ointment made 
Which on their sunburnt cheeks and their chapt 
skin* they laid." Dryden : Flower A Leaf, 420. 

9hS,p -ter, * chap it re, 41 chap-tire, s. 

[O. Fr. chapitre; capitle ; Ital. capitolo ; Sp. *k 
Port, capitulo, from Lat. capitulum, diuiin. of 
caput = a liead.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A division or section of a book. 

" XV chapitre* ncdful to tbe knowleoheof the ylond 
of Britayne."— Treetta, i. 29. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A portion, a division. 

"OIL Where lies your textt 
I To. In Or»lno> bosom 

OIL In his bosom I hi what chapter of his 
bosom 7" 

Shakes}). : Twelfth Might, L 5. 

* (2) A lot, ft share. 

*’ Necessity Is a hard chapter."— BaUcy ; Kratmu*. 
p. 209. 

* (3) A point, ft subject. 

’’There arc sumo chapters on which wo shall not 
agree. “ — Letters, ill. 150. 

II. Technically : 

1. Kcclfs. : -A congregation, synod, or coun- 
cil of the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church, presided over by 1 ho dean. 

*’ Norwich wan the capital of a largo and fruitful 
province. It. wm the residence of n biobopand of a 
Chapter ‘—M ■ tenuity Hist. Fag., ch. ill 

2. An ftssombly of monks, jircsided over by 
tho bend of the bouse, province, or tho whole 


9 h£p'-ter-al, a. [Eng. chapter ; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to a chapter. 

9 h&p -ter-l& ’ 5 hilp-tour-ly, adv. [Eng. 
chapter ; - ly .] In manner of or according to 
the rules of a chapter. A presbytery is said 
to he clmpterly met or convened, when all the 
members are present. 

" On the lGth of January. 165+-6, he held a chantour 
of heralds, chaptourly convened, hi tho abbey of Holy- 
roodhouae, . . — C7P*7>»er<; Lyndtay, L 85. 

9h&p'-trcl, s. [Eng. chapter , and dim. auff. -ch] 
A rch. : The capital of a pier or pilaster which 
receives so arch. It varies in the different 
orders ; aometiiuea tho whole of the entabla- 
ture serves os the cliaplrel to an arch. It is 
alao called an imjwt (q.v.). 

” Let tbs keystone break without the arch, so much- 
as you project over tbe Jsurns with the chaptrcl*."— 
Moxon. 

* 9 tL&p'-wom-an, s. [A fern, form of chap- 
man (q.v.).] A female dealer. 

•’ But Is tbero hope. Sir, 

He has got me a good cTmp woman." 

Masnngvr : 77ie Rrnrgudo, IIL 2. 

9 har (1), s. [lr. k Gael, ccar = red, blood- 
1 coloured ; ccar, c cara = blood, so called from 
its red belly ; for which reason It is also called 
in \Wl. torgoch, targochiad = red- bellied. 
(Mahn.)] 

Ichthyology : 

1. A species of fish (Salma salvelinus) found 
at Windermere. 

2. Tho brook-trout, Salma fontinalis. (Ameri- 
can.) 

*Char (2), S. [Perhnps Mid. Eng. char — car, 
cart.] A certain quantity of load; perhaps a 
cartload. 

” Fur ftno char of l»*ld, thatle to say, xxiill fotineUi*. 
111! d .*— Balfour : Pmd., p. 87. 


boll, h 6 $; pout, cat, cell, chorus, 9 I 1 I 11 , bench; go, ^cm; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, CJ^ist. 
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char— charactered 


• char (3), * chaar, * chare, * charrc, s. 

[Car, Chariot.] 

•• H« took tlx huudryd cho«un charya."— Wyelife : 
Exod.. xiv. 7. 

" Char*. Currut, guadriga.'— Prompt, Part. 


* ^howre, 

rr, cyrr - a 
— to turn ; 
[. Ger. kbr — 
M. H. Ger. 
it.] 

* 1, A turn ; an occasion. 

••As* nmchele luua aw thou haueat eomm« mon 
suiufl c herre.~—Ancren Ritclc , p. 408. 

2. A turn of work ; a job. 

"'Uiincthe wolde my don a e/uir." 

Polit. Songs, p. 541. 

"(She] harvest dou«, to char work did mtprre ; 

JleAt. drink, and two-peuee, were her daily hire" 
Dry den : Theocritus ; Idyll. Hi. 

On char, on cherre : Ajar (q.v.). 


9har ( 4 ), ?har, * 9hare, 

* chcarr, * ^hcr, s. [A.s. tie 
turn, a space, a period ; cyrran 
Dnt. keer; O. H. Ger. chir ; M. H 
a turning; O. H. Ger. chcran; 
kcrcn ; Ger. kehren — to turn a bot 


* char-folk, * chair-folke, * chare- 
folkc, s. Persons lured to do charing work. 

. who, instead of tbeiro»n servant*, use cha. ir> 
folk* In their house*." — Puller: lVorfAicr. Kent, L 18L 
(/Jurv-i.) 


char woman, s. A woman hired to do 
odd jobs, or lor a single day. 

"Get three or four chartvomen to attend you con- 
stantly iu the kitchen, whom you j«ay only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. — Swift. 


char (1), v.t. [According to Skeat, simply a 
special use of char (2), v., but evidence is 
wanting ] To reduce to carbon by the appli- 
cation of heat ; to burn slightly ; to reduce to 
charcoal. 

" a way of charring sea- coal. wherein it la, in about 
three hours or leas, without pots or vessels, brought to 
Charcoal." — Boyle: IforA'i. ii. Hi. 

char-oven, 5. A furnace for carhonizing 
turf. 

£har (2), 5har, v.i. A t. IChar (4), s .] 

A. Znfranrifire ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : To work at odd johs. 

2. Tech. : To hew or dress stone. 

B. Trans. : To do any work. 

•• That char Is charred."— Old Proverb lu Wright. 

• char (3), v.t. A i. [A.S. cerrara, cyrran = to 
turn; O. H. Ger. chcran, ckerran ; M. H. Ger. 
keren; O. Fris. kera.) [Chare, v.) 

1. Tra >is. ; To turn, to cause to give away. 

” Ha metis him there, and charm him with ane chak.** 
Doug. : Virgd, 142, 6. 

2. Intrans. : To turn aside. 

•• Lyke as ane bull dois ru mines! lie and rare, 

Quhen he escapls hurt one tbs nltare. 

And cA irrt* by the axe with his nek wycht ^ 

Gif one the forhede the dynt hitti* not richt. 

Doug . : Virgil, 46. 15. 

ch&'r-a, s. [Gr. x*P* (c&aro) = delight.] 

1, hot. : The typical genus of the order 
Characeie. The species are found in ponds 
anii slow-runoiug streams, and even in brack- 
ish water. The slender stein bears a number 
of whorls of leaves, the internodes growing 
smaller towards the top, which is crowned by 
a terminal bud. The.se internodes consist of 
enormous cells, sometimes enclosed by a layer 
of smaller cells (the cortex), and within the 
intemodes the streaming of the protoplasm — 
erroneously called the circulation of the sap 
— may be easily seen with a low power of the 
microscope (i" objective). Several of the. 
species are incrusted with lime. The axis is 
coated with tubes, and a large quantity of 
calcareous matter ia deposited upon them. 
Chara vulgaris , Common or Stinking Chara or 
Stonewort, is very cornmnn in England, Rnd 
a perennial, as also is C. hispida, the Prickly 
Stonewort. 

Qhar-a-b&ric (c silent), s. [Fr.] A long, 
light pleasure van, with transverse seats.] 

Char a 5e », s. pi. [Lat. char(a), and fern, 
pi. sutf. -area*.] 

1. Bot. : A small group of aquatic crypto- 
gams, by some considered to be aberrant 
Alga*, with two genera, Chara (q.v.) and 
Nit el la (q.v.). The reproductive organs are 
situated at the nodes, and when the ciliated 
spennatozooids escape into the water, some of 
them find their way into the female organ 
through a small opening at the top. The 
fertilized ovum does not directly produce a 
new plant, but a string of cells, the oldest of 
whL'h become the growing point of the young 
Chara. 


2. PaUvobot.: Fruits of Spirangium, sup- 
posed to be a gigantic Chara, occur from the 
Carboniferous tn the Wealden, in which latter 
formation Cliara rIso occurs, and it is found 
down to the Pleistocene. 

t char-a -9eous, a. lllod. Lat. charace(<e), 
and Eng. sulf. -ow.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Characese. 


cha-ra-91-ni d£6, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. chara - 
rin,us*(q. v.) ; Lat, fem. pi. adj. sulf. -it/cr. ] 
Ichthy. : A family of physostomatous fishes, 
intermediate between the CypriimUc and the 
Salmouiche. The Rir-bladder is divided into 
two portions. TWey inhabit tropical rivers. 

<eh&-ra-9i -niis, s. [From Gr. x<»P a f (charaa), 
genit. x^P** 0 * (charakos) = a stake, a sea- fish, 
perhaps the rudd, and Lat. stiff. -ina-s.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, tha typical one 
of the family Characinidse (q.v.). 


* ch&r‘-&ct, * char’ect, * car act, s. 

[0. Fr. caracte, a curtailed form of character 
(q.v.).] 

1. A character, a sign or letter. 

•• Tborngh caractct that Chlst wroot" 

Langland ; P. Plowman , 7 ,600. 

2- A book, science, or learning. 


•• Rede his caracte In tha wlsa 
As she him taught." Gou-er, IL 247. 
** Even so may Angelo. 

In all his dressings, char act 1 , title*, form*. 
Be an arch -villain.* 

Shake rp. : Meat, for Meat., v. L 


ch&r-ac-ter, * cax-ac-ter, * car-ecter, 

s. [Lat. character — a sign or engraved mark ; 
Gr. xflpa<^7)p (character), from \apa<ra<a ( char • 
asso) = to engrave.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1. A stamp, mark, or aign, engraved or 
stamped. 

He shnl make alle . . . tor to haua a caracter in the 
right houde *— Wycliffe : Apoc., xiiL 16, 

2. A letter used in writing or printing. 

It were much to be wished, that there were through- 
out the world hut one sort of eAoraefrrfor each letter.' 
—Bolder : Element t of Speech. 

•'In 1521 the first Greek character t appeared. In a 
book printed at Cambridge." — Ballam : Bist. Lit. 
Middle A get, ch. 5. 

3. A style of handwriting ; writing. 

**I found tbe letter thrown In at the casement of mjr 
closet. Yon know the character to be your brother's." 
—Shakesp. : King Lear, L 2. 

•• Some, indeed, can counterfeit another's character 
and subscription." — Ray: Creation, pt. 2. 

* 4. A cipher. 

••He hath given my lord a cAaracfrr, and will ohllgs 
my lord to correspond with him." — Pepyi: Diary , July 
IS. 1664. 

IL Piguratively : 

* 1. Applied to the sign of the cross made 
upon the forehead of a child in baptism. 

** . . . signed with the character of Christ in bap- 
tisme. . . ."—Briskett : Civil Life, p. 175. 

* 2. A representation or description of any 
one as to his personal qualities. 

•’ Each drew fair c haractert, yet none 
Of these thoy feigned excels tlieir own." 

Denham ; On Mr. Abraham Cowley 87. 

3. An unfavourable description or account 
of the natural qualities of a thing or place. 

•• This subterraneous passage is much mended, since 
Seneca gave ao bad a character of it, * —A dditon : On 
Italy . 

4. A distioguishing mark, feature, or trait 
of anything ; a characteristic. 

“ The truest character t of Ignorance 
Are Vanity, and Pride, and Arrogance." 

Butler: Remaint 


5, The personal qualities or attributes of a 
person ; the moral and mental constitution. 
"Most women have no character i at all." 

Pope: Moral Euayi. IL X 


" Versed lu the characters of men ; and bound. 

By tie of daily interest, to maintaiu 

Conciliatory manners and emootb speech. 

Word»uwrth : Excursion, bk. vnL 


Mr. Booth xatlsfles those sagacious people who, 
having seen a character of Shakespeare performed In 
a certain manner, are intolerant of any attempt to 
diversify it and are sensitively Jealous of modern 
thought.*— Daily Telegraph, May 5, 188 L 

9. A person noted for any eminent quality. 

10. A person noted for any peculiarity of 
manner, habits, or disposition. (Colloquial.) 

" He's a character, and I'll humour him.**— Gold* 
smith : She Stoops, ii. L 

11. A part appropriated to anyone io a 


play 




i. 

Those Who have followed Mr. Booth through hi* 


M»y 6. 1881. 

12. An estimate of the personal qualities of 
a person ; reputation, fame, report 

13. A certificate as to behaviour, compet- 
ency, Ac., given by a master to a servaut 
when leaving him. 

•' Lady Spratt . . . had taken a discharged serv ant 
of Mrs Leslie s without applying for the character. — 
Lytlon : My Morel, bk. vlib, ch. v. 

In character: Appropriate, in keeping 
with other things. 

“ Read it; is It not quite in character."— Disraeli : 
i'irutri Grey, bk- ii.. cn. 9. 

Out of character: Inappropriate, incongru- 


ous. 


B. Technically : 

1. Law: Witnesses to the character of a 
prisoner may be called, but they must not go 
into details. When there has been a previous 
conviction, it may be proved after the prisoner 
is found guilty. 

2. Sat. Science: A short definition express- 
ing the essential marks by which an animal, 
a plaut, or a mineral is distinguished from the 
others which most nearly resemble it. 

3. Music : A general name for the signs 
employed in music, such as brace, bind, bar, 
sharp, flat, natural, clef, stave, shake, Ac. 

4. Roman Theol. : The change wrought in 
the recipient of the Sacrament of Baptism or 
Holy Orders. 

r (i) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
character and letter : “ Character is to letter as 
the genus to the species : every letter is a 
character ; but every character is not a letter . 
Charo der is any printed mark that serves to 
designate something ; a letter is a species of 
character which is the constituted part of a 
word. Short-hand and hieroglyphics consist 
of characters, hut uot of letters. Character is 
employed figuratively, but letter is not. A 
grateful person has the favours which are 
conferred upon him written in indelible 
characters upon his heart." 

(2) He thus discriminates between character 
and reputation : — " Character lies in tbe man ; 
it is the mark of what he is ; it shows itself 
upon all occasions : reputotion depends upon 
others ; it is what they think of him. A 
character is given particularly : a reputation is 
formed generally. IndividuRls give a character 
of another from personal knowledge : public 
opinion constitute the reputation. Character 
has always some foundation ; it is a positive 
description of something ; reputation has 
more of conjecture in it ; its source is hearsay. 
It is possible for a man to have a fair rejnda- 
tion who has not in reality a good character; 
although men of really good character are not 
likely to have a bad reimtution." (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 


char'-ac-ter, t cha-T&o'-ter, v.t. [Cha- 
racter, s.] 

L Literally : 

1. To stamp, to engrave, to cut. 


•• O Rosalind t these tree* shall be my Wks. 

And iu their b&rks my thoughts 1*11 rAaroefrr. 

Shakesp. : As You Like It. iiL 1 


2. To distinguish by particular marks or 
traits, to characterize. 

* 3. To describe, to give an account of. 

•• Thiiftnus that charactereth the Con w aide usee.*— 
Fuller : Holy War, bk. lit 


•• He was * in . mi of parts *nd courage : but hi* moral 
cWucfcrdld not stand high."— Jfueautay .* Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

6. The quality or nature of anything. 

M The method of experiment here pursued, though 
not of the simplest character, is still within your 
graap." — Tyndall: Frag of Science (3rd ed.). viiL 14, 
p. 208. 


II. Fig. : To stamp, to impress on the mind, 
heart, Ac. 

" Who art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly character’d and engraved. ' 

Shakesp. : Two Gent., IL 7. 

*11 The accent was originally on the penulti- 
mate. 


7. A position, rank, post, or capacity. 

. they were »ure of a market for such a slave as 
Joseph, and in that degraded and miserable character 
be arrived in Egypt." — Milman : Bist. of Jetts (Srd ed.), 
bk_ IL. vol. i., p. 50. 

8. A person or actor in a story, play, Ac. ; 
a personage. 


* ch&r -ac-tered, pa. par. or a. [Charac- 
ter, r.j* 

I. Lit. : Marked, stamped, cut. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, Deeply impressed. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », oe = e. ey= a. qu — kw. 


characterical— chard 
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•'Tli* law* i>f marriage character'd In gold 
Upon the blanched tablets of her hearts" 

Tennyton: J tab el, IL 19, 

2. Distinguished by particular marks or 
traits. 


C. As substantive : 

* I. The act of engraving or imprinting. 

2. The act of marking with any distinguish- 
ing quality or character. 


* ch£r-&c-ter -ic-al, * char ac ter -ic- 

all, a. [Eng. character; - ical. ] Indicative 
of character. 

*• Neither ought the observing of these *1gne« to be 
mixed with charactericall practices."— ,Sp«culum M un- 
it k p. 345. 

* char'-ac-ter-l^m, s. [Fr. caracterfsme , from 
Gr. xapaxnjpurfto? (characterismos) — a charac- 
terizing ; \apoKTrjp ( charaktcr ) = a stamp, a 
mark, a character ; vapdererw ( charasso) = to 
stamp, to engrave.] The distinction of cha- 
racter. 

'• The charactcriwm of an honest man : He look* not 
to what he might do, hut what he should."— Bj\ Hall : 
Character t, p. 13. 

oh&r-ac-ter-is -tic, * chftr-ac-terls'- 
tick, ch&r~ac-tcr ls-ti-cal, a. A 9 . 

[Fr. caracttristique, from Gr. xapaxTTjptortxd? 
(charaktei’istikos) = characteristic, from \apax- 
Trip (charakter)= a stamp, a mark, a character.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Serving to constitute the cha- 
racter of a person ; marking the peculiar 
qualities of a person ; suitable, appropriate. 

have not ventured to prefix that character 
(itical distinction,'* — Woodward : On Fossils. 

. . he ascribed, with characteristic Impudence,. 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Music: A term used of music when It 
Is designed as the expression of aome special 
sentiment or circumstance. (Grove.) 

B. -4s subst. : A distinctive trait or feature 
of anything ; one of the component parts of a 
man's character. 

" This vast Invention exerts himself In Homer In a 
maimer superiour to that of any poet; it Is the great 
and peculiar characteristic*: which distinguishes him 
from all others,”— Pope. 

^ Characteristic of a logarithm : 

Math. : The same as the index or exponent. 
[Index.] 

% Characteristic letter or character: 

Grammar: The letter which determines the 
declension of a noun or the conjugation of a 
verb. 

ohftr-ac tcr-is -ti-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. cha - 
raderistical : - ly .] In a characteristic man- 

ner ; in a manner suited to the character ; 
suitably, appropriately. 

“The title of wise meu seems to have been an- 
ciently the peculiar addition of prophets, and used 
characteristically ." — Spenser: Vanity of Vulg. Pro- 
phecies, p. 36. 

t ch^x-ac-ter-is-ti-cal-ness, s. [Eng. cha- 
racteristical !; -n« 3 .] The quality of being 
characteristic, or peculiar to a character. 

t chhr-ac-ter-i-za-tlon, 9 . [Eng. charac- 
terise) ; -aftou.] The act of characterizing. 

char -ac-ter Ize, ch&r-ac-ter-I^e, v.t. 

[ Eng. * character ; -ize. ] 

* L Lit. : To engrave, to imprint, to stamp. 

II. Figuratively : 

M. To impress deeply upou the mind, heart, 
Ac. 

“They may be called antlciputlous, prenotion#, or 
sentiment* characterized and engraven In tho soul/’— 
Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

2. Tn give a character, accouut, or descrip- 
tion of. 

"It Is some commendation, that wo have avoided 
publicly to characterize any person, without long ex- 
perience. Swift. 

" 3. To designate, point out, or specially 
refer to. 

", . . under tho name of Tame rlane, ho intended to 
characterize King William, and Lewi* the Fourteenth 
under RftiazcL "— Johnson : Life of Howe. 

4. To mark with a distinguishing character 
or quality ; to distinguish. 

“ European, Aslattck. Chinese. African, and Orcclan 
face* are characterized. Arbuthnot .* On the Effect! of 
Air on Human Bodies. 

ch&r -ac-tcr Ized, ch&r-ac-ter-Ised, 

pa. par. c£ a. [Characterize, v.] 

* chitr-ac-tcr- iz’-cr, ». [Eng. characterise) ; 
-er ] One who characterizes. 

“If wo may credit tho dlvlno chararterizer of our 
times ."— Berkeley ■ Alciphron, Plal. 7, } 30. 

ch&r - ac - ter - iz-lng, ch&r -ac-ter is- 
ing, pr. par., a., & 9. [Characterize, r.] 

A. & B. .43 pr. par. particAp. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 


ch&r-ao-ter-less, a. [Eng. character ; less.] 
I. Having no definite character or peculiar 
features. 


2. Without a character, unrecorded. 

"And mighty states characterise t are grated 
To dusty nothing." 

Shakesp. : TroiL & Crez., til, 2. 


t ch&r-ac-ter-less-ne^s, s. [Eng. charac- 
terless ; *-»ess.] The quality of being character- 
less, or without characteristic marks or quali- 
ties. 


" Re-latroducing the eharactertcssneu of tho Oreek 
tragedy with a chorus." — Coleridge ; Table Talk . 


* ch&r'-ac - ter - * ch&r-ac-ter-ie, *. 

[Eng. character ; - y .] 

1 . The act or process of expressing in cha- 
racters, or distinguishing marks. 

"... drawing out the true lineameuta of every 
virtue and vice, so lively, that who saw the medals 
might know the face: which art they signijlcantly 
termed ch a ractery.” — Bp. Hall: Virtues and Vices. 

2. That which is expressed ; a mark, an im- 
pression. 

" All the cha ractery of my sad browa.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, IL L 

* chad:- ac'-t lire, &. [Eng. charact; -ure.] A 
mark, character or sign. 

M Enamell’d bank, whose shinlug gravel bears 
The aad charactures of nty miseries.” 

Drummond : Sonnets, pt. L #. 18. 


$ha-rade', s . [Fr. charade, the origin of which 
is* unknown. Skeat suggests Sp. charrada = 
a speech or action of a clown.] A kind of 
riddle based upon a word of two or more 
syllables, the key to which ie given by descrip- 
tions of each of the component syllables. 

"An enigma ... Is certainly superior to a rebus or 
charade, which ouly puzzles you with letters and 
ey I lablea."— Ora ves : Recollections qf Shenttone. p. 99. 


ch&r-a-dri'-i-dse. s. pi. [From Lat. chara- 
drms'and fcm. pi. adj. suff. -ido*.] 

Omith. : The Plovers, a family of wading 
birds. They have long, slender legs, with the 
toes united by a small membrane, the hinder 
one very small and elevated, or wanting. 
Genera; Charadrins (Plover), Vanellus (Lap- 
wing), Glareola (Pratincole), llimantopua 
(Longshank), Hsematopus (Oyster-catcher), 
and CEdicuemus (Thick-knee). 


ch&r-a-dri-i'-n®, s.pl. [From Lat. charadrins 
(q.v.)j and fem. pi. adj. suff. -iao*.] 

Omith. : The typical sub- family of the 
Charadriidie. It contains the Plovers proper, 
and tbe Lapwings. 

cha-rad-ri-o mor'-phra, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
charadrius (q.v.), aad Gr. fj.ap4>i i (morphi) — 
fonn.] 

Omith. : In Huxley’s classification, a group 
of birds containing the snipes and plovers. 

cha-r&d -ri-o morph, *. [Charadhio- 
morph.e.] Any individual of the Charadrio- 
morphse (q.v.). 

cha-r&d’-ri-us, s. [Lat., from Gr. xapaflpioy 
(chorculrios) = a lapwing or a curlew.] 

Omith. : A genus of birds, plovers, belonging 
to the order Grallatores (Waders). Five species 
are British, the Golden Plover, the Dotterel, 
the Ringed, the Little Ringed, and the 
Kentish Plovers. They feed on worms and 
molluscous animals. The eggs of the Lapwing 
are considered a great delicacy, and are fre- 
quently to be seen in shops, where they arc 
sold as plover’s eggs. [Plover.] 

Char-fO'-as, $. [From Gr. ,\a>? (char is) = 

g *ace, beauty, and ala (ata), the same ns yma 
aia), poetic for yrj (gc) = the earth.] 

Entom.: A genus of moths, family Noctuidie, 
Chartvas graminis is tho Antler-moth (q.v.), 

C. cespilis, the lledge-iuoth, C. lutulenta, tho 
Rarred Feathered Rustic, aud C. athiops, the 
Black-rustic. 


• char' bock-le, * char bok cl, * char- 
bok-yilc, s. [Caubuncle.] 

“To fore the kyug bongo a c h<irboket stou " 

Aliiaumler, 9,352. 

^har*-bon, .<?. [Cakuon.] 

Farriery: A little black spot in the cavity 
of the corner teeth of a horse about seven or 
eight years old. 


* char’-bon-cle, s . [Carbuncle.] 

“ A nibye and a charboncU.”—MaundevUle, p. 239. 

* char-buc-le, * char-buk-iU, «. [Cab- 

BUNDLE.] 

1. A carbuncle. 

** Chosln charbukill, chelf flonr®, and ccdlr trw. 

Doug. : Virgil, S, 10. 

2. An ulcer. 

" The Kink host, th» Charbucle, and worms In tbe 
cheiks." Pol te art : Ftyting, p, U. 

9 har'-coal, • ^bar-cole, • 9 bar -coll, 
9 har-kole, s. & a [Eng. char, v., and coal 
= that which ia turned to coal or carbon.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The same as II. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. An impure variety of carbon, prepared 
from vegetable subetancee or bones. 

(1) Wood charcoal consists of wood burned 
with but little access of air. Billets of wood 
are built into a heap, which is covered with 
earth or sand. Tbe heap ia fired at openings 
left near the bottom of the pile, and the gases 
escape at small openings above. For making 
fine charcoal, such as that of willow, used in 
the manufacture of gunpowder, the wood is 
burned in iron cylinders, or rather retorts, in 
which a process of destructive distillation 
removes the volatile hydrocarbons, pyrolig- 
neous acid, Ac. By this more perfect means 
the process is accurately regulated. Charcoal 
ia used in the arts as — a fuel ; a polishing 
powder ; a table 011 which pieces of metal are 
secured in position to be soldered by the blow- 
pipe ; a filtering material ; a defecator and 
decolorizer of solutions and water ; an absorb- 
ent of gases and aqueous vapours ; a non- 
conducting packing in ice-houses, safes, and 
refrigerators ; an ingredient in guupowderand 
fire-works ; in the galvanic battery and the 
electric light. 

(2) Aninud charcoal : Uficd largely in sugar- 
refining, and as a disinfectant and filtering 
medium, is prepared by calcining bones in 
closed vessels. These are either retorts, simi- 
lar to those in which coal is distilled for the 
production of illuminating gas, or they are 
earthenware pots piled up in kilns and fired. 
Charges of fifty pounds of bones to a pot will 
require, say, sixteen hours of firing. The 
bones are then ground between fluted rollers, 
the dust removed, and the granulated ma- 
terial used for charging the filters of the 
sugar- refiner. The material ia used for re- 
moving colour, fecnlenciea, and fermenting 
ingredients from the syrup. [Bone-black 
Furnace.] (Knight.) 

“ Charcole (or charkole, P.). Carbo."— Prompt. Pare. 

•’ Seacoal laats longer than charcoal ; and charcoal of 
root*, being coaled into great pieces, last* longer than 
ordlaory charcoal."— Bacon : natural History. 

2. A name for the finest tin-plates, so called 
from beiug manufactured with charcoal fires. 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

charcoal blacks, s. pi. Various black 
pigments essentially composed of charcoal, the 
latter formed by burning ivory, boues, vine 
twigs, Ac. 

charcoal-burner, 3 . A man employed 
in attending to the manufacture of charcoal. 

“That evening [August 2. 1100] he [William Rnfua) 
was found dead by some cAorcoai-kurneTi.”— C. //. 
Pearson: The Early and Middle Ages. qf England, ch. 
XXV. 

charcoal cooler, s. A wire cylinder in 
which animal charcoal is agitated and cooled, 
after revivifying, while a current of air car- 
ries off the noxious gases. (Knight.) 

charcoal filter, $. A filter charged with 
ordinary or animal charcoal for domestic use, 
or with animal charcoal for use in the sugar- 
house or refinery. (Knight.) 

charcoal furnace, s. A furnace for 
producing charcoal by the dry distillation of 
wood, and for the collect ion of the tar and 
pyroligneous acid resulting therefrom. (Knight.) 

charcoal point, s. A pencil of carbon 
prepared for use in the electric-liglit apparatus. 
(Knight.) 

ghard (1), s. [Fr. carde ; Ital. carta ; Lat. 

T carduus = a thistle.] 

Botany: 

1 . The leaves of the artichoke plants (Cynara 
scolymus), bound in straw during the autumu 
and winter, till they become blauched, and 
lose part of their bitterness. 


b6ll, povit, JctVI; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph =£, 

-dun, -tlau - shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, ion = zbun. -tlous, -si ons, -clous = shus. -ble, -cle, Ac. = bcl, C9L 
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chard— charge 


2. (See extract). 


“ Chard* of boet, «r« plant* of white beet ti*n*- 
planted, producing gr»v»t tojw, which. In the mld't, 
have a Iruvr. white, thick, downy. and cutton-Uko 
iu*iu *hoot, which la the true cAarU. Mortimer. 


chard beet, s. A plant, Beta Cycla. It 
is cultivated fur the strong auceulent ribs of 
the leases, which are boiled aad eaten on the 
continent like asparagus. 


chard (2). *. [Etyraol. unknown.) A leaning 
place. {Scotch . ) 

char dln -i-a, 5. [Named aft r the celebrated 
T traveller Sir 'John Chardin, who was born in 
Paris in lt>43, and died aear London ia 1713.) 

Bot. : A genus of Composite plants, con- 
sisting of a single species, Cftordinia xeran- 
(Am .ides, a pretty bttlo annual herb, found 
in Asia Minor. The flowers are silvery, nearly 
half an Inch across, and owe their beauty to 
the ahir.ing, chaffy, lance-shaped pappus 
scales which crown the cylindrical atrintc 
aehenes. 

* 9haro '!), 9hare, s. [Char (4), 5.) An odd 
job, charing. 

. the maid that u> 1 ' tax 
And doe* tho meanest chores ’ 

Shakrsp : Ant. A Cloop., It. 11 

* chare work, a. Charing, odd jobs. 

" Agreo, that in harvett uSd to lew*: 

Bnt harvest done, to ch^irr-vrork did aspire." 

Dry den : Third Idyll of Theocritus. 


• 9hare (2), a. [Icel. skarr = clean, pare, 
bright.) 

* Chare Thursday, s. Aq old name 
for Maundy Thursday (q.v.). 

"Upon Chirt Thursday Christ brake bread unto hit 
disciple*."— Spenser: Shtphmnf t Kalendar. 

* 9hare (3), a. [Car, Chair.) 

'’Chart. Currus, quadriga, hef— Prompt. Pam 

* chare-roofed, a. ? Arched. 

"luibatteUed, vaulted, and caare-iw/oL sufficiently 
butte raced."— A Journey through England, 1734 {Balii- 
**U). 

chare (4), a. [A.S. cant - care.) [Care.) 
Care, cnarge. (6cofcft.) 


* 9haro, * 9harxen t * 9haryn, * 9her, 
# 9herren, *9hearren, v.t. & i. [Char 
(3), v.} 

* A. Tra/w. ; To drive away. 

“ Charyn away. A bigo."— Prompt Parr. 

“Chart sway the crowe ." — Coventry Jfytt, p. 125. 


B. Reflex. : To hurry’. 

This U«h Chiidric and gon him to charrtnf'— 

Layamon, II. 469. 

C. /nlraiwitire: 

* 1. To hurry, to come or go hastily. 

" He chart l* *yen In to Burguoue."— /xij/amon, 1. 301 

2. To do odd jobs, to char, to finish. 

" AH'* cAar'd when ho Is gon»." 

Shakesp. A Flet . .- Tuo Soble Kinsmen, liL 2. 


* 9 hAr'-ette, a. [Chariot.) 

*■ He rytt in a, eharett with 4 wht\re.“~MaundecUle. 
p. 241. 


* 9har-fron, s. [Chamfrain.] 

9 harge, * char gen, ^hargyn, v.t. A i. 

[Fr. charger ; Sp. cargar ; Port, carregar ; ltal 
caricare, from Low Lat. carico = to transport 
in a waggon or car, from carras — a ear.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

*(t) To lay a load or burden upon ; to load. 

"The folk of the con tree taken camayles, drome- 
daries, and other bestes . . . and chargen hem.'— 
Maunderillr, p SOL 

(2) To fill anythiag with its proper comple- 
ment or quantity. [II. 5.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To lay upon a person as a duty or obli- 
gation. 

“He sone foryete yl*terday stewen. 

How the cheuetayu hym c barged." 

E Eng. Allit. Poems; Cleanness, p 463. 
“Or was the roerchaut char get to bring 
Tho boiaeieJ^ birds a neat?" 

Co toper ; .4 Tale, June, 1798. 

(а) With an infinitive following, or that, in- 
troducing the duty or obligation imposed. 

“ Moses the servant of tho Lord charged you. to tova 
the Lord y»ur Clod . . ."—Joth. xxii. 5. 

“And ehtrg^d them that they *hould not make him 
known.*'— Mitt. xii. 15. 

(б) With the prep. with. 

* What you hare charged me tei’h, that I hare done.* 
Shakes ik : Sing Lear , T. a 


t (2) To command, to bid, to enjoin. 

’•Why dost thou turn thy focal 1 c Margo thee *n*wer 
To what f shall enquire.' Dryden. 

t (3) To entrust, to commission. 

* (4) To load, to fill, to burden. 

“ in drede and aurow, charged with eynne." 

Hanpoie : Prick of Con*. 5.054. 

** A fault in the ordinary method of education, la 
the charging of children* memories with rule* and 
precepto. — ioci-e. 


9 harge, ^haarg, *. A a. [O. Ff. charge , cargt ; 
Sp. A Port, carpa; Ital. cartca, from the 
verb.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A load, a burden. 

(t) Of material things: 

“ The mare* retoruen . . . with hire charge* of gold." 
— Maanderille, p. 303. 


(5) To impute; to refer to as a cause or 
source (followed by fu or on). 

" No more accuse thy pen. but charge the crime. 

On native oloth. and negligence of time.' 

Dry den : Per tins. sat. ill. 

(d) To set down to the account of a person ; 
todebit to. 

(«) With to or against, before the |>erson 
charged. 

(b) With before the thing charged. 

•* It transpired that he had Wen cha rging the Stores 
with amounts In oxceas of those he had actually paid 
for the carriage of parcels ."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 

23, 1541. 

(c) With af before the price charged. 

(7) To demand a price. 

•* For oysters bred upon the salt aeanihore. _ 
Packed in a barrel, they will charge, no more. 

Cow per ;.To Mrs. Xcwtot t 

(S) To accuse. 

", . .1 am so fur from charging you as guilty In this 
matter, that I can sincerely wiy, I believe the exhort- 
ation wholly needless. — U'afaj ; Preparation for 
Death. 

* (a) With of before the matter charged. 

(b) With with. 

- And hi* angel* ho charged with folly."— Job. ir. IS. 

“(9) To challenge; to call uron. 

*• Thou canst not, cau-dinol. devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 

To charge me to an answer as the pope.' 

Shaktap. : Sing John. liL 1- 

(10) To impose or lay on as a tax or duty. 

“ And for chef charyte. we chargeden vs seluen 
In amends ug of Uila men, we madeo oure celle*. 

Pier i Ploughman ; Crede. 

* (11) To put to expense. 

“Coming also not to cA'ir^ bnt to enrich them 
. . SouM : .Sermon*. liL 31 L 

•(12) To place io a position for fighting 

"Ho rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and 
chargoi and discharged hi* lance.'— A nrflss ; History 
gf the Turk*. 

(13) To rush down upon; to fall oa ; to 
attack. 

** With his prepoml sword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm." 

Shakes p : King Lear, U. 1. 

* Used also of a rush or attack ia games, 
as to charge one or more players at footbalL 

*(14) To take a thing to heart; to grieve 
over. 

** Charge it hot a lytUL *— mpote : Treatises, p. 33 

II. Technically : 

1. Lavi: 

(1) To give iostmetions to a jury, generally 
the grand jury, as to the legal points of the 
case ahout to be brought before them. 

“Th* Lord Chief Justice proceeded to charge tb* 
Jury ." — Daily Telegraphy Nov. 9th, 163L 

(2) To indict. 

2. Eccles. : To deliver ao address to a body 
of clergy. [Chahoe, $., II. 2.) 

3. Elect.: To accumulate in an electrified 
body a certain quantity of electricity capable 
of being agaio discharged. 

4. Her. : To place upou au escuteheoa, &c. 
Seldom used except in the pa. par. [Charged.) 

5. ArfW., £c. : To load a gun, Ac., with its 
pruper charge. 

. . I therefore fired » four pounder charged with 
grape shot, wide of them."— Coot; royaye*. voL L, 
hk.lL. e. a 

B. Reflexive : To impose or take upoo one- 
self as a duty, obligation, or responsibility. 

**. . . he charged himself with all the sen risk of 
such vessels os carried com to Rome in winter. 

A rbuthnot : On Coin*. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To make an attack or oaset oo ; to gallop 
wildly. Also as ia A., I. 13. 

“ From a strictly practical point of view, the sight 
of » mob of hard riding strangers charging across 
their [the farmcr*'l field* and breaking through their 
fences is anything hut pleasing.”— Fi'w*. Feb. 14. issl : 
Hunting and it* Prospects. 

* 2. To take a thing to heart as a burden or 
grief. 

" Chargyn, or gretely sett » thynge to herte.'— 
Prompt. Pars. 

•* Esan chargide. 11 til that ho haddo seld the right of 
the ftrste geodrid child.' 1 — WycDffe : Genesis xxr. 34. 
(Purvey.) 

3. To make a charge, or demand, a price for 
auything. 


(2) Of immaterial things ; 

" He putte vppou thorn charge * of many manere 
works.' — Trevisa, LL 317. 

2. An office, duty, or obligation. 

** * Ah 1 but (aaid th* Ape) tho charge 1* wondrous gre&t. 
To feed men* souks, and hath an heavie tlirw^t. 

Spenser: Mother Bubberds Tala. 

3. Care, custody, responsibility, or manage- 
ment- (Ofteo followed hy of or over.) 

"... much Impress’d 
Himself, os conscious of his awful charge. 

Coteper: Task, Lk. IL 


* 4. Anxiety, care, coacern. 

** Thel give uo charge of a veer no of richeia*"— 
Maumierdt*. p 2*2. 

5. The object of one’s care or attentioo. 

** More hod he said, bnt fearful of her etay, _ 

The surry guardian drovo hi* charge away. 

Dryden. 

6. A command, commission, or injunction. 

- He gof him c7»u roe that they ne anffre nought at large 
Hi* wlfo to go. Gower, L 

7. Expense, cost. 

“ They would be at the Charge of raising Mon ament* 
to the Memory of thoee good Men, whom their Fathers 
had slain . . TMotton, vol. L. Ser. xxil. 

^ Commoaly used in the plural, and in the 
phrase — "To be at charges." 

. you *ee what huge charges she hath bene at. 
this last yeare, tn sending of men."— Spenser; State of 
Ireland. 

8. A burden upoo property ; a tax, rent, Ac. 
(Sometimes in the plural.) 

9. The price demanded, cost. 

" . . .1 may make tho gospel of Christ without 
charge, that 1 abuse not my powor In tho gospeL*— 
1 Cor. ix. IB. 


10. Au accusation, subject of ceosure. 

. laying to their charge tho pride, the avarice, 
the luxury, the Ignorance, tno superstition, of popt*b 
times "— Swift, 

11. Responsibility, account, liability. 


" Tho secret mischiefs that I set abroach. n 
I lay unto the grievous charge of others 

Shaktsp. : Richard III., L 3. 


12. An attack, ooset. [II. 8 (1).] 


" The English and Dutch were thrice repulsed with 
great sHu^nter, and returned thrice to the charge.' — 
Macaulay : But. Eng., eta. xxl 

13. As much as anything will contain ; th© 
proper complement. [II. S. (3).) 

“ To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube. 

That fumes beneath his ooee ; . . 

Cowper • The Task, bk. r. 


* 14. Weight, importance’. 

“Tho letter . . . w oa full of eharg$.~~Shak**p. : 
Rom. A JuL. v. 2. , 

% Charge and discharge : 

Law, &c. : The old way of taking accounts 
io chhnoery. (\FKarton.) 

TT Technically: 


1. Law : 

(l) The address from a judge to a grand 
jury, in which he instructs them as to the 
legal points likely to arise io the cases about 
to be brought before them. 


(2) Aq iadictmeot, an accusation. 

“For. by the old law of England, two witnesses are 
necessary to establish a charge of treason. —J/acauXtiy: 
But . Eng., ch- 1L 

2. Eccles, : An address from a bishop to his 
diocesan clergy, or of an archdeacon to the 
clergy of his archdeaconry. 

“The bishop has recommended tbl* aothor in bia 
charge to the clergy."— Dryden. 

■■ During his charge the archdeacon expressed aatis- 
faction at the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
Inquire into the relation* of Church *ud SUte. — Daily 


3. Her. : Whatever occupies the field io an 
escutcheon. Charges are either proper or 
common. Proper charges are so called because 
they peculiarly belong to the art of heraldry ; 
they are also called ordinaries , because they 
are ia onliuary use in all coats of arras ; 
honourable charges, because coat armour is 
much honoured thereby, being the gifts of 
sovereigns, as the Cross, Pale, Ac. Common 
charges are such as are composed of thiags 
natural and artificial, and so named because 
they are common to other arts and scieaces 
as well as to this. 


“The charge l* that which U born upon the colour, 
except it be a coat divided only by partition. — 

Peacham. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce = e, ey = a. qu — kw. 
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4. Farriery: A preparation, or h aort of 
ointment, of the consistence of a thick decoc- 
tion, which is applied to the Khoulder-splaits, 
inflammations, and spraina of horses. 

" A charge la of a middle nature, between an olnb 
meut anil a plalvter. or betwoeu a pUiater and a cata- 
plaaiu."— A’arrfe-r'# Dictionary. 

5. Veter. : An external remedy applied to 
the body of a horse or other beast. 

G. Comm. : A charge of lead contains thirty* 
aix pigs, each pig containing six stone, leas by 
two pounds. 

7. Eke. : Of n Leyden jar or other electric 
battery. An accumulation of electricity within 
it, which may, when the proper means are 
used, he again discharged. 

8 . Military : 

(1) An attack or onset of troopa, especially 
of cavalry. 

Also in games, Charge, r., A., I. 13. 

To sound a charge: To give the signal by 
sound of trumpet for n charge. 

“Our author seems to sound 4 charge, aud begin# 
like the clangour of a trumpet"— Drytleti. 

* (2) The position in which a weapon is held 
for the purpose of attack. 

“Their nelghtlig coursers daring of the spur. 

Their armed stavue In charge, their iwtver# down. 

Shakcsp. : 2 Hen. 1 l\, lv. 1. 
(3) The quantity of powder, Ac., put into a 
gun for the purpose of firing it. The service- 
charge for smooth-bored guua may be one-third 
to a quarter the weight of projectiles. For 
hot-shot and ricochet firing these charges are 
reduced. Hilled guns, avoiding windage, re- 
quire a smaller charge than smooth-bores. 
The service-charge of the Armstrong gun is 
one-eighth the weight of the projectile. In 
the oavy three charges are used : distant, full, 
aod reduced. 

* (4) A military post or command. 

" I'U procure this fat rogue a charge of foot."— 
&hake*p. : 1 Henry IV., li. 4. 

* (5) A body of troopa under one’s com- 
mand. 

“Tho conturloua and their charge* . . "—Shakcsp.: 
Coriol lv. a. 

9. Mining : A quantity of powder or other 
explosive substance used hi blasting. 

10. Metall., Gas Manufacture, <Rc. : The body 
of ore, metal, fuel, or other matter Introduced 
into a furnace at ooe time, for one heat, or 
one run, as the case may be. The charge of 
a puddling-fnrnace is about 500 pounds of pig- 
iron, and this forms four blooms ; of a gas- 
retort is 220 pounds, introduced in two acoop- 
fula of 110 pounds each ; of a tumbling-box is 
as many castings or other, matters as it will 
conveniently contain and give room for mutual 
attrition ; of an amalgamating pan is according 
to size. They vary from 4} to aix feet in 
diameter ; some work off two tons In twenty- 
four hours, others a charge of 1,400 pounds in 
three or four hoars. 


^ To give in charge: 

I. To commit to the charge or care of 
auother. 


"(Ho. Must you, Rlr John, protect my lady here? 
Stan. So Am I given In charge, may't pleaae your 
gracu." Shakusp. : 2 lien. V/„ U. 4. 

* 2. To have anything committed to one's 
charge or care. 

3. To hand over to the custody of a police- 
man for any offenco. 

To take in charge : 

1, To take under one's care or responsibility. 


" And understood too well the weighty terms 
That he lind taken in charge." 

Cowper: The Task, hk. U. 


2. To arrest, take into custody. 
B. As adj.: (See the compounds). 


charge-house, $. 

• 1. A school-house. 

•• Do yoa not educate youth At the chargo-hous* on 
tho top of tho muuntiiiu J" — Shaketp. ; Love's Labour 
Lott. v. 1. 

2. Powder-making : A btilldiog or room in 
which the proper charges arc mado up into 
cartridges, &c. 

chorgo-shoot, 5 . 

Police: A pnper kept nt a police station on 
which are daily entered tho names of the per- 
sons brought tn the Htntiou in custody, tho 
ofi’enca Imputed, and tho mime of the accuser. 

$har go (g as zh), jxi, par. [Fr. = charged, 
the pu. par. of churgur = to charge.] 


churg 6 d’affaires, *. [Fr., n person 

charged with tho management of a Hairs.) 


Diplomatic: A minister or representative of 
a country at a less important foreign court, in- 
ferior to au ambassador, to whom is entrusted 
all matters of diplomacy. Also the olllcer to 
whom the charge of an embassy ia entrusted 
during the temporary absence of the ambas- 
sador or minister-plenipotentiary. 

<jharge’-a-ble, a. [Eng. charge, and able.] 

1. Of persons or things: 

* (1) Involving expense ; expensive, costly. 
"... we would not he chargeable unto aay of yon, 

, . ."—1 Then. II. 9. 

(2) Liable or responsible for a payment. 

"... he liod bought land' cJtargeablo with tithes, 

. . "—Macaulay . Hist, Eng., ch. viiL 

2. Of persons : 

(1) Liable to be charged or accused ; open 
to .a charge (with with before the thing 
charged). 

“Your papers would he chargeable lefth something 
worse than indelicacy; they would be Immoral."— 
Spectator. 

*(2) Liable to be called upon for an account 
of a trust. 

•' But the former governors that hail heen before me 
were chargeable unto the i>eople, . . ."—.Vehem., v. 15. 

3. Of things : 

(1) Capable of being brought as a charge ; 
imputable (with on or upon before the person 
or thing responsible). 

"The reader will now be too good a Judge, how much 
the greater part of it, and consequently of its faults, 
U chargeable upon me alone."— Pope: H omsr't Odyt- 
tey, postscript. 

(2) To be charged as a debt ; to be sat to 
ono's account. (Fallowed by to.) 

t charge'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. chargeable ; 

. -ness ] The quality of being chargeable, 
expense. 

"... the mischiefs that grew from the delays, the 
chargeableness, and the Irregularities la the proceed- 
ings of law . , IVhitelock : Memoirs, an. 165L 

* 9harge -a-bly, adi\ [Eng. chargeable) ; -y.] 
In a chargeable manner ; at great expense, 
expensively. 

“ By reason wherof we be most notably charged 
with masses, sufferings, and other alms deeds, for his 
benefits to us most charaeably exhibit"— Strype: 
Records, No. 30. Abbot of fork to Woltcy . 

*$harge'-ant, * charge -aunt, a . [Fr., pr. 
par. of charger .] Involviog trouble or ex- 

peuse ; difficult, dangerous. 

" That chargeaunt chace." 

Sir Gawatne, 1,604. 

charged, pa. par. & a. [Charge, v.] 

* charge -ful, a. [Eng. charge ; - ful(l ).] In- 
volving expense ; expensive, costly. 

" Here's the oots 

How much your chain weighs to tho utmost carat 
The flneoess of the gold, the chargeful fasliion." 

Shakesp. : Comedy </ Errors, v. L 

* ^harge -less, a. [Eng. charge ; -Jess.] 

1. Not involviog trouble or expense ; Inex- 
pensive, cheap. 

" How easle and char gel css a thing it Is to keep silk 
worm a" — Marginal note in The Silk-worrnct (1592). 

2. Uncharged, unloaded. 

* 9har£e-ous, *9ha-ri-ous,a. [Eng. charge, 
uud suf!‘. -ous, ] 

1. Heavy, hard to bear. 

’■ Houy Is the etou and charious.~—WycUfe : Proe. 
xxvti. 3. 

2. Causing expense ; expensive, 

’’ I was chargeon s' to no man."— Wycliffe : 3 Cor. xt 9. 

9harg / -er, • 9harge'-our, *cha rl our, s. 

[Eng. charg(e); -er,\ 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who charges. 

II, Technically: 

1. Mil. : A war-horse ; a horso ridden in 
nction or on parade. 

"... there were few chargers In the camp which 
had not been tnken from the plough."— Mucattlny: 
Hist. Eng., ch. V. 

* 2. Comm. : A large dish, capable of bearing 
a grent weight. 

" Orett swannes fulloswytho In sllvorynecAar^ur*." 

Morte Arthur e, 185. 

3. 3/i uins : A spiral instrument for charg- 
ing horizontal blast- ho lea. 

• 4. Sport : A device fm dropping into the 
bore of a fowling-piece from n shot- belt or 

S oueh a gauged quantity of shot. By forcing 
own the ] danger the communication with 
the poncli is closed, and tin* charge is allowed 
to pass to the tube, which conducts it to tho 
gun. The piston head ia adjustable, to vary 
the capacity of the charge -chain her. (Knight.) 


5. Scotch Law: One in whose favour a decree 
suspended is pronounced. 

* 9harge'-ship, s. [Eng. charge; -ship.] The 
quality or state of being in charge ; responsi- 
bility. 

9harg*Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Charge, t>.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : In 
een3ea corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As $ubst. : The performing ut any of the 
actions described under the verb. 

charging -order, s. An order from a 
judge binding the stocks or funds of e judg- 
ment debtor with the jmigmeut debt, (fr/iar- 
ton.) 

chAr-I-an’-thils, s. [From Gr. \apieis 
(charieis) = beautiful, and dWtas (a n thos) = 
a blossom, a flower.) 

Hot. : A genus of Malaatomace® from the 
W’cst Indies. Erect shrubs, with opposite, 
stalked, tivc-nerved leaves, generally entire. 
Flowers purple ; fruit a globose berTy de- 
pressed in the centre, with four cells and 
uumerous seeds. 

char'-I-eis, s. [Gr. x a P^ l<; (chariots) = plea- 
sant or pleasing.] 

Bot. : A genua of Composite plaDts, consist- 
ing of a single species from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Charieis hetcrophylla is an anoual, 
with stem erect, striated, and hairy ; leaves 
atalkiesa ; flowers yellow in the centre and 
violet at tbe circumference. 

9har -i 1^, *char-c-ly, adv. [Eng .chary; 
- ly ,] lo a ebary manner ; cautiously, warily. 

9har'-l-ness, s. [Eng. chary; -ness.] The 
quality of being chary ; caution, wariness, 
nicety. 

" Nfty, I will consent to act any vtllany «r*last him, 

thAt may not sully the cfwrbiett of our houeaty."— 

Shakesp. : Merry Wires, IL L 

9har'-ing, 9har-Irig, pr, par., a. t & s 
[Char, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par „ & particip . adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. ^5 sahsf. ; The act or occupation of 
doing odd jobs. 

9har'-i-ot, * 5har-y-ot, * 9har-y-ott, 
*9har-otte, ^ghar-ett, *9har-ret, s. 

& a. [O, Fr. chariot , from char = a car.] 
[Car.] 

A. As substantivt: 

* I, A war- car in which armed men rode to 



EGYPTIAN WAR-CHARIOT (FROM TUEBES). 


battle. They were frequently armed with 
scythes, hooks, aod other otfensivc appliances. 

2. A car of state. 

"The prettest lordea ryilen About this cAaryoC."— 
MaundevUle. p. 24 U 

* 3. A waggon, a cart. 

"C*aro«<tt chokkofullu chamrydo with polde.* 

Morte Arthur e. 1.652. 

4. A sort of light coach, four-wheeled, with 
only back scats. 

"... I departed from London, uecompAiiied with 
mr wife, In a small cA«r»of drawu hy t»o hersos . . 

— Ludlote; Memoirs, vol. it. j*. 371. 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 

Obvious compounds : 'Cft«rt^f-rae«, cAario*- 
whccl. 

chariot man, s. A charioteer. 

, . . he Aald to hi# cJkarfof-man, Turn thine hand 
. . "—1 Chron. xvili. 


b6>il, pi^Tit, J6^1; cat, coll, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-xian. -tlan = sham -tion, -slou = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhum -clous, -tious, -sious - shus. -ble, -dlo, tea. = hel, dcL 
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* 9 h£r'-i- 6 t, v.t. & i. [Chariot, s.) 

1. Trans. : To convey in a chariot. 

" Am angel nil iu flame* ascended. 

As in a fiery cvluuui charioting 
Ills godlike j'rewucc." 

J HU on : Sumson AgonUtcs. 

2. Intrans. : To ride, to drive, to pass along 

(tu-tUl 

••With what a cheerly face the golden *ira chariot* 
thorow the rounding *kle7 "—Fcltham, pt. L, re*. 4a 

t ch&r -i ot-ed, * 9h&r'-i-ot-ted, jxt. ^ tr - 
or a. [Chariot, v.] Seated nr driven ill a 
ehariot 

"No: let her pass, and. cAa riottrd along 
Iu guilty fplendour. shake the public ways." 

Coicper Task, bk. liL 
*’ Boadicea standing loftily charioted.” 

Tminyson: Boadicea, UL 70. 

9hdr - 1-6 tee* s. [Eng. chariot ; dim. auff. 
-re.] A four-wheeled pleasure-carriage, having 
two aents covered by a calnsh top. 

* 9har i- 6 t eer, * 9hftr-i-ot-er, a. [Eng. 
cAnriof ; -eer = er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

Lit. : A driver of a chariot. 

“On a heap 

Chariot and cAarlofer ley overturn'd.* 

Milton : r. L., ri- 
ll. AaZron. ; The constellation Auriga. 

, The charioteer of day : The sun. 

*■ Long ere the churl >lcer of day had run 
ilia morning course." 

Cowper • Progress of Error. 

9h&r' i dt-eer, v.i. [Charioteer., s.) To 

* drive a chauot, to act as a charioteer. 

“To charioteer with wings on high.” 

Southey : Ode to Astronomy. 

f char'-l-ot-eer ing, a. & $. [Charioteer, 

v.\ 

A. yis ndj . ; Driving a chariot. 

B. As subst. : The act of driving a chariot 

* 9 har’-i-ous, a. [Charoeoos.] 

* ehiir'-ism, s. [Gr. xdp‘<rf*a ( charisma ) = a 
gift.] 

Keefes . : An extraordinary gift or talent be- 
stowed upon the early Christians, as that of 
healing, of tongues, &c. (H'cts/cr.) 

^har-it-a-ble, a. [Eng. charily), and «M<\] 
I, Of persons : 

1. Full of love to one's fellow-men ; bene- 
volent, kind. 

2. Kind or liberal to the poor. 

** A street, built out of the contributions of the 
charitable. . . — Macaulay : li at. Eng. , ch. xvt 

II. Of thoughts or actions : 

1. Pertaining to charity or liberality ; 
founded or supported by charity. 

•* Be not too narrow, husbandmen 1 but fiincr 
From the full sheaf, with charitable stealth. 

The liberal bandfuL" Thorruon : Autumn. 

2. Dictated by kindness, favorable, merciful, 
free from censor inusoeta. 

'• Of a politick sermon that had no divinity, theklng 
said to Bishop Andrews. Call you this a seriuou? The 
bishop answered, By a charitable construction it may 
be a sermon."— Bacon. 

^[ Charitable uses : 

Law: The laws concerning these differ io 
the different 6 tates of the American Union. 
Time, in Pennsylvania, a bequest of properly 
for charitable uses is void unless the will 
be signed more than thirty days before the 
donor’s death. In England a similar bequest 
is void unless made by indented deed executed 
In the presence of two witnesses twelve 
months before the death of the donor, and 
earolled iu the Court of Chancery six months 
after its execution. Such a deed once drawn 
out must also be irrevocable. Stocks in the 
ublic funds may be transferred six months 
efore the donor’s death. The Act does not 
bar benefactions to Oxford or Cambridge 
Universities, or to poor scholars in Eton, 
Winchester, and Westminster. ( Blackstone : 

Comm., ii. ch. 18.) 

By 43 Eliz. c. 4, a commission of charitable 
uses can be issued by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Keeper, or the Chancellor of tiie Duchy 
of Lancaster to enouire into charitable trusts 
aaid to be abused. ( Euglvsh .) 

t 9h5.r’ it-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. charitable ; 
-ness ] The quality of being charitable ; be- 
nevolence, kindness, liberality. 

9 hAr’-!t-a-bly, adv. [Eng. charitable); -t/.] 

1. In a charitable manner; with good will 
and love to others. 


2. Liberally. 

3. From dictates of kindness. 

■*‘Tis best aometimes your censure to rentralu, 

Aud charitably let the dull be valu." 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 697. 

• 9 hAr-i-ta-tivo, o. [Lat. caritas (genit 
caritutis ) = charity; aud Eng suff. -ire.] 
Charitable, having respect to charity. 

. . detained much lougor upon prudeutlfil or 
rather cAanfafiu* considerations, . . ."—Pull: Life of 
Uammond, } L 

• 9 hS.r'-i-te, s. [CiiAniTY.] 

*• O Cupide. out of al chariti l 
0 regue, that wolt no felaw have with tbe 1" 

Chaucer: The Knightct Tale. 1. 162S-4. 

• 9 har'-l tous, a. [Eng. charit(y); -ous.] Full 
of charity, charitable. 

“ He was eyelnward charitout."— Qower: C. A., i 172. 

9 har'-i-ty, * 9 har-i-te, * 9 har-y-te, 
* 9 her-it-e, $. & a. [0. Fr. chariteit, can - 
teit i Fr. eftarite ; Sp. enridad ; Port, caridiuie; 
ltal. cart hi ; from Lat. caritas = dearness, 
love ; from carus = dear.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Love towards our fellow-men ; the chief 
of the Christian graces. 

•'Whether we name thee Charity or Love, 

Chief grace below, and ell in all al>ove.** 

Cow per : Charity. 

II The Greek word nyaTn? (agajw), in 1 Cor. 
xiii., rendered charity in the Authorised Ver- 
sion, is translated love in tbe Revised Version. 

2. Liberality, benevolence towards the poor. 
". . . revenues sacred to piety and charity. “ — Ma- 
caulay: Biit. Eng., cii. xl. 

3. Goodwill ; a disposition to look kindly or 
charitably upon the actions or defaults of 
others. 

" In reverend Cerlmon there well appears, 

The worth that learned charity aye wears." 

Shake* p. : Pericles, Prince of Tyre, v. a 

4. Any act of kindness or henevoleuce- 

** Against the charities of domestic life." 

Cowper : The Task, bk. iv. 

* 5. That which is given iu benevolence to 
the poor ; alms. 

"The aut did well to reprove the grasshopper for her 
slothfulness ; but she did ill then to refuse her a charity 
In her distress. ''—Sir IL L' Estrange. 

6 . Any money or other endowment left for 
charitable purposes. 

"The chairman said he had . . . some experience of 
the working of the cJWri/tes of the country." — Daily 
Telegraph, May 12. 188L 

7. A building or institution founded for 
charitable purposes. 

“ The boys who are put out apprentices from public 
Charities are generally bound for more than the usual 
number of years. . . — Smith : Wealth of Mat ions, 

bk. i. , ch. x., pt. IL 

B. As ad), (of children ): Maintained or eup- 
ported in a charitable institution. 

"An awful trihun&l of youth and innocence, . . 

like tbe ten thousand red-checked char it y -children in 
St. Paula'* — Thackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. li. 

T[ Obvious compounds : Charity-boy, charity- 
school. 

Charity Commissioners : 

Law, rfc. : Commissioners appointed to 

secure the proper administration of charit- 
able trusts. 

Charity, Sisters of: See Sisters. 

phar i-var i, s. [Fr. charivari; O. FT. cari- 
bari, efudirari, calivaly, chalivali, from Low 
Lat. charivarium, charavaritum, charavaria, 
&c. In Ger. krawall.) 

1. A serenade of discordant or rough music, 
kettles and drums, used originally to annoy 
widows who married a second time at an 
advanced age, but also on other occasions 
when the performers desired to annoy or in- 
sult anyone. 

" We played a ctoirlrari with the ruler and desk, the 
fender and fire-irons. ’*— C. Bronte: Jane Eyre, ch. xviL 

2. As synonymous with ridicule and satire, 
it has been taken as the name of certain comic 
journals, c.g., the Paris Charivari; the London 
Punch lias, as a second title. The London 
Charivari. 

* chark (1), v.t. [An abbreviation of charcoal, 
the word being probably supposed to be chark- 
con7.] [Char.] To reduce to a cinder, to 
char. 

9 hark (2). * 9 harke, 9 hirk* ^hyrkyn* v.i. 
[A.S. cearcian = to creak, to gn.oli.] [Chirk.] 
1. To make a creaking or grating noise. 

*• There is no dure, whfche may charke 
Wher of an eye ahutde vnshet, Ac.” 

Coryf. A mantis, lv. 79. 


2. To be habitually complaining, to be con- 
stantly in a querulous humour, 

* 9 hark, s . [Chark (1), v.] A cinder; char- 
coal. 

"... I contrived to hum louie wood here, a* I bad 
•ecu done in England, under turf, till it became chark, 
or dry cv^l." — D « Foe : Robinson Crusoe. 

9h&r-ka'-na, s. [Bengalee.] 

Fabrics: A checked Dacca muslin. 

9 hark'-ar* s. [Chark ( 2 ), v. From the 
noise made by the insect.) A cricket 
(Scotch.) 

* 9hark'-irig, s. [Chark, v.] The act or pro- 
cess of reducing to charcoal ; charring. 

9 har '-la- tan, s. [Fr. charlatan, from I tal. 
cmrf/Huuo,* eumitano = a mountebank, from 
ciarUtre = to prattle ; oiarla = a prattling.] 
A quack, a mountebank ; an assuming, empty 
pretender to knowledge or skill. 

9har-la-tftn'-ie, a. [Eng. charlatan; -tc.] 
Of or pertaining to a charlatan ; like ft charla- 
tan, quack isli. (Sir E. Brydgcs.) 

* 9 har -la tan'-i-cal, a. [Eng. charlatanic ; 
-at] Charlatanic, quackish. 

’* A cowardly soldier and a chartatanicnl doctor are 
the principal subjects of comedy." — Cowley. 

* ghar la-tan'-i-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. charfa - 
tanical ;*-ly. j In a* charlatanic or quackish 
way ; like a charlatan. (Johnson.) 

9har'-la -tan-ism, s. [Eng. charlatan ; -is?n.] 
The practices of n charlatan ; trickery, cheat- 
ing, quackery, false pretence. 

* ?har -la-tan-ry, * char'-Ia-tan-er-y, $. 

[Fr. charlatanerie, from charlatan.] The act of 
deceiving by false pretences; wheedling. 

’■ Endenrnicuts addressed to the exterior of womea 
by tbe charUitanery of the world."— II*. Montague. 

charle, s. & a. [Carl.] 

eharle-hemp* s. [Carl-hemp.] 

pharlej, prop. n. [Lat. Carolus.] A well- 
known proper name. 

Charles's seeptre, s . 

Bot. : A personated plant, PedicuZaria Seep - 
trum Carolinum. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

Charles's - wain* * Charle - wane, 
Charle wan, Charle-wayne, s. [From 
Charles (Charlemagne), and wain - waggon.] 

Astron. : A constellation in the northern 
hemisphere, commonly called the Bear. 

"... Au’t be not four by the day, I'll be hanged : 
Charles' train i»over the new chlmuey, . » — Shakesp.: 

1 Henry IV., ii. L 

* 9 har’ ley* s. [The reason of the name is 
uncertain ; according to some because Charles 
1 . improved and extenled the watch-system 
in London.] A watchman. (Eng.) 

9 har / - ley -horse, «. A stiffness or lameness 
of tlio limbs produced by excessive exercise ; sc 
termed by baseball players. ( U. S. Collog.) 

9 har'-loek, car -lock* *ehad lock, i 

[A.S. cerlic. The meaning of the tirst syllable 
is unknown ; the last means kcA:.] 

Bot. : Sinapis arvensis , a small cruciferous 
plant with yellow flowers, commonly called 
Wild Mustard. It is very common aud 
troublesome in English grain fields. 

"Carlok, borb©. Kruca," — Prompt. Pars. 

Qhar'-lotte, s. [Fr. charlotte, with the same 
meaning.] A dish made of apple -marmalade, 
covered with crumbs of toasted bread. 

eharlotte-russe* s. [Fr. charlotte ; rusm 
= Russian.] 

Cookery : A dish composed of custard or 
whipped syllabub enclosed in a kind of sponge- 
cake. (Thackeray, Webster.) 

9harl-wood'-i-a, s. [In honour of C. Chari- 
wood, F.L.S., an enthusiastic English botanist 
(Paxton).] 

Bot. : A genus of liliaceous plants, of which 
four or five species are known. The type of 
the genua is Charlwoodia congesta, an Austra- 
lian species of elegant habit, with elongate 
nervosely- striate leaves, and crowded maay- 
flowered panicles. (Treas. of Bot.) 

9 harm, • 9 harme* s. [O. Fr. charm e, from 
Lat. carmen — a song, a charm.] 


fate, f5.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit* sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrian. m, oe = e ; ey — a. qu — kw* 
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1. A apell, an euchantmeot, whether of 
words, philtrea, or figures. 

“With the charmes that she talde, 

A Are dowu fro the iky Alight" 

tfoiw; C. A., iL 263. 

•2. A soog, a melody* [Charm (2), s.] 


••Sweet ia the breath of mom. her rising sweat, 
With cAarm of earliest hlrda" 

J#<Koi» P. L.. it. 642. 

3. Anything worn for a supposed efficacy in 
preserving the wearer from hurt, bodily or 
spiritual ; a phylactery. 

If Hence the tenu ia often applied to 
triii kets worn as ornaments on a watch-chain. 


4. That which attracts or pleases ; a quality 
which has au irreaistihla power to please or 
fascinate. 


" By every charm that smiles upon her face." 

Cowpor: Expostulation. 

In this sense often in pl. f especially wheo 
used of female beauty. 

If (1) For the difference between charm, and 
grace, see Grace. 

[2) With regard to that between efiams and 
attractions , the latter draw, the former fasci- 
nate or captivate. 


eharm (2), s. [A.S. cyrm - noise, shout.] 

1. The murmuring noise made by a ilock of 
birds. (Cf. Cijakm (1), «. 2.] 

2. Falconry : A flock (said of goldfinches). 


£harm, * ^harme, v.t. & i. [Fr. charmer, 
from Lat. carmino — to make veraes ; Low 
Lat. = to enchant; carmen (1) a aong, (2) 
an enchantment.] 

1. Transitive: 

* 1. To ntter or cause to utter a melodious 
sound ; to tune. 

" Hera we our slender pypes may lately charm*.' 

Spenser : Shepherd* Calendar, X. 

2. To enchaot ; place under the influence of 

a apell. •• u» both to sleep." 

Tennyson ; Vivien, 181. 


3. To make powerful or safe by enchant- 
ment or magic ; to protect againat evil. 

YrA, hut,* (uUoth she). * he beares a charmed shield. 

And eke encoaunted annea that none can peree." 

Specter ; F. Q.. L W. 80. 

4. To overpower or auhdue hy aome secret 
or supernatural power. 

** Charm net with elr and agony with words." 

Sh akesp. : Much Ado, V. L 

" Musick the fiercest grief am churtTi." 

Pope : Odi on St. Cecil ia's Day, 118. 

5. To fascinate the mind or the affections ; 
to allure, captivate, or bewitch. 

** Her English tones, sentiments, and tastes had 
charmed many who wore disgusted by hi* Dutch 
accent and Dutch habits.**— Alacaulay : Hitt, Eng., 
Cb aai. 

6. To remove by a fascinating influence. 

Tf To charm away : To remove by charms. 

II. Intransitive : 

1. To make uae of charms. 

"... the deaf adder that atoppeth her ear; Which 
will dot hearken to the voice of charmers, cAarm- 
ing never so wisely."— Psalm, Ivlli. 4, S. 

2. To act as a charm ; to be fascinating ; to 
please highly. 

** Charm by Accepting, hy submitting sway." 

Pope : Eputle, u. 263. 

If Crahb thus distinguishes between to charm, 
to enchant, to fascinate, to enrapture, and fo 
captivate : ” To charm expresses a less power- 
ful effect than to enchant; a charm ia simply 
a magical verse used by magicians and sor- 
cerers ; incanUttion or enchantment is the use 
not only of verses but of any mysterious cere- 
monies, to produce a given effect. To charm, 
and enchant in this sense denote an operation 
hy means of words or motions ; to fascinate 
denotes au operation by mean9 of the eyea or 
tongue, . . . Cftarais and enc/janfmenfs are 
performed by persons ; fascinations are per- 
formed by animals ; the former have always 
Bomo supposed good in view ; the latter have 
always a mischievous tendency. . . , To 
charm, enchant, and fascinate, are taken in the 
improper sense to denote nnrnl aa well as 
natnral operations; enrapture and captivate 
have a moral application only. . . . When ap- 
plied to til** same objocts charm, enchant, and 
enrapfare rise in sense. ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


^harmed, rw. par. nr a. (Charm, r.) 

1. Enchanted ; under the influence of or 
protected by supernatural power. 

"... the holy chrlsmn, which he c&Ucth cAurmecf 
oyte .”— Sir ?. More Worket. p 377. 

2. Fascinated, highly pleased. 


9harm'-cr # a. [Eng. charm; -er.] 

1. One wbo makes use of charms or eo- 
chantmeots. 

" There shall not be found among you . . . an en- 
chaoter, or a witch, or a charmer. . . Dent., xvliL 
10. 1L> 

2. One who fascinates or highly pleases the 
affections or the senses. 

" My charmirr Is not mine alone : my sweets. 

And she that sweetens all my hitters too. 1 ’ 

Cowpcr : The Tatk, bk. Ui. 

* 3- A kiod of fashionable dance. 

"I don't believe there was a man of ’em but could 
danco a charmer."— Far guhar : The Inconstant, L 3. 

* 9 harm -cr-ess, s. (Eng. charmer; fem. 
suit’, -ess.] A female charmer; a witch, au 
enchantress. 

" Charmercitu, 

And old witches. and tsorcere-elA" 

Chaucer: House of Fame, Hi. 17L 

t 9harm -ful, a. [Eng. charm; /w/(f)-] Full 
of charma or charmiog qualities ; charming. 

** In treacherous baste he's sent tor to the king. 

And with him bid his cA armful lyre to bring." 

Cowley : Davidei*. 

9harm -irig f * 9harm-yng, pr. par., a.,ks. 
[Charm, t>. j 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verh. 

"... to select generation after generation the more 
beautiful and charming woman."- Darwin : Descent of 
Man. vol. i., pt t., ch. v., p. 170. 

C. .ds substantive: 

* 1. The act of enchanting or placing under 
spell, a charm. 

" He made eft his charmyng," 

AUsaunder, 404. 

2. Tlie act of fascinating or pleasing highly. 
T Forth© difference between charming and 
delightful, see Deltchtful. 

9harm -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. charming ; -ly.] 
In a charming manner. 

"It [the question] was— ‘Whether the ladies of Buenos 
Ayres were not the liandsomest in the world.* I re- 
plied, like a renegade, * Charmingly bo.‘‘‘— Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), cn. vllL, p. 147. 

9harm -ing-ness, s. [Eng. c harming; -ness.] 
The quality of being charming or fascinating. 

" We are nothing put out of countenance either by 
the beauteous gnyety of the colours, orby the cAarmtn^- 
nesi of tli© musical voices."— Plutarch : Morals, v. 4. 

9harm'-less, a. [Eng. charm; -less.] De- 
T void of charnw or pleasing qualities. 

" Saw my mistress, Opley Butter’s wife, who is 
grown a little charmless."— Swift : Journal to Stella, 
Sept. 10. 17 10 . 

* 9har-naill, * 9har-nale, a. (Scotch.) [Fr. 
chamUre.] A lunge, a turning point. 

charnaill bandis, s.pl. [Chabnell- 

BANDS.] 

“* charno, v. t. [Churn.] 

“ , . . the blood and the ml Ike they will cAame 
together In their hats or caps, till they have made 
fresh cheese and creaiue (which the dlveU will scarce 
eate Taylor : Workes (1030). 

9har-nc-co, a. [Charnico.] 

1 9har -nel (I), * char-nelle, s. & a. [O. 

Fr. camel ; Fr. charnel, a. = carnal ; O. Fr. 
camel, chamier, s. =m cemetery ; from Lat. 
carnalis — carnal, from caro (genit. carais) 
= flesh, the body.] [Carnal.] 

A, Aa subst. : A burial-] dace, a cemetery. 

’* The chamelle of the Inuoceotcs, where here bones 
lygben." — Uaundctnlle, p. 71. 

" But seek some cAarncf, when, at full, 

The moon gilds skeleton and skull." 

Scott : Hokeby, U. 18. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Containing the bodiea of dead persons. 

"Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft found in cAarnef Vtudls and sepidchres." 

Mdton : Cotnus, 471. 

|2. Of or pertaining to a tomb. 

*• By cAamcf lichens overgrown." 

E. H. Hroumtny : Poems, It 28. 

t charncl-eeU, s. A tomb. 

" Yet, ere they left that charnel-cell. 

The Island Lord l««le sad hue well.'* 

.Scoff .' The Lord of the Dies . til. 82. 

charnel -house, A placo where the 

bonus of the dead are deposited. 

* char nel ( 2 ), t char nell, * char-naill, 

s. [O. Fr. charnel , prob. lrom Lat. cardinal is 
— of a hinge.] 

1. A hinge. 

2, The crest of a helmet. (Ifaflhrell.) 

I " The charnel of hia helmet** —James: Darnley, 
ch. 10. 


charnell-bands, charnaill handls, 

s. pU fcitroog hinges used for massy doors or 
gates, riveted, and often having a plate oa 
each aide of the gate. 

" On charnaill bandu uald it full fast ond sone, 

8yne fyld with clay as ua thing had beyne done." 

Wallace, vil. 1152, M8. 

9 har‘-nI-CO, s. [Sp. charneca = a apeeiea of 

1 turpentine - tree (iFarbarfou) : but Stevens 
asserts that there is a village oear Lisbon 
called Charneca , whence the name.] A kind 
of fine, sweet Spanish wine. 

*' And '• soon I'd undertake to follow her. 

Where no old charnico is, nor no auchovlea’* 
Mum, A Welch. ; ll'tf without Money, 1L 

^harn-ley, s. [See def.] 

Charnley forest stone. A atone found 
only in Charnley, Charley, or Charowood 
Forest, Leicestershire. It is a good aubatitut* 
for Turkey oil-atooe, and ia much in request 
by joiners for giving a floe edge to tools. 

* char-olne, s. [Carrion. ] 

"Cuike charoinex‘‘—Ancren Eiwle, p. 84. 

Char '-on, s. [A poetic form of xapon6c(charopos) 
= fierce or bright-eyed ; from ^at'pw (chairo)= 
to rgjoice, and lift (ops), geo it. ottos ( opos ) = the 
face.] 

1. Myth. : The son of Erebtig and Nox, 
whose oitiee wa9 to conduct the souls of the 
dead across the Styx, to the judgment-seats 
of JEacua, Rhndamanthns, and JVliuos— the 
judges of the infernal regioo9 

2. Colloquial : A ferryman. 

Qhar'-ple, s. [Fr. charpie, a., from charpi, 
charjne, pa. par. of O. Fr. chnrpir, carpir ; 
Lat. carpo = to pluck; O. Fr. carpie; ItaL 
& Low Lat. carpia .] 

Surg. : Lint or acraped linen used in dresa- 
ing wounds. 

1 9har -qul (qul aa ke), 5. [A South Ameri- 
can name.] Pieces of beef cut into loog strips 
and dried in the aun. The word has become 
corrupted into jerked beef, under which title it 
is best known. 

" When it was dark, wo made a fire beneath a little 
arbour of bamhoos. fried our cAnrgni (or dried slips of 
beef), took our mat£, And were quite comfortable."— 
Darwin : Voyage round the World, 1870, cb. xlL, p 257. 

9 harr, s. [Char, s.] 

charre, s. [Char (2), s .] 

% A charre of lead: Thirty piga of lead. 
(Wharton.) 

9harred, pa. par. or a. [Char (1), ».] 

* char-rey, s. [O. Fr. charrei, carrci ; Fr. 
charroi.] A wagou, a cart. 

“ Hie bestes . . . Thut droweo And ledden hlJ 
charrey."— AUsaunder, 5,000. 

9 har'-rihg (I), pr. par., a., &s. [Char (l), v.] 
A. fr B. Aspr. par . £ particip. ailj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of reducing to char- 
coal. 

Tf Charring of coal : Converting coal into 
coke, (ireaif.) 

9 har’-rmg (2), pr. par . or a. [Char (2), v.] 
charring-chisel, s. A broad nigging- 
chisel, used in charring or hewing stone. 

t 9 har'-ry, a. [Eag. char; - ry .] Pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, charcoal ; burned, 
aa charcoal. (Swarf.) 

9 hart, * 9 harte, s. [Fr. chartc = charter ; Lat. 
charta ; Gr. x«pttj? (chartcs) — a leaf of paper.] 
[Card, Chabter.] 

1. A representation of a portion of the 
earth's surface projected on a plane. Thu 
term is commonly restricted to those intended 
for navigators’ use, on which merely the out- 
lines of coasts, islnnds, etc., are represented. 

", . . astronomical Instruments, geographical cArtrr*. 
And compasses."— Ai-feuf/iwot. 

2. A aheet exhibiting a statement of faets 
in tabular form, so arranged that any partic- 
ular may be readily referred to. 

k 3. A charter, a written deed. 

" In old charts wo find the words Aliglt and Angllcl. 
contradistinguished to Fraud, Ac."— llrady : Intro- 
ducti‘>n to the Old English History, Gloss, p. 11 (1684). 

* 4. The mariner's compass. 

" The discovery of the cAnrr Is but of late standing." 
—Dcnttrman Instructed, p. 411 (/)<me* ) 

Globular chart : A chart constructed on a 
globular projection. [Projection.] 


bSll. h 6 $; p6tlt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, exist, ph - 1 

-clan, -tion - shorn -tlon, -sion = shun ; -^lon, -^ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -We, -die, &c. - bel, deL 
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Mercator's chart : A chart on the projection 
Of Mercator (q.v.). 

Kane cAart : A representation of some part 
of the superficies of the earth, in which the 
spherical form w disregarded, the meridians 
drawn parallel, the parallels of latitude at 
equal distances, and the degrees of latitude 
and longitude equal. 

Sdcnographical chart: A chart representing 
the surface of the moon. 

Topographical chart ; A chart of a particular 
place, or of a small part of the earth. 

t chart, v.t . [Chart, $.] 

1. UL : To lay down in a chart or map ; to 
map. 

- Lf tli« inaon’s surface were inognudilcally C harted." 

«_ Proctor : Hough II ays made Smooth, p. 97. 

2. Fig. : To describe, delineate, picture. 

•' Which efcert i u* all lu It* coarse black* or whHck" 
Ten ii</ ton ; Wafting to the J tuiL 

•char -to, s. [Lat, from Or. xdprrp (chartis) 
= a leaf of paper.] [Magna CnanTA.] 

Law : 

1. The material on which documents are 
written, pa{»er. 

2. A charter or deed, a writing by which a 
grant ia made. ( BurriU .) (Ne&sfer.) 

f char-ta’-co-ous, a. [Lat. cAartaceu8= of or 
iiertaioiug to paper ; charta = a leaf of paper.] 
Resembling paper or parchment • of the 
nature of paper. 

"Salmaslua . . . 1* preparing eAirfaceow Jacket* to 
Inveii you »1L"— Milton : .Second Defence. 

char ta-graph-ic, a, [Cartographic.] 

char'-tal, s. [Lat. eftarfula, dimin. of charta.] 
A little' roll or piece of paper; few leaves of 
paper. 

** It seoweth for fear that any of their raffing pam- 
phlets should perish, being many of them but trlo- 
bolar akartals. they have takeu upon them to make 
a register."— Bishop Bancroft : Danger out posUions. 
p. -43 (1588*. 

eharte, e. [Ft., from Lat. eftarta.] The con* 

V slit ut ion or fundamental law of the French 
monarch v, as established ou the restoration 
of Louis XV II I. in 1S14. (Brands in Webster.) 


char '-tel, s. [Chartal, Cartel] 

•• Either for chartel or for warrant" 

Butler : Hudibrat, I. L TL 


ehar'-ter (1), *car-tre, "char-tir, *char- 
y tre, 4 char-tere, s. a a. [O. Fr. e hartre, 
carfre; rrom Lat.cAartwla, dimin. of cAarta.] 
A. A 9 su6slan.five : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A deed or instrument executed between 
•man and man. 

•• May no cherl e hartre make withouten lev© of hi* 
lord."—/ 1 . Hiotrman, 8.331. 

"A charter is a written evidence of thing* dooe 
between man and man. Charter* are divided Into 
eVirrcrj of the king, ami chapter* of private persons. 
Charters of the kiug are tho*«, whereby the King 
TwuLsirtli any gmnt to any person or more or to nny 
bodv notitick ; as a charter of exemption, that no mao 
shall be empannelled ou a Jury; charter of pardon^ 
-whereby s man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. 
—CaiceL 

*[ Charter of the Forest: The laws of the 
forest. 

(2) Any instrument in writing granted by 
tlie sovereign or parliament, conferring certain 
rights and privileges. 

“Have we not charters from alt our noble kings and 
progenitor*, a* being their loving liegemen?'’ — 

Tbir Jfald. cb. iv. 

• (3) A box or place for holding documents. 
“ Ano true [tin] ©Anrfour weyxnd four pond tua 
Vnai* Aberd. Be j. 

2. Fig. : A privilege, right, immunity. 

" For he was Freedom ‘t dminpiou, ou© of those. 

The few In nutulier. who bad not o'erstept 
The Charter to chastise which she bestows." 

Byron: Child* Harolds pilgrimage. iii. 87. 

IL Saut. A Comm. : A n agreement in writ- 
ing concerning the hire of a vessel and the 
freight, containing the name aud burden of 
the vessel, the names of the nwner. master 
and freighter, and even' other particular as to 
rate of freight, dnraiion of voyage, timo of 
loading and unloading. &e. It is more gener- 
ally called a charter-party (q.v.). 

« Blank charter : The same as Cartc-blanche 
<q-vA 

** Onr substltntes At home shall have blank charters." 

Shakexp. : RichnrJ // n L 4. 

B. As adj. ; (See the compounds). 


charter- bond, «. A charter-party. 


“He would forfeit hi* charter-bond." — J/ arty at : 
Midi Easy, p. 112. 

charter-land, a. 

Old Law: Land held hy charter. 

*• Chartrr.la.nd had lu name from a particular form 
In tho charter, or deed, which over since tho reign of 
lieu. VIIL Lath been u U used. '—Coke : On LittUton. 

charter-master, s. 

Mining : 

1. A man undertaking the management of a 
colliery, especially in South Staffordshire. 
(Weak.) 

2. One who raises coal or Iron by the ton. 
(Sut tall.) 

charter-party, *. 

Naut. £ Comm.: An agreement entered Into 
for the hire of a ship for a certain voyage and 
purpose. The same as Charter, II. (q.v.). 

"... chart erpartirt often expressly leave Amster- 
dam out of the list of ports to which a particular ship 
uuvj be compelled to go." — Times, Nov. lltb. 187k 

ehar'-ter (2), 8. I A corrnptioo of tlie French 
* word Chartreux — a Carthusian monk, from 
Chartreuse, a village in the department of 
]s£re, France.] [Carthusian.] 

charter-house, charterhouse, s. 

[A corruption of Fr. chart reur.] 

1, A convent of Carthusian monks. 

2. A celebrated hospital for eighty poor 
brothers, and n public school or college in 
London for forty* four scholars, founded and 
endowed by Thomas Sutton ou what was for- 
merly a conveut of Carthusian monks. The 
school ia now removed to Godaiming, Surrey. 


^har'-ter, r.f. [Charter, $.] 

1. To grant a charter to ; to establish hy 
charter. 

2. To hire or let out a ship under a charter- 
party. 


char'-ter-age, *. [Eng. charter ; -age.} The 
custom, or'practice, of chartering vessels. 

"So In the slave-trade, so in charterage.'—ir. 
Taylor, in Robberd't Mem. of Tnylor, i L 14S (1606). 


^har -tered, pa. par. or a. [Charter, r.] 

I. Literally: 

1 . Established by charter ; enjoying certain 
privileges and rights under a charter. 

" H«nce charter’d boroughs we such public plasmes." 

Cotpper ; The Task, bk. Iv. 

2. Hired or let out uuder a charter-party. 

% A c harteml ship: A ship hired or freighted. 
II* Fig. : Privileged, licensed. 

*' Go on, until this laud revoke* 

The old and chartered Lie." 

Longfellow: To William E. Charming. 


char’-ter-er, s. [Eng. charter ; -er.] 

]. One who hires a ship under a charter- 
party. 

“They were received on board hy Captain Dark®, of 
the firm of Temper ley. Carter, and Darke, the cAar- 
terers . . — Daily Sews, Aug. 13, 186V. 

2. A Cheshire freeholder. 


char -ter-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Charter, 

v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par, & partlcip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. s sifftsh : Ibe net of granting a charter ; 
or of hiring or letting out a ship, under a 
charter-party. 

4 5 har'-ter-ist, s. [Eng. charter; -wf.] An 
advocate of chartism ; a chartist, (Genf. Mag.) 


chart -er-less, a. [Eng. charter; -Zcss.] Hav- 
T ingno charter ; unehariered. 

**. . . A charter! ess and unendowed university, 
minus professor*, fees, or degrees . . ."—Daily Tele- 
graph, NOV. SI, 188L 

t 5 hart-ing, a [Chart, t\] The act or 
process of laying down on a chart or map. 

“Th© effectiveness of well -devised processes of chart- 
ing tmw l*een hitherto overlooked. "— /‘rector ; Bough 
ll a^i made Smooth, p. 97. 

9 hart'-ism, s. [Eng. chart - charter ; suff. 
-fern.] The principles or political views of the 
Chartists as set forth in tho People's Charter . 

•• chnrtisyn menus the hitter discontent grown Berce 
and mad."— Carlyle: Chartism, ch. L 


chart -ist, *. [Eng. chart = charter ; aufT. 
T -trt.] A name given to a political party in this 
country, whose views were embodied in a 
document called the Peojde's Charter. The 
chief points were— universal suffrage, vote 


by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of 
members, equal electoral divisions, and the 
abolition of property qualification for mem- 
bers. These principles were set out in a bill 
prepared In 1S3S. The party became divided 
in the following year, the extreme members 
advocating the employment nf force for the 
attainment of their object. These were known 
as Physical Force Chartists. Theyi>erpetrated 
great outrages at Birmingham on ltth July, 
1839, and at Newport in Mouinouth, on 4th 
November of the same year. Inspired hy the 
proclamation of a republic in France early in 
1848, they agreed to assemble on 10th April of 
that year to the number of 200,000 men, and 
march in procession to Parliament, to present 
a petition alleged to be signed by six millions 
of persona. Under the direction of the first 
Duke of Wellington, the Bank of England, 
the Post Office, and other public buildings 
were in consequence temporarily fortified, 
whilst troops supported by artillery held the 
bridges. About 200,000 civilians were sworn 
in as special constables, among them being 
Louis Napoleon, afterwards the Enq>eror 
Napoleon 111. The petition was permitted to 
be delivered, and was found to have only two 
millions of signatures, many of them forged. 
The procession was forbidden, its suppression 
being facilitated by the suggestive fact that 
only about 20,000 had actually put in an ap- 
pearance at the place of rendezvous. The rise 
of the Chartists was in large measure produced 
by the distress consequent on the existence of 
protection, andwhen free trade was established, 
with tlie effect of raising wages and cheapen- 
ing food, the movement died away. Now one 
never hears of a Chartist, but it is worth 
noting that some points of the Charter, and 
notably household suffrage and vote by hallot, 
have been accepted by the legislature, and are 
the law of the land. 


^hart’-less, a. [Eng. chart ; -lew.] 

1. Lit. : Without a chart or map by whleb 
to direct one’e course ; not set down on 
charts. 

2. Fig. : Without a guide ; wandering help- 
lessly. 


cliart og'-raph-ir, s. [Eng. chart; Gr. 
ypd^w (grnpno) = to write, draw.] One who 
draws up or constructs charts. 

“Speculative chartopraphers aoroaa the Channel.*— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 19, 186k 

chart-o-gr&ph-i-cal, a. [Eng. chart* 
graph(er); -icaL] Of or pertaining to charto- 
graphy. 

•’It begin* with an useful description of charto- 
griphical method*.’’— SaC. Retisw, Aug. 17, 1861, p. 
176. 


chart-og^-raph-y, s. [Cartoorafht.] The 
art or science of constructing charts. 

* 9 hart’-o-m&n-$^, a [Gr. (chartes) 

= apiece of paper, and parrda. (matikia) = 
prophecy.] Divination by writing on paper. 

chart-om -€-ter, s. [Eng. clmrt ; Lat. cTmrta, 
and Gr. fiirpor ( metron ) — a measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring distances on charts 
and maps. (Hamilton.) 

4 ch&r'-tour, a. [Corrupted from Fr. char trier.} 
*A place for holding writings. 

qliar-treuse, & [Fr. , a Carthusian monastery, 
esp. La (Grande Chartreuse , the celebrated 
monastery near Grenoble.] A kind of liqueur 
manufactored bv the Carthusians, to whom 
alone the secret of its comiKisition ia known. 


ihar-treux' (x silent), s. [Fr.] [Carthusian.) 
A Carthusian monk (also attrihutively). 

•• K. Hen. What wa* that Hopktn*! 

Sure. Sir, a Char" reus: trior. 

Hi» confessor ...” 

Shdkesp. : Henry TUI ^ L % 

;hart -u-lar-f, s. [Cartulart.] 

“. . . Hcrnlu^. the learned sub-rriour of that jnoDa^ 
terv. who compiled a ehartntary of it* possessions and 
privileges. *— ll artan: Hist, of Elddington, p. 26. 

jtiar'-y, * ^har-igh, a. [ A.S. ccarig = full 
of care, sail, from ccaru, caru = care.] [Care.] 
4 1. Full of sorrow or trouble ; sad. 

" Turrtle leadetb charigh llf.‘ 

Grvmfum, 1,27 k 

2. Wary, cautious, frugal, carefnL 

“ Th* chariest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she uumask her beauty to the moon. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L a. 

t nbXo o fPnucQ /Qmfrh \ 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, tvhat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, po, ce = e. ey = a. qn-kw, 
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9has a-ble, * 9ha9e'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
chas( e); -o*^.] Capable of or fit for being 
0 based or hunted. 

" B<sU(i which t>«ii chacenhi*.' Got err, IL 169. 

chas - tool, * ches - bol, * ches - bowe, 

* chcs-bollc, s. (See Cheese-bowl, said 
to be from the shape of the capsule, but 
evidence is wanting.] A poppy. 

” .Mil Tarqulne get uay ansuer U> the meRsaugcr, bot 
twike bln itof. and *yne i«iat tbrucht liU gurdiii. and 
<{nh.-tr that he gat u»y chatMlls that gr«u hie. he 
utmlk the hcldi* fm them vltht hi* *Uf, and did do 
thyng to the lltll chasboUis. m —Compt, Scotland, p 146. 

9hasc ( 1 ), * 9ha9en, 'chasen, • chaci, 

v.t. k i. [Fr. chaser ; O. Fr. carirr, chncier, 
cacher ; Sp. ccutar ; Port, cagar ; Ital. cacciare, 
from Lnt. captio, capto — to take, to catch. 
Chase is thus essentially the same word as 
catch (q.v.).] 

A. Tran sit it't : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. To pursue with a view to catching ; to 
hunt. 

"Trlatrttm on buntlugq . . . An nert chtsci big»n.“ 

: lYUtrem . IU. 41. 

2. To drive away; to pursue after an enemy. 

** Tho Comaynz chaced blm out of tho contrvc." 

MauitdevilU, p. 37. 

* 3. To put to flight 

". . . tho tumid of a shaken leaf shall chase them : 
anil they shiill floe, os flceirifc from a sword . . Lev. 
XX vl .16. 

4. To follow fast after ; to succeed. 

M To the pale-gTcou sea-groves straight and high 
Chasing each other merrily." 

Fenny ton: Merman, 2. 

41 II. Figuratively : 

1. To follow up or pursue a subject. 

"Schortly this matlere forth tocAace* 

Chancer: C. T., 8.217. 

* 2. To follow after a thing as desirable ; to 
strive after. 

3. To cause to depart or move forward ; to 
drive. 

“Thus chased by their ljcotlieV* endless malice from 
rrlwce to prince, and from place to place . . K nolle t : 
History qf the Turk* 

B. /n transitive: 

* J. To hunt, to pursue with a view to 
catching. 

M I chat* wltb my bouudla that be huntyng.*' 

HcligtiUe A ntvfUiB L 152. 

* 2. To hurry, to hasten. 

** To a Juetea In Jerusalem He chaced awey faste." 

Langland: P. Plowman, 11,472. 

1 3. To pursue, as after an enemy. 

" ’ Horae I horse 1 ’ the Douglas cried, * and chat* /’ " 
Scett : Marmion, vl. 15. 

9ba.se (2), v.t. [A contracted form of enchase 
(q.v.). J To enrich or beautify metals by orna- 
meiiting them with figures or patterns iu bas- 
relief ; to emboss. 

9hasc (1), * 9ha9e, * 9has, s. & a . [Fr. chasse ; 
O. Fr. chace ; Sp. & Port, caret; Ital. caccia .] 
A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act or custom of hunting wild 
animals. 

"To make his hunting and his chac*. Gower, L 63. 
"Tho uu Won tod eh>uv ouch hour employs. 

Yet sliurcs ho not the hunter's joys " 

Byron : /Tie Gfuour. 

(2) The act of pursuing after an enemy ; 
pursuit. 

"The chas Is left for tlillke day." 

Usurer, 1. 248. 

* (3) That which is hunted or pursued; the 
object of pursuit. 

“ /tick. Nay, Warwick, single out somo other chase; 
For 1 uiysclf will hunt thin woU to death.* 

Shakesp.: 3 Henry 17., IL 1 
(1) Fitness for hunting. 

*' Freuui’lit the forest*. thy chaste wUl whey. 

Ami only umko the InsnatH ol etytso my I'lcy.'* 

Dry den : Paid mo n * Arcite, UL 146. 

2. Figuratively: 

+ (l) Tlie act of pursuing eagerly after any- 
thing ; an earnest effort after or pursuit of. 
"Yet this mod chute of fame, by few pursiiod, 

Has draw u destruction ou the multitude." 

Dry dr n J arena t, 

* (2) That which is eagerly sought after. 

II. Technically: 

1. An open hunting-ground or preserve for 
game, which is private property. It diflers 
from a park in not being enclosed and in 
being of greater extent, and from a forest In 
being of leas extent nnd endowed with fewer 
liberties. Every forest is a chase, but every 
chase is not a forest. 


"The mere for his net, aud the land for bUgauie, 

The cAore for the wild, aud the park for the tame." 

Scott : Itokeby, Ui. 3o. 

*2. A term at tennis, signifying the spot 
where a ball falls, beyond which a player has 
to drive his hall to gain a poiut or cjia&e. 

"T. I have two chases. —I. Sir, tbe last ia no chase, 
but a losa— T. Sir, bow la it n loss?— I. Because you 
did strike It at the second bound."— Woedrophe .• 
French and English Grammar, p. 234 (1624). 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

chase-gun, s. 

Ord. : A gon mounted at the bow to fire at 
a vessel being chased. It is fixed from a ebase- 
port. 

chase-port, s. 

Naut. : A port-hole at the bow of a vessel, 
from which the chase-guns are fired. 

9ha.se (2), s . [A variant of case (q.v.).] 

1. Printing: A rectangular iron frame which 
receives the matter from a galley, nnd in which 
it is arranged in columns or pages, and locked 
up in order for printing. Rules (if necessary) 
and furniture for aj>acing the pages are placed 
between the pages, and all locked firmly in 
the chase by wedges called (pidius. The furni- 
ture consists of slips of wood or metal, half 
an inch in thickness, and of any required 
length. Those at the head, foot, and side are 
called head -sticks, foot -sticks, side-sticks. 
Those between the pages are called gutters. 
Gutenberg used screws to lock up lria form in 
the chase. Quoins came later. 

2. Ordnance: The portion of a gun forward 
of the trunnions to the awell of tho muzzle. 
In modern guns, the swell is suppressed, and 
the chase extends to the muzzle, 

3. Masonry : A groove cut in tbe face of a 
wall. 

4. Shipbuilding : A kind of joint by which 
an overlap-joint gradually becomes a flush - 
joint, as at the liuoding-cud of clinker-built 
boats. A gradually deepening rabbet is taken 
out of each edge at the lands, so that the pro- 
jection of each straka beyond the next below 
it gradually diminishes, and they fit flush with 
each other into the rabbets of the stem and 
stern post. 

5. Engin., <Cc. : A groove, trench, or passage 
of a given width and depth to lit an object 
which traverses or tits therein : as, — 

(1) The chase or curved water-way, or breast 
in which a breast-wheel or scoop-wheel rotates. 
The sides of the chase fit as nearly as possible 
to the wheel, to prevent waste of water. 

(2) The trench made by spades or machines 
for the reception of drain-tile. (Knight.) 

chase-mortice, s. 

Carp. : A method of fixing the ends of a 
transverse piece of wood into two holes or 
mortices in two joists, beams or other timber 
unyieldingly fixed in position. One end of 
the transverse piece being morticed into 1 he 
one fixed timber, the other end is partly 
rotated around this as a centra till it he 
fitted into n long groove cut for it in the 
other beam. This is the method by which 
ceilings are morticed into bridging joists. 

chased ( 1 ), " chaced, pa. par. or a. [Chase 

0 ). v.) 

9hascd (2), pa. par . or a. [Chase ( 2), i*.] 

9has -er (1), s. [Chase (1), v. ; -cr.J 

1. Oidinary Language: 

(1) One who chases, hunts, or pursues. 

"A ■tnui|i«r to iwpoct or foar, 
lu lJvuce n chaser o ( Uic 

Scott : The Lady of th- Lake, vl. 4. 

(2) A horse trained specially for hunting or 
steeple-chasiug. [Stei:ple-cbasku.J 

"Tliey will certainly imvo to do «roro at this meet- 
ing than the c has'-rs."— Daily Sews, Dec Ttli, 1890. 

2. Naut. : A gun at the bow or atem of a 
ah ip, used for tiring when in chase. 

9has’-cr ( 2 ), s. [Chase ( 2 ), r.] 

I. Ord. Lang . : One who practises the art of 
chasing. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach. : A tool for cutting threads in the 
hand-lathe ; sometimes called a comb, from 
its having a row of projecting teeth. It is 
made of steel, and the teeth filed by hand or 
by a cutting huh. It is first forged in blank. 
The teeth are then tiled or made by n lmh 
(q.v.). The latter Is a steel mandril rotated 


on tbe centres of a lathe and having a section 
of screw-thread cut opoo it. The thread is 
notched in places, ao as to make cutting edges. 
Chasing by the graver may be merely eo- 
graving iu lines, but is usually in the form of 
relief; j»arts of the metal beiug cut away, 
leaving protuberant portions of ornate form, 
and which are further beautified by graver- 
lines, frosting, milling, kc. The sand-l«ag 
supports the work while being chased by the 
graver. (Knight.) 

2. Metal. : One of the edge- wheels which 
revolves in a trough, to grind substauces to 
powder. [Chilian mill; ilORTAn-jui.i.; Oil- 
mill.] Also used in grinding ore for puddliog- 
furuaces, Ac. (Knight.) 

9has‘-cr (3), s . [Perhaps from chase (1), v.] 
A ram that has only one testicle. (Scotch.) 

"I jlnklt Into Oeoniio Allan'*, at thf W«st Port. 
where I had often been alorv. when beliiug uu> elld 
ewes and chascrs. —ISrcnenie qf Bodsbcck. IL 26. 

4 9ha§-I-hle, s. (Chasuble.) 

9has -mg (1), pr. par., n., ifc s. [Chase (1), t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As suhst. : Tbe act of hunting or pur- 
suing ; chase. 

9has'-Ing (2), pr. par., a., k $. [Chase (2), t\] 

A. As pr. par. : (fccc the verb). 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the art of 
a chaser. (.See tbe compounds below.) 

C. As Aiibs^anrii'c; 

1. The act or art of a chaser. 

" Tho art of chasing was much practiced among the 
Greeks."— Knight. 

2. The pattern chased ou any metal. 

" Yon would not suppose that he referred to tho 
dial- plat© in Irout and tho chasing of the case behind." 
—Tyndall: Frag, of Scictus fird ecL}, v. loO. 

chasing-chisel, «. A punch used in 
enchasing. The mnllet by which it is driven 
is the chasiug-hainmer, aud the operation is 
performed on a stake. [Chaser.] (Knight.) 

chasing-hammer, s. Tbe mallet of the 
chaser in the operation of euchasiug by em- 
bossing by punches. (Knight.) 

chasing-lathc, $. A serew-cettiug lathe. 
So called from the name of the tool wherewith 
screws were cut by lmnd in the old form of 
lathe, before the slide-rest and feed-screw* 
were in veu ted. (Knight.) 

chasing tools, s. pi. Those used by the 
chaser in the operation of embossing by 
punches. The work is laid on a chasing stake 
or cushion, and the punch struck by hammer 
or mallet. The chasing- tools are of various 
kinds, with flat, rounded faces and curved 
edges, so ns to follow a pattern. Other tools 
have faces ornamented with designs in cameo 
or intaglio, which are conferred upon the 
metal by the action of the puuch aud ham- 
mer. (Knight.) 

Chasm, $. [Lat. chasma, from Gr. ydoya 
( chasma ) = a gulf, from \aivu> (chaino) = to 
gape.] [Chasma.] 

1. Lit. : A deep opening in the earth ; an 
abyss, a yawning gulf. 

* Rouml his gray head the wild curlew 
In many a fearless circle flew. 

O'er c/ldswi bo juu-sed . . .'* 

Scott : The Lord of the Islet. T. & 

2. Fig. : A gap, a void, an empty space. 

(а) In ma tcri a l thi n gs : 

" Great numbers of recruit* werw sent to fill th» 
ch>nmA which i*«tllcuc© had mode in tho Knglmn 
rank*."— Macaulay ; Hist. Kng„ ch. xv. 

(б) In immaterial things: 

■*8uch, whoso supine felicity hut make* 

In story chasms, tu epoch as mlsUkca' 

Dry den . .4»'nr.i Lcdux, 109. 

For the distinction between chasm, breach , 
break, aud gap, mv Breach. 

chfrs'-ma, s. [The same as chasm (q.v.). 
Trench says it was long in tbe Language before 
it became anglicised ns c/uwm.] A chasm. 
"CHwcrve how houdsomely and naturally that Milo- 
ons anil unpiorttnble c/biotui t^ctwixt tho prcdlrUnlis 
in tin-eleventh chapter of D.imi'l and the twelfth is lu 
thl* May filled up"— More. Mystery qf i nipt it y. bk. 2. 
ch. 10. i &. 

ohas' me, s. [Gr. \do>ia (c/t(wno) = a gaping ] 
Entom. : A genus of beetles of the family 
Scuralaridn*. 

* chasmcd (med as md\ a. [Eng. charm; 
•fid.] Full of chasms or gaps. 


bfiU, bo^; po^t, oat, 9011, chorus, ohin, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ris; oxpect, ^cnophon, exist. -Ing. 

-Gian, -tIan = shQtn. -tion* -slon = shun; -tlon, -^ion^zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -hie, -die, i;e. - bel, dot 
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chasmodes— chastity 


Fuat by you hill that frowns. 

Cleft by ail element*! shock." 

Essays by u Society of Gentlemen at Ezcter 
(17*3), p. 542. 


selves by the members of a sect which flour* 
ished in the 12th century, and was more gene- 
rally known by the name of Apostolici (q.v.). 


Cha^ rno de§, s. [Gr. xuapuBrjc (chasmodes) 
— yawning, given to yawning ; x aiyu * (chaino) 
= to yawn.J 

Ichlhv. : A genus of fishes belonging to tlie 
family Blennuhe. They resemble the Blenny, 
but. have the head crested and more prolonged, 
the dorsal fin the whole length of the body, 
and united to the caudal. (Craig.) 

Chils-mo di-a, $. [Gr (chasmodes) 

= gaping, yawning.] 

Entom. : A geuus of coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the section Lamcllicomes, aud 
the sub-section Xylophili. .Swainson ranks 
them with hie Rutilin® or Metallic beetles. 
Chasmodia viridis is about an inch long, and 
of a deep blue-green, with the basal joints of 
the antenme pitchy red, and the club black. 
It is found in Brazil. 


chas -mop-ter us, s. [Gr. x»^M* ( chasma ) 
=gap, Trrtpov ( pUron ) = a wing.] 

Entonu : A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Scarabseidie. 

ch&§m -y, a . [Eng. chasm; - y .] Full of 

chasms. (Carlyle.) 

*9hassfl)s. (Chess.] 

* chass (2), & (Case.) Case, condition. 


$hasse-las (pron. shas-la), s. [French.] 

A sort of grape. 


9hass e-pot ( t silent), s. [French ; from 
the name of the inventor.] The breech- 
loading centre-fire needle-gun of the French 
sendee. It was designed as an improvement 
on the Prussian needle-gun, to which it was 
opposed in the Franco-Prussian war of 1871. 
A paper cartridge is employed in the gun as 
originally constructed in 1S67, but in 1869 M. 
Chassepot patented an improved arrangement, 
embracing a cartridge-retractor for use with 
a central-fire metallic cartridge ; the construc- 
tion of the gun is, however, essentially the 
same. (Knight.) 

phass -eur, s. [Fr. = a hunter, from chasscr 
— to hunt.] 

* 1. A hunter or huntsman. 

•'The daring ffoweiir losttwoof his best horses soon 
after, and never perfectly recovered . . . " — Scoff; 77u- 
Chatt . 

2. One uf a select body of infantry in the 
French service, designed for particularly light 
and rapid movements. 

3. An attendant upon persons of rank and 
wealth, wearing a kind of military uniform, 
and acting as a footman. 

Qhas'-sis (is as i), s. [Fr. = a frame, a sasb, 
a lattice.J 

Ordnance: The base frame on which a bar- 
bette or casemate gun is run in and out of 
battery. The chassis is capable of a certain 
amount of lateral sweep, called traverse, so as 
to adjust the gun horizontally in pointing. 
This is often done by oscillating in an arc, a 
pintle in front of the chassis being the centre 
of oscillation. [Gun-carriaoe.] (Knight.) 


£haste, * yhast, a. [O. Fr. chaste, caste ; 
Sp., Port,, & Hal. oasto, from Lat, castus,fem. 
casta = chaste.) 


1. Of persons (mode of life , <£c.) : 

1. Pure from all unlawful sexual inter- 
course ; virtuous. 


“When, as chaste Dian, here thou deign'at to rove" 
Byron : Hours of Jdlen ess ; Sis as and Euryalut. 

2. True to the marriage -bed. 


“ To lede chatt lyf and cleoe." 

Life of Beket, 154. 

EL Of language: 

1. Pure, free from obscenity. 


“Among words which signify the nine principal 
Ideas, some are clean and decent, other* unclean ; some 
chatte. others obscene. "—H‘aff*; JLogiek. 


2. Free from any mixture of barbarous 
phrases ; pure, uneorrupt ; unaffected. 

**. . . that great model of chaste, lofty, and pathetic 
eloquence, the Book of Common Pmyer . "—Macaulay 
Hitt. Eng., ch x. 


H The word was formerly used in reference 
to men ns well as women, but is now chiefly 
restricted to the latter. 


T Chaste brethren and sisters : 

Ch. Hist.: An appellation given to them- 


chaste-eyed, a. Free from unchaste or 
lascivious looks. 

“The oak -crown'd slaters, and their chaste-ey'd queen." 

CoWOu ; Ode on the Pattiont. 

chastetree, $. 

Hot. : The same as Agnus Castus (q.v.). 

* 9 haste, * 9 hast, ** 9 hastie, ^hasty, v.t. 
[O. Fr. cast ier, ckastier; Sp. & Port, castiyar ; 
Ital. castigare ; Lat. castigo, from castus = 
chaste, pure, and ago = to make.] [Chasten.] 

1. To make or keep chaste. 

*' Odyr wjrmmen hy her to clhufe." 

UctavUxn, 218. 

2. To chastise, to punish, to correct. 

'* Harlottez with hit hendelayk he h<y>ed to chatt.* 
SUit. Poems («L Morris); Clean new, SCO. 

* 9has -ted, pa. par. or a. [Chast, r.] 

■* ’ Ah, chatted bed of mine.' asid she.'’ 

Sidney: Arcadia, bk. 1L, p. 160. 

* 9 has-tein, * 9 has-teyn, s. [Chestnut.] 

' 9Uaste'-ling, S. [Dim in. from chaste.) A 
eunuch. 

** It [Mat. xix-1 entreateth of three kinds of chaste- 
lings .*' — Becon Contents of Matthew' t Gospel. (Trench i 
On tome def. in our Eng. Diet., p. 20.) 

chasto-ly, * 9 hast-ly, * 9 hast-llcho, adv. 
[Eng. chaste ; dy.) 

1. In a chaste manner ; virtuously, purely. 

" He ssel him lokl chastliche.’ 

Ayenbite, p. 225. 

** Tou should not pass here ; no. though it were as 
virtuous to lie as to live cltastely. —Hhaftesp. : Corio- 
tan ut, v. 2. 

2. Without violation of decent ceremony. 

“ Howsoe'er my cause goes, see my body 
(Upon my knees I ask it) hurled chattcly ." 

Beaumont and Fletcher ; Knight of Malta. 

9 has’-ten (f silent), * 9 has tlen, v.t. [0. Fr. 
cast ier,' chast ier ; Sp. & Port, castigar ; Ital. 
castigare ; Lat. casfipo = to make chaste or 
pure, from castus = pure, and ago = to make.) 
[Chaste, Chastise.] 

1. To correct with corporal punishment. 

'* Chatt en thy son while there is hope, and let not 
thy soul spare for his crying."— Proper bi. xix. 18. 

2. To correct, subdue, or mortify the mind 
or heart. 

“ But observation tends to chatten the emotions and 
to check those structural efforts of the Intellect which 
have emotion for their base." — TyndaU. : Frag, of 
Science (3rd ed. ), iL SL 

3. To make pure or free from faults ; to 
purify, to expurgate. 

T Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
chasten and to chastise “ Chasten has most 
regard to the end, chastise to the means ; the 
former is an act of the Deity, the latter a 
human action. God chastens his faithful 
people to cleanse them from their transgres- 
sions, parents chastise their children to pre- 
vent the repetition of faults.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

9has -tened (f ailent), pa. par . or a. [Chas- 
ten, v.] 

1. Lit. : Punished, chastised, corrected. 

2. Fig. : Softened down, subdued ; formed 
or made according to the very strictest rules. 

"It was a face that In prosperity would have been 
rich and sparkling as a Jewel, and in adversity pre- 
served its charms from the rare and chastened beauty 
lu which It was modelled.' —O. J. Whyte Melville : The 
Gladiator, ch. viL 

9hast'-en-er (f silent), s. [Eng. chasten ; -er,] 
One wfio chastens, corrects, or punishes. 

“And l>e alone on earth, as I aui uow. 

Before the Chast ener hauihly let me bow." 

Byron: Childe Harold, Li. 91 

9 haste'-ness, * 9 hast-ness, b. [Eng. 

chaste; -ness.] The quality of being chaste; 
chastity ; purity, refinemeut. 

1. Of life, manners, <Lc. : 

** Stand not upon thy strength, though it surpass ; 

Nor thy fore- proved cftaifnc.’i stand thou ou." 

Sir J. Davies : Wit t IHlgrimage, q. 8. 

2. Of language: 

“ He [Sacheverel] wrote without either chattenest of 
style or liveliness of expression ."— Bishop Burnet: 
History of his own Time. 

9hast -en-ing (t silent), • 9 haste-nynge, 

pr. par., a., & 3 . [Chasten, r.J 

A. v B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

“Some feel the rod, 

And own, like us, the father's chastening hand." 

Bo we. 


C. As subst. : The act of chastising, correct- 
ing, or punishing; chastisement, correction, 
humiliation. 

“neholde hanple la the man whom God punisheth ; 
therefore despise not thou the chattenynge of the 
Almighty.^ "—Job, v. 155. ( Rich .) 

* 9 hast -hed, s. [Mid. Eng. c hast = chaste ; hed 
= hood.) A state of chastity ; chasteuess, 
virtue. 

M For to don him chatthed forge ten.* 

Story of Gen. and Ezod., 2,021 

* 9has - tie, * 9 has-tien, * 9 has-ty, v.t, 

[Cu AST.] 

* 9 has - tlo - ment, s. [Mid. Eng. chast ie = 
chastise; sutf. -ment.) Chastisement, correc- 
tion. 

“ Thorh iwnch chastlement.* — Ancren Rltvle, p. 71 

9 hils-ti-fy, v.t. [Lat. castijico = to make 
chaste or pure : castus = chaste ; facio (pass. 
fio) —to make,) To make chaste ; and fig., to 
emasculate. 

“ He say la thatr be sum qnha he* ehastifeit thame 
seluis for tlie kingdome of neauen, quhairbie he do- 
Claris that tbay astrict tham seluis to perpetual con- 
tinencle and cnastitie. ” — Niool Burnt, F. 65, b. 

* 9 hast -mg, * 9 hast-yngo, pr. par. or a. 
[Chast, r.] 

“TU children cherisaynge Be chastgnge with yerdea* 
Langland : P. Plowman, 2,816. 

9 h^s-ti 9 '-a-ble, a. [Eng. cAusfis(6); -able.) 
Capable or deserving of being chastised. 

9 has-tiso’, * 9 lia 8 -ty-zyn, * 9 has-ty-sen, 

v.t. [An extension of Mid. Eng. ehastien, by 
addition of suff. -ten, Gr. -izo.] [Chaqten.) 

I. Literally: 

1. To correct with corporal punishment. 

2. To correct, subdue, or mortify the mind, 
heart, or feelings. 

"Ten years are spent, since first he undertook 
This cause of Rome, aud chastised with arms 
Our enemies' pride . . 

ShaJcesp. : Titus A ndronicut, L L 

3. To reduce to order or obedience ; to re- 
press, to awe, to punish. 

"Then with surprise, surprise chastis'd hy fear*, 

How art thou chang’d 1 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, hk. xvi., L 196-7. 

*'. . . the courts of justice were not strung enough, 
whatever might be their temper, to chastise, such ag- 
gressions . . — Hall am : Constitutional History of 

England, ch. L 

* II. Fig. : To abridge. 

" Both these rooms wire chastized of their length 
towards the west, . . .* ~Craufurd : Univ. Ed in, p. 152. 

•f For the difference between to chasten and 
to chastise see Chasten. 

9 has-ti 9 ed, pa. par. & a, [Chastise, v.) 

9 h&s'-ti 9 e-ment, *. [Eng. chast ise ; - ment .) 

1. The act of chastising or correcting. 

"... for I speak not with your children which have 
not known, and which have not seen the chastisement 
of the Lord your God, . . .“ — Deut. xL 1 

2. Correction, punishment, discipline. 

" And for this, oh King l U sent 
On thee a double rAa/fueroent." 

Byron : Siege and Conquest of Alhama. 

9 h&sti-§ 6 r, s. [Eng. c hostile); -er.] On© 
who chastises, corrects, or punishes. 

"They have grown in strength, and by their strength 
now begin to despise their chastisers. " — Si r E. Sandys: 
State or Religion. 

9 hS.s-ti -§mg, * 9 has-tys-ynge, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Chastise, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. A3 subst. : The act of correcting or pun- 
ishing; chastisement. 

" Chatty synge, Castigatio.*— Prompt. Pare, 

9 h&s’-tx-ty, * chastete, * chastlte, 
* ehastetee, * chastyte, s. [O. Fr. chas- 
tcit ; Sp. castidad ; Ital. capita; from Lat, 
castitas-= chastity, from castus = pure, clean.] 

1. Purity of body and mind; freedom from 
unlawful sexual intercourse. 

“ Chastyte Casfitas. pudiricia "—Prompt. Par*. 

*' 'Tis chastity, my brother ; cAasflfy 
She that has that ie clad in complete steel." 

Milton : Cornu*. 

2. Celibacy. 

*' As wlsty as I schal for avermore 
Enfure my might thi trewe servant to be, 

And holds werre alday with ch/tstiti." 

Chaucer: The Knightes Tale, L 22364. 

3. Freedom from obscenity. 

" There is not chastity enough in language. 
Without offence to utter them." 

Shaketp. Much A do, lv, L 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, je, oa = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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4. Purity ; freedom from any intermixture 
of barbarous or affected expreesions. 

% Crabh thus distinguishes between chastity 
and continence .‘—“These two terms are equally 
employed In relation to the pleasures of sense : 
both are virtues, but sufficiently distinct 
in their characteristics. Chastity prescribes 
rules for the indulgeuce of these pleasures ; 
continence altogether interdicts their use. 
Chastity extends its views to whatever may 
bear the smallest relation to the object 
which it proposes to regulate ; it controls 
the thoughts, words, looks, attitudes, food, 
dress , company, and in short the whole mode 
of living : continence simply confines itself to 
the privation of the pleasures themselves : it 
is possible, therefore, to be chaste without 
being continent, and continent without being 
chaste. Chastity is suited to all times, ages, 
and conditions ; continence belongs only to a 
state of celibacy." (Oa&b : Eng. Synon.) 

* 9 hast -Hebe, adv. [Chastely.] 

* ch^s' t$r, v.t. [Mid. Eng. c hast ini = to chas- 

tise.] To chastise. (Scotch.) (Douglas.) 

^h&s'-u-ble, * 9hes 1-Mlle, * 9bes-u~ble, 

* 9hes-i-ble, * 9hes-i-pil, * 9hes-y- 

pylle, s. [Fr. 
chasuble ; Port, 
c aside; Sp. casulla; 

M. H. Ger. kasu - 
gele; O. Fr. casule, 
from Low Lat. 
casnla ~ a hooded 
garment, dimin. of 
casa = a house, a 
cottsge.] 

Eccles. : A vest- 
ment worn by a 
priest over his alb 
while celebrating 
mass. 

” ChesypyUe. \Che+ 
iblo P.f Casula ." — 

Prompt. Pare. 

* 9h&§ - UlC, S. CHA8UULE ( 6T> T hOMAS X 
[Low Lat. coswia.J becket, a.i>. 1170). 

A chasuble. 

••Plucking the ehasule from his back." — Puller : Ch. 

nut.. lv., iL 6. 

nhrit (1), v.i. A t. [A contracted form of 
chatter (q.v.).j 

A. Intrans.: To talk easily aud familiarly ; 
to prattle, to gosaip. 

•• Would take uie In bis Coach to chat, 

Ainl (juestion me of this and that-’ 

Pope : Imitation! of Horace, Sat. vL 86-88. 

** The outposts of the two armlet chatted and messed 
together." — Macaulay : Eng., ch. xvtL 

* B. Trans. : To talk of. 

14 Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

WhUe she chats him ..." 

Shaketp. : Coriolamu, it. L 

1 For the difference hetween to chat and to 
chatter, aee Chatter. 

*9hdt(2), v.t. [Chat (2), s. 4.] To hang. Only 
In the phrase “ Go chat thee ’*=: Oo hang your- 
aelf. 

••Quod I. Churl©, ga chat the, and chide with ane 
x vtlilr." Doug. : Virgil, 239, a. so. 

* 9hat (3), v.t. [Chack, v.] To bruise elightly. 

•ijh&t (1), a. [Chat (1), v.J 

j. Easy familiar talk, gossip, prattle. 

•‘If you deny to dance, left hold more chat." 

Shakcsp,: Loves Labour » Lott, V. 2 

t 2. The proper words to use ; the state or 
facts of a case. (Slang.) 

•• That’s the chat, m I take It."— Trollope : Orley 
Farm, ch. vL 

3. That which chatters; a chattering bird. 

(1) As cm independent word : (See the sub- 
joined compound term). 

«; The yellow-breasted chat (Icteria viridis): 
A bird of the family Museicapidsc, and the 
auh-fuiuilv Vireonime. )t is an American 
epecies, about seven inches long, which scolds 
everyone who intrudes upon its haunts. 

(2) In compos. : As the Stone-clmt (Saxicola 
nwicola), the Whiii-clmt (S. rubetra). 

* chat mate, s. A companion, one who 
chats or talks familiarly with another. 

•*Tli© toothloaao trotto her nunc . . . «« hor only 
eAaf-mafr and chambtinn/ild©." — Eashe: Lenten Et up e. 
(Davies.) 

§hiit (2), * 9hatt, s. & a. [Chit, s.] 

A. As substantive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

L A twig, a Bmall piece of brushwood or of 
a branch. 

2. Of the forms chat and chatt (pi).: Various 
fruits, viz. : 

(1) The keys of the ash-treo. 

(2) The fruit of the sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
platanus). 

(3) The cones of the fir-tree. 

(4) The catkins of various trees. 

* 3. A gallows. (Slang.) 

II. (PL) Mining: The central portion or 
stratum of a mass of oro in the process of 
washing. 

B. ^4s adj. : (See the compounds). 

chat-potatoes, s. pi Small potatoes 
given as food to pigs. 

chat-roller, $. 

Mining: An ore-crushing machine, consist- 
ing of a pair of cast-iron rollers, for grinding 
roasted ore. 

cha teau (pron. shat'-o), pi. chateaux 
(pron. shat' -69), s. [Fr. chdteau, from Lat, 
castellum.] 

1, A castle, 

2. A residence in the country ; a mansion, 
a country seat. 

«U Chateaux in air , or Chateaux en Espagne 
= Castles in the air. [Castle, II.] 

M Dear architect of fine chateaux in air." 

Covrper: To IVtWiam Hatley, Etq., 1.9S. 

* ch&t'-el-ain, s. [Fr.] The governor or lord 
of a castle. (Found in literature as an 
archaism.) (Byron : Werner , i. 1.) 

Qh&t'-el-alne, s. [Fr. chdtdain.] 

1. The wife of a chatelain ; a female 
castellan. 

2. An ornament worn by a lady at her 
waist, having short chains attached for a 
watch, keys, trinkets, die. 

* cha -tel-an, s. [Castellan.] 

$h&t-el-et (et as a),s. [Fr. chdtelet ; O.Fr. 
chastelet, dim. of chastel ; Fr. chdteau — a 
castle.] 

1. Gen. : A little castle. 

2. Spec.: The common gaol and aessiou- 
house in the city of Paris. ( Weale .) 

* Qh&t'-el-lan-y, s. [Fr. chdtellenie.) [Cas- 
tellany.] The lordship or jurisdiction of a 
governor of a castle. 


" Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chatelluniet and dependencies. 
—Dryden. 

Ch&t'-ham (h silent), s. A a. [A market-town 
and parliamentary borough situated on the 
Medway in Kent.] 

A. As subst. : The town mentioned in the 
etymology. 

B. As adj. : Pertainiog to Chatham. 

Chat ham-chest, s. A fund for the sup- 
port of disabled and superannuated navy sea- 
men. It was originally a voluntary contribu- 
tion from the monthly wages of the acting 
seamen, but aoon settled into a compulsory 
payment. It wrts first established in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and was removed to Greenwich 
in 1803. The monthly payment from the 
wages of *iie seamen was abolished by the Act 
4 William IV., c. 34, and the expense is now 
borne by the public purse. 

Chatham-light, s. A flash-light used 
for military purposes, obtained by blowing n 
mixture of powdered reeiu and magnesium 
through a spirit flame. 

chftt'-ham-ite (h silent), a. [From Chatham, a 

* town iii Connecticut, U S. A, where it is 
found, aud sulf. -ite. (Min. ).] 

Mitt. : A niccolifcrous variety of smaltite. 

• cha’-toh, * chftt'-tdn, ». [Fr. chaton = 
•• The beazill, collet, head, or broadest part of 
a ring, Ac., wherein the stone is set.** (Cot.)] 

•‘A iwrll aott; four small dlimmiilU sett inane pecc. 

A chaton without a sUvUC.— Inventories, A. 1478. p. 264. 

Cha-t^ ant ( t silent), a. A s. [Fr. cha- 
toyant, pr! par. of chat oyer, from eftnf = a cat.] 

A. As otljcctive. : 

Min.: Having a changeable, undulating 
lustre or colour, like that of a cat's eye in the 
dark. (Dana.) 


B. As substantive: 

Min.: A hard atone, auch as tho caX's-tys 
(q.v.), which, when cut and polished, presents 
on its surface and in the interior, an undu- 
latiug or wavy light. 

pha-top’-ment, 8. [Fr. chatoieincnt, from 
chatoyer.) 

Min. : The quality of being changeable or 
uudulating in lustre or colour ; changeable- 
nes9 of colour. 

9h&ts, s. pi [Chat (2), s.] 

]. Ord. Lang. : Small potatoes used for 
feediug pigs. 

2. Min. : A term applied to the eecond 
etratmu of a mass of ore ; small heaps of ore. 
(Nuttall.) 

Chat'-tah, 8. [Hindust. chhatu.chhdti.chhatr, 
chhatrC, cluttr = an umbrella.] An umbrella. 
(Anglo-Indian.) 

* 9h&t-ta'-tion, s. [Eng. chat ; -ation ] Chat, 
goseip. 

•• Our chattation no disagreeable sauce." — J tad. 
D'Arblay : Diary, vi 219. 

9hat ted, pa. par. [Chat, v . ] 

9hJlt'-tel, * 9hat'-tle, * 9hat -el, * cat'-al, 
^cat'-^el, s. [Essentially the same word us 
cattle, but much more modern than it] 
[Cattle.] 

1. ^Literally : 

1 1. Sing. : Property, money. 

•*9um worn man which hadde epeudid a! bir catet 
in to lechia" — Wycliffe : Luke. viii. 4:$, 

2. PL: Any kind of movable property. 

** Look to my chatteU. aud my moveable*. * 

Shaketp. : Hen. F., iL 1 

IL Fig. : Any appliance or appurtenauce. 

“ Thus compass’d about with th« (roods 
And chatteU of leisure and ease. 

Covpper : On Gratitude. 

(1) Chattels are either real or personal : the 
former being such as pertain not to the person 
immediately, hut to something by way of a 
dependency ; the latter pertaining imme- 
diately to the person of a man. 

(2) For the difference between chattels and 
goods, see Goons. 

chattel-interests, s. pi. 

Imw: A non-freehold. Anything held by a 
tenure which is not that of freehold property. 
They are of five kinds : — (1) An estate for 
years ; (2) One from year to year ; (3) One at 
will ; (4) One by elegit ; and (5) One by suffer- 
ance. (Wharton.) 

9h&t-ter, * 9hatcren, * 9heateren, 

* 9hiter f *9hateryn, *9hatre, v.i. A f. 
[An onomatopoeic word. Cf. Dut. kwclteren 
5= to warble, to chatter; Dan. koiddre = to 
chirp; Sw. koittra.) [Chat.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make an inharmonious noise like a 
magpie, jay, starling, Ac. 

•■ Chateryn. Garrio.'— Prompt. Pare. 

"The star© wyl chatrc." — Lydgate: Minor Poems, 

p. 140. 

2. To make a rapid, clattering noise by 
knocking together. 

"Thnt evermore his teeth they chatter. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still l" 

Wordtworth : Goody Blake and Harry GHL 

3. To talk idly and thoughtlessly ; to jabber, 
to prattle. 

•• She dances, runs without an aim, 

She chatters in her ecstasy." 

Wordsworth : Mother t Return. 

t B. Trans. : To utter as one who chatters. 

*• Your hirds of knowledge, that ill dusky nir 
Chatter t u turl ty. " n ryden. 

Crabh thus distinguishes between to 
babbit, to chatter, to chat, to prolife, and to 
prole : — “All these terms mark a superfluous 
or improper use of speech : babble and diatter 
are onomatopoeias drawn from the noise or 
actiou of speaking ; babbling denotes rapidity 
of speech which renders it unintelligible ; 
hence tho term is applied to all who make use 
of many words to no purpose : chatter is an 
imitation of the noise of speech, property 
applied to magpies or parrots, aud figuratively 
to a corresponding vicious mode of speech in 
human heings ; the vice of babbling is most 
commonly attached to men,* that of chattering 
to women . . . Chattering is harmless if not 
respectable. . . . Chattering is the practice of 
adults; pralff inpawl prating, that of children, 


boll, bo-y; poUt, jo >l; cat, ccU, chorus, chin, bonyh; go. gem: thin, this; sin. as: expect. Xenophon, exist, ph -t 
-clan. -t tan shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -Hon. -?lon = zhun. -clous. -tlous. -slons = shus. -blc. -dlo. .Vc = hcl, del. 
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chatter— chayaroot 


the one innocently, the other Iraportinentlj . 
(Cru66; Eng. Synon.) 

ch&t'-ter, s. (Chatter, v.) 

1. An inharmonious oolse like that of a 
magpie, moukey, A r c. 

“And with much twitter And much chatter 
■**»“ *» A nUdpa,^ 

2. The noiae occasioned by teeth striking 
together rapidly. 

3. Idle, thoughtless talk. 

*• Your word* nr* hut Idle and empty chatter; 

JdcM ere eternally Joined to matter ! 

1 j.ouHfrllow The Golden Legend, rL 

chatter box, 5. An incessant talker; 
one who talks Silly and thoughtlessly. 

* cbat-tcr-a’ tion, s. [Eng. chatter; anff. 

Nation.) ( Colloquial .) 

1. The act of chattering; idle, thoughtless 
talk. (Wifoerforce.) 

2. An inclination to or habit of chattering. 


; an Idle, 


9 h&t -tcred, pret. Apa.jxxr. of v . [Ciiatter, v.] 

^hat'-tcr-er, a. (Eng. chatter ; -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ona who chatters 
empty talker. 

II. Ornithology: 

1 The English name for tha birds ranked 
under Bonibycilla or Ampelis. Ampelis or 
Bomhycilla garrula is the Bohemian Chatterer, 
[Ampelis.] 

" A very beautiful bird . . . known by the name of 
Chatterer. Cook: Voyage, voL L, bk_ lv.. ch.lL 

2. The name of the whole family Ampelid®, 
to which Bonibycilla belongs, and specially to 
the typical sub-family Arapelinai. 

* chat-ter-cs-tre, * 9 bat^er-es-tre, s. 

[Eng. chatter ; Mid. Eng. fem. suff. -estre.) A 
female chatterer. 

•• Rite nu atiU«, clutter ett re." 

° Owl and Mightingale. 655. 

* chat-ter-ing, 4 9 h&t’-er-Ing, pr. par. 

O., & 8. [CHATTER, V.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. k particip. adj .: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act or habit of talking 
idly and thoughtlessly ; chatter. 

’ The ape and monkey such a chattering ' keep." 

1 Drayton : Moah t Flood. 

* chat-ter-ISt, s. [Eng. chatter; -tsf.] A 
chatterer. 

•• You are the only modem chatteriit that I hear haa 
succeeded me.‘—Broxcne : U'or*r. ii. 204. 

* chat -ter-y, s. [Eng. chatter; -y.) Chat, 
gossip, light conversation. 

‘ There was no lack of chattery and chatterers," — 
JtacL D'Arllay: Diary, v. IT. (Hariri.) 

^bat-ting, pr. par ., a., k s. [Chat, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of talking lightly and 
familiarly ; chat. 

. those same parleys, enterrlews, chattings. the 
1UU(U , hath with the thing«w«, with th« thinr* 

wee love.”— h'oodtvvi : Jhe 


Law: Killing a person in an affTay, without 
prernaditation, and in the heat of passion. 

• 9 hau-dr©n', ». [Cauldron, CHAWDnoN.] 

ebauf-fer, s. [Ft. chaujfoir = a atove, from 
chauffer = to heat.] A small table-furnace. 
It may be of iron or of a black-lead crucible, 
tilted with air-holes and a grate. 

• 9ba u.f- fray, s. [Chaff are.] 
chaul, * chaulo, «. k v. [Chavel.] 

chaum, v.t. [>n extension of c7miy (q.v.)-] 
y To chew voraciously, to eat up. {Jamieson.) 

Chau-mon-telle' (Qbau aa sho), «. [Fr.] 

A variety of pear. 

chaun, v.i. [A.S. geonian ; Eng. yawn. Ct. 
Gr. vairu (chaino) = to yawn; O. H. Ger. 
gintin; Ger. pdftnett.] To open, to yawn. 

* 9baun, s. (Chaus, v.) A gap, a chasm. 

•• Full of chaunsf—Cotgrave, 8. v. Fend a. 

*9baunge, v.i. [Chanoe.] 

1 9baunt, v.t. <fe i. [Chant, v.] 

ebaun-ter, s. [Chanter.] 

Music ; The highest part of the bagpipe from 
which the chauut or melody ia produced aa 
opposed to the drones, which can apeak only 
to a single note. {Grove: Diet, of Music.) 

*9baun -try, 41 9baun-ter-ye, e. [Chan- 
tey.] 

* chauntry-rents, s. pi 

Law: Monev paid to the Crown by the 
servants or purchasers of chantry lands. 
2 Car. ii. c. 6. (H7uirfo».) 


9 baup, s. [Chap (1), «.] 
{Burns: Scotch Drink.) 


A stroke, a blow. 



. « ■ iUuSO Sallla plllVyS) cl* wi * ifium/ijf#, wuv> 

mlnde hath with the things wee feare, with the things 
wee love .”— UooUwtn : i'/ie Vanitieqf Thoughts. 

• ©hat -ton, s. [From Fr. chaton = a catkin.] 
The inflorescence of various species of Salix 
or Willow. 

" . . therefore the whole flower Is called a chatton, 
kltekln, or catteken.' — Lyte. 

eh&t'-ty, a. [Eng. chat; -y.] Given to light 
talk ; talkative. 

“Expect me In your dressing room aa constaut aa 
your India cabinet. Mid as chatty as your parrot”— 
Afonfagti : Letters, L 35. 

chat-ty, a. [An East Indian word, perhaps 

T from Tamil.] A porous earthen water-pot, 
used iu India in refrigerating. 

9 b&t'-wood, s. [Eng. chat (2), s., and tcood.) 
Small wood for burning ; twigs. 

IJbau'Hjcr-ism, s. [From the name of 
Chaucer, the first great English poet, bom in 
London in the year 1310, aud where it is sup- 
posed he also died in the year 1400. Hia 
best-known work is the “Canterbury Tales," 
written about 1374 ; and suff. -ism,) A phrase 
or idiom uaed iu Chaucer. 

"The many Chaucerirm t uaed . , . are thought hy 
the Ignorant to be blemishes."— Fuller: Worthies, 
London. iL 8. 

©haud-mcl-lo (chaud aa shod), s. (Fr. 

chaude, fem. of chaud = hot, meUe (from O. 
Fr. mArtrc) = a fray.] [Chance-medley.] 


chauss6. 


oba'-us, s. (A native name ) 

Zool: A small speciea of cat [Fehs chaus), 
the inarsh-lynx, or common jungle cat, from 
Africa and ludia. 

chause, v. & s. [Choube, v. & «.] 

ebaus-ae (pron. sho'~sa), «. [Fr. chaussl 
= {lit.) shod.] 

1, Her. : In bla- 
zonry denotes a sec- 
tion in base : the line 
by which it is formed 
proceeding from the 
extremity of the base, 
and ascending to the 
side of the escut- 
cheon, which it meets 
about tbe fees point. 

2. Fort.: Tha level 
of the field, the plain 
ground. 

ebauve (pron. sbov), a. (Haave, a.] 

]. A term denotiug that colour iu black 
cattle when white hair is pretty equally mixed 
with black hair. 

2. Also applied to a swarthy person when 
pale. 

ebau'-vin-ism (au as 6), s. [Fr., from 
Nicolas Chau vis, a brave soldier of the 
Republic and of the First Empire. His name 
became a synonym for a passionate admirerof 
Napoleon, and the word Chauvinism was formed 
to signify the almost idolatrous respect enter- 
tained bv manv for the First Emperor, and 
generally any feeling of exaggerated devotion, 
especially of patriotism. A vaudeville, La 
Cocard * ’ Tricolore , in which there was a 
character named Cliauvin, with a song that 
became immensely popular, fixed the word in 
the French language.] Exaggerated patriot- 
ism, jingoism (q.v}. 

Qbau'-vin-ist (au as 5), [Fr.] Ona im- 

bued with chauviuism ; a jingo. 

chau-vin-Ist -ic (au aa 6), a. [Eng. chau- 
vinist; -ic.] Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, chauvinism (q.v.); expressing patriotic 
opinions in extravagant terms. 

* chavel, * cbaule, * chefle, v.i. [Citavel, 
«.] To use the jaw much iD talking; to 
chatter. {Stopylton: Juvenal, x. 231.) 

* chaveL • cbavyl, * chaul, * chawl, 
* choui, • chol, * cheafle, • chevel. 


* chcl, s. [A.S. Ger. Level.] [Jowl.] 

A jaw. (TtMine £ Guirain*, 1,991.] 

• obavel-bone, s. A jaw-bone. 

* With this I seal »le the.*— Corent. UysC. 

Ii*7. 

* cbavo-ling (1), * chav-ling, s. [Cravel, 

v.] Chattering, talk. 

"Alld ciutvling aud mid eh*tere," 

Owl it ml Might ingale, 284. 

chavc -ling (2), shave -lin,». [Flem. sduwe- 
ling = a plaua; pi. schavelingen — shavings.] 
A tool, especially employed by cartwrights 
and coaclimakers, for smoothing hollow or 
circular wood ; a spokeshave. 

" For the wnuurass takbi of l*im «werdl». fi »triklug 
tharol In au chavcling." — A herd. Keg., A 15*3, V. 2<X 

9 h&v'-cn-der, 9 hev -en, 5 . [Cheven ] 
Ichthy. : The same as the Chub (q.v.). 

•• TheM are a choice bait lor the chuU or cha vender, 
or Indeed any great fish.” — H'olfon : Angler. 

9 hiiv'-i-ca, s. (A South Sea lslaud word.] 

Bot . : A genus of plants, order Piperaceae 
(Pepper-worts), and family Piperidie. Chavica 
Chttba, pejailoides, and sylmtica are used in 
India as substitutes for black pepper. ^ So 
also is C. otfurinanm in tropical America. The 
female spikes of C. Roxburghii, when dried, 
constitute tha long pepper of commerce. Tha 
bark of C. majuscula ia a rubefacient. Tha 
leavea of C, Belle and Siriboa are chewed by 
tbe Malaya with lima and slices of the nut of 
Areca olcracca (the Penang palm). {Lindley.) 

t 9 haw, v.t. & t. [Essentially the same as 
chew (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

I, Lit. : To chew roughly ; to champ. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To meditate over ; to ruminate. 

"I home retoumlng, fraught with lowle despigbt, 
And chawing vengeaunce all the w ayl 

Spenter: F. Q-, U. JV. 23. 

2, To fret ; to gnaw, to wear away. 

"Iam Ood Tybria, wattry hewit and haw. 

S uhllk, os thoa sela with uiouy lawp and law 
ettia thix hrayiN chawing the baukis doun. 

Doug. : i i rgtl, 241, 59. 


3, To provoke ; to vex. 

To chaw one's own maw : To chew the 
cud, to ruminate, to meditate. 

" But Inwardly he ch awed hit trtene maw 
At neighbour* uelth. that m^hii.^ever toA ^ 

B, Intrans. : To chaw roughly or loudly, to 
champ. 

ebaw-bacon, s. A boor, a rustic. 

chaw-stlck, $. 

Bot. : A plant, Gouania domingensis. 

* chaw tooth, *. A grinder. 

* 9 haw, s. [Dan. kiccve; Scand. kaf = the 
jaw.] (Chaw, v. Chap, «.] The chap, the 
under-jaw of an animal. 

"... hi* chawet also roadie lor weakenesse to hong 
or fall, to be composed and act straight.' — Holland r 
5u*ron(uj. p. 84. 

« 9 haw'-dron, * ebau' dron, «. [Cf. Ger. 

kaldaunen =guts, bowels ; Wei. coluddyn = 
a gut, dim. of coludd = bowels ; Low Lat. 
calduna = an intestine.] [Chaldron.] In- 
testines, entrails. 

"Add thereto a tyger'e chawdron. „ 

For the ingTedieuU of our cauldron- 

Khaketp. : J/acbclh, lv, L. 

f 9hawed, pa. par. or a. [Chaw, v.] 
f 9haw'-mg, pr- P ar - » a > & 

♦ohawl, s. [Chavel, s.] 

chawl-bone, s. [Chavel- roxe.) 

• chawme, a. [Chasm.] A chasm, a gulf, an 
abvss. 

" . giving ognino that In one place which those 

c hawine* aud gapuig ***? another - 

Holland : Translation of Pliny, IL 86. 

?hay 0), >■ [Sp- , „„ , .. 

Comm. : The root of the plaot Oldmlandia 
umbellata , used for giving tha beautitul red 
colour of the Madras cottons. It grows on 
the Coromandel coast in India. 

$bay (2), s. [Chaise.] A vulgar pronunciation 
of chaise. 

" There's Mr. Sneak keeps my «i*tex a chay.'-Foot* : 
Mayor of Garratt, L L 

chaya-root, choy-root, sbaya-root, a- 

[The same as Chay (1), a.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian. ce = ©* ey = a. qu = kw. 


choadlo— chock 
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chca'-dle, s. [Etj*ni. doubtful.] A cuphor- 
liiaceous plaut, Alercurialis perennis, the Dog’a 
Mercury. 

cheadle-dock, s. The Ragwort, Senecio 

Jacobtx a. 

9 hoap, * 9 hop, * 9 hepe, * 9 heep, a., a., & 

culv. [A. S. ceap = price, ceapian = to cheapen, 
to buy ; Dut. koop = a bargain ; ieel. kaup — 
a bargain, kaupa = to buy ; 8w. kbp=. a bar- 
gain ; kopn ~ to buy ; Dan. kiob, kiobe; Goth, 
torapon = to traffic; 0. H. Ger. coufou ; M.il. 
Ger. koufen ; Ger. k an fen = to buy, kauf = a 
purchase. The word was originally a sub- 
stantive, and was never used as an adjective 
In the earlier periods. (Stoat.)] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A price, value. 

" litre cheap wen the wrae." 

Layamon, L 17. 

" Chop. Precium." — Prompt. Parv. 

* 2. A market. In this sense the word sur- 
vives in many local names, as Eostcheap, Cheap- 
s hie. 

X It is generally found in the compound 
phrases— Good cheap (an imitation of the French 
ban marche ) = great plenty, very cheap ; better 
cheap , great cheap, dirt-cheap (and earlier), dog- 
cheap. all signifying exceedingly cheap, at a 
very low price. 

" 'frl color luue uiaketh tli© com good chop* or dere." 
— Gower. IL 1C8. 

" To gret chop la holden at litel prls." 

' Chaucer: C. T., 0,104. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Possible to be had or purchased at a low 
price. 

” Whore there are a great many sellers to a few 
buyers, there the thing to be sold will be cheap."— 
Locke. 

2. Of little value ; common, worthless. 

**. . . human life was held almost as o heap as In the 
worst governed provinces of Italy, . . — Macaulay : 

nut. Eng., ch. v. 

TI To be cheop of it : To deserve all that one 
has received of altront or punishment. 

C. As adv. : Cheaply ; at a low rate or price ; 
'Easily. 

•* . . . winning cheap the high repnto, 

Which he through hazard lnw must earn." 

MUitn. P. Z,..bk.a 

cheap- jack, s. A travelling liawker, a 
vendor of cheap or worthless articles. 

“ A eort of political cheap-jack."— G. Eliot : Middle- 
march, ch. vt. 

* 9 heap, * 9hepe, * 9 heape, v. [Cheap, s., 
Cheapen, r.] To bargain for, to buy. 

" I cheape, I doumundo the price of a thyng that I 
wolde bye."— PaUgrave. 

9 heap -en, * 9 hep-en, * 9 hop-ien, 
* 9hep-yn, v.t. [A_S. ccapian = to buy, 
to traffic.] [Cheap.] 

* 1. To bid or bargain for anything ; to try 
to buy. 

“ Chepyn. Heitor."— Prompt. Parr. 

"The first he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would 
hue come at a very coay rate."— L Estrange. 

2. To beat down the price or value ; to de- 
preciate (lit. £ Jig.). 

•* Each female eyo the glittering links employ. 

They turn, review, and cheapen, every toy. 

Pope : U omer't Odyuvy, bk. xv., L 407-8 
U Cmbb thus distinguishes between to buy, 
to purchase, to bargain, and to cheapen : l * Buy 
and purchase have a strong resemblance to 
each other, both in sense and application, but 
the latter is a term of more refinement than 
the funner. . . . Buying implies simply the 
■exchange of oue'a money for a commodity ; 
bargaining and cheapening have likewise re- 
spect to the ju ice ; to bargain Is to make a 
sjuieitic agreement as to the ju ice ; to cheapen 
is not only to lower the price asked, but te 
de.d in such things us are cheap." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

cheap' enod, *9hcap-nod, pa. par. & a. 

[LUKA PEN, t>.] 

^Ucap'-cn-cr, * 9 hcap’-ncr, s. [Eng. 
cheapen ; -cr.] One who bargains for or higgles 
about the juice of anything ; one who depre- 
ciates. 

"... when flhe cAtumt show pecuniary merit, why 
sliuuM she thmk her vhmpencr obliged to purchaser 
—Johnson: Humbler, No. 7i. 

9h6ai>-on-irig,pr.par.,a., &s. [Cheapen, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. jxtr. £ jiarticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sutof. : The act of heating down the 


jirice or value of anything; bargaining, hig- 
gling. 

“. . . it la only after a long series of cheapeningt 
that a purchase can bo effected."— Brgdone : Tour in 
tiled g and Malta. 

* 9heap -er, * 9hep-er, s. [Eng. cheap ; -er.] 
A dealer, a seller. 

“So many chepen, so few biers .’— Skel ton: Manor of 
the World, lOi 

* 9heap-fare, * chef-fare, s. [Chaffed] 

"The vlfte wanere la Ine cheap/ are." — AyenbUe, 
p. 88. 


• 9heat {3), S. [Or obscure origin and mean- 
ing.] See the compounds. 

* cheat-bread, s. A kind of bread mad© 
of the finest wheat ; but, according to some, 
bread of the second quality. According to 
Halliwell, there were two kinds. 

" Without French wlnea. cheat-bread, or quallo.” 

6’om of Eastward Hoe. 

•cheaMoai; *chet lof, *. A loaf of 
cheat- bread. 

“A chet-lpf to tbo elmye dyabe .”— Babeet Book, jk. 

SIX 


* 9 heap'-irig, * 9 hcp-lng, * 9 hep-yngo, s. 

[A.S. ceapung = business, trade, traffic, com- 
merce. ] 

1. The act of bargaining or buying. 

“C’hrpynge or bargauyugo, Llcitacio, ttlpulacio ." — 
Prompt. Parv. 

2. A market. 

" At chlreche and at chepyng."—Old Eng. MUcell. 
Jed. Morris), p. 189. 

* cheaping booth, * chepinngbothe, 

8. A stull or booth in a market. (</ rmulum, 
15,572.) 

* chcaping-town, * chepeing toun, 

5 . A market-town. (Amis £ Amiloun, 170U.) 

9 heap'-ly, culv. [Eng. c heup; - ly .] At a low 
price or rate ; with little expenditure. 

“ By this I eee 

So preat a day as this Is cheaply bought" 

Shakeep. : Macbeth, V. 7, 

* 9 heap-man t * 9 hep-man, s. [Chapman.] 

9 heap'-ness, s. [Eng. cheap ; -ness.] Low- 
ness of price. 

“ Anck*i>t statutes incite merchant- strangers to bring 
in commodities, having for end cheupneu. '—Bacon. 

* 9 hear, s. [Cheer.] 

* 9 hcar -en, v.i. [Cheer, v.) 

* 9 hear'-y, a. [Cheery.] 

“ What pleasure and Joy wad It glo. 

Were ye hut as c hvary as they ? 

Pickcn : Poems (1788), p. 18. 

* 9 heast, # 9 heaste t s. [Chest (2), $.] 

cheat, * chete, * 9 heten, * 9 hctyn, v.t. & i. 

* [Cheat, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To confiscate. 

“ Chetyn. Conjitcor, flsco."— Prompt. Pare, 

2i To defraud, to deceive, to impose upon. 
“There are neople who thud that the most effectual 
way to cheat tue people, is always to pretend to infal- 
lible cures. “—TUColtun. 

1i With of before the thing of which one is 
defrauded. 

" We are merely cheated o/our lives by druukards." 

tihakesp. : The Tempest, i L 

f 3. To beguile. 

“ She comes ! — 'tie but a passing sight. 

Yet serves to cheat bis weary night." 

titolt : iiokeby, i. 29. 

B, Intrans. : To defraud, to act as a cheat. 

TJ Crabb thus distinguishes between to 

cheat, to defraud, and to tiick : “The idea of 
deception which is common to these terms, 
varies iu degree and circumstance. One cheats 
by a gross falsehood ; one defrauds by a settled 
plan ; one tricks by a snddeu invention." 
(Out 6 ; Eng. Synon.) 

cheat-the-wuddic, a. & s. 

A. Asodj.: Deirauding the gallows of its 
lawful jirey. 

B. Assubst. ; One who defrauds the galtows. 
(Scott : Bob Boy.) 

9 hcat (1), * 9hcte, 8. [A contraction of es- 
cheat (q.v.).] 

* l. An esolieat. 

" Chete fur the lovde. Caducum, cojtftcarium, JUca." 
—Prompt. J'arv. 

“The kyngc seida ... 1 loso many chetes.*— P. Ploio- 
m>in. lv. 17 o (cd. bkeat}. 

2. A fraud, a decej>tion, a trick, au act of 
imposition. 

" Emjdrick ix)litlclaiLt use deceit 
lllde what they give, and euro but l*y a chrn:" 
Ifrydvn : To Clarendon. CS. 

3. One who cheats ; a trickster, a swindler. 

" Like that notorluu* cheat, va>t sums I ghe. 
Only tlmt you may kei-p mo wlnlo 1 live." 

Jlryden. 

* 9licat (2), s. [Chat (2), s.] The gallows. 
(Slang.) 

"To the cA/m<, fur thither will you go now.*' — 
Fielding : Jonathan Wild. bk. iv., cIl 2. 


9heat (4), s. [Chess (2), «.] 

Bot. : An American name for Darnel, or for 
Bromus secalinus. Also called chess (q.v.). 

cheat (5), pi. cheats, s. [Chit. ] The sweet- 
bread. 


t 9 heat'-a-'ble > a. [Eng. cheat ; -able.] Liable 
to be cheated ; capable of being defrauded. 

* 9heat'-a-ble-ness, a. [Eug. chcatablc; 
-ness. J T r he quality of being cheatable ; capa- 
bility of being cheated. 

“ Not faith, hut folly*, au easy cheatableaeu of heart 
. . ." — U ammo rut ; Jl'orto, lv. 6M. 

9 heat -ed, pa. par. or a. [Cheat, p.] 

* 9 heat'-ee, s. [Eng. cheat; • ee .] One who is 
cheated, a dujie. 

“No dwellers are hut cheaters and cheated ." — 
Albunuuar, i. L 

9 heat'-er (1), 8. [Eng. cheat; -er.] One who 
cheats or delrauds. 

“I play'd the cAciffiJJ* for thy father's hand." 

tiht.tietp. : Titu$ Atulronicut, V. L 

9heat'-er (2), s. [A contraction of escheator 
(T-v.).j 

“ Fal. He'e uo swaggerer, lioeteas; a tame cheater, 
bo.”— tihakesp. : 2 Men. J »'. ih 4. 

* 9 heat-er-y, # 9 heat-rie, • 9 heat-ry, s. 

6c a. [Eng. cheater ; sutf. -y.] 

A« subst. : The act or habit of cheating 
or defrauding. 

“In every science there is some cheat ry.” 

Satchelt : Mist. A a me of Scat., p, 89. 

B. ^8 adj. : Cheating, fraudulent. 

“. . . warrants aud poindings ami apprizinga, and s* 
that cheatry craft"— Scott : Jiob Hoy, cli. xxv. 

9 heat'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Cheat, v .] 

A. 6c B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4$ subst. : The act of defrauding or im- 
posing upon. 

9heat’-Irig-ly, adv. [Eng. cheating ; -ly.] In 
a clieatmg manner, fraudulently. 

9 he bao-co, cho’-bcc, s. & a. [Frem 
Chebacco, the Indian name of a small river iu 
Massachusetts, U.S., where sucli vessels were 
built.] 

A, As subst. : The river named in the ety- 
mology. 

B. As at Ij. : (See the compound). 

chebacco-boat, s. 

Bant. : A kind of boat employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries ; also called a pink- 
stern (q.v.). (irc&sfcr.) 


9hcclc, * 9hcckc, v.t. & i. [Check, s.] 

A. Transitive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To put a sudden restraint on ; to cause 
to stop. 

“ A ace ret horror checked the feast. 

And chilled the sou) of every guest" 

Scott : Lay qf Lust Mitutrcl. vL 24. 

2. To restiaiu, so as to allow to move or 
progress less rapidly. 

“Such a tux. it woa hoped, would check the growth 
of a city which had long hoc li regarded with Jealousy 
And aversion by the luml anolocnkcy." — Mueattlay : 
Mist. Engl., ch. iv. 

3. To repress, to curb, to restrain. 


", . . tbu means of checking tho abuses which 
disgraced every dcjvu tmeut of the government. * — 
Macaulay : Mut. Any., ch. XL 

4. To reprove, to chide. 


“A port in his evening walk. 

O i-rhoanl nud check’d this idle talk." 

Cowper . Scum n e Pin nl. 


5. To go through and jduce marks ug.uust 
names or items in a list, account, Ac. 


t). To ascertain or ensure tin* correctness or 
authenticity of anything by comj»aring it uith 
others. 


boll, boy ; pobt, jotVl; oat, 9011, chorus, 9liln, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin. a 9; expect, Xenophon, c^lst. -trig, 
-oian, - tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; ^lon, -^lon = 7.hun, tious, -sious, -cions = shus, . -bio, -tile, Ac.=bcl, d^L 
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M . . . but we have scanty means of checking an d_ con- 
fronting it with otbet accounts.''— Lewis : Cred. Early 
Reman Ol*t. (ltJ55). ch. xiiL, i>t. 1, | 3, voL 11 p. SW. 

II. Technically: 

1 1. Chess : To make a move by which any 
One of the adversary's pieces Is put in check. 

*’ Remove, eimflne, check, leave, or take. 

Dlsitate. depose, undo, or m&ke, ^ 

Yt iwn, rook, knight, quoeiie or king, 

2. Bookkeeping, £c.: To compare with au 
Original or counterpart in order to secure 
accuracy and correctness. 

3. Sautical : 

(1) To check a brace: To elacken or ease off 
a brace which is found to be too atitfly ex- 
tended, or when the wind is drawing aft 

(2) To check a cable : To stopper it 

(3) To check a bowline : To slacken it when 
the wind becomes large or free. 

B. /nfranrifii’e : 


I. Onlinary Language: 

* 1 . To make a stop or pause (followed by 
at) 

"The mind, once Jaded bv an attempt above Its 
power, either Is disabled for tne future f> or else check* 
at any vigorous undertaking ever after." — Locke. 

* 2. To clash, to interfere. 

•’If love check with business. It troubletb men's 
fortunes."— Bacon. 

* 3. To cause a feeling of restraint or repres- 
sion ; to act as a restraint. 


*• HI avoid his presence ; 

It check* too strong upon me." Dryden. 


H. Falconry : To stop, to hover over the 
game ; to change the game while in pursuit, 
eapecially for an inferior kind. 


. . like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before bis eye." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Fight, ilL L 


•I (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
check, to curb, and to conf roj " To check is to 
throw obstacles in the way to impede the 
course ; to curb is to bear down hy the direct 
exercise of force, to prevent from action ; to 
control is to direct and turn the course : the 
actions of men are checked ; their feelings are 
curbed ; their actions or feeliogs are controlled. 
External means are emploj'ed in checking or 
controlling ; external or internal meaos are 
employed in curbing: men check and control 
Others ; they curb themselves or others : 
young people ought always to be checked 
whenever they discover a too forward temper 
in the presence of their superiors or elders ; 
it is necessary to curb those who are of an 
impetuous temper, and to keep youth under 
control, unless they have within themselves 
the restrictive power of judgment to curb 
their passions and control their inordinate 
appetites.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to check, 
to chide, to reprimand, to reprove, and to 
rebuke : — ** The idea of expressing one’s disap- 
probation of a persoo’s conduct is common to 
all these terms. A person is checked that lie 
may not continue to do what is offensive ; he 
is chidden for what he has done that he may 
not repeat it : impertinent and forward peojde 
require to be checked, that they may nothecome 
intolerable ; thoughtless people are chidden 
when they give hurtful proofs of their care- 
lessness. People are checked by actions and 
looks as well as by words ; they are chidden 
by words only : a timid person is easily checked 
. . . the young are perpetually falling into 
irregularities which require to be chidden. 
To chide marks a stronger degree of dis- 
pleasure than reprimand , and reprimand than 
reprove or rebuke . . . Chiding and reprimand- 
ing are employed for offences against the 
individual, and in cases where the greatest 
disparity exists in the station of the parties : 
a child is chid by his parent : a servant is 
reprimanded by his master. Reproving and 
rebuking have less to do with the relation or 
station of the parties than with the nature of 
the offence ; wisdom, age, and experience or a 
spiritual mission give authority to reprove or 
rebuke those whose conduct has violated any 
law liumaa or divine . . 


(3) The difference between to check and to 
*fop is thus stated : — “ To check is to cause to 
move slowiy ; to s top is to cause not to move 
at all : the growth of a plant is checked when 
it does not grow so fast as usual ; its growth 
is slopj>ed when it ceases altogether to grow : 
the water of a river is stopped hy a dam ; the 
rapidity of its course is checked by the inter- 
vention of rocks and sands. When applied to 
persons, to check is always contrary to the will 
of the sufferer ; hut to stop is often a matter 


of indifference, if not directly serviceable : 
one is checke/i in his career of success by some 
untoward event ; one ia stopped on a journey 
by the meeting of a friend." {Crabb: Eng, 
Synon.) 

9heck, * 9hek, 9heque, * 9hecque, $. An. 

[0. Fr. eschec = a check at chess, from Pers. 
shah - king.] [Checkmate, Chess.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. I. 

2. The act of suddenly stopping anything 
in its course. 

3. That which causes anything to stop. 

4. The act of restraining, curbing, or re- 
pressing ; restraint, repression. 

** Though her fwire made her false to him in hla 
riddle, yet sbee was true to his bed : that weak* 
treachery was worthy of a cAecAe, not a desertion."— 
Bp. UaU: Cont. Samson's Victory. 

5. That which restrains, curbs, or represses. 

’•The only check on bis tyranny was the fear of 
being called to account hy a distant and a careless 
government." — Macaulay: Out. Eng., cb. v. 

6. A reproof, a slight, a rebuke or rebuff. 

" Howe was forced to give way : but he was a man 
whom no check could abash . . ."—Macaulay : Out. 
£ng., ch. rlv. 

* 7. A dislike, a suddeD disgust, causing one 
to suddenly pause in the pursuit of anything. 

•• Say I should wed her, would not my wise subjects. 
Take check, and think it strange? perhaps revolt?" 

Dryden : Don Sebastian, iL L 

8. A stop, an intemiptioo. 

9. Anything by comparison with which the 
correctness or authenticity of a document, 
statement, &c., may be ascertained (generally 
with on or upon). 

10. A pass, consisting of either a ticket or 
a piece of metal, duly stamped, entitling a 
person who wishes to leave a theatre or other 
place of amusement for a time to return with- 
out having to pay again. 

% Clerk of the check : 

(1) Iu the king’s household, one who has 
the check and controlruent of the yeomen of 
the guard, and all the ushers belonging to the 
royal family. 

(2) In the king's navy at Plymouth, it is 
also the name of au officer invested with like 
powers. (Cha mbers. ) 

11. Technically : 

1. Chess : The result of a movement hy which 
the adversary’s king is placed in such a posi- 
tion that if it were any other piece it could be 
taken. [Checkmate.] The king is, in such 
cases, said to be in check, and notice of the 
effect of the move is given by calling out 
Check ! 

2. Pan king (of the forms t check t cheque, 
* checque) : A draft, an order for the payment 
of money drawn on a banker and payable at 
sight. 

3. Fabric : A pattern produced by crossing 
stripes in the warp and the weft. Tlie stripes 
may he of varying colours, or varying thick- 
ness, or hoth. 

"In this country, the check* chiefly manufactured 
are of a very coarse kind, suited for seamen's shirts, 
aprons, and common bedgowns "— IVatertton : Cyc. of 
Commerce. 

4. An East-Indian screen or aun-shade made 
of narrow strips of bamboo, four to six feet 
long, with connecting cords, and hung before 
doors or windows of apartments. 

5. A card, plate, or tag in duplicate, used to 
identify articles placed promiscuously with 
others. 

6. Music : A padded poston the back end 
of a pianoforte key, used to catch the head 
of the hammer in its descent and prevept re- 
bounding, which might cause it again U strike 
the string. It is a feature of the grand action. 
(Knight.) 

*7. Falconry: 

(1) Base game, such as rooks, crows, &c. 

" If she tins killed r check and fed thereon." 

Gent. Recreation, p. Of. (.Voret) 

(2) The forsaking of the proper game by a 
hawk to follow other birds that cross its 
flight. 

“The free hagtrard 

(Which is that woman, that hath wing, and knows It 
Spirit and plume), will make an hundred check t, 

To shew her freedom." 

Beaum. k Flet. : Tamer Tamed. 

^ Frequently used with at and on. 

** And with her eagerness, the quarry miss'd, 

Straight flies at cheeky ADd clips it down the wind. 

Dry den. 


8. Hunting: A failure of the scent. 

9. War: A reverse, a slight defeat. 

10. Gaming : An ivory or celluloid diac- 

representing mooey at »t&ke. [Chip.] 

U To pats in one's checks : To die, eigoifying 
“the end of the game.” ( Amcr . colloq.) 

B. As adj. : Checkered, diapered, varie- 
gated. 

check-action, s. [Pianoforte ] ( Stainer 
£ Barrett.) By action in a pianoforte is 
meant the key’s, hammers, and clampers, 
and check-action was one in which a projection 
called a key-check was fixed on the end of the 
key to catch the end of the hammer as it fell, 
and prevent it from rising. 

check bar, s. 

Music : A bar which limits the backward 
play of the jacks. [Piano-movement.] 

check-book, s. [Cheque-book.] 

check-bridge, s. 

Steam-engine : The fire-bridge of a steam- 
boiler furnace ; so called as it was supposed 
to check the too great freedom of drauglit 
which was carrying off the heat. 

check-hook, s. 

1, Mach. : A device in hoisting and lower- 
ing apparatus, designed to stop the motion of 
the wheel over which the rope runa, if the 
machinery become unmanageable. On the 
pulley are hooks which fly out by the centri- 
fugal force when the speed becomes excessive, 
and engage stop-pins which arrest the rotation 
of the pulley and the descent of the cage. 

2. Saddlery : A hook on a gig-saddle for the 
attachment of a bearing-rein. 

check-line, s. 

Saddlery : The line which branches off from 
the principal rein. [Check-rein ] 

check-lock, s. A lock no applied to the 
door as to check or hold the bolts. The bolts 
of the check-lock do not themselves hold tiio 
door, but are the means of detaining the bolts 
which do. 

check-nut, s. A secondary uut, screwing 
down upon the former to secure it; a jam-aut, 
lock-nut, or pinching-nut. 

check-rein, s. 

Saddlery: The braoch rein which connects 
the driving-rein of one horse to the bit of the 
other. In double lines, the left rein passes to 
the near side bit-ring of the near horse, and a 
check-line proceeds from the said left rein 
to the near bit-ring of the off horse. The 
right driving-rein passes directly to the off 
bit-ring of the off horse, and has a check-rein 
which connects with the off bit-ring of the 
near horse. The horses of the Egyptian 
chariots had check -reins. 

Check-rein Hook : [Check-hook]. 

Check-String, s. A cord by which the 
occupant of a carriage signals the driver. 

•' Driving at such a rate that . . . It was time to pull 
the check- *t ring. "—Coleman : Man of Business, lit 

check-taker, 5. A person whose duty 
it is to give out and receive checks or passes 
in a theatre, &c. [Check, $., I. 10.] 

* check-tooth, a. [For cheek-tooth (q.v.).] 
A grinder. 

-The grinders or cheekteeth." — Lama tiu* : On 

Painting. 

check-valve, s. A valve placed between, 
the feed-pipe and the boiler, to prevent tho 
return of the feed-water. 

9hecked, pa. par. or a. [Check, r.] 

1, Stopped, restrained, repressed, 

2. Formed in chequer- patterns. 

"Under her well-starched checked turban.” — Stowe r 
Uncle Tom * Cabin, ch. Iv. 

t 9heck'-er, t 9hcqu -er (^u as k), v.t. 
[Check, r.] 

I. Literally: 

1 . To variegate, diversify, or ornament with 
a pattern of little squares like a chess-board. 

2. To variegate, to diversify in any way. 

"The grey-ey'd mom smiles on the frowning night. 
Check ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 

Shake* />. : Rome o and Juliet, ii. a 

II. Fig. : To diversify with various events, 
scenes, or qualities (generally found in tho 
pa. par ). 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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cllSck -er (1), s. [Eng. check ; -er.] He who, 

* or that which checka. 

"Not tu a checker, reprover, or desplser, of other 
men's trsoalatlooL ’—Coverdale : Letoiss UUtory q f the 
Translatlotis of the Bible into English, p. 95. 

$hcck-er (2), * 9 hek'-ker, * 9 hek'-ere, 

* 9 hek'-yr, * 9 hequ'-er (qu aa k), a. & o. 
[O, Fr. eschequier = a chess-board, eschec = 
check (at chess).] 

A. via substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A chess-board. 

"Chekyr. Scaccarium.’’— Prompt. Pare. 

* 2. The game of cheas. 

"Pleyyiige at table* other at te chekere,"— Robert of 
Gloucester, p. 192. 

3. Work executed in alternate or diaper 
patterns, like a chess-board. 

* 4. The exchequer. 

" Lawea of the chekere.“—R. of Brunne, p. 812. 

II. Masonry: The atones in the facinga of 
walls, which have all their thin joints con- 
tinued in straight lines without interruption 
or breaking joints. Walls built io this manner 
are of the very worst description ; particularly 
when tlie joints are made horizontal and 
vertical. (Gwilt.) 

B. Aa adj. : (See the compounds), 
checker-berry, s. 

Botany : 

1. The Partridge-berry, Mitchclla repens. 

2. The Winter-green, Gaultheria. (American.) 

* checker-board, s. A board on which 
to play the game of checkers ; a draughts- 
board. 

checker-work, chequer-work, s. 

1. Lit. : Work executed in diaper or checker 
pattern. 

" Net* of checkcr-work." — 1 Kings, vtL 17. 

2. Fig. : Anything varied, diversified, or 
chequered in its character. 

"How strange a chc/uer • teork of Providence is 
man ."— Defoe i Robinson Crusoe. 

1 9 heck -ered, 9 hequ'-ered (qu as k), 

pa. par . or a. [Checkeb, v.] 

I, Lit. : Variegated or diversified in pattern 
like a chess-board. 

* A purple flower sprung ap, checkered with white. * 
Shakctp. : Venus A Adonis, at 194. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Diversified or varied in its nature ; said 
•of one’s life, career, future, Ac. 

2. Variegated or diversified in any way. 

"Close hid bis Castle ‘mid embowering trees. 

That half shut out the beams of Ptaasbus bright, 
And made a kind of checker’d day and night.” 

Thomson : Castle of ImloU'nce, i. 7. 

3. Crossed with good and bad fortune [per- 
haps from tho notion of black (unlucky) and 
white (lucky) days]. 

"... any other event of hie chequered life." — 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

9heck'-er-Ihg, pr. par. or a. [Checker, v.] 

chcckering-flle, s. A compound file, 
consisting of two files riveted together, ami 
whose edges project unequally, so that one 
acts as a spacer in check- working the amall 
of gun-stoeka, Ac. [Dodole File.] 

9 heck'-er-man, s. [Eng. checker, and man.] 
One who checks or checkmates, (fig.) cuts 
abort or cuts oil', any one. 

"For Death hath Wen a checkerman 
Not many year* ago* ; 

And he la such a one as can 
Bestow his checking so." 

Death's Dance, an Old Ballad. (Fares.) 

9 hSck'-cr 9 , 9 hequ'-crs, s. [Checker (2), 
8. ] A game, now generally known as draughts 
(q.v.). 

"The chccquert. at this time a common sign of n 
publick house, was originally Intended, I should sui*- 
l>ose, for a kind of draught-board, called tables, ami 
•hewed that there that game might bo played.” — 
Brand: Popular Ant iq. 

* 9 hcck'-ful, * 9 hck-ful, a, [Eng. check; 
ful(l ).] Keprnochful. 

"One of the bishoppes ministers . . . gnu* Jesu* n 
blow vp<in tho click*, and such a chekfut rebuke as was 
(It for tucho a by»hv»p.*— Vdal : John, o. 18. 

9hcck irig, pr. jxtr., a., A $. [Check, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. jxv. k jxxrticip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding Co those of the verb) 

C. As sub+t, : The act nf repressing, re- 
straining, or reproving ; a cheek. 


checking-lines, s. pi. 

Naut. : These are rove through thimbles at 
the eyes of the top-mast and top-gallant 
rigging, one end bent to the lift end brace, 
the other into the top. They are need to haul 
them into the masthead, instead of sending 
them aloft. (Smyth.) 

* 9 hcck’-l^-ton, * 9 hoke-l&t-oun, *. 

[ClCLATOUN.] 

]. The same as Ciclatoun (q.v.). 

2. A kind of gilt leather. 

" Io a Jacket, quilted richly rare ..... 
Upon checklaton, lie wa* etraungely dlghL* 
Spenser: F. vX viL 43. 

* 9 heck'-le, v.i. [Chuckle.] 

“To make ooea foncie check!*." — Bunyan : P. P., 
pt JL, in trod. 

t 9heck'-lesa, a. [Eng. check; -less.] Un- 
checked, unrestrained, uncontrolled. 

•* The hollow murmur of the checkless winds 
Shall groan agnlo.” 

Marston : Trag, of the Malcontent. 

check mate (1 ), s. [A corruption of the Pcrs. 

1 shah mat = the king [is] dead. In Fr. echec el 
mat ; Ger. schackmatt .] 

1 . Literally: 

Chess : The result of a movement such as is 
described in Check, 11.1, when it is impossible 
for the king to escape the danger, either by 
moving himself, or by interposing another 
piece between himself and the attacking piece. 
It ends the game. It is frequently contracted 
to mate. 

2. Fig. : A complete defeat, discomfiture. 

", . . on thetr return to office to 1832 aud 1885, was 
resolved never to make another move unless It were a 
checkmate. "—Disraeli : Coning shy, ch. v. 

* 9heck ’-mate (2), s. [Probably for cheek- 
ii’ ate, i.e., one who is intimate enough to lie 
check to cheek.] A close companion on terms 
of great friendship and equality. 

" Take upon themselves to be arrogant superiors and 
presumptuous checkmates." — Becon : David, s Harp. 

9 hcck'-mate, v.t. [Checkmate (1), s .] 

1. Lit . : To make a move at chess so as to 
place the adversary's king in checkmate. 

2. Fig. : To defeat utterly, to discomfit. 

" Our days he datyd 
To be checkmated 
With drnwttys of death." 

Skelton : Poems, p. 258. 

9 heck’-mat-ed, pa. par. or a. [Cbeck- 

* MATE, V.] 

9 heck -mat-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Check- 

1 MATE, V.] 

B, As pr. par. <fr particip. adj . : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of placing in checkmate. 

2. Fig. : The act of defeating utterly. 

* 9 hcck-roll, s. [Eng. check, and roll.] A 
roll, or book, containing the names of such 
as are atteodants on, and in pay of, great 
personages, as their household servants. 

" Nut daring to extend this law further than to the 
king's servants in checkroll, . . .“—Bacon : Henry VII, 

checks, e. [Check.] The same as Check, s., 
T A. 11., 3 (q.v.). 

9 hcck'- 8 pail, s. [From Scotch check = cheek, 
and sjkI, spiel = play.] A box on the ear, a 
blow on the cheek. 

9 h^ck -spring, s. [Eng. check, and spring] 
Music: A small spring added for the assist- 
ance of any weakness io the return of action 
In the mechanism 
of an organ. 

(Stainer <£ Burrett.) 

1 9 hcckt, 9 hcck- 

Cd, pa. par . or a. 

[Check, v.\ 

9h^ck'-^,9hcqn - 

y (qu as k), s. 

[Eng. check ; -y.) 

Her. : A field or 
armorial bearing 
divided into pat- checky. 

terns of small 

squares of different tinctures, made to repre- 
sent a chess-board. 

Qhcd dar, (JUicd - der, s & n [a village 
in Somerset, near the Mendip llills.] 


A. As subst. : See etymology. 

B, As adj. : Pertaining to or made at the 
place named in the etymology. 

Cheddar-cheesc, Chedder-cheese, 

t. A kind of rich cheese made at Cheddar. 

* Cheddar-letter, s. A letter consisting 
of several paragraphs, each the contribution 
of a different persou. The name is taken from 
the Cheddar-clieese manufacture, in which all 
the dairies contributed their share of freali 
cream. 

“Though I wrote the other day the first paragraph 
of that Cheddar letter, which is prei«arUig for you. — 
Bolingbroke to Sw{ft : Corresp.. 1726, vol. fl. t p. 69L 

Cheddar-pink, Chcdder-pink, s. 

Bot.: A kind of pink, Dianthus coxitis; ao 
named from its place of growth. 

9 heck, * 9 heoke, * 9 keke, * 9 hokc, s. k a. 

[A.S. cedce ; Dut. kaak = the jaw, the cheek ; 
Sw. kek = the jaw, kdk — the cheek ; O.H. 
Ger. kouwe ; it is closely related to jaw (for- 
merly spelt chaw), from A.S. ceduian = to 
chew.] [Crew, Jaw,] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The side of the face below the eye. 

" Orl. What were his marks? 

Eos. A lean check w inch you have not . . ." 

8hako*/>. : At Tou Like It, ill. 1 

* (2) A jaw-bone, a cheek-bone. 

"With the cheke ot an asse . . . Y dlde hem awey." 
— 1 Vyclijfe: Judges, xv. 16 (Purvey). 

(3) The post of a gate. 

"Oft with the ram the porte is schalk and duschyt, 
Doim bet yet chekis, and baudla all to fruschyt. ‘ 
Douglas : Virgil, 65, 27. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Cool, impudence, assurance. (Slang.) 

"She wondered at his cheek."— Ct Reade: Cloister 
and Hearth, ch. xiviil. 

(2) Share, allowance. (In the expression, 
to his owif cheek.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach. : One of the corresponding side- 
plates or parts of a frame or machine ; more 
frequently used in the plural, as— 

(1) The side-pieces of a gun-carriage on 
which the trunoions rest ; also called brackets. 

(2) The shears or bed-hsrs of a lathe on 
which the puppets rest. 

(3) The standards or supports, arranged iu 
pairs, of such machines as the Stanhope or 
copper-plate printing-press, the rolling-mill, 
aud many varieties of presses. 

(4) The sides of an embrasure. 

(5) The jaws of a vice. 

(G) The sides of a pillow-block which hold 
the boxing. 

(7) The mitre-sill of a lock-gate. 

(8) An indent cut in a wall into which a 
pipe or other article is fitted. 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) The side-pieces of a window-frame. 

(2) The solid part of a timber on the side of 
the mortise. 

3. Founding : The middle part of a three- 
part flask. 

4. Saddlery: The branches of a bridle-bit. 

5. Nautical : 

(1) Pieces of compass-timber on the ship's 
bows for the security of the beak-head or knee 
of the head, whence the term head-knee ; also 
called check-knees. 

(2) Tho pieces of timber fitted on each side 
nf a must , from beneath the hounds and its 
uppermost end. 

(3) The circular pieces on tho aft-side of 
the carriek-bitts. 

(4) The faces or projecting parts on each 
side of the masts, formed to sustain the 
trestle- trees upon which the frame of the top, 
together with the top-mast, immediately rest. 
[Hounds, Tkestle-tree nnrs.] 

G. Mining: (Cheeks of a lode): The aides of 
the rook which enclose tho mineral vein. The 
hanging cheek of a lode is the rock on the 
upper aide of it. Same as Walls (of a lode) 
(q.v.). (Il'fflle.) 

% Cheek by jowl, cheek by jole : 

Lit. : Cheek by chock ; lienee, in the eloseat 
proximity. 

" The cobier, smith, ami hotelier, that have so often 
aatosruiritKoJieefc by Jowl with your siguory.'— Beaum. 
and FI. : Martial Maid. 



boll, b6j^; p6Ht, cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 

-Clan* -tian = shan, -tion, -aion — ehun ; -(don, -$ion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bel, d§L 
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Cheek for chow: Cheek by jowl. (Scotch.) 

Cheeks arui ears: A fantastic name for a 
kind of head-dress of the 17th century. 

'* Fr O then thou can'st tall bow to help me to 
and ear*. 

L. Yea. mistress. very well. 

FI. & Cheeks and ears! why. mistress Franco*, want 
you cheeks and +trt t metliloks you have very fair 
ones."— London Proil., lv. S, Suppl. to Sh., IL &1L 
(iVjrra) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

check-band, s. 

Saddlery: The same as Cueek-strap (q.v.). 

♦check blade, $. The cheek-bone. 

'* Borne hungry tykes fall* hy the ears. 

From ot hoi's ehtekblades collops tears.* 

Clcland. : Poems, p. 77. 

cheek-block, & 

iVaut. : A tdock, one side of which is formed 
by a cheek-piece secured to an object which 
forms the other side, as in the check-blocks 
near the ends of the yards for the sheets of 
the square sails. [Boom-iron ] 

cheek bone, * chckcbane, * cheke- 
hon, * ehekeboon, a. 

1. The malar hone, forming osseous promi- 
nences a little below the outer angle of the 
eye. 

" r cut the tuniuur, find felt the slug ; It livy partly 
under the os jugrde, or cheekbone." — H'isermm. 

2. A name sometimes applied to the superior 
maxillary hone ; the hone of the upper jaw. 

check-knee, s. 

Kaut. : The same as Cheek, A. II. 5 (1). 

• cheek-lap, • cheke-lap, s. A cheek- 
bone. 

"A fuundun cheek boon. that U the c hecklap of eu 
ease." — Wycl\jfe : Judges, x v. is. 

check piece, s. Anything that protects 
or covers the cheeks ; specif, in ancient and 
mediaeval armour the piece of the helmet 
protecting the cheeks. 

cheek-pouchcs, s. pi Pouches in the 
cheeks of many rodents, and in most of the 
Old World monkeys. They open into the 
mouth, but in the Geomyidae the cheek-poueh 
is outside. 

t cheek -rose, s. A fresh colour as of a 
rose in the cheeks. 

*' Hail, virgin. If you be ; &a those cheek-rose* 
Proclaim you are uo leas ! " 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, L 5. 

chcek-straps, $. pi. 

Saddlery : Straps passing down each side of 
the horse’s head and connected to the bit- 
rings. 

t cheek-tooth, s. The hinder tooth or 
tusk. 

" fla hath the cheek teeth of a great liou." — Joel , 1. fl. 

cheeked (Eng.), cheekit (Scotch), a. [Eng. 
cheek; -etf.) 

1. Hating a cheek or cheeks (lit. <£ Jig.) ; 
generally in composition, as rosy-checkcd, pale- 
cheeked. 

” She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

An ' twa red-cAcrfa/ apples." 

Bums • Halloween, 21. 

2. Brought near to or placed agaiust the 
cheek. 

*' Y oil'll And your little officer— 

Standing at some |«v>r sutler * teQt 
With hia pike cheek'd, . . .* 

Cotton: Split. 

^heek'-^, o. [Cheek, $., A., I. 2.J Coolly 
impudent, full of assurance. (67a ny.) 

cheep, r.t, [Apparently from the sound it in- 
dicates.] [Chirp.] To chirp. (Scotch.) 

“ He cheeps like some bewilder'd chicken. 

Scar'd frao Its mlnnie and the deckin'." 

Burns: Spittle to William Creech. 

cheep, 5. [From Scotch cheep, v. (q.v,).] A 
chirp. (Bunts.) (Scotch.) 

9hee‘-pmg, 9hei -ping, pr. par. & a. 

[Cheep, r.J (Scotch.) 

A. .V B. Aspr. par. <£ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verh). 

C. As subst. : The act of chirping. 

9hcer, *9hcre, *9heren, ^heryn, v.t.ki. 

[Cheer, s.] 

L Transitive : 

1. To make glad, to rejoice. 

" I chere, 1 make gladde." — Palsgrave. 

2. To make cheerful or less gloomy. 


" That you with music. 1 with light. 

Might beautify and cAecr the night" 

Cowper: Xightmgile and Olowteorm. 

3. To inspirit, to encourage. 

“ Bo tli Whig* and Torle* had, with few exception*, 
beeu whirmed hy the pn>»i»ect of a Fnriicli Ihvamou. 
and cAecrcl hy the news of the victory of the Boyne." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Png , cb. xvL 

4. To comfort, to console. 

"I hear it In the opening year,— 

I listen, and It cheers me long." 

Longfellow : Woods it\ Winter. 

* 5. To address, to accost. 

" And as to pur]**** now aud then It foil 

She chcretl her, with, how. sister, what chere!" 
IFyof ; Of die mean* and ture Estate to John Points. 

*6. To cure of n wound or sickness. 

" Achilles thurgh cheunce wns cherit of his wond." 

Destruction of Troy, 10,4 id. 

7. To applaud with cheers ; to encourage 
with applause. 

"One fellow really cheered him." — Disraeli Con- 
in gthy, hk. 1., c. 6. 

8. To urge on, to incite. 

" The dogs (oft cTieerd In vain l desert the prey." 

Pope : Homer’s Iliad, l>k. xviii., 1. 67R. 

II. Rrjtcrively : To eucoumge oneself, to take 
courage. 

" Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle." 

Destruction of Troy, 6, MS. 

III. Intransitive: 

* 1. To become glad or cheerful. 

" Cheryn, or make good chere. Hillaro, txhillaro, 
letijlco."— Prompt. Parv. 

U Frequently with up. 

*' At eight of thee my gloomy soul cheer* up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladness dawus within me." 

A. Philips. 

* 2. To be In any frame of mind, to he dis- 
posed. 

" How cheer’st thou. Jessica.** 

Shukesp. : Merchant of Venice, 111 S. 

3. To utter a cheer of acclamation. 

” And e'en the ranks of Toscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. ' 

Macaulay : ff or a tins, xl 

^ Crabh thus distinguishes between to 
cheer, to encourage, and to comfort “ ... To 
cheer and comfort have both regard to the 
spirits, hut the latter differs in degree and 
manner : to cJieer expresses more than to 
comfort; the former signifying to produce a 
lively sentiment, the latter to lessen or re- 
move a painful one : wc nre cheered in the 
moments of despondency, whether from real 
or imaginary causes ; we are comforted in the 
hour of distress. Cheering is mostly effected 
hy the discourse of others *. comforting is 
effected by the actions, as well as the words, 
of others. Nothing tends more to cheer the 
drooping soul thau endearing expressions 
of tenderness from those we love ; the most 
effectual means of comforting the poor and 
afflicted, is by relieving their wants.” (Crabh : 
Eng . Synon.) 


* 9 hcer, * 9heere, * 9hcro, a. [Fr. cher> 

fem. chert, from Lat. curits.] Dear, valued. 

** A mo»t cheers hyntlc, and a molt klndell hert calL* 
Wyctiffe : Proverb*, v. 19. 

9heered, pa. par. k a . [Cheer, r.) 

9 hcer-cr, s. [Eng. a liter; - tr .] 

I. Gen. : lie who or that which cheers or 
gladdens. 

" Prime cheerer. light, 

Of all material beings fln>t and liest." 

Thornton Summer. 

" 2. Spec. : Brandy and water, a tumbler of 

toddy, or anything similar. 

"... and another cheerer. as Dlnruoiit termed It in 
bis country phrase, of brandy and water ."— Scott : ( tuy 
Mitnuering, ch. xxlv. 

9 hcer‘-fifrl, * 9 heare'-ful, * 9 heere lul, 
• 9he ere '-full, a. [Eng. cheer ; -ful(l).’] 

I. Subjectively : 

1. Of the mind or spirits : Gay, full of life. 

" The next mornJug she found him cheerful and 
reaoluto.”— Macaulay . Hist Eng., eh. xv. 

2. Of the looks , <Cc. ; Having an appearance 
of gaiety ; expressing or denoting cheerful- 
ness ; arising from pleasure or joy. 

" A merry heart maketh a cheerful counteoance . . .“ 
— Prov . xv la. 

II. Objtc. : Inspiring cheerfulness ; cheer- 
ing, gladdening. 

" The cheerful psaltery brluc along, 

And harp with pleasant string." 

Milton: Tram. ; Ps. IxxxL 

If (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between 
cheerful, merry, sprightly, and gay : ’* Cheerful 
mnrks an unruffled flow of sjdrits ; with mirth 
there is more of tumult and noise ; with 
sprightliness there is more buoyancy; gaiety 
comprehends mirth and indulgence, A cheer- 
ful person smiles ; the merry person laughs; 
the sprightly person dances; the gay prison 
takes his pleasure. . . . Cheerfulness is nu 

habitual state of the mind ; mirth is an occa- 
sional elevation of the spirits ; sprightline.<s 
\ies in the temperature and flow of the blood ; 
gaiety depends altogether on external circum- 
stances. . . . Sjrrightlincss and mirth are 
seldom employed but in the proper sense as 
respects persons: but cheerful and gay are 
extended to difierent objects ; as a cheerful 
prospect, a cheerful room, gay attire, a gay 
acene, gay colours, &c. 

(2) For the difference between cheerful and 
glad see Glad. 

9 heer'-ful ly, * 9 hear -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. 
cheerful; -ly.] In -a cheerful manner; with 
gaiety or liveliness ; readily or with alacrity. 

'* Men of rank and Ability . . . white they decline the 

{ urladictiou of dark cab.il On their action# and tlicir 
ortuue*. will, for both, cheerfully nut themselves upon 
their country." — Burke : On the Cause of the present 
Discontents. 


jheer, * 9 heare, * 9 heere, * 9 here, 
* 9 her, * 9 hiere, s. [O. Fr. chere, chiere ; 
Ital. ccra; 3p. A Port, enra, from Low Lat. 
cara — a face ; Gr. Kapa (kara) = the head ; 
Saqsc. firos = the head.] 

* I. The face, the countenance. 

" Checro. Vultu*.” — Prompt. Parv. 

"The lady i» rody lu the eftere.” 

Alisaunder, L 7981 

* 2. The expression of the face. 

•'Hi# cher ful oft con ch a tinge." 

sir Ua train*, 711. 

*' Pale at the sudden sight, she changed her che -r.” 
Dryden : Ovid ; Meta norph-ves viiL 

* 3. A state of feeling or spirits. 

" Then were they all of good dicer, end they also 
took some meat "— Act*. x\-\ ii. 30. 

4. A joyful or cheerful state of mind ; gaiety, 
alacrity. 

" I have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of miud, that I was wont to have.* 

Shukexp. : /,'ic lutrd Hi., v. 3. 

** His voice had lost Its riug, the dicer whs out of it" 
—0. Macdonald ; Paul Faber. voL m, ch. 3, p. 33. 

* 5. An invitation to gaiety. 

"Yon do liot give the cheer, the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while tis a making, 
Tia giveu with welcome." 

Shake sp. : Macbc f h, HI. 4. 

6. An entertainment ; tilings provided cal- 
culated to raise the spirits or increase gaiety. 

" Greet cheere made oure oet us everichon." 

Chancer: V T, 749. 

"... were Just sitting down to their Christmas 
cheer, . . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xvu 

7. Encouragement or applause expressed 
loudly with tlie voice. [H run ah.) 

“The Lone Serpent was she christened, 

'Mid t lie roar of eh- «*r on cheer ? * 

Longfellow: Tnf>-.o f >i Wi-ysitt* Inn : 
Sign nf King tilnf, xlil. 


9heer -ful-ne^3, * 9here‘-ful-ne9se, s. 

[Eng. cheerful; -ness.] The quality' of being 
cheerful or ia good spirits. 

“ But when La ended, there was In his face 
Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mil A" 

M'ordsirorfA ; Excursion, hk. 1. 

9heer / - 1 - ly, *9her-e-lie, odu. [Eug. 
cheery ; - ly .] With good will ; heartily, 

"They c herelfe chaunt. and rymes at landom fling. 
The truitfull spawne of their rauke fantoslei." 
Spenser: The Tear cs of the Mutes; Tcrptichor a. 

\ Now used ehiefly by sailors. 

" Dome, cheerily, boys, about onr hiislnesi" 

Benum. * FI. : Lit. Fr. Lawyer. 

1 9b.eer’ l-ncss, s. [Eng. cheery; -ness.] Ths 
quality of being eheery or cheerful ; cheerful- 
ness. 

“It was borne with a smiling patience, a hopeful 
eheeriness of spirit."— Miss Milford : Oar Village, i. 113. 

9heer'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cheer, v .] 

A, k B. As pr. par. k particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

" To the firm sanction of thy fate attend ! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend." 

Pape : Homer's Odyssey, bk. Iv., L 639-40 

C, ^Is substantive: 

1, The act of comforting, gladdening, Or 
consoling. 

2. The act of applauding with cheers ; a 
cheer. 

" Deafening applause and che.-rlng greeted this sen- 
timeiit,"— staniLirtl, May 27, 18^1 

* 3. A rural feast or merry-making. 

" Feasts which they called barley- fuasta, whereto they 
did sacrifice for or with their barhY. and eo be the 
fe.ksting*. meetings, and cheer mg t cahed in our Ixvrlcy- 
harve^ta at this day." — Withals Dtciionarie, ad. 16/8, 
p 84. (.Vares ) 


fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full: try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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1 5heor'-ing~Iy, adv. [Eng. cheering ; • ly .] 
Id a cheering or encouraging manner. 

" Abruad. bow c heerinyly tho sunshine lay 
Upon the oimju lawuH," . . . 

Wordttvorth : Prelude, vL 


* 5 heer -ish-ncss, s. [Eng. cheer ; -ish; -ness.) 
Cheerful nesa, cheeriness. 

"Then? I* no chrUtlau duty that la not to be tusa- 
Bonni mid set olf with ehccrUhnets.”— Milton: Poet, 
tittrt Ith. of Oivorce. 

cheer -Ides, a. [Eng. cheer; -less.] Unat- 
tended with any joy, comfort, or cheerfulnoaa ; 
dull, gloomy, dispiriting. 

" Ho iviw Moimluaa coiuo with heavy pace. 

Wtt were his ^yea, and checrlost woa bin race. 

Dryilen : On the death of Amyntai. 10, 11. 

cheer -less-noss, s. [Eng. cheerless; -ness.] 
Tho stale or quality of being cheerless, 
gloomy, or dispiriting. 

*9heer' li-ness, s. (Eng. cheerly ; -ness.] 
Cheerfulness. 

'•A c heerlinm did with her hones arise.’* 

Ortnicl: Civil War*, vlll. 65. 


* cheer' ly, * chenr' 1^, a. <fc adv. [Eng. 

cheer ; dy.) 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Cheering, enlivening, cheerful. 

" Hurdles to weave, and chcerly shelters raise, 

Thy vacant hours require." 

f)>!«r : The fleece, L 

2. Free from gloom or despondency, gay. 

B. vis adverb.* 

|. Cheerfully, merrily. 

'• Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the l iver winding clearly.” 

Tennytua : The Lady of ShalotL 


2. Cheerily, with alacrity, briskly. 

" Fetch me his head that having hless'd mine eye 
With that revenge, I may the rheurlycr die." 

Beaumont : Psyche, 8, BOX 


• 9hecr -up, v.t. & t. [CHinnup.] 

9hccr*-y, (Eng. cheer; -y.) 

1, Subjectively : Full of spirits, gay, cheer- 
ful. 

"... be seemed for a while after to be * little 
cheery."— Buny an : Pilgrim's Proffrttu, pt II. 

2. Objectively : Cheering, inspiriting. 

" Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

Let cyder new wash sorrow from thy soul. 

Gay ; Paitoralt. 

* 9hees, pret . of v. [Choose.] 

^heese, * 9 hese, s. & a. [A.S. c&e, cyst; 

0. Sax. kese, kiesi; Dnt. kaas; Ger. kase; 
IS1 . II. Ger. kacse ; O. ll.Gcr. chasl; Sp. queso ; 
Ital. cacio, cusio, from Lat. discus ; Gael, caise; 
Ir. cuis; Wei. caws; Corn . kes ; Armor, caus; 
Basque parta, gaztaya, gasno.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. The curd or cascine of rnilk, with vari- 
able quantities of butter and common salt, 
pressed into moulds and ripened by keeping. 
The various kinds of cheese differ chiefly in 
tho mode of manufacture, the amount of fat 
winch they contain, and In the flavour, which 
is due partly to tho food, and pari ly to the 
breed of the animal. In this country, cheese 
is made from the milk of the cow, but on the 
continent of Europe it Is made from goat's 
milk and ewe's milk, whilst in Arabia it is 
prepared from the milk of the camel and the 
mare. There are three kinds of cheese, viz., 
whole-milk, skim-milk, and cream-cheese. To 
the tlrst class in-long the Stilton, Cheddar, 
Dunlop, Gloucester, and American, all of 
which are made from unskimmed milk and 
contain from 20 to 40 percent, of fat or cream, 
and 30 to 50 per cent, of caseine. Skim-milk 
cheese is poor in fat, containing from 1 to 4 
per cent Cream-clioeac contains from 00 to 
70 per cent. 

Authorities differ as to the dietetic value of 
cheese, some altlrming that it is very indigest- 
ible, whilst others assert that it assists diges- 
thru. Its digestibility, however, varies with 
its age, its texture, and its composition, and 
it is possible that it may produce different 
effects on different persons. Cream-cheese is 
more digestible than any other kind of cheese, 
owing to its containing less caseine. 

Cheese is rarely ndultented. To suit tho 
public taste it Is frequently coloured with 
annatto, or some other vegetable colour, and 
ao long as the colouring matter Is not injurious. 
It cannot be considered an udntteratlon. 

2. (Sing, cheese, or more frequently pi. 
cheeses) : The fruit of two species of Mallow— 
(1) Malva sylvestris, and (2) M. rotund! folia. 


B. Asadj. : (See the compounds). 

cheese -board, s. Tho cover of the 
cheese-vat. 

chcese-bowL * che-bolc. * ehesse- 
bollc, * ehese-bolle, s. Two species of 
Puppy (1) Papuver sovin(fcrum , (2) V. Rhccas. 

cheese - cake, * chese - cake, s. A 

sweet confection, made of soft curds, sugar, 
and butter. 

"The difference between a gentleman tlmt should 
make rhecie-aiket, and ral»>; j;nste, and a tiuly that 
mule Locke, ami understands tho mathematicka"— 
Spectator, No. 242. 

If Cheese-cake grass : A protun eial name for 
Bird's -foot trefoil, Lotas corniculatns. 

cheese cement, s. A kind of glue, par- 
ticularly serviceable in joining broke. i china, 
wood that is exposed to wet, painter’e panels, 
boards, Ac. 

cheese-cutter, s. 

1. A device used in cheeae-making for break- 
ing the curd into small pieces that the whey 
may more readily exude. (Knight.) 

2. A curved slice for cutting cheese. 

3. A large peak, with rounded corners, for 
a cap. (Slang.) 

" eheese-fat, # eheese-fatte, # ehesc- 
fatte, s. [Cheese-vat.] 

M ChctefaUo. Caiearium, fltrtna. *— Prompt. Pan. 

cheese-fly, s. 

Entom. : A small black insect, Piophila 
casei. It ia of the family Muscidie. [Cheese- 
hopper.] 

Che esc -hake, s. A frame for drying 
cheeses when newly made. [Hake.] 


eheese-raek, s. The same as Cheese- 
hake (q.v.). 

" My kirmtaff now stands glaczen'd at the door. 

My chcete-rack toom that ne'er was toom before.*' 

Fer gallon * Pvctru, ii. 8. 

cheese - rennet, cheese - renning, 
cheese-running, s. 

Hot. : A name applied to a riant, Ladies’ 
Bedstraw, o’aimm vemm, in allusion to its 
property ot coagulating milk, tor which pur- 
pose it was actually used in E- gland and 
abroad. (Rennet.) 

cheese-room ( 1 ), s. A room where 
cheeses are kept 

cheese-room (2), s. [Ely mol. unknown.] 

Bot. : A common provincial name for the 
Horse - mushroom, Agaricus arvensis, which 
grows in large rings, often many yards in 
diameter, it ia known from the true mush- 
room by its large size, paler gills, generally 
thick rings, which are double at the base, 
but especially Ly their turning yellow when 
bruised. It is largely used as an article of 
food, and when properly dressed, and eaten in 
moderate quantities, with plenty of bread to 
ensure mastication, is excellent. (Treas. oj 
Bot ., £c.) 

cheese-shelf, s. One constructed for 
holding cheeses during the process of ripen- 
ing. Ingenuity has been exercised in saving 
the time in turning the cheeses singly day by 
day, by inverting the whole shelf with its row 
of eheeaea. [Cheese-turner.] 

* cheese-toaster, s. A ludicrous name 
for a sword. 

" I'll drive my rhecse-toattcr through hla body.”— 

Thackeray ; Virginians, ch. x. 


cheese-hoop, s. An open-ended cylinder, 
usually of wood, in which enrds are pressed, 
to expel the whey and acquire a form. 


cheese-hopper, s. 

1, The larva of the 
cheese-fly, Piophila casei 
(q.v.). It feeds on cheese. 

The term hopper is added 
because of the long 
bounds it makes, the 
process being that the 
animal contracts itself 
into a hoop and then sud- 
denly straightens itself 
again. The perfect insect 
is the cheese-fly (q.v.). 

(Dallas.) 

2. A name sometimes given to the perfect 
insect of Piophila casei by those who know 
the connection between it and the larva. 



CHEESE-HOPPER. 


cheese -knife, s. A large spatula, used 
in dairies to break down the curd. 

cheese-lep, * chese-lep, # cheslep, 

v. A bag in which rennet for cheese ia kept. 


cheese turner, s. A shelf capable of 
being inverted, so as to tarn over the cheeses 
laid upon it,— a daily duty during the progress 
of the ripening of the cheese. 

cheese-vat, * cheese -fatte, • ches- 
fatt, s. The vat or frame in which the cm da 
are confined while being pressed into cheese. 

" HiB sen Be occasions the careless rustic to judge the 
eun no bigger than a cheeievat.''— Qlanvillo. 

9hees‘-y, a. [Eng. chees(e); - y .] Having the 

* nature or form of cheese. 

"Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
chalky matter, but not a cheety substance. Arbutrr- 
not: On Aliment «. 

1 9heet, v.i. [Formed from the sound.] To 
chirrup as a bird. (Tennyson.) (Webster.) 

9heet, interj. [From Fr. chat = a cat (?)] A 

* call addressed to a cat when one wishes her 
to approach. Generally reduplicated chut, 
cheet. (Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

chee tah, ehee-ta, tche-tah,s. [nindust 

* chitd, cognate with chitla = spotted, and chhit 
= a spot ; Mnliratta chita ; ISansc. tshitraka = 
the cheetah.] [Cketah.J 


"A Chctlep; lad is." — CathoL 
Anglieum. 

cheese-mite, s. 

Entom. : Acams domestic 
cus, a minute wingless 
apider, found abundantly 
in old cheese, the powder 
of which consists entirely 
of them, with their eggs 
and excrements. The body 
is aoft, oval, and of a 
whitish colour, furnished 
with long feathery lmira. 



CHEESE- MITE. 


cheese-monger, s. One who deals in 

cheese. 


cheese-mould, s. 

1. Blue mould of cheese. 

2. Bot.: A hyphomycetous fungaMsper^Jtas 
glaucus. 

cheese-paring, cheeseparing, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A paring or thin rind of 
cheese. 

"... like a man made after supper of a cAe«e- 
pitring . , itlmkeip. : Henry IV., llL 2. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Paring or cutting off the rind of 
cheese. 

2. Fig. : Niggardly, mean, miserly. 

" During many year* of a chrosefHiring udmlnUtm- 
tton.''— JMiimLirU, Aug. 87, 1866. 

Cheese-press, s. The press in which 
the curds are pressed in the manufacture of 
elieeso. 


Zool. : The 

from Sou thei _ _ 

cat, with external resemblance to the dog, 
especially in its long legs and nou-retractile 
claws. The upper carnassial tooth has no in- 
ternal lobe. The cheetah is sometimes given 
generic rauk ns Cyncclurusjubatus. 


Felisjubata , the Hunting Leopard, 
m Asia and Africa, a large spot ted 


• 9hef ( 1 ), s. [Sheaf.] 

9hcf (2), s. [Fr.= chief.] A title frequently 
applied to a head or professional cook. 

chef d’orehestre, s. [Fr ] (1) The 

leader ; (2) conductor of an orchestra. (Stainer 
£ Bairett.) 

chef- d’ceuvre (pron. sha dovr; pi. 
eh efs-d’ oeuvre), s. [Fr., lit. a chief or 
masterpiece of work,] A masterpiece ; a work 
of superior excellence in art, literature, &o. 


* chcffare, s. [Chaffare.] 

* chef-freiin, * shAf froun, • sSf -er- 

on, s. (Fr. chajwon — a hood, a French hood 
for a woman ; also any hood, bonnet, or Mice 
cap. (Fotymvr.)] A kind of ornamental 
head-dress lor ladies. 


* 5hcf-tan, s. [Chieftain.] 
ehegre, ghegoo, s. (Chiqre.) 

# 9heif, a. [Chief.] (O. Scotch.) 

* chclf - schimmers, s. A principal 
dwelling-place or manor-house. (Jcfs James 
17.) [Chemys.] 


b6*l, b 6 $; ptfTlt, eat, cell, chorus, 5 hin, ben 9 h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. -ing. 

-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun : -fion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -slons, -oious = shus. -ble, -die. Ac. = b$l, dfiL 
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cheiftyme— cheirospora 


* 5 helT-tyme, s. [O. Scotch eheif = chief, 
and tyme — time.] The time of one's being 
chief, one’s rt-igu, a reign. (Scotch.) (Rauf 
Coilycnr.) 

chci-lan -the-®, s. pi [Mod. Lat. cheilan- 
th(es), and ft-m. ]d. sulf. -ece.] 

Dot. : A section nf polvpodiaeeous ferns, in 
which the son are pniictiforni at the apices of 
the veins, aod covered by indnsia. Type, 
Cheilantlies. 

ohel-lan'-thcs, s. [From Gr. x<lAo* (cheilos) 
= a lip, and dbflo* ( anthos ) = a flower. ] 

Hot. : A genus of polypodiaceons terns, the 
typical one of the group Cheilanthc®. The 
species, which are numerous, are spread over 
the tropical and temperate regions of the Old 



i. Chrilti nthe* argent* i (portion of underbid* of froad). 

t Cheilanthet /arinota (ditto fertile segment ealarged/. 

ond New Worlds. They are for the most part 
dwarf plants, inhabiting dry rocky situations. 
The distinguishing features of the genus con- 
sist in its producing small punctiform sori 
at the ends of the veins close to the margin of 
the frond, the margin itself becoming mem- 
branaceous. and bent over them to form the 
mdusia, which are either linear and continu- 
ous, or take the shape of roundish lobes, 

chel-lo-dae'-tyl-us, s. [Gr. x«*os (c heilos) 
= a lip ; SaKTvAos ( daktuhs ) - a fioger.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of ovate-bodied fishes be- 
longing to the family Chcrtonidce. They have 
small mouths and dorsal fins, with numerous 
spiny rays. 

chci lo-dip ter-us, s. [Gr. x« a <k (cheilos) 
= a lip ; diVrepos (dipteros) — double-finned, 
from fits (dis) = twice, and n-rep ov (pteron) = a 
wing, a fio.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Acanthopterygioua 
fishes, belonging to the Percid® or Perch 
family. Most of the species inhabit the 
Indian seas. 

chei-ldg-na-tha, s. [Chilognatha.) 

* Chei-los'-^yph-us, s. [Gr. x^°s C cheilos 1 
= a lip, a brink, an edge, and <r«cv<£o* (sfcwpftos) 
= a cup.] 

Dot. : A genus of Jungermannic® (Hepa- 
tic®), founded upon Jungermannia polyanthus 
(Linn.), which is not unfrequent in wet places. 
(Griff. t Henfrey.) 

* chei lo-stom'-a-ta, s. [Gr. xetAos (cheilos) 
= a lip, an edge, and <rr6pa (stoma) = a mouth.] 

1. Zool. : A snb-order of lnfundibnlate (Ma- 
rine) Polyzoa, having the orifice of the cell filled 
with a thio membranous or calcareous plate, 
with a curved month, furnished with a mov- 
able lip. It is divided into two sections : (1) 
Articulata, containing the families Salicorua- 
nadiu and Cellulariad®, and (2) the Inarti- 
culate, containing numerous families. (Griff, 
t Henfrey.) [In* articulata.] 

2. Faloxmt. : Representatives of the Cheilo- 
stomata seem to have come into existence as 
early as the Silurian times, but most of the 
species found have been Cretaceous or Tertiary*. 

* chel-lo-stom-a-tous, a. [Gr. x e ‘ Ao? 
(cheilos) — a lip, and orofia (stoma) — a mouth.] 
Of the nature of or belonging to the Cheilo- 
stomata (q.v.). 

“ The ovlcell is a structure especially characteristic 
of the chcilottomatou* polysoa."— XichoUvn : Pal<*ont. 
(2nd ed ), 1L 419. 

9 helm, v.t. [Probably a corruption of Eng. 
cAine (q.v.).] To divide equally, especially in 


cutting down the backbone of an animal 
(Scotch.) 

9 help, 9hepe, s. [Cheip, t>.] A chirping, 
squeaking, or creaking. 

9heip(l), 9heep, 9hepe, v.t. [From the 
sound.] (N’colc/t.) 

1. To peep, to chirp, as young birds in the 
nest. 

"The gJirrollufr of the stirlene tf*rt the st*rrou 
Cheip. " — Compt . N cot land, p. «0. 

2. To squeak with a shrill and feeble voice. 

. . the maxim of the Douglasses, that it was ' bet- 
ter to hear the lark sing, than the mom* cheep,' was 
adopted by every border chief.’*— MinttreUy, border, 
I’rei. Ixxvi. 

3. To mutter (applied metaph. to man). 

" Thalr vryfls bes maistery. 

That thay dar uawayis cheip." 

Bannatyna : Poemt. p. 179, st. 7. 

4. To creak. In this sense shnes are said 
to cheip when they retain the music of the 
last. A door is also said to cheip when the 
sound occasioned by its motion grates the ear. 

* 9 he ip (2), v.t [Cheap, v.) To buy or sell. 

9help, $. [CnEEP, s.] 

9 heip‘-er, s. [Cheip (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. Zool.: The Cricket, an insect so named 
from the noise it makes. 

2. Dot. : The Bog-iris, so called because 
children make a shrill noise with its leaves. 

9 help -mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Cheepinq.) 

cheir, s. [See def.] An abbreviation of Cheir- 
aotbus (q.v.). 

Wild cheir : The Wallflower, Ckeiranthus 
cheiri. 

cheir -a -can -thus, s. [From Gr. \cip (cheir) 
— thc'haod, and aKavOa. (akantha) = a thorn, 
a prickle.] 

Palceont. : A genus of ganoid fishes founded 
by Agassiz for species from the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Gowrie in Forfarshire and of the 
Orkoey Islands. 

cheir-an'-ther-a, 3. [Gr. \ei P (c/teir)=a 
hand ; Lat. antKera — an anther, from Gr. 
opStj pos (antheros) = blooming.] 

Dot. : A genus of Pittosporace®, containing 
an Australian undershrnb with erect stems 
and narrowly linear acute leaves ; peduncles 
terminal, with small bine corymbose flowers ; 
calyx of five sepals ; petals and stamens five 
each ; fruit dry, two-celled. (Treas of Dot.) 

cheir-Sn -thus, s. [Gr. \eip (cheir) = the 
hand, and avflos (anfTios) = a flower.] 

Dot.: A genua of cruciferous flowers, of 
which Ckeiranthus cheiri, the Wallflower, is 
well known. In its wild state the flowers are 
always single and of a hright yellow colour, 
but the cultivated plants produce a wide va- 
riety of tints. The Wallflower is by some 
supposed tn be the Viola of the Latin poets. 
[Wallflower.] 

* cheir-o-g&l -e-US, s. [ Gr. \dp (cheir) = the 
hand, and yaAeo? (ijafcos) = a young weasel or 
kitten.] 

Zool. : A genus of Quadrumaaa belonging 
to the Lenmrid® (q.v.). 

cheir-6r-ep-is, s. [Gr. \etp (cheir) = the 
hand, and Kent* (lepis) = a scale. ] 

Palcvont. : A genua of fossil fishes found in 
the Old Red Sandstone of Morayshire and the 
Orkney Islands. (Miller: Old lied Sandstone, 
ch. iv.) It is doubtfully referred to the Lepe- 
dosteid®. It is akin to Paiseoniacus. 

cheir-ol'-o-gy, s. [Gr. grip (cheir) = the 
hand, and Aoyos (7o<7os)=a discourse, a treatise.] 
A treatise on the language of the hands ; also 
a mode of conversing with manual signs prac- 
tised by the deaf and dumb. 

cheir om-y-dte, s. pi. [From Mod Lat. 
cheiromys (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ufo?.] 

Zool. : A family of mammals, order Quadm- 
mana, tribe or section Strepsirhina. 

* cheir'-o-mys, $. [Gr. x«p (cheir) — a hand, 
and jLtG? (mws) = a rat.) 

Zool. : The genus containing the Aye-aye, 
a singular animal inhabiting Madagascar. It 
is the Aye-aye Squirrel of Pennant. Swainson 
classed it amongst the Rodentia or Glires ; 
it is now placed near the Lemurs. It is 
Cheiromys modagascariotsis, formerly called 


Sciurus madagascariensis. Its large and fiat 
ears resemble those of a bat, while its habita 
approach those of the squirrels. It is of a 
musk-brown colour mixed with black and 
ash-grey ; tail black. 

chei-ro-ncc-tes, s. [Gr. \(lp (cheir) = the 
hand ; yg\<o (necho) = to swim.] 

1. Ichthy. : The Frog- fish, the name given 
by Cuvier to a genus of Acantheropterygian 
fishes, comprising some of those fishes popu- 
larly knovm under the name of Anglers. 
They are most grotesquely and hideously 
shaped, having the pectoral fins supported 
like short feet on peduncles, by means of 
which they can creep over mud or sand when 
left dry hy the receding tide. [Angler.] 

2. Zool . ; A name given hy llliger to a genua 
of marsupial animals, the opossums, in which 
the hinder legs are webbed. [Uidklphid.e.] 

chci ron-o-my, s. [Gr. x«4> (efteir) = the 
hand ; (nomos) — a law’, a regulation.] 

The management of the hands with appro- 
priate movements and gestures in speaking. 

" Cheironomy or the decorcma And expressive move- 
ment of the hands being especially practised. Grote: 
Hitt. Greece, ch. 29. 

chei-ro-pleiir -i-au s. [Gr. x«‘p (cheir) = 
hand ; 7rAevp<i (pleura) = a rib.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Anapansia, applied to- 
A. vespertilio, and A. bicuspis, two ferns 
■which are remarkable in bearing fronds of a 
form resembling bats’.wings. 

cheir-op' o-dist, s. [Chiropodist.) 

* cheir o-pod^, * cheir op od-a, s. pL 

[From Gr. xf‘P (c7ieir) = the hand, a‘ud rrovi 
(poits), gen it. rrofio? (podos) = a foot.) 

Zool. : Ogilby's name for the mammals pos- 
sessed of hands, all of which he brings to- 
gether, dividing them again into Bimana 
(two-handed), includiug man ; Qnadrumaoa 
(four-handed), including monkeys ; Pedimana 
(foot-handed, including the lemurs, eebid;e, 
the cheiromys, aod the didelphid®). His views 
have not been adopted by other zoologists. 

t cheir-op -ter, s. [Cheiroptera.) A mam- 
mal belonging to the order Cheiroptera (q.v.). 

eheir-op'-ter-a, s. pi. [Gr. x«p (cheir) — 
the hand ; wrepov (pteron) = a wing.) 

1. Zool , : The name of a natural order or 
tribe of mammiferoufi animals, having the 
fingers elongated for the expansion of mem- 
branes which act as wings. It contains the 
bats. They are widely spresd over the globe. 



CHEIROPTER. 


Generally speaking they remain in conceal- 
ment during the day in hollow* trees, caverns, 
ruins, &c., and flit forth at dusk to seek their 
prey, which consists principally of flies. The 
genera and species are numerous. The Cheir- 
optera are divided primarily ioto Frugivorous 
Bats and Insectivorous Bats, the first tribe 
containing only one family, Pteropid® (the Fox- 
bats, or Roussettes), and the second three, viz., 
Vespertilionid® or Typical Bats, the Rhinolo- 
phid® nr Horse-ahoe Bats, and Phyllostotnid®, 
Vampire Bats or Vampires. 

2. Palfront. : Bats have been found as early 
as the Eocene. 

che'ir-op'-ter-ous, a. [Eng. cheirojdeiia ) ; 
-ous.] Of or belonging to the cheiroptera ; 
having elongated fingers or toes for the expan- 
sion of membranes which act as wings. 

eheir-cs'-por-a, s. [Gr. \eip (cheir) — the- 
hand ; o-rrupd (spora) = a seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Melanconiei (Coniomyce- 
tous Fungi), growing upon the twigs of the 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t P 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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beech. The heads are formed of chains of 
apores, like a Peoicillium. (Griff. £ Henfrey.) 

cheir-o-ste-mdn, s. [Gr. x et P (cheir) = 
hand ; trrijfiov ( stemon ) = a stamen. So called 
from the hand-like form of the anthers.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sterculiads, of which 
Cheirostemon platanoides, the Hand-flower 
tree, or Macpalxochitlqnahuitl of the Mexi- 
cans, is the sole apecies. It ia a tree growing 
thirty or more feet in height, and having plane- 
like leaves of a deep-green colour on the upper 
surface, hut coloured underneath with a rust- 
coloured acorf composed of atar-like hairs ; each 
leaf being about aix inches long by five broad, 
deeply indented at the base, and divided at the 
margin into from three to acveo blunt-ronnded 
lobes. The flowers are two inches long, by as 
much broad, with a leathery rusty-red, cnp- 
ahaped calyx ; stamens bright-red, united for 
about one-third of their length, and then sepa- 
rated into five curved claw-lika raya, bearing 
aoina slight resemblance to the human hand. 
Forests of the tree exist near the city of 
Guatemala. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cheir o-sty'-lis, s. (Gr. \eip (cheir) = the 
hand ; orvAo? ( stulos ) = a style.] 

Bot . : A genus of terrestrial orchids, consist- 
ing of little plants, with the habit of Ana-c- 
tochilus, to which it is nearly allied. It has 
the three sepals united into a short tube, from 
the front of which hangs down a lip divided 
into narrow lobes. 


• cheir-o-ther'-i-um, s. (Gr. xflp ( cheir ) s 
the hand *, 0r)piov ( therion } = a wild beast.] 
Palcvont. : A provisional name formerly 
given to an animal whose footprints, re- 
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gambling those of a human hand, are found 
In the New Red Sandstone. The name has 
lapsed, for the footprints are now known to 
have been made by one of the huge Bat.ra- 
chiaus, for which the late Professor Owen 
fouuded the genus Labyrintliodoo (q.v.). 

cheir iir'-i -dee, s. pi. [From Mod. Lai. chciru- 
rus(q.v.), andfem. pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

Paheont. : A family of Trilobites. The head 
ahield is well developed, and there are eleven, 
tan, or twelve body rings. 

©he'ir-iir -iis, $ [From Gr. xetp (cheir) = a 
hand, and ovpa (oura) = a tail.] 

PaUeont. : A genus of Trilobites, the typical 
one of the family Chairnridse. It ia found in 
the Silurian. 

*ghels,w. [CnoosE.] 

* ghei tie, v.i. [From the sound.) To chirp, 
to chatter, or to warble. 

* chel-tor, * chel-tur, a. [0. Fr. eschetour ; 
Low Lat. escaetor.] A a escheater. 

" Bhlrovei, cheiturt and chnunceler.** 

Wright Polit. Songt, p. 838. 

* ghek, * gheke (1), s . & v . (Check, s. &. v .) 

•ghSk, *gheko (2), a . [Cheek.] 

che-ka-o, che-ko-a, s. (Chinese.) 
A kind of paste prepared hy calcination ami 
trituration from a hard atony anbstauce. It 
is used by the Chinese in drawing figures in 
wholly white chinawara, which they after- 
wards vaniish. 

*gheke-mate, s . & v . [Checkmate, s. & v.] 

* ghSk'-cr (I), • ghek-yr, s . [Checker, 
Chequer.) 

” A choky r ; icaecarfum."— Coth. AngUcum. 

ghSk'-cr (2), *. [Contracted from O. Fr. «- 

* chcquier = the exchequer.] The exchequer. 
(Scofrii.) 


chek mak, t. [Turkish.] 

Fabrics : A Turkish fabric of ailk and gold 
thread, mixed with cotton. 

Che-la, che'-le, s. [Gr. xiA»j (chele) = a claw.] 

1. Sing. (Of the form chele) (Owen) : One of 
the bifid claws of the Crustacea, Scorpions, 
«fcc. [Chely.] 

2. PI. Chel® : The modified fourth pair of 
thoracic limbs in lobsters and their allies ; 
the modified mandibles in scorpions. (Huxley.) 

3. Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to 
the Salmonid®, sub-family Cyprin®. The 
mouth is very small, and opens vertically ; 
anal fin long. 

che'-late, a. [Gr. x’iA’I (chcle) — a claw.] 
Having the form or appearance of a claw ; 
possessed of claws. 

" The furemost two pairs pegs] ore terminated hy 
doable claws, arranged so as to Lrui a piucer, whenoe 
they are said to be chelate." — Huxley : Cray/Uh, p. 2<X 

•che-laun dre, s. [Chalandrie.] 

" Than la hllaful many aithe. 

The chelaundre, and the papyngay." 

JlomauTit of the Rote. 

* chele (1), s. [Chill.] 

"Her la chele and hete.” 

Old Eng. MitcelU fed. Morris), p. 7& 

chele (2), s . [Chela.] 

chel-e-ryth'-rlne, s. [From Mod. Lat. chel- 
(idoninm); Gr.epvffpo* (eruthros)— red, and Eng. 
suff. -ine (Chem.) (q.v.).] A substance obtained 
in the form of a gray powder from the plants 
Chelidoniummajus and Glaucium luteum , which 
powerfully excites sneezing. Under the action 
of acids it takes a fine orange colour, and forms 
neutral salts, which act as narcotics when taken 
in small dosea. 

chel-eu'-tite, s. [FromGr. xyihevro^ ( chelen - 
tos) ~ netted, plaited, and Eng. autf. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Smaltine (q.v.) (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.) 

chel-ig'-er-a, chel-ig-er-eg, s. [Gr. 
X17A17 (chele) = a claw ; Kcpa? (keras) = a hora.) 
A name given by Latreille to two appendages 
on the heads of apiders and acorpiona, which 
he considers as representing the mesial an- 
teun® of the Decapod Crustaceans, converted 
in these Arachnidaus into organs for the 
seizure of food. 

chel-ich'-nus (ch guttural), s. [From Gr. 
XtjAn (chele) = a horse'a^hoof, a bird's talons, a 
wolfs claws, &c. , and l\vo<; ( ichnos ) = a foot- 
step.] 

Palceont. : A temporary and provisional 
genus, formed for the reception of certain 
footprints like those made by chelonians. 
Chclichnus Duncani (Sir William Jardine) is 
the name given to certain footpriuts iu the 
Permian rocks of Annandale. It is doubtful 
if they were really made by chelonians, and 
when it is discovered what animal really pro- 
duced them, the terra Chelichnus will be 
superseded, as Cheirotherium w r as by Laby- 
riuthodon. (See these words.) 

* Chcl-i<T-er-ect, S. [O. Fr. c kclydre.] A 
kind of serpent ; a basilisk. [Chrlidre.] (Dr. 
Murray suggests that it may be a “ bad 
spelling of " chclydric” noting that “aspect *’ 
= aspic = asp.) 

" Thalr we a the VJper. »nd th‘ Aspect, 

With the lenient t'heliderect, 

Quhola stink is felt dfar." 

liurel: Pilg., Watvm't Coll., 11 21. 

chel'-i-don (1), & [Celandine.] 

chel '-l-cion (2), s. [Gr. (chclidon) = a 

awallow ... a hollow above the bend of tin- 
elbow (so called from being like the fork in a 
swallow’s tail). ] The hollow at the flexure of 
the arm. 

chcl-l-ddn'-ic, a. [Eng. chclidon; -ic.] Per- 
taiuing to or derived from chclidon, 1. 

chelidonlc acid, s . 

Chem.: C7H4O5. A tribasic acid, which 
occurs combined with limo in Chclidonium 
majus. It crystallises iu colourless needles, 
aoluhle in wab-r. 

chel-id'-on-Ine, S. [From Mo<l. Lat chcli- 
don(ium) (q.v.), an<l Eng., Ac. su(T. -ine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A bitter principle extracted from 
Chelidonium vuijus and Glaucium luteum. It 
consists of 40 atoms of carbon, 20 of hydrogen, 
0 of oxygen, and 3 of nitrogen. When pure it 
forms colourless scales of a bitter taste. 


chel-i-do'-ni-um, *. [Celandine.] 

Hot. : Celandine, a genus of plants of the 
order Papaveraceae. The Greater Celandine is 
a glaucous hairy annual plant, with pinnately- 
lobed leaves, small yellow flowers in a loose 
umbel, and a fruit consisting of a long pod, 
containing a number of seeds with a small 
crest on them. It is full of a yellow juice, 
which is of an acrid poisonous nature, and 
lias been used in certain diseases of the eye, 
and aa a caustic to destroy warts, &c. Chcli- 
donium majus is found wild in Britain aod the 
North of Europe, in Siberia, and in Western 
Asia as far as Persia. Its juice ia a virulent 
acrid potaoa. 

t chel -i-don-Lze, v. i. [Gr. (cheli- 

donizo) = (1) to twitter like a awallow, (2) aee 
def., from x^AiSwe (chdUldn).] 

Gr. antiq. : To aing the swallow-song, i.e. t 
the soog welcoming the return of the swal- 
lows, which was done by the Rhodian boys in 
the month of Boedromion, the act being made 
a pretext for begging. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

chel-i-don-i -zing, j>r. par., a., & s. [Cheu- 

DONIZE.] 

A- & B. pr. par. & adj. : (See the verb). 

C, As subst. : Singing the “swallow-song." 

* chel '-l-dre, s. [O. Fr. chelydre; Lat. chely - 
drus; Gr. \f\vSpos (chcludros) =an amphibious 
serpent, from x <Av * (chelus) = a tortoise, and 
iJSwp (hudor) = water.] A serpent. 

" Chelidre her yafe her adders skin.* 

Gower: C. A., li. 256. 

chcl-id’-ri-dso, s. pi. [From Lat. chelydr(us), 
and fern. pi. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : The Crocodile Tortoises, a family of 
Chelonians, in which the tail is long, and the 
head not retractile. Order, Chelonides. 

Chel'-I-fer, a. [Gr. (ckelc) = a claw ; 

Lat. fero= to bear.] 

Zool. : A genus of Arachnidans, Spiders, 
which have the appearance of amall acorpions 
without the tail. 

chel-i fer -l-dae, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
chelifer (q.v.), aod Lat. fern pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of tbe class Arachnida, order 
Adelai throsmata. For their form sea Cheli- 
fer. They are sometimes found among old 
books, and when disturbed run forwards, 
backwards, aide wards, or iu any direction 
which they please. They sometimes attack 
the common fly. 

che-llf-er-ous, a. [Chelifer.] Furnished 
with c be lie or cheliforni appendages. 

"One of tho abort cheliferout legs." — Dana: Cmtia- 

ce<i, pt I . , 626 . 

•[ Cheliferous Slaters : 

Zool. : The name given to the Cursorial 
lsopod Crustaceans of the genus Tanaia. 

Che' li-form, a. [Gr. x 1 ?* 1 ? (chele) = a claw; 
Lut./onna = a form, an appearance.) Having 
the form or appearance of a claw ; claw- 
shaped. 

ghe-lingne, $. [An East Indian word.) The 
same as Masulamanche. 

chel-l-no -tua, s. [Gr. (chclus) = a to> 
toise, and voros (uotos) = the back.) 

Zool : A genua of Mollnsca, belonging to the 
llaliotidae, or Ear-shells ; the animal ia cheli- 
form : shell ear-shaped, thin, fragile, imper- 
forate, ami without a pillar, and entirely 
concealed in the back of the animal. 

chcl'-mon, s. [Gr. \f\p.d>v (chelmnn) (Hesy- 
chus), from x<Awn (cfteion) = a fish with a loug 
anout.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes in which the 
mouth is prolonged into a slender snout or 
tube; family, Cliffitodontidie. Chelmonrostra- 
t us, a species found in the seas of China, ia 
kept by the people of that country in basins, 
that they may witness it projecting drops of 
water at flies hung above them on strings ; 
their aim in such cases is remarkably exact. 

ghelm^ -fdrd-itc, s. [From Chelmsford In 
Massachusetts, U.S., where it occurs ; and 
suflf. -itc (Miu.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Werncrite (q.v.). The 
crystals are of a grey-greeoish or reddish 
ahade. (Dana.) 

Chc-lo'-din-o, s. [Gr. (chclus) = a tor- 

toise ; ami f!5o<? (eidos) =. form, appearance.) 


boil, pdnlt, Jtffrl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph=f. 

-clan, tian — shim, -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -cions = shus. -tic, -dre, Ac. — t^L der. 
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chelone— chemistry 


Zool. : A genus of tli<» Emydie. nr River Tor- 
toises, in which the ueck is remarkably long. 
Older, Chelonidea. 

chc-ld'-ne, s. [Gr. x^wvtj (chcldnZ) = a tor- 
toise.] 

1. Zool, : A genus of turtles, often written 
Chelonia. Tima, the common green turtle is 
called by some naturalists Chelone miilas, and 
by others Chelonia mu las. 

2. Hot. : A small genus of linariads, closely 
allied to the Pontstemon. The corolla lias a 
broad -keeled upper lip mid scarcely open 
mouth, giving it some resemblance to the 
head of a tortoise or turtle, to which It owes 
its scientific appellation, and the American 
popular name of Turtlehead. The best-known 
species is Chelone obi i qua, a perennial with 
creeping roots and flowers in terminal spikes, 
with corollas mostly of a rosy-purple colour. 

Chel-6-ne - re, s . pi. (From Gr. \fAwrrj 
(chr/dne) — a tortoise [Chelone], ami Lat. pi. 
Buff. -C<F.] 

Hot.: A tribe of Scropliulariaceous plants, 
type Chelone (q.v.). 

Che-1 c'-nl-a, s. [Gr. \e\u>tnj ( chelone ) = a tor- 
toise.] 

Zoology: 

1. A genus of reptiles, the typical one of the 
family CheloniidiP. It contains the Turtles 
proper. Chelonia mid ts is the Green Turtle. 
C, imbricaln the Hawk's-bill Turtle, and C. 
caretta the Loggerhead Turtle. [Chelone.] 

2. In Prof. Owen's classification, the 
12th order of the class Kept ilia, or Reptiles. 
It includes the Tortoise, Turtle, &c. 

jche-lc’-m-an, a. k s. [Chelonia.] 

A. adj. ; Of or pertaining to the Chelonia. 

B. As snbsf. ; One of the order of Chelonia 

M . . . lu the thorax of birds and chclontane, . . — 

0*cm i Anatomy qf rertebratet. oh. ilL, p. 44. 

Che Id m'-i-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. chdoni(a\ 
and fem. pL sntT. -nice.] 

1. Zool : The Sea-turtles, a family of the 
order Chelonia (q.v.). They are all marine. 

2. Palrront. : The Chcloniidnc appear at least 
as early as the Portland Stone in the Upper 
Jurassic beds. They nre abundant in the 
Eocene. 

che'-lo-nite. *. [Gr. xeKvnm (chclone) = a tor- 
toise, and Eng. sufF. -ife (q.v.).] A name 
given to certain species of fossil Echini of 
the genus Cidaris. 

chel-6-no-bii-tra -chf-au, s. pi. [From Gr. 
XeAtinj ( chelone) = a tortoise, and pdrpaxos 
(butrachos) — a frog.] 

Zool. : A name sometimes given to the 
amphibian order of Anoura, which contains 
tbe frogs and toads. 

•'©he'-ly, s. [Lat chela: Gr. xnArj (chcle) — a 
claw ] The claw of a lobster. [Chela.] 

" Tthappeneth often, I coufe*s, that a lobster hnth 
the chcly or grant cluw, of one aide longer than the 
other.’*— Brotm. 

Che lyd -e-a, i. [From Gr. (chclus) = 
a tortoise.} 

Zool. : A genus of turtles, family Emydidie. 
Chclydea serpentina is the Alligator Tortoise 
of North America. 

ehe-lyd -i-dre. s. pi. [From Lat. chelys (q.v.), 
and I'ein. pi. adj. sutT. - Wee. ] 

Zool : A family of Chelnnians. They re- 
semble the Trionycidae, but have a carapace 
sufficiently large to allow the head and neck 
to be retracted within it. Of the five toes, 
three or fonr are furnished with claws, where- 
as in the Trionycid® only three are thus 
armed. 

chel -y-dra, s . [From Lat. chelydrus; Gr. 
X«-Av5po? (cheludros) = a fetid snake, living In 
water, from x^hvs ( chelus ) = a tortoise ; and 
£6*>p (hudor) = water.] 

Zool : A genua of Chclonians ; family Trio- 
nycidre. Chrfydra serpentina is the Snapping 
Turtle. It is found in the United States. It 
-destroys many young alligators, and occa- 
sionally bites pieces of llesh from the bodies 
of any bathers at whom it has an opportunity 
•of snapping. 

chel -ys, i. [Lat. chelys; Gr. x^Avs (chelus) — 
a tortoise.] 


1. Music: 

(1) The lyre of Mercury, eupposed to have 
been formed by strings stretched across a tor- 
toiseshell. 

(2) In the 16th and 17th centuries a bass-viol 
and division- viol were each called chelys. 
(Stainer <£• Barrett.) 

2. Zool.: A genus of turtles, the typical one 
of the family C’helydidn? (q.v.). They live in 
the ponds and rivers of warm countries, feed- 
ing on fish. 

* clie-mer, s. [Chimere.] 

chcm-ic, * chym'-ick, a. k s. [In Fr. 

chimiqne ; Sp., Portland Ital. chimico ; from 
Gr. xyMiKos (ch.umikos).'] [Chemistry, I. 1 
( 2 )-] 

A. AsadJ.: Chemical. 

B. As subst . : A chemist, an alchemist. 

"... these cAymfefc*. seeking to turn lend Into gold, 

turn nwny nU their own silver. Brewer: Lingua, 
Iv. L 

chcm' ic-al, chym'-ic-al, a. k s. [Eng. 

chcmic ; -c?.] 

A* As adj. : Of or belonging to chemistry, 
ns chemical action ; resulting from the forces 
investigated by chemistry, as chemical 
changes ; designed for such investigation, as 
the Chemical Society. 

B. As subst. (pi. chemicals): 

1. Substances having a definite chemical 
composition, as crystallized cuprio sulphate, 
CuS0 v 5H 2 0. 

2. Chemical reagents. 

IT Chemical affinity : [Affinity]. 

Chemical analysis : [Analysis]. 

Chemical apparatus: Apparatus designed for 
chemical purposes, such as a blowpipe, retorts, 
test tubes, reagents, Ac. 

Chemical attraction : The same as Chemical 
affinity (q.v.). 

Chemical combination: The combination of 
chemical substances into a compound different 
from any of the constituents, and having n 
definite percentage composition, and mostly 
having their vapour densities the halves of 
their molecular weights. When such union 
takes place heat is generally evolved. The 
constituents of a chemical compound cannot 
be separated by mechanical means. [Com- 
bination.] 

Chemical deposits : 

Geol. : Deposits, like carbonate of lime, 
thrown down from water by chemical notion. 
They are distinguished from mechanical de- 
posits precipitated by mechanical means. 
(Lyell) 

Chemical equivalents: The relativo propor- 
tions in wtmdi chemical substances will re- 
place one another, according to their atom- 
icity (q.v.) ; thus one atom of oxygen, a dyad 
element, is the chemical equivalent of two 
atoms of hydrogen, a monad element. 

Chemical formulae : The formulas or symbolic 
expressions which indicate the chemical con- 
stituents of a body, as NaCl indicates that 
chloride of sodium contains one atom of 
chlorine and one atom of sodium. 

Chemical furnace : A small furnace for labo- 
ratory uses. 

Chemical notation : [Notation], 

Chemical printing : (See the compound). 
Chemical printing-telegraph : An apparatns 
for printing symbols upon prepared paper by 
means of electro-chemical action ; as, for in- 
stance, by an iron stylns on paper prepared 
with a solution of yellow cyanide of potassium. 

Chemical reagents: Pure chemicals used for 
testing. 

Chemical Society of London: A Society 

founded on Feb. 23, 1841. The letters F.C.S. 
indicate a Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

Chemical works : Manufactories where 

chemical processes are carried out on a large 
scale. They are regulated chiefly by the 
Alkalies Act of 1863, which requires them to 
condense at least 05 per cent, of the muriatic 
acid gas which they produce. 

chem'-i-cal-ly, [Eng. chemical ; -ly.] 

By a chemical process ; opposed to mechani- 
cally, Ac. 

"... the stin'n rays had h£<-om« so tempered hy dls- 
tAticeand liy wnsto ns to he chemically fit for the de- 
composition* necessary to vogetAhl® lile ."— Tyndall t 
Frag, of Science (3rd ea ), vJI., 162*3. 


chem'-ick-mg, s. [O. Eng. chemkk; -ing.) 
Bleaching: The process of steeping goods in 
a dilute solution of chloride of lime in stone 
vats, the liquor being continuously pumped 
up and straining through the goods until the 
action is complete. This precedes the souring 
which sets free the chlorine. [Buckino-kier.] 

chcm i-co, pref. [Chemio.] Relating to 
chemistry. (The meauing completed by the 
second element.) 

chemico algebraic, a. Relating to 
chemistry aod algebra. 

chcmlco electric, a. Pertaining to or 
derived from electric force excited chemically, 
not mechanically. 

chemico galvanic, a. Tho same as 
chemieo-electnc (q.v.). 

chemico-technical, a. Pertaining to 
chemistry as applied to the arts and industries. 

chem'-i co graph, s. [Lat. chcmicns = 
chemical, and sntf. - graph (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A diagrammatic representation of 
the constitution of a chemical substance. It 
consists of the symbols of tbe respective 
atoms connected by lines or bonds. 

chcm-i-glyph'-ic, a. [From Gr. xvpft a 
(chemeia) = chemistry, and yXv^w(gluph6) = to 
engrave.] Engraved by means of a galvanio 
battery. 

^ho-mi'^e (1), «. [Fr. ; Ital. camicia ; Sp. k 
Port camiso, from Low Lat. camisia — a eliirt ; 
from Arab, gamis ~ a shirt. (SAwf.)J 

1. Ord. Lang.: A shift or under garment 
worn by females. 

2. Fortif. : A wall for liuing a bastion or 
ditcli. 

^ Chemise de Notre-Damc : 

Bot. : Convolvulus , or Calystegia septum. 

* phe mis e (2), * che-mys, * chymes, a. 

[O. Fr. chesmcz = the priucipnl house on an 
estate.] A chief dwelling, as the manor- 
house of a landed proprietor or the palace of 
a prince. 

"The chemise or principal] messuage aould not be 
devidit nor Kevin in name of dowrie or tierce to the 
woman, . . . —ba{four : Pract., p. 109. 

$hem-i-s0tte'*s. [Fr., dim. of eternise (q.v.).] 
An under garment worn by feiunlefl over the 
chemise. (Quin.) 

chem'-ist, *chym'-ist, s. [A shortened 
form of alchemist (q.v.). In Sw. kemist ; Dut. 
chemist ; Fr. chimiste ; Sp. chimista .] 

* 1. An alchemist. 

“1 have observed generally of chymistt and tbe 
sophists, as of several other men more pali»*bly mud, 
that their thoughts are carried much to ustrology ’ — 
11. More: A Bncf Discourse of Enthusiasm, sect. 46. 
(Trench.) 

2. One versed in the science of chemistry. 

Tj There are different kinds of chemists, as a 
pharmaceutical chemist , an agricultural chemist, 
an analytical chemist , a scientific chemist , Ac. 

* chem is-tiC-aL a. [Eng. chemist; -(cal.) 
Relating to cheinistry. (Burton.) 

chem'-is-try, ' t chym'-is-try, s. [Eng. 
chemist; - ry . lu Sw. kemi ; Gcr .cheiuic; Fr. 
chimie, chymie; Sp. chimw, chimica; Port. 
ch imica, chymica; ItaL chimica; Sp. & Port. 
alquimiay from Aral), ol-kimia = alchemy, 
(q.v.).] The science which investigates the 
several elements of which bodies are com- 
posed, and the laws which regulate the combi- 
nation of these elements and the reactions of 
chemical compounds on each other. 

I. Bistory : 

(1) Claims to have been the originators of 
chemistry have been put in on behalf of the 
Egyptians and the Chinese, but details are 
wanting. The blow-pipe was known to the 
former people [VoL I., p. 596, col. 2]. 

(21 The Creek period: The first stage in the 
development of chemistry seems to have 
been conducted by the Greeks, who gave 
prominent attention to investigating the pro- 
erties of plant juices for medicinal purposes, 
his would now be called pharmacy, though 
some of the more recondite researches might 
lay the foundation of organic chemistry. 

(3) The- Arabian and Medieval periods (those 
of Alchemy): When the Arabs adopted the 
Greek word \qtiela ( chcmeia ) or its analogue, 
aud prefixed to it their article al = the, their 


f&te, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
ox, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, C9 = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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iocniriea took a new form, ami were mainly 
those to which the term Alebomy ia etill 
applied. 8uidae himself had defined x^ia 
(chemeia) as " the making of eilver and gold.” 
Tbe Moors Introduced alchemy Into Spain 
about A.D. 1150. For its further history eee 
Alchemy. 

(4) The modem period (that of Chemistry 
properly so called) : Ae astronomy developed 
from astrology, so chemistry came forth from 
alchemy. The transition was gradual, but a 
considerable part of it was effected in the 
15th century, though straggling alchemists 
flourished till the isth. 


Among the discoveries which have made 
chemistry what it now ia, tbe following maybe 
mentioned : Boyle, who published his “Scep- 
tical Chemist " in 1669, introduced the use of 
chemical reagents or tests. In 1674 Mayow, 
of Oxford, perceived that respiration produced 
the same effect on atmospheric nir as combus- 
tion did. In 1756 l)r. Black proved that ao 
aeriform body (carlam dioxide) existed in car- 
bonate of lime, thus distinguishing it from 
quicklimo. About 1765 Mr. Cavendish brought 
to notice hydrogen gas. On August 1, 1774, 
Dr. Priestley discovered oxygen, and in the 
latter year Caveudish made known the con- 
stituent elements of water. In 1774 Scheme 
discovered chlorine, and in 1785 Berthollet 
pointed out the use which might bo made of 
it In bleaching ; the same year also he described 
the eleiueuts of aminouia. In 1797 Vauquelin 
discovered chromium. In 1809 Dalton intro- 
duced his atomic theory. In November, 1807, 
Sir Humphrey Davy intimated the existence 
of potassium and sodium. Klaproth duriog 
his life, wbich ended in 1817, analysed nearly 
200 minerals. The ajmthesie of urea by the 
molecular transformation of mumonium cya- 
uate, by Wohler in 1828, also the discovery of 
the synthesis of cyanogen and alcohol, &c., 
ehowed that organic compounds could be 
formed without the aid of plants or animals. 
Tbe discoveries of Wurtz, Berthelot, Kolbe, 
Baeyer, &e.; the researches of Williamson on 
ethers, Hotfinanu on compound ammonias, 
Frankland ou organic radicals, Kekule on the 
beuzene scries, Buoseu's Spectroscopic re- 
searches, leading to the discovery of the ele- 
ments casiuiu and rubidium, followed by the 
discovery of thallium by Crookes, Ac., and the 
syuthesis of alizarin and indigo, may be men- 
tioned to give some idea of tbe rapid progress 
of chemistry in recent years. (Consult Watts's 
Die. Chem. and the Joitrnals of the English, 
German, and French Chemical Societies.) 

2. Modern divisions of chemistry ; It is 
divided into organic and inorganic chemistry, 
the former comprising the chemistry of car- 
bons and the coinpouuds derived from them, 
and the latter dealing with the compounds of 
the other elements. The supposed distinction 
between organic and inorganic coin pounds was 
broken down by Wohler in 1828 by bis pre- 
paration. Another classification is into pure 
or theoretical, analytical, and applied or 
practical chemistry. The latter may be sub- 
divided according to the ails or occupations 
which it ia designed to benefit, &h agricultural 
chemistry, Ac. 


chem’ l-type, s. 

(q.v.).J 


[Eng. ckemi(c), and type 


Engraving : A somewhat general term which 
includes u number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from au engraved 
plate is obtaiued in relief, so as to be printed 
on an ordinary printing-press. 


* ehom-nc, $. [Chimney .] 

Choin nit -zi-a, s. [Named after Chemnitz, a 
distinguished eoncliologist of Nuremberg, who 
published a work ou shells io seven vols. be- 
tween a.u. 1780 and 1705.) 

Zool. : A geuus of gusteropodous molluscs, 
family Pyramidellidiu. The shell, which is 
slender, ia mnny-whurled with a simple aper- 
ture closed by a horny suhapirnl operculum. 
The animal has a very short head, with a long 
proboscis. Recent species thirty-two, four of 
them British ; fossil 240. from the Silurian 
period onward. (H'oodicard, od. Tate ) 

Cho mol -y-sis, s. [Eng c/im(ic), and Gr. 
Atitns (lusut) =: loosing, solution.] 

CAm. .* The resolution of a compound into 
its constituent dementi by chemical means. 

Chinn d-ltft'-lc. a. [Eng. chemoly(sis ) ; t 
conn., and snff. -»/•,] Pertaining to or per- 
formed by chemolysis. 


che mo'-sis, s. [Gr. xvpuais (chemosU) = in- 
flammation of the eyes ; x*i W (clume) = a yawn- 
iog, a gaping; x a iVw (chaino) = to gape.) 

Med. : A a affection in which the conjunc- 
tiva. the membrane which lines the posterior 
surface of the eyelids, is coutiuued over the 
forepart of the globe of thu eye. Frequently 
lymph or blood is effused with the cellular 
substance connecting it with the eyeball, and 
so causes it to be elevated or projected to- 
wards the eyelids, giving it the appearance of 
a gap or aperture along the middle of the eye. 
The swollen conjunctiva sometimes overlaps 
the cornea altogether, and there is usually 
more or less purulent discharge, with severe 
pain, headache, and feverishness. 

ohem-os-mo'-sie, a. [Eng. chem(ic), and 
osmosis.] Chemical action transmitted by 
osmosis, 

chcm os-mot'-ic, a. [Eng. cktm(ic), and 
osmotic.] Pertaining to or effected L»y chera- 
osmosis (q.v.). 

* Chem-ys, s. [Chemise (2).] 

che-nar, a. [Native East Indian name.] 

chenar-tree, a. Probably the Chinar, 
Platnnus orientals. (Forbes Watson.) 

" Liken c/senar-trce prove, when winter throw* 

O’er all its tutted heads his IcathcrUiK snows.'* 
Moore : LnU<t Rookh ; dedication. 

chcn' o-vix-ite, s. [Named after its dis- 
coverer, and Eng. suff. -ito (Afin.).] 

Min.: A massive, compact, dark-green 
mineral from Cornwall, found in quartz rocks 
in small compact masses. Hardness, 4*5 ; ap. 
gT., 3*93. Compos.: Arsenic acid. 82*20— 33*5; 
phosphoric acid, 0 — 2*30 ; eesquioxide of iron, 
25 10 — 27*5 ; oxide of copper, 22*5 — 81*70; 
lime, 0 — 0*34 ; water, 8' 66—12. (Dana.) 

cheng, s. [Chinese.] The Chinese organ, which 
consists of a series of tubes having free reeds. 
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It la held in the baud and blown by the mouth. 
The introduction of this instrument ioto 
Europe led to the invention of the accordion 
and harmonium. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

Che-nil'le, a. <fc a. [Fr. chenille =■ (l) a cater- 
pillar, (2) floe velvet twist.] 

A. As subst. : A round fabric or trimming, 
made by uniting with two or more sets of 
warps, either by weaving or twieting, a tine 
filliug or weft, which is allowed to project 
beyond the warps. This filling ia cut at its 
outer edges, and the fabric is then twisted, 
assuming a cylindrical shape with weft pro- 
jecting radially from the central line of warps. 

B. As ad). : (In compounds, ns Chenille- 
carpet, Chenille-machine) . 

* chen-non, ». [Canon.] 

eho-no-cop'-ro-lite, s. [Gr. \rjv (c hen) ~ a 
goose, and Eug. coprolitc (q.v.),] 

A/in. : Dana's name for an impure Iron- 
sinter, also called goose-dung ore. [Gano- 
matite.] 

chen'-o-pod, a. [Chenopodiom.] 

1. Sing.: A book-name for a plant of the 
genus Chenopodium, or of the order Cheno- 
podiaceae. 

2. PL (Chenopods): The English equivalent 
of the Mad. Lnt term Clianopodmceu* (q.v.). 

chen-o-pod-a'-le^, chcn-6-pod I-a'-lcs, 

s. pi. I From Mod. Lat. chenopodium (q.v.), 
and fern. pi. adj. auff -Qlts.] 

Hot. : An alliance of hypogynons exogena. 
Lindley includes under it the orders Nycta- 
ginaceu:, Phytolaccacoce, Amarantaeeie, and 
Cheanpodlnccte (q.v.). 

ehend-pod 1-0/96-00, s. yl [Mod. Lnt. 
ehempodi\um) ; Lat. feni. pi suff. -cm b.] 

Dot. : The Goose-foot family, a natural order 
of Monochlamydeous dicotyledons, charac- 
terising Lind ley's Clieimpodal alliance. The 
suedes are inconspicuous herbs or under* 
siirubs, found in waste places In nil parts of 
tho world, but nboimding in exfrn-tropic.il 
regions. Somo arc used us potherbs, as 
spinach (^pinacia o/rraora), orach (Atriplex 


hortensis , beet (Beta tmlgarls), Ac. Tho 
maugold-wurzel is a variety of beet used for 
the food of cattle. In 1866 there were 74- 
genera and 638 species known. 

chon d-pod’-i-um, a. [Gr. *ij*» (chin) « a 
goose ; nous (poiw), genit. ttoSoc (podos) » a 
foot.] 

Bot. : Goosefoot, a genus of annual and 
perennial herbs, the typical one of the order 
Chenopodiaceae, Chenopods, and chiefly re- 
markable for the weedy charact/r of the 
species composing it. Perianth five-paned; 
stamens five; styles two, crowning the ovary, 
which contains a aingle round flattened seed. 
The common Goosefoot is found everywhere. 
It lias triangular leaves, covered with a 
whitish mealiness, and numerous small 
flowers in terminal clusters. C. atriplicis is a 
tail-branched annual, growing four to five feet 
high. C. Quinoa, a native of the Pacific aiopea 
of the Andes, is largely cultivated in Chili 
find Peru for the eake of its seed®, which are 



extensively used as an article of food. They 
are prepared either by boiling like rice, or are 
roasted like coffee, boiled in water, and 
strained. This brown-coloured broth is called 
carapulgue , and is a favourite. V. Bonus- Hen- 
ricus is used as a pot herb. C. Pwfraria or 
o lidum, an evil-smelling plant, ia employed as 
au antispasniodic and einmenagogue. Both 
the latter species are British. 

* cheorl, s. [Churl.] 

chep, a. [Etym. douhtfuL] A piece of timber * 
forming the sola of a turn-rest plough. 

£fcepe, s. & a, ICbeap, a. & a.] 


* 9 hep man, s. [Chapman.] 


cheque (quo as k)» s. ICheck.] 
* che-quoen, s. [Sequin.] 


9 heq -nor (w silent), v. [Checker, v.] 

1- To variegate, to diversify (lit. £ jig.). 

* 2. To pay, ns into the exchequer ; to ties* 
sura up (lit. £ Jig.). 

"Nature chc/uert up nil gifts ot graca" — Da*is*r 
Wines Pilgrim., p. 91 (Davies.) 


9 heq-uor (w silent), s. & a. [Checker, j.] 

9 heq’-uered (w silent), pa. par „ or a.- 
[Checkered.] 

Chequered daffodil : Friti-llaria mcleagris. 
Chequered lily: The same as Chequered 
daffodil (q.v.). 

Chequered tulip: The same as Chequers 
daffodil (q.v.). 


9hoq-uers(u silent), s. [Checkers.] 
9 ho*-quin, s . [Sequin.] 

"Full of chsgutns and Turkey gold. 1 *— BosmH ; 
Letters, L tv. ss. 


* cher, * chearre, * cherro, s. IChae^ 
(U a.} 


* ehcr, • oherre, * chercn, v.L [Char*, v. j 

* chcrche, s. [Crouch ] 

* 9 herc, t\ & ». [Cheer, v. & a.] 

* 9 hcr-e-letto, s. [Cheroylet.] 

* chcre-llchc, n. [Churlisil] 


* chcr-olle, s. [Churl] 

** Cherelle or chnrle (CTiurf* or Carte /*.}. Rustic-- s. 
rustieaHus."— Promt*. Parr. 


bSil, best; pfot, cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bengh; go, gom; thin, this; cin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. in£r 

-clxuu -tian = ahau. -tlcn, -si on = shun; -tiou, -sion = zhun. -tious, sious, -clous = sh Us. -ble, -dlo, ic. = b9l, d$L 
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cherice— chert 


• ©her-ice, * cher-iche, v.t . [Cherish.] 

©her -if, gher'-ifl; sher'-iff, sher-rlffe, «. 

[Arab, sheri/ = (a.) noble, holy ; (*.) a prince ; 
from scharqfd = to be eminent. ] A high-pnest 
amongst the Mohammedans ; the prince of 
Mecca. 

* cher-i-feire, s. [Cherry-fair.] 

gher-i mo^-er, 8. [Fr. chirimolier, from 
T cherimoles, the Peruvian name of the fruit.] 

1. The fruit of the Anona Cherimolia, most 
valued io Peru and other parts of South 
America. It b a heart-shaped fruit, and 
bears a strong resemblance to the custard 
apple. 

2. The tree from which it is derived. It is 
about twelve feet high, with oval pointed 
leaves, and greenish-white fragrant flowers. 

■ gher'-is-ange, * Qh£r-Is-aunce, s. _ [O. 

Fr. cA«risanf, pr. par. of cherir = to cherish.] 
The act of cherishing ; the state of being 
cherished. 

•' I ne knew no cherisaunce."— Romaunt of note, 

gher'-ist, * gher-ice, * gher-iche, * gher- 
iach, *cher-ry, *gher-ych, *gher-yce, 

v.t . [O. Fr. cherir, pr. par. cherisant ; Fr. 
chtrir, pr. par. chtrissant ; O.Fr. & Fr. cAer = 
dear ; Lat. cams.] [Caress.] 

1. Of persons : To hold dear, to treat with 
affection. 

2. Of thoughts, feelings, principles, <Cc. : To 
Indulge, to encourage, to foster, to promote. 

" Ma^iitrates have nlwayi thought themselves con- 
cerned to cherish religion."— TMotson. 

For the difference between to cherish and 
to /osier see Foster, v. 

ghSr -ished, * gher-ysshed, pa. par. A a. 

[Cherish, v.] 

gher'-Ish er, s. [Eng. cherish; -cr.] One 
who cherishes, encourages, or supports. 

" He that comforts iny wife, la the chcrither of my 
flesh and Wood Shakes p. : A U't ir«M. L S. 

gher-ish-ing, * gher-ls-shinge, • cher- 
schyng, * cher-synge, pr. par., a., A s. 
[Cherish, ».] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of eocouraging, fos- 
tering, or 3upportiug. 

" Chernynpe [chertchyng H., cherisshinge /*.]. Fodo, 
ntltriclo." — Prompt. Parv. 

fcher -Ish liig-ly, adv. [Eng. cherishing; 
-ly.] In a cherishing, affectionate, or eucour- 
aging manner. 

* gher'-ish-ment, *. [Eng. cherish ; -went.] 
Encouragement, support ; cherishing. 

“ That with rich bonutle, and dcare chrrishment 
Supports the praise of noble PoCsle.'* 

Spenser ; Tcaret of Muses . 

* gher'-l-stone, s. [Cherry-stone.] 

* cher-i-tre, s. [Cher by-tree.] 

* gherk, s. [Chark (2), r.] 

* gherl, s. [Churl.] 

cher-le'-ri-a, s. [Named in honour of John 
Henry Cherfer, who aasisted the botanist J. 
Bauhinia in his history of plants.] 

Bot. : A genn3 of small smooth-tufted, moss- 
like plants of the order Caryophyllaceie. 
Cherleria sedoidcs or Arenaria Chtrleria ia a 
plant densely tufted, with petala none or 
minute. It ia found on lofty Scottish moun- 
tains, flowering from June to August. It ap- 
pears also on the Alps and the Pyrenees. 

•gherl’-hed, s. [Mid. Eng. chcrl = churl ; - hed 
=-hood.J The quality or state of being chur- 
lish, churlishness. QVycliffe .) 

* gher'-liche, * gher-lish, * gher-lisch, 
* gher-lyche, a. [Churlish.] 

* gher -lich-ly, * gher-lyache-ly, adv. 
[Mid. Eng. cherliche , cherlysche = churlish ; -l y. ] 
Churlishly. 

•* Cherlichly. K. Cherlyichely. EL Churleishly, p. 
Rutticalis.'— Prompt. Pare. 

* gher-lish, * gher-lyche, a. [Churlish.] 

Cher'-mes, 8. [Ar. & Pers. karmas, kermes , 
from Saosc. krimidja =*. engendered by a 
worm.] The same as Kermes (q.v.). 


* cherno, s. [Churn*.] 

che-ro-a, s. [Etvm. douhtfuL] A Chinese 
porcelain clay. ( Nuttall. ) 

gher’-o-kine, s. (From Cherokee County, in 
Georgia, where It is found.] 

Min. : A milk-white or pinkish - white 
mineral, a variety of Pyromorphite. 

gher-oot', sher-oot’, s. [Etymol. uokoown.J 
A kind of cigar, originally brought from 
Manilla in the Philippine Islands. It was 
formerly much prized for its delicacy of 
flavour. Both ends are cut off square, so 
that either may be lighted. In this reaped 
it differs from an ordinary cigar, one end of 
which is pointed. 

“ Amusing himself, with his pipe und cheroots. 

The whole afternoou, at the Wont-ia- Boots." 

Barham: Jngoldsby Legends ; Look at the Clock. 

cher’-ris, chur'-ras, s. [Nepaulese.] 

Bot. : An Indian name for the resinous exu- 
dation of the Hemp, Cannabis sativa. 

• gher-ri-let, s. [Cherry let. 1 A little 

cherry. {Sylvester, trails, of du Bartas.) 


gher -ry, * gher'-rie, *gher'-y, *gher'-ie, 
ghir'-rf’, •ghlr'-y, ghir’-i, a. A a. [A cor- 
ruption of Mid. Eng. chtris or chiris, the e 
being mistaken for the sign of the plural ; A.S. 
cirse, cyrse =j a cherry; ciris-bedm , cirse-treow, 
cyrse-treov) = a cherry-tree ; Sw. kerifbar) ; 
Dan. kirse (baer) ; Dut. kers ( kleurig ) ; N. H. 
Ger. kirsche; M. H. Ger. kirse; O. H. Ger. 
kirsa ; Fr. A O. Fr. cerise ; Prov. scriria ; Sp. 
cereca; Port, cereja ; Ital. cinVgia; Lat. ccrasus; 
Gr. Kcpatriov ( kerasion ) = a cherry, Ktpaaos 
(kerasos), see pave a (kerasea) = the cherry-tree, 
from Cerasus (now Kertsoun), in Pontna, from 
which Lucullus is said to have first brought 
cherriea to Italy about 68 B.C. So says Pliny, 
hut as the cherry grew wild in Greece it ia 
more probable that the town was called from 
the tree rather than rice versa. ) 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language, Bot. & Hort. : 

1. The name given to various species of 
the geuus Prunus and sub-genus Cerasus, 
especially to certain trees which grow wild in 
America, Europe, and other portions of the 
Northern tempers ta zone. (1) Prunus cerasus, 
called also Cerasus vulgaris, (2) P. Avium, the 
Gean Cherry, called also the Small Cherry, and 
(3) Prunus Padus, the Bird Cherry or Bird ‘3 
Cherry, called also the Cluster Cherry and the 
Fowl Cherry. Bentham and Sir Joseph Hooker 
consider Nos. 1 and 2 mere varieties or sub- 
species and not really distinct. From these 
came the cultivated garden cherry. [Cerasus.] 
Other species are the Bastard Cherry (Cerasus 
Pseudo-cerasus), the Choke Cherry (O’, vir - 
jriiiana), Ac. [Choke, Ac.] 

2. The drupe or stone-fruit of the cherry- 
tree. It is a superior one-celled, one-seeded, 
indehiscent fruit, having a fleshy or pulpy 
sarcocarp, a hard eodocarp, Bnd a pericarp. 

3. The name given to various trees with 
resemblauce often superficial to the cherry- 
tree. Spec. : The Barbadoes Cherry ( Malpighia 
glabro), the Hottentot Cherry (Casin« J/auro- 
cenia), the native cherry of Australia (1) Ezo- 
carpus cu press iformis, (2) Selitris ingens. 

4. A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit sweetened and diluted. 

TL Metal. : A spherical bar, used spe dolly 
in running out the cavities of bullet-moulds. 

B. As adjective: Resembling a cherry in 
colour. 

" A cherry Up. ft passing pleasing tongue." 

Bhakesp. : Richard 111., L L 

Tf Obvious compound : Cherry. coloured. 


cherry-bay, s. [Laurel.] 
cherry-bird, s. Oriolus galbulus. 


cherry-bob, s. Two cherriea, having the 
stalks united, used by children as esrriogs 
and in games. 

cherry-bounce, s. Cherry-brandy and 
sugar. 

M Burnt brandy very good I hold. 

To keep in hent, And force oat cold ; 

And if you chuse to drink It r»w. 

51 ix sugar which it down will draw : 

WheQ men together these do flounce, 

They c all the liquor cherry-bounce." 

Poor Zlobin, 1740. (.Yarn.) 


cherry-brandy, A favourite coi-dial, 
prepared by steeping freshly- gathered Morello 


cherries in brandy for one or two months, 
and then sweetening with powdered sugar or 
augar-caudy. 

cherry -cheeked, a. Rosy - cheeked, 

ruddy. 

cherry-crab, s. 

Bot. : A variety of the Siberian crab, Pyrv* 
Malus baccata, 

* cherry-fair, * cherifeire, * ohyrye 
feire, S. A fair for the sale of cherries and 
other fruit. 

“Thie world® ym but a tAyry« /cf re .'— Ly 
Minor Poems, p. 53 L 

cherry-grun, s. [Cerasin.] 
cherry-laurel, *. 

Bot. : An evergreen shrub, Ccrasus Lauro* 
cerasus, common in nurseries. The leavjg 
have a flavour resembling that of bitter 
almonds. 

cherry-pepper, «. 

Bot. : A plant, Capsicum cerasi forme, e« 
named from the appearance of the fruit. 

cherry-pie, «. 

]. Ord. Ixing.: A pie containing cherries. 

2. Bot . : A name given to two planta from the 
smell of the flowers : (1 ) Heliotropium peruvia- 
num, (2) Epilobium hirsutum. 

* cherry-pit, s. A child’s play, in which 
they throw cherry-stones into a small hole. 

"1 [Lord Falkland] see all parents labour to fix 
opinions into their children before they cotoe to an 
»ge fit to Judge of any k'reater doubts than what may 
happen at span -counter or cherry-pit. . .'—Hammond: 
li'orJfcj. vol. 1L p. 87A 

cherry-rum, s. Rum in which cherriea 

have been ateeped. 

cherry-stone, «. The hard endocarp of 
the drupe or fruit of the cherry-tree. 

cherry-stoner, s. A domestic imple- 
ment for stooing cherries. It works by in- 
troducing a forked prong, which pinches the 
cherry -stooe out of the pulp. (Knight.) 

cherry-tree, s. [Cherry, 1.] 
cherry-wine, s. A sweet wine made 
from cherries ; a liqueur, also called Maras- 
chino, prepared from cherries in Italy and 
Dalmatia. [Maraschino. 1 
cherry-wood, s. 

Bot . : A plant, Viburnum Opulus. (Britt. A 
Holland.) 

•gher-ry (1), v.t. [Cherry, a] To redden, 
to colour or paint. 

** Her cheek ehe cherries." 

Sylvester : The Decay. 122. [Da ties 1 

* gher'-ry (2), v.t. [Fr. cWrir.] To cherish 

" Sweet® Goddesses all three, which me in mirth do 
cherry l'' Spenser: F. Q., VL x. 22. 

* cher'-ry-let, * cher-e lette, s. [Eng. 

cherry ; dim. suff. -let.) A little cherry. 

•• Two emellinp. e welling, hwbful cherelettrs." 

Herrick: Appendix, jv 434. {Luries.) 

* gher-schyng, s. [Cherishino.1 
t cher-set, s. [Churchesset.] 

cher'-si-an^, cher-si'-teg, s. pi [From Gr. 

tchersinos) = pertaining tu land tor- 
toises (PZiny) : x'P* (chersos) = dry land, and 
Eng. suff. -ans or -if«.] 

Zool. : A name given to the division of the 
Chelonia containing the Land Tortoises. 

cher'-so-nese, s. [Gr. ( c herso- 

nesos), from x«p<r°* (chersos) = land, and e^<roc 
(ncsos) = an island ; Fr. chersonise.) A penin- 
sula ; a tract of land almost surrounded by 
the 3 ea, but joined to the continent by a nar- 
row neck or isthmus. Examples, the Crin&rto 
Chersonese, now called Jutland, and the Taurie 
Chersonese, now the Crimea. 

* gher-sydde, pa. par. or a. [Cherished.] 

•* Chersydde ( cherytchyd , cherisshed). Fotus, nutrt- 
tus.'— prompt. Parc. 

* gher-syn, v.t. [CHEnisn.] 

“ Chert yn. Foveo." — Prompt. Pare. 

* gher-synge, s. [Cherishing.] 

M Chersynge (cherrchyng H., cherisshings P.J. Foci*, 
nutricio."— Prompt. Parv. 

ghert, s. [lr. ceirthe = stone.] 

Min. : A name often applied to Homstone 


fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu= kw. 
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dad to any impure flinty rock, lucludiug the 
Jaspers. (Dana.) 

* cher~te» * ehier-te, s. [O. Fr. chert*.] 
[Charity.] Good-will, love, kind-feeling. 

*• Y had tk gret chrrto toward mankinds ." — Chaucer 
C. T.. 11,193. 

cher'-ty, a. (Eng. chert; -y.] Like chert; 
flinty. 

9her-ub, s. [lleb. (kerub), 

or TD'TQ (kerubim). It Is sometimes written 
in the' plural, improperly, eherublma.] A 
celestial spirit which, ia the hierurchy, 
is placed next in order to the seraphim. 
All the several descriptions which the Scrip- 
ture gives ns of cherubim differ from oue 
another, as they are described in the shapes 
of men, eagles, oxen, lionR, and in a composi- 
tion of all these figures put together. The 
hieroglyphic^ representations in the embroi- 
dery upon the curtains of the taberoacle were 
called by Moaes (Exod. xxvi. 1) cherubim of 
cunning work. (Calmet.) 

“ I have heard It said. 

The r-empha love most —chrrublm know most— 

And thU abouid be * cherub — since he loves not." 

Byron : Cain, L L 

cherub guarded, a. Guarded by cheru- 
bim. 

•’The chtrvb-guardvd walls of Eden, . . 

Byron : Cain, 11. 2 

£her-u’-blc, * 9 her-u’-bick, * gher-u’- 

bie al, a. [Eng. cherub ; -tc, -ical.] Of or 
pertaiuing to cherubs ; angelic. 

Cherubic hymn : 

Eccles. : A hymn aaid to have beea intro- 
duced ioto the liturgy of Constantinople about 
the middle of the sixth century, commencing 
“ We who mystically represent the cherubim, 1 ' 
aud followed by Alleluia, repeated tbrea 
times. The term is sometimes applied to the 
ter sunctus or trisagion (q.v.) in the Roman 
Mass, and in the Anglican office for Holy 
Coiuinunioa. 

$her'-u-bim, s. ]>l. [Cherub.] 

* 9 ber-u-bim -ic, a. (Eng. c/tent&m; -ic.] 

Cherubic, angelic. (Wolcott.) 

* 9 her'-u-bln, a. A s. [Cherub.] 

A, Asad}.: Cherubic, angelic. 

” Hath in her more destruction than thy «word. 

For all her cherubln look." 

Bhakesp. : Timon of A then*, lv. a 

B. ^3 subst. : A cherub. 

" Whose face ia nanullse, but fenc'd from aln : 

For God in either eye lias plac’d a cAcru&iu. 

Dryden z To the Duchess of Ormond. 

To be In the cherubins: To be in the 
clouds, to have no reality. 

"Soch quldlflcall trifles, that were al in the cheru- 
bim. ■ Uaal A poph. of Erasmus, p. 139. ( Davies . ) 

* 9 her'-up, s. [Chirp, Chirrup.] 

* 9 her -up, v.t. A i . (Chirp, Chirrup.] 

* Cher -veil, s. [A corruption of Fr. chhvre- 
feuille ; Lat. caprifolium, from capra = a goat, 
anil folium = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A plant, Lonicera Periclymenum. 

"Caprlfollutn ... Is chereetl or gootea leave*.” — 
Crete IlerbdtU {Britt. & Holland.) 

cher -vll, &. [A.S. cerfllle. c arjille, cyrJUle ; 
O. II. Uer. kervela, kerviU t; M. II. Ger. kervete ; 
Ger. kerbel ; Fr. cer/euil ; Sp. cervfolio ; Ital. 
cer/oglio ; Put. kervel, nil from Lat. ccrefolium, 
choercphyllum, from Gr. \aipet/>uAAov (c halre- 
phullon): x <u *P w (c/tatro) = to rejoice, and 
^vAAov (phtulon) = a leaf : ao named from the 
agreeable odour of the leaves. ] [Chacropiiyl- 
lum.] 

Bot. : A garden potherb, Chcerophyllum 
sativum , called also Anthriscus Cerefolinm. 
[ANTiimscus.] C. temulum or tcmuUntum Is 
British. It is oue to three feet high, with the 
nodes purple-spotted, the leaves doubly pin- 
nate. Common In Britain ; very rare in Ire- 
land. It flowers in June and July. 

Cow-weed Chervil: (Cow- weed]. 

Grail Chervil : Myrrhis odorata. 

Hemlock Chervil: Torilis Anthriscus, ao 
called from the etem being spotted like hem- 
lock. 

Mock Chervil: (1) Anthriscus sylvestris 

(Turner), (2) Scandix Pec ten (Gerardc). 

Needle Chervil : Scandix Pecten. 

Parsnip Chervil : Chccrophyllum bulbosum or 
Anthriscus bulltosus. 


Rough Chervil: Torilis Anthriscus. 

Sweet Chervil: Afyrrhis odorata. 

Wild Chervil: (1) Scaruliz pecten ( Lyte ), (2) 
Anthriscus sylvestris (Britt. & Holland.) 

* cher-vyn, * cher-wyn, * cher-uen, v. i. 

[Char (3), v., Cher.] To twist or turn. 

” Cherwyn or tetyn {cherry n or fretyu. II . cheruen 
or freten, P.). Torqueo. Oath ."—Prompt. Parv. 

* cher vynge, $. [Chervyn.] A twisting or 
turning. 

" Cherry ngo, or frwtyuge In ye worn he. Torcio 
Prompt. Parv. 

* chcr-y-schyd, pa. par . or a. [Cherished.] 

* 9her-y-tre, s. [Cherry-tree.] 

" A cherytro : c eras us." 

Cat hoi. A nglicum, 

*9be sa-byl, * 9hes-a-bylle, s. [Cha- 
suble.] 

* 9hes boke, *. [Chasbol, Chesebol.) 

* 9hese, s. [Cheese.] 

" Che to. Caseus."— Prompt. Parv. 

* 9 hese, v.t. A i. [Choose.] 

■* 9hese-bol, * ches-bole, * 9hesse boll©, 
* 9hese-bolle, ches-bow, s. [Chasbol.] 
Tlie red poppy (Papaver Rhceas). (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

" Chexebolle. Papaver. tadia."— Prompt. Parv. 

9hes-i-ble, s. [Ch.ascble.] 

' 9 hes-il, s. [Chasule ] 

* 9hes-ill, * 9hes-ylle, s. [Chisel (2), s .] 

ches-Up, 8. [A.S. cfjslybb , cyslyb, from c $$e 

= cheese, and iybb = a drug, poison. Cf. 
Ger. kdseluppe.] 

* i. Rennet. 

* 2. A rennet bag. 

* 3. Some apecies of Oaiscus, probably the 
common wood-louse ( 0 . annadillo). 

* 9hes r nut, s, [Chestnut.] 

9hess (1), * 9hes, * 9hesse, s. & a. [A cormp- 
tion of checks, from G. Fr. eschecs, cschacs = 
chess, pi. of eschec, eschac = check, lit. = a 
king; ItaL scacco; Sp. jaqve, xaque; Port. 
xa/pie ; Ger. schach; I cel. shak ; Dan. skak ; 
Sw. schack; Dut. schaak. (Skeat.)] (Check, s.) 

A. .-Is substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

J. Tha gama described in II. 

" Mo doth in nn ye kueades ate ches other ate table*.” 
— Ayenbite. p. 52. 

* 2. A chess-board. 

" Hi* tables, hia ches he bare, Trl tfram, II. 10. 

3. The quarter or any smaller division of ao 
Rpple, pear, Ac., ent regularly iuto pieces ; 
the chess or lith of an orange. 

II. Tech. : The gama of chess is of very great 
antiquity. It wiis probably iuvented iu China 
or India, certainly in the East. In India it has 
been from time immemorial knowa as c hat li- 
ra ngn, i.c., the four angas, or members of a a 
army, viz. : elephants, horaes, chariots, and 
foot aoldiers. This was by the Persiaas cor- 
rupted into chatrang, and by tha Arabs into 
shat rang. By them it was introduced into 
Spain in the eighth century, and from thence 
it found its way into Fmnee, and was known 
In England before the Norman conquest. 
From the Arabic shatrang came tho still fur- 
ther corrupted forms scacchi , ichecs, nnd chess. 
In the modern European arrangement the idea 
of elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers 
has boeu abandoned, and, in their places, have 
been substituted a king, queen, knights, bish- 
ops, castles or rooks, and pawns, forming six 
distinct classes of pieces. [See these words.} 
Tho name roofc is the Hindu rat'h — an armed 
chariot ; Pers. rolch : the }xiivns are tho foot- 
soldiers, Hindu peon — an attendant. The 
gamo is played on a board divided into aixty- 
lbnr squares, coloured alternately black 
and white. Each player has sixteen pieces, 
viz., a king, n queen, two bishops, two 
knights, two castles or rooks, nnd eight 
pawns. Tho manner of moving each piece is 
regulated by rule, nnd the object of each 
player is to checkmate the other. [Check- 
mate.] 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

^ Obvious compounds: Chess-game (Carlyle), 
chess-player, chess- table, chess-tournament. 


chess-board, s. The board or table on 
which cbess is played. (For description see 
Chess, A. II.) 

chess-man, * chest-man, s. Oaa of 

the “ men ” or pieces used 
in the game of chess. 

chess player, s. One 

who plays chess, esp. one 
who plays it well tc 
habitually. 

chess-rook, s. 

1. Chess : A rook or castle 
(see these words). 

2. Her. : A bearing in chess-rook. 
coats of anna. 

9 hess (2), s. [Of obscure origin ; cf. Cheat 

(3), 3.] 

Bot. : A name given in the United States to 
a kiad of grass, Bromus secalinus, which grows 
amongst wheat, aod is often erroneously ra- 
garded as a kiod of degenerate wheat. It 
bears some resemblance to oats, and if grouod 
up with wheat and used for food is said to 
produce narcotic effects. It is alao called 
Cheat. (JFr&sler.) 

chess-apple, 3. 

Bot. : The fruit of Pyrus Aria. 

9hess ( 3 ), s. [Fr. chassis.] 

1. The frame of wood for a window ; a sash 
(Scotch.) 

2. A flooring board of a military bridge 
The chesses lie upon the balks, which are 
longitudiaal timbers resting upon the bateaux 
or pontons. (Knight.) 

chess-tree, 3 . 

Naut . .* A piece of oak fastened on the top- 
side of the vessel, for securing the main-taek 
to, or hauling borne the clue of the main-saik 

9hes'-sart, 9 hes'-sel, s. [Eng. cheese, and 
snff. -nrf, -ef.] The perforated woodeo mould 
or vat in which cheese is pressed. 

ches-ses, s. [Etyio. doubtful.] A plaot, tha 

peony (Pceonia officinalis). 

ches -sex, s. [Fr. chassis.] 

Mil. : The boards used for the flooring of a 
temporary military bridge. [Chess (3), $. 2.] 

9 hess -ford, 9 heese-ford, s. [Apparently 
a corruption of cheese-fat (q.v.) or of cheese- 
form.] A cheese-iuouli (Scotch.) 

* 9 hess'-ner, 3 . [Eng. chess ; -er.] A chess- 
player. 

" Yonder's my game, which, like & politic chrssnvr, 

I must not seeme to eec." 

Sliddl.: O a mo at C7mu.1t 

* ches’-s6m,3. [Mid. Eng. c hessil ; A. 9. moscI.] 
[Chisel (2), 3 .] Mellow, friable earth. 

“The tender cftxuom *nd mellow earth l* tho bert, 
being more mould, between the two extreme* of clay 
and s uid . . ."—Bacon : .Vat. IHsL 

* ohes-soun, r.f. [From Norm. Fr. achesouner 
= to accuse.] To subject to blnme, to accuse^ 

** He is sa lul of Justice, richtand ressoun, 

I lute him not In oeht that will me c/*«*ionn." 

Priests of Pebllsz Pink. S. P Rcpr.. L 39. 

* ches soun, ches owne, s. [From Norm. 

Fr. acheson, achaysson = accusation, reason, 
occasion, enuse, hurt. ( Kelham .)] Blame, 

accusation, exception. 

'* If that ye think richt, or ylt ressoun. 

To that i can. nor nn man. have eTwaioun." 

Priests of Peblis: & P. ftepr., 1. 7. 

£hcs '-sy, s. A a. IThe oaioo of a village near 
Lyons.] 

A- jfs subst. : (See the otymologj*>, 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or produced at 
Chessy. 

Chessy-copper, s. 

Min. : The same as Azimrre (q.v.). occur- 
ring in sjilendid crystallisations at Chessy, 
wlicnco it is also called Chessylite. 

ches -sy-llte, s, [Chessy, and auff. - life (M in.) 
(q-v.>] 

Min. : Tho same as Cu ess y-copper (q.v.). 

9hcst ( 1 ), * 9heste ( 1 ), * 9histe, * klste, 
* 9hist, * klst, * kvst, s. A a. [A. 9 . 
cyAe ; Sw. kista ; Dan. kistc, from Lat cisfa ; 
Gr. *icmj (kistc) = a box, a cheat.] 



boil, b6^; ptfiit, J<5^1; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, benph; go. gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist ph -t, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -slon =zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, d§L 
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chest— chevalric 


Am. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A large box of wood or other material. 

* 2. A coffin. 

"He i* no* Joed *n uayled lu hi* chest." 

Chaucer: V. T, 7,906. 

* 3 The ark. 

"Hal* tbou [ooe] clawed thy *y*f with cloy Hlleabouto?" 

Ear. Eng A Hit. Poems; Cleanness. 343. 

*4. A receptacle of any kind, such as a 
basket. 

"Minerva nurs'd him. and the Infant laid. 
Within a chest of twining osiers mad**." 

Additon : The Story of Coronl*. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anal. : The thorax, the part of the body 
enclosed by the ribs and breast-bone. 

2. Comm. : The quantity of any commodity 
contained io a ease. 

3. A box or receptacle for money, the public 
treasury. 

•'And all the princes and all the people rejoiced, 
and brought in, and oast into the c host, until they had 
mode tin cud/'— 2<^ro»t xxiv. to. 

1C Chest -of- drawers : 

Furniture: A movable wooden frame con- 
taining drawers. 

* Chest of viols : 

Music : A concert or set of viols formerly 
In use. A chest of viola, with a harpsichord 
or organ, with an occasional hautboy or flageo- 
let, formed an ordinary orchestra in the early 
part of the 17th century. ( Stainer £ Barrett?) 

B. adj. : (See the compounds). 

chest-bellows, s. The piston bellows, 
chest-foundering, «. 

Farriery : A disease in lmrsea. It comes 
near to a pleurisy, or peripaeumony, in a 
human body. ( Farrier's Dictionary.) 

chest-lock, s. A mortise-lock, inserted 
vertically into the body of a chest or box, the 
plate, which frequently has two staples, being 
let into the under sides of the lid. The bolt 
has a horizontal movement. 

chest-protector, s. A covering for the 
chest, made of chamois, flannel, hare-skin, or 
other material, and worn by persons affected 
with pulmonary complaints. 

chest-rope, a. 

.Yu id. ; A long boat-rojie or warp. 

Chest-saw, s. A species of hand-saw 
without a back. 

chest-trap, s. Boxes or traps for catch- 
ing polecats or other vermin. 

* Chest -worm, s. Perhaps Angina 
pectoris. 

. . {mowings of chcst-*forrm. u — Ward : Sermons, 
p. 60. (Z>apfc*.| 

* ohest (2), * cheste (2), * cheast, s. [A.S. 

ecash] A quarrelling, a dispute. 

"Tho alone of cootumelle, or etrlf, and chests."— 
Chaucer : Parson' t Tate. 

* ^hest, v.t. [Chest (l), s.) 

1. To deposit in a chest or box of any 
kind 

2. To pat into a coffin. 

"He 1 Joseph 1 dleth and 1a chested."— (Jen. L 26, 
heading. 

^hes -ted, pa, par, k a. [Che 6T (1), s.] 

1. .4^ pa. par . ; Placed or deposited in a 
chest. 

2. .4s adj. : Having a chest : used only in 
such compounds as broad-chested, narrow- 
chested. 

**. . . bin father was a very proper man, bvoad- 
shouldercd and chested, . . ."—Fuller: WcrthL's, 

Rutlandshire. 


• 9'aes - telne, * 9 hes - teyne, s. [Chest- 
nut.] 

" Under a chesteyn tre.** 

Ly beaus Disc., 1,161. 

9hest'-er (1), a. [Lat. castYa — a camp.] 
[Castor.] 


1. As an independent word: The name 

given to a circular fortification in some parts 
of Scotland. 


••There are eeveral circular fortifications, called 
Chesters, whieh bear cvldeut marks of (Treat antiquity 
—They are nil similar to each other, and much about 
the mine size ; being nearly 4* or 60 yards diameter.*'— 
Kilsyth: StirU Si at 1st. Ace., xvlli 20i 


2. Asasujftx: It i9 found forming part of the 
names of several towns in England, as Man- 
chester, Towcester, Ac., nml points to the fact 


of these places having been the sites of Roman 
encampments. 

* ohest'-er (2), ». [Eng. chest, v.; -er.] An 
embalmer of a dead body. 

“ Chester of a dcade corps, or he that doth the olTyca. 
Pollinctor." — I/nloct. 

?hes -ter-fleld, *. [Named after Lord Ches- 
terfield.] A aoit of loose overcoat. 

Ches'-tcr-lite, ft. [From Chester Co., Penn- 
sylvania, where it occurs ; sulf. -Hie {Min.) 
(q.V.).] 

JJtn. : A variety of Orthoclaae, occurring in 
white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
implanted oa dolomite. Sp. gr., 2*531. (Dana.) 

* 9hcst -Irig, *. [Chest, v. At «.] The act or 
process of filling dead bodies with apices in 
order to preserve them ; embalming. 

**. . . the leading and chesting waa preparing, not 
lacking any thing . . — Strype : Memoirs, lien. VII/., 

aiL 1636. 

* chest-man, 5 . [Chessman.] 

" Chrxtmen or tablemen. Tcasant." — TTntoct, 

9hest’-nut (st as s), # 9 hes -nut, "chest- 
on, * chcstcine, * chcstayn, * ches- 
tayne, * chastein, * chestan, * chcs- 
tain, * chas-teyn, • castany, * kes- 
teyn, s. & a. [Properly two words, See 1. 

O. Fr. chasteigne, castenge ; Sp casta ft a ; Port, 
casta nh a ; ltal. castagna ; O. H. Ger. kestinna, 
kestina ; M. H. Gcr. kestene, chest Inne ; Fr. 
chdtaigne, from Lat. Costarica ; Gr. naaiavov 
( kastanon ) — a chestnut, from Kaarava ( kas - 
farm), a city in Pontus, Asia Minor, where the 
tree grew in abundance, and whence it was 
introduced into Europe.] 

A. As* sit bstaiiti vt : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

*1 .Of the forms chesten, chesteine, &c. : 
A chestnut tree. 

** Crete fores tea of chest eynes. "—ifa undev ilia, p. 307. 

*2. « compound: The fruit of 1. [IT. 

2-] 

3. Of all forms: The same as If. 

4. A colour : a deep, reddish- brown colour. 
"... your chestnut was ever the only colour. **- 

Shakesp. As Von Like If, ill. 4. 

5. Of the form chestant only : A horsa of a 
chestnut colour. 

IL Botany: 

1. The common name for Castauea. [Cas- 
tanea, Chestnut-tree.] 

2. Tha fruit of the Chast oat-tree. Those of 
the Spanish and American chestnuts, and of 
the Dwarf cliestuut, or Ohinquapiu, aro edible. 

“Of the trouth the chestain tre a hryng forth the 
Boft ewete chestnut out of the sharp prickyngond hard 
buske .” — Oolden Poke, c. 0. 

Earth chesnut : Bunium Jteruosnm. 

Slang: Tho word Chestnut is used In the 
United States to ludioate r stale witticism ur 
anecdote. 

B. As adj.: Of a deep aod rich reddish- 
brown colour. 

chestnut-brown, a. Brown, with tha 
peculiar red tint of the chestnut. 

chestnut-oak, s. 

Botany: 

1. Quercus castanea. 

2. The timber of the sessile-fmited English 
oak, Qucrcus scssilijlora. 

chestnut-tree, s. 

1. Costarica re.sca. The wood of this, the 
Sweet or Spanish Chestnut; is sometimes used 
in house carpentry. 

2. .Escvlus hipjwcastanuvi, tlie Horse-chest- 
nut, furnishes a white wood, much used in 
Tunbridge- ware and for brush-backs. The 
inner hark, when infused in boiling water, 
produces a yellow fluid, which possesses the 
remarkable power of fluorescence, that is, it 
throws back from its first surface a set of rays 
of high refrangibility, and of a blue colour, 
while the ordinary rays are duly transmitted. 
( Urc .) [Fluorescence.] [Castanea.] 

chos’-ton, s. [Mid. Eng. chesten = a chestnut, 
so called from its resemblance to a chestnut.] 
A species of plum. 

* 9 hes’-well, s. [Mid. Eng. ches — cheese, aod 
well . ] A cheese-vat. 

He is gone out of tho ches well that he was 
made in : A reflect inn upon persons who perk 
above their birth and station. (Kelly, p. 141.) 


* 9 hcs'-y-bU, «. [Chabubue.] 

9 he -tah, s. [Cheetah.] 

9hSt’-tlk, *tjet'-tck, a. [Javanese.] 

1. The poison from tho tree described under 
No. 2. 

2. A tree, Sti'ychnos Tieute, the Upas Tieute. 
Its poison is more virulent than tlmt of the 
genuine Upas, at tarts toxica via, with which 
it must not he confounded. The Javanese use 
the Tieute to poison their arrows. # 

9hct'-wert, s. [Russian.] 

Comm. : A measure of grain, equal to 0*7218 
of an imperial quaiter, or nearly six Winches- 
ter bushels. 

* Ghev'-o-phie, s. [O. Fr. chevachie, chevau- 
chtc, chevaulchic, from chcvaucher, chevachier, 
chevalchier ~ to rid8 ; chervil = a horse ; Low 
Lat. chevalchia.] An exjiedition on horse- 
back. 

'• He hod been sometime lu eftewtoMe, 

Iu Flauudres, lu Artel*, and u» Plcardle.’ 

Chaucer: C.T. , Frol. 86, 

* 9hev r -age, s. [CniEFAOE.1 

"Chemije Is n eumine of money paid by villeins to 
their lords lu acknowledgement of their slaverie 
. . . Itseeuietli also to l*o u.sed i >r a autmueof money 
given by one man to nnotbeT of power & might for hu- 
avowioent. maintenance, and protection, as to tbelx 
bend or leader : Master Lambert wrltetb It Chivag* 
or rather Chlefeaga "— Lex Termes de la Ley. 

* 9 hev-aille, s. [Cavalry, Chivalry.] 

" Ne to chceatll e ne to oherlen.**— AyenbUe. p. 87. 

9he-v3,l' (pi. chevaux ; pron. she voO, » 

[Fr. cheval = a horse.] [Cavalry, Caval- 
caoe.] Properly a horse; lienee, a frame or 
framework of any kind. 

cheval-de-friee (generally in the plural, 
chcvoMX-dc-frise), s. [fV. cheval = a horse; 
frise = Friesic.] A bar traversed by rows of’ 



pointed stakes, and used to barricade an ap- 
proach or close a breach. Called a Friesland 
horse becauae first used at the aiegc of Gronin- 
gen, in that province, ia 1658. 

cheval-glass, s. A looking-glass of euch 
size and so mounted as to exhibit the full 
figure. 

"Superb drooses hanging on the chevalglastss ." — 

Dickens : .Ytcholas Elckteby, ch. 10. 

* cheval -trap, s. 

Mil. : The aarne as Caltrop (q.r.). 

9 he-val©‘-ment, s. [Fr.] 

Arch. : A sort of prop made of one or two 
pieces of timber, with a head laid buttress- 
fashion on a rest. It serves to support jambe, 
&c. 

* Che-vST-er, v. [Fr.] In the manege, ap- 
plied to a horse when, io passing upon a trot 
or walk, his olf fore-leg crosses the near fore- 
leg every eecond motion. 

Ghev'-a-lot, s. [Fr.] 

1. Mil. : A temporary or movable bridge 

FheraTcti, boats. Spanish nnd Engllah pontoon*. 

Weltingtan : Dvsf>atch, vit. 4U. 

2. Music : The bridge of a stringed instru- 
ment. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

ghov -a-lier, * Qhev-a lere, s. TFr., from 
cheval'— a horse.] [Cavalier.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* I. Literally : 

(1) A knight, a mounted warrior. 

(2) A member of certain orders of knight- 
hood. 

* 2. Fig. : A noble, gallant roan. 

II. Her. : A horseman armed at all points. 

T The Chevalier was a name particularly ap- 
plied to the younger Pretender. 

^ Chevalier rf* Industrie : One who lives oa 
his wits. 

* 9 hev'-al-rlc, s. [Chivalric.] 


fate, <at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^ 
or, *vore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ninite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = c^ ey = a. qn = kw. 


ohevalrous— chewed 
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* ^hev'-al-rous, a. [Chivalrous.] 

ehc-vas'-ter, gho-ves'-tre, s. [Fr. che- 
vtlrc; O. Fr. chevcstre = a bandage.] 

Surg.: A double roller applied to the bead. 

* 9he-vaun 9e, s. [0. Fr. c hcvance, from Low 
Lat. chcvuncia.] [Achievanue.] An achieve- 
ment. 

•• Full of to make a great chevaunce 

Gower: C. A., 11. 27S. 


« 9heve f * 9heeve, v.i. & U [0. Fr. t/tevir, 
from chef = the head.] [Achieve.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To auceeed, to fare. 


2. To happeo, to occur, to come to pass. 

"For no chaunre that may chene. chaungo your 
wllle."— Pair. of Troy, 708. 

3. To attain, to succeed in reaching or at- 
taining to. 

“Then Achillea oheuyt to land."— Dcstr. of Troy , 8,972 

4. To attach oneself, to join. 

"Grute was that linage and many to tln-m c heued." 
—Hob. of B run no, p. 328. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To happen to, to befall. 

"Of chivalry nnd chauuee that chsuyt hym before. ’* •• 
— Destr. of Troy, 617. 

2. To uchiove. 

M I cheve, I brlug to an enda."— Paltgrava. 

3. To reach, to attain to. 

“The chayeruo-bowune cheueda they neuer."— J fort* 
Arthur*. 3,329. 


chev'-en, * 9hev-in, * 9heu-yn, s. [O. Fr. 

c hevesne, chevanne, from chef — a head; Lat. 
caput. So named from the aize of its head.] 
A cimb. 

"The fishes of this lake ware trouts, pikes, cAcpLu, 
and tenches."— Sir T. Drowne: Tract t, p. 09. 


• 9hev-on-ten* s. [Chiektain.] 

"And If *o falle. a c hceeriten he take." 

Chaucer: The Knight es Tale, 2,857. 


* ohev-©x\ * ehev-ir f v. [Shiver.] 

* 9hev'-er-cl f * shev'-er-Il, s. k. a. [0. 

Fr. chevrel, cheoral ; Fr. cHvreau = a kid, 
diinin. of chbvre ; Lat. capra = a goat.] 

A. .is substantive: 

1. Lit. : A species of fine soft leather, made 
of kidskin. 

2. Fig. : A soft, yielding nature or disposi- 
tion. 

"O. here’s n wit of cheveri 2, that stretclie* from an 
Inch narrow to an ell broad " Shakes;). : Romeo ± 
Juliot, 11. A. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Made of kidskin. 

2. Fig. : Yielding, pliant. 

" A sentence Is hut a chcvcrll glove to a good wit : 
how quickly the wrong side may be turned outward 1" 
— Sh (keep. : T 'fifth Right, UL L 


* Chcv -er-Il lize, v.t. [Eng. chevsril , and 
eufT. -ize.) To make as soft and pliable as 
kidskin. 

" I appeal unto your own. though uover so much 
c hevrriUizeti. consciences, my good calumulaterB . . .” 
JJountagu: App. to Cats., p. 23. 


^hov'-er-on, s. [Cheviion.] 

* 9hev-er-onc, *. [Champion.] 

* ghev'-O-salle, ?. [0. Fr. cheve$aillt, chcvc- 

saille. Cf l'rov. Fr. cabcissa ; ILaL cavezza; 
Bp. k Port, cabeza.) A necklace. 

•• Ahoute hlr uckko of gentyl eutayle 
Was shote the rlcho chrvrsuito." 

The Romaunt of the Rose. 

4 9hov-cs-aun9e, s. [Chevisance.] 

* che-vcso, * chiv-osc, $. [A.S. cefes.ee/ese, 
c ifese : O. II. tier, chebisa, chcbis ; M. 11. Ger. 
kebtse, kehes. j A concubine, a mistress. 

" Hoo wes a cheucst,"— Layamon, L 17. 


eh eves boron, a. [Mid. Eng. chevcse = a 
columbine nml boren - bom.] Born of a con- 
cubine, illegitimate. 


9he vet, s. [Fr.. from Lnt. cajwf.] 

Arch.: A variety of the npso, almost exclu- 
sively confined to French Gothic churches. 


* chcv-o-toln, • 9 hev-o-toyn, s. [Chief- 
tain.] 

“ Cheucteyns ho made sommi'."— Rob. ofOlou., jx 213, 

* ehoveys, v.t. [Ciievise.] 


She-ville , s. [Fr.] A peg fora violin, guitar, 
lute, &c. (Stainer & Barrett.) 

Shev -il^, s. pi. [Fr. cheville.) 

Naut. : Small pieces of timber in the inside 
of a ship to which the ropes called sheets or 
tacks are fastened. 

* chcv-in, s. [Cheven.] 

* ehe'-vlng, * che'-wyng t pr. par., a., k s. 

[Chevk, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. k particip. a/lj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Success, fortune. 

cheV i ot, «. ^ 

1. a valuable breed of eheep from tbe Cheviot 
Hills, between England and Scotland. 

2. A loosely woven cloth made from the wool 
of the Cheviot sheep (see 1). 

* 9 hev-i-san 9 ©, * 9 hev - i-saunco (1), 

* 9hev - e - 302190, * 9hev-e - saun^e, 

* 9hev- i - ssaun9e y * 9hev-y - saun9o 
(Eng.), * 9hew-y-san9C, *chew-y-sans 

(Scofc/i), s. [O. b'r. chevisance, c hevissance, from 
chevir = to manage, achieve.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An achievement, a deed. 

M Perdy, not so," (saldo shee) ' for shameful thing 
Y t were t* abandon uohie cherhaunce.' 

Spenser: F. Q-. UL xL 2A 

2. A plan, a project, an intent 

•* Chcmaunco. Procidentia." — Prompt. Pare. 

3. A bargain, traffic; hence profit, gain, 
booty. 

"Eschimiges and chevy.iauncrs, with swich chadhra 
I dele.^ Langland: P. Plomnan, 2,969. 

II. Law: 

1. A making of a contract. 

2. An unlawful agreement or contract 
(Bouvier.) 

9hev / -i-3aun9© (2), «. [Corrupted from O. 
Fr. chcrisaunce = comfort, heartsease.] The 
wallflower, Cheiranthus cheiri. 

" ehe-vis©, * eh©-vese, # che-ves-shen, 

** che-vys-tyn, " ehe vysch-©n f * ehe- 
veys (Eng.), * ohe-wyss (.Sccfck), v. [O. 
Fr. chevir, pr. par. chevismnt.] 

1. To procure, to provide, to supply. 

••Chev'/i/yn or purveyn {cheeytehea H-. cheucuhen 
P.), I*rovideo."— Prompt. Parv. 

2 . To take care of, to save. 

" Esohewps to some castelle, and ehewyse your eelfena M 
Morte Arthure, 1,759. 

9hev-re tte, s. [Fr.] 

1. Ordnance: A machine for raising heavy 
guns on to their carriages. 

2. A thin kind of leather, used in the manu- 
facture of gloves. 

9hcv'-ron (1), 9hev'-er-on, s. [Fr. In Sp. 

cabrion, cariron, from Lat. enpriolus — a sup- 
port of timber.] 

1. Her. : A bent bar, 
rafter-shaped, in herald- 
ry. A chevron is, ac- 
cording to some, a third, 
and. according to others, 
a fifth of the field. A 
chevronel is half a chev- 
ron, and the couple 
close tho fourth of the 

shield. CHEVllON. 

*f A c/ievron covped is 

that which does not reach the sides of the 
escutcheon. 

A chevron in chief is one which rises to the 
top of tho shield. 

2. MiL: The distinguishing mark on the 
coat-aleevos of non-cnminissioued officers. 



AKUlf WITH CHEVRON MOULDING. 



3. /Irc/i. : A zigzag moulding, characteristic 
of Norman architecture. 

4. A fmme or pattern, chevron-shaped. 


"Tho masquers were placed in a gr& 
like mother of pearl ;— the top thereof 
a chcceron of light*, . . .*—£. Jonton. 


ebevron bones, s. pi. Arche^ f „ 
branching from the vertebral column. .,y 

ehevron-work, s. 

Arch . : Zigzag moulding. 

9h©v -rdn (2), s. [Prob. from Fr. chevrta* = 
a kid.] A glove. 

9hev’-roned t ^hev-er-oned, a. [Eng. 
chevron ; -ed.] "Worked with a pattern chev- 
ron- wise ; having zig-zag ornaJncnts. 

"Their bases were of watehet cloth of silver, che- 
veroned all over with loco." — B. Jonton: Mat'/Uei at 

Court. 

ghev'-ron-el, s. [Eng. chevrvn, and dim. 
sutF. •el.') 

Her. : A half chevron, a 
small chevron. 

phev ron-ne, a. [Fr., 
from chevron.) 

Her.: Applied to a shield 
laid out in several parti- 
tions chevron -wise ; ehev- 
roned. 



9hev-ro-tain', * ^hcv- chevronel* 
ro-tin, s. [O. IV. chevrot 
— a little goat, roe ; dimin. of chcvre = goat ; 
Lat. capra.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : The Napu, Tragulus Javanicus 
It is related to the deer, but without horns. 
It ia a native of Java. Some other species are 
Indian. 

"To thlo we may odd tbe chevrot in or little guinea, 
deer, which is the least of cloven-footed quadruped*. 

— Goldsmith : Jlist . if Forth, voL UL, oh. 8. 

2. PI : A name for the ruminant genus 
Tragulus and for tbe family Tragulklse, of 
which it is the type. 

9hev-r6t'-©r, v. [Fr.] 

Music: To skip, quiver, to sing with uncer- 
tain tone, after tbe manned of goats. AUa 
vibrato. (Stainer <Jt Barrett.) 

• 9 hev-y-saun 90 , s. [Chevisance.] 

9hew (ew as u), * 9hewen, * 9heowen, 

* 9hyewo, * 9hiewe, v.t. ki. [A.S. cedwan; 
07 H. Ger. chiuwan, chiwan ; M. H. Ger. 
kiuwcn ; Dut. laauu’cn. It is essentially the 
same word as Chaw (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To masticate, to grind with the 
teeth. 

"The vales 

Descending gently, where the lowing herd 
t7(cu’f verdurous pasture.” A. Phillip* 

To chew the cud : 

(1) Lit. : To ruminate. [Cun.] 

(2) Fig. : To ruminate mentally. 

" I believe, however, that 1 shall for tome tlroo con - 
tinue to cAew th>- cud of reflection upon many observa- 
tions which this original discharged.” — Smollett : 
Humphry Clinker. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. To ruminate, to meditate on In the heart. 

" lie chews revenge, abjuring ht* offence.” 

Prior. 

t 2. To digest mentally. 

" Sonic ItooksaTo to lx* tasted, others to \>e swallowed, 
and some few to l« chciced and digested : that Is, som# 
books are to l« rend only in part* others to l* read, 
but not curiously : ami some low to bo road wholly, 
with atti-utloii." — hacon. 

B. Intransitive : 

I, Lit.: To masticate, to grind with Ibe 
teeth. 

"... I am tho veriest vnrk't that over chewed with 
ft tooth,"— .VArtA-os/x .- Henry IV., 11. 2. 

II. Fig. : To ruminate mentally, to meditate 
(geneniliy with on or mjhm before the snliject.) 

"Till then, my n- hlts friend, chetr up m thla" 

Bhakesp. : Julius Girt a r, \. 2. 

ohew (ew as u), s. (Chew, t\] That which 
is chewed in l ho mouth ; o mouthful ; a small 
piece* (Vulgar.) 

•cho-wal, a. [Shkvel.] Distorted. (5eofcA.] 
"Ho ih >wl* me bis cAciruf inoutli, ami schaddU my 
lippi* " Punhar: J/nftfarui Puemt, p ♦«> 

* chow al rous, a. [Ciiivalhouh.] ohew- 
al-rouS'ly, o</i'. [Chivalrously.] *chcw- 

I al-ry, s. [Chivalry.] 

9hewed (ew as u>, pa. par. or a. [Chew, r.] 


b 6 ik piJiit, Jtftrl; cat, 9©U, ohorus, 9hln, benph; go, gom; thin, thts; sin, a§; expect. Xenophon, e^cist. ih£ 

v oinn i -t<r»r> — fthtyn. -tton, -siozi = shun ; -tion, -aion — zliua. -olons, -tlous, -sious = shus, -ble, -tre, Ac. 1 , ter. 
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chewet— chickaree 


* 9 hcw'-et (ew as u), b. (From char, and 
aufT. -ef.) [Chuet.J A kind of pie made of 
various artietes chopped up and mixed 
together. 

•*A kind of dAiotjr eAwrf, or minced pla"— Florio : 
ItaL Diet, in fc Frilinyotti. 

chow ing, * chew yngc (ew os u), pr. 

par., a., & s. [Chew, v.) 

A & B. As pr. par. A particip . adj. (See 
the verh.) 

C. Asjraiu*. : The act of masticating ; mas- 
tication. 

“By chatting, solid aliment la divided into samll 
twuls ; in h human body, there is no other Instrument 
to perform this notion but the teeth. By the action of 
the spittle and mucus sre squeered from the 

? lauds, iu>d mixed with the ailment; which action. If 
t be long continued, will turn the ailment Into a sort 
of chyle/'— .4r6ufAm>f : On the Mature and Choice of 
Aliments. 

chewing-ball, s. 

Veterinary: A ball composed of several 
sorts of drugs, given to horsea to restore o 
loat appetite. 

chewing giun, s. A masticatory arti- 
ficially prepared or naturally obtained from 
reeiu, much used in this country. 

Che '-wink, s. [From the note of the bird.] 
The ground-robin. (American.) 

* chew- ys, * chew-yss, v. [Chevise.] 

*5hew-y- san9e, * 9hew-y-sans, s. 

(Cbevisance.) 

cheyn-l-a, j. (Named after Mr. and Mrs. 
George Ch'eyne, of Cape Riche.) 

Bot. : A handsome-flowered genus of the 
myrtle family, consisting of a single species, 
a native of the Swan River territory. It is a 
ahrub, with fine heath-like leaves arranged in 
four rows, and bears handsome scarlet flowers. 
(Trcas. 0 / Rot.) 

chl an, a. ILat. Chius = pertaining to CTtios, 
an island in the ^Egean Sea.) Of or pertaining 
to Chios. 

chlan-e&rth, s. A dense, compact kind 
Cf earth, found in Chios, and used anciently 
as an astringent and cosmetic. 

chlan turpentine, s. A kind of tur- 
pentine imported from Chios, produced by 
the Pistacia terebintkus. 

ohi-ar -a, a. (Ital.) Clear, distinct, pure, t.g., 
chidra wee, elear voice ; chiara quarta, a per- 
fect fourth. {Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

chi -ar-a men -te, adv. (Ital.] Clearly, 
purely, d'istiuctly. {Stainer £ Barrett.) 

chi ar-ez za (cz as etz), con, phrase . 
(ltd.] With* brightness, clearness. {Stainer 
£ Barrett.) 

t chl-ar-os-cur-ist, s. (Eng. cAiaroo5cur(o); 
-isf.J Ooe noted for his skill in drawing io 
diia rooscuro. 

"This 1* more or less tbe case with allcAfaroseurrV*.'* 
— JiiuArin : Mod. Painters, vol. iv.. pt. v. , ch. 5, J 20. 

chi-ar o os-cu rd, chi-ar-os-cu‘ ro, s. 

[Ital. cA taro = light, oscuro « dark. ] [Clajr- 
obscube, Clabe-obscure.) 

1. Fine Arts: 

(1) The distribution of the lighter and 
darker shades in a painting or engraving. 

“ In another part of bln book be awards to Oermany 
the honour of having first practised the art of en- 
graving in c hiaro-sairo’—Ottley; Bisl. of Engnxe., 
ch. L 

(2) A drawing made in two colours, black 
and white. 

2. Printing: A aystem of printing by suc- 
cessive blocks of wood which carry respect- 
ively the outlines. lighter and darker shades, 
Ac. It was practised in Germany and Italy 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

chi-as -ma, 3 . iGr. x^ aa ’i xa (chiasma) — the 
mark of a \ {chi) or cross. ] 

Amit. : An iutersection, esp. the central 
body of oervous matter formed by the junc 
tiou und decussatiou of the optic nerves in 
nearly all vertebrates. 

. . for these reasons the physiology of tba chlarma 
is Invested with uncommon interest" — R. Moyne : 
Todd's Cyclop, of A nat. and PhysioL ; Optic .Verve. 

dli-As to lite, s. [Gr. x ta{rr »« (cfiiastos) = 
crossed, marked with the letter \ (^). from 
Xiafw (diiazo) = to cross, and sufl*. -fife (Afin.) 
(q.v.).] 


Min. : A variety of Andalusite (q.v.). 

Chi-S.8 -tre, s. (Gr. xia£»> (chiazo) = to mark 
with a x {chi) or cross.) 

Surg. : A bandage for the temporal artery 
shaped like the letter x- 

* chiaus, chiaous, 3 . & v . (Chouse.) 

chi-Azo-spcr-inum, s. (Gr. xtd<w (eftiaro) 
= to mark with ax or cross; erneppa. {sperma) 
-& seed.) 

Bot. : A genus consisting of a single annual 
plant from temperute Asia, forming a connect- 
ing link between the orders l'apaveracea; and 
Finuariacefe. The seeds are somewhat four- 
sided, each side being marked with a cross- 
shaped elevation. 

* 9 hib -bal, ' chib-bol, s. [Fr. ctboule ; 
Port, ccbola ; Sp. cebolla ; Ital. cipotla, from 
Low Lat. cepnta, ccpola, dim. of Lit. ccpa, 
ctppe = an ouion.j A suiall kind of oniou, a 
chive. 

“ Ye on ting rrucals. 

Whose gods are beef and brewis. wh -.se brave angers 

Do execution upon these, and chihbalt .” 

Beautn. and F letch. : Bonduco. 

chi’-bou, 8 . & a . [Contracted from cachibou 
(q.v.).] 

Cfttfcou r«in ; A resin derived from a tere- 
binthaeeous plant, Burscm gummifera. 

9 hib ouque (onque as 6k), 3 . [A Freuch 
spclliog of a Turkish word.) A Turkish 
smokiug-pipe. 

-iQti ■ <»» - 1 n— g i iu 

a 

CHIBOUQUE. 

" The long chibouque's dissolving clond sopply. 
While danco the Aimaa to wild minetrefsy. 

Byron: The Corsair, iL 2. 

9hi*-<5a, 9 hi -cha, 3 . (Sp.) 

1. The name given in Brazil to a species of 
Sterculia, the seeds of which are eaten. They 
are about the size of a pigeou's egg, and have 
a a agreeable taste. 

2. A red colouring matter, extracted from 
the Bignonia chica. It is used by some tribes 
of North American Indians to stain the skin. 
It is extracted by boiling the leaves in water, 
decanting the decoction, and allowing it to 
settle and cool, when a red matter falls down, 
which is formed into cakea and dried. It is 
not much used in this country. (C7re.) It 
ia (he Sferci/Iia chicha. It is called also 
Carajuru. 

3. A fermented liquor or beer, made of 
maize, Ac., by the natives of South America. 

4. The name of a dance popular among the 
Spaniards and the South Americau settlers 
descended from them. It is said to have been 
introduced by the Moors, and to have been 
the origin of the fandango, which some writers 
declare to be the chica under a more decent 
form. It is of a similar character with the 
dance of the Angrismeue j>erformed at the 
festivals of Venus, and still popular among 
the modern Greeks. The English jig is said 
to be oue form of the chica. {Stainer <£ Bar- 
rett.) 

9hi-cane\ s. (Fr. chicaner, a word of doubt- 
ful origin. Skeat gives Bracket’s suggestion 
that it represeuta a form zicanum = Mod. Gr. 
rfynavtov {Uukanion), a word of Byzantine 
origin, from Pers. cAaupaa, = a club or bat 
used in polo. It would thus originally mean 
disputes in games. But there is no evidence 
as to the connection of the Mod. Gr. aod Fr. 
forms.) The making use of mean, petty sub- 
terfuges in order to draw away attention from 
the real merits of a case, or to proloug a 
contest. Artifices, stratagems in general. 

•* H« strove to lengthen the campaign. 

Ami s*ve his forces hy chicane. " Prior. 

“On the irrounds so frivolous that even the spirit of 
peaty »nd the spirit of chicane were oshuned of them, 
. . . — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. v. 

t Qki-ca ne, t\i. [Chicane, s.) To make 
use of meau petty subterfuges or cavils. 

•‘Many who choose to chicane." 

Burke: On Econom. Reform. 

t Qkl-ca’-ner, s. [Eug. chican{e); -er.) One 
who makes use of petty subterfuges or cavils ; 
a caviller, a sophister 

** This U tbe way to distinguish the two meet differ- 
ent things I know. « logical chicaner from a man of 
reason." — Locke. 


pbi-ca'-ner-y, b . [Ft. cAicancr^, from cAico* 
nor.) Mean or petty subterfuges or cavils ; 
sophistry. (Ar&uMnot.) 

Qhl-oa'-nirig, pr. par., a., k 8. (Chicane, r.} 
A. k B. A«pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Chicanery. 

". . . were I given to ch icon* ngiut you call my being 
stopt by fault* of grammar that disturb the sense . . 
—Locke: Second Reply to the Bp. of Worcester. 

9hl9he (1), 3. IO Fr. chicht; Ital. cece; Lat. 
cicer = a chick-pea.) 

Bot. : The chick-pea, the vetch. Lathy rus 
Ciccra. 

“Her either chiche Is so* en In this moone.** 

Pi Uadi its. ir. k 

* 9 hi 9 he (2), * 9hy9he. s. k a. [O. Fr. cMcAa; 
Sr. chico = little, worthless, from Lat. cicetm.) 
[Chicane, Chinche.) 

A. As subst. : A mean, niggardly person. 

“The gentyl cheuentayn is no c^cAa- 

Ear. Eng. All it. Poems: Pearl, 604. 

B. As adj. : Mean, niggardly, miserly, 

" He . . . more la riche. 

Than he that Is cAicAe.* 

Romaun" of fAe Rose, 6,5S3w 

9 hich -ling, chick-ling, 9 ich ling, *. 

(Eng. chiche (I), s., and dim. t»ufl. -finp.) 


chichling-vetch, $. 

Bot. : A leguminous plaut, Lathyrus sativa. 


9hichm, 91s ma -tan, s. [Arabic ?] A 
seed of a leguminous plant. Cassia Absus , used 
by the Egyptians as a remedy in ophthalmia. 
{Lindley, £c.) 

• 9hick (1), * 9hyk'-kyn (I), r.i. [An imi- 
tative word, perhaps coonected with the 
following form.) 

1. To sprout, to germinate as seed in tlis 
ground. 

“ Chykkyn. a* come or spyryn, or sprowtyn. Pulilo." 
— Prompt. Pars. 

2. To crack or split as a seed in sprouting. 

9hick (2). * 9hyk'-kyn (2), r.i. [Eng. chick 
= chiekeo.) To make a noise like a chicken, 
to peep. 

" Chykkyn a* hennys byrdya. Pipio, j>ululo . m — 
Prompt. Pare. 


9 hick(l), 9 hick'-cn, * 9 hike, * 9 hek-ciu 
* 9 hek-on, * 9 hek-yn, 5 . [A.S. cycen , 

cicen; L. Ger. kiken, kiiken ; Dut kuiken, 
kieken ; Ger. kuchlein.] 

L Literally : 

1. The young of the domestic fowL 

“ While It is a eAfcA, and hath no spurs, nor cannot- 
hurt, nor hath seen the motion, yet he readily prao- 
tlsetb if — M. Bale. 

2. The young of any bird. 

XL Figuraftrfiy : 

* 1. A young persoo, a child. 

" He Is the ftndes chike." 

Seven Sages, "159. 

2. An infant, a young or helpless person. 
{Colloquial.) 

% No chicken = a person well advanced in 


years. 


*3. 


" Pursue your trade of scandal picking. 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken." 


A term of endearment 


“My Ariel. cAidt, 

This Is thy charge," 

Shakesp. : Tempest. T. i. 


9hick (2), b. [See def.) A corruption of 
Coiche (I). 


chick-pea, s. 

Bot . : A dwarf pea, Cicer arietinum , culti- 
vated in the South of Europe, aod naed for 
food like lentils. 


9hick (3), s. (Chinese.) 

Comm. : A commercial name for the inspis- 
sated juice of the poppy. (Crnty.) 

9hick -a-bid-dy, s. [Chick (1), *•] 

1. A chicken. {American.) 

2. A trivial term of endearment applied to- 
children. 

9hick-a-dee' f *. [An onomatopoeic word, 
imitating the note of the bird.) 

Omith. : The Black-cap Titmouse, Paru* 
n tricapillus, a native of North America. 

9 hick-a-ree', s. [From the aound made bv 
the aminal.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t,. 
or. wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjh*ian. ce, oe — e. ey = a, qu = kw. 


Chickasaw — chief 
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Zoal . : The American lied Squirrel, Sciurus 
hudsonius. 

chiclr '-a- saw, s. & a. [A North Americau 
Indian word.] 

A- As substantive : 

Kthnnl. : A tribe of North American Indiana 
Inhabiting the northern port of the State of 
Mississippi. 

B. As adj. : (Sea the compound). 

Chickasaw plum: Cerasus chicasa. 

jhlek'-en, s. & a. (Chick (1), s.] 

A. Assubst . : The same as Chick (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds). 

If Obvious compound : Chicken-coop. 
Chicken-raising apjxiratus : Au incubator 

(q.v). 

chicken carle, s. A hen-coop or roost. 
(Scotch.) 

chlekcn-grape, s. 

Hot. : The Heart-leaved Vine, Tilts cordi - 
folia, an American species, with green or 
amber-coloured berries. It is also known as 
the Winter Grape. 

chicken hazard, s. A game At cards. 

"Billiards, abort whist, chleken-fuuard, and punt- 
ing." — /lur/wm: IngoUDhy Lcgemdt, p. 415. 

* chicken-heart, s. A chicken-hearted 
person. 

“Why, you chicken-heart." — Scott : Tom Cringle' t 
Log, ch. xll 

•chicken-hearted, a. Aa timid as a 
ebicken ; fearful, cowardly. 

. . allow him h stout and valiant conductor; be- 
cause be was himself so chicken-hearted a man." — 
Banyan Pilgrim i Progreu, pt. 11. 

chicken - meat, * chekyn - mete, 

• chikno-mctc, s . 

Bat. : (I) Stellaria media; (2) The Endiva, 
dchorium Kndivia. 

• chicken pecked, a. Under the rule 
of a girl, as hen-pecked under that of a woman. 

"To be chtcken-pecked U a now persecution."— Bur- 
goyne: The ffeirett, 111. 1. (Da Ha.) 

chicken pox, s. 

Path. : The common name for Varicella, a 
contagious and infectious disease which in 
some respects resembles modified small-pox, 
and is characterised by a specific eruption, 
which breaks out over the whole body, aud 
runa a definite course in about eight or ten 
daya. The disease appears to be the result of 
a specific poison which, after a period of 
latency or incubation, develops into one of 
more or less feverishness. This lasts for 
I wo or three days, wheu an eruption of 
pimples appears, at first on the body, then ou 
the face and head, the fever sul 'siding as the 
rash appears. These pimples room fill up with 
lymph, and become vesicles which in their 
torn, two nr three days later, shrivel up and 
fall off in the form of crusts or scabs, seldom, 
however, becoming purulent or pitting as in 
the eruption of small-pox. Chicken-pox ap- 
pears to have obtained its name partly from 
the pulse or pea-lika (Fr. chiche) character of 
the rash in the first instance, and partly from 
the mild nature of the complaint as compared 
with anmll-pox. Swine-pox, bastard -pox, 
hives, horn - pox, pearl or stone-pox, are the 
names popularly given to this diaeu.se, accord- 
ing to the character of the eruption, which 
varies somewhat in different cases. Adults 
seldom suffer from chicken-pox. 

chicken - wood, * chekyn - wede, 

• cheken wedc, s. [Chickwleo.] 

Bot. : (1) Stellaria media ; (2) Ccrastium tri - 
vlale ; (3) Scnccio vulgaris ; (4) Rocella tinctoria. 

chicken wort, s. 

Bot. : Stellaria media. (Scotch.) 

chick ct, [Ktym. doubtful. ] A fastening. 

. . tho green shutter* ami chickttt (of the Escurlal] 
Are olfviMlva”— Ford Oi Ogilvie. 

• chick - in, s. [Sequin.] 

. dtshursln* unto htm nn hundred chickint o t 
very good gold*. . . Passenger of Benvenuto, Iflli 

chicle ling, s. (Eng. chick , and dim. fluff, 
-linp. ] A Tittle chicken. 

chickling vetch, s. [Chiciilino.] 

Chlck-rds sl-a, s. (A Mod. Lnt. fonn of the 
Bengalee name.] 

Bot. : A lofty Indian tree, belonging to the 


order Cedrelaeeic. The wood is close-grained, 
light In colour, and elegantly veined. It ia in 
much request amongst cabinet-makers, by 
whom it is called Chittagong wood. The bark 
of Chickrassia tubularis is astringent, but not 
bitter. (Tread. of Hot.) 

9hlck'-wecd, s. (Eng. chick (1), and weed. ] 
[Chiche.] 

1. Bot. : A plant, Stellaria media, the seeds 
of which are a favourite food of small birds. 

2. Comm. : A commercial name for the dye- 
ing lichen, Jlaccella fuciformis. (Craig.) 

Bastard Chick weed: Sibthorpia eur Optra. 
(Britt. £ Holland.) 

Chickweetl Winter-green : Trientalis europem. 

Ivy Chick weed : Veronica hederifolia. (Britt. 
£ Holland.) 

Mouse-car Chickwecd : A general book -name 
for the species of Cerastiunt, especially C'. 
triviale. (Britt. £ Holland.) 

Sea duckweed : Honkeneyapeploides. (Britt. 
£ Holland.) 

H’nler Chickwecd : Montin font ana ; also 
sometimes applied to Maluchum aquaticum 
and Callilriche verm x. (Treas. of Bot.) 

* ^hic-o-ra’-^e-ous, a. [Eng. chicor(y): 
•oc«hm.] Of the nature of, or having the 
qualities of chicory. 

" Diuretlcks evacuate the *nlt serum ; aa nil acid 
diuretlcks, aud the testaceous auiI bitter cMcornctfouj 
plants. "—Sir X Floycr. 

9hic -o-ry, * 9 hIc -co ry, s. [O. Fr. chicoree, 
cichoric = snccorio (Cotgrave) ; Fr. chicorce, 
from Lat. cichorium ; Gr. Ki^wpioc (kichdrion); 
Kt\u>pa (kichora)— succory.] [Succory.] 

Bot. £ Comm. : The root of the Cichorium 
intybus. Wild Succory or Chicory, The plant 
is cultivated in various parts of England 
nnd Europe and is also raised in California. 
The roots were formerly used medicinally, 
possessing properties resembling those of the 
Dandelion. The root roasted has been em- 
ployed as a substitute for coffee for more than 
a century. It is now used extensively as a 
mixture with genuine coffee, but is regard' d 
as an adulterant, and by the Adulteration Aet 
the seller is bound to acquaint the purchaser 



with the fact that the compound ia sold not 
as genuine eofl'ee, but as a mixture nf chicory 
and coffee, Its presence is easily detected by 
the microscope, and by the browu colour which 
la immediately produred when a few grains 
are throwu into cold water. Chicory root ia 
heated in iron cylinders, which are kept re- 
volving as iu the roasting of coffee. In this 
country about two pounds of lard are added 
to every hundred- weight of the kiln-dried root 
during the roasting process. In France butter 
In used. By this a lustre and colour resembling 
that of coltca is imparted to it. When roasted 
the ehieory is ground to powder and mixed 
with iho cofiee. Chicory cental us some sac- 
charine matter, but otherwise dues not servo to 
nupply tho animal economy with any useful 
Ingredient. Its extensive use aometitues pro- 
duces diarrham. Tho prepared chicory gives a 
deep brown odor to water, when an Infusion is 
mado, and it l.i this property which nmkea it 
valuable; for tho adulteration of coffee, giving 
nil artificial appearance of strength. As in the 
caso of many other adulterants, chicory ilself 
Is sometimes adulterated, the adulterants being 
roasted pul so, damaged wlnat, parsnips, car rotn, 
logwood and mahogany dust, burnt sugar, dog- 
bisemt, aud oven baked livers of horses aud 
bullocks. Venetian rod and ruddlo arc unad 
to color it. (Lire, Ac.) 

Qlii'-cdt (t allent), s. [Fr.] The seed of a plant, 
Moringa pterygosjxrma. 


9 hid, pret. Sc pa. par. of v. [Chide ] 

9 hld -den, pa. par . or a. [Chide.] 

9 hide, * 9 hyde, * 9 hi'-den, * 9 hydyn 

(pt. t. * cho<te, chid; pa. par. * chid, chidden, 
* chidde), v.t. A i. [A.S. cidnn (pt. t. cidile). 
Skeat suggests a connection with A.S. ewedhan 
~ to speak.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To find fault with, to reprove, to blame, 
to correct with words. 


(1) Of human beings: 

'* Their mother did also chide them for so doing, bot 
still the boys went on.*— Banyan : Pilgrim $ Progreu. 
pt. 11. 

(2) Fig . (Of the loud, clamorous noise of 
animals ) : 

" Ho heard the baffled (tops in v»ln 
Rave through the hollow pass amain, 

LhUling the rocks that yelled again." 

Scott : Lady of the Luke, L L 

* 2. To drive with reproof, to cause to 
move by chiding. 

" Find him, my lord of Warwick ; chide him hither.* 
Shaketp- * 2 Henry IV., iv. 4. 

B. /nlranrilur : 

* 1. To quarrel, to dispute, to contend in 
words. 


Chydyn, or flytyn. Conte ndo.“— Prompt. Part. 

” My lorde ne louez for to chyde." 

Earl. Eng. AUit. Poem* ; Pearl, 403. 

2. To blame, find fault, scold (with the 
preps, with, against, at). 

" W'hat chiden yc agent me."- Wyclife: Exod. xvll. i 

"He will not always efttae . . ,"—Ps. clli. B. 

"And tho people chode tci:h M oses. "— Xu mb. il S. 

(Transl. 1578.) 

1 3. To make a loud, clamouring noise. 

[A. (2).] _ 

"My duty, 

A* doth a rock agaiiut the chiding flood " 

Shaketp. : Henry 17//., lit 2. 

For tho difference betweeu fo chide, fo 
check, to reprimand , fo reprove, and to rebuke, 
aee Check, v. 


* 9hide, s. [A.S. cid,] 

1. Contention, contest. 

2, A loud noise. [Chide, v., A. 1 (2), B. 8.] 

" Nor the chide of streanui. 

And bum of bees, 

Thomson: Autumn. 

• 9tu*-der, * 9hy-dar, s. [Eug. chide ; -er.) 

* 1. One who quarrels or disputes ; a quar- 
relsome person. 

"Chydar. Intentor, litigator."— Pro.nn:. Pare. 

" 1 love no chidert, sir.— Bioudello, let s away." 

Shaketp. : Tam. of Shreto, L 1 

2. Ono who rebukes or reproves. 


• 9 hld'-er-esse, s. [Eng. chider ; fern. suff. 
-esse = -css.] A quarrelsome, fault-ftndiug 
woman. 

"If one be full of wantonnesae. 

Another Ia a chiderc^e ” 

Eomaunt of the Bote, 150. 

* 9 hid‘-OS-ter, s. [Eng. chide, and Mid. Eng. 
fem. suff. -ster.] A feminine form of cbider. 

" A chidesttr or a was tour of thy good." 

Chaucer : C. T.. B.409. 

9 hid-lng, * 9 hid'-inge, * 9 hyd-yng, 
9 hyd-yngo, ;>r. par., a., k s. [Chide, v.] 

A, A B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As sv&sfartfire : 

* 1. Contention, quarrel. 

“Chydynge. Contendo, litigaelo."— Prompt Pam. 

2. A finding fault, rep roc f. 

*\ . spite of all my t hidings. 

My weakness and ir.y fear ’ 

Cotc/urr : 7 Van* from Quion. 

9 hid -lng-1^, odr. [Eng. chiding: -ly.) Id 
a chiding or reproving manner. ( Hulott .) 

9 klef, * 9 hof, • (fheffo, * 9 hcefo, * 9 hefe, 

a., s., A adv. [O. Fr. chef , chief — the head, 
from Lat. caput ; Sp. serfe ; ltal. cu;»o.] 

A- As adjective: 

1. The principal ; tba first ; the head or 
higliest In authority. 

(1) Of jvrsons : 

" I schal mak him my <*</ stlward.* 

iri/Ham of Palemt, 1,340. 

(2) Of things : 

"Then tonn that was the chef cyts of the lasso 
Asye." — Robert of Gloucester, p. 3v5. 

2. The most important ; deserving of the 
greatest reain'ct, opinion, or attention. 

"... my chief care 

Is to ooine fairly off from the great debts.* 

Shaketp, : Merchant of Venice, L L 


boll, \>6$; p<S\lt, J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bcn<?h; go, ^om; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph= £♦ 
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# 3. Exceeding, extraordinary, very intimate 
or close. 

•' A fmwurd uian soweth strife, ivnd a whimperer 
wparatt-th chief friends.*'— Proverbs, xvi. 28. 

•J Formerly tlie word was used in the com- 
parative and superlative degrees. 

"He sometime* denied admission to tbe chiefest 
officers of the army."— Clarendon. 

•j Cml'b thus distinguishes between chief, 
jrrincip'd, and main : *' (VuV/respeets order and 
rank ; pnnd)tal has regard to importance and 
respectability ; main to degree or quantity. 
We speak of a chief clerk, a commander in 
chief; the chief person in a city ; but the prin- 
cipal jKiople in n city; the prineijial circum- 
stances in a narrative, aud the main object." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

B. As substantive : 


L Ore/ i na ry l/x ng uage : 

* 1. The top, the highest part, the head. 

"0|xni the cheft of hur rholle 
A p.ulok pryketto on « polls." 

An'urs of Arthur, lx. 

2. The hcrui or leafier of any number of 
persons, as of an army, a political or social 
union, &c. 


3. A prime mover or actor ; the principal 
agent. 

“I was therftfc/ that raised him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. ' 

Ehakesp. s S Henry 17., 11L 3. 

II. Technically; 

1. outlaw: 


(1) Used as a translation of the Latin caput. 
Persons who held their land by persoual ser- 
vice direct from the king were called tenants 
in chief, in Latin, in capite, in French, en chef. 

"... licence of alienation to be made of lands 
holdcm in chief." — On tv>n. 

(2) Applied loosely to the holding of any 
«atate direct from any person. 

*‘J shall lie proud to hold my dependence on you In 
cAle'*, as l do i>ort of my small fortune in Wiltshire." 
—Drycien. 

2. Heraldry: 

(1) As the head is the chief part of the man, 

sothe head or principal partof the escutcheon is 
called the chief, or chief point. It contains the 
upper third of the held, 
and is determined by 
one line, either drawn 
straight, or ercnclli, or 
indented. Sometimes 
one chief is borne upon 
another, which is called 
surmounting, and ia 
usually expressed by a 
line drawn across the chief. 

uppermost part of the 

chief. When a chief is charged with anything 
it is said to be on chief, but when a thing is 
borne on the top of the escutcheon it is said 
to be borne in chief 

"Ths chief lsso called of the French word chef, the 
head or upper part : this possesses the upper third part 
of the escutcheon, “—Pcacham : On Dratring. 

(2) The chief of an ordinary is a fess re- 
moved to the upper part of a coat. 

% In chief: 

1. Law: [11. I]. 

2. Her.: [II. 2]. 

3. First, before all. Used in such compounds 
as commander-in-chief, general-in-chief. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between chief, 
leader, chieftain, and head: u Chief respects 
precedency in civil matters ; leader regards the 
direction of enterprises ; chieftain is [or rather 
was oncej employed for the superior in mili- 
tary rank ; and head for the snperior in general 
concerns. Among savages the chief of every 
tribe is u despotic prince within his own dis- 
trict. Factious and parties in a state, . . . 
must have their leaders, . . . Robbers have 
their chieftains . who plan and direct every- 
thing, having an unlimited power over the 
band. The heads of families were, in the 
primitive ages, the chiefs, who iu conjunction 
regulated the affairs of state. Chiefs ought 
to have superiority of birth combined with 
talents lor ruling; leaders and chieftains re- 
quire a bold aud enterprising spirit ; heads 
should have talents for directing. " (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

to* As adv. : Chiefly, especially. 

"Tbeii, leaning cheerful, to thy sport repair, 

Chi<ft should the western breeze* curl lug piny." 

Thornton : $ firing 

Chief-Baron, or Lord Chief-Baron, s. 

Law : The title formerly given to the chief 
or presiding judge of the Court of Exchequer. 



Chief Justice, $. 

f/irr: The title of the presiding jnstlce of 
the United States Supreme Court. The ap- 
pointment is made by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, aud is for life. 

Chief- Justice, or Lord Chief-Jns* 
tice, a. 

Law : The title formerly given to the chie! 
or presiding judge iu the Courts of Queen's 
Bench and Common Pleas. 

* 1. Gen. : The chief or preaiding judge of a 
court. 

2. Spec . : Now, the title given to the pre- 
siding judge of the Queeu’a Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice. The full title is 
Lord Chief Justice of England. The first 
wearer of the title was Lord Chief Justice 
Cock burn. 

Chief Justiceship, s. 

Law : The rank or office of a chief-justice. 

* chief pledge, s. The same as Head- 

BOROUOH (q.V./. 

chief-point, s. 

Her. : The uppermost part of the escut- 
cheon ; it is threefold— defter, middle , and 
sinister . [Chief, B., li. 2.] 

chief-rents, $. The aame as Qoit-rents. 

* chief-tenant, s. 

Law: One who holds his estates in chief or 
in capite. [Chief, B. 11. I.] 

* 9hief’-age, # 9 hev'-age, s, [O. Fr. 

chevage, from chef , chief = head ; Low Lat. 
chevagivm, charagium , from caput =* head.] 
A poll-tax or tribute hy the head. 

“The Jews, Allowed to live In England, long paid 
chevage. orpoll -money ; viz. three peuee per bead. at 
Easter.* — Cha mbers. 

* 9 hief -dom, s. [Eng. chief, and sufT. -dean.] 
The state nr position of being chief ; sover- 
eignty. (Spenser.) 

* 9 hief-er-y, s. [Eug. chief; - try .] A body 
or number of chiefs. 

“ He together with the chief ery. or greateat men of 
Ulster."— Holland : Camden, ii. 123. 

* 9 hief-es 9 , s. [Eng. chief, and fern, suff. -ess.] 
A female chief. (Carver.) 

t 9hief-less, a. [Eng. chief; -less.] Without 
a head or leader, having no chief. 

" Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 

And chieflcM castles breathing stern farewells.' 

Byron: Childe Harold s Pilgrimage, 11L 6. 

*9hief'-let, s. [Eng. chief and dim. stiff. 
-let.] A petty chief. 

" The chief or chUflet . . . came out and exchanged 
a few words." — Palgraot : Arabia, t 22. 

9 hief-ly, adv. [Eng. chief; -It/.] 

1 1. Especially, pre-eraiuently. 

"Any wan who will consider the nature of an epic 
poem, what actions it describes, and what persons 
they are chiefly whom It Informs, wiU find It a work 
foil of difficulty.**— Dryden. 

2. For the most ]>art, principally. 

* 9hlef -ness, * 9hief -nesse, s. [Eng. 
chief; -ness.] Superiority. 

"Their chief nesse was pens* Regis arbitrlum.'’— 
Fuller : Wurthbt, ch. vL 

* 9hief-rie, s. [Eng. chief ; stiff, -rie * -try.] 
A small rent paid to the lord in chief. 

"They shall be well able to live upou those lands, to 
yield her majesty reasonable chlffrle, . . poster: 
Ireland. 

9hief-taiu, *9heve-tain, *9heven-tein, 
* 9heuen-teyn, * 9bif-teyn, • 9heve- 
tcyn, s. [0. Fr. cherctaine, chkftaine, chefe- 
taiue ; Fr. c<t pit nine, from Low Lat. oapita- 
neus— a captain; O. Fr. chef, chief; Lat. 
caput = a head. Chieftain and captain are 
thus doublets.] 

1. Gen. : A head man, a leader, a general, a 
chief. 

"A etlf man and a stern that was the tinges stlward 
and chcuvteyn."— IF ill. of Pal erne, 3,378. 

2. Spec. .* The head of 3 elan. 

" A rAf<rta!n to the Highlands bound 
Cries, * lion t man, do not tarry ) * " 

Campbell ■ Lord b'tlin'i Daughter. 

t 9hief-tain-9y, s. [Eng. chieftain ; -ct/.J 
The rank or position of a chieftain, chieftain- 
ship. 


* 9hief-taln-r$f, 3. [Eng. chieftain ; -ry.l 
Chieftaincy, chieftainship. (Johnson.) 

9hief-tam-9hip, s. [Eng. chieftain ; -ship.} 
The rank, position, or office of a chieftain ; 
sovereignty; leadership. (Smollett.) 

*9hief -t£, *9hiefe’-ty, s. jEng. chief; - ty .] 
Chieftainship, headship, supremacy. 

••Two cannot have the principality and chief tty In 
our love."— Gat aker ; Marriage Dutict. (Latham.) 

9hicld, 9hicl, s. [Child.] (Scotch.) 

1. A young fellow. 

"These are the very chields that galloped off At 
Gladswuir, . . — Scott ; U'avrrley, ch. Ixir. 

2. A servant. (Pitscottie.) 

* ehier, * cbeir, v.i. [A.S. sefran = to shear, 
to shave, to gnaw, to cut off.] To ent, to 
wound. (Scofc/i.) 

* 9 biere (1), s. [Chefji.] 

“This housbonU with glad chirr c In good wise 
Answerd and snyde, a* I schal you devyse." 

Chaucer: C. 7*., 11,777, 

* 9 hiere (2), s. [Chair..] 

•ehier'-tee, s. [Cherte.] 

Chi-e'-^a, s. [Ital.] Church. 

H Sonata di Chiesa: A sacred sonata. 
(Stainer £ Barrett.) 

* 5hiev’-an9e, $. [0. Ft. cheranee , the same 
as chcvisance, from eftn’ir = to accomplish.] 
[Chevisance.] An unlawful bargain, in which 
money was extorted. 

"There were good laws against . . . unlawful ch Us- 
ance t and exchanges, which R bastard usury.*'— con. 

* 9 hieve, • 9 hive, v.t. & f. [Cheve.] 

9hiff -9haff, s. [From the bird'a note.] 

Ornith. : Phylloscopus rvfus , a British 
warbler, widely distributed over Europe. It 
is nearly allied to the Willow-warbler. 

"The eggs ... of the chiff-chaff, which are epottod 
with dark purple."— Ji. hauhley : Popular History of 
British Eggs. 

* 9 hif’-fer, * 9hif’-fre, s. [Fr. chifre.] A 
cypher. 

** Item, an« bed dlvldit equalie In clolth of gold and 
eilvir, with drnuchtes of violet and gray silk maid in 
chaffers of A. . . ."—Inventories, A. 1661, p. 136. 

Qhlf -fon, s. [Fr. = a rag.] A piece or finery ; 
something worn by a woman as an adornment. 

chiffon work, s. Silk patch-work. 

9 hlf-fon nior', Qhif fon iere’, s. [Fr. 

from chiffon = a rag, from chife = poor stuff.] 

1. A movable piece of furniture serving as 
a closet or small side-board 

"The box waa found at last under a chiffonier."— 
0. Eliot: Mlddlemarch, ch. Ixxx, 

2. A rag-picker ; one who picks up rags and 
other refuse. (In this sense, not naturalised, 
and pr. chif-fon-yd.) 

9hlf'-f^, s. [Jiffy.] 

Qhig-non (pron. chcn’ - yon), <• [Fr. 
c/tt<;rtOtt=(l) the back of the neek, (2) back 
hair, see def. ; cognate with chalnon — the 
link of a chain. (Littrt.y] The back hair of 
ladies ; a protuberance of artificial hair on the 
hinder part of the head, worn generally by 
ladies from about A. d. 18GG to 1875. (Haydn, 
dc.) 

9 higre, 9 hi'- goe, s. [Fr. chU/ue; from Sp. 

chico = small.] 

Entom. : A name given in the West Inhiea 
to a species of apterous insects of the flea 
kind, Pulex penetrans, which takea its name 
from its penetrating the skin of the feet, aod 
breeding there, unless speedily taken out. It 
is a sonree of great annoyance to the poor 
(Craig.) 

* chlkc, s. [Chicken.] (Chaucer.) 

9 hik'-sa, s. [The native East Indian name.) 

Comm. : The name of a fragrant powder 
composed of sandal-wood, &c. (Nuttall). 

9 hir-blain, • 9 hild’ - blain, * 9 hlld’- 
blane, $. [Eng. chill, and blain (q.v.).] A 
blain or sore on the hands or feet produced 
by cold, especially if the parts were previously 
much heated. There are three types of the 
disease. In the first or mildest, there are 
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tednuas and awelllngs, with much heat and 
Itching. In the second the affected part 
becotiies greatly swelled, and of a red or blue, 
or even of a purple, hue. In the third, or 
severest type, vesicles rise on the swollen 
skin, which become sores, discharging Irri- 
tating matter. 'Iho disease artects young 
people more frequently than adults, and girls 
oftener than hoys. A cure of mild chilblains 
may sometimes bo elfeeted if they be rubbed 
with snow or ice-water, and Anally immersed 
in it till the pain and itching cease. This 
Should bo repented several times a day, the 
airected parts being dried and enclosed in 
leather casings. 

“I remembered the euro of chitdblanrs when T was 
a boy (which may he called the children's gout), by 
burning at the tire ."— Sir IV. Temple. 

1 9 hn’-blain, v.t. (Ciiilulain, s.] To affect 
with chilblains ; to raise chilblains upon. 

fhild, # clld, # child©, • chylde(E»{?.)(pl. 

• cildrv , •eftf/dre, * child ir, •chyldrrc, * child ire, 
children), 9hlel (Scotch), a. & a. [A H. cild (pi. 
did and ctldarc). Miitzncr and Mahn com- 
pare Goth. kiWiei = a womb, in-kiltha = with 
child. Hkcat refers to L>ut. and Ger. kind = 
a child.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A descendant in the first degree, whether 
male or female ; a son or daughter. 

(2) Extended to more remote descendants. 

"Thus sulth the Lord, Bebold, a child shall be bora 
unto the house of David, . . ."—1 Kings xlU 1 

(3) Applied, in the plural, especially in 
Scripture, to all the members of a raee. 

", . . the cAttdnm of Reuben, and the children of 
Qad, and the half tribe of Manasseh, built there au 
altar by Jordan."— Joth. xxil. 10. 

(4) A young girl. (Obsolete, except in the 
provinces, and especially in Warwickshire.) 

" Mercy ou 'a, a l>nm« ; a very pretty bame i A boy 
or a cftiW, I wonder ? "—b'hahf'tp. : I rimer's Tate, Hi. a. 

(5) A young person generally, irrespective of 
any relationship or connexion. 

**. . . aud hla fleah came again like unto the flesh of 
ft little cAfW, and he was clean.''— 2 King* v. 14. 

t (0) [OniLQE,] 

“And every chllde ware of leave# grene 
A fresh chapelet" 

CAaucer: Flower and Leaf. 

* (7) A servant, a page. (Scotch. ) 

(3) A fellow, a person, irrespective of age. 
(Scotch.) 

“They're fools that slav’ry liko, and may bo free ; 
The c hiclt may a’ knit up themselves for we." 

liamtag : Poems, 11 . 77 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(I) Rclig. : Child of God. 

(a) One owned by God as His child. 

“Ye are all the children of Ood by faith In Christ 
Jeaua’— QaL lib 20. 

(6) A baptized Christian. 

“ In Baptism, wherein I was made a ni ember of 
Christ, the child of God . . .“ — Church Catechism. 

(c) Ooe who exhibits the character of a 
child ; applied to— 

(1) Ono who is weak iu knowledge. (Isaiah 
iil. 12, I Cor. xiv. 20.) 

(ii) One who is young in grace. (1 John ii. 
13.) 

(iii) One who is humble, docile, and obedient 
as a child. (Matt, xviii. 3, 4.) 

(2) One who in manners or disposition 
exhibits the characteristics of a very young 
person ; ono who is innocent or ignorant as 
a child. 

(3) Used as a term or endearment, or affec- 
tion. 

“. . . Children, how hard Is It for them that trust 
In riche# to enter Into tho kingdom of God 1 "— Mark 
x. 21. 

t (4) The result, product, or effect of any- 
thing. 

“. . . this noblo passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip'd tlio black acruple*." 

, shake tp, : Macbeth, lv. 8. 

If The plural was originally edd or cildru, 
and afterwards chiller , chlldir , child re. Arc. 
The later addition of tho plural suff. -(c)« con- 
sequently makes tho modern children really a 
double plural. 

Fyuo c Mldir ho liad.“— Langtnft, p. io. 

*[[ Tho wonl occurs frequently in Scripture, 
in phrases with little more meaning than 
persons or people attached or belonging to 
some specified class ; as, children of the flesh 
= those whose affections are set on tho world ; 


children of the j/romi&e = those to whose 
ancestors the* promise had beeu made ; chil- 
dren of wrath — those liable to the wrath of 
God ; children of disobedience = disobedient 
persons, &c. 

To be with child: 

1. Lit. : To be pregnant. 

" Tberbuyle tbet hi la mid childef'—Ayenbltc, p. 224. 

*2. Fig. : To be very anxious for anything. 

'* I sent my boy. who. like my self, it lidth child t > 
see any strange tiling."'— Prpyi ; Diary, May 14, lGCo. 

From a child : From infancy. 

“ lie that delicately brinyeth up hi# servant from a 
child shall have him become ids sun at tho length."— 
Prov. xxix. 81. 

IL Law: Under seven a child is supposed 
to be incapable of committing felony. Be- 
tween seven and fourteen it Is held to be dull 
Inca pax, i.e, incapable of crime, whilst above 
fourteen it is doli ca/wx, i.e. capable of crime. 
If, however, anything atrocious be done with 
obvious malice by a child, It may be held that 
malitin snpplct ictatem, malice supplies [the 
want of] age. The age at which a child 
can be sworn as a witness depends on the 
education it has received and its apparent 
comprehension of the nature and obligation 
of an oath. 

B. As adj.: (See the compounds). 

child-bearing, *child-beringe, a. & $. 

A. vis adj. : Bearing or bringing forth 
children. 

B. vis substantive : 

1, The act of bearing children. 

“To thee, 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold.” 

Milton : P. L., x. 

2, The quality of being able to hear children. 

"The timorous and Irresolute Sylvia ha# demurred 

till she 1# past childhearing." — Addison. 

3, The period of gestation. 

"The period of child-bearing In women, which Is 
280 day#, is usually spoken of by the ancient writers 
os consisting of ten months.'"— Lewis: Astronomy of 
the A ncienti (ed. 1862), ch. L, $ 4, p. 21. 

child-crowing, s. 

Mcil. : The name popularly given to an 
affection of the larynx, of which the most 
remarkable feature is a peculiar crowing or 
hissing sound caused by the breath being 
drawn with more or less violence into the 
windpipe in the effort to remove some im- 
pediment, which is usually of a spasmodic 
character, existing in that organ. The disease 
is peculiar to childhood, and is caused by 
refiected irritation from worms, teething, and 
other disorders upon the muscles of the larynx, 
through the recurrent laryngeal and pneumo- 
gastric nerves. The symptoms, which are 
those of impending suffocation, are mort 
alarming ami must be relieved instantly, but 
tho attack Is seldom fatal. Child-crowing, 
technically called laryngismus stridulus (q.v ), 
is also known us false-croup, from its re- 
semblance in some respects to that disease. 
True croup is, however, quite a distinct Elec- 
tion, and a much more formidable one. 

“There 1# a sort of bastard croup. . . . Spasmodic 
croup Is the most common of it# names. , . . My late 
colleague, Dr. Ley, hi a volume upon this curious 
disorder . • . adopt# from Dr. Mason Good the apiK-1- 
latiou of Laryngismus stridulus. Dr. Gooch railed 
It childcrouHng, a homespun term which I lunch prefer, 

. . H'ltfion .* Principles uml Pructico of Physic, 
leot. xlvL 

* child - gered, a. [Eng. child , and 
geared.] Of childish manners. 

'* Ho watz mimipint chitd-gcrcd." 

Uawayne, 86. 

* child-great, a. rregnant. 

"If over It a child-great woman stride."— Da Darlas. 

* child -ill, s. Labour ; pains of child- 
bearing. 

“ ’ It la tho layudur. Schyr,’ wild am*, 

That liyr child ill rycht now ho# tnen.* 

Harbour, xvi. 27h 

child’s-play, s. A trifling, insignificant 
contest or operation ; a trilK 

“No chlld's-jdny was It— nor Js it* Till two In tho 
afternoon tho massacring, tin- breaking Hint tho burn- 
ing ho# not e mk'd . . ."—Carlyle : French Devolution, 
pt. H , bk. vl.. ch. vll. 

child stealing, a. & s. 

Late : Thu stcaliugof a child from its parents 
or guardians. It is severely punishable. 

child wife, s. [Childwife.] 

^hild, * chllden, * child 1, *ohyldyn, 

v.t. Jc i. [Cuilo, S.J 

A, Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To give birth to n child; to bring 
forth. 


“Sche childldt ber first© bom sou©.” — Wydifo 
Luke iL 7. 

2. Fig. : To produce, to send forth. 

“An hundred plant© beside, e'en lu ho sight. 
Childed an hundred nymph# " 

Fairfax: Trusts, of Tasso, xvilL 24, 

B. Tntrans. : To give birth to a child. 

"Chyldtpi. or tiryugyu f ortho cbylde. Pario."— 
Prompt. Pure, 

" Whau that #cho had childed "—Maundcvitle, p. 183. 

* 9 hild'-age, • 9 hyld-ago, s. [Eng. Ml, 
and age . J Childhood, infancy. 

9hild‘-bed, * 9 hild -bedde, ^hil-bed, 

8. & a. [Eng. child, and bed.] 

A. As subst. : The state of a woman ia 
labour, or bringing forth n child. 

B, As adj. : Perlaiuing to the bringing 
forth of children. 

" . . with innnodeet hatred. 

The chUd-hed privilege dented, which 'lung# 

To women of all fashion." 

Shakctp. : Winter's Tale, til. 2. 

9hild'-hirth, *. [Eng. child, muI birth.] Tho 
act or hearing children; labour, tiavail ; [he 
• time of bringing forth. 

1 9hxlde, * ehyld, s. [Child, s.] The same 
word as child, but specially applied to the 
scions of knightly families before their being 
admitted to the degree of knighthood. 

"Chyld Waweyn, Lotys #ono, thulke tyino was 
Bot of tuelf yer, 4 the Fope of Rome by t-ikc was 
To Nory# thoru t.he kyng Arture, & tliulko tymerj'st, 
The p pe bvm tok arme#, 4 y# owe houdr mad© 
him knygt." Robert of Gloucester, p. 182. 

One of Byron's principal poems is en- 
titled “ Childe Harold." 

•child'-ed, a. [Child.] Provided with a 
child. (,S/ui/c«p.) 

* ehildcly, adv. [Childli.] 

“Childcly : puerilUer," — Cathol. Anglicum. 

9 hil-der, s. pi. [Child.] Children. (Obso- 
lete, except in provincial dialects,) 

* 9 hil'-der-mg, * 9hil'-der inge, a. [Mid. 
Eng. childcr , pi. of child; sail, -ing.] Child- 
birth, childbearing. 

“A1 thurb hire chil leringc. n 

Religious Songs, p. 65. 

9hil'-der-mas day, s. (Mid. Eng. chihler 
- children, -mas = mass, and day ; A.H. cilda ♦ 
vnvsse-dteg. ] 

t I. Eccles. : The festival of Ilnly Innocents’ 
Day, December 28, held in commemoration of 
the murder of the Innocents by Herod at. 
Bethlehem. [Innocents.] 

*2. The day of the week throughout the 
year corresponding to that on which Holy 
lanocents' Day fell ; considered unlucky by 
superstitious persons. 

"... the day wheu Childermas day fell, . . 
Carcw. 

9hild -hood, * 9hild had, * 9hild hade, 
• 9hilde hod, * 9hlld hedc, «. iA.S 
cildhdd, from did = child ; -had = -hood.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The time during which we are childrea : 
the period from birth till puberty. 

"Their love In early Infancy began 
And rose ft# chddhtHid ripened iut<i man.” 

Dry den : Palamon £ A rate, t. 86 L 

2. The state of being children ; childish- 
ness. 

“ Lord Arundell of Wardour, an oh! umu fust sink- 
ing Into second childhood." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. vl. 

II. Figuratively : The begin ning, early time. 

'■ Doth she not think me an old tunrdcrer, 

Now 1 have stain'd the childhood ol our Joy." 

Shakes p. : Romeo and Juliet, lit 1 

*9hild-mg, *9hild’-yng, pr. par., a., 
[Child, r.] 

Au A8 pr. jxir.: (Seo the verb). 

B. As adj. : Childbeuriug, fruitful. 

1. Lit. : Of women. 

“Tho other maketli a childynj womm&n barayn.”— 
Trci lsu, L lU'J. 

2. Fig. : Applied to things in nature. 

"Tho spring, the »uiniuer, 

Tb© child ing autumn, Murry winter, change.” 

shakes;!. : Mids. .Sight's Dream, 11. 2. 

Child ing Cudweed : Filago germunica. (Bril.l 
cC Holland.) 

Child ing Fink: Dianthus prolifer. 

Chihling Sweet William : The sametui Child 
ing Fink . 


boll, poilt, JtJtb’l; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, honph; go, gom; thin, this; Ain, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing 

-clan, - tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -^lon — zliiln. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -tro, &e, — bel, ter. 
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9 lnld ish, * 9 hUd -ische, a. [X.S. didisc.) 
L Literally ; 

1. Having tha characteristics or nature of a 
child ; simple, innocant. 

**. . . should flud •otustblnsr engaging Inthac^fM/iA 
InnuccDte of th« Priuee of WaIc*. . . ."—Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., ch. xxlll. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or befitting a child. 

•• Ho will out blush, thst has a father's heart, 

To take to cAiMisA (days s child txh iwrt" 

Coxcpor; Tirocinium, Mg. 

* IL Figuratively. : 

1. Young, simple, or ignorant as a child ; 
lnexperieuced. 

2. (With an idea of contempt): Puerile, tri- 
fling. 

“They have spoll'd the walls with child ith sentences, 
that consist often in a Jingle of words."— AcUiton ; On 
Italy. 

t Crabb thus distinguishes between childish 
and infantine : ** What children do is frequently 
simple nr foolish ; what infants do is commonly 
pretty and engaging ; therefore childiskis taken 
in the bad audf infantine in the good sense. 
ChiUiish manners are very offensive to those 
who have ceased, according to their years, to 
be children ; the iu/anfine actions of some* 
children evince a simplicity of character." 
(Crabb; Eng Synon.) 

t 9hild -ish-ly, ad V. [Eng. childish ; -ly.] In 
a childish or puerile manner ; like a child. 

* 9 hild -ish-mind-ed, a. [Eng. childish; 
minded .] Childish iD disposition; simple, 
innocent. 

* 9 hlld lsh-mlnd'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. ckild- 
ishminded ; -ness.] Childishness in character 
or disposition ; simplicity. 

“I have somewhat of tha French: I lova birds, w 
tha king does ; and have some childiihmindednsjt 
wherein we shall consent. "—Bacon. 

9hild ish ness, s. [Eng. childisk ; -ness.] 

1. In. a good sense: The state of being a 
child ; simplicity of manners or disposition ; 
innocence, harmlessness. 

" He cares not for your weeping. Speak thon, boy ; 
Perhaps thy childithneu will move him moee 
Than can our reasons.'* 

SKaketp. : CorioL, v. 3. 

2. In a bad or af least contemptuous sense: 
Puerility ; weakness of intellect. 

'* His cowardice, hia chUdithne**, bia pedantry, . . . 
made him an object of derision."— Macaulay ; But. 
Eng., ch. i. 

* 9hild -kind, s. [Eng. child, and kind — kin.] 
Children collectively. 

"AU mankind, womankind, and rhddkind . . . play 
the loo\."— Carlyle : Life of Sterling, pt. it, ch. ri. 

9 hild less, * 9 hild-laes, * 9 hlld les, a. 

[Eng child; -less.] Without children; with- 
out offspring. 

"Quane ic child! a of werlde fare." 

Uenetu and Exodu*, 930. 

9 hild' less- ness, a. [Eng. childless; -n*ss] 

* The state of being childless, or without off- 
spring. ( E . Everett.) 

* 9 h Lid -H, * 9 hild -ly, * 9 hllde-ly, a. & 

adv . [A.S. ciWJic.] [Childlike.] 

A. Asadj.: Childlike. 

" In childly wyae on her fhe] gan to smyle." 

Lldgate ; Fall qf Princes, IL 22. 

B. As adv. : In a childlike manner, like a 
child. 

**Theu she smiled around right chUdly.' 

Mr*. Or owning Lady Geraldine' t C urttMp. 

child-like, a. [A.S. cildlic, from did = child, 
and lie = like.] 

1. Of persons: Resembling a child in dispo- 
sition or manners ; simple, innocent, dutiful, 
meek. 

“Such was thy wisdom, Newton. cAiM-fiJfce sage 1 
Sagacious reader of the works of Uod“ 

Cowpor : Ta*k, iff. 24X 

2. Of things : 

(1) In a good sense: Becoming or befitting a 
child ; innocent, harmless, dutiful. 

(2) In a bad or contemptuous sense : Puerile, 
foolish, trifling. 

H Usually childlike is used in a good sense, 
childish in a bad sense. 

*9hild -ness, s. [Eng. child ; -ness.] The 
manners or actions natural to a child ; child- 
ishness. 

" My parasite, my soldier, statesman, all: 

He makes a July's day short as December, 

And. with hii raryiitg childnets. cures in me 
Thought* that would thick my hlood." 

Shaketp.: Winter* Tale, L 1. 


9hil’-dren, ?. pi [Child, s.] 

Children of Israel, s / 

Botany : 

1. A small garden species of Campanula, ao 
called from the profusion of its flowers. 

2. A garden species of Aster, with very 
numerous small flowers. 

9hfl -drexi-ite, s. [Named after the mineral- 
ogist, Mr. Chihlreu, of the British Museum.] 
Min.: An orthorhombic, translucent mineral, 
of a yellowish- white to brownish-black colour. 
Hardness, 4 5—5 ; sp. gr. 3*13 — 3*24. Lustre 
vitreous, inclining to resinous. Compos.: 
Phosphoric acid, 2$'92 ; alumina, 14*44 ; 
protoxide of iron, 30*6$ ; protoxide of manga- 
nese, 9'07 ; niaguesia, 0*14; water, 16*98. It 
occurs in Devonshire, Cornwall, and the 
United States. (Dana.) 

* 9 hil -dren-less, * 9 hyl-dren-les, a. 

[Eng. children, and -Jesi.] Childless. 

" If tb‘ one be riche and chyldrenlu ; though at the 
grounds of stryfe, 

Prooede of hym. set thou In foote, and pleade hU 
cause for iyfo.* 

Brant : 7Ya>u. of Horace, a*t 6. (Nare*.) 

■ 9hild-shlp, s. [Eng. child; • ship .] Rela- 
tionship as a child. 

’* God's actual choice and oar potential c hlldthipf— 
Adauu: Work*, 11 L 10L 

9 hlld‘-wife t s. (Eug. child, and wife,] 

1. A wife who is still almost a child in 
years. (In this sense rather a compound than 
a single word.) 

* 2. A wife who has borne a child. 

■‘But the law aelfe doth openly discharge and de- 
liver this holy childwife from the bane of the law 
. . Paraphrute of Eratmu*. 1543. (Karrs.) 

* 9 hlld-wit, * 9hlld -wite, s. [Eng. cAtW, 
and Mid. Eng. wite = a fine.] 

Old Law: A fine imposed on a bondwoman 
to whom ao illegitimate child is boro. 

chil-e-Ite, s. [From Chili, and suff. -ite (Min.) 

(q.V.).] 

Min.: A variety of Volborthite occurring 
in. the silver mine of Mina Grande in Chili. 
It has a dark-brown or brownish-black colour, 
and has been observed only in an earthy state, 
looking much like a ferruginous clay or 
earth. It is easily soluble in nitric acid. 
(Dana.) 

chU-e-nlte, s. [ From Chili, and suff. -en ; -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous, granular mineral, of 
a silver-white colour, containing silver 86*2 ; 
bismuth, 13*8. (Dana.) 

9hil‘-i, s. [Chilli.] 

* chU-i-ad, s. [Gr. x‘A“w (c hilias), genit 
XiAia8<* (cAiftodos) = the number one thou- 
saud] 

1. A thousand, or a collection of a thou- 
sand (of separate things) ; especially, a period 
of a thousand years. 

" We make cycles aod periods of years, a* decada, 
centuries, chiliad*, for the use of computatiou in his- 
tory. ^ ”—B older. 

2. (PI) Math. : A name given to logar- 
ithms. because they were at first divided into 
thousands. 

t chil -i-a-gon, 5 . [Gr. x 4 Aiayu>vo« (cAtfiapo- 
nos ) = w'ith a thousand angles ; from 
(cAilww) = a thousand, and yunm (go n ia) = an 
angle.] A plane figure of a thousand sides 
and angles. 

*• He brings forward, as » great discovery, the equality 
of the angles of a cMliagon to 1996 right anglea — JJal- 
lam : Literaturo of Middle Age*, pi. iv., ch. 3. 

t ckH-i-a-hed-ron, * chili-a-ed-ron 
(pi. -hedra, -edra), s. [Gr. (chilias) 

= a thousand, and ISpa. (hedra) = a seat, a side.] 
A plane figure contained by a thousand aides. 

** Id a man who speaks of a chUiaedron, or » Wvly of 
a thousand sides, the idea of the figure may I>e very 
coufused, though that of the number be very distinct.'* 
— Locke. 

^hU-i-an, a. &s. [From Eng., &c. Chili, aDd 
suff. -aii.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to Chili. 

B. As subst. : A native of Chili. 

H Chilian mill : A mill of a primitive kind, 
used in Chili for grinding oleaginous seeds 
between stones put in rotation horizontally 
and vertically. It is essentially the same as 


that used by the Phoenicians, centuries before 
the Christian era, for mashing olives. For a 
fuller description of the mill see Knight's 
D id ionary of Media n ics. 

* chil -1-an-t^m, * chH'-l-an-Ijme, «. 

[Gr. x 4 * 4I »s (chilias) = a thousand ; auff. -ism.] 
The doctrine of the millennium. 

"Dyed In the opinion of ChillanUme.” — Pagitt : 
Eerettography, pi 29L 

* ChQ - 1 -arch, s. [Gr. xiAtnpx 4 * (chiUarchos), 
from x‘Ainc (chilias) — a thousand, and npx* 1 * 
(archo) = to lead, to command. ] The general 
or commander of a thousand men. 

* clul'-i-arch-y, a. [Chiliarch.] A regi- 
ment or body of men to the number of a 
thousand. 

"The cAUfareAfoj also, or regiment*, u I may *o 
call them, of the Lamb, being summed up in thU 
number.” — More : Myttery of Qodlineu, p. 19k 

* ChU'-i-A^m, s. [Gr. x 4 Am<rpo? (chiliasmos), 
from x‘Aui? (cAWios) = a thousand.] The doc- 
trine of the millennium, or reign of Christ 
upoD earth for a thousand ye&ra (/ky. xx.). 
[Millennium.] 

* CkH- 1 -^St, s. [Gr. (chiliastls), 

from x i hias (diilias) = & thnusand.] A mil- 
lenarian ; one who believes in the doctrine of 
a literal millennium ; one who l»elievea in tha 
personal reign of Christ in bodily form upon 
earth during that period. [Millenarian.] 

"To reign with Christ a IOOO year* before the ending 
of th« worid, was the old errour of the chUiatt*."— 
Pagitt: Beret iography, p. 2a 

* chil-I-^s'-tlc, * ckH l-iis'-tic-al, a. 

[Eng. chilias*. ; -ic ; -ioaf.] Relating or per- 
taiuing to the chiliasts. 

*• Aa «oou as the obstruction offered by the cAifloxfic 
error* disappeared." — f. A. Alexander (Webeterj. 

c&H-i-f&c -tive, a. [Chylifactive.] 

chll-l-fac'-tor-y, a. [Chylifactory.] 

** A chUifactory meustruum or digestive prepara- 
tion.*’— Browne ; Vulgar Errour*. p. S4. 

chil-i-ol -i-ter, s . [Kilolitre.] 

chll-i-om'-e-ter, s. [Kilometre.] 

chil -i- 6 -pliyr-luin, s. [Gr. X‘Am? (chilias) 
= a thousand, aDd^vAAop (phullon) — a leaf.] 

2>of. : A genus of composite plants with yel- 
low flowers. They are natives of Mexico. 

9 hiil, * 9 MI, * 9 hele, s. Sc a. [A.S. cyle, 
cele — great cold, chilliness, from cclan — to 
cool, c6l = cool ; Dut. kill = a chill, killen = 
to chill, koel = cool ; Sw. kyla = to chill, 
kulen, 1qjlig= chill, cool ; Lat. gdu — frost.] 
[Cool, Chele.] 

A. substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The state of being moderately cold ; 
cbillness. 

(2) A sndden sensation of coolness, gener- 
ally accompanied with shivering ; a audden 
check to the circulation of heat 

Chills and fever : Fever and ague. ( V. S .) 

2. Fig. : A sudden check to warmth of 
manner or feeling ; a discouragement 

IL Technically: 

1 . Painting: A dulness or dimness in a 
painting ; also called blooming. 

2. Iron Manvf. : A piece of iron introduced 
into a mould so as to rapidly cool the surface 
of molten iron which cornea in contact there- 
with. Cast-iron, like steel, is hardened by 
rapid cooling, and softened by the prolongatio* 
of the cooling process. The extreme in tb« 
former direction gives chilled iron the hard 
ness of hardened steel ; the extrema in thfc 
direction of softness is obtained by prolonging 
the heat, abstracting the carbon from the 
castriron, reducing it to a nearly pure crystal- 
line iron. [Malleable iron.] 

The chilled cast-iron ploughshare bos a hard 
under-surface, and the top wears away, leaving 
a comparatively thin edge of hardened metal 
This resembles the natural provision io the 
teeth of rabbits, squirrels, and other rodents, 
whereby the enamel remains in advance of the 
softer portion of the tooth, keeping a sharp 
edge. (Knight.) 

B. .4s adjective: 

L Literally : 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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1. Subjec. : Having a sensation of coolness ; 
somewhat cold. 


2. Objec. : Moderately cold ; causing a sen- 
sation of coolness, generally accompanied with 
shivering ; chilly. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Suh/ec. : Cold and reserved in manners, 
temper, or feeling ; distant, formal. 

" But he U chill to pnvUc or blame." 

Tennyton .- The Tico Voice*. 


2. Objec, : Causing a discouragement to or 
checking warmth of feeling or manners ; de- 
pressing, discouraging ; distant, formal. 


“ Dowuwonl and ever dowuwwd, and deeper In age’a 
chill valley." 

Longfellow : Children qf Lor it % Supper. 


Crabb thus distinguishes between chill 
and cold: 14 Chill expresses leas than cold, that 
Is to say, it expresses a degree of cold. The 
weather is often chilly in summer ; but it is 
coUl in winter. We speak of taking the chill 
off water wliei. the cold is in part removed ; and 
of a chill running through the frame when the 
cold begins to penetrate the frame that is in a 
state of warmth.’’ ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


chill-cold, a. Very cold. 

”A chill-cold bloud . . . flee tee through ray velnes." 
Davie*: Miao't Sacr., p. 49. (Davie*.) 

chill hardening, s. A mode of temper- 
ing steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the 
red-hot metal to a blast of cold air. 


(hil'-li-ness, $. tEng. chilly; -n«s.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Ths quality or state of being chilly. 

“The chlllineu of their waters. Locke: Education, 

pt U. 

2. Coolness ; a moderate degree of cold. 

II. Fig. : A sensation of discouragement or 
depression. 

chU -ling, * chyl-lynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Chill, v.) 

A. a B. As pr. par. <fc particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) The act of cooling or making chill (lit. 
£Jig.). 

* (2) The act or state of shivering. 

"Chyllynge of tethe or other lyke. Frxgidor."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

2. Iron Manuf. : The process of chill-har- 
dening. [Chill, s II. 2.] 

Chil ling ham, s. [A proper name, see A.] 

A- -4s subsfanf ive : 

Geog. : A parish in Northumberland, on the 
river Till, about four and a half miles south uf 
Wooler. 

B, As adj. : In any way pertaining to or 
connected with the parish described under A. 


(hill, * (hyl lyn, v.t. & i. [Chill, a.] 

A, Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

To make cold or chilly ; to strike with a 

•*. . . whea a body Is said to be chilled . . Tyne 
doll : Prag. qf Science (3rd e(L). viii. 2. p. 178. 

t (2) To blast with cold. 

. hy snows iramod'rate chi ltd.” 

Blackmore. 

2. Fig. : To .-.heck warmth of feeling or 
manners ; to discourage, to depress ; to damp 
the spirits. 

“ As an Icy touch had chiltd its heart" 

If cman* : A Tale of the Secret Tribunal. 

II. Iron Manuf. : To cause the surface of 
molten iron to cool suddenly hy the introduc- 
tion of a piece of cold iron, so as to increase 
the hardness. [Chill, a, B. 2.) 

t B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit.: To become cold, to shiver. 

2. Fig. : To become cold, distant, or formal 
in manners or feeling; to he discouraged, 
disheartened, or downcast. 

" Al chauiiKed her cbere aud chylled at the hert.” 
Allit. Poem* : Patience, 887. 

(hilled, pa. par. & a. [Chill, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Chill, cold. 

" He said, and Priam's aged Joints with chilled fear 
did shake." Chapman. (Rich.) 

2. Technically: 

(1) Iron Manuf. : Made of iron which has 
been hardened by chilling. Chilled castings 
are used for axle-boxes, iron wheel-hubs, rolls 
for iron -roll lug mills, ploughshares, and mould- 
hoards, stamp-heads, heavy hammera, rind an- 
vils for some kinds of work, and in many other 
instances. (Knight.) 

(2) Fainting : Dimmed, clouded ; affected 
with blooming. 

chilled-shot, s. 

Mil . : Shot of very rapidly cooled ot chilled 
cast-iron, which tims acquire a hardness of 
nearly equal efficiency with steel for penetrat- 
ing Iron plates, and yet produced at a very 
much less cost. Chilled-shot break up on 
passing through the plates, and the fragments 
are very destructive on crowded decks. 

(hH’-li, s. [Sp. eft ili, chile.) 

1. The popular name of the American Red- 
pepper. 

2 The pod or fruit of the Capsicum 
(q.v ). Spec., the dried ripe pod of Capsicum 
fast igia turn. 

" ChlUie* . . . form the boaU of Cayenne pepper and 

carry jxjwdcr."— Wafrrttoa ; Cyctojxvdia qf Commerce. 

Chilli or Chill Vinegar: Vinegar flavoured 
with Capsicum pods. 


Chill Ingham hulls, Chillingham 
cattle, s. pL Certain bulls, or rather cattle of 
both sexes, preserved in a aemi-wild state in. 
Chillinglmm Park. They are pure white, ex- 
cept the muzzle, which is black, aud the horns, 
which are tipped with hlack. The white colour 
on the body, however, is artificially pro- 
duced, the owner causing all spotted calves 
to be killed. They are now generally believed 
to be the descendants of the mountain bull or 
Urns which were wild in Gaul at the time of 
Csesar’a invasion, and the etock whence our 
larger cattle have been derived. Some writers 
have thought them descended from ordinary 
cattle which have become wild, and others 
have made them a distinct species, Bos Scoticus. 
Professor W. Boyd Dawkins considers them 
the last surviving representatives of the gi- 
gantic Urua of the Pleiatoceue period, reduced 
in size and modi fled in every respect by their 
email range and their contact with man. 
(Q. J. Geol. Soc., vol. rxii (1866), pt. i., p. 39S.) 

f (hil'-ling-ly, adv. [Eng. chilling ; -ly.) In 
a chilling manner. 

. . ft qualification which mnat thea have fallen 
chillingly on the ears of belligerent Tories " — Daily 
JVew*. April 19, 1879. 

* (hill -ness, * (hiT-ness, * (hil-nesse, 

s. [Eng . chill ; ‘iiess.] 

1. Lit. : A sensation of coldness, a chilL 

" Load their weaker fire 
To couquer the night's c hihuue." 

Habington : Cattara, p. 11. 

2. Fig. : A feeling of discouragement or 
depression. 

(hill-y, a. & adv. [Eng. c hill; -y.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Feeling a sensation of coldness or chilli- 
ness. 

M 8lr Charles. I'm aa chilly as a bottle of port in a 
hard frost." — Colman the younger: The Poor Gentle* 
man, lv. L 

2. Causing a aensation of coldaess or chilli- 
ness. 

•* A chilly sweat bedews 
My shudd'rlng limbs." Philip*. 

II, Fig. : Cold in manners, distant, cool. 

tB. As adv.: In a chill or cool manner 
(fif. £ Jig.). 

chi-lo-car'-pus, s. [Or. (chcilos) = a 
lip, and aapirov (karpos) = a fruit.) 

Bot. : An imperfectly known genus of climb- 
ing plants, natives of Java, having a aalver- 
shnped corolla, capitate stigma, and capsular 
fruit. The genus is referred to the Apocy- 
nncese. (Trow. of Bot.) 

chil-O-chlo -a, $. [Gr. xtAos (chilos) s= fod- 
der, and (c hlor) or x A ° a (efttoa) = young 

grass.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants of the order Gra- 
m inert’, allied to PUleum and Phalaris. 


chilli (or chili'l sauoo, A aplcy 
Condi oumlal uauco, varioualy composed. 


ohi-lo s. [Gr. x«‘*°s (chcilos) = a lip, 

and o£ov? (odous) = a tooth.) 


Bot. : A genua of Labiate, consisting of a 
single speciea from New Holland. It is a 
branched glabrous or slightly pubescent shrub. 

In habit and structure the genus is very near 
Prostanthera, differing only in having no ap- 
pendagea to the anther cell. (Trtas. cf Bot.) 

chl-lodon, s. [Gr. xeiAos (chcilos) = a lip, 
and 65ov? ( odous ), genit. o6ovro$ ( odontos ) = a 
tooth.) 

Zool : A genua of Infusoria, of the family 
Trachelina, having the body covered with 
cilia ; month with teeth arranged in the form 
of a tube ; fore part of the head produced into 
a broad membranous or ear-like lip. The cilia 
form longitudinal rows. (Griff. £ Ilenfrey ) 

chi-lo-glot'-tis, s. [Gr. x“\<* (chcilos) = a 
lip, and yAwo-aa (glossa ) or yAwrra (glotta ) = 
a tongue.) 

Bot. : A sma)l genus of terrestria) Australa- 
sian orchids, bearing radical leaves in paira, 
and solitary paleate reddish flowers. 

chl-log-n&th'-I-form, a. [Eog. chilognath, 
and form.) 

Entoni. : A term applied to the lame of 
those coleopterous insects which are herbi- 
vorous, elongated, and aub-cylindrical, and 
resemble the genus Jula. 

chT-log-n&tlis (Eng.), chi og-na-tha^ 
chi-log'- na-the§ (Mod. Lat .), s . pi. [Gr. 
xetAos (chcilos) = a lip, and yKatfos ( gnathos ) =. 
a jaw.) 

1. Entom. : An order of the Myriapoda, or 
Centipedes, distinguished by having the two 
mandibles and the tongue so united as to form, 
a large lower lip ; antennae ahort with aix or 
seven jointa, body convexly cylindrical, legs 
short and slender. The segments of ths 
body, from the fourth, fifth, or sixth from the 
head, have each of them two pair of legs. 
It contains the Millepedes and Galley worms. 
At least seventy species are known. The 
order is also called Diplopoda. They are 
found beneath the bark of trees and in humid 
places, and feed both upon animal and veget- 
able productions. 

2. Palceont. : The order began, as Tar as is 
known, in the Carboniferous period. 

chil'-o-gram, *. [Kilooram.) 

t chi-lo -ma, s. [Gr. xeiKtapa. (chcildma) = a 
lip, rim, or ‘edge. (5ep/u«ginf.)] 

Zool. : The upper lip of a mammal when it 
is tumid, and continued uninterruptedly from 
the nostnl. A good example of this may be 
seen in the camel. 

chi-ldm'-o-n&s, s. [Gr. xfDras (eftettos) = a 
lip, and ( monas ) = single, solitary.) 

Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, of the family 
Monadina, free swimming or temporarily 
fixed ; mouth oblique or lateral, and sur- 
mounted by a lip ; there are two flegella, one 
of which is convolute and adherent. 

Chi-ld'-m-an, Chi lon -ic, a. [From Lat. 
t‘fti/(o), and' Eng. suff. -taw, -ic.) Relating to 
Chilo, one of the seven sages of Greece. 
(Smart in 0 T orce±ter.) 

chi -lop'- o-da (Lat.), chi'-lo pods (Eng.), s. 
pi. [Gr. (chilias) = a thousand, and 

not?* (pous', genit. irofios (podos) = a foot.) 

1. Entom. : An order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, the genera of which have elongated 
autenme, with fourteen to forty or more jointa, 
a depressed body covered with coriaceous 
plates, and legs of variable length. Each 
segment of the body has a single pair of legs. 
The order contains the Centipedes proper 
as distinguished from Millepedes, &c. It is 
sometimes called also Syngnatha. Nearly 
100 apecies are known. They all run fast , are 
carnivorous, and nocturnal. They are princi- 
pally found beneath atones, the bark of trees, 
and in loose, humid earth. 

2. Pala-ont. : No species of the order 1ms 
yet been found fossil. 

Chil 6 pod-I-form, n. [Eng. chilopod , -t- 
connective, and form.) 

Entom, : A term applied to the lame ot 
Coleopterous insects which are subhexapod, 
with a long, linear, depressed body, and bear 
a resemblaneo to the genus Scolopodendra. 
(A'irby <0 Spence: Entomology , III. xxix. p. 
1G0.) 


boil, b6j^; p<Sht, J<!nH; cat, (oil, chorus, (hln, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — £» 
-clan, -tian =» shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, ftc. — bol, d(L 
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chilopodimorphous — chimeric ally 


? chil o -pod-l-mor -phous, a. (Eng. ch ilo • 
}>od ; -i- connective ; Gr. (jpiQiyhe) — 

form ; Eng. suff. -ous.] The ^uie as Cuilo- 
POD 1IORM (q.v.). 

" Those [Inrvse] being the iu*»t perfect chilopodi- 
morf>h' in of the whole."— £fr*y A Spence: Ento- 
mology, 1(1. xxix., p. It. 4. 

Chi lop -sle, s. [Or. x«‘*<* (cA*ito») = a lip. 
6^ (ops), genit. 01^19 (o;ws) = face, appear- 
ance.] 

But. : A genua uf Uignoniacaje, conaiatlng of 
a single species of erect branching: ahruha 
fr»>m Mexico. It has long linear entire alter- 
nate leaves, and beautiful flowera in tenninal, 
dense, spieate racemea. (Tretis. 0 f But.) 

<^hil tern, s. & cu [A proper name, see A.] 

A. Js substantive : 

Geog. : The name of certain beech-clad hills 
in Huckinghamshire. formerly infested by 
robbers. To keep these ia check, a fuoe 
t ionary was appointed, whn was called 
Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or iu any way 
connected with, the hills described under A. 

Chiltern hundreds, a. A hilly district 
in Buckinghamshire, belonging to the Crown. 
The office of Steward of this district, althongh 
the duties have loog ceased to be more thao 
nominal, is still retained fora special purpose. 
No Member of Parliament is allowed to resigu 
his seat, and if he wishes to vacate it he can 
only do so by accepting some office of profit 
under the Crown. The Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is therefore applied for by 
any member desiring to retire, and its accept- 
ance necessarily vacates his seat. 

'Chil-ton-ite, s. [Etymol. doubtful Ap- 
parently named after a Mr. Chilton.] 

Min.: The same as Prehoite (q.v.), 

'Chi mtu-ra, s. [Lat. chimoera; Gr. xip-aZpa. 
(chimaira)'- (1) a she-goat, (2) a fire-spouting 
monster with a lion's head, a serpent's tad, 
and a goat's body, killed by Bellerophon.] 
[Chimera] 

1. Myth. : [Chimera]. 

2. Ichthy.: A geuus of fisbes, the type of 
the family ChiuKeridie, having the tall ending 
in a slender thread, the bead pointed, and 
spirade single. Chinuera monstrosa is some- 
times called the Sea-monster, and sometimes 
the King of the lHmngs. It is a native of 
the Northern Seaa, from whieli it straggles to 
Britain and follows shoals of herrings as they 
move from the deep sea towards the shore. 
[Cuirj/ERio.E.] 

thi mrar’-i-d®, s.pl. [Lat. chimccr(a); fem. 
pi. sutf. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of cartilaginous tlahes, 
distinguished by the head being furnished 
with appendages, and the tail terminating in 
a point, it contaios two species, Chinuera 
and Caliorhynchua. 

2. Paloeont. : The Cliinuerida* begin with 
the Devonian rocks. 

chi moer -oid, «. *fc s. [Lat. chimwra ; and Gr. 
«l5ov (eufos) = form, appearance.] 

A. vts adj . : Pertaining to, or resembling 
the Cliimseridm. 

B. As snbst, : A fish belonging to the family 
Clnm<eridie, or akin to Chiuntrn. 

** In the Mesozoic and Kainozoic deposits, the remains 
of C'Aiour -ofr/J are m<t extremely rare, but they consist 
only of the Jaws and teeth. alom: with flu-spines or 
kblhyodorulites." — A'icholson .* PalaotU., il 15X 

Chi maph-il-a, s. [Gr. (cheima) — 

winter, and <pi\tw (philed) = to love ; from the 
leaves retaining their green colour during 
winter.] 

Bot. : A small genua of Pyrolaceoe, natives 
0! Europe, Siberia, and North America. The 
plants, called Wiuter-greena in America, have 
woody subterranean snouts, and a short stem 
with a tuft of thick, shining, evergreen leaves, 
oblong, wedge-shaped, or lanceolate. The 
pedicels are one-flowered, beariog handsome 
bell shaped, white flowers.tinged with purplish- 
red, and very sweet-sceuted. (Treas. of Bot.) 
i'himnphila umbelhita is a most active diuretic. 
C. maculnta is used in North America iu 
strangury and nephritis. (Litullcy.) 

chi maph' l-lrn, s. [Mod. Lat. chirmphil(a) ; 
*»«.J 

Chem. : The name given to the tasteless, in- 
odorous crystals found iu the leaves of Chima* 
phi a unbellata. 


chi mar-rhis, s. [Gr. x^Muppa* (cheimarros) 

= a torrent ; from the plant growiug on the 
banks of torrents.] 

Bot. : River wood, agenua of white-wooded 
American trees, belonging to the order Rubi- 
aceie. The wood is used for beams and rafters. 

• 9himb, • 9hymbe, *. [AS. ctro, found in 
cimstnn = a base ; Sw. kim, kimb, kimme ; 
Dut. him, kimme.] 

1. Coopering: The edge of a cask or tub, 
formed by the ends of the staves. 

M The streem of lyf now dropped! on the rtymic,* 
Chaucer: <?. T-, 8.8931 

2. Haut . : Tii nt part of the waterway which 
is left above the deck, and hollowed out to 
form a channel. 

' 9him'-blcy, s . [Chimney.] 

chim-bo-raz'-ite, s. [From Chimborazo, 
where it is found, and Eng. aufT. -ite (.Via,).] 

Min. : The same as Aragonite (q.v,). 
9himc(l), * 9himbe, *9hymbe, ^hymme, 
s. [A corruption of chimbale or chymbolc , a 
dialectic form of O. Fr. eimbaXe or cymbale =. 
n cymlial ; Lat. cymbulum ; Gr. Kv/jfSakov 
( Jcumbalon ).] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

* 1. A cymbal; probably used also for a 
bell. (See extract.) 

4 * A# a chymbe or a braseu belle." 

Cursor .1 tundt, 13,19a 

2. The harmonic or consoaant sound nf 
several instruments or hells. [B. I.] 

t IL Figuratively: 

1. Harmonised aounds of any instrument of 
music. 

” The Minstrel wAked Me harp— tint* times 
Arose the well-known martial chimet" 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, IL 7. 

2. Any sound in harmony or accord. 

*’A happy chime of many dancing feet" 

ffemam: Pauline. 

3. A correspondence iu sound or propor- 
tion. 

" Life and time 

Bing all their Joys lo oue dull chime." 

Scott : T7ie Bridal of Triermain, HL 2. 

B. Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) A number of hells attuned to each other 
in diatouic succession, A peal consists of 
three or more bella in harmooic succession, 
which may be rung successively or simul- 
taneously, but mil not ndmit of a tuoe being 
played upon them. Thua a set embracing the 
eight ootes of the common scale will consti- 
tute a chime, while a set upon the first, third, 
fifth, and eighth of t!\e scale would he a peal. 
The smallest number of hells that can be said 
lo constitute a chime is five, but the number 
may be increased indefinitely. The usual num- 
ber ia at least nine, which number embraces 
the eight notes of the natural scale, with the 
addition of a fiat seventh. Apparatus for 
ringiog chimes is said to have heeu first made 
at Alost, in East Flauders (Belgium), in 1487. 
Pottheff, the chime-player of Amsterdam, in 
the latter part of the ISth ceotury, played 
pianoforte music with facility. Each key 
required a force equal to two pounds' weight. 
(Knight.) 

(2) An arrangement of bells and strikers in 
an organ or musical box, operated in harmony 
with the reeds, pipes, or tongues, as the case 
may be. 

chime -barrel, s. 

Horol.: A prolongation of the rim of a 
striking-wheel, which is furnished with pins, 
like the barrel of a musical-box, the pia lift- 
ing the tails of the hammers, which are set on 
one axis and strike their respective bells when 
sot in motion. 

chime-bell, * chymbe belle, s. A hell 

or set of bells harmonised. 

" Hio chymbe belle be doth rynge.” 

AlUaunder, 1,852. 

9hime (2), s. [Chimb.] 

* 9 hime (3), s. [Chine.] 

9hime, * 9hi-men, # 9hy myn, * 9himhe, 

v. i. & t. [Chime (1), sf] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To sound in harmony or accord ; to give 
out a sound in harmony, as bells, they meao- 
while remaining unmoved. It is upposed to J 


ringing, in which the bell ia raised, i.e. swung 
round. (8‘t<ri?u:r £ Barretl ) 

2. To cause bells to ring iu harmony or ac- 
cord. 

"Chymvn or cbenkeo wythe belly a TintlUo.”-- 
Prompt. Pare. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1 , To correspond or accord In rotation or 
proportion. 

•• Father and *on, husband and wife, and such other 
correlative terms, do belong one to another; and, 
through custom, do rwulily and anawer oae 

another, in peoples memories. ’’—Locke. 

2. To agree, auit, or accord with. 

*’ Any sect, whose reasonlugs. Interpretation *o<5 
language. I have been used lo. will, of course, make all 
chime that way . . ."—Locke. 

3. To join or fall in with iu oecord ; to join 
or interfere in a conversation ; often followed 
by in with. 

** He not only sat qutetly and beard bis father railed 
et, but often chimed in with the discourse. "-ArbutK- 
not : History of John Bull. 

*4. To make jingling rhyrnea. 

*5. To clatter, to chatter. 

N The sely touge may wel rynge and cMmAe 
Of wreechedues that passed Is ful yoore." 

CAawoer: C. T., 8,891 

t 6. To give utterance to any harmonious 
sounds. 

" Before the song of those who chime for ever 
Alter the of the eternal spheres." 

Lonyfcllo*jo : Dantes Puryatomo, xxx.-xxxL 

B. Transitive : 

I, Literally: 

1. To [day a tune on bells, either by ma- 
chinery or by hand, by meaoa of hammers, or 
swinging the clappers, the bell remaining un- 
moved. It is opposed to ringing in which the 
bells are raised, that is, swung rouud. (Stainer 
& Barreff.) 

2. To cause to sound In harmony. 

* H. Fig. : To utter harmoniously. 

•• Let simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 

And brother Coleridge lull the babe nt nurse." 
Byron : Snglish Bards and Scotch Beeieteert. 

9himed, pa. par. or a. [Crime, t>.] 

9bun-er, s. [Eng. chimfc); -er.] One who 
or that which chimes. 


cbl-mer -a, ohi-m 8 er'-a, s. [Lat, chimcera ; 
Gr. x i M<*‘P« (chimaira).') [Chimera.] 

1, Myth. : A fahnlous fire-breathing mon- 
ster, with a lion’s head, serpent's tail, and 
goat's middle, killed by Bellerophon. Ac- 
cording to Ilesiod, it was the daughter of 
Typhaon and Eehidria, with the heads of a 
lion, goat, and serpent. 

2. Ord. Lang. (Fig.): Aoy vaio and idle 
fancy ; a foolish and unreal creature of the 
imagination. 

“Tbou. whose whole ex. steoce hitherto wasacAimera 
and scenic show, at length becomest a real i ty. "—Car- 
lyle : FrencJ i /{evolution, pt. L. bk. I., ch. Iv. 


9lnm-er e, • chym-er, 

[O. Fr. chamarre ; 

Fr. cimarre, simarre ; 
Ital. zimarra ; Sp. 
chamarra, from zam- 
arro = a shepherd's 
coat made of sheep- 
skins, a slieepskin, 
from Arab. sammUr 
= the Seythian weasel 
or marteo, the sable. 
(Mahn.).) 

1. Eccles. : (For de- 
finition see extract). 

"The c hlmere [IsJ the 
upper robe, to which the 
lawu sleeves are gene- 
rally sewed: which ■«?* 
fore and alter the nr 
formation, till Queeu 
Elizabeth's time, was 
always of scarlet silk; 
hut Bishop Hooper scru- 
pling first at the robe 


chym-our, 



itself, aud theu at the colour of It, as loo light and 
“ a changed for a 
On .the Comm. 


gay for the episcopal gravity, it was changed for a 
chltncre of black satin. " — Wheatley : O 


Prayer. iL J 4. 

* 2. Ord . Ijing. : A light gown ot aoy kiod. 

(Scotch.) 

“ His chymers wer of chamelet purpure broun." 

l/enrysone: Evergreen, l 184. 


Chi-mer 4c, chi-mer’-i-cal, a. [Eng. 
chimo\a), and sutf. -ical.] linagioary, fanci- 
ful, having uo reality or ground ; existing 
solely in the imagination. 


C ll mer -i-cal-ly, odv. [Eug. chimerical ; 
- ly .] lo a fanciful manner; vainly, fantasti- 
cally. (Johnson.) 


(ate, lat, t&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
•r, wore, wolf, work- who. son: mute, ouh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se. ce==e. ey — ciu — Uw. 
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* chi'-mcr-ize, v.i, | Eng. chimer(a) ; -Izt.] To 
raise, create, or entertain chimeras or foolish 
groundless fancies. 

M Wlmt nre all thrw hufc sophistical dreams anil cAi- 
mvrlting of shallow, Imaginative scholar*?*— 

Trantl. qf Boccalinl (KMtf), p, 220. 

* ohim ic, chim’-ie-al, a. [Cuemic.] 

* ohim in, s. [Corrupted from Fr. c hmin = 
a load.] 

Law : A way, whether thia be the king's 
highway or a private way. It is divided into 
chimin in gross, where a person holds a way 
principally or solely in itself, and chimin ap- 
pmdant where he holds it nppurtenant to 
something else. 

* ^him-m-age, s - IFr. ckemln = a road, way.] 

Old Law : A toll paid for passage through ft 
forest. 

9him ing, pr. par., a .» & a. (Chime, v.) 

A. & B. ;ls pr. jar. £ parlicip. lulj. : (See 
the \erl»j. 

C. As substantive : 

I. laterally: 

1. The act or practice of playing chimes. 

2. The act of sound ing harmonically ; a 
chime. 

II. Fig, : A joining or falling in with in 
accord. 

chiming machine, s. A kind of chime* 
barrel with projecting pins, which, when the 
barrel is turned by a crank, pull the ropes 
of the hells, aud so produce u chime. 

* chim'-ist, b, [Chemist.] 
fhim’-la, *. {Scotch.) [Chimney.] 

chimla lug, s. The fireside. 

M \Vh!l« frosty winds blaw in the drift, 
lieu to tho chimla lug." 

Burns: Epistle to Davis. 

$him-ley, s. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
[Chimney.] 

chimley-brace, s, The mantelpiece. 

(Scutch.) 

ehimley-eheeks, s. pi. Tho atone pillars 
at the side of a lire. (Scotch.) 

chlmlcy-neuck, 5. A chimney-corner. 

. . and Ilka aulil wifo tn tlie chimney noucL"— 
Scott : Tales of My Landlord, 1L 150. , 

chim mlng, s. (Etymol. doubtful, but pro* 
*bably from Dut kirn. See Chimb.] 

Metal. : The operation of agitating ore in a 
keeve, or tub, by means of a stirrer, the keeve 
being inclined at an angle of 45°. The ore and 
water being placed In the tub, the whole mass 
la violently stirred until it oil partakes of the 
gyration, when the stirring is stopped and 
the heavier partielea first reach the bottom. 
The different strata of particles are then sorted 
according to quality. [Keeve.] 

9him'-ncy, *9hem-ne, ^him-nc, 
* 9hcm-i-ney, *9hymp-nc, * 9hym- 
ney, * fhym en-ee, * 9hym-cn-eyc, 
•schim nay, s. Jt a. [Fr. chc.mintc ; Np. 
chimenca; lt.-il. cam mi no ; Ger. kamin, from 
Gr. KOfuVoc (/.'(Miiftos) ; Lnt. canuutw « a 
furnace.] 

A. -4s substantive: 

I. Ordinai'y Language : 

* 1. A furnace, n grate. 

" Am! hi* f«*<!t[wrro]llketolntoim as lu abrennynge 
ehytncney.“-~- Wf/chjfe : /lev. 1. 15. 

• 2. A tlre-placc, a atovo, n hearth. 

"A tchimwiy of cluurcolo to cltnufm the knyglito." 

Anturs of Arthur, xxxv. 

3. The flue, vent, or passage through which 
the smoke escapes from the lire into the open 
air. 

i. A tube of glass placed over the flame of 
a lump to incrcaso the draught, improve the 
combustion, and protect the llamo. 

5. The portion of tho flue standing above 
the. roof. [Chimney-shaft.] 

II. Hist. : Down to the thirteenth century, 
tho people seem to have been generally dcsti- 
tuto of chimneys. The open hole, for tho 
emission of smoke is referred to in Herodotus, 
vUL 1.37 : — * Now it happened that the sun 
wus ahining down the chimney into the room 
where they were ; . . . the boy, who had a 
kuife iu his hand, made a mark* with It round 


the sunshine on tho floor of the room/' In 
the Middlo Ages people made fires in their 
liouao in a hole or pit in the centre of the 
floor, under an opening formed in the roof ; 
and when the family lay down for the night 
— for it can hardly lie said that they went to 
bed— the hole was closed by a cover of wood. 
Tlie laws of the feudal ages (couvre-feu of the 
French ; eurfew-bell of tho English) ordered 
that such fires should be extinguished at a 
certain time in the evening. William I. in- 
troduced thia law into England in 1008, and 
fixed the igniteglum nt seven in the evening. 
The law was abolished by Henry 1. In 1100. 
Chimneys, in tlie modern sense, were not 
common before tlie reign of Elizabeth. Thus 
Harrison, in hia Description of England (ed. 
Furnivall), i. 338, says: “ Now have we muiiie 
chimnies ; and yet our tenderlings eomplaine 
of lhennies, catarrhs, and poses [colds in the 
head] ; then had we none but reredoyscs [open 
hearths] ; and our heads did never ake.” A 
tax, called Chimney-money (q.v.), was imposed 
on each health or stove in a house in the 
reign of Churlea II,, and wa9 abolished in the 
reign of William and Mary. 

The following are the names of the various 
parts of the chimney : The opening into the 
room is the fireplace. The floor of the fire- 
place is tlie hearth. The paved portion in 
front of the hearth is the slab. At the 
back of the fireplace is the fire-baek. The 
flaring sides of the fireplace are the covings. 
The vertical sides of the opening, a part of the 
wall of the apartment, are the jambs. The 
chimney - piece ia the ornamental dressing 
around the jamba ami mantel. The entabla- 
ture resting on the latter ia the mantel. Tlie 
mantel-shelf, or mantel-piece, rests thereupon. 
Tlie whole hollow space from the Hreplaee to 
the top of tho wall ia the funnel, or chinmey- 
bood. The contracting portion of the funnel 
is the gathering. The narrowest part is the 
throat. The throat 19 closed (at times) by a 
damper. Abovo this is the flue. The wall 
above the mantel against tlie fluo iathe breast. 
The chimney above the roof i9 the shaft. 
This, in England, is usually surmounted by a 
chimney-pot, and that frequently by a hood, 
vane, or eowl. A eluster of chimneys is a 
stack. A chimney-board closes the fireplace 
in summer. A ciper-tunnel is a false chimney 
placed on a house as an ornament or to balance 
thing9. (Knight.) 

B. As ai{jcctive : (See the compounds^ 

chimney-arch, s. An arch turned over 
the tireplace. 

chimney-hoard, $. A piece of board 
used to close up the fireplace in summer. 

chimney brace, chimley-brace, s. 

The mantel-shelf. (Scotch.) 

chimney-can, s. A chimney-pot. 

chimney-cap, s. 

1. An abacu9 or cornice forming a crowning 
termination fora chimney. 

2. A device to render more certaiu tho ex- 
pulsion of aiuoke, by presenting the exit 
aperture to leeward, or by a rotatory device. 
[Cowl. ] 

chimney-cheeks, chimlcy-cheeks, 

s. pi. The jambs of a chimney-piece, 

ehlmncy-collar, s. A device to prevent 
the leakage of ram around a chimney-stack 
where it protrudes through n roof. The 9lates 
or shingles lie upon the slanting plates, and 
upright plates lie closely ngaiimt the bricka. 

chimney-flue, s. [Chimney, 3.] 

chimney-hook, s. A hook suspended 
in n chimney from which to hang pots over 
tho fire. 

chimney jack. s. A rotating chimney- 
head ; n kind ot revolving eowl. 

chimney- jambs, $. pi. The Jamba of 
the fireplace. [Jamu.] 

* chimney-man, s. An officer appointed 
to collect chimney-money. 

* chimncy-moncy, s. 

Old Law : A tax paid for each chimney in n 
house. It was imposed by Act 14. Chns. II., c.2, 
which enacted that every heart h and stove of 
every dwelling-house, “except sneh ns pay not 
to church ami pour, should pay two shillings 
per annum at Michaelmas and Lady-day.” Tito 
tax was abolished in tho reign of William and 
Mary. It was also called llKAnrii-MONEV. 


chimney-nook, chimley-neuck, s. 

[Eng. chimney; Scotch «fc Prov. Eng. chim Icy, 
and ncuck = nook.] The corner of the fire- 
place ; the fireside. 

chimney - piece, 5. Tlie ornamental 
frame round a fireplace, consisting of jamba 
and mantel. 

chimney-plant, s. 

Bot. : Campanula pyramidalls. 

chimney-pot, 8. 

1. Lit. : A tube of pottery or sheet-metal, 
used to cany up a flue above the chimney- 
shaft. They are sometimes ornamental, ami 
made to agreo in design with the character of 
the huilding. 

2. Fig. : A gentleman's hat, so called from 
its shape and colour. (Slang.) 

Chimney shaft, $. The portion of the 
chimney carried up above the roof. 

chimney-swallow, a. 

Ornith. : A species of swallow, Hirunda 
mstica, so called from it 9 selecting chimneys, 
outhouses, ruins, &c., as the favourite sites 
fur its nests. Tho forehead aud throat are 
of a reddish-brown. 

*'The martin arrives In this oon it try a little later 
than the chimney-swallow,’' — H. Lulsnly : Popular 
History of British Eggs. 

chimney-sweep, s. 

\. Ord. Lang. : A man whose occupation it 
is to clean the flues of chimneys of the accu- 
mulated soot. 

2. Bot. (pi. Chimneysweep): The same as 
Chimney-sweeper, II. 2. 

chimney-sweeper, s- 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) A chimney-aweep. 

" To look like her. are chimney-Meepers black." 

Shake tp. ; Love's Labour s Lott, lv. X 

(2) A machine for sweeping chimneys. It 
was invented in England by Smart, 1S05, to 
supersede the climbing boys, who were so 
cruelly treated. A brush of rattan is fixed 011 
the end of a rod which consists of joioted 
sections of cane. 

* 2. Fig. : Used proverbially for any one of 
a mean occupation. 

" Golden buls and girls all must. 

Aa chimney'Weepcrit, come to dust. 

Shakcsp. •• Cymbeline, lv. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: The 28 Geo. III. e. 48, and 4 and 5 
Wil. IV., which passed on 25th July, 1834, 
regulated the occupation of chimney-sweepers 
and their apprentices, ns well as providing for 
the safer construction of chimneya and Hues. 
It prohibited the apprenticing of ehildreu 
under ten years old to chimney-sweepers. 

2. Botany : 

(1) The heads of riantago laneeolata . (Britt. 
£ Holland.) 

(2) Lazula campcstris. (Britt. £ Holland.) 
Chimney-sweeper's Cancer : 

Med. : A disease, also called tioot-wart, or 
Cancer scroti. 

chimney-top, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The top of n chimney; a 
chimney-cap or cowl, a chimney-pot. 

" Musi? a time ainl oft 

Have you climb'd up to walls amt battlements. 

To towers aud windows, yea. to chimney -tops.' 

Shakes p. : Julius Ccctar. !. L 

2. Music: In organ building, a metallic 
mouthpipe whose otherwise closed upper end 
lias an open tube of small dimension, which 
allows a part of the air to escape and has the 
effect of sharping the note. [Mouth-imi'e.] 

Chimney- valve, s. A device of Dr. 
Franklin for withdrawing the foul air from an 
apartment by means of the upward dr.it! in 
the chimney. In its simplest form it consists 
merely of a metallic frame fitted in mi aper- 
ture in the chimney and having a suspended 
flail opening inwardly to the chimney which 
allows n current to pass in that direction, but 
shuts off a down-draft lato the room. 

Chi-mo nftn' thus, s. [Gr. \((pwv (chcimon) 
= winter, and drtfo? (anthos) = a flower ; in 
reference to Its early flowering.] 

Bot. : A genus of ptants licloiiying to the 
Calyeanthiis family, and consisting of a single 
aperies, the Japan Allspice, Chimonanthus 


boll, b6^; poilt, J61W; cat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -IAg. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -ttou, -sion— -ah an; -tion, -ston — zhun* -clous, -ttous, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, &e. = b?I, d?!. 
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chimpanzee— chine 


fragrant, well known in gardens for its early 
flowering and the sweet sccmt of its blossoms. 
It was introduced from China in 1766. It is 
a much -branched shrub, and is generally 
treated as a wall-plant in gardens. The 
flowers are sessile, about au inch in diameter, 
made up of a large number of pale yellow', 
waxy petals arranged in several rows. They 
appear in mild winters about Christmas, and 
last for a long time. ( Trcas. . of Bot.) 

chim pan'-zee, • phim pan'-se, s. [Fr. 

ckimjHincr, troin the native Guinea name.] 

Zool. : The popular name of either of the 
tw'o species of nathropohl apes of the genus 
Anthrupopitliecns, from tropical Africa. 
(The generic name Troglodytes formerly used 
for these animals must be dropped, as it 
properly belongs to a genus of birds.) The 
chimpanzees are large, semi-arboreal anthro- 
poids, with very long arms, and can assume a 
uearly erect posture, though A-hen on the 
ground their favourite mode of progression ia 
a kind of shambling canter. The Common 
Chimpanzee (A. troglodytes) is the best known 
species; of the other, the Bald Chimpanzee, 
A. calms (assumed to be the Troglodytes calvvs 
of Du Chnillu), only two examples have yet 
(1S93) been brought to Europe. One of these, 
the famous “Sally,” lived in the Gardens of 
the Zi>ological Society, Regent's Park, for a 
period of eight rears. ( Proc, ZodL Soc. t 1SS5, 
p. 673; 1S89, p. 316.) 

ghin, * ghinne, * ghyn, * ghynne, e. & a. 

[A.S. tin ; Put. kin = the chin ; lcel. kinn ; 
Dan, & Sw. kind = the cheek ; Gotlu kinus = 
the cheeks; O.H. Ger. chinni; M.H. Ger. 
jrtnn* ; Ger. kinn ; Lat. genu, all = the cheek ; 
Gr. yewr (genus); Sansc. kanu = the jaw.] 

A* At mbttantire : 

1. The lower portion of the face below the 
under lip. 

2. Conversation; particularly emphatic or 
offensive rejoinder, or idle talk. (U.S. Slang.) 

B. Js ad;. ; (See the compounds). 

Chin-cloth* s. The same as Chin-clodt 
< q.v). 

"Acap which they fasten with a very broad cAin* 
cloth."— MUton : Trareli in Eng., p. 90. 

• chin-clout, s. A cloth or muffler for- 
merly worn round the chin by women. 

** And from the cAin-c/our to the lowly slipper 
In Heliconian streams his praise shall dip her.' 

John Taylor - Worket (1630). p. Ill, ’ 

t chin - deep, adv. Very deep, almost 
overwhelmed. 

“To fancy himself chin-dttp In riche*. ” — Lamb * 
Et say of Elia, Ser. ii., No. 10. 

chin-scab, s. A disease in sheep. 

chin strap, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A strap of a cap or hat 
passing under the chin. 

2. Sadillery : A strap connecting the throat- 
strap and nose-hand of a halter. 

* chin welk, s. A disease, also called 
Mentagra (q.v.). 

chin, p.i. To talk idly, emphatically, or offen- 
sively. (U. S Slang.) 

£hi'-na, s. & a. [The name of a country in 
the extreme east of Asia, constituting one of 
the largest empires in the world. Excluding 
its dependant islands, it extends from lat. 20° 
to 41°, or even to 46 a N. lat, and from 9S% or 
even So* to 98* E. long. ; being thus from 
1,400 to 2,000 miles long, by 900 to 1,300 
broad, with an area of about 1,534,953 square 
miles, or with its dependencies, 3,924,627 
square miles. Its population is stated to be 
425 millions.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. As a proper name: The country referred 
to in the etymology. 

2. A flue variety of pottery, now known as 
porcelain, originally introduced from the 
country whose name it bore for some cen- 
turies. The term porcelaiu is Portuguese. 
I Porcelain.] 

" Spleen, vapours, or srunll-pox, above them all. 
Ami mistress of herself, tho' cAina falL" 

Pope: if or. Eu., 1L 269. 

3. Articles made of a finer species of earthen- 
ware in imitation of the genuine china. 

“ After supper, carry your plate and china together 
In the same basket." — S\r*ft 
'* - . those stately shops fl.-mlng with red brick, 
and gay with shawls and cAina, . . .“ — Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., cb. xvi. 


B. As adj. : Made of china-ware or porce- 
lain. 

“. . . to give an effect at a distance very much like 
that produced by the perspective of a china plate."— 
Theodore Hook: Gilbert Gurney, vuL ii., ch. t. 

china aster, s. 

Hot. : A species of the Asteraoete (q.v.) ; 
Callistephus chinensis, also called Callistemma 
hor tense. 

china-bark, s. 

Bot. : The bark of Buena hexandra, formerly 
used as a febrifuge, but of little value. It 
grows in the hotter parts of South America. 

china-blue style, s. A mode or calico- 
printing in which indigo-blues are printed 
on the cloth and fixed by baths of salts of 
iron and of alkali. 

china-clay, s. A fine potter’s clay ob- 
tained in Cornwall, Devonshire, aud certain 
districts of Western England, and extensively 
used id the manufacture of china. It is also 
called kaolin (q.v.). 

china-crape, s. A very fine and beauti- 
ful kiud of silk crape. (Nuttall.) 

china-glaze, S. A preparation for paint- 
ing blue fret. Ten parts of it are of glass, 
twenty- nine lead, three or more of blue calx. 
(Ogilvie.) 

china-grass, s. 

Bot. : The fibre of Bohmeria nivea, the Rheea 
or Ramec. 

China-gras3 cloth : 

Fabric : A fine fabric made from the fibre of 
an Indian nettle, the Rheea or Ramee. 

china-ink, s. [Indian Ink.] 

china-orange, s. The name of a small 
sweet orange. Citrus ourantium, originally 
brought from China. 

china-pink, s. 

Bot. : Dianthus chinensis, a perennial flower- 
ing variety of pink. 

china-root, s. 

Med. : The tuberoas rhizome of a plant, 
Smilax China, formerly used for the same 
purposes as sarsaparilla oow is. 

china-rose, s. 

.Botany & Horticulture: 

1. A garden name given to several varieties 
. of rose. Derived from Rosa indica and R. 

semperflorens, natives of China. 

2. A beautiful flowering plant of the mallow 
kind, Hibiscus rosa sinensis, very common 
in gardens in China and the East Indies. 

china-shop, s. A shop for the sale of 
cbioaware. 

A bull in a china-shop: A proverbial 
phrase applied to one who does great damage 
ignorantly, carelessly, or in reckless fun', in 
allusion to the story of a maddened bull rush- 
ing into a china shop and smashing the con- 
tents before it could be driven out. 

" Well ! oow they are *11 *w*y, let us frisk at our 
esse jmd have at everything like the bull in the china - 
thop.~ — Thackeray : Hook 0 / Snabi, ch. xviii. 

china-stone, s. [Petitntze.] 
china-tree, s. Melia Azedarach, which 
is cultivated in North America. 

** Level the landscape grew, and *long the shores of 
the river. 

Shaded by cAfno-frrr*. in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens." Longfellow : Evangeline* pt. 1L 2. 

china ware, s. [China, A. 2, 3.] 

Chi -na-man, s. [Eng. China, and man.] A 
T native" or China. 

chinaman’s-hat, s. The name given by 
collectors to the shell of a mollusc, Calyptrcea 
Sinensis, 

ghinc-a-pin, s. [Fr.] 

Bot.: The Dwarf Chestnut, Castanea pumila, 
a native of South America. 

ghingh, s. [Sp. = a bug, from Lat. rimer.] 
F.nt ontology : 

1 The bed-bug, Cimer lectularius. [Bcc, 
A. I. 2 12).] 

2. Blissus leucopterus, an American insect 
very destructive to corn, and resembling a 
bug in its unpleasant odour, also called 
chintz, chinch-bug, and chink-bug. 

chinch hug, s. [Chinch, 2 ] 


• 9hihche, • chynche, a. & s. [Chick*. 

Ciiynchyn.] 

A. As adj.: Niggardly, mean. 

“ Ho was lATgo and couth ch 1 nche.*—n,t relok. J.ML 

B. As subst. : A miserly, mean person. 
(See quotation from Prompt. Parv. under the 
following word.) 

• ghingh'-er, * chynch-are, • chynchyr, 

s. [Mid. Eng. chynch(yn); -er.) A miserly, 
niggardly fellow. 

*’ CAyncAyr or cAyucAar# (chyuche, H. P.), Per- 
parous."— Prompt. Pare. 

ghingh'-er-ie, * chinch-er-ye, • chynch- 
er-ic, • chyn-cer-y, s. [Mid. Eng. chinche; 
sutf. - rie = -ry.] Niggardliness, meanness. 

“By cause of his skarsete and chyncherie." 

Chaucer : Tale of Melibeus, p IN 
** Chancery (chlncherye, P.) or acxrsnesae. Pa rci- 
motria."— Prompt. Part. 

ghin-ghU-la, $. [Perhaps Sp. chinchilla, a 
dim. of chinche = a bug. (Afa/in.)] 

1. Zool. : A small rodent, a native of Chill, 
Chinchilla lanigera, the typical species of tb« 
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order Chinch illidae. It is about nine ',v ten 
inches lung, and has a bushy tail. Its pearly- 
gray fnr is very soft, and is used for muffs, 
tippets, lining Tor cloaks, &c. 

2. Comm. : The fur of the animal described 
in 1. 

3. Fabric.- A heavy cloth for vomeo’a 
winter cloaking, with a long-napped surface 
rolled into little tufts in imitation of chin- 

’chilla fur. 

ghin-ghil -ll-dae, s. pi. [From Eng. eftin- 
chill(a), and Lat. fern. pi. suff. -ulor.] 

1^ Zool. : A family of small rodents, natives 
of Chill They grow to about the size of a 
rabbit. Genera, Chinchilla, Lagotis, Ac. 

2. Polcpont. : Genera of the family are found 
from the Pliocene, if not even from the 
Miocene onward. 

9 hin 9 hin, s. [A Chilian word.] 

Dot. : A plant, Polygala thesioides which is 
said to have a powerfully diuretic root 
( Lindley .) 

9 hm'- 9 hon, s. [A native word.] A gummy 
or glutinous matter, much used as a glue or 
varnish in China and Japan, and supposed to 
be the produce of Plocaria tenax, a sea-weed. 

9 hin -cough (Eng.), kink -congh ( Scotch ) 
(cough as kof), s. [A corruption of chink- 
cough. Cf. Scotch Arint=to labour for breath 
in a severe fit or coughing. (Aamwson.) 
(Skeat.)-] 

Med. : The whooping-cough (q.v.). 

“ I have obwrved a chincough, complicated with an 
Intermitting fever."— Sir J. Player : Preternatural 
State of the animal Humourt, 

9 hine (1). • ghyne (I\ s. 10. Fr. eschine ; 
Fr. echine : &p. esquena; Ital. schiena = the 
spine, from O. H. Ger. skind — n needle, a 
l>rick ; Ger. schiene = the shin-bone, a needle, 
a splint, a prickle ; A.S. scina = Eng. shin; 
cf. spine.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L The back-bone or apine of any animal 

" Chyne of besty* bakke. Spina.*— Prompt. Pare. 

“ The hollow vein that to the neck extends 
Along the chine, his eAper Javelin rend*." 

Pope: Homer' t Iliad, xiil $91 

2. Part of an animal, consisting of the 
back-bone with the parts adjoiaiug, cut for 

cooking. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, enr, rule, full; try, Syrian. A3, ce — e ; ey — a. au = kw. 
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II. Naut. : That part of a waterway left 
above the deck. 

9hj.n0 <2), * 9hcno, * 9hyne (2) «. [A.S. 

cinv = a cleft, a crack, from cinan = to split, 
to chap ; Dut. keen; 0. Put. kene = a clett, a 
rift] [Chink.] 

* i. A rift, a chink, a gap. 

“There wiu aomtyme in the myddel of Romo a 
givet cltene iu the erthe." — Trevita , L C3S. 

2. A nairow, precipitous ravine. 

", . . the huge precipice of Block Oaug Chine."— Ma- 
oaulay ; Hist. Eng , cm xr. 

* 9 hine (3), s. [CHniB.] The end of a barrel ; 
the portion of the staves of a barrel which 
projects beyond the head. 

"That they keep right gage, both in the length of 
the stoves, the bllg-girtb, the wldonesa of the head, & 
deepness of the cAi/ie, . . .” — Act* dut. 11., 1661, c. 33. 

chine hoop, s. The hoop on the end of 
staves, or on the chine. (Nuttall.) 

* 9 hmo, * 9 hincn, * 9 hynen, v.i. k f. [A.S. 

cinan, cinean; O. S. kinan ; O. II. Ger. 
chinan ; Goth, keinan.] [Chine (2). s.] 

I. Intrans. : To gape ope a, to open in a 
chink. 

II. Trans. : 

1. To cleave, to cut, to cause to break. 

’■ Tbo that deth her hert chon." 

Arthour A Merlin, 7,768. 

2. To cut through or in piecea like a chine. 

11 He that la hia lino did cAfne the long ribbed A|>en- 
nlue." Dry den / Pertius, i. 

9hi'-ne, s. [Fr.] 

Fabric : 

1. A lady'a dress goods made with printed 
or dyed cotton or silk warps, afterwards 
woven. A mottled effect ia produced. 

2. A fabric ia which a mixture of colours is 
produced by a double thread formed of two 
emaller threads of different colours twisted 
together. 

* 9hined t a. [Eng. cftiu(c) (1), e. ; -ed.] Hav- 
ing a back-hone ; hack-boned (fit. & fig.). 
Usually in composition, as in the example. 

**. . . These be they, these ateel*cAfn«f nucala."— 
Beaum. A Fletcher; Scornful Lady. 

9hlne -Ing, a. [Chine (3), s.] Pertainiog to 
the chine or chimh of a cask. 

chin eing machine, s. 

Coopering : A machine to chamfer the ends 
of staves on the ianer surface, nnd form tbe 
chine. 

Chi-neso', a. k a. [Fr. CMnois. Properly as 
3 a noun singular, with a regular plural origin- 
ally of Chineses, but now taken from the sound 
as a plural. Cf. c/urri/.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to China in any 
way. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of China. 

2. The language of China. 

Chinese architecture. The archi- 
tecture of China lmd its rise from Indian art 
introduced with the worship of Buddha. But 
diversities of treatment soon appeared, flud 
instead of the Indian dago lm arose a tower- 
like construct ion of many atoreys, growing 
gradually smaller towards the top, and with 
each stage distinctly marked, ami covered 
with niany-colonrod curved roofs, to which 
bells were attached. These edifices wore, for 
the most part, octagonal, and wore con- 
structed for religions purposes. Chinese 
structures have nothing durable about them, 
wood forming nil essential element in their 
construction. They are more remarkable for 
their elegance and slender proportions than 
for size. The roofs are especially character- 
istic, the most striking peculiarities being that 
they arc always curved, nnd have figures on 
them In high relief, ns well ns nt the corners, 
from which hnug bells, nnd that they are deco- 
rated with fantastic embellishments, such ns 
dragons, Ac. The Chinese do not possess the 
art of arching large spaces, and consequently 
numerous columns aro Introduced for the snp- 
port of the ceilings and roofs ; these are of 
wood, sometimes rarved, but always painted. 
(Ito8mg<trtcn, ifc.> 

Chinese balance, s A form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, 


nnd as many quadrated sides to the weight- 
arm of the lever. [Steelyard.] 

Chinese-blue, s. A mixture of ultra- 
marine, or of cobalt blue, with tiake white. 
(}VeaU.) 

Chinese capstan, a. A differential 
hoisting or hauling device, having n vertical 
axis, nnd therein only differing from the 
differential windlass (q.v.). 

Chinese-cherry, s. 

Bot. : Cerasus chinensis . 

Chincse-crab, s. 

Bot. : (1) The fruit of a tree, Pyrusspectabilis, 
(2) the tree itself. 

Chinese -fire, s. A pyrotechnic com- 
position, consisting of gunpowder, 16 ; nitre, 
8 ; charcoal, 3 ; aulphiur, 3 ; cast-iron borings 
(small), 10. 

Chinese-glUO, s. A superior glue and 
varnish, obtniaed from a species of algo’, 
which abounds on the shores of China. When 
once dried it resists the action of water, nnd 
is used by the Chinese to fill up the lozenge- 
shaped interstices in the network of bamboos 
of which their windows are frequently con- 
st nieted, as well as to strengthen and varnish 
the paper of their lan ter ue. (Ogiivie.) 

Chinese-grass, s. 

Bot. : [China-grass]. 

Chinese indigo, s. A plant, Isatis indu 

QOtiCtl. 

Chinese lantern, s. [Lantern.] 


Chinese pavilion, s. 

the usual shape.] 

Music: A pole with several 
transverse brass plates of 
some crescent or fantastic 
form, generally termioating 
at top with a conical pavi- 
lion or hat. On all these 
parts are hung small bells, 
which the performer causes 
to jingle by shaking the in- 
strument held vertically up 
and down. It is used only 
in military bands, and more 
for show than use. (Victor 
de Pontigny, in Grove's Diet. 
Mus.) 

Chinese pitcher- 
plant, s. A pitcher plant, 

Nepen thes phyllamphora . 


[So called from 
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Chinese etones, s. pi. 

Certain stones consisting chiefly of silicate of 
alumina altered by heat so as to adapt the 
material to he used in making grotesque 
statuary. 


Chinese swallows' nests, s. pi. These 
curious productions, which sell at anch a 
high price iu China, though they have no 
special points of recommeadation beyond 
many other gelatinous ingredients in soups, 
were formerly oupposed to be made of some 
species of the rose-spored Alga?, as Sphirro- 
coccus lichenoides ; but this is now ascertained 
to be a mistake, and it is known that they 
are formed of a secretion from the mouth of 
tlm bird itself. (2 Yeas, of Bot.) 

Chincse-tree, s. 

Bot. : Pceonia Montan. 


Chinese -varnish, s. Rhus vcmicifera. 

Chinese wax, s. A secretion from a tree 
grown in Chinn. [Ceryl ce rotate.] 

Chinese-white, s. White oxide of ziac. 

Chinese windlass, s. A differential 
windlass, in which the cord winds off one 
part of the barrel ami on to t ho other, the 
amount of absolute lift being governed by 
the difference in the diameters of tho respec- 
tive portions. It is a good contrivance in tho 
respect that great power may be attained 
without making the axle so small as to bo 
too weak for its work. [ Differential wind- 
lass.] 

Chinesc-ycliow, s. A very bright sul- 
] dm ret of ruse hi c, formerly brought from 
China. (HYalc.) 

♦ 9hin'-ffil-^, ’ <?hingljf, «. [Shingly.] 


• 9hin'-glo, * 9hyn gyl, * chyn-glc, s. 

[.Shingle.] 


9 hink (I), s. [Formed by the addition of k &s 
3 a dimiii. from chine (2) (q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A narrow cleft or crevice ; a 
email longitudinal opening ; a ©lit. 


“An<l where, secure iw mouse in eAfnfc, 

She might repose, or »il Mid think.'’ 

Cote per ; The AW I red Cat. 


2. Mining : A joint in a vein, through which 
air or water flows. (I Vcale.) 


9 hink (2), 8. [An ooomatopoeic word. Cf. 
* jingle.] 

L Lit. : A elight jingling aouad as of metal 
struck gently. 

“ Even in dreams to the chink ot the pence. 

This huckster put down war ! * 

Tennyton: Maud, lx. S 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Mooey, cash. 

“ All for what? To get at the chink, to chouse uj of 
cash." — Mad. D'Arhlay : Cecilia, bk. lx., ch. L 

* 2. A chuckle. 

" The boys around him were In chlnkt ot laughter."— 
Mrs. Haskell : Cranford, ch. lx. [Davies.) 

* 3. The sound of the grasshopper. 

“ Half-a-dozen grasshoppers make the field ring with 
their importunate chink.* ~ Burke ; French Rev., p. 64. 


9 hink (1), v.t. k i. [Chink (1), a.] 

I. Transitive: 

1. To cause to opeo io cracka or alits. 

“The surface, which is the skin of that great body, 
is chopi>ed, and chinked with drought, and burnt up 
with heat ." — Seasonable Serm., p. 15. 

2. To fill up chioks or cracks. 

II. Intrans. : To open in chinks or crack* J 
to split, to crack. 

9 hlnk (2), v.t. k i. [Chink (2), s.) 

I. Transitive: 

1. To cause pieces of metal, coin, Ac., t* 
emit a jingling sound, by causing them to 
kuock together ; to jingle. 

2. To shake so as to cause a jiogliog sound. 

“ He chinks hts purse, and takes hie seat of stated 
Pope: Dunciad, in 199. 

II. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To emit a jingling sound, as of piece* 
of metal, coins, &c., gently struck together. 

* 2. Fig. : To chuckle. 

“HecMnfced and crowed with laughing delight*— 
Mrt. GaskeU : Ruth, ch. xviii 

* 9hmk (3), v.t. [Chynchtn.] 

9hin'-ka, s. [A native word.] The single cable 

* bridge of the East Indies, upon which traverse* 
a seat in the shape of an ox-yoke. 

9 hink'-a-pin f s. [Chincapin.] 

9 hinked, a. [Eng. chink (1), s. ; -ed.] 

Bot. : An epithet for the hark of trees which 
crack from decay. 

* 9 hmk'-er» s. [Eug. cTu'nfc (2), v. ; -#r.| 
Money, coin. 

“Let u« see your chitikers.”— Taylor : Philip Van 
Artev,, IL lit 1. 

9hmk'-ing, pr. par. ks. [Chink (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb.) 

B. As rubst. : The art of filling up chinks 01 
cracks. 

chinking-and daubing, s. The procesa 
of filling with chips nnd clay the chinks or in- 
terstices between the logs of houses. (Am«ri- 
can.) (Ogilvie.) 

9hink'-wdrt, s. [Eng. chink (I), 9., and wort 
= a herb.] 

Bot. : The popular name iu some district* 
for the different species of Opegrapha and 
their allies, which grew on the trunks of 
trees. Theso lichens arc nlao sometimes called 
Lctter-lichcna, or Scripture-worts. (7'rcas. 0 / 
Bot.) 

* 9hink'-y, a. [Eng. chink (1). 8. ; -y.] FuU 
of chinks or narrow clefts ; gaping, fissured. 

“ Dut plaistcr thou tho chtnky laws with clay." ' 

Dryden . I >ryW ; 0#>ryic Iv. 63. 

chinned, a. [Eng. chin : -ed.] Having a chin; 
1 used principally in compounds, os broad? 
chinned, short-chinned , eto. 


Chi no, fn com)X>s, [From Eng., Ac. Ch i n(a\ 
3 and ■> connective. ] Pertainiog to or connected 
with China. 

China -Japa n esc reg io ti : 

Bot. A liot.inical region, IncJmling the 
Chinese lowlnmlsnnd the Japaneao archipelago. 


boil, bfJj^; poiit, J<^ 1 ; cat, coll, chorus, ohin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = f. 
•clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -$lon, -§ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cious ~ shus. -blc, -glo, &c, = bcl, gel. 
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Many trees and shrubs occur native, not a few 
like the Camellia evergreen. (Thomf.) 

chln‘--6i-dine, s. [Eug., Ac. c/un(£n*) = qui- 
nine (q.v.) ; Gr. e!6o« (eu/os) = an nppearauce, 
and Eng. suff. -in« (CUm.).j 
Chtm. : C20lI.j4K.O3 = Quinoidine » Ainor- 
phmie quinine. A resinous mass contained in 
refuse of the quinine liquids. It ia insoluble 
in water ; soluble in alcohol and ether, also 
in dilute adds. It has powerful febrifuge 
properties. 

chin-oi-line, a. [Chinoline.] 

chin' o-line, s. [From Eng. qvin(inel\ Lat. 
oleum <= oil ; and Eng. suff. -ine (C’Aem.).} 
Chcm.: C9H7N. A tertiary nmnamine 
formed by the distillation of quinine, cincho- 
nine, strychnine, &c. , with a concentrated solu- 
tion of potash. It is a colourless oily basic 
liquid, boiling at 235°. It ie slightly soluble 
In water, and dissolves in alcohol and ether. 

^hinse, v.t. [Probably from chink (1), v.) 

Naut. : To stop a seam temporarily by 
crowding in oakum with a koife or chisel. A 
slight calking. 

fhin'-sing, pr. par. or a, [Chinse.J 

chin sing-iron, s. 

Naut. : A calker's edge-tool or chisel for 
cbinsing seams. 

£hintz, * 5hints, s. [Hindu, chhlnt = spotted 
cotton cloth ; chhinta = a spot ; clihlntnd — 
to sprinkle. The simpler forms are chhit = 
chinlz, a spot ; chhitki — a small spot, a speck ; 
chhitnd - to scatter, to sprinkle ; Mod. Dut. 
sits Ger. zitz. A cottoa cloth 

gaily printed with designs of flowers. «fcc., in 
live or six different colours. It was a favourite 
in the time of Queen Aaoe, long before cotton 
pnnts became cheap. The name, being highly 
respectable, has since been applied to goods 
lacking the graceful and artistic character of 
the genuine article. The chintzes of the 
Coromandel coast were celebrated iu the time 
of Marco Polo, thirteenth century. They are 
mentioned also by Odoardo Barbosa, n Portu- 
guese, who visited India soon after the passage 
of the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco da Gama : 
— ** Great quantities of cotton cloths admir* 
ably painted, also some white and some striped, 
held in the highest estimation." 

" Let « charming chintz, mid Brussels luce. 

Wrap my culd limbs, uad shade my life lew face." 

Pop « : Moral Euayt. 1 24S. 

chi~o coc -ca, s. [Gr. x‘“v (c/uon) = enow ; 
kokkos ( kokkos ) = a berry.] 

Bat. : The Snow-berry, a genus of the 
Clnohonaeeous family, consisting of small 
shrubs, with a funnel - shaped, yellowish 
corolla, concealing the five stamens, which 
are provided with hairs. Overy two-celled, 
with two inverted ovules. Fruit a berry with 
two seeds. (Treas. of Sot.) The root of Chio- 
ctjccx anguifuga, a trailing herb, and that of 
C. densi/olia, a woody bush, are held by the 
people of Brazil to be a remedy for snake-bite. 

Chi- o-dec'-ton, s. [Gr. xiwv (c/t£oa) = snow, 
and 5e<r6« ( dektos ) = received, acceptable.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens (tribe Graphidei), 
of which one species, Chiodectonmyrticola, has 
been found in Ireland ; and its var. sarnteu.se 
in the Channel Islands. (Griff. & Hcnfrey.) 

chi'-o llte, s. [Gr. xwii' (chion) = suow ; AiOos 
(tithos) — a stone.] 

Min.: A tetragonal, snow-white mineral, 
with a somewhat resinous lustre, found in the 
Ilmen mountains near Minsk. Compos. : 
Fluorine, 58*0 ; aluminum, 1S‘G ; soclimn, 23 4. 
Ilarduess, 4*0. Sp. gr., 272— 2*898. (Dana.) 

Chi-o-nan -thus, s. [Gr. \ttov (chion) = 
snow ; <h'0<K (aufftos) =» a flower, in allusion to 
the colour of the flower.} 

B"t. : The Snowdrop-tree of North America, 
or the Snow-flower, as the name implies, be- 
longs to a geuus of Olcace^e, and is distin- 
guished by its deciduous leaves, and the tong, 
narrow, ribbon-like segments of the corolla. 
The fruit is a drupe like that of the olive. 
Chiona nthus virginica is a deciduous shrub, or 
small tree, with large smooth teaves like those 
of a Magnolia, and bearing flowers in terminal 
panicles. It blossoms in this country in June, 
aud is highly ornamental. (Treat, of Bot.) 

Chl-o'-ne, s. [Gr. x i ^ e o« (cAioneo$)= white as 


snow ; (chion) — snow, in allusion to the 
colour of the cymes of white flowers.] 

Bot. : A geuus of plants, consisting of a 
single species, Chionc glabra , a native of 
Tortoise Island. 

chio -ne-a, s. [Gr. xui»«o? (eftioneos) = white 
as snow ; xuiv (cAio«) = suow.] 

Entom. : A small dipterous insect belonging 
to the sub-family Panorpiuw, found in Sweden 
in winter amongst snow aud ice. Head 
brownish -yellow, legs very long and thick. 
It is wingless. 

chi on-id -i-dte, 5. pi [From Mod. Lat. 
chionis (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ornith. : A family of Wading birds, with 
affinities to the plovers and the gulls. They 
are nativee of high southern latitudes, 

chi-d’-ms, s. [Gr. xtoeeov (chiontos) = white 
as snow.] 

Omith. : The typical genus of the family 
Cliionidida*. Chionis alba t the White Sheath- 
bin, about the size of a small chicken, with 
snow-white plumage, is n native of the Ant- 
arctic seas. [SnEATH-BlLL.] 

chi-o-noph'-Il-a, s. [Gr. (chion) =snow ; 
0tAeto (phileo ) = to love.) 

Bot. : A genus of Scrophulariacese, nearly 
allied to Pentstemon, but differing from that 
genus in its five-toothed (not five-cleft) calyx, 
as well as in habit. Chionophila Jamesii, the 
only known species, found in the Rocky 
Mountains near the snow limit, is a small 
un branched herb about two inches high, with 
a few smooth linear leaves which are enve- 
loped near the base by a number of merabrao- 
eceous scales. (7 'rcas. of Bot.) 

chi o-ny' phe, s. [Gr. x 1 ^ (chion) = snow; 
;m l ixpij (huphe) = a web, a weaving ] 

Bot. : A genus of Mucorim (hyphomycetous 
Fungi) fouud growing upun melting snow. 
Chionyphe Carteri. Berk., is a curious fungus, 
which is supposed to be the cause of that 
formidable disease, the Fungus-foot of India. 
It lias, however, been doubted whether it is 
really the cause, or only a secondary growth 
on the truffle-like nodules composed princi- 
pally of stearine (?) which are characteristic of 
tbe disease. 

• 5hi-dp'-pine, s. [Sp. chapin; Port, chapini; 
ltal. s cappino; O. Fr. cscapin — a sock.) 
[Chopine.] A kind of high shoe or patten, 
worn formerly by ladies, to raise them above 
the dirt. 

"The woman was ft gtanteM, and yet walked nlway* 
In chioppines."— -Cowley. 

Chi -os, 8. & a. [Gr. Xtos (CMos), (cAios).] 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : An island, now more generally called 
Scio, in the Greciau Archipelago. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

Chios turpentine, «. The resinous 
exudation from the Pistacia ter cbin thus t grow- 
ing in Syria. (iVeale.) 

fhlp (1), 9heap, ship -ping, s. [Cheap, a.) 
In composition in tbe names of towns implies 
a market, as Chipping Norton , Cheapside. Ac. 

2hip (2), • ^hippe, • jhjrpe, • 9hyppe, s.& a. 

A. As substantive: 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A small piece of wood or etone detached 
by means of n cutting instrument. 

“chyppe. Qu(s<jullic, attid-u’'— Prompt. Pam 

* (2) A small slice or paring of bread. 

(3} Gaming : A small disc of celluloid or Ivory, 
used to represent money at stake: variously 
colored and sometimes eu graved. [Check.] 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A email piece or fragment, however 
caused. 

"To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing eft Ip*." 

Sh ikesp. : Son nett, 12&. 

(2) A portion of an original stock. 

■[ A chip of the oil block: A child identical 
in character with his parent ; a true child 

** Well doat thou oow Appear to bo a eftfp of the o Id 
block." — ifilton : ApoL for Smrctym. 

• (3) Used contemptuously for anjlblog 
dried up or withered, or of little value. 


"He Wft* a bit of fttiil life; • chip: wwk wfttavt 
gruel . . Column: T1* Poor QetUlemott. hi. 1. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A piece of wood of the shape of 
a quadrant, of 6 inches radius, and \ inch 
thick, placed on the end of a log line. The 
chip is loaded at the circular edge so as to 
float upright, about two-thirds being im- 
mersed in water. The knotted log-line is 
wound on a reel, and the chip or. log being 
thrown overboard catches in the water and 
remains about stationary there, while the cord 
unwinds as the vessel proceeds. The number 
of knots passing the seaman’s hand while the 
sand in the half-minute glass ie running out, 
indicates the number of knots or nautical 
miles per hour of the vessel’s speed. [Lou.) 

2. Hat Manuf. : A kind of etraw plait, the 
leaves of Thrinav argentea, a Cuban palm, 
prepared for hats, &c. Also a kind of wood, 
eptit into thin slips for the same purpose. 

B. As a'Jjective : (See the compounds). 

cblp-axe, s. A small, single-handed axe 
used iu chipping or listing a block or scant- 
ling to a shape approximating that to which 
it is to be dressed. 

chip-bonnet, s. A bonnet made of fancy 
straw plait, or palm leaves, or of chip. [Chip, 
B. 2.) 

chip-hat, 8 . A hat made of chip. [Chip, 
B. 2.] 

"The ladles wenr jackets and petticoats of brown 
linen, with cklp-h<U4 . . ."Smollett : Exp«dU.ion cf 
Humphry Clinker. 

chip - plaiting, chip - platting, a 

Straw prepared aad twisted for bonnets and 
hats. 

9hip, • 9hip-pen, • 9hyp, • 9hyp-pen, v.t. 

& i. [A.S. eippiari = to cut ; Ger. kijypen.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cut email pieces off; to reduce by 
cutting away a little at a time. 

"Then be chippei and smoothed tlie planking.** 
Lonaf*U*jw : Tales of a Wayside Inn ; 

The Musician's Tale, xitL 

2. To break through : said of a young bird 
breaking its way out of the egg. 

* 3. To slice or cut bread. 

"He would have chipped bread well.”— Shakesp. r 
3 Henry / »’..!!. 4. 

* II. Fig. : To make the preparations neces- 
sary for flight 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To bre3k or fly off in small pieces. 

* 2. To break forth from a shell or calix, 

" The rols koopnls, tetand furth tharc hrde. 

Gao chyp, and kytta thare vernal lippls red. - 

Doug.: Virgil, 401, 1ft. 

3. To ferment as ale in tbe vat. (Scotch..) 
*9hip'-9hop, a. [A redup. of eftip (q.v.)-} 

Broken, abrupt. 

"The sweet Italian and the chip<hop Dutch 
1 know ; the man i' th' moon can speak os much.* 
Taylor: Super box Flagellum. 

* chip -een-er, s. [Chiqppine.] 

"If you would wevr chijxenertT—Becenge, lit 

* 9hip'-cr, s. [Cf. O. Fr. chepier = a gaoler. 
VamiMOJt)] A snare, a trap. 

"Diftchaiyes all the slayiag of wllde-fowle la other 
menift bouudis with gunms, cftiprrfi or other lngynee, 

. . .’—Acts Out. /. (ed. 1SU), voL v„ 26ft. 

9hip -miink, 9hip'-muck, 9hip'-muk, s. 

[Probably from the voice of the animals.) 

Zool. : A species of 6quirrel-like animals, 
of the genua Taimas, sometimes celled the 
Striped SquirreL The common species of the 
United States is the Tamias Lysteri. (Webster.)- 

9hipped t pa. par. or a. [Chip, v.J 

9hip'-per, *. & a. [Cheep, v.) 

A. Ai snbst. : A chirper. 

B. As adj.: Lively, active, cheerful. 

9hip*-per, v.i. [Cheep, r.) To chirrup, to 

* chirp. (Pro pine. Eng.) 

9hip'-pers, s. pi [Chip, r.) 

Mining *: Women who dress tbe best, or 
** bing ore,” in lead mines. (Ji'eaie.) 

9hip’-ping, s. [Cheapino.] Id compositiorr 

* in names of towue implies a market. [Chip 

(!),«.] 


fate, lat, £ire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, 8*ire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, pnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so. ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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eHip'-pirig (1), * Shyp'-pyngc, pr. j»r., 

a., As. (Chip, u.] 

A. A B. pr. par. & partlcLp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As tubstantlvc : 

1. The operation or process of cutting away 
email pieces from wood, stooe, Ac. 

"Th« chipping, aikI hewluc, aud nquariotf of tho 
aevoritl stoiien. — S<iR</«non .* Herm. (l<54u), 11. 174. 

2. The act of flying or breaking oif in chips 
or small pieces. 

3. A small lragment chipped off; a chip. 

chlpplng-chisol, a. A cold chisel with 
a slightly convex face, and an angle of about 
80"; used io removing a scale of iron, 
hardened by cootact with the damp mould in 
casting. The removal is a preparation for 
llnishingwilh the file or other tool, the chilled 
iron beiog very destructive of Alee. 

• chlpplng-knlfe, s. A bread -knife. 

"A chippinfj'kuife to chip bread with, c niter pa- 
narixu ." — M'UAali, 1003, p. 174. 

chipping - machine, «. A planiog- 

maclune for cutting dye-woods into ehipe. 
.IBark-cutting Machine.] (Knight.) 

chlpping-piece, «. 

Founding : 

1. An elevated cast (or forged) surface, 
affording surplus metal for reduction by tbe 
tools. 

2. The projecting piece of iron cast on the 
face of a piece of iron framing, where it 
ia intended to be fitted against another. 
(Knight.) 

1 9 hip -ping (2), pr. par. or a. (Cheep, v .] 

chipping-bird, 5. 

Ornith.: A kind of sparrow, Zonotriehia 
aocinlis, very common in the United States. 
It is of email size, and is also called chippy 
(q.v.). (IVcbstcr.) 

chlpping-squirrel, «. 

Zool. : Thu Chipmunk (q.v.). 

f 9hlp'-p$r, (Eng. chip (2), e. ; -(p)y.) Full 
or composed of chips ; inclined to break off in 
chips. 

"My chilled vein* are warm'd by chippy Art*."— 
*nm go- The Wanderer, L 283. 

<jhip' py, .. 

1. A chlpplog-bird (q.v.). 

2. A young girl. t-Hed playfully, flleo disre- 
spectfully or eveo contemptuously. ( U.S, Slang.) 

* 9 hlq-uaa'-or-y, s. [Chicanery.] 

“ To U9«i nny chiguanery or pettifoggery."— Packet : 
0/6 of William*, il. 15L (Davie*.) 

9hir'-a-gdn, [Or. \eip (cheir) = the hand, 
and dyw (ayo) =3 to lead, to guide.] A writing- 
machine for the blind ; a ceeograph. 

chir'-Ag-rn, chi-r&g'-rn, s. [lat. chiragra ; 
Or. xtt. pay pa (cheiragra), from \eip ( (heir ) = 
the hand, and aypa ( agra ) = a seizure.] 

Med. : Gout In the joints of the fingers, 
’{(four.] 


Ohir-Ag'-rl-cnl, a. [Mod. Lat. chiragra ; 
and Eng. sulf.'-icol.] 

1. Pertaining lo or of the nature of gout In 
thu joints of the fingers. 

2. Suffering from or affected with chiragra. 

'* Chlragricnl person* do Buffer in the finger as well 
as In the rvBt, uud •ometlmes first ol ulL ’’— Broxono : 
Vulgar Errour*. 

chi - ra' - ta, chi - roo - ta, chi-rot'-ta, 
chir-ay -I~tn* s. pL [Hindi (?)J 

Pham 1 . : Cliiretta, the steins of Agathotes 
chiraytn or Ophelia, chirata, a plant belonging 
to tho order Gontiunaceie, growing in the 
northern parte of India, The stems are 
smooth, pale brown, and about the size of a 
gnose-qnill, with numerous small flowers and 
parts of the root attached ; tho stems have a 
yellow pith. It contains a bitter substance, 
and is used aa a stomachic tonic. 

*9hir9h, # 9hlr9hc, a. iChurcu.) 

t ^hircho’-wSrt, s. [Cuurchwort.) 

* 9hir5h hawo, «. (Cnuncu-UAW.) 

* 9hir£h'-rove, s. [Cnuncit-nEnvE.) 


chir'-i-ta, b. [From the vernacular name of 
one of the species.] 

Bot. : A email genus of Gesneraceaj, natives 
of tropical Asia. They ere herbaceous plants, 
with a short stock or a simple leafy stem, the 
leaves opposite, and the flowers solitary or 
umbellate, on axillary or radical peduncles. 
They are perennial, and have large red or pur- 
ple (lowers. They are natives of Nepaul. 

chir'-i-dao, s. pi. [From chirus , tho typical 
genus, and Lat. fem. pi. suff. -Idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthoptcrygious 
fishes, with compressed pereli-like bodies, 
having several lateral lines formed of a series 
of pores on the sides. It consists of a single 
genu3 Chirus [q.v.). 


* 9hirk, * 9hyrk-yn (Eng.), 5hirk, jirk, 
jirg, 9hork (Scotch), v.i. [Cf. Chark and 
Chirp. Ger. sirken, schirken.) 

1. To chirp. 

"Chyrkyn. Sibllo."— Prompt. Parv. 


" Chirkith as a sparwe. 




2. To make a grating noise ; to gTate. 

•‘Tbe doors will chirk, the hands will cheep,* 

Jamiesons Popular Bull., iL 338. 
To chirk with the teeth, also actively, to 
chirk the teeth, to rub them against each other, 
(Scotch.) 


9hxrk, a . A a. [Chirk, v.] 

A, Aa adj. : Lively, active, (American.) 

B. As subst. : The sound made by the teeth, 
or by any two hard bodies rubbed obliquely 
against each other. (Scotch.) 


* 9hirk'-mg, * 9hirk-yng, * 9hyrk-ynge, 

pr. par., a., & 3. [Chirk, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^3 eu&sf. : Chirping ; a harsh, gratiog 
noise. 

" Chyrkynge. Sibilatui.*— Prompt. Parv. 

" By c hirkyng of doroa or crokking of howMB.’" 

Chaucer: Partin' t Tale, p. SI 8. 

9hirl, v.f. A t. [Probably a mere variant of 
chirm or chirp. ] (Scotch.) 

A. Trans. : To chirp out as a bird, to warble. 

"The laverock chirt't his can tie wuig.* 

Ballai, Ed in. Mag.. Oct. 18X6. p 827. 

B. Intrans. : To emit a low melancholy 
sound, aa birds do in winter, or before a storm. 

** The falyy barbs were light iuid fleet ; 

The chirling echoes went and cama" 

Hogg : Punt of Etldon, p. 323. 

9hirlo, 3. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps from 
A.S. ccoler = the throat.] A double chin. 
(ScofcA.) 

^ 9hirm, * 9hcrmc, v.i. A t. [A.S. cirman, 
cyrinan = to ciy out.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To chirp as a bird. 

“ Spar awe ie a cheMcrlude bird, oheatereth euer »ut 
cAinrt< f/i . . . so ouli nucre . . . chtnncn aud cheatereu 
euer hire bouen ." — Ancrou Riwle, p. 162, 

" Tho bird ehlrmct os it Is whistled to.*— Wodroephc : 
/V. Or. p. 605. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To utter gently. (See instance in quota- 
tion above.) 

2. To fret, to be peevish. (Scotch.) 

B. Trans. : To chirp, to warble. 

" The zephyr* seem'd uiAlr saft to play. 

Tho birds mair sweet to cAfrm their sang." 

J'icken : Poem*. 1783, p. C9. 

'9hIrmo, * 9hyrmo, s. [A.S. cimi, cyrm .] 
A chirp, a chirruping of a bird. 

"Tbogb crowe . . . goth to him mtd here c hirme." 

Viol and Mghtingale, 303. 

• 9hlrnc, s. A a. [Churn.] 

chir-o-9Cn'-trus, 3. [Gr. x«*p (cheir) = a 
hand, and Ktvjpav (kentron)=. a spine, a point.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
ClupUhv, or 1 leri ings, so named fi »in the lance- 
olate process of the huge pectoral fin. It is 
often made the ty peof a family (Chirocentiidu ). 

chir-o-ccph'-al-us, chcir-o^oph'-fltX- 

us, 3. [Or. veto (c/irir)=sthe hand, and 
(krphuli) — the head. ] 

Zool. : An old genus of Entoniostracans. 
Cheiroccphalus diuphunus is the same ns Ifraa- 
di ipus diaphanus mid IS. stagnalis . [Hkancui- 
rus.] 


chir od ot-ct, 3. [Gr. x«tpoSoTos (cheirodotos) 
= given by 'hand : x fl P (cAe'ir), geoit, \eep6c 
(chciros) = the hand, snd Sard? (dotos), as a. = 
granted, as 3. = a gift ; Si&upi (didomi) =s tc 
give.] 

Zool. : A genus of EchinodermaU., closely 
allied to Synapta. ChirodoUt viohuxa possesses 
curious wheel-like calcareous plates in the 
skiu. 

chir-o gr&ph (pi. chirographs, chlro- 
grapha), s. [Gr. x ct P ( cheir ) = a baud, and 
ypdfiw (grapho) = to write.] 

* Law: 

1. Ao iodeoture made In evidence of title to 
land, Ac. When these were less prolix than 
now the part and counterpart were written on 
the same sheet of parchment, separated by a 
longitudinal vacaot apace. In that space was 
then written a word, or even the whole alpha- 
bet, and then a wavy line was cut through it 
from top to bottom, so as to put part ol the 
word or alphabet 00 the copy of the det-d 
handed to the one party and the rest, on that 
given to the other. The word drographnm or 
cyrographum being the most commonly intro- 
duced to bo cut across, the term cJaroyropha 
= hand- writ ings, was applied to them. The 
Canonists called them syngrapha. (Blackstone: 
Comment., hk. ii. eh. 20.) 

2. A fine indented on the same principle. 

‘"The Foot. Chirograph, or ludenture* of the Finn/ 
—Blatfutone : Comtnent., li., Appeudix lv„ 16, 

* Chir-og -raph-er, s. [Eug. chirograph ; -cr.] 
One who professes or exercises the art of en- 
grossing ; an oltieer in the Court of Common 
Fleas who engrossed lines. 

"Thu* passeth it from this office to the ckirographer't 
to be engrossed- Bacon : Oj/lce of Alienation. 

* chir-o-gr&phvic, * chir-o-graph'-I- 
caL, a. [Eng. chirograph ; -ic. -icu/.J Per- 
taining to chirography. (-Smurf.) 

* chir-og'-raph ist, $. [Eng. Chirograph; 
- ist. ] 

1. A chirographer. 

2. One who tells fortunes by examining th# 
lines of the band, a chiromancer. 

“ Let the physiognomist* exaiulue his features ; let 
the chirographutt behold Ins palm . . ."—Arbulhwt \ 
O/i Pope. 

* chir-og -rapk-y, S. [Eng. chirograph ; -y.] 

1. The art of writing or engrossing. 

2. A piece of writiog or engrossing done by 
hand. (6’murf.) 

chuir o gym-nast, ch"ir-6-gym naste, 

s. LGr. ,\t ip(chcir) =• the hand, and yv^yaerreov 
(gumnnsteon) = a place of exercise.] A finger- 
trainer. A contrivance for strengthening the 
fingers, consisting of a cross-bar, from which 
nre suspended rings nttached to spriugs. The 
term is also applied to any apparatus designed 
for a like object. (Sfainer d; Barrett.) 

* chir-6-log l-cal, a. [Eng. diirolog(y) ; 
- ical .] Relating or peitaining to ehiiology. 

* Cbir ol’-o-gUt, s. [Eng. chirolag(y); -ist] 
One who communicates ideas by signs made 
with the hands and fingers. 

* chir ol' o-g^, * cheir-ol'-o-gy, «• (Or. 

X«ip (cAcir) = the hand, and \6yoi (logos) — a 
discourse, a speech.] The art or practice ol 
communicating ideas by the motioos of the 
hands or fingers. 

••f’fc-'/fW'-jy le Interpretation by tbe tranileut mo- 
tlous of the flUKcra" — O tlgarno: Deaf and Dumb 
J/aiit FuforlOx. 1630), In trod. 

Ckir-dr 6 phis, $. [Gr. x«ip (c^ifir) = tlie 
hand, aud Ao^os (?opAos) = a crest.] 
ichthy. : A genus of fishes of the family 
Bleu n idw, having anguilhforni bodies ana 
crested heads. 

* chir-om'-a-ch^, a. [Gr. yip (cheir) = the 
hand, and (nuichc) =■ a battle.] A liaud- 
to-hand fight. 

" Tiling came to tlmulful ch < rom^i chict, ”—Ua mien : 
Teart the Church, p. 644. 

* chir -o-mAn ^cr, s. (Gr. x*ip (cheir) - the 
hand, and pa\7<ia (mantcia) = jirophecy, 
divination.] One who pratenda to foretell 
events, or to tell fortunes by au inspection ol 
the lines on a person's hand. 

“The middle »ort. who Iiavb not much to 
Ta chiromancer*' cheaper tut employ * 

Drydcn Juvenal, rt 


bSll, poiit, cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, Bin* a 9; expect, Xenophon, exist, ^ing. 

-elan, -tlan = sham -tlon* -sion - shun ; -tlon* -slon — zhun. -tlous, -sious, -cious = shus* -ble, -tile, a<j. - bol, dpi 
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* chir'-o -m&n-qf, s. [Gr. 

( chciromanteia ) : from x f ‘P (cAeir) = the hand, 
and/aavTeia ( manteia ) = prophecy, divination.] 
The pretended art of foretelling events, or of 
divining fortunes, by an inspection of the lines 
of a person’s hand ; palmistry. 

" Other signs [of melancholy] there ure^takeo from 
physiognomy, metoposcopy. eAfrtmuinoy. — Burton: 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 58. 

■ chir-om-an-ist, chir-o-man s. 

[Gr. x f ‘POM< u ’ T< s (cheiromantis) : from x«p 
(cArir) = the hsnd, and (mantis) = a 

prophet, a diviner.] A chiromancer. 

• chir-6-man -tic, * chir-o-m&n-ti-cal, 

a. [Gr. x«tp ( cheir ) = the haud, and /lai-ruo? 

( mantikos) = pertaining to a prophet or 
diviner.] Relating or pertainiugto chiromancy 
or palmistry. (Browne.) 

rfur-6-nec -te§, s. [Gr. x*‘p(cA£(r)=thehand, 
and njitTTjs (nektes) = a swimmer.] 

1 . Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the type of the 
family Chironectidie. 

2. Zool.: A genus of Didelphidie (Opossums). 

ohir-o-nec -ti-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. chiro- 
nectes; aud Lat. fem. pi. suff. -ufcr.] 

Ichthy. : The Frog-fishers, a family of eheli- 
form fishes, of which Chironectes is the typical 
genus. 

chir-on -l-a* s. [From the fabulous monster 
Chiron, and* Lat. neut. pi. 6uff. -in.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Gentianace®, and consisting of herbs 
or small shrubs with narrow-ribbed leaves, 
a corolla with a short tube, and a five- cleft 
bell-shaped limb, with a deciduous segment. 
Several kinds are in cultivation. They have 
for the most part pretty pink flowers. They 
are natives of the Capa of Good Hope. ( Treas . 
of Bat) 

ohir-6-nom-ic, a. [Eng. chironom(y) ; -ic.] 
Relating or pertaining to chironomy. (Mel- 
moth .) 

ohir-on’-o-mus, s. [Gr. x«po^o« ( cheiro- 
numos) = moving the hands regularly and 
9igni(icautly gesticulating as in a pantomime : 
X^t p (cheir) — the haud, and vop.os (nomos) = 
as a., pastoral, rural ; as s., a law, regulation.] 
Entom. : A genus of Dipterous inaects, be- 
longing to tha famity Notacantha. There are 
about eighty species. The angler's bait, koown 
as the Blood- worm, is the larva of Chironomus 
plumosus. 

Chir on-o-my, s. [Gr. x €| P°* , °/ uua (cheiro- 
notnia) = movement of the bands, gesticula- 
tion ; from x f ‘"p (cheir) = the hand, aud vofios 
= a nile, regulation.] 

* 1. Gesticulation by the use of the hands. 

2. Directions given by movements of the 
hand, especially to a chorus. In the early 
church of the West' such a system was much 
in vogue ; and some have maintained that the 
signs of sounds, as then written, were merely 
pictorial representations of the movement of 
the hand. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

chir-op’-ed-ist, s. [Chiropodist.] 

Chir-o-pet'-a-lum, s. [Gr. x«'p (cheir) — a 
hand, and wctoAop (petalon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphorbiaceai allied to 
Croton, but differing in the stameus being 
united into a column not free, and also to 
Ditaxis, which, however, has t^n stamens in 
two tiers, instead of five in one tier. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

• Chir-0-plcl8t, $. [Gr. xO’ponhatrros ( chciro- 
plastas) = moulded or formed by hand : x*‘P 
(cA«ir) =the hand ; irAao-o-w (plasso)=tO mould, 
to form.] An instrument, or hand-director, 
as its name indicates, for training and exer- 
cising the haDds, for giving them facility aDd 
command in playing music. It was invented 
by Professor John Bernard Logier, a native of 
Germany, and resided of London, who died 
about 1S52. Patented about 1812. It con- 
sists of the position-frame, to keep the hands 
from wandering ; the finger-guides, two mov- 
able brass frames each having five divisions ; 
and the wrist-guide, to preserve the proper 
position of the wrist. The posit ion -frame 
consisted of two parallel rails extending from 
one extremity of the keys to the other, and 
fasteued to the pianoforte. This frame 
served as a linb upon which the finger-guides 


travelled ; these guides were two movable 
brass frames, with five divisions for the 
fingers, and to each guide was attached a 
brass wire with a regulator, called the wrist- 
guide, by which the position of the wrist 
was preserved from iuclinatiou outwards. 
(Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

chl-rop'-od-ist, s. [Gr. x«P (cheir) = the 
hand ; -woes (pous ), genit. ttoSos (podos ) = the 
foot ; Eng. auff. -isf.] One who treats or is 
skilled in diseases of the hands aud feet, espe- 
cially oue who removes corns from them. 

* chir-os'-o-phlst, s. [Gr. x fl 'p (cheir) = the 
hand, and cxovWttjs (soph isles) = clever, skilful.] 
One skilled in the pretended art of fortune- 
telling by chiromancy or palmistry; a chiro- 
mancer. 

chir-d'-te§, s. [Gr. x fl ‘p (cheir) = the hand, 
and ura (afa), nom. pi. of ov« (cuts) = an ear.] 
Zool. : A genus of Saurians, resembling the 
Chalcides iu their verticillated scales and the 
Amphisbjena in the obtuse form of their 
head ; hut distinguished from the first by the 
want of posterior feet, and from the last by 
tlieir possession of anterior limbs. There is 
only one species, a native of Mexico, Chirotes 
canaliculatus (Cuvier), ft is about the thick- 
ness of a man's little finger, and from eight 
to ten iuches long. Body flesh-coloured, and 
covered with demi-rings’on back and belly, 
alternating on the sides ; eye very minute. 

5hirp (1), * ghirp'-cn, # 9hiirpe, v.t. [An 
onomatopoeic word.] To make a short sharp 
noise, as many small birds. 

•’How cheerfully do these little birds chirp, and 
slog." — Bishop Hall : Occasional MedUatiotit. 36, 

* chirp (2), v. [Probably the same as chirp (1), 
cf. chirrup.] To cheer, to enliven ; to be 
lively or gay (only in present part.). 

** Sir Balaam oow, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his Jokes." 

Pope: Mor. Ets., lii. 858. 

jhirp, s. [Chirp (1 ), r.] The short, Gharp 
sound made by small birds. 

’’The one has a Joyous^ easy, laughing note, the 
other a loud harsh chirp”— tVhiie ; Natural History of 
Scthourne, let. 16. 

5hirp'-er, s. [Eng. chirp ; -rr.] ODe that 
chirps. Applied especially to one of tha war- 
blers. 

" The chirper . . . begins his notes In the middle of 
March, and continues them through the spring and 
summer till the end of August." — IFAite: Satural 
History of Sdbome. Let. 16. 

£hirp'-Ing (1), v 9hyrp'-ynge l pr. par., a., 
& s. [Chirp (1), r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£• particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

” I noticed that each time the horse put its foot on 
the fine siliceous sand, a gentle chirping noise was 
produced." — Dartcin ; Voyage Hound the World (ed. 
1870), ch. li., p. 26. 

C. /Is su&sf. : The act of makiug a noise 
such as that made by small birds, 

" Chvrpynge, or claterynge (chirk inge or chateringe, 
P.) of byrdya Garritus." — Prompt. Pare. 

", . . the eA irping of a wreo.* 

Shakesp, ; 2 Henry VI., liL 2. 

£hir'-pmg (2), pr. par. <fc a. [Chirp (2), v.] 

*’ Jack T . . . has so far transgressed the Faooian 
law. which allows a chirping-cnp to satiat not to 
sttrtet. to mirth not to madness."— Houfell : Familiar 
Letters. 

chirp '-ing-ly» adv. [Eng. chirping ; -ly.] In 
a chiri>hQg or cheerful manner ; cheerily. 

♦chirre, r.i. [A.S. ceorian = to murmur; 
Dut. korren = to coo; O.H. Ger. kerren ; 
M.H. Ger. kerren, kirren ; Ger. kerren ; Lat. 
garrio .] To coo, as a dove ; to make the noise 
of any bird. 

** Too do affect as timorously as swans, 

(Cold as the hrouk they swim io) who do bill 
With tardy modesty, and cAfrring plead 
Their constant resolutions." 

Glapthome: Ar gains and Parthenia, 

* chir’-ring, pr. par. or a. [Chirre, t\] 
Shrill-sounding. 

” But that there was in place to stir 
His spleen, the chirring grasshopper." 

Herrick: Poems. 

chir’-rup, v.t. & i. [An extension of chirp 
(qv.).] 

• A. Trans. : To cheer by singing ; to ani- 
mate. 

B. Intrans. : To chirp. 

^hirt, s. [From chirt, v. (q v.).] A squeeze. 


* ^hirt, v.t. & i. [Etym. unknown.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To squeeze, to preee out. 

** 1 asw that cruell fe>-nd elk thane, bot dout, 

Thare ly mines rife and elt, as he war wod. 

The youstir tharfra chirt and and hlak blud." 

Doug. : rirgfl, 8S. S*. 

2. To squirt or send out suddenly. 

B. JnfraTwifire: 

Fig. : To act in a griping manner, as, In 
making a bargain ; also, to squeeze or prac- 
tise extortion. 

9hir -ting, pr. par. & a. [Chirt, v.] 

H A chirting fallow: A covetoua wretch; 
an extortioner. 

chir’-il, s . [Tliibetan.] An antelope, Panther 
lops Hodgsonii. It is from Thibet aud the 
Himalayas. 

* chir-UT'-geon, «. [Fr. chirurgien ; Sp. 
cirujano ; Ital. cAirur^o ; Port cirur^mo; 
Lat. cAirurgu«, from Gr. xfipovpyo? (cAeirour- 
gos) = working or operating with the hand : 
xeip (cheir) = the haud, cpyw (rr^o) = to work, 
epyov (ergon) — a work, fsow superseded by 
surgeon (q.v.).] A surgeon ; one whose pro- 
fession is to heal diseases by manual opera- 
tions and external applications. 

* Chir-UT -geon-ly, adv. [Eng. chirurgeon ; 
•ly.] In the manner of a surgeon. 

“ Seb. Very well 
Ant. And meet chirurgeonly ." 

Shakesp. . The Tempest, II. L 

^ chir-ur'-ger-y, s. [Fr. chirurgie ; Lat 
chirurgia, from Gr. x«‘poupy*a (cheirourgia) = 
a working by hand, surgery: x ci ’p (cAcir) = 
tha hand, Ipyov (ergon) — work. Now super- 
seded by surgery (q.v.).] The art or pro- 
fession of a chirurgeoD ; eurgery. (Sidney.) 

chir-nr'-gic, chir-ur-gi-cal, a. [Fr. 
chirurgique; Lat cAintr^ieMS, from Gr. x«*p- 
ovpyiKtu (cheirourgikos) — pertaining to sur- 
geons or surgery.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : Relating to manual opera- 
tions of any kind ; manual. 

“The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to tlve 
making instruments, and exercising particular experi- 
ments. ^ —Bishop H’i&Hiu, 

II. Technically: 

1. Pertaining to the art or profession of 
chirurgeon ; eurgical. 

“ Wholly devoted to medicine. 

With lectures on chirurgical lore. 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend. vL 

2. Possessing qualities useful or applicable- 
to surgery. 

chir -us, s. [From Gr. \etp (cheir) = the hand.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the typical one 
of the family Chiridm (q.v.). The head is 
crested, as in Blennius ; the ventral fins are 
distinct, with five rays ; the body is elongated 
and furnished with ciliated scales ; aDd the 
teeth are small and conical. Some of the 
species have appendages over the eyes. All 
axe natives of the aeas about Kamsk&tka. 

9hi§’-el (1), * 9hy-sel (1), * 9he-syll, s. 
[O. Fr. cisel; Fr. ciseau ; Port, sizd ; Sp. 
cincel. from Low Lat. cisellus, cizellus, sciselum, 
— a chisel.] 

1. An edged tool for enttmg wood, iron, or 
stone. It is operated by striking its upper 
end with a hammer or mallet, or by pressure. 

«] Some of the “ celts ” found in Europe in 
pre-historic times may have been used as 
chisels. Chisels were known also to the 
ancient Egyptians. The form of the chisel 
used in carpentry is familiar : one used in 
turnery has the cutting edge in the middle of 
the thickness : one used iD metallurgy has the 
upper part flat for receiving the blow of the 
hammer, and the lower part in the form of a 
wedge for penetrating iron plate6 or bars. 

2. By metonoray, used for the art of a 
sculptor. 

”... embellished by the pencil of Yerrio and th* 
churl of Gibbons ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

^ There are numerous varieties of chisels, 
adapted to tha requirements of various trades, 
as, for instance, calking-chisel, chipping-chisel p 
&c., which will be found in their placee. 

chisel-draft, s. 

Masonry: Id squaring the end of a stoua 
block, one edge is chisel-dressed to a straight 
edge and forms a base for the determination of 
the other sides. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjfrian se, ce= e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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If Chisel in Martcline : A boasting-chisel 

used by marble-workers. It is furnished with 
•teel points at the end. [Marteline.] 


• 5hi§ -€l ( 2 ), • 9hes-el, * 9hcs-ylle, 

* ehys-el < 2 ), s. [A.S. cisil, ceosel, cesel; 
O H. Ger. chisil ; Sw. k Dan. Arise*.] Gravel, 
eliingla. 

•* Chytel. or grauel. A cer ua (art rut, P.) tabulum."— 
Prompt. Part. 

fhlf-el, v.L {Fr. ciseler. ] [Chisel ( 1 ), s.] 

1 . Lit.; To cut, grave, or pare away atone, 
&c., with a chisel. 

2 . Fig.: To cheat, to defraud. (Slang.) 


fhl^'-clled, pa. par. or a. (Chisel, r.] 

1 . Lit. : Cut or graven with a chisel. 

IL Figuratively: 

1 . Frequently applied to the features, as 
formed by nature. 

•• W Ith chiselled feature* calm and cold .* 

Tmtiyinn : A Character % 80, 

2 . Cheated, defrauded. (Slang.) 

chi soiled- work, s. Tho operation of a 
chisel nn a stone ; the work thus produced. 


thif-el-ling, pr. par., a., ks. {Chisel, r.] 
A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (Sea 
tha verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The art or process of cutting or 
graving stona ; sculpture. 

2 . Fig. : Cheating, fraud. (Slang.) 


lohis-el-man-ship, s. [Eng. chisel, man, 
and -drip. ] The art of ona skilled in sculpture. 

"That ipecles of ornamental flourish which, . . . 
when done with n chisel should bo called chitelrnan- 
ship.'"— Buskin : St one i of I'enfce, vol. L, ch.L, $ 43. 

ihls-leu, t chis -lev, s. [Ileb. V?D 3 (kislev); 
Or. Xao-cAoj (Chaseku). Cf. Mac. L 54 . Probably 
from a Persian root.] 

Jewish Calendar: Tlie third month of the 
civil and tha ninth of tha Jewish ecclesiasti- 
cal year. The name was not adopted till after 
tba captivity, and does not occur in the can- 
onical Scriptures. Chisleu commences with 
the new moon of December. Tha Feast of 
the Dedication of tha Temple began on tha 
25tli of Chisleu, and continued for eight daya. 
1 Mac. iv. 59. John x. 22. [Dedication.] 


^hlf -lcy, a. [Mid. Eng. chisel ( 2 ), a. ; ~y.] 
Containing, or of the nature of, gravel ; 
gravelly. (Fanner’s EncycloptEdia.) 

• Chi^ mo br&rich-i a’-ta (prop, schls- 
ma to-brarich-i-a'-ta),s. pi. [Or. crxiap a 
(schisma), geait. cr^icr/Aa-ru? (schlsmatos) = a 
deft, and ppayxta. (branchia) = gills.] 

Zool . : A name given by Blaiuville to au 
order of his class Paracephalophora, compre- 
hending thosa whose gills communicate from 
behind by a hirga alit or cavity. 

chi 5 mop -nc-so (mora geo. schism-mop- 
ne a, itself an error for schi§-mop nd-a)» 
8 . pi. (Gr. axjvna (schisma) — a cleft, and 
irvoy (jmoc) = urcuth.] 

ichthy : An artificial triba of cartilaginous 
fishes, comprehending those whose gills are 
without opercula, but are covered by a mem- 
brane pierced by an opening on each side. 

chit ( 1 ), * 9hitte, s. [A S. cidh = a germ, a 
aprig, a sprout. (SAreaf.)] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1 . A apronting or alinot of a plant. 

* 2 . The young of any animal. 

"There hiulde dlclic* the yrchoun, and nurshedeout 
llttlo chUtes.‘—Wyclif«: /mirth xxxlv. 16. 

3 . A child, an Infant, a babe. 

"Whllo yet thou wnst a grovUng poling chit. 

Tby bom * not fuabloii'd. And thy JolnU not knit* 
Coirper; /expostulation. 

■ 4 . An excreacence on tha body, os a wart ; 
a frceklo. 

II. Technically: 

* 1 . Malting: Tlio ahoot of corn from the 
end of tha groin 

•* Burley, conoh^i four day*. will begin to *hew the 
cAff or April at tbe root®inL —Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2 . Carp. : A amall frow used in cleaving 
lathes. 


* 9hit ( 2 ), s. (Etymol. doubtful : It ir.ay be the 
same as chit (!), «.] A amall piece or slice of 
bread. (Scotch.) 


9 hit, v.i. [Chit( 1), a.] To sprout, shoot, or 
germinate. 

"I havo known barley e/iir in seven hour* After it 
had boeu thrown forth."— Mortimer; Husbandry. 



chit-ar-ro-ne, a. 

[ltal. chitarrone, 
augmentative of 
c/iifarm.] 

Music : A the- 
orbo or double- 
necked lute of 
great length, with 
wire strings and 
two sets of tuning 
pegs, the lower set 
having twelve and 
the higher eight 
strings attached, 
the unusual ex- 
tension in length 
affording greater 
development to 
the bass of the 
instrument. It 
was employed in 
Italy iu the 16 th century. tAfr. A.J. Hopkins, 
in Grove's Diet. Music.) 


ClIITARRON- 


9hit 9hat, $. k a. [A reduplicated form from 
chat (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : Trifling talk, chatting. 

•• If Ralph had learning Added hi the common chit- 
chat of tbe town, he would have been a disputaut 
upon all topicks that ever were considered by men of 
his owu geuiua " — Tutler, Na 15*7. 

B. As adj . : Given up to, or intended for, 
easy familiar talk or chat. 

•• I am a member of a female eocloty, wbo call our- 
selves the chttchat club Spectator, 


chl-ton- el-Ius, s. [From chiton (q.v.), and 
Lat. dim. suff. -ellus.] 

Zool : A geuus of Cyclobranchia, ia which 
the body ia larvaeform ; the plates are small 
and detached, the mantla is naked, and tba 
seeds have punctures resembling spiracles. 
Ten recent species are known, and one fossil, 
the latter from the Carboniferous rocks of 
Scotland. 

chi-to -nl-a, s. [Gr. \itwp (c/iifon) = a coat of 
mail (the ‘seeds being covered with arilli), 
and Lat. neut. pi. autf. -ta.] 

Bot . : A genus of West Indian shrubs of the 
family Melastomaeeae, some species of winch 
in this country aerve as ornamental stove- 
plants. They form shruba or small trees, and 
have opposite, ovate, acute, five-nerved leaves, 
and terminal panicles, with three-flowered 
branches. They are natives of Mexico. 

Chl-ton- 1- doe, s. pi. [From chiton (q.v.), and 
Lat. fem. pL sulf. -idte.) 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropods, affording 
the only known instance of a protecting shell 
formed of many portiona or, as they have 
been sometimes but incorrectly termed, valves, 
often in contact and overlapping each other, 
but never truly articulated. The species are 
numerous and widely spread. Tbe fossil 
species are rare. 

Chit’-ta-gong, s. [A district in the south- 
east of Bengal.] The name of a fowl origi- 
nally brought from the district mentioned in 
the etymology. 

Chittagong-wood, s. The timber of 
several Indian trees, especially of Cedrela 
Toona and Chickrassia tabularis. 


* 9hit'-cr, * 9hyt~eryn, v.i. [Chatter, 
Chitter.] 

* 9hit'-er-ing, * 9hit'-er-yng, pr. par., a., 
& $. [Chattering.] 

A A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Chattering, nolae of birda. 

" Fills dyuynyug bl chit try ng of birdd!*."— Wydiffe : 
Xtimb. xxiv. L (Purvey.) 

*9hit’-fa9e, a. [Chittyface.] 

chi’- tine, s. [From chit(on) (q.v.), and suff. 
-in« (CTiem.).] 

Chem. : CgH^NOa- The horny substanea 
which gives firmness to tba tegumentary sys- 
tem and other parts of tha Crustacea, arach- 
nida, and insects ; probably also tha carapaca 
of the rotatoria consists of it. It is left when 
tha above structures are exhausted succes- 
sively with alcohol, ether, water, acetic acid, 
and alkalies, retaining tha original form of tha 
texture. It is dissolved by concentrated 
mineral acids without the production of 
colour. It is not dissolved oy solution of 
potash, even when boiling ; neither does it give 
the characteristic reactiona with Millon’s or 
Sehullze'a testa. It contains nitrogen. ( Griff, . 
(C Henfrey.) 

chi'-tin-ous, a. [Eng. cA(rin(e); -ous.] Of 
tha nature of cliitina. 

chi'-ton, s. [Gr. xnw (cMfoa) = (1) an under 
garment, (2) a coat 
of mail.) 

1 . Ord. Lang. : 

A rolie. 

2 . Zool.: A genua 
of Molluscs, tha 
shells of which are 
boat-shaped, and 
consist of a series 
o f symmetrical 
platas, folding over 
each other, nnd 
implanted in the 
mnntlo or zone of 
tha animal. It is 
tha typical genus 
of tho family Chi- 
tonidre or Chitons. 

The species occur 
In all climates. 

More than 200 re- 
cent species ara known, and thirty-aeven 
fossil, tha latter from tha Silurian period 
onward. 

•■ThA CA It on AttAchM lt«Mf toth* rock bvaimi*ciiKr 

Mjekcr or foot, which, extend In? vru trolly iilomr Iti 

«*ti 1 1 rc* length, rcjiemblcn t lint of tho *lug or »uaH nini on* 

Ablcii It to crowl .-— Hitler : Old /ted Sanditone, eh. XlL 



9tut'-tcr, v.i. [Chatteb, v.] 

1 . To chirp in a tremulous or shivering 
manoer(in this sense perhaps onomatopoeic). 


" The fathered snarowe calil I am ; 
In swot® ami pleasant spring. 

I greatly doe delight, for then 
I chitter, chirp, aud sing.” 
Kendall: Flowers (if Epigrams. 


(NArex) 


2 . To shiver, to tremble. (ScofcA.) 

" Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chlttering wingt" 

Bums; A Winter Sight. 


3 . To chatter. Used of the teeth striking 
against each other, as by cold. 


9hit’-ter ling, * 9hy t -ter-ling, t. [Of 

obscure origin.] 

L (Generally in pi.) : The smaller iotestines 
of swiae. &c., cooked for food by frying. 

•• A gut or chUterling banged In the smoke.'— Baret. 

* 2 . A ruff or frill to a shirt fso called be- 
cause when ironed out it resembles the small 
entrails). 

* 3 . A little child [as if it were a dimin. 
from chit (1)]. 

• 9hlttCS, s. [Chit (1).] See extract. 

M LentlcuU Is a poultz called chittet, which® ... I 
tnuwlato person."— L'dal ; Apoph. qf Erasmus, p. 10L 


* 9tut’-tuig, pr. par. or a. [Chit, t\] 

* 9hlt'-ty, a. [Eog. chit ( 1 ); -y.] 

]. Full of sprouts or shoots ; germinating. 

2 . Childish, babyish. 

* 9hit'-ty-fa9e. a. [Prob. not from chitty, 
but a corruption of “ chichcface. A chiehe- 
face, miclier sneakebill, wretched fellow, ona 
out of whose nose hunger drops ” (Cofgrare).] 
Lean, miserable-looking. 


* Shl-vapho, ’9hi va^h-Ie.s. [Chevachie.] 

Qhiv'-al rlc.chi-val'-ric, a. [Eng.cLirafry; 
-ic.] Chivalrous. 

"... UU wind. nAturolly of a chivalric nnd w^Arllke 
bent, . . .'—J/i ijor Porter : Knights of Malta, ch. 1. 


Qhiv'-al-roiis, * chiv-ale-rous, a. [O. Fr. 

chevalereux ; Sp. caftaf^croso.] [Chivalry.) 

1 . Pertaining or relating to chivalry. 

" And noble mind* of yore allied were 

In brnve pureult of cAiwifroiw entorprl*«. 

Sjtenscr : Fairy Queen. 

2 . High-spirited, gallant, noble. 

. . hi* chlralrous *|ilrlt would not *ulTcr him to 
decline a rl»k . . J/ncu.fny : Hist. Eng., ch. r. 


9hiv‘-al-roiis-ly» adv. [Eng. chimlrous ; 
-*y.] In a chivalrous, gallant manner. 

9hiv -al-ry. ’^hcv-al-ryc, “^hev-al-rce, 
* Qhiv-al-rie, • ^hyv-al-rle, * chyn- 
al rye, s. [O. Fr. che valeric ; Sp .cabalkria; 


boll, b p^t, J<^ 1 ; cat. 90II, chorus, chin, boneh; go. gom; thin, this: sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph -t 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -bio, -dlo, kc,= bol, deL 
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chivan— chloanthite 


Ital. and Tort, cavalier la. The same word as 
Cavalry (q.v.),] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. The deeds or exploits of a kuight ; 
valour iu arms. 

•'Tberw h&dde be duo gwt eAypalrt©.**’ 

Jlom>iunt of Hose, 1.207. 


*2. The dignity of knighthood. 

••There b« now, for murtiM encourngemeut, soma 
degret K and ortlen* of e/i ivttlry . . .'—Bacon : Assays. 

3. The system, practices, or usages of 
knighthood generally. 

"The faith which kcdgfct« to knighthood bora. 

And whate'erwbe toe hiralry belongs. ' 

Hryden j Pnhimou A Arcite, L 10a 

4. A body or number of knights collectively. 

[Cavai n y.) 

"lie was Imade kyng of Fra once by absent of alia 
the chyu<slrle." — Treclsa, l. 283. 

*5. Warfare, arms. 

**As ooe onfltt therefore, that all might see 
llo bad not trayaed l>eue iu cAeraf reef 

Spenser; F. Q.. 1L 111. 4& 

* 6. Aa army, generally including foot- 
soldiers as well as cavalry, the former appa- 
rently being considered not worth mentioning. 
" i’h I col, tbe prince of his chyualrye.”— ITycliPe : 

Genesis xxl 33. 


* 7, An exploit, a deed of arms, an adven- 
ture. 

"They foor doing sets more dangerous, though leas 
famous, because they were but private cAiratWer.”— 
Sidney. 

8. Men actnated by a chivalrous spirit ; 
brave gentlemen. 

“ Her Beauty and her CAfrafry, and bright 
The lamps sbooe o'er fair wouieu and brave meo * 
Byron : Child © Harold s Pilgrimage, iii. 2L 


IL Technically: 

1. Hist . : The rise of chivalry has been placed 
by soma as late as the crusades, but at that 
time it was in an advanced stage of develop- 
ment. From the 9th to the 12th century, a 
** miles,” that is, ona bearing a designation 
■which in classical times meant simply a soldier, 
and in the mediaeval period a kaight, was one 
who held land or fee from a superior, and was 
in consequence bound to render him military 
service. When a young man who was heir to 
these responsibilities came of age enough to 
formally pledga himself to discharga them 
honourably, a ceremony of investiture took 
place. The Church, as was natural and right, 
sought to add solemnity to the interesting 
event, and made the investiture of a youthful 
knight an imposing religions ceremony, hold- 
ing up, moreover, befora him a high moral 
and religious ideal to which he was exhorted 
to aspire. Mercy to vanquished foes and 
purity iu the youthful knight's relations to 
women were earnestly pressed upoa him ; and 
thera was undoubtedly more of both than if 
the Christiaa Church had not interfered. Yet 
withal the ages of chivalry were marked to a 
frightful extent by cruelty and impurity. 
Whilst the Church counselled aud poets cele- 
brated the religious and moral elevation of the 
troe knight, that individual himself manifested 
little of either; his principles and his practice 
wers wonderfully different- Chivalry decliued 
and fell with the feudal system, of which it 
was a normal growth. The institution of the 
military orders, tbs Knights Templars, the 
Knights or St. John, and the Teutonic Knights, 
was an interesting development of chivalry. 
To a certain extent also it has a place in the 
present, its ceremonies heing retained in the 
creation of modern knights, though some of 
them are all hut meauiugless. But whatever 
In the days of its vigour it effected ia making 
society braver, more compassionate, and more 
pure, created for it a title to gratitude which 
should never pass away. 

* 2, Law: A tenure of land by knight’6 
service ; also called tenancy in. chief, or hi 
capite. [Chief, B., II. 1.] 

“Servltium militare. o l the French chevalier; * 
tenure of land by knight's service. There is no bind 
but is holdea mediately or nnnieillatel v of tbe crown, 
by souie service or other; and therefore are alt our 
freeholds, that are to us and our heirs, called feuds, 
fees, as proceeding from the benefit of the king. As 
tlie kmc gave to the nobles large possessions for this 
or that rent sod service, so they parcelled out their 
lands, so received for rents and services, as they 
thought go.*i: and those services are by Littleton 
divided into chivalry and socage. The one is martial 
and military; tbe other clowmsh and rustick. Chi- 
*afry, therefor®. It a teouro of service, whereby tbe 
tenant la bound to perform some noble or military 
office unto his lord : and is of two sorts ; either regaf, 
that is. sach os may hold only the king; or such as 
may also bold of a common piersoa as well as of tbe 
kiog. Th at which may hold < nlyof the kiog. is prx>- 
perfy called sergeantry : and is agaio divided luto 
grand or petit, ie. great or small. Chivalry that 
may hold of a common person, as well aa of the kiug. 
is called scutaglum."— Coscei. 


r Tenure in Chivalry: Tenure ou condition 
of rendering knight’s sendee, [tl. 2.1 
H Court of Chivalry : A court formerly h« ld 
before the Lord High Constable and Earl 
Marshal of England, having cognizance of 
contracts and other matters relating to deeds 
of arms. ( Blackstone , bk. iii., ch. v.) 

* chlv-an, chlv cn, s. [? The same as Che vin 
= chub.) Occurring only in the phrase to 
play the chivan ^ to run away precipitately. 

*’Go piny the cAiriin, the stranger then said.” 

Robin Hood & Const h Scarlett. 

•§hivG (1), 8. [Sill VE.] A chip. 

"If any cAIp®, chip or dust skip Into the eye • • • 

It will ineaniat® npoa th© tunicle." — Barrottgh : 
Method of Phystck, 162 A (.Varw.) 

chive (2), & (Generally used in the plural.) 
[Fr. cut, from Lat. cej-a, c cepa, cape = an 
ouion.) 

*1, Bot. : A name formerly givea to the 
filaments of flowers. 

••The prolific seed contsltied In the chives or apices 
of the scuoiuit. ’—Ray : Wisdom of God. 

2. Hortic. : A small species of onion. Allium 
Schotnoprcusum, which grows in tufts. The 
bulbs have the odour of garlic, and are used 
in soups and stews, but to a very little extent. 

chive-garlic, s. [Chive (2).] 

4 9 hiv-el, * chy vel, r.i. (Etym. doubtful.) 
Stralinanu suggests Prov. Eng. chivel = a slit 
or rent.) To shake, to tremble. 

" Hbe cbekes . . . chyveled for elde." 

Langland: P. Plowman, 2,855. 

♦ 9hiv-er, V.i. [Shiver.) 

chiv'-ct, s. [A dim in. of chive (2), a. (q.v.).] 
(For definition see extract.) 

•• Chivets. are the email parts at the Roots of Plants, 
by which they are propagated."— Miller ; Gardeners 
Diet. 

chiv'-i-a-trte, s. [Named from Chiviat(c), in 
Peru, where it occurs, aud Eng. euff. -ite (Min.) 

(q v -)- j 

Min. : A mineral of a lead-grey colour, with 
metallic lustre, and resembling bismuth- 
glance. Compos.; Sulphur, 17*70; bismuth, 
02*90; lead, 16*72; copper, 2*56. Sp. gr., 
6*920. (Dana.) 

4 §hiv'-y, v.t. [A corruption of chevy chase.) 
To chase. (Slang.) 

•• 1 Ve been a cAiriei and a chivied fu*t by on© oo you 
and uixt hy another ou you." - Dickens : Bleak Bouse, 
ch. xivi. 

chlad'-nite, s. [From Chladni, who wrote ou 
meteorites; -ite.] 

Min. : A variety of Enstatite (q.v.) found 
in meteorites, and containing little or no iron. 
(Dana.) 

chlae na'-9e-a3, s.pl. [Gr. x^ a * l, a (chlaina) = 
a cloak, from the fiuwers being furnished with 
an iuvoluere ; and Eat. fern. pi. alij. suit 
-occa*.) 

But. : A 6uioll family consisting of only four 
genera, of one or two species each, all from 
the islaad of Madagascar, and as yet but very 
imperfectly known. They are trees or slu-ubs 
with the habit, alternate leaves, stipules, and 
terminal inflorescence of some Sterculiacea*, 
of which they have also the free petals, mona- 
delphous stamens, and anthers. Included by 
Lindlev in liis G cranial alliance. (Treas. of 
Lot., Ac.) 

chine -ni-us, s. [Gr. x* a ‘ ra (chlaina) = a 
cloak.) 

Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
of elegant forms, and generally of greeu hues. 
Tha legs and antenna; of many of the species 
are of a pale-yellow colour, as also the outer 
margin of the elytra. Four species ars 
British. 

chlam - yd - an' - thus, s. [Gr. \\apvc 
( chlamus ) = a cloak, and <u-0os ( anthos ) = a 
flower.) 

Bot. : A nama now applied to a section of 
the genus Thyiuehea, iu which the tubular 
calyx remains attached after withering, and 
encloses the nut. The plants embraced in 
this section are low woody-stern ined bushes, 
chiefly natives of the Mediterranean regions. 

chlam-yd'-e-ous, a. [Gr. \\op<< (chlamus), 
gemt. (cldamudos) = a cloak ; -eous.) 

Bot. : Pertaining to tha floral envelope of a 
plant. 


cli lam y dod'-er-a, chldm-yd'-er-a, •. 

[Gr. x Aa + AU? {chlamus), geuiL x^afivfioc (chlam- 
udos) = a cloak, and i«p»j (dere) = the neck.) 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, family Sturnids 
(q.v.) Chlamydodera maculata is the spotted 
Bower-bir>l of Australia. IBowER-aiRD.) 

chlam-yd’-o-don, s. [Or. x^“^v? (chlamus) 

= a cloak, and t> 6 ou? (odous), genit. 6601^-09 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zoo?. ; A genns of Infusoria, of the family 
Euplota. Furnished with cilia and a cylinder 
of teeth, but neither styles nor hooks. 

chlam-yd-o-sau'-rua, a. [Gr. xKapvs 

(chlamus), genit- \hopvuo<; (chlamudos) — a 
cloak, and <raupo« (sauros) = a lizard.) 

Zool A genus of rtaurians, founded on a 
specimen, Chlamyilosaurus Kingii , found in 
Careeaing Bay, Port Nelson, Australia, iu 
1S20. In colour it is yellowish-brown, varie- 
gated with black. Head depressed with tha 
sides erect, leaving a blunt ridge on tha upper 
part wherein the eyes are placed. Tues 
long, compressed, scaly, and very unequal ; 
claws hooked and horn- coloured ; oeck 
covered with small scales, and furnished with 
a large plaited frill, rising from each ear. 
Each frill has four plaits which converge on 
the under part of the chin, and fold it up ua 
the side, and a fifth where the two are united 
in lower part of the neck. Length, 22i inches. 

chlam-y-do-tbe'-ri-um. s. [Gr. 

(chlamus), genit. (chlamudos) — a 

cloak, and &ypiov (therion) = a wild animaL] 
Palrcont. : A mammal of the order Eden- 
tata, found in late Plioceoe or Post-tertiary 
deposits of South America. 

chlam-yph-o-riis (Mod. Lot.), chlarn'- 
y-phore (Eng.), s. [Or. \Kap.v<i (chin mu s) 
= a cloak ; and «J> 6 po 9 (phoros) = bearing, <£epw 
(phero) = to bear.) 

Zool. : A genus of Mammals of the order 
Edentata, consisting of a single species, 
Chlamyphorus truncatus. It resembles the 
Mole iu some respects, and in others the 
Beaver or fcdotb. Its length is 5} inches. 
The body is covered with a shell of a con- 
sistence somewhat more dense and iuflexibla 
than sole-leather, of an equal thickness, and 
consisting of a series of plates of a square, 
rhomboidal, or cubical form, each row con- 
taining fifteen to twenty-two plates. The supe- 
rior semicircular margin of ths truncated 
surface, together with the laterat margins of 
the shell, are beautifully fringed with silky 
hail*. 

chlam r -ys, t. [Gr. 

XA<ifxv? (chlamus) 

- a cloak.) 

*1. MU.: A 

military cloak or 
mantle, worn es- 
pecially by horse* 
men. 

2. Entom. : A 

genus of Coleop- 
terous insects, be- 
longing to tha 
sub-tribe Cyclica, 
and the family 
ChrysoioelidsE, 

chle-na'- 9 e-so, s. 

pi. [Chl-enacea:.] 

chli -dan -thus, chlamys (from apollo 
s. [Gr. xAiS»j ( chli - belvedere in Vatican)* 
df) = softness, 

delicacy, and avdos (anfftos) — a flower.) 

But. : A genus of South American ama- 
ryllids, having troncated bulbs, lincar-lorata 
leaves, sheathing at the base developed after 
tlie flowers, and a scape (one aud a half foot 
high) supporting an uiubel of a few large fra- 
grant flowers. (Treas. of Bot.) 

chlo-an'-thes, s. [Gr.= budding, sprouting.) 
Bot. : A genus of Yerbeuaceae from extra- 
tropical New Holland, consisting of under- 
alirubs thickly covered with opposite or ter- 
uate, sessile, linear, and re volute leaves, and 
having eobtary axillary flowers with short 
peduncles. 

chlo an'-thlte, s. [Gr. xAoa»0»i? (chloanthes) 
= budding, sprouting, from its reticulations, 
and Eng. suff. -ife (.Uin.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: A variety of Smeltito (q.v.), oeeur- 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, tuiitc, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ca = e. ey = a. qu = kw* 


chloasma— chloric 
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ring at Chatham, Connecticut, in mica alate. 
(Dana.) 

chld-&8'-ma, s. [From Gr. x Ao< *£“ (cWoa?o)= 
to be pale-green ; x A °<* ( chloos ) = pule greeu.) 

Mol. : A decolouration of the human skin 
which oeeura in green i ah or yellowish-brown 
patches, ami for the most part on those portions 
of the body which are covered by clothing. 
The alTection is due to a fungus or confervoid, 
Microxpora furfur . 

chld-6-i-a, s. [Gr x *6r, (cklot)~ the young 
shoots of jpaas, Ac.) 

ZnnL: A genus of Annelids, belonging tn the 
order Doraibrjinohintu, in which the head ia 
furnished with five tcntacula, and the bran- 
ch ia; resemble a tripinnate leaf. 

cblor-, pref. [Ciiloro-.) 

Chlor-Q., s. [Gr. x A wp<fc (chi dros) = green.) 

Dot. : An annual herbaceous plant, well 
marked nmong Gentkinneea by its eight-cleft 
flowers and eight stamens. Chlora perfoliata, 
called Yellow-wort, the only British example, 
is n singularly erect, slender idant, about a 
foot high, with but few root-leaves. The 
whole plant is perfectly smooth, and of a de- 
cided glaucous hue. The flowers, which are 
rather large, and of a delicate dear ydlow, 
expand only during the sunshine, like the 
genus Erythrsea, to which Clilora is allied. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and may 
be employed with advantage as a tonic ; it 
also dyes yellow. It is common in chalky 
pastures, especially near the sea. 

chlor-a9'-ct-ate, s. [Eng. chloracet(ic ) ; -a te.) 
Chem. : A salt of ehloracetic acid. 

ehlor a-ijct'-ic, a. [From Eng., Ac, cft/or(tae), 
and acetic (q.v.).] Derived from chloriue aad 
acetic acid. 

ohloracetic acid, s. 

Chem istry : 

Monochloracetic ucid , CHoCl.COOIl, is ob- 
tained by the action of chlorine on boiling 
glacial acetic acid. It boils at ISG*, and solidi- 
fies at 64*. Solable in water, and is gradu- 
ally decomposed when the aqueous solution 
is boiled. Heated with KHO it is converted 
into potassium glycollate, KC2H3O3. 

J)ichloracet ic acid , CIICloCOOH , ia formed by 
the action of chlorine on monochloracetic acid. 
It boils at 105°. 

Trichloracetic acid, CCI3COOH, Is obtained 
by the action of excess or chlorine on glacial 
acetic acid in direct sunlight, or by oxidation 
of chloral hydrate with chromic acid or with 
nitric add ; also synthetically by the action 
of Cl and ILO on C2CI4 carbon dichlorido. 
It ia a colourless acid deliquescent substance. 
Nascent hydrogen reduces it to acetic acid. 
Boiled with excess of ammonia it yields am- 
monia carbonate and chloroform. By PCI3 it 
is converted into tricliloracetyl chloride, 

ccvco-ci. 

ehlor -0-90 tone, s. [Eng. chlorine); and 
acetone.) 

Chem. : Acetono in which hydrogen has 
been replaced by chlorine. Monochlor acetone, 
CH 3 CO’CII 2 Cl is prepared by the action of 
hypoehloroti*s acid on acetono. It is a colour- 
less liquid, boiling nt 119*. 

chlor'-fle-a, 3 . [Gr. x A «*>p<w ( chloros ) = green.) 
Hot. : A11 extensive genus of terrestrial or- 
chids, exclusively found in tho southern dis- 
tricts of South America. Their roots are 
coarse, fascicled, glutinous fibres. The leaves 
are all radical. 'Hie scape is clothed with 
thin herbaceous sheaths. The flowers grow 
lo spikes or raccmea in the manner of the 
Green Orchis, are greenish, whitish, or yel- 
low, occasionally marked by deep brown 
specks, Some thirty or forty species are 
known, none of which are in cultivation. 
(Treat, of Dot.) It is thought in Chili that 
CWorcm disoules promotes the flow of milk, 

chlor -tU, s. [From Eng., Ac. chlor(inc) ; -al.) 
(hem. : C.HCljO or CCl3.CO*ll = triehloml- 
dehyde. Clilora! is a colourless, odorous, oily 
liquid, boiling at 04*. It is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. Sp. gr. , 1 *502. His obtained 
by passing chlorine gas through absolute alco- 
hol. By the action of caustic potash it ia 
decomposed Into chloroform and formate of 
potassium. It changes on keeping into a aolid 


white modification, reconverted into a liqnid 
by heat. With water it forms a crystalline com- 
pound called hydrate of chloral, CCI3. 11C(0U>2. 

It is used to adulterate beer. 

chloral hydrate, s . 

Pluirm. (Chloral Hydras): A white crystal- 
line substance, forming a neutral aqueous 
solution if free from iiCl. Its solution in 
chloroform, when shaken up with sulphuric 
acid, remains colourless if no oily impurities 
are present ; 100 grains of hydrate of chloral 
dissolved in an ounce of distilled water and 
mixed with thirty grains of slaked lime should 
yield, when carefully distilled, not less than 
seventy grains of chloroform. Chloral is used 
in medicine in tho form of a syrup. It pro- 
duces sleep, but only acts as an anodyne 
during sleep, the pain returning as soon as 
the patient wakes. The habitual use of this 
drug is followed by profound melancholy and 
cnfecblement of will, and muscular lassitude 
and suicidal insanity. It was discovered by 
Ur. O. Liebreich. 

chi or - al ism, s, [Eng. chloral ; -iwi.) 

1. The act or practice of using chloral as a 
hypnotic. 

2. The abnormal condition of the system 
resulting from the habitual use of chloral. 
Tiie ill elFeets are oftea mental and moral as 
well as physical. 

chlor'-al-ist, s. [En g.chloral(i3m);-ist.) A 
pc; son 'addicted to the use of chloral. 

ehlor al ize, v.t. [Eng. chloral ; -ice.] To 
tre3t with chloral, to affect with cldoralism. 

chlor'-a-nil, s. [Eng. chlor(ine), and onil- 
(*««)•] ’ 

Chem.: C6CI4O2. Tetrachloroquinone. It 
is funned by ttie action of hydrochloric acid 
and chlorate of potassium, oti aniline, phenol, 
isatin, Ac. It crystallizes in golden-yellow 
lamina 1 , which are insoluble in water, soluble 
in hot alcohol and ether ; it sublimes at 150\ 
and is converted by PCI5 into perchloro- 
benzene, C s Cltj. The potassium salt of chlor- 
anilic acid, CkC 1 2 0 2 (OK)o, ia formed by dis- 
solving chloranil in strong potash ; it crystal- 
lizes in dark-red needles, sparingly soluble in 
water. 

ehlor a-nil -ic, n. [Eng. chloranil ; and -ic.) 
Pertaining to or derived from chloranil (q.v.). 

chloranilic acid, s. 

Chem.: Chloranilic acid, diehlor- dioxy- 
quinone, CgCl^OH^Oo, is formed by decom- 
posing the potassium salt by acids. It forms 
reddish crystalline scales. 

chlor-an -1 line, s. [Eng. chlorine), and 
aniline (q.v.).] [Aniline.] 

Chem. : By the aetioo of chlorine on ani- 
line, monochlomniline, CfiH4Cl(N11o), diehlor- 
aniline, CfiHsCloNIIo, and trichloraniline, 
CoIDCls'NHn,’ are obtained. 

chlor-iin-tha^o-se. s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. chloranthus (q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
sulT. -aceai.) 

Dot . : A small family of Dicotyledons, with 
flowers of a very simple structure, allied to 
those of Piperacefe and Saurnraceie. They 
ore trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, with oppo- 
site leaves connected by sheathing stipules. 
The minute flowers are in simple or branched 
terminal spikes, often articulate ns in Gnctmn. 

ehlor -an'-thus, s. [Gr. x Aw P<w ( chloros ) = 
green, nud av9o<: (anthos) — a flower.) 

Dot. : A genus of plants, the type of tho 
order Chloranthaeea?, the only floral envelope 
of which is n very small calyx, consisting of 
ono scale adhering to the side of the ovary. 
Tho apparently single stamen, which is the 
most remarkable part of its structure, con- 
sists of three, the central one of which has a 
perfect two-celled anther, and the other two, 
one on each side of it, have only half an 
anther, ao that they are only ©nc-celfed, or 
t lie two lateral half-anthers maybe deficient, 
leaving a single perfect stamen. They are 
attached to the side of tlw ovary iounedint ly 
above tho calyx. They are natives of Japan 
and China, where they aro allied Chu-hon. 

chlbr-h.il -thy, s. rf'ni.oiwNTmjs.] 

Dot. : The tendency in brightly coloured 

petals when decaying to become green. 


chlor-ap'-a-tite, s. [EDg. c Mor(ine), and 
ajxitite (q.v.).] 

Jlfin. : A variety of Apatite (q.v.), in which 
the proportion of chlorine ia excessive. 

chlor-ar -gyr-ite, s. [Gr. x A “>p<w chloros) = 
green ; dpvi/pos ( arguros ) := silver ; and Eng. 
sutr. • ite (i/m.).] 

Min . : A mineral consisting of silver and 
chlorine. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

chlor-as'-ter, s. [Gr. x* w P«? (chloros) = 
green, and doTrjp (aster) = a star.) 

Zool : A genus of Infusoria, of the family 
Monadina, having a single month (?) terminal, 
a single frontal eye-spot, no tail, and the 
middle of the body with radiate warty pro- 
cesses. (Griff. <£• Il'enfrey.) 

ehlor as'-tro-lite, s. [Gr. x^wpo* ( chloros ) 
= green, acmjp (aster) or aorpov (astron) = a 
star, and Eng. snff. - lite (Min.), from At’0os 
(lithos) = a atone.) 

Jl/m. ; A light blnish-green mineral, found 
on the banks of Lake Superior, in small 
rounded pebbles. It receives a fine polish. 
Hardness, 5’5 — 6; sp. gr., 3T80. 

ehlor '-ate, S. [Iu Fr. chlorate, from Eng., 
&c. chIor(ine), and sulT. -ate (Chem.) (q.v.).J 
[CnLomc acio.) 

Chlorate of potassium : 

1. Chem. : KCIO3. Obtained by passing a 
current of chlorine gas through a mixture of 
carbonate of potassium and slaked lime, 
K4JO 3 +0Ca(OH>> + 6CU = 2KC10 S 4- 5CaCl £ + 
CaC(>3 + 6H 2 0. The carbonate of calcium is 
removed by’tiltration, and on evaporating the 
solution the potassium chlorate separates out 
in colourless transparent anhydrous six-sided 
plates ; water dissolves only 3‘3 parts of tbe 
salt at 0°C. It is insoluble iu alcohol. When 
heated, potassium chlorate is decomposed thus 
2KC10 ? =KC104 + KC1 + 0 2 ; on increasing the 
heat the potassium perchlorate is decom- 
posed— KCIO4 = KC1 + 20 2 . [CHLonic Acm.) 

2. Pharm. (Potasscv Chloros) : It is given in 
the form of Trochisci Potassa 7 Chlorads (Chlor- 
ate of Potassium Lozenges). Chlorate of 
potassium acts os a refrigerant and diuretic ; 
it exerts a powerful action upon the mucous 
membranes when used as a gargle in cases of 
severe tonsi litis, Ac. 

chlor-c'-a, s. [Chlorcea.) 

ehlor' -eth-ane, s. (Eog. Ae. chlorine); 
ethane.) 

Chem. : C0H5 CI. [Chloric ETHEn.) 

ehlor - eth - ene, s. [Eng. Ac. chloiiint); 

ethene.) 

them. : C.JI3CL A gas liquif>ing at 18* 
It has an alliaceous odour. 

chlbr-et-ic, 0. [Eng e/ilori((<) ; -ic.) Resem- 
bling or containing chlorite. 

t ehlor -hy-dric, a. [From Eng. chlor(i*e). 
nud hydro , iu compos., from Gr. vSup (kudo r) 
= w’ater.) [Chloride.) 

chlorhydric acid, s. [Ciu.oiude.] 

ehlor'- hy drin^, s. vl. [Eng., Ac. chlorhy- 
d>\ic), aud (jj/3/crr)tn(c).] 

Chem.: Ethers prodneed by the action of 
chlorine on glycerine - in 011 achlorhydria 
CjlI-ifOtD’Cl, dichlorhydrio C3H 5 (OH)Ct 2 . 
Bv the action of PCI3 on glycerine, trichlorhy- 
drin C s H 5 Cls has been obtained. Ethers of 
glycerine cua in in. [DicnLORHYMUN ) 

chlbr-hy-dro-qmn'-bnc^, s. pi. [Eng., Ac. 
cWor(inr); kydroquinones. j 
Chem. : Substitution compounds of hydro- 
quinoue, C 6 !l4<oiI* the (OH)2 occupying 
tbe position in the benzene ring, 1 — t They 
nro obtained by tbe reduction of the corre- 
spond i ng ehltwoqninones with sulphurous acid. 
CflHoCl (01I) 2 melts at 15S’ ; CflllCl^OH)* at 
134*1 and C<j0l4(OH)o at 200*. 

ehlor -ic, a. [Eng. Moraine); -ic.) Pertain- 
ing to or containing chlorine. 

chlorio acid, s . 

Chem. : IICIO3. A monobasic acid obtained 
by decomposing barium chlorate, BafClOa^o, 
by dilute sulphuric acid, and decanting the 
clear liquid. It oxidises organic matter 
rapidly. When boiled it gives olT 0 2 and Cl 2> 
and perchloric acid is formed. It forma 
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salts callad chlorates ; they are soluble, and 
give no precipitate with AgN0 3 . Potassium 
chlorate explodes when triturated with sul- 
phur or phosphorus in a mortar. It is used 
in the manufacture of fireworks, percussion 
caps, and lucifcr matches. Chlorates when 
heated on charcoal deflagrate. When heated 
strongly they giva off oxygen and are con- 
verted into chlorides which give a white pre- 
cipitate with argentic nitrate. Heated with 
strong 1US0 4 they give off C1 2 0 4 with ex- 
plosive violence. Hydrochloric acid liberates 
euchlorine, an explosive mixture of chlorine 
and chlorine tetroxide ; it is a powerful oxid- 
ising agent, used to destroy organic matter. 

chloric ether, s. 

1 . Chem.: C 0 JI 5 CI, or CII 3 .CI1 2 C1. Ethyl 
chloride, Chlorethaue, also called Hydro- 
chloric ether, a monatomic haloid ether 
formed by substitution of an atom of chlorine 
for an atom of hydrogen in the hydrocarbon 
ethane by the direct action of chlorine. It 
also can he prepared by the union of hydro- 
chloric acid with ethene, C 2 11 4 , and by dis- 
tilling st a gentle heat alcohol saturated with 
dry hydrochloric acid gas. It is a thin, 
colourless, volatile liquid, boiling at 12‘5\ 
By the action of hot aqueous caustic potash, 
it is resolved into ethyl alcohol and potas- 
sium chloride ; with alcoholic potash it forms 
ethylic ether, C 2 H 5 *0. C 2 H 5 . Heated with 
soda-lime, it yields ethene, C 2 II 4 . 

2. Pharm. : Tha so-called chloric ether, 
used in medicine, is only a solution of one 
fluid ounce of chloroform in nioeteen fluid 
ounces of rectified spirit of wine. It is given 
as a narcotic and antispasmodic, and is a 
valuable sedativa in neuralgia. 

\ chid -ri-date, v.t. [Eng. chlorid(e), and 
verhal stiff, -ofc.] To treat or prepare with a 
chloride. 

chlor -lde, s. [Eug. chlor(ic), and auff. -ids 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : A compound of chlorine with an ele- 
ment, or radical, nydrogeu chloride, H.C1 
= Hydrochloric acid = Chlorhydric acid = 
Muriatic acid. Hydrochloric acid is a colour- 
less gas. It is very soluble ia water ; 450 
volumes dissolve at 15°. It fumea atrongly 
in damp air. It is formed by the action of 
diffused daylight on a mixture of H and Cl, 
also by the action of strong sulphuric acid 
00 sodium chloride ; it can be collected 
over mercury ; it is condensed into a colour- 
less liquid by a pressure of 40 atmospheres 
at 10* C. Sp. gr., 1*27. Its solution in 
water (commonly called hydrochloric acid) 
is easily obtained by distilling common salt 
NaCl with sulphuric scid. Muriatic acid is ao 
impure solution of I1C1, containing iron, aree- 
nic, organic matter, and sulphuric acid. It is 
obtained in large quantities in the preparation 
of sodium carbooate. The hydrogen in hydro- 
chloric acid cao be replaced by metals, forming 
metallic chlorides (see the different metals). 
Soluble chlorides are detected by their giving 
a white precipitate with silver nitrate which 
is iosoluhls in nitric acid but soluble in 
ammonia. Chlorides heated with strong 
H 2 S0 4 and Mn0 2 give off chlorine. 

Chloride of antimony solution : 

Pharm. : Antimonii Chloridi Liquor . A 

heavy yellowish-red liquid. Sp.gr., 1*47. It 
consists of terchloride of antimony, SbClg, 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; 011 the addi- 
tion of water it gives s precipitate of oxy- 
chloride, SbOCl ; this, treated with sodium 
carbonate, is converted into the oxide Sb 2 Os. 
[Antimony.] Chloride of antimony is a 
powerful caustic and escharotic. and is ap- 
plied to cancerous growths and poisonous 
wounds. The oxide of antimony, mixed with 
twice its weight of calcium phosphate, is a 
substitute for “ James's powder." It is given 
when the diaphoretic and slightly alterative 
effects of antimony are required in a mild form. 

Chloride of nitrogen : 

Chem. : NC1 3 . An oily explosive liquid, 
ap. gr. 1*65, obtained by the action of excess 
of ehlorioe on ammonium chloride solution ; 
also by suspending a piece of ammonium 
chloride in a solution of hypochlorous acid, 
NH 4 C1 + 3HC10 = n Cl + NGl 3 + 3H 2 0. This 
dangerous substance is decomposed "violently 
by gentle heat, or by contact with fat, &c. 
By some chemists it is thought to contain 
hydrogen. It is ammonia NH 3 in which the 
li is replaced by Cl. 


Chloride of sodium : 

1. Chem. : NaCl, aodimu chlorida or com- 
mon salt. [Sodium.] 

2. Pharm. : Sodii Chloridum. It occurs in 
transparent cubes or iu small wliita grains. 
It ia soluble in three parts of cold water, and 
ita solubility increases very slightly with rise 
of temperature ; it is partly precipitated by 
HC1. It is nearly insoluble in alcohol, and 
fuses at 776°, and at higher temperatures vola- 
tilises. It is a necessary article of food, and 
occurs iu tha blood and other animal fluids ; a 
deficiency causes disease. Chloride of sodium 
in large doses acts as an emetic, purgative, 
and anthelmintic ; in milder doses it is a 
slight stimulant and alterative. Externally 
it is applied as a stimulant and rubefacient. 
Sponging with aalt water ia good for rheu- 
matism and joint affections.. 

Chloride of zinc solution : 

Pharm. : Liquor Zinei Chloridi. A solu- 
tion of chloride of zinc, ZnClo, which applied 
externally acts aa aD irritant aud astringent ; 
when mixed into a paste with gypsum it is 
applied as a powerful escharotic to malignant 
ulcers. A solution of cbiorida of zinc, ap. 
gr. 2 , is used as a deodorizer and disinfectant 
under the natna of “ Sir W. Burnett’s solution.” 

ChloridlC, a. [Eng. chlor id (e) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or containing chloride. 

Chlor '-ld-Ize, v.t. [Eng. chlorid(e); -izc . ] 
The same as Chloridate (q.v.). 

chlor- im'-et-rjr, chlor om'-et-ry, s. 

[Eng. chlorine; Gr. pterpoe (mriron) = a mea- 
sure.] The method of determining the 
amount of chlorine in a sample of bleaching 
powder. (For methods see FFafte : Diet. Chem?) 

*’ He [Gay-Luesac] now prescribe* as the preferable 
plan of chlorometry, to pour very slowly from a gradu- 
ated glass tube a standard solution of the chloride, to 
be tested upon a determinate quantity of areenious 
acid dissolved in muriatic acid, till the whole araeniou* 
he converted into the arsenic aetda"— Urt: Diction- 
ary of Arts, Manufacture *, ami Mint*. 

chlor'-In-ate, v.t. [Eng. cfilorin(e ) ; -afe.] To 
treat with chlorina. 

chlbr‘-in-a-ted, a. [Chlorinate, v.] 

chlorinated lime, s. 

Pharm. : Calx Chlorata. A mixture of cal- 
cium hypochlorite, Ca(C10) 2 , with calcium 
chloride, CaClo. A whitish powder is obtained 
by passing chlorina gas over loosely spread 
out hydrate of calcium. Its solution ( Liquor 
Colds Chlorata ’)is formed by adding one pound 
of tha solid to 160 fluid ounces of distilled 
water. It is used as a disinfectant and in the 
preparation of chloroform. 

chlor-in-a'-tion, s. [Eng. chlorin(e); -ation .] 
A process for the extraction of gold by ex- 
posure of tba auriferous material to chlor- 
ine gas. First introduced by Plattuer. The 
following conditions are necessary: — ( 1 ) 
The gold must be in a metallic state. 
(2) There must ba no other substance io the 
charge which would couibina with frea 
chlorine. (3) The chlorine must have no im- 
purities which would dissolve other metals or 
bases. (4) No reaction must be induced 
which would cause precipitation of tha gold 
before the termination of the process. The 
process with quartz and free gold does not 
involve roasting, but the latter process is 
necessary with ores containing sulphurets and 
nrseniurets. In the chlorination process, tha 
ora is sifted into a wooden vat lined with 
pitch, and having a false bottom, beneath 
which the gas is admitted. The top is luted 
on and the gas admitted ; when the gas begins 
to escape at a hole of observation in the lid, it 
is the signal that the air is ejected and the 
bole is then closed. The gas is continually 
passed into the mass for say eighteen hours, 
according to the coarseness of the gold ; the 
cover is removed and water introduced, aud 
the solution drawn off into the precipitation 
vat. The gold is precipitated by sulphate of 
iron, the supernatant liquor decanted. The 
sediment is a brown powder which is filtered 
upon paper dried in an iron or porcelain 
vessel, smelted to a metallic regulus in clay 
crucibles, a little borax, salt, and uitrate of 
potash being used as fluxes. (Knight.) 

chlor -in-din, s. [Chlorisat \ de.] 

ehlor-ine, s. [Ger. chlor ; Fr. chloric, from 
Gr. xAwpov (rhloros) = pale-green, light-green, 
greeuish-yelluw, and Eng. suff. -iue (C hem.).] 


1. Chen 1 . ; A monatomic element. Symbol Cl. 
Atomic weight, 35*5. Discovered by Scheele 
in 1774. It was thought by Berthollet to 
contain oxygao, aud was called by him oxy- 
mumatic add. It was found to be an ele- 
ment by Davy in 1810. Cblurine is a yellow- 
green incombustible gas. It has a powerful 
irritating amell, and attacks violently the 
mucous membrane and the lungs. It is very 
soluble iu water, acts strongly on metals, 
and is best collected by displacement. Sp. 
gr., 2 47. At tha pressure of five atmosphere* 
it is condensed into a heavy yellow liquid. 
It is obtained by heating common salt, sodium 
chloride, with sulphuric acid and black oxide 
of manganese. It combines with hydrogen to 
form hydrochloric acid, with an explosion 
in direct sunlight or when a light ia applied 
to a mixture of tha two gases, out slowly io 
diffused daylight. A solution of it in water 
is gradually converted in the sunlight into 
HOI with liberation of oxygen. A lighted 
candle burns in Cl with a smoky flame. Phos- 
phorus, antimony, arsenic, and turpentine take 
fire in chlorine. Chlorine destroys animal and 
vegetable matter ; and forms addition and 
substitution compounds with organic com- 
pounds ; ao aqueous solution of it has power- 
ful bleaching properties. It is also a power- 
ful disinfectant. It occurs in nature in tha 
form of metallic chlorides. Three oxides of 
chlorine are known, C1 2 0 ; C1 2 0 3 ; C1 2 0 4 . 

2. Pharm. : Chlorine is used in pharmacy 
as Liquor Cklori, a solution of chlorine ia 
water ; and as Vapor Chlori, inhalation of 
chlorine. Free chlorine gas acts as a power- 
ful stimulant or irritant, according to its atate 
of dilution ; it ia used in cases of chronic 
bronchitis and phthisis. A diluted solution 
is used as a gargle for ulcerated tonsils ; and 
as a lotion to foul ulcers, and in some skin 
diseases. 

chlorine monoxide, s. 

Chem. : C1 2 0. A colourless gas obtained by 
the action of chlorine on cooled precipitated 
mercuric oxide ; it can be condensed to a red 
liquid, which explodes on elevation of tem- 
perature. It has powerful bleaching properties. 
It dissolves in water and forms bypochloroue 
acid ; this acid forms salts called hypochlorites. 
These salts can also ba obtained bv passing 
chlorine gas into cold solutions of alkalies, or 
alkalina carbonates, or ovar hydrates of cal- 
cium, &c. Bleaching-powder is tbue prepared. 

chlorine tetroxide, s. 

Chem. : C1 2 0 4 , a dark yellow explosive gas, 
which can ba condensed to a red liquid. It 
is obtained by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid oq chlorate of potassium. It is absorbed 
by caustic potash solution, forming a chlorate 
and a chlorite. 

chlorine trioxide, chlorous oxide, 
chlorous anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C1 2 0 3 , a greenish-yellow gas, ob- 
tained by beating a mixture of potassium 
chlorate, nitric acid, and arsenic trioxide. It 
can be condensed into a very explosive liquid ; 
the gas axplodes at 50*, and is decomposed by 
sunlight. It is soluble in water, forming a 
crystalline hydrate which is gradually con- 
verted into chlorous acid. 

chlbr'-m-Ize, v.t. [Eng. cklorin(e); -ize.) To 
treat or prepare witb chlorina. 

chlor'-in-Ized, pa. par. or a. [Chlorinize.] 

* chlor-I'-o-dlne, s. [Eng. chlor(ine); iodine.) 

Chem. : A compound of chlorine and iodina, 
as iodine chloride, IC1. [Iodine.] 

Chlor'-is, s. [Gr. x^wpfr (chloric) = a bird 
with a greenish belly, from x-WxSs (chloros) = 
green.] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, the typical ona of 
tha tribe Chloride*, distinguished chiefly by 
the spikes of infloresceoce being in finger-like 
fascicles, rarely two, or only one. Flowera 
polygamous ; glumes two, containing from two 
to six florets ; lower flowers one to three, 
hermaphrodite ; stamens three, and styles two. 
Sixty-two species are described io Steudel's 
“ Synopsis,” and these are mostly natives of 
warm, dry countries. Chloris radiata ia a 
pretty annual grass, frequently cultivated io 
greenhouses for tha saka of its ornamental aud 
curious appearance. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

chlor-is-at-ic, a. [Eng. chtorisat(in) ; - ic , ] 
Pertaining to chlorisatin (q.v.). 


fate, f3,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw, 
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ohlorlsatlo acid, a. 

Chem. : C 6 H a CiNO B . The potassium salt of 
this acid ia obtained by mixing solutions of 
caustic potash and chlorisatin. It crystallises 
in yellow needles, which are decomposed by 
hydrochloric acid with precipitation of chlor- 
isatin. 

ohlor- is'-a-t in, s . [Eng. chlorine), aad iaa- 
tin.] [Isatjn.1 

Chem. : C 8 U 4 C1X0 2 . Ohtained by passing 
chlorine into tepid water in which iaatin, or 
powdered indigo, ia suspended. It ia pnrifled 
hy ciystallizatlon from alcohol. It crystallises 
in orange pnsins, having a disagreeable odour. 

chlor-is -a-tvde, s. [Eng. Ac. chloiiine ); 
isatyde (q.v.).J 

Chem.. : A white or yellowish powder, de- 
posited on cooling when chlorisatiu has been 
dissolved, with heat, in hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia. It is apariugly soluble in water, 
and by heat ia resolved into chlorisatin water, 
a new compound appearing aa a violet- 
coloured powder, and termed Chlorindin. 

chi or -l- so -ma, s. [Gr. xhupos (chloroa) = 
green, and c rwg*a (soma) = a body.] 

Ornith. : A sub-genus of the Myotherinae, or 
Ant-thrushes, separated by Swainson from the 
Pitta of Temminck. (Craig.) 

©hlor'-ite, s. [Gr. xA^pIri* ( chloritis, ) = a 
grass-green atone, from ( chloros ) = 

green, and Eng., Ac. suff. dte (Jilin.) (q.v.).] 

1. Mineralogy: 

(1) The same as Rapidolite (q.v.). 

(2) The same aa Pennjnite (q.v.). 

(3) The same aa CLiNoenLoaE (q.v.). 

Ferruginmis Chlorite : 

Min. : The aame aa DELEaaiTE (q.v.). 

2. Chem. (PL): Salts of chlorous acid. They 
can be obtained by passing chlorine trioxide 
Into alkaline solutions ; also by the action of 
CI 0 O 4 on baaea. They are mostly soluble in 
water. Chloritca of lead and silver are insolu- 
ble, and are obtained by double decomposition. 

chlorite schist, s. 

Geol. : A green slaty rock, in which chlorite 
Is abundant in foliated plates, usually blended 
with minute grains of quartz or sometimes 
with felspar or mica. It Is often associated 
with or even graduates into gneis3 and clay* 
alate. (Lyell.) 

chlorite slate, s. 

Geol. : The same as chlorite schist, or if 
there is any difference, then in the alates the 
laminations are finer. 

chlorite spar, ». [In Ger. chloritspath.] 

Min. : Aa old name for Chloritoid (q.v.). 

Ohlor-lt'-ic, a. [Eng. cklorit(e); -ic.] Per- 
taining to or containing cldorite. 

chlorltlc sand, s. 

GcoL: Sand coloured by an admixture of the 
simple mineral glauconite. 

chlorltlo serios, s . 

Geol. : A name sometimes given to the Grecn- 
aand beda, but the mineral ia glauconite. 

Ohlor' It-oid, a. [Eng. chlorite, and Gr. dfios 
(«Wos) = appearance. 1 

Min . : A inonoclinic or triclinic chlorite-like 
mineral, of a dark-grey, grccnish-grey to 
black colour. It ia brittle, and has a double 
refraction. Hardness, 5*5— <3 ; ap. gr., 3*5 — 
SO. 

ohlor ' 6 , in compos. [Gr. x^wpos (chloros) — 
green. ) 

1 . Mat. Science: In composition frequently 
used as a prefix to scientific words, and indi- 
cating a bright gmss-green colour, 
j 2. (hem. : Cumpounda In which chlorine has 
replaced aomo other clement, aa hydrogen, 
without nlterlng tho constitution of the com- 
pound, ns chloro-benzene, CgllaCl. The 0 ia 
often omitted, and chlor ia used. 

chloro argentotypo, s. 

Pkotog. : A photographic ngeut prepared hy 
moistening a sheet of paper with a solution of 
common salt, and then dipping It in n hath of 
nitrate of silver. Tnking out n thin film of 
the latter substance It becomes extremely sen- 
sitive to light. 


chloro-benzene, s. 

Chem. : Monochlor-benzene or phenyl chlor- 
ide, CfiHsCl. It is prepared by the action of 
chlorine on benzene, or of PCI 5 on phenol. 

It boils at 132*. (Consult H'aMs; Diet. Chem.) 

chloro-calcite, s. 

Min. : Calcitc with chlorine In its composi- 
tion. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

chloro-naphthalene, s. 

('hem.: Monochlomaphtlmlene, C 10 H 7 CI, 
dichloro-naphthalene CioH«G1 2 , Ac. The 
chloronaphthalenes are ohtained by boil- 
ing the chlorides of uaphthalene with alco- 
holic potash, which removes IIC1. These, 
when subjected to the action of chlorine, 
form addition products, and Ly again boil- 
ing these with alcoholic potash it removes 
more 11 Cl, and a more highly chlorinated 
substitution compound is obtained. 

chloro -phenol, s. 

Chem. : Phenol C 8 II B (OH). in which hy- 
drogen has been replaced by chlorine, as 
Monochlorophenol Cflll 4 Cl(OH). Dich loro- 
phenol CflH 3 Cl«(OH) > and Trichlorophenol 
0 6 H 2 C1 3 (0H) are obtained by action of chlor- 
ine *on phenol. Pentachlorphenol or per- 
ch lor phenol, C«CI 5 (OH), crystallizes in long 
colourless needles soluble ia alcohol and 
in ether. It melts at 187*. Concentrated 
nitric acid converts it into tetrachlorquinone 

C 6 Cl 4 <g> When distilled with PC1 B it 
yields C 6 Clg hexa-chlor benzene. 

chloro -pi crin, s. 

Chem. : A compound formed by distilling 
picric acid with chloride of lime and water. 
Chloro-picrin, N’itro-trichlor- methane. Nitro- 
chloroform C(N0..)C1 3 . Also obtained by dis- 
tilling chloral with strong nitric acid ; also 
by distilling a mixture of methyl alcohol and 
sulphuric acid over a mixture of sodium chlor- 
ide nnd potassium nitrate. It 19 an oily liquid, 
boiling at 112*. It is reduced to methylamine 
Cll 3 'H 2 *N by the action of iron filings and 
acetic acid. Chloro-picrin heated with alco- 
holic ammonia is converted into guanidine 
hydrochloride CII B N 3 *ITC1. When heated 
with sodium ethylate it is converted into 
ethylic orthocarbonate C(OC 2 H B ) 4 . 

chloro-quinones, s. pi. 

Chem. : Substances formed by the action of 
chloriae on quinone, C b II 4 <[q^ ; mono- 

ohloroquinone, C 6 H 3 C10 2 . Dichloroquinone, 
C«H 2 Cli 0 2 , is formed by action of hypochlor- 
ous anhydride, C1 2 0, on benzene ; and by 
heating trichlorophenol, CgHoCWOH), with 
nitric acid, it forms large yellow prisms, 
meltiag at 120'’. Trichloroqninone, CgHCl^Oo, 
is obtained by the action of cliromyl chloride, 
CrOoClo, oa benzene, C 6 H 6 . It crystallizes in 
large laminae, melting at 166*. Tetrachloro- 
quinone, C 6 C1 4 0 2 . [Ciilohanil.] 

chloro- toluene, s. 

Chem. : Chlorotolucne, or Tolyl Chloride, 
C 6 H 4 C 1 *CII 3 , occurs in three modifications. 
Pa ra cli lo rtoluene, 1 — 4, is formed by the 
action of chlorine on toluene nt ordinary 
temperatures ; it i 9 a liquid, boiling at 160°. 
By oxidation with chromic acid mixture it 
yields paraclilorbenzoic acid. When chlorine 
acts on boiling toluene, benzyl chloride, 
Cfillj'CllgCI, is formed. (See Hatts; Did. Chem.) 

chlor-o-hen-zo -ic, a. [Eng. chlor(ine), and 
benzoic.] 

chlor ohenz ole acid, s. 

Chem. : CglliCl-CO OH. Benzoic acid in 
which hydrogen is replaced by chlorine. 

chlor-o-chrom -ic, n. [From Eng. chloro , 
and c/irowic.] Having chromium and chlor- 
ine in its composition, 
chlorochromic acid, s. 

Chem. : CrOjCl*. Dioxychloride of chromium, 
cliromyl chloride, obtained by tho action of 
sulphuric acid on a dry mixture of potassium 
dichromate ami chloride of sodium. A heavy 
red liquid, giving otf red vapours. Sp. gr., 
171; boiling at 118*, decomposed by water 
into chromic ami hydrochloric acids. Slowly 
passed through a glass tube heated to low 
redness it deposits rhombohedral dark -green 
hard crystals of sesquioxido of chromium. 

chlor 6 chrous. n. [Gr. xAwpd* ( chloros ) 
pale green, and \poa (chroo) — colour.] 
Having n green colour. 


chlbr-6-coc -cum, s. [Gr. xW°« (chloros) 
pale-greeu, aud kokko* (kokkos) = a kernel.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, order Palmellacese. 
Chlorococcum wilgare consists of extremely 
minute cells, multiplying into twos aud fours, 
with no gelatinous substratum and no zoo- 
spores. It covers nearly every piece of un- 
painted timber and old trunk in England, 
300 millions of individuals on a square inch. 
(Griff. A Henfrey.) 

chlor ‘-6-form (Eng.), chlor-o-for-mum 

(Mod. Lot.), s. [Eng., Ac. chlorine), and 
form(ic), from Lat. formica — an ant] 

1. Chem. : CHCl*. trichloroiuethane, me- 
thenyl chloride, terehloride of formyl. Chloro- 
form is formed by the action of the sun's rays 
on a mixture of chlorine and marsh gas ; also 
by the action of caustic potash on chloral or 
chloracetic acid, or by the action uf nascent 
hydrogen on tetrachloride of carbon. It is 
prepared on a large aealo by distilling water 
and alcohol with bleaching-powder. Chloro- 
form i9 a colourless, mobile, heavy, ethereal 
liquid. Sp. gr., 15. It boils st 62*; ita 
vapour density is four times that of air; 
it ia nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves 
readily in alcohol. It has a aweet taste. It 
dissolves caoutchouc, resins, fats, alkaloids, 
Ac. It should not be exposed to the light, as 
it may decompose, hydrochloric acid aod 
chlorine being set free. 

2. Pharm. : Chloroform ia used io medi- 
cine, dissolved in alcohol, under the name 
of chloric ether, as a stimulant. Chloro- 
form taken internally acts as a narcotic, 
sedative, and antispasmodic, aod 19 giveo ia 
cases of asthma, colic, and cholera, also for 
neuralgia. Linimentum Chloroformi, equal 
parts of chloroform aod camphor linament, is 
used externally to allay pain and irritation in 
neurnlgia and itching. 

3. Surgery £ M idwifery : The vapour of chlor- 
oform, when inhaled for some time, produces 
a temporary insensibility to pain. Inhaled in 
small dosea it produces pleasurable inebria- 
tion, followed by drowsiness ; in larger dosea 
it causes loss of voluntary motion, suspension 
of mental faculties, with slight contraction of 
the muscles and rigidity of the limbs ; then if 
the inhalation is continued a complete relaxa- 
tion of the voluntary muscles takes place, 
but if carried too far it causes dangerous 
symptoms of apncea or of syncope, and the 
patient must be restored by artificial respira- 
tion. Chloroform should not be administered 
to persons suffering from cerebral disease 
or organic cardiac affection. Dr. Simpson, 
of Edinburgh, in 1847, began to employ the 
vapour as a means of producing anesthesia 
or insensibility, partial or complete, in certain 
surgical operations and painful diseases, as 
well as in ordinary obstetric practice. 

4. I.nu>.‘ By 24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, to ad- 
minister chloroform or anything similar, with 
the view of one's self committing, or aiding 
aaether in committing, an indictable offence, 
i9 felony. 

chlor -6- form, v.t. [Chloroform, 5 .] To 
bring under the influence of chloroform ; to 
produce anaesthesia or unconsciousness in, by 
means of chloroform. 

chJor 6- form'-ic, a. [Eng. chloroform; -ic.] 
Pertaining to, derived from, or produced by 
chloroform. 

chlor- o-form I za'-tlon, 5 . [Eng. chloro- 
jorm; -izntiou.] The aggregate of amestlictic 
phenomena resulting from the inhalation of 
chloroform. 

chlor-6 mel -an, s. [Gr. (cMoros) = 

green, nnd p.eAa? (mefaj), neut. pe'Aav (mdan) = 
black.] 

Min. : The same as CnoN9TEDT?TE (q v.). 

chlor- om' cter, s. [Eng. chlor(idc); Gr. 
jjurpov (ntetron) — a measure.] Au instrument 
for testing the decolourizing or bleaching 
powers of samples of chloride of lime. Ure’a 
process consists in nddiag liquor of ammonia 
of a known strength, tinged with litmus, to a 
solution of n given weight of the chloride un- 
der examination until the whole of the chlor- 
ine ia neutralized, which la known by the 
colour lM»ing destroyed. From the quantity of 
ammonia consumed the strength of the sam- 
ple is estimated. 

chlor'-6 mc-thonc,s. [Eng. chloro ; nic?A(y0.* 
-rtn*.] 


boll, b 6$; poitt, J6^1; cat, §ell, chorus, ?hln, bon^h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist. ph = f. 
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chlorometric— choaked 


Chem. : CH 3 C1. A colourless, odorous gas, 
obtained when equal volumcsof marsh gas CH 4 
and Cl are exposed to reflected sunlight, or by 
beating a mixture of NaCI, wood spirit, and 
sulphuric aeid. Exposed to sunlight with 
excess of chlorine, it is converted iuto 
CU 2 C1 2 , then CI1C1 3 , and finally iDto CCI4. 

©hi or 6 mct -ric, n. (Eng. chlaromrt(er) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining to or effected by cliloroinetry. 

chlor-om-ct-ry, s. [Culommetiiy.] 

chlor ’-6 my s, 5. [Gr. \\<*>p6s ( chldros ) = 
preen ; and p.i > s (wins) = a mouse.] [Aoouty.] 

chi 6 r'-©-- pal, s. [Gr. xAwp*k {chloros)— green, 
and Eng. o;«J (q.v.).] 

3ffn. ; A compact massive mineral, with an 
opal-like sppearauce ; colour greeuish-yellow 
to pistachio-green. Hardness, 2*3 — 4*5 ; sp. 
gr., 1 727—1 870. It occurs in S3xony, Hun- 
gary, &e. Compos. : Silica, 46 ; sesquioxidc 
of iron, S3 ; alumina, 1 ; magnesia, 2; water, 
IS. ( Dana ) 

chlor-6 phfe -Ite, s. [Gr. \Au>p6s (chloros) 

= green ; 4>alos (phaios) - brown, and Eng. 
suff. -He (ATin.)O 

Min. : A chlorite-like mineral from the 
Western Isles of Scotland, at Scuir More in 
the Island of Rum, and from Fifeshire and the 
Faroe Islands. Hardness, 1*5 — 2; sp. gr., 

2 02 : colour, dark or olive-green, changing to 
dark-brown 00 exposure. 

chlor'-©- phane, s. [Gr. xXu >pos (chloros) = 
green, and fxuitu (phaino ) = to appear.] 

M in. : A variety of Fluorite (q.v.), affording 
a green phosphorescent light, sometimes 
called pyro-emerald. It occurs in Connecticut 
with topaz in gneiss. 

chlor- o-phan’-er-Ite, s. [Gr. xAu>p6« (chloros) 
= green ; <paiv<t> (phaind)= to appear, and Eng. 
auff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

3/ in. : A greenish variety of Glauconite 
(q.v.). 

chlor-6-phe-nes’-ic, a. [Eng. chloro; 
phcn(ol ), and suff -esic (Chem.).'] 

Chem. : Composed of phenol and chlorine. 

chlorophenesic acid, 5. 

Chem. : Dicblorophenol, CgH^IoO, is a 
volatile oil, insoluble in water, aolnble in 
alcohol aud ether, obtained by the dry dis- 
tillatioo of dichlorosalieylie acid. 

chlor - o-phen-I'-sic, a. [Eng. chloro; 
phen(ol), and suff, - isic .] 

Chem. : Composed of phenol and chlorine. 

chlorophenisic acid, a. 

Chem.: Trichloropbenol, CSH3CI3O, obtained 
by the action of chlorine on phenol It crystal- 
lises in colourless silky needles, which have 
a strong odour, and are slightly soluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 

©hlor -6 -phen -u -sic, a. [Eng. chloro; 
phenol ), and suff. -usic (Chem.).] 

Chem. : Composed of phenol and chlorine. 

chloropheuuslc acid, s. 

Chem.: The same ss pentaehloropbenol, 
CfiHClsO, obtained by the action of an excess 
of chlorine on an alcoholic solution of tri- 
chloropbenoL 

^ The letters s, e, i, 0, u are used to dis- 
tinguish the compounds formed by replacing 
respectively 1, 2, 3. 4, or 5 atoms of H iu 
phenol C 6 1I 6 0 by the same number of mona- 
tomic elements or monatomic radicals. See 
also the nitropheools. 

chlor'-o-phyll, chlor'-o-phylle, s. & a. 

[Gr. xAtupo* (chldros) = green, and <£uAAoy 
(phullm) — a leaf ; Fr. c hlorophyllc.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Bot. Physiol.: Thename given to the green- 
colouring matter of plants. Its nature is still 
doubtful. It is ordinarily stated that it exists 
under the form of globules or granules, and 
occasionally as an amorphous granular sub- 
stance. It’ presents itself in the form of dis- 
tinct corpuscles in the cells of the flowering 
plants generally. 

•'Th» r-o] our of plants especially th« preen colour. Is 
produce*! I>y the preeen<:o of chlorophyll, which may 
be considered a vital secretion .' — /Aridity : Introduc- 
tion to Botany. bk. L, sect. T. $ 83. 

2. vinfma? Physiol. ; Chlorophyll exists in 
Hydra viridis, the Green Fresh-water Polype, 


one of the Coelenterata, and in Steutor, an in- 
fusorian animalcule. (Sicholson.) 

B. As adj. : Coloured by chlorophyll ; com- 
posed of chlorophyll. 

chlorophyll bodies, s. pi. Particles 
of protoplasm of definite form coloured green 
by chlorophyll. (Thomt.) 

chlbr-6-phyl-la*-5e-oiis, a. [Eng. chloro- 
phyll ; -aeeou*.] Of the nature or character of 
chlorophyll ; containing chlorophyll 

"The affinities exhibited by many cMorophyUactous 
and colourless Thnlloj •bytes."— .Vatu rc, Feb. SClli, 

1880, p. 20L 

t Chlor-a phyl’-11-OTi, a. [Eng. chlorophyll ; 
•inn.] Pertaining to, or containing chloro- 
phyll. 

chlbr-o-phyl’-lite, s. [Gr. x*wp6s ( chloros ) 

= green, ^<vAAov (phullon) — a leaf, and Eng. 
suff -ite (Min.) (q.v.) ] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The same as Iolite (q.v.). 

2. A variety of Falilunite (q.v.), from Unity, 
Maine, U.S.A, 

chlbr-o-pic-rln, & [Eng., &e. chloro ; and 
picrin. ] 

Chem. : CNO..CI3 ia obtained by distilling 
picric acid with potassium chlorate and hydro- 
chloric acid. It ia an oily odorous liquid. 
Sp. gr.» 1 065. It boils at 115°. 

chlor o pro-te -ic. a. [Eng. chlorine, and 
proteic (q.v.).] Compounded of chlorine and 
proteine. 

chloroproteic acid, s. 

Chem. : A name given to the white flocks 
which are deposited when chlorine is passed 
through a solution containing proteine = 
C*°HJ l .N 5 0«. 

chlor-op-sis, s. [Gr. x^P®* (chldros) — 
green, aud ot/as (opsw) = face, appearance.) 

Omith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Merulidae or Thrushes. The bill is long and 
booked. 

chldr-o-py&'-i-a. s. [Gr. xAwpos (chloros) == 
green, and irvyrj (pugc) = the rump, the tail] 
Omith . : A genus of birds belonging to the 
Meropidie or Bee-eaters. They are natives of 
Madagascar. 

chlor-o-rhod'-rc, a. [Gr. x^pos (chldros) — 
green, and po&ov (rkodon) — a rose.] 

chlororhodic acid, s. 

Chem. : An aeid obtained from pus. It 
crystallises in fine needles, is soluble in water 
and alcohol, but not iu ether. Chlorine water 
in dilute solutions has a rose-red colour. 

chlor-d'-SlS, s. [Gr. x^wpo? (chldros) = green.] 

1. Bot. : One of the most formidable diseases 
to whieh plants are liable, and often admitting 
of no remedy. It consists in a pallid condition 
of the plant, in which the tissues are weak 
and unable to contend against severe changes, 
and the cells are more or less destitute of 
eldoropbylL It is distinct from blanching, 
because it may exist iu plants exposed to direct 
light on a south border, but is often produced 
or aggravated by cold uo genial weather and 
bad drainage, the most promising remedy is 
watering them with 3 very weak solution of 
sulphate of iron. Many forms of the disease 
exist, of which those of clover, omous, cu- 
cumbers, and melons are best known. 

2. Med. : An affection in which the skin 
of the body, and especially that of the face, 
assumes a peculiar greenish cast, and hence 
is popularly known as green-sickness (q.v.). 
The condition is closely allied to amemia, 
and is due to deficiency of the colouring 
matter of the blood. Chlorosis occurs chiefly 
amoogst youQg and delicate women who lead 
sedentary lives under unwholesome conditions. 

chlor'-o -sperm, s. [Chlo no sperm e.e.] 

Bot. : Any algal of the division Chloro- 
spermeae (q.v.). 

chlor - 6 - sper - me - so, s. pi. [Gr. x*wpo« 
(chldros) = green, and anippa. (sperma) = a 
seed. ] 

Bot. : One of the three great divisions of 
Algae characterised by the green colour of the 
spores. The spores of most members of this 
great division, when they are first liberated, 
are endowed with active motion, which is pro- 


duced by long thorny-like appendages and by 
short cilia. [Cilia.] Such spores are called, 
from their resemblance to Infusoria, Zoo- 
sperms (q.v.). The green powdery or gela- 
tinous productions so eornmon upon damp 
walls or rocks ; the curious microscopic few- 
cell ed productions which abound in our pools 
or infest other Algae; the green floating masses 
which form a scum upon our pools, or the 
shrubby tufts of the same colour in running 
streams or on sea-rock, &c., are so many mem- 
bers of the division. (Trcas. 0 / Bot.) 

chlor-o-sphEer'-a, s. [Gr. x^wpos (chloros) 

= green, and cr^aepa (sphaira) = a ball, a 
sphere.] 

Bot. : A genus of Unicellular Algve, probably 
related to (Edogonie® (Rabenhorst places it 
among the Palmellaeea;), of whieh one species, 
Chlorusphwra Oliveri, is known, consisting of a 
single globularcell about one-200th in. diameter 
densely filled with green contents, sometimes 
exhibiting a radiate appearance. The C. 
Oliveri was found in a boggy ditch at Prest- 
wich Car, Northumberland. (Griff. <£* Henfrey.) 

cUor-o-epin'-eL, s. [Gr. *A wp6« (chldros) = 
green, and Eng. spinel (q.v.).J 
Min. : A variety of Spinel (q.v.), of a grass- 
greeu colour, due to the presenco of copper. 
Also called Magnesia-iron bpineL Sp. gr., 
3 * 591 — 3 * 594 . 

chlor-os - tom-a, s. [Gr. xh^poc (chldros) = 
green, and orojuia (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Mollusca belonging to the 
family Trochida?. Shell deeply umbellicated 
almost to the top of the spire ; inner lip form- 
ing a semi-margin to the umbellieus ; outer 
angnlated at the base ; aperture remarkably 
oblique. 

chldr-it’-ic, * chlor-ot'-ick, a. [Fr. 

chlorotique, from chlorosis (q.v.).] Affected 
with or relating to chlorosis. 

"The extvaira of »eder»<Ary and chlarotick nuna.*'— 

Battie. 

chlor- o-tyl-i-um, s. [Gr. xAwpos (chldros) 
— green, and tvAtj (fM?€) = aswe nt , ig, a knob.] 
Bot. : A genus of Confervoid Algae belong- 
ing to the family Cba-topboraeeae. Filaments 
jointed, repeatedly dichotomous, parallel ; 
joints of two kinds, some elongate and colour- 
less, and others swollen, abbreviate, and with 
green eudochromes. (Griff. A* Henfrey.) 

chlor'-OUS, a. [Eng. chloifinc ); -ous.) 

Chem. : Pertaining to Chlorine. 

chlorous acid, s. 

Chem. : IIC10 2 . An acid obtained by con- 
densing chlorous oxide in water or by action 
of dilute sulphuric acid on n metallic chlorite. 
Its solution is a greenish-yellow liquid, having 
strong bleaching property ; its salts are ealled 
chlorites. 

chlorous oxide, 8 . [Chlorine.] 
chlorous pole, s. 

+ Elect. : A term applied on a certain elec- 
trical hypothesis to the negative pole of a 
galvanic battery, because of its exhibiting the 
same attraction as chlorine. On the same 
hypothesis the positive one is called the zin- 
eous or zineoid pole. 

chlor-ox -y-lon, s. [Gr. x*wp«* (chldros) = 
green, and fuAov (rufon) = wood.] 

Bot.: A genus of Cedrelaceie, generically dis- 
tinguished by its fruit having only three cells, 
and splitting iuto three parts instead of five. 
The batiw-wood tree of India, Chloroxylon 
Swietcnia, forms a fine tree fifty or sixty feet 
in height. It is a native of Ceylon and the 
Coromandel coast. It furnishes a handsome 
light-coloured hard wood with a satin-like 
lustre, and sometimes beautifully mottled or 
curled, bearing some resemblance to boxwood, 
but rather deeper in colour. It is used for 
articles of tnrnery, for the backs of brushes, 
and as veneeriug for cabinet-work. (Treas. of 
Bot., <£e.) 

* chlor -u-ret, s. [Eng. chloiiinc). and suff. 
- urcl (CAm.).] 

Chem. : A compound of chlorine ; a name 
formerly given to what is now termed chloride. 

9hoak, v.t. k i. [Choke.) 

jhdaked, a. [Choak.] 

Printing: A term applied to the press. 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ze, co = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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when, lor want of proper washing, the ink 
gets into the hollow of the face of the type. 

cho'-an-ite, s. (Gr. xoavi) (cftoanc)=a funnel.] 
Puheont.: A genus of fossil Zoophytes, 
placed between Alcyouluiu anti Ventriculites. 
They have a central cavity at the upper part, 
and outer surface not reticulated, ykeleton 
generally fuunel-shapcd. 

choast, s, [IIoast.] A severe cough. (Scotch.) 
(Scott.) 

* ghock ( 1 ), s. [O. Fr. cfloc.] [Shock.] An 
attack, an encounter, a charge. 

"Oao of the kimpt of France died miserably by the 
chock of an hog.' — tf/x Patrick: Divine ArithmoticK, 

|>. 27. 


chock (2), s. & adv . [A mere variant of choke 
Ol-vJ-J 

A, As substantive : 

1. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A block, preferably wedge-shaped, driven 
behind the props of a cradle to prevent it from 
slipping mi the ways before the ship is ready 
to launch. 


(2) A piece of timber framed into the heads 
and heels of ships’ timbers at their junctions 
to act sis a lap to the joint, ami make up the 
deficiency at the inner angle, as in the stem- 
piece and the main-piece of the bead ; in the 
dead wood, «fcc. 

2. Navigation : A wedge used to secure any- 
thing with, or for anything to rest upon. 
The long-boat rests upon two large choeka 
when it is stowed. (IPmfc.) 

3. Cooperate A wedge-shaped block placed 
beneath ami against the bilge of a cask to 
keep the latter from rolling. 

4. Carriage-building : A piece of wood by 
which the wheel of a carriage is prevented 
'iroin moving forward or backward. 

5. Loose pieces of wood or stone placed in 
or upon any machine to add to its weight 
and steadiness ; as stones placed in a mangle, 
weights laid on a harrow, roller, &c. 

B. As adv. : Quite, full. 

" I drew A shaft. 

Chock to the steel," 

Taylor : Philip l*i tn Art., II. ill. L 


If Chock and block, chock-a-block : 

1. Nuut. d: Min. : A term signifying closely- 
wedged. 

2. Fig- : Choke-full. 


chock full, a . [Choke-full.] 


• £hock (I), v.i. & t. [Chuck, Shock.] 

A. Intrans. : To encounter. 

B. Trans. : To give a shock to. ( Turber - 
vide.) 

$hdck (2), v.t. & i. [Chock, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To fasten or stop with a wedge. 

* 2, To heap up (?). 

"Ami In the tavern In hi* cup* doth roar, 
Chocking his crowns." 

Drayton: Agincourt, p. 79. (tafAam.) 

B. Intrans. : To nil up ; to lit into exactly. 

•’The woodwork thereof . . . exactly cAocAtfft Into 
tho jwiuta ttKtdu."— Pallor : Worth la, 1. 149. 


£hock (3), v.t. [Choke.] (Scotch.) (Burns.) 

£hock - in, ;>r. par., a., s. [Choking.] 
(Hums.) 

^hoc’-o late, $. & a. [Sp. & Port., from 
Mexican enemifj = cacao.] 

A. .4s substantive : 

1. The nut of the cacao-tree. [Cacao.] 

2. A paste or cake made from the roasted 
kerm is of tho Theobroma cacao. 

If The roasted ami crushed seeds of the 
cacao-nut tree are ground between two hori- 
zontal millstones, winch are kept at a tempera- 
ture of about *200* F., by means of u steam- 
jacket. The nibs pass down from the hopper 
into the shoe, which Is shaken by u damsel 
on the spindle of the runner so as to discharge 
the nibs into the eye which lemls them to the 
apace between the stones. The heat and fric- 
tion liberates the oil, which in one third of the 
weight, and the cacao issues ns a paste from 
tho spout and Is conducted to a second ami 
similar mill where tho stones are similarly 
heated but are closer net, ao as to still farther 
reduce the paste. It is discharged from the 
second grinding In a liquid condition nml is 
collected in a pan, where it hardens into a 


cake. To enable it to form an emulsion 
with water, it receives additional substances. 
Sugar, honey, molasses, gum, atarch. tlour, 
rice, and arrow- root are adapted for this pur- 
pose. Spices and flavouring extracts are 
added for 9ome markets. 

3. The drink made by dissolving chocolate 
in boiling water. 

B. ds atlj. : Composed of, relating to, or of 
the colour of chocolate, 

* chocolate-house, b. A house where 
chocolate was prepared aud sold. 

chocolato-mill, s. A mill in which tho 
roasted and crushed seeds of the cocoa plant 
are ground between two horizontal millstones 
kept at a temperature of about 200° Falir. 
This liberates the oil, which is about ooe- 
third of the weight, leaving the cocoa to issue 
as a paste from the spout in the machine. 

chocolate-nut, s. The nut of the cacao- 
tree. [Chocolate, s .] 
chocolatc-root, s. The root of a plant, 

Geum canadense. 

chocolate tree, «. Theobroma. cacao , 
from the seeds of which chocolate is made. 

* chod chod, s. [Heb. (fcadfax/).! A 
sparkling gem, probably a ruby. (X.E.D.) 

" Gemuie Hint purnnr, and clooth with dyuerse 
colours iuid bills and silk and chodchod, that is precious 
merchandise.— Wycliffe: Ezek., xxvil. 16. 

* 9hodc, pret. of v. [Chide.] 

chod-nef-fite, s. [Named after the dis- 
coverer, Herr Chodnef, and sutf, -ite (Min.). J 
Min. : A mineral much resembliug Chiolite, 
found in the Ilmen Mountains at Miask. 
Compos.: Fluorine, 56 4; aluminum, 16*3; 
sodium, 27-3. Sp. gr., 2 62 — 2*77. 

chcer-a-do'-di-a, s. [Chaibadodi a.] 

cheer - 6 - pot-a - mus, chser - 6 - pot’-a- 
mus, chcr o pot'-a-mus, s. [Gr. xolpoy 
( choiros ) = a pig, and jrora/ios (pofamos) = a 
river.] 

Pahvont. : An extinct genus of the order 
PaehyiUrmata, or thick-skinned Mammalia, 
considered as forming a link between the Ano- 
plotherium and the Peccary. 

ohoer-op'-sls, s. [Gr. xoipos (choiros) = a 
pig, aud oi^c? (opsis) = appearance.] [Libebian 
Hippopotamus.] 

*choffc, s. [Chuff.] A rough, clownish 
fellow. (Prompt. Parr.) 

* $hof-fcr, s. [Chafer.] A chaffing-dish. 

* 9h6r-fmg, pr. par. [Chafino.] 

* choffing-dish, s. [Chafino-disu.] 

" Make bails, which ye shall put on coals, in a 
chofflng-dish, and the party is to receive the fume, 
. . ."—St. Ucrmain: l loyal Physician, p. 223, 

9hoi£e, * ^hois, * 9hoise, K 9hoys, «. A a. 

[O. Fr. chois, from Fr. cholsir = to choose ; 
Fr. cAoij.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The act of choosing or determiuing be- 
tween two or more things proposed. 

" His choice was soon made . . ." — Macaulay : HUt. 
Eng., ch. xvl. 

2. The power of choosing between two or 
more things ; power of election or preference. 

• Luve la not in our choice, but in our fate * 

Dryden : Paiamon J 1 A rcitc. i. 328. 

** Choice betlts not thy couilitlon. 

Adiuiescuiice units thee best." 

Vowprr: Walking with God, Na 2. 

# 3. Care or discrimination in choosiug ; judg- 
ment, skill. 

•• . . I imagine they woro collected with Judgment 
and eAo/ce.“— Macon : Apoph. 

I. A number of thiugs proposed or otfered 
for selection or discrimination. 

*’ A limvcr Choice of dauntless spirits 
Did never float ujxm the swelling title.” 

Shakes/’. : King John, ii. L 

5. The tiling chosen or elected ; selection, 
preference. 

" Oh 1 hearken, stranger, to iny vole* l 
This desert mansion is iny choice /" 

Campbell : (/Connor's Child, v. 

C. That which would be chosen or preferred ; 
the best part of anything ; tho best 

". . . ill the rAolr* ot our sepulchre* bury thy dead 
. , dm. xxlit. A 

A mattci • of choice : Ou<* in which there is 
freedom of choice or election us to the coureo 
to be pursued or preferred. 


"This was Indeed scarcely matter of choice . . 

J Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xl. 

To make choice of: To choose ; to select one 
from two or more things offered. 

"Wisdom of what hrrself approves trinket choice. 

Hot is led captive by the common \«uce 

Denham : Of Prudence, 11 

B. As adjective: 

L Of things: 

). Worthy of being chosen or preferred ; ol 
superior merit; excellent, select. 

" IntlU a cbaumbir lull cAofce chosen there way." 

DcPruct. of Trot/, 489. 

•• He was a jnan of » choice spirit, only be was atwaya 
kept very low, . . Banyan : The Pilgrims Prt>g<cU, 
pt. li. 

* 2. Careftdly chosen or selected ; fit, ap- 
propriate, 

II. Of persons: Careful or discriminating in 
clioosiog or preserving ; difficult to please ; 
chary', frugal. 

*’ He that is choice of ills time, will also bo choice ot 
his company. ondcAoiceof his actions-*' — Taylor : Holy 
LtHng. 

II For the difference hetween choice and 
option, see Option. 

* choice-drawn, a. Selected with es- 
pecial care. 

*' For who is he, whose chin is bnt enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
These cull'd anil choice-drawn cavaliers of France! 

Ehakctp. : Hen. f , ilL (Chorus]. 

* 9116196' - ful* * 9110196 - full, a. [Eog. 

choice; -ful(D.~\ 

1 . Making frequent choices ; fickle, change* 
able. 

"Hie choiceful sense with every chnnge doth flit" 
Spenser. (Webster.) 

2. Offering a choice, varied. 

" Heer's choice/ ull plenty." — Sylvester: The Colonies 
p. 681. 

* 9h6i9e’-less, a. [Eng. choice; less .] Not 
having the right or power of choosiug ; not 
free. 

"Neither the weight of the matter of which th* 
cylinder ie made, nor the round voluble lorin of it, art 
any more imputable to that dead choieetejs creature 
than the first motion of It . . ."—Hammond. 

1 911019© '-ly, * 9hoi9e'-lich, * 9h6is'-l£ 
• 9h<hs'-Iy, adv. [Eng. choice ; Ay.] 

1. By choice ; of free choice or will 

"To seche a chllde tiiat choltly chees 
In may denes blode to bio me." 

Legends of Holy li *>d (t-d Morris), p. 218. 

2. Finely, excellently, in a choice manner. 

" It is certain It is choicely good." — irafcon; Angler. 

3. Carefully ; with care used in the choice. 
"To Ireland will you lend a band of men, 

Collected choicely, from each county some." 

Shakcsp. : 2 Henry IV., 111. L 

911019© -ness, s. [Eng. choice; -ness.] 

1. The quality of heiog worthy of being 
clioseo ; excellence, superiority. 

"Carry into the slunk' such ariculas. seedlings, ot 
plan ta. as are for their cAoiccne&i reserved In puts."— 
Evelyn ■ Catrndarium hnrtente. 

2, Carefulness, nicety, preciseness. 

choir (proa, kwir), quire, * queer, 
"quecrc, * queir, s. a a. [Fr. chceur; 
Sp. Jc I till, coro; Lat. cAorus = a blind of 
singers ; Gr. x°po ? (c/u>ros) = a ilance in a ring, 
a band of singers.] [Chorus, Quire.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : A number of singers [II. 1.]. 

"Had vanish’d from his prospects and desires ; 

Not by translation to the heavenly cAoir." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, l>k. vl. 

II. Technically: 

1. Peeks.: The organised body of singers in 
church services. 

% The minor canons, choral vicars, and 
choristers, or other singers taken collectively, 
are spoken of ns the choir. The choral body 
is usually divided into two sets of voices, the 
one sitting on the north ami the other on the 
south side of the chancel, nnd are known by 
the respective titles of Cantoris and Decani 
from their nearness to the Cantor for Pre- 
centor) and to the Dccamis (or Dean). In 
most cathedrals and collegiate chapels, tho 
Decani side is held to be the side of honour, 
the best voices nre placed there, and all the 
*’ verses" orsoii pnrts, if not otherwise directed, 
are sung by that side, which is also considered 
the “ first’ choir ” (coro priiao) in eight-part 
music. (Stainer <t Barrett.) 

2. Ecci Archil.: The part of the building 
In a cathedral or collegiate chapel set apart 
for the performance of the ordinary daily 


boil, bdft; p<!>lU, J< 5 ^rl; cat, coll, chorus, 9W11, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, $his: eln, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -$lon - zhun. ►clous, -tlons, -slous — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bel, d9k 
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•ervice. The choir is generally situated at the 
eastern end of the building, and Is frequently 



GROUND-PLAN OF CHOIR (PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL). 

enclosed by a screen, upon which the organ is 
placed. (Sbiincr £ Barrett.) 

. . with th« crown on his head, returned publio 
thanks to God In the choir . . Macaulay : But. 

Eng., ch. xvi. 

B. As adjective : (See the compounds), 
choir-boy, s. A boy who sings in a 
ch ir. 

choir-man, a. An adult male member of 
a choir. (Sfa iner & Barrett.) 

choir-office, s. 

1. A choir service. 

2. The divine office, or any ona of its parts. 
[Office, t (2).] 

choir -organ, s. 

Music : One of tba three aggregated organs 
which are combined in an orgau of large 
power. The other two are the fljraf-organ and 
the swell. The great organ has its large pipes 
in front and its bank of keys occupies the 
middle position ; it contains the most import- 
ant aod powerful stops. The c/unr-organ has 
its key-board below that of the great' organ, 
and cootaias stops of a light character aod 
solo stops. The swell has its bank of keys the 
highest of the three, and has louvre boards 
which may be opened and shut by means of a 
pedal, so as to produce crescendo and diminu- 
endo effects. (A'niyftf.) 

choir-pitch, s. The old German church 
pitch, about oue tone higher than concert 
pitch. 

choir-ruler, s. 

Roman Ritual : One of tba choir who leads 
the psalms at vespers on festivals. Tha choir- 
rulers, who may be layman, wear copes, and 
are two or four in number, according to tha 
rank of the feast, 
choir screen, a. 

Arch. : An ornamental open acreeo of wood 
or atone, dividing the choir or chancel from 
the nave, but not obstructing sight or sound. 

choir service, s. Tha part of the church 
aerviee sung by the choir. 

"That part of our choir-iwricc called the motet or 
anthem."— H'arton ; Hist, of Eng, Poetry, iiL 183. 

choir Stall, s. A seat or stall in the 
choir. [Stall } 

choired (pron. kwird), a. [Eng. choir ; 
Aasemblca in a choir. 

" From the choired gods advimciog.” 

Coleridge : The Departing Tear. 


" The herd ran violently down a steep place ill to the 
lake and were choked." —Luke viiL 31 
II. Figuratively : 

1. To ohstruct or atop up any passage, to 
block, to clog. 

", . . the sandhill e near the sea threatened to choke 
the chauiiel . . Timet, Nov. 11, IS76. 

«[ Frequently with the adverb -up. 

"Then Commerce brought into the puhlic walk 
The busy merchant ; the big warehouse built ; 

Rais'd the strong crane ; choXd up the loaded street. 

Thomson: Autumn. 

2. To stifle ; to hinder or check the growth 
or spread of anything ; to overpower, to sup- 
press, to destroy. 

"And some fell among thorns; and the thorn* 
sprang up with it, and choked it.''— Luke vlii. 7. 

" Confess thee freely of thy sin : 

For to deay each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 
That I do groan withal." 

Shakesp. : Othello, V. 2. 

t 3. To irritate or offend, so as almost to 
prevent the use of words. 

" I was choked at this word." — Swift. 

* 4. To vanquish in arguiueut or by a state- 
ment. 

" what, have I cAofcerf yon with au argosy t" 

Shaketp. . Taming of the shrew, iL L 

B, Intransitive: 

I. Literally : To be suffocated, strangled, or 
stifled. 

" Who cates with too much speed may hap to choak." 
— Hey wood. : Dialogues, p. 323. 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. To be hindered or checked. 

"The word* choked in hi* throat. "—Sir W. Scott. 

t 2. To be irritated or offeoded exceedingly. 
For the difference between fo choke and fo 
suffocate , see Suffocate. 

* choke -hail, a. In which bail is not 
allowed. 

" How t how ? in a choke-bail actioa Wycherley .* 
Plain Dealer, v. 3. 

choke-berry, s. A species of pear-tree, 
Pyrus arbutifolia. 


choke-bore, a. 

Gun-making: A kind of breech -loading gun, 
io which the bore is constricted near the 
muzzle ; the effect heingto keep tha shot more 
compactly together, to prevent its spreading 
on leaving the muzzle of tha gun, aod thus to 
causa it to travel a greater distance. 

choke-cherry, s. 

1. Bot. : A species of cherry, Cerasus hyemalis , 
or borealis, so called from the astringent 
nature of the fruit. 

2. Min. ; Choke-damp (q.v.). 


choke-damp, s. The name given by 
miners to the tire-dninp resulting from an 
explosion of gas in mines. [Carbonic acid.] 
The following diagram is illustrative of the 
combustion of fire-damp, or carhuretted 
hydrogen, of which tha product is choke- 
damp, called also after-damp and black- 


damp : — 

Before Elementary Product* of 

Combustion. Mixture. Combustion. 

Wght. Atoms. Wght. 

carhuretted f ) hydrogen 
( 1 hydrogen 
s\ oxygen 

I« 


hydrogen 


22 carbonic acid. 
1 9 steam. 

1 9 steam. 


{ i oxy| 

ioxyj 
1 oxyi 
8 nitr 


oxygea 8 

oxygen 8 

. oxygen 8 t 

8 nitrogeo 112 112 nocomblned nit. 


162 W2 152 choke-damp. 

(Williams : Combustion of Coal.) 

* choke - fitch, a. Another name for 
choke-weed (q.v.). 


• choir-is-ter, s . [Chorister.] 
choised, ja. ;*ir. & a. [Eng. chaise ; -ed.] 
*Chosen, picked. 

" Choised seede to be picked and trimly well fide."— 
Tusser, p. 133, 

* 9hoiS -li, * 9hois -ly, adv. [Choicely.] 

Chok, * Heel, kok = the gullet] The throat, 
the gullet. 

chok hand, s. Tha small atrip of leather 
by which a bridle is fastened around the jaws 
of a horse. (Scotch.) 

9hoke, ' 9heke, * 9hoak, v.t. & i. [A.S. 

aceocan — to suffocate (Somncr) ; Teel, koka — 
to gulp ; kok = the gullet.] 

A. Transitu*: 

L Lit. : To suffocate, to strangle, to destroy 
by stopping the passage of the breath. 


choke-full, * choak-full, * cbokke- 
fulle, adr. Full to repletion or overflowing ; 
completely full. 

“ Wo filled the akin* choak-full.''— Bruce : Travels. 
Iv. 549. 

choke-pear, 4 choak-pear, a. 

]. Bot. : A kind of pear with a rough, as- 
tringent taste, and therefore swallowed with 
difficulty. 

• 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A kind of gag. 

(2) A sarcasm by which one is put to silence. 

•• After your goodly »ud vain-glorious banquet, 

I'll give you a choak-pear." _ 

Webster ; White Devil. 

choke plum, a. A species of plum, of a 
nature aad quality similar to the choke-pear. 

choke-strap, s. 

Saddlery: A strap passing from the lower 


portion of the collar to the belly-band, to keep 
tha collar in place when descending a hill or 
backing. 

* choke-weed, s. 

Bot. : A name proposed by Turner for Oro- 
banchc, “ because it destroyeth aod choketh 
the herbes that it tyeth and claspetb wyth 
his roote.” (Priff. £ Holland.) 

* choke-wort, * choak-wort, s. 

Bot. : A plant, perhaps a species of Spurge. 

"The same of choak-wort Is to it assigned. 

Because it stops the venom of the mind." 

Taylor : The WaXerpoet. (Narea.) 

choke, s. [A shortened form of artichoks 
(q.v.).] The filamentous or capillary part of 
tha artichoke. 

9hokcd, pa. par. or a. [Choke, v.] 

9ho'-ke-dar, s. [Hind, chaukt-ddr = a watch- 

* man, from chauki — watch, custom -house, 
&c., and Per. ddr = possessing, master. 
(Mahn.y] 

1. A watebmao. 

2. A custom-house officer. 


* 9hdkc'- ling, a. [Chucklino.] 

" Double me this hurdeu, chokeling in bis throat, ^ 
For the Tapstere should here of ni* merry note. 

Chaucer : Tale of Bcrytl 

9hok'-er, s. [Eng, chok(e); -er.) 

L Lit. : One who, or that which chokea. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A statement or argument which cannot 
be answered. (Slang.) 

2. A necktie. (Slang.) 

"There's Mr. Brown, who . . . wears rings and white 
chokers. Thackeray : Sewcomes, L 66. 


* 9hok-er-mge, a. [Etymol. doubtfuL] 
Chattering, chatter. 

" Mid chokeringe mid stevne “hose." 

Owl t Sighting ale, 604. 


9 hok-ing, * 9 hoak-mg, ?>r. par., a., & $. 
[Choke, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. a dj. : 

1, Lit. : Causing suffocation or stifling. 

2, Figuratively: 

(1) Stifling. 

•• From choaking weeds to rid the soil.’* 

Gay; Fables, L 24. 

(2) Indistinct and interrupted, as tba utter- 
ance of one undergoing suffocation. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tha act of suffocating or stifling. 

2. Tha state of being suffocated or atifled. 

t chok'-tf, * 9 hok-ey, * 9 hoak'-y, a. [Eng. 
chok(e); - y .] 

1. Having the power or tendency to choke ; 
suffocatiog, stifling. 

" Having ootbing coarse orchoaky therein."— Fuller: 
Worthies; Warwick liL 402). 

2. Inclined to choke. 

"The allusion to bi* mother made Tom feel rather 
chokey."— Hughes: Tom Brawn's Schooldays. 1. iv. 


fhok'-y, 9hok'-cy, S. [Hind, chauki = a 
watch, a guard.] 

1, A prisoo, a lock-up. 

2. A custom-house, or toll -house, a station 
for palanquin-bearers. (Ang.- Indian.) 

y chol, * chow, $. [Chaul, Jowl] ITiejola or 
jowl. 

"Thy chop, thy cAof. gar* rnony men live chaste, 
Thv crane it crars us mind that we mauiie die. _ 


chol-re-mi-a, s. [From Gr. (chole) = 

bile, and al^a(^ji7na) = hlood.] 

Med. : A condition in which the bile is pre- 
sent in the circulation. [Jaundice.] 


chol- ae'- pus, chol-ce‘-pus, s. [Gr. xuAottov* 

(cholopous) = lame-footed ; (cholos) = 

lauie, and wo vs ( pous) = foot.] 

Zool. : A geous of edentata, comprehending 
the two- toed sloths. The name was giveu by 
llliger. 


:hol' - a - gogue, s. [Fr. cholagogue ; Gr. 
x oAdyu> 7 os (cholagogos), from x oA i . (chole) — 
the hile, and ayw yos (agogos) — leading, draw- 
ing: ayu> (a go) = to lead, to draw.] 

Pharm.: Cholagogues are purgative or ca- 
thartic mediciaes, as calomel, aloes, &e., which 
act upon the liver aod cause flow of bile mio 
the intestines. They are supposed to act by 
stimulating the gall-bladder. [Cathahtics.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, 00 — e ; ey — a. qu — w. 
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Cbol'-ate, s. [Gr. xohri (chole) = the bile, and 
Eng. sutf. -ate (Chem.). ] 

Chem. : A salt of choleic acid. 

Cbdr-e-ate s. (Eng. choleric) ; -aXe.] 

Chem. : A salt of choleic acid. 

ohol’-e-doch, oho-led -o-chous, a. [Cho- 

LEDOcHua.) Conveying bile. 

oho led'-d-chiis, a. [Gr. xoA>j (chole) = bile, 
and 6 oxt ( doche ) = . . . a receptacle.] 

Anaf. : The tube formed by the union of the 
hepatic and cystic ducts. [Oicem) 

ohol odog'-raphy, s. [Gr. x oX v (chole) = 
the bile ; ypauptj ( g raphe ) = a description.] 

Med. : A description of and treatise on bile. 

If An erroneous formation for cholography, 
from some confusion with Gr. x oA ^®X°« 
(choledochos). [Choledoch ua.) 

chol-c-dolo gy, 5. [Gr. x°A>? ( chole) = the 
bile, and Aoyo? C°0os) — ft discourse.] [Chol- 
edoch API1Y.) 

Med. : A treatise or discourse on bile and 
the biliary organa. 

Chol-e 1C, a. [Gr. x. 0 * 1 ? (chole) = bile, and 
Eng. adj. suff. -ic.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, bile. 

choleic acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid obtained from bile, 
C76 II eflNsOsa* 

ohol-e-pyr-rhin, s. [From Gr. xoA»j (chole) 
= bile, and irvopoy ( purrhos) = flame-coloured, 
from 7rvp (pur) = tire.] 

chol -er (I), s. [Lat, cholera , from Gr. xoA»J 
(chole) = the bile.] 

I. Lit. : The bile. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. That humour which, when in excess, was 
supposed to causa irascibility of temper. 

M It engeuders choler, planteth anger." 

Shakctp. : Taming of th« Shrew, Iv. L 

2. Anger, rage. 

M My cholerla ended. SAafcwp.: Love t Lab. Lott, 111. 

chol'-er (2), chol'-ler, 9hul-ler, 9hurl, 

S, [ClIAUL, CHAVEL.] 

1. A double chin. 

2. (PI.) Chollers : The gills of a fiah ; the 
wattles of a cock. (Scotch.) 

“The second chlel was & thick, set ter cl, ewown 
pwllin h, wl’ a great chuller ouer hla checks, like au ill- 
•crapit haggis .’’ — Journal from London, p. X 

Chol'-cr-a, s. A a. [In Dut. cholera ; Fr. 
chol fra ; "Lat. cholera — (1) the gall bile, (2) 
the jaundice ; from Gr. yoAcpa ( cholera ) = the 
cholera, from \°hy ( chole, ) = bile.] 

A. As substantive : 

Med, : One of two or three diseases more or 
less akin to each other. They are — 

1. British Cholera : A severe form of diar- 
rhoea, somewhat resembling but quite distinct 
from Asiatic Cholera. [2.) It occurs usually 
during the summer months, and is due for the 
most part to deleterious food or drink taken 
into the body exciting the purging, vomiting, 
and cramps which characterise the complaint. 
Children often succumb to this disease ; adults 
rarely. 

2. Asiatic or Malignant Cholera: A malignant 
disease due to a spccitlc poison which, when 
received Into the human body throogh the air, 
water, or in soma other way, gives rise to the 
most alarming symptoms and very frequently 
proves fatal to life. An attack of cholera is 
generally marked by three stages, though these 
often succeed each other so rapidly as not to 
be easily defined. There is first a premonitory 
diarrhoea stage, in which the stools soon be- 
come very copious, watery, and rice- coloured, 
there is also occasional vomiting, with severe 
cramps in the abdomen and legs, and great 
muscular weakness. This condition is suc- 
ceeded, and often within a remarkably short 
period, by the second stage, which Is one of 
Collapse, and is called the algid or cold stage. 
This is characterised by intense prostration, 
suppression of urine, great thirst, feebleness 
of circulation and respiration, with coldness 
and blueness of the ekm, iciness of the breath, 
and loss of voice. Should death not take 
place at this the most fatal period, the sufferer 
will then pass Into the third or reaction stage 
of the disease. This, though very frequently 
marked by a high state of fever, with a ten- 


dency to congestion of internal organa, as the 
hraio, lungs, kidneys, Ac., is a much more 
hopeful stage than that which has preceded it, 
and the chances of recovery are very much in- 
creased. Asiatic Cholera ia so called from 
having had its home, so to speak, in the East, 
and more especially in India for centuries, 
though there is little doubt that under other 
names it had been previously epidemic in the 
Baited States aud Groat Britain. The nature of 
the disease was not fully recognised until the 
outbreak of 1831 occurred. Similar epidemics 
in 1848-49, in 1853-54, and in 1865-66 have in- 
creased our knowledge of the mode of propa- 
gation of choleraic poison, and strict attention 
to the laws of sanitation will do much if not 
all to prevent it finding tliat habitat which 
appears necessary for its development into 
epidemic activity. 

r Spasmodic Cholera ia another name for 
Asiatic Cholera. [No. 2.] 

’The malmly known by the name of tpatmodlc cholera 
. . . lmdlx-en known In India from the remuteat periods, 
and had at times committed (earful ravages. Its effects, 
however, were In general restricted to particular sea- 
sons and localities, and were not so extensively diffused 
as to attract notice or excite alarm. In the middle of 
1617, however, the disease assumed & new form, and 
became a widely spread and fatal epidemic. It made 
Its first appearance in the Eastern district* of Bengal, 
in May and June of that year, and after extending itself 
gradually along the north hank ol the Ganges, 
through Tirhut to Gh&zlpur, it crossed the river, and 
passing through Rewa. fell with peculiar virulence 
upon the centre division of the grand army, in the 
first week of November , . . During the week of its 
greatest malignity It was ascertained that seven hun- 
dred and sixty-four fighting men and eight thousand 
followers perished. — J/ ill : Hist. India, Continuation 
by H. II. Wilson, vilL 253L 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to cholera ; designed 
for use in cholera, Ac., as Cholera poison , 
cholera mixture. 

cholera asphyxia, s. Also called 
Asiatic cholera, or Cholera morbus, the more 
malignant form of cholera. 

cholera-pill, s. A pill containing one 
grain each of camphor, cayenne, and opium. 

Chol-er-a'-Ic, a. [Eng. cholera; -ic.] Per- 
taining to, producing, or produced by cholera, 
as “choleraic poison,” “ choleraic discharges.” 

chol'-er-ic, * chol'-er -Ick, a. [Fr. cho. 
leriquc, from Lnt. cholericus ; Gr. xoAepi*o? 
(cholerikos), from xoArj ( chole) = the bile.] 

1, Of persons : 

(1) Full of choler ; passionate, irascible. 

(2) Angry, enraged. 

2. Of the disposition , temper, <£c. ; Inclined 
to passion ; hot. 

The choleric or bilious temperament la 
characterised by black hair often curling, 
black or hazel eyes, ami dark yet often ruddy 
complexion, a hairy skin, and a strong full 
pulse. It is the strong temperament of tlia 
melanous or swarthy variety of mankind. 

* 3. Of things, words, dc. : 

(1) Offensive ; calculated to cause passion or 
rage. 

(2) Full of passion ; angry ; caused by pas- 
sion. 

’’There cxine in cholerick haste towards me about 
seven or eight knights .”— Sir P, Sidney. 

* chol -er-lc-ly, adv. [Eng. choleric; - ly .] 
In a choleric or passionate manner. (Richard- 
son.) 

• chol' er-ic ness, chol -er-ick-ncss, . 

(Eng. choleric ; -ness.) The quality of being 
choleric ; irascibility, passionateness. 

” Subject to like passions for covetousness, conten- 
tiousness, and cholrrlckneu." — ISithop Oauden: Anti. 
Huai ftcrith, p. liW (16S1J. 

cho ler-i form, S. [Eng. cholera; i con- 
ncct., and /orm.] Resembling, or of the 
nature of, cholera. 

Chol -er Ino, s. (Eng. choler(a), and auff. -in*.] 

Medical : 

1. The precursory symptoms of cholera. 

2. The lira t stage of epidemic cholcrn. 

ohol cr-I-za’-iion, s. [As if from a verb to 
cAote/’ii*.] Inoculation with the spccillc 
poison of cholera, as a protective measure, 

ohol cr old, a. [Gr. voAepa (cholera), \oA<pa 
(eAofcra) = cholera, and eT6o« (ridos) = appear- 
ance.] Resembling cholera, as cholcroid dis- 
charges. 

chdl £s -tor-ato, *. [Eng. cholester(ic) ; -nte.) 

CTiem. : A salt of cholesteric add. 


cbol-es'-ter-ic, a. [Fr. .holest erique.) Per- 
tainiog to or obtained from cholesterine. 

cholesteric acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid formed by treating choles- 
terine with nitric acid. It is in yellowisb- 
white crystals, slightly soluble in water, bat 
abundantly so in boiling alcohol. 

chol-es’-ter-ine, chol-es'-ter-in, s. A a. 

[Fr. cholesterine, from Gr. xoAj) (chole) — the 
bile, and art ap (stear) = fat.] 

A. As substantive : 

Chem. : CoyH^O = CogH^OH). A mona 
tomic aromatic alcohol, which occurs in small 
quantities in the bile, brain, and nerves. It 
forms the chief part of biliary calculi, ob- 
tained by boiling these in alcohol. It crystal- 
lizes in colourless plates, which melt at 137* 
and sublime at 200*. It exista naturally in 
most animal liquids in a state of solution ; 
also iii many animal solids, as in the blood, 
the bile, the meconium, the brain and spinal 
cord. As an abnormal product it occurs in 
the crystalline form in the bile, biliary calculi, 
varioua dropsical effusions, the contents of 
cysts, pus, old tubercles, malignant tumours, 
the excrements, and expectoration of phthisis. 
In the vegetable kingdom it occurs in peas, 
beans, almonds, many seeds, Ac. Cholesterina 
is insoluble in water and solution of potash, 
even when boiling ; but soluble in ether and 
boiling alcohol, crystallizing on cooling. It is 
most easily procured from gall-stones (of which 
it is the chief constituent), by finely powdering 
them, then boiling the powder in alcohol, and 
filtering when hot, when the cholesterine will 
deposit on cooling in pearly scales. The 
crystals thus obtained are usually thicker than 
the natural plates. It is very sparingly soluble 
in cold alcohol and not at all in water. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound), 
cholesterine Infiltration. 

Med. : A form of degeneration which occurs 
for the most part in the liver, spleen, and 
heart, and which is characterised by the de- 
velopment or infiltration into these organa of 
a certain peculiar fatty or lardaceous matter 
said by some to be of the nature of cholesterine, 
by others to be of a starchy or albuminous 
character. The terms lardaceous, albumenoid, 
and amyloid are used to express the same con- 
ditions. 

cbol-es-tro, in compos, as a prefix. [From 
Eng., Ac. cholest(e)r(ine), with 0 connective.) 

Chem. : Having Cholesterine as the lesa 
abundant chemical substance in its composi- 
tion. 

chdl es'-tro-phano, s. [From Eug., Ac. 
cholestro (q.v.}; and Gr. = to 

make to appear.] 

Chem. : CgHsN/jOj. A dimethyl-parabanio 
acid, obtained by the oxidation of catleine, and 
by digesting silver parabanate with methyl- 
iodide. 

chol-e-va, s. [From Gr. (choleuo) = 

to become lame.] 

Kntom. : A genus of coleoptera, family Sil- 
phid*e. Twenty-four British species are enu- 
merated in Sharp's catalogue (1871). 

chol i-amb, chol i-dm-bic, s. [Fr. c7io!v- 
ambique, from Lat. chohauibus ; Gr. xw\tap0ov 
(choliambos), from x<*» A o? ( cholos ) = lame, and 
iaftfios (iambos) = an iambus.] 

Poet. : A verse having an iambus in the 
fifth foot, and a spondee in the sixth or last. 

. . hi* c/xffiamMe* were accordingly . . . 
into the brlel compositions which have descended to 
us as .Esojdan fable*."— Cred. £ar(y Homan 

Hut. (ed. 1056), ch. vi. 6, vol. 1., p. 23S. 

ohol-ic, a. [Gr. xo*>i (chole)= the bile, and 
Eng. suff. -tc.] Pertaining to, or obtained front 
bile. 

cholic acid, s. 

Chem. : C54U40O5. Obtained by boiling th« 
resinous mass precipitated by ether from an 
alcoholic solution of bile, with n dilute solu- 
tion of potash for several hours, and decom- 
posing the potassium salt by HC1. Cholie 
acid crystallises in tetrahedra. It gives a 
purple-violet colour with augar and sulphuric 
acid. 

ohol in-ate, s. [CVioR/t{ic) ; and auff. -aU 
(Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem.: A term for a combination of cholinlo 
acid with a salifiable baae. 


boil, b6^; poilt, cat, 90IL chorus, 9hln, bonch; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expoct, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 
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cholinic, a. (Gr. x°\*j (cftoK)s=tbe bile.] 
Per 1 tabling to bile or obtained from it. 

cholinic acid, s. 

Chem. : A distinct substance obtained by 
digesting bilin with dilute hydrochloric acid. 
It is insoluble in water. 

chol'- 6- chrome, s. [Gr. x° A| J or \6\os 
(cholos) — bile, and xpwpa ( chroma ) - colour.] 
The colouring matter of bile. (Bilirubin.] 

chol-ce'-pus, s. [Chol.epus.] 

chol-o-id , a. (Gr. xoAocCSu? (choloeidis) = 
like bile, from \o\g (chole) = the bile, and c!5o* 
(eidos)— appearance, form ; and Eng. auff. -ic.j 
Pertaining to bile. 

choloidlc acid, s. 

Chem.: C 24 H 3 MO 4 . A white amorphous 
acid, obtained by boiling glyeocholie or tarro- 
cholic acid with concentrated sulphuric acid. 

chol 6 phae' in, s. (Gr. x«Aos ( cholos ) = bile, 
and <£ato? (phaios) = brown.] Tho same as 
BiLiRuaiN (q.v.). 

Cho lum, s. (Hindustani] 

Bot. <£ Hor tic. : Indian Millet, Sorghum vul- 
gare (formerly IIolcus Sorghum), a grain com- 
monly cultivated in India and some other 
parts of the East 

Chom -e'-li-a, s. [Named in honour of Dr. J. 
B. Chomel, physician to Louis XV.] 

Bot. : A genus of American shrubs, belong- 
ing to the order Cinchonacea. 

t che'-mer, $. [Homer.] 

cho-mo-ro, s. [Javanese.] 

Bot. : Podomrpns cvpressina, a taxaceous 
plant, oue of the best timber trees of Java. 
(Lindtey.) 

Oho -na, e. [Gr. x^vg (cho tie) = a funnel, from 
the shape of the flowers.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants belonging to the 
order Ericaee®, and consisting of a single 
small shrub with blood-red flowers. It is a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Chon-des-tes, s. (Said to be from Gr. 
Xoi'fipo? (c/iondro$) = graiu, and ecrOUtv 
(esthiein) = to eat.] 

Ornith. : The Larkfinch, a geuus of finches 
placed next to Embeiiza by Swainson. (Craig.) 

Chon-dr a cin'-thus, s. [Gr. goi-fipoc (rAon- 
droi) = cartilage, and o*ai 0 a (akontha) = a 
spine.] 

Zool : A genus of Crustacea of the order 
SiphoDostoiua.and family Lernspopoda. Chon- 
dracanthus Zci is found upon the gills of Zeus 
(the Common Dory). The body is covered 
with short reflexed spines. 

chon-drar-sen-ite, chon-dro-ar-sen- 
Ite, s. [Ger. kondroarsenit ; so named from 
its similarity to Chondrodite (q.v.), while 
differing from it iu being an arsenate.] 

Min. : A yellowish mineral, occurring in 
the Paisberg mines’, Wermland. It is an 
arsenate of manganese. D is translucent and 
brittle. 

Chon dri-a, s. [Gr. xo^pos (chord ros) = 
cartilage, from the cartilaginous structure.] 
Bot. : A genus of marine Algae, belonging to 
the tribe Floridese. 

Chcndril-lag s. [From Lat. chondriUa , 
chondrillon ; Gr. xopfipiAAiQ (chondrilli) = a 
plant which exudes a gum : x<h’ 6 pos (chondros) 
= grain, cartilage, a small roundish mass.] 
Bot. : A geuus of composite plants, nearly 
allied to the lettuce (Lactuca). It has the 
aclienes rough, and furnished at the base 
with five small scales. The plants are herbs, 
natives of South Europe, the East, and Siberia. 
The flowers are yellow and solitary. About 
twenty species are known. A grain like 
lactucarium is obtained in Lemnos from 
ChondriUa juncea. ( Bindley , Ac.) 

©hon-drine, chon-drin, s. [Gr. xovfipot 
(chondros) = cartilage, and Eng. sufT. -in, -in«.] 
Chem. : A variety of gelatine obtained from 
the cartilage of the ribs and joints. It is less 
soluble in boiling water, and is precipitated 
from its solution by acetic acid, alum, and 
by acetate of lead. Its chemical formula is 


doubtful ; it contains nearly 15 per cent, of 
uitrogeu. 

chon dri -tes, [Mod. Lat. chondrus (q.v.), 
and Gr., Ac. .suff. -ites (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A temporary genus of plants, 
alliance Algalt-s. It consists of plants some- 
what resembling the sea-wceds of the recent 
genus (Tiondrus. Chondrites vcrisimiHsis found 
inthe Upper Silurian of Scotland. An alleged 
fucoid, Chniui rites acntangulus of Mr. Coy, is 
found in Lower Silurian rocks at Bangor in 

* Wales. 

chon drit ic, a. [Mod. Lat. eAonrfrt7(cs) ; 
Eng. sutf. -fc.l Having a granulated structure, 
like that of Chondrites. 

chon dro era m-al.'i. [Chondrocranium 1 
Pertaining to the clmndrocranium (q.v.). 

chon dro-cra'-m-um, s. [Gr. \6v8pos 
(chondros) — cartilage, and Lat. cranium. =: 
the skull.] 

Biology : 

1. A skull permanently cartilaginous. 

2. The portion of an embryonic skull first 
formed in cartilage, which afterwards ossifies. 

3. The cartilaginous portion underlying 
parts of the skull io many bony lisbes. 

chon - dre - den - drum, s. [Gr. x<h '$p°* 
(chondros) = graio, cartilage, and Btyfipoi/ 
(dendron) =. a tree.] 

Bot. : A genua of climbiug shrubs, belong- 
ing to the Menispemiacese. Chondrodendrum 
convolvulaceum is called by the Peruvians the 
Wild Grape, on account of the form of the 
fruits, and their acid and not unpleasant 
flavour. The bark is esteemed as a febrifuge. 
(Treos. 0 / Bot.) 

chon - dro-dite, s. [Gr. x°‘'8po<; (chondros) 
= a grain, from the granular structure ; and 
Eng. sutf. -ife (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic whitish or pale-yel- 
lowish mineral, sometimes red, apple-green, 
or black. It was first discovered in New 
Jersey by Dr. Bruce. 

chon ^Iro-glos'-sus, s. [Gr. x°»*Spos (cJmn- 
dros) = cartilage, and yAwcrcra (jjlossa) = the 
tongue. ] 

Aiud. : An epithet applied to a fasciculus 
of muscular fibre, extending from the lesser 
corner of the hyoid bone to the tongue, and 
funning a part of the hyo-glossus. (Craig.) 

chon-drd-gra -da, s. pi. [From Gr. xovipo? 
(chondros) = . . . gristle, cartilage, and Lat. 
grad us =■ a step, from grad ior = to go.] 

Zool . : An order of fciphonophora, so called 
because the disc is supported upon a somewhat 
cartilaginous plate. Genera Yelella, Ac. 

chon drog -ra phy, s. [Gr. x^fipor (cJwu- 

d i\±) ~ curtilage, and g raphe) = q de- 

lineation.] A treatise ou cartilages. 

chon -droid, a. [Gr. xoe£po? (cJuwdros) = 
cartilage, and clSos (eidos) = form.] Re- 
sembling or of the nature of cartilage. 

chon-drol 0 gy, $. [Gr. \6iBpos ( chondros ) 
= cartilage, and Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 

Med. : A discourse or treatise on the nature 
of cartilages. (Brande.) 

chon drom -e-ter, s. [Gr. \6v&po<; (chon- 
dros) — grain, and ^erpov (mdron) = a mea- 
sure.] A steelyard or balance for weighing 
grain. (Fraucii.) 

chon drop-ter-yg'-i-an, a. & s . [Gr. x<5v- 
8pos (chondros) — a cartilage, and 7 rrepv£ 
(pterux), gen it. jrrep iryos (ptrrugcs) = a fin, in 
allusiou to the gristly nature of the fins.] 

A. As adj. : Characterized by cartilaginous 
fins and skeleton. 

B. As substantive : 

Ichthy. : One of the Chondropterygii. 

chon-drop-ter-yg'-i-i, s. pi. [Fr. chon- 
droptcrygien : Gr. x^vfipo? (chondros) = car- 
tilage, and irrcpvyiov (pterugion) = a little 
wing, a fin, dim. of irrepvg (pterux) — a wing. ] 
The name given by Cuvier to one of the great 
sections into which the class Pisces or fishes 
are divided. It includes all those species, 
the bones and fin-spines of which are cartila- 
ginous, or formed of gristle, such as the 
Sturgeou, Shark, Ray, Lamprey, Ac- The same 
as Carttlagixel 


chon-dro-se'-pi-a, s. [Gr.x6i'fipo?(cAo?u/ro*) 

= cartilage, and Lat. sepia (q.v.) = an allied 

• genus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Ceplialopods, in which 
the whole margin of the sae is bordered with 
fins, as in Sepia, but the shell is horny, as in 
Loligo. (Craig.) 

chon -dro-sper- mum, s. [Gr. xovfipo? 
(chondros) = cartilage, and errep^a (sperma) 

= a seed.] 

Bot. : A genus of climbing evergreen shrubs, 
natives of Tudia. The yellow flowers aud 
climbing stems, together with the erect ovules, 
have caused this genus to be referred tn the 
Jasminacea? (Jasmines), but the whole struc- 
ture of the flower seems to unite it more 
closely to the Oleaceae. (Tims, of Bot.) 

chon-dros'-te-a, s. pi. [From Gr. xovSpos 
(chondros) = . . gristle, cartilage, and oerrea 
(odea), pi. of otrrcov (osteon) = a bone.] 

Ichthv . Palocont. : The name given by Pro- 

fessor .Muller to a sub-order of ganoid fishes, 
in which the vertebral column consists only of 
a simple and soft chorda dorsalis, in place of 
being divided into separate vertebra. The 
dermal covering of these fishes consists of 
large l>ony plates. The tail is heterocercal. 
The sub-order is sometimes called Loricata. 

It contains the families Cephalaspida?, Acipen- 
seridae, aud Spatularidie (q.v.). The second 
and third contaiu recent species, the first only 
fossil. 

chon-dros-te -i-dse t s. pi. [ From 31 od. Lat. 
chondrosteus (q v.), and Lat. fern. pi. adj. sufT. 
-Mar.) 

1. ichthy. : In some classifications a family 
of fishes, sub-order Plnooganoidei. It ia 
synonymous with the Sturionuhe, the latter 
being made comprehensive enough to include 
both the Sturgeons proper (Acipenseridre), and 
the Paddle- fishes (Spatnlaridfe), but excluding 
the Cephalaspidte. [Chondrostea.] 

2. Polaeont. : It is not known prior to the 
Eocene of the London Clay, where a sturgeon, 
Acipenser toliapicus, occurs. 

chon-dros-te o-sau -r us, s. (From Mod. 
Lat. chotulrostea (q.v.), and Gr. craopo? (sauros) 

— a lizard.] 

Palccont. : A genus of deinosaurian reptiles 
found in cretaceous rocks in Britain and 
America. Some species must have been sixty 
or seventy feet long. 

chon-dros’-te-us, s. [Chondrostea.] 

Ichthy. <£■ Pabront. : A genus of fishes, the 
typical one of the family Chondrnsteidre and 
the sub-order Choudrostea (q.v.). It is found 
in the Lias. 

tchon'-dro-tdme, a. [Gr. x<>»fipo? (chondros) 

= cartilage, and tojuij (tome) = a cutting, 
Te'p.Mi> (tew 116 ) = to cut.] 

Surg. : A knife specially adapted to dissect- 
ing cartilage. 

chon-drdt -o-my, s. [Gr. ( chondros ) 

= cartilage, and (tome) = a cutting, 

Ttjai'w ((emno) = to cut.] 

Anat. : The dissecting of cartilage. 

chon-drus, s. [Gr. \6f8po^ (chondros) = 
grain, cartilage, mucilage.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cryptonemiaceoe (Florid- 
eous Algrc), comj>osed of cartilaginous sea- 
weeds, with flit diehotoiiioiisly-ilinded fronds, 
the cellular structure of which exhibits three 
layers— a central of longitudinal filaments, 
an intermediate of small roundish cells, and 
an outer of vertical coloured and beaded rows 
of cells, the whole imbedded in a tough inter- 
cellular matrix. Chondrus crispus becomes 
horny when dry, and is the Irish Moss or 
Carrageen of the shops. 

chon-e-mor -pha, s. [Gr. (chone) — a * 
funnel, aud pop # ij ( morphe ) = form, appear- | 
ance, in reference to the form of the corolla.) 

Bot. : A genus of erect nr twining Indian 
shrubs, belonging to the order Apocynace®, 
closely allied to Echites, from which it differs 
in the funnel-shaped corolla. The flowers are 
showy, yellow or white. The root and leaves 
of Chuonemorpho malabarica, a plant of Mala- 
bar, are used medicinally by the natives 
(Trcas. of Bot., tCc.) 

chon-e -tes, s. [Gr. x^^l (chone), contracted 
from xoatoj (choane) = a melting-pot, ... a 
funnel.] 


late, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- ao, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Palo’cnt. : A genua of brachiopod molluscs, 
family ProductidiB. The shell ia concavo- 
convex, with the hinge-line straight. The 
ventral votive ia convex, and the dorsal one 
concave. All are fossil. In 1875 Tate esti- 
mated the known species at forty-seven, nil 
from the Silurian aud the Carboaifcroua rocks. 

chon'-i-crito, s. [Gr. xwveCa ( chdneia ) = n 
fusion, and *piro? (kritos) = a test; its fusi- 
bility distinguishing it from aoine allied 
aperies.} 

Min. : A massive, crystalline, granular, or 
compact mineral from 101 ha and Finland. It 
is of a whitish colour, sometimes with yel- 
lowish or greyish spots. It ia a lime pyms- 
clerito. Hardness, 2 5 — 3; sp. gr. , 2 91. 
(Durux.) 

* choop, * choops, a. TA.S. keope, hiepe = a 
hip, the fruit of the dog-rose.] (Hip, Choups.] 
The fruit of Rosa canina . (Parts of Eng . £ 

Scotland.) 

choop rose, s. Rosa canina. 
choop-tree, a. The same as Choop-rose 
( q.v.). 

choo'-pa, 9. [A Malacca word.] The Malacca 
name of a fruit, that of Pierardia dulcis, a 
sapindaceous tree. 

9110090, * ghoese, * 9hese, * 9hcose, 

* 9 haes, * 9 huse, v.t. & i. (pt. t. *chese, 

* ekes, * cheat, * chure, * ckus, chose; pa. jmr. 

* corcn, * icoren, chosen). [A.S. ceosaa, ciosan ; 

O. Sax. kiosan, keosan ; O. Fris. klasa ; O. II 
Ger. chiosan, chinsan ; Goth, kiusan; O. 1 cel. 
kjosa; Sw. keza; Dut. kiezen; Ger. kiesen.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. To take by preference one out of 
several things offered ; to select. 

" Of hormes two tbo less* is for to chcete." 

Chaucer: Trotlnt. 11. 470. 

2. To accept when offered ; not to reject. 

* 3. To taka, to adopt, to apply oneself to. 

•* William his way to Scotland <*<?*.” 

Langtoft , p. 146. 

4. To elect, to wish ; to prefer a certain 
course. 

“Let us choow to us Judgment: let us know among 
Ourselves what Is good. — Job xxxlv. 4. 

*5. To obtain. 

"Such strength* he him tho ches 
That prince of al the world he wee. 

Ctutrt off Lout, p. 1,317. 

II. Technically : 

1 . Scrip. : To adopt or select for a special 
purpose or position. [Chosen.] 

" He chose David also his servant."— Psalm IxxvliLTO. 

2. Theol. : To elect for eternal happiness. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To make one's choice ; to select, elect, or 
prefer. 

“Thou may haf thl will* If thou to loue chew"— 
Langnfft, p. IIS. 

2. To have the power or freedom of choice 
(generally with a negative, ami meaning that 
the person spoken of has no alternative). 

■ ' Knave* abroad. 

Who having by their own Importunate suit 
Convinced or supplied them, they cannot cAo^e 
But thoy must bl.vh.* Shakes#. : Othello, Iv. L 

^ To choose : By or of choice. 

“ Bo a lord to choose. '— Fa ryuhar : Tvin Rivals, If. 2. 

c (i) Crabh thus distinguishes between fo 
choose and fo prefer: “ To choose is to prefer as 
the genua to the species; we always choose in 
preferring, but we do not always pn'efcr in 
choosing , To choose ia to take one tiling in- 
ale, td of another ; to prefer Is to take one thing 
before or rather than another. We sometimes 
choose from the bare necessity of choosing ; but 
we never prefer without making a positive and 
Voluntary choice. When wc choose from a 
Rpectho motive, the sets of choosing and pre- 
paring differ In tho nature of tho motive. 
Tho former is absolute, tho latter relative. 
We c/toose n thing for what it Is, or what wo 
esteem it to be of itself ; wo prefer a thing for 
wlmt it has, or what we suppose it has, supe- 
rior to another. . . . Wo calculate and 

pause In choosing; we decide in preferring; 
the judgment determines in inak lug t he cAoice ; 
the will determines In giving the preference. 
... A wise prince Is careful in tho choice of 
his ministers ; but a weak prince has mostly 
favourites whom ho prefers." 

( 2 ) He thus discriminates between to choose, 
to pick, and to select .* '* Choose Is as In tho former 


case the generic ; the othersare apecifleterms : 
jdek and select aro expressly di tie rent modes of 
choosing. We alsvaya choose when we pick and 
select ; but we do not always pick and select 
when we choose. To choose may be applied to 
two or more things ; to pick and select can bo 
used only for several things. . . . Tocfcoose 
docs not always spring from any particular 
design or preference ; to pick aud select signify 
to choose with care.” 

(3) Tha difference between fo choose and fo 
elect is thus stated : “ Both these terms aro 
employed iu regard to persons appointed to an 
office ;* the former in a general, the latter in a 
particular sense. Choosing is either the act of 
one man or of many ; election is always that of 
a number ; it is performed by the concurrence 
of many voices. A prince chooses his ministers ; 
the constituents elect their members of parlia- 
ment. A person is chosen to serve the office of 
sheriff ; he is elected by the corporation to be 
mayor. Choosing is an act of authority ; it 
binds tha person chosen ; election is a voluntary 
act: the elected has tbo power of refusal. 
People are obliged to serve in aome offices 
when they are chosen, although they would 
gladlv be exempt. The circumstance of being 
elected is an honour after which they eagerly 
aspire . . (Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

* 9X10096, s. [Choose, v.] Choice. 

* 9 I 1 6 09 e'-a-t>le, a. [Eng. choose ; -able.) Fit 
or proper to be chosen. 

1 9 hoo 9 e'-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. chooscablc; 
-ness.] The quality of being ehooseable. 

“The true source of the nobleness end cAooseaMene« 
of all ihluga.''— Butkin: Mod. Pointers, vol. iv., pt v. ( 
ch. xvIL 

choos'-er, s. [Eng. choose; -er.] One who 
chooses, or has the power or privilege of 
choosing. 

» In all things to deal with other men. ae If I might 
be my owncAoojer ."— Hammond : Practical Catechism. 

9 h 0 O 9 '-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [A.S. ceosung =a 
choosing.] [Choose.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As mbst. : The act of making a choice 
or selection ; a choice. 

“Ill bring yon enow 
Of dames for our chooting. 

Latham : Translation of Frithiaf s Saga. 

* 9 h 6 o 9 '-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. choosing ; -fy.] 
By way of free choice ; voluntarily. 

“If our spirits can serve God, chooringly and greedily 
out of pure conscience of our duty, it ia the better In 
itself, and more safe to no."— Taylor : Holy Living, 

p. 230. 


9hop(l), *choppo, * chop pen (pa. par. 
* choppit, chopt , chopped), v.t. *fc i. [O. Dnt. 
koppen = to cut off; Dut. kapjvn = to chop, 
to mince; Sw. kapjxi =3 to cut; Ger. kappt-n 
= to cut, to poll, to lop; Dan. kapper = to 
chop.] [Chap, v.] 

A. Transitive: 


L Literally: 

1. To cut in pieces. 

“Thct chapptm alle the body In nmole pecc* " — 
Maunderiilt p. 201. 


2. To cut with a sharp stroke ; to sever 
(generally with tho adverb of}'). 

. within these three duy* his head's to he 
chopped olf “—Shukctp. : M nature /or Mtature, I. : 

% Sometimes with away. 

" He Is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 

Aud chop away tbut litctiou* ixM* of hii." 

Shakes#. : i henry VI., vt l. 


* 3. To chap. 


“I remember the cow's dug*, that her pretty chopt 
band* bad milked."— Shnkctp. : At J*OM Like It, iL 4. 


t II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To divide minutely. 

“ By dividing of them Into chapters and verse*, thev 
are so choi>i»’<t and minced, ami stand so bmkeii and 
divided, that tlie comiimn people hike the ver*es 
u .1 Hally for dilFnrunt aphorism*. '— Locke. 

f2. To devour eagerly and quickly. (Followed 
by up.) 

M Ui>on the opening of hi* mouth he drops hla 
break hut. which tbo fox presently chopped up."— 
L" Estrange. 


B. /ufran^ifirc : 


1 1. Lit. : To make a sharp, sudden stroke. 


■' He choppit to Achilles with a clicre fcllo.” 

Destruction of Troy, 7,260. 

*11. Figuratively : 

1. To interrupt by suddenly joining in a 
conversation (with in). 


“Ho that cometb lately out of Frauuce will talk 
French English, and never blush at the matter 
Another chop pet in with English ItaUanated."— 
Art of Rhetoric Ic, h. iiL 115W1. 

2. To catch at. 

“Out of grcedlm-xs to get both, he chopt at tb* 
shadow, and loses the •ubetance." — L' Estrange. 

^ To Chop in: To interrupt. [B. II. 1.] 

To chop out : To break out with, to give 
vent to suddenly. 

“ Why Strato. where art tbout 
Thon wilt chop out w ith them unaeaeouahly." 

Lea am. <t Ftet. : Maid't Tragedy, lv. 2. 

To chop upon : To chance on. 

. . what my condition would have been 1/ I had 
choppit upon them."— Defoe : Robimon Crusoe, p. 166. 

Oh op (2), v.t. & i. [A mere variant of cheapen 
or chap (q.v.).] 

* A. Transifm : 

1 . To purchase, to barter. 

2. To exchange ; to substitute one thing for 
another ; to change (generally in combination 
with change). 

" Every hour yi>ur form 

Ia chopped and changed, like wind before a storm."* 
Dryiirn ' Hind it Panther, iL 67. 

3 . To bandy, to wrangle with. [To chop 
logic.] 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally : 

* 1. To bargain for. 

“To have her husband In another country. 

Within a mouth after *be Is married. 

Chopping for rotteu raisin*." 

Beaumont A- Fletcher : The Captain. 

2. To make an exchange. (Slangf.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . To change about frequently ; to veer. 
(Said of the wind.) 

* 2. To wrangle, to altercate. 

M Let not the counsel *t the bar chop with the 
judge, . . ."—Bacon. 

«! To chop logic: To wrangle pedantically 
with logical terms ; to bandy logic about. 

" A man must not presume to use his reason, unl»a 
he has studied the categories, end eeu chop logic by 
mode and figure." — Smollett : Expedition of Humphry 
Clinker. 

chop (1), s. [Chop (1), v.] 

1, Literally : 

1. Tlie act of striking ; a stroke. 

“ Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Phlllea." 

Dcet ruction of Troy, 7,701. 

* 2. A piece cut off ; a chip. 

3. A piece of meat ; now generally restricted 
to mutton. There are two kinds of mutton 
chops, named respectively a chump-chop and a 
loin-chop (q.v.). 

* 4 . A chap, a crack or cleft. 

“Water will make wood to swell; as we see In the 
Alllug of the chopt of bowls, by laying them In water." 
— Bacon. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. An attack, an onset. 

“Believe them at the tin* chop, whateoever they 
say ." — Tyndnle : Wcrrkct, 1. 24L 

2. A piec*\ a part, a share. 

“ Sir William Cftpel compounded for sixteen hundred 
pounds; yet Empsoti would bRve cut another chop out 
of lslm if the king had not died. Ztocou. 

At the first chop : At once. 

"They might not uf theffrtt chop be brought to his 
speche.' 1 — Udat : Apophth. of Ertumut, p. 199. 

chop hammer, s. 

Metal. : A cutting-hammer. 

* chop house (1), s. An inn or place of 
entertamiueut where dressed meat ia pro- 
vided. 

" I lost my place at the chophoute. where every man 
oat* In public k a mess of broth, or chop of meat, in 
si leuee. spcctut or. 

9h<Sp (2), s. [Chap, 5.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

I. A jaw of an animal. 

“So soon os my chop* bv^ln to walk, yours most be 
walking too. for company. — L E prang*. 

*2. Tlie month of a man. (Said in contempt) 

M He ne'er shook bands, nor hid farvwel to him. 

Till bo UliM-aiu d him frum the unot» th' chop*. 

Shaleip. : Macbeth. L 2. 

IL Fig. : The month of a river or a channel. 

“At the time of tho Hump. 

Wheu old Admiral Trump 
With his broom swept the ch o * of the Channel. 

Song i/i The Merry Monarch. 

B. Technically : 

Carp. : The movable wooden vice-jaw of 
a carpenter's or cabinet-maker's bench. 


boil, poiit, Jo^I; cat, 90H. chorus, 9hin. benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 

-dan, -tian = shan- -tion, -sion - shun ; -tlon, -f ion = zhun. -clous, -tioua, -sious - shus, -hlo, -die, Ac. = hel, deL 
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chop— chorda 


Chop-fallen, a. Downcast, dispirited, 
disheartened. 

*• Though ftrong persu*»lon hang upon thy lip 
Alas t how chop-fallen now 1 “ 

R. BUiir : TK • Or aw. 


9hop (3), S. (Chop (2), v.] 

1. A bargaio, an exchange. {Slang.) 

“Th* Duke* . . . drew oa the king hardly to make* 
chop with thoM demesnes. — Backet . Life Wil- 
Worm, 1. 187. 

2. A sudden change, vicissitude (usually 
with change). 

•••There be odd chops and changes la thl* hare world, 
for oartln.* oUerved Coble."— J Jarryat: Snarltygow, 

toL 11., ch- u. 


*chop cherry, s. {Peek : Old Wives Tale, 
1595.) (HalHwcll.) A game in which children 
tried to catch with their teeth cherries hung 
by a thread. 

* chop -church, s. 

1. One who exchanges livings. 

2. An exchange of liviugs. 

* chop-loge, s. [Chop-looic.] 

**lf he hears you thus play choptoge . . ."—Udal: 

Boiler Doisfer, liL 1 

* chop-logic, * chop-logike, s. 

1. One who bandies about logic ; a pedantic 
wrangler in logical terms. 

11 How uow ! how now. chop-logic f What 1* this?" 

5AaJfc«»p. : Rome o and Juliet, 111. 5. 

2. Argument. 

•• Your chopJogike hath no great subtilty.* — Oreene : 

Theeves falling out. (Davies.) 


* chop ( 4 ), * chope, * ohoip, s. [Shop.] 
A shop. (ScofcJi.) (ir. Scoff, Ac.) 

jhop (5), 5. [Chinese.] 

1. A brand, a quality. 

2. A permit, a clearance. 

1 CTiop of tea: A number cf boxes of the 
aame make and quality of leaf. 

First chap : First rate ; in the first rank. 

"You must be firtt chop In heaven." — 0. Eliot: 
Middlemarch, ch. xiiL 

Grand chap: A ship's port clearance. 

chop-boat, s. A h’ghter used in trans- 
porting merchandise to and from vessels. 

chop-house (2). s. A custom house ; an 
office where clearance dues are levied. 


£h.dp [6), s. A elice of mutton, veal or pork 
ent from the loin for broiling or frying. 

chop-house, $. A restaurant where 
chops are served. 

Chop -in, 5hop -pin, * 9hop-yn, s. [Chap- 
in.] 

1. A French liquid measure, containing 
nearly a pint of "Winchester. 

"My landlord, who U a pert *mart man. brought up 
a choppin c*f white wine . . ." — Howell: Letters, L 

vi 38. 

2. A term msed in Scotland for a quart of 
wine measure. 


• ^hop-lne, s- [Chioppine.] 

9 hop-ness, s. (Chop (1), v .] A kind of 
Bpade. (Afaumfrr.) 

9 hopped, 9 hopt, * 9 hoppit, pa. par. &. a. 
(Chop (1), r.] 

9 hop -per (1), s. (Eng. cftop(l), v. ; -<r.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who, or that which 
chops. 

" Chopper. Truncator, ueltrix." — E uloeL 

II. Technically: 

1, An instrument for cleaving ; a cleaver. 

2. Agric. : An implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. It is used in England for 
turnips ; in the United States, for cotton- 
plants. Cotton-seed is drilled in and comes 
np in a row ; the cotton-chopper straddles the 
row and chops wide gaps, 1 earing the plants 
in hills. These are thinned out by hand. 
(K night.) 

f 9hop’-per (2), s. (Eng. chop (2), v. ; -rr.] One 
who bargains or trucks. (Horse-courser.] 

* 9 hop~plne, s. [Chiopplse.] 

9hop -ping (I), vr. par., a., & a [Chop (1), v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Choppy, rough, with short, 
quick waves. 

C. 4s rubst. : The act of cutting. 


chopping-block, a. A block or stump 
of wood ou which anything is placed which 
has to be chopped. 

chopping - knife, * choppynge - 
knyfe, s. A knife desigued for chopping 
meat, vegetables, fruit, Ac., upon a board, 
block, or in a bowl. Used on a domestic scale 
for cutting meat for mince, hash, sausage, &c. 

” Choypynge knyfe. A nsortum.’' — Buloet. 

9b op -ping (2), pr.par., a., & s. [Chop (2), v .] 
A.iB. A: pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

* C. -4s substantive : 

1. The act of bargaining or purchasing. 

"The chopping of bargains, whea a mw» buys, not 
to hold, but to sell again. grimleth upon the seller slid 
the buyer."- Bacon. 

2. Altercation, bandying of terrae. 
*9hdp-ping (3), a. [Etym. unknown; per- 
haps greedy or hearty, from Chop (1), r. , A. 
II. 2.] An epithet frequently applied to 
children, and apparently meaning hearty, 
lusty, stout. 

" Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child." 

Fenton. 

’chop- ping, * chop -pin, s. [Chopin, 
Chioppine.] 

9hop -pjf (1). a. [Cftop (1), v. -y.] Rough, 
with short, quick waves. 

"There La sure to be a abort choppy sea upon them," 
— Macgregor : Voyage Alone, p. 76. 

* 9 hop'-py (2). a. [Eng. chop = chap ; -y.] Full 
of cracks, chappy, chapped. (Shakesp.) 

9hops, s.pl. [Chap (2), s ] 

chop -Sticks, s.pl. (Eag. chop, and sGcfc.] A 
pair of small sticks of wood, ivory, &c., used 
by the Chinese for the same purposes as our 
knife and fork. 

9hopt, pa. par. or a. [Chop (1), v.] 

chopt-eggs, s. 

Bot. : Linaria vulgaris. {Britt. <6 Holland.) 

* 9hop-yn, s. (Chopin.] 

" Sextarie la a* a chopyn of Pariya."— W y cliff e: S 
Sings, rtL 26. (Glow) 

chor-a'-gic, a. [Gr. xopayiaov, 

{choragikos, choregikos) = pertaining or dedi- 
cated to a choragus (q.v.).] Pertaining or 
dedicated to a choragus. 
choragic monument, s. 

Gr. Antiq. ; A monument erected in honour 
of the choragus, 
who gained the 
prize by the ex- 
hibition of the 
best musical or 
theatrical enter- 
tainment at the 
festivals of Bac- 
chus. The prize 
was usually a 
tripod. The re- 
mains of two 
very fine monu- 
ments of this 
sort are still to be 
seen at Athens. 

{GwiU.) 

chor-a'-gus, 

cho-re'-gus.s. 

[Lat. choragus, 
from Gr. xopayov, 

XoprjYov {choragos, 
chorcgos) = the leader of a chonis : xopos ( cho - 
ros) — a chorus ; ayu> {ago) — to lead, to direct.] 
]. Gr. Antiq. : The leader or director of the 
chorus in the Greek theatrical performances ; 
also, one who defrayed the cost of the chorus. 
* 2. Fig..: A leader, a conductor. 

•*. . . the mlud the only choragus of the enter- 
tainment" — Warburton : On Prodigies, p. W. 

3. Entom,.: A genus of Coleoptera, one of 
the Anthribidae of Sharpe's Catalogue, a family 
consisting of genera by most writers merged 
in the Curculiooidae. 

chbr -aX, s. & a. (Fr. choral; Lat. choralis 
— pertaining to a chorus ; Gr. {choros) ; 

Lat. charms = a chorus.] 

A. As sufcstanfiir : 

Music: A psalm or hymn tune sung in 
unison. (Often written chorale .) 



CHORAOIO MONUMENT OF 
LYBICRATE6 (HALF-BURIED) 
AT ATHENS, B.C. 835. 


B. As adjective : 

1, Of or pertaining to a chorus, choir, ox 
concert. 


'. . . tuning*. Intermix'd with voice 
Choral or unison ...” 

Milton : Paradise Lott. hk. Tti 


2- Sung by a choir, harmonised. 

" That It is given her thence in *ge to hear 
Reverberation#, end a choral »ong " 

Il'onirtoorth : Excursion, bk. lx. 


• 3. Singing in a choir, or in harraouy. 

"And choral seraph* sing the second d»y.“ 

Amhurtt. 


choral music, s. Vocal music in parts, 
as opposed to instrumental. (Stainer A Bar- 
rett.) 

choral service, s. A serrice of song ; 
a serrice is said to be partly choral, when 
only canticles, hymns, &e„ are sung ; wholly 
choral, when, in addition to these, the ver- 
sicles, responses, &c., are sung. {Stainer <£ 
Barrett. j 

choral vicar, 5 . A lay vicar (q.v.). 


t chor-al-ist, s. [Eng. choral; -Ut.) A 
member of or a singer in a choir. (Gent. Afag.) 


Chor-al-ly, adv. [Eng. choral; -Zy.] 

I In a style to be sung by a choir ; in har- 
mony. 

"... s modern composer would Judge ill if he cho*e 
to set the same words choraWy.’’ — Mason: Ettay on 
Church Music, p. 116. 

2. In manner of a chorus. 

" Marseilles® sing their wild 'To Ann*’ 1o chorus; 
which now »U men. *11 women and children hsre 
lesmt, and sing chorally, to theatres, boulevard*, 
streets ; and the heart hums in every bosom." — Car- 
lyle : French RevoL, pi iii., bk. L, ch. L 

chord, a [Fr. corde ; Lst cTiortfa ; Gr. xopSq 
(chorde) = an intestine of which strings were 
made. Chord and cord are essentially the 
same word. When the primitive meaning of 
a string of a musical instrument is preserved, 
the original h is retained; when a rope or 
string is meant it is dropped.] [Cord.] 

L Ordinary I/xnguage : 

1, Literally: 

(1) A string of a musical instrument. 

"Who mov'd 

Their stops and chords, wo* seen ; his volant touch 
Instinct thro' all proportions, low aad high. 

Fled and pursu'd transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton : P. L„ xL 560 

(2) A combination of musical sounds, con- 
sonant or dissonant. (II., 2.] 

2. Figuratively : A combination. 

"Is hut passionate appealing. 

A prophetic whisper stealing 
6'er the chords of our existence." 

Longfellow ; Epimetheui. 

XI. Technically: 

1. Math. : A straight line joining the ex- 
tremities of an arc of a circle. 

. . because troops passing between any two j art* 
move on the cAord of an arc. . ." — MacDouoall: 
Modern Warfare at influenced by modem Artillery. 
ch. vi 

2. 3/uric : The simultaneous occurrence of 
several musical sounds, and producing har- 
mony, such as the common chord, the chord 
of the sixth, of the dominant, of the dimin- 
ished seventh, of the ninth (q.v.). (Parry, in 
Grove's Diet, of Music.) 

chord (pa. par. chorded), v.t, (Chord, *.] 
To furnish with strings or chords ; to string. 

•* What passion cannot muslck raise and quell I 
When JuteJ struck the ch orded shell, 

Hi* Us thing brethren stood around." Dry den. 

chor'-da {pi. chordae), s. [Lat. chorda .] 
[Chord*] 

1. Anat. : Any cord or chord-like structure. 
[Chorda dorsalis.] 

2. Bot. : A genus of Laminariaceie (Fucoid 
Algxe), with fronds of a peculiar, simi le, 
cylindrical form. Two species, Chorda Jib <n\ 
and C. lomentaria, are found between tide- 
marks on British coasts. The former grows 
from one to twenty or even forty feet long, 
with the greatest diameter at half its length, of 
1-4 to 1-2". The cord-like frond is tubular, 
but has at intervals thin diaphragms, formed 
by interwoven transparent filaments. 

3. Music: [Chord-music.] 

chorda characteristica* s. with a. 
Music : A chord of the seventh, in which a 
leading note appears. (Stainer £ Barrett) 

chorda dorsalis, s. with a. 

Anal.: The embryonic representative of the 
spinal column of the Vertebrata ; the perma- 
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nent spinal column of the lower Vertebrates. 
It sometimes forms a spindle-shaped, traus- 
arent, gelutinous-looking cord, with the 
roadest part near tha tail ; at others it is 
cylindrical or conical, rounded anteriorly 
and tapering posteriorly. It usually consists 
of an outer compnrativcly thick and firm 
structureless membrane, forming a sheath, 
and of pala nucleated cells, which fill the 
aheath. In aoma instances, however, its 
structure la fibrous, and that of the sheath 
fibro* membranous. The cells are mostly 
angular or polyhedral, and closely crowded. 
The Chorda Dorsalis is called nlso the Noto- 
chord, which is from two Greek roots, whereas 
Chorda Dorsnlis is Latin. 

". . . tbe pc rmanent chorda dorsalis or rudimentary 
• plnal column of the early embryo ."— Todd A Bateman : 
Physiol. Anat., vuL L, eh. iv., jx 89. 

chorda tympanl, s. 

Anat. : A small branch connected wlth'the 
aevonth or facial nerve. 

Chor d», s. pi. [PI. of Lat. chorda (q.v.).] 

chord® cssentlales, s. pi. with a. 

Music: The tonic and its third and fifth ; 
the key-chord. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

chord® tend 1 no to, s. pi. with a. 

Annt. : Strong flna tendoua closing the 
valves of tha heart. 

ohord® vocalca, s. pi. with a. 

Anat . ; The vocal chords (q.v.). 

chord® Wtlllsll, s. pi. 

Anat.: Several bands crossing the superior 
longitudinal sinus of the brain obliquely at its 
inferior angle. (Quain.) 

Chor -dal* a. [Eng. chord; -al.) Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a chord, esp. to 
the notochord. 

Chor-dar l a, s. [From Or. \opBa.pxov (chor- 
darion), dimin. of xop£»j ( chorde ) = a string.) 

Dot. : A genua of Chordariaccre (Fucoid 
Alg®), remarkable for tha solidity of the cel- 
lular texture of tha filiform fronds. Tbe so- 
called spores attached to tha horizontal fila- 
ments nre oosporanges, and discharge zoospores 
when mature. Trichosporanges have not yet 
been observed. Chordaria flageUiformis, Mii!l., 
Is common on rocka and atones between tide- 
marks. 

chor-dar-I-a'-cft-®, s. pi. IMod. Lat. chor- 
daria (q.v.), audLat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. - acece .] 

Bot. : A family of Fucoid Algae. Oliva- 
colourcd sea-weeds, with a gelatinous or car- 
tilaginous, branching frond, composed of 
vertical and horizontal filaments interlaced 
together, tha oosporanges and trichosporanges 
attached to tha filaments formiug the super- 
ficial layers of frond. 

Chor-da-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat from chorda 
(q.v.).) 

Zool. : A primary division, embracing all 
animals that have, or have had, n notochord. 
Thus it includes (I) the true Vertebrates ; (2) 
the Cephnlochordata (the lnncclet); and (3) 
the Urochordata, or Tuoicates. 

chor-date, a. & s. [Chordata.) 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of tha Chordata (q.v.). 

B. As sitbst . ; Any individual of the Chor* 
data. 

chor dau-lo'-di-on, s. (Gr. \o pBy (ckordc) 
= the chord of a lyre, and anA<j>66« (anlodos) 
= singing to the flute.) A self-acting musical 
Instrument, invented by Knuffmann, of Dres- 
den, in 1812. 

chord-ed, pa. par. & a. [Cnonn r t>.j 

chor-doo', s. [From Lat. eftortta.) A painful 
contraction of the frnuium. 

chord' lug, pr. par. <fc s. [Cnonn, v.) 

A, As ;>r. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As subst. : The not of netting In accord ; 
the ntate of being accordant. 

Chor dftm 6 ter, s. [Gr. \opBg (ckordc) = a 
chord, and ptrpoi’ imriron) = a measure.) 

Music : A gauge for measuring the thickness 
of strings. 

$horc (1), s. [Char, Cn aue (1), «.] A littla 
job, a turn of work. 


* chore (2), s. [Cnoin, Chorus.) A choir or 
chorus. (B. Jtynson.) 

chor-6 -a, s. [Lat. chorea ; Gr. \optia ( chorda ) 

= a dance.) [Chorus. 1 
Med. : More fully Chorea Sancti Viti, St. 
Vitus’ Dance, a disorder of tha nervous sys- 
tem usually occurring before puberty, and 
character] sed by a peculiar convulsive action 
of the voluntary muscles, especially those of 
tha face and extremities. [St. ViTua’a Dance.) 

* chor-ee', s. [Choreus.) 

* cho-re-grftph'-ic, * cho-re-grftph I- 
cal, a. (Eng. choregraph(y) ; -ic, -ical.) Per- 
taining or relating to chorcgraphy. 

* oho-reg'-raph-y, *. [Gr. x°P«‘ tt ( chorda ) 

~ a dance, and ( graphs ) = to write or 

discourse about.) [Chorocraphy (*2), s.) The 
art of representing dancing by aigua, as aing- 
ing is by notea. (Craig.) 

chft-re-gus, s. [Choraous.] 

t cho-re -gy, s. [Gr. \oprjyia (ckoreaia) = the 
nlfico of a choregus.j The offica or duties of a 
choragus or choregns (q.v.). 

"As n rich young man, «I*o. chore ffy aud trlerarcby 
became Incumbent upou him .” — Grote . HU f. Greece, 
V., ch. Iv. 

ChO-rc'-lC, a. [Lat. chorea (q.v.); -ic.) Of 
the nature of or pertaining to chorea, or St. 
Vitus’ dance ; convulsive. 

"It began to suffer from choreic spasm* of the left 
angle of the mouth and left arm.*'— Ferrler : Functions 
of the Brain, p. 20 L 

* chor-e-pis'-co-pal, a. [Formed from 
chorepiscop'us (q.v.), bn tha analogy of episco- 
pal. from cpiscoms.) Of or pertaining to a 
aulfragan or local bishop. 

"... tbe VftleutluUn heresy, episcopal and chore- 
piscopat power, and some emergent difficulties con- 
cermng them."— Fell: Life of Hammond, } L 

* Chor-e-pJs -co-pus, s. [Lat., from Gr. 
X«pefri<r*07T09 (chorepiskopos) — a local bishop, 
from \u>pa (chora) — a placa, a district, and 
cTritTKonos ( episfeopos ) = a bishop.) (Bishop.) 

Eccles. : A local or auffragnn bishop, whose 
episcopal jurisdiction is limited to certain 
districts. 

cho-re'-tis, a. [Qr. x w P») T1 J« (c/iorefes) = 
rustic.) 

Bot. : A genus of Mexican and Texan 
Amaryllidaceae. The perianth ba9 a long, 
slender, nearly straight tube, a reflexed limb 
of long narrow segments, and a larga rotate 
coronel lacerated at the margin, the long fila- 
ments being spread ing-connivent. Choretis 

glauca i9 a beautiful species, with black-conted 
bulbs, erect glaucous leaves, and three or four 
sessile flowers. C. galvestoiicnsis ia a amaller- 
fiowered speciea from Texas. (7Yeos. of Bot.) 

cho re'-trum, s. [Gr. x^p^s (cftorrffj) = 
rustic.) 

Bot. : A genua of plants belonging to the 
order Sandalworts. Tha flowera have both 
pistils and stamens. The species are natives 
of New Holland, and are ahrubs resembling 
our native broom. 

t cho-ro -us, ohb-rce', s. [Lat. chorcus, 
chorius ; Gr. \o/>eco? (chorcios) =s pertaining to 
n chorus or choir ; \op6<; (ckoros) = a dance, a 
choir ; O. Fr. choree .) 

Ancient Prosody: 

1. A foot of two syllables, the first long and 
the second short ; more generally called n 
trochee (q.v.). 

2. A foot of three short syllables, a tribrach 
(q.v.). 

t chor'-i-amb, ohor-t-km'-bus, s. [Lat. 
choriambus ; Gr. xoptapfios (choriambos), from 
Xopeio< (chorcios) = a troelu e, nnd iapfio ? 
(iambos) = an iambus (q.v.). J 

And. Pros.: A foot consisting of four syl- 
lables, of which the first and fourth nre long, 
and the second and third short, thus com- 
bining the trochee and the iambus. 

". . .If you liml naked him whnt ‘rullglo' was. be 
would bftVe replied At once thftt It w n» a chori/imbus." 
—Hannay : Singteton Pontenoy, bk. I. ch. L 

chor 1- ft m -bio, a. & s. [I>at. ehoriamhicus ; 
Gr. x°P“»M0 1 * 0 * (choriambikos) = pertaining to 
a choriambus (q.v.).] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a clioriainbus. 

B. As subst.: A chorinnibus. 


t chor-ic, a. [Gr. xop»*os (chorikos) ~ per- 
taining to a choir or chorus (q.v.).] oi ur 
pertaining to a chorus ; fitted for or sung by 
a chorus. 

" A cho He od t. m — Coleridge In Webster. 

cho-ri-ne'-mus, s. [Gr. x^pioe (chorion) =: 
akin, leather, and vr\pa (nema) = thread.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
sub-faiuily Centronotin®, and family Zcid®. 

chor'-i-on, 5. [Gr. xopiov (chorion) = skin, 
leather; Lat. corium .) 

1. Anat. : The outer inembrana which enve- 
lopes the foetus in the womb. 

" They nre seen to form & close pftU over the *urfftce 
of the chorion." — Todd A Botcma n : phytiot. Anat., 
voL L, ch. H, p. na 

2. Bot. : The external memhrana of tha 
accda of plants. 

chor 1 on-ic, a. lEng. chorion; -ic.) Per- 
taining to the chorion (q.v.). 

chor i-pct’-a-lum, s. [Gr. x«p^ (eftorfs) = 
apart, and ittraKov (jvtalon) = a leaf petal.) 

Bot. : A genus of scandcnt shrubs or trees 
of the Ardisiad order, distinguished amongst 
its allies by the petals being four and free, not 
united, as well as by its racemed flowers. Tha 
flowers are small, white or yellowish, borne in 
little axillary racemes ; the berries, when ripe, 
are scarlet in colour. Choripetalum undulatum, 
a nativa of tha temperate regions of tha 
Himalayas, grows to a height of 60 feet. 

cho ris'-i-a, s. [Named in honour of J. L. 
Choris, thc*artist who accompanied Kotzebua 
round tha world.) 

Bot. : A genus of small prickly stemmed 
trees of tha Sterculiad family, peculiar to 
South America. The flow-era are large, rose- 
coloured, 1—3 in number, and composed of a 
bell-shaped 3 — 5 lobed calyx ; 5 narrow petals, 
covered with silky hairs ; a double staminal 
tube, the outer bearing the barren, the inner 
the fertile stamens. Tha tough bark of 
Chorisia crispijlora is used in Brazil for mak- 
ing cordage ; and the white cottony hairs of 
the seeds of C. speciosa are used by the Brazi- 
lians for stuffing pillows and cushions. Tha 
species are widely spread in Asia, Africa, and 
America. (Treas. of Bot.) 

cho'-ri-sis, s. [Gr. x^P t(r ‘* ( chorisis ) = a 
separating : x w P‘? (choris) = apart, separately.) 
Bol. : (Sea extract). 

"Sometime* the pivrta of a flower lire Increased la 
number by tbe growth of Additional parts, or by the 
•plittiug of orpin* during tbeir development . . . 
This chorisis consists In the formetlou of two parts out 
of one. the separated parts being either placed one In 
front of the other by transverse choriris, or *lde by 
•ide by collateral choris is" — Balfour: Botany, p, 196. 

Cho-riS ma, $. [Gr. xwpurpufc (chorismos) — 
n separation , a parting.) 

Bot. : A name formerly given to a genus of 
plants consisting of a single species, Charisma 
re^ns, n little plant belonging to the Compo- 
sites, nnd n native of the sandy sea-shore of 
China. It is nearly related to the Sow-thistles. 
It has been called Chorisis repens, and is now 
transferred to the genua lxcris (q.v.), (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

chor l ~ spor - a, s. [Gr. vwpiV (choris) = 
separately, nnd 'ernopa (spora) = a seed ; in 
nllnsinn to tha needs being euclosed separately 
In the pods.) 

Bot. : A genus of annual plants, natives of 
Siberia and the Altai, with purple, white, or 
yellow flowers. They belong to the Crucifers 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

•chor ist, s. [Fr. cAorwfc.] A chorister. 

" Ih>hold the great cAoraf of the angelical qulra"— 
Partheneia Sacra, pi ISO (1638). 

ohor'-is-tcr, ’chotr-ls ter, 1 quer- la- 
ter, * quir-ls-tcr, * quccr-cs-tor, s. 

(Either from Fr. cAoru<f(r), with Eng. sutf. - cr , 
or from choir with sutf. -8 ter.) 

1. One who sings in a choir. 

" Soi netl me* there iuv on the cathedral foundation 
minor cauoua and alw«y» precentors lay vicars, amt 
choHs'eri.' — A. Fonblatujut, Ju a.: II ox* *c* are Go- 
rerned. let. 10. 

2. The leader of a choir. (American.) 

1 3, A singer generally. 

"Of »lry choristers a numerous train 
Attend hU w unit rum progress." 

Vryden 1 hrenodUi A uffustalis, SCS. 

chor-is tCS, s. [Gr. \wpi<rrrj? (choristes) = 
separating : \<upic (chdris) = apart, sepa- 

rately. J 
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Bot. : A genus of much * branched shrubs, 
natives of Mexico, belonging to the Cincho- 
nace;e (Cinchouads). 

t chor-lS’-tic, a. (Eng. chorist ; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a choir ; choral. ( Crabb .) 

chor is to~phyl -loiis, a. (From Gr. \<»pi<r - 
r os (choristos) = separated ; and 4>v AAoc (phul- 
lort) = n leaf.] 

Bot . : Separate leaved ; having separate 
leaves. 

cho- ris'-to-pod, s. (From Gr. xwp«rro« 
(choristos) = separated, and 7rov? (pous\ genit. 
?ro56? ( jxxfos ) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A crustacean, with the feet separated. 

** We roeognisa three groups of the choriitojxxit ." — 
Dana: Crustacea, pt. L, p. 11. 

cha ri sty ’-lis, s. (Gr. \a>pt? (cAoris) = apart, 
and crrvAo? (Mu Los) = a style.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, natives of South 
Africa, belonging to the Escalloniace*. It 
consists of a single species, a shrub with 
panicles of small green tlowers. The fruit is 
a capsule twisting into two pieces to liberate 
the many seeds it contains. ( Treas . of But.) 

cho-rf-za'-tion, s. [Gr. x"p“>w (chorizo) = 
to separate ; x^pts (ckdris) = apart, separate.] 
Bot. : The separation of a layer from the 
inner side of a petal, either presenting a pecu- 
liar form, or resembling the part from which 
it is derived. (Balfour.) Also called unlining 
bv Lindley and deduplication, by Henfrey. 
[Chorosis.] 

cho n-zon -tes, s. pi. [Gr. nom. masc. pi. 
of the pr. par. of xtupujw ( chorizo) = to sepa- 
rate.] A name applied to those critics who 
deny the identity of the authors of the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. 

” The chorizontes. so called because they separate the 
authorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey." 
— Gladitone : Junentut Mundi , ch. L 

chork, v.L [Chirk.] (Scotch.) 

Chorl, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The angle at the 
junction of the blade of a penknife with thu 
aqua ra shank which forms the joint. 

chor'-o bate, chor-ob'-a-tcs, s. [Gr. X wpa 
(cAora):= a place ; and fid-rgs (hates) = travers- 
ing, palvtu (haino)= to go.] The Greek level. 
[Level] 

chor 6 graph, s. [Gr. x^P* (chora) - a 
district, a place, and ypa^oj ( grapko) = to 
'write, to describe.] An instrument contrived 
by Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, “To 
determine the position of a station, having 
given the three angles made by it to three 
other stations in the same plana whose posi- 
tions are known." (Knight.) 

* chor - 6g' - raph - er, s. [Gr. x^poypa^o? 
(cAdrojrapAos) "= describing countries : x^p* 
(cAora) = a country, a place : ypti<t>ui (grapho ) 
= to write, to describe, and Eug. snlf. -er.] 

1. One who describes or plans particular 
districts or countries. 

**. . . the others should Indeed be termed topo- 
graphen or cAoroprapfitfri . . ."—Fielding : Juieph .4/»- 
efreu’*. 

2. A geographical antiquarian or critic who, 
in the comparison of modern with ancient 
geography, investigates the locality nf places 
mentioned in the older writers, and discusses 
the question of names for which the site, aud 
sites for which the name, is uncertain. 

** Place* uukuowT) better burped at in Camden and 
other chorographert."— Milton ; Hitt. Eng., bk. iv. 

chor-o-graph -ic, * chor-d-graph -I- 
cal, a. [Eug. cAoro0rapA(y); -ical] Pertain- 
ing to churography ; descriptive of particular 
regions or countries. 

"I here added » chorographical description of this 
terrestrial ^arAdiae. "—Kalagh History of th* World. 

Chdro-graph'-i-cal~ly, adv. [Eng. cAoro- 
graphiral; -Jy.] In a chorographical mnnner ; 
according to tha rnles and principles of 
chorography. 

M 1 may perhaps be fouod fault withal, because I da 
not c? orogruphically place the funeral monuments in 
this my book." — OVerer .• Anc. Fun. Mem. Grout 
Britain. Ireland, and III and* adjacent. 

cho-rog -raph y (1), s. [Fr. chorographie ; 
Lat. chorographia, from Gr. x^poypa^Ja (cAoro- 
graphi/i) = a description of countries or 
regions : \thpa. (cAdro) = a district, a region ; 
ypa<Ata (yrnpAia) — an account, from ypd<pui 
( grapho ) ss to write, to describe.] The science 
or practice of describing various countries or 


regions, or of laying down their limits and 
boundaries on maps. It is thus distinguished 
from, and has a wider meaning than, tomo- 
graphy, which deals with the description aud 
history of single places. 

"I think Ihere might be good use made of It for 
ch>/ro?r>iph)t.'’—WvUon: Jteliq. H'oUon., p. 3m). 

* Cho-rog-raphy (2), s. [Gr. \6poc (chores) 
a dance ; ypatpin (graphia) = a description, 
ypdtptn (grapho ) — to write, describe.] A de- 
scription of or treatise on dancing. [Chore- 
GRAPBY.] 

"A Treatls of Charography or the Art of Denclng 
Country Dancer niter a uew character. . . ."—From the 
French of It. Feuillet. ... By John Essex (1710). 

chor -old, a. A s. [Gr. \opoct8rj<; (xiroiv] (cAo- 
roeides [cAtfon]) = tho grape-coloured coating 
of the eye : \6piov (chorion) = skin, leather, 
and e76o« (cidos) = form, appearauce.J 

A, As adjective : 

Anat. : Resembling the chorion ; an epithet 
applied to several membranes, especially to 
the plexus sod wel» of the pici mater, aud to 
the inner tunic of the eye. 

"The choroid cost of the eye “—Todd & Botrmanr 
Phytud. Anat, rol. i, ch. il. p. M. 

"The choroid arteriee which supply the choroid 
plexus." — ibid., ch. X., p. 293. 

B, As substantive : 

Anat.: The vascular, as opposed to the 
specially nervous, portion of the latina. 

"Tha optic oerva penetrates the sclerotic. . . . The 
cA'vroiei is thick, and coloured hy a deep-brown pig- 
ment*'— Owen . Anatomy of Vertebrate*. 

choroid coat, s. 

Anat. : A vascular membrane, black on the 
inner side, lining the sclerotic portion of the 
eyeball. 

choroid membrane, s. 

yinaf. : A thin membrane which extends 
from the entrance of the optic nerve to near 
the anterior margin of the sclerotica, where 
thickening, it becomes the ciliary body, and 
is continued into the iris. 

choroid plexus, s. 

Anat. : A congeries of blood-vessels upon 
the lateral ventricle of the brain. (Often in 
the plural plexuses.) 

*' In the lateral aud fourth ventricles it [tha epical 
membrane] forma projecting processes or folds, eome- 
what fringed, highly vascular, and inveated by epithe- 
lium derived from the membrane which lines the 
veutriclea These processes are called tba choroid 
plextuet." — Todd A Bowman: PhytioL Anat., voL i , 
ch. X.. JX 254. 

chor-oi'-dal, a. (Eng. cAorotd; -cZ.] The 
same as Choroid, cl (q.v.). 

choroidal fold, s. 

Anat. : A fold appearing to enclose the lens 
of the eye, but so as to leave an aperture or 
depression below. ((h/a£n.) 

choroidal fissure, s. 

Anat. : Tha same as choroidal fold (q.v.) 

(Cimin.) 

chor-oi-di'- tis, s . [From Gr. xopoctSrjs 
(choroeides), for x°P l0e ‘$fi« (chorioeules) 
[Choroid], andsuff. ms (iZis), denoting inflam- 
mation.] 

Med. : Inflammation of one of the investing 
tissues of the eyeball, called the choroid. 
This highly vascular and pigmentary mem- 
brane is seldom the seat of inflammation, but 
when it doea occnr it is characterised by ]wiin 
in and around the eye, intolerance of 'light, 
tearfulness, displacement of tne pupil, and, as 
the disease proceeds, the cornea anti the whole 
eyeball swell and protrude. Hectic and 
emaciation are the common accompaniments 
of the latter condition, and the digestion 
throughout is very much impaired. Chronic 
choroiditis is marked by a very peculiar altera- 
tion and variation which takes place in the 
colour of the eye, and which has been called 
by Desuiarres choroidc tigrie. 

cho ro-lo^-i-cal, a. [Eng. chorolog(y) ; 

- icai .] Of or pertaining to chorology. 

" Chorotogical difficulties." — IAngard Hut. Anglo- 
Sax . Church, vol. I, p. 349. 

chd rdT-6-gist, s. (Eng. cAorolofi(v) ,• • ist .] 
One versed in chorology ; a studeut of faunal 
and floral areas. 

cho-rdr-6-gy, $. [Gr. x^PT (chore) = a dis- 
trict, county ; Aoyoy ((0^03) = a discourse, 
Acyu (leg 0) = to tell, to describe.] 

1. The science or act of describing localities; 
chorography. 


2. Tha geographical and topographical dis- 
tribution of auiwal and vegetable species. 

"The answer . . . would represent it* distribution 
or chorology."— Huxley : t'rayjUh, p. 46. 

chor- o-ma'-ni-a, s. [Gr. \6pos (choros) = a 
ilauce, and /nuiia (uwtat/i) = madness.] The 
dancing mania of tha Middle Agea. 


t chor-om -et-ry, s. [From Gr. x ^pa (chore) 
= a place ... a country ; 0 connective, and 
pcTpov (nufroa) = a measure.] The art of sur- 
veying a country. (Nuttall.) 

chor -09 '-Is, s. [From Gr. x w P l V«*> ( chorizo) — 
to separate.] 

But. : DednpUcatioo, the division of an organ 
into a pair or duster. It mny l>e produced 
in two ways, tho find, called collateral vho - 
rosis, takes place when An nrgan is replace* 1 by 
two or more situated on the same plane, and in 
which case the organs stand side by side as iu 
tetradynamons stamens ; and vert teal cAorosis, 
when the organs produced stand one before 
the other, as in the "crown," or two-lnbed 
appendage, inside the blade of the petals of 
Silena. (R. Brown, 1874.) [Chorizatios.] 

Chor-o-zo-tua, s. [Gr.Yopo?(cAoras)=adance, 
and £r}na.(zema)= a drink; s«aid to have been 
ao named by its discoverer, M. Labillardi^re, 
in allusion to the joyful feelings of the party 
which he accompanied in the exploration of 
Western Australia, on meeting with a supply 
of water, in the vicinity of which he discovered 
the plant.] 

Bot. : A genus of pretty bushea, natives of 
Western Australia, belonging to tbe pea- 
flowered Leguminosm. The plants are often 
to be met with in greenhouses, more than a 
dozen species being iu cultivation, of which 
the most beautiful are Chorozema Htndivutnni, 
with long terminal leafy racemes of a beautiful 
red colour ; C. spectabilc , a twiner of great 
beauty, producing long drooping racemes of 
orange-coloured flowers, which appear in the 
winter months: C. cordatum. a plant very 
common in gardens : the flowers, in loose 
racemes, are red, the standard spotted with 
yellow at the base ; and C. Dicksoni, a hand- 
some plant with larger flowers than the others : 
there are upwards of twenty apecies known. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

*phorp, v.t. [Chirp.] (ScofcA.) 


Chor -US. s. [Lat., from Gr. x°P<w (choros) = 
a dance in a circle, accompanied with soog ; a 
chorus.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the aame sense as II. 1. 

"The Grecian tragedy whs »t first nothing bat a 
chorus at singers; afterwards one actor was Intro- 
duced. “—Dryden. 

(2) A number of persons singing in concert- 

" Jly melancholy voice the chorus join'd." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk- iii. 


(3) A concerted piece of music, sung by a 
number of singers together. 

(4) The verses of a song, &c. f in which an 
audience or company joins the singer. 

" Each boatman, bending to his *iar. 

With measured sweep the burthen bore, 

Iu such wild cadence, as the hreeze 
Makes through December's leafless trees. 

The chorut first coaid Allan know." 

Scott : The Lady of the Lake. ii. 18. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A unanimous and loudly-expressed decla- 
ration of opinions or seutiiuents. 

* (2) An interpreter of events ; ona who 
explaiua. 


" Ophe. Yon are a good Chorus, niy Lord. 

Ham 1 could interpret between you and your love: 
H I could see the puppets dallying." 

Shak sp. : Hamlet , UL 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gr. Drama: Tho chorus was probably 
originally a company of dancers in a ring. In 
later times a clioric performance implied the 
singing or musical recitation of a poetical 
composition, accompanied by appropriate 
dancing and gesticulation. As choral per- 
formances were especially cultivated in nil the 
Dorian states, and particularly in Sparts, the 
Dorian dialect came to be regarded as the ap- 
propiate dialect for such compositions. Arion, 
a contemporary of Periander, first gave the 
chorus a regular choral form. It consisted 
of about fifty men or youths, who danced 
round the altar of Dionysus. From theaa 
cyclic choruses was developed the Attic 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot. 
Or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- ce, 00 — e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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tragedy. [Thagedy ] The exact number of 
the chorus in the times of the earlier tragic- 
poets ia uncertain ; from Sophocles onwards 
the regular number was fifteen. It was ar- 
ranged in a quadrangular form, and entered 
the theatre by a passage to the right of the 
apectators in three lines. To guide them in 
their evolutions linea were marked upon the 
boards of the orchestra. The functions of the 
chorus in the Greek tragedy were very im- 
portant. It acted the part (1) of a dispas- 
sionate and right-minded spectator, inculcat- 
ing the lessons of morality and resignation to 
the will of heaven, aa taught in the piece being 
acted ; and (2) of a guide to explain events 
HUpi*osed to happen in tha intervals between 
the acta ami scenes. In comedy the number 
of the chorus was twenty-four, consisting hall 
of males and half of females. 

2. Music: (l), (2), A (3). The aniue ns M, 
(2), (3), A (4). 

(4) The name given to the mixture and com- 
pound stops in an organ. (Sfiunncr dt liar reft.) 

• 3. Astron . : Au attendant or encircling 
group of planets. 

" Evary fixed star la Inclrcled with a c hums of 
planets.' — tiny : Creation, p. IS. 

t Chor -us, v.t. [Cuonoa, s.] To join in, as 
in a chorus ; to utter in concert. 

“To thla lamentation, which one or two of the as- 
sistants charmed with a deep gtuiut, our hero thought 
H mi necessary to make any reply."— boott: Wuvertey, 
cl), xxxv L 


chose, S. [ltal. A Sp. cosn ; Port, covsa^a 
* thing, auit, or cause, from Lat. causa. ] 

Law : A thing, a chattel, a piece of property ; 
the subject-matter of an uclion. 


•'Chose ia used lu divers senses, of which the four 
following are the most Important. ; (1) Chose local, a 
tiling annexed to a place, as a mllL &o. IS) Chose 
truntitory, tliat which Is uinv cable, and may he taken 
away, or carried from place to place. (U) Clxose In 
action. otherwise called cAcwe In suspense, a thing of 
which a maa has nut the possession or actual enjoy- 
im-ut, hut has a right to demand it by actum or other 
proceeding. . . . l<) t hoses in possession, where a person 
l).ia not only the right to enjoy, hut also the actual 
enjoyment of a thing."— Il arfon : Laio Lexicon. 


Chose, pret, & pa. par. of v. (as pa. par. now 
* obsolete, ita place being taken by chosen (q.v.)j. 
[Choose.] 

'* Our sovereign here above the rest might stand. 

And here be chose again to rule the land." 

Dry den. 

9I109 en, * 9hose, pa. par. A a. (Choose.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

“And he said, Neither hath the Lord chosen this. 

1 Sum. xvi. ». 

B. As adj. : Selected, picked out. Used— 

1. Generally: 

** With some few hands of chosen "nldlnts." 

Sh 4 ke*]>. : S lle.t. 17., 111. 8. 

2, Specially: (Choose, 11. 1, 2.] 

M But ye are a ch- a n generation, n royal priesthood, 
an holy tuition, a peculiar peuple . . — l At. 11. ». 


• chos ling, s . (Mid. Eug. c/uis = cl loose, 
and dim. snlf.-fihjf ] One chosen, or elect. 

M Gucu ho to pin him s«l(ei; did 
Fur hU chutUngcs ou rodtre.” 

Cursor A/undi, 1606. 

* Chess, 8 . (Choice.) (ScofcA.) (Barbour.) 

4h6u n.il, s. A n. [Either from the prime 
mover, a smith nicknamed Chvuan } or from 
Fr. chouun, ehouant , a contraction of chnt- 
hunnt = a screech -owl, because, at iirst, the 
body consi-ted of robbers, smugglers, and 
outlaws, or l» i rauac they acled chiefly at 
night. (itfu/ui.)J 

A. Ax subst : One of a band of royalist in- 
aurgents, who operated near the river Loire, 
during the Frcm h revolution. 

B, As fitly. : rertaining to tho body of men 
described in A. 


though (proa . 9huff), ^hogho,* 9hougho, 
* kowe, s. [A. 3. co>; Du. ktutnw = a 
chough; Dan. Kua = a jackdaw ; iSw. kaja. 
The mime ia derived from the cawing of the 
bird. (Sfceat.)] 

Omitk. : A bird, Fregilusgrandus, belonging 
to the Frecilinfie, the second sub-family of (lie 
Crowa. It is generally culled the Cornish 
Chough. The hill ia long and gently curved, 
and the nostrils arc low down in the upper 
mandible, and hidden by a dense tuft of 
bristles. The colour is black. His found in 
Cornwall and the West of England, but more 
plentifully in thn rocky parts of Wales, the 
llebridea, Ac. 

"The cAompA, the a«» mew, the loquacious crow." 

Pvjte : Somer s iklyuty, bk. v., I 8<V 


* 9houl, * 9houlc, * 9I1GWI0, * 9I10W, «. 

IChol, Jowl.) 

1. The jaw. 

"In pair aulil Scotland’s Parliament they a' sate 
thegithcr, check by choul, . . — Scott ; It oh Hoy, ch. 
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2, The crop of a hird. 

“The choule or crop adhering unto tho lower side of 
the hill, and no descending by the throat, la a b.ig or 
aachcL '— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

9houX -try, s. (Hindustani.] A Hindoo enra- 

T vanacrai or inn, a covered public building fur 
the accommodation ot travellers. 

1 9hotise,' t 9hi-auze, v. t . [Turk, chaus (Hack- 
Inyt), chuttis , (Massinger) = an interpreter. In 
1609 a chaus, or interpreter, attached to the 
Turkish embassy in London, perpetrated a fraud 
tn the extent of £4,01)0, then deemed a great 
sum, on the Turkish and Persian merchants in 
the English metropolis. The public were so im- 
pressed by the circumstance that they began 
to use the expression to chiamts , fo chause, or 
fo chouse for cheating, as the chaus, or inter- 
preter, had done. (Ben Jon son : The Al- 
chemist (ed. Gitlord), i. 1.). The verb is now 
nearly obsolete, except among schoolboys. 
(Trench: English Past ami Present, pp. 62,63.)] 
To trick, to swindle, to cheat. 

. our barber uo the place is chityu’d. a very 
iyeon, a younger brother." — tiayton: Holes on Don 
o iJtolc, Iv. 18. 

” From London they came, Billy people to c house.’' 

Siclft. 

•f With of before the name of the thing of 
which one is defrauded. 

“ When gre»c and putlen arc sedac’d, 

And sows e/buckuig pigs are chous'd." 

Uudibras. 


9 how -dor, 8 . [Of uncertain origin ; cf. Ft. 
cfunidiere = a cauldron.] 

I. Ordinary Language. 

1. A kind of atew made of fish, pork, bis* 
cuits, Ac. 

2. A seller of lisb. (Prorinciah) 

3. The aamc a9 Chowder-beer (q.v.). 

“My head sixiKS and aliumen like a ]»ot of chowder* 
—Smollett: L. Urent’rs, ch xvll. (Davies) 

II. Mai. : An antiscorbutic used in tha 
Newfoundland atatioa. (CraM.) 

chowder beer, s. A kind of beer made 
from spruce bmted in water, with which mo- 
lasses is mixed. 

9ho\tr -dcr, v. t . [CHOWDF.n, s.] To make into 
a chowder. 

9h6wl» $. (Chavel, Chol, Ciioul.] 

9 howl, chool, v.i. [From chowl, 8. (q.v.).] 
To distort the mouth. (Scotch.) 

9 howp, v.f. (Chop, v .] (Scotch.) 

*9ho^vre, v.i. [Etymology unknown.] To 
show signs of erosane&s of temper ; to bo 
pee\-ish. 

ch6w’-ry, s. [llindust., Mahratta, Ac. c/iawaK 

* =a fly -Hap.] A brush or instrument used in 
the East Indies to keep off flies. 

t 9h6vir§, s. pi. [From Fr. c hou = coal (?)] 
A amallcr kind of coal much used in forges. 
(Scofc/i.) (Sfaf. ^4cc.) 

* 9hov^ y -ter, v.t. [Comp, c/totcre.] To grumbla 
or mutter like a froward child. 


9hoTi8e, # 9hi aus. s. [Chouse, v.) 

# 1. A Turkish messenger. 

”... all at once a period was put to bis ambitious 
projects by one of the Chloutct, ur messengers of the 
palace, who snatching up a carbine, allot him dead."— 
Qent. Ahvj., 1766, p. 87. 


2. A swindler. 

” WTiat do you think of me. 

That 1 am a c/iiaua t 

pace. What’s that t 

Dap. The Turk was here 
As one should say. Doc yon think I am a Turk ?— 
puce Come, noble Doctor, pray thee let a prevail— 
You deal now with a noble gentleman, 

One that will thank you richly, aud he is no chiana." 

lien Jonson : Alchemist, i. L 


f 3. A trick, a awindle, a fraud. 

* 4. A silly gull ; one easily cheated. 


"A sottish chouse. 

Who. when ti IhW has robb'd his house, 
Applies himself tocununig men." 

UudWras, pt IL, c. 8. 


t 9hovtscd, pa. par. or a. [Chouse, v.] 
9h6us , -lng, pr. par. A a. [Chouse, v.] 

9h6us'-lue t s. [Probably from chouse, v.] 
T A knave. (Jamieson.) 

9h6lit, 8. [M iliratti clidivatha = fourth.] A 
T fourth part of the clear revenue. 

The Mahrutta chout : Tin* fourth part of 
lln* revenue. Thia was exacted by the Jlali- 
rattas from all the Indian districts which they 
conquered. 

"... otfreoil to purcliiuio dclivcronce frum their In- 
cursion* [Ihose ol tho Muhrattas| by tho payment of 
oven the rAouf, or fourth part of the revenues of tho 
Deccanoo province . . — Mill : Hist. Drib. India, 

11. 


* 9h6v^, i*.(. (Chew.] To chew. (Scotch.) 

” On thee aft Scotland chows her cood 
In souplo scones, the wale o' food ! * 

Hums: Scotch Drink. 


* 9h6tV (1). s. [Chew, a.) A mouthful, es- 
pecially of tobacco. 

“He took air Ms h.innet and spat In his chow. 

He iliglitit his gab and he pried her mow." 

llalutd. .Vmrland 11 Vito. 


chow (2), s. [Probably Dan. kolle = a bat or 
Y club.] 

1. A wooden ball used in a game played 
with clults. (.Scoft'A.) 

2. The game itself. 

9h6*V (31, 8 . [Choul.] 

9h6W'9h6w, a. A s. [Cldaese.) 

A. A* adj,: Consisting of a mixture of 
several kiiuia of ingredients ; mixed. 

B. .4* aubsf. : A kind of mixed pickles. 
(Il'fWo 1 .) 

chow-chow-chop, s. The last lighter 
containing sundry small packages sent oil’ to 
till up a ship. ( Will iams ia lUe68fer.) 


9how -tlc, 9hut‘-tlc»v.C. [Afreq. fonuation 
from ch/jw (q.v.).] To chew feebly. 

Qh6y\ s. [Chav ( 1), s.) 

chrc-ma - tis -tic, a. [Gr. vprptaTiortico? 
(chrcmaiistikos), lroin xP»Ji L ‘ nTa (chvemata) — 
money.] Pertaining to the acqmsitiou oi 
wealth . 

”1 am Dot the least versed in tho c hremalalic arL' 
— Pwldxny : Amelia, bk ix. ch. v. 

* chre-ma-tis -tics, s. [Gr. xp^aTto-TiVn 
[T t - x »-7)] (chrematistike [tcchne\)= lilie art] of 
money-making, traffic ; X prj/iaTt^«j (cArfmnficJ) 
= to traffic, xpjjp-ara (c/i re mata) = money.) 
The science of wealth, now superseded by the 
term Political Economy . 

chre o tech-nics, 8. [Or. xpetov ( chreios > 
= useful, needful ; rc\ 107 (tecline) = an art, a 
science.] The science of the useful arts, aucb 
as agriculture, commerce, manufactures. 

chres-to-m^th'-ic, n. [Eng. c/irc8fomaf/i(y) ,* 
-ic.] Learning or teaching good and useful 
tilings. 

” Part of tho course of studies in bis chrestimathto 
school"— Southey ; Doctor, ch. ccxxvul. 

chrcs-tom' a-thy, s. [Gr. xP T ? <rro M°^ ta 
(chrcstomathcla) = the learning of things useful 
or good: xprjoro? (ch rest os) =good ; paBtia 
(matheia) = learning, p.avdaro> (manthano) = 
to learn.] A selection of passages with notes, 
Ac., to be used in acquiring a language ; as a 
Hebrew chrestomathy. (Webster.) 

chret'-i-en. 8. [Fr.] A variety of pear ; ths 
bon chrdien. (E’uttal.) 

t chri sis, s. [Or. xp U(T <w (chmsos) = gold.) 

Entom. : The " goldeu wasp," a genus Of 
Ilymenopteroua insects. [Ciiavsis.] 

chrism, chrismc, * crysme, * cri^me, 
* krysome, s. [O. Fr. cresme,chrcsme ; LaL 
chrisma ; t)r. \pl<rp.a (chrisma) — oil, oint* 
ment, from \piw (chrio) = to anoiut.J [Chri- 
som, Ckeme. J 

Ecclesiastical : 

\. The oil consecrated bv the bishop, and 
used (in the Roman and Greek Churches) ia 
the administration of baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction. 

" Crysotne for a yoog cbytdc, cwmanx’*— Puls- 
fr. nr. 

"Ho coro'vmlo kyngc. with krysome enoyotliede * 
—Marts Arthurs. 8,<S6. 

* 2. The same as CnnisoM, 1 (1). 

3. Tho sneminent or rite of confirmation 
(from the chrism formerly used). 

"Their l»ptlMn . . . wax ax fruxtrato as their 
chrism."— Hooker Eccles. Polity, v. 66. 

4, The act of anointing. 


boll, b6^; pcSTifc, j6^1; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, ^cnophon, cyist -iAg. 
_ r(n.n t -tian = slioxu -tlon, -sion = shun; -tion, -sion = zhun# -cious, -tious, -sious — shiis* -ble, -tic, Ac. ~b9i» tpL 
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chrism — Christ 


t chrism, v.t. [Chrism, *.] To anoint with, 
or as with chrism. 

* Chris' -mal, a. A s. [Low Lat chrismali s, 
from <Ari.ma,] 

A ^ Asadj . .* Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, chrism ; consecrated. 

" Having tbua conjured and prayed. h« fall* upon 
•ingthg the praUe* of this chrtsmal oi U—Brevlnt .* 
Saul and Sam. at Endor, p. 810. 

B. vissKbstanfire; 

Ecclesiastical .* 

1. A vessel for holding chrism. 

2. A vessel for the reservation of tha Sacra- 
ment ; a kind of tabernacle. 

3. A cloth used for coveriog relics. 

4. A chrism cloth. [Chrisom, 1 (1).] 

* chri^-ma'-tlon, s. [Low Lat chrismatio , 
from chrisma.] The act or practice of apply- 
ing the chrism. 

" The case Is evident that chrismation, or cross- 
signing with ointment, was used in baptism ; and it is 
evident that this chrismation was it which S. Gregory 
permitted to tbo presbyter #." — Jeremy Taylor; Epis- 
copacy Auerted, p. 197. 

chri$ -ma-tite, chris'-ma-tine, s. [Gr. 
Xpt-apa (chrisma) = ointment ; and auff. -ite 
or -ine (J/i«.) (q. v.).] 

3Jin.; A mineral of a butter-like or semi- 
fluid consistency, occurring at Wettio, in 
Saxony. It becomes soft at 55*-60° C. Colour 
greenish to wax-yellow ; slightly translucent. 
It melts at a very low temperature to ao oil, 
which is dark-red by transmitted light, and 
apple-green hy reflected. It hums with a 
flame, without smell. Sp. gr., below 1. 
Comp.; Carbon, 78512; hydrogen, 19*191; 
oxygen, 2 ’297. (Dana.) 

chi i$ -ma-tor-y, ’crys-ma-tor-y, *cris- 
ma-tor-ie, $. [Low Lat chrismatorium, 
from chrisma.] 

1. A vessel in which the chrism was kept 

cr y* m< j tor y; cry rm ale (crismatorium A.)"— 
CathoL Anglicum (ed. HerrUtge). 

•‘The word Is sometimes translated lentlcula, a 
chrirnatory, or cruet, or vessel to contain oU ; eoms- 
5““** or JM*. R spherical body encompassing others.*' — 
SmifA; Old Aye, p. 215. 

2. A recess oear the apot where the font 
originally stood, to contain the chrism. 


♦ chris-6-chlo -rls, s. [Chrysochlori3.] 

* ohris - om, * cryeome, * crysme, s. 

[Chrism, Creme.] 

1 . Ecdes. : 

(1) Originally : A white cloth, anointed 
with chrism, which in the ancient Church 
was put upon children by the priest at the 
time of their baptism. It was afterwards 
carefully preserved as a memorial and emblem 
of innocence. 

(2) After : The white dress put upon a child 
newly christened, with which it was also 
ahrouded if it died within a month after its 
baptism. 

2. A child which died within the mouth, 
also called a chrism-child. 

"When the convulsion# were hut few, the number 
cf chrisom* and Infants was greater."— Graunt ; Bilit 
Q f Mortality. 


* chrisom child, * crysmechild. 
Chrism child, s. [Chrisom, 2 .] 

“Ther the crysmechitd for aunnea sore schal drede.** 
— Old Eng. MisceU. (ed. MorrU), p. 90. 


Christ, [Lat. Christus ; Gr .\pt<rra<: (christos) 
= anointed, and \piui (chrio) = to anoint.] 

The Anointed One ; The appellation given 
to Our Lord as His official title, and corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew Messiah (q.w). 

" And he with onto them. But whom say ye that I 
»m T And Feter answereth and aaith unto him. Thoa 
art the Christ.”— Mark viii. 29. 

% Used in the plural to signify persons who 
would pretend to be the true Christ. 

** For fAise Chruti and false prophet* shall rise, 

— Mark xiiL 22. 

% The two names, Jesus Christ, are not ana- 
logous to a modern Christian name and sur- 
name ; in reality the great Being so designated 
had but one personal appellation— Jesus : 
Christ being superadded at a later period to 
designate his office, function, or mission. Jesus, 
Gr. lTjcrays (/wquj), ia the equivalent of the 
Heb. T'lErirp or (y>3osA,wu), i.e., Joshua, 

meaning Jehovah -Saviour, Deliverer, or 
Helper. [Jesus.] It was borne by the military 
leader in the wars of Canaan (Joshua i.— xxiv.*, 
actually called Jesus in the authorised version 


of Acts vii. 45, and Heb. iv. 8), by Jesus aur- 
named Justus, a fellow-labourer with Paul 
(CoL iv. 11), and by about a dozen of other 
persons figuring in the pages of Josephus ; in 
fact the name seems to have been not un- 
common among the Jews. But we learu from 
St. Matthew that in this particular case the 
appellation was given previous to birth by 
Divine authority. “ . . . thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for lie shall save his people from 
their sins.” The year [Christian era], the 
month, and the day [Christmas], when the 
child Jesus was born are matters of more or 
less uncertainty, not having been recorded 
with precision at the time. The salient fea- 
tures, however, of the life thus begun were 
narrated by four evangelists [Evangelists], 
who are believed by the immense majority of 
Christians to have written with infallible 
accuracy and trustworthiness under the guid- 
ance or inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
[Inspiration.] 

The circumstances heralding or attendant 
upon the birth of John, afterwards the Baptist, 
and the miraculous conception and nativity of 
Jesus, the last-named event at Bethlehem/are 
told at length by St. Luke (Luke i. ii.) ; while 
St. Matthew relates the visit of the Magi, the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem, and the 
flight of the holy family to Egypt (Mat. ii.). 

These occurrences took place while Augustus, 
the first Roman Emperor, was upon the throne 
(Luke ii. 1). Thirty years later, under the 
reign of Tiberius, John, now grown to full man- 
hood, appeared in the wilderness of Judea, as 
an ascetic and preacher of repentance, the 
necessity of which he urged on the ground 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
Those who confessed their sins lie baptized in 
the river Jordan, and thus a new religious 
community arose, separated to a certain exteut 
from the ordinary professora of Judaism (Mat. 
iii. 1 — 10, Luke iii. 1—14). Some suspected 
that he might be the “ Christ” or *’ Messiah ” 
of ancient prophecy, but he disclaimed the 
honour, indicating that he was but the fore- 
runner of another who should baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire, that is as with 
fire. (Mat. iii. 11, 12 ; Luke iii. 16 ; John i. 
20—23.) 

Meanwhile Jesus, now about thirty years of 
age, had coma forth from the obscurity in 
which he had hitherto resided at Nazareth. 
(Luke ii. 51, iii. 23.) Having sought and ob- 
tained baptism from John, with Divine recog- 
nition as the Son of God, and having over- 
come temptation in the wilderness. He with- 
out further delay addressed Himself to His 
life-work in the world. (Matt. iii. 13—17, iv. 
1—11 ; Luke iii. 21, 22, iv. 1—14.) lie claimed 
to be the Messiah spoken of by holy men of 
old (Dan. ix. 25, 26, Ac.), nay more, to be, in 
one seuse, the subordinate (John x. 29), and in 
another the equal of His Heavenly Father 
(v. 30). His ministry, whilst not ignoring 
repentance (Luke xiii. 3 — 5), was one chiefly 
of faith (John iii. 14 — 19) and love (John 
xiii. 34 ; Matt. v. 43 — 46). Twelve apostlea 
(Matt. x. 1—6), and afterwards seventy other 
aisciples, were chosen to aid him *in his 
ministry' (Luke x. 1, Ac.), the former baptiz- 
ing converts as they arose (John iv. 2). John 
the Baptist aaw his own reputation pale 
away under the greater glory of his Divine 
successor, but never allowed* this to evoke 
jealousy within his breast (31 a tt. iii. 11 ; Luke 
iii. 15 ; John i. 15, 27, 29, iii. 28—31), and 
when his faithfulness in reproving sin, even 
in high places, led to his suffering a martyr's 
death (Matt. xiv. 3-12), his baptized followers, 
either at once or gradually, transferred them- 
selves to Jesus (John i. 35—37 ; Acts xix. 
1-5). 

The latter holy teacher thua left alone, 
continued His ministry, it is believed, for 
about three years in all, chiefly at Capernaum 
and other places near the Lake of Galilee 
(Matt. iv. 13 ; Luke vii. 1), as well as in other 
places of that province (Luke vii. 11, Ac. ; 
Matt. xvi. 13), iu Perea beyond Jordan (Matt. 

xix. 1 ; 31 ark x. 1 ; Luke viii. 37), io Samaria 
(John iv. 1 — 12), beyond the Holy Land in 
Phenicia (Mark vii. 24), and, chiefly on occa- 
aions of the great festivals, at Jerusalem, 
which necessitated His visiting other parts of 
Judea (Matt. xx. 29 ; John ii. 23, vii. 1, 2, 10). 
He supported His claims to be the Messiah by 
miracles of knowledge, i.e., prophecies (Matt 

xx. 19, Ac. ; Luke xix. 41—44) and miracles of 
power, such as healing the sick (Matt. ix. 35, 
Ac.), nay, even raising the dead (Mark v. 22 — 
43 ; Luke viii. 41—56 ; John xi. 1 — 44). 


The chief priests and other dignitaries who 
held sway in tha Jewish synagogues, were 
atirred up nearly to madness by jealousy of 
His success, and eagerly accepted the offer of 
an unworthy apostle, Judas Iscariot (i.e., 
apparently of Kerioth in Judea) to betray his 
Lord, A manufactured charge of blas- 
phemy led to the condemnation of Jesus by 
His deadly foe, the high priest, but as the 
power of life and death now rested not with 
the Jewish authorities, but with the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate, a charge of disaffec- 
tion to the imperial government was manu- 
factured, as it was felt that the heathen Roman 
would not attach any weight to the alleged 
blasphemy. The procurator had discernment 
to see clearly that what he was required to do 
was to sanction a judicial murder, and for 
some time refused to become partner io the 
Jewish ruler’s guilt. But as the cry, " Crucify 
him,” *’ crucify him,” continued to rise from 
the multitude, he resolved to avoid uupopu- 
larity at the expense of moral principle, and 
gave sentence that it should l>e as the Jews 
required. The crucifixion therefore took place 
(Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv. ; Luke xxiii.; John 

xix. V Friday was the day when the nefarious 
deed was done, aod three days later, or early 
on Sunday niorniog, news was brought to the 
Apostles, and the Church generally, by certain 
women of their company who had visited the 
aepulehre, that a resurrection had taken place 
(31att. xxviii. ; 31ark xvi. ; Luke xxiv. ; John 

xx. , xxL). At a subsequent interview with 
their risen Lord He gave the Apostles and 
their successors a commission to make dis- 
ciples of all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost (Matt, xxviii. 19, Ac.) ; and 
about forty days after the crucifixion He led 
them out as far as Bethany aod lifted up His 
hands and blessed them. ‘’And it came to 
pass, while he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried np into heaven ” (Luka 
xxiv. 50, 51.). He had predicted His cruel 
death, His resurrection on the third day 
(Matt. xx. 19), and His ascension (John xx. 
17), and had intimated that at a future period 
He would again return to the earth in glory 
(JIatt xxvi. 64, Ac.) For the leading dates 
connected with the life of Christ, see Christ- 
ian Era ; for more details regarding the doc- 
trines, and for the subsequent hiatory of the 
Christian Church, see Christianity. 

Christ-cross, * criss-cross, * crist- 
cross, s. 31ark of the cross, as cut, painted, 
written, or stamped on certain objecta. 
(Latham.) 

1. As the aign of twelve o'clock. 

” Fall to your huaine** eoundly ; the fescue of th* 
dl&l is upon the christ-cross of noon ." — The Puritan, 
lv. 2. (.Varw.) 

2. Probably the Alpha and Omega, or begin- 
ning and end. 

’* Christ** crus* la the crist-crost of *11 our happlnea*." 
— Quarles: Emblems. (.Var«.) 

Christ^ross-row, criss-cross -row, 

s. The alphabet ; so called according to some 
because a cross was placed at the beginning of 
it, or according to others, because it was fro* 
quently from superstitious ideas written or 
printed in the form of a cross. 

" From Infant conning of the Christ-crots-roes 
Or puzzling through a primer, iine hy ilne.** 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. viii. 

Chrlst’s-eye, s. 

Bot . .* A plant. Inula 0 cuius ChristL 

Christ’s-hair, s. 

Bot. : Scolopendrium vulgar*. 

Christ ’s^herb, s. 

Bot. : Ilelleborus niger. 

Christ’s - ladder, * Christis - led- 
dere, s. 

Botany : 

L Erythrcea Centaurium. Prior suggests that 
it was originally called Christ's-gall or Christis 
schale == Christ's-cup, which being mistaken 
for Christi scala gave rise to the latter populai 
name. 

2. A local name in Cheshire for Crateemts 
Pyracantha. (Britt. & Holland.) 

Christ’s- thorn, s. 

Bot. : Paliurus acul tat us, a plant ao called 
from its being believed by many to be tha 
plant from which the crown of thorns was 
made which was placed on the head of Our 
Saviour. It is a common plant in Palestine, and 
being very pliable, is capable of being woven 
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into any shape. The fruit has a aingular ap- 
pearance, resembling a head with a broad- 



brimmed hat. The spiuea are long and sharp, 
the flower rose-sliaped. 

Christ's- wort, Christes-wurte, s . 

Bot. : Helleborus niger ; also called Christ- 
mas-rose (q.v.). 

“Christes wurte flowrc’Ja aI bytirae* about Chriat- 
uiea.’—Lyte, p. 361. 

Chrlst-tlde, s . [Eng. Christ, and tide 
(q.y.).] Christmas ; the season of Christmas. 

" Let Christ'tidf be tliv fast." 

Cartwright . The Ordinary, 1661. 

•Christ, v.f. [Chris t, s.j To make one, or 
unite spiritually with Christ. 

"Being Godded w.th God and Christed with Chriat." 
— B. J tore : My it. of Iniquity, p. 624. 

ohrist-a-de)ph'-I-an, s. & a. [Gr. Xpun-ds 
! Christos) = Chriat, and d6<A</>oi ( adelphoi ) — 
brethren.] 

A. As subst. : One of a sect of Christians, 
calling themselves the brethren of Christ, 
and as such claiming to take their origin from 
the Apostles themselves. [Thomasitk.] 

B. As adj. Belonging to the sect described 
under A. 

• Christ' -al, * christ'-all* a. ks . [Crystal.] 

" And in hla water*. which your mirror make. 
Behold your faces as the christall bright." 

Spenser : Epithalamion . 

• Christ -dom, s. [Eng. CArisf; sniff. -dom.] 
The rule of Christ ; Christendom. 

"Slavea without the liberty in Chrlstdom."— -Mrs. 
Browning: Cry of the Children. 

Christ" -en, * crlst ~en (t silent), v.t. k i. 
[A.S. cristnian = to make a Christian ; cristcn 
= a Christian ; O. Fr. chrestienner.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To receive into the Christian Church by 
baptiam, at which a Christian name is given 
to the child baptized. 

^ The term is limited by some to the por- 
tion of the church service at which the recep- 
tion into the church is made. Thus a child 
may be baptized privately, but the ceremony 
of receiving into the church or christening is 
done publicly in a consecrated building. 

M . . . children might bo christened. If auch were tlio 
wlah of their parouts, . . Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 

ob xL 

* 2. To christianise ; to convert to Christ- 
ianity. 

"I am moat certain thla la tli« first example In Eng- 
laud alncfl It wiw first christened."— Jeremy Taylor: 
Discourse on Extempore Prayer. 

3. To name, to denominate ; to give a name 
to. 

" Where aucb evil* m these rolgn. christen the thing 
whnt you wUl, It cau b« uo bettor thou a mock mil- 
lulilum."— Burnet. 

4. To use for tho first time. (Ofteu said of 
a cup.) 

B, Intrans . ; To be competent to administer 
the rite of baptism. 

*'Thla abould not exempt them . . . nay, though 
they ahould cSriafeu and receive tho sacrouicut 
therein.*— Ayliffo : Par cry on, 469. 

christ'-^n-dom, *crist‘-en dom, *crist- 
ln dom, "cryst yn dame, "crlst-ene- 

dom (t ailent), s. [A.S. rristaidom, cristenan- 
dom.\ 

* 1. Baptiam, from the idea, formerly al- 
most universally entertained, that the admin- 
istration of baptism made a man a Christian. 

"Bothll mo Ixin togedore htrlod with him l>« Christ * 
endom. [Yulg. j>cr l»j»ptli*muiii.)’— W'ydiffe: Horn. 
vL 4. 
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* 2. Christianity, the Christian religion. 

" Er Relut Auityn to Engolonde hroughto c risen- 
dam."— St. Durutan. 60. 

* 3. The name received at baptiam ; a Christ- 
ian name ; hence, any appellation or name. 

4. That portion of the world in which Christ- 
ianity is the recognised or prevailing religion, 
or which ia governed io aecordanee with 
Christian doctrines, as opposed to heathen or 
Mohammedan countries. 

" Like a tench ? by the masa, there Is ne'er a king In 
Christendom could be better hit than I." — Shakrtp.: 
Henry IV., U. 1. 

5. The members of the Christian Church ; 
the whole body of Christians collectively. 

" The destruction of Jerusalem Is the only subject 
now remaining for an epic poem? a subject which, 
like Milton's Fall of Man. should interest all Christen- 
dom, as the Homeric War of Troy Interested all 
Greece."— Coleridge : Table Talk. 

• chris -ten-er ( t silent), a. [Eng. christen; 
-er. ] The priest who performs the ceremony 
of baptism. (Latimer.) 

Chris-ten -Ing (t silent), pr . par., a., & s. 
[Christen.] 

A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. Asparticip. adj. : Pertaining to, or con- 
nected with, the ceremony of christening. 

" My thoughts no christening dinners crost, 

No children cry'd for butter'd toast." 

T. Warton : Progr. of Discontent. 

C. As snbsf. : The act or ceremony of ad- 
mitting into the Christian Church, or of 
naming generally. 

"The success of the launch was most complete, and 
the christening of the ship . . . was followed by hearty 
cheering.' — The Times, Deo. 2, 1976. 

y Chris’-ten-tee, s. [Christianity.] Christ- 
endom. 

"Some puhllque officers of Christentee " — Cdal : 
Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 118. 

* Christ -hogd, $. [Eng. Christ ; -hood.] The 
state or condition of being the Christ, 
(i Chester Plays, ii. 33.) 

Christ -i-an, * crist -en, * cryst-yne, 
crist-ene, S. k a. [A.S. cristen; O. Sax. 
kristin ; O. Fris. kristen ; O. I cel. kristivn ; 
Sw. kristen ; Da. christen ; 0. Fr. Christian, 
christ icn ; Fr. chrHien, all from Lat. Christia- 
nas; Gr. xpioriacos (christ ia nos), from xpiaros 
(christos) = Christ. Trench draws attention 
to the fact that we never in the New Testa- 
ment find the word applied to the followers of 
Jesus, except by their adversaries, and that it 
was not introduced till the preaching of Paul 
to the Gentiles of Antioch, and other causes, 
ah owed that the disciples of the Crucified One 
indicated by their devout Master aimed at 
making their religion that of the entire world. 
The application of the name Christian showed 
that the faith so designated was perceived to 
be not a Jewish sect, but n religion freed 
from nationality or from locality, that it might 
better discharge ita mission to the world. 
(Trench : On the Study of Words, pp. 99,100.)] 
A» As substantive : 

1. One who believes or professes the reli- 
gion of Christ ; a follower of Christ. 

"This Makomoth was a cristenef'—Langland: P. 
Plowman, lu,4I8. 

"The disciples wore called Christians first In An- 
tioch."— AcfJ, xl 20. 

2. One who is bnrn in a Christian country 
or of Christian parents. 

3. Plural : 

(1) \ name assumed by a denomination 
in the United States, to express their alleged 
renunciation of all sectarianism. They are 
rather numerous. They have no creed, nor 
authority in matters of doctrine, but leave to 
each individual the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and the determination thereby of his 
belief. They may be regarded as a sect of 
Unitarian Buptists(gen. pron. Christ'-l-an), 

(2) In tho British Registrar-General's lists 
for 1 SSI of religious denominations having 
certified places of worship in England and 
Wales, the two following occur— («) Christians 
owning no name but the Lord Jesus ; and (/») 
Christians who object to be otherwise desig- 
nated. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Believing in or professing the religion of 
Christ. 

••Criitene men Ogen Imn no fAgon." — Genesis and 
EjoUhs. 

"... tho moot Christian lmrlmrlan who h/ul per- 
petrated on C'hrlttiAna outnw* of which hW Infidel 
allic* would linve boon Ashamed." — Macaulay: Hist. 
Eng , ch. xl. 
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There exist a considerable number of 
minor religious sects, having an appellation 
beginning with the adjective Christian. In 
the United States we have the Christian Con- 
nection (otherwise Christians, or Disciples of 
Christ), and the Christian Union, or, more 
fully, The Church of Christ in Christian UDion. 
Each has over 100,000 members. I n England 
and Wales there are the Christian Believers, 
Brethren, Disciplea, Eliasitea, Unionists, Ac. 

2. Pertaining to Chriat or his religion. 

3. Pertaining to the Church of Chriat; eccle- 
siastical. 

"In briefly recounting the VArioos epeclea of eccl®- 
al&stlcal court*, or. as they Are often styled. Court* 
Christian, I shall begin witn the lowest "—Blackstons : 
Commentaries. 

4. Civilized. 

The most Christian king, a title bestowed 
by Pope Gregory theGreatuponCbarles Martel, 
ami retained by subsequent French kings, aa 
the great supporters of the Church. 

" William declared aloud at his table before many 
persons that he would mako the most Christian Xing 
repent the outrage, . . — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

ch. vii. 

Clirlstlan architecture, s. The intro- 
duction of Christianity naturally had its effect 
on the style of architecture adopted for reli- 
gious buildings. The Roman Early Christian 
style appeared first in basilicas and circular 
churchea. The former were, doubtless, origin- 
ally built on the model of the Roman basilicas 
[Basilicas], but the requirements of the new 
religion soon necessitated various modifications 
in the original plan. The Christian basilicas 
were constructed generally with three aisles : 
the central one broader than the others, the 
left or north being reserved for malea, and the 
right or aonth for females. Sometimes we find 
five aisles. The building terminated in a semi- 
circular apse. The decorations consisted of 
paintings and mosaics, used mainly in the 
apse. The pillars were general of the Corin- 
thian order. [Corinthian.] Symbols were 
largely introduced. These were the cross, the 
monogram of Christ, a lamb or a dove, as 
typifying the Holy Spirit, and a fisb, used as a 
symbol of Christ from the letters of the Greek 
word ixfJJs (ichthus)=& fish, forming the initials 
of the titles of our Lord, TrjaoOs Xpitn-o? ©eov 
viov <rwr»jp (Irsous Christos, Theou huios, soter ) 
= Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 
The roofing was of beams with flat panelling, 
frequently gilt The altar stood at the east 
end in front of the apse. The space round the 
altar was railed off and called the sanctuary. 
Adjoining the entrance was generally a narrow 
space called the Xarthex. [Narthex.] In 
tbe middle of a portico in front of the building 
was a bowl for washing the hands. [Can- 
tharus.] A crypt was constructed under the 
altar for the reception of the bones of the 
patron-saint. The most magnificent specimen 
of Byzantine auehitectnre is the Church of St 
Sophia at Constantinople, built originally by 
Constantine, and inbuilt after ita destruction 
by fire, by Justinian in the sixth century. 
[Byzantine.] Russian church architecture 
was at first a deterioration of Byzantine, 
modified in the fifteenth century, by the 
introduction of bulb-shaped domes, adopted 
from the Tartars. The Gothic, or Pointed 
style, the most familiar to us in religious 
architecture, is distinguished by the pointed 
arch, formed of two segments of a circle 
meeting in a point. [Gothic.] The Per- 
pendicular and Flamboyant styles are de- 
teriorations of the Gothic [Flamboyant, 
Pkri'Endiculan], deriving their names from 
the foim of the tracery, of the windows, and 
ornaments. '1 he Classic styles of architecture 
have been comparatively rarely adopted in 
church architecture. The Cathedral of St. 
Paul, which by its dome recalls St. Peter's at 
Rome, is an example of tlie Renaissance, or 
revived Roman style. In plan, English 
churches generally form a Latin cross, consist- 
ing of a nave, transepts, ami chancel — (see 
these words) — their direction being almost 
invariably cast and west. In » few isolated 
instances, such as St. Sepulchre's, at Cam- 
bridge, the plan is circular. 

Christian courts, s. pi. 

Law : The same as Ecclesiastical courts. 

Christian ora, s. 

Chron . ; The cm or epoch introduced by the 
birth of our lx)rd. It was calculated l ack 
about the year 532, by a monk, Dionysiua 
Kxiguns, the latter word, meaning little, being 
assumed cither because his stature was diminu- 
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tive or because be modestly believed bia mental 
powers small, which they were not. It ia 
thought that he fixed the advent too late by 
four years, and that consequently Jesus was 
born, if the contradiction in terms can be per- 
mitted, in d.c. 4. Mr. J. W. Bosanqoet con- 
siders that it was in b.c. 3. On these views 
the year 1SS2 of the Christian era is really 
1686 or 1885. The Christian era is sometimes 
called the Dionysian era. 

Christian name, s . The name given to 
a ehild on its admission into the Christian 
Church at baptism, as distinguished from the 
surname or family name. 

Christian period, j. 

Archceol. : The period from the introduction 
of Christianity till now. It varies in dilferent 
countries, as for instance in Syria and in 
England. 

Christian science, «. A religious 
and mental healing eyatem which originated 
about 1806 in Beaton, and has spread to gome 
email extent. It teaches “the reality and 
allneas of Gi*3, the unreality and nothingness 
of matter.” 

Christian -scientist, «. One who 

believes in Christian-acionce. 

• Chris'-ti-an, v.t. [Christen.] To convert 
to Christianity ; to baptize. 

* Chris'-tl-an-I^m, s. [Fr. ckristianisme ; 
Lat. christianismus, from Gr. xpi 107*6$ 
(christianismos) = the profession of Christ- 
ianity. ] 

1. Christianity, the profession of the Christ- 
ian religion. 

2. Christendom ; the nations profesilng 
Christianity. 

Christ -l-an-ite (l), a. [Named after Prince 
Frederick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius 
in company with the discoverers Monticelli 
and Coveil i, with suff. dte (Min,) (q.v.).] 

Min. ; A variety of Anorthite occurring at 
Mount Vesuvius in isolated blocks among the 
old lavas ; also in the Faroe Islands and 
Java. 

Christ'-i-an-ite (2), s. [Named after Chris- 
tian VII T. of Denmark, with Eng. sutf. -ite 
(Min.)( q.v.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. The same as Anorthite (q.v.). 

2. Christ ianite of Dcscloizeaux : The same ae 
PuiLLirsirE (q.v.). 

Chris ti an -i ty, *cris ti-en-te, *crys- 
ty-an-te, * crls-tan-te, s. [O. Fr. cw 

tientet , crcstiente; Fr. chrdiente, from Lat. 
ehrist iunitas .] 

1. Christendom ; the professors of the 
Christian religion. 

2. The Christian religion ; the doctrines and 
precepts taught by Christ. 

*[ To take a comprehensive view of Christ- 
ianity, attention should be given to (I) its 
doetrines, (2) its government and discipline, 
and (3) its history from the time that it was 
introduced into tilt* world until now. 

(I) The Doctrines of Christianity : Though 
the professors of Christianity have separated 
Into many seets. as have the Mohammedans, 
the Brahmanists, and others, yet all but a 
small minority are really at one with respect 
to certain great fundamental doetrines. Christ- 
ians believe in a Supreme Being— the one 
living and true God. The immense majority 
hold that it is not inconsistent with mono- 
theism to aecept the tenet that in the Divine 
Unity there is a Trinity, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, to all of whom worship 
of the highest kind can be paid. Jesus Christ 
Is identified by them with the second person 
of the Godhead, and is held to be at once God 
and Man. As God He existed from eternal 
ages, and was nnt first brought- into being 
when born at Bethlehem, They consider that 
lie was miraculously conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and that His mother remained the 
Virgin Mary after having brought Him into 
the world. The reason why He caine to this 
earth is held to have been that lie had been 
commissioned by His Eternal Father to under- 
take a mission of mercy to the earth. Another 
tenet of their faith represents man as having 
been created innocent, hut to have fallen, and 
now to be guilty and in need of a Saviour. 
Christ is believed to have been that Divioe 


Saviour. His life on earth is regarded as 

I laving been perfect, eo that He constitutes 
the exemplar for all mankind. His death is 
held to have been an atonement for sins m>t 

II is own, and to have been bo important that 
to it all Jewish ceremonies and symbols and 
all Messianic prophecy, as with a linger, 
pointed. Faith in His Divine mission and 
work, and specially du the efficacy of II is 
death, are insisted on to put sinners ia pusses- 
ainu of the benefits purchased by their Re- 
deemer's death. The historic facts of His 
resurrection and ascension are pointed to as 
evidences of the sanction and acceptance of 
His work by Hia Heavenly Father, and implicit 
trust is expressed in His coining again agree- 
ably to His promise to earth, and in His 
ultimately becoming the Judge of the world. 
At the linal assize it ia believed that those 
whose good deeds show that they have be- 
lieved iq Him, shall he rewarded by eternal 
felicity, whilst everlasting misery shall be in 
store for those who have been faithless and 
wicked. The acceptance of this creed by mau 
in his fallen state, is held to be impossible 
without Divine assistance, and it is considered 
that the Holy Ghost, if solicited, will give the 
requisite spiritual power to produce faith in 
the most unbelieving heart. The Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments are regarded 
as possessing inspiration in a sense in which 
no other book has it, and as being, therefore, 
in the highest degree fitted to enlighten 
inquiring minds as to religious duty. 

(2) The government and discipline of Christ- 
ianity ; [For these see Chcjrch government.] 

(3) The history of Christianity : [For this see 
Church history.] 

% Christianity is part of the law of England, 
though certain statutes in its support, now 
regarded as persecuting, have either been 
allowed to fall into desuetude, or have been 
formally annulled. Similar laws, making 
offences against Christianity punishable existed 
in sumo of the Colonies, but no such statutes 
can exist in the United fStates. 

christi-an-i -za-tion, chrls-ti-an-I- 

fa’-tlon, s. [Eng. christianize) ; -at ion.) The 
act of converting to Christianity, (c -hr, Obs.) 

chris -ti -an -Ize, chris-tx-an-Jse, v.t. & i. 

[ Fr. christianiscr ; Low Lat. christiunizo, from 
Gr. xpumo.vi$ui (christianizo)— to make Christ- 
ian, xP lVT ^ avu<i (christianos) = Christian.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Td make Christian, to convert to Christ- 
ianity. 

*2. Td adapt to Christianity or Christian 
doctrines. 

"The principles of Plntonick philosophy, as it is 
now christianUel." — Lrydvn. 

* B. Infra ns. ; To become Christian. 

" Prester John . . . doth in some sort devoutly 
cA riitia n aaf—Sylvcster : Colonist, STi>. ( Jia 

chris -ti-an ized, chris’-ti-an-ised, pa. 
par. or a.* [Christianize.] 

chris -ti-an-izlhg, chris-ti-an-is-irig, 

pr . par,, a ., & s. [Christianize..] 

A. A B. As pr. par . & part ic ip. a >fj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
Christian ; Christianization. 

Chris -ti-an -like, a. [Eng. Christian; 
dike.] 

1. Of things: Befitting a Christian. 

** . . . avoid* them with great discretion, or under- 
take* thorn with a moat Christianlike fear. 
Shakes p. : J Inch Ado , it 3. 

2. Of persons : Like a Christian. 

" Although the duke was enemy to him. 

Vet he, moct christi tnlike, laments his death." 

Shake*? : 2 Henry »'/., iii. 2. 

# Chris’-ti-an-ly, * cris-ten-ly, A a. 

[Eng. Christian; Mid. Eng. CrisUn ; andauff. 
■ly.] 

A. As adv. : Like a Christian ; in a manner 
befitting a Christian. 

" Tbi* child Maurice was si th then emperour 
Iniaad by the pope and lyved cristenly." 

CA«iucer • C. T., 5,541. 

B. As adj. : Christianlike ; befitting a 
Christian. 

"Father he hlght and he was In the parish ; a 
Christ ianly plainness 

Clothed from his head to his feet the old man 
of seventy winters." 

Longfellow : The children of the Lord's Supper. 


* Chris’- ti-an-ness, s. [Eng. Christian; 
-n«s.] The quality of beiug Christianlike or 
in aecordauee with Christian teaching. 

"... ami In like manner to Judge the Christian 
ness of an action by the law of natural reason. . . 
Hammond : (Jf Conscience, $36. 

* chris : ti-an-og-raph-$f,s. [Gr. xp«m<n o« 
(ehrist ianos) ==a Christian, ypa^ei’a (grapheia) 
= r description, ypd<£ai (grapfto) = to de- 
scribe.] An account and description of Christ- 
ian countries aud Beets. 

"In my christfanography you may see diver* litur- 
gies.-— Pa gift : Hercsivgraphy, p. 64. 

* Chris tic'-o list, s. [Lat. Christicnla; from 
Christus = Christ, and colo — to worship.] A 
worshipper of Christ. 

* Chris -tide, s. [Eng. CAris^mos), and tide 
(q.v.).] Christmas-tide. 

" it [ivyl flowereth not till July, and the berries aro 
not ripe till Christ ids .' — Culpepper : Eng. Physic., p. 

120 . 

chris-tis-d'-ni-a, s. [Named after Sir Robert 
Christ ison, Bart*., M.D., Ac., Professor of 
Materia Mechca iu the University of Edin- 
burgh.] 

JSof. : A gcnuB of pariaitic plants, contain- 
ing ten or twelve species, and belonging to 
the order Orobanchaceae. They are natives of 
India. 

* Christ'-lcss, a. [Eng. Christ ; dess.) Hav- 
ing no faith in Christ ; without the spirit of 
Christ ; unchristian. 

•• And a million horrible echoe* broke 

From the red-ribbed hollow behind the wood. 

And thuudered up into heaven the Christies* 
code 

That must have life for a blow." 

Tennyson : Maud, xxlL 1. 

Christ'-mas(t silent),* cristmes,* cristes- 
messe, * crystenmas, * clirystinas, 
* cristemasse, s. k a. [A.a. Crist = 
Christ; me45e = mass, festival.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. The festival of the Nativity of Christ, 
observed by the Christian Church yearly on 
the 25th December. 

",i Augustine considered the fast of Good 
Friday, aud the festivals, Easter, Ascension, 
and Whitsuntide, as the only liulj days which 
had an Apostolic origin and t tie sanction nf a 
general council. Christmas he deemed tu be 
of later origin and lesser authority. When 
the first efforts were made to fix the period of 
the year when the advent took place, there 
were, us we learn from Clement of Alexandria, 
advocates for the 2oth May, and tor the 20th 
nr 21st April. The Oriental Christians gener- 
ally were of opinion that both the birth and 
baptism of Jesua took place on the Cth of 
January. Julian I., bishop of Rome fron. 
a.d. 337—352, contended for the 25th Dece*^ 
ber, a view to which the Eastern Church ulfe 
mately came round, while the Church of tli% 
West adopted from their brethren in the East 
the view that the baptism was on the 6th of 
January. When the festival was at length 
placed in December, it afforded a substitute to 
the various nations who had observed a festi- 
val nf rejoicing that t he shortest day of the 
year had passed, besides spanning over the 
great interval between Whitsuntide of duo 
year and Good Friday of the next Coming to 
the Roman Christian converts in lieu of the 
saturnalia, to which they had been accustomed 
while yet they were heathens, its purity be- 
came sullied almost at the first l*v revelry 
which had crept into it from this souree. 
Similarly the Yule log, the mistletoe, Ac., 
among ourselves, are relies of an older faith. 

2. The season of Christinas, t.e., froir. 
Christnms-eve to Old Cbristmas-day, or 
Twelfth-night, January 6th. 

** Ino niyclie feates a*e at Crist esmeste . " — A yen bits 
0 / huoyt. p. 213. 

*t 3. The holly (Ilex aquifolium), or other 
deeorations for Christmas. (Stainer <£ Isarrctt.) 

B. ^4s adj . : Pertaining to or in uae at 
Christmas. 

" Here was a consent, 

(Knowinff alorchand of oar merriment) 

To dash it like a Christmas comedy." 

Xhakesp. : Loot's Labour's Lett, v. 1 

Christmas-box, s. 

* 1. A little box in which presente were 
collected at Christmas. 

M When time comes round, a Christmas-box they 
hear. 

And one day makes them rich for all the year." 

Gay : Trivia. 

2. A present given at Christmas. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet. here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go- pdt, 
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Christmas - card, s. An ornamented 
card, having on it a few words of Christmas 
grouting to the friend to whom it Is sent. Not 
much known prior to the decade 1870—1880. 
Christ inas-earils during that period came so 
muidi into use as to inllict upon postmen an 
amount of extra labour second only to that of 
Valenti uc-day. 

Christmas carol, s. A song of praiso 
Bung at Christmas. 

Christmas-day, s. (Christmas, l.] 

Christmas eve, «. The eve of Chriat- 

mas-day ; the night of December 24th. 

Christmas flower, s. 

Botany : 

1. flelleborus nlger. [Christmas-rose.] 

2. Eranthis hycmaUs. 

* Christmas herb, s. 

Hot. : Helkborus niger. ( LyU .) 

Christmas music, a. 

Music: 

1. Cantatas, the words of which are suitable 
to Christmas. 

2. Music played by waits. (Waits.) (Stainer 
<£ Barrett .) 

Christmas rose, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Helleborus niger, order Ra- 
min (uil&cere, so called from its flowering at 
Christmas ; also called Christinas* flower (q.v.). 

Christmas tale, s. A tale, generally 
fiction, told at Christmas. It would origin- 
ally he done at the family gathering around 
the Yule log, but is now done better in. the 
Christmas numbers of the aeveral popular 
periodicals. 

Christmas-tide, s. The season of Christ- 
mas. 

Christmas tree, s. A small tree, gene- 
rally a young Mr, on the brauclies of which 
presents for children are hnug at Christmas. 

t chris-to-log'-i-cal, a. (Eng. chrlstolog(y) ; 
deal.] Of or pertaining to Christology. 

t Chris-tol-6-gy, s. (Gr. Xp.ords (Christos) 
= Christ ; Aoyo<r (logos) — a discourse, 

(lego) = to tell, to discourse. ) A discourse 
concerning Christ, or the doctrines of the 
Christian Church. 

" Tho rwiiler will ftml tn this author an eminent ex- 
cellence In that p\rt of divinity which 1 make bold to 
call C'hrhtoUtgi/, in displaying the groat mystery of 
goodncM, Oiaf the Son manifested In human flesh.” — 
Trench: On the Stud)/ of Word*, p. 132. 

ohris to-lytc, s. (Gr. Xptords (Christos) = 
Christ, and hvu> (hm) = to loose.] One of a 
scet of Christians in the sixth century, who 
held that, when Christ descended into hell 
(Hades), Tie left both Ilis body and soul 
there, and rose with Ilia Divine nature alone. 
(Ogilvie.) 

* chris tom, a. [A mistuko for chrisom 

<•!•▼•) J 

Chris toph'-an y, s. [Gr. Xpiords (Christos) 
= Christ, and «f>aiVw (pAaind) = to bring to 
light, to nuke to appear.] An appearance 
of Christ, iis^d especially of His several ap- 
penniuces to His disciples between His resur- 
rection sud ilis ascension. 

"Tho order tn which he enumerates his chrltfo 
phaniex ." — .S-'rntui : Life of Jans; Tram. (1816), § 138. 

Christ’- o-phito, s. [From St Christophe 
mine at Breitenbrunn. where it is found ; and 
sufl*. -ite (Min.) (q. v.).] 

Mi >. : A brilliant blaek blende, a variety of 
Sphalerite or Blende (q.v.X Sp. gr., 3*91-3*1)23. 

chrd-ds-tair-^c^, s.pl. (Or. xPo<* or \poia 
( rhroa or chroia )= col our, and aoraxos (astakos) 
= ji crab.) A class of pellucid gems, com- 
prehending nil those of variable colours, as 
viewed in dilforent lights. (Webster.) 

chro' ma-scope, s. [Gr. x/*V a (chroma) = 
colour ; <TK»neoi (skoprdj^to view, to examine. 1 
An instrument to exhibit tho three optical 
r Meets of colours : (l) The refraction of prisms 
and lenses; (2) The transmission of light 
through transparent media ; (3) The reflection 
of spcouliims. 

chro' mate, *. (Chromium.) 

Chromate of iron: 

Min. : The same as Chromite (q.v.X 


Chromate of lead : 

1. Chem. : FbCrOj. A lead salt of chromic 
acid. (Chromium. ] 

2. Min. : The same as Chocoitk (q.v.X 

3. Dyeing, Ac. : The various chromates of 
lead are used to give yellow and red colours. 

Chromate of lead and copper: 

Min. : The same as VAuquELinrrE (q.v.). 

Chromate of jiotassium : 

Chem., Ac.: The potassium salt of chromic 
acid, much used, as is the bichromate, in 
calico-printing, and for making pigments. 
Soluble chromates are detected by giviug n 
yellow precipitate with plumbic acetate, a 
crimson red precipitate with argentic nitrate, 
and by forming green solutions of chromic 
chloride, Civ.Clg, when boiled with alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid. A dry chromate heated 
with NaCl and strong gives off orange- 

red vapoui'9 of chlorochromie acid. Insoluble 
chromates fused with potassium nitrate yield 
K2OO4 potassium chromate. 

chrd-mftt'-Ic, * chrd-mat -ick, a. (Fr. 
chromatique ; Lat. chromaticus, from Hr. 
Xptupan/co? (chromatikos) = suited for colour; 
XpCjpa (chroma) = colour.] 

1. Relating to colour, or colours ; coloured. 

" These actions often display themselves In chro- 
matic phenomena of great splendour.” — Tj/ndall: 
/Vay of Science, 3rd ed., vi. 116. 

2. rertainirig to a Beale of semitones in 
music ; including notes not belonging to a 
diatonic scale. [Chromatic scale.] 

chromatic aberration, s. 

Optics : ( See extract). 

" In the refracting telescopes . . . the different r«- 
frangibillty of the different coloured rays presents an 
obstacle tu the extension of tlieir powi-r beyond very 
moderate limits. The focus of a lens being shorter as 
Its refractive index is greater, it follows, that one and 
the same lens refracts violet rays to a focus nearer to 
Its surface than red. ... If the paper be held in tbe 
focus for mean rays, or between the vertices of the red 
and violet cones, these will then form a distinct image, 
being collected In a point : but the extreme, end all 
the other intermediate ravs, wiU be difUised over 
circles of sensible magnitude, and form coloured bor- 
ders, rendering the image indistinct and hazy. Tins 
deviation of the several coloured rays from oue focus 
is called chromatic aberration."— Uncyclupcodia Me- 
tropolitana ; Light. 

chromatic chord, s. 

Music: A chord which contalna a note or 
notes foreign to diatouic progression. (Stainer 
A Barrett.) 

chromatic harmony, s. 

Music: Harmony made up of chromatic 
chords. (Slain cr A Barrett.) 

chromatic interval, s. 

Music: An interval which is augmented or 
diminished. (Stainer A Barrett.) 

chromatic modulation, s. 

Music: Modulation in which, by means of 
chromatic harmony, there is n passing into 
on extreme key. (Stainer A Barrett.) 

chromatic printing, s. The art of 

rintiug in colours. [Chromotype.] (For a 
eseription of the process, see Knight: Viet, 
of Bractkal Mechanics, i. 644.) 

chromatic scale, a. 

Music: A scale which proceeds by semi- 
tones. 

chromatio thermometer, a. When 
the edge of a reetaugulur plate of glass is 
applied to a piece of heated metal, or other 
substance having a temperature different from 
that of tho glass, ami exposed to a beam of 
polarised light, coloured fringes are developed. 
As the different tints depend on the different 
temperatures of the glass (which is supposed 
to be known), and that of the object to which 
it Is applied, the colour of the central fringe 
affords a means of inferring approximately the 
temperature of the substance. (Knight.) 

chromatic type, $. Tyne made in parts, 
which are inked ol various colours and sepa- 
rately impressed, ao as to unite into a varie- 
gated whole. 

* chrd mafc-i-oal, a. [Eng. chromatic; -of.] 
Chromatic. 

" Among sundry kinds of music that which Is called 
ehrmnatic-tl delycMeth. enlargoth, and Jor^tli the 
heart. . . .'—Holland : Plutarch . p. l.OVi. (Rich.) 

‘chro mAt'-I-col-ly, odr. [Fmg. chromatical; 
-ty.) In a chromatic manner. 


chra-mAt-ic^, s. [Eng. cAromofic, with 
sign of nlural in Gr. xp<*WTi*a (chromaliha).'] 
(See extract.) 

“The science which examines and explains the 
various properties of tbecolours of tiglitamiuf natural 
boilies, and which forms a principal brunch of optics, 
1ms been properly deuum muted cArowtailc*. from the 
Greek word xpw^ca, which signifies colour."— licet: 
Cyclopcesia ; Colour. 

chro s. (Gr. xf>“>pa (chroma), 

genii. xp^m« to « (chromatos) =. colour ; e’Sov 
(cit/os) = appearance.) The colouring matter 
of plants. 

chro -ma-ti§m, s. (Gr. xpwpumcr^os (chromas 
tismos) ^ a colouring, a dyeiug.J 

Bot. : The same as Chromism (q.v.). 

chrom-a-to-dys-dps i-a. s. [Gr. xp^mo 

(ch I'oma), xpuiptnos {chromatos) = colour ; 
(dus) =s bad, ood unp (ops) = tbe eye.] 

Med. : The same aa Curomatopsecdopsia 
( q.v.). 

* chro-ma-tog’-raph-y, s. [Gr. xp^mo 
(chroma) = colour \ypd(p g (graphs) = a writing, 
a treatise, ypd^oj (grapho) = to write, to de- 
scribe.] A tliscourse or treatise oa chromatics. 

* chrd-ma-tol'-o-gfy, s. (Gr. xpw^a (cAroma) 

= c:olour'; Aoyoy (logos) = a discourse.] A 
treatise on colours. (Field.) 

chrom-n^to-mct-a-blcps'-i-a, a. [Gr. 
Xpd ifta * (cAroma), \p<upa7 o? ( chromatos ) = 
colour, and pe-rafiXtnuj (metdblcjyo) = to look 
from oue place to another.] 

Med. : The same as Chroaiatopseudopsia 
( q.v.). 

chro-ma-tom’-e-tor, s. [Gr. xpupa (chroma) 
= colour, »and ^u-rpoi' (metnm) = a measure.) 
A scale for measuring tbe degrees of colours. 

chro-mat’-o-phore, s. [Gr. xP’V a (cAronta), 
XpwM UT °s (c/irdmafos) = colour, aud <f>op»w 
(phurto) = to bear.) 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A pigment-cell in the skin, tn which the 
change of colour in some animals is due. 

(2) Oue of the blue, bead-like bodies in the 
common Sca-auemoue (Actinia mesembryan - 
themum). 

2. Bot. : An inclusive name for the granules 
in the protoplasm of plants. 

chr dm-a-t oph-or-ous, a. (Eng. chromato- 

phor(e ) ,* -quo.] 

1. Containing pigment. 

2. Having ebrumatophores. 

chrom - a-to -pscu- dop'-sis, s. (Or. 

XP^m® (cAroma), xP^paTos (cnromu fos) = colour, 
and i hevSo (pseudo) in coiupos. = false, Ac.J 

Med. : A term used synonymously with 
chromatodysopsia and chromalometablepsia 
to signify a defect in the power of distinguish- 
ing different colours. [Colour- Blindness.] 

chro'-ma-trope, chro mo trope,.*. [Gr. 

Xp<j/m ( chronut ) = colour ; rpoinj (fro^ T ) a 
turning, rptrrw (fre/d) = to turn, to twist.] 
A11 arrangement in a magic-lantern similar in 
its L'ffect to the kaleidoscojje. The pictures 
are produced by brilliant designs bring puiotrd 
upm two circnlar glasses, and the glasses 
being made to rotate In different directions. 

chro -ma- type, s. (Gr. xpwfia (chroma) ~ 
colour; Vi>»ro< (fnpos) = type.] 

Photog. : A jirocess in which the chromic 
acid is deoxidized. There aie several moles 
of getting photographs by the chromic salts, 
preferably the bichromate of potash. (Also 
attrib.) 

chrom’ chi or -It o, (Gr. xp^M j (cftrdmn) 
= colour, aud Eng. chlorite.) 

Min.: A reddish-viol. -t. micaceous mineral 
from Texas ; a variety of Feimiuitc (q.v.), 

chrome, s. !c a. (Chromium.) 

chrome-alum, s. 

Chrm. : k'^Oj-Cr-XSO^-oiH^O. It Is a 
crystal Usable purple double salt of sulphate 
of chromium and sulphates of jiotassium, 
Bodinm or ammonium, having the formula of 
common alum, the alumina being replaced by 
sesquioxide of chromium. 

chrome-colour, s. Properly, any colour 
prepurud from the salt9 of clmnnium, but 
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generally Applied to any colour which, when 
dry, is of a soft powdery consistence, and may 
be mixed with oil without grinding. (Ogilvie.) 

chrome-green, s. A pigment of a beau- 
tiful dark-green colour, prepared from the 
oxide of chromium. 

chrome-iron, s. [Chromium.] 

chrome-oohre, j. 

Min. : A clayey material, containing some 
oxide of chrome. It occurs of a bright-green 
shade of colour. Compos. : Silica, 57*0— 64 0; 
alumina, 22*5— 30*00 ; oxide of chromium, 
2‘00— 10*5 ; sesquioxide of iron, 0*00— 3*5 ; 
water, 0*00— 11*0. (Dam.) 

chrome-orange, s. A pigment of a 
dark-orange colour, prepared from the sul>- 
chromate of lead. 

chrome red, s. A pigment of a beauti- 
ful red colour ; a basic red chromate. 

chrome yellow, s. A yellow pigment of 
various shades prepared from lead chromate. 
[Chromium.] 

chrome, v.t. [Chrome, s.] 

Dyeing : To treat (as wool) with bichromate 
of potash. 

ohro -meid-o - scope, s. [Or. 

(eftrdma) = colour ; elfio? (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance ; a*07rew (skopeo) = to see.) The 
same as Debuscope (q.v.). 

chro -mic, a. [Eng. c?irom(e); -ic.) Pertain- 
ing to chrome, or prepared from it. 

chromic acid, s. 

Chem. : Chromium trioxide, Cr0 3 +H 2 0, 

a substance obtained from chromium, much 
used by dyers aud calico-printers for dyeing 
orange or red colours. It maybe prepared by 
adding gradually from 120 to 180 parts, by 
volume, of pure concentrated sulphuric acid 
to 100 parts of a cold saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash. The crystals of the 
trioxide separate as the solution cools. 
The mother liquor should be poured off, and 
the crystals dried upon a tile ; they may be 
purified hy recrystallization from solution in 
water. With excess of sulphuric acid, chromic 
acid is a valuable reagent for dissolving the 
Intercellular substance of plants ; it is also 
much used in orgaaic chemistry as a powerful 
oxidizing agent Chromic acid is readily 
decomposed by organic matter, as dust, Ac., 
and must therefore be preserved in a well- 
atoppered bottle. Its aqueous solution, which 
should be of a pale-yellow colour, is used for 
hardening and preserving nervous and mus- 
cular tissues, Ac. It should be prepared when 
required. Chromic acid, HoCrO.*, only exists 
in solution. It dyes wool 'and silk yellow, 
but will not dye cotton. Chromic acid boiled 
In wine dyes wool a clear brown colour, if no 
colouring matter, acted upon by chlorine acid, 
has been added to the wine. 

chromic iron, chromic iron ore, s. 

Min. : The same as Chromite (q.v.). 

chromic mica, s. 

Min. : The same as Fuschite (q.v.). 

chrd -mld, s. [Chromidje.) Any fish of the 
family Chromidm (q.v.). 

chr om'-i-dro, s. pi. [From M od. Lat. chromit 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Ichthy. : A family of Pharyngognathoas 
fishes. They have fleshy lips, and the lateral 
line interrupted. They are found mostly in 
fresh water in the hotter parts of the world, 
though one species is iu the Mediterranean. 

chro ml-om'-e ter, s. [Gr. xp%*a ( chroma ) 
— colour, and ne-rpov (metron) = a measure.) 
An instrument for determining the purity of 
water by its colourlessness. It consists of a 
glass tube of about a yard in length, closed at 
the end by a cork, aud resting upon a white 
dish of porcelain. A greeu tiuge is produced 
by minute algie, a white opacity often by 
fungoid growths ; iron salts are indicated by 
a peculiar ochry colour. (Knight.) 

chro'-mia, s. [Gr. xpCtpa ( chroma ) = colour.) 

Ichthy : The type-genns of the family 
Chroraidae (q.v.). 

chrom'-i^m, s. [Gr. xp^pa (chroma) = colour ; 
and Eng. suff. -ism.) 


Bat. : Au abnormal colouring of plants. It 
is called also Chromatism. 

Chro'-mite, s. [Eng. chrome, and suff. - ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral of a aubmetal- 
lic lustre : colour between iron-black and 
browniah-black, atreak brown ; opaque, and 
brittle. It ia widely distributed in America, 
Asia Minor, Ac. Hardness, 5*5 ; sp. gr., 
4*321. Comp.: Protoxide of iron, 1S*0— 38*95 ; 
magnesia, 0*0 — 18*13 ; oxide of chromium, 
39*51— 63*38 ; alumina, 0 0— 19*84 ; ailica, 
0*0—10-60. (Dana.) 

chro'-mi-um, s. [Gr. (chroma) = 

colour.) 

Min. .• A metallic tetrad element discovered 
by Yauquelin in 1797; symbol, Cr. *, atomic 
weight, 52*2 ; sp. gr., 6. The chief ore of this 
metal is chrome-iron, FeOCroOs, found in 
the Shetland Islands, and a lead chromate 
PbCrO* The metal is obtained by the action 
of sodium vapour on red-hot chromium tri- 
chloride. It forms hard grey cubic crystals, 
infusible, insoluble in concentrated acids. 
Chromium forms with oxygen the following 
oxides CrO, Cr 2 0 3 , Cr 3 0.j, CrO s . All com- 
pounds of chromium are prepared from the 
chromates. Chrome-iron ore is fused with car- 
bonate of potassium and chalk, and the fused 
mass is treated with water, and a soluble 
yellow chromate of potassium, KjjCrO.*, is 
obtained ; it crystallises in yellow rhombic 
anhydrous crystals, isoraorphous with potas- 
sium sulphate ; it dissolves in 2 parts of water 
at 16* ; ita solution is of a strong yellow 
colour, even when dilute. Chromium dieftro- 
mate, or bichromate of potassium, K^CroO-, is 
obtained by adding sulphuric acid to the 
chromate ; it crystallises red triclinic cp’stals ; 
it is used for making pigments. It dissolves 
in 10 parts of water at 16°. Lead chromate, 
PbCrCXi, a fine yellow precipitate, is obtained 
by adding a soluble lead salt to a solution of 
potassium chromate ; it is called chrome-yellow. 
By heating it with saltpetre it is converted into 
a basic red chromate, called orange-chrome or 
chrome-orange. Chromium trioxide Cr0 3 is 
formed by adding excess of H2SO4 to potassium 
chromate ; it forms soluble red needle crystals, 
which are reduced by organic matter to sesqui - 
oxide 0 / chromium. By heating to redness po- 
tassium dichromate it is converted into neutral 
chromate and sesquioxide of chromium, Cr 2 0 3 , 
which is a beautiful green powder, giving a 
green colour to glass and porcelain ; it is 
nearly insoluble in acids. The pigment used to 
produce a piuk colour on eartheaware is made 
by heatiog to redness a mixture of thirty parts 
of peroxide of tin, ten of chalk, and one of 
potassium chromate ; the product is powdered, 
and washed with hydrochloric acid. The 
hydrated oxide can be obtained as a green 
precipitate by adding ammonia to one of its 
salts. Chromic chloride CroClg and chromic 
sulphate Cro'SC>4) 3 are obtained by dissolving 
the hydrated oxide in the acid. The salts of 
chromium sesquioxide exist in green and in 
violet-red modifications. Potassium dichrom- 
ate is easily reduced by boiling it with hydro- 
chloric acid and alcohol to chromium sesqui- 
chloride snd chloride potassium. When sul- 
phuric acid is used, chrome-alum, a double 
sulphate of chromium and potassium, is ob- 
tained, which has a deep violet tint. Chromium 
monoxide chromous oxide, CrO, nbsorbs oxy- 
gen rapidly ; it is only known in the form of 
hydrate Cr(OH) 2 . Chromium dichloride, CrCL, 
is a powerful deoxidizer. Chromium salts are 
easily detected by giviog in both the inner 
and outer blowpipe - flame green beads with 
borax, by forming a yellow soluble aalt when 
fused with an alkali, which is converted 
into a green solution by reducing agents. 
Ammonia gives a green precipitate with the 
sesqui-salts. Potash and soda hydrates give a 
precipitate of Cr^OH^, soluble in excess, re- 
precipitated on boiling. Ammonium sulphide 
precipitates the hydrated green sesquioxide of 
chromium Cr^OIl^. Chromium can be de- 
tected in the presence of the other metals of 
this group, by fusing the precipitate with 
KN0 3 , or platinum -foil, treating the fused 
mass with water, filtering, acidifying with 
acetic acid, and adding plumbic acetate, which 
precipitates yellow plumbic chromate. 

chro mo (1), in compos. [Gr. (chroma) 

— colour.) 

chromo-lithograph* s. A lithograph 
printed in colours. 


chromo lithograph, v. To produce by 
chromo-lithography. 

chromo-lithographer, *. A printer 
of chromo-lithographs. 

chromo-lithography, s. The art of 

printing cbromo-lithographs. 

(1) Hist. ; Colour-printing waa first used in 
Europe in illuminRtiog missals and making 
playing-cards, but it was not successful till it 
was combined with lithography, invented be- 
tween a.d. 1796 aud 1800 by Alois Senefelder 
of Prague. 

(2) Present Process: An outline-drawing is 
first traced, then various stones are taken, 
one for each colour, to which the drawing ia 
transferred. Then the artist puts in the 
colours, with soap, of the tints required. Next 
the slab is put upon the press and damped, 
after which the oil colour is applied with a 
leathern roller ; the parts which contain no 
drawing, being wet, resist the ink, while the 
drawing itself, being oily, repels the water 
while retaining the colour. 

chromo-lithographic, a. Pertaining 
to, or executed io, chromo-lithography. 

chromo oyclograph, s. A coloured 

picture produced by a succession of wooden 
blocks, each bearing its separata colour. 
[Chromatic Printjno.) 

chro'-mo (2), s. [See def.) A contraction of 
chromo-lithograph (q.v.). 

chromo-type, s. 

1. Printing: A sheet printed in colours. 
The modes are various, but the usual plan is 
to prepare a block for each colour, or a form 
for each colour, and to place the paper upon 
each in succession, the exact place being pre- 
served at each impression by means of register 
pins or a similar device. [Chromatic Print- 
ing ; Chromo-lithography.) 

2. A photographic picture produced In the 
natural colours. This was long sought by 
Niepce de St. Victor, and he announced hia 
success even with yellow, but no way has 
been discovered of fixing these heliochromie 
pictures. (Knight.) 

chrom'-d chro, s. IEng. chrom(e); ochre.) 

Min. : The British Museum Catalogue ina* js 
it a variety of Wolchonskoite (q.v.). 

chro-mo-fer'-rite, *. [Eng. chroma ; ferrite 
(q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Chromite (q.v.). 

c hr dm ’-6-gen, s. [Gr. xpupa. (chroma) — 
colour, and yewita (gennao) = to produce.) 

Chem. : The componnd which requires only 
the presence of a salt-forming group to convert 
it into a dye-stuff. [Chromophobe.) 

chro'-mo-grAph, s. IGr. xp"M« (chroma) = 
colour, aud (grapho) = to write.) An 

instrument used for obtaining several copies 
of written mstter, A substance is prepared 
by heating gelatine and water with glycerine, 
and then adding any insoluble white powder 
to make it firm. It is poured while hot into 
a shallow tin, and it sets on cooling into a firm 
mass. It is used as follows : The letter, Ac., 
ia written on paper, and a solution of aniline 
dye is used instead of ink. This is then 
pressed on the slightly damped surface of tha 
chromograph, to which the writing is trans- 
ferred, and from it many copies of the original 
can be obtained. Common forms of chromo- 
graphs have been formed by using glue and 
treacle, Ac. 

chro-mo lep'-tis, $. [Gr. xp^pa (chroma) 
= colour ; Aenros (leptos) = small.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, belonging to the 
sub-family Serraninse, and family Percidie, or 
Perches. The body is usually covered with 
coloured spots. 

chro-mo-lith -ic, a. [Gr. xpwpa (cftroma) = 
colour, and MOos (lithos)= a stone.) Chroiuo- 
lithographic. 

"An impression ol a drawing oa stone, printed at 

Paris in colours, by the process termed chromolithte. 

— Proceed, of Soc. of Antiquaries, i. 22 (1844). 

chro'-mo-phore, s. IGr. xpwpa (chroma) — 
colour ; <£opew (p?ioreo)= to bear, to produce.) 

Chem. : The body whose presence in con- 
junction with a salt-forming group determines 
the possession of tinctorial power. . NO2IS the 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, 
and nitrobenzene is their chromogen. 
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cliro mo-pho-tog'-ra-phy, *. Photog- 
raphy in colors, a process now very little nearer 
auhiiion than it was when first attempted, more 
Ilian twenty years ago. {American Journal oj 
Photography, Jau., lh9o.) 

©hro'-mo sphere, *. [Eag. chroma (1) ; 
sphere (q.v.).] The gaseoua envelope of the 
aun, through which the light of the photo- 
sphere passes. 

^ Stellar chromosphere : The gaseous envelope 
supposed to exist round each star. 

Chro- mo-sphcr'-Ic, a. [Eog. chromosphere) ; 
-ic.J Of or pertaining to a chromosphere. 

chro mous, a. [Eng. chr5m(e); and auff. 
•■oifs. ] Of the nature of or pertaining to 

chrome. [Chromium.] 

chromous chloride, s. 

Chem. : CrCljj, a white powder obtained by 
heating chromic chloride in a stream of hy- 
drogen. 

Ohro mule, s. [Gr.xp^fia (chroma) = colour; 
i/Arj (hulc) — matter as a principle of being ] 

1. The same as Chlorophyll (q.v.). 

” The colouriog eecretlon . . . termed cAromulr, on 
which the colour of all green parts depends "—Car 
psnter: Vegetable Phytiol., § 357. 

t 2. The colouring matter of petals. 

ohron'-ic, * chron i-cal,a. [Fr. chroniqut ; 
Lat. chronicus = pertaining to time.] 

1. Ord. Lang,: Relating or pertaining to 
time. 

2. Pathol, : Applied to diseases of long dura- 
tion, in opposition to acute (q.v.). 

"Casee which hold /in equivocal rack, which are 
neither decidedly acute nor plainly chronic."— IVat- 
imt .- Principle* and Practice uf Phytic, lect. vill. 

chron'-i-cal-ly, ndv. [Eng. chronical ; -ly.) 
In a chronic manner ; of long duration ; always. 

chron'-i-cle, * cron-i-cle, * crony- 
kylle, s. [Formed as a dunin. from Mid. 
Eng. cronique or c ronike, used by Gower ; 
from O. Fr. cronique, pi. croniques = chro- 
nicles, annals ; from Low Lat. chronica = a 
catalogue ; from Gr. xP 01 ' 1 ** ( chronica ) = 
annals, neut. pi. of xpoeufos ( chronikos ) =■ per- 
taining to time ; xp^o? (eftrooos) = time. 
(6T-<af.)] 

I, Ordinary La ng uage : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A register or history of events in regular 
order of time, a diary, annals. It ditiers 
from a history proper in that the events are 
aet down in order of auccession barely and 
aimply without any attempt at connection, 
colouring, or philosophic treatment. 

(2) A history ; a narrative of events (generally 
in the plural). 

2. Fig. : Anything which conveys or suggests 
the course of events in history. 

"Every mouldering stone Is a chronicle."— Irving. 

II. Scripture Canon (PL): A name applied 
to two books of the Canonical Old Testament, 
which immediately follow 1 and 2 Kings. lu 
the Hebrew Bible they form but a aingle com- 
position, entitled 2’OVl (Dibre llayamim) 
= words of daya, i.e, t diaries or journals. The 
Scptuagint translators were the first to divide 
tho one volume into two, which they called 
IlaoaActrroiJttVtui' TrpJjroi' (Varaleipomenon pro- 
ton), and rjapaAenroMeV<ui- foimpov ( Paraleipo - 
me.ndn deuteron) = the first and the second of 
things left over, i.e. , passed by or omitted by 
the writers of the books of Hamuel and Kings. 
In the Vulgate, Wyeliffe, and tho earlier printed 
versions, they are termed 1 nnd2 Paralipomenon 
(n.v.). Jeromo called the undivided hook 
CAronicon, and the Vulgate Chronica or Chroni- 
corum liber [Chkonicon], from the former of 
which two appellations wo derive the name 
Chronicles. To a eertain extent the Chronicles 
are supplementary to the books of Samuel and 
Kings, hut in part they also travel over tho 
*aine ground, tho hooks of Kings, however, re- 
garding events from the prophetic standpoint, 
whilst the Chronicles do so from the Levities! 
poiut of view, Tho traditionary opinion, both 
among Jews and Christians, regards Ezra as 
having been the author or compiler of the 
books of Chronicles. If eo, then a later hand 
must have added ch. iii. 19—24, where the 
descendants of Zcrubbabel are enumerated 
apparently to the third generation. If, on the 
contrary, that passage was penned by the 
writer of the other parta of the book, then the 


composition of the volume itself must be 
brought down to b.c. 330, if not to 300— nay, 
there have been advocates for even a lower 
date, viz., 270 or 200. At even the earliest of 
these dates the Jewish commonwealth con- 
sisted chiefly of the two tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin, the ten tribea not having returned 
from captivity. In the books of Chronicles, 
consequently, the former kingdom of Israel 
holds but slight prominence, whilst that of 
Judah, to which the writer was passionately 
attached and of which to a certain extent he 
was the apologiat, is treated at length. He 
shows that Judah was prosperous when it 
followed Jehovah, and fell into misery and 
decay whenever it rejected Him as its king. 

The writer of the books of Chronicles seems 
to copy or allude to Genesis, Exodus, Num- 
bers, Joshua, Ruth, 1 and 2 Samuel, I and 2 
Kings, Ezra, and Neliemiah ; between xi. 3— 

' 24 of the last-named of these -books and 
1 Chron. ix. 2—34 there iaa striking parallelism. 

•Some of the numbers in Chronicles differ 
from those in Kings, possibly from errors of 
copyists, figures in the very nature of things 
living much more liable than words to undergo 
alteration. Where Kings and Chronicles differ 
in this reapeet, the numbers in the former 
books are to be preferred. 

chron -1-cle, * cron-i-cle, *cron-y-cal, 

v.t. [Chronicle, s.] To record in a chronicle 
or in history ; to register. 

" la Rome thys gesto crony cold ys.’’ 

Sir Lglamour, 1,S39. 

chron'-l-cled, pa. par. or a. [Chronicle, v.] 

chron'-i-cler, * cron-y-clere, s. [Eng. 
chronicl(e) ; -er.] A writer of a chronicle or 
history ; a historian, 

" Croiiyclere. Cronicu*. hlttoricu*."— Prompt. Pare. 

•chron'-i-cler, *cron-i-cler, v.i. [Chron- 
icler, $.} To chronicle, to relate in history. 

" Out of an anooymal croniclering manuscript."- 
Fuller: II 'orthic* ; Lincoln, Li. 9. 

chron -l-clihg, pr. par., a., <& s. [Chroni- 
cle, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of recording in a 
chronicle or a hiatory ; the writing of a history 
or chronicle. 

t chron -l-clist, * cron'-I-clist, s. [Eng. 
chronicl(e ); -isf.j A chronicler. (Skelton.) 

chron'-I-con, s. [Gr. xpoiuicoy (chronicon), 
neut. of Ypoi/i/cos (chronikos) = concerning 
time ; xpo^ 0 * ( chronos ) = time.] 

Literature, Ch. Hist ., Ac. : A chronicle, as 
Chronicon Alexandrinum, the Alexandrian 
Chronicle ; Chronicon Paschalc, the Paschal 
Chronicle. 

* chron-ique, * cron i que (quo as k), 

’ cron-yko, >• [O. Fr. cronique.) [Chron- 

icle.] A chronicle; a record of events. 

” Aa the cronigue telle Ih."— Oower, 1. 51. 

"The best chronitpu that can be now compiled of 
their late chuuges, . , L. Additon. W'ett liar bury. 

Chron -o-gram, s. [Fr. chronogramme, from 
Gr. xpovos (c/troaos) = time ; ypdp.p.a (gramma) 
= a writing, ( grapho ) = to write.] An 

inscription in which a certain date in included 
and expressed in numeral letters. (See an 
example under the following word.) 

"lie may apply hla mind to heraldry, antiquity ;— 
make eplthalaiiilnms, 4c., auugrams, chronograms, 
aerusticks upon his friends’ names.’'— Burton : A nut. 
of Melancholy. i*. 28'L 

chron-© gr&m mat -ic. chron-o-gr&m- 

m&t’-i-cal, a. [Fr. ch ro nogru m ma tique, trom 
chronogramme.) Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a chronogram. 

"Olorla lausque Deo, eittCLorVM In stecFla snnto. 

A ch ronogr ummaticul verso, which Includes not 
only this year. 1060, but numerical letter* enough to 
reach nl»ove a thousand year* further, until the year 
2807 .'—HoieeL 

* chron o~gr&m mat-i-cai-1^, adv. [Eng. 
chronogrammatical ; -ly.] In manner of n 
chronogram. 

'• These eleglos anil epitaphs are printed In *everal 
formes, some like pillars, some circular, somo eArom/- 
grammaticully.''— II’o/hI : ,UAc»iie Oxonlerue*, It. 111. 

* chron © grttm' ma-tist, e. [Eng. chron- 

ogrammat(ic) ; * A writer of chrono- 

grams. 

’’ There are foreign universities, where, as you praise 
a man In England (or being an excellent philosopher, 
or poet, It is an ordinary character to be a great cAro* 
nogrammatitt." — Add uon. 


chron '-©-graph, s. [Fr. chronographs, from 
Gr. xppvos (chronos) = time ; ypa^Tj ( grapKe ) = 
a writing, ypdtfxo (grapho) = to write.] 

* I. A chronogram. 

2. A time indicator. Astronomical intervals 
are noted by pressing a key which makes one 
dot or puncture on a travelling atrip of paper 
and another at the end of the observation. 
Such a time-paper becomes a record. The 
racer's chronograph is one which deposit® 
ink-spots on a travel] iog paper at the start 
and arrival of the horsea. (See Chronometer 
and Chronoscope.) 

tchron-og'-ra- pher, s. [Fn^.chronograjh(y); 
-er.] A writer of ebronography ; a ehrouo- 
loger. 

” Dionysius compares them with the Oreek cArono- 
graphert." — Lewi* : Crcd. Party Roman 11 Ut. (1865), 
ch. iiL, $ II, vut L, p. 9L 

chron-o-graph -ic, a. [Eng. chronograph(y); 
-if.] Pertaining to, or recorded by, the 
chronograph (q.v.). 

chron - og' - ra - phy, s. [Gr. xpovoypajn'a 
(chronographiaj, from xpovo? (chronos) = time ; 
ypo^rj (graphe) = a writing.] Ah account or 
description of past time ; a history. 

chron -ol'-o-ger, s. [Gr. xp°^°*<> y°s (chrono- 
Icgos), Irom xp^fov (chronos) = time ; Aovos 
(logos) = an account, Aeyw ( lego) = to tell.] 
One who devotes himself to, or is skilled in 
the chronology of history. 

”, . . that Is to say 300 years before the foundation 
of Naxos, which Is fixed by the ancieat chronologer* 
at 136 B.C. ' — Lewi* . Cred. Early Roman Hitt. (1655), 
ch. viii., § 2, voL 1., p. 275. 

• cfcron-6-log -ic, • chr6n-©-log'-ick, a. 

[Fr. chronologiquc ; Gr. xpocoAoyi/rov ( chronolo 
gikos) = pertaining to chronology (q.v.).] 
Chronological, 

" May chronclogick sjkjqU 
Contain ao cypher legible 1" 

T. War ton : Epiat./rom T. Hearns. 

chron-6-log-Ic-al, a. [Eng. chronologic; 

-a/.] 

1. Pertaining to chronology ; containing an 
account of events in the order of time. 

’’. . . the chronological account of some time* and 
things past, . . Uals • Origin of Mankind, 

2. Arranged according to order of time. 

"They are not arranged in logical aor In chrono- 
logical order."— Times, Nov. 24, 1616. 

chron o-log'-l-cal-ly, culv [Eng. chrono- 
logical; - ly .] In* a chronologiral manner; 

according to chronology or the auccession of 
time. 

* Chron- ol -o-gi 8t, s. [Fr. chronologiste ; Gr. 
XpoyoAoyo? (c/irojiolo^os).] The same as CHaoN- 
OLOOER (q.v.). 

'‘According to these chronologUti, the prophecy ol 
the Kahin, tnat the world should last hut six thou- 
sand year*, has been loog disproved. *' — Ful- 
mar Arrouri. 

chron ol -o-gy, s. [Fr. chronologic; Gr. 
Xpoi-oAoyia (cftrwiolo^ia) = computation of 
time, cnronology : XP®*' 0 * (cArorios) = time ; 
Ao'yog Gopos) = a discourse.] The science of 
computing and adjusting dates and periods of 
time by divisions and periods, and of assign- 
ing to events their proper datea, 

". . . the system, or many systems, of chronology 
framed out of the Egyptian monuments, . . .’’—Mu- 
man : Hitt, of Jew* (3rd ed. I, Prcf., vol. L, p. xxix. 

The following nre the leading systems of 
chronology existing among the several nations 
of the world. Want of space forbids that the 
list should be exhaustive : — 

1. Chinese and Japanese Chronology : In 
these calculation ia made by cycles of sixty 
years, each year of the cycle separately 
named. 

2. Hindoo Chronology : 

(1) Historical: No system is universal in ' 
India or exclusive. Two of tho chief are tho 
era of Salivaliana (a.o. 77), and that of 
ViernniRditya (b.c. 57). 

(2) Astronomical : The Hindoos have four 
ages [Yuoa]. We are now in the Kali Yuga, 
beginning about 8094 b.c. 

3. Egyptian Chronology: 

(1) Historical: Julius Afrlcanua and Euse- 
bius have preserved some fragments of a work 
by Manetho, an Egyptian priest, who lived in 
the time of Ptolemy Lngns, in the 3rd century 
r.c. In theso fragments the successive rulers 
of Egypt, from the very first to nearly the 
time of Alexander the Great in the 4th 
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century n.c., are arranged in thirty or thirty- 
one dynasties. Increasing importance has 
been given to his work, us it has been found 
that one after another of his statements, once 
unsupported, have been continued by the 
hieroglyphics of the monuments. A long 
pernid is, of course, requisite for so many dyn- 
asties. Lane, Stuart l’oole, nnd others largely 
reduce this by making certain of the first 
seventeen dynasties contemporaneous, whilst 
Bunsen, Lcpsius, and their followers make 
them successive, and coutend for a leugtlieued 
chronology. 

(2) Astronomimf : The Egyptians, moreover, 
calculated by a tropical cycle of 1,500, aud a 
Sothic cycle of 1,400 Julian years. (Cvcle.] 

4. Greek Chronology : In the time of Hero- 
dotus, and subsequently in that of Thucydides, 
tfie Greeks had no chronology spanning wide 
intervals of time. It was not till a.c. lt*4 that 
Eratosthenes, the ••father" of Greek chrono- 
logy, began to count by Olympiads, the first 
of which was dated from what we now should 
call a.c. 776. lie was followed by Apollodorus, 
b.c. 115, Censorious a. a. 23S, Ac. There were 
other Greek methods of computation than by 
Olympiads ; thus the era of the Seleucld® 
was b.c. 324. 

5. Roman Chronology : The method of Homan 
reckoning was by the consulships, which, of 
course, could give no indication of time unless 
their order was carefully preserved, and even 
then was clumsy. A much simpler and better 
plan was by calculating years from the build- 
ing of the city. This Varro, whom the moderns 
follow, placed in what would now be called 
B.c. 753, while Cato preferred 752. It does 
not materially diminish the value of this date 
that Rome would aeem to have coma into 
existence earlier than that year. It is enough 
for chronology that the date to he reckoned 
from is a fixed one. 

6. Jewish Chronology : Up till the 15th cen- 
tury the Jews followed the era of the Seleu- 
cidee [4]. Since tlieu they have dated from 
the creation of tha world, which they fix 
3760 years and three months before the 
corn men cement of the Christian era. 

7. Muhammadan Chronology : Dates are 
counted from the Hegira, i.e ., the time of 
Muhammad's flight from Mecca to Medina, 16th 
or 15th July, a.d. 622. 

8. Christian Chronology : Sinca the 6th cen- 
tury dates have begun to be reckoned from 
the hirth of our Lord (Christian era], 
though the system did not become universal 
in Europe till many centuries subsequently. 
The chief disadvantage of this method is that 
it requires a counting backward as well as 
forward ; its advantage is that it evades dat- 
ing the creation of man and of the earth, 
though, of course, investigations have been 
made as to how many years b.c. these events, 
formerly believed to have occurred almost at 
the same time, took place. Hales brought 
together 120 opinions nn the subject, the ex- 
tremes varying by 3,268 years, whilst it has 
been affirmed that even 300 diverse views on 
the subject exist. One great reason of the 
discrepancy is that the Hebrew, the Samaritan, 
and tha Greek Pentateuchs all differ as to cer- 
tain numbers in Genesis v. and elsewhere, so 
that Archbishop Ussher, following tha He- 
brew, makes the creation b.c. 4004, while 
Hales, preferring tha Septuagint Greek, fixes 
the date at 5,411. 

9. ScUntiJic Chronology: Wherever tha oc- 
currence of an eclipse of the sun nr moon has 
been noted by an ancient or other historian 
in the annals of any year, which he accurately 
notes, astronomy will ultimately fix that 
eclipse with unerring exactitude to the day. 
hour, minute, and second. The only uncer- 
tainty at present is that tha value of certain 
tables, called Hansm's, by which the moon’s 
motion is computed, has excited differences 
of opinion. Geology has proved finally and 
irreversibly that the world was in existence 
many millions of years before man came npon 
the scene, and that the two events must act 
be confounded by chronologists. Occurrences 
marking the several stages in the earth’s past 
bistory, it has hitherto dated by geological 
periods. Dr subdivisions of them, not by his- 
toric time. It is only now beginning cautiously 
to feel its way to date in years a few events of 
the Post-Pliocene, or at furthest, of the Newer 
Pliocene periods. (Glacial period.] The 
first appearance of man (a very recent geolo- 
gical event) it carries back further than his- 


tory has as yet ventured to do. [Antiquity 
of Man, Paleulituic, Ac.) 

chron-om'-e-ter, s. [Fr. chronometrc, from 
Gr. xpovos ( chronos ) = time, and perpor (nutron) 
= a measure.] 

1. Hard. : An instrument for the exact mea- 
surement of time. I bis general meaning would 
include clocks, watches of all kinds, clepsy- 
dras, and some other devices, such as hour- 
glasses ami the graduated caudles of the famous 
King Alfred. The term is. however, applied 
in a restricted sense to those having adjust- 
ments and compensations for the fluctuations 
of temperature. Chronometers are known as 
ship's and pocket The rating of chrono- 
meters is usually conducted at government 
observatories. The instruments are sent from 
the different watchmakers and received at 
stated periods. They remain the greater part 
of a year, their rates being noted daily by two 
persons. The best receive prizes and are 
purchased for the navy ; others receive certi- 
ficates of excellence ; others are unrewarded. 
On their arrival in January, they are left to 
the ordinary atmospheric temperature for some 
months ; their rates ara taken under these 
conditions. The apartment is then heated to 
a tropical temperature, aod the rote taken. 
They are then placed for a certain period in 
trays over the stove, aud the rate taken. They 
are then placed in a refrigerating chamber 
cooled by a freezing mixture, and the rate 
taken uuder this artificial arctic temperature. 
Their capacity tD stand these variations con- 
stitutes their value, and their actual range of 
exposure may be estimated at 180* — from the 
+ 120° of Aden and Fernando Po to the — 60° 
of the Arctic regions when frozen in the pack 
of ice and watching through the long, long 
night. (Knight.) 

2. Music: An instrument to indicate musical 
time ; a metronome. 

*' An instrument under the . . . name chronometer 
Is also used by musicisu* fur the accurate measure- 
ment of time. Two sorts have been invented for 
different purposes The first supplies the motion of 
the conductor, and regularJy beats time: . . . The 
second is used by tune>s of instruments to measure 
the velocity of baits."— Encyclopaedia Metropolitan!. 

chronometer-escapement, s An es- 
capement invented by Berthoud, and improved 
by Harrison, Arnold, Eamshaw, and Dent. 
It is the most perfect, delicate, and satisfac- 
tory in its operation. Df all the escapements. 
It is also kept more carefully, at least in 
marine chronometers, as the gimbal-joint 
hanging enables it to maintaiu a constant 
position relatively to the horizon, and it is 
carefully guarded from jars. 

chron-o-met -ric, chron-o-mct'-rl-cal, 

a. [Fr. chroiiovielriqutJ] Pertaining to a 
measurer or the measurement of time ; per- 
taining to, or measured by, a chronometer. 

"... to carry a chain of chrnnomctrical me.asurs- 
ineots round the World." — Darwin : Voyage Round the 
World (ed. 1ST0), ch. i. L 

chronometric-governor, s. A derice 
by which a time- measurer set to work at a pre- 
scribed and equable rate is made to regulate 
the motion Df an engine. Invented by Wood, 
and improved by Siemen. 

chron om -e t ry, 5 . (Fr. chronomctrie.) The 
art or science ot the division aud measure- 
ment Df time. ( Ma under.) 

chron-o-sedpe, a. [Gr. xpmov (chronos) = 
time ; o-kottcoj (skopto) — to see, to examine.] 

1. An instrument invented by Prof. Wheat- 
stone in 1S40, to ascertain the velocity of pro- 
jectiles by measuring small in ten-ala of time. 
Two wire targets are placed, one about twenty 
yards from the gun, and the second about the 
same distance farther on. These are con- 
nected by a fine insulated wire with the in- 
strument, which is about 400 yards in the 
rear of the ordnance. The instrument is ad- 
justed on a plan similar to an electro-ballistic 
machine. When the shot is fired it cuts the 
wire in the first target, and then in like 
manner cuts the wire in the second target, the 
instant each wire is severed being recorded 
hy the instrument. The interval of time oc- 
cupied hy the ball in passing from one target 
to the other furnishes the data fur obtaining 
tha initial velocity of the shot. 

2. An instrument tD measure the duration 
of luminous impressions upon the retina. 
(Webster.) 

3. A metronoma. (Craig.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


chro o-coc-ca -9e-£e,5.pf. [Gr. xp<!>s (chrds\ 
genit. xpoo? ( chroos ) = colour; (kokkos) 

= a kernel, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. t>utf. 

Bol. : An older of microscopical unicellular 
plants, from salt and fresh water. 

chro-d-lep -I-dS3, s.pl. [From Mod. Lat, 
chroole){us), the type ; and Lat. feia. pi. adj. 
suff. -ufo>.] ^ 

Bd. : A family of Fungi or Algje, of which 
Chroolepus is the type. 

chro-6-lep’-oid, a. (From Gr. xpw* (chros) 
— colour ; Aeiri? (lepis) — a scala ; eliov (c idos) 
= form, appearance. 1 

BoL : Made up of small yellow scales. (R. 
Brown , 1874.) 

chro o-lfep -us, s. (Gr. xo^i^vos) = colour, 
and Ac™ (lepis) = a rind, husk, shell.] 

Bot. : A generic name applied to certain 
byssoid structures fnmid on rocks, bark of 
trees, Ac. Chroolepus avreum is composed 
of rigid opaque, ultimately brittle filaments, 
forming soft cushions of a yellowisn colour; 

0. Jolithns, odoratum, lichen icola are Df oranga 
or fulvous colour. Another series of species, 
C. ebenea, Ac., are black. Theae plants hava 
been regarded sometimes as Fungi and soma- 
times as Alga*. Rabeuhorst describes eleven 
species. The genus forms the type or tha 
family Chroolepida;. Reproduction by bl- 
ciliated zoospores. (Grijhth £ Henfrey.) 

chrys -a-lid (pi. chrys-&l'-i-dcs), s. A o. 
[Fr. chrysalute; Lat. ch rymllis ; Gr. xpi/<roAAi? 
(chntsaHis) = the gold-colonred sheath c e 
butterflies, a ehiysalis, from xpvoros (cft<i«*os) 
= gold.] 

* A. As snbst. : (Chrysalis], 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or resembling a 
chrysalis. 

chrys al l-di -na, $. (Eng. chrysalid ; and 
Lat. ncut. pi. adj/suff. -ina.] 

Zool. : A Textularian Foraminifer, with a 
triserial arrangement of chambers and with 
large pores, and sometimes tubes, opening 
from chamber to chamber. Chrysalidina 
gradata is from the Cretaceous strata of 
France. A dimorphous form, which is uni- 
serial in its old state, lives in the Indian 
Ocean and Panama Bay. (Griffith £ Henfrey .) 

chrys'-a-lis (pi. chrys-Sl-i-desb *. 
[Chrysalid.] 

1. Nat. Hist. : The last stage through which 
most insects pass before reaching their winged 



CHRYSALIDES. 

A Viuic*sa Io. B Dm in is LYysipyras. C IpilM 
GlAUcippL D Callidryns eubiUe. K Adolim Aconite*. 

or perfect atate. In this atage the insret is 
externally quiescent, but is the subject of in- 
ternal changes, the chief among which are tha 
development of wings and sexual organs. The 
case of the chrysalis varies greatly io the 
different orders. ’ (Cocoon.] 

2. Fig. : Applied to the stale of man whila 
in this world : tha soul enclosed in the body 
being compared tD the perfect iusect enclosed 
in its case. 

** This dull chrysalis 

Cracks into shiniop w lugs, And hope er« de*U 

Tennyson: St. Simeon StyiUu. 

chrys-am -ic,a. [Gr. \pv<r^ (c?lrtisos)=gold ; 
Eng. out- contr. for ammonia; ami snff. *tc.] 
These various chemical terms com- 
pounded with chrys - owe their derivator. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian. £©, ce = e. oy = a. qu = kw, 


chry samide — chry sogaster 


m 


from Gr. *ov<ro? (ch rusos) = gold, to the fact 
of their gohlen or rich yellow colour. 

chrysamic acid, s. 

Chcm. : Tctranttro-chrysnzin, or tctranitro- 
dloxy-anthraquinonc, Cj 4 IL/NO^O H X>Oo. 

An acid obtained by heating aloes with strong 
nitric acid. It crystallizes in golden-yellow 
scales. It la slightly soluble in water, and 
has a bitter taste : its potassium salt resem- 
bles murexide. It is converted by chloride 
of lime into eh loro-pi crin. With ammonia it 
forms t hrysammate of ammonia, consisting of 
black adamantine crystals, and with potash, 
a beautiful carmine-red powder called clirys- 
amniate of potash. 

chry s'-am -Ido, a. [Gr. vowacfr (cftnwos)=: 
gold, and Eng. amide (q. v.).J 

Chem. : The same as tetra-nmido-chrysazin, 
C,,ll.>(Nri 2 ) 4 (0H) 2 0 2 . It is obtained by the 
action of reducing agents on chrysamic acid. 
Chrysamide forms indigo-blue needle crystals 
having a metallic copper lustre. 

chrys-am -mato, s. [Gr. xpvao? (chrusos)^ 
gold ; miim*, contr. for ammonia : and snff. -ate 
(Chem.).] 

Chcm. : A salt of chrysamic acid. 

Chry vim mate 0/ ammonia (Chem). : [Chry- 
samic ACIO], 

Chrysammate of potash (Chem.): [Chrysamic 
acid]. 

chrys-a nis'-Ic, cl [Gr. xpvtrds (chrusos) = 
gold, and Eng. anisic (q.v.).J 

Chem. : Of golden hue, and having anisic 
acid in Its composition. 

chrysanislc acid, s. 

Chem. : Dinitro - paramidobenzoic acid, 
CtfIMNO.)^XH.»)CO'01L It is prepared by 
heating dimtro-anisic acid with aqueous am- 
monia. It crystallizes in yellow needles, which 
melt at 259°. It is a strong monobasic acid. 

chrys-an'-the-mum t s. [Gr. xpvcros (chrusos) 
= gold, and avOejx oe (anthemon) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of herbaceous or alight ly 
shrubby plants, belonging to the corymbi- 
fe toils group of the order Composite. The 
ftuniiy is represented in the United States and 
Europe by the Ux-eyo Daisy, Icncautheuium , and 
in England by the Corn Marigold, C. Eegetuw. 



CHRYSANTHEMUM (O.X-EVK DAISY). 

L Klorrt of the ray. 2. Floret oi the diak. 


Tlie development of tho Chrysanthemum by 
cultivation lias been extraordinary. Hundreds 
of varieties are now raised in the gardens and 
conservatories of America and Europe, and 
magnificent new ones annually appear. Thia 
development began in China and Jnpau. 

chrys- a-or, a. [Gr. xpv<rdc (chrusos) = gold ; 
aop (nor) = n sword. J 

Zool. : A name given by De Moutfort to a 
genus of Hclemniles. 

ohrys-a'-o ra, s. [Gr. xpvao* (chrusos) = r 
gold ; dop (aor) =. a sword.] 

Zoo}. : a genus of Medusas belonging to tho 
family Pelagidie. 

Chrys'-a zin, s. [Gr. xpv<r6s (chrusos) — 
gold ; d2(ite), and sutf. i » . ] 

Chem. : A chemical compound which crys- 
tallizes In red needles, melting at 191*. 

Chrys -el-5 ph&n' tine, a. [Or. xpvox* 
( chrusos ) = gold ; <Ac<fmt'rirov (clephantinos) s= 
made of ivory, e A»<f>as (efej^hns) = an elephant.] 
Made partly of gold and partly of Ivory. 


**...* Doric edifice lu which the irlehraUsd chryt- 
elephantine stutuo of the god by rhenhu;* wm pUceil 
al»jiit Ac. 4 jP. * — .Ur. Aewton, of Ifrituh Mute urn : On 
Dticot-eriet at (jlymyii, in Timet, Feb, 1, 1870. 

chrys -cue, s. [Gr. xpi/<ros ( chrusos ) = gold.] 
C 6 H 4 -CH 

Chcm. ; I || or CiqHi^ an aromatic 

Cvi 8 -ch 

hydrocarbon, CigHis- It is obtained along 
with benzene by heating diphenyl in a sealed 
tube with liydi'ogen. Also obtained in the 
distillation of tar, pitch, &c. Chrysene is in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether, but crystallises 
from boiling oil of turpentiue. It is a golden 
yellow colour when pure. 

chry ~£e-dne, a. [Or. xpvafos (chruscos) = 
golden. ] 

Chem. : An orange - coloured substance, 
, S14H4O3. (?) It is obtained by digesting cal- 
cium silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. 
It is insoluble in water, alcohol, ami in nearly 
oil solvents. Exposed to sunshine it becomes 
lighter in colour, gives off hydrogen, and is 
converted into leukoue, or silieo-formic odd, 
H SiO OIL 

chrys Id' i-dae, chrys'-I-des, s.pl. [From 
chry sis, the typical genus, and Lat. fein. pi. 
adj. snff. -id/r.\ 

Kntom, : A family of Hymen opterous in- 
accts, distinguished by being furnished with 
a fubuliferons ovipositor. They are all para- 
sitic, and coloured with the richest metallic 
hues. 

chrys -I-mo-m-a, s. [Gr. xpvaov (c/irasos) 
= gold, and purco \mcno) — to remain (?).] 

Bot. ; A genus of Lauren date® (Florideous 
Alg:e). Chrysimcu ia clacdlosn is a rare sea- 
weed, three to twelve inches high, forming 
a feathery frond composed of a branched, 
tubular, long, not constricted or chambered, 
cellular structure, filled with a watery juice. 
The spores are angular, and are contained 
in dense tufts, in ceramidia home on the 
sides nf the hranehlets The tetraspores are 
tripartite and immersed in the branchlets. 
(Griffith tf Henfrey.) 

Chrys In, s. [Gr, xpv<705 (chrusos) = gold, 
ami Eng. snff. -in (Chem.) ] 

Chem. : A substance obtained from the buds 
of species of Pnpulus (Poplars). Chry sin 

when pure forms bright yellow shining j dates, 
which melt and sublime at 275*. Ferric chloride 
gives a violet colour with an alcoholic solutiou 
of chry sin ; it is insoluble in water. It forms 
a yellow solution with alkalies ; on boiling this 
solution it ia decomposed into phorogluein, 
acetic and benzoic acids, ami methyl-phenyl 
ketone. 

Chry3-Ip'-tcr-a, [Gr. xpvo-os ( chrusos ) = 
gold, and TTTcpoe (pferoa)= a wing, a fin.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of oval-bodied fishes, be- 
longing to tha family Chsctodoutidie. They 
have large pectoral lina. 

chrys -Is, s. [Gr. \pvcr6? (c/irusos) = gold.] 
Entom.: The Golden Wasp, or Ruby-tail fly, 
a genus of Hymenoptcni. Tliey are magnifi- 
cently coloured with metallic lines. They are 
narnsitic, depositing their eggs in the nests of 
the solitary Mason-bees or other Ilymenop- 
te ra, on the la r vie of which their larva? live. 
Chiysis itjnitn lias the head, thorax, and legs 
of a rich blue or green, and the Mwlomen 
copper coloured. It is constantly in motion. 
It may be seen in summer on sunny walls 
poking into holes in quest of the nest of other 
hymeiiopterous insects, of which its larva? 
may make a prey. 

chrys-o-bac'-tron, «. [Gr. xpv<rd? (chmsos) 
= gold, and pdKrpov (baktren) ~ a staff, a 
stick.] 

Bot. : A genus of liliaceous plants from the 
Auckland and Campbell Islands, New Zea- 
land. They have linear leaves, and racemose 
flowers (occasionally dioecious) of a bright 
yellow colour. Chrysobactron llookrri, a 
pretty little hog-plant, is cultivated in green- 
houses in Britain. (Treas. of Bot.) 

chrys-6-bM-an-a'-$c ts.s.pl [From Mod. 
1-at . chrysottahn(us)= the type, and Lat. fem. 
1>1. adj. snff. -acar.l 

Bot. : An order of dicotyledons, closely 
allied to Rosacea', and containing about 
twelve genera. They are all trees or shrubs 
with alternate stipulate leaves, and several of 


mem produce edible fruits. They are classed 
by Lindley in his “ Rosul Alliance’' between 
Calycanthaceze and Fnbace®. 

chrys-6-bal -a-nus, «. [Gr. xpvao? (chrusos) 
= gold, and 3aAaeo<; (ftalunos) — an acorn, in 
reference to the yellow fruit of some species.) 

Bot. : A genus of trees, the typical one of 
the order Chrysobalanacea?, with simple 
leaves, and racemes or panicles of insignifi- 
cant flowers. The fruit of Chrysobafunus /cnco, 
the cocoa-plum, is eaten in the West Indies, 
as is another species, C.luteus , in Sierra Leone. 

chrys -o-ber-yl, s. [Lat. chrysobcryllus, from 
Gr. vpv<7o? (chrusos) = goM, and 0>?pi/AAo? 
(berullos) = a beryl.] A gn en, greenish- white, 
or yellowish-green orthorhombic mineral, of 
which there are two varieties : (1) Ordinary 
Chrysoberyl, and (2) Alexandrite (q.v.). 

chrys o-chlbr'-a, chrys 6 chlore', *. 

[Fr. chrysochiore, from Gr. \pv<ro<; (chrusos) = 
gold, and \Axipo? (ch loros) = green.) 

Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, be- 
longing to the family Notacanthae. They are 
of a beautiful golden-green colour. The larvae 
live in cow- dung. 

chrys-o-chlor-is, s. [Gr. xpv<ro? (chrusos) 
— gold, and \Awpo? (chloros) = green.] 

Zool. : A genus of Talpidie (Moles), the fur 
of which reflects most brilliant hues of green 
and gold. Chrysochforis aureus , or a urea, ia 
the Goldeo Mole of Africa. 

chrys' 6 chrous, a. [Gr. xp”<™? ( chrusos ) 
=. gold, ami xpw? (cliros , Ep. Ion. xpt»? 
(chroos) = tho skin.] 

Bot. : Haviag a yellow skin. 

chrys-o-col'-Ia, * chrys-o-cholle, s. [Gr. 
XpvcoKoAAa (chrusokoUa) = gold solder; from 
Xpvaoc (chrusos) = gold, and koAAu (kolla) — 
glue.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A name of borax, 

2. A silicate of protoxide of copper of a fine 
emerald-green colour, apparently produced 
from the decomposition of copper ores, which 
it usually accompanies. It derives its name 
from the weak resinous lustre, and the peculiar 
transparency of the fractured edges. (I’agt.) 

" Much ChrysnchoUc mid also silver &re."—Sylrej(*r: 
Magnificence, 601 . ( Davict .) 

chrys-oc -0-ma, s. [Gr. xpv^v (chrusos) = 
gold, and Kopy (home) — lmir.] 

Bot. : A genus of JSoutli African shrubs or 
undorshrubs of the corni»osite family, nearly 
allieii to Linosyris, from which it di tiers iii 
the hairs of its pappus being in a single 
series. About tiftee:. species are enumerated. 
The leaves iu most cases are linear in form 
and entire. The yellow nearly spherical 
flower-heads are about the size of a pea. and 
single on the ends of the branches. I'Aryso- 
cowa a urea is iu cultivation, ami is said to be 
a very common species about Cape Town. Its 
leaves are linear, and about half an inch long. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

chrys- 6 co ry-ne, s. [Gr. x’pvaov ( chrusos ) 
= gold, and KOpviij (korun 0 = a club.] 

Bot. : A curious genus of small annual Aus- 
tralian plants, belonging to the composite 
family. They are branched from the base, 
ami seldom exceed three inches in height. 
The leaves are small, linear, and covered vith 
loose white wool ; but the most marked fea- 
ture in the plants is the arrangement of tha 
flower-heads. These arc disposed in short 
yellow club-shaped spikes, and each flower- 
head is almost hidden bv a yellow bract and 
contains but two florets. Five species are 
known ; they are chiefly found iu the western 
and southern parts of Australia. 

chrys-od' o-mus, s. [Gr. Xpvoos ( chrusos ) 
= gold, ami 5b>ios (domos) = a house, a build- 

tatfO 

Zool. : A germs of Mollusca, the shells of 
which are large, ami of a beautiful orange 
colour. The basal channel is comparatively 
short, and the body whorl ventricosc. Family, 
Murieidiu. It is now reduced to a sub-geuus 
of Fusus. 

chrys-6-gfts' ter, s. [Gr. xp v<t °* (chrusos) 

— gold, and ydtmjp (gaster) = a stomach.] 
Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, be- 
longing to the family Syrphida*. Chrysogaster 
splendens has tho head and thorax green and 


bSll, b<ft; poVU, 3 <5^1; cat, coll, chorus, 5 UI 11 , ben«U; go. gem; thin, this; Bln. as; expect, Xonopbon. exist, -uig. 
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chrysogen— chrysoquinone 


the abdomen purple-black, the aides greenish, 
the antennse yellow. It is half an inch long. 
It occurs in England. 

Chrys'-o-gon, s. [Gr. xpvo-o* ( chrusos ) = gold ; 
and yfi'vdao ( gennad ) = to produce. ] 

Chem. : An orange-coloured hydrocarbon, 
contained in crude authraceoe. It melts at 
290% and is soluble in concentrated aulphuric 
acid. Traces of this substance give a yellow 
colour to colourless aromatic hydrocarbons. 

•chrysog raph y, s. [Gr. xpvo-oypa^ta 

(chrusogmphu i), from xpvaos (chrusos) = gold ; 
ypd-'h (graphe)— a writing, ypd.<fiu> (grupho) = 
to write.) 

1. The art of writing or illuminating io 
letters of gold. 

2. A letter or other writing executed in 
letters of gold. 

ohrys'-ol-dine, s. [Gr. xpvtror ( chrusos ) = 
gold; <l 6 o? (eidos) = like, and Eng. suff. -ine 
(Chem.).'] 

Chem. : Metadiamidazobenzene, CjollioNj or 
^ 6 ^ 5 — NNCellafNHo).^ The hydrochloride is 
sold commercially as chrysoidine. It is an 
orange-yellow colouring matter. Chiysoidine 
is prepared by mixing a one per cent, solution 
of a diazobeuzene salt with a ten per cent, 
solution of metadiamidabenzena ; the resulting 
blood-red precipitate is dissolved in boiling 
water, the solution is cooled to 50°, and pre- 
cipitated with ammouia, and then crystallized 
from alcohol of 30 per cent., then from boiling 
water. Chrysoidine forma golden needles, 
soluble in alcohol, melting at 117°. It is a 
base from mono-acid salts which dissolve in 
water forming a yellow solution, which is 
turned crimson by excess of acid. By the 
action of tiD and hydrochloric acid it is 
resolved into aniline CgH^NHo and triamido- 
beDzene, CeH^NHo)* 

Chrys-o-lep’-ic, a. [Gr. xpvtros (chrusos) = 
gold, and Ac? u’s (lepis) = a scale.) Resembling 
golden scales. 

chrysolepic acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid obtained in beautiful golden- 
yellow scales from the mother liquid aBd 
washings of chrysamic acid. It has been 
discovered to be the same as picric acid. 
[CAR6AZOT1C ACID.) 

chrys'-o-lite, s. [Fr. c hrysolithe ; Lat. crttso- 
lithus ; Gr, xP v<T oht.Qo% ( chrusolithos ), from 
XPuo -09 (chrusos) = gold, and MBos (lithos) = a 
atone.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A green-coloured orthorhombic mineral 
of a vitreous lustre, transparent or translu- 
cent. Hardness, 6—7 ; sp. gr., 3*38 — 3*5. 
Compos.: Silica, 3163— 44-67; protoxide of 
iron, 60 — 20 71 ; protoxide of manganese, 
0—1-81; magnesia, 32 40— 50*49. It is gene- 
rally divided into two classes (1) Precious : 
Of a pale yellowish-green colour and trans- 
parent, so as to be fit for jewelry. This is 
found in the Levant. ( 2 ) Common : Dark yel- 
lowish-green to olive, or bottle-glass green ; 
common in basalt and lavas, at times in large 
masses, having a rectangular outline. The 
chrysolithus of Pliny was probably our topaz, 
and his topaz our chrysolite. It frequently 
changes colour, becoming brownish or reddish- 
brown through the oxidation of the iron. 
Under the action of carbonated waters, the 
iron is carried off instead of being peroxidized, 
and also some of the magnesia is removed at 
the same time ; and thus may come serpen- 
tine aod picrosmine, which often retain tbe 
crystalline form of chrysolite. 

2. The same as Zircon (q.v.). 

3. The aame as Topaz (q.v.). 

4. A variety of Tourmaline, also called 
Brazilian Emerald or Peridot of Brazil. It is 
green and transparent. 

5. The same as Apatite (q.v.). 

Iron chrysolite : 

Min. : The same as Fayalite (q.v.). 

Iron manganese chrysolite : 

Min*: A mioeral near Fayalite, but con- 
taining besides protoxide of iron, some prot- 
oxide of manganese and lime and a little 
magnesia, thus approaehiug hyalosiderite. 
Compos. : Silica, 20*16; alumina. 1*56; prot- 
oxide of iron, 55*87 ; protoxide of manganese, 
3*47; magnesia, 3*23; lime, 2*29. It occurs 
in a gneissoid rock consisting partly of augite 
aod garnet at Tunaberg in Sweden.* (Dana.) 


Titaniferous chrysolite ; 

-fl/in. : A massive reddish-brown mineral 
from the taleose schist of Plunders, in the 
Tyrol, having aome resemblance to holtonite ; 
sp. gr., 3*25. It contains 3*5 to 5*3 of titanic 
acid, with 6 per cent of protoxide of iron. 

* chrys-ol’-6-gy, s. [Gr. xpv<ros (chrusos) = 
gold, money, and A 6yos (logos) = a discourse.) 
A discourse or treatise on wealth. (Bramle.) 

chrysol -o-phiis, s. [Gr. X pvc r5 ? (chrusos) 
— gold, and Ao^o? (lophos) = a crest.) 

Omith. : The Walking Tyrants, a genus of 
birds belonging to theTyraut Shrikes. Family, 
Laniadw. They are natives of Brazil. 

ohrys-ol'-d-pus, s. [Gr. \pva 6 ? (chrusos) — 
gold, and Aorro? ( lopos ) = a piece, a slice.) 

Entom.: A genus of Coleopterons insects, 
belonging to the family Rhf neophora. 

chrys-d’-ma, s. [Gr. xp»o-6 ? ( chrusos ) = gold, 
and <rCipa (soma) = a body.) 

Bot. : A genus of North American com- 
posite plants, considered by the authors 
of the “ Flora of North America ” to be 
the same as that of the Golden Rod (Soli- 
dago). The apecies are perennial plants, 
with alternate lance-shaped entire or aerrated 
leaves, sometimes furnished with pellucid 
dots ; and they bear terminal corymbs of yel- 
low flower-heads, each of which contains from 
aix to eight florets, one to three of them being 
atrap-sbaped. 

* chryso s. [Gr. wjvo-os (chrusos) 

= gold, and Eng. magnet (q.v.).J The load- 
stone. (Addison.) 

chry8-o-me -la, s. [Gr. xP V(T °p-vho\6i’0Lov 
( chrusomelolonthion ) = a little golden beetle.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Chrysomelidie (q.v,), Sixteen species are 
British. 

chrys-d-mel-idee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. chryso - 
mel(a) ; and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idte.) 

Entom. : A family of Coleopterous insects, 
tribe Cyclica, They have ovate, convex 
bodies ; tarsi four-jointed ; antennre not cla- 
vate ; larvae generally naked. They live on 
the leaves of plants. Thirty-eight genera 
are enumerated by Sharp as British. These 
iDsects are often very brilliantly coloured 
green, purple, blue, brown, &c., a commixture 
•f colours being met with even in the Eng- 
lish species. 

chrys-ophane, s. [Gr. xpvaos (chrusos) = 
gold, and <xuVo> (pkaino^ = to appear.) 

Min. : A variety of Seybertite, occurring in 
reddish-brown to copper-red brittle foliated 
masses. Sp. gr., 3*148. The British Museum 
Catalogue makes Chrysophane a synonym of 
Clintonite (q.v.) 

* chrys-o-ph&n'-ic, a. [Gr. xpvao* (cTimsos) 

— gold; fiaii'u) (phaind) =: to appear; suff. 
•ic.J Appearing bke or resembling gold in 
colour. 

chrysophanlc add* s. 

Chem. : Parietic acid, rheic acid. A 
modification of dioxymethylanthraquinone 
c l 5 Hio 04 =Ci 4 H 5 ‘CH 3 (OH> 20 2 . Cbysophauic 
acid occurs in the lichen Parmelia parietina, 
in senna leaves, and in rhubarb root, and is 
extracted by ether. It forms golden yellow 
prismatic crystals, which melt at 162’, and is 
reduced by zinc-dust to methyl-anthracene. 
It dissolves in alkalies, forming a red solution. 

* chry» oph -il-lte, s. [Gr. xpuo'o? (chrusos) 

— gold, and $i'Aos ( philos ) = a lover.) A 
lover of gold. (Lamb.) 

chrys oph or-a, s. [Gr. xpvo'o? (cTirusos) — 
gold ; </»opos (pftoros) = bearing ; p<o (phero) 

— to bear.) 

Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
belonging to the family Lamellicornes. The 
species are of most beautiful golden and green 
colours. 

chrys o phrys, s. [Gr. xpvo-o? (chrusos) = 
gold, and 6</>pus (opTirt/s) = the brow.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
family Cbsetodontid®, having bodies attenu- 
ated at each end. 

Chrys'-o-phyll, $. [From Gr. \pva6s (chrusos) 

= gold, and </>iiAAoc (phullon) = a leaf.) A 


golden colouring matter found io leave* 

( llussitcr .) 

chrys-o phyl-lum, s. [Gr, xpu^o? (chnisos) 
= gold, and (f>vAAop ( phullon ) = a leaf ; in allu- 
aion to the golden colour on the under aide of 
the leaves.) 

Bot. : A genua of Sapotaceae, consisting of 
trees with milky juice, alternate leaves with 
numerous transverse closely-aggregated ribs, 
and golden hairs on the under surface. Tha 
fruit of Chry$i>phyllum Cainito ia in the West 
Indies esteemed a delicacy under tha name of 
the Star-apple. 

Chrys-o'-pi-a, s. [Gr. xP v<r o$ (chrusos) = 
gold, and otto? (opos) = juice.) 

Bot. : A genus of beautiful trees, natives of 
Madagascar. When the bark is cut they emit 
a yellow juice. 

chrys'-o-pra^e, * crys'-o-pa^e, # cris- 
o-pa$e, a. [Fr. chrysoprase ; Gr. xp 1 ''™- 
Trpao-o? (ckrusoprasos), from xpvcros (chrusos) = 
gold, and n-pdaov ( prason ) = a leek, from the 
‘colour.) 

Mineralogy ; 

1. An apple-green variety of chalcedony, 
the colour due to the presence of oxide of 
nickel. 

2. A variety of beryl, of a pale yellowish- 
green colour. 

"The cry»o»eM<* the tenthe li tygbt."— S. E AUii 
Poem. i ; Pearl, 1011 

chrysoprase earth, s. 

Min. : A variety of Pimelite (q.v.). 

* chrys-op -ra-sus, s. [LaL] [Chrvsoprase.] 
The tenth of the precious stones with which 
the walls of the New Jerusalem were to be 
adorned (Rev. xxi. 20, A. V.). Probably tbe 
Chryaoprase (q.v.), as it is rendered in the 
Revised Version. 

chrys'-ops, s. [Gr. xpvoos (chrusos) — gold, 
and 6$ (ops) = the face.) 

Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, be- 
longing to the family Tabanidae. Three 
apecies occur in this country, where they are 
known as cleg-flies or gad-flies. They are 
all blood-suckers, and are exceedingly trouble- 
some to cattle and horses in summer. 

Chrys 6p-818, s. [Gr. xP l,tr °s (cTirwsos) =* 
gold, and oi/us (opsis) = a face, appearance.) 

Bot. : A genua of annual or perennial 
North American composite plains, the greater 
portion of the species having all their 
parts covered with villous nr silky hairs. 
Chrysopsis villosa, a plant with oblong hairy 
leaves about an inch and a half long, and 
numerous yellow flower-heads, half an inch 
in diameter, is said to he one of the com- 
monest plants on the prairies of the Saskat- 
chawan. C. gramini/olia extends southwards 
to Mexico ; its leaves are clad with beautiful 
close-pressed silvery hairs. (2'reas. of Bot.) 

chrys-op-ter-is, s. [Gr. \pva6s (chrusos) = 
gold, and irrcpiV (pteris) = a kind of fern.) 

Bot. : A synonym of Phlebodium, a genua of 
ferna, which includes Linnaeus’s Polypodium 
aurei/7n, the specific appellation seeming to 
have suggested this generic name. 

chrys-op -ter-yx, s. [Gr. xpv«ro? (chrusos) 
= gold, and Trr<'pv£ (plena :) = a wing.) 

Ornith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
sub-family Ampelinse, or Typical Chatterers, 
and family Ainpelidie, or Chatterers. 

ehrys op'-tn-fis, s. [Gr. xp™* (chrusos) = 
gold, and n-riAov (ptilon)= a wing or plume.) 

Omith. : A genus of birds belonging to the 
sub-family Picinse and family Picidse, or 
Woodpeckers. They are natives of tropical 
America. 

chrys’-6-qum-dne, s. [Eug. chry$(ene), and 
gttinone.) 

Chem. : CiaHjoOo. It is obtained by the 
action of chromic acid on chrysene dissolved 
in acetic acid. It crystallizes in red needles, 
melting at 235°. It dissolves in a solutien of 
sodium disulphite and the concentrated solu- 
tion deposits colourless crystals which are de- 
composed by water with liberation of chryso- 
quinone. The reactions of chryaoquinone 
resemble those of phenanthrenequinooe. It 
yields when beated with soda-Jime a hydro- 
carbon 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a, q.u = kw. 
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Chrys-or'-rho-e, s. [Gr. xfivtr^ (chrusos) = 
gold ; and pog (rhoZ) =* a stream, a flowing, 
p«u ( rheo ) = to flow.] 

Bot. : A genua of Chawuelauciaceee, consist* 
tog of a rigid ahrub from the S\van river, with 
narrow terete leaves and terminal corymbs of 
a bright-yellow flower. 

• chrjrs’-6-sperm, s. [Gr. xpv<ro? (c/irusos) 
= gold, and ernepfsa (sperma) =■ a seed.] A 
means of creating gold. (B. Jonson : Alche- 
mist.) 

chrys- o-sple'-nl-um, s. [Gr. xpv<r6<; (chrusos) 
— gold, and (splene) = the spleen ; in 

redolence to its supposed efficacy in diseases 
of the spleen.] 

Bot.: Golden Saxifrage. A amall genus of 
unimportant herbaceous plants, belonging to 
the SaxifragatTic, among which they are dis- 
criminated by their one-celled seed-vessel, and 
by being destitute of petals. Two speeies are 
indigenous to Britain, and scarcely differ from 
one another, except that one has the leaves 
opposite, the other alternate. The flowers, 
winch are bright yellowish -green, appear in 
April and May, growing in flat tufts at the 
summit of the stems. Chrysosplenium ojiposi- 
tifolium is the commoner apecies. C. a Itcmi- 
folium, is niora abundant in the north. It 
was formerly used as a slight tonic. (Lvullcy.) 
The genus is represented in various parts of 
the world by plants of similar habit, uone of 
which ara worthy of cultivation. 

chrys os'- tach-ys, s. [Gr. xP”<ros ( chmsos ) 
= gold, and Vraxvs (stac/ius) = an ear or spike 
of corn.] 

Bot. : A genus of climbing shrubs, belong- 
ing to the order Combretaceje. They are 
natives of Brazil. 

Chrys’-6-tile, «. [Gr. xpv<ros (chrusos) =. gold, 
and Tt'Ao? (tilos) = fine liair.J 

Min. : A delicately fibrous variety of Ser- 
pentine. Colour, greenish-white, green, olive- 
green, yellow, and brownish. Sp. gr., 2 21i>. 
It often constitutes seams in Serpentine. It 
includes most of the silky amianthus of ser- 
pentine rocks. The original chryaotila waa 
from Reiclieustein. {Dana.) 

Chrys-o'-tis, s. [Gr. xp^tnfr ( chrusos ) = gold, 
and oC? (ous), genit. iro? (o<o$)= an ear.] 

Ornith. : A genus of South American 
parrots, having the face and cars yellow. 

Chrys a-tox'-um, s. [Gr. xpwfc ( chrusos )= 
gold, and Tofoe (taxon) = an arrow, a shaft.] 

Entom. : A geuua of Dipterous insects. 

Chrys 6 -tU8, s. [Gr. xpvo-o? ( chmsos ) = gold, 
and ou 9 (ous), genit. 2 >tos (ofos) = an ear.] 

Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, be- 
longing to the family Tauystoma. 

chrys 6 type, s. [Gr. xP va °* (chrusos) = 
gold, and tvttos (fupos) = au impression.] 

Photography : 

1. A process discovered by Sir Johu iler- 
achel, in which a sheet of paper is saturated 
with a solutiou of ammonio-citrate of iron 
dried in the dark. Exposed in a camera or 
printing-frame, the faint picture is developed 
by brushing over with a neutral solution of 
chloride of gold washed in water repeatedly, 
llxed by a weak solution of iodide of potassium 
and then finally washed and dried. (Knight.) 

2. A picture obtaiued by the process de- 
scribed in 1. 

chry sox'-y- Ion, s. (Gr. xP V(r ^ (chrusos) = 
gold, and fuAov (xulon) = wood.] 

Bot. : The name of a South Bolivian tree, 
now referred to llowardia (q.v.). It derived 
its name from the yellow colour of its wood. 

chrys- t&l lo type, s. [Eng. chrystal = 
crystal, and type. ] 

Phot. : A name given lo a kind of picture 
on a translucent material ; an opalotype. 

*chry stls mess, s. [Christmas.] (0. 
Scotch.) 

chrys ur'-us, s. [Gr. xpt/o-ds ( chrusos ) = gold, 
and oepa (oi/ra) = n tail.) 

Bot. : A genus of grasses belonging to the 
tribe Fe stucco;. Only ono apecies is do- 
aeribed, Chrysurus cynosuroides, which is the 
Ixunarckia aurea of aome authors. Thia hand- 


some dwarf-habited annual grass is a native 
of tha south of Europe and north of Africa, 
and ia occasionally cultivated in botauical 
gardens. 

chtho'-nl-an, a. [Gr. yPoi'kk ( chthonios ) = 
earthly.] belonging to the earth. 

"The terrestrial Earth-mother and her eA/Aoidan 
and telluric daughter. ’— A 1 . Brovrn : Great IHotiysiak 
Myth, L 2*0. 

9 hub, * Chubbe, s. [Cf. Dan. kobbe = a seal ; 
Sw. kubb = a block, a log. (S/ccof.)] 

Ichthy. : A river fish, Leuciscus cephalus , be- 
longing to the genus Leociscus and family 
Cyprinidye. It is a coarsc-flrslnd fish, full 
of bones, very timid, and frequenting the 
deepest holes of rivers. It is also called a 
elieveu or cbeviu. 

•chub-cheeked, a. Having chubby or 
fat cheeks. 

* chub faced, a. Having a chubby or 
fat face. (Marston : Antonio's lUvcnge, iv. 2.) 

ghubb, s. <fc a. (From the name of tha in- 
ventor and maker, a London locksmith.] 

A. As subst. : The person referred, to in the 
etymology. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

Chubb-key, s. A key specially intended 
for a Chubb-lock. 

Chubb-lock, s. A patent lock con- 
structed on the tumbler system [Tumbler], 
and having in addition, a lever culled a de- 
tector, which is so fitted that if any one of 
the tumblers be raised higher than it should 
be the whole of the apparatus is fixed immov- 
ably by a bolt, thus completely preventing the 
picking of the lock. 

• 9 hubbed, a. (Eug. chub; <d.] Chubby, 
chub-faced. 

"Young Skinker ...» c hubbM unlucky boy."— 
Brooke: Fool of Quality, L 22. (Liaviea.) 

• 9hub'-bcd-ness, s. (Eug. chubbcd; -ness.) 
Chubbiness (q.v.). 

9 hub'- bi-ncss, s. [Eng. chubby ; -ness.] The 
quality or stata of being chubby or chub- 
faced. 

9hub'-by, a. [Eng. chub ; - 7 /.] Fat and plump 
like a chub, especially said of the face. 

• 9huck (1), v 9huk, v.i. & t. [A variant of 
cluck (q.v.).] 

I. Intransitive: 

1 . To cluck or make a noise like a hen when 
calling her chickens together. 

" He chukkith wheu he hath a com i-fouude, 

And to him rcnneii thau his wifte all©." 

Chaucer : .Vonns Prcstcs Tale, v. 10/68. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed or convulsive 
manner, to chuckle. 

"But, bold- fac'd Satyr, strain not over high, 

But laugh and cAucJfc at meatier gullery. 

Martton : Satires, li. 

II. Trans. : To call, as a hen her chickens. 

"Then crowing clapped his wings. th‘ appointed call, 
To chuck his wives together in the hall." 

Ih-yUeix : Cock & Fox, 430. 

chuck (2), * 9hock, v.t. [Fr. choquer = to 
give a shock to ; Dut. schokken = to jolt, to 
shake : schok = a shock, a jolt.] [Chock, 
Shock.] 

1. To atrike gently under the chin. 

2. To throw with force, to fling. 

" A» if her hand had ehuckeil a ©hilling '* 

Combe : Dr. Syntax, li L 

* chuck farthing, s. & a. 

I. As sut»sf. : An old game ill which money 
was thrown so as to fall into u hole prepared 
for the purpose. It is alluded to 111 “The 
Woman turned Bully,” a. d. 1075. ( Ilalliu'cll .) 

"Ho lost his money at chuck-farthing, shuffle-cap, 
and all-fours." — A rbnthnot : lint of John Bull. 

II. As adj . ; Trifling, pitiful. 

". . . at was together about some pitiful chuck- 
farthing tiling or other." — Richards<m: Clarissa, iv., 
S40. 

chuck hole, $. 

1. A deep hole in a waggon rut. (H'c&sfcr.) 

2. Chuck-farthing (q.v.). 

t phiick (3), v. t. ( Ch uck (3), s. ] 

Mech. : To place or hold In a chuck in 
turning. 

9huck (!),«• [A variant of c^icfccn.] 


I. The voice or call of a hen, the sound by 
which fowls are called together to be fed. 

" H« mad© the chuck four or five times, that people 
us© to make to chickens when they call them.'’— bur 
IV. Temple. 

• 2. A term of endearment 

" How dost thou, chuck l "—SKakesp. : Twelfth Fight 

• 3. Any alight noise. 

9 huck ( 2 ), $. (Chuck ( 2 ), v.) 

1. A slight tap or blow under the chin. 

2. A throw. 

3. A marble used in the game of taw. 
(Scotch.) 

9 huck (3), a. [Probably connected with chuck 

(2), s. 

1 . Meek. : An appendage to a lathe. Being 
acrawed on to the nose of the mandrel, it is 
made to grasp the work 
to be turned. There are 
several varieties, such 
as the eccentric chuck, 
which is designed for 
changing the centre of 
the work ; the elliptic or 
oval ; the geometric, &c. 

[XOSE-ENOINE.] 

2. Naut. : A warping 
chuck is one in which 
hawsers or ropes run. 

Friction rollers prevent 
the wearing of the ropa. 

It is used on the rail or 
other portion of a ship’s 
side. 

chuck lathe, s. A 

lathe in which the work 
is held by a socket or 
grasping device attached 
to the revolving mandrel of the head-stock. 
It is used for turning, short work, such as 
cups, spools, balls, and a great variety of 
ornamental and useful articles. 

chuck-will's widow, s. 

Ornith. : A species of Goatsucker, Copri- 
mulgus carolinensis , a native of the Southern 
States of North America. The name is an 
attempt to reproduce the note of the bird. 

" It wanted hut a few minutes of midnight, when 
euddeuiy the clear and distinct voice of the chuck- 
trill's widow rose up from a pomegranate tree in the 
garden below the window where 1 was sitting, and 
only a few yards from me. It was exactly as if a 
human belug hod spoken the words. ‘ chuck— widow- 
widow.’" — Gone : Romance of A'afurui History, p. 114. 

9 huck'-et, s. (From the voice of the bird.] 
A name given to the Blackbird, Island oi 
Hoy, Orkney. 

“ In winter — It bos only a squeaking voice, like the 
word chuck, chuck, several times repeated, whence the 
Hoy name."— Low: Fauna Oread., p. 56. 

chuck ic, $. & a. [A dimin. of Eng. chuck 
(2), s.j 

1. A barn-door fowl. 

" Though its no like our barn-door chuckits at 
Charlles-uope."— Scotx : Ouy Manncring , ch. xlv. 

2. A chuckie-stane. 

3. (PI.) A game lika chuck-farthing (q.v.), 
in which stones ara used instead of coins. 

chuckie-stanc, s. A pebble ancli as 
children play at cliuckies with. 

", . . and Its pease-dirt, as plzzetilrss as cAucfcn* 
cf (i uei," — Scott Rob Roy, ch. xlv. 

9huck' lo (le as el), (1), v.t. & t. [A fre- 
que lit. form from’c/nicfc (1) v. (Mahn) : pro- 
bably moro immediately related to choks 
( Skeat ).] 

* A. Transitive : 

1. To call together as a hen her chickens. 

M . . .if tlieso birds are within distance, lieree that 
will cA licit/© ’em together." — Drydcn. 

2. To fondle. 

"... he must chuckle you, and moan yon 
Drydcn : Spanish Friar. 

B. Int rans. : To laugh convulsively or in a 
suppressed ami brokeu manner. 

*9huck' lc (2), v.t. [A frequent, form from 
chuck (2), v. (q.v.).] To throw together, to mix 
up. 

" She chuckles together a whole covy of essences and 
perfnnica" — (VenUnuun Insiructcd. p. 117. 

9huck -lc, s. [Chuckle (1), it] A short eon- 
T vulsive or suppressed laugh. 


boll, b6^; p6ilt, J6v^l; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - L 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -slon = shun; -tlon, -sion — zhun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc. Vie, &c. = b?l, 


• chuckle-chin, s. A donble-eliiu. 
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chuckling— chn rch 


' The <li‘w!it)i« from his chuckle chin 
That h:wl with Kor^UiK paimwred been. ' 

T. D'Crfey: Athenian Jilt. (Davies.) 

t chuckle-head, s. A thick-headed 
fellow, a numskull. 

** It he not much handsomer and hotter built than 
that chuckle -head ." — dmoUctt : Roderick Random, ch. 
UL 

t chuckle -headed, a. Thick-headed, 
dull, stupid. 

5huck'-luig, pr. par., a., k s. [Chuckle, v.J 
A. A B. As pr. par. <T particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .15 subst. : The act of making a chuckling 
ooise ; a chuckle. 

*chud, v.t. [Cud. ] To champ, to bite. 

“Wheu she nd<‘», the horse c/tudihia bit to cheer- 
fully, as if he wished his burthen might grow to his 
hack." — Atafforxi : Slob* dissolv'd into a XUui, p. 119. 

^hud' der, s. [Iliad, chudur, a corruption of 
chadnr = a sheet.] In India, a sheet made 
of silk, muslin, or cambric, thrown over the 
head of Mussulman and some Hindoo women, 
and reaching to the grouod. When they go 
into the street they generally wrap them- 
selves in it, as they do also when going to 
Bleep. ( HerkloU <£ Jaffur Shurreef.) 

jhud reme, cud remc, s. [Ir. cwiMrom 
= a weight, a load.) An ancient designation 
of what is called a stone weight. 

. . cum antlqun mensura farine Ihl appositft, 
triginta Caseus quorum qulllbet facit Chudreme. et 
octo male de Braseo, et Derchedo male, et Chedher 
wale."— Chart. Sti. Andr. Craufurfs Officers qf State, 
p. 13L 

*chu-et, s. [Chewft.] A kind of force- 
meat. 

” As for chuets, which are Likewise minced meat, in- 
stead of butter and fat, it were good to moisten them 
partly with cream, or almond or piataeho milk."— 
Bacon : Natural History . 

* chuf, $. [Coof.] (Scotch.) ( Maitland : 
Poems.) 

•jhuff, *9huffe, a. & 5. [Etvm. doubtful; 
Cf. chub and Welsh cyff=a. stock, a stump.] 
[Choffe.] 

A. As adj,: Fat-faced, with fat or puffed 
out cheeks. 

n Chuffe; bouffe.”— Palsgrave. 

B, .4* subst. : A dull, atupid, thick-headed 
fellow. 

’’ That saw a butcher, a butcherly chutf* lndeede . 
—Sidney : Arcadia, p. 196. 

* chuff-headed, a. Thick-headed, chuck- 
headed. 

"A great chuff-headed Priest that stood hy, spake, 

. . .“—Foz : Afartyrs, voL ilL, p. 745. 

*9huf -fer, s . [Eag. chuff; -er.] A chuff, a 
clowu. 

** Herkyns uow what shslle befalle 
Of this fals chuff er here." 

Towneley Afyst., p. 216. 

£huf fie, a. [Eng. chuff; -ie = -y.] Fat- 
faced ; hating a double chin. 

chuffie-checklt, a. Having full cheeks. 

(Scotch.) 

chuffie-cheeks, 3 . pi. or sing. 

1. Lit. (PI.): Full cheeks. 

2. Fig. (By mttonomy) : A ludicrous designa- 
tion fur a full-faced child. 


* 9 huff i-ly, adv. [Eag. chuffy; -fy.) In a 
chulfy manner ; roughly, surlily, clownishly. 

* 9hufif ’-l-ness, s. [Eng. cAn/fy; -ness.] The 
quality of being chuffy ; roughness, rudeness, 
clownishness. 

“ In spite of the chufflness of his Appearance. ** — J fixt 
Edgworth: Absentee, ch. xvL {Davies.) 

*9huf-flng, s. [Eng. chuff; -ing.] Rude- 
ness. clownishness. 

“That wass c hujfflnng and falls." 

Ormulum, 12 , 173 . 

* 9 huf -fy, * chuf fie, a. [Eag. chuff; -y.) 

1. Fat-faced. (Mainwaring.) 

2. Rough, rude, clownish. 


chuffy - bricks, s. Bricka which are 
putted out by the escape of rarefied air or 
ateam during burning. 


9h.uk ( 1 ), s. [A.S. ceaee = the cheek.] A dis- 
ease. mentioned in Roull’s 41 Cursing, *’ MS., 
affecting the cheek or jaw. 

“The chukis, that haldis the chaftls fra chowlng, 

Go lk gall ter at the hairt crowing,” 

OUx jl complavit o/ScotL, p, 33L 


• 9 huk (2), s. & v. [Chuck (1).] 

chuk<3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Scots name 
for the Isopodous Crustacean, Asellas marinus. 

* 9 hull, * 9 hul -Ien, v.t. [Cf. Ger. kollern, 
kullcrn.] To deceive, to cheat, to drive about. 

” Now Cristene men ben chullid, now with popis, 
nud uow with biahopia."— Wycliffe : Select Works, ii. 2 SO. 

9 hum, s. [Said to be a corruption either of 
comrade (q.v.), or of chamber-fellow (q.v.), but 
there is no evidence.] 

1. One who lives io the same room with 
another ; a comrade. 

" Hi* cAnm was certainly the thief."— Fielding ; Tom 
Jones, bk. vlli., cli. lL 

2. A dose companion. 

9 hum, v.t. k i. [Chum, s.] 

*1. Trans.: To place or appoint a person 
to occupy the same room with auother. 

“You'll be chu tnmed on somebody to-morrow." — 
Dickens : Plckiaick, li. Si 

II. Intrans. : To occupy the aarae room 
with auother. 

9 hu-ma’r, s. [Anglo-Indiau, from Hindust 
chumdr, chctmar.) A worker in leather; a 
shoemaker, a cobbler. 

chum’-bel-ly, chum-be-lee, s. [Hind. 
Ac,, chambcli; Mahratta chumelee.] Any 
species of Indian Jasmine. Spec., Jusminum 
grumlifiorum. The flowers ara strung on 
threads and worn in necklaces or entwined in 
the hair of native women. (Limdley, &c.) 

chum - lay, 9 him -ley, s. [Chimney.] 

(Scotch.) y 

t 9 hum'-mage, s. [Eng. chum; -age.] The 
act of, or charge for, chumming with another ; 
also attrih. in such a phrase as "a chummage. 
ticket.” (Dickens.) 

9 hump, a. { Icel. kumpr = a log, a block, and 
kubba= to chop.] A short, thick, heavy 
piece of wood, smaller tbau a block. 

“ When one is battered, they can quickly, of a chump 
of wood, accommodate themselves with another."— 
J fozon. 

Chump-Chop, s. A chop cut from the 
cbmnp-end of the loin. 

chump-end, s. The thick end ; usually 
applied to a loin of mutton. 

” Shaped as if they had be«-n unskilfully cut off the 
chump-end of something." — Dickens: Great Expecta- 
tions, ch. x. 

* 9 hump -ish, a. [ E Qg. chump; -ish.] Boor- 
ish, clowDish, rough. 

“With chum pish looks, hard words and secret 
sigh a " — Sidney : Arcadia, p. 89L 

f 9 hum'-ship, s. [Eag. chum and ship.] The 
state or condition of being a chum with so- 
other ; close intimacy. (De Quinccy.) 

9 hun, s. [Chun, v .] A term applied to the 
sprouts or germs of barley, in the process of 
making malt ; also to the shoots of potatoes, 
when they begin to spriog in the heap. 

9 him, v.t. [Mceso-Goth. keinan = to sprout, 
to germinate.] (See phrase.) 

•J To chun potatoes: To preveut vegetation 
In turning them ; to nip off the shoots which 
break out from what are called the een or eyes. 

9 hu-nam’, s. [Anglo-Indian ; Hind. cJmnri.] 
Lime or anything made of it, as stucco, &c. 
The Madras cliunam, made of calcined shells, 
is considered the best. 

“The walls and columns are covered with chunam, 
prepared from calcined ahells, which in whiteness and 
polish rivals the purity of marble ^'— Eir E. Tennent : 
Ceylon, iL 203. 

9 hun~co‘-a, s. [Peruvian ar&oZ de chunchu , 
the name of one of the species.] 

Bot. : A genus of trees belonging to tlie 
order Combretacece. They are natives of Perm 

9 b link, s. [Probably a variant of chump 
(q.v.).J A short thiek lump of anything. 

9 hun-ky, a. [Eng. chunk; -y.] Thick and 
short, chuQipy. (American.) 

"... a tough and chunky body, broad and deep, like 
a Normandy mare's. . . .’’—Daily Hews, Jan. 8, is"* 

9hu-pat -ty, s. [Anglo-Ind., from nind. cha - 
patee.] An unleavened cake made of flour, 
water, and salt. 

“Tca. and beer . . . and plenty of hot chupattie*.”— 
IF. H. Russell, in Ogilrie. 


9 hu-pras-see', s. [Hind, chupmsee , chaprdsi, 
from chupras, chaprds = a badge. Anglo- 
Indian.] One 
wearing an offi- 
cial badge, gene- 
rally a broad and 
conspicuous belt 
passing over one 
shoulder and 
around the sida 
opposite to it, A 
chuprassee in 
India somewhat 
resembles a bea- 
dle here, at other 
times he acts as 
a police officer. 

. . sueaking 
Into camp. he> will 
drag a chuprttsien 
out of the rowtl- 
tent . . .“—Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. &, 

1865. 

9hur9h, * 9hir9lie, * 9hyr9he, * 9her9h«, 
* 9htir9be (Eng.), kirk, ' kirke, * kyrko 

(Mid. Eng. <£ Scotch), s. ka, [Gr. Kvp{aKov(k'uria- 
kon) = pertaining to the Lord, from Kupto? 
(knrios) — the Lord; A.S. circe, cirice, cyrce ; 
O. Sax. kirika ; O. H. Ger. chirikkd ; M. H. 
Ger. kirche; Ger. kirche ; Dut. kerk ; Dan. 
kirke ; Sw. kyrka ; led. kirkja. It is believed 
that the word Kvpta.Ky (knriake) originally 
passed over from the Greeks to the Goths, the 
first Teutonic trilie converted to Christianity. 
From the Goths it diffused itself over tha 
other Teutonic tribes, ultimately reaching tha 
Saxons, and through them becoming intro- 
duced into the English tongue. Walafrid 
Strajo, who wrote about a.d. 840, gave thia 
explanation of the origin of the word “ kyreh.” 
(Trench: On the Study of Words, pp. 67, 68.)] 
A, A s substantive : 

• I. Originally used in a wide sense for a 
Christian church, a Jewish synagogue, or a 
heathen temple. 

“And lo the veil of the church was torn In two 
parts from the top downwards. ’—Matt, xxvii 5L (Sir 
John Cheke. I 

**To all thegods devoutly she did offer frankincense. 
But most above them all the churcft of Jesus ahedld 
cense.” 

Golding : Griefs if eta morphoset, bk xl. 

2. A building aet apart and consecrated for 
Christian worship. 

"Chircche is holl Godes bus . , . and Is cleped in 
boc kiriaki L dominical is."— O. Eng. Homilies (ed. 
Jlonria). ii. 23. 

" It comprehends the whole church, viz. the nave, 
or body of the cAureA, together with the chancel, 

which is even Included under the word cAurcA." Ay- 

liffe: Parergon, 

3. A body of Christian believers, worship- 
ping together in one place, under the same 
minister, and with the same form of worship. 

“They ordained them elders in every church.*— 
Acts xiv. 2a 

4. The whole body of Christians collect- 
ively. 

"It is certainly lawful not to worship Images, not 
to pray to AugeU, or Sauita, or the blessed Virgin ; 
otherwj&e the primitive church would not have for* 
borue these practices for three hmidred ye«rs, ns is 
acknowledged by those of the church of Rome.' — 
Til lotion (3rd ed. 1722), vol. i.. ser. ix. 

“ The risible Church of Christ la a congregation of 
faithful men, iu the which the pure Word of G<xl ia 
preached. " — Book of Common Prayer. Art xtx. 

5. A distinct section or division of Christ- 
ians organised for worship under a certain 
form. Thus we speak of the Roman Catholic, 
the Presbyterian, the Greek, the Latin 
Churches, &c. 

6. The religions influence exercised by 
Christians in the aggregate; ecclesiastical 
authority or influence, as distinguished from 
the civil power. 

" The same criminal nmy be absolved hy the church, 
and condemned hy the state ; absolved or juirdoned by 
the state, yet censured by the church."— Leslie 

H I. Church of England: 

(1) Hist. : The foregoing designation is used 
in two senses ; first, a general one signifying 
the Church regarded as continuous, which, 
from the first triumph of Christianity till 
now, has been that of tl>*» English people, and 
secondly, in a more specific sense, the Protest- 
ant Church now established in Englaod as 
distinguished from the Church of Rome. 

As early as the 2nd century, Tertullian eays 
that those parts of Britaio which were inac- 
cessible to the Romans bail becoaie subject to 
Christ. They received the gospel froir Gaul 
aod not from Rome. Thia Celtic Churcu was 
driven from E. and S. Eagland by the Saxoos. 



f&te, fat, fkre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a, qu = kw. 
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These invaders were gradually converted by 
Augustin aud liifl companions sent from Koine 
for the purpose, and by the early part of the 
7th century, the seven kingdoms of the hept- 
archy were all nominally Christian. In Eng- 
land as elsewhere. the centuries between the 
7th and the 13th were marked by the growth 
and ultimate domination of the Papacy, and 
in 1213, King John, to the disgust of Ins sub- 
jects, surrendered his crown to the Homan 
legate. But the submission was never com- 
plete, and certaiu Parliamentary measures in 
the 14th century, designed to protect the 
civil power against the encroachments of the 
Church, look as if they had been proposed at 
a much inter period. lo the same century, 
Wyelitfeon tlieone bund, and Cliaucer and the 
author of ** Piers Plowman" on the other, in- 
flicted heavy blows upon the Church's reputa- 
tion. Thoroughly alarmed in the 16th century 
for its supremacy, it became increasingly enwl 
in its treatment of " heretics," and iu the 16th 
the Reformation came. In 1531, the royal 
supremacy, which was intended to supersede 
the papal one, was imposed on the clergy by 
Henry VI II. , and was made use of to produce 
other changes. In the same year Coverdale s 
Bible was appointed to be read in cmirchea. 

In 1549, the ft ret book of Common Prayer was 
published, and permission given to the clergy 
to marry. In the reign of Edward VI. , a.d. 
1547 to 1553, mors sweeping measures of re- 
form were carried out under the auspices of 
foreigu rather than English Protestant leaders, 
but these were completely swept sway iu the 
great reaction in favour of Homan Catholi- 
cism which arose when Mary came to the 
throne. There is evidence that iu 1553, when 
Qneeu Mary began to reign, the Protestants 
were in a minority, but ill 1558, when Queen 
Elizabeth came to the throne, they had be- 
come a majority, the fires of Siuithtleld and 
other places haviug produced an effect the 
exact opposite of that which they had been 
intended to accomplish. The work of reform- 
ation was resumed under Queen Elizabeth, 
aud in 1563 the thirty-nine articles became, as 
they still continue to he, the authoritative 
statement of the Church’s creed. Two parties 
subsequently came into antagonism in the 
Church : the Puritans, who wished to con- 
stitute it on a basis like that of the churches 
Of Geneva and of Scotland ; and an Anglican 
i>arty, who were reluctant to break so com- 
pletely with the past. A coufcrence, held 
from 14th to 16th January, 1604, at Hampton 
Cuurt, between the leaders ou each side, failed 
to effect their reconciliation, and they went 
their separate ways. In 1611 waa published 
the version of the Bible which is now called 
the authorised one, that which maintains its 
place at present, notwithstanding the issue of 
the revised version. The disputes between the 
Puritans and the Anglicans continued during 
the remainder of the reign of Elizabeth 
and during those of James 1. and Charles I. 
puring the Civil War, which commenced in 
1640, it was a great object with the Parlia- 
mentary party to obtain assistance from the 
Scotch, who had preceded them in rebellion by 
three years, haviug risen in 1037 against an 
eflnit to force upon them a liturgy which they 
abhorred. An ecclesiastical, as well as a 
political, union waa proposed by the Scotch, 
who were then, as now, Presbyterian ; and ill 
1644. the Book of Common Prayer was sup- 
pressed and the directory of public worship 
produced by the Westminster Assembly of 
divines substituted in its room. A reaction 
against the new arrangements was not long iu 
arising, and with the return of monarchy 
episcopacy was restored. In 1662, the Act 
of Uniformity wns passed, which compelled 
about 2,000 clergymen, mostly Presbyterian in 
sentiment, to resign their living*, and laid the 
foundation of modern Nonconformity. The 
Act is still in force. Tho effort of James 11., 
in violation of his coronation oath, to undo 
tho reformation in the English Church, 
Injured not it but himself, and tho attempt 
has never been renewed on the part of 
any subsequent sovereign. The evangelistic 
zeal of Whitfield, Wesley, and various 
other clergymen, iu tho 18th century, awoke 
the Church to new life, which did not pass 
away even when tho followers of the two 
great preachers just named ceased to belong 
til the English Church. Tho evangelical party, 
gt ill the most numerous in tho Establishment. 
Is, in large measure, tho fruit of lbth century 
revival effort In the 19th, the movement 
has been in other directions. With 1833. just 


after the passing of the first Reform Bill, the 
first of a series of “ Tracts for the Times 
came forth, and uinety, in all, were issued 
within the next eight years. The ritualistic 
party, at a later date, carried ou the work 
which tho trsetariana had begun. Iu 1860 the 
Essays and Reviews, and in 1862 a work by 
Bishop Coleuso on the Pentateuch, gave prom- 
inence to the opposite pole of thought, bung 
what theologians call strongly rationalistic. 
Church Congresses, bringing the representa- 
tives of these three parties lace to face sotten 
their antagonisms, aud fear of common danger 
renders them mure united thaD they other- 
wise would be. 

(2) J»i the United Slates : The first Church of 
England services in the American Colonies took 
place at Jamestown, Virginia, io 1G0G, tho holy 
cummnuion being celebrated by the K. v. Robert 
Hunt, under on awning suspended between the 
trees. Tho Protestant Episcopal Church con- 
tinued to prevail iu Virginia during the colonial 
period, and was also established in tho Carolinas 
and Georgia, while in Maryland the freedom of 
religion proclaimed by the Human Catholic 
settlers became an intolerance of Catholicism 
when the Euglish Chnrch gained the ruling 
power. In tho Middle Colonies tho Church 
was never established, and in New England it 
was bitterly opposed, but made its way to some 
extent in that stronghold of Puritanism, par- 
ticularly in Connecticut. After the Revolution 
tho church in America was organized under 
bishops cuuseerated in England, though tor a 
long time its growth was very slow. M uhin 

the present century, however, the growth has 

been rapid, its progress becoming so marked in 
the larger states that the original assignment 
of a bishop to each state was found to be inade- 
quate, and new dioceses were formed within 
tho limits of the states. New York, for instance 
now having seven. The church, though still 
low in members as compared with tho other 
denominations, is in an active and promising 
condition. In England and Wales its adherent* 
number more than 13,000,000. 

3. Church of Ireland, Irish Church: A popu- 
lar name sometimes given, prior to 1871, to 
what was not an independent denomination, 
but was an integral part of the United Church 
of England and Ireland. It constituted the 
Established Church of the two couo tries. 
When on 1st January, 1S71, the Act of Parlia- 
ment, disestablishing and disendowing the 
portion of the United Church which was in 
Ireland, took effect, those affected by the 
measure, rejecting the name proposed by the 
Government for the new organization, adopted 
that of the Irish Church or the Church of 
Ireland. 

4. Church of Scotland ; 

fll Hist. : The original Scottish Church 
eeerns to have been that of the Culdees, then 
in medieval times the Roman Catholic Church 
was to a certain extent, the national church 
In Scotland, not merely as having within its 
pale at least by profession all the people but 
as maintaining its independence of its power- 
ful southern neighbour. The church resisted 
tho claims to supremacy over it put forth i at 
ouo time by the Archbishop of York, at ano- 
ther by the Archbishop iff Canterbury ; and,. 
In 1176, in self-defence cast itself into the 
anus of tho Homan Pontiff. 'Mien the lGth 
century opened, the royal power in Scotland 
was weak and wns jealous of and in conflict 
with a very powerful nobility. " hen the 
Reformation struggle began, the Crown re- 
mained adherent to the old faith, whilst the 
nobility tended to adopt the new Fnmithc 
war of independence, Scotland had considered 
it good policy to guard agumsL any aggression 
oil the part of England by a close alliance 
with ITutice, and when the Reformation began 
there were iie.tn.dly French troops ini bcothiiul. 
On these the Crown rested to resist tho re- 
ligious movement which had been begun, but 
the Protestant " Lords of tho Congregation, 
who had taken up anus to defend ! their cause, 
applied for aid to Queen Eliza bet 1 i. who sent 
troops to aid them m expelling tho 1« 
By a treaty signed on the 7th Jul\, l^Ojt 
was stipulated that both the French iiml the 
English troops should withdrew fivun Scot- 
land. On the 21th August of the same year 
tho Scottish Parliament abolished the pa pill 
jurisdiction, prohibited tho celebration ol the 
moss mid rescinded ull the laws made in 
favour ot‘ Roman Catholicism, l ho reformers 
adopted what is imw called Presbyterian 


Church government, though certain superin- 
tendents were appointed, with the sanction of 
John Knox, the great Scottish reformer, whose 
otfices alter a time were swept away. |Church 
GOVERNMENT, PRE 08YTEKIAN1SM ] TllC first 
General Assembly was held on 20th Decem- 
ber 1560. 'Vhen the victory over the 
Church of Home was complete, the alliance 
between the nobility aud the Protestant 
preachers which had effected the triumph, 
showed symptoms of dissolving, and a largo 
section of tho funner viewed with distrust 
and even active hostility, what t licy regarded 

as the too democratic measures which Knox 
aimed at carrying out. But one inestimable 
boon was gaiucd ero they parted, the universal 
establishment of parish schools. 

The seiui -republican constitution of tha 
Church, which became more marked after tha 
office of superintendent had been swept away, 
and the second book of discipline published 
(the latter event in 157b), created jealousy in 
the minds of regeuts and of sovereigns, and 
four or five generations of Stuart kiugs put 
forth long aud determined efforts to transform 
Presbyterian into Episcopal government. I ha 
project cost the lives aud liberties of far more 
people than the short, sharp Reformation 
struggle had done, and ended at last in 
failure. The Revolution settlement of 1690, 
re-established Presbyterianism, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which had beeu interrupted 
for nearly forty years, begau again to sit and 
has done so annually from that time till now. 
Prior to the union with England in liOi, an 
Act of Security waa passed, designed to pre- 
serve the Scotch national church from being 
overthrown by southern votes. 

Iu 1712, on Act of Parliament re-mtroducea 
patronage which had been swept away. The 
operatioo of this enactment was one main 
cause of three secessions : that of the Seces- 
sion, preeminently so called in H33 ; the 
Relief in 1752 ; and. the greatest of all, that 
which created the Free Church in 1843. 

(2) Present State : The Church of Scotland 
claims about half the people as at least its 
nominal adherents. Besides the “ General As- 
sembly," it lmd in 1881 sixteen synods, eighty- 
four presbyteries, 1,500 churches including 
mission-rooms, and 1,660 ministers ood pro- 
bationers engaged in ministerial work. It has 
missions in India, Africa, and elsewhere. In 
1S74 the Patronngo Act of 1712 was repealed, 
and each congregation now elects Us own 
vtastor. Its chief rivals m Scotland are tlia 
Free Church and the United Presbyterians, 
the latter resulting from a union of the oiii 
Secession and Relief Churches. 

6. Church of Roms: For this ace Roman 
Catholic Church. 

«r Church and mice : A game of children 

said to he the same with the Sow in the Kirk 
(q.v). 

Church in rot undo : 

Arch . : A church which, like the Pantheon, 
is quite circular. 

B, As ndj. : In any way pertaining or con- 
ueeted with the church. 

Obvious compounds : Church-aisle, church* 
bell, church-clock, church-goer, charch-uiembcr. 

• church ale, s. A feast in commemora- 
tion of the dedication of a church. 

church-attire, s. The dress or vest- 
ments worn by those who officiate in public 
worship. 

church -authority, s. The spiritual 
jurisdiction of the authorities of a Church ; 
ecclesiastical authority. 

* church- begot, a. Bom within the 
pale ot a church. 

church -bench, s. 

M, A seat in tlio porch of a church. 

2. A scat in n church. 

church-brod, n. Brought up according 
to the principles and doctrine of tho Church. 

church-bug, s. [From being often found 
in churches.] 

Entom. : A common name for a species of 
wood-louse. Oaiscus ascllus, belonging to tho 
order Isopoda. 

church burial, s. Burial in a conse- 
crated ground, and with religious rites. 
[ Burial. ] 


bSll. Bo?: podt, jdvrt; cat. cell, chorus, 9 hln. bench; go. gem: thin, t' his Bln. a? U bol. k?L 

-cian, -tlan = shan. -lion, -slon- shun; -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous. -slous-shus. 
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ohuroh-commlssloner, s. One of a 

body appointed by Government to administer 
tha church-estates. 

•'The p*rv>Q taking wide *nd wider eweeps. 

Now harping on the ckureh-comnustionert." 

Tennytan : The Epic. 

church-discipline, $. Tha discipline 
and order appointed by tha Church. 

church-founder, s. One who founds 
or endows a church. 

church - going, * chirche - gong, 

* chyrchegong, s. & a. 

A. .Is fiubst. : The act or practice of attend- 
ing Divine service in a church. 

•• A »ory chyrchegong yt was to the Kyng of Frunce." 
—Rob. qf Olouc., p. 38*J. 

* B. As adjective: 

1. Calling to Divina sendee. 

" Bat the sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard." 

Corrjw'i Vertex, tuppoted to be icritt. by Alex. Selkirk. 

2. Habitually attending Diviua service ; 
regular in attendance at church. 

church-goer, s. Ona who attends church. 

church-government, s. The regula- 
tion and ordering of spiritual matters, or 
thosa pertaining to tha discipline and work of 
the Church. 

^ Four leading views are at present enter- 
tained regarding church government. Tha 
first three agree that the rudiments of a scheme 
of church government are laid down in the 
New Testament. They differ, bowaver, as to 
what that schema is, much the greater number 
believing it to be episcopacy, though one large 
minority are in favour of presbyterianism, and 
another in favour of Congregationalism. (Sea 
these words ) The fourth view, which has not 
a large number of advocates, is that no scheme 
nf government was laid down in the New 
Testament, applicable tn all times and places, 
but that the church has the power of adapting 
its government to the special circumstances 
in which it finds itself at any particular time. 

The relation in which a church stands to the 
state has also a practical influence on its 
governmant. [Royal suphemacv.] 

* church grith, • chirchegrith, s. 

[A.S. cyrfcsrrifh.] Tha right of sanctuary be- 
longing to a church. 

" He hsehte wlcue mon chirchegrith " 

Layamon, 1L M4. 

* church - haw, * chirche - hail, 

* chirch-heil, * chircheil, * chirche- 
hawe, s. [AS. eyrie = church, and hago = 
in enclosure.] A church-yard, a cemetery. 

" He was war, withouten doute 
Of the fir in the chirchehawe." 

Seuyn Saget, 2,624. 

church -history, s. The history of any 
Church, but especially of the Christian Church. 

«[ Church history naturally divides itself 
into four periods : (1) From the advent of 
Christ to the time of Constantine ; (2) From 
Constantine to Muhammad (usually spelt 
Mohammed or Mahomet), or by tha arrange- 
ment of Mosheim and others, to Charlemagne ; 
(3) From Muhammad, or alternatively from 
Charlemagne to the Reformation ; (4) From 
the Reformation to the present time. 

Period 1. ( From the advent of Jesus Christ, 
B.C . 4. to the Conversion to Christianity of the 
Emperor Constantin*, A.D. 312, or to his estab- 
lishment of that faith as the state religion, in or 
before A.D. 321) : This period may be naturally 
divided into three sub-periods, (1) The ministry 
of Jesus; (2) That of His apostles; and (3), 
That of the Christian fathers after the last of 
the apostles had died. 

The first sub-period has been already treated 
of. [Christ.] Immediately after the ascen- 
sion means were taken to fill up by election 
tha vacancy left in the apostolic college by tha 
apostaev and death of Judas (Acts i. 15 — 26). 
The descent of the Holy Spirit, which had 
be^n promised by Christ (John xiv. 16, 17, and 
xvi. 7—14, &c.), took place soon afterwards on 
the day of Pentecost, accompanied by the gift 
of tongues (Acts if.), and then the apostles 
were qualified to go forth and carry into effect 
the Saviour’s last charge to nmka disciples of 
allnatious. Under the preaching of Peter and 
the other apostles, thousands were converted 
3i'd baptised, and such a spirit of love pre- 
vailed among the converts that a Christian 
socialism sprang up, but ere long it produced 
an Ananias and Sapphira, and we hear of it 
no more (Acts iv. 32—37, v. l— ll). 

Tha same jealousy which had prompted the 


Jewish rulers to seek the death of our Lord, led 
to the persecution of His followers, and Stephan, 
stoned to death for alleged blasphemy, was the 
first of tha great army of Christian martyrs. 

A scattering of the Christians took place, 
which resulted in tha founding of other 
churches, the chief of which was at Antioch 
in Syria, where the disciples of Jesus for the 
first time received the name of Christians 
(Acts xi. 26.) [Christian.] 

Previous to this.Peter.moved by a vision, had 
begun to preach to tha Gentiles (Acts xi. 1—18), 
and not long afterwards Saul of Tarsus, once a 
bitter persecutor of the Christians but now a 
convert, was sent out as colleague to Barnabas, 
on a missionary journey chiefly through Asia 
Minor, and ultimately became the splendidly 
successful apostle of the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 2, 
&c.). No completa coalescence ever took place 
between the Jewish and the Gentile elements in 
the early church. The Jews, with a few' honour- 
able exceptions, imbued with caste pride, at- 
tempted to impose a J udaic yoke on theirGen tile 
brethren, and not ultimately auceeeding, many 
of them in the second century' withdrew from 
the church catholic, and formed the two sects 
of tha Nazarenes and the Ebionites, the former 
of which retained, w'hile the latter rejected, 
belief in the divinity of Christ. Whilst Jeru- 
salem stood the unconverted Jews lost no 
opportunity' of persecuting Christianity, but 
tlieir influence was to a larga extent swept 
away by the partial destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus in 70 a.d., and its total destruction 
after the revolt of Barchochah in the second 
century. Before the first of these events had 
taken place, persecution on the part of the 
heathen Romans had begun, and it continued 
at intervals during the whole of the first 
period. The Roman persecutions are generally 
called ten ; hut if only those which were uni- 
versal be reckoned, they were fewer than that 
number, while if those which were local betaken 
also into account, they were more. After the 
last and severest of these— called Diocletian’s 
persecution, though its real instigator was his 
son-in-law Galerius — a convert of high rank, 
Constantine, was obtained, who became 
emperor in a.d. 312, and in 321 or earlier 
established Christianity as the State religion. 

Period 2. (From the Conversion of Con- 
stantine or his establishment of Christianity 
os the state religion, to the rise of Muham- 
mad) : Whilst all along there had been a 
general agreement as to Christian doctrine, the 
several tenets had not been exactly defined, 
but when controversy regarding any one of 
them arose, it wss for the first time precisely 
stated. The question whether our Lord was 
equal with the Father, and truly and absolutely 
Divine, or whether, as Arius alleged, he was 
but the first of created beings, was settled by 
the Council of Nice in 325 in favour of the 
former view, and though a long struggle be- 
tween the Trinitarians and the Arians took 
place, and though sometimes one and some- 
times the other party prevailed, the church 
ultimately settled into belief in the Three-One 
God. [Arianism.] Other doctrines wera 
settled by the decision of councils. (For these 
see Council.) The fall of the Western empire 
in the fifth century almost dissolved the 
civil power in Italy and elsewhere, but the 
# church was equal to the crisis, and was ulti- 
mately enabled to convert tha barbarous 
nations to the Christian faith. In those ages 
of political confusion and intellectualdarkncss, 
whilst as yet society was not fully recon- 
stituted, primitive Christianity became con- 
siderably modified, and finally in 780 the wor- 
ship of images was introduced into the church. 

In a.d. 560 or 570 Muhammad was born, and 
when ho sought for religious light, his mind 
revolted from tha Arab and all other idolatry. 
He was opposed also to the doctrines of the 
Trinity, aud of the tjonship of Christ, against 
which his religion may be considered as a re- 
action. [Muhammadanism.] This second 
period may be made to end with the first 
preachiog of Muhammad, about a.d. 611, or 
with the Muhammadan era— the Hegira, 15th 
July, 622, — preferably the former. Or it 
might be made to terminate with Charle- 
magne’s donation to the Papacy, or with tha 
separation between the Eastern and the West- 
ern Churches, lor which see Period 3. 

Period 3. ( From the rise of Muhammadanism 
to the Reformation under Luther, the latter event 
dating from A.D. 1517): Whilst the Greeks, 
indulging their natural subtil ty, took the lead 
in hair-splitting definitions of doctrine, the 
imperial Romans were more practically en- 


gaged in building up a world-embracing eccle- 
siastical power in liau of the secular empire 
which they had lost, and from the seventh to 
the thirteenth ceutury tha growth of tha 
Papacy was continuous. Tn 756 Pepin, having 
deleated Astulphus, King of the Lombards, 
compelled him to give to tbs church and the 
republic tha exarchate of Ravenna and tha 
Peutapolis. In 774 Charlemagne confirmed 
this cession and enlarged the territory given, 
thus laying the foundation of the Poj>e's 
temporal power. [Papacy.] In the eighth 
cantury a schism took plaea between the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople and Rome, 
and tha separation which still exists be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Churches 
began. During the early part of this third 
period the Eastern Church was sorely trampled 
down by the Muhammadans, and during tha 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Western 
one came into the conflict in hope of recover- 
ing the holy sepulchre, but tbe Christian 
success was only temporary. [Crusades. 
During the fourteenth century the Papacy 
was declining, during tha fifteenth it was 
attempting to put down evidently imminent 
revolt by cruel persecution, and in the sixteenth 
tha crisis of its fste came. 

Period 4. ( From the commencement of the 
Reformation under Luther, A.D. 1517, to the 
present time): For details see Reformation, 
Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, &c. 
Suffice it here to say that the Reformation 
struggle continued in one form or other during 
nearly tbe whole of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. During the eighteenth all 
tha churches which had been engagad in that 
arduous struggle slept, till rudely awakened 
by the French Revolution of 1789, while tha 
nineteenth centup r has been mainly a reaction 
against the irreligion of that revolution and 
the cruelties of the reign of terror. Tha Bibla 
and the Tract Societies, as well as the great 
religious missionary organisations, sprang into 
life while that revolution was working itself 
out, aud have constituted this century to a 
certain extent an era of missions. [Missions.] 

church-judicatories, s. pi. Ecclesias- 
tical courts ; especially applied to those of 
the Presbyterian churches. 

church-land, • chirche-lond, * chl- 
riclond, s. Land belonging to the Church. 

church-like, a. Fitted for church, or 
to a minister. 

" Nor wear tbe diadem upon bis bead. 

Whose church-like humours fit not for a crown." 

Shaketp. : 2 Ren. 17., L L 

church-living, s. A benefice in the 
Church. 

church-militant, s. [Lat mifitans = 
fighting, serving as a soldier ; miles — a sol- 
dier.] Tbe Church of Christ on earth, tha 
members of which are still fighting against 
the world, the flesh, and the deviL 

church-modes, s. pi. 

if usee : Tbe modes used in Gregorian inusio. 
[Greoohian, Mode.] 

church-music, s. Sacred music, anch 
as is used in church-services. 

"It (tu anciently customary for ruen and women of 
the first quality, ecclesiaaticks. and others, who wer* 
lovers of church-mweick, to be admitted into this cor- 
poration, [of parish-clerks.]'— H'arton : RUl. Eng. 

Poetry, ii. 396. 

* church - outed, a. Excommunicated 
from the church. (Milton.) 

church-owl, s . 

Zool . : The Barn-owl (Aluco flammeus). 

church-party, s. 

1. Sing: That party in the State which sup- 
ports the Church and its institutions. 

2. PL ( Church-parties ): Parties existing 
within any church to which reference at tha 
time is being made. 

*| High Church, Low Church, and Broad 
Church': Three leading parties existing in tha 
Church of England, as corresponding ten- 
deocies do in every Church of Christendom. 
The High Church party, holding the tenet that 
no religious body is a Church unless it has 
episcopal governmeut, naturally hold aloof 
from Nonconformists. What may be called 
the extreme right of this party tend strongly 
towards the Church of Rome, adopting its 
vestments and its ceremonies, embracing its 
doctrines, and, in some cases, even entering 
its pale. The Low Churck party, tha most 
numerous of the three, agreeing in the main 
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to doctrine with ihe Nonconformists, and re- 
garding government as of subordinate im- 
portance, more or less fraternise with dis- 
senters, and are defenders with them of 
Protestantism. A third party, the Brocul 
Church, aim at comprehending various forms 
of belief within the Established Church. The 
extreme members of this party consider that 
a Church is not really national unless it com- 
prehend the professors of all beliefs held in 
the country. Aa a rule, they are themselves 
rationalistic in sentiment. This party, the 
smallest st present of the three, had the 
powerful advocacy of Dr. Arnold, and more 
recently of Dean Stanley, and of late has 
made surprising way. 

church-prcferment, s. 

1, Promotion in the Church. 

2, A church-living, a benefice. 

church-rate, s. A tax or rate levied 
on parishioners for the support and repairs of 
the parish church. It is made, as it has all 
along been, by the majority of those present 
at a vestry meeting summoned for the purpose 
by the churchwardens, hut 31 & 32 Viet. c. 109 
rendered it no longer compulsory. 

* church reeve, * chlrchereve, s. 

[M. Eng. chirche = church, and rtvt — reeve 
(q.v.).] A church-warden. 

” Of chlrcherevct aud of tostamantea.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 6.88#. 

* ohurch-scot, a. [A.S, cyricsceat .] 

1. A church-due payable hy every inhabitant 
of a parish to the mother-church. [Church- 

E33ET.] 

” Route also charges them to eee all CAurcA-icof and 
Rome-scot fully cleered before his return .'’— Daniel : 
Hist. Eng., p. 18. (Davies.) 

2. A sendee due to the lord uf the manor 
from a tenant of church lends. 

church-service, s. 

1. The form of Divine service used in 
churches. 

2. A bonk of the service used in Divine 
worship, containing, in addition to the Book 
of Common Prayer, the lessons appointed for 
the ditrerent days throughout the year. 

* church-s oken, * chirchsocne, <. A 

church, congregation. 

"It Is cuatume that ech cMrcA*oen? goth tills dal a 
procession." -Qld Eng. Homilies (ed. Morris), 1L S3. 

church- tippet, s. The tippet worn by 
& clergyman during divine sendee. 

* church town, • cherch-toun, s. 

(A.S, cyricftin.J 

1. A cemetery or churchyard. 

’’ Other hull Bfeden, cherehlounes, other hau* ot roll- 
gittuu .' - — Ayenhite of Inwyt, )«. 4L 

2. A town or village near a church, 
church warden, 8. 

1. One of two parochial officers chosen 
annually at the Easter vestries, one by the 
minister and one by the parishiouers. Their 
duties are. to protect the building of the 
church and its appurtenances, to superintend 
the ceremonies of divine worship, and the 
proper distribution of aline, &c. ; to form aud 
execute parochial regulations, and generally to 
act as the legal representatives of the parish. 

2. A long clay pipe. 

church way, s. A path or way leading 
to or round a church. 

■’ Id the church-wag paths to glhlc.” 

Xfuikctp. ; Mid*. Sight ! l>ream, V. 3. 

church -work, * chirchcwcorke, s. 

L Lit. : Work on or in eouaection with the 
building, repair, &i\, of churches. 

"Dele hit wroeche mon otlu*r to brume other to 
chirchcwcorke." —Old ling. Homilies (oil. Morris), p. 81. 

XI. Figuratively : 

1. Work on or in connection with Ihe 
church, and the promotion of religion. 

*2. Work carried out slowly. 

"This hIi«ro was rA»rcAu>or* ; and thorefore went on 
•lowly.” Fuller. Holy War. p. 111. 

church yard, *. 

1. Ord. Lung. : An enclosed piece of 

ground adjoining a church, consecrated for 
the burial of the dead ; a eemetcry. [Burial- 
onouND.] 

2. Law : The church-yard is tho freehold of 
the rector or vicar. 

church -yard beetle, s, Maps mor- 
llsagn . [Blaps.] 


^hur^h, v.t. (Church, s.] To perform for 
any woman the service appointed in the 
Prayer Book to be used when any woman 
desires to return thanks to God for her safe 
delivery in childbirth. 

* 9hm*9h -dom, s. [Eng. chflrch; -dom.] 
The institution, government, or authority of 
a church. 

11 Whatsoever church pretendetb toanow beginning, 
pretemleth at theuune time to a new churchdom . . .’ 
— Pearson: On ffte Creed, art. 9. 

* 5hur9h'-e8-9et, £hur9h'-Bet, 9hur9h'- 
sed, s. [A.S. cyricscmt = church scot, a pay- 
ment ol the first-fruits of all esculent aeede or 
grain.] A certain measure of wheat, which 
was wont to be given to tlie church on St. 
Martin's day. (Uliarton.) 

9hur9h mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Church.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. £ purticip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. .ds subst. : The act of performing the 
sendee appointed for the return of thanks for 
delivery in childbirth. 

”... a practice Inconsistent with the very name of 
the office, which Is called the eftu rcMrt^ of women, 

. . .” — Wheatley : national Illustration of the Hook of 
Common Prayer. 

t 9hur9h'-i9m, s. [Eng. church; Asm.] A 
strong partiality for, or attachment to the 
forms and principles of a church. ( Chr . Obs.) 

9 hur 9 h'-Ito, s. [Named after its discoverer, 
Prof. A. 11. Church, and suit. - itc (Min.) 

(q-v.)O 

3/in. ; A mineral discovered in 1865, in 
copper mines in Cornwall, as a coating one- 
aixteenth of an inch thick on quartz aud 
argillaceous schist. Hardness, 3. Sp. gr., 
3*14. Lustre, vitreoue ; colour, pale smoke- 
gray, tinged with flesh -red. It ia transparent 
or translucent and doubly refracting. Com- 
pos. : Phosphoric acid, 28’48 ; protoxide of 
cerium, 5187; lime, 5*42; water, 14’93. 
(Dana.) 

* 9hur9h’ - less, a. (Eng. church ; -less.] 
Destitute of a church. 

” Whence I eoucluda It . . . never but a churchless 
vl 1 1 Age. ” — Fuller : Worthies, II. 19. 

* 9 hur 9 h -let, s. [Eng. church, aud dim. suff. 
Act.) A little church. 

"Little churchleti and scattered conventicles.** — 
Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 82. (Davies.) 

* 9 hur 9 h -ly, a. [Eng. church; Ay.] Relat- 
ing to the church, ecclesiastical. 

” Divers grave points also hath he handled of 
churchly urn tters. — Gay : Shepherd's Week, Proeme. 
(Davies.) 

9 hur 9 h -man, s. [Eng. church ; man.} 

1. A clergyman or ecclesiastic. 

2. An adherent and supporter of the Church 
of England, or the Proteetaot Episcopal Church. 

”... gTatltude to the King for having brought in 
so many churchmen and turned out so many schis- 
matic*. _ Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iv. 

9 hur 9 h - man like, a. [Eng. churchman ; 
like.} Like, or as befits, a churchman. 

* 9 htn* 9 h man ly, a. [Eng. churchman; 
Ay.) Like a churchman, chnrchinanlike. 

9 hur 9 h’ man- ship, s. [Eng. churchman; 
-ship.] The state or quality of being a church- 
man, or of belonging to the Established 
Church. (Eclec. Rev.) 

* 9 hur 9 h -ship, s. [Eng. church; -ship.] The 
institution or establishment as a church ; the 
state of being u church. 

“The Jews were Ms own al*o hy right of churchihip, 
as selected and lucloaed by God, . . . — South : Sermon 
on John 1. II. 

9 hur 9 h-wort, • 9 htr 9 ho-wort, s. [Eng. 
church ; and eutf. icorf (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Mentha Pulcgium (Britten £ Holland.) 

t 9 hur 9 h'-$r, a. [Eng . church ;-y.] Pertain 
ing to, or connected with, the church ; de- 
voted to church-work or church matters. 
(Colloquial.) 

9 hiirl, churle, # charlc, * cherl, 

* chcrlo, * chcorl, * chcrellc, * chlrl, 

* chorlo, 8. A n. [A.S. crorl ; O. Erls, tzrrl ; 

O. II. Gcr. charal ; M. 11. Gcr. kcrl ; Dut. 


kard , herd; Dan. k Sw. karl ; Ger. for I) 
[Carl.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A low-born person ; a servant, a serf; 
a tenant-at-will of free condition, who held 
lands of ihe thanes ou payment of rates aud 
services. 

” May uo chert chartro make, ne hi* catell wile 
Withouten leve of hU lard ” 

Eangland: P. Plowman C.83L 

* 2. A country man, a farmer or farm la- 
bourer. 

" Carle or cherle. Ruttlcui. "—Prompt. Pare. 

"... the relation In which the followers of William 
the Conqueror stood to the Baxon churls . . 
Macaulay: Hut. Eng., ch. vl. 

3. A rough, surly, or clownish fellow. 

"... And that na was still a prisoner In the hands 
Of rude churls, . . .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x 

# 4. A miserly, niggardly person ; a niggard. 

" The vile peraoti shall be no more called liberal, nor 
the churl said to l>e bountiful ." — Isaiah xxxii. 6. 

B. As adj. : Churlish, rough, rude, selfish. 

churl-hemp, * churle hempo, a. 

Bot. : The female, supposed by tlie old 
writers to be the male, pisnt of hemp, Cnr<^ 
nabis sativa. [Caul-hemp.] 

churl’s cress, s. [From the Ger.] 

Bot. : Lepidium campestre, or an allied 
species. (Lyte.) Order, Cruciferee. 

churl's head, s. [So called from its 
rough hairy involucres.] 

Bot . : Centanrea nigra. Order, Composite, 

churl’s mustard, 8 . 

Bot. : A plant doubtfully identified. It may 
be Thlaspi arvense, Ibcris amara , or the Churl's 
cress (q.v.). (Britten £ Holland.) 

churl’s treacle, s. 

Bot. : A plant, Allium sativum. 

* 9 hurl, # 9hurle, v.t. [Chorl, s.] To act 
like a churl to, to grudge. 

’■ You need not, says he. churle me In a piece of 
meat ”— A ubrey : Mltcell.. p. 82. (Davies.) 

* 9hurl -hood, * cherl hed, * chirle- 
hede, s. [Mid. Eng. cherl , chirle — churl ; 
hed, hede ~ hood.] 

1. The stale of beiag e churl or servant; 
service. 

" Holl forsothe cherl hed to bym sill alone profile th." 
— Wyclijfe : Pref. Epistle, p. 64. 

2. Churlishness. 

'* He is . . . of curtels fair specke, ne any thyng la 
mengd of cherl hed In his fairs speebe.” — Wyclijfe: 
Isaiah, ProU. p. 224. 

9hurl -ish ? * char-lvche, * char-lysche, 
* cher-liche, * cher-lysshe, * cher- 
llsch, * chere-lychc, * cher-lish, a. 

[A.S. ceorlic, ceorlisc.) 

* 1. Of, or pertaining to, the country cr 
farming ; rustic. 

" Cherlyche or charlytche {churlisshe, 1*.). Itusti- 
c alis. '—- Prompt. Pare. 

" Cherliche trauel About* a tree sehewith the fruyt 
therof."— Wycliffc : fcdcs. xxvii. 7. [Purvey.) 

2. Of persons : 

(1) Rude, surly, hooriah. 

•• Fut fouls and c herlysshc semede she." 

Eomaunt of the Rose, ITT. 

* (2) Miserly, selfish, niggardly. 

*3. Of things: 

(1) Rough, rude, merciless, hard. 

(2) Unmanageable, unyielding. 

"Where the bleak Swlwi their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish *oi) for scanty bread.” 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

(3) Vexatious, obstructive. 

9 hurl-i 9 h-ly, ndv. [Eng. churlish; Ay.] In 
a churlish manner ; roughly, ruddy, selfishly. 

" How churlish!’/ I chid Lncetta hence.” 

Shakcsp. : Two Gentlemen of 1'rrona, L 1 

9hurl-ish ness, s. [En^. churlish ; -ness.] 
The state or quality of being churlish ; rough- 
ness, rudeness, boorishnoss, selfishness. 

"Take from them covctou»ncB*. cAurHiAnra. pridA 
And limmUcnco.” — Bp. Taylor: Roly Living [Prayers} 

* 9hurl'-y, «. [Eng. cJiurl; -y. ] Churlish, 
rough, rude. 

M And wrll nigh split upon the throatnluR rook. 
With many a b. Istcrous l>ru«h and churly knock." 

Quarles F*<utfor ll'orou (162 »). § 2. 

* 9hurm, * 9hyrmo, v.t. & i. [Churm, «.] 

A. Trans. : To sing In a low tone, to hum; 
to sing. 
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chiirmo— chylopoetic 


"Let aie rather, oo the heathy hill. 

Fur frae the busy world, wbereoo ne er stood 
A cottage, walk, an' cJiurm my LaIIau Uya. 

Diridson : BeaMtns, p. 55. 

B. Introns. : To grumble, or emit a hum- 
ming sound. 

" A cuckoo-dock chick* at one aide of the chimney- 
place, and the curate, smoking hie pipe In an antique 
elbow-chair, churms at the other."— >ir A. » ylie, L 209. 


* churmc, * chirm, * chirmo, * chyrme, 

I (A.S cirm, ci/rw.] [Chi KM.] A confused 
noise, a buzzing. 

" Ue w.vi conveyed to the tower, with the eAurme of 
e thousand taunts and re proache*. "—Aocotl 


churn, * chcrne, * chime, “ chyme, 
* kyrne. * schame (Eng.), kim (Scotch), 
s. [A.S. ccren, cyrn, cctren (Somner); O. lcel. 
kirna ; O. Sw. kerna ; Sw. kdrna ; Dan. 
fciern*,] 

1. Onl. lM)tg. : A vessel in which milk or 
cream is agitated or beaten in order to effect 
tha separation of tha serous parts from the 
rest ; n vessel in which butter is made. 
Formerly the churn was an upright wooden 
vessel, in which the milk was agitated by a 
staff with a wooden disk at the lower end. 
Modern chums are generally circular, fitted 
with dashers inside. The milk is agitated by 
the revolution of the chum, or, in some cases, 
of the dashers. 

" Her Auk wafJ fist d Id Qo'er employ the cAum." 

day . Pastoral* 

2. Porcelain : The hlock or chuck on a porce- 
lain turner's lathe, on which the thrown and 
baked articles are turned by thin iron tools to 
give truth and smoothness to circular articles. 

churn -dasher, s. The moving agent in 



SECTION OF CHURN. 


milk or cream in a churn for the purpoaa of 
making huttcr. 

“The churning of milk bringeth forth butter.*— 
Pro v. xxx. SX 

2. The quantity of butter made at ona 
operation. 

* £hurr, * churl, • chirlc, r.i. [Chiu be.] 
To coo, to murmur. 

**Tbe churlin uioor-cock woes bb vrvlcntioe, 
Couriug coyisb to bis aldelio trwuL’ 

Davidson : Seatons, p. 9. 

chur-rus, s. [Uindust. eft finis.] 

Comm. : Tlie resinous e:nidation of the 
leaves and flowers of Indian Hemp, Ctwmaftig 
indica (q.v.). It is used by the natives of 
India as an intoxicating drug. According to 
JatTur Shurreef, a man covers himself with a 
blanket and runs through a field of hemp 
early in the morning : the dew and gum of 
the plant natn rally adhering to it are first 
scraped off and the blanket afterwards washed 
and wrung. Both products are hoiled together 
and an electuary formed. The smoking of 
five graius of it will produce intoxication. 

* ^hurr - worm, s. [A.S. cerran = to turn; 
and Eng. u>orm. (Eaifci/.)] 

En tom. : An insect that toms about nimbly ; 
called also a fan-cricket ; the mole-cricket 
(Gryllotalpa vulgaris). (As this insect is also 
called the “ croaker," Bailey's etymology 
seems doubtful , cf. cham-owL) 

• chuse, v.t. & t. [Cuoose.] 

£hus'-lte, s. [Cf. Gr. (chous), contr. of 
Xoo<? (chons) — earth heaped up . . . alluvial 
earth, with stiff, -ite (Mi n.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A variety of Olivine. Dana con- 
siders that it has been derived from chrysolite, 
the common variety of what he makes the 
same as Olivine. Chusite is from Limburg, 
in Brisgau. (Dana, <Lc.) 

Chute, s. [Ft. chute = a fall. The meaning 
of the def. appears to be confused with Eng. 
shoot (q.v.).J 

Mech. : An inclined trough. On a moderate 
scale it forms a leader, or feeder, to machines. 
On a large scale it leads water fruui a penstock 
to a water-wheel, or an inclined plaue down 
which logs are passed from a higher to a lower 
level. These are sometimes used in moun- 
tainous countries for land transport, and 
sometimes are the links of a slack-water 
system, as on the Ottawa ; called slides. 


Chyle, *chy-lus, s. [Fr. chyle; Mod. Lat 
chylus; Gr. x v *»* (chulos) = juice ; \eui 
(cheo) — to pour out.] 

Aunt : The fluid of the lacteal vessels; 
lymph, coloured by a finely granular matter, 
named by Mr. Gulliver the molecular base. 
From tlie presence of fibrine in a fluid form, 
as in the blood, chyle coagulates into a jelly 
shortly after being withdrawn from its nppro- 
priate’vessel. There are in chyle, aa in lymph, 
many small globular bodies called capsicles. 
Chyle also lias in it more albumen than lymph 
possesses. It is very rich in alkalies com- 
bined partly with alhumin, partly with lactic 
and sebacic acida ; the chlorides of sodium 
and potassium occur in large quantity. It 
differs from blood by the want of red parti- 
cles, aa also by possessing a smaller propor- 
tion of albumen and fibrine. (Todd £ Boto- 
man : Phys. Anatomy, vol. ii. (1856), pp. 269- 
2S9.) 

" Chvlut In tbe stomach . . . '—Bacon : .Vat. Hitt., 

crot. ix. 5 W7. {TrencA.) 

Chy-li-fhc'-tion, r. [Eng. chyle ; Lat. 
chylus, and Eng. /action, Lat. J ado = to make.] 

Physiol. : The act or process of the forma- 
tion of chyle in animal bodies from food. 

" Drinking excessively during the time of chyl(fac- 
lion, •tojm perspiration. — .4ri>i*tAno* ; On Aliment*. 

chy-li-fftc‘-tive, a. rEng. chyle, aud /active 
(q.v.).] Having the power or property of 
forming chyle ; chylifactory. 

*• Whether this be Oot effected by some wwy of cor- 
rosion. rather than any proper digestlou, chtUfacliwt 
mut.vtloo, or alimental conversion ." — Broume : Vulgar 
Errour*. 

chy-li-fac'-tor-jf, * chi-li-f&c'-tor-y, a. 

[Eng. chyle ; Lat. jacio =• to make ; Eng. suff. 
-ory.] The same as Chylifactive (q.v.). 

"We should rather rely upon a chilifaetory men- 
struum, or digestive prejmratiou drawn from specie* 
or Individuals, whose stomachs peculiarly dissolve 
lapideous bodies" — Sir T. Browns : Vulgar Errour*. 

chy- lif-er-ous, <x- [Mod. Fr. chyli/trc; Lat. 
chylus; Gr. x"vAo? (eftu las), and Lat. ftro = to 
bear, to produce.] Forming or producing 
chyle ; changing into chyle ; chylific. 

'* Purges clear And empty tbe lower part of tbe eAy- 
Hferous tubes."— C7> eyrie - £uay on Regimen, p. 6. 

chyliferous vessels, s. pi. Vessels 
bearing chyle, that is, constructed to afford 
passaga of chyle. 

"The chyliferous vessels probably have the wm« 
office for tbe lotestmal tissue* as the lympliatlcs in 
other parts."— Todd A Bowman: Phyt. Atuit., voL il. 

p. 29S. 


a churn, rotary or reciprocating, by which the 
milk or cream is agitated. 

churn-drill, s. A large drill used by 
miners. It is several feet long, and has a 
Chiscl-peint at each end. 

churn-owl, $. 

Urnith. : A local name for a bird, the Night- 
jar or Goatsucker, Caprimulgus europams. 
The first element is prob. a corruption of 
churr, from the noise made by the bird. 

churn power, s. A motor for driving 
chums or churn-dashers to agitate the milk 
or cream. 

churn staff, * scharnestafe, s. 

• 1. Ord. Lang.: The staff or implement 
employed in the operation of churuiog hy 
hand in an upright churn. 

2. But. : A plant, Euphorbia helioscopia. 

churn, • chernc, * chirne, * chyrne 
(Eng.), kirn ( cutch), v.t. & t. [A.S. ceman 
{. Somner ) ; O. Icel. kirna ; Sw. frnrno, tjarna ; 
l)ao. kierne; Dut. kernen ; Ger. kemen. j 

A. Transitive : 

t 1. Generally: 

(1) To agitate or shake violently ; to champ, 
to chaw. 

(2) To mix or work up together. 

2. : To agitate milk or cream in a chum 

for the purpose of making butter. 

R. Intrans. : To perform tha operation of 
churuing. 

9burned, pa. par. & a. [Chcrn.] 
yhtirn -ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Chphn, v.] 

A. B. pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L The act or process of agitating or beating 


5hut’-nce, ^hut'-ney, s. [Mahratta, kc. 
chutnee, ch uf n i. ] 

Cookery : An acid and highly pungent 
seasoning, an Indian condiment generally 
composed partly of sweet fruits, ns mangoes 
ami raisins, with acids, such as lemon-juice 
and snur herbs, to which are added also spicea 
and cayenne pepper. 

chyd'-<ir-us, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Zool. : A genus of Entoniostraca, of the 
order Cladocera, and family Lynceidie. They 
are nearly spherical ; beak very long and 
sharp, curved downwards and forwards ; in- 
ferior aotenme very short (Griff. <£■ Henfmj.) 
Chydorus sphcericus and C. globosus are British, 
the former common. 

chy-la'- 5 eous, a. [Eng. chyl(e) ; -accents.) 
Pertaining to, or consisting of, chyle (q.v.). 

“ Wheo the spirits of the chyle have half fermented 
the chwlaerons mass, it has the state of drink not 
ripened hy fermeatetion.*— Floyer: On the Humours. 

Chy-la'-que-ous, a. [Eng. chyl(e), and 
a/pieous.] Consisting of, or containing, chyle 
much dilated with water : said of a liqnid 
which forms the circulating fluid of some 
iuferior animals. (Carpenter £ Webster.) 

chylaqueous canals, s. pi. 

Zool. : A canal system designed for the 
reception of the Chylaqueous fluid (q.v.). 

chylaqueous fluid, s. 

Zool. : A fluid consisting, aa its name im- 
ports, partly of water and partly of chyle. 
The former derived from the exterior, and the 
latter a product of digestion. It is found in 
the body cavity of many in vertebra ted ani- 
mals. such as Annelids, Echiuoderms, and 
Rotifers. (Nicholson.) 

* £hyld, s. & v. [Child.] 

* 9hyld -lng, pr. par. k a. [Childino ] 


Chy-lif'-lC, a. [Eng. chyle ; Lat chylus, and 
jacio — to make.] Chylifactive. The term 
is applied to one of the stomachs wlicu a 
plurality of them exist, as, for instance, in 
insects. 

chy-lif i-ca'-tion, chl-llf-i-ca'-tion, s. 

[Eng. chyle; Lat. chylus = chyle, and Jacio — 
to make.] Cliylifaction ; the act or process of 
making chyle. 

“ Nor will w« Affirm that iron is Indigested in th« 
stomach of the ostrich ; but we suspect this effect to 
proceed from Any liquid redaction, or t**ndeoc« to 
eAi^C'ifion, by the power of natuxAl heat”— Brovmc : 
Vulgar Errour*. 

chy-lTf i-ca -tor-y, chi-li-fac -tor-y. a. 

[Eng cfti/fe ; Lat chylus , aDd facio — to make.] 
Chylifactive, chylific. (B'aikrr.) 

chy-liz'-a, s. [Gr. x uAl ^ w (chulicd) = to ex- 
tract or ‘form into juice; xv\os (chulos) = 
juice.] 

Enfom. : A genus of Dipterous iDsects, be- 
longing to the tril*e Muscidae. 

*chylle, s. [Etym. doubtful.) An unidenti- 
fied plant. 

’'ChylU. berbe. Cilium rsl ptillium.’'— Prompt. Pars. 

Chyl-o-cla'-dl-a, s. [Lat chylus = chyle; 
Gr. aAo5os ( ktados ) = a young branch, a shoot] 

Bot. : A genua of Laurenciacea? (Florideona 
Alg.e), containing a few British species, with 
fromla of small size, composed of a branched, 
cylindrical, and tubular structure, cut off into 
chambers within by diaphragms at intervals, 
and filled with a watery juice. 

chyl-o-po-et -lc, chyl-o-poi~et-ic, a. 

[Gr. xvhonoieu) (chulopoieo) = to make into 
juice ; from x^Aos (chulos) = juice, chyle, and 
trotem (poied) — to make.] 

Physiol. : Ha\ing the power or the oflice of 
forming chyle. 

H . . . between the kidneys And tlie th ylopoietie 
viscera, . . .” — Owen : Anatomy of Vertebrates. 


fate, fit, fSre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pit, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, a, ce = e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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chyl'-ous, a. [Fr. chyleux.) Consisting of, 
or of the nature of, chyle. 

. . during a reuhloiice of ten years lu Barbadoes 
ho Raw nt lisait ft dozen wcll-uiarked examples of 
chytoiai urine in negroes."— iVatton: Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Physic, lect vllL 

•Chy-lus.s. [Chyle.] 

* chymbc, 5. [Chimb.] 

Chyme, s. [ Fr. chyme; Lat. chymusj Gr. 
\vp 6 <: ( ckvmos ) = juice, from x*« (chco) = to 
pour out. ] 

Physiol.: A seniifluiil or pulpy matter into 
wliieii food is converted after it lias been for 
some time In the stomach and mixed with 
gastric secretions. It passes into the duode- 
num from the stomach, and yields chyle by 
admixture with the biliary secretion. 

chyme mass, s, 

Zonl. : The contra! semifluid sarcodo in the 
luterior of an infuaoriaa ; the endoplasm, 

• chyme, v.t. [CnvME, j.] To extract by 
chemical processes. (Lit. £fig.) 

»• What ant ldnt o against tho terror of conscience can 
b cchymed from gold."— Adams ' 11'orA*. 1. 163. {Davies,) 

chym'-ic, a. A s. [Chkmic.] 

chym if I-ca-tion, j. [Fr. ckymidcation ; 
hut. thymus, and fado — to make.] The act 
or process of forming into chyme. 

••The transformation of food Into tissue Involves 
mastication, deglutition, chymification — Herbert 
Spencer : Data of Biology , § 26. 

chyra'-i-fied, pa. par. or a. [Chymify.] 

chym r -i-fy, v.t. [Fr. c hymijicr ; Lat. chymus , 
and /ado (pass, fio ) = to make.] To form 
into chyme. (Quar. Rev.) 

chym iat, a. [Chemist.] 

•‘Operations of chymistry fall short of vital force; 
no ch;/mist can make milk or blood of grass." — .trftufft* 
not .* On Aliments. 

chym -13-try, s. [Chemistry.] 

•• Sometimes sko flies like au Industrious bee, 

Aod robs the flowers by Nature's chymlstry.'* 

Dry den: Art of Poetry, Ode a 2. 

Ohym o-car'-pus, a. [Gr. xvpos (chumos) — 
juice, and /eapn-o? ( harpos ) — fruit.] 

Bot. : A genus of acaodent herbs belonging 
to tho Tropicolaeeaj. Tlie sessile tliree-lobed, 
three-celled ovary grows into a tliree-lobed, 
sweet, fleshy, edible berry, whieh remains 
attached to the front of the persistent calyx. 
This black juice berry, which is not unlike, 
in appearance and flavour, to the Zante or 
currant grape, is the most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the genus, which was founded on 
Chymocarpus pentapkyllas. (Treas. of Bot.) 

Chym'-oua, a. [Eng. chym(c) ; auflT. -ous.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 

* chyn chono, s. [Chincone.] 

•ohynch yn, r.t. (Chinch, a.] To be nig- 
gardly or miserly. 

" Chynehyn or sp&nui mekyllo {chinking* or to 
mekyl »|xtryn, H.J. Perparco.' — Prompt. Parv. 

•chyud, pa. par . (Chute, v .] 

•chyn-yng, pr. par. As. (Chinino.] 

chy om -e ter, #. Au instrument for 
nieastinng tho volume of u liquid by means of 
a graduated piston moving in that liquid. 

chy trid -l um, s. (Gr. xvTpi'5ion(cAafrWion), 
dmmi. of x vrpo? ( chutros ) = a pot, a pitcher.] 

But. : A genus «>f Unicellular Alga*, consist- 
ing of minute, globose, or pyriform, usually 
colourless cells, opercnlato at the summit, 
with a root-like base, attached to Confervoid 
or allied plants, and penetrating their cell- 
walls. Zoospores very numerous, globular, 
with n single very long cilium. (Griff, it 
Kenfrey.) 

Tf For other words in chy - not found here 
ace under chi-. 

91 bar I-ous, «. [Lat. abortus = pertaining 
to food : cibiu =s food.] Pertaining to or use- 
ful for food, edible. 

• of ba tlou, a. (Fr. citation, from Lat. cibus 
= food, ] 

Phys. : A term for the taking of food ; si so 
an nlchcmienl term of various signification 
having reference to that act. 


$ib -boIs,5ib -61, "^ib-oulc, *. [Fr. cibontc; 
isp. obolla, from Low Lat. copula, cepola, dim. 
of cepa, ctr.pt — nn onion.] A small variety of 
onion, Allium Ascalonicum. 

** Ciboulet . or scallions, are a kind of degenerate 
onions. n — Mortimer, 

51-bor' l-um, a. [Lat. cibnrlum ; Gr. 3 u»- 
pior (hiborwn) — a drinking-cup made of the 
seed- vessel of the Egyptian bean. In Low 
Lat, also an arched chamber supported by 
four columns. Iu Ital. ciborio ; Fr. ci&orrc ; 
Sp. cimborio .] 

1. Arch.: An insulated erection open on 
each side, with arches, and having a dome of 
ogee form, like the bowl of a reversed cup, 
carried or supported by four columns, the 
whole covering the altar. It is now called a 
bablacchino (q.v.). The earliest known in- 
stance of a ciborium appears to have been one 
in the church of JSt. George at Thessalonica, 
supposed to have bceo in use about a.d. S2o. 
(Gwilt.) 

2. Eccles. : The vessel in which the small 
hosts are consecrated at mass. From this 
vessel they are administered to communicants, 
and in it those remaining are preserved iu the 
tabernacle. 

3. Conch. : The glossy impression on the 
inside of valves, to which the muscles of tho 
animals have been attached. 

^I-bo-tl-um, s. [Gr. ki/ 3 wtiov (kibotion) 
— a little chest, from the form of the indu- 
sinni.] 

Botany : 

1. A genus of Polypodiaceoua ferns. [Aonus 

8CYTH1CUS, BaUOMETZ.] 

2. A noble tree-fern from New Holland. 
(McNicoll.) 

# ci-bur, •chy-bur, s. [Arab.] 

Che 111. : An old term for sulphur. 

91-ca-da, s. [Lat. cicada; Fr. dgale; ItaL 
cigala.) " [Cicala.] 

Entom. : A genus of Homopterous insects, 
tribe Cicndariie, sub-tribe Stridulantia, or it 
may be made .a family Cicadidie. They have 
three oceftt or simple eyes, with the short 
antenna; in front. The tarsi are three-joiuted. 
The male has a drum or musical apparatus 
placed in a cavity on each side of the abdomen, 
and concealed by scale-like plates. A muscle 
pulls the drum in and again lets it out with 
the effect of producing a aliarp continuous 
sound. These insects are familiar in the 
south of Europe, in India, in Bermuda, the 
West Indies, the warmer parts of America, Ac. 
The Greeks, who considered the cicadas lmppy 
in having '* voiceless wives," called the animal 
TeVrif (tettu r). Tho observation that the female 
cicadas do not emit the sharp continuous 
eonnd described is accurate. The Grass- 
hopper ami Cicada, though popularly believed 
the same, arc not even ot the same order. The 
former belongs to the Oithoptera, tho latter to 
the Homoptcra. Tho former possesses man- 
dibles. while the latter lias a suctorial appara- 
tus instead. The nntenmc of tho former are 
very long, and those of the latter very 
short. The former emits its “voice" by 
night, the latter in the brightest sunshine. 
Many other differences between the two exist. 
Cicada ha'matodes, like the rest of the genus a 
largo insect, occurs in the New Forest, in 
Hampshire. An American species of Cicada, 
C. Septendccim, appears only once in seventeen 
years, lienee it is pnpularly known os the 
aevcnteen-ycar locust. It is no more akin to 
the locust than to tho grasshopper. 

5lc-a-dar-i-a, ^Ic-a-dar-i ce,J 7>L [From 
Lat. cicada, and the neut. or the fom. pi. of 
Lat. fluff, -arias.l 

Eatoni. ; A tribe of the sub-order llomop- 
tcra. Tho tarsi are three-jointed, thenutcume 
minute, and usually terminated by a bristle, 
and the wings with many nervurea or cells. 
It contains the families Cercopidic or Cicndel- 
lina, Membracidie or Mombracina, Fulgoridtw, 
and Cicmlidm (q.v.). 

5?c-a del -la, 91 ca-dcl-II ~na F s. pi (A 

ditnin. formation from Ijit. cicada = a grass- 
hopper.) 

Entom. : A family of Homoptcrnua insects, 
better called Cereopidro (q v.). Tho name was 
given because they resemble typical Cicadas, 
but aro much smaller. 


cl-cSd'-l-d®, «. pi. [From Lat. cicada (q.v.), 
T amt fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida*.] 

Entom. : The family of insects of which the 
cicada is tlie tjpe. The speciea, which are 
laige insects with broad heads and breasts, 
ore from the warmer parts of the world. 
Swain son made the family comprehensive 
enough to include the frog-hoppers as well 
as the cicadas proper, but the former aie 
now made a separate family, Cercopid* 
(q.v.). 


* Cl ca la, s. [Ital. cij/ahi,) [Cicada.] Either 
a cicada or a grasshopper. 


** At ove a dry cicala sung 




£ic-a-tri9C, s . [Cicatrix.] 

91-cat - ric-le, 91-cat'- ri-cule, • 91c a- 
tric u-la, s. [Fr. cicatrical, from Lat. 
cicatriculal dimin. of cicatrii = a sttir.] 

1. Biol : The germinating or hxtal point io 
the embryo of a seed, or the yolk of an egg. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The acar of a fallen leat 

(2) The hiluin (q.Y.). 


Cl-cdt'-ri-CO§0, a. [From Lot. cfcafj*tx(genit 
cicatricis) (q.v.), ami Eng. suff. -ose.] 

Bot. : Marked with acars, cicatrlsate. 


* 9ic'-a-trino, a. (Lnt. cicatr(ix), and Eng, 
sutf. -* ine .] Scarring, wounding. 

" Thy ftloe cicatrine toopue."— Dckker: Sat tram as tit. 

9J-c6.t-r1-3a.te, a. (From Lat. cicatrix (genit. 
cicatricis) (q.v.), and Eng, suff. -ate.] 

Bot , : The same as Cicatbicose (q.v.). 

9ic-a-tri -aive, a. [Lat. cicatrix (genit. cica- 
tricis) = a acar. j Proper or useful to induce a 
cicatrix. 

9ic'-a-trix, 9ic-a-tri9© (pi. 910-0,1x19- 
cs), s. [Lat. cicatrix (genit. cicatricis) = a 
scar.] 

1. Ord . Lang. & Med. : 

(1) A scar or murk remaining after a wound. 

*(2) Any mark or impression resembling 
the acar of a wound. 

*’ Lean out upon ft rush. 

The cicatrice aud cai»able liu pressure 
Thy palm some momenta keeps. “ 

Shakesp. : As You. Like It, 11L 8. 

2, Bot. : A scar formed by the separation of 
one part from another. 

9ic-a-triz’-ant, a. A s. [Fr. cicatrisant , pr. 
par. of ricafriscr = to acar; Lat. cicatrix = a 
acar.] 

A. .4s adj. : Healing or tending to heal a 
wound, or to induce a cicatrix. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : Any medicine or preparation proper 
or useful to induce a cicatrix, or heal a 
wound. 

t 9ic-a triz-a'-tion, s. [Eng. cicatrix, snd 
suff. -a tion.] 

1. The net or process of inducing a cicatrix, 
or healing a wound. 

•• A vein hursted, or corroded. In the lung^ W looked 
U)K)ii to bo for tho most pnrt Incurable, because ol tho 
m«»tlou and cough tu* of the lungs teartng tlie gap 
wider, aud htii'lorlug the cooglutiimtioo &ud etca*ri- 
tat ion of tho vein."— Harvey. 

2 . Tho state of being cicatrised. 

••Tho first »tngo of beallog. or tho dlschargo ot mat- 
ter, Is called digestion ; the second, or the tilling up 
with flesh, incarnation ; aud the last, or akhm lug over, 
cicatrurttton. u —i Sharpe : Surgery. 

9ic'-a-trlze, v.t. A *. [Fr. cicatriser, from 

5 Lat! cicatrix = a scar.] 

I, Transith'e : 

1. To apply or administer medicines or pre- 
parations calculated to induce a cicatrix. 

2. To heal or induce the skin over a wound. 

" We Incaincd, and In a few day# citvi'riwd It with 
a smooth cicatrix."— ITteermin • On Tamouri. 

IL Jntrans. : To become healed or cica- 
trized, to become covered with akiu. 

91c -a-trlzcd, pa. par. or a. [Cicatrize.] 

91c -a-tnz-mg, pr. par., a.. St $. [Cicatrize.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip , adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act or process of healing 
n wound by Inducing a cicatrix ; the state of 
becoming cicntrized. 

•*. . . toe cussfrizing ot these being for the mo*t 
I«rt tho work of tho »urgeon.“— IVirrmun. 


bSll, b6^; p6Tit F cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bon«?h; go, gem; thin, this; Bln. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -in£. 

-clan. -tlanr=8hajL -tlon, -sion = shun; -(ion. -si on — zhun. -tious, -slous* *cious = ahus. -blc. -gle. Ae.-bpl, geL 
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cicatrose— cicuta 


$fc -i^-tro§e, a. [Lat. cicatricosus, from cica- 
trix - a scar.] Full of scars or cicatrized 
wounds ; scarry. (Craig.) 

^Ic’-ca, 5. {A name of unknown meaning 
(Loudon) ; aal<l to be a man's name (Paxton ) ; 
but may it not be from Gr. kUi ( kiki ) = the 
caator-oil berry, to which the cieca ia akin ?] 

1. Bot. : A genua of Euphorhiacese, species 
of which have three to five cells, while three 
is in most of the order the unvarying number. 
It consists of small trees or ahrubs found in 
the warmer pails of the world. 

2. Med. : The leaves of Cieca disticha and 
ractmcsa are sudorific, and used against 
syphilis. The root is violently purgative. Its 
succulent fruit, and that of C. racemosa, is 
aubacid, cooling, and wholesome, while the 
seeda are cathartic. 

9IC cus, s. [Lat.] 

Entom. : A genus of Homopterous insects, 
of the family Cercopidae. 

919-el y, s. [Lat. seseli, scselis; Gr.oeoehi, 
<re<rcAi? (seseli, sescfus).] [Seseli.] 

Bot. : The ordinary name for the genus 
Myrrh is. 

*1 Fool's cicely : sEthusa Cynapium. 

Rough cicely : Torilis Anthriscus. 

Street Cicely : 

1. Myrrhis odorata. 

"The smell of Street Cicely attracts bee*. and the 
insides of empty hives are often ruhbed with it." — 
Loudon: Encyclopedia of Gardening, § 4 , 723 . 

2. An American name for Osmorrhiza, a 
geous of Umbelliferse. 

Wild cicely : Anthriscus sylvestris. 

^i-5en -di a, [Etym. doubtful. Hooker 
aud Arnott' suggest Gr. kIkiwo* ( kikinnos ) = 
a curled lock, a ringlet, on account of the 
slender entangled stems and branches.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Gentiaqacea;, 
sub-order Gentianeae. It consists of small 
annual branched herbs. Two are British, 
Cicendia Jili/ormis, which has yellow flowers, 
and C. pusilla, which has pink flowers. Both 
are somewhat rare in Britain. C. Jili/ormis is 
by some botanists called Exacum jiliforme. 

?i-9er f s. [Lat, c icer — a chick-pea. Possibly 
the Roman family of Cicero, which produced 
the world-renowned orator, derived their uame 
from cicer, either, as Plutarch says, because 
one of the family had a flat exciescence like 
a chick-pea on his nose, or, as Pliny asserts, 
because the first of the name successfully 
cultivated vetches.) 

Bot. : A genus of Leguminous plants, sub- 
order Papilionacefe, tribe Vicieae. Ciccr arie- 
tinnm, the Chick-pea, ia a native of Egypt 
and the Levant. It is cultivated in the south 
of Europe, in India, and elsewhere. It bears 
ale solitary violet flowers. A field in full 
loom, and glisteuing with dew, is a beautiful 
spectacle, but an acid which it contains de- 
stroys the boot-leather of anyone who, walk- 
ing over it, treads it down. Anglo-Indians 
call the seeds, gram. They are used io India 
for feeding horses. 

919-er-d ne (or as 9hi9h-er-o-ne), s. [Lat. 

Cicero, the Roman orator; so called from the 
talkativeness of guides.] A guide ; one who 
explains the curiosities and interesting fea- 
tures of a place to strangers. 

“ He had not proceeded many steps from the niorm- 
ment before he beckoned to our cicerone. " — bhnutone. 

9l~9er-d -m an, a. & s. [From Cicero.] 

A. Asadj. : Resembling the style of Cicero ; 
noting an easy flowing style. 

"My delivery.. . was Ciceronian." —Lamb : My 
First Play. 

B„ As subst. : Au imitator of the style of 
Cicero. ( Hollnm .) 

9$-9er-d’-ni-an-ism, a. [Eng. Ciceronian ; 
•wn.] An imitation of or resemblauce to the 
style of Cicero. 

"Great study in CiceronianUm, the chief abuse of 
Oxford."— Sidney. 

9t^er-d' m an 1st, s. [Eng. Ciceronian; 
•isf.] One who imitates the flowing, polished 
atyle of Cicero. 

"That elaborate polishing of periods which had 
been the delight of the Ciceroniarihr*.'' — Encyc. lirit. 
(ed 9th}, xiv. 342. 


* 9ich~llng, s. [Chickling.] 

9lch-or-a -96-ee, s. pi. [Lot. cichorium ; Gr. 
Ki^wpioy (kichorion), Kt\ 6 pT} (kichore)— succory, 
chicory ; Lat. fern. pL aoj. euff. -acctz. ] 

Bot. : A aub-order of Composite plants, 
distinguished by their corollas being slit. 
The name was given by Jussieu. Lind ley, 

following De candolle, called it Ligu lift one in 
his Vegetable Kingdom, though in his A r afurnl 
System of Botany he had retained the name 
Cichoracese. The corolla, as stated before, 
is ligulate, or strap-shaped ; the seeds, which 
are erect, have no albumen, and the atom has 
milky juice. [Cichorium, Liguliflora;.] 

9ich-or-a'-9C-ous, a. [Lat. ctcAor(£im) ; 
-aceons.] Of the nature nf or possessing the 
qualities and properties of chicory or succory. 
” Diuretlck# evacufit® the salt scrum ; as all acid 
dluretlcks, and the testaceous and hitter cichoraceous 
plants." -Flayer. 

9ich-or -l-um, a. [Fr. cichorie. Name, writ ten 
Ki\opeiov ( k ichor cion ), according to Pliny, of 
Egyptian origin.] 

Bot. : Succory or chicory, a genus of Compo- 
site plants. Cichorium I ntybus, distinguished 
by hating the lower leaves runeinate and the 
heads usually in pairs, is a British plant, the 
origin of the cultivated chicory. It is found 
wild also on the Continent of Europe, in North 
Africa, in Siberia, and the North-west of 
India. The roots are boiled and eaten, or 
they are dried and used as coffee. (Dr. Joseph 
Hooker , <£c.) C. Endivia is the common Endive. 
It is extensively cultivated in Europe, into 
which it was introduced from its native 
country India, in many parts of which it is 
called Kasnee. Properly speaking, Succory 
consists of the blanched leaves of Cichorium 
I ntybus nnd Endive those of C. Endivia. C. 
Endivia, or Endive, is a wholesome salad, 
possessing hitter and anodyne qualities. 

9ich-or-y, s. [Fr. cichorie, from Lat. cicho- 
rium (q.v.).] 

Bot.: The Chicorium I ntybus or Wild Suc- 
cory. [Chicory.] 

*9ich-pea, *cich-pease, a. [Chick-pea.] 

*'A kind of small pulse, called a Cichpeute," — Touch- 
stone of Complexions, Pref. (Davies.) 

9i-9in-de'-la, s. [Lat. cicindela = a glow- 
worm, from candela = a candle. This is not 
the cicindela of modern entomologists. See 
def.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
the typical one of the family Cioindelidse. 
They have very prominent eyes. They are of 
predatory habits, and are sometimes called 
Tiger- beetles. They are the most highly 
organized of all the Coleoptera. They can fly 
a a well as ruo, and all their movements are 
agile. They are remarkable for the beauty of 



their colours. Four species are British. The 
best known is Cicindela campestris, which ia 
above half an inch in length, the anterior and 
posterior margins of the thorax, the basal 
joints of the antenna of a rich copper colour, 
the rest of the thorax green, the elytra green, 
each with six cream-coloured spots ; the under 
side of the body glossy bluish-green. It is 
common near London. The larvae may be 
found in cylindrical burrows from sue inches 
to a foot in depth, at the mouth or which they 
lurk for their prey, and the perfect insect in 
sandy spots during the summer months. 

ci-cm-del'-i-dro, s. pi. [Lat cicindela, and 
fern. pi. suff, -ida\] 

Entom . ; A family of carnivorous Coleoptera, 
section Adephagn, sub- section Geodephaga. 
Only one genus, Cicindela, is British. 

9i-9in-db -ul-us, a. A a. [Gr. kCkiwoc 
( kikinnos) = a curled lock, a ringlet, and 
o/3oA<k ( obolos ) ss an old Greek coin worth 
about three half-pence.] [Obolos.] 


olncinobulus fruit, s. 

Bot. : A peculiar reproductive body in cer- 
tain Fungals. It ia more commonly called a 
cyst (Thomi.) * 

9i-9in-ur'-us, s. [Gr. kociwov (kikinnos) = 
curled hair, and oupa (aura) = a taiL] 
Ornithology : 

1. The long spiral filaments of the extremity 
of the tail. (McNiccoll) 

2 . A genus of birds belonging to the Para- 
diseidae, or Birds of Paradise. 

* 9i-9is'-be-i9m, a. [Ital. cicis6e(o), and Eng. 
auff. -wm.] The conduct of a cicisbco ; the 
practice of dangling after married women. 

91-91S -be-d, s. [Ital. In Fr. cicisbie, sigisbie.] 
1. Lit. : A term applied in Italy to a pro- 
fessed admirer of a married woman* ; a dangler 
about women. 

t2. Fig. : A knot of ribbon attached to a 
aw r ord-hilt, gun, &c. 

* 91c - la - toun, * 91c -la-tun, *slo-la- 
toun, s. [O. Fr. ciglaton; Sp. cidatow.] 

1. A sort of stuff, made sometimes of silk, 
sometimes of cloth of gold embroidered. 

11 Ther wm moiiy gonfanoun. 

Of gold, aeudel and ticlainun." 

Altiaundrr, 1,963. 

2. A cloak or garment made of auch mate- 
rial. 

91^0 -ui-a (Lat.), + 9i-con-Ie, *9y-con-ye 

(Eng.), s. * [Lat. cicouux = a stork.] [Stork.] 
Ornithology : 

1. A stork, a- member of the family Cico- 
niidse. 

"The aomer foul that 1 b clepld cyconyef— WyclifTe : 
Jeremiah v»L ?. 

2. A genus of Wading Birds, the typical one 
of the sub-family Cicooiinie. It belongs 
to the family Ardeidae (Herons). The species 
have long conical 
bills, long red legs, 
with the three toes, 
which point for- 
ward, united by a 
membrane as far aa 
the first joint, the 
hinder toe on the 
same level. The 
wings are of moder- 
ate length, the third, 
fourth, and fifth 
quills largest, the 
second a little 
shorter, and the first 
a little shorter still. 

There are two 
British species, Ci- 
conia alba, the White Stork, and C. nigra, the 
Black Stork. [Stork.] 

* 9l-cd'-nl-an, a. [Lat. cicont(a), and Eng. adj. 
suff. -an.) * Consisting of or pertaining to 
storks. 

” But when hU evening wheels o’erhnng the mBin, 
Then conquest crown d the fierce Ciconfnn train." 

Pope : Homers Odyssey , hit. tx., L 67. 68. 

9i-cd-nT-i-dee, s. pi. [Lat. ciconia, and fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ornith. : A family of Wading Birda, contain- 
ing the Storks, &c. More generally, however, 
it is reduced to a sub-family. [Ciconiijle.] 

91-co-ni-r-nbe, s. pi. [Lat. ciconia, and fem. 
pi. SUIT. -1710?.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Wading Birds, 
family Ardeidse. [Ciconia.] 

t 91c -o-ry, s. [Chicory.] 

H Wildcicory: Cichorium Intybus. 

* 9fc -n -rate, v.t. [Lat. cicarafus, pa. par. of 
ctouro*=to tame ; cintr = tame, gentle.] To 
tame, to soften the character of. 

* 9ic-u-ra -tion, s. [Ciccrate.] The act of 
taming or softening in character. 

"Thin holds not only in domestick &nd m&nsnete 
birds, for then it might be the effect of c icuration or 
Institution ; hut in tne wild ."— Ray : On the Creation. 

91-CU-ta (Lat.), *9i-cute (Eng.), s. [Lat 
cicvta — the hemlock given as poison ; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. cie uto ; Prov. cigvda ; Fr. cigue.] 
I. Bot. : The Water-hemlock, or Cowhana. 
A genua of plants, order Umbelliferae. It has 
compound umbels with many rays ; few or no 
bracts, but many small bracteoles. The 
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flowers ore white, the fruit orbicular, nr j 
broadly ovoid, with solitary vittie in the 
interstices of the ridges. The leaves are 
innate or decompound. Cicuta trirosa, which 
us doubly serrate lanceolate leaflets, is a 
tall plant of three or four feet high, found, 
though nut very commonly, in England and 
the lowlands of Scotland by roadsides or the 
margins of lakes. It is o deadly poison. It 
may be the Ku>vttov (koneion) (Hemlock) of the 
Greeks, which Socrates and others condemned 
to death were required to drink. An ana- 
logous species, C . maculata, found in America, 
la equally deadly. 

2. The nniiiQ for n shepherd's pipe made of 
the hollow stalks of hemlock. (Buchanan.) 

oic'-u-tine, s. [Lat. cfcwfa, and Eng. auflT. -ine 

(C/im.).] 

Chem. : An alkaloid supposed to exist in 
Water-hemlock, Cicufa virosa. 

^ld, s. [Arab, seid = lord.] 

1. An Arabian name for a chief or com- 
mander ; applied specially in Spanish litera- 
ture to Huy I)ia 2 , Count of Bivar, the cele- 
brated champion of Christianity in the eleventh 
century. 

" The helmet was down o’er the face of the dead, 

But bis steed went proud, by a warrior led. 

For be knew thAt the Cld was there.” 

Hrrruint : The Cid'g Funeral Proceetion. 

2. The name of a Spanish epic poem, cele- 
brating the exploits of Ruy Diaz. 

ci-d&r'-l-dse, s. pi. [From Lat. cidaris (q.v.), 

* and fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Echinodennata ; the 
body is snbglobose, and covered with long, 
club-sbaped spines. 

old'-ar is, s. [Lat., a turban or mitre; Gr. 

* icifiapi? ( kidaris ), *»rapt<r ( k i ta ri-s) = a ea p o f state 
worn by the Persian kings ; Heh. 1T13 (father) 
= a Persian diadem, Esther i. 11, ii. 17, vi. 8 ; 
*TT0 (kathar) = to surround.] 

1. Jew. Antig. : A name given to the mitre 
of the Jewish high-priests. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) A genus of Echini of hemispherical form, 
*o called from their supposed resemblance tn 
this cap of state. Cidaris papillata, a British 
species, occurring off the coasts of Shetland, 
is called the Piper-urchin, because the body 

resents a rude resemblance to a diminutive 
agpipe. 

(2) A genus of the Senectinae or Snakc- 
abclls. They are pearlaceous, turbinate, 
generally smooth, with a round, not oblioue 
aperture. 

3. Palceont . .* Cidaris ranges from the Trias 
to recent times. 

*£ld -ar-ite, s. [Eng. cidar(is), and suff. -ite.] 

Palceont. : A fossil specimen of the genus 
Cidaris ; a fossil resembling Cidaris. The 
genus Cidaris occurs in the secondary strata. 
C.fiorigemma is a characteristic fossil of the 
Coral rag. 

$i dcr, * 5y der, " 9y-scr, ‘sy-dir, *sl- 
dir, s. A a. [Lat. sierra ; Gr. o-urepa (silrera), 
from lleb. ‘'3© (shc)car) = strong drink ; Fr. 
cidre; Sp. sidra; Port cidra .] 

A. .4s nitre; 

* 1. Strong drink ; liquor made of the juice 
of any fruit pressed. 

“ N© (dint ftut drynke wyn luid tydir **— W'y cliff c ; 
Xuke 1. 15. 

M . . . a kind of cLler inode of ft fruit of that 
country . . ."—Bacon. 

2. A liquor mode from the juice of apples 
expressed and fermented. 

“ A flMk of cider fr«m bin father’s vats 
Prime, which I knew ; and to w® snt and cat,” 

To nay ton : A udley Court. 

% To make good elder the apples should bo 
quite ripe, as tho amount of sugar in ripo 
apples is 11 0, In unripe apples 4*9, In over- 
ripe apples 7 ’95. The fermentation should 
proceed slowly. The strongest elder con- 
tains, in 100 volumes, 9 87 volumes of alcohol 
of 92 per cent., tho weakest 5*21 volumes. 
(Brarule.) 

B. Asatlj. : Productive of elder ; producing 
«idcr. 

M Worcester, the nuren of the cider land. hod but 

eight thousand.*— Siacaulay: Hut. Kng., ch. 111. 

elder brandy, s. A kind of brandy dis- 
tilled from cider. 


* Cider-mill, *. A mill in which apples 
are ground iuto pulp for the purpose of 
making cider. 

clder-prese, s. A press in which the 
juice is expressed from the apples after they 
have been ground into pulp. 

cider-tree, s. Eucalyptus Gunnii, from 
the sap of which a kind of cider is prepared. 

9 id'-er-age, s. [Etym. doubtful.] TheN.E.D. 
suggests that it may be a misprint for cider- 
age (q.v.). 

Bot. : A plant, Polygonum Hydropiper. 

* 9 i'-der-ist, s. [Eng. cider ; -iaf.] One who 
makes cider. 

" Wbeu the cideritt t hove taken care for the beat 
fruit, and ordered them after the best maimer they 
could, yot bath their cider generally proved pale, 
sharp, and 111 tasted.'*— Sfurtl mer. 

t 91-der-kin, s. [Eng. c Uler ; dimin. suff. -kin 
(q.v.),] An inferior kind of cider made by 
adding water to the crushed mass of apples 
remaining after the juice has been pressed out 
in the manufacture of cider. 

cl devant (pron. 9e'-dev-on), a. [Fr. = 
hitherto, formerly ; from Lat. hicce = here, 
and de ab ante = down or of from before.] 
Former, previous. 

“ 9iel-ing, s. [Ceilino.] 

* 91-er ge, * cerge, * serge, s . [Fr., from 
Lat ccrcus = waxen, cera = wax.] A wax 
candle used in the worship of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

•‘That heron In heven her ciergit cl ere. * 

The Itomaunt of the Rote, «050. 

* cletezour, s. [City.] A citizen. 

“The eietezourh of Ternana In Flan dcr la (to quhom 
thlr ambrwaatouris first come) rycht deayru* to rccoucr 
thalr lyl>ertc, refnslt noebt thlr oflerls.” — Bellend. 
Cron. to. so. b. 

91 -gar’, "se-gar, s. A a. [Fr. cigare; Sp. 
cigarro; originally a kind of tobacco in the 
island of Cuba.] A small, cylindrical roll of 
tobacco for smoking. 

'•The fermented leaves being uext stripped of their 
nkddle riba by the baud* of children, are sorted anew, 
and the large ones are set apart for making cigart."— 
Ure : Diet, of Art*. <tc. 

Obvious compounds : Cigar -box , cigar- 
holder , Ac. 

clgar-bundler, s. A machine for placing 
cigars in bundles that they may he tied to- 
gether. It consists of a clamping-press having 
jaws of such shape and capacity as the size of 
the cigar and the number desired in a bundle 
may warrant. 

Cigar-Hghter, s. A device for lighting 
cigars. It consists of a little gas-jet suspended 
by an clastic tube. 

cigar machine, s. A machine for mak- 
ing tillers of cigare and wrapping them. 

cigar press, s. A press having a motion 
in two directions, one to compress the cigars 
in their rows, and the other to press them 
vertically. 

cigar-steamer, s. A peculiar form of 
craft, shaped like a spindle, ami constructed 
by Winona, of Baltimore. The first was built 
in Baltimore — length 625 feel, diameter 16 feet; 
the second in St. Petersburg— leugth 70 feet, 
diameter 9 feet ; the third in II nvre— length 72 
feet, diameter 9 feet ; the fourth in Isle of 
Dogs— length 256 feet, diameter 16 feet. The 
propeller of the first was placed around the 
middle of the vessel ; the second had a pro- 
peller beneath her bottom ; the third is fitted 
for trying propellers in various positions ; ami 
the fourth has a propeller at each eud. 
(Knight.) 

9ig-ar-Ot te, s. [A diniin. of Fr. cigare.] A 

* small cigar; more generally, a small quantity 
of fine tobacco rolled in paper and used for 
smoking. 

"We shall celebrate our reconciliation In a cigarette." 
— BlacJt: Prince** of Thule, ch. X. 

oigarette-fillcr, s. A little Implement 
for introducing the finely-cut tobacco into the 
paper envelope. 1 1 has tivo forms : a tube and 
a tvra p per. (K n igh t . ) 

clgarcttc-macbinc, s. A machine used 
in the production of cigarettes. Adorno's 
cigarette-machine uses an endless roll of paper. 
It cuts, wraps, and folds the paper around a 
regulated quantity of tobacco, which is supplied 


at one end of the machine, while the finished 
cigarettes emerge at the other eud. (An ight.) 

* cild, *. [A S.] [Child.] 

9fl'-er-y» «. [Celure.] 

Arch. : The drapery or foliage carved on the 
heads of columns, in t 
Moorish or Spanish SMHPflPP*VP’’ 
architecture. X abacus 


9ii -i-a, s. pi [Lat. 
ftoin.'pl. of cilium 
= an eyelash.] 

1. Anat. : Hair- 
like processes of 
extreme delicacy of 
structure and mi- 
nuteness of size. 

They are from 
to TjJiyn of an inch 
in length. They are 
arranged in rows, and are Rtfixed by their 
bases to the epithelium which covers the 
surface on which they play. 

2. Bot . : Long hairs, like eyelashes, situated 
upon the margins of leaves, &c. 

" Isolated cells, as spores ot eea-weed, occasionally 
have Ire® filaments, or cilia, developed on their sur- 
face.**— flavour : Botany, pt. L, § 7. 

3. Zool. : Hair-like filaments, which project 
from animal membranes, and are eudowed 
with quick vibratils motion, as in the infu- 
soria, sponges, and polyzoa. 

9 fl -I-ar-^, a. [Fr. dliaire, from Lat. cilium = 
an eyelash.] 

1. Anat. : Belonging to the eyelashes. 

2. Zool. £ Bot. : Pertaining to the cilia ia 
plants and animals. 

ciliary arteries, s. pi 

Anat. : The arteries supplying various parts 
of the eye w*ith blood. They are divisible into 
three sets, the short, the long, and the anterior 
ciliary arteries. (Quuin.) 

ciliary ganglion, s . The same ns the 
ophthalmic or lenticular ganglion. (Quain.) 

ciliary ligament, s. 

Anat.: The circular portiou dividing the 
choroid membrane from the iris, and adhering 
to the sclerotic coat. [Choroid.] 

ciliary motion, «- A motion Df cilia or 
any part of any organism possessing them. 
In animals they move like a field of grain 
agitated by the wind. Ciliary motion exists 
in man in various parts, as for instance on 
the mucous membrane of the nasal cavities, 
on the inner surface of the lacryninl sac aud 
canal, on the membrane of tho larynx, trachea, 
and bronchial tubes. (Todd <C Bowman : 
Physiol Anat., vol i., eh. 2, p. 64.) 

•‘The teruie vibratory motion aud ciliary motion 
have been employed to express the apiwarauce pro- 
duced by the moving cilia; the latter is here pre- 
ferred, hut it U used to express the whole plieno- 
uieuou, as well as the mere motlou of the ciliat —Or. 
Sharpe, <n Todd't Cyclopedia of Anat. and. phytioL 

ciliary muscle, s. 

Anat. : A muscle attached, to the choroid of 
tho vye. 

ciliary nerves, s. pi 

A nat. : Two or three nerves situated at the 
inner side of the optic nerve. Their full 
appellation is Long ciliary nerves. (Quain.) 

ciliary processes, s. pi. 

Anat. : White folds at the margin of the 
uvea in tho eye, and proceeding from it to the 
erystalliao teas. 

" The cUhtry procettct, or rather the ligament*, ob- 
served in the Inside of tbo sclerotlck tunlcles of I be 
eye, do serve Instead of a muscle, by the contraction, 
to alter tho figure of the eye.**— Bay : Vn the Creation. 

ciliary zone, s. 

A nat. : A term for the appearance which 
llie pigment between the ciliary processes 
leaves on tho hyaloid membrane, like the dia 1 
of a flower ; also called Corona ciliaris. 

911-1-a -ta, s. pi. [Lat. cifi(um) = an eyelash, 
and neut.' pi. adj. suflT. -a/a.] 

Zool.: An order of Infusoria, having Ihe 
body more or less completely clothed v Kit 
cilia. These cilia are vibratile, and are n>*cl 
for locomotion or obtaining food. Genera, 
Vorticella, Vnginicola, Ac. 

9 ti'-l-ato, 9 H -l-a-t6d, a. [Lat. ct7i(um) « 
an eyelash, and Eng. snflT. -ate, -ated.) Fur- 
nished with cilia or fine hair. Used— 
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L Bot . : Of a leaf with parallel filament* or 
bristles, resembling fine hairs. 

2. Anat . : Of a surface covered with fila- 
ments. 

•" But ft ciliated «urUc* U uot affected atftll tn «• 
movements.'— Todd * Bowman: PhynoL Anat., toL L, 
oh. it., p. w. 

3 Zool . : Provided with vibratils cilia. 


$fl-i-a'-tlon, s. [As if from Lat. ciliatio.] 

1. Ciliated state or condition. 

2. The ciliary apparatus of any organism. 

Cil-l-a -td, in compos. [Mod. Lat. ciluif(uj), 
y with o connective.] Having cilia. 

ciliato-dentate, a. 

Bot. : Haviog teeth, and those ciliated. 
cHIato-serrate, n. ( 

Bot. : Having serrations, each of which ter- 5I mar*, 9. [Chi> 
minutes in a hair. mere, oimar.J 


s. (Gr. xvpa (fcuwia)=a wave.] [Cyma.] 
Arch . : A moulding, taking its nams from 
its contour resem- 
bling that of a 
wave, being hollow 
In its upper part, 
and swelling be- 
low. Of this 
moulding there are 
two sorts, the cimn 
(or cyma) recta, just 
described, and the 
rima reversa, where- 
in the upper part 
swells and the 
lower is hollow. 

By the workmen 
these are called 
ogee* (q.v.). (Gwilt.) 



*511-196, ». [Fr. cilice; Lat. cilirium, from 
Gr. mAinOk (kilikion) = coarse cloth, orig. of 
(Cilician) gouts’ hair.] A rough garment worn 
next the akin as s penance ; a hair shirt. 

*' We have heard ao much of moults . . . with their 
ehftveu crowns, hair c//wvi. and vows of poverty.' — 
Carlyle : Past and Preeent, bk. It., c. 1. 

* 5I-U -51-OUS, a. (Eng. cilice.] Made of 
goats’ hair. 

•• ,v coftrae garment, a clliclotu or sackcloth hkhit,* 
-m-Browne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. v., ch. XT. 

cil i-el la, s. [Lat. dli(a ) = fine hair, and 

* dim in. suff. -ella.] 

Entom. : A fringe. (McKicoU.) 

ell i i-form, a. [Lat. cilia - fine hair, and 

* forma = form.] Having the form of cfZtn, 
very fine or slender. Esi>ecially applied to the 
teeth of certain fishes, as of the perch, when 
very numerous and all equally fine. 

* cil 1 o-brach-i-a’-ta, s. pi. [Lat. cilia = 
eyelashes, and brachinta. pi. of bracJiwfu.5 = 
having branches like arms.] 

Zool. : Owen’s name for the Polyzoa (q.v.). 

* 5U f 6 brach -i-ate, a. [Lat. cilia = fine 
hair ; bi-achium — the arm, and Eng. adj. suff. 
-afc.l 

Physiol. : Having the arms furnished with 
cilia, as in Polyzoa. 

cil-io-fl&g-el-la-ta, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 

* from cilium and flagellum (both which see). ] 

Zool. : A gronp of free-swimming Infu- 
sorians, moving by means of lash-like flagella, 
ami having a more or less complete ciliation. 

51I l-d-flag'-ei-late, a. [Cilioflaoellata.] 

Belonging to the Oilloflagellata. 

5II - i - 6 - gra' - da, 9il-i-o-gra'-dI, s. j>l 

ICILIOORADE.] 

Zool. : The name given by De Blaiuville to 
the Cteuopbora (q.v.). 

cil'- 1-0 -grade, a. & s. (Fr. ciliograde, from 
Lat. cilia = fine hair, and gradior = to step.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to the Ctenophora. 

B. As subst. : An animal belonging to the 
Ctenophora (q.v.). 

51I' 1 um, s. [The sing, of cilia (q.v.). - ] 

5HI, s. [Sill ] 

Arch. : The timber or atone at the foot of a 
door, kc 

Ground-dlls are the timbers on the 
gronnd which support the posts and super- 
structure of a timber building. The name of 
cill is also given to the hottnm pieces which 
support quarter and truss partitions. (Gwilt.) 

* Cll -li-tmb, S. [SlLLABUTJ.] 

5U -16, 5il-l6'-sis, s. [Lat. cilium = an eye- 
lash, and snff. -osta (ilfed.).] 

Med. : A spasmodic trembling of the upper 
eyelid. 

51I lot'-ic, a. [Eug. cillo; t connect., and 
suff. -tc.] Pertaining to, or affected with, 
cillo (q.v.). ( 

91IIS, s. pi [Cilu] A naval term applied to 
horizontal pieces of timber to ports or scuttles. 
Generally pronounced by sailors sell, as port 
sell {Smyth: Sailor’s Word-Book.) 


elm -bal (1), 9 . [Ital. dambella.] A kind of 
confectionery or cake. 

* 91m -b&l ( 2 ), * 9im'-bale, & [Cymbal.] 

5im’-toex, s. [Ct. Gr. (kimbix) = a 

* miser.] 

Entom. : A genus of bymenopterous insects, 
family Tenth red inidre. Mr. Stephens enume- 
rated eight British species of the genus, some 
of which may not be properly distinct from 
each other. Cimbex Grijfinii is about an inch 
long. It is reddish-brown, with a yellow' 
abdomen. 

cim -bi-a* s. [Gr. xvpPlov ( kumbion ) = (1) a 
small cup. (2) seedef., dirain, of KvnPn {kumbe) 
= the hollow of a vessel.] 

Arch. : A fillet, string, list, or cornice, 
^im'-bri-an, a. & s. [Lat Cimbria.] 

A. As akj. : Cimbric ; pertaining to Cimbria 
“The event commonly called the ‘ Cimbrian Del nee 

is supposed to have hftppened fthout three churns 
before the Christian treS-LycU: Principles of Geology. 
ch. xx i. 

B, As subst. : A native of Cimbria. 

Cim'-hric,. a. & a. [Lat. Cimbricus.] 

A. As adj, : Pertaining to the Cimbri, an 
ancient tribe inhabiting Northern Germany 
and the Chersonese now called Jutland 

On helm and harness rings the Saxon 
Through CimAric forest r«.r» the Norseman e King. 

Longfellow : The Arsenal at Springfield. 

B. As subst. : One of the tribe of the Cim 
bri ; a Cimbrian. 

* cim-el -i-arch, s. [Lat. cimeliarcha ; Gr. 

(keimeliarches) = a treasurer : 
Kei^tjAioe [keimelian) = a treasury, and a px<« 
(arc/ios) = a leader, a chief.] 

1 Eccles. : A superintendent or kee|>er of 
plate and other valuable things belonging to 
a church ; a church- warden. (Bailey.) 

2, Arch.: A name given to the apartment 
where the plate and vestments are kept in 
churches. {Gwilt.) 


* 9im-ent', s. & v. [Cement.] 

(Cim iter, Sctmeter, 


Scy- 


i-tor-f, 9. [Ceme 


[Lat. cimex (genit. amicis) = a 


* 5im'-e-tcr, s. 

M1TAR-] 

* 5im -e ter ^, * 51m - 

TESY.] 

ci -mex, s. 

bug.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A bug. 

2. Entom. : A geuus of hemipterous insects, 
the tvpical oue of the family Cimicid®. Cimex 
lectularius is the Bed-bug. [Bog.] There 
are analogous species parasitic on pigeons, 
swallows, aud bats. 

5ixn'-i-a, s. [Cimbia.] 

* cim^C, 9. [Ital. dmice, from Lat. dmex 
(genit. ctniicis).] A bed-bug. [Cimex.] 

cim-ic'-ic, a. [Lat. rimer (genit. dmicis) = a 

* bug.] Of °i* pertaining to the cimex or bug. 

cimicic acid, 9. 

Chem.: C^HogOo, a yellow cry stall izable 
acid, having a rancid odour, extracted by 
alcohol and ether from a kind of bug ( Rhaphi - 
gaster punefipennis). 

9im-i9'-l-dse, 9. pi. (Lat cimex, genit. rimi- 
cia), and pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 


Entom. : A family of hemipterous ineects, of 
which Cimex is the type. It is of the tril*> 
Geocorea (Land-bugs). They have a short 
rostrum consisting of twn or three joints 
only, depressed bodies, aud, with the excep- 
tion’ of the typical genus Cimex, wings. 
British genera, Cimex, Aneurus, Aradus, 
Agraraina, Tingis, and Dictyonota. 

cim-io-i-fu’-ga, s. [Lat. cimex (genit. rim(- 
cis) a bug, and fugo = to drive away. So 
named because in Siberia one of tha species 
is used to drive away bugs and similar insects.] 
Bot. : A genus of perennial herbs, with 
racemes of whitish flowers, and drastic 
poisonous roots. Order, Ranucculacese. Four 
species are cultivated in Britain, the best- 
known being Cimicifuga foetida, the " Stinking 
Snake-root,” or Bug- wort It was introduced 
in 1777 from Siberia. It occurs also on the 
Carpathian Mountains, and the north-west 
coast of America. C. serpentaria, formerly 
called Actaxi tqccttiosci , is the Black tinak©* 
root of America, supposed to be an antidote 
to the venom of serpents. 

r Tm -I^ine, a. (Lat. dmex (genit. cimicis), 

J and Eng. suff. -ine.] Smelling o( bug*. 
51-131159, 9 . [Cimex.] The bed-bug. 

5lm' l-ter, * 9im'-©-t^r, 

' S5ym -i-ter, s, [Fr. dmeterre ; Sp. & Port. 
cimetarra ; ItaL scimitarm, from Biscayan 
dmetarru = with a sharp edge ; or coriupted 
from Per. schimschir {Mahn).'] A short curved 
sword with a convex edge, used by the Per- 
sians and Turks. 

Cim-mer' T an, a. [Lat. Cimmerius , from 
* Gr. Kippipios'i kimmerios).'] 

I. Lit. : Pertaining to the Chninerii, a 
fabulous race stated by Homer to have lived 
“ beyond the ocean stream,” and in later ages 
said to have lived in very ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese (now called tbs Crimea), in 
a state of perpetual darkness. 

2 Fig. : Without any light ; Intensely and 
profoundly dark. 

“ L«t Cimmerian dwlcnoa be my only hftbjtfttlon.’ 
Sidney : A readm, hk. A 

51-md -li-a, 9. [ClMOLITE.] 

5i-mo'-ll-an, o. [Eng. ci»wli(a); -an.] Per- 
taining to’eimolite. 

ci-mo ll-oi^-nis, s. [Gr KipiaXia (kimolia ) 

1 = Cimolian earth [Cimolite], and 5pm [omu) 
= a bird.] 

Pcdeeont. : A genus founded on remains 
from the Maidstone Chalk. The late Prof. 
Owen thonght they were avian, but Bower- 
bank identified them with Pterodactyls 
giganteus. 

cim -ol-lte, s. [Fr. dmolite, from Gr. Kip.u>Xi* 

* (kimolia )= Cimolian earth, from KipwAo? {kint- 
olos), Lat. Cimolus, an island of the Cyclades, 
distinguished for its chalky soil, now Cimoli 
or Argentiera.] 

Min. : Alight grey, wdiite, or reddish silicate 
of alumina, occurring sometimes massive, or 
of a slaty texture. It is very 60ft. Sp. gr., 

2*18 2*30. Compos.: Silica, 62'30 — 65'v3i 

alumina, 20'97- 24*23 ; sesquioxide of iron, 
0-1*25; water, 9-31—12‘34. It occurs at 
Argentiera ; also at Nagpore, Central India, 
and in some parts of Russia. (Da^.) The 
Nagpore specimens have been called also 
Hunterite (q.v.). 

cinch, *. A saddle-girth made of leather, 
horse-bair, canvas or cordage, with long thongs 
of leather at the eoda; hence ( U. S. Slang ) a 
firm grasp, complete control, a “ sure thing.” 

cinch, r. To gird with a cinch; hence to 
y subdue by force, to control. ( U. S. Slang ) 

Cin-cho mer-on'-ic, a. [From Eng. rir> 

* cho[na) (q.v.); Gr. pepoy (mcros) >- a part, ana 
Eng. suff. -tc.] 

cinchomeronic acid, s. 

Chem. : CnH 8 N 2 0 6 . An acid foraed by tha 
action of nitric acid on cinchommc acid, it 
is easily soluble in dilute nitric acid. Ita 
calcium salt yields by dry distillation pyndina 
C5H5N. 

Cin-cho'-na, s. [Said to have been named in 

* honour of the Countess de Cbinchon, vice- 
qneen of Peru, who was cured of a fever, in 
1638, by the use of this remedy.] 

I Bot. : A genus of trees found exclu- 


l&to, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, s ’ ir ®» s ^ r » marine » ** 

or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try , Syrian- ©» ce — e , oy — a- a 
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lively on the Andes in Peru, and adjacent 
countries, and recently introduced into India, 
producing a medicinal bark of great value 



known as Peruvian bark, Jesuit's bark, Ac. 
Tho Jesuits introduced it into Europe. Them 
are many species of the genua, 

2 , Med . : The bark procured from the 

Cinchona-trees. 

cinchona hark, s. 

Pharm. : The barka of several species of 
Cinehonacepe are used in medicine, or for the 
extraction of the alkaloids, quinine, cinchonine, 
Ac., which they contain. The following are 
the most important :—Chinchoim flavas Cortex, 
Yellow Chinchona Bark, which occurs as quills 
covered with a brown epidermis, mottled with 
whitish yellow lichens, and also in flat cinna- 
mon-coloured pieces. They break with a 
fibrous fracture and the escape of a powder. 
Yellow hark is rich in quinine, and 100 grains 
should yield not less than two grains of alka- 
loid. It is derived from C. Calisaya, which 
grows iD the peculiar cloudy regions of the 
Andes. — C. palluhe Cortex , Pals Cinchona 
Bark, from C. condaminea . It occurs always 
in quills, covered with crustnccons lichens. 
Its fracture is short and not tthroue. It con- 
tains chiefly cinchonine. Two hundred grains 
or the hark yield about one grain of alkaloid. 
— c. rubra Cortex, Red Cinchona Bark. Tho 
bark of C. succirubra. This species appears to 
thrive in India. It occurs in flattened, rough 
fibrous, dark -brown red pieces, which are 
covered with a brown-red epidermis. It 
breaks with a red fibrous fracture. It con- 
tains about equal quantities of cinchonine ami 
quinine, and 100 grains of the powdered bark 
should yield not less than ono-and-half grains of 
alkaloid. Tho yellow hark is used in the Term 
of decoction, extract, infusion, and tincture. 
Tho palo bark is contained in Tinctura Cin- 
chona Comjwnta and in Mis turn Ferri Aroma- 
tica. The cinchona barks contain, besides the 
alkaloids, also certain acids having astringent 
properties, and are valuable as tonics in 
cases of great debility. (Garrod's Mat. 
Metlica.) Eor properties of tho alkaloids 
see Quinine and Cinciionine. Cinchona 
harks rich in quUine generally contain much 
lime, ami their solutions aro precipitated by 
sodium sulphate. Cinchona barks are exa- 
mined as follows : 100 grains of tho yellmv 
bark are reduced to powder, and are thoroughly 
exhausted by boiling, msec rat ion, and perco- 
lation, with water acidulated with hydro- 
chloric acid. The colouring matter is precipi- 
tated from tbo liquid by adding plumbic 
acetate, the solution being kept acid. It is 
then Altered, ami to the flltrato caustic potash 
le added till tho precipitate first formed by it 
la redissolvcd. This solution is then shaken 
with successive quantities of ether, till a drop 
of tho ether evaporated to dryness leaves no 
residue. The ether solutions nre then evapo- 
rated to dryness, ami tho residue of alkaloids 
is weighed. In testing tho pale and red harks 
use clioioforni instead of ether. When a hark 
containing quinine or cinchonino Is heated in 
a test-tube a characteristic red vapour is given 
off, condensing to a carmine red liquid. It is 
also called Jesuit a bark mid Peruvian hark. 

cinchona basos, s. pi. 

Chem. : Alkaloids contained In Cinchona 
hark. These can ho separated from each other 
by adding ether, which dissolves the quinine 
and amorphous alknlold, evnporating and dis- 
solving in proof spirit acidulated with one- 
twentieth of sulphuric acid, and adding alco- 


holic iodine, which precipitates the quinine as 
iodo-sulphate, which is dried at 100*. One 
part equals 0*565 of quinine. To the liquid 
sulphurous acid is added, neutralised with 
caustic soda, and the alcohol exjtflled by 
evaporating on a water bath ; on adding excess 
of soda the amorphous alkaloid is precipitated. 
The part Insoluble in ether is dissolved in 40 
parts of water and a little sulphuric acid, the 
solution being faintly alkaline. A solution of 
Rochelle salt KNaC^l-jO,* is then added, ami 
it is allowed to stand for twelve hours. The 
cinchonidine ia precipitated as tartarate, 
which is dried nt 100’, and ono part represents 
0*804 of cinchonidine. To tho filtrate iodide 
of potassium is added, which paecipitaU-s 
quinidine as hy droid ide. One part dried at 
100’ equals 0*718 of quinidine. To the filtrate 
caustic soda is added, which precipitates tho 
cinchoniao, which is dried at 100*. (See 
JEctffs ; Diet, of Chem .) 

ginchon-a'-ge-re, «• pi [Mod. Lat. ctn- 
chon(a), and Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - ocece .] 

Bot. : A large order of plants belonging to 
an alliance called arter it, Cinchouales. The 
calyx, which is simple, is superior, as is the 
corolla, which is tubular and of regular form. 
The stamens, which are definite in number, 
arise from the corolla all on the same line, and 
alternate with its segments ; the anthers sre 
straight, bursting longitudioally. Theovary is 
inferior, usually two-celled, with few or many 
seeds ; the fruit splitting iuto two cocci, or inde- 
hiscentand dry*, or succulent. The leaves, which 
are simple, are opposite or verticillate, with 
interpetiolar stipules : this last character dis- 
tinguishing them from tho Galisceie, to which 
they are mueb akin. Lindley divides it into 
two tribes : Coffea, in which the ovary have 
only one or two seeds in each cell, and 
Cinchonetx, in which it is many-seeded. (See 
these words.) In 1S45, Lindley enumerated 
260 genera, and estimated tho known species 
at 2,500. Though none aro British, yet they 
are so abundant in tropical countries aa to 
constitute about one twenty-seventh part of 
the flowering plants. Some are trees, others 
shrubs, and yet others herbaceous plants. 
Many aro most valuable tonics, febrifuges, 
emetics, and purgatives, [Cinchona.] A few 
are poisonous, whilst, on the contrary. Coffee, 
which belongs to this order, is highly nutritive. 
Some have eatable fruits, and otbera are used 
in dyeing. 

gin-chona'-geous, a. [Eng. cfncAon(u), 
1 and suff. -aceous.) 

Bot. : Or, or pertaining to, Cinchona. 

ein-cho -nads, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cinchona, 
and Eng., Ac. stiff, -ads.] 

Bot.: The Euglish rendering or equivalent 
of ths term Cinchonaceae (q.v.). 

cm cho nal, a. [Mod. Lat. cincAona, and 
Eng. suff. -a/.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the alliance Ciuclionales, 
as the Cinchonal alliance, 

gin-cho navies, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cincAona, 
and Class. Lat. pi. suff. -ales. ] 

Bot. : An allianco of epigynotis exogens, 
with dichlamydeous m on ope talons flowers, 
and a minute embryo lying in a large quantity 
of albumen. Lindley includes under it the 
fnl lowing orders : Vacciniacea', Columelliace.e, 
Cinchoimcca?, Caprifoliacea?, and Galiaceie 
(q.v.). 

em'-chon-ate, s. [Eag. eincAoa(a), and auff. 
- ale (Chan.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of clnchonic acid. 

cin-cho’ no re, s. pi [Mod. Lat cinchona, 
y and Class. Lat. pi. suff -etc.) 

Bot. : A tril>© of Cinelionncere (q.v.). It 
contains the families llamelidie, IsertUhe, 
llcdyotida-, Cinehonidee, and Gnrdenldm (q.v.). 

gin-cho'-ni-a, s. The same as Cinchonine 

cin-chon ic, a [Eng. cinchon(a) , and auif. 
T -k.) Of, or derived from. Cinchona (q.v.), 

clnchonic acid, s. 

Chnn. : Ci i II 1 4O9. A n add formed by t rent- 
ing cinchtnncronic acid with sodium amalgam 
C|illvN-.0 (J + 611 -* SILO - 2NII 3 -t-Ciill l4 o,,. 
It forms deliquescent white crystals. 

gin-chon -I-gino, (Eng., Ac. ciacAonie, 
and suff. -fne ; or Mod. Lat cincAona ; Or. 


(eU*on) = iigure, image, resemblance (?), 
and Eng. suff. -in*.] 

Chem. : C20H24X0O. An alkaloid obtained 
by heating acid sulphate of cinchonidine for 
several hours to 130’. The base is liberated 
by caustic aoda, and taken up by absolute 
ether ; it forms a slightly yellow viscous mass, 
which melts at 50’. It gives no colour with 
chlorine and ammonia. Hie hydrochloral© 
gives a white precipitate with hypochlorite 
of sodium which distinguishes it from cin- 
chonine. and cinchonidine, which give no 
precipitate. It forms crystalline salts. It 
turns the piano of pels risat ion feebly towards 
the right. (Watts: Diet, of Chem.) 

gin-chon'-i-dre, $. pi. [Mod. Lat cinchona, 

1 and 1cm. pi. adj. aulf. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of plants, tribe Cinchoneae. 

gin-chon '-i-dine, a. [Mod. Lat. cinchona, 

T and Gr. (ew/cu) = form, appearance.] 

Chem,.: An organic alkaloid 

found in Peruvian bark. It crystallises from 
alcohol in anhydrous needles, gives no fluor- 
escence when pure, and no green colouration 
with chlorine and ammonia. It differs from 
cinchonine by its turning the plane of polari- 
sation powerfully towards the left 

gin'-chon-in, gin '-chon -ine, s. [Eng 

rincAon((i); suff. -in, -ine (Chem.).'] 

Chem. : C«nHg4N 2 0 = cinchonia, an or- 
ganic alkaloid contained with quinine in 
Peruvian bark, especially in Cinchona con- 
daminea. It is separated Ironi quinine by it a 
sulphate being more soluble. Cinchonine 
crystallises in small transparent four-sided 
prisms. It is slightly soluble in water, but 
dissolves easily in hot alcohol. It melts 
at 165*. It is a powerful base, and forms 
crystalline salts with acids. It turns the 
plane of polarisation powerfully towards the 
right. 

gin-cho-mn-ic, a. [Eng. cinchonin ; -ic.) 

cinchaninic acid, s. 

Chem. : C20H14N2O4. A dibasic acid obtained 
by the oxidation of cinchonine by nitric aiid. 
Sp.gr., 1*4. His a white crystalline substance 
soluble in water ; when treated with nitric acid 
it is converted into quinolieand cinchouieronic 
acids. 

cin'-chon-ism, 5. [Eng. cinchon(a ), aDd auff. 
-m] 

Path.: The disturbed condition of the body 
caused by over-doses of cinchona. 

" The condition here called <rf Jirto/ifrra Is marks*! by 
the occurrence of giddiness, deafness. Mid a sense of 
buzzing ... In the ears ." — Wafton : Lectures on tho 
Principles and Practice of Phytic, lect. 

cm-chov-a-ttne, s. [Mod. Lat cinchona); 
orat(u), anil suff. -ine. Tlie Cinchona ovat.a 
being the white quinquina of Coudamine, a 
species of tlio Cinchona genus.) 

Chem. : Aricine, C^n^NsC^. occurs with 
Cusconino in Cusco Cinchona bark, which 
gives off brown vapours when heated. Ari- 
cine crystallizes in white prisms, which melt 
at 18S*. 

gin-gin' -nus, s. [Lat = a curl.) 

Bot. : A cyme developed in a curled manner. 

cln clid'-o-tus, s. [Gr. (kingklis) = 

a lattice, and o5ov? ( odous ), geuit oSovric 
(oilontos) = a tooth.) 

Bot. : A genus of Mosses, found floating 
in streams. Tribe, Evagiuuluti. 1 lie name is 
derived from the manner In which the cilia of 
the peristome aro united in net-like parcels. 
Cinclidotus fontinaloidcs grows in tutts on the 
margin of lakes and rivers, or on stones 111 the 
channel of streams. 

gin oil' nre, ». pi [Mod. Lat cincl(us ) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -irue.) 

OrnifA. : The Dippers, a sub-family ofdcnti- 
rostral birds, belonging to the family Mem- 
lidie or Turdnhe. 

gin'-clis (pt gin'-cll-dcg), s . [Gr. niyicXi* 
(kingklis) = a lattice.] 

A n i mat Physiol : One of tho openings in 
the bodies of boa* anemones, probably serving 
to discharge the thread -cells or cnnluj. 

gin-clo so’ mqt #. [Gr. (bingklos) =- 

1 a water-ouzel, and (somn) = tho body.) 


boil, bo^; piSiit, J<5^1; cat, geil, cborus, ghin, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, as; expect. Xenophon, capst, -Ihg. 
-dan, tian = sban. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -oloue, -tloua, -elous = ahtia. -blc, -dlo. Ac. = b?l, d^L 
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OmitK : A genius of birds, closely allied to 
the Shrike3. They are natives of Australia 
and the East Indies. 


cin -clus, s. [Gr. jciy*A©v (kingklos) — a wag* 

* tail or ousel.) 

Orniffc. ; The type-genus of the sub-family 
Cinclime (q.v.). They have a very straight 
slender bill, with a notched lip ; wings 
rounded, of moderate length ; a very short 
eveu tail ; and large exceedingly strong feet. 
One species (C. a^uaticus), tha Common 
Dipper or Water-ouzel, occurs in Britain. It 
Is rather more than seven inches long, with 
tha upper parts ashy-brown, the breast pure 
white, the belly rusty, the bill blackish. It 
is found throughout Europe and part of Asia. 
It breeds, among other places, in England, 
making a mossy nest ten or twelve inches in 
diameter by seven or eight deep, and places it 
In a cavity in a moss-covered rock near the 
mountain streams, which it frequents and into 
which it dips and dives. 

9 inc'-td-plAn u-la, s. [Mod. Lat, from 
Lat. cinctus =‘girt girdled, and planula 
(q v.). | 

Biol. : The collared embryo of a sponge. 

clnc'-to-pl^a n lar, n [Eng., Ac., cincto- 
planul(a ); -ar.]* Resembling a collared infu- 
soria t, as does the embryo of a sponge. 

Cine ture, s. [Lat. cinctura = a girdle, from 

* ctngo = to gird ; ltal. <fc Sp. cintum; Prov. 
Centura ; Fr. ceinfure.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit . ; A belt, a girdle ; something worn 
round the body, to fasten or confine the dress. 

" Such is her sovereign mien : her dress 
(A vest, with woollen cincture tied).' 

Worxitieorth : The irhi/e Do* of RyUtone, c. viL 

*2. Fig. : An inclosure, a ring-fence. 

"The court and prison belnc within the cincture of 
one wall. '—Bacon : ttenry YI7. 

II. Arch. : The ring, list, or fillet at the top 
and bottom of a column, which dirides the 
abaft of the column from its capital and base. 
(G<ri/L) 

1 9111 c -tiire, v.t. [Cincture, s.] To surround, 
as with a girdle ; to gird, to encircle. 

“ On high the palms their graceful foliage spread, 
Ci/icrur«i with roses the magnolia towerx" 

Ilemans : Modem Greece. 

cihc-tiired, a. [Cincture, r ] Having a 

* cincture or girdle ; girded. (Sir IF. Scoff.) 


9 m der, * $yn dir, * 5 yn-dyr, * syn-der, 
*syn dyr, s. A a. [A.S. sinder, syndcr ; 
Icel. sindr; Sw. sinder =■ slag, dross; Dut. 
sirckfe = cinders; Dan. sinder, sinner — a 
spark of ignited iron ; Ger. sinter = dross of 
iron, scale; Icel. sindra = to glow, to throw 
out sparks. Not from Fr. cendre, though this 
word has affected the spelling. 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The residue of coal after combustion, in 
which fire is extinct. 


“Sy?tdyr of the smytbys lyre. Comma.”— Prompt. 
Pare. 

"Saint James’s Square was a receptacle for all the 
oft»l and cinder*, for all the dead cats and dead dogs of 
Westminster.”— J/.icaul<jy • But. Eng., ch. UL 

(2) A small piece of coal which has ceased 
to flame, but still retains heat. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) The ashes of the dead. 


“ Beauty, truth, and rarity. 

Grace iu nil i-impliclty. 

Here enclosed in cinder* He." 

Shaietp. : The Pcueionate Pilgrim ; Threnot. 


(2) Spirits or wine used to fortify mineral 
waters. {Slang.) 

II. Metallurgy : 

1. The slags or dross produced in the pro- 
cesses of iron manufacture. (C're.) 


2. A scale thrown off in forging metal. 
(ITttefcr.) 


3. {PI.) Coke. 

B. As culj. : (See the compounds). 


cinder bed, s. 

(f’eol. : A bed of oyster shells, of the species 
Ostrea distorta, found in the Middle Purbeck 
series, so named from its loose structure. Its 
thickness is »N>ut twelve feet. 


cin der-cone, $. A conical formation due 


to successive deposition of fine volcanic 
matters, as ash, scoria, Ac. 

cinder-dust, s. 

Metal : Slag from a refining furnace. 

cinder-fall, s. 

Metal. : Tha inclined plane on which the 
melted slag from a hlast-furnacs descends. 
(HVaZe.) 

cinder-flue, *. 

Metal. : Tha cinder from the re-heating 
furnace. 

cinder-flrame, s. 

Enyin.. ; A framework of wire, Ac., In a 
chimney, or in front of the tubes of a loco- 
motive, to prevent the escape of cinders. 

cinder-hole, s. 

Metal. : The front plate of the hearth of a 
German refinery-forge 

cinder-hook, s. 

Metal. : A hook for drawing off slag. 

cinder-notch, 5. 

Metal. : A notch in the upper p3rt of a dam 
of a blast-furnace through which the melted 
slag escapes. ( Weale .) 

cinder-path, s. A pathway composed of, 
or covered with, cinders, esp. one for foot or 
cycle races. 

cinder-sifter, s. A perforated shovel or 
sieve for sifting cinders. 

cinder-tip, s. A heap of cinders ; a place 
where cinders are tipped or shot, 

cinder-tuh, s. An iron truck for the 
reception of the melted slag after the latter 
has flowed from a blast-furnace over the 
cinder-fall. ( Weale . ) 

* cinder-wench, * cinder-woman, s. 

A woman whosa occupation it is to rake over 
ashes for the purpose of picking out the 
cinders. 

cinder-wool, s. [Mineral-cotton.] 

Cln-der-el’-la, s. [From the heroine of the 

* fairy tale.l An informal dance which breaks 
up at midnight. Also called Cinderella 
dance. 

* 5 in'-der-mg, * yln'-dring, a. [Cinder, s.] 
Reducing to a cinder ; utterly consuming. 

* 9 in‘-der-ous, * ^m'-drous, a. [Eng. 
cinder; -ous.] Resembling, or composed of, 
cinders. 

" Or o{ a certain sharp and cindrou* humor.”* 

Sylvester : The Magnificence, 436. 

t ijin'-der-y', a. [Eng. cinder; -y.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling, cinders ; consisting of 
cinders. 

^in-e-fac'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. cine/actio, 

1 from cinis = ashes, and factio = a making, 
/ado = to make.] The act or process of re- 
ducing to ashes, cineration. ( Crabb .) 

£in-em&.t’-ic, $in-e-m&t-i-cal, Ac. 

[Kinematic, Ac.] 

cin-en - chy-ma^ s. [From Gr. ku'cm (fcineo) 
= to set in motion ; ey\vfia ( engchuma ) = in- 
fusion ; lv (en) = in ; and x ew ( c ^°) = to 
pour.] 

Bot. Physiol : A kind of tissue consisting 
of irregularly branching and anastomosing 
vessels. They aTe largest in plants haring 
milky juice, and smallest in those which have 
transparent juice. It is called also Latici- 
ferous Tissue (q.v.). 

^In-en-chym - a-toiis, a. [Eng. cinenchyma ; 

* t connective, ani suff. -oils.] Pertaining to, 
or composed of, cinenchyrua ; laticiferous. 

^in-er-a'-^eous, a. [Lat, cineraceus, from 
cinis = ashes.] Like ashes, ash-coloured, 
ash-like. 

cin-er-ar‘-i a,-«. ILat, dnerarius. from cinis 
= ashes. Th*e genus is so called from the 
ash -coloured down covering the surfaces of 
the leaves.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants akin to Senecin, or 
according to Sir Joseph Hooker, ranked under 
it as a sub-genus. Loudon enumerates thirty- 
one species cnltivated in English gardens, but 
there are endless varieties produced by seed. 


They are all of various shades of red or blue, 
with or without white markings. 

$in'-er-a-ry, o. [Lat. dnerarius = pertain- 
ing to a'shes; cinis = ashes.] Pertaining to, 
or containing, ashes. 

cinerary urn, s. An nrn or vessel used 
by the ancients to preserve tha ashes of the 
dead ; a sepulchral urn. 

* 5 in-er-a'-tion, $. [Fr. riaera/ion, from Lit. 
ciois (genit cinem) = ashes.] 

Old Chem. ; The act or process of reducing 
to ashes, incineration. 

^ln-e'-re-a, $. [Lat. fem. sing, of cinereus = 
ashy-gray.) 

Ana/.; The gray matter of the brain and 
apinal chord. 

cin-e'-rc-aL a. [Eng., Ac. cincre(a) ; -aZ.] 

x Pertaining* or consisting of cinerea (q.v.). 

9 in-er'-e oua, a. [Lat. cinereus. from cinii 
(genit. cineris) = ashes.) Ash-like; of the 
colour of ashes ; ashy-grey.] 

"Thahoix is red at the tipa, cinereous beneath.*— 
Pennant. 

9 in-er-es- 9 ent, a. [L&t. ancresccnj, pr. 

par. of cincrcsco = to turn to ashes.] 

Pkysical Science : Becoming grey, approach- 
ing to a grey colour. ( R . Rrotcn, 1874.) 

9 in-€r-i'-tlous, a. [Lat. etneri/itts, cincricitu, 
from cinis (genit. ctneris) = ashes.) Haring 
the form, state, quality, or colour of ashes ; 
cinereous. 

" Broken and burnt rock*, ruins o( buildings, and 
ctn^riftouj earth.'* — Dtlany: Re relation examined 
with Candour, iL 226. 

Cincritious substance of the nervous system : 

Anat. : A grey substance constituting with 
a white one the chief material of the nervous 
system. In the braiu it is called also the 
cortical substance, wbile the white is denomi- 
nated the medullary one. (^uain ; Anal) 

* 9 ln-er'-n-lent,a. [Formed from Lat, cinis 
(genit. dneris) — ashes, on the analogy of 
virulent, Ac.] Full of ashes. {Bailey.) 

91 x 1 e’-ti-ca, s. pi. [Gr. (frinefifaw) 

= pertaining to motion, from Kivem (Lined) = 
to move.] 

Med. : Diseases affecting the muscles, and 
characterised by irregular action of the 
muscles, or muacnlar fibres, commonly deno- 
minated spasm. The third order in the class 
Neurotica of Good. Also agents that affect 
the voluntary or involuntary motions. (Dung- 
lison.) 

<Jlii-ga-le $e, a. As. [Fr. cinyaZais.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to Ceylon. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Ceylon. 

9 in'-gle, s. [Lat. cingafim.] [Surcinole.] 

1 . A girdle worn by sailors. ( Smyth : Sailor's 
Word-Book.) 

• 2. A girth for a horse. 

9 in'-gu-lum, s. [Lat.= a girdle, from cingo 
= to gird, to surround.] 

1 . Med. : A cincture, a girdle. The part of 
the body situate below the ribs, to which the 
girdle is applied ; the waist. (Zlun^fison.) 

2. Zool. : The neck of a tooth, or that con- 
striction which separates the crown from the 
fang. The term is also used for the transversa 
series of long bands in the armour of the 
Armadillo, Ac. (Craty.) 

cin- l-flon -i-doe, s. pi [Lat. cfni/lo (genit 

1 cini/Umis), and fem. pL suff. -id<e.] 

Entom. : A family of Arachnida. 

* 9 in'-I-^y, • 9 in~e-fy, v.t. [Lat cinis = 
ashes, and facio (pass. Jio) = to make.] To 
reduce to ashes, to incinerate. 

* 9ink, a. rCiNQXJE.] 

* 9 lnk-foyle, s. [Cinque-fou-I 

9 m -na, s. [Gr. *atw (l*aio) — to heat.] 

l?of. ; A genus of American grasses, allied 
to Agrostis ; order, Graminaceae. So called 
from its heating qualities. (Craig.) 

9 m -na~bar, s. A a. [Fr. cinabre: ItaL dnabro; 

1 Sp. A Port ciTiabrio ; Ger. zinnober, from Lat. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjhrian, re, oo = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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cinnabaris ; Or. Kiwaf}a.p<s (kinnabaris), from 
Pers. qinbar; Hind, s/mupar/.] 

A. As substantive : 

J. Min. : A rhoinbohedral mineral, generally 
of adamantine lustre, though in friable varie- 
ties dull. Colours : cochineal red, brownish 
red, and lead grey, atreak scarlet. A native 
mercuric sulphide, HgS. It has refraction and 
circular polarisation. Thera are two varieties. 

(1) Ordinary ciannbar, crystallised, massive 
or earthy. 

(2) Hepatic cinnabar. Aa impure cinnabar 
of a liver-brown colour and snbmctallic lustre. 
(Dana.) Cinnabar is found in Spain, in Aus- 
tria, in China and Japan, in California, In 
Peru, &c. 

2. Comm. : Red aulphuret of mercury used 
as a pigment ; vermilion. It is prepared 
artificially by triturating mercury and sulphur 
together, and heating the black sulphide HgS 
until it sublimes. 

3. Hot. <£ Med. : The red resinous juice of a 
tree, Calamus rotang, a native of the East 
Indies, formerly called Dragon's blood, and 
used as an astringent. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Consisting more or less of the substance 
described under A. 

2. Bot. Ac. : Coloured like it ; scarlet with a 
alight mixture of orange. 

cinnabar moth, s. Callimorpha Ja- 
cobean. 

Cin na-bar’-lo, Of. [Eng.einan&ar ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to, or consisting of, cinnabar ; cinna- 
barine. 

$ln -na-bar-lne, a. IFr. cinabarin.] Per- 
taining to‘or containing ciunabar. 


sium salts of benzoic and ncetic acids, with 
avolution of hydrogen. It is slightly soluble 
in water and eoluble in alcohol. It forme 
salts called cinna mates. 

cinnamic aldehyde, a. 

Chem . : C 9 H 7 OII. An aromatic aldehyde, 
found in the volatile oils of cinnamon and 
cassia, which are obtained from the genus 
Clnnainomum, order Lauraees.' The aldehyde 
is separated as a crystalline compound with 
acid potassium sulphite. It is a colourless 
oil, boiling at 248% which readily oxidises 
into cinnamic acid. When heated with nitric 
acid it yields benzoic acid and benzoyl hydride, 
C e H 5 *CO*H. By the action of chromic acid 
it is converted into benzoic and acetic acids. 

£in -na nude, s. [Eng. cinn(amon), qt cinna - 
(myl),' aud amide.) 

Chem.: C 9 H 7 O H-eN. A white crystalline 
substance, melting at 141*5% It is obtained 
by treating cinnainyl chloride with concen- 
trated aqueous ammonia, washing with water, 
and recryatallizing from boiling water. 

na-mo den dr on, s. [Gr. xivvamov 
(kinnamon), xivan ov ( kinamon ) = cinnamoa, 
nod Stv&poi' ( dendron ) = a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, doubtfully referred 
by Liudlev to the order Pittosporaceie, Cin- 
namodendron axillare, a Brazilian tree, is aro- 
matic. Its bark, which is a tonic and anti- 
scorbutic, is prescribed in low fevers, and is 
'made into gargles used when the tonsils are 
feeble. 

na-md-mic, a. [Eng. cinnamon; Lat. 
cinnamomum ; and Eng. sutf. -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to ciunamon, cinnamic. 

oinnamomic add, s. [Cinnamic.] 


^ln na-mate, a. (.Eng. cmtum(ic), andauff. 
-ate (Chan.) (q.v.).] [Cinnamic acid.] 

^In'-na-mem, s. [Eng. cinnam(on), and euff. 
-tae (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C 7 II 7 C 9 H 7 O 2 . Benzyl cinnamate oc- 
curs in Peru and Tolu balsams, the produce 
of species of Myroxyluin growing in South 
America. Also prepared by heating sodium 
cinnamate with benzyl chloride. 

cin' na-mene, s. [Eng. cinnamon), and 
euff. - ene (Chem.).] 

Chem. : Call 8 or C e Il 5 -Cn = CHo. Styro- 
lene, styrol, cinnainol, etlienyl - benzene, 
phenyl-ethylene. An aromatic hydrocarbon, 
obtained by distilling cinnamic acid with 
baryta ; also by jwissing the vapour of xylene 
or a mixture of benzene vapour and ethene 
through a red-hot tube ; also by distilling 
liquid storax and carbonate of sodium with 
water; synthetically by heating acetylene 
C 2 II 2 a glass tube over mercury to the 
softening point of the glass, four mols. of 
acetylene being ooadensed into one mol. of 
cinnamons. Cinnamene is a colourless oil. 
Sp. gr., 0-924. It boils at 145". When heated 
to 200 ° in a sealed tube it is converted into a 
white transparent refractive solid called ineta- 
cinuaiuena or metaatyrolene, which when 
distilled yields liquid cinnsniene. By the 
action of hydriodic acid cinnamene ie chiefly 
converted into octane, Cgll 18 . When cinna- 
mone is agitated with a concentrated solution 
of iodine in potassium iodide, and the liquid 
is then diluted with water, crystals of iodide of 
cinnamene separate out. When cinnamene is 
oxidized with an alkaline solution of potas- 
sium permanganate, it yields benzoic and 
carbonic acids. 

9 m nam ic, a. [Eng. cinnnm(on), ami sufT. 
-ic.J Of or pertaining to cinnamon; derived 
from cinnamon. 

dnnamlo acid, a. 

Chem. : Phenyl ncrylie. acid. Cinnnmomlc 
acid, OsllsO^ or C $ ll 5 -ClI=CII-C0OlI. A 
moil itoinic aromatic acid, obtained by the 
oxidation of cinnamon oil : it occurs in 

Peru and Tolu balsams. It unites directly 
with hvpoclunma acid, UCIO, forming 
C*II 5 -C}IC1-CII(0H)-C'0'<>II. phenyl -chlor- 
Inctie acid. It can be extracted by boiling 
these resins wilh milk of lime and filtering 
while hot, and decomposing the calcium 
oilman into with hydrochloric acid. It has 
been formed by heating benzoic aldehyde in 
close vessels with acetyl chloride. It forms 
email crystals, which melt at 129% ami boil 
at 293*. Fused with potash, it yields potas- 


9111-Aa-mo -mum, s. [Or. Kivvdfxtapiov (kin- 
namomon), Kicdfxtu^oe (kinamomon) — cinna- 
mon.] 

I. Bot. : A genus of plants, order Lauracere. 
They have hermaphrodite flowers, with the 
abortive stamens apparently perfect with four- 
celled anthers. The leaves, which are three- 
ribbed, or triple-ribbed, are evergreen, often 
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approaching each other in pairs. Another 
product of the genus Cinnamomum is Cassia- 
bark (q.v.). Cinnamomum Culilawun yields 
Culilawan bark. Cinnamon proper is from 
Cinnamomum zcylanicum. C. nitidum has 
similar properties, that of Santa Kc from Ncc- 
tandra cinnamomoides , and that of the Isle of 
France from Oreodaphne cupular is. All are 
of the Laurel order. [Cinnamon, Cassia.] 

2. Palceont. : Two species of Cinnamomum 
are eaid to exist iu the Miocene. 

^In -na-mon, s. & n. [Gr. Kiwap.ov (kinnam on), 
KU'cdflwfioe (kinnamomon) ; Lat. ciunanumum, 
cinnamum, from a Phcenic. word equivalent 
to lleb. (qinnamon), construct etatc 
(flinnenwiii).], 

A. yls subst . : An aromatic substance con- 
sisting of the bark of a tree or trees. [Cinna- 
momum, Cinnamon Bakk.] The Phoenicians, 
tlic Arabs, or both, imported the genuine cin- 
namon into Palestine remotely from Ce.vlou or 
the Eastern Archipelago, but probably from 
some mercantile port much nearer at hand. 
It is represented, however, us growing in ot 
least mio Jewish garden (Song of Solomon, 
iv. 14), unless, indeed, the whole description 
he figurative. It was one of the ingredients 
in the holy anointing oil, which Moses wss 


commanded to make for the anointing of the 
tabernacle and ita furniture (Exod. xxx, 22— 
29). It was used also for the perfume of bed* 
(Prov. vii. 17). It la mentioned as sa article 
of merchandise also in the mystic Babylon 
(Rev. xviil 13). 

Wild cinnamon : The genus Cinnamoden- 
dron (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Bright brown, mixed with yel- 
low aud red. 
cinnamon bark, s. 

Pharm. : Cinnamomi Cortex. The Inner bark 
of shoots from the truncated stocks of Cinna- 
momum zcylanicum, order Lauraee®, It la 
imported from Ceylon. It occurs in closely 
rolled, brittle, bright-brown quills having an 
aromatic odour and warm astringent taste. It 
ia used to prepare Aqua cinnamomi, Tinctura 
cinnamomi, and Pulvis cinnamomi com 2 *>situs t 
compound cinnamon powder. Cinnamon Lb 
a stimulant, aromatic, carminative, and is use- 
ful iu eases of diarrhoea 

olnnamon oil, a. 

Pharm. : Cinnamomi oleum. An essential 
oil distilled from cinuamon bark. It ia of a 
bright yellow colour, which gradually darkens. 
It consists chiefly of cinnamic aldehyde (q.v.). 
When exposed to the air, it gradually absorbs 
oxygen aud forms a resia and cinnamic acid. 

cinnamon root, ‘clnnamom roote, s. 

Bot. : The book-name given by Gerard to 
Inula Conyza. 

cinnamon sedge, a. 

Bot. : An endogenous plant, Acorus calamus. 

cinnamon-stone, s. 

Min. : A mineral of cinnamon-red colour, a 
variety of garnet. The finest specimens are 
brought from Ceylon. Dana considers it a 
aub- variety of Garnet, ranking it under his 
Lime-alumina Garnet, or Gross ularite (q.v.). 

cinnamon water, s. Aqua, cinnamomi , 
a medicinal drink prepared by distilling twenty 
ounces of cinnamon with two gallons of water 
till one gallon boils over. 

9*n-na mon'-i-trile, s. [Eng. cinna wwOn), 
and nifrii.J 

Chem. : C9H 7 "'N. A substance, boiling at 
at 255°, soluble in alcohol. It ia obtained hj 
the action of PCI5 on cinnamide. 

9in'-na^myl, 9in'-na mule, s. [Eng. 

cinnamon; Gr. Kiwanov (kinnamon) = cinna- 
mon, and vKr) (hule) = . . . matter.] 

Chem. : C9H7O'. An aromatic monstomio 
radicnl. 

cinnamyl chloride, 5. 

Chem. : Cp^O'Cl. Obtained by the action 
of peutacbloridc of phosphorus, PCI5, on 
cinnamic acid. It is a heavy oil, boiling at 
262°. Heated with ciunomate of sodium, it 
yields cinnamic anhydride. 

olnnamyl hydride, a. 

Chem.: C9H7OTI. [Cinnamic aloehvoe.) 

9111 -nyl, 5. & a. [Gr. Kivra/uicR' (kinnamon), and 
vKg (hule) = matter as a principle of being.] 

Chem. : C9II9'. A monatomic aromatio 
hydrocarbon radical 

cinnyl cinnamate, a. 

Chnn.: Styrscin, C9H9C9H7O2. It ia con- 
tained in liquid storax, which exudes from 
Styrax calamita, a shrub growing in Asia 
Minor. Distilled with potash it yields cinnyl 
alcohoi and cinnamic acid. 

9in nyl -ic, a. [Eng. cinnyl ; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to, or derived from cinnyl (q.v.). 

clnnyiic alcohol, s. 

Chem. : C9II9OH. Cinnyl hydrate, cin- 
namic alcohol, styryl alcohol, sty rone. A 
monatomic aromatic alcohol, obtained by 
heating cinnyl cinnamate with caustic alkalies. 
It crystallizes in soft silky needles, melts at 
35% and is soluble in water. By oxidizing 
Agents it is converted into cinnamic aldehyde 
aud cinnamic acid. 

9ln-nyr-id, s . [Cinnyrid.x.] Auy bird of 
the family Cimiyridnv 

9H1 nyr'-I dre, s. vl. [Lat. c innyris, tbi 
type, and fcin. pi. ndj. sutf. -trf/ r.] 

Ornifft. : A lapsed synonym of Neetariniidae 
(q.v.), containing the Sun-birda. 


boil, poitt, cat, cell, chorus, 9hln, bcn$h; go, gem; thlu, this; sin, as; expect, Xonophou, exist* ph = f» 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -$lon = zhun. tloua, slous, -clous = shus. -bio, -glo, g?!* 
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9 in-nyr is, s. [Etym. uncertain.] 

Ornith. : The Sun-bird, a genus of birds, 
the typical one of the family Ciunyridaj. 

* jia’-o-per, s. [Cinnabar.] 

"I know you hrvve arsoike, 

Vitriol. t&l-Urtrv. alkuly. 

Cinoper .’ Ben Jonson : AlcK L A 

9lnquc, • 5 ink, * sink, 5 . <fc a. [Fr. cinq ; 

0. Fr. cinque ; Ital. cinque; Prov. citic ; Sp. 
& Port, cinco, from Lat. quinque = five.] 

A, vis substantive : 

1. Ord. Ijang. : The number five ; a group 
of five treated as one. 

2. Music (FI. cinques): The name given by 
change- ringers to changes 00 elevea bells, 
prohably from the fact that five pairs of bells 
change places in order of ringing in each suc- 
cessive change. (Grove? $ Diet. Music ) 

U • Cinque and quater : One whn has eutered 
his fiftieth year. 

"Take pity, prithee 
Upon 4 poor old Cinque and quater." 

Cotton : Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 173. 

• To set all on cinque and sice : A phrase 
probably = to be fearless or desperate. 

•’[Miutlfffc] for their carelessness of life, netting all 
at cinque and sice.’— Hr. Cairn, in English Garner, 
tlL 255. 

B. Asadj,: The fifth. 

cinque-cento, s. & a. [Ital.] 

A. As substantive : 

Arch. : Literally 500, but used as a contrac- 
tion for 1,500, the century ia which the revival 
of ancient architecture took place in Italy. 
The term is applied to distinguish the style 
of architecture which theu arose in that 
country. Id France the style, as introduced 
there, is called Style Frangais premier and 
Renaissance; and in England, the Revival and 
Elizabethan. (Gwilt.) 

B. As culj. : Pertaining to or constructed in 
the style described in A, 

" What Is given th« student as next to Raphael's 
work f Cinque-cento ornament generally.’* — ftuskm. 

cinque foil, * cynk-foly, s. [O. Fr. 

Cinque = five, and foil; Fr. feuille ; Lat. 
folium — leaf.] 

1. Botany : 

(1) The common name of plants of the genus 
Potentilla, order Rosaceae. also called Five- 
finger, from the resemblance of its leaves to 
the fingers of the hand. 

(2) Onobrachis saliva. (Aubrey, Wilts.) 

2. Arch. : An ornament used in the Middle 
Pointed style of 
architecture. It 
consists of five cus- 
pidated divisions or 
curved pendants in- 
scribed in s pointed 
arch, or in a circular 
ring, applied to win- 
dows and panels. 

The cinque-foil, 
when inscribed in a 
circle, forms a rosette 
of five equal leaves, 
having an open 
space in the middle, 
the leaves being cinque-foil. 

formed by the open 

Spaces, l*onnded by the solids or cusps. 

3. Her. : This plant, as a charge, answers to 
the flvo senses nf man, and denotes that the 
bearer conquers his atfections and appetites. 
(CraW>.) 

March cinque-foil; A modem book- name 
for a plant, Comarum palustre. 

t cinque-foiled, a. {Eng. cinque-foil; 
-ed.} 

Arch.: Furnished with cinque-foils. 

* clnquo - outposts, s. pi The five 

senses. 

•• 1 was fallen aonndly asleep : the cinque-outposts 
were shut up closer than usual .* — A IVinicr Dream, 

1. M9 (HarL Miscel.. vii. 203)i (Davies.) 

cinque-pace, *. A kind of dance (called 
also GaUiard), the steps of which were regu- 
lated by the number five. Also translated 
five-paces. Sir John Davies thus describes it — 

" £iye waa the number of the music's feet. 

” nlch still the dance did wlthjii'* paces meet.” 

cinque-port, * sink-pors, s. 

I. (Of the form cinque-port) : A kind of flsh- 
ing-net having five entrances. 

.2. (PI.): Ports, as the latter half of the desig- 



nation implies, “ five ” in number, and deemed 
the five most im)>ortant ports on the Southern 
Coast facing France. At first there were really 
only five, viz., Dover, Sandwich, Romney, 
Hastings, and Jlytlie. Two have siuce beeu 
added, viz., Winehelsea and Rye, and the 
*' Ciuque ’’-ports at present uumber seven. 
Formerly the king's ordioary writ did not run 
withia them, hut legal cases arising were tried, 
at least in the first instance, in the local 
courts. There lay an appeal from them to the 
Lord Warden in his court of S hep way. and 
thence again to the King's Bench. (BZncA'* 
stone : Comment., hk. Hi., ch. G.) They have a 
Lord Warden, but his power is now abridged, 
the 18 A 19 Viet. c. 48, altered by the 20 & 21 
Viet. c. 1. and other acts, having swept the 
old jurisdiction away. (Jf7uzrfon.) 

“The sink-pors scorseUchd mid wipes eigh to tene.” — 
Robert of Gloucester. 

*3. A representative of one of the Cinque- 
ports named in 2. 

“ A canopy borne hy four of the Cinque-portt ; under 
It, the queen In her robe . . ."—Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 
iv. L 

* cinque-posts, * cinq posts, s. pi. 

The same as Cinque-outposts (q. v.). 

"My cinq-posfs (my five outward senses) hsd been 
trehly loekt up."— Howell ; Parly of Beast t. p. 52. 

* cinque -spotted, a. Having five spots. 

iLi 


•cl'-onO), s. [Scion.] 

9 i r -on (2), s. [Gr. Kitov (kion) = a column, the 
uvula.] 

Anat. : The uvule. (Dunglisson.) 

9X-ou-is'-tes, s. [Gr. KiouVnjf (fcvonfsfes) = 
a small pillar.] A genus of Hydroid Polypes 
belonging to the family Podocorynid*. ' 

9 i- 0 -m -tis, s. [Eng., &c. gion (2) ; -if is.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the uvula. 

91-6n'-6-t6me, s. [Gr. kuov (kion), genit. 
«toyo? (tio7tos) = the uvula ; and tow (tome) 
— a cutting.] 

Svrg. : An instrument for excising a portion 
of the uvula. (Knight.) 

91 -on us, s. [Gr. Kitov (kion) — a pillar.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous iusec ts, 
tribe Rhyncophora, family Curculionid*. 
They have a long curved rostrum inserted in a 
groove beneath the thorax, which is small. 
The elytra are nearly spherical, furnished with 
velvetty tufts. Seven British species are 
known. G’iorms vcrbasci, of a deep ash colour 
with other parts huff, grey, or yellow, is near- 
ly globular. It is found on Scrophularia, Ver- 
bascum, and other plants. 

*9i~per (1), * 9i-pre, * 5i-pm\ * 9y-pyr, s. 

[O. Fr. cypres.] [Cypress.] A cypress. 

"A dper hy the churche Bent nhydeth." 

Stanyhurst : Alneid, IL 740. 

• 91 -per (2). s. [Probably a corruption of 
cipher (q.v.).] Anything of little value, a sham. 

ciper-tunncl, s. A false chimney, placed 
on a house for ornament or uniformity. 
(Knight.) 

91-pher, * zi-fer, fy-pher, s. [O. Fr. 

cifre; Fr. chiffre, from Low Lat. cifra = 
nothing, from Arab, sifr =r a cipher (Skent ) ; 
Sp. & Port cifra; Ital cifra, cifera; Ger. 
zijfer.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. Io the same sense as B. 1. 

* 2. A character of any kind used in writ- 
ing or in printing. 

*3. (In pi.): Shorthand. 

"His speeches were much heeded, and taken hy 
divers in ciphers. ’—Bucket : Life of Williams. L 82. 

IL Figuratively : 

I. A person of no worth or moment. 

"If the people be somewhat in the election, yoa 
cannot make them uulla or ciphers In the privation or 
translation.”— Bacon. 

*2. Worthlessness, sham, unreality. 

" Mine were the very cipher of a function.” 

Shakesp . ; Measure for Measure, it 2. 

B. Technically: 

I. Moth. : A mark or character (0) which of 
Itself possesses no value, hut when placed 
after any number increases its value tenfold. 


" A mole cinque spotted, . . ." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 

9in-tre, s. [Fr.] 

Arch. : Centre or centering (q.v.). 


In decimal fractions the placing of a cipher 
before a uumber decreases its value ia the 
same proportion. 


The cipher of itself implies a privation of value: 
hut when deposed with other characters on the left of 
it, la the common arithmetick, it serve* to ancmeut 
each of their values hy ten; and In decimal arithme- 
tick, to lessen the value of each figure to the right of 
it, in the same proportion."— Chambers. 


2. Engraving : A combination or interweav- 
ing of two or more letters, especially the ini- 
tials of a name ; a monogram. 

3. Corresp. : A secret or occult code or 
alphabet used in carrying oq correspondence 
between two parties when it is important that 
the contents shoald be unintelligible to any 
third person into whose hands it might acci- 
dentally come, and who did not possess the 
key. 

" This paper was signed in cipher by the bcysu chiefs 
of the conspiracy . . . — Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. lx 

• 4. Astrol. : An occult aign or figure. 

" With that he circles draws, end square*, 

With ciphers, astral characters.” 

Butler : Hudibras, 11. 5 . 

5. Music: The sounding of a note ou an 
organ or wind instrument, by au escape of 
wind through it, without that oote having 
been touched by the player. 

ciphcr-key, s. A key which enables the 
holder to read writings in cipher. 

91 -pher, v.i. & t. [Cipher, $.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, Ord. Lang.: To practise arithmetic; to 
work out sums. 

"We have long drawn oar supply of rooflng-slstes 
from such quarries; school-hoys ciphered ou these 
slates, . . .’—Tyndall: Frag, qf Science (Snl. ed ), 
xiv. 409. 

2. Music: Used of an organ or harmonium, 
when through some defect tbe wind escapes 
and sounds through any note without that 
oote having heen touched by the player. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit.: To write in cipher or secret cha- 
racters. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To designate, to characterize, to depict. 

"The face of either ciphered cither's heart." 

Shakesp. : Rape qf Lucrece. 1,396. 

(2) To decipher, to interpret. 

" To cipher what is writ in learned booka’ 

Shakesp. : Rape qf Lucrece, 81L 

• 91 -pher-hood, s. [Eng. cipher ; -Aood.] The 
quality or state of being only a cipher ; 
nothingness. 

"Therefore God to confute him. and hring him to 
his native cipherhood threatened to hring a sword 
against him.’ —Godwin ; Works, vol. v., foL 445. (/JicA.) 

9i -pher-uig, pr. par., a., & s. [Cipher, t?.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. dt particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Elementary arithmetic ; the act or science 
of doing sums. 

2. The act or art of writing io cipher. 

9 ip’-a-Iin, ^i'-po-lme, 9 i-po-U’-no, t. 

[Ital. cipolli no= a small onion ; Lat ccpola » 
a small onion, a chive, dimin. of cepa — an 
onion.] 

Afin. : An Italian marble, a variety of cai- 
cite, containing a slight admixture of quartz 
aud oxide of iron. Its colour is white with 
pale greenish shadings, and is ao called be- 
cause its veins, 
like those of 
onions, consist of 
different strata, 
one lying upon 
another. It does 
not stand the 
weather well 

9 ip'-per, s. & a. 

[Cf. A. S. cipe = 
an onion.] A term 
occurring only in 
the subjoined 
compound. 

cipper - nut, 

s. Bunium fiexu- 
osum. 

9 lp -pus, s. [Lat. 

cippus — a stake, 
a post.] 

Arch. : A email low column, sometimes 
without a base or capital, and most frequently 
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bearing an inscription. Among the ancients 
the cippna was used for various nurposca ; 
when placed on a rood it indicated the dis- 
tance of places; on other occasions, cippl 
were employed as memorials of remarkable 
events, as landmarks, and for bearing sepul- 
chral epitaphs. (Gwilt.) 


• 5l-prc» * 9I pur, * 9y-pyr, s. [Cypress.] 

•‘The cl astro of cipre tr*e ray letnmxu to nie " 

Wydijfe: Sony of Sol., L 13. 


• 9I pres, * 9y pres, * 9y-press, * 9y- 
prus, s. [Cyprus, CnAPE.] A thin, trans- 
parent stuff, supposed to resemble modem 
crape. Both hlack and white were made, hut 
the black was most common, and was used as 
now tor mourning. 


" L*wu ns white as driven snow, 

Vypret blink ns e'er win crow. 

Xhaketp. : Winter’ t Tale, Iv. 3. 

If The following passage refers to its trans- 
parency. (iYarw.) 


"A cypres, not n bosom. 

Hides jnv poor henrt** 

Shtdtatp. : Twelfth Fight, 111. 1. 


• 9ire (l), s. [CiRCUa.] A prehistoric st*ne 
circle. 

“Circs of the snrae sort nre still to be seen In Corn- 
wall. so famous nt tins dny for the tthletick »rt»“ — 
Wurton: Hut. Eng. Poetry, 1. Hiss. L. 


• circ (2), i. [Church.] 


911 '-ca, prep, [Lat. = about] Used to denote 
an approximation in a date. It is generally 
contracted to c. 


9ir ea-da, s. [Lat. circus.] 

Old Ecdes. Law : A trihute anciently paid to 
the bishop or archdeacon for visiting the 
churches. (Tomlin : Law Dictionary.) 

9ir 9aa'-a, s. [Lat. Circams = pertaining to 
Circe, a fabulous enchantress.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing.: A genua of plants, order Ona- 
graceie. Culyx-tube ovoid, with a two- 
parted limb. Petals obcordate, stamens two, 
ovary 1—2 celled, style filiform, stigma capi- 
tate two-leaved. Fruit ovoid or pyriform, 
1- 2 celled, indehiacent, covered with hooked 
bristles. Blender erect herbs. Two species 
are British, Ciraeo lutetiana (the Enchanter’s 
Nightshade), and alpina. 

2. PL : A tribe of Onagraceae, of which 
Circeica is the type. [Circes.] 

eir ca -e-tus, s. [Gr. (kirkos) = a 

* falcon that moves round in n circle, and atTOs 
(aetos) = an eagle.] 

Ornith. : A genus of the Aquilinic, or Eagles, 
belonging to the family Falconidae. Circaclus 
cheela is common in Lower Bengal, where it 
frequents the margins of tanks to feed upon 
the frogs which there abouud at certain seasons 
of the year. The type-species is C. aquila, a 
European form, sometimes known as Aquila 
brachydactylus. 

9lr‘ ear, s. (Mahratta, Hind. , <fcc. surkar = 
the government.] (Anglo-Indian.) 

Grog. (VI Circars) : Tlio name fonnerly 

given to the Northern Circars. five districts in 
the Madras presidency. They were Chicaeole, 
Ilajahmumluy, Ellore, Condapilly, and Gun- 
toor. The Northern Circars were obtained by 
the French in 1753, and were taken by Clive 
tn 1759. (For other meanings of Circar see 

SlKKAR.) 

Cir efts'-si-an, a. & s. (Eng. Cfrcassf(a); 

•tfM.] 

A. Ax adj. : Pertaining to Circassia. 

B. Assubst.: A native of Circassia. 

9 ir ofts'-si-£nnc, s. [Fr.] A light kind of 
cashmere. (Knight.) 

^ir'^C, a. (The mythic daughter of Helios 
(the Bun) and Perscis, who lived Iu the island 
of /Fa iiml was reputed to possess powers of 
enchantment, by means of which she first 
charmed her victims, and then changed them 
into beasts ] 

1. Mythol. : The fabulous creature described 
In the etymology. 

11 Will dive then Ivick to tiny am! Circe’ $ shore*, 
Tbore, piotui, on my coltl remain a attend." 

Pot*. Homer » Otlystry, bk_ XL, L 80 , 87 . 

2. Zoology: 

(1) A genus of molluscs, family Cvprinld®. 
The shell is siihorbieulnr and compressed : it 


is thick, and is often sculptured with diverging 
striae. The hinga teeth are 3—3, the lateral 
onea ohsenre, the pallial line entire. It ranges 
from eight to fifty fathoms. There are forty 
recent species from Australia, India, the 
Canaries, and Britain. 

(2) A aynonym of Trachynema (q.v.). 

3. Astron. : An asteroid, the thirty-fourth 
found, discovered April 0 th, 1855. 

t 9 ir- 9 ©’-an, a. [Lat. circtrus.] Pertaining 
to Circe ; magic, noxious. 

9 ir- 9 e'-i-d», 9 ir- 9 ©’-a-ds 0 , $. pi. [Lat. 
Circe , and fcm. pi. auffi - idae , -oda.) 

Zool. : An old name for a family of Traclin- 
medusjB, now known as Trarhynemidaj (q.v.). 

9 ir- 9 el li-iim, s. [From Lat. circcllus = a 
email ring.] 

Zool. : A genus of Coleopterous insects. 
Family, Lamellicomea. 

* 9 xr-^en -si-al, 1 9 ir~ 9 en -si-an, a. [Lat. 
circensis — pertaining to the circus : ludi cir- 
c rnses = the games in the Circus Maximus at 
Home.] Pertaining to the Circus Maximus, or 
to the games practised io the Roman Amphi- 
theatre. 

9ir-9i'-na9, s. pi. [From Gr. *cp«os (kirkos) = 
a kind of falcon which fliea in wheels or 
circles. Probably AccipiterNisus, the Sparrow- 
hawk. This is not the Circus of modern 
ornithologists.] 

Omith. ; A sub-family of Falconid®, con- 
taining the Harriers. [Circus.] 

9 ir'- 9 in-al, a. [Fr. circinal; Lat. circinus ; 
Gr. KtpKivos (kirkitios) = a circle.] 

Rot. : An epithet applied to leaves of plants 
rolled up in a spiral manner downwards, the 
tip being in the centre ; used in reference to 
foliation or leafing, as in ferns. (Gray.) 

* 9 ir'-$In-ate, v.t. [Lat. circinatus, pa. par. 
of circino — to make round ; Gr. xipxicos ( kir - 
kino$)=. a circle.] Tn form into a circle, to 
make a circle round, to encircle, to encom- 
pass. 

9 ir'- 9 in-ate, a. (Lai. cirdnatus, pa. par. of 
circino — to make round.] 

1. Ord, Lang.: Round, in a circle; en- 
circled. 

2. Bot. : The aame as Circinal (q.v.). 

M Tbr> manner lu which the yoan» leaves are ar- 
ranged within the leaf-bud is called follatiou or verna- 
tion. . . . The vernation ... of the ferns and cyauia 
Is cireinate." — Limit eg : Introd. Bot., b. L. xect. 2, j L 

* 9 ir 9111 -a tlon, s. [Lat. circinatio t from 
circinus = a circle, a pair of compasses.] An 
orbicular motion, a turning round, a mea- 
suring with the compasses. (Bailey.) 

9 lr'- 9 i-nus, s. [Lat.= a circle, a pair of com- 
passes.] 

Jsfroa . : The Compasses, n constellation 
near the South Pole, lying between Norma 
and Musca Australis. 

9 ir'-cle, * 9 er'-cle, * scr'-cle, 3 . [A.S. 

circof, circul ; Fr. <fc Prov. cercle, sercle ; Sp. A 
Port, circulo, from Lat. circnlus, diinin. of 
circus = a circle ; Gr. atpaos ( kirkos ) = a circle, 
a ring.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. In tho same aenao as B. 1 . 

2. A ring, a round figure or mark. 

“And eft with water which ahe kept 
8ho made a terete about him tiirfea.* 

Gower. It. 3M. 

3. A round body, n globe, orb, or sphere. 

•• It le he that «tttoth upon the circU of the earth." 
— Imiah xt. 22. 

* 4. A ring, a circlet. 

"A golden cercle In tho noeetlilrll* of a eow. 
WyclUfe : /‘roe. xL 22. 

# 5. A coronet or band woru round the 
helmet. 

“ lie carfe awaye with m.vght and umyno 
The circle that aat npjiou hi* crown." 

Xoudon of Babylon, 1181 

C. A compass, a circuit, an enclosure. 

“A grent mnglciim obscured tn the circle of the 
forest —Shakesfk : .<» I »i Like It, v. C 

7. A district, a territory. 

\ * Circles of the Holy Homan Empire : Such 
pn> vinces and principalities as had a right to 


be present at the diets. They were ten in 
number 

8. A number of persons standing or seated 
in a ring. 

". . . announced to the splendid circle assembled 
round the font . . J lat tulay : BUt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

9. An assembly generally. 

10. Any aeries ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated ; a cycle, a succession. 

“There be fruit trees In hot countries, which hare 
blossoms and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe 
fruit, almost all the year, succeeding one another! 
hut this circle of ripening caunot be but In succulent 
plants and hot coun tries. ^ Bacon. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. A sphere of acquaintance; a class or 
division of society. 

“In private society he Hdr. Csnningl wss wuUbls 
and attractive, though, except for a very few years of 
bu early yonth. be rarely frequented th« circlet of 
fashion, . . .” — Brougham. 

• 2. Circumlocution ; indirectness of lan- 
guage. 

“ Hu he given the lye 
In circle, or ohllque, or semicircle." 

Fletcher : Queen of Corinth. 

B. Technically: 

1. Geometry: 

(1) A plane figure defined by a curved line 
called its circumference, every point in which 
is equally distant from a certain point within 
the circle, called its centre. [Centre.] A 
straight line drawn from the centre of a circle 
to ita circumference is called a radius, and a 
straight line drawn through the centre and 
terminated both ways hy the circumference is 
called the diameter of a circle. The space 
enclosed within the circumference is called 
the area of the circle. The circumference of 
a circlo is to its diameter as about 3*14159 
to 1. For the quadrature of the circle aee 
Quadrature. 

* (2) The curved line defining such figure; 
the circumference. 

2. Jsogic: An inconclusive and deceptive 
line of argument, in which two or more state- 
ments are brought forward to prove each 
other, i.e., the first proposition is assumed as 
proved by that which follows it, and the second 
again is assumed from that which precedes it. 

3. Asfron. : An instrument of observation, 
tha limb of which is graduated to 360* and 
forms a complete circle. There are several 
kinds : a mural circle, one affixed to a wall ; a 
transit circle, one fitted with a telescope or an 
axis, and mounted in the plane of the meridian ; 
a reflecting circle, one working by reflection, as 
a sextant ; a repeating circle, one repeating the 
angle several times continuously along tho 
limb. (Bee these words, and also Altitude, 
Azimuth, Circumferentor.) 

4. ArchceoL : The name given to one of tha 
megalithic remains, as at .Stonehenge, Ave- 
bury, and other places. (Gwilt.) 

5. Vehicles : The fifth wheel of a carriage. 

^ (1) Circle of altitude : 

Astron. : A circle parallel to the horiaon, 
having its pole in the zenith. 

(2) Circle of curvature : That circle tho cur- 
vature of which is equal to that of any curve 
at a certain point. Called also the Circle of 
equi- curvature. 

(3) Circles of declination : Great circles inter- 
secting each other in the poles of the world. 

(4) Circles of excursion: Circles parallel to 
the ecliptic, and at such a distance froio it 
(usually 10'), as that the excursions of the 
planets towards the poles of tha ecliptic may 
be within them. 

(5) Circle of illumination ; A circle passing 
through the ceutre of a planet peri*endicular 
to a line drawn from the sun to the respective 
body. This is supposed tn separate the illu- 
mined part from the unillumined, which It 
does nearly. 

(6) Circles of latitude: 

(a) Astron. : A great circle perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, passing through iU 
poles. 

(If) Spherical projection : A small circle of the 
aphero whoso piano is perpendicular to tlm 
axis. 

(7) Circles of longitude : Lesser circles parallel 
to the ecliptic, diminishing as they recede from 
iL 

(S) CirWe of perpetual apparition : One of the 
lesser circles parallel to the equator, deacnivj 
by any point of the sphere touching the 
northern point of the horizon, and carried 


boil, 1 ) 6 ^; p6ilt, cat, 90II, ohorus, ^hln, bench; go, ftem; thin, this; Bin, as ; expect, Xenophon, c^lst* -Ing. 

-Ginn, tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^ion* -~£ion = zhun. -ttous, -slous, -clous = shus. -clo, -tre, &c. = cci, tor. 
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about with the dinmal motion. All the stare 
withia this circle never set. 

(9) Circlt of perpetual occupation ; A lesser 
circle parallel to the equator, and containing 
all those stars which never appear in our 
hemisphere. The stare situated between the 
circles of perpetual apparition and perpetual 
occupation alternately rise and set at certain 
tiraca. 

(10) Circle of the sphere: A circle upon the 
aurfaee of the sphere, called a great circle when 
Its plane passes through the centre of the 
sphere ; in all other casea a small circle. 

A great circle of a sphere ia one whose centre 
coincides with that of the sphere, and which 
therefore dividea the sphere into two equal 
parta. 

(11) Circle of IVillis : An anastomosis between 
the primary trunks of the arteries of the 
brain, to equalize and carry on the circula- 
tion of blood in the brsin when an obstruc- 
tion to one of the main trunks occurs. It 
encloses a apace somewhat of an oval figure, 
within which are found the optic nerves, the 
tuber cinereum, the infundibulum, the corpora 
mammillaria, and the interpeduncular space. 

( Todd £ Bowman : Physiol, Anat., voL i., cb. 
10, p. 294.) 

(12) ./isfronomicai Circle : 

Astron. Instrum.: The name given to any one 
of the instruments designed to be used for 
measuring angles of altitude or zenith dis- 
tance. [Mural circle. Transit circle, 
Altitude, and Azimuth instrument.) 

(13) Diurnal Circles: Supposed to be de- 
scribed by the several stars and other points 
in the heavens in their apparent diurnal rota- 
tion round the earth. 

(14) Horary Circles (Dialling): The lines on 
dials which show the hours. 

(15) Polar Circles : Immovable circles, paral- 
lel to the equator, and at a distance from the 
polea equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. 

(15) Reflect i ng Circle : [Sextant.) 

(17) Repeating Circle: [Repeating.) 

(18) Transit Circle : [Transit.) 

% Crabb brings into comparison the words 
a circle, a sphere, an orb, and a globe. With- 
out adverting further to his views, it may he 
aimply added that a circle, mathematically 
viewed, is a plane figure ; while a sphere, an 
orb, and a globe are solids. It is, we think, 
from arhitrary usage and not for a deeper 
reason that we speak of the circle of one's 
frienda, and the sphere of one’s activity. 


circle iron, s. 

1. A hollow punch for cutting planchets, 
wada, wafers, and circular blanks. 

2. The fifth wheel of a carriage; the iron 
circle between the fore-axle and the body. 

* circle-learning, s. An encyclopedia. 
(Trench: English Past and Present, p. 81.) 


circle-like, * cerclelyk, a. Like or 
resembling a circle : round, circular. 

*’ Cerclelyk ah&ppe ia moat perfite figure.” 

OecJepa: Be Reg. Princ., 5,107. 


cir -cle, * 5er-clen, * ser-kle, v.t. & i. 

[Ft. circuler ; Lat. circulo , from circulus = a 
circle.) 

* A. Transitive: 

1. To move or revolve round anything; to 
encircle. 

•'So cerclith it the welle aboute." 

Bomaunt of the Rote, 1,619. 

2. To surround, to enclose, to encompass as 
with a circle. 

” Yon heavy people, circle me about.'' 

Bhake*p. : Titu* Andronicut, iii. L 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

• 1. To move round or in a circle. 

" Guarda aa ho tnrue, end circle* aa he wbeols. ’ 

Pope : Homer’* Iliad, viii. 410. 

1 2. To form a circle round, to encircle, to 
■urround. 

"... peers who circled round the King." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 24. 

t 3. To revolve (of time , the seasons, £c.). 

” Now the circling years disclose 
The day predestin'd to reward his woes.” 

Pope: Odyuey. 

t II. Fig. : To spread, to be passed round. 

"Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng." 

Byron, 

^ To circle in: To confine, to keep together. 


•' We term those things dry which have a consistence 
within themselves, and which, to eujoy a determinate 
figure, do not require the stop or hindrance of another 
body to limit and circle them »n .“— Digby : On Bodiet. 

^ir’-cled, pa, par. or a. [Circle, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

"Or modest Dlan, circled with the nymphs.” 

Shaketp. : a Henry 17., iv. 0. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Haring the form of a circle, round. 

M O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb.” 

Shaketp : Borneo & Juliet, it 2- 

2. Encircled, surrounded with a circlet, 
coronet, Ac. 

* ^irc'-ler, s. [Eng. circle); -er.) 

1 . Lit. : One who goes or moves round in a 
circle. 

M Neptune clrcler of the earth.” 

Chapman : Homer t Iliad, xiiL 

2. Fig . : A poor or inferior poet ; either from 
hia strolling about as a wandering minstrel, or 
for the same reason as their name was given 
to the Cyclic poets. [Cyclic.) 

" Nor so begin, as did that circler late, 

I sing a noble war, and Priam's fate” 

B. Jomon : A rt of Poetry. 

9 irc-lct, s. [Eug. circle); dim. suff. -let.) 
f 1. A little circle or ring, as of gold, jewels, 
etc. 

*' He placed the golden circlet on, 

Paused — kissed her band — and then was gone. 

Scoff : Lady cf the Lake, iv. 19. 

* 2. A round body, an orb. 

"Pairestof stirs . . . that crownst the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet Hilton: P. L, v. 169. 

9lr'-cle-wi$e, adit [Eng. circle ; tme.) In 
a circle, (D. G. Rossetti : Blessed Damozel.) 
9irc'-ling, pr. par. or a. [Circle, tt] 

A. vis pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
thoae of the verb. 

B. -4s adj. : Having the form of a circle ; 
circular, encircling, sunounding. 

" Whose towering front the circling realm commands," 
Cowf*T : Tramlation* of the Latin Poem* of 
Milton, Elegy I. To Charles Deodati. 

* circling -boy, s. A species of roarer, 
who in some way drew a man into a snare to 
cheat or rob him. (Hares.) [Roaring-boys.) 

"One Val Catting, that helps Jordan to roar, a cir, 
clin g boy." — Ben Jon* on : Bartholomew Pair, iv. 2. 

* 9 ir-cuat, q. [Lat. rireirifits.) Encircled, 
surrounded. 

* 9 IT -CUC, v.t. [Lat. circueo or circumeo = to 
go round ; circum = around, about ; eo =*■ to 
go.) To make a circuit of, to visit. 

" He then vysyted and circued his lande in minis- 
tryng iustyces to all person.” — Fabyan, i. S4. 

9 irc’-uit, * 9 yrc'-ute, s. [Fr. A Prov. circuit ; 
Ital., Sp.,APort. circuito, from Lat. circiiifus, 
from circueo or circumeo — to go around, from 
circum — around, and eo = to go.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of revolving or moving round 
an filing. 

”... carried along with him in hia periodical circuit 
round the sun." — ll'atu : On the Mind. 

2. The place enclosed in a circle ; an en- 
closure. 

"A woody mountain, whose high top was plain, 

A Circuit wide inclosed." Milton : P. JL, vili. S04. 

3. Space, extent, circumference. 

••This towne is grete in cyrcute and of small de- 
fence."— firmer* : Hroiuart, 1L 52. 

* 4. That which encircles anything ; a ring, 
a crown. 

“Until the golden circuit on my head 
l)o calm the fury of this mad-brain d flaw.” 

Shaketp : 2 Hen. IV., ilL 1. 

5, The act of visiting certain places for the 
purpose of inspection. [B. I. (l).j 

6. A numbpr of scattered churches or co>- 
gregatious ministered to and successively visited 
by one clergyman. (American.) 

^ Circuit-rider: A clergyman who performs 
such duty, which occurs only in sparsely 
settled districts. 

Birmi/y-circwif ; Bookbinding: A flexible 
cover, generally of leather, which projects 
bevond and folds over the edges of a Bible or 
other book, thus protecting it from wear. 

* II. Fig . : Circumlocution. 

"... (as by long ctrcwif of deduction it may be that 
even all truth out of any truth may be concluded, ) . . .” 
— Hooker: Eccl. Pol., bk. li.. ch. L, $2. 


B. Technically ; 

1. Law : 

(1) The periodical visitations of the circuit 
judges, both State and national. 

(2) The district or section of the country 
thus visited. 

* (3) A longer course of proceedings than Is 
actually necessary for the recovery of anything 
sued for 

2. Path. : The period or course of a disease. 
(Dunglison.) 

3. Elect. : A continuous electrical communi- 
cation between the poles of a battery. In 
telegraphy the wirea and instruments forming 
the road for the passage of the current. At 
its extremities are the terminals, where it joina 
the instrument. A metallic circuit is when a 
return wire is used instead of the earth. A 
short circuit ia one having as little resistance 
as possible ; nothing but the apparatus and 
the wire used to connect it with the battery. 
To short circuit a battery is to connect its poles 
by a wire. A local circuit includes only the 
apparatus in the office. (Knight.) 

If Voltaic or Galvanic Circuit or Circle: 
A continuous electrical communication be- 
tween the two polea of a battery ; an arrange- 
ment of voltaic elements, or couples, with 
proper conductors, by which a continuous 
current of electricity is established. 

circuit-breaker, s. 

Telegraphy : An instrument which periodi- 
cally interrupts an electric current. (Knight.} 

circuit-closer, s. 

Telegraphy : A device by which an electrical 
circuit is closed : usually a key, as the tele- 
graph key. 1 n fire-alarms and many automatic 
telegraphs it consists of a plain metallic disk, 
with insulated apacea on the rim or edge. 
(Knight.) 

Circuit Court, *. 

Law: A court to which the judges make 
stated visits. 

If The United States ia divided into nine 
circuits, one for each justice of the Supreme 
Court. Two justices are appointed to each 
circuit, who, with the Supreme Court justice 
for that circuit, conatitute a Circuit Court of 
Appeals. In the various States the formation 
and functiooa of the Circuit Courts are varied, 
being regulated by the statutes of each State 
maintaining anch courts. 

circuit judge, «. 

Law: A judge or justice of a Circuit Court, 
whether State or national. 


* 9irc'-uit, v. i. A t. [Circuit, a) 

A. Intro ns. : To move in a circle, to revolve, 
to pass round. 

"The cordial cup . . . quick circuiting.'' — J. Philip*. 

B. Trans. : To go or travel round, to visit 
periodically for purposes of inspection. 

" Geryon, having circuited the air. T. Warton. 

* 9 irc-mt-eer', v.i. [Circuiteer, s.) Togo 
on circuit. 


• 9irc-uit-eer', * 9ir-cuit-er, s. [Eng* 
rirciuf,' - eer , ~er .) 


1. Ord. Lang.: One who travels or goee 
round on a circle or circuit. 


“ Like your fellow circuiteer the sun. you travel the 
round of the earth, and behold all the iniquities undo 
the heavens."— Pope. 

2. Law : One who goes on circuit 


* 9irc-uit-eer -mg, pr. par., a., ii. [Cir- 
cuiteer, t>.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Going round oo circuit. 

"The big-wigg'd circuiteering Judges.” 


C. As subst. : The act or practice of going 
on circuit. 

" Now to return to his lordship, and hi* circuiteer- 
ing." — North : Life of Lord Ouilford. i., 261. 


* 91 TC-U -1 -tion, s. [Lat circuit io, circumitio , 
from circumeo — to go round : circum = round, 
eo = to go.) 

1. Lit. : The act of going round or com- 
passing. 

2. Fig. : Circumlocution, indirectness, or 
vagueneaa of language. 


fat«, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$fc, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sou ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey — a. qu — kw« 


circuitous — circulating 
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cir-cu it-ous, a. [Low Lat. circuitosus, from 
J circuitus = a going round.] Having the 
quality of moving or going round in a circuit ; 
indirect, roundabout (Burke.) 

cir-cu'-it-ous-l$r, adv. [Eng. circuitous; 

• ly ) In a circuitous or indirect manner, in a 
circuit 

" H*> treks circuitously to reorh him through the 
peoplo. TrtncA ; Miracle*. No. xi. 

£ir cu -it y* f * jir-cu-i-te, a. [Lat. cir- 

cu Hits.) [Circuit.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

L The act of moving or going round In a 
circle. 

2. A tendency lo assume a circular form or 
state ; the atate of being circular. 

M Th» characteristic proi*crty of running water la 
progress, of stagnant is circuity.''— Whateley : Obter- 
vatlms on Modern Gardening, p. 67. 

3. Compass, extent, circuit. 

“A dominion of muche more laiye And amnio efr- 
ruffe# then the wne which* ho was Lords of before. — 
Udnl : Apoph. of Erasmus . p. 22'). 

IL Fig. : Circumlocution, a heating about 
the bush. 

•• Very clear it Is. tha prophecy, without all circuit]/, 
noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to IL" — 
Andrewes : Sermons, L 157. 

* B. Law (circuity of action) : Tha taking a 
longer course than requisite in proceeding to 
recover anything sued for. (IVharton.) 

*oiro' u-la hie, a. [Eng. circuUate) \ -able.] 
That may be circulated ; capable of being cir- 
culated. 

" Bills of exchange, therefore, put in circulation the 
fixed property uf nations. They render the house* 
and streets of Hamburgh, the acres and forests along 
Susquehannah. circulate In London or Amsterdam. 
—Taylor : Annual Review, L 387. 

oirc'-u-iar, a. & s. [Fr. circulaire; Prov. 
circular ; Lat. circidaris, from circulus = a 
littla circle.] 

A* As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or pertaining to a circle ; nf the abape 
of a circle. 

* (2) Revolving, moving in a circle, succes- 
sive, recurring. 

•• From whence tha innumerable race of things 
By circular successive order springs." 

Roscommon. 

(3) Cyclic ; pertaioing lo or connected with 
a cycle of events. 

" Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely ad- 
hered to h story, how could the Romans have had 
Dido ? " — Dennis. 

* 2. Fig. : Perfect, complete. 

" lu this, sister. 

Your wbdom is uot circular " 

Massinger : Emperor qf the East, ill. 2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. £ Diplonuicy : Addressed in idan 
tical terms to a circle or number of persona. 
IClRCnLAR-LETTKR.J 

2. I.ogic : Returning to the aarne point ; 
arguing in a circle : inconclusive, incomplete. 

"One of Cartes's first principles of reasoning, after 
he had doubted of every thing, seems to he too circular 
to safely build upon : for he Is for proving the being 
of God from the truth "f our faculties, and the truth 
of our faculties from the being of a Hod.*'— Baker : 
Reflection* on Learning. 

B. As subat. : A letter or communication 
addressed ia identical terms to a circla or 
number of persons 

"The Government loudly proclaims to Europe re- 
forms for Poland. It Informs the various courts of 
them by diplomatic circulars, . . ."—Edwards : Polish 
Captivity, vol. 11.. ch. I. 

circular arc, s. Any part of the cir- 
cumference of a circle. 

circular -bolt, *. A machine employed 
by tho lace-inainifactnrers in Nottingham in 
making net. (Knight.) 

circular buildings, s. pi. 

Arch. : Such as are built on a circular plan. 
When tho interior is also circular, tha build- 
ing is called a rotunda. (Gwilt.) 

circular canon, s. 

Mu.dc: A eaim n closing in the key ona 
semitone above that in which it commences. 
Twelve repetitions * f it would tike it through 
all Die known keys. (Muiner Barrett.) 

circular crystals, s. pi. This term haa 
been applied tn the fiittmied group of radiat- 
ing, crystalline needles formed by many salts ] 


and other crystalline substances. ( Micro - I 
gniphic Diet.) ' j 

circular file, s. A circular aaw or ser- 
rated disk, adapted to run on a spindle or 
mandril, and used in cutting lhe»teeth of cog- 
wheels. (Knight.) 

circular head, s. 

Arch. : The arch or bow of a door or win- 
dow. 

circular instruments, *. pi. Astro- 
nomical, nautical, or surveying instruments, 
which are graduated to 300*, that ia. around 
the whole circle. (Knight.) 
circular iron-clad, s. 

Naut. : An iron -clad war vessel of circular 
form. The original suggestion of such a type of 
vessel was made by Mr. E. J. Reed, formerly 
constructor of the British navy, but the first 
actually built was by direction of the Russian 
Admiral, PopolT, and it was called in conse- 
quence a Popoffka. 

circular-letter, s. 

1. Banking : A letter of credit addressed to 
several bankers in other countries in favour 
of a certain person named therein. 

“ It never was known that circular letter*. 

By hnmhle companion* were sent to their betters." 

Swift to Sheridan. 

2. Comm. £ Diplomacy : A circular. 

circular lines, s. pi. 

Math. : Lines of sines, tangents, aecants, Ac. 

circular -loom, s. A loom in which a 
shuttle moves in a circular race, and con- 
tinuously in one direction, through warps 
arranged in a circle. (Knight.) 

circular micrometer, a. An annular 
form of the micrometer first suggested by 
Boseovich in 1740, and afterwards revived by 
Olbera in 1798. (Knight.) 

circular muscle or circular fibres 

(of Santorini). 

/inert. : A series of circular involuntary 
muscular fibres wholly surrounding the mem- 
branous portion of the urethra. 

circular -note, s. The same as Circular- 
letter (q.v.). 

circular numbers, s. pi. 

Arith. : Those numbers all tha powers of 
which terminate in the same digits as the 
numbers themselves. Thus all the powers of 
5 terminate in 5. 

circular parts, s. pi. Five parts of a 
right-angled or a quadrantal spherical tri- 
angle ; they are the legs, the complement of 
the hypothenuse, and the complements of the 
two oblique angles. (Cmig.) 

circular polarization, s. 

Phys. : In the undulatory theory of light a 
supposed circular rotation of the particles of 
ether in certain media, when a pencil of plane 
polarized light is allowed to pass through 
these media. (Craig.) 

circular roofs, s. pi. 

Arch. : Such as have the horizontal sections 
circular. 

circular- sailing, a. 

Naut. : The act or system of sailing on the 
arc of a great circla. 

circular-saw, a. [Saw.] 

circular- shears, s. A shears for aheet- 
metal. consisting of two circular blades ou 
parallel pins. (Knight.) 

circular - shuttle box loom, s. A 

loom having a box with a number of shuttles, 
ami having menus for actuating it so as lo 
bring any one of the shuttles into operation 
as required by the pattern. (Knight.) 

circular sinus, s. 

: A ring-liko sinus placed superficially 
round the pituitary body in the dura muter of 
the brain, terming a communication l»etwern 
the two cavernous sinuses. U is also called a 
Coronary sinus. 

circular or cylindro - cylindrio 
work, s. 

Arch.: A term applied to any work 

which Is formed by the intersection of two 
cylinders whose nxes are not in the same 
direction. The line formed by the intersec- 


tion of the surfaces 13 termed, by mathe- 
matieians, a line of double curvature. (Guu/f.) 

clr cu-lar -l-ty, a. [Low Lat. circularitos, 
from' circularis = round, from circulus — a 
circle.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being circular. 

* 2. That which is circular. 

"The heavens have no diversity or difference, bat a 
simplicity ol parts, and equifonnlty In motion, con- 
tinually succeeding each other; so that, from what 
polut soever we compute, the account will be common 
unto the whole circularity."— Brown. 

* II. Logic: Reasoning in a circle; incom- 
plete or inconclusive reasoning. 

^irc'-u-lar-ly, adv. [Eog. circular; -Zy.] 

]. In form of a circle. 

2. With a circular or revolving motion. 

3. By circular reasoning ; indirectly, in a 
circle. 

** To argue circularly."— Baxter: Inf. Bo.pt . , p. S5, 

* 91 TC -U lar-ness, s. [Eng. circular; -ness.] 
The quality of being circular, rounduess, 

. circularity. 

" In forme ... It doth pretend to some circular- 
nest.''- Puller : Worthies ; Warwick, li, 402- 

* $irc -u lar-y, a. [Eng. circular; -y.] Cir- 
cular, ending in itself, inconclusive. 

“Which rule must serve for the better understond- 
Ing of that, which Damascene hath, touching crosa 
and circular]/ speeches, wherein there are attributed 
to God such things as belong to manhood, and to man 
such as properly concern the duty of Christ Jesus."— 
Hooker Reel. Pol., 

circ'-u-late, v.i. & t. [Lat. circu&rtus, pa- 
per. of circuio = lo move in a circle.] 

A, Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Lit. : To move in a circle, to revolve, to 
move round and return to the same point. 

2. Fig. : To be spread about, to move from 
place to place, or from person to person, or 
from huud to hand. 

"As the mints of calumny are perpetually at work, 
a great number of curious inventions, issued out from 
time to time, grow current among tho party, and cir- 
culate through the whole kingdom."— Addison. 

IL Technically: 

1. Metal. : To chase, to beat out. 

2. Anat. : To traverse the arteries and vain* 
of the body. [Circulation.] 

B, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

]. Literally: 

(1) To cause to move from place to place, to 
put iuto circulation. 

“ In tha Civil War the money spent on both aides 
was circulated at home." — Swift. 

* (2) To travel or move round. 

•• May I uot conclude for certain that this man bath 
been iu the moon, where his head hath been Intoxi- 
cated with clrcuhnbip the earth." — Bishop Croft. 1685. 

2, Fig. : To spread abroad, lo disseminate. 

•’This pointed sentence wna fa^t circulated through 
towu and conn try, and was soon the watchword of the 
whole Tory i»arty.“— .tfoco ulay ■ /list. Eng., ch. tv. 

* II. Metal. : To beat out, to chase. 

«' For the difference between fo circulate 
and to spread, aee Spread, r. 

t^irc u-lato, s. [CincuLvrE, v.] 

Arith . ; A circulating decimal ia sometimes 
so called. (Buchanan.) 

^irc-u -la-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Circu- 
late,' v. ] 

A. -4s pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. /Is adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Moving in a circle, return- 
ing to itself, revolving. 

2. Fina?\ce : Current, passing from hand to 
hand, constituting currency. 

C. /4« suhst : The not of passing or the 
atate of being passed from hand to hand or 
from person to person ; circulation. 

circulating- decimal, A decimal 
which cannot be expressed with perfect exact- 
ness in figures, and when to approximate to 
accuracy the decimal is taken to many places, 
it is found that the aamo series of figures 1* 
repented again and again atl infinitum. The 
figures thus repeated are called the period of 
the circulating decimal Thus • of l = 
*222222, Are. of which the period Is 2. and l of 
1 - • 1 4 2S.V7 1 4 2$. r »7 1 4 28.*>7 , Ac., of which tha 
period is 142S. r i7. 


boll, bo^; poikt, Jofrl: cat. cell, chorus, chin, bench: go, gem; thin, this: sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C 
-clan, -tlan - slian. -tion, -slon — shun; -$lon, -sion =zhun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis, hie, -clo. Ac. = bel, col. 
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circulation— circumambGge 


" A circulating dm nal that on repAWay itself 
fat enr.'-rww, Stpt >. IsK 

circulating library, s. A library, the 
bo^ks contained in which are circulated by 
loan amongst the subscribers. The first 
established in Englaud was at Salisbury by 
Samnel Fan court, a dissenting minister, but 
it was not successful The first in London 
was in 174*. The Astor Library in NVw York, 
the Boston Public Library, and the Philadelphia 
and Mercantile Libraries In Philadelphia, are 
aruoug the largest in this country. 

circulating medium, t. The medium 
of exchanges or of sale and purchase, whether 
It be gold, silver, paj*er, or any other article. 
The term, which is used by ail economical 
writers as synonymons with currency, came 
into common use in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. [Meoicm] 

“ Circulating medium is more coruprr bensive than 
the term money, ult u the method of exchanges, or 
purchase* and sale* » nether it be gold or ulver coin, 
or say other article." — W km on . Late Lexicon. 

circulating -pump, s. The cold-water 
pump, by which condensation water is drawn 
from the sea, river, or well, and driven through 
the casing of a surface condenser. (Knight.) 

girc u~la tion, s. [Fr.cinrtitofion; Lat. cir- 
* C* taTio, from circulatus, pa. par. of circufa = 
to move in a circle ; rinru/us = a circle.] 

A, Ordinary Languoge : 

L Literally: 

1. Motion in a circle, or in such a course 
that the moving body returns to the place 
whence it started ; especially used of the cir- 
culation of the blood. [B. I (2).] 

2. The act or process of spreading or caus- 
ing to pass from hand to hand or from person 
to j>erson. [B. 3.] 

3. The state of being circulated or passed 
from person to person or from hand to hand. 
IB- 3.J 

4. The extent to which anything is circu- 
lated. 

*' To increase the circulation of money. at least In 
banknote*. ' — BumeL. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. A series, a succession. 

“. . . them west fit to deny us tbe blessing of peace 
and to keep us in s circulation of nuserie *"— Ktng 
Charles. 

•* 2- A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

"The true doctrines of astronomy appear to hire 
kid some popular circulation. ' — ytTKetceiL 

3. The act or process of disseminating or 
spreading abroad. 

B. Technically : 

1. A nai. , A n imal PhysioL , Ac. : A movement 
of the blood through out the human body. 
(For details see (2>) 

(1) Hist. : The Spanish physician and theo- 
logian, 3fichael Servetus, whose end was so 
tragic. gained in 1553 some glimmering j«er- 
ception of the lesser or pulmonary circulation 
of the blood. Csesalpinus in 1509 made a fur- 
ther advance towards the truth, but it was re- 
served for the immortal Harvey actually to 
make the great discovery, which he approached 
In 1615 and published with many details in 
162* 

(2) PhysioL: The propelling force in the circn- 
latiun of the blood is that of the heart, which 
is a hollow muscular organ placed in the centre 
of the sanguiferous system. The blood is 
driven by the heart into the aorta, and th^-n 
circulated through the body by a set of vessels 
called arteries, which ramify into smaller and 
smaller tubes. (Arteries.)* On reaching the 
extremities of the arteries it is driven through 
excessively fine tubes called, from their hair- 
like tenuity, capillaries. These, constituting 
the connecting channels between the arteries 
and tha veins, afford it a passage into the latter 
vessels, by which it is conducted back to the 
heart. The heart is divided internally in to four 
cavities, two at its base called auricles, and 
two at its body and apex called ventricles. 
The right is the venous side of the heart ; it 
receives into its anricle the venous blood from 
every part of the body by the superior and 
inferior vena cava and coronary vein. In 
pa-ss.ng from the arteries to the veins the 
blood bad lost it* red color and acquired 
a dark hue; it is therefore discharged by the 
right auricle into the right ventricle, and 
thence transmitted along the pnlmonarv 
artery and its branches to the capillaries 
of the Jungs, to be again brought in con- 
tact w;th the oxygen of the air. Returning 


to the left auricle it is immediately dis- 
charged into the left ventricle, thence to the 
aorta, to be profiled through the biHly as 
before. The current of the bltod through the 
body in general is called the greater or systomic 
circulation ; that to and from the lungs the 
lesser or pulmonary circulation. (Qua in, <£c.) 

There is a circulation either of blood or of 
a fluid analogous to it in the inferior animals. 
For an example see that under No. 2. 

2. Veg. Physiol. : The circulation of plants 
is not closely analogous to that in animals. 
Formerly it was believed that there was an 
ascending current of sap in spring, and a rie- 
scendingone in antumn. It is now fonnd that 
both an ascending and a descending current 
coexist, and when need arises these are supple- 
mented by horizontal currents passing l*etween 
the tissues. The ascending current enters tli* 
leaves, where it is submitted to certain in- 
fluences which fit it for the nutrition of the 
plant. The descending carries it thence in 
an elaborated condition back to the root. 
(Thome, Brown, <Ce.) [Cvclosis, Rotation, Ac.) 

"The ootrieot fluid. however formed, Ls distributed 
thruiqrhoot the lex urn* of the plant. or *nira*l. b> 
vital or physical force*, or hy the junction of both : 
and the funetk>*i. by which this Is effected, is called 
Oirtnir/vm. Io plants this function u very simple 
and is formed without the agency uf a propelling 
liTvan ; but io the greatest number of animals, sack an 
organ. ‘ * bean." is the main instrument in the dUtn- 
bmtioo of the bio <L Io then there is a true 

ctrculdXion, the fluid setting oat from and returning 
to the same place. But in plants, the fluid is found to 
circulate or rotate, within the interior of cells, as in 
Chars and Yallisneria, the fluid of the cell oot com- 
municating with that of the adjacent oaes ; or to pas 
np from the spongioles in ao ascending current and 
to descend in another set of vessel* But lo many 
simple animal* some antoz <a for example, and j*iJy- 
gastnea, there is oo good evidence of the existence c.f 
any circulation «t all. their textures imbibing the 
fluid In which they live.”— Todd A Bovman : Phyri-L 
AnaL, voL L. in trod., pp. 23, 2* 

3. Finance; Currency, circulating coin, 
notes, Ac. In its early stages commerce was 
carried on by a direct exchange of articles 
which were reciprocally wanted, and in this 
form it ia usually called "barter" or sometimes 
"exchange.” An intermediate merchandise was 
then introduced called "money,” and Ir&osav- 
tions in which money is used are not called 
"barter" but "sales.” ... A transaction in 
which any commodity or service is exchanged 
for money, instead of an eqnivalent, has been 
well called by J. B. Say &dt mi-exchange. And 
tha conveniences of this method of conducting 
commerce so greatly preponderate over tho^e 
of direct exchange or barter, that commerce 
ia now almost entirely resolved into tlie>e 
demi-eicbanges or sales. And this is the 
proper meaning of the word eircti/afioti. Bar- 
ter or exchange is where two services of any 
kind are exchanged directly. Sale or de mi- 
exchange, or circulation is when any service 
is exchanged for some intermediate merchan- 
dise, which will enable its owner to obtain 
some service in exchange for it at some future 
time. (Macleod : Diet, of PoL Econ.) 

"The weekly lame increased to *ixty thousand 
pound* to eighty thousand, to a hundred thousand, 
and at length to a hundred and twenty thousand. Yet 
even thU issue, though great, oot only beyond prece- 
dent, but beyond hope, was scanty when compared 
with the demands of tbe nation. Nor did all the 
newly-stamjied silver pass into circulation.' — Macau- 
lay : But . Png., ch. xxn 

^ Circulation cf a newspaper, journal, or 
magazine: The numlier of copies of each 
issue printed and sold, 

£irc'-u-Ia-tive, a. (Formed by anab*gy from 
Lat. circulalus, pa. par. of rirraio] Circu- 
lating ; causing or contributing to cause cir- 
culation. 

“The movements impressed upon It by the cirrula- 
tire powers."— Todd * Borrman : PhysioL A naL. rol. i. 
ch. ui.. p. 74. 

Circulative animals: 

Zool : The name given by Oken to the 
Mollusca. 

circ -u-la-tor, s. (Lat. circulator = a moun- 
tebank, a charlatan.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : One who circulates or puts in cir- 
culation. 

* 2 . Figuratively ; 

(1) A mountebank, a juggler, a jester. 

"A rare of Circulatm. Tumblers and T.»ylen In the 
Church * — Oauden : Tears c-f the Church, jv »*x 

(2) A cheat, an impostor. (Gaule: Mag- 
astro mnneer.) 

(3) One who or that which circulates or 
causes circulation. 

IL Math. : A circulating decimal. 

* 9lrc-u-Ia-tor i-ous, a. [Lat. circula- 


torius, from ctrcu/or = to go in a circie.) 
Travelling from house to house or from towu 
to town ; itinerant. 

“Jesus did never make cw of such ooaoocmstAUi 
methods or Instruments, as mxf-lc^l enchanters, am- 
Ovwrs, circulatoriout juglers and such emiaaaric* uf 
tbe devil, or self-seeking lm^etors axe wont W use." 
— Barrote: Serm., lu 20. 

• 91TC -u-la-tor-y, a. A s. (Fr. circulatoire. 
frmn Lat. cfm/toforius= pertaining to jug- 
glers, mountebanks, Ac.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Circular; circulating, as a circulatory 
letter. 

2. Like a mountebank or quack ; wanderiug, 
circulatorious. 

“Borde"* circulatory peregrinatl'-os In tbe qo.Vitv 
of aquxck doctor.*— il’umm.- Hut. Eng. Poetry, l.i. 7fl 

IL FAyrioI. ; Producing or j>ertaiuiug to the 
circulation of the blood. 

“The circulatory system Is fax leas complex."— & P. 
TTooduurd: Mciluecu.. ed. T*l« (lbl p Si* 

B, As substontne : 

Physics: A vessel in which the steam which 
rises from another vessel on the fire is col- 
lected, and having been cooled in another 
vessel attached to the upper portion, is re- 
turned to the first vessel. 


* 9 irc-ule, r.i. [Circle, a] To move or go 
in a circle ; to revolve. 

** To each point of Itself so fir as ‘t circuleth.’ 

U. Mors : Sony q' ike Soul, bk_ ill, A L 

• 9irc -ule, s. [Circle, a.] 

• 9iro'-u-let, a. [Circlet.] 

• 9irc -n-line, a (Lat, etnru7(us) = a circle, 
and Ifng. suff. -inr.] Moving in a circle, 
circular. 

■* with motion circulinc‘~B. Mors : Poems, p. 11 


* 9irc'-u-Img, * [Circcle, p.] A going 
round id a circle, a revolution. 

“ And when it Ugbtetb oo advantage* 

IU drcu’<*igs grow sensible." 

H. Mots . Sony of Ih* s out. hk. ill, c. L 


* girc'-n-llxe, v.t. (Lat. cireutfus) = a circle, 
aud Eng. sutf. -i:e.] To encircle. 

** Mother of pewrie their aide* *hal trlrculiro * 

D.iriet : An Extas ie. p S& 

91TC -U-IUS, 8. [Lat] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A little ring, a circle. 

IL Technically : 

I. Anat. : Applied to aDy round ot annular 
part of the body, as rircufua oculi, the orb of 
the eye. (Craiy.) 

* 2. Physics : Applied to an Iron instrument, 
formerly used for dividing circular portions 
of glass. (Afayne.) 

* 3. Surjf. : A name for several circular in- 
struments used by the older surgeons. (A/aync) 

4. G loss- molri it 7 : A tool for cutting off the 
necks of classware, (Fniyftf.) 


* 9irc -n-lye, adv. (Eng. circuit — circle ; -ly.) 
Circularly. 


cir -cum, prep. [Lat.= around, round, about ] 
A preposition used as a prefix in many wui*id 
of Latin origin. 


* 9ir-cum-ad ja -9911 1, a. [Lat. circum — 
round, about, and Eng. adjacent (q.v.).J 
Lying near or about, surrounding. 

* clr-tsum-ag'-ger-a-tion, «- (Lat circum 

= around, about; aggerat io = a heaping up, 
from aggero — to heap up : off = to, and gcro 
— to carry, to bear.] A heaping round about. 
(Phillips.) 

* cir-c ruu ag^-l tate, r.t. [Lat. dreum =* 
around, and agito = to agitate, freq. of oyo = 
to drive.] To agitate on all aides, to drive or 
beat round. 

“God bath . . . riven to every one of hi* a;>i»oi>]ted 
officer* a p< rtion of tbe fiery matter to circuttii'jttjie 
and roll ." — Jeremy Taylor: Sermons, Ui, IT*. 


* 9ir-cum -dg-I-ta tion, ?. [Lat. eimm = 
about, aiound ; agitatio— a driving.] *1 he art 
of driving or beating about ; a motion iue\«iy 
direction. 

. . the cold air mshioe in caused a viaibleefrcurF*- 

agitnion of » while eaowy substance." — Gregory : 
Economy of .Va/w*-* L. 139. 

‘cir cum am-bage, s. [Lat drevm — 
round, about ; amtxige — a going round about, 
a winding, indirectness.] Indirectness, a 
beating about the bush. 


Cite, fat, frxre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, sou ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* se, 00 = e. ey = a. qu — ktr. 


clrcumambaging— circumference 
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"The affected alight*, the female circumambayet. 
If I uv*T be Allowed the worik"— Rickardoon: Str C. 
GranUiton, ILL 1&5. 

• cir- cum -dm -bag-In g, o. [Erie, circum- 
T imbag(c)\ -ing.] braking indirectly or not 
to the point, beating about the bush. 

** If I know anythin# of tbU circum'imbnying eex.” 
—Mrt. 8<irbauJ't ; Lift of Richardson, lv. ML 

• eir-cum-cim-ba’-gi-ous, a. [Eng. circum - 
om/ejgfe) ; -iotw.l Indirect, beating about the 
bush, not keeping to the point. 

“ At time* dlepoerd to he eircunvtmbayiousin my 
niMiiicr ol uxrraUun." — Southey.' The Doctor, ch. xL 

• 9 ir cum-im’-bi -en-^y, *. [Lat. circum = 

about, around ; amble ns == moving, going 
round, pr. i«r. of omtoo:=to move or go 
round.] The act of moving ronnd or encom- 
passing, 

“ Ice rroelveth It* figure according unto the vurface 
It eoucreteth, or the drcumambicncy which con- 
form eth it.*— Broom. 

• cir-cuin-am'-bi-ent, a. [Lat. circum ,= 
al«jut, arouud, and ambiens = moving or going 
ro'iud.] Surrounding, encomj>as 8 ing. 

**, . . that tl cam*- in from the circumambient 
Eternity, and colour* with It* own hoes our little Ulet 
of Time .” — Car If!* : .Sartor A**arfu*. bk. UL, ch. 11L 

• 911 * cum-am -bu-late, r.f. k t . [Lat. «>- 
cnmambulo, from circum =around, and ombulo 
— to walk.] 

A- Intrans. : To walk or go round about. 

“Persona that circumambulated with their box 
and needle*, not knowing what they did.*— Wood. 
{Webster.) 

B. Transitive: 

1, Lit. : To walk round. 

2. Fig. : To go all round, to search tho- 
roughly. 

“ Why should be circumambulate the vocabulary 
for another couplet. . . .Seward .• Letters, L Sal 

• 9 lr-cum-&m-bu la-tmg, pr. par. k s. 
[CIRCUMAMBULATE.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See tha verb). 

B. As substantire : 

1. Iff. : Tha act of walking round, circrnn- 
ambulation, 

2. Fig. : The act of going round about in- 
stead of directly to the point ; a beating about 
the hush. 

• 9 ir-cum-am-bu la'-tloii, ». fLat. circum 
= around ; ambulatio — a walking, from 
a mbuto — to walk.] The act of walking all 
round, 

• 9 ir cum-im-bu-la-tor, s. [Eng. efreum- 
anbulat(e); -or.] 'One who circumambulates 
or truvels round. 

“He was determined t> obtain the palm of being 
the first circumambulator ol the earth ." — defer son : 
M'orJU, li. 151. 

• 9 ir cum um -bu-la-tor-y, a. [Eog. cir- 
cumambulabtr ; -y.]* Walking ronnd or about, 
jxerambuiating. 

" My privllece* are an nbjqoltary, ctrcumambutatory 

. . Itumunlty over aU tl»e privy lodging*. - — Coreie.- 
Cat urn Brit., p. 215. (1540. J 

t 9 ircujn-ben ~dl bus, s. [Lat. circum = 
arouud, about ; and Eng, bend, put in an 
imaginary ablative rlnrel.] A ronndabont or 
ludirect way ; i>-rlphras!s. 

" A knave is a fool in eircumbendl , rux’'~Coieridys ; 
TabU Talk. 

• 9 ir cmn bind , r.f. [Lat. circum — round, 
about, and Eng. bind . ] To bind round. 

“The fringe that ci rev mWwfi It . . .“ 

Herrick : Hetyerride*, p. 96. 

• 9 ir-cum- 9 el-li-o -nes, s. pi. [Low Lat. 
circumoelli*> — a wandering about from cell to 
veil, from l^at. circum = about, around, and 
cella = a cell.] 

Church History: 

1. The name given to a sect of the Donatists 
In Africa during the fourth century, from 
their habit of roving from house to house 
plundering. They went about in predatory 
gangs, consisting chiefly of rustics, pretending 
to reform public manners and redress griev- 
ances. They manumitted slaves without the 
consent of their masters, forgave debts, ic. 
In their zeal for martyrdom they courted 
death by insulting the Pagans at their festi- 
vals, and destroyed themselves In various 
ways. 

2- Vagabond monks, censured by Caspian 
under tha name of Surabaitie for roving from 


place to place. Probably the name was trans- 
ferred to them from the Donatist fanatics. 
(SmffL <t Chcetham : Dirt , of Christian An- 
tiquities.) 

“They lock like the old circumerUlonrt, a company 
of vagrant hypocrite *.* — Gauden : H ier ax piste*. p, 

3. A vagrant. (Cockeram.) 

9 ir-cum- 9 en -tral, a. [LaL circum = around, 
and Eng. central ] 

1. Situated about, or directed towards a 
common centre. 

2. Pertaining to tba centre of a circum- 
scribed circle. 

9 ir'-cum - 9 en-tre» s. [Lat. circum = arouud, 
and Eng. centre.] The centre of a circum- 
scribed circle. 

• 911 * -cum -91 de, * 9 ir -cum -side, v.t. 

[Lat. circumcido — to cut round, from circum 
= arouod, about, and cctdo — to cut.] The 
older form of circumcise (q.v.), 

9 ir-cum- 9 mct‘ > a. [Lat circumcinctus — 
girt about] 

cir-oum- 9 ir -c]e, s. [Lat. circum = around, 
and EDg. circle. ] A circumscribed circle. 

* 9ir '-cum-9is, pa. par. or a. [Circumcise.] 

v 911 * ’-cum - 91 s e, *• [Lat circumcisus, pa. 
l^ar. of circumcido.] Circumcision. 

9 ir'-cum- 9 i 5 e, * 9 ir'-cum-sise, v.t. [Lat. 
circumcisus, pa. par. of circumcvdc, from efreum 
— round, and coedo ~ to cut: Ft. circoncirc; 
ItaL circoncidere ; Sp.circuncidar , circtiuciaar.] 
1. Lit. : To cut ofT the prepuce or foreskin 
of males ; also to perform an analogous opera- 
tion on females. 

Your knaurbamy* ye cf rcunufM Cursor Mundt, 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) Script. : To render spiritual and holy 
by, as it were, cutting away the sins. 

" And the Lord thy God will circumcUe thine heart, 
and the heart of thy seed "—Dei*, xxx. 6. 

(2) To curtail, to cut down. 

9 ir-cmn-cised, * cir-cum-slsed, * 9 ir- 
cum-sys-cde, pa. par., a , k s. [Circum- 
cise.] 

A. tB, As pr. par. k particip. adj. : 

1, Ord. Lang. ; lu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

_ “1 took by the throat the circumcised dog." 

ihaketp. : Othmilo, x. 2. 

2, Dot. : Having the apotheciuin divided 
from th* thalloa by a complete fissura (as 
some licheus]. 

C. As subst. : Applied, and generally in 
contempt or derision, to the Jewish mee. 

**. . . aiming to ttrengthen their routed party by a 
reinforcement from the circumcUed." — S*ci/( • Ex- 
aminer. 

9 ir' cum 9l-3er, $. fLat. cfrmmcfsor, from 
nmimeido.) He who performs circumcision, 

9 ir'-cum- 9 i- 8 mg, pr. par. k $. [Circtmcise.] 

A. At present participle : (See the verb). 

B. subst. : Circumcision. 

9 ir-cum- 9 i -Sion, * jir-cum-cls-lun, 
’ 9 yr-cum-sy-cyon, * syr-cum-sy- 
cyon, s. (LaL circumcisio; Ft. k Sp.cirocm- 
ctrion; ItaL circoacirioite.] 

L Lit. : The act or rite of cutting off the 
prepuce or foreskin in males, also an anal^ous 
nitration on f- males : a rite practised not only 
by the lews In ancient times, but by the 
Egyptians, ldnmeans. Ammonites, Moabites, 
and Ishmaelitos of the desert. The Jews 
[irnctise clrcumcisiou only on males ; the 
Arabs, Egyptians, and Persians circumcise 
both sexes. 

** Cyrcumtyeyon. Ctrcumsida."— Prompt. Parr. 

IL Fig. (Sen p t. ) : 

1. The act of spiritual purification by the 
cutting away, as it were, of the sins of the 
flesh. 

" )«ns Chri*t wu t mlnUter of the efreurneition tor 
the truth i-1 God. . . .‘-/fo’-v *v. a 

2. The Jews, as a circumcised people, In 
contradistinction to Christians os uucircnm- 
cised. 

“Where there U neither Greek. o«.r J*w. cfnrun*. 
cut n nor unci rcu tact »ioa."— Cot. DL 2. 


* 9 ir cum clu de, r.f. fLat. circum around, 
about, and ciaudo = to shut] To shut in. 

* 9 ir-cum-clu’-sion, s. [Lat. c ireumclusio, 
from circumcludo — to shut in all round : cir- 
cum = about, around, aod cbiudo = to shut.] 
The act of shutting in or enclosing oo all aides. 

* cir-cum-cur-sa'-tion, s. [Lat circum- 
curso — to run round, or about: circum = 
around, about ; curso = to run, frequenUt 
from ojtto = to ran.] 

1. Lit: The act of running abont. 

2. Fig. : Rambling, undecided language. 

“The addre*a of Fellciaiiinuj and Y ^rtan»tn* to 
Pope Cornell U* waa hut a faction* circumeumtion of 
det[«nte wretchea.*— Harrow: berm. |_. p. 252. 

* 9 ir cmn-dU 9 C, r.f. [Lat circvmduco, from 
cireum = around, and duco — to lead.] 

] . Lit. : To draw or lead ronnd. 

2. Fig. : To anDol, to circumduct 

•• 1 most circumduec the term." — W Scott, in Webt'er 

9 ir’-cuin-duct, r.f. [Lat circumductus, pa. 
par. of circumduco, from circum — around, 
and duco = to lead.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : To lead abont, to lead 
astray. 

IL Technically : 

* J. Lair; To cancel, to nullify, to annul; 
to contravene. 

“Act* of JodlraUnre m*y be c*d called and circum- 
duett-i by the will and direction of the Jud^e . . 
Afliffe : Parcryon. 

2. Physiol : See extract. 

“A limb U circumduded when it U made to describe 
a conical •orface by rotation round an Imaginary 
axis ." — Huxley : Phyrioioyy, p IT 4. 

* cir cum duc -tile, a. [Lat. circumductus 
~ led around, pa. par. of circumduco, and suff. 
-ills, in Eng. -ik.] Capable of being led about 
( Xuttall .) 

9 ir cum-duc’-tlort S. [Lat circumductio, 
from circumduco = to lead about] 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A leading about, or astray. 

2. Fig. : A leading astray mentally, circum 
locution. 

** By long circumduction perhaps any truth may b* 
derived from any other truth.* — Hooker. 

II. Technically: 

1, AnaL : For definition see first extract. 

“ When tbeae motion* [fiexlon. extension, abductlotj. 
adduction, and movement in the intermediate direc- 
tion*] are performed rapidly, one after the other, one 
oootinaou* motion appear* In which the ducaj ex- 
tremity of the bone aescrilo a circle Indicating the 
base of a cone whose apex ia the articular extremity 
moving in the Joint : this motion i* called cireumduo- 
tiom.” — Todd * Bozeman: P \ yt AnaL, voL L. chap 
vL. ppi 155, 156. 

"... anil without any circumduction of the limh.* 

—Ibid., p. 145. 

■ 2. Law : Nullifying or cancelling. 

"The citation may bo circa inducted, thongb the de- 
fendant should not appear: and the defendant must be 
citeda* • circumduction requires * — A fl(?e : Parcryon. 

3. Scots Law: A judicial declaration that 
the time allowed to either party for leading 
proof has expired. 

* 9 ir-cum-er-ra -tion, ?. [From Lat. cireum- 
erro = to wander round, and Eng. snff. -of ion.] 
Tha act of wandering about, (Suttall.) 

* 91 X cum-fer, r.f. [Lat. cireumfero , from 
circum = around, and fero = to bear.] To 
limit, within a circumference. 

“ lo philosophy the contemplations of man d> either 
peDetrate unto God. or are circum. f erred to natnne, or 
are reflected and converted to himself."— Bacon. L 9S. 

9 ir-cum fcr-en 9 e, «. [Fr. circonjaxnce ; 
ijp. circum/crenna, from Lat. circum/errnfia =x 
a circumference, circuit, or compass : cincum 
=around, and fero = to bear, to lead.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2 The periphery or line which bounds, in- 
cludes. or surrounds anything 

**Thl» be thy Just circumference. O world !* 

Milton: P. E. viL 2*X 

3. The external portion or surface of a 
spherical body 

••The bubble, being looked on by the tight of the 
cloud* reflected from It. Kerned red *l iu apparent 
rimtr\ f *rtnc*. If the cloud* were viewed through It. 
th« oolonr at it* circumference would be tdue. — .Vne 
tm: Optiekx. 

4. Tlie space contained wilhlu any tnclud- 
I >g line. 

*' He flnt lacloaed tor lift* • level ground 
Th« whole circum frrence * mile aroond “ 

I/rydrn : Palamm 1 k jreite. U. *41. 


r>6il, poiit, cat, 9 CU, chorus, cbln, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; eln, ns; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-clan* -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -sion — zhun- -tlous. si oua, -clous — sh us, -ble, -die, Ac. — b^l, d$L 
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circumference —circumlittoral 


*5. A circle, a sphere. 

" Ills pond roui shtcld. Urge and round. 

Behind him east ; the broad circumference 
Uuug on his shoulders like the moon.* 

Milton ■ P. L.,1 285 . 

IL Math. : The curved line which encom- 
passes and contains a circle, and of which 
every point is equally distant from a certain 
point within the circle, called the ceutrc. 
(Centre.) 

*clr-cum fer-en^e, v.t. [Circumference, 
<.] To include iii a circle or circular space. 
"Nor is the vigour of this great body included only 
In lUelf, or circtimfrrenced by its surface . . 
Brown* : Vulgar Krrottrt. 

•^ir^um fer-en9ed, n. (Eng. rirenm- 
ferenc(e); •«/.] Confined, circumscribed. 

“A* . . . hi* rircmn/erericwi u at are required.” — 
Wright : Passion* of Mind, bk. v., J 4. 

* 9ir-cum ~fer ent, n. [Lat. dreumferens, 
pr par. of ctreu m f*:ro = to lead round: cir- 
cim = around, and fero = to lead, to l>enr.] 
Surrounding, encircling. 

9ir cum fer-en -tial, ^irHSuxn-fcr-en- 
9iAl, n. [Lat. drcum/erenfinJw.] 

I. Lit. : Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
ft circumference : circuitous, circular. 

" Now bees, as may be clearly seen by examining the 
edge of a growing comb, do make a rough, circumfer- 
tnti \l wall or rim ail round the comb.**— Darwin : 
Origin of Slides (ed. 1859). cb. vti, p. 230. 

* 2. Fig. : Circuitous, indirect, 

"He preferred death in a direct line before e circum- 
ferential passage thereunto."— Fuller : Worthies, lit 
406, 

nir-cum-f er-en -tor, s. (Lat. dreumjerens, 
pr. par. of dreumfero = to lead about.] 

1. Surv . : An instrument used by surveyors 
for takiug horizontal angles and bearings. It 
consists of a horizontal bar of brass with 
sights at its ends, and in the middle a circular 
brass box containing a compass divided into 
360 degrees, kept in a horizontal position by 
the aid of two spirit-levela set at right angles. 
The whole is supported on a tripod. 

" About two years before Robert Stephenson's death 
» workman of Washington viUoge found in acollectiou 
of old stores a circun\fercnt‘/r, or mining compass It 
was unusually large— even for a circumferentor made 
fortv years ago." — Jeaffreson: Life of Robert Stephenson, 
L 4< 

2. Vehicles, <Cc. : A tire measurer, a tire 
circle. 

* cir cum-flant, a. (Lat. circum = around ; 
flans = blowing, pr. par. of fto = to blow.] 
Blowing about or around. 

"Overcome hy the efrcuwvfan/ air.” — Evelyn. 

* cir -cum fleet, v.t. [Lat. drcumjlecto, from 
circum — arouud, and Jlecto = to bend.} 
(Circumflex.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To bend round. 

2. Gram „ ; To mark with a circumflex. 

9ir-c ii mfl e c -to d, pa. par. or a. [Circum- 

1 FLECT.] 

* 9 IT cum-flec - tion, s. (Lat. circum — 
around ; Jtexio = a bending, from Jlecto = to 
bend.] A bending about or around. 

" By the circumfiections of Nature."— Feltham : Re- 
solves. 33. 

Qir - cum flex, s. k cu (Fr. drconflexe ; Sp. 
circumjlrxo, from Lat. drcumflexus = a bending 
round, from drcumjlecto = to bend round : 
circum — around, and Jlccto = to bend.] 

A. Assuistanfitr : 

* L Onl Lang. : A going round or about, a 
circle. 

IL Technically : 

1. Acoustics: A wave of the voice embrac- 
ing both a rise and fall on the same syllable, 
(n’t-fcsfer.) 

2. Gram. : A mark or accent used to denote 
the rise and fall of the voice on the same 
syllable formed by the contraction of two 
syllables. The mark, which in Greek has two 
forms ( ) or ("), and in fjitin and modern 
languages is written thus (*), is formed by the 
union of the acute (*) and grave 0) accents. 

"The rfrcHuvfwr keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and therefore in the Latin is compounded of both the 
Ot her.”— Bolder . 

B. As adjective : 

Anat. : The term circumflex adj. is repeatedly 
used. There are an anterior and a posterior 
circomflex artery of the arm, a deep circum- 
flex iliac artery, and external and internal cir- 
cumflex arteries of the thigh. Two circumflex 


veins also join the axillary vein ; there is also 
a circumflex iliac vein, and a circumflex nerve, 
the last-named being in the shoulder. (Qua in : 
Anaf.) The term circumflex may be also ap- 
plied to the muscle called circumjlexus or tensor 
jxilati. 

9ir^cum flex, v.t. [Circumflex, a] To 
mark with a circumflex. 

9ir -cum flexed, pa. par. or a. (Circum- 
flex, v.] 

t 1. Ord L Lang. : Bent over. 

"The letter X drawn across them with the top cir. 
curnglexed "—.S'ewman : Eccles Miracles, p. 136. 

2. Gram. : Marked with a circumflex ac- 
cent. 

t9ir-cum-flex-ion (flexion as flec-shon), 

s. (Lat. circumjlexio = a bending, from cir- 
cumjlexus , pa. par. of drcumjlecto = to bend, 
to twist about.] 

1. The act of bending or twisting into a 
bent form. 

2. The act of wiuding or turning about. 

9ir-cum-flcx -us, s. (Lat.] 

A nnf. : A muscle of the palate. The term 
ia also applied to such arteries as wind round 
hones or joints. (Craitf.) 

* 9ir-cum'-flu-en9e, s. (Circumfluent. 1 A 
flowing round about or iuclosing with a fluid. 

* 9ir-cum' -flu-ent, a. [Lat. dreumfiuens, 
pr. par. of drcumjluo = to flow round or about, 
from rircim = round, and Jlno — to flow.] 
Flowing round or inclosing with water. 

t 9ir-Cum’-flu-ous, a. (Lat. c ircumjluus, 
from drcumjluo = to flow round.] Flowing 
round, circumfluent. 

"Homer places the sea within the shield of Achilles, 
hat makes the circumfluous ocean run along the out- 
ward rim, JL xviii 483, 607.''— Lewis : Astron. of the 
Ancients (ed. 1862), ch. L, note 12. p. 5. 

* 9ir-cum-for-a‘-ne-an, * 9ir-cum-fbr- 
a-ne-ous, n. [Lat. circu m/oraneus = fre- 
quenting markets : circum = round ; Jorum = 
a market-place ; also, as a noun = a mounte- 
bank or charlatao.] Going about from door 
to door, wandering, vagrant. 

"Those circu mforaneous wits whom every nation 
calls by the name of that dish of meat which it likes 
best. ”—A dditon : Spectator, No. 47. 

* 9ir-cum-ful’-gent, a. (Lat. drcumfulgevs, 
from dram i = around, about; fulgeo = to 
shina.] Shining around or about. 

9lr - cum - fu - sa, S. [Lat. neut. pi. of cir- 
cumfusus — poured around.] 

Med. : The designation given by Hull6 to 
the first class of subjects that belong to hy- 
giene, as atmosphere, climate, residence, kc . ; 
in short, everything which arts constantly on 
man externally and internally. ( Dunglison : 
Med. Diet.) 

* 9ir -cum-fuse, v.t. [Lat. dreumjusus, pa. 
par. of circumfundo — to pour round : circuni_ 
= around, and Jundo — to pour.] 

1. Lit. : To pour or spread round. 

** This nymph the god Cephisua ho^l ahuaed. 

With all his winding waters circu infused.” 

Addison : Transformation of Echo. 

2. Fig. : To set round on every side, as water. 

" His army circunyfused on every side." 

MUton : P. L., vL 778. 

*cir’-cum-fused, pa. por. or a. [Circum- 

FUSE.] 

* 9ircum-fu’-sUe, o. [Lat. circum = a round, 
ebotit, and fusil is = cajiable of being ponre<l ; 
Jvsus = poured ; Jundo = to pour.] Capable 
of being poured or spread round anything. 

"Artist divine, whose skilful hands Infold 
The victim's bom with cimnnfustle gold.* 

Pope : Homer: Odywy til 64L 

* gir-cumfu-sion, s. I Lat. circumjusio = 
a pouring round, from circumfundo — to pour 
round.] The act of pouring or spreading 
round ; the state of being spread round. 

"The natural suit was of daily creatiou aud circum- 
fusion. " — Swift ■ Tale of a Tub. 

*911- -cum ges-ta-tion, $. [Low Lat, ctr- 
cumgestatio, Irma Lat. circumgcsto = to carry 
round : circum = around ; gesto = to carry.] 
The act of carrying about. 

"Such are these : the invocation of saints : circum- 
pesta* ion of the euchanst to lie adored, . . — Jeremy 

Taylor - Dissuasive from Po/ery. i. 1 11. 


* 9ir-cum’~gy~rate, v.t. (Lat circum = 
around, and gyro = to turn around; gyros, 
from Gr. yipoy (guros)=a circle, a wheeling 
about.] To roll round, to cause to encircle or 
encompass. 

** The soul about itself circum gyrates 
Her various forma." 

Dr. H. More: Song of the Soul, L 2. 4ft 

* 9ir-cum-gy-ra-ti-d, 5. (Lat.] 

Med. : The aame as Vertigo (q.v.). (JDang- 
lison.) 

* 9ir-cum-gy-ra‘-tton, s. (CincuMOYnATK.] 
The act of turning or wheeling round ; motion 
in a circle. (Owen.) 

* 9ir-ciim-gy -ra-tor-y, a. (Eng. circum- 
gyrat(e); -ory.) Moving round, revolving. 

"During his circumgyratory movement*."— E. A. 
Poe : Uan* PfaaX, i. 6. 

* 9lr -cum -gyre, v.i. k t. (CmcuMcYRATE.] 

A. Inttxins. : To turn or twist about, to 
meander. 

"A sweet river . . . after twenty miles dreumgyr- 
ing — Sir T. Herbert: Fra ref*. 

B. Trans. : To encircle, to surround. 

"Oold wreathes circumgyrying the temples of their 
heads."— Stubbes . Anat. of Abuses, p. 67. 

* 9ir-cum-in-cc8 sion (cession as 9esh - 
un), s. [Lat. c\rcum = around ; i«cc3SMs = 
a walking or going in ; iacerfo = to go in, to 
enter : in = in, and c«do = to go.] 

Theol. : The reciprocal existence in each 
other of the three persons of the Trinity. 

*9ir-cum-r-tion* s. ILat. circwmitio, from 
cireumeo = to go round: circum = around, 
about, and eo = to go.] The act of goiug 
round. 

* 9ir-cum-ja-9en9e, * 9ir-ciim-ja'-9en- 

9y, s. (Lat. circumjnct ns — lying round: 
circum — around, and joceo — to lie.] 

1. The state or quality of beiDg circunya^ 
cent, or of bordering on all round. 

2. The parts w’hich lie round or border on 
anything. 

‘ The mouth, aud the whole circumjacencies of the 
mouth, composed the strongest feature in Words- 
worth's face . . De Quincey : IForLi (ed. 1863), voL ii., 
p. 144. 

3. A neighbourhood, a neighbouring dis- 
trict. 

"All the mongrel curs of the circumjacencies 
Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 16. 

t 9ir cum Jja‘-9ent, a. [Lat. circumjacens, 
pr. par. of circumjaceo = to lie round, from 
drettm = around, and joceo = to lie.] 

1. Lit. : Lying round, surrounding on every 
side. 

" Either the snow above, already lykig in drifts, or 
tbe blinding snow-storms driving mto bis eyes, roust 
have misled him as to the nature of the circumjacent 
ground . . — De Quincey IForfcs (ed. 1863), voL iL, 

p 19. 

2. Fig. : Surrounding. 

"The circumjacent waking actions ore omitted 
Carlyle: Sartor Resartus, bk. i., ch. 11. 

* 9ir -cum jack, v.i. [Lat. dreumjado — to 
lie about,] To agree to, or correspond with. 

* gir-cum-jd-vi-al, s. k a. [Lat. dreum s* 
around, about ; joi'em, acc. case of Jupiter.] 

A. As subst. : A moon or satellite of the 
planet Jupiter. 

"This is well known among the circumjovialt for 
Instance, that they have all a slow and gradual pro- 
gress, first towards one, then back a*rain to the other 
pole of Jupiter."— Derham : Astro-Theology, bk iv., 
cb. iii 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or revolving 
round, Jupiter. 

* 9ir-cum-li-ga‘-tion, s. (Lat. dreumligo 
s= to bind or wrap round, from dreum = 
around, and ligo = to hind.] 

1. The act of binding or wrapping round. 

2. That with which anything is bound or 
wrapped round ; a bond, a bandage. 

* 9ir-cum-Iig-a-tiir’-a f s. (Lat. dreum = 
aro nd, and Jujnfuro =a binding, from ligo^ 
to bind.] 

Med. : Paraphimosis, or strangulation o* 
the glans penis. ( Dunglison .) 

*9ir cum-IIt-tor-al, a. (Lat. dreum — 
around ; littoralis = pertaining to the shore ; 
littus — shore.] Bordering on or adjoining tha 
shore. 
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* ^Ir^iim'-lo cute, v.i. [Lat. circumlocutus, 
pa. par. of circumloqucr, from circum = around, 
about, and lof/uorz=to apeak.] To apeak by 
way of circumlocution. 

^ir-cum-locution, «. (CmcuMLOcoTE.) 

1. Periphrasis ; the uae of roundabout and 
Indirect language, a beating about the bush 
Instead of stating at oqcq plainly and clearly 
oue'u meaning. 

". . . a letter In which, wltlioot allegory o rdreum- 
locution, *ho complained that her lover hud left her a 
daughter to support, . . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
cb. xvi. 

2 . Indirect or roundabout language. 

"These peoplo aro not to l>e dealt withal, but by a 
train of mystery ami drcumloouilon.”— L’Eilrange 

t 5 ir-cum-lo-cu'-tion-al, a. [Eng. circum- 
locution ; -ob] Pertaining to or attended with 
circumlocutions, roundabout, periphrastic. _ 
"To have Ida heart broken on the clrcitmlocutional 
wbeoL'’— Dickens: Letters, 1L 270. 

•oir cum lo-cu’-tlon-ar-y, a. [Eng. cir- 
cumlocution ; - ary .] Circumlocutional, peri- 
phrastic. 

"The officials aot to work In regular circumlocu- 
tionnrg order."— Chambers' Journal, p. 106(1867). 

t 5 ir cum lo-CU'-t!on 1st, s. [Eng. circum- 
locution; -ist.} One given to circumlocution, 
or beating about the bush. 

f clr <;um loc'-u-tdr-y, a. [Formed as if 
from a Lot. circumlocutorius, from circumlo - 
quor. Cf. interlocutory .] Relating to circum- 
locution ; circumlocutional, periphrastic. 

"This circumlocutory manner of Indicating the 
bouse."— Strain*: Ufa of Jesus (Tnuia, 1840), J 12u. 

cir-cum mer-i'-di-an, a. [Lat. circum — 
around, about, and Eng. meridian (q.v.).] 
Situated at or near the meridian. (C. U'ilkes.) 

* ^ir-cum-mor'-tal, a. [Lat. circum = 
round about ; Eng.* mortal (q.v.),] Applied 
to that which, being itself immortal, ia aur- 
roumled or enclosed by something else which 
la mortal ; as the aoul is auclosed ia the body. 

" When beuce thy drcum-mortall part Is gone " 
Herrick : Hetperidet , p. 178. 

1 9 Lr cum mu red, a, [Lat. circum=: around, 
and Eng. mured, from Lat. warns = a wall.] 
Surrounded or built round with a wall ; walled 
round, 

" Mab Ho hath a garden clrrummvred with hrick." 

Shakesp. : Mcatu.ro /or Measure, Iv. 1. 

" 9 ir - cum - na- tant, a. [Lat. circum — 
around, uhout, and natatis = awiinming, pr. 
par. of no = to swim.] Swimmiug or floating 
round ; eucircling as a fluid. 

jir- cum-n&v'-I-ga-ble, a. [Tat. circum = 
around, mid Eng. naingabls (q.v.).] That may 
be circumnavigated or sailed round. 

"... rendering the wholo terraqueous globe dreum- 
nadgable.’'—Itay : On the Creution. 

oir oum n&v'-i-gate, v.t. [Lat. circum = 
around, nhout, and Eng. navigate (q.v.).] To 
sail completely round. 

"HI* ship, called tho Victory, wm the first that 
circumnavigated tbo globe.’’— Cook : Jntrod. to Second 
Voyage, voL UL 

oir - cum niiv'-i- ga~tod, pa, par . or a. 
[ClHCUMNAVlQATE.) 

cir-cum-n&v'-I-ga-tiiig, pr. par., a., Sc s. 
[CincUMN avioatk. ] 

A. ft B. As pr. par. <£ particip. at(j.: (See 
tho verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of sailing rouud, cir- 
cumnavigation. 

cir-cum n&v-i-ga'-tion, «. [Lat circum 
= around, about, and Eng. navigation (q.v.).] 
1, Lit. : The act of aniling round. 

* 2. Fig. : The act of exploring thoroughly. 

" HI* plan luorlglnal ; and It 1* a « full of genius a* it 
U of humanity. It won a voyago uf discovery, a clr- 
cumniivigat Ion of charity. M — Burke: Speech at Britt l, 

cir cum nftv'-i-ga-tor, s. [Lat. circum— 
around, ahont, and Elig. navigator (q.v.).] 
One who sails round the globe. 

H Tho llrst European known to have cir- 
cumnavigated tho globe was Magellan or 
Magallmcns, a Portuguese, who accomplished 
the feat in a.d. 1511). From him the Straits 
of Magellan derive their name. The first 
Englishman who carried out tho same enter- 
prise was Sir Francis Drake between 1577 and 
1580. With steam, and compasses and chro- 


nometers in use, and charts of nearly every 
sea, the circumnavigation of the globe has 
ceased to be a noteworthy achievement. 

"Magellan’s honour of being the first efrrnm- 
navigator has been disputed In favour of tho bravo 
81r Francis Drake."— Oulhrie: Geography. 

1 9 ir - cum nu- tato. v.L [Lat. circum — 
about, around ; nvto = to nod, to move.] To 
move in a circular manner, to revolve. 

"Even the stems of seedling* before they have 
broken through the ground, a* well as their buried 
radicles, circwmmifufe,” — Darwin ; Movement* of 
Plant t (1880), p. X 

t sir-cum-nu-ta-tlon, s. [Lat. rircim = 
about, around ; nutation a nodding, a mov- 
ing.] The aut or habit of moving in a circular 
manner. 

"Tbo most widely prevalent movement [of plant*] 
Is essentially of the same nature as that of the stem 
of a climbing plant, which bends successively to all 
points of tho compass so that tho tip revolves. This 
movement has been called by 8achs * revolving nut*- 
tlon but we have found it mueb more convenient to 
use the terms cirettmmitation and circumnutale.'' — 
Darwin : Movement $ of Plant* (1880), p. 1. 

* 9 ir-cum-C 0 - 8 o-pliaff'*e-al, a. [Lat. cir- 
cum =■ around, (Esophagus =the gullet; aod 
Eng. Ruff, -al .] Situated round tha gullet, 
as the circutmcsophageal nervo-coimuissurei; 
found iu the Crustacea. 

t £ir cum-or'-al, n. [Lat. circum = around, 
about ; os (genit. oris) = the mouth.] Situated 
round or about the inoutb. 

"Tho drcumoral nerve of Echinus surrounds the 
oesophagus near tbo mouth.”— Huxley : A naL Jnv. 
Animal t, ch. is., p 877. 

* 9 ir’-cum-pas 8 , * 9 ir-com-passe, v.t. 
[Lat. circum — around, nbout, and Eng. pass 
(q.v.).] To paas or travel rouud, to compass. 

"It bath pleased the Almighty to suiter mo to efr- 
eompasse the wholo globe .** — Cavendish .• Z.ettrr( Sept. 9, 
1588). quoted <n Beveridge '* Hitt. India, vol. 1., bk. L, 
ch. 9. 

* cir’-cum-plcx, v.t. [Lat. circum = around, 
about ; and plexus, pn. par. of pketo = to fold, 
to entwine.) To enfold, to entwine. 

“ My metamorpboa’d akin shall e ircumplex that 
flesb.” Quarles : Die. Panda, No. 40. 

* circum-plox-lon, s. [Lat. circum = 
arouud, about; plexus = an enfolding or eu- 
twiuing ; plecto = to fold.] 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of twining one thing round 
another. 

2. That which is folded or wrapped round 
another, 

"It was after his fall, that ho [man] made himself 
hla fig-leaf dreumptexion." — Pelt ham : Ketolvt*. p.62. 
(Lulhayn.) 

IL Fig. : A complication or entanglement. 

" I wot not what clrcumplexiont and environments. - 
— IloUand: Plutarch, p. 827. (A<cA) 

* 9 ir-cum-pli Ca'-tion, s. [Lat. circum - 
plicatio = a twining round, from circumplico 
= to twine round, to wrap : circum = arouud, 
and plico = to fold.] 

1. The act of wrapping or folding in all 
round. 

2. The atate or condition of being wrapped 
in all round. 

cir-cum-po’-lar, a. [Lat. rif-cum — around, 
T about, and Eng*, po&tr (q.v.).] A term applied 
by English astronomers to stai-s so near tho 
North Tola tlmt in our latitude they do not at 
any portion of their course dip balow the 
horizon. 

"There Is another star remarkable for Its brilliancy, 
which Is In till* country drcutnpolar, called cajflla 
... It goes very near the hurlion when lowest In tho 
North and almost over our heads when highest lu the 
South."— Prof. Airy ; Popular Jdronomy, 6th ed , 
pp. 6, 7. 

* 9 ir -cum-posc, v.t. [Lat. circumpositus, pa, 
par. of circumj>ono — to place rouud.] To 
place round, or in a circle. 

t 9 ir-oihn-p 6 -§r tlon, s. [Lat. circum = 
around, about, and Etig. position (q.v.).] 

1, The act of placing anything In a circle. 

"Now Is your season for cVrmmpoilMon. by tiltw or 
basket* of earth ."— Evelyn : Calcndarlum Horten**. 

2. The atate or condition of being plflced 
circularly. 

* 9 ir cum- ptil '-Sion, a [Lat. circum r= 
around ; pulsio — a driving, a thrusting : pello 
= to drive, to thrust.] Tho thrusting forward 
of bodies, which are moved by those that lie 
about them. (Phillips ) 


* 9ir cum ra -£lon, s. [Lat. circumrasio . 
from circumrasus, pa. par. of circumrado = to 
pare or shave round : circum = arouud, and 
ratio = to shave. ] The act of paring or 6having 
all round. (Bailey.) 

* 9ir cum-ro -ta ry. * 9ir-cum-ro ta'- 
to-ry, a. [Lat. circum = around, and Eng. 
rotary, rotatory (q.v.).] Turning, wheeling, or 
whirling round. 

"A great many tune*, by a variety of alrcMmrofart>ry 
flourUhe*. putouo In mind of a lark’s descent to tha 
ground. "—Shensi one. 

* 9 ir-cum ro'-tatc, V.t. & i. [Lat. circum = 
uromid, about ; Eng. rotate (q.v.).] To revolve 
or rotate about. 

* 9ir-cum-ro ta'-tlon, $. [Lat. circum — 
nround, and Eng. rotation (q.v.).] 

1. The act of turning or whirling round like 
a wheel, a revolution or circumgyration. 

" He reckoned upon the way 17,^24 dreumrotntions 
of the wheel." — Gregory : Poethuma (1650). p. 817. 

2. The atate or condition of being whirled 
round. 

3. A aingla ravolution of a rotatory body. 

* 9tr'-cum sail, v.t. [A hybrid word, from 
Lat. circum = around, and Eng. 5 aib] To sail 
round, to circumuavigate. 

"But moderns, ye of whom are somo 
Havo drcutnuailed tho earth.” 
iramer; Albion* England, bk- XL, ch. Ixlil. (/HcA.) 

9ir - cum - 891s - site, a. [Lat. circum =* 
around ; scissilis = 
eaaily cut or rent, 
from scissus, pa. par. 
of scindo = to cut, to 
tear, to rend.] 

Bot. : Dehiscing or 
opening by a trans- 
verse, circular open- 
ing round tba sides of 
a pod, etc. This ia 
complete in tha genus 
Anagallis (the Pim- 
pernel), while in ciacuMSciasiLE 

Jeffersonia it takes dehiscence. 
place only half way 1 . AuegalUs. 2. Jeffersonia. 
round tha fruit. 

t cir-cum-scri'-’ba ble, a. [Eng. cimm- 

scrib(e); -oWe.] That may be circumscribed. 

9 ir-cum-SCribo\ v.t. [Lat. circumscribe, 
from circum = around, and scribo « to write.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* 1. To write or engrave around. 

"The verge of tho marble is also llued^wlth brmas, 
end thereon l»c4rvumrcr»6e<f tbls epitaph."— A thtnoU. 
Antiquities of Berkehire, L 180. 

2. To draw or describe round. [B.] 

II. Fig. : To limit, to define by bounds. 

" Hla authority, thoneb great, was elrcum*<-r4*rd by 
anelentand noble laws.’’ — J/acnufuy.’ Hitt. Eng ,cb. |v. 

B. Oeom : To describe a figure round 
another. [Circumscribed.] 

Crabb thus distinguishes between to cir- 
cumscribe and to enclose : “The extent of any 
plare is drawn out to the aye by a drcuTn- 
scription ; its extent is limited to a given 
point bv an tndasure. A garden is circum- 
scribed by any ditch, line, or posts that serve 
as its boundaries ; it is enclosed by wall or 
fence.” (Crabb ; Ertg. Ny non.) 

9ir-cum-8crlbed', pa. par. or a. [Ciucuu- 

SCKIBE.] 

A, As jxu par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Written or drawn round. 

2. Fig. : Limited, defined within certain 
bounds. 

II. Geom. : [CiRCUMSCHinED figure]. 

"A rectilineal figure is as hi to bo described about a 
circle when each *h'o of the ei rcu rrucW5*<i figure 
touches the circumference of tho circle."— Euclid. 
bk. lv.. deL 4. 

olrcumsorlbed figure, *. 

Geom. : A figure drawn nbout auother figure 
eo ae to touch it on every aide 

olrcumscribod hyperbola, s. 

Geom. : One of Newton 'a hyperbolas of the 
second order, which cuts its asymptote, and 
contains tho part cut olf within itself. (Bu- 
chanan.) 


bojt; ptfilt, J<^I; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pb -t 
-cixxn, -tlan = shon. ^tlon, -8lon = shun; -flon, -$lon — Ehun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -blc, -dlo, Ac.^bol, d^l* 
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clrcumscriber — circumstantial 


cir-cum-scri'-ber, s. [Eng. circumscrib(e) ; 

* -«r.] Uue who or that which circumscribes. 

cir-cum scri'-birig, pr. par. or a. [Cta- 

* CUMSCK1BF..] 


• cir -cum-script, a. [Lat. circumscriptum 
pa. par. of circuwiscri&o.] Limited, circum- 
scribed, 

" A visible And circumtcript body. 

Fojce : Martyr t, 1L 869. 


• 5ir-cum-scrip -ti-ble, a. [Eog. circum- 
tcript ; - ible .] That may be circumscribed or 
limited by bounds, eircumscribable. 

' Ha that slta on high, and nev«r Bleeps, 

Nor In one place Is circnm*crlj>tib!e.'' 

Marlowe: 3 Tumburlnine, ii. 2. 


•cir-cum-scrip^tion, *. (Lat .circumscription 
'from circirn = around, about, and scriptio = a 
writing ; scribo = to write.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

* 1. The act of writing or Inscribing round 
anything. 

* 2. An inscription written round anything, 
••The circumteription of a grave-* tons." — Athmole: 

Berkih ire, L 42. 

3, The act of determining the form, magni- 
tude, and limits of any body. 

" lu the circumscription of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, auJ sevds, nature affects a regular figure.” — 
Ray : On the Creation. 

* 4. That which circn in scribes or defines the 
form, magnitude, &c., of any body, 

1L Figuratively: 

1, The act of circumscribing, limiting, or 
restraining. 

“A circumteription of the powers of tho consuls." — 
Lewis: Early Homan IJist., cn. xliL, § 64 

* 2. The state or condition of being circum- 
scribed, limited, or restrained. 

" 1 would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine." 

Shaketp. : Othello, L 2. 

B. Bot. : The outline or boundary of an 
organ, the figure represented by the margin of 
a body. 

"The extremity of the blade which Is next tho 
stem Is called Its hose, the opposite extremity Its 
apex, and the line representing its two edges, tha mar- 
gin or circumtcript ion."— Lindtcy : Jntrod, to Hot , bk. 

L. ell. 2. 

* 5ir-cum-scrip'-tive, a. [Lat. circumscrip- 
tus, pa. par. of circumscribe, and Eng. suff, 
-ire.] 

1. Circumscribing, enclosing, or limiting. 

2. Capable of being defined or marked out 

•cir-cura-scrip'-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. circum- 
scriptive ; At/.] In a limited or circumscribed 
inannar. (Montagu.) 


• cir' cmn-scrlpt-ly, adv. [Eng. circvm- 
script; - ly .] Circumscriptively, in a limited 
sense or extent. 

*• Words taken circumscrtptly. "—Milton : On Divorce. 

* 9ir-cum-scrive', v.t, [Formed from Lat. 
circumscribe, compared with O. Fr. escrivrc, 
from Lat scribo = to write.] To circum- 
scribe. 


* cir-cum-seat'-cd, a. [Lat. circum = 
around, about, and Eng. seated (q.v.).] Seated 
round or about 

" Where president and all, with one accord, 

Are circumscate l at ar. empty board.” 

Clifton : The Group. {Latham.) 

* cir -cum-sept, v.t. [Lat. circum^ around, 
about ; septus , pa. par. of sepio =r to hedge in, 
to enclose, from sepe — a hedge.) To hedge 
in, to ttuvround or enclose. 

* 5ir-cum-8pa'Hjious, a. [Lat. circum - 
around, about, ami Eng. s)xicious (q. v.).] Ex- 
tending widely, very spacious. 

" When Cato the severe 

Entered the ctrcumspaci -tut theater." 

Herrick : Hesperides, p. 323. (Datdea) 

* cir- cum- span -glc, v.t. [Lat circum — 
around, about, and Eug. spangle (q.v.).] To 
surround as with spangles. 

•’To circumspanfflo this my spacious sphere.* 

Herrick i lietperidcs, p. 286. {Davies.) 

Oir ' cum-spect, *9ir'-cum-specte, a. k s. 

[Lat. circumspectus , pa. par. of circumspicio = 
to look round, from circum = around, and 
spirit) — to look.] 

A. As ad } „ : Cautious, wary ; having a care- 
ful attention to things on all sides. 


* B. As subst. : The state of being wary or 
cautious; circumspection. 

" Ha shall dwell In «ncba a circu mspecte ."—Fabyan: 
Chron., pt. vil, p. 66L 

«[ For tlie difference between circumspect and 
cautious , aee Cautious. 

# 9ir'-cum-spcct # v.t [Circumspect, a.) 
To note or examine with cara and caution. 

" To circumspect and note daily all default*. tiev>- 
court : RepertoHum Londin., p. 233. 


cir-cdm-spec'-t ion, s. [Lat. circumspect! o = 
1 a looking around : circum = around, about, 
spectio = a looking ; spicin — to look ] Wari- 
ness, caution ; a careful and general attention 
to all matters around. 

" With sly circumspection." 

MiUon : P. L., iv. 


* cir-CUm-8pec-tlon8, a. [Eng. circum- 
spect, and 8uff. -ou s.] Circumspect; wary; 
cautious. 


"Punishment* . . . which were usually rather mild 
and circumspections than precipitate anacnieL — 
Advertisement from Parnassus, p. 42. (Ord. MB.) 
{Latham.) 


* Cir-cum-spec'-txve, a. [Eng. circumspect, 
and suff. - ivc .] Circumspect, cautious, careful. 

"With circumspective eye*."— Pope. 


• 9ir-cum-spec'-tive-ly, * 9ir-cum- 
spec'-tlve-lie, adv. (Eng. circumspective ; 
-ly.] In a circumspect manner ; cautiously ; 
warily ; circumspectly. 

"I have learned that the body of Christ la in the 
sacrament, hut not locallie nor circumspectivelie. hut 
after an unspeakable maner unknawne to man. — 
Fore: Martyrs ; A DUputs about the Sacraments. 
anno 1549. 


cir'-cum-speot-ly, odv. [Eng. circumspect; 
z -ly.] In a circumspect manner; with watch- 
fulness every way ; with attention to guard 
against surprise or danger ; cautiously, warily. 
"See then that ye walk circumspectly, not m fools 
bn toe wise.”— Ephes. v. 16. 


t cir'-cum-spect-ness, s. [Eng. circum- 
spect; -ness.] The quality of being circum- 
spect ; wariness, vigilance, circumspection. 
"Travel forces circumspect ness on those abroad, who 
at home are nursed in security.”— Wotton. 


• 9ir-ciim-Spic-U-OUS, a. [Formed with 
Lat. adv. circum, on the analogy of conspicuous, 
perspicuous , &c.J Seeing all round. 

"How can man think to act his ill unseen, when 
God shall, like the air. be circnm.-picuou* round about 
him ? "—Feltham ; Resolves. {Rich . ) 


^lr'-cum-stanye, * 911* '-cum -stance, s. 

[F r. circonstance ; Sp. & Port, circuit stand a j 
Ital. circonstanria, from Lat. circnmstantia, 
neut. pi of dreumstans, pr. par. of circumsta 
— to stand round • circum = around, and slo 
ss to stand.] 


I. Literally: 

1. That which stands round or is attached 
to another. 

* (1) Of material things : An adjunct, an 
accessary. 

"The hollow orb of moving circumstance 
Roll'd round by oue fix'd law'." 

Tennyson: The Palace of Art. 

(2) Of immaterial things: Any matter or fact 
attending on or connected with another ; aa 
attendant state of tilings. 


"That ItlsakDOwn rule amongst all divines, that 
no certain argument can lx> draw'll from the ctrvum- 
stances of a para bio. hut only from the main scope and 
intention of it” — Tillotson {3rd ed., 1722), voL t 6er 
xix» 


1 Hence the phrases : 

In (or nntZcr) the circumstances : Taking into 
consideration all matters connected with that 
in question ; all things being considered. 

According to circumstances : In a manner 
varying according to or dependent on attendant 
matters. 

2. A fact, an event, a particular incident or 
detail. 


IL Figuratively : 

1, Worldly condition as respects wealth or 
poverty. (Now only used in the plural.) 

*•. . . by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk lv. 

* 2. Circumlocution, excessive attention to 
details. 

" And therefore, without circumstance, to the point." 
Massinger : The Picture. 

t 3 . Details, minutiae. 

**. . . they ore too full of circumstances and details." 
lewis: Cred. Early Roman HUL. ]lS56k ch- *H i pt. i., 
$ 15, voL It, p. 56. 


(1) Crabb thus distinguishes between a 
circumstance and a rifuafiem.* " Ctrcumsfanee 
is to rifaafion, as a part to a whola ; many cir- 
cumstances constitute a situation; a situation 
is an aggregate of circumstances. A person is 
said to be in circumstances of affluence who 
has an abundance of everything essential for 
his comfort ; he is in an easy situation when 
nothing exists to create uneasiness. Circum- 
stance respects that which externally affects 
us ; situation is employed both for the outward 
circumstances and the inward feelings. The 
success of any undertaking depends greatly 
on tha circumstances under which it is begun ; 
the particular situation of a person's mind will 
give a cast to his words or actions. Circum- 
stances are critical, a situation is dangerous." 

(2) He thus discriminates between circum- 
stance, incident, and fact : “ Circumstance is a 
general term ; incident and fact are species of 
circumstances. Incident is what happens ; fact 
is what is done ; circumstance is not only what 
happeaa and is done, but whatever is or be- 
longs to a thing. To everything are annexed 
circumstances either of time, place, age. colour, 
or other collateral appendages which change 
its nature. Everything that moves and oper- 
ates is exposed to incidents, effects are pro- 
duced, results follow, and changes are brought 
about; these are incidents : whatever moves 
and operates does, and what it produces is 
dona or ia the fact. . . . Circumstance is as 
often employed with regard to the operations 
as tha properties of things, 1 q which case it is 
most analogous to incident and fact : it may 
tlien bs employed for tha whola affair, or any 
part of it, whatever that can be distinctly 
considered. Incidents and facts either are cir- 
cumstances, or have circi/ntstan^ belonging to 
them. . . . Circumstance comprehends in 

its aignifleation whatever may bs said or 
thought of any thing ; incident carries with it 
the idea of whatever may befal or bs said to 
befal any thing ; fact includes in it nothing 
but what renlly is or ia dons. A narrative 
therefore may cootain many circumstances and 
incidents without any fact, when what is re- 
lated ia either fictitious or not positively 
known to have happened : it is necessary for 
a novel or play to cootain much incident, but 
no facts, in order to render it interesting ; 
history shonld contain nothing but facts, 
authenticity is its chief merit,” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

* 9ir -ciim-staiwe, v.t. [Circumstance, s.] 
To place in a certain situation or position 
relatively to other things. 

11 1 in list be circumstanced. " — Shaketp. : Othello, ill 4 


9ir'-cum-8tan9ed, a. [Eng. circumstance) ; 
-ed.] 

1. Situated or conditioned relatively to other 
things. 

"And in two countries very differently circum- 
tta need, individuals of tbe *ame species, bavin* 
slightly different constitutions or structure. . . — 

Darwin : Origin of Specie! (ed. 1859), ch. L, p. 38 

2. In a condition as regards wealth or 
poverty. 

* ^Ir -cum-HtAnt, a. & s. (Lat. circumstans, 
pr. par. of circumsto = to stand round, to 
surround : circum ~ around, and sto = to 
stand.] 

A. As adj. : Placed or being around, sur- 
rounding. 

"Ita beams fly to visit the remotest parte of the 
world, and it gives motion to all circumttant bodies.** 
—Digby : On the Soul. 

B. As subst. : One who stands by ; a by- 
stander. 

"When these circumttant t shall but live to see . . . 

Herrick: Hesperidet, p. 82. (Daviet.) 


*9ir-cum^stAn'-tiable (tiable as stable), 

a. [Eng. circumstantiate) ; -able.] Capable of 
being circumstantiated. (Bp. Taylor.) 


cir cum-st^n -Hal (tial as sh.nl), a. k t. 

[Fr. circonstanciel ; Lat. circumstantials — 
pertaining to circumstances.] 

A. As adjective : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of things : 

(1) Dependent on circumstances ; accidental 
" Would you learn at full 
How paaslon rose thro’ nrcumttantial grades 
Beyond all grades developed." 

Tennyton : The Gardener’t Daughter. 


(2) Incidental, accidental, aot essential. 

(3) Full of small circumstances or minutiae ; 
particular, precise, minute. 


rate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son: mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e, ey = a. q.u — kw. 


circumstantiality— circus 
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"The wbola account, from the first appearance of 
Wecltu In the popular assembly, to the trlnl of the 
etmsuJa, is riven with circumstantial minuteness."— 
lewis: Crea. Earl]/ Roman Hut. (1655), ck lit pt. ilL 
*43, vol It p. m. 

* (4) Full of pomp or show* 

“ . . . nnd leave all the circumstantial part and 
pomp of life . . Pop 9 : Letter to H. Cromwell (17 10). 

*2. Of persons: With an excessive attention 
to small events and details; precise, punc- 
tilious. 

II. Law: Inferred from circumstances de- 
duced indirectly, not by direct proof. 

Circumstantial evidence: Evidence obtained 
from circumstances, which necessarily or 
usually attend facts of a particular nature, 
from which arises presumption ; any evidence 
not direct and positive. A light, i.e. a alight 
presumption, ha3 no weight or validity. A 
presumption of any kind is relied on only 
till the contrary has been proved. Still n 
probable presumption has considerable weight, 
ami 8 violent one, that ia one In which those 
circumstances appear which necessarily attend 
the fact, la in many cases held equal to full 
proof. ( Blackstvne , bk. iii., cli. 23.) 

”... what U popularly known os circumstantial 
eridenre. No doubt, circumstantial evidence, when 
perfect, ia the highest of all evidence . , ." — Timet, 
2nd. 1875. 

* Crabb thus distinguishes between circum- 
stantial , particular, ami minute: “ Circum- 
stantial expresses less than particular , and 
that less than minute, A circumstantial ac- 
count contains all leading events ; a particular 
account includes every event and movement 
however trivial ; a minute account omits 
nothing as to person, time, place, tignre, form, 
and every other trivial circumstance connected 
with the events. A narrative may be circum- 
stantial , particular, or minute; an inquiry, 
investigation, nr description may be particular 
or minute, a detail may ha minute. An event 
or occurrence may be particular, a circumstance 
or particular may be minute. We may be 
generally satisfied with a circumstantial ac- 
count of ordinary events ; but whatever in- 
terests the feelings cannot be detailed with 
too much jxirticularity or minuteness," {Crabb ; 
Eng. Synon.) 

B. As eubst. : Anything incidental or not 
essential to the main subject (generally in the 
plural). 

"Who would not prefer relict on that differs from 
our own in the circumstantial, before one that differs 
from it In eaaeDtiotsf Addison : Freeholder. (La- 
tham.) 

" Let me add another hint, concerning the apparatus 
and circumstantials of yonr play."— Pope: To A. Hill 
< 1708 ). 

9ir-cum-8tAn-tial -4-t# (tial as shl-Al), 

s. [Eng. circumstantial ; -ity.] 

*1. The quality or state of being circum- 
stantial or dependent on circumstances. 

2. Minateness, extreme sttention to details. 

9ir cum-8tan'-ttal-ly (tlal as shal), adv. 
[Eng. circumstantial; -ly . ] 

* 1. According to circumstances ; in a 
manner dependent on circumstauces. 

" Of the fancy mid intellect, the powers are only ctr> 
cumstant tally different." — Glanville: Scepsis. 

2. With extreme minuteness and attention 
to details ; minutely. 

" Lucian agrees with Homer Ju every point circttm- 
st antra Ity. Broome. 

cir-cum-stAn'-tlate (tlate as shl-ate), 

v.t. | Formed from circumstance (q.v.), with 
verb, stiff, -nfe.) 

*1. To place in particular circumstances, 
state, or condition. 

" A number . . . the beat circumstantiated ore for 
the succession of Hanover."— Swift. 

2. To prove by circumstances, to enter into 
details concerning. 

•* Neither will time permit to circumstantiate these 
particulars, which I have only touched In the general. ” 
State Trials: Marguit of Argylc (1G81J. 

*9ir-eiim-stAn'-tiate (ttatc as shf-ate). 

(I. [Circumstantiate, v.] Circumstantial, 

attended with circumstances. 

"The distinct, Particular, circumstantiate repent- 
ance of a whole life . . " — Jeremy Taylor: Rule and 
tUercUvsof Holy Hying, p. Ct. 

•Cir ciim-stAnt-ly, adv. [Eug. circum- 

slant; - ly .} (Jircumstantinlly, exactly; in a 
cireu inst<n i tial manner. 

’* t gentleman bareheaded and act on knees, with a 
knife properly prepared to that use, also with certain 
gestures, enttes aaiiiulor ccrtalno i>arU of tlio wild 
JwjtHt, In a cert On ordrr very circamstantly .” — 
n,aloutr! Ibayte of Foie (1577). tRUhanlwm.) 


* 9ir-<5nm -stip-a-ted, a. [Lat. dram = 
about, around ; stipatus = attended.] At- 
tended or surrounded. 

"He woe . . . circumstipatenl with hie guards."— 
Worth : Examen., p. 223. [Davies.) 

* 9ir-cum tcr-ra-nc-ou 9 , a. [Lat. circum 

= around ; lerraneus = pertaining to the 
earth; terra = earth,] Situate or dwelling 
around the earth. ( HallivKll .) 

* 9ir~cum-un / -dn-late, v.t. [Lat. circum 
— nround ; umlutdtus = pertaining to waves ; 
unda = wave.] To surround or flow round 
as the waves of the sea. 

"A trout-stream circumundulated tho grounds."— 
Theodors Hook : Gilbert Gurney. 

* 9 ir-cum-val -late, v.t. [Lat. circumval- 

latus, pa. par. of circumvaUo = to surround 
with a rampart : circum = around ; valla — 
to wall ; mllum = rampart ] To surround or 
enclose with a rampart or fortifications. 

9 lr-cum - val -lat c , a. [Circcmvallate, v .) 
Surrounded or enclosed with a rampart or 
similar formation. 

If -4naf. : Circum vallate or calycif"«*m papillae 
of the tongue. 

** CircumraHate or Calyclform paplll*. A kind of 
mplll® found on the tongjie. They consist of a central 
flattened projection of the mucous membrane of a 
circular figure, and from one-twentieth to one-twelfth 
of an Inch wide, surrounded by a tumlc ring of about 
the same elevation, but less diameter, from which It Is 
separated hy a narrow circular fissure with. It is said, 
a few mucous ducts opening at tbo bottom ." — Todd & 
Bowman : PyrioL Anat., voL L, ch. 15, $ 457. 

9 ir-cum-v Al la -t ion, s. [Circdwvallate.] 

1. Tlie act of throwing up fortifications 
round any besieged place. 

“The circumvallaticm Is supposed to be continued 
fur ten years. Lewis : Cred. Early Homan Hist. (1855). 
ch. xiL, pt. v., § 78. voL 11., p. S09. 

2. The fortifications thrown up round a 
besieged plaea. 

" But between him and the lines of circumvallation 
lay the army of Luxeiuhurg . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng , ch. ilx. 

* cir-cum-vec -tlon, $. [Lat. circvmivctio 
= a carrying round or about, from circum = 
around, about ; veho — to cany.] 

1. The act of carrying round or about. 

2. The state or condition of being carried 
round. 

* 9 ir-cum-vene\ * 9 ir-cum-veen', v.t. [Fr. 
circonvcnir ; Lat. ctrcwmreaio.] 

1. Lit. : To environ. 

"Thus war the enetnyU sa circumrenff In the middls 
of Romania, that none of thame hod eachapit . . — 

Bell end. : T. Lie., p. 848. 

2. Fig. : To circumvent. 

9 ir-ciun-vent', v.t. [Lat. circumvenio = to 
encompass, to deceive, from circum = around, 
and venio = to come. Compare our elang 
phrase ** to get round " a person.) 

# 1. Lit. : To go round. 

2. Fig.: To deceive, to delude, to cheat, to 
get (he best of, to gain an advantage over by 
arts or trickery. 

" Fearing to he cir mm vented hy his cruel brethren." 
— Knoll es : Hist, of Turks. 

9 ir-cum-vent'-ed, pa. par. [Circumvent.] 

* 9 ir-cum-vcnt -er, s. [Eng. circumvent ; 
-er.) One who circumvents, deeeives, or gains 
an advantage over another. 

9 ir-ctim-vent'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cir- 
cumvent.) 

A. A B, As pr. par. dpartic. adj. : (See the 
verb). 

"The secretary would not cosily give way to any dr- 
cum nmri»i| 7 and unfair dealings with him.”— Camden 
(ifloO). 

C. eubst. : Tlie act of deceiving, delud- 
ing, or imposing upou ; circumvent ion. 

9ir-cdm-vcn'-tton, rLnf. circumvr.ntio = 
a deceiving ; circuwrewfo = to deceive : circuwt 
= around, about ; venio = to come.] 
f 1. The act of deceiving, deluding, or 
gaining an advantage over by tlie use of arts 
ami trickery. 

"Tlnv stuff their prisons, but with men committed 
rather »-y efreumennfion than any Just causa."— Milton: 

H is'. Bag. 

* 2. Means to circumvent 

" Whatever hath l*cen thought, on In this state, 

That t-nuld ho brought to loHlily act. «ro Rotna 
lla<l rfrcnino^i-irtrL'' 

fthnkesp. : Cortot anus, LX | 


gir-eiim-vcnt’-ivc, a. [Eng. circumvent ; 
sutt. -ive (q.v.).] Deceiving by arts or trickery ; 
deluding, imposing upon, gainiog an advan- 
tage of. 


t 9ir-cum-vent'-or, s. [Latin = a deceiver, 
a cheat ; circumvauo ■=. to deceive, to cheat.] 
I. Ord. Lang. : One who circumvents, do. 
ceives, deludes, or takes advantage of anothei 
by arts or trickery. 


"... the moat false and corrupt traitor, deceiver, 
and clrcumeentor against your Majesty's royal person, 
and the imperial crown of tbts realm."- Burnett : 
Records ; Attalmler of Cromwell, 


II. Civil Eng. : A surveying instrument, 
haviog a compass-box at top, for taking 
angles. (Knight.) Also called a Circum- 
ferentor. 


9ir~Cum-ver’-slon, ?. [Lat. circumversio 
= a turning round or about : circum. = around, 
about ; rersio — a turning; verto =i to turn.' 
The act of turning around or about 

"For theao are the ascentlons of divers circles— 
the cirewmeer sions and turnings about’ — U ol land : 


* gir-cum-vest', v.t. [Lat. ctVcumr^ffo, from 
circum = around, and vestio = to clothe ; vrstis 
= a garment.] To invest or cover round as 
with a garment. 

*• Who on this base the earth dldVt firmly found. 
And mad'st the deep to dreumsest it round. - ' 

R'otton. 


* 9ir-cum -vol-ant, a. [Lat. circumrohms, 
j r. par. of drcumvolo = to fly round.] Flying 
around. 


* cir-cum-vol-a'-tion, s. [Lat. rircumvo- 
latlo, from circumvolo — to fly round ; circwwi 
= around, aud volo = to fly.] The act of 
flying round or about. 


cir-cum-vol-u-tion, s. [Lat. circum = 
around, volutio — a turning, w£yo = to tuxu.) 

* A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of rolling or turning about. 

’* Stable without circumvolution." — More: Bong af 
the Soul, III., iL 86. 

2. The state of being rolled or turned round. 

3. Any thing rolled or turned round 
another. 

*’ Consider the obliquity or closeness of these cir. 
cumvolutions ; the nearer they are, the higher may b< 
the instrument."— WWdns. 

t II- Fig.: A winding about; artifice, cir* 
cumlocutioa. 

“He hod neither time nor temper for sentimental 
circumvolutions."— Disraeli : Conlngtby. bk vl.,ch. iL 

B. Technically: 

1. Anat.: One of the slnnous elevations on 
the surface of the brain in the higher animals. 

2. Arch. : The turns in the spiral of the 
lonie capital, which are usually three. 
(Gwilt.) 


* 9^ ,-cum_vo ^ v ®» [Lat. circumvolvo , 
from circum = around, aud volvo = to roll.] 

1. Transitive ; 

1. To roll round orabout ; to revolve round. 

" So that whene'er we circumooloe our eyes."— Her* 
rick : On Fletcher's Plays. 

2. To move round or about; to revolve 
round. 


... to escribe each sphere an intelligence to 
circwmtwfra it, were unphilosophlcaL” — Glartville • 
Scepsis. 

IL Intrans. : To roll or turn round; to 
revolve. 

"And slowly clrcumvoleo* tho labouring wheel below." 

Darwin : Ix>ves of the Plants ' 

9ir'~cum-vdlved t pa. par. or a. [Circum- 
vglve.) 


* 9ir-oum-volv'-mg, pr. pir. or a. [Cir- 

cumvoi.ve.] 


This coast is safeguarded from sand aud stealth by 
a defensive wall, so l,( K h a* hinders the affrlghtiivg 
sight of a circumvolring wlldeme**. — Mr T. Herbert: 
Travels, p. 181). 


®^'CU8 (1), s. [Lat. circus ; Gr. Kip*o?(WrJfcoa) 
= a circle; Fr. cDvue.] [Circle.] 

L Oniiiwry Language: 

1. A place of amusement in which feats of 
horsemnnship und acrobatic displays are ex- 
liihlted ; the entertainment given. 

* 2. An oticlosure of whatever kind. 

"Tho narrow circus of my dungeon wall." 

Byron : Lament of Tasso. 

3. The performers or troupe in a circus. 

4. A circular row of houses. 


bml, b6y\ poi\t, J(^I; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bon<?h; go, gem; thin, thts; sin, as; expect, Xonophon, exist. -L6g. 
-olan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -{ion, -^lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous — shus. -blc, -glo, &c. = bel g^L 
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circus— clrrocumulu9 


IT In ancient architecture the circus was a 
straight, long, narrow building, whose length 
to its breadth was generally as five to one. 
It was divided dowu the centre by au orua- 
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FLAN OF A ROMAN CIRCUS. 


mented barrier called the spina, and was used 
hy the Romans for the exhibition of public 
spectacles. Sevend existed at Romo, whereof 
the most celebrated was the Circus Maximua. 
Tlie spectacles of the circus were called the 
Circensiau Games . . . (Gwilt.) The circus 
was used not only for horse and chariot rsces, 
but wrestling, the cactus, and other athletic 
games. It was noted for being tlic liauut of 
fortune-tellers. 

11 . Med. : A circular bandage. (Dunglison.) 

<ir CU8 (2), s. [lo Gr. *ip*o? ( kirkos ) = n 
hawk, from its flying in circles.] 

Orniffc. ; The Harrier, e genus of birds 
belonging to the family Falconidae, and con- 
stituting the typical genus of the sub-family 
Circioie. The bill is moderate, the nostrils 
sub-oval, the tarsi elongated, the toes 
generally short, the third quill of the wings 
the longest, the sides of the head with a 
circle of feathers like the capital disc of the 
owls. Yarrell describes three British species, 
Circus (r ntginosus the Marsh Harrier), C. 
cyancus (the Hen Harrier), and C Mcntagui 
(Montague's Harrier), 

cirl, s. [Ital. cirlo , from zirlore ; Sp. chirlar = 
to twitter. Cf. Lat. zinzilulo = to chirp.] 
Etymologically it means a twitterer. It ia not, 
however, used aa an independent word, but 
only as the first elemeot in the subjoined 
compound. 

cirl-bunting, s. 

0rm7&. : A species of bunting, the Emberiza 
cirlus. 

'•The CM Bunting is geuerally found on the coast, 
and does not appear to go far inland ... It is much 
more shy than the Yellow Bunting. The neat Is 
usually placed higher above the ground than that of 
tbe \ellow nuutlng. French bellow Arnmer, and 
Blackthroated Yellow Arnmer, are the provincial 
names which have been applied to it . . . In the 
northern counties the Cirl Bunting Is very rare . . . 
The CM Bunting is most numerous in the southern 
parts of the European ca n t tnen t J*a rrell ; British 
Birds 

• (jlr'-o-grUle, s. [Lat. chtrragrillus, from Gr. 
XotpoypvAAia* (choirogrullios) \oipos (choir os) 
= a young pig, and ypv AAo? ( grullos ) — pig.] 
The liyrax (q.v.) or coney. 

’* A cirogriUe which cheweth code."— iFucti/Ter Lev. 
xt. s. 

• 9irque (que as k),s. [Fr. cirgue.] [Circus.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A circus, or circular erection, 

“Vast and edgeways ; like a dismal cirque 
Of Druid stones. A ca It : Hyf>erion. 1. 

2, A circle. 

IL Geol. : Au encircling cliff. (Scroj*.) 

clrqne couchant.a. Lying or couching 
iu a circle. {Keats: Lamia , i. 46.) 

cirr-. [Cirrh-.] 

9ir’-rato, n. [Lat. cirraf us = curled.] Having 
a cirrus or cirri. 

cirrato antennae, 5. pi. Antennae in 
which each joint is furnished with cirri, 
which are generally fringed with fine hairs. 

9ir-ra'-ted, a. [Lat. cirrus = a curl.] 
Curled. (Woodward: Fossil Shells. ) 

Cirrh-, pref. [See def.] A wrong but very 
common fonn of cirr*, from the mistaken 
notion that the Latin cirrus = a curl, repre- 
sented a Ur. *tppos(fcirr/uw), which is not found. 

9ir rha -gra, s. [Lat. cirrus = n curl, and 
Gr. ay pa { agru ) = a seizure.] 

Med. : Plica, a disease endemic in Poland, 
Lithuania, and other parts of Northern Europe, 
characterised hy interlacing, twisting, and 
agglutination or matting of the hair. 

^Ir rha’ tu lus, s. [Lat. cirrus = a curl, a 
tendril ; and Gr. ruAoy ( tulos ) = a knot.] 

Zool. : A genus of Annelides, in which the 
branch ife consist of very long filaments, and 


io which a series cf long filaments are situated 
round the nape. (Craig.) 

9 lr-rhf-fcr-oua, a. [CinRiFF.Rcua.] 

9 ir'-rhi-form, a. [CmniFonw.] 

9 ir-rhig'-er-ous, a . [CinmoEnous.] 

9ir'-rhi-grado, s. [Lat. cirrus = a curl; 
gratfior - to walk, move about.] 

iYu/. Hist. : Having the power of motion by 
the cirri, or hair-like appendages. 

9ir-rhis r -6m-us f s. [Lat. cirrus = a curl; 
Gr. ertopa (soma) = a body.] 

Ichthy . ; A genua of fishes, in which tlio sides 
of the body are furnished with cirriforia pro- 
cesses. (Craig.) 

9ir-rhi - te^, s. [Lat. cirrus = n curl.] A 
genus of fishes belonging to the Percida\ or 
Perches, with broad, oval, compressed todies ; 
pectoral fins, large round ; the ventral* be- 
hind the pectoral, and the anal nad dorsal 
spines very strong. (Craig.) 

9ir-rho-bran-chi-a-ta, s. pi. [Let. cirrus 
= a curl, and Mod. La t.' branchial a, from Gr. 
Ppdyx cop (brengftion) = a fin, e gill.] 

Zool. ; A group of Gasteropodous Molluscs, 
comprehending hut one family, the Dentaliidie. 

9ir'-rho-pode, s. [Lat. cirrus = a curl, and 
Gr. wovs (poa*), genit. 7ro5o? (podos) = a foot.) 
Zool. : The same as Cirbiped (q.v.). 

9ir-rho-n6s -us, s. [Gr. Ktppoc (kirrhos) — 
yellow, and i'6<ros (nosos) = a disease.] 

Med. : A disease of the foetus in which there 
la a yellow colouratioa of the serous mem- 
brane. (Dunglison.) 

9ir'-rhose, a. [Mod Lat. cirrosus, from Class. 
Lat. cirrus = a curl] The same aa Cmnnous 
(q.v.). 

9ir-rho‘-sis, s. [Gr. ntpp6c (kirrhos) = yel- 
low, and med. suflf. -osis (q.v.).] A yellow 
colouring matter, sometimes secreted in the 
tissues, owing to a morbid process. (Dung- 
lison.) 

cirrhosis hepatis, s. A disease of the 
liver, in which it becomes smaller end firmer, 
commonly called “hob-nailed” or “gin- 
drinker's ’* liver. 

Cirrhosis 0/ the Lung: A disease of the 
lungs. (Dunglison.) 

9ir-rhot'-iC, a. [Formed on analogy of other 
words from cirrhosis (q.v.).] Affected with, 
or having the character of cirrhosis. 

fir-rhous, 9ir-rh6se, a. [Let. cirrus = & 
curl, a tendril.] 

Bot. : Terminated by a epiral or flexuose, 
filiform appendage ; as the leaf of Gloriosa 
superba. This is due to an elongation of a 
costa. (Lind ley.) 

9ir-rhus, s. [Cirrus.] 

9(r'-ri, s. pi. [Cmnus.] 

9ir-ri-bar-bi'-na0, s pi. [Mod. Lat. cirri- 
barbus , and fern. pi. adj. suff. -ina?.] 

Ichthy. : A sub-family of Blenniidse, distin- 
guished by the lower jaw heing larger than 
the upper. (Craig.) 

9ir-ri-bar'-bus, s. [Lat. cirrus - a curl, and 
barba = a heard.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes belonging to the 
family Blenniidse. having the head and mouth 
furnished with numerous cirri. It* constitutes 
the typical one of the sub-family Cirribarbime. 

9ir-rif -er-oiis, 9ir-rhif , -er-ous > a. [Lat. 
cirrus = a curl, and /era = to bear.] 

Biol. : Bee ring cirri, tendrils, or claspers. 

9ir'-rt form, 9lr-rhi-form, a. [Lat cirrus 
= a curl, and forma = a form.] Having the 
foi-ra of a tendril. 

9ir-rig'-er-ou9, n. [Lat cirrus ~ a curl, 
and gcro = to bear, to carry.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Having the hair curly. 

2. Bot. y Zool., &c. : Having cirri or hair-like 
appendages. 

9ir‘-ri-grade, n. & s. [From Lat. cim« = 
a curl, and grwlior = to go.] 


A. Asad}. : Moving by cirri (Ouvn.) 

B. As subst. : An animal moving hy drrt 
(Owen.) 

9ir-ri-pec -tus, s. [Lat. cirrus = a curl, end 
pvc tus = a breast.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of fishes belonging to the 
family Blennida;, furnished with a seuiicircl® 
of filaments round the nape. 

9ir -ri ped, 9ir'-ri-pcde, s. [Lat. cirrus 
= a curl, and pes (genit. ]>edis) — a foot.] 

Zool. : An animal of the sub-class Cirri- 
ped i a (q.v.). 

"... now we come to a most limiorUnt dlvcrsitj 
in the metamorphosis, or rather, to follow Professor 
Owen, in the inetAge inr*U, c.f the young cirripede.’’-^ 
Owen : Lect. on Comp. A not., lect. xit. 

9ir-rip'-ed-a, 9ir-rhip -ud-a, 9ir ri- 
ped -i-a, 9tr-rhi-ped'-i-a l 9ir-rhop~ 
6d-a, a. [Lat. cirrus = a curl, and pes 
(genit. pedis) ; Gr. won? (pou$) = a foot.] 

1. Zool.: A sub-class of Crustacea, unlike as 
the Barnacles and Acorn-shells ranked under 
the Cirripeda may appear to eu edible crab or 
a lobster. For e long time indeed zoologists 
could not agree where to put the bamaelea 
and aeorn-ahells till a discovery of their meta- 
morphosis settled, or at least helped to settle, 
their true situation. On tlie 23txl April, Mr. 
V. Thompson, while crossing the ferry at the 
little town of Passage, 7$ miles E’S.E. of 
Cork, caught hy meana of a amall muslin 
towing-net, numerous specimens of a small 
translucent animal about one-tenth of an inch 
long, which seemed 6 new species. Others of 
the same kind were collected on May 1st, 1K26, 
and placed in a glass with salt water. On the 
8th, two lost their power of locomotion aud 
their eyes, and became acorn-shells(halani), aa 
did the rest within a few days. In e paper 
rend by Mr. Thompsou before the Royal 
Society on March 5th, 1S35, he shewed that 
the Lepades (barnacles proper) underwent an 
analogous transformation. He considered 
that these facts proved the acorn-sliells end 
barnacles to be Crustaceans. So also, either 
before or afterwards, did M. Straus Durrk- 
heira, and Dr. J. Martin Saini A ige. The 
degradation of a change which converts a free 
and eyed animal into one fixed and eyeless baa 
since been called Retrograde Development. 
The characteristics of the adult cirripedia are 
these: Adult attached enclosed in an integu- 
mentary sac, within which a niany-valved 
shell is typically developed ; anteome modified 
for adhesion ; ahdomeo free and rudimentary ; 
thoracic segunents usually carrying six pairs 
of forked ciliated limbs. Sexes generally 
united. The standard work on this sub-class 
is that by Danviu, published by the Ray 
Society. He divides it into three orders : (1) 
Thorncica, including the sessile families Ba- 
lanidie, Verrucidie, and the pedunculated 
Lepadidte ; (2) Abdominalin ; (3) Apoda. The 
cirripeds exist in nearly all seas. [Barnacle.] 
2- Paleront. : Only the Thoracica have been 
found fossil. As far as is yet known the 
Lepadidae began in the Upper Silurian ; Turri- 
lepas, a genue ranked with the Balanidie, but 
which may be Yerrucidfe, iu the Lias ; an un- 
equivocal specimen of the Verrucidie in the 
Chalk, and undoubted Balanidie in the Eocene 
and the Tertiaries. Pollicipea occurs in the 
Rhietic and Stonestield Slate. 

9ir-ro-cu'-mu-lus, s. [From Lat cirrus = 
a curl, end cumulus — a heap.] 

Meteor. : A kind of cloud, in the main r&- 



CIRnOCUMULUS CLOUD. 


semhliog a cumulus, but in certain respects 
like a cirrus too. It consists of A connected 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or# wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, ijjoite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a. q 11 - kw. 
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system or series of small roundish elouds 
placed in order or contact. It resembles the 
scales of a mackerel . The name was first given 
by Mr. Luke Howard. 

cir'-ro-Hte, s. [Gr. <uppds ( kirros ) = pale 
yellow, and Eng. sud. -ite (Min.) (q.v.). J 
Min.: A mineral consisting of phosphoric 
acid, 4117; alumina, 20*1 ; lime, 32*9; water, 
5 3 = 100. It occurs In an irou mine at 
Wes tana in Sennia. 

9 ir' rose, o. [Cirahous.] 

9ir ros’-tom-i, s. pi. [ I>at. cirrus = a curl ; 
Gr. oropia {stoma) = a mouth.] 

Ichthy. : Another name for the Pharyngo- 
hranchii (q.v.), 

9ir ros'-to mous, a, [Cihrostomi.] Per- 
taining to, or characteristic of tliu Cinostoiui, 

9lr ro stra' tU3, b. [From Lat, cirrus = a 
cm l, and stratus = strewed, spread flat.) 

Meteor, : A kind of cloud blending the 
characteristics of the stratus and of the cumu- 
lus, the former predominating. It consists of 
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a horizontal or alightly inclined aheet of cloud, 
with the circumference, which is upward, be- 
coming gradually attenuated, whilst its lower 
part is undulated or concave. Groups or 
patches of cirrosfmfi/s are sometimes scattered 
over the sky near the horizon. The name 
cirro-stratus was first given by Mr. Luke 
Howard. 

9 ir'-rous, a. [CianHous.) 

9ir' rus, 9ir rhiis (pi. 9ir'-ri, 9lr'-rhi), 

s. (Lat. cirrus = a curl, a tendril.] 

I. Of both forms : 

1. Hot. : The thread-like tendrils or filaments 
by which certain climbing plants attach them- 
selves to trees, stones, etc. ; one of the fulcra 
or props of plants. (Craig, Buchayian.) A 
cirrua may bo on a corolla, a peduncle, a leaf, 
or a petiole. Examples, the corolla of Stroph- 
anthus, the peduncle of Smilax horrkla, the 
leaf of Gloriosa superba, or the petiole of the 
pea. ( Lindley .) 

2. Zaol. : A slender, fringe-like appendage 
In some inferior nniiuals, which aids m loco- 
motion. (Carj>enter.) 

3. Ichthy. : The aoft filaments attached to 
the jaws of certain fishes. (Craig.) 

II, Only of the form cirrus : 

1, Paleront. ; A genua of fossil spiral shells. 
The shell is discoidal and has a large utnbiil- 
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cus ; tho uppar surface bears n row of spines, 
which hi tna neighbourhood of tho aperture 


are tubular and have their ends perforated. 
One genus ranges from the Devonian to the 
Jurassic. (Nicholson.) 

2. Meteorol. : A form of cloud, composed of 
thin filaments, the union of which resembles 
sometimes a brush, sometimes s»»all patches 
of woolly hair, and again slender network. 
The cirrus is the feathery or streak-like 
cloudlet which is highest of all iuthe heavens. 

9 lr' 81 um, 5 . [Or. Ktpcrioi' (kirsion) = a kind 
of thistle, said to cure varicocele.] 

Ilot. : A genus of Compositie, supposed to 
have healing qualities. 

911 *'- so - 9 cle, s. [Gr. tupo-os (kirsos) = a 
swelled vein, and iey\y (belt) = a tumour.] 

Med. : The varicose dilntion of the sper- 
matic vein. (Dunglison.) 

9 ir-sd -i dc^, a. [Gr. mpaos (kirsos) — a 
swelled vein, and <TSo? (eidos) — resemblance.] 
Med. : Varicosa or resembling a varix. A 
term once atiplied to tho upper part of the 
brain, us well as to the spermatic vessels. 
(DunpJbtore.) 

9 ira~ 6 m pha-lds, $. [Fr, cirsomphale, from 
Gr. Kiptro? (torsos) = a swelled vein, and opfya.- 
Ao? (omphalos) — the navel.] 

Med : A varicose dilation of the veius aur- 
rounding the navel. (Dwnjlisou.) 

9 irs- 6 ph-th&r-mi-a, s. [Gr. Ktpo-os (kirsos) 
= a swelled vein, ami IxfrOaApfc (ophthahnos) 
= the eye.] 

Med. : A swelled or varicose state of the 
vessels of the eye. 

9 irs 6 -tome, b. [Gr. Ktp<r6s (kirsos) = a 
swelled vein ; ropy (tome) = a cutting ; r<p.vu> 
(fcmnd) = to cut.] 

Surg. : An instrument used iu the extirpa- 
tion of a varix or varicose vein. (Kyiight.) 

9lT3-5t -orn-y, s. [Gr. Ktpaos (kirsos) = a 
swelled vein, and ropy (lom?) = n cutting.] 
Surg. : Any operation for the removal of 
varices by incision. (Dvmglinon.) 

* 9 *ir -ur-glen, a [Suroeon.] 

9 IS (1), in compos. [Lat. = on tbia aide.] For 
definition see etymology. 

els -equatorial, a. Situated on this side 
the equator. 

Bo t. Gcog. : The els-equatorial region of 
South America constitutes a distinct botanical 
province. (ThonU.) 

91 s (2), s. [Gr. nis (kis) — the com-weevil.] 
Entom. : A genus of Coleopterous insects, 
the typical one of the family Cissida*, 
inhabitants of the fungi growing on trees. 
Tribe, Xylophogi. (Craig.) 

9 ls-al pine. a. [Lat. cisalpinns, from ci 5 = 
on this side, and Alpinus = Alpine, from 
Alpes = the Alps.] Situated south of the 
Alps ; as regards Home, this side of the Alps ; 
tho opposite to Transalpine. 

^ The Cisalpine republic was formed by tho 
French in May, 1797. In 1S02 its name was 
altered to the Italian republic, and in March, 
1805, it became the kingdom of Italy, hut by 
no menu* the ancestor of thu kingdom of 
Italy now existing. 

1 9i3-S,t-l3.n -tlo, a. [Formed on analogy of 
Cisalpine, from Lat. cis = on this side, and 
Eug. Afianfic.] On this side of thu Atlantic. 

91 s -cd, s. [Etyin. unknowu.] 

Ichthy. : The American popular name for 
several species of the genus Coregouus. 

* 9 lser(l), s. [Cidek.] 

9 lser (2), «. [Scissors.] 

91 s -lou, s. [Cmsi.EU.] 

Jewish Months: The same as CmsLlEu(q. v.). 

9 ls‘ Ho, s. [Cicely.] 

*j Silken Cislic : I'incetoxicum officinale. 

(Gerard.) 

9 ia ma-t&n, s. [Ciiicum.] 

t 9 i 3 -mon -tanc, a. (lAt. cis = on this side 
of ; nwntuniM perta'n ng to t he in >nr tains ; 
Bniiu = n mountain.] Situated on this side 
of the mountains. 


* £ls -pa-d&ne, a. fLat. cis =00 this side, 
and 1‘udanus = pertaining to tbe Padus= the 
river Po.J Situated on the south side of the 
Po ; as regards Rome, on this side of the Po. 

^The Cispadane and Transpadane republics 
were two republics situated respectively on 
this and the other side of the Po. They were 
merged in the Cisalpine republic iu October, 
1797. (Uaydn, <C c.) 

918S-&m‘-pel-OS, $. [Gr. *i<r< 7 o« (kissos) - 
ivy, and dpntXos (umpelos) — n vine, from the 

f dants being like ivy in the green rambling 
iranches, and like the vino in having the fruit 
in racemes.) 

Bot. : A genua of climbing shrubs. Order, 
Meuisperumcea;. It grows iu almost every 
mountainous part of the Cape of Good Hope, 
't he ruotis used as an emetic and cathartic by 
tho Boers. (Dunglison <t v Craig.) Cissamjielos 
0 volifolia is used in Brazil ; C. Pareira, and C. 
Caapeba in the West Indies, and C. Mauritania 
in Madagascar, as tonics and diuretics. C. 

? laberrima and C. ebroctmta are prescribed in 
Irazil against serpent- bites. Hie root of 
Cissampelos obtecta , an Indian species, yields 
an intoxicating apirit. (Lindley.) 

918 -si-daa, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. cis (2) 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera. 

918 -aln-um, b. [Gr. mWtov (kission), from 
Kicrad? (kissos) = ivy. ] 

Med. : A name given to a pla&ter of ivy used 
In wounds of the nerves or teuduus. 

9 18-81 - te ^, b. [Gr. ku raoq (kissos) — ivy.) 

Entom. : A genus of Coieopteruns insects, 
belonging to the section Heteroracra, and the 
trihe Trachelidcs. 

9 I 33 ' Old, b. & a. [Gr. KKraonSys (kissoeides) =- 
like ivy, from kictvos (fciswos) = ivy, and efdo* 
= appearance, form. ) 

A. As substayitive : 

Geom. : A curve invented by Diodes, for the 
purpose of solving two celebrated problems of 
the higher geometry, viz., to trisect a plane 
angle, and to construct two geometrical means 
between two given straight lines. (ir« 6 s^r.) 

B As adj. : Included (as an angle) between 
two intersecting curves. 

9183 -oid al, o. [Eng. cissoid ; -al.) Pertaln- 
to, or of the nature of a cissoid. 

* 9 ls-sor, * 913 -sour, 5. [Scissone.] 

9 I 8 - 3 U 8 , «. [Gr. itiacrds (kissos) — ivy.] 

Bot. : A genus of vine-bearing plants, bo- 
longing to the order Ampclideae. It is closely 
akin to Yitis, the Vine genue. The leaves of 
Cissus cordata and C. setosa are said to possess 
acrid properties. They are deemed useful in 
bringing indolent tumours to suppuration. 
The berries of the latter species are also acrid. 
Both the leaves and the fruit of C. tinctoria 
abound in a green colouring matter, which on 
exposure becomes blue ; it is used by the 
Brazilian Indians as a dye for cotton fabrics. 
(Lindley.) 

91 st, s. [Fr. ciste; Lat, cijrfa, from Gr. Ki<rry 
(kisti) = a bux, a chest.] 

1. Arch. Sculp. : A ehest or basket. A 
term used to denominate the mystic baskets 
used in processions connected with the Elefl- 
ainiau mysteries. It was originally formed of 
wickerwork, and when afterwards made of 
metal, the form and texture were preserved 
in imitation of the original material. When 
sculptured on ancient monuments it indicates 
some connection with the mysteries uf Ceres 
and Bacchus. (GirHf.) 

2 . Anfiguffi«: 

( 1 ) A tomb of the Celtic period, consisting 
of a stone chest, covered with stone slabs. 
VHV&ster.) In Celtic or Druidical buildings, 
tho chamber formed of laterally recumbent 
blocks of st-ne. (Gwilt.) 

* (2) A boxliko excavation. 

“The** ovftl pit* or cistt were nKuit four f<*t loag 
they wi-rw m-atly cut lnt<» tbe clmlk. *ud wrro with 
the *koluton» covered with » pyramid of itouc* *nd 
flint*."— .<rcA<*ofo^Li. x* S 40 . 

<3) A l«»x, usually of bronze, for toilet 
purposes. Many line specimens have t»een 
loimd iu Italy. 

913 ta 9 c no, b. pi. [Gr. mo-tos (kist<a) = ths 
Cist us or Hock-rose, and Lat. fem. pi. adj 

Mltf. •dO'fl'.] 


boH, b6j^; pdtit, 1 <^ 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, chin. bcnt?h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph t 
-clan. -tlan = sham -tlon, -slon = shun; .-^lon, -slon ^ zhun. -tlous, -slotis, -clous = shus, -blc, -die, Ac.= bol, d$L 
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cistaceous— citatory 


Hot. . Rock-roses, an order of plants, the 
tvpical one of the Hlliance Cistales. It con- 
sists of shrubs or herbaceous plants, often 
with viscid branches The leaves are entire, 
opposite or alternate, feather-veined, or more 
rarely fcm-vriued. The flowers, which are 
▼ery fugacious, arc generally io unilateral 
racemes ; their colour is white, yellow, or red ; 
sepals 3—5, persistent unequal, petals five, 
rarely three, stamens bypogyuous distinct, 
definite or indefinite in number; ovary one 
or man y-cel led, with the style and atigma both 
simple. Fruit capsular, 3—5 or ten-valvcd, 
one-celled, with parietal placentae, or imper- 
fectly live or ten-celled. They are found 
chiefly in the South of Europe and the North 
of Africa One is British. Known genera in 
1S45, seven ; secies 1S5. For their qualities 
see Cochlospermum and Ladanum. 

9is-ta'-ceous, a. [CisTACE.e.) 

Bot. : Belonging to, or riiaracteristic of the 
Cistaceie (q.v.). 

^fs'-tal, a, [Lat. cis(/ii5) ; Eng. suff -of.] 

Bat. : Pertaining to Lind ley's botanical 
alliance Cistales (q v.). 

^lS-ta -le£, s. pL [From cistus, and Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. Buff. -ales ] 

Bot. . An alliance of plants, placed by 
Lindley under his Hy perilous Exvgens lie 

includes under it the Cistacete, Brassicaeere, 
Resedacea*, and Capparidacete, though it is 
hard to believe that Brassicacese is not entitled 
to rank as the type of an alliance. 

Qls-te -la, ^Is-tel'-la, s (Lat. cistella — a 
little chest, dim in. of cista = a chest.] 

1. Entom. (i Of the form Cistela) : A genus of 
Coleopterous insects, the typical one of the 
tribe Cistelides. Suh-seetion, Stenelytra. 
There are five British species. (SAa^*.) Cisfrfa 
ceramboidcs is fouod on flowers ; C. sulphured 
is confined to the sea-coast. 

2. Bot. (Of the form Cistella) : A capsular 
shield of some lichens. [Cistula.] 

5is-t€l’-l-des, s. pL [Lat. cistela,] 

Entom. : A* tribe of Coleopterous insects, of 
which Cistela is the type. Section Heteromem, 
aub-section Stenelytra. 

Cis ter -clan (clan ns shan), s. & o. [Low 
Lat. Cistercium; Fr. Cisteaux, Citeaux, a con- 
vent situated near Dijon in France.] 

A, As substantive .* 

Ch. Hist. : A member of a certain monastic 
order in the Roman Church, foonded in 
1098 by Robert, abbot of Molesme in Bur- 
guudy, who having lost hope of inducing 
the monks, whose chief he was, to live up 
to the rule prescribed by St. Benedict, 
retired with twenty associates to Citeaux [see 
etym.] and founded there a congregation which 
afterwards developed into the order of the Cis- 
tercians. It went through the ordinary cycle 
ofeuch monastic 
institutions, i.e., 
at first its mem- 
bers were poor 
and really holy ; 
then the fame 
of their sanctity 
a p reading through 
^Europe, branches | f ^ 
of the order were c-f 1 

established in 
many places. To , .O*- 

aid men so deserv- 
ing, large contri- t ' 

butions were given 
by pious men and. 
women, and before M 
the twelfth cen- 
tury had run its 
course, the Cis- 
tercian communi- Cistercian monk. 

ties were wealth)’. 

With the growth of this wealth, the gradual 
relaxation of the strict Benedictine rules took 
place, till finally the Cistercians lost their 
high reputation and sank to the level of the 
order against which their secession had been 
a protest, and to that of the monastic order 
generally. During the time that the order 
was rising in importance, it enjoyed the ad- 
vocacy of the celebrated St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, who is regarded as its second parent 
aud founder, so tnat it is sometimes called the 
Bernard i tie order, or the order of St. Bernard. 
Between them and the Cluniacensians there 


was considerable animosity, and c\cn public 
controversy. (JfosJirim : Church His 1 ., cent, 
xi., xii.) 

B As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
with the order of monks descril>ed in A. 

9is-tern, * 9ls -terne, * sis -t erne, 5. & a. 

[Lat cistern a; O. Fr. cisterne ; Ft. cilcime. ] 

A. As sii&staufiir : 

L Ord i na ry La nguage: 

1. An artificial receptacle or reservoir for 
the storage of water. 

” From tome of these cittern* Cw»*r’« troops were 
supplied . . .“—Sttarpe : Hist. Egypt, ch. x. 

"There J* the cuferrj, w hero Josephe *’M cut In of 
bis brethereu.” — MaundsrUl*. p. IW. 

2. A natural reservoir or place where the 
drainage of a watershed collects. 

"In the wide citterns of the lakes confin’d." 

Sir R. BUtckmore. 

3. A metal or slate vessel for the etorage of 
water or other liquid. 

"A cittern coiitatuiiig a hundred end twenty gallons 
of punch was emptied to his Majesty's health . . 

Jtfaca ula y .■ Hitt. Eng. . ch. xxi. 

IL Technically : 

1. .Mining: A tank in a deep mine-shaft, 
eet upon a acarcemeut; it serves to receive 
the water of the puinp below, and supply 
water to the pump above. The usual length 
for a set of mining-pomps is tweoty-five to 
thirty fathoms. At suen intervals cisterns 
are placed. (Knight.) 

2. Steam-engine: The vessel enclosing the 
condenser of a condensing ateam -engine, and 
containing the injection water. (Knight.) 

3. Glass Monuf. • The receptacle into which 
glass is ladled from the pots to be poured od 
the table in making plate glass, or in casting 
glass. (A'ni^Af.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

cistern-barometer, $. 

Meteor Instrum. : A barometer having the 
tube immersed below in a ciatem of mercury. 

cistern-filter, s. A cistern haring a 
permanent chamber, which has filtering mate- 
rial intervening between the supply and dis- 
charge. (Knight.) 

Cistern-pump, s. A email pnmp, lift, 
or force for pumping water from the moderate 
depth of a cistern. 

9 ls-tcr'-na, s. [Lat.] A term applied to 
1 various parts of the body which serve as 
reservoirs for different fluids. The fourth 
ventricle of the brain has been ao called. 
(Dunglison.) 

• 9is-tern~esse, s. [O. Fr. cisterne.] [Cis- 
tern.] A cistern, a reservoiT. 

" To that cUtemette be ran to ten." 

Gent tit arui Exodut, lt)60l 

9is'-tiC, a. [Eng. cist ; -ic.] Pertaining to, or 
1 of the nature of, a cist. 

9lS-to-g&s'-tcr, s. [Gr. kCs (kis ) — the corn- 
weevil, and yatrrijp (gasfer) — the belly, from 
its inflated abdomen.] 

Entom. : A genus of Dipterous insects, 
They belong to the family Moscidae nud sub- 
tribe Atberieera. 

91s- tome (Eng.), 9is-t6’-ma (Mod. Lat .), s. 
[Gr. kcctttj (kLtl) = a small box or chest, and 
( TTOfia (stoma) = a mouth. Apparently a 
wrong formation for cistotome.] 

Bot. : A funnel-shaped prolongation of the 
cuticle into the openings of tbe sbunata. It 
is called also the Ostiole. 

91s top -ter-is. 9ys-top -ter is, s. [Or. 
kuttov (fcis/oa) = a bladder, and ir rtp»< (pUrU) 
= a fern.] 

Bot. ; A species of fern, so called from the 
indusiuni being shaped like a bladder. '1 In re 
are several British varieties, of which C. 
fragilis is the best known. 

9i9-tu'-d6, s. (From Lat. cista — a box, and 

* testudo = tortoise. Apparently a wrong for- 
matiou for Cistitestndo.] 

Zool. : The Box Terrapins, a genus of the 
Emydae or River Turtles in which the two 
divisions of the carapace, or dorsal shell, nre 
movable on the same axis, and can be so 
closed as entirely to conceal the enclosed 
animal This genus contains the American 
Box Tortoises. C. Carolina is the common 
Box Tortoise of the United States. 


9iS’-tu-la^ s. [Dimin. of Lit. ekta = a box.] 

1. Zoo't.: A sub-genus of Molluscs, genus 
Cyelostoina. About seventy species are 
known from the West Indies and Tropical 
America. 

2. Bot. : A cell-shaped shield found in some 
lichens. [Cistella.] 

913 -tus, s. [Lat. cist us ; Gr. *(.'<rro? (kistos) => 
a rock-rose.] 

Pot. : The Rock-rose, a genus of elegant 
shrubs, with beautiful large red or white 
flowers, resembling a wild rose. Order, Cis- 
tacete. It has an imperfectly five or ten-celled 
capsule, a character distinguishing it from the 
lielianthemuiQ of this country, which lias but 
three cells. The species are tine showy shrubs 
with gaily coloured but fugaccous flowcis. 
Loudon (ed. I860) enumerates twenty-seven 
aperies as cultivated in British gardens, where, 
however, they at times require the protection 
of glass cases. The resinous balsamic sul>- 
stance called lsdanum i8 obtained from 
Cislus creticvs, ledon and ladanifcrvs. (Laca- 
num.] The latter two are sometimes called 
Gum Ci8ti. 

elst'-vaen, $. [Wei cistfaen = a British 
monument consisting of four flat stones 
placed at right angles with a fifth on the top.] 
Antiq. : Stone receptacles, rudely c>’flln- 
shaped, fonnd in ancient barrows, containing 
the bones of persons interred there. 

* 9 it, «. [A contracted form of ri/iren (q.v.).] 
An inhabitant of a city, a townsman, a cock- 
uey. Used in disparagement or contempt. 

** Bernard, thou art a ciX. m —Pojx : Satire t. UL 8k 

9it'-a-ble, a. [Eng. cif(c) ; -a&k.] Capable of 
being cited. (Gent. Magazine .) 

* 91 -ta-^ion, s. [Citation.] 

9 it'-%-<iel, s. (Fr. citadelle ; ItaU cittiidcUa, 
dimin. of citta = a city; Dan. citadel; Ger. 
citadelle; M. Sp. ciudadela, dimin. of ciudad 
= a city.] A castle or fortified place in a city, 
intended for the storage of arms, Ate,, and as 
a last point of defence. 

9it‘-a-grade» a. [Citigrade.] 

* 91 -tal, &. [Eng. cit(e) ; -ah] 

1, A summons to appear before a superiol 
or a judge, a citation. 

2, A reproof or impeachment. 

3, A quotation, a recital. 

“ He nuide a hluaking cital ot hlm*elf. 

And chid hU truant yunth." 

Phakrep, : 1 Hen. IV., V. 1 

9i-ta’-tloD, ■ 9 i'-ta'- 9 i^on/ 9i-ta'-9l-oun, 

s. [Fr. citation; Ttal. citazione ; Lat. citatio t 
from cifo = to summon, to appear.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A summons. [IT. 1.] 

2. A quotation of the words of anolher ; tko 
bringing forward another as authority for a 
statement. 

“The letter-writer cannot read the»e citations with- 
out blushing, utter the charge he hath advanced. 
£<thop After bury. 

* 3. An enumeration, mention, or recital. 

". . . there remains a citation of such as may pro- 
duce it in any country.”— H a reey .’ On Consumption. 

IL Law: 

1. The act of summoning or citing n person 
to appear before a judge, especially of an 
ecclesiastical court. 

’’The ecclesiastical courts proceed according to the 
course of the Civil and Canon Lawe, hy citation, libel. 
Ac." — Jacob : Late Diet. 

2. The official summons or notice to appear 
served on any person. 

’’That In the londe cifadoun non nere 
Thurf bulle of the pope of Roma " 

Life qf Beket, «15. 

3. A reference to decided cases or books of 
authority to prove a point in law. 

ci-ta'-tor, s. [Lat.] One who cites. (JFefr* 
ster.) 

9 lta'-tor-y,a. [Lat. rifalorius = summoning 

T or pertaining to a summons ; rife = to cite, to 
summon to appear.] Pertaining to, in the 
form or of the nature of, a citation. 

”... letters citatory affixed on the doors of Ro- 
chester Cathedral, tbrw miles off. were torn down and 
burned. *— Hitman : Hut. IsU. Cttristianity. bk. xil 
ch. vn. 



fate, f3.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, oe = e. ey = a. au - kw. 
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cite, v.t. [Fr. c iter; 8p. & Port afar; Ital. 
T c itare; Lat. cito, inteus. form of cieo — to put 
In motion, to excite.] 

• 1. To call upon uuthnritatively, to enjoiu, 
to aurumon or urge to nti action. 

*• I *r>«ik to you, 8Ir Thiirlo ; 

For Vetontlne, l ueed nofccUe liiui to It, - 

Shukesp. : Ttoo Gent. qf Ter . , it 4. 

2. To summon officially to appear in a 
court. 

M He held a late court, to which 
She oft «u cited by them, but appear'd not. - 

Shakesp. : lien. 17//., Iv. L 

3. To quote, to adduce as an authority. 

“The devil can cite Scripture for his pnrpote.* 

Shakesp. : Mcr. qf l en Ice. 1. 8. 

**. , . looked and spoke iw If when citing a section 
he wiu making a discovery .”— Lord ilrougham Hut. 
Sketches ; iiirV. Gibbs. 

4. To bri ng forward or adduce as an example. 

• 6. To enumerate, to recount. 

'• We cite our faults." 

Slut keep. : Ttoo Gent qf Ter., iv. L 

• 6. To argue, prove, or evidence. 

*• Aged honour cites a virtuous youth." 

Hh a keep. : Alii Well, L S. 

Tf (1) Crabb thua dlatinguisbes between to 
cite and to quote : “ To cite is employed for per- 
sons or things ; to quote for things only : 
authors are cited, passages from their work9 
are quoted ; we cite only by authority ; we 
quote fur general purposes of convenience. 
Historians ought to cite their authority in 
ordei to strengthen their evidence and inspire 
confidence ; controversialists must quote the 
objectionable passages in those works which 
they wish to confute : it is prudent to cite no 
one whose authority is questionable ; it is 
superfluous to quote anything that cau be easily 
perused in the original.** 

(2) He thus discriminates between to cite 
an.l to summon : “ The idea of calling n person 
authoritatively to appear, is common to these 
terms Cite is used in a general sense, summon 
in a particular and technical sense : a person 
may be cited to appear before his superior ; he 
is summoned to appear before a court : the 
station of the Individual gives authority to 
the act of citing ; the law itself gives authority 
to tiiat of summoning. When cite is used iu a 
legal sense, it ia mostly employed for witnesses, 
and summon, for every occasion : a person is 
cited to give evidence, he is summoned to 
answer a charge.’* ( Crabb : Eng. Syrian.) 

• 9 it-e, s. [City.] 

9it’-cd, jxi. par. or a. [Cite.] 

” Forthwith tho cited dead, 

Of all past Ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten." Milton : P. L., HL 827. 

*9i-teo'(l), s. [Fug. c%); -«.] A person 
luted or summoned to appear before a judge. 


trees and shrubs. Order, Verbenaceae. The 
term fiddle-wood naturally suggests that it 
is used in the manufacture of violins, which 
is uot the case, as it is a corruption of the 
French word Jidele = faithful, this compli- 
mentary word having been applied because 
the wood, which is very hard, is trust woitby 
for carpentry or for buildiug purposes. 

9lth-aur-i -nus, $. [Mod. Lat. citharinus , 
from* Class. Lat. cifAara (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Saliuouidae containing 
apecies found in the Nile. 

* 9itb'-ar-ist t S. [Lat. c itharista *= a harper ; 
cithard — a harp.] A harp. 

“ The Pul try, the Cittudl*. the iuft Citharlst, 
ThoCioude, end tho uionycordla, the gyt bora Is gray." 

Haul ate, 11 L lo. 

9lth-ar-13 -tic, n. [Gr. KiSapitmua* (kithar- 
istikos) — pertaining to the lyre or harp ; 
*t0dpa ( kithnra ) = a lyre nr harp.] Relating 
to or adapted from the cithara. 

v 91th -or (1), *9ith'-ern, * 9yth-ron, s. 

[Cittern.] 

*■ The cythron, the pandora and the theorbo." 

Drayton : Polyolbion , 8oug Iv. 


• cither (2), s. [Cider.] 

* citho-rapes, 8. pi. [Etym. of first part of 
the word doubtful ; North. Eng. A Scotch rape ■* 
= ropes.] The traces by which a plough is 
drawn ia Orkney. 

* cithill, • cithole, s. [Citole.] 

• 91^-1-91310, * 9it -y-9i9m, $. [Eng. cit or 
city, and -cism.] The manners of a citizen or 
townsman. 

“Although no bred courtling. yet a mod particular 
man, of goodly having*,— reformed and transformed 
from hi* original city cit m." — O. Jonson ; Cynthia's 
Revets. 


9lt-ied. «. [Eng. city; -«f.] Belonging to 
or containing a city or cities ; resembling a 


city. 

•* From village* replete with ragg'd and eweating 
clowns, 

And from the loathsome air of smoky cUied towns." 

Drayton : Polyolbion, Song xlil. 


9it'-I-&rade, a. & s. [Fr. citigrade, from Lat. 
1 citvs = swift ; gradus — a step, from gradior 
— to walk.] 

A-. As adj. : Swiftly moving. 


B, As substantive : 


Zool. (pi.): A tribe of the Arachnidana or 
Spiders, sn uatued for their nimbleness. 

“A epidcr which wo* about three-tenth* of an inch 
in length, and which hi its general appearance re- 
ecmhled a Ci'ivrade’— Darwin : Voyage Round the 
World ted. 1870), cb. viSL, p. 160. 


•* 9it-ee (2), s. [City.] 

91 -ter, «. [Eng. cif(0; * er .) 

1. One wlio cites or 9ummona another to 
appear before a court. 

2. One who cites or quotes ; a quoter. 

“I must dcalre tho citer henceforward to Inform us 
of hi* edition* too ’—Atterlmry. 

* 9it'-€8S, s. [Eng, cit, and fern. aufl*. -ms.] 

1. A female cit or townswoman. 

“ Pits and citesses raise a Joyful strain ; 

TIi a good omen to begin a relgn.“ 

Drydrn ; Pro!, to Albion and AlbaniuS. 

2. A female citizen ; a citoyenne. 


* 9it -in-er, • 9yt-ten-ero, s. [Fr. citoyen 
= n citizen, mid Eng. sufT. -rr.] A person 
bred in n city, n cockney, a citizen. 

“ Hec civis. a cyttenrre.’' — irrififJlf : PocaA., p. 211. 

“ Ourosouerane lord— dlsponl* toane reuerend father 
in Of id iVtlr hischope of Dunkehi. au 1 to the ci‘inrris 
of tho towno of Dunkeid. the privilege and liberties 
grantlt to the blschonpls of Dunkeld and citineris 
thairuf of hefolr, . . . —Acts Ja. 17., 1606 («L 1814), 
p. m 

91-ting, pr. par., a., & 8. [Cite.] 

A- A B» As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of summoning to 
nppear before ajudge or court 


• 9lteyan, • 9ioteyan, s. [Citizen.] 

"He gnlfT oecsstoun lo the cieftynni* thairof to 
btche out of the toun."— Bellend : T. Lw., p. 20. 


•9ith'-a-ra, s. [Lnt., 
from Gr. KtSdpa (kithnra) 
= tt harp.] [Cittern.] 

1 Music: A musical 
Instrument resembling 
the harp. 

2. Zool. : A genus of 
molluscs, family Conuho 
(Cones). About fifty 
S]»eciiyt were discovered 
by Mr. Cuming lu tlie 
Philippine Islands. (5. 
/*. (Poof/tiiarit) 

91th ar-6x -yl-um, s. 

[Gr. fafldpa ( kithnra ) = 
a lyre, and ^uAoe (xufon) 
= wood.] 

Bot.: The Fiddle-wood, 
n genus of West Indian 



9it i-zoii, *9lt-o-scln, *9lt-i-zoin, 
*9lt c sain, * 9it-e-zcin, *9ifr-e-scyn, 

8. & a. [O. Fr. citcairi , cilnain, citeein ; Fr. 
citoycn; ltal. cittadino, from ctffd= a city; 
Sp. eiurfca/uiio, from ciudad = n city.] 

A. As substantive : 

• 1. A member of n atate or community, an 
Inhabitant of nny state or place. 

1' Tlie ** civis Uomanns,” or Roman citizen, 
had various and high privileges over foreigners. 
(Af t: xv i. 37, 38; xxii. 25-29.) [Civis.] 

2. A freeman of a city or municipality (op- 
]>osed to n foreigner or n shii'e). [FnKKMax.] 

“AH Inhabitant* within thr*a w-all* arr» nnt pnv 
perly cititens. but ullly such a* ara called freemen.*— 
Raleigh : History of the Worhl. 

3. All Inhabitant of n city or town (ojiposed 
to one living In the country or engaged In 
agriculture). 


4. A tradesman. 

“ Whrn ho spoak* nnt Hk« a citiien. 

You Rud him like a auldlrr. * 

Shakesp. : CorloL, 111. 8 . 


B. As adj. : Pertaining to, consisting, ax 
having the qualities of, a citizen or citizen*. 


“ So «!ck I am not, yet I am not well ; 

But not 10 cit Urn a wanton, a* 

To teem to die ere *ick." 

Shakesp. : Cymbelinc, iv. X 


citizen - soldier, a. A volunteer ; ona 
who is at the aaine time a citizen and a soldier. 


* 9it'-I-zen-oss, a. [Eng. cffizeit ; fem. suffi 
-ms.] A* female citizen. (Booth.) 

* 9it'-i-zen-ize, v.t. [Eng. citizen ; •ize.] To 
make into a citizen ; to admit to the rights and 
privileges of a citizen. 

"Talleyrand! woa cit limited in Pennsylvania^" — T . 
Pickering. 

* 9it -l-zen-ry, *• [Eng. cifizen; -ry.] The 
body of citizens collectively, the townspeople. 

•• He aided vrltli the maslatracy not with the citi - 
lenrv." — Taylor : Survey qf German Poetry, L ISA 
(ZtarieoJ 


9U'-i-zen-8hip, s. [Eng. citizen ; -ship.) 

1. State, condition, or quality of a citizen : 
the state nf being vested with the rights and 
privileges of a citizen. 

'* Admission to citizenship will expose them at 
cou rt."— Palfrey. 

2. The freedom of a city. It was obtained 
by descent frnin u citizeu, by being appren- 
ticed to one, or by purchase ; it might and 
may still ba conferred by vote on distin- 
guished persona. [Freedom.) 

* 9it'-ele, • 9lt-h111, • 9ithole, * 9ytole, a 

[O. Sp. citola = cithern.] 

Music: A musical instrument, perhaps a 
dulcimer. 

“A citole in hire rtsrht hand hadde sche. 

And on hir heed, iul aemety on ta «e.* 

Chawer: C. T., l.Ml-X 

9it-rar-con -lo, n. [Eng. ctf)-(ic), and aconific 
(q.v.). ] Derived from tba genera Citrus and 
Aeonifim. 

cltraconic acid, a. 

ch 3 

Chem.: PyTocitricacid C5Hs04 0rC— CO.OH 

c-co.on 

A diatomic bibasic acid, ieomeric with itacomc 
and mesaconic acids obtained by distilling citric 
acid ; water is first given off at about 175’, 
vapours of acetone and CO, then the residua 
consists of aeonitic acid ; on continuing the 
distillation C0 2 ia given off and itacouic acid 
is formed ; afterwards water ia given off, and 
an oily masa is left in the retort., consisting of 
citraronic anhydride, which, when exposed to 
the air, absorbs moisture and crystallises into 
citraconic acid, which melts at 80\ It unites 
readily with bromine, forming dibrompyrotar- 
taric acid CallsBr^O^ By the action of sodium 
amalgam, a solution of citraconic acid i9 con- 
verted into pyrotartaric acid CsHgO.!. When 
citraconic acid is subjected to elect rolyais, it 
gives off 2C0 2 and 211. and yields allylena 
Cl Is — C=C11. * By the action of hypoohlorona 
aci»l I1CIO, citraconic acid is converted into 
chlorocitramalic acid CailTClOg. 

9lt-ra-mftl Ic, a. [Eng. cifric, and mo?ux) 
T Having the citric and malic acids in its com- 
position. 

citramalic aold, s. 

Chem. : C 5 U 8 05. A dibasic acid obtained by 
the action of zinc on nn aqueous solution of 
chlorocitramalic acid. 

cTt’-ra mldc, s. [Eug. ctfKic), aud amide 
(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Ns(C 6 H 5 04V’'II«. A crystalline 

compound, slightly soluble in water. Ob- 
tained by the action of alcoholic ammonia on 
citric ethers. 

git-ra-tar-t&r’-Ic, on [Eng. citric aud tar- 
taric.) 

citratartario acid, s. 

Chem. : C^llaOs, a syrupy deliquescent di- 
basic acid obtained by heatiiigehlorocitranmHc 
acid in a scaled tube, with water, acetone 
ClT3.CO.CTIa, hydrochloric acid and carbon 
dioxide being also formed. 

9lt rate, $. [From citr(ic); -ate(Chem.) (q.v.).] 
[Citric acio.] Citrate of calcium occurs in 
onions and in potatoes, citrate of potassium In 
artichokes nnd In potatoes. 


boil, b<£^; poilt, JO\*rl; oat, coll, chorus, 9111a, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a$i; expect, ^cnophon, e^dst. -lhg. 
~einn, -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -tlon, -si on — zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -slous — 8 bus. -bio, -cle, Ac. = boL o^L 
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citrean— city 


$It'-re-an, a. [Lat. citre(um ) = a citron, ami 
Eng. adj. suff. -an.] Tbe same as Citrine 
(q.v.). 

9it’-rene, *. [Eng. citric), and auff. -ene.] 

Chem. : CioH 16 . An aronintic hydrocarboo, 
boiling at I6S\ It ia obtained from the rind 
of Citrus Ltmoaunv. 

9it'-re-ous, a. [Lat. cifrrus=pertainiug to the 
ctfron.] Lemon-coloured, citriooua. 

9H -ric, a. [Fr. eiirique ; Lat. citrus = the 
citron-tree. ] 

C?im. : Of or pertaining to an acid obtained 
from the juice of the lemon and other fruits. 

citric acid, s. 

IloC — CO.OH 

1. Chem. : C 6 H 8 0 7 or HOC— CO.OH A 

I 

Hg-C- CO. OH. 

tetratomic tribasic acid, which occurs in the 
juice of lemons, also in gooseberries, currants, 
Ac. It ia obtained by allowing the juice to 
undergo an incipient fermentation, filtering 
and neutralising by means of powdered chalk, 
after which milk of lime, the insoluble calcium 
citrate, is precipitated, and isthen decomposed 
by dilute sulphuric acid. It forms white 
crystals, soluble in water, and has an acid taste. 
It is used in dyeing and in calico-printing, nnd 
in the preparation of effervescent summer 
beverages. Citric acid fused with potash is 
decomposed into oxalic and acetic acids, thus 
CgH 8 0 7 + H«0 = CoUoOj + 2(CH S .C0.0H). 
Citric acid forms ethers. Citric acid 
has been formed synthetically from 
glycerin CHoOH.CHOH.CIloOH, by con- 
verting it into symmetrical dicblorhydrin, 
CHgCl.CHOH.CHgCI by oxidizing this into 
dichloracetooe CHoCLCO.CHnCl, which forms 
with strong hydrocyanic acid an addition 
compound, cyano-dichloracetone, which by the 
action of HC1 and lb.0 ia converted into di- 
C1L.CLC— CHoCl 

chlorace tonic acid A This is 

110 CO. OH. 

neutralised by NagCOj, and heated with two 
mols. of KCN cyanide of potassium, which 
replaces the 2C1 by 2CN, forming sodium di- 
cyaooacetonate ; the solution isthen saturated 
with UC1 and heated in a water bath, and the 
citric acid precipitated by milk of lime as 
Calcium citrate. Citric acid forma three series 
of salts with the alkalies, called citrates. It 
gives no precipitate with potassium acetate. 
Citrates of calcium, lead, and silver are in- 
soluble. Citric acid, added lo a solution io 
excess, prevents the precipitation of ferric 
oxide aud of alumina by ammonia. 

2. P/iarro. : Citric acid acts as a refrigerant, 
and allays thirst and irritatioo of the skin. 
Citrate of ammonium increases the secretions. 
Citrate of iron and ammonia occurs in thin 
transparent deep-red scales, soluhle in water, 
but almost insoluble in rectified spirit. It 
acts as a tonic, and is not astringent, and 
is given to restore the blood to a healthy 
condition. Citrate of iron and quiuine occurs 
in greenish-yellow deliquescent scales soluble 
in water. It combines the therapeutic pro- 
perties of iron and of quinine. Citrate of 
potassium, a white deliquescent powder, acts as 
a diuretic. 

^it-ril, s. A a. [From Lat citrus (q.v.).] A 
term signifying yellow, citron-coloured. It 
occurs only in the subjoined compound. 

citril finch, s. A finch, FrimjMacffnTwIZa, 
found in Italy, where it is prized for its song. 
It must not be confounded with the Yellow 
Ammer, Emberiza citrinella , though both have 
a yellow breast. 

jlt-rm-a-tlon, • 9it rm-a'-ci-oun, s. 

[Low Lat. ctfrinofio.] A process by which 
anything takes the eolourof a lemon or orange, 
the state so induced, yellowness. Originally 
a term used in alchemy, but still used in 
medicine. 

"Our silver citrination. 

Our cementing nnd fermentation." 

Chaucer: C. T.. 16,28-4 

9it'-rlne, * 9it'-ryn, * 9yt'-ryne, a. & s. 

IFr .citrin; Lat. cifrinus, from citrus = the 
citron-tree.] 

A .As adj . .- Resembling n citron or lemon ; 
lemon- coloured, of a greenish-yellow colour. 

M Hi* now wm heigh, hi* eyen were eyfrvnc." 

Chaucer : C. T . 2 , 169 . 


B. As ffutefanfire : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A greenish-yellow or lemon 
colour. 

2. iVfin. : A yellow pellucid variety of 
quartz. 

M A specie* of crystal of an extremely pure, clear, and 
fine texture, generally free from flaws and blemishes. 
It is ever found In a long aud slender column, irregu- 
larly hexancular, and terminated by an bcxniigumr 
pyramid. It Is from oue to four or flv« inches in 
length. This stoue is very plentiful In the West 
ludlea Our Jewellers have learned to call It citrine; 
and cut stoues for ring# out of it, which are mlstakeu 
for topazes."— HiU : On t'vuiU. 

citrine -lake, s. A pigment prepared 
from the quercitron bark. It is a brown pink, 
which is durable and dries well. (IFeale.) 

citrine ointment, s. 

Med. : A mercurial ointment, composed of 
four parts of mercury, twelve of nitric acid, 
fifteen of prepared lead, and thirty-two of 
otive-oiL 

9lt -ri-nous, o. [From Mod Lat. citrinus = 
citron -coloured or yellow.] Lemon-coloured, 
citreoua. 

9it'-ron, s.ka. [Fr. citron ; Low Lat. cifro, 
from Gr. KiVpov ( kitron ) ; Lat. citreum (mahrm) 
= a citron or lemon ; citrus = the lemon- 
tree.] 

A. ris substantive : 

Botany : 

1. The citron-tree (q.v.). 

2. The fruit of the citron-tree, resembling a 
lemon, but lesa acid in taste. It is a native of 
Asia. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, derived from, or 
having the qualities of the citron. 

citron-tree, s. 

Botany : 

1. The tree, Citrus medica, which produces 
the citron. It has abort and stiff branches, 
oblong toothed leaves, flowers purple exter- 
nally, and fruit geaerally large, warted, aud 
furrowed, having a protuberance at tbe apex, 
with a very thick spongy adherent rind and 
a subacid pulp. The Romans brought it 
from Media, where, however, it is not now. if 
it ever was, indigenous. It is at present culti- 
vated in gardens in the warmer parts of both 
hemispheres. It furnishes oil of citron nnd 
oil of eedra. 

2. A genua of plants of which the lemons, 
citrons, and oranges are apeeies. Order Auran- 
tiacese. (Craig.) 

Fingered citron: A citron with a remote 
resemblance to the human fingers. It con- 
stitutes the genus Sarcodactylis. 

citron-water, 9. A water distilled from 
the rinds of citrons. 

citron-wood, s. The wood of Callitris 
quadrivalvis , au Algerian tree, much used in 
cabinet-making. 

9lt-ro-na -tion, s. {Citrin ati on.] 

$i-tro- nel'-la, 3. [Mod. Lat dimin. of Eng., 
Ac. citron (q.v.).j 

Bot. : A species of grass, Andropogon citra - 
turn. It yields an essential oil used in per- 
fumery. It is cultivated in Ceylon. 

91-tron -el-Iol, s. [From Mod. Lat. eitronetfa 
(q.v.), and Class. Lat. oleum — oil.] 

Chem. : C 10 Hi 8 O, boiling point 220*. It is 
isomeric with camphor, and is the chief con- 
stituent of oil of citronella. Citnuiellol unites 
with hrom in e.formingn dibromide CinH 18 Iir.O, 
which when heated splits up into water hydro- 
bromic acid HBrand cymene Ci y H 14 . 

• 9lt'-ron-l2C, r.i. [Eng. citron; -tret] To 
assume a citron hue. (Len Jonson : Alchemist , 
iii. 2.) 

91- tron worts, s. pi. [Eng. citron; -uwk.] 
[Wort, ju/.J 

Bot . : Lind lev's name for the Aurantiacere. 

9it’-rul v 9 it-rule, s. [Cithullus.] 

Rof. : The water-melon ( 'itrullus vulgaris). 
named from its yellow colour. 

9it-rul -lus, s. [A dimin. from Lat. citrus , 
from the colour of the fruit when cut.) 

Roi. : A genua of plants Ixdonging to the 
order Cucurbitacene. Citrullus colocynthis 
furnishes the drug Colocvnth (q.v.). 


9 it‘-rus, s. [Lat. citrus; Gr. Kirpoc (kitros).j 

Bot. : A genus of trees, the typical one of 
the order Aurautiaeeie. The leaves, which 
theoretically are compound, ore reduced to n 
single leaflet, jointed to a leaf-like petiole. 
The stamens are numerous, and irregularly 
grouped into several parcels ; the fruit, a hes- 
peridium, has a leathery rind formed of the 
e pi carp and mesoearp, which can easily be 
separated from the pulp below. The endocarp 
seuds prolongations inwards, forming trian- 
gular divisions, in which pulpy cells are dcvel- 
0]>ed, so as to surround the seeds which are at- 
tached to the inner angle. The appropriate seat 
of the genus is believed to be the inferior ranges 
of hills in Nepaul and the sub- Himalayas, from 
which it may extend also into China. How 
many species are distinct ia doubtful. Findley 
nnd others think only one— the Citron (tTfruj 
medica), a view to which the advance of Dar- 
winism since Lindleya time will probably 
direct increased attention. There nre various 
distinct forme in the genus Citrua, whether 
species or varieties, viz., the Citron, already 
mentioned, the Orange (C ifrn# Aimuifiwm), the 
Lemon (C. Linwnum), the Lime <C. Limetta), 
the Shnddock (C. decumana). Other varieties 
or sub-varieties are the Seville or Bitter 
Orange, sometimes called the Bigarade (C. 
Bigaradin), the Bergamot (C. Bergamia), the 
Mandarin Orange (C. nobilis), Ac. [Beroamot, 
Citron, Oranoe.] 

9 it'-ryl, s, [Eng. rifr(ic), and auff. -yl ( Chcm .) 
(q v.pj 

Chem. : A name given to the triatomic radi- 
cal (CgHgOj)'" contained in citric acid. The 
aymbol Ci’" ia often used to express this radi- 
cal, as in Citric acid, Ci'"(01I)3. 

9it'-tcrn, * 9itb-em, 

* git-tern. 3 . [The n is 
excrescent, the word being 
derived from A.S. cytere ; 

Ger. cither, titter ; Lat. 
cithara ; Gr. «.9dpa (kith- 
ara)=n lyre or harp ; Ital. 
chitarra, citara ; Prov. 
cithara, cidra ; Sp. citara, 
guitarra.) [Guitar.] A 
musical instrument, re- 
sembling a guitar, but 
strung with wire instead 
of gut. 

"For grant the most barbers 
cab pUy on the cittern." 

B. Jonton: fition of Delight. 

* cittern-head, s. A 

blockhead, a dunce, ao cittern. 

called from the cittern (itth century. 
usually having a head 
grotesquely carved at the extremity of the 
neck and fiuger-board. 

* 9 i-tnr, * 9 y-tyr, «. [Lat. citrus.] A citron. 

“ Cytgr tre. Citrxu. ~ — Prompt. Pare. 

“Xow pUuuted 1 scions of effur tree.” 

Palladiut. viiL A 

9it -y, * 9ete» * 9ite, * 9itee, * 9ltie, 

* 9itty, * syte, * 9yte, 3. A a. [O. Fr. cite ; 
Fr. cili = a town ; Ital. riffd ; Su. ciudad. 
from Lat. citatem, an abbreviated form of 
civitatem, aea of civitas = a city, a state, from 
citns = a citizen.] 

A As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A large town or collection 
of houses ; a community'. 

2. Spec. : In England, a town corporate, 
which is the see of a bishop, and contains a 
cathedral church. In the United States, any 
town incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and corporation. 

3. The inhabitants of a town collectively. 

" The whole city cuuue out to meet Jesus. Matt. 
viiL U. 

U The City : The central or business part of 
London, to which the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor is confined. It is divided into wards, 
and has a corporation consisting of a Lord 
Mayor, 25 aldermen, and 206 common council- 
men, entrusted with special powers in regard 
to various administrative matters. 

B, As a/ij. : Of or pertaining to a town or 
city. 

“In thee no wjinton cats, to win with words, 

Nur Jurying to)*, which city life affords.” 

Lodge : Flentant ilatury pf Glaucut, 4c. (1610J. 

r Obvious compounds : City-born, city- 

dame, city-gate, city-life, city-woman, <£c. 


city-article, s. In newspapers the edi- 

fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work- who. son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjhrian. se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw, 
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torial summary of and remarks on the financial 
and commercial events and transactions of 
each day. 

city avens, s. A book-uame for Geum 
urbannm, of which it is simply a translation. 

city-court, ». The municipal court of o 
city, consisting of the mayor, or recorder, and 
aldermen (U.S.). (Webster.) 

city-editor, a. Io the United States the 
editor who superintends the collection and 
classification of local news. In Great Britain, 
the editor of the so-called city article, a cum- 
mo illative summary of the commercial or finan- 
cial news of the day. 

city hall, s. A building devoted to tbe 
uses of municipal administration. 

city -ward, «. & culv. 

* A. subst. ; A watchman of a city. 

B. As adv. • In the direction of the city. 

qlv'-er-f, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Arch. : A bay or compartment of a vaulted 
ceiling. (A'uiflAt.) 

9iv6£, *. pi. [Fr. cive, from Lat. cepa, ccepa, ceepe 
= an onion.] [Chives.] 

<jlv’-et (1). s. [Kr. civette; Ital. zibetta — civet, 
or a civet-cat ; Gr. {aneriov (zajyetion), from 
Per. zabdd = civet ; Ar. zubad and zabbad = 
the froth of milk or water, civet.) 

1. Comm. : A resinous substance, of an odour 
like musk, obtained from several species of 
carnivorous animals of the genus Viverra, 
especially the civet, or civet-cat. The imb- 
alance is aacreted in a pouch, near the anus of 
tbe animal. It is used for a perfume. 

"This Bubutance Approaches In smell to musk and 
ambergris; it has a pale yellow colour, a somewhat 
acrid taste, a consistence like that of honey, and a very 
strong aromatic odour It is tbe product of two small 
quadrupeds of the genus Viverra, of which one Inhabits 
Asia, the other Africa They nre reared with tender- 
ness, especially lu Abyssinia The ctwf is contained 
In a sac situated between the anus and the parts of 
generation In each sex. . . . According to 31 Bon- 
tron-Clmlard, it contains a volatile oil, to which It owe* 
its smell ; some free ammonia, resin, fat, extractifonn 
matter, and tnucua Itairordi hy calcination an ash, 
In which there is some carbonate and sulphate of 
potash, phosphate of lime, and oxide of Iron."— Cm: 
Diet, of Artt. Manufactures, and Mines. 

2. Zool. : The aame as Civet-oat (q.v.). 
Viverra civetta, an tmimal of the family 



CIVET. 


Vlverridie, of which it is the type. It Is 
found in North Africa. It climbs trees with 
facility, its food consists of sumil mammals, 
reptilea, and birds, as well as roots mid fruits. 
It is aometimes kept in the region which it 
tnhabits for the sake of the perfume which it 
furnishes. There is an allied apcciea, ViiTrra 
Rasse, in Java. 

civet-cat, s. 

1. Literally : 

Zool. : Tho animal that produces civet. 

* 2. Fig. : A beacon ted dandy, a fop. 

"So does Flatt'ry mine ; 

And all your courtly Civ«:-cats can vent. 

Perfume to you, to me is Excroinout." 

Pop* : Rpilogue to tho Satire*. Dial 1L 102-1. 

*9^ V Ct (2), *. [See def.} A dish prepared 
with venison or chicken, flavoured with ouions 
or garlic, [Cives ; cf. also Civet (S).J 

9i VOt (3), S. [Fr. cive, civette.] [Chive.) A 
plant, AUinm Scharnoprasum. 

* 9iv*-ot, v.t. [Civet (l), a.) To scent with 

civet 

* 9lv'-£t-ed, pa. par. nr a, [Civet, r.) 


91^-10, •civ-ick, a. [Fr. civique; Ital. I 
civico ; Lat. civiem. — pertaining to a citizen ; 
rifts = a citizen.] Pertaining to a city, or to 
ita inhabitants, government, or customs. 

** At civic revel, pomp, and game.* 

Tennyson : Death of Wellington. 

civic crown, «. 

1. Roman Ant. : A crown or garland of oak- 
leaves and acorns, given as a mark of public 
approbation to any soldier who had in battle 
saved the life of a comrade. It was considered 
more honourable among the ancient Romans 
than any other crown. 

M Behind, Rome * genius waits with rfidct croums. 
And the great father of his country owns." 

Pope : Temple of Fame, 2*2. 

2. ArcK : A garland of oak -leave a and acorns 
often used as an architectural ornament, 
(Gwilt.) 

" 9iv'-ic-al t a. [Eng. civic; -a/.] Civic. 

" Civlcat crowns of laurel, oak. and myrtle " 

Broume: Garden of Cyrus. 

91V -ic-al-l^, adv. (Eng. civical ; - ly .) Civilly ; 
in a civic sense. (Morley: Rousseau, ii, 185.) 

9IV -1C9, 5. [The |»1. of civic used substantively ; 
cf. mathematics, polities, Ac.] The science of 
the rights aud obligations of citizenship. 

91V-1L, * 9iv'-llc, * civ -ill, a. [Fr. & Sp. 
civil ; Ital. civile, from Lat. civilis = pertaiu- 
ing to a citizen ; civis = a citizen.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

X, Literally: 

1. Of or pertaining to a city or atate, or the 
membera and inhabitants thereof collectively. 

•‘God gave them laws of rink regimen, . . 
Booker: Reel**. Polity, bk til. 5 11. 

2. Pertaining to any individual member of 
a community or city. 

"... either out of your natural, or out of your 
citHl power."— Jeremy Taylor. 

3. Pertaining to persona or actiona relating 
to private life, as distinguished from those 
connected with war. 

” Fair shine his arms Wi history enroll’d ; 

Whilst humbler lyres bis civil worth proclaim " 
Shenstone. 

4. Pertaining to matters or persons con- 
nected with secular mattera, as distinguished 
from ecclesiastical. 

“Unto whom tho chief government of all estates of 
this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, 
doth appertain. "—Article* of Religion, art. 3?. 

* 5. The same oa Civic (q.v.). 

** With civile crownla’* 

Douglas : Virgil, bit. vl 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Having the manners or habits of a mem- 
ber of a civilized community ; civilized, not 
rude. 

"That wise and efrfl Roman . . ."—Milton : Areopag 

2. Courteous, affable, obliging in manners 
or speech. 

3. Courteous, not coarse or rude (applied to 
apcech or actions). 

* 4. Sober, grave, serious. 

"A civil habit 
Oft covers a good man." 

Beaum. and Flet. : Beggar's Bush. 

* 5. Subdued, calm, quiet. 

" Once I sat npoti a promontory, 

And beard a mermaid on a dolphin’s hack 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at l»*r song." 

Shaketp. : Bids. Mght's Dream, it 1. 

B. Technically : 

1. Mil. : Intestine ; applied to a war waged 
between citizens of the same country, and not 
with foreigners. [Civil war.) 

•’ Prosper this realm, keep It from civil broils.' 

shakesp. : 1 Ben. VI.. L L 

2. Palit. : Connected with, or pertaining to, 
the internal or domestic government of a atate. 
[Civil list, Civil aunviCR.) 

3. Ixiw: 

(1) Pertaining to an action In n private auit, 
as distinguished from u criminal trial. 

(2) Not natural, but only so far ns relates to 
the rights or privileges of any person os a 
citizen. 

“ In case any estate be granted to a man for hi* life 
general ly. It may determine by his clrli death ; a* If 
ho outer Into a monastery, whereby lie Is dead in law." 
— Sir I*', niackstime 

(3) (See extract.) 

" CIHJ law is defined to be that law which every 
particular nation, commonwealth, or community, has 
established peculiarly for itself . . . now nnu-v pro- 
perly distinguished ny the name of imuilci|vil law, 
the term cit-U law Ixdng chiefly applied to that whirl, 
the old Romans used." — U’Aarfon. 


(1) Crabb thus distinguishes between civil 
aud polite : “ These two epithets are employed 
to denote different modes of acting in social 
intercourse ; polite expresses more than civil; 
it is possible to be civil without being jt,li(e: 
politeness supposes civility and something in 
addition. Civility is confined to no rank, age, 
condition, or country ; all have an opportunity 
with equal propriety of being civil, but not so 
with politeness, that requires a certain degree 
of equality, at least the equality of education ; 
it would be contradictory for masters and 
servants, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
to be polite to each other. . . . t ivility ia 
rather a negative than a positive quality, im- 
plying simply the absence of rudeness. Polite- 
ness requires positive and peculiar properties 
of the head and heart, natural and acquired. 

. . . The term civil may be aj«j died figuratively, 
but politeness is a characteristicof real persons 
only.” 

(2) lie thus distinguishes between civil, 
obliging, and complaisant: “Civil is more 
general than obliging ; one is always civil when 
one ia obliging, but one is not always obliging 
when one ia civil: complaisance is mote than 
either, it refines upon both ; it ia a branch of 
politeness (v. Civil, jxilite). Civil regards the 
manner aa well as the action, obliging respects 
the action, complaisant includes all the cir- 
cumstances of the action : to be civil is to 
please by any word or action; to be obliging 
ia to perforin some actual service : to lie cow 
plaisant is to do that service in the time and 
manner that is most suitable and agreeable : 
civility requires no effort ; to be obliging 
always costs the agent some trouble ; etsnv- 
plaisance requires attention and observation ; 
a pe i-son ia civil in his reply, obliging in lending 
assistance, comptoisonf in his attentions to liia 
friends. One is habitually civil ; obliging from 
disposition ; complaisant from education and 
disposition : it is necessary to be civil without 
being free, to be obliging without being 
officious, to be cormpluisant without being at- 
fected.” (Cni&6: Eng, Hy non.'} 

civil architecture, $. The branch of 
architecture which is employed in the con- 
struction of buildings for the purposes of civil 
life, such as private bouses, warehouses, 
churches, Ac., in distinction from military 
and naval architecture. 

^ For the different orders of architecture, 
see Order. See also Column, Corinthian, 
Doric, Ionic, Ac, 

civil death, s. [Civil, B 3. (2).] 

civil-engineer, s. One who followa the 
art or science of civil-engineering. 

civil-engineering, $ The science or 
art of constructing machinery for manufac- 
turing purposes, constructions, and excava- 
tions, for general transit, as canals, docks, 
railroads, Ac. It is so cnlled in conirndistinc- 
tion to military engineering, which is confined 
to war. Other branches of engineering are 
mechanical engineering aud sanitary engineer- 
ing (q.v.). 

* civil gown, s. The dreas of a citizen or 
civilian. 

civil law, s. The law of a state, city, or 
country ; appropriately the Roman low com- 
prised in tne Institutes, Code, nnd Digest of 
Justinian, and the Novel Constitution*. 
(Blockstone.) [Homan Law.) 

civil list, s. 

1. Originally: 

*1. A list of the entire expenses of the 
civil government. 

2. The revenue appropriated to support the 
civil government. 

3. The officers of the civil government who 
were paid from tho public treasury. 

II, /ii Pnglaiul: The three meaning* given 
above became more limited in their extent till 
finally they were confined to the list of ex- 
penses. the revenues nnd the dependents of tbe 
crmvn instead of the country. 

Originally it embraced the list of excuses 
of the crown, what now would lie called tho 
civil service, the army, the navy— everything. 

r From the conquer t in a.d. lOGti to th« 
Restoration of Monarchy in a.d. 1660, all 
governmental expenses, whether those of the 
crown, the civil officers, the army, or the imvy 
now defrayed from a common fund, furnished 
partly by the revenues of tho unsold crown 


boll, boj^; ptnlt, JblH; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expoot, Xenophon, e^ist ph — t 
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land. 1 *, and partly by taxation, the sovereign 
being left free to spend the money with un- 
controlled freedom. At the restoration the 
military and naval expenses, which during war 
were necessarily great, were deemed extra- 
ordinary, and were withdrawn from the com- 
mon fund, which was then appropriately called 
civil, as distinguished from military nnd naval. 
It supported the royal family, the judges, the 
various penwioners, Ac, In 1830 the Civil List 
was limited to the chnrges required for the 
sovereign and his dependents. On the acces- 
sion of Qneea Victorin arrangement was made 
again regarding the Civil List, and in December, 
1837, it was settled at £185,000. Id 1881 it 
amounted to £407, 4C8. 

civil remedy, s. 

Law : That given to a person injured by 
action, as opposed to criminal prosecution. 

civil servant, *. A covenanted non- 
military eervant of the crown. 

civil service, s. 

1. That branch of the public service which 
includes the covenanted non-military servants 
of the government. 

2. The body of civil servants collectively. 

civil service reform, *. Officers ia 
the Civil Service of the 1‘nited States were 
appointed bv the President or Henda of Depart- 
ments until 1883, when n Civil Service Reform 
bill was passed for the purpose nf doing away 
with the inefficiency resulting from tbia method 
and the politient use made of it. Thia law 
required thnt candidates for all except certain 
leading positions should be subjected to a Civil 
Service Examination, and those who passed 
best be appointed to the positions, without 
regard to political affiliation. The law has 
worked well, tbongli it liaa not been strictly 
observed. 

civil State, 5 . The entire body of the 
laity or citizeus, as distinct from the military, 
ecclesiastical, nnd maritime. (Craig.) 

civil suit, $. 

Law : A suit for a private claim Dr injury. 

* Civil-suited, a. Modestly, not gaudily 
arrayed. 

*’ Thus, night, oft ?e« me lu thy pale career. 

Till civil-tuited mom up]H?ar ” 

MiUon : II Renter oto. 131. 

civil war, s. A war between citizens of 
the same country. 

TJ The passage of the Rubicon by Julius 
Csesar, which commenced the civil war be- 
tween him and Pompey, took ptace in Jan- 
uary, 49 a.c. The battle of Fharsalia, which 
decided its Issue, was on August 9, 4S b.c. 
The assassination of Julius Caesar, which led 
to the immediately succeeding civil war, was 
on March 15, 44 B.c., and the sea-fight of 
Actium, which finally decided its issue, on 
September 2, 31 b.c. 

Coming to England, the first battle of St. 
Albans, the earliest iu the wars of the Roses, 
was in a.o. 1455. That civil war may be sup- 
posed to have extended to the battle of Bos- 
worth, August 22, 1485, and tlie # accession of 
LDnry VII.. in whom the Houses' of Lancaster 
and York, the antagonists in the late strife, 
were united. The first battle in the civil war 
which produced the Commonwealth and the 
Croinweltian Protectorate was that of Edge- 
hill, October 23, 1G42 ; that of Naseby, which 
decided the issue, was on Juna 14, 1645, 
though the struggle cannot be said to have 
finally terminated earlier than the accession of 
Charles II., who was proclaimed king on May 
8, 1660. 

The capture of Fort Sumter, at Charleston, 
in South Carolina, by the Secessionists, which 
was the first military operation iu the American 
civil war, was on April 13, 1861. The aurrendcr 
of General Lee to General Giant, on April 9. 
1865, and that of General Kirby Smith, com- 
mandant of Galveston, on June 5 Df the same 
year, were its final sceues. 

civil year, s. The legal year, or annual 
account of time which a government appoints 
to be used in its own dominions, as distin- 
guished from the solar year, measured by the 
revolution nf certain of tbe heavenly bodies. 
(I VKewclL) 

* 5iv-il-a-tion, s. [Fr., perhaps corrupted 
from civilization.) Intoxication. (Canf.) 

" In a state of delation.'— Iht Quincey. 


5 l-vil'-i-an, s. A a. [Civil. ] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who is engaged lu the 
pursuits of civil life, as distinguished from 
one whose profession is war. 

2. Law: 

(1) A student of the civil law at a university 
or college. 

** He changed his commoner'* gown for that of a 
ririfian.” — Ora re* : Recollection * of Shcnttone, 

(2) A professor of Roman law and general 
equity. 

* 3. ThtoL : One who despises tho righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to civil life, en- 
gaged in civil pursuits. 

"A fourth of the men had been previously passed 
by army or ririfian surgeons. Ti met. Sept 13, 1864. 

* jiv-il-ist, s. [Eng. ririf ; -tsf.] A civilian. 

"If as a religionist he entered Into society. It was 
for a reason different from that for which, os ft civil itt, 
he invented a commonwealth.” — IVarburton : All. of 
Ch. and State (1st edit.), p. St 

91 V-U -i-ty, * 5 iv-yl-i-te, s. [O. Fr. civilitc ; 
Sp. civilidad ; Port, civilidade ; Ital. civilita, 
from Lat. ciiulitas = the state or condition of 
a citizen ; ciris — a citizen.] 

* I. The position, rank, or condition of a 
citizen ; citizenship. 

•* I with inoche eurnme gat thU ciuylite.’'— Wycllffe : 
Decdt, xxil.28. 

* 2. A state of society in which the duties 
and privileges of citizens are duly recognised ; 
civilization. 

" Divers great monarchies have rleen from barbarism 
to civility, and fallen again to min.” — Daviet: On Ire- 
land. 

* 3. A civil office ; one pertaining to a 
civilized state . 

" If there were nothing In marriage hut mere civility, 
the magistrate might be meet to be employed In this 
service. — flp. Hall : Catet of Conscience, lv. 8. 

4. Politeness, courtesy, good breeding, and 
manners towards others. 

5. (PI.) : Acts of politeness and courtesy ; 
the rules and practice of polite society. 

"Love taught him shame: and shame, with love at 
strife. 

Soon taught the sweet civilities of life." 

Dryden : Cymon and Iphigenla, 133-4. 

If For the difference between benefit, favour , 
kindness, and civility, 6ee Benefit. 

t ^iv'-i-li-za-ble, a. [Eng. civilize ) ; -able.] 
Capable of being civilised. (C/iamfcrrs.) 

^lV-il-I-za'-tion, $. [Fr. ciriluafion.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of civilizing. 

H Not used in Johnson’s time in the sense 
in which we now employ it. Tbe only mean- 
ing assigned to it in thq edition of his dic- 
tionary published in 1773, the last which re- 
ceived his corrections, is the legal definition 
given below, (II,] 

" It hud the mostsalutary consequences in assisting 
that general growth of retirement and the progression 
of civilization.''— T. Warton. 

2. The state of being civilized ; refinement 

. occupied with taming the wild earth, jiml per- 
forming the functions of pioneers of civilization, . . ." 
— Sir O. C. Levis: On the Influence of Authority iu 
M itten of Opinion, ch. Hi. 

«f Civilization consists in what may be 
broadly called culture in a nation ; aud a 
nation may be considered as civilized when a 
large proportion of those belonging to it have 
their intellectual and moral faculties and all 
their higher nature in large measure developed 
and becoming increasingly so with the advance 
of years. Before thia can take place, a con- 
siderable amount of material prosperity must 
have bee a achieved, between which and the 
culture already descrihed there arc continual 
action nnd reaction. 

At present barbarism, semi-civilization, and 
civilization are seen contemporaneously exist- 
ing in the world, nnd the question suggests 
itself. How has this phenomenon been pro- 
duced ? In solving it inquiry needs to be made 
as to the original state of man. Individuals 
can move backward as well as forward in cul- 
ture, and it is axiomatic that those aggregations 
of individuals called nations or races can do 
the same. The mass of men in this count ry 
believe Scripture to have decided that the 
present population of the earth has sprung 
from Noah s family, and that he and his house- 
hold were far removed from barbarism. Tha 
contrary view that the original state of man 
was a barbarous one, an opinion generally held 


by the old Romans, haa of late been revived, 
and has heeo embraced by' many Darwinians 
and others. The Duke of Argyle has ably de- 
fended the more common hypothesis, whilst 
that recently revived is strongly maintained in 
Sir John Lubbock’a ’* Origin of Civilization” 
(187 OX Dr. Edward B. Tyler's “Primitive Cul- 
ture” (1S71), and other publications. 

Regarding progression in material prosper- 
ity, certain stages tend to occur : ( 1 ) a bnr- 
l*irous one, in which one feeds on roots, fi-uits, 
and fishes, when these last can be caught with- 
out effort ; (2) the state of a hunter ; <3) that of 
the shepherd, in which, to avoid the uncer- 
tainly of the result in hunting, wild animals 
arc domesticated ; (4) the agricultural state, 
ami (5) that of manufactures and commerce. 
Regarding mental advance, M. Auguste Comte, 
in publications issued betweeu 1830 and 1854, 
maintained that nations necessarily passed 
through a theological, d metaphysical, nnd a 
positive or scientific stage. Littr 6 in Franca 
(1845), and Buckle in England (1857— 1S61), 
ably and earnestly supported the same view. 

* II, Jmw: A law, act of justice, or judgment, 
which renders a criminal process civil ; which 
is performed by turning an information into 
an inquest, or the contrary, (//arris.) 

T For the difference between ciHluation 
and cultivation, see Cultivation. 

51^-11 -ize, v.t.&i. [Fr .civilizer; Sp. & Port 
civilisar; Ital civilizzare, from Lat. civilise 
civil.) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. To reclaim a barbarous nation to a state 
of civilization ; to instruct ia the arts of 
civilized society, obedience to lawe, aud the 
duties of citizens. 

* 2. To admit as lawful In a civilized state. 
(JVebster.) 

" Ignominious not® of cirQIzing adultery.”— JVtffon : 
Doctrine of Divorce. 

3. To make courteous or polite. 

** All the arts of ctriZiri ng other* render thee [ Bentley] 
rude and Intractable; courts have taught thee 111 
manners, and polit® conversation ha* finished thee a 
pedaut." — Sunft : Battle of the Books 

* IL Law : To render a criminal process 
civil, by turning an information Into an in- 
quest, or the contrary. 

" B. Intrans.: To hehava with deceucy Dr 
self-respect. 

■' I civilize. lest that 1 seem obscene.” — Sylvester: 
The Lawes. p. 1100 . [Davies ) 

qiv'-il-ized, pa. par. or a. [Civilize.] 

$lv'-il-i-zer, [Eng. dviliz(e); -er.) 

1. One who civilizes or reclaims a barbar- 
ous nation to a state of civilization. 

*■ lie was, moreover, . . . oonceived nnder the light 
of a civilizer Lends: Creel Early Roman Hitt. 
ch. rill., } 4, voL L. p. 388. 

2. That which reclaime from savagenese. 

^iv'-il-l-zirig, pr. par., a., &«. [Civilize,] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of reclaiming from a 
barbarous state, civilization. 

5 iv*-il-ly, ody. [Eng. civil; -ty.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. In a manner relating to the government, 
rights or duties of citizens. 

2. Politically, legally, 

* 3. In a civilized manner; a s a civilized 
being. 

4. In a courteous and polita manner, cour- 
teously polite. 

*' He . . . ask'd them ctri&y to stay.** Prior. 

* 5. Quietly, soberly, not gaudily 

"The chamber* were handsome and cheerful, and 
furnished civilly."— Bacon: fl'ew Atalantis. 

11. Iaiw: 

1. Politically ; in the eye of the law ; as 
regards the rights and privileges of a citizen. 

" Chilly defunct before naturatly dead."— Fuller. 

1 2. By way of a civil action, not criminally. 

"That accusation, which L* publick. Is either civilly 
commenced for tbe private satisfaction ©f the party 
Injured ; or else criminally, that is, for »ouie publics 
punish xneut."— A yliffe. 

* $iv'-ism, s. [Fr. civisme ; Lat. civis = a 
citizen.) Good citizenship ; devotion to one’s 
native land, or city. 

"Those who hod refused certificate* of efrirm."— 
Dyer : Hist, of Modern Europe, vol. iv.. Lk. vii. ch. v. 
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* $iv'-i-tie, s. [Lat. civitas.] A city. 

"An ancient crtH/its,"— Sfant/iurrt: Ireland , p. 9. 


• ^lz-ar, v.t. [Cizars.) To clip or trim with 
cizars. 


“ Let iuo know. 

Why mine owu barber U uab!e*t ; with him 
31 y poor chin too ; (or 'tij not ciiard J'i»t 
Tosoch a favourite'* glawu" 

Shakrtp. J FI el. : Two Noble Klntnurn, l. 4. 


9lz'-ai*f, 9. (Scissors.) 

" An operation of art, produced by a pair ot chart," 
— Swift; Tale of a Tub, <ta (ed. 1705), p. 2W. 


* 9ize, s, [Size.] 

*' If no uiottou can alter bodies, that la, reduce them 
to nmt other die or figure, then there la ooae of lt»elf 
to give them the die and figure which they have."— 
Grew : Cotmotoffia. 


of a polo to turn aod dap oo a board for i,be 
purpose of frightening away birds. 

4. A device in grain-mills for ringing a bell 
when more grain is required to feed tin* 
hopper. (Knighl.) 

B .As ai(f. : (Sea the compounds). 

*C, Asculv. : Exactly, to the minute. 

’* If that had fallen III dack.”— North : Eiamen., p. 

535. (/>uWm.) 

clack-box, 8. 

Machinery : 

(1) A hall -valve chamber attached to the 
boiler of a locomotive to prevent t he efflux of 
water in tha feed-pipe. 

(2) The chamber of a clack-valve. {Knight.) 


Cb as initial letters, an abbreviation and a 
symbol. 

Chan. ; The noo-metaUio haloid element 
chlorine. 

• claaick, * clauick, • clayock, *. lEtym. 
doubtful.) (Scotch.) 

1, Properly the state of lm\ing all the coni 
on a farm reaped, but not housed. 

2. Transferred to the entertainment given 
to tha reapers. 


* clack-dish, *. A basin or dish with a 
movable lid, by moving which a clacking 
noise was mada by beggars for the purpose of 
attracting attcution. It was also called a 
clap-dish. 

" Lucio. Who T not the duke? yea, your beggar of 
fifty ;—aad hi* uso was, to put a ducat lu her clack- 
dUh . . .** — Shaketp. : Meat. /or Me n . , 111. 2. 

clack-door, e. 

Mach. : The aperture through which the 
clack is fixed or removed. (A’ntyftf.) 


•claar, a. [Gael, clar = a board, a trough.) 
A large vvoodeo vessel. 

"The Binoklug potato©* wore emptied into & claar, 
. . .**— Clan. AJMrt, L 74. 75. 


clack-goose, claick-goose, s. 

Zool. : [BARNACLE-aOOSE.) [Claik (2), *.] 

clack-mill, S. The same as Clack,*., II. 3. 


olftb'-ber, s. [Ir. cfo&ur = mud, mire.) Milk 
which has turned ao as to become curdled. 
It is called also Bonny-clabber. 

clAoh -an (ch guttural), s. [Gael. = a village 
or hamlet in which a parish church ia situate, 
from clach, pi. clachan = a atone, so called 
because said to hava been Druidical places of 
worship, composed of a circle of stones raised 
oq and. (Maan.)] A small village or hamlet 
round a church. 

"The Clachan yiU hod mode me canty." 

liumt : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 

oiaok, *olak, ©lake, v.L & t. [O. Fr. 

clacqner; Fr. claquer ; O. I cel. klaka = to cry 
out, to make a noiaa ; Dut. klakken — to clack, 
to crack ; Ger. bracken — to crash, to crack.) 
[Crack.) 

A. /nlranakire : 

1. To maka a sharp, sudden noise ; to click 
or clink ; to rattle, to clatter. 

*• Thl bile Is stif and sebarp and boked, 

Thannld thee clacket oft and loage.” 

Owl and Nightingale, 81. 
m It cfacfd and cackled louder.** 

Tennyton : Tito Goo**. 

2. To snap with the fingers. ( Florio .) 

* 3. To discourse on, to chatter about. 

“Of the teeuade coarse oow w'ylle I clake." 

Liber Cure Cocorum, p. 54. 

B, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To cause to emit a audden sharp 
noise, to knock together, to clink. 

p 2. Fig. : To chatter, tc prattle, to ntter 
thoughtlessly. 

"UnwelRhpd custom make* them clack out any* 
thing.”— Faltham : Retolvet. 

• IL Commerce : (See extract). 

"To dock wool U to cut ofT the nheop's mark, which 
make* It weigh lighter . . f—J a cob ; Law Diet. 

©lAck, claltke, n. t & adv. {Fr. claque — a 
clap; M. 11. Ger. kU ic = a crack. Of. Welsh 
cfcc = ri crack, a gossip; cfeca = to chick, to 
gossip ; Dut. klak = a crack.) 

A. As sufcjfanf ivc : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit. : Anything which makes & sharp, 
sudden uolae ; the noise itself. 

"2. Figuratively: 

(1) The tongue. 

"Ton art each gumlp** clack o*golnff."— . Smart. 

(2) Chatter, idlo and incessant talk. 

'* Hut still hi* tongue ran oa. 

And ^ 1th It* everlasting clack. 

Bet all men'* youn ujjoii the rock.* 

Duller: lludlbra*. 

II. Machinery : 

1. The clapper of a mill, [Clapper.) 

“Clapp© or claKkm ot a mill®. raroigaro, bat Glut." 

— /Yorn/rf, Par*. 

"Tongue like a cla*kr. m — Soph liter, 1M9. 

2. A hall- valve connected with the boiler of 
a locomotive, (Hall-valve.) 

3. A kind of small windmill act on the top 


clack-scats, s. pi. 

Mach.: Two recesses in each pump of a 
locomotive engine. They are designed for the 
clocks to fit into. (Weale.) 

clack-valve, *. 

Mach. : A valve hinged to one edge, opened 
by the passing current, and clackiag back on 
its seat by gravity. (Knight.) 

click er, s. [Eng. c lack; -er.] 

1. One who or that which clacks. 

2. Tha clack or clapper of a mill. 

3. A rattle to frighten away birds. 

* cltick'-ct, s, [Fr. claquct .] A clacker to 
frighten birds. (Cotgrave.) 

cl&ck'-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Clack, p.) 

A. & B, Js pr. par. £ particip. cuij. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1, Lit. : Tha act of making or causing a 
sharp, suddeo noise, a clack. 

* 2. Fig. : Chattering, goasiphig, Idle and 
incessant talk. 

"Auy thing rather than to weary the world with hi* 
foolish clacking." — Bp. Hall: Hon. of the Marr. Clergy, 

J 19 . 

clad, * claddo, v.t. & pa. par. [Clothe.) 

* A. As verb of the form clad : To clothe. 

"Bball I clad mo like a country maldt"— Greene: 
Jama / V., 111. 8. 

B. As pa. par. or jxirticip. adj. .* Clothed, 
dressed, covered, invested. 

cla dach, $. [Cleitach.) (Scotch.) 

" cl3,d -dcr, s. [Etym. unknown.) Some term 
of disparagement, the exact meaning of which 
is unknown. 

"Two lnu» of Chart men.— Y ob, wh«t then 7— Known 
claddcrs 

Through all the town .— Cladden l— Ye*, catholic 
lovers, 

Ffiuu country madams to your glover's wife 
Or lau ml ress. t‘» ty Match . i .Va ret. ) 

clS.d-cn'-ch^-ma, s. [Gr. KkaSiov (kladion) 
a twig, and e'y\i^a ( cngchuvui ) = an infu- 
aion.) 

Hot. : Tissue composed of branching cells, 
as in some hairs. (CtyiZrfe.) 

clad gy, eled-gy, a. [Claooy.] 

cla'-dl-um, s. [From Or. *Aa8iV (^Indion), 
diimn, of KAa3o? (Uados) — a twig, a branch.) 

i>of. ; Twig- rush, a genus of plants, order 
Cyperacew. The aj»ikelet.s are one or two- 
flowered, the glumesS— 6, imbricated, tlic lower 
ones empty and smaller. Clailium Mariscus 
(Prickly Twig- rush), W’ldch derives its English 
book-imino from the almost prickly margins 
and keels of the leaves, these hitter being 
themselves rough, is found in various 
parts of England, besides being abundant in 
Scotland, in Galloway and Sutherlandshire. 


cla'-di-us, s. [Gr. Kha&iov (kladion), ditnin. 
of (klados) = a branch. ) 

Entom. : A genua of Hymeooi*erous insects, 
family Tenthredinidas. Tliey have nine-jointed 
autcniice about as long as tbe body, aud with 
one side of them pectinate in the males. 
Clculius diformis is found in Britain, but ia not 
cominoo. 

Clad - 6 - car- pi, *. pi. [From Gr. «Ad$o« 
(klados) = a branch, and aaprro? ( karpos ) = 
fruit.) 

Bot. : A section ot mosses in which the fruit 
grows from the extremity of short lateral 
branchlcts, instead of bcng truly lateral. 
Examples, Sphagnum, tissidens, Ac. 

cldd-6-car -pous, a. [Gr «Ad8o« (klados) ~ 
a twig, and *aprro? (karjm) = fruit.) 

Bot. : Applied to certain cry ptogainlc plants, 
wh^se fruit is not truly lateral, but terminates 
in short lateral branchlets. ( Ogilvie .) 

elar-do^-cr-a, *. pi. [From Gr. *cAa8oc ( klados ) 
= a branch, and *cepa? (keros) = a horn.) 

Zool. : An order of Crustacea, sub-class 
Entomostraca, section Branclriopoda. There 
are two pairs of antennae, the larger pair of 
soma considerabla size, and branched (see 
etym.). These are used for swimming. The 
head is distinct. The body is enclosed within 
a bivalve carapace. Daphnia pulex is an ex- 
ample of the order. [Daphnia ] None have 
been found fossil. 

cla do -de-l, *. pi. [Gr. kAoSwStj? (kladodes ) 
== having many branches : «Aa8o? (klados) — a 
bran eh, and (eidos) = form, appearance.) 

Bot. : A series of Lichens, family Licben- 
aceoe. It is divided into Baeoraycei, Cladooiel, 
and Stereoeaules(q.v.). 

olg. do'-di-iim, s. [From Gr. KXofitaijjs (kla- 
dodes) ~ having many branches : *Aa5o? { kla- 
dos ) = a branch, and elios (eidos) = form, ap- 
pearance.) 

Bot. : The oame given by Von Martius to a 
kind of branch resembling a leaf both in its 
form and Us colouring. A familiar example 
ia the Butcher's- broom ( Ruscus aculeatus), in 
whicb it is c ladodia and not leaves from the 
median line of which rise the small flowers. 
The plant grows in Epping Forest. [Butch eh’s- 
broom.) 

clftd’-d-dus, *. [From Gr. xAdSw (klados) = 
a branch, and ofious (odows) = tooth.) 

Palccont. : A genus of fossil placoid fishes 
founded by Agassiz. Teeth belonging to it 
ara found in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
rocks. Tbey are shaped like a central cone, 
with smaller secondary ones. The structure is 
called Hybodont (q.v.). ( Nicholson .) 

cldd-o-dys- tro-phi-a, s. [From Gr. 
#cAd8o? (fcZados)= a brancli ; 8vs ( dus ), implying 
something bad ; and <rrp6<f>os (strophes) = a 
turning.) 

JSof. : A morbid affection to which oaks and 
other trees are liable when old and imperfectly 
nourished. It causes tha tops to wither earlier 
than the inferior branches. 

cla do - ni - a, s. [Gr. kKo£u>v ( kladon ), 
dituin. of icAdio’s ( klatlos ) — a branch. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Lichonace®, family 

Ivecidcidre. Tha thallus is foliaceous or crust- 
like, tha first globose or button-shaped, pro- 
duced at the extremity of n cup-shaped process 
often acarlet in hue. Cladonia rangjfcrina is 
the Reindeer Moss (q.v.). C. pyxidata has 
been prescribed in whooping-cough. C. »t a- 
guineo, a native of Brazil, is there rubbed 
down with augar and water and prescribed in 
the aplittue of infanta. 

Cla don'-iC, a. [From Mod. Lat. cladonia. 
and Eng. suff. -ic.) Pertaluing to, or derived 
from the genus Cladonia. 

cladonlc acid, *. 

Chem. : C^ltigO;, an acid obtained from 
CJudoHui rangifera. It melt# at I7a\ and 
yields by dry distillation 0 orci i. It is 
isomeric with usuic acid. 

ola-do’-nl-S-i, *. pi. [From Mod Lat kla- 
donia (q.v.). and mas. pi. suff. -ci. ] 

Bot. : A tril»e of Lichens, belonging to thn 
series CladoileL 

Cla d6ph*~or-a, s. [From Gr. k\6£o<: ( klados) 
zz a branch, and ^opo? (7 >horos) = bearing. 


b 61 l, p^ilt, cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, ^Ccnophon, o^lst, -lug, 

clan, tlan = slion. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, §lon = rhun. -tious, sious, -olous^shus, -bio, -gle ”hol, g?L 
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Named from the branched habits of the at- 
tached filaments.] 

BoL : A genus of Confervoid Algse. Ckulo- 
phora glomerata and crispata, if really distiuet, 
are two species milking long skein-like greeo 
expanses of connected filaments frequently 
aeen in fresh or brackish water, whilst C. 
rvpcstris, Uvtc virens, Ac., marine forms, are 
often seen in masses on the sea-shore. (Griff. 

& IJenfrey.) 

Clid-op-to sis* s. [From Gr. kAoSo* (klculos) 
= a bran eh, and h-two-i? (p*® 513 ) = falling.] 
p.ot. : A morbid affection of oaks, willowe, 
and other trees, causing dead hrauebes to snap 
oil with a cup-shaped scar ©f very regular form. 

clAd o-spor ‘-l-um, s. [From Gr. *Xa$o? 
(klados) ~ a branch, and anooa (spora)=seed ) 
Bot. : A genus of fungals, order Hyphoniv- 
cetes, sub-order Doniatiei. It contains moulds 
with naked spores. C. htrbarum is found here 
and abroad in fruit ns olive-patchea inter- 
spersed with green. It is found on decay- 
ing substances. The rouud black spots often 
8een on apple-trees, pear-trees, and hawthorns, 
are produced hy C. derulriticuin. C. depress am 
grows on living leaves of Angelica, C. brach- 
©rniiimon those of Fumitory, and there are 
other species. 

©lae^, s. pi. [Clothes.] 

• clafi; . [Cleave.] Cleft, or part of a tree 
where the branches separate. 

’* There, in tho claff 

O’ hranchy oak. far Iw the tread o’ man. 

The ring-dove ha# her neat, unsocial birdl" 

Davidton: Seaton*, p. 43. 

daf fle, a. k s . [Cleave.] 

1. da adj. : Disordered: as claffie hair, di- 
ehevelled hair; perhaps as having one lock or 
tuft separated from another. 

2 .As subst. : A slattern, a elut. 

Clhg, s . [A.S. clerg = clay ] [Cloo.] 

• 1. A clot or lump of dirt. 

2. An encumbrance on an estate. 

*' An' handed down free sire to son. 

But clag or claim, for ages past,” 

flamtiy : Poerru, 1L 644. 

3. A charge, a reproach. 

" He was a man ■without a claa." 

Hilton : S. Songs. L 271 

4. A bag. (Provincial.) 

clag locks, s. pi. Locks of wool matted 
or dotted together. 

Cliig, v.t. k i. [Clog.] 

I. Tm7i5ifu’e : 

I. To form into clots or lumps, to stick or 
adhere as dirt. 

* 2. To load or clog with mud or dirt. 

" The gown and boi&s In day that claogit was. 

The nud heklyt, and maid him for to pass." 

Wallace: vt 452, J19. 

II. Intrans. : To stick or adhere. 

©lagged, cl&g'-git, pa. par. [Clao.] 

tclag'-gi-ness. s. [Eng. claggy; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being claggy or sticky. 

• claggok, s. [Eng. dag, and dimin. auff. 
ok = -oefc.] A dirty woman, 

*’ Clnffffnku ded wiplock quhyte."— Lyndetay. 

t Cl&g-gy, a. [Eng. dag; -y.) Sticky, ad- 
hesive, forming into clots or lumps. 

• clahynnhe, * clacMn, s . [Clan.] 

• Clai, ’ clei, s . [Clay.] 

•claik, r.i. [Clock.] 

Olaik (1), s. [Clock, i\) 

1. Lit. : The noise made hy a hen. 

2. Fig. : An idle or false report. 

** Ami sure if that's na© soe, the country • fu* 

Wi lees, and claik*, about young Ket and you.* 
Jloriton : Poem*, p. 197. 

Olaik (2), clack, * Clak. s. [Etym. dnuht- 
ful, perhaps the same as dack (1), s.] A bird, 
the Bemicle-goose. 

" Bcstls now to apelk of the gels geuerit of the see 
natmt c lakit. "■ — Seliend, ; Deter. Alb., c. 14. 

claik - goose, s. [Behnicle - goose.] 
(H iUand ; Camden, ii. 48.) 

Claik rie, s. [Scotch daik = Eng. clack, and 
stiff, -rie = -ry. ] Tattliug, gossiping. (ScofcA.) 


claim, * clamc, ’ clayme, cleymen, 

r.i. A t. [O. Fr. clamer, claimer, clcimer = to 
call or cry out ; ltal. daman; Port, cJamar, 
from Lat cfcrmo.] 

A, Intransitin: 

• 1. To cry nloud. 

"U]>ou the. laay, I clayme for h e l pe. /M It grave. 

2. To demand as u right or as a due ; to call 
f*-r nnything authoritatively ; to assert a 
chiim. 

"Wo must know how the first ruler, from whom 
any one claims, cniuo hy bis authority, . . ."—Locke. 

B. Transitive: 

• 1. To call, to name. 

2. To demand as a right or as a due, to 
require authoritatively. 

" We clayme thle our heritage."— L a nffto/t, p. 186. 

•* Claiming respect yet waving state. 

That marks the daughters of the great" 

Scott : Jlokeby, v. 25. 

3. To seek for, not as a right or os a due, 
but as promised or assured. 

•• All© caUed on that eortayse and claymed hit grace." 

E. Eng. All U. Poemt; Cl tannest, 1,097. 

■; Crabb thus distinguishes between to ask 
or ask for, to claim, and to demand. ’* Ask, in 
the sense of beg, is confined to the expression 
of wishes upon the part of the asker without 
involving any obligation on the part of the 
person asked ; all granted in this case ie volun- 
tary or complied with as a favour : but ask 
Jhr, in the sense here taken, is involuntary, 
and springs from the forms and distinctions of 
society ... To ask for denotes simply the 
expressed wish to have what is considered 
as due ; to claim is to assert a right or to 
make it kaown ; to demand is to insist on 
haring without the liherty of a refusal . . . 
Asking for supposes a right not questionable ; 
claim supposes n right hitherto unacknow- 
ledged ; demand supposes either a disputed 
right [not always] or the absence of all right, 
and the simple determination to have.” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

claim, * clame, * cleyme, s. [0. Fr. claim ; 
Low I>aL clamcum , from Lat. cla mo = to call 
or cry out.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1, A cry, an appeal for help. 

"No man answered to my clame" 

Spenter: P. V., IV. X. IL 

2. A demand for anythiog as one’s due or 
right. 

(1) Absolutely. 

" Chalaung© or cleyme. Vendicarto." — Prompt. 
Parr . 

(2) With the prep, to before the thing 
claimed. 

"... had aa good a claim to royalty, as these." — 

Locke. 

(3) With the prep, upon or on before the 
name of any person from whom anything is 
claimed. 

"... submitting to a master who hath no imme- 
diate claim upon him. rather than to another who 
hstb already revived several claim t upon him?” — 
Swift. 

3. That which is claimed ; as a miner’s 
claim. 

II. Low; The challenge of a title or right 
to anything in the possession of another. 

*' A demand of any thing that Is in the possession of 
another, c>r at the least out of bis ovrn; aa claim hy 
charter, claim hy descent."— Cowel. 

*[ To lay claim to (or for), to make claim to : 
To claim, to assert one’s claim or right to. 

Claim-a-ble, a. [Eng. claim; -able.) Cap- 
able of being, or liable to be, claimed. 

Claim ant, s. k a. [O. Fr. clamant, pr. par. 
of clavier = to claim.] 

A. As subst. : One who claims or demands ; 
one who asserts his right or title to anything 
in the possession of another. 

"Among those claimant* three stood preemloeot.” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

t B. As cvlj. : Claiming or demanding any- 
thiog in the possession of another. 

claimed, pa. par. or a. [Claim, v.] 

t claim -er, s. [Eng. claim ; - er .] One who 
claims or demands ; a claimant. 

"An agreement was made, and the value of the 
ground paid to the c/a fmer ." — Sir )♦'. Temple: Intro- 
duction to the History of England, p. 296. 

Claim - trig, pr. par., a., k s. [Claim, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. d: particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C> As subst. : The act of laying claioi to, oj 
demanding anything. 

t claim' less, a. [Eog. riaim ; -less.) Devoid 
of n claim or title to anything. 

Claip, s. [Clap.] The clapper of a mill. 

* clair, * clairc, a. [Clkau.] 

claire-cole, clear cole, s. [Fr. clair 
= clear; colic = glue, size.] 

1. Painting: A preparation of size, put ove» 
any absorbent surface to prevent the absorp- 
tion of the paint. 

2. Gilding : A coat of size laid on to receive 
the gold-leaf. 

clair obscure, s. [Clare-ousccre.] 
clair, v.t. [Clear.] To beat, to maltreat. 

"Yuli, kusve, mckuow ledge thy oUence, 

Or I grow crabbed, and so clair thee. 

Pohcart : M'u/jott'* Coll., fit. 4 

clair ~au'-di-en$e, s. [Formed on analogy 
\sith clairvoyance, from Fr. clair = clear, and 
Eng. audience.] 

1, The power of discriminating in a mes- 
meric trance sounds not discemihle by per- 
sona in a normal state. 

2. The exercise of this power, 
clair-au'-di ent, a. k s. [Claikaudience.] 

A. adj. : Pertaining to, effected by, or 
endowed with the faculty of clairaudience 
(q.v.). 

B. vie subst. : One possessing the faculty 
of clairaudience. 

clair- sear ck, * clair-shack, * clair- 
sho, * clare-schaw, * cler-sckew, a. 

[Gael, darseach .] A kind of harp. 

" They daligbt much lu muslck. but chiefly In h*rp«* 
and c/rtinftoM of their owne fashion. The itringt of 
the clalrthoet are mode of brasae wire."— JionipennU; 
Scot, Chron.. pp. 6, 6. 

clairt, s. [Clakt.1 

clair-vo^-an 9 e, s. [Fr.] [Clairvoyant.] 
A faculty or power claimed to be possessed by 
some persons while uadcr the influence of 
mesmerism. By it the clairvoyant claims to 
be able to aee mentally things concealed from 
sight, to see aod describe things happening at 
a distance, aod to discover thioga hidden. 

clair - - ant (mas.), clair - - ante 

(fan.), a. k Y [Fr. clair = clear ; voyant — 
seeing ; pr. par. of voir = to see.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to clairvoy- 
ance ; claiming to be possessed of second 
sight. 

B. As *ubsf. ; One who is possessed of, or 
claims to possess, the faculty of clairvoyance. 

" ’ Well— atAy— Ut roe see,* s.\!d Mr. Snell. Ilk© a 
docile clairtoyante, who would really not make a iuU 
take if she could help iL " — SUat Marner, cb. vliL 

* Clai8cli, * clash, s. [Gael, dais, clas ~ a 
pit, a furrow.] A cavity of considerable ex- 
tent. 

'• And In thyne to the pwll of Monboy. that la to 
wiy, the yallow pwlle. and s»n wp the clattche, that U 
to say. the reyake, ha I dan d eist to the Corataaft."— 
Chart. Abcrbroth., F. 84. (J lacfarL) 

claise, claes, clasc, s. [Clothes.] 

* claith, * clayth, s. [Cloth.] 

•claithe, v. [Clothe.] 

Claith -ihg, pr. par. k s. [Clothing.) 

* claith’-man, s. [Scotch doith = cloth, and 
Eng. man.] ' A clothier, a woolleo-draper. 

claiths, s. [Clothes.] 

*clai‘-vcr, v.f. [Claver.] 

*clakC, $. [A.S. eleze; O. Ieel. klaki.) A 

fault, a blot. 

*' Gif that ye wel yuw loken fra clako and iwvka*- 
Ormulum. , 9,31*. 

•clam (1), v.t. k i. [AS. dtrmian ; Icel. 
kleima — to smear ; O. IL Ger. kleimjan, 
chleimen = to defile.] 

A. Trans. : To smear, defile, or clog with 
any el am my substance. 

” He . . . made clay of the spittyng and clammyd* 
eley on hi# eyen."— t Yycliffe: Select IVorLt, IL 93. 

B. Introns. : To be sticky or clammy; to 
stick, to adhere. 

" A chillimr sweat, a damp of Jealouay, 

Hang# on my brows, and c^inu upon roy llnjba.* 
Dryden : Amphitryon. 


fate, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot 
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»l£m (2), t>.L & < [Clem.] 

A. /nfrani. : To atarva, to be famished, to 
pine away. 

B. Trans. : Tu atarve. 

Cldm (3), v.. & i. [Ft. clavier ; Lat c lamo = 
to cry out, to make a noise.] [Clamo un.] 

A. Trans. : To cauae a loud clang or crash. 

B. Intrans. ; To give out a loud noise or 
crash. 

clam (4), claum. v.i. [Qlaom, v .] To grope 
or grasp ineffectually. 

** I had not— lain long la that postur*. wtaea I felt, 
u 1 thought, n hand clamOitfover the bed -clothe* . . 

— The 8t eam-boat t p. 301. 

w cliim, prtt. of v. [Climo.] 

*' Hit clam vche a clvlfe cubtte* fyftene.* 

K, Bng. AtliC. Putin* ; Cleanness. 40V. 

*clam, claum, a. [Dan. klam ; Ger. fclamm.] 

1. Lit. : Clammy, atlcky. 

"Clam or clcytnou*. Olutinosiu, vLscmiuf— Prompt. 
Porv. 

2. Fig. : Ensnaring, enslaving. 

M Ia vile and elan, covelthte of men.*— ll'ycttfe •* 
Select Work*, til. 29. 

€l&m (1), s. [Dan. klam ; Gar. Wamn.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. A aticky or glutinoua lump. 

t 2. Clamminess. 

"The clam of death."— Carlyle : French Rev., pi L. 
bk. ch. 5. 

II. Brick-making: A kind of rough hrick- 
kUn. 

dl&m (2), s. & a. [An ahhreviation of Eng. 
clamp (2), the name being given from tha 
tenacity with which tba animals cling to the 
rocks.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A vice, a clamp. 

(2) A pair of pincers used by shipbuilders. 

2. Nat. Hist.: [Clam-shell]. 

B. vis adj.: Pertaining to the shell described 
under the subjoined compound. 

clam “bake, t. A favorite aeaabore mess 
of clams baked io a hole io the ground; heuce 
a picnic accompanied with such a repast. 

(ttS.) 

dam chowder, «. A chowder of clams, 
or a picnic at which thia ia the main diah. 
tV.S.) 

clam- shell, s. 

* 1. A acallup ahall, Pecten opercularis. 

2. The -English name of the bivalve ahells 
belonging to the molluscous genus Tridacna, 
and specially of Tridacna gigas, which some- 
times measures two feet across, and a pair of 
valves which weigh upwards nf 600 lbs. are 
uaed as a receptacle tor holy water in the 
church of St. Sul pice. Paris. Tho animal 
weighs about twenty pounds, and is eatable. 
(H'oodimrd.) In America tha name la applied 
to several species of Unionidie (q.v.). 

alAm (3), £. [An abbreviation of clamour 
(q.v.)] 

Bell- ringing : A loud crash caused by ring- 
ing all the belia at once. 

•olam'-an96 (Eng), cla' man ^y (Scotch), 
«. [Dow Lat. daman fuz.] The urgency of any 
case ; cither — 

(1) As hoving a powerful plea of necessity ; 

or 

(2) As being so aggravated as tn clamour, 
call, or cry for vengeance, with tacit r^fer* 
•nco to Gen. iv. 

• clam ant, a. [Claimant.) Crying or beg 
ging earnestly, clamouring. 

•cliim-a'-tlon, s. [Lot. cla mat io, from clamo 
= to cry out.) The net of crying alnud, a cry. 

" Thflir Iterated cla motion*. "—Sir T. Rrotcne. 

Olim-G-tores, $. vl. [Lat. cla mat arts, pi. 
of c/a/nafor = a biwlcr, a noisy declaiincr ] 

OrntfA. .• A immo sometimes given to a 
aub-nrdcr of rasorial birds, called also Gal- 
linacei [q.v.). 

* clambc, pret. of v. [Climb.] 

cl&m'-ber, * clam-er. * clnmcryn, 

'clam mor, t*.t. <fc t. [Iccl. klamba — to 


I clamp, to pinch together ; Ger. klammem — 
to clamp, to clasp ; Dan. klamre = to grasp, 
to grip tirmly. (Steal.)] 

A- Intransitive: 

L Literally: 

L To climb up any ateep or difficult place 
witii hands and feet. 

2. To creep, to grow by clinging. 

" And tbe creeping inoaaea and clambering weed*.* 
Tennyson • The Dying Svoan, & 

* 11. Fig. : To rise up precipitously. 

" Aa alio the cJamberoitde Clyde* bade cUterod on 
hepes."— Sir Oawainc, 1.72L 

B» Trans. : To climb or creep over with 
difficulty, or with one’s hands and feet. 

"The kitchen mnlkln pine 
Her richest lockram 'bout her rerchy neck, 
ClamO’rtttg the wall* to eye him. 1 ' 

Shake* p, : CorioL, 11. L 

tcliim-ber, s. [Clamber, v.] The act of 
clambering or climbing. 

cl&m’-bered, clam-bred, pa. par. or a. 
[Clamber, v.] 

"Among tbe castel c&melej! clamored so thlk." 

■Sir Uowaine, SOL 

cl&m'~ber-cr, s. [Eng. clamber; -rr,] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; One who clambers or climbs. 
* 2. Bot. : A book -name for a plant. 

(1) Sing. : The Traveller's Joy, Clematis 
Vitalba. The same a a Climber. (ParHnson.) 

(2) PI. : A name for Creepers iD general. 
(Parkinson.) 

"Upright Clamber er, or Virgin'* bower, 1* alao a 
kinds of Cletnatla ''—Gerard : Her hill (ed. 1633^ 

p. 888. 

clamb i daa, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. clambuj 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. autf. -idee.] 

Eu tom. : A family of Coleoptera, aub-order 
Pen tame ra. 

cl&mb’-us, s. [From Gr. *Aajji/3dv (k.lambos) — 
mutilated.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, tba typical 
ona of tha family Clarubidue. Four apecies 
are British. (Sharpe.) 

"clamo, s. [O. Fr. claim, clam.] [Claim.] A 
cry. 

" I knock t, hut no man aunswred me by name ; 

I cald. hut no man anew red to my chime.'' 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. x. U. 

*clame, vi [Claim.] 

1. To cry out, to call, to name. 

*' Nor ail, that else through all the world la named 
To all the heathen gods, might like to thia be clamed . “ 
Spenser: F. Q ., IV. x. 30. 

2. To claim. 

• Clamed, pa. par. or a. [Claimed.] 

olamehowit, claw-my-hewlt, s. [Etym. 
unknown.) Jamieson suggests date my heuit 
= claw my head ; but there ie no evidence.] 

1. A stroke, a drubbing. 

2. A misfortune. 

* clam -ent, a. [Fr. clamant ; Lat clamans, 
pr. par. of clamo = to cry out] 

1. Lit. : Crying aloud. 

2. Fig. : Aggravated, calling for vengeance. 

. if we had done nothing amiss— at lewt, nothing 
Of that hateful nature, and horrid hoinousness as li>- 
ilUtKMiulbly— catle for a dear ami continued tcetlmony 
against tho clument wickedness thereof.’— J/’M'artf : 
Contending I. p. i 

* clam-cryn, v.t. k i. [Clamber.] 

" Clameryn. Rcpto“—I*romi>t. Parv. 

cl&m -J&m pbrio, clan - jam - ftie, *. 

[The tlrst clement Is doubtful ; the J WE.D. 
suggests that the word is a immorous forma- 
tion from clan, the second element being 
Sc. dial, jampher = an idler, a shu flier, a 
mocker.) 

1. A term used to denote low worthless 
people, or those who are viewed in this light 

' (Scotch.) 

'•’Aud what will yc do. If I carrna to thrnw the 
key*, or draw thn IxdU. or oj>en the grate to »lc a 
cltinjiitnfric l ' >aid tho old daiue iculhugly. ' — Tales of 
My Landlord, I. 1 73 4. 

2. Frequently used to denote the purse- 
jtrnud vulgar, who u fleet airs of state to those 
I whom they consider as now far below them* 
selves in rank, viewing them as mere ca?millf ; 
although not including the idea of moral tur- 
pitude. (SeofcJi.) In this aenfic it conveys 
nearly thn same idea with Eng frwmjiery, 
when contemptuously applied to persons. 


3. Clamjam/ry is used in Teviotdale in tbe 
sense of trumpery; as, “Did you atop till 
the roup was dona ?'* “ A“ was aell'd but the 
clam jo m fry 

4. Nonsensical talk. (I Vest of Fife.) 

• clammed, pa. par. [Clam (1), r.] 

"The »prfg* were ail daubed with lime, and the 
bird* clammed and taken."— L Fstranys. 

*clam-mer, v.t. tc i. [Clamber.] 

t C lam- mi-1 y, adv. [Eng. clammy; -ly.] In 
a clammy, aticky manner. 

cl&m'-mi-ness, a. [Eng. rlom?a^ ; -7 ?csj.] 
The quality or state of being clammy or 
sticky ; viscoaity,stiekineaa, tenacity. (Moron.) 

clam'-mliig (1), a. it s. [Clam (l). «.] 

A- As adj. : Clammy, sticky, adhesive, 
clogging. 

B. As subst. : The act of sticking to, or of 
rendering clammy or sticky. 

Cl4m -ming (2), s. [Clam (3). ».] 

Bell-ringing : Tbe act of ringing a peal of 
hella all at once. 

" Clamming U when each concord ftrikee together, 
which being doue true, the eight wlU etrlke but m 
lour bell*, ami make a melodluu* harmony." — .'school 
Of Recreation, IC&4. 

clam' - min g (3), a. [An abbreviation of 
clamping (?).] Designed for clamping (f). 

n la.mmln gf-rrinr hlTi o, a, A machine in 
which an engraved ami hardened die or en- 
taglio is made to rotate in contact with a soft 
steel “ mill " ao as to deliver upon the former 
a cameo impression. 

4 cl&m'-mlsh, a. [Eng. clam; -i«A.] Rather 
clammy or sticky. 

*clS.m'-mi8h-ness, s. [Eng. clammisb ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being clammisb ; clam- 
miness. 

clam my, a. [A.S. cldm = clay, a plaster ; -y.) 

1. Sticky, viscous, tenacious, adhesive. 

" Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an appetite, at 
ooee. to follow another body, and to hold to th«m- 
•elvea"— Bacon. 

2. Said of the perspiration or of a vapour : 
Thick and heavy. 

M Cold sweat, In clammy drop* hU limbs o'ertprood.* 
Dryden. 

cliim‘-or, *. [O. Fr. clamur, clamor, from 

Lat. clamor = a crying out ; clamo — to cry 
out.] 

L Literally : 

1. Ad outcry ; a loud and continuous about- 
Ing or calling out. 

" Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilst I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I'll tell thee, thou do'it#vli.“ 

Shakes p. : Lear, L l. 

2. Any loud and continuous noise, 0 noise, 
an uproar. 

*• Here the loud Arno'* bolit’rou* clamours *o**e.’ 
Addison 

IL Figuratively : 

], A continued and loud expression of 
dlasatis faction or discontent ; a populaj 
outcry. 

"The eonseqaenee wu, a* might hare be*n expactaa. 
a violent clamour . . .'—Macaulay: Biet. Rng., 
ch. xxili. 

• 2. A report, talk. 

"Thu* the com an clamour La* — Ocncer, L SL 

dfim'-or, v.t. & i. [Clamor, s] 

A. 7Vansiftiy : 

L Ordinary Language : 
t 1. To utter loudly and earnestly. 

" Clamoured tlielr piteous prayer Incsuasntly. . . 

* Olvo u*, O Lord, tbt* day our dally bread P* 
Long f ello*c ■ Titles of a Wayside Inn; The Poe ft 
Tale {The Merry Hied* of A’l/linpwortAl. 

• 2. To address or salute with loud cries 01 
noise. 

• 3. To stun .with any loud noise. 

** Let them not come in multitude*, or la a trlbunl 
tlou* manner ; for that la to elamour counsol*, uot t* 
Inform them."— ftne-n . Kuaye. 

II. Bell-ringing : To pull all the hells of e 
peal at once, so as to cause a genera! clang o» 
crash. Alsu called [Clam.] 

"When 1«>11» *re at the height, In order to 
them, the rojH'tltlon of the strokes broom** much 
qnh ker than fvfoiw ; thl* U called clamouring tbam.* 
—Up. IVar&urlon. 

B. /nfransili w ; 

L Literally : 


boll. poltt, cat, 9ell^ cborus, 9 bin, bengb; go, gem ; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — L 

-dan, -tlan = sban. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -^ion, -9I011 = z. 1 iuxl -tlous, -slous, -clous = ahus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^L, 
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clamorer — clang 


1. To cry out loudly arid earnestly, to beg, 
to pray for. 

"And being !o*t pcrbap*. and wand'riog wide, 
Slight be luppoeed to c/amour (or * guide." 

Cowpcr : Neediest Alarm. 

2. To be noisy or clamorous. 

“Th« crowd which filled the court Uugked and 
tlamour ml " — Macaulay Hitt. Eng., oh. xx. 

II. Fig. : To seek or beg for Importunately. 

M It WT 3 painful to hear member after m amber tallc- 
iDg wild nonsenao aboDt hi* own loesea, and clamour - 
iag for an e*b»te, . . .* — Macaulay : lltst. Eng., ch. xli. 

clftm' or-er. a. [Eng. ckimmtr;-*r.] Onewho 
clamours. ( Archbishop Hart.) 


clam* or-Ing, pr. par., n.,&i. [Clamor, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : In 
eenses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of calling or crying 
out ; a clamor. 

clam -or-ist, s. [Eng. clamour; vrf,] A 
clamourcr. 


clftm'-or-Otis, n. [Low T^at. cZawiorosvs; 
O. Fr. clamor eux, from Lat. clamor = a calling 
out ; cZamo — to call or cry out.) 


1 . LiUrally : 

1. Calling or crying out loudly ; vocifer- 
ating, noisy. 

“Untaught to fear or fly, he hears tho sounds 
0( shouting hunter* nnd of damoro u * houud*." 

Pope : B oner ; Iliad xxi. 6S0 l 


2. Causing or accompanied by a noiae. 

" He kissed her lipe 

With such s clamorous smack, that at the parting 
All the church echoed." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, ill. 2. 

IL Fig : Demanding or claiming anything 
earnestly and noisily. 


'The law grown clamorous, though silent long, 
Arraigns him— charges him with every wrong." 

Cowper; Truth, 361 


clam-or-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. clamorous; -Zj/.] 
In a clamorous or noisy manner; loudiy, 
noisily. {Browne.) 


f clim or-ous ness, s. [Eng. clamorous; 
-ness.] The state or quality of being clamor- 
ous or noisy ; loud talking or clamour. 


Clamp (1), s. [Dnt. klamp; Ger. klampe; Sw. 
klamp — a clamp, a cleat ; Dut. klampa ; Dan. 
klampe = to clamp, to fasten tightly ; Icel. 
klombr = a vies ; Dan. klemme ; Sw. kldmma ; 
Ger. klemmen = to pinch, to squeeze.) 

1. Carp. : A piece of wood joined to another 
as an addition of strength. 

2. Brick-making : A quantity of bricks laid 
up for burning, a space beiim left between 
each brick for the fire to ascend. 


“To hum a clamp of brick of sixteen thousand, they 
allow seveu too of coals/’ — Mortimer: Husbandry. 

3. Min in#; A pile of ore laid for roasting. 

4. Joinery : 

(1) A frame with two tightening screws to 
hold two portions of an article temporarily 
together. 

(2) A back batten indented or attached 
crosswise to unite several boards and keep 
them from warping. It is called also a key. 

ft. Ship-building : The internal planking of 
a ship under the shelf on which the deck -beams 
rest. In ships of war, the clamp is the plank- 
ing above the ports, while that below them is 
called the spirketing. (Knight.) 

6. Ordnance : One of the hinged plates over 
the trunnions of a gun, usually called cap- 
squares. (Knight.) 

7. Mach. : One of a pair of movable cheeks 
of lead or copper, covering the jaws of a vice 
so as to enabls it to grasp anything without 
bruising it. 

8. Saddlery : (Sewing-clamp, Stitchino- 

CLAMP.) 


Clamp Irons, s. pi. Irons fastened at the 
ends of tires to prevent the fuel from falling. 

clamp-kiln, s. A kiln built of sods for 
burning lime. 


clamp nails, s. pi. Large-headed stout 
nails used to fasten the clamps in ships. 

clamp-acrew, s. A joiner's implement, 
on the bench or to be attached to the work, 
for holding work to a table, or two pieces to- 
gether. (Knight.) 

clamp-shoes, s. pi. ITeavy shoes worn 
by labourers for rough work. (Nuttall.) 


cl&mp (2), a. [Clump.) A heavy footstep or 
tread. 


** wr w*ffu’ ticket* I’ the soul* 

G‘ broggs, wbilk ou my body tramp, 

And wound like death at ilka clamp f m 

Ferguuon : Poem*. U. 6A#. 

cl&mp (1), v. t. (Clamp, «.] 

L Literally : 

1. To unite, fasten, or join together by 
means of a clamp. 

2. To strengthen a piece of board by fixing 
a piece to the ends across the grain. 

3. To patdi, to make or mend in a clumsy 
manner. (Scotch.) 

* II. Fig. : Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions. 

To clamp up: Tha same as Clamper, v. 
(q.v.). 

• clamp (2), v.f. (Clump.) To make a heavy 
tramping noise. 

clamped, pa. po»r. or a. (Clamp (1)« 

clamp'-er, s. (EDg. clamp; -<r.) 

L Literally : 

1. A clamp. 

2. An iron instrument with points or prongs 
fixed to the boot9 to enable a person to walk 
on ice. It is sometimes called an ice-creeper. 

3. A piece, properly of some metallic sub- 
stance, with which a vessel is mended ; also, 
that which is thus patched up. (ScoteA) 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Used as to arguments formerly answered. 

“ They bring to Christ a i.'T»ve. or such a meeting as 
thla, a number of old clampers, pat [patched T) and 
clouted arguments, . . ."—Bruce : Lectures, <fre., pp. 27-A 

2. A patched up handle for crimination. 

" Nowc he supposed he had done his ad versa ryes 

for ever : but in a adversary ea were restless, and so 
found out a oewe clamper uppon this occasion." — Mem. 
of Dr. Spottiswood, p. 6L 

• clamp'-er, * clamp-ar, v.i. [Clamper, a.) 

T. Lit. : To patch, to make or mend in a 
clumsy manner ; to put together clumsily. 
(Ascham.) [Clamp up.) 

2. Fig. : To patch up false accusations. 

“S* James Areskio allso perce.iv inc© be prevailed 
nothing© by cUnnperinge with the biahopp of Clogher, 
he desyred to ho neonciled to the biahopp. J/em, of 
Dr. Spottiswood, p 71. 

• clamp -er-ing, * clamp -ring, pr. par. k 
s. [Clamper, r,] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : Recrimination, abuse, 

*\ . . their own divisions, of which hla clamoring 
had been & principal ourv " — Sidney .* Arcadia, bk. v. 

clamp '-mg, pr. par., a., & a. [Clamp (1), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. A parftcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act nr process of fasten- 
ing or uniting by meaDs of a clamp. 

clam -po-nier, $. [Fr. clamponnier.] Along 
loose-jointed horse. (Nuttall.) 

clam§, s. (Clam.) 

1. A kind of pincers or forceps used to pull 
up weeds, &c. 

2. A sort of strong pincers used by ship- 
wrights for drawing large nails. 

3. Pincers of iron used for castrating horses, 
bulls, &c. 

4. A kind of vice, generally made of wood, 
used by artifice is of different classes for 
holding anything fast. 

ft. The instrument, resembling a forceps, 
employed in weighing gold. 

“ The brightest cold that e'er I mw 
W as grlpplt in tlip clams." 

Shirrefs : Poems, p. 860. 

clamyhewit, clamiheuit, s. (Clame- 

IIEWIT. ] 

"Thinks I. an* I sou’d be sne guib as middle wl‘ the 
thing that did live brak my taes, some o' the chi els 
might lat a raucht at rne. an' gi' me a clami?nmU lo 
snib me free comlu that gate ageu .^ "-^Journal from 
London, p. a 

clan. * clach-in (ch guttural), * clah- 
y nnb fl, s. [Gael. cJunn=oifspring, descend- 
ants ; Tr. eland, clann — children, a clan.) 

1. A tribe or nnmber of families, bearing 
the same surname, claiming to be descended 
from the same ancestor, and united under a 
chieftain representing that ancestor. The 
clan system is esseutially the 9.ime as that 
existing among the Arabs, the Tartars, and 
tribes similarly situated. The clan system 
was said to have sprung up in Scotland about 


1008, while Malcolm II. was reigning, but It 
may have been of greater antiquity. In tha Act 
20 Geo. II. c. 43, passed iu 1747, the legal 
authority of the chiefs over their followers 
was abolished as a punishment for the part 
which the former had taken in the insurrec- 
tion which ended in 1745 at Culloden. Whilst 
the clans flourished thev were divided into 
two, tho clana of the bordors and those of the 
highlands. 

• 2. Any number of pi raona united in a 
common cause. 

"They uroaml tbs ting 
Of each hi* fuctiou, iu their »ever.u ctanx, 

Swimn populous, miuumlierecL" 

Milton : P. L..IL 90L 

v 3. A body or sect of persous, a clique 
(used iu contempt). 

“ Each bnmpkia of tho eMn, 

Id » text 1 of paying what he owes, 

WUl cheat him if ho can." 

Cawper : The Yearly Distress. 

t clan, v.f. [Clan, «.) To join or band to- 
gether fora common purpose. ( Marvel : lie- 
hear sal Transprosed.) 

* clan -cu-lar, a. [Lat. dancularius.] Clan- 
destine, secret, obscure. 

" Let u* withdraw all luppliea from our lust*, and 
not hy any secret reserved affection give them clan - 
cular aid* to maintain their robelliou." — Decay of 
Piety. 

* clari -CU-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. clancular ; -ly.] 
In a clandestine or secret manner. 

"Judgements ehould not be administered clancu- 
larly. 1© dark comer*. . . ." —Barrow : Berm,. U. xx. 

clan-des-ti'-na,s. [Lat., fem. of clandestine 
= secret, hidden.] 

1. Bot. : A geuus of plants, order Oroban- 
chacese. 

2. Chem. : A crystalline substance extracted 
by ether from the flowers of CZandesfinn recti - 
/ora, a plant growing in the lower Pyrenees. 
It is insoluble in water and dilute acids, but 
is aoluble in alcohol and in ether. 

clan-des-tine, a . [Fr. cfrimiestin; Lat. 
clandcstinus — clandestine, secret; which 
Skeat suggests is for clam-dies-tinus s= hidden 
from daylight: cZawi = secretly.) Secret, 
hidden, private, underhand ; kept back from 
publio view or knowledge for a bad purpose. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between clandes- 
tine and seeret : ** Clandestine expresses more 
than secret. To do a thing clandestinely is to 
elude observation : to do a thing secretly is to 
do it without the knowledge of any odb : what 
is c lamlestine is unallowed, which is not neces- 
sarily the case with what is secret. With the 
clandestine must be a mixture of art; with 
secrecy, caution and manage rneut are requisite : 
a clandestine marriage is effected by a studied 
plan to escape notice ; a secret marriage is con- 
ducted by the forbearance of all communica- 
tion.” (Crabb : Eng. Sgnon.) 

clan-des'-tine-ly, adv. [Eng. cZo.mZ«fine ; 
dy.] In a clandestine manner, secretly, pri- 
vately, not openly. 

cliin-des'-tine-ness, 5. [Eng. clandestine ; 
-ness.) The quality of being clandestine ; 
secrecy, privacy, concealment. 

* Clan-des-tm’-l-ty, 3 . [Laty. clandestiuus 
= clandestine.] CLandeslincness, secrecy, 
concealment. 

" Clandestinity and disparity do not void a mM-riape, 
but only make thr proof more difficult."— tip, atitling- 
jtect: Mite ell. Speech io 16SL p. 87. 

clang, v.t, & i, [Lat. cfani/o = to make a loud 
noise ; Gr. icAavyij ( klangi ) = a clang or loud 
noise ; «Ad£aj (klazo) = to clash, to clang, to 
make a loud noise. 1 

A. Trans. : To strike together ao as to cause 
a clang or sharp ringing sound. 

*■ The fierce Curete* . . . trod tnmuituou* 
Tlieix mystic dance, and ctang-d their sound) uy arms." 

Prtvr : Ptrit Hymn of Callimachus. 

B. Intrans. : Toemitasharpriugiogsound. 

Clang, s. [Clang, v .] 

1. Ord. Ixtng. : A sharp, clear ringing noise, 
as of two pieces of metal struck aharply 
together. 

“ The vale with loud applause* ranc. 

The Ladies’ Rock seut Lack the clang." 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, v. 34 

2. Ji/u3tc: 

(1) Timbre, quality of tone. 

(2) The peculiar singing noise or din pro- 
duced by the clash of metals or the blast 
of loud wind instruments. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. co = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


clang— clap 
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oiling, pret. of v. [Cling.] 
elUng'-Irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Clano, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <t ixirticii). adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.: A sharp ringing noise, a clang. 

M And ilttJng muffled In dark leaves, you hear 
Th« windy clanging of the mluster clock. 

Tennyson: The Gardener s Daughter. 

ol&ng'-or, 6. [Ft . clang cur ; Lat. clangor — 
a noise.] A sharp ringing sound, a clang. 

M Aj the lengthened clangours die, 

Slowly ope* the Iron door 1" 

Scott Frederick and Alice. 

f ©lAng'-or, v.i. [CLANQOft, s ] To clang. 

••At Pari* nil a toe pie* we clangouring."— Carlyle : 
French Rev., pL 111., ok. L, cb. 4. 

f clftrig'-or-ous, a. [Low Lat. cfan^orosits, 
from clangor = a noise.] Causing a sharp 
ringing noise, clanging. 

••The clangorous hammer la the tongue. . 

Tbl* way, that way, ben ton and *wum?.‘ 

Longfellow : The a olden Legend, ft, 

t cl&ng'-or-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. clangorous; 
-ly.] la a clangorous or dunging manner. 

• clftrig'-ous, a. [Fr. etangeux.] Caueiog a 
clang, clangorous. 

•• We do not ©baerve the cranes, sad birds of long 
necks, have auy musical, hut har»b and clangou’s 
throats."— Droutn. 

cl&ng'* u-1 a, a. [A dimin. suhst. from Lat. 
clango = to clang, to resound.] 

Ornith. : A genus of natatorial birds, family 
Anatidffi. It contains the Golden -eyes. The 
most typical one of these, the Common 
Golden-eye, or Garrot, Is called by Yarrell 
Fuligula clangula . It ia found in Britain. C. 
albcola is the Spirit Duck of the fur regions of 
North America. 

cl&n-jilm'-ft'ay, a- [Clamjamphrie.] A 
disreputable family, race, or tribe. (Scofcft.) 
"We maun bo off like whlttretn before the whole 
cbin'arnfray be doun u|k»u us— the rest o’ them will uo 
be fur off.”— Scott : Guy Mannering, cb. xxliL 

olarilc, a. [Dut. klank — a ringing sound.] 

1. A sharp ringing sound, as of two pieces 
of nietal struck together. 

2. A sharp blow that causes a noise. 

••Some rarnmd their noddles wT e clatik." 

Ramsay : rooms. 1. 280. 

3. A catch, a hasty hold taken of any 
object. 

oliink, v.L & t. [Clang, r.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike together so as to cause a clank 
or sharp ringing noiss. 

•*. . . officer* /uid their staff* In full uniform, 
etanklng their apart . . IP. II. Russell: Crimean 
War. ch. vL 

• 2. To give a sharp stroke. 

•* lie clanked Plercy ower the head 
A deep wound aud e *alr." 

Minstrelsy, border. Hi. 20, A p. 21 

• 3. To throw so as ta cause a loud noise. 

"Looting a little Hebrew blble from hi* belt nnd 
clanking It down oa the board . . . "—Meleill : JUS., 
p. 97. 

• 4, Rsjlcxivcty : To scat oneself hastily, and 
rather noisily. 

" Lat'* clank oursd' ayout the fire." 

Tarras : Poems, p. ISO. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To give out a sharp or clanking noise ; to 
sound with a clank. 

•2. To sit down In a hurried and noisy 
way. 

" And forthwith then they a' down chin*." 

The liar' st Rig, it. 1A 

^ To clank down: 

(1) Trans. : To throw down with a shrill 
sharp noise. (Scotch.. ) (Meltdll.) 

(2) fntrans : To ait down In a hurried and 
noisy way. 

olArik irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Clank, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. atlj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of causing a clank ; a 
clank. 

t clinic* loss, n. [Eng. clank; -less.] With- 
out a clank ; not causing n clanking noise. 

"Lo, the *prll now work* around thee. 

And the clunWr** chain hath bound theo." 

Ilyron : Matured, 1 . 1 . 

• clan llchc, ♦ clan ly, * clan-lychc, a. 

Cleanly.) 

* A cofer cloned of trv*. clanlycX planed " 

A’. Xng AllU. /Win* ; Cleanness. SKX 


clan ned, clan -nit, a. [Clan ; -ed.] Of or 
belonging to a clan or tribe. 

"... be ouy captxDe of elan or be ony vther clanntt 
man . . ."— Acu Jo. ri., 1587 (ed. 1814), p. 484. 

•clan-nes,«. [Cleanness.] 

clan-nisli, a . [Eng. clan ; -ish.] United 

closely together as the members of a clan ; of 
or pertaining to a clan ; according to the 
system or principles of clanship. 

"The lateruul orgnuLzatloo of Mere 1* eaeeotbdly 
clannish."— Daily Hews, Aug. 26, 1881. 

clan-nish-ly, adv. [Eng. clannish ; -ly.] In 
a clanuish manner ; after the manner of a clan. 

clAn'-niah-ness, s. [Eng. dan7iisft .• -n«s.] 
The quality of being clannish, or united closely 
together ; a disposition to unite aa members 
of a clan. 

• clango, v.t. [Cleanse.] 

Clin'- Ship, s. [Eng. cfon ; -ship.] The system 
or state of clans ; the state of being united 
together as a clan. (Pennant.) 

cl&n?' man, *. [Eng. clan, and man.] Ono of 
a clan or family. (Fdia. Rev.) 

clap (1), *clappe, 'clappyn, v.t. & i. [Iccl. 

klappa =■ to pat, to clap the hands ; Sw. 
klajrpa; Ger. & Dut. klappen ; Dan . ktappe ; 

O. II. Ger. chlafon; M. ii. Ger. kUifcn = to 
clap, to s trike together.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally ; 

1. To strike, to hit. 

»• wh<i thrust him In the hollows of bl* arm, 

Aud clapt him ou the baml* aud ou the cheeks 
Llko one that loved him." 

Tennyson : Dora. 

2. To strike quickly and sharply together, 
ao as to cause a sharp noise. 

" And shining boats, and claps her wine* above. *’ 
Pope : Ilomrr’s Iliad, bit. 11., L 122. 

3. To strike the hands together. 

(1) In applause, expressive of admiration, 
pleasure, or approval. 

"O clap your bunds, all ye people . . ."—Psalm 
xlvll. 1. 

* (2) In contempt, derision, or disgust. 

" All that pats by clap their bands at thee . . 

Lam. ii IS. 

* (3) In confirmation of a bargain. [Clap 
op. ] 

•’To clap hand* and a bargain." 

Shakesp. ; Henry F,, T. 2, 

4. To push or shut with violence. 

»(1) Absolutely: 

"The angry muse thus sings thee forth. 

And claps the gate behiud thee." 

Cowper : On a M Uchlevous BuZL 

(2) With the adverb to: 

" Hostess, c lap to the door* " 

Shakesp. : 1 llenry IV., 1L 4. 

5. To apply one thing to another hastily or 
violently, but without any noise necessarily 
resulting from the collision. 

"If you leave some space empty Tor the air, then clap 
your hand upon the mouth of the vowel, . . Ray : 
On the Creation. 

6. To place or put hastily or with force. 

" Francis, laughing, clapt bl* hand 
Co Evcrard* shoulder, with 1 1 hold by him.*" 
Tennyson ; The Fpic. 


7. To place, to fix, to add. 

" Razor- makers generally clap o small bar of Venice 
steel between two sumu bars of Flemish eteeL" — 
A/oxou : Sfech,miical Exercises. 

8. To press down. (Scotch.) 

II. Figuratively: 

J. To applaud. 

" This bond hath made him proud vrl ' 

2. Tn add, to apply. 

•• By having their minds yet In their perfect freedom 
and Indlfferuncy. they pursue truth tho twt tor, having 
no bias yet clapped on to mislead them. — Locke. 

• 3. To utter hastily. 

"All that thon horest thou shalt telle 
And cUippe It out a* doth a belle." 

Clover : C. A., 1L 283. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

* l. To make a loud noise. 

" I cUtpfte. I make uoyse,os the clapper of a mylL"— 
ralsgra r«. 

* 2. To knock loudly. 

"This sompuour dapp*l at the wldowca gate," 

Chaucer: C. T„ J.IM. 

3. To applaud by striking the hands together. 

• 4. To hit. 

•• a' would have chipped 1' the clout at twelve *cora.* 
.VAfiJlrjp. ; \ Net* y H HI. 2. 


t 5. To move quickly, to close with a noise 
or bang. 

" Every door flew oi>eu 

T admit my entrance, and then clapt behind me, 

To bar my going back.” Dry den. 

6. To lie fiat or close. 

"A sheep was observed— to bMflhcted with hraxy, 
—The wool was not clapjsed, btit the eyo was languid. 
—Prise Essays, bight. Soc. boot., 11 L 420. 

7. To couch, to lie down ; generally applied 
to a hare in regard to its form or seat, and 
conveying the idea of the purpose of conceal- 
ment. 

8. To stop, to halt. 

II. Figuratively : 

* ]. To chatter, to talk idly and incea- 
eantly. 

•• Jangelyng U whan a man ipekith to moebe befora 
folk aud clappith as • ml He.'— Chaucer ; Parsons 
Tale. 

2. To move briskly or nimbly ; to enter 
upon a thing with alacrity or briskness. 

"Come, a song. 

Shall we clap Into 't roundly, withoat saying we ora 
hoarse" Shakesp. : As Tou Like H, V. A 

To clap hands : 

L Lit. : [Clap (1), v., A. I. S.] 

* 2. Fig. : To applaud in any way. 

To clap the head : To commend ; rather an 
implying the idea of flattery. (Scofcft.) 

To clap hold of: To eeize hastily and vio- 
lently. 

To clap on : To place on or add hastily. 

"Clap on more sails."— Shakesp. : Merry irivc*. 11. 1 

To clap to : 

I. Lit. : [Clap (1), v., A. I. 4.] 

* 2. Fig. : To enter upon or approach any- 
thing with alacrity and briskness. [Clap (1), 
v., B. II. 2.] 

* To clap up : 

L Transitive: 

1, To confirm a bargain ; to complete a 
treaty or agreement hastily. 

"There 1* no way hut to clap up a marriage In 
hugger-mugger."— Ford.- Til Pity. UL L 

2. To shut up or imprison hastily. 

II, Intrans. : To enter ioto an agreement or 
arrangement. (Ford.) 

clap (2), v.t. [Clap (2), «.] To infect with 
a venereal disease. 

Clftp (1), *clappe, *klap, S. [O Ice,\ klapp; 
O. H. Ger. klaph ; M. II. Ger. klapf ; Sw. & 
Dan. Wap.] [Clap, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A blow, a stroke. 

" He fel dnwn at that clap." 

Uartthorne : Metrical Tales, p. 122. 

ITence the phrases, at a clap, at one clap t 
in a clap — in an instant, at ouce. 

'* Lear. What, flftv of my follower* at a clap. 
Within a fortnight* 

Shakesp. : King Lear, I. 4. 

2. A eudden and loud noise, a crash, a bang. 

•• Cluppe or greto dyuue ; strepUus, clangor." — 
Prompt. Pa it. 

3. A crash or audileo explosion of thunder. 

4. Applause shown by the striking of the 
hands sharply together. 

5. Anything which gives out a sharp noise. 
[B. 1.] 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. A audden misfortune or cslnmity. 

" Many grvte mlHhapiwH, tunny hard train* lie, 

" * * hard chip) .... 


»ptx whan the! gan v* auaUa* 
Robert de brunne, p. 1TA 


ii»f comen V* 

* 2. Any sudden act or motion. 

" Joyne us to mourn with wellfult plaint* the deadly 
wound. 

Which (atoll chip bath made." 

BryskeU : Mourning Muse of Thesfyll «. 

3„ Chatter, gossip, idle and incessant talk. 
"Styiit tht cla/*pe." 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,144 

B. Technically : 

* 1. Machinery: 

(1) The dapper of ft mill. 

"Clajype or clakkc of a mylleu Tarantara. batillUA* 
— Promi*. Parr. 


" The lu-apvt tuipper * ehhlng «tll1, 

Aud sUll the cfd/* |»lay» clattor." 

Burns ; Address to lAe Ftico Guld. 


• (2) A flat instrument of Iron resembling 
a box wilh a tongue aud handle used fee 
making proclamation through a town in- 
stead of a drum or handbell. (Jamfcsoa.) 
(O. Scotch.) 

*j Chip and hapjitr : Th* symbols of Investi- 
ture in the property of a mill. iScnteA.) 


boil, bo^; ptfiH, cat, 90 U, chorus, ^hln, hcn<?h; go, gem; thin, sin, as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. Ing. 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -^Lon, -{ion = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus- -blc, -dlo, Ac. - b^l, d$L 
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•‘HU«a*lue Is null, be* ring only tbe symbol of the 
tradition of earth and «toae. where** • mill U di*(inc- 
turn tenementum, Mid requires delivery of the dap 
and Sapper.*— Fount jinhaU, L 43A 

Clap of the hass, clep of the throat : Vulgar 
designations for the uvula. 

•• If • person be Ihrowu deed Into tbe water, when 
the dap of his tSroat Is shut, the water cannot enter. 

— 7Yi<it of Philip Stand{Md (IMS). 

2. Falconry: The nether part of the beak of 
a hawk. 

3. Farriery : A disease in horses, affecting 
the sinews of the leg. 

* clap-halt, s. A kind of worm used as 
bait by anglers. 

clap board, clapboard, s. 

). A piece of board, of which one edge is 
thicker than the other, used for covtring the 
outsides of houses. 

2. A stave for a cask. 

"Clapboard is a board cut iu order to wake coska 
or veeiel* ; which shaU contain three feet and two 
inches at least lii length ; and for every six ton of beer 
exported, the same cask, or os good, or two hundred of 
clapboard*, is to be Imported.' — Jacob : Lav Diet. 

clap board, clapboard, \t. [Clap- 
board, s.) To line externally with clap-boards. 

clapboard-gage, s. 

Carp . : A device used in putting on the 
weather-boarding of a house so as to leave a 
uniform width of face tn the weather. The 
gage takes its set from the lower edge of the 
hoard last nailed on, and has a atop for the 
lower edge of the board next above. {Knight.) 

•clapbread, • clapbread, *clapat- 
bread, s. Oatmeal cake clapped or beaten 
thin and hard. 

"Th* great rack of clapbread hung overhead."— Jfra 
QatXeU : Sylvia * Lover* , cIl lv. (Z>avi«.) 

* clap-cake, s. The same as Clap-bread 
( q.v.). 

clap-dish, s. 

1. Lit. : A wooden bowl or dish formerly 
carried by beggars in general, and originally 
by lepers ; a clack-dish (q.v.). 

2. Fig . ; A woman’s mouth. (Greene.) 

T To clap a dish of the wrong door : To apply 
In the wrong quarter. 

•Ho clapt hi* dah at the wrong man’* door.”— Ray. 

clap-gate, s. A small swing-gate, 
clap man, i A public crier. 

clap-net, clapnet, s. A kind of net for 

catr hing birds, constructed so as to clap or 
fold together quickly and closely. 

* clap-shoulder, s. A bailiff (Taylor.) 

clap - sill, s. 

Ilydr. Engin. : The sill or bottom part of the 
frame on which lock-gates shut ; a mitre-sill ; 
a lock-sill. 

* clap-stick, s. (Sea extract.) 

" He was not disturbed by the watchmen's rapper* or 
dop-sffcJt *."— Southey : Doctor, ch. L {Davie* } 


clAppcd, pret. gf v., pa. par ., or a. [Clap, v.) 

clip -per (l), * claper (1), * clapyr, 

• cleper, $. [Eng. clup; -ex. ] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1 1. One who claps or applauds by clapping. 

*2. A clap-dish or clack-dish. 

** Coppe Mid claper he bare 
As be a ine*el ware.” 

Trittrem, til. 80. 

* 3. The knocker of a door. 

1 A clack or apparatus to frighten birds. 

“ A clapper clipping In * garth. 

To scare the birds from fruit." 

Tennyson ; Prince**, iL Mf. 

* IL Fig. : A woman’s tongue. 

B. Technically: 

\. Mill work : The clack which strikes the 
mill-hopper. 

•‘The fcmees . . • thet hyeth m« the driver of the 

melie, thet he may him nogkt hyealde •tilln —Ayen- 

bite, p. 58. 

2. Hor. : The tongue of a bell. 

•« Clapyr of a be l L Bat ill u*."— Prompt. Parv. 

••The beUe . . . whiche hath ao clapper for to chime' 
Dover: C. A.. IL 11 

3. Mach. : A clack-valve. 

4. Brick-making: A piece of board to pat 
bricks to correct any warping when partially 
dried in removing from the floor to tbe hack. 
(Knight.) 

* 5. Eccles. : A wooden rattle used to sum- 
mon to prayers on the three last daya of Holy 
Week, at which time it was customary' for the 
church bells to remain silent. 


* clapper - dudgeon, s. A beggar. 
(Brome.) 

* cl&p -per (2), • claper (2), s. [O. Fr. 
clapier = a heap of atones ; Low Lat. dajvrius, 
clapmum.) A rabbit warren. 

•• Connies there were alao playeu^e. 

That comyn out of her dapen. ' 

Romavnt (if the Rote, 1404. 

* clap per-claw, v.t. [Eng. clapper, a fre- 
quent. form from dap and claw.] 

1. To scratch, to fight. 

"He will dapper-daw thee tightly, bully.” — 
SKakesp. : Merry Wives. iL 1 
•• And scratch and clapper-claw and fight" — Smart : 
Madam and the Magpie. 

2. To abuse, to scold, to revile. 

">‘ow they are clapperclawing one another : Til go 
look on.” — Shakesp. : Troilut and Cretnda, v. A 

clip -pmg, * clAp -pyng, * clAp -pynge, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Clap (1), t>.] 

A A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ^ls subsfaTifivc : 

1. Lit. : The act of striking quickly and 
sharply, ao as to produce a sharp sudden 
noise. 

•• Clappynge, or clynkynge of a belle. TintiUacio*— 
Prompt. Parv. 

* 2. Fig. : Chatter, jangling, empty and 
inceasant talk. 

“ People . . . ay tul of c lappyng.’ 

Chaucer: C. T., 8,875. 


clap trap, s. k a. 

1. As substantive : 

* 1. Lit. ; A device used for applause or 
clapping in theatres. 

2- Fig. ; Sham or deceitful language used 
to catch end please the ear, and gain ap- 
plause ; hnmtaug. 

“He indulged them with an eadlees succession of 
clafdrap*.*— Brougham : Hut Sketche*. {Sheridan.) 

IL As adjective : 

]. Sham, false, deceptive, unreal. 

2. Courting popularity by the use of clap- 
trap. 

•’But then yoo are free from the temptation to 
attempt the unworthy arts of the dap-trap mob- 
orator." — Recreation* of a Country Parson, ch. L 

Clap (2), s. [0. Fr. clapoir.] A venereal 

disease. 

clap doctor, s. One who professes to 
cure venereal diseases ; a quack. 

" He was the first dap<ioctor that 1 meet with in 
history, and a ureAter man In his age than our cele- 
brated Dr. W all.* — Tatter, No. 260. 

Clap er, s. [Clapper. 1 
•clappe, r >. t . & i. [Clap, r.] 

*clappe, s. [Clap, s.] 

"Cl type orclakkeof amylle. Tarantara, batxlhu.* 
— Prompt Parv. 


* cl&p -pit, a. [Clap (1), v.] Flabby. 

* clapschaU, s. [Apparently corrupted from 
Dan. knapskall = a head- piece (q.v.).] A 
head-piece of a helmet. 

•• Ane claptchall & bonat tharot ”— A herd. Reg. 
(153-?, L 1$. 

‘elapse, v.t. [Clasp.) 

‘elapsed, ‘clapsud, pa. par. or a. [Clasped.) 

•• Hi* bolus c laptud faire and fetously." 

Chaucer : C. T., 275. 

Cl&pt, pa. par. or a. [Clap (1), r. ) 

"The corps Is clapt In cloddes of dale.**— Kendall : 
Epigramme* (1577). {HaUiwelL) 

claque (que aa k), s. [Fr. claque = a smack 
with the hand ... a body of persons hired 
to applaud.) 

]. A body of hired applause-makers, openly 
employed in France and sometimes secretly 
resorted to in England. 

*' The claque In France is divided into several ranks ; 
r-ieun. pieureur*. chatouilleurt, biueur*. and so forth. 
These officers distributed in several parts of the 
theatre. laugh, ween, gossip with their neighbours, 
cry encore. Ac., uoder the direction of a fuele-man 
whose business it l* to study the work produced, and 
alter consultation with the author, tbe performers, 
and the stage-manager, to direct and recnlate the re- 
ception of certain portions of the eatertai ament" — 
Stainer i Barrett. 

2. The system of hired applaudera. 


claque bo is, s. A number of amal) 
wooden bars graduated in size ao as to sound 
as a kind of harmonicon when they are struck 
by a hammer. ( Rossiter .) 

cla -oucr (quer as ker), a [Fr. cZagueur.J 
A poison hired to applaud. 

clar-a-bel’-la, s. [Ital.) An organ stop 
consisting of open wood pipes, invented by 
Dishop. It is of e soft and sweet quality of 
tone. (Stoiuer ct Barrcff.) 

* clarche, a A a. [Etym. and meaning doubt- 
ful. ) 

* olarch e-pipe, s. Some kind of musical 
instrument. 

•• Viols and Virginal* were belr.— 

The Seiatar and the Sum phi on. 

With Clarche Pip* ami Clarion.' 

iVufron : CoVL, IL 1 

• Clare, a. & adv. [Clear.) 

•■ May be reducit. and alter! t clarc agaoe ; 

An e mytbelcue thou foatcris al lu \'ane. 

Doug. : Virgd, 341, 1 

Clare obscure, s. [Chiaroscuro.) 

** As masters lu the cfare-ofcw-ure 
With various light your eye* allure, 

A flaming yellow here they ipreau. 

Draw off in blue, or charge Iu red ; 

Yet from these colours, oddly 
Your sight upon the whole i« fix’d.” 

Prior: Alma. IL tt. 

clar'-e con'-B't&t, phr. [Lat. = it is evident 
or established.) 

Scotch Law: A deed executed by a subject 
superior for the purpose of completing tbe 
title of his vassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased vassal. (Oyilrie.) 


clare-meth cn, clar math-an, s. [Scotch, 

Ac., clare = clear, and nurif/i = a mark.) A 
term used in the Scotch law. According to 
the law of clarcmethen, any person who claims 
stolen cattle or goods is required to appear at 
certain places particularly appointed for this 
purpose, and prove hia right to the same. 


Cl&r -«nce, s. [Probably from some Duke of 
Clarence, that title having been occasionally 
borne by members of the Britjsh Royal family 
from the fourteenth century onwards. Clar- 
ence is = Lat. Clarensis, adj. from the original 
Eng. title Earl of Clare.] 

Vehicles: A four-wheeled carriage with a 
single seat inside and a driver’s seat. 


clar -en $eux, clar -en-51-eux (x silent), 
s. [Named after the Duke of Clarence, whose 
herald was appointed to this office by his 
brother, Henry V.) 

Her. : The title of the second king-at-arms, 
ranking next to Garter king-at-arms. Hia 
duties comprise the arrangement and marshall- 
ing of tha funerals of all baronets, knights, 
and esquires south of the river Trent. He was 
formerly called Surrey (southern king) as op- 
posed to Norroy, the northern king-at-arms. 

••All the fantastic pomp of heraldry wna there, 
Clarmcinuc and Norroy, Portcullis and Roage Dragon, 
tbe trumiieta, tbe banners, the gTwlesque coat* em- 
broidered with Hons and lilies. — Macaulay : Bi*L 
Eng., ch. x. 


* clar en -ere, s. [Clarioner.) 


Clare, s. [For etym. see def.) 

Church Hi sUrry : 

1. Sing. : A nun belonging to the order 
of St. Clare [2]. 

2. PI. : A sisterhood founded by St Clare 
and St. Francis d’Assissi in Italy abont 
1212. Pope Urban, in the same century, 
modified their original title, on which account 
they were sometimes called Urbanists. They 
were sometimes called Poor Clares. Blanch, 
queen of Navarre, wife of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, brought them to England about 1293. 
After this thev acquired the additional name 
of Minorcsses, *a s the house without Aldgate 
in which they were settled that of tbe Jftnorisa. 

clare -schaw, cler-schcw, *. [Clairshok.] 

cl&T’-et, «. & a. [Fr. daird, from clair; Lat 
clarus — clear ; ltal. claretto. ] 

A .As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A name originally given to wines of 
a light- red color, but now ordinarily applied 
lo the red wines imported from France, chiefly 
from Bordeanx. These wines vary in compo- 
sition according to the locality, season, and 
age, but the produce of each vineyard usually 
retains its own peculiar characteristics. The 
most esteemed are those produced at the vine- 


fate, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mrite, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oe — e, ey = a. qu = kvr. 
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yard a of Lafitte, Latour, Chateau Margmix, 
and others. Many of the clarets sold in this 
country are nothing more than the inn ordi- 
naire used by the French jkeasanta and work* 
Ing classes A genuine claret should contain 
from 16 to 20 per cent, of proof-spirit. Ficti- 
tious clarets are sometimes prepared by mix- 
ing a rough cider with a cheap French wine, 
and colon ring with cochineal, logwood, elder- 
berry, hollyhock, iodigo, litmus, red cabbage, 
beetroot, or ms-aniline. lo detect these 
colouring matters make a jelly by dis- 
solving five grammes of gelatins m lbU 
cubic centimetrea of warm water, and pour 
It into a square flat mould. From this 
caks of jelly cubes about three-quarters or 
an inch square are cut with a sharp wet 
knife, and are immersed In the wine ; they 
are taken out after twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours, washed slightly, and sections 
cut in order to see how far the colouring 
matter has penetrated. If the wine ia pure, 
the colour will be confined to the edgea 
of the slice, nr will not have penetrated more 
thsn one-eighth of an Inch. The colouring 
matters mentioned above permeate rapidly, 
and colour the jolly. For other adulterations 
of wine, &c., see Blyth's Manual of Practical 


Chemistry. 

"... hnnglngi on the wall*, and claret in th« 
cellar*."— Mara u la y: Hut. Eng , oh. xvt. 

2. Fig. : Blood. (Slang.) 

•* If you spill one drop of Ms claret." 

JSarAam; Ingotdtby L*(j<**\d*; Merchant of Venice* 
B. its adj. : Of the colour of claret wine. 


daret-cup, 3. A beverage composed of 
Iced claret, brandy, and slices of lemon, bor- 
age, Ac. 


•clar'-gle, s. [Clehoy.] 

t clar pi • I enn not — , — — 

Prietts if Peblls, Pink. S. P. Repr., L 4. 


A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

]. To make a liquid clear and bright by 
freeiug it from visible impurities ; to defecate. 
<\ . . niter tho extract ha* been •trained, boiled, 
and clarified, the treacle Is separated from the sugar 
. . r—Ure: Diet, of Arts. Manufactures, and Mine*. 

* 2. To purify, free from ill vapours. 

’’Such, m Is the general site of Bohemia, the north- 

wind clarifies."— Burton: Anal, of Melancholy, p. 269. 

* 1L Figuratively : 

1. To make bright, to illumine, to free from 
darkness or obscurity. 

’* Of hi* mercye to clarify* the lihte 
Chace away our cloudy lgnoraunce. 

Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 139. 

2. To glorify, to make glorious or renowned. 
*’ Fadlr, clarifie thl name"-- Wycliffe : St. John, 

xli. 23. 

3. To make clear or Intelligible, to declare 
clearly. 

"A word to you 1 wold claryfy."—Toum$ley Myst 

p. 07. 

4. To enlighten. 

"It claryfyeth the horte, and ebaryte makys 
Cowthe ." — Coventry Myst., p. 108. 

5. To adorn, to ornament, to deck out. 

"To ctarifien hU boo*."— Wycl iffe : Esdras. vlii. 28. 

* B. /nfreusifive .‘ 

1, To become bright or clear, t as a liquid 
under clarification. 

"Whosoever hath hU mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wite and understanding do clarify and 
break up in the discoursing with another, . . . — 
Bacon : Essays. 

2. To clear up, to grow clear or bright, 
clir -i-fy-Ihg, pr. par. , n., fc s. [Clarify, v.] 

A. A B. yla pr. par. «£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of freeing 
from viaible impurities ; defecation ; clarifica- 
tion. 


Cl&r'-l-bel, s. [Lat. clarus = clear, aud bellus 
— fine. * [Clararklla.] A word occurring 
Id the following compound. 

claribel - Ante, s. An organ stop of 
aimilar construction to the clarabella, but 
generally of 4 ft. pitch. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 


* cl&r'-l-gate, v.i. [Lat. clarigo , from dams. 1 
To proclaim war against an enemy with car- 
tain religious ceremonies. ( Hollaiul .) 

* cl&r'-ine, s. [Fr. darine ; Sp. c larin ; Ital. 
chiarina, from Lat. darus= clear.} A trumpet, 
a clarion. 


©lilr'-I-cliord, s. [Fr. claricordc, from Lat. 
clarus = clear, and ohorda = a chord.] A 
stringed instrument of mediaeval times, by 
some writers supposed to be identical with 
the clavichord, the precursor of the spinet, 
harpsichord, and pianoforte. (Stainer £ Bar- 
rett.) 

* cl&r-I f&c'-tlon, 5. [Lat. clarus = clear, 
aml/ticio — to make.] Tha a run a as Clarifica- 
tion (q.v.). 

Cl5,r- i f l-ca tlon, s. [Fr. clarification ; Lat. 
clarificatio = a making dear or bright : clan/s 
— clear, bright ; facio — to make ] Tlio act 
or process of making any liquid clear and 
bright by freeing it from visible Impurities by 
chemical or other means. It dilfers from 
purification in that a liquid, though bright 
and clear to tho sight, may still contain a 
large amount of impure and injurious sub- 
stances. Tho elarltlers most frequently em- 
ployed are albumen, gelntine, acids, salts, 
blood, lime, pi astor-of- Paris, alum, heat, or 
alcohol. 

”... to know tho mean* of Receler»t1ngj;taWfloa- 
fton,we nmttkuow tho eauseeof classification."— Bacon. 

cl5x~i-flcd, pa. par. nr a. [Clarify.] 

diir'-l fi-cr, s. [Eng. clarify ; -er .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who fir that which 
Clarifies or makes bright and clear. 

2. Sugar Manufacture : A vossel in which 
the process of clarification is carried on in 
sugar-works, fee. [Clarification.] 

” Th ft Juice flow* from the mill through ft wooden 
gutter lined with lend. ftii<l. being conducted Into the 
sugar- hous®. U received In a sot of large pun* or 
caldron* called chirpers. On estate* which make, 
„u an average, during crop time, from ilfteon to twenty 
Itoguhtauln of sugar * week, three clarifiers of from S00 
to c >0 gallon* capacity cnch ftro •iilllclenL . . . Each 
clarifier ii hung over ft seimrato Are. tho flue Iwlng 
furnished with » damper for checking the oomlmutUm 
or extinguishing It altogether Ur* : Diet, of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines; Sugar. 


••Clarine, trumpsth. Lituut, sistrum."— Prompt. 
Parv. 

cl&r -1-net, cl^fr-f-on-et', s. [Fr. clari - 

nette; ltaL clarinetto , a dimin. of clarion 
(q.v.).] 

Music: A musical instrument akin to the 
clarion. It was modified from the ancient 
ahawm, ita first maker being John Christopher 
Donner of Leipsic, who produced it after 
a.d. 1690. It has since been much improved. 



CLARINET. 


It consists essentially of a mouthpiece fur- 
nished with a single beating reed, a cylindri- 
cal tube ending in a bell, and provided with 
eighteen openings in tho side, half of which 
are closed by tho fingers and half by the 
keys. (SfaiTicr £ Banxtt, also Grove.) 

cl&r-i no, «. [Ital.] 

1. A clarion. 

2. An organ-stop, conaiating of reed pipes 
of four feet pitch. 

cl&r -f-on, * clar-i-oun, * clar-y cun. 
• clar-y one, 5. A a. [< ). Fr. cfarioa, c/wroii; 
Fr. clairon, from Low Lat. clario = a clarion, 
from clarus = clear. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Music: A kind of trumpet, the sound of 
which ia very loud and clear, the tube being 
narrower than in the common trumpet. 

” Clnryn wytlie ft cUtryone. Cl * i ngo."— Prompt . Parv. 

2. Her. : A bearing, so called from a sup- 
posed resemblance to the old- fashioned 
clarion. 

B. As a4j. : In the manner of a clarion ; 
loud, shrill, clear. 

"Fftino. with clarion Wftstfttul wlnpt unfurled." 

Scott : The I'wion o* Don Roderick, vcr. 92. 


clitr* C-fy. * clar o- fyc, *clor-l -flc, 
clar y fyc, * clar y fy, v.t. A i. (O 
Fr. clarifier; Sp. A Fort, clarifiear ; Ital. 
- chiarificare. . from Lat. clarifies to make 
clear or bright, to glorify, to ennoble : clarus 
= bright, clear, noble ; facio (pass, fio) — to 
make. ] 


* cl^ -i-on-cr, * cl&r -1 on cro, ' clar- 
on crc, s. [Hug clarion; -cr.] One who 
performs on a clarion ; a trumpeter. 

” Cliuryuwre, or clnmtero id a rionere. K.U.P.J. LUt~ 
cen. b r llicre pa "—Prompt. Parv. 

cl5r-!-on ct, «. [Clarinet.] 


• cl&r'-I-on-$rnge, s. [As if part, from Eas. 

v.i. to clarion.) The act of blowing or sound- 
ing oo a clarion ; trumpeting. 

*’ In fight »nd blodwhedyngea, 

Ys umkI glftdly claricmynget." 

(fsaucer; Bous cj Fame, lit 161 

* clir-Is-on-ous, a. [Lat clarisoaua ■» 
clear, aounding : eluru.3 = clear ; so?u> = to 
souod.] Having a clear sound. (^t3A) 


clar'-ite, s. [From the proper name Clar{a) t 
aud snlT. -Us (3fin.) (q.v.).] 

Afi». ; A dimorphous modification of eo- 
argito found in a bed of heavy spar in the 
Clara mine, near Schapback, in the Baden 
Black Forest. 1 1 is of a dark, lead-gray colour. 
Hardness. 3 5. 8p. gr. 4 46. Its composition 

is 3Cn 2 S.Aa 2 S 5 . (B'ufh ; Diet. Chem 3rd 
Supt., pt. i. p. 519.) 


* clftr’-t-tude, s. [Lat. claritudo, from clarus 
= clear, bright.] A brightness or olearnesa. 
"Amongst those claritude* which gild the skle*." 

, Beaumont : Psyche, vlL 67, 


* * clar-e tee, * clar-i-te, 

• clar-te* 4 cler-te, * cleer-te, 9. [Fr. 
clarti; Lat. clarilas, from clarus = clear, 
bright. ] 

1. Brightness, clearness, or splendour, 
brilliancy. 

"A light by fthundftnt claritv invisible, ftn under- 
standing whieh itself can only compr-hend."- Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

2. Clearness, plainness. 

3. Glory. 

» Y wol that thel be there tb»t y »m th*t thel see my 
clarite which thou hast youun me.~— Wycliffe : Select 
Works, L 406. 


Clark, v.t. [Clerk, s.) To work at as a clerk, 
to write ; to hand over to a clerk to write 


d^wn. ( Pnglish .) 

"Or strutted In » bank »nd rlarHf 
}Iy cash account” 

Burns : The rfcfork 


* clar-re, *clar-ry, s. [Claret.] 

” He takltb a sop in fyn clarr*.”— Romaunt if ths 
Rose, 9,717. 


clar-shech, s. [Clareschaw.] 

’’ And berries from the wood nroviao. 

And play my clnrthech by thy side." 

Campbell: O'Connor's Child, vilL 


Olart, *. [From clart. v. (q.v.).] 

1. Tenacious, sticky dirt, mire; anything 
that defiles. (Often in pi. clarts.) 

2. A daub. 


clart, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To daob or 
bespatter with mud, dirt, fee. 

"Three essences clarted upon some fourth essence, 
or slewed together one to another . A nnotations upon 
Bp. Rust's /Ate. if Truth (1683J. p. 237. 


* clar-te, s. [Clarity.] 

Clar'-tod, pa. par. or a. [Clart, tt] 

clar’-tjf, a. [Eng. dart ; -y.] 

1. Muddy, as of a road or field, making ot« 
dirty. (Scotch and North of England.) 

2. Dirty, daubed, or bespattered with dirt 
muddy, filthy. 

" Tbfty maun be busklt up lyk brydls ; 

Thalr beitlU lieislt with slckin seilll* ; 

With eta re y silk about thair talllls." 

Mali land ; Poems, p. 18S. 

* clar’-^, * clar-yn, v.i. [Lat. clarus — cleai, 
bright, shrill. 1 To make a clear, shrill noise. 

" Claryn wytlie a claryoue. Clanyo."— Prompt. Parv 

"The crano th»t goetb before— if aught be to bs 
avoydrd, gives wiumlug thereof by darying"— A. Gold- 
ing Tr. of Solinu* (I5«’l, ch xtv. 

Clar -y, s. [Fr. 3ckir^e; Ital. scAiarm; Port. 
csdn rca ; Low Lat. sclnrea, sclareyia.) 

Bot. : The name given to certain mentha- 
ccnus plants of tho genus Salvia. Salvia Sclnrea 
ia the Common Clary. It is a native of Italy, 
Syria, Bitliynia, Ac., and is cultivated in 
English gardens. S. pratensis is the Meadow 
Clary, and Vcrbenaca , the Wild English 

Clary, or Vervain Clary. The lust two are 
indigenous to Britain. 

” I’lnnts that hftvo circled Iw»vm do all abound with 
moisture. The weakest kind of curling 1* roughs m*. 
ik* in dary and burr.^ "—Bacon : Sutural History. 

clary water, s. A cardiac preparation 
compounded of brand v, sugar, clary-flowers, 
nml cinnamon, with a little ambergria It Ifl 
nseil in cases of weak digestion. 

* elar-y owre, s. [Clarioner.] 

clash, v.i. A t. [An Imitative word, a variant 
of cMrit (q.v.) (Skeal) ; Gor. klatschcn, klitschen; 


boil, b6^; poilt, J< 5 vtrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C, 
-olan, t lan = shan. -tlon, -slon ^ shun ; -tlon. -slon = zhun, -tlous, -si ous, -clous = 8hfis. -bio, die, Ac. - b?l, d^L 
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clash— class 


Dut. kletsen ; Dan. kkttske, kladske ; Pol. 
klaskdc. ) 

A- /nfranjifttv : 

L Literally: 

I. To make a loud noise by striking against 
something. 

+ 2. To come into collision with another 
body. 

•■ Thow few that nhoultl happen to clash, might re- 
bound after the collHlon."— tfrnflcy 

f 3. To make a loud clashing noise. 

•• Selro the loud, vociferous bell*, and 
Clashing. clanging, to the pavement 
Hurl them from their windy tower 1 

Longfel low : Gold. Leg. ; Prologue. 

4. To throw dirt. (ScofcA.) 

^ To clash up: To cause one object to stick 
to another by means of mortar or anything 
similar. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 
(Scotch. ) (Jamieson.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To act in opposition or in a contrary 
direction ; to interfere, to come into collision 
(generally followed by the prep. with). 

“The multiplicity of the law* hindered their exeem 
tion ; rival courts clashed ; . . — C. H. Pearson: Tho 

Early and Middle Ages of England , ch. xxxIiL 

2. To chatter, to gossip, to tell tales. 
(Scotch.) 

" I will uot etvy to cloth and qullihle. 

About your nignaye*, I'll uot nibble." 

CTetand : Poems, jx 88. 


Tho prep, with is frequently added. 

■• But Inigh my qualities I bring. 

To stand up clothing with a thing, 

A creeping thing, the like of thee." 

Hanna v : Poe ms, li. 477. 


B. Trans. : To cause anything to give out a 
loud noise by striking it violently against 
another. 

"High o'er the chief they cIojW their arms In air. 
And. leaning from the clouds, exjwct the war. 

Popo : Homer ; Iliad xL 68. 


dash (1), s. IClash, r.) 

L Literally: 

1. A loud noise caused by the violent colli- 
sion of two bodies. 

•• The cloth of arms and voire of men we hear." 

Denham : Destruction of Troy. 289. 

2. A quantity of any soft or mnist sub- 
stance thrown at an object. (Scotch.) 

•• Poor old Mr. Kllfuddy— got such a clash of glar on 
the side of his face, that his eye was almost extin- 
guished.'* — Annalt of the Parish, p. 12. 

3. A dash, the act of throwing a soft or 
moist body. 

4. A blow. 


II. Figuratively: 

1. Opposition or contradiction as between 
diverging or opposite views or different inte- 
rests. 

" In the very next line he reconciles the fathere and 
scripture, and shews there 1* uo cloth betwixt them.** 
— Aiterbury. 

2. Idle stories, gossip, evil speaking. 
(Scofc/i.) 

"There's nae dmiht o* that, though there are many 
Idle clashes about the way and manner."— *SeoK : Guy 
Manncring, ch. xil. 

* 3. A blow or puoishinent. 


clasp, * claspe, elesp, s. & a. [Clasp, i\] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

I. A flattened catch or hook used for holding 
together the ends or part* of anything, as the 
covers of a book, the edges of a cloak, Ac. 

", . . and. shutting the clasps with the utmost com- 
posure, left us quite natoitlthed . . .''—Goldsmith: 
Vicar of ch xv. 

* 2. A grappling-iron, a grapnel. 

"Claspe or grapelynge yron. to close iblppc* to* 
gythcr. Harpa, Harper."— I/nlocL 

3. Spinning : A device consisting of two 
horizontal beams, the upper one pressed upon 
the lower, or lifted for drawing out the thread 
of cottou or wool. 

II. Fig. : A close embrace, a bug, a grasp. 

"To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor." 

hhaJLcsp. : Othello, L L 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

clasp-hook, s. 

1. A pair of hooks moving upon the same 
pivots, and forming mousings for each other. 
(Knight.) 

2. A pair of tongs the jaws of which over- 
lap each other. 

clasp-knife, s. A laige pocket-knife, 
the blade* of which shuts into the hollow por- 
tion of the handle. 

clasp-lock, s. A lock which fastens with 
a clasp or spring. 

clasp-nail, $. A square -bodied sharp- 
wrought nail, the head of which has two 
pointed spurs intended to sink into the wood. 

clasp, * claspen, * clapscn, r.f. & i. [An 
extension of clap, clip, or clup = to embrace.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To fasten or shut, as with a clasp 
or buckle. 

" I claspe or grepyll fast togythcr. ‘—Palsgrave, 

XL Figuratively : 

1. To enclose, to embrace or grasp. 

"They clasped hie neck, they kitsed hia cheeks." 

Longfellow: The Stare’s Dream. 

* 2. To span, to enclose between the ex- 
tended arms or hands. 

"Ocowlou tumeth the handle of the bottle first to 

bo received: and after tlio belly, which is hard to 

Clot))."— Bacon. 

t B. Iutrans. : To cling. 

" Direct 

The clasping ivy where to climb." 

Milton ■ P . L., ix. 218. 

% Crabb thus distinguishes between toclasp, 
to hug, and to embrace : " All these terms are 
employed to express the act of enclosing an- 
other in one’e arms : clasp marks the action 
when it is performed with the warmth of true 
affection ; hug is a ludicrous sort of clasping , 
which is the consequence of ignorance or 
extravagant feeling ; embrace is simply a mode 
of ordinary salutation. . . . In the continental 
parts of Europe, embracing between males as 
well as females is universal ou meeting after a 
long absence, or taking leave for a length of 
time," (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


Clftsh (2), claisch, s. [Gael. daisich = a fur- 
row, a trench.] A cavity of considerable 
extent in the acclivity of a hilL (Scotch.) 
(Jamieson.) 

clAsh -er, s. (Eng. clash (I) ; -er ] 

1. Lit. : Ooe who causes a clash or loud 
noise. 

2. Fig. : A tale-bearer, a gossip, a tattler. 

Clftsh'-lilg, pr. par,, a., & s. [Clash, v.] 

A. Sc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

"This experiment will enxbla you to figure to your 
mlDd a pair of clashing atoms *— Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science (3rd ed.), iv. 8L 

C. As yubsfanfive : 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of striking anything with vio- 
lence against another, so as to cause a loud 
noise. 

2. A loud noise caused by the atrikiog of 
one body against another ; a clash. 

* II. Fig. : Contention, dispute, contradic- 
tion. 

“flood Lord! what fiery clashings wo have had 
Utely for a cap and a surplice !"— Bowell : Lett. lv. 29. 

dAsh -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. clashing ; - ly .] In 
& manner such as to cause a clashiog. 


clasped, pa. par. or a. [Clasp, t*.] 

clasp-er, s. [Eng. clasp; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
clasps or embraces anything. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hot. : The tendril of n creeping plant, by 
which it clings to other things and supports 
itself. 

"The tendril* or claspen of plant*.*— Eay. 

2. Zool. : A special cnpulatory organ, nsnally 
a modified limb, existing in some insects, 
molluscs, crustaceaos, and fishes. 

"The male* of Plapiostomon* flehea (sharks. ray*) 
and of Chimrerold flshe# are provided with c lasjurs 
which serve to retain the female."— /Jartrin : Descent 
of Mon (18* l ), pt. 11., ch. xlt. vol. ii.. p. L 

Clasp'-ered, a. [Eng. clasprr ; -ed.] Fur- 
aisbed or provided with tendrils or claspers. 

clasp -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Clasp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tlie act of fastening with a 
clasp ; the act of embracing : an einhrace. 

"Your untimely claspings with your child." 

hhakesp. : Pericles, L L 

clasping-root, s. 

Bot. : A secondary root springing laterally 


from the stem or from tho primary root. 
Example, Ivy. 

Clasps, s. jpl. [Etym. doubtful.] An inflam- 
mation or the termination of the sublingual 
glaod, which furnishes the saliva ; a disease 
of horses, generally occasioned by eating 
bearded forage. 

Class, s. & a. [Fr. & ltal. classe; Sp. close, 
from Lat, chassis — a number of people, a fleet) 
A. As substanti ve : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A number of persons ranked together as 
being distinguished by the same character- 
istics, or coming under the same natural con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

"S**rrals has distinguished tho remlera of poetry, 
according to their capacity of J udgt ug. Into tbreo 
classes. Dry den. 

2. A number of persons temporarily classed 
together for the purpose of instruction, or as 
the result of examination. [Class-man.] 

3. A variety, a kind or description. 

"She had lo*t on* cfa** of energies, and had not yet 
acquired another ." — Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. lv. 

II. Technically : 

1. Roman Archanl. : Anyoneof six divisions 
of the people made by Tullius Servius, about 
B.c. 573. 

2. Ecclcs. : The same as Classis (q.v.). 

3. Math. Gcom. : The class of a curve ia the 
number of tangents which can be drawn to it 
from any point. Thus, if five tangents can be 
drawn to the curve, it is said to be of the fifth 
class. 

4. Zool. £ Bot. : See Classification. 

Crabh thus distinguishes between tfass. 

order, rank, and degree : '* Class is more general 
than order ; degree is more specific than rank. 
Class and order are said of the persons who ara 
distinguished ; ranfc and degree of the distinc- 
tion itself; men belong to a certain doss or 
order : they hold a certain rank, they are of a 
certain degree. Among the Romans all the 
citizens were distinctly divided into classes ac- 
cording to their property ; but in the modern 
constitution of society classes are distinguished 
from each other oo general, moral, or oivil 
grounds ; there are reputable or disreputable 
clauses; the labouring class, the class of mer- 
chants, mechanics, &c. Order has a more par- 
ticular signification ; it is founded upon some 
positive civil privilege or distinction ; the 
general orders are divided into higher, lower, 
or middle. . . . [Though vve say the lower 
orders or cfasses, yet the expression the upper 
classes and the middle dasscs is tho common 
one, and the term orders is rarely used of 
them.] Eanfc distinguishes one individual 
from another; it is peculiarly applied to the 
oohility and the gentry, although every man 
in the community holds a certain rani* in 
relation to those who are above or below him. 
Degree, like rank, is applicable to the indi- 
vidual ; but only in particular cases ; literary 
and ecieutific degrees are conferred upon 
superior merit in different departments of 
acienca. There are likewise degrees in the 
aame ranfc, wheoce we apeak of men of high 
aad low degree." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

B. As adj. : (See* the compounds). 

class-fellow, s. One who is for the 
time a member of the same class or group 
united for purposes of instruction. 

class man, s. A term in use at Oxford 
for one who ia placed by the examiners in an 
honour class, as opposed to pass-meu, who are 
not classified at all. 

class-mate, s. A class-fellow. 

"II« wiu ftlwnys among th« leaders of hi* class- 
mates."— Tran*. A mcr. Philos. Soc., I87S, vol. xlll.. p> 
183. 

Class, v.t. .fe i. [Class, s. In F r. ctasser.] 

A. rrunsiricc : 

1. To arrange in a class ; to group accord- 
ing to different characteristics or natural dis- 
tinctions. 

"I considered thAt, by tb« clausing and methodizing 
rocb pitsawige*. I might Instruct tho reader" — Arbuth- 
not: On Coin*. 

2. To form into or place io a class, or 
number of persons temporarily associated for 
purposes of instruction. 

3. To assign a certain staoding or position 
to, after examination. 

* B. /nfrans. : To be grouped or arranged in 


f&te, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ne, ce = e. ey = a- qu = ktr. 
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a class ; to fall naturally into a certain divi- 
alon or group. 

^ Crabb thus distinguishes between to c lass, 
to arrange, and to range: “The general 
qualities nnd attributes of things are to he 
considered in classing: their illness to atand 
by each other must ba considered in arrang- 
ing ; their capacity for forming a lina is the 
only thing to bo attended to in ranging. 
Classification serves the purposes of science ; 
an'angemcnt those of decoration and orna- 
ment ; ranging those of general can win cnee : 
men are clasml into different bodies according 
to soma certain standard of property, power, 
education, occupation, Ac ; furniture is ar- 
ranged in a room according ns it answers 
either in colour, shade, convenience of situa- 
tion, Ac. ; men are ranged in order whenever 
they make a procession . . . When applied to 
spiritual objects, arrangement is the ordinary 
operation of the mind, requiring only method- 
ical habits : classification is a branch of 

philosophy which is not attainabla by art 
only ; it requires a mind peculiarly methodical 
by nature, that is capable of distinguishing 
things by their generic and specific differences ; 
not separating things that are alike ; nor 
blending things that are different : books are 
classed in a catalogue according to their con- 
tents ; they arc arranged in a shop according 
to their size or price ; they are ranged in a 
counter for convenience." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon .) 

classed, pa. par. or a. [Class, v.) 

t class'-i-ble, a. [Eng. class ; -able.] Capable 
of being classed nr assigned to a certain group 
or division. (Eclcct. Rev.) 

Cld9S'-lC, a. A 8. fFr. classique ; ItaL clasxico; 
bat. classicus = belonging to a classis or divi- 
sion of the Roman people, and especially to 
tho first division. The Roman citizens wera 
divided into several classes, a man of the 
highest of all being emphatically called c Uis- 
sicus, that is, of the class pre-eminently so 
designated — the highest in the scale. ( Trench : 
On the Study of Words , pp. 190-7.)] 

A, adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

(1) Of or belonging to the first class or rank, 
•tandard ; superior in authority or dignity. 

" Give, its thy lost memorial to the oc«, 

One classic droino, and reform tho stage." 

Byron : English liariLs and Scotch Reviewers. 

(2) Of or belonging to tho ancient Greeks 
and Romans, specially of their authors and 
writers, but also of their localities. 

" Though throned midst Latlu>n's classic plains 
Th 1 Eternal City's towers and fanis." 

Remans: The Widow of Crcscentius. 

2. Fig. : Pure, chaste, refined. 

II. Eccles. : Of or pertaining to tha order 
and rules of the Presbyterian Church. 

B, As substantive : 

1. ( Centrally used in the pi.) : Greek and 
Latin literature or authors. 

2. A writer of modern times of acknow- 
ledged excellence and authority. 

"HU political tracts well deserve to be studied far 
their lltrmry merit, and Tully entltla him to a place 
among English cfcu**c* n — Macaulay : tIUt. Eng., ch. 1L 

3. One learned in tha literature of Grecca 
and Rome. 

classic orders, t. pi. 

Arch,. : An epithet applied to tha styles of 
architecture introduced by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, Theao ara Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. 

cl&ss-ic-al, a. (Eng. classlo; -al.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. Of or pertaining to n classis or division 
of a people or tilings ; classiliontory. 

2. Of or pertaining to tho literature of the 
aneiant Greeks and Homans ; classic. 

"A rcry »loudor provision of classical loorulng."— 
Brougham : It 1*1. Sketches. (VAi-rfda n.) 

3. According to or founded on tho classic 
authors; pure, refined. 

II. Fig. : Of standard and acknowledged 
authority. 

** From till* standard the value of the Roman weight* 
and coin* am deduced : In the *attlliu of which 1 have 
followed Mr. Urea vet, who uiay bo Ju»tly rackmial a 
classical author on till* • uhjoct. — .4 rtnithnot i On 

CoitlS 


B. Eccles. : Of or pertaining to a classis 
”Tb« Independents had no disposition to enforce 
the ordinance* touching classical, provincial, and 
national *)u«D ." — Macaulay Hitt. Eng., ch. 11. 

* Cliiss'-lC-al-Ism, *. [Eng. classical : -ism.] 

A classical* styla, idiom, or expression ; s 
classicism. 

t clSss -lC-al -1st, a. [Eng. classical: -ist.) 

Art : One devoted to classicalism ; one who 
scrupulously adheres to tha canons of classic 
art. (Ruskin.) 

class l-c&T-i-ty, s. [Eng. classical ; -Ity.) 

1. Tha quality of being classical ; classical- 
ness. 

2. Classical knowledge. 

"... appeared t<« have no other object for his 
present visit than thus to make a dhpbiy of this 
scrap of classlcality which he had Just acquired . . 

— Foreign Quarterly Review, No. 1. 

cliiss -ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. classical; - ly .] 

* 1. According to classes, by way of classes. 
"If they were not elastically arranged."— Ker. 

t 2. In a classical manner ; according to or 
in the manner of tho classic authors. 

class-i-cal-ncss, *. (Eng. classical ; -ticss.] 
The quality of being classical. 

t class -i-9^m, «. [Eug. classic ; -ism.) 

1. A classical idiom, expression, or style. 

2. An affectation of or preference for class- 
ical authors or idioms. 

•‘Cathollclum, classicism, oentlmentallnm, connfbal- 
l*m : all l*ms that make up man In France, are ruah- 
llig and roaring In that gulf."— Carlyle: French Revo- 
lution. pt. HU. bk. v„ ch- L 

cl&ss -1-919 1, «. [Eng. classic; -ist. ] Ona 
skilled or learned in the classics. ( Ilallam .) 

ol&SS'-i-fl-a-blO, Q. [Eng. classify; -able.] 
Capable of being classed or arranged accord- 
ing to classes. 

"Those changes ara classifiable as the original sensa- 
tions are."— J. S. A /ill: System of Logic, L 295. 

Cl&ss lf’-ic, a. [Lat. classis = a class, and 
facia (pass, /to) = to make.l 

1. Consisting of or constituting a class or 
division. 

2. Relating to classification. 

cl&ss-if l-ca'-tton, s. [Formed on analogy 
from classify (q.v.).] 

] . Ord. Lang. : The act of bringing into or 
arranging in classes or orders. 

*' In the classification of the citizens, tho great 
legislators of antiquity mado the greatest display of 
their power*." — Burke. 

2. Nat. Science: Animals, plants, and 

minerals arc carefully classified by naturalists. 
Though tha use of the term classification may 
aeom to imply that these are placed in classes 
only ; yet these arc only one of the numerous 
designations of the several categories in which 
they are placed. Linn amis arranged all natural 
objects in the oarth under the head Imvcrium 
Natura; (tha Empire of Nature), lie divided 
it into liegnum animate (tho Animal Kingdom!, 
Regnum vegetal ilc (tho Vegetable Kingdom), 
and Regnum lapldcuui (the Stony or Mineral 
Kingdom). Eacli is next divided by him into 
Classes (Classes), OrdiruN? (Orders). Genera and 
Species, what itro now called varieties being 
occasionally discriminated, llis categories, 
larger or smaller, waro consequently seven : 
Empire, Kingdom, Class, Order, Genus, 
Species, Variety. Th© most comprehen- 
sive term now employed in zoology is Sub- 
kingdom, immediately below which comes the 
Phylum (a term very generally substituted 
for Class, and intended to show genetic rela- 
tionship), then Order, Family, Sob- family. 
Genus, Species, nnd finally Variety or bnl>- 
species. Synonymous terms, such ns group, 
section, sub-section, Ac., are sometimes used 
in lieu of some of those given above. The 
names of zoological families should properly 
end in ida\ ami sub- families in (wr, and in 
botany alliances end In ales nnd orders ns n 
rule in avert'. Fnifoiniify in such terminology 
is very desirable, aud the present practice Is 
in that direct ion. 

% For the difference between natural and 
artificial systems of classification, see System. 
For ]. articular systems, now obsolete, seo 
Binary and Qr in ary. As bearing out >i e.sent 
views of the philosophy of classification, aee 
also Darwinism, Spechs, Ac. 

In classifying animals or plants, care must 


be taken to distinguish between analogy and 
affinity (sec these words). It is only when 
there is affinity between two species, two 
genera, Ac., that they should be put together. 

A linear classification is not conformable 
to nature. For the binomial method of 
naming objects of natural science, see Nomen- 
clature. 

t cl&ss'-i fi-ca tor, s. [Mod Lat.} One 
who classifies ; a classifier, a taxonomist. 

cld99-i-fI-ca'-tor-^, a. [Formed by analogy 
from Eng. classification (q.v.).] Pertaining to 
classification. 

". . . but to lnqnlra wbot 1* the value of the diffe- 
rence* between them under a elasnficatory point of 
view.’*— Darwin : Descent of Alan (1871), pt L, ch. vlt, 
voL L, p. Sit 

cl Ass -l-f led, pa. par. or a. [Clasbify.] 

Cl&ss'-I fi-er, s. [Eng. classify; -er.) Ona 
who classes, or arranges things iu classes or 
divisions. 

"If man had not been hiaown cBudfier, he would 
never have thought of founding a *ei>arate order jor 
bl* own reception." — Darwin: Descent of Han (1671), 
pt !., ch. vL, vol. t, p. 19L 

Cl&SS-i-fy, v.t. [Lat. classis = a class, aud 
facia (pas&.fo) = to make.] 

1. To distribute in classes or divisions. 

2. To arrange accordiog to a system. 

clAss'-l-fy-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Classify.) 
A. A B. At pr. par. particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As ffuhsf. ; The act or process of arrang- 
ing iu classes or according to a system ; class- 
ification. 

class ing, pr. par. t a., St t. [Class, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sub3t. : The act of arranging in classes 
or divisions, classifying. 

" It may be truo that our conscious Inference* In- 
volve acte of classing. But it does not, therefore, 
follow that our conscious acts of classing involve In- 
ferences."—^ S. A fill: System of Logie , 1. 174. 

cl&ss'-is (pi. clas’-se§), s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A class, order, or body. 
[Class. ] 

" He bad declared hi* opinion of that classis of men, 
and did a., be could to hinder their growth ."— Lord 
Clarendon. 

2. Eccles. : A body or convocation having 
judicial authority in certain churches. 

**Gfv« to your rough gown, wherever they meet it, 
whether in pulpit, classis . or provincial »ynod, the 
precedency and the pre-eminence of deceiving."— 
Milton : Observations on the Articles of Fence between 
the Earl of Ormond and the Irish. 

etas’- tlO, ( i . [Gr. KAacrrog ( klastos ) = broken,] 

clastic rocks, s. pi. Clastic or frag- 
mental rocks are divided by Nannmun into 
psefdiitic, psammitic, aud pelitic. They are 
composed of materials derived from the waste 
of various rocks. Sandstones and grits differ 
from breccias and conglomerates merely in tho 
siza of the fragments of which they are com- 
posed, and therefore should be included 
among the clastic rocks. ( Rutley : Study of 
Rocks.) 

* clat, $. [Clod, Clot, «.] 

1. That which ia raked together. 

"What ara all men on earth, but n number of 
wonuc* crawling and creeping vpoii a clat or clod of 
clay?"— Z. Bnyd : Last Battel l, pp. Si. MS. 

2. An instrument for raking together mire, 
weeds, Ac. ; a hoe. (Sir Walter Scott.) 

3. The net of raking together. 

clat, claut, clawt, v.t. [Clot, t\) 

1. Lit. : To clean, to sernpe ; to rake to- 
gether. (ScofcA.) (Sir B'a^fer Scoff.) 

•• That yet ho* tnrnm't at It ; 

But or the day wo* done. I traw, 

Th* laggeu they hoc claufcf 

Fu* clean thotdoy." 

Bums: A Dream. 

2. Fig. : To accumulate by griping or by 
extortion. 

"Wo hoe hrord about till* aatr dl»tras*.— Hera i» 
four pound. Mu? It do niu* cut d to him who cfatrt# tt 
out o* tho widow 1 i home. '*— J/, LytuUay, p* cy 

Clat9h f v.t. [Clat, v.) (Scotch.) 

1. To daub with lime. 

2. To close up with any glutinous or /id v 
sivc substanco ; as “to ciofcA up a hole,” with 
slime, clay, Ac. 


t>6U. b6^; piJTlt, cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bonph; go, gem; th.ln, this; 1 sin, os; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -ston=:shun; -tton, -ston — zhun. -tlous, slons, -olous = sbiia. -blc, -<Uo, Ac. — bel, d^L 
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clatch— claust halit e 


3 To finish any piece of workmanship in a 
careless and hurried way, without regard to 
the rules of art In this aenso a house or wall 
is said to bo clatched up, when the workmen 
do it in sfueh haste, and so carelessly, that 
there is little prospect of its atauding loug. 

0LU9I1, a. (Clatch, v.] 

1. Anything thrown for the purpose of 
daubing ; as *' a dale* of lime," as much as is 
thro wo from the trowel on a walL (Scotch.) 

2. Any piece of mechanical work done in a 
careless way. Thus an ill-built bouse is said 
to bo ** a mere c latch." 

3. Mire raked together into heaps. 

4. A dirty woman ; a drab. (Scotch*) 

clath rar'-l-a, s. [Lat. dathrl (pi.) = a 
trellis or grating, especially to the cages of 
animals ; Gr. K\n6pa (klethra), pi. of xhuOpov 
(klethron) = a bolt or bar for closing a door : 
kA<i\,i (Aleid) = to abut ; and Lat. fern, siugi 
auff. -aria.] 

PaLeont.: Originally proposed by Brong- 
niart for a group of plants from the coal 
measures, now included in Sigillaria, after- 
wards applied by Man tell to some Cycadean 
stems which he found in the Wealden beds of 
Tilgat-e Forest. From the alternating large 
and small acars oq the stem they arc believed 
to be allied to the genus Cycas. Nothing is 
known with certainty as to their foliage and 
fruit, though leaves and single nuts have 
been found in rocks of the same age which 
may belong to them. Eight species are 
known from beds of secondary age. 

cldth-rate, a. [Lat. c lathri, clatra = bars, 
lattice ; Gr. K\jj&p* ( klethra ).] 

Bat. £ Zool. : Presenting the appearance of 
lattice-work. 

Cliith-ro^ys'-tis, s. (Gr. *A j]9po (klethra) 
pi. = lattice-work, and kv<ttiv ( kustis ) = a 
bladder. ] 

Bot. : A genus of Palmellaceous Algae. The 
plants occur in immense abundance in fresh- 
water ponds, which they make appear grasa- 
green. 

clhih roid, a. [Lat. clathri = lattice-work; 
suit. -oid . ] Clathrate (q.v.). 

cl&th-rop-o-ra, s. [Gr. k\ v 9 P o (klethra) = 
lattice-work ; and rropos (poros) = . . . a pas- 
sage, a pore.] 

Palceont. : A polyzoon from the Upper Si- 
lurian and Devonian rocks. 

cl&th rop* ter is, s. [Gr. K\p9pa ( klethra ) 
pi. = lattice-work, and irrepts ( pteris ) = a 
fern.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil ferns. Clathrop- 
teris vieniscioidcs is found in Mesozoic rocks in 
Scania. 

cl&th’-rdse, a. [As if from a Lat- cfatftrosus.] 

Entom. : Having deep striae crossing each 
other at right angles. A good example of 
this occurs in the abdomen of some of the 
Stapbylinidae. 

clath ru-late, o. [Mod. Lat. clathruli = 
fine lattice-work ; -ate.) Marked with very 
fine lines crossing each other at right angles. 

Cliith ru-li -na, 5. [Clath rulate.] 

Zool. : A genus of Frotozoa, belonging to 
the Heliozoa, or Sun Animalcules. The body 
has a globular, siliceous elathurate shell, aud 
is supported by a stalk. 

d&tt-er, 'ciat’-cr, v.i. & t. [Dut. kloteren 
= to rattle, to clatter ; klater = a rattling, a 
clatter. A frequent, form of clack (Sfccaf).] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Lit. : To emit a rattling noise, as when 
two bodies are struek together ; to rattle. 

** The arrocs in the caw 
Of the goodesse clatren f/iste and ryuga" 

Chaucer: C. T., 2,840. 

“An hundred dogs bayed deep and strung. 
Clattered nn hundred steeds along.” 

Scott : The Lady of tA« Lake, L 3. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Tu chatter, to talk idly and noisily. 

“That none of ye clatter ne calle ." — Toicneley Myi t., 
p. 21S. 

“ Here U a great deal of good matter 
Lost for lack of telling 1 
Now, siker. I *ee thou do‘*t but clatter" 

Spenser. 


* 2. To blab, to let out a secret. 

*■ Cooncel owght to be kept and not to be elatrid." 

M Children ben ay clatring* as thou kno»esL“ 

MS. Digby, 41. L 9. {Halliwsll.) 

B. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To knock two bodies together so 
as to cause a loud rattling noise. 

" When all the bees are gone to settle. 

You clatter ttlll your brazen kettle." Swift. 

•IL Figuroth'ely : 

1. To dispute, to argue noiaily. 

2. To blab, to let out secrete. 

clatter-banes, s . pi. Two pieces of bone 
or slate placed between the first and second, 
or second and third fingers, which are made 
to produce a sharp or elattering noise, similar 
to that produced by castanets. 

cldtt’-er, * clat-er, a. [Clatter, p.) 

L Literally : 

1, A loud and sharp rattling noisa, arising 
from the striking together or collision of two 
bodies sharply. 

•• 1 can »o cloyne and clatter." 

Bale: Sature, 1662 . (HalliwsU.) 

2. Any loud or tumultuous noise. 

•'There thou ehouldst he ; 

By this great clatter, one of gmvteit note 
Seems bruited.” Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. 7. 

IL Fig. : Chattering, loud and empty talk. 

“ As good that thou had 
Holden stifle thy clot erf 

Towneley My it., p. 190. 

* clatt-ered, pa. par. or a. [Clatter, r.] 
Struck so as to give out a loud rattling noise. 

clat'-ter-er, * cl&tterar, s. [Eng. clat- 
ter; -er.] A chatterer, a noisy or empty 
talker. 

” Holye- water evryngera, and even song clattercrs, 
with other hypocrite*. — Bale: Tet o Court*, Ac.. foL 
88. b. 

cl&t-ter-ihg, pr. par., a. f &s. [Clatter, v.] 

A. -i B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : lu 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A rattling noise, a clatter. 

M AU that night woe heard an unwouted clattering 
of weapons, and of meu running to and fro.”— Knollet: 
History. 

* 2. Fig. : Chatter ; empty, noisy talk. 

"All those airy speculation*, which bettered not 
men's manners, were only a noise and clattering of 
wards ."— Decay of Christian Piety. 

cl&t -ter iiig-ly, adv. [Eng. clattering ; -ly.) 
In a clattering, noisy manner. 

cl at -tern, s. [Clatter, v.] A tattler, a 
babbler. 

" That clot tern Madge, my titty, tells »lc flaws. 
Whene’er our Meg net canknrt b umour gawt " 

Ramsay ; Poem t, IL 117. 

cl&t-ti-ljf, adv. [Scotch clotty ; -ly.] Dirtily, 
filthily. 

clat-ti-ness, s. [Scotch clatty ; -ness.] Dirt, 

. filthiness. 

ciat -t^, Cl&t'-tie, a. [Clartv.] 

clauch-anne (c h guttural), s. [Clachan.] 

clancht, pret. & s. [Claught.] 

Claude glass, Claude Lor-raine’ glass 
(or mir -ror), a. [See def.] 

1. A dark, convex hand-glass, used to show 
the effect of a landscape reflected in exagger- 
ated perspective. In this sense, called also 
Claude Lorraine mirror. The name is due to 
the resemblance of this effect to the work of 
Claude Lorraine, a French landscape painter 
(1600-82). 

2. A coloured glass through which a land- 
scape is viewed. 

* clau-dent, a. [Lat. claudens, pr. par. of 
claudo = to shut.] Shutting up or in ; in- 
closing, drawing together. 

claudent muscles, s. pi 

Anat. : Certain muscles which shut or draw 
together the eyelids. 

clau'-dct-lte, s. [Named after F. Claudet.) 

Min. : A mineral consisting of arsenous 
acid feund st the San Domingo mines in 
Portugal. It occurs in thin planes like selen- 
ite, and is of pearly lustre. (Dana.) 

* Clan '-di-cant, a. [Lat daudicans, pr. par. 
of claudico' = to limp; claudus = lame.] 
Halt, limping, lame. 


* clau - di-cate, v.i. [Lat. claudico ~ to limp, 
to halt; claudus = halt, lame.] To limp, to 
halt. (Bailey.) 

Clau-dH-ca’-tlon, 3. [Lat ekzudicafio, from 
claudico = to halt, to limp.] The aet or habit 
of halting ur limping. (Steele.) 

claught, pret. of v. [Clatch, v.j Snatched 
at, laid hold of. 

’’The e*rllne claught brr by the rump, 

Aud left poor Maggie scarce a stump.” 

-fturnJ : Tom O ShatUer. 

claught, s. [Claught, v.] A clutch or snatch; 
a catching hold of. (Scotch.) 

clau-ir, s. [Claveh.] 

clause, *clawse, s. [Fr. clause; O. IceL 
klausa ; Low Lat. clausa; Lat. clausula, from 
claudo = to shut, to enclose.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

] . In the same sense as II. 

2. A separate and distinct portion of any 
document, os of an Act of Parliament, an 
agreement, &c. ; a particular stipulation, 
article, or paragraph. 

” If that cf«M4e could be carried."— Macaulay ; Bint. 
Eng., ch. L 

* 3. A conclusion, a finish, a close. 

• 4. An inference or conclusion. 

” Do not extort thy reasons from this clause." 

Shaketp.: TuvVth Sight. iiL, L 

IL Gram. : A complete sentence ; a sub- 
division of a fuller seutenee ; so much of a sen- 
tence as contains a subject nnd predicate, and 
can be construed together. 

" Constrewe leh clause with the culorum.” 

Jiicha rd Rede let, L 

clause irritant, s. 

Scots Law : A clause in a deed of settlement 
by which the acts or deeds of a proprietor con- 
trary to the conditions of his right, become 
null and void. (Bell : Scotch Law Diet.) 
[Clause resolutive.] 

clause resolutive, s. 

Scots Law : A clause iu a deed of settlement, 
by which the rights of a proprietor, rendered 
null and void by a clause irritant, hecome re- 
solved and extinguished. [Clause irritant.] 
(Bell : Scotch Law Diet.) 

clause-rolls, s. pi. [Close-rolls.] 

” Clause rolls (rotull cIaubI) contain all Buch matter* 
of record aa were committed to close write. Thcee 
roll* are preserved in the Tower."— Jacob. La** Dic- 
tionary. 

*clau-set, s. [Closet.] 

clau'-§ike t s. [Etym. doubtful.] The foot-rot, 

a disease in sheep. [A T w ttalL) 

clau-sIT-i-a, s. [Dimin. of Lat. clausum = 
a closed place. So named from the clausilium 
or movable shell plate by which the aperture 
of the shell is closed.] 

Zool. : A genus of molluscs, family Helicid* 
(Land-snails). The ahell, which is fusiform, ifl 
reversed, ao as to be ainistral instead of dex- 



clausilia. 


tral ; the aperture is elliptical or pyriform. 
The animal has a short obtuse foot ; the upper 
tentacles are short, the lower onea very small. 
Recent, 886 apecies, from Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and South America ; fossil, 2U species, one of 
the latter, if indeed it be correctly identified, 
from the coal measures, the rest from the 
Eocene onward. (IFooduard : Mollusca, ed. 
Tate.) 

• claus’-ter, * claus-tre, * clos-tre, s. 

[Cloister.] 

” Monekes tbet uor claustres *nd nor ttrsyte cellen 
. . . habbeth wonyingea ."— Ayenbite of Inu-yt, p. 26’. 

• clauster-man, clawwstre mann, 

s. One who spends his life in a cloister. 

** Forr thi birrtb we! clatewstremann, 
Unnfanngenn mike 11 rnede.” 

Ormulum, 6 , 852 . 

claus '-thal-Ite, s. [From Clausthal, in the 
Hartz Mountains, where it occurs.] 

Min. : Au isometric mineral of lead-gTey or 
bluish colour and metallic lustre, and with 
cubical cleavage. Compos. : Selenium, 27 '59 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, oure, ynite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce= e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


olaustral— olaviform 
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•—31*42 ; lead, 63*02-7181; cobalt 0—3*14; 
Iron, 0— 0 45. Found iu Germany, Spain, &c. 
(Dana.) 

* elaus-tral, * claus-tcr-al, a. [Fr. claus- 
tral ; Low’ Lat. clan straits, from Lat. claus- 
tn/m = a cloister, claudo = to sbut up, to 
enclose.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a cloister or religious 
house. 

“Ctaustral prion are such na preside over monas- 
teries. next to the *Mx>t or chief governour In such 
religious houses. "—Aylitfc. 

2. Living in a cloister or religious house. 

“This might Jotter he verified of clausteral mocks 
and nun #."— PUlke : Apology (1580), p. 19. 

Claua'-u-lar, n. [Lat clausula = a clause; 
duiu/o'ssto shut.] Confining or consisting 
of clauses. (Smart.) 

• olau^'-ule, * clau^'-nl, a. [Lat. clausula, 
from clansus, na. par. of claudo = to shut, to 
enclose.] A clause or short scnteoce. 

". . . the myddll c lantnl, closed betwlxe these now 
reperlcd clausula, was seld to I'eter and of I’etres t>er- 
soon."— Op. Pecock : Repressor, ch. lv. 

* olau^ iire, s. [Lat clausura , from claudo 
= to shut np.] (Ci.osure.) 

1. The act of shutting up or confining. 

“Iq some monasteries the severity of the clauiur e 
Is hard to be borne "—Geddct 

2. The state of being shut up or confined ; 
confinement. 

3. An enclosure. 

“At Seyne Albones mad thel grot destructloune in 
housing, brenulng dedla and ohartorls; alls clausura 
of wodi* thel destroyed .**— Capgrave : Chronicle ( I3A1 >. 

4. A case or vessel used for holding relics, 
&c. ; a shrine. 

• claut, # clawt, v.t. [Clat.] To clean, to 

scrape. (Scotch.) (Burns.) 

©lfluts, clatts, s. pi. [Clat, v.) 

1. Two short wooden handles, la which 
Iron teeth were fixed at right angles with the 
handles; used, before the introduction of 
machinery, by the country people, in tearing 
the wool asunder, so as to lit it for being 
spun on the little wheel. 

2. An instrument for raking np weeds, 
rubbish, Ac. 

3. A heap or hoard ; anything raked to- 
gether. 

Ola' va, s. [Lat. = a club, from the ahape of 
the zooids.] 

Zool . : A genus of Hydroid Polypes, the typ- 
ical one of the family Clavidte (q.v.). 

dav-a-gol'-la, s. (From Lat. clava = a club ; 
second element doubtful.] 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family Gastro- 
chtenidsc. The shell is oblong, the two valves 
flat, the left one cemented to the side of the 
long tubular burrow in which the animal is 
found. Six recent species are known, from 
the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and the Aus- 
tralian seas, and fourteen fossil, the latter 
from the Upper Greensand onwards. 

Old var'-l-a, s. [From Lat. clava = . . . a 
club, in allusion to the form of the plant, and 
fern. odj. suflT. -aria.] 

Bot.: A genus of Ilymcnomycetous Fungi. 
Cfararia eorallaldes contains a sweet sugary 
matter believed to be mannlto. 

Cldv a ri'-o-i, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. oio- 
varia (q.v.), and muse. pi. adj. stiff, -iei.] 

Bot. : A division of Ilymenomycetous Fungi, 
growing vertically, having a superior hyme- 
nliiin which extends to the very apex, and 
Js distributed equally on all sides. They grow 
on the ground among leaves, or on rotten 
wood or herbaceous stems. (Berkeley.) 

©lav dte, old vd' t&d, a. [Lat. clat'atus = 
. . . furnished with points or prickles, hut by 
naturalists used to mean elnb-slinped.l 

1. Knobbed ; set with knobs. 

" Tln-se AppfAr plainly to have Iwen cfaraftfti splk«s 
of s »IHI kind of echinus ovArlun"— Woodtmrd ■ On 
fossils. 

2. Club-shaped ; linear at the bn.se, but 
growing gradually thicker townrde the end. 
(Oar a.) 

” 111 Tlisllctrum the Hhinent ... Is thickest At tho 
opiwr end, or Warnf •'.’*— Llmlley : Intrwt. to BoL, 
bk. L, ch. H., scot 4, } 8. 

“ Various ti Ames hav® Iwti kIvch to ths different 
fonus nf hairs • they are ct>iv<it« or clul>-#liaj*d. 
gradually cxiMUiilhtK from the base to their a]>ci. . . .** 
— Balfour: Bolting. | 33. 


cla-va-tel'-la, s. [Lat. fem. dimin. of da- 
t*afu«.] [Clavate.] 

Zool : A genus of Hydroid Polypes, the 
typical one of the family Claratellidu; (q.v.). 

cla-vgL-ter-li-dw, ?. pi. [From Mod. Ut. 
ctorafrita (q.v.), sud fem. pi. adj. sufl’. -idir.] 
Zool. : A family of Hydroid Polypes, having 
capitate tentacles ia whorls. 

©la-va'-ti, t. pi. [Lat. davuti, masc. pi. of 
clamfus.] [Clavate.] 

JBof. ; A family of llyineuomyeetoua Fungi, 
having the receptacles generally elub-shaped. 

* Clave ( 1 ), pret. o/ v. [Cleave (1), v.) 

clave (2), pret . 0 / t>. [Cleave (2), v .] 

clave, s. [Cleave (1), v ] The handle or that 
part of a pair of scales by which they are held 
up during the proeess of weighing anything. 

* cl&v'-e-cln, a. [Fr. ; Ital. clamcembalo. from 
Lat. clavvs = a key, and cymbalum = a cymbal.] 

Music : 

1. A harpsichord. 

2. The keys by means of which the cariU 
lontur plays upon the bells. 

t cldv -e-^in-ist, s. [Eng. clavecin ; -wf.] A 
performer or player on the clavecin. (Brown- 
ing : Ring aiCd Book , pt. 1., 1. 1,209.) 

clavel, s. [Clevy.1 

©l&v-el-li'-na, s. [Mod. Lat. clavella = a 
Uttle club ; Lat. fem. sing. adj. sulf. -tna.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Clnvellinid©. 

clav^el-li'-ni dee, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
clavdlina (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. sulT. -tdcr.] 
Zool. ; A family of Social Ascidians, repro- 
ducing both by ova and gemmatiou. Each 
individual is supported on a footstalk spring- 
ing from a creeping stolon, and has the heart 
and respiratory and digestive organs distinct. 

cl&v'-cl-la-ted, a. [Low Lat. clavellatus. 
from clavella, dim. of cfavn = a billet or log of 
wood.] Made with burnt tartar ; a chemical 
term. (Chambers.) 

clavcllated ashes, a. pi. Potash and 
pearl-ash, so termed from the billets or little 
clubs from which they are obtained by burn- 
ing. (Ogilvie.) 

* clav-er ( 1 ), s. [Clover.] 

” With claver and cloreworte clede cveoe over. 1 * 

Hort» Arthur*. 8,241. 

©la'-ver (2), s. [Claveu (1), r.] 

1. Noisy, idle talk ; chatter. 

" Ddl^bted with their various claver. 

While wealth made all his wits to waver." 

Ramxay ; Poentt ; The Parrot, 1L 817. 

2. A tale-bearer, a tattler. 

U Often 10 the pi. (clovers). 

©la'-vor (1), v.i. [A variant of dorter (q.v.).] 
To chatter, to talk foolishly. 

“There’s saxpenco t* ys to buy bid! a uiutchkla 
instead ut vlavering about thae auld-vrorld stories."— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxlL 

* cla'-ver (2), v.i. [Dut klaveren; Dan. 
khtvrc. Of. O. Icel. klifra = to climb.] To 
climb, to clatnber. 

“Two lcyngcs ware clynibande and cfai*erand« ooe 
beghe. Mortt A rthurc, 3,321. 

cla'-ver or, *. [F.ng. claver ; -<r.l One who 
talks idly. (ScoteA) 

cla'-ver' ing, j>r. par., a., A s. [Claver (1), 
v.) Chattering, gossiping, talkative. 

“A loiig-tonguod clavrring wif&"— Scott: Old J/or- 
tality. 

* Clave -stock, s. [Eng. cfntv* = cleave, end 
stock (q.v.).] A chopper or instrument for 
cleaving wood. 

’’ A clavcttock and ralwtstock carpeutors craua**— 
Tu4trr, p. 38. 

* cla -vl-a-ry, t. [Fr. clavier , as if from a I-at. 
cfnrmriuni, from cfaris = n key.] 

Music : An index of keys or ft ec&lc of lines 
and spaces. ( Mobster.) 

Cl&v-i-a-tdr', s. [Ger.] 

M usic ; 

1, The key-board of an organ or pianoforte. 

2. Fingering. (Sfafnrr Barrett.) 


cl&v'-i-ccps, ». [Lat. ciat*n=club ; caput = & 
head.] 

Bot. : A genua of Aacomycetous Fungi, alefT 
called Cordiceps (q.v.). Claviceps purpurea 
is the Ergot of grasses. An ascomycetnus 
fungus is one which lias its fruit in small 
asci or hyaline sacs. 

cliv -i-chcrd, cl&v-i-ccrd, *. [Fr claid- 
cvrde ; ItaL clavicordio, from Lat. da vis — a 
key, and chorda = a chord. ] 

Music: A keyed and stringed instrument, 
not oow in use, being superseded by the 
pianoforte; a clarichord. [CLAiucuofto.) 

"Its form Is that of • snixll pianoforte: It hue no 
quills, jiu-ks, or hummers The strings Are All imirtled 
. . . and the tune Is produced by little brims wedges. 

S Uccd At the ends of the keys, which, when pu* lw i 
own. press against the middle of the string*, Actum 
as a bridge to ench. . . . We had in 1572 the extreme 
pleasure of hearing the Incomparable Emanuel il.vch 
touch Ms favourite c laricorU at Hamburg **— Itcet 
Cyclopaedia. 

cl&v' l-clc, 8. [Lat. c lavicula, dimin. of 
darts = a key.] 

Anat. : The collar-bone. It extends trans- 
versely ontwards, with an inclination back- 
wards from the summit of the sternum to the 
acromion process of the scapula. It connects 
the upper limb with the trunk. The corre- 
sponding bone in birds ia the one popularly 
called the Men y thought. 

“The scapula and claHclv are the media through 
which the bones of the arm are united to the trunk." 
— Todd and Bownan: Phytlol. Anat., roL L, ch. vL, 
p. 147. 

“In those animals that employ the anterior ex- 
tremity only as au instrument of progressive motion 
there Is no clavicle .* hence this bone la absent from 
the skeletons of l'acbydermata, Ruminantis, Sollpeda, 
and the motions of the shoulder are only such a* may 
he required for the flexion and extension of the limb.'* 
—Ibid. 

cl&v-f-©orn£, cl&v-i-cor -nes, ». pi 

[From hat clava — . . . a elub, and cornu = 
a horn.] 

Entom. : The name given by Latreille to a 
enb-section of the section Fentamera. The 
antenme are thickened at the end, or clul- 
shaped. There have been included under it 
the families Scydmamidae, Histeridse, Silpliidte. 
Scaphididae, Nitidulidse, Dermestida?, and 
Byrrhid© (q.v.). 

cla vic u lar, a. [From Lat. ctavicuZ(a) = 
the collar-bone, and Eng. suff. -or.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to the clavicle; as the 
clavicular artery. 

**The posterior ( clavicular ) nerves pass downwards 
and outward* over tlie outer third of the clavicle." — 
y. Ward, Iq Todd’t Cyclopaedia of Anat. and PhytioL 

* clAv’-i-cule, s. [Lat. clavicula, dimin either 
from cla vis = n key, or claims — a club.] 
CoHc/tol. : The upj>er portion of a spiral 
shell. 

©l&v-I-9yl'-in dor, s. [Lat. cla vis = a key ; 
Eng. cylinder.) 

Music : 

1. An instrument In the form of tubes or 
cylinders of glass, invented hy Chladni. 

2. An instrument maile of plates of glass of 
graduated lengths, the tone of which was pro- 
duced by hammers set in motion by a key- 
board. (Stainer rf- Barrett ) 

cliv-I -9^m bal, s. [LaI. clavis = a key r 
and Eng. cymbal.] 

Music: An instrument described by Prie- 
to rins in the sixteenth century. It resembled 
a prostrate harp, or a great piano without legs. 
Its compass was four octaves, with nineteen 
notes in each octave. (Knight.) 

cldv-i 9 y-ther -i iim, cl&v'-I- 9 i tlier, 5 . 

[Lat. ctai*i* = a key, and etthara — a lute.] 
Music : An upright musical instrument of 
the sixteenth century, probably akin to the 
harpsiehnnl. The second form occurs ia 
Browning’s “ Heretic’s Tragedy.” 

Cla' vi dto, 3 . pi. [I^aL ctarn (q.v ), and fem. 
pi. adj. sull. -idu*.] 

Zool. .* A family of Hydroid Polypes, con- 
taining species which ha\e the polypes clavl- 
form or fusiform with scattered teutacula, 
(Hriffilh if Uenfrey.) [Clava.] 

ola vior, 3 . [Fr. darter.] [Claviarv.] 

Mudc: The key -board of sn organ, harmo- 
nium, or pianoforte. 

oliiv -I form, s. [Lat ctam = a club ; forma 
•= form.] Club-alinped, clavate. 


b6il, p^t, cat, 90II, chorus, 9htn, bench; go, fcom; thin, this; sin, as; ©xpoct, Xonophon, exist, ph — t, 
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*©l&v-I-£cr (I), s. [Lat. ctorte = a key; 
gero = to carry.] One who carries the keys of 
any place; a warder. 

"Tbe prlurt 1 of tlmt bottomleas pit, whereof they 
were the elarigers. held their bridle* while they n*le 
lri rroowwlan.’— (Tn-ijfian ItMipinn't Appeal to the liar 
q / It muon, jx 69. 

*clo.v-I-gcr (2), 5. [Lat cZara = a club; 
gero — to curry.] 

1. Orrf. lying.: One who carries a club; a 
club-bearer. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, family 
Pselnphuke, 

©lnv-ig'-er-ous, a. [Lat. clava = a stick, a 
club, aod gero to carry.] 

Nat. Science: Club-bearing. 

©litv-I-glis-sftn-dd, s . [Ital] 

Jlfnsic; Ac. instrument with a key-board, 
invented by C. W. I^e Jeune, which is iot ended 
to combine ths properties of the violin and 
harmonium — of the violin in obtiining a 
slide or portamento, and the harmonium in 
the capability of imitating the tones of various 
wind instruments. (Stainer <£ Barrett.) 

Olftv'-i-ole, s. [Lat. cleans = a key, and Eng. 
tioi; ltat. viola 1 

Musi c: A finger-keyed viol. (Knight.) 

©l&v-l-pilps (Eng.), cl&v-i-pal-pi (Lat.), 
s. pi. (Lat. clava = . . . a club, aud palpi, 
pi. of Mod. Lat palpus = a feeler.] 

Entom . : Latreille’s name for a family of 
Coleopterous insects, which have the terminal 
joint of the palpi large. Tim antenme coo* 
stitute a perfoliate dub. Geoera Erotylus, 
Phalacrus, Arc. 

* Clav -6-lct, s. [A dimio. formed from Lat. 
clava = a club.] 

Entom. : The club-shaped end of the an- 
tenme of beetles. 

Clav-U-la, s. [Lat. dimin. of dam = a club.) 

Dot.: The receptacle of eertaia fungi. 

©lav'-us, s. [Lat. = r aail.] The disease 
produced in graius of rye, &c., when they 
change to a brown or blackish colour by the 
action of the enrlv state of the parasitical 
fhngus Corrliceps (or Claviceps ) purpurea. 
[Ergot.] (Ogilvie.) 

clav'-y, clav'-cl, s. [Fr. elaveau — ths 
centre-piece of an arch.] A maotel-pieoe. 

©law, k clawe. * clauwe, 41 clau, * cle, 

* clee, * clowe, ’klee, s. A.S. clawu 
(pi. chare), eld. clca, clc6 ; O. II. Ger. chlau'a. 
chlda ; M. II. Ger kid; O. S. klawa ; O. Fris. 
klev:e ; Diit. klaavw ; Dan . klo ; Sw. klo; Ger. 
klaue, eogn. with cleave (q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1, The sharp-hooked nail of a bird or beast. 

" Claw or cle of & beste. Ungula."— Promt*, rare. 

. . bis hairs were grown like eagles' leather*, and 

his n.-iils like birds' claw."— Da n. ir. 33. 

2. The whole foot of aay animal furnished 
with sharp nails; the pincers or holders of a 
crab, lobster, Ac. 

" AUe beestls that lmv the cite dyuydid.”—»r|/cf(/7«: 

tent, xli 

*• He over hi in did hold his cruell claim. 

Tbreiitnlng with greedy gripe to doe him dy&“ 
Spenser : F. Q . II. vU. 27. 

IL Figuratively : 

1, Anything resembling the claw of a bird 
or beast. [Claw-hammer] 

2, The hand (used in contempt). 

3, A grasp or clutch. 

" Wbiita Justice to ix tnixn, or laws. 

That uever mine* within tbeir cl-iies I" 

Butler : lludi .raj, j»t. if-. C. lr. 

B. BoL : Ths narrow part of a petal which 
takes the place of the foot-stalk of a leaf, of 
which it is a inodiflcatioo. 

claw-bar, s. A lever or crowbar with a 
bent bifurcated clow for drawing spikes. 
(Knight.) 

claw hammer, «. 

1. Carpentry ; 

(1) A hammer with a beat and split peen to 
draw nails. 

(2) A Uttle split tool for drawing tacks. 

2. Nautical, <£c. : 

(1) Ths bent and bifurcated end of a crow- 
bar. 


(2) A bent hook on the end of a hoisting 
chain ; a grapnel for suspending tackle. 

3. Locksmithing : A spur or talon projecting 
from a bolt or tumbler. 

4. A dress coat, from tbe shape of the tails. 
(Slang.) 

claw- wrench, s. A wrench having a 

loose pivoted jaw which binds of itself. 
(Knight.) 

Claw, * clawcn, " clawe (pa. tense * clew, 

• clewe. clawed), v.L k i. [A.S. clawian ; 0. 11. 
Ger. klawjan; Dut. kluauwen ; Dan. hide.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

I, To tear or scratch with the claws or nails. 

" He l tbe cut) wol gTevou us all*. 

Cmccheu us or clawe n m.“ 

Langland: P. Plowman, *00. 

* 2. To scratch, to tickle. 

“ Right as a man Is esed for to feel© 

For ach of bed to c la teen liym on bis heel©." 

Chaucer; Troilnt. iv. 

* 3, To inflict corporal punishment on. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To pull away or off, to get rid of, to 
tear away. 

I nm afraid we ah all not easily claw off that namet’ 
— South. 

* 2. To flatter, to curry favour with. [Claw- 
back.] 

”1 will elate* him. and saye, well might be law 1"— 
Wilton : On V$ury 1 1571 J. p. HI. 

* 3. To canvass strictly, to examine tho- 
roughly, to pull to pieces. 

“They for their owu opinions stand fast, 

Only to bave them clawed nnd can vast." 

Butler: Undibrat, pt. 11., c. U. 
t 4. To grasp, to seize. 

" But Age with his stealing steps 
Hath claw'd me in his clutch." 

bhakesp. : UivrnUi, v. L 

B. Intransitive: 

* L Lit. : To grasp at, as though trying to 
seize with the claws ; to clutch at. 

II. Fig. : To clutch at, to grasp after. 

*[[ Claw me and Til c law thee: Help or stand 
by me and i will stand by thee. 

* To claw atony : To rail at, to abuse, to 
blame. 

•’You thunk the place where you found money : but 
the- Jade Fortune fs to be clawed, away for 't, li you 
thou id lose it ." — U Estrange. 

To claw favour : To enrry favour, (Scoff.) 

To claw off: 

*1. Ord. Lang.: To revile, to blaiue, to 
rail at. 

“ Mr Baxter takes great paii.s to uuito the classical 
and congTegationul brethren, but >1 nrs oj^t iecpiscop'vl 
party as a set of Caaaamlrian iriests.’ — f:p. MicoUon: 
To J lr. Yatet. 

2. Naut. : To turn and bea,t to windward to 
avoid drifting on a lee shore, 
t To claw one's back : 

]. To flatter or court one; to curry favour 
with any one. 

2. To promote one’s interests. (Ross.) 

To claw upon : To flatter, to court. 

To claw up one's mitlins: To give one the 
finishing stroke. (Scott.) 

* claw -back, * claw-backe, s.k a. [Eng. 

claw ; back.) 

A. As subst. : One who claws the back ; a 
flatterer, a sycophant; a wheedler. 

*• And I bad clawbnckn ex en at court full rife. 

Which sought by outrage golden gidnes to wiime." 

Jhrrour /or Magistral. t, p. 73. 

B. Aj atlj. : Flattering, wheedling, syco- 
phantic. 

’* Like a e/aw&ar* l^arasiu-. 

Pick’d mothee from bts master's cli.ke in ■dx-ht.” 

Bp Hall But. vL 1. 

* clawe, a. [Claw.] 
clawed, pa. par. & a. [Claw, i\] 

A. As pa. jxir. : (See the verb). 

B, As adj. : Beariug or furnished with 
claws. 

“Amonif quadi-upt-ds, of all tbe clawed, the lion Is 
tbe strongest."— Grew: Cotmologia. 

*claw-en, v.t. k i . [Claw, t>.) 

* claw'-er, s. [Eng. c law; -er.] 

1. One who claws. 

* 2. A Hatterer, 

“ All such clawert scratch for private ends." 

Duties: Unset TcareJ, p. ®. 


claw'-icg, pr. jxtr., «.,&«. [Claw, v.) 

A. & B. As i*r. jxt r. <£ particip. adj . : (Im 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of tearing or scratch- 
ing with the elawa ; the act of flattering or 
wheedling; flatter)'. 

clawlng-ofi; 8. 

Naut. : The act or process of beating to 
windward to avoid drifting on a lee shore. 

* Claw -ing-1^, odi<. [Eng. c lowing ; 4y.] In 
a flattering or parasitical manner. 

claw’-ker, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Knitting-machine : A feed-pawl or hand for 
a ratchet. (Knight.) 

claw-leas, o. [Eng. c law; -less.] Devoid of 
or unprovided with claws. 

* clawre. s. [Claw, s.] A claw. 

"With ful gryuime ctawres, that were eroked and 
kene." E. Eng. A Hit. Poems; Cleaiineit, 

Claw -Sick, o. [Eng. claw and riefc.] buffer- 
ing from elawsickuess, or foot-rot. 

claw-sick-ness, s. [Eng. clawsick; -ness.) 
The foot-rot, a disease io cattle and sheep. 


clay, *clai, *clel, * clev, s. & a. [A.S. 

c Ucg ; O. Fris. klai ; Dan. kuro, kleg ; Ger. & 
Dut. klci. Cogn. with clog and cleat*. ) 

A. ^4s su6sfontive: 


I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Auy earth which possesses sufficient 
ductility, when kneaded up with water, to be 
fashioned like paste by the hand or by the 
potter’s lathe. (Lycl l'.) Clayn when burnt 

acquire a siliceous lisvdness, as in the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles, and earthenware. 
Clays which form infusible bricks are called 
Fire-clays. 

" Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and com- 
pact, stiff, viscid, and ductile to a great degree while 
moist ; smooth to the touch, nut easily breaking be- 
tween the finders, uor readily diffusible In water : and 
when mixed, not readily subeiding from It."— Hill : On 
Fossils. 


2. Figuratively: 

Poetry : 

(1) Earth in general ; the terrestrial element. 

" Why should our clay 
Over our spirits so much sway t" Donna 


(2) The human body dead ; a corpse. 

"Aud, without sorrow, will tbl© ground receive 
That venerable clay. 

IVvrdsworth .* Excursion, hk. vlL 

(8) The human body alive ; human nature. 


•' Bo man and nmn should be ; 

But dug and clap differ* In dignity." 

Bhakesp. : Cgnsbeline. It. 1. 

II. Technically : 

1. Min. : Clay is composed of hydrous sili- 
cate of ntuininiuin, usually with a mechanical 
admixture of snod, iron oxides, and other 
substances, la tbe earlier mineralogies clay 
figured under that simple name as a mineral 
genus with many species under it, or as a 
species with maay varieties. Thus in the 
second edition of Phillips’s “Mineralogy’* 
eighteen minerals figure as kinds of clay. Iq 
the fourth edition (1S37) — that by Robert 
Allan, F.R.S.E., Are.— these are reduced to 
thirteen, viz. : (1) 81ate-elay or shale, (2) 
Adhesive Slate, (3) Polishing Slate, (4) Litho- 
tnnrge, (5) Fuller's Earth, (6) Tripoli, (7) Bole, 
(8) Lemnian Earth, (9) Cimolite, (10) Mountain 
Meal, (11) Black Chalk, (12) Pipe-clay, and 
(13) Potter's Clay. In Dana, clay of different 
kinds figures simply as a synonym of various 
minerals. In the " Brit ish M useum Catalogue ” 
there is a category of clays. A peat many 
minerals have more or less of alumina in tlieir 
composition ; its presence may often be de- 
tected by the lteeiiliar smell which the mineral 
emits when breathed upon. The colour of 
clay chiefly depends upou its containing the 
iron in a’lerrous or a ferric state. Some of 
the dark -coloured oolitic clays contaio large 
quantities of a bituminous matter; these 
clays give off a most offensive odour when 
burnt into bricks. 


2. Chcm. : Clay is principally hydrous sili- 
cate of aluminium, AloOg-SSiOg^lljO. The 
purest clay is called Kaolin (q.v.). Clays 
generally contain much free ailica, also calcium 
carbunate, calcium sulphate, oxide of iron, 
magnesium carbonate, and small quantities 
of alkaline Balts, phosphates, and irou pyr- 
ites. Fire- clay is more refractory the 
greater the percentage of alumina which it 
contaioa in proportion to the fluxes (alkaliea, 


Cite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
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alkaline earths, and ferrous oxide), and the 
smaller the quantity of the ailiea in proportion 
to the silicate of aluminium. Clay possesses 
the property of absorbing ammonia and 
organic matter, Ac., from liquid aewage ap- 
plied to its surface, and thus not only pro- 
motes the growth of agricultural crons, hut 
nlso purifies water percolating slow ly through 
it. For analysis of Fire-clay, see JFuffs's Diet, 
of Chem ., 2nd Stipt., ]>. 335. 

3. Geol. £ Balacant. : Clay ia simply mud 
produced by the wearing down of rocks. If 
a stream bring down sediment into still water, 
the heavier boulders fall first, the pebbles 
next, then graved, after which little remains 
but fine silt, which makes the water look 
turbid for a time, but gradually settles dowu 
at the bottom, and becomes mud or clay. 
Clay suspended in water is precipitated by 
the nddition of sea-water. Sterry Hunt 
made experiment© on the wnter of the 
Mississippi. (CAem. News, xxx., p. 97.) 
Hence the deposits of mud formed at the 
entrance of the river into the Gulf of Mexico. 
When hardened into a thinly laminated rock, 
and perhaps coloured black by carbonaceous 
matter, it becomes shale. A form of it called 
Fire-clay exists in the coal measures just be- 
neath each seam of coal ; it constituted the 
vegetable soil in which the ancient forest, the 
remains of which have beeD transformed Into 
coal, grew. Whilst sandstone is, as a rule, too 
porous to retain fossils uninjured, clay, shale, 
or anything equivalent doee so admirably, and 
a paleontologist should give particular atten- 
tion to every finely laminated stratum which 
be may see in any scries of rocks which he 
proposes to exaiuiac. 

If For Barton clay, Kimmeridge clay, Oxford 
clay , Plastic clay, Ac., sea these words. 

B. As a dj. : Composed of or pertaining to 
clay. 

* clay brained, * clay-brayned, a. 

Stupid, idiot. 

" Wby, thou c lay-bray tied guts.* 

Hhakesp. : 1 Hen. IV., li. 4. 

clay-built, a. Constructed of or with 
clay. (Darwin.) 

clay-clot, n elei-clot, #. A clot or 
lump of clay. 

n clay-cold, a. Cold and lifeleae as a lump 
of clay. 

* elay - daubed, * elal - daubed, a. 

Daubed or smeared over with tempered clay. 

clay eater, *. Ooe who habitually chews 
or euts a fatty clay. This practice prevails io 
many places throughout tbo world, and to 
some extent among the lower classes in Georgia 
and the Ca**iina«. 

Olay ground, s. Ground or land of a 

clayey nature, clay-land. 

elaytron ore, s. The same as Clay- 

IBONSTONK (q.V.). 

clay- Ironstone, s. 

1. Min. <C Geol. : A mineral or rock occur- 
ring generally In the form of band© or nodules 
In the carboniferous series of beds. It consists 
of carbonate of iron mechanicnlly mingled 
with earthy matter, the metallic carbonate 
having been produced by the action of decay- 
ing vegetable matter on any protoxide of iron 
in solution with which it may havo been 
brought in contact. (Lyell.) Occurs princi- 
pally In the coni tneasuree. 

2. Falfront.: Nodules of clay- ironstone 
often encloso shells, oncrioitee, feme, and other 
organisms. 

Clay lilln, s. A kiln or stove for burning 
clay. 

clay-land, elay soil, s. Ground or 
land composed to a great extent of clay. 

clay-loam, s. Clay mixed with smul, 
chalk, and organic mntter. It is generally 
very fertile. 

clay- marl, s. Mnrl with the argillaceous 
clement nbimnimlly nlmudnnt in it. It is 
generally white audi chalky ; mnrl Is a mixture 
of day uml chalk. 

clay mill, s. 

Prick-making : A png-mill ; a mill for mixing 
and tempering clay. 

clay -pipe, «. The same ns a Tonacco 
pirn. 


clay-pit, e. A pit whence clay ia dug. 

•' Twos found in a clay-pit .'' — Woodward .- On fossils. 

Clay - process, s. A process by which 
clay is substituted for plaster in making 
stereotyped moulds. The face of the type is 
forced iuto the clay by pressure. (Knight.) 


clay’-ey, * eley-i, • cley-ye, a. [Eng. 
clay; -y.] 

1. Consisting of or of the nature of clay. 

" The kyng yetlde hem In the clcyye rrtbe *— Wycltf*: 
S Kings xii. 14. 

2. Bedaubed with clay. (Carlyle.) 


Clay-pulveriser, s. A machine for 
grinding dry clay to render it more homo- 
geneous previous to pugging. (Knight.) 

clay - screening, «. Screening or de- 
signed to screen clay. 

Clay-screening machine : A machine for sift- 
ing pulverised clny, so as to prepare it for 
some of the liner ceramic manufactures. 
(Knight.) 

clay-slate, s. 

1. f7ecil. ; A rock, called also Argillaceous 
Schist. It is often exceedingly fissile, cleav- 
ing in directions across the planes of stratifi- 
cation. Its colours vary from greenish or 
bluish-grey to a leaden hue. It is composed 
of indurated clay which has been subjected 
to great pressure. Sometimes particles of 
mica impart to it a shining and silky lustre. 
The yellow cubical mineral of metallic lustre 
often scattered through it is Iron pyrites. A 
great part of It is metamorphie, but some is 
fossiliferons. The clny-statea of Great Britain 
belong to the Paleozoic age. 

2. Comm. ; It Is the common roofing slate, 
for which Its fissile character renders it well 
adapted. It is used also for sehool-boya' 
elates. Good slates should not irabilie water, 
if they do so, they will soon be decomposed by 
the weather. 

clay-stone, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

Geol : A felstone of granular texture, and 
not containing any imbedded crystals. It le 
of igneous origin. It varies much in colour, 
being fleah-tinted, brown, brownish-yellow, 
green, &c. Formerly specimens of it were 
often designated, compact felapar. It consti- 
tutes the paste, matrix, or basis of the sub- 
joined porphyry. 

B. As adj. : Having clay -stone, Ac., os its 
basia. 

Clay-stone porjihyry : 

Geol . : An igneous rock conslstiog of clay- 
atone with imbedded crystals. 

elay, v.t. [Clay, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To cover or dress with clay. 

"Tills manuring lasts fifty years: then the ground 
must be clayci again." — Mortimer : Husbandry 

2. Sugar-making : To perform tbe operation 
of claying (q.v.). 

day'-b&nd, $.& a. [Eng. clay, and band.] 

A. As su&starriire : 

Mining : A strutum or band with clay in its 
composition. Used chiefly In the compound 
which ful low's. 

B. As adj. : Composed of auch a rock. 

clayband ironstone, s. 

Minina: An earthy variety of Chnlybite. 
constituting one of the most common orca of 
iron. 

clayed, pa. par. or a. [Clay, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Covered or dressed with 
clay. 

2. Sugar-making : Purified by means of 
water percolating through a layer of clay 
epread over the surface. [Clayino. ] 

"Syrup intended for forming cltiynl sugar inu»t 
toiuewhut more con centra Uni in the treacle ; and run 
olf Into a copper cooler, capable of receiving three or 
four NucocMlve skippings. , . . Clayed sugar* nro sorted 
Into different shinies of colour Acceding to the part of 
the cone from which they were cut. The rfaycl sugar 
of Cuba Is called Havnnnah sugar. . . . Claye t sugar 
can only bo made from the ripest caue-Jutce ; fur that 
which contains much gluten would be apt to got loo 
much burnt hy the ordluary pnarevs of boiling, to bear 
the claying operation."— Urc : Diet, of Arts. Manuf no- 
tares, and Mines ; Sugar. 

•clay’-on, • clclcn, * cloyono, a. [Mid. 
Eng. ctr\, dry Eng. clay; Mid. Eng. ndj. 
ending en J Composed of or lmilt with clay. 

"These that dwcllen [In] cleyene housls."— Wy cliff e : 
Job iv. 

Cl ayes, s. [Fr. cla ic = n lnirdle.] 

Fort. : Wattles made with stakes Inter- 
woven with osiers to cover lodgments ; hur- 
dles to form blinds for working parties. 
When reinforced with earth they become 
gabions. (A'nty/if.) 


clay'-mg, pr. par., a., k s. [Clay, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & jxirticip. adj.: (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Ijxnq. : The act of covering or dress- 
ing laud with clay. 

IL Technically: 

1. Sugar-making : An operation by which 
sugar is purified. 

"The claying now begins ; which consists In Apply- 
ing to the smoothed surface of the sugar at the base 
of the cone a piaster of argillaceous earth, or tolerably 
tenacious loam. In a pasty state. Tbe water diffused 
among the clay escapes from It by slow infiltration, 
and descending with like slowness through the body 
of the sugar, carries along with it the residuary viscid 
syrup, which Is more soluble than the granulated par- 
ticles. Whenever the first magma of clay has become 
dry it Is replaced by a second, and this, occasionally. 
In Its turn hy a third, whereby the sugar cone gets 
tolerably white and clean."— Cre : Diet, of Arts, Manur 
f actum, and Mines ; Sugar. 

2. Mi a ing : The set of lining the blast-hole 
with clay to prevent the exploeive becomiag 
damp. 

elaying-bar, s. 

Mining ; A cylindrical bar for driving tent- 
cions clay into the crevices of a blast-hole to 
prevent percolation of water oq the charge. 

claylng-house, s. 

Sugar-making : A house for the operation of 
claying. 

"The cones remain twenty days In the clayinp- 
hctise before the sugar Is taken out of them.*'— Ur*; 
Diet . of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines; Sugar. 

clay'-ish, a. [Eng. clay ; - ish .] Of the nature 
of clay ; containing an admixture of clay. 
"Small beer proves au unwholesome dr Ink ; perhaps, 
by being hrewed with a thick, inuddlsh, and chyish 
water, which tbe brewers covet/'— Harvey : On Con- 
sumption. 

©lay'-ite, $. [From the Hon. J. R. Clay, U.S. 
Minister at Peru, and auff. Ate (Min.) (q.v.).] 
Min. : A mineral from Peru, occurring crys- 
tallised and as a crust on quartz, a aulph- 
arsenite of copper with snlphsntimonites of 
copper and lead. Lustre, metallic. Hardness, 
2 '5. Melts before the blowpipe. 

• clayme, v. & $. [Claim.] 

clay - more, * glay’-more, s. [Gael, daid- 
heamh mor — a great sword, a brondsworcL 
Cf. Wei. cleddyf, eleddeu ; Lat. glad ins = a 
sword.] 

1. A Scottish broadsword ; a two-handled 
sword used by the Scotch Highlanders. 

2. A basket-hilted broadsword. (Knight.) 

3. By metonomy : A soldier armed with a 
brondsw'ord. 

"His army was rapidly swollen to near double tbe 
number of claymore * that Dundee had commanded." 
— Macaulay : Hist. Kng„ ch. xllL 

eldy-to -m-a, s. [Named after Johu Clayton, 
who collected plants in Virginia.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Portulaca- 
ce;e (Purslnnes). Clayton ia perfoliata, a North 
American species, isnnti-scorbutie. The tuber- 
ous roots of C. tuberosa are eaten in Siberia. 


clay -weed, s. [Named from the partiality 
of the plant to clay soils.] 

Bot. ; A composite plant, Tussilago Farfatu. 

*cle, *clea, * clee, s. [Claw.] 

cloa 9 h-ing, a. [F.tym. doublftil.] A term 
occurring only In the subjoioed compound. 

cloaobing-nct, s. A hand net with hoop 
and pole. (Knight.) 


dead, clocd, $. [Clotiik.] Dress. 

44 That canty knap, tho* tn It* bmw«»t dead. 
Uoui« Infant proud ahveu the deevut nuuul." 

Tarraj ; Poems, jv 4. 


dead-ing, s. [A Scotch pron. of clothing.] 
[Clotiiinu.] 

I. Ord. Lang . : Dress, clothing. 


"... what's 111 cither faoe ©r cieading. 

Of paintod tlilnga." 

„ ^ , , „ Itamsay: Poem*, t $0. 

II. Technically : 


1. Mach. : Tho outer covering or jnckot of 
the cylinder of n steam-engine, or of the boiler 


boil, poilt, J<SxW; eat, 9dl, chorus, 9hln, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, c^lst, -ing. 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -blc, -die, ka. = bpl, apL 
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of a locomotive ; a timber casing enclosing the 
boiler and firebox of a locomotive ; the casing 
of hair-felt wrapped round steam-pipes to pre- 
vent the radiation of heat. It is called also 
logging. 

2. Building, Eng., dc. : Any kind of plank- 
covering, such as the slating-boards of a roof, 
the boards of a floor, the plank-lining of a pit- 
ahaft, the planking of a copper -dam, &c. 
(Ogilvie.) 

3. Mining: The boarding which lines a 
shaft or tunnel. 

dean, * olene, * clane, * cleane, a. & adv. 
[A.S. ddne, dene: Wei. glain, glan ; lr. & 
Gael, glan , all = clear, bright ; O. H. Ger. 
chleini ; M. II. Ger. klcint; Ger. klein = small, 
fine, excellent.] 

A, As adjective : 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Free from dirt or any filth. 

M Hoo wesse her fet *1 cton*." 

Rob . of Cflou 0., p. 485. 

" They make clean the outside of the cup and of the 
platter, hut wlthiu they are full of extortion and ex- 
e 4£&&. '—Matt. xxilL 25. 

(2) Free from any injurious ingredient or 
admixture ; pure, undeflled. 

" HU may dene* brought* hire clone water." 

Rob. of Olou., p. 485. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Free from any defect or fault. 

" Yet thy waUt Is strait sod clean 
As Cupid'* abaft, or Hermes' rod." Waller. 

(2) Free from any moral stain or pollution, 
pure, guiltless. 

*• Whet U man. that he should be clean I "— Job xr. 14. 

^ Frequently with the prep. of. 

“Of ure kunne make u* clene."—Old Bag. U omit let 
led. MorrU), p. #3. 

t (3) Applied even to inanimate things. 

“ . . . yea, the hasrens are not clean In hi* eight."— 
Job XV. 15. 

(4) Free from any contagious or loathsome 

disease. 

•'And Jesus put forth his band, and touched h im , 
aaylog, I will ; r>e thou e!«ua“-JfaK. viil. a 

(5) Free from any mismanagement, bung- 
ling, or awkwardness ; dexterous, clever. 

* (d) Fair, noble, excellent. 

“ With the cleanest cumpanye that ener king ladde." 

Will, of Pal erne, 1,609. 

f (7) Complete, perfect, total. 

“Thou ahalt make clean riddance of the corner* . . ." 
—Lev it. xxlii. 22. 

IT. Technically : 

1. Printing : Free from corrections or al- 
terations, as a clean proof. 

2. Jfosaic Law: 

(1) Allowed to be eaten, not defiling. 

“Of every rfeao beast thou ehalt take to thee by 
seven*, the male and his female : and of beast* that 
are not clean by two, the male and his female."— 
Ben. viL 2. 

(2) Free from any ceremonial defilement. 

3. Whale & Seal-fishing : Having no fish or 
oil ; empty ; as, a ship returned clean. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between clean, 
cleanly, and pure: " Clean expresses a free- 
dom from dirt or soil ; cleanly the disposition 
or habit of being clean . A person who keeps 
himself clean is cleanly ; a cleanly servant 
takes care to keep other things clean. Clean 
is employed in the proper sense only ; pure 
mostly in the moral sense : the hands should 
be dean ; the heart should be pure: it is the 
first requisite of good writiog that it should 
be clean ; it is of the first importance for the 
morals of youth to be kept pure.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

B. /1j adverb : 

1. Completely, entirely, without limitation 
or reservation. 

“He wa* clone out of him wife away."— Gotcer, l. 
*>T. 

“The earth Is utterly broken down, the earth la 
Clean dissolved, . . .'*— Uatah xxiv. 19.. 

2. Adroitly, dexterously, cleanly. 

“ Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they *ay, 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way." 

Henley. 

H To make a dean breast of: 

1. To make a full and ingenuous confession 
of ; to avow. 

“She had something lay heavy on her heart, which 
ehe wished, as the emissary expressed it — to make a 
clean breast of. before she died, or lost possession of 
her senses .”— Scott St. Rjnan. ch. xxxviil. 

2. To tell one’s miRd roundly. 


“To 8|)*;jvk truth. I‘iu wearying to mak a clean 
brevet wl‘ him, and to tell him o‘ his aunaturallty to hi* 
own dochter.” — The Entail, lit 10L 

* clean-fingered, a. Free from crime 
or guilt ; clean-handed. 

* clean-handed, a. 

1. Law: Having clean hands in the sense 
described uuder Clean Hands, I Law. 

2. Ord. Lang. : Free from crime, guiltless. 

clean hands, a. pi. 

1. Law: A maxim of equity is : "He who 
comes into equity must come with clean 
hands." This rule must be understood to 
refer to wilful misconduct in regard to the 
matter in litigation, and not to any miscon- 
duct, however gross, which is unconnected 
with the matter in litigation, and with which 
the opposite party in the cause has no con- 
cern. (Snell : Principles of Equity.) 

2. Fig. : The state of not having put the 
hands to any criminal use ; purity of action 
and conduct as distinguished from purity of 
heart. 

“ Who abatl ascend Into the hill of the Lord! or who 
shall stand Id his boly place! He that hath clean 
ha rule and a pure heart-’ 1 — 1’ialm xxiv. 3, 4. 

clean-hearted, a. Free from moral pol- 
lution in the heart, pure. 

dean limbed, a. Having well-propor- 
tioned limbs. (Dickens.) 

clean-shanked, cl The same as Clean- 
limbed (q.v ). 

clean - shaped, a. Well-shaped, well- 
proportioned. 

* clean-timbered, a. Elegantly or neatly 
built ; haring a neat or well-ahaped figure. 

**I think. Hector vu not *o clean-timber' d: hi* leg 
i* too big for Hector."— Shakeep. : Loot's Labour Lott, 
v. 2. 

clean, s. [Clean, a.] The secuudines of a 
cow. 

clean, v.t. [Clean, o.] To free from dirt 
or filth, to purify ; to clear of anything offen- 
sive, injurious, or extraneous ; to cleanse. 

To clean out: To exhaust of pecuniary 
resources. ($fan< 7 .) 

cleaned, pa. par, & a. [Clean, v.] 

clean'-er, s. [Eng. clean ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who cleans anything. 

2. Ao ioatrument or apparatus used for 
cleaning anything. 

LL Technically : 

1. Leather manufacture : A currier’s straight 
two-handed knife with a blade two inches 
broad. 

2. Founding : A slicker, a tool used for 
smoothing surfaces in sand-moulding. 

3. Carding : The smaller of a pair of small 
card cylinders, called urchins, arranged round 
the periphery of a card-drum. The larger of 
the two, called the worker, takes the fibre 
from the card-drum and delivers it to the 
cleaver, which returns it to the card-drum. 
(Knight.) 

clean -ing, pr. par., a., & s. (Clean, t?.] 

A. «fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The set of cleansing or freeing from filth 
or dirt, or any offensive, injurious, or extra- 
neous matter. 

2. The extraneous matter from which any- 
thing is freed or cleansed ; the results of the 
act or process of cleaning. 

3. The after-birth of a cow. 

cleaning-machine, s. 

Silk manufacture : A machine In which silk 
thread is carried from bobbins over a glass or 
iron guide-rod, and then drawn through a 
brush in order to detach from it any particles 
of dust or dirt which it may contain. (Knight.) 

t clean ish, a. (Eng. clean; -tsA.] Rather 
clean. 

** A coverlid upon It with a cleanitb look." — Richard- 
son : Clarista, vi. 308. 

* Clean‘-li-ly, adv. [Eng. cleanly ; - ly .] In a 
cleauly manner. 


cl8an'-ll-ness, s. [Eng. cleanly; -ness.] 

1. The state of being free from dirt or aL> 
offensive or extraneous matter. 

* 2. Neatness in person or drees. 

clean‘-ly, * clen-ly, * clan-ly, * clen- 
liche, * clen-li, * clene-liche, • clan- 
liche, a. & adv. [A.S. clamlic.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Literally : 

1. Free from dirt or filth or any offensive or 
extraneous matter; pure, clean. 

“While hts lov'd partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Display* her cleanly platter on the board.” 

Got dtmit h The Tra veller. 

“ He sayth tbet hi *eolle habhe clenllche lut hinge.* 

A yenbile, p. 211 

2. Of persons : 

(1) Habitnally neat in person and dress ; 
clean, tidy. 

(2) Neat and skilful. 

. Wherein l* he good, but to taste sack and 
drink It! wherein neat aud cleanly, hut to corr* » 
capon and eat it ?" — SAoAesp. : 1 Henry IV., it. 4. 

3. Cleaning, cleanaing ; having the property 
or power of cleaning or freeing from dirt or 
extraneous matter. 

“ In our fantastic dime*, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair.' 

Prior. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. Innocent, pure, free from any moral pol- 
lution. 

"... more eweatly relishing and cleanly Joy*, . . .* 
— Qlanville. 

2. Adroit, clever, dexterous, artful. 

“We can *«cure our*e!ve» a retreat by some cleanly 
evasion."— L'Ettrange : Fable*. 

*[ For the difference between cleanly and 
clean see Clean. 

B. As adverb: (pron. clean'-l^), 

1. In a clean manner, ao as to be clean or 
free from dirt, neatly. 

“Thai cladde hom clenly. n — Deitruct. of Troy, 774. 

t 2. Completely, entirely. 

“So clanliche ouercome never I wa m."—Seyn Julian, 
105. 

•3. Uprightly, innocently. 

“ If I do grow great. I’ll leave *ack and live de inly, 
as a nobleman should.”— Shaketp. : l Henry 1 1'., 4. 

clean ness, • cleen nesse, * clan-nos, 

* clan - neeac, • clen - nesse, * klen- 
nesse, s. [A.i>. deennes. ] 

L Literally: 

1. The state of being clean ; freedom from 
dirt or any offensive, injurious, or extraneous 
matter. 

“A Clennet ; honettat, mundicia. puritas, linc-efUat." 
— CathoL Anglicum (ed. Herrtage). 

t2. The state of being free from any con- 
tagious or loathsome disease. 

t H. Figuratively : 

1, Purity of life, inuocence, freedom from 
moral stain or pollution. 

“After the denneste of myn hondl* he shall ye, Ids 
to m c."—Wyciqfe ; Ptalm xviL 2L 

2. Exactness, nestness, freedom from awk- 
wardness Dr error. 

*• He minded only the cle&rnen* of bl* eatire, and th* 
cleanness of expression.”— Dry den : JuvenaL 

cl^an'-^a-ble, clean’-51-ble, * clennes- 
sa-bylie, a. [Eng. cleanse); -able.] Cap- 
able of being cleansed or purified (lit. £ fig.). 

•• Clenncuabylle ; ezpiabilit, purgabilU." — Cathol. 
Anglicum (ed. Herrtage). 

cleanse, * clause, • clans i, * dense, 

* olensen, * clensyn, v.t. [A.S. ctanrian.] 

I. Literally: 

1. To clean, to free from dirt or any offen- 
sive or extraneous matter by washing, rub- 
bing, sifting, &c. 

“ Clentyn, Cribrare."— Prompt. Pare. 

"Thou blind Pharisee, cleante first that which U 
within the cup and putter, . . "—Malt. xxiiL 26. 

2. To free from any injurious or adulterating 
admixture, to purify. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To free from guilt or moral pollution or 
stain. 

" Babe* bloody hande* may not be densd* 

Spcntcr : F.Q.. IL 1L 

* 2. To sanctify, to free from taint of defile- 
ment. [Clean, n., II. 2.] 

’ * God dede Moyses thi* bodeword on, 

Clerue this foie wel this to daige*.” 

Genetit <4 Erod , S.45S. 

•*. . . What God bath de anted, that call Dot thou 
common ."— A ett x 15. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* se. ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw* 
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*3. To free from any contagious or loath- 
some disease. 

*'C7<nue y. luDMlla.*— Wycliffe : Matt. x. 8. 

4. To purge or clear the body of noxious 
humours. 

"And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanie the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff 
Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. S. 

• 6. Tn acquit. 

"6. To do away guilt, to atone for, to 
purge. 

• Not all her od’rous tears can cleanse her crime. 

Her plant alone deform* the happy 

Dryden : Ctnyrui <t Myrrha- 

dfiansed, pa. par. or a. [Cleanse.] 

cl£an' $er, a [Eng. cfcai»(c); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; One who or that which 
cleanses. 

"His comh was the deanter of his head."— Oayton : 
Sot*-* on Don Quixote, It. 5. 

2. Med. : A medicine which has the power 
of purging any foul or noxious humours ; a 
purgative. 

•*If there happens an lmposthume, houey, and even 
hODey of rosea, taken Inwardly, Is a good cleanter. — 
Ar&ufAnof. 

cleansing, *clen'-§ing, • cion -$3rnge, 

pr. par., a., & s. [Cleanse.] 

Al & B. As pr. par. £ particlp . adj. : (In 
aenses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of freeing from dirt or any 
offensive or extraneous matter. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The set of freeing from any contagious 
or loathsome disease. 

(2) The state of being freed from any con- 
tagious or loathsome disease. 

“This shall be the law of the leper tn the day of his 
cleanting . . .’'—Lev. xlv. L 

13) The act or process of freeing from moral 
pollution or stain. 

H (4) The act of acquitting of a charge ; an 
acquittal. 

II. Cowkeeping : The coming off of the 
eecumlincs of a cow. 


cleanslng-vat, s. 

Brewing : A vessel iu which the fermenta- 
tion of beer is concluded, the yeHst running 
out of the bung-hole, and being kept full by 
supply from a stone-vat. (Knight.) 


clear, * cleer, * clere, • cler, * clier, 
• clyre, a., adv., <Ss s. [O. Fr. clair , cleir, 
der, from Lat. cbxrus = bright, clear.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Literally : 

1. Bright, luminous, free from opaqueness 
or cloudiness. 

“On which the winged boy In colours clear * 
Dcpeincted was, ..." 

Spenter : F. Q IIL iL 7. 

(1) Of the weather: Serene, unclouded, 

bright. 

1 u B unjr w OB r, vuo ov 

"Clere as wodur ys, bryghte. CLtrut, terenui *— 
Prompt. Parv. 

(2) 0/ sound: Distinct, plain; easily and 
distinctly audible. 

" Hark 1 the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear." 

Pope : Ode on St. Cecil Li' * Day. 


2. Pure, umnixed, free from impurities, 
pellucid. 

" Clere as watur or other lloour."— Prompt. Pare. 

^ Sometimes with the prep. of. 

“The air Is clearer of grow imd damp exhalations." 
— Temple. 

IT. Figuratively: 

1. Bright, handsome. 

" Al hire clere colour comsed for to fade." 

MWliarn q f Paterae, 679. 

2. Cheerful, seicne ; unclouded with pas- 
sion or caro. 

“ But noon hla clear aspect 
“Return'd, and gmclous nurjwso thus renew'd.” 
MiUon : ParudUe Lott , vlll. 333. 


• 3. Showy, pretty, lino. 

“Him that Is clothed with cleer clothing.”— TTycUfs: 
Sr. Jamet it 3. 

4. Manifest, apparent, not dark or hidden. 
“The pleasure of right reasoning Is still the greater, 

by how much the coimoquence* arc more clear . . — 

7. flume* .■ Theory of the Karth. 

5. Evident, indisputable, plain, undeniable. 


Remained . . . to onr almighty foe 
tTear victory, to our part loss and rout" 

J/i/<on. P. L., IL 770. 


6. Distinct, perspicuous, free from uncer- 
tainty or indistinctness, easily apprehended. 

"We pretend to give a clear accouut how thunder 
and lightning La produced . "—Sir IK. Temple. 

7. Prompt to underetend, aharp - wilted, 
acute. 

” Clere of wytt and vudyrstondynge. Pertpicax. 
—Prompt. Pare. 

8. Far-seeing, acute. 

9. Free from guilt or blame, innocent, 
guiltless, free from responsibility. 

"Bauue me and mak cler for ml socle dostourbed la." 

Life Of Jetut, 571. 

T Sometimes with the prep. from. 

" I wn clear from tho blood of this woman 
Sutanna. 

10. Free from distress, oppression, or any 
burden. 

“The cruel corp'ral whisper’d In my ear. 

Five pounds, If rightly tlph would set me clear. 

Oay 

11. Free from defect or blemish. 

12. Free from deduction, abatement, or en- 
cumbrance ; net, in full. 

“ I uften wish’d that I had clear. 

For life, six hundred pounds a-year." Swift. 

13. Free, open; without impediment or ob- 
stacle, unimpeded. 

"... any military exploit more serious than that 
of putting down a riot or of keeping a atreet clear for * 
procession.” — Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., cb. xvii. 

14. Open, free, with no object intervening 
or impeding : as, to have six inches clear 
between two things. [Clear, *. Clearance.] 

15. Free from debt. 

16. Determined, resolute. (Scotch.) 

17. Safe, or away from, free. 

. on the Inatant they got clearof our ship.”— . 
Shaketp. : Hamlet, iv. a 

* 18. Unprepossessed, impartial. 

“Louclppe, of whom one look, in a clear Judgment, 
would have been more acceptable than all her kind- 
ness so prodigally bestowed. —Sidney. 

* 19. Complete, total. 

* 20. Undetected. 

" A clear theft i«wsed for & vertue."— Gentleman ln- 
ttructed., p. 75. (Daviet.) 

* B, As adverb: 


clear-eye, a. Two mentbaceous plant*, 
(1) Salvia Sclarca, and (2), 5. Verbcnaca. 
[Clahy.] 

% Wild clear-eye : Salvia Verbenaca. 

clear foundation, s. & a. See the sub- 
joined compound. 

Clear-foundation lace: A light, fine, trans- 
parent, white thread, hand-made lace. It haa 
a diamond-shaped mesh, formed by two threads 
plaited to a perpendicular line. It is called 
also Liale lace, from being manufactured, 
among other places, in the French city or 
town of that name. 

clear-headed, a. Having a clear mind 
or understanding. 

clear- lowing, a. Brightly burning. 

(Scotch.) 

“1 bn vo gone some doceo times to Lcemabago for tha 
clear-lowing coals ."—Lightt and Shadowt, p. 215. 

clear-pointed, a. Having hright pointa, 

“ Eyes not dovru-dront nor over bright, but led 
With the clear-pointed Baiu<i of chastity ~ 

Tcnnytim: Itabel, L 18. 

clear-seeing, a. Having a clear, aharp 
eight (lit. £jig.). 

clear shining, a. Shining brightly. 

" Not separated w»th the nwklDg ctouds, 

But sever'd in a p*io cZear-«;»mt7!a sky." 

Shaketp. . S 11m. I'/., IL L 

clear sighted, a. Provident, discerning, 
having an acute and far-aeeing mind. 

" Clear-tighted reason wisdom a judgment leads." 

Denham : Prudence, 10, 

clear-sightedness, s. The quality of 
being clear-sighted ; foresight, providence. 

clear- starch, r.t. To stiffen with starch, 
and afterwards clear by beating with the 
hands. 

" A tailor’s widow, who washes, and can elearittre/k 
his bauds." — Additon. 

clear-starched, pa. par. or a. [Clear- 
starch.] 

clear-starcher, s. One whose occupa- 
tion it is to clear-starch articles of dress. 


L Literally: 

* 1. Brightly, clearly. 

“Id the aune that schinet clere." — Curtor Mundi, 29L 

2. Audibly, clearly. 

“ He cried high and cleer.”— Merlin, L 11. 88L 
II. Figuratively : 

1. Clearly, plainly. 

“ Now dear I understand 

Whftt oft my steadiest thoughts have searched in 
vain.” Milton: P. L., xil. 878. 

2. Completely, quite. 

** He put his mouth to her ear. and, under pretext of 
a whisper, hit It clear off" — L' Ettrange. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Light, clearness. 

2. Clarified liquor. 

3. Caryi.. £c. : Clear apace between two 
bodies, (Only in the phrase, in the clear.) 

5 Crnbh thus distinguishes between clear, 
lucid , bright, and vivid : “ These epithets 
mark a gradation in their sense ; the idea of 
light is common to them, but dear expresses 
less than lucid, lucid than bright, and bright 
than vivid. A mere freedom from stain or 
dulness constitutes clearness , the return of 
light and consequent removal of darkuesa con- 
stitutes luculity ; brightness supposes a cer- 
tain strength of light ; inindness a freshness 
combined with tho strength, and even n degree 
of brilliancy. . . . These epithets may with 
equal propriety be applied to colour ns well as 
to light : a clear colour is umnixed with nny 
other ; a bright colour has something striking 
mid strong in it ; a tuvid colour something 
lively and fresh in it. . . . In their moral ap- 
plication they preserve a aimilnrdistinetion : a 
conscience is said to be clear when it is free 
from every spot or stain ; a deranged under- 
standing mny have lucid intervals ; n bright 
intellect throws light on everything around it ; 
a vivid iinnginntion glows with over}’ image 
tlint nature presents.” (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

• clear cake, s A thin cake or wafer. 

“ I used to call him the dear-cake : fat, lair, sweet, 
nnd seen throuKh III a moment." — U'al/K»Z*.‘ To Mann, 
It 153. l/mt-hu.) 

clear-colo, s. [Clair-coi.e.] 


“A clear starcher and sempstress."— Taller, Na IL 

clear-starching, pr. par,, a., & s. 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Se<! 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act or process of stiffening 
with starch. 

clear-stemmed, a. Having bright stems 
or trunks. 

“Often, where clear-ttemm'd platans puard 
The outlrt.” 

Tennyton : /lecol. of the .Iranian Mighit. 

clear-story, clere -story, clear- 
store, s. 

Architecture : 

1. The upper psrt of the nave, choir, and 
transepts of a cathedral or large church. It 
le above the triforiuin, or if there be none, 
Immediately over the arches of the aisles, and 
clear of their roof. The clear-story is lifted 



CLEAR-STOHY (WESTMINSTER ABBEY). 


with windows to admit light to the centre ol 
the building, aud to Ihi.s fact the name is due, 
as is shown by the term blind story applied to 
the triforiuin (q.v.). 

2. A similar structure iu any secular build- 


ing. 


“And the cl^nr-iforM towards the south north ars 
is luairuus as K «**/>. : Twelfth iv. X 


clear-dangling, a. Dangling clonrly. 

" An’ awfu scytho, out-owro ac nhouthor, 

Clea~^tangDng, hang;. 
flur?iJ ; Death amt Doctor Hornbook. 


clear stuff, s. 

Timber traffic: Boards free from knots, wane, 
wind-shakes, ring-hearts, dote, ami sap. 


boll, b^; poilt, j<f\Vl; cat. 9011, ohorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph £ 
«nian, tlan = sham tlon. -slon = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zbun. ^tlous, -slous, -oious = sbus. -bio, -dlo. Ac. - bpl, d^L 
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clear— clearly 


clear- walled, a. Having bright-ahinlog 
walls. 

” Or In • cUar-wtird city oo the •en." 

T tn nyton ; Th* Paine* of Art. 

dear, • clere, ‘cleryn, v.t. k i. [Lat. 
clareo — to become bright or clear ; claro = 
to make bright or clear ; M. IT. Ger. klaren 
(intrans), kkeren (trims.); <Sw. kkira ; Uao. 
kUtre ; Sp. darear ) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To make clear or bright ; to free from 
any opaqueness or duloess ; to brighten. 

"He *we«*p* the «kic*, and clean th* cloudy North." 

Dryden. 

(2) To free from any mixture or extraneous 
matter ; to classify, to cleanse. 

(3) To free any place or thing from any en- 
cumbrance, embarrassment or impediweut ; 
to empty. 

“ 8r(o to the «hipe, ho wisely ctaar’d the way." 

Pope : Bower t Iliad, bk. 1. 673. 

(t) To remove, to get rid of, aoy encum- 
brance or impediment. 

M A atstne Ilea hid In a block of mublc ; and the ert 
of the atatimry only cleart Rwivy the superfluous 
mutter, luid removes the rubbish.” — Addiion ; 
8t#clator. 

(5) To free from aoythiog which obstructs 
the sound or sight. 

" Captain Cook ha* compared Ifto e mao clearing 
bis throat, hut certainly no European ever cleared 
hi* throat with so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking 
■ouiidt " — Dartoin : Voyage Bound tho World , ch. s., 

p. 206 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To free from obscurity or doubt ; to 
make plain or clear, to elucidate. 

"Ctaryn or make clere a thynge that ys rnknowa. 
Clariflco, mani/etto.'— Prompt. Pare. 

“ When, lo the knot of the play, no other way Is 
left for the discovery, then let a god descend, and 
eta<ir the busluess to the aodlence."— Dryden. 

(2) To free from imputation of crime or 
guilt ; tn vindicate, to acquit, to justify. 

'• I clere one that was thought faulty In a meter.”— 
PaUgrace. 

"Somerset was ranch cleared by the death of those 
who were executed to make him appear faulty ." — Sir 
John I/.iytourd, 

•I With the prep. from, before the charge or 
crime imputed. 

"I am sure he will clear me from partiality.”— 
Drydeu. Fable. i. (Pref.) 

(3) To purge of a crime, to cleanse from 
guilt. 

", . . forgiving Iniquity and transgression and sin, 
and that wiU by no means cfear the guilty . . — 

Exod. xxxiv. 7. 

(4) To brighten or sharpen the intellect or 
nnd< standing ; to sharpen. 

(5) To gain without deduction or nbateineot, 
io net, to realise. 

"The profit which she cleared on the cargo, . . 
Macau lay ; But. Eng., ch. v. 

(6) To quit, to satisfy a debt or charge. 

"But this oue mighty sum ha* clear’d the dehl* 

Dryde a : Epittlo to Me Duchett of forA, 23. 

0/ To leap or pass over or by without touch- 
ing. 

II. Technically: [C. 1, 2, S, 10.] 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To become bright or clear ; to 
brighten up. 

*’ Cleryn or wex hryghte a* wedor. Sercno. clareo." 
— Prompt. Parv . 

* 2. Fig. : To be freed from encumbrances or 
em Karra ssmeot. 

"He that cUart at once, will relapee: for. finding 
hinuelf out of straits, he will revert to his customs: 
but he that e leareth by degrees, Induceth » habit of 
frugality, and gainetb as well upon his mind a* upon 
his estate.”— Bacon : Ettayt. 

C. In SfTtcial phrases and compounds : 

1 . To clear a cheque : 

Comm. : To pass it through the clearing- 
house for payment by the bank on which it 

Is drawn. 

2. To clear a ship : 

Comm. : (See extract). 

"The act of clearing a vessel and her cargo consist* 
In entering at the custom-house ell particular* re- 
lating to her so f.»r as these may be requirod upou 
arnval at, or previously to departing from, any port: 
as well in the payment, by the jiartles concerned, of 
such duties as may be exiglhlc upon her cargo. Ac."— 
J'ouny : .Vauticul Dictionary ; Clearance. 

3. To clear a ship for action ; to clear for 
action: 

iV nut. : To clear the deck. kc., of all un- 
necessary articles or encumbrances and to 
prepare for aa engagement. 


4. To clear away : To remove the remalos of 
a meal, &c. 

"Smallboue*. who had beau duly apprised of the 
whole plau, asked his master, as he cleared ateviy 
whether he should keep the red-herring for the uext 
day. — Marry at : Snnrleyyow. vol. II.. ch. xiv. 

5. To clear contempt in chancery : 

• Law: To pay the costs which the plaintiff 
had incurred in prosecuting one. Tins was 
required when the defendant had been adjudged 
to be in contempt or court. ( Btackstone : 
Comment., bk. iii.,ch. 27.) 

6. To dear leys : 

Soap-making : To separate the soapy jelly 
from the spent ley. (HVafe.) 

7. To clear off , v.t. & i. : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) Lit. : To remove ; to clear away. 

(b) Fig. : To pay off ; to satisfy a debt or 
charge. 

(2) Intrans. : To remove oneself; to depart. 
(Stanp.) 

8. To clear out, v. t. & i. : 

(1) Trans. : To empty ; to free from internal 
encumbrance. 

(2) Intrans. : To depart, to make off. (SZanjj.) 

9. To clear the deads : 

Jftniny : To clear q abaft or drift (IFmk.) 

10. To clear the land: 

Naut. : To gain such a distaoce from shore 
as to be out of daoger of driving oo to the 
land. 

11. To clear up, v. t. <fc l. : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Lit. : To clear away, to meke tidy after a 
meal, kc. 

(b) Fig. : To elucidate ; to make clear and 
plaio. 

"By mystical terms And ambiguous phrasss, ho 
darkcus what ho should clear up."— Hoyle. 

(2) Intransitive: 

Of the weather: To become bright and clear. 
" Advise him to stay 'till the weather clean up, for 
you are afraid there will bo rain."— Swift : Advice to 
Servant* ; Direction* to the Groom, 

clear, $. [Clear, a.] 

jSm'Mrii?: The full distaoce between aoy 
two bodies where no object latervenes, or 
between their nearest surfaces. 

Clear-age, s. [Eng. clear ; -age.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : The act of clearing or re- 
moving anything ; a clearance. 

2. Tech. : [Clearance]. 

clear'-an5e, s. [Clear, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of clearing away or removing 
aajihiog. 

* 2. Clear or net profit. 

3. A clear, free, and uo impeded space be- 
tween two things [IT. 

II. Technically : 

1. Commerce : 

(1) The act of clearing a ship at the Custom- 
house. [Clear, t\, C. 2.] 

(2) A certificate that a ship has been cleared 
at the Custom-house. 

2. Machines: The distaoce between the 
piston and the cylinder-head in a steam-engine 
when the piston is at tbe eod of its stroke. 

cleare, s. (Clear, a.] 

Sugar-making : Tho filtered fluid of coarse 
sugar decolourised by bone-black. 

Cleared, pa. par. or a. [Clear, v .] 

Clear'-er, s. (Eng. clear; -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which clears 
or brightens ; a briglitener. 

"Gold U a woudexful clearer ol the understanding 

. . ." — Addiion. 

II. Technically: 

1. Kant. : A tool on which the hemp for 
sail-raakcr’s twine is finished. 

2. TT'cmnn/; .* A rapidly revolving roller in 
the scribhling-inachine, laid alongside the 
“ worker.” 

clearcr-bar, s. A bar In a horse hav- 
fork, whifh throws the hay out from the teeth 
when the rake is lifted. (Knight.) 


Cite, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, ciirc, unite, cur. rule, full; try. 


clear -lug, pr. par. t a., k a [Clear, v .] 

A. & B. pr. par . A particip. ad). : (Id 
senses corresponding to those, of the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Tho act of making clear. 

(2) A piece or tract of land cleared of wood 
and prepared for cultivation. (CWoaiaJ.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or process of freeing from guilt 
or hlatne. 

"What Murfulntsi 1* wrought In y»o, yen. wli\t 
clearing of youraelve*. vea, wh»t ludlgnatltm.''— 
2 Cor. viL 1L 

(2) The act or process of making plaio or 
evident, explanation, elucidation. 

IL Technically : 

1. Banking, <£c. : Ths adjustment of the pay- 
ment due to or from each banker on cheques 
held by him on other hankers, or held by 
others on him. Also, in the case of railways, 
the adjustment of the sums to be paid to ur 
by each company in respect of thruugh truffle 
on or from other lines. 

2. Comm. : Ths act or process of clearing a 
ship at the Cuatoni-hoose. 

3. Silk-manufacture : The process of remov- 
ing irregularities from silk filaments before 
spinning, by passing them beneath a acrapcr, 
or betweeu steel rollers. (A'nipfcf.) 

4. Calico-printing : The net of washing the 
dye solution from the unmordaated portion 
of the cloth io the ** madder style " of printing. 
(A'ntpfcf.) 

5. Machines : The amount of play between 
tbe meshing-teeth of cog-wheele, to avoid a 
jamb. (/Tntpfct.) 

clearing -beck, i. 

Dyeing : A vat in which cottons printed 
with certain colours are scoured with soap and 
water. 

clearing-house, s. 

Comm. : An establishment where the process 
of clearing is carried on. The London clearing- 
house for bankers was first instituted in 1775. 
By its meaos baokers obtain a settleuieut of 
all hills or cheques doe for collection betweeo 
ooe another, a cheque on tho Baok of England 
heinir received or paid in settlement of all dif- 
ferences of account. All the ciliee of the 
United States have clearing bouses, established 
at various dates since wheu tbe fii>t was 
established io New York. [Clear, v., C. L.J 

clearing-nut, c. The nut of Strychna s 
potatorum, which is used in India for clearing 
water from sediment. The natives prefer 
poud or river water to clear well water, but 
purify what they take by rubbing the inside of 
the uuglazed earthen vessel for a minute or 
two with the seed of the clearing-out. The 
impurities in a short time fall to tbe bottom, 
and tbe water becomes clear. 

clearing -pan, ». 

Stigar-manufact. : The same as Clarifier. 

clearing-screw, s. 

Weapons: A screw in some fire-arms, at 
right angles to the nipple, and affording a 
communication with the chamber. (Knight.) 

clearing-stone, s. 

Curricry: The fine stone on which a cur- 
rier’a knife receives its final whetting. (Knight ) 

clcar'-ljf, *cler-li, ’clere-li, *cler-liche, 
*clere liche, ’cler ly, * clyer-lyche, 
*clyer-liche, adv. [Eng. clear; -ly ; Mid. 
Eng. cler, clere, Ac.; and liche, li = Eng. -ly.] 

L Lit. : Brightly, luminously. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Plainly, without impediment or hin- 
drance. 

2. Plainly, evidently, in a niaoner free from 
doubt, obscurity, or perplexity. 

", . . thi*n *hn)t thoa see clearly to cast out the 
mole out of thy brother ■ tyt."—Jlait. vli 5. 

S. With acuteness or discernment; in n 
manner free from embarrassment or entangle- 
ment. 

", . . he that dlvldeth too moeb. will never come 
out of It clearly."— li icon : Euay*. 

4. Audibly, plainly. 

"The wwmle wu herde Into the eitoe etarly.*— 
Merlin, I. it. 207. 


; pino, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, te, co — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


clearness— cleche 
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• 5. Without deduction or abateineot. 

*6. Honestly, unreacrvadly, openly, without 
evasion or reservation. 

•' He **d slgge hi* wane* clyvrUcKe und nakedliche." 

Ayentnt*. |i, 171 

u Crabb thus distinguishes between dearly 
and distinctly : " Tlmt is seen clearly of which 
one has a clear view independent of anything 
else ; that is seen distinctly which is acen ae 
aa to distinguish it from otherobjects.” (Crabb: 
Eng . Synon.) 

clear -ness, * cler-nesse, # olere-nesso, 
*eler-ncs, • cleor-nesa, s. [Eng. clear ; 
-ness.\ 

I. Literally: 

1. The quality of being clear or bright; 
brightness. 

"Tliel upon the wallt* of the town Raogh the cJer* 
noun of tho light half » myle lougo." — Merlin, 1. 
11 . 210 . 

"It may be, percuUtlou doth not only cause cfeur* 
neu Mid uplcndour, hut iweetness of savour. Bacon .• 
Jf,U. //Ut 

2. A luatro or splendour. 

M Love, more clear than youreelf, with tho cleamctt, 
l*y* u night of *urrow upon mo."— ‘Sidney. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Distinctness, plainness, freedom from 
obscurity or doubt. 

■*. . . It Is of tho utmost Importance In science to 
nlm ut perfect clcnmw lu the description of all that 
come*, or seems to come, within the range of tho in- 
tel leek Tyndall ; Erng. of Saieimo (3rd «L ), X. 253. 

• 2. Uprightness, straightforwardness, plain 
dealing, sincerity. 

•*. . . c Icamett of dealing, . . ."—Bacon. 

• 3. A freedom from blame or imputation. 

4. Distinctness of tone, audibility. 

5. Of the uvother : Brightness, serenity, free- 
dom from clouds. 

“ Cl*r«n*uc of wedjT- Servnitat. ’—Prompt. Pare. 

• 0. t» lory, honour. 

**I take not demote of tuou." — Wyclifft : John v. 4L 

• 7. Ih auty, handsomeness. 

"In the clrmet of his concubines and curious wedez " 
R. Eng Alht, Pocmt ; ClcannrtJ, 1,353. 

1J Crabb tb i ta distinguishes between clear- 
ness mid perspicuity : *' "Clearness respects our 
ideas, and springs flora the distinction of the 
things themselves that ara discussed ; perspi- 
cuity respects the mode nt expressing the ideas, 
and springs from the good qualities of style. 
, . . Clettmess of intellect is a natural gift; 
perspicuity is an acquired art; although inti- 
mately connected with each other, yet it i9 
possible to have dearness without perspicuity, 
and jitvspicuify without clearness . (Crabb: 

Eng. Syaon.) 

clear - stor- I-jU, clcre -stor - i-al, a. 

[Bug. clearstory, and sutf. -of.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a clear-story. 

Clear weed, *. [Eng. clear, and weed.] An 
American name for Bilea jyumila, an urtica- 
caous plant. 

Cleat, s. [From Provinc. Eng. cleat — a piece 
of iron worn on the shoes by country people 
(Mabn). [Clamp.] Cf. also Put. kloet = a 
boat-hook, a polo : A.S. elate = a bur, a cloth- 
bur ; Put. klis and Ger. kUtte = a bur.] 

1. Carp . : A strip uf wood secured to an- 
other one to atreiigthen it, ns a button placed 
transversely on the back of several boards 
which arc jointed or matched together. 

2. A'aiif. : A belaying- piece consisting of a 
bar with two arms fastened to a post or stan- 
chion by a bolt passing through its atem. 

cleat, v.t. [Cleat, s.] To fasten or strengthen 
wilh a cleat. 

cloav-a-blo, a, [Eng. cleov(e); -able,] Ca- 
pable of being cleft or divided. 

" In tho one oue It la the tnoloculcii ft mui^lug them- 
•oh** according to organic Ijiw* which prodiico a 
ctcirnbl* «truoturei . . T'yndall : f'rao. of .Scienro 
(3rd rd. ). xlv. < 08 . 

ClcaV-ngo, s. [Eng cleave, and aulT. -age.] 

1 Biol. : Segmentation of tho vitellua ; 
often called egg- or yolk-cleavage. 

2. Crystallography : 

(1) The act of cleaving or splitting a crystal 
In a certain direction in which It is easy to do 
so: the state of lieing so cleft. This line 
of easy Insure, os a rule, is parallel to one or 
more of tho faces of the crystal. Cleavage 
tends to reduce a mineral to tho form of its 
primary or primitive crystal. 


(2) Tho line along which such splitting takes 
place. 

“In hulldlng up oryitnU these little atomic brick* 
often nrmiure themselve* Into Layer* which ere per- 
fectly immllel to each other, and which can bo sop*- 
n«te*l by uiechAnlcal means ; this Is called the cleavage 
of the crystal. "—TgndaU : Prag. of Science (3rd. ed.), 
xlv. 407. 

3. Geology: 

(1) The act or capability of cleaving certain 
slaty rocks into an indefinite number of thin 
lain i nsc, parallel to each other but not parallel 
to the pin nes of stratification (Lycll) ; the state 
of being so clelt. 

(2) The cleft or fisstiro which Is lima pro- 
duced. Cleavage is divided into laminar 
fission, or Flaggy Cleavage, coincident with 
bedding planes, and Slaty Cleavage, deviating 
from the direction of the bedding planes. 
Slaty Cleavage is a flssilo structure in certain 
slaty or other rocks distinct from both strati- 
fication ami joints, though in some cases 
liable to ba mistaken for one or other of 
these. It most frequently occurs in clay- 
slate, or other argillaceous rock, next in fre- 
quency to which it is found m gneiss, mica- 
sehist, hypogeue-limestoue, Ac. Murchison, 
in his “JSiluria,” shows that slaty cleavage 
exists in (he Silurian and other older rocks, 
and in those of Devonian age. It is not un- 
common in the cnrliomfernus rocks of Ire- 
land, lmt less so in that formation generally. 
Slaty cleavage, orslnty texture, lias been super- 
induced by the rock having been subjected to 
great pressure, which also affects any fossils 
which the rock may contain, squeezing ami 
distorting them to a considerable extent. 
Flaggy cleavage has been produced by the 
regular deposition of thin la\crs of aediuient 
one upou another. Slaty cleavage is seldom 
met with in rocks of eruptive origin, except 
in beds of volcanic asb, ami occasionally in 
some of the older lavas. A structure, called 
Foliation, resembling laminar fission, is found 
in altered sedimentary rocks. 1 1 is due to the 
segregation of any one mineral component of 
the rock along a more or less regular plane, 
and 1 1ms differentiating the rock into a series 
of alternating layers of different composition. 

eleavago cavity, s. 

Biol. : The cavity of a blastoapbore (q.v,). 

cleavage-cell, s. 

Biol. : A hlnstoinere (q.v.). Called also a 
cleavaga-glohule. 

cleavage-globule, s. [Cleavaoe-cell.] 
clcavage-mass, s. 

Biol. : A uy cell of a morula (q.v.). 

cleavage planes, s. pL 

Crystallog. : Danes along which a mineral 
may be most easily clelt. 

cleave (1), • clove (1), * elive, * clivyn, 
" elyvo (pa. t. cleaved, 'clai'c, *cle ve; pa. par. 
cfroTvd , * cleved), v.i. [A . S clifion , cleofia n ; 

O.S. klibdn : I)ut. kleven ; Sw. klibba sig — to 
stick to ; Dan. khrbe ; O. II. Ger. chlebcn ; Ger. 
klrbc a . Cf. leel. klifa = to climb. (Skcat . )] 

I. Lit . : To sticlc, to adhere, to hold fast. 

"V bIhiI mnk* thl t«nt;e for to cleue to the roof of 
tbl ill out li." — Wgclijc : Kirch Ul. 20. 

**Clhiyn to K. to P. Adhcrco."— Prompt. Parv. 

"For iw tho glnllo cleaveth to tho tolua of n oim, 
. . ."—Jcr. xlll. IL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To be attached closely in love or friend- 
ship, to be devoted to. 

'* llo »chal cl y uc to hi* wyf "—WycUffc : Rphet. v. SL 

* 2. To adhero closely to, to remain fixed 
fast In tho mind or heart. 

“Tho niemorta 1* xuo clcuiytide loa him." 

Agenlnte, p. 107. 

* 3. To unite in fitness, to agree, to suit, to 
bo consonant. 

•' Now honour* Mine upon htm, 

Lika our alr&niro (pirmeuta, ctw a not to their mould, 
But with tho ft ul of use '' Shnkfjtp : .VicMA, I. S. 

* 1. To accompany, to attend or follow. 

M . Moreover lie will hrluK U|»oii (h** »U tho d>»e**u* 
of K«ypt. which t hiiu wA*t ftlruld of; nnd they *hiiU 
cfaaee unto tliw. "—/)*uf. xxviU. eh. 

cleave (2), 'clove (2). 'clofe (pa. t. 'clave, 

• cloi'f, * def, * clefe, * elenwii, * derctl, • claf, 

• clnf, cleft ; ra. i«ar. * doren, d<ft), v.t. A i. 
[A.H. dr of an ()»a. t. eledf ; pa. jmr. c.lofen); O. S. 
klioban ; O. 11. Her. chliohnn ; Ger. klieben ; 
hw. klyfva ; Dili, klorrn ; leel, kljufa ; Dan. 
A/oiv. There Is no connection whatever between 
this and the preceding word.) 


A. Transitive : 

1. To 6plit asunder with violence, to cut 
through, to divide forcibly. 

" To Tulomew with »weord he emot, 

Atwo cleved hie schetd.” 

Al iuiuruJcr, 2,rvx 

2. To part in any way, to divide, to sepa- 
rate, to ojieu. 

3. To force one’s way through. 

*' Now, plac'd In ordrr ou their bank*, they iworp 
The *rA* •mcotb face, iu>d clrurc the hoary deep." 

Pope : Homer' t Odyttcy, hk. lx., L 1I5-&. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To part asunder, to divide or open. 

“ Mony clu*tcred clowde cfe/ftlle In clowtez.” 

K. Eng. Alht. Pocmt ; Clcannru, 367. 

2. To aeparate, aa the parts of cohering 
bodies ; to suffer division ; to split. 

" Laying the knife at right angle* to Its former 
po»ltlon, the crystal cleavei again . . Tyndall 
Prag. of Science (3rd edL ), xlv. 4o7. 

Cleaved (l),prrt. of v. &pa. par. or a. [Cleavk 

(1), v.] 

* Cleaved (2), pa. par. or a. [Cleave (2). v.] 

cleavo'-land-ite, s. [Named after Dr. P. 
Oleavelan’d, the mineralogist.} 

Min. : A variety of Albite, classed bv Dana 
as lamellar olbite, but made bv the iBritiah 
Museum Catalogue actually identical uith 
that mineral. It is found nt Chesterfield, In 
Massachusetts. 

cleav'-cr (I), s. [Eng. cleave (1) ; -er.] 

1. That which cleaves or sticks. 

?. A sucker. 

cleav -er (2), • clov'-er, s. [Eng. cleat* (2) ; 
-er.] 

1. One who cleaves or eutsany thing asunder. 

2. A butcher's instrument for cuttiug up the 
bodies of animals into joints. 

* clea ver (3), s. [Clover.] 

cleav'-er§, s. [Prop. t\iu pi. of cleaver (1).] 
Bot. : A pljpit, Galium. Aparine , called 
cleavers or formerly “ clever,” from its habit 
of cleaving to objects with which it is brought 
in contact. It is called also Goose-grass. 
The leaves are 6 — 8 in a whorl, hispid, their 
margins and midrib near the angles of the 
atem very mngh with icflexcd pnckles ; the 
flowers are white ; the bristles of the fruit are 
hooked It is a long, weak, straggling British 
plant, which is often seen in hedges, and more 
rarely in corn-fields, A'c. It flowers in Juna 
and July. 

* cleave ’-Some, a. [Eng. cleave (2), v., auff. 

-sooie (q.v.).J Apt for cleaving, dividing 
easily. 

cleav ’-mg (l), *clev ing (1), pr. par., a., 
As. [Cleave (1), v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. particip. a/lj. ; (See 
the verb). 

*' Tby ftun'e blood cleaving to ray hi ode*." 

Shaketp. : 3 Hen. VI., L &. 

C. As sit6sf.: The act or state of adhering 
closely ; close union or attachment, 

cleav ing (2). * clcv-lng (2), pr. par., a., & 

s. [Cleave (2), v.] 

A. vk B. As pr. par. tC particip. a dj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tho act of rending asunder; the act o * 
splitting or separating. 

2. The division In the human body from the 
o» pubis downwards. 

cleaving-knife, s. 

Coopering : A M frow," a tool used fur riving 
juggles into staves and clapboards. 

cleaving saw, s. A 

pit-saw, a rip-saw, as dis- 
tinguished from a cross- 
cut a«w. 

clo-Qho (1). s. [Fr. cltchS, 
croix electee, from I*it, 
e/n vis = a key.] 

Her. : A kind of cross, 
charged with a similar 
cross of tho aamo figure, 
lmt of the colour of the 
field. 

* cloche (2). s. [Clutch.] A claw, r talon. 



bell, b6^; pd^t, Jtfxfrl; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bon$h: go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, c^ist. -Tng, 
-elan, -tlnn = shan. -tlon, “8lon = shun; -^lon, -slon = zhun. -tions, slous, -olous = sbus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bel, dpi. 
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* cleche, v.t. 4 i. (Clutch,] 

•* Sir Giwu hi the ouler e/eeAti tbe kuyghie." 

A ntur* a f A rthur, it, 4A 

deck (1), *clek, rf. [O. lcel. Wetta; Sw. 
Marta ; Dan. Matte.] (Clock, v.] To hatch, 
to bear, to bring forth. 

"Thou *rt beet oo thi w*x that ever ni cUtyr or 
koown.’— Toundey M y*t-, l>- 311 

* clock (2), v.t . [Clutch, r.J 

cleck’-cr, s. [O. Eng. deck, and stiff, -cr.] A 

sitting, or broody, hen. 

deck thg (Eng l cleck'-In (SeofcA), pr.par 

fi. , i j. [Cleck, v.] 

A- A B. As pr. par. A adj. : Hatching. 

"Their hou»« U mockle eoeogh. Mid r/eeWnj/ time' i 
*ye canty time.*— Scott : Guy Mannrring, ch. L 

C, As su&sfantire : 

1. Lit. (Of the form cleckin) (Scotch): A 
brood of cluck ens. 

2. Fig . ; A family of children. 


•oleeve. s. [Clive.] 

Clef, s. (Fr. clef, from Lat. cZarie; Gr. xAatc, 
*AeiV (Wats, Weis) = a key.] 

Music: A character placed at the beginning 
of a stave, to show the elevation of that par- 
ticular stave in the general cla viary or system, 
and to determine the names of the notes ac- 
cording to their t*)sitions on the stave. There 
are three clefs : the G clef, generally knowo as 
the treble clef, which is placed on the second 
liue of the treble stave ; the C clef, which is 
used either aa the alto, tenor, or (rarely) 
soprano clef, according to its position on the 
3rd. 4th, or 1st line of the atave ; and the F 
clef, which is either bass or barytone (rare) 
clef, according to its position on the 4th or 
3rd line of the stave. 



TUBU ALTO TKKOB eOPRANO BjUITTOKK BJUM 

CLtr. cxxp. clxp. cult. ciaf. clap. 


oleckin-time, s. 

J. Lit. : The time of hatching. 

2. Fig. : The time of birth, as used of man. 

ded, pa. par . [Clad.] ( Scotch . ) 

* 0. Scots Law : Possessed of, provided with. 

* (1) Ckd with a husband : Married. 

(2) Cled irifA a right : Possessed of a right. 
(Balfour: Bract.) 

cled score, a. Twenty-one in number. 
(Scote/i.) 

cledge, s. [AS. cl6g = clay.] [Clay.] 

Mining; The upper of two beda of Fuller’s 
Earth in localities where these occur, as they 
do at Nutfleld. near Reigate, in Surrey, at 
Deptling, near Maidstone, in Kent, and at 
Apsley, near Woburn, in Bedfordshire. These 
beds are of the Lower Greensand age. 

oledg'-y, a. [Eng. dedg(e); -y.] Consisting 
or ot the nature of cledge ; stiff, tenacious. 

•dee, s. [Claw.] 

** As a cat wold* *te flachia 
Without* wetyug of hla c/ee*." 

Gower, a 8S. 

deed, cleede, s. [From deed, v. (q.v.).] 
Clothes. (Burns.) 


cleft, pret. of v., pa. par., a., & s. [Originally 
the same word as Clift (q.v.). (Trench : On 
the Study of Words, p. 157 .)] [Cleave.) 

A. As pret. of verb : (See the verb). 

B. A C. As pa. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

’’Down hla cliff t side while fresh the blood distil*." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. L 69«. 

D. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. An owning or apace caused by the for- 
cible separation of parts ; a split, a crack, a 
fissure. 

”Bot oow the clear bright moon her zenith gains, 
And. rimy without speck, extend the plains : 

The deepest cleft the mount** n's front displays.* 
Wordsworth : Evening H'abt. 

* 2. A piece split off from the main body. 

* 3. Any part which is cloven or divided, 
especially the hoof. 

’’. . . every beast that parteth the hoof, and eleaveth 
the cleft Into two claws, . . ."—Dcut. xlv. 6. 

IL Farriery : A disease in horses ; a crack 
or split on the bend of the pastern. 

* Cleft-footed, a. Cloven -footed. 

* cleft-graft, v.t. To engraft by tbe pro- 
cess called cleft- grafting (q.v.). 

* Filberts may be deft-grafted on the common not ’ 
-.Mortimer : Husbandry. 


deed, v.t. [Clothe.] 

1. Lit. : To clothe. (ScoZcA.) (Used of the 
putting on of garments or of armour.) 

*’0. leeze me on my spinning wheel. 

O, leece me on my rock and reel ; 

Frae tap to tae that deeds me hlen. 

And haj* me flel and warm at e'en !" 

Bum* : Be** and her Spinning Wheel 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To clothe. (Applied to foliage.) 
w Simmer rains brina simmer dow'ra, 

And leave* to deed the blrkeo bow’rx ” 

Fcrguiton : Poem*. iL 40. 

(2) To seek protection from. (Spalding.) 

cleed-ing, dead -ing, s. [Clothing.) 

cleek, v.t. & £. [Clutch.] 

1, To seize, to snatch. 

2. To link arms. 

** The piper load and louder hl*w, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

They reel'd, they set, they crons'd, they dceXii, 

Till ilk* carlin swat and reekit" 

Bum* : Tam (fShanter . 

deck, clelck, s. [From cleek , v, (q.v,).] 
(Scotch.) A hook. 

cleek -it, pa, par. [Cleek, r.] (Scotch.) 


* deepe, t*A. & i. (Clepe.) 

"The Miser threw him selfe, as an Offal!, 

Strelght at his foot In base hum Hi tee. 

And deeped him his liege, to hold of him In fee.* 
Spenser : F. Q., II. UL 9, 


deep' ie, cleep-y, s. [Clap, Clip.] 

1, A severe blow ; properly including the 
idea of the contusion caused by such a blow, 
or by a fall. 

2. A stroke on the head. 


* cleere-eie, s. [Clear-eve.] 

* d£es, s. (Mid. Eng. clce = claw.] The two 
porticos of the hoof in a cloven-footed animal. 
(NuffaZZ.) 


•cleethe, v.t. [Clothe.] 


* cleft - graft- 
ing, s. A method 
of engrafting by 
clearing the stock 
of a tree and insert- 
ing in the cleft a 
scion or branch. 


ft t 


deg, s. [Probably 
= the insect that 
aticks, from the 
same root as clay 
(q.v.).] 

Entomology : 

1. A gad fly— any 
Of the Tabanidae. 



CLEFT- OR ATT1 NO. 

L Bud. 2. Stock (of Bose *od 
Vine). 


2. A horse-fly — any of the CEstridae. 


deg-stung, a. Stung by the gad-fly. 


• del, s. [Clay.) 

clel-do -mas -told, a. [From Gr. #cA<i* 
(kleis), genit. (kleitlos) = the clavicle 

(collar-bone), and Eng. mastoid (q.v,).] 

Anat. : A name sometimes given to one 
constituent of the atemo - cleido - mastoid 
muscle, when this is considered to be double 
instead of single. The other ia called the 
stem o- mastoid muscle. (Qnain.) 


cleik, v.t. [Clutch.] 

% To cleik the cunyie: To lay hold on the 
money. 

” And wanting to deiE the cunyie (that 1*. to hook 
the slllrr ).'— Scat . Wavcrley. ch. xviiL 

cleik, clek, s. [Cleik, r.J 
I, Ordinary Language; 

1. Literally: 

(1) An iron hook. 

(2) A hold of any object. 

(3) A club with an iron head, used In golf. 

2. Fig. : The arm. 

IL Farriery (pi ) : A cramp in the legs, to 
which horses are subject. 


cleik -y, a. [Scotch cleik; -y.] Ready to take 
the advantage, inclined to circumvent. 

* clelme, s. & v. [Claim.] 

clei -6-phane, s. [From Gr. k\<Ic (kleis) = 4 
key ; o connective, and $nm»i (phaino) = to 
make to appear.) 

Min. ; A pure white variety of Blende found 
in Franklin, New Jersey. (Dana.) 

* cleir, a. [Clear.] 

clels-to cax -pl, s. pi. [From Gr. icAcutt^v 
(kleUtas) = that can be shut or closed, and 
Kapron (karjx>s) = fruit (lit.) = closed, fruited, 
inoperculate.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of True Mossea, in which 
the roundish theca ruptures the calyptra 
laterally without raising it up as a cap. and in 
which there is no operculum. They are called 
also Phascacese (q. v.). 

oleis-tog-en-ous, n. [From Gr. *An<rTrfy 
(kleistos) = shut ; yn raw ( gennao) = to en- 
gender, and Eng. suft'. 

Bot. : A term applied tn inconspicuous 
flowers of a particular kind occurring on the 
same plant as others which are large and 
conspicuously coloured. The small flowera 
are self-fertilised at an early period, whilst in 
most cases the conspicuously-coloured flowers 
are barren ; in others they are fertile, lmt have 
no more seeds than the flowers of apparently 
humbler type. Examples, various species of 
lmpatiens. (Mr. A. IF. Bennett, ef c.) 

•clelth, v. [Clothk] 

cleith'-ral, a. [From Gr. <cAt[0poy (kleithron) 
= a bolt or bar for bolting a door, from xAeiw 
(kleio) = to abut, with Eng. suff. -a/.) 

Arch. : Pertaining to a covered Greek temple 
or cleithroa (q.v.). 

cleith -ros, s. [From Gr. KhelBpov (kleithron).’] 
[Cleithral] 

Architecture : 

1. Gen. ; An enclosed place. 

2. Spec. : A Greek temple, the roof of which 
encloses it completely. (Weak.) 

* Clek, * deck, v.t. [Clock, v.] 

L Literally: 

1. To hatch, to produce young by incubar 
tion. (Scotch.) 

2. To bear, to bring forth. (Scotch.) 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To hatch, as applied to tbe mind ; to 
invent. (Scolcfc.) 

2. To feign, to b&ve the appearance without 
the reality. 

# olek-ett, s, [Clicket.] 

” A dekett : ctavU.' , —Cathol Anglicum. 

•clem, v.t. k t. [Ger. kkmmen = to pinch; 
O. H. Ger. chlemman ; IceL tZmma.] [Cla.m.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To starve, to famish, to cause to die of 
hunger. 

**Wh»t will he clem me *nd my follower*? Aik 
him *n* be will dem me." — B. Jomon Poetaster. 

2. To stop a hole bv compressing it, or ly 
means of lime, clay, Ac. (Scotch.) 

B. Intrant. : To starve, to perish from 
hunger. 

” Hard la the choice, when the vallaot mtut eot 
their *nu*, or dem.”— B. Jonton : Every Man Out of 
Hi * Humour. 

cle-m&t -e-£e, *. pi. [Lat. clematis (q.\.), and 
fern. pi. adj. suff. «f.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Ranuoculacete, consisting 
of species with a valvate or indui)licate calyx. 
Type, Clematis. 

Clem-a-tis, s. [Lat. clematis; Gr. <Arj/*aTi\ 
(klcmatis) = (1) brush-wood, faggot-wood, <2) 
various plants with long, lithe branches, 
spec, the clematis (see def.), and the peri- 
winkle. Dimin. from icAt^h (A/ema) = (1) a 
short twig broken off, a slip, a cutting, (2) a 
vine twig, whicb the clematis resembles in its 
trailing habit ; *Aom (fcZao) = to break.] 

Bot. : Traveller’s Joy, or Virgin ’a Bower, a 
genus of plants, order Ranunculace*. tribe 
Clemsteas. Sepals, 4— 6 ; petals, none ; stamens 
and styles many ; achenes terminated by a 
long, generally feathery awn. The apecies are 
numerous. Clematis Vitcdba, the Common 


fate, fat, fare, wnldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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Traveller's Joy or Virgin's Bower, is a elimb- 
ing plant with pinnate leaflets, twining peti- 
oles and greenish-white flowers. It occurs 
wild In the middle and south of England. C. 
f tourlana and C. Wightiana are not uncommon 
In India, on the Western Ghauts, In the 
Deccan, Ac,, and there nro other Indian species. 
On the continent of Europe, C. erv'ta and C. 
Jltmmula nro used by beggars to produce arti- 
ficial ulcers on their limha, whilst hi America, 
according to Geyer, the root of a clematis ia 
employed by the North American Indians aa a 
«t imu Inn t to horses which fall down at their 
races. The scraped end of the root is held to 
the nostrils of the fallen animal, which begins 
to tremble, and then rising is conducted to 
water to refresh itself. Variona apedea of 
clematis are found in English gardens and 
greenhouses, 

clematis-camphor, a. 

Chevt.: When the young branches of Clema- 
tis JUimmula , Ac., are distilled with water, 
ao acid pungent liquid is obtained, which 
reddens the sklo ; when kept In closed vessels 
it deposits white scales and flocks of clematis- 
camphor. 

clem-a-ti'-tin, a. [Mod. Lat. c lematit{i3\ and 
Eng.,'Ac., suff. -in,.} 

Chem. : C^IpA;. A bitter substance ob- 
tained from the root of Aristolochia Clematitis. 

clem-a-ti'-tls, a. [Lot. clematis (q.v.). and 
autf. -if is. ] A plant, Aristolochia Clematitis. 

•olcmbe, v.t. &(. [Climb.] 

* eleme ( 1 ), v.f. & i. [Claim.] 

* eleme (2), v.t. [Clam.] 

1. To daub over, to besmear, to cover with 
any sticky substance. 

M C7<rma hit with clay comly wlthinne."— Early 
J tng, A Hit. I’oemt : % Cleanneis, 812. 

2. To spread, to besmear. 

"Clemo apoQ the wo undo oxe doange abonte.*— 
Palladia III., aL 125. 

Cl 6 m cn- 9 ^, * clem-cn 9 e, a. [Fr. di- 
me nee ; 8 p. dementia ; Ital. elemenza, from Lat. 
cl'mentln = mildueas, gsatleneaa; demens 
mild, gentle.] 

1. Of persons: 

(1) Mildness of temper and disposition ; 
gentleness, kindness, compassion, humanity. 

••Itwiunot the clemency of ou oateutatioua man. 
or of a sentimental mao, or of aq ea«y-tempcred man." 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Kng., ch. xv. 

(2) Mercy, a willingness to forgive, a pardon. 
"It was even suspected that he sent some persons 

to the gihbet solely ocenusc they had applied for tbe 
royal clemency through channels lndej*eiideut of him." 
— Macaulay ; Hitt. Evg., ch. v. 
t 2. Of the elements: Mildness, softness. 

"Then In the clemency of upward air." 

Jyryden. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between cle- 
mency, lenity , and merry : *• Clemency and Unity 
are employed only towards offenders ; mercy 
towards all who are in trouble, whether from 
their own fault or any other cause. Clemency 
lies In the disposition ; lenity and mercy in the 
act ; the former «3 respects superiors in 
general, the latter in regard to those who are 
Invested with civil power : n monarch displays 
his clemtnrry by showing mercy ; a master lenity 
bv not inflicting punishment where it is de- 
serving. Clemency is arbitrary on the part of 
the dispenser, flowing from his will indepen- 
dent of tlio object on whom it Is bestowed ; 
Unity and mercy are discretionary, they always 
have regard to the object and the nature of 
the offence, or misfortunes : Unity therefore 
often serves tho purposes of discipline, and 
mercy those of justice by forgiveness, instead 
or punishment ; but clemency [sometimes] de- 
feats ita end by forbearing to punish whore 
it is needful.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 
Ol6m'-cnt, a. (Ijit. cfetrwrw = mild, gcutlo.] 
1. Of persons: Mild, gentle, forgiving, com- 
passionate. 

t 2. Of the elements : Mild, soft. 

ClSm'-^n tine, a. Sc s. [From the proper 
name Clement, which ia derived from Lat. 
clrmens (genit. cfm^nfis) = mild, calm, soft, 
gentle. Soodef. ] 

A. An n <?/. .* Pertaining to Clement ol Romo 
(Clemens Honiamis), one of th»* five apostolic 
fathers: to Clement of Alexandria (Clemons 
Alexandrians) ; to one of tho fourteen Clements 
who tilled the Popedom ; or to any other 
person of tho same name. 


••The Clementina (JoUititutloLim. or decree* of Clement 
V., were Lu like manner authenticated In 1817 by liU 
•ucceaaor, John XX.“—Llackjconc : Comment., In trod., 
§3. 

B. As substantive : 

L Bibliography : 

1. PI. (The Clementines): Certain Christian 
compositions long attributed to the apostolic 
father, Clement of Rome, but now held to have 
be<*u composed after his death, probably by 
one of the Ebionite sect 

2. A collection of decretals and constitutions 
of Popo Clement V., published lu a.p. 1308. 
They were regarded as the seventh book of 
Decretals (q.v.). (See also Canon law.) 

II. Ch. Itist. : The followers of Clement VI L, 
who was held by most of the French, the 
Scotch, Ac., to have been legitimately elected 
to succeed Pope Gregory XL, whilst the 
Italians, tho English, Ac., deemed him an 
antipope, and held that the holy father legiti- 
mately elected was Urban VI. This schism 
began lu A.n. 1378, and ended in 140y. The 
scandnl which it caused weakened the pres- 
tige of the Papacy, and helped the church a 
certain distance foi vard towards the Reform- 
ation. [Schism.] 

* dem'-ent-ly, a*!v. [^ng. dement ; -?y.) In 
a clement or forgiving l.mnner, kindly, mildly. 

* clemmed, pa. par. or a. [Clem, v.] 
dcm'-mel, s. [Calamine.] 
clench, s.&v. [Clinch.] 

clench-holts, «. pi. Bolts whose pointed 
ends are clenched after pasaiug through the 
wood, sometimes ovor a waaher or ring. 
(Knight.) 

clench- nails, s. pi. Nalls whose pointed 
ends are clenched after passing through the 
wood. 

clenched, pa. par. or a. [Clinched.] 
clench -cr, 8. [Clincher.] 
clench'- mg, pr. par., a., & «. [Clinching.] 
•dene, a. [Clean.] 

* olene'-nesse. s . [Cleanness.] 

" Yeme mine licawo In© cleneneue."—Q. Eng. Homt- 
liet, p. w. 

•clerig, v.t. [Clino.] 

•*Tbay cloraben bl clyffez ther clenget the cold** 

Sir Gavaina, 2,078. 

* clengo, v.t. [Cleanse.] 

1. Lit. : To clean. 

•• Hla fale clengll the sted Barbour: Bruce. vlIL 02. 

2. Law: To exculpate, to produce proof of 
innocence : a forensic term corrupted from the 
Eng. v. to cleanse, 

•cleng-or, cleng-ar, a. [Clengt; - tr.\ One 
employed to use means for the recovery of 
those affected with the plague. (Scotch). 

* clenk, v. [Clink.] 

* clon-ly, a. & adv. [Cleanly.] 

* clcn-nes, s. [Cllanness.] 

* dense, v. [Cleanse.] 

* clens-cr, s . [Cleanser.] 

Ole -d -dor -a, s. [From Or. KXeo&ipa (Kleo- 
dum) the uame of a Dnnaid ami of a 
nymph.] 

Zool. : A genua of Pteropodoua Molluscs, 
family llyaleidic. It has representatives in 
most acas. Known recent suedes, twelvo ; 
fossil, four, the latter from tho Miocene on- 
ward. (IPoodu'uri/, ed. TaU.) 

cle o' mo, S. [From Or. leXciui (kleiS) = to 
shut, with reference to the parts of the 
flower.] 

Pot. : A genus of Capparlds, tribe Clcomete. 
Sepals four, petals four, erect, generally with 
long claws, stamens six with long lllnments, 
fruit a pod with many seeds, often on a long 
stalk. Leaves mostly dlgitnte, with 3—7 Inn- 
cenlnto leaflets. Tho greater number of tho 
apedea are from the hotter parts of America, 
a few lire from Arabia, Persia, lodia, Australia, 
Ac. Tho species hnvo a pungent taste like 
mustnid. 

ol<5-6 ~m6 to, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. cleome (q.v.), 
nod fom. pi. ndj. suff. -mu] 

Pot. : A trllw of plants, order Capparidaeoiv, 


characterised by having capsular fruit. Typi- 
cal geuus, Cleome (q.v.). 

* ole-on'-l-dfe, s. pL [Mod. Lat deon(xu); 
Lat. fern. pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera, witt: 
Clconus (q.v.) for its type. 

ole-o'-nua, s. [Etym. unknown.] 

Entom. : A geous of beetles, family Corea* 
Hon hi as (Weevils). The speciea have their 
black body hidden by a clothing of ash- 
coloured or other scales, so distributed aa 
often to form clouded markings, or even to 
allow ttie dark background to peer through. 
More than lOOspeciesare known, from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Sharpe enumerates four as 
British. C/eon us sulcirostris is common in 
chalky and sandy localities, and C. nebulosity 
which resembles it, is not nnfrequeot In 
Hampshire. 


* eleope, v.t. A f. [Clepe.] 


• elepe, * clep, «. [Clepe, v .] 
J. Ordinary Iai n guage : 

1, A call, a cry- 


••with clepet and crtM." 

Surrey : . £neid . bk. tL 


2 A name ; tattle, pert loquacity. (Scotch.) 
11. Scotch Law: A summons, a claim, a 
petition. 

•clepe (1), * deep, r.t. [Clip.] 


• elepe (2), * elepen, * clepenn, * eleope, 
* deopion, *clipien, v.t. A i. [A.S . cleo- 
pian, ctypian, dipian.] 

A, Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To call, to address, to summon to one’s 
sido or aid. 

'* I >1101 inwardly clepe the Lord.*— Wycttye : Pealm 
xvll. A. 

2. To call, to name. 

■■ She ward with child . . . and deped tt Yum.‘- 
Genetit and Ezodut, l,l»7. 

■*. . . he c lepeth n calf, and ; half, haul ; neighbour, 
vocutur, nebour; ueigh. abbreviated, ne . . 
Shaketp. : JU>ve ' < Labour Lott, V. L 

3. With a sentence as the object : To cry oat. 

” Tha cJeopmie Hengeet, 1 Nlroeth eoure •exea'" 
Layamon, 1L 211 

II. Fig. : To call to any voeatioL or atato 
of life. 

•• In the cleplnge In which ye ben depid ." — Wycliffe : 
Ephet. tv. I. 

B. rnfranaitfre: 

1. To call to, to address a prayer or sum- 
mon a to. 

•* He depot to hl» chamberlayu.’* 

Sir Gateains, L810. 

2. To tattle, to chatter, to prattle. 

*clep*-er» * dep-ere, s. [Mid. Eng. clepe; 
- er . ) One who calls or summons, a aummoner, 
an invoker. 

“Ne be ther cleper of deuela"— Wydiffe: IHrnt. 
xvlll. 11. 


olepht, klepht, S. [Gr. Kkermy; Qdcptes) = 
a tliicf.] A Greek robber or brigand. 

'•The Roman poet (be says) conceived that the poor 
Sabines were covered with gold, a Faurlel ol«crve* 
that the bards of modern Greece coucelve of their 
clephtt."— lA'urit: Cred. Early Homan Hitt. (I&55). ch. 
vL, i VoL L, jx 518. 

•olep'-Irig, * dep-tnge, •clcop-inge, 
* dop-enge, pr. j>ar., a., A s. [Clepe.] 

A. A B. As pr, par. & particip . adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of calling or aummoniug ; a call, 
a summons. 

•• Ncuero none thiuge that come to hU cleoplnat.* 
Layamon, IL 1 

2. A prayer. 

“After depenge and nacingeu"— 0. Eng. Homillet, IL II. 

3. A vocation, a state of life. 

“That ye wolko worthily in the depinge La which 
ye ben cli-pid."— Wydlffe: Ephet. iv. L 

•deppo, s. [Clap (1), s.] 

1. Lit. : Tlio clapper of a mill. 

••The two cheokeo beoth the teo grinetone*. the 
tunge la the drppe “—A wren A‘i vie, 7* 

2. Fig. : Chatter, noise. 

•• Kutbcn heoncuoreoatmileu hore depp*.“— Aneren 
fHwte, JK J2 

* doppe, • d6p -pyn, v.L [Clap.] To clink 

or tinkle. 

" Cleppyn or clyochyn (ctlppyn or fllynkyn, P.b 
rOi.n-).' — Prompt. Pure. 


bSll. hify> ■ pftTlt JcyiVl ; oat, (jell, chorus, Chin, bench; go, Kcm ; thin, this; sin. as: oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph -t 
-chin, -tlan = s’han. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -{Ion. - 9 lon = zhun. -Uons, elons. -clous = shus. -bio. -die, &<•. = bol, d 9 L 
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clepsine— clergyman 


olcp Sl'-nc, s. [From Gr. cA«£t*a ( Uepsia ) = 
theft ; kAcstm ( kleptd ), fut. icAe^m (klepso) » 
to steal.] 

Zool. : A gemta of Annelids, the typical one 
of the family Clepainldie. 

clcp-sm'-l-da), a. ph [From Mod. Lat. 
clepsine, amt fem. pU adj. snff. -idie.\ 

Zool. : A family of Annelids, order Sue* 
toria. It containa animals like leeches, but 
with bodies narrower In front, where, in* 
stead of the teeth of the leeches, there exists 
a proboscis eapahle of being protruded. The 
Clepsinidco live in freah water, creep ou aquatic 
plants, and feed npon Lymusem and other 
water-snails. 


clep'* sy-dra, s. [Lat. clepsydra; Gr. icAe^Spa 
(klepsudra), from jcAtrrrw 
(IZepM) =■ to ateal, and 
v5t op (hudor) = water.] 

1. Hot.: An ancient 
contrivance for the mea- 
surement of time by the 
gradual discharge of 
water from a graduated 
vessel through a small 
opening ; a water-clock. 

It was in use nmong the 
Egyptians, the Chaldeana, 
the Greeks, and the 
Romans. 

5 In the cut a Is a 
vessel bolding water; s 
a cork floating short leg 
of siphon ; c a siphon c 
suspended by Bilk cord 
over wheel d; sa balance 
weight ; p a graduated 
scale ; o a reservoir into which water drops ; 
B a closed valve through which, when opened 
and apparatus turned base upwards, the water 
from o is re-emptied into a. 

2. Chcm.: A chemical veaaeL 

* 3, Zool. : [Aspergillum], 



clepsydra. 


** Ha hftdile • ctergeon of yoii£o 

IJnWfT, 1 . 255 . 

2. Applied as a term of contempt to a priest. 

•‘The! *uld hftf venped him of milk • clergioun [L«., 
A'BwcketJ"— Robert de Brunne, p. 1L 

1L Fig. : A brood of ynung birds. 


•* The earth . . . *endeth fi<rtb her clergiont. 

To mount and flye vp to the eym" 

Surrey : ReMlets Later. 


cler-gy, # eler-gio (EngX eler^- gy, 
* elar-gio (ScofcA), s. A o. (In Sw. klercci ; Gcr. 
kkrisei ; Fr. clergi - the clergy, cZcrpic = in- 
struction ; Nora. Fr. c largie - science, litera- 
ture (Kdham); Prov. c lercia : Sp .clerecia; 
Port. clertHa, clerecia ; Ital. chlericcia; Low 
Lat. clericia ; Lat. clerici (pi.) ; Gr. jcArjpticoi 
(, klirikoL ) (rD, all from Gr. *Aqp<x Qdcros) = 
(1) a lot, (2) that which is assigned by lot, an 
allotment of land, (3) cccL the clergy.] [Cleri- 
cal.] 


A. As substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language: 


* 1. Learuiug. 

“To grit clargie I can not count nor clama.” — Print 
Pellet. ( Jamleton .) 

" Was not Aristotle. fu«r aU his clergy. 

Fora woman wrapt In lore so m&rvellonsly. 
That all hU cumdiig he had soon forgotten. 

Hate et - The Pattane of Pleasure. 


* 2. A learned profession. 

•‘Also that many ot the arid landlords pnt their 
eeoond sons to learn som e clergy, or some craft, whereby 
they mav live honestly.” —State Papers : Stale of Ire- 
land (1515), voL iL, p. 30. 

3. The whole ministers of the Established 
Church or of all churches having episcopal 
ordination, or more rarely of the Churches of 
Christendom. [II.] It is opposed to ZaiZy(q.v.). 

*». . we in like sort term the order ot God’* clergi e 
and the spiritual power which he hath given them." 
Booker ; £ccL Pol. bk. v., $ 

*’ The progrea* of the ecclesiastical authority gave 
birth to the memorable distinction of the laity and of 
the clergy, which had been unknown t<> the Greeks 
and Romans. The former of these appellations com- 
prehended the body of the Christian people ; the latter 
according to the aignlttcatlou of the word, was appro- 
priated to the chosen portion that had been set apart 
for the service of reUgion ." — Gibbon : Bed. A Fail, ch. 
xv. 


alep-to-ma'-nl-a, klep-to-ma’-nJ-a, *. 

(br. clcptomanie Gr. kA<tt<u (kiepLo) = to 
steal, and uaida (mania) = madness.] A form 
of moral insanity distinguished by aa irresist- 
ible propensity to stealing or pilfering. 

clep - to -ma'-nl-ao, a. & a [Klepto- 
maniac.] 

* olep'-yng, * clep-pynge, s. [Clap.] The 

tinkling of a bell 

"Clepyntt K. cleppyng* or clynkynge of a bell H. 
clinkiuge P. J^intillario.’' — Prompt. Parr. 

* cler, * clere, a. [Clear.] 

*dere, *cleren,*cleryn,t?.t&l [Clear,®.] 

•clere-liche, *olere-U©» * oler-liche, 

ndr. [Cleably.] 

•clcre'-nes, *clere'-nesse,A [Clearness.] 
olere'-stor-y. «* [Clear-story.] 

* clere'-worte, s. [Mid. Eng. cZere= clear, and 
tror.'c => wort) 

Bat. : An unidentified plant, 

- With claver and cler curort e clede evene over." 

Mode Arthure, 3,24 L 

* cler'-ge-al, a. [O. Prov. Fr. clergcnl ; Low 
Lat. clcricalis, from Lat. cZericw.] Clergical, 
elcrkly, scholarly. 

"Oure termca ben eo derged and queyuta” 

Chaucer: C. T„ 12,679. 

* clcr-geon, s. [Clercion.] 

'Cler-gesse, s. [0. Fr. fem. of clerc.] A 
learned and echolarly woman. 

“Morgue le fee, blr vaster, that was so grete a der- 
oeue." Merlin. L iL *74. 

* clcr-gi-cal, a. [Eng. clrrg(y); -fcaZ.] Of 
or pertaining to the clergy ; clericaL 

"Coostantloe might have done more Justly to have 
pnuished those clergical Malta which be could not 
conceal, . . ."—Milton: AnimaU. Rem. Def. 

f cler’-gl-fy, v.t. [Eng. clergy: Lat /ado 
(pass, jio) = to make.J To make into a clergy- 
man ; to convert to one’a clerical Ideas or 
principles. 

* cler' -gi- on. * cler-ge-on, ‘cler-gi- 
oun, s. IO. Fr. clerjon, clergeon ; Fr. clergtm ; 
tip. cZertron ; Lat clericus.) [Clergy.] 

L Literally: 

I. A young priest, a student, a pnpIL 


IL Technically: 

I. Theology: 

(1) The chief New Testament passages to 
which the word clergy is ultimately traceable 
back are two. One is 1 Pet v. 3, where the 
elders are exhorted not to be lords over God’s 
“heritage” (Auth. Vers.), or lording it over 
the “ charge allotted to you ” (Revised Vera : ). 
The words in the Greek are rwv nkypoiv (fon 
klcron), the gen it. pi. of xAnpoi ( kleroi ), the 
same word which is used by the Greek eccle- 
siastical writers for clergy. In the passage ia 
St. Peter it obviously means the whole body of 
believers in any particular congregation, or in 
the church collectively viewed as “ God’s heri- 
tage,” or as a pastor’s charge. The word 
“ God ” in tbc Autlmrised Version was, as its 
being spelled in italics show's, inserted by 
King James'a translators; it is not in the 
original. In the second passage, Acts i. 15 — 26, 
the word jcAqpo? (kleros) is used of the apostolate 
from which Judas fell, and to wdiich Matthias 
was elected (verses 17, 25), and the plural 
KAfjpot (kleroi), of the lots cast to decide his 
election (v. 26). 

(2) The verse in St. Peter [No. (1)] doubt- 
less alludes to a multitude of Old Testament 
passages in which the Israelites are described 
as tbe inheritance or heritage of God (Dcut. 
xxxii. 9, Psalms xxviii. 9, Ixxviii. 71, Jer. x. 16. 
Joel ii. 17, &e., Ac.) ; as also is the country of 
Canaan (1 Sam. xxvi. 19, 2 Sam. xxi. 9, Psalm 
lxviii. 9, &c., &e.). The word in these and 
various other passages is *AT)poi'op.<a (klero- 
nomtn ), a derivative of KArjpos (kleros). Its 
primary etymological meaning is lot (sec etym.), 
and it is used with tact reference to the dis- 
tribution to the several tribesnf theirresj >ecti ve 
possessions bv lots (Xuni. xxvi. 52 — 56, Joshua 
xiv. 1—3, xv. 1 , xvi. 1, Ac., <fcc.) When the 
distribution took place, the Levites received 
no territory as a heritage, God being their in- 
heritance (Xura. xviii. 20, Deut. x. 9, xviii. 
1, 2), as was also the priesthood of some of 
them (Joshua xviii 7) ; the sacrifices of 
Jehovah made bv fire (Joshua xiii. 14), and 
tithes (Xum. xviii. 21—24, Deut. xiv. 28, 29). 
Reciprocally God claimed them as his special 
servants, taking them la lieu of the first-born 
devoted to lilm when the Egyptian first-born 
were slain (Exnd. xiii. 11, 12, 13, 15, Num. iii. 
12, 45, vii. 11— * 2). He said of them “The 
Levites shall be mine." Aa analogy heing 
drawn between the special position of the 
Levitea and that of the Christian ministry as 


alike ordained to spiritual functions, the won! 
icAijpot (kUrri), used originally by St. Peter of 
all church members, became limited to their 
apiritnnl chiefs. 

2. Church HLtory: 

(1) In the Early Church: St. Paul accepted 
scarcely anything from those to whom he 
ministered (Acts xx. 33, 34, and 2 Cor. xi. 9), 
bis general practice being to support himself 
by teut-maklug (Acts xviii. 3), but be let it be 
understood that as a rule thoae who preached 
the gospel should live of the gospel (1 Cor. ix. 
IS, 14). This support enabled the pastors of 
tb<' 6everel churches at a very early period nf 
Christianity to withdraw from secular occupa- 
tions and give their whole time to their eaeied 
calling. 

(2) In mcdia'val times : Century by century 
almost to the time of the Reformation, or nt 
least till about 1300 a.d., the power and influ- 
ence of the clergy went on to increase. Aa 
every instance of notorious \ ice on the part of 
one discharging sacred functions weakens the 
order to which ha belongs, whilst every case 
of conspicuous virtue increasca it, the clergy 
never could have obtained the influence which 
they did unless at least a vast section of their 
number had been really spiritual mem They 
bad other advantages of no mean kind. The 
only educated class [Benefit of Clergy] ; 
members of au international society existing 
wherever Christianity had rooted itself; the 
Bole administrators of the sacraments, and in 
confraternity with a chief believed to have the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, tbe clergy lind 
every opportunity of rising to transcendent 
power over the imagination, the consciences, 
and ultimately the earthly possessions of meu. 
Availing themselves of these advantages they 
actually rose to a pitch of authority which 
perhaps no other priesthood except that of the 
Indian Brahmans ever rivalled. Tbeir rule 
was for a time an advantage to Europe. It 
was knowledge ruling over ignorance, at least 
partial refinement holding in control lawless 
violence ; a ladder by wltich the humblest could 
climb to great heights of society, whilst out- 
aide tbe church genius of humble birth was 
prevented from rising, being held down by the 
weight of feudal chains. But not even a sacred 
order of men are to be trusted with nearly ab- 
solute power, and at length the pretensions of 
the clergy converted most civil govern meats 
into their thinly disguised foea. [Gfelphs, 
Ghibelllnes, &.C.] Means were taken to 
abridge their pow'er, each new scheme being, 
as Blackstone ahows, ingeniously evaded, and 
finally their tyranny and rapacity, rather than 
their doctrinal views, excited a great part of 
Europe against them, and brought on the great 
revolt against their domination known as the 
Reformation. During the mediaeval period 
the monastic orders were looked upon as be- 
longing to the clergy. Abbots, priors, monks, 
&c., were known as the regular clergy, and 
bishopa, deana, priests, &c., as the secular 

clergy. 

(9) Post- reformat ion times: The cml govern- 
ments on one hand, and the lay members of the 
several churches on the other, gained back from 
the clergy, in countries where the Reformation 
was successful, a great part of what they had 
lost during times of greater ignorance. For 
details ace Refor5Latu>n, Royal supremacy, 
&c. 

3, Eng. Law: [Clergyman]. 

B. As adj. : (See the subjoined compound). 

clergy-honse, a A house set apart for 
the clergy of a parish, either to live in or to 
meet and consult about parish matters. 

clcr'-gy-a-ble, a. [Eng. clergy ; -abte.) 

Law: With regard to which the benefit of 
clergy may be pleaded, as a clergyable ofleuce, 
(Blackstone. ) 

* cler-gy-al-ly, odr*. [Mid. Eng. c lergeal; 
dy . ] Skilfully, artfully. 

"Clurelt and civetlc clergyally renuene with con* 
dettiea tulle curious."— Mode .irthure, 2>Xk 

cler-ffy-maji, s. [Eng. clergy; -man.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: An ordained mini-der of a 
protestaat church, including the Church of 
England and others. [Cleuoy, l. 3.] 

2. Law : A clergyman of tbe Church of 
England ia exempt ‘from the duty of serving 
upon j n lies ; he cannot be arrested when 
officiating at divine worship *, he cannot engage 
in any trade, or without the sanction of the 
bishop cultivate more tban eighty acres o! 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or. wore, wQlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, eure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw* 


cleric — clerodondrum 
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land ; he cannot hold municipal offices, or be 
a member of the House of Commons ; and 
cannot be called to the Bar. 

"Th« Low Ohnrch clergy mm were amluority. and 

not a Urg« minority, of their profcasiou . ."—Macau- 

Uiy : Hitt. Jfn g., oil XL 

olcr'-ic, * cler -iok, a. A 5. [From Lat. 
cl c ricits ; Gr. *Ai)pi*ds (klerikos) = (1) of or 
for an inheritance, (2) belonging to the 
elergy.] 

A. As. culj. : The same aa Clerical (q.v.) 

B. As subst . : A clergyman or clerk. 

Clor-i-cal. a. I Eng. cleric ; -aZ.] 

1. Relating to the clergy ; as, ac lerical man, 
a man in orders. 

2. Relating to s clerk, copyist, or writer ; 
os a clerical error. 

Clerical Disabilities Act: 

Law: An Aet passed on Pth August, 1SV0, 
for removing certain disnbilifies under which 
clergymen labour. To take its benefits it is 
needful to resign their clerical appointments 
and status, to which they cannot return again 
If they regret the step they have taken. It 
was framed to relieve certain clergymen who, 
from change of their theological views or other 
causes, felt themselves out of place in the 
clerical office. 

Clerical Subscription Act: 

Law: An act for slightly modifying the 
terms of subscription required from Established 
Church clergymen. 


cler -x-caM§m, g. [Eng. clerical ; -Ism.) The 
advocacy of clerical elaima, often of an extra- 
vagant character. 


*\ . . the Govpnnneutii Allowing iUelf to be eo In 
Jj— Ly clericalism . . ."-Daily Telegraph, 6th 


Oler -I-oal-lst, s. & a. [Eng. clerical; -fst.J 

A. As subst. : One who supports clericalism. 

B. Asadj. : Supporting or holding the views 
of clericalism. 


tClcr i-c&l'-I-ty, s. [Eng. clerical; . ity .) 
An obtrusive or excessive display of the pecu- 
liarities of n clergyman ; clericalism. 

VT h 5 v<Jry ®*®>cen tinted etjence. the focus, of cleri- 
entity, — Fraser' t Magatine, 1877; Art. CtertcalUy. 

cler I-die, s pi. [From Mod. Lat cfentsfq.v.). 
and fern. pi. odj. antT. 

Entom. : A family of Coleoptera, section 
Malaendenni. They have pectinate or clavata 
an ten me. Genera represented in Britain, 

Tillns, Opilus, Clerus, Tarsostenua, and Cory- 
uetes. 


*cler 1-fy, v.t. [Clarify.] 


*cler -x-s$r t s. [Lat. clcricia .] [Clerov.1 

1. The aggregate body of educated men. 

“The artist, the scholar, ami In general the clerity 

win* Its way up Into thwe pUc<?»."— />i«rion : Ptsayt. 

8er II., No. 4. ' 

2. The clergy, as distinguished from the 
Isity. 

clerkfEng.nron.clark),*elfirc,*elarkc« 
*cl rerk, * clcrok, • elerlce, • clear k, 
•klcrek, * klcrk, s. [A.S. clcrc-n priest, 
from I /it. c lericus ; Or. aAtj pi*oc ( klirikos ) = 
belonging to the clergy; leel. kkrkr; O.Kr. 
clcrc.] [CLEnoY.j 

1. A priest, n clergyman, an ecclesiastic ; 
ono in holy orders, specially n secular priest 
In contradistinction to n regular one or to a 
monk. 

If The clergy were first called clerks, be- 
cause the judges were chosen after the Norman 
custom, from the clerical ranks. 

••Ill Iwlongoth tnoro to klsrekot tbau to loawod e . ,, _ 

Ayenbite. p. < 2 , 

* 2. A scholar ; nn educated nr learned 
person, a man of letters. 

"Clerc ho WM Ood yuuw . M — Robert of Gloucester. 

p. 204 

3. A student, a pupil, [Articled Clerk.] 

4. Ono employed to keep records and ne- 
contits ; n writer, an amanuensis, an assistant 
In mi office or business. 


All the cJsrkt whom ba could employ wero too few 
to tnkr down the uiuuva of the recruit*."— Macaulay : 
Hist ch, r, 

5. One who has eliarge of an office or de- 
inirtmcnt, subject to & higher authority as a 
board, corporation, Aa; a secretary. 

6. In England a parish officer, whose busi- 
ness used to t>e to lead the responses in tho 
church services and to perform other duties 
connected with the pariah • a jmrish elork. 


Br I clerks 1u the rubrick of the Common- Pmyer- 
Book, (which wu flr*t lu*ert.*d In the »ecund hook of 
K. Edw. \ I.) I aupuoee were maaiit *uch as 

were appointed, at the beglmilnjr of the Reformation, 
to atomil the Incumbent lu his performance of the 
offices ; and such are still lu some cathedral and cob 
Ick'iAlo churches, which have lay-clerks to h>ok out tue 
lessoua, name the anthem, set the psalm*, and the 
like ; of which sort I take our parl*h-( terJtj to be. 
though we have uow aeldoui more than one to a 
church. — Wheat ley Rational Illustration of the Book 
< 1 / Common Prayer. 


**ve the king !— Will no man say Ameu ? 

Aui 1 both priest and clerk / well thou. Atnea." 

Shaketp. : Richard Jl., iv. L 

If (I) Clerk in Orders : [l.J, 

(2) Clerk of Arraigns: An officer who assists 
the Clerk of Assi/e. 


(3) Clerks of Assise : Officers who record the 
judicial decisions given by the judges on cir- 
cuit. 

(4) Clerk of the House, Ac. ; An officer who 
writes minutes of the proceedings of the House 
of Representatives, rends papers when called 
on to do so, nml performs utlicr essential duties. 
There is a similar official in the Senate, and in 
the legislative bodies of the several states, bis 
duty being in all cases much Ihe same. The 
samp title is applied in minor municipal bodies, 
and is widely used in English legislative 
bodies, ns the Chief Clerk of the House of 
Lords, <lc. 

(5) Clerk of the House of Commons: An 
officer who writes the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings which take place in the House of 
Commons, reads such papers as require to 
ba rend, and discharges other important 
functions. At the opening of a new par- 
liament lie presides till a Speaker ia chosen. 
The Clerk of the House of Commons bas the 
appointment of the inferior clerks. These are 
the Clerk Assistant, the Second Clerk Assist- 
ant. the Principal Clerk of the Public Record 
Office, nml Clerk of the Fees, the Principal 
Clerk of Committees, the Clerk of the Journals, 
the Principal Clerk of Private Bills, besides a 
number of senior and junior clerks. 

(fi) Clerks of Records and Writs: Three 
officers in the Chancery Division of the 
Supreme Court 

(7) Clerk of the Crown: An officer of the 
Chancery Department who, on the order of 
the respective Speakers, issues writs of sum- 
mons to the peers, if the House of Lords, as 
well as writs for the election of the members 
in the House of Commons. 


"The duties of Petty Bag will be undertaken hy 
the Clerk of the c rote a in Chancery, aw I to this 
high functionary are also to be transferred the attri- 
butes of tho Clerk of the Patents ."— The Great Seal l 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

(8) Clerk of the. Market : An officer formerly 
entitled to hold a court in connexion with 
a market or fair, punishing misdemeanour 
therein, especially with regard to fraudulent 
weights and measures. (i?tactofone : Comment., 
bk. iv. eli. 19, Ac.) 

(9) Clerk of the Peace : An officer who pre- 
pares indictments, and makes minutes at 
sessions of the peace. 

(10) Clerk of Warrants in Common Pleas: 
An officer who registers deeds in Middlesex. 

•f Among governmental clerkships now 
abolished may be enumerated the offices (1) of 
the Clerk of Affidavits in Chnncerv, (2) of tho 
Clerk of Repoits in Chnneery, (8) of the Clerk 
of the Custodies, f.s. of lunntiea and idiots, 
and (4) of the Enrolments in Chancery. 

% T Ajmtolic Clerks ; 

Ch* Hist . : The anme as Jesuates (q.v.). 

Clerks of the Common Life : 

Ch. Hist.: A monastic order Instituted in 
the 16th century by Gerlmrd Gronte or Magnus 
or Daventer. These were divided into^ the 
litersry brethreu and the unlearned brethren. 
(Mosheim.) 

Regular Clerks : 

Ch. Hist. : Members of various monastic 
orders. 


Regular Clerks of St. Paul: 

Ch. Hist. : Tho same ns Harnaoites (q.v.). 
Regular Clerks of St. Majoli: 

Ch. Hist. : A monastic soot founded in the 
16th century by Jerome /Emiliauus, and ap- 
proved of by Paul Hi. in 1640, snd Piua IV. m 
1543. Their special aim was to instruct the 
ignorant and the young. They were called 
also Regular Clerks of Sonmsquo, from the 
town of Somasqno, where their first general 
resided. (Mosheim. ) 


bj, Aubrey’ e manuscript History o» 
W iltshire. In Lbe Easter holiday* w*s the clark*» 
ale for h ^private bededt and tho *olacr of the neigh 
bourbood. — H art an . HUt. of Dug. Poetry. Ui. 12 ». 

• clerk-play is, s.pl. Properly, those the- 
atrical represetitatioos, the subjects of which 
were borrowed from Scripture. 

" All burrow »town la, evcrllk man yow prayl* 

To rualk balufyrla, falrseis, and clerk-playU." 

Maitland: P^enu. p. 2S4. 

clerk, * elark, v.i. [Clerk, t.) 

1. To act as a clerk or omnnueosis; als« 
(U. S.), to assist iu ao office, store, Ac. 

* 2. To compose. 

,4 Twa lines o’ Davie Lindsay wad dlog a' be ever 
elerkil ." — Rob Roy, 11. 153. 


* clerk' hood, * clerk hode, a. [Eng. 
clerk; - hood .] The condition or position of a 
clerk. 


" The clerkhode In which they weren before." — Pe- 
cock : Repretior . 


*elerk'-less, a. [Eog. clerk; lees.] Un- 
educated, untaught, ignorant. 

•* Like Ihe Turk, whose milliary Januaries and ba- 

shaws rule all In their c lerklent and cruel wuy.' 

H'afer/louse; Apot. for Learn., 1653, p. 40. 

clerk like, a. <fc adv. [Eng. clerk; -fiAe ] 

A. , As nt(j. • Scholarly, educated. 

" you are certainly a gentlemen ; thereto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry, than our parents’ noble ownes." 

Skakeep, r Winter'* Tale*, 1.2. 

B. As adv. : In n clerkly manner; cleverly. 

* elerk'-ll-ness, *. [Eng. clerkly; -ne**.l 
The quality or stale of being clerkly or 
scholarly. 

clerk'-l^, *clorke ly, a. A adv. [Eng. 
clerk ; -/»/.] 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Like a clerk ; educated, scholarly. 

••ffo.U. Thou art cf<rr*/y, thou art clerkly. Sir Joho ; 

Was there a wise woman with thee?" — Shaken.: 
Merry Wive* of W’{ncf*or, Iv. 5. 

2. Pertaining to r clerk or to writing. 

“ Th« king pralsetl his elcrAfy skill."— Seott. 

B* vis ad i’. ; In a clever, scholtoly manner. 
••Clerkely. Clcricaliter." — Prompt. Parv. 

** Sil . T thank you, geutlc sersaol : ’ll# verr 
done." — Shake*P' : Two Gentlemen of IVronn', 11. I. 

clerk'-ship, *cleresipe, *claBrescipe, 

*• .[Eng. clerk ; -sAtp.] 

* ]. I he body of the clergy. 

"Tba setten be* . . . nrthehLacope* that eUereslp* U 
lihten.''— Layamon, L 435. 

* 2. Scholarship, learning, education. 

3. The office or position of a elerk. 

t 4. The state or condition of being in holy 
orders. 

"... and reading was no longer a competent proof 
of eler*jAlp or being In holy orders."— A7aeJfc*f<m* : 
Comment. . tilt. Iv.. ch 24 


* cler'-llehe, •cler-li, *cler-ly, adv. 

[Clearly.] 

"The «owodc w*i horde Into the cltoo clerly."-. 
Merlin, I. il. 207. 


• cler’-nes,* cler'-nesso, • clere'-ncsse, s. 

[Clearness.] 

elcr o dcn'-iirum, cler^o den’-dron, s 

[I'Yom Gr. irAupov ( klir<is ) = lot, and 6fi-5po» 
(rfmcfroji) = n tree, referring to the uncertain 
medicinal properties of the genua.] 



’ clerk ale, elarkes-ale, a. 

for the benefit of the pan.sb-clurk. 


A feast 


Rot. : A genus of Vevbenaeea', having a 
camprinuluto and in tin ted five-toothed or flve- 


tooll, pedt, Jd^l; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; eln, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -ihg. 
-olmn. -tlan - «han. -tion, -slon = shhn; -tlon, -slon = zhrin. -elous, -tlous, -eious =• shus. -hlo, -dlo, Ac. = bel, deL 
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cleromancy— cleyme 


lobed calyx, a corolla with a slender tube, 
ami a nearly regular flve-lobcd corolla, with 
four exsorted stamens. The species, which 
are numerous ami beautiful, grow wild in 
India, China, Japan, Madagascar, Tropical 
Africa, Mexico, Ac. Several are cultivated in 
British greenhouses. The properties of the 
species are somewhat astringent. 

’Cler-o mr\n - 5 ^. $ ■ ( Fr * cUromancU, from 

Gr. wArjpo? (lirms)— a lot, and pavrda ( m/inteia ) 
— prophecy, divination ; ^oFreiJo^Dt (moufn/o- 
m/u> — to prophesy ; fiarrn (mantis) = a pro- 
phet .] A method of divination by the casting 
of dice or little bones, and observing the 
numl>crs turned up. (Craftft.) 

clcr-on -6-my, s. [Gr. *Aapo? (klrros) = a lot, 
an inheritance: vony (nome)r=a distribution, 
a share.) A heritage, inheritance, or patri- 
mony. 

* clcr stor'-y, s. (Clear-story.) 

‘clerte, s. (Clarity.) 

cler'-us, s. [Gr. *Aqp<K (klcros ) = a mis- 
chievous insect in beehives.) 

Entom. : A genus of Coleoptera, the typical 
one o! the family Cleridfc (q.v.). The larva 
of Clcrus apivorus feeds on the larv«e of the 
hive bee, to which it is very destructive. The 
perfect insect, which is hairy, is blue, with 
red elytra, the latter with three blue fascia. 
It is rare in England, but common on the Con- 
tinent. The larva of a similar species, C. 
alvrarius, also rare in this country, feeds on 
that of the mason-bee. 

* elcr-y-fy, * cler i fy, v.t. (Clarify.) 

"A word to you I wold c lerify." — Towneley Myt- 
teriet, p. (57 

■*clesc, v.t. (Close.) 

clcs'-tincs, s. pi. (From Gr. «Atjcttos (klcstos), 
*a«c7t6? (kUistos) — that can be shut or 
closed.) 

Dot . : Cells containing raphides. 

clot, * clett, * cleyt, s. (Eng. deft.] A rock 
or ditT in the sea, broken off from the adjoin- 
ing rocks on the shore. (Brand.) 

•clete (1), *clytc, * clote, s. (Cleat.) A 
wedge. 

•• Cl yte or cfofsor vegge {clete or vegge K-). Cuneut"— 
Prompt. Pitrv. 

* clete (2), s. (C:.OT.) 

•dethe, v.t. (Clothe.) 

’• Clerhe : induere, 0 per ire, eettire, 4c." — Cathol. 
A nQlieum 

" Comclichc y wol the dou dethe." — Lyric Poem*. 
p. 37. 

Cloth ra* 3 . (From Gr. <\g6pa (klethra) = 
the aider, which these plants somewhat re- 
semble in their leaves.) 

Dot. : A genus of plants, order Ericaceae, 
family Androinedidae. The species, which 
have generally white flowers, are fine orna- 
mental shrubs, from two to ten feet high. 
Several are cultivated in English greenhouses. 

* cleth yng, pr. par., tL, k s. (Clothino.) 

A, & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

*• C7ffAyn<7 vettient. amicent, induent et cetera."— 
Cathol. Anglic um. 

C- /Is subst. : Dress, clothing. 

•* A Clrthyng* : amirtus, re it it ut, vettit. rettimen- 
turn." — Cathol. Angltcum. 

* ole ting, s. (Clothino.) 

•clett, * cleyt, s. (Clot.) 

" Cleft ( Cleyt A.] ; OtU. lappa."— Cathol. AngUeum. 

Clench (eft guttural), clengh, s. (CLoCGn.) 

1. A precipice, a rugged ascent. 

“ A clcttrA thar was. quharolT a strenth thal maid 
With thuortour tr«Is. bauldlv thar alald." 

Wallace, iv., $3y, 3I& 

2. A ravine, a straight hollow between pre- 
cipitous banks, or a hollow descent on the 
aide of a hill. (Scofeft.) 

f Itoccasionally oecurs as equivalent to glen. 

"Then nil the yonkersbod hiiu yield. 

Or doun the glen to gang : 

Sum end the cuuard suld be kield. 

Bum doun the clench they thraiic.* 

Ever green, ii. ISA, st. 18. 

ileve (1), clif, clive, s. [Cuff.] In composi- 
tion denotes the place to be situated on or 
near a hill, as Cleveland, Clifton, Ac. 


tcleve pink, s . (Cliff-pink.] 

cleve (2), s. (A. 8. c&q/a.) A cell, a small 

chamber or cottage. 

*• Hwat U that Uth In vre cleue I "—Harelok, 106. 

* clev-er, * clev-ere, s . [Cleaver (2).] 

olev-er, a. [The etymology la doubtful, 
Wedgwood thinks the word was derived 
from the notion of seizing, aa Latin rapulus 
from rupio ; Scotch gleg — quick of percep- 
tion, clever, quick in motion, expeditious, 
from Gaelic glac = to seize, to catch. The 
Scots has also deik , clek, deuck, duke, clvok 
(identical with English clutch) = a hook, 
a hold, claw, or talon ; to dek or deik =* 
to catch, snatch, and heuce deik, cleuch = 
lively, agile, clever, dexterous, light-fingered. 
One is said to be cleuch of bis fingers who lifts 
a thing so cleverly that bystanders do not ob- 
serve it. (Jamieson.) Now the Old English 
bad a form diver = a claw or clutch, exactly 
corresponding to the Scotch cleik, cluik. 
lienee the Old English to clever, Duteli kla- 
veren, klevcrn — to claw oneself up, climb, 
scramble : and lienee also he believes is funned 
the adjective c lei'er in the sense of snatching, 
catching, in tho same way as the Scotch cleik, 
cleuch , above mentioned. Dut. klevcrig = 
sticky; Low Ger. klevisk, klefsk ; klefske finger 
= thievish fingers, to which everythingsticks. " 
Another derivation is that suggested by Rev. 
A. S. Palmer ( Leaves from a fl'ord-ftinder's 
Note-book , ch. x.), which Prof. Skcat seema 
inclined to adopt, that it is a modification of 
Mid. Eng. deliver = nimble, active. Prof. 
Skeat adds tlmt it is not unlikely that this 
modification has been aided by a Prov. Eng. 
cliver, clever = ready to aeize.) [Deliver, a.) 

1. Dexterous, skilful, expert ; possessing 
skill and talent (of persons). 

"... yet no country In Europe contained »* greater 
number of drrer and selfish politicians."— .Macaulay : 
Hiet. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. Showing skill and talent, skilful, ingeni- 
ous (of things). 

"It was tho cleverer mockery qf the two."— Sir B. 
L'Ettrange. 

•3. Neatly made, well shaped, handsome, 
well proportioned. 

"... the girl was a tight clever wench as any waa " 
—A rbuthnot. 

*4. Fit, npt, proper, suitable. 

5. Good-natured ; possessing an agreeable 
disposition. (/Inwrican.) (Ifebster.) 

Crabb thus distinguishes between clever , 
skilful, expert, dexterous, and adroit : “ Clever 
and skilful are qualities of the mind ; expert, 
dexterous, and adroit, refer to modes of physi- 
cal action. Cleverness regards in general the 
readiness to comprehend ; skill the maturity 
of the judgment ; expertness a facility in the 
use of things ; dexterity a mechanical facility 
in the performance of any work : adroitness 
the suitable movements of the body. A per- 
son is clever at drawing who shows a taste for 
it, and executes it well without much instruc- 
tion ; he is skilful in drawiog if he under- 
stands it both in theory and practice ; he is 
exjiert in the use of the bow if he can use it 
with expedition and effect ; he is dexterous at 
any game when he goes through the man- 
oeuvres with celerity and an unerring hand ; 
he is adroit if by a quick, sudden, and well- 
directed movement of his body, he effects the 
object he has in view. . . . Clever ness is rather 
a natural gift ; skill is cleverness improved 1 y 
practice and extended knowledge ; expertness 
is the effect of long practice ; dexterity arises 
from habit combined with agility ; mirmriiess 
is a species of dexterity arising from a natural 
agility.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

• cle'-ver, s. [Cleaver (1), s.) 

* clever grass, s. 

Dot.: Galium Aparine. It is not a grass 
bnt a monopetalous exogeo. 

• clev‘-er f v.i. (Dut. klaveren, klevtren.] To 
climb, to clamber. 

** For eothe it Is. that, on her to’ter quhele 
Every wight clercrith to his stage." 

A' in.?'* Qualr, L 0. 

* clev-er-Sl -i-ty, s. [Formed on a supposed 
analogy of Latin words, from clever.) Clever- 
ness. 

“fHe) . . . had not • spark of tl~vrralUy In him." — 
C. Bronte. (0 gilvie . ) 

t clev’-er-ish, a. [Eng. clever ; -tsft.) Rather 
clever or ingenious. 

clev-er-ly, adv. [Eng. clever; -ly.) 


1. JAt.: In a clever manner; dexteroualy, 
ingeniously, akilfully. 

" And sometimes catch them with a snap, 

As cleverly as th ablest trap.” 

Butler : I/udibra 4 , 1L L 

2. Fig. : Rather easily. (Slang.) 

"... the latter got ths best of It, and won el ever l $ 
hy a neck . . Daily Telegraph, Juno 23, 1881 . 

olev-er-ness, s. [Eag. clever ; -ness.) The 
quality of being clever or talented ; skill, in- 
genuity, dexterity. 

"... with all his ch-remew, he was deficient to 
common souse . . ."—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. x*lv. 

* clev-er-ous, *cleverus,a. (Eng. clever; 
-ous, -its.) Handy, dexterous, clever. 

"Thehissart (burmnl) bissy but rehulk 
8cho was so cfererta of her cluik. 

His legs he might not longer bruik, 

Bcbo held them at ane hint" 

Ihmbtir, tti Jamieson. 

clev'-y, clev'-is, S. [Cleave, v.) A 
draught-iron, for a plough ; a piece of iron 
bent to the form of sn ox-bow, having the 
eDds bored to receive a pin, ami used to 
connect a whipple-tree or draught-chain to a 
plough. 


clevis-bolt, s. The same as Lewis -bolt 
(q.v.). 

•clew ( 1 )» A clue, * clewe, * clowe, * klewe 

i ew ns u), s. [A.S. dive = a hall of thread ; 
Jut. kluwen ; O. H. Ger. chliuu'a, chliuwi ; 
M. H. Ger. kluwen.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally: 

(1) A ball of thread, twine, or yarn ; thread 
wound upon a bottom. 


"Their he shuld fynd In certeyn a clrwot yern." 

Euyct Poctiax, p. 8. 

(2) Thread, twine, or yarn. 

"They see small clews draw vastest weight* along, 
Not In their bulk hut lu their order strong." 

Dry den. 


2. Fig. (From a ball of thread or twice 
being used as a guide to point the way out of 
a labjrinth) : A guide, direction, a clue. 

II. Naut . ; The lower corner of a sqnara 
sail, and the after corner of a fure-and-nft 
sail, reaching down to the earing where the 
tackles and sheets are fastened. 


clew-garnet, clue-garnet, s. 

Naut. : Tacklo attached to the elew of a 
lower square- sail, to haul it up to the yard in 
furling. 

"Tho Loo clue-garnet and the hunt-liues fly."— 
Falconer : Shipwreck, ii. 80V. 

TI Clew-gar net -block : 

Naut. : A block with a aingle sheave, and 
strapped witli two eyes, which are lashed to- 
gether above the yard. (Knight.) 

clew-lines, s. pi. 

Naut. : Ropea for hauling up the clewe of 
an upper square sail. (Knight.) 

•clew (2), (ew as u), s . (Cliff, Cleve.) 
A cliff. 

" Plesant achodow oo*r the clewt." 

A Doug. : Virgil , 16. IL 

• clew (3), (ew as n), a (Claw.) 

" Out of quiet himes the rout vpstertts 
Of tbay birdis, with bir and moay ane bray. 

And in thare crukit clewit grlppls the pray. 

Doug. : Virgil, 75. 30. 

clew (I), clue (ew as u), v.t. (Clew, 
Clue.) 

• I. Ord. Lang . : To direct by a clew or 
clue, to point out. 

" Direct and clew me oat the way to happiness." 

Beaum. and Flet. : Women Pleat'd. 

2. Naut. (To clew the sails): To raise them 
to the yard in order to he fbrled ; whieh is 
done by a rope fastened to the elew of a sail, 
called the clew-garnet. (Harris.) 

• clew (2), v.i. [Cleave.] 

• Clew (3), v.l. [Claw.] 

clewed (ew as u), pa. par . or a. (Clew, v .) 

clew'-ing (ew as u), pr. par., a., & s. 

[Clew, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip . adj. : In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. As subst. : The act of raising the sails fcc 
the yard for the purpose of being furled- 

*cley (1), s. (Clay.) 

• cley (2), s. (Claw.) 

• cleyme, s. & v. (Claim.) 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, te, 00 = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


cleystafFe— cliff 
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cley-staffe, *cleyke staff©, s. (Proh. 
from Mid. Eng. cley = claw, and staff. from 
the curved shape of the top.] A bishop’s 
crozier. 

M Cleystajfe (cleyke staffe, K. IL P.). Cambusca (Conv 
buca C.Y.)."— Prompt. Pare. 

oil &n thus, s. (From Gr. kA<o« (kleos) = 
. . . glory, and avdoc (on thos) — a blossom, 
ao named on account of their glorious ap- 
pearance.] 

Bot. : A genus of Papilionaceous plants, 
aub-tribc Gnlegcae. They are very elegant 
plants, growing in Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippine Islands, kc. The flowers are 
crimson, scarlet, flesh-coloured, &e. Culti- 
vated here In the borders of conservatories 
or against southern walla, they attain the 
height of eight or ten feet, but one flue 
species, Clianthus puniceus, the Parrot’s Bill, 
a native of New Zealand, ia aaid there to be- 
come a large tree. 

©llb’-ber, clubber, s . (Etym. doubtful. 
Jamieson suggests a connection with cliff, 
c leave.] A wooden saddle, a pack-aaddle. 

"They carry their victual in *traw creels called 
on.' Me*,— Axed over straw flet* on the horse* backs 
with a clubber and *trnw rope*."— P. H'ic*.- Statist. 
Acc„ x. 24. 

©li'-phe, s. [Fr. cliche, from dickers to stereo- 
type, cogn. with O. Fr. cliquer = to clap.] 

1. Stereotyping: 

(1) A matrix, the Impression or cast formed 
by plunging a die into metal in a state of 
fusion. (B’e&sfcr.) 

(2) A mode of obtaining an impression from 
a die or high relief, or from a forme of type, 
by etriking the eold die with a sudden blow 
upon a body of metal which ia just becoming 
solid, (knight.) 

(3) A copy, taken in copper, by the electro- 
type process, of a woodcut or forme of type. 
(Electrotype.] 

2. Photog. : A negative picture. 

cliche- casting, s. The act or proceas 
of forming a matrix. 

CliQh'-^, s. k o. (See def.] 

A. yls sutefunf ivt : 

Gcog. : Clichy, more fully Cliehy-la Garonne, 
a commune and village of France, four and a 
half miles N.W. of Paris. 

B. As adj. : Made at Clichy, or in auy way 
pertaining to it. 

Clichy- white, s. A pure white-lead 
manufactured at Clichy. 

Click, v.i. k t. (An imitative word formed 
from clack (Skcat); Dut. kliken ; Ft. cliqucr.] 

A. tntrans. : To make or cause a slight 
sharp noise, to tick. 

"The solemn death-watch click'd the hour she died; 

And shrilling cricket* In the chimney cried." 

Oay. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To snap, to make a noiae by striking 
together gently. 

“ Jove . . . *t the stroke 
Click'd all h 1 b marble thumb*." 

Pen Jonson : Sejanus, 11. 2. 

2. To cause to make a alight sharp sound. 

" When merry milkmaids click the latch." 

Tennyson : Sony; The Owl, L 2. 

* 3. To snatch. 

"lie . . . the chalice from the altar clicks."— Ward : 
Png. Reform., lv.. jx 3»7. (Davits.) 

dick, s. k a. (Click, v .] 

A * As substantive : 

I, Ord. lM.ng. : A slight sharp sound, a tick. 

"The click ot [hllllardj ball*"— C. Bronf: Jane 

Eyre, ch. xxl. 

II. Technically: 

1. Philol. : A kind of articulation used by 
the natives of Southern Africa, consisting in 
the sudden withdrawal of the end or some 
other portion of the tongue from the part of 
tho month with which it ia In contact, whereby 
a sharp clicking sound is produced. They 
are four in number, and are called cerebral, 

{ talat.nl, dental, and lateral clicks, the latter 
>elng the noise ordinarily used in urging a 
horse forward. (HVftsfer.) 

2. Machinery: 

(1) The detent of a ratchet-wheel falling 
into tho spacea between the cogs ns the wheel 
revolves in ono direction, and preventing any 
backward movement. In larger machines, 
such os the capstan, it ia called a pawl. 

(2) A catch for a lock or bolt, a latch. 


3. IPresfltw ; : A peculiar movement by 
which one of the wrestlers sharply knocke hie 
adversary's foot off the ground. 

B. As adjective: (See the compounds). 

click-beetle, s. 

Entam. : Any beetle belonging to the family 
Elate rid le. The hinder portion of the pnn- 
sternum terminates in a point, which tlie 
insect can at will fit into a cavity of the 
breast with the effect of enabling it, if lying 
on the back, to leap up with a slightly click- 
ing sound. It is from the latter peculiarity 
that the name click-beetles is derived. 

click-clack, s. Uointerrupted loquacity. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

click-pullcy, s. A pulley with a epring 
click acting as a detent to restrain the sheave 
from running back. 

click-wheel, «. A ratchet-wheel, one 
whose cogs are radial on one face and inclined 
on the other, so as to give a square face to the 
end of the click, pawl, ratchet, or detent, de- 
signed to prevent the back movement of the 
wheel. (Ant^/H.) 

click'-er, s. (Eng. click; -er.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A tout ; one who stood at 
the door to invite passers by to enter a shop. 

2. Boot-making : One who cuts out the 
leather in the proper sizes and shapes for the 
various parts of the boot for which they are 
intended. 

3. Printing : A compositor at the head of a 
companionship, who has charge of a work or 
works while being put in type. A part of hia 
duty ia to distribute the copy amongst the 
other compositors. 

click'-et, * clek ett, * clik-et, * clyk-et, 
* clyk-ett, s. (0. Fr. cliquct, from cliquer 
= to clap.] 

I, Literally: 

* 1. The knocker of a door ; aoythiog used 
to knock with at a door. 

" He Binytetli© on the K<wdyn Rate with a c lyket of 
aylver that he lioldethe la hi* homL"— Afau nd eville, 
p. 210. 

* 2. A key of a door. 

" Clykett . Clitorium, clavicula. n — Prompt. Parv. 

"A c lyket hit cleght elos liyin byhynde.** 

E. Eng. Ailit. Poems ; Cleanness, 857 . 

* 3, The trigger of an engine. 

" He gert draw the clekct.” 

Barbour : Bruce, xvll. 874. 

* 4. A rattle, a clap-dish (q.v.). 

5. The latch of a door. 

* IL Fig. : The tongue. (Cotgrave.) 

•olick-et, *clik et, v.t. (Clicket, *.] To 
latch, lock, or bolt a door. 

*' The dore cloaed, keyed and cl i kef ted." 

Bang land : P. Plowman, 8,784. 

Click ’-In g, pr. par., a., & s. (Click, c.] 

A, As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B, As ail]. : Causing or emitting a email 
sharp sound ; ticking. 

"... I dlntlnctly heard e clicking noise, similar to 
that produced by a toothed wheel passing under a 
spring catch.''— Darwin : Voyage Round the World 
(ed. 1870), ch. iL. p. 84. 

C, ^8 substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tho act of cansiug or emitting a email 
sharp sound or tick. 

2. A tick, a small sharp anund, a click. 

"While conversation, an exhausted stock 
Grows drowsy a* the clicking of a clock." 

Cow/xrr : Rope, 104. 

IT. Technically : 

Bootmaking : The art or process of cut- 
ting out leather in suitable shapes and sizes, 
for the various parts of the boot. 

2. Printing : A term applied to the mode of 
getting out work by the formation of a com- 
panionship, or selected number of men, who 
are appointed to go no with a certain work or 
works. (Ruse S: Strakef: Printing and its 
Accessories.) 

oli-d6m -l-a, 5. (Named after Klidcmi, an 
ancient Greek botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Melastoniacen*. 
Their native count ry is tropical America. 
Several are cultivated in English greenhouses. 
The fruit may he eaten. 

*oli’-on $y, s. (Eng. clien(t); - cy .] The 

state* or position of 11 client ; client ship. 


cli-ent, s. [Fr. client ; Ital. k Sp. diente; 
Lat, clie ns for cluens (pr. par. of ci«o)=to hear; 
Gr. k Amu ( kind ).j 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense aa II. 

• 2. Any dependent ; a person under the 
protection and patronage of another. 

" Wbom that !<>ve hath under cure 
As he is bilndu him *elf, right so 
He rnoketh hi* client hlinde aUo.” 

Gower, ! , 2 * 4 . 

3. One who applies to a barrister or solicitor 
for advice in matters of law, or who commit* 
his case to the care and management of a 
lawyer for prosecution in a court of justice. 

"Thoro Is due from tho judge to the advocate some 
coinmeodatioo, where cause* are well handled ; for 
that uphold* In the client the reputation of his 
counseL"— Bacon : Essays. 

4. The term ia now loosely applied to any 
person who entrusts the care and management 
of his business to any professional or business 
man, or for whom such business man acts in 
any way. 

IL Roman Antiq. : One who, being of a 
lower class, placed himself under the protec- 
tion of eome person of distinction and author- 
ity, who in respect to the client was called 
the patron. The client had to contribute to 
the marriage portion of his patron’s daughter. 
If the patron were poor ; ana to his ransom or 
that of hia children, if taken prisoners. IIo 
paid the costs and damages of any suit which 
the patron lost, and bore a part in the ex- 
penses incurred in discharging public duties 
or tilling public offices. The patron was the 
legal adviser of the client ; he was also his 
guardian and protector, and that of his chil- 
dren, and he defended his interests when- 
ever wronged. Neither could give testimony 
against or accuse, or even give his vote against, 
the other. 

*' His clients eod trlbcs-men offered to pay his floe, 
but before the day of tho trial he went iato voluntary 
exile."— Lewis : Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1855), ch. xlL, 
pt. v., §77. voL IL. p. 308. 

oli -ent-age, «. (Eng. client ; -ape.] 

1. A body or number of clients. 

2. The system of patron and client 

3. The condition of a client 

• cli-en-tal, a. (Eng. client ; -at] 

1. Relating to clients, or the system of 
clientage. 

** In order to continue the c Rental bond, end not to 
break up eo old *nd strong confederacy and thereby 
disperse the tribe."— Burke: Abridg. Eng. Hist., U. 7. 

2. Devoted to or used by clients. 

"1 sat down in the c Rental chair. "—Dickens in 
Ogilvie. 

3. Dependent 

*cll'-ent-ed, a. (Eng. client; -ed.\ Supplied 
witbclients. 

•*, . . the worst conditioned aod least etienled pet!- 
voguers . , — Carew: Survey qf Cornwall. 

• cll-en'-tel-age, «. (Eng. dientel(e) ; -agt.\ 
A body or number of clients or dependents. 
(Sismondi.) 

f cll-en-tel©', $. (Fr. Clientele ; Lat clientcla 

1. The condition or position of a client \ 
clientship. 

" There** Varus hold* good oaarter* with him ; 
And. under tho pretence of client *1^, 

Will be admitted-" BenJonson. 

2. A number or body of clients. 

• 3. Patronage. 

"Those whose clientele yoa uodertakei."— Racket; 
Lift of U'iHiawu, L 213. 

• cli ent - ess, s. (Eng. dient; -ess.) A 
female client (Middleton.) 

Oli -ont ship, *. (Eng. dient; -ship.] The 
position or condition of a client ; the atate nr 
position of being under the protection of a 
pa tron. (Drydcn.) 

cliff (1). * clif, *oleve, * clive, * olvffe, 
•clyvc, ' klyfo, ?. (A.S. clif, deof ; iccl.. 
O. S. , k Dut. klif; Dan. & Ger. klippe ; . 

klip)xi ; A.S. clcofan , difan — to cleave. J 
(Cleave, Cleft.] 

L Literally : 

1. A steep, precipitous rock. 

"Hit clam vebe a clyffe cu bites fyftene." 

E. Eng. ABU. Poems; Pearl, 158. 

*' Waving hi* hat, the shepherd. In the 'ale. 
Direct* his wladliu; dog the cl^f* to scale 

ir«mf*ieorfA.. Erening Walks 

• 2. A shore, csjiecially if rocky an l pre- 
cipitous. 


boll, p<£TU, J 6 ^ 1 ; oat, coll, chorus, 9hin, bengh; go, grem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoot, Xonoplion, exist, ph -C 

-dan, -tlan - shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -^lon, -§ion = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. - b$l, 
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cliff— climature 


•"Oon Is In the west eft/ [lit to re] of lltol BreUynet*— 
Treviso, i. 65. 

* 3. A reef, e liDe of rocks In the sea. 

“With wxgbe or winde or dynt of 
Mundi. 1,866. 

* 4, A cleft, a Assure, an opening. 

"They mfule them dyjfes In the iaountaynes.*— 

Cover dal* : Judges vl. 2. 

cliff pink, 9 . 

B*U : A plant, DfanfAtw ceaius, which grows 
on Cheddar Cliffs. 

cliff (2\ s. [Clef.] 

dlf for'-tl-a, 8. [Named after George Cliffort, 
a Dutch gentleman who was a lover of plants 
and a patron of Linnaeus.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Sanguisor- 
bacea?. Thev are bushes growing in South 
Africa. Cl (/To rf in pulchella is very pretty : the 
rest have little beauty. The leaves of C. 
ilidfolia are used hy the Boers as an expec- 
torant in coughs. 

clif for tl-a -56-00, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. 
difortia (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -aceaz.] 
Bot. : An order of plants in tbe system of 
Von Martins, including Sanguisorbacete and 
Rosacea?, nnd making Cliffortia, which has no 
petals, the type. In place of the highly organized 
and petaliferous Rosa. 

t cliff -y, 'cleff-ie, o. [Eng. clif; -y.) 
Rocky, precipitous, full of cliffs, craggy. 

•Clift, "cli ft e, a. [Cleft.] 

1. A slit or crack, a rift. 

”... I will put thee In a clift of the rock . . 
Kxod. xiriil 22 

“The nib. el It, or c lift In a pen. n ~Xomenclator 
(1M5). IHalliiceU.) 

“ClyiT, dyft, or rytte. Sctururo, rima."— Prompt. 
Par-v. 

2. A cliff. 

" Whiles sad Celeno, sitting on a elitte, 

A song of bale and bitter sorrow sings." 

Spenser ; F. Q., if vIL 23. 

*3. The fork of the body, tbe part where 
the thighs part. 

'* Donn his bond be biuncheth to the clefte." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,727. 

4. A spot of ground. (Scotch.) 

* Clift, v.t [Cleft.] To cleave, to split, to 
rend. 

* Clift -ed, a. [Clift, s.) Broken, cleft. 

"And cling, as If with claws they did enforce. 

Their hold, thro* cli/tcl stones, stretching and staring" 
Congreve : Mourning Bride, L X. 

* Clift [Eng. clift ; -y.] 

••The rocks below widea considerably, and their 
clifty sidra are fringed with weed."— Penan/. 

cli'-i-dne, s. pi. [From Lat., &c., Clio (q.v.), 
and fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A small family of pteropodous mol- 
luscs, section Gymnosoinata. There is no 
shell. The animals have a fusiform body, a 
head with tentacles, a small distinct foot, and 
an opistho-branchiate heart. Type Clio (q.v.). 
[CUON1D.E.] 

•clik-ct, x. [Clicket.] 

* dl-mac'-ter, s. [Gr, kAi^oxttjp (HimaJctsr) = 

1 1) the round of n ladder, (2) a climacteric 
(q.v.).] The same as Climacteric (q.v.). 

“Elder times, settling theirdisputesupon cUmacters. 
differ from one another . - — Broume .* Vulgar Errours. 

•oil- mac -ter, v.t. [Climacter, s.] To 

bring to the climacteric. 

•' Death might have taken such, her end deter’d. 
Until the" time she had heen climncter'A" 

Drayton : Elegies, 1,249. (Latham.) 

* cli mac-ter'-i-an,3. [Eng. dimactcr ;-ian.] 
One fond of a climax. 

“W» shall find him on many occasions a great elf- 
macterian. m — Sorth : Si amen, p. 2S. (Oapfec.) 

cli- mao'- ter- ic, * cli -mite- ter -ick, 

a. <t 3. [Eng., &t\, climacter ; -ic.] 

A. As adj. : Critical, dangerous ; pertaining 
to the greet climacteric [B.], or to any oue of 

lesser peril. 

B. As snbst. : One of certain periods of a 
man's life in which his constitution is said to 
undergo great changes, involving him in danger 
till they are over. They are multiples of 7 or 
of 9, as 35, 49, 81. The most perilous of these, 
called by way of eminence the grand climac- 
teric, is his f)3rd year— for 9 x 7 = 63. The 
7th year of life is also dangerous. The grand 
climacteric of life is said to have beeD recog- 
nised by Hippocrates. 


Climacteric disease: 

Med. : A disease affecting both men and 
women, but more obvious in the former. It 
may be looked for about the 63rd year of age, 
but varies iu the time of its coming according 
to the constitution of the individual, the limits 
being in the one direction 50. and in the other 
75. Its most common predisposing cause is 
mental anxiety nr suffering. The expression 
of the countenance alters for the worse, the 
pulse becomes accelerated, the flesh wastes 
away without obvious cause ; there are sleep- 
less nights, and wandering pains flit through 
the head and chest, nnd sleep ia either deficient 
or brings little refreshment. After a time 
recovery as a rule takes place, but the coun- 
tenance never recovers its former aspect, or 
the constitution its vigour. 

* cli-m^c-tcr-i-cal, a. [Eng. climacteric; 
- aL ] The same as climacteric (q.v.). 

“One of these, ad elderly man, who confessed to 
having passed the {fraud c limacterieal year (9 multi- 
plied into 7) of S3. though he did not ray precisely by 
now many years . . De Quincey : JForfci (ed. 1865), 
voL 11.. p. 147. 

* Oil - mac - ter - y, 5. [Eng. dimacUr; -y.) 
The working up to a climax. 

’* He Is tin artist at disposition and cltmactsry . " — 
Forth : Examen , p. 478. ( Davies.) 

t climatal, a. [Eng. dimat(e) ; -al.) Per- 
taining to or dependent on climatic changes. 

". . . the sixteen years selected appear to complete 
two climatal cycle#."— Ansted : The Channel Islands, 
p. 183. 

* cli ma t&r -chic, a. [Gr. *Ai>a (klima), 
(genit **AiVotos ( klimatos ) = a climate ; ap\u* 
(archo) = to rule, to govern.] Presiding over 
or regulating the climates. 

cli -mate, * cli-mat, • cly-mat, * cly- 
mate. s. [Gr. xAipa (klima); k\ iwi* (klino) = 
to cause to bend or slant. (1) The inclination 
or slope of ground ; (2) a slope imagined by 
the ancients of the globe from the equator to 
the pole ; (3) a zone or a parallel of latitude, 
the space between these parallels of latitude 
held to be synoDymoua with a climate.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. In the Greek sense : 

'* Climax, » portion of tbe earth contained between 
two circles parallel to the equator.'*— Phillips : The 
&eu> World a f Words. 

2. In a sense intermediale between the Greek 
one and that presently in use; A country, a 
region. 

** The climateol Gaol [Galllarum plagnm] Is enclosed 
on every side with fences that environ it naturally."— 
Holland: Reminiscences, p. 47. 

3. Characteristic condition of a couutry or 
district with regard to weather ; meteoro- 
logical conditions viewed as a whole. (II.) 

II. Meteorology: 

(1) Present dimate of the several parts of 
the xcorld : The most potent causes regulating 
climate are latitude on the one hand, and ele- 
vation above the sea level upon the other, the 
former cause producing perpetual snow and ice 
around the North and South Poles, and the 
latter acting with similar effect on the summits 
of such mountain chains as the Himalayas or 
the Ancles. Were these the sole causes, lines 
of equal temperature, or, as they are techni- 
cally called, Isothermal lines, would coincide 
with circles of latitude ; instead of doing this 
however, they are parallel neither to the equa- 
tor nor to each other. [Isothermal.] Id 
addition to the two above-mentioned causes, 
must be reckoned also the position and direc- 
tion of the several continents and islands, the 
position and depth of the seas, and the direc- 
tion of currents and winds. Our own country 
is often tacitly assumed to be the normal 
climate by which all others are to be tested ; 
in reality, being an island, whilst most of the 
land existing in the world is distributed in 
continents, its climnte is one of an excep- 
tional character. It is of the type called 
insular, that is, such as exists in an island in 
which the sea diminishes the difference In 
temperature between summer and winter and 
between night and day. The normal type of 
climate, that existing on continents, is called 
excessive ; in it a great difference exists be- 
tween the temperature of summer and that of 
winter, as well as between that of the night 
and that of the day. Asia and North America 
are the best existing examples of excessive 
climates. In Britain an east wind, blowing in 
winter over the frozen steppes of Russia, is 
cold and dry ; a south wind in summer coming 


over the continent of Europe, if not even re- 
motely from the Sahara, is hot and dry, whilst 
a aouth-west wind, bringing heat, moisture, 
“depressions ” innumerable, and iD some cases 
even spent cyclones from the warm surface, of 
the Atlantic, is the parent of beat, raiu, and 
storm. 

(2) Past climate of the several countries of the 
world: There is distinct geological evidence 
that the climate of the world has oscillated in 
time past, beiDg, in Europe and North America 
at least, higher at one time and at another lower 
than now. During the carhoniferous period 
the vegetation and the animal life too were so 
uniform from the Arctic zone to the equator, 
that the temperature must have varied little 
in different latitudes, and little also between 
summer and winter. The temperature of the 
Permian is doubtful ; during a portion of it 
there may bave been a glacial period. Tho 
stony corals of the oolite naturally suggest a 
tropical or all but tropical climate* Tbe tem- 
perature of the eocene was high. It slowly 
fell, however, during the miocene and the 
older pliocene, till in the upper pliocene it 
was for a time absolutely glacial. SiDce that 
comparatively recent geological event, it has 
risen to what we have it now. Sir Charles 
Lyell considered thatbyguue changes were pro- 
bably produced by different distributions of 
land and water over the globe, a glacial period 
coming wbeD a great deal of land, and that high 
land, was round the poles, and one of great heat 
when most of the land was round the equator. 
Mr. Croll, on the contrary, following in a direc- 
tion in which Sir John Herschell led the way, 
believes that minute alterations on tbe ellipti* 
city of the earth’s orbit will produce oscillation 
of temperature in one direction for 10, 500 years, 
and theo in the other for the same lengthened 
period of time. [Glacial period.) 

", . . the inordinately great change of climate, on 
the prodigious lapse of time; all Included within this 
same glacial period.*— D a mein : Origin of Species (ed. 
18591. ch. ix., p. 294. 

* Cli mate, r.i. [Climate, «.] To inhabit, 

to dwell. 

** Leon. The blessed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilst yon 
Do climate here 1 * 

Shakesp. : irinfer'j Tale, v. L 

oil- mat - ic, cli - mat - i - cal, a. [Eng. 
climatic); -ic, -icaf.) Pertaining to a climate, 
dej indent on or limited to a climate. 

** In the extreme north of the island, the peninsula 
of Jaffua and the vast plains of N eura-k*la» a, and tl.e 
Wanny form a third climatic division ." — Sir J. £. 
Tennent : Ceylon, pt. 1 , ch. li. 

cli ma-tig'-i-ty, s. [Eng. climatic ; -£fy.] 
The act or process of climatizing. 

cli-ma’-tion, *. [Eng. clim(atize); -ation.) 
Acclimatization. ( Hortic . Regist.) 

cli'-ma-tize, v.t. & i. [Eog. c limat{e) ; -ice.) 

A. Trons The same as to acclimatise 
(q.v.). 

B. Infrunj. : To become acclimatized or 
accustomed to a new climate. 

cli-ma-tized, pa. par. ora. [Cumatize.] 

cli-ma-to-graph'-i-cal, a. [Eng. climates 
gra;i}i(y ) ; -tea/.] Pertaining to or connected 
with climatograpby. 

cli-ma-togr'-ra-phy, $. [Gr. kA^q (klima), 
gcnitl Kkiparoi (klimatos) = a climate ; and 
ypatpjj ( graphs) = a writing, a discourse, from 
ypd<pu> (gropho) = to write.] A description 
of or treatise on climates. 

tcli-ma-to-l5g -I-caL [Eng. climato!og(y) ; 
• ical .]’ Of, or pertaining to, climatology. 

"This . . . group. . . emlireceipopuUtiuusxclnsUy 
Affiliated to each other, rather than populations ex- 
hibiting the common effects of common social or 
climatological condition." — Latham : Varieties of 
Man. 

cll-ma-tol-o-gist, s. [Eng. climatolog(y) ; 
-isf.] 'One who makea a study of and is skilled 
in climatology. 

cli-ma-tol -o-£y, t. [In Fr. dimatologie, 
from'Eng., &c. dimat(e); o connective, and 
Gr. Aoyos (logos) = . . . a discourse.] The 
science which describes the climates of tbe 
several countries of the world now and in 
bygone timea, and attempts to trace the 
phenomena observed to their causes. (For 
details see Climate.) (Brande.) 

* cli -ma-tiire, «. [Fr. dimature.) The same 
as Clim’ate (q.v.). 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, role, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = o ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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“fluch borbiutrer* preceding «uU tne intcs, 

Have heaven aud earth together iteinonatrated 
Unto our c ilmature* and countryineu." 

SJtakcsp. : Hamlet. t, L 

di'-m&x, ». [Lat. climax, from Or. K\hia% 
(klimax) — a ladder, a staircase, from icAiVw 
(klinn) = to bend, to slope, to incline.) 

1. Literally: 

Rhetoric: Gradation, ascent; a figure in 
which the sense rises gradually step by step in 
a scries of images, each exceeding its prede- 
cessor in forec or dignity. 

“Some radiant Richmond every Age has grac'd, 
Still rising iu a climax. till the Fast. 

Surpassing All, is not to be surpoat/ 

Granville. 

2. Fig. : Tho highest or greatest point, the 
extreme. 

“But wo ha vo not as yet touched on tbecf/nMxof 
the difficulty ."— .Darwin : Origin qf Specie* (ed. 1850), 
ch, vlL, p. m 

* climb (ft silent), s. [Cmmp, r ] 

1. An ascent; the act of climbing or as- 
cending. (6«f. Review, Feb. 17, 1383, p. 20D.) 

2. The place climbed or ascended. 


climb (b silent), * clembe, * climrue, 
•c’ymyn, *clymbe, *clym, • clymo, 
•elemben. *cllmbcn (pa. t *cftm, 
*clumbc, * clnmb, * clem/Ic, * clomb, * clou mb, 
climbetl ; pa.par.'cfowftcn, * clQumben, m clumben, 
* ichimben, * iclemde., climbed), v.i. t. [A.S. 
climban (pa. t ctamh; pi. ebunbon), clym- 
mUm; O. FI. Ger. chlimban ; M. H. Ger. 
klinmen ; Dill, klimmen.) (Clamber.) 

A, Intransitive : 


L Literally: 

1. To ascend by means of the hands and 
feet,, to cl am her up, to mount with difficulty 
(generally with adv. vp). 

“ttehe clambe up to the walle one night" 

Perceval, 1 ,223. 


2. To creep np or ascend by means nf ten- 
drils, or by twining the Rtnlk or leaves round 
an v support. (Said of plants.) 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To ascend nr rise to a higher point In any 
way ; to mount. 

" Where entrance up from Eden easiest climb*. 
Cherubic watch . . ." 


*2. To reach to, to attain. 


Milton: P. L., bk. xL 


“Bowing hts head ngalust the steepy mount 
To climb bis happlneiw "—Shakctp. : Tlman, t. L 

B. Trans. : To ascend by means of the hands 
anil feet, to mount. 


“The aoremnlnc peacock chased in hot pursuit. 
And Climbed the garden trellises for fruit." 

Longfellow ; Talct of a Wag tide Inn: The Student'* 
Tale: The Falcon of Ser Foderigo. 

1] Crabb tliua distinguishes between to 
arise or rise , to mount, to ascend, to climb , nnd 
to scale : “ Tho idea of going upwards is 
common to all these terms ; arise is used only 
In the sense of simply getting up, but rise is 
employed [either in that sense orj to express 
a continued motion upward : a person arises 
[or rises) from his seat or bed : a bird rises 
in tho air, (he silver [quicksilver] of the 
barometer rises: tho three first [first three] 
of these, terms convey a gradation in their 
aenso; to arise or rise denotes a motion to a 
less elevated height than to mount, and to 
mount that which is less elevated thnn ascend : 
a person rises from his seat, mounts a hill, and 
ascends a mountain. Arise and rise aro intran- 
sitive only; the rest are likewise transitive 
. . . Climb nml scale express a species of ris- 
ing ; to c/£mft is to rise step by step by cling- 
ing to n certain body; to scale is to rise by an 
escalade or species of ladder employed in 
mounting the walls of fortified towns ; trees 
and mountains aro climbetl ; walls are scaled." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 


tualr walks by 
. . ."—Coo * : 

(2) .Spec. : Clematis ViXaVba. 

2. Ornith. (PL): A popular name of the old 
order Seansores, the third division of tho lo- 
aessores, nr Perching Birds, which includes 
all those which possess the peculiarity of 
climbing. Most of them have two toes in 
front nnd two behind. Eight British genera 
belong to the. Scansorea. 

3. Telegraphy: A boot provided with spurs 
or spikes, by means of which a person is 
enahled to climb telegraph-poles for purposes 
of repairs to the poles, wires, or insulators. 
An iron frame fitted with spikes, for affixing 
to the foot, or strapping to the leg below the 
knee, is often used for the same purpose, and 
for climbing trees. 

4. Railroad Engineering : A driving wheel 
of a locomotive, having a positive grip, as by 
cogs or pinchers, upon n rail or rack in ascend- 
ing or descending grades, (knight.) 

* climb -er (ft silent), v.i. [A modification of 
clamber (q.v.).] To climb, to clamber. 

*“ln scaling the yoongest to pluck off hlo beck. 
Beware bow ye climber for breaking your neck." 

Tinier, ck. xlvi., st 28. 

climb’-ing (b silent), *olym-yngC, pr. par., 
a., & $. [Climb, t>.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . partkip. odj.: (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb) : 
e.g.. The climbing perch. 

C. vis subst. : Tho act of ascending or 
mounting by means of the hands and feet. 

** Clgmyngx Scaiuio.’'— .prompt. Pare. 

• climbing-boy, s. A chimney-sweeper’9 
boy who used to be aentup chimneys to sweep 
them. 

climbing fumitory, a. A plant, Cory - 

dali8 claviculata. 

climbing-iron, a. [Climber, a. II. 3.] 

climbing-palms, a pi. A name given 
to palms of the genua Desmoncus. 

climbing-perch, s. 

Ichthy. : Atiabas seandens. An Indian 
apecies of perch which quits tho water and 
makes its way for considerable distances over 
the land. It is even said to climb trees, 
whence its specific name. [Anabas.) 

climbing-plants, s. pi. 

Bot. : Plants which climb hy tendrils or any 
similar appliances terminating at the stem. 
There are also leaf-climbers which do so by 
means of their sensitive leaves. 

clime, 3 . [Lat. clima.) The same as Climate 
< q.v.). (Cliietly poetical.) 

“Yet If thy light, fair Freedom, rested there. 

How rich lu charms were tliAt romantic cUmof 
n cman t : Modern Greece. 

•clime, •clymc, v.i. & t. [Climb ] 

* cli-na-men (pi. cli-nam'-i-na), s. I Lat., 

from Gr. irAii'to (klinfi) -- to betid, to bow’.) 
An inclination or disposition, a bias. 

“And long before tlie Appropriation [of wmle to new 
meaning*] is fixed and petrified, os It were, Into tlio 
Acknowledged vocabulary of the language, an InsrOHiblo 
clinamen (tu borrow n Lueretinn word) prepares tho 
way for lt.“— The Opium Eater' t tetter* to » young 
Man whom Education htu been neglected. 

cll-nan-thi-iim, $. [Mod. Lat., from Or. 
kAho) ( Mini- ) = a couch, a sofa, a bid-, and 
<u-0o? (anthos) — a (lower.] 

7 lot. : A reeeptaclo which is not lb-shy, 
and when it is snrrninulcd l>y nil involucre. 
Example, the Gompositai. 


M . . . greatly ciromuAcrlbed In t 
climber* of a moat luxuriant growth, 
Voyage*. voL L, bk. U. t ch. vL {/ficA ) 


t olimb'-a-blo (mh as m), a. [Eng. climb; 
'able.) That may be climbed or uscended. 

Climbed (b silent), pa. par. or a. [Climb, v.] 

©limb'-cr, • clym are (ft silent), s. [Mid. 
Eng. clime = Eng. climb; Mid. Eng. suflf. -arc 
*= Eng, *cr. ] 

I. Onl. l.ang. : One who climbs, or ascends 
by means of his hands and feet. 

“ Clgmare. Seantorf —Prompt. Pan. 

M Lowlln«« In young Ambition's bidder, 

WbtTeto tlio climber upward turn* his fa ca' 

Shakeap. : Jnliu* Cottar, It. L 

II. Technically: 

1 . Botany: 

0) Gen.: A plant which ascends by creep- 
ing along some support ; a creeper. 


clinch, * clench e, *clcnchyn, *clynchc. 

v.t. & i. libit. Mi nken — (l) to sound, i2) l<» 
rivet ; klink = a blow, n rivet : Sw. klinka (v.) 
=• to rivet, (s.) a l.tloli ; O. II. Ger. chlank- 
jan, chlcnken ; M. H. Ger. Menken = to knot 
together, to unite ; M. II. Ger. klinke = n bar, 
a bolt (Skmt). (Jf. O Fr. clenchc, Fr. clinche 
= a latch.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally ; 

(1) To rivet, to fasten firmly ; tb make or 
hold fust by bending nr folding together [IL). 

“ Clench vn. Hot u ndo. re/m mi a. "-/’ivra ;V. Pare. 

“Thou boat lilt the nail <iii the lead. And I will give 
thee six p , ds ft>r't, though 1 ne’er clinch shoe Again. 

He ium. A: FletcK : Martial Maid. 


* (2) To grasp firmly and strongly. 

“ 1a liarpe be gon clench* 

Gate of Kyng Horn. L^A 

(3) To fix or set firmly together especially 
of the teeth or the fingers. 

“When a negro bis head from his victuals withdrawn. 
And Clenches hie teeth and thrusts out hie paws. 
Here's a notable engine to open bis laws.'* 

Covrper : Sweet Meat ha * Sour Sauce. 
“At times he beats Ids heaving breast 
With clenched and convulsive fingera." 

Longfellow : The GoUlcn Legend, !v. 

2. Fig. : To settle, to determine, to make 
conclusive, to confirm or establish. 

“A sententious, epigrammatic form of delivering 
opinions has a certain effect of clenching a subject." — 
Me Qulncey: Work* led. 1803), voL IL, p. 23X 

IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : To alightly caulk the seams round 
the porta with oakum in anticipation of foul 
weather. (Knight.) 

2. Mech. : To turn over the pointed end of a 
nail so as to prevent its retraction. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To take a firm grasp of, to settle on any- 
thing. 

“The savages held ont a stick on which the birds 
clinched, and were im mediately tied by a small string." 
—Trans, of Buffon : Hitt, of Bird s, vi. l«5. 

2. To lie or be fixed closely together. 

“Toes that clinch together slgne [men] covetous snff 

luxurious."— Gauls: Mag-Attro-Mancer, p. 18A 

3. To make a pun. 

4. To limp, to hnlt, to walk lame. 

"The tothlr part lamed clyjuchis. and raakls hlr hyds. 
In loupie thrawln. and lynkfa of htr hyde." 

Doug. : VlrgU, 137. L 

clinch, eleneb, s. [Clinch, v .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Tlia act or process of securing or 
holding fast anything; that which serves to 
secure or hold fast. 

2. Figuratively : 

0) A word used in an ambiguous or double 
meaning ; a pun, a duplicity of meaning with 
an identity of expression. 

" Here one poor w»rd an hundred clenches makes, 
And ductile Dutue&s new meanders takes." 

Pope : Munciad, bk. 1. 63, M. 

(2) A halt. (Scotch.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Xaut. : A mode of fastening large ropes, 
consisting of a balf-hitcb with the end stopped 
back to its part by seizings. The outer end of 
a hawser is bent by a clinch to the leaf of the 
anchor. 

2. Mech. : The turning over and beating 
back the pointed end of a nail after it has 
passed through any material, so as to prevent 
its retraction. 

clinch-built, a. Built by what is called 
Clincher-work (q.v.). 

* clinch-tint, &. A miser, a niggardly 
follow. 

clinch-joint, s. The kind of joint made 
by clincher- work (q.v.). 

clinch -ring, s. A lap-ring, or open ring 
in which the parts on the sidoa of the opening 
overlap each other. (Knight.) 

clinched, clenched, pa. par. or a. [Clinch, 
r.] 

clinch'-cr, ciench’-er, s. [Eng. clinch 

clench ; -er.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally : 

1. A man whose business it is to clinch or 
rivet 

2. That which serves to secure or hold fast 
anything ; a cramp, a holdfast. 

“Tbo wimbles for tbe work Calypso found ; 

With thnao he pierced 'em. And with cffucAer* hound." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyury v. 318. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A conclusive argument or statement ; 
one which decides or ends a dispute or con- 
troversy. 

*2. A punster. 

B. Mech. : A tool lt>r clinching nails. 

clincher - built, clinker - built, a 

(Clincher- work.) 

cllnchcr-worlc, clinker- worlf, s. 

I, Lap-jointed work, n inode of building In 
which tiie lower edge of each plank overlaps 
the next one below it, like the went her- board - 


boil. b<5^; p6ilt, Jtfxfrl; cat, cell, ohorua. chin, bench: go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -mg. 
-cian, -tian = sham tion, -sion — a bun; -tlon, -sion = shun, -clous, -tioua, -sious = Shus. -bio, -cle, Ac. = bel, eel. 
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ing of a house ; the shingles or slates of a 
roof. Clincher-work Is used on boats of a 
lighter description, as the galley, gig, cutter, 
Ac. 

2. A mode of uniting the Iron plates of 
vessels, tanks, or boilers. In which the edges 
are lapped, and secured by one row of rivets. 
It is distinguished fiom carvel-build in the re- 
spect that in the latter the edges of the plates 
are brought together and tha joint covered by 
an interior lap or welt, to which the plates are 
secured by twn rows of rivets, oue to each 
plate. (Knight.) 

Clinch -Irig, pr. par., a.. As. [Clinch, p.] 

A, A B. A j pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (la 
8 eose 3 corresponding to those of tne verb). 

" Advanc'd the bin! of Jove: auxplclom eight I 
A milk-white fowl bl« dinrhing talons bore. 

With csre domestic pamper'd at the floor." 

Pojd: Bomtr't Odyury. bit. xv. 17S-I81. 

C, As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. I.it. : Tha act or process of securing or 
making fast by a clinch. 

2. Fig. : The act of deciding or ending a 
controversy or dispute by a conclusive state- 
ment or argument. 

II. Kaut. : Slightly calking the seams round 
tha ports with oakum, in anticipation of foul 
weather. 

clinching iron, $. 

1. Mech,: A clineher. 

2. Naut. : A caulking-iron. 

* Cline, dyne, *clynyn, v.t. (0. Fr. 
cliner; Lat, dino = to bend, to turo.] To 
bend, to bow, to incline. 

"Clynyn or declynyn. Dedino."'— Prompt. Pare. 

"With alle mekenes I clyne to this acorde."— 
fry Mytt., p. 114. 

cling, * clinge, * clyng, * clynge, 
* Clyngyn (pa. t. • dang, *c lange, dung ; 
pa. par. "clongen, w clungcn, *dunge, *clungyn, 
dung), v.i. A /. [A.S. clingan (pa. t dang; 
pa. par. elungen) = to become stilf, to wither 
away, to adhere ; Daa. klynge = to adhere, to 
cluster.] 

A. /TifraTmfire: 

I. Literally: 

* 1 , To wither away, to dry up, to fade or 
waste away. 

"Whan thou cloiosest for cold 

Or clyugeit for dry a." 

Langland : P. Plowman, 9,010. 

"I clyng. I eluehe, I croke. I couwe." 

Early Eng . Poemt, p. 149. 

*2. To shrink in consequence of heat; a 
term applied to vessels made with staves, 
when the staves separate from each other. 

"Some make covers like barrels, with iroo-hoope 
around them: These covers efiny. aa we Bay. with tne 
sunimewa drought, thea they drive the hoops strait, 
which makes them tight again." — Maxwell: Bee- 
nuit'er, p. 20. 

3. To adhere closely, to hang upon by twin- 
ing rouod or embracing. 

"The broil loag doubtful stood ; 

A» two spent swimmers that do cling together, 

And choak their art." 

Shaketp. .* Macbeth. L 2. 

* 4. To rush in violently, to attack or fall 
upon. 

"SlrClegls dynget la and clekes another." 

Morte Arthure, 1,8*4. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To adhere closely tn, to he devoted to. 

” Most popular coosol he Is grown methlnks : 

How tbe rout ding to him 1" 

Pen Jotuon : Catiline, lii. L 

2. To be tenacious of ; to resign with the 
greatest unwillingness and regret; to hold 
fast to. 

“The word is death > And what bath life for thee, 
That thou shouldst cling to it thus?" 

Benuitis: Ytt;>eri of Palermo, L L 

«[ Generally followed by the prep, to, but 
sometimes by upon. 

"With ferveot lore.aud with a face of grief 
Unutterably helpless, aod a look 
That seem'd to ding upon me. she Inquir'd " 

Wordiiovrth : Exairtton, bit. L 

* B. Tra nsit ive: 

1. To cause to wither or pine away, to dry 

up. 

2. To cause to adhere closely, to twine round 
or closely. 

" I clung my legs as close to his side as I could."— 
Swift. 

3. To embrace. 

cling (1), 3. [Cling, p.] The diarrhoea ia 
sheep. 


“OrU. raorbo, the c ling dleto. correpbv fasces 11- 
quldae nhrna ejeclt. et coufeatiin extvuoata, morte 
occumblL — />r. Walter : Etta y ton Sat. But, p. 6 li. 

* cling (2), 8 . [Dan. klynge =&bm\ch l a cluster.] 

1. A bunch, a cluster. 

"The cling of hlg-jwolo grains * 

Fletcher : Purple Itlowd, c. L 

2. An embrace. 

"Those sloser dinit of lore, where I pertaked 
Strong Loi-ss of bliaa" Ft etcher. (.Varral 

Cling'-er, 5 . [Eng. ding; -cr.] One who, or 
that which, clings or adheres closely (Zif. dfig.). 

cling'-ing, pr, par., a., A s. [Cling, v.) 

A. A B. As jrr. jxir. £ jxirticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of adhering 
closely to. 

cling'-man-ite, s. [Named in 1849 after tha 
Hon. T.’L. Clingman, Member of Congress 
for North Carolina.] 

Afin. : Tha same as JUftOAniTE (q.v.). 
cling' stone, s. (Eng. ding ; stone.) 

Horde. : A variety of peach in which the 
pulp adheres closely to tbe stone of the dru- 
paceous fruit. 

Cling - 3 ^, a. [Eog. ding; -y.] locliuad to 
cling, adhesive. 

clln’-ic, a. & 8 . [From Gr. kAivckos (klintkos) 
= of or for a bed ; kMVtj ( kline ) = a bed.] 

A* vis adjective : 

Med. : Pertaining to a bed, and especially to 
a siak-bed. It is used chiefly in connection 
with instruction communicated to medical 
students at the sick-beds of the hospital or 
other patients, but the more common word is 
clinical (q.v.). 

B, Aa substantive; 

L Ch. Hist. : A clinical convert (q.v.). 

IL Medical: 

1. A person confined to bed by sickneas. 

2. The examination of a patient confined to 
a sick-bed conducted by a professor in pre- 
sence of his students, and for their instruction. 
[Clinique.] 

Clin’-iC-al, a. [Eng. clinic: -a?.] The same 
as Clintc, a. (q.v.). The Clinical Society of 
London was founded iu December, 1867. 

"By ht» cfinfcaJ and nnoeee-wary observance*."— 
Fenner: The Bath t of Bathe (1650), p. 36L 

clinical convert, s. 

Ch. Hist. : A convert baptised on his sick- 
bed, if not even on his death-bed, 

clinical thermometer, $. 

Surg. : A thermometer, originally with a 
long bulb on a bent arm. The straight por- 
tion only is attached to the index-plate, which 
has a range from 80* to 120*. The method of 
using this form was to insert the balb in the 
armpit or in the. mouth. A small straight 
form is now generally employed. 

clln' -Ic-al-ly, a dv. [Eng. clinical; -Zy.J la 
a clinical maooer ; by the bedside. 

clin-i que, s. [Fr.] (Clinic, B. II, 2.] 

clink ( 1 ), * clenk, * clinke, * clinken, 

v.i. A t. [But. klinken = to sound, to tinkle, 
to ring ; Dan. klinge = to jingle ; Sw. klinga 
— to ring, to dink ; I cel. klingja =to ring.] 

A, Infra nsit ive : 

L Literally : 

1. To give out a short sharp tinkliog sound, 
as when two metallic bodies are struck lightly 
together. 

* 2. To beat smartly. 

"Theis peauntex . . . with clubbex of dene etele 
denkkrd iu he! lues ."— M arte Arthurr, 2,113. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 . (Of sounds): To jingle, to sound. 

" Smooth, soothing sonoda. and sweet alternate rime. 
Clinking, like change of helix in tingle t-uigle chime." 
C aw per : An Ode; Secundum Artem, ver. 2. 

2. To perform a maaual operation with alert- 
ness. (Scotch.) 

3. To fly as a rumour. (Scotch.) 

B. Trans. : To cause to give out a short 
aharp tinkling sound. 

“ I schxl clinken yon so mery a bell* 

That 1 seal waken al this compagnle.** 

Chaucer C T.. 14*07. 

*[ To dink on : To clap on. (Scotch.) 

To dink up: To seize any object quickly 
aod forcibly. (Scotch.) 


* clink (2), - clynk, r.i. A t. [Clinch.} 

A. Intrans. : To fasten, to clioch. 

" For to cfyn* and for to dryfe." 

Town e ley Mytt., p. HI 

B» TVcmatfive; 


1. To unite two pieces of metal by hamin«j- 
Ing. (Scotch.) 

IT This may heloog to Clink ( 1 ), v. 

2. To clasp. 

" She coft frae this wild tickler core, 

For new, a trencher d inkit ." 

Turcot : Pomu, p. M, 

3. Used improperly, as signifying to mead* 
patch, or joio ; in refereoce to dress. 


Clink, s. [Clink (1), v.) 

L Literally: 

1. A sharp sound, as of two metallic bodlee 
struck together. 

" I heard the dink and full of swords." 

Shaketp. : Othello. IL 8 . 

2. A chink, a key-hole. [Clinket.] 

" Tho" creepiug dose. l»ehind the ^ cket’s cffnk. 
Privily he peeped ont thro' a chink 

S pern er : Shc;>hcrd't Calendar. 

* 3. A prison.' 

II- Figuratively : 

* I. The jingle or assonance of rimea. 

* 2. A puu, a play upon words. 

* 3. A gossipiog woman, a talebearer, 

4. A sioart stroke or blow. 

5. Money. [I. 1 ; cf. Chink, s.) 


cllnk'-ant, a. [Clinquant.] 


clmk'-er, * clinc-ar, * klinc-ard, s. A a 

[Dut. A Ger. klinker; Dan. klinke, firtm tbe 
ringing sound given out when two pieces are 
struck together.] 

A- A 8 substantive; 

* 1. A kind of Dutch white sun-baked brick. 

"That goodly aouednet so curiously whujfed with 
JWncord brick, which likewise twves tbe strveU.'— 
Evelyn: Journal, L 24 (original MS. at Wotton). 

". . . curiously wharf ed with cl in cart (a kind of 
whito sunbaked brick) and of which material tb« 
spacious streets od either side are paved. (Bray s 
ed. of 1850). 

2. Bricks run together into a mass by ex- 
cessive heat iu the kiln. 

" Burrs and dlnkerf are such bricks as have been 
violently burnt, or masses of several bricks run to- 
gether in the clamp or kilo." — Qwilt : Ency. of ArcK, 
1 1, 824 

3. Scoria, or vitrified matter ejected from a 
volcano ; the refuse of a furnace. 

4. The scale of oxide formed in forging iron. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


Clinker-bar, s. A bar fixed across tha 
top of the ash-pit to support the slice used for 
cleaning the interstices of the bars. 


* clinker-bell, s. An icicle. 


clinker-built, a. [Clinch En-auiLT.] 

"Tha lugger pulled eighteen oars. dinker-buCt 
and very swift, even with a full cargo .” — Marry at * 
Snarleyyorw, voL iL. ch. xiiL 


clinker-work, s. [Clincher-wouk.] 


* clmk'-er, v.t. [Clinker, *.] To burn, to 
dry to a cinder. 

clink'-ered, pa. par. or a. [Clinker, t?.J 

1. Burnt to & cinder. 

2. Stodded with nails. 

cllnk'-et, 5 . [Eng. dink , and dimin. snfl -«*.] 
A keyhole. (PAiWip*.) 


clink'-ing, pr. pan, a., A s. [Clink, p.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjfcfire ; 

1. Lit. : Causing a clink or ringing aonnd. 

2. Fig. : Capital, very fine, excellent 

(Slang.) 

C. As subst. : The act of causing or emitting 
a clinking ooise. 

“ Five years ? a long lease for the dinttny of pewter.' 

—SKxkeip. • l Ben. 1 1'., IL 4. 

clink-stone, 8. [Eog. dink; stone, lo Ger. 

Adin^stetn.] 

Geol. : A compact rock, called also Phono- 
lite or Phonolyte, both terms implying that 
it rings like iron when struck with a 
hammer or anything similar. Its colour la 
greyish-bine, its fracture rough, its composi- 
tion mostly felsj<ar. It ia distinguished by its 
lower specific gravity from grey basalt, into 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father : we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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which It often passes. The base consists of 
zeolite with ortlioelase, In which are frequently 
imbedded crystals of glassy felspar. 


clinli'-um-boli, s. [Eng. clink and bell.] 
A mao who rings the choreh-bell. (ScofcA.) 


’• Now ClinkumbeU, wl rattlin' tow, 

Begins to jow au' croon." 

Burns : The Holy fair 


cli-no-chlbre, s. [Gr. *Am) ( 'kline ) = a 
conch, a bed, from *AtYu> (klino) — to make to 
bend, and yXwpog ( chldrGs ) = pale-green . . . 
greenish-yellow.] 

Min. : According to Dana, partly the same 
as Kipidolite and partly the same as Corundo- 
philitc, but the British Museum Catalogue 
makes it distinct from the former of these, 
and constitutes it the species of which the 
latter is n variety. 


the flower presenting a remote resemblance to 
the castor of a bedpost.] 

Bat. : A genua of plants, order Labiate. 
The wild basil was formerly called Clinojx >- 
dium vulgare, now the name given to it is 
Calamintha Clinopodium. [Basil, Calamin- 
tiia.] 


clin -quant (quant ss kant), a. & s. [Fr.J 

A- .4s adj. : Shining, resplendent, overlaid 
with tinsel or finery. 


" To-day, the French, 

All clinquant, all lu gold, like heathen god», 
Shauo down the Eugluh . . 

Shaketp. : Hen. VIII., L L 

B, vis siilwtonfive: 


1. Tinsel, gaudy finery. 

2. A meretricious alloy, also called yellow- 
copper or Dutch-gold. 


clin'-o cla§e, elm ^>-cla'-sTto, s. [Gr. 
kAu'tj (kline) = a bed, from *A«Vw ( klino) = to 
make to bend ; *Aati> (Wan), fut. >cAa<Tu> ( khtso ) 
= to break ; referring to the fact that the 
basal cleavage is oblique to the sides of the 
prism.] 

Min.: A monoelinic green subtranslucent 
mineral, with a hardness of 2*5—3, and a sp. 
gr. of 4* 10 — 4*36. The lustre is pearly on 
the face of the crystal, and on the rest is 
vitreous to resinous. Composition : Arsenic 
acid, 80*2; oxide of copper, 62*7; water, 
7*1 = 100. In England it occurs in Cornwall 
and Devon ; on the Continent in the Erzge- 
birge. (Dana.) 

cli no di-&g on-al, s. & a. [Gr. wVw 
(klino) = to beud, to incline, and Eng. dia- 
gonal (q.v.).] 

A- As SKbsfanfire; 

Crystnllog.: A diagonal or lateral axis in 
monoclime crystals, forming an oblique angle 
with the vertical axis. 

B. vis culj. : Pertaining to or in the same 
line as the clinodiagonal. 

clI-nd~cd'-rTte, S. (In Ger. ciinoedrif ; Gr. 
kMw] ( kline ) = a bed, and 26pa ( hedra ) =■ a 
seat, a base.] 

Min. : The samo as Tethauedrite (q.v.). 

cli-no-gr&ph-ic, a. [Gr. «AtVw ( klino) = 
to bend, to incline ; ypaqnx6<; ( graphikos ) = 
pertaining to writing; ypdfjuo (grnpho) = to 
write.] Pertaining to a modo of projection in 
drawing in which the raya are assumed to fall 
obliquely on the plane of projection. 

oil noid, a. [Or. xkiyg (kline) =3 a bed, and 
etSo* ( eidos ) = form, shape.] 

Anat. : Bearing a remote resemblance in 
form to a bed. 

ClinoUl processes or (more fully) the posterior 
clinoid processes: 

Anat. ; The angles of a lamella, called the 
dorsum selUv, behind the pituitary’ fossa. 
(Quoin.) 

cli nom’-et-cr, s. [Gr. k A tVrj (Win?) = a bed, 
and pirpov (metron) — a measure.] 

1. Math. Instru. : An instrument used In 
determining the slope of cuttings and em- 
bankments. It is called also a Latter-level. 
(A'nigW.) 

2. Carp. ; A carpenter's tool for levelling 
up sills and other horizontal framing timbers. 
(Knight.) 

3. (teol. : An Instrument for determining 
the dip of rock-strata. The ordinary form 
consists of a small pendulum or plummet 
moving on a grad anted arc, of 9U\ and enclosed 
in a flat rectangular case, which can be used 
os a square. It is generally attached to the 
compass employed in gcologicul surveying. 

oil no-met rlc, cli no-raot'-ri-cal, a. 

[iir. kA»Vt) (Wine) ~ n bed, and perpov ( inetron ) 
s= a measure, with Eng. sulf. -ic, -tcaZ.] 

1. Pertaining to the measurement of cry- 
stals, which have oblique angles between the 
axes. (Thillips.) 

2. Ascertained by the clinometer, or in any 
other wny pertaining to it. ( Phillips >. 

Cli nom'-ct r$r, 5. [Clinometer.] The act 
or operation of measuring the dip of geologi- 
cal strata. (Brands.) 

oil no p6d'-i-um, [Or. KAiyairii&m^Wtno- 
poilion ), from kA«Yco (klino) — tn make to bend, 
and ttovc (j>ohj), genit. wofiov (judos) = foot; 


-Clint, *klyrit, s. [Teel. Wrttr = a rock; Sw. 
& Dan. klint.) A hard or flinty rock ; any 
pretty large stone of a hard kind ; a rough 
coarse stone first thrown olf in curling ; dints, 
the shelves nt the side of a river. 

'*80 on roclces aad klyntet they runne and dryve."— 
MS. In Uarltiwell, p. -107 

* clint, v.t [Clinch, v.) 

clin to -ne no, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. clin - 
fon(ia), and pi. fern. adj. sulf. -cce.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Lobeliads, type Clintonia 
(q.v.). 

clln-td -ni-a, s. [Named after De Witt Gin- 
ton, a ineniber of the United States Senate, 
who was born in 1769 and died in 1828. Ho 
was a promoter of the project for connecting 
Lake Erie and the Atlantic by a canal, and was 
moreover a scientific man.] 

Bot. : A small genus of Lobeliads. There is 
no tube in the corolla, and the seed-vessel is 
very elongated. Two species have been intro- 
duced into British gardens from their native 
country, California. 

Clin'-ton-ito, s. [Named after De Witt Clin- 
ton [Clintonia], with suff. -tfe (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min . : A variety of Seybertite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in reddish-brown or copper-coloured foli- 
ated masses at Amity in the United States. 
It is called also Holmite and Chrysophane 
(q-v.). 

*clmt-$f, *clynt‘-y, a. [Eng. clint; -y.) 
Rocky, stony. 

" On ragtflt rolkls of bard hfirsk qubyn etune. 

With frosyn frontls cnld clynty clow Is ■ebaoe.” 
Doug. : Virgil, 200, 45. 

cli'-o, s. [Lat. Clio; Gr. KAeuo (kleio), from 
kKcos (kleos) = . . . glory.) 

1. Classical Archaology : 

(1) One of the Muaes, originally the Pro- 
claimed afterwards the Muse of Epic poetry 
and history. 

(2) A sea-nymph, sister of Beroe. 

2. Zool : The typical genua of the family 
Cliidfe, formerly called Clionidje(q.v-). Named 
after the sea nymph, and not the Muse. [1 (2).] 
Four recent species are known in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas, in Norway and in India. 
C?io borealis is found in immense abundance in 
the Arctic, and C. australis in the Antarctic 
aoas. They constitute a large part of the food 
of the whales. Eschricht estimated the micro- 
scopic pedunculated disea in its head at 
300,000. Pallas called the genua clione. 

3. ✓Isfroft. : An asteroid, the eighty -fourth 
found. It was discovered by the astronomer 
Luther on August 25, 1865. 

Cli on -a, s. [From Lat. Clio (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Sponges, the typical one 
of the family Cliimuhe (q.v.). The species in- 
habit brandling cavities in shells, the hardest 
of which their spicuhe enable them to Imre. 

oli-on'-i-dno, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. clio, gen. 
choniw) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. *irfa\] 

1. Zoology : 

• (1) Formerly a family of pteropodous mol- 
luscs, having Clio (called by l’allas Clione) for 
its type. Now it is called Cli id it*, to prevent its 
being confounded with No. (2) (q.v.). 

(2) A family of Sponges, typical genus 
Cliona (q.v.). In this aensc directly from 
Clioua. 

2. i'n/ironf. : Burrows like those of the 
Cl i on i dm are found from the Silurian onward, 
but it is not completely proved that they were 
made by representatives of this family. 


clI-£-so pk-Ic, a. [Gr. «A«ito (WWo) = Clio^ 
and <7 ch£uv (sophos) = clever, akilful. ] Pertain- 
ing to a literary society. (Ogilvic.) 

clip (1), •clippen, v.t. & i. [Icel. & Sw. 
klippa ; Dan.lilippe, all = to clip, to cut short.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Gen. : To ent w ith a pair of shears or 

scissors. 

" TUI ou the pyre I place tbee ; till I rear 
The grasi-y m^und, wjil dtp my sacred hair." 

Pops : Homer i Iliad, Lk. x xiil„ L 6.550, 

(2) Spec. : To shear sheep. 

" Laban wa* fj.-on to the sheep that sbolden b* 
clippld."~ WyclUfe: Ovnetit xxxl. 19. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To curtail, to cut short. 

"Even lu London they clip their words after one 
manner about the court, another la the city, nuU a 
third iu the suburbs."— S' wl/t. 

t (2) To move rapidly. 

II. Law : To debase or diminish coin by 
paring the edges. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To fly ewiftly, to scud along. 

•'We clip more swift than eagles." 

Quartet : Lmblemt, L 1A 

2. Fig. : To move swiftly. 

"The wings of vengeance clip as fast " 

Quartet : fmblerm, ilL 12. 

To clip anyone's wings: To put a check 
on any one's aspirations or ambition. 

” Then let hJro, that my love shall blAme, 

Or clip Love's irhigt, or quench love's flume." 

Sir J. Suckling. 

* clip (2), * clippe, * cluppen, v.t. & i. [A-S. 

clyppan.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To embrace, to clasp in one’s anus. 

"The quen hire dipt and keste." 

Il'iftidin of Palcmc, 8,2'tS. 

“ . . then embraces his son-in-law; then again 
worries be his daughter, with clipping her . , 
Shakctp. : Winter's Tale, v. 2L 

2. To encircle, to surround. 

’* A snake her forehead dipt. " 

Tennyton. 

3. To draw up close or tight, to hold 
tightly or finnly. 

" WIthouten mast, other myke, other myry hawelyne, 
Kable other capstan to dyppe to her unkrez." 

E. Eng. A It if. Poenu; Cleanneu, 418. 

II. Fig. : To shut in, to enclose, to confine. 

" Where Is he living, cf*>r In with the sca, 

Who calls me pupil T ‘ 

Shaketp. : 1 Ben. IV., UL L 

B. Intrans. : To embrace, to fondle. 

" Heo dupten, heo ousten." 

Layamon, U. Sib. 

clip (I), s. [Clip (1), v .] 

L Literally: 

1. The act of cutting or shearing. 

2. That which la cut off or shorn ; a shear- 
ing. 

* 3. A sheep newly shorn. 

" Ouod acho, My dip, my uuspnynd Ism, 

With mlthers milk yet iu your gam." 

Evergreen, 11. 20, ft. A 

II. Fig. : A slight blow. (Slang.) 

clip (2), s. [Cup (2 ), v.] 

1. Ordinary language . 

* 1. An embrace, a folding in the arms. 

2. Anything which holds or fastens two 
things together; a spring holder for letters, 
papers, &c. 

II. Technically: 

1. An instrument by which pots are raised 
by the cars. [Pot-clip, Kilp.] 

"Jlay lie your jhU may need my clip*.*— Eamtay: 
Scotch Proverb*, p. 62. 

2. Farming: 

(1) The whole amount of wool shorn in one 
season ; a shearing. 

(2) An instrument for pulling thistles out 
of standing com. 

*3. Oil War: Grappling-Irons, used in a 
sea-fight, for keeping two vessels close to- 
gether. 

" Athlr othlr featynyt with clyppyt keya." 

ll'al/dce, x. 655. (M.8.) 

4. Machine ry : 

(1) An oinbraoing strap to connect parts 
together. Thus the clips of an axle connect 
it and the springs. 

(2) An iron strap on a double or single tree 


boil, poilt, cat, qoll, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; oxpect, Xenophon, exist, ph 
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cliphouss— clivia 


With a loop, by which either is connected to a 
plough -clevis, the trees to each other, or the 
traces to the single-tree. 

(3i A projecting flange on the upper surface 
of a horse-shoe, which initially embraces the 
wall of the hoof. (Knight.) 

5. Fishing : Hooks for catching hold of flsli. 

•* Atnone the rocks. Ion* Iron books, here called dipt. 
fcW used tor cnlchlli* Ills flatu"— P. EdenkeiUn ; Moray. 
Statist. dee, viL &S7. 

clip plate, s. 

Carriages : The axle-band of a wheel. 

• clip heuss, *. [Eng. clip (2). i\, and houss 
= a house.] A house in which false money 
was to be condemucd and clipped, that it 
might he ho longer curreat. 

* clippe, v.t. [Cup, r.) 

" To cltppe : torulcre, tonsitare. m — Pathol. Anglicum. 

Clipped, dipt, po. par. or a. [Cup, ».] 

clip -per (1), *clip pere, *clyp-parc, 
clip-part, 5. [Icel. klippari ; Sw. Arlipparc ; 
Dan. klii>per.} 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

I. Gen. : Oue who or that which clips, 
t 2. Specially: 

(1) One who shears aheep. 

••Ho sh*l be lad ..»> lorab hlfor the clippere." 

— H'.vcJ^e .- ! uziah liii. 7. 

(2) A barber ; one who shaves or cuts the 
hair. 

"Clyppa re. Tontor, tonsatriz." — Prompt. Parv. 

(3) One who clips coin. 

“Of cUrpern of ro angers, of sullk takes he qaeatU.” 
—Lang toft, p. 235, 

**. . . the king himself will be a dipper.” 

Shakesp. : Ben. I'., Iv. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Something excelleot or onusually good 
In its way. 

2. (Of the form clippartl : A chatterer ; a 
talkative woman. (Scofcfc.) 

B. Technically: 

1. Farriery : A machine for clipping horses. 

2. Nnut. : A fast sailer, formerly chiefly 
applied to the sharp-built, raking schooners 
of America, and latterly to Australian pas- 
senger-ships. Larger vessels now built after 
their model are termed clipper-built. They 
are tow in the water and rakish. (Smyth.) 

clipper-built, a. [Cupper (1), s., B. 2.] 

clip'-per (2), s. [Cup (2), v .] One who em- 
braces. 

Clip pie, s. [From Icel. klippari [Clipper 
( 1)] ; Scotch suff- -»«.] A talkative woman. 
[Clippart.] (Scotch.) 

clip -ping (1), ‘clyp-pynge, rr. par., a., & s. 

[CLIP (1), V.) 

A. As pr . par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Cutting, shearing, or paring. 

2. Fig. : Excellent, unusually good. (Slan^.) 
“City of Loadoa drew Away a bit. and a clipping 

rxce followed, . . ."—Daily Telegraph. Jane 22. 1?“” 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of shearing, shaving, or cutting. 

•• Clyppvnge . Tontura,"— Prompt. Parv. 

** . . *od there Is clipping of frocks aud gowns, 
upper clothes and under, great And small ; such a 
clipping and sewing, as might have been dispensed 
*rlth • — Carlyle : French Devolution, pt li., bk- W„ 
ch. lit. 

2. The act or practice of debasing coin by 
clipping the edges. 

•• For the practice of clipping, pernldoa* as It was. 
did not excite in the common mind a detestation re- 
sembling that with which mea regsnl mnrder. arsna, 
robbery, even theft" — Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. xxL 

3. A piece dipt off, a shaving. 

II. Law: 

1. fiom/zn Law: Clipping or defacing the 
coin of the realm was made treason hy the 
Jctlian law. 

2. Eng. Law: By the statute 5 Eliz. c. 11 
clipping, marking, rouuding, or filing the coin 
was made high treason. ( Blackstone , hk. iv. 
ch. 6.) 

* clipping - house, * clippynge 
hewse, s. A barber's shop. 

*' A dippynge-hounte -• consorium, lonstrina” — Cathol. 
Angiicum. 


clipping-shears, s. pi. Shears for clip- 
ping horses. 

clipping- time, • clippingtime, *. 

1. Lit. : The time of aheariug. 

•• Laton f.-rde to ntm«n kep 
lu clippingtime to hi sc scp. 

Genesis and Exodus, 1.732 

2. Fig. : The nick of time. (Scotch.) 

•‘ I wad liked wmI, Jwt to hae come in at the clipping- 
time, and d en him a louoder vrt* my pikestaff . . . — 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxi. 

clipping -tree, s. Connected with 
shearing, sheltering shearers. (.Vorf& of Eng- 
land dialect.) 

“ Beneath that large old oak. which near their door 
Stood. — aud from the enormous breadth of shade 
Cboseu for the shearers covert from the sun. 

Then in our rustic dialect was called . 

The * Clipwng Tree," a name which yet It bears. 

n’ord-rtoorfA .■ Michael. 

clip -ping (2), * clup-pinge, * clup- 
punge, }nr. par., a., Sz s. [Clip (2), t\] 
AiB, As pr. par. £ part icip. adj . : (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive: 

L Literally: 

1. The act nf embracing. 

2. An embrace. 

*’ With Clipping aud k easing the! kaught here lone." 

— irttfiam qf Pal erne, 1,060. 

IL Fig. : An enclosure, a space enclosed. 

‘•Withynne the clippynge of the walles hy the aea 
syde." — Treviso, L 179. 

clips 0). * clippys, * clyppes, * clyp- 
pyce, * clypse, • clyppus, s. [Eclipse.] 
Ao eclipse. 

“Clyppyc* ( clypse K. P.) of the wood or moyue, 
Edipsis. — Prompt. Parv. 

“Hit is bat the dyppus of the sane. 

A nturt of A •' thierc. st 8. 

Clips (2), 3 . pi. [Clip (1), s -) Shears. (Scotch.) 

** For her forbears were brought in »htpe 
Frae yont the Tweed \ 

A bouoier flesh ne'er cross'd the Wipe 
Than Mailie dead 

Hums: Poor Malliet Elegy. 

• clips, v.i. [Cups (1), s.] To suffer an eclipse. 

■ "The soaoe is maid obscure til vs quheo It clip*. 

. . — Ccnnpl. Scot., p. 87. 

clip -sjr. * Clip Si, a. [Eng. clips ; -i = -y.] 
Dark, obscure, hidden, as though eclipsed. 

•• Now flore] Is fain* and now ol's.uire. 

Now bright, now clipsi of mancre." 

Pom of Pose, 5,351. 

clip '-tic, a. & s. [Ecuptic.] 

clique (pron. clek), s. IFr.] A number of 
persons (geoe rally few) associated for some 
questiooable purpose ; a party, a set, a coterie, 
"The buyers of pictures and the dealers in them are 
now, however, so large & body that ao Academical cli^ie 
could exclude from notice works of real power. — 
Time*, April 10, lfi'A 

cliqu-ish (pron . clek' Tsh), a. (Eng. diqu(e) 

. ish .] Pertaining to or characteristic of * 
clique. ( Athtnccum .) 

t cliqu-ish- ness (pron. clek'-ish-ness), s. 

(Eug. cliquish ; >ncss.] The quality or state of 
being cliquish. 

cliqu - ism (pron. clek 7 - ism), s. (Eog, 
cliqn(e) ; -ism.) Tlie habit or tendency to 
form cliques or parties ; party spirit. 

“ . . that it wm penetrated and permeated^ by 
narrow smrit of coterieism and cliquism . . —Mr. 
Carturrigkr s Parliamentary Speech, reported in Timet, 
April 10. 1874. 

v.i. [A reduplicated form of 
A word used to express the 
noise caused by the violent striking together 
of swords. 

'•The weapons clit^-dath. 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 45 L 


clish '-clash, 

clash (q.v.).] 


clish clash, s. 

chatter. 


(Clishcxash, r.] Idle talk 


cHsh -ma-clav-er. s. [Claver.] Idle 

conversation. (Scotch.) 

“WTiat farther clish maclaver might been aaid, _ 
What bloody wars, if Sprite* had blood to shed. 

Hums : The Bridge of Ayr. 

cU-si o-phyT-lum, s. [Gr. Kkitria (klisia) 
a place for lying down, a hut ; kXiVu ( klino ) 
to make to bend, and ^vXAor(pft'u/lon) = leaf.] 
Palccont. r A genus of fossil corals, family 
Cyathnphyllid®. It is found in the Carbom- 
ferous rocks. 

clis-tcn ter-a-ta, s. [Gr. ^XeurToc (kleislos) 
— that can be shut, and tin-epa (entera) = the 
intestines.] 


Zool. : An order of Brachiopoda, sometimes 
called Articulata, but the latter term was long 
in use for the Annulose sub-kingdom of ani- 
mals, and is therefore ambiguous. The valves 
of the hinge are uoited by teeth along the 
hinge-liue ; the lobes of the mantle are not 
completely free, and the intestine ends blindly. 

It includes the families Tcrcbratulidrc, Rliyu- 
concllida;, Tbecidiidae, Spirifcrid®, Pentamer- 
idfe, Strophoioenidie, and Productidse. The 
last four have no living representatives. 

clia-tcr, s. [Clyster.) 

clit, a. [Etym. uokoown.] ileaniog doubt 

ful. 

•• Fur tbea with us the day* more darkish are. 

More abort, cold, moyst. and stormy cloudy mf. 

For udm «3 more thaii toll tb* or pleasure lit. 

Mirrour for Magi*. : Biggins' Induction. (.Varei) 

clit 9 h, • clicche, v.t. [The same as clutch 
(q.v.).] To seize, to grasp, to catch. 

** if any of them be athirst, he butii an eartheo pot 
wherewith to ditch up water out ol the naming river. 

— Holland : Xenophon's Cyro^<rdia, p. 4. I french : 

On Some Def in our Eng. Did., p. 14. > 

elite, elites, clithes, clith'-cr-cn, *• 

[Cf. A.S. clife = agrciuony, a bur.] 

1. Of the forms elite, clithes, and clitherea* 
Galium Aparine. 

2. Of the forms elite, elites, and clithes: 
The Burdock (Arctium Lappa). 

cll-tel'-lum, s. [From Lot. cliUlla, pi. = » 
pack-saddle, a pannier.] 

Zool. : The thicker part of the cylindrical 
body in an earth-worio. It is called also the 
saddle. 

" The secood accessory organ !• that thickened part 
of an earth-worm which 1 b situated between the thir- 
tieth and the fortieth segment* ; it is called the effete 
fum. and when two earth-worm* are disturbed the 
adhering dttdla are the last part* to give way. - 
Oicen .* Invertebrate Animals, lect. xiL 

cll-tor’-i-a, s. [From Gr. xheiTopic (kleitoris) 
= the Clitoris, which the flowers of the 
plant were supposed somewhat to resemble. 
[CLITORia.] 

Bot. : A large geo os of papilionaceous plants 
tribe Pliasenlese, sub-tribe Clitorie®. It con 
sists of climbiog plants with blue, purple, 
scarlet, pink, or white flowers. C'liforia 
TYntofea comes, as its name imports, from 
Ternatc, one of the Molucca Islands. It has 
hlue flowers. It is cultivated in this conntry, 
as are various other species of the genus. Its 
root is emetic. 

Cli-tbr'-X-c-fe, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat ditorio 
and fern, pi adj. suff. -etc.) 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Phaseolese, type Clitori* 
(q.v.). 

Cli'-tor-is, s. [Gr. tchenopCc ( kleitoris ), per- 
haps from kA ( iw ( kleio) = to enclose.] 

Anat. : A small eloogated body concealed 
between the labia of the female organ ol 
geoeratiou. 


* clit'-ter, r.i. 

To make a ooise 


I A variant of clatter (q.v.).l 
like harness, Ac . (Palsg raw.} 

clit-tcr-cl&t'-ter, [A reduplication ot 
clatter (q. v.).] Chatter, idle talk. 

“One continued clitterclatterf—Suift. 

•clive, s. [Cliff.] 

•cllve (1). t ».i. [Icel. HI/a=to climb; Sw. 

khfva ; Dan. klyve ; A.S. cl (fan =to stick, 
to adhere.) [Cleave.] To climb up, to 
asceod. 

*• Zene *tepe* huerby by difth en hegh."— AyenbUe, 
p. 132. 

•cliVO (2), v.i. [Cleave, v.) 

* cliv*-cr, a. [A.S. dyfer (?).] Sharp, keen (T). 

“On the clothede the neddro U cof. *Dd te deveJ 
diver on sinnea."— Bestiary, 2A>. 

* cllv'-er, s. [A.S. clifcr.) A claw, a talon. 

** Ich habbe bile *tif aud strooge, 

And gods clieer* sebarp Mid long*. 

Owl and Xtght ingale, 959. 

cll'-vers, s. [Cleavers.] 

^ Evergreen diver : Rubia peregrina. 

Clives, s. [Clive, Cleave.] A hook with a 
spring to prevent its unfusteuiug. (Iinight.) 

cliv -i-a, cliv-e-a, 5. [Named after the 
Duchess of Northumberland.] 

Bot.: A beautiful genus of African Amaryl- 
lids, with orange - yellow or reddish-yellow 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; __ __ . 

or, wore, wolf, werk, who, sen ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cut, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, oa - e. ey - q 
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dowers. Two are cultivated in British green- 
houses, 

Cliv-i-na^ [Mod. Lat., apparently from 
Class. Jit. clivus = a hill, but why so called Is 
not obvioua. Agassi* says Clivia (noin. prop.)] 
Entom. : A genua of insects, family Cara- 
bidse, sub-family Scaritinie. Thay have the 
anterior tibiae dentated, which enables them 
to burrow. They live under stones on the 
margins of rivers and other dump places. 
Two are British, Clivina fossor and C. collaris. 

* cUv'-lrig, a. [Mid. Eng. dive = cliff,] Slop- 
ing, inclining. 

■ s. [Lat, clivus = a hill.] [De- 

clivity.] An Inclination, whether ascending 
or descending ; a gradient. 

• clo' a, s. [Gael, clo = raw cloth.] Coarse 
woollen cloth. 

"A sort of coarse woollen cloth called dor, or cad- 
does, tho manufacture of their wives, made .nto short 
Jackets and trowsors, U the cummou dress of the men." 
— rffrtf. Acc. , xvL ltta. 

clo a'-ca (pi. olo-a'-9£B), s. [Lat.] 

• L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sewer, an underground drain or 
conduit. 

TI Tho Roman Cloaca Maxima (the greatest 
or main aewer) Is said to have been con- 
structed, or at least commenced, under the 
auspices of king Tarquinlus Priaeus, about b.c. 
688. It is still used in the drainage of Rome. 

2. A privy, a house of office. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : A part of the intestine in whieh 
tho intestinal, ovarian, and urinary outlets 
terminate. This structure exists in binla, 
in reptiles, in the amphibia, and In 
tha mammalian order Mouotreinata. In 
tha rotifers also the perivisceral cavity ter- 
minates in a dilatation or cloaca, which 
forms the common outlet for tho digestive, 
generative, and water - vascular systems. 
There is a cloaca also in insects, and one also 
in the social ascldians. The latter Is the 
common cavity iuto which the atrial chambers 
open. 

In the embryonic development of msn there 
Is a period during which a cloaca, like that of 
tho inferior animals, exists. 

2. Pathol. : The opening, In cases of morti- 
fication, leading to tha enclosed dead bone. 

Clo a'- Cal, n. [Lat. cloacalis = pertaining to 
a rioncn.J Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
cloaca. 

" The excreta ire voided through a cloaca I poMige." 
—Dartrin Detrent of .Wan (1871). vol. L, p. 16. 

cloak, tclokc, S. [0. Fr. elogue, cloke, clockc ; 
from Low Lat. cloca =. (1) a bell, (2) a horse- 
man ‘a cloak. I 

1. Lit . : A loose wide outer garment worn 
over tho other clothes ; a mantle. 

** Then give him. for a »oldler meet, 

A soldier' n cloak lot winding-sheet.'' 

Scott : Ilokeby, vl. S3. 

2. Fig. : A disguise, a blind, a cover ; any- 
thing used as a means of concealing one’s 
thoughts or plans. 

"Nut uilng your liberty for a cfoa* of mallaiou*- 
neM."— 1 Peter U. 16. 

H Crnbb, after ahowiug that cloak, mask, 
llind, and veil, when used figuratively, are all 
employed In a bad sense, thus discriminates 
between them : “ The clotik, as the external 
garment, is the most convenient of all cover- 
ings for entirely keeping concealed what we 
do not wish to bo seen : a good outward 
deportment serves as a cloak to conceal a bad 
character. A ma*k only hides the face ; n 
mask therefore serves to conceal only as much 
as words and looks can effect A blind is 
Intended to shut out the light and prevent 
observation ; whatever, therefore, conceals 
the real truth, and prevents suspicion bv n 
tilse exterior, ja a Iliad. A veil prevents a 
person from seeing as well as being seen ; 
whatever, therefore, obscures the mental sight 
arts as a veil to the mlud'a eye.” (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

cloak anemono, e. 

Zool. ; ./li/urn-fl'a palliata , commensal with 
crabs. 

• cloak- bag, s. A bag In which cloaks 
and other clothe* were carried ; a portnmu- 

teau, a trnvellmg-bag. 


cloak pins, s. pi. 

1. Large pina used to fasten a cloak. 

2. The pegs affixed to a rail, on which to 
hang up clonks, coats, &e. 

•‘A huge pair of stag's at) tiers, which. . . Staved f. <r 
wh«v we vulgarly call cloak' pi tis."—ScoU : Monastery, 
cb xlil. 

cloak room, *. A room or office at 
places of public resort, as a railway station, 
Ac., where cloaks, small parcels, Ac., can be 
left in charge fur a time. 

cloak, t cloke, v.t. [Cloak, *.] 

1. Lit. : To cover or dress with a cloak. 

2. Fig. : To hide, to conceal, to cover over. 

"She by creation w<u, till «»ie did fall: 

Thenceforth she sought fur helps to cloke her crime 
wlthalL" Spentcr : F. y.. II., vil„ 45. 

* Cloak’ age, s. [Eng. cloak ; • age .) The 
act of covering with, or a* with, a cloak. 
(U'orccster.) 

Cloaked, pa. par. or a. [Cloak, v.] 

* cloak'-cd 1#, * clok-yd-ly, adv . [Eng. 
cloaked; -ly ] In a concealed or underhand 
manner; aecretly, not opeoly ; as a blind or 
cover. 

“Clokydly wlthowt the! obey very tnych, 

Aud mwerdly the most uiayater wer no hryeb." 

Songt and Carol*, p. 66. 

t cloak'-er, s. [Eng. cZoafe; -er.] One who 
cloaks or conceals. 

cloak'-ing, t clok-lng, pr. par., a., k s. 

[Cloak, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb) 

C, As substantive: 

* I. Literally ; 

1. The act of covering or dressing with a 
cloak. 

2. A rough woollen material adapted for 
making cloaks. 

II. Fig. : The act of hiding or concealing. 

" Snch men had need to tak* heed of thetr dissem- 
bling and clokingt.’—Strypo; Record*, Ho. *0, Spittle 
ly Sir. Latimer. {Rich.) 

* cloate, s. [Clote.] 

* cl oath, *. [Cloth.] 

•cloathe, v.t. [Clothe.] 

*clob-bed, l| clob -bet, a. [Clubbed.] 
Club-like. 

“Grete cfoMef staves." Chaucer : C. T., IS, 389. 

t clob-ber, s. [Gael, clahar = filth, dirt.] A 
kind of coarse paste composed of flour and 
pulverised cinders, used by cobblers to conceal 
craeka or breaks in tho leather of cobbled 
shoes. 

clob'-ber-er, S. [Eug. clobber; -er.] 

1 1. A cobbler who makes use of clobber to 
conceal defects in his work. 

* 2. A cobbler or patch er, whether of clothes 
or boots. 

CI09C, s. [Close, s.J (Scotch.) 

* clogh'-ard, *. [Fr. c tocher, from cloche = a 
clock.] A clock-tower, a belfry. 

'’King Bdwanl tho Third Unlit, In the little sanc- 
tuary, a clochard of stone and timber . . Wocver : 
Pun. Mon., p. 4dL 

Cloph -ax-et, a [Gael cfoicAran, from doich 
=■ a stone, and perhaps rann = a song.J The 
Stoua-elmtter, Motacilla rubicola (Linn.). 

"The curlow or whoap, and dacha ret are summer 
birds.*'— P. Caput h : Perdu. Statist. Acc.. lx. 4 is). 

“ clocho, * olouebo, * olowcho, * eloko, 
'kloke, *. [Clutch, .«.] a clnw, a talon. 

” Ho [the eat] w»l . . . oroouhon us or el a wen ns, 

Ana lu hUo clouchc t holde." 

Langtamt: P. PUnoman, 30«. 

cl6ch' cr (ch gutternl), v. i. [Gael, clochar^ 
a wheezing in the throat.] To cough violently. 
(Scotch.) 

“ cloch'-er, ’clok-crro, * 10 Fr. clorhier, 

ctokier; Fr. clocher ; Low Lat. clocurlum, from 
cloca = n clock.] A belfry, a olock-tower. 
"Clok*ere {clocher P.) or bolfmy. Campinllo.” — 
Prompt. Parv. 

clock (1), * eloko, ’clok, clokko, i. & a. 

[A.iS. eluega; I cel. klukka, kloeka ; Sw. klocka; 
Dan. klokke ; Wei. cloch ; Fr. cloche ; Dut kick ; 
Ger. glocke ; Ir. clog; all = a clock, n bell. 


The origin of the word is doubtful, but It Is 
probably connected with oUtck (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordiiuiry Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IT. 

" When tho clock struke twelL"— Townetey SfytL. 

p. 115. 

" The clock ho* struckrn twolve nnou tho bell." 

S\a-.eip : Comely of Krrori, L a. 

* (2) A watch, especially one which strikes 
the hours. 

* (3) The striking or strokes of a clock. 

"I told the clock* and wotch'd tho waiting; light.** 
Dry den. 

*(4) The clock of a stocking: Flowers or 
figured work about the ankle, probably be- 
cause used originally of bell-shaped ornaments. 

’’ Ills stockings with sliver clock* wore ravished 

from him."— Sio{ft. 

(5) The balloon-like fruit of the Dandelion, 
Lcontodon Taraxticum. Named from the prac- 
tice of children, who playfully blow away the 
feathery globe to ascertain “ what o’clock it 
ia.” 

* 2. Fig. : A guide, a monitor. 

” Hlo equal had awaked them ; and his honour, 
Clock to Itself, knew tho true minute, when 
Exception bid him erpe^k, nud. at tills time. 

His tongue obey'd his hand . . 

Shakoep. : Air* Well that End* Well. L 2. 

IF 0 , c?ock = of the clock, is used as equiva- 
lent to by the clock; as, what o'clock is it f — 
what time is it by the clock ? 

"What 1st o’clock l — Upon the stroke of four."— 

Shaketp. : Richard III., iiL 1 

II. Technically: 

1. fforol.: An instrument differing from a 
watch in not being adapted to be carried on 
the peraon, and having a motive weight or 
spring, a train of gearing, index hands, and 
figured dial, and a pulsative device to deter- 
mine the rate at which the mechanism shall 
move. 

(1) Hist. : The dial waa an early invention 
for keeping time. [Dial.] Tire clepsydra 
followed next [Clepsydra.] One of these 
latter instruments, that of Pkito, b.c. 372, 
was made to sound upon organ -pipes the hour 
of the night when the dial could not be seen. 
Wheel-work set in motion by springs and 
weights was known in the time of Archimedes, 
287—212 b.c, and applied to mechanical en- 
gines and toys. Two other appliances were 
needful to make a clock, viz., to join the wheels 
to a pointer which traversed the dial, and to 
coolrive a mode of regulating the speed of tha 
going-works. When these features were united 
to complete tha mechanism of a clock is not 
known. About a.d. 1000 Ebu Juui9, of the 
Saracenic University of Cordova, in SpaiQ, 
had a pendulum clock to which it is thought 
that Gerbert, a student at that seat of learn- 
ing, and afterwards Pope Sylvester II., added 
the escapement. In a.d. 1288, u clock was 
placed in tbe palace yard, London, and shortly 
after that date they began to be supplied to 
cathedrals, churches, palaces, town halls, Ac., 
till at length thay became numerous every- 
where. 

(2) Kinds of clocks now in use : 

(a) A church dock is called in the trade a 
tower clock ; Us external appearance is 
familiar to everyone. 

(b) A chiming clack, sometimes called a 
musical clock, is one in which the hours or 
fractions are marked by a carillon. These in- 
struments were first made in Germany as early 
as a.d. 1580. 

(c) A regulator Is a watchmaker’s clock of 
superior quality for regulating time-pieces. 

(d) An astronomical clock is one which has a 
compensating pendulum, nnd is otherwise of 
marked quality ; it is used in determining 
time when astronomical observations are being 
taken. 

(r) An electric clock 1s one whose movements 
are regulated by electro-magnetic devices. 

2. Astron. : [1. Ilorol. ]. 

a Elect. : [1. Ilorol.]. 

B. As adjectit'c : (See the compounds), 
clock-alarm, 

Horol. : A device in a clock, which Is cap- 
able of such arrangement that when a certain 
hour is reached n repetitive alarm shall be 
struck upon a belL (Knight.) 

clock calm, s. 

Naut. : A perfect CAlm. 


boil, b<^; p<£Ht, cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bench; £0, gem; tliln, this; sin, 09; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. -Idg, 

-clan, -t lan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tton, -?lon = zh&n. -tlous, -sious, -clous — shus. -bio, -dlo, &e. = bel, d^L 
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clock-case, $. The frame or case in 
which the works of a clock are contained. 

t clock-finger, $. The hand of a clock. 

clock-maker, s. One whose business 
or profession it is to make and repair clocks 
and watches. 

clock movement, s. k a, 

1. yis jw&afonJu’e : 

IloroL : The movement of a clock. 

2. A< adjective : (See the compound). 

*[ Clock-movement hammer ; The striker of a 
clock which sounds the hour upon the bell or 
gong. (Knight.) 

clock-pillar, s. 

Iforol. : One of the posts which coonect. 
and at the same time hold at the precise dis- 
tance apart, the plates of a clock-movement. 
(Knight.) 

clock setter, s. lie who regulates or 
sets the time for clocks. 

"Old time the dock-tetter, that bald sexton time.*’ 
Shake tp. : Bing John. ili. l. 

clock spring, $. 

Howl. : A coiled steel spring in the goiog- 
barrel or the striking-barrel of a clock-wheel. 

clock stars, s. pi. A name for the 
nautical stars which, from their positions 
having been accurately ascertained, are used 
for determining time. 

•clock-stocking, s. A stocking em- 
broidered with figured work about the ankle. 
[Clock (1). A., I. (4).] 

clock-tower, s. A tower especially de- 
signed to hold a clock, with its quarter and 
half-hour bell*. 

clock-watch, s. A watch adapted to 
strike the hours and quarters, similarly to a 
clock, as distinguished from a repeater, which 
strikes the time only when urged to do so, as, 
for instance, by pushing in the stem. 

clock work, s. 

I. Literally : 

1. The works or movements by which a 
Clock is set in motion and regulated. 

2. Any works or machinery of a nature 
ehnilar to those of a clock. 

"You look Ilk© a puppet moved by clockwork."— 
Arbuthnot. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Any delicate machinery. 

2. Used to convey the idea of perfect regu- 
larity and punctuality. 

"The nicest constitution* of goverumeut are often 
like the finest pieces ot clock-work. . . ." — Pope; Thought* 
on Various Subjects. 

*J Clock-work lamp : 

Lighting: A lamp in which a clock-work 
mechanism pumps up a continuous supply of 
oil to the wick. Mechanism has even been 
used to light the lamp at a prearranged time. 

cldck (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A beetle. 

■’ The Brize, the black-armed clock." 

E. More: Life of tht Soul, i. 4L 

Clock (1), v.t. [From clock (1), s. (q.v.).] To 
strike in a particular way. 

To clock a bell : 

Music: An objectionable method of ringing 
or chiming a bell by attaching a rope to the 
clapper and swinging it to and fro till it 
tonches the side of the bell, the latter being 
allowed to remain stationary. Many valuable 
bells have thus been cracked. 

clock (2), * clocke, * clok, * olokkjp, 
• cloyke, v.i. & t. [A.S. cloccan (?); Dut. 
klokken; Dan. klukke; Ger. glucken ; Lat. 
glocio .] [Cluck.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To call as a hen, to cluck. 

"C7ofc*yn as hsnnys K. clocke P. Critpio, frigulo." 
— Prompt Pare. 

* 2. To hatch eggs. 

# B. Trans. : To call as a hen her chickens. 

"So long doth the great brood-hen clock her chick- 
©ds. as she takes them to beher'a." — l A. Northampton : 
PiDcced. against Garnet, Ft 4. h. 

* clock -er, s. [Eng. dock, v. ; -er.] A hen 
sitting on eggs. 

" Crib some docker' t cbnckl© brood." 

Tarrat: Poems. 


clock'-ie-d<f\fc\ clok le doo, 5. [Etymol. 
doubtful] The pearl oyster, found in rivers. 

clock'- mg, pr. jar., a., k s. [Clock, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sulst. : The act of calling as a hen 
her chickens ; the noiee of a hen when calling 
her chickens. 

clocking-hen, s. 

1, Lit, : A hen sitting on eggs. 

2. Fig. : Used to indicate a woman past the 
time of child-bearing 

clocking- time, clecking-tlme, s. 

The time or period nf hatching 

"A© toon's th© cloetm'-lhne Is by, 

An" th© wc© pouts begun to cry." 

Burnt : Epistle to J. Banktne. 

clock-led- die, s. [Eng. clock ; and Scotch 
leddU — lady. ] Local name for tlie Lady-bird. 

t Clock -loss, n. [Eng. clock ; -less.] Without 

8 clock. 

" Clocklen so Just to measure time's partition." 
Sylvester: Da Bartas, 1st wk., 3rd day, 373. 


• clod'-der, v.i. [Cloo.] To coagulate. 

. It might not dodder and congeal toKethsr."— 
Hall : Works, lv. 500. (fiavls*. ) 


clod -di-ncss, $. [Eng. cloddy ; -n*s$.] The 
state or quality of being cloddy. 

Clod'-ding, pr. par., a., k s. [Clod, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of forming or gathering into clot* 
or clods. 

2. The act or process of breaking clods In 
ploughed land by rolling. 


*clodding-mall, * cloddynge malic, 

s. A mallet or beetle for breaking up clods. 

" A cloddynge betyll or malls. Ooca, Occatorium ." 
— BuloeL 

t clod dish, a. [Eng. clod; -wA.] Boorish, 
doltish, coarse, clumsy. 

"He begun to wonder where Mr. Melton got his 
boots from. Mid glanced at his own, which, though 
made In St James' Street seemed to him to have * 
cloddiih air." — DisraeH ■ Conlngtby, hk ILL.ch. v. 


clod, * cloddo, s. [A later form of dot (q.v.). 

(Skeat . )] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. A lump or clot of earth or clay ; as ranch 
earth or clay as coheres into one mess. 

"Cloddo. Gleba" —Prompt. Parv. 

" The clodt of the valley shall be sweet unto him, 

. . "—Job xxL $3. 

2. A lump or mass of metal 

", . . two massy clodt o i Iron and brass." 

Milton: P. L., xt 565. 

3. A mass of anything formed into a single 
lump, 

"... swallows congealed In clodt of a slimy sub- 
stanc© . . — Carew. 

4. The ground, the turf. 

"Byzanllans boast that on the clod, 

Where once their sultan's horse has trod. 

Orowa neither grass, nor shrub nor tree." 

Swift. 

5. A clot of blood. 

6. A clew or ball of yarn. 

7. A kind of flat loaf, made of cnarse 
wheaten flour, and sometimes of the flower of 
pease. (Scotch.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything vile, base, or earthy, as op- 
posed to spiritual. 

" The spirit of mau, 

Which God Inspir'd, caunot together perish 
With this corporeal clod" Milton : P.L. , 786. 

2. A clodhopper, a blockhead, a thick- 
skulled fellow. 

•' The vulgar 1 a scarce animated clod. 

Ne'er pleas'd with aught above 'em.** 

Dry dm. 

B. Butchering: The part of the neck-piece 
of an ox nearest the shoulder. 

t clod-breaker, s. One whose business 
it is to break up the clods on a field. (Ap- 
plied in contempt to a farmer.) 

" The old miserly clod-breaker . . ."—Scott : Bob 
Boy, ch. lx. 

clod-crusher, 5 . An implement for 
crushing large clods after ploughing. 

clod, * clodde, *clotte, v.i. & t. [Clod, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To form or gather into clods 
or lumps : to coagulate, to clot. 

" Let us go find the body, and from th© stream. 
With la vers pure, and cleansing herbs, wash off 
The c lotted gore." 

Milton : Samton Agonittet, 1728. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1 To cover with clods or lumps of earth. 

" Clodde hem large, as wel thal may be wise." 

Palladios, bk. Xll., L 8. 

* 2. To break up the clods or lumps of clay 
in a field hy rolling. 

•' To clodde or elotte land. OccoP—Huloet. 

3. To pelt with clods. 

t 4. To throw violently, to hurl. 

"I elodded him like a atane ower the craigis."— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xi. 

clod -ded, pa. par or a. [Clod, t>.] Gathered 
or formed into clods or lumps ; coagulated. 
"Black and clodded together.” — Burroughs : Phy- 
jrfdfc, 1624. [/lallitrdl.) 

*clod'-der, •clod-dre, s. [Cloo.] A clot 
or lump. 

" In cloddres ot hlod his her was clunga" 

Legends of Eoly Bood, p. 143. 


clod-dy, a. [Eng. clod; -y.] 

1 1. Lit. : Full of clods or lumps ; consisting 
wholly or largely of clods. 

* 2, Fig. : Earthy, mean, hase, worthless. 

" The glorious sun. 

Turning with splendour of his precions eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold." 

ShaJctsp. : K . John, liL 1. 

* clode, v.t. [Clothe.] 

Clod-hop-per, s. [Eng. clod, and hopper 
(q.v.).] A clownish, boorish fellow ; an awk- 
ward rustic, a hoor. 

clod'-hop-ping, n. (Fmg. cZoci, and hopping 
(q.v.).] Clumsy, loutish. 

" A clodhopping messenger."— C. Bronti ; Jane Eyre, 
ch. xx. 

olod'-mell, s. [Eng. clod, and null = mallet.] 
A large mallet for breaking the clods of the 
field, especially on clayey ground, before har- 
rowing it. [Cloddino-mall.] 

dod'-pate, s. [Eng. clod, and pate (q.v.).] 

1. A stupid, thick-headed fellow, a dolt, a 
blockhead. 

2. A thickhead. 

"... more logic than I expected from your clo>l- 
pate." — Smollett: L. Greaves, ch. vili. [Davies.) 

Cldd'-pa-ted, a. [Eng. clod , and paled (q.v.).] 
Stupid, thick-headed, doltish, blockhead. 

" My clodpated relations spoiled th© greatest genius 
In th© world, when they hied me & mechanlck."— 
Arbuthnot. 

Clod poll, s. [Eng. clod, and poll (q. v.).] A 
thick-headed fellow, a blockhead, a clodpate. 
"This letter being so excellently Ignorant, he will 
find that It comes from a e lodpoll." — Shakes p. : Twelfth 
Bight, id. 4. 

* cloere, s. [Etym. unknown.] A prison or 
dungeon. (fFftarfon.) 

*olof, *cloff(l), s. [Clove.] 

* cloff (2), s. [Clough.] 

* cloff (3), $. [Cliff, CleveJ 

clof-f mg, s [Corrupted from clove-tongue (7)1 
Some species of Helleborns. [Clove-tongue.] 

dog, * clogge, v.t. k i. [Cloo, 3 .] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To encumber or hamper with a weight; 
to load, especially with anything atlcky or 
clogging. 

"... if h© were opened, and you find so mnch blood 
In his liver as will clog the footof a flea, . . ." — Shakes]).: 
Twelfth Bight. ilL 2. 

"The wings of birds were clogged with Ice and snow." 

Dryden. 

2. To choke up 90 as to hinder free passage. 

3. To load or encumber in any way ; to 
hinder or obstruct. 

" His majesty's ships were over-pestered and clogged 
with great ordnance, whereof there is superfluity.' — 
Baleigh. 

4. To form clots or lumps upon. 

" And carnage clogs their hands, and darkness Alls 
their eyes " 

Pope .* Earner’s Iliad, hit. xvli., t 449. 

*5. To weight, to weigh down, to balance. 

* 6. To put on clogs, to furnish with clogs. 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oub, ciire, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, ae. 00 — e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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IL Fig. * To hinder, to obstruct or impede, 
to hamper. 

" . . . as wh< 

That clog* 

* B. Inlratisitive : 

1. To be obstructed or hindered by anything 
adhering or sticking. 

“ In working through the bone, the teeth of the saw 
will begin to clog”— Sharp : Surgery. 

2. To coalesce, to form into a clod or clot ; 
to become clotted or lumpy. 

M Move It Bometlmes with a hrootu, that the seed* 
clog not together. — Evelyn. 

U Crabb thus distinguishes between to clog, 
to load, and to encumber : ” Clog is figuratively 
employed for whatever impedes the motion or 
action of a tiling, drawidrom the familiar ob- 
ject which is used to impede the motion of 
auimala ; load is used for whatever occasions 
an excess of weight or materials. A wheel is 
clogged , or a machine is clogged ; a Are may be 
loaded with coals, or a picture with colouring. 

. . . Clog mid encumber have the common 

signification of interrupting or troubling by 
means of something irrelevant. Whatever is 
clogged has scarcely the liberty of moving at 
all ; whatever is encumbered moves and acts 
but with difficulty." (Crabb: Eng . Synon .) 

Clog, "clogge, s. k o. [Scoteh cbig ; A.S. cl(cg = 
clay; Dan. kheg, kleg — (s.) clay, loam; (a.) 
loamy,] [Clay.] 

A. ,-ts substantive; 

I. Ordinary Language .* 

1. Literally : 

(1) A trunk of a tree, a block, a log of wood. 

"Clogge. Truncus."— Prompt. Pare. 

*' Hia luddokye thal lowke like walkmylne clogges.” 
Toumcley Afytt., p. 313. 

(2) A load, a weight, an obstruction or im- 
pediment 

* (3) A wooden almanac. 

2. Fig. : Any moral obstruction. Impedi- 
ment, or embarrassment. 

"Percy. The grand coruplrator, nhbot of Westminster, 
With clog of conscience, and sour melancholy.** 

Hhakesp. : Richard II., v. (f, 
"Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog.” 

Cow per : The Lore qf the World Reproved. 

II. Technically: 

1. A wooden shoe. 

2. The cone of Finus Finea. (Gerard.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

* clog almanac, s. A kind of almanac or 
calendar made by cutting notches or marks on 
a clog or block of wood, brass, or bone. 

clog dance, a. A dance in which the 
performer wears clogs in* order to produce a 
loud accompaniment to the music. 

Clog dancer, s. One who performs clog- 
dances. 

clog hornpipe, s. A hornpipe performed 
by a clog-dancer. 

# olog-dog do, s. [Eng. clog and dog.] An 
encumbrance, a clog. 

"A wife a scurvy clogdogdo." — B, Jotuon : Silent 
Woman, Iv. 1. 

©I6g gaud, s. [Probably from c log, s., from 
the cattle being restrained from wandering by 
clogs or pieces of wood.] A term still used in 
Orkney to denote a particular portion of pas- 
ture-ground, whether commonly or enclosed, 
to which sheep or cattle have become attached 
In consequence of having been accustomed to 
feed there. 

clogged, pa. par. or a. [Clog, v.] 

clog'-gi-ness, s. [Eng. cloggy ; -urn.] The 
state or quality of being cloggy or clogged. 

Clog'-ging, pr. par., a., k s. [Clog, i\] 

A. k B. As pr. par. c£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of obstructing or encumbering. 

2. Anything which clogs. 

" Bnt truth doth clour, un weave. and simplify. 

All ascltltlous clogging* 

More : Song of the Soul, II. 111. 25. 

©l5g’ gy, «• [Eng. clog ; -y.) Clogging ; 

having the power or quality of dogging. 

** By luldltament* of »ome such nature, some (flower 
• ml cloggy part* are retained . . ."—Hoyle : History of 
Firm net*. 


> would MV, You'll rue the time 
me with this answer." 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, 111. 8. 


* clog-head, s. [Ir. clogachd = a steeple.] 

Arch. : A slender round tower attached to 
various churches in Ireland. ( IVebster .) 

OloV-sdn, 5. [Fr.] A band used as a division ; 
specif, one of the bands or divisioua in cloi- 
sonne work. 

" A thin well or cloison of Ivory."— Encyc. Brit. |e<L 
®th). xvl., 350. 

cloi -son-nage, s. [Fr.] 

1. The process or act of makiug cloisonne 
work. 

2. Cloisonne work. 

Cloi-s6h'-n6 (£ as a), a. [Fr. from cloison = 
a divisiou.] 

Art: A term noting a kind of decorative 
work in which the outlines of the design are 
formed by small bands of metal fixed to a 
metal or porcelain background. The spaces 
between are filled with enamel paste of 
appropriate colour, and vitrified by heat, 
alter which the surface is smoothed and 
polished. 

cloisonne -work, s. 

Art : Surface decoration by means of 
enamel figures with metal outlines. 

clois -ter, 3 . [O. Fr. cloistre ; Fr. cloitre; from 
Lat. claustrum = (1) an enclosure ; (2) a clois- 
ter ; from clausus, pa. par. of claudo = to shut.] 

1. Literally: 

]. Eccles.: A place of religious seclusion; 
an establishment for monks or nuns; a place 
of retirement from the world. 

" Gif me than of thy good to make our do fitter." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,681. 

"A convent rose at Clerkenwell on the site of the 
ancient cloister of Saint John .''—Macaulay : BUt. 
Rug., cb. vL 

2. Arch. : The square space attached to a 
regular monastery or large church, with a 
peristyle or ambulatory round, and usually 
with a range of buildings over it. The cloister 
ia perhaps ex vi termini , the central square 
shut in or closed by the surrounding build- 
ings. Cloisters are usually square on the 
plan, hating a plain wall on 0 De side, a series 
of windows between the piers or columns on 
the opposite side, ami arched over with a 
vaulted or ribbed ceiling. It mostly forms 
part of the passage of communication from 
the church to the chapter-house, refectory, and 
other parts of the establishment. In England 
nearly all the cathedrals, and most of the col- 
legiate churches and abbeys, were provided 
with cloisters. On the continent they are 
commonly appended to large monasteries, and 
are often decorated with paiutings aud con- 
tain tombs. (Gwilt.) 

"Prince Henry. Here It reigns for ever ! 

The peace of Gou, that passe th understanding. 
Reign# in these cloister* end these corridors.* 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend, lv. 

* II. Fig. : Any place in which one is ahnt 
up, specially tlio womb. 

"As he brak not Maries cloister whanue that a lie 
was m>uul with childe.” — Wycl iffe : Select Works, i. 318. 

Crabh thus distinguishes between a clois- 
ter, a convent, and a monastery : ” The proper 
idea of cloister is that of seclusion ; the proper 
idea of convent is that of community; the 
proper idea of a monastery ia that of aolitude. 
One ia ahut up in a cloister, put into a convent, 
and retires to a monastery (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

• cloister garth, s. The court, or prk 
round which the cloisters run. It is generally 
used as a burial-place for the members of the 
community. 

* elois’-ter, v.t. [Cloister, s.] 

1. Lit. : To ahut up in a cloister or religious 
house ; to ahut up in seclusion from the 
world. 

" And cloister thee In some religious house : 

Our holy llvea must win a new world's crown,' 

Shaketp. : Rich. II., v. L 

2. Fig. : To withdraw or shut up from the 
world. 

* ©lots'- ter - al, *clois' tral, a [Eng. 
cloister; -al.] [Olaustkai..] Pertaining to a 
cloister ; living in or confined to a cloister. 

"Upon tbl# ground many cMx/eral men, of gTwit 
learning am) devotion, prefer contemplation before 
action. ‘ — Walton : A nglcr. 

elois’-tered, pa. jxir. ora. [Cloister.] 

I. Ord i » a ry La n gunge : 

]. Shut up or confined In a cloister ; living 
in religious retirement from the world. 


M Cold am the Image sca'^tured fair, 

(Form of some sainted patroness,) 
which cloister'd maids cum blue to drew." 

Scott : The Lord of the Isles . I. 7. 

* 2. Pertaining to or frequenting cloisters. 

"Theu be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister d night." sluikesp.t Macbeth, lib 3. 

.II. Arch. : Built with periatylea and cor- 
ridors ; furnished with cloisters. 

" The Oreeks and Romane had commonly two clois- 
tered open courts."— Wotton : Architecture. 

clois-tcr-cr, • cloys-ter-er, * cloys- 
trer, s. [ Eng. cloister ; er.J One who lives 
in a cloister or in religions retirement from 
the world ; a recluse. 

" But that 1 ftbal as a cl»y*trer dye." 

Lydgate ; Haunos, 24L 

clois-tor-ing, pr. jwr., a., k s. [Cloister, v.] 
A. k B. As pr. par. dr particip. ailj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shutting up in a 
cloister or secluding from the world ; the act 
or state of liviug in a cloister. 


* clois-ter-less, * clo^s’-ter-lcs, n. [Eng 
cloister; -less. J Without a cloister; deprived 
of or away from hia cloister. 

" A monk when he 1 b cloytterlcs.” 

Chaucer: C T . ; Prologue. 179. 

** Cl ois -tress, s. [Eng. cloister ; -ess.] A woman 
who has devoted herself to religious seclusion 
from the world. 

" Shall not behold her face at ample view : 

But, like a cloistre**. she will veiled walk-" 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Right, L L 

clolt, v.t. [Clout, r.] To fall heavily. (Hamil- 
ton.) (Scotch.) 

*cloit» # cloyt, s. [Clout.] 

1. A heavy fall. 

. . down she fell on her back, at full length, with 
a great cloyif'—The Provost, p. 203, 

2. A clown, a stupid, inactive fellow. 
(Jamieson.) 

cloltcr, v.t. [From Put. kladden = to etain, 
to blot, to dirty.] To be engaged in dirty 
work. (Scotch.) 


•cloith.s. [Cloth.] 
t cloke (1), 8. k v. [Cloak, $. k v.] 


* cloke (2), s. [Clutch.] 

• clomb, * clombe, pret. of v. [Climb.] 


* clomb’-cn, pa. par. [Climb.] 

■ Clomp, s. k v. [Clamp.] 

* cloud, s. [I cel. kland = harm, hurt ; klanda 
= to hurt, to harm.] Harm, hurt, injnry. 

" He rnakedc him #elueu mucbel clond 

Layamon, IL 61. 

* cloDg, * clonge, prel. of v. [Cling.] 

* clong-en, pa. par. or o. [Clinq.] 

cion ic, a. [Low Lat. clonicvs, from Or. 
kAovos (Monos) = any violent confused motion.] 
Med. : Noting tumultuary inordinate inter- 
rupted motion within the bodily frame. It is 
used specially of the epileptic and convul- 
sive motions. Dr. Cullen and his followers 
applied the term clonic convulsions to wliat be 
deemed spasms characterised by iu voluntary 
alternate motions of contraction aud relaxation 
such as maybe seen in hysteria, aud Ionic con- 
vulsions to those characterised by contractions 
not quickly succeeded by alternate relaxations. 
01 this class the chief example ia tetanus. 
This terminology ia now abandoned. 

"Til the other form of spasm, the contractions of 
the affected muscles take place rvix'ivtedly. forcibly, 
and In quick succession ; and the relaxation, or course, 
is as sudden and frequent. This lias been named cl.mic 
spasm." — l»W*on : Lectures on the Principlrsand I'rac- 
ties qf Phytic, lect xxxll. 

cloof. cloovo, Clufe, S. [Pan. klov; Icel 
klauf] A hoof. 

OlOOk, clcuck, s. [Claw. (Scotch.) 

"doom, v.t. [Clam.] To smear over or stop 
up with any viscid or tenacious substance. 

" Rear the hive enough to let them In, and cb*>m up 
the skirts, all hut thedoor.^ '-Mortimer: Husbandry. 

tcloop. «- [A word coined to represent the 
sound.] The noise or " pop*' of a cork when 
drawn from a bottle. 

"The c loop of a cork wrenched from a bottla."— 
Thackeray. 

door, s. [Clour.] (Scotch.) 


boll, bo\f; poilt, ; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bon©h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist ph — f, 
-clan, -ttan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$ion = zbun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shtis. -ble. -die. Ac. = bel. deL 
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eloot— close 


•cloot* clut©* «. [Cleave.] A divided or 
cloven hoof. (Scoff.) 

T Cloot and eloot : Every one, every bit. 

*clooth* s. [Cloth.] 

*cloot’~io, 3. [Eng. eloot : -it = y.] An old 
name for the devil. (SoofcA) 

" O thou ! whatever title vult the©, 

Auid Hornle. SaUui, Sick, or Clooti*. m 

Burnt : Addre* * to th4 DeiL 

• clopo, s. [Cup.] A blow. 

dort* s. [Claht.] 

1. Any miry or eoft eubatance, especially 
that which is adhesive and contaminating. 

■* Clort , a lump of «oft clay, mire, I*av«u, Any thing 
that «tlck« to ntid defile* what it U thrown upon." — 
01. Burt. Xaim. 

2. The thick bannocks baked for the use of 
the peasantry. 

clort'-y, a. [Clauty.] Dirty, filthy. (Scotch.) 


(3) To grapple with, to clnsewith, to join in 
a hand-to-hand fight. 

3. To close out : To exclude. 

“ Clotyn ox eU or •chetfcyn owl. Exclude “ —Prompt. 
Parr 

4. To close up : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Lit . : To shut up gaps ; to unit© or join 
parts separated. 

“ The »nnour«r» accomplishing the knight*. 

With hosy hammer* doting rivet* up, 

Shaketp. : Bon. iv. chorua. 

(b) Figuratively : 

(1) To do away with, to remove. 

* (ii) To add. 

" Still doting up truth to truth. ^ "—Milton : Areopag. 

(2) Intrans . : To move closer tn the next 
person. 

When they were a quarter of a mile from home the 
three placed dotel up, and Springtide woo . . ." — 
Daily Telegraph. Aug. 3, 18SL 

5. To close with : 


close, * closen, * closyn, i>.f. A i. [O. Fr. 
clo*, pa. par. of O. Fr. clore = to enclose, to 
abut in ; from Lai. riaiisus, pa. par. of claudo 
— to shut, to shut in ; O. H. Ger. sliusan, 
sliozan ; If. H. Ger. sliescn: Ger. achlicssen = 
to close.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To shut, to. atop up an opening. 

" When I oh all myn ey«n dot*." 

O’otcer, U, lit. 

“He roll'd It on the cate, and clot'd the gate.” 

Pope : Bomer'* Odymey, bk. U. 40L 

2. To enclose, to encompass, to surround, 
to shut in. 

“Criat was doeid In stone. "— Wydtffe : Select Workt, 
U 52. 

^ Frequently with the prep. in. 

"The! doted hym In on alle partyes.*— J/erffn, L 
IL IW. 

3. To join or unite parts together, to con- 
solidate. (With prep, up.) 

“There l>elng u > winter yet to dote up Bod unite Its 
parts, and resit.ee the earth to its former compact- 
ness * — T. Burnert : Theory of the Earth. 

II. Figuratively: 

* l. To guard, to protect, by encompassing. 

* 2. To contain, to Include. 

" i he blble lo which the lawe 1* doted." 

Gmeer, ii. W 

3. To finish, to end, to bring to a conclu- 
eion, to consummate. 

4. To agree or settle on : to conclude : as, 
to close a bargain. 

* 5. To include, to endow with. 

*' Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath In him dot' A* Shaketp. : Macbeth, iiL L 

6. To bring a matter to an eud. 

“When it became clear that thli artifice was em- 
ployed for the purpose of causing delay, the returning 
officer took on himself the responsibility of doting 
the books." — Macaulay : But. Eng., ck xilr. 

B, Intransitive • 


L Literally: 

1. To shut, to unite or coalesce, to come 
together, ns tbe parts of a fracture or wound. 

" Tho she mode his wouude* clore. * 

Goxeer. !L 264. 

*'Iu plants, you may try the force of imagination 
upou tne lighter motions, as upon their doting and 
open log.” — Bacon. 

2. To terminate, to end, to come to a con- 
clusion, to conclude. 

“That great day doted In peace; and the restored 
wanderer reposed safe in the palace of his ancestors." 
—Macaulny : I list. Eng., ch. L 

“. . . and the innings closed ... for 224, . . ."— Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 8, 186 L 

3. To coma to terms, to enter into an agree- 
ment. 


IL Fig. : To join in a hand-to-hand flgbt, 
to grapple with. 

** In yooder shout the votoe of ooniiict roared ; 

The shadowy hosts are doting on tbe plain— 

New. God and SL logo strike, for the good cause of 
Spain !" 

ScoU : The Vision of Don Roderick, rex. SO, 

C, In special phrases : 

1. To close in t pith : The Bame as To close with 
(q.v.). 

“These governoun bent oil their thoughts and ap- 
plications to dote in with the people."— Steifl. 

2. To close on or upon : 

(1) To shut over, to enclose. 


" They, and all that appertained to them, went down 
alive Into the pit, and the earth closed upon them. — 

Sumb. xvt S3. 


(2) To agree or coma to terms upon certain 
points. 


(1) To come to terms or agree with another. 

"In tire cowardice makes tbee wrong this virtuous 

gentlewoman, to close xcUh us ” — Sha ketp. ; 2 II tn. JV., 
ii. 4. 

*' He took the time when Richard was depos'd, 

Aod high and low trftA heppy Harry dot’d." 

Dryde n. 

(2) To agree to or accept terras proposed, to 
accede to. 

* (3) To agree or asaent to. 

* (4) To unite, to coalesce. 

“This spirit, poured opon Iren, let* go the wafer: 
the acid spirit u more attracted by the fixed laaly, 
and lets go the water, to close with the fixed body."— 
Sir I. Sexcton : Optickt. 

(5) To grapple with, to engage in a hand-to- 
hand fight, to join battle. 

** If I con dote xcith him. I care not for his thrust." 
— SKabmp. .* 2 Ben. IK, 1l L 

6. To close with the Kind : 

Kaut. : To come near to the land. 

*[ (1) Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
close aud to shut : “ Close is to shut, frequently 
as the means to the end. To close signifies 
simply to put together ; to shut signifies to put 
together so close that no opening is left. The 
eyes are shut by closing the eyelids ; the mouth 
is shut by closing the lips. The Idea of bring- 
ing near or joining Is prominent in the signifi- 
cation of close; thnt of fastening or preventing 
admittance in the word shut. By tbe figure of 
metonymy, close may be often substituted for 
shut ; as we may speak nf closing the eyes or 
the mouth ; closing a bonk or a door in the 
sense of shutting : but they arc, notwithstand- 
ing, very distinct. Many things are closed 
which are not to be shut, and are shut which 
cannot be closed. Nothing can be closed but 
what consists of more than one part ; nothing 
can be shut but what has nr is su ppnsed to have 
a cavity. A wound is cfrfwf, but cannot be 
shut ; a window or a box is shut, but not closed. 
When both are applied to hollow bodies, close 
implies & stopping up of the whole, shut an 
occasional stoppage at the entrance. What ia 
closed remains closed; what is shut may be 
opened. A hole in r road, nr a passage tli rough 
any place Is closed ; a gate, a window, or a door, 
is shut.” 

(2) He thus discriminates lietween to close, 
to finish, nnd to conclude : “To close is to bring 
to an end ; to finish is to make an end : we 
close a thing by ceasing to have anything more 
to do with it ; we finish it by really having no 
more to do to it. Wo close an account with a 
person with whom we mean to have no farther 
transactions ; we finish the business which we 
have begun. It is sometimes necessary to close 
without finishing, but we cannot finish with- 
out closing. The want nf time will compel a 
person to close his letter before lie hen finished 
saying all he wishes. . . . Close and finish are 
employed generally, and in the ordinary trans- 
actions of life; the former in speaking nf 
times, seasons, periods, Ac., the latter with 
regard to occupations and pursuits ; conclusion 
is nsed particularly on moral and intellectual 
operations, A reign, an entertainment, an 
age, a year, may have its close ; a drawing, an 
exercise, a piece of work, may be finished ; a 
discourse, a story, an affair, a negotiation, may 
be concluded.” {Crabb: Eng. $y non.) 

(3) For the difference between to close and to 
end, see End. 

close (1), • clos, * cloos, # closse, s. [0. Fr. 

cZos.] [Close, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

(1) An enclosure, an enclosed place. 


" Cloot or renle. Cl,iutura.*—Proin[>t. Parr. 
“That na man hwut, schut, oor sla dert nor rail In 
wtheri* clod* Bor parkij, . . ."—Purl. Jo. HI. A. 
1474 ; Ad* Ed. 1814, p. 107. 

(2) The precinct of a cathedral. 

“ Studied dlvlolty under hla own eve lo tho cloa# o! 
Salisbury ."— Macaulay : BUL Eng., ck xi. 

(3) A boundary or circuit, a circumference. 

" Cloot o r boundysof a place. Ctpeum, ambitus."— 
Prompt. Parr. 

(4) A small field enclosed. 

"I have a tree, which grow* here lu my do**." 

Shakotp. : Timon of Alhtnt, v. 1 

(5) A court-yard beside n farm-house in 
which cattle are fed, aud where straw, Ac., is 
deposited. ( Scoich .) 

(6) A narrow passage or street, an alley. 
“Tho ridge of this hill form* a continued and very 

masuldcent street. From Its aid**, lanes and alleym, 
which are hero called wynds and date*, extend llxe 
slanting rita.* — A mot : Bi*t. Edxn., p. 233. 

II. Law: 

(1) A field or piece nf land parted off from 
other land by a hedge or similar fence. 

(2) The interest which oue may have in a 
piece of ground, even though it is not actually 
inclosed. ( Eouvier .) (Webster.) 

Breach of close : 

Law : Trespass on Another man’s land. 


clo^o (2X * clos, * oloos* * closse* #. 

[Close, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The manner of ehuttlng. 

“ Tho door* of plaok were : their do** exqolslto. 
Kept with a double key.' Chapman. 

* (2) The act of joining or uniting, a union. 

"By the holy doie of Up*.” 

Bhaktjp. : Txr+l/th .Vight. t. L 

(3) The act of grappling together, a grapple, 
a fit ruggle. 

“ Both fill'd with dust, hot starting up, the third 
clote they had mode. 

Had not Achilla*' sell stood up" 

Chapman : Bomar’t Iliad. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The time nf shutting or closing. 

(2) An eud, conclusion, or terminetion. 

* (3) A pause, rest, or cessation. 

" At every dote she mod*, the attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the *ong.'' 

Dryden : Floxotr Jt Lea/, \7l. 

II. Music: 

(1) The end of a passage, marked by a 
double bar across the stave. 

(2) A cadence. 


close, * clos, * cloos, * olosse, a. & adv. 

[Close, r.J 
A- As adjective : 

I. Ordinary I Airiguagc : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Closed, shut fast. 

*• Wyth yghen opeo and raoath ful oIoa." 

E. Eng. AUit. Poem* ; Peari, ltt. 

(2) Enclosed, shut up, confined. 

'•When mymoderwo* with cliild 
And I lay In her . T ouibe clo*." 

Goxrtr, U. M. 

(3) Having no vent or opening. 

2. .* 

(1) Narrow, confined, shut in. 

(2) Compact, eecret, not to be seen through. 

" Nor could his acts too do*e a v Irani wear. 

To »CAp* their ey« whom guUt hath taught to fear." 

Dryden. 

(3) Solid, dense, compact. 

(4) Joiued closely together, almost in con- 
tact ; neighbouring; with little or no inter- 
vening distance, space, or quantity. 

(o) Of time : 

“Where'er ray name I flod. 

Some dire mufortune follow* cloa? behind." 

pope : Eloivt <o A beldrd. 

(b) Of situation : 

" Now *lt we dote about this taper here.** 

Shaketp. : JxtUut Ceetar, IV. A 
"Fhuit the spring crocnsee da#* toa nalL" — Mortimer. 

(c) Of numbers: Nearly equal, evenly ba- 
lanced ; as, a close division. 

(d) Of nature or quality : Even, doubtful. 

“This was the best race of the day. there being a 
very elaje contest for the first prize."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 2, 1S8L 

(f) Of quantity or length : Short, fine, as to 
cut the hair or grass close. 

■f To ct<f anything very close (fig .) : To allow 
barely sufficient time or amount of anything 
for auy act. 

(5) Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 


f&te, fat* fare* amidst* what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who. son ; mute* cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ro, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


close 
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»■, . . almost all the wound# hiul boon irlvon in close 
flghtin? by the »wonl or the bayonet"— Macaulay : 
BUt Eng., ch. xlx. 

(G) Intimate, familiar: ns, c?os« friends 
• (7) Viscous, tenacious, sticky, adhesive. 
"TliUotl, wbicli nourishes the lump. U au|ipo*«d to 
be of #o clot* Mid tenacious a nubs twice. tlmt it mny 
•lowly evaporate, U'UAfiu. 

(8) Concise, compressed, to the point, with- 
out excess or digressions, ns close reasoning. 

(11) Closely resembling, nearly alike, very 
similar. 

(10) Attentive, specially directed to any 
matter; free from wandering. 

Ill) Keeping close or strictly to a rule or 
etandnrd ; following strictly an example or 
original : as, a close translation or copy. 

(12) To the point, apt, tit. 

(13) Accurate, careful, precise, minute. 

“It might have been remark *d hy a ctow obaorver." 
— Str U*. Hcutt. ( Webs ter,) 

(14) Confined, without ventilation, oppres- 
sive, stilling. (Applied to the atmosphere of 
a room, &c!) 

(15) included, closely guarded. 

(10) Restricted to a few, not open to all : as, 
a close borough. 

(17) Reserved, protected, restricted : aa, a 
close time for tishiug, &c. 

. . It vrw agreed to apply for the use of a gun-boat 
to protect the river during the annual close time."— 
Daily Telegraph, Scjit 6, IflHL 

(18) Retired, solitary, away from society. 

" Ha kept hlrasolf dote because of S«ul. "—Chron. xll. 1, 

(19) Secret, hidden, concenled. 

"And a man lie with bar carnally, and It be hid 
from the eyoa of her husband, aud be kept cfo*e, . . 

— *V»»i b. v 13. 

t (20) Truety, trustworthy, secret, reticent, 
reserved. 

•• But be, hli nwn Affections' counsellor, 

I« to himself— I will not say. how true— 

But to himself so secret rind so clote, 

So far from sounding nud discovery." 

Shaken} i. .- Horn. & Jul., L L 

*(2I) Having the appearance of concealing 
•omething auspicious. 

" That cloie aspect of his 
Does show the mood of a much troubled breast" 

Shufosp. ; King John, Iv. 2: 

(22) Close-fisted, parsimonious, near. 

II. Technically: 

]. Her.: Applied to a bird represented with 
the wings folded closely to the body, 

2. Phonetics : Applied to a vowel pronounced 
witli a diminished opening of the lips. 

Crahb thus distinguishes between the 
adjectives close and compact: “ Proximity is 
expressed by both these terms, the former in 
a general and the latter iu a restricted sense. 
Two bodies mny be close to each other, but a 
body Is comjxtct witli regard to itself. Contact 
is not essential to constitute closeness; but n 
perfect adhesion of all the parts of a body is 
essential to produce compactness. Lines are 
close to each other that are separated but by a 
amnll space : things arc rolled together in a 
com/incf form that are brought within the 
Bmnllest possible Hpace." (Crahb: Eng. Synon.) 

B. .la adverb : 

I. Literally: 

1. Near, close to, in proximity to. 

•* Buhl ml her Death 

Clot r following pneo for puce. not mounted yet 

On hi* purple noma." Milton : P. L., X. 688. 

2. Tightly, securely. 

** Wo suppose till* liAg to bo tied clot* about, toward* 
the window.*— Dp. I Vilkint. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. In an exact manner; closely following 
an original, or n rule or standard. 

* 2. Secretly, closely, securely. 

*' OiwuUche nought so cfooj. Treviso, l. 241. 

3. Constantly, alwayB, by a slight transition 
from the use of tho term lu English : as, M Ho 
you ay get a present when yon gang to see 
your auntie?" "Aye, close” ( Scotch 7) 

*| To keep close to a point: Not to wander 
from the matter or subject lu question. 

Crnbb thus distinguishes between close, 
near, aud nigh : "Close, is more definite than 
houses stand c/o*c to each other which 
are almost Joined ; men stand close when they 
touch each other ; persons are near eneh other 
when they can converse together. Near and 
nigh, which are but variations of each other in 
etymology, ndmlt of little or no difference in 
their use ; the former however is the most 
general. I’eoplo live near each other who uto 


in the same, street ; they live close to each 
other when their houses are adjoining. Close is 
annexed as an adjective ; near is employed 
only as an adverh or preposition. We apeak 
of close ranks or dose lines ; but not near ranks 
or near lines. ” (Crubb : Eng. Synon.) 

U Obvious compounds : Close-barred, close- 
clasped, close-folded, close-pent, close-ranged , 
close- woven. 

close-banded, a. la close order or 
array ; thickly ranged. 

•' Nor In the house, with chamber iua bashes 
Clou- banded, durst attack me. ' 

Milton : Samson A go /title*, 1 , 118 . 

close-bed, 3. A kind of wooden bed, still 
much used in the houses of the peasantry. 
(Scotch.) 

“The clo*«-bed I* A frame of wood, 8 feet high. 8 feet 
long, ami 4 feet br >iul, In an house of 16 feet in width, 
two of them sot teuffthwiee across the house, the one 
touching tho front, the other tho back walls. An entry 
or passage, o ( three feet In width, i* left betwixt the 
beds .*— Tennecuik : Turaxld. (ed. IBIS), N., jl 82L 

* Close-bodied, a. Made to fit the body 
closely and exactly ; sitting close to the body. 

“ If Any clergy shall Appear In Any c lota-bodled coat, 
they shall be suspended. — Ayltye : Parrrgrm. 

closo borough, 8. A borough for which 
the right of returning a member to Parlia- 
ment wag practically in the hands of one 
person. 

closo bundle, a. 

Sot. : A fibro-vaacular bundle containing no 
cambium. It ia opposed to an open bundle iu 
which cambium ia contained. (Thomi.) 

close-butt, a. 

Shipbuilding : A fayed or rabbeted joint 
where the parts aro so closely fitted or driven 
as to dispense with caulking. (Knight.) 

close-buttoned, a. Buttoned np tightly. 
**I turn'd once more, clote- button'd, to the storm," 
Tennyton : Edwin X orris. 

Close-Clipped, a. Clipped or cut close. 

"Of clow- clipp'd foliage green and tall." 
H'or<i»worr/* ; Tho Whit a Don <tf Kyi Hone, iv. 

close communion. [Baptists.] 

* close-compacted, a. In close older 
or array ; in compact order. 

•• The clope-compacted legions urg'd their way.*' 

pof>e : Homer’ » Iliad, bk. xiiL, 1 188-9. 

close corporation, s. One which fills 
up its own vacancies, the election of the mem- 
bers not being open to tho public. 

* close-couched, o. Lying secret or in 
ambush ; concealed. (Milton.) 

close - curtained, a. With curtains 
drawn close round ; secluded, retired. 

"The litter of clote-curtam'il Bleep.” 

Milton : Comut, 664 . 

close-fights, s. [Close-quarters.] 

close-fisted, a. Niggardly, mean, parsi- 
monious. 

"Ibycin is ft rairkiug, gTlplug, clotedUltd follow."— 
Bp. Berkley r Maxims eouC. Pal riots. 

close fitting, a. Uniting closely or inti- 
mately ; closely connected. 

•• Let It lie borne in mind how Infinitely complex 
and clase-jltting aro tho mutual relation* of all organic 
beings to each other.''— Darwin : Origin of specie* (*-d. 
1859), ch. Iv., p. 80. 

close grainod, a. Having a cloac grain ; 
solid. 

"To tho observer on the summit of Blanc, the bluo 
la as uniform and coherent a* if it formed the surface 
of the must closegcaincd solid.' 1 — l'yndall; Frag of 
Science 13rd ctL ). viL i:*2. 

* closo- haudod, a. Niggardly, miserly, 
close-fisted. 

"Oalba was very close-handed: I have not read 
much of bis liberalities.'— Arbuthnot : On Coins. 

* eloso-handedness, s. The quality of 
being cluse-hamlcd ; niggardliness, parsimoni- 
ous nosa. 

" For the Oreclaus let ConstAntinoule be a wltnoss, 
whore, by a cloie-Kmdedneut in an Instant war. the 
inhabitant# confounded their empire and them reive*" 
— .irctuln. HolyiUy: Against Disloyalty ( Ml ), p. is. 

oloso -harbour, s. 

Naxtt. : One gained hy labour from the ele- 
ment, formed by encircling n portion of water 
with walls and qunys, except at tho entrance, 
or by exeavnting the land ndjneent to tlin sea 
or river, nnd then letting in tho water. (Smyth.) 


close harmony, «. 

Music: Harmony produced hy drawing tha 
parts which form it closely together. 

close-hauled, a. 

Naut. ; The general arrangement or trim of 
a ship’s nailB when she endeavours to progress 
In tho nearest direction possible to the * ind. 
In this manner of sailing the keel of square- 
rigged vesselB commonly makes an angle of six 
poiuta with the line of the wind ; but cutters, 
luggers, and other fore-and-aft rigged vessels 
will sail even nearer. This point of sailing ia 
synonymous with on a taut bowline and on a 
wind. (Smyth.) 

close -hoad, s. The entry of a blind 
alley. (Scotch.) 

"As for the irrcutnou of your part*. Bartley, the 
folk in the he id maun kcii ninir at-out them than 
I do. If they mak *ie a report about them."— Scott : 
Heart pf Mid- Lothian, ch v. 

Close-hooded, a. Having the hood 
drawn close over the face. 

"Of dewy sunshine sliowerinp down between 
The one, clow-hooded, had the attractive grace.* 
Long/ slime : 7'al*tof a Wayside Inn ; The student's 
Talc ( The Falcon qf.'rtr Federigo). 

close-latticed, a. With lattice shut 
close. 

" Close-latticed to the brooding beat*' 

Tennyton: Mariana in the SoutK 

close-pack, s. 

Naut.: The ice-floea ao jammed together 
that boring becomes impossible, and further 
efforts in the meantime are rendered useless. 
[Pack.] 

close-play, s. 

Music : A method of fingering in lute-play- 
ing by which no flngera are removed from the 
instrument excepting those which it ia un- 
avoidable to withdraw. It ia called alao 
covert play. ( Barley , Lute Hook ; in Stainer <£ 
Barrett.) 

close-quarters, 5 . pi. 

Naut . : Certain st rong bulkheads or barriers 
of wood, also called close-JiylU3 , formerly 
stretching across a merchant-ship in several 
placca. They were used for retreat and shelter 
when a ship was boarded by an adversary, and 
were therefore fitted with loopholes. Powder- 
chests were also fixed upon tlie deck, contain- 
ing missiles which might be fired from the 
close-quarters upon the boarders. The old 
alave-ships were thus fitted, in case of tlie 
negroes rising, and flat-headi*d nails were cost 
along lbe deck to prevent them walking with 
bare feet. 

At close quarters : In very close proximity, 
hand-to-hand ; with yard-arm toucliiug yard- 
arm (said of ships of war engaged) ; in closo 
contact with the enemy. 

oloso reefed, a. 

iVrt nf. ; A term noting that the last reefs of 
the topsails, or other sabs set, have been 
taken in from stress of weather. 

closo-rolls, 8. 2 > t . [Close- writs.] 

close-sciences, S. [Sciences ie a corrup- 
tion of sdney, which in turn is the word 
donuiscena, the old specific name of the plant, 
greatly altered. (Pnmescvnci was thought to 
be Dame's sema, hence scincy ; close here = 
double.)] A plant, iles/wris mafronu^Ls. 
(Gerard.) 

close set, closcset, a. Set closely to- 
gether 

" Sut some, from tho more Ancient soconlary de- 
posits. nhow, in-hind A f«*W' teeth of thonbo^e pn-heu- 
ullo characler. A clote-wf row of small lanc*t-»haj>ed 
toeth."— Owen .4 nut, of Vertebrates. 

close-sight, s. 

.1rft//crv: The notch in the base-ring ol S 
cannon, the back-sight. 

closo stool, 3. A night-stool, a chamber 
utensil fitted m a box for the aick- 

closo string, s. 

Arch. : A staircase in dog-legged stairs with- 
out an open newel. 

eloso-time, s. Certain months of the 
year during which it is illegal to kill game, 
ilsh, &c. [Close, o., 1., 2 (17).] 

•• Otchinc ]>creh In cf out of a punt"— 

Kingsley: flarenshoe, ch. Ixlv. 

" closo -tongued, n. Reticent, silent, 

•'With clotc-lonpved trvA»oii ** 

Shnkrtp. : Baps of Lucr**, 770. 


boll, bojt; podt, Jofrl: cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; ain, as; expoct, Xenophon, o^lst. -Ing. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{don, - jlon = zhun. -tious, -sious, -clous - shus. -bio, -dlo, He. = bcl, d? 1 
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closed— closure 


close-wall. s. 

Building: An enclosing wall. 

close work, $ . 

Mining: The running of a level between 
two seams of coal. 

close-writs, s. pi. Royal letters under 
the Great Seal for particular persons on par- 
ticular business, as recorded in the Close-rolls , 
or Rvtulcr clause. They are distinguished 
from letters jMxtent, i.e.,oiien letters which are 
recorded in the patent rolls. 

clo^od, pa. par. or a. [Close, n.] 

closed ducts, s. pi, 

Bot. Ducts like spiral vessels, except that 
they cannot be unrolled. 

closed-up, a. Completely closed. 

" Trembleat thou, Dreamer? O Jove end grief I 
Ye have «torm» that shake e'en the clotrd-up leaf I " 
Hemans The Dreamer. 

close‘-ly, adv. [Eng. close ; dy.] 

L Lit . : In a close manner, tightly, securely. 

“ Putting the mixture into e crucihle closely lutod." 
— Boyle. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. With little or no space intervening, 
nearly, in close proximity. 

“ Follow Fluellen closely at the heela” 

Shakes p, : lien, V., tv. 7. 

2. Without deviation ; following strictly an 
original. 

**I hope I have tranalatedefoaely enough. . . Dryden. 

", . . the females of almost all the species in the 
lame genus, or eveti family, resemble each other much 
more cfoieJy In colour than do the males.”— Darwin : 
The Descent of Man {1871), pt. 1L, ch. xi., voL l., p. 410 . 

3. Attentively, carefully, minutely. 

* 4. With secrecy or concealment, elily, not 
openly. 

"A Spaniard, riding on the bay, sent some closely 
into the village, In the dark of the night.'’ — Carew : 
Survey of Cornwall. 

•clds-pn, v.t. [Close.] To make closer. 

’* His friends eleven the tie by claiming relationship 
to him.*— Brit. Quart. Review. {Ogilvie.) 

Close'-ness, s. [Eng. ctose ; -ness.] 

L Lit. : The state, condition, or quality of 
being close or closed. 

" In drums, the closeness round about that preserveth 
the sound, maketh the noise come forth of the drum- 
hole more loud than if you should strike upon the 
like skin extended in the open air."— Bacon : Sat. Hist . 
TT- Figuratively: 

1. Narrowness, straightness. 

2. Oppressiveness ; the state of being close 
or without ventilation. 

” A gas-hurner alight all night in a bedroom is apt 
to produce a certain closeness of atmosphere." — 
Cassell's Technical Educator, pt. it., p. 291. 

3. Compactness, density, solidity ; as in 
such an expression as closeness of texture. 

4. Retirement, seclusion from society, soli- 
tude. 

5. Secrecy, privacy, reticence. 

*6. Strictness. 

• 7. Parsimony, niggardliness, covetousness, 
stinginess. 

" Irus Judged, that while he conld keep hi* poverty 
• secret, be should not feel it ; he improved this 
thought luto an affectation of closeness aud covetous- 
ness — Addison: Spectator. 

8. Nearness, close proximity or resem- 
blance. 

. . the number, intricacy, and closeness of it* 
thread*."— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. A not,, voL I., 
ch. ilL, p. 78. 

9. Connection, coherence. 

10. A close adherence to a rule, standard, 
or original literalness, as the closeness of a 
translation or paraphrase. 

11. Conciseness, keeping close to the point : 
as closeness of reasoning. 

clos er, *clos-ere, *cloa-ser. *clons- 
our, s. [Eng. close; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who closes or concludes ; a finisher, 
a terminator. 

2. The act of closing or shutting, closure, 
ending. 

“ All materia now ar to tak ana peaceable closer .’ — 
Acts Cha. 1. (ed. 1814), v. 3S4. 

* 3. That which holds two things together ; 
a clasp, a case. 

- Closers of hokya or other lyke. Clautura, coop- 
terium." — Prompt. Pare. 


* 4. An enclosure. 


*’ 81th I may oet this closer kepe " 

Rom. of Rose, 4,041 

“ Quhrlue and pleoe 

About thare clousouris h ray la with mony ane rare.'* 
Doug.: Virgil , 14, 60, 

II. Technically: 
l Building: (See extract). 


*' Cloter [is] the laat atone in the horizontal length 
of a wall which it of leas dimension* than the rest to 
close the row Closers In brickwork, are piece* of 
bricks <or bate). Iras or greater tbau half n brick, that 
are used to close lu the end of e course of brickwork, 
lu English as well as Flemish bond, the length of a 
brick being hut nine inches and its width four iuchea 
and a bull, in order that the vertical Joints may be 
hroken at the end of the tint stretcher, a quarter hrick 
(or but) must bo interposed to preserve the continuity 
of the b uni : this is called a queen-closer. A Blmilar 
preservation of the bond may be obtained by preserv- 
ing a three-quarter bat at the angle in the at retching 
course ; this is called a king-closer.' — Gurilt ; Encyclop. 
of A rch. ; Gloss ' < ry. 


2. Bootmaking : One who closes or sewe up 
the seams in the sidee of boots. 


clos-er, comp, of a. & ad p. [Close.] 

”... as the burners ere closer together than usual, 
and range oaer many square miles of country.”— An- 
Sted: Hungary and Transylvania, p. 184, 

clos -est, super, of a. [Close, a.] 

clo^ -et, s. [O. Fr. closet ; dimfn. of c los = an 
enclosure, a close; pa. par. of O.Fr. clore ; 
Lat. claudo — to shut ) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

1. A small room for privacy and retirement; 
a private apartment. 

” Three or four times the Earl laid the ensigns of his 
office on the table of the royal closet, . . Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. A small room, recess, or compartment, 
used as a repository for curiosities, works of 
art, &c. 

■' He furnishes her closet flret. and fills . 

The crowded shelves with rarities of sheila” 

Dryden: Fables. 

3. A water-closet ; a privy ; a house of office. 

* 4. A eewer. 

"He drew mony cfoiefff*. condittls, and slnkls fr* 
the hight of the toun to the low partis thairof. to 
purge the sainiu of all corrupcloun and filth.*— flet- 
lendene: T. Liv., p. 70. 

5. A night-chair. 

II. Fig. : Anything which encloses or in- 
cludes. 

'• Within the closet of her covert brest." 

Spenser : P.Q., V. v. 44. 

B. Technically: 

1. Eccles. , £c. : A private apartment de- 
signed for the king. 

* ^ Clerk of the Closet : An ecclesiastic at- 
tendant on the monarch, first mentioned by 
Chamherlayne in his “State of England/’ 
published in 1673. His duty was to attend 
the Sovereign in the royal closet during divine 
service, and resolve any spiritual doubts 
which might arise in the royal mind. He was 
called also Confessor of the Sovereign, and 
was usually a bishop of the English Church. 

2. Her . : The half of the ordinary called a 
bar. 

* closet-sin, s. Private, secret eine, 9uch 
es are committed in secret, and not openly. 

" There are stage-»lns, aud there are closet-tins ." — 
Bp. Hall : Contemplations, hk- lv. 

cloj'-et, v.t. [Closet, s.) 

* 1, To shut up, enclose, or conceal in a 
closet. 

"The heat 

Of thy great love once spread, as in ao urn, 

Doth closet up itself." Herbert. 

2. To admit or receive into a private room 
for consultation. 

" About this time began the project for closeting, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom were 
privately catechised by hl« M ajeaty.”— Swift. 

clo^'-et-ed, pa. par. or a. [Closet, v .] 

clos -et-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Closet, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act or practice of receiving* 
persona in a private room for consultation. 

" That month he employed assiduously, by Petre a 
advice, iu what waa called closeting .* — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. viL 

It was specially used for any one of thosa 
private conferences which James II. held with 
memhers of Parliament and other ioflnential 
personages in the hope of gaining them over 
to support him in his projects for the remo- 
delling of Church and State. 


olosh (1), 9. [Fr. docher = to limp; Lat 
dojyjms , perhaps fiom Gr. ywAojtoi* (cholo 
pous) = lame.] A disease in the feet of cattle, 
called also founder (q.v.). 

* closh (2), s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Dot. klos = a bowl.) An unlawful game, for- 
bidden by the statute of 17 Edw. IV., cap. 3, 
and seems to have been the same with 
our Kine-pins; elsewhere called Closh-cayts. 
(Blvunt.) 

t closh' ey, s. [Eng. clash (2); ey.] A pin 
used in marking the game of closh. (Lytton.) 

•cld^-i-cr, s. [Fr. closure.] The set of en- 
closing; an enclosure. 

"Por want of partition, closier, ami euch." 

Tusser fed. Herrtage), p. 1 

Clo^'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Close.] 

As & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of shutting, finishing, or com- 
pleting. 

2. The state of being finished or terminated ; 
the close. 

" But at the closing in of night, then moat 
Thia dwelling cbaruia me. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vL 

closing-hammer, 5 . 

/ron-urorWny ; A hammer used by boiler- 
makers end iron shipbuilders for closing the 
seams of iron plates. (Knight.) 

* closs, s. [Close, «.] 

* clos-ter (1), 5 . [Cloister.] 

* clos-ter (2), s. [Cluster.) 

Cl5s-ter'-l-um, S. [Gr. Kkiatrrijpwv (klosterion) 
— a clue.] 

Bot. : A genus of Confervoid Algie, order 
Desmidiacea?. The cells are single, elongated, 
attenuated towards each end, entire, mostly 
curved lioeately or arcuate ; junction of the 
segments marked by a pale transverse band. 
Rabenhorst describes fifty-two species, with 
numerous varieties. Many of them are 
British, and some so common that scarcely 
a drop can be taken from the bottom of a pool 
of clear water without specimens of them 
being contained in it. They are interesting 
to the microacopist. (Griffith £ Henfrty.) 

Clos'-tre£, s. pi. [Fr. doitre^ pi. of doltre, 
from Lat. claustrum (pi. claustra , clast ra) — a 
fastening, a lock, a bar, a bolt.) 

Bot. : The name given by Dutrochet to the 
fusiform cells or fibres generally called Proa- 
enchyma. 

clo^'-iire, s. [Fr., from Lat. cfa?i^ura = a 
shutting ; clausus = shut, pa. par. of daudo = 
to shut.] 

4 A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of closing or shutting. 

"The chiuk waa carefully closed up; upon which 
closure there appeared not any change.’'— Doyle : 
Spring of the A ir. 

'* A closure and contraction of the Ups."— Mature, p. 
245 (1881). 

2. That within which anything ia inclosed 
or shut ; an inclosure. 

"... though 1 feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast” 

Shakes p. : Sonnets, 48. 

3. That by which anything ia closed or shut ; 
a seal, a clasp. 

4. An enclosure ; an inclosed place. 

" Breklth the hedge of the cloturs."— Chaucer .* 
Parson's Tale. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. A conclusion, an end. 

. . make * mutual closure of our house." 

Shakesp. : Titus Atuiron., r. 8. 

* 2. An agreement, a bargain, a settlement. 

3. The act of bringing any business to a 

close ; completion. 

"The closure of the transaction waa aUowed to 
stand over."— Daily Mews, August 16, 1878. 

* 4. A game of some kind. 

"The game of closing."— -Books of Sundry Instru- 
ments, 1576. [HailiwelL) 

B. Parliamentary Rules: The power in cer- 
tain circumstances of terminating a debate in 
the House of Commons, whilst yet there are 
members willing to cairy it on for an indefl- 
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nltely long period. The British House of 
Commons is the model on which all similar 
deliberative assemblies elsewhere have been 
formed ; yet sooner or later every one of these 
has found it impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness brought before it unless it has assumed 
to itself the power of deciding when a debate 
lias lasted long enough, ami should terminate. 
Many yesrs went by, and still the good sense 
and moderation of the successively defeated 
minorities in the British House of Commons 
rendered it unnecessary to hike any steps for 
the curtailment of superlluous debate. Not 
till nearly four-fifths of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had run its course, was any serious desire 
felt on either side of the House to niter this 
bappy state of things. Shortly before that 
time, however, the device of obstructing simply 
for obstruction's sake began to be cultivated 
as au art, and was brought in n brief period to 
high perfection. Day by day time was inten- 
tionally wasted by small minorities of the 
house, and oftener than once when the mem- 
bers wished to go home, a section of the Irish 
representatives forced upon them 11 an all- 
night sitting.” New rules were ndopted, in 
1882, to overcome this ditficulty. The first rule 
gave permission to tho Speaker, or to the 
Chairman of a Committee ot the whole house, 
to close debate and go on to vote on a question 
if, when a motion to that effect was carried by 
a majority, its supporters appeared to amount 
to 2ix», or, in the event of the minority being 
less than 40, to amount to more than 100. 
These rules were altered in the direction of 
greater stringency by tho Conservatives in 
1887. Whatever is under discussion, the usual 
form for putting the closure now is “that tho 
question be now put,” and it is voted upon 
without debate. The word closuro has not 
been adopted in tbe Congress of the United 
States but similar methods of delaying business 
have long existed, and rules have recently been 
adopted in the House to overcome them. Tho 
old rules exist in the Senate, and obstruction 
may go on there unchecked. 

•clSt(l), “elate, “clotte, s. [The earlier 
spelling of clod (q. v.). A.S. cldtc = a burdock, 
a bur ; Dut. kluit, klout = a clod, a lump; 
Icel. k\ 6 t = a hall, a knob ; Sw. klot = a bowl, 
a globe ; Ger. kloss = a clot, a clod.] 

I, Literally: 

1. Gen. : A coagulated .niase of earth, Ac. ; 
a lump, a clod, a Hall. 

M Ase a clot ot eorthe. "—A ncren Riwlv, p. 172. 

"Unwholesome fogs hftng perpetually over the lake, 
and tho stagnant surface Is broken hy clotiot Asnhaltus, 
which are constantly hubhllng up from the hifiows.’ — 
Jiitmun : Hitt, of the Jew*, bk. L (3rd ed ), vol. L p. 17. 

2. Specially : 

(1) A semi-dried lump of blood. 

" The opening itself was stopt with a clot of grumous 
hlood."— Wiseman : Surgery. 

(2) A small coagulated lump, as of curdled 
milk. 

“The vrtalta of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg luto clot*, as if It began to pooh." — Gacon. 

* II. Figuratively : 

L A hill, a mount. 

” On tho hyl of 8yon thrt semly clot." 

E. Eng. Atilt. Poem*; Pearl, 768. 

2 . A dull, thick-skulled fellow; a clodhopper. 

"The crafty Impositions 
Of subtUe clerks, feats of flue understanding 
To abuse clots and clowns with." 

B. Jonton : Magnetick Lady. 

ClSt (2), clote, 3. [A.S. clAtc.) 

Dot.: Three plants, viz., (1) the Burdock 
(Arctium Lappa), (2) the Yellow Water-lily 
( Nuphar lutea), and (3) Colt'e-foot (Tussilago 
Farfara). 

clot bur, clod-bur, s. 

Bot. : Two plants, (1) Arctium Lappa, (2) 
Xnnthium Strumarium. 

^1 Great Clote-bur: Tbe Burdock (Arctium 
Lappa). 

* ClOtC-lcfe, ». The leaf of the Burdock (?). 

•cldt, v.i. & t. [Clot, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To form into clota or clods; to concrete ; 
to become lumpy. 

2 . To coagulate, to form into coagulated 


B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to coagulate ; to make into clots. 

2. To cover with clots. 

•clote, “cloote, “klote, s. [A.S. cldte.] 
The same as Clot-bur (q.v.). 

’* Cloote and breeze shal stye on the « utert of hem."-~ 
Wy cliff e : Hoteax. 16. {Purvey.) 

• clot er, 4 cloderyn, * cloteryn, v.i. 
[O. Dut. klotteren.] To become clotted, to 
coagulate. 

" Cloteryn . as blode or other lyke K. (c loderyn P.). 
Coagulo."— Prompt. Part 

* clot'-ered, * olothred, * clot-tered, 

pa. par. or a. [Cloter, v.\ Clotted. 

" The clotered blood for eny lechecraft comimplth." 

Chaucer: C.T., 2747. 

clotb, " clath, k clathc, * cloath, • clothe, 

s. A a. [A.S. clddh: Dut. kleed; 1 cel. kltedhi ; 
Dan. ASw. kltcde ; Ger. kleid. Cf. Irish clud= 
a clout.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Any fabric woven for dress or covering, 
of fihroua material, whether animal or 
vegetable. 

M lu frokkes of fyn cloth." 

E. Eng. AUit. Poem * ; Cleanneti, 1742. 

(2) A piece or pieces of such fabric applied 
to some particular use. 

* (a) A sail. 

"Gederen to the gyde ropes, the grete cloth falles." 

E. Eng. AUit. Poems ; Patience, 105. 

(b) A covering for a table ; a table-cloth. 

*’ Hi leide bord and spradde cloth."— Life of Bekot, 60L 

(c) A canopy of state. 

44 The king stood up under bis cloth of state, . . 

8ir John Hay want. 

( d ) The canvas on which a picture Is 
painted. 

44 Who fears a sentence, or an old man*# saw, 

Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe." 

Shaketp. ; Lucrcce, 244, 

(e) PI. : The coverings of a bed ; bed-clothes. 

44 Gazing on her mlduight foes, 

She turn'd each way her frighted head, 

Then sunk It deep beueAth the clothe*." Prior. 

(3) Clothing, dress, apparel (obsolete except 
In the plural). [Clothes.] 

•*Thl cloth hi which thou were hilid faillde not for 
eldnosse."— Wycliffe : Dent. viil. 4. {Purvey.) 

44 111 ne'er distrust my Ood for cloth and bread. 

While lilies flourish, and the raven’s fed." 

Quarlea. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The clerical profession. 

’•Strong appeals were made to the priesthood. 
Would they tamely permit so gross an Insult to be 
offered to tnelr cloth I — Macaulay. 

(2) The clergy. 

(3) The members of any profession. 

II, Technically: 

I. Textile Fabrics : 

(1) Hist. : For the rise and progress in Eng- 
land and elsewhere of clotb manufactures, see 
Calico, Cotton, Silk, and Woollen. 

(2) Present state : For tbe processes used in 
the manufacture of cloth, see Weavino. After 
cloth has been woven it is subjected to the 
following operations : braying or scouring, 
burling, milling or fulling, dressing, shearing, 
pressing, hot - pressing, boiling, steaming, 
picking, fine-drawing, marking, baling, and 
packing. Some of these processes may be 
omitted, but in all cases a large number of 
them require to be employed. 

2 Naut. : The cloths in a sail are the 
hrendths of the canvas in its whole width. 

3. Law: 

U Court of Green Cloth, or Board of Green 
Cloth ; [Marsiialsea Court], 

B. ^3 culj. : (See the compounds). 

Obvious compound : Cloth-making. 

cloth-binding, s. 

Book- binding: The art of binding books In 
cloth. The material may be calico, embossed 
silk, or anything similar, often with gold or 
silver-foil ornamentation. 

cloth-creaser, 3. 

Fabrics: An appliance clamped to n tabic or 
sewing-machine, mid provided with a bevel- 
edged wheel, under which the fabric is drawn 
that it may be indented with a crease. (Knight.) 

cloth-cutting, a. Cutting or designed 
to cut anything. 


Cloth-cutting machine: 

Fabrics : A machine for cutting cloth into 
strii* or into shapes for making garments. 
Various devices have been adopted, specially 
knives mounted on a reciprocal plstten, or 
s knife reciprocating vertically on a constant 
part, like a scroll-saw, a band-saw, a rotatory 
cutter, Ac. (Knight.) 

cloth-dressing, s. The art or business 

of dressing cloth. 

Cloth-dressing machine : 

Fabrics : A machine in which the nap of 
woollen cloth is raised by teasels. It is the 
same as a teaseling -machine and a gigging- 
machine (q.v.). 

cloth -drying, a. 

Cloth-drying machine : 

Fabrics : A machine with heated rollers, 
over which cloth is passed to drive off the 
moisture acquired in dyeing, washing, Ac. 

cloth - finishing, a. Finishing or de- 
signed to finish. 

Cloth-finishing machine: 

Fabrics : A machine for teaseling and 
shearing cloth, raising the nap ami bringing it 
to an even length. (Knight.) 

doth-folding, a. Folding or designed 
to fold. 

Cloth-folding machine : 

Fabrics: A machine in which wide goods 
are folded lengthwise, ironed, and pressed 
ready for baling. (Knight.) 

cloth-hall, s. A hall at tho great centres 
of tho cloth trade, where manufacturers and 
buyers meet for the transaction of business. 

cloth-lapper, $. One who folds cloth. 

cloth-measuring, a. Measuring or de- 
signed to measure. 

Cloth- measuring machine: A machine by 
which fabrics, made in great lengths, ore mea- 
sured off in pieces of convenient length for 
sale. They are called in consequence piece- 
goods. 

cloth-paper, s. A coarse kind of paper 
used in pressing and finishing woollen cloths. 

cloth-plate, s. The plate in a sewing- 
machine on which the work rests, through 
which the needle passes, and beneath which, 
ns the case may be, is the looper or the lower 
spool or shuttle. (Knight.) 

cloth press, s. A hydrostatic press in 
which woollen cloths are subjected to pressure. 

Cloth prover, 3. A inngnifying glass 
used in numbering the threads of weft in a 
given space of cloth. (Ogilvic.) 

cloth-shearer, s. One who shears or 
trims cloth, and frees it from superfluous nap. 

cloth-shearing, a. Shearing or designed 
to shear. 

Cloth-shearing machine : A machine for cut- 
ting to an even length the filrunents of wool 
drawn out in the process of teaseling. 
(Knight.) 

cloth -smoothing, a. Smoothing or de- 
signed to smooth. 

Cloth - smoothing machine : A device for 
smoothing and ironing cloth in the pieee. 

cloth-sponger, s. A device for damp- 
ing cloth previous to ironing it. 

doth Stretcher, 3 . A device in which 
cloth is drawn through a series of frictional 
stretching bars, and passed over spreading 
rollers so as to equalise the inequalities on 
its surface, and enable it to be firmly and 
smoothly wound on the winding roll. 
(Knight) 

Cloth-tearing machine: A machine consist- 
ing of a fluted roller nnd knife-edges, the 
latter both pushing tho cloth into the flutes 
nnd tearing it to pieces as it proceeds. 

doth teaseler, s. A mncliine for raising 
tho nap of cloth. [Teaselino-machine.] 

cloth varnishing, a. 

Cloth - tarnish i 11 g machine: A machine for 
varnishing or enamelling cloth. 


44 Here inAiutfed Urn hi, here bruins uul cure. 

Lift clotted." Philip* : Blenheim. 

II. Fig. : To becoino gross or corrupt. 
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cloth -wheel, s. 

1. A grinding or polishing wheel, consisting 
of heavy cloth, somotioies felted, charged 
with an abmdiug or polishing material, such 
as pumice-stone, chalk, rotten-stone, crocus, 
putty-powder, rouge, Ac, 

2. A form of feed -movement in sewing- 
machines. It cousists of a serrated -faced 
wheel protruding upward through the cloth- 
plnte, and possessed of an intermittent mo- 
tion. (Knight.) 

Cloth- worker, s. One engaged in the 
manufacture of cloth. 

* cloth-yard, s. A measure for cloth, 
differing slightly from the modern yard. 

Cloth-yard shaft: An arrow a cloth-yard in 
length. 

clothe, * clathon, * cloathe, 4 cledo, 

* elethe, 4 clothe, * clothin, * klethe 
(Eng.), * deed, "clelth, ' claith (Scotch), 
(jHi.ten. clothed, * dadde, * clad?, f clad, * cled, 

* dale, * cloth ide ; pa. par. clothed, \ clad, 

* dadde, * ckd, * clothed*, * clcdde), v.t- A t. 
(A.S. cladhian ; T)ut. klieden ; I cel. klaulha; 
Dan. klxvde ; Sw. kldda ; Ger. kleiden .] 

A. Transitive: 

1, Literally : 

1 Immediately, to cover as with a cloth ; to 
pnt clothes upon, to invest with raiment, 
to dress, to adorn or deck out with clothes. 

" He clot hide Joseph with * stooleof btjs."— WyclifTet 
Genetu U1 42. 

2 Mediately, ns of wealth or prosparity, 
to provide with clothes. 

* 3. To put on, to wear. 

"He did of nU hi* koyglitly clothing* and cladde 
tnoarnyug clothes. '"—ftelig. Anttq., L 101. 

II. f iguratively : 

*\ To cover or invest as with clothes; to 
endow, to endue. 

(1) fntft material things: 

••Thou hast clothed uie ulthbkhx *nd flesh . . 

Job x. ] 1 

“ Aud birds »nd lambs Spain be g*y, 

And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray?" 

Scott : Murmton ; Introduction to Canto 1. 

(2) TTiM immaterial things: 

“HU enemy* I ahal clothe with ahonshipe." — Wy- 
<H!fe : Psalm* oxxxi. 19. 

*2. To put on, to wear as clothing. 

” He doth id* cui sing as & cloth."— Wycliffe: Ptalm* 
cvtli. 13. (/’urt-ey.) 

3. Of language, style, Ac. : To give an out- 
ward appearance to, to present to view, to 
•dress op. 

“ Let both use the clearest language In which they 
can .clot ho their thought*." — Walt* : Improvement of 
the Mind. 

B. Rtjlexivdy : 

]. LiL : To put clothes on oneself, to dress 
■oneself. 

” Hy clothen hem with gry* *nd ermyue." — AlUaun- 
der, l.99(i. 

2. Fig. : To take upon oneself, toassume, as 
a dress. 

" Clotheth you mid Code* arraes.* — AyenbUc, p. 2<5. 

* C. Intransitive : 

1. To be provided with clothes. 

“The tresor of the benefice, wherof the power *hul- 
den clothe."— Gower, L 14. 

2. To wear clothes. 

“Care no more to clothe and e*t M 

Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, tv. 1 

Clothed, * cloathed, * clothed©, * cloth- 
tile, pa. par. or a. [Clothe.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Dressed, arrayed, apparelled. 

“Thay were clothede alio in grena “—Perceval, 277. 

. . stood before the throne, *od before the Lamb, 
clothed with white rohea, and palm* lu their hand*.'’ 
— Iicv. viL 9. 

IL .YauL : A mast is said to he clothed when 
the sail reaches so low down to the gratings 
of the hatches that no wind can blow below 
the sail. 

clothes, *cloaths, ’clothis, *clathen, 

* clathes, * close, 4 cloisse, 4 cloysse 
(£«<?.), claes, claise, clalthes (Scotch), 
(th silent), s.pl. [Cloth.] 

1. Covering or dress for the human body; 
apparel, attire, garments. 

. . too bulky to be concealed in the clothe * of a 
•ingle messenger. . . ." — Macaulay : Pitt. Eng., oh. xv. 

2. Coverings for a bed ; bed-clothes. 

clothes-basket, s. A large wicker hasket 
for holding or carrying clothes, but especially 
linen. 


Clothes-brush, s. A brush for freeing 
clothes from dust, dirt, Ac. 

elothes-dryer, s. A frame on which* 
clothes are suspended to dry, 

clothes-horse, s. An apparatus which 
stands on legs and has cross bare on which 
linen is hung to dry before a fire. 

“We keep no horw hot a clothes-horu.’’— Dickon* : 
Sketch** by Bov 

Clothes-line, s. A rope or wire sus- 
pended between two posts or other supports, 
on which clothes are hung out to dry. 

Clothes-line hook: A holdfaat or bracket 
with a spool on which the line runs and is 
stretched. 

Clothes-line red : A cylinder or axle on which 
a clothes-line is woand, and usually journaled 
in a protected hiacket, or under a pent-roof, 
secured against a building or tree. 

f clothes -man, s. A man who deals in 
clothes, especially in old ones. 

clothes moth, s. 

Entom. : A popular 

name given to several 
species of moths of the 
genus Tinea, the larvae of 
which are very deatroc- 
tive to cloth, faathers, clothes-moth. 
furs, «fec. 

clothes peg, s. A wooden peg used 
to fasten clothes wheu hung on a clothes- 
line. 

clothes-pin, s. The same as Clothes- 

peo (q.w). 

clothes -press, s. 

1. A receptacle for clothes. 

2. A press in which crapa, shawls, and 
similar clothes, or articles of dress, are flat- 
tened and creased. 

clothes -pressing. *. The art or opera- 
tion of subjecting clothes to pressure hy a 
hydrostatic or other press. 

clothes -sprinkler, s. A receptacle for 
water with perforations, through which a fine 
shower of water is thrown upon clothes so 
as to damp them previously to their being 
ironed. 

clothes - stick, *. A rod by which 
clothes are turned, loosened, or lifted while 
in the wash-boiler, 

olothes-tongs, s. A grasping tool for 
removing hot clothes from a boiler in washing 
or dyeing. 

clothes wringer, s. A frame having a 
pair of elastic rullers through which clothes 
are passed to squeeze on t the water. 

do'-thl-er, S. [Eng. cloths; -er.J 

1. A manufacturer of cloth, a clothinaker. 

2. One who deals In cloth or clothing. 

“ I tell thee. .bwkCade the clothier means to dress 
the commonwealth, and turn It, and set a new aap 
upon it.' — Shakeep. : 2 Hen. VI., jv. 2. 

3. One who dresses or fulls cloth. (Ameri- 
can.) (ireister.) 

' clothin, v.t. [Clothe.] 

clo thing, * clath-tng, * cleth-lng, 
' elcth inge, * cleth-yng, * cloath-ing, 
* cloth yng, pr. par., a., & s. [Clothe, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. dr particip. adj. : (In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of covering or investing with a 
dress. 

” For clothing me in these grave ornament*. “ 

ShaJussp. : 1 Hen. rf., v. L 

* 2. The art or science of making cloth. 

. . that they might he beneficial to bU suhjecta 
hy instructing them In the art of doathing, . . 
Pay. Threri Di scour tt* ch. v. (Latham.) 

If Clothing of the bolsters : 

X aut. : The laying several thicknesses of 
worn canvas well tarred over them. 
[Bolster.] 

3. Clothes, dress, apparel. 

“ lo por clothyny the chyld was wonA“ 

Sonfft A Carols, p. 42. 

. . hlue *->d purple 1« their clothing : they are all 
the work of cunning men." — Jer. x. 9. 
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II. Technically: 

1. Steam Engine, dc. : A covering of felt* 
or other non-conducting material, on the out- 
aide of a boiler or steam-chamber, to prevent 
radiation of heat. It is called also cfeadi;i0 
and lagging (q.v.). 

2. Carding - machine : Bands of leather 
studded with teeth of wire, which engage the 
fihre. (Knight.) 

* doth -less, * cloth-les, a. [Eng. cloth ; 
-less. ] Destitute of or without clothes. 

“Sflnt Poul. In famync and !u thurst, and colda, 
and clnthlM.” — Chn uerr : par ton" t Tale. p. 289. 

Clo -tho, s. [Lari dotho ,* Gr. xkuiOJj (klotho) 
* spinster.] [1.] 

1. Class, archtvol: One of the three Fates or 
Deatioies who are represented by the a u dent 



CLOTHO. 


ctassi&l writers as spinning the thread oi 
life. She held the distaff. 

2. Zool. : A genus of Snakes, tribe Yiperina, 
family Yiperidfe. Clotho orietans is the Puff- 
adder of the Cape of Good Hope. 

3. Astron. : An asteroid, the ninety-aeventh 
found. It was discovered by Tempel on Feb. 
17th, 1363. 

* clot -poll, * clot-pole, s. [Clodpoll.] 

1. A thick-skulled, stupid fellow, a block- 
head. 

“ Ther. I will a«e you hauewd. like clotpolet. ere I 
come any more to your teuta. Shaketp. t Troilut and 
Crettida, U. 1. 

2. Apjdied to a head, in contempt, 

** Oui. Where's my brother? 

I have aeut Cloten's dotooH down the stream." 

Shaketp. : Cymbelinm. iv. S. 

Clot'-ted, pa. par. or a. [Clot, v.] 

clotted cream, clouted cream, s. 

The thick cream which rises in clots on the 
surface of new milk when the latter is warmed. 

*clot'-ter, v.i . [Cloter.] To coagulate, to 
clot, to gather or form into clots or lumps. 

* clot '-te red, pa. par. or o. (Clotter.) 
Clotted, coagulated. 

" He dxagg’d the tremhlln*: sire. 

Slidd’ring thro' cluttered blood and holy mire.' 

Drydcn: Yirgtl ; Atncid iL 749. 

clot -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Clot, v.] 

t A. w B. Aspr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

*1. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act cr process of coagulating or 
forming ioto clots or lumps. 

2. The act or process of breaking up cloda 
In ploughed land. 

IL Technically: 

1. Husband.: Hard and clotted wool in the 
aheep. 

2, Metal. : The sintering or semi-fusion of 
ores during roasting. 

clotting-mall, * clottyng-malle, n 

A mallet or beetle for breaking up clods. 

“ A clotty ny malle ; occatoriumf—Cathch Anglicum. 

clot'-ty, a. [Eng. dot; -y.] Full of clods or 
clots ; full of small coagulated masses or 
concretions. 

“ Mixed with thick, clotty, hluieh •trekk*.”— ffortey t 
On Conjrumprton 

clo'-ture, s. [Ft.] The same as closure (q.v.) 

4 clouch, v.t. [Clctch.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
Syrian, so. ce = e. ey = a. qn ~ kw. 


oloud— clouding 
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• cl<Shd (1), a. [Clud.] 

cloud (2). # cloude. * clowd, * clowdo, 

* clod, *cloyd, *kloude, * clud, s. [A.s. 
clxul — n round mnss, a mass of rock. Cog- 
nate with clod and clot (q.v.).] 

A. Ot'dinary Language : 

I, Lit. : lu the aaine sense ns tn B. 2. 

•'When oloud* ore eeon, wl»e meu put nu their cloak*/' 
Shakctp. : Richard ///., It A 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A mass or volume of smoke or dust re- 
sembling a cloud and obscuring the sight. 

2. The dusky veins or markings iu marble, 
precious stones, Ac. 

3. Anything which causes temporary dark- 
ness or obscures the sight. 

"I Ignite the lamp ; the tube fora moment eeerai 
empty ; but suddenly the beam darts through a lumin- 
ous white cloud, which hiu banished the preceding 
darkless. Tyndall : Frag. qf Science (3rded.). x. 238. 

4. Any temporary depression or obscurity. 

“Yes. we shall inoetl and Imply amlle at last 
On all the clou>U and conflicts of the past." 

Hcmant - T>u> Abencem tge. 

“Nor ask why cloud* of sorrow shade luy brow." 

Cow per ; HUappoinCment. 

5. A diffused or widely-spread body ; a great 
number or multitude. 

", , . omougeta cloud of witnesses, . . .'’—Atterbury. 

6. A kind of light woollen shawl worn by 
ladies. 

f In the clouds : Applied to one soaring in 
flights of fancy and imagination far above 
terrestrial things ; building castles in the air. 

Under a cloud: In temporary disgrace or 
misfortune. 

“ Gentlemen that ora under a cloud."— Fielding : 
Amelia, bk. v., ch. 4. 

B. Technically: 

1 . Botany ; Cloudberry (Rubus chametmorus). 

2. Meteorology: 

(1) Cojapojrffion of clouds : A cloud is a mass 
of vapour condensed into minute drops or 
vesicles, and differing from fog chiefly in this 
respect, that fogs oecupy the lower whilst 
clouds float in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere. Both derive their origin from va- 
pours which rise from the sea, from fresh 
water, or from the moist earth. 

(2) Different kinds of clouds: Iu 1803, Mr. 
Luke Howard divided clouds Into four 
principal kinds, the Cirrus, the Cumulus, 
the Stratus, and the Nimbus. Two of these 
are frequently combined ; lienee he added 
to the former list of clouds the three fol- 
lowing — Cirro-cumulus, Cirro-stratus, and 
Cumulo-etratus. The Cirrus is a small fibrous 
or wisp-like cloud, composed of what are 
popularly called ** Mares'* tails,” eo high in the 
heavens that they are probably frozeu. Their 
appearance in numbers often precedes a change 
of weather. The Cumulus, resembliug great 
mountains of wool, is not so high. Several large 
ones are often seen on a summer morning. If 
these diminish during the day, the probability 
is in favour of flmi weather, but if they 
multiply, and become surmounted by Cirri, 
the indication is of approaching storm. 
Cumuli In winter are not so frequent or well 
marked. The Stratus is a large and con- 
tinuous sheet of dark cloud, seeming to rest 
on the horizon at sunset, and often vanishing 
at sunrise. The Stratus is frequent in autumn 
and rave in spring. The foregoing threo all 
melt into one to form the fourth, viz., the 
Nimbus, or rain-cloud. Its appearance is 
familiar to nil. The Cirro-cumulus is, as its 
uame imports, a combination of the Cumulus 
and the Cirrus. It consists of a aeries of 
a m all round masses. Tho sky covered with 
them Is populnrly known an a “ Mackerel " 
sky. It is best seen in warm and dry summer 
weather. In tho Cirro-stratus the Cirri have 
descended from their niry height and become 
horizontal. The aspect is like that of shoals 
of fish. Tho Cunmlo-stnitiiB is like a cumulus 
flattened at the top and overhanging its base. 
Its tendency la to spread, settle down into 
a nimbus, and ultimately disappear in rain. 

(3) Height of clouds fa the sky: The mean 
height of clouds iu winter Is from 1,300 to 
1,500 yards, and In summer 3,300 to 4,400. 
M. IVAbbadie observed a cloud In Ethiopia 
Mdy 230 yards above the ground ; and when 
Gay Lussac ascended in a balloon to n height 
of 7,050 yards, there were cirri overhead ap* 
psieutly at a much greater elevation. 

(4) Theories of the formation and suspension 
of clouds: According to llutton, while tho | 


temperature of a stratum of air saturated with 
moisture diminishes in an arithmetical pro- 
gression the capacity of retaining the moisture 
in the form of invisible vapour diminishes in 
a geometrical one : henee, when the tempera- 
ture of a saturated stratum of air falls, tho 
formerly invisible vapour takes the aspect of n 
cloud. There are various opinions as to why 
it floats. Halley and Sausaure considered that 
each vesicle of water in the sky was hollow, and 
that consequently it floated like a balloon ; a 
more modern view is that the vesicles are car- 
ried upwards hy ascending currants of air. 
Clouds also which appear alationary are really 
descending slowly ; but their lower part being 
dissipated by more heated strata of air, and 
their upper pBrts increased by fresh condensa- 
tion, their desceut is disguised eo that they 
appear stationary. (Ganat, <£c.) 

(5) Electricity of clouds : As a rule the clouds 
are all electrified, some positively and others 
negatively : in some there is more, in others 
leas, of tension. 

Compounds of obvious signification : 
Cloud-breaJ:, cloud' covered, cloud - dispelling, 
cloud-fenced , cloud-girt. 


cloud ascending, a. So high ae to 
reach almost to the clouds. 

* cloud-bom, Bom of a cloud. 

"Like chmddxjm centaurs, from the mounUhi'* 
height," Drgden; Virgd ; A-noid Til. 833. 


* cloud-built, a. 

1. Lit. : Built up or consisting of clouds. 

2. Fig. : Visionary, imaginary, chimerical. 

“And eo vanished my cloud-built palace. " — Qold- 
tmith. 

cloud-burst, *. A heavy and violent 
downpour of rain over a very limited area. 


cloud-capt, cloud-capped, a. 

1. Lit. : Capped or topped with clouds ; 
reaching to tho clouds. 


•• The bolts that spare the mountain's side. 

Hla cloud-caul emineuce divide, 

And spread the rulu round." 

Co toper : Tran*. of Horace, bk. 11., ode : 

2. Fig. : Dreaming as one in cloud-laud. 

"... In the highest enthusiasm, amid volumes of 
tobacco-smoko; triumphant, ctomf-capf without and 
within, the assembly broke up, each to hie thoughtful 
pillow." — Carlyle : Sartor Retartut. bk. 1., cb. St 


cloud-compeller, s. A translation of 
Homer's vctpeKnyepcra. (ncphelegeretu) — eloud- 
driver, an epithet applied hi Jupiter. 

", . . the Cloud-compeller, overcome. 
Assents to fate. ..." , . 

Pope : Uomer't Iliad, bk. xvL, 1. 650-7. 


cloud-compclling, a. Having power 
over the clouds to gather or disperse them. 

**Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove." 

Pope: Homer't Iliail, bk- i., L 517. 

cloud-drift, s. Floating cloudy vapour ; 
broken clouds, cloud-rack. 


cloud eclipsed, cl Eclipsed or hidden 
by clouds. 

•• \V by her two suns wero cloud-ccl ip*cd so. 

Nor w hy her fair ohtwks over, wwd tod with wo. 

Shnketp. : Rapa of Aucreiv, l.Wi 


cloud king. s. A being who had supreme 
]>ower over the cloud a nnd the weather. 

“One of these Is termed tho W ator-Klng. enotlirr 
the Fire-King, ami a third the Cloud. King. Scott : 
l'h« Erl- King. (>Vom the German of Goethe.) 


* cloud-kissing, a. Situated so high as 
almost to reach the clouds; very lofty. 

*' Threatening clmuKkiering tlton w ith annoy." 

Shaken). : Rape of Lucrecc, 1.370. 


cloud-rocked, a. Rocked iu the clouds 
by the passing storiu. (A/oore.) 


cloud-topt, n. Cloud -cap t ; topped or 

capped with cloude. 

" Mod red, whose uiagiek song 
Made huge Pllnlimtnon bow his cloud-topt head. 

Gray : The bard. 


cloud-touching, a. Rifting so high as- 
to touch the clouds. 

•' Cloudrtonching mountains * ted but stand." 

Sandy t, Pt. p. 101. 

cloud-wrapt, a. 

1. Lit. : Enveloped in clouds. 

2. Fig. : Wrapt up in idle dream* and 
fancies ; abstracted. 


cloud, v.t. k i. [Cloud, $.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To cover, obscure, or overspread 
with clouds. 

“The moon being clouded presently Is missed. 

But little store may hide theta wheu they 1UL 

Shake tp ; Rape of Lucrece, 1.007. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To mark with veins ; to variegate with 
colours or shades in a manner resembliug 
clouds. 

“ The clouded olive's easy grain." Pope. 

2. To overspread as with a cloud ; to darken, 
to make gloomy or sad. 

" What Bullen fury cloud* his ecomfal hrow T " 

Pope. 

3. To make less bright or eharp ; to dull in 
Intellect. 

“So spake he, clouded with hla own conceit." 

Ten nylon ; Morte d' Arthur. 


t4. To obscure so as partially to hide, or 
maka less evident and plain. 

“ If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and- 
darken the clearest truths, no man could miss his way ' 
to heaven for w«ut of light."— Decay of Ptoty. 

* 5. To throw into the background, to sur- 


pass. 

* 6. To defame, to sully the reputation of, 
to libel. 

•' I would be not a stander-by to hear 
My eoverelcru mistress clouded so." 


* B. Intrans. : To grow cloudy or dull, to 
be obscured. {Lit. & fig.) 


• cloild' - age, «. [Eng. cloud ; •age.'] A 
mass of clouds ; the state of heing clouded 
or cloudy. 


cloild'-ber-ry, $. [Eng. cloud : -berry.) 

Bot. : A dwarf bramble (.Rubu^ chnmcvmorusX 
It has herbaceous stems and orange-yellow 
fruit, the latter well flavoured when fresh. 
The plant grows in turfy Alpine bogs. 

•*In soma parts of the highlands of Scotland the 
fmlt [of the olondberry] Is also called roehuck-ber- 
Ties or knot-berries, aud they arc perhaps the most 
grateful ami useful kind of fruit gathered by the 
Sootch highlander© On the olden ami near the bosea< 
of the mountains It may be collected for several 
mouths in succession." — London; Encyclop. of Garden? 
fnj/, p. 945. 


cltfiitr-ed, pa. par. ora. [Cloud, t>.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot : : Having its colours unequally 
blended together. 


'-l-ljf, adv. [Eng .cloudy; - ly .] 

* 1. Lit. : In a cloudy manner ; overspread 
with clouds. 

2. Fig. : D;irkly, obscurely. 

“Some had rather have good discipline delivered 
plainly, by way of precept*, thau cloudily enwrapped* 
{n allegorlox"-— Spenter; State of Ireland. 


cloud-land, s. Dreamland ; an imngin- 
nry locality conjured up In the mind, and dis- 
sipated as easily and quickly as n vnpour. 

•*. . . ho flnnly believed that In yonder ctouddand 
matters could be so arranged, without trespn** on tho 
liiirsauloum that thwsftvnm which threatened him and 
hi* flock should be caused to shrink within Its proper 
bound*." — Tyndall : Frag, of Kcienoe (3rd eiL), 1L 33. 

cloud -piercing, a. Reaching into the 
clouds. 


cloud-rack, s. The eame as Cloud-phi ft 
(q v.). 


cloud-ring, s. (See extract) 

•• It Is at Some distance, from about 5« to W*. from 
tlio Equator that hurricane* are occasionally felt in 
their violence. They originate In or near those hot 
nnd densely -clouded *iwuh». ».i mutinies sicken of a* 
the rlomi-rlna. where aggregated aqueous Vfit*>ur l* 
at time* collected Into heavy rain (partly with vivid 
electrical action), and a comparative vncuuin is sud- 
denly caused, toward* which air rushes from on all 
side*."— Aor. d*A6u> fo»i ; Addn *» to tfm Geographical 


cloild'-i-nees, s. [Eng. cloudy ; -ness.] 

L Lit : The state or condition of being 
cloudy or obscured with clouds ; a cloudy 
appearance. 

"lu two or threo coses, however, a faint cloudinea 
showed Itself within tho tub©."— Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science (3rd ed.). x. 249. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Gloominess, sullcnncsa. 

" That you have such a February face. 

So full of frost, of storm, and cfoiidriic** I 

Shakcjp. : Much Ado, V. 4 

2. Dullness, want of brightness. 

•». . . ho AtUrmctl, that upon keeping It longer, th* 
stone would lose more of Its otoudiua*#.* —Boyle 

t 3. Dullness of iutelloet. 
t 4. Want of ebwrness op distinctness (ap- 
plied to lunguago or style). 

cloiid'-iri£, pr. par., n., & *. [Cloud, p ] 

A. k B. pr. par. k odj. : (See tho verb.) 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 90 U, chorus, chin, bench: go. gem: thin, this; flin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 
clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -ston = shun ; -^lon, -?lon - zhuo. -tloua. sious, -olous = shus. -Die, mUo, Ae. ^ bek 09 k 
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cloudless— clove 


C. ^5 3uh3fanfiw: 

1. An appearance given to silks and ribbons 
in the process of dyeing. (A'nipTif.) 

2. A diversity of colours iu a yarn, recurring 
at regular intervals. (Knight.) 

cloiid less, a. [Eng. cloud ; dess.] 

1, Unclouded, free from or unobscured hy 
clouds ; bright, clear. 

** Brlgb t was the sun. the sky a cloudless bias." 

IFontncwta : Excursion, bk. vtL 

2. Clear, transparent, colourless. 

. . actloni might have been ascribed to pore 
cloudless vapour." — Tyndall : Frag. of Scienc* (3rd edA 
X. 2«. 

t oloild -less-ljf, adv. [Eng. cloudless; Ay.] 
In a cloudless manner or state. 

clotld-lcss-ness, s. [Eng .cloudless; -n«s3.] 
The quality, state, or condition of being cloud- 
less or free from clouds. 

t clo\ld*-let, s. [Eng. cloud , and dim. auff. 
’let.] A little cloud. 

Bve'g first star tb rough fleecy cloudlet peeping " 
Coleridge. 

clovld'-y, * cloild -i, * ol<Jvfcd'-ft a. [Eng. 
c/otnf; -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Consisting or formed of clouds. 

" Back from their cloudy realm It file*. 

To float In light through softer ikies.” 

Hemans : Caswallon's Triumph. 

2. Overspread or obscured with clouds ; 
clouded. 

” Clowdy or tulle of dowdy*. Xubidus."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

. . It is the return of ite motion from the clouds 
which prevents the earth’s temperature on ■ cloudy 
night from falling so low."— Tyndall ; Frag, of Science 
(3rd ed ), 1. fi. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Variegated or marked with veios resem- 
bling a cloud. 

2. Doll ; wanting brightness, lustre, or 
transparency. 

" I «w * cfoiAfy diamond."— Boyle. 

t3. Overcast in look, gloomy, sullen, aad. 

"Clear np, fair queen, that cloudy countenance." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andron., 1. 1 

4. Obscure, difficult to understand, wanting 
In clearness or distinctness, confused. 

"... and his cloudy utterances were studied more 
devoutly than those of the Prleateea of Delphi."— 
Times, Nov. 16, 1917. 

* cloudy stars, s. pi, 

Astron. : Nebulae. 

olotlgh (1), s. [Etym. nnknown.] An allow- 
ance of two pounds in every hundredweight 
for the turn in the scale, that the commodity 
may hold out weight when sold by retail. 

cloilgh (2), * cloo, * clowe, clofi; s. [IceL 

clofi — a gap.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A cliff. 

2. A ravine, a narrow valley. 

” Into a grisly dough that and that maiden yode." 

TrUtrem, IL 59. 

" A clough, or dowgh, Is s kind of breach or valley 
down a slope from the side of s hilL" — Verstegan ; 
Restitution of Decayed Intelligence , ch. ix. 

II. Drainage : A sluice used in returning 
water to a channel after depositing its sedi- 
ment on the flooded land. ( Knight^) 

“Clowes. gettiea. gutters, gooltes and other fortr 
teases." — Act 33 lien. \'ttl , c. 33. 

"A dotce of dodegete (A clowe or fiodgate A.): rin- 
glociivrium, gurgusliitm. — Cathol. Anghcum. 

dough-arches, a. pi. Crooked arches 
by which the water is conveyed from the 
upper pond into the chamber of the lock nf a 
canal on drawing up the clough ; also called 
puddle-holes. 

Cltnlr, v.t. [Clour, 3.] 

1. To strike violently. 

" Biyth to win afT sae wi‘ halo bane*. 

Tho" mony had clowr'd powa." 

Ramsay : Poems, i. 260 

2. To cause a tumour. (Scotch.) 

3. To cause a dimple. (ScofcA.) 

Cloilr, 3. [Teel, klor = a scratch.] A wound, 
a stroke, a dint ; the scar made bv a blow ; a 
cicatrix ; a drubbing, a defeat. (Scotch.) 

" O, deil a hit — my head can stand a guy clour— dm 
thanks to them, though, and mony to you."— Scott: 
Clu y Mannering, ch. xxiii. 

©loured, pa. par. or a. [Clour, v.) 


* douse, s. [Ft. ecluse — a sluice.] The aame 
as Clough (2), s. (q.v.). 

"Anent the alayaria of Pmoltla In mylndammls 
cloutis . and be nettla, thomia, and cruui* . . .‘ —Acts 
Jo. IV. (1303). c. 107. 

clollt, • cloute, * clut, * olowt, * olowtt, 

3. [A.S. eftkf. from Wei. clwt; Cornish clut 

= a piece, a patch ; lr. A Gael, clud = a clout, 
a patch ; Manx c/ooid = a clout (Sfceuf.)] 

A Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. A piece of cloth or rag used to patch up 
any cloth or article of dress ; a rag. 

*’ As thah hit were a pilebe cJuX."— O. Kng. Homilies. 
ix 2M. 

"HI were mad. I ahould forget my aon ; 

Or madly think a babe of clouts were he." 

Shakes p. ; King John, ill. 4. 

* 2. Swaddling-clothes. 

“ Ye a&ll fyud a chylde thar bounden 
In a creke, wit cloutes wounden.” 

Metrical Homilies, p. 6t 

1 3. A patch upon a ahoe, an article of dress, 
Ac. 

’’A clowte of tedder: plctaciuncula. pictacium, re- 
pedum."— Cat hot Anglicum. 

* 4. A dish-cloth. 

“Scar. 0 my brave emperor, this le fonght Indeed 1 
Had we done so at first, we bad driven them home 
With c louts about their heads.” 

Shakesp. ; Ant A Cleop., iv. 7. 

5. An iron plate placed on an axle-tree or a 
ploughshare to prevent excessive wearing. 

"Two ploughs and e plough cheln, IJ colters, ill shares 
With ground cloutes and side cloutes, for solle that 
tare*.” Tusser (ed. Heirtage), p. «. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Shreds, a mall fragments. 

"Clouen alle In lyttel cloutes the clyffex aywhere.” 

E. Kng. AUit. Poems; Cleanness, 965. 

2. A blow, especially on the ear. (Slang.) 

” Be my trewthe thon getyst a clowte.’" 

Coventry Hyst., p. 139. 

B, Technically: 

* 1. Archery: The centre or bull’s-eye of the 
butt at which archers ahot, so called from 
haring been originally made of a piece of 
white cloth. 

” Dead !— he would have clappd 1' the clout at twelve 
score ; and carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a man's 
heart good to see."— Shakesp. : Sen. IV.. iil 2. 

Nares thinks that this meaning belongs 
to Clout (2), 3., and is derived from the bull's- 
eye haring been marked with a nail or stud. 

2. Vehicles : An iron shield or plate, placed 
on a piece of timber in a carriage, as, for in- 
stance, on an axle-tree, to take the rubhing and 
keep the wood from being worn. 

H To fa' clout : To fall or come to the ground 
with considerable force. (Scotch.) 

cldilt (2), s. (O. Fr. clouet, dirain. of clou; 
Ft. clou = a nail ; Lat. cZainw.] The aame as 
Clout-nail (q.v.). 


olout nail, 3 . 

1. A large-headed nail worn in the soles of 
coarse boots. 

2. A nail for accuring patches or iron to the 
axle-tree of carriages. 


cloiit, *clowtyn, cloughte, v.f. [A.S. 
clutian.] [Clout (1), 3.] 

* L Literally : 

1. To patch, to mend roughly with a piece 
of cloth, leather, or other material. 

” Clowtyn. Sarcio — Prompt. Par*. 

"The herd sat than cloughland hi* echoa." 

n'Hliam of Haler ns, 12. 

2. To cover with a cloth. 


" Milk some unhappy ewe. 

Whose c lou'ed leg her hurt duth shew." 

Spenser .- Shep. Kalendar, Hards. 


3. To tip or plate with iron, as the axle- 
tree of a wagon, a ploughshare, Ac., to prevent 
excessive wearing. 

" Strong eicltred cart that is clouted and shod." 


II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To join roughly or clumsily together. 

“ Many sentences of one meaning clouted up to- 
gether." — Ascham. 


2. To strike, to beat, to hox (especially on 
the ear). (S/ang.) 

*' If I here chyde she wolde clowte my cote." 

Coren-'ry Must., p. 98. 


clout ed (1), pa. par. or a. [Clottfd.] 


clout -ed (2), * clowt -yd, pa. par. or a. 

[Clout, r.] 

1. Patched, cohbled, mended. 


" Clowtyd aa clothya. Sartus. repedatus. ClovSyd M 
ahooue or other tbyngya of ledyr. Pictadatus." — 
Prompt. Par *. 


Treads oo it daily with his clouted iliocn." 

Hilton Com us, (S3 

* 2. Dressed poorly or beggarly. 

"Bothe blhyude and eke blforue. 

Clouted was she beggarly." 

Rom. of Rose, m 

Cloilt'-ed (3), a. [Eng. clout (2), a.; -td .] 
Studded with nails. 


clouted shoes, s. pi. Shoes the solea of 
which are atudded with clout-nails. 

* clollt'-er, * clf^t'-er, 3. [Eng. clout; -er.] 
A patcher, a cobbler, a mender of clothes, <fcc. 

" Cl meter or cobelere. Nar/orius, rehroceator. Clois- 
ter of dothyjL &irtortU4, sartor, sartrix.”— Prompt. 
Par*. 


* cloiit'-er-l^, a. [Eng. clouter; -ly.] 

1. Lit.: Awkward, clumsy — as though 
mended by a botcher or patcher of clothes, 
Ac. 

" The single wheel plough Is a very douterly sort.*— 
Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

2. Fig. : Clumsy, awkward, ill - composed, 
rough. 

" Let us observe Spenser with all hie rusty, obsolete 
words; with all his rough-hewn, clowterlu verses; yel 
take him throughout* and we shall find in him a 
graceful and poetick majesty. Phillips ; T heat rum 
Poeticum, pref. (1676). 

clotlt -mg, # clowt-lnge, * clowt-ynge, 

pr. par., a., k s. [Clout, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of patching or mending 
with a clout. 

’’ Clowtinge of clothya. Sarfura. Clowtynge or 
coblynge. Rehroccado. Clowtyngt of shone. EL 
Piclacto."— Prompt. Par*. 

2. Fig. : The act of striking or beating; 
a clout, a blow. 

clomy, 3 . [Claw.] (Scofch.) (Douglas.) 

* clove, pret. of v. [Cleave.] 

" Oyon's angry blade so fierce did play 
On th* others helmet, which as Titan shone, 

That quite It clove his plumed crest In twny." 

Spenser : F. Q . IL vL IL 

•clove (1), 3. [Dan. kloof; lcel. klofi.] 
[Clouoh.] A cleft, a ratine, a gap, a chine. 

" Quene wm I somwile . . . .- 
Oretter than Dime Gaynour, of garson, and golde,— 
Of castellls, of contreyes, of craggls, of cloves." 

Sir Oaiean and Sir Gal. L H. 

•f Clove of a mill : That which separate* 
what are called the bridge-heads of the mill. 
[Cloff.] 

* clove (2), * done, s. [Claw.] 

1. A claw. 

" Walkls on fate, his body wympllt In 
Aoe feUoun hustnoui and grete lyoun tkyn, 
Terrihil and roucb with lockerand tatty naris. 

The qubite tuakis, the bede, and clouyi thare la* 
Doug.; Virgil, £52. a 

2- (PI) Carp. : An Instrument of woud which 
closes like a vice. It is used by carpenters for 
holding their saws firm while they sharpen 
them. Perhaps thia may be from aome other 
clove. 

clove-hitch, s. 

Xaut. : Two half-hitches. The first half- 
hitch gives the rope a turn round an object, 
passes the end of the rope round its standing 
part, and then through the bight. A repetition 
of the process with the slipping of the eDd of 
the rope to its standing part makes the clove- 
hitch. [Hitch, 3., II. 2.] 

clove-hook, s. 

Xaut. : An iron two-part hook, the jaws 
overlapping, used in bending chain-sheets to 
the clews of sails, Ac. 

clove (3) (Eng.), clow, clowe (Scotch), s ka. 
[Sp. daw = a uail, a clove, from Lat. clarus ; 
Fr. cfou = a nail. So called from the resem- 
blance of a clove to a nail.] 

A As substantive • 

1. Of implements: A long spike or nail. 

2. Of plants : 

(1) The dried aromatic flower-buds of Cory- 
ophyllus aromaticus. [Clove-tree.] 

(2) The clove gillyflower. (Scotch.) 

Oil of Cloves : An essential oil obtained 
by distilling with water the buds of the clove. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. It is a mixture of 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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eugenic ncid, Ci 0 Hi 2 Oo, and a hydrocarhon, 
CioHi6 isomeric with oil of turpentine. [Carv- 
opbyllum.) It ia a common remedy for tooth- 
ache. 

B. adj. : Consisting of, resembling, or In 
any way pertaining tn the clove or cloves. 

clove-bark, s. Tho bark of Cinnamomum 
Culilawan. 

clovo cassia, s. The bark of Dicyptllium 
Caryopkyllatum. ( Lindley .) 

clove gillyflower, * clow - gelofer, 
clove July flower, s. [The name dove is 
given it on account of its aromatic smell ] 

Bot. : Any of the varieties of Dianthus Cary- 
ophyllus which have an aromatic amell, double 
flowers, and uniform colouring. It ia called 
also the clove-pink (q.v.). 

clove-nutmeg, 3 . The fruit of Agatho- 

pkyllum aromaticum. It is from Madagascar. 
(Lindley,) 

clove-pink, «. The same as Clove-qilli- 
flowkh (q.v.). 

clove - tongue, s. ITelleborus nlger. 
Skinner thinka the word properly cloven- 
tongue. 

clove-tree, a. 

Dot. : A tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus, be- 
longing to tho order Myrtaceie. It is an ever- 
green, fifteen to thirty feet high, with elliptic 
leaves and purplish corymhose flowers. It 
furnishes theelovca of commerce. [Clove, 8.) 
It growa in the Molluccaa, in Amboyna, and 
ia the Antilles. 

©love (4), 8 [A.S. c luft = a apike of corn, a 

clove of garlic.) 

L Ord. Lang. : One of the lamirue of a head 
of garlic. 

II. Hortic.: The name given by gardeners to 
new bulba developing in the axils of the scales 
of older ones, at the expense of which they grow, 
with the effect of ultimately destroying them. 

* Cldv'-en (1), ?>a. par. [Cleave (1), u.] 

*' In no other form, humanly eiteaklug, would they 
have struck *o deep Into the ralud and heart of man, 
or cloven to It with each inseverable tenacity." — Hu- 
man : HUt. of Jews. 3rd ed., preL, p. xllL 

t ©lov'-©n (2), pa. par. or a, [Cleave (2), v.] 

oloven-footed, a. 

1. Of mammals : Having the hoof divided in 
the centre. This structure exists in the Rumi- 
nantia. 

" Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and la cloverifooted, 
and chewoth the cud, eraong the beasts, that snail ye 
•at ."—Lee. ri. 3. 

* 2. 0/birtfj ; Having the feet without webs. 

“Oreat variety of water-fowl, both whole andrforen- 
footed, (requout the waters ."— Ray : On the Creation. 

3. Of Satan : Having, according to popular 
assumption, the feet cloven like those of a 
ruminant. 

"The cl oven- footed fiend is banish'd from us."— 
Dryden. 

cloven-hoof, t. Such a divided hoof as 
is possessed by the ruminant nuimala. It 
being of old assumed that Satan has a cloven 
hnof, the expression " to show the cloven 
hoof” means to permit diabolical iatentioaa 
to beenme visible. 

cloven hoofed, a. Tho same as Cloven- 
footed, in the senses 1 & 8. 

"There am the blaulcous or cloven-hoofed ; as camel* 
nud beavers."— Hr oume : Vulgar Errourv 

clo'-vcr, * clavcr, * olovere, s. [A.S. 

chhfer, dtvfre ; Dnt. klavcr ; few. klofver ; Pan. 
klover ; O. II. Gcr. chleo ; Ger. kite. Pro- 
bably from A.S. cledfan = to cleave, from the 
shape of tho leaf.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 A trefoil, especially if used for fodder. 
[Tm folium ] 

2. The nntno given to various plants more or 
less resembling the common trefoils. 

IL Technically : 

1. Agric. : Many spocica of clover nre native 
to tho United Slates, and Europe lias 20 or 
more species. Of the several kinds grown, tho 
common red clover ( Trifohnm pnifeii.v*) is a 
biennial, and may lie sown with hurley, nais, 
or oilier grain sufficiently advanced in grow lit 
not to bo suffocated by it. In the second year 
it givea u full crop. 


The white, called also Dutch clover, ia a 
perennial, and is sown with various grasses 
when it is intended as permanent pasture for 
eheep. French clover (Trifoliiim incamatum) 
is ripened early ; it is only an annual. Rye- 
grass in amall quantity is often sown along 
with clover. A crop of clover, if mown and 
carried away as hay, so impoverishes the land 
that it should not be repeated for some years, 
but if it Js eaten off the land by sheep fed on 
oil-cake it is generally growa every four years, 
[Rotation of crops.] 

2. Chem. : The addition oflime and gypsum 
to the soil greatly promotes the growth of 
clover. The ash of clover con tains 24 9 potash, 
8*0 soda, 12 2 magnesia, 34*9 lime, 7'35 phos- 
phoric acid, 3*7 sulphuric acid. 1'3 silica, 1*5 
peroxide of iron, 11*1 chloride of sodium. 
The dried plants yield 10 58 per cent of ash. 
Clovers contain about SO per cent of water. 

IIL Tn special phrases : 

1. To live in clover : To live luxuriously. 

"Well, Lsurest, was the ulght tn clover spent f " 
OzclL 

2. To go from clover to rye-grass : To exchange 
better for worse : (applied to second marriages). 

Alsike Clover. [Sw. A hike klover, from 
Alsike, about ten miles south of Upsala, in 
Sweden, where it grows.) The commercial 
name of Trifolium hybridum. 

Bird's - foot Clover : Lotus c orniculatus. 

[Bird’s-fogt trefoil.) 

Bokhara Clover , Tree Clover: Melilotus vul- 
garis. It was formerly much recommended 
as a forage plant. 

Broad Clover : 

Agric,: Trifolium pr a tense. 

Crimson Clover: 

Agric.: Trifolium incamatum. 

Dutch Clover : 

Agric. : Trifolium repens , when cultivated. 

Perennial Clover : Trifolium medium. It ia 
called also Cow-grass. 

Purple Clover: The same as Red etorer(q.v.). 

Red Clover : Trifolium pratense. 

White Clover: Trifolium repens. 

Yellow Clover : (1) Medieago lupulina, (2) 
Trifolium procumbens, and (3) Trifolium minus. 

U For Cow-clover , and a multitude of similar 
compounds, aee the word prefixed to clover. 

U Obvious compounds : Clover -blossoms, 
elover-Jidd, clover-flower, clover-hay. 

clover-grass, a. 

Agric. : Trifolium, pratense. 

Clover-hill, s. A hill covered with clover. 

" And thick with white belle the clover-hill •well* 
High over the full-toned sea . . ." 

Tennyson : The Sea-fairies. 

olover-huller, s. 

Agric. Mach, : A machine for liberating 
clover-aeed from the hulls. 

clover-seed, a. <fe a. 

A. its subst. : The seed of clnver. 

B. ds ndj. : (See the subjoined compound). 

Clover-seed harvester : 

Agric. : A machine, called a header, for har- 
vesting clover-eeed. It has r row of fingers 
between which the stalks of the clover pass, 
while the heads remaining above arc torn off 
and scooped into the box of the machine. 

clover-sick, a. An epithet applied to 
land in poor condition from over-cropping 
will i clover. 

clover- thrasher, s. 

Agric, Mach. : A machine in which clover, 
bay, or tho after-math which is cut for the seed 
alone, is thrashed, aad the eeed hulled and 
cleaned. 

clover-weevil, $. 

Entom. : A weevil of tho geuus Apion, 
feeding on the seeds of clover, Ac. 

cld’-vored, o. [Eng. clover; -«f.) Covered 
with or full of clover. 

" Flock* thick nibbling thro* the clover'd vale." 

Thornton : Seasons ; Sumwcr. 

cldvof, 3. pi. [Clove (3).] 

1. In the aame aonsc as the singular. 

2- A kind of liqueur strongly flavoured with 
cloves. 


Clove'- wort, e. [Eng. clove (3), and suff. -trorf 
(q.v.).] 

1. Sing.: Two plants, viz., (1) Geum urba- 
num, (2) /Januncwiua acris. 

2. PI. : One of the English names given bv 
Lindley to the family Caryophyllacete.of whlcL 
the Clove-gillyflower is by some reckoned thr 
type. The other name ia Silenads (q.v.). 

olov-o-rub'-rln, s. [From Eng. Ac., dove, 
and Lat. ruber, adj. (genit. rubri ) = red.] 

Chem. : A resinous body produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid oa oil of cloves. 

* clow, v. [Claw, v.) 

* clow, * olowe (1), «. [Claw.) 

" clow, * clowe (2), t. [Clouob.] 

* clowe (3), s. [Clove.] The Clove-gilly- 

flower (Dianthue Caryophyllus). 

* clowe (4), «. [Clew.] 

* clowg, e. [Eng. clog.] A amall bar of wood, 
fixed to the door-post, in the middle, bv a 
ecrew-nail, round which it moves, ao that 
either end of it may be turned round over the 
edge of the door to keep it close. 

* clowls, e. pi. [Clove.] Small pieces of any- 
thing of around form, lieace compared to hail. 

" Clouds of clone malll 
Hopplt out <L5 the bail!." 

Sir Oatoan and Sir GaL. Ui. 4 

* clowit, a. [Clew.) Plaited or woven. 

*• Vnto him syne Eneas geuin has,— 

Aue habirgeoun of hlrulst msulyeis brlcht, 

Wyth gold ouergllt, clowit thrlnfald ful tlcht" 
Doug. : Virgil, 136, 2L 

okRtan, 3. [Icel. klunni = a clumsy, booriah 
fellow ; North Friesic klonnc — a clown ; Sw. 
dialect klunn = a log ; kluns = (1) a hard 
knob, (2) a clumsy fellow ; Dan. klunt = a log, 
a blockhead. Probably connected with clump 
(q.v.). (Skcat.)] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

1. A rustic, a countryman (without any idea 
of contempt or depreciation). 

“ The Somersetshire cloient, with thilr scythe* and 
the hntt-end* of their muaketa, faced the royal hor** 
like old soldi ere .”— Macaulay Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

2. A clumsy, awkward lout. 

" The clowns, a bolet'roua. rude, ungovem'd crew. 
With furl ou* haste to the loud summons flew." 

Drydwn : Virgil ; Jlneid rlL 724. 

IL Fig. : A coarse, rough, ill-bred person. 
"A country squire, represented with no other vice 
hnt that of being a clown, and haring the provincial 
acceut." — Swift. 

B. Technically : 

1. Theat. : A buffoon or fool in a play ; a 
mimic, a jeeter. The clown in our panto- 
mimes is the direct successor of the licensed 
jeater or mimic of the middle ages. 

2. Bot. : Butterwort (q.v.), a herb. (Scotch.) 
For the difference between a efenen and a 

cownfri/7?ian, see Countryman. 

clown’s all-heal, s. [The name was be- 
stowed upon the plant by Gerard, on account 
of " a clownish answer " which he received 
from a "very poore man,” who had cut bis 
leg to the bone, and healed it with this plant. 
Gerard offered “ to heale the same for charitie, 
which he refused, saying that 1 could not heale 
it so well as himsclfe.” — Gerard : Herbale, 
852 ; Britten £ Holland.] A menthaceous 
plant, Black ys palustris. 1 1 ia eoinetimes called 
also Woundwort. 

clown’s lungwort, s. (1) Verbascum 
Thapsus, (2) Latkriva siptamaria. 

clown’s mustard, a. Ibcris amara. 

clown’s treaclo, s. Garlic (d/tium 

safiruin). 

* ol^na, t\t. [Clown, «.] To act the part of 
a clown, or buffoon. 

" neshrrw iuo. he clowns It nroiwrly Indeed ."— Ben 
Jonion : Every Man out of hit humour. 

" When Tarlton clmcn'd It In a pleiuiuit rein." 
Howlands : Letting of Humor's Blood, &.O. 1611, Lpigr. fl 

* clo^n’-a^o, s. [Eng. down : -ape.] Ths 
behaviour or actions ul a clown. 

" And he bi serve me thus I Ingratitude. 

Beyond the t oiinence* yet of «n> chnenag* 
Shewn to a lady 1 " 

B. Jonson : Tale of a Tub, 

* cltjv^n'-or-jr, s. [Eng. down ; -ery.] 


boll, b6^; pollt, J<^ 1 ; cat, 90U, ohorus, 9btn, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ph = £, 
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1. The state or position of a clown ; poverty. 

“Twrrfl m gcxxl I w w r» reduced to clownery."— : 
Perkin tVartmA, L IL 

2. The behaviour of & clown ; roughness, 
awkwardness, coarseness. 

"That'* a court Indeed. 

Not mix'd with clowneries na'd in common hotjaem.” 
Chapman : Busty D'Ambou. 

* cltf^n -ffy, * cl<5^n-I-fie, v.t. [Eng. 
down ; Lat. facio (pa.>«. fio) m to make.} To 
make dull or clownish. 

"I wish you would not »o doumijle your wit" — 
Brian : Courtier A Countryman, p. 7. 

t cl6v*Ti-Ish, a. [Eng. clown ; -ish. ] 

I. Lit.: Pertaining to, or inhabited by, 
rustics ; rural, rustic 

" I come not to e»t with yo, and to surfeit 
in these poor cloimith pienauree.' 

Beaum. <t Fletch. ; Jhe Prophetess. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Coarse, awkward, rough. 

" But with his dotmish hands their taoder wings 
He brushsth oft." Spenser : P. Q., I. i. 28 . 

2. Clumsy, ungainly, awkward in manners, 
uncouth ; lil-bred, rough, uneducated. 

“Those clonmUh squires who with difficult v manag'd 
to ■pod out Dyer's Letter or or their ale ."— Macaulay : 
JUst. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

t oliffrn ish ly, ndv. [Eng. clownish; - ly .) 
In a clownish manner, roughly, coarsely, 
awkwardly. 

+ Cl<5aVTi'-ish-n£ss, s. [Eng. clownish ; -ness.] 
Tho quality of being clownish ; roughness, 
coarseness, ill-breeding. 

* Clo\fcrn-l3t, s. [Eng. clown; -fat.] An actor 
of clowns' parts. 

". . . hnmorbta, eloimlrtx, satirists."— Middleton : 
Mayor of t^ulnbovough, v. L 

* dowse, * dowys, s. [Cloube, Clouoh.] 

Cloy (1), v.t. [0. Fr. cloyer = to cloy, to choke 
up; a by-form of cJourr s= to nail up, to 
fasten ; O. Fr. do, clou = a nail ; Lat. claws.) 
A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

*1. To stop a vent or hole by nailing up, or 
by Inserting a nail or plug ; to spike a gun. 

“If the dependants thought the castle was to be 
abandoned they should poison the water, and cloy the 
great ordenanca that It might not afterwards stand 
the Turks in stead." — Knollot : SOL D {Latham.) 

*2. To pierce or wound with any sharp 
weapon. 

•'With his cruell tuske him deadly doydf 

Spenser: P. I1L ri. 48. 

3. To fill or choke up. 

“The Duke's purpose was to have cloyed the harbour 
by sinking ships." — Speed, 

4. To surfeit, to fill to loathing, to glut. 

*' Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 

Qy bare imaginntioo of a fenst T" 

Shakcsp. : King Richard //., L 9. 

II. Fig. : To surfeit the mind or desire. 

" He sometimes cloys his readers Instead ot satisfy- 
tog them." — Drydcn. 

* B. Farriery : To prick a horse in ehoeing. 
[Accloy.] 

Cloy (2), v.t. [Prob. a corn of daw, by confu- 
sion with doy (3).] To stroke with a claw. 
[tihakesp. : Cymbcline, v. 4.) 

elided, pa. par. or a. [Cloy, t?.] 

* Cloy^-er, s. [Eng. cloy ; - er .} A sharper ; 
one who intruded on the profits of younger 
sharpers by claiming a share. 

“Then there's a cloyer or snap that dogs any new 
hrother Id that trade and snaps— will have half in any 
booty."— Middleton A Dtkkcr : Roaring Girl, vi. 11J, 

cl6^ mg. pr. por a., & s. [Cloy (1), v.j 
A. & B, As pr. par. <£ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substanfit'C 
I. Literally: 

1. The act of surfeiting or filling to loathing. 
*2. The act of pricking a horse in shoeing. 

• IL Fig. : Cheatiag, sharping. 

“ ny padding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing. 
Ac. —Poor Robin, 1733. 

* 0l6^‘-less, q. [Eng. cloy ; -fess.] Incapable 
of cloying the appetite. 

„ " Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with doy leu sauce his appetite." 

Shakesp. : Ant. A Cleopatra, IL L 

* dojt' ment, s. [Eng. cloy ; -ment.) The act 
of surfeiting or glutting ; the state of being 
surfeited; satiety. 


“That suffers surfeit, cloyment, and revolt" 

Shakesp . ; T%oe\fth Sight, il. 4. 

• cl6jhie, v. [Etym. nnknowa] To roh, to 
pilfer. 

• do^n’-er, s. [Eng. c loyn(e) ; -er.) A thief, 
a cheat, a sharper. 

* Cloyn'-Ing, 3. [Cloyne, t\] Cheating. 

" Such texts as agree not with the cloyningt of your 
conjurors"— Bale: Select Works, p. 170. {Daria.) 

* cloyse (1), 3 . & a. [Close.] 

* doyse (2), s. [Clothes.] 

# cloy'-somo, o. [Eng. cloy ; suff. some (q. v.).] 
Cloying, surfeiting. 

•dops'-ter, s. [Cloistea.] 

dub, * dobb, * dobbe, * dubbe, s. 

[Icel. klubba, klumba ; Sw. klubba ; Dan. 
klub = a club ; klump = a clump, & lump.] 

L Literally : 

1. A heavy ataff or atick, now generally of 
wood, thicker at oue end than the other, and 
fitted to he carried in the hand. 

“Hauelok h&nede withe a dubbe 
Of hise ml *w«i tlxtl and on meryaunx" 

Uavelok, 1,027. 

2. One of the four suits at cards, represent- 
ing a trefoil or clover-leaf. 

II The name is a translation of the Span. 
bastos = cudgels or clubs, which is the Spanish 
name for the suit. The figure by which the 
clubs are denoted on a card is a trefoil : the 
Fr. name being trljle = (1) trefoil, (2) a club 
(at cards). Cf. Dan. klover = (1) clover, (2) 
a club (at cards) ; Dot. klaver — (1) clover, 
trefoil, (2) a club (at cards). (SAraf.) 

3. A round, solid mass ; a knot, used of a 
fashion of dressing the hair. 

4. An association or number of persons 
combined for the promotion of some common 
object, whether political, social, or otherwise. 
The use of the word in this aenae probably 
comes from the preceding one (3), as meaning 
a knot or gathering of men. Another defini- 
tion, interesting at all events, Is suggested by 
Carlyle in the extract given below. 

The earliest London club of any celebrity 
was established about the beginning of the 
17tli century, at the Mermaid Tavern, Friday 
Street. Among its meml*ers were Shakespeare, 
Sir Walter Rah-igh, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Selden. Ben Jonson figured at another club, 
which met at the Devil Tavern, near Temple 
Bar. Of other clubs, the Literary oue, estab- 
lished in the year 1764, had smong its mem- 
bers Johnson, Boswell, Burke, and Ooldsmith. 
There are numerous clubs in the cities of the 
United States, such as social, literary, historical, 
scientific, military, dramatic, mercantile, agri- 
cultural, sporting, political, Ac. ^ome uf these 
were of Colonial origin, and others are based 
on colonial institutions, but the great majority 
of them are of recent origin and purpose. 

Towards the close of the ISth century, the 
French political clubs gained world-wide noto- 
riety from the active part which they took in 
the first French revolution. The most cele- 
brated was the Jacobin Club, founded at Ver- 
sailles in 1789, and cal led originally the Breton 
Club, This and other political French clubs 
were abolished on September 4th, 1797. They 
were revived in 1848, but were suppressed 
again in 1849 and 1850. 

“Bodies of Men uniting themselves by a Sacred 
Vow, ‘OelUbde — which word and thiu? have passed 
over to ns in a liugularly dwindled condition: 1 Club' 
we uow call It ; and the vow. If sacred, does not aim 
very high." — Carlyle: Pred. Great, hk 11.. ch. «. 

5. A a association or society of a numl>er of 
persons for the purpose of providing such of 
its members as may require it with a tempo- 
rary residence or resort in a house maintained 
and reserved for the sole use of such meinl»ers. 

6. The house in which such an association 
or society of persons meet. [Club-house.] 

t 7. The scot, subscription, or ahare of ex- 
pense paid or payable by each member of such 
an association or society. 

“ A fuddling couple Bold ale : their humour was to 
drink drank. ui»on their own liquor ; they laid down 
their club, and thU they called forcing a trade.'— 
L‘ Estrange. 

• IL Figuratively : 

1. A combination, a union. 

“He's bound to vouch them for hit own, 

Tho' got h' implicit* generation. 

And general ciuA of all the nation.” 

Uudibras. 

2. A clown, a rustic. 


“ Homely and piayn ciuMwol the oountree."-C7A»l • 

Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 28i». 

Shepherd’s Club : 

Bot. : Verbascum Thapsus. 

olub compasses, s. pi. A pair of com- 
passes with a bullet or cone, or one leg to set 
in a hole. 

club-fist, s. 

1. Lit. : A large, heavy flet 
• 2. Fig. : A coarse, rough, brutal fellow, 
elub-fisted, a. 

1. Lit. : Hating a large, heavy flat. 

2. Fig- : Bough, awkward, 

club-foot, 5. 

1. A short deformed foot. 

IT In 1831, Dr. Stromeyer cured a gentleman 
of this defect by dividiog the tendons of the 
contracted muscles with a very thin knife. 

“There are three principal forma of dletortlon to 
which the foot ia congenitally aubject: L When the 
foot U turned in wants. ... 2 . When It D turned out- 
warda. ...» When the patieat can only put the b>e« 
on the ground. Almost all the varieties of club-foot 
may be referred to one of theae apeciea." — A. T. 8. 
Dodd . Abnormal Conditions of the Foot, in Todd's 
Cy clo peed Ut of Anatomy a rut Physiology. 

2. A person ao deformed, 
club-footed, a. Having a club-foot, 
club-grass, s. 

1. A geaeral name for the genus Ecirpus. 

2. A genus of grasses, Corynephorus, closely 
akin to, if indeed it be distinct from, Aira, 
The only known species, Corynephorus or Atm 
cancsccns, ia found in England. 

club-haul, v.t . 

JVo ut. : To tack a ahlp by letting go the lee- 
anchor as soon as the wind is out of the sails, 
which brings her bead to wind, and as soon aa 
ahe pays off, the cable Is cut and the sails 
trimmed : this is never had recourse to hut in 
perilous situations, and when it is expected 
that the ship would otherwise miss stays. 

Club-beaded, a. Having a thick oiub- 

ehaped head. 

“Small chibheaded ojtitcnnie." — Derham. 

Club-house, s. The house provided by 
a club for the accommodation of its members, 
io which they can meet, dine, and lodge 
temporarily. 

“ThU la coniidercd to b« one of the most commo- 
dious. economical, and beat managed of all the London 
clubhouses .* — P. Cunningham: Modem London. 

club-law, s. 

1. The rule of force, the law of arms; 
government by force. 

2. The rules and regulations by which a 
club is regulated. 

3. A term in use in certain card-g&mea. 
club-man, clubman, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Ooe who wields a club. 

"AJcldes. surnxm'd Hercule*. 

The only clubman oi hi* time.* 

Trag. of Soliman and Perteda. 

2. A member of a club. 

IL Hist. (pi. dubmen) : Various associations 
of persons in the South and Weat of England 
who professed to restrain the excesses of the 
royal and parliamentary forces during the 
civil war of 3642-1649. Though nominally 
neutral they inclined to the king. 

club moss, dubmoss, s. [So called 



CLUB-MOSS. 

L Sporeo. 2. Br«t with Capsule*. 


because it la mossy-looking. It is not, how* 
ever, a genuine moss.] 


fate, tSx, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, an, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw» 
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1 ^ny. : The ordinary English name for 
the mentis Lycopodium (q.v,), uiid especially 
for Lycojtodiuni cUivalum. Lycopodium is 
sometimes called also Simke-nioss. 

2. PL (clubmosses) : Tho name given by 
Liudley to the order Lyuopodia«c;c (q.v.). 

club-room, s. A room or apartment in 
which a club or society meets. 

' ' Thcao liwiies resolved to give the pictures of their 
OeceibtHl husband* to the clubroom." — Addison : 
Spectator, No. ML. 

club rush, s. 

1. Typha latifolia. 

2. The ordinary English name for the genus 
Scirpus (q.v.). ami specially for Scirpus la- 
custris . 

club-shaped, u. 

Bot. : Gradually thickening upwards from a 
very taper base ; clavate, claviform. 

Clubshaped (clavritus or claviforml*) thickening 
gradually upwards from » very taper base, as tha 
anpeudoges of the flower of Schwenkio, or the *tyle 
of Campanula ami Mlehauxla."— Llndley: Introduc- 
tion to flolany, bk. 111.. Terms. 

club-weed, elubbe-weed, Cen- 

taurca nigra. 

club, r.f. k i. [Club, s.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Transitive : 

1 1. To beat with a club or staff. 

"The rumour soon got abroad that the Bishop had 
been clabbrd to death in his own ahnihbery.“— Daily 
Telegraph. Feb. I I. 1880. 

f 2. To gather together into a clump. 

"Plants like thethlstle, with Inconspicuous nowerets. 
club them up together into a splendid cone of colour in 
order to allure tlio passing Insect"— Daily Telegraph, 
NoV. 24, 16$L 

3. To make into or use as n club : as, to 
•club a musket — to seize it by the muzzle so as 
to make uso of it for offence ns a club. 

*4. To contribute or put together for a 
common object ; to combine. 

" Wo* there n Chief but raeltfd at the Sight? 

A common Soldier, but who clubb'd his Mite?" 

Pot* : Miscellanies ; A Prologue, 6 — B. 

II. Intransitive : 

1. To join or combine with others for the 
promotion of some common olflect ; to form 
a club or association, 

"Clubbing together In committees and councils. " — 
Defoe : Mem. of Cavalier. 

2. To contribute or pay an equal or propor- 
tionate share of a common charge, reckoning, 
or expense. 

'■ The owl. the rav<m, and the bah 
Clubb'd for a feather to hi* bat.* 

Swift. 

* 3. To be joined nr combined generally for 
any common end. 

“Letsmror. wlue, and cream together c?u6, 

To make that gentle viand, syllabub." 

King. 

B. Technically: 

1. Naut. : To drift down a current with the 
anchor out 

2. MUit. : To cause a number of men to fall 
Into confusion by giving a wrong order, either 
from carelessness or Inexperience. 

“To bring a lino of half a hundred through a thorn 
Jungle without clu hiring them ho|H)leesly."— Trevelyan: 
The Competition Wallah, Jutt, c. 

4 club-ba bil' 1-t#, s. fEng. clubbable; - ity .] 
The quality of lieing clubbable. 

“At tluitntoge of clubbubUlly the Parisian has not. 
It may be presumed, yet arrived,"— Daily Telegraph. 
Oct. 17. 1879. 

©liib'-ba ble, a. [Eng. chib; -iiftfc.] Having 
such qualities ns are calculated to tit any per- 
son to become a member of n club. 

"To bo a clubbable man I* not, as we were saying tho 
other day. necessarily to bo jmsscssed of all the social 
virtue**— Daily News, July 17. 1809. 

clubbed, cl ebbed *clubbyd,pa. par. or 

a. [Club, r.j 

I. Literally: 

* 1. Made or formed of tho shape of a club ; 
club-like, used as n club. 

“ When I b«Uj my knave*, 

81n> brlugcth mu the greto clubbed *tavc»." 

Chaucer: V. T„ 18,904. 

t 2. Handled or used us a dub. 

"With clufcfted lunsquotaud pu*b of plko.’*— Defoe t 
Mem. of CtiPtilhrr, 129, 

3. Clenched, as the flat. 

* II. Fig. : Rough, coarse, wild. 

"Clubbyd or bolutow*. ftudls."~- Prompt. Pare. 


* club'-ber, u. [Eng. club; -er.J 

1. A frequenter of clubs ; a member of a 
club, party, or association. 

2. One of a number meeting or joining in a 
party ; an associate. 

Club -bin g, pr. par., a,, & s. [Club, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. di ]>articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tho aet nr practice of combining or form- 
ing clubs for somo common object 

2. The act of contributing an equal or pro- 
portionate share towards a common charge, 
reckoning, or expense. 

* 3. A joining or putting together for any 
purpose. 

" No such clubbing of bmlna could he reasonably 
suspected.” — Toland : Life of Harrington, p. 16. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : A disease in plants of the Brassica 
tribe, in which the lower part of the stem 
becomes swollen and misshapen, owing to the 
attacks of larvae. 

2. Naut. : The state of drifting down a 
current witli an anchor out. 

* club'-blsb, a. (Eng. dub ; -i*Jn] 

1. Lit. : Club-like ; shaped or formed like a 
club. 

2. Fig. : Rough, boorish, clownish. 

" Tbe highest trees be ononeat bloweti downe : 

Ten kings do die before one clubbhh clown*" 

Mir. for Mag., p. 231. 

* club-bish-ly, adv. [Eng. clubbish; -ly.) 
Roughly, coarsely, churlishly. 

* club -bist, s. [Eng. club ; -ist.) A clubber. 

" The difference between the clubbtiu and the old 
adherents to tho monarchy of this country is hardly 
worth a souffle."— llurke : On a Regicide Peace. 

" The rising man of business and conventional 
c lubbUt.” —Alhenmtm, Feb. 11, 1882. 

club -boclc, 5. [Eng. club, and dimin. siiif. 
-ocA:.] Tho Spotted Blenny, a iisli : Blcnnius 
Gunndlus, Linn. 

"Spotted hleuny, or cluLbock, Qadus Gunmllus.”— 
Glasgow, Statist, dec., V. 687. 

t club'-by, a. [Eng. club; -y .] Frequenting 
clubs. 

" Thus It Is that. In the present generation. h03 hcen 
created a typo peculiar thereunto— the club- man. He 
Is all of the club, clubby, lie Is full of cluh-mattcrs, 
club gossip. He dabbles In club Intrigues, hclongs to 
certain club cliques, and hikes part In club quarrels." 
~Sala : Twice JCoutul the Clock, p. 226. 

* Club '-9 ter, s. [Eng. club; - ster .] A fre- 
quenter of clubs, u boou companion. 

“ He was uo clnbstcr tinted among good fellow*."— 
Worth ; Life of Lonl Guilford, L 145. {Davies.) 

* cluccho, v. & s. [Clutch.] 

"To clucche or to claw.* , 

Langland: P. Plowman, 11,743. 

cluck, v.L & t. [Clock.] 

A. Intrans. : To utter the cry of a lieu to 
her chickens. 

" Buck llligs, though hatched by a hen. If *he bring* 
them to a river, In they go. though tho lion ducks and 
call* to keep them out." — Hay; Wisdom of Ood mani- 
fested in the Works of the Creation. 

B. Trans.: To call as a lien does her 
chickens. 

*' Thou linat nover In thy life 
Skew'd thy dear mother any courtesy ; 

When she. (poor hon !) fond of no second brood. 

Has e/ucJfc’u thee to the wars. ..." 

Shaketp. : Corfaianus, v. 8. 

cluck' mg. pr. jKir., a., & s. [Cluck, v. 
Clocking.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & partlcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : Tho act of clocking or calling, 
ns n hen her chickens. 

clucking hen, s. A clocking-hon. 

* Clud, s. [CLnuD.] 

“Throw nl the c tiuLlis ami tho akh« broun." 

Douglas Virgil, 274. 2. 

* elude, * cloud, s. (A.S. diul = a rock, a 
hill] A cliff, a rock, n precipice. 

" Wo* tha elude *w!dhe noli." 

Layamon, I. 8L 

* clud'-# * clud-lgh, a. [Mill. Eng. chul(c); 
- y .] Rocky, hilly. 

" I elivtigh lannth'iu munntw**." 

Orimi/nm, 2,734. 

clue, [Clfav.] 


“Tbe *lze of tho cranlmu affords a good cltut to deter 
mlno tha absolute alzc of thebram "— Twtd k Howman. 
Physiol. Anat., vol. h, ch. vL, p 136. 

"SpeAk. Is't so? 

If It be not, you hav« wound a goodly dve." 

Shakes p. ; A If t It'eU, 1. a 

clue-garnet, ». [Clew-garnet.1 

clue line, s. [Clew-line ] 

If In full due : At full extent, fully spread. 
"Spreading llieir dmblcd Atlles in the full . 

Wash e : Lenten Stuff*. 

clue, v.t. [Clew, v.) 

Cluc'-lcss, a. [Eng. due; -less.] Without* 
cluo or guida 

* clufe, s. [Claw.] 

1. A hoof. 

2. A claw. 

” Wyth thare c lujlt can tho side smytl.* 

Doug. : Virgil, 455, 48, 

cluk, v. [Cleuch.] 

* clum, * clumme, interj. [An onomatopoetlo 
word. Cf. Mum.] Hist, silence, linsh. 

" Now, pater noster, clum. quod Nicholas*, 

And clum quod Juu, and dum quod Allsonn." 

Chaucer . C. T., 3 ^ 618 . 

* clum, * dumb, pret. of v. [Climb.] 

" High, high had Phoebus clum the lift, 

Aud reach'd bla northern tour.’ 

A. Scott : Poems, p. 64. 

* clum, v.t. [Clump.] To handle roughly. 

clum'-ber, s. [Fi’oni the Duke of Newcastle's 
estate at Clumber, near Worksop, Notts, 
where they were bred.] A breed of red aud 
white spaniels. 

* clumme, a. [Glum.] 

* clummyn, pa. par . [Climb.] 

" Eneas tho bank on bio 

Haa clummyn, wyde qubare bebaldand tbe large ala." 

Douglas: Virgil, 18 . 39 . 

Clump, $. [Dut. klomp — n lump, a clog; Dan. 
klnmp = a clump, a lump ; lcel. klumba, 
klnbba = a club ; Ger. klump =x a lump, a clod. 
A doublet of club. (SAeaf.)] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A shapeless mass of wood or other 
matter. 

*' Exactly like a small clump of beef. '—Mrs. Carter t 
Letters, iiu 2L 

2. A group or cluster of trees. 

“The church or chapel formed one eido of a quad- 
rangle. in the middle of which a largo clump nf 
bananas were glowing . Da rwin : Voyage round the 
Wurld (ed, H70), cIl i., p. 8. 

. . Ilt<‘ra11y I could not see a single Scotch flr 
except tho old planted c lumps." — Ibid., Origin of 
Species ted. 1869), ch. ill., p. 72. 

IL Fig. : A lazy lout. 

B. Mining: The compressed clay of coal 

strata. 

clump-block, s. 

Naut. : A block made thicker than an ordi- 
nary one. 

clump-boot, s. A heavy boot for rough 
wear, as by nnvvies, eportsraen, &c. 

clump sole, s. A thick double sole. 

clump (1), r.i. [Clamp.] To tramp, to walk 

about heavily. 

Clump (2), r.f. [Clump, s.) To put n dump- 
sole, or double sole, on a shoe or boot ; usually 
in pa. pnr. clumi>cd, 

clump'-cr, v.t. [Clump, s.] To form or 
gather into lumps or clumps ; to collect, to 
clod. (Mmr.) 

" VajKinr* which now themselves consort 
In aovcml ivirt*. and closely do conspire, 
Clumpcr'd In Italis of cloud*.” 

More: Song of the Soul ; Infln. of 1 1 'or Ida 

*cliimp -cr, s. [Clump, «.] A large lump or 
piece ; clogs. 

clumps, *. [Clump,*.] A thick-headed fellow, 
a blockhead, a numskull. (Grose.) 

*clump'-y, a. k s. [Eng. dump; -y.) 

A. As adjective : 

1, Lit. : In clumps. 

"... among the clumpy bay*.” — Leigh Hunt 
Fotiage, p. 4. (baHej.) 

2. Fig.: Heavy, lumpy, clumsy. 

B. Asau&sf. : An nwkwnrd numskull. 


oot», bo#; poilt, jo^rl; cat, 9 oil, chorus, 9U111, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as; expect. Xenophon, c^dst, mg, 
-olan. -tlan = shan. -tlon, slon = shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. = bgl. tl^L 
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• clums, • clumse, a. [Teel. frhrawa.) 

Clumsy, dull, stupid. 

- How dunu tad cold th« TQl^ar wight would be." 
U. More ; CujAts Conflict. »t. «L (Dar.<x) 


■ d&msed, * clumsid, * clomsed, j>a. pir. 
or a. (Clumsen.) Benumbed, numbed. 


clunch-lime, s. A kind of lime in repute 
for water-works, fouud near Lewes, io Sussex. 

Clung, pret. k pa, par. of v. (Cusc.) 

A. As pret. : (See the verb). 

B. As pa. par, <£ particip. adj. : Wasted 
away, shrivelled, abrunk, emaciated. 


• clum -sen, ‘clomsen, t\i. [lcel. klumsa, 
klumsi -‘to become rigid.) (Clumsy.) To be 
benumbed. 

" Whan thow domin' for cold."* 

Lan gland : P. Plowman, 9,010. 

dum si ljf, adv. (Eng. clumsy; -?y.J In a 
clumsy manner ; awkwardly, roughly. 

•• He tUroU act deceive them grossly, clunsxily, op^aly, 
Itupudenily . . .‘—Lord Brougham ; U ittorioil Sketches, 
Mr. Il'i/Jfce*. 

“He walks very dumsily &nd ridiculously ."— Ray : 
On ths Creation. 


dum -si-ness, s, [Eng . dumsy ; -ness.] The 
quality of being clumsy ; awkwardness, rough- 
ness, ungainliuess. 

- My letters lire generally charged as double at the 
post-office. from their inveterate clumsiness of lolduxe. 
—-L>i>nb ; Letter to Barton. 


• Clums -mg, •clome-syng, pr. par., a., k 
t . (Clumses.) 

A. A B. As pr, par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of benumbing; the 
atate of being benumbed. 

» To flytte iind folde, to kepe hire from domesyng." 

E. Eng. Poem*, p. 123. 


Clum'-sy, a. (A corruption of Mid. Eng. 
cJumacii = benumbed.) (Clumsen, Clumseo.) 
I. Lit. : Stiff or benumbed witb cold. 

"... Returned Into the camp so c/umnisnd frozen 
[et It* torpentes gelu I m scarcely they felt the joy of 
their victory.” — Holla wi : Livy, p. 425. 

IT. FigumltiWy : 

1. Of persons : Awkward, ungainly, un 
handy ; without dexterity or grace. 

" Now all unwelcome »t his gates 
The clumsy swains alight." 

Courper : The Pearly Distress. 


2. Of things: 

(1) Of material things: Shapeless, awkward, 
Hi-made. 


"These spirits. Indeed, seemed clumsy creations, 
compared with those with which myown r»MXch« 
in-vic me fanulUr."— Tyndall ; Prag of Science 
(3rd e<L), xlv., 430. 

(2) Of immaterial things , as language , style, 
rfc. : Ill-constructed, without art or finish, 
rough, rude. 

*• Their sovereign uostruiu is • dumry Joke 
on t*ngs euiorced with God's severest stroke. 

1 6 Caterer: EcUrement, 311 


•[ Crabb thus distinguishes between awkward 
and clumsy : “These epithets denote what is 
contrary to rule and order in form or manner. 
Awkward respects outward deportment, clumsy 
the shape or make of the ohject ; a person has 
an awkward gait, is clumsy in his whole per- 
son. Awkwardness is the consequence of bad 
education ; clumsiness is mostly a natural 
defect. . . . They may be both employed 
figuratively in the same sense and sometimes 
in relation to the same objects; when speaking 
of awkward contrivances or clumsy contriv- 
ances. the latter expresses the idea more 
strongly than the former. “ (Crabb: Eng. 

Synon .) 


• Ailing, v. t, [Clench, Clinch.] 

"His fist Is dunchi with the habit of disputing."— 
Earle Microcotmographie. 

diin<?h, S. k a. (From the verb clench or clinch 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : An awkward lout. 

IL Mining «£ Building : 

1. The lower and harder beds of chalk belong- 
ing to the upper cretaceous formation. They 
are occasionally used for building purposes in 
the inside of cathedrals or in other places 
where they are not exposed to rough usage. 
They are much used in Cambridgeshire. 

2. A local name used by colliers in the Mid- 
land counties, for a bed of fire-clay occurring 
under a coal seam. (ITcafe.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Consisting of or derived from elunch (A. ] 

2. Stumpy, thickset. 

"She is (at &ad clu ncA Mid heavy." — Mad. D'Arblayi 

Diary, lli. »7. {Davies.) 


* elunch - flat, s. A miserly, niggardly 
person. 


* clung, t».t. k i. [Clincl] 

A. Trans . : To join together, to unite, to 
stick together. 

". . . thronged together, u If they hud hcendunged 
."—Holland * Translation of Ammianus Marcel- 
linns, p. 423. 

B. /nfransifit'C 

L To cling, to adhere to. 

2. To wither away, to dry up, to shrink 
away. 

•’ rhsl wir ia clungun did Mid tome" — Cursor 
Mundi, 45SL 

clung, • cl ungen, ’clungun, 4 clungyn, 
* klungen, pa. par. ora. ICluno, v.) 

1. Gen. : Shrivelled, wasted away, shrunk. 

" Pale and dungen was his chek. 

His skin was klungen to the baae." 

Metrical Homilies, p. S&. 

2. Spec. (Of the stomach) : Empty. (Used of 
one who has fasted long.) 


clung-ing, pr. par . or a. [Clung, r.) 
Clinging, adhering. 

b b "Globe* entire 

Of cradled smoke, and heavy dunging mists." 
Dr. H More: Sana of the Soul ; Infinity of Worlds. 


ciu -m-ac, a. k $. [Lat. ctentacensw.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Cluny, a 
commune and town of France, io the depart- 
ment of the Sa6ue-et-Loire, 200 miles S.S.E. of 
Paris, and seat of the monastery described 
under B. 

B, As subst.: A monk belonging to the 

monastery founded at Cluny, or the order 
which subsequently developed from it. In 
910, Guillaume (William) 1., Duke of Aqui- 
taine and Count of Auvergne, and Bern or 
Berno, Abbot of Gigniac, under bis auspices, 
founded in Cluny, then a mere village, an 
abbey of Benedictine monks. In the 10th 
century, Odo, a French nobleman, being 
made Abbot of Cluny about 927, rendered the 
discipline of the monastery more strict. Many 
other monasteries followed the example, and 
the Cluniaeensians became celebrated through 
Europe, and soon acquired great wealth and 
power. In the 11th century they founded a 
community or congregation, separate from 
that of the ordinary Benedictines. In the 12th 
century they were corrupted by the wealth 
they bad acquired, aud their discipline became 
greatly relaxed. _ 

About 1077 or 1078, William, Earl of Warren, 
son-in-law of the Conqueror, brought Cluoiac 
monks into England, and erected for them a 
house at Lewes, io Sussex. In 1525, Cardinal 
Wo Isey dissolved four bouses of Cl uniacs. The 
monastery at Cluny itself was three times 
plundered bv the Huguenots, and during the 
Freoeb revolution of 1789 it was almost en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Clu-ni-a-£on -sl-an§, s. pi [Lat. cfwnia- 
ccnscs.pl.) [Cluniac.] The same as Cluniacs. 
(Cluniac, s.) 

rl iiTiU, s. [From the sound.) A noise such as 
is made when a cork is extracted from a bottle. 

nl iifilr V.u [From dunk, s. (q.v.).] To emit 
a hollow and interruj ted sound, like that made 
by a cork suddenly extracted from the neck of 
a bottle. 

* Clunk'-er, s. [Perhaps the same aa cltnfccr 
(q.v.).] 

1. A tumour, a bump. 

" He h*s « danker oa his croon. 

Like hall au errack's egg— *nd yon 
Undoubtedly Is Dunc&a Drone ' 

3 Piper of Peebles, p ia 

2. PI. (Clunkers): Dirt hardened in clods so 
as*to make a pavement unequal. (ScofcA.) 

* clunt'-er, v.i. [? Clunch.] To clod or 
coagulate ; to become lumpy. 

* clupe (1), v.t . (Clepe.) 

’ clupe (2), v.i. [Clip.) 

Cln -pe-a, s. [Lat = a small river fish sup- 
posed by some to be the lamprey (Petromyzon 
fluviatiiis ).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, the typical one 
of the family Clupeidie (q. v.). The maxi Hanes 


are arched in front, and divided into three 
pieces ; the intermaxillaries narrow and short : 
the upper jaw entire ; the teeth minute or 
wanting ; the body compressed and covered 
with large scales. Yanell enumerated five 
apecies aa British, viz., Clu^>ea pilchardus (the 
Pilchard, or Gipsey Herring); C. Aurentfus(the 
Herring); C. Leachii (Leach's Herring); C. 
sprattus (the Sprat, Garvie Herring. orGarvie), 
and C. alba (the Whitebait), hut there is reason 
to believe that the last so-caUed species is only 
the young of the herring. 

Olu’-pc-id, s. [Clupeio-e.] Any fish of the 
family Clupeidie (q.v.). 

clu-pe' i cUe, « pi. [Lat. clupea (q.v.), and 
fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.) 

1. Ichthy. : The herring tribe, a family of fishes 
belonging toCu\ ier'anrder Malacoptervgii Ab- 
dominales. Now they are placed under the 
order Teleostei, and the sub-order Malacopteri. 
The dorsal fin is single; there is no adipose tin; 
the upper jaw is composed of the intermaxillai y 
bones in the middle and the maxillaries at the 
sides, and the body is covered with scales. 
The following genera are represented io the 
British fauna— Clupea, Alosa, and Engraulia 
(q.v.). 

2. PaZcronf. ; The family had representativea 
as early as the chalk. [Clupeoid.) 

clu' pe-l-form, a. [Mod. Lat. clupe(a): i 
connect., and .form.) Having the form or 
characteristics of a herring, or of the herring 
family. (Clupeid^.) 

clu -pe-oid, s. k a. lLat. clupea (q.v.), and 
Gr. tl&ot; ( eidos ) - . . . form, appearaace.J 

A. As subst. : A Clnpeid. 

"Tile Clupeoid! »Mm also to be leprwntedhyaUloi 
forms lit this comparatively early period. -.\ tcholrm. 
Paltxout. (ed. 19T9). ii. 125- 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to, or cbaracterietiC 
of, the family Clupeidae. 

•cluppe, ’cluppen, v.t. [Clip.] 

* clup-ping, 4 clup-punge, pr. par., a., & 

s. [Clippino.] 

4 clupte, pret. of v. [Clip.) 

* cluso, v.t. [Close.) 

“ Heo dused In ther withinnen xlle heore wintunnen.* 
Layamon, III. 233. 

* cluse, s. [Clouse, Clow.) a sluice, a weir. 

"As me dedh water et ter main® clutch — A norm 
/Hide, p. 72. 

clu -51-a, s. [Named after Carolus Clusiua 
(Charles de L^cluse), who was born at Ant- 
werp on February 18tb, 1526, became one of 
the greatest botanists of the 16th century, aud 
died, professor of botany at Leyden, on April 
4th, 1609.) 

Bot. : Balsam-tree, a genus of plants, tba 
typical one of tbe order Clnsiace«(Guttifers), 
and the tribe Clusieae. The flowers are usually 
polygamous, calyx consisting of four imbricate 
permanent sepals, coloured, the outer pair 
smallest, ofteo bracteate at the base. Petals 

4 <5 > deciduous ; stamens in the male flowers 

many and free, in the female ones few, sterile, 
and connected, all glutinous ; stigmas 5—12, 
radiately peltate, glutinous ; ovary surrounded 
by a staminiferous ring ; capsule fleshy. 5—12 
celled. Tbe species are trees or shrubs, often 
parasitic. Clusia rosea is a beautiful tree 
growing on rocks ; its fruit divides into eight 
portions, with scarlet seeds like those of the 
pomegranate, C. alba is an elegant tree of 
great thickness nt trunk, yet, strange to say 
parasitic upon other trees. C. fla rat resembler 
the former one. All these, with C. imosa, an 
found in British greenhouses. Thev were it* 
troduced from the wanner parts of America. 

clu-fi-a -9e-se, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. clusia, and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -acecc.) 

Bot. : An order of plants, the type of the 
alliance Gnttiferales, that term implying that 
they secrete *' gutt®," t.e.. drops of resin. Lina- 
ley calls the Clusiacete themselves Guttifers. 
They have coriaceous leaves, which are simple, 
opposite, and without stipules, tbe midrib 
being generally prominent, and parallel \eins 
at times running conspicuously to the margin. 
The flowers are symmetrical, with equilateral 
petals, a«lnate, beakless antbera, solitary, or 
few seeds and sessile radiating stigmas. Th e 
order consists of trees often parasitical. They 
are found in the tropics, their metropolis being 
South America ; a few are from Madagascar or 
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from the Continent of Africa Many eeerete 
an acrid purgative yellow gum-resin. The 
gamboge of commerce is furnished by Garcinia, 
which Is a Guttifer. The order contains four 
tribes : Clusiese, Moronobcie, Garciniece, and 
Calophylleae. In 1845 Limiley enumerated 
thirty genera, and eetiuiated the known species 
at 150. 

ClU-sI-ad, a. A s. (Mod. Lat. clusia (q.v.), 
and sufT. -ad.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the genus Cluaia 
cr the order Clusiaeeie. 

is. ds : A plant belonging to one or 
another of these. 

du'-ai §-fe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. clusia, and fetn. 
pi. adj. eufT. -e/e.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of the order Clusiacete 
(q.v.). 

•clus some d, *clua-aumod , a. (Clcmsed.) 
Benumbed. 

clus -ter, * clos ter, * clns-tre, v clus- 
tyr, s. [A.S. clyster, cluster ; led. klastr — a 
taugle, a bunch ; Dau. A Sw. klase = a duster.] 

I. Lit. : A number of things of the same 
kind growing together, a bunch. 

" Cluttyr of grajiys [clotter F.) Botrut, racemu*”— 
Prompt. Parv. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. A number of similar things situated or 
lying in close proximity. 

•’ThU clutter of rocks in situated Id CT58 north lati- 
tude aud 29’1S went longitude." — Darwin : Voyage 
Bound the World (ed. 1870), ch. L. p. 8. 

* 2. A number of persons collected together ; 
a crowd, a mob. 

••How l Was it we ? We loved him ; but, like beast*. 
Aud cowardly nobles, gave way to your cluttert. 
Who did boot bim out o’ the city/ 

Shake tp. : Coriolanut, It. 6. 

K Clusters of Stars : 

Astron. : Examples, the Pleiades, the Hyadea, 
the Crab-cluater, the Dumb-bell Cluster, Ac. 

cluster-cups, «. pi. 

Bot . : A name for early stages of the genera 
Puccinia and Urouiyces, because the spores 
are produced in clustered cup-shaped bodies. 

* cluster-grape, s. See example. 

" The small black grape 1» by some called the currant, 
or clutfer-grape, which I reckon the forwardest of the 
black sort." — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

dus'-ter, v.i. k t. [Cluster, $.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To grow in clusters or hunches. 

"Great father Bacchus, to my song repair, 

For cluttering grains are thy peculiar care." 

Dry den .' Virgil ; (jeorgic IL 8. 

2. Fig. : To gather together in clusters or 
companies, to congregate. 

"A* from Koine rocky cleft the shephord teen. 
Cluttering lu heaps on heaps, tho drlvlug bees.” 
Pope: Homer' i Iliad, bk. 11., L 111-12. 

B. Trans. : To gather or collect together 
Into close proximity. 

"These most rescmhllng clutter'd stars. 

Those the long milky way.” 

Cowper : On th« \ueent Vitit to London, 
17th March. 1789. 

* cluster-flat, s. A niggard, a miserly 
fellow. 

Oliiii'-terccL, pa. par. or a. (Clusteh, v.) 

1. Ord. Lang . : 9oe the verb. 

" Mony cluttered cluwdo clef alle In olowte*.” 

K. ling. AlUl . Poemi ; Clean neu, 207. 

2. Bot. : Collected \n parrels each of which 
has a roundish figure, as the flowers of Cuscuta, 
Adoxa, ITientalls, Ac. (Liiulley.) Called also 
coacurvate, conglomerate, or aggregate. 

clustered arch, s. 

A rch. : Several arched ribe springing from 
sno buttress. It exists in the Gothic order of 
architecture. 

clustered column, s. 

Arch,.: A pier which consists of several 
columns or shafts clustered together. 

Clris-ter-irig, pr. par., a. , & s. [Cluster, v .] 

A. A B. As pr. par. ct particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb.) 

C. As subst. : The act or 9tate of forming 
Into or of growing in clusters. 

cliis'-tcr Trig ly, ado. (Eng. clustering ; -ty.] 
In clusters ; in lhe shape of clusters. 


* clus -ter-ous, * clus -ter us, a. [Eng. 
cluster ; ~ous.) Clustering, thronging. 

"... thee c lutterut heenlflock." — btanyhurtt : 
Virgil, Jineid, L 1W. 

t clus -ter-y, * clus'-ter-le, a. [Eng. clus- 
ter; -y . ] Full of or growiug in clusters; 
resembling clusters. 

" Orairpu. Grapie, clusterie, full of clusters of 
grapes. " — Cotgrave. 

*cliit(l), s. [Clout.] « 

*clut (2), s. [Clot, Clod.] 

"Mid stave and atoone and turf and elute f w 

Owl ami Nightingale, 1184. 

clut9h, *clucche, *cluchche, • cl ache, 

* douche, * cloche, * cloche, * cliche 

(pa. ten. * claht * clauchte , * clachte, clutched ; 
pa. par. * claucht, * claht, clutched), v.t. A i. 
[A.S. gdcvccan — to catch, to seize (pa. ten. 

, gelxvhte ; pa. par. gelceht).j 

A. Transitive : 

L To aeize, to grip, to hold tightly, to grasp, 
to hold in the hand. 

" H In Cum cachchez to close and c luchchet bis homines." 

E. Eng. AUit. Poem* ; Cleanneu, l,64L 

* 2. To clench. 

11 Not that I have the power to clutch !by haod. 

When bis fair angel* would salute my palm." 

Shaketp. . King John, IL 2. 

B. Intrans. (with prep, af): To Bnatch or 
grasp. 

clixt9h, * douche, • clowche, * cloke, 

s. [Clutch, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

L A snatch, a grip, a grasp. 

"His cloak hangs on bis shoulders much like a 
fiddler's and b« learea to touch tbe sides on't, or give 
It a wiape under his arms, for feare his dirty clutch 
should grease it.” — Charaetert : about 1661, 12 mo. 

2. The handa of a man ; the paws or talons 
of an auimal (generally iu the plural). 

" ‘Fear oot !—bv Heaven, be shakes as much 
A* partridge In the falcon's clutch f ' " 

Scoff : Rokeby, rl. 8. 

% To fall into or be in the clutches of: To be 
in a person's power, or at his mercy. 

3. A sitting of eggs ; as many eggs as are 
Incubated at one time. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A grasp, an effort after, an attempt to 
gain. 

"... an expiring clutch at popularity, on tbe part 
of a Minister, . . .“—Carlyle : Sartor Be tar tut, bk. 
L, ch. S. 

* 2. A miser, a niggard. 

B. Mach. : A coupling for shafting, used in 
transmitting motion. There are various kinds, 
as the coue-cluteh, the disk-clutch, Ac. 

dished, pa. par. A a. [Clutch, i>.] 

* Clutch-fist, s. (Eng. clutch, and fist.) A 
uigganlly person ; tit., a eleuch-tlst. 

dut9h -lrig, pr.par., a., A s. [Clutch, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -<4,s subst. : The act of seizing violently in 
the clutches. 

elute, s. [Cloot.] (Scofcft..) (Scoff.) 

du’-th&l-lte, 5. [From Lat. Clota = the 
Clyde, near the valley of which the mineral 
was found, and Gr. Aiflos (fiffws) = a stone.] 
Min. : A variety of Analeime (q.v.), culled 
by Dana analeite. It iB a Hesli-red mincml 
occurring in fragile vitreous crystals, in amyg- 
daloid, at the Kilpatrick Hills in Scotlaud. 

du'-tle, s. [Clootie.] (Scotch.) 

* clutte, s. [Clout.] 

*dut’~ter, 5. [O. Sw. kluttra— to quarrel; 

Wei. cluder — a heap, a pile.] [Clatter.] 

1. A confused noise; bustle or confusion; 
clatter. 

“ Notwithstanding all the clutter these uum have 
made to introduce tills unbelief of witches ." — Relation 
Ctr the trial of Ann Potter (1674). p. 8. 

2. A cluster, n bunch, a lump, a litter. 

" Ho saw w hat a clutter tht-rc was with huge, over- 
grown pots, pans, and spit*."— L' Extra ripe. 

t dut -ter, e.f. A i. [Clutter, «.] 

A- TYa motive : 

■ 1. To heap or crowd together ; to heap to- 
gether tn confusion. 


"If I have not spoken of your Majesty encomiast!- 
cally. your Majesty will be pleased to a&crlbe it to the 
law of a history, which eluttert not praises together 
upon the first mention of a name, but rather dlsjarse* 
them, aud weave* tbeui, throughout tbe whole narra- 
tion.”— L. Bacon to K. J. /. Sir T. Mathewtt Lett. 
(I860), p. 32 

* 2. To clot or coagulate, 
t B. Intrans. : To make a confused noise 
or bustle. 

" It clutter'd here. It chuckled there." 

Tennyton The Qootc. 

dut'-tered, pa. par . or a. [Clutteh. v.] 

dut’-ter-irig, pr. par., a., A a. [Clutteh, v.] 
A. A B. j4s pr. par. dt particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of causing a bustle or confusion ; 
disorder. 

2. The act of clottiug or coagulating. 

* dut'-ter-ment, s. [Eng. clutter ; - ment .] 
Noise, turmoil. 

" Far from the rustling efutterro^nriof the tumultu- 
ous and confused worla.”— Urquhart : Rabelait, bk. 
Ill, ch. xlli. (Harriet ) 

duy'-ti-a, s. [Named by Boerhaave after 
Augier or Outgers Cluyt, a Dutchman, who 
was professor of botany at Leyden, and who 
published a botanical work in a.d. 1634.] 

Bot. : A geuus of plants, order Euphorbi- 
aceae, tribe Phyllanthete. The species, which 
are of little interest, arc chiefly from t lie Cape 
of Good Hope and other parts of Africa. The 
capsules of Cluytia collina, a native of the 
East Indies, are poisonous. Several Cluytias 
are cultivated in Britain. 

* dy, v.h [Etym. unknown. Perhaps con- 
nected with clee= claw (q.v.).] To take, to 
steal. (Slang.) 

" Let's c ly off our peck ."— B roms : Jovial Crew, ii. 

* dydo, s. [A.S. clitha.) A plaister(?). 

" Thcr moDy clyuy as Clyde bit cleght togeder." 

E. Eng. AUit. Poems; Cleanneu, 1,892. 

" clyfTe, s. [Cliff.] 

* clykett, s, [Clicket.] 

, ‘clym, v.t. [Climb.] 

* clymat. s. [Climate.] 

cly'-men-e, s. [Lat. Clymene; Gr. KAv^enj 
(Klumens), from KAv^iet'O? (Flume nos) = per- 
taining to the god of the nether world, kAv- 
ptvoc (klumenos) = famous or infamous.] 

1. Class. Archceol.: Various mythic person- 
ages : one was the mother of Atlas, Phaethon, 
Ac. ; another was a Nereid. 

2, ^4s/ro». : An asteroid, the 104th found. 
It was discovered by Watson on September 
13th, 1868. 

Cly me -xu-st, s. [Clymene, a nymph in 
mythol., and* Lat. pL adj. autf. -ia.] 

Palccont . : A genuB of Molluscs, family Nau- 
tilidee. The shell is diseoidal, the septa 
simple or slightly lobed, the si ph uncle m- 
terual. Forty-five species have been found, 
ranging from the Silurian to the Mountain 
Limestone. (H'ootitvard, ed. Tate.) 

clymonia limestone. 

* Geol. : An obsolete name for Upper Devo- 
nian Limestone. The Clymenia moat com- 
monly found in it ia C. linearis. 

dymenia rock. 

• Geol. : Clymenia limestone (q.v.). 

" The Clymenia rack of Rnglatid (or the KrameDiel- 
stein of the Rhlnej.”— .WurcAuon : .Sl/nria, ch. xiv. 

Clyp’-6-al, a. [Mod. Lat. clype(us) ; -oi.] 
Pertaining to the clypeus of insects. 

Clyp'-S-its-tdr, s. [I^t. Clypeus — a shield ; 
Gr. aanjp (astir) = a etar.) 

Zool. : A genus of Echinoderms, the typical 
one of tho family Clypeastrula* (q.v.). 

oljft>-o-a,8‘-trid, s. [Cly peasthi d.f.. ] Any 
individual or species of the family Cly pe- 
as tri die (q.v.). 

dyp-6-fts -trl dro, s. pi [From Mod. Lat. 
clypcaster, and fcm. pi. adj. sulV. -id/e.) 

1. Zool. : A family of Ecliinmlenns, order 
Echinidii. They have a discoid form, with 
the shell thick, covered with tubercles, whence 
arise hair-like spines. The amis opens at the 
lower aurfnee a little behind tho mouth. 
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clypeate— coacervate 


2. Potoonf. ; The family are known from 
the Cretaceous period tdl now. 

oljfp'-e-ate, a. (Mod. Lat. clypeatus, from 
Class, tat. clypcus, properly cliptus .) ICly- 
peus.] 

Bot.; Shield-shaped, of tha form of an 
ancient buckler, scutate. 

Clyp'-c-r-form, a. [Lat clypcus (properly 
chi*et«0 = a shield, and forma = funn.) 

Entom. £ Zool. : Shield-shaped. Used of 
the large proth-*mx in beetles (Ou'«n), or the 
canqm-e of tha King-crab. 

"The gratis Rex^eptuculltos Include* * clyfMform 
•pecieai”— Dana : Zoophyte . *, p. 700. 

cly po 3 la, clyp'-oolo, s. fMod. Lat., 

dim. or Lat. clypcus (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Any one of the shield-shaped bodies 
that make up the fruiting spike in Equisetum 
(q.v.). 

clyp c o-lato, a. (Clypeola.) Pertaining 
to, or provided with clypeoles. 

clyp- e-ole, s. [Clypeola.] 

clyp -e-'Q.S, s. [Lafc. = a round brazen ahleld.] 

1. 0. Law, Her., £c. : 
t (1) Lit . : A shield. 

" Id tho account of tho Roman military system 
which X,iry lutnxluues on the oeauion of tho Latiu 
war. he states thAt the Roinaui* originally used ciypei, 
or round bucklers si ml Ur to those of the Greeks."— 
L+ieit • OreiL forty Roman BUt. (1865), ch. XilL, pt. IL 
{ 21, vol. 1L. p. 432. 

•(2) Pig. : A person of a noble family. 
(JHiarfon.) 

2. Entom. : The part of the upper surface 
of an inseet's head which joins tlia labrum. 
Kirby called it the nasus (nose). 

'Mu the Soornloo-flles there l» . . . a proboscis 
formed in front by the elongated clyprtii and iKhram." 
—Btixtry : An*tL tnv. A nimd/i, ch. Til . p. 425. 

3. PaUnont. : A genus of Eehinoidoa, family 
Eehinobrissitlfe, common in the Oolite. Ex- 
ample, Clypeus slnnatus. 

Clypeus Sobieski (the shield of Snbieski, 
the individual thus honoured being John 
Hobieski 111., King of Poland) : 

Asfmn. ; The name given by llevelius to 
d small constellation beside Aquila. 

* cly§ sni-an, a. [Clybmic.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a cataclysm ; cataclysmic. 

©lys'-mic, a. [From Gr. KAuV/*a (klu$ma)= 
a Liquid used for washing out a clyster.] Used 
in or suited for washing or cleansing. 

Olys-ter, $. & a. (Lat. clyster ; Gr. *Av<mjp 
kluster).] 

A. As substantive: 

Sled. : An enema, such as tepid water or 
gruel, introduced into the rectum to produce 
evacuation of its cnotents duriag obstinate 
constipation, or other injections designed to 
make tha bowels retain their contents io 
diarrhoea, for supplying nourishment when 
the teeth are closed in tetanus, or for various 
other purposes. Too frequently employed 
clysters weaken the system in place of giving 
It aid. 

E. As adj. : Pertaining to a clyster; used 
in administering a clyster. 

olyster-pipe, clister-pipe, 9. 

I. Lit. : A tube or pipe used for Injections ; 
the uozzle of an enema syringe. 

*2. Fig.: A contemptuous name for an 
apothecary. 

“ A proud, starch'd, . . . aycophantlzlng clUter- 
fripe.’—JLi/e qf A. H ood, Slay 3, 16C1. (Z>ar<«.) 

clyster-syringe, s. A syringe for ad- 
ministering medicines upwards. 

# olys - ter-ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. dystfriscr ; Lat. 
clystcrico, from Gr. tcXvarypiCu (klustcrizo), 
*Av<mjp (Cluster), Kkvtrnipioy (klustcrion) =■ a 
clyster.] To apply a clyster (to). 

oiys ter- wise, adv. (Eng. clyster, and 
In manner of or by way of a clyster. 

•• Clyorrichc Immittrd into the intestine*,*--. Oreen- 
hill : Art of Embalming, p. 273, 

dyth-ra, clit' ra, e. [A word of no ety- 
mology.) 

Erst/m. : A genua of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
family Chry&oiuelifa*. The body is cylindrical; 
the antennae arc si “'rt ; with some joints ser- 
rated ; the bead almost hidden by the thorax ; 


the first pair of legs In the males often larger 
than the tw’O pairs behind them. The hirvaj 
drag about a coriaceous tube in which they live. 
The Clythra are found on trees nnd shrubs. 
Sharpa enumerates three British species. 
Clythra quadriputictata is the most common. 
It has Ochre-coloured elytra, with four black 
spots, and is nearly half an inch in length. 
C. tridentata is blue-green, with pale-yellow 
elytra, and is slightly smaller than the last. 

1 The foreign Cly time are numerous. Swainson 
and Shuckard made Clytlira tha type of a 
family, Clytliridae (q.v.). 

* clyth.’-ri-die, $. pi. [Mod. Lat clythra , and 
fain. pi. adj. suit -ufcr.] 

Entom. : A family of Tctramcrous Beetles, 
akin to Chrysomelidse, in which it is now 
merged. [Clythra.] 

Cly'-tie, s. [Lat. Clytie.) 

1. Class. Mythol. ; A daughter of Ocean us 
who was changed iuto a aun flower. 

2. Asfron. ; Ao asteroid, the seventy- third 
found. It was discovered by Tuttle, on the 
7th April, 1862. 

Cly'-tus, s. (From Gr. kAvtov (klutos) = heard, 
heard of, glorious.] 

Entom..: A geous of Coleoptera (Beetles), 
family Cemrabyeklae. The body is elongate 
and cylindrical, tha thorax globular or cylin- 
drical, the antennae shorter than the body and 
filiform. Cly t us mystic us and C. Arictis are 
common in gardens and woods neflr London. 
Tha former has the elytra reddish-brown at 
tha basa with three bent fascia, about the 
middle, and a white patch at the apex ; the 
latter has the thnrax yellow befora and be- 
hind. the scutellum yellow, and four bauds of 
the same colour on tha elytra. 

*Clyve, r.f. & i. [Cleave.] 

«; For words in Cty- not found here, sea 
under C7i-. 

C.M. An abbreviation for centimetre nr centi- 
metres. ( Everett : Illustrations of the Centi- 
metre, Gramme, Second System of Units.) 

C.M, In Scotch universities for Chirurgite 
31 agister (31 as ter of Surgery). 

C.M.G. Companion of the Order of St. 3Iichael 
and St. George. 

cne'-mi-al (or cn as n), a. [Eng., &c. 
enrmis ; -a?.] Pertaining to the euemis or 
tibia; tibia). 

cnem-id-o-stach'-ya (or cn as n), *. 
[Gr. kitjmm (A- n cm is), ki Tj/xiSoy (knemidos) = a 
greave, a legging, ... the spoke of a wheel, 
and trraxvy (sfac/iu-y) = an ear of com.] 

Bof. .• A genua of plants, sometimes called 
31icrostachys, order Kuphorbiaceje, tribe 
Hippo mane*. Cnemidostachys c hamccka is 
used ia India io syphilis. 

cnem-I-or'-ms (or on as n), s , [Gr. tnypU; 

(knemis) a greave, a legging, nnd Cpv 
(ornis) = a bird.] 

Palccont. : A genus of fossil birds, apparently 
of the family Ana- 
tid;e, aud tbe sub- 
family Anaerin*. 

It is a connecting 
link between the 
Geese and the Cur- 
sorial families, the 
latter of which it 
resembles in its 
powerful legs and skfi.l of cnemiornis. 
its rudimentary 

wings. It is believed to be of Post-Tertiary 
age, and is found in New Zealand. 

cne'-mls (or cn as n), *. [Gr. (Amcmis), 
= a greave.] 

Zool. £ A nof. : The leg between the knee 
and the ankle ; the shin-bone.) 

cne or'-e-se (or cn as n), a. pi. [From 3lo«l. 
Lat. cneorum (q.v.), and fcm. pi. adj. sulT. -ro-.] 

Bof. : A tribe of plnnts placed doubtfully 
niuler Rutace*. 

cne-dr'-iim (or cn as n), s. [Gr. m-cupov 
lA*nc6ron) = a plant like the olive.) 

Bot. : Widow- wail, a genus of plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Cneorecc (q.v.). They 
have sepals larger than and enclosing the 
petals, which nre three or four in number, as 
are the stamens ; a 3-4 lobed ovary, each cell 


with two ovules. They ara low yellowleh 
evergreen shrubs. Two species we cultivated 
in Britaiu io the open air with proteetioa 
during frost. 

cnes ~tis (or cn aa n), s. [From Gr. tevi jtrrt? 
(knestis ~ a knife for scraping an etching, from 
Kudio (knao) = to scrape, to scratch, in allusion 
to the prickly capsules.} 

Bot. : A genua of plants, order Connarace*. 
The species are ornamental shrubs. Three nra 
cultivated in Britain, two have purple and one 
whitish -greeo flowers. 

cni'-^m (or cn as n), e. [From Lat. cnic(us), 
aud Eng. sutf. -{«.] 

Chem. : A bitter substance obtained from 
Cnicus (or Centauria ) be ned ictus, order Compo- 
site. Cniein is nearly insoluble iu cold water, 
readily soluble in alcohol. It crystallises in 
white sdky needles, which dissolve in strong 
sulphuric acid, forming a blood-red solutiou. 
It is called also Ceutaurin. 

cni’-cus (or cn as n), s. [Lat. cntcua; Or. 
KtojKoy (kitekos) = Carthamus rincfon’na.] 

Bot. : A genus of Composite plants. The 
pappus is in three rows, the outer horny and 
short, that immediately within it with ten 
long bristles, and the iuuermost of all with 
ten short bristles. Formerly tbe British 
Flume-thistles were placed within it ; tha 
Spear Plume-thistle being called Cnicns kinceo* 
latus, the Creeping Plume-thistle C. arrensw, 
the Marsh Plume-thistle C. palustris, and the 
Dwarf Plume-thistle C. oca w’ is. Now these 
are removed to the genus Carduus (q.v.). C. 
Benedictus is a genuine Onieus. It was for- 
merly used as a febrifuge. It is a native of 
the Levant aud Persia. 

cni -da (or cn as n), s. (Gr. «>•«&} (knide) = 
a nettle.] 

Zool. : Ooe of the thread-calls, or Nemato- 
cysts, in the integuments of the Cudenterata, 
capabla of inflicting a sting like that of the 
nettle. 

cm'-di-um (or cn as n), s. [From Gr. Kn’fiioy 
(Knidios) = (1) Coidian, from Cnidos, (2) a 
shrub, probably the Oraclie.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Urabelliferse. 
Several are cultivated in Britain. 

cm- do -bl5.st (or cn as n), s. [3Iod. Lat 

cnida, and Gr. pAacrroy (Wastes) = a germ.] 

Biol. : Tha bud of a cmda ; a budding 
thread cell. 

cnl'-do-^eU (or cn as n), s. (3Iod. Lat 
cnida, aud Eng. cell.] 

Anat. : A thread-cell, a cnida (q.v.). 

cnl do-sco'-lus (or cn as n), a. (From Gr. 
Ki'i&rj (knide) = a nettle, and cricwAoy (skdlos ) 
= -a thorn, a prickle.] 

Bot. : A genus of Enphorbiaceous plants, 
tribe Crotone*. Cnidoscolus quiw/uelobus 
(Jatropha urens of Linnaeus) has hairs whicli 
sting severely. The juice of its seeds and 
branches is diuretic. The root of C. herbaceu* 
is used in the same way as mandioe io 31exico 
and Carolina. 

cnop, s. [Kkop.] 

cnout'-ber-ry (c silent), *. [K.n*odtberry.] 
For all otliar words in Cn-, aee under A‘a-. 

co, cog, col, com, con, cor, pref. [From 
Lat. cum; Gr. fue (run) — with.] Co Is a 
short form for con, signifying together, with, 
iu conjunction ; Col, the form assumed by the 
prefix before words beginning with the letter 
c ; Com , the form assumed by the prefix when 
followed by b,f, m, o rp ; Con, when the fol- 
lowing letter is c, d, g, j, n, q, s, t. or r» aud 
sometimes before/; Cor, when tbe fellow iof 
letter is r. 

Co, as initial letters, abbreviation and symbol 

1. Chem. : Tbe metallic element cobalt. 

2. Comm.: An abbreviation for Company 
(q.v.). 

*co, s. [Ca.] A chough, crow, or jackdaw. 

co-a-^er'-vatc, v.t. [Lat. coacervatus, pa. 
par-, of c oucervo, from co for con, aud acerro = 
to heap up ; acervus = a heap.] To heap or 
pile up, to accumulate. 

"Safely stored up, and coacerttUtd. to preaerve th*m.« 

— Dwell, hk. L, Letter 2A 



fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
ox. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


coacervate— coadjutator 
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cd-a- 9 er -vdtc, o. [Lat. coacervatus.) 

* I. OrxL Lang. : liaised into a pile, heaped 
up, or accumulated. 

"The collocation of the spirit* In bodies, whether 
the apirlta be wocoreaf* or lUlfuaed.' — ifctcw* .* Natural 
History. 

2. Lot. : Clustered. 

• cd-S^-er-va'-tion, s. [Let, coacervatio , 
from coace riultui, pa. par. of coacerva.] Tho 
act of heaping up; the state of being heaped 
together or accumulated. 

“The flxinfl of It U tho equal apreading of tho fcan- 
jrlhlo part*. aod tho clooo coacervation of them."— 
Ha con : Natural History. 

Coa^h, a. A a. [O. Fr. cache ; Ital. cocchio; 
Ger. kutscke ; from Hung. A-ocst (pron. ko-che) 
= a eoach ; prnb. au adj. = belonging to the 
village of Kocs, a place south of Koinoru, be- 
tween Raab and Buda. (N.E.D.)] 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) in the same sense aa IL 1. 

(2) A railway carriago or truck. (English.) 

(3) A spacious, encloacd yehicle, carrying 
four persona iDslde, with elevated driver’s seat 
in front, and drawn by two horses. 

2. Fig . .* A special tutor engaged to assist 
In preparing stndents for examinations. 

" Warham was studying for Iodln with a tV ancestor 
coach. ”—G. Hllot .* Deronda, ell. vi. {Davies.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Vehicles: A large, close, foor- wheeled 
vehicle, generally constructed to carry four 
passengers only In the inside, and about 
twelve outside ; used for purposes of atate, 
for pleasure, or f r traveling; in thia country 
generally termed a “Tally-ho.” 

If Italy, France, Spain, and Germnny all 
Claim the honour of having invented eoacbes. 
About 128*2, the Queen of Charles of Anjou 
entered Naples in a caretta, which seems, in 
some respects, to lmve resembled n modem 
coach It is generally believed that the first 
one used in England was Introduced by the 
Earl of Arundel in 1580. They did not become 
common till about 1005, In the first half of 
this century, the greater part of the passenger 
truffle of this country was conveyed by 
coaches, and the coaching system had beeu 
carried to the very highest state of perfection 
when it was superseded by railways. 

2. A r a?t<. (also written couch): A sort of 
chamber or apartment in a large ship of war, 
just before the great cabin. The floor of it 
Is formed by the aft-moat part of the quarter- 
deck, and the roof of it by the poop ; It is 
generally the habitation of the flag-captain. 
(Smyth : Sailor’s IVbrd-hook.) 

"The commanders came on board and tho coauril 
•at In the coach”— Pepyt. 

3. Rawing: A person who Instructs a crew 
during traiiiing. 

If For hackney , mall, and stage coaches see 
these words. 

B. As adj. : (Seo the compounds). 

Obvious compounds : Coach-builder, coach- 

hire, coach-house, coach-maJcer, and * coach- 
Wright. 

ooach-box, s. The seat on which the 
driver of a coach alts. 

coach-currier, s. A tradesman who sup- 
plies the leather fittings for coaches. 

coach-dog, s . A apeciea of dog of a Dal- 
matian breed, kept to run in attendance on 
carriages. It is generally white, apotted with 
black. 

* coach -follow, s. 

1. Lit. : A horse yoked In the same carriage 
with no other. 

"Tholr chorriot horse, n* they coach./ollotet wore. 

Ftnl by them," Chapman: Iliad, x. 

2. Fig. : A person intimately connected 
with another, a comrade, a mate, 

M * • • I have united upon my good friend* I-»r three 
repr love* for ymi and your coach-fvUow Nym . , ."— 
.• Merry U’iem. IL 2. 

coach-horso, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : A horse used principally for draw- 
ing a coach. 

* 2. Fig. : A coarse, rough, boorish fellow. 

■’•NfverlngwncJi-Aorjff Anatdri, that draw* 
with him there. "—.V, Jonumt Cyntht i't KctelA* 


coach-master, s. A proprietor of 
coaelies and carriages ; one who lets coaches 
for hire. 

coach-trimmer, s. One who prepares 
tlm lace and other trimmings for carriages. 

coach-whip, s. 

1. Onl. Ijang. : A whip used by the driver 
of a conch. 

2. Naut. : The pendant. (Smith.) 

t coach-whipping, & A whipping or 

flogging with a couch-whip. 

coa^h, v.t. A i. [Coach, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• I. Literally: 

(1) To convey or carry in a conch. 

"The oeedy poet sticks to all he n>e«ta, 

Coach'd, carted, trod upoa, Dow loose, now fast, 
Aod carry ’d otf In some dog’s tail at luat. " 

Pope: Duuciad, ILL 291. 

(2) To yoke or drive together, as horses In a 
coach. 

** For wit ye may he coach'd together. *—Jonson : 
Every Woman In her Humour, 1(509. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To tench, to inculcate. 

“A fleet lug gootcel fashions, coaching tt to all 
quarters."— Waterhouse : A pot. / or Learning, 16fk!, 
p. 157. 

(*2) To prepare for an examination ; to act as 
a conch to. 

“I coached him before he got his scholarship."— 
O. Elliot : Dan. Deronda, ch. xxxviL (DaH>s.) 

II. Rmoing : To act as a coach to during the 
training of n crew. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 1. Lit. : To ride in a coach. 

2. Fig. : To study or read with a coach. 

II. Rowing : To act as a coach. 

" On the return Journey Mr. . . . coached from the 
•addle .*’— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 30, 1882. 

Coa£h'-ee, 3. A coachman. (Slang.) 

Coa^h -ful, s. [Eog. coach ; - fu ! .] Enough 
to fill a coach. 

"Uuder the first ore comprehended all those who 
are carried down In con c\f tils to Westminster HalL”— 
Addison: Spectator, No. 21. 

" Coa9h -ful-ncss, $. [Eng. coachful ; -ness.] 
An abundance of coaches. 

" Past conchful ness and present coach lessnesa"— 
Dickens : C ncoirunercia l Tra veller, 1 L ( Davies.) 

oda9h'-mg, pr. par., a., A; s. [Coach, t\] 

A. iispr. par. : (Seo tho verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to the carriage of per- 
sons or goods in coaches. 

2. Fig. : Acting ns a tutor, instructing. 

C. substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act or business of carrying 
goods, Ac., In coaches. 

2. Fig. : The act of preparing for an exami- 
nation. 

*coa 9 h -less-ness, s. [Eng. coachlcss ; --nr*?.) 
Absence or want of coaches. (See extract 
under coach fulness.) 

t ooach'-lct, s. [Eng. coach , and dim. suiT. 
•let.) A lit tin coach. 

*' In my little caachlet I could breathe freer." — Cur- 
Jytv: French Revolution, pt. liL, bk. L. ch. vlii. 

Coa 9 h'-man, s. [Eng. coach, and man.] One 
whoso trade or profession It is to drive a 
coach. 

coa 9 h'-man ship, s. [Eog. coachman ; -sAfp.] 
Tlie craft or skill of a coachman ; skill in driv- 
ing conches. 

" Dll aklU In coachmanship, or drlvtug cliolie." 

Cuwper: Tirocinium, 29L 

• co-Sct', • co-act-lt, n. [I>at. coacf«3.) [Co- 
act, t*. J Forced, constrained. 

"I think tny Lordcs exposition ccocr. tu Hint he will 
ndmlt none to hnno hroght forth the bread nnd wine, 
but MoIcIiImhIcc allone.*’— /lessoning betuix Crorru - 
gnell and J. Knox, F. IUJ, ft. 

* Co-Act’ (11, v.t. [Eaf. coarto = to force, 
intens. of engo (sup. roarinm) = to drive to- 
pe! her, to force ; eon t meted from co = con, 
nnd ago = to drive.) To drive, to force to- 
gether, to compel. 


" la coaclusloa, both garrison* and the Inhabi- 
tant* . . . were coacud, to reuder the city.'— Hale. 

" co-act’ (2), v.i. [Pref. co = con, = with, to- 
gether ; and Eng. act (q.vX \ To act together 
or in concert ; to unite. 

“ But, If 1 tell how these two did co-act, 

Shall I oot lie la publishing a truth 

Shakcsp. : JYoilus, v. 2. 

* co-act’-od, a. [Coact (1), r.) Forced, con- 
strained. 

"co ac'-tlon, s. [Lat. coactio = (1) a dritlng 
together, (*2) a eompelliug ; coacto — to compel, 
to force.] [Coact.] 

1. Compulsion, force. 

"Frede the flock of Chrlit, u much aa In you lyeth J 
not Uklog care thereof by coaction, but willingly."— 
iitshop Wootton : Christian Manuctl. 1). UL, 1516. 

2. A bringing or Joining together. 

“. . . forbidding nil men fynnely to make nay law 
of coact ion or of separation. , .”—£als: Act is of 
Englysh Votaries, L 10 (1660). 

# co-ac'-tivo (I), u. [Lnt coactus, pa. pnr. 
of cogo = (1) to drive toget. er, (2) to compeL] 
Having a restraining or impelling power ; 
compulsory, restrictive. 

"The Levlttcal priests, In the old law, never arro- 
gated unto themselves any temporal or cooctiM 
power." — Raleigh. 

* cd-Ao -tiVO (2), cl [Pref. co = con — with, 
together, and Eng. active (q.v.).] Acting to- 
gether or in union. 

** With wbat’e unreal thoa coact Ice art. 

And fellow’et nothing . . 

.Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale. L 2. 

* co-Ac'-fcivoly, adv. [Eng. coacfa* (1); -(y.) 
in a coactive manner, by comjmlsioo or re- 
striction. (Bp. BramhalL ) 

* co-ac-tiv'-i-ty, s. [Eng. coocthfe) (2) ; -«y.] 
A working or acting together ; unity of action. 

**. . . that vital sympathy and coactivltg. that trans- 
mits objects In their exact oircunistaaces to the com- 
moo perclpieat .’’ — Mores Philosophical WrUingsf 
Preface. 

c 6-ad -ap-ta'-t Ion, *. [Pref. co — con — with, 
together, and Eng. adaptation (q.v.).J Mutual 
adaptation or suitability. 

. to acquire that perfectloo of structure aod co- 
adaptation which most Justly excites orn - admiration." 
—Darwin: Origin of Species (ed. 1859) ; hit rod , p. S. 

CO-a-dap -tedj a. [Pref. co= am, and Eng. 
adapted (q.v.).j Adapted to one another ; 
mutually adapted or suited. (Owen.) 

* oo ad-her'-ent, n. A s. [Pref. <30 = con, 
and 'Eng. adherent (q.v.).] 

Au -da adj. : Clinging together, adhering, 
adherent. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : An adherent, a supporter. 

2. Ship-building : The fayed piece called 
bilge-keel. (Smyth.) 

t cd-ad-Ja'- 9 en 9 e, s. [Pref <v>, and Eng.orf- 
jncence (q.v.).] Tho quality or atate of being 
coadjaeent ; nearness, closeness of tilings to 
each other. 

“By similarity, by contrast, by ooadjaofnce lo 
space.”— Pop. Encycl. (Opi/riaJ 

\ co-ad-Ja'-9ent, a. [Pref. co, and Eng. a f- 
jactnt (q.v.).] Mutually adjacent, close to 
each other. 

* co-ad’-jn-mcnt, s. [Pref. co «m ,* Lat. 

udjumention, for adjurimentum — help ; cul- 
juvo — to help, to aid.] Mutual help or as- 
sistance. 

CO-ad-just’ v.t. [Pref. co — con, and Eng. 
mLust (q.v.).] To ml just by mutual adapta- 
tion. 

oo-ad-jus -ted, pa. par. or a. [Coadjust.] 

co-ad-just’-mcnt, s. [Eng. cm ! just; -menf.) 
'Tlie net or process of comljuRting ; the state 
of being mutually adjusted or adapted. 

* OO-ad-Ju’-tant, a. A s. (Pref. co — con, and 

Lnt! ad jut ins'— helping, assisting.) 

A. As adj. : Co-operating, assisting. 

"Thraclu.i coadjutunt, and the rmr 
Of fierce Kuricljpilun." Philips. 

B. subst. : Au assistant, a co-operator. 

•• 0ntc4 or some of hi* coadjut inSs."— North • Examen, 
p l.'S. 

* co Ad' ju-ta tor, s. [Pref. cn = co«, and 
L:it. adjutator = a, helper.) An assistant, a 
coadjutor. 

" T do purpose to act aa a coaddutntor to tlie law."— 
Shnolleit : Lancelot Greaves, ch. IL (Zhmer 1 


b6il, b<J^; pdiit, ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bonch; go, go in ; tliln. this; sin. ns; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 

-clan, -tiau = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tlon, -slon — zhun. -ttous. -stous. -clous — shus. -blc, -die, Ac. — bql, d^L 
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*oo ad-ju'-ting, a. [Pref. co = oot», and Lat 
adjuto = to help.] Mutually assisting or aid- 
ing ; co-operating. 

** Those higher hUl* to view f*ir Love that lUnd. 

Her « t djutina »i)rlujrt with inoch coutent behold.** 
Drayton : Polyolbion, Ui. 

* co-ad-ju'-tive, a. [Pref. co=con; Lat. ad - 
juto'- to help ; Eng. auff. -ire.] Co-operating ; 
rendering mutual aid. 

"There 1* no mischief we fall Into bat th»t we our- 
selves are At leAst a coadjutiv e ca ue e. "—felt An m : 
Kesolrex. 

CO-ad ju'-tor, s. [Lat., from co = con, and 
adjuto = to help, to aid.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Ao assistant or helper; a co-operator. 

"... my predecessor* the poets, or their seconds or 
coadjutors the criticka.*— Dry den. 

2. One authorised, empowered, or appointed 
to perform the duties of another. 

II. Eccles . (Roman Catholic Ch.): The assist- 
ant of a bishop or other prelate, who from 
age or infirmity ia not able fully to do his own 
duty. 

"A bUhop that 1 b unprofitable to bis diocese ought 
to be deposed, And no coadjutor assigned him.*'— Ay- 
lift. 

*1 Crabb thas distinguishes between a coad- 
jutor and ao assistant : “ A coadjutor ia more 
nol)le than an amstonf: the latter is mostly 
in a subordinate station, but the former is an 
equal ; the latter performs menial offices in 
the minor concerns of life, and a snbordinate 
part at all times ; the former labours con- 
jointly in some concern of common interest 
and great importance.” (Cm66 ; Eng. Synon.) 

CO- ad- ju'-tor-9hip, s. [Eng. coadjutor; 
•ship.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang . ; Co-operation ; joint assist- 
ance. 

" I would have tried to fix * day, to meet yon At Sir 

R. W s. with bis permission and your coadjutor- 

ehip.“— Pope: To Fortescue, lettr. 34. 

2. Eccles. ( Roman Catholic Ch.) : The posi- 
tion, state, or rank of an assistant to a bishop 
or other prelate. 

* co-ad-ju'-trix, cd-ad-ju’-tress, s. [Lat. 
co = con ; adjutrix = a female helper.] A 
female assistant. 

" Oh ! if I am ever blest with a co-adjutress, a direct- 
ress let me rather «sy.”— Caclebs, vol. ii.. p. 24. 

" Bollnghroke and hi* coadjutrix insinuated that 
the treasurer was biassed in favonr of the dissenters.** 
—Smollett: DisL. Eng., bk. L, ch. il. f § 40. (LafAum.) 

* CO -&d - ju- van - $y, s. [Coadj uvant.] 
Mutual nr concurrent help ; co-operation ; 
contribution of help. (Broime.) 

* cd^d -ju-vant,s. & a. [Pref. co = am, and 
Lat. adjuvans] pr. par. of adjure = to help.] 

A- Js substantive: 

Med. : An ingredient in a prescription de- 
signed to aid or co-operate with another. 

B. Asadj. : Assisting, helping, co-operatiog. 

co-&d* nate, t co-^d-u-nate, a. [Lat. 

conJunafus (pa. par. of cooduno); from co = 
con, and aduno= to unite.] [Adunation.] 

Bat. : United at the hase, soldered together. 
(Craig.) The same as Connate (q.v.). 

r Linnseus, in hia attempt at a natural 
system of botanical classification, had an 
older Coadunatae, which he made to include 
the Anona, the Magnolia, Thea, &c. 

* od-ad-n-na’-tion, * co-Sd-u-nl'-tion, 

s. [Pref. co — con, and Eng.' atlunution 
(q.v.).] A bringing together of different 
things so as to form one body ; union, coo- 
aistency. 

“They are sonnes of a Churrh where there b do co- 
adunntion, no authority, no goveuour .” — Jeremy 
Taylor : Episcopacy Asserted. 4 a. 

“Bodies seem to have an lotrinslck principle of, or 
corruption from, the coadunitlon of particles endued 
* ith contrary qualities. **— Bale : Origan of Mankind. 

CO ad u na tive.a. [Eng. coadunnU,v.‘,-ii'e.] 
Having'the property of combioing into one. 

* co ad-ven'-ture, s. [Coadventure, v f.] 
An adventure in which two or more take a 
ahare ; a joint risk or venture. 

* co ad ven'-ture, v.i . [Co ad venture, s.) 

To share in a venture or speculation. 

“The prince holdeth it ao disparagement to eoad- 
eenfur** sin! put In his stake with the m&rchAQt."— - 
Howell : Foreign Travel. viL 

* co ail- ven tu rcr, s. [Eng. coadventur(e); 
-rr.) A fellow-adventurer; one who partakes 
in the same risk or venture. 


"There U a worthy captain in this town, who mu 
coadventurwr in that expedition.**— Howell : Lett.. 
H 6L 

co-ee’-val, a. [Coeval.] 

* co-af-forest, v.t. [Pref. co = con. aod 
Eng*, afforest (q.v.).] To convert ground into 
forest, and add it to ground already afforested. 

"Henry Fltx- Em press® (vlr. the second) did oo- 
c iff orest much land, . . .‘‘—Howell : Lett.. Iv. 16. 

* co-a’-gen-^y, a. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
agency (q.v.).J Joint agency; an acting in 
common or in partnership. 

"Acting u a co-agency with unresisted grief .**— De 
Qutnceyi Autobiog. Sketches, L 22. {Davies.) 

co-a'-gent, $. [Pref. co = con, aod Eng. 
agent (q.v.).] An associate ; one co-operating 
with another in aoy act or work. 

"... this coagent of your mischiefs." 

fieri um. A Flet. ; Knight of Malta. 

* co ag'-i-tate, v.t. [Pref. co = con — with, 
togther, and Eng. agi tate (q.v.).] To shake, 
move, or agitate together. (Blount.) 

* cd-ag-ment', v.t. [Lat. coagmento— to join 
or cement together ; from co = con, and agmen 
= a collected multitude moving forward, ago 
= to drive.] To collect or heap together. 

* cd-ag-men-ta-tlon, s. [Lat. coagmenta - 
tio, from coagmento = to join or cement to- 
gether.] The act of collecting or heaping 
together ; combination, conjunction. (. B . Jons.) 

* cd-ag-mcnt'-ed, pa. par . <fc a. [Coao- 
ment.] 

* co-Sg-ul-a-bU -l-ty, s. [Eng. coagulahle; 
•ffy.] Tne quality of being coagulable, or 
capable of being coagulated. 

t CO-Sg'-u-la-ble, a. [Eng. conguZ(ato); 
-able.] Capable of being coagulated or con- 
creted. 

" An cfTusioa of coagulable uixteneL'—Todd A Bow- 
man: FhytioL A nut,, voL L, ch. lit, p. 79. 

* cd &g'-n-lant, s. [Lat. coagulans, pr. par. 
of coaguld = io coagulate, to concrete.] A sub- 
stance which coagulates or produces coagula- 
tion. (Dunglison.) 

c6-j£g’-u-late, v.t. & i. [Lat. coaguto, from 
coagulum = a means of coagulation, from conn 
(sup. coacfum) = to drive together ; It. 
coagulure , quagliare ; Sp. coagular ; Fr. 
coaguler aod cailler.) 

A. Transitive : 

l. To curd, to clot ; to change into a enrd- 
like state. 

" The mineral acids have the power of coagulating 
albumen.'*— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. Anat., voL 1-, 
In trod., p. se. 

* 2. To crystallize (OgiJrie). 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To congeal, to thicken, to become clotted 
or curded. 

” If the dark rays were absorbed In a hlch decree by 
the humours of the eye, the alba me o of the humoara 
might coagulate along the line of the rays ." — Tyndall i 
Frag, qf Science, Srd «L. vlli.. 9, p. 194. 

* 2. To become cr> r stallized. 

" Spirit of wlue commixed with milk, a third part 
spirit of wine, aud two parts milk, coagulateth little, 
hut mingleth ; and the spirit ewima not above."— 
Bacon. 

* co-^g'-u-late, a. [Lat. coagufafiw, pa. par. 
of coaguld.) The same as Coaoulated (q.v.). 

ca-ag -u la-ted, pa. par. & a. [Coagulate. ] 
Congealed, concreted, curded. 

cd-ag'-u-la-tmg, pr. par., a.,&s. [Coagu- 

LATE, V.] 

A, iB. As pr. par. partidp. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

" So perfect Is the coagulating power of reooet, that 
not a particle of caseioe In milk sobmitted to its 
action will remain uncoagulated.'— Todd A Bowman: 
Physiol. Anat., vol 1., ch. L. p. 39. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of con- 
gealing, clotting, or curding ; the state of 
becoming coagulated. 

cb-ag-u la tion, s. [Lat coagulatio, from 
coaguld = to coagulate.] 

1. The act or process of being coagulated, 
or of changing from a liquid to a curd-like 
semi-solid state, produced without evapora- 
tion and without crystallization. It differs 
from congestion in not being attended by a 
fall of temperature in the substance coagu- 
lated. 


IT Coagulation of the blood : 

Anat. tt Physiol. : When blood ia drawn and 
allowed to stand it emits a ** balitus ” or ex- 
halation, which has a faint amelL In three or 
four minutes a film overspreads the liquid, 
commencing at the circumference and gradu- 
ally spreading to the centre. Two or three 
minutes later the lower part of the blood, in 
contact with the vessel, becomes solidified, 
and then the whole mass, only about eight or 
nine minutes being needful for the whole pro- 
cess from first to last. Io about fifteen or 
twenty minutes a thin serum begins to exuda 
from it, aod goes on to do so for two or thre# 
days. (Quain.) 

"Acetic Add. which will aot precIpltAte Alhanim, 
cauacb the coagulation of CAAeiue." — Todd A Bowman : 
PhysioL Anat., voL L. ch. p. 3». 

" Flhrine Is distinguished from the other proximate 
principle* hy its remarkable property of ipiotaoeou* 
coagulation:' — Ibid.., p. 37. 

* 2. The process of becoming crystallized ; 
crystallization. 

3. A concretion ; a body or substance formed 
by coagulating. 

** Aa the substance of coagulatiotw U not merely 
salloe. nothing dissolves them hut what penetrate* 
and relaxes At the same time.** — A rbuthnot : On 
Aliment t. 

t co-aj^-u-la-tive, a. [Lat. coagutof(Kj), pa. 
par. ot coagulo — to coagulate ; Eng. autf. -ity.] 
Having the power or quality of coagulating ; 
causing coagulation or concretion ; coagu- 
lating. 

"To manifest the c oagulative power, we have some- 
times iu a minute arreted the fluidity of new milk, 
and turned It Into a curdled substance. . . .'—Boyle. 

* cd-ag'-u-la-tor, s. [Eng. coagulate); -or.] 
That which coagulates or has tha power or 
quality of coagulating. 

"‘Coagulators ot the humour*, are those thing* 
which expel the most fluid parts, . . .'—A rbuthnot. 

* co-^g'-u-la-tor-Sf, a. [Eng. coagulat(e); 
-ory.] Causing coagulation ; coagulutive. 

" Coagulalory effects." — Boyle. 

co-ag-n-liim, s. [Lat.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A coagulated or concreted mass, as curd, 
&c. 

" From the clarified Jalces of cauliflower, asparagus, 
mangel-wurzel or turnips, acoooutom la formed, which 
cannot bo distinguished from tne coagulated Albumen 
of serum or the egg ."—Todd A Bowman: PhysioU Anat., 
voL L, ch. L, p. 40. 

2. Any substance or preparation which co- 
agulates or causes coagulation ; a coagulant . 

II. Med. A Chem. : A blood -clot. Substances 
containing albumen, as the white of egg, are 
coagulated by heating. 

co-aid' s. [Pref. co - con, and Eng. aid 
(q.v.).] An assistant, one who joins in any 
act, a co-operator. 

" Farit. Delphobus, Ageoor, Join 
( Co-aids and captains of the Trojan line.)" 

Pope: Homer's Iliad , bk. xlll 

co-ai'-ta^ s. [Quata.] The French name for 
the Quata, a South American monkey, Ateles 
pnniscus , very common io tha woods of Suri- 
nam and Brazil. 

co-al’-ti, s. [Co ATI.] 

* coak (1), s. [Coke.] 

coak (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A projection of the nature of a teoor 
from the general face of a acarfed timber. It 
occupies a recess or mortise in the counter- 
part face of the other timber. It ia called 
also a tahliog, aod the mortise a suiik-coak. 
(Knight.) 

(2) A joggle or dowel by which pieces are 
united to prevent them slipping past each 
other, or to fasten them together. (Knight.) 

2. Mach. : The hole guarded by metal in a 
sheave through which the pin goes. 

3. Kaut. : A email perforated triangular bit 
of brass inserted into the middle of the shiver 
(now called sheave) of a block, to keep it from 
splitting and galling by the pin whereon it 
tnma. Called also bush, cock , or cogg, aod 
dowel. (Smyth.) 

" Coaks. or dowels. Are fitted Into the beam* aad 
knee* of %-eseels to prevent their Blipping."— SmyC h. 

coak, t\f. & t. [Coak (2).] 

Ship carp. : To perform the process oTooak- 
ing (q v.). 


fate, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce — e. ey — a, qn — kw. 
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coak'-mg, a. [Coak, v.] Uniting piecea of 
spar by means of tabular projections, formed 
by cutting away the aolid of one piece into a 
hollow, so as to make a projection in the other 
fit in correctly ; tbe butts, the piecea from 
drawing asunder. 

ooal, * coalc, * col, * cole, * coolo, 

* coy lie, * colli, * coylc, * coll (sing.), 

* colls, * colys f pi), s. A a. [A S. col ; O. II. 
Ger. chol. cholo; M, II. Ger. kol ; Ger. kohle ; 
Dut. kool; Sw. kol ; Dan. kul; L. Gar. fcaaL] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Charcoal ; a piece of wood or any other 
combustible, ignited and burning, or charred 
or extinguished. (Generally qualified by an 
adjective, as a live coal, a burning coal, a 
dead coal.) 

’* Sharp arrows of the mighty, with ovals of Juniper.’’ 
—Ps. cxz. 4. 

2. In tbe same sense as 11. 1. 

T Pit-coal (Germ. SfetnAroM = etona-coal) 
{Speed, Wallis, Ac.) ; Sea -coal (Shakes p .) ; Ship- 
coal (old charters) ; Carlo ma ris, Carlo fossil is, 
Ac., used as distinctive terms. [II. 1.] 

U To blow a coal : To fan a quarreL 

" I do believe 

You are mine enemy, and make my challenge 

Yon shall not be my Judge : for it Is you 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me ; 

Which Uod'« dew quench l M 

Shaketp . ; Hen. VI II „ II. 4. 

(1) A canid coal tc blaw at: A proverbial 
■phrase still commonly used to denote any 
work lat eventually is quite unprofitable. 
{Scotch.) 

"If r had no more to look to but your reports, I 
would have a cold coal to blow at. '—M. Bruce : Lec- 
turer p. 33. 

(2) Precious coals! An exclamation of sur- 
prise. (Nares.) 

*’ Let me see how the day goes (hoe pulls bis watch 
out) : precious conies, the time la at hand , . Re- 
turns from Parnassus (IC06), 

(3) To bring over the coals . (To haul over the 
coak.] (ScofcA.) 

" But time that tries such proticks past, 

BroughS me oaf o'er the coals fu' fust * 

Forbes: Dominie Depos'd, p. S5, 

(4) To carry coals : To put up with insults, 
to Kiibinit to any degradation. The origin of 
the phrase is this : that in every family the 
scullions, the turnspits, the carriers of wood 
and coals were esteemed the very lowest of 
menials. The latter in particular were the 
<lrinlgcs of all the rest. (Mires.) 

"Oregory, o’ my word, well not carry coaii.” — 
Bhakesp. : Bom. <*■ Jut., I. L 

(5) To carry coals to Newcastle : To do any* 
thing superfluous or unnecessary. 

(6) To haul (or bring ) over the coals: To 
scold, to call to account. 

II. Technically: 

1. A/in.; A carbonaceous mineral substance, 
black, shiny or dull, easily broken, often 
splintery, inflammable, and used for fuel. It 
is composed of carbon (75 per cent.), hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and some nitrogen, with siliceous 
and other earthy impurities (ash). It consists 
of compressed and chemically altered vege- 
table matter, chiefly extinct kinds of lycopo- 
diaeeuus trees. As the successive jungle- 
growths [Coal-measures] accumulated their 
atcins, lenvcs, and spores, hydrogen nml 
oxygen were evolved with some of the carbon. 
Tho relative proportion of carbon in the masa 
was increased, tho woody fibre reduced in 
volume to one-ninth, or even one-fifteenth, of 
Its original bulk, and tlic mass became black, 
ahiny hydrocarbons, with imbedded charcoal 
(“ mother-coal”), due to decomposition of 
trees lying exposed to the air, or dull black 
bydroenrbous, resulting from the consolida- 
tion of decomposed vegetable pulp, like soft 
pent. 

If Dana divides what may be called tho 
species, termed by him Mineral Coal, Into the 
following varieties : (l) Anthracite, (2) Native 
Coke, (3) Caking Coal, (1) Non-caking Coal, 
(5) Cttnnel Co»*l (Parrot Coal), (t») Torbanite, 

(7) Drown Coal (Lignite). (8) Earthy Brown 
Coal, (0) Mineral Charcoal The first variety 
has only 3 — id per cent, of bituminous mat- 
ter, the second has none, and the rest vary 
lit this respect. 

2. Geol. : Geologically coal occurs as a 

fit ratified rock, interl>edded with clays, iron- 
stones, sandstones, and limestones, in what 
arc termed coal- measures. The best coals 
belong to the Carboniferous scries of the 
Pahcozoie system ; but much coal of Inter 


(Neozoic) ages is found in various parts of the 
world, though, in that case, either mixed with 
or passing into lignite, a far less valuable fossil 
fuel, because little of the hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen has been eliminated by chemical 
change, and thus as much as 30 per cent, of 
water remains in lignite, while good coal has 
seldom more than a per cent. When lateral 
pressure has come into operation on the coal- 
measures, more hydrogen (with some carbon) 
has been driven off, and the coal metamor- 
phosed into anthracite, which lias 90 per cent, 
of carbon. Some coals have become merely 
anthracitic. Other coals have had very much 
carbon (“ motlier-cnal ”) in them originally. 
Hence the conditions producing “Steam- 
coal,” that ia, cither H) coal good for raising 
a tea in quickly, or (2) smokeless coal, suited 
for stenm-siups. According to the decom* 
position of tho vegetable matter, and the re- 
sulting combinations of carbon and hydrogen, 
fossil fuel is more or less bituminous when 
burnt. 

3. Comm. : The following are the chief 
kinda of coal and associated carbonaceous 
substances used in trade and manufactures : — 

(1) Highly bituminous(G&s-coals): Albertite, 
produced (like rock-oil, Ac.) from coal by 
natural causes ; Dysodil or Tasmanite, and 
" Better-bed ” coal, made up of spores ; Can- 
nel, Parrot coal, Boghead coal, Torbanite — 
vegetable matter much altered. 

(2) Common bituminous (Household coals) : 
Caking, Coking, Cherry, Splint, and other 
coals— layers of charcoal (“ mother- coal ”)and 
hydrocarbon. 

(3) Semi-bituminous (Free-burning Steam- 
coal s) : (a) Charcoal, abundant in original for- 
mation ; (&) Hydrogen and carbon partially 
lost by chemical changes. 

(4) Anthracitic (Steam-eoal, Ac.): Hydro- 
carbon nearly all lost by change. 

(5) Anthracite : All the hydrocarbon lost by 
pressure, Ac. 

(6) Coke : (u) Natural, and (6) Artificial- 
hydrocarbon lost by direct heat. 

Tj Enormous beds of coal exist in the United 
States, principally of the bituminous variety, 
though this country possesses what are prob- 
ably the largest deposits of anthracite in the 
world. Tbe entire area of these coal beds is 
about 200,000 square miles, being S3 times as 
great ns those of tbe British Islands. The 
quantity of coal mined in the United States ia 
small in proportion to the size of the beds, but 
ia annually increasing. 

A mass of coal when broken splits in three 
directions : (1) Along the planes of bedding, 
commonly presenting dull black surfaces 
which soil the fingers. (2) Vertically across 
the stratification ; the broken surfaces are 
bright and smooth, and do not soil the fingers ; 
the direction along which these joints run is 
known as the “face ” of the coal. (3) A third 
aet of planes at right angles to both of the 
other sets, and less perfect, so. that the frac- 
ture here is more irregular ; this direction is 
called the “ end ” of the coni. Thus it yields 
blocks more or less regular in shape, and 
roughly resembling cubes or (lies. (Huxley: 
Physiography, ch. xiv., p. 238, 3rd. ed.) 

B. As adj. : Consisting of coal ; in any way 
pertaining or relating to coal. (See tho com- 
pounds.) 

If Compounds of obvious signification : 
Coal-barge, coal-fire, coal-mine , coal-sack, coal- 
shed. 

coal backer, s. A man employed to 
carry coals from a ship to the wagons. (May- 
hew.) 

* coal-basket, «. A basket or acuttla 
for carrying coals. 

coal basin, s. 

Geol. • A basin-shaped depression with coal- 
heds deposited in it. It has been almost 
always produced by subsidence of tho strata 
previous to the deposition of the coal. 

cool bed, s. 

Geol. : A hed of coal. 

coal black, * colo blacko, * cole- 
blak, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : As Mack as coal ; jet-black. 

" lie Inutile a bero's skin colc-blnck for old ” 

C hiturer ■ C. T , 3 . 144 . 

2. Pot. : Black a little verging upon blue. 


coal-boring bit, s. A bit with an enter- 
ing point and a series of cutting edges of steps 
of increasing radius. (Knight.) 

* coal-box, s. A box for carrying coals 
to the fire ; a coal-scuttle. 

coal-brand, s. A name for amut in wbenr 

coal-brass, s. 

Mining: A popular name given to the iron 
pyrites found in the coal-measures. It con- 
tains no brass, but only anlphur and iron. 
[Iron Pyrites.] 

coal-breaker, s. A machine foi crush* 
Ing lump-coal as taken from the mine. Alao 
a building in which coal is broken, sorted and 
cleaned, usually situated at the moi ih of a 
uiioo. 

coal-breaking, a. A a. (See the com- 
pound term.) 

U Coal-breaking jack : 

Mining : A jack or wooden wedge used for 
breaking down coal. Jacks are inserted in a 
small recess in the seam, a few feet of tubing 
are used to connect this with an adjacent 
pump, and great pressure being obtained by 
means of a lever, the coal is brought down in 
quantities. (Jini^/if.) 

coal-bunker, s. 

Naut.: The closed room around the boiler 
and engine-room of a steam vessel for keepiug 
the fuel. (Knight.) 

coal -car, s. A freight -car designed 
specially for coal ; a coal-truck or coal-wagon. 

coal-cart, s. A cart used in conveying 
coals. 

coal chute, s. A spout by which coal in 
bunkers or elevated boxes is loaded into carta 
or cars. (Knight.) 

* coal-crimp, $. A factor or middle- 
man who sells ship-loads of coals on com- 
mission to wholesale dealers. 

coal-cutting, s. A a. (See the compound 
term.) 

Coal-cutting machine: A machine for under- 
cutting coal seams in the mine or at tha 
bank. 

coal-drop, i. A broad, shallow inclined 
trough, down which coals are discharged into 
the hold of a vessel. (Ogilvie.) 

coal-dumping, s. Tha act of loading 
coal or other vessels from a cart. The cart is 
made to descend by a rail so as to enter the 
vessel, when it is of course easy t<> discharge 
its contents into the hold. (Knight.) 

coal duat, s. Small fine coal, tbe siftings 
of coal. 

" It baa heen attempted . . . to make the coal-dust 
Into bricks which can bear carriage . " — A nsted ; Short 
Trip in Hungary and Transylva ma. p. IM. 

coal-oyed, a. Black-eyed. 

coal-field, t. 

1, Ord. Lang: A bed of coal. 

2. Ord. Lang. £ Geol. : A district where coal 
abounds, or which is worked for coal • n num- 
ber of coal mines worked. 

coal fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Gad us carbonarixis, a native of the 
Baltic, Northern, and Mediterranean Seas. 
It is a coarse fish, deriving its name from 
the dusky pigment which tinges the skin, 
and which soils tho lingers like moist coals. 
(Baird.) 

"The trxilfish Is must decidedly a northern fl»b, but 
being a hardy siieciei Is not without a considerable 
ranee to the southward. It was the only fish found 
hy Lord Mulgrww on the shores of Spitzl'crgen. . 

This fish baa more provincial names than any other 
species, some of which only refer to It when of a 
peculiar uto. Among the Scotch Islands the c.«if- 
/tiA Is called all lock. Pillock, couth or kuth, harhln. 
euddt-n. aethe. sev. aim grey-lord, lu Edinburgh and 
about tho Forth, the young are called |>odleya ; al 
Newcastle the fry Are called coulsry (Tcoalrfel, aud 
when twelve Inches Jong ikhkUit**'— Farrell : British 
Fishes. 

coal fitter, s. A middleman who acts a? 
agent in tin* sale of coal between the owner ol 
a pit and the shipper. 

ooal formation, s. 

1. Geol. : The same as the CAnnosiFr.ROCs 

FOUM ATKIN (q.V.), 


boil. b6^; potit, J<^V 1 ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bonph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoot, Xonophon, oxlst. ph = L 
-clan, tlan^shan. tlon, *slon — shun ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tlous, slous, -clous = shiis. -blo, -die, Ac. — bel, d$>L 
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2. The 6ame as the Coal-measvses. 

coal-gas, s. A mixture of gases pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of coal 
at regulated temperatures. It Is used in 
liglitiug streets, houses, Ac., and for cooking 
and heating purposes. Coal-gas is colourless, 
and has a disagreeable smell. It is purified 
from 11 2 S bv ferric hydrate, which is moist- 
ened .with Fci>0 4 and Hai>0 4 1° remove am- 
monia. The carbon disulphide can be re- 
moved by ] massing it through an iron tube 
filled with iron turnings and heated to red- 
ness. Coal-gas consists of a mixture of 
hydrogen, 40 to 50 per cent., carbon-monoxide 
about 5 per cent., marsh gas (CHJ about 
40 per cent, which contribute nothing to the 
Illuminating power of the gas ; it depends 
upon the presence of heavy hydro-car Lons, 
principally ColI 4 cthene, ordinary gas con- 
taining about 4 per cent., and cannel gas 
about 8 per cent. Coal-gas also contains 
amall quantities of acetylene, butylene, 
Ac., and aromatic hydrocarbons, as ben- 
zene, Ac. The percentage of nitrogen is 
very variable, and the CU 2 is nearly all re- 
moved from gas made in England. When 
gas is burnt a large quantity of water is 
formed, hence, if a gas stove is used to dry a 
room, there must be suilicient ventilation to 
carry otf the aqueous vapour. The sulphur 
in coal-gas is converted into sulphuric acid 
when burnt, which greatly damages books, 
furniture, Ac. The escape of coal-gas from 
pipes into the soil is very injurious to the 
roots of trees and shrubs. The admixture of 
a very small quantity of air greatly impairs 
the illuminating power of coal-gas. Three 
causes are capable of decreasing the lumino- 
sity of flame9, viz. : 0) withdrawal of heat ; 
(2) dilution ; and (3) oxidation of luminous 
material. (See Flame, IFaMs: Diet. Chem., 
3rd Soppt., p. 787.) 

coal-gum, 9. The dust of coal. (Scofcft.) 

coal-head, a 

Or nit h . : The Cole-tit, or Cole-titmouse, 
Parus ater ; also called Coal-mouse (q.v.). 

Coal-heaver, s. A porter employed to 
carry coal, and especially to discharge it 
from ships. 

“I went to the Jerusalem Coffee House ... I there 
s*w my captain, who looked as much like a captain fta 
he dlil like a coal-heaver"— Theodore Hook: Gilbert 
Gum*)/. 

coal heugh, s. A coal-pit. (Scotch.) 

t coal-hod, s. A acuttle to hold coals. 
(Nuttall.) 

coal-hole, s. A hole or cellar where coals 
and cinders are placed. 

“. . . the types were flung Into the coalhole, and 
covered with cinders. " — Macaulay: Hist, £ tig., ch. 
rvi. 

coal -hood, coally- hood, coal- 
hoodie, 8. 

Ornithology : 

1. A name given to the Bullfinch, Pyirhula 
Vulgaris , from his coal-black hood or cap. 

2. The Black-headed Bunting, Emberiza 
$chaniic2u8 . 

coal house, $. A house in which coala 
are stored. 

"Bonner's conscleoco made his palace a coal-house, 
and a dungeon." — Junius : Sin Stigmatised, p. »12. 

coal-man, s. A collier. 

coal -master, s. The proprietor of a 
colliery ; a coal-owner. 

coal-mcasure, s. 

1. Ord. Ixtng. (Sing.): The measure used in 
ascertaining the quantity of coaL 

2. Geo l. (PL); Strata of coal with the 
attendant rncks. If the great Carboniferous 
formation be separated into three divisions, 
these, in the descending order, are (1) the Coal- 
measures, (2) the Millstone-grit, and (3) the 
Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone, If by 
the omission of the Millstonc-grit they be 
reduced to two, then the Coal measures con- 
stitute, with the Mountain Limestone already 
mentioned, the whole Carboniferous formation, 
lu the United States the Coni Measures attain 
an unusual development, equalled nowhere 
else in the world. The strata here arc divided 
into twn groups. One of these, the Lower or 
Sub-Carbon if eroua, corresponds lo the CarLoni- 


feroiia limestone of England. The upper 
potips, comprising the Carboniferous proper, 
includes the Millstone-grit and the Coni 
M eaMires. According tn Professor I>nna, tho 
coal-bearing area of North America is approxi- 
mately ak follows: 

Sq. miles. 


Rhode Island area 500 

Alleghany area 59.000 

Michigan’ area 8,700 

Illinois, Indiana, West Kentucky 47.000 

Jtt*v>url. Iowa. Kans-n, Arkansas, Texas, . , is.OoO 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 18,000 

Total, 209,200 


This tabic does not include the coal fields of 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific States, nor 
those of Vancouver Island, which would odd 
considerably to the emu total. It is worthy of 
note that Coni Measures have been detected in 
the Arctic regions, in several localities. Tho 
Coal Measures are largely developed in several 
parts of Europe, ill China, and elsewhere. 
They are large and rich iu England, in com- 
parison with the area of the island, and to the 
coal produced from them is due much of the 
prosperity of that kingdom. The measures 
there comprise fresh water beds, including the 
Upper and ihe Middle Coal Measures, and 
Marino Beds, the Gaanister Beds or Lower Coal 
Measures. 

“The black «h*lu of the coal-measures ore here ill*- 
tllled for v, -moils mineral oils and paraffin." — Anster . 
Short Trip in Hungary and Transylvania, p. 150. 

coal-merchant* a. One who trades in 
coaL 

coal-meter, s. An official appointed to 

measure coaL 

coal-miner, s. One who works in a coal- 
mine; a collier. 

coal mining, a. A s. 

A. As odj.: Adapted for or occnpied in 
mining. 

B, rissu&sf. : The act or process of mioiog 
for coals. 

Mining: Coal-beds usually lie at a slight 
slope, and, when reached from the surface by 
shafts, are dug out together with sufficient of 
the npper and nndcr strata to allow of ver- 
tical room for the miner. At the foot of the 
pit long galleries (boards) are cut to the ex- 
tent of the property, then cross galleries 
(narrowa), marking out square spaces or dis- 
tricts (panels). These are dug away, and the 
coal picked out and removed ; the solid in- 
tervals, gradually reduced to walls and pillars, 
are ultimately removed, wooden props sup- 
porting the roof until it Is allowed to fall in. 
Thia is called the “pillar and stall,” or 
" board nnd pillar,” working, and was invented 
by Mr. Buddie iu the beginning of this century. 
Formerly the coal was removed from the sides 
of intersecting galleries at the begiuning of 
the mine, on the “rise end" of the seam; 
and great pillars were left behind comprising 
nearly sixty per cent, of the coal. Sometimes 
the liewing is begun at the “ rise end " of the 
"winning,” in a gallery all along the edge or 
face of the coal-seam, which is then cut gradu- 
ally away, and the roof of the hollow behind 
is partly* sup ported by stones and timber for 
roadways, and partly allowed to fall in. 
This is the “ long-way,” or “ long-wall," plan. 
The methods and terms vary in different 
coaI-field3. Ventilation is secured by a second 
shaft (engine-pit or upcast-pit), and by longi- 
tudinal divisions (brattices), makiag* double 
currents, in shafts and galleries ; by stoppings 
and trapdoors regulating the direction of the 
draught, and bv other appliances. Mines are 
termed “fiery 1 * when earburetted-hydrogen 
gas issues from the coal. This is frequently 
continuous ; sometimes, when reservoirs are 
opened, sudden, and then, if the miner has a 
naked light instead of a Davy or safety lamp, 
the usual nccidents take place. 

coal-mouse, colemonse, s. 

Omith.: A small species of titmouse, with 
a black head : the Colc-tit (Parus ater). 

coal-naphtha, s. An oily liquid ob- 
tained by the distillation of coal-tar. It is 
sold as benzole (q.v.). It is purified by 
agitating with caustic soda to extract the 
phenol and cresols ; then rectified, by which 
it is separated into a heavy oil containing 
much naphthalene, nnd a liquid which is 
purified by agitation with sulphuric acid and 
redistilled. By fractional distillation it yields 
first a mixture of benzene and carbon disul- 
phide, and olefines, Ac., at 80° chiefly benzene 


fate, fiit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camcL her, there 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


CgHfl, about 113° toluene, at 142* xylene, and 
at 170* impure cuineoe. 

coal-oil, «. The usual name in this 
country for Petroleum. 

•coal-pan, * cole-panne, s. A brazier 
or pan for charcoal. 

coal passer, s. One who passes on or 
supplies coal to the furnace of a steam-engine. 

coal pipe, s. 

1. The carbonized bark of a fossil plant 

2 . Mining: 

(1) The cylindrical cast of a tree formed of 
solid sandstone, its mass increasing gradually 
towards the base, and with no branches left 
to support it in its posit inn. When cohesion 
of the external layer, which alone holds it 
up, is overcome by the force of gravity, trie 
" coal-pipe " falls perpendicularly or obliquely, 
often crushing unhappy miners at work below. 
(Lyeil.) 

•'These fossil stumps ore not uncommon In the roofs 
of the coal-seams. In some places they are known to 
the iniuersae 'coal-pipes.' "—Dawson : Harts and Han, 
1373, ch. vL. p. 141. 

(2) A very thin seam of coal. 

coal-pit, s. 

1. A coal-mine ; a pit aunk in the earth for 
the purpose oi digging out coals. [Coal- 
mining.) 

“A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the sicking 
of A coal-pit ." — Woodward. 

2. A place where charcoal is made. (Ameri- 
can.) (Webster.) . 

coal-plants, $. pi. 

Geol. : Plants, the remains of which are 
found in the strata of the coal-formation, and 
from the stems, leaves, roots, Ac., of which 
coal itself has been produced. Dvongniart 
has figured upwards of 300 species. They are 
often in a state of high preservation, exhibit* 
ing the most delicate nervures of the leaves, 
and cortical markings of the steins. (Craig, 
Ac.) 

II Of the most common coal plant-remains, 
Stigmaria was conjectured by Prof. Brongniart 
and Sir William Logan to have a relation to 
Sigillaria, and Mr. Binney proved it to be the 
roots of that plant by finding the two in actual 
continuity. ( Q . J. Geol. Soc. II. (1346). pt. ii., 
p. 870 — 378.) Mr. Richard Brown, f Nov* 



COAL-PLANTS. 

Scotia, also saw a probable Sigillaria with 
Stigmaria roots. (Ibid., 393 — 6.) WhatSigil- 
laria itself is has been a matter of dispute. 
Brongniart, Goppert, aud Unger consider it as 
probably a cy cad. Sir J. Dawson, of Montreal, 
thinks that this may be its affinity, or that it 
may be a connecting liok between the Gymnn- 
spenns and the higher Aerogens. (Q. J. Geol. 
Hoc., XV. (lS5y), pt. i., p. 76.) Mr. Carruthers 
F.R.S., Ac., of the British Museum (Natural 
History'), considers it one of the Lyco- 
podiaccje, and consequently an Acrogen. He 
places Calamites under (he Equisetacere, and 
thinks that Astcrophyllites, Annnlaria, and 
Spbenophvllum axe the leaves of three species. 
Akin to it is the geuus Volkmannia. It is 
generally agreed that Lepidodendron should be 
placed under the Ly copod iaces. Among the 
plants of undisputed affinity arc ferns of 
various genera : Sphenopteri9, Pecopteris, 
Nenropteris, Cyclopteris, Ac., but with the 
fructification as a rule destroyed. There are 
also genuine Conifers in the Coal-measures 
which probably grew upon the hills whilst the 
plants pr*’Vinu*sly described had their habitat 
od the plains. ( Carruthers : Led. before the 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t f 
Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Royal Institution, on April 16, 1869. Q. J . 
Gtol. Son. XXV. (1869), pt. i., pp. 248—253.) 

coal-rake, * colo-rake, * colraka, a. 

Au instrument ussd for raking out the ashes 
of a furnace. 

“ Colraku : trulla, verriculum.’— CatheL Angticum. 

coal screen, s. A aifter for coal. 
(Knight.) 

coal-scuttlo, s. A box or utensil for 
holding eoala for present use. 

G’onl-seuffle bonnrt : A bonnet so called from 
Its resembling a coal-scuttle In shape. 

M Oliuiclng from the of her co<il-seuUle bonnet 

. . Dickens : Rich. h'tckleby, ch. xxitL 

coal shaft, s. The shaft forming the 
entrance to a coal-mine. [Shaft.] 

coal -ship, s. A ship employed in carrying, 
ooul ; a collier. 

“ The pirate never spend* hi* »hot ui>on coal-ships, 
hut let* fly at the rich merchant. “ — Junius: Sin Stijpn , 

p. 239. 

coal-slack, s. Dust or grime of coal ; 
fine coal. 

coal-smnt, a. The same as Coal-slack 
( q.V.). 

coal-stalk, s. 

1. A name given to the vegetable Impressions 
found on stones in coal-mines. (Scotch.) 

“ Those Impressions abound In coni countries; and 
are, in innny places, not improperly known by the 
name of Cottl-sHxlk Ure . lh*t. Rutherglen, p. 302. 

2. Extended, in its application, to the effects 
of recent vegetation. 

coal-stone, s. Anthracite (q.v.) 

** Coal-stone flumes easily, and hurna freely; hut 
hold* and rudunta the tire much longer than coal/— 
Woodward. 

Coal-tar, 3. Tar produced io the destruc- 
tive distillation of bituminous coaL It is a 
thick, sticky, dark-coloured substance, and is 
used in the imiuufaoturu of printer's ink, 
for asphalt pavements, coating ships, &c. 
The composition of eoal-tar vnries according 
to the temperature at which the coal ia dis- 
tilled, the higher the temperature the larger 
being the yield of solid bodies. Coal-tar when 
distilled first gives off gas, then water con- 
taining ammonincal salts, then a brown light 
oil which, when purified, ia called conl- 
naphtlia (q.v.); at higher temperatures a 
yellow, heavy, foetid oil called dead-oil (q.v.), 
or krea.sote oil, then naphthalene (q.v.) ; after- 
wards the black residue in the retort solidifies 
on cooling and forms pitch, which is used to 
form asphalt, aod a black varnish to protect 
Iron from rust. If the distillation is con- 
tinued the pitch yields a yellow substance like 
butter, containing anthracene, phenanthrene, 
tinorene, «fcc. ; afterwards, at red heat, a bright 
orange powder, consisting chiefly of pyrene 
Cifilijn and chrysene ; the residue 

forms a hard, porous coke. 

Coal-tar colours: Dyes prepared from 

aniline (q.v.), naphthalene, phenol (q.v.), and 
other compounds contained in coal-tar. 

ooal tit, s. 

Ornith. : A species of tilmouae (Purus a ter), 
also cuil led coal-head and coal-mouse (q.v.). 

coal-tongs, s.pl. A pair of tongs for 
grasping coal in lumps. 

coal trimmer, s. One who is employed 
to trim and stow the coal fur tho fires of 
mnriuo ateam-engines. 

coal-undcr candlestick, s. A Christ- 
inas gsine mentioned in the ** Declaration of 
Popish Impostures, ” 1603. (Kares.) 

coal-vlowor, s. Au overseer or superin- 
tendent of a coal-mine. 

coal washer, s. A machine In which 
coni which Ins been brokeu and assorted is 
finally washed. (Knight.) 

coal whipper, a. Ons who raises coal 
out of the hold of a ahip. 

" Hero were collier* by the *cor# and »cor* with the 
Coat-whlppers. m —Dicketu. 

coal whipping, s. The net or occupa- 
tion of raising coals from thu holds of ships. 

Coal-working, s. A plaeo where coal is 
worked ; a coal-mine, a colliery. 


coal-coapt 


“At la»t we reached the coal-workings.’ —A titled ; 
Short Trip <n Holland and Transylvania, p. 124. 

coal- works, s. A colliery, with the oeces- 
sary machinery appertaining to it. 

“There 1* a vnat treasure In the old EuciUh. from 
whence authors may draw constant *unpUea; a* our 
otUcer* make their surest remit* from the coal-tcorke 
and the mine*."— Felton. 

coal-yard, s. An enclosure sst apart for 
the deposit tr sale of coaL 

coal, v.t. k i. [Coal, 5.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To bum, char, or reduce to charcoal. 
“In fetching [the wood] when It Is coaled.’— Care to : 

Survey of Scotland. 

2. To supply with coal. 

“A steam-vesset Is >usld to be confer! when she has 
received on board the necessary fuel for any voyage/— 
Young: Xautical Diet. 

* 3. To write, mark, or delineate with char- 
coal. 

•' Mir v*i line, he coaled ont rhimea upon the wall, 
near to the picture." — Camden. 

B. Intrans. : To take in a supply of coala. 

“A good pier has lately been built, alongside of 
which vessel* may lie and coal with great facility/' — 
Macdonald : British Columbia and Vancouver's Island, 
p. MO. 

> 

* coal-er-y, a [Eng. coal; -ery.] A coal- 
pit, a coal-mine ; now superseded by colliery 
(q.v.). 

“Two fine stal*ctltna were found halving from a 
black stone, at a deserted vault in lieu well coalery."-— 
Woodward. 

CO-a-l0S'5e, v.i. k t. [Lat. coalesco — to grow 
together, to coalesce, to on it e : co = con ; alcsco 
(incept, of alo) — to nourish.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Lit . ; To grow together ; to unite in masses 
or groups spontaneously. 

** When vapour* are raised, they hinder not the 
transparency of the air, being divided into parts too 
small to cause any reflection la their superficies ; but 
when they begin to coalesce, and constitute globules, 
those globules become of a convenient sire to reflect 
some colours. "—Xcudon. 

1L Figuratively : 

1 . To combine, to join, to agree. 

“Mathematics and physics have been long accus- 
tomed to coalesce."- Tymlatl : Frag, of Science, 3rd 
ed., voL vl., p. UO. 

2. To join a party, to becoms one of a 
party. 

“He had imagined that, as eoon as he chose to 
coalesce with those to whom bo had recently been 
opposed, nil his followers would imitate hi* example.'' 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

3. To unite in society in a mors general 
sense ; to become incorporated with. 

"The Jews were Incapable of coalescing with other 
nations/— Campbell. 

* B, Trans. : To causs to unite or join. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between to add, 
to join, to finite, and to coalesce: *' We add by 
putting a part to any body so as to form a 
whole ; w ejoin by attaching two whole bodies 
to each other ; we unite by putting two bodies 
to or into one another, so thnt .they become 
one body ; things coalesce ■ when their parts 
mingle together so as to form one substauce. 
. . . Adding is opposed to subtracting or 
diminishing ; joining to separating, unt/iw/to 
dividing, and coalescing to fa 1 bug asunder.” 
(On 66 ; £n< 7 . Synon .) 

co a-lcs'gcd, pa. par . or a. [Coalesce, v .] 

coa-les- 9 ^ 190 , .<*. [Lat. coalesces, pr. par. 
ofVou/esro = to eonlcsee, to unite.] The net or 
process of coalescing or combining ; uuiou, 
concretion, combination. 

M Like th at of salts with lemon jnlce. 

Which dix** not yet like that produce 
A friendly coal esev nee/ 

Co toper : Frieadih I jk 

* cd-a-lcs'- 50 n- 9 ^, s. [Eng. coalescence ; -y.] 
The same as Coai.i soenck (q.v.). 

“tly a happy difllndon and holy coalesccncy.’— 
Qaudrn : Tears qf the Church, p. 84 

t co fl les £cnt, a. & s. [Lat. conh\$ceiw, pr. 
par. of conic co — to coalesce, to unite.) 

A. As adj . : Growing together, uniting, 
combining, coalescing. 

“Tho human mid divine nature of Christ being 
coalnrent into one ponton."— .4 on (da nettle's Lux 
Orient., 1982. p. 151*. 

B. A s sit hst. : One who or that which 
coalesces. 

cd-a Tes ting, ;»r. jYir., a., k [Coalksck.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. <£ jxirficip. ailj. : (See 
the verb). 
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C. dj subst. : The aet of combining or grow, 
ing together ; coalescence. 

* coal-i-er, * cdall -I-er, s. [Collirb.] 

coal'-lng, pr. par., a., As. [Coal, v.] 

A. k B. -4a pr. par. & particip. udj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive ; 

1. The act of supplying or providing with 
coals. 

2. The act of taking in a supply of coala. 

* coalise, v. i. [Coalesce.] 

**. . . will lead coalised onnlvn.’— Carlyle : FT. 
Rem., pt. tl, Lk. U„ ch & 

* co'-al-Itc, v.i. k t. [Lat. conltftm, sup. of 
coalesco = to coalesce, to unite.] 

A. Intrans, : To unite, to coalc9cs. 

'* Lot the friend* of liberty lay aside the groundless 
distinctions which are employed to amuse nud be' ray 
them; let them ooutluue to ooalUe.“—Bolingbr«ke: 
On Parties, Let. 12. 

B. Traits. : To unite, to cause to coalesce. 

" Time lias by degrees In all other place* and periods 
blended and coaided the conquered with the con- 
querors." — Burke: .To Sir II. Lungrishe. 

cd-al-l-tton, s. [Fr. coalition; Low Lat 
coalilio, from coalition, sup. of coalesco = to 
coalesce, to unite.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A union or coalescing ol 
separate bodies into one body or mass. 

“ The world '* a mass of heterogeneous consistencies, 
and o very part thereof a coalition oi die Unguis hahle 
varieties/ —Oram-ille. 

2. Polit. : A combination for temporary 
purposes of persona, parties, or states having 
different interests. 

IT The administration of ths Duke of Port- 
land, -which commenced on April 2, 1783, and 
that of the Earl of Aberdesu, which began in 
December, 1852, were coalition Ministries. 

".. . the only effect of a coalition between them 
must have !>een that oue of them would have become 
the tool of the other." — Macaulay : Hist, Eng , ch. xlll. 

* cd-al-i'-tion-er, s. [Eng. coalition; -er.] 
The same as coalitionist (q. v.). (Byron.) 

cd-al-i-tlon-ist, s. [Eng. coalition ; -isL] 
One who promotes or joins a coalition. 

t coal'-less, a, [Eng. coal; -less.] Wauling 
or destitute of coal. 

* co-al-lied’, pa. par. or a. [Coallv, v.J 

* CO-al-ly'» v.t. [Pref. CO = con, and Eng. 
ally'y. (q.v,).] To join or associate together. 

*• Such civil Boclety citn uever secretly or houombiy 
act with a total disregard to that co-allied religion/'-— 
IVurburton : Divine Leg.; Dedic. 

* CO-al-ly", s. [Pref. co = coa ; ally , s. (q.v.)] 
An ally, a co-operator, an assistant. 

coal'-sey, s. [Eng. cool, and Sc. sey = coal- 
fish. (JamtesoH.)] The coal-fish (q.v.). In 
some places the name is restricted to the fry. 

coal-y, a. [Eng. coal; -y.] 

1. Of or pertaining to coal, of ths nature of 
or resembling cool. 

2. Full of or discoloured by coal ; black. 

“ Or rocky Avon, or of sedgy Lee. 

Or coaly Tyne, or ancient hallowed Dee." 

Milton • I'urufion ExercUe. 

coam’-Irig^, s. pi. [Combi nos.] 

iYuiri. : Certain raised work, rather higher 
than tho decks, about the edges of the hntch- 
openings of a shi]*, prevent the water oil 
deck from running down. (Smyth.) 

"... I threw my leu* over the coamings . . f—DaQy 
Telegraph, Jan. 28, 1881. 

* co-an nex’ v.t. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
antn-jo (q.v.).] To aonox with or nttach to 
something else. 

* coap, 5. [CorE.] 

* co-ap-pcar , v.i. [rref. co = con, nnd Eng. 
apfMhtr (q.v.). j To ai«]>ear at the same time 
with. 

“Heaven"* scornful fl^rne* mid thine can never co- 
appetir."— Quarles : Emblems. 

* co ftp-pro hond , v.t. [Pref. co = con, 
ami Eng. apprehend (q.v.).] To apprehend 
with another, to comprehend. 

“ They ftftsumt d the *hniV* of anfm*!* vunimon unto 
All eye*, nnd by their conjunction* and com in «i Cion* 
were able to ci muiuiilc-ite their concent ions unto any 
that c<r.tpprr bended tlv# Mstaxt* of their nature. — 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. bk. v., j». 2C3. 

* co-ilpt’, v.f [Lat. onnpto = to fit] To adapt, 
to make fit or suitable. 


Loll, potlt, Jt^l; oat, 90II, ohorus, 9kln, ben^h; go, gom; thin, $hls: sin, as; expect. Xenophon, c^lst. -lug 

-otan. -tlan -= shan. -tlon. -slon = shun; -tlon. -slon = zhun. -ttous, -slous, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. - bel, d$L 
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* co ap ta'-tion, s. [Lat. coaptatio, from 
tuui'to = to lit or join together; from co — con, 
and npfo = to adapt, to tit . aptus = tit} 

1. Ord. Lang. : The adaptation or adjustment 
of parts to each other. 

"The wine method makes both proae and veree 
beautiful which rouaists iu the judicious coaptation 
and ranging cl the words. "—Broome. 

2. Aunt. : A form of angular movement, in 
which, as in the movement of the patella oo 
the femur, the articular surface of oue bone 
travels over that of another so as to bring dif- 
ferent parts of tiie surface successively into 
contact in the manner of a wheel rolling on 
the ground, this movement heing usually ac- 
companied by a certain amouat of gliding. 
(Cuaiu.) 

oo-Ap-ta' tor, s. {Lat.} 

Surgery : An apparatus for fitting together 
the ends of a fractured bone, ana holding 
them in position while the bony junction is 
proceeding. (Knight.) 

* coarct', v.t. [I*it. eoarcto ; from oo — con, 
and arcto= to draw or press close together; 
from arcfus = narrow, strait ; arceo = to shut 
up, to enclose.] 

1. To confine, to enclose io a narrow com- 
pass ; to contract, to restrain. 

2. To constrain, to restrain, to confine. 

"If ft man coarctt himself to the extremity of an 
act, he must blame and impute It to himself, that he 
has thus coarcted or straitened himself so far."— 
Ayliffe. 

* co-arc -tate, v.t. [Coarctate, a.) The 
same as Coarct (q.v.). 

" They coarctate the breast, and astringe the belly.' 
Fenner: Fui Recta, ad Fitam Longam. p. 1S2. 

co-arc ta te, * co-arc-ta'-ted, a. [Lat. 
coarctatus, pa. par. of coarefo.] (Coarct.} 

L Ord. Lang. : Pressed together ; straitened, 
confined, shut in. 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot.: Contracted, drawn closely together. 

2. Entom. : Compressed ; greatly attenuated, 
especially at or towards the base. 

Coarct ate Metamorphosis : 

Entom. : Such metamorphosis as occurs in 
the Diptera, in which the larva sheds its last 
ekio before the growing legs and wdngs have 
impressed their forms upon it, and the exu- 
viura constitutes an egg-shaped horny case, 
upon which there is not the least indication of 
the parts of the perfect insect. (Owen.) 

' co-arc- ta'-tion, s. [Lat. coarctatio, from 
coarcto — to restrain, tocoufine : co — con, and 
arcfws = narrow, strait ; arceo — to restrain.] 

L Literally: 

1. The act of confioiog, cootractiag, or 
restraining within a oarrow space. 

2. The state or condition of being confined 
or restrained. 

3. The act of contracting, straitening, or 
narrowing ; that which contracts, straitens, 
or narrows. 

11. Fig. : A restraint or restriction of 
liberty. 

“Election Is opposed not ooly to coactiou, but also to 
coarctat vjn. or aetermiuAtion to one." — Bramhall. 

* oo-arc -ted, pa. par. or a. [Coarct.] 

co'-arc-tiire, s. [From Lat. coarcto = to press 
together.] The neck of a plant. (Treas. of Bot.) 

coarse, * course, * cowrse, a. [Etymology 
doubtful. Probably it is a contraction for 
in course = in an ordinary manner ; hence— 
ordinary, common.] [Course.] 

I. Literally : 

1, Unrefined, impure, containing impurities 
or baser parts. 

" 1 feel 

Of what coarto metal ye are moulded." 

Shakesp. : Henry 17//., UL 2. 

2. Large in size or texture ; composed of 
large or rough particles ; not fine or soft. 

•’In cloth Is to be coneldered wool, the matter of 
it, whether it be conrie or fine.”— Scott : Essay on 
Drapery, p, 5. (l&a.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of persons : 

(1) Rude, rough, uncivil, unpolished in 
manners. 

“ Oh why were farmer* made to coarte, 

Or clergy made so fine ?" 

Cotrper • The Yearly Distress. 


(2) Inexpert, inexperienced ; uninetructed 
in art or learning. 

" Practical rule# may be useful to aueb ft* are remote 
from advice, and to coarte practitioner*, which they 
are obliged to make ose of.*— Arbuthnot. 

2. Of language, manners, iCc. : Gross, inele- 
gant, rude, unpolished, unfinished. 

"... the libel* ou WllUam '« person and government 
were decidedly leas coarte and mucorous during the 
latter half of bla reign than during the earlier half."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxL 

3. Of things generally : 

(1) Gross, rough, unrefined. 

" Tl* not the coarter tye of human law 
That hinds their ]<e*ce." 

Thomson : Spring. 

(2) Mean, disagreeable ; aot delicate. 

” Prom thlfl conrie mixture of terrestrial part*. « 
Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts. ^ 

Dryden : Virgil t .Eneid. 

(1) Crabh thus distinguishes between 
coarse, rough, and rude ; “ These epithets are 
equally applied to what is not polished by art 
In the proper sense coarse refers to the com- 
position aad materials of bodies, as coarse 
bread, coarse meat, coarse cloth ; rough respects 
the surface of bodies, as rough wood android 
skin ; rude respects the make or fashion of 
things, as a rude bark, a rude utensil. Coarse 
is opposed to fine, rough to smooth, rude to 
polished. In the figurative application they 
are distinguished in a eimilar manner : coarse 
language is used by persons of naturally coarse 
feeling ; rough language by those whose tem- 
pers are naturally or occasionally rough; rude 
laoguage by those who are ignorant of any 
better.” (Crubb : Eng. Synon .) 

(2) For the difference between coarse and 
gross, see Gross. 

coarse-grained, a. 

1. Lit. : Having a coarse grain, as wood. 

2. Fig. : Wanting in reft element, rude ; 

coarse in disposition. 

coarse-haired, a. Having coarse hair. 

"... long haired and coarie-haired animal* are apt 
to have, a* is asserted, long or many horn* . . . — 
Dartcin : Origin cf Species (ed. 1859), cb. L. p. 12. 

coarse- metal, s. 

Metal. : A brittle noa-cryetallioc, more or 
less granular vesicular bronze-coloured regu- 
lus, which coo tains about 33 per cent of 
metallic copper. It is obtained by fusing the 
calcined copper pyrites with slag. Compos. ; 
Copper, 337 ; iron, 33*6 ; nickel, cobalt, and 
manganese, 1*0; tin, 07; arsenic, 0'3 ; sul- 
phur, 29 2 ; and slag mechanically mixed, l'l, 

coarse -stuff, 5 . 

Plastering : The first coat of inside plaster- 
work. (Knight.) 

coarse adv. [Eag. coarse; - ly .] 

1. Lit. : Io a coarse manner ; oot finely or 
delicately. 

2. Fig. : Roughly, rudely, inelegantly, with- 
out refinement or delicacy, grossly. 

** There la a gentleman. that nerve* the count. 
Reports but coarsely of ber." 

Shakesp. : AWs 1 Fell, UL 5. 

coarse - mind - ed, a. [Eog. coarse, and 
minded.] Having a coarse, Tow. unrefined 
mind. 

"... eoartemindod and Ignorant men . . .’—Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

t ebars'-en, t\f. [Eng. coarse, and verbal suff. 
-en (q.v*).} To make coarse or wanting io 
delicacy or refinement. (Graham.) 

t coars -ened, pa. par. or a. (Coarsen, t>.] 

coarse ’-ness, 5 . (Eng. coarse; -u«s.] 

I. Lit. : The state or quality of being coarse 
or unrefined ; impurity, baseness. 

"Fir*t know the materials whereof tho glass is 
made : then consider what tho reason is of tho coarse- 
nest cr deamesa '—Bacon : Essay t. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Roughoess, rudeness, indelicacy of man- 
ners. 

" Already there appears a poverty of conception, a 
coartenets and vulgarity in all the proceedings of tho 
assembly, and of all their instructors."— Burke : 
French Revolution. 

2. Grossness, indelicacy of laagu3ge ; want 
of refinement or polish. 

"Friend*, (pardon the coari^ie** of the lllustrationV 
as dogs in couples, should be of the aamo «ire."— 
JJEstra nge. 

3. Roughness, meanness of dress or food. 

co-ar-tic-u-la’-tion, 1 . [Pref. co = con, 

and articulation (q.v.).] 


Anat.: The uniting or articulation of bonei 
to form a joint 


ob-as ses’-sor, s. (Pref. co = con, and Eng 
assessor (q.v.).] A joint assessor. 


t co-as-su'me, v.t. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
assume (q.v.).] To assume at the same time, 
jointly or together with others. 


not enough to assume our nature, and tho 
properties belonging to that nafure, and tho action# 
arising from those properties, but »hou mu«tcoa*nim« 
the weakness of nature, of properties, of action*! 
Walsall : Li/e and Death at Christ (1615), JUh. 


coast (I ), * coist, *oost, coste, *coost , s. 

[O. Fr. coste; Fr. cdte = a rib, a shore ; Lat 
costa = a rib, a aide.) 

* 1. A side. 

(a) Of o person ; 

“Alio the cost of the knygbte he keruy* doune elena.* 
A ntnrt of A rfAui*. rt *7. 

(b) Of a thing or place : 

M At the coot? fonothff of the ttbenmcle that bl* 
noldith to the north.**— Exod , xxxvL 25, 

* 2. Applied more loosely to the trunk of 
the body. 

t 3. A rib of meat. 

"Take a coast of lamb and parboil It "— True Gentle- 
woman's Delight (1678). (.Vo re*. ) 

* 4. The frontier, limit, or border of a 
country. 

*'• • * the going* out of that coast were at the rear 
this snail be your aouth coast."— Josh. xv. 4. 

" Til that the *ee tho londea cotte." 


5. That part of the border or limit of a 
country which ie washed by the ses ; the 
shore. 

” v] day re rydytho he by the cost of the leyer »ee." 

Torrent of Port.. 12L 

* 6. A district, a country, a region. 

"Fast* thay paaaedo ouor al tho wey*. they knew ful 
wel the cort." Sir Ecrumbras. 1652. 

*' Tho Jew* . . raised persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them oot of their coa#£i. ' — 
Acts xliL SO. 

H The coast is clear: The road is free, the 
danger is over. 

* Compounds of obvious signification : 
Coast-fishing, coast-line, coast -man, coast-naviga- 
tion. 

coast aotlon, s. The action or Influence 
of tbe sea on the coasts. 

"... the bed* which were then accumulated will 
have been destroyed by being upraised and brought 
within the Umita of the coast-action.’— Dartcin 
Origin of Species led. 1959), ch. lx., p. 291 

* coast-blockade, s. A body of men 
formerly uoder tbe jurisdiction of the Cus- 
toms, termed Preventive Sendee, now turned 
over to tbe control of the Admiralty, and 
called Coast-guards. (Smyth ^Sailors 1 Word- 
book.) 

ooast-gnard, s. A body of men of tb^ 
Royal Naval Reserve for watching the aea 
from the coast, chiefly to prevent smuggling, 
but also for coast defence. Up to 185t> the 
Coast-guard was under the Customs Depart- 
ment, hut in that year the force was traoa- 
ferred to the Admiralty, and its character 
and constitution altered- 

coast-ice, #. Tbe ice which forms along 
tbe shore of an island or a continent, in north- 
ern latitudes. 

coast- road, 5. A road following the line 
of the coast. 

coast-sediment, s. Sediment left on a 
coast. 

coast-trade, coasting-trade, 5 . Trade 
carried on in coasting vessels. By the Act 
17 Viet c. 5, passed in 1854, tbe coasting- 
trade of Britain was thrown open to all 
nations. 

"The peoplo of Bridgewater, who were enriched by 
a thriving coast trade, furniehed him with a *maU 
lum of money ."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. v. 

coast- waiter, s. A Custom-house super- 
intendent of the landing and shipping ol 
goods coastwise. 

coast-warning, s. Synonymous with 
Storm-signal (q.v.). (Smyth.) 

coast (2), s. [A contraction of ale-cost (q.v.).l 
A plant, Tanacetum Balsamita. (Lawson's 
Country Housewife's Garden, 1637.) (Britten 
d Holland.) 

coa3t, *coste, * costey, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. 

costeer, costoier, costier ; It. oosteggiare.) 
(Coast, 5 .] 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, efib, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, c©= e, ey = a. qu =kw. 
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A. Intransitive : 

1. Literally : 

* 1. To adjoin, to lie near or alongsida. 

2. To sail along the coast of any country ; 
to aail within soundings of land. 

. coasting upon tha South-Sea, . . . * — Spenser : 
Present State of Ireland, 

3. To sail or trade from port to port of tha 
same country. 

4. To slide down a hill or Incline on a aled. 

(VS.) 

5. To cycle down a hill, with oue’s feet re- 
moved from the pedals. (17. S.) 

*IL Figuratively: 

X. To approach, to draw naar to. to accost, f 

2. To approach in meaning, to resemble, to 
accord, to agree. 

B. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

* 1. To draw near to, to approach, to accost. 

" Rises the sunne and ful cloro cottn the clowdes of 

the welkyfL* Sir Qatcaine, 1«95. 

" Who are these that coast us?"-— Beaum. A Fletch . : 
Maid of the Mill. L l. 

* 2. To lie close or adjacent, to border on. 

3. To sail or move along tbe coast ; to 
follow the coast-line ( lit A Jig). 

"We'll e'en turn fairly homo end coast the other 
aide."— Beaum. A Flstch, : The I’ilgrim. 

"Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, 

Were coasted all. and fathom'd ell hy him.’ 
Dryden : Absalom A Achitophel, pt. il. 1019-20. 

f With the indefinite pronoun it. 

"The greatest entertainment we found In coasting ft, 
were the several prospects of woods, vineyards, mea- 
dows. and corn-fields which lie on the borders of It."— 
Addison : On Italy. 

* 4. To carry or conduct along a shore or 
■coast. 

"The Indians coasted me along theshore."— Hnkluyt, 

* 5. To set or place in a certain position, or 
facing a certain quarter or point. 

"That the trees be coasted as they stood before."— 
Bacon A'at. Hist., $ 47*. 

*6. To flank or taka in flank. 

"William Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, 
doing them what damage he might.'— IloUnshed: 
Chronicles, 111. 352. 

* IL Fig. ; To go cautiously along ; to feeL 

"The king In this perceives him, how he coasts. 

And hedges, his own way." 

Shakesp : Henry Fill., UL Z 

* coast-ed, * coostld, a. [Coast,*.] Situ- 
ated, bordering. 

©oast'-er, s. [Eng. coos?; -«r.] 

1. One who or that which sails along the 
coast. 

(1) Of persons: 

" In our small skiff we must not launch too far ; 

We here hut coasters, not discov rera ora" 

Dryden. 

(2) Of ships : Vessels employed in tho coast- 
ing trade, to go from port to port of the earns 
country. 

"Mn:b of the richest merchandize which reached 
London was Imported in coasters from Antwerp."— 
Froude : Hist. Eng., ch. xil. 

2- An inhabitant of the aea-coast. 

lOdast-Ihg, * costelyng, pr. par., a., & $. 
[Coast, r.] 

A- A s pr. par. : (Sea the verb). 

"Tho gan I walke* thorough the raeda . . 

The ry ver ayde cottdynp." 

Romaunt of Rose, 132. 

B. As adjective: 

1, Lit. : Pertaining to the const, or a trade 
carried on In coasters ; sailing from port to 
port of the same country. 

* 2. Fig. : Accosting, conciliatory. 

"O, these encounterers, so glib of tongue. 

That give a coasting welcome ere It comes." 

Shakesp. : TroUu* A Cressida, It. 5. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of sailing along or following tha 

const. 

(2) Tha act of pursuing a coastlng-trada. 

(3) Tho act or sport of eliding down a hill 
or incline on a sled. 

(4) Tho act of cycling down a hill with one’a 
feet removed frum the pednle. 

*2. Fig. : Courtship. 

# IL Hardening: (Sea axtract). 

" Coasting . upon the transplanting of a tree, la when 
the same side of the tree Is ptoc'd to the south-east, 
Ac , as fomiorly grew that way, whore it stood before." 
—Phillips. 


coasting-pilot, «. a pilot who has be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the nature 
of any particular coast to conduct a ship or 
fleet from one part of it to another, but only 
within hia limits. (Smyth: Sailor's Word- 
book.) 

coasting-trade, *. [Coast-trade.] 

ooaating-vessel, s. A vessel employed 
in the coasting-trade, a coaster. 

edast'-wi^e, adv. [Eng. eoasf, and t vise.] 
Along or by way of the coast. (Hall.) 

coat (1), *coote, *cote, * cotte, * cott, 
* kote, s. [O. Fr. cote; Fr. cotte , from Low 
Lat. cota = a garment, a tunic, colfu* = a 
tunic; M. H. Ger. kntte, lottc ; O. H. Ger. 
choz, chozzo = a coarse mantle ; Ger. kutte = a 
cowl; It. coffa; Sp. & Port. cofa. Cognate 
with A.S. cofe = a cot or cottaga, tho original 
sense being covering. (Skeat.)'] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. An outer garment worn by men — 

* (a) Composed of any material, as of akina, 
of rings of steel, &c. 

"Tho Lord God made to Adam and his wljf lelher 
coods {coot is of skynnys, Purvey}." — Wycliffe : Genesis 
111. 21. 

" He was armed with a coat of mail, . . .“—1 Sum. 
xvl. 5. 

(ft) Now only of cloth or aknilar material. 
*2. A petticoat, tha dress of a amall hoy 
or of a woman. 

"A friend's younger son, a child In coat*, was not 
easily brought to hia book."— Locke. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The hair or fur of any beast; the natural 
external covering of an animal. 

" You have given ua milk 
In luscious streams, and lent ns your own coat 
Against the winter's cold." Thomson : Spring. 

2. Any integument, tunic, or covering ; a 
layer of any substance covering and protect- 
ing another, as the coats or skins of the eye. 

3 The habit or dress of any particular pro- 
fcss.on ; tha profession itself. (Compare the 
modern use of cloth in such expressions as in 
the examples.) 

" Men of his co nt should bo minding their prayers. 
And not among ladies to give themselves airs." 

Swift. 

f A red-coat : A soldier. 

"... agreeing in scarcely anything else, were dlv 

I Kjsed to agree In aversion to tho red coats. — Macau- 
ay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxiit 
B. Technically: 

1. Her. : [Coat-armour]. 

" Of England's co at one half Is cut away.’ 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry r/,LL 
2. Anat. : The membranous covering of any 
part of tha body, as the coats of the eya, of 
the arteries, nerves, <fcc. 

" The eye Is defended by four coal* or skins."— 
Peacham. 

3. Naut. : A piece of tarred canvas, put 
about the masts at tho partners, the rudder- 
casing, and also ro'uml the pumps, where they 
go through tho upper deck, in order to prevent 
water passing down. 

4. Building : A layer of plaster or paint. 

*5. Carnes: [Coat-card], 

" Some may bo coats, as In tho card*."— B. Jonson ; 
Hew Inn. 

* 6. Military : 

(1) Lit. : A coat of mail, a defensive covering 
for the upper part of the body, composed of 
rings of steel interwoven. 

(2) Fig. : Any defensive covering. 

"The Poet seized It. and exclaimed, 

■ It is the sword of a good knight. 

Though homespun was his coat -of- matt.” 
Longfellow: Tales of a Wayside Inn ; Interlude. 

To cut one's coat according to one's cloth : 
To regulate one's exponses hy ona's income, 
to live according to one's means. 

To pick a hole in. oar'* coaf : To find fault 
with, to find or point out a weak place. 

To turn one's coat : To chnnge sides. 

coat-armour, *cote armure, "coote 
armour, • cootc armure, s. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A coat of mail, armour. 

“ Cote arm a re. thtUheiu."— Prompt. Parv. 

• 2. A Inoso vestment worn by k nights over 
their armour ; it was frequently of the richest 
material, ami was embroidered with their 
armorial bearings. 


" His ooote armour wo* of cloth of Tar* ’ 

Chancer: C. T., 21*2. 

II. Her. : So called because it was embroi- 
dered upon the aurcoat of the wearer. It ia 
now used for the escutcheon or shield of arma 
wheresoever represented. (See Glossary oj 
Heraldry.) 

" And painted with a livelier red 
The Laud lord s co at -of -arms again." 

Longfellow : The Wayside Inn. 

* coat-card, * cote-card, s. [Now cor- 
rupted into Court-card (q.v.).] One of the 
figured cards in the pack — i.e., the king, queen, 
or knave— so called from the coats or dresses 
in which they are represented. 

"Mad. We call'd him ft coat -card 

O* the last order. 

Pen. Jun. What * that? a knave? 

Mad. Some readings have it *o ; my manuscript 
Doth apeak It varlet/' Ben Jonson ; Staple of A'ews. 

* coat-feathers, * cote fethers, s. pi. 

Small or body leathers of a bird. 

"The lesser feathers which cover tbe bird* : their 
cote fethers. " — A'omencl'jtor \ 1585). ( A‘a ret. ) 

coat-link, s. A pair of buttons joined 
by a link for holding together the lappets of a 
double-breasted coat. (Knight.) 

coat-tacks, s. pi. 

Naut. : The peculiar nails with which tha 
mast coats are fastened. 

coat-tail, s. The tail or flap of a coat. 

" But the baron ast down upou tho glass and broke 
It, and cut liis coat-tails very much."— Thackeray : 
Look of Snobs, ch. 11. 

IF To sit, to gang , Ac., on one's ain coat tail : 
To live, or to do anything, on one's personal 
expense, (Scotch.) 

" Bot als guds he had sittln Idle — 
Considering what reward liegatt, 

Still on hit oumc cott tail he tatt." 

Leg. B/k St. Andreis: Poems (16tb ceut), p. 829. 

* coat (2), 5. [Coite.] A tax, a duty. 

“ Subsidies, fyltenea, tents, co<zf«. taxatiouus or tal- 
lage*. . . .'—Acts Cha. I. (ed. 1814), voL v., p. 245. 

*Coat (1), v.t. [Cote, Quote.] 

coat (2), * cote, v.t. [Coat (1), *.] 

A. Ordinary 1/xnguagc : 

I. Lit. : To cover or drass with a coat. 

"She copeth the commissarle. and coteth hit* clerkea* 
Langlnnd: P. Plowman, 1,643. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To overspread, to covar with a layer of 
anything. 

“ The frame of a looking-glass was blackened, and 
the gilding must have beeu volatilized, for a smelling - 
bottle, which stood on the chimney-piece, was coated 
with bright metallic particle*, which adhered a* 
firmly as if they had been enamelled.'— Darwin : 
Voyage Round tho World {ed_ 1870). ch. ill., p. $2, 

2. To cover, to invest (with the prep, over) 

"A few only of his sayings have reached us. and 
those, as might be expected, are rather thiugs which 
he had chanced to cent oeer with some sarcasm or epi- 
gram that tended to preserve them. Lord Brougham : 
Jl iitorical Ske'chcs of Statesmen of the Reign of Georg * 
III. ; Lord A’orth. 

B. Chcm. : To cover retorts, &c., with a 
clayey substauco so as to make them better 
suited to bear intense heat. 

* coate, s. [Cot.] 

"She them dismissed to thetr contented coates.” 
Li-own Brit. Pastorals, li. 4. 

odat'-ed, jnr. or a. [Coat, r.] 

1. Ord Lang.: (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Harder externally than Internally. 
(Bindley.) 

coat'-ee, s. [Eng. coaf, ami dimin. autT. -ee.] 
A military coat with abort tails ; auy short- 
tailed coat fitting tight to the body. 

" It wa* not gratifying to an Englishman to observe 
that tho red coatee and cocked hat, the jold epaulettes 
and twist epaulettes of the Urltish officer looked very 
111 amid all the variety of costume in which the French 
Indulged.’— H'. //. Russell ■ The [Crimean] Jl'nr, ch. vlii. 

co’-a-ti, co-a tl mon -dl, a. [A South 
American word.] 

7,ool. : The popular name of any species or 
individual of tho genus Nasun (q.v.), from 
tropical and sub-tropical America. 

" The sloth appears fi>r the first time lu this edition 
of Gemer. and the sagoiu, or onistite. as well as what 
he civil* the Mu* Indicus alius, which Linnivus refer* 
to the racoon, but which seems to lx* tuther tho Naau* 
or Conti-mondL" — Haliam : LU. of Europe, ch. vlii. 

coat ing. pr. par., a., &. s. [Coat, r.] 

A. it B. A: pr. par. A jxirticip. culj. : (So* 
tho verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Oi'dinary Language : 


boll, padt, J<5^1; oat, cell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 

-clan, -tlan = shan* -tlon, -sion = shun; -[don, -slon = zhun. -olous, -tlous, -sious — shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b<?l, d^L 
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coatless—cobalt 


1. Literally: 

(1) The act of covering or dressiug with a 
coat. 

(2) Material or cloth of which coats are 
made. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act or process of covering with a 
ooat or layer, as of paint, plaster, &c. 

(2) A coat or layer of any substance cover- 
ing another ; an integument or covering. 

** Here the coating la of a rich hrown instead of a 
loin, k colour, and seems to be composed ot ferruginous 
Buitter aloua '—Dirwin ; Voyage Round tho World 
(e»L 1870), Ch. L, 13. 

II. Che to.: The operation of covering retorts 
and similar vessels with a clayey substance, 
so as to make them better able to bear an 
intense heat 

Coat -loss, a. [ Eag. coat ; -less.] Without or 
destitute of a coat. 

'‘Coat leu, shoeless nud ragged." — Kingsley: Alton 
Locke , ch. xxi. 

•cd-at-test', v.t. [Pref. co = con, and attest 
(q.v*).] To attest in conjunction with 
another. 

* Co -at-tes-ta’-tion, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
attestation (q.v.).] A joint attestation or bear- 
ing witness. 

• co-aug-mcn-ta'-tlon, s. [Pref. co = con, 
and augmentation (q.v.).] An augmentation, 
an Increase, an addition. 

• co-aug-men'-ted, a. [Pref co = con, and 
augmented (q.v.).] Increased, augmeuted 

"Virtue coaurpnented thrives." 

Chapman: Homer's Iliad, xili. 

coax. • cokes, v.t. & f. [Etvin. doubtful. 
Wedgwood says the old English cokes was a 
simpleton, a gull, probably from the French 
cocasse, one who saya or does laughable or 
ridiculous things. To cokes or c»ax one then 
la to make a cokes or fool of him, to wheedle 
or gull him Into doing eomething.] 

A. Trans.: To wheedle or cajole; to per- 
suade to any action by means of wheedling or 
flattery. 

"The nnrae hivd changed her note ; she was muzzling 
And coaxing the child ; that's a good dear, saya she."— 
L' Estrange. 

B. Intrans. : To wheedle or cajole. 

"I coaxt I wheedle 1 I'm above It* 

Farquhar : liecru It i ng C fjlcer. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
coax, to wheedle, to cajole and to favour : “The 
idea of using mean arts to turn people to one's 
aelfish purposes is common to all these terms : 
coax haa somethiog childish in it ; wheedle and 
cajole that which ia kuavish ; fawn that which 
is servile. The act of coaxing consists of 
urgent entreaty and whining supplication ; 
the act of wheedling consists of smooth and 
winning entreaty ; cajoling consists mostly 
of trickery and stratagem, disguised under a 
soft address end insinuating manners ; the act 
of fawning consists of supplicant grimace 
and antics, such as characterise the little 
animal from which it derives its name : 
children coar their parents in order to ob- 
tain their wishes ; the greedy and covetous 
wheedle those of an easy temper ; knaves 
cajole the simple and unsuspecting ; parasites 
fawn upon those who have the power to con- 
tribute to tbeir gratifications." {Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

coax, * cokes, s. (Coax, v .] 

* 1. A dupe, a person wheedled or cajoled. 

“Go 1 you're a brainless coax, a toy, A fop." 

Beaum. A Flet. : »♦'*< nr Sex>. Weapon*. 

2. One who coaxes, wheedles, or cajoles ; a 

coaxe r. 

t 3. An enticement 

“He hold out by turns coaxes and threat*."— Mir- 
ryat : Frank SfUdmay. oh. ii. 

* co-ax-a'-tion, s. [Lat. coaxatio, from ooaxo 
— to croak as aj fro* ; Gr. «oaf (koax) ; used 
by Aristophanes in the " Frogs," to represent 
the noise or croaking of frogs.] The croaking 
or noise of frogs. 

"The Importunate, harsh, and disharmonious coax- 
ationt of frogs." — U. Mors: Mutt, of Iniquity, bk. L, 
ch. vL. } is. ITVencA.' On tome Def. in our Eng, Diet., 
PP- t 

coaxed, pa. par. or a. [Coax, v .] 

©oax’-er, a (Eng. coax; -er.] One who 
coaxes, wheedles, or cajoles ; a coax, a flatterer, 
a wlieedler. 

" Coaxing will do It if the right eonxerc&n be found." 
— Mrs. Cerultvre : The Batted Table. 


co-ax' -l-al, t co-dx / -$.l, a. [Pref. co = con, 
and axial’.] Having a common axis. 

co-ax -l-al-ljr, itdv. [Eng. coaxial ; -It/.] So 
as to have a common axis. 

Coax ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Coax, v .] 

A. k B. As pr. par . <L particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of wheedling or ca- 
joling. 

coax'-uig-ly, adu. [Eng. coaxing; - ly .] In 
a coaxing, wheedling, or cajoling manner ; by 
means of coaxing or flattery. 

"There waa a rough earnest In the request, though 
ft was put c ouxinylyf—Lamb: Letter to liar ton. 

cob (1), * cobbe, s . & a. [Wcl. cob — a tuft. ; 
cop = a summit ; copa = n top, tuft, or crest ; 
Dut. kop — a bead, a pate ; Ger. kopf = a 
head; O. H. Ger. chopp ; ltal. coppa ; Sp. & 
Port, copri.] [Cop.) 

A* As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) A lump or ball of anything ; as of coal. 

(2) A spider, from its ball -like shape. 

(3) A stone or kernel of fruit. 

(4) The top or head of anything. [Cop.] 

(5) The spike of maize. [Conx-coB.] 

. (6) The bazel-nut, also called cobnuL 

(7) A wicker-work basket for seed, &C. 

(8) A harbour, probably from the use of 
co bs, or large round atones, in its formation. 

"This Ancient work, known by the name of the Co8. 
enclosed the only haven where, in a space of many 
tnlles, the fishermen could take refuge from the tem- 
pests of the Channel."— Macaulay . i/tsL Eng., ch. v. 

(9) The black-backed gulL 

* (10) The bead of a herring. (Nashe : Lenten 
Stujje [ed. Hindley], p. 92.) 

* (11) A punishment inflicted by flogging on 
the buttocks. 

* (12) A male swan. (Cobs wan.] 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) One who holds his head above others ; a 
leader, a chief. 

" Sustenyd Is not ty personlB lowe 
But cobbis grete this note austena" 

Occlevx 

(2) A miserly, niggardly person. 

“And of these all cobbing country ctufFes. which 
make their bellies and theyr bagges tbeyi god*, are 
Called rich coftbc*.' - — Mashe: Lenten St ntfe. 

IL Technically: 

1. Horses : A stout, short-legged kind of 
horse, much used as a aaddle-horse ; probably 
so called from its round, punchy form 

“8ueh a rider as yon wants a strong coft *—Q Keefe: 
Fontainebleau. 

*2. Comm. ; A Spanish coin, a dollai, worth 
about 4a. Sd. ; current iu Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century. 

“He then drew out a Ur^e leathern bag, and poured 
out the contents, winch were silver cobs, upon the 
table."— T. Sheridans Life of Swift, $ L 

3. Building: • 

(1) A mixture of clay and straw used in 
building walla in the West of England. [Cob- 
wall.] 

(2) An unburnt brick. 

* 4. Games : The nut or ball uaed for throw- 
ing in the old game of Cobnut (q.v.). 

5. Poultry : A round ball or pellet of food 
with which fowls are fed. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounde). 
oob-horse, $. [Cob, s., IT. 1.] 

cob-bouse, s. A house built with cob- 
walls. 

"A narrow street nf cob-hausrs whitewashed And 
thatched."— II. K ingtley : O. J/atnlyn.c h. V L ( Da tries . ) 

cob-stone, s. (Cobstone.1 

Gob-wall, s. A wall built of a mixture 
of clay and straw. [Cob, s., 11. 3.] 

^ Cob-walla aro generally two feet thick, 
and make very warm ami, it ia said, healthy 
houses. They were common in Devonshire 
and Cornwall, but are now disappearing. 

cob-web, $. [Cobweb.] 

cob (2), s. [Dut. & Fris. kohbe.] A local name 
for the Greater Black -hacked Gull ( fonts nuiri- 
and the Common Gull ( L . canus). 

cob, v.t. & i. [Cob (1), s.) 

A. Transifir«; 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To strike or puuieh by flogging on the 
buttocks with a stiap, Ac. 

" I was sentenced U» he cobbed with a wonted stock- 
ing filled with wet sand."— Marry at : Ft. Mildmay, 
eh. lu 

(2) To pull the hair or cars. (NTeMer.) 

2. Fig. : To excel, surpass. 

II. Mining: To break ore with a hammer, 
to reduce its size, to enable its separation 
from portions of the gangue, and its assort- 
ment into grades of quality. 

* B. Intrans. : To strike, to cut. 

" Thre thousand full-thro thrang Into tafttell , , , 

And cobby t lull knntly, koghtcu the fild." 

flettruct, of Troy, 8.288. 

cob'-ce-rx, s. [Named after B. Cobo, a Spanis) 
botanist.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants, order rolemonineei* 
(Phloxwort-s). The species are fast-growinj 
climbers, with tendrils. Cobrva soandens, the 
best known apecies, la from Mexico. It 
grows here in conservatories, or may be 
made to run up the front of a house with 
rough walls. 

* cob-m-a'-ce-fB, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cobaea 
(q.v.), and fern, pi, adj. suff. -acccc.) 

Bot. : An order of plants founded by Don, 
but now merged iti Polemoniaco®. 

c 6 -bait, «. [Fr. cobalt ; Ger. kobatt, kobolt , 
from Kobold, the demon of the German mines ; 
M. H. Ger. kobolt — a demon ; Low Lat. coba - 
2us=a mountain sprite ; Gr. *60aAo* (kohalos) 
=• a mischievous goblin. A name giveu to the 
ore by the miners from its being so poisonous, 
and troublesome to ( them. It is found in a 
marcasite frequent in Saxony.] 

1. C7tem. ; A metallic element, atomic weight 
59, symbol Co. The metal was first obtained 
in ah impure state by Brandt, in 1733. It 
occurs 08 apeisa cobalt, or tin-white cobalt 
CoAsj, and cobalt-glnnce CoAsS. Cobalt 
occurs in meteoric iron. The ore is first 
roasted to expel the arsenic, then dissolved ia 
aqua regia, the excess of acid evaporated olf; 
II 2 S is then passed through the solution to 
precipitate copper, bismuth, and the remainder 
of the arsenic ; the filtered liquid ia boiled to 
expel the excess of H 2 S, boiled with HNOs to 
convert the iron into a feme salt ; it is then 
supersaturated with ammonia, which precipi- 
tates the iron as Fe^HO)^, and the cobalt and 
nickel remaiu ia solution. Cobalt can be 
separated from nickel by Rose’s process. The 
solution of the mixed oxides is dissolved in 
11C1 ; the solution is diluted with much water, 
and supersaturated with chlorine gas, which 
converts the cobaltous chloride GoClo into 
cobaltic chloride CooCIg, while the nickel ia 
unaltered ; excess of barium carbonate BC1CO3 
is then added, and left to stand for eighteen 
hours, when the cobaltic oxide is precipitated ; 
the nickel remains in solution. The precipitate 
Is dissolved in boiling HC1, and Na 2 ^°4 is 
added to precipitate the barium as BnSo 4 , and 
the cobalt ia then precipitated as Co(IIO) 2 by 
caustic soda. The metal is obtained by heat- 
ing cobaltous oxalate in a covered crucible. 
Metallic cobalt is a hard, magnetic, ductile, 
reddish-grey metal, with a high meltiug point. 
Its sp. gr. is 8*9. It is not easily oxidised by 
the air, when pure. It ia dissolved by dilute 
HC1 or H2SO4 with evolution of hydrogen. 
Cobalt forms two oxides : Cobaltous oxide CoO 
and Cobaltic oxide Cos0 3 (q.v.). The alloys 
of cobalt are unimportant. Zaffre is an impure 
oxide of cobalt prepared by roasting cobalt 
ores with twice their weight of sand. Smalt 
ia prepared by fusing partially roasted cobalt 
orea with a mixture of powdered quartz and 
pota8Sium carbonate ; while hot it is poured 
into water and then ground to a fine powder ; 
it ia used aa a pigment; this colour was known 
to the ancients. The cobaltous salts are the 
most stable in which cobalt acts aa a dyad 
element. Cobalt compounde give a blue colour 
to a borax bead. 

2. Min. : There is no native cobalt known, 
but many oree of tbe metal. Arsenate or 
Arseniatc of Cobalt - Erythrite ; Arsenical 
Cobalt = Smaltite ; Black Cobalt = Asbolite ; 
Briaht-white cobalt = Cobalt-glance ; Carbonate 
of Cobalt — Rcmingtonite ; Earthy Cobalt = 
Asbolite ; Grey Cobalt = Smaltite ; Red Cobalt 
— Erytbrite ; Sulphate of Cobalt = Bieberite ; 
Sulphuret of Cobalt = Syepoorite, Liumeite ; 
White Cobalt = Smaltite ; Cobalt and Lead 
Selenite — Tilkerodite. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thore ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot» 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e. ey = o. qu — kw. 
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Cobalt- Ammonia compounds ; Cobalt liases : 

Chemistry : 

(1) Ammonia cobaltous salts are formed by 
the union of cobaltous salts with ammonia in 
excess, the air being excluded, as, CoCla^NHs, 
rose-coloured crystals. 

(2) Ammonia cobaltic salts are formed when 

an nimnomacal solution of cobalt is exposed to 
the air, as — IVtrainmonio-cobnltic salts, as 
CooClfl'iNll:*. llexammonio-cobaltie salts, as 
Co.jCl(j • e N H 3 . Oxy- octammonia - cobaltic 

(fusco-cobaltic) salts, as Co.jOCU , 8 NH 3 . 
pfcaminonlo-cobaltic (roseo- and purpureo- 
cobultic) salts, as CojClg'lON ll*. Dinitro- 
dccaminonio-cobaltic (xantho-cobaltic) salts, 
Co«( N O. jXjC 1 4 * 1 ON ll 3 . Dodecammoaio-cobaltic 
(lutco-cobaltie) salts, C’ooCla'FiNHa. (For 
preparation and properties of these compounds 
»ee Diet. Chew., and Suppts.) 

cobalt arsenate, b. 

Alin.: The same as EnvTHRiNE. 

cobalt arsenide, s. 

Min.: The same as Smaltjte. (Brit. Mus. 

Cat.) 

cobalt^bloom, s. 

Min. : Aricular arsenate of copper. Tha 
same as Erythrine (Brit. Mus. Cat .), or 
Erythritit. (Dana). 

cobalt-blue, b . Also called Cobalt* 

ultramarine. A fine bluo pigment pre- 
pared by adding an alkaline carbonate to a 
solution of pure alum mixed with pure cobalt 
salt. The precipitate is washed and ignited. 
It is a compound of oxides of aluminium and 
cobalt. THnard's blue is prepared by heating 
in a closed vessel freshly precipitated phos- 
phate of cobalt, with five times its biuk of 
gelatinous aluminium hydrate Al^UO)^, and 
heating tha mixed precipitates in a closed 
vessel. The presence of iron or nickel gives 
these pigments a greenish tint. 

cobalt -crust, s. Earthy arsenate of 

copper. 

cobalt-glance, s. 

Min. : Au isometric brittle mineral, with 
cubic cleavage, occurring also massive. The 
hardness is 5*5, the ap. gr. 6—6*3 ; the lustre 
19 metallic ; the colour ailver-white, inclining 
to red, steel-grey with a violet tinge, or 
greyish-black, the streak beiug of the last- 
named hue. Compos. : Sulphur, 19 08 to 
20*86; arsenic, 42*53—44*75 ; cobalt, 8*07 — 
33*10 ; and iron, 1*63—24*99. Dana makes two 
varieties, (l)tbe ordinary, and ( 2 ) ferriferous. 
[Fehrocobaltitk.! It is found in Cornwall, 
in Sweden, Norway, Ac. In the British 
Museum Catalogue cobalt-glance Hguresas the 
accepted name of the mineral described by 
Dana aa Cobiiltite. (Brit. Mus . C’af. of Alin. ; 
also Aina: Min.) 

cobalt green, s. A permanent green 
pigment prepared by precipitating a mixture 
of sulphates of cobalt and zinc, by carbonate 
of sodium, washing and igniting the precipi- 
tate. Also called Kinmairs green. 

cobalt hygrometer, s. A hygrometer, 
made by dipping unsized paper into a solution 
of cobaltous chloride, sodium chloride, and a 
little gum-arabic. It is slightly hygro- 
scopic, and will absorb the moisture from the 
atmosphere. It changes colour as follows:— 
Hose-red indicates rain ; pink, very damp ; 
bluish pink, moist; lavender, slightly damp; 
violet, dry ; blue, very dry. It may also be 
used to test whether a room, Ac., is damp. 
AUilleial flowers are often dipped iu this 
solution. 

cobalt manganese, s. 

^1 Cobalt-manganese sjKir : 

Min. : The same os Hiiochrosite (q.v.). 

cobalt nickel, ». 

Cobalt-nickel pyrites : 

Min . : The same as Linn.gitk, 

cobalt ochro, a. 

Min.: The red variety Is the same as 
Euvthritb; the black one as asbolito, the 
latter a variety of wad. (Dana.) The sama as 
Wad. (Brit. Mus. Cat.) 

cobalt pyrites, a. 

Min. : The same as Linn.vite. 


cobalt sulphate, s. 

Min. : The same as Bieberite. 

cobalt sulphide, s. 

Min. : The same as Co ualt-o lance (q,v.). 

cobalt-ultramarine, a. [See Codalt- 
blue.] 

cobalt-vitriol, s. 

Min. : The same as Bieberite, 

cobalt -yellow, 3 . A beautiful permanent 
yellow pigment prepared by gradually adding 
a concentrated solution of potassium nitrite 
KN T Oj to an acid solution of cobalt nitrate. 
Its composition varies. 

cd-bal-tic, a. [From Eng., Ac. cobay; ‘ic.] 
Having more or less of cobalt in its composi- 
tion ; pertaining to cobalt. 

cobaltic oxide, s. 

Chem. : Cobaltic oxide, or ‘sesquioxide of 
cobalt, Co 2 0 8 , is ob mined as a black, hydrate 
Co.j(OH) tf by suspending cobaltous oxide in a 
aofution of potassium hydrate and passing a 
stream of chlorine gas through the liquid. It 
is rendered anhydrous by a gentle heat. At 
higher temperatures it is converted into a black 
oxide C 03 O 4 , which i 9 insoluble in aqua regia. 
It is used as a pigment in enamel paiuting. 

cobaltic salts, b. pi. 

Chem. : Cobaltic salts are prepared by dis- 
solving cobaltic oxide in acids. They are not 
important, and easily decompose. Cobalt acts 
as a tetrad in these compounds, the two atoms 
of Co being united to each other by one pair 
of bonds. 

m 

co-balt i-^-an-ide, s. [Eng., Ac. cobalt; -i 
connective ; aiid cyanide.] [Cobalticyano- 
oen.J 

Chem,. : Cobalticyanide of potassium 

KflCo.»(CN)i 2 is obtained by dissolving cobalt- 
ous cyanide - Co(CN) 2 , in excess of potassium 
cyanide KCN and boiling it for some time. 
Cobalticyanide of potassium crystallises in 
anhydrous flattened yellow prisms, which are 
soluble in water; it is not decomposed by 
dilute acids. It gives precipitates with most 
metallic salts. Cobalticyanide of cobalt is 
light red ; of nickel a light green-blue ; copper 
aky-blue ; ferrous, mercurous, manganous, 
silver, zinc, and stannnus, white. Cobalt i- 
cyanides of lead, ferric and mercuric, are 
soluble in water. Cobalticyanide of hydrogen, 
or hydrocobaltic acid H fi CO:»(CN)i 2 , is obtained 
by decomposing the copper salt by H 2 S. It 
crystallises in colourless deliquescent needles ; 
its aqueous solution is not decomposed by 
boiling. No corresponding nickel compound 
has been formed, the double cyanide of nickel 
and potassium being decomposed by 1IC1. 

cd halt-i-^y &n-o-gSn, s. [Eng., Ac. co- 

lalt ; -t connective ; and cyanogen.] A radical 
contained in cobalti cyanides. 

cd bait me, s. [Eng. cobalt ;-ine (iffin.).] 
The same as Cobalt-olance (q.v.). 

co’-bal-tite, s. [Eng. Ac. cobalt, aud suff. 
-ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : Dana's name for a mineral, the same 
as Cobalt-olance (q.v.) ; see also Cobaltine. 

cd’-bal to, in compos, [Eng. Ac. cobalt , and 
0 connective.! 

cobalto cyanido, 2. [Cobalto-cyanide 
of Potassium.) 

CohaJ.ta-cyan ide of po tassi u m : 

Chem. : K 4 Co"CNg, a red, deliquescent, easily 
decomposed substance, tt ran bo formed by 
the reduction of cobaltic cyanide of potassium. 
(Sea H’utto; Diet. Chem.) 

cobalto cyanogen, s. A radical con- 
tained iu cobalto -cyanides. 

CO’ bal-tous, n. [Eng. cobalt , and autf, -oua] 

[Cobalt.] 

Chem. : Belonging to cobalt. 

cobaltous chlorldo, 

Chetn. : CoCl 2 . Obtained os a blue anhy- 
drous volatile substance by passing chlorine 
over metallic colxalt, also in solution by dis- 
solving cobaltous oxide CuO In HCl ; its solu- 
tion is pink, but when concentrated it turns 
bine. It Is used as a sympathetic ink, the 
writing becoming blue on the paper being 


exposed to heat, and fading away on absorbing 
moisture from the air. 

cobaltous nitrate, ». 

Chem.: Co(N 03 >/ 3 tl« 0 . Prepared by dis- 
solving CoO in nitric acid ; a red crystalline 
deliquescent salt, used iu blowpipe reactions. 

cobaltous oxide, «. 

Chem.: CoO, obtained by igniting the 
hydrate Co(OII>j, or the carbonate (J 0 CO 3 , 
out of contact with the air. It is a greenish- 
grey powder which, when heated in the air, 
takes up oxygen and is converted into a black 
mixed oxide C 03 O 4 , which at a stronger heat 
gives oir oxygen. It is used iu preparing blue 
pigments for china painting. 

cobaltous salts, 3. pi. 

Chem. : Cobaltous salts are precipitated by 
sulphide of ammonium as CoS (see analysis), 
and can be separated from other sulphides of 
this group, except nickel sulphide, by the in- 
solubility of Cob in dilute llCl. Potash pre- 
cipitates a blue basic ealt, which turns green 
on exposure to the air ; on heating the preci- 
pitate it is converted into the red hydrata 
Co( 110 ) 2 , which ia insoluble in excess of RllO, 
but soluble in ammonia, forming a red brown 
solution. Small quantities of cobalt salts can 
be detected by adding cyanide of potassium in 
excess, then nitrite of potassium, and after 
wards acidifying with acetic acid, an intense 
red cherry juice coloured liquid is formed. 
Cobalt salts give a bine colour to a borax bead. 

cobaltous sulphate, s. 

Chem. : CoSo 4 *7H 2 0. Cobalt vitriol, ob- 
tained by dissolving CoO in H 2 S 04 . It crystal- 
lises in red rhombic prisms isomorpbons with 
magnesium sulphate. It forms double salts. 

* cobbe, s. A v. [Cob, s. A v.) 
cobbed, pa. par. A a. [Coa, v.] 

cobbed ore, b. 

Cornish Mining : Ore broken with sledge- 
hammers out of therock, and not put in water, 
it being the best ore. (I Veale.) 
cob'-ber, s. [Eng. cob; -er.] A bruiser of tin. 
(Cornish.) 

* cob -bmg, pr. par., a., A b. [Cob, v.) 

A. As present participle : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Holding up tba head above 
others, proud, conceited. 

*' Amongst those notable, famous, notorious cobbing 
foolea .'* — )VUhaU : Diet. led. I 608 ), p. 39 L 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of beating in the 
manner described under the verb ; the beating 
thus given. 

2. Mining : The act of breaking up ore to sort 
out its better portions. 

cob’-blo (1), b. [Eng. cob (q.v.), and dimin. 
sutf. -le.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . A small round stone or pebble ; a boulder, 
used for paving streets, court- yards, Ac. ; a 
piece or lump of coal. 

’•Their hands shook swords, their sling# held cobbles 
round."— Fa tr/ax : Tasso, xx. 2«. 

2. An apparatua for the amusement of chil- 
dren : a beam being placed across a wall, with 
the ends equally projecting, so that those 
who are placed at each end may rise and fall 
alternately ; a see-aaw or litter-totter. 

3. The amusement itself. 

H, Technically: 

]. Metal : An imperfectly puddled hall 
which goes to pieces in the squeezer. 

2. Coal trade : Small round coal. 

" Derby, 27i. ; cobbles, 19s. Delivered . . .** — Times, 
Nov. U, 187V Advt. 

cobble-stone, * cobylstone, * cobyll- 
stone, * cobbylstone, 3. 

]. Hounded stones. 

2. The stoue or kernel of fruit. 

“CobytUtons or cheryatono. Petrilla,"— Prompt 

Pare. 

cobble -treo, a. The splinter-bar or 
swingle-tree of a plough. 

oob’-blo (2), c&b -lo, s. [A S cwojW, ft*. Wei. 
ceubal — a ferry-boat, a skiff ; c«<o = to ex- 
cavate, to hollow out ; boats being originally 
mado of hollowed trees. (Sheaf.)] A low, flat- 
floored boat with a square stern, used in the 
cod and turbot fishery, twenty feet loug and 


boll, b<S^; poilt, jowl; cat, 96U, chorus, ^hin, bon<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. ihg. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tton, -sion = shun ; -^lon, -?lon = zhun. -tious, -elous, -olous ~ alius, -hie, -die, Ae. = hoi, del* 
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five feet broad, of about one ton burden, rowed 
with three pail’s of oars, and furnished with a 
lug-sail. It is admirably constructed for en- 
countering a heavy swell. Its stabilitj’ is 
secured by tbe rudder extending four or five 



feet under her bottom. It belonged originally 
to the stormy coast of Yorkshire. There is 
also a small boat under the same name used 
by salmon fishers. (Smyth.) 

•• Hr haa sailed the coble wi' me since be was ten 
years aulil, . . Scott : Antiquary , eta. xxxL 

cob’-ble (3), s. [Etymology doubtful.) 

Ornith. : A local name for tbe Red-throated 
Diver, Colymbus septmtrionalis. 

cob ble (1), * cob- bill, v.f. & L [O. Fr. 

cobkr, coubler = to couple, to join together ; 
Lat. copuLo — to couple; Ger. koppcln ; Dan. 
ko&bfr.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. Lit.: To patch or mend clumsily, to 
botch. Generally used of shoes. 

“If you be out. Sir. I can toeud you.— Why. Sir, 
cobble you.*'— Shakesp. : Julius C<xsar, 1. L 

2. Fig.: To put anything together, or do 
anything clumsily or awkwardly ; to botch. 

••Believe not that tbe whole universe is mere bung- 
ling and blundering, nothin; effected for any purpose 
or design. hut all ill-favouredly cobbled and jumbled 
together. —Bentley. 

B. Intrans. : To act as a cobbler; to mend, 
patch, or botch (lit. &fig). 

“ Leave* hi* snug shop, forsakes Ids store of shoes, 
St Crispin quit*, and cobbles for the inuse." 

Byron: English Sards and Scotch Reviewers. 


2. Metal, : A pnddler who has produced an 
inauflifciently puddled ball of iron. 

3. Weapon-making : A beut rasp for 

straightening the abaft of a ramrod. 

cobbler's awl duck, s . A local name 
for the Avocct (q.v.). 

cob -bier y,s. [Eng. cobbler; -y.] The trade 
or work ol a cobbler. (Sir J. Lubbock in Tap. 
Sci. Monthly, xxx. S31.) 

CObb ling, pr. par., a., & s. [Codble (1), i>.) 
A. .ds pr. par. : (Sec the verb), 
t B, As adj. : Cobbler- like, awkward, 

clumsy. 

"Such cobbling verses no poetaster before ever 
turned out ."— Lamb : Letter to Barton. 

C.^As subst. : The art nr trade of a cobbler. 

“Many underlayers, when they Could not live upon 

• their trade, have raised themselves from cobbling to 
fiuxtug.”— A'ir fl. L' Estrange. 

cob’-by, a. [Eng. co6 ; -y.] 

1. Like a cob. 

* 2. Stout, hearty ; lively. (FTebster.) 

* 3. Headstrong, obstinate. (IPtbsfer.) 

Cob -coals, s. [Eng cob, and coal.] Round, 
cleaa coal* also called cabbies (q.v.). 

* cobeler, 11 cobelere, [Cobbler.) 

t cd-bel Hg'-er-cnt, a. & s. [Pref. co = 
can, and belligerent (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Waging war in conjunction or 
alliance with auother. 

B. As snbst . ; One who joins auother in 
waging war. 

cob iron (iron ns 1 urn), «. [Eng. cob, and 
iran.] w Au audiron with a knob at the end. 
“The implements of the kitchen, a* spits, ranges, 
cobirons, and pots . Bacon : Physical Jiemaitis. 

# co bisb -op, s. [Pref. co = con, and bishop 
(q.v.).] All assistant or coadjutor bishop. 

“Valerius, advanced In years, and ft Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin toneue. 
made use of Austin as a cobishop, for the beuefit id the 
church of Hippo.*’— Ayliffe. 

cd-bi -tis, s. [Gr. (kobitis), fem. = 

gudgeon-like.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Cypri- 
nidae. It contains the Loaches. Cobitis 
barbatvla is the Loach, Loche, or Beardie, 
common ill streams in England. C. tcenia is 
the Spined Loach or Groundling. It is much 
less common. [Loach.] 


t cob -ble (2), r.f. [Cobble (1), f.] 

1. To pave with cobble-stones. 

2. To shake or move as a stone when trodden 

on. 

3. To play at the game of cobble (q.v.). 

;tfb'-bled (1), pa. par. or a. [Cobble (1), 1?.] 

1. Lit. : Mended or patched. 

2. Fig. : Clumsily or awkwardly put toge- 
ther ; botched. 

•• Reject tbe nauaeou* praises of tbe times ; 

Give thy base poet* back their cobbled rhimes." 

Dryden. 

* cobb led (2), • cob led, a. [Cobble (1), 
$.] Rounded like a pebble. 

*• Sir Torrent gaderld good cabled stony*, 

G<x>d ruid haudsoin nor the nonys, 

That good and round were." 

Torrent of Portugal , 1300. 

cobb' ler, *cobbe-ler, *cobe-ler,* cobe- 
lere, * cob-ler, s. [Eng. cobble (1), v. ; -er.) 
A- Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. A mender or patcher of ahoea. 


*COb -le (I). v.t. [Cobble (1), c.] 


- cob'-le (2), v.t. [Coble, s. 2.] To steep 
malt. 

" Craig, p. 186 calls aquam, et ignem pad .’—that is, 
killiog and cobleing."— Fountainhall : Decis., i. 2S. 

cob’ le (1), &. [Cobble (2), a] 
cob' le (2), s. [Coble (2), v.L] A place for 
steeping malt. 

cob le (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A square 
seat, sometimes called a table seat, iu a church. 

(Scotch . ) 

* cob ler, s. [Cobbler.] 

*Cob’-ling f pr. par., a., k s. [Cobblinq.] 


* cob -loaf, s. [Eng. cob, and loaf.} 

1. Lit. ; A word of doubtful meaniug, but 
probably s large coarse loaf, or a loaf with 
mauy knobs. 

2. Fig. : A coarse, rough, loutish fellow. 


Thrr. He would puu thee luto shivers with bis fist, 
as a sailor break* a biscuit. " 

Shakesp. ■ Trotlus and Crrssida, iL L 


“Clowter or cobelere. Sartorius, rebroccator 
Prompt Parr. * 

“Smith, cobbler. Joiner, be that plies the shears, 
All learned and all drunk.' 

Cowper : Task, iv. <76. 


2. A mender or patcher generally ; a clumsy 
workman. 

•• What trade are you!— Truly, sir. In respect of a 
fine workman. I am hut, as you would say, a cobbler."— 
Shakesp. : Julias Ceesar, L L 
U. Figuratively : 

X. A low-born, mean person. 

" Aa if what we esteem In cobblers base 
Would tbe high family of Brutus grace." 

Dryden ; Juvenafs Satires 

2. A drink much in use in tbe United States. 
It is compounded of wiue, sugar, lemon, and 
ice, and is sucked up through a straw. 
[Sherry-cobbler.] 

B. Technically: 


I. Naut. : An armourer's rasp. 


cob nut, s. [Eng. co6, and nub] [Coa, s., 
A. 1. (6).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A variety of the cultivated 
Ilazel, Corylus Avcllana, var. grandis. A 
Hazel-nut or Master-nut. 

u Jamaica Cobnut: The name given in 
Jamaica to the seeds of Omphalca iriandra. 
It is called also Hog-nut. It requires the 
embryo to be extricated, otherwise it is too 
cathartic for food. When this is done, then, 
according to Mr. W. Macleay, it is delicious 
and wholesome. 

* 2. Games: A game which consisted in 
throwing with a nut called a " cob " at a small 
pyramid of cobnuts, the thrower taking all 
which he might knock down. 

** Chattclet. The childish game cobnut, or (rather) the 
throwing of a ball At a heape of nut*, which done the 
thrower takes aa many ft* be bath hit or scattered. 
Cotgra re. 


cob ol schoun, cob o-schoun, cab-o- 
seboun, a. [Cabocuon.] 

co'~bourg, 5. [Cobcrq.] 

cobourg cloth, $. The same as Coburo 
(q.v.). 

co'-bra, cob ra cap el- la, cd'b-ra ca- 
pel'-io, co’-bra de ca-pcT 16, co’-bra 
di ca-pel -lo, $. |PorL cobra di capella = 
the Snake of the Hood, i.e., the Hooded 
Snake. Capriteis wrong, thst word in Portu- 
guese meaning a chapel and not a hood.] 

Zool . ; A species of snake, the Cofa&er Kaj a 
of Linna;iis, now called Xaja or Naia tripu - 
diana. It belongs to the family Viperidue. 
The head has nine plates behind and is broad, 
tbe neck is very exjtansile, covering the head 
like a hood, the tail round. The colour is 
brown above and bluish - white beneath. 
When the disc is dilated the hinder part of 
it exhibits dark markings like a pair of spec- 
tacles reversed, or rather a pair of barnacles. 



cobra. 


whence it is sometimes called tbe Spectacle- 
Snake. Tbe common name is, however, tba 
Portuguese one, C’obra, Cobra cajiella,Cobnt de 
or di capcllo , borrowed from our predecessors 
in India. The Hindoos call it Nag, a 
word which occurs in Nagpore, a city 
formerly the capital of the Bhoosla dynasty 
of Mahrattas in Central India. It is from 
two to four or even six feet long, is common 
in India, and is ao venomous t Hat it causes 
the death of more people than does the tiger. 
Notwithstanding this, it is kept in various 
temples, fed with milk and sugar, and wor- 
shipped. Many cobras are killed and eaten 
by a small mammal, one of the Yiverridie. 
Hcrpestis griscus , called in India theMungoos 

cobra-monil, s. 

Zool. : Daboia mssellii, from the East Indies. 
Called si so Russell’s Viper. [Ticpolonoa.] 

cobra poison, s. 

Chan. : Tbe poison of tbe Cobra de Capello 
(Na;a trijnulians ) may be obtained by pressing 
tbe parotid glands of the snake while its 
fangs are erected. It has been examined by 
A. Pedler and by A. W. Blyth. It ia an amber- 
coloured, syrupy frothy liquid. Sp. gr. 1*046. 
It has a feeble acid reaction. The cobra 
poison contains albumen, a minute trace of 
fat, and a crystalline body called Cobric acid 
(q.v.). It dries up, on exposure to tbe air, to 
a yellow acrid pungent powder. 

co'-bres, s. [Sp.] 

Comm. : A superior kind of indigo, prepared 
in South America. 

Co'-briC, n. [Eng. cobr(a); -ic.) Pertaining^ 
to, or derived from, the cobra. 

cobric acid, s. 

Chcm.: An acid obtained by dissolving the 
yellow powder [Cobra poison] in water and 
coagulating the albumen by alcohol, filtering, 
the alcohol evaporated off at a gentle heat, 
the liquid coocentrated to a small bulk and 
precipitated by basic acetate of lead ; the 
precipitate is washed, and decomposed by 
H^S, filtering off the lead sulphide, and eva- 
po*rating. Cobric acid crystallises in needles, 
which are deadly poisonous ; it forms aboul 
10 per cent, of the snake poison. It fornn 
a platinum salt, having the composition 
(C 17 no 5 N 4 fyHCl )2 PtCl 4 . The platinum salt 
is much less poisonous. Tbe addition of 
potassium permanganate is aaid to destroy 
the physiological activity of the poison. 

co -bri-form, a. [Eng. cobra, and form . ] 
Resembling or connected with tbe cobra, 
having the poison-fangs grooved. 

cob-stone, s. [Eng. cob, and stone.} A 
rounded stone, a cobble or cobble-stone. 


fete, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, nnite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce=e. cy = a. qu = kw. 
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•cob-swan, s. lEog. cob, and nwan.) The 
bead or leading awan ; a male swan. 

" I tun pot taken 

With * eobtwan, or a MgU-u>ountliig bull. 

A* fooIUh LeOa and Eurup* were/' 

B«r i Jon ton : Cat Hint, 1L L 

CO -burg, co-bourg, a. [From Coburg, In 
Germany.) 

Fabric: A thin material of worsted and 
cotton, or worsted and ailk, twilled on one 
aide, for ladies* dresses ; intended as a substi- 
tute for merino. ( Ogilvie .) 

co-bur'-ghl-a, s. [Named after the Prince of 
Saxc-Coburg, nlterwards King of the Belgians.] 
Rot. : A genus of Ainaryllidace#, It con- 
sists of handsome plants from South America, 
with acarlet, vermilion, or orange-red flowers. 

cob' web, *cop~wcbbe, s. *fe a. [Either 
from Wcl. cob = a apider, and Eng. web; or a 
shortened form nf attercop-web, from Mid. Eng. 
attercop = a spider. (Skcat.y] [Attercoppe.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Lit. : The web or net of a spider. 

• IL Figuratively: 

1 . Any trap or snare ; especially such aa 
may be calculated or likely to catch the in- 
experienced or unwary. 

14 1 cannot hut lament thy spleodld wit 
Kotanaled In the cobtceot of the schoola 

Cotoper: The TaiK bk. lv. 

2. Anything light and worthless. 

3. Anything that tenda to overcloud or 
confuse the mind, aa cobwebs do the outline 
of a room. 

*B. As adj. : Light, thin, flimsy, or worth- 
less, with the implied idea of ensnaring or 
entrapping; deceitful. 

Break thcoogh such tender co&ireft niceties. 

That oft oo tangle these blind buzzing flies." 

More : Philoi roemt, p. SI 9. 

• cobweb-lawn, s. A kind of very floe 
transparent lawn. 

“ Item, a charm sorroundlng fearfully 
Your partlo-por-pale picture one half drawn 
In solemn oyprua, th othcr cobtocb Vncix" 

B. Jonton : Spiff. 

• cobweb-learning, a. Light, worthless 
learning. 

. . all other knowledge is bat oobwcb-Leaminff."— 
Bowel l : Letter «. 

oobweb micrometer, a. A micrometer 
(q.v.) in which cobweb threads are used. 

©fib-webbed, a. [Eng. cobweb; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Covered with or full of cob- 
webs. 

"The cobwchh’d cottage, with Itc ragged wall 
Of mouldering mud, la royalty to me." 

Young : Sight Thought*, L 

2. Bot. ( applied to leaves , peduncles , dc.): 
Covered with a thick interwoven pubescence, 
consisting of thin hairs like the web of a 
spider ; arachnoid. 

f o 5 b-web'-ber- jf, s. [Eng. cobweb; -cry ] 
Flimsy, cobwebby argument. 

“Logical cobwrbbery shrinks Itself together."— Car- 
lyle; French Rev., pt. it., hk 1.. ch. — 

tcob-web-by, a. (Eng. cobweb; -y.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Of the nature of or resembling a cobweb. 

2. Covered with cobwebs ; eoliwebbed 
IT. Fig. : Flimsy, light, or worthless. 

oSb-worm, s. [Eng. cob, and worm.] The 
name given by farmers to the larva of the 
Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris). 

* coc (I), s. (Cock.) 

*000 (2), s. [Cook.) 
cd'-ca, s. [Sp.) 

Bot. d rharm. : The dried leaf of Erythrory- 
lon Coat, a shrub, 4—8 feet high, growing 
wild in Peru, and cultivated there on the 
Andes, between 2,000 and 5,000 feet high. It 
constitutes a stimulant which tends to enslave 
those who use it to a greater extent, it is said, 
than opium in China or strong liquor here. 
It la used chiefly by the Peruvian miners, who 
chew its leaves mixed with the ashes of Cheno- 
jwlium quinoa. It is said to give them great 
power of enduring fatigue on n scanty supply 
of food ; thirty million pounds of thu dried 
leaves aro consumed annually. The leaves 
contain an alkaloid Cocaine (q.v.), a variety of 
tannic acid, and a waxy substance called Coca- 
wax C 33 I ItjflOfl, which melts at 70*. 


Coc ague' (g silent), s. [Cockayne.) 

cd'-ca-ine, s. [Sp. coca; and sutf. -tnc.] 

Chern.: An alkaloid, C^H^NO*, extracted 
from the leaves of the coca plant by alcohol 
acidified with a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid. Cocaine, which is odourless, aud has a 
bitter taste, crystallises in white moooclmic 
prisms, which melt at 92*, and are very aoluble 
in ether, but only sparingly so in water. It 
is extensively used as a local amesthetic iu 
minor operations, especially, of the eye. 

od-ca-in-ifm, a. [Eng. cocaine); -ism.) 

1 . The habit of using cocaine as a stimulant. 

2. The morbid condition induced by auch 
habit. 

co ca in-Lza'-tlon, s. [Eng. cocainiz(e); 
♦ntioft.] The act or process of subjecting to 
the influence of cocaiae. 

co'-ca-m-lze, v.t. [Eng. cocain(e); -ize.) 

1. To amesthetize by means of cocaine. 

2. To subject to the influence of cocaine ; 
to impregnate with cocaine. 

co-cal-lcr'-a, s. [Brazilian.) 

Pharm. : One of the names for a decoction 
nf Croton perdicipes, used in Brazil aa a cure 
for ayphilis, and as a diuretic. 

t coc-a-lon, s. [Gr. kokkoAo? (kokkalos) = a 
kernel.] 

Entom, : A large cocoon of a weak character. 

( Ogilvie .) 

* coc'-a-tri 9 ©, * cec'-a-tryse, s. [Cocka- 
trice.* J 

ooc- 9 el -ajis, a. pi. I Named from John Coc- 
ceiua, or Coeken, who was born at Bremen, on 
August 9, 1603, and died, Professor of Divinity 
at Leyden, in 1665.] 

Ch. Hist. : The followers of John Cocceius 
[etym.] He believed that the whole Old 
Testament history mirrored forth the history 
of our Saviour and of Hia Church. It was 
said that Cocceius finds Christ everywhere 
and Grotius nowhere io the Old Testament. 
The statement about Cocceius was correct : 
that regarding Grotius was not ao. The fol- 
lowers of Coeceius were for a considerable 
liras numerous and influential. ( Mosheim : 
Ch. Hist., Cent. XVII., dc.) 

COC'- 91 -dce, s. pi. [From Lat. c occurn ; Gr. 
kokko s (kokkos) — a kernel, the cochineal berry, 
i.e. insect, and fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entvm. : A family of Homopteroua insects, 
called by Latreilla Gallinsecta, i.e.. Gall In- 
sects. They have apparently but one joint to 
the tarsi, and it furnished with only a single 
claw. The males have no rostrum but two 
wings, which when at re9t lie horizontally on 
the body ; the females are provided with a 
rostrum and are wingless The epecies live on 
tr ees or pi an ts,a different species on each. Their 
larv« are like oval or round scales, on which 
account they are sometimes called Scale In- 
sects. Many are British. [Coccus. J 

o2>o-9lcT-I-um (pi. coc-9id'-I-a), a. [Gr. 
KOKKis(kokkis), genit. kokki’So? (l»M*idoa) ,(limiu. 
of kokkos ( kokkos). ] [Coccus.] 

Bot. : A form of conceptacle consisting of a 
globular tubercle with a free or confluent cel- 
lular wall, and net as a rule opening by a 
terminal pore. It occurs in the rose-spored 
Algie. 

coc- 9 iT-cr-ous, a. (Lat. coccim;Gr. kokko s 
( kokkos) = a berry, and Lat. fe.ro = to bear.) 
Bearing or producing berries ; bacciferons. 

coc-^i'-na, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. coccus (q.v.), and 
ncut. pl.’ndj. auff. -ina.J 
Entom. : A tribe of tho sub-order nomoptera, 
type Cocci die. 

* coc^in'-C-an, a, [Lat. cocci neus.J Dyed 
scarlet or crimson colour. (Blount.) 

COC 9 in-cl’“la, s. [Dimin. of Lat. coccinum, s. 
= scarlet.) 

Entom. : A genua of Beetles, tho typical one 
of the family Cocriiicllidir. They are generally 
beautifully coloured, having ns a rule tho 
elytra red with white spots. Sharpe enumer- 
ates eighteen species as British. Cocci ntlla 
septcmpunctata Is the Common Lady-bird. 

OOO- 9 UI iSl'-li-dfe, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. cocci- 
nella (q.v.). and fem. pi. mlj. suff. -hhr.) 


Entom. : A family of Beetles, tribe Trimera, 
i.e., having apparently only three joints to the 
tarsi. They are so convex above, while flat 
below, as to resemble little hemispheres. The 
autenmc aroclavate. The animals when taken 
feign death. They arc known as Lady-bir4$, 
and sometimes appear in large numbers. They 
arc not merely harmless but useful to man, 
feeding on the Aphides, or Plant-lice, which 
destroy the plants. Sharpe enumerates twelve 
genera and forty-one species as British. 

COO 9 in'-el-llne, a. [Mod. Lat. coccinclla , 
aud Eng, auff. -iae.j Pertaining to, or cha- 
racteristic of the Coccinellidai (q.v.). 

coc ^in' i-a, a. [Lat. cocci neus, cocci nus -= 
acarlet.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cucurbitacese, with dioecious 
flowers, having five stamens united into a 
column ; the anthers in three parcels. The 
fruit is oblong, and has on it ten white lines. 
The fruit of L'oceuua indicn, a common wild 
Indian species, is eaten by the natives in their 
curries. 

COC’-9111-in, s. [From Mod. Lat. coccus, and 
suff. -inc (Chm.).] 

Chern. : C 14 II 12 O 5 . A substance obtained by 
fusing carmine-red with potash, and dissolving 
the mass in water, acidifying with sulphunc 
ncid, agitating the filtrate with ether and e\a- 
porating. Water extracts from the residue 
oxalic and succinic acids, and leaves Coccinin 
undissolved ; it crystallizes from hot alcohol 
in microscopic rectangular tablets, which are 
very aoluble in dilute alkalies, forming a 
yellow solution which on exposure to the air 
turns green, violet, and purple-red. 

cSc'- 9 in-Ite, s. [In Ger. coccinit, from Lat. 
cocci axis, coccincus ; Gr. kqkkivq* (kokkinos) = 
scarlet, and suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

ATin. : A mineral of adamantine lustre and 
doubtful composition, occurring in reddish 
brown particles on selen id of mercury. (Dana.) 

coc-cob'-ry-on, s. [Gr. kokkos (kokkos) = a 
kernel , . . the cochineal insect, and fipvov 
(bruon)=: a mossy sea-weed, a lichen, a catkin.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Piperaceae. 
Coccobryon capense is used at the Cape aa a 
stomachic. 

ooc-co-cax'-pi-dre, a. pl : [Gr . kokkos (kok» 

kos) = . . . the cochineal insect ; *aprds ( kar • 
pos) = fruit, and Lat. pi. adj. suff. -itfcr.] 

Bot. : A family of Algals, order Ceramiace® 
(Rose-tangles), sub-order Cryptonemeifc. 

coc-co-chlor -Ldro, s. pi. fMod. Lat. coc- 
cocMoris, and fem. pi. adj. snff. -kia\] 

Bot. : A family of Confervace.'t', sub-order 
Palmeilete. They have the slimy substratum 
evident. 

coc-co-chlor -is, s. [Gr. kokkos (kokkos) = 
, . . the cochineal insect, and xhtopos (chloros) 
= pale green.) 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, the typical one of 
the family Coccochlorid.k (q.v.). There are 
several species spreading on the ground, in 
moist situations or aquatic. 

COC-c6-9yp-sel-um, s. [Gr. kokkos (kokkos) 
= a kernel, and kvi/^tj ( kupscle) = a hollow 
vessel.) 

Bot. : A genus of C in chon ads, with a va.se- 
liks fruit. Coccocypselum rtpens is a creeper 
with bluish-purple berries, a native of tbs 
West Indies, but cultivated here. 

coc-ctfg'-nlc, a. [From Gr. kokkos (kokkos)= 
a kernel, and Lnt. gnidium, with granum 
understood = the seed of the Mezereon, from 
Gnulius = pertaining to Gniilus or Cnidus 
a town of Curia, now in ruins.) 

coccognic acid, s. 

Chrm. : An acid contained tn the seeds nt 
Daph nr gnidium. It crystallizes in colourless 
prisms. 

c5c-odg-nm, [From Gr. kokkos (kokkos) = 
a kernel, and l^at. gnidiinn.] 

Chrm.: A crystalline colourless substance 
C<x>ll*“’°.s, contained in the seeds of Daphne 
Me:ereu m. It ia sparingly soluble in water, 
and sublimes when heated. 

coc' CoLite, a. [Fr. eocco/i7r ; from Gr. ko'kkc^ 
(kokkos) — a berry ; Aitfos (lithos) = a stouc.) 


boll, b^; poxit, cat, 90II, chorus, chla. bonQh; go, feom; thin, this: sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f 

-clan, tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -^lon - zhun, -tions, slous. -clous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. —bel, del. 
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coccolith— cochineal 


Min.: A white or green granular variety 
nf pyroxeoe arranged by Dana under his variety 
Lime Magnesia Pyroxene nr Malacolite (q.v.). 
The British Museum Catalogue makes it a 
variety of Diopside (q.v.). 

coc cd-lith, *. [Gr. k6kkos (kokkos) = a 
kernel . . . the cochineal insect, and \iOos 
( lithos ) sz a stone,) 

Biol (pi): The name given la 1S58, by Prof. 
Huxlcv, to one of certain minute oval or 
globular calcareous bodies found in countless 
numbers in the ooze of the Atlantic, either 
detached or adherent to small pieces of proto- 
plasm. They have since been dredged up 
from other places, and found in chalk, and, 
according to Guembel, in limestone of all 
a_;es. ft is now generally considered that they 
are L'nicellar Alga;. 

coc-co-lo’-ha, s. [Gr. kokkos (kokkos) = a 
kernel . . . Che cochineal berry, now known 
to be an insect and not a berry, and Ao/36* 
(to&os)=a lobe, with reference to the character 
of the fruit.) 

2?of. : A genus of plants, order Polyganacete. 
The calyx is 5-parted and ultimately becomes 
succulent ; the corolla is wanting ; the stamens 
are five, united bv thin filaments into a ring; 
the styles 3 ; the stigma simple ; the one-seeded 
nut being enveloped in the succulent enlarged 
calyx. Coccoloba uvifera is the Sea-side Grape, 
which grows on the shores of the West Indian 
Islands, Bermuda, aud the continent of 
America. It has large glossy green leaves 
with red veins. The berries are eatable. It 
is an evergreen. It helps to bind together the 
sandy aea-coast, and protect it against the de- 
structive effects of wind and sea. The wood 
iB used for cabinet work. A red colouring 
matter in it is employed as a dye. The wood, 
leaves, and bark are astringent, and a decoc- 
tion of them evaporated forms Jamaica Kino . 

coc-co -mll’ri-a, coc-u-migl-i-a (g silent), 
s. [Ital.] A kind of plum growing in Calabria, 
the bark of which — especially of the root— is 
highly esteemed by the Neapolitan faculty for 
its virtues ia intermittent fever. (Ogilvie.) 

coc-co-neis, s. [From Gr. k6kkos ( kokkos J = 
a kernel ... a berry, and vtjc? ( ncis ) — 
unpractised In a thing . . . powerless, 

feeble (?)] 

Bot. : A genus of Diatomaceae. Various 
species are British, some frash-w3ter, others 
marine. 

coc-co ne'-ma, ?. [From Gr. kokkos (kokkos) 
= a kernel ... a berry, and inrjua (narua) = 
that which is spun, yaru.J 

Bot. : A genus of Diatomacese. Coccontmn 
lanceolatum and C. c istuia are common in fresh 
water. 

coc-cos-phere, s. [Gr. kokkos (froldws) = 
a berry ; Eng. sphere (q.v.).] The name given 
by Wallich and Huxley to a spherical mass of 
sarcode, or protoplasm, enclosed in a delicate 
calcareous envelope, and bearing coccoliths on 
its external surface. They are found in pro- 
fusion in deep-sea ooze, or floating in tropical 
countries. 

coo-cos’- te-us, s. [From Gr. kokkos ( kokkos ) 
r= a kernel ... the berry like the cochineal 
insect, and btrreov ( osteon ) = a bone.) 

Palwont. : A genus of ganoid fishes, section 
Placodermata, snb-order Ostracostei. They 
have, however, affinities, as Prof. Huxley has 
pointed out, to the Teleostean Siluroids. with 
which, perhaps, they should be placed. There 
is a cephalic buckler covered with small hemi- 
spherical tubercles, the notochord was persist- 
ent, but the rays of the dorsal and ventral 
fins, as well as the neural and hremal spines, 
are ossified. The tail was beterocercal. Coc- 
costeus is a very characteristic organism of 
the Old Red Sandstone, occurring at Gamrie, 
in Orkney, Caithness, Ac. It is found also in 
the Eifel country and in the Hartz. The genus 
seems to have come into existence, however, 
ia the Upper Silurian ; species of that age 
having been found by M. Barrande in Bohemia. 

coc-co-thraus-tes, s. [From Gr. kokkos 
a kernel ... a ben^, and dpavot (thrauo). tut. 
fyjavcrw (thrausv) — to crush.) 

Omith. : Grosbeak. A genua of birds, the 
typical one nf the sub-family Coccothraustinse. 
There are two British species : Coccothraustcs 
vulgaris (the Haw-finch) and C. chloris (the 


Greenfinch or Green Grosbeak). (See these 
English words.) 

coc-co-thraus-ti'-nfo, s. pi [From Mod. 
Eat coccofArtiuski (q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. smtf. 
•irue (q.v.).] ’ 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Conirostral Birds, 
family Frii.gillidju. It contains the Gros- 
beaks. As their nunies import, they have 
thick bills fitted to crush berries. They have 
large wings, ahort tails, nod stout feet, [Coc- 

COTHRAUSTE3.) 

* COC-COW, S. [Ccckoo.) 

coc’-cule, s. [Dimin. of Gr. *<$**os — . . . a 
berry.] (For dcf. see extract.) 

" Coccnm. & pericarp ol dry eliutic pieces, or corrulrt, 
as la Diosnja, Dictaiuaus, Euphorbia." — lindleg : 
Jntrod. to Botany, bk. L, ch. 1L 

^OC -CU-lU8, 8. [COCCULE.) 

Bot . : A genus of plants, order Menlsper- 
mace#. Sepals 6 in 2 whorls, petals G, sta- 
mens S or 6, ovaries 3, 6, or more ; drupes 
one-celled, one-seeded. The genus consists nf 
climbing plants with small, generally -white 
or gTeea, dioecious flowers and heart-shaped 
leaves. In general the species are bitter 
febrifuges. Cocculus crispus, a twining species 
with tubercles or warts on the stem, found 
In Sumatra and the Mollucca Islands, is 
used by the Malaya in intermittent fevers. 
The root of what was formerly called Cooculus 
ftalmatus but is now designated Jatcorhixa 
palmata , found in Mozambique and Oibo, Is 
the Calumba-root of commerce, from which 
a bitter is obtained. [Calumba.J A decoc- 
tion of the fresh roots of C. villosus, with a 
few heads of long pepper in goat’s milk, is 
administered by the Hindoos in rheumatism 
and old venereal complaints, as is a green 
jelly for beat of urine. An ink is made from 
its fruit. In Arabia a spirit is distilled from 
the acrid berries of C. Cebatha. 

cocculus indicus, s. 

Comm., <fc. : A popular name given to a 
species or Menispermace#, which furnishes 
certain dried berries constituting an article 
of commerce. They are imported into this 
coaatry from the East Indies. There is no 
botanical species with this exact name. The 
plant which furnishes the herries, the Mcnir 
spermum Cocculus of Linnaeus, was called by 
De Candolle Cocculus suberosvs, hut Wight and 
Arnott have since removed it from the coc- 
culus genus, and term it Anamirta Cocculus. 
The drupe resembles a round berry, the size 
of a pea or larger, wrinkled externally, and 
with a brittle husk. The kernel is intensely 
hitter. It coutaios about one-fiftieth of its 
weight of a powerful bitter narcotic poison 
called Picrotoxin (q.v.), also bases called 
Menispermine C18H04N2O2, a crystalline base, 
Paramenispermine, “and several organic acids, 
Ac. C. indicus is a deadly poison, is used to 
give a bitter taste to beer, and is thrown into 
rivers to kill the fish. It has been used in 
form of ointment ia certain skin diseases. 
The popular notion that these berries were 
used to increase the intoxicatiug properties of 
porter is said, on the authority of au emiuent 
analyst, to be erroneous, 

Coc’-cum, s. [Lat. coccum. = a berry ; Gr. 
kokkos (kokkos).'] [Coccus.) 

Bot. : Gartner's name for a kind of fruit, 
the same as Coccus, 2 (q.v.). 

coc'-cus, s. [Gr. *<5**0? (kokkos) = a kernel, 

. . . the cochineal insect, the female of which 
is so like a berry that it was long mistaken 
for oue.l 

1. Entom. : The typical genus of the family 
Coccid# (q.v.). Many species are hurtful to 
plants in greenhouses and elsewhere. Gar- 
deners calf them bugs. Coccus adonidum (the 
Mealy Bug) does damage in hothouses, as does 
C. Tcstudo. C. Vitus (the Vine-scale) injures 
vines, and C Hesperidvm oranges. They may 
be destroyed by painting the branch on which 
they congregate with spirits of turpentine, or 
fumigating them with turpentine, tobacco, or 
sulphur. Others, however, are of value as 
dyes. C. Cacti, found oq the Cactuses, is the 
Cochineal Insect. [Cochineal.] C. llicis , 
found on Qutrcus cocci/era, an evergreen oak 
ia the snuth of Prance, furnishes a crimson 
dye which has long heen known to mankind. 
C. Polonicus is used by the Turks as a red 

‘ dye. C% Lacca yields lac. [Lac.] 

2. Bot. : A shell ; a carpel separating elas- 


tically from an axis coiumou to It aud other 
carpels. (Treoa. 0/ Bot.) 

coc 9yg'-e--al,a. {Lat coccyx (ge nit coccyjE); 
Gr. (kokkux) = a cuckoo; so called 

from its resemblance to a cuckoo's beak.] 

Anat. : Pertaining to or connected with the 
coccyx, as the coccygeal bones, the coccygeal 
artery, the anterior aud posterior coccygeal 
nerves, Ac. 

coccygeal gland, $. 

Anat. : A glaod varying Id size from that of 
a lentil to that of a small pea, occupying a 
hollow at the tip of the coccyx. 

coc-^yg'-e-us, s. [Coccyoeal.1 

Anat. : The muscle which retains the coccyx 
in its place, aud prevents it from being forced 
backward during the expulsion of the Lecea. 
(Dunglison.) 

coc ^y-go -merph, a, & s. [Coccyoo- 

MORPBJi] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Coccygom orpine (q.v.). 

B. Assubst. : Any individual of the Coccy- 
gomorphffi. 

coc-9y-go-mor'-ph», *. pi. [Mod. Lat., 
from Gr. #co«vf (kokkux), gen. KOKievyos (kok- 
kugos) ss a cuckoo, and popQri ( morphe ) = 
form.) 

* Zool. : Ia Huxley's classification, a group 
corresponding to the Picarian hirds, without 
the swifts, goatsuckers, aud woodpeckers. 

coc-9^-go-mor'-ptiio, a. [Eng. coccygo- 
morph; -ic.] The same as coccygomorph 
(q.v.). 

* coc'-'9yn, s. [Lat. coccinumO A red or 
scarlet colour. 

*■ The m&rehaundUes of puxpur *nd silk And (Wjou* 
— Wydijfe; ApocaJ. xviii. 12. 

odc-9ys'-tea, *. [From Gr. kokkv£ (kokkux) = 
a cuckoo.) 

Omith. : A gemT3 of birds, family Cucnlid#, 
sub-family Cuculinae. Coccystcs glantlartus, 
the Great Spotted Cuckoo, is a native of 
Africa, hut a straggler has been met with in 
Ireland. 

coccyx, s. [Lat. coccyx ; Gr. k6kjcv£ (kokkux) 
= a cuckoo, the beak of which it resembles. 

Anat. : The lowermost portion of the verte- 
bral column, consisting of four, or more rarely 
five or three, divided terminal vertebrae, which 
become more or less united into one with the 
advance of age. They have been called united 
vertebrae. 

coc 9y-zi -nae, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat. coc- 
cyzus, and fem. pi. adj. auff. -true.) 

Ornif/i. ; Hooked-billed Cnckoos. A snb- 
faiuily of birds, family Cucnlidoe (Cockoos), 
The nostrils are linear, the bill curved, with 
the margin of the upper mandible dilated ; 
the tarsus is naked and lengthened ; the tail 
very long and cuneated. 

coc-cy'-zua, s. [From Gr. kokkv£ (kokkux) — 
a cuckoo.) 

Orniteu : The typical genna of the anb- 
family Coccyzin# (q.v.). The species are 
natives of America. Coccyxns americanu*, 
the American Yellow-billed Cuckoo, baa occa- 
sionally visited Britain. 

* cd9h'~er, s. [Mid. Eng. cache = coach ; -er.) 
A coachman. 

* coQh'-er ings, s. [Cosherings ] 

cogli-i-neal, s. [In Fr. cochenille; TtaL 
cocciniyiio, from Lab cocci’ = of a scarlet 
colour ; coccus — a berry, kerrnes (q.v.).] 

1. Comm. : Properly the dried female of the 
Cochineal insect, Coccus cacti [Cochineal 
insect.) A single pound of cochineal is BUp- 
posed to contaiu no fewer than 70,000 distinct 
iudividuals. It is used in dyeing scarlet, and 
in the manufacture of scarlet and carmine, the 
colour being brought out and fixed by chloride 
of tin. 

2. Hist. & Law : The Spaniards first dis- 
covered its value in 1518. It was introduced 
into Europe abont 1523 and into India in 179'*. 
Formerly there was a duty on cochineal im- 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, xrliat, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, efrb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, an, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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ported iuto Eugland, but by 3 and 9 Viet., C. 
§0, passed in 1645, it was abolished. 

cochineal fig, «. A cactus, OpuntUi 

cochinellifera. 

cochineal inscot, s. 

Entom. : Coccus cacti, the cactus meant being 
the Cactus o punthtt, Which grows in Mexico and 
other {karts of Central America. Cactus cochin- 


COCHINEAL INSECT ON CACTUS. 

illi/era is another plant on which tha insect 
feeds. The cochineal insect has been intro- 
duced from America into Spain and Algeria, 

0<5ch -le-a, s. [Lat. cochlea = a snail, a snail’s 
shell ; from Gr. *<SyAo« (kochlos) = u mollusc 
with a spiral shell, used for dyeing purple, 
murex.) 

1. Mach. : An ancient engine of a spiral 
form ; a scrcw-jack. 

2. II yd raul. : A spiral pump for raising 
water, introduced by Archimedes into Egypt. 

3. Anaf. ; The anterior division of the in- 
ternal ear. It consists of a grndualty tapering 
spiral tube, the inuer wall of which is formed 
by i central column or modiolus, around which 
it winds, (^uain.) 

coch'-le-an, a. (Mod. Lat. cochle(a) (q.v.), 
and Eng.' stiff, -an.] The same as Cochlear 
(q.v). 

coch le-ar.c. (From Lat. cochlear = a spoon.] 

1. Anat. : Pertaining iu any way to the 
cochlea (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : (Of aestivation) : A term used when 

one pieco being larger than the other, and 
hollowed like a helmet or howl, covers the 
rest, as in Aconitine, some species of per- 
sonate plants, &c. (/ Andley.) 

coch le-ar-I a, s. (From Lat. cochkar ~ a 
spoon, which the hollowed out leaves some- 
what resemble.) 

Hot. : A genus of plants, order Crucifera?, 
sub-order Pleurorliizeie, and the tribe Alys- 
ainr'ie. The eeed vessel (a siliculc) is oval or 

f 'lobose, with turgid valves, having a prom- 
nent nervo iu the middle ; the seeds are 
many, not margined, tubcrcuhito ; the calyx is 
patent. Two very distinct species nre British : 
Cochlearla Armoracia, the Horse-radish, and 
C. officinalis, the Scurvy-grass. Two other 
supposed species have been added, C. anglica 
and C. d*mica , but thoy arc properly only 
varieties of G. officinalis The name Scurvy- 
grass was given because it was supposed to be 
of great value ns an antiscorbutic. If eaten 
fresh it is stimulant and diuretic, but is feeble 
If allowed to dry before being taken. 

cochlearla oil, s . 

Chcm. : Tbe essential oil of Common Scurvy- 
grsss, Cofftfeari/i officinalis. It boils at 160*, 
and consists of mctkyl-cthyl-thiocarbiinide 

" \ C1I (CII 3 ) (C 2 II 0 ). 

c<5ch-le-ar’-i-form, a. (Eat. cochlear = a 
ejioon, and forma = form, shape.) 

Bot., Anat., Ac.: Spoon-shaped. 
Cochleariform process , processus cochl coni- 
form is : 

Anat. : A small {>a9sage wtiich lodges the 
tensor tympani muscle of the car. 

■ c6ch lc-ar'-$f, a. [Frnni Lnt. cochlearum = a 
shell, a snail ] The eume as Cochlea te (q.v.). 
•• Tlint i\t St. Uconls. u&ir P*ri». huth wreathy 
nplrv*, Jirul cochleary tunilnK* nbout it-”— flroum* 
vulg ir Errourt. 

c6oh -lc-ato, c5ch'-lc at od, a. (Lat. coch - 
Uatus — spiral or screw formed.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Circular, spiral. 

2. Bot. : Twisted in a short spire so as to 
resemble the convolutions of a snail shell, as 


the legume of Mcdicago cochleata, or the seed 
of Sal icor nia. ( Lindley .) 

coch'-le-ous, a. (Lat. cochlea (q.v.), and 
Eng. sutl*. -on*. 1 Spiral like a enell-suail ; 
cochleate. (Barham.) 

coch-li-di-o sp cr'-mate, a. (Gr. Kaxkifoov 
kochlidion ) — a small snail, and anippa 
sperma ) = a seed.J 
Bot. (Of seeds): Coucave on one side and 
convex on the other. 

coch-li-d don'-toid, a. [From the stem 
of the second element of cochliodus; sutf. oid.) 

A. Asadj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the genus Cochliodus. 

B. sufisZ. ; Any individual of the genus, 

COCh-li'-o-dus, s. (Gr. tfdxAof (kochlos) = a 
shell-fish, aud <>5ou« (oddus) — a tooth.) 

ralavut. : A genus of sharks with lateral 
teeth, marked with sub-spiral ridges, and 
grooved like a univalve shell. They are found 
in the Carboniferous Limestone of Armagh 
and Bristol. 

coch-lo-sper'-mum, s. [Gr. *6x A °s (koch- 
los) = a mollusc with s spiral shell, and aneppa 
(sperma) = seed.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Cistaceie. 
Cochlospcrmum Co ssypium Is sn Indian tree 
with large and magnificent bright yellow 
flowers, five-lohed, and five to six inches long, 
Itoylo says that it yields the gum Kuteera, 
which in the N.W. provinces of India is sub- 
stituted for tragacanth. A decoction of the 
roots of C. insigne is used in Brazil in internal 
pains, especially if these have been produced 
by falls or accidents ; it is also given to heal 
abscesses. C. tinctorium is prescribed in ame- 
norrhoea, besides furnishing a yellow dye. 
(Lindley. ) 

• coch-oure, s. [Mid. Eng. coche = coucb ; 
-cure — er.J One who lies on a couch. 

“ lie niAkyth me to »welle both flesahe and veyuo. 

And kepith me low lyke a cochourc." 

Xu gee Poet lat, p. 63. 

COijin'-Ic, a. [From Eng., &c., cocoa (I), and 
Butf. -inic.) Pertaining to or derived from 
cocoa or the cocoa-nut. 

* cocixuc acid, $. [Cocoa-nut oil.] 

• co'^m in, s. [Eng., &c., coan(ic); -in.) 

Chcm. : A mixture of glycerides of lauricand 
myristic acids. 

• cock (I), s. [Ital cocca ; Fr. coche.) The 
notch of an arrow. 

* cock-feather, * cockc-ieather, s. 

Archcry: The feather which stood upon the 
arrow, when it was rightly plaopd upon the 
string, perpendicularly above the cock or 
notch. (Nares.) 

•‘Tho cocketfentUer la called that wblcti atanoelb 
above to right nockluge. AifAam : Toxoph., p. 175. 

cock (2), * coo, * oocite, * ook, * cokke, 

s.k a. [0. Fr. coc; Fr. coq, from Low Lat. 
coccum. an onomatopoeic word occurring In 
the Lex Salica ; Gr. kokkv (kokku) = the cry 
of the cuckoo or cock; I cel. kokr; A.S. coc. 
(Skeat.)) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The male of the domestic fowL 

*'In that load cokks* crowetli wtd 11 tel Uiforo day."— 
Treri+t, 1. 3.19. 

” Jfsut anld ut»to him. Verily I say unto tln><\ That 
this night, l>eforo tho cork, crow, thou ali.ilt duny me 
thrice. xx vi. 8i. 

(2) The male of any bird ; as, A cocAr-robin. 

2. Figuruth'ely : 

* (1) Tho mark at which archers shot ; tho 
prize for shooting or wrestliug (probably 
originally a cock or bird). 

"Oo not to the wnurtolliige ne to *chotyngo at coAu” 
— Btibrci Book, p, 40. 

(2) The mark at which curlers play. 

^ The stone which reaches as far as the 
mark is said to bo cock -high t, i.r., as high as 
the cock. 

* (3) The ?all or itv of the male of the domes- 
tic fowl ; cock-crow. 

” At the fry»t ookke roo»e he."— rpomedon. 7J3. 

t (4) A leader, a chief. 

■' Sir Andrew U the cock of the club alnce he left na.** 
-Additon. 

t (6) A good follow ; a brave, noble man. 


•* Great. Well »id. father Honest, auotli the uulde ; 
for by this I know thou art x cock of tbo nghl kind, 
for thou hn»t oiiid tlio truth." — Banyan : Piljrttri* 
Progreu, pL it 

(6) The net of turning anything upwards ; 
the turn given. 

” He wore a broa*l stiff bat. cudgel proof, with an 
edging three linger* deep, truswed up Into the fierce 
trooper'* cock ‘"—Guardian, No. lt>\ 
ll. Technically: 

L Omith. : 

(1) Tlie domestic cock is Callus domesticus. 

It hns been domesticated from time im- 
memorial, figuring oo the Egyptian mouu 
merits. 8ome think it was derived from the 
Callus bankivus of Java, 

(2) Various fowls, moro or less resembling 
the domestic fowl, as the Blackcock, Tetrao 
tetrix. 

(1) Cock of the Bock: The name given in 
Guiaiui to an American bird about tin- size of 
a pigeon, which though in certaiu respects 
resembling one of the Gallinaceae ie really one 
of the l*i prime or Manakins, a sub-family of 
Ampelidse nr Chatterers. It is orange-coloured, 
with black on the wings and taiL 
(2) Cock of the Wood : [CAPEnCAiLZiE). 

2. Horology : 

(1) A bridge piece fastened at one end to a 
watch plate or block, and at the other forming 
a bearing lor a pivot of a balance or anything 
similar, 

(2) The gnomon or style of a dial. 

3. Mechanics : 

(1) The pointer of a balance. 

(2) A weathercock, a vnne. 

•• You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our steeples, drown d uie 
coc Ax” ; Lear, liL 2. 

(3) The hammer of a gun-lock. (By some 
authorities connected with cock (1). 

" Is thycocA-rt’ftdy, and thy powderdry Jtarlower 
Lust'* Dvm., ill. 5. 

(4) A spout let water out st will by turn- 
ing the stop ; a faucet or rotnry valve of various 
kinds, such as a blow-off cock, a stop-cock, &c. 

“On openlug tbl* cock the mixed Air and vivpour 
rush from the experimental tube inlo tlw empty 
Tyndall : Prog, of Science (3rd ed.l. x. 2«0. 

The cock is the symbol of Fiance, as the 
bull is of Englaud. 

K To cast at the cocks : 

1. Lit. : To throiv for a piece of money st a 
cock tied to a stake. The barbarous practice 
is dow obsolete. (Ramsay.) 

2. Fig. : To waste, to squander. (Scotch.) 
Cock and key: A stop-cock. 

CocAr oruZ puiZ; A spigot anil faucet. 

CocA; of the t valk : The chief or head of his 
own circle. 

A cock-and-bull story : An exaggerated story. 
To live like a fighting cock: To live luxuri- 
ously. 

Every cock on his own dunghill : Every man 
is a hero in his owo circle; everyone fights 
best when he has his fricuds and backers 
nbout him. 

«[ Cock is also used as the second part of a 
word such as blackcock, woodcock , Ai\, where 
it lma no further meaning than bird, irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

B. As ailj. : Used In such words as cock- 
robin, cock-s]>arrow . where it is equivalent to 
male. 

coclc-a-bendy, s. An Instrument for 
twisting ropes, consisting of a hollow piece of 
wood held in tho hand, through which n pin 
runs. In consequence of this pin being 
turned round, the rope is twisted. Tho 
throw-crook is of ft different construction, 
being formed of one piece of wood only. 

cock-a bondy, a. A corruption of Wei. 
coch o (oil ddu (= red with a black body or 
trunk), an nrtifldol 11 y used by anglers. It 
does not rescmblo any known fly. 

cock-a-hoop, n<Zr. (Fr Zn/;>;>r = a crest ; 
coch'U-hoop = n created cock ; hence, a proud 
fellow, Ac.) IToudly, exultingly. 

•' You'll mitko a mutiny ntnoui; my pnexta l 
You will *ot cock-a-hoop/ you'll o* the mxn 1* 
Ohak**p. : Romeo A Juliet, t. 6. 

* cock- ale, s. A kind of ale In which 
tho flesh of u cock was boiled, with other 
ingredients. 

•' W’hether It bo CWoa-aIc, rAOwrrj^ia, 

■AgD-ale, . . ."—Poor /.'oW it. 1.33 


b5il, * 6 $: ptfTlt, cat, 90U. chorus, chtn, bench; go. gem; thtn, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Uig. 

-cian. -tlan — siian. -fcton, -slon = shun; -tion, -sion — zhun. -ctous, -tious, -slous — shus. -ble, -dlo, &c. — bpl, deL 
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cock-a-pentle, $. One whose pride 
makes him live and act above his income. 

cock-bead -piano* s. A plane for mak- 
ing a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber. (Scotch.) 

* cock-bell, s, A child’s toy ; perhaps a 
rattle. 

cock bill, adv. [See A-cockbill.) 

r To put the yards a-cockbill : To top them 
by one lift to an angle with the deck- The 
symbol of mourning. (SmyM.) 

cock-bill, \t. rCocK- BILL, adv.) To place 
the anchor in the position described under the 
ad verb. 

cock-bird height, «. (ScofcA..) 

1. Lit.: Tfillness only equal to that of a 
cock chicken. 

2. Fig. : Elevatioo of spirits, 
cock-brained, a. Rash, giddy, flighty. 

cockbrained »olldtor." — Milton : Colasterion. 

* cock-bread, s. Food for game-cocks. 

"You fee d ua with cock-braid.” — Southey : Doctor, 
ch. clxlv. 

cock-bree, cook-broo, s. [Eng., Ac. 
oock ; Scotch bree (q.v.).] The same as Cock- 
broth (q.v.). 

cock broth, s. A broth made by boiling 
down a cock. 

"Diet upon spoon-manta ; uveal or cockbrvths pre- 
pared with French berley."— Harvey : On Consump- 
tion*. 

cock-crow, * cockes-crow, cock- 
crowing, s. 

1 . The call or cry of a cock. 

2. The time at which cocks crow. 

"A Jute bifort: the cocke$-croi»e."—Beket, 1090. 

" At even, or at midnight, or et the cockcrtneing, 
nr In the morning."— Mark xllL 35. 

cock eye, s. 

1. Ord. Lang, : A squinting or crooked eye. 

2. Technically: 

(1) Milling : A cavity on the under side of 
the balance-rynd to receive the point of the 
spindle. (Knight.) 

(2) Saddlery : An iron loop on the end of a 
trace, adapted to catch over the pin on the 
end of a single-tree. (Knight.) 

cock-eyed, a. Having a crooked or 
equinting eye. 

" A merry, cock-eyed, curious-looking sprite 
Upon tne instant started from the throng." 

Byron . The rtrio/i of Judgment, t. 86. 

cock-fight, s. 

1. A battle or match of cocks. 

••In cockfights, to make one oock more hardy, and 
the other more cow ordly."— Bacon : Sutural History. 

2. A child's game, played with the stalks of 
the plantain. 

cock-flghtcr, 5 . One who sets cocks to 
fight, or markedly countenances another in 
doing so. 

**. . . the brutal cock-Aghter, who knows well that he 
can improve his breed by careful selection of the best 
cocks- '—Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), ch. Iv., 
p. 83. 

* cock-fighting, a. A s. 

A. vis adj. : Addicted to the sport of cock- 
fighting. 

B. vis subs*. : The setting cocks to fight. 
It is now punishable hy English law. 

"All we have seen, compar'd to bia experience, 

Hai been but cudgel-play or cock-fighttn g.“ 

Beaum. A Fletch. : The Captain. 

To beat cock-fighting : To surpass any- 
thing conceivable. 

"The Squire (altered out: 'Well, this beats cock - 
flghlaig —Lytton : Hy Novel, hk. ill., ch. xi [Davies.) 

cock-foot, s. A plant, Chelidoniummajus, 
the Greater Celandine. 

cock-grass, s. A plant, Rhinanthus 
Crista-gulli, the Velio w Rattle. 

cock-head, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The herb All-heal, Stachy3 
palustris, Linn. 

2. 3facA. ; The upper part of a millstone 
spindle. 

cock headed, a. Giddy, rash, hasty. 


cock-hedge, s. A quickset hedge. 

cock-horse, i. A a. 

A* As substantia : 

1. A rocking-horse for a child ; a etick, hav- 
ing a horee’a head at the end, on which chil- 
dreo ride, 

* 2. Any high or tall horse. [See A-oock- 

HORSE. 1 

* B, vis adjective : 

1. Lit. : Raised up, aloft. 

" Alma, they strenuously mxiuUln, 

Bits cockhorse on her throne the bndn." 

l*rior : Alma. L 81. 

2. Fig. : Raised in mind or feeling, proud, 
exultant, upstart. 

•’Our painted fools %nd cockhorse laxntry." — Mar- 
lowe. 

cock-laird, s. A landed proprietor who 
cultivates his owq estate. (ScofcA.) 

cock-lobster, 8. A male lobster. 

cock-loft, 5. [Either Eog. cock and loft, 
from the birds roosting there, or a corruption of 
Mid. Eng. cop = top.] An upper loft, a garret. 
’*. . . and who sometimes lay hid for weeks together 
in cocklofts and ceUisn.'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

cock-lorrel, cockie-lorrel, «. A gen- 
eric name for a rascal. (Lorel.J 

cock-master, s. An owner or breeder 
of game-cocks. 

cock-match, s. ‘A battle of cocks ; a 
cock-fight. 

cock-metal, S. An inferior alloy of two 
parts copper and one of lead for making cocks 
or faucets. 

cock-nest, $. A nest built by some male 
birds for roosting, Ac. (Darwin : Origin of 
Species , ch. viii.) 

cock-paddle, s. The Lump-fish (q.v.). 

" Lumpus Anglorum, Noetmtlhna Cock- Paddle."— 
Sibb. Scott, p. 2*. 

cock-rose, s. Any wild poppy with a red 
flower ; hut most commonly the long, smooth- 
headed poppy. Also called cop-rose. 

* cock shut, s. The close of the day ; 
nightfall ; the time when fowls go to roost. 
(Also attrib.) 

" Bat. Thomas. the earl :>f Surrey and himself, 

Much about cock-tAuf time, from (roop to troop. 

Went through the army, cheering up the soldiers." 

Shakes p. : Bichard III., v. f. 

cock-stride, s. A very ahort distance ; 
as much as may be io eluded in the stride of a 
cock. 

cock-throttled, a. 

Vet. : An epithet for a horse whose throttle 
or windpipe is so long that he cannot fetch 
his breath so easily as other horses do. 

* cock-throwing, s. Aaportst Shrove- 
tide, when a cock waa tied to a post and pelted 
with aticka, Ac. 

'* Cock-th rotting 

Cock-a-doodledo ! 'tis the bravest game." 

IFit’i Recreation, 1840. 

cock-water, s. 

]. Min.: A small stream of water brought 
in a pipe and used to wash ore. 

* 2. Old Med. : A remedy for consumption. 

cock weed, s. The name of a plant, 
called also Dittander, or Pepper wort. 

cock (3), s. [Dan. kok - a heap, a pile : lcel. 
kbkkr = a lump, a ball ; Sw. koka =. a clod of 
earth. (Stoat)] 

1. Lit . : A small conical pile of hay. 

"As soon os the dew la off the ground, #pre*d the 
hoy again. and turn It, that It may wither on the other 
eide ;"ihen handle It, »nd. il you find it dry, make it 
up Into cocks."— Mortimer. 

2. Fig. : The comer or point or form of a 
hat. 

” You see many a smart rhetorician turning his hat 
in his hand#, moulding it Into several different cocks.” 
—Addison. 

* cock (4), * cog, * cogge, s. [O. Fr. cogue ; 
ltal. cocca ; Sp. coca = a boat) [Cock-boat.) 
L A small vessel. 

*' Fro Carle le to the eoete there thy cogge lenggea." 

Morte Arthurs, 4T6. 

2. A very small boat used on rivers, or near 
the shore ; formerly the general name of a 
yawl. 


*' I caused my lord to leap into the cock."— Tragedy 
of Hoffman. 

cock-boat, *cockbote, s. [Cock (4), 

s.] 

* cock (5), s. [Cockle (2), 5 .) 

* cock (6), * oocke, s. or a. [Coccyjj.) 

* cock (7), * cockc, s. [A corruption of the 
name of God.) An oath. 

" By cocke I will foxe you."— Damon A Pythias, 0 
PL, L 21«. 

cock (1), v.t. A i. (Cock (2), «.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To set erect, or upright ; to cause to 
etick up. 

*' This Is that muscle which performs the motion so 
often mentioned hy the Latin poets, when they talk of 
a man's cocking his nose, or playing the rhlnoceroa'*— 
Addison. 

U Commonly with the adverb up. 

2. To set the bat jauntily on one aide of 
the head. 

"{Dick) stroked hia chin and cocked his hat" 

Prior : Alma. 1. 846, 

II. Tech. : To raise the cock or hammer of 
a gun ready for firing. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : To stick up, to eland up. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) To strut about with head in air, to swag- 
ger shout, to hluster. 

” Sir FoplLng Is a fool so nicely writ ; 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit : 

And when he eings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry. 

1 vow, methlnks, he's pretty company." Dryden. 

(a) With the pronoun it. 

" And if they be both disposed to cock It throughly 
yet when they both be made hankrupt*. then they 
must needs conclude a peace."— Sir T. Smith: Oration 
III. : Appendix to his L\fe. 

(b) With the adverb up. 

"... in that lie was found cocking up against God."-* 
Archdeacon Arnway : Alarum, p. 181 (1661). 

(2) To train or make use of fighting cocks. 

".Cries out ’gainst cocking, since he cannot bet" 

Ben Jonson, 

II. Tech. : To draw up the hammer of a gui 
ready for firing. 

" A modem hero fought for modish manners ; 

On HounBlow's heath to rival Wellesley’s fame, 

Cock'd, fired, and miss'd his man— but gain'd his aim.* 
Byron: The U'a/fx 

cock (2), * coke, v. i. A t. [Cock (3), s.) 

1. Intrans. : To set hay up in cocks or small 
piles. 

" Canstow eerven, he sclde . . . 

Other coke for ray cokers ?’ 

Langland : P. Clou-man, c. vi., 12, 

2. Trans . ; To put into cocks or small 
heaps. 

" Sike myrth in May is meetest for to make, 

Or summer shade, under the cocked hay." 

Spenser : Shop. Cal., xi. 

cock (3), v.t. [Calk, p.) To calk a horse’s 
shoe. 

"Cautious men when they went on the roads had 
their horses' shoes cocked." — Trollope. 

*cock (4), v.t. [Cocker, t;.] To pamper, in- 
dulge, or spoil children. 

*cock (5). * cocke, * cocken, t\i. [EtymoL 
doubtful ; probably from Cock (2), s.) To 
fight. 

” For te cocke with knyf hast thon none nede." 

Polit Songs, p. 1M. 

cockade, ‘cock-arde, 3 . [Fr. coguarde, 
fem. of coguard = “ foolishly proud, saucy, 
presumptuous, malaperty, undisereetly peart, 
cocket, jolly, cheerful. ” (Cotgrave.) “Co- 
quarde, bonnet a la coguarde , a Spanish cap, 
any bonnet or cap worne proudly.” (Ibid.) 
From O.Fr. coc; Ft. coq — a cock, from the 
resemblance to a cock’s-comb.] A rihbon, or 
knot of ribbons, or other similar material worn 
in the hat ; more specially, a rosette of leather 
worn by servants on the side of their hata. 
lo England, cockades are worn by servants of 
masters serving under tlie crown aa officers in 
the Army or Navy, Deputy Lieutenants, Ac., 
and are of black leather, originally the dis- 
tinctive cockade of the House of Haoover. 
Coloured cockades mark the retinue of foreign 
officials. Cockades have at different times 
been used as party symbols. The White 
Cockade was assumed by the Jacobites. 
Cockades played an important part in the 
French Revolution. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: wc, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son: mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey — a. qu = kw. 
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«#ck-a’~d£d, a. [Eng, cockad(e); -ed.) Wear- 
ing or provided with a cockade. 

" A tamper'd spendthrift, whoso fanLwtlck sir. 
Well-foshlon'd flgTire. and cockaded hrow. 

He took In chaugo. ' Young : Night Thought t, 6. 

* cockal, * cock all, s. [Etymol. doubtful.] 

1. A game played with a sheep 'a pastern 
bones instead of dice. 

** Corkals. which the Dutch call 1 testings.' nro differ* 
ent from dice; for they lire square with four sides, 
and tllce have six."— Kinder .• Sanct . of Salvation (1658), 
p. 3*8. 

2. The bones used in playing the game. 
[ 1 1 CCKLEBONE8. ] 

•cock'- a -lan, *cok-a-land, coc-a- 

lasne/s. [Fr. eoq-d-VAnt = a cock-and-bull 
story.] 

1. A disconnected or irrelevant story. 

** What a Coc d C Asnv 1» this? I talk of women, and 
thou ausworest Tenuis.'— Sir Tolling Flutter. 

2. Used to denote an imperfect writing. 

M Excuse the rather cockalnnd then letter from him 
w lift caretne not howe dlsfonuiill lii» peim's expression 
Ijs to you. to whoine he is u must fait Mull servant."— 
Lett. Sir John Wtihurd , Meta, of hr. Spottiswood, SO. 

cdck-&n'-dy» s. [Etyin. doubtful.) The 
Pullin, Alca arctica. (Scotch.) 

• cock ardc , s. [Cockade.] 

cock-a tlcl , cock a tcel , *. [Dutch.] A 
dealer's name for the* small cockatoos of tha 
genus Calopeitta. 

cock’ a too, * cac a-to, * cock a-toon, 

*CO ca to, 8. [Fr. kakatou, kakatnes ; Ger. 
kakadu; from the Malay kakatua = a cocka- 
too, au onomatopoetic word ] 

1, Ord. Ijtng. : Any species of the sub- 
family of birds described under No. 2. 

2. 0rm7/i (pi. Cockatoos) : The name given 
to the birds of the family Psittackhe, sub- 
family Cacatnina*. the same that was called 
by fcjwainson Plyctolophime. They have a 
large head, ornamented with a folding or pro- 
cumbent crest, a short very broad hill with 
the culmen of it very much curved. The tail 
is lengthened and broad, tha feathers not 
narrowed. Besides their peculiar utterance 
“cockatoo,” from which they derive their 
name, screamed out harshly, they are not able 
to acquire more than a few words, their imita- 
tive power being but slight. They inhabit 
Australia and the Eastern Islands, living in 
woods, ami feeding ehielly oo seeds and fruits, 
which their bills are well adapted to cruah. 
They also eat insects. Tho species most fre- 
quently brought to England are the Great 
Sulphur-crested Coekatoo, Cacatua galeritn , 
and tho Small Sulphur-crested Coekatoo, C. 
sulphnrea. They are white with yellow crests. 
They become thoroughly domesticated. 

M Here are Mao— fin tho Mauritius] herons white and 
beautiful >— cocatoes, a sort of parrot, whose nature 
may well hike name from kokoi' iuoc, it la so fierce 
ami so Indomitable ."— Sir T. Herbert Travels, p. 383. 

-cock a tri§c, * coc'-a tryse, * kok'-ai 

tri9e, 3. [O. Fr. cocufrtce = a crocodile ; 

from Low l>at. cocatricem , acc. of cocalrix — a 
crocodile, a basilisk : a corruption of Low Lat. 
cocotlrillns = a crocodile. “ The r being 
dropped, as In Sp. cocod rilo, Mid. Eng. coke - 
drill, the fable that the animal was produced 
from a cock's egg was invented to account for 
the name.’* (SFeuf.)] [Basilisk, Crocodile.) 

L Onlinary Language : 

I, Lit . ; A basilisk, a fabulous serpent sup- 
posed to have been produced from a cock’s 
egg hatched by a serpent. Its breath and 
even its look were believed to have been fatal 
to any who eamo within their inflnene**. 

M Cocatrysc. Has it incus, cocodrillus.“~ Prompt . Parr. 

" For. behold, f will semi serpents, eockatriovi. among 
you, which will not b« clmrmed. and they shall bite 
you. sal tb the Lord Jvr. vfll. 17 

• 2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything venomous or deadly. 

’’This ww the end of this little cockat rice of a king, 
that whs iildo to dcstruy those that did hot espy him 
first."— Bacon. 

(2) A courtesan, a harlot, 

II. Technically : 

1. Her. : For tho difference between a 
basilisk and an ampltisien cockatrice, aeo 
Basilisk. 

2. Scrip. ; Tha word “cockatrice” oc- 
curs four times In the text and once in tho 
margin of tho authorised version of tho 
Bible. In four of these passages, viz., Prov, 
xxlii. 32 (margin), Isa. xi. 8, fix. 5, Jer. viii. 


17, the word is (tsiphoni), and In one, 

viz., Isa. xiv. 29, it is (teepAa). Tsiphoni 
means that which is ^anerated from a aerpent, 
hence a serpent itselt. Taepha, which is from 
the same root, is a aerpent's progeny. It 
evidently meana a very venomous seqient, but 
it will be observed that no countenance is 
given in Scripture to the fable about the 
origin of tha cockatrice, or to any other of the 
myths that of old clustered so thickly around 
that animal of now fallen fame. 

Cock-ayTie, * Coc-agne, s. [Fr. cocagne ; 

0. Fr. cocaigne.; Ital. cumgna, atccagna ; from 
caeca = dainties, sweetmeats ; from Lat. coqno 
= to cook ; from the belief that the houaes in 
thia fabulous land wera covered with cakes ] 

1. A fabulous or imaginary land, the home 
of luxury and idleness. 

2. The land or homo of coekneya, cockney* 
dom. 

cock'-^haf-er, 3. [Eng. cock , and chafer 
(q.v.).] 

Entom. : The popular name of a lamellieom 
beetle, Melolontha vulgaris , found in England. 
It crawls awkwardly on the ground, and when 
it fliea does ao heavily and with a whirring 
hum. The larva*, are found in dung or in 
decaying vegetable matter or buried in the 
ground. 

* eocke, s. [Cock.] 

cocked (1), pa. par. ora. [Cock(1), v.) 

A. -4s pa. jxtr. : (See the verb). 

B. As ad j. (of a hat) : Three-cornered. 

cocked (2), pa. par. or a. [Cock (2), r.) 

cock -CC, 3. [Eng., Ac., cock, and Scotch ee = 
eye.] In the game of curling, the place at 
each end of the rink or course, whenee the 
stones must be hurled, and which they ought 
to reach, generally marked by a cross, within 
a circle. 

“ Olenhuck npo* tho cocker stood ; 

His merry uie« drew near." 

pa vidton : Seatons, p. 162. 

* cock'-en, v.i. [Cock (4), v.] 

tcock'-cr (1), • cockcryn, v.t. [Etymology 
doubtful ; probably a frequentative of cock or 
cog = to shake, to rock ; lienee = to dandle. 
Cf. Wei. cocri = to fondle ; cocr = a coaxing, 
a fondling ; cocmeth = a fondling ; ami Fr. 
coqueliner = to dandle, to cocker, to fondle, to 
pamper, to make a wanton of a child.] To 
pamper or indulge children ; to treat with too 
great tenderness and care ; to fondle, to spoil. 

” Cockcryn. Carifovno.’’— Prompt. Parv. 

" lie that will give hi» sun sugar plums to make him 
learn, ch-ea hut authorize his love of pleasure, ami 
coder up that propensity which he ought to aulxluo.” 
— Locke : On Education. 

t cock'-er (2), v.i . [Perhaps from cock (1), a. ; 
suit. -er.] To be in a tottering state. 

cock'-er 0), s. [Eng. cock (1), v. ; -er.] 

• I. One wbo is devoted to cock-fighting. 

“ He whs the greatest corAcr lu England." — Steele : 
Conscious trovers, act Iv. 

2. A kind of spaniel trained to start wood- 
cocks and other game. 

M A little nlcnhelm cocker, one of the smallest, 
Iwautifullent aiuI wisest of lapdoga or dogs. C'u rlulc : 
MUcel., Iv. 171. 

cock’-cr (2), * cok -er (1), s. [Cock (2), v.) 
One who puts hay into cocks. 

" Canstow semen ho soldo . . . 

Other coke fur my cokert, other to tho cart ptcche.” 
l.angland : P. PUnemtin, c. vL 13. 

cock’ 6r(3),“ coc ur, *cok-cr(2), *cok yr, 
* COlt-ar, s. [A.S. cocor, cocur ; O. Fries. 
kokc.r; tier, kiiker ; O. 11 G»-r. chochar ; Sw. 
kogcr ; Dan. kogger.] A kind of coarso half- 
boot worn by rustics. It properly signifies 
gaiters and leggings, and even cuarso stockings 
without feet, used as gaiters. 

“Cocur, 1 too to [cokyr buto II. P.) dorea, cotumus.''— 
1'rirrnpt. Pure. 

“ Now doth he Inly ncoroo hU Kendal green. 

And hU itatch'd cockers now di-splMxl U-t-n," 

tip. Hall : Sat., hk. Iv.. | fl. 

cocU -cr (1). • cok’-Iccr, 3. [Cock (4), v.) A 
quarrelsome fellow. 

"ThUo cokkers and thlao hollars. " 

Toteneley Mytt., p, 242. 

cock’-crcd, pa. par. or a. [Cwckku, r.] 

cock’ cr-£l, B cokorcllo, s. [A double 
dim in of cock, s. (q.v.).] 


1. Lit. .* A young cock 

" Cokcrelle. Callus, gallulut.” — Prompt. Parr. 

2. Fig. : A proud, high - spirited youDg 

* fellow. 

** What wilt thon be, young cockerel, when thy spare 
Are grown to ahorpnets ? * Pry den. 

cock’-er-le, a. [Cocker ( 2), v. ; -it = -?/.] Un- 
steady in position. The same with Cockeiv- 
sum (q.v,). 

cock * er-Ie-ness, s. [Scotch cockcru ; -nesx} 
The state of being eockeria 

cock’-cr Ing (I), * cok -er-ynge, pr. par., 

a & 3 . [Cock eh (1), t\] 

A. & B. A 8 pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. .4s suhst. : The act of pampering or in- 
dulging a child ; indulgence, fondling. 

*’ What discipline b this, Panieua, to nourish violent 
affections III youth, liy coekerlug and wantoU Indul- 
gcncii-s, and to chastise them in mature w 1th a 
boyish ru<l of correction ." — Milton . Poet, and PLsc. of 
Pnwcc. 

" Cokerynge, ouer greate cherj-sshlngo."— Prompt. 
Part. 

cock’-cr-mg (2), pr. par.&a. [Cocker (2), 
v. ] Tottering, threatening to tumble, espe- 
cially in consequence of being placed too higlu 

* cock-er-mg: (3), s. [CosHEniNcs.] An 
exaction or tribute in Ireland ; now reduced 
to chief-rents, (lilount : Law Diet.) 

cock- er - non y, cock er- non’ ie, a 

[ Ely m. doubtful.] The gathering ol u young 
woman’s hair under the snood or fillet ; a 
cap. (Scotch.) 

"I doiiht the daughter's a silly thing — on unoo 
corkrrnott;/ she hod busked on her head . . Scott: 
Old Mortality, ch. v. 

* cock’-cr-niit, s. [Cocoa-nut.] 

cock'-er-sum, a. [Eng. cocker (2), v., and 
sill!’, sum - some (q.v.).] Unsteady in posi- 
tion, threatening to fall over. (Scotch.) 

* cock'-ct, a. [Coquette.] Pert, aauey. 

" Coquette ... a cocJtet or tatling huuswlfe,”— 
Cot grave. 

* cock'-et (1), s. [Coquette.] 

* cock’-et (2), * coket, s. [Low Lat. coketa, 
perhaps from concha — a shell.) 

1. A seal belonging to the King’s Custom- 
house. (Reg. of JFrtfs, fol. 192a.) Also a 
scroll of parchment sealed and delivered by 
tho officers of the Custom-house to mer- 
chants, as n warrant that their merchandises 
are customed. (lilount : Law Diet.) Also an 
office of entry in tha Custom-house, &c. 

” The greatest nroftt did arise by tho cocket of hide* ; 
fur wool and woolfells were ever of little value lu thia 
k 1 ugdom. "—Pa vies. 

2. A measure for bread, &c. 

3. The second quality of bread, the finest 
being watid, or wastel-brcad (q.v.). 

"When a quarter of wheat Is sold for xlld. tbo 
waatel-Lread of a farthing shall weigh vl 1. and xvla 
but breod-euctef of a farthing, of the same corn and 
hultol, shall weigh more than w aste) by II a And 
eoetef- bread made of corn of lower price, shall weigh 
more than waetel by vi Bread mode into a slmnel, 
shall weigh il a leas than wnstel : Brejid made of the 
whole wheat, shall weigh a cocker and a half ; eo that a 
cocArf shall weigh more than a waste] hy vs. Bread 
of treet shall weigh twowastels; and bread of common 
wheat shall wolgii two groat cockctt."— Blount : Lave 
Piet. 

* cockct bread, * coket bread, 3. 

[Cockei’, S.y 3.] 

cockct centre, cocket-ccntcring, s. 

Arch. : Centre or^ 
cpiiteriug in which ' 
heiul-room is left 
beneath tha arch 
above tho spring- 
ing-line. ^Yllere 
]>assngc beneath 
the arch is not re- 
quired during tho 
execution of tho 
work, a cocket- 
centering Is not 

needed, but the 

centering is con- cocket -centre. 
structed on a level 

tie-beam resting on the imposts. (Knight.) 

cock cj^,3. [Etyin. doubtftd.] A aewer. 

cock io, 3. [Eng. cock (1), s ; dimin. suff. -i«.] 
A word occuiring only In tho subjoined com- 
pounds. 



boil, bdjf; potU, cat, cell, ohorus, cliln, bonch; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, oxist, ph = t 

'dan, tlon = ahan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlou, -slon = zliun. -clous, tious, -sious- shus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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cockioleckie— cockney 


cockie-bcndie, ». 

1. The cone of the fir-tree. 

2. The name also given to the large conical 
buds of the plane-tree. 

cftck le -leek'- io, oock- a- icek'- le, 
edek-y leek -y, s. [Eng., Ac. cock, and 
leek (q.v.).] soup made of a cock boiled with 
leeks. 

"The poultry-vanl had been put under requisition, 
and c<ky-leeky and Scotch col lops »oon reeked In the 
BallUe's little par lour."— .Scoff : Waverley, eh. III. 

Oock ic-leer'-io, s. [Imitated from tha 
sound.] Tiie sound made by a cock in crow- 
ing. (Scotch.) 

sock l ly, adr. [Eng. cocky; -ly.) In a 
cocky, conceited, stuck-up manner. 

cock -mg (1), pr. par., o.. & s. [Cock (2), n.] 

A. <fc E. Aspr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : The keeping or training game- 

cocks to fight ; the sport of eoek-lighting. 

" The cocking holds At De*rby." 

finmrru ■* Flet. : Monsieur Thomas. 

2. Fig. : The act of turning anytliiog up- 
wards. 

II. Technically: 

1. Shooting : 

(1) The act of drawing back the hammer of 
B gun ready for firing. 

(2) The shooting of woodcocks. 

" There ought to be nolde oocfrfn^r In these woods.”— 
Kingsley i T to Years .4 go, ch. xi. 

2. Carpentry : 

(1) A mode of fixing the end of a tic-beam 
or floor-joist to a beam, girder, or wall-plate. 
The same as Cogqino (q.v.). 

(2) Mortising. (Knight.) 

* cocking-cloth, s. A canvaa frame ex- 
tended with a hole, through which a gun 
might be put to ahoot pheasants, &c. 

cock' mg (2), pr. par., a., <fc «. [Cock (3), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of putting hay into 
eoeks, or small conical heaps. 

oock'-ing (3), pr. par., a., & s. fCocK (3), r.] 
A. & E. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

M WTirre cocMrtfr dads make sawcle lads 
In youth to rage, to beg In ace." 

Tusstr : Life, p. 162. 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of pam- 
pering or spoiling children. 

# cock-ish, a. [Eng. cock (2), a. ; -ish.] 

I. Lit. : Of or pertaining to a cock. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Upstart, conceited, cocky. 

"A discreete father doth not hv and by como upon 
his servant with a cndsrell, for so should he make Lie 
childe cockish, . . ."—Treumesso of Christian Religion, 
No. 5. {Latham.) 

* 2. Wanton, lecherous. 

** Cocklsh, lustie, leacherous, solax."— TTifftafi.- Dies 
titmnrie (ei 1G031, p. 2a. 

obck'-it (1), pa. par. or a. [Cocked.] (Scotch.) 

"Sitting cocJHC up like a shark, . . ."’—Scott; Anti • 
quary, ch. xliiL 

"cock -it (2), a. [Fr. co^urt.] (Coquette, 
Cocket, a.] Proud, saucy, conceited. 

" Accrcster. To wax cocJttt. grow gio<id."—Cotgrave. 

oock’-le (1), * cok-il, * cok-kol, * cok- 
kyl, * cook-cl, * cok-ylle, *kokil, s. 

[A.S. coccel — tares, from Gael, cogall = tares, 
cockle ; cogull = corn-cockle ; Ir. co gal = corn- 
cockle. So called from choking the good seed. 
( Trench : On. the Study of Words, p. 200.)] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) Lit. : A plant, Lychnis Githagn, formerly 
called Agrosft’Tnmc Githago. Its fuller Eng- 
lish name is Corn-cockle. It is an erect- 
branched plant, between one and two feet 
high, with linear-lanceolate leaves and large 
purple flowers, the segments of the ribbed 
calyx being much longer than the corolla. 
It may have been introduced into England 
with seed, but is now very frequent in corn- 
fields. 

“ His enmv© cams, aud sew above demel or cokiL" 
Wy cliff* : Matt, xliL 25. 


* (2) Fig. : Anything injurious or detri- 
meutal. 

" In eooth lug them. w« nourish ‘gainst our senate 

The cockle of relx-lfion. Insolence, sedition. 

Which we ourselves havt ..longh’d for. sow d and 
scatter'd.- d’AnJkcrp. : CorioL. 111. 1. 

2. Scrip. : The cockle of Scripture, HO* 3 
(bashuh). Job xxxi. 40, is aa unidcntilied weed. 
It is from CtO (baash)zz to amcll unpleasantly. 
The Septnagint translnlors romb-r it Paros 
( batos ) — a thorn. It is probably not the 
Lychnis Githago. 

3. Mining : The mineral schort, a variety of 
tourmaline, which is held to be as useless in e 
mine aa cockle in a field of corn. 

cockle -burr, s. An American name for 
^Xanthium, a composite plant. 


cock-le (2), * cock, * coltele, * cokcl, s. 
[Fr. coquille ; lial. cochiglui; Low Lat. con* 
quilium ; Lat. conchylium ; (ir. Koy\v \io v(hong- 
chulion) — a mussel, a cockle ; Koy\iiATj, xoyxq 
(kongchule, kongchr ) = a mussel, a cockle.] 

1. Ordinary I.angtiagc : 

I, The popular name of the shells classed 
by naturalists under the genus Cardinm, or 
the family Cardiidie. Their appearance is 
familiar. Forbes and Hanley enumerated 
thirteen species of Cardinm as British. The 
most common one is Cajrdium edule: it is the 
one to which the name cockle is most fre- 
quently applied. It is found in sandy bays 
near low water. A small variety is met with 
in the brackish water of the Thames as high 
as Gravesend. The name is also loosely ap- 
plied to some other bivalves. In the Hebrides 
Mya tmnocita is so called, and, more fully, 
the lady-coekle. It is sometimes used of tha 
scallop, and was formerly used of the oyster. 

* 2. A ringlet, a curl. 

"To curl the cockles of her new-bought head." 

Sylvester; The Decay, 5 97. {DavxeS.) 

* 3. A cockle-shell. 

"Gov>. Thus time we waste, and longest leagues make 
short ; 

Sail seas m cockles, have, and wish but fur't. 

Shakes p. : Derides, Iv. 4. 

H The Order of the Cockle: That of St. 
Miehael, the knights of which wore the scal- 
lop as their badge. This order was instituted 
by Lewis XI. of France, who began to reign 
a.d. 1461. The dress ia thus described from 
a MS. inveutory of the robes at Windsor 
Castle io the reign of Ilenry VIII.:— “A 
man tell of cloth of silver, lyned withe white 
aatten, with scallope shelles. Item, a hoode 
of crymsin velvet, embraudeard with scallope 
ahelles, lyned with crymson sat ten.” (Strutt : 
Horda Angel-cynnan, vol. iii., p. 79. Gl. 
Complaint of Scotlaml.) 

“ The empriour inakkis the ordur of knychthed of 
the fleise. the kyng of Franc© makkts the ovdonr©/ the 
cokkil, the kyng of lug land makkis the ordour of 
knychtbede of the gartau.''— Cotnpl. 8., p. 23L 

II. Technically : 

1. Zool.: [I. 

2. Heating Apparatus : 

(1) The hemispherical dome or the crown of 
a heating furnace. 

(2) A bop-drying kiln, an oast. 

(3) A large drying-stove used io a house 
where biscuit- ware dipped in glaza ia dried 
preparatory to firiug. 

(4) The body or fireplace of an air-stove. 

* cockle- brained, a. The same as 
Cockle-headed (q.v.). 


* cockle demoi, s. A half cockle-shell (?). 

'• Casting cocktc-demois about in eourtesie." 

Chapman : MaS'jueqf Mid-Temple. 

* cockle-hat, s. A pilgrim’s bat, so called 
from the practice followed by palmers of 
wearing a cockle-shell in their bats. [Cockle- 


shell.] 


" By his cockle hat and stall. 

An d his sandnl shoon." 

Shakes /), .- Uamlet, lv. 5. 


"cockle-headed, a. Chuckle-headed, 
foolish. (Scotch.) 

. . hut he’s crack -hmined iuid cockleheaded about 
his nipperty-tirperty poetry nonsense . . .“—.Scoff : 
Rob Roy, ch. xxL 


cockle-kind, s. The speeies of cockles 
or shell-fish generally. 

"The roost recluse discreetly open'd find 
Congenial matter in the cockle-kind ." 

Pope: D unclad, lv. 448. 


cockle-oast, s. The i>art of the oast or 
hop-kiln where the fire is made up. (Brandc.) 
[Cockle, s. II. 2.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf. work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


cocklo-shell, s. The shell of the cockle ; 
worn by palmors as a sign of their having per- 
formed the pilgrimage to the shrine of St. 
dames at Com post ello in Spain. 

*' He shown Saint James's cockleshell. 

Of lair Montserrat, too. cad ML" 

Scott t Marmion, L S3. 

•cocklo-stairs, s. Winding or spiral 
stairs. 

* cockle -stone, s. A fossil cockle, 

cockle-stove, s. The same es Cockle 
( 2), a. II., 2. (2). 

* cock’-le (3), *- [Eng. cock (2), s„ and dimia. 
sulf. -/e.J A young cock, a cockerel. 

cock-le (1), a. [Cockle (2), p.] 

Mills: The instrument used in cockling the 
cogs of a mill. 

cook'-le (1), v.l. [Cackle.] To cluck as a 
lien. (Scotch.) 

cock-le (2), v.t. [Coo, s.] To make n alight 
incision on the cogs of a mill, for directing in 
euttlng off the enda of them, so that the 
whole may preserve the circular form. The 
instrument used is called the cockle . 

cock-le (3), i’.i. & t [Cockle, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To contract into wrlnklea, 
like a cockle-shell ; to pucker up. 

E. Trans. : To wrinkle, to pucker up, to 
indent. 

cock-led, pa. par. or a. [Cockle (3), v.] 

1. Lit. : Shelled, enclosed in or furnished 
with a shell. 

•• Love's feeling Is more eoft And sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails.* 

Shakesp. : Love’s Labour’s Lot t, iv. 8. 

2. Fig. : Wrinkled, puckered, ribbed, lika 
the shell of a cockle. 

“Showers soon dreueb the camlet'e cockled grain." 

Lay. 

*cock'-ler, s. [Eng. cockle (2), s. ; -cr.] One 
who gathers or aells cockles. 

“An old fisherman, mending bis neU, told roe » 
moving story ; how a brother of the trade, a rock/et 
as he etylea him. driving a Uttle cart with twt 
daughters, . . ."—Gray: Lett, to Dr. IPfcar^on. 

cock -let, s. [Eng. cock, and dimin. sutf. -let.) 
A young cock, a cockereL 

"Main after main of cocklets.” — C. Kingsley : Life, 
L 103. 

* cock - ling (1), s. [Eng. cock (2), s„ and dimia. 
sutt. -It /if/.] A young cock, a cockereL 

t cock -ling (2), pr. par., a., & s. [Cockle, r.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 

"A short cockling sea which must very toon h»v# 
bulged the eh ip."— Cook: Voyages, ch. vlL 

c. As suasion it vc : 

* 1. The aet or trade of gathering or deal- 
ing in cockles. 

2. The act of falling into wriuklea or 
puckers, as a cockling sea. (Coo A; ; Voyages.) 

cock'-loft, s. [Cock-loft.] 

•cock-ly, a. fEug. cockUe) (5), a. ; -y.] Wrin- 
kled, puckered. 

cock'-miin, a. [Eng. cock (2), and man.] A 
sen tin eL (Scotch.) 

* cock ’-m&t^h, s. [Eng. cock, and match.) A 
coek-fight. 

•• At the same time that the heads of parties preservs 
towards one another ah outward shew of good breed 
ing. their tools wiU not so mnch m mingle at a cock 
match." — Add uon. 

•cock '-mate, s. [Etym. doubtful. Nnrea 
thinks it is a corruption of copcsmate (q.v.).] 
A comrade, a companion, a mate. 

** Not disdaining their cockmatet." — Lyly : Euphues. 

cock-ney, *coke-ney, * coke -nay 

* cok-nay, * cok-naye, 5. & a. [Etym. 
doubtful. Wedgwood suggests, and SUeat 
adopts the suggestion, a connection with Lat. 
coquina = a kitchen. Murray breaks up 
M.E. cokcney into coken. ey = cock’s egg, and 
defines the word in Laogland aa ,r egg.” 
(See A 1.)] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A young cock (?). [See etym.) 

'• I hAve no salt bacon 

Ne do cokeney, by Crist, cofoppes for to make. 

Lang land ; P. Plovrman, 4.S70. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t^ 
Syrian, se, oa = e. ey = a. le as $L 


cockney — cocoa 
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* 2. An effeminate person ; a coxcomb. 

" I am Afraid till* grcnt luhlier. th© world. vriU prove 
• cockney"— Shakctp. : Tu>e{<th Sight, Iv. 1 

3. A native or resident of tho city of London. 

“The rarilnry, travelling Into the country, la *ur- 
prlaed at many common practice* of rural »ffAir*."— 
Vultt. 

* 1. A southerner ; a native of the aouth of 
England. 

B. An cuij. : Pertaining to or resembling a 
cockney, ignorant. 

cockney like, a. Like a cockney. 

•'Slump a gul n draw thin mUehli-f on their head* by 
loo ccrumoiiioiln lUid *trict diet, being over precise. 

and curious In their observation* of 
meat*, times, . . “—Burton : ^nnf. of Meh> l, p. 73. 

f c<5ck ncy, t?.f. [Cockney,*.] To pamper, 
tu cocker. (Bishop Hall.) 

f cock -ney-dom, ». [Eng. cockney; -dom.) 
The home or district of cockneys. 

cock-ney-fiod, pa. par. ora. [Cockneyfy.] 


f cock -noy-fy, v.t. [Eng. coctoiey,' Lat. 

facio (pas H.Jio) = to make.] To form with the 
manners or charucteristiee of a cockuey. 
(Webster.) 

4 cock ney-ish, a. [Eng. cockney ; -ish.) 

Pertaining to or resembling a cockney. 


i oock'-ncy ism, a. fEng. cockney ; -ism.) 
The qualities /characteristics, idioms, or dia- 
lect of a cockney. 

••. . . recognized the woimru s Berkshire Accent bo- 
neAtb it* coat of t'ockneylsm-" — Kingsley; Two Years 
Ago, ch. xxiv. 

♦ cock ou, *. [Cuckoo.] 


cock -pit, s. 1 Eng. cock, and pit. 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Lit . : A pit or encloeed area in which 
cock-lights were held. 


"Henry the F.ighth hud hntlt, close to St. James’ 
park, two Appendages to the PaIac© of Whitehall, a 
cockpit, aud a ton ula court."— J/acauLiy : Hitt. £ng.. 


• II. Figuratively : 

1. Any place or area much used for fighting; 
a battle-ground. 

"And now have I gained the cockpit of the western 
world, and academy of arm*, for many year*."— 

Ho wet : I’ocul Force. 


2. Any diminutive area or space. 


*' Can this coctrpK hold 
The viuty fields of France?" 

■S haketp. : Henry F., I., chorus. 


3. The Privy Council Office nt Whitehall, 
so called from its occnpyiog the site of a 
cockpit. 

B. Technically: 

* 1. Thcat . ; The central portloa of a theatre, 
now called the pit (q.v.). 


•• Lo I In a trice, t 

The cock-^rit, galUrle*. boxes, alt are full. * 

HiHgei in Shakespeare hupp., I. 71. 

T One of the London theatres, the Phoenix, 
in Drury Lane, waa vailed the Cockpit, pro- 
bably from being built on tbe site of a cock- 


jut. 

2. Haul . : The after-part of the orlop deck. 
It is below the water-line, nnd ordinarily forms 
the quarters for the junior ofilcere, and in 
action Is devoted to the surgeon and his 
patients. 


* cock queone, *. (Cotquean.) A female 
cuckold, 

"Queen Jrnio. not a little wroth 
AkaIiisI her husband's crime. 

By rt bcuu slio was h mad*. 

IKamrr : Albion t Huy land, lv. 


* cock rol, *. [Cockeukl.] 


cock rda9h, *. [From Sp. cucaracha .) 

Entnm. : Generally, any insect of the family 
BlattHiv, or, at least, of the genus Blatta ; nnd 
specially Blatta orientals, so common in 
houses, partienlarly in seaport towns. The 
Cockroach is said to have como originally from 
India, through the Levant. It is often called 
the Blackhctth*, nu erroneous name, for it is 
not n beetle at all, but an orthopterous insert. 
[OiiTiioFTP.u a . ) When the msie Is mature It 
hns wings half the length of the body, while 
thosn of tlie female nro but rudimentary. It 
Is nocturnal In Its habits. Its appetite Is 
omnivorous. It leaves nu unpleasant smell 
on provisionfi which it hns been unable in 
devtiur. The eggs nro deposited in horny 
cases, In which they are urnmgvd with much 
regularity, iu two rows, with u ccutral parti- 


tion, nnd smaller ones isolating each egg from 
the other, [Blatta, BlaVtiu/E.] 

cock-rose, *. (Eng. cock (1), and rose.) Any 
wild poppy with a red flower. (Scotch.) (Jamie- 
son.) 

* cocks, s. pi. (Cockle (2).] 

cocks'-comb (b silent), s. [Eng. cock , and 
comb, “ ttie comb of a cock being n sort of en- 
sign or token which the fool was accustomed 
to wen r. " ('I 'Tench : English Past £ Presen t, pp. 
ITT, ITS.)] 

1. Literally: 

1. Of garden plants: A name sometimes given 
to Cclosia cristuta. The flowers arc astringent 
and are prescribed in Asia in eases of diarrhoea, 
blctmorrhcea, excessive meustrunl discharges, 
luematesU, and similar disonlers. 

2. Of wild plants : (1) Rhinanthus Crtsta- 
galti, (2) Onobrychis saliva. 

* IL Fig. : An empty head or skull. 

" About your kuave * cockscomb " — Shtkcsp . : Merry 
Wives, 111. L 

oockscomb-grass, s. A grass, Cyno- 
surus cchinatxLS. 

cockscomb- oyster, s. A species of 
oyster, Ostrea c rista-galli. It is found ia the 
Iudiau ocean. 

cockscomb pyrites, *. 

Min. : A variety of M areas ito. (Brit. Mus . 
Cat.) 

cocks'-fgot, s. [Eng. cocfc’s, and foot.) 

1. Aquilegia vulgaris. 

2, Dactylisglomerata, from its three-branched 
panicle. Called also orchard grass. 

"If th© hard stalk* of the cocksfoot . . . had heen 
In sufficient qiiniitity, they wouid most probably have 
prove n U-tl the disease from »U.ru:king the sheep."— G. 
Sinclair : I/ortus Qramhteut U'oburnentls, p. 9. 

Cocksfoot grass : (1 ) A hook name for Dactylis 
glomernta, *2) Digitaria sanguinalis. 

cocks bead, *. (Eng. cock's; head.) 

1. Onobrychis sativa, and C. Caput-galli. 

2. Pajxivcr Rhinos, P. dnbium , aud P. Arge- 
mone, three epeeies of poppy. (ScofcM 

3. Centaurca nigra. 

4. Trifolium pratense. 

H Purple Cockshead : Astragalus hypoglottis. 

* cock-shut, *. [Cock-shut.] 

COCk’-shy, s. [Eng. cock (2), s., and shy (q.Y.), 
from a cock haviug beeu the mark or target 
at which to shoot.] 

1. Anythi ug put up aa a mark or target to 
throw at. 

2. The act of throwing stones at a mark. 

•• Appealing to the test of a cockshy."— Lord Strang- 
ford : Letters and Papers, p. 316 (Davits). 

cock'-sor-rgl, * . [Eng. cock (2), aud aoirel 
(l.v.).J 

liot. : Rumex acetoso. 

cock - spur, $. [Eng. oocl', aud spur.) 

1. But. : Virginian hawthorn. A species of 
medlar. (Miller.) 

2. Zool. : A small shell -fish. (IlnlliwtU.) 

3. Pottery ; A small piece of pottery placed 
between two pieces of glazed wore In thesnggar 
to prevent them adhering during baking. 

cockspur’s thorn, *. CraUvgu3 Crus - 
galli, (i'ntts. of But.) 

* cock Stool, a. [Cl'CKl NO-STOOL.] 

cock'-siiro (s es sh), a. [Apparently from 
corA:, nnd sure : but there Is no evidence as to 
the reason.] Perfectly certain or confident, 
positive (coMorpiirtl). 

" \V© atAAl, A* In A cnstl©, cocksure’ 

Shake »p. 1 Hen. IV., 11 . 1 . 

cSck'-sure-ncss (sii as shii),*. [Eng. cock- 
sure ; -ness.] The qnulity of being cocksure ; 
confident certainty. 

cockswain, coxswain (pron. cox'-swain 
nnd cox an), s. [Eng. cock (4), s., nnd 
airntn (q.v.).*J 

Xnut. : One who steers n boat. After tho 
oflh’er in eomumiid he has charge of the crow 
and all belonging to the boat lie must be 
ready at nLl times with his crew to man the 
bout. 


"... hi* captAln «t«!©r«l th© host &* coe*fwain.“— 
Drummrrfid; Travels through Germany, Italy, and 
Greece, p. 70. 

cock' tall, s. [Eng. cock , v., aad tail.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : A half-bred horse. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A poor half-hearted fellow. 

•• It was in the Bcuoud Affair that poor llttl© Baroej 
showed he was a cocktail." —Thackeray : The jVew 
comet. 11. 162- 

2. A kind of compounded drink much need 
in America. 

"Did ye Iver try a bnuidy cock-tail. Cornel T"— 
7*A'«<q:<-r<iy : The A’eux omes, ch. kill 

B. Entom (pi. cocktails) : A popular nsmo 
for the beetles ranked under the tribe Braclie- 
lytra, viz., the Staphyliiiidie and their allies. 
The shortness of the elytra (wing-cases) enables 
them to turn up their abdomea, whence the 
name cocktails. 

cock -up, *. [Eng. cocfc, v , and tip.] A hat 
or eup turned up before. 

K Cock-up letter : 

Printing: A large letter Btanding above tbo 
rest in the line, nnd formerly, indeed occa- 
sionally eveu now, used for the ioitial letter of 
a book or chapter. (Knight.) 

cock-weed, * cocke weede, *. IEug. cock 
(!) ; and weed.) 

Botany : 

1. Lychnis Githago (?). 

2. Some Ispidium. (Britten £ Holland.) 

cock -jr. a. [Eng cocfc( 1), s. ; -y ] Conceited, 
stuck-up, impudent. 

cocky-baby, s. A popular name for a 
plaut, Arum maculatum. 

oock'-y-Ieck'-y, a. ICockisleckie.] 

* cock'-y-ol a. [Prob. from cock , aad 
yellow.) Only used in the compound c ockyoly- 
bird - a bird of bright plumage, a Yellow 
Hammer. 

"The chnrmiue little cockyitly-birds."—C. Kingsley . 
Two Years Ago, cu. xv. 

CO -CO (1), in compos. [Cocoa (1).] 

co'-co (2), *. [Cocoa (2).] 

■; Le Petit Coco: A immo given in San 
Domingo to a tree, Theophrasta Jussia'i, from 
tbe pouaded seeds of which bread is prepared. 

co'-coa (I), <• [In Fr. coco , but Littr6 con- 
siders that the French word comes from the 
English one ; Port, coco, probably a contraction 
of macoco, macaco = a kiud of monkey, to tbo 
face of which the cocoa-nut, with the three 
scars upon one ead of it, was thought to bear 
a resemblance.) 

1. Of the forms cocoa and coco (but of these 
coco exists only in the compound coco-nut, 
cocoa-nut): The fruit of the palm described 
under 2. [Cocoa-nut.] 

2. One of tbe best known nnd the most 
prized of all the palm-trees. It la the i'ocoj 
nucifera of botanists. [Cocos.] Its appro- 
priate habitat is the coast of islands or conti- 
nents. between 25' of Northern and the snme 
parallel of Southern latitude ; thus it abounds 
along the coasts of the South Sea Islands, of 
lndis, of South America, and other places. It 
is sometimes found iulnnd, even to t lie eleva- 
tion of 2.U00 feet above the sea, but it does not 
abound or flourish away from the sea ; thus 
while there sre many millions of them along 
the sea-coast of India, considerable regions in 
the interior may be traversed without more 
than two or three cocoa-nuts being seen. The 
tree rises to the height of sixty to ninety 
feet. Tlie stem is slender nnd marked by 
transverse rings, being tbe scars left by leaves 
now fallen. At Bombay and elsewhere the 
natives may be seen climbing up the cocoa-nut 
trees by mentis of those rings, and descending 
again with the fruit, their frail support against 
falling being a mi»o made into a large loop 
encircling their waist nnd the stem of the tree. 
Some palms have fan- shaped leaves, others are 
44 fenthery palm-trees." Tho cocoa-nut belongs 
to the latter category ; its leaves, generally 12 
— 15 In number, like gigantic ostrich-feathers, 
exist in a bunch or tuft st the summit of the 
un branched etem. A tree produces ahout SO 
or 100 nuts annually. The uses of the cocoa- 
nut tree are innumerable. For those of tho 


©oil, b<S^; poitt, J<£fal; cat, 90II, chorus, 911m, bongh; go, gom; thin, this; sin. Of; expect. Xenophon, c^ist. -ihg, 
-clan, -tirvn = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{don, -$ion — zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -lod, Ac. = bpl, cid. 
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fruL see Cocoa-nut. The juice which flows 
from its wounded spathes in called in India 
toddy (q v.)., and may be fermented into ex- 
cellent wine, and an intoxicating liauor made 
from it, arrack. Or the sugar itself may be 
separated, when it is called Jaggery. The 
unexpanded terminal bud is a delicate article 
of food ; the leaves are made into thatch for 
dwellings, or into baskets and buckets, or 
materials for fences, or us substitutes for paper 
to write on. The midrib of the leaves serves 
fur oars : their ashes yield potash ; and from 
the reticulated substance at their base a 
coarse kmd uf cloth is manufactured. The 
hard case of the stem is made into drums, 
besides being used in the construction of 
huts ; the lower part is so hard as to take on 
a polish making it resemble agate. The root 
ia sometimes masticated instead of the areca- 
nut, and the tibres made in Brazil into small 
baskets. ( Lindley , <£c.) 

"The dream is past; ami than hast found again 
Thy cocmju and hauaiiaa. palms and yams, 

Aud hulUestall thatched with leaves.* 

Cow per Task, l. 640. 

cocoa-nut, coco nut, coker nut, s. 

1. Ord. Lang., Bot.. tfc. 

(1) The fruit of the palm described under 
No. 2. The ovary contains three ovules, but 
two of these are uniformly abortive. They 
leave three scars on one end of the fruit, 
one of which is so soft that it may be pricked 
with a pin : from this the embryo cornea. 
The other two are hard and impenetrable. 
Its nse for food, and the delicious beverage it 
contains, are universally known. The fibres 
which surround the rind are made into a kind 
of cord, called coir-rope, which, from its 
elasticity and strength, is well adapted for 
cables. See also Cocoa-nut Oil. 

(2) The tree furnishing the fruit. [Cocoa 
(1). 2 -] 

" The most precious inheritance of a Singhalese is 
his ancestral garden of coco-nut*. ... In a case 
which was decided in the dibtrict court of Galle, with- 
in a very short period, the subject in dispute was a 
claim to the 2.520th part of ten coco-nut trees.”— Ten- 
nenf .* Ceylon, pt. vil, cb. il 

2. Chem. : The colourless, slightly opales- 
cent fluid contained in the interior of the seed 
of Cocus nucifera is called the milk. It con- 
sists of 91*5 per cent, of water, 0*46 protein, 
07 fat, 6*78 non- nitrogenous extractive matter, 
and 1*19 ash. The ash of the kernel of tho 
cocoa-nut contains about 43 * percent of pot- 
ash. 8 * soda, 4 1 lime, 9* magnesia, 13*5 chlo- 
rine. 16 '9 phosphoric acid, 5* sulphuric acid, 
and 0’5 of silicic acid 

% The double cocoa-nut : A palm, Lodoicea 
Seychdlarum. 

Sea cocoa-nut : The aame as Double Cocoa- 
nut (q. v.). 

Cocoa-nut fibre : The fibre in which the 
cocoa-nut is enveloped. 

“The beds are stuffed with cocoa-nut fibre, a material* 
which is more expensive than flock ." — The Emigrant 
Depbt at BlackwaU, iu the Timet, May 21. 1874. 

Cocoa-nut oil: 

Comm. : The fatty substance extracted from 
Cocus nuci/cra , &c. A whitish peculiar smelling 
fat, inoltiug at 25°, and remaining liquid for 
some time. It easily turns rancid when ex- 
posed to the air. and consists chiefly of glycerides 
of caprylic acid, C 7 H 15 COOH, lauric acid, 
ChHjjj’CO'OH, inyristic acid, C 1 ^H 2 7 *CO , OH, 
and palmitic acid, C| 5 ll 31 COOH. It was 
formerly thought to contain cocinic acid, 
C 13 H 26 O 2 , meltiug at 35*. but it has been found 
to be a mixture of laurie and myriatic acid. 
Cocoa-nut fat is chiefly used in the manufac- 
ture of soap, the refuse of the nuts being 
lormed into a cake for feeding cattle. Some 
of the fatty acids are eaid to be unconibined 
with glycerin. The more solid portion can be 
separated from the more liquid fats hy pres- 
sure, and used for the manufacture of candles. 

cocoa plum, s. The name given in the 
West Indies to the fruit of Chrysobalanus 

lcaco . 

CO'-coa (2), 5 . [Corrupted from Spanish- 
American, &c. cocao (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A beverage prepared from the roasted 
seeds of Theobroma cacao. Its chemical com- 

f iosition. according to Mr. Wanklyu, is as fol- 
ows : Cocoa-butter 50 per cent., theobromin 
1*5, starch 10\ albumen, fibrin, and gluten 18\ 
gum 8 ‘, colouring matter 2 * 6 , water 6 *, ash 3 ' 6 , 
loss, &c., 0*3. 

TI Forms of cocoa are obtained at the 
shops as raw, roasted, and flaked nuts, and 


cocoa nibs. The introduction of the method 
of preparing theso is attributed to Sir Huns 
Sloaue. It is always prepared with other sub- 
stances. The nibs are the purest form in 
which it is supplied to the public. Next 
come cocoa essence, cocoa extract, cocoatina, 
and cbocolatnie, which are the ground mbs 
deprived ol half their fat. Then come flaked 
amt rock cocuas, which are composed of cocoa, 
sugar, and arrowroot or sago. Lastly, we have 
the so-called soluble cocoas, which consist of 
40 per cent, of ground cocoa, the remainder 
consisting of sugar and starch. These are sold 
under various names, such as homoeopathic, 
Iceland moss, Mara villa cocoa, &c. 

cocoa-buttcr, cacao-butter, s. 

Chem. : A yellowish white fat, having the 
consistency of billow, a weak chocolate odour, 
aud agreeable taste. Sp. gr. 0*96, melting 
point 30°C. It consists of glycerides of 
stearic, oleic, and probably other fatly acids. 
Cocoa-butter does not become rancid wheu 
kept. If pure it dissolves two parts of ether. 
It ia also called Cocoa-fat. 

cocoa-fat, s. [Cocoa-butter.] 

cocoa-root, 3 . The root of Colocadia 
antiquorum. It grows in the tropics, where it 
is eaten. It is called also Coco. 

co-ooa-tin-a, s. [Eng., &c. cocoa (2), t eu- 
phonic, and Lat. suff. -ina.] 

Comm. : Pure cocoa deprived of 40 to 60 per 
cent, of its fat. (IF. Harkness, F.C.S.) 

* cd'-co-drille, *. [Crocodile.] 

"These cocod rillet ben serpen tea." —AfaundevUle, 
p. 198. 

co'-co-e-ao, s. pL [Mod Lat. cocoa (q.v.), and 
suff. -ece. ] 

Bot. : A tribe of Palm ace® (Palms). It con- 
tains some spiny and some unarmed genera. 
The typical geuua ia Cocos (q.v.). 

coc'-o-las, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A word 
occurring only in the subjoined compound. 

cocolas-panter, «. A plant, Rubvs 

ccrsius. 

* ©o-co-loch, cock-loche, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A term of contempt or reproach. (There 
ia no evidence for Narea’a statement that it 
was probably the aaine as cockroach.) 

•’Than clutch thee, 

Poor fly i within these eaglet claws of ruin#, 

Or draw my awurd of fate upon a reason t, 

A besognio, a cocoloch, as thou art.” 

Beuum, «fc Flet. : Four Playt in One. 

oo-coon' (1), cd'-con, s. & a. [Fr. cocon.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Entom., <fc. .* An outer coverieig of silky 
fibre or hairs with which the pup® or chrysa- 
lides of many insects, the silkworm for ex- 
ample, are protected. The term waa first 
introduced into English entomology by Kirby. 
(See extract.) 

"But to the artificial coverings of different kinds, 
whether of eilk, wood, or earth, Ac., which many 
insects of the other orders fabricate for themselves 
previously to assuming the pupa state, and which 
have been called hy dltteieut writers, pods, codt, 
husk*, aud beam, 1 shall continue the more definite 
Freucb term cocon, Anglicised Into cocoon."— Kirby <* 
Spence : Jntrod. to Entomology, Letter IL 

If The making of cocoons ia not confined to 
caterpillars of the Lepidoptera. Kirby uses 
the term of the silkeo case which spiders spin 
for the reception of their egga, and the late 
Professor Owen did so of the structure con- 
structed by the Rivulet Leech, Hirudo vul- 
garis , to contain its ova. 

2. An egg-case of one of the lower In- 
vertebrates. 

"The eggs of the earthworm are laid in chltinous 
cocoons."— Huxley : A nat. o/ the Intertebratc*. p. 19S. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to an insect cocoon 
of the kind described under No. I. 

cocoon-state, s. The atate of a cocoon 
or chrysalis, the pupa state of an insect. 

" But it must not he forgotten that the males emerge 
from the cocoon-itate some day# liefore the females." — 
Darwin: Descent qf Alan (18711. pt. It. ch. xi., vol. L, 
p. 407. 

t co- coon' (2), s. [Fr. coquetoon, prob. from a 
native name.] 

Zool. : Ca tab lepas gorgon, the brindled gnu. 

co-coon', v.i. & t. [Cocoon (1), s.) 

A. Intrans. : To form a cocoon. 

B. Trans : To swathe as in a eocoon. 


CO coon-er-y, s. [Eng. cocoon; -fry.] A 
place where silkworms are kept and bred. 

* co -cos, s. [Latinised from cocoa (I) (q.v.).l 

Bot. : A genus of palms, the typical one of 
the section Cocoe®. Both male and female 
flowers exist on the same spadix. The spathe 
ia simple, flowers sessile, sepals 3, and petals 
8, stamens 6, ovary 3-celled, stigmas 3, sessile, 
drupe fibrous. The juice of the unripe fruit of 
Cocos schisophyUvs is prescribed in Brazil in 
slight attacks of ophthalmia. 

* co -co-wort, s. [Etym. of coco doubtful, aud 
an fl. -wort.] A plant, Capsella Bursa-pas torts. 

* coct, v.t. [Lat. coctum , aup. of coquo = to 
cook.] 

1. To boil, to cook. 

2. To digest. 

* cocted, pa. par. or a. [Cock, v.) 

* coct'-l-ble, a. [Eng. coct; -a&fe.) Capable 
of being cooked, (fltoutif). 

COC-tile, a. [Lat. coct Hi s, from coctus, pa. 
par. of coquo = to cook, to bake.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 

* coo'-tlon, s. [Lat. coctio ; from coctus, pa. 
par. of coquo = to cook.] 

1. The act or process of boiling, or exposing 
to heat in liquor. 

2. The act or process of digestion. 

" The disease 1# aumotlmes attended with expectora- 
tion from the lunvs, and that Is taken off by a coefion 
aud resolution of the feverish matter, or terminate# 
in suppuration# or a gangrene."— Arbuthnot ; On Diet. 

*©oc tiire, s. [Lat. coctura , from coctus, pa. 
par. of coguo.] The act or process of cooking, 
coctlon. 

co'-cum, a. [Proh. E. Indian.) 

Bot. : Garcinia purpurea. 

cocum butter, cocum-oll, s. A solid 
greenish fat obtained from the seeds of Gar- 
cinia purpurea. 

cd-cum-igl'-i-a (g silent), s. [Ital.) 

Bot. <£ Hort . : A kind of pluiu ( Prunus 
Cocumiglia ), found wild in Calabria, the bark 
of which ia used in the intermittent fevers of 
that region, being preferred to cinchona. 

* cocur, *. [Coker (1), s .] 

co -ciis, s. [Corruption of cocos or cocoa (q.v.), 
or the native name (?)] A term occurring 
only in the subjoined compound. 

cocus-woOd, s. A wood imported from 
the West Indies, and used for making flutes 
and other musical instruments. It is eaid to 
he the wood of Brya Ebenus , the Jainaiai or 
American Ebony. It is not a genuine ebony, 
but a papilionaceous shrub or small tree. 

cod (1), * codde (1), cod -fish, s. & a. 

[Etymol. doubtful. Ger. gcuhte ; Lat. gadits.] 

A. As subst. : A well-known fish, Morrhua 
vulgaris, found on the British coasts, on the 
banka of Newfoundland, and elsewhere. For 
the ichthyological characters see Morrhua. 
They are exceedingly prolific, a single female 
having millions of ova. The Newfoundland 
fishery is of great importance, an immense 
number being taken every year. That oo tht 
Dogger bank and other places around our own 
shores ia also important. 

"Hake etokfyshe, haddok. cod and whytynge."— 
Babecs Book, p. 174. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to cod-fieh. 

" In the Gadldre. or cod tribe . . . almost the whoi» 
Adlpoee tiajiue coucen Crated 1 b the foim ol oil con- 
t&lued In the hver Pereira : JIatrria Medica . 

cod-bait, s. 

1. The log- worm (q.v.). 

2. The cod -worm (q.v.). 
cod-bank, s. A fishing-ground for cod. 
cod-fish, s. The same as Cod (I), a. 

", . . and enormous quantities of cod, haddock, whit- 
ing, coal fish, pollack, hake, ling, torsk, and all the 
various flatfish, usually called by the general name of 
whlteflsh. are taken. Of codfish aloue the number 
taken 1 b one day ic very coneideraMe, . . « The lar/cbt 
codfish 1 have a record of weighed sixty pounds, was 
caught in the Bristol Channel, and produced live shil- 
lings."— J'arreK .• Brit. Fithe*. 

cod-fishery, a. A fishing-ground for cod. 


" Cod-fitherics on their coast# are another bonnteou# 
present of Nature .” — Letters on Eng. and Fr. b'atiom, 
il. S45. 


f&to, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, sdn ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Sjhri.au. «, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = aw 
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Cod line, s. An 18-thread, deep-sea fish- 
tog- line. 

cod liver oil, s. 

Med., &c. : An oil obtained from the liver of 
the common Cod. There are three kinds 
known in commerce, viz., pale, pale-brown, 
and dark brown, the Inst possessing a very 
disagreeable taste and smell. Cod-liver oil 
was first rceoni mended as n remedy for di- 
seases of the lungs about the year 1833. Pre- 
vious to that time, it had been used with 
much success in cases of chronic rheumatism. 
Its efficacy is ascribed by smile to the presence 
of iodine ami bromine, whilst others assert 
that it is due to the presence of a minute 
quantity of free phosphorus. Cod-liver oil is 
frequently adulterated with other fish-oils, 
especially shark-liver oil, but the latter cau 
be easily recognised by its low specific gravity. 

* cod’s head, s. A stupid fellow ; au idiot. 

“Bucli h hunzting codshtad to see no better."-- Dun- 
um : Ladtei' Ihct. 

cod sounds, s. pi. The swim-bladders of 
cod, cured and packed for nisi ket. The palates 
slso of the tisti are included as tongues and 
sou ruls. 

Cod (2), * codd, • codde (2), s. [A.S. codd 
- u husk, a hod ; led. koddi = a cuahiou ; fciw. 
kudde ; Wei. cud or cod.) 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. The husk, envelope, or pod in which 
seeds are contained. 

“ Hvcuuellule to fllle bln wouibeof the coddis wbiche 
tb« l)Ogsl> eetcu Wycliffe Luke xv. 16, 

“'they let j>eaae lie In small tieaji* as they are reaped, 
till they rinil the hawm and cod dry."— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

2. The scrotum or bag-like integument con- 
taining the testicles (generally used iu the 
plural) ; nlso, wrongly, the testicle. 

■ 3. A small bug of any kind. 

* 4. A pillow. 

“A cod ' cerweaf. pulvinarf'—Cathol. Anglicum, 
“Jenny, jilt the cod anoalh my bend— but it** a 
needle** I"— Scott Heart of Midlothian, cb. vUL 
II. Mach. : The bearing of an axle. 

* cod- piece, a. A part of the front of the 
breeches, tuimerly made very protuberant aod 
conspicuous. 

" f.ucio. Why, wbat a ruthless thing in this In him, 
fur Uie r> hellion of a cod-piece, to take away the life of 
a uuii t" — Ahak-tp. : Measure for Measure, 111. 2. 

* cod ware, s. 

1. Grain contained in cods or pods, as pease, 
beans, 

“ Wltero rle or el»e wheat either barlle ye»owe 
Let coduntre be next therupon for to growe," 

Tuner, ch. xix. 

2. A pillowslip. 

* cod- worm, a. The same as Caddis, or 
Caddis-woun (probably because the Inrva 
nmkes a kind of case for itself). 

*• lie love* the mayfly, which Isbred of the cod-uronn 
or cuddl*; and the*e make the trout bold aud lusty." 
— Ila/fcm Angler. 

• cod, v.t. Ji i. (Cod (2), $.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To enclose or encase In a pod or husk. 

2. To shell pens, &c. 

B. Intruns. : To bear seeds euelosed In a 
pod or husk. 

1[ To cod out : Grain which lias lie«ii too ripe 
before being cut, iu the course of handling, is 
said to cod out , from its separating easily from 
the busk or cod. 

cd'-da, s. (Ital. cotla; Lat. coda, cuuda - n 
tail J 
Music : 

1. The tail of n note. (Stainer Barrett.) 

2. The bars occasionally added to a contra- 
puntal movement, lifter the close or finish of 
the canto femu). (Stainer <C Barrett . ) 

3. Tim few chords or bars attached to nil 
Infinite canon to render It finite ; or o few 
chords not in canon added to n finite ration 
for the sake of obtaining a more harmonious 
Conclusion. (Stainer iC Barrett.) 

4. The final episode introduced at the end of 
a musical composition to emphasise its close. 

edd'-a-mine, s . [Fug., Ac. codeia (q.v.), 

and amine (q.v.).] 

Chem.: Cn^ir^NO.! An alkaloid whiwh oc- 
curs In opium. It crystallizes In six-sided 


prisms, melting at 120°. It is soluble In 
alcohol and ether and boiling water ; it gives 
a dark green colour with strong nitric acid ; 
with ferric chloride it gives a dark grec*n 
colour and precipitates feme hydrate. 

cod'-ber, s. (Eng., Ac. cod (2), a. ; and her = 
here (4), a. (q.v.).] A pillowslip. 

“ Item. fr» W11L of lleuil. flclue uf small braid clath, 
fur cover* to the kin*'* codbers, j»rke elue 4*."— Sect 
lip. of Olnsgow, Treasurer to Ja. HI., A. 1474 \ Horth- 
i cicks Item, on lirit. Antiq., p. 134. 

" Item 1111 codbert."— ’Inventories, A. 1516, p. 24, 

cod crime, s. [Eng. cod (2), s. = a pillow; 
crune = croon. = ti murmuring.] A curtain- 
lecture. 

cod ded, *cod-dyd, pa.par. ora. (Cod, v.] 

A. As pa, par. : (See the verb). 

B. ./Is adj. : Contained in or bearing pods, 
leguminous. 

“ Coddyd com# (codd I* P. }. Lugumen." — Prompt 
Parv. 

“All codded era In beings destmyvr of weed#, an 
Improver of lana, and a preparer of It for other crops.*' 
—Mortimer. 

cod dcr (1), s. (Eng. cod (1), s. ; -rr.] 

1. One who fishes for cod. 

2. A boat or vessel engaged in the cod 
fishery. 

cod ~der (2), s. lEng. cod (2), s. ; -er.] Oue 
who gathers pease iu the pods. 

cod-der-ar, s. (Etymol. doubtful.] A va- 
grant, a vagabond. 

“ To cerss, vesy, & so all manor of codderaris, vaga- 
bound is, & puyr boddei *." — A herd. Reg., A. ISS-', v. IS, 

* cod -ding, a. (Etymol. doubtful.] Meaning 
doubtful, perhaps lecherous. 

" That codding spirit had they from tholr mother." 

Shakes p. : Titus Andronscus, v. 1. 

Cod -ding ton, s. & a. [The uame of a cele- 
brated optician.] 

Coddington lens. 

Opt. Instr. : A spherical lens having a deep 
equatorial groove around it in the plane of a 
great circle perpendicular to the axis of visioD. 
The groove is of such a depth that the stem 
connecting the hemispheres has a diameter 
equal to one-fifth of the focal length. This kind 
of lens was invented by l)r. Wollaston, who 
called it the periscopic lens. It was afterwards 
greatly improved by Sir David Brewster. 

cod-die, cod -le, v.t. [Etymol. doubtful.] 

1. To parboil or soften by boiling. 

2. To pamper, to fondle, to cocker. 

cod'-dle, s. [Coddle, r.] One who coddles 
or pampers himself ; an effeminate, luxurious 
person. 

cod dy, a. (Eng. aod (2), a. ; - y .] Full of 

cods or pods, husky, 

coddy moddy, $. A name applied to a 
gull in his first year’s plumnge. 

"Tho larus, with a brown and grey back and white 
breast, the coddymoddy." — Hill : llist. Animals, p.457. 

code (1), s. (Lat. codex , caudex - a tablet.] A 
systematic collection or digest of laws, classi- 
fied aud simplified. 

"... tho broad distinction between a code and a 
digest was that the former destroyed some existing 
laws and confirmed others with which new laws were 
blended, while the latter merely collected ami stated 
the law as it storxl A code would require the sanction 
of legislation, a digest would not"— Timet, April 22, 
1673. 

% (1) Code Napoleon : 

Law: The mime given to a code promul- 
gated in France in 1804, originally under the 
name of Code Civile des Fmmjuis, but altered 
to Code Napoleon when the first emperor of 
that name came to the French throne. The 
term is sometimes used iu a more general 
sense. 

(2) Code o/ Justinian: [Named after Jus- 
tinian, who was Imru of obscure parentage in 
a.d. 482 or 4 S3 ; became emperor at Constan- 
tinople in April, 527; by means of his able 
generals, Belisarius and X arses, added Italy 
and Africa to his empire, and died Nov. 15, 
5(55.1 A code of law drawn out under the 
auspices of tho Emperor Justinian. In April, 
520, was issued a compilation of useful iaws 
or constitutions from Hadrian to Justinian. 
In December, 534. a revised code was pub- 
lished, and was accorded the force of law. It 
was called M Codex Justiniunus repetitre pne- 
lectionls." In December, 633, a commission. 


headed by the celebrated jurist, Trebonlua, 
published an elaborate work called " Digest*: * 
(things digested) and " Pandecta: ’’(embracing 
all). This also received the force of lnw, and 
it was used to supersede the text-books of all 
old jurists. Just before the Digest appeared, 
there came first, by direction of Justinian, au 
abstract of the greater work. To this was 
given the name of " Institutiones ” (Insti- 
tutes). New laws subsequently enacted were 
published under the name of Novae or Con- 
st! tutioncs Novelise, or Authentic:?. They 
are often quoted as his " Novels,” which word 
hero must not be interpreted works of fiction. 
Tho expression ‘’Code of Justinian,” uset] in 
a general sense, comprehends the “Code” pro- 
perly so called, the ** Institutes,” the *’ Di- 
gest,” and the "Novels;” used in a more 
specific sense, it is confined to the first of 
these four. The Code of Justinian is a very 
essential ]>art of the civil law. 

(3) Code of Theodosius : [Named after Theo- 
dosius 11., generally called the younger, who 
was born on April 10, a.o. 401, and died em- 
peror at Constantinople on July 28, 450.] The 
Code of Theodosius (Codex Theodosianns) was 
a collection of laws published in his reign. 
They came forth and acquired legislative force 
in a. d. 438. 

* code (2), s. [Cude.] A clnisom-cloth. 

“ Wltb coudnl and with code." 

Antnrs of Arthur, XvliL 

* eodo (3), s. JCod( 3), $.] A pillow. 

* code (4), * coode, 8. [Etyinol. doubtful ) 
Cobbler’s wax. 

“ Code, sowters wei (coo de H.P.) Ceretina icerUina 
PJ."— Prompt. Parv. 

* Odd© (5), S. (CUD.) 

* cdde'-bec, s. (Fr. catulebec , from the name 
of j town in Nonimudy.] (Caudebec.] A 
kind of hat. 

cd de-fen'-dant, * co -de-fen -dent, s. 

[Pref. co =s con , aud defendant (q.v.).] One 
who is joined with another as defendant iu 
any cause. 

" Any landlord may, hy leave of the ouurt, he mode 
a c<j~defenUent to the actiou "—Blacks tone, bk. iil„ 
ch. 1L 

eo-dei'-a, co-dei'-na, co deine, s. [From 

Gr. Kui&eia (kodeia) =s a poppy head.] 

Chem. : C 18 H- : ,N0 3 or C r H 1? <Cll 3 >XO s , 
methyl morphine. An alkaloid obtained 
by digesting opium with warm water, pre- 
cipitating the meconie acid with calcium 
chloride, aud concentrating the filtrate ; the 
hydrochlorates of morphine and codeine 
crystallize out first, and may be separated 
by treating their aqueous solution with 
ammonia, which precipitates the morphine ; 
tho liquid is then evaporated, and the co- 
deine is precipitated by caustic potash, and 
recrystallised from ether; it forms colourless 
prisms when crystallised from water, which 
lose their water or crystallisation at 120* ; the 
anhydrous alkaloid melts at 150”. Codeine is 
a tertiary monnmine ; heated with soda lime 
It gives off niethylamine, N1I 2 CII 3 , aud tri- 
methylnoiine, NfClIs)^. Codeine dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid without cduur, 
if the solution is warmed to I50‘C. ; a trace 
of molvbdic acid turns it a dirty green colour, 
becoming blue ; and a drop of nitric acid turna 
it a violet-red colour. 

cd-det'-ta, s. [Ital., dimiti. of coda (q.v.).) 

Music: A few notes subjoined to the sub- 
ject, though they do not really form an essen- 
tial part of it, in order to lead melodiously 
into the counter-subject. (OiiAcfcy.) 

cd'-dcx(pf. cd’-di-^e^), s. [Lat. -(l)n trunk 
of a tree, tho same as Caodex ; (2) a book, 
a manuscript ; (3) an nccount-book, a ledger.] 

1. Iauv : A roll or volume, specially used 
in the subjoined compound terms. 

(1) Codex Just inianus : (Code of Justinian], 

(2) Codex Theodosuinus : [Code of Theodo- 
sius]. 

2. Bibl. Criticism : A manuscript of any por- 
tion of the New or of tho Old Testament, espe. 
daily of the former. The original manuscripts 
of the two Testaments have been lost, and 
time is little hope of their recovery. In our 
Inability to obtain them for purposes of con- 
sultation, it is needful to fall bnck on other 
copies as few removes as possible from tho 
original. When in copying the Scriptures the 


boh, bd^; poilt, JdWl; cat, 90!!, chorus, 9IU11, benph; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eyist ph = U 
-clan, -tlan = shiui. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -£ion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -dlo, &c. = bpl, dgl* 
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ancient transcribers detected an error com- 
mitted by some one of their predecessors, they 
did not simply erase it, but placed it as au 
erratum on the margin of their copy. A9 
blither transcriptions were made fresh errata 
were similarly noted, till at length the margin 
became greatly crowded. In attempting to 
restore the original text great value is attached 
to the acquisition of any manuscripts made in 
one of the earlier centuries, lroin the power it 
gives one of eliminating errata belonging to 
subsequent i>eriods. Manuscripts are divided 
into two classes: uncials, written in capitals 
and with no spaces between the words [Un- 
cial], and cursitvs, written more in conform- 
ity with modern practice. The line between 
them should be drawn about the tenth cen- 
tury'. Id this respect the modern Biblical 
critic has the advantage of his predecessors. 
When the New Testament was rendered into 
English for the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, the Greek text used, that of Eras- 
mus and Itobt. Stephens, was based on MSS. 
more modern than the tenth century. Now 
some of much earlier date are available, pro- 
minent among which are the live noted be- 
low. 

Codex A (celled also Codex Alcxandrinvs ) : 
The Alexandrian, or Alexandrine, MS. of the 
New Testameut. A MS. sent by the Patri 
arch of Constantinople as a present to the 
English king Charles I., and believed to be- 
long to the middle of the ilfth century. A 
correct edition of it was printed in 1S(50. 

Codex B (called also Codex Calicanvs ): The 
Vatiean codex, or MS. ; ao named because 
preserved in the Vatican. A very valuable 
MS., belonging, it is thought, to the middle 
of the fourth century, if not even older. It 
was discovered in the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, but was a long time with- 
held from the examination of scholars. It 
was ogly in 1868 that it became practically 
accessible by the publication of a facsimile. 

Coder C: The Ephraem manuscript, ao called 
because some of the compositions of Ephraem 
the Syrian had been written over it. [Palim- 
psest.] IWis supposed to be dated at least as 
eaily in the fifth century bs Codex A. 

Coder D: The manuscript of Beza, called 
after this eminent reformer, who presented it 
to the University of Cambridge in 1581. It 
is supposed to belong to the sixth century. 

Codex n (Aleph) or Codex Sinaiticus; [The 
Sinaitic codex, or manuscript ; so called be- 
cause Tisehendorf, its discoverer, ohtained it 
from the monastery of St. Katherine on Mount 
Sinai. The year of the great acquisition was 
1S59.] A most valuable New Testament MS., 
dating, it is supposed, from the middle of the 
fourth century. It is believed that it may have 
bean one of tha fifty copies of the Bible exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Eusebius, 
Bishop of Csesarea, by order of the Emperor 
Constantine, in a.d. 331. An edition of it w«9 
published in 1S65. In 1892 a palimpsest 
manuscript of the Syriac Gospels was dis- 
covered by Mrs. Lewis in tbe same monastery. 
When photographed and transcribed, it proved 
to be of the same type as the fifth century 
fragments hitherto kuowo as the Cnreton 
Gospels. 

ood fish, s. [Eog. cod (1), and fish.] The 
same as Coo (1), s. (q.v.). 

cod -fish-er, a. [Eng. cod (1), 9., and fisher.] A 
person or vessel engaged in fishing for cod. 

t cod fisll-er-y, s. [Eng. c odfisker; -y.] 

1 The business or trade of fishing for cod. 

2. Tbe place where cod- fishing is carried on. 


cod -l 9 il, s. [Fr. codiciUt ; Lat. codicillus — 
a tablet, a codicil ; a dimin. from codex = a 
tablet, a code.] A supplement or appendix to 
a will. 


"A codicil ta * supplement to d will, or an addition 
mutle by the issrsua making the wills annexed to, and 
to be token as pari of the will Itself, being for Its ex- 
plan itlon or alteration ; to add something to, or to 
take something from, the former di*|K>aitions ; or to 
make suiue alteration in the quantity of the legacies 
or the regulations contained in tbo wUL"— Tomlin : 
Law Ulcti nary by Granger ; Wills. 


codicils. 


the validity of the alleged last will, with eight 
. . Times, Nov. 18, 1876. 


Cod-i-jU-lar-y, o. [Igit. codlcillaris or codi- 
cillarius = pertaining to a codicil ; codicillus 
= a codicil.] of the nature of a codicil. 

'* Au unfinished payer not established on oodieillary." 
—PhUlimore : Report s, voL 1L, p. 80. 

cod-i fi-ca-tion, s. [Fr. codi/lontion.] 
[Cod in*.] The act or process of reducing to a 
code ; classifying or digesting, ns laws. 

“ Pro]K>sed petition for codification . . . Intimately 
connected is the subject-matter of this petition [for 
ctxlijication j with that for justice. No otherwise 
than by codgtcntion can the reform here prayed for 
... be carried into effect." — Rcntham : Justice and 
Codification Petitions; Advertisement, 


cod-i-fied, pci. par. ora. [Codify.] 

cod-i-fi-er, 5. [Eng. codify; -er.] One who 
reduces to a coda or digests laws, <fec. (Qm. Rev.) 

cdd-l-fy, v.t. [Fr. codifier, from Lat. codex = 
a tablet, a code, aml/ario (pass./o) = to make.] 
To reduce to b code, to digest. 

" I propose to codify this.''— Bent Sam : General View 
qf a complete Code qf Laws. 

cod -l-fy-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Codify, t\] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subat. : The act or process of reducing 
to a code ; codification. 

“The feeling of the times was against the codifying 
of customs . . — C. n. Ptnrs'Hi: The Early and 

Middle Ages of England, eh. xxxIiL 

ood-ll'-la, 9. [Etyin. doubtful ; prob. a dimin. 
from Ital. coda (Lat. cauda) = a tail.] 

Comm. : The coarsest parts of flax or hemp 
sorted apart. 

* oo-dille', 0 . [Fr. c odille ; Sp. codillo — a 
joint or knee ; dim. from codo = elbow ; Lat. 
cu&tfuj.] A term used in ombre wheu the 
game is won. 

" Bhe sees, and trembles at th* approaching til. 

Just in the Jaws of rulo, and Coddle." 

Pope Rape of the Lock, 1U. 91-3. 

CO-din-i-ac, s. [Ital. cotogna = a quince.] 
A marmalade of quinces. [Coton l ate.] 

* cod -1st, s. [Eng. cod(c) ; -isL] A codifier. 

co'-di-um, s. [From. Gr. kiI^iou ( Jcodion ), 

. dimin. of Kuas (koas ) = a sheepskin, a fleece.] 
Bo (. : Sea-purse. A genos of Siphonaeeae 
(Confervoid Algre). The frnods are cylindrical, 
flat, globular, or crust-like, composed of inter- 
lacing continuous filameuts, terminating in 
radiating club-shaped filaments. The texture 
is apongy, the colour dark -green. Two British 
species are known. Cotlium tomentosum is 
found in most seaa. 

cod'-le (1), v.t. [Coddle, v.) 

^cod'-le (2), v.t. [Eng. cod (2), s. ; suff, -le.] 
To make the grains fly out of tho husks by 
thrashing. 

cod-le, s. [Coddle, *.] 

tcod'-like, a. [Eng. cod (2), and ZiAv.] Like 
a pod or husk. 


codg’-er, 9. [Etyrool. doubtful ; perhaps from 
coil (2), s., and hence, one eager to fill his bag 
or purse ; or = codger (q.v.).] (Slang.) 

1. A miser ; a covetous, parsimonious fellow ; 
a bunks. 

2. A curious or strange person. 

co-di-ae'-um, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: A genus of plants, order Euphor- 
biaeca?. Coduvum pictum, sometimes called 
Croton pictum or Croton variegatum, is often 
cultivated in stoves for its beautiful red 
leaves. It was brought originally from the 
Moluccas. Tbe root and bark of Codiccum 
rariegatum are acrid, but tbe leaves are sweet 
and cooling. 

* oo'-di-cal, a. [Lat. codex (genit. codicis ), and 

adj. suff. ^aZ.] Of or pertaining to a code. 


cod’-Ung (1), * cod'-lm, * qnadlin, s. 

[Eng. cod (2), a., and dim. suit. -ling. Cf. 
A.S. cod-ceppcl = a quince- pear, a quince.] 

1. (Srnp.j; A kind of apple. The best 
known variety is the Keswick codling. 

"... how utterly he disbelieves that tbo several 
sorts, for instaoee a Ribs tone-pippin or CodOn-apple, 
could ever have proceeded from the seeds of the same 
treo."— Darwin : Origin of Species (ed. 1859), ch. L, 
p. 29 

IT In the following quotation from Shake- 
speare it aeems to mean an unripe apple. 

”... enough R.r a boy ; as a squash is before *t1s & 
peaa-cod. or a codling when ‘tis almost au apple . . .**— 
Twelfth Sight, 1. 6. 

2. (FI. Codlins, Codlings): A plant, Epilo- 
bium hirsutum. 

IT Codlings and Cream: [So called from the 
smell of the leave9 when a little brnlaed.] 
Epilobium hirsutnm. (Britton and Holland.) 


codling-moth, a. A 9mall moth, PyralU 
ponutna , the larva of which feeds on the 
apple-tree. 

cod -ling (2), *cod-lynge, a. [Eng. cod 
(1), s. ; dim. suff. -ling.] A young cod. 

"The young of the cod . . . wheu of whiting size, 
a re caUod codlings and skinners, and. whea larger. 
Tumbling or Taiallu cod."— Tarred : British Fishes. 

cod -ling (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Carp., Coopering, etc.: A balk aawed Into 
lengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into 
ataves by means of a frovv and a mallet. 

* cod lings, s. pi, [Eng. cod (2), with dimin. 
suff. -fin?.] Green peas. Hot coinings waa 
formerly one of the street cries of Loudon. 

“In tbe pease-field f Has she ft rulod to codlings 
already 1"—Ford <f Dekker : IPircA of Edmonton, li. 1. 

• cod -lock, s. [Etym. doubtful ] A fish, also 
called Clubbock (q.v.). 

" The following fish are to be found In the harbour, 
aand eels, clubbocks or codlocks."— P. Kirkcudbright, 
Statist. Acct., xL 13. 


cd -don l-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. codon ta (see 
def.), from Gr. kwSwi/ (Arodon) = a bell.] 

Bot. : A family of Jungermanniaceae (Scale- 
mosses), sub-order Jungermanuiete, type Co- 
donia, now called Fossombronia. 

co-don os'-tom-a, s. [Gr. »ou6u>v (kodon) = 
a bell, and aropa (stoma) = mouth.] 

Zool. : Allman’s nama for the aperture or 
mouth of tha disc (nectocalyx) of a medusa or 
of the bell (gonocalyx) of a medusiform gono- 
phore. 

t cod'-roch, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Ituatic, having the manners of thf 
country. 

2. Slovenly, dirty. 

* oodulle, s. [Cuttle.] 

" Codulle, fysche. Septa, belligo ( CoUigo P.)."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

* ood'-ware, s. [Mid. Eng. cod , CO ddc; A.S. 
codd (Somntr ) ; O. Dut. Aoddc = a bag, and 
Eug. wave.] A pillow-alip. 

cod -weed, $. [Mid. Eng. oodde = a bag, which 
the head of the plant resembles, and Eug. 
weed. ] 

Bot. : A plant, Centavrea nigra. 

* coe, s. [Ca.] A jaekdaw or crow. 

9ce-9il'-i-a, s. [Cecilia.] 

906-911- i'-i deo, s. pi, [C^cciLiiDiE.] 

9CO Ciim, s. [Ca:cum.] 

^co-ef -f i-ca-9y, s. [Pref. ca — con, and 
efficacy (q.v'.).] Joiut efficacy or efficiency; 
joint action so as to produce a certain result. 

“ W« cannot tn general lafer tho efficacy of those 
stars, or coefficacy particular la medications."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

cd-ef-f f-cien-9y (cien as shen), s. [Preh 

co = coa, and efficiency (q.v.).] Coefficacy, 
cooperation. 

"Tho managing and carrying on of thU work, by the 
spirit's instrumental coefficiency, requires thftt they 
be kept together, without distinction or dissipation/* 
— Glanville : Scepsis. 

cd-ef-f f'-cient (cient a.s shent), a. &. s. 

[Pref. co - con, and efficient (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Co-operating, acting in con- 
junction so as to produce a certain effect 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anything co-operating or 
acting in conjunction with another so as to 
produce a certain result. 

II. Mathematics: 

1. A number or known quantity, used aa a 
multiplier with a known or unknown quan- 
tity ; a co-factor. Tbus in the expressiuii9, 
4a, Sab, cx , 4 is the numerical coefficient of a, 
3 of ab. and c the literal coefficient of x : a and 
ub may be regarded as the literal coefficients 
of 4 and 3 respectively. 

2. The differential coefficient (q.v.). 

"Tb« coefficient of all V generating term (ia fluxion#) 
la the quantity arising by tbe division of that term by 
the generated quantity .'*— Chambers 

t ed ef-f l’-cicnt^ly (cient as shent), ndv. 
[Eng. coefficient; -fy.] By mean9 or way of 
cooperation or joint action. 


fate, ffrt, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, carnal* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5^ 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, ee. ce = e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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• coe'-horn, * cohorn, s. [hYom the name 
of the inventor, Baron Coehorn, a Dutch 
engineer olllecr.] 

Old Orelnnnct: A kind of portable brass 
cannon for throwing grenades. 

"Two mortars and twenty-four coAom*.'*— .Smoftef* 
Hod. Random, ch. xxxll. 

5oel -a-c&nth* a. [Coslacantui.] 

Zool : A term applied to certain ganoid 
fislies from their having hollow spines. 

ccol-a-c&n' thi, «. pi. [Gr. <o7Aoy (fcoifcj) = 
liullmv, nnd ircai^oc (akanthos) = a spine.] In 
Frofesaor Owen’s classification, the third 
family of his Lepidogannidei, the second sub- 
order of Ganoidean fishes. (Prof. Owen : Pn- 
levantology, ed. 1800.) 

coel-a cJln’-thf-dfO, a. pi. [Mod. Lnt. cvcla- 

T canthus (q.v.), nnd fern. pi. ndj. auir. -idee.] 

Pnheont. : In the classification of Dr. Tra- 
qunir, a family of Crossoplcrygidce, oharac- 
terisod by having the pectorals obtusely lohatc, 
the tail ‘diphyccrcal, the dorsal fins two, the 
scales cycloidal, the air-bladder ossified. The 
species range from the Devonian to the Creta- 
ceous period. [C<KL ACANTHI, C<ELACANTHINJ, 
CtEI.ACANTllVS.] 

cool a. Ctln thi'-ni, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. coda* 

* canthus, nml mas. pi. adj. auff. -fni.] 

Paleeont. : In Prof. Huxley’s classification of 
the Croasopterygidie, which, though retaining 
the termination idee suggestive of a family, is 
raised to the position of a sub-order, Coela- 
cantliinl is arranged as the sixth and last 
family. 

ccel-a-can'-thus, a. [Gr. koiAo? ( koilos ) = 

J hollow, and axaiOa ( nkantha ) = a thorn, a 
prickle.] 

Pahvant. : A genua of fossil fiabes founded 
by Agassiz. It is the typical one of the family 
Ccelftcanthidie or Coelnoanthini (q.v.). They 
occur in the Carboniferous formation and in 
the MagncHian Limestone (Trias) of tlic North 
of England. 

• CO-el -dor, s. [Prof, co con, and rider 
(q.v.) ] An elder of the aame rank or autho- 
rity ; o fellow-elder. 

. . He also Is mi elder, l.e. as Other* Are In the 
original It I* crufj-TTpecrptirt-pos, colder "—Trapp, 
ropery truly dated, pt L, S 5. * 

t 9001-cbs, s. [Lat.] A batcheior. 

* CO-0 lec'-tlon, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
election (q.v.).] An election at the same time ; 
a; joint election. (Speed.) 

9cel~el min' tha, s. [Gr. ko?Aos (koilos) = 
hollow, e'A/xo's (helmins), genit iihyuvBac (hel- 
minthos) = a tape- worm ] 

Zoal. : A name introduced hv Prof. Owen 
for ono of two leading groups or sub-classes 
of Entnzon, corresponding to tho Vers intes • 
tinaux cavituires of Cuvier. It includes the 
intestinal worms, which are hollow and con- 
tain an alimentary tube in the cavity of the 
body. 

**. . . Tho flnt condition characterises the IVr* Intel- 
tlnaux eaettalre* at Cuvier; the second tho lVr* Oifci- 
titntux paronehymutoux ot the same nutumlUt 1 have 
render! tlio Cuvlcrlan deflnltlomi of the two dosses or 
group* of tho Kutnza* by the names * Ca'lelmintlut • 
nnd * Sterol mlatha.’ " — Owen : Vomjiar. Anat. e>f In- 
w rtebrate Autmal* (od. IMS), loot. lv. 

coel Si min’ thlc, a. [Mod. Lnt. cedelmintha 
(q v.), nnd Eng., &e. sutT. -ic.] Of or pertain 
Ing to the Cuelrlinintha. 

. more of the Pentaatomata of Rudolph! apper- 
tAin to the Ccrlelmlnthic classed Kntosua ." — Owen : fn- 
verteb. Antm., Icct. v. 

9001 cn-tcr-d-ta, *. pi. [From Gr koI Ao$ 
(knilos) = hollow’,' nnd evrepa (entira) — intes- 
tines, i»L of ei'Tepov (enferon) = an Intestine.] 

Zool. : The name given by Frey, Leuckart. 
nnd others, to n sub kingdom of the animal 
kingdom, the species of which are distin- 
guished from those of humbler organization 
by possessing a hollow digestive cavity with 
which the hollow Interior of tho body freely 
communicates. The prehensile organs are 
hollow tentacles disposed In a circle round 
the numth. All, or nearly nil, nrc moreover 
provided with organs of otFencc nnd defence, 
railed thread-cells or Ncniatocysts (q.v.). 
Prof. Huxley places the Cadent erata between 
the Molluscolda and the Protozoa. The sub- 
kingdom Is divided into two classes, Arti* 
nozoa and liydrozon (q.v.). Examples, the 
Corals, tho Sea Anemones, the Fresh-water 
Hydra, <Vc. 


9001-en tcr-ate, a. 6 c s. [C<elenterata.) 

A. As adj, : Of or pertaining to the Coelen- 
terata (q.v.). 

B. As substantive: 

Zool. : An animal belonging to the division 
Ccelenternta (q.v.). One of the sub-kingdom 
including the Hydrozoa and Acti nozoa, 

"No Catlentcrate possesses any circulatory ordain, 
uiilaas the cilia which line the genera! cavity of the 
body can be regarded iw such , . ."—flax ley. 

* 900 les-tl-al, a. [Celestial.] 

900 -les -tine, s. [Lat. eeriest is =s heavenly, 
aky-hluc ; ccrfum = heaven ; so called from its 
colour.) 

Min. : A compound of Strontian (q.v.). * 

£ce'-les-tlnc, s. & a. [Named after Pope 
Celestine V.] 

Ch. Hist.: [Celestines.] 

CoelcstLne eremites, s. pi. 

Ch. Hist. : A monastic order which arose in 
the 13th century, but was almost immediately 
suppressed. 

£c0-les-tin'-I-ans, s, pi [Eng., &c. Ccdestine 
(q.v.), and 6utr.*-ians.] 

Ch. Hist . : The same ns Celestines (q.v.). 

9O0V-1-S.C, 9CI -1-&C, a. [Lat. cceliocus; Gr. 
koiAioxos (kniliakos) = pertaining to the belly ; 
KOiAca (koilia) = the belly, from *oiAos (koilos) 
= hollow.] Pertaining to the belly. 

*• Tlie «nht«ut.vcuhu- ojitl ooeliac canal* communicate 
with cliaimel* In the perlrtneeml tlssne.” — Huxley: 
Anat. Inv. Animat «, ch. lx, p. 6S5. 

cceliac artery, s. The Coelia axis, an 
artery issuing from the aorta just below the 
diaphragm, 

ccellao axis, ». [Chliac Artery.] 

* coeliac passion. $. 

Meii. : An old term for diarrhoea. 

coeliac plexns, 5. 

/Inaf. : A plexus surrounding the coeliac 
axis in a kind of membranons sheath, and 
aubdividing with the artery into coronary, 
hepatic, and splenic plexuses. (Qwam.) 

900 Ii-a-del’-phas, s. [Gr. woiAi'a (fcoi/»a) = 
the ab'domen, and dicAifxi? ( adclphos ) = alike.] 

Pathol : A malformed twin, having the 
bodies united at the abdomen. 

9<»-li-al'-gi-a, s. [Gr. *otAi’o. ( knilia ) = the 
abdomen, ami dAytw (al^o.t) = pain.] 

Pathol. : Pain in the bowels. 

900 -Iic-ol-00, s. pi. [Lat. cerlvm = heaven, 

* and colo = to worship.] 

Ch. Hist. : Heaven-worshippers. A Judieo- 
Chriatian soot which arose about a.d. 354> and 
is traceable till about 430. 

coel-i o -de^, s. [Gr. *colAo? (koilos), and ttfioy 
(eidos) = form, appearance.] 

Entom. : A genus nf Beetles, family Curcu- 
lionidie. Ten ore British. (Sh<u 7<e.) 

9cel‘-6-don, s. [Gr. wotAoc (koilos) = hollow, 

* nml o8ov$ (odous), 06010-05 (odaiifos)= a tooth.] 

Palncont. : A genus of foasil Sloths (Brady- 
podidfe) from caves in Brazil. 

9Cel 6 dont, a. [Gr. ko IAo? (koilos )^ hollow ; 

Y 660V5 (odous), geuit. dSon-os (ententes) = n 
tooth.] 

Zml. : A term applied to those lizard- like 
reptiles which have hollow teeth. [Pleo- 
i>ont. ] 

900l eg’-en-ys, s. [Gr. cotAo? (koilos) = I10I- 
low, nml yrVvs (genus) — n cheek.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Rodents, belonging to 
the division without clavicles. H is of the 
family Caviidpe. The molar teeth Increase in 
size from the first to the last, which is one- 
third larger than the preceding tooth. The 
zygomatic arches are exceedingly large, with 
the effect of rendering the face very broad. 
Ccrfogcnys Pom is the Puca of South America. 
[1‘aoa.J 

2. Pohront. : Two aperies of Ceelogcnys 
have hoen found in caves in Brazil, Cahgcnys 
taticeps and C. major. 

9ml og' yn-c, s [Or. KoTAos(tm'foj)=hollow, 
111 ill yenf (gunt) — a female, hero used for the 
stigma of the plant.] 


Bet. : A genus of Orchids, the typical one 
of the family Ccelogynidie (q.v.). the knowi> 
species are between 40 and 50 In oumber, ami 
ore very fine. 

9 cel o-gyn -i-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cudogynt, 
and fern. pi. adj. auff, -idee.] 

Ilot. : A family of Orchids, sub-order Epi* 
dcodre^e, Oaclogyoe. 

900 -Id ma-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, from 
cadoma.] [Cot; Lome.] 

Zool. : A series or grade of Metazoa, in- 
eluding all but the Sponges and the Iljdro2tHL 

9oe-ld'-inate, a. & s. [Cielomata.] 

A, As ndj . : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the Coelomata (q.v.). 

B, As sutod. : Any individual of the Coelo- 
mata. 

9 cel’ oxnc, 9ce-ld -ma, s. [From Gr. *oiAw/i.<i 
(koilomit) — a hollow.] 

Biol. : The body cavity of any of the 
Metazoa ; the perivisceral space. 

9001 o-n&v-i-ga’-tion, s. [Lat. ccelum = 
heaven, and Eng. 7ioi»ipaf«on (q.v.) ] That 
branch of the science of navigation 111 which 
the position of a ship is ascertained by finding 
the zenith of a place from observations of the 
stars, <kc. It is opposed to geo-navigation 
(q.v.). 

900I -o sperm, s. [Gr. *o!Aos (koilos) = hol- 
low, and o’TTtppa (sperma) = a seed.] 

Bot. : A plant belonging to the sectioa 
Coeloapermce (q.v.). 

9001-6-sper' mae, s. pi. [Gr. ko 7 a<k (toiTos) 
= hollow, and crireppa (sperma) = a seed.) 

Bot. : In some classifications, a section of 
the Umbelliferse in which the endosperm is 
hollowed out, the albumen being curved in- 
wards from the base to the apex. The aspect 
presented by some seeds is that of a hemi- 
sphere channelled on one side. Example, 
Coriander. 

9<»l“0-spcr -mous, q. [Gr. «olAoy (koilos) 
t= hollow ; oneppa (sperma) = a seed,] 

Bot. : Having curved seeds or ccelospcrms ; 
hollow-seeded. 

" Tlie seeds being sometimes . . . calotpermmu in 
the central flower *" — Darwin : Orly, of Specie*, ch. v. 

9ce-los'-t6m-$L $. [Gr. *o7At>« (fcoilos) = 
hollow ; oropa (stoma) — a mouth.] A defect 
in the pronunciation of words. 

*• There Is another vice of speaking, yet quite con 
tmry to the former, which the Onectans have called 
Catlos'omif : It consists in mumbling, when a man doe* 
not opeu his mouth wide enough for ius worda ."— Art 
Speaking in Pubtle, 172T. p. 64. 

9ce'-lum, s. [Lat.] 

Arch. : A aofflt. 

t CO em bed, u.f. [Fret co = con, aod Eug 
embed (q.v.).] To embed along with some 
thing else. 

* co em-bod’-y* v.t. [Prof, co = con, and. 
Eng. embody (q.v.).] To uuite in one body. 

" Father. Son, nml Holy Ghost will then become co- 
embodied In tht* diviue body." — U. Brooke: Fool o/ 
Quality, IL 251 

co-dmp’ tion, * cd-emp'-9ioun, s. [Lat. 
cocmptio, from coema : co ~ con, and emo = to 
buy.] The act of buying up the whole quan- 
tity of nny thing. 

** Ooempeloun. that i* to seyn, couiune achat, or 
hying togldere. —CAaucer: Boelhiu*. p. 16. 

9O0-n^n‘-thi-um t s. [Gr. kow'o? (toiaos) = 
common, and avflos (aufAos) s= a llower.] 

Bot. : A form of inflorescence in which the 
sepnrntc flowers nre tmried in a fleshy recep- 
tacle, as in the composite genua Dorstenin. 

9ce-ncri'- chy ma, s. [Gr. aoiroc (koines) — 
common, (cnchvma) = an infusion, 

L'(rn)= in, into, and \tu> (cheo) = to pour.] 
A secretion which serves to unito the coral- 
litea of certain compound eorals. 

"This I n term cilia te akelctal layer I* then termed 
eoenenchyma.'— Huxley : Anat. In r Animat*, clu 111., 
p. 164. 

900-1168- tho' -sis, s. [Or. aou^s (lofno.^) = 
common : ondoi<r0qaK(nw/Ii?sis)=perce)ttioii ; 
aJcrflni'Ofiai (nu<f)ia)io»iot) == to pert eivc.] A 
term nsod to ex)*ress the sensibility of the 
ay stem generally, as distinguished from those 


boil, p6dt, J<^1; cat, 90II, chorus, 9liln, bon9h; go, gom; thin, this; eln, as; expect, ^Ccnopbon, c^ist. ing. 

-cion, tian = ah an. -tion, -sion = ahiin; -(ion, -8ion = zhun, -tious. sious. -clous = shus. -blc, -dlo, - bel. del. 
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coenjoy— coetaneous 


special sensations connected with separate 
organs, as the nose, eyes, Ac. 

“Thl* dlviiloo hu now become general In auy Genn 
the Vital Sens* receiving from various authors various 
synonym*, as ctrnevsrhesis, common feeling, vital feel * 
ing, aud sense of feeling, tensu tatiori, Ac . . ."—Sir IF 
Hamilton; Lecture* on Metaphysics, xxvll, vol. 3. 
p. 157. 

* OO-en-Jd^ , r.f. [Pref. co = con, and enjoy 
(q.v ).] To enjoy in conjunction with another, 
or with others. 

“I wish my soul no other felicity, when she hath 
shaken off these ro?s of flesh, than to ascend to his, 
and ccrenjoy the same blis*."— Novell : Lett., 1. vi. 7. 

co-en jo^ed, pa. por. or a. (Coenjoy.] 

* co en jd^ -rng, pr. par., a., A a. [Co- 
enjoy.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. parfietp. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As sultst. : The act, state, or condition of 
enjoying in conjunction with others. 

^oen 6 bite, s. [Cenobite.] 

9ceno bit’-ic, a. [Cenobitic.] 

* 9oen 6 bit i-cal, a. (Cenobitical.j 

“I hold a exennbirteal symposium at Monkbarna."— 
Scott .^nfiV/uary. ch. v. 

* 50011 o by, s. [Lat. cauioMum.) A living 
in common or like monks. ( Bailey .) 

^oe-noe-^I-um, s. [Gr. xotvo? (Aroinos) = 
common, and o!«os ( oikos ) = a house,] The 
entire dermal system of any Polyzoou. The 
same as Polyzoahy and Polypidoii (q.v.). 


900 no cla' -di-a, s. (Gr. <ou/o« (fcotnos) = 
common, and *Aa5os (klados) = a yoimg slip 
or shoot, a young branch.] 

Hot. : Natural grafting produced when the 
branches or roots of one tree or plant come so 
near those of the other that they interlace and 
form a network. This often happens with 
beech-trees, wild hyacinths, Ac. 

90e no-cd'-le-us, s. [Gr. koivos (koinos) = 
common, and icoAro? (koleos) = a sheath.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, order Oscillatoria- 
ceae. Ctenocolcus Smithii is found in boggy 
soil as a red mat of interlacing threads, with 
the separate filaments green. (Griffith <£ Hen- 
frnj.) 

900 no-pith-e'-cus, s. [Gr. *<mo« (fcoinos)= 
common, and ni$r)KO<; ( pithekos ) = an ape.] 

Paltront. : A genus of Strepsirrhine Monkeys 
(Monkeys with twisted or curved nostrils), of 
which a species, Ctrnopithecua lemur oides, has 
been found in the Middle Eocene. It is the 
oldest monkey known. 

90011 -o-sarc, s. [Gr. koivos (koinos) = com- 
mon ; <rdp$ (sarr), geait. crapKos ( sarkos ) = 
flesh.] 

Zool. : That common basis of life by which 
the several beings included in a compound 
zoophyte are connected with each other. (All- 
man.) The common stem of a liydroid poly- 
pidoiu. (Huxley.) 

co-en tril'-bo, s. [Brazilian Portuguese.] 

Bot : The Brazilian naina for a plant, 
Xanthorylum hiemale , the powder of the bark 
of which is used as a remedy for ear-ache, 
whilst the wood, which is bard, is employed 
fur building purposes. 

90011 tire, s. [Gr. kou-os ( koinos ) = common, 
ovpd ( oura ) = a tail.] 

Zool. A hydatid found in aheep ; the larval 
form of a tape-worm. It causes the disease in 
sheep called staggers. It is found also in the 
horse, the ox, the rabbit, Ac. 

Cd-e’-qual (qual as kwal), a. & s. [Lat 
corrqualis: co = con; cequalis = equal.] 

A. As adj. : Equal, or of the same rank and 
dignity with another or others. 

"The whole three persons are external together, 
and co-equaL”— A thanasian Creed. 

" 9,\ ,c * he come to be a cardinal, 

lie 11 make his cap co-et/ual with the crown.' 

Shakcsp. r 1 Henry VI., v. L 

B. As svbst. : One equal or of the same rank 
and dignity with others. 


t co e qual i-t$ (qual as kwal), s, [Lat. 

c* <aypia litas : co — can ; crqualitas = equality.] 
The state or condition of being coequal with 
others. 


"The Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity la 
to u> worshipped: namely, on account of their perfect 


co-eternity aud co-equality. Waterla nd : History of 
the Athanasian Creed, 

co e -qual-ly (qual as k wall, ad y. [Eng. 
coequal; - ly .] lu a coequal ‘manner ; with 

joint equality. 

co erce, r.f. [Lat. cotrceo , from co = con, 
and nr«o = to restrain, to shut up.] 

1. To restrain or constrain ; to keep down 
under penal restraint. 

"Punishineats are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate sort.”— Ay life ; Parer gon. 

4 2. To restrain or keep under restraint 
physically. 

** A prisoner of war Is on no account to be coerced 
with letters. " — ( .Scoff ) ( Webster.) 

■> 3. To compel, force, or constrain to any 

action. 

* 4. To enforce by compulsion. 

Tf Crabb thus distinguishes between to coerce 
and fo restrain: “ Coercion is a species of 
restraint ; we always restrain or intend to 
restrain when we coerce ; but we do not always 
coerce when we restrain ; coercion always com- 
prehends the idea of force; restraint that of 
simply keeping under or back.” 

t co er9'-er, s. [Eng. coerc(e); -er.] One who 

coerces. 

t co er9'-i ble, a. [Eng. coerc(e); -able.] 

1. Capable of being, or liable to be, coerced. 

2. Deserving of coercion. 

t QO^er9'-i-ble ness, s. [Eng. coerciWe; 
•ness.] The state or condition of being co- 
ercible. 

co-er9 -mg, pr. par., a,, & s. [Coebce.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ q>ariicip. adj.: (See 
the verb), 

C. As subst. : The act of keeping under 
penal restraint ; compulsion, coercion. 

coercion, s. [Lat. coercio, coertio, from 
coerceo = to restrain, to coerce.] 

1. The act of coercing or keeping under 
penal restraint ; compulsion ; the act of en- 
forcing by compulsion. 

" The coercion or exeentloa of the sentence in eccle. 
sifLstical courts, is only by excommunication of the 
person contumacious.”— Hale: Common Law. 

2. The state or condition of being under 
penal restraint. 

3. The power of coercing or enforcing by 
compulsion ; coercive power. 

‘• Government haa coercion and animadversion opoo 
such as neglect their duty." — South. 

4. Government by superior force. 

coercion-act, s. A popular name for 
any Art giving exceptional powers to the 
Executive in Ireland. 

co-er^ion-ist, n. & $. [Eng. coercion ; -tst ] 

A. As adj. : Employing or advocating 
coercion. 

B. subst. : A supporter of government 
by coercion, esp. in Ireland. 

t co- er9'-i-tive, a. & s. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. coercithms, from cotrceo = to coerce, to 
restrain.] 

A Asadj. : Constraining, coercing, coercive. 

” Coereitiv* power In laws."— Jeremy Taylor : Ductor 
Dnbitantium. ILatham ,) 

Ji. As svbst. : Coercion, constraint. 

M Of these, as man can take no cognlxanca, so be can 
make no eoerrirfve “—Jeremy Taylor ■ Sermons, L 

coercltlve force, s. [Coebcive Force.] 

co-er -9ive, a. A a. [Eng. coerc(e) ; suff. - ive .] 
A. Js adjective: 

1. Having the power of coercing or con- 
straining. 

" All things oa the sarface spread. Are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground 1 ” 

Blackmore. 

2 Having authority to coerce or constrain 
by means of penal measures. 

*\ . . less odious to a rude nation than the coercive 
justice by which they were afterwards restrained.”— 
Hallam : Middle Ages, pt ii„ ch. viiL 

* B, svbst. : Power or means of coercion 
or constraint. 

“ The Judge . . . hath a coercive for alL” — Jeremy 
Taylor: Sermons, IL { Latham . ) 

coercive force, s. 

Maqnet. : A force which offers a resistance 
to the separation of the north or boreal and 


the south or austral magnetic fluids, but which 
wheo once their separation has taken place, 
prevents their recombination. Hence soft 
iron can bs magnetised instantaneously but 
the effect is not permanent, whereas steel ia 
magnetised very slowly but when once the 
operation is complete its effects do not again 
pass away. 


‘To meet thts question philosophers have hee» 
obliged to Infer the existence of * special force which 
holds the fluids asunder. They call it coercive forcsf 
— Tymlall : Frag, of Science, 3rd ed , xlIL *90. 


co-er9'-ive ly, adv. [Eng. coercive ; -?y.] 
In a coercive manner ; by means of coercion 
or compulsion. (Burke.) 


t cd-er9’-ive-ness, s. [Eng. coercive ; -n&ss.] 
The quality of being coercive or compulsory. 

“There Is another element . . . the element of coer> 
cieeness. '—H, Npvncer Data of Fthics, ch. vlL, | 46. 

co-er-ec-tant, co-er-ec’-ted, a. [Pref. 

co = con, and erectant, erected (q.v.).] 

Her. : An epithet applied to things set up 
aide by aide. 


4 900-ru-le-an, a . [Cehulean.) 

"Cccruleati Neptune, rose and led the way." 

Pope ■ Homer's Iliad, bk. xx., L 173. 

9ce*-ru-lem, *. [Lat. ccrruleius) = blue, and 
Eng. ‘Ac. suff. -ia.] 

Chem. : A blue colouring matter existing in 
certain volatile oils obtained from composite 
plants. 

900 ru-lig’-none, s. [Lat. carufeus = blue ; 

— wood, aud Eng., Ac., suff. ^ne.] 
Chemistry : 

Cedriret.C, 6 H 16 0 6 or C,. A 

violet powder obtained in the purification of 
crude wood-vinegar by means of potassium 
dichromate, and also by the action of oxidising 
agents on the fraction of beecli-tar boiling at 
270°. It dissolves in strong sulphuric acid, 
forming a beautiful blue solution. It dissolves 
in phenol, and is reprecipitated by alcohol in 
steel-blue needle crystals. Comilignone, by 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid, is re- 
duced to a colourless compound, hydrocceru- 

lignone, wh * cl * oxidising 

agents is reconverted into Ccerulignone, 

4 co-es-sen tlal (tial as shal), n. [Pref. 

co = con, and essential (q.v.).] ‘ Partaking of 
the same essence or nature. 

"... we bless and magnify that coessential Spirit 
eternally proceeding from hoth, which is the Iloly 
Ghost.” — Hooker: Eccle*. Polity. 

* co^es-sen-tial-i-ty (tlal as shi-al), *. 

[Pref. co = con, and essentiality (q.v.).] Tha 
quality of being coessential ; a partaking of 
the same essence or nature. 

“The appellation of the Son of God . . . Implies the 
same kind of relatioa to him, as that of a man to his 
father ; that Is, It implies coessentiality with God, . . ,* 
— Bp. Surges*: Sermon on the D trinity of Christ, p. 
41 (1790), 

4 co-es-sen tlal-ly (tlal as shal), adv. 

[Eng. coessential ; -ly.] In a coessential man- 
ner; by way of partaking of the same essence 
or nature. 


4 co-es-tab -lish-ment, s. [Pref, co = con. 
and establishment (q.v.).] A joint or combined 
establishment. 

“. . . a coestablishment of the teachers of different 
sects of Christians."— Bp. qf Landajf ( Watson) ,* 
Charge, 1791, p. IL 

4 co-es-ta te, s. [Pref. co = con, and estate 
(q.v.).] An estate or body of equal rank or 
position ; a joint estate. 

“A formidable prince who mid so little regard to 
the liberties of his coestates and the tranquillity of hi* 
empire.”— Smollett : Hist Eng., v. 97. 

4 co e-ta -ne-an, a. A s. [Lat. cocvtaneus = 
of the same age ; from co = con. and a'tas =* 
age.] 

A. As adj. : Of the same age ; coetaneous. 

” For these began 
At once, and were all eoehinertn," 

Marmion : Cupid A Psyche. [Hare*.] 

B. ^4s subst. : A person of the aame age 
with another ; a contemporary. 

"... coetanean of the late earle of Southampton.* 
A ubrey : A riecdotes of Sir H’. Raleigh, IL 516. 

4 co-e-ta -ne-ous, a. [Lat. cocetaneus: co = 
con. and trios = age.J Of the same age with 
another; contemporary, contemporaneous. 

“Through the body every member sustains another j 
and all are cweMneou*. because none can subsist aloaa 
—Bentley : Sermons. 


fa-e, fht, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Syrian, as, oo = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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If Properly followed by with, but some- 
times by fo or unto, 

"Evo *08 old u Adam, and Cain their son coeta neous 
unto both.”— II r owns : Vulgar Errours. 

• co-e-ta’-ne-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. coetaneou s ; 
•ly.] Contemporaneously ; of or at tlie same 
time or age. 

©d-e-tcr'-nal, a. [Pref. CO = con, and eternal 
(q.v.).] Eternal equally with another or 
others. 

** Hall, holy Light! offspring of heavon firstborn I 
Or of the Eternal coetemal beam.” 

MiUon : P. /,., hk. III. 

t co-e-ter'-nal-ly, adv. [Eng. eoetemal ; - ly .] 
In a state of coeternity. ( Hooker .) 

• OO-e-terne’, a. [Lat. cootfcrnuit.] Coeternal. 

“Thai wenen that thlo worlde hen oinked Coeterns 
with hi* makere.”— CAoitCtfr Boethius, p. 172. 

t c<y e tGT' nX-ty, s. [Pref. co = con, snd 
eternity (q.v.).] The state or quality of heitig 
eoetemal ; equal eternity or eternal existence 
with another. 

" For our belief lu the Trinity, tho co-eternity of the 
Son of Ood with hi* Father . . ."—Hooker : Eccles. 
Pol., hk. 1., ch. xiv., §2. 

cceur, s. [Fr.= a heart ; Lat. cor.] 

Her . .* The heart of a shield ; also called the 
centre or feaae point. 


". . , *o every property of an object lias an Invari- 
able coexistent, which ho called ite Form . . .“—Mill ; 
Logic, bk. lit, ch. xxii., J4. 

* cd-e^-is-tim-a'-tion, s. [Pref. co = con, 
and existimation (q.v.).] A union iu opinions 
or views ; unanimity or agreement. 

" We *rs fain to mukeourselves hnpjiy by consortion, 
opinion, or co-exlst Imation. Sir T. Browne : Letter to 
a Friend, sec. 24 <ed. 1881). 

CO-e^-is -tlrig, a. [Pref. co = con, snd exist- 
ing (q.v.).] Coexistent ; existing together or 
at the same time with another. 

* cd-ex-p&nd', v.t. or i, [Pref. co = con, snd 
crjxind (q.v.).] To expand or spread at the 
same time or equally with another. 

“God is a mind coexpanded with and Inttmntely 
pervading tho material universe.''— Ilemarks on Cato, 
or Essay on Old Age . 1773, p. 276, 

* oo-cx-pau -ded, pa. par. or a. [Coexpand.] 

* co-cx-tend', v.t. k i. [Pref. co = con, and 
extend (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To cause to extend or reach to 
the same place, time, or duration, as another. 

" Every motion Is, in some sort, coextended with the 
body moved."— Crew: Cosmo!ogi< i. 

B. Intrans. : To reach to or attain the 
same place, time, or duration as another. 

co-cx-tend’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Coextend.] 


©o-e'-val, a. k s. [Lst. cotrvus, from co = con, 
aad ccmtm ; Gr. a iun> (aiore) = an age, a time.] 
A, Aaculjedive: 

1. Of the same age. 

2. Existing from the same time or period ; 
equal in age or antiquity. 

“Where mouldering abbey wall* o’erhsng the glade. 
And oaks coeval spread a mournful shade.'’ 

Cowper; Hope, *61 

(1) Followed by with. 

“Silence, coeval with eternity 1“ Pope. 

* (2) Followed by to. 

". . we have no reason to conclude that idolatrous 
religion was coeval to mankind." — Hale: Origin of 
Mankind. 


If Crabb thus distinguishes between coeval 
and confmpornry ; “An age is a specifically 
loog space of time ; a time is indefinite ; hence 
the application nf tho. terms to things in the 
first case and to persona in the second : the 
dispersion of mankind and the confusion of 
languages were coeval with the building of the 
tower of Babel ; Addison wns cotemporary [eon- 
temporary] with Swift and Pope.” (C rabb: 
Eng . Synon.) 

* B. As aubst. : One of the same age ; a con- 
temporary. 

*' To hnvo outdone all your coevals to wit." — Pope. 


*co o' vous, a. [Lat. coaevns.] [Coceval.) 
Coeval. 

“Supposing sonio other thing coorou* to It." — South : 
Sermons. 


cd-ex-ec -u -tor, s. [Pref. co = con, aad 
executor (q.v.).] One aasorinted with another 
as executor under n will ; a joint executor. 

oo-ex ec'-u-trix, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
meufrijr(q'v.).j One associated with another 
as executrix under a will ; a joint executrix. 

OO-ex-ist', tu\ [Pref. co-con, and exist 
(q.v*.).] To exist at the same time as another. 

’* Tli o thr vo stars that coexist In heavenly constella- 
tions, . . ."—Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

od-c$:-fs'-ten$e, co ex-is'-ten-9y, s. 

[Pref. co=con, and existence (q.v.).] Tho state 
or quality of being coexistent, or existing at 
the aatne time with another. 

“There was co-existence without contact "—fluckle .- 
Hist. Civilisation in England, vol. It., oh. vL 

1. Followed by with. 

“We can demonstrate the being of God’s eternal 
fdoas, and tholr co«xi*renc« with him."— Grew: Cosmo- 
togta S acra. 

* 2. Followed by fo. 

“The measuring of any duration by eoine motion, 
depends not on the real coexistence of that thlug to 
that motion, or any other periods of revolution.' — 
Locke 


3o-dx fs'-tont, a. k s. [Pref. co = con , and 
existent (q.v.).] 

A. As n <(/. Existing at tha aame time with 
another; coexiating. 

“The simplest extension therefore, os that of a line, 
must be regarded as a certain series of coexistent 
tum* . . .“—/I Sp/mcer : Psychology, p. 297. 

Tf Followed by with ; rarely by fo. 

t B. A* subst. : That which coexists with 
another. 


ca cx-tend'-frig, pr. par. or a. [Coextend.] 

cd-ex-ten'-sion, s. [Prefi co = con, and ex- 
tension (q.v.).] The state or quality of ex- 
tending to or reaching the same place, time, 
or duration as another. 

“. . . and coextension, as tho equality of separate 
series of coexistent positions . . .’’ — //. Spencer ; Prin 
Of Psycholoyy, p. 297. 

co-ex ten’-sive, a. [Pref. co = con , and ex- 
tensile (q.v.).] Extending to the same place, 
time, or duration as another ; eoextending. 

", . . coexteusloo. os ordinarily determined by the 
Juxtaposition of tbe coextensive objects, . . .—H. 
.Spencer: Psychology, p. 299. 

% Followed by with. 

** T’vs objects of the society are coextensive with tho 
true spirit of Christian charity."— Op. Winchester 
[Horth): Serm. ( 1790 ). 

+ CO-OX- ton'-Sl ve-ly, adv. [Eng. coexten- 
sive; -ly.) la a eoexteaaive manner or degree. 

f cd-ex-ten -sive-ness, s. [Eng. coextensive ; 
-ness.] The quality of being coextensive ; the 
capability of extendiag equally with another. 
{Bentham.) 

* cof, * cofe, * cove, * kafo, * kof, a. k culv. 
[A. 8. ctif.] 

A. A* q dj. : Quick, active, nimble, 

“Comnunded lilr to be cof and qnyk at this oner." 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poem* ; Cleanness, 623. 

B. As adv. : Q-nickly, readily, soon. 

“ l-come sum oo/er, sum later,”— 0. E Homilies , p. 2SL 

*cof er, s. [Coffer.] 

cof-er- mg, pr. par., a., *. [Cofferino.] 

(W’eufe.) 

coff (I), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The offal of 
pilchards. (IFc&sf er.) {Local.) 

* coff (2), * cofe, 8. [Coff, r.] 

1. A merchant, a pedlar. 

“ Ano scropplt cofe quhen he begyonla” 

Oannatyne; Poems, p. «70. 

2. Bargain, perhaps strictly by barter or 
exchange. 

*COff v.t. k i. [A.S. ceajHtn ; Ger. kanfen ; 
Dut. kbpen; Icel. kaupa.] [Cheap, Chop,] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To buy. 

" I sought the fair, for ho nest er emnloy, 

To eojfwhat bonny trinkets l with *oe." 

Shirr of : Poems, p. 4a 

2. To procuro or obtain in any way, not 
necessarily by purchase. 

"Thi* liulle coft the I^ulle Oarlsbmn of hcrctagr. and 
gave In mnriage to her eoiiss seciind none, calllt John, 
ami coft also tho lands of Faulutrutlirr, . . .*’ — Blue 
Book of Scion, bn Sir Hichnrti }f uit land of Lcdlngton ; 
V. Edit u Mag. nmf Rev. for Sept., 1810, pp. 327,828, 330. 

B. Intrans. : To barter, to exchange. 

••coffe, s. [Cuff.] 

" Sly cokercs and my coffes." 

Langlnnd P. Plowman, &,W9. 

oof-fe-a, s. (Mod, Lat.] [Coffee.] 

Botany : 

1. A genua of plants, order Clnclionneeie, 
tribe Coffeie, family Psyehotridie. I’he corolla 


la tubular, with four or five spreading seg- 
ments, the stamens coming from its throat, the 
berry succulent, with two cells, each with a 
single seed. About forty or fifty apeeiea are 
known, tha majority from the Western hemi- 
sphere. Co flea arabica is the coffee tree or 
shrub. It ia an evergreen, with oval, shining, 
sharp-pointed leaves, and five-eleft white fra- 
grant corolla with projecting stamens ; the 
berry is first red and then purple. Though 
called arabica and abundant in Arabia, yet it 
ia said to have been brought at first from 
Abyssinia. Now it ia cultivated in the West 
Indies, Bermuda, and the hotter parts of 
America, as well as in many parts of the Ea^t [ 
[Coffee.] 

2. (PI. Co ff’etr): A seetion of Cinchonacese, 
containing those whose ovary has only one or 
two seeds in each cell, whereas the Ciaehonea 
proper have a inauy-aeeded ovary. 

ciSf-fee, * cSf-fe\ s. & a. [Fr. <fc Sp. cafe ; 
Ital. caffb. Corrupted from Aral), kahwa = 
coffee.] 

A. As subst. : Tha ground roasted seeds of 
Cnjfm arabica. The seeds or beans are im- 
ported into tins country chiefly from the East 
and West Indies, but the finest quality, Mocha 
coffee, cornea from Arabia. In the raw stat< 
tha beans are destitute of flavour, but on 
roasting, a peculiar brown oil, caffeine, i* 
developed, and it is this body which gives to 
the cott'eo its characteristic aroma. The most 
valuable cooetituent of coffee is caffeine, 
C 8 Hi 0 N 4 O 2 , an alkaloid identical with the. 



1. Single flower. 2. Stemen. 3. Single fruit. 


alkaloid tbeine found in tea. In the roasted 
beao It never exceeds I per cent. Taken ia 
moderation, coffee is one of the most whole- 
some beverages known. It assists digestion, 
exhilarates the spirits, and counteracts the- 
teodency to sleep. Coffee was not known to 
the Greeks and Romans but 1ms been used from 
time immemorial in Abyssinia and Ethiopia. 
In Arabia it is know n to have1»een used in the 
15th century and throughout Asia in the ICth. 
It ia a native of Abyssinia, Arabia, rik! parts 
of Africa. It wna brought to the West Indies 
in 1720, and its cultivation line spread into 
Brazil and other parts of Central and South 
America, The annual production at present 
in various countries ia: Africa, 30,000 tons; 
Brazil, 333,000 tuns; Ceylon, 63,000 tons ; .lava, 
90,000 tons; Manilla, 35, (XX) tons; West Indies, 
42,000 tons; with considerable quantities in 
some of the Central American states, Vene- 
zuela, Ac. Chicory and other substances any 
often used as substitutes, or adulterations. 
None of theae substitutes contains any sub- 
stance analogous to the alkaloid caffeine found 
ia coffee. In faet their only use appears to be 
to give the coffee infusion a greater depth of 
colour. The sale of u mixture of coffee mid 
chicory, or any substitute for chicory, is per- 
fectly legal, provided such mixture is properly 
labelled. It is only when a mixture is sold as 
pure coffee that any admixture becomes ail 
adultemtiou. Any nf these substitutes when 
mixed with coffee can be readily identified by 
means of the microscope, even when present 
in very small quantity. (IF. Harkness, Esq., 
F.C.B.) 

“In AD. l-ovko wrote cqJfA. showing that the 
w«nl uut yet natural itini."— /^oeAr’* Diary, given 
in his Life by Lorti King, j>. 42. (TVencA.) 

Swedish Coffes : The seeds of Astragalus 
barticui *, a papilionaceous plant. 

B. As a dj. : Of or pertaining to coffee. 

* an tho c*>]foe hunlwtuhy tho (ilniit* *houtd he placed 
right feet ajaart-’— Ere: Diet, of Arts, Manufactures* 
aiui Mines. 


boil, bo^; cat, coll, chorus, 9hin, bonph; go, gom; thin, tills; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 

-clan, -tinn = shQ.n, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion — zhun. -tions, sious, -clous = shfts. -bio, -die, Ac. - bel, d^L 
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cofifein— coffin 


■J Compound of obvious signification : 
Coffeecuj*, 


2. Oue whose trade it is to prepare coffee 
by roasting. 


coffee-bean, s. The seed of tliecoffee-tree. 
U Cofct-b'an tret : Gymnocladus canadensis. 

coffee-berry, s. The frnft of the coffee- 
tree. 

coffee - biggin, s. A coffee-pot with a 
flannel hag or a wire strainer to contain the 
ground coffee through which the hot water is 
l»oured. 

"! rtud Done so good its . . . the coffee biggin with 
the perorated tin •trainer.*'— Urt: Diet, qfArts, Mano- 
factum, and Mines. 

coffee -bird, s. The name given In Jamaica 
to a kind of bullfinch, Pyrrhula viobicea, 
which builds its nest in coffee-trees, hence its 
name. ( Ogilvie .) 

coffce-bug, s. The name given to an fu- 
sed, Leconia coffetr. It is one of the Coceidae. 
It is injurious to coffee-treea. 

coffee-cleaning, a. Cleaning or desigued 
to clean coffee. 

*1 Coffee-cleaning machine : A machine in 
which the coffee grains are beaten, rubbed, 
brushed, and winnowed, to remove the “parch- 
ment *’ or thin adhering envelope of the grain, 
and also purge it of dust and foreign matter. 
Tin's is generally done by rotating beaters, 
rubbing surfaces, fans, Ac. 

* coffee-house, 5. A honse of entertain- 
ment where persons are supplied with coffee 
and other refreshments. Formerly the chief 
resort of every class for purpoaes of conversa- 
tion aud information. 

. wild rumours which flew without ceaslnp from 
eofftthoxut to coffeehouse and from alebench to <Uo- 
beuch, . . .*■ — Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. ix. 

Constantinople Is believed to have been 
the first European capital in which coffee- 
houses were instituted, the year of their 
•establishment there being a.d. 1554. In 1650 
the first one in England was opened in 
Oxford. They were suppressed by Charles 1 1. 
in 1675. hut were soou again allowed to be re- 
opened. 

coffce-huller, s. A machine to remove 
the husk or sac which covers the coffee grains. 
The machine is similar to a riee-huller. 
(Knight.) 

coffee -man, s. One who keeps a coffee- 
house. (Addison.) 

coffee-mill, s. A am all hand-mill for 
grinding coffee-berries to powder. The berries 
are made to pass between the serrated surfaces 
of opposed steel disks or rollers, or between a 
roller aod a concave. 

coffee-nib, s. A coffee-bean. 

coffec-plpnter, s. Oue who cultivates 
the cotfee-plaut. 

coffee-planting, s. The cultivation of 
the coffee-plant. 

coffee-polisher, s. A machine the object 
of which is to remove traces of mildew and 
stain from coffee on its arrival torn the ship, 
or the effeets of damp or heating when in 
store. (Knight.) 

coffee-pot, $. A vessel in which coffee is 
infused. 1 he chief kinds of it are (1) the Per- 
colator (q.v.), (2) Coffee-pots in which there 
are arrangements for condensing the steam 
and the essential oil, the latter of which con- 
stitutes the aroma of the coffee, and returning 
them to the infusion. (Knight.) 

coffcc-pulpcr, s. A machine for treating 
the enttee truit by removing the pulp aud tha 
envelope of the seeds. 

coffee-roaster, t. 

1. A metal cylinder in whieh the coffee- 
berries are roasted. The coflee- roaster is 
generally of a cylindrical or prismatic form, 
and is rotated on a horizontal axis by means 
of a crank. Two objects are attempted to be 
secured in coffee-roasters : to keep the berries 
moving and prevent their burning, and to 
keep the aroma confined as much as possible. 
The aroma depends on ths essential oil in 
the berry, and the empyreumatic flavour is 
developed by heat ; or the oil ia developed In 
the berry in the process of decomposition. 
(Knight.) 


coffee-room, s. The public room of an 
hotel, iu which the guests dine and have 
their other meals. 

* coffee sago, t. A coffee-house orator. 
( ChurchiU .) 

coffce-sbop, e. A coffee-house. 

coffee-tree, s . The same as Coffee 

(q.\\). 


cof-fein, coffcino, s. [Caftelne.] 


cof-fer, * cof-er, • cofte, * cofor, 
* cofur, * cofyr, * coffre, s. [O. Fr. 

cof re; gw. <fc Dan. kofftrt ; Low Lat. coffrus, 
cofrum; Lat. cop/iinns.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A chest or box. 


" And tad the Bersreaunt that prively 
Scholde this chllde noite wynde and vmppe . . . 
And carry it lu a eofrt or in his 1/ippe." 

Chaucer : C. T., e.-ISS. 

* 2. Applied to the ark. 


M Make to the a miwcloon . . 

A eo'er closed of Ires.' 

E. E. .4 ti it. Poems (ed. Morrij) ; Cleanness, 809. 


3. A chest or box for money or valuables ; 
a treasury. 


" That the houa of God be hild up, that 1 b, that of 
the kinyla c tfre, that la, of trihutb . . . oostys be 
ylae to thoo men."- Wyeltfft : \ End rat rt 8. 


** Comes to the privy coffer of the state." 

Shakesp . ; Her. qf Venice, Iv. L 

* 4. A coffin, a shrine. 

“The peler el me, the cqfrt unto careyne.* 

Chaucer: Assembly of Eouie *, 177. 


IL Technically: 

1. Inland Navigation: A lock in a canal. 

2. Civil Engineering : 

(1) [Coffer-dam.] 

(2) A floating dock. 

3. Arch. : A sunk panel in vaults and 
domes, and - also in the soffite or under-side 
of the Corinthian and Composite cornices, 
and usually decorated in the eentro with a 
flower. But the application of the term is 
general to any sunk panel in a ceiling or 
aoffite. (Gwill.) 


4. Fort. ; A hollow lodgment 3crose a dry 
moat, from six to seven feet deep, and from 
sixteen to eighteen broad, the upper part being 
made of pieces of timber raised two foot above 
the level of the moat, which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, 
and serves as a parapet with embrasures. 
(Chambers.) 

5. Mining: A trough in which lin ore is 
broken up. 


coffer-dam, s. 

Hydraulic Engin. : A water-tight enclosure 
formed by piles driven into the bottom of a 
river and packed by clay, planks, or other 
stop-gap. It is used as s darn while laying 
bare the bottom of the river, in order to 
establish a foundation fora pier, abutment, or 
quay. (Knight.) 


coffer-lid, * corfyrled, * cofer 

Ieyd, $. The lid or cover of a coffer. 

"Corfyrled \Cofer leyd A.): A rculusf— Prompt. 
Parr. 


coffer-work, s. 

Building: Rubble-work faced with stone. 

cof-fer, v.t. [Coffer, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To shut up or keep in a 
coffer. 

** The aged mail that coffers on bis gold. 

13 plagued with cramps, and gout*, and painful fits." 

Shakesp.: Hops of Luerece, $ 55 . 

2. Arch. : To panel a ceiling or dome with 
sunken panels. 

Cof '-fered, pa. par. or a. [Coffeh, r.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Enclosed or treasured in a 
coffer 

2. Arch.: Panelled with sunken pauels. 

* cof'-fer-er, s. [Eng. cofer ; -er.J 

1. One who treasures up things iu a coffer; 
a treasurer. 

"Ye fortune's cofferers, ye power? <>t wealth." 

Foung : Sight Thoughts, ii. 550. 

2. One who makes coffers or chests. 

*[ Cofferer of the King's Household: A princi- 
pal officer of his majesty's court, next under the 
comptroller, that, in the couiptiug-honse and 


elsewhere, hath a special oversight of other 
oflieere of the household, for their good de- 
meanour in their offices, (LVieri.) 

* edf-fer-et, s. [Eng. co/er, and dim in. suff. 
-cf.j A little coffer, a casket* [Coffret.] 

cof-fer-iiig, cof-er-irig, pr, par., a., & t. 

[Coffer, r.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (S*s 
the verb]. 

C. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of enelosingor keep- 
ing in a coffer. 

IL Technically ; 

L Arch. : Panelling of a ceiling or 6offlte. 

2. Mining: Securing a shaft from leaking 
by ramming in clay between the casing ana 
the roek. 

* cof-fer-ship, s. [Eng. coffer, and -«Aip.] 
The office or position of a treasurer ; a trea- 
surership. 

"It Is true that In?Txm and his fellows are odlou* 
men, aud therefore nis Majesty pleased the people 
greatly to put him from the cqffership."— Sir IF. 
fialcigh : Remains. (La thorn.) 


cof-fin, *cof-fen, * cof- in, * cof-fyn, 

* cof-yn, * cof-yne, * cof-fing, s. [O. 

Fr. & tip. cofin; Ital. cojano, from Lat 
cophinus; Gr. «6<j> iros (Jcophinos) = a basket.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A basket 

" The! tokeo the relifes of broken gobetis tnelu# 
eq/yns.~— Wyclyffe : Matt . xlv. 20 . 

* 2, A casiug, a crust 

n Make a cofyne as to ur.xlle pye." 

Liber Curt Cocorum. p. 4L 

3. The box or ebest in whieh corpses are 
enclosed before being committed to the 
ground. 

H Coffins were In use in Egypt at a remote 
period of antiquity. Tha embalmed body of 
Joseph was laid in one tGen. 1. 26). This is 
the only mention made of coffins in the bible ; 
what were in use among the Jews were biers 
(2 Sam. iii. 31, Luke vii. 14.) Some of the 
Egyptian coffins were wood. There were fine 
sarcophagi of stone, some of whieh all covered 
with hieroglyphics are conspicuous objects in 
the Egyptian room of the British Museum. 
There were coffins of baked clay in Mesopota- 
mia. Cedar was used iu Athens for enclosing 
the remains of heroes, and marble and stone 
among the Romans. But among the classical 
nations the later practice at least was to burn 
the dead and deposit the ashes in an urn.. 
Burial has been nearly always the practice in 
the British Isles, and what* may be generally 
Called a coffin has existed from* the remotest 
time, its early form beiug a stone cist, while 
its later one is too well knowu to require de- 
scription. 

" Such »,vt the constitution of her mind that to the 
X^lisrlon of her nursery she could not hut adhere, 
without examination and without doubt, till &iie wu 
Uid iu her coffin ." — Macaulay . Hist. Eng., ch. x v. 

* 4. A bier. 


’* For meudyuye of cc^im that oirrya the coresee to 

— C /w < rch wu r dens' A cels, qf St. MichaeTt, 

Cornhill led. Overall), p. JL2 [Paries.) 

* 5. A paper case or bag in the form of a 
cone, used by grocers. 

" Cornet A cornet or coffin of paper."— Cotyravg. 

* 6. A seed- case or pod. 

II. Technically: 


1. Farriery: (See exlraet). 

'* of a horse, is the whole hoof of the fv^t above 
the coronet, including the 
coffin l>one. The erfffin boue 
Is a small spongy Bone, m- 
closed in the midst of the 
bool, and possessing the 
wh'>Je form of the foot" — 

Earner's Dictionary. 

2. Printing : The 

wooden frame inclosing 
the imposing- stone. 

3. J/inuiy : 

(1) An old exposed 

working. 



COFFIN EOXE OF A 
HORSE. 


(2) A mode of working, “open to grass," in 
which the bed of ore is uncovered, by casting 
up the ore and attle by 6tall-boards, from one 
to another, to the surface. 


4. Milhcork: One of the sockets in the eye 
of ths runner which receives the ends of the 
driver. The term is applied to other dej»res- 
sions, especially such as are hollowed or 
chipped out. 


Ti Obvious compounds : Coffin-lid , cvffi.tV' 
viaker. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot) 
or, wore, wiplf, work, who, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syr ian, so, ce — o. ey = a. qu = kw* 


coffin— coggledy 
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coffin-bone, s. 

Farriery: [Coffin, II. I], 

* coffin dam, e. [Coffer-dam.] 


coffin-ship, s. A term applied to a 
vessel which, from overloading or uuaca- 
worthiness from any cause, is daugerous. 

* odf-f in, v.t. [Coffin, 5 .] 

I. Lit. : To enclose in a coffin. 

•• My Krariou* silence, hall I 

Wouldit thou have laugh'd. hud I com# coffin'd 
home.'* SRakeep. : Coriolanu. t, It L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To enclose, to confine. 

" Devotion Is oot coffin'd lu a celL" 

John a alt: Poems, p. 69 (1646). 

2. To cover with a crust, us a pie. 

Coffined In orust." 

If. J onson : Mitn/ue qf OlpHoe. 

c<5f-f med, pa. par. & a. [Coffin, a.) 

* cof fing (1), s. [Coffin.] 

* cof fing (2), s. [Coff, v.] Exchange, barter. 

"To pay hot ri) ifi, quia the hall of the malt «cnt 
wrs ^evln quyt bo uinjiihlle Erie William lu cofffnjf 
for la i id la he put tlierfor in GrelnvalL"— Rentall of 
Orkn„ p. 7. A. l.sva. 

c<Sf fin-less, a. [Eng. coffin ; -less.) Without 
n coffin ; having no coffin. (IFifsoa.) 

oiSfT lo, a [Arab, kafala — a caravan.] A 
gang of slaves going to market. [Caufle.] 

* coff-ro, a [Coffer.] 

t cSf-frot, s. [Fr. dim. of coffre.) A small 
colfcr or casket. 

" Among them la a rectangular eojTr*>f, with a aat 
top. of the filth or sixth century.**— Athcruxinn, Nov. 
6th, i860. 

* cof -in, s . [Coffin, a] 

* cof-li. # oof-liche, * cof-Iy, adv . [A.S. 
cdjlice.] [Cof.] Quickly, readily ; with activity 
and quickness. 

" HU marsehal the mayater upon cullea 
And comaundee hym corly adores to Unco." 

K. Png. A Hit. roe mi ; C ten tinea, 1,427. 

* ed-f^Btnd', v.t, [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
found, v. (q.v.).] To found at the same time 
as another. 

"... originally eo/ounded by King Etbclbert with 
the Body of the Church."— Puller : Worthies ; London, 
1L 68. \Davic».) 

CO-foilnd -cr, e. [Pref. co = con, and founder 
(q.v.).] A joint fonndcr. 

", . . great booefoctors, or rather oofoumlers of this 
religious structure."— Weaver: Fun. Moaum., p. 613. 

coft, pa. par. or a. [Coff, v.) Bouglit. (Scofc/i.) 

* cofyn, * cofyne, s. [Coffin, a) 


•cofyr, a. [Coffer.] 


* cog (1). v. t. k f. [Wcl. coegio = to make void, 
to trick ; mg = empty. ] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To wheedle, to aeduce, to draw away by 
flattery or coaxing. 

" Chide mo no more. I’ll mouutobank Uiolr loves. 
Cog their hearts Iroin them, . . .'* 

6>7 mhnp. ; Coriolarms, UL 2. 

2. To obtnido or foist in by falsehood or 
deceit, to palm. 


(1) With in. 

•'The outcry 1*. thnt I ftbuso his demonstration 
by a falsification, by cogging In the word.'*— Tiltot ; 
Pruf. 


(2) With upon. 

" Fustlnu tragedies . . . have . . . been cogged u/x>n 
the town for masterpieces."— Dennis. 

3. To load or manipulate a die ao that it 
may fall as the thrower wishes ; to cheat. 
"But thea my study was to cog the dice." 

Drydcn: Permit, ant. ill. 


B. Intrans. : To wheedle, to seduce, to 

cajole or flutter ; to cheat or play false. 

" Mistress Ford. I cannot cog, 1 cannot prate 
mistress Ford." — Shaketp. : Merry IHpm qf Windsor, 

111. a. 


c$g (2), ' coggyn, v.t. [Coo (1)> M 

I. Literally: 

1. To furnish with cogs. 

*' Cogryn a my lie. 1*. Seiiriobnllo."— Prompt, Pare. 

2. The same ns to Cauk (q.v.). 

3. To place a stone or a piece of wood so 
ns to prevent the wheel ot' n earriaim from 
moving; as, '* Ye had better cog the wheel, or 
the curt will bo o'ei the brae.” (Scotch.) 

* II. Fig. : To c'og. 


cog (1), * cogge (1), * kog, s. [The ultimate 
etyinol. is doubtful, but the Eng. form is cog- 
nate with Ban. kog ; Sw. kugge. J 

1. Mach. : A tooth, cam, catch or lifter, which 
acts upon an object to move it ; as in the case 
of a gear-wheel ; the wiper on the shaft which 
lifts a trip-hammer, or the pestle of a stamp- 
mill ; tlio projection from the arbor of a atop- 
uiolion, or from a disk iu s register or feed- 
motion, etc. (Knight.) 

" A Cogge: Searioballum." — Cathol. Anglicttm. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) A projecting piece ou the end of a joist, 
which is In the nature of a tenon, and is re- 
ceived into a notch in a bearing timber, such 
as a wall-plate, the cog resting flush with the 
upper surface of the plate. 

(2) A longitudinal tenon projecting from one 
of the faces of a scarf-joint, and entering a re- 
cess in the face of the other timber, to prevent 
lateral deflection of the acarf-joiut. (Knight.) 

3. Mining: One of the supports of the roof 
of a mine ; a square of rough stones or coal. 

cog and round. An old-fashioned 
bucket-hoist, having a cog-wheel and lantern, 
the latter having atavea or rounds. 

cog-woir, s. An old-time narrow frieze 
goods, of course quality. [Cooware.] 

cog-whcel, s. 

1. Lit. : A wheel having teeth which work 
into similar ones on another wheel to impart 
motion thereto, or to receive it therefrom. 
The name— co£— allows the original mode of 
construction, in which cogs or pieces of wood 
were inserted into mortises in tiie face of a 
wheel. Wheels thus constructed are used 
under the names of rag or sprocket wheels, in 
connection with chains or lantern wheels, the 
latter having rounds or rundlea between disks. 

' The teeth of cog-wheels are now usually made 
solid with the rim, being cast therewith or cut 
thereupon. There are numerous varieties 
of cog-wheels, ns a spur-wheel, a crown or 
contrate wheel, a bevel or mitre wheel, and 
the pinion (q.v.). (Knight.) 

2. Fig. : The working parts of any machinery. 

"The life ol a peasant may he made a burden to hi in 
if he happens to olVend some loom her of the immense 
army of public servants wlm are the cogwheels ol the 
culos&al machine which the Minister of the Interior 
can move with a touch of his pen."— Tima. Nov. 18, 
1876. 

cog (2), cogue, cogie, s. [Keo.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A round wooden vessel made by a cooper, 
for holding milk, brose, liquor, &c. (Scotch.) 
f 2. A measure, the quarter of a peck. 

IL Fig. : An intoxicating liquor. 

" The suo that brightens up tbo scene 
Is friendship s kindly 

TannahiU : Poems, p. 178. 

cog-full, s. As much as a cog will hold. 

. . yo wadna Ihj the wanr of a cogfu' o' water 
before yo welcome your fmods." — Scott: Hob Roy, ch. 
xxjc.1. 

*cdg (3), 8. [Coo (1), v .) A trick, a cheat, a 
fraud. 

"So lettiim It for an ordinary cog amomrtt 
thorn, a half-witted man may see there Is not lung 
make* for them or their advanta^A**— M'afwHi; Qioxl- 
Itbeti of Religion and State (1602), p. Mti. 

* cog foist, 8, A cheat, a swindler. 

" A sack to put tills law-crack injf cog/olit in Instead 
of a pair of stocks.’*— Hawkins: Fng. Dr. ; WUy Re- 
gulled. 111. 307. (Daoloi.) 

•oog (4), * cogge (2), s. [Dut. & Ban. kog; 
leal, kuggr ^ a boat; Cornish, coc ; Wei. 
cwch : Low Lat. rocco, cogo.) [Cock (4), «.) 

1. A small vessel. 

’* Cog get with cablls cachyn to loude." 

Dcstruct. qf Troy, 1,077. 

2. A cock-hoat. 

* oog-bootc, s. [CocKnoAT.] 

* co’-gcn^c, co'-g$n £y, 5. [Eng. cogent; 
-er.cr, -envy. ] 

1. The quality of being cogent. 

2. Force, fctrength, weight of authority, or 
hiUjmnec. 

" An nrsuinent of cogence, we may a-»y. 

Why »ucli a one should keep himself away.** 

Vote per : Conocruition. 

* 06 -^o-ncr, *. [CONOENER.] 

* od-go -nl-al, a. [Conoenial.I 

"Coccalo 1» oftfii cltod by Ealtelals, a writer of a 
cogenlal cast**— H'«ir<ou .* //at. Fog. Poetry, II. AST. 


CO’-gent, a. [Lat. cogent, pr. par. of cogo a 
to compel.] 

1. Forcible, powerful, constraining. 

"The tongue whose strains were cogent as o nunanda. 
Revered at homo, and felt in foreign Und*." 

Cow per ; Retirement, 41L 

2. Convincing, irrcaistitle. 

**. . . this most cogent proof of a Deity."— Bentley. 

" Proofs of the vvemteogent deacrlpllou could be here 
adduced."— Tyndall : Fray qf Science (3rd ed.), vil. 111. 

•j Crabb thus distinguishes between cogent, 
forcible , and strong: ** Cogency applies to rea- 
sons individually considered \ force md strength 
to inodes of reasoning or expression : cogent 
reasons impel to decisive conduct ; strong con- 
viction is produced by forcible reasoning con- 
veyed in strong language . . (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

cd-gent-l£, adv. [Eng. cogent; -ly.] In a 
cogent manner ; with force or authority ; for- 
cibly, strongly, convincingly. (Hurd.) 

* COg'-ers, 3. pi. [Said to be from Lat. cogito 

= to think.] 

Ilist, : A political debating club founded in 
1755. They held their meetings at Cogers’ 
Hall, a public-house in Brido Lane, Bridge 
Street, Blackfriars. 

* cog ged (1), pa. par . or a. [Coa (1), v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As ailj. : Falsified. 

" Notwithstanding tlila cogged number of bla pro- 
vincial nynods, and private decree*. . . .**— Bp . Rail I 
Honour of tho Married Clergy, p. 248. 

cogged (2), pa. par. or a. [Coo (2), t>.] 
cog -ger (1), «. [Eug. coff (I), v. ; - tr .] 

1. A wheedler, a ttsttcrcr, a beguiler. 

2. One who cheats at dice ; a sharper. 

" A traveller, a ganiMter, and a cogger."— Uarhigton: 
F pig rams, 1,633. 

cog'-ger (2), e. [Eng. coff (2), v. ; -cr.] 

Mining : One who builds up the roof sup- 
per! s or coga. 

* edg'-ger-y, s. [Eng.co gger;-y.] Fraud, deceit 

"Tills is a second false surmise or c oggcrle of the 
Jesuits tokeepthelenorantln error."— U'aUow : Quod- 
liheli of Religion and State (1602), p. 196. 

Cog gef-hall, s. k a. [See dcf. A) 

A. As substantive : 

Geog. : A market-town and parish ia Essex. 

B. adj. : Made at the place described 
under A, or in any way pertaiuing to it. 

Coggeshall-wfiltes, s. pi. 

Weaving : White baize, insnufactured at 
Coggoshall. 

cog'-gie, s. [A dimin. of cog ( 2), a.] A email 
keg or wooden vessel. 

" An' I boe seen their toggle fou.** 

Burn* : A Dream. 

* COg -gmg (1), pr. par., a., k s. [Coo (1), r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As aubst. : Wheedling, flattery, cajoling, 
cheating. 

" Nay, uay, I do be**©ch you iravo your cogging." 

Bvaum. A FUt. : Scom.ru < Lady. 

cog'-ging (2), pr. par., a., k $. [Coo (2), t>.] 
A. k B. As pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Mach. : The net of furnishing with cogs ; 
cogs. 

2. Arch. : Tho same as Caulki.no (q.v.). 

cog’-gie (gle as gel), s. [Eng. cog (4), a., 
and dimin. suflT. -fc.J 

1. A little boat, a cockboat. 

2. A small stone, a pebble, n cobble. 

" Struckcti with all the might iu;*! nst a liord toggle.' 
—Sander*} a, 207. 

cogglc-stoue, s. [COOQLE (2), CoilBLE- 

STONE.J 

cog' glo, oog -lo, v.t. [Prob. from cog, s., 
from the rocking of a boat.] 

1. To cause anything to rock, or move from 
side to side, so ss lo seem ready to be overset. 

2. To prop up, to support. 

* cog-gle d^ t a. [Eng. coggle; d connective ; 
-w.J Uiekety, coggly. 

"Take care of that »t*j>-lodd*r : it is coggledy f— 
X fits FJyeicortH : Helen, ch. u» (Dat-icw.) 


boil, b6$: poilt, ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9M11, bonvh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect ^epophon, e^lst -Ing. 

-clan, -tlan = sban. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -^lon, H«lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -blc, -glo, A:c. ~ b^l. gel. 
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cogg-lmg, cogg-lin, 3 . [Coogle, v .] A 
support, a prop. 

cogg'-Iy, cogg -lie, a. [Scotch cogglfe ); -y.] 
Snaking, tottering. 

“I thooght— that the sure and stedfast earth Itself 
was grown comply beneath my feet, as 1 mounted the 
pulpit ."— A nnals of the Parish, p. 193. 

* coghc, s. & V. [Couoh, 5. & t'.] 

" Coghe : vbi hosief—Cathol. A nglicum. 

•coghen, v.i. [CouaH.] 

* Cog-I-ta hil'-i-ty, s. [Eng. cogitable ; -ity.] 
Coueeivahleness : capability of being appre- 
hended in the thought. 

COg-l-ta-ble, a. [Lat. cogitabilis, from cogito 
= to think over, to reflect : co = con ; agito, 
freq. of ago = to drive.) Capable of being 
thought or meditated on ; conceivable. 

" But, m creation is cogitable by ns only as a putting 
forth of divine power, . . .‘—Sir if. Hamilton : Dis- 
cussions. p. 593. 

* cog-I-ta-bund , a. [Lat. cogitabundus.] Full 
of thought ; meditating deeply ; thoughtful. 

" Ad accumulation and ostentation of thoughts 
which Is meant to he a refutation In full of all poetry 
less ccgitabund.'— L. Hunt. 

•cog-l ta bund I-tjr, s. [Eng. cogitabnnd; 
- ity .] Deep thought, meditation, or study. 

COg'-I-tate, iu. [Lat. cogito = to think on or 
reflect : co = con ; ngito, freq. of ago — to 
drive.] To think, to reflect, to meditate. 

" . . the life of the body w entertained In still coy- 
Uatlng. . . “—Donne: Hist. Septuag int (1633). p. 10L 

o6g-I-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. cogitatio t from cogito 
= to think, to reflect.! 

1. The art or process of thinking; medita- 
tion ; mental speculation or reflection. 

•’ * Our cogitations this way have been drawn. 

These are the points,' the Wanderer said, . . 

Wordsworth : Reunion, bk. v. 

• 2. A parpose or design meditated on. 

"The kins, perceiving that his desires were intern- 

S unte. and his cogitations vast and irregular, . . ." — 
aeon : Hen . 17/. 

* 3. The iatellect, the mind, the reasoning 
powers. 

" Having their cogitations darkened, and being 
strangers from the life of God, from the ignorance 
which Is in them."— Hooker. 

4. That which is thought or meditated on ; 
the subject or result of thought. 

•• C7ir. Yes, but greatly agaiast my will ; especially 
my inward and carnal cogitations, . . ." — Bunyan : 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

• cog'-l-ta-tive, a. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. engitativus, from cogito — to think, to 
reflect.) 

1. Having the power of thought or medita- 
tion ; pertaiaing to thought. 

. . some cogitative substance, some incorporeal 
Inhabitant within us, which we call spirit." — Bentley. 

2. Given up to thought or meditation. 

" Being by nature eomewhat more co git at ire " — 
Wotton : Lords Essex and Buckingham. 

• cog-I-ta-tlv-i-ty, s. TEng. cog{fnfiv(c); 
-if;/.] Capacity for thought ; fitness or apti- 
tude for thinking or meditating. 

"To make mere matter do all this la to change the 
nature of It; to change death into life. Incapacity of 
thinking Into cogit iitivity."— Wollaston. (Latharr ) 

1 cog'-I-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who thinks 
or reflects ; a thinker. 


II. Technically: 

1. Roman Law: The cognati were all those 
descended from the same person, whether 
male or female ; whilst agnati were cognate of 
the male sex, who traced their descent through 
males, and were of the same family. (IFm. 
Smith.) Wharton calls a cognate a relation 
by the mother’s side. A cognate is related by 
conception ; thus a person s mother, grand- 
mother, daughter's children, and maternal 
uncle and aunt are his or her cognates. Ag- 
nates (agnati or adgnati), on the contrary, are 
related by generation, i.e., by the father’s side. 
A man's sou, brother, paternal uncle, and their 
children, as also his own daughter and sister, 
are agnated to him and are his agnates. 
(IFAurfon.) 

2. Philol. : Applied to words springing from 
the same original root. 

B. As substanjive : 

* 1 . Lit. : One who is akin or allied by 
blood ; a blood-relation. 

2. Fig. : One of a number of things allied 
iu nature or origin. 

cog-nato ness, s. [Eng. cognate ; -n«ss.] 
The quality or state of being cognate. 

COg-na'-ti, s. pi. [Lat.] [Coonate, a., II. L] 
Law : Relations on the mother's side. 

* cog-na'-tlon, * cog-na-$i-onn, a. [Lat. 

cognatio, from cognatus = a relation by blood.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Relationship by blood ; kindred, kinship. 

"... his cognation with the^Eacldes . . ."—Sir T. 
Browne: J titcell. Tracts, p. 159. 

2. A relatioa by blood. 

" Go to the loond and to my cognacioun"— Wycliffe : 
Generis xxiv. 4. 

II. Fig. : A participation in the same 
nature ; relation, kindred. 

" He Induceth us to ascribe effects unto causes of no 
cognation."— Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

II 1. Followed by the prep. with. 

. . their mere cognation xcith each other." — 
Watts: Improvement of the Mind, 

2. Followed by the prep. to. 

". . . near cognation to ingratitude, . . JSoulA. 

cog - 111 -&C ( g silent), s. [Coonao.] 

* cog-nis Hjl-hle, a. [Cognoscible.] 

cog ni-§or', cog-ni §©e (or g silent), 5 . 

[COONIZOR, COONIZEE.] 

cSg-m'-tlon, s. [Lat. cognitio , from cognitus, 
pa. par. of cognosce = to know ; co = con ; 
•no sco (orig. gnosco ) = to come to know.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of knowing or becoming ac- 
quainted with ; knowledge. 

2. That which is known or apprehended 
with the understanding. 

3. Acknowledgment, recognition. 

II. Law: Cognizance; judicial investiga- 
tion. 

* cog'-m-tive, a. [Fr. cognitif. As if from a 
Lat. cognitivus, from copnif-us, ra. par. of cop* 
nosco = to know.] Having the power or 
quality of knowing or apprehending by the 
understanding. 

"Unle*s the understanding employ and exercise ite 
cognitive or apprehensive power . . Sermons. 


•cog -man, 9 . [Con. s., and man.] A dealer 
in coarse" cloth. (Wright.) 

Cog nac (pron. cdn'-y&C), s. [The name of 
a town in the department of Charente, France.] 

1. The town named in the etymology. 

2. A kind of French brandy, named after 
the town where it is made. It is the finest 
kind of brandy. [Branoy.] 

-COg'-nate, a. & s. [Lat. cognatus: co = con: 
gnatns — natus , pa. par. of nascor = to be 
born.] 

A. .4s adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Kindred, of the same race; allied 
by blood. 

2. Fig. : Of the same or a similar natuie ; 
kindred or allied. 

"Some neuter cognate substantive.” — Johnsom : 
Hoctes S’ottinghamicce, p. 82. 

H Followed by to. 

*' . . praportionAhle and cognate to their figures, . . .* 
— Howell : Letters, iv. 60. 


cog’-ni-za-hle (or g silent), a. IO. Fr. cognot- 
snble ; Fr." connaissable ; from O. Fr. cognoistre ; 
IY. connaitre; Lat. cognosce = to know.] 


1. Ord. Lang.: Capable of being known or 
apprehended with the understanding ; per- 
ceptible ; recognizable. 


11 No cognizable vestiges, no more 
Tina of this breath, which frames itself in words." 

Wordsworth: Excursion hk. vli. 


2. Law: Coming within the cognizance of 
the law ; fit to be a subject of judicial investi- 
gation. 

"Some are merely of ecclesiastical cognizance ; others 
of a mixed nature, such as are cognisable both in the 
ecclesiastical and secular oourts."— Ayliffe : Parse gon. 


t c6g / -ni-za-bly (or g silent), ad [Eng. cog- 
ni 2 ubl e); -y.] Ip a cognizable manner ; per- 
ceptiply. 

©og / -ni-**ii$«, t c6n'-u-£on$e, • cog'-m- 
saun 9 C (Eng), cog-no-scance (Scotch), 
(or g silent), 6. [O. Fr. cognisance ; Fr. con- 

naissnnee, from Low Lat. cognosce nt in, frnm 
cognosco — to know.] 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
vr, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

* 1. Knowledge or apprehension with tb# 
understanding. 

"... the acquisition of a distinct and precise cog- 
nizance of the characters of the adults of the onuig 
and chimpanzee. a ‘— Owen; Classif. of the Mammalia 
led. 1859), p. 68 . 

“ But what if light be but a sensation? and. whether 
or n«. how else have we any cognizance of light?"— 
Ingleby : Int rod. to Metaphysics, p. 9. 

* 2. Recognition. 

"Who, soon as on that knight his eye dld’glonc* 
Eltitoones uf him had perfect copnurtuce.* 

Bpcnser: F. Q., II. t SL 

3. Judicial notice or trial; the hearing or 
determining of a cause judicially. 

** It is worth the while, however, to consider how we 
may discountenance and prevent those evils which the 
law can take no cognizance of.“— L' Estrange. 

4. Knowledge of a fact. 

* II. Fig. : Any mark or sign by which a 
thing may be known or identified. 

"Plan. And, by my soul, this nale and angry rose, 
As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate." 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., it 4. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) The hearing or determining of a cause ; 
judicial notice or knowledge. 

(2) An acknowledgment or confeesioa, as an 
acknowledgment of a fine. 

(3) The aeknowledgment of the defendant, 
in replevin, that he took the goods, with the 
allegation that he did it legally, as the bailiff 
of another person who had a right to distrain. 

(4) A claim made in answer to a suit, whea 
the defendant, being any person or body cor- 
porate, has the franchise of holding pleas 
within a particular limited jurisdiction. Upon 
this claim of cognizance, if allowed, all pro- 
ceedings shall cease in the superior court, 
the plaintiff being at liberty to pursue hie 
remedy ia the special jurisdiction. (Black- 
stone: Comment , bk. iii., ch. xi.) 

2. Heraldry: 

(1) A badge worn to show the particular 
society, master, or body to which the wearer 
belongs. 

". . - In their livery coat*, wJth cognizances, . . . 
mode the king a bow. —fla con : Hist, of the Deign of 
Henry VII. 

(2) A coat of arms ; a crest. 

"... the cognizance of Bichard of Gloucester." — J. 
H. Jesse: Memoirs of King Hi chard III., cli. Vi. 

*3. Divinity: An epithet applied to the 
Creed, and the Sacraments. 

•‘ AU believing persona, and all charches congregated 
In the name of Christ, . . . eating of the same bread, 
and drinking of the same cup. are united in the same 
cognizance, and so known to he the eaine church."— 
Bp. Pearson : Exposition of the Creed, art lx. 

•J Cognizance of pleas: A privilege granted 
by the king to a city or town, to hold pleas of 
all contracts, &c., within the liberty of the 
franchise. 

cogf-nl-zauit (or g silent), a. [0. Fr. cogni- 
zant : Ft' connaisant, from O. Fr. cognoistre: 
Fr. connaitre; Lat. cognosco = to know.] 

1. Ord. Iding. : Having cognizance or know- 
ledge of ; knowing, apprehending. 

"Cognizant of ite history, aware of the principle* 
hy which the English chief# are marshalled, . . 
Brougham : Statesmen of George III. l-Si r. S, Ro- 
millu.) 

2. Law: Competent to take judicial notice 
of any act or cause, upon which a judge is 
bound to act without having it proved in 
evidence, such as the old history of the 
country, the procedure of Parliament, the 
existence of peace or war, A*c. But he is not 
bound to take cognizance of even the most 
notorious current events or of the laws of 
foreign countries. 

• cog nize', v.t. [Lat. cognosco = to know.] 
To have knowledge or perception of ; to take 
notice of. 

“ A» the reuonlng focnlty can deal with no facts 
until they are cognized by it— as until they are cog- 
nized hy it they are to it mm -existent— it follows lh*t 
in !>eing cogwzed, that is. in becoming belief#, they 
begin to exist relatively to our reason."— Herbert 
Spencer ; Principles of Psychology, p. IS. 

• cog -nl- zee, * cog'-m-see (or g silent), «. 

[Eng. c ogniz(e ) ; -ee.J 

Low: lie to whom a fine in lands or tene- 
ments is acknowledged. (Cowel.) 

" And hy Indenture declared the nse# to the cognises 
and hi# heir*."— ColUnson : On Idiots, Ac., vol. L, p. 
43 L 

• cog'-ni-zor, * cog-ni-sor, * cog ni -sour 

(or <7 silent), s. [Eng. c ogniz(t) ; -or.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p£t, 
Syrian, ne, ce — 6. ey — a. qu — kw. 


cognomen— coherently 
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Law: He that passes or acknowledges a 
fine in lands or tenements to another. One 
that acknowledges the right of the plain - 
tiff or cojpizee in a fine; a defendant. 

( Blackstone 7 ) 

• The deforciant or e ngnitour acknowledges 
ett) the right to be lu the plalutUr or cognUee. —JitacK- 
iiortt, hk 11., c. 21. 

cog-nd -men, g. [Lat cog = con ; n onion = 
a name.] 

1. Horn. Antiq.: A surname; the family 
name amongst the Homans, being the last of 
the three names by which each person was 
distinguished. 

2. (Jen. : A title, style, nr name. 

* cog-nSm in-al* a. A s. [Lat. cognomen, 
gemt. co<7HOwin(i5); -at) 

A. As adjective : 

1 Of or pertaining to a cognomen or 
surname, of the nature or character of a 
surname. 

"As a cognominal addition."— Pearson : On the 
Or ted, nrt- 4. 

2. Having or bearing the same name. 

B. As subst. : One who bears the eame 
name ; a namesake. 

*« nor the don-flali ©t sea much more make out 
tbe doK of the laud, than hl» cognominal or namesake 
Id tbo Leavens. "— Browne : Vulgar Errour*. 

•cog nom'-in-ate, v.t. [Lat cogrumino, 
from cognomen = a surname.] To name, to 
designate. 

"Thie eminent man whom I coffnombwfed Cyclops 
diphrelates. De quincey ; Eng. Mad Coach. (Davies.) 

* cog- nom-in-a’-tion, s. [Lat. cognominatio , 
from cognomen, geuit. cognominis.] 

1. A cognomen ; a surname or family name. 

2. A name given or added from any accident 
or cause ; a title, a nickname. 

" Pocnpey deserved the name Great : Alexander, of 
the same cognomlnatlon, was generollwlmo of Greece. 
—Broun le ; Vulgar Errourt. 

cog nom'-in-ize, v.t. [Lat. cognomen ; Eag. 
suit, -tze.] To name, to call. 

* cog-no- 89*1190, s . [Coonlzanci:.] A badge, 
in heraldry. 

* o6g-no89e', * cog-noss, v.t. & i. [Lat. 

cognosco : co = con ; nosco (orig. gnosco) = to 
come to know.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. To examine, to survey. 

"The B«n»rHl resolved In person to cognosce the 
entry Into Newcastle. Spalding, L 256. 

2. To adjudge, to adjudicate, to determine 
after au investigation ; to decide, to declare. 

“George Douglas's elder brother waa cognosced 
nearest agnate."— Chalmers : Mary, L 27a 

3. To scrutinize the character of a person, 
or the state of a thing, with a view to a deci- 
«ion, or to regulate procedure. 

•*. . . to meet, sit ftnd cog no ICO Mr. Andrew Loalo 
minister at lUyne, . . ."—Sp<tlding, IL VI. 

II. ScofcA Law : 

1. To pronounce a person to be an idiot, or 
mad, by the verdict of an inquest ; a forensic 
term. 

"... the son ought to be declared or cognosced an 
Idiot by the seuUmce of a Judge. Ersklne : Inst., pp. 
140, 14 L 

2. To survey lands with a view to a division 
of property. 

“The salds lftiui* being cognosslt, meathit, malrchit, 

, , "—Contract, A. 1W4. Memorial Dr. Wilton of Fal- 
kirk v. Forbes of Calendar, p. X 

B. /afrans. : To adjudicate. 

"Doth it belong to us to receive the complftloU of 
tlie Wing's people, to cognosce upon his actions, or 
limit his pleasure?"— Drummond: Speech, May 2. 
1MV. 

• cog ni»s' 99x190, 9 . [Lat. coynoscenfui, from 
connnxco — to know.] 

1. The act or state of knowing or appre- 
hending; knowledge, cognizance. 

*’ And yet of that near object hav© no cognoseence.'’ 
Dr If. More .Song of the Soul. 111. 2. 61. 

2. A eognizance, a Ixndge. 
cognosconto (as eftn yd ahSn'-to), pi. 

cognoscenti (as con yo shen'-ti), «. 

(Hal cnquivtccntr, conoscente, pr. par. of cono- 
fterre ; I>nt . cognosco =s to know.] One who 
knows thoroughly nr understands a subject* 
a connoisseur, an adept, an expert. 

“ Ask ft penwm of the mast refined musical trut©. an 
absolute cognoscente, If you please.*— .1/oson • 
Church Musick. p. 77. 


cog nos-ci-bil'-i-ty, f [Eng. cognoscible ; 

. ity .] The quality of being cognoscible, or 
apprehended with the understanding. 

" The cog'noidbdit } / of GikI U manifest In and by 
them."— Barrow ; Expot. of the Creed. 

cog-n6s'-9i-ble, a. [Lat. cognoscibilis ; from 
cognosco = to know.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of being known or 
apprehended ; perceptible. 

" Matter* intelligible aodco^rtc>*rf6f©."— Mate: Origin 
Of Mankind. 

2. Law : Cognizable ; liable to or proper for 
judicial investigation. 

", . . io tli© higb-commlMlou w© medlcd with no 
chilbc not coyno$clbl4 thti*" — ArchbiiJwp Laud: 
Diary, <tc. 9 I. m 

• cog-nos'^I-tlve, a. [Formed on the an- 
alogy of other adj. in -ive, from Lat. cognosco 
— to know, aa if from a Lat. cog noscitivua.) 
Having the power or quality of knowing ; ap- 
prehending, cognitive. 

»• I suppose prescience to ho (in act of tho uuder- 
standing, (ft# likewise all science.) which aloo© la cog- 
notcUive."—Bp. Barloxo: flemaint, p. 673. 


"cog nost, v.i. [Coonosce.I Spoken of two 
or more persons who are sitting close together, 
conversing familiarly with an air of secrecy, 
and apparently plotting some mischief. 
(Scotch.) 

* cog nos tin, s. [Coc.nost, v.] The set of 
sitting close together in secret conference, aa 
above described. 

cog-no-vlt, s. [Lat. = he acknowledges ; 
third pers. sing. perf. ind. of cognosco — to 
know.] 

Law: An acknowledgment by a defendant 
In a cause that the plaintiffs case is just and 
true ; in which case, in order to save costs, 
judgment is allowed to go by default, no ap- 
pearance being made on behalf of the de- 
fendant. 

c $g'_gter, s. [Etyinol. doubtful. Jamieson 
suggests IccL kuga = to force.] The person 
who, in the act of swingling flax, first breaks 
it with a swiug-bat, and then throws it to 
another. 

co-guard '-i-an (» silent), a. [Pref. co = con, 
and guardian (q.v.).] One joined with 
snother in the position of a guardian ; a joint 
guardian. 

cogue, s. [Coo (2), «.] A small wooden vessel. 

"They drink it out of the co^u©.“— i/«f©rn Account 
Of Scotland {MO). 

oog / -ware, s. [Eng, cog, s.; and ware.) 

1, Goods carried in a cog. 

2. A coarse, narrow*, cloth-like frieze, used 
by the lower classes in the sixteenth century. 

( Halliwell .) 

cog'-wood, s. [Eng. cog, and wood.] 

Bot. : A plant, Ceanothua Chloroxylon, 

«j Jamaica Cogwood : Ilernandia sonora. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

oo-hab'-it, v.L [Lat. coAnMfo = to dwell to- 
gether with : co = con, and Aabifo = to dwell.] 

1. Gen , ; To live in tho same place with an- 
other ; to reside in company. 

•• The Philistine* were worsted by thecnpt!vat*d nrk, 
which fonucod their country more them ft conquer! n* 
ermy : they wero not able to cohabit with thnt holy 
thing "—South. 

2. Spec. : To live together as husband and 
wife. 

" H© knew her not to be hi* own wife, and yet had ft 
dealgo to cohabit with her iwi euoli ."— Fiddct Sermon*. 

* co-h&b'-it-ant, «. [Lat. cohabitans, pr. par. 
of cohabito = to live together.] One who re- 
sides in the same plsicc with another ; an in 
habitant of tho same place. 

The opprMMjed ludiiin* protcit again* t tliat henven 
wiicro the Spaniard* are to bo their coAuOifanf*. — 
Decay of Chrttttan 1‘iety. 

* cd-h&b'-It-ato, v.L rrref. co = con , and 
Kng. hnbitate (q.v.).] To live together, to 
cohabit. 

" Shall tii© grace* of God cohabltate with the vice* of 
SaUii?” — Adolf ni ; Serin., li. 30«. 

co-hAb it-a -tion, s. [Lat. cohabitatto, from 
co/uihifo — to live together.] 

• 1. Gen. : Tho act or state of living In the 
same place or together with another. 

" . . to nubmit to rub-* of ©quality, and mak© law* 
by compact ; In urdi-r to their peaceable coAdfcifarfrm. 
—Haiti welt : Excellence of Moral i'lrtu©. p. 7ft. 


2. Spec. : The act or state of living together, 
as husband and wife. 

* co bab-it-cr, «. [Eng. cohabit ; -o*.] One 
who lives with another ; a cohabitant, a 
fellow citizen or townsman. 

. . cohabiteri of the same reglno."— Hobbot : 
Thucydidet. bk. iv. 

cb-hab -it-Ihg, pr. par., a., & *. [Cohabit.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ jxzrfiefp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or atate of living toge- 
ther ; cohabitation. 

co heir (pron. co ar), s. [I^at. coharcs: co= 
con ; hoircs — an heir. ] One associated with 
others in an inheritance ; a joiat-heir. 

CO-heiXMJSS (pron. 06^ iir -cssX «. [Eng. co- 
heir ; -ess. ] A female entitled to share in an 
inheritance with others ; a joint-heiress. 

* cd-hclp'-cr, 8 . [Pref. co — con, and helper 
(q.v.).] A coadjutor, a helper, a co-operator. 

CO Uer'-ald, s. [Pref. co=.con, and herald 
(q.v.) ] * A joint herald ; one who acts as a 
herald jointly with another. 

co-he'ro, v.i. [Lat. coftcrrco = to stick toge- 
ther : co = con ; h&rco — to atick, to adhere.] 

L Lit. : To atick or adhere together ; to 
hold fast one ta another, as parts of the same 
mass. 

" Two piece* of marble, having their surface exactly 
plain, polite, aud applied to each other ia such a 
mamier a* to Intercept the air, do coAere flriuly toge- 
ther a* oue." — Woodward. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To be consistent, to agrea; to follow 
regularly and in due order of connection. 

"They Iiavc l«eo Inserted where they best seemed to 
cohere.' —Burke . Thoughtt on Scarcity, preface. 

* 2. To fit, to agree. 

" Hed time cohered with place, or place with wi»liiug.* 
Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, ii. L 

co-her -9x190, cd-her'-en-9y, s . [Vr. co- 

herence; Lat. cohcerentia , from cohtrreo — to 
stick together, to cohere.] 

I. Lit. : The state or condition of bodies in 
which their parts cohere or are joined toge- 
ther from any cause ; a sticking or adhering 
together ; a union of parts. 

“The pressure of tho air will not explain, nor can b« 
a cause of, the coherence of the particle* of air them- 
eel yet."— Locke. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Connection, dependence ; the relation of 
parts or things to each other. 

2. Agreement, consistency ; due connection 
in reasoning. 

•• Coherence of discourse, and a direct tendency of ait 
the parts of It to the argument In hand, . . .'—Locke: 
Preface to St. Paid't Epistle*. 

3. Agreement or unity between members of 
a body or community, Ac. 

"The seinblabl© coherence of hie men'* spirits aud hla" 
2 Henry IV., v. 1. 73. 


CO-ber -ent, a. [Fr. coherent, Lat. coZwoth*, pr. 
par. of cbhareo - to cohere, to stick together.] 

I. Lit. : Cohering, sticking, or adhering to- 
gether ; united as parts of the same mass. 

"To the observer ou the summit of Mount Rlanc ths 
bin© i* os uniform and coherent as if it formed the 
surface of the most closcgralned solid,. . . — 7'yndaU: 
Frag, of Science, Srd ©d., vll. 1 52. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Connected, united. 

«... I lotted down my thoughts regarding it in- 
tending afterward*, if time i^rmittod. to work them 
up into o coherent whole.’— Tyndall : Frag of Science, 
Srd ©d., tit. 41. 4'i 

2. Consistent, agreeing; following In due 
order or connection, not contradictory. 

« 3. Of persons: Consistent, logical. 

" A coherent thinker, . . ira««; Logic*. 

* 4. Agreeing, suitable, fit, convenient, ac- 
cordant. 

" That time and placcj with tbl* deceit »o lawful, 
M “ y Sao 'keti^T^AU'* Well that Ends Welt, lit. 7. 

t 5. Intelligible. (Seldom used except lu 
the negative compound, incofterenf, q.v.X 

• oo hcr-cn tif-Ic, a. [Eng. coherent ; -4 
connective; stiff. -Jic, frx^m I>at. facio = to 
make, to cause.] Causing coherence or cohe- 
sion. 

" Ooiie»it©or cohrrentiflc force." — Coleridge. 

co her cnt-15^, od*’. [Eng. coherent ; -jy.] 
In a coherent manner, oonnectedly, with due 
connection or coherence. 


Church Mutick. p. 77. * 

Doll hoV: poitt, Jo^l ; cat. 5 cU. chorus. 5 hln. bench: go. 6cm; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, oylst ph = fc 
-clan. tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = ehun ; -tlon, -?lon = zhun. -tious. -sious, -cions = shus. -blc, -dlo. ie.-b 9 l, <ld. 
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•• None of the events follow one another coherently " 
Buckle : Civilisation, ch. Ut. 


“ Which abstract juid cohob ate seven tiinei.“— Green- 
hill : Art of Embalming, p. 334. 


co-hcr -ing, pr. par. or a. [Cohere ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Fasteaiog together ; used of homo- 
geneous parts. 

* co-hcr -I-tor, s. [Pref. co=con, and heritor 
(q.v.).] A joint inheritor or lieir. 

* cd-he§ i-bir-l-ty, s. [Eng. cohesxblc ; -ity.) 
The quality of being cohesible ; capability of, 
or tendency to, cohesioa ; cohesiveness 

* CO-he' si trie, a. [Lat. columns), pa. par. 
of cofotreo = to cohere, to stick together ; 
and Eug. suff. -abZe.] Capable of cohesiou ; 
cohesive. 

co he'-sion (sion as zh&n), s. [Fr. cohesion, 
from Lat. cohce<nis t pa. par. of cohaereo — to 
cohere, to stick together.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The act of sticking or joining together ; 
coherence. 

“. . . the little polybedra become converted into 
lamina*. semmted from each other by surfaces of weak 
cohesion, and the infallible result will be a tendency 
to cleave at right angles to the line of pressure. — 
Tyndall: Fray qf Science { 3rd ed.), xlv. 413. 

2. The state or condition of cohering or 
ati eking together. 

"What cause of thoir cohesion can you find!" 

Blackmorc. 

Fig.: Connection, dependence, rela- 
tion, coherence. 

"In their tender years, ideas that have no natural 
cohesion come to be united in their heads." — Locke. 

B. Technically: 

1. Xnt. Phil.: The force which unites two 
molecules of the same nature ; ns, for instance, 
two molecules of iron or two molecules of 
water. It is strongly excited in solids, less 
strongly in liquids, and not at all in gases. 

It varies not meiely according to the nature 
of different bodies, hut also with the arrange- 
ment of molecules in the same body ; thus the 
tempering of steel alters the molecular ar- 
rangement in that substance, with the effect 
also of altering its cohesion. Tenacity, hard- 
ness, ductility, &c., arise from modifications 
of cohesion. (G’anof.) 

2. Bot. : The union of one organ with 

another, or any two parts which in their 
normal state are separated. 

co he sive, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
cohfvsivus , from cohresus, pa. par. of cohoereo = 
to cohere, to stick together.] 

1. Having the tendency to cohere or stick 
together, or to form a mass. 

"The nests are hnllt of strong cohejire clay, ..." 
—Sir J. E. Tennent: Ceylon, pt. 11.. ch. vi 

2. Having the power or quality of cansing 
to cohere or unite in a mass. 

* co he'-sive-Iy, ado. [Eng. cohesive ; -?y.] 
In a cohesive manner ; by way of or with co- 
hesion. 

cohc-sive-ness, $. [Eng. cohesive ; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : The quality of being cohesive ; a 
tendency to cohere or unite iuto a mass, so 
as to resist separation. 

*2. Fig. : Coherence, consistency, agree- 
ment 

", . . the style loses its cchesireness, — " — Goldsmith: 
Essays. 

> co-hib'-it, * co-hib-ite, v.t. [Lat. cohibi- 
tnm , sup. of cohibeo = to restrain : co = con ; 
habeo= to have, to hold.] To restrain, to 
hinder. 

" It was scarce possible to eoftiMfe peoples talk."— 
Forth .- Life of Ld. Guilford, L {Davies.) 

* CO hib'-it-ed, pa. par. or a. [Cohi bit.] 

* co-hlb -lt-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Cohibit.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of restraining or 
hindering ; restraint, cohibition. 

* c6-hlb I -tion, s. [Lat. coftibifio.] [Co- 
rn aiT.] Restraint, hinderance. (Bagwell.) 

* co-hob ate, v.t. [Fr. cohober; Sp. k Port. 
cokobar , from Low Lat. cohobo. Probably of 
Arabic origin.] To return the distilled liquor 
to the ramaioing matter in the still and distil 
il again ; to repeat the process of distillation. 


* co-hob-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Cohobate.] 

¥ co-hob -acting, pr. par., o., & s. [Cohob- 
ate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of repearing the pro- 
cess of distillation ; cohobation. 

co-hob-a-tion, s. [Fr. cohobation; Sp. co- 
hobacion, from Low Lat cokobatio , from co- 
hobo. ] The operation of distilling the same 
liquid continually with fresh portions of the 
same substance, as with flowers, leaves, kc., 
so that the essential oils and other volatile 
substances accumulate in the distillate. 

" Cohobation Is the pouring the liquor distilled from 
any thing back upou the remaining matter, and dis- 
tilling it agaiu.“— Locke. 

* co -horn, s. [Coehorn.] 

cd-hort, s. [Fr.. Sp., k Port, cohorte ; Lat. 
cchors (genit. coftorfis).] [Court.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as 11. 

2. Any number or body of warriors. 

" He ceased : aud the archaugelic power prepared 
For swift descent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim." J tilton : P. L., hk. adL 

"The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And hia cohorts were gleamiug m purple and gold." 

Byron: The Dcf ruction <\f Sennacherib. 

IL Roman Antiq. : A division of the Roman 
army, the tenth part of a legion, containing 
three maniples or six centuries. The number 
of men varied with that of the legion, the ten 
cohorts always containing an equal number. 
When the legion numbered 4,000 men, the 
cohort consisted of 60 triarii, 120 principes, 
120 hastati, and 100 velites, in all 400 men. 
The centurion of the first century of the first 
maniple of the first cohort was the guardian 
of the eagle or colours of the legion, and 
hence the first cohort was always regarded as 
superior in dignity to the others. 

* CO-hort', v.t. [Lat. cohortor : co = con ; hortor 
= to exhort, to encourage.] To encourage, to 
exhort, to cheer. 

cohorta'-tion, s. [Lat. cohortatlo, from 
cohortor = to exhort, to encourage : co = con ; 
hortor = to exhort.] Exhortation, encourage- 
ment by words. (Bailey.) 

cd-hort'-a-tive, o. [As if from a Lat. co- 
hortativus.] That exhorts ; pertaining to co- 
hoitation ; esp. in Hebrew grammar used to 
denote the paragogic future, which can gener- 
ally be translated by prefixing let me t let us to 
the verh. (Used also substantively.) 

co'-hosh, s. [An American -Indian word.] 

Bot. : An American name for plauts of the 
genera Actaea aud Leontice. 

B'lte Cohosh: Leontice thalictroides. 

co-hu'ne, s. [Native name.] 

Bot. : Attalca cohune, a palm-tree which 
grows io Honduras. 

cohune oil, s. An oil obtained from the 
fruit of AffaZca cohune. 

4 col, a. [Coy, a.] 


* cole, v. [Cov, v.) 



* coif (1), * coife, * coyfe, * coyf, * coyif, 

s. [O. Fr. coif, coife; Low Lat. cofia , cuphia. 
cofea, cofa = a cap ; M. H. Ger. kufc, kttppe 

O. II . Ger. chuvpa, 
ch uppha = a cap 
worn under tho 
helmet ; cognate 
with 51. H. Ger. 
kopf; O. H. Ger. 
chuph = a cup.] 

L Ord. Lang.: 

A close cap or 
covering for the 
head ; a cowl. 

"Thon Kh.\lt putts 
a coyif into Ms 
heed/ — n'ychffe: 

F.xod. xxix. vi. COIF. 

* IL Technicidly : 

1. Lone: The lawn hood or cap worn by 
aergeants-at*la\v. 

•• Ho less a mao than a brother of th© coif began his 
•nit before he had been ©twelvemonth at th© Temple.* 
— Addison : Spectator. 


2. Milit. : A cap of steel worn by knights. 

* Sergeant of the coif: A title formerly 
given to sergeants-at-law (q.v.). 

" Serjeants at law ... are called Serjeants yf the col / 
from the lawn coif they wear ou their heads under 
their caps when they are created ."— Jacob ; Law Diet. 

coif-clad, a. Clad with a coif; having & 
coif upon the head. 

" Th© bridal now resumed their march. 

In rude, but glad procession, came 
Bonneted aire aud c>if<lal dame.* 

Scott ; The Lady of the Lake, tlL 20- 

* coif (2), s. [Cave.] 

" Vndir the hiugand rokkis waa alsaa 
Aue coif, and tburiu fresche wattir springand " 
Doug. : Virgil, 18. IS. 

* coif, v.t. [Coif (1), s.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To cover or dress with a coif. 

2. Fig. : To fcover the head in any way. 

" Whilst wanton boys of Paphos court 
In myrtles hide my Btntf for sport. 

And coif me, where l m bald, with flowers," 

Cooper. 

II. Law : To call to the bar ; to admit as ft 
lawyer. 

" Ready to be called to the bar and coifed .' — A ^4 m V 
not .• Martin Scriblerns. 

•coifed, pa. par. or a. [Coif, i\] 

Coif-fet'te, 8. [Fr. dimin. of coiffe = a coil 
(q.v.).] 

Old War: A eteel or iron skull-cap worn 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Coif- fu re, s. [Fr.] A head-dress ; the mode 
or fashion of dressing the hair. 

" I am pleas'd with the coiffure now In fashion, and 
think it shews the good sense of the valuable part of 
the ten."— Addison. 

•coigne (1) (g silent), s. [Coin.] 

•coigne (2), *coign'-y (g silentX 8. [Ir. 
coimde = a custom, a tax.] A tax or assess- 
ment of food for the men of an army. 

“There ia also such auotber statute or two. which 
makes coigny and livery to be treason. . . . I doe not 
well know, hut by ghesse, w hat you doe mean by these 
tenues of coigny aud livery. ... I know not whether 
the words b© English or Irish, but I suppose them to 
be rather aancieot Euglish, for the Inshmeu can 
make no derivation of them. What livery is . . . we 
know, namely that it is an allowauce of horsemeat 
... So it is apparent, that, by the word tlvery is there 
meant horse meate, like as by the word coigny, U 
understood man's meate; hut whence the word is 
derived is hard to'tell ; some say of come, for that they 
used commonly in their coignles, not onely to take 
meate. but coine also; and that taking of money waa 
specinilie meant to be prohibited by that statute ; but 
1 thinke rather this word coigny is derived of the 
Irish. “Spe nser : State of IrelamL 

coigne (3), coign (g silent), ‘coin (1), 9. 
[Cuin, Quoin.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A comer, a quarter. 

" By the four opposing c^ignes. 

Which the world together joins.” 

Shakesp. . Pericles, lit., in trod. 

TT. Technically : 

1. Printing: A wedge used to raise, level, 
or fasten a forme. 

2. Ordnance: A wedge used to raise or lay 
a gun. 

* 3. Arch. : A qnoin, a corner-stone. 

•‘See you yond’ coin o' th'capitol, yond' corner stona." 

Shakesp. : Coriol., v. 4. 

♦coigne (g ailent). coyn-ie, v.i . [Coicne 

(2), $.] To exact tribute or taxes from ; to 
live by extortion ; to quarter a person on 
another forcibly. 

", . . their purpose was to coynU upon me, and to 
cat me out oi house and home."— Bryikett : Disc, of 
Civil Life. p. IS7. 

* coignye, * coigny, s. iCoicne (2), s.] 


coil, v.t . k i. [O. Fr. coillir , cuillir; Fr. cueii- 
lir; Lat. colligo = to coLlect, to gather to- 
gether.] 

A. Transitive: 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

* (2) To gather together, to collect. 

" Th© lurktnc particles of air . . . most uecessarflf 
plump out the sides of the bladder, and so keep them 
turgid until the pressure of the air. that at first coiled 
them. 'be readmitted to do the same thing again. — 
Boyle. 

* 2. Fig. : To ensnare, to catch, to envelop. 

“. . . Pleasure coil the© in her dangerous snare. “ 
Edwards: Canons gf Criticism, son. 34. 


II. Xaut. : To dispose a rope or cable in coils. 
B. /nfmtbs. : To wind itself, to form itsel f 
into a coil, as snakes or creeping plants. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine. pit. sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
oi. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, oe = e; ey-a, qn = kw. 
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•* Fcoin thine own smile I sn#tch\l the snake. 

For there It c odd aa io a brake." 

Byron : Manfred, l. L 


• cStl (1), * coyl, s. [Gael, goil = fame, rage, 
fury ; 0. Gael. & Ir. goill = war, fight ; Gael. 
Ir. goll = to boil, to rage.] 

1. A noise, a confusion, a bustle or tumult. 

** And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds ybleut Inclined all to sleep." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, 1. 1 


2. A number, multitude, or assembly. 

“We have here a coyl of proper men."— Lett, of 
Banuxbe Googe to Lord Burghley (May 15. 1574) (in 
flotet and Queries, March 7. 1863.) 


♦coil (2), s. [Coll.] A cock of hay. 


* coil (3), 8. [Coil, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense aa II. 1. 

2. A series of rings into which anything 
pliant is coiled up, as a rope or cable, the 
body of a serpent, &c. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A certain quantity of rope laid 
up in a ring fashion. The manner in which 
nil ropes are disposed of on board ship for 
convenience of stowage. They are laid up 
round, one fake over another, or by concentric 
turns, termed Flemish coil , forming but one 
tier, and lying flat ou the deck, the end being 
in the middle of it, as a snake or worm coils 
itself. (Smyth .) 

2. Artill.: One of the series of rings of metal 
of which some cannons are built up. 

3. Electric apparatus : A hollow cylinder in 
which ia a bar of soft iron, or a bundle of iron 
Wires, with two helices coiled round it, one 
■connected with the polea of a battery the 



coil. 


a. Contact-breaker. 6. Ends of secondary wires 
attached to blndinc-screws. c. Positive and negative 
polea connected with galvanic battery. 


current of which ia alternately opened and 
closed by a self-acting arrangement, aod the 
other serving for the development of the in- 
duced current. It is called also an induction 
coil , or an iiuluctorium. With a current of 
three or four of Grove's cells, it is more power- 
ful than the most potent Leyden jar. ( Ganot .) 


coil drag, s . A tool to pick up pebbles, 
bits of iron, Arc., from the bottom of a drill- 
hole. 

coil-plate, s. A plate fitted with hooka 
or rings to sustain the horizontal coila of a 
radiator, a condeuser, or the like. 

• coil (4), * colli, s. [Coal.] 

1. [Coal. J 

•' That ha crtlUs bo had furth of tbe realme ."— Acts 
Marie, c. 2't (ed. 1666). 

2. An instrument formerly used in boring 
for coal. 

Coiled, pa. par. or a. [Coil.] 

colled-spring, s. A metallic spring laid 
up in a spiral so as to have a resiliency in tbe 
line of its axis, either by extension or conden- 
sation's the spring may be arranged. (Knight.) 

coil'-er, s. [Eng. coi7, v. ; -er.] One who, or 
that which, coils. 

*OOil-heuch, s. [Eng. <fec., coil — coal, and 
heuch (q-v.).] A coalpit 

“Theyqiih* sets Are la coilheuchls , vpon prlvnt 
revenge, nml despit, commits treason ."— Skene : Crimes, 
Tit 3, c. ), f 14. 

ooil-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Coil, u] 

A. k B. As pn par. <& part trip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Iszng. : The act of windingor gather- 
ing into a ring nr series of rings. 

2. Naut. : A sort of serpentine winding of a 
cable or other rope, that it may occupy a 
email space in the ship. Each of the windings 
of this sort is called a fake , anil one range of 
fakes upon the same line is called a tier. There 
are generally from flve to seven fakes in a tier, 


and three or four tiers in tbe whole length of 
the cable. The smaller ropes employed about 
the sails are coiled upon cleats at sea, to pre- 
vent their being entangled. (Smyth.) 


*coiT-on, "coylon, s. [O.Fr. coillon, couiUon; 
ltal. coglione ; Lat. coleas.] A testicle. 

“I wold I bad thy coylons iu myn hornL" 

Chaucer: C. T., H.367. 


coin, * coigno, * coyn, * ooyne, • coynye, 

s. k. a. [O. Fr. coin = (1) a wedge ; (2) a stamp 
on a coin ; (3) a coin ; Lat. c uneus = a wedge.] 
[Coion, Quoin.] 

A* As substantive : 

X, Ordvuiry Language: 

1 . Lita'ally : 

* (1) A wedge, 

(2) A corner. [Coion, Quoin.] 

“ Anil bail him hald him all prluy, 

Quhill that he saw tlialm cummand all 
ltycht to coynye thar of tbe walL" 

Barbour, xviil. 804. 

* (3) A mint ; a place at which money ia 
stamped. 

(4) A die used in stamping money, medals, 
&c. 

(5) In the same eense as II. 1. 

“To fore tho time er gold was smite 

In coigne that men the floreiu kuewa." 

Cower, 1L 188. 


'• You have made 
Your boly hat be stamp'd on the king's coin." 

Dhnf'Atn • VJTf ll! 




(6) Money generally. ( Colloquial .) 

2. Fig. : Any medium of payment or re- 


compense. 

•* The loss of preseot advantage to flesh and hlood is 
repaid iu a nobler coin."— Hammond : On Funda- 
mentals. 


IL Technically: 

1. Monet. : A piece of metal on which cer- 
tain characters are etamped by authority, 
giving the piece a certain legal current value. 

“. . . a white rihand to which was fastened a gold 
coin.”— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Law : By 24 and 25 Vic. c. 92, it Is a felony 
to counterfeit coin, or impair or lighten it, or 
have in one's possession clippings of coin. 

3. A reft. : A quoin. 

To pay one in his own coin : To return tit 
for tat ; to treat a person as he has treated 


you. 

B» As adjective: (See the compounds). 


coin - assorter, s. A machine which 
separates different kinds of coins by size, or 
coina of the eame kind by weight. (Knight) 


coin-counter, s. An arrangement by 
which tlic process of hand counting, piece by 
piece, is dispensed with. A shovel or tray baa 
shallow depressions of a given length, width, 
and depth to hold so many coins of a given 
kind. The coins are shovelled into the tray, 
which is then, skilfully agitated until the coins 
have auugly occupied all the spaces. The re- 
mainder are brushed off, and tbe complete 
quota ia thrown into a scale to verify the 
count by weighing. (Knight) 


* coin-made, * coyne-made, a. Mer- 
cenary or simoniaeal. 

“ Coyne- made Piistors let the flock decay." 

Davies: Muses Tears, p. 13. {Davies . | 


coin- weighing, a. Weighing or designed 
to weigh com. 

if Coin- weighing maeftine : A machine for 
weighing coin and assorting them according to 
their full or light weight. (Knight) 

cSin, 'colgne, * coyne, v.t . & i. [Coin, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

1 Literally: 

1. To mint or stamp pieces of metal for 
money. 

“ And eke to colgne the money of sundry metal." 

Gower, IL 83. 

2. To stamp a piece of metal, as a medal, &c. 

•*. . . tbl# medal was really coined by us wttfloer 
» . ."—Bentley. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To make or acquire, aa money. 

“ Tenants cannot coin rent Just at quarter-day. but 
must ynther It by degrees."— Locke. 

2. To originate, to invent (not in a bad 
sense). 

“ Let him. that thinks of me so abjectly. 

Know, that this gold must c-in a stratagem." 

.shake up. : Tit. And., IL 8. 

" My lungs 

Coin words . . ." Shake tp. : Coriolanus, lit L 


3. To fabricate, to invent (in a bad sense). 

** Your scruples and arguments bring to my mind 
A story bo pat, you may think It is coin'd," 

Cowprr : Pity for Poor A frfeans. 

B. Intrans. : To forge or make counterfeit 
money. 

c 6 in'-a#e, «. [Eng. coin ; -agt.} 

I, Literally: 

1. Tbe act or process of coining money. 

"The care of the coinage was committed to the infe* 
riour magistrates . . Atterbnry. 

* 2. The charge or expense of coining money. 

3. The coin or money coined (generally in a 
collective sense). 

" . . . great crowds of people continually offering to 
return bis coinage upon him/' — Swift. 

4. The aggregate amount or value of money 
coined in a certain period. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act of inventing or originating any- 
thing. 

“ Unnecessary coinage , aa well aa unnecessary revival 
of words, runs into affectation . . Dryden : Juvenal l 
Dedication. 

2. An invention, a new or original pro- 
duction. 

3. A fabrication, a forgery. 

'* This ia tbe very coinage of your brain." 

Shake* p. : Hamlet , UL 4. 

00-In-9lde', v.t. [Fr. c oincider; Low Lat. 
coincide : co — con; incido — to fall iu, cado = 
to fall.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To fall upon or meet in the same 
point ; to fall together or agree in position. 

•’If the equator and ecliptiek had coincided, It 
would have rendered the auoual revolution of the 
earth useless/'— Cheyne. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To agree, to concur, to correspond or be 
identical with. 

“The rules of right Judgement and of good rntio- 
cluation often coincide with each other/ — Watts : 
togick. 

(2) To happen at the same time. 

II. Geom. : To fall upon the same spot ; — 
thus, if one triangle be applied to or placed 
upon another triangle equal to it, the points 
of the one triangle are said to coincide with 
those of the other triangle and the sides with 
tbe sides. 

*|f Crabb thus distinguishes between to 
coincide and to coneur; “Coincide implies 
simply meeting at a point : concur running 
towards a point ; the former seems to exclude 
the idea of design, tbe latter that of chance ; 
two sides of different triangles coincide when 
they are applied to each other so as to fall on 
the same points ; two powers concur when 
they both act so os to produce the same re- 
sult.” (Crabb : Eng. Sy non.) 

co-m-9i-den9e, * co-in'-9i-den-9y, a. 

[Fr. coincidence, from Low Lat. coinculens, pr. 
par. of c oincido.] 

I. Lit. : The act or state of coinciding or 
falling together, or in the same point or posi- 
tion. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. The act of agreeing, corresponding, or 
being identical in nature or character. 

"The very cfiucnrrence and coincidence of so many 
evidences . . ."—Sir M. Male. 

^ With with. 

“Tho coincUlcnceol the places of this rotation icith 
one another. . . P—Chcyne : Philosophical Prmciplet 
of natural Religion. 

2. The state of happeuiog at the same time 
a;? something else. 

3. Anything which coincides, corresponds, 
or happens at the same time with another ; a 
coinciding or corresponding combination of 
circumstances. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between a 
coincidence and a concurrence of circumstances : 
“A coincidence of circumstances is something 
so striking and singular that it can hardly be 
attributed to pure accident ; a concurrence of 
circumstances, which seemed all to be formed 
to combine, ia sometimes, notwithstanding, 
purely casual.” (Crab6 : Eng. Synon.) 

co-in -91-dent, a. & s. [Fr. coincident , from 
Low Lat. coi neidens = falling together, pr. 
par. of coincido — to fall together.] 

A. As odjective : 

I. Lit. : Coinciding ; meeting or falling 
together in the aamo point or position. 


boil, b6^; p<Silt, jdrW; cat, 9011, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this;* Bin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
dan. -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -Jion, -sion = zhun* -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, kc. — b§I, d$i 
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’’These circle* I viewed through « prism ; and, a* I 
went from them, they came nearer and nearer to- 
gather, and at length became coiMcktenl.”— JVewfon ; 
Opticks. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Happening at the same time, coinciding 
with, concurrent. 

, an artificial relation of the two coins being 
fixed by law, near to, but scarcely ever exactly com* 
eidsnt with, the natural one . . ."—Herschel : Astrqn., 
•th e d. (18*8), | 912 

■ 2. Agreeing, corresponding. 

*' I venerate the man. whose heart is warm, 
Whose hand* are pure, a hoso doctrine and whose life, 
Coi'nrtrfeof, exhibit lucid proof 

That he ia hones t.'' Cowper: Task, 1L 874. 

U Sometimes with with. 

"These words of our apostle are exactly coincident 
with that controverted passage In lilt discourse to the 
Athenians, "—/leaf ley. 

B. As subst. : A circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances happening at the aame 
time ; a coincidence. 

* cd in 9l-<ient'-al, a. [Eng. coincident; 

-al.] Coincident, coinciding. 

oo in-91' den t'-al-iy, adv. [Eog. coined 
dental; -Zy.] Coincideutly, at the same 
time or place. 

od-In'-9i-d$nt-I$r, adv, [Eng. coincident; 

dy.] By way of or in manner of coincidence. 

* cd-in-9l'-der, s. [Eng. coincide); -cr.J 
One who or that which coincides, agrees, or 
corresponds. 

Co-in-91 -ding, pr. par., a., & $. [Coincide, 
v.} 

A. km. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. rubst. : The act of falling or meeting 
together ; coincidence. 

06 In di-ca’-tion, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
indication (q.v.).] An agreement, coinciding, 
or concurrence of aigns or indications. 

*coine, s. [Norman.] A quince. 

coined, pa. jxtr. & o. [Coin, v.] 

«oin'-er, $. [Eng. coin ; -er.) 

I. Lif. ; one who coins money ; one who is 
employed in the making of coins. 

1. With due authority and legitimately. 

•* It Is easy to And designs that never entered into 
the thoughts of the sculptor or the coiner."— Addison : 
On Medals. 

2. Without authority : a counterfeiter of 
money ; a maker of base money. 

M It was impossible for the sec tar let to pray together 
without precautions such as are employed by coinert 
and receivers of stolen goods. Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. v. 

IL Fig. : An inventor, an originator. 

"Dionysius, a Greek OOiner of etymologies, Is com- 
mended by Athenaeue."— ^angf»n ; Domains. 

* cd-in -hdb' it, v.i, [Pref. co = con, and 
Eng. inhabit (q.v.).] To dwell together with 
or among, 

* cd-in-h&b'-it-ant, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
inhabitant (q.v.).] One who lives together 
or in the same place with another; a cohabi- 
tant. 

- co-In-hab -it-mg, pr. par. or a, [Coin- 
habit.] 

“ A familiar and coinhabiting mischief. ” 

Milton : On Divorce. 

* OO-in h&b'-it-or, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
Eug. in/iaZ>iter.] One who lives with another ; 
a coinhabitant. 

’’Being co-inhabitori or world citizens together."— 
Sidney: Arcadia. 

f oo-ln her'-it^an9e, s. [Pref. co = con, 
and inheritance (*q.v.).J A joint inheritance ; 
an estate inherited by two or more jointly. 

t cd-m-hcr'-it-dr, s. [Pref. co - con, and 
inherttor (q.v.).] A co-lieir ; a joint heir. 

coin mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Coin, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sfanfirc; 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of minting 
coins ; coinage. 

(1) With due authority and legitimately. 

. . the right of coining . . ." — Macaulay: Hist. 
Sng , ch. xii 

(2) Without authority ; illegally. 


• 2. Tin- works : The weighing and stamping 
the blocks of tin. (B'cak.) 

coining-press, coining apparatus, 

$. A powerful lever-screw press by which the 
plmichet of metal is impressed with the design 
or legend. (Knight.) 

’’The coining apparatus of the Royal Mint of Lon- 
don Is Justly os twined & masterpiece of mechanical 
sktli aud workmanship. It was erected iu 1811. under 
the direction of the mveotor, Mr. Boulton ; and has 
since been kept in almost constant employment” — 
Ure: Did. of Arts. Matin/*., and Mines; Mint. 

t coin -less, a. [Eng, coin ; -less. } Penniless. 

’’From co in lew bun Is to meu like you."— Combe i 
Dr, Syntax, Tour 11., ch. viL 

* colnoun, s. [Conoeon.] 

*’ Aliarmudre. thou comouu."— Alisaundre, 171k 

* co In'- quin ate, v.f. <k t. [Lat. cotngnino 
= to dehle : co = con ; inquino = to defile, 
to pollute.] 

L Trans. : To pollute or defile. 

’’ Their very speculations ary expressly co inquinated 
with much in all these.”— Gaule : Mag-Astro-Mancer, 
p. 179. 

IL Intrans. : To pollute, to defile. 

” That would coiw/uinare, 

That would contaminate." 

Skelton : Poems, p. 199. 

* cd-In-quin-a'-tion, a. [Coinquinate.] 
The act of defilement or pollution ; the state 
of being polluted or defiled. 

*’To wash thy purest Fame's coingui nation." 

Davies ; Commend. Poems, p. 14. 

t co-in-stan-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Pref. co = 
con, and tnsfanfancovs(q.v.).] Occurring at 
the same instant, simultaneous. 

’’In the case of the prawn-like crahs, their move- 
ments were as coinstantn neons as in a regiment of 
soldiers . . . Darwin: Voyage /found the World 
fed. 1870), ch. L, p. 17. 

t oo-m-stan-ta-ne-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. 

coinsfa rtfa neons ; -ly.) At the same ioatant. 

”... bnt sometimes all on both sides of a branch, 
sometimes only those on one sido. moved together 
coinstanfaneonsly . . ."—Darwin : Voyage Round the 
World (ed. 1870), ch. lx., p. 202. 

* co In-stan-ta’-nc-ous-ncs8, s. [Eng. 

coinstantaneaus ; -ness.] The quality or atate 
of being coinstantaneous, or happening at the 
aame instant. 

coint, * coynt, * ooynte, a. [Quaint.] 

"All lull of colour strange and coint." 

Chaucer: Dream, 1,828. 

* coiuto ‘-ly, adv. [Quaintly.] 

t CO-m-ten'SC, a. [Pref. co = con , and in- 
tense (q.v.).] Of equal intensity with some- 
thing else. 

’’We can recognize changes as connatural; or the 
reverse : and connatural changes we can recognize aa 
cointense . . /'—Herbert Spencer: Principles of Psy- 
chology, p. 295. 

t co-m-ten'-sion, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
intension (q.v.).] The quality, state, or con- 
dition of being of equal intensity with some- 
thing else ; equality of intenseness. 

’’Thus far we have deAlt with reasoning which has 
for its fundamental ideas, coex tension, coexistence, 
and conn&ture; and which proceeds hy establishing 
cointention in degree, between relations connate in 
kind. . . . The words Tense. Tension, Intense, Inten- 
sion. are already In use. Intension heing synonymous 
with Intensity, cofa/enrion will be synonymous with 
cointensity ; and is here used instead of it to express 
the parallelism with coextension. The propriety of 
calling relations more or less intense, according to the 
contrast between their terms, will perhaps not be at 
first sight apparent All quantitative relations, how- 
ever. save those of equality, involving the idea of con- 
trast— the relation of ft : l being called greater than 
the relation of 2 : 1, because the contrast between 6 aod 
1 is greater than the contrast between 2 and 1— and 
contrast being hahltually spoken of os strong or weak ; 
as forcible, as intense; the word Intension seems the 
only available one to express the degree of any relation 
as distinguished from its kind. And c "intension is 
consequently here chosen, to indicate the equality of 
relations in respect of the contrast between thoir 
terms." — Herbert .Spencer: Principles qf Psychology, 
p. >17. 

t co-in-ten -si s. [Pref. co = con, and 
intenstYy (q.v.).J The same as Cointension 
( q-v.). 

* cointise, # coyntice, * coyntyse, 
• queyntise, s. [o. Fr. coinfise.] [Quaint.] 
Cunning, skill. 

" Might we hy coyntue com hi two skynnes."— William 
qf Palcrne, 1688. 

* coint -ly, * coynt^ly, * coynte-liche, 

adv. [Quaintly,] Cunningly, skilfully, with 
art. 

” He made hire vnder erthe a wonyng coynteliche." — 
Hob. qf Olouces., p. 25. 

coir, a . [Tamil cayer , kayant — a rope.] 


1. A material used for small cables, cordage,, 
matting, & c., and consisting of the outer coat- 
ing of the cocoa-nut, often weighing oue or 
two pounds; stripped offlougitudinally. Cables 
made of thia substance are particularly elastic 
and buoyant, and have the peculiarity of mak- 
ing a curve upwards between the vessel aud 
the anchor, while a hempen cable curvea 
downwards, 

2. Cordage, cables, &c., manufactured of the 
material described in 1. 

coir-rope, s. A rope made of coir. It is 
nearly aa strong as a rope made of hemp. 
Roxburgh considers it the best material 
for cablea on account of its elasticity and 
strength. 

* cols, v.t. [Cose.] 

* co 1st (1), s. [Coast.] 

* 00 1st (2), s. [Cost.] 

* coist (3), 5. [Quest.] 

* cols' tril, s. [O. Fr. comtillier = a groom, 
a lad. (Mahn.) According to others a corrup- 
tion of kestrel s= a degenerate hawk.] 

1. A groom or lad employed by the esquire 
to carry the knight's arms, &c. 

” Women, lack lea, aud coisterelt." 

Holinsh., ill. 272. 

2. A coward, a runaway, 

” He's a coward and a coistril, that will not drink to 
my niece."— Shakesp. ; Twelfth Eight. L a. 

* coit (1), s. [Coat.] 

* colt (2), s. [Quoit.] 

" The time they wear out at colti, k av lea, or the Ilk# 
Idle exercises. *■— Coretc; Survey qf Cornwall. 

* coit, v.i. 61 1 . [Corr (2), 5 .] 

1. Intrans. : To butt, to jostle. 

’’ The unlatit woman the licht man will lalt, 

Gangis coif and in the curt, homit like a gait; 

Ala hrankand aa a bote In trout is, aud In vice." 

Pordun : Scotichron, 1L 37k 

2. Trans. : To throw, to pitch. 

* coite, s. [Cote, Quota.] A rate, tax, or 

assessment. 

"That qulinir ooy ale persoune del* within aige, that 
may noebt mak thair testa mentis, the uerreat of thair 
kin to succeid to thaim sail haue thair gudis, without 
preludice to the ordlueris anent the coite of thalre 
teataxnentia " — A cts Ja~ I* 1640 (ed. 1814), p. 877. 

coit'-ing, pr. par. or $. [Quoitino.] 

co-l -tlon, s. [Lat. coitio = a coming to- 
gether : co = con ; to (sup. itum) — to go.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Gen. : The act of coming together ox 
meeting, conjunction. 

2. Spec. : Sexual intercourse ; copulation. 

II. Asfronomy ; 

Cotfion of the Moon : Said wheu the moon ia 
in the same sign and degree of the zodiac with 
the sun. 

* cd’-l ttire, s, [Lat. coifurus = about to 
meet or come together ; coco = to come to- 
gether.] The same ns Coition (q.v.). 

“ In coifure she doth conceive." 

IVartier: Ateion'l A ng., bk. L, 6. 4. 

co '-I- tiis, 5 . [Lat.] Sexual congress, 

co’-Ix, s. [Lat. coix; Gr. #tocf ( koix ) = a kind 
of Ethiopian palin, Hyphcene Coriacea. This 
is not the botanical coix] 

Bot. : A genus of grasses, tribe Phalerese. 
Coix Laehryma has hard, white atony aeeds, 
called Job's tears, and sometimes used for 
making necklaces, bracelets, &c. They are 
said to he diureetic snd strengthening. It ia 
a native of the East Indies and Japan. 

* CO Join', v.i. [Pref. co = con, and join 
(q.v.).] To join or associate with another in 
the aame act. duty, or office. 

” Thou may ’at cofoin with something, . . ." — Shaker p. : 
Winter's Tale, 1. 2. 

co^jiir' or, s. [Pref. co = con, and juroi 
(q.v.).] One who aweara or takes an oath ol 
the part of another. 

"The eclemn forme of oaths : of a compurgator, or 
cojuror, which kind of oath was very much used by 
the Anglo-Saxons: The form of this oath is this: 'I 
•wear hy God, that the oath which N. swore wasfconest 
aod tme."’ — iVatton : View qf Hickes’s Thesaur. bf 
Shelton, p. 59. 

* cok, s. [Cock.) 

* cok-a-drill, s. [Crocodile.] 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father:. we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, oe = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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* cok-belle, a. [Cockbell.) 

*cdko(l), a. [Cook.] 

eoko (2), a. [Coak, s.] [Etym. unknown; 
perhaps a varinnt of cake.] 

1. Ord. Lang, dt Chan. : An Impure Form 
of amorphous carbon containing earthy mat- 
ter and often sulphur. It ia a poroua sub- 
stance, ami floats on water till it ia saturated, 
when It sinks ; Its up. gr. is nbont 1*8. It is 
formed in the manufacture of coal-gas, being 
the residue left nfter all the gas has been dis- 
tilled from the coal. As it produces an in* 
tense heat when burnt, and gives off no smoke 
It is much used for cooking purposes. 

2. Min. : Native coke occurs in the Edge- 
hill mines near Richmond in North America. 
It is more compact thau artificial coke. 

coke furnace, a. A furnace in which 
the volatile matters are expelled from pit-coal, 
leavinga residual carbon which burns without 
flame and makes an iutense heat ; a coke-oven. 

coke oven, s. An oven in which the gas 
is expelled from coal, leaving the coke or 
carbonaceous portion. {Knight.) 

ooko, v.t. & i. [Coke, ».] 

A* TYnaa. : To convert into coke or char- 
coal ; to char. 

’•The wood waa depo«it«l In order to It* being 
coked or charred Scott : Antiquary, ch. xvlll. 

B. Intrant . : To be converted into coke. 

* coke bolle, s. [Cookbell.] 

* coke drill, a. [Crocodile.] 

* ookenay, " cokeney, s . [Cooknev.] 

* cok er (l), * cocur, * cokre, *. [A.S. 

comr, cocar ; O. H. Ger. chochar ; Sw. koger ; 
Dan. kogger.] [Cocker (3), s.] A aort of 
coarse boot, or gaiters. 

" The harlot with hast* helded to the table, 

With rent ookrez at the kne." 

E. Eng. AtlU. Poem* ; Clranneu, S9. 

* ook-er (2), $. [Probably from cog (4), a., or 
cock (4), s. ; suff. -er.] A boatman. 

* ook or (3), s. [Cocker, «.] 

* ook-er, v. [Cocker, v.] 

* coker-nut, $. [Cocoa-nut.] 

* cokes, $. & v. [Coax.] 

* COke-wold, a. [Cockold.] 

" Who hath no wyf he la no eofcevwM.* 

Chaucer : O. 3*., 8,164. 

cok ing, jrr, par., a., <fe s. [Coke, r.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of making coke. 

2. The act or process of chnrring wood for 
charcoal. 

coking kiln, coking -oven, s. A 

chamber or kiln in which coal or wood ia 
coked. 

* cdk'-ling, s . [Cooklino.] 

* cok-old, s. [Cuckold.] 

* cok~ow, «. [Cuckoo.] 

* cokyssc, s. [CooKcsa.] 

"A ta pater, a cokyue or an oatelar'a wyf .”— MS <n 
JlaUtwell 

ool, pref [Lat.] The form which tho prefix 
con, cion, assumes before words beginning with 
/. [Co.] 

* ool, a. [Cool.] 

* ool (1), a. [Coal.] 

OOl (2), 9. [Pr., prob. from Lat. collum = the 
neck ; but some take it From collis = a hill.] 
An elevated mountain pass situated between 
two lofty summits ; the highest part of a 
mountain pass ; a mountain pass connecting 
two vnlleya, one on ouch side of a mountain. 
(Chiefly used by writers on mountaineering 
ami Alpine geology.) 

•• KoHi of them conic a lu aome portion of It* courao 
to a cal, or parthij? rhl^e lntwwn the head* of gleua.“ 
—Lytli . Anti*!, of it an, oh. xll. 

* col, t>. [Coll.] 

col, o&&rmoffcm. [For etym. see def.] 


Phnrm. : An abbreviation for coliander, 
which again is a corruption of coriander, 
(Prior.) 

CO' la, kSl'-la, 3 . [An African word.] 

Bot. : A genus oF Sterculiacete. Cola acu- 
minata, sometimes called Mere alia acuminata, 
lias acuminate lea ves, axillary, panicle<l tlowera, 
and large red seeds. The negroes use them as 
a condiment. They are called also Goora-nuts. 
Powdered, they are applied to cuts. 

cola nut, s. The nut oT the cola- tree. 
In Brazil they b re used for purifying water. 
When chewed or eaten they allay hunger, and 
impart the power of sustaining Fatigue. Pre- 
parations of cola nuts are used in this country 
for maintaining muscular force. 

cola-seed, s. The same as CoLA-NUT(q.v,). 

* col-a-ment, a. [Lat. colo = to strain, to 
lllter.] A straining, a filtration. 

“A leutou* colament of earth . . Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

eol'- an-der, * oul'-len-der, s. [From Lat. 
colons, pr. par. oF colo = to strain ; colum * a 
strainer, a sieve.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

* (1) A sieve or vessel made of wicker-work, 
hair, or twigs, through which liquids were 
strained. 

" Take a thick woven osier colander, 

Through which the pressed wines are strained clear.’ 
Mag. 

(2) A metal culinary utensil, having the 
bottom perforated with small holes, through 
which liouids are strained off. 

"The hrnlufl from nose, and mouth, and either ear. 
Came Issuing forth, aa through a colander " 

[>ryden : Ovid; Metamorphotei t xii, 

2. Fig . : Anything acting as a strainer or 
sieve. 

•' All the viscera of the body are but as so many 
coland ere to separate several Juices from the blood.'* — 
Ray : On the Creation. 

II. Shot-casting : A hollow hemisphere of 
sheet-iron, about ten inches in diameter, nnd 
perforated with holes which are free from 
burs. Instead of a colander, nn oblong ladle 
is now used in some towers, the edge being 
scalloped to break the overflow into small 
streams. (Knight.) 

colander-shovel, a. A shovel of wire 
open-work, for shovelling snlt crystals out of 
the evaporating-pan. (Knight.) 

ool-ip tcs, s. [Gr. *oAajn-rjs (Arolapfcs) — a 
chisel ; koAutttuj (kolaptd) = to peek with the 
bill, to chisel.] 

Ornith. : A genua of woodpeckers, the 
typical one of the sub-family Colaptime (q.v). 

col-fip-ti'-n se, s. pi. [Or. (kolaptes), 

nnd Lat. fern. pi. adj- sufT. - ince .] 

Ornith. : A aub-family of Woodpeckers. It 
contains the Ground Woodpeckers, which 
acek their Tood chiefly on the ground, though 
sometimes, like tho Birina?, they seek for it in 
trees. They are found in the wanner parts 
both of the Eastern and the Western hemi- 
sphere. 

■ col -or, s. [Collar.] 

col-ar-in, s. [Uni. coMarirto.] [Collar.] 
Arch. : The little 
frieze of the capital 
of tho Tuscan 
nud Doric column 
placed between the 
astragal nnd the 
annulets. (Weale.) 

[Collaring.] 

co ia-tlon (I), s. 

[Lat. coUUus, pa. 
par. of colo = to 
strain, to Alter, coLAnis. 

to elnriFy.] The 

net or process of straining or Altering ; cola- 
ture. 

• c<ft-a'-tlon (2), *. [Collation.] 

t oo l&t'-i-tudo, s. [Pref. co = con, and lat l • 
tude (q.v.).] The complement of tho latitude, 
or the difference between It and ninety do- 

greos. 

", . . tlu> co- latitude of the place. '—llertchel : At- 
tronomy, 6th ®d. ( IftfiS), \ 133. 

• ool -a tiiro, a. [Fiat. colatus, pa. par. of 
colo = to strain, to Alter.} 


1. Tlie act or process oF straining or filter- 
ing ; eolation. 

2. The matter strained off or Altered. 

3. A strainer or filter. 

"The virtue thereof may be derived to It through • 
eolature of natural earth.'— Evelyn. 

col'-bor-tine, ool - to cr teen, a . [From 
>1. Colbert, superintendent oF the French 
Royal lace manufactories in the seventeenth 
century.] A kind of lace. 

" Instead of homespun coff* were ««n 
Good pinner*, edg'd with c olbertven." 

Swift : itaucu and Philemon, 140. 

c6l-5hl5'-e-03, a. pi [Lat. colchic(u wi), and 
fcm. pi. adj. auff. -err.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Melantbaeeie, type Colchi- 
cuni (q.v.). 

COl -^hl-^olne, s. [Lat. colchic(um), e con- 
nective, and Eug. &c. sulf. -iac.] 

Cheui. : C 17 H 18 N0 8 . An organic substance 
Isoiuerie with colchicine, obtnined by boiling 
colchicine with baryta wat^r, or with dilute 
sulphuric acid. It is obtained iu eolourlesa 
platea, melting at 155*, by recrystal lisatiou 
from alcohol. Colchice'me ia soluble in chloro- 
form, alcohol and boiling water. Strong nitric 
ncid gives a yellow colour with colchiccine, 
which turns violet, theu again yellow ; if the 
violet solution is diluted with water and soda 
added, nn orange-red colour ia produced ; 
ferric chloride gives a green colour. Concen- 
trated aulphuric acid dissolves eolchiceine, 
forming nn intense yellow solution ; by the 
addition of a drop oF nitric ncid it turns violet. 

col^hi^Ine, s. [Lat. colchicum), and Eng. 
auff. - ine ( Chem ,).] 

Chem. : C^IiisNOs. An alknloid which 
occurs in all parts of the plant Colchicum 
autumnnle. Colchicine ia an amorphous 
yellowish-white, bitter, very poisonous pow- 
der, which melts at 1 40° ami is soluble in chloro- 
form, water, and in nleoliol ; when dissolved 
in dilute ncids or nlkalica, the solutions turn 
yellow. Tnnnin appears to be the best anti- 
dote to this poison. It gives a white precipi- 
tate with mercuric chloride. 

cSr-5hi-cum, a [Lat. colchicum ; Gr. «oA- 
Xikov (kolchikoa). From tlie country aueiently 
called Colchis, east of the Euxiue (Black Sea), 
where it was said to grow abundantly.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants, order Melon- 



a. Leave# and frulL 4. Single fruit 

thaceiu. The perianth is tubular, aud very 
long, risiug from a spathe.the limb campanu- 
late, 0-pnrtite, petalmd, tho capsule 3-cetled, 
with the cells united at the base. C. autumnnle, 
tho Meadow Saffron (not to be confused with 
Crocus Safina, tlie saffron of the dye), is found 
in meadows and pastures. The leaves aud fruit 
attract little attention in spring when they 
arc In perfection ; both wither before the 
summer is fnrndvnttced. The flowers, on tho 
contrary, which nre pale-purple, flourish from 
August to October. To a superficial observer 
the plant looks u crocus, and in fact it has 
received tho erroneous name of autumnal 
crocus ; but It has six stamens, while the 
crocus genus has but three. The eonnsof the 
Meadow Saffron nre poisonous, but much use 
has been made of them In medicine. [Colchi- 
cum cohm, Colchicine.] 

2. rharm. : For the pharmaceutical uses of 
the M endow Saffron, see Colchicum cohm. 
Colchicum vurirgatum is Found nlong tho 


boll, b6^; p6Tlt # cat, coll, chorus, ^hin, toon^h; go, gom ; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, oxist. ph — f« 

oian, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon — shun; -(Ion, -alon — zliun. -tloub, -sious, -clous — shus, -tolo, -die, Ac. = tool, d©L 
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colcothar— cold 


Mediterranean. It.s conns constituted the 
“hermodactyls" of the Arabs used to soothe 
pains in the joints. 

colchicum conn. 

Pharm : Colchici cormus, the fresh cortn of 
Colchicum autumnalc, or Common Meadow 
Saffron, which is collected about the end of 
June, and stripped of its coat, slired trans- 
versely, and dried at 150° F. The fresh eonu 
is about the size of a chestunt flattened where 
it has an undeveloped bud. The dried slices 
are about a line thick, firm, flat, and amyla- 
ceous. The taste is bitter and acrid. Used 
to make extract, an acetic extract, and 
Vim/m colchici. According to Garrod, Cul- 
chicum increases the flow of the bile, and 
diminishes the heart’s action ; it possesses the 
power of controlling the pain and inflammation 
in cases of gout. The seeds, Colchici semina, 
are used to form a tincture which has the same 
medicinal properties. They are hard, reddish 
brown, spherical seeds about the size of mus- 
tard-seeas. 

o5l -CO-thar, s. [Low Lat. colcothar vifriofi ; 
a word of Arabic origiu, and introduced by 
Paracelsus.] 

Chem. : Red oxid8 of iron, ferric oxide, F 2 0 3 . 
A reddish-brown powder obtained when fer- 
rous sulphate is distilled for Nordhauseu sul- 
phuric acid ; it remains in the retorts. It is 
used as a red pigment, and is employed to 
polish glass, and when finely divided by 
jewellers is known under the name of rouge. 
It is sometimes called Croccus Martis, and 
was called caput mortuum vitrioli by the 
alchemists. 

" Colcothar is the dry substance which remains after 
distillation, but commonly the capnt mortuum of 
vitrioL” — Quincy. 

cold, * cald, * calde, * chald, 4 chealde, 

* coldc, * coolde, * kalde, * kelde, a. & 

adv. [Old Northumbrian cald : A.S. ccald ; 
Ieel. kaldr ; Sw. kail ; Dan. kohl ; Dut. ktnid ; 
Goth. kalds; Ger. Aral/.] [See Cool and 
Chill.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Literally: 

1. Of things : 

(1) Deprived cf or lacking warmth or heat; 
not warm or hot ; chill. 

“A cuppe of cold water ." — Wy cliffs: Matt X. 42. 

**. . . every body not absolutely cold emits rays of 
heat."— Tyndall : frag. of Science, 3rd ed., viil. 1, p 172. 

(2) Causing the sensation of coldoeas ; 
chilling. 

“ Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 

And trust for safety to a stranger's care.” 

Cowper : Tirocinium. 

2. Of persons : Suffering from an absence of 
warmth or heat ; having a sensation of cold- 
ness ; chill, shiveriug. 

“ All out of work, and cold for action." 

Shakesp. : Hen. V., i. 2. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Of things: 

(1) Having cold qualities ; not hot or acrid. 

"Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat 
of the sun than tbe hot herbs . . ."—Bacon : A’at. Hist 

(2) Without warmth, ardour, or intensity; 
unaffecting. 

”... but the jest grows cold . . .’’—Addison : On Italy. 

(3) Indifferent, unconcerned, reserved ; not 
friendly or cordial. 

•’The King's cold look, the nobles' scorn. ’* 

Scoff ; The Lady of the Lake, V. 25. 
"... awaited the event with cold indifference, . . 

— Macaulay; Mist. Eng . ch. xiiL 

(4) Wanting io ardour, zeal, or spirit. 

"Charite of many sa.1 waxe calde"— HampoU : 
Pricks of Cons., 4,040. 


* (10) Un affecting ; not inspiriting, exciting 
or animated ; spiritless, as a cold discourse. 
(11) Applied to scent or the sense of smell : 

(a) Not affecting the seuse of smell atrongly ; 
not having a stroug scent. 

” She made it good 

*' At the hedge corner, in the coldest fault" 
Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew (introduction). 


(t) Unaffected by tlie scent. 

M Smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, U. 1. 

2. Of persons : 

(1) lndiffereut, unaffected by warmth, ar- 
dour, or intensity of feeling; unconcerned; 
without passion or zeal. 


. a cold and unconcerned spectator." 

Bit met : Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
" The cold in clime are cold in blood.” 

Byron : The Giaour. 


(2) Reserved, without warm or friendly feel- 
ings; cool, not cordial or friendly. 

''The commissioners grew more reserved aud colder 
towards each other ." — Lord Clarendon, 


(3) Chaste ; without sensual passion or heat. 
4 (4) Cool, deliberate ; unexcited, not hasty. 
“Your lordship is the most coldest that ever turned 
up ace." Shakesp. ; Cymbeline, in 8. 

In cold blood : Deliberately, without emo- 
tion, pasaion, or feeliug. 

*B. AsaAy. : Coldly. 


" Cold and sickly he vented them." 

Shakesp : A nL <fc Cleop., ill. 4. 

cold-bed, s. 

Metal. : A platform in a rolling-mill ou 
which cold bars are stored. 


cold-blast, s. 

Metal . : Air forced into a smelting furnace 
at a natural temperature, in coutradiatinction 
to a heated blast, which ia more economical, 
but produces an inferior quality of iron. 

cold blooded, a. 

1. Ordinary Language : 

Zool. : Having cold blood, applied to those 
animals the temperature of whose blood 
ranges from the freezing point to 90® Fahr., 
or very little above the temperature in which 
they live. 

"In cold-blooded animals, however, it continues." 
— Todd <£ Bowman : Physiol, Anat., voL 1., ch. 2, 
p. 64. 

2. Fig. : Unfeeling, hard-hearted, cruel. 

. . he had a rare skill in using honest enthusiasts 
as tbe instruments of bis coldblooded malice."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ri. 

cold-chisel, s. A chisel used for 
cutting metals, and driven by the hlo\vs_ of 
a hammer. 

"Cutting out Bars of Iron into small pieces with a 
c old-chweC’— Dumpier : Voyages, vol. i., p. 4SS. 

cold- cream, s. A cooling ointment or 
salve for the skin in the case of chaps, &c. 
It is prepared of four parts of olive-oil with 
one of white wax. 

cold-drawn, a. Expressed from seeds, 
without the application of aoy heat. 


cold-finch, s. (The first element is un- 
explained.) The Pied Flycatcher, Muscicapa 
ati'icapilla. 

cold-hearted, a. Unfeeling, callous. 

"... the eoldhearted and scofflug Grammout . . 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlL 

cold heart edly, ad v. [Eng. cold-hearted ; 
. ly .] 1q a cold-hearted, uufeeling wanner ; 
callously. 

cold-heartedness, $. The quality of 
being cold-hearted ; callousness. 


(5) Received or met with indiffereace or 
coolness ; unwelcomed. 

*' My master's suit will be but cold.” 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv, 4. 

(6) Unfortunate, unlucky, sad. 

'* Cold news for me." 

Shakesp. : 2 Hen. F/., L L 
" Wbat ebeer? as cold as can be." 

Ibid. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 8. 

(7) Chilling, dispiriting. 

" Care ful coldc that to me eight.* 

E. Eng. Allit. Poems ,♦ Peart, 50. 
“To thy co/4 comfort.'* 

Shakesp . ; Taming of the Shrew, iv. L 

(8) Hopeless, comfortless, dispirited. 

“Oft it bits where hope is coldest.” 

Shakesp. ; Alls Well, IL L 

(9) Cool, deliberate, not hasty or violent. 
“After this co/4 eonslderauce sentence me. 

Shakesp. : 2 Hen JT„ v. 2. 


* cold-kind, a. Uniting coldness and 
ltinduess. ( Milton : Death of a Fair Infant.) 

cold-pale, a. Cold and pale. ( Shalcesp .) 

* cold-roast, k cold-roste, *. An ex- 
pression used figuratively for anything very 
poor or insignifieaot. 

“Abeggerie little toune of coldroste lu the moun- 
taines ot Sauoye ." — If dal: Apophtheg. of Erasmus, p. 
227. 

♦cold-seeds, s. pi 

Old Pharm . ; Seeds of various Cucurbitacese, 
as the cueumher, the pumpkiu, &C. 

*cold-sorved, a. 

1. Lit. : Served up cold. 

2. Fig. : Dull, tedious, tiresome, (Vouap.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
er, wore, wolf, work. who. son ; mute, oub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


cold-short, a. & s. 

A. As adjective : 

Metal. : A term applied to iron which canuot 
be hammered io a cold state without breaking 
or cracking. The presence of a small quantity 
of phosphorus or silicon imparts this property 
to iron ; also miuute quantities of tio, anti- 
mony, or arsenic render irou cold-short. 

“The ore which was used was quite cold-short — 
TTansac. Amer. Philotoph, Society { 1878), Vul. xliL.p. 14. 

B. As substantive : 

Founding : A void or seam in a casting 
occasioned by the too rapid congelatiou of tha 
metal which failed to fill the mould perfectly. 

cold shoulder, s. A rebuff. (Only used 
ia the phrase, To give a person the cold 
shoulder.) 

cold-shut, a. A term meaning that a 
link is closed while cold without welding. 

cold storage, «. Storage, in refrigerat- 
ing chambers or any artificially cooled con- 
trivance or building, of things damageable by 
heat. 

cold-water, s. & a. 

* Cold-water ordeal : 

Old Law : An ordeal by which a common 
person, accused of a crime, might have hia 
guilt or innocence established by the simple 
process of tying a rope round him beneath liis 
arms and plunging him into deep water. If 
he sauk he was deemed innocent and at once 
pulled up, but if he floated it was mauifeat 
that the water rejected him, which it waa 
supposed it would not have done except he 
had been guilty. 

Cold-water pump: A pump by which tha 
condenser cistern is supplied with cold water. 

cold-wave, «. The progressive moving 
of an area of low temperature, generally caused 
in this country by au outpour of cold dry air 
from British America; hence also called (in 
the South) a norther. 

cold without, s. A slaug expression for 
a glass of spirits mixed with cold water, and 
without sugar. 

cold-white, a. Of a cold-looking coloac. 
like anow. 

cold, * calde, *colde, * kelde, *chelde, 

$. [A.S. caldu, ccaldu; O. H. Ger. kalti; 
Icel. kaldi.] [Cold, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Absence of heat or warmth ; coldness, 
coolness. 

“ As might affect the earth with cold and heat " 

Mitton. 

2. A sensation of absence of heat or 
warmth ; coldness, cliilliuess. 

^ Cold is simply low temperature. It is 
produced by nocturnal and other radiation, by 
the passage of a body from tbe solid to tha 
liquid state, by evaporation, by the expansion 
of gases, and by chemical decomposition. 

II. Med. : The popular term used to signify 
a condition of body characterised by one or 
more of the following symptoms, viz., running 
or discharge from tlie eyes and nose with a 
sense of fulness and oppression of these 
parts ; a feeling of rawness or soreness of 
the throat with possibly some expectoration 
of mucus or mucopurulent matter; soma 
difficulty of breathing and tightness of the 
chest, if the cold has descended into the 
windpipe and bronchial tubes, some diarrhoea, 
if the stomach and alimeutary caoal are 
affected. Besides the foregoing symptoms, 
which rather indicate the locality of the 
malady, there are also wandering pains, more 
or less severe, about tbe body, especially the 
back, loins, and legs ; the spirits are low and 
depressed ; there is either incapacity or un- 
willingness to make any exertion, and above 
all a general feeling, which cannot be well 
defined, of being out of sorts, but which has 
received the name of malaise. 

cold, • colde, v.i. & t. [A.S. cealdian.) 
[Colo, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To becouie or grow cold. 

'* Hwenne tbl strength# woketh, and ithi now 

Coldeth ." — Old Eng. Mtscell., p. 10L 

2. Fig. : To grow cold, to sink in spirit. 

B. Trans . ; To make cool or Cold (lib &fg>) 

; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go, pot, 
Syrian, so, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw« 


colden— colepina 
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t cold -eu, v.t. A 1. (Eng. cold, and sutT. -«n.] 

1. Trans. : To cool, to make cold. 

2. Intrans . : To cool, to become cold. 

col den T~a, s. [Named by Limucus after 
Cadwalluder Colden, an English naturalist, 
who, in 1742, published a flora of New York.] 
Dot. : A genus of plants, order Ehretiuceae. 
CoMeaui procunibens is a trailing plant with 
villous leaves and white flowers, found in 
India, chiefly in rice tields after the mins. 
Its dried and powdered seeds, mixed with 
those of fenugreek, aro used In that country 
to promote suppuration. 

cold hood, cald hed, * kald-hod, s. 

[Eng. colli, anil hed = Aood.J A state 

of being cold ; coldness. 

"Thou led iu In kaldhed to be."— ^ K. Psalter: Pt. 
lxv. 12. 

COld -ish, a. [Eng. cold ; -isA.] Rather cold ; 
inclined to be cold ; cool. (AsA). 

* cold ish ly, adv. (Eng. coldish; - ly .] In 
a coldish or rather cool mauner ; coolly. 

cold -l$r, * caldo-llehe, adv. |Eng. coW; 

dy.) 

L Lit. : Without heat ; in a cold state. 

" CaldeKche deunet ia a bejutla crlbbe."— 0. J S’. 
Homilies, p. 277. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Without warmth of temper or expres- 
sion ; without concern ; with indifference or 
unconcern. 

*■ But most of tho peer» looked coldly oq blm . . .” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Kng., ch. xvL 

2. In a cold or spiritless manner; without 
warmth of feeling or expression. 

"... who could not by any pondblllty proffer a 
coldly correct, cut-and-dried version . . .* —Hally 
Telegraph, Feb. 27. 1682. 

cold -ness, s. (Eng. c old ; -ness.] 

I. Lit. : A state or quality of being cold ; 
absence or want of heut. 

. . there la no auch thing aa absolute c olduett in 
our corner of oatur e.”— Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd 
edd, x. 231. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Indifference, want or absence of zeal or 
ardour ; coolness of manner or disposition. 

" l‘ve heard of hwirta unkind kind deeds 
With coldness atlU re turn lint." 

Wordsworth: Simon Lee, The Old Huntsman. 

2. An nbsence or want of kiudness. 

** Lot ev'ry tongue Its various censures chnse. 
Absolve with coldness, or with spite accuse.*' 

Prior. 

• 3. Purity, chastity. 

"The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps." 

Pope : Windsor Forest, 205. 

4. Freadom from hotness, pungency, or 
acridity. 

oold'-aldw, i. Coleslaw (q.v.) 

oolo (1), * caul, * col (Eug.), kail (Scotch), s. 
(A.S. cawel, caul, from Eat. cuulis = (1) a stalk, 
(2) a cabbage, from Gr. *avAos ( kaulos ) = a 
atalk, from *o7Aos (koilos) = hollow ; O. II. 
Ger. cof, chal; Ger. kohl; l)ot. kool; Sw. kal; 
Sp. col; Fr. cAou.] 

Botany : 

1. Tha name given in parts of England to 
tho cultivated stateof the rape, BrassicaNttpus. 
It does not form a closa head like cabbage, but 
has sessile cordate leaves. There are two 
varieties, one with white and the other with 
yellow flowers. The latter Is tho hardier of 
the two, and is cultivated, as tha former less 
frequently is, for its seeds, out of which an 
oil is expressed. 

2. The name given in other pnrts of England 
to tho common garden cabbage, Brassica 
ol cracca. 

3. Tho name given yet in other parts of 
England to the Sea-kale ( Crambc maritime). 

U Dog's Cole : (Poo.] 

Bed Cute : [Rkocole.) 

Sea Cole: (Ska], 

• cole flower, s. (Cauliflower.) 

oolo -rape, s. A name for the turnip, 
Brassica rapu. 

colo-tit, s. [Coal*tit.] 

■oolo (2), 5. [Coal, a.] 

* oolo blak, a, (CoAL-ntACK.) 
colo fiah, t. [COL»-l‘KKCU, ] 


* colc-mouso, 3. [COAL-MOUSE.] 

oole-pcrch, 5 . 

Jchthy. : A species of Perch, rather smaller 
thau the Commou I’creh. 

* cole (3), s. A v. (Coll.) 

cole (4), 3. [Etyro. doubtful.] A cant term 
tor money. (Scotch.) 

"Aye channel-in* aa* daunerio* 

In eager »<arch for cole." 

A . ll'tf«on : Poems (17W), p. 235. 

* colo ( 5 ), s. [Coll ( 2 ), $.] 

* cole, a. (Cool, a.] 

" Cole or lum what cold®."— Prom pt. Pure. 

* colo, v. [Cool, v.] 

CO’-le-n., s. [Named after Sir Lowry Coles, 
once (tovernorof the Mauritius, and a patron 
of botany.] 

Zlof. : A genus of plants, order Bignoniace* 
(Bignoniads or Trumpet-flowers). Voice flori- 
bumla ia cultivated in greenhouses. It has 
Inrge piuuate leaves and bright yeliow-ochre 
flowers. 

* eolo'-flor-ey, 3 . (Cauliflower.] (Gerard.) 

CO-leg-a-tee’, «. [Pref. co=con , and legatee 
(q.v.).] * One who is joined as legatee witli 
another ; a joint legatee. 

cole -hood, eolc'-hood-ing, s. [Mid. Eog. 
cole = coal, and hood (q.v.).] 

OrntfA. : Tho Black-cap ; a bird. (ScofcA.) 

" Wao* me,— that ever I tmde hue liv'd to see the 
colehood t*ke tbo laverock *■ place . . Brownie of 
llodsbeck, i. 208. 

cole hugh (g silent), s. [Coalheuqh.] The 
abaft of a coal-pit. (Scotch.) 

col'-em, s. (From Lat. co/e(as) (q.v.), and sntf. 
-in.] 

Chem. : C 10 H lo O 6 , a brittle resinous colour- 
ing matter extracted by alcohol slightly acidi- 
tied with sulidiuric acid from the stems and 
leaves of Coteas Verschaffeltii. Coletn dissolves 
in alcohol, forming a crimson solution which 
on tha addition of ammonia turns purple-red, 
violet, indigo, chrome-green, and finally a 
yellow-green colour. Nitric acid converts it 
into a resin ; sulphuric acid dissolves it, form- 
ing au oraoge-red solution. 

eole’-mie, eoal'-mle, s. (Eog. coof.) 

Ichthy. : The Coal- fish (iferlucius carbo- 
nari us). When young it is called a podlie or 
podling; when half grown, a sede, seith, or 
setha. 

*colcn,v.f. [Cool, v.] 

" Colon her caret ** 

Sir 0<t wainc Green Knight, 1,250, 

col'-o-o-phyll, col e 6 phyl -luin, s. 

[Gr. *oA<6? (koleos), koKcov (koleon) = a sheath, 
and 4>vAAov (phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A sheath from which the young leaves 
of monocotyledons aio evolved, while ihusa of 
dicotyledons are naked. It is the tlrst leaf 
which follows the cotyledon, and en sheaths 
those which subsequently como forth. It is 
called also Coleoptile or Coleoptilnin (q.v.). 

obl-b-o-pli^l'-loiis, a. [Gr. (koleos) = 

n sheath, and (/niAAoe ( phullon ) — n leaf ] Hav- 
ing tho loaves enclosed in n sheath ; pertaining 
to, or peases sod of, a coleophyll (q.v.), 

t col-b-bp ter, col b-op'-tcr-an, 3. (From 
Mod. Lat. colcoptcra (q.v.).] 

Entomology : 

1. Sing, (of both forms) : A coleopterous 
insect, a beetle. 

2. f’E (of the form colcopteran) : An English 
term for tho order Coleoptera (q.v.). 

col-c-bp'-tcr-o, 3 . pi. (Gr. tfoA^jrrepa (kele- 
optcra), imm. i>f. of KoAroirrvpos (kolcopteros)^ 
sneuth-wingeu : ko\c6c (koleos), jcoAeoe (koleon) 
= a sheath, a scabbard, and m-jpor (pferou) 
= a feather, . . a bird’s wing, a wing, 

from eO ai (jdedhai), aor. inttn. of ir«ropai 

(pc tome i) == to fly ] 

1. £11 tom. ; The nniiie given by Aristotle, 
followed bv all modern nuturalists. to a great 
order of Insects, characterised by the ] tosses* 
sion of •« slieat bed wings.” of the four wings 
which the Coleoptera, like the other more 
highly organised insects, as a rule possess, 
the lower, i.e. the hinder pair, are membranous, 


and so large that when not in use they require 
to be folded both longitudinally and traua- 
verscly. The anterior wings, which are horuy 
or leathery iu texture, are much smaller, and 
folding over the others, protect them as a 
sheath does the aword or other instrument 
which it contains ; hence the name Coleoptera 
(Sheath, or Sheathed- wings). [Seeetym.J Tha 
head has mandibles which move horizontally 
for biting purposes. It possesses in addition 
all the accompaniments aud appendages of a 
mandibulate mouth. |Manl»iuulata.] Tha 
segments of the thorax are clearly separated, 
the prothorax bearing the first pair of legs, 
whilst the mesothorax and the metathorax 
(s< c these words) sustain the two other pairs, 
with the elytra and wings. The metamorphosis 
is complete, the larvie consisting generally of 
grubs with aix genuine legs, and sometimes 
anal prolegs, the latU-r suggestive of the simi- 
lar limba iu an ordinary caterpillar. The 
Colcoptcra arc popularly known as beetles, but 
everything popularly called a beetle is not a 
coleopterous insect. [Blatta, Cockroach.] 

The Beetle order ia, iu the recent period, the 
most numerous ol any, it being ludieved that 
nut less limn loO/Min species exist; nur lma 
it as yd been proved to have been other- 
wise in geologic times. The basis of most 
chissiflcations of the Coleoptera is that of 
Latreille, who msde his principle of division 
the apparent joints in the tarsi, the following 
beiug the sections, in ascending order : — 

Section 1. Trimera ; Tarsi apparently with 
three joints. 

Section II. Tetramera : Tarsi apparently 
with four joints. 

Section III. Heteromera: The first two 
pairs of tarsi witli five joints, the remaining 
pair with four. 

Section IV. Pcntamera : A1I tha tarsi with 
five joints, 

Mr. Stephens divided them Into six sec- 
tions : (1) Adephagfl, (2) Cbilognatboiuorpha, 
(3) Ilelminthomorpha, (4) Anopluruuorpha, 
(5) Heteromera, (0) Brachclytra. 

Swainson arranged them in live tribes, viz , 
Lamellicornes, Predatores, Malacodermes, 
Monilicorncs, and Capri comes. 

The Coleoptera pass into the Ortboptera by 
means of the Earwigs (Forfieulidae), which by 
some nre placed within the latter order, whilst 
Kirby and others elevated them into an order 
of their own, Deruiaptera (q.v.). 

2. Faleront. : The oldest known coleopterous 
insects nre from the Carboniferous formation. 
They have been called Curculioides (Cur- 
culio], and Troxites [Trox], but svhetlier the 
affinities tlma suggested are correct is as yet 
doubtful. In the Lias aud Oolite, beetles are 
more nomcrous. Many also have been found 
In the Tertiary, chiefly in the Miocene and 
Pliocene beds. (,VicAo/son.) 

col-c op -tcr-al, a. (Coleopterous.) 

eol-c-op’-tdr-ist, s. [Eng. coteopter(a) ; -isf.) 
One skilled in the acienee which treats of 
coleoptera. (Hoj>e.) 

col-c op -tcr-ous, col-c-dp -ter al, a. 

[Gr. Ko.veojT-rtpcK (Aot€optrn> 3 ) = sbeath-wiuged.] 

1 , Having the wings enclosed iu a sheath. 

2, Of or belonging to the order of Coleoptera. 

col-c op tile, col-c op-ti'-lum, s. [Gr. 
xoAeo? (koleos) =3 a sheath ; jttiAoi* (prikm) = m. 
feather.] 

Bot . : The same as Coleophyllum (q.v.). 

col-c 6 rhlz-a, s. [Gr. *oA<o« (koleos) = a 
sheath, and ( rhiza ) =3 a loot] 

Bot. : The name given by Mirbel to the 
sheath formed in some endogenous plnutsat tlie 
spot where the true radicle pierces tbe Kaseof 
tiie embryo. In most enscs tby radicle, as it 
pierces the embryo, is covered with a cellular 
sheath, and gives rise to numerous tibrillai 
similarly covered. Called also a root •sheath. 

06-16 -pid, 3 . [Colefid.k.] Auy Infusorian 
of the family Colcpida? (q.v.). 

co-ldp 1 doo, s. pi (Mod. Lat. coleps; Lat. 
fetn. pi. mtj. sntf. -id< r.] 

Zoo!. : A family of ciliate Infusorians, of 
which Colops is the type. 

co-lcp-i na, s. pi. [From cofe;« (q.v.), and 
fern. pi. ndj*. sutT. -ian.J 

Zool. : A group of Infusoria, established by 
Ehrenherg for Colcps (q.v.). 


boll, b6^; p6^t, J6^1; cat, coll, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, £om; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
-clan, tlan = shon, -tlon, -slon — shun; -^lon, -slon = zhiin. -tious, slous, -clous = shus. -bio, -dlo, An — bol, del# 
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coleps— collania 


OO'-leps, s. [Gr. ( koleps ) = the hollow 

or bend of the knee.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Colepidre. The 
species, from salt and fresh water, have a 
spinoua carapace, but no buccal setre. 

* odl'-er (1), s . [Collar.] 

*Col-er (2), s. [Collier.] 

•‘Colyer? or colyferc (eoliyer, H. coltr P.). Corfto- 
narius-’— Prompt. Part. 

* col'-er (3), s. [Choler.] 

* col'-ered, *col-erd, *col-leryde, pa. 

par. ora. [Colla a, r.J 

* coler-lk, * col-er-yko, a. [Choleric.] 

" Ye bea fnl colerik of eomplexioun." 

Chaucr : C. T., 16.44L 

cole-seed, s. [Eng. colt; and seed.] 

]„ The seed of the Rape, Brassica Napus. 
It ia called also Collard (q.v.). 

1 2. The seed of the cabbage. 

cole-slaw, cold-slaw, cole’-slaugh (gh 

silent), s. [Dut. koolslw a.] Sliced cabbage, 
dressed with pepper, salt, aud vinegar, aud 
eaten either as a salad, or cuoked. 

oo-les-see', s. [Pref. co - con, and lessee 
(q.v.).] A joint lessee. (Burrow’s.) 

co-les-sor', s. [Pref. co = con, and lessor 
(q.v.).] A joint lessor. 

* cole -staft s. [Mid. Eng. col, cole = the 
neck, and staff (q.v.).] A strong staff or pole 
on which two men carried a burden between 
them ; a stang. 

“I heard since 'twaa seen whole o* th‘ other eide the 
downs, upon a cole-staff. between two huntsmen."— 
Widow'* Tear* ; O. PL, vL 226. 

col-es'-u-la, s. [Latinised from Gr. aoAeof 
(koleos) = a* sheath.) 

Bot . .* The small membranous bag which con- 
tains the spore-case of liverwort s. (Treas.of Bot. ) 

* col-et, * col'-let, s. [Acolyte.] 

COl-C US, s. [From Gr. xoAeoy (koleos) — a 
sheath, referring to the fact that tne stamena 
are united.] 

Bot. : A genus of Labiatfe. The species are 
found in Asia and Africa. Several are culti- 
vated in British greenhouses and gardens, for 
the beauty and variety of their foliage. They 
are menthaceous plants, with blue or purple 
flowers. 

cole’-wort, s. [Eug. cole; wort .] The common 
cultivated cabbage (Brassica o leracea). It ia 
called also Collet. 

Hare's colewort : [A translation of oae of 
its old names, Brassica leporina.] Sonchus 
oleraceus. 

Searcolewort : [Sea.) 

* col -fox, s. [Mid. Eog. pref. col, expressing 
depreciation, contempt, aod Eng. fox] A 
crafty fox. 

’’ A co^ox fuli of Heigb iuiquite." 

Chaucer: Aun Prestis Tale, S88. 

* col'-i-an-der, * col-i-an-dyr, s. [Cori- 
ander.] 

“ Colinndyr; colLt." — CathoL A ngllcum. 

co’-H-as, col-i-as, s. [Gr. KwAtds (Kolias) 
= (1) a promontory of Attica, where was a 
temple of Aphrodite ; (2) Aphrodite herself. ] 
Entom A genus of butterflies, family 
Papilionidse or Rhodoeeridre. They are gener- 
ally yellow, with the autenme tending to red. 
Colias Hyalc is the Pale Clouded Yellow But- 
terfly, which is found in England. There are 
two wrell marked varieties, one the Clouded 
Yellow, C. Edusa, really yellow, the other the 
Pale Clouded Yellow, already mentioned, 
whitish. (Edward Newman , F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
Ac. ; British Moths and Butterflies.) 

col-i-berts, s. pi. [Lat. eollibertus = a fellow 
freedmaa.] 

0. Law: Teoants in aocage, particularly 
villains manumitted and raised to the rank of 
freemen, doing, however, certain duties, partly 
of a servile character, to their lord. (Du 
Cange, Wharton , Ac.) 

oSl -i brand, «. [Proh. from coni, and Mid. 
Eng. brenne — hum.] A contemptuous desig- 
nation for a blacksmith ; still occasionally 
used. (ScofcL.) 


col-i-bri, s. [Fr., from Caribhean name.] A 
humming-bird. 

” Look, Frank. that's a colibrt : you've heard of 
% colibris.’'— Kingsley : Westward JIo / ch. xvi.1. [Davies) 

col 1C, t ool-ick, * chol ic, * chol-llck, 

s. & a. [Fr. colique = “the chollick, a painful 
windioesse in the stomach or entrailes ” (Cof- 
grave); Lat. colicus ; Gr. kw\ikos (kolikos) = 
sufferiog iu the colon; kmXov (kolon) = the 
intestines.] 

A. As su&stanrire : 

1. Med. : A disease of which the primary seat 
is apparently the colon, and which is character- 
ised by severe but remittent pain of the bowels 
with obstinate constipation, but unattended 
by fever. The abdominal pain is allayed by 
pressure, showing that it is not inflammation 
of the normal kind, this being, as a rule, in- 
creased by pressure. Vomiting is generally 
preseut, as is also flatns. Sydenham called 
the disease belly-ache. It arises from various 
causes, specially from spasm, obstruction, 
over-distension, or inverted action. One not- 
able variety of it is knowu aa Devonshire 
colic, painters' colic, aod plumbers’ colic. It 
arises from the action of lead on the human 
body. In medical Latin it is termed Colica 
Pictonvm, i.e. the colic of the Pictones, an old 
tribe existing iu Roman tiinea oear Poitiers 
or Poictou, wdiere a aevere epidemic of the 
form of colic produced by lead once pre- 
vailed. 

2. Anat. : Pertaining to the colon or large 
iotestiae. 

There are an ileo-colic artery, a right colic 
artery, and a middle colic artery. 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or of the 
oature of, colic ; affecting the bowels. 

" Intestine stone, and ulcer, colick pangs. " 

SfUton: P. L., xi. 484. 

colic-root, 3. Aletris forinosa. A North 
American plant, order Hremodoracere. It is 
intensely bitter, and being used as a tonic and 
stomachic, msy be held to produce a beneficial 
effect ia colic, whence its name. 

col'-ic-al, n. [Eng. colic; -aL) The aame as 
Colic, a, (q.v.). 

“.The oppression of colical pains."— Swift Correip. 

* col'-icked, a. [Eng. colick; -ed.] Griped; 
attacked with colic. 

" A full meal of strong meat, io tender persona, goes 
off with the hurry ana irritation of a purge, ieaving 
the bowels inflated, colicked, or griped ."—CKeyne. 

col -Ick-y, a. [Eng. colick = colic ; -y.] Per- 
taining to or sufferiog from colic. 

*’ A colicky disorder, to which she is too subject. 1 — 
Richardson : Clarissa, iL 256. 

cdl-L-co-den-dron, s. [Gr. *wAt*d? (koli- 
kos) = sufferiog in the colon, aod Sci&pov 
(< dendron ) = a tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Capparidacere, eoasisting 
of trees or shrubs, found iu tropical America. 
They have clusters of flowers with four or five 
petals, 8 — 20 stamens, and a long-stalked 
ovary. Martius says that Colicodendron Yeo 
is dangerous to mules and horses owing to the 
acrid principle which it eontaias. 

cdl'-ie, col-y, s. [Colids.] 

Ornith. : Any bird of the family Col iidre (q.v.). 

* colder, * kolier, s. [Collier.] 

co-li'-l-dse, * col -i-d®, s. pi. [From Mod. 
Lat. cohus (q.v.).] 

Ornith. : Colies, a family of Coni rostral birds 
with short, stout trills, 'short wings, and long 
tails, with all the toes placed forward ; akin on 
the one hand to the Fringillidre, and on the other 
to the Musophagidre. They occur in India 
and Africa. At the Cape of Good Hope they 
are called Mousebirds, from their having soft 
silky grey plumage. They climb about in 
troops among trees. (Dallas.) 

col -in, s. [Fr. Colin, a dinrio. of Colas, a contr. 
of Nicholas, Nicolas.] 

Ornith. : The American Partridge, Perdrix 
(or Ortyx) Virginianus. 

* col’-l-rie, S. [O Fr. colire ; Sp. colirio ; Ital. 
collirio ; Lat. coib/ritm.] An ointment or 
salve for sore eyes. 

“ Anoynte thto lghen with colirie, that is medicynM 
for yghen, ranad of diuerse erhis, tb&t thou 
Wychffe : ApocaL, iii. 18. 

* colls (1), 3. pi. [Coal.] 


* colls (2), s. [Cdllis.] 

ool-l-se'-um, s. [Colosseum.] 

* col-1 1, s. [Acolyte,] 

col-i'-tis, fi. [Colonitis.] 

col'-I-us, s. [Gr. ko\ io? (fcoZios) = a kind of 
woodpecker.) 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, the typical one 
of the family (Joliidre (q.v.). [Colv.] 

colk (I), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith. : The King Eider-duck. 

* colk (2), * colke, s. [Dut. kolk = a pit, & 
hollow. Cf. Gael, caocii = empty, hollow.] A 
core, a kernel. 

"Alle ertbe hy okiiie may iikned b« 

TllJc? a round appei of a tree. 

The wblcbo in myddt-a ban a colke, 

A a iiaa an eye (egg) in myddea a yolko." 

H am pole : J*ncke qf Com., 6,146. 

* colke, v.t. [Icel. kollr = . . . a shaven 
head.] To shave, to cut the hair. 

"TocoMre: fonder*, defenders. CathoL AnyUcum. 

* col -knife, * col-knyf; s. [Mid. Eng pref. 
col, and Eng. knife.] [Colfox.] A large 
clasp-knife. 

" From alle by lie bagera witb colknyfe* tb&t go “ 
Town* ley Mytt., p. 86. 

* c8ll (1), # cull, v.t. [Coll, s.) To embrace, 
to clasp round the neck. 

" Coueapisceutla carnla coifed me aboute the nekke." 

Lanyland : P. Plowman, 6.60A 

" So baring eayd. her twixt her armei twaine 
Shee streightly atraynd, aod colled tenderly." 

Spenser : P. Q., 111. iL 84. 

coll (2), cole, v.t. [Icel. kollr = ( l)a top, a 
summit, (2) a shaven head.] 

1. To cut, to clip the hair. 

2. To cut anything obliquely. 

" There I met a handsome childe, 

High-cored etocklogs and laigh-cofed ahoon. 

He bore him like a kitigk eon." 

Remains of Xithsdale Song, p. 306 . 

3. To put hay into cocks. 

* coll (1), * col, s. [O. Fr. col , cou — the neck ; 
Lat. collum.] 

1. The neck. 

2. An embrace, a clasping round the neck 

* coll (2), * cole, 8. [Icel. kollr = a top, a 
summit.] A cock of hay. 

” Hay— is selling from the cole at the rate of from 
6d to 7d per etooe. — Coded. Merc., Sept 6, 1823. 

coll (3), s. [Etym. unknown.] A line drawn, 
in the amusement of curling, across the rink 
or course. The stone, which does not pasa 
this line, is called a hog, and is throwa aside, 
as not being counted ia the game. (Jameson.) 

* col-lab e-fac tion, s. [Lat. collabefactus, 
pa. par. of collabcjio , from co = con, and lobe- 
Jdcio = to cause to totter, to ahake.J A 
destroying, wasting, or decaying. (Blount.) 


col-lab -dr- ate, v.i. [Tref. col = Lat. cum 
= with, aud Lat. loboro = to labour, to work.] 
To work with aoother or others, esp. in 
artistic or literary production, or in scientific 
research. 


col-lab’ -or-a-teur, col-l&b'-or-a-tor, s. 

[Fr. collaborateur ; Lat. collaboro = to work 
together : co = con; laboro = to work, to la- 
bour.) A fellow’ -worker ; one associated in 
the same work or pursuit. 


” I waa only a most buinbia collaborateur with tha 
English etAtesnuni whose duty it was to act oo behalf 
of tne government." — Daily 1 elegraph, l<tb Feb,, 18<7. 


col-lab or-a -tion, s. [Pref. col = Lat. con 
— cum — with ; laboro = to labour.) A work- 
ing together or in unison, joint w ? ork, esp. io 
literary or art matters. 


col-l&b'-or-a-tor, a. [Collaborateur.] 


col-la'-gen, &. [Gr. ko\ Aa (kolla) = glue ; 

SUff.*-flfC7l.] 

Physiol. : The constituent parts of white 
fibrous substance, which, on boiling, yield 
gelatin. 

col-la'-ni-a, s. [Name not explained by ita 
author (Loudon).] 

Bot. : A genus of splendid plants, order 
Amaryllidacere. The roots are edible. Two 
species have been brought from Peru aod are 
now cultivated in British greenhouses. The 
berries of Collania dulcis are eaten 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wotc, wolf, worlc. who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, SJfrian. ve, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


collapsable— collarago 
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t col l&ps'-a-ble, a. [Eng. collapse); - able .] 
Capable of collapsing, or of being made to 
collapse 

cfil-lAp sc, v.i. & t. [Lat. collansus, pa. par. of 
collator =to fall together, to fall in ruina : co =. 
con ; labor = to glide.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1 . Lit . : To fall together suddenly or in a 
heap ; to close ao that the aides meet ; to 
shrink together. 

"... liquid* nre exhausted, and tlir aides of the 
cadaH collude , , .'—Arbuthnot : On Diet. 

2. Fig. : To fail utterly, to come to nothing, 
to retire discomfited. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To fold together, to close, 
to shut. 

" The wings were for a moment cofftipwf ."— Darwin : 
Voyi tfje routul the World, ch. ix. 

* 2. Med. : To prostrate, or cause a failure 
of the vital powers. 

" They are very good for a Liver oollapted by oold.*— 
Varner ; l'ia Recta ad Vitam longam, p. 148. 

collapse,*. [Lat. cotta pm.] [Collapse, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A falling together suddenly or In 
ruins ; the closing of any hollow vessel. 

2. Fig. .* An utter failure, a coming to no- 
thing, a breaking down. 

II. Med . : A general prostration or failure of 
the vital powers. 

cSl-lftp'scd, pa. par. or a. [Collapse, v.) 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B, .ds adjective : 

1. Lit. : Closed together, shut. 

2. Fig. : In a state of utter failure, broken 
down. 

c8l Iftps'-lng, pr. par.,a. t &,$. [Collapse, v.] 
A. A B. As pr. par, <t jiarticip. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of falling together ; 
utter failure or breakdown. 

tool lftp'-slon, s. [Lat. collapsia, from col- 
lapsus , pa. par. of collator = to fall together.] 
[Collapse, v.J 

1. The act of closing together or collapsing. 

2. The state or condition of being closed or 
collapsed. 

"The mark remains in some degree visible in the 
collttpslon of the akin After death. — /ft well: On In- 
dian Serpent t. p. 7. 

«ol -lar, *col ar, • col-er, *ool-cre, 
* col-ler (Eng.), *col-lat, * col-let (Scotch), 
s. A a. [O. Fr. co lier, collier ; Lat. collare — 
a band for the neck, a collar ; Lat. collvm = 
the neck; Sp. collar; Ital. collare ; Port, 
eofare.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

(1) Anything worn round the neck, either 
aa a distinct and separate article of dress, or 
forming part of and attached to the dress. 
Applied — 

(a) In human beings : 

* (1) To the part of the armour encircling 
and protecting tha neck. 

" Ue smote hym with All hU niyght theurgb tbe 
cofar of his liAuhrek.'' — Merlin, 1. 1L 15*. 

(ii) That part of the dress, coat, ahirt, Ac., 
■which encircles the neck. 

"By the great force of my disease is my garment 
changed : it biudotb uie about as the collar of my 
coat — Job xxx. 18. 

(ill) A hand of linen worn round the neck. 

" But the name of tha field of battle was peculiarly 
given to a new species of collar.”— Macaulay ; flat. 
Kng . ch. xlx. 

(h) In animals: A metal ring worn by dogs 
round their necks. 

" Colter of howndy*. Afellut.”— Prompt. Pare. 

"Ten brace and more of greyhounds . . . 

\> It Is gulden muz ties all their mouth* wore hound. 
And collart of the same tlxdr necks surround " 

lirydon : Palawan Arcite, III. 69. 

•(2) The neck. 

" Pyt In tho hylle at color thou schalle." 

Liber Cure Cocorum. p. 48. 

2. Fig. : Employment, as a horse in harness 
Is in work, (.win?.) [III. 1.] 

II. Technically : 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A ring or cincture. 

(2) [Coi.LAR-nr.AM ] 


2. Her. : The ornament for the neck worn by 



the knights of any order, which serves as the 
badge of the order. 

3. Much. : A ring or round flange upon or 
against an object. Its purpose may be ; — 
1. To restrain a motion within given limits, 
as— (a) The collar or butting ring on an axle, 
which limits the motion inward of the hub on 
the axle ; (b) the ring shrunk upon, or an 
annular projection or enlargement of a shaft or 
rod which keeps it from slipping endwise ; 
(c) a ahort sleeve on a shaft ; {«) the neck of 
a bolt. 2. To bold an object in place : as — 
(«) The plate of metal screwed down upon the 
stufllng-box of a steam or pump cylinder, and 
having a hole through which the piston passes ; 
(6) the ring inserted in a lathe puppet for 
holding the end of the mandrel next the chuck, 
in order to make the apindle run truly. 
(Knight.) 

4. Eng. & Min. : The curh or ateining around 
the top of a shaft to restrain the friable super- 
ficial strata and to keep loose matters from 
falling in. (Knight.) 

5. Harness: A roll of leather stuffed with 
straw, etc., and having two creases to hold the 
lmrnes. It is placed around the neck of the 
horse, fits against the shoulders, and forms the 
bearing against which the horsa presses in 
drawing tha load. The parts of the collar are 
— tlie withers, the after-wale, body-side, or 
pad, the fore-wale, or small roll, the housing, 
the collar-strap, and the breast- collar. (See 
these words.) 

" Her waggou -spokes made of long spinners' legs, 

The traces of the smallest spider's web, 

Tbe collart of the moonshine's watery beams." 

Shaketp. : Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 

6. Navt. : All eye formed in a bight of a 
ah roll d or rope, to pass over a mast-head, to 
hold a dead-eye or a block, or for other analo- 
gous purposes. (Knight.) 

7. Coining: A steel ring which confines a 
planohet and prevents lateral spreading under 
the pressure or blows of the coining- press. 
When the edge of the coin is to lie lettered, the 
letters are stink in the collar, which is in three 
pieces, confined by an outer ring. (Knight.) 

8. Lot. : The ring upon the stipe of an agaric. 
(Trccis. of Hot.) 

9. Zoology: 

(1) The coloured ring or circle round the 
nccka of birds. 

(2) The margin of the mantle in a mollusc. 
The term is also applied to any ring, however 
produced, round the neck, this expression 
“neck " being used in its widest aeuse. 

10. Domestic : A quantity of brawn, Ac., 
either from being rolled up into a round, ncck- 
shaped mass, or because it is cut from the 
breast. 

"There 1* history in words os woll na etymology. 
Thu* brawn, being made of Uiecofhiror breast jtart of 
tbe boar. 1* termed e cellar fcntni. The brawn or 
boar liegeta collar ; whleb being rolled up. convey* the 
Idea to anything cl»e : and eel. so dressed, lake* the 
name of collared eel: as does also collared Ix-of, Ac 
So that everything roiled War* the name and arms of 
collar.”— Pegge : Anecdote * «/ tbe Lngltih Language. 

III. Special phrases: 

1. /it (or out of) cottar: In (or out of) em- 
ployment. 

2. To slip the collar: Tn free oneself, to 
escape, or disentangle oneself from any en- 
gagement or difficulty. 

•' \V heim» tho Aix> him hard so much to talko 
Of lalomr. that did from hi* liking lvilki*. 

He would have i lijd the colter handsomely, '* 

Spemer Mother Hubbard' t Tale. 

3 vlfiainsf the collar : Against or In spite of 
dlllleulties and him! ranees. (All these are 
taken from the horse’s collar.) 


4. Collar and Clamp : The ordinary form of 
dock-gate hinge. Also known as anchor and 
collar. 

5. Collar of the Crus : 

A nat. ; A band of fibres passing over the 
crus of the brain. [Crus.] 

6. Order of the Collar or of the Necklace : 
What was afterwards called the Order of 
Annuuciada, a heraldic order instituted id 
1535 by Amadeus VI ., Duke of Savoy, in liononi 
of hia predecessor, Amadeus V., a warrior who 
had distinguished himself in a war with the 
Turks. In 1720 Victor Amadeus made it tha 
first order of the Kingdom of Sardinia, the 
nucleus around which the present Italian 
kiogdom aggregated. (Toumsend.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

collar-awl, s . 

Saddlery: A form in which the eye-pointed 
needle has been used for many years. It is 
used in sewing collars, the wax-end being 
passed through the material by its meau9, and 
drawn tightly by the Lauda. (A'ntp/il.) 

collar beam, s. 

Building: A tie-beam uniting the breasts of 
a pair of rafters, to keep them from sagging or 
spreading. It acts as a strut, a tie, ami often 
as a ceiling joist for a garret story. (Knight.) 

collar-blades, s. pi. 

Harness : Short segments of wood or metal 
which embrace the collar worn by a horse, 
and to which the traces are attached ; also 
called kaims or hanics (q.v.). 

collar-block, s. 

Satldlcry : The harness-maker's block on 
which a collar is shaped and sewn. (Knight.) 

collar bone, s. 

Anat. : The clavicle ; a bone situated on 
either side of the neck. The one is called tha 
right, the other the left clavicle. 

collar-button, *. A detachable button 
of metal or bone, by which a collar is attached 
to a shirt. 

collar-check, s. A heavy woollen fabric 
made for saddlery purposes. (KnipAl.) 

collar day, s. A day od which the 
knights of various orders appear at court 
levees wearing their collars. 

collar - harness, s. Harness with a 
collar, in contnjdistinctioo to breast-harness. 
(Knight.) 

oollar-launder, s. 

ilfiTiinp; A gutter or pipe attached to a lift 
of a pump to convey water to a cistern or any 
other place. (Ogilvic.) 

collar like, a. Encircling or surround- 
ing as a collar. 

" .Are we to suppose that each island l* surrounded 
by a rofiur-iiJte submarine ledce of rock, ox by a (.’Teat 
bank of »ediment ending abmpUy where the reef 
ends />ar»r<n ; Voyage round the ll'orfd (ed. 1*70), 
ch- xx., p. 47L 

collar plate, s. An auxiliary puppet, or 
midway rest in a lathe for turning long pieces. 
(Knight.) 

collar-tool, $. 

Forging : A rounding tool for the formation 
of collars or flanges on rods by a process of 
a wagging. (Knight.) 

col-lar, * col-ar, v.f. [Collar, *.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. To seize a person by the collar or the 
neck. Also to overtake In a race. 

2. To put a collar on. 

II. Fig. : To close with or challenge a per- 
son . 

B. Technically: 

), Cooking: To roll up in a round, nock- 
like shape, and tie with string, Ac. 

• 2. Hunting: To cut up the game. 

"The king colurt him full* kyudely." 

of Arthur, xrtl. 

3. Facing : To get even with. 

• col -lar-ago, s. f • Fr collerage, in droid de 
colterage (c'ofj/mre).J A tax or fine paid (in 
Frame) for collars of “horses or men which 
draw wine up and down.” 


boll, bo^; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln. ben<?h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoct, Xenophon, oyist. ph=f. 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, -Sion — shun ; -£lon, -sion — zliun. -clous, -tlous, -sdous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bpl. dcL 
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col'-lared, * col lered, * col-lcryde, pa. 

par. ora, [Collar, r.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having or wearing a collar. 

“CoUcryde, Tor yuat as."— Prompt. Pare. 

*• Collared with gold, .vud torettes filed round.* 
Chaucrr : Kntght s Tale. 

2. Rolled up into a round body and tied with 
string. 

II. Her. : The same as GoROEn (q.v.). 

* col lar et*, * col ler-et, s. [Eng. collar; 
dim. suit*, et.) A little collar. 

col -lar mg, pr. par., a., «fc s. [Collar, V.] 

A. & B. Aspr. jKir. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s substantive : 

1. The act of aeiziug by the collar or by the 
neck. 

”... which attempts were frustrated owing to the 
good collaring of Wool fiDnuns* backs.” — Field, Jan. 2\ 
ls$ 2 . 

2. The act of furnishiug or providing with a 
collar. 

cdl-lar i'-no, s. lltal.] 

4reA. ; That part of a column which is in- 
cluded between the tillet and the astragal. 


(3) Auxiliary, additional, concurrent. 

•\ . . yet the attempt may give , 

Collateral interest to this homely tale. 

U'ordrworrA: Excursion, bit. IL 

II. Technically: 

1. Genealogy: Descending from a common 
ancestor, but in n different line or branch ; 
opposed to lineal (q.v.). 

2. lair, dc . : [Collateral issue, Col- 
lateral security) 

3. Hot. : Standing side by side. 

B. As substantive : 

] . One descended from a common anecstor 
or stock, but not directly. 

" . , jjuch aa are allied to him ex latere, commonly 
atlled collaterals, . . T—Ayliff e : Par ergon Junt 
Canonici. 

2. A security given over and above the 
principal security. 

collateral assurance, s. Assurance 
above, or additional to, the deed itself. 

collateral issue, s. 

Law : 

]. An issue taken on a point not direetly 
connected with the merits of the case. 

2. An issue raised by a criminal eonvict, 
who pleads any matter allowed by law in bar 
of execution, as pardon, diversity of person, 
&c. 


* col la t, * col let, s. [Fr. collet = M the 
throat, or fore-part of the neeke ; also, the 
coller of a jerkin, «fce. the cape of a cloke *' 
(Cutyrare).] A collar. 

"Aue collat of gray must weluot rwsraentit with 
ailuer and gold. Ane clok of blak dalrnes, w» ane 
collat. Item, tua collat is aewit of holene claye"— 
Invent. Quid is, Lady E. Rot*. A. 1676. 

t col-la -ta ble, $. [Eng. collate) ; ‘able.) 
Capable of being collated. ( Coleridge .) 

ool late , V.t. <fc i. [Lat. collatum, aup. of con- 
Jero = to bring together ; Jero = to bring.] 

A. Transitii'e : 


collrteral security, s. Security given 
for the performance of any contract over ana 
above the main security. 

* collateral warranty, s. 

Law: Warranty where the heir's title to 
land neither was nor could have been derived 
from the warranting ancestors, but came from 
a collateral ; as, for instance, if where the 
elder brother was primarily eooeemed the 
younger one joined io the warranty. In this 
case the younger was considered to be colla- 
teral to the elder. [Warranty.] {Blackstone, 
bk. ii., ch. 2 h.) 


1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To bring two things together for the 
purpose of comparison ; to compare. 

••They could not relinquish their Judaism, and em- 
brace Christianity, without considering, weighing, nnd 
collating both religions.'*— Sout h, 

2. Spec. : To eompare critically the text of 
hooks or manuscripts in order to ascertain and 
note the points of difference. 

**. . . h»d been employed to collate the Alexandrian 
manuscript, . . ." — Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. viii. 

* 3. To bestow* or confer. 

*• . . the grace of the spirit of Uod. there consigned, 
exhibited, and collated."— Taylor : Communicant. 

II. Technically : 

1. Eccles. : To place in a benefice ; to present 
to a benefice. Applied to cases where the 
bishop who institutes to the benefice is also 
the patron (followed by fo). 

"... collated Amsdorf to the benefice . . .**■ — Alter- 
bury. 

2. Printing d Bookbinding: To gather up 
the sheets, examine that they are correct, aad 
place them in order. 

B. Intruns. : To institute or present to a 
benefice. 

“If a patron shall neglect U> present unto a benefice, 
void above six months, tbe bishop may collate there- 
unto.”— A ylife. 

Col-la ’-ted, pa. par. or a. [Collate, v.) 


col-lat -er-al, a. & s. [Lat. collaterals: co 
= con ; lateralis = pertaining to a side ; latus 
(geoit. latcris) = a side.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language .* 


*1. Literally: 

(1) Side to side ; adjoining *, by tbe side of. 
** In bis bright radiance and collateral light 

.Must I be comforted, not iu his sphere. 

Shakesp. : AU'i Well, l 1. 

(2) Running parallel. 

2 . Figuratively : 

* (1) Diffused or spread around. 

. . hi* image multiply d 
Iu unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love . . 

Milton : P. L.. Till 422. 


(2) Indirect, subordinate ; not direct or im- 
mediate. 

“ If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd. . . .** 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. a 


**. . . hy the elimination of #uch as are merely col- 
lateral. " — Todd. A Bowman: Physiol. Anat. (1S46), 

ToL i., p. L (Iutrod-J 


* col-lat-er-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. collateral; 
-ity.) The quality of being collateral ; in- 
directness. 

col-lat -er-al-ly, adv. [Eng. collateral ; - ly .) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Side hy side, in juxtaposition. 

>*. . . not only when they are subordinate, but also 
wheu they are placed collaterally .** — H'ifkin*. 

2. Fig. : Indirectly, not directly or imme- 
diately ; in a subordinate manner or degree. 

", , , the papists more directly, . . . and the f&D&- 
tickfi more collaterally, . . ■" — Dryden. 

IL Genealogy: Not lineally; in a collateral 
relation ; not in a direct line. 

", . several members of his own family collater- 
ally related to him.”— Coxe : II Ut. House of Austria, 
ch. xxv, 

* col lat -er-al-ness, $. [Eng. collateral ; 
-ness.] The quality of being collateral; col- 
laterality. 

col-la -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Collate, a.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip . adj . : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As siibsta afire : 

1 . Ord. Lang.: The act of comparing two 
or more things, especially books or mnnu- 
scripts ; collation. 

2. Eccles. : The act of presenting to or 
placing in a benefiee. 

*■ col-la-tion, v.t . & i. [Ft. collat umner.} [Col- 
lation, 5.] 

A. Trans. : To collate, to compare. 

”... the subscribed copy was collationcd with the 
principal . . .'Stair : Suppl. Dec., p. 144. 

B, /nfraiw. ; To partake of a collation or 
slight meal. 

col-la -tion, * col a- 5 i oun, * ool-la- 91 - 
oun, * col-a- 9 y-on, s. [O. Fr. collacion 
— a discourse ; Sp. eolaewn ; ItaL oofazione ; 
Lat. coJlafio=a bringing together, from collutus 
= brought together, pa. par. of confero — to 
bring together : con — together ; Jero = to 
bring.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of bringing together. 

* 2. The act of collecting or contributing *, a 
contribution, a collection. 

“Make sum collacioun or gedrynge of money©.* — 
Wrclife : Romans xv. 26. 


late, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
«*• wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


3. The act of comparing one or more copies 
of anything, especially books or manuscripts, 
with auotber. 

*• 1 return you your MUton. which, upou collation. I 
find to be revised sad augmented iu several placei*— 
Pope 

4. The result of such comparison ; tlie vari- 
ous readings of a book or manuscript, 

* 5. A conversation, a discourse. 

** Fell ill-til collat yown 
Wyth the Kyng on thl* manere " 

IVjMitotrn, viL ", 340 , 

“ I and thou and *che have a col/«ic/oi«>i.'* 

Chaucer; C. T., S.19*. 

- 6. Reflection, consultation, meditation. 
•'Thanne this collation I make unto my selveu fte/ 
Gower. U 40. 

* 7. The act of conferring or bestowing. 

”... thanks . . . lot the first collation of these 
benefits, . . . "—Ray : On the Creation. 

* 8. A discourse, treatise, or dissertation. 

** in vitas pa train, that Is to saye. iu lyues and cola- 
clou ns of fauns . Booke of Quinta Essence, p. lk 

9. From the fact that these collations or dis- 
courses were read aloud in monasteries during 
meal-times, the word came to be applied to 
the meal itself ; a slight repast. 

•». . . a collation of win© and sweet-meats prepared, 

. . it’Ait'on : Memoirs, p. 272. 

II. Techn ically : 

1. EccUs. : The act of presenting to, or 
placing in, a benefice ; an institution to a 
benefice by a bishop who is also the patrou 
of the living. 

” Bishops should be placed by collation of the king 
under his letters patent, - . .*— Hayioard . 

2. Law: 

(1) The act of comparing a copy of any 
document with the original to ascertain its 
correctness. 

(2) The certificate of auch aet haviug been 
performed. 

3. Scotch Law : The right which an heir has 
of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and 
sharing it equally with others who are of tbe 
same degree of kindred. 

4. Printing tC Bookbinding: The gathering 
together and examination of the sheets previ- 
ous to binding. 

•[ CWterion. 0 / seals : 

1. Law : One seal set on the same label on 
the reverse of another. (IFTiarfort.) 

2. Archteol. : A method of determining the 
genuineness of a seal by comparison with one 
known to be genuine. 

* col-la '-tlon-er, s. [Eng. collation; -er.J 

1. The same aa Collator (q.v.). 

2. One who partakes of a collation. 

"All strictly facing the royal coUationcrs-'—Xad. 
D'Arblay : Diary, iiL W. (f>avi©4.) 

* col-la-ti-tious, a. [Lat. collatitius = 
brought together.] Done by conference or 
contribution of many. {Bailey.) 

" Raised up by other men s collatitious liberality.'— 
Backet : lift of Williams , L 46. 

* col-la -tive, a. [Lat. collat iv US, from colla- 
tus, pa. par. of confero.) [Collate, r] 

1 . Able to confer or bestow. 

"These words do not seem Institutive or coUativt of 
power."— Barrow: On the Popes Supremacy. 

2. Passing or held by collation ; npplied to 
benefices of which tbe instituting hishop ia 
himself also the patron. 

COl-la'-tor, s. [Lat., from collatus , pa. par. of 
confero.) [Collate, v.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. One who collates or compares a copy of 
anything, especially of a book or manuscript, 
with the original. 

*2. One who coufers or bestows anything 
upon another. 

" Well -placed benefits redound to th© collator* » 
honour . ' — Felt ham : Resolves, ii. 16. 

IL Technically: 

1. Eccles. : A bishop who collates or presents 
to a benefice. 

2. Printing, <tc. : One who examines and 
compares the sheets or pages of a book, to sea 
that they are correctly printed and paged, 
and in correct order. 

* col-laud’, v.t. [Lat. collaudo : co — con ; 
laudo — to praise.] To praise together with 
others ; to join in praising. 

" Beasts, wild and tame. • • ■ . _ „ 

Collaud his luiiue. ' Hotcell : Letters, L 5. IL 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


collaudation— collector 


till 


* cdl laud-a'-tlon, s. [L.'it. collawlatio, from 
collaudo. J United or joint praising or praiae. 

* colic, «. [Cowl.] 

OOl league, s. [Fr. coWfgue; Ital. collcga; 
fch». cohga , from Lat. collcga = a partner in 
office : co = con ; lego — to appoint or semi on 
an embassy.) 

1. Lit, : One who is associated with another 
in any office or employment ; a partner. 

» . he will really piny n *iihordliiAte part tohla 
chief, nnd may be reiroraed tut hit AA#l*tant rather 
thmi Id* colleague."— The Chine to Ambassador : Daily 
Telegraph, January 22. 1877. 

2. Fig. : A companion, & partner, an asso- 
ciate. 

" Nor raunt wit 
Be colleague to religion, but be It.” 

Donne : Poems, p, 180. 

T Crabb thus distinguishes between eof- 
league and partner: “ Colleague' is more liable 
than partner: moil in the highest offices nre 
colleagues ; tradcamen, mechanics, and subor- 
dinate persona arc jxirtners ; every Homan 
consul had a colleague; every workman 
lias commonly a jxirtner. Colleague is used 
only with regard to community of office ; 
a partner Is most generally used with re- 
gard to community of interest.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* Col league', v.t. & i . [Colleague, $.] 

A. Trans. : To join, attach, or associato in 
any office or act. 

B. Intram. : To join or combine in any 
office or act. 

* col leagued' (leagued as legd), pa. par , 

ora. I Cul» LEAGUE, V. J 

col' league ship (league as leg), s. [Eng. 
colleague; -ship.] Thu state or position of a 
colleague ; partnerallip in any office or act. 
"Tha outward duties of a friendship, or a colleaguo- 
ship In tha mine family."— Milton . Tetrachordon. 

* col - lock, - col - lecko, * col - lok, s. 

[COLLOCK.] 

col lect’, r.i. & i. [0. Fr. colleclcr — to gather 
money; Low Lat. colleeta = a collection of 
money, from Lat. collect us = collected, pa. 
par. of colligo = to collect : co = con ; lego = 
to gather, to read.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To gather together into one place; to 
assemble or bring together. 

" Collect them all together at my tent." 

Shakesp. ; Henry V., lv. L 

2. To bring into one sum ; to add together, 
to aggregate. 

“ Let a man collect Into one sum as great a number 
as he pleases, . . — Locke. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To gain or infer from observation. ' 

** The reveroud care I hear unto my lord. 

Made me collect these dangers In tho duke." 

Shakesp . ; 2 lien. 17., UL 1. 

2. To infer, as a consequence ; to gather 
from promises, to deduce. 

R. Ib'Jlexl vely : To recover oneself fi'om sur- 
prise, to gather together one’s temporarily 
scattered thoughts, to recover one's self-pos- 
session. 

"I did In tlmo collect myself, . . .* 

Shakivp. ; Winter's Tate, lit. A 

C. Intransitive : 

l. Lit. : To assemble or meet together, to 
accumulate, to gather together. 

1 2 Fig. : To infer, to deduce. 

“lluw great tho f*»rco of orroueou* pomuaalou 1*. we 
may colter/ from our Saviour’* premonition . . 

Decay of Piety. 

■ For the difference between to collect and 
to gather, see Gather. 

Ool-lcct, * col-cct, s. [Lat. colleeta.] [Col- 
lect, i\) 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

* !. A collecting ; nn act of collection. 

“Tho ryghtho day ho man.1 a collect [gnderynr of 
money. I*. y‘— Wyci(ite 1 1. Puratip. vll. o. 

* 2. That which is collected ; a collection. 

“ rtf thoeofferfrtorgnderlngloof money#. “—O' uclLfTe : 

1 Cor xvl. L 

n. Feeles. : A name given to certain brief 
and comprehensive prayers, found in nil 
liturgies and public devotional offices. The 
origin of the term Is not certain : according to 
some, it is from these prayers being sulci in 
tho congregation or collection of the people; 


according to others, because they are a brief 
nnd comprehensive summary of many longer 
petitions collected into one. They are of great 
antiquity, being mentioned by writers of the 
third century, and occur in the sacramentary 
of Gelnsins, patriarch of Home, A.r>. 494. The 
majority of those in use in the English Church 
are translated from the ancient missals of 
* Salisbury, York, Hereford, kc. 

“Then let yonr devotion bo hnmbly to say over 
proper collects.”— Taylor : (Julde to Devotion. 

col-lec-ta -ne-a, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. ofcof- 
Irctaneus — collected.] A number of passages 
collected from various authors ; a miscellany 
or anthology. (Draiule.) 

* col-lcc-ta'-ne-oiis, a. [Lat. collectanea * = 
collected, from colligo = to collect.] Collected 
or gathered from various aources. 

col lec-ta-rl-um, s. [51 od. Lat.] A book 
containing tlie collects. (Rock: Churcho/our 
Fathers , i. 439, note.) 

COl-16 C’-tcd, pa. par. k rt. [Collect, v.] 

A. pa. j*ar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. ; Gathered or brought into one, 

2. Fig. : Cool, self-pnsneased, compost’d. 

" Tli# Jury #h»ll bo quite surprized, 

The prisoner quite collected,'’ 

Pmcd : On the Tear 1828. 

col-leo'-ted-ly, adv. [Eng. collected; -ly.) 

* 1. Lit. : In a collected manner; collec- 
tively. 

"Tho whole evolution of Age# from everlasting to 
everlasting la *<i collectedly au«J present! fickly repre- 
sented to God." — 1 lore. 

t 2. Fig. : Coolly ; in a collected, a elf- pos- 
sessed, or composed manner. 

" l/ookiug collectedly At the gambols of « demon." — 
C. Bronte : Jane Byre, cb. XXVL. 

t c6l~lcc’-t6d-ne8S, *. [Eng. collected; -ness.) 

1. Lit. : The quality or state, of being col- 
lected or gathered in one ; concentration. 

"The soul Is of such subtlety 
And cloie cnltectednesa.” 

Dr. n More: Smg of the Soul, 111. 17. 

2. Fig . ; The qnality of being collected or 
self-p srsessed ; coolness, self-possession, 

“Then all was stern collectcdnesi and art." 

Byron : Lara, 11 4 

t col-lcc’-ti ble, n. [Eng. collect ; -able.] 

1. Lit. : Capable of being collected or 
gathered together. 

"... of whleh numerous examples are not collect {• 
lie . . . "—Boyle; Considerations on tho Style of the 
Scripture.*, 171, 

2. Fig. : Capable of being collected, de- 
duced, or inferred from premises. 

"Whether thereby be meant Euphrates. Is not col- 
lectible from the following words." — .s’ir T. Browne. 

col-lcc’-ting, pr. par., n ., k s. [Collect, r.) 
A. A' B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. wls subst. : The net or process of gather- 
ing or assembling together. 

collecting - bottle, s. A small bottle 
tlxed at the end of a stifle, used by naturalists 
for dipping aquatic animals from ponds, <!vo. 

col-lcc'-tion, s. [Lat. colkrtio, from colligo 
= to collect.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. Tho act or process of collecting or gather- 
ing into one place. 

" C»nromlng tho collection for tho taint*. . , ." — 

I Cor. xvl. l. 

2. That which is collected. Applied to— 

(1) Money contributed or collected for alms, 
revenue, kc. 

"... tho entire 1 ion that Mosoa tho servant of God 
laid upon Israol . . .“—2 Chmn. xxlv. 9. 

(2) A number of works of art, valuables, 
books, ko., collected and arranged for reference 
or study. 

" Tho gAllory Is hnng with a collection of pictures."— 
Add Don. 

(3) All accumulation or number of natural 
objects. 

(4) Passages or articles from books, Ac. ; a 
compilation. 

(.'•) A number or group of people collected 
together ; « crowd, a mass, an assemblage. 

3. That In which a number of things Is col- 
lected : a combination, an epitome. 

" Falroat collection vt tliy *cx> charm*." Prior. 


*11. Figuratively: 

1 The act or process of deducing or inferring 
from premises ; deduction, Induction. 

"This kind of comprchention in Scripture belu? 
therefore received, still there is doubt how far we are 
to proceed by collection . . ."—Booker ; £c cL Polity, 
bk. l .cli. xlv., * 2. 

2. Tliat which is deduced or inferred ; a de- 
duction, conclusion, or inference. 

" From many cAsea like, oue rule of law, 

Tlieee her collections, not the seuses are " 

Davies. 

B, Teehnically : 

1. Excise : A district set out for convenience 
of collecting taxes, duties, &c., and superin- 
tended by a collector of excise. 

" Cop!## of every proof . . . hav# been moat carefully 
compared by the otlbials in the Collector e offices of the 
undermentioned collections." — Inland Be venue (j r- 
tettcer, p 7. 

*2. University : A college examination held 
nt the cud of each term. 

* col-lcc-ti’-tlous, a. [Lat. collcctitius ; from 
colligo = to collect.] Gathered uj) or collected. 
(Hailey.) 

col-lcc-tive, a. [Fr. collect!/; Lat. colleo- 
tivus , from colligo = to collect.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. Tending to collect, collecting. 

2. Collected or gathered into one ; aggre- 
gated, accumulative. 

"... jicrnoiu who had lieen killed la the service of 
their country being honoured by » collective eulogy. 
. . .’ —Lewis : C’rcd. Bar. Bom* i it Hist . (lsiti, ch. vl., *2, 
Vol. L, p. 18L 

II. Fig- : Deducing or inferring fiom pre- 
mises ; capable of deduction. 

"... not ouly by critical aud collect* ix reason, , . ." 
— Browne : Vulgar Brrours. 

B. Grammar : Exjiressing a collection or 
aggregate of individuals, tbougli itself a ain- 
gular noun. 

COl-l cc'-tivo-ly, adv. [Eng;, collective; dy.J 
Not singly or by units, but in the aggregate 
or mass ; in a body, in combination or union. 

" Singly and apart many of thorn are subject to ex- 
ception, yet collectively they make up a good moral 
# vide nee.'* — Bile. 

* col-lec -tive-ncss, s. [Eng. collective ; 
-ness.) The state, quality, or condition of being 
iu a mass ; a combination. 

M Th# collect leanest and unitlveucu of the Type#.* 

B . More. : Mytt. of hugulty, p. 824 

col-loc’-tiv Ism, s. [Fr. coNeefimme.) 

Socialism; ’I lie theory that all the means of 
rodnetioQ, e.g. laud and machinery, should 
o under the control of the State. [Socialism.] 

" Nu very definite lino of distinction between Cora- 
mun i*in and Social Isui call be drawn. Generally 
epeaking, Communism is a term for a ayitem of 
common property, . . . but even by Socinjint# It t# 
frequently used practically ayuonytuou* with 
Socialism. Collectivism is a word which ha* ’'eceiitly 
como into v.'gu# to ex pres* tli# economic haai* of 
Socialism." — hncyc. fr it, (eat 9lh). xxn. 207 (note). 

col lec -tlv 1st, & n. 

A. As subst, : An advocate of Collectivism. 

B. .Is adjective : 

1. I’ertainiug to, or founded on, the prin- 
ciple of Collectivism. 

2. believing in, or actuated by, those 
principles. 

t c6l -lcc-tir'-I-ty, s. lEng. collecting) ; 
-I f</.l A collective body ; a union or combi- 
nation into a body. 

" An omni]Hit«ut aud ceutrallsiHl (>olltlc;vJ authority 
—call it tlio StAto, call It the Collect. nly — call It what 
you lik#.'— Itevicu-, Oct., 18si, p. OOu. 

c6l-l6c tor, s. [Fr. collreteur; Lat. collector ; 
from collign =s to collect.] 

L Ord. Lang , ; One who collects or gathers 
together. Applied to — 

1. A compiler : one who collects scattered 
pieces or passages into one. 

"The grandfather might b# the Amt collector ot them 
Into a laaly. —Buie : V tnmon L i w of England. 

2. t»nc who collects or gathers together 
works of art, antiquities, books, objects of 
natural history, or any other special objects 
for study or other purposes. 

"1 diL'lYM Into 54iha explore n lx>#k*Lall. M»- 
thlnki I I|AV 0 iKMUh thirty year* a collector. —Lamb: 
The Sit fier.t an unreal J/iiil 

3. One authorised to collect customs, taxes, 
rates, duties, or contributions ; a tax gatherer. 

. • hi* oht«f collector of trihute . . .'—1 M tccu- 
best. 1. 29. 


boll. b(S^; p6ilt, J6 tV 1; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bcn$h; go. ^om; thin, this; eln, a^; expeot, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
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collectorate— coUembola 


II. Technically : 

1, Bot. : (PI.) Deusa hairs clothing tbe sur- 
face of Ilia style in the Coniposita*, Campanu- 
la ceje, A’c. They seem intended as brushes 
to clear the pollen out of the cells of tha an- 
thers. In Lobelia the collectors constitute 
a whorl below the stigma, whilst iu Goode- 
oiaceie they are united into a cup called the 
indusium. 

f 2. University: A bachelor of arts at Oxford, 
or collecting bachelor, who was formerly ap- 
pointed by the proctors to superintend certain 
scholastic proceedings. 

3. Excise : An officer appointed to receive 
tbe taxes, kc., paid to the tax gatherers in 
each collection and transmit them to the chief 
office. 

"The compiler la greatly indebted ... to the Clerks 
of i till i id Revenue in Collector*' Office*.'* — Inland Rev. 
Qazett »er, p. vi. (1874). 

col lec tor-ate, s. [Eng. collector; -afc.] 

1. The district over which the duties of a 
collector extend. 

. between tbe first collectorate and the second 
collectorate existing in 1876."— Echo, Jail. 9, 1881. 

2. The office or position of a collector ; a 
colleetorship. 

col lec tor-ship, s. [Eng. collector; - ship.j 

1. The office or position of a collector. 

2. The office of a collector iu the University 
of Oxford. [Collector, 11. 2.J 

col lec tor * col-lec -tor -ie, s. [Eng., 
&c. collector; -y, -ie. Cf. Lat. collectarium = 
a book for registering contributions, Arc.] 

1. The charga of collecting money ; a collec- 
torship. 

"The office of collector//, . . ."—A herd. Reg. 

2. Money collected. (Scotch.) 

* col lec' tress, s. [Eng. collector; fern. suff. 
-ess.] A female collector. (Clarke.) 

* col leen, s. [Ir. cailm = a girl.) A girl, a 
maid. 

* col-leg ~a-ta-ry, s. [Lat. co llegatarius = 
a partaker* in a bequest or legacy : col = con ; 
legutarius = a legatee ; legatium = a legacy ; 
lego = to bequeath.] A co-legatea ; one to 
whom a legacy is left in common with ona 
or more other persons. (Chambers.) 

* col-leg-a' tlon, s. [Lat. collegotus = seot 
or appointed as a colleague or partner.] [Col- 
league.] The union or partnership of two 
or more iu some enterprise or office. 

"Thr Count of Mansfeltand Duke of Weymar were 
expected with their troupes to Joyne with him ; thia 
collegation appeared terrible, . . ."—Continuation of 
Knollet, 1,478 r. (Latham.) 

col' lege, s. [Fr. college; ltal. collegio; Lat. 
collegium, from colligo = to collect.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

[. A collection, body, or commuoity of 
persons, having certain rights and privileges, 
and devoted to certain pursuits. 

" Gather'd from all the famou* college * 

Almost in Christendom.* 

Shakes/ >. : Henry VIII., iiL 2. 

2. A number or community of persons in- 
corporated and living in society for tbe pur- 
poses of study or teaching 

3. The building or establishment iu which 
auch persons reside. 

*• Ilia quiet observatory over the gate of Trinity 
College." — Macaulay . Hut. Eng., ch. xv. 

4. Any building or establishment used for 
purposes of higher instruction. 

* 5. A course of lectures. 

** Beinx fixed at Utrecht for study. I had two or three 
colleges of civil law under Vander Muyden."— Life of 
Calamy. 

* 6. A debtors’ prison. (Slang.) 

*11. Fig . ; A number, assemblage, orswarm. 
"Thick as the college of the bees in May." 

Dryden : Flower A Leaf, 218. 

B. Technically: 

1. Old Roman Empire : Colleges in the sense 
A. I. 1 existed in Old Koine. A collegium v/s.s 
sometimes called also a corpus. [Corporate.] 

2. Universities came into existence before 
colleges, and the original slate of things may 
still be seen in Scotland, where the immense 
mass of students reside where they like. 
The practice of living in common is only now 
beginning to creep in. Nevertheless, the word 
college has long been used in that country in 


connection with the Universities, though in a 
vagua sense. In America also the words 
university and college are not well discrimi- 
nated. In England, on the contrary, the two 
words are very precisely distinguished. It 
is thought that colleges first arose in connec- 
tion with the University of Paris about a.d. 
1140 or 1215, and that from France they spread 
t<> England. Mr. Mark Pattison was of opinion 
that the motive and design of college founda- 
tions in connection with the English Universi- 
ties may ba divided chronologically into three 
periods. In the first of these— the 13th century 
— the motive was purely academical. A college 
was an eleemosynary institute designed to col- 
lect indigent students into a house and provide 
them with two meals a day whilst they at- 
tended the university exercises. Of this type 
the original statutes of Balliol College, Oxford, 
offer a pure specimen. , In the second period, 
of which New College, Oxford, may be taken 
as the most developed form, the early motive 
is still present, but the statutes now imply a 
rula of life. Tha colleges of this type are 
modelled on the best precedents of tbe monas- 
tic institutions, only that instead of making 
contemplation or evangelisation the motive for 
associating into a community, it is the cultiva- 
tion of knowledga which is made the business 
of life. In the third period, that of the Renais- 
sance, learning stands out as the supreme 
object of the founders. Of this type Corpus 
Christi, a.d. 1516, and Cardinal College, now 
Christchurch, a.d. 1525, are typical examples. 
(Mark Pattison : Acad. Organisation, 1868.) 

Till lately all members of the two older 
English Universities wera required to belong 
to a college ; now there are a number of 
students unattached. University College, 
King's College, &c., ara affiliated to the London 
University, which, however, is an examining 
and not a teaching body ; it therefore grants 
its degrees to anyone of merit enough to re- 
ceive them, careless whether ha obtained his 
knowledge at a college or not. Colleges for 
women nave been recently built at several 
English and American Universities. 

A college consists first of a head, some- 
times called by that name, in other cases 
designated a Provost, a Master, a Rector, a 
Principal, or a Warden. Next in dignity 
frdlow Fellows of the college and Scholars 
of the college : generally these are students 
as well. The teaching afforded by the colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge is provided by the 
Tutors, who appoint Lecturers with the 
sanction of the head of the College. The law 
of the college is that expressed in the will of 
the Founder, and soma one generally possesses 
visitatorial powers to see that such regula- 
tions are carried out. 

Prior to tha Reformation the clergy regarded 
the colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
Universities as clerical corporations ; the 
right of visitation was therefore ejaimed by the 
ordinary of the diocese. BlackstCne, however, 
states that now they are legally viewed as civil 
corporations. In the United States College ie 
often confused with University, the titles being 
applied somewhat indiscriminately. The Uni- 
versities of Harvard and Yale, for instance, 
are commonly called Colleges, while many 
Colleges are entitled Universities. 

H College de Propaganda : 

Eecksiol. : A name sometimes given to what 
is more fully and accurately termed Congregatio 
de Propaganda Fide, and popularly the Pro- 
paganda (q.v.). (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., Index.) 

College of Arms : [Herald’s College.] 

College of Cardinals . [See Cardinal.] 

College of Doctors’ Laics: The saiua as 

Doctors' Commons. 

College of Piety: [Translation of Lat CoZ- 
legia Piefofis.] 

Ch. Hist. : The English rendering of the name 
given to certain religious meetings, in varioua 
respects resembling modern revival gatherings, 
established in the 17th century by tbe Pietistic 
parly in the Lutheran Church. (Mosheim.) 

COllege-Iike, a. Of the nature of or re- 
sembling a college ; managed like a college. 

" For private geutlemen and cadets there be divers 
academies in Faria, college-Uke."— Howell : Imtruc. For. 
Trav., pi 61. 

college-pudding, $. A kind of small 
plum-pudding. 

college -youths, 5. pi. A London society 
of bell-ringers, formerly confined to members 
of the universities. It dates back to the early 


part of the 17th century, ami is still tha most 
flourishing of bell-ringing societies. (Stainer 
£ Barrett , £c.) 

* col -lege, v.t. [College, $.) To educate at 
a college or university. (Scotch.) 

* col -lege-nar, * col -lcg-in-er, s. [Eng. 
college ; suff. -ner.) A student at a college. 

Col'-Ie-ger, s. [Eng. college); - er .) A pupil 
elected on the “ foundation ’* of a school, esp. 
at Eton. [Oppidan.] 

"... and waa educated as a colleger at Eton."— 
Time*. Feb. 8. 1881 (Obituary). 

* col-le'-gi-al, a. [Low Lat. collegiolis, from 
collegium . ] *Ol or pertaining to a. college;, 
collegiate. 

"The collegial corporations had usurped the exclu- 
sive privilege of Instruction ." — Sir IV. Hamilton, 

col-le’-gi-an, s . [Fr. colUgien .] 

1. A member of a collega. 

"He has his warmth of sympathy with the fellow 
collegia r.*."— Lamb : Letter to Southey. 

* 2. An inmate of a debtors’ prison 
(Dickens : Little Dorrit , ch. vi.) 

col-le -gi ans, col-le'-gi-ants, s. pi. [So 

named because when they met in assembly or 
convention, which they did twice a year, it 
was near Leyden Colleges.] 

Ch. Hist. : A sect founded in Holland in a.d. 
1619, by three brothers, John Janies, Hadrian, 
and Gisbart lvoddeus. They invited all to join 
them who desired improvement in scriptural 
knowledge and piety, without binding them 
down to any definite creed. When Socinianisiu 
was proscribed in Poland and other parts of 
the Continent, its adherents were obliged to 
join sects professing other teueta, and some 
became Collegiant9. (Mosheim, &c.) 

col-le'-gi-ate, a. & $. [Lat. collegiatus, from 
collegium.)’ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of the nature of or containing a college ; 
instituted or regulated after the manner of a 
college. 

"... the state of collegiate societies, . . ."—Hooker: 
Preface. 

2. Pertaining to or connected with a college. 

"... collegiate masterships in the university, rich 
lectures in the city, . . ."—MUton : Hist. Eng., bk. iiL 
*[ A Collegiate Church : 

(1) In England: One which, while not heing 
a cathedral, nevertheless possesses a college 
or chapter of dean, canons, and prebends. 
Such are Westminster Abbey and St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor. 

(2) In America £ Scotland: A church served 
by two or more clergymen jointly. 

* 3. Collective. 

" Conjoined and collegiate."— Bacon : Euay 39. 
*’B. As substantive : 

1. A member of a college ; a collegian or 
university man. 

*’ Rigorous customs that forbid men to marry at *et 
times, and in some places ; as prentices, servants, cof- 
legiale*." — Burton: Anat. of Melancholy, p. 585. 

2. An inmate of a debtors’ prisoo. 

"He . . . busied himself with the cases of hi* 
fellow-rolletfiafci ."— North : Life of Ld. Guilford, i. 12S. 
(Dat'ie*.) 

col-le'-ma, s. [Gr. Kokka. ( kolla ) = glue, the 
species be'ing gelatinous.] 

Bot. : A genus of lichens, the typical one of 
the order Collemaceaa (q.v.). 

col lem-a ^e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat collema, 
and fern. pi. adj. suff. -acere.] 

Bot. : An order of liehene, proposed by 
Lindley, who considered that the lichenal 
alliance, generally held to contain ouly ona 
order, should really be divided into three : 
Graphidacere, Collemaceae, and Parmeliaceae. 
[Lichenales.] The character given of the 
Collemacere is— Nucleus bearing asci, thallus 
homogeneous, gelatinous, or cartilaginous. 
They have, he says, the thallus of an alga and 
tha fruit of a lichen. 

* collemase, s. [Colmose.] 

"A coUcmase. A Iccdo." — CathoL Anglicum, 

col-lem hoi a, s. pi. [Gr. nokka. (ZroZZa) * 
glue, and (embole) — a throwing or 

putting in, so called Uecause they have a pro- 
jection or mamdlu enabling them to attach or 
glue themselves to the body on which they 
are standing.] 
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or, wore, wglf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrian. no, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


Entom, : A name proposed, in 1872, by Sir 
John Lubbock for one of two orders into 
which he divided the windless insects, called 
by Latreille, Thyaanura. For the other order 
the latter name was retained. They have a 
semi- masticatory or suctorial mouth, the first 
abdominal segment furnished with a ventral 
tube or suctorial organ, the last abdominal 
segment but one with nn apparatus for leaning. 
They are popularly called Spring-tails. They 
constitute small leaping insects found in 
numbers when one shakes a bough over a 
pocket-handkerchief, or sweeps bushes with a 
hand-net. Sir John Lubbock divides the Col- 
lembola into the following aix families : (1) Pn* 
I'iriidae, (2) Sinyntliuridoe, (3) Degeeriadte, (4) 
Podnruhe, (5) Li purl die, (ti) Anom idee, leaving 
under the restricted order Thysanura, the fol- 
lowing three : (1) Japygidee, (2) Campodeidie, 
(3) Leplsmidas. The Uollembolii are virtually 
identical with the old genus Podura and the 
Thysanura with Lepisma. 

2. Paltvont. : Sir John Lubbock believes 
that the Collembola very nearly present the 
original form of insects, though ho seems to 
agree with M. Brauer and Mr. Darwin that 
Campodea, which is ranked not under the 
Collembola but under the Thysanura, was the 
original atock whence all insects sprung, the 
reason being that various organs are genera- 
lized in it, which in the higher insects have 
become specialized, and the form of the little 
creature reappears again and again among the 
larvee of the higher insects. He has, there- 
fore, devoted a whole volume, with fine plates, 
to a description of the order. (Sir John 
Lubbock : Monograph of the Collcmhola and 
Thysanura; Ray Society, London, 1873.) 

col lcn'-chy-ma, s. [Gr. *oAAa (kolla) = 
glue, and tyx v M“V«?^ wnia ) = a» infusion.] 

But. : The cellular substance in which pollen 
is generated. The name was first given by Link. 

col-leri-chym’-a-tous, a. [Mod. Lat 
collenehyma, t coiin., and Eng. suff. -ows.] Con- 
taining or pertaining to Collenehyma (q.v.). 

" Colfcnchymaromcortlcal tissue.'*— Thomt : Botany, 
p. 54. 

" colle pix'-le, s. [Colle (etym. doubtful), 
and pixie (q.v.).] The Will o’ the Wisp. 

"To plale the part* of Hobgoblin or Collepixi*. 
Udal : A puphtheg. of Eratmut, p. UA 

* col-ler, s. [Collar.] 

* collerauch, s . [Colraith.] 

* col -ler-fc, a. [Choleric.] 

* Col lcr'-I-cal, a. (Eng. choleric; -al.) Cho- 
leric ; atlliotcd with choler. 

* col -let (1). s. [Acolyte.] 

col-let (2), a. [Fr., from Lat. collum = the 
neck. ] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A collar or anything similar 
worn round the neck. 

II. Technically: 

1. Jewelry; 

(1) The part of a ring containing the bezel 
In which the atone is aot. 

(2) The fiat surface which terminates the 
culasso or lower faceted portion of a brilliant- 
rut diamoud. It is sometimes called the 
lower table or culet, and is one-fifth of the 
size of the upper one. (Knight.) 

" Thou hiulnt been m*xt set In the dukedom’s ring, 

When hta worn self, like age's easy slave. 

Had dropt out of the collet Into th' grave.’* 

ftci’cngcr't Tray . O. PI., Iv. 31 A. 

2. Mach. : A small baud of metal, as the 
ring which fastens the packing of a piston. 

3. Rot. : The neck or lino of junction be- 
tween the root and the stem. 

4. Gunn . ; That part of a cannon which ia 
between tho astragal and the muzzle. 

5. O loss-making: That part of tho glass 
vessels which adheres to tho Instrument used 
for taking tho glass from the melting pot. 

collet do violon. [Fr ] The neck of a 
violin. 

* col let (3), s . [Collect, *.] 

* COl' ldt (I), 3. [A corruption of colewort 
(q.v.).J Colewort. 

C&l-lot-or' i al, a. [Mod. Lat. coUcteri(um), 
and Eng. ailj/sufl*. -»/.] Of or pertaining to 
the colleterium of Insects. 


collenehyma— colli gation 


COl let-cr'-l-um, s. [Mod. Lat.] An organ 
in the females ot‘ certain insects, containing a 
glutinous substance which fastens the ova 
together. 

col-let'-i-a, s. [Named after Collel, a Preach 
botanist.] 

Hot. : A genua of Rlminnaceie, the species 
of which have small fascicled flowers and 
strong spines. Colletia horrida and one or 
two more species are known in British 
gardens. 

col-lct'-lc, a. k s. [Lat. c olleticus, from Gr. 
koAAtjtuchs (kolletikos) = gluey, agglnt inant, 
from *oAAdw ( kollao ) = to glue, to cement, koAAo. 
(kolla) = glue, cement.] 

A. A j atlj. : Agglut inant, 

B. As subst. : Au agglutiuant. 

col-lct-l-in, s, [From Mod. Lat. col!eti(a), 
and suff. -in.] 

Chem. : A crystal Usable bitter substance 
obtained from Colletia spinosa, order Kham- 
nacea*. An alcoholic tincture nf this plant is 
used iu Brazil as a remedy for intermittent fever. 

col Hc'-u-lus, 3. [Lat. colliculus = a little 
hill, diniin. of Lat. collis = a hill.] 

A nab ; A slight eminence in any organ or 
art of an organ. Thus there are a colliculus 
ulbi urethrrr , a colliculus seminalis, and a coU 
liculiLS nervi optici. ( Quain .) 

col-li de, v.i. [Lat. collido = to clash or knock 
together : col - con — cum = with, together ; 
lado — to strike.] 

* A. Trans. : To dash or knock violeutly 
together ; to bring into collision. 

”... the outward being struck or collUted by a solid 
body . Burton : Anat. of Melancholy, p. 23. 

B. In trims. : To dash or strike violently 
together ; to come into collision. 

“ Across this space the attraction urpes them. They 
eollute, they recoil, they oscillate."— Tyndall: Fray, 
of Science, 3rd ed., 1. 12. 

col U-dlne, s. [Gr. k6 AAa (JroNa) = glue, and 
etSo? (ci.do$) — . . . appearance, and Eng., 
A*c. suff. -ine(?)] 

Chem. : C 8 II n N. An alkaloid which was 
found to occur in bone oil, in impure quino- 
line obtained by dry distillation of quinine, 
and in the naphtha obtained by distillation of 
bituminous shale, also by heating aqueous 
ammonia with cthylidene chloride, CHa'CllClo. 
It is isomeric with ethyl-phenylamine, di- 
niethyl-phenylamine, and xylidene. Collidine 
is a colourless aromatic smelling oil which 
boils between 178* ami 180°. It is a strong 
base, and gives white fumes when a rod dipped 
iu strong 1101 is held over it. It is insoluble 
in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
oils. The platinum salt is orange-yellow 
(C«II n N-nCl). 2 , PtCl* It is insoluble in alco- 
hol and ether. 

col-li -dmg, pr. par., a., k s. [Collide ] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ pafticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

”... no longer rocklug and swaying, hut clashing 
and colliding:'— Carlyle : French Berol., bt L, bk. Hi., 
ch. ill 

C. As subst . : The act of coming into col- 
lision. 

col’ lie, col-ly, col loy, s. [Prob. allied 
to lr. cuilean, coilcn = a whelp.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A general and sometimes a particular 
name for country curs. (Scotch.) 

” Tho tlthcr was » plough man * colli*, 

A rhyming, ranting. roving Mllle. 

Whn t»r Ida fnend mu) com rail# had him. 

Ami in Ilia freaks had Luath cad hltu. 

After some dog In High laud «vug." 

Burnt : Th* Tun Bogs 

2. A kind of 
dog, specially 
common in Scot- 
land, kept prin- 
cipally by shep- 
herds, and gene- 
rally remarkable 
for sagacity. 

* II. Fig. : 

1. Any one who 
follows another 
constantly, Im- 
plicitly, or in the 
way oi' excessive head of collie. 
admiration. 

2. A lounger, one who hunts for a dinner. 
(JawuVsou.) 
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* col -lie, v.l. & i. [Collie, 3 .] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To abash, to put to ailencc io an argu- 
ment ; in allusion to a dog, who, when mas- 
tered or affronted, walks off with his tail 
between his feet. 

2. To domineer over. 

3. Uaed, with a considerable degree of obli- 
quity, as signifying to entangle or bewilder. 

**By the time that 1 lmd wou the Forkings, I gU 
coined amtug the u>Ut, . . Broumle of Bodtbcck. 
L SA 

4. To wrangle, to quarrel with, as shepherd*’ 

dogs do. 

B„ /n fra as. .* To yield in a contest, to knock 
under, to give way. 

collie^ shangie, s. A quarrel, a fight. 

"She bade him elt down fur a hard-headed loon, 
that waa aye bringing hhnaell and other folk Into 
collie-tha wjict. "—.Scoff : Uuy Manneriny, cb »xxiv. 

* col-lied, pa. par. or a. (Colly, v.] Black- 
ened, darkened. 

"Brief a* the lightning In tbe coined night" 

Shake*]*. : Mid 4. Siyht't Bream. L l. 

cdl’-li-cr, *col-er, *chol 1 er, *col-i-er, 
coil-ycar, * col-yer, • col 1 yer, ” kol- 

1 er, 3. [From coat (Mid. Eng.co/), with suff. 
•er ; the t being inserted for convenience of 
pronunciation, aa y ia in lawyer, bowyer , 
sawyer. (.SA’raf.)] 

1. One who diga out coala ; a worker In a 
coal-mine. 

"Colyer or cotyfero [coliyer IL color P.J. CarBo* 
narito. '—Prompt. Fare. 

* 2. A charcoal-burner or maker of charcoal 

” Cholicrt that cayreden col come there biajde," 
William of Faleme, 2.620. 

3. A coal-owner, a proprietor of coal-mines. 

4. A vessel employed in carrying coals from 
the pit to the market. 

col'-li-er-y, s. [Eng. collier; -y .) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, A coal-pit or mine. 

* 2. The coal trade. 

II. Hist. £ Law: The first mention of col- 
lieries was in a charter granted to the burgesses 
of Newcastle in a.d. 1234, according them 
permission to dig for coal. On March 1, 1843, 
the employment of females in collieries, wliieh 
had been regulated the year i>reviously, was 
entirely abolished. 

* col li-fl6wer, s. [Cauliflower.] 

* cSl’-lIg-an^e, $. [Lat. colligans, pr. par. of 
ojlligo.] [Collioate, u.] A binding together. 

* Col lig-ate, a. k s. [Lat. colligatus, pa. par. 
of coll in o: col = con = with, together ; ligo ;= 
to bind.] 

A. As adj. : Bound or fastened together. 

B. As subst . : An associated organic com- 
pound. (Rossiter . ) 

col'- lig-ate, v.U [Colligate, a ] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To bind or fasten together. 

. . colligated and Iwund together 1» a kiml of 
subjection ami subordination to one head."— ^ne/cA 
Ch Cu»t. Vindicated (1636), p. A 
t 2. Inductive Phil. : To bring together; to 
connect bv colligation. 

’*. . . bo hod discovered and colligated a multitude 
of Die most wonderful . . . phenomena."— Tyndall: 
Fray. Science (3rd e*L), ill. 360. 

col' lig-a ted, pa. par. or a. [Colligate, v.] 

col'-lig-a-tlhg, pr. par., a., k s. [Colli- 
gate, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of binding or fasten- 
ing together ; colligation. 

c5l llg a’ tion, s . lLat. colligatio, from coL 
ligatus, pa. par. of codij/o.] 

* L Onfinury Ixmguage : 

\. Lit.: The act of binding or fastening 
together. 

“By tbc colligation of vecwl*.*— Broteue : Vtdg^t 
Krrourt. 

2. Fig. : The act of uniting. 

" The more blessed colligation of tbe kingdoms th** 
that of tho roses, wo owe to your father "—Sir U. 
M orton ; Panegyric to King Charlet. 

IL /nt/iiriiiv Phil. : The process by which 
a number of isolated facts are brought together 
and connected. 


boil, poilt, JovW ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bon^h; go, gora; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
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coUigener— collocation 


", . . tli© colligation of facia “ — H*A#iccti : So * uro 
Organon Renovatum. cb. iv„ $ 1L 

* col-lig*-en-er, * col lig'-yn-er, s. [Eng 
college, and suit', -iicr.] A coenobite, one living 
in a monastery, college, or society. 

"St Augustine In hl< b<<ok entitled Do Operd 
Slonachorum , cneth out n^alnst idle colligeners."— 
&utchin*m : Imago of Hod, p. 205. 

* cdl'-lig-l-ble, a. [As if from a Lat. colligi- 
bilis, from coUiyo.) Capable of beiug collected. 

"So much of the fiwbloi>*1>]en«u*e of their clothes u 
U colHgtbl* from Scripture."— Putter : Pisgah Sight, 
bit. iv., cb. v,, p. 10<X 

t col'-lim-ate, v.t. [Lat colli mo = n false 
reading in some MSS. of Cicero and Aulns 
Gellius for collineo — to aim : col = con = cum 
= with, together ; linen = a line.] To adjust 
the cross hair-wirea of a telescope so as exactly 
to fall ou the centre of the object 

col 11m a ting, a. & s. [Collimate, t>.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to oolliiuation. 

B. As SH&sf. ; Collimation. 

collimating eye-piece. An eye-piece 
furnished with a diagonal reflector to ascer- 
tain the error of collimation in a transit in- 
strument, 

col-lim-a-tion, s. [Eng. collimate); -ion] 
The art of levelling or directing the sight to 
a fixed object ; optical aim ; point of sight ; 
focus. 

Error of collimation: 

Optical Instruments : The amount by which 
an object viewed through an optical instru- 
ment is distant from the spot which it might 
be expected to occupy ; the distance or amount 
by which an object deflects from the fine oj 
collimation (q.v.). 

Line of collimation : 

Optical Instruments : The line in a telescope 
joining the centre of the object-glass and the 
intersection of the fine wires or spiderwebs in 
its focus. This is the spot which an object 
placed for examination is designed by tha 
observer to occupy. 

col -lim-a-tor, s. [Eng. eoKimaf(e) ; -or.] 
A telescope arranged and used to determine 
errors of collimation, both vertical and hori- 
zontal. (Nichol.) A collimating eye-piece has 
a diagonal reflector for illumination, and is 
used to determine the error of collimation in 
a transit instrument, by observing the image 
of a cross-wire reflected from mercury, aod 
comparing its position in the field with that of 
the same wire seen directly. (Knight.) 

•col-li-mol'-lie, n. [A ludicrous corruption 
of melancholy .] Melancholy. 

col'-lln, s. [Gr. <oAAa Qcolla) = gloe, and 
Eng. suff. -in (CAem.).] 

Chcm. : The purest form of gelatin. [Colloid.] 

*Col line, 5. [Ft., from Lat. ccffts = a hill.] 
A little hill, a mound, a rising ground. 

** Watered parka, toll of fine collineo and ponds.”— 
Svetyn. 

“col lin’-e-ar, a. [Pref. col — cum — with, 
together ; Eng. linear (q.v.).] In the sama or 
a corresponding line ; furming one line. 

* col-lin'-e-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. collineo = 
to aim, to direct in a line with.] [Collimate.) 

1. Trans.: To direct or place in a line with 
anything. 

2. Intrans. : To lie or be situated in a line 
with anything. 

* col lln e a‘-tion, s. [Lat. cotfineo = to 
aim.] [Collimate.] The act or process of 
aiming at or directing anything in an exact 
line with an object 

col lin-et*, $. [Fr.] (Flageolet.) 

* col -ling, * col-linge, pr. par. & s. (Coll, 
r.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of embracing ; an em- 
brace. 

". . . kiMlug and colling . . ."—The Supposes. 
(Latham.) 

* col'-ling-ly, adv. [Eng. colli no ; Ay.] In a 
fondling manner; with embraces, caressingly. 

**. . . colUnglle him klst." 

Litucedgne : Work*. A. 2. 

* col-ling-ual (ual as wal), a. [Lat. col = 
con = cam — with, together ; and lingua = a 


tongue.) Flaring or speaking the aame lan- 
guage ; of or i*ertaining to the same tongue. 

COl-lm -1C, a. [From Gr. xo'XAa (frofla) = glue, 
and Eng. suff. -inic.] 

collinic acid, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 4 0 2 , obtained by the oxidation 
of albumen or gelatine with chromic acid. 

It forms small prismatic white crystals, which 
melt in hot water at 97*, but not till 100' when 
dry. It forms neutral and basic salts. An 
aldehyde is said also to be formed, an oil 
which has not been obtained in a pure state ; 
it is called collyl-hydride. 

“ col-li-qua-ble (qua as kwa), a. [Lat. 

col — con = cum = with, together , liquabilis = 
possible to be melted ; liquo = to melt.) Ca- 
pable of being melted or dissolved ; liable to 
melt, liquable. 

"The tender consistence renders It the more colli - 
qvable"— Harvey : On Consumption. 

* col li* qua ment (qua as kwa), s. [Lat 

con = together, and liquamentum = a sauce, a 
broth.] 

1. Gen. : That which is melted or produced 
by melting. 

2. Spec. : The first germ of the young animal 
in generation. 

"That part of the egg, which they call the eye, and 
the white collujuament. out of which the young one 
is formed.*—//. More : Antidote against Atheism, jx 160. 

col ll -quant (quant as kwant), a. [Lat. 
con = together, and liqitans, pr. par. of liquo= 
to make liquid.) Having the power of making 
liquid, melting or dissolving. (Bailey.) 

* col -li quate (quate as kwate), v.t. & i. 
[Lat. con = together, and liquo = to make 
liquid, to melt ; liquor = to be fluid.) 

A. Traits. : To melt, to dissolve, to render 
fluid, to liquefy. 

"The fire melted the glass, that made b great shew, 
after what w*ts colliguated bad been removed from 
the fire. "—Boyle. 

B. Intrnns. : To become liquid, to pass from 
the solid into the fluid state. 

“ Ice will dissolve In fire, and coUiguate In water 
, . *— Brotcne : Vulgar Erroun. 

col-li-qua-ted (qua as kwa), pa. par. & a. 

[COLLIQUATE.) 

col -li-qua-ting (qua as kwa), pr. par. & a. 

[COLLIQUATE. ) 

* col li-qua-tion (qua as kwa), & [Fr. 

colliquation ; Lat. coffiquafto.] 

1. The act of melting. 

" Glass may be made by the bare colliquation of the 
ealt and earth remaining in the ashes of a burnt 
plant.'*— Boyle. 

2. A wasting away of the solid parts of the 
body, with very great excretion of fluids. 

•‘Again, as to the motions corporal, within the iu* 
closures of bodies, whereby the effects, which were 
mentioned before, pass between the spirits and the 
taUKihle parts, which are are faction, colliquation, con- 
coction, maturation, etc., they are not ot all handled." 
— Bacon : Works (ed, 1165), voL L, Sat. But., cent. L, 
$ pp. 162. 163. 

* col-li - qua-tive (qua as kwa), a. [Eog. 
collequafft); -ire ; Fr. colliquatif, m., colliqua- 
tive, f.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Melting, liquefying. 

2. Med. : Producing very profuse discharges 
or perspiratiou. 

" It is b consequent of b burning colliquative fever." 
—Harvey. 

col-li qua tive-ness (qua as kwa), s. 

[Eng. colliquative; -«*ss.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The state or conditiou of 
meltiug or dissolving. 

2. Med. : The property of wasting, or pro- 
ducing profuse liquid excretions. 

* col-li-que-fac’-tion (que as kwe), s. 

[Lat. colliquefitctus = made liquid, dissolved; 
com. = together, and liqvefactus , pa. par. of 
liquefacio — to make liquid; liqueo = to be 
fluid or Uquid ; Jacio = to make.] The art of 
fusing, melting, or dissolving two or more 
substances, so as to cause them to unite to- 
gether. 

"After th« Incorporation of metals by simple col- 
liquefaction. . . — Bacon : Phy. Ram. 

col’-lish, 3. (Etym. doubtful) 

Shoemaking : A tool to polish the edge of a 
sole. (A'nigAf.) 

col-ll -sion, 5. [Lat collisio, from collisus . pa. 
par. ofccWido = to clash together.] (Collide.) 


A Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

* 1. The act of striking two bodies violently 
together. 

**. . . It Is tho hitting and collision ot them that 
must make them etrike^ fire. Bentley. 

2. The act of striking violently together ; 
the state of being dashed together or struck 
violently. 

" This table and mliror within. 

Secure from and duff 

CW/*rr . Oratitude. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A state of opposition, antagonism, or 
interference. 

"This was coming In direct collision with the 
favorite scheme of his parents.”— Prescott : Perd. 
and Isabella, voL L, ch. 2. 

2. A conflict, or combat. 

B» Technically: 

1. Nat. Phil. : The atriking against each 
other of two bodies in motion. It is called 
also Impact (q.v.). 

2. Law : The remedy for damage done in a 

collision at sea, produced by one ship running 
foul of another, is either by nn action at^ law 
or by a suit in the Court of Admiralty. (HTiar- 
ton.) * 

^ To be in collision 

1. Lit. : To collide. 

"She was picked up abandoned In the .New Deeps, 
after having been in collision with the Upupa 
(steamer) . . ." — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, usl 

2. Fig. : To clash, to be antagor istic or 
opposed. 

To come into collision : 

1. Lit. : To collide or strike violently to- 
gether. 

"The passeoger train . . . came Into violent colli- 
sion with a goods train which was being shunted from 
the main line."— Daily Telegraph, Nov, 26. 1S9L 

2. Fig. : To become opposed, antagonistic, 
or interfering ; to clash with. 

* col li'-slve, a. [As if from a Lat. collisions , 
from collisus, pa. par. of collido.] Causing, or 
attended with, a collision ; clashing. (Blachm.) 

* col-lit'-i-gant, a. & s. [Pref. col = con = 
cum = with, together; Eng. litigant (q. v.).] 

A As odj. : Disputing, wrangling, or liti- 
gating with another. 

B. As subst. : One who disputes, wrangles, 
or is in litigation with another. 

col-lo-ca’-ll-a, s. [Gr. koAAos (kollos)= glue, 
and KaA(a (kr.l'ia) = a wooden dwelling, a hut, 
... a bird’s nest.) 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, family Hiruodin- 
idse (Swallows). C alloc alia esculenta is the 

Edible or Esculent Swallow, or Ediblc-nest 
Swift, which receives both its Latin and iU 
English specific name from the fact that its 
neat, which it constructs mainly of a glutinous 
secretion from the glands of its mouth, slightly 
intermixed with grass, hair, Ac., is eatable, 
being regarded by the Chinese as excellent 
food. The bird is found not merely in China, 
but in the Eastern Archipelago, and on the 
continent of India, building gregariously in 
caves. There are several species. 

* col' lo-cate, a. [Lat. collocatus, pa. par. of 
co i loco = to place together : col = con = cam— 
with, together ; loco = to place ; focus - a 
place.] Placed, situated, or stationed. 

", . . the p&rta wherein that virtue Is collocate ." — 
Bacon. 

* col'-lo-catA v.t [Collocate, a.) To place, 
situate, or station. 

" To mars bell And collocate in order his hatUiles *— 
Bale. 

*Col -lo ca-tcdL, pa. par. oca. [Collocate, r.] 

* col'-lq-ca-tiiig, pr. par., a., & s. [Collo- 
cate, v.] 

A & B. As pr. par. <£ parlicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of placing, situating, 
or stationing ; collocation. 

col-lo-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. collocatio, from col- 
locatus, pa. par. of coMoco.] [Collocate, a.] 

1. The act of placing, arranging, ot dispos- 
ing in any position ; arrangement, disposition. 

2. The state of being arranged or disposed 
in any position ; arrangement, relative posi- 
tion or connection. 

"Id the coHt<ation ot th© spirits Id bodies, th© collo- 
cation Is equal or unequal . . ."—Bacon. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her* there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, oe = © ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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• Col lock, • col-leck, s. [Icel. kolla.) A 
put nr bowl without feet, a large pail. 

“ A kncAilliiRC tube. lij eoUecks, ft wyimocko, IJ 

atAU (1*. it churiie, a flvshc collecke.'— Invent. in Rich. 

rn andshlre II 'Uli (Surtees SvC.f, j*. 169. 

• col-lo cu'-tlon, «. [Lat, collocutio; from 
co/locutus, pa. par. of vlloquor = to speak to- 
gether.) The act of speaking, conversing, or 
conferring together ; conversation, conference. 

col ldc'-u-tor, s. [Lat., from colloquor.) One 
who joins or takes part in a conversation or 
conference. 

" Llcentltn. one of the collocutors in thnt dialogue.' 
— 31. Cum u bon . of Credulity, ic , p. 148. 

* col loc'-u tor jr, a. [Eng. collocutor : -y.) 
Conversational ; in manner of a dialogue. 

** W® proceed t»» jrlve our imitation, which is of the 
AmoeWiui or coHocntory kind."— Poetry of Anti-Jactr 
bin. p. 10. (Autries.) 

col 16' di 6, pref. [Collodion.) 

*1 Colodio-chloride process: 

Photog . ; A photographic printing process 
Invented by George II. Simpson, editor of the 
Photographic A'cit’s, about 1863. It consists in 
holding in suspension a precipitate of chloride 
of silver in collodion, which is ilowed upon 
glass or paper— in a manner similar to prepar- 
ing a plate for the negative process — and dried 
in the dark. The sensitive surface so produced 
blackens on exposure to light, and will conse- 
quently give a picture under a photographic 
negative. An excess of free nitrate of ailveris 
necessary to iinpnrt sensitiveness ; an addition 
of citric acid and other organic substances is 
used to produce the desired tints. After ex- 
posure the picture is tlxed and toned as usual. 
(Knight, <Cc.) 

Col lo di on, col lo-di um, s. [Or. 
koAAw3>j« (kollodes) = like glue, viscous ; *6 aA/i 
(kolla) = glue ; et$ os (eu/os) = form, np- 

peamncc.) 

Pluirm . : Collodion is prepnred by dissolving 
one ounce of pyroxylin in a mixture of thirty- 
six fluid ounces of ether nud twelve fluid 
ounces of rectillrd spirit. The pyroxylin or 
gun-cotton used for making collodion is pre- 
pared by immersing one ounce or cotton wool 
in a mixture of five fluid ounces of sulphuric 
neid, and five fluid ounces of nitric acid, for 
three minutes, then carefully washing it with 
water, and drying it in a water bath ; it must 
be kept in a well-corked bottle. It is used in 
photography ; also in surgery to form a pro- 
tecting surface to the skin. Collodion is n 
colourless very inflammable liquid, which 
dries quickly when exposed to the air, leav- 
ing a thin transparent tiliu iusoluble In water 
or in rectified spirit. 

collodion process, s. 

Phot. : A process in photography invented 
by Archer, who first published an account 
of it in the Chemist for March, 1851. An 
lodiwd collodion is made by impregnating 
a solution of gun-cotton in other, with a 
small quantity of iodide of potassium or 
cadmium. A film of the iodized collodion 
is spread «n the glass, which is then immersed 
wi a solution of nitrate of silver. The image is 
taken iu the camera, developed by a weak 
solution of pyrognllie acid and acetic acid, or 
a solution of protosiilphuteof iron. Excess of 
iodide of silver is removed by hyposulphite of 
soda or cyanide or potassium. This gives a 
negative. A positive is obtained by laying the 
negative on prepared paper and exposing them 
to light. (Knight, £c.) 

Col lo dl on-Izo, v.t. [Eng. collodion; -ice ] 

Phot. : To prepare, ns n plate, with collo- 
dion ; to treat with collodion. 

eol 16’ di-6-type, ». [Eng. co llodio(n), and 
tyye (q.v.).] 

Phot. : A name applied to those processes in 
which a film of sensitized collodion is used on 
a plate In obtaining an image. In the wet 
collodion process the plate is exposed while 
moist ; in the dry collodion prncesa the plate 
h Hist dried. The collodion positives are 
melanotypes and ainbrotypes ; the images are 
formed on tho collodion, so as to be viewed bv 
reflected or transmitted light. When viewed 
by reflected light they aro termed ambrotypes. 
Collodion negatives are obtained on a film of 
sensitized coltodion on glasa. (Knight.) 

* c6l log u© (m« silnnO, v.t. ii l. [Trek formed 
by a confusion of l>nt. colloquor, and Eng. 
colleague .) 


A. 7'rans. : To wheedle, to coax ; to address 
coaxingly or flatteringly. 

“They do ftpply themselves to the time*, to lie, dlo- 
eemble, collogue, . . .“—Burton : Anatomy of Mela »• 
choly, p. 327. 

B. hitratis. : To converse or confer confi- 
dentially, especially with evil intentions ; to 
plot, to scheme, to intrigue. 

". . . otherwise than equivocate or colloaue with the 
popo . . .“—Milton : Prate Works. 480. [Latham.) 

• col-log' -ulng (u silent), pr. par., a s. 
[COLLOGUR.) 

A. As pr. par . ; (Seo the verb). 

B. As ad j : Wheedling, coaxing, flattering, 
intriguing. 

. here la the colloguing Jew's ' Doinloe, Do- 
miite. . . ."'—Bishop Hull : Berman*; The Hypocrite. 

C. ris suhst. : Flattery, deceit. 

“hiich Iviso flattery, iknriuiticnl fawning and collogu- 
ing, 4c. it would nek an exjvert Veaaliu* to anatomize 
every member.'* — Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy 
(Preface). 

COl'-loid, n. <fc s. [Gr. ^<5AAa (kolla) = glno ; 
d$os (cidos) = appearance.) 

A. As adj. : Resembling or partaking of the 
nature of glue or jelly. 

1. Chem. : A term applied to nou- crystal line 
bodies that are unable to pass through a wet 
membrane. [Dialysis.) 

2. Geol. : A term applied to partly amorphous 
minerals. (Oyifm.) 

B. As substantive : 

Chem. (pi.): The nnme given by Graham to 
jelly-like bodies which are characterised by a 
remarkable sluggishness and indisposition to 
diffusion, or to crystallization ; when pure 
they are Dearly tasteless.- The chief organic 
colloids are cellulose, gum, starch, dextrin, 
tannin, gelatin, albumen, and caramel. The 
following iuorgauic colloids are important : 
hydrated silica, hydrated oxides of iron, alu- 
mina, chromium, Ac. Some colloids are 
soluble in water, as glim ; others, as hydrated 
silica ami hydrated oxides of metals, can be 
obtained in solution by dialysis (q.v.). Some 
colloids combine with water, as gelatin and 
trngncnnth, which may be called water of 
gelatinization. Colloids in solution easily 
pass from the liquid to the gelatinous state. 
Colloids readily permit the diffusion or cry- 
stalline salts through them, but are perfectly 
impervious to colloidal substances like them- 
selves, hence such substances afford sn easy 
method of separating crystalline substances 
from eollnids, and by mean* of dialysis, cry- 
stalline poisons are readily separated from food, 
&c. (Miller : Chemical Physics , £c.) 

colloid corpuscules. A name given to 
small cellular bodies existing in the brain 
normally, and also found in certain morbid 
products of the body. (Ogilvie.) 

colloid exudation. 

Anal. ; The same as Colloid matter (q.v.). 

colloid matter, 

Anal. .* A transparent viscid yellowish struc- 
tureless, nr slightly granular, matter, resem- 
bling liquid gelatine. It occurs as a normal 
and a pathological product in the hypertro- 
phied heart, in the brain and spinal cord, &c. 
(Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

Col loid al, a. [Eng. colloid; -nf.) Of, 
pertaining to, or partaking of, tho nature of 
colloids. 

c$l-loid-&r-I-t$, a. [Eng. colloidal; -ifi/.J 
The quality of living colloidal, or of the nature 
of a colloid. 

col 1 6 - mi -a, s. [Gr. koAAo (froffa) = glue.) 

Pot. : A genus of plnnts, order Polei non iiteen*. 
Tho species are pretty, and very easily culti- 
vated. 

col lop, * colToppo, • col-op, s. [Prob. 

connected with Ger. klnpps — a dish of meat 
made tender by beating. Of Sw. kalo ps; O. 
Sw. lollops = slices of beef stewed. Perhaps 
from Dut. kloj»j>eii = to knock ; tier. Aloppcn 
= to Wat ; klopfe, kloppe ss a beating ; klapjtni 
= to clap, to strike.) 

I. Literally: 

1. A small slice of meat ; a carbonade. 

“ Colin) >pe. Prixa t u ra, cri rWiduiA c<« rbonelta . " 

Prompt Purr. 

’* Swootlircnil Aiiit collops were wltli »kcwf>r» t.rlck d 
AU>ut tho ftldr*. * Pry dsn : Fables. 

2. A jilece of flesh of any kind. 


" The lion Is ujxm Ills death-bed : not an enernjr that 
do« uot Al>ply tor a coUop of hitu."— L Estrange. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. A piece, fragment, or portion. 

"Till*, Indeed . . . cut two good c oUoja out of tb. 
crown laud." — Fuller. 

2. Used as a term of endearment, anil ap. 
plied to a child, as part of the parents’ flesh 
and blood. 

" Mu*t dcftr'st, my coll op." 

Shakes p. : Winter's Tale. L t. 

Collop Monday, s. The Monday lieforo 
Lent. In the North of England, fried slices of 
bacou were formerly eaten oo this day. 

col-loph'-ckra^ s. [Gr. *oAAa (kolla) = glue, 
and 4>o peui (phbreo) — to beAr.J 

Pot : A genus or plants, order Apocynaeeie, 
tribe Willughbeia*. Collophora util is, a fjouth 
American species, yields eaoutehouc. 

* col loque, v.i. [Lat. colloquor. Possibly 
only a mistake for colloguing (q.v.).] To con- 
verse, to chat. 

" Col tngtiin’} In Pa^aii picture gdlrrleA with shovel- 
h a tied 1‘nllutinea." — C. Kingsley '■ Alton IxKke, ch. v. 

col 16 qul ad (qul as kwl), a. [Eng. coir 
loqu(y); -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to familiar conversation. 

" Aud *weet colloquial pleasure* Are hut fe^r ! ” 

Cotcper : The Task, l»k. It. 

2 Pertaining to or used in eomraon or 
familiar conversation. 

col lo -qul al i^m (qul as kwl), «. [Eug. 

colloquial ; -ism.) A form of speech or phrase 
used in common or familiar conversation. 

" Forgetting the elftngnnd colloquialisms with which 
wo guruisli All our coiiverwttom'‘~rA«cJt*ray .* An#- 
corns*. {. "i>5. 

* c6l lo-qnl &l'-l-ty (qul as kwl), 5 [Eng. 
colloquial ; -ify.) The state or qualify of beiug 
colloquial. 

* col-lo - qul-al-izo (qul as kwl), v.t. 
[En£. colloquial ; -we.) To make colloquial or 
familiar. (Christian Obser.) 

col-lo'-qul-al-l^ (qul as kwl), adv. [Eug. 
colloquial; -ly.) By means of conversation; 
in colloquial 'conversation. 

"The *rt of unfoldfiig our thoughts colloquially."— 
De Quincey : IPorfci (ed. 1863), vol. It. p. 127. 

* col'-lo-qulst (qu as kw), s. [Eng. cof- 
loqu(y); -wf.) A collocutor; a speaker iu a 
dialogue or conference. 

"The colloquistt lu this dialogue.* 1 Malone : Life qf 
Dry den. 

t col’ lo-quize (qu as kw), r.i. [Eng. col 
loqu(y ); -ire.) To converse, to keep up a 
conversation. 

" There is no need for mo to colloquits further. 
Charlotte Bronte : Jans Pyre. ch. xxfl. 

col 16 quy(quy askwi),i. [ Lat. coWoquiim, 
from colloquor.] A conference, conversation, 
or dialogue between two or more persons. 

" Nunm waa bellevod to hare held secret colloquies 
with toe nvmph Eger la.” — I.steis : Cred. Burly llama n 
Hist. (1863), ch al., § 12, vol. L, p. 447. 

•J The Colloquy of Poissy : 

Church £ Civil Hist. : A conference held be- 
tween the Huguenots nnd the Roman Catholics 
in September, 1561, in the refectory of the 
Benedictines at Poissy. 

For the difference lietween colloquy and 
conirrsaiion, see Conversation. 

col low, $. [From Eng. coal (q.v.).] (See 
extract) 

" Follow In the word by which they denote hlack 
prime of burnt coals, or wood.’*— Il'oodirurd : On 
Fossils. 

* col liic tau^o, s. [Lat. colluctans, jir. }>ar. 
of colluctor = to struggle together : col = con = 
c«w = witli, together; and luctor= to struggle.) 
A struggle, refistance.'or o]>position of nature. 

* col-luc -tan^ 9 y, s. [Eng. coWacf<mo(0; -y.) 
The s:uue ns Collcctance (q.v.). 

* cdl liic tii'-tlon, s. [Lat oolluctatio, from 
colluctor = to struggle together.) A struggle, 
opposition, or contrariety of nature. 

“Tli* therm ws Ufttural )>atli». or hot inirlngn. do uot 
owe their heat to any coltuatatlon or effen e*ceuce of 
tho mliu-rala ill them.'*— ICoodnsird ; Au/ur.il History. 

* c6l lit do, t’.t. tit [Lat. oolludo = to play 
together : col = con =. cum = with, together ; 
and halo ~ to play. ) 

A. Jntrans. : To play or act together in any 


boil, b 6 $; p6ilt, J<fiVl; cat, 90IL chorus, 9W1X, bench; go, gom; thin, this; Bln, aj; expoct, Xenophon, exist, -I*g, 
-clan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun : -*ion, -?lon = zhun. -tlous. -sloua, -clous - shhs, -blc, -die, &c/= b?l, d?L 
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plot or scheme ; to connive, to conspire ; to 
play into each other’s hands. 

"Quliar lie hee colludd with v-derii."— Aberdeen 
Reg. A 1625. 

B, Trans. : To elude, to escape. 

* col-lu -der, s. [Eng. collud(e); -«r.] One 
who joins or connives in a plot, scheme, or 
fraud. (Milton.) 


col-lu'-dmg, ;>r. a., & s. [Collude.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Fraudulent, collusive, con- 
niving. 

“• • • fraudulent, colluding, malicious craftiness, 
. . ."—Bishop Montagu : Appeal to C<esar, p. 169. 

C. As subst. : The act of joining in a plot, 
echcme, or fraud ; conspiring, connivance. 

" Your goodly glarings, nnd time-serving colluding i 
with the state. — Montagu : Appeal (o Ccesar, p. 43. ’ 

col-Ium, 5. [Lat. = the neck.] 

1. Anal. <£■ Zool. : The neck, or any con- 
stricted pait resembling the human neck. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The point of juactiou hetween the 
radicle and plumule. 

(-) The lengthened surface of the osteolnm 
of a lichen. 

(3) The ring upon the stipe of an agaric. 

3. Entom. : The upper part of the prothorax, 
ool lu'-sion, s. [Lat. collusio, from colludo.] 

1. Ord. hang,: A secret agreement or under- 
standing for a fraudulent or deceitful purpose. 

** Of aught but tears— save those shed by co llusion. 

For these things may be bough t at their true worth.” 
Byron : J he Vision of Judgment, 9 

2. Law: (See extract). 

"Cotfiwion is. in our common law. a deceitful agree- 
ment or compact between two or more, for the one 
part to bring an action against the other to some evil 
purpose ; as to defraud a third of his right."— CoweL 

col-lu -sive, a. [Lat. coHutfo.) 

1. Hone or planned in collusion, by secret 
agreement or understanding ; concerted, con- 
uived at. 


"... all collusive and sophistical arguing* , . 
Trapp : Popery truly stated, pt iiL, f 2. 

2. Acting in collusion. 

"The ministers of Justice have no opportunity to be 
collusive, . . ." — L. Addison: Description of I Vest Bar- 
bary. 


col-lu -sive-ly, adv. [Eng. collusive ; -7i/.] 
In a collusive manner; by collusion, fraudu- 
lently ; in concert. 

. . the dissenting Judge was. like the plaintiff and 
the plaintiffs counsel, acting collusively"— Macaulay : 
But. Eng., cb. vL 


col lu'-sive ness, s. [Eng. collusive ; -ness.] 
The quality of being collusive. 

* col lu'-sdr-y, a. [Low Lat. collusorius . 
from Lat. colludo.] Acting in collusion ; done 
or planned in collusion, or in fraudulent con- 
cert ; collusive. 


* cel-lus-tra'-tion, 5. [Lat. col=*con = cum 
— with, together ; and lustratio = a shining.] 
A combination or union of light ; a joint illus- 
tration. 


• -> certain collutt ration and conjunction of light 
and brightness, . . ."—Plutarch : J Morals, v. 237. 

* col lu tion, s. [Lat. collutus, pa. par. of 
cnllno = to wash out.) 

Old Med. : A wash, a lotion. 


Therefore use collations made of those things: as 
if they should be moderate, seeth dates sometime iu 
water alone, and sometime with a little honey put to 
them. Likewise inAke decoctions of roses, vine buds, 
brambles, cipresse. the first hud* of pomegranate 
flowers, siligua, roots of mulberic, soure apple and 
sorbus. —Bnrrough : Method of Phytick, 1C24. f.Vare*.) 


col-lutor'-i-um, s. [Lat. colluo = to wash 
out.) 

Med. : A wash for the mouth, a gargle. 
( Dunglison .) 6 S 


col-lu-vi-ar -l-um, s. [Low Lat., from 
Class. Lat. colluvio, collmncs — washings, filth.] 
An opening formed at intervals in the channel 
of an aqueduct for ventilating it and cleaning 
away any foul deposit left by the waters. 
(Weak.) 


col-lu -vi-e§, 

mass of refuse. 


s. [Lat.) Filth, a mixed 
(Dung/won.) 


•col ly (1), col-low, s. [Mid. Eng. col = 
coni; suff. - y .] The smut, grime, or soot of 
coal or burnt wood. 


nax. 


Besmeared with soot, colly, perfumed with 
A— Burton : On Melancholy, 


opopa- 


col ly (2), s. [Collie.] 

* col’-ly, v.t. [Colly.(I), S.] 

1. Lit. : To besmear with soot or grime of 
coal ; to begrime. 

” Thou hast not coUled thy face enough " 

B. Jonson : Poetuster. 

2. Fig. : To darken, to make black or dark. 

” grief as the lightning iu the collird night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds Loth hcav'n ami earth ; 
And ere a man hath pow'r to say, behold. 

The Jaws of darkness do devour it up." 

bhakesp. : Mid*. . Vig/u Dream, L 1. 

* col -ly-bist, $. [Gr. koAAv/3cVttjc (kolhc 
bistes), from koAAv/3o<t ( kollubos ) = a small 
coin.) A money-changer. 

“.See now how his eyes sparkle with holy auger, and 
dart forth beams of indignation. In the faces of these 
guilty collybists; see how his hands deale strokes and 
rum. —Bp. Ball : Cont. Christ's Proceuion t > the 
Temple. 

* c6l -ly-fl<5\V-er, s. [Cauliflower.] 

col-lyl, s. [Gr. KoAAa ( kolla ) = glue, and uAt? 
(huk) — . . . matter as a principle of being.] 
Chem. : The chemical principle in glue. 

eollyl-hydride, >. [Collin re acid.] 

* Col-lyr-id i an, s. & n. [Gr. KokXvpiSia 
( kolluridia ) — little cakes.] 

A. As substantive : 

Cb. Hist. : One of 8 heretical sect that arose 
towards the close of the fourth century. The 
sect consisted chiefly of women, who met 
on a certain day of the year to render divine 
honours to the Virgin Mary as to a goddess, 
eating the cakes which they offered in her 
name. 

B. vis ndj. ; Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, the sect described under A. 

H It is said that the members of this sect 
were immigrants from Thrace and Scythia. 
Whilst pagans they had been accustomed to 
offer similar cakes to Venus or Astarte. 

col -lyr-ite, s. [Gr. xoWvptov ( kollurion ) = 
(1) an eye-salve, (2) a fine clay in which a seal 
can be impressed ; Eng. sutf. - ite(Min .).] 

Min. : A variety of Allophane. (Brit. Mus. 
Cat.) A clay-like white mineral, with a glim- 
mering lustre, a greasy feel, and adhering to 
the tongue. Compos.: Silica, 14T4; alumina, 
4S*02 ; water, 37 34. Sometimes the propor- 
tions are different. It occurs in England in 
the Upper Chalk at Hove, near Brighton ; oa 
the Continent, in the Pyrenees, in Hungary 
and Saxony. 

cdl-lyr-l'-tef, s. [Gr. KoAAup.Yi?? (kollurites) 
= a roll, or loaf of coarse bread.] 

PalcEont. : A genus of Eehiooderms, the 
typical one of the family Collyritidie (q.v.). 

cdl-lyr-it -i-d», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. collyrites 
(genit. collyritis), and suff. -ida\] 

Palceont. : A family of Irregular Echinoids. 
They are found iu the Jurassic and Cretaceous 
rocks. 

* col-lyr'-i-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. KoXkvpiov 
( kollurion ) = an eye-salve ... a tine clay on 
which a seal can be impressed.) 

I. Medicine : 

(1) An eye-salve, or ointment for the eyes ; 
an eye-wasb. 

(2) A preparation of medicine, In a solid 
state, made up in a cylindrical roll, so as to 
be introduced into some of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostrils, &c. 

2- M in. : The name given by the Greeks to 
Samian earth. [Kao unite.) 

Col'-mar, $. [The name of a town in Alsace.) 

1. As n proper name : The town named in 
the etymology. 

2. A sort of pear. 

cdP-me-nier, s. [O. Eng. col-me-near = 
hug me close. It was so called from the 
flowers being formed iu sn compact a cluster. 
(Prior.)] A variety of Dianthus barbatus. 
[Tolmenier.] 

* col'-mie, * col-my, * col-o-my, a. [Prob. 

the same as Colly, v. (q.v.).] [Colmie, s.) 
Black, begrimed. 

“ He lokede him ahute with hia colmie smite.” 

King Bom, 1081. 

* col-mie, s. [Colemie.] a full-grown coal- 
tisli. (Scotch.) 


col-mose, * col-maus, s. [A.s. cobna*.) 
The Coal-tit or Coal-mouse. The word ap- 
pears to be also used for the Sea-mew. [Coat- 
MOUSE.) 

** In Lageni* ia a pomi there be seen cwtmnu* hlrdea.. 

Caxtan : Deter l pt. Eng., p, 64. 

* col-o'-bi-mn (Lat.), * col-obe (Eng.), S . 
[Gr. koAo/ 36* (fcoMos) = docked, stunted.) 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. The sleeveless 
dress of a monk. 

2. An episcopal 
garment, like the 
tunic, hut without 
sleeves. 

3. A dress worn 
by a king at his 
coronation, and 
similar to the eccle- 
siastical dalmatic. 

(Ogilvie.) 

col - o - bo'- ma, s. 

[Gr.J 

Med. : A maimed 
or mutilated organ. 

COl -o- bus, 5. [Gr. 

xnAo/9ds (kolobos) = 
docked, stunted, 
curtal ; of animals, ahort-horned, short-eared* 

. . . maimed, mutilated, from Gr. *6Ao«. 
(kolos) = docked, stunted.) 

Zool. : A genus of monkeys, family Senino. 
pithecidfle. The facial angle is from 4<T to 45% 
the muzzle short, the face naked, with cheek 
pouches, the hands are destitute of a thumb, 
and callosities are on the buttocks. The 
species inhabit the forests of Sierra Leone 
and other parts of Western Africa. Colobns 
polycomos is called by the negroes the king of 
the monkeys owing to the beauty of its 
colours, it having a jet-black body with a 
white tail, a brown face and a yellow and 
black hood or pelerine. 

col o-ca -sl-a, s. [Lat. colocasia, colocosium; 
Gr. KoAoKacrta (kolokasia), KokoKaatuv (koloka- 
sum) = the Egyptian bean, Nymphan lotus and 
Nelumbium speciosum (two water-lilies), also 
the Colocasia of moderu botanists (Colocasia 
antiquornni). Seedef.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, oiier Arace®. 
The spadix has a clavate or pointed top desti- 
tute of stamens, whilst on the closely allied 
genus Caladium. the summit of the spadix is 
covered with stamens, though the extreme- 
apex ultimately becomes bare The leaves of 
the Colocasia are peltate, the stem herbaceous, 
the juice milky, the rootstocks tuberous. 
India is tbe original seat of the genus, though 
species are now cultivated in most hot coun- 
tries. The rootstocks of Colocasia himalcnsis 
form a chief portion of the food of some hill 
tribes. C. antiquorum, called by Linuceus 
Arum Colocasia, the best known species, is 
cultivated in India, Egypt, &c., for its leaves, 
which though acrid are boiled till they are 
wholesome, and eaten as spinach. It has 
been introduced into British greenhouses. 
Tbe stems and the tubers of C. t ndica are 
eaten in Brazil. Tbe rootstocks of C. escu- 
lenta macrorhiza, called ’“tara” or “kopeh’* 
in the South Sea Islands, are used as food. 
The leaves of C. esculenta have a quivering- 
motion at uncertain intervals every day 
Lecoq, who first observed this, attributes it 
to the incessant pulsation of the imprisoned 
aap. 



COLOB1UM. 


eol'-o-fynth, s. [Lat colocynthis; Gr. *oAo- 
Kvi-Ois ( kolokunthisj.2 

Bot. : The name given to the bitter encum- 
ber, Citrullus colocynthis, called also Cwcimis- 
colocynthis. It has unisexual flowers with five 
stamens, a 3 — 6 celled ovary, and a cucumber- 
like fruit with many seeds. It grows iu India, 
Syria, including Palestine, &c. 

«I Himalayan colocynth : Citrullus (Cucumis) 
Pse udo-colocy n th is. 


I 8 *H!. ,p09ed to be the pi* lit termed lu the- 
Old Tea tame nt (2 king. iv. ss| the wild vine (litemlly 
the vine of the held), who»e fruit the sacred historian 
•alls I’akkath. a word which in our translation j* 
rendered wild gourd. . . . Colocvnth was employed by 
the Greeks at a very_ early period. Hippocrates em- 
ployed ko\okvv0i<; aypta (Cucurblta eylvestrla, or 
wild gourd) only In pessaries for bringing on menstrua- 
Diuscorides give* a good description of colocynth, 

- • By digesting the watery extrr^t of colocytuh in 
alcohol, and evaporating the tincture, we obtain a 
mass ... to which the name of eolocynthin has been 
appl led." — Pereira : Elements of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. 


fu.te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e. ey = a- qu = kw. 


colocynthein— colonnade 
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colocynth pulps. 

Pharm. : Colocynthidis pulpa. The dried 
decorticated fruit, freed from scede, of Citrul- 
Ivs ( Cucumis ) colocynthis. The pulp is light 
nud spongy, whitish-yellow, with an Intensely 
hitter taste, uaed in the form of extract, and 
to form pills. It ia a drastic purgative. 

cSl o ^yuth'-eln* 8. [Eng. colocynth; -ein.J 
[COLOCYNTUIN.J 

0<5l-6-cynth' In, $. [Eng. colocynth, and sufif. 
•in.] T 

C/im. : A bitter substance, aaid to bo a 
glucoside, contained in colocynth. 

It crystallises in white bitter crystals, which 
are soluble in water, alcohol, and in ether 
When boiled with dilute sulphuric acid it 
yields 7*7 per cent, of sugar, and a resinous 
mass which is called colocynthein. 

Co lo gne (y silent), s. & a. [Eng., &c. Cologne; 
Ger. Koln, a contraction of Lot. colonia, in 
lta Roman name, Agrippina Colonia.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Geog. : A fortified city of West Germany, 
having one of the finest cathedrals in Europe. 

2. Ord. Lang. : The same as Cologne-water 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Found or made at Cologne, or 
In any other way pertaining to it. 

Cologne-earth, s. 

Painting: A native pigment eimilar to the 
Vandyke brown in ita uses and properties as a 
colour. (Weale.) 

Cologne-water, s. [Eau-de-Coloone.] 

oSl'-6-lIte, s. [Gr. koAoi/ (fcolcw) = the colou, 
and A ( lithos ) = a Btone.] 

Palceont. : A foeail worm-like hody found in 
the lithographic slate of Solenhofen, and de- 
acribed by Couut Miineter as Lumbricaria, but 
considered by Agassiz to be the petrified in- 
testines of fishes, or the contenta of those 
Intestinea, retaining the form of the tortuous 
tube in which they were lodged. (Buckland : 
Gtol. A Min., L, 190, 200.) 

Cfr lom'-tol-nn, a. A a. 

A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Colombia, 
a republic in South America (area, 604,773 
square miles; population, about 3,878,000). 

B. At titbit. : An Inhabitant or native of 
Colombia. 

o£l~om bio, a. [Eng. cofowWo), and guff. -ic . ) 
Derived from or existing in coJumba. 

colomblo acid, calumblo acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid which occurs in.colombo- 
root, Jateorrhiza Calumba, CojHgoOg'HjO. 
The alcoholic extract of the root ia treated 
with lime-water, and the solution ie decom- 
posed by hydrochloric acid. Colombic acid is 
precipitated as white Hakes, Insoluble in water 
but soluble in alcohol ; the alcoholic solution 
gives a white precipitate with plumbic acetate. 

e&l-Sm'-bln, a. [Caldmbine.] 

Chem. : A bitter substance contained in 
colombo-root, obtained by treating the extract 
with ether. It crystallises In colourless 

S i-isms, which have a strong bitter taste, and 
issolves In concentrated sulphuric acid, form- 
ing a yellow solution which afterwards be- 
comes red; on adding water a rust-coloured 
precipitate Is formed. 

OO' Ion (1), a. [Gr. Ku>kov(k6lon) = a member.] 
1. Gram. : A point (:) used to make a pause 
greater tlmn that of a comma or a semi- 
colon, and less than that of a period. Its 
use is not very exactly fixed ; being con- 
founded by most with the semicolon. It was 
used, before punctuation was refined, to mark 
almost any sense less than a period. To apply 
It properly, we ehould placo it, perhaps, only 
where the sense Is continued without depend- 
ency of grammar or construction ; as, / lovs 
him, I despise him, : J have long ceased to trust , 
6uf shall never forbear to succour him. 

2. PaUeography (pi. CO la) : A clause or 
group of clauses wrttteu ns n line, or tAken as 
a ataudard of measure in ancient MSS. or 
texts. (N.E.D.) 

©6’ Ion (2), s. [Gr. k6\qv ( [kolon ) = food, the 
colon.] 

I. A not. : The greatest and widest of all the 


intestines, about eight or nine hands’ breadth 
long. It begins where the ilium ends, In the 
cavity of the os ilium on the right aide ; from 
thence ascending by the kidney on the same 
side, it passes under the concave aide of the 
liver, to which it is aometimea tied, as like- 
wise to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow 
in that place : then it runs under the bottom 
of the stomach to the spleen in the "left side, 
to which it is also knit : from theuco it turns 
down to the left kidney ; and thence passing, 
in form of an 8, it terminates at the upper 
part of the os sacrum in the rectum. (Quincy.) 

"Tbe contents of the colon are of a sour, fetid, acid 
smell lu rabhlts ." — Floyer : On the Jlumoun. 

2. Entom. : The second portion of the in- 
testinea. It ia generally wider than the first 
part. ( Huxley : Anat. Invert „ p. 409.) 

* col' -one, s. [Lat. cofonus.] A clown, a rus- 
tic. [Clown.] 

•* A country colon* toil and moll.'* 

Burton . Anat. Melanch. Pern, to the Reader. 


colonel (pron. kur' - nel), * colonell, 
* coronel, * coronoll, s'. (Fr. colonel ; O. 
Fr. colonnel, from Ital. colrmello = (1) a little 
column, (2) a colonel, the leader of the com- 
pany at the head of the regiment, from colouna 
s= a column ; Lat. columna.] The chief com- 
mander of a regiment ; a field officer of the 
highest rank next to the general officers. 

•• Tho chiefeat help uu*t bo the care of the colonel, 
that hath the crovemmeut of all hla gurrlaou."— 
Spenser: On Ireland. 

^ Formerly pron. col'-o-nel. 

"Captain, or Colonel, or knight at arias." 

Milton : Sonnet rill. 

See also example under Colonel, v. 


* Col'-o-nel, v.i. [Colonel, a.) To act or 
take the part of a colonel ; to act aa a military 


adventurer. 

"Then did Sir Knight abandon dwelling, 

And out he rodo a-co lonolling t" 

Butler: Bmllbra*. 


oolonelcy (pron. kur-nel- 9 y), s. [Eng. 
colonel ; -ey.] The rank, office, or commission 
of a colonel. 


•». . sir Arthur obtained ... the colonelcy of the 
83rd regiment of tho line. . . .’-Oleig: Translation 
of Brialmont't Life of Wellington, p. 167, 


* col-o-ncl-Hrig, pr. par. or s. [Colonel, 
v.) 


oolonelshlp (pron. kur'- nel - ship), s. 

[Eng. colonel; -ship.) 

1. The same as Colon elcy (q.v.). 

* 2. The feelings or manners of a colonel. 

" Whllo ho continued a *uhaltern, he complained 
agaluiiUthe pride of colonels toward* their officer#; 
yet, lu a few minute# after he had received hW com* 
u i lesion for a regiment, he confessed that cofomrUAip 
waa coming fast upon him." — Steift. 


col-on'-ic-al, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
cohmicalw, from co/onu*.) Of or pertaining to 
fnrming or husbandry. 

" Colontcal service* were tbo*e, which were done by 
the ceorU and socmen ... to their lords. ’—Spetman. 


col -on 1st, S. [Eng. colony ) ; -wt.) 

1. One who is a member of a colonizing ex- 
pedition ; a colonizer. 

"The eolonist* carry out with them a knowledge of 
agriculture and of other useful art*. . . . —A. smith: 
Wealth of Bottom, iv. 7. 

2. A member or inhabitant of a colony ; & 
settler in a colony. 


col on-i'-tls, co-li'-tls, s. 

(q.v.), and Or. sutf. iTts (i/ts) 
fiammation.] 


[Eng colon (2) 
= denoting in- 


Med. : Inflammation oft he colon, called by 


col on li a ble, a. [Eng. colonize; able.) 
That may be colonized. 


col-on-I za-tlon, col-on -tlon, a. 

[Eng. colonize); -ation.] The act of coloniz- 
ing, or founding coloniee ; the state of being 
colonized. 

"... our growth by colonisation, and by conquest, 
. . '/'—Burke: On (he Cause of Piscontents. 


t col-on-l-za -tlon 1st, s. [Eng. coloniza- 
tion ; -1st. ] A supporter of colonization; 
especially, in America, a favourer of the coloni- 
zation ofAfrica by emigrants from the coloured 
population of the United States. (IFe&sfer.) 

col on-izo, col-on-ife, v.t. <fc i. [Fr. co- 
loniser, from colonie.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To found or plant a colony In ; to eettle 
in ;* to people with colonists. 

*• Drulua hath advantage .lw _ aenueet of bluidi, 
which she coloniteth and fortiftetb dally. — Bowel : 
Vocal Forest. 

2. To migrate to and settle in. 

B. Intrans. : To found or plant colouies. 

ool'-on-ized, col -6n-i$cd, 2 >a. par. or a. 
[Colonize.] 

ool -on-i-zer, col-on-i-^er, s. [Eng. coh 
onu(e) ; -er,] One who colonizes or settlea in 
a colony. (Chambers.) 

ool -dn-I- zing, odl -on-i-f mg, pr. par., a. , 
& s. [Colonize.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of planting colonies ; 
colonization. 

"... the progret* of her eolonfrinpmtgbt have been 
attended with the sAtne benefit . . . — Robert son ■ 
Hist. America. 


# Col'-on-6r, s. [Lat. colonus.) A colonist, a 
countryman or farmer. 

••[A certain tract of land I they made over to coloners 
and new inhabitants." — Bolland : Camden, p. 180. 
(Batricr.) 

ool-o'-ni-al* a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. colonia = 
a colony.) 

A. ^4s adj. : Of or pertaining to a colony. 

B. As substantive: 

1. An inhabitaut of a colony. 

2. (Contemptuously) : A colonial bishop, 

specially ono who has resigned his see abroad 
and returned permanently to Englnnd. 

colonial bishoprics. There are fifty- 
one colonial bishopries, the first estab- 
lished being that of Nova Seotin in 1787. 
Colonial bishops can exereiso all episcopal 
functions In Great Britain except jurisdiction. 


col-on-na de, s. [Fr. ; Ital. cotonnafn ; Sp. 
colunada, from Fr. cobnne ; Ital. c olonna, 
from Lat. columna = a column.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

L In the same senee as B. 

" Not dl#Unt far, a length of colonnade 
Invites us.” Cowptrr : The Task, hk. L 

2. A aeries or range of pillars. 

" For you my colonnades estend their wings." 

Pope. 

II. Fig. : A aeries or row of objects re- 
sembling pillars. 

" The poplar* arc felled, farewell to the »hade. 

And the whlsiwrlng »ound of the cool colonnade. 

Cowpcr : The Poplar /VM. 

B. ArcA ; A range of columns. If the 
columns are four in uumber it is tetrastyk ; If 
six In number, hexastyle ; when there are eight, 


oolonlal office. The office where 
business connected with the government of 
tho Colonies is carried on. A Secretary of 
State for the Colonies was first appointed in 
1708. In 1782 the title was abolished again 
and the Colonies placed under the Home 
Secretary, and in 1801 the Secretary for Wnr. 
lu 1854 the orlginnl arrangement was reverted 
to, and there nave been Coloninl Secretaries 
ever Binee. 

f col-d'-ni-ol-lem, s. [Eng. colonial ; -um.] 
An Idiom, phrase, or habit peculiar to or 
characteristic of colonials. 



COLONNADE. 


ool-o'-nl al-ly, adv. [Eng. colonial ; dy.) 
By colonists, in tho colonies, or In one of them. 
" lAagfix as fortified jx«*t* are colonialist called - . ." 
— Times. April 6, 1079 ; Pleterrmritibitcg Corresp. 


octastyle ; when ten, deoastyle, and so on, 
aeconllng to the Greek numerals. Wh«i a 
colonnade is in front of n building It is called 
a jx>rfico ; when eurrounding a building, a 


boil, boy ; JoiVl : oat. 90 U, chorus. ? hln. bcuph: go, gom; thin, this; sin. as; oxpact. Xenophon, exist ph -fc 

.tian = gb»n. -tlon. -slon = shun ; -pon. -flon = ibun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -blc. -dlo, ie = b?l, d?L 
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peristyle ; and when dnnble or more, poly style. 
(See these words.) The colonnade is, more- 
over, designated according to the nature of 
the intori'ol uni (nations introduced as fol- 
lows— pycnostyle, when the space between the 
columns is one diameter and a half of the 
column ; sy style, when it is of two diameters ; 
eustyle. wheu "of two diameters and a quarter ; 
duislyle, when three ; and anvostyle, when four. 
(Gnuit.) 

*■ A colonnade differs from an arcade in this 
respect, that the columns of the former sup- 
port straight architraves instead of arches, 
(Gloss. Arch.) 

col on nad-ed, a. fEng. colomwd(e); -ed.] 
Furnished with a colonnade. 

co lonne', s. [Fr. = a column.} One of the 
three rows of twelve figures each marked on a 
roulette-table. 

col on nette’, s. [Fr.] A little column. 

"The facade . . . with its multiple colonnettes and 
pU/wtera."— C. C. Perkins : Italian Sculpture, p. 187. 

OOF on y, s. [Fr. colon it : ItaL & Lat. cclonia. 
from Lat. colon us, from cuZo = to till, to culti- 
vate.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. A body or number of persons sent out 
from the m other-con ntry to colonize and 
settle in some distant land, and remaining 
subject to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 

"Osiris, or tbe Bacchus of the ancients, is reported 
to hare civilized tha Indians, planting colonies, and 
hulldiug cities/’ — Arbuthnot : On Coins. 

2. Thu district or part of a country colon- 
ized. 

"In fact, however, the Revolution found Ireland 
emancipated from the dominion of tha English 
colony.' ~~.VacauIay : ffist. Eng., ch. xii. 

II. Fig. : A number or body of living crea- 
tures or plants living or growing together. 

M New herds of beasts ha sends, the plains to share ; 

New colonies of birds, to people air/* 

Dryden - 1*1 Bk. of Ovid's Metamorphoses, 9 *- 5 . 

B. Technically : 

L Histoiy : 

1. Phenician Colonies: Ere yet the Latin 
word existed, or at least had acquired the 
meaning of colony, nations whose territory 
•was too small for their population, sent forth 
some of their numbers to occupy other re- 
gions. The great maritime nation of antiquity, 
the Phenicians, were also early colonisers. 
Tyre was called by Isaiah “the daughter of 
Zidon,” ch. xxiii 12, by which is meant that 
Tyre was originally a Sidonian colony. Tyre 
in turn founded various settlements, auch as 
Carthage, Gades (Cadiz), and others. 

2. Grecian Colonies : Almost every Greek 
state and tribe sent forth colonies ; the whole 
west of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands 
■were studded with them, as was Southern 
Italy : besides these, the Corinthians founded 
Syracuse in Sicily, and the PhomeaDs Mar- 
seilles in Southern France. It is, however, 
worthy of remark that Kohutvi* (kolonia), in 
Greek, primarily meant a grave, and not a 
colony, and when, in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xvi. 12), it is used in the latter sense, it is 
only as a Greek method of writing the Roman 
word. 

3. Roman Colonies : The Phenician and 
Greek colonies were small states independent 
of the mother country ; the Roman colonics, 
however, were subject to the parent govern- 
ment. They were of two kinds — citizen or 
civil colonies, with a plough upon their coins, 
and military colonies, with warlike ensigns on 
theirs. 

4. Moder n European CoZonie-s; In founding 
colonies, as in so much more, Italy led tbe 
way. Pisa, Genoa, and Venice having doue so 
in mediaeval times. Spain and Portugal fol- 
lowed next, the former in America, the Phi- 
lippine Islands, &c., the latter chiefly in the 
East Indies and in Brazil. Holland succeeded 
Portugal in the East Indies, and occupied the 
Cape of Good Hope, taken from it during the 
Napoleonic war. France has been unfortunate 
in its colonies, many of which are now under 
the sway of the English rnler. The British 
colonial empire is the most magnificent the 
world has ever seen or will see. New England 
settled by the Puritans, Pennsylvania by the 
Quakers, and Virginia by the Cavaliers, became 
the nucleus of the great colony which, becom- 
ing independent in 1776, has developed into 
the United States, now more populous by 


some 30 millions than the mother country, and 
occupying an area of ahout 3,556,650 square 
miles. The Dominion of Canada, aggregated 
around the territory surrendered by the French 
in 1763, has an area of about 3,620,510 square 
miles, while the whole British possessions in 
America have about 4,350,000. The area of 
Europe, on the other hand, is about 3,768,000 
square miles. Australia, all of which is claimed 
by Great Britain, is believed to have about 
2,967,500 square miles. Adding New Zealand 
and other settlements in the Pacific, this is 
brought up to about 3,181,344. The area of 
the Cape Colony and the adjacent more or less 
settled territories is at least 240,110 square 
miles: the Emrlish African possessions ahout 
270.000. Guiana in South America lias an area 
of about 100,000 square miles. The United 
States have uo colonies, and have avoided a 
colonial policy. 

II. Law: Colonies were obtained ( 1 ) hy 
conquest, (2) by cession under treaty, (3) by 
occupancy, (4) or hy hereditary descent. In 
the first two cases the colony retains its own 
laws till they are altered by the Sovereign or 
Council, subordinate however to Parliament. 
In the third case the colony, which is of the 
type called a plantation, is under such English 
laws as are applicable to a community of this 
type. In the fourth case, the laivs previously 
existing are in force till modified by Parliament. 
The larger colouiea arc now very nearly inde- 
pendent. The Home authorities appoint their 
governors, but they have legislatures of their 
own, which sometimes exert their power in 
taxing manufactured goods imported from the 
mother country, and they are encouraged to 
raise troops and trust to them for defence in 
ordinary emergencies. 

III. Botany: A gronp of fungi or alg* 
(generally unicellular), produced by division 
from a parent cell, and forming groups or 
chains. 

IV. Zool. : An aggregate of individuals, 
such as a polypidom ; used generally of the 
Actinozoa, Hydroida, and Polyzoa, but fre- 
quently employed of the social or compound 
Ascidians, of which Botryllus and Clavellina 
are examples. [Tunicata.] 

V. Ceol. : A phenomenon to which attention 
was called by M. Barrande, the eminent Bohe- 
mian paleeontologist, and which has been de- 
fined as the co-existence of two general faunas, 
which considered in their entiretyare neverthe- 
less distinct. The Lower and Upper Silurian 
rocks have different assemblages of fossils. In 
examining Lowe rSilurian atrataBarrandc found 
that certain Upper Silnrian fossils made their 
appearance in particular beds, then vanished, 
then reappeared again some beds higher in the 
series, but which still were Lower Silurian. 
It is a canon of geology that no species which 
once becomes everywhere extinct is ever 
again reintroduced. Barrande is therefore 
of opinion that au Upper Silurian sea, with 
groups of characteristic fossils, existed in one 
part of Europe while a Lower Silurian one 
had not departed from Bohemia. The barrier 
between the two was occasionally broken 
dow r 6 to a partial extent, allowing tbe escape 
of a few species from the one to the other. 
Further investigation has shown that Bar- 
rande's instances are fallacious, and due to 
inversions of strata. 

* col -on-y, V.t. [Colony, s.] To colonize. 

col’ o-phane, s. [Fr. colophane.] [Colo- 
phonia.] 

Chcm. : C^H^O*. A yellow amorphous 
resin, soluble in alcohol, which occurs in 
icica-resin, obtained from trees belonging to 
the order Terebinthaceae growing in Guinua. 

col-dph-an-jf, s. [Colophony.] 

CoI‘- 6 -phene, $. [Eng., &c. coZop/i(ony), and 
suff. -ene (Chcm.).~\ 

<77iem. : C 20 II 32 = diterebene. An aromatic 
hydrocarbon, formed by the action of strong 
sulphuric acid on turpentine oiL It boils at 
810% 

Col-cUphil-ene, s. [Eng., &c. coloph(ony ) ; 
il (?), and suff. -ene (CTnrm.).] 

Chem . : C 00 II 32 . A hydrocarbon obtained 
by saturating colophene with hydrochloric 
acid gas. and distilling the indigo-coloured 
product with baryta. 

col-o phol'-ic, a. (Eng., &c. coloph(ony); 
alcoh(ol), and sutf. -tc.] Pertaining to, or 
derived from, colophony. 


colopholic acid, s. 

Chcm. : The constituent of colophony least 
soluble In alcohoL 

col'-o-phon, s. [Gr. Kohod>d>v (kolophon) = the 
top, the summit.] 

Bihliog. : A device or inscription giving the 
printer’s name, place of printing, and date, 
formerly commonly printed at the end of 

books. 

"But the same practice continued when the colo- 
phon, or final description, fell into disuse, . . /'—/)« 
Morgan ; On the Dijjiculty of correct Description of 
Books. 

* col-o-pho -ni a^ s. [In Fr. colophone, colo- 
phane; Prov. colophonia ; Sp. & ItaL colo- 
fonia, from Gr. Kohofyuvir) (kolophon ic) — resin, 
from the town of Colophon in Asia Minor.] 

]. The gum derived from the genus of plants 
described under 2 . 

2. An obsolete name for the genus now 
called Canarinm (q.v.). Colophonia mauritiana, 
the plant which furnished the resin, is now 
called Canarium commune. 

* col - 6 - pton' -l-an, a. [Eng colophon ; -ian..] 

RibZioj;. : Pertaining to tbe colophon of a 
book. ( Cndworlh .) 

col-o-phon'-lc, a. [Eng colophon(y) (q.v.), 
and suff. -he.] Pertaining to, existing in, or 
derived from colophony. 

colophonio acid, s. 

Che wi. : A name given to the resinous acids 
pinic, pimaric, syhic, and colopholic, which 
are present in colophony. Some chemista 
state that the acid is chiefly abietic acid. 

ool-oph-on in, s, [Eng. colophonty), and 
suff. -HI.] 

Chem. : CioH^Oj. By washing old essence 
of resin with water, and evaporating the 
wash water, colophonin hydrate is obtained, 
CioHosCVHoO, in large colourless crystals, 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. It gives 
a green colour with acids. 

col oph'-on-ite, s. [From Eng. colophony — 
a resin ; Gr. koAo^wio? ( kolophonios ) = from 
Colophon in Ionia.] 

Min. : A variety of coarse granular brownish 
yellow or reddish hrown garnet, resinous in 
lustre, like colophony, and usually with iri- 
descent hues. It is found at Aren dal in Nor- 
way. (Dana & Phillips.) 

col- 6 -phon -one, s. [Eng. colophon(y), and 
suff. -one.] 

Chcm. : CjiH 18 0. An oil obtained by the 
dry distillation of colophony. It is a colour- 
less refractive liquid, boiliug at 97°. 

COl oph'-on-y, s. [Colophonia.] 

Chcm. : The resinous substance which re- 
mains wheu turpeutine or pure resiu is heated 
till the water and volatile oil is expelled. It 
is a mixture of several resinous isomeric acids, 
C 2 ,)H 3 o02. They are probably formed by the 
oxidation of turpentine oil, thus 2 C 10 H 16 +O 3 
= C 20 H 30 O 2 + H 2 O. Colophony varies iu 
colour from light yellow to hrown, accord- 
ing to the beat at which it has been pre- 
pared. It softens at 70° and melts at 135° ; 
at higher temperatures it gives off vola- 
tile oils, and yields colopholic acid. When 
distilled in iron retorts it gives off gases, and 
a yellow strong smelling liquid distils over, 
called essence of rosin, which yields by frac- 
tional distillation colophooone, and then an 
optically indifferent camphene, boiling at 160% 
and afterwards a viscid fluorescent oil, called 
rosin oil, which, when treated with quicklime, 
has the formula C 30 H 40 O. Colophony is used 
for making varnishes and cements, in prepar- 
ing ointments, and as a reducing agent in the 
soldering of metals, for adulterating soap, and 
for rubbing the bows of violins. Colophony 
distilled with lime in retorts gives off gases of 
the paraffin series, also propylene, amylene, 
acctoue, and a substance having the formula 
CsH 10 O- When colophony is distilled with 
superheated steam at a comparstively low 
temperature, benzene is produced in consider- 
able quantity, and at a higher temperature, 
toluene. Colophouy, oxidised in a retort by 
one part nitric acid and two parts water, 
yields isoplithalic and tremellitic acids. The 
syrupy mother liquid, treated with fusing 
nitric acid, yields a crystalline mass of terebic 
acid. (Watts: Diet. Chcm.) 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, ouh, euro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e. ey=a. qu=*kw. 
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ool - 6 - quin'- ti da* *col'-6 quint, i. 

[Sp. ik I ml. culoyiiiutUlu ; Fr. coloquint, from Gr. 
kq\okvv9<.<: ( kuloknnthi* ), genit. ncoAoKuythiov 
(kalokunth iilot ).] The Colocyuth (q.v.). 

odl'-or, cdl'our, *col ur, *cul-ur, 

t. & q. [Fr. coulmr; Sp. ami Pint, color; Ital. 
color e, fnim bat, co/or.] 

Tlio form color prevails In America, and 
the form colour is universally used in Great 
Britain. The same variation obtains in the 
spelling of words of like form, such as vapor , 
honor , behavior , Ac, 

A. At *u6slunh><: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) Any one of the primary lines eeon !o 
the spectrum, or a combination of a part or all 
of the same. [II. 1.] 

(2) That quality of bodies by virtue of which 
(by absorbing certain rays of light ami refleet- 
ing or emitting others) they present different 
appearances in respect of hue or tint to the eye. 

(3) The complexion or huo of the face; the 
Appearance of freshness or blood in the face. 

(4) Tlio material pigmenteused for coloring. 

(5) Any tint or hue, ns distinguished from 
Mark or white; in botany, any hue except 
green. 

2. Figuratively : 

(t) A representation, character, or descrip- 
tion ; an ontward cover or form. 

", . .to pul false colors upon things, to call good 
evil and evil good, . . .*’— Swift. 

(2) A pretence, an excuse, a false show or 
appearance, a subterfuge. 

" Thus malice under the color of justice is hnd." 

Gower, 1. 62. 

(3) An excuse or palliation of a fault; a cover. 

•' Bui vet we want a color for his death.'* 

Shakrtp. : 2 Hen. VI., 111. 1. 

(4) A character, a kind or species. 

>• Bovs sod woiueu are, for the moat part, cattle of 
tilts color/' — Shake*p,: As Thu Like It, ill. 2. 

* (5) The fuco. 

(6) A color used hm the badge of any party 
or side; ua college colors, [IT. 7 (2).] 

(7) Applied euphemistically to members of 
those rices of mankind whoso skin is of a 
dark color; as pooplo of color (negroes). 

II. Technically ; 

1 Optics: Ctdor in optics is viewed chiefly 
in connection with the solar spectrum. When 
the white line which reaches us from the sun 
passes trom one medium into another, the 
phenomenon of dispersion takes place, that is, 
the light is decomposed into several colors. 
They are generally stated to be seven in num- 
lier, viz., violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red. As these may be produced 
when light is transmitted through a prism, 
they aro generally called prismatic colors. 
They are not all equally refrangible, the violet 
being the most ho and the orange tlio least. 
On the theory of Sir Isaac Newton, who was 
' the first to ducon»|>oHo white light by thu prism 
and again recompose it, ladies decompose light 
also by reflection, end their color depends on 
their reflecting powwr for the different simple 
colors. Those which reflect all colors in tho 
proportion in which thoy exist In the spectrum 
ara white; those which reflect nouo ate black. 
Between these two limits chore aro infinitu 
numbers of tints, according to the greater or less 
extent to which bodies reflect some colors and 
absorb others. On this theory, or hypothesis, 
bodies have no color in themed ves, but these are 
produced by tho kind of light which they reflect. 
((?nnal.) Some colors are complementary to 
each other. [Con clem kntary.] A simple 
color Is one which cannot be decomposed. 

2. Hot. : The tissue of plants Is for the most 
part colorless, of a silvery white, or an ex- 
ceedingly pale yellow. Tho enuso of tho sub- 
sequent color is tlio action of tho solar light 
which produces chlorophyll (q.v.). When no 
abnormnl causes are present to alter Its action, 
this makes tho epidermis of every part of the 
plant, except that of tlio flower, green. When 
jdnnte naturally green become variegated It is 
generally a diseased state, though capable of 
being transmitted to tho posterity of the plant. 

Thu researches of lie Candolle have shown 
that there nro two series of color* In plants, 
a cyanic and a xanthlc one. Tho former 1* 
called, by SchuUblcr and Frank, the oxidized 
aeries, and tho latter tho dooxldized quo. 


Under the cyanic series of colors are to be 
ranked red, orange-red, orange-yellow, yellow, 
yellow-green, then green, occurring specially 
in the leaves of plants, stands as a connecting 
link between the two series, whilst under tbe 
xantbic series are to bo placed bluo-greeu, 
blue, blu*wiolet, violet-red, and red. [Color- 
ing matter] Prof, Dickie, of Aberdeen, has 
traced beautiful relatione between form eud 
color in trie corollas of plants. [Corolla.] 

Bischolf, Lindley, Ac., considered that there 
are, in botanical terminology, eight principal 
colors, umler w hich all others may be arranged 
— white, gray, black, brown, yellow, green, 
blue, and red. For subdivisions of them* see 
the words themselves. Note, however, should 
be taken of the fact that the ai^jectivo colored 
has a special botanical signification inconsistent 
with this arrangement. [Colored, Bob] 

3. Painting : The coloring pigments used by 
painters. 

4. Dyeing : Colors used in dyeing aro of two 
kinds — w\jective color*, those which require tho 
use of a mordant, and substantive co/or*, in 
which no mordant is required. 

5. Phren.: That faculty which is supi»osed 
to give the power of perceiving aud appre- 
ciating colors und their various shades, 

G. Music : 

(1) A term variously employed iu mediaeval 
treatises on music to represent : a repetition 
of a sound in part music (ropehtio ejusdem 
vocis) ; purity of tone (pulchritude* soni); a 
movement of the voico from the part (llorifi- 
catio vocis); an alteration of rhythm by difler- 
ent voices (idem Bonus repet it ns in tempore 
di verso a di vends vocibns); a discord purposely 
introduced for the sake uf variety (aliqnando 
nnus eon mi patiitur in discordaotiam propter 
calorem ninsiae). Some have gathered from 
the definition— ‘‘ Repetitio diverse? vocis est 
idem sooue repetitus in tempore di verso a 
di vends vocibns," that a musical canon is 
meant to he described. 

(2) Now, tho melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
effects giving specific character to a musical 
composition. 

(3) The colored lines first used for tlio pur- 
pose of rendering amine* more intelligible. 
“Quamvls perfeeta bit positura umimanim, 
Cfeca oniuino est et nihil valet sine adjunc- 
tions literarnni vel coJonmi” (tluido). [Clef, 
Notation.] 

7. Military : 

*(I) The cognizance or insignia of a knight. 

(2) The flag, ensign, or standard of eu army, 
fleet, or regiment (only in the plural). 

r The plural form is occasionally (and very 
questionably) used with a singular article. 

“An author compare* a ragged cola to a tattered 
color*.** — AUiii*on. 

J To fear no colors : Properly a military 
expression =to fear no enemy ; hence, to lmve 
no fear. 

“ ri. Ho that la well hnnged In this world, needs 
fear no color*." Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, I. 6. 

8. Printing : Ink of any shade. 

9. Law ; 

(1) Ao appearance or priiml facie right, or 
appearance of title, furnishing a reasonable 
ground for ection. 

(2) A probable but really fnlso plea, the 
design ot which was to draw* the decision of 
the case from tbe jury to the judge, by making 
the point so bn decided to appear to be one of 
law* ami n»*t of fact. ( Ogihie.) 

H Color of office: 

Law: An act unjustly done through the 
countenance of an office, which is given as n 
colorable pretext for it when ita real origin is 
corruption. 

Crabb thus dlscrlml nates between color , 
hue, arid tint : “ Color Is hern tho generic term ; 
hue and tint are but mode* of color; the formvr 
of which expresses a faint or blended color; 
ihe latter a shade of color. Betwixt the colon 
of black and brown, as of all other leading 
colors, there are various hue* and Imf*, by thu 
due intermixture of which natural objects aro 
rendered bountiful.” ( Crabb : Fny. Ay non.) 

B. Asadj.: (See the compounds). 

color bearer, *. One who carries tho 
flag or colors (of n regiment, Ac.). 

Colorblind, a. Affected with, or suffer- 
ing from, color-blindness. 


color-blindness, *. A peculiar defect 
of Bight iu which those who are aflected are 
incapable of distinguishing different colors. 
Sumo see everything either to be light or dark, 
und have no conception of any other colors. 
This condition is, however, happily rare. 
Othcin, again, cannot distinguish. either the 
primary colors trom each oilier or from the 
secondary, confounding red with blue, blue 
with green, Ac. It is calculated that about 
4 per cent, of inales and 5 percent, of females 
of the people of the United States and Europe 
suffer tr<*m some form of this defect. An 
English chemist named lhiltou, who suffered 
from color-blindness, was the first (17941 to 
draw attention to it, and hence the auction is 
frequently called Daltonism. [Daltonism.] 

color box, *. A box for bolding artists’ 
colors, brushes, Ac.; also, a vessel holding tbe 
color* employed in printing calicoes ; a device 
f«»r combining designated spectral colors in 
specific proportion. 

color cbest, *. On shipboard, a recep- 
tacle for the vurious signal flag*. 

color lie roy, *. [Fr. cou/eur de roy — 
“in old time, purple; d«>w tho bright tawny’* 
(Cofyrni’e).] 

" Ane gown of colour-dt-roy . . /‘—Aberd, Reg., 
A. 1543. t • 18. 

color doctor, *. 

(1) A roller of gnu-metal or steel pressed 
against the face of tbe engraved roll for calico- 
printing, aud receiving a tremulous motion to 
slightly abrade the copper surface and enable - 
it to hold the color mure efleitually. 

(2) A sharp-edged ruler of guo-metal pro- 
senh-d at a tangent upon the engraved cylinder 
of the calico-printing machine. The doctor 
acts ns a wiper to hold buck superfluous color, 
aod bus a slight reciprocating motion in con- 
tact with the surface ot the cylinder. A lint- 
doctor on the other or delivery aide of the 
roller removes fibres of cotton from ths 
cylinder. [Prcroa.] 

color guard, s. 

Military : A detachment w hose duty it is 
to guard the colors. In the U. S. Army the 
regimental color-gnat d consists of ooe sergeant, 
who is the color-bearer, and two experienced 
soldiers selected by tha colonel. 

color-line, *. A distinction more or 
less closely drawn between tbe white and 
black races as to sucial relations, Ac. ( U. S.) 

color man, s. One who prepares and 

deals in artists’ colors, brushes, Ac. { Eny/ixA.) 

color plate, *. An engraved piste from 
w hich is printed one of tbe colors makiDg up 
a combination in imitation of lithography;, 
generally produced by the half-tone process. 

color printing, *. Printing by a suc- 
cession of colors, or by various colors occupying 
parts ot tho sheet. There are various modes. 
One of tho latest is ns follows: The reds, 
yellows, nud blues are separately photographed 
by a secret process; from these negatives three 
plates are made by the half-tone method, and 
upon printing from them successively tho 
subject is reproduced in all its original hues 
by the blending of these three primary colors. 
[Chromatic Printing.]. 
color-sergeant, *. 

Milit. : The sergeant appointed to carry or 
guard tho colors. [Colo a-cv aro.] 

Color-top, *. A top painted in various 
colors so as to show, in its rotation, Ihe effect 
of their combination. 

color wheel, *. A wheel constructed 
with disks bearing various colors, which, Uing 
rotated, displays tbe effect of combined odors. 

cfil'or* c 61 ' our, *coloryn* *colo- 
wron, r.l. A i. [Color, *.] 

A, TYrtttjifirc ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : To give a ivew color, hue, or tint 
to; to cause to assume any color or tiut; to 
change the color of; to tinge, to paint, to dye. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To palliate or excuse; to conceal. 

•‘Ho culorn thr falsehood of .Ftnciu hr no e*pre»* 
command from Jupiter to forsake the qocco."— 
Dryden : Jiecfieafion to . t'neid . 


b6U, ptfht, cat, 90U, chorus, ^hln, hon^h; go* ((cm; thin, this; aln, as; oxpect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C 

-clan, -tlan,= shan- -Uon -sion = shun ; -^lon, -jlon-zhun. -clous* -tloas, -slous = shus. -hlo, -die, Ac. - h?!, 
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(2) To make plausible or specious. 

“ We have scarce heard of ao Insurrection that was 
nol colored with grlevaaces of the highest klod, . . 

— Addison: Freeholder. 

(3) To dress up or present under fair colors 
or appearances. 

•*. . . bnt they must not be permitted to color our 
reports, or to Influence our aoceplaoce of reports of 
occurrences In external caUire." — Tyndall: Frag, of 
Science (3rd ed-). Hi. 43. 

(4) To modify in tone or character; as, ons’a 
Opinions are colored by his environments. 

* 11. Old English law : 

r To color a stronger'* goods : To allow a 
foreigner to eater goods at the custom-house 
io a freeman’s name, ao that the foreigner 
pays but single duty, whan he ought to pay 
double. (Phillips.) 

B, IntransUii'e : 


1. To assume a new color ; to become colored. 

2. To blush (oftan followed by tha adverb up). 

ool or-a-ble, o. [Eng. color; -afcfe.] 

1. That may be colored. 

2. Specious, plausible ; apparent and not real. 

3. Appearing just and true, but not yet bo 
proven. 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between colorable, 
specious, plausible, feasible, and ostensible : “What 
is colorable has an aspect or face upon it that 
lulls suspicion and affords satisfaction ; what 
is specious has a fair outside when contrasted 
with that which it may possibly conceal ; what 
is ostensible is that which preaents auch an 
appearance as may aerva for ao indication of 
something real ; what is plausible is that which 
meets the understanding merely through the 
ear; that which is feasible recommeods itself 
from its intrinsic value rather thaD from any 
representation given of it. A pretence is color - 
able when it has the color of truth impressed 
upou it ; it is specious when its fallacy is easily 
discernible through the thin guise it wears; a 
motive is ostensible which is the ona aoouest to 
be discovered; ao excuse is plausible wbeo the 
well-connected narrative of tha maker im- 
presses a belief of its justice; ao accouut is 
feasible which contains nothing improbabla or 
singular.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

^ A colorable alteration : 

Common law: Ona made for tha purpoae of 
evading a law. It is used chiefly in connection 
with the law p of copyright. 

col or-a-bll'-l-ty, *. The state of being 
colorable. 

col' or-a-ble ness, <. [Eng. colorable ; 
-nc.w.] Th» quality of being colorable; plaus- 
ibleneas, Bpeciouaness. 

col or a bly, ode. [Eng. colorab(le) ; */y.] 
In a colorable or specious manner ; plausibly, 
speciously; apparently aud not really. 


Col or-a'-do, *. [Sp. = r«J.] 

Geog. : A territory of the United States 

which was separated from Utah and Kansas 
aod organized as a distinct territory io 1861. 
It was admitted as a State io 1S76. Its capital 
is Denver. Colorado is one of the most im- 
portant mining States in the Union, producing 
both gold and silver in larga aod increasing 
quaotities. 

Colorado beetle, *. 


Entom.: A beetla first described by Thomas 
Say. in 1824, from specimens found by him 
near the Upper Missouri. He called it Dory- 
phara decemlineata. The genus Doryphora had 
beea previously founded by Illiger. It conies 
from Gr. Sopv<t>opo<; ( doruphoros ) = spear-hear- 
ing, tha reference baiug to the fact that in 
these insects the meaosternum ia advanced to 
a point like a horn. The gemi8 ia American, 
aod is placed under the Chrysomelidai. The 
larva of the species distin- 
guished as decemlineata feeds 
greedily on the potato, an 
having attracted notice in 
Colorado for its ravages 
among the crops of that 
esculent in the territory, it 
moved eastward year by year, 
till in 1874 it had reached the 
Atlantic sea-board Between 
1874 and 1876 Canada was 
ravaged. It is destroyed by dusting the plants 
with Paris green, which method has proved 
so effective that comparatively little damage 
»« now done by this pest. (Potato-suo ] 



COLORADO- 
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c&l'-or-ant, s. Any material or dye osad in 
coloring. 

*col -or-ate, a. [Lat. colorotus, pa. par. of 
col ora = to color; color = color.] Colored, 
dyed, marked, or stained with a color. 

col-or-a'-tion, #. [Lat. colorotus, pa. par. 
of of coloro = to color.] 

*1. Tha act of coloring or marking with 
nny color. 

2. Tha state of being colored. 

3. Special character of colored markings; 
arrangement of color. 

“ The females of these nioe species resemhle each 
other io their general type of coloration." — Darvnn: 
Descent of Man (1871), pi. 11., ch. xi., vol. i. ( p. 368. 

c61-or-a'-tion-al, ode. Depending upon 
or relating to coloration. 

col'-or-a tiire, cbl'-or-a-tur, s. [Low 
Lat. coloratura, from Lat. coloro = to color.] 

Music: Coloriog ; tha use of variations, trills, 
Ac., intended to assist the harmony, and cor- 
responding to the use of various shades aod 
gradations of colors in producing a beautiful 
effect to the eye. 

col'-'dred, pa. par. or o. [Color, t\] 

A. As pa. par.: (In eenses corresponding 
to those of the verh). 

B. As adjective: 

I* Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Tinted, marked with color. 

" The colored ore coarser juiced, . . — Bacon: 

Sutural History. 

(2) Marked by any color except black or 
white. 

(3) Permeated with color throughout (as 
opposed to a substance colored only on ita 
exterior) ; as, colored glass. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Dressed up or presented under fair 
colors or appearance. 

" Livy's description of the reception given at Rome 
to the Latin demand, though highly colored is quite 
consistent with probability." — Lewis: Cred. Early 
Roman Hist., ch. xiii., pt. Si., § 21, vol. ii., p. 429. 

(2) Specious, plausibla, exaggarated. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Applied to a leaf, calyx, Ac., to 
express tha presenca of any color except green. 

2. Ethnol. : Applied to the members of the 
darker-skinned races of mankind, especially 
to the oegro. 

r Iu tha United States it was formerly tha 
custom to refer to mulattoee, <fcc., as colored 
peopla, and to full-blooded negroes as blacks; 
it is now customary to apply tha term colored 
to full-blooded negroes as well as to thosa 
having mixed blood. 

colored fires, *. pi. Compositions, 
generally based on pow’der or its components, 
used ia pyrotechny for making various orna- 
mental fire-works, known as fauces, stars, lights, 
wheel-fires, sun-fires, ftc. 

colored glass, *. A glass used to 
interposa between the light and its illumioated 
field; osed as a signal for railways and ships; 
also io lighthouses to give a markad peculiarity 
to the light by which it may be recognized; 
also for purposes of display. 

colored light, #. A pyrotechnic dis- 
play or sigoal for effect or preconcerted pur- 
pose. One formula for its composition is as 
follows: — (1) White light: 8 parts saltpetre, 
2 parts sulphur, 2 parta antimony. (2) Red 
light : 20 parte nitrate of 6trontia, 5 parts 
chlorate of potash, 6 A parta sulphur, 1 part 
charcoal. (3) Blua light: 9 parts chlorate of 
potash, 3 parts sulphur, 3 parts mountain blue 
(carboaata of copper). (4) Yellow light: 24 
parts nitrate of soda, 8 parts aatimouy. 6 parts 
aulphur, 1 part charcoal. (5) Green light: 20 
parts nitrate of baryta, 18 parta chlorate of 
potash, 10 parta sulphur. (6) Violet light: 
4 parts nitrate of strontia, 9 parta chlorate of 
potash, 5 parts sulphur, 1 part cnrboaata of 
copper, 1 part calomel. (Knight.) 

col'-or-er, *, [Eng. color; -er.] One who 
colors or painta. a colorist. 

c61 or-if '-ic, * o61-or-if '-ick, a. [Lat. 

colorijiais : color = color; facio (pasa. fio) = 
to make.] 


1. Having the power or quality of producing 
colors, dyes, tints, or huaa. 

2. Pertaining to tha sense of color or tba 
production of color. 

col-or-un -ct-er, s. [ Lat. color - Gr. p.irpov 
(metron) =» a measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the depth of color in a liquid by 
comparison with a standard liquid of tha same 
tint, tha latter being placed in a glass tuba 
parallel to a similar tube containing the liquid 
or dye to ba tested. 

c6r~or-in, *. [EDg. color, and auff. -in.] A 
name formerly given to impure alizarin ci> 
taiued from madder. 

c61' or-uag, pr. par., o., Sc •. [Color, c.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (In senses corresponding to 
those of tha verb.) 

B» As odj. : Giving or changing color. 

C. As subttontive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of giving or changing the color 
of anything. 

(2) The color applied; ths tiuts or colors 
collectively. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of dressing up under fair colors 
or appearaoces; the giving a specious or 
plausibla appearanca to anything. 

(2) Palliation or excuse. 

(3) Distinguishing characteristics. 

II. Painting : 

1. Tha art of applying colors properly. 

2. The colors employed. 

3. Tha distinctive effect of the colors, 
coloring matter, *. 

1. Art : Any substance employed to giva a 
color or tinge to another. 

2. Kature : The matter, the presence of which 
io animals, plants, or miaarals, imparts tha 
colors which any of these severally possess. 
Mr. H. C. Sorby, a British naturalist, considers 
that he has detected in the leaves of various 
plauts aome dozen of coloring matters which 
he ranges in fiva groups: a Chlorophyll, a 
Xantbophvll, an Erythrophyll, a Chrysotannio, 
aud a Phaiophyll group. 

col - or- is t, s. [Eng. color ; -«/.] 

1. Lit.: Oua skilled in the proper employ- 
ment of colors in painting; a painter. 

** Titiao, Paul Veronese,, Van Dyck, and the rest of 
the good colorists, . . — Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

2. Fig. : A writer who possesses the power 
of graphic delineation. 

col dr i za'-tion, s. Coloration. 

t col' or-ize, v.t. To color; to apply color. 

c61 or-less, a. [Eng. color; -less.] 

1. Lit.: Without color or tinge; transparent. 

" Pellucid, colorless glue of water, . . — Bentley. 1 

2. Fig.: Without any distinctive feature, 
mark, or characteristic; bald, tame. (Applied 
especially to language or style.) 

tcol'-dr- less ness, «. [Eng. colorless; 
-new.] The quality of beiag culorless; trans- 
parency, baldness, tameness. (Boyle.) 

C$1 or 6V 6 gy, «. [En g. color; euff ology.] 
Tha art and science of colors and coloring. 

tc61 or-pho'-bi a, s. [Eng. color; Gr. 
phobos = fear.] An unusual term denoting a 
dread of or dislike for colored peopla. (U. S.) 

Col'-or-y, o. [Eng. color; -y.) 

1. Fond of col ore. 

“ Too volatile aod versatile — loo flowery and colory. " 
—C. Bronti : riUette, ch. xxviil. 

2. Having a high color; as in the face. 

3. Having or producing a desirable color; as 
certain qualities of coffee or boj>s. 

*cdl oss', * col os se, «. [Colobsvs.] 

“ Nol to mention the walls and palace or Babylon, 
the pyramids of Egypt, or colosse of Rhodes.**— Sir W. 
Temple. 

col - os sal, o. [Lat. coloss(us), and Eng. 
suff. -of.] 

1. Lit.: Of or pertaining to a colossus ; like a 
colossua; giant-like, gigantic, huge, stupendous. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; q.u = kw. 
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. . sin b(uj slreviy reired her vast sud mViterl- 
om PvmuiiJ*, cuinmenced the colottal temple* of 
U euipfiu, Heliopolis, and other cities . . .**— Milman : 
Biit. Jtiet (3rd ed.j. bk. li., vol. 1., p. 4X 

2. Fig. : Applied to anything of a very un- 
n**nal extent or importance, as a colossal 
undertaking. 

• col-os -so '-an, a. [Lat. colosse tw.) The same 

as Colossal (q. v.). 

** Among other* he mention* the a olottean lUtue of 
J uno . “ — ita rrti. 

col - bs-se’-ftm, col-i-se-um, a. [Lat. 

ccdosscnni, nent. of colosseus= colossal, gigantic; 
Gr. Ko\o<r<rtalo$ (kolossiaios), from ko\q traot 
( kolossos ).J 

1. The name given to the amphitheatre in 
Rome, begun by Vespasian, and finished by 
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Titus in a.d. 80. In plan it was an ellipse, 
the measurement being, leugtli C20 ft., 
breadth 513 ft. Its height was 160 ft. [Amphi- 
theatre.] 

2. A building in the Regent's Park, London, 
commenced in 1824. It was used chiefly for 
panoramas, but not succeeding well, was sold 
in 1374 that it might be demolished and larga 
mansions erected on its site. 

Colosslan (as Co losh -an) (1), a. & i. 
[Eng. & Lat. Colosse; Lat.* Coiossr, CqIqssce; 
Gr. KoAotrcrai (Kulossai), KoAatraai (A'oZaMai) 
(aee def.); i connective; autt. -an.] 

A. /Is adj. : Pertaining to Coloase or Colos- 
sal, a city or town on the Lycus, a tributary 
of the Meander. It was in the immediate 
vicinity of Laodicca and llicrapolis. In the 
first century of the Christian era it was declin- 
ing as the two other cities rose. 

B. /if subst. : An inhabitant of Colosse. 
(Used generally in the plural.) 

U Epistle to the Colossia ns : 

Scripture Canon: An epistle addressed by 
St. Paul to the Church of Colosse. Its 
genuineness and authenticity are amply sup- 
ported by quotations from it in the writiugs 
of Irunseus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ter- 
tullian, besides allusions to it by Justin 
Martyr and Theophilus of Antioch. Most 
modern critics are in its favour, the chief 
exceptions being Mayerhoff and Bnur. The 
epistle was written probably at Rome, in or 
near the year a.d. 02 , though soma have 
thought it w-as penned earlier, ami at Casarea. 
Thu Church at Colosse seems to have had ae 
its founder Epaphrns, a native of the place 
(Col. 1. 7, Iv. 12, 13). who Is probably n dif- 
ferent person from the Epaphroditus of Philip. 
11. 25. Epaphrns having carried 1’uulat Homo 
intelligence regarding the state of the Colosslan 
Church (l. 8), Paul penned the present epistle, 
despatching it by the hands of Tyehicus (iv. 
7, 8), who carried nlso witli him that to the 
Ephesians (Eph. vl. 21). Onesimus at the 
aamo time was returning with a message to 
Ida master, Philemon, who lived at Colosse 
(Philoni. 10, Col. Iv. 9). There is a striking 
resemblance between many passages in the 
epistle to the Colossians and that to the Ephe- 
sians, but there are differences too. The 
epistle to the Colossians appears to have been 
penned first, aud that to the Ephesians a few 
days later. 

The Colosslan Church Bcems to have been 
mainly Gentile (i. 25 -27, il. 11—13, ill. 5—7), 
but nt the time whan the apostle wrote ft 
was troubled by converts from Judaism, who 
sought to impose the yoke of ceremonial 
observance on their Gentile brethren (ii. 10— 
17), in addition to which doctrines were ad- 
vocated by the same or by other Individuals 
regarding angola and such supernatural beings, 
in which may bo discerned the germ of gnos- 
ticism Hi IS— 23). Those opinions St Paut 


earnestly combats, contending for Christian 
liberty and for the supreme dignity of Christ. 
According to Eusebius, Colosse was destroyed 
by an earthquake the year succeeding that in 
which this -pistle was written. 

t Colosslan fas Cb-losh-an) (2), a. & s. 
[From Lat. colossus (q.v.) ; i* connective, and 
Eng. suff. -an.] 

A. As ad). : Pertaining to a colossus, 
colosaean, 

B. As subst. ; A native of Rhodes, the ialaod 
on which the celebrated colossus stood. 

1 ool 08 Sic, * colos-sick, a. I Lat. colossi), 
and Eng. sutf. -ie.) 

1. Lit. : Colossal, gigantic, stupendous. 

M Yet differ not from those eoJoutck etAtues ’ 

Chapman Trug. uf Hatty D'A rnboil. 

2. Fig. : Exceeding great. 

*' To your colonic greatne**.'' 

Ford : ‘Tu Pity, iv. L 

OOl-os-sbch -o-lys, s. (Lat. colossus; Gr. 
ko Aoo’O'oc (Aro lossos) = a colossus, aod Lat. 
chelys ; Gr. \eAvs {chelus) = a tortoise.] 
ralaont. : A genus of Testudinidie (Land 
Tortoises), founded on the Colossochelys Atlas , 
a gigantic species, the remains of which were 
found by Dr. Falconer and Sir Proby Cautley 
in the Upper Miocene (?) or Pliocene (?) de- 
posits of tha Sewalik hills of the Sub-hima* 
iayan range iu tndia. It is believed to have 
been twelve to fourteen feet long, aod perhaps 
survived to the bumau period. 

col-bs'-sus (pi. colossi and colossnses), 

s. [Lat., from Gr. koAoo-o-o? (kolossos). ] A 
statue of gigantic size, especially applied to a 
statue of Apollo, said to have been of ao 
gigantic a size that its legs extended across the 
mouth of the harbour at Rhodes, and that 
ships could sail between them. It was con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the world. 

" Cat. Why. in wi, he doth bestride the narrow world. 
Like a Colouui, . . 

Shukeip. : Julius Caiar, L 2. 

' colossus wise, adv. Like a colossus, 
with legs stretched out, astride. 

**. . . stauds c olonut-xHte. waving bia beam." 

Shnkcsp. : Troll. A Crete , v. 5. 

cbl-OS-trum, $. [Lat. t colostrum, colostra.] 

1. Physiol. : The first liquid secreted by the 
mammary glands. The milk of mammalia 
secreted in the first few days after parturition, 
before the access of milk fever. It differs 
from ordinary milk by containing a larger 
amount of solid constituents, aud large quan- 
tities of fat, casein, and milk sugar. 

2. Chemistry, £c. : A mixture of turpentine 
with the yolk of an egg. 

cbl-pbh'-chy-ma, $. (Gr. koAjto* ( kolpos ) = 
(1) the bosom, (2) the bosoiu-like fold of a 
garment ; ey\vpa (encAuma) = an infusion.] 
Bot. : Tissue composed of wavy or sinuoue 
cells. It occurs in the epidermis of some 
plants, [Parenchyma.] 

• col -phog, v.t. [Appar. a corruption of cola- 
phi:e (q.v.f.J To box, to cudgel. 

“ Away. Jackauupes, t)i I wyil coluhcg you by *nd 
by.” Damon A Pith., 0. PL, L 209. 

COl pi' tis, s. [Gr. aoAjtos (kofpos )= the bosom, 
the womb ; suff. -if ia. ] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the vagina. 

ool -po melo, s. (Gr. koAjto? (fcolpos) = the 
bosom ; <crj (kdi) = a tumour.] 

Med. : Tho same as Elytuocele (q.v.). 
( OgilvU .) 

ool po da, s. [Abbreviated from Mod. Lat.] 
[COLPODEA.] 

Zool. : A genus of Infusoria, tho typical one 
of the family Colpodea or Ool jm>J ilia (q.v.). 
Colpodea cucullus is common in iufusious of 
hay, and there are other species. 

col-po' do-a, 3. pi. [Gr. KoArrwfirjs (kolpddis) 
= emboaoineu, embayed : xbAiros (to/pos) =» 
bosom, and = form.] 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria, founded by 
Ehrenborg, the same as Colpodina (q.v.). 

col po di' na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. colpotla, and 
nent. pi. adj.*autl. -inti.] 

Zool. : A family of Infusoria, placed by 
ClaparGdo and Lacluuauu as tho sixth of the 
order Ciliata. There are cilia over the body, 
but rows of buccal cilia around the mouth are 
wanting. [Coli'oua, Colpodea.] 


* COl-pon, s. [Cclpon.) 

col-poon', s. [Etyra. doubtful) A Cap« 
ah rub, Fusanu: ~oinprcssu$. It ie of the order 
8antalaceie. 

colpoon tree, s. Cassine Colpoon, a tree 
called Lapelhout, or Ladle wood, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, of which it is a native. It 
belongs to the order Celastraceae. 

col -pbrt-age (age as ig), s. [Fr. col = the 
neck, and Eng. portage (q.v.).] (Colpohteur.) 
The practice of distributing religious tracU 
and books by ineaoa of colporteurs. 

ool'-por-tcur, * col -por-tcr, s. [Fr., from 

col = tba ueck, and porter; Lat. porto = to 
carry.] 

1. In France : A hawker, s pedlar. 

2. In England : One who ie engaged by & 
religious society or association to travel about 
and distribute or aell religious books, tracts, 
&C. — in the latter case at reduced prices. 

* col'-prbph-bt, s. [Mid. Eng. pref. col-, ex- 
pressing depreciation, contempt, and Eng. 
prophet.] A false prophet. 

ool -rake, s. [Coalrake.] 

* cbT*rik, a. [Choleric.] 

" Colrlk mid Ire and mid ducord.’*— Aytnbit*. p. Ii7. 

* col sie, a. [Cosy.] 

M God never thought that *o great a ain In them u 
when Israel was coliia at tihiue. — »K. Quthri* : .s mi, 

p. 24. 

* col staff, s . [Colestafe.) 

“Instead of hills, with cohtave* come.” 

Ii. Jonvm : Tale of a Tub, UL X 

COlt, 5. t a. [A.S. coif.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The young of the horse, generally applied 
to the male, the female being a filly. 

" Hopes were held out to him that Ills life would be 
snared if he could run a r*ce with one of the eoft# of 
the nuirsh."— Slacuulay: Hilt. Fug* cb. v. 

* (2) Applied to the young of the camel. 

" Onuiel* fullc with coltii threttl."— Wycliffc : OcnsH a. 
xxxiL 15. 

* (3) Applied to the young of the ass. 

'* . . . a colt the foal of an asa. - *- Zech. lx. 9. 

* (4) Applied to a young fowl. 

"A chicken, colt or yoong bride, pullu*."~ Bar* t 
Atwearie. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A young inexperienced fellow. 

" Ay, that's a eoft, Indeed ; for be doth nothing but 
talk of bis horse."— Shakap. : JfsrcA. of >V»k*e, C 2. 

" (2) A cheat. 

" ny which Cl Vorrce, like a cunning colt oftcu holpe 
hlm&elf at a pluch.* — Sandcrton : Work*. 1L 22A 

(flurder.) 

(3) A rope'a end knotted and used for 
punishment. 

II. Sports : A young player at cricket ; one 
who plays for the first time for his couuty. 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

colt-ovll, s. 

Veter. : A swelling in the sheath, a dlseas« 
to which young colts are liable. 

colt herb, s. A plant, Tussilago Furfura. 
[Colt a - foot.] 

colt llko, a. Like a colt, frisky. 

"With oofMrts whinny and with hoggish wl Ina.** 
Tinny son : St. Simeon Sty l Ur*. 

colt’s foot, coltsfoot, s. [Named from 
the shape of the leaf.) A composite plant, 
Tussilago Furfura. For the characteristics of 
tho genus see Tussilago. Tho species now 
named is cordate, angular, toothed, downy 
boueath. The flowers are yellow, and coma 
forth in March and April, before the leaves 
appear. It is abundant in Britain in moist 
and clayey soils. The lenves have been used 
medicinally as an Infusion, or have been 
smoked like tobacco for the cure of astlniti. 
Their down makes good tinder. 

*j Su'cet Coltsfoot : An American oarne foi 
the genus Nardosma. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

H'ofrr Coltsfoot : Nuphar lutea. 
colt’s tall, s. 

BoL, : Fleabane (q.v.X 


boll, pbilt, Jbvfrl; oat, fell, ohorus, 9 bln, bon$h; go, ftom; thin, this; sin, a^; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, pi* -t. 

■■clan, -tlan^sban. -tlon, -sion = shun; -^lon, -flon = zbun. -tlous, slous, olous — shus. -ble, nilc, &c. =bol, dpi. 
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colt’s-tooth, coltstooth, s. 

I. Lit. : Aii imperfect or superfluous tooth 
In young horses. 

* 2. Fig. : A wauton disposition ; a love of 
youthful pleasure. 

" Wrll *ald, lord 3:w»d* ; 

Tour colt'+tooth is iiul coat yet? 

—No. my lord ; nor shall not, whil* I bar* a stump.* 
Shill etp. : Eenry Vi II., i. a. 

II To have a colt's- tooth : To be foud of 
youthful pleasures; to be wantoa. 

* colt (l), v.i. & t. (Colt, s.J 

A. Intrans. : To frisk about, to frolic 
about ; to run at large. 

“As soon as they were out of si^ht by themselve*, 
they shook off their bridles, and began to colt anew." — 
Spenser: State of Ireland. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to conceive. 

“Never talk ou 't ; 

She hath been rotted by him.’ 

,S7iakc$p. : Cymbeline, 1L 4. 

2. To befool, to cheat. 

“What a plague mean ye to colt rue tbusT"— 
SThifaMju : l Henri/ IV., iL 2. 

3. To thrash or beat with a rope's eud. 

colt (2), v.i. [Etyiu. unknown.] To crack, 
to give way. 

col -ter, * col- tour, $. [Coulter.] 

" A coffer glowende in him he tbraste." 

SI a pei : Poems, p. 388. 

fcolt'-ish, * colt-ische, * colt-issch, n. 

[Eng. colt ; -ish.) Having the tricks of a colt ; 
wanton, frisky. 

M Coltische . Pullinus."— ffulnet. 

" Man’s colliih disposition asks the thong.* 

Cotrper • Pivgrets of Error, 860. 

* COlt'-ish-ly, adv. [Eng. coltish ; dy.) In a 
coltish manner ; wantonly. 

" Pegasus still reares himself on high, 

And coltishly doth kick the cloudes in sky.*’ 
Certain Devite s, Ac. pretented to her SI ajestie, 1587. 

* oolf -Ish-ness, $. [Eng. coltish; -ness.) 
Wantonness, f riskiness. 

*colt-staffi a [Colestaff.J 
t COlt'-Za, S. [COLZA.] 

col'-u-ber, s. [Lat. = a serpent, a enake.] 
Zoology : 

* 1. A Linasean genus, equivalent to the 
modern family Colubrida? (q.v.). 

2. The type-genus of the family Colubrida. 
The ventral shields are broad ; the plates 
under the tail forming a double row. The 
flattened head bears nine large plates ; the 
teeth are nearly equal, and there are no poison 
fangs. The apecies are numerous, and soma 
of them beautifully coloured ; all are harm- 
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less. The common snake of Britain \Tropi- 
dcmotus natrix ) was formerly called Coluber 
natrix. C. a ustriacus is common in Germany 
and France. Coluber or Boscan ion constrictor, 
the Black Snake, is common in Carolina. 

col'-u-brid, col-u- bride, s. [Colubrida.] 
Any soake of the family Colubridte (q.v.). 

Col-u'-brI-daB, s. pi [Lat. coluber (geuit. 
cotuhri), and auft’. -idfiu.J 
Zool : A family of Serpents belonging to the 
aub-order Colubriaa (q.v.). The head is 
generally shielded, the nostrils apical, lateral 
open, the belly covered with broad band-like 
shields, the vent without any, the tail conical 
acid tapering. Typical genus Coluber (q.v.). 

CO-lu -bri-form, a. [Colubripormes.] Be- 
longing to, or characteristic of, the Colubri- 
formes (q. v.). 

“lnimcuou* colubriform snake**'— CasselVs Sat 
EUt. (ed. Duncan), lv. 324, 


co-lu-bri-for'-me^, s. pi [ From MocL Lat. 
coluber (gen it. colubri), and Lat. forma. = 
shape.] 

Zool. : The same as Colubrina. 

col u bri'-na (1), s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of 
c olubrimts =*like a serpent.] 

Zool. : A sub order of Ophidians (Serpents). 
They have strong jaws, with long maxillary 
bones and solid conical teeth, sometimes inter- 
spersed with imperforate Lings, fixed immov- 
ably in tlm mouth. Tha sub-order may be 
divided thus : — 

Section f. lunocua maxillary bones armed 
only with solid teeth. The anakes of this 
section are innocuous. Families: (l) Colu- 
bridie, (2) Buidae, and (3) Tortricidie. 

Section II. Maxillary bones having solid 
teeth, mixed with long grooved fangs. Sub- 
section 1. Veneiiosa. Fangs placed at the 
anterior part of the maxillary bones, with the 
solid teeth behind them. Undoubtedly ven- 
omous. Families : (1) Elapida?, and (2) Hydro- 
phidie. Sub-sectiou 2, Snspecta. Fangs 
situated at the back of the jaw, behind the 
common teeth. Suspected to be venomous. 
Families : (I) Ilomalopsidie, (2) pjpsadkhe, 
and (3) Dendrophidse. 

col-u bri'-na (2), s. [Lai. colubrina = a 
plant, called also bryonin and dracontia. This 
is not the modern botanical use of the word.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, erder Rhamnacere. 
Colubrina fermentum, a native of Guinea, is 
called Fermented Snake- wood. Its bitter bark 
is said to bring on fermentation in the liquors 
into which it is, thrown. 

col'-u-brine, n. & s. [Lat. colubrinua.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Gen. : Relating to a serpent. 

2. Spec. : Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the sub-order Colubrina (q.v.). 

"The Saja Eaje, a venoinoua Colt<&rl/ae Suake.**— 
Sicholtmi Zool., p. 520. 

U Colubrinc Snakes : 

Zool : Ophidians of the sub-order Colubrina 
(q.v.), especially of Section I. 

“ The three most Important groups of the existing 
Opbidiune are the Colubrinc Snakes, the Constrictlug 
Snakes, and tLe Yiperiue Snakes." — Mcholson : 
Palaont., ti. 109. 

B. As su6s 2. : A Colubrine suake. 

“ A small uninber of innocuous Colubrines are tm . 
mi grouts from the East Indie*"— Encyc. Brit (ed 
9thl, xx. 47a 

* co'-lum, s. [Lat. — a strainer, a colander, a 
net of wicker-work for catching fish ; or Gr. 
kH)\ov ( kolon ) = a limb, a member.] 

But. : The placenta of a seed-vessel. 

co-lum'-t>a (I), s. [Lat. = a dove, a pigeon, 
probably {he samo as pnlunibes = the wild 
pigeon.] 

1. Ornith. : The type-genus of the aub-family 
Columbime and the family Columbidse. Bill 
moderate, base of the upper mandible covered 
with soft skin, in which the nostrils are 
pierced ; wings long, broad, rather pointed ; 
tail of twelve feathers, nearly even. Three 
apecies are wild in Britain : (1) C. palumbus, 
the Ring-dova, Wood-pigeon, Queest, or 
Cushat ; (2) C . etnas, the Stock -dove ; and (3) 

C. livia, the Rock-dove. C. livia is the parent 
of the numerous breeds of pigeons which now 
seem so distinct from each other. For tha 
record of elaborate investigations regarding 
the appareat origin of the great diversity of 
colour, and even of form, see Darwin’s Varia- 
tvon of Animals and Hants under Domestica- 
tion, Origin of Species, &c. 

2. Astron : [Columba Noacui.] 

* 3. Eccles. : A dove-shaped vessel of preoious 
metal in which the Eucharist was otten kept 
in churches in the Middle Ages. 

Columba Noachl, s. 

Astron : A small southern constellation 
formed by Halley. It is close to the hind feet 
of Can is Major. 

co-lum -ba (2), co-lom'-ba, cd-lum’-bo, 
ca-Ium-ba, s. ICalumba.J 

• columba-qc-i, s. pi. [Lat. columba = a 
dove, and masc. pi. adj. sufl*. -ocei.] 

1. Ornith. : An old sub-order of Basores. 

[Colombo] 

col-um-ba'-^eous, a. [Lat. columba — a 


dove, and Eog. sutf. .accous.] Peidaiolng to 
the Coin mbacei, or aay bird of the aub-order. 
”.?, u t ' ie Miocene perind occur tho remains of both 
(.* aUiiinc coins nod Colu mbaceout bird*."— Xicliolton : 
pidceon!., ii. 263. 

CO-lum'-bae, 3. pi. [PI. of Lat. columba (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : An older or Birds, containing 
the doves and pigeous, sometimes including, 
but more frequently excluding, the dodo and 
aand-grouse. They are distinguished by their 
strong wings and sustained flight. Their toe* 
are four, viz., three before and one behind, 
the former never united towards thoir base by 
a membrane ; the hallux is on the same level 
in the other toes. The species are mono- 
gamous, and pair for life. The young ara 
lielpleas at birth. Authors are not agreed as 
to the anmber of families, some reckoning two, 
others five. 

2. Palceont. : Remains of the Colu mb® ara 
found in the Miocene. 

cdl-um-bar'-i-a, s. pi [Columbarium.] 

col-um-bar'-i-um (pi cdl-um-bar'-i-a), 

s. [Lat. = a pigeon -house. See def.] 

1. Rom. Arch, {sing.): A place of interment 
in use among the Romans, so called because 
the urns containing the ashes of the dead 
were placed in rows of holes or recesaes like 
those of a dovecot. 

2. Arch. : A hole left in a wall for the inser- 
tion of the ends of a timber ; named from its 
resemblance to a niche in a pigeon-house. 
(Knight.) 

* col'-um-bar-y, s. [Lat. cofumharitm.] A 
pigeon- house. 

" The eai-th of columbariet, or dovehouees, Is much 
desired iu the artifice of saltpetre.'*— Browne : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

* cdl'-umbe, s. [Lat. columba = a pigeon, a 
dove.] An ornament resembling a dove in 
form. 

"Item an uche of cold like a flour the lis of dia- 
taantis. & thre bedls of gold, a columhe of golde, & twe 
rube is." — Collect, of Inventories, A. H88, p. 5, 

* col'-umbe, a. [Fr. colombin =“ dove-colour* 
or the stufle whereof 'tis made." (i Cotgrave .)] 
A kind of violet colour. 

" A ne rest of oolumbe taffeteis contentn u>Tie ellls.* 
— Inventories, A. 1561, p. 159. 

col-umbel-la, a. [Himin. of Lat. c oluiriba- 
— a dove.] 

Zool . : A genua of Molluscs, family Bucci- 
nidae. They are small pretty-marked shells, 
with a long narrow aperture, a thickened and 
dentated outer lip, a erenulated icmer one, a 
small lamellar operculum. Recent species 
known, 205, fossil S. The former are from tho 
subtropical and tropical parts of the Old and 
New Worlds ; the latter from the Tertiary. 
(5 P. WooduHird, ed. Tate.) 

Co-lum’-bl-a, s. [After Columbus, the dis- 
coverer.] A’ uarne sometimes given to the 
United States. 

* col-um'-bi-ad, s. [From Columbia, a name 
given to the l/nited States.] 

Ordnance : A species of heavy cannon, in- 
vented by Colonel Bomford, of the U.S. Army, 
and used in the war -of 1S12. It combined 
certain qualities^ of the gnn, howitzer, and 
mortar. 

Col-urn '-bi-an, n. [From Columbia, a name 
sometimes given to the United States, after 
Columbus, the discoverer of America.] Of or 
pertaiuing to the United States or America. 

Cplumbian-press, s. A hand printing- 
press, in which power is gained by a combina- 
tion of levers. 

col-um'-bic, a. [Mod. Lat. colum h(i«m), and 
Eng. adj. sutf. -ic.] 

Chem. : Pertaining to or derived from Col- 
umbian]. 

oo-Ium'-bid, s. [Columbidae.] Any bird of 
tbe family Columbidae (q.v.). 

col-um'-bi-dse, 5 . pi [Lat. columba, t colum - 
bus = a dove, and fern. pi. adj. sutf. Met.) 

Ornith. : A family of birds, typical of tha 
order Columbse. Tha bill is moderate nml 
compressed, having at its base a soft skin in 
which the nostrils are placed. The feet have 
three divided toes before and one behind. 
Thera are about 300 species, almost universally 
distributed in temperate and tropical regions. 
[Columba.] 


flit©, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft*, 
or, wore, wolf, work. who. son; mhte, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e; ey = a. qu — kw. 


columbier columna 
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Col um-bicr, col om-blcr, s. [Etyin. 
doubtful.] A Hizc of drawing-paper measur- 
ing 34$ x 23 Inches, ami weighing 100 lbs. to 
the ream. 

col-um blT-er-oua, a. [Mod. Lat. colum- 
bium ; i connective ; Class Lat. fero = to 
bear, ami Eng. sutf. -ous.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing colunibiuin (q.v.). 

col-um-bi'-nae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. columb(a) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -i7ur.J 

Zoo l : The typo sub-iamily of Colnmbidie, 
containing the true pigeons. 

col -urn-bine (1), a. A s. [In Fr. Ac Pruv. 
colombin ; Ital. colonibino = B. 1, from Lat. 
Columbians = (l) pertaining to a dove, (2) 
d»»ve*eolourcd.] 

A. As atljeetive : 

L Literally: 

1. Pertaining to a dove or pigeon. 

2. Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
Columbie (q.v.). 

3. 1 love-coloured, the colour of the throat 
of many pigeons. 

II. Fig. : Dove-like ; with the character at- 
tributed to the dove. 

" It W uot poaulhl© to Join ®en*>utine wisdom with 

oolumbinc lniioecncy except im-n know exactly all 

the conditions of the serpent."— Bacon. {Lathi tm.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A popular name for Aqullegla vulgaids or 
other apt'eiea of the gonua Aquilegia. The 
common eolumhine lias drooping purplish-blue 



flowers with five flat aepals ; five petals, with 
long spnrs, often curved ; five follicles, the 
root-leaves twice or thrice ternate, tl>e others 
singly termite. It occurs occasionally ap- 
parently wild in Britain though possibly it 
may have escaped from gardens. [Aquilegia. J 

2. Verbena officinalis. 

"[Called] of some pigeon's gnus© or co/um&fne, bl- 
cause ylgenn* are delighted to lie amongst it." — 
Oerard : Herbal, p. S81. 

U (1) Feathered Columbine : Thalictrum 
aquilegi/olium. 

(2) T lifted Columbine : Tho same as Feathered 
Columbine (q.v.). 

odl nm bino (2), s. [Ital. cotwnbina = a 
little dove, from Lat. cohtmba = a dove ; 
used also ns a term of endearment.] 

Drama: A female character in tho Italian 
comedy, the dang liter of Cassandra and tho 
mythic Harlequin. The eliief female dancer 
in the English pantomime. 

CO lum -bite, s [Mod. Lat <fce., columbium 
(q.v.), and anti*. -ite {Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombie, opaque, brittlo 
mineral : hardness, G ; ap. gr., 5*4 — G*5 ; lustre 
Hulnnetallic; colour, various shades of black, 
aoinewhnt iridescent. Compos. : Columbie 
neid, .V2— 80 ; tantilie add, 22—31 ; protoxide 
of iron, 1 1 S ; protoxide of manganese, 0*2 — 
O'T, A'c. Occurs in Greenland, Finland, Bavaria, 
Connecticut, Ac. It is culled nlso Niobitk 
(q.v.). Bulerite, Torrclite, Greenhunlite, and 
Diftnite are tho same na Columbite. (Dana.) 

Col um -bi-um, s. [Columbite.] A name 
given to the metallic element Niobium (q.v.). 

Col um' bo, s. [Calumba, Columba.] 

t c5r u mol, ctfl u-mfel la, s. [Lftt. =. n 
HmnU’eolumn, a pillar, dimin/of columna = a 
column, a pillar.] 

I, Onl. Lang. (Of the form coluniol) : A 
column. 


"\V«j have In it dUthict columel assigned the place* 
of their habitation."— Fuller ; H'orthici, ch. xv. 

II, Tech. (Of the form columella): 

1. A natomy : 

(1) Human Ana/. : [Columella cochlea.] 

(2) Compar. Anal. : The bone of th** ear 
present in several Amphibia and most Saur- 
opsida, which answers to the stapes in Mam- 
malia. (Huxley.) 

2. Zoology : 

(1) (Conchol.): The eentral pillar nround 
wliieh a spiral shell is wound, (fhacn.) 

(2) Of Acti nozoa or Corab : The central axis 
or pillar found in the centre of the visceral 
chamber of many corals. It is an axial rod- 
like structure. 

3. Botany : 

(1) The axis, where such exists, from which 
the valves separate in a dehiscent fruit. 
(Undley.) 

(2) The axis over which the spore eases of 
some ferns, sueh as Trichomnnes, are arranged. 
(Treas. of Dot.) 

(3) The axis occupying the eentro of a 
sporangium in th<‘ fructification of a moss. 
(Jdndley.) Something similar is found in n 
few Hepatic a*. 

(4) A central pillar or projection within the 
sporangium of Mueor and aoma similar 
fun gals. 

columella cochlete. 

Anat .: The eentml pillar or axis around 
wliieh the tube and lamina of the ear spirally 
torn. It is called also the modiolus. 

f col-u-mol lar, a. [Lat. coluvtell(a), and . 
Eng. antf. -ar.] * Of or pertaining to the uvula 
or eolumella. 

Col-U mcl-ll-a, s. [Named by Jacquin after 
Lucius Junius Modem tus Columelia, a cele- 
brated Spanish writer on agriculture, bom 
B.C. 42.] 

Hot. : A genus of epigyuous exogens, the 
typical and only one of the order Colnmel- 
liaeeae (q.v.). 


©ol-u-m6l-tf-a'-$e-fie, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
columellia (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. sufl\ -ace a-.] 
Bot. : Columellinds, an order of Cinelional 
Exogens, with epipetalous stamena, sinuous 
anthers bursting longitudinally, and unsym- 
metrical flowers. Only genus. Columellia ; 
speeics three , from Mexico anu Peru. They 
have yellow flowers, sessile in the dichotomies 
of the brandies. 

col u-mol’-ll-ads, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. colu - 
mcllia (q.v.), and Eng. pi. suff. -ads.] 

Bot. : The English book - name given by 
Lindley and others to the order Columelliaeeae 
(q.v.). 

t col-u-mcl'-li-form, a. [Lat columella = 
a little pillar, and forma = form, shape.] 
Having the shape or form of a eolumella or 
little eolumn. 


col umn (n silent), $. <fc a. [Lat. columna = 
a column, a pillar ; Fr. colonne ; Ital. colonna; 
8p. & Port, cohtna, columna.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same eenso as 11. 1. 


"Some of the old Owl ©oOiwikj find altara were 
In-ought from the ruin* of Apollo‘» temple at l>eU>a“— 
/Vuc/ia m. 

2, Fig. .* Anything resembling or supposed 
to resemble a" column, in pressing vertically 
on its base. 


" ... an angel. wl»o. a l lfwt. In Mght 
Of both my pan-lit*. all In flame* ftiwondod 
From off tho alUir whi-ro an offering burn’d, 

A» In a Ai ry coin inn charioting 
Ills godlike pn-sonct*." 

Milton : Samton AfonUtrt. 
"Tho whole weight of any column of llio atmo- 
•phoro. . . ."—Bentley. 


II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : A pillar, shaft, or solid body of 
considerably greater length than thickness, 
standing upright, nnd pmerally serving to 
aupjiort some superincumbent mass. It is 
the principal part In tho ancient orders of | 
nrchltccturo. There nro five orders of nrehi- 
teeture, eneh having Its own proper atyle of 
column. [AncniTECTUiiE. ] The Grecian- Doric, 
has no base, nnd in some other respects differs 
from tho Roman-Dune, which Is an Imitation | 



of it. It was short, powerful, and massive, 
and very simple in character. Us height wa* 
between seven and eight diameters. The 
Ionie column « os distinguished by its volutes, 
and was nine diameters in height! The Corin- 
thian, which was ten diameters high, was 
adorned with leaves, &e. t and was noted for 
its lightness and richness of decoration. Of 
these the Doric and Ionic were the earliest 
nnd oftenest employed in Greek architecture 
The Corinthian was pre- 
ferred by Hie Uomana. 

Tho parts of a column 
are ; (1) the plinth, (2) the 
torus, (3) the shaft, (4) the 
astragal, (5) the neck, (6) 
the ovato, (7) the abacus 
(sea these words). Above 
these rose tho entabla- 
ture. 

2. Anat. : The name 

given to various pi liar- 
like structures of the column. 

bodily frame. Thus the 

posterior vesicular column Is the name given 
by Clarke to a eompaet group of large cells 
occupying the inner half of the eervix 
in the posterior cornu in tbe apinal cord. 
(Quaiv.) 

Column la the English rendering of ool - 
umna t and columns of column /r, which are 
used as anatomical terms. [Columna, Col- 
umn.*:.] 

3. Zoology: 

(1) The cylindrical body of a Sea-anemone. 

(2) The jointed stein or pednnele of a 
stalked erinoid. The axis of a erinoid which, 
when the fleshy envelope is removed, separates 
into a multitude of joints or pieees. 

4. Uof. ; A solid body into which the fila- 
ments in some plants, such as Stapelia, Styli- 
(lium, and Raftlesia, are combined. In the 
Orchids, Richard called the eolumo a gyno- 
stemium. (Lindley.) 

5. Military: 

(1) A body of troops in deep files and narrow 
front, opposed to line, which is extended Ln 
front and thin in depth. 

(2) A body of troops, irrespective of the 
mauuer of formation. 

"But the clan, deprived of tbe leader whom It 
adored, and ©ware that be had withdrawn himnelf In 
111 butnonr, wiu no longer Ui© nmo terrible column 
which had a few doy» l* fore kept »o well tho vow to 
perish or to conquer.^ J/ueau lay: UUL Lng., ch. xiiL 

6. A'anficai: (See extraet). 

" A column means any number of ships In a distinct 
croup, whether in lino— ahead, abreast or otherwise. 
; . . A column U said to b« ln line ahead when tho 
shins are In one lino ahead of each other. A column is 
said to be In lluo abreast w hen the eblj»s are ranged in 
one line abeam of each other.' —Manual of Sacal 
Evolution*: Dcjin., pp. 30-1- U&74-1 

7. Printing , IIV>7inf7, <Cc. ; A perpendicular 
gvt of lines separated from another set by a 
line or blnuk space ; as, A column of print, a 
column, of figures, &c, 

8. Distilling : A vessel containing a vertical 
series of chambers used in stills for con- 
tinuous distillation, (Knight.) 

fl. Calico-printing : The name of a eertain 
description of steam apparatus by wliieh 
steam is applied to cloths topically treated 
with a mixture of dye-ex tracts and mordants, 
in order to tlx the colours. (Knight.) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


column latbc, s. A dentist’s or watch- 
maker's lathe on ft vertical extensible post to 
accommodate an operator in a sitting or abrad- 
ing posture. (Knight.) 

column-lilto, a. Like or resembling a 
column. 

column-orders, s. pi 

Archit.: An epithet applied to the Done, 
Ionie, and Corinthian orders of architecture, 
from tho imnorUut part filled in them by Hie 
different styles of eolunme. 


column rule, s. 

Printing : The name given to pieees of brass 
of different thicknesses, made type-high, ai>d 
used to separate columna of type. 

ool um -na (pi. col-um nte), a [Lat] 

1. Arch..* A column (q.v.). 

2. A na/,, etc. : Applied to varioos parts of the 
body, which mnro or less resemble a column 
ln shape or nppearanoe. [Colcmn, A. 11. 2, 
Anat.] 


boll, btfr; J6\W.; oat, ^cll, chorus, chin, ben<?h; go, £oni; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xonopbon, exist, -Inf?* 

-clan, -tlan = ehnn. -tion, -slon = shun ; -lion, -?lon - ziiuru -tlons, slous, -clous = sbus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bcl. dp.- 
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col um -nro, s. pi. [Lat. = columns, pi. of 
coluvnia (q.v.).] 

AnaL : Various columnar or pillar-sha]>ed 
atructures. Thus there are Columtue Bertini , 
Cohmino; car new. Columns recti , and Colttronos 
rugarum. 

columnro earner, s. pi [Lat = fleshy 
columns.] 

Aiuit. : Certain muscular bundles connected 
with the ventricles of the heart (Quain.) 

**. . . end ns one sort of co/umw* wmim lu the 
ventricles by timou with tbe chonlre teudiue«*.‘'— 
To<Ut a Bowman : Phytiol. Anat., voU 1., ch. vil , p. 
166. 

* col-um-nal, a. [Eng. column ; -«Z.) 
Columnar, like a column. 

" No crag overhanging, nor rofwmnaf rock." 

Southey: Thataba , xii. 1L 

Ool um'-nar, a. [Lat. columnaris, from 
columna.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) Shaped or formed like a column, formed 
in columns. 

(2) Pertaining to a column or columns. 

** White eotamn'ir spar, out of a stone-pit."— Wood- 
ward : On Fossils, 

2. Bot., Ac. : Resembling a column in form, 
as the combined stamens of most Malvaceae. 

* col-um-nar -l-an, o. [Lat. columnaris), 
and Eng. suff. -an*] The same as Columnar 
( q.v.). 

t col-um -nar-ish, a. [Eng. columnar ; -ish.) 
Shaped somewhat like a column. 

* col-um-n&r’-i-ty, s. [Lat. cofumnar(is), 
and Eng. suff. -ity. ] The quality of being 
columnar. 

Col iim -ne-a, s. [Named after Fabius Co- 
lumna, of the noble family of Coloona in 
Italy.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants, order Gesneraceae, 
tribe Gesnerea?. The flowers of Columnea 
scandens , a species which grows in the West 
Indies, but has been introduced into British 
greenhouses, secrete a large quantity of 
honey. 

tool umned (ft aileot), a, [Eng. column ; 
- €d . .] 

1, Furnished or adorned with columns. 

" The gorges, opening wide apart. reveal 
Ttoas and Iliou s cotamn'd citadeL" 

Tennyton: (Enone. 

2. Divided into columns. 

t col-um-m-a'-tion, a. [Lat. column(a ) ; 
< connective ; and Eng. suff. -afion.] 

Arch. : The employment or arrangement 
of columns in a design. ( Gwilt .) 

c6l um-nlf -er-ee, s. pi. [Lat. columna — a 
column, aud/ero = to bear.] 

Bot. : An order in the natural system of 
Linn<eus as distinguished from his artificial 
one. lie included under it most Mallow- 
worts, also Camellia, Mentzelia, &c. 

c5l um-nlf '-er-ous, a. [Columnifer.e.] 

Bot. : Having the lilameuts of the stamens 
united into a column, as io the Mallows. 

Col-um nu-la, s. [Lat. columnella, dim. of 
columna = a column.] A little column, used 
esp. in anatomy. 

t co-lure', s. [Lat. coluri, pi. ; Or. aoAoupm 
(fcotonroi) (see def.), aoAovpos (kofonros) = 
dock-tailed, stump-tailed, truncated ; #6Ao? 
(kolos) = docked, stunted, oi-pi (oura) = tail.] 

Astronomy : 

1. Sing. : One of the two colures [2.1, viz., 
the equiooctial colure, the solstitial colure. 

2. PI. : Two great circles passing through 
the equinoctial poiuts and cutting each wtber 
at right angles at the poles. The term colnre, 
which was used by the ancients, being un- 
necessary, is not much employed. 

* CO -lus, s. [Gr. koAos (kolos) = an unknown 
quadruped.] 

Zool. : A lapsed synonym of Saioa (q.v.). 

OO-l u to- a, s. [Class. Lat. colutea ; Gr. 
icoAovTea (koloutea) = a pod-bearing tree men- 
tioned by Theophrastus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Papilionaceous plants, 
aub-tribe Galegeae. Colutea orborescens is the 
Bladder Seuna, the leaves of which are used 


for adulterating the blunt-leaved Senna of the 
druggists. 

• col-ver, s. [Culver.] 

COl-vil'-le-a, s. [Named after Sir Charles 
Colville, formerly Governor of the Mauritius.) 

Bot. : A genus of leguminous trees, sub- 
order Cyesalpinieie. Colvillea raccmosa is a 
splendid tree forty or fifty feet high, with 
scarlet flowers, a native of Madagascar. 

col -y, s. [Colie. ] 

col-y-dl'-l-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. colydium 
(q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida*.] 

Entom. : A family of Peutamerous Beetles. 

col y'-dl um, s. [The form seema that of a 
diminutive. Agassiz considers the root to be 
Gr. Koheoi (koleos) = a sheath.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, the typical one 
of the family Colydiida?. One species is 
British, Colydium dongatum. 

col-ym-be -te$, [Gr. koAvpi/3ijtt}? (kolum- 
befcs) — a diver, a swimmer.] 

Entom. : A genus of water-beetles, family 
Dy tiscidae. Eight species are found in Britaiu. 

cdl-ym-bl-dfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. colymbus , 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -Ida*.] 

Omith. : A family of Pygopodes (q.v.). The 
beak is somewhat long, conical, and pointed. 
There is sometimes a crest on the bead, the 
wings are short, and the hinder toe is distinct. 
The feet are placed far back, so that the bird 
has to staud erect. Most are marine ; others 
frequent estuaries, and even fresh water, 
especially in severe weather. The family 
sometimes includes the Grebes, but is more 
generally restricted to tbe geuus Colymbus 
(q-v.). 

t col-ym-bl'-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. colymbus , 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -iftce.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of birds, tlie typical 
one of the family Colymbidae. 

col-ym'-bus, s. [Gr. xoAvpi£«s (kolumbos) = 
a diver, a swimmer.) 

Omith. : A genus of birds, tbe typical one 
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of the family Colymbidae. Colymbus glacialh 
is the northern diver or loon. 

col’-za, s. [Fr.] Brasrica Xapus, var. oleifera. 

colza oil, s. Oil from its seeds. Used 
for burning in lamps. 

com-, pref. in compos. [Lat. cum — with.] 
The form assumed by the Latin prefix before 
words beginning with b, p, or m, and some- 
times before f [Co, Con.] 

* com, s. [Come.] A coming, an arrival, an 
adveut. 

" Blyasyd he that swete hlome. 

That tshalle save us at his com . " 

Toicntley My ft, p. 62. 

* com* pret. of v. [Come.] 

co -ma (1), s. [Gr. ku»/uu» ( koma ) = deep slum- 
ber ; \oifidw (koinutd) — to lull or hush to 
sleep, to put to sleep; cognate with Kttp.a .1 
(keimai) = to lie, to lie outstretched.] 

Med. : A morbid slate which, if considered 
a distinct diseese, is a milder form of apoplexy 
but which may be properly regarded as a 
aymptom rather than an idiopathic affection. 
It is characterised by a morbid condition of 


the brain, producing loss of sensation and 
voluntary motion, so that the patient seems 
as it’ in a deep sleep. It constitutes the most 
pronounced state of torpor which can occur, 
the succession being as follows : Wlieu a 
patient is so overcome by lassitude that he 
tends perpetually to slpep, is incapable of 
muscular exertion, and cannot, except when 
excited, give attention to what is passing 
around, his state is called lethargy; when 
a mechanical stimulus, such as that of 
pricking or pinchiug him, will restore him to 
partial consciousness, it is carus; when not 
even this will rouse him, it is coma. The cere- 
bral functions are suspended in coma, and the 
nervous and sanguiferous systems deranged. 
There are two well-marked types of it, one io 
which the pulse is oppressed, irregular, and 
slow ; and the other in which it is strong, 
with a hot skin and other marks of febrile 
inflammation. When coma is intense it passes 
into apoplexy (q.v.). 

“The coBdensattoD of the auhataneo of the hemi- 
spheres, which is I'voduced by eu apoplectic clot or by 
too effusion of some other foreipn mutter, prevents * 
similar consent of action, and thus gives rise to the 
phenomena of coma, in which all mental nervous 
actions are destroyed or suepended "—Todd i Bov> 
man: Phytioi. Anut., voL L, cn. ii.. p. 8*6. 

co -ma (2), s. [Lat. = hair, foliage, grass.] 

1. Astronomy : 

(1) Gen. : Anything more or less hair-like. 
[Coma Berenices.) 

(2) Spec. : A certain hair like appearance 
seen surrounding the nucleus, considered as 
the head, of a comet when tbe spectator 
stands between it and the sun. 

2. Botany.* 

(1) The assemblage of branches constituting 
the head of a forest tree. 

(2) A series of empty bracts terminating the 
inflorescence of some plants. 

(3) The tuft of hairs terminating certain 
seeda as, for example, the long liaira collected 
about the extremity of the cotton and some 
other plants. These have been sometimes 
improperly called the pappus. [Comose.] 

3. Micros. : The blurred appearance round 
tbe edges of an object, due to spherical aber- 
ration. 

Coma Berenices, s. [Berenice's hair.] 

co'-mal (1), a. [Eng. coma (1) ; -ai.] 

Med. : Proceeding from, or pertaining to. 
coma (q v.). 

CO mal (2), a. [Eng. coma (2); -ai.] Hair- 
like. 

• co-mart', s. [? Pref. co = con , and mart 
(q.v.). More probably a misprint for cot>’ mi >if, 
which is the reading found in the first folio.] 
A treaty or agreement. 

” By tbe ftaine comart , 

And carriage t f tbe articles design'd. 

His feL to Hamlet.*' Shaketp. : Ham., L L 

com'-ar-iim, s. [From Lat. comaron; Gr. 
*o/inpo 5 (komaros) = the strawberry-tree (Ar- 
butus wuedo).] 

Bot. : Ad old genus of plants belonging to 
the order Rosaceie or Roseworts, and now 
absorbed in Potentilla (q.v.) [Marsh Cinque- 
foil.] 

co mate, a. [Lat. comatus = hairy, pa. par. 
of como = to cover with hair ; conta = hair.] 

1. Surrounded by coraa ; having a hairy* 
appendage like a tail. 

“ How comate, crinite. caudate stars are fram'd." 

Fairfax : Tauo. xiv. 44. 

2. Bot. : Comose (q.v.). 

3. Entom. : Covered, more or less, on tbe 
upper surface with long flexible haira. 

t co-mate', s. [Pref. co=con, and ma/r(q.v.) ] 
A companion, associate, or partner ; a fellow- 
mate. 

“ And thy name, stranger ?— Is Olinthns. the comate 
in the prison, as the trial." — Sir E. L. Bulwer : Latt 
Dayt of -Pomjxrii, hk. L, ch. xvi, 

cd'-ma-tose, co -ma-tous, a. [Fr. coma - 
tevx ; Lat. coma ; Gr. * 0 . 71 a (koma) = sleep, 
lethargy.] [Coma (1), s.) In a state of, or 
pertaining to, coma; lethargic, drowsy. 

"Our beat castor Is from Russia ; the great and prfn- 
cij»al use whereof, is iu hysterical and comatote caaes." 
—Uretv. 

com-at’-u la, s. [Lat. comofidus = having 
hair neatly or luxuriantly curled ; dimin. of 
comatus = hairy ; coma — bair.] 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjhrtan. ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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Zool . : A geous of Echinnderms, the typical 
one of the family Coniatiilidie. One apecies, 
Comatula (or A ntedon) rosea, is found in the 
British seas. Its young are so unlike the 
mature animal that they were placed in a dis- 
tinct family and called Pentacrinus euroyens. 

CO m&t'-u-Hd, s. [Comatuud.e.] Any in- 
dividual of the Comatulidie (q.v,). 

Com a tu’-ll-df©, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. comatuto, 
and torn. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Echinodernis. order 
Cnnnideft. They are called Hair-stars and 
Feather stars. They are fixed by a stalk when 
young, but arc five when of mature age, differ- 
ing in this respect from the Encrinidue or Sea- 
lilies, which were attached by stalks at every 
period of their existence. They have both 
the mouth and anus on the lower or ventral 
surface, possess ten slender arms and slender- 
jointed cirri, enabling them to creep shout at 
the bottom of the sea. Species have been found 
In most parts of the world. [Comatula.] 

2. Palteont. : Free Crinoids, like the modern 
Comntulic, appear llrst apparently in the 
Jurassic rocks. 

• com aund, * com awnd, • com awn- 
dyn, s. fi v. [Command.] 

" Comawndyn or byddyn. Mando." —Prompt. Part. 


comb [1), S . [COMOE.] 

comb (2) ( b silent), * camb, * combo (2), 

■ coomb (1). * kambe, * komb (Eng.), 

* kame, * kayme (Scotch), s. & a. (A S. 
caroti = a comb, a crest ; Dan. & Dut. kant; 
leel. kambr; Sw. kam ; O. IT. Ger. kambo, 
champe ; M. II. Ger. kamp; Ger. kamm. ] 

A- As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A toothed instrument used for separat- 
ing, arranging, or dressing the hair; also an 
ornamental toothed contrivance used by 
ladies for keeping the hair in its place wheu 
dressed. 

“ And fair Llgea** golden com*, 

Wherewith »he duimond rock*. 

Sleeking her *oft allurtug lock*." 

Milton : Comu*, 830-2. 

2. The top or crest of a bird, especially of a 
cock. 

“Combe or other lyke of hyrdya"— Promt*. Part. 

11 Hli{h hi* com6, and coral-red withal, 

\V ftb denu eui bat tied llko a castle wall. 

firyden • The Cock and Fox . 

* 3. Tile crest or top of a wave. 

M. A ridge of earth or land, an embank- 
ment. 

“If that folc hem wuhle dcren, 

Tb« dike* comb hem wuhle weren. 

Story of Uenesit It Exoilut, 2,563. 

5. The waxen hexagoual cavities in which 
bees lodge their liouey. 

" A coomb of hony." — Wy cliff e : Luke xxlv. 2a 
11 . » . whoa the be® doth leave her contA.' 

Shaketp. : 2 Hen. 1 l\, lv. 4. 

The comb of a l>ec is composed, as 
stated above, of hexagonal cells, of which 
there are two tiers, the cells in which sic 
placed end to end, ho that the three plates of 
wax, which serve as the bottom of the cell in 
the one tier, constitute also the top of the 
corresponding one in the other. The mathe- 
matical problem in " maxima and minima,’’ 
liow to construct the greatest number of cells 
within the smallest possible room, and with 
the least expenditure of material, is solved. 
This the natural theologians and the older 
naturalists wore accustomed to adduce, ns 
one of au infinite number of proofs, that 
design and a Designer were displayed 
nature. [Design.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Saul. : A small piece of timber under the 
lower part of the beak-head, for the fore-tack 
to lie hauled to— in some vessels, instead of a 
bumkiii : it has the same use in bringing the 
fore-tack on board that the chess-tree has to 
the main tack. (Smyth.) 

2. Milit. : The projecting piece on the 
top of Die cock of a gun-lock which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing It 
back. 

3. IPool-drasing, ifc. ; 

(l) A rake-shaped implement, consisting of 
a, head with two or three rows of tapering 
atecl teeth, the rows being of different lengths. 
The tool la used in combing long-stapled wool 
for worsted goods. The combs are used in 
jxiirs. Short-stapled wool Is carded. 


(2) The serrated dofhng-knifc which re- 
moves the fleece from the dotting- cylinder of a 
carding- machine. (Knight.) 

4. Hut -making: The former on which a 
fleece of flbre is taken up aud hardened into 
a bat. Probably from cone, the usual shape. 
(Knight.) 

5. Mechanics : 

(1) A steel tool with teeth corresponding to 
those of n screw, and used for chasing screws 
on work which is rotated in a lathe. [Chaser.] 

(2) The notched scale of a wire-micrometer. 
B. As atlj. : (See the compounds). 

*f Compounds of obvious signification : 
Comb-case, comb-maker, comb-making. 

comb broach, s. The tooth of a comb, 
with which wool is dressed. 

comb brush, «. 

1. Lit. : A brush for cleaning comba. 

* 2. Fig- : A ladies’-maid. 

. . with whom *he hail lived for some timetn the 
capacity of a comb-brush.”— Fielding ; Tom Jones, bk. 
xv 11., cb. vlll 

comb-cutter, s. One who makes combs. 
Comt)-c« tier's sau*: Usually a double saw, in 
which two blades are affixed to one stock, one 
projecting beyond the other, and the less sa- 
lient acting as a spacer to start the next kerf. 
Another comb-cutter’s snw has an adjustable 
slip, which acts as a gauge fur depth of kerf. 
[Como-saw.] 

* comb-fcat, s. A thrashing or benting. 

“Come hither. I mu*t show thee a now trick, and 
handsomely give thee the comb-feat — Urynhnri : 
Jiabela it. bk. il-, ch. vl. [Ita tries. J 

comb fl*ame, s. A four-square remov- 
able frame like a slate-frame, placed in a hive 
to be filled with honeycomb. (Knight.) 

comb-pot, s. A stove at which the combs 
are wanned in the operation of preparing long- 
stapled wool for worsted. 

comb -saw, s. The hand saw of the 
comb-cutter is called a stadda, and lias two 
blades, one deeper than the other ; a gauge ou 
the saw-blade determines the depth of cut. 
Some of the saws are serrated on each edge. 
The blades are made of thick steel, and are 
ground away on the edges as thin as the 
notches of the comb. They have about 
twenty points to the inch. Between the 
blades is a thin slip or tongue of loetal, called 
a languet, which determines and preserves the 
interval. (Knight.) 

comb-shapod, a. 

Bot. : Tectinate, piunatilhl, but with the 
segments very numerous, close, and narrow, 
like the tooth of a comb. Example, the leaf 
of Lavandula dentata. 

comb (3), coomb (2). s. [A.S. cumb (?) ( Bos ■ 
worth). A corruption of Fr. comble=(s.) a heap- 
ing, (o.) heaped up, quite full ; from Lat. eumu- 
latus, pa. par. of cumulo = to heap up. 
(Skeat.) J A dry measure con taming four 
bushels. 

” lu tho fourteenth century, Sir John Cullum ol>- 
»erves, a harvestman had lourpem-® a day. which 
enabled him to buy a comA of wheat; but to buy a 
comb ut wheat a man must uow (1784) work ten or 
twelve days ‘—Hallnm : l lw of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages, pt It, ch. lx. 

comb (1), ». (Colmie.) A coal-fish of the 
fifth year. (Scotc/i.) 

comb (b silent), * kembe, * kemc, * komyn, 

v.t. k i. {A.S. cemban; led. krmba ; o. 11. 
Ger. chcmpcn ; M. II. Ger. kemben, 

[Comu (2), 5.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To dress, arrange, or adjust 
the hair with a comb. 

“ Kemyn here. Como,"— Promj*. Pare. 

"Dm- of them eW<«i hi* flowing wig . . . 

Macaulay , Hist. Eng.. ch xlv. 

2. Comm. : To cleanse and arrange wool, to 
card. 

“ Kerne wull® or other® lyka Pectino.” — Prompt. 
Pare. 

"A* clothercr komlion hir wolltv* — Zanj/tumi ; P. 
Plouonnn. 

To comb the cat : 

Xaut, : To adjust the tails of the cat by 
running the fingers between them. 

To com b ont's head: To give oue a thrash- 
ing. 


"A wife who will <y>mA your head for you."— Lytton : 
What WTK He Do wi/A It. bk. lv., cb. x>i. 

■ B. Intruns. : To form into a crest, to roll 
over (as waves). 

* c6m’-ba-cy, s. [Comsat.] A combat or 
fight. ' 

’’ By combacy to wince or low.”— ll'anier.* A lb km' S 
England^bk. lv. 

com'-bat, v.i. 61 t. [O. Fr. combat™; Fr. 
combatfrc : com — w'ith, and battre — to beat 
or strike, from Lat. butuo ; ItaL combatttrc ; 
Sp. combutir ; Port, combutcr.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To contend, to engage or fight with, 
to struggle against physically, to meet in oppo- 
sition or enmity. 

11 No more to combat and to bleed." 

llyron ■ Mazrppa. L 

2. Fig. : Tu struggle or resist mentally. 

" HI* face *till coroAtirinj/ with tear* and imlle*." 

Shaketp. . Hich II , v. X 

B. Trarwifire: 

1. Lit. : To oppose, to struggle or contend 
agiiinst, to engage with physically. 

When he theambltlou* Norway comAafcd." 

Shakcrj) Hamlet. L L 

2. Fig. : To oppose, struggle, or contend 
against mentally or by argument. 

■*. . . bold himself equally bound relhfioaa 

errors . ‘‘ — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng , ch. xlv. 

com-b&t, s. (Combat, v.) 

L Ordinary Iai nguage : 

]. Lit. : An engagement, contest, or conflict ; 
a struggle with or opposition to any person or 
thing. 

2. Fig. : A mental struggle. 

"The noble comAaf that, 'twixt Joy and sorrow, was 
fought iu Paulina ! ''—Shakctp. : Winter's Tale. v. 2. 

II. Technically: 

1. Militury : 

(1) A duel, an engagement between two 
armed persons ; now generally spoken of as a 
single cowi&af. 

"And I accept the combat wllllugly."— Shakesp. : 

2 Henry IV., i 3. 

(2) A skirmish, an engagement betweeu U\o 
opposing forces of small numbers. 

2. Law: [Fur friul by single combat, % see 
Battle, B. 1.] 

If Crabb thus discriminates between cont- 
bat aud oppose : Combat is properly a species 

of opposing ; one always o^osts in combating, 
though nut vice versd . . . a person's positions 
are combated, his interests or his measures, 
are opposed (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

If For the difference between combat and 
battle, see Battle ; fur that betweeu combat 
and conflict , see Conflict. 

t com bat a ble, a. [Eng. combat; -able.) 
That limy lie combated or disputed ; dis- 
putable. (TYmM.) 

com bat ant, a. & s. [Fr. eomkaffanf, pr~ 
par. of" conibuttre. ] [Comuat, t\ J 

A. .4s adjective: 

1 Ord. Lang.: Engaged in combat, fight- 
ing, bearing arms, antagonistic. 

"Their valour* are not )et so combatant , 
or truly ontagoulstRk." 

H. Jontun : Mu go. Lady. 

2. Her. : Applied to beasts borne on a coat 
of arms face to face, as in the attitude of 
lighting. 

B. As substuntii'e : 

1. Lit. : One who lights or engages iu battle 
or single combat ; a soldier. 

•* Bound, trumpet* ; and *ot forward, eoiubaUuU."— 
Shakesp. : It i chard It., I. 2. 

2. Fig. : One who contends for matters of 
opinion or belief ; an advocate or eliaoipiou uf 
a cause. 

••When any of tbnw? c*>mAufa»f« ttrli* hi* term* of 
nmblimlty, I alull think him a champion for kuow- 
ledga — U*ke. 

•f With for before the thing defended. 

“Men become cornWanti for Uiose opluloua** — 
Locke 

«[ Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
batant and champion : “A comUifanf fights 
for himself and for victory ; a cftmnjiiori ItgliU 
ett her for another, or iu another’s cause. The 
word combatant has always relation to some 
actual engagement ; rAampiou may be em- 
ployed for one ready to be engaged, or in the 
habits of being engaged. The cmnfw/ tints in 
the Olympic games used to contend for r 
prize ; the Uomau gladiators were coi«t><iMiifs 


b5il, b^; p<S^t, J<^1; cat, 90 U, chorus, 9 hln, bonph; go, gom; thin, ^hls; sin. as: expect, Xenophon, oxist. pli f. 
-elan, -tian -sham -tlon, -slon ^shun; -tlon, -$ion=:zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus, -ble, -die. Ac. -bpl, d^L 
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who fnuglit for tbrir lives : when knight er- 
rantry was in fashion, there were champions 
of all descriptions . . . The mere act of light- 
ing constitutes the combatant: the act of 
standing up in another’s defence at a personal 
risk constitutes the champion . . (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

com -bat-cd, pa. par . or a. [Combat, v .] 

loom bat-cr, s. [Eng. combaf ; -cr.] One 
v ho contends or opposes ; a combatant. 

com bat irig, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Combat, v.] 
A. & B. .-Is pr. par. <C particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is subst. : The act of opposing, resist- 
ing. or struggling against. 

t com'-bat-ive, a. [Eng. combat ; an AT. -fw.J 
Inclined to combating or opposing, pugnacious. 

•• This be liuta upon yon iu bis fine combat ive manner, 

. . ."—Lamb : Letter to Wordsworth. 

com'-bat-ive- ness, s. [Eng. combative; 
•ness.] * 

1. Ord . Lang.: The quality of being com- 
bative or disposed to quarrel. 

2. Phrcn. : One of the affective propensities. 
The organ of it is fixed on tha hinder part of 
the head, one half of it just to the left of the 
upper margin of tho light ear, the other half 
on the corresponding spot to the right of the 
left ear. 

• com bat-ize, v.i. [Eng. combat ; -ire.] To 
combat, "to fight, 

“Tell Oalllmede I’ll combat ite with her." 

Titnon ; Old Play (ed. Dyce). p. 50. 

combe, comb, s. [A.S. comb, cumb = a 
valley; Fr. combe; Prov. <fc Sp. comba ; Wei. 
cwyni, cyman, cymydd . cymoedd. See def.] 
[Coms (1), s.] A hollow between two hills, 
a dale, a dingle, a valley, a ravine. Used— 

1 1. As an independent word. 

“. . . In sounding combe and plain." 

IF. Browne: Britannia's Pastor alt. 

2. As part of a compound word in many 
geographical names in tha south-west of Eng- 
land, as Babbicombe, Ilfracombe. 

combed (b silent), pa. par. or a. [Comb, v., 
Kempt.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See tha verb). 

B. As adj. : Furnished with a comb or 
crest. 

edmb'-er (1) (b silent), s. [Eng. comb ; -er.] 

X, Ord. Lang. : Ona who combs. 

II. Technically: 

1. Commerce : 

(1) One who combs or cards wool. 

(2) A machina for combing or carding wool. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A heavy surge breaking on a beach, a 
long curling wave. 

(2) A ledge around tha well or passenger 
portion of a sail-boat to keep back spray and 
waves which “ comb" over the deck. 

com'-ber (2), s. [Com. dialect.] 

Ichthy, : A local name for Scrranus cabrilla 
and for Labrus maculatus , common on tha 
southern and south-westei n coast. 

* com'-ber (3), s . [Cumber, s.] 

* com ber, * com-bren, v.t. [Cumber, v.] 

* com'-ber-ous, a. [Cumbrous.] 

t com-bln'-a-ble, a. [Eng. combine ) ; -able.] 
Capable of combining or of heing combined. 

’• Pleasures are very combinable both with huaineas 
and study . "—Lord Chesterfield. 

i com bln'-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. combinable; 
-ness.] The 'quality of being combinabla or 
capable of combination. 

combl'-nant, S. [Late Lat. combinans , genit. 
rombina?ifi«, pres. par. of combino = to com- 
bine] 

Math. : A co-variant which remains un- 
altered when each quantic is replaced by a 
linear function of all the quantics. {Cayley.) 

* com'-bm-ate, a. [Lat. combinatus, pa. par. 
of combino = to combine (q.v.).] Betrothed, 
united, espoused. 

cora-bin-a -tion, s. [Late Lat. combinatio ; 
Fr. combinaison.] [Combine, r.] 


A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. The net or process of combining or uniting 
two or more substances or bodies. 

*• Resol utlou of compound bodies by fire, does not 
lomucb enrich mankind as It divides the bodies; as 
upon the score of its making new compounds by uew 
com&inofioni Boyle. 

2. The state or condition of being com- 
bined ; union, commixture. 

“. . . from the moment ot their first combination, 

. . ."—Hooker. 

3. The result of the act or process of com- 
bining ; a combined body or mass. 

4. A uuion, association, or league of per- 
sons or states for a certain purpose ; n con- 
federacy (generally used in a bad sense, as a 
cabal). 

" Rome, bv her warlike policy, was perpetually ex- 
posing herself to serious reverses, to vindictive attacks, 
and to formidable combinations of injured neighbours." 
— Lewis : Cred. Early Homan Hist. ( 1655), ch. xiL, pt. 1.. 

§ 13, vol. ii., p. 47. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. The act or process of combining ideas in 
the mind. 

’’They never suffer any Ideas to be Joiued In their 
uuder>taudings. in any other or atrouger combination 
than what their own nature and corresponduuee give 
them." — Locke. 

2. The state or condition of being mentally 
combined or associated. 

” Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and ha rd -he&rtedness. " — South. 

B. Technically: 

1. Arith., Algebra, <Cc.: The different collec- 
tions which may be made of certain given 
quantities without regard to the order in 
which they are arranged in each collection. 
The term is almost always mentioned in con- 
junction with permutations in which there is 
regard to the order of the quantities, and a 
department of arithmetic is technically called 
Permutations and Combinations. If o, b, and 
c ba three quantities to be taken two together, 
there will be three possible combinations, 
that is, ways of arranging them in pairs, 
without allowing b to stand before a, or c 
before the two letters which precede it in 
the alphabet. These combinations will be ah, 
ac, and be. But there can be six permutations 
of the same threa letters ; i.e., six distinct 
pairs of them if permission be granted to put 
them in any order one pleases, viz., ab , ba, 
ac, ca , be, cb. [Permutation.] 

2. CTiem. : The act of uniting by means of 
chemical affinity ; the state of being ao united. 
There ara two kinds of chemical combination, 
that by weight and that by volume. In a 
targe number of instances the law relating to 
combination by weight is as follows When 
two bodies, A and B, are capable of uniting, 
the several quantities of B, which combine 
with a given orconstant quantity of A, stand to 
one another in very simple ratios. [Multiple 
( Chem .), Equivalent, Atomic.] With regard 
to gases combining by volume, the law is that 
tbe combining volumes of all elementary gases 
are equal, excepting those of phosphorus and 
arsenic, whicli are only half those of the 
other elements in the gaseous state, and those 
of mercury and cadmium, which are double 
those of tha other elements. (Fowncs.) 

*\ . . we have then what is called a chemical combi - 
nation."— Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), L 10. 

3. Law: A term defined as an “assembly 
of workmen met to perpetrate unlawful acts." 
From the time of Edward I., the law attempted 
to regulate the price of labour, and prohibit 
the workmen from combining. By 2 A 3 Edw. 
VI. c. 15, combinations to raise wages became 
severely punishable. These laws were re- 
pealed iu 1825. Still, most of tho objects aimed 
at by workmen’s com bi nations were held to be 
iu “restraint of trade," and therefore illegal, 
but at present trade unions are considered 
legitimate combinations, even if their action 
should in any case be deemed in restraint of 
trade. Interference with tbe freedom of 
action of those workmen who do not join 
them is not permitted; in all other respects 
they are free. Similar restraining laws wero 
early passed in the United States; but they 
have been repealed, and workmen are quite 
free to combine. Tbe only restriction is against 
violence. 

^[ Crabb thus discriminates between tymbL 
nation, conspiracy, cabal, and plat: " An asso- 
ciation for a bad purpose is the idea common 
to all these terms, and peculiar to combination. 
A combination may be either secret or open, 
but secrecy forms a necessary part in the 


signification of tbe other terms ; a cabal Is 
secret as to its end ; a plot and conspiracy are 
secret; both as to the means and the end. 
Combination is tbe close adherence of many 
for their mutual defence in obtaining of de- 
mands, or resisting of claims. A cafri/ is tho 
intrigue of a party or faction, formed Dy cun- 
ning practices in order to givs a turn to the 
course of things to its own advantage ; the 
natural and ruling idea in cabal is that of 
assembling a number, and manoeuvring secret- 
ly with address. A plat is a clandestine union 
of some persons for the purpose of mischief ; 
the ruling idea in a plot is that of a compli- 
cated enterprise formed in secret, by two or 
more persons. A conspiracy is a general intel- 
ligence among persons united in sentiment to 
effect some aerious change : the ruling and 
natural idea in this word is that of unanimity 
and concert in the prosecution of a plan. A 
combination is seldom of so serious a nature 
as a cabal, or a plot, though always objection- 
able ; a combination may have many or few." 
(Crabb .* Eng. Synon ) 

combination attachment, s. 

Sewing-machine: A device to he attached 
to the sewing-machine proper, and by which 
two or uiore distinct classes of work may be 
performed, such as marking, folding, and 
crcasiug a tuck ; a guide, heminer, corder, and 
quilter. 

combination-fuse, s. A fuse combin- 
ing the principles of time and percussion, ao 
that if the time-fuse fails to explode tha aliell 
after the proper interval, the percussion 
device will produce this effect when the shell 
strikes. (Knight.) 

combination laws, s. pi. 

Law : Laws relating to combinations of 
masters and workmen. [Combination, B. 3.] 

combination pedal, s. 

Music : A pedal acting upon tbe wind supply 
instead of upon the draw-stops of an organ. 

combination-room, s. The room in 
which the fellows of the different colleges 
in the University of Cambridge meet after 
dinner for dessert and conversation. It cor- 
responds to the common-room of Oxford and 
Dublin. 

com-bi-na'-tion-al, a. [Eng. combination; 
•al.) Pertaining to combination. 

combinational tone. 

Music: A third tone produced when two 
musical notes are sounded together. It is 
called also tha grave harmonic and the differ- 
ential tone. ( Lassiter .) 

* com'-bin-a-tive, a. [Formed as if from a 
Late Lat. combinativus , from combino.] Tend- 
ing to or apt to combine. (Brit. Crit .) 

* com-bin-a'-tor y, a. [Formed as if from 
a Lat corribinatorius.] Tha same as Combina- 
tive (q.v ). 

* com-blnd', v.t. [Pref. com , and bind (q.v.).] 
To bind together. 

“It . . . their wills combinds.’ 

0. Markham : Trag. Sir R. Orinuile, j>. 51. (Davits.) 

com-blne', * com-bin-en, *com byn-yn, 

v.t. & i. [Late Lat. combino = to join or 
units two things together: com — cum; and 
bini = two by two; Fr. combiner ; Sp. & 
Port, combinar; I tel. combinare.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To join or unite together ; to causa to 
coalesce. 

" Combynyn or copnlyn. Combino, coputo." — 
Prompt. Pure. 

“And earthly sound*, though sweet and well 
combined." Cow per : Progress of Error. 

2. To link or unite ; to join in union. 

" Combine your hearts in one, . . ." 

Shakes p. : Henry V., v. 1 

3. To accord, to agree, to settle by agree- 
ment or compact. 

“ And all combin'd, sav# what thou must combine 

By holy marriage-" 

Shakes p, : Romeo and Juliet, IL 1 

4. To associate together. 

“Yet it were well ii none but the dunces of society 
were combined to render tbe possession of an author 
ridiculous or unhappy.” — Goldsmith : On Polite Learn- 
ing, cb. x. 

II. Grammar : To unite or join ideas or 
words ; the opposite to analyse. 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se. ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 


combine— come 
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B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L To unite, to join together, to coalesce. 

"So sweet cltd harp and voice eomSHi*," 

Scott: The Lay t f the Lott Minstrel. vL 14. 

2. To associate, to confederate ; to be joiued 
or united in friendship or plans. 

"Combine together 'gaiunt their enemy * 

Shnketp. • Kiity Lear, v. 1. 

II. Chcm. : To unite together by means of 
chemical affinity. [ Com ui nation, Cfcm.] 

11 For the difference betweou combine and 
connect, see Connect. 

corn bino\ *. (US.) First used in New York 
at tho triiil of ao alderman for bribery in 1880. 
A secret combination to effect certaio euds by 
underhand methods; a trust to raise prices or 
obstruct trade. 

combined, pa. par. ora. (Combine, v.] 

* com bin'-cd ly, a dv. [Eng. combined; 

•ly.] In a united manner; in combination or 
Concert. 

"The flesh. the world, the devil, all combtomlty are 
so uwuiy flerco iwl versarle*, . . Darroun Sermons, 
IL 3o. 

* Com bine' ment, s. (Eng. combine; -meat.] 
Combination, association in interests. 

" Having no flrme combtnementt to chayno fcliem 
together lu their publique dangers.'— Daniel : Hitt. 
Eng., p. 2. [Davies.) 

com-bin'-er # s. [Eng. ctmbin(t); -er.] One 
who or that which combines or unites. 

" Maintaining this *o excellent eom&itier of nil vir- 
tues, humility. — It. Montagu : Dev. Ess. , P. It. (M554). 

p. 183, 

Comb -ing ( b silent), pr. par., a., A s. (Comb, 

v.] 

A. A B. Ae pr. %*ir. £ particip. adj. : (See 
llic verb). 

C. .4s snbsfaafire ; 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of dressing or clean- 
ing the hair with a comb. 

2. That which is removed by the act or pro- 
cess of combing, as the combings of wool. 

* 3. False or borrowed hair covering or 
combed over the baldness of the head. 

"... the deformity of their hair Is usually Bundled 
by Inirders and combinys . . .**■ — Jeremy Taylor: 
Artificial Handsomeness, p. 44. 

II. I Vool-drcssing : An operation in the 
worsted, or long-wool manufacture, for 
straigli telling and disentangling wool. It is 
a similar operation to the carding of short 
wool. (Knight.) 

oomb'-ing^ (6 sileut), s. (Coamings.] 

com bi'-ning, pr. j>ar a., A s. [Combine.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

•' It la combining fire with smoke. 1 * 

Cou>per : friendship. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of uuiting 
or mixing ; combination. 

* com ble, v.i. A t. (Perhaps a variant of 
co&ibren = cumber.] [Acomelyp, Comelid.] 

A. Intrans. : To become stiff or cramped. 

"Throgh kuud 1 cotnble mi kelde.” 

Ear. Eng. /Verm*. Ae., p, 149. 

B. Trans. : To encumber, to load, to op- 
press. 

"You dayly ami liowerly boo comhle me with not 
only exprvtuluiiB, but nllum deeds of your wortliyiir** 
ana goodness."— Letter dated 1072. Prpys' Diary, v. "ail. 

* com blo, • cum-ble, s. [Lat. cumulus = 
= a heap, a mound.] A top ur summit. 

"In Philip the necombi time the SpanWli monarchy 
come to It* highest mm/ifr. hy the conquest of Porlu* 
gall, wherby the Kaat Indie*, sundry Island* In the 
Atlantic 8c«. and divers iil.iccs In Barbary, were added 
to the crown of Spain.' — Howell : familiar Letters, 
16V1 

* com' brnn^e, * com branao, * com- 
braun90, * cum-branso, s. [Encum- 
bhance.] Ail encumbrance, an injury, n 
hurt 

" In tho coutrare kark ami ojmftrauncr huge." 

A". Eng. A Hit. Poems ; Clean next, 4. 

* com bre, v.t . A i. [Cummer. ] 

cSm br^t-a' 90-ie, s. pi. [Lat combrctum 
(q.v.), aud fern. pi. adj. stiff . -ucete. ] 

Hot. : Myrobalans, an order of exogens, 
allianco Myrtnles. It consists of trees or 
shrubs with alternate or opposite entire dot- 
Jess leaves, destitute of stipules. Tho dowers 


are on axillary or terminal spikes. The calyx 
is adherent, with a 4—5 lobed deciduous limb. 
The petals, where they exist, rise from the 
orifice of the calyx. The stamens are gene- 
rally twice as many as the segments of the 
calyx ; the ovary one-cellcd, 2- 4 pendulous 
ovules, style 1, stigma simple. The order is 
divided into three tribes : Ter min a lea?, C0111- 
bretew and Gyrocarpeoe (tpv.). The Myro* 
balans are found within the tropics of Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

cdm-bret-a'-9C-ous, «. [Mod. Lat. comfcre- 
fucc(«0, and Eng. adj. suit -oas.] 

Dot. : Of or belonging to the order of Com- 
bretaceie (q.v.). 

com-bret' e-eo, 3. pi. (Lat. comJ/rttum, and 
fein. pi. adj. sutf. -ca*. ] 

, Hot . ; A tribe of Combrctaeese, having a 
corolla and plaited cotyledons. 

com -bre'- turn, 3. (Lat. combrctum — a kind 
of rush, Juncns muximus. This ia not at all 
akin to the botanical cwnbreftm.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, the typical one of 
the order Cotnbretacete and the tribe Cotnbre- 
tere. It consists of climbing plants with 
beautiful clusters of crimson, purple, or white 
flowei s. Several are found in Sierra Leone. 
They are stove plants in England. Guiu exudes 
from Combretum altcrnifolium. 

* com -bre- world, s . (Mid. Eng. combre = 
cumber, and world (q.v.).] An encumbrance 
to the world or uii the earth, (Chuuccr.) 

Comb’s-mass, s. [For Colm’s-Mass, i.e ., the 
Mass of the celebrated St. Columba, Abbot of 
Ioua. According to Cnmerarius, the day 
appropriated in the calendar to his memory is 
the 2nd of May.] The designation generally 
given to the term of Whitsunday m Caith- 
ness. (Jamieson.) 

* com bii re, v.t. [Lat. comiuro.] To turn 
completely or thoroughly. 

* com-bur-gess, s. [Fr. combourgcois. ] A 
fellow-citizen. 

" Reger Me Naught, Ac. prodilceit ft jnroctjmtorte and 
com in issioiiu gevm to tharne, and to Williaine ftlixxilil, 
and Hew Broun tliixlr comburycssD ." — 4ci* Ja. VI., 
15SM5, etL 1814, p. 114. 

* com-bur'-gher, # com-bur -ger, s. 

[Pref. com = con, and burgher (q.v.).j A 
fellow-burgher. 

** If jRfTa raerchnnU now comburgers eewm 
With For tu gals, Riid Portugal* with thorn.” 

Sylvester : Du tiart<ss, 42. (/.ui/mm. ) 

* com- bur^ -ghcr- ship, s. [Eng. com 
burgher ; •ship . ] The atate, condition, or posi- 
tion of a fellow-citizen. 

" By all respects of our com burgher ship.” 

Sylvt'tter : Du Dart as. 

* edm -bur ment, s. [Cu.mbeioient.] 

** He Baltic that Ammon wax of nowcie, 

To kepe hire fro comburment. ’ 

Allsaundvr , 471. 

* com-bust', a. [I^it. combustus, pa. par. of 
combui'o — to burn up.] 

1, Ord. Lting. : Burnt up ; calcined. 

“Comdmd uiateres and coagulut*. 1 * 

Chaucer; Cun mi's yeomans /*rof., 12,739. 

2. Asfroti. : Situated so near to the sun as 
to be obscured or eclipsed by hia light ; ap- 
plied to tho moon and plnoets when not fur- 
ther than eight and a liulf degrees from the 
sun. 

"That he be not retrograd lie combust.'' —Chaucer : 
Astrolabe, p. 19. 

* com bust’, v. t. [Comiu’st, a.] 

1. Lit. : To bum up, to culciue. 

2. Fig. : To kindle, to excite, to stir up. 

" . . . I in which ca*c all Germany waa combusted with 
great trouble#) . . . Time s Storehouse, 231-2. 

t com-biist-I-bll s. [Eng. emu^us- 

tible; -itg.] The quality of being combustible ; 
capability of taking or being set on tiro ; in- 
flammability. (Digby). 

com bust-I-ble, a. A *. (Fr. oomt>n^fi6/<r, 
from Lat. combustus, pa. par. of com£mro=to 
burn up.] 

A- As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Capable of being set on fire, Inllam- 
mablc ; auseeidiHe of tire. 

"... tha viut ma*« of eombisstlbl* matter . . 
Macaulay . Hist Eng , ch 11. 

* II. Fig . : Easily excited In temper ; Iras- 
cible, hot-tempered. 


" Finding ieditlon ascendaut, he f Jiluiua] ha* hcra 
able to a«l\ auce it.— fludin^ the nation combustible. ! • 
bus l)een able to indaiue »t ."—Johnson . Thoughts on 
the late Transactions respecting Falkland s Islands. 

B. -4s subA. : Any substance capable of 
being set on fire, any inflammable material. 

*• . . . wood, coaj, turf, or like common combustibles.” 
—Sir T. Herbert: Travels, p. 197. 

com bust' l ble ness* s . (F.ng. combustible ; 
•ness.] Combustibility, inflammability ; apt- 
ness or reudiuess to take lire. 

com-bust ion (i as y), s. iFr. A Sp.com- 
luwfioa ; Hal. combust tone ; Lat. combust ionem, 
acc. of cotnbustio = a burning, consuming, 
from combitstum, supine of comburo = to burn 
up, to consume ; con = together, aod hwro, 
aame as uro = to burn.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of burning, the state 
of being burned. 

" Magnesium wire flattened, or Utmltbed inagticidma 
ribbon, al*u bm-»»U Into BpU-udhl evm&iisflon.” — 
Tyndall : frag, of Science Grd ed ). vill. 7, p. 19L 

1[ .S’pon ta n cous combu st ion: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Combustion occurring with- 
out any means taken on the part of mail to 
produce it. 

2. Med. : A combustion of the human body 
produced by occult internal causes, which is 
alleged to have occurred several times, most of 
the cases being females given to indulging 
lurgely in alcohol, besides being advanced In 
life, and cither very fut or very lean. Set on 
fire accidentally by a coal or caudle, or even 
a spark, their trunk is stated to have burnt 
with great rapidity, leaving behind a residuum 
of fat, oily ushes, with a very fetid odour, 
aud containing a very penetrating soot, Tho 
alcohol with which it is assumed that their 
organs were saturated, electricity, plios- 
phoretted hydrogen, or other inflammable gas 
set free by the decomposition of the structures 
have been assigned as possible causes, but the 
subject requires well-ascertaiued modern facts 
and fresh scientific elucidation. Most chemists 
believe the combustion of the human body in 
the way described an impossibility. (yJjy'o/m .* 
Cycl. Tract. Med., i. 447—454, Ac.) 

* com-bust’-i-ous, a. [Eng. combust ; -iou*.] 
Combustible, inflammable. 

" Subject uiul servile to all discontents, 

As dry comb list, ous matter U to bre." 

Shakesp. : IVnu* and Adonis. 

* com-bust’-ivc, a. (Eng. combust; -ire.) 
Causing combustion, burning, or iufluming. 

"Their beams and Influence* Wgin to gTow malign, 
flery. and combustive.'" — Dp. Gauden . Hteriupistts. 
1663. p. 20. 

* com-biist'-n-cus* a. [Combpstious.] 

1. Lit. : Combustible ; capable of being 
burnt. 

2. Fig. : In an excited state. 

"... not a little moored that matter* ahould be 
thus c ombustuous lu the Indies, . . .‘—Times Store* 
house, 922, ’A (Latham.) 

come, * comexx* " cume, ’ cumen, * kum 

(pn. ten. * come, came, ‘ cum, * com, *o am, 'kam, 
" A-eme ; pa. par. * comen, come, * cumcn, 
• cornua, * cum, ’ t- cornea, ♦ y-come, * i-cttMtca), 
v.i. [A. 5>. caaiaa(pa. ten. cam; pa. par. emaen); 
Dut. hmat ; led. koma; Dan. komme; Sw. 
komma; Gotli. kwiman; O. II. Ger. ^ucmnn ; 
M. II. Ger. koine n ; Ger. komvien.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. To move from a distant to a place nearer 
to tho speaker, to approach, to move towards. 

"Cum to me. mi leofmun."— .Inervu Jiitele, p^ 9S. 

(1) Of mnfcmf things: 

"Trembling In heart, nud look lug pale and wtui, 

Her cause of cvtnrniaa she to telf Wgau.' 

Spenser : F. Q IV. It 49. 

(2) Of immaterial things: 

" Hoj'e never eomej 

That conies to all ; but torture without cud." 

Milton . P. U. L 64. 

2. To draw near, to approach. 

"Something wicked tbl# way eomrx" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, I V. L 

3. To move towards another jwsoii or place ; 
used always in respect of tlio place or nerson 
towards which tho motion is intended, and 
not iu respect to that left. 

"The messenger* *amen to the king ."— Robert of 
Drunne, ji. 16S. 

4. To Issue, to proceed 

*• Behold, lit v *oii, wmen came forth of my bowel*, 
seelicth my life.’— 3 N<itnuef xvi |l. 

5. To have just done or finished some act. 
"David said unto Uriah. Camest thou uotlrom thy 

Journey f 2 Annuel xl. 10. 


p^Ut, ; cat, 90U, cbonis, chin, bon^h; go, gcra ; thin, Utls; ein* as; expect. Xenophon, e^ist. 

-dan, -tian = shorn, -tlon, -slon = shun; -^lon* -^ion — zhun. -tioua, slous, -clous = shus. -ble, -bro, Ac. ~ bpl, ber* 
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como 


6. To go with another to any place ; to go 
In company. 

" Com* unto these yellow sands." 

Shu kesp. : Tempest, L 1 

7. To return, to arrive back. 

"And It wu told Solomon that Shimel had gone 
from Jerusalem to Oath, and was come again. *‘—1 Kings 
1L 4L 

8. Of time, the seasons, <C c. 

(1) To approach, to draw near. 

"The time cotnrth, that whosoever lcllleth you will 
think that he doeth Ood service . "—John xvL 2. 

(2) To arrive. 

" Somer Is comen and winter goo." 

0. Eng. Miscellany (e*L Morris), p. 197. 

9. To appear, to advance or move into view, 
as the colour comes into the cheeks. 

1L Figuratively: 

1. To advance or proceed from one atate or 
stage to another. 

" . . . once the skirmish was like to com* to a just 
battle. " — Knolles. 

2. To be brought into any state or condition, 
whether better or worse. 

** r know one that avid it was time enough to repeat 
when we come to die ."— Banyan P. P., pt. 1L 

3. To attain to or arrive at a character, 
state, or condition ; to become (followed by 
to). 

"Nor 1* it well, uor can It come to good ” 

Co leper : The Task, hk. L 

*4. To become. 

"So earn* I a widow.”— SAafre/p. 2 Henry IV., 11. S. 

5. To arrive at, attain to, or acquire a habit 
or character. 

" They would quickly come to have a natural abhor- 
rence for that which they fouud made them slighted." 
— Locke. 

6. To happen, to fall out, to result ; to fol- 
low as a consequence or as a result of some 
act, line of conduct, or event. 

" How comer th&tt , ‘- r Shakesp : King Lear, 1L L 

7. To spring from, to result, to arise. 

" Muchel kumeth of luteL "— A neren Rholt, p. 296. 

8. To befall, to happen, to occur. 

" Let me alone that 1 may speak, and let come on me 
what will.” — J v b xiii. 13. 

9. To return to a former state or condition. 


Golden lads and girls all must 
Like chimney-sweepers corn* to dust." 


10. To be born. 


onaxap. . i iv. x. 


"That child that Is cum 
De virgine Maria." Swigs <t Carols, p. 19. 

11. To be descended from. 


"Though he were komen of no ken, hut of kende 
cherls.” tViHiam of Paleme, 518. 

* 12. To bud, to sprout, to sboot. [B. 2.] 

"It is reported, that if you lay good store of kernels 
of grapes about the root of a vine, it will make the 
viuecome earlier, and prosper better.” — Bacon: .Vat. 
B isf. 


13. Used as an auxiliary, with the meaning 
of begin, and eventually simply of do. 

“ A vuhel com floo.”— 0. Eng. Homilies, p. 81. 

"Ther cam go a lite childe." — irarfon : Bitt. Eng. 
Poetry ; St. Cuthbert, L H. 

B. Technically : 

1. Dairy: Butter is said to co7n« in the pro- 
cess of churning, when it begins to appear. 

" Then hutter does refuse to come." 

Butler : Budibrat. 

2- Brewing : To sprout as malt does. 

" In the coming or sprouting of malt, as It must not 
come too tittle, so it must not come too much." — 
Mortimer. 


3- Scrip . .* Applied to tbe coming or advent 
of Our Lord upon earth. 

"... when he shall come in his own glory, and In 
hla Father s, and of the holy angela "— Luke ix. 26. 

C. In special phrases : 

1. To come about : 


(1) Ordinary Language : 

(q) To fall out, to result, to come to pass 
(generally used impersonally). 

"How comet it about, that, for above slxtv years, 

affairs have been placed in the hands of new men."— 

Sic\ft. 

* (6) To change sides, to turn over from one 
party to another. 

"They are camt about, and wou to the true side.” 

Ben J onion. 

(2) Nout. : To change, to chop round. 

"The wind cam* about, and settled In the West for 

many days."— Bacon : Mew Atlantis. 

* 2. To come obroad; To become known, to 
be published. 

*'• < • nelthsr any thing hid. that shall not be known 

And corns abroad." — Luke viii. 17. 

3. To come across: To happen on, to meet 
with accidentally. 

H To come across the mind : To occur to one’a 
mind or thoughts. 


4. To come after : 

(1) To follow. 

“ If any man will come after me. let him deny him- 
self. . . .—Matt. xvl. 24. 

(2) To come in search of, or in order to 
obtain. 


5. To come again : To return, to be restored 
to a former state. 

** . . aud wheu he had drunk, his spirit came 

again, and he revived .’—Judges xv. 10 . 

“ His flesh came again, like unto the flesh of a little 
child.'— 2 Kings v. 14. 

6. To come at : 

* (1) Lit. : To arrive at, to reach. 

"... could not come at him . . S'— Luke vilL 19. 

(2) Figuratively : 

( 0 ) To obtain, to gain. 

"... always prixe those most who are hardest to 
come at." — Addison : Spectator, No. 99. 

(b) To arrive at, to obtain. 

"In order to come at a true kuowledge of ourselves, 
. . — Addison : Spectator, No. 899. 

7. To come away : 

(1) To move away from, to part from. 

(2) To become parted or separated from, to 
fall away or off from the main body. 

(3) To germinate, to sprout. 

8. To come between : 

(1) Lit. : To ioterveoe. 

(2) Fig, : To estrange, to cause a difference 
or estrangement. 

9. To come by : 

(1) Lit. : To pass by or beside. 

(2) Fig. : To obtain, to gain, to succeed in 
obtaining, to acquire. 

" Love is like a child. 

That longs for every thing that he can come by." 

Shakesp. : Two Gent., ul. 1. 

10. To come down : 


(1) Lit. : To descend. 

* (2) Fig uro lively : 

(a) To be humbled or abased. 

" Your principalities shall come down."— 

18. 

(b) To pay. 


^ To come down in the world : To be reduced 
in circumstances. 


To come down with : To pay over. 

" Little did he foresee when he said. ‘All is hut dust,* 
how eoon he would comedoum with bis owtl" — Dickens. 
(Qgilrie.) 

11. To come forth : 

(1) Lit . : To move out of any place ; to ad- 
vance. 

(2) Fig . ; To be published, to be made 
public. 

" Some of the eotemporans . . . will suffer their 
labours to come forth." — .Vorth : Examen, p. 187, 

12. To come forward : 

(1) Lit. : To move forward or to the front. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To put oneself forward, to present one- 
self. 

(b) To make progress, to advance, to pro- 
gress. 


13. To come from : 

(1) To be descended from, to come of. 

(2) To arise, to spring, to result, or to be 
derived from. 

(3) To be spoken or written by. 

14. To come home : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(а) Lit. : To return home. 

(ft) Fig. : To press a person very closely, to 
affect him nearly. 

(2) Naut. : Of an anchor, which becomes 
loosened from the ground, and will not hold. 

" When you cast ont it still came home."— Shakesp. : 
Winter's Tale, L 2. 

15. To come in: 

(1) Literally : 

(«) To enter. 

" What, nre you there! coma fn, and give some help." 
— Shakesp. : Othello, v. L 

(б) To arrive at its destination. 

*'At what time our second fleet, which kept the nar- 
row seaa. was come in and joined to our main fleet."— 
Bacon. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(a) To be brought into use or fashion ; to 
become fashionable. 

’‘Silken garments did notoomefn till late, . . ." — 
Arbuthnot : On Coins. 


t (b) To be part of a composition ; to enter 
into as an ingredient. 

"A peuerous contempt of that In which too many 
men place their happiness, must come in to heighten 
h is character. — A tterbury. 

* (c) To give in, to comply, to yield, or to 
acquiesce. 


If the arch-rebel Tyrone . . . should offer to come 
in and submit himself to her majesty, . . ."-^Spencer: 
On /refund. 


( d ) To arrive at the goal 

(e) To assume power, to enter into office ; as, 
A Conservative government came in. 

(f) To accrue as income or revenue. 

" I bad rather be mad with him that, when he had 
nothing, thought all tbe ships that came Into the har- 
bour his .* than with you that, when you have so much 
coming in, think you have nothing "Suckling. 

(g) To be given or handed over, to be got or 
gained. 

" If fairings come thus plentifully in." 

Shakesp. : Loves Labour Lott, V. 1 

U To come in one's way : 

(1) To be an obstacle or stumbling-block to 
anyone. 

(2) To occur to one's mind. 


16. To come in for: The same as to come into : 
to obtain, to get. 

" If thinking la essential to matter, stocks aud stoaes 
will come in for their share of pri vilege."— Collier : On 
Thought. 

17- To come in sight: To become visible. 


*18. To come in unto : To have sexual con- 
nection with. 


" Judah came in unto her and she couceived." — Gen. 
rxxvili. 16. 


19. To come in to : 

* (1) To join or assist, to bear help to. 

"... the lord Audley, with whom their leaders had 
before secret Intelligence, came in to them . . 
Bacon: Bcnry l'l/. 

* (2) To comply with, to agree to, to ac- 
quiesce in. 

"The fame of their virtues will make men ready to 
come into every thing that is doue for the publick 
good. " — A tterbu ry. 

(3) To receive, to obtain. 

^ To come into one's head : To occur to one’a 
mind. 


To come into play or operation : To be brought 
into use or employment. 

20. To come near : 

(t) To he nearly equal to, to approach in 
quality. 

"The whole atchieved with such admlrahle Inven- 
tion, that nothing ancient or modem seems to come 
near it." — Temple. 

* (2) To touch to tbe quick. 

" Am I come near you now.” — Shakesp. : Borneo and 
Juliet, L 6. 

21. To come of: 

(1) To he descended from ; to spring from 
as a descendant. 

"0/ Priam's royal race my mother came.* 

Dryden : xEneid. 

(2) To proceed or result, as the effect from 
a cause. 

" Will you please, Sir, be goue; 

1 told you what would come Q/tbis.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, It. 8. 

(3) To arise, to spring, or to be derived 
from. 


22. To come off : 

(1) Lit : To part from, to fall away from, to 
come away. 

(2) Figuratively : 

* (a) To escape, to get off free. 

" I knew the foul enchanter, though disguis’d. 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off." Milton : Com us, 64k 

(b) To end an affair or business. 

". . . the English, upon all eueounteri, have come 
off with honour and the better."— B aeon. 

(c) To take place. 

"The affair came off yesterday afternoon In the Boll 
du Vesinet -"— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 188L 

* (d) To deviate from, to depart from a rule 
or standard. 

"The figure of a bell partaketh of tbe pyramis, hut 
yet com ing off and dilating more suddenly ."— Bacon : 
Mat. Hist. 

* (e) To pay over. 

" We hear you are full of crowns, 

Will you come off. Sir? * Massinger. 

* (/) To stand out in relief ; to appear. 

"This comet off well aud excellent. '—Shakesp. 1 
Timon. i L 

^ To come off by : To suffer, to meet with* 
to experience. 

" We must expect to come off by the worst before wi 
obtain the final conquest-” — Calamy. 
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To come off from: To leave off, to forbear, to 

cease. 

"To com* off from these grave dUquUltioux, I would 
clear the point by oae Instance more .”— Felton : On Ihc 
Classic*. 

23. To come on : 

(1) Lit. : To move forward or nearer, to 
approach (especially in a hostile manner). 

“The great ordnance once discharged, the armies 
oume fasten, and Joined battle."— ff noil** .* Hist. Turks. 

(2) Figuratively : 

(а) To take place, to begin. 

(б) To thrive, to prosper, to fare, to pro- 
gress. 

M It should seem hy the oxj>erlm' , iits, both of the 
malt and of the ruses, that they will come far faster on 
In water than In earth . . fiacon; -V«f. Hist. 

(c) To supervene. 

" They mend their p*co as night covu't on.” 

Granville. 

In tlie imperative it is used frequently to 
Convey a challenge, and also an invitation to 
move on with or accompany the speaker. 

** Rliymor. corns on, and do the worst you can." 

Dry dm. 

24. To come out : 


to be insufficient or inadequate ; to fail to 
reach a standard. 

" To attain 

The height and depth of Thy eternal ways 

All human thoughts come short, Supreme of things! 

Aid ton : /*. L., vllL 414. 

23. To come to : 

(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) Lit. : To arrive at a place. 

(b) Figuratively: 

(i) To attain to, to auccced in getting, to 
gain. 

" Ho belug come to tbo estate. Weeps a busy family." 
— Lock*. 

(ii) To amount or be equivalent to. 

“ , , which comet to the same at last, . .**—• Wood- 
ward : Mat. Hist. 

(iii) To amount to, to reach a aura, to cost. 

", . , the very customs came to as much as both tbo 
price of tho corn and the freight together."— K nolle* : 
Hist. Turks. 

(iv) To become. 

"Trust me, I am exceeding weary.— Is It come to 
that?"— Shakcsp. : 2 Hen. / r„ 11. 1 

(v) To reach a certain state or condition. 

•• His sons come to honour, and he Wnoweth It not.* 
— Job xlv. 21. 


(1) Lit. : To mova from within to outside. 

(2) /''tyuratiifety : 

(a) To become publicly knowu ; to be dis- 
covered or published. 

’* ft Is Indeed come on t at last that we are to look on 
tho saints as Inferior deities."— Sfff{i«i0r/t*ef. 

(5) To be published, without any idea of 
previous concealment. 

" Before his book came out, 1 had uudertaken the 
answer of several others." — StllHngjtcH. 

(c) To emerge from or outstrip a number of 
others. 

“ . . where Vista and Sweetbread crime out. and the 
former, getting the best of the mco, won cleverly by 
three porta of a leugtb . . ."—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 

ir. isai. 

(d) To be brought out or introduced into 
society, to make a debut. 

"She Is not corns oat, you know : bnt she Is to come 
out next year ." — Miss Burney : Cecilia, bk. vl., cb. IL 

(e) To show oneself in any character, 
t (/) To resutt. 

M Tho weight of the denarius, or the seventh of a 
Roman ounce, oul aixty.two grains and four* 

sevenths."— Arbuthnot, 

( g ) To bnd, to put out leaves. 

( h ) To come to an end, to Offish. 

(i) To take a position or rank in an exami- 
nation. 

(j) To result or turn out wall; to give a 
good result, 

“They take a favourable photographic effect, or. to 
tiso the technical term, com*' out well."— i'oycl : Che- 
mistry of Light and Photog., ch. xv. 


To come out of: To proceed from. 

", , . Can thero any good tbiug come out of Nazareth V* 
f—John i. 46. 

To come out with : To give vent to. 

“Those great masters of chymtcal orcaua must be 
provoked, before thoy will come ouf with them. — 


25. To come over: 


(1) Lit. : To pass from one place or position 
to another, to cross over. 

(2) Figuratively: 

(a) To change sides or parties. 


* (h) To rise in distillation. 

*• Per Imps also the phievniatlck liquor, that is wont 

to come over In this analysis, may. at least as U) rart 
of it, be produced by the operatlou of the lire.' —Boyle. 

* (c) To repent an act. 

* ( d ) To surpass, to excel, to get the better of. 

*• No man living shall come oner It" 

Shakcsp. : Much Ado , v. 1 


* («) To taunt, to challenge. 

" How ho comej o'er us with our wilder days." 

Shakcsp. : Hen. V , b 2. 

TI To come over to: To Join, to take part 
with. 

** A man. lu changing his side, not only makes him- 
self hated hy lliuao lie loft, but is seldom heartily es- 
teemed by those he comes over to."— Addison : Spect. 


20. To come round: 

(1) Lit. : To move round n place or spot. 

M l was «vmc round about the hill, 

And tod tin down on Willie's mill." 

Burns : Death and Dr. Hornbook. 


(2) Figuratively: 

(a) To cheat, to trick. 

(1)) To come to pass, to arrive. 

(c) To revive, to recover oneself. 

(if) To become better In health, to recover 
strength. 

27. To come short of: To fail In respect of, 


* (vi) To agree, to comply, to consent. 

** What is this. If iny parson will not come tot” 

Swift. 

(vii) To revive, to recover oneself. 

(2) Naut. : To turn the head of the ship 
nearer the wind. 

29. To come to blows : To fall out, to fight. 

30. To come to the front : To come forward. 

31. To come to grief: To meet with misfor- 
tune. 

32. To come to the hammer: To be sold by 
auction. 

33. To come to hand: To be received. 

34. To come to life : To revive, to come to. 

35. To come to light : To be discovered. 

36. To come to nature : 

Metallurgy (of the property malleable iron) : 
To separate from tho nn malleable and impure 
mass of ore with which it was in combination. 
(Percy, in Wcale.) 

37. To come to oneself: To recover one's 
senses; to revive, either mentally or physi- 
cally. 

38. To come to pass : To happen, to fall out. 

39. To come to the point : To address oneself 
to the matter in hand, with circumlocution. 

40. To come to the scratch: To engage any 
enemy or obstacle. 

41. To come to a standstill : To atop. 

42. To come to terms: To agree on terms or 
conditions, to accord. 

43. To come to an understanding : To enter 
Into an agreement. 

41. To come up: 

(1) Lit. : To move from a lower to a higher 
place or position. 

(2) Figuratively: 

* (a) To be promoted. 

(6) To approach, to come close to. 

(c) To shoot up, to spring up. 

" Over-wet, at aowhtg-tlino, with ub breedeth much 
dearth, Insomuch a* the coru never comefA up. —Bacon. 

* (d) To become public or fashionable. 

(c) To be brought forward, to arise ; as, The 
question came up. 

45. To come up to : 

(1) To approach, to come to oue'a aide. 

(2) To amount to, to approach. 

•* He prepare* for a surrender. asserting that all theae 
will uut rome up (o near tlie quantity requisite. — 
n'owiwurd : Xa*. Hkt . 

*16. To come up with : To overtake. 

47. To come upon: To Invade, to attack, to 
fall on, to befall, to come to. 

^ 7’o come: In futurity; to happen here- 
nfter. 

" lu time" In come. 

Jly waves nhalt wash the wall* of mighty Rome “ 

J Dry Urn. 

Come your ways: A vulgarism still in use, 
especially in the north of England: come 
along or come hither. 

" Look to t, l charge you; com* your w.»yi " 

Shakcsp. ■ Hamlet, IX 

come down, s. A fall or aimsement. 

“That wa* rather a come-down.*— Read* : Cloister 
and Hearth, oil. 111. 

* como off, s. A means of escape. 

"We do uot want thl* come-off ”—Grell mats. 


come-outer, s. One who comes out or 
withdraws from a regulur church or otlu.r 
organisation under the pretence of its beii.g 
corrupt ; a radical reformer. 

"I am a Christian man of the aect called Como- 
trulers. " — Hiliburton. 

Come, imper. of v. [Come.) Used— 

1. As a particle of exhortation or incitemetiL 

" Yet. come a tittle,— 

Wisher* were ever fool* O, come, come, come. 

Shakcsp. : Ant. and Cleop.. iv IX 

2. As equivalent to when it shall come. 

" Com* Caudle mat, ulu* year* ago she died." Gay. 


come, s. [Come, t\] A sprout. 

"That the malt Is sufflclrutlj well dried, you may 
know l>oth hy tho U*t<-. and also by the falling oil ul 
the conus or sprout”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


co’-mo, conj. [It.] Aa. 

oomo prima, phrase. [I tal.] 

Mus. : As at first. (.Steiner <£ Barrett.) 

come sta, p/irase. [I tab] 

Mus. : As it standa. (.Steiner <£ Barrett.) 


t come-flt-a-bil' -i-t^', t com-dtr-a-bil'-i- 

ty, s. [Eng. coT/tfote&fe ; -ity.] Accessibility, 
attainability. 

" The shape, the eouBtructlon. comotabilify aud 
convenience of all the part*."— Sfeme : Trist. Shandy, 

L 212. 

t oome-^t'-a-blo, a. [Eng. come ; at; -able.) 
Possible to* come at ; capable of access, at- 
tainable, accessible. 

"Tho Trinity Audit ale U not come-at-able ” 

Barham : Inyoldsby Deg. ; Si. D ansi an. 

* co med -dle, v.t. [Pref. CO = con, and med- 
dle (q.v.).] To mix, to mingle, to temper. 

" Whose blood and Judgement aro bo well oomeddled.” 
Shaketp. . Hamlet, III. 2. IQuart..* ) 

•[ The folios read comingled (q.v.). 

com-e -di-an, * com-e-di-ent, «. [Fr. 
comedien ; from Lat. corned us ; Gr. ao^w&og 
(fcowocios).] 

1. One who plays or acts parts in a comedy. 

"The world is a stage; every man an actor, and 
plal&s his part here, either lu a comedle, or tragedie. 
The good man is a comedian which {however lie Wginsl 
ends merrily ; but the wicked man act* a trngedie aud 
therefore ever ends In borrour. Bishop. 

f 2. A player or actor generally. 

. . an adventurer of versatile part*. Bbarper. 
coiner, false witness, sham bail, dancinv master, 
buffoon, poet, comedian." — Macaulay : Hist. Dug., 
cR vtl. 

f 3. A writer of comedies. 

" Sealiger willeth u* to admire Plautus aa a comodfan, 
bnt Tereuce a* a pure and elegant •jieaker. "— Peacham : 
Of Poetry. 

* co-me'-dic, a. [Eng. comed(y ) ; -ic.) Per- 
taining to or having the nature of comedy. 

"Our beat comedic drama*."— Quart. Dec. (OgilH*.\ 


com'-ed-y, ’com med-y , s. [Fr. comfd i>,- 
Lat. comtedia ; lrom Gr. Kup<i>6ia (^omotiio): 
awyios (komos) - a banquet, a festal procession, 
and v&rj (ode) = an ode, a song.) A dramatic 
representation of a light and amusing nature, 
in which are satirised pleasantly the weak- 
nesses or manners of society and lhe ludicrous 
incidents of life. 

" Here was commedy, a *ong of g«te* flw^e Uouude." 


“I have not attempted anything of a 
comedy, liecaus*. I think, the ol onr age wi'l not 
relish a poem of that »cri.”-Pupe: Detter to H. Crom- 
irr IU July 2. 1706. 

«[ Comeilv took its origin in the Dionysian, 
festivals, with those who led the phallic songa 
of tho band of revellers (*wym S ) who, at the 
vintage festivals, gave exj»ression to the exu- 
berant joy and merriment by parading abnul, 
dressed up, and singing jovial songs in honour 
of Dionysus. These songs were, frequently 
IntersjHjrsed with extemporised jokes at tho 
expense of tho bystanders. Comedy first as- 
sumed a regular shape amongst tho Dorfcms. 
The first attempts nt it amongst the Athenians 
were made bv Susarion, a native of Megan* 
about u.c. 57S. Epidmrmus first gave comedy 
a new form and introduced a regular plot. 
That branch of the Attic drama known as the 
Old Comedy begins properly with Cratimis. 
It lasted from n.c. 458 to n c 404 The later 
pieces of Aristophanes belong to Middle Comedy. 
The chorus in n comedy consisted of twenty- 
four. [Cnmu’8.] Middle Comedy lasted from 
n.o. 404 to b c. 340, and the AVte Comedy till 
»!c. 200. Middle Comedy found its materials, 
in satirising classes of people Instead of indi- 
viduals, Sew Comedy answers to the comedy 
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of the preseut day. The most distinguished 
of Homan comic writers were Plautus and 
Terence, whose plots were mainly derived 
from their Greek predecessors. 

•cornel, * eomcle, s. [Cumel.] 

"Chlldrle com of comela."— Layamon, ii. 434. 


com'-en-ate, s. [Eng. comen(ic); -ale.) 

Ckem. : A salt of comenie acid. 

* comend, v.t. [Commend.] 

co-men' ic, a. (^Perhaps from meconic, by 
altering the position of the letters (?)] 


"comelid, a. [Acomelyd.] Numbed, atifl- 
eijed, enervated with cold. 

" Counifurte ye comelid hoiidia." 

Wycliffo : Isa. xxxvL 3. 

come’-li-er, comp, of a. tComely.] 


* come -11-hood, * come-li-heed, * com- 
ly hede, s. [Eng. comely; and snff. hole, 
heed = hood.] Beauty, comeliness, grace. 

" I sigh yet never creature 
Of c>mlyhci« and of feture 
Be licke her in comparison." 

Goierr, IL 214. 

Come -li-ly, *Com ly-ljf. adv. (Eng. come- 
ly ; -ly . ) In a comely, becoming, or agreeable 
manner. 

'■ Without other apparel than that which was requi- 
site to cover comeU/.v that which modesty wills aud 
ever wduIiI have cohcealod."— Shelton : Don Quixote, 
bk. il, ch. 3. 

come li-ness, * com -ly-nesse, 3 . (Eng. 
comety ; -ness. ) The quality of being comely ; 
grace, beauty, dignity, neatness, fitness. 

“ Comlyneste, or suemelynesse. Decencia, elegan- 
cies." — Prompt. Pure. 

"True comeliness, which nothin? can impair, 

Dwells in the mlud ; all else is vanity aud glare." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence , iL S3. 

•come ling, *com-lyng, *come-lyng, 

* comm e-lyng, ‘cum -ling, *cum lyng, 

* cumlynge, * came- ling, • koine - 
lyng, * kume-ling, s. (Mid. Eng. com., 
cum = come; stiff, -ling; O. H. Ger. cknme- 
ling, chomeling — a stranger.] A stranger, a 
foreigner. 

"A Cumlynge : Aduena.” — Cafhol. A nglicum. 

" I nm a commelyng towards the, 

And pilgrim ala alle my fader* was." 

Uampole : Prick e of Com., 1,084. 

• come'-lmg-ness, * cum lyng-nes, s. 

[Mid. Eng. comcling, <Sic. ; -n-css.] Exile, 
straogeuess. 

" I shal lede out hem fro the loond of her cum- 
lyngnes ." — Wyctiffe : Kiek. xx. 88. 


come'-ly, *com lich, *com-li, *come- 
liche, *cume-lich, *cum-lich, "com- 
ly, * comelely, * comlili, * comlyly, 

* comelili, a. & adv. [A.S. cymlic; from 
cyme = suitable, becoming ; and hc= like.] 

A. As ndj. : (Of all the above forms). 

1. Of arsons: Graceful, handsome, dignified, 
agreeable and pleasing in looks. 

" A sober sad and comely courteous Dame." 

Spenser : F. Q., 11. il. 14. 

2. Of things: Becoming, decent, dignified, 
according to propriety. 

". . . the comely tear 
Steals o'er the cheek . . 

Thomson : The Seasons • IHnfcr. 

B, As ode. (Of the forms * comely, * comelely, 

* comlili, 9 comlyly, * comelili) : Becomingly, 
■decently; in a dignified and becoming man- 
ner. 


"To rfde comely, to play at alt weapons, to dauce 
comely, be very necessary fora courtly gentleman. 
Atch'im : Schoolmaster. 


*i For the difference between comely and 
becoming, ace Becoming ; for that between 
comely and graceful, see G a aceful. 


• comely-distant, a. At a becoming 
distance. 

** And comely-distant sits ho by her side.” 

Shnkesp. : .4 Lover's Complaint. 

• com -en, a. (Common, a.] 

• com'-en, v.i. [Come, i\] 

• com'-en, pa. par . [Come, t>.] 

com-en’-am-ate, s. [Eng. comenamfic) ; - ate .) 
Chem. : A salt of comenamic aeid. 


comenio acid, s. 

Chem.: C«11.|0 5 . Obtained by heating me- 
couic aeid to 1110° ; also by boiling ineconic 
aeid with hydrochloric acid. Comenio aeid 
crystallizes in light yellow prisma slightly 
soluble in boiling water, insoluble in absolute 
alcohol. It is readily oxidised by nitric aeid 
iuto carbonic and oxalic acids. Uomeuic acid 
is dibasie ; it forms crystalline salts, aud gives 
a deep red colour with ferric sulphate. 

* com-e-nlng, s. [Communino.] 

* com-en-ty, $. [Commonty.] 

•'Servauntes lo court# that have governaooc# of the 
comenfy iu ouy wyse . . ."—Doer, cf Good Sereauntes, 

p. 6. 

co-meph-or-us, s. [Gr. ko/xt) (tonic) = 
hair, and </>o pos (pharos ) = bearing, carrying] 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, family Gobiiilae. 
The only species lives in the lake of Baikal, 
and is driven ashore dead in numbers after 
storms. It is about a foot long, and of a 
greasy feel. The fishermen do not eat it but 
press it for oil. (Eng. Cycl.) 

com -er, 3. [Eng. com(e); - cr .] 

1. One who comes, arrives, or approaches. 
(Now seldom used except in composition ; as, 
A Jirst-comer , a last-comer , a new-comer , &c.) 

" But spring, a new comer, 

A spnu? rich and strange." 

Tennyson : Nothing trill Die. 

" House aod heart are open for a friend ; the passage 
Is easy, aod not only admits, but even Invites, the 
comer."— South. 

2. A visitor. 

" Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I hAve look'd ou yet." 

Shakctp. : Merchant of Venice, it L 

* com'-er-some, a. [Cumbersome.] 

co -me?, s. [Lat.] 

1. Music: The answer to the Dux or sub- 
ject. [Fugue.] (Stainer & Barrett.) 

2. Her., <S:c. : A count. 

3 . Anat(/my: 

(1) (Sing,) : Comes, in the sense of compa- 
nion, is used for various structures associated 
with others. Thus there ia a comes nervi 
ischiculici, and a comes nervi phrenici. 

(2) The pi. Comites (companions) is used in 
a similar sense. Thus the deep set of veins 
accompanying the arteries are called vence 
comitcs vcl satellites artcriarurr i. (Quoin.) 

co me-sper -ma, s. [Gr. Kopy (home) = 
hair, and <nreppa\sperma) = a aeeil, in allusion 
to the tuft of hair at the end of the seed ] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, family Polygalaeeae. 
They are natives of Australia. Three species, 
one blue the others purple, have been intro- 
duced into Britain. 

* com- ess-a’-tion, s. [Lat. conwssafio, comis - 

sat to, from comissor = to revel, to banquet ; 
Gr. Ktopd^us (kamax 6)r from (homos) — a 

banquet, a revel.] Banqueting, feasting, 
revelry. 

"The world is apt upon all occasions to fall n poo 
imuecessary conseuntion and coinpotationa."— Malee : 
Serm. at the Close of his Rem., p. 80 

t com-es -tl-ble, a. & s. [Fr. comestible, from 
Lat. comeswm, comestum, sup. of comedo = to 
eat up : com = con, and edo = to eat.l 

A. As adj. : Fit or suitable to be eaten; 
eatable. 

"His markets [were] the best ordered for prices of 
comestible ware , . fTvf ton : Rem., p. 340. 

B. A s subrt. : Anything fit to be eaten ; an 
eatable. (Generally in the plural.) 

" Comestibles vary from the most substantial to the 
moat light." — Simpson: Handbook of Dining, p. 5. 


-com cn-am’-Ic, a, [Eng. comcn(ic) t and 

ami'c.] 

comenamic acid, s. 

Chem, : Cg(NHo)H 304 + H^O, An acid ob- 
tained by boiling comenie acid with excess of 
ammonia, and recrystallizing from hot water. 
It forma salts, and gives a deeji purple eolonr 
with f<*rrie salts. Boiled with potash it yields 
ammonia and eomenate of potassium. 


com et, * com-ete, s. [O. Fr. comete ; Sp., 
Port., <fc Ital. cometa, from Lat, c ometa ; Gr. 
Ko^yrryi (knmetes) — (a.) hairy, long-haired ; 
($.) a cornet ; from xepy (home) = hair.] 

1. Astronomy: 

(1) Definition: A luminous heavenly body 
which, in geneial, consists of a nucleus or 
“head” with, nr less frequently without, a 
tail, the whole moving in the heavens, first 
towards, then around, aud finally away again 


from the sun, like a planet at one part of its 
elliptic orbit. 

(2) Hist. : Comets have in every age excited 

attention, and, till recently, have inspired 
terror, at least in ignorant minds. Milton ex- 
pressed the geueral belief in the linea : 

"Satan stood . . . and like a comet horned, 

That ftre* the length of OpldnchuB huge 
In th artlc-k »ky. aud from his horrid hair 
Shake* i*atileuc« and war.” 

_ , Milton : P. L.. IL 70S. 

Joseplma enumerates aa one of the onions 
foreboding the destruction of Jerusalem. *'a 
star resembling a sword which stood over the 
city, and a comet that continued a whole 
year." (Bars of the Jews, bk. vi., ch. v., 
§ 3.) 

From these notions science liad to grope its 
way forward. Aristotle thought comets ig- 
neous vapours not higher than our own atmo- 
sphere. Seneca gave forth the happy hypo- 
thesis that they were a kind of planets. 
Tycho Brahe, about 1577, showed that a cer- 
tain comet was at a greater distance from the 
earth than the moon. Heveliua, in 10(58, 
ascertained that the orbit of a comet was con- 
cave and not a straight line, the latter erro- 
neous view having been held by Tycho Brahe, 
already mentioned, and Kepler. Doerfel 
(1GS1) believed comets to move in parabolas. 
In 1682, Halley proved the comet, subsequently 
called after him, to be periodic in its returns. 
In 1704, Sir Isaac Newton proved comets to 
obey the law of gravitation, and held that in 
all probability they moved in elliptic orbits. 
For more modern discoveries, see 3. 

(3) Present state of knowledge and opinion : 
More than GOO comets, according to Mr. Hind, 
have been taken note of, but about 17,500,000 
are believed to exist in connexion with the 
solar system. The head or nucleus is much 
less solid than it seems. Thus, in 1832, Sir 
John llerschel saw a group of stars only of 
the 16th magnitude, almost through the centre 
of Biela's comet. When sueh a body might 
be expected to exercise gravitation its influence 
ia too small to be perceptible. Regarding 
orbit, the comets may be divided into two 
very distinct classes : First, those whose 
orbits are so long that they are usually re- 
garded as parabolas, and second, those whose 
orbit and period are both short. Of the latter 
class, about twelve or fifteen are known. The 
first seem to have come to us from outside 
space ; the second set. originally belonging to 
the former, to have had their direction changed 
so as to produce their present short elliptic 
orbits by the action on them of some planet. 
(Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1S79), p. 272.) For the chief 
comets of the latter type, see ^ at the end of 
this article. In ISG6, Professor Schiaparelli, 
of Milan, discovered that the orbit of Tuttle’s 
comet, the third which had appeared in 
1862, was nearly identical with that of the 
August meteors, and Tempers comet, the 
first of 1SG6, W’ith that of the November 
meteor stream. Iu consequence of this dis- 
covery, Prof. P. G. Tait, F. R.S.E., published 
the view that the sudden development of tails 
many millions of miles in length, the occur- 
rence of comets with many tails, and the 
observed fact that there is no definite relation 
of direction between a comet's tail and its solar 
radius vector, may be accounted for on the 
supposition that a comet is a cloud of small 
masses, such as stones and fragmeuts of 
meteoric iron, sinning by reflected light alone, 
except where these masses impinge on each 
other, or on other matter circulating around 
the sun, and thus produce lumiooua gases 
along with considerable modifications of their 
relative motion. The differences of motion of 
the meteoric fragments relatively to the earth, 
present appearances analogous to those of a 
Hock of sea-bii-ds flying iu one plane, and only 
becoming as a long streak when the plane of 
the flock passes approximately through the 
spectator’s eye. Tlie so called euvelopus 
surrounding them are compared with the 
curling wreaths of tobacco smoke emitted from 
a pipe. On the 24th June, 1881, Win. Huggins, 
Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., examined the 
bright comet then in the sky with the spectro- 
scope. Assuming this to* be similarly com- 
posed to other comets, he came to the conclu- 
sion that part of their light is refleeted suu- 
lightand part original light, and further that 
carbou is present in the eometary matter. 
The comet of 1SS2 was shown to contain 
sodium and iron, in addition to carbon. 

^ Among tbe best known periodic comets 
are— 

(1) Biela's Comet : [Named after M. Biela, an 
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Austrian officer, who discovered it at Prague 
on tli c 27th or 2Sth February. 1820.] A comet 
which lias Q periodie time of ubuut 6J years 
or 13b weeks. It returned in September. 1632, 
n^dii in 1839, then in 1845 ; when, between 
December 19, 1845, and January 18, 1840, it 
separated into two comets, winch went oil in 
company, coming bark together in 1852, since 
which time they have returned no more. But 
it has been discovered that when, towards the 
end of November, the earth interseeta the lost 
double comet’s path, there is a display of 
meteors. This was notably seen on Nov. 30, 
18t»7, and oil Nov. 27, 1872. Bicla’s is called 
also Ganibart’s Comet. 

(2) Donati's Comet : (Named after Dr Donati 
of Florence.] A comet discovered by Donati 
on 2nd June, 1858. Periodic time about 2,000 
years. 

(3) Fncke's Comet: [Named after Johann 
Franz F.ncke, Director of the Observatory at 
Berlin.) A comet, the periodicity of which was 
detected by Eneke in 1819. He proved it 
Identical with Mechain and Messier's comet 
Of 1780, with llersehid’s of 1795, and Pons’s 
of 1805. It appeared again in 1822, 1828, 
and at such intervals as to show that its 
periodic time is 3 29 years, or 1,210 days, A 
recent appearance was on August 20, 18S1. 
Its orbit is everywhere nearer tho sun than 
Hint of Jupiter. 

(4) Halley's Comet: [Named after the cele- 
brated Edmund Hullev, tho friend of Newton, 
and, from 1720 to 1741-2, Astronomer-royal.] 
A comet, ths first whose periodic time was 
ascertained. It is about 75 years. It was 
Identical with the comets of 1450, 1531, and 
1007, and appeared again In 1759 and 1835. 
It is next due in 1910. It is sometimes called 
Apian’s Comet. 


* 2. The came of an old game of cards. 

“ What uy you to a poule at comet «t my bouse?" 

Southern*: Maids L. I'ragrr. 


comet finder, 5. 

Jslron. Jnstru. : A comet-aeeker (q.v.). 
comet like, atfe. Like or in the same 
manner as a comet. 

"I nm ninatd. 

My lord, that ne’er before Juvlteti eye®, 

But hm beeu K#xed oa. comct-like 

Shakes p. : /*rfnc« of Tyre. r. L 


comet- seeker, s. 

Astron. Instru. : A eheap equatorial with 
coarsely divided circles and a largo Held in 
comparison to its aperture, thus eoablingit to 
take in at one glance a considerable portion of 
the heavens. It is called also a comct-fiuder. 


comet- win©, s. Wine made in a comet- 
year, and supposed to be, on that account, of 
auperior flavour. 

comet-year, s. A year in which one of 
the important comets has appeared. 


o6m-ot-ar’-I-um, S. [Mod. Lat., from cometa 
— a comet.] 

Astrou. : An instrument designed ami in- 
tended to represent the revolution of a comet 
round tho sun. 


o6m’-6t-ar-y, a. & $. [Fr. come ta ire ; Lat, 
cometa — a comet.] 

A. ds adjective: 

1. Relating or pertaining to a comet. 

“.The tUvUloie of Biela’* cuinot Into two dlitlnct 
part# (unseats Kvml mlorvitlim question# In cornel • 
ary [ihyniwt "—Prof. Kirkwood ; lirit Assoc. Hep., 1871, 
pt. L, 4J. 

2. Of the nature of a comet. 

“Let u# fill * hollow «plu*re of till* diameter with 
oometar^ matter aiul mnke It our unit of miiwure.'*— 
Tyndall : Frag. of S> fence (3rd nLJ, vil. lit. 

B. As subst.: Tho same ns Cometarium 
( q.v.). 

Com £t’-Ic,a. [Eng. comet; - ic .] Of or per- 
taining to a comet ; cornetary. 


f com~£t 6g -raph er, s. (Gr, (ko- 

j jirlctt) => u comet, and yp<i«fuo (graphS) =s to 
writ«*. to discourse.] One who writes on or 
deseribea the nature of comets. 

“The*® element# »ip)w?ar to liav® e*cat>ed the notice 
of ivcent comet oyraphert, . • Chambers : Astron., 

p, 337 . 

©Sm ct-tfg’ raph s. [Fr. contiti'yraphir, 
from Or. ico^rjnjc (koniftis) - u comet, and 
=» a writing, n discourse ; ypajuo 
4;rap?io) = to wiite.] A discourse on or de- 
scription of comets. 


com-c-toid, a. s . [Eng. co»irt, and sufT. 

-cm/, from Gr. «Ifios(eido«) = torin, appearance.] 

A- A* adj. : Resembling a comet in form. 

B. da sa5sb : A name proposed by Professor 
Kirkwood, of Indiana University, U.S., for 
certain luminous meteors. 

*■ The motion# of «omc hnuinou# meteor* (or come* 
loUU, iu they might be crdledl.*— /Vc/. Air*- 

wood, fj noted lu Brit. Assoc. Hep. for l»Jl, pt. 1.. p. -tu. 

t com-ct-ol -og y, s. (Eng. comet, Gr. KO/iyjrrjs 
(kometes), and Adyoc (logos) = a discourse ] A 
discourse or treatise on comets ; that branch 
of astronomy which dculs with comets. 

com fit, * eon fit©, • con-fyto, $. [O Fr. 

confit , from co ft fire = to preserve, to pickle ; 
lait* conficio = to put together, to prepare : cou 
= together, and facio = to make ; ltal. confctto ; 
Sp. con file ; Port, con/eito.] 

. * ]. A dry swBetmeat ; any kind of fruit or 
root preserved with sugar and dried. (Johnson.) 

“Compoale# unit confltes." — Bribers Book. p. 12L 

2. A caraway-seed, a coriander-seed, or other 
seed, coated with sugar. 

” Ami turns to comfits by hi* arts. 

To make me relish for dessert#.'' Hiullbras. 

comfit box, s. A box for carrying com- 
fits. '1 lu y were much in use In France during 
the reign of llenry III. of that country, a.p. 
1574 to 1589. ( I ho elder Disraeli, in Townsend's 
Dates) 

comfit-maker, s. A confectioner. 


• com -f it, v. t. [Comfit, $.] To preserve dry 
with augur. 

“ The fruit that doe* sc quickly wwb, 

Men »oareo esu seo It, much lose 
Thou cotafi test la streets to make It Utst 

Cowley. 

• eom’-f lt-iiro, s. [0. Fr. confiture.] [Ccm- 
fit, s.] A coinlit, a coufectiou. 

“ Prom country grass to com/ffnrw of court " 

Donne 

com’-fort, • con-for-ten, • cum forth, 

• coun forth, " con-forti, v.t. [o. Fr. 
conforter; Low Lat. con/orto = to make 
strong: con = together, fully; /orfis= strong ; 
Sp. & Port, con/urtar ; ItaL conJorUtre . J 
A- Ordinary Language : 

* L Literally : 

1. To make strong ; to atrengtheu ; to re- 
store to strength. 

“And the child w fixed and wius counfortecL''— 11*]/- 
cliffe : Luke i. SO. 

•*. . . Riul he coumfortide hym with uailea that it 
shulde uot be moued. 1 ' — Isaiah xli. 7. 

2. To reinforce ; to bring material aid to. 

TT. Figuratively : 

* 1. To strengthen, to confirm, to add 
weight or authority to, 

“The evidence of God's o«Q testlmoay . . . doth 
not s. tittle comfort end confirm tho same."— Hooker. 

2. To strengthen the mind , to cheer or 
eucourago in time uf danger or difficulty. 

•' Comfort v*. comfort yo my people, aalth your God.” 
~I*aiah xL L 

3. To consdlc, to cheer, to solaco in time 
of trouble or anxiety. 

'• It does not npixMtr that ouo of the fluttcrcrs or 
butfbou# whom be lunl enriched out of the plunder of 
hi# victim* cnu»e to comfort him lu tbo dny of 
troublo." — JfocaM^fiy : Hist. Eng., cb. xlv. 

* 4. To pl.ico la a state of comfort. 

". . . but now he I* comforted, *ud thou »rt tor- 
meutcd.“— Luke xvL 2S. 

* B. Law: To afford aid or countenance ns 
an accessory after the fact ; to abet. 

II For the difference !*• tween comfort and 
cheer, seeC’HF.Rn ; for that Ik: tween comfort and 
console, aee Console. 


com - fort, • com - forthe, * cou - fort, 
*com-ford, ‘eoum-fordo, *coun-fort, 
• cum lord, 5 . (O. Fr. confort. cunf-rt ; 

O. Sp. , I tab, A Port. cou/>rto; iSp. confnerto.] 
[Comfort, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

4 1, Support, assistance, strength, or relief 
afforded in time of weakness, oppression, or 
danger. [II] 

". . , the God of nil comfort . . S Cor. L 1 


“I *py cow^orl ; t cry ball." 

Shake tp. : llcas. for Hess , UL 1 


2. Consolation ; encouragement afforded in 
lituo of affliction or trouble , solace, cheering. 


•• Lvtilrz mo kyiwlely your eou^forde " 

A Eng Atlit. I*orms (»d. Mum»| i 1 ‘eirt, 8 * 9 . 
“And, in thy need. *uch com. f °r< ceme U> thoo." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry 17., I 4. 


3. A state of quiet and pleasant enjoyment ; 
freedom from trouble, puln, or disquiet 


”... thnt he thought more of their comfort thna of 
tiitowu . . .' — Macaulay r Hist Eng., ch. xvL 

4. That which enables one to enjoy such 

a uietness and freedom from IrouMe, pain, or 
isquiet ; luxuries. (Generally used in the pi.) 

“ Non® of the parochial clergy were so ahomtnuliy 
•applied with c on\forts n* the f»v«iurite or»b>r of » 
gre.it Aiueurblyof noncoiilonnliU lu the City "— Ma- 
caulay: Hut. Eng., cb. XL 

5. That which atfords consols t ion, strength, 
or solace in time of trouble, affliction, or 
danger. 

'' Let, l pray thee, thy merciful klndueu b« for mf 
comfort, , . . —Hsalm cxlx. 76. 

6. A wadded or padded quilt or conutcr- 
paue. (American.) (Webster.) 

• II. Law: Supjiort, as*»i&ta»oe, or counten- 
ance ; such ns an accessory affords to the 
actual perpetrator of any crime. 

"... nny Inmd or purUkln? In the xld or comfort 
of Ferkin*. or the Corui»hu»«u.^ Bacon. 

*1 Crabb thus disci iminates lK*twecn comfort 
and pleasure: “. . the grand fcatuie of 
conijjrt is substantiality : thnt of is 

warmth. Pleasure is quickly succeeded by 
pain. . . . Comfort is that portion of plmsure 
which seems to be exempt from this disadvan- 
tage . . . Comfort must be sought fin al home ; 
pltasurc is pursued abroad." (Crabb : Eng, 
Synon.) 

• comfort -killing, a. Destroying all 
sources of comfort or encouragement; dis- 
quieting, discouraging. 

" O comfort-killing night. lra*ire of hell I " 

Shakcsp. : Taegu in and Auer ere. 

com'- for - ta - He, • con for ta-ble, 

* com for ta-byll, a. & *. (O. Fr. confor- 
(aide, from conforUr.) [Comfort, y.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Of persons : 

* \. Strong ; strengthened ; full of strength 
or vigour of body or mind. 

“Iu the feld a kuyght righ t co n fort able. m 

Hencrydes, 2.212. 

"Thv conceit U nwirer death than thy ix>wera ; for 
my sake lie comfortable, hold death ewhlle th« 
arm # end.”— Shakcsp. : As You Like lt,\\,S. 1 7Yrnr-V ) 

2. 1q a state of, or admitting of. comfort; 
cheerful, free from disquiet, trouble, or pain. 

" HI# coynfortable tamper ho* forsook him ; 

Ho U much out of health, and keco* hi* chamber. 

Shakcsp. : Timon of Athens. UL 4. 

* 3. Affording strength or support to the 
mind or body ; strengthening, supporting. 

" Be comfort<tbl« to my mother, your inl#tr®» * 

Shakes p. i Alls Welt, |, L 

II. Of things: 

1. Affording consolation or encouragement 
in time of troublo or affliction ; cheering, con- 
soling. 

“Kind words, and «»n/orr<iM*. lost on me.* 

Cowper: Trans, of the Latin Poems of Hilton ; On the 
Heath of Damon. 

2. Attended with, or procuring a state of, 
quiet enjoyment and comfort. 

, a c»fn/®>Ta6/e provUioa inode for thetr »ub- 
•Lstcuco."— Dryden : Fables; Dedication. 

*3. Free from trouble or anxiety. 

“ Wlmt can promise him a «>iyorMt<U appearance 
before liLs dreadful Jud^eT '*—&>«/ A. 

B. As subU. : A heavy wadded or padded 
quilt or counterpane ; a comfort. (Amtrican.) 

com'-for ta-ble-ness, s. [Eng. comfort - 
able; -hcju.) 

1. The quality of being comforting or cheer- 
ing. 

“ ... tho plcA»nitne*» of tli® gnu* : the eo»n>’orb*- 
bleness of tli® wine."— H'a/fii .• 8erm. <if Oxf. 1682. p. 5. 

2. Tiio quality of being comfortable or iu a 
state of comfort ; cheerfulness. 

'* Quiet serenity and cwnA>rr<i6/e»i*» usually at- 
tend# ft virtuous course of life. "—Wood mn n ; ll'lnl Ev, 
Com/. • P- li. 

com for-tA-bly, adv. [Eng. com/orfaW(0 ; 

*y l 

1. In n comfortable manner; so as to com- 
fort or cheer ; encouragingly, cheeringly. 

’*. . . sinak comfortaldy imW tliy *er\T*uU . . 

2 Nam. xlx. 7. 

2. In a state of t:omfort ; with cheerfulness. 
“ . . hui*> con\/i/rft>A<|/ and chocrfully for God # jicr* 
f o nuanctv ' — //a » >» m o»«L 

* com’ for ta five, a. A $. [Formed as it 
fnnn Uit. amfortativus. from coa/orfo.] 

A, As adj. : Comforting, cheering, encour- 

nging- 

“The odour and smell of wine 1* very comfortatirs 
. . . and U cxocedlnn lively Ainl piercing. —7 1 me s 
Storehouse, p. S8S. {Latham l 

B. As subst. : Anything comforting or 

strengthening. 
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"The two hundred crowns iu gold . . . fcs & comforta- 
tie*."— Jarvis : Don Quixote, pt. IL. hk. iv., ch. v. 

com for ted, pa. par. or a. [Comfort, t\] 

Ch. Hist. : The rendering of Consolati, one 
of two divisions made in the m* dia-val sect 
called Cathari (the Pure). The other division 
was termed Associated or Contetierated (feede- 
ratiX (Mosheim: Ch. Hist., eeut. xil, pt, ii., 
ch. v., § 6.) 

com - for- ter, s. [Eng. comfort; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons ; One who comforts, cheers, 
or cousoles ; one who affords encouragement 
or support in time of trouble aud distress. 

'* Miserable comfortm are ye alt ." — Job xvi 2. 

2. Of things : 

(1) A knitted woollen scarf, long and narrow. 

(2) A thick wadded or padded quilt or 
counterpane ; a comfort. 

IL Thcol. & Scrip. (The Comforter) : The Holy 
Ghost, the Third Person of the Trinity (John 
xvi. ", Ac.) [Paraclete.] 

* com -fort- ful, a. [Eng. comfort ; ful(l).] 
Full of comfort or encouragement ; comfort- 
ing, cheering. ( Huloet .) 

com -fort-irig, * con-fort- yng, pr. par., 
a., A s. [Comfort, v.] 

A. As present participle : 

* l. Making strong, strengthening. 

“And there appeared on angel unto Him from 
taeaveo comforting him .'* — Luke xxiu 43. (IViencA.) 

2. Cousoling, clieering, encouraging. 

B. As adj. : Cheering, consoling, encour- 
aging; strengthening. 

'* Comforting repose."— Shakesp. : Henry VIII., v. l. 

C. As subst. : The act of strengthening, 
cheering, or cousoling ; solace, cousolation, 
aupport. or encouragement 

** Confirrtyng — alegement allegeonce."— Palsgrare. 

com -fort-less, * com-forte-les, a. [Eng. 

comfort; dess.] 

1. Of persons: Without comfort or encour- 
agement ; nnclieered and unsolaced ; discon- 
solate. 

" Torn from th* embraces of bis tender wife, 

Sole, aud aU corn fort leu. he wastes away.” 

Hope : Homer ' i Odyssey, XT. 380. 

2. Of things : Cheerless ; having no power 
to comfort, cheer, or encourage. 

*• The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was conyfortte. ts." 

IP ordsworth : 7 he Excursion, bk. L 

* Com-fort-less-ly, adv. [Eng .comfortless; 
-ty. ] In a comfortless, cheerless state or 
manner ; cheerlessly. 

t com -fort-less-ness, s. [Eng. comfortless; 

-ness.] 

1. Of persons: Tim quality of being com- 
fortless, or uncheered and unsolaced. 

2. Of things: The quality of being without 
power of cheering or comforting; cheerlessness. 

* corn -fort-ress, s. [Eng. comforter); fem. 
autf. -ress.] A female comforter or consoler. 

"To be your comjortrots, and to preserve you." 

B. Jonson : Fox. 

com-frey, com fry, • cam'-pher-ie, 
• cum'-phor-y, * cowmfory, s. [A cor- 
ruption of Fr. confirie , prob. from Lat con - 



1. Flower leaf. 2. Flower. S. Plower laid open. 

ferva = healing ; con/erreo = (1) to boil to- 
gether, (2) to head. So named for its supposed 
healing qualities.) 

* 1. A daisy. 


2. Symphytum officinale, or, less frequently, 
any other species of the genus. [Symphytum.] 
(1) Common Comfrey : Symphytum offici- 
nale. Its stem is winged above, the leaves, 
which are ovate-lanceolate, very decurrent. 
The stem ia 2—3 feet high, branched above. 
The flowers are in pairs, secund, aud drooping. 
The corolla is large, yellowish- white, often 
purple. The plant is frequent in Britain on 
the banks of rivers or in watery places gene- 
rally. It flowers in May and June. It was 
formerly regarded as a vulnerary. Its roots 
are highly mucilaginous, their taste sweetisli 
with some astringency. The leaves gathered 
while young may be used as a substitute for 
spinage, and some people of unrefined taste 
eat the young shoots after blanching them by 
forcing them to grow through heaps of earth. 

(2) Middle Comfrty : Ajuga reptans. 

(3) Saracen's Comfrey : Scnecio sarocenicus. 

(4) Sotted Comfrey : Pulmonaria officinalis. 

(5) Tuberous Comfrey: Symphytum tuberosum. 
This is a smaller plant, has a tuberous root- 
stock, aimple stems, only slightly decurrent 
leaves, the upper ones in pairs. It is common 
in Scotlaud, but less frequent in England. 

comfrey - consound, s. Symphytum 

officinale. 

com'-Ic, a. A s. [Lat. conucna; Gr. Kupucos 
(komikos) = belonging to comedy ; kw/xos (ko- 
wos) = a banquet, a revel ; Fr. comique. ] 
[Comedy.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertainiug to comedy, aa distin- 
guished from tragedy ; writing comedy, 

** But the very quintessence of that spirit will be 
found in tbe comic drama. “—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. iii. 

t 2. Ludicrous ; exciting laughter or mirth, 
droll, comical. 

* B. As substanfire ; 

1. A comedian, an actor in comedy. 

"... Cave Underhill, who haa been a comic lor 
three generations."— Steele: Taller , No. 22. 

2. A writer of comedy. 

"As the comic aaitb, his mind was In the kitchen.'' 
— Uniuhart : Rabelais, bk. L. ch. 20. 

oom-ic-al, a. [Eug. comic; -al.] 

1. Comic ; nf or relating to comedy, as 
distinguished from tragedy ; appropriate or 
suitable for comedy. 

" They deny It to be tragical, because Its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical." 
— Way. 

2. Ludicrous, laughable, droll, exciting 
laughter or mirth. 

"... the familiar stile and pleasing way of relating 
comical adventures of that nature ."— Dry den : Fables; 
Preface. 

com-ic-ftl'-i-ty, s. [Eng . comical ; -ity.] The 
quality of being comical ; comicalness, ludi- 
crousness. (Daniel O'Connell.) 

com ic-al ly, adv. [Eng. comical; - ly .] 

* 1. In a manner proper to or befitting 
comedy. 

" Io this tragicomedy of love to act eeveral parts, 
some satirically, some comically, . . ." — Burton ; 
Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 416. 

2. In a ludicrous or laughable manner ; so 
as to excite laughter or mirth. 

"This, I confess, 1s comically spoken.” — Burton : 
Anatomy qf Melancholy, p. 57a 

f com -ic-al-ness. s. [Eng. comical ; -ness.] 
The quality of being comical or ludicrous ; 
comicality, ludicrousuess. 

com -l- co, in comp. [Lat. oomicua.] Comical, 
partaking of the nature of comedy ; as, Comico- 
tragic— partaking of the nature of both comedy 
and tragedy ; comico-tragical, Ac. 

* com -ic-ry, s. [Eng. comic; -ry.] The 
quality or power of exciting mirth ; comicality. 

* com in, # com-yn, * com-yne, s. 

[Cummin.] 

com -mg (1), * com-inge, * com-ynge, 
cum-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Come (1), v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Lit. : Arriving, approaching. 

“His sense returning with the coming breeze." 

Pope: Homer's Iliad, bk. xv., 1 STL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Future, to enme 

"Which may the like in coming Agee breed,” 

Roscommon. 


* 2. Williug, ready, fond. 

"How easy every labour it pursues. 

How coming to the poet eVry muse ! " 

_ , Pops ; Horaos. 

C. As suosfcwtftre: 

1. Gen. : An arrival, approach, or access. 

2. Spec. : The second advent of our Lord. 

coming in, s. 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : An eutering, entrance, or arrival. 

"The Lord shall preserve thy going out ami thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even for evermore 
—Psalm lxxl. 8. 

* 2. An entrance ; a passage or means of 
entering. 

”... and th© fashion thereof, aod the goings out 
thereof, aud the comings fn thereof, and all the forms 
thereof. . . ."—ExocL xlliL IL 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Revenue ; that which comes io aa income 
or revenue. 

" What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in I." 

Shakesp. : Ben. I'., iv. L 

2. An introduction or beginning. 

"The coming-in of this mischief was lore lud grie- 
vous to the people." — 2 Maccab. v. &. 

3. Obedience, submission, compliance ; act 
of yielding. 

"On roy life, 

We need not fear his coming in." 

Massinger: D e/ Milan. 

coming-on, s. 

1. An approach or advent. 

" Nor dark and many-folded clonds foretell 
The coming-on of storms." 

Longfellow: An April Day. 

2. Growth, improvement, increase. 

com'-irig (2), pr. par., a., Sts. [Come (2), t?.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsf. : The act of sprouting as barley, 

"In the coming or sprouting of malt, . . .’—Mor- 
timer. 

* cd-mih'-gle, v.t. [Pref. co = con, and min- 
gle (q.v.).] To mix, mingle, temper. 

" Whose blood and Judgement are so well comingled .• 
Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill X. 

The Quartos read comeddled (q.v.). . 

co-mln'-gllrig, pr. par. A s. [Cominole.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of mingling or m ixing i 
a mixture. 

*com-ings, s [Coaminos.] 

com-iq'ue, s. [Fr.] A comic actor or singer. 

* com-Is-sa’-tion, s. [Comessation.] 

* com -it -ant, a. [Lat. comitans, pr. par. of 
comitor — to accompany.] Accompanying, 
attending, concomitant. 

* com -It-ate, v.t. [Lat comitatus, pa, par. of 
comitor — to accompany ; comes = a com- 
panion.] To accompany. 

"With Pallas yonng the king associated. 

Achates kinde -Eneas comitated.’ 

Translation qf Virgil by Vicars {1633X 

com-l-ta'-tiis, s. [Mod. Lat.] A county. 

Posse comitatus : [Posse.] 

com -I-tes, s. pi [Lat. pi. of comes (q.v.).] 

com-i -tia (tla as shi-a), s. pi. [Lat, pi of 
contiftum, the Roman voting-place, from cornea 
(comire) = to come or meet together.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : The ordinary and legal as- 
semblies of the Roman citizens for the passing 
oflaws, election of magistrates and officers, Ac. 

* 2. (Used as sing.l : An assembly. (Ben 
Jonson: Staple of Sties, v. 1.) 

t com-i'-ti al (t as sh), a. [Lat comitiality 
from comitia (q.v.).J Of or relating to the 
comitia or assemblies of the Roman citizena. 

* comitlal ill, s. The epilepsy ; so named 
from the fact that if anyone were aeized with 
it during the comitia, the meeting was broken 
up, the omen being considered bad. 

"And Megrim zrowes to the Comitlal-Ol." 

SylrcAter: The Furies, pt 533. {DarfesJ 

com-f-ti iim (t as sh), s. [Comitia.] 

Rom. Antiq . : The place for the assembling 
of the Roman citizens. It was near the Forum, 
of which it waa sometimes reckoned part. 

" 1 1 stands In the Comitium 
Plain for all folk to see " 

Macaulay : Horatius. lxrL 
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t ctfm'-i-tSr, s. [Lat comitas, from conus = 
ntfable, friendly.] Affability, good-breeding, 
courtesy, civility, mildness and suavity of 
Dimmers or disposition. 

. . It U not *<> much ii mutter of comity or oour- 
t* -sy . , ."—Story: Cvnftict of Laws, ] 32. 

11 Comity of Notions : 

Internal. Iaiw: The courtesy on the part of 
one nation which allows the laws of another 
one to be recognised within its limits, if they 
are not found prejudicial to the public in- 
terests. The English courts of law tacitly 
acknowledge the statutes in force in other 
countries, unless in any case there bo an Act 
of Parliament forbidding them to do ao. 

• com llche, * com'-ly, • com-lyche, a. 

& adv. [Comely. ] 

" Kvmo me uow comly. "—Oatcain and the Green 
Knight, 1704. 

* com -11-11, * com-ly ly, ndr. (Comelily.) 

com'-ma, s. [Lat. comma = a clause of n sen- 
tence ; i ir. K&nna (komma) = fl) that which is 
struck ; (2) a comma ; kotttw ( kopto ) = to hew, 
to strike.] 

A* Ordiimn/ Language : 

I, Literally : 

1. In the same sense ns B. I. 

* 2. A clause, a category. 

" fn the Morescu catalogue of crime*, adultery Mid 
fornication are fouud in the first comma."— L. Addi- 
son : Description of West /turbary, p. 171. 

* II. Fig. : Any short pause or delay ; a 
slight hindrance or block. 

. no Icvell’d malice 

Infect* one comma in the course I hold.'* 

Shakesp. : Tivum of Athens, L L 

B. Technically: 

1. Punctuation : A mark or character (,) 
denoting the shortest pause in reading and 
the smallest division of a sentence, written or 
printed. 

2. Music: The amall interval between n 
major and a minor tone, that ia between a 
tone whose rAtio is 8:0 and one whose ratio is 
9 10. The ratio of a comma is therefore 80 : 81. 
A Pythagorean comma is the difference be- 
tween the note produced by taking 7 octaves 
upwards and 12 llfths. (.Stainer & Barrett.) 



3. Rntom. : A name given to a butterfly, 
Gr»pta Comma album, from the white mark 
like a comma on the underside of the wing. 

comma bacillus, s. A curved-shaped 
bacillus discovered by Koch, and aaid to bo 
the cause of cholera. 

• edm -ma, v.t, [Comma, 3.] To insert commas 
in, to punctuate with commas. (N.E.D.) 

4 edm mA9’-6r-dto, v t. [l*ref. com, and 
macerate (q v.).] To make lean. 

"Ill continual comm < i crraHtiy him with dread and 
terror."— \ashe : Lenten Stuffc. 

com mand, com and, • com undo, 
* com nund, * com-aundo, * com- 
maundo, * com mawndo, * cum- 
auiul, v.t. A i. [(>. Fr. comnndcr ; Lat. cow - 
mens to = (l) to give in charge, to commend, (2) 
to command ; Fr. comnmrwer ; Sp. comandar ; 
ltal. cowfliu/arr.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1 . Of persons: 

(1) To oixl or with authority ; to give orders 
to ; to govern. 

" NotUlug to pralic, t‘« teach, or to command I “ 

IVordsu'vrth . Excursion, bit. vllL 


Frequently with tw'o objects. 

“To him which all me may comaunde." 

Oower, L " 

(2) To hold in subjection, to have under 
one’a authority. 

(3) To be a leader of ; to lead or direct, as a 
general does his army. 

“Those he cowimarirfi move only In command. 
Nothing lu love." Shakesp. : Macbeth, v, 2. 

* (4) To order a person to be removed to or 
put in some place. 

“To close prison he commanded her." 

Shiketp. : Two Gent, of Ver., 111. 1. 

2. Of things ; To order or direct to be done ; 
to require (opposed to forbid and jwohibit). 
“Thus did Noah : according to all that Ood com- 
manded him, so did he.”— Can. vl. 22. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To demand, to claim, to call for. 

“ Thus the history of this, perbai* the only on- 
mingled, nu-i) which can boast of high antiquity, leads 
us through every gradation of society, and brings ua 
Into contact with almost every nation which com- 
mand* our Interest In the ancient world . . ,"—Mit- 
man Mist, t f Jews (3rd cd. ), bk. L, voL L, p. 2. 

2. To have the right or power of demanding 
or ordering ; to call fur. 

" The theuie though humble, yet august and proud 
The occoalou— for the Fair com»iw»uf* the song. 

Cowuer . Task. L 7. 

m 3. To have at one’a disposal or service. 

“ It Is In mine authority to command the keys of all 
the posterns. ” Stmkesp. : Winter’s Tale, L 2. 

• 4. To force, to compel. 


■* As doth a sail command au argosy 

To stew the waves.” 

Shakesp : S ffenry 17., IL A 


5, To be in such a position as to have power 
to prevent access to, or pasaage by, any place. 

6. To overlook, to possess a view over, 

“ Commanding the rich sccues beueath, 

The windings of the Forth and Teltli, 

And all the vales between that lie, 

Till Stirling’s turrets melt the sky.'* 

Scott : The Lady of tint Lake, t. *. 


B. Intransitive : 


I. Literally: 

1. To order ; to give orders. 

“ The em per our comandede on one 
After the chllde lor to goon " 

Screen Sages, M8. 


Sometimca followed by on or upon. 

" Lot your highness command upon me.” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, ilL L 

2. To exercise supreme authority. 

“ ]f [C®ear] had been there to command." 

Sbikcsp. ; All’s Well, ilL «. 

II. Fig. ; To aee, to range. 

", , . far and wide his eye command*." 

Milton : I>. L., Ill 


com maud, s. [Command, v.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1. The right or power of commanding ; a 
position of authority ; control, leadership. 

M Every man under his command became familiar 
with his looks . . ."—Macaulay : Mist. Eng , ch. xv. 

2. An order given with authority ; a mandate. 

God so commanded, and left that (wnmiiKd. 1 

Milton: P. L. lx. 65 L 

• 3. Despotiam, exercise of authority. 

“ Command and force may often create, hut can 
never cure, ait aversion . . .'—Locke; On EducatL-n. 

IL Figuratively : 

1 1. Power, authority. 

“ But were It not that high command 
Spake in his ere, . . 

Byron: Bride of Abydos. 11, 0. 

2. The act or pow’er of keeping in restraint 
or control. 

"... bis i*rfect command of ail his faculties . , ." 
— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch V. 

3. Kestrninl or control. 

4. Inducnco or power over the mind. 

“ H» assumed an absolute comm ami over hi* 
readers. ’’—Dryden. 

• 5. The power of overlooking or command- 
ing any place by reason o( local position. 

" The Stwpy stand, 

Which overlooks the vale with w Id e command." 

J/ryden . .t’ueiil. 

• B. Mil. <C Naval : A body (>f troops, naval 
or military, under the command of, and 
headed by, a particular officer. 

•• Four shall quickly draw out my command." 

Shakesp. : Cortot., 1. 3. 

•J Word of Command ; 

Mil. : Tlio word or words lu which any 
order is expreasod. 

«] Crubb thus discriminates between cowi- 
mand, precept, injunction, ami order: "A com- 
mand is imperative ; it Is the strongest exercise 
of authority: order ia instructive; it is an 


expression of the wishea : an injunction ia 
decisive ; it is a greater exercise of authority 
than order, and less than command: a precept 
is a moral law ; it ia binding on the con- 
science. The three former of these are per- 
sonal in theirapplication ; the latter is general : 
a command, an order, and nn injunction, muat 
be addressed to aome particular individual; 
a precept Is addressed to all. Command and 
order exclusively flow from the will of the 
speaker in the ordinary concerns of life ; 
injunction has more regard to the conduct of 
the person addressed ; precept is altogether 
founded on the moral obligations of men to 
each other. A command is just or unjust; 
an order is prudent or imprudent ; an injnnc- 
tion is mil<] or severe ; a precept is general or 
particular. Command and order are affirma- 
tive ; injunction or precept are either affirma- 
tive or negative : the command and the order 
oblige us to do a thing ; the injunction and 
precept oblige us to do it, or leave it undone.’* 
(Crahh : Eng. Synon .) 

command night, s. 

Theat. : A night on which a certain play Is 
performed at the command of aome person 
high in authority or influence. 

t com-mand'- a-ble, a. [Eng. command ; 
-able. ] Capable or apt to be commanded. 

” Rendering our Ixxlles, sense*, mid thoughts, vigor- 
ous and commandable."—Oreie: Cosmoloyia Sacra, 
l>. 122 ( Latham. ) 

t com mand'-an [Eng. comma ndan(f); 
-cy. ) The rank, position, or office of u com- 
mandant. 

t commandancy - general, s. The 

rank, position, or office of a commandant- 
general. 

com man dant', 5. [Fr, commandant, pr. 
par. of ‘comma?idtr = to command.] A com- 
mander ; the governor or commanding officer 
of a place. 

“Tho comma rulant cautioned us, oe s friend, against 
returning to the cavern.”— Smollett ; Tr. of Gil Bias. 

t com - man dant'-ship, s. [Eng. 00 m- 
muwlant -ship.] The rank, position, or office 
of a commandaut; a commandancy. 

* com-mand'-a-tdr-y, a. [Pref. co = con , 
and mandatory (q.v.).J Having power or 
authority to command, authoritative. 

** How command atorp the spostollcal authority woo. 
Is best discernible hy the A|x>stle* mandate* . . 

Dp. Morton : Episcopacy Asserted, p. 73. 

com-mand -ed, ;w. par. or a. [Command, v.) 

* com mand -ed-ness, s. [ Eng. com manded; 
-7iess.J The state or condition of being com- 
manded or under commnnd. (Hammond.) 

com man deer; v.t. [Not a genuine Dutch 
word, but Eng. command, with a Dut. auff. 
-eer (?)] 

5. African Eng. : To seize by military or 
other authority, to force temporarily or other- 
wise into military service. 

“Tho night previously the Boors had comma 
the natives. Bushmen and Hottentots, and coini>enecJ 
them to fight.”— 7Vmr*. Feh. 1, 1681: Transvaal Corre- 
spondent. 

com-mand'-cr, * oom mawnd-our, $. 

[Eng. command; -er.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. Gen. : One who commands, gives OTdere, 
or is in nuthority. 

" Comtrmwndour. /‘receptor, mandator.'— Prompt. 
Parr. 

2. Sj*c. : A general or leader of a body of 
men. 

“ I will rather sue to be despised, than to decelv* 
so good a commander, . . ."—Shakesp. : Othello, IL X 

II. Fig.: One who possesses or excieises 
mental influence. 

" Lord of my life, commander ol my thoughts.” 

S>takesp.: 7'itus And, lv.4. 

B. Technically: 

1. Anri/ ; 

(1) An oflleer ranking next above a lieu, 
tenant. 11c formerly ranked with a m^jor, 
but now \Oth n licnteimiit-eolmie) in the 
nrmy, but junior of that rank. 

(2) A large wooden mullet or beetle, used 
specially in the sails and rigging lofts, as any- 
thing of metal would hyurc the ropes or eanvtis, 
* 2. Surg. : An instrument or apparatus 
used as a rest or cradle for a fractured limb, 
(irisrnwm.) 
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* S. Engineering ; A heavy mallet or beetle 
u»ed in paving. 

"A commander, which 1* of wood with a handle, 
wherewith stakes *re driven into the ground ; a ram- 
mer. ''—Homenclator, ISSS. 

4. Hat-making : A string on tha outside of 
the conical hat-body, pressed upon it down 
the sides of tlio block, to bring the body to 
the cylindrical form. (Knight.) 

5. Orders of Knighthood, Ac. : A dignitary of 
an order, in whom was vested the administra- 
tion of a comuiandery (q.v.). 

oommander-in-chlef, s. The supreme 
commander of the united forces of any coun- 
try. In the United States the President is 
Comma ndvr-in-Cbiet'. In England the Com- 
ma uder-in-Chiaf is the head of a department 
of the oiililary administration. He has private 
and military secretaries, whilst in continual 
communication with him to carry out his 
instructions are the adjutant-general and 
liis subordinates, the quartermaster-general 
also with his, und other officers. lie acts, 
UDder the Secretary of £late for War, as 
the head of the army, and when military 
operations are undertaken on a sufficiently 
large scale to require his presence, is charged 
witli the duty of commanding the army in the 
field, though, as a matter of fact, this very 
rarely occurs. 

corn mand-er-ship, s. [Eng. commander; 
-shiji. j The rank, position, or office of a com- 
mander. (Eel. Rev.) 

com mnnd -er-y, com mand’-ry, $. [Fr. 

com mu niter ie, from Low Lat. commanileria.) 

* L Ordinary language: 

1. Command, authority. 

2. The office, rank, or dignity of a com- 
mander. 

3. A district under the adminiatration of a 
governor or commander. 

'•The country )s divided into four commanderiee 
under »o many governor*. " — Brougluim. 

II. Technically: 

1. Orders of Knightltood : 

(1) Amongst the Knights Templars, Hospi- 
tallers, ifec., a district undor the administra- 
tion and control of a member of the order, 
called the commander or preceptor, who re- 
ceived the income of the estates within that 
district, expending part for his own use, and 
accounting for the rest. In England more 
especially applied to a manor belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem. 

"These establishments formed at the same time 
branches. ... On the first creatiou of these [branch] 
establishments, they were denominated Preceptories ; 
the superior being called the preceptor ; hut eventually 
the name became changed to that of commandery. by 
which they were always afterwards known. The 
council reserved to themselves the i>ower of at any 
time recalling a commander from his j>ost, and sub- 
stituting another in his place, at their pleasure; he 
lieiug merely considered as the steward of their pro- 
perty. Time, however, gradually wrought a great 
change In the relative position which the commanders 
held to the council ; and. eventually, a nomination to 
a tommandery came to be considered in the light of a 
legal acquisition, subject only to the i«ytoetit of a 
certain amount of annual tribute to the public trea- 
eury. which tribute received the UAUieof Respousious ” 
— Major Porter : Pitt. Knight* q f Malta, voL L, cb. it 

(2) A house, technically called a cell, for 
collecting the demesne rents of a commandery, 
and serving also os a home for veteran mem- 
bers of the order. (Ogihne.) 

2. Relig. Orders: As those of St. Bernard and 
St Anthony. A district under the authority 
of a dignitary called a commander. (Ogilvie.) 

Com mand'-mg, * eom-maund -ing, pr. 

par., a., di 3, [Command, y.] 

A. .4s pr. pur. : (See the verb). 

B. yls adjective : 

I. Lit. : Giving or entitled to give com- 
mands ; in authority, authoritative. 

"... the commanding officer Is to place soldiers In 
the house." — Memorandum la B riatmont't Ufa qf 
Wellington, lit 29. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Overlooking, overtopping ; lofty. 

" From some commands? eminence . . .“ 

Wordtworth .* Excnrtion, bk. vli. 

2. Controlling, managing ; authoritative. 

"... control of one commanding mind, . . f— Ma- 
caulay : Put. Eng., cb. I. 

C. As subst. : A command, an order. 

"Upon his comma unding 
Mm herte is well the more glad.” 

Qotrer, |. 3. 

Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
manding , imperative, imperious, and authori- 


tative : u Commanding is either good or bad 
according to circumstances ; a commanding 
voice is necessary for one who has to com- 
mand ; hut a com7iw«rfinjj air is offensive when 
it is affected : imjieratire is applied to things, 
and used in an indifferent sense : imperious is 
used for persons or things in the bad sense : 
any direction is imperati ve which comes in the 
shape of a command, and circumstances are 
likewise imperative, which act with the force 
of a command; persons are imperious who 
exercise their power oppressively ; in this 
manner underlings in office nre imperious; 
necessity is imperious when it leaves us no 
choice in onr conduct. Autfiorifuf ive is mostly 
applied to persons or things, personal in the 
good sense only ; magistrates are called upon 
to assume an authoritative air when they meet 
with any resistance/' (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

commanding-ground, s. 

Mil. : A rising ground which overlooks any 
post or strong place. There are three sorts of 
it : a Front Commanding-ground which faces 
the place, a Reverse Commanding-ground 
which takes it in the rear, and an Enfilade 
Command iiig-groumt which enables all the 
line of it to be swept by shot. (James.) 

* com-mand'-mg-ly, ad v. [Eng. command- 
ing ; - ly .] In a commanding manner] autho- 
ritatively. 

" His practices are so commandingly exemplary, . . 
—Hammond ; H'urA‘ 1 , iv. 666. 

com mand l-taire', s. [Fr.] A sleeping 
partner in a joint-stock company, who is only 
liable to the extent of the capital lie invests ; 
a partner in a limited liability company. 
(Ogilvie.) 

com-mnnd-ite', «. [Fr.] A partnership in 
which one may advance capital without taking 
an active part iu the management of the 
business, and be exempt from responsibility 
for more than he puts into it ; limited lia- 
bility. (J. S. Mill , in Ogilvie.) 

* com-mand-less, a. [Eng. command; 
-less, j 

1. Lit. : Not holding a command. 

2. Fig. : Unrestrained, ungovernable. 

com-mand -ment, 4 com ande-ment, 
* com-mande-ment, * eom mand i- 
ment, 41 com maunde-ment, eum- 
maunde-ment, s. (Fr. commandemmt ; 
Ital. comandaniento, from Low Lat. comman- 
damentum.] [Command, v.) 

A. Ordinary Langiwge : 

1. An order, command, or mandate. 

"Se aergant dede thes lordea commandcment. 

Old Eng. Miscell. {ed. Morris), p. 33. 

2. Flur. : In the same sense as B. I. 

* 3. Authority, power, command. 

"To stonde at hia commaundemcnt." 

Gower: L fl. 

"And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem com ?i <f men t." 

Shaketp. : At You Like It, 11. 7. 

B. Technically : 

I. Scrip. : Any precept of the Decalogue 
given by God to Moses from Mount Sinai. 

" His commaundcmcnte * are ten.” 

Tovmeley Mytt., p. 60. 

U. Law : 

1, Order, direction. 

2. The offence of inducing another person 
to violate the law. (Wharton.) 

U Ten Commandments : 

1. The Decalogue (q.v.). 

2. The ten fingers or nails of the hands, 
(Sfcnqb) 

" Could I come near your beauty with my nail©, 

I’d eet my ten comnuindment* in your face.” 

Shake tp. : 2 Henry VI., L 8. 

* com-mand'-ress, s. [Eng. commander; 
-«*.) A female commander or governor; a 
woman invested with authority. 

" Be you commandreu therefore, princess, queen." 

Fairfax. 

* com-mar k, s. [O. Fr. comarque; Sp. co- 
murea ; from Low Lat. comma rea, comarcha , 
commarcha : com = con, aud warca, marc ha = 
a boundary, a limit ; Gcr. mart.] [Marches.] 
A boundary or frontier between two countries 
or districts ; a border. 

" He was indeed an Andalusian, and of the oommark 

of S. Lue&r s, . . .“—Shelton : /ton Quixote, L - 

t com-ma-ter -I-al, a. [Pref. com - con, 
and material (q.v.).“l Consisting or composed 
of tha same material as another. 


'• The beaks iu birds are cojamuteT-iaf with teeth.’— 
Bacon : .Vat. Hut. 

* eom-ma-ter-i-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. comma- 
ferial ; -i/y.] The state or condition of being 
com material or of the Baine material as 
another. 

4 cotn-mat'-ie, a. [Comma.] Consisting of 
or containing short clauses, or sentences ; 
brief, concise. (Reck.) 

* com'- ma- ti$m, s. [Eng. comma ; t connec- 
tive ; stiff, -ism.] Briefness, conciseness. 
(Rp. Horsley.) 

com-mcas -nr-a-ble (meas-nr as 
mezh-ur), a.' [l’ref. com = con, and 
measurable (q.v.).] Commensurate ; capable 
of the same measurement; equal. 

"She being now removed by death, a coinmeaturallt 
grief took a* full possession of him ua joy had done.’’ — 
Walton: Life of bonne. 

# corn-measure (measure as mezh’ ur), 

v.t. [Lat., &c., pref. com = con, and Eng. 
measure (q.v.).] 

1. To measure by comparison or superposi- 
tion. 

. . that a thing should be fitly commeaeured hy 
one place, ami yet be almost infinite.”— /IfjFtop Hall t 
A© /Vi ice iriTA Home, | Id, 

2. To equal. 

"... until endurance grow 
Sinew’d with action, aud the full-grown will, 
Circled thro' all experiences, pure law, 
Coinmeaeure perfect freedom.” 

Te tiny ton : CEnone. 

• com’-me ate, v.i. [Lat. commeotnm, snp. 
of commeo:' con — cum = with, together; 
meo = to go.l To travel or go in compauy. 
(Money Masters all things (169b), p. 107.) 

eom-me-li'-na, $. [Named after John and 
Caspar Commelyn, or Cowmelin, Dutch 
botanists.] 

Rot. : A genus of endogens, the typical one 
of the order ConuneHnacese, They have one 
of the three petals different from the rest, if, 
indeed, it is not even wanting. The fleshy 
rhizomes of Commelyna ccrlestis, C. tuberosa , 

C. august if alia, and C. striata may be eaten 
when cooked, containing as they do much 
starch and mucilage. C. Rumphii ia used in 
India as an emmenagogue, and C. medica iu 
China as a remedy in cough, asthma, pleurisy, 
strangury, and dysentery. ( Lindley , <£c.) 

com-me-H-na'-$e-aB, s. pi. [Mod, Lat. 
commelina , and fem. pi. adj. suff. -acew ] 

Rot. : Spiilenvorts. An order of endogens, 
alliance Xyridales. They are herbaceous 
plants, with flut narrow leaves, usually 
sheathing at the base three herbaceous sepals, 
three coloured petals, six or fewer hypogywoua 
stamens, a three-celled few-seeded ovary, one 
style, one stigma, a tw'o or three-celled cap- 
snlur fruit. The species are found in the East 
and West Indies, New Holland, Africa, &c. 
None are European, 

t com mem'-or-a ble, a. [Lat. commemor - 
abtlis, from coraihmoro.] [Commemorate.] 
Memorable ; deserving of being commemo- 
rated, or remembered. (Richardson.) 

com mem or ate, v.t. [Lot. commemoratus, 
pa. par. of commemoro = to call to mind : com 
— con ; manor o — to mention ; manor — mind- 
ful.) To call to or keep in remembrance by 
some solemn act ; to celebrate the memory of 
any person or event with honour aud so- 
lemnity. 

"Such 1 b thp divine mercy which we uow commem- 
orate . . Ftddee. 

For the difference between commemorate 
and celebrate, see Celebrate. 

com-mcm'-or-a ted, pa. par. or a. [Com- 
memorate, i\] 

com raem or-a-ting, pr. jwr., a., & s. 
[Commemorate, p.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. <£ partxcip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. ^13 3uhsf. : The act of celebrating ; com- 
memoration. 

com-mem dr a -tion, s. & a. [Lat. comme- 
moratio, from commemoratus, pa. par. of com- 
vumoro.] [Cosimemorate, v.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Gen. : The act of commemorating or cele- 
brating the memory of any person or event 
with honour and solemnity. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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“Now, thU Appetite for commemoration doe* not 
flx iU.*]f ujkju wimt la imaginary ." — Gladstone ; Stud. 
on II amor. vtil. l„ *®et. ill., p. 24. 

2. Spec. : At Oxford the annual act of ao- 
Ieinnly commemorating the memory of all 
bun** factors to the University. On this day 
the prize compositions are recited and hono- 
rary degrees conferred upon distinguished 
persons ; also called Enconia. 

B. As atlj. : In such phrases as Commemora- 
tion- hall, Commemoration- week, &c. 

< 5 om mem or a-tivc, n [Eng. commemo- 
r«/(r), and sntf. -fro.] Tending or intended to 
commemorate ; commemorating. 

", . . celebrated a commemorative paosovar."— 
Btrauu : Life of Jam (Tran*. 1846). $ 121. 

Frequently with of before the thing or 
parson commemorated. 

"... * taMet with nn Inscription commemorative of 
Ills victory ."— LewU : Cred. Early Homti n Hitt. (IW>5), 
cb. v.. S 8. vot. t.. p. 148. 

' com mcm -or-a-tor, a. [Lat. , from eont- 
memuruftis, pa. par. of commemoro.] One who 
commemoratea. 

c 6 m mem'-dr-a tor y, <r. [Eat. commemo- 
ratorius, from cownnemorafus.) (Commemo- 
rate, r.] Commemorative; serving or in- 
tended to cominemorate. 

"Tho •uec^. , dlii(T iwachal sacrifices, though commem. 
oratory of tho Aral* . . — Hooper : On Lent, p. 271. 

* com men, pa. par. [Come.] 

"Ami common to his reakew, ere hlfi bitter bane.” 
Spenser: F. Q.. II. xL 29. 

com men 5 c, * com en^en, * com-sen, 

* cum son, v.i. k t. [Fr. commoner; Ital. 
comiactare, from a Low Lat. *cowu»tfio: com 
= con ; initio = to begin; Lai. inifium = a 
beginning.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. To begin, to take its beginning or origin ; 
to atart, to originate. 

" His heaven committee* ere the world be past* 
Goldsmi'h : The Deserted Village. 

2. To begin an set; to enter upon a lino of 
action or conduct ; to assume a character. 

"That other cottMiv/e to carp." 

11'fWam of Palermo, M2. 

• IL Tech. : To take a degree at the Uni- 
versity. 

B. Trans. : To give a beginning nr origin 
to ; to start or originate, to enter upon. 

" Most shallowly did you th«se arms MmineiM." 

Shakesp. : 2 /Ten. IV., iv. 2. 

^ For the difference between commence and 
begin, see Begin. 

cim mended, jxi. par. ora. [Commence.] 

06 m menqo ment, "com-rnense'-mont, 

5 . [O. Fr. commcnceTnent.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Tho beginniog, origin, or startof anything. 

•*. . . the third day from the of tho 

CTt»Uon. '~'ll*'ttHi< 0 urd : Sat. II i*t . 

t 2. The firat instance of anything. 

"Thl* wa* the comrnm<'r7nr«r of the miracles of ure 
lomrrdo." 0. Eng. Mit>-ell. {®*L Morris), pi 30. 

II. Tech. : The day when degrees are con- 
ferred upon graduates from the several 
Dnivur-ulii**, colleges, and other higher 
schools of the l Uitod Matos, utid of oilier 
Couu tries. 

” Iu Oxford tills no] Btmitlo iserdlod iui Act. but lo 
Ooiubrid^c they u*o the French won! C'^mnunuernenL'' 
— £furrtjj« : Rescript, Eng (cd Fumlvnll), L 73. 

com mcn'-^cr, s. [Eng. commencie) ; - er .) 

1. Ord. lsiiig. : One who commences, be- 
gins, or originates anything. 

• 2. Trch. : One who takes Ids degree at 
Cambridge. 

com mending, pr. par., a., k s. [Com- 
mence.] 

commoncing-hammcr, «. The hammer 
of the gold-beater which he first uses after tho 
q un r tiers are placed iu a packet with inter* 
1 eaves of vellum. It Weighs aix or seven 
pounds, and bus a slightly convex face four 
inches hi diameter. ( K n iy^«f.) 

command, ’ com aund, * com ond, 
• com endyn, v.f. k L ( l^it. cammnido, 
fr<jm cfnn-con , mnl nwtndo=:to commit, to 
enjoin, to entrust.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To commit or deliver to one's charge ; to 
entrust. 


2. To send to, to present. 

*' Th«*e draw th® chariot which Lat l mu send*. 

And the rich present to the prince c*nn»#fi<h." 

Dry den . I'i rg\l , ABieid Vli. 392. 

3. To recommend ; to represent as deserving 
of notice, regard, or favour. 

** Something to blame, and something to c^>mmend." 

Pope: Epist .. IU. 22. 

4. To deliver up iu confidence. 

“To Ihee t do commend my watchful soul * 

Shakesp. : Richard tit., t. 3l 

5. To recommend or bring to one's remem- 
brance or kind feelings ; to greet. 

" Comendya or grvtyn or pneysyn."— Prompt. Parr. 

C. To submit or display for favourable 
notice or commendation. 

"... to give the young ladies an occasion of snt'-r* 
talnlug the French king with vocal muslck. and of 
commentiinp their own voice*. "—Dry den : Dnf. 

7. To praise, approve, or recommend. 

"Thou oughteit wel to bo comended f —Gower. IL 62. 

** Who I* Silvia? What Is *lie. 

That all our awuiti* commend her?" 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, Iv. 2. 

B. /nfruas. : To praise, lo approve. 

"One, over eager to commend, 

Crowned it with InJudicloiH praldOL" 
Longfellow: Tales of a WuysUlc Inn ; Inti 

4 com mend (1), a. [Comment, •.] 

" I hnue *Iao nno ochorte commend coinpyld, 

To exixmc tlrange hiatoriln ami teruiw wyldo." 

Doug. : Virgil, 483. 44. 

• cSm-mcnd' (2), s. [Commend, t\] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Commendation, approval, praise. 

"They might Imue mild to the Apostle. Well, thou 
prof c west a great loue piwixrda vs. nml glneet v* a 
goode commend. . . Pollock : On 1 7 hrssal., p. 100. 

2. A message of atfeetion or kind feeling. 

"Tell her I oeud to her my kind commends '* 

Shnkesp. : Richard //., 111. 1. 

II. Eccks. : A benefice held in ctmmcndam. 
[Co MM END AM ] 

M An« klnrik of norlsch kyrkl# cupllt with com- 
menUu.’' — D mg. I irpiV, 239, fl. lb 

com mond'-a-ble, or com'-mcnd-a-ble f 

a [Lat. comvundabilis ; Ital. comeu'dabile, 
from Lat. comnuou/o.] (Commend, v.] 

1. Worthy of commeudation or praisa ; 
laudable, praiseworthy. 

", . . not only comely, but commendable " — Bacon: 
Advice lo Vlllicrt. 

• 2 . Bestowing praise or comrnendatiou, 
approving. 

"And power, uuto Itself moat co>nme«d<«ife.* 

Shdkesp. : Variola n u*, Iv. 7. 

corn'menA’-a-ble-ness, s. ( Kng. commend- 
uble; -ness. ] *The quality or state of being 
commendable. 

“ He considers very graciously the commetinfoftlrners 
of your submission . . Tennison: Letters to 

Burnet. Life of Burnet. 

com-mend'-a-bly, adv. (Eng. commend- 
« b{h-); -ly.] ' Iu h commendable manner ; 
laudably, praiseworthily. 

"... commenUnbly lalwiuriug lu tholr vocation." — 
Carcw . Surveyof Corn wait. 

oom-mon'-daitb s. (Properly, in commcn- 
dam — in trust or charge ; l^»w Lat. Dan- 
menda = a trust, a charge ; Lat. comuicndo - 
to entrust, to enjoin.] 

Ecclesiastical : 

1. A be mi Ice wbieli, being void, is given 
iu charge to some duly qualified clerk until it 
lias been filled by tho appointment i hereto of 
a priest. Commend^ ms were seldom granted 
to any except bishops, when their bishoprics 
were of small value, and on promotiou tb-*y 
devolved into the hands of the crown. 

(1) With the full form. 

(2) Without tho prep. in. 

•• The Queen of her groci*. when slu* admitted nny to 
the Ruuitl liUhoprlck*. umially grsntrd tln in cummen- 
dams withal, to enable them to live In port ogrwable 
to their calling. — Stry f >e. Annals of Reform. 

2. The holding of a lamclleo In trust until 
n dulv qualified clerk is appointed t«> it. By 
the Act 0 A. 7, William IV., the holding of 
livings ta ommendam was abolished. 

3. Tho entnisting the revenue, Ac., of n 
bcuetleo to n layman for a specific time aod 
purpose. 

com-mSnd -n^ta-ry, t. A a. [Low lAt. 
comme ndati >ri as ; S|». fo/nemhi/orio ; Fr. com- 
vxetulataire ; Ital. commrruhibirio ; from LaL 
commradufas, (va. par. of commetulo = to en- 
trust, to enjoin.] (CommendaioHY ) 

A. A a svbst. : One who holds a bcnellco fa 
cointnembivi. 


E» As adjective : 

1. Holding a benefice or living fn oom- 
menduni. 

2. Held fa commendam. 

com men-da-tlon, s. [Lat. commendatio, 

from commendo = to entrust, to enjoin.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of entrusting or delivering any- 
thing in charge or trust to another. 

1 2. The act of recommending or com- 
mending to the favourable notice of anyooe ; 
recommendation. 

“Th« *i(»lce of them •liontd be by tho commjmfaHon 
of th® great oftleera . . .* — Hoe cm 

3. A greeting, a presentation of compli- 
ments ; a message of goodwill or affection. 

"Mr*. Fiwo has bvr hearty commendations toyoti too.* 
Shake* p. Merry M*4i<m, IL 1 

4. Tlie act of praising or approtlng. 

5. Approval, praise. 

"... *o fiubt not yoo find* fitter inbject of co»w 
mendation, — Sidney. 

6. A ground or reason for praise or appro- 
bation. 

"G.xiibnntore U the moat (todllk® commendation of 
a until."— Dryden i Juvenal [Dedication). 

* II. Eccles. : A prayer in which catcclmmena, 
penitents, and persoua at the point of death 
were solemnly commended to the mercy of 
God. (Com mknoatory, A. II. 1.) 

* com - mend- a tor, 3 . [Low Lat com- 

mendator ; Sp. comendador ; Ital. commtnda- 
torc ; from Lat. commendo = to entrust, to 
enjoin.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A commander, command- 
ant, or governor. 

2. Eccles. : One who holds a benefice in 
commendo m. 

"Th« other wiui of Biel mm lu T>rkxhire, made by 
Barlow. . . . tliat commendator of It, . - ."—Bur- 
net : Uist. of the Ref., 1 3. 

com- mend’-a-tor-y, a. k s. [Low Lnt com - 
tncmlatorius, ’trom commendatus, i«a. par. of 
commendo = to entrust, to enjoin.] [Commkn- 

DATAHY.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Commending, approving, praising. 

"... 1/ All the house of lords writ commendatory 
verse® on me." — Pope. 

2. Commending, recommending, or intro- 
ducing to the favourable notice of another. 

[ Com m endato h v-LtrTTEB.) 

•• It ... la llk« |x?nx*tual l«tt®r® commendatory, to 
have good forms . . . —Bacon : Essays. 

* II. Ecclesiastical : 

]. Holding a benefice fa comTncmfrm. 

The estate* iH>**®Ased by bialio|w and canons aud 
Commendatory »l>bots.“ — Burke. Fr. Rerot. 

2. Held ta commcndum. 

"The blshopricks nnd the great oomrttrruitt/oi-y ab- 
ties . . . held by that order."— Burke: Fr. Rerot. 

3. Containing a prayer iu favour of a person ; 
commending to God. 

" Bvtweeu seven and eight o’clock the rattle began, 
the commendatory prayer wo* said fur hltn, . . 

Pish op Rumct : History cf his own Time. 

* B. As substantive: 

L Orxlinary Ijvnguage .* 

]. A commander or commandant; a go- 
vernor. 

2. A recommendation, aulogy, or commend- 
ation ; approval. 

"... a* if Cicero had *i>ok* commernluiort^ ol An* 
buy or made pauegy ricks ujk.u Catllma — South: 
Serm. , Vlil. 189. 

II. Eeclcs. : One who holds a benefice in 
commfiMfam. 

Under tlie tlUe of Bishop of Olouccster, and Oom- 
mrwtatirry of the C.ttltednil Church of Bristol"— 
Sdrypr: Annals of Ref. 

oommendatory lottcr, s A letter 
given by clergymen to members of thoir eon- 
gregation on their removing l • another parish 
or country, eoniuicnding them to tho »)d- 
ritu.il care of the bishop of their new diocese, 
or the minister of their uew jarish. 

com m6nd cd, jw. par. ora. [Commend, v.) 

oom mCnd cr, s. (Eng. commend ; -er.) 

One who commends, approves, or rceom mends. 

"Such n emiciirmivo i-t too extreme*, by most of 
lb® same commenders and dlspro»*l*."— Il’oflott. 

• c6m mend -cr 6 bs, *. (Eng. or77i)ru*n<irr; 
fern. Miif -VA4.) A female praiser or approver. 
(Lofmnri iy.) 


b5il, J6^1; oat, 9 CU, oliorus, 9 hln, benqh; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xonophoa, c^ist, -ing® 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion-shun; -tlon, - 9 ion - zhun. -tious, -slous, -oious = Bhu?. -blc, -die, Ac-b^L d^L 
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com-mend-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Com- 
mend, y.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. & parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4$ subst. : The act of recommending, 
praising, or approving ; commendation. 

* com mend -merit, s. (Eng. command; 
-roc/if.] Commendation, recornmeudation. 

"Insinuate yourself responsible aod equivalent now 
to ray commend ment,"—B. Jonton: Cynthia* Revel*, 
iv. a 

* corn-men -do, s. [Lat. commcndo — to ap- 
prove, to recommend.] A recommendation. 

" By these commandoes ho get* patients."— Fenner : 
Fia Recta, p. 361. 

Com - mens -al, o. & s. [Low Lat commen- 
salis — partaking at the same table : Lat. com 
= con, and viensa = a table.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Partaking of food at tbe 
same table with another. 

2. Zool. : A term used in regard to an animal 
living like the messmate of another, i.e., shar- 
tng the food of his host without being parasitic 
upon him. [Commensalism.] 

B, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Oue who partakes of food 
at the same table witb another ; a guest. 

"The guests of the great King of Heaven, and the 
comment alt of the Lord Jesus."— Bp. Ball : Remain*. 
p. 294. 

2. Biol. : One of two organisms that live to- 
gether, but not at each other's expense. 

com-mena'-al-ism, s. [Eng. commensal; 
-ism.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Commensality (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : The term used by Van Beneden to 
describe the union which sometimes exists 
between non-parasitic animals, as when an 
actinia fixes itself on the back of a crab. 
[Commensal.] 

* com-men-siU -I-ty, s. [Eng. commensal ; 
-tfy.] The act or practice of partaking of food 
at the same table ; fellowship in eating. 

* com men sa tlon, s. [Low Lat. commen- 
satio : Lat. com = con, and mensa — a table.] 
The same as Commensality (q.v.). 

•’When Daniel would cot pollute himself with the 
diet of the Babylonians, he probably declined pagan 
Commentation. —Broume : JfitceL Tract*, p. 16. 

com-mens-u ra-bil'-i-ty, s. [Fr. com- 
mcnsurabilitl .] [Commensurable.] 

Math. : The quality of being commensur- 
able, or having a common measure. Used of 
two numbers. 

c6rn mens u-ra-ble, a. [Fr. commensur- 
able ; Lat. com, tfie same as con , and mensura- 
bilis = measurable, from mensura = a mea- 
suring, a measure.] 

Math. : A term applied to two magnitudes 
■which have a common measure. Forinstaace, 
49 and 63 are commensurable numbers, for 
they have a number, 7, which is their common 
measure, that is, which will divide both of 
them without leaving a fraction in either case, 
thus y = 7, y = 9. 47 and 62, on tbe con- 

trary, are incommensurable : there is no 
number higher than unity which can exactly 
divide them both. 

cflm mens' u-ra-ble -ness, a. [Eng. com- 
mensurable; -nesi.] Commensurability ; pro- 
portion. 

'• There is no commentur ableness between this object 
ami a created understanding, yet there is a congruity 
aud coanftturality."— Bale: Origin of Mankind. 

com mens-u-ra-bly, adv. [Eng. comma n- 
surabl(e) ; -y.) So as to be commensurable; 
in a commensurable manner. 

com-mens’-u-rate, a. [Commensurate, v.] 

1. Capable of being reduced to a common 
measure, commensurable. 

”... some oivnu equally commensurate to soul and 
body."— Gov. <tf the Tongue. 

2. Having the same measure or extent; 
equal, proportional. 

” When shall w© return to a sound conception of tbe 
right to property— uairiely. as being official, implying 
aud demanding the performance of commensurate 
duties * '—Coleridge : Table Talk. 

(1) With the prep. to. 

(2) With the prep. with. 

" . . . are Intensely commensurate t eith the force of 
the primary stimulus."— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. 
A not., vol. 1., p. 33L 


* com-mens’-u-rate, v.t. [Lat. commensura - 
tus, pa. par. of com'mcnsnro = to measure with 
another thing : com = con ; mtnsuro =to mea- 
sure.] To measure in comparison with some- 
thing else, to reduce to a common measure or 
standard. 

'■ Iu commeniurating the forms of absolution to the 
degrees of preparation and necessity.” — Puller : 
Moderation qf the Church qf Eng., p. 819. 

com-mens’-u-ra-ted, pa. par. or a. [Com- 
mensurate, th] 

com-mens -u-rate-ly, adv. [Eng. commen* 
surate ; -ly.] 

1. In a commensurable manner; in a man- 
ner capable of being reduced to a common 
measure or standard. 

2. With equal measure or extent; propor- 
tionately, equally. 

” We are cons trained to make the day 6erve to mea- 
sure the year as well as we can, though not common- 
vtrately to each year . . ."—Bolder : On Time. 

com-mens'-u-rate-ness, s. [Eng. com- 
mensurate ; -ness.] The quality or condition 
of being commensurate. 

■’ Rhetorick being hut an organlcnl or instrumental 
art, iu order chiefly to persuasion or delight, its rules 
ought to be estimated by their teudency and comnwn- 
suratene* « to itseud." — Boyle: Consideration* on the 
Style qf the Holy Scrip., p. 165. {Latham.) 

4 com mens' - u - ra - ting, pr. par. or a. 

[Comm ensurate, V ] 

* com-mens-u-ra'-tion, s. [Fr. comma n- 
suration, froni Lat. comma nsurat us, pa. par. of 
commensura.] [Commensurate, v.] 

1. The act or process of reducing to a com- 
mon measure or standard. 

2. The quality or state of being commen- 
surate or proportionate. 

"... so that. It eeemeth, there must be a coming- 
rurafion or proportion between the body moved and 
the force to make It move well.”— Bacon : Eat. Hist. 

com ments com'-ment, v.i. & t. [Fr. com* 
me liter, from Lat. commentor = to reflect upon, 
to explain, from commentus, pa. par. of com - 
miniscor = to devise, to invent ; It. com- 
mentare ; Port, commentar; Sp. comentar.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make remarks or observations upon 
any subject, to criticize, to remark. 

’• Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 

And I will comment upou that offeuce.” 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 89. 

2. To write notes or annotations upon an 
author iu order to illustrate bis meaning, to 
criticize, to expound, to explain. 

"They have contented themselvee only to comment 
upon those texts, , . ."—Temple. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To feign, to devise, to contrive. 

" But, wheresoever they comment the same. 

They all consent that ye begotten were 
And born here iu this world.” 

Spenter: F. Q . VI. vll. 63. 

2. To annotate, to illustrate by notes or 
criticism, to explain or expound. 

"This was the text commented by Chrysostom.” — 
Reeves : ColUit. of Ptalms, p. 18. 

com’-ment, s. [Comment, t\] 

L Literally: 

L A remark, observation, or criticism. 

” Forgive the comment, that my passion made. * 

hhaketp. : King John, Iv. 2. 

2. A note or annotation upon an author, in- 
tended to illustrate and explain bis meaning ; 
criticism. 

"All the volumes of philosophy, 

With all their comment*, . , ." 

Prior. 

IL Fig. : Anything serving as an illustra- 
tion or explanation. 

"Proper gestures, and vehement exertions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters.”— 
Addison: Spectator. 

com-ment-ar'-i-us, s. [Lat.] A note-book, 
a book of memoranda. 

"These are called by the general name of commen- 
tarii and libri porttiftcum." — Lewis: Cred. Early Ro- 
man Hitt. (1855), ch. V., § 12, VoL L, p. 169. 

com -mcnt-a-ry, s. [In Fr. commentaire ; 
Sp. comentar io; Port. & It'll, commentario; 
all from Lat. commentarins, commentarium = 
(l) a note-book, a memorandum, (2) a sketch, 
memoirs, a commentary, (3) (in law ) a brief.] 
[Comment.] 

t ]. A sketch, memoirs. Used almost ex- 
clusively in the expression ‘’Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries,” which is a rendering of the ex- 
pression “ Caesaris Commentarii/’ chosen by 


their immortal author to designate the records 
he made first of Ins Gallic, and then of his 
Civil War. 

2. A series of explanatory notes on the whole 
of a work or on a detached portion of it, 
chiefly the first of these. Used — 

(1) Of notes on any important book. 

(2) Of notes on sacred Scripture, or any 
book of tbe canon. [Commentator.] 

*.com'-ment-a-ry, v.t. & i. [Commentary^.] 

A, Trans. : To write comments or a com* 
mentary upon, to annotate or expound. 

B. Intrans. ; To make comments. 

* com'-mcnt-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. commenta - 

pa. par. oC commentor. } [Comment, t’.] 

A. Trans. : To comment on or annotate ; to 
expound, to explain, to criticize. 

B. Intrans.: To make comments or notes, 
to comment. 

" Commentate upon it, and return it enriched.” — 
Lamb : Letter to Coleridge. 

com -ment-a- ting, pr. par. or a. [Com- 
mentate.] 

* com-ment-a'-tion, s. [Lat. commentatio, 
from commentatus, pa. par. of commentor.] 

1. The act or process of commenting or an- 
notating. 

2. A commeot or commentary ; explanation, 
criticism. 

* com-ment'-a-tive, a. [Fug. commentate) ; 

• ire.] Commenting, commentating ; full of or. 
of the nature of a commentary. 

com'-ment-a-tor, s. [Lat. commentator, 
from commentatus, pa. par. of commentor.] 
[Comment, v.] 

]. Gen. : One who writes comments or & 
commentary ; an annotator, an expouuder. 

•’ No commentator can more silly pass 
O’er ft leaiu'd, unintelligible place." 

Pope : Satire*, vll. 10L 

2. Spec. : An expositor of Scripture or any 
portion of it. 

^1 Every preacher is to a certain extent a 
commentator ; thus, St. Peter, in his address 
on the day of Pentecost, commented on 
Psalm xvi. 10 (see Acts ii. 27, &c.), and St. 
Paul, in the synagogue at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
did so on Psalms ii. 7., xvi. 10, and Hab. i. 5 
(see Acts xiii. 33 — 41). But the first com- 
mentator, more specifically so called, seems to 
have been Panta?nus, the master of the Alex- 
andrian School in the second century. Others 
who attempted to explain either the whole or 
part of the Scripture were Clemens AlexaD- 
drinus, Justin Alartyr, Theophilusof Antioch, 
in the second century ; Origen, Hippolytus, 
Victorious, Methodius, in the third ; Jerome, 
Hilary, Euse-bius, Diodorus of Tarsus, Rufinns, 
Ephrein Syrus, Theodore of Heraclea, Chry- 
sostom, Athanasius, and Didymus, in the fourth. 
Every subsequent century had its commenta- 
tors ; it would be difficult, and require too 
much space to attempt to enumerate those of 
the present one. Matthew Henry’s “ Exposi- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments/* of which 
the portion from Genesis to the end of Acts 
had been completed when the author died, on 
June 22nd, 1714, the rest having been added 
by other writers, is practical rather than 
critical ; from its high spiritual tone it has 
gained a place, which no other commentary 
has, in the affections of pious people through- 
out the land. Since that time the critical study 
of the Scriptures has greatly advanced, and 
numerous distinguished commentators have 
arisen, both in this and in other countries. 

* com men-ta-tor'-i-al, a. [EDg. commen- 
tator; -iai.] Of or pertaining to the compo- 
sition of commentaries ; suitable or fit for a 
commentator. 

"... a commentatorial cplrit, raytticlsra, aud dog- 

matlsiu."— Whewell : On the Philosophy qf Discovery. 

t com -men-ta-tor-ahip, s. [Eng. commen- 
tator; -ship.] Tbe office or position of a com- 
mentator. 

t com - ment'-er or com'-ment- cr, s. 

[Eng. comment; -er.] One who comments or 
annotates ; a commentator. 

"Then begin men to aspire to the second prizes, to 

be a profound interpreter and commenter.” — Bacon: 

Work* (ed. 1765), vol. L, Inter, of Eat., ch. vt, p. 378. 

com'-ment-mg, pr. par., cl., & s. [Com- 
ment, v.] 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, filll; try, Sjhrian. se, ce = e, ey = a. qu =■ kw. 
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• com' mcnt-i-tcr, s. (A worrl fonned ae 
from Lat. com = con, ami mentior = to lie, 
with a play on co/nmentictor,} A lying com- 
mentator. (Special coinage.) 

“. . . no rum men tutor*, but couuneutcri, ony 
rather comment Ucrt f" — Dipper t Dipt, p ti'. 
[Latham.) 

• ciim men ti -tlous, o. [Lot. commtnti- 
tins, from commc n tor =■ to devise.) Fanciful, 
Imaginary, fictitious. 

•• It U «wv to draw a immllelUm U-tween that 
ancient und this modern Hothint-, and make good Ita 
resemblance to that commentitious inanity.' - 
title : Sccpti*. 

• c5m mcn-tye, s . [Community.] 

*• A esc ml ik'd there, duke, carlo (lord?) uod baron. 
And commentye ol all the rcyyon." 

Ilardyny : Chronicle, p. 121 (ed. 1012). 

• com mor, a. [Combe.) 

cSm -mer§e, s. [Fr. commerce; Hal. A Port. 
rommereio ; Sp. comercio, from Lot. commer- 
cium: com — con, and merx (genit. nwrew) 
= merchandise ; mercor = to trade.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit . ; Trade, traffic * the exchange of arti- 
cles for each other or for money. [B. 1.] 

" Wliore has commerce such a mart, 

So rich, so thronged, to drained, and »o supplied, 

Aji Loudon t " Cowper ; Task, i. 71®. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Social intercourse or dealings. 

"... hla commerce with the world had been small" 
—Macaulay ■ Hitt. Kny., ch. i. 

2. Sexual or carnal intercourse. ■ 

B. Technically: 

1. Commerce: 

(1) Definition: When the word is used with 
an extended meaning, it signifies mutual ex- 
change, buying and selling whether abroad or 
at home ; but in a more specific or limited 
sense it denotes intercourse or transactions 
of the character now described with foreign 
nations or with the colonies ; mutual exchange 
or buying and selling at homo being designated 
not commerce but trade. 

(2) Hist . : The Pbcnician9, whose primitive 
seat was at Sidon ami their next at Tyre, 
were the great commercial nation of the old 
world. Tyre was called “the crowning city 
whose merchants are princes, whose traffickers 
are the honoura hie of the earth.” (Isa. xxiii. 8.) 
How varied were the articles in which they 
traded, a chapter of Ezekiel, of peculiar historic 
value, tells (Kzek. xxvii). It wss written about 
688 u.c. The Greeks with all their intellect, 
ami the Homans with their unparalleled 
opportunities, did not show remarkable apti- 
tude for commerce, nor was their success high. 

In the middle ages, the Venetians, the 
Pisans, the Genoese, the llansc or Hanseatic 
towns and Flanders, either successively or in 
601110 cases two or more together, took the lead 
In commerce. The great impulse communi- 
cated by the discovery of America brought 
first the Spaniards and Portuguese, then (he 
Hutch, and finally tho British upon the scene. 
Even before this time London had become a 
large emporium of trade. William Fitz 
Stephens, speaking of the traffic, in the reign 
of Henry II., saya:— 

'* Arahta » guld, Siibon n »|>ice hu< 1 imrrime; 

Scythin'* keen wcapim*. tuid the oil ol jwilm 
From Bnhylou'ft deep soil : Nlle'» pit-clou* itcuu, 
ChllUk’i bright shining illkii, mul (talllc v. Inca, 
Norway* wmtu peltry. Mid the UumIaii mbk*. 

All lieru Abound . . . 

The tranquil and economic reign of Queen 
Elizabeth gave an Impulse to commerce, and 
before the 16th century hail closed, the English 
engrossed, by an exclusive privilege, the com- 
merce of Russia; they explored the sea of 
Bpitzbergeu for n passage to the markets of the 
East ; they took nu active part in the trade of 
tho Mediterranean, and they excited the 
Jealousy of the llunso Towns by their opera- 
tions in Germany and the continent of Europe. 
Other cities than London were now engaging 
In foreign trade, the merchants of Bristol 
doing so with tho Canary Islands, and those 
of Plymouth with tho coasts of Guinea and 
Brazil. Our traffic with India created the 
Anglo-Indian empire, nnd It ogaih favourably 
reacted on the commerce which had glvon it 
birth. 

(3) Modern Commerce: In flic United States 
an enormous commerce has developed, con- 
ducted largely through the port of New York, 
and to a considerable extent through those ut 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and others. 
It In made up in suuicwhut similar proportions 


of articles exported and imported. Prof. Leone 
Levi, io his “History of British Commerce,” 
expresses the view that the foundations of 
niudero British Commerce were laid deeply 
and successfully between tho end of the seveo 
years’ war (17G3) and the depth of tho French 
Revolution (1792). The mechanical skill of 
Lewis Paul, Lawrence Earnshaw, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, improved the cotton 
machinery and gave the manufacturing supre- 
macy to Britain. This giving an article to 
sell abroad, enabled much that was useful to 
be imported. A similar development took 
place with the woollen industry (Woollen), 
and the iron manufacture [Ihon Manufac- 
ture.) 

(4) Law: Anciently in a stricter and even 
yet in a looser sense, the King is arbiter of 
commerce. Theoretically he has the power to 
establish public markets and fares, with the 
tolls thereunto belonging, to regulate weights 
and measures, and to give currency to particu- 
lar designations of coins. ( Bluckstone : Com- 
ment., bk. i , ch. 7.) 

K Chamber of Commerce : A society of mer- 
chants and others meeting at intervals to 
discuss matters connected with commerce. 
The first is said to have arisen at Marseilles in 
the 14th century. One was established in 
Glasgow in 1783, one in Edinburgh in 1785, 
and one in Manchester in 1820. 

2. Games : The name of a game at cards. 

* ©dm-mer9e (sometimes, in poetry (?), with 

accent on second syllable), r.i. [Commerce, 

a) 

1. Lit. : To trade ; to engage in traffic with 
others. 

2. Fig : To have social intercourse ; to mix 
socially with. 

" From All men, *ud commercing with himself. 

He lost the sense that hM idles daily life." 

Tennyton : Walking to the Mail. 

* com'-mer^e-less, a.’ (Eng. commerce; 
■less.] Without or destitute of commerce. 

i com -merger, s. [Eng. commerce).; -er.. 
One who trutlics or holds intercourse with 
another. (A’ uttuU.) 

odm-mor'-clal (olal as shal), a. k$. [Fr. 
commercial, from Lat. commerciiim.) 

1. Pertaining to, or connected with, com- 
merce ; relating to trade or traffic. 

" The old tie, they said, had been parental : the new 
tic was purely commercial.'’— Macaulay : Hitt. F.ng., 
cb. xhl 

2. Carrying on commerce or trade ; engaged 
In traffic. 

3. Used in or for commerce. 

“Where Humber poura his rich commercial stream. " 

Cowper : A Tale Founded on a Fact. 

commercial law. 

Law: Ja-jt Mcrcatoria: The law regulating 
commercial transactions between the mer- 
chants belonging to different countries or 
merchants generally. It is derived from the 
custom of merchants, from international law, 
from the dilforent maritime codes of ancient 
Europe, and from the imperial code of Home. 
In Britain its first great exponent was Lord 
Mansfield. A modern work of high authority 
is Prof. Leone Levi’s “ Commercial Law,” 
published 1800— 52. 

coinmorcial letter, i, A size ot 
writing paper, 11 x 17 inches or (small com- 
mercial) 10*^ x ltij£ inches. ( V. 5.) 

commercial paper, *. Negotiable 
paper given iu due coo iso of business. 

commercial room, s. A room at hotels 
reserved tbr the use of commercial travellers. 

commercial traveller. An agent em- 
ployed by wholesale firms to travel about tho 
country boliciiing ordeis. 

commercial treatios. Treaties made 
between two nations for tho promotion of 
commerce l>etwecn them. The first treaty of 
commerce Into which England Is known to 
have entered was one with the Flemings in 
1272; another followed with Portugal and Spain 
in 1308. The celobrnted commercial treaty with 
France, which was negotiated between Mr. 
Richard Colslcn, the great Free* trader, repre- 
senting England, and Naj>cleon III., as auto- 
crat of France, was signed on January 23rd, 
1800 ; it produced great advantages to both 
countries. Numerous commercial treaties have 
been made between the United Mutes and 
countries having commercial relations with 


this land. Of these the most interesting are the 
treaties made under the Reciprocity clause of 
the McKinley Act, with the republics of Central 
anil South America, some of the West India 
Isluuds, and sonic countries of Europe. Under 
these treaties free trade in certain articles wus 
established between the countries concerned, 
the free imports to the United States being 
cunfiued to coffee, sugar, oml hides. 

com-mer'-clal 19 m (clal as shal), % 

[Eng. commercial ; -ism.) A trading spirit 
(with a depreciatory meaning). 

“To carry tbe buy-chp&p-MiU.Rcll-denr commrrrial- 
itm. In which he lutd been brought up. Into exery Act 
of life ."— Kingiley Alton Locke, ch. xxxix. [Dane*.) 

com mcr -clal -1st (clal as shal), s. One 

actuated by commercialism. 

com-mcr’-clal-ly (clal aa shal), a lv. 

[Eng. commercinl ; - ly .] In a commercial 

manner; from a commercial point of view; 
as regards commerce. (Burke.) 

* com mer -cl ate (cl as shi)» v.i. [Eng. 
commerce) ; i connective ; -ale.) To have in- 
tercourse or dealings with. 

" Not only to limit And direct their energy And 
efficiency, but to cominerciate with other aiiIiiiaIi.''— 
Cheynt PhUo toph. Frit i. of Fat. Itelig , dine. 1. 

* coin-mere', s. [Fr., from Low Lat. com- 
vuiter; com = con ; mater — mother.] A god- 
mother ; a gossip. [Gammer.] 

“ com mcr ouse, a. [Cumbrous.] 

* com-meve, v.t. [Commove.) 

com-mi-a, s. [Gr. xoppi (kommi) = gum.) 
[Gum.] * 

Dot. : A genus of plants, order Euphorbiacese, 
tribe llipjionmnea.'. Commiacochlnchinensisis 
a small tree with the male flowers amentaceous, 
the female ones racemose. It yields a resinous 
gum possessed ot emetic and purgative pro- 
perties. It is used in Cochin China, and soma 
other parts of the East, in cases of dropsy. 

* com -mi-grate, v.i. [Lat. comm igratus, pa. 
par. of commipro=to migrate together: com =. 
con, and migro = to migrate, to remove.] To 
migrate or remove from one country to 
auother, in company with others or in a body. 

com mi gra tion, s. [Commigratf.] The 
act of migrating or removing from one country 
to another in company with others or in a 
body. 

" Both the Itdmbitanta of that, mut of our worul, Jo»t 
All memory of their commiyration hence.' — Wood- 
ward : .Vatural History, 

* Com mil -lt-ant, s. [I^at. commilitans, pr. 
par. of commilito — to fight or serve with 
another : com = con, and mi7i/o=to lie a 
soldier ; mifc-s = a soldier.) A fellow-soldier ; 
one who serves under flic same flag with 
another. 

"Hts idmUaI coiuprcr th*n, Mid brar* c’mrnifUanf.* 
Drayton : Foly-Olbum, s. 18. 

* com min ate, t'.f. (Lat. comminnfws, pa. 
par. of comminor — to threaten.) To threatca 
to utter in a threatening manner. 

'* 1 CJiiinot avrofr to thin Anathema, though com- 
minated by *uch a favourite . . .“ — IJardinge : Second 
Fuenoeof Malone (18iU), p. W>. 

com min a tion, $. [Fr. comminution : l^aL 
commriiufi'o, from com min of us, pa. par. of com- 
ntinor. ) 

• I. Ord. Lang.: The act of threatening or- 
denouncing vengeance ; a threat. 

" . . .to feuce tlu-iii not only by precept and com- 
mination. . . .’—Decay of Piety. 

2. Fortes. : A solemn recital of God’s com- 
mandments and a " Renouncing of God’s 
anger and judgments against sinin^s,” ap- 
pointed to be used iu the Church of England 
on Ash- Wednesday nnd such other times aa 
the ordinary may direct. It was introduced 
at tiic Reformation as a substitute f*»r the 
ceremony of sprinkling the head and making 
the sign of the cross with ashes ou Asb- 
W ed nesday. [Ash- W eon ksd a y . ] 

t com min’-a tor a [Fr. commfmrfoteY, 
from Lat. cornwniiufus, pn. pnr of comminor.) 
Containing or uttering threats or denuncia- 
tions of vengeance. 

•• on two or thnx- <v»nmm<i'ory term*. 

Would run their Iear» to ivny hole of rheller 

It Jonson • Magnetic), Lady 

oom-mih glo (glc ns gel), r.f. A i 
Ac., pref com = con, ami Eng. mingle (q.v.).] 


b6^; Jd^l; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hlu, bench; go, £om; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t. 

- c l an , tlan = slian. -tlon, -slon = shun; -^lon, -$ion - zhun. -tlous, slous, -clous — shus. -blo, -dlo, Ac. = bol, d^L 
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t A. Trans. : To mingle or mix together 
Into one body ; to unite or Lleud intimately. 
[Com i sole.] 

* B. Intrans. : To unite one with aoother ; 
to coalesce ; to become united or blended. 

*' Dissolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of »w«et 
almonds do not commingle, . . — Bacon ; Physioal 

Keminisc. 

com-mih-gled (gled as geld), pa. par. or 

a. [Commingle.) 

oom-miu -gling, pr, par., a., & a. [Com- 
mingle.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of mixing or causing 
to unite or coalesce. 

2. The act or process of coalescing or 
unitiug. 

. . pre-occupation has probably played en import- 
ant partin checking the eomminyfl/i# of epecies . . 

— Darwin ; Origin of Species (ed. I SS0), ch. ill., pi. 103. 

* com-min -u-ate, v.t. [Comminute.) To 
grind, to rednee to a fine or small state ; to 
pulverize. 

"It will ocmmfnu/i^e things of so bard a sohstance 
that no mill can break-”— Smith : Portraiture of Old 
Age, p. lot 

Com mm-u -i-ble, a. [Eng. comminute) ; 
•able.) Capable of being ground to powder or 
pulverized; susceptible of pulverization. 

Com r min-ute, r.f. [Lat. commin vtum, supine 
of comminutus, pa. par. of comTOinuo=to make 
small, to crumble to pieces : com or con — to- 
gether, aod minuo = to make smaller ; minus 
— less.) To break, crumble, or pound into 
minute fragmeots. (Pennant.) 

* com-min-ute, a. [Lat. comminutus.) [Com- 
minute, r.] Reduced to a fine powder, ground 
do wo, pulverized. 

com min-u-ted, pa. par. or a. [Commi- 
nute, v .] The phrase “comminuted shells'* 
is sometimes used in geological and other 
descriptions for shells broken into small frag- 
ments oo some sea-beach, or a similar place, 
before being embedded in a stratum. In sur- 
gery a “comminuted fracture ” is the fracture 
of a bone into a number of pieces. 

com'-min-u-tlrig, pr. par. k a. [Com- 
minute, p.) 

Oom-min-U -tion, s. [Fr. comminution ; 
Prov. comminucio ; Lat. comminutus, pa. par. 
of comminuo . ] [Comminute.) The act of 
dividing anything into very small particles ; 
the state of being so divided. (Bentley . ) In 
surgery, a comminuted fracture. 

com-mis-er-a-ble, a. [Pref. com. = cum, 
with, and Eog. miserable (q.v.).] 
t 1. Worthy of commiseration or pity ; piti- 
able ; excitiog sorrow and sympathy. 

* 2. Full of pity or compassion ; compas- 
sionate. 

. . it ia the guiltiness of blood of innny commiser- 
able persous.” — Bacon . Essay*. 

com-mis -er-ate, v.t k i. [Lat. commise- 
ratns, pa. par. of commiseror = to excite pity : 
com = con, and mirror = to lament, to pity ; 
miser — wretched, miserable.) 

A. Transitive: 

1, To pity, to have compassion upon; to 

* compassionate, to feel for. 

M Then we must those, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, disease, or want, commiserate." Denham. 

* 2. To he sorry for, to regret. 

"We should commiserate our mutual Ignorance, . . 
—Locke. 

B. Intrans. : To sympathise (followed by 
with). 

com mif’-er-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Com- 
miserate.] 

com mls'-er-a-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Com- 
miserate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhsh : The act of pitying or haviog 
compassion upon ; commiseration. 

com-nus-er a-tion, s. [Fr. commts^rofion, 
from Lat. commiserntus, pa. par. of commiseror.] 
[Commiserate.] The act of commiserating or 
feeliog pity, compassion, or sorrow for the 
pains or troubles of others. (Hooker.) 


* com-mis-er-a-tive, a. [Eng. commis- 
erate); -ire.) Commiserating; full of' or ex- 
pressiug commiseration or sympathy ; pity- 
ing, sympathizing. 

I'. . . if thou wert thus commiserative VI** 11 earth, 
art thou lease in heaven t’—Bp. Halt : Christ trmong 
the Gergeaens. (Latham ) 

* com-mis -er-a-tive-ly, nth*. [Eng. com- 
miserative; -ly.) In a compassionate or syni- 
paihizing manner ; with sympathy or compas- 
sion. 

. . whose weakness be n&sUU no otherwue than 
commiseratxvely."— Overbury ; Characters. 

com-mls -er-a-tor, s. [Eng. commiserate) ; 
-or. | One who commiserates or sympathizes 
with another. (Brown : Chr. ilfor.) 

t com-mis-sar-i-al, a. [Eng. commissary; 
-al.] Pertaining or relating to a commis- 
sary. 

t com mis sar l at, s. [Fr. commissariat ; 

I tab comissariato, commessariato ; Sp. com is - 
ariato, from Low Lat. commissaries. J [Com- 
missary.] 

L Military : 

1. That department of the sendee to which 
beloogs the duty of providing food and stores 
for the soldiers. » 

"The had provisious furnished by the Commissariat 
aggravated the maladies generated by the air."— J/a* 
cuulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. xiv. 

2. The office or duties of a commissary; 
commissary ship. 

II, Scots Law: The jurisdiction of a com- 
missary. 

com -mis-sar-y, s. [Io Fr. comroissaire; 
Prov. commissam, commessari ; Sp. comisario ; 
Port, and ltal. commissario, all from Low Lat. 
ccmmissarius = a commissary, fmin commissus, 
pa. par. of committo — to commit (q.v.)J 

L Ord. Lang. : One who ia sent to execute, 
fill office, or discharge some duty in lieu of a 
superior. 

“The commissaries of police ran ahout the city, 
knocked at the doors, and called the people up to Illu- 
minate."— J/« caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 

II. Technically: 

1 . Eccl, : A church officer who supplies the 
liisliop'a place in the remote parts of his 
diocese. 

2. Mil. : Various officers are aci called. The 
term is most frequently applied to the civil 
officer appointed to inspect the musters' 
stores and provisions of the army. During 
war an unlimited number of commissaries 
may be appointed, each charged with some 
special department of duty. 

commissary-court, s. 

Scots Law : 

1. A court which waa established io Edin- 
burgh io the 16th century to take over the 
duties with regard to wills, marriages, <fcc., 
discharged io mediaeval times by the" bishops' 
commissaries. At first it was supreme ; 
then the Court of Session encroached upou 
its functions, and finally, in 1836, it was 
abolished. 

2. A county court, presided over by a sheriff, 
which decrees aud confirms executors to per- 
sons leaving personal property iu Scotland. 
It has its sent iu Edinburgh, its functionaries 
beiuga commissary, two depnte-commissaries, 
a commissary clerk, a depute-clerk, aod a 
macer. 

com-mis-sar-y-ship, v com-mis-sar-i- 
Ship, s. [Eng. commissary ; -ship.) The office 
or position of a commissary. 

** A commiiiarLsAfU la not grau table for life, eo os 
to bind the eacceeding olshon. though it should 1>« 
confirmed by the deen end chapter . —Ayllffc : Par- 
ergon. 

* commisse, a. [Fr. oominis.) Entrusted or 
given in charge. 

commisse-clothes, s. pi The clothes 
provided for soldiers at the expeoae of the 
government they serve. (Scotch.) 

* com-mis-ser, s. [Fr. commissure.) A com- 
missary of an army. (Scotch.) 

com-mi -ssion (ssion as shon) (1), s. [Fr. 

commission = a commission, charge, or order ; 
ltal. commissione r Sp. comision ; from Lat. 
commissio = (1) an act, (2) a commission or 
charge ; commissus, pa. par. of committo = to 
commit.) [Commit.] 


1. Ordinary lAingunge : 

* 1. The act of committing, delivering, oi 
entrusting anything to a persou. 

". . . he Joins comm iwfon with Imtruc Ion: by one 
he convey* power, by the other kuowledy . — South. 

2. The act of committing any act (especially 
a crime) ; a perpetration. 

" Every commission of tin . . ."—South : Sermons. 

3. A warrant or authority empowering or 
authorizing the person or persons named in it 
to hold any office or execute any act or duty. 

“ 0, sir, 'tis bettor to be brief than tedious : — 

Let him see our commission ...” 

Shakesp. Diehard Ilf., 1. 4. 

4. A duty, office, or charge entrusted to any 
person or persons. 

"... such commiifioH from above 
I have received, to answer thy desire 
Uf knowledge within bounds . . .” 

Milton : P. L, riL 

5. A work entrusted to any person to be 
carried out. 

" The new work ... ft public commission, is of full 
life sire."— Athenceum, Feb. £5, 1882. 

6. The instructions given to any persou or 
persons for the carrying out of any business 
or charge. 

" The two ambassadors departed together, but with 
very different commission* ' — Macaulay : HUt. Eng., 
ch. xli. 

7. A number of persons associated in any 
duty or office by a warrant or commission ; 
Commissioners, 

You are of the commission ; tit you too." 

Shakesp, : Lear, iil. 6. 

*' He had submitted to the ascendency of a great 
captain: but he cared os little as any Whig for a 
royal commission." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

8. The state of being entrusted or given in 
charge to any person or persons by a w nr rant 
or commission, the ordinary authority being in 
abeyance. 

"... the Treasury wat put into commission."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

9. The sum of money paid to a factor or 
ageot for his sendees ; generally calculated 
by way of percentage on the value of the 
matters negotiated or disposed of by him ; a 
percentage, an allowance. 

*’. . . to negotiate busiuess for themselves aud their 
correspoudeuts on commission."— Mortimer ; Commer- 
cial met ionary. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mil.: The warrant, signed by the sove- 
reign, conferring his rank aud authority upon 
an officer in the army. 

2. Navy: Warrant or authority to a navy 
officer to take out a ship for active service. 

Commis-non of anticipation : A commis- 
sion, under the Great Seal, to collect a subsidy 
before the day. (Blount.) 

Commission of array : A commission, com- 
posed of officers, sent into the several counties 
to master and array, or set in military order, 
the inhabitants. 

Commission of associatioji : A commission, 
uuder the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons with the several justices iu the 
several circuits and counties in Wales. (Blount.) 

Commission of baiikrvptcy: A court or 
commission appointed to take cognizance of 
all cases of bankruptcy, and to secure the 
proper administration of the estate. 

Commission of lunacy: A commission ap- 
pointed to enquire into the alleged lunacy of 
any persou. 

Commissiiwi of the peace : 

Law: A commission issued under the Great 
Seal for the appointment of Justices of tha 
Peace. 

Commission of rebellion (otherwise called a 
Writ of rebellion) issues when a man (after 
proclamation issued out of the Chancery or 
Exchequer, and made by the sheri ff, to pre- 
sent himself under pain of his allegiance to 
the court by a certain day) appeal's not. And 
this commission is directed by way of com- 
mand to certain persons, three, two or one of 
them, to apprehend, or cause to be appre- 
hended, the party as a rebel, or contemner ot 
the king's laws, wheresoever they find him 
within the kingdom, and bring, or cause liim 
to be brought, to the court upon a day therein 
assigned. (Blount.) 

To put a ship in commission : 

Navy : To give a warrant or commission to 
an officer to take a aliip nut for active ser- 
vice. 

commifiSion-agent, s The aame aa 
Commission- merchant (q.v.). 


fate, flit, Tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thore; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft* 
or, wore, wolf, work; who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- se, ce = e; ey = a, qn = kw. 
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commission day, 8. Tho opening day 
of llie Assizes. {Wharton.) 

commission-merchant, s. Ons who 
acts as agent or factor for others, receiving a 
certain agreed rate percent. as bis commission 
or reward. 

♦com-ml -sslon (sslon aa shon) (2), 5. 
[A corrupt of chemise, or camise (q.v.).J A 
cant name for a shirt. 

" Ab from our bed* we doe oft cast our eyes, 

Clfline 11 nnen ywld* a shirt before w« rUe 
Which is a garment shift ini' in condition 
And lu the canting tongue (s a commission. 

In wcnle or woe. lu Joy or ilmiferous drift*, 

A ehlrt will unt A man unto his shift*." 

Taylor ; H'orJtci, 1«30. 

oSm-ml -ssion (sslon as shon), v.t , (Com- 
mission (1), 5.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I, To authorize or empower; to charge or 
entrust with the execution of nny duty or act. 

" i am now commUtionrd to tall you, that Mr. Craggs 
wdllcxjiect you . , ,**— Pvf*i ; Letter to Fenton. 

• 2. To send out or depute on any duty with 
a com mission or charge. 

•*. . . a chosen band 

lie first eommlttioni to the Lntmn laud." 

Drydon : JTnew 

3. To engage or hire for a certain purpose 
or olgeet. 

‘'No goddess she commission'd to the field. 

Like Pallas dreadful with her sable shield.' 

Pope : Ilonurr* Iliad, hk. v., L 4W-10. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mil . ; To confer the rank of an officer by 
means of a eommiaaion. 

2. Navy : To issue a commission for a ship ; 
to send out for active service. 

"... the Diamond, which is to he comm/ttfonerf 
shortly for service . . .“—Daily Telegraph , Oct. 1, 1881. 

1} Crabb thus discriminates between to com- 
mission, to authorise, and to empower: "Com- 
missioning passes mostly between equals ; 
the jierformaneo of commissions is an act of 
civility ; aatfiorkfug and empowering are as 
often directed to inferiors, they are frequent- 
ly acts of justice and necessity. Friends 
give each other commissions ; servants and 
subordinate persona are sometimes authorized 
to act in the name of their employers ; magis- 
trates empower the officers of justice to appre- 
hend individuals or enter houses. We are 
commissioned by persons only ; we are autho- 
rized sometimes by circumstances ; we are 
empowered by law. - ’ {Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

c6m ml-s si on-air e (sslon as shon), ?. 

(Fr.J A messenger, belonging to n body or 
corps enrolled in London, whose bnsiness is to 
carry messages or execute commissions. 

% The Society of Commissionaires was 
founded in February, 1359. by Captain Edward 
Walter, and consisted originally of soldiers 
wounded in the Crimean war or in the Indian 
mutinies. {Haydn, £c.) 

• com-ml'-ssion al, * com-mi -sslon-a- 

ry (sslon as shorn, a. [Eng. commission; 
-nl, - ary .] Appointed by n commission or 

warrant ; commissioning. 

" By virtue of the kings lett«ni commiulonal.*— Le 
titvc : Lives tf Abpi.. L 2uL. 

• com mf sslon ato (sslon as shon), v.t. 
[Eng. commission ; ♦afr.] To eaiminssion or 
authorize by warrant ; to empower, to depute. 

. so nl»o were the apo#tU*» solemnly commUtion • 
a fed by him to preaeb . . Decay of Piety. 

com-ml -ssloncd (ssloncd shond), pa. 

par. or «. [Commission, v.J 

A. As pit. par. : (dec the verb). 

"By s former Ago commissioned ns np«»tle» to our 
own." LonufeUoiv : .Xueentberg. 

B. As adj . : Appointed byor bearing a com- 
mission. 

" Or Hiug’st thou ruthsr under force 
Of '»iii(i divine command. 

CcmtmUnou'rf to ]»r a course 
Of happier day* ut hand T” 

Cowjwr ■ To the nightingale. 

o6m ml’-sslon-cr (sslon na shon), s. [Fr. 
com mtssionnuire. J 

1. One who la appointed to fulfil nny office 
or duty by a commission or warrant granted 
by some duly qualified authority. 

. . none of the commissioners had the front to 
pronounce that mchaman could projKTiy lie made the 
head of a great college. Macaulay : II Ut. Eng., 
ch. vilL 

2. A person ehsrge<l, usually along with 
others, with the superintendence and duties 
of nny branch of the public service, as the 


Commissioners of Woods and Forests, the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, &e. 

" Herbert waa Pint Commissioner of tho Adml- 
-nlty.” — Macaulay Hist, Eng., cli. xl. 

com mi -esion-cr-ship (sslon as shon), s. 

[Eng. com m issioner; -sfiip.J The rank, posi- 
tion, or office of a commissioner. 

'• Thoto rtrminlssUnurrsMin, Assistant •ecreUry»lilj>* 
chief clerkship*. . . . would have been bestowed on 
member* of Parliament . . .’—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
oh. xlx. 

com-mi' sslon ing (sslon as shon), pr. 

par., a., A s. [Commission, t\) 

A. k B. ,4a pr. par. £ ptvrtbdp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of giving a commis- 
sion to. 

* com-mis -Sive, a. [Eng. commission); 
-ire.] Of the nature of or involving commis- 
sion or perpetration. 

t com-mis -sn-ral, a. [Eng. commissnr{e) ; 
■al.J Of or pertaiomg to n commissure ; con- 
necting together; belonging to n line or part 
by which other parts are connected together. 
"The commiwuraf fibre* of the optic tract*." — 
Todd * /(«um<in : Physiol. Ana(„ vol. L, ch. viii., p. 
219. 

com' mis *iire, $. [Lat. commi«ura = a 
joining together, n hand, a knot, n joint, or 
seam, from committa.) [Commit.) 

1. Anat. : The point of junction of two 
sidea of anything separated, or of two 
similar organs meeting at that part. Thus 



CORPUS callosum, on great commissure 
OF BRAIN. 

there arc commissures at each end of the eye- 
lids uniting them, ami one nt eacli side of the 
mouth connecting the lips. The commissures 
of the body, which are most frequently men- 
tioned by* distinctive appellations, may be 
arranged in three categories : — 

(1) Commissures of the bruin : 

” Certain Byetctn* of fibre* exist In the cerebrum, 
which *eem very evidently 1<> unite portions 0 f the 
same, or of opposite hemisphere*. The most obvious 
of theso commissure* nre tho corpus callotum, the 
anterior romrnuiuri, the poster lor com-mianira, the 
toft commissure, the superior loruptudiual commissure, 
iuid the fornix. All. except the two Inst, nr© trail* 
verae. xml unite part* of tho hemisphere* of opjxisito 
BiJes."— Todd, A Bowman : Physiol. A nut.. voL L. cb. x.. 
p. 28-t. 

(rt) Anterior commissure, anterior cerebral 
commissure, or white commissure : 

Anat.: A round bundle of white fibres 
placed immediately in front of the anterior 
pillars of the fornix, nml crossing between the 
corpora striata of the cerebrum. It marks the 
anterior boundary of the ventricle. 

“The Anterior rommluurr U a remarkable bundle 
of triou verse llbrc# which jmibbc* from oik* hemitphore 
to the other Totbt & Hotenu in: Physiol. Am it., 
vol. t. Ob. x.. p. 28*. 

(6) Great commissure : 

Anat.: A large commissure connecting the 
centres of the two hemispheres of tin* reic- 
bruin. It is called also the corpus callosum. 
{Quoin.) 

(c) Great transverse commissure of the cere- 
bellum : For def. sue extract. 

•’The fibre* of the pou* nre alwny* developed In the 
direct ratio of the hcnil»phere» of the cerebellum . . . 
Hence lhe*c fibre* mu»t bo ro^nnUni m* enneetnlly 
belonulnif to the cerolwllom. mid na *ervliur, wh*teirr 
other otllco they mny \>orf.>rm, to connect the heml- 
fidicresof opiKwlte side*. They coiullluU, thereloiv. 
the great transverse rmnmfinir-* (Ae errrMfimi. 
mid are to tlic hem !« pin* re* of tli*t or\mn wl»At the 
corpus cAlloauui i* to tluwe of tho brain. — /■«<</ «r 
Hourirun i ; Physiol. Anat., Vol. I., ch. x , p. 27*. 

(</) Grey or Gray Commissure : Tlui same ns 
.jfidrfk commissure (q.v.). 

"The j 7 r>iy eimmiiiurr”- Todd /loicman.* Physiol. 
A nat . voL L. ch. x.. p. 214. 


(e) Middle or soft commissure : A soft pale- 
grey layer or bridge, consisting of vesicular 
matter with nerve tubes which stretch from 
one optic thalamus to the other, dividiog the 
third ventricle into s superior and an iaferior 
portion. As it comprises vesicular matter, it 
is not a commissure in the same sense as the 
othera which contain none. {Todd £ Bowman : 
Physiol. Anat., vol. i., pp. 278, 285, 2S6.) 

(/) Posterior commissure : A cord of transverse 
fibres situated beneath the base of the pineal 
body, and mostly connected with the posterior 
extremity of each thnlamus. {Ibid., p. 278.) 

"The jtosterior mrnmUsurs crosses the po*t*rior ex- 
tremity of the third venlrlcl^ And iimjm tratn»verM:lf 
between tho ojitlc thAlxinl. — Todd and Bowman : 
Physiol. Anal., vol. 1., I>. 28S. 

(J7) Soft commissure : The same as Middle 
commissure (q.v.). 

{h) Superior longitudinal commissure: 

Anat.: A commissure enclosed lo the in- 
ternal convolution overhanging the corpus 
callosum. {Ibid., p. 280.) 

(1) White commissure : [See No. 1.) 

“. . . its floor t# formed by the white commissure, 
which bus a cribriform xpiwAmnce, Irom being j>er- 
f orated by numerous hlowi- vessel*."— Todd & Bincmun: 
Physiol. Anat., vol. L, ch. x. , p. 2'4 

(2) ComntissTircs of the spinal cord : 

(a) /Inferior while comnusttire of the spinal 
cord : 


Anat. : A transverse portion of white sub- 
stance connecting the opposite sides of the 
anterior median fissure of the spinal cord. 

(fc) Posterior grey commissure of the spinal 
cord: 


A nal. : A transverse portion of grey matter 
connecting the ojiposite sides of the posterior 
median fissure in the spina) cord. 

(3) Opfic cfwnnijswre ; 

Anal.: A place, called the cbissma, where 
the optic nerves of two opposite aides meet 
each other and partially decussate. Tbs 
optic commissure is constituted by the union 
of the two optic tracts in front of the tuber 
cincrcum. 


Z Zool.: In senses analogous to the anato- 
mical ones. 


3. /*of. ; The cohering faces of two carpels, 
sa in the UmbeUiferie. 

4. Masonry : The joint between two 

courses. 


com mit”, v.t. Sc {. [Eat. comwiiffo : com = con ; 
mitto — to send ; Fr, comnuttre ; Sp. & Port. 
comettr .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Literally: 

(1) To entrust, to give over in charge or In 
trust. 

"That good thing which wa* cotnmfffed unto the* 
keep . . . — 2 Tim. L It 

(2) To pul in or consign to any place [II. 1 J. 

" At least 111 dig a bole within the ground. 

And to the tru»tv earth pommlf l lie sound “ 

Dryden : Sotirv of Persiu*. 1. 24J-S. 

* (3) To commission ; to appoint or depute. 
*(4) To put or bring together in hostility 

or for a contest. (A Latinism.) 

"... BcsasouAbly rommlf the opponent with the 
re*i>oudent. like * long practiced m oderator."— More : 
Divine Dial. 

* (5) To join or put together in any way : 
hence to mix up or confound. 

"... not to »can 

With Midas’ e* n, committing short and long." 

Milton : Sotms/i, xliL 

(6) To perpetrate or be guilty of any crime 
or offence. 

"... *tl« lu*t to own 
The fault committed ..." 

Pojw: limner's Odyucy, bk. xxtl., 1. IW-tt. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To bind, to pledge ; to place in the posi- 
tion or condition of one pledged or bound to 
any ]»artieular act or line of action (generally 
used rullexivdy). 

•*. . . may In wmt companlo* lie tllphtly mentioned 
without commiifra;/ the njWAker."— Afu* AUln.- To 
pr. Channing ilMoJi 

(2) To bind, to restrain, to confine. 

•* So. thonnh my ankle she hn* quitted. 

My heart continue* »UU 

Ifut.'or ; Hudihra*. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: To send to prison ; to imprison. 

(1) Absolutely : 

*’ I fciiv© l>old way to my authority, 

And did commit yon.* 

Shakesp. : 2 lien, tr .r.t 


b^; ptfiit, J<^1; cat, $cll. chorus, 9 htn, hengh; go, gom; tliln, this; ain, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ihg. 
-clan, -tian slmn. -tton, -slon - shun ; -tlon, -^ton = zhun. -clous, -slous -clous = shus. blc, die, Ac. - h$l. dgL 
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commitment— commodiously 


(2) With the words to prison , &c. 

••Commitment algtiifle* the act of committing or 
•ending of a person to pruon by a warrant or order on 
account of some offence committed or sufli>ectcd to 
have been committed by hUa."— .Sum .' Jut tic* of 
Peace. 

2. Pori. : To refer or entrust a bill to a com- 
mittee for consideration and report. 

'• It was resolved by fifty-one votes to forty that the 
bill should be committed . . . '—Macaulay i Mitt. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

B. Rrjtexxvely : 

1. The same as A. 2 (1). 

2. To make a mistake or blunder. 

C* /rtfransifire: 

* 1. To commit adultery or foroication. 

2. To commit a person to prison. 

% To commit to memory : To learn, so as to 
retain in the memory. 

** They who are desirous to com mil to memory, might 
have fcaae.'— 2 ifaccabeet li. 25. 

■J For the difference between to commit and 
to conjujn, sea Consign. 


com mit-ment, s. [Eng. commit; -ment . ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of entrusting or delivering to 
ones charge or care. 

2. The doing or committing of an act ; per- 
petration, commission. 

. . he so grievously offended Ood in the commib 
ment."— Lord Clarendon : Essay t of Repentance. 

3. An engagement or contract to which one 
baa committed or bound oneself. 


. . the commitment* of the Money Marked arc 
sufficiently numerous . . ."—Daily Telegraph, Oct. f 
1ST 7. 


II. Technically: 
1. Law: 


(1) The act of committing to prison. 

(2) The state of being committed to prison. 

(3) A warraot or order of committal. 

2. Pottf., £c. : The act of committing a bill, 
&c., or sending it for consideration before a 
committee. [Commit, v., A. II. 2.] 

•'. . . this petition worthy, not only of receiving, 
hut of voting to a commitment, after it had been ad- 
vocated, ana moved for. by some honourable and 
learned gentlemen of the bouse."— Milton : Animadv. 
upon a Defence <tf the Bumble Remonstrance. 


t com-mlt-ta-ble, a. [Eng. commit; -able.] 
Capable of bemg committed. Also spelt com- 
mittible (q.v.), 

. . ein committable by man. . . ."—South : Serm., 

vlL 215. 


cdm-mit-tal, s. [Eng. commit; - al .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of committing or perpetrating 
any act. 

* 2. A pledge ; that by which ooe binds 
oneself. 

LL Law : Tha act of committing to prison, 
com-mit ted, pa. par. or a. [Commit.] 

oom-mit'-tee. s. [Eng. commit, and suff. -ee.] 
One or more persons elected or depnted to 
examine, consider, and report on any matter 
or business. 

"The committee of the captlvee had audience granted 
them in the senate- bo use by the Dictator .”— Boll and : 
Livy (1600), p; 468. iTrench.) 

*1 (1) A Committee of a lunatic or idiot: 

law: A person to whom the care of an 
idiot or lnuatic, or of an idiot's or lunatic’s 
estate, is committed by the Court of Chancery. 

" The lord chancellor usually commits the care of 
bis person to some friend, who is then called his com- 
mittee. . . . The heir to generally made the manager 
or committee of the estate."— Sir IV. Btackstone. 

II In this sense the accent is on the last 
syllable. 

(2) A Committee of the whole House : 

Pari: A term used when a legislative body 
resolves itself into a committee to consider 
any bill or matter, in which case the speaker 
leaves the chair, which is taken by ooe of the 
members, called tha Chairman of Committee. 
While in Committee a member ia allowed to 
ap^ak more than once on any point. 

(3) The Committee of Council: 

Law: An abbreviation of Judicial Com- 
mittee of tha Privy Council. 

(4) The Committee of Public Safety: [A 
rendering of the French term. Comite de Salut 
public.) 

Hist. : The name given to a committee of 
members of the French Natioual Convention 


during the first revolution. When the Na- 
tional Convention, about the end of 1792, 
abolished monarchy and proclaimed a republic, 
it divided the executive government among 
several committees, paramount over which 
was the Committee of Public Safety, appointed 
on 6th April, 1793. When the Girondists 
were overthrown by the Revolution of 81st 
May, 1793, and the Jacobins, or the party of 
the Mountain, gained supreme power, the 
powers of the Committee of Public Safety 
were enlarged. 1 1 waa the rule of this tyran- 
nical and sanguinary committee which is 
known as the Reign of Terror. Robespierre 
was its animating spirit, next to whom stood 
Couthon and St. Just. The execution of these 
three men on the 10th Thermidor (July 28th, 
1794) was a lesson to the more extreme party 
in the committee, which did not again perpe- 
trate tha same excesses as before, and it is 
considered as having terminated the Reign of 
Terror. In March, 1871, the Communists es- 
tablished a similar committee in Paris, which 
fell in May of the same year. [Commune.] 
Obvious compounds: Committee-man, 
committee-room. 

com-mit -tee-ship, s. [Eng. committee ; 
-ship.] The office or position of a committee. 

"Trusted with committeeship* and other gainful 
office*."— Milton : Hitt. Eng., hk. i. 

com-mit- tent, a. & s. [Lat. committeus, 
pr. par. of committal 

* A, As adj.: Committing, entrusting, nr 
giving in charge. 

t B. A 3 $n bst. : One who commits anything 
to the charge of another. 

*• He aimed another treaty on behalf of hto oom- 
mittent*. —SirP. Colquhoun,in Biograph, ili. p. 15(1366). 

com-mit -ter, s. [Eng. commit; -er.] 

1 1. Gen. : One who commits ; a perpetrator, 
a doer. 

"... a deriver of the whole guilt to himself yet 00 
as to leave the committer as full of guilt as before.”— 
South. 

* 2. Spec. : One who commits adultery. 

3. One who entrusts or delivers anything io 
charge. 

* com-mit -ti-ble, a. [Eng. commit: -able.] 
Capable of or liable to be committed. (Browne.) 

com mit -ting, pr. par., a. % & s. [Commit, v.] 

A. 61 B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

". . . knowledge on the part of the committing 
magistrate that the prisoner would he subject to re- 
striction unnecessarily . . — Bum: Justice of Peace ; 

Commitment. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of perpetrating or doing ; com- 
mission. 

2. The act of entrusting or delivering in 
charge. 

II. Law : The act of sending to prison. 

com mit -tor, 3. [Committer.] 


* corn-mix', + com-myx, v.t. & i. [Pref. 

com. = con, and mix (q.v.).] 

A- Trans. : To mix or blend together ; to 
unite into a single mass. 

"And with the sire's and sou's commix thy blood." 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, bk. xxil.. 1. 238. 

B. Intrans. : To mix or coalesce with, to 
unite with. 

"... to commix 
With winds that sailors rail ot." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, lv. 2. 

*cdm-mixed, ‘commixt , com-myxt', 
* com-yxt, pa. par. or a. [Commix.] 

" Storing stones cowimyz* with mould and flynt." 

Palladiu* : On Busbondrie. ii 21. 

*com-mix'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Commix, t\] 
A. -v B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. A 3 substantive: 

1. The act or process of mixing or incor- 
porating together. 

2. The act of coalescing or forming into a 
single mass. 

* com-mi'-xion (xion as eshun), s. [Eng. 
commix ; -ton.] A mixture, a commixtioo. 

••- . . wheu two slmilary souls do blend lo their 
eommtrionj.*' — Junius - Sinne stigmatize <(, p. 834 (1639). 

* com-mix -tl^ -on, * com-yx-ti-oun, s. [O. 

Ft. commission ; Lat. commistio, from commisceo 


= to mix together: com = con; miseto — to 
mix.] 

1. Tha act or process of commixing nr in- 
corporating ; incorporatioo. 

"By comyxtioun and mellynge flnte with Danas 
and afterward with Normans —Trerisi, li 159. 

2. Tho state or coaditiou of being com- 
mixed ; mixture. 

"... there being a commixtlon of both In tbe 
whole, rather than adaptation or cement of tho one 
unto the other.’’— Broume: Vulgar Erroxsr*. 

f com- mix tiire, s. [Lat. commixt urn, from 
com = con, and murium = a mixing, a mixture ; 
commurium, sup. of commisceo = to mix to- 
gether : com =cum= together ; miscco=to mix.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tha act or process of mixing or incorpo- 
rating together ; raixiog, miogliug, conuuix- 
tion. 

" In the commixture of auy thing that to more oily 
or eweet, . . — Bacon : Mat. Biu. 

2. Tha mass resulting from tha act or pro- 
cess of commixing ; a mixture ; a compound. 

"All the circumstances and respect of religion and 
stato intermixed together In their commixtur*, . , ." 
— fi’otton. 

IL Scots Law: A method of acquiring pro- 
perty by blending different substances be- 
longing to different proprietors. ( Erskine .) 
(IFebsfer.) 

com -mod-ate, s. [Lst. commodatnm = a 
thing lent, a loan ; neut of co»i77UhlofU3, pa. 
par. of commodo = to lend.] 

Scots Law : A free loan. 


*■ com-mod-a -tlon, s. [Lat. commodatio, 
from commodus = fit, useful] Adaptation, 
adaptness, fitness, or appropriateness. 

com-mo de, s. [Fr.] 

*1. A kind of lady's head-dress in uae in 
the time of William 
aod Mary. 

" A commode is a 
frame of wire, two or 
three storiea high, 
fitted for the bead, or 
covered with tiffany 
or other thin sllka."— 

Ladies' Diet. (1694) 

2, A chest of 
drawers ; a bureau ; 
a night-stool 

"Old commodes of 
rudely carved oak, a 
discoloured gloss In a 
japan frame, a pon- 
derous arm-choir of 
Elizabethan fashion. . 
hk. lv., ch. x. 

* 3. A prostitute, a procuress. 

* corn-mode', a. [Lat. commodus.] Advanta- 
geous, useful, convenient, accommodating. 

** So, sir, am I not very commode to you? " 

Cibber: Provoked Butband, It. 

' com-mo de-ly, adv. [Eng. commode; -iy.J 
Conveniently. 

" It will fall In very commodely between my 
parties." — Walpole : Letters, li. 103. (Ziariei. ) 



* — Bulwer : Eugene Aram, 


com-mo'-di oub, a. [Low Lst. commodiosus ; 
Lat. commodus: cam — con ; modus — a mea- 
sure, a mode.] 

1. Suitable, fit, advantageous, useful ; suited 
to its purpose. 

" There In commodious shelter may we rest." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. Ill 

2. Roomy, not narrow or confined. 

•[ Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
modious and convenient: “Both these terms 
convey the idea of what ia calculated for the 
pleasure of a person. Commodious regards 
the physical condition, and convenience the 
mental feelings. That is commodious which 
suits one's bodily ease ; that is com*nienf 
which suits one’s purpose. A house, a ebair, 
is commodious: a time, an opportunity, a 
season, or the arrival of any person, is con- 
venient. A noise incommodes; the staying nr 
goiog of a person may inconvenience. A p< r- 
aon wishes to sit commodiously, and to be con- 
veniently situated for witnessing any spect-a 
de." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

com-mo -di-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. commodi- 
ous; - ly .] 

1. In a commodious manoer, conveoieot’-y, 
comfortably. 

*• %Ve need not tear 
To poos commodioiuly this life." 

Hilton P. L.. X. 1,088. 

2. Suitably ; in a manner adapted to a par- 
ticular purpose. 


f&te, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet. here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey — a. q.u = kw. 


commodiousness — common 
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cdm mo'-dl-ous-ness, 5. [Eng. commodi- 
ous; -ness.) 

1. The quality of being commodious ; con- 
venience. fitness, suitability. 

" Of cltlce, the grestneM and riches lucre (vse accord' 
lag to the comtm'dwumta of their illuatlou . . 

Sir Temp ft. 

2. lloominess. 


" ; . . temptatloa . . . *ticb u la common to man 

• • • COT% X« lo» 

2. Serving for the use, purposes, or advan- 
tage of all ; generally useful or serviceable. 

** May mix our a* he* In one common grate." 

I'vp* • Bvmtrt IlUut. bk. xxLU., L 105. 

3. Having no fixed or determinate owner or 
master ; open or free to all. 


com mod -1 t$r, s. [Kr. commodity ; Sp. como- 
didad ; Port. cummrAidtule ; Ital. cumoditd ; 
from Lat. commoditas, from commodus = con- 
venieut, fit.] 

* 1. Advantage, profit, accommodation, con- 
venience. 

" Till thl* ulv&nUfe, tbl* vll« drawing Mms, 

Tnla sway of motion, till* commodity." 

tihaketp. ; King John, IL 1 

V A commodity of lime : A convenient occa- 
sion or opportunity. (Sidney.) 

2. Anything which stTords advantage or 
convenience. 

" h bad been difficult to make *uch a mole where 
they had not so natural a commodity m the earth of 
Fuixuola, . . Additon : On Italy. 

3. Wares, merchandise, goods ; anything 
movable which is or can bo bought and sold. 

•’ While he governed, no prohibition, no duty, Ini. 

C 'ded the transit of commodity i from any part ox the 
liinU to any other."— Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. xllL 

t 4. A parcel or bale of goods. 

" Now Jove tu his next commotfUy of heir, send thee 
a beard." Shuketp . .- Twelfth Bight, HL L 

* 5. A prostitute. 

'* My lord, when shall we go to Chcapslde. and take 
njp comm odUlet Upon onr bfilel"~SAa*«/>. ; 2 Benry 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
modily, goods , merchandise, and wares : “ Com- 
modity is employed only for articles of the 
first necessity ; it is the source of comfort and 
object of Industry : goods is applied to every 
thing belonging to tradesmen, for which there 
is a stipulated value ; they are sold retail, and 
are the proper objects of trade : merchandize 
applies to what belongs to merchants ; it is 
the object of commerce: i cares are manufac- 
tured, and may be either goods or merchandize : 
a country has its commodities ; a shopkeeper 
hia goods; a merchant his merclunulizc; a 
manufacturer his wares. ” (Crabb: Eng. 

Synon.) 

com mo dor©, s. [Probably a corruption of 
Kp. comniendador =. commander * in Fr. (from 
Eng.) t commodore. J 
Nautical : 

1. Io the United States a commodore ranks 
higher than a captain and lower than a rear- 
admiral. In Euglnnd be commands a few 
ships when detached from the fleet. 

2. A title given in courtesy to the president 
of a yachting club, the senior esntain of a 
line of merchant vessels, and the senior 
captain of three or more ships of war when 
cruising together. 

3. The leading vessel of a fleet of merchant- 
men, from which the others take their course. 

•com mod u-la-tion, s. [Lat. commodu- 
latio, from coni = con, and modular =; to modu- 
late ; modulus = a little measure, dlrutn. of 
modus = a measure.] Agreement, proportion. 

**. . . that symmetry, Mid commodulntion, A* Vi- 
truvius call* It .' —Ilakewill . On Providence, p. Rtf. 

*©6m moigno (g silent), s. [0. Fr., from 
Low Lat cvmmonachus : com =s con, and menu- 
cAi<5=a monk.] A monk belonging to tho 
eame establishment. 

" lullYeil Abbot of Ccowland. with one Gilbert hi* 
enmmoigne, anil III other monk* . . SB den • on 

Drayton » Polyolb,, $ ll. 


"Commune things or cotuunebletea weren blyufuL" 
— Chaucer : Hocthiut. p. 13 . 

'• And ell that believed were together. And had all 
things Act* IL 44. 

4. Frequent, usual, often met with ; occur- 
ring frequently or ordinarily ; not rare or 
scarce — thus it becomes tha distinguishing 
name of some of the hest known varieties of 
plants. 


... the specie* which ere moat common, that (« 
Abound most in individuals, . . Darwin i Orlain 
Of Speclet (ed. mu), ch. 11., p. M. 

5. Of inferior character or quality. 

(1) Of persons : 

(a) Mean, poor, of low birth. 

'• The common )>oople are sometimes Inconstant ; for 
they «re humsn beingi."— J/*ica ulay : Diet. Eng., ch. v. 

(b) (Applied to s woman): A prostitute. 

(2) Of things: 

(o) Low, base, valueless, mean. 

“Thou pale and common drudge 'tween tusn and man." 

Shukesp. • JJcrch, of Von., ill. 2, 

(b) Obscene, lewd. 

•' Use their abuses la common house*.'— Shaken*. : 
Heat, for Meat. , U. L 


(c) In Script ure : Unclean. 

"'But the vok-e aiLswervd me Again from heaven, 
♦Vhat God bath clcHiiAod, that call not thou common 
—Actt xl. 9. 


6. Public. 


" Set me In the common stock*."— ShaUtp. .* Berry 
IVirei, lv. 5. 

II. Technically: 

I. Grammar: 


(1) Applied to nouns: Capable of being ap- 
plied to nil the individuals of a class, being 
common to them all, and not restricted in its 
application to any one or more iu particular. 
It is opposed to Proper (q.v.). 

(2) Applied to gender : Nouns which admit 
of being applied, without inflexion, to things 
of cither sex, as bird, friend, parent, &c., are 
said to be of the common gender. 

* (3) Applied to Lathi ami Greek verbs: 
Having both active and passive meaning. 

2. Ctassic Prosody: That may he short or 
long at will. 

3. Logic: Applied to terms or names, in op- 
posite oo to individual, singular, or proper. 
li Common-terms, therefore, are called 4 predi- 
cates, ‘ (viz. aflirmatively-predi cable,) from 
their capability of being affirmed of others : a 
singular- term, on the contrary, may be the 
subject of a proposition, but never the predi- 
cate, uuless it be of a negative proposition : 
(as, e.g., the first-born of Isaac was not Jacob) ; 
or, unless the subject and predicate be only 
two expressions for the same individual 
object, as in some of the above Instances.'’ 
(Whatcly: Elements of Logic, bk. i., § 6.) 

4. Anat. : In tho same sense as A. I. 


H Nerves of common sensation : For def. see 
extract. 


“The distinction which ha* been made between 
wens* of common and of special Mentation . Is Indicated 
by the fact, that while a stimulus to thw former canned 
j>aln. that to the latter gives ri»o to a peculiar or 
special sensation, as of light, sound, or taste.*— Todd A 
Iiotcman: Phytiol. A nat., vol. I., ch. lx., p. 333 . 

I. Music : [Common-chord. Common-time.] 

B. .4s adv. : Commonly, more then com- 
mon = more thon Is common. 


* c6m mo-Il'-tion, s. [Lot. com = con, and 
»n«>fifio=:a grinding ; molo =s tu grind.] A 
grinding together. 

"flupply the use of teeth by commolltton grinding, 
• ml compressing of their proper aliment,' ' — Drown* : 
Vulgar I.rrourt, bk. HI., ch. xxlL. 

com' mon, • com mun, * com-muno, 
• com on, * com-oun, ' com un, - com- 
ownc, * com yn, n. , adfv., & 3. [Fr. commim; 
bp. cornu ti; Ital. cornu ne ; from Lat. commtt- 
>iw, from com = cum, and munis *= obliging,] 
A, As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. (icneral ; jicrtalning or relating to all in 
general. 

"8i>atii and Holland . . . wera reconciled hy the 
nearness of the common dauger."— Jlacautay ; BUt 
Eng., oh. li. 

- ,i Fretpiently with the prep, to before the 
person or thing affeuted. 


"I am more thau common talL”— •Shaketp. ; At You 
Llkt It. i. 3. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

f 1. Tho generality, what Is usual or com- 
mon. 

*’ Your son 

Will . . . exceed the common." 

hhakcMii, : CorloL, It. L 

4 2. Tlie community at large, the commons 
(q.v.). (Commu.sk, 3.J 

“Now for to speke of the «w»un* "— Oowor, L JO. 

3. An open and (generally) unenclosed space, 
the use of which is not restricted to any indi- 
vidual, but is free to the public, nr to a certain 
number, ns, “The Commons," lu ltoston. Park 
Is a eimilnr public ejiace, 

T Commons, where not necessary for the 
heulth and recreation of the people, are a waste- 
ful method of using land ; it produces loss 


than if it were divided among different indi- 
vidual*. As population, therefore, increased, 
inclosures became necessary if the people 
were to be properly fed. Laws made for ita 
purpose were favourable to the lord of the 
manor. Hy the statute of Merton and other 
subsequent enactments (20 Hen. III. c. 4, 29 
Geo. II. c. 86, and 81 Geo. 11. c. 41) he might 
inclose as much of the waste as he pleased for 
tillage or for wood ground provided he left 
common sufficient for such as were entitled 
thereto. A multitude of other Inclosnre Acts 
followed, commencing with 41 Geo. 1 1 JL c. 109, 
and running down to 31 and 32 Viet. c. 89. 
Under these, in 1845, Commissioners, called 
Inclosure Commissioners, were appointed. 
( Inclosures.] It was calculoted in 1685 that 
of 37,000,000 seres of land existing iu Eng- 
land, about 18,000,000, or nearly the liaif, 
were moorland, forest, and fen. Up till 1845 
about 10,000,000 more acres were inclosed, 
bringing the total aggregate to 28,000,000 ; 
more than 1,000,000 have since been dealt 
with in a similar way. 

But within recent years a reaction against 
Inclosnre has set in among the inhabitants of 
the great cities and towns, to whom open 
space* within accessible distance arc essential 
for health and recreation. Nowhere has this 
necessity been more felt than in London, and 
in 1866 sn Act was passed for the improve- 
ment, protection, and management of the 
commons near the metropolis, while in 1878, 
tha Metropolitan Board of Works were autho- 
rised to secure commons where opportunity of- 
fered near tbc metropolis. The great wooded 
common, known as Epping Forest, gained from 
the lords of the manors and others by a deci- 
sion of the Master of the Bolls on loth Nov., 
1874, was transferred to the Corporation of 
the City of London, wbo had been the suc- 
cessful litigants, and after an arbitrator had 
settled all claims. Queen Victoria dedicated it 
on the 6th May, 1S82, to the use of the peopla 
for ever. 

“ Hoimalow Heath, on th® great Western Bond, and 
Finchley Common, ou the great Northern Road, were 
perhaps the most celebrated ot these spots." — Mo- 
ca ulay : BUt. Eng., ch. Hi. 

II. Low : The right of enjoying sny privilege 
la common with others ; a community of in- 
terest ur right. This may be of many kinds, 
as, common of custom — the right to take wood 
for fuel or repairs ; common of estovers = the 
right of taking wood for fuel or for domestic 
purposes ; common of pasture — the right of 
turning out s certain number of cattle to pas- 
ture on certain common lands : it is usually 
of three kinds — apjirndant (when the right is 
supposed to have belonged to the house from 
time immemorial, because the house was 
within the manor), n jrpurtenanl (when the 
right li8s become annexed to the house either 
hy gift or purchase, or in some other way), 
and in gross (when the right belongs to a 
person to turn out on the common, and does 
not belong to any house nr land); common 
of piscary = a right of fishing iu wntera be- 
longing to another ; and common of turbary 
= the right of digging turf on the lands of 
another. 

U Free common over the vicinage is when tha 
wastes of the manor join, and there Is no 
feneo between them, the beasts of the com- 
mon of ooo manor being allowed to stray oa 
the wastes of the other manor. 

D. In special phrases : 

1. Above the common ; Superior to the gene- 
rality, better than nsusl. 

2. Brethren of the Common Lot: 

Ch. Hist. : One of tlie names given to tho 
Brethren of Social Life, a seet which nrosa 
In the 14th century. [Social.) 

3. By common : Extraordinary, unusual, out 
of the common. (.SoofWi.) 

4. Disturbance of common : [Disturbance.) 

5. 7n com mon : 

(1) Ordinary Language: 

(a) To Ihj cloyed or participated in equally 
with another or others. 

“. . . children or wrvAnts could not cut tb* moAt 
which their Lither or wiuiter h«d provided for them 
in common, . . .“—JLockc. 

(b) Affecting or characterizing equally, or to 
an equal degree. 

“. . . they had nothin# hut their Wlii^’lim <n oom- 
mow,"— Macaulay . But. Lng., ch. xv. 

(c) Equally, commonly, Indiscriminately. 

“ 1x»ve site crl »iene creaturea 
In rornmun*, ech limn other.* 

Lang land : P. Plowauin, 4,830. 


b&l. btfr; P^Ttt, Jbfrl; cat, coll, chorus. 9hin, bon©h; go, gom : thin, this: stn. as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph = L 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -$ion = zhua. -tlons, aious, -clous = shus, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, dcL 
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common 


(d) Followed by tbo prep, with before the 
person or tiling equally affected. 

“. . . having that In common with dictionaries, . . ." 
— ArbuthtioC : TaUc* of Ancient Coin*. Weights, und 
Mramrtu 

(2) Law: 

(a) Uolding or participating In any right 
equally with others. 

•’Tenants (n common are such as hold hy several 
and distinct titles, but by unity of possession.*— 
Blaekttone. 

(b) Held in coraniunity with others. 

" Estates may be held io four different ways : in 
severalty. Ill joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in 
Cotnnusti.'—Blackttone. 

*G. / r» the common of: In debt or onder an 
obligation to. 

7. Out of the common : Extraordinary, uncoin- 
mon, unusual. (Generally used ia a commend- 
atory sense) 

8. Tenants in common : 

Law: Tenants who hold by several aod 
distinct titles but by unity of possession 

9. To make coimnon cause with: To join or 
league oneself with ; to make the cause of 
another one's own. 

10. To quite a common or comoun : To re- 
quite, to settle accounts with one, to repay. 
(Generally iu a bad sense.) (Scotch.) 

H A thing Is said to be good one's common 
when one is under great obligations to do it ; 
to be ill one's common, wheu one, from the 
peculiar obligations he lies under, ought to 
act a very different part. (Scotch.) 

IT Crahb thus discriminates between com- 
mon, ordinary, mean, and vulgar: *’ Familiar 
use reuders things common, imlgar, and orcri- 
7i ary; but what is mean is so of itself: the 
common, vulgar, and ordinary, are therefore 
frequently, though not always, mean ; aod on 
the coutrary what is mean is not always com- 
mon, vulgar , or ordinary; cousequeatly, in 
the primitive sense of these words, the tirst 
three are not strictly synonymous with the 
last: monsters are common in Africa; vulgar 
reports are little to be relied on. . . . Com- 
mon is opposed to rare and relined : vulgar to 
polite and cultivated : ordinary to the dis- 
tinguished : mean to the noble ; a common 
miod busies itself with common objects ; iml- 
par habits are easily contracted from a slight 
intercourse with vulgar people ; an ordinary 
person is seldom associated with elevation of 
character; aod a mean appearance is a cer- 
tain mark of a degraded condition, if not of a 
degraded mind.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

common assurances. 

Law : The legal evidences assuring one that 
his property lias been transferred to him. 
This may be done by deed, by record, by 
special custom, or by' devise throngh means 
of a will, not operative till after the testator’s 
death. 

common bail, «. 

Law : [Bail.] 


common-council, a. 

1. The governiog body of a city, corporate 
town or borungh, empowered to make rules 
and regulations for the due administration of 
municipal affaire. 

In this country. Its composition Is variable. 
Thus the name may be applied to the siagle 
body (as a board of aldermen), or to the aggre- 
gate bodies In which this power is vested, or 
again to the lower branch of the legislative 
tody; as In Philadelphia, where the title is 
restricted to the second of the two city councils, 
the first being termed the Select Couucil (q.v.). 

2. A meeting of such governing body. 

common-councilman, s. A member of 
the common -council of a city or corpo rate town. 

common-count, a. [Count.] 

common-crier, a. A public or town 
crier. 

common - divisor, *. [Common-mea- 
sure.] 

common-fine, s. 

Law: A small sum of money paid to tha 
lords by the residents ia certain leets. 
(Wharton.) 

•common-hackneyed, o. JIade com- 
moa by excessive familiarity. 

” Had I so lavish of my presence bean. 

So common-hackney d In the eyes of men." 

Bhaketp, : 1 Henry IV., UL L 

• common-house, s. A meeting-place, 
a rendezvous. 

” Look you bo at the common-home to-morrow."— 
Locrine. in 2. 

common informer. 

Law: [Informer.] 

common intendment or Intent. 

[Intendment.] 

common-joists, s. pi. Joists ia single 
naked flooring to which the boards arc fixed. 
Such joists are also called boarding-joists , and 
should not exceed one foot apart. 

common jury, s. A jury retained by 
the sheriff, according to the directions of the 
statute 8 Geo. II., c. 25, to try not one case 
but all that are for trial at that assize. 
[Jury.] 

common-law, s. The unwritten law, 
consisting of those customs aod usages which 
have, hy long prescription and immemorial 
usage, obtained the binding force of lawa. It 
Is distinguished from statute-law (q.v.), which 
derives its authority from acts of Parliament. 

common-lawyer, *. One skilled in or 
practising common -law. 

“ Canonists, civilian*, and common-integer i do all 
admit this distinction. — SpefmiiH. 


4 common bar, s. 

Law: A bar to an action for trespass, pro- 
duced by the allegation that the place oa 
which he was alleged to have trespassed was 
bis own. It was called also Bar at large aod 
Blank bar . (IFftarton.) 

common barretor. [Barretor.] 

common barretry. 

Law: [Barretry.] 

common bench, a. 

Law : The same as Common Pleas. 

Court of Common Bench : The same as the 
Court of Common Pleas. It was so called be- 
cause the suits of common people were there 
tried. 


common-measure, a 

Arith. : The measure of two numbers. Thus 
2 is a measure of 6 and 24, that is, it can divide 
each of them without a remainder, thus— 


If Greatest common measure: The largest 
number which wall divide two others without 
leaving a remainder. Thus 4 is the greatest 

12 

common measure of 12 and 1G, for — = 8, 

lf5 = 4. If any greater number than 4 be 
4 

used as the divisor there will be a remainder, 
12 16 4 

thus 6 =2. but — = 2-g- . 

common multiple, «. [Multiple.] 


common centring, e. 

Building: Such as is constructed without 
trusses, but haring a tie-heam at Its ends. 
Also that employed in straight vaults. 

common-chord, s. 

Music: A note accompanied by its major or 
minor 3rd aod perfect 5th. [Harmony.] In 
thorough bass, the figure 8, a sharp, flat or 
natural, as the case may be, or the absence of 
any letter, character, or figure, denotes the 
common chord of the bass note. When there 
is more than one chord on the same bass note, 
the common chord is figured i. (Stainer & 
Barrett.) 


common nuisance. 

Law: [Nuisance.] 

common people, 9. pi The artizans 
and labourers, the maaual labourers. 

•’King In his Natural and Political Conclusions 
roughly estimated the common peojAe of England at 
eso.ooo families. Of these families 4n'.0-*i. according to 
him. ate animal food twice a week. The remaining 
440,000 ate it not at all, or at most not oftener than 
once a w eek." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng. . ch. lit 

common petiole, s. 

Bot. : The principal, leaf-stalk in a com- 
pound leaf. The others are called partial 
leaf-stalks. (Treas. of Bot.) 


toommon pitch, «. 

Arch . ; A term applied to a roof in which the 
length of the rafters is about three-fourths of 
the eutire span. 

common-place, a. & a. [Commonplace.] 

“Thou unoAiumlng common-place 
Of nature with that homely lace. 

And yet with something of a grace." 

Wordru’ortA : Jo tKm Daily. 

common-placed, pa. par. or a. [Com- 
monplace, t.j 

Common-Pleas, e. The king’s court 
loog held in Westminster Hall, but anciently 
movable. Gwin observes that until after the 
granting of the Magna Charta, there wewi but 
two courts, the Exchequer and the King’s 
Bench, so called because it followed the king' 
but, upoQ the grant of that charter, the Court ot 
Common Pleas was erected and settled at West- 
minster. All civil causes, both real and parr 
eonal. were formerly tried in this court, 
according to the strict laws of the realm ; and 
Fortescue represents it as the only court for 
real causes. Courts of Comoiou Pleas exist io 
tbo several states of the American t’uiou, their 
jurisdiction being coq fined to civil case*, in dis- 
tinctiuQ to the courts of crimiual jurisdiction. 

Common-Prayer, *. 

• K Public worship. 

2. The liturgy or form of public prayer pre- 
scribed to be used in the services of the 
Church of England. 

H Book of Common-Prayer : [Peayxr.] 

common-rafter, s. One in a roof to 

which tbe boarding or lathing is attached, 

common receptacle. 

Bot. : The surface from which the Inflor- 
escence springs iu composite or similar plant S l 
I t may be flattened out into a capitulum, or 
swollen into a more or less hemispherical 
liypanthodium, or separate flowers may be 
buried in the fleshy receptacle, in which ease 
it becomes a camaothium as iu Dorstcuia. 

common recovery. 

Law: [Recovery.] 

common reservoir. 

Elect . : A name applied to the earth, because, 
being a good conductor of electricity, it draws 
it off from every electrified cooductor which 
is not insulated, and teuds, unless other 
causes operate with counteractiug effect, to 
diffuse the electricity thus obtained through 
the whole extent of the globe. 

common-roofing, a. A roofing which 
consists of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the purlieus in a stroagly framed 
roof. 

common salt, s. 

Chen i. : Chloride of eodium (q.v.). See aleo 
Salt. 

common seal, a. A seal used by a cor- 
pora tio a as a symbol of their being incor- 
porated 

common-sense, t. & cl 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Originally signified a common internal 
eease, and what may be perhaps termed a 
collective sense, formed by the union of the 
five special ones, which were supposed to meet 
at some point in the body, as the radii of a 
circle converge to and uuite in its centre 

“That there Is some particular or restrained *e*t of 
the common te me is au opinion that eveu old philo- 
sophers and physicians are agreed upon. And it is an 
ordinary comparison amongst them that the external 
senses and the common settle. considered together, are 
like a circle with five lines drawn from the circumfer- 
ence to the centre. Wherefore, as it has lieen obvious 
for them to find out particular organs for the external 
lenses, eo they have also attempted to assign some 
distinct part of the body to te on organ of the cum mm 
trust : that is to say, as they discovered sight to be 
seated in the eye. hearing In the ear. smelling lo the 
nose. Ac., so they conceived that there ia some part of 
the body wherein seeing, hearing and all other percep- 
tions meet together, os the tines of a circle in the 
centre; and that there the soul does also Jadge and 
discern of the difference of the objects of the outward 
senses."— Henry More : JmmorUHityctfthe AoutvoL iii., 
ch. 13* (JVffJIcA.) 

2. The modicum of sense or understanding 
possessed by people in general ; the power 
supposed to be possessed by people in general 
of deciding simple questions accurately ; the 
common judgment of mankind. 


fate, fS.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po^, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sa, oe = e. ey=»a. qu = kw. 
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'• Hu aim wtu mischief, ami hi* zeal pretence, 
ilia ipeech rebellion ngiihut common teitie. 

Cowper: Hope, 

II. Mental p hit. : When Berkeley, carrying 
ont tlie system of idealism, had ahown that 
on the principle which is laid down, tho 
existence of tho material world could not lie 
proved, and llume carried Berkeley’s scepti- 
cism to a yet greater length, the Rev. Dr. 
Held, Prof, of Mental Philosophy in King s 
College, Aberdeen, built up a system designed 
to he antagonistic to this sceptical one, in 
what he called common-sense. Tho tlrat prin- 
ciples of belief which all ordinary men, not 
idiots or lunatics, accept undmibtingly, were 
assumed to be axiomatic, and became tho 
foundation of a system of mental philo- 
aopliy. Dugald Stewart, holding essentially 
tho same views as Reid, thought the term 
common-sense an unhappy one, and substi- 
tuted for it ” the fundamental laws of human 
belief.” 

B. As adjective : 

Of a view, £c. : Such a one as an ordinary 
person of sound judgment would take. 

common sergdant, s. A judicial officer 
appointed hy the Corporation of London as 
an assistant to the Recorder. 

common sewer, s. A sower through 
which the whole aewnge of a city, town, or 
village passes. 

common time, s. 

Music : Time with two beats in a bar or»any 
multiple of two beats in n bar. The heats may 
be of the value of any note or rest or compound 
of notes nud rests, providing the sum required 
by the time sign be exactly contained in each 
bar. Common time is of two kinds, simple 
and compound. Simple common time is that 
which includes four beats in a bur, or any 
division of that number, or square of the 
number or its divisions. The signs used to 
express simple common time are the following : 

17 *> I* 4 » a. an( l the characters 0 and (j*. 

In theso 9 igns the upper figure denotes the 
quantity of notes required in the bur, and the 
lower figure the quality of the notes. Com- 
pound common-time is expressed by the signs 
?. 2. V. auch signs meaning two or four beats 
of three crotchets or quavers to each beat. 
[Time.) (Stainer emd Barrett.) 

common vouchee, s. 

Laui: [Vouch kb,] 

• com mon, * com oun, * com-ouno, 

* com une, v.t. & i. [Common, a.; Com- 
mune, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make common, to give a part In, to 
ahare, to communicate. 

'* Hnrli ft* 1 hail© *«iic and Inul In dyuer*© book**, I 

r deni mid . . . comoun to other© men."- TYwirn. 
10. 

2 To discuss. 

“Whore no reaon may bo comimorf." — Gower, 1. Oft. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To converse, talk, commune. 

"Comossne or talk© with another In cuinpany, or 
feluw*ho|w. Community.* — Prompt. Para. 

“With niche horn llkcth to commie."— Gower, I. 04 . 

2. To havo a common right or ahare with 
others. 

3. To participate In, to share in. 

*• Liu-rU-a, I mint common with your grief." — 
Shakes) j. ; Uambt. Iv. 6. 

* 4. To board or live in community. 

** In tlio»o place* it 1* probable thoy not only lived, 
hnt aim* commonml loguther upon mieh provlulona ** 
wvro provided for them at tho dlrvetlon of their 
president.''— W’heisttey; Schools of tht Prophets; A'crm. 
(OVimf. 1721). p. 13. 

c6m mon-a-blc, a. [Eng. common ; -nWc.] 
• 1 . Of hind: Held in common. (Baron.) 

2. Of animals: Such as are needful for tho 
ploughing or manuring of land, aueh as horses, 
oxen, cows, and sheep. ( Blackslone .) 

com mon ago, > [Eng, comwtoa ; -age.] 

], Gen. : A right of using nny thing in com- 
mon with others. 

2. Spec. : The right of pasturing eattlo on a 
common, 

"Thoy have wronged poor people of their mmnwn. 
apt. which of right belonged to them.**— /■'utter ; Jlolu 
&tat*. pi aw. 

3. The commonalty, or body of commouurs, 
collectively. 


com-mon-al-ty, * com-mon-AT-i-ty, 

* com-on-alte, * com-mun-al-l-te, 

* com-yn-al-te, s. [Fr. comma nantc, from 
Low Lat. communalitas, from Lat. communis 
— common.] 

* 1. A common wealth, n community. 

“To the vbo and profit of the seyd c omynalte.”— 
Eng. GUtU, p. 830. 

t 2. The Commons. 

" Cit. Agulust him 'first : he's a very dog to the com- 
mmuilty: —Shaketp. ; Cor tolanut, L l. 

* 3. Community, common ownership or 
participation. 

“And melancholy Fear sulnlued by Faith ; 

Of l>1e**«d consolation* In diatresa: 

Of moral strength, and Intellectual power ; 

Of Joy in widest commonalf >/ spread." 

U'ordiu’orlA Jicclute. 

* 4. The generality, the bulk of mankind, 
people in general. 

“ I myself too will use the secret acknowledgment 
of the commonalty, beariog record of the God of gods.” 
— /looker. 

5. The common people of England or any 
other country; commoners as opposed to 
the nobility. 

“The civil state consists of the nobility and the 
commonalty." — Blackstone : Comm-nt., bk. L, cit. IX 

* com' mon -ance, $. [Eng. common, and 

sutb -a ?icr.) 

Law : The body of commoners or tenants 
who have the right of common, 

com raon-cr, s. [Eng. common; -er.] 

1. Of common ground:* 

* 1 .Lit. : Ono who shares with others a 
right to common ground. 

" Much good land might he gained from forests and 
chases . . . and from other commonable places, so as 
always there be a due care taken that the poor com- 
moner* have no injury by such Improvement —//oron. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Cen. : Ono who shares anything with 
another. (Fuller.) 

* (2) Spec. : A prostitute. (Shakesp.) ( 

II. Of the House of Commo/is: A member of 

the llonse of Commons. * 

III. Of social rank : One of the conlmonnlty, 
one who even if titled does not belong to the 
peerage. 

IV. Of University rank: A student in Ox- 
ford University who is not dependent for sup- 
port on the foundation of any college, but 
pays his way independently. 

* com-mon-er-ess, s. (Eug. commoner ; 
-css. ] Tlie wife ol u commoner. 

“Peer*, commoners nud couuscl. peeresses, com- 
monerestrt, ami the numerous indefinites crowded 
©very part ” — -1/ad. D'Arblay ; Diary, v. 107. 

* com mon-ing, * com-on-lngo, * com- 
ownlngc, *comynyng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Common, v.] 

A. A: B, -4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

“As thes kynges lo ccunsell were comjnyng to- 
gedur."— Hestr. of Troy, 12,040. 

C, J.v substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Intercourse, dealing, conversation. [Com- 

MUNfNO.] 

2. Communion, participation, 

“ Whor It Is not the caweriinp© of Crlstis Ldode?"— 
Wyclgfa : i Cor. x. 10. 

II. Law : Commonage, the right of pasturage 
on a common. 

* com mon' ish, v.t . [Ut. pref. com, and 
Eug. monish (q.v.).] To warn, to admonish. 
(iVhitukcr, Disp. on Script., p. tiGl.) 

com mon-ish, a. [Eng. common: -ish.) 
Rather common. 

* com-mon-i -tlon, s. [Lat. commonitio. 
from cvmmoneo = to wnm, to admonish.] A 
warning, advice, or monition. 

* edm mon -I-tlvc, n. [Formed by analogy 
as if from a Lut. commoatfii'ws, from eommoiuo 
= toudmonisb, to warn.] Containing admoni- 
tion or wanting ; monitory. 

“Who*© cross wa* only rommemor.it! ro, and com- 
monlttr r, . . ."—/!/». Hall : Hem., p. 14. 

' com mond-tor-y, n. k s. [Lat. commani- 
tonus, from comnmn^o = to warn, to admonish.] 

A. As adj. : Warning, admonishing, eom- 
momtive. 

B. As subst. : A monition, a warning, an 
admonition. (IFAftaArr ; I lisp. onScrip., p. S.) 


com -mon-ly, * com-mune-Iiche, • com- 
oun-li, # com-un-llch, " com-yn-Iicho, 

adv. [Eng. common ; -fy.] 

* 1. In common, alike. 

“Ood that ou* Iliad 0 all© comunlicht to hli anil©- 
ness©.'— Ayenbitt, p. 143. 

*2. Iii coinmoD, familiarly, intimately, 
aociably. 

“And with great Joy Into that city wend. 

A* commonly a* Irend doe* with bis trend." 

Spentrr: P. Q., L. x. 68. 

3. Generally, frequently, usually, widely, 
freely. 

’’ That man, It was commonly said, has never wanted, 
and never will want, an expedient."— Macaulay . HUt. 
Eng., ch. xxlll. 

4. Poorly, meanly. 

H Crabb thus discriminates hetween com- 
monly, frequently , usually, and generally: 
° What is ommonly done is an action common 
to all ; what is generally done is the action of 
the greatest part; what is frequently done la 
either the action of many, or an action many’ 
times repeated by the same person ; what is 
usually done is done regularly by one or many. 
Commonly is opposed to rarely ; generally and 
frequently lo occasionally or seldom ; usually 
to casually ; men commonly judge of others by 
themselves ; those who judge by the mere 
exterior are generally deceived ; but notwith- 
standing every precaution, one is frequently 
exposed to gross frauds ; a man of business 
usually repairs to his counting-house every 
day at a certain hour.” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

com mon ness, s. [EDg. common ; 

* 1. The state or quality of being common 
or shared in common ; equal partieipotion. 

“Nor can the commonncsi of the guilt obviate tho 
censure, . . Gcrremmertf of ih« Tongue. 

2. The state or quality of being of frequent 
occurrence ; frequency. 

3. The quality of being common or well- 
kDown ; triteness, commonplaceness. 

“Blot out that maxim, r« nclunt diu tnaJe ad ml - 
nittrnri : tbo cammotuiM makes me not know who Is 
the author . . Swirt. 

4. The state or quality of being of a common 
character ; meanness. 

com -mon-pIa 9 C, a. & a. [Eng. common, and 
place,] 

A. ^4s substantive : 

1. An ordinary or compion topic or subject; 
a general idea. 

*2. A commonplace-book. 

“This being read both In his [Peter Martyrs] com- 
monplares, and on th© first to the Cormtldtuia."— 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 

3. An ordinary or common remark (in a 
contemptuous sense) ; a platitude, a truism. 

“ He learned by rot© those common placet which alt 
sects repent »o fluently when they are eudurmg opiuea- 
slou, and forget so easily when they are able to re- 
taliate it," — Macaulay Hitt. Eng., cn. Iv. 

B, As adj. : Common, ordinary, trivial, trite. 

“ Evory fool, who ilottcru* away bin whole lime la 
nothings, utters soma trite commonplace neiitmico, to 
prove the value and fiectness of timo."— Lord Chester- 
field : Letters. 

commonplace-book, s. a book in 
which short extracts or tilings to be remem- 
bered are arranged under general heads. 

“I tunml to luy comman/>{ric«-©oot, and found hit 
case under the Word ’coquett©."— Tatfor. 

” com -mon-plase, v. t. & i. [Common- 
place, s, j 

A. Trans. : To reduce to or range under 
general heads. 

*' I do not apprehend any difficulty In collecting and 
common pbicijtff an universal hlalory from tbo hl*to- 
riau*."— Pel ton. 

B, Intrans. : To mako usu of or indulge In 
commonplaces or platitudes. 

" Fur the goo<l that com*** of particular and select 
committee* and commit* ions, 1 need not common- 
place, for your luajoat) hath found the good «>f them." 
— Bacon : llor** ; To King Jamet, rl. 251. {Lithnrn.) 

t c5m m 6 n-pln, 90 ‘-n 6 s 3 , s [Eng. common - 
place; -ms3.J The quality of being common* 
placo or common ; ordinariness. 

“Our Vicar . . . happen* to I* rattier drowsy ami 
ovon depressing In flip monotony of hi* comnwm- 
plncenttt." — /Hack : Adventures Phaeton, ch xix. 

com mon^, s. pi. [From common, ndj., snd 
s, the sign of the pi.] 

• 1. The people who had a right to sit or a 
right to vote for representatives in the House 
or Commons. 


The com motst cons l*t of all *uch men of j>roj>crty 
In tho kingdom a* have not tenit In tho House of 
Lonlt, every one of which haa a voice In parliament. 


N>U, p<5ilt, J<^1; cat, 9elL chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect. Xenophon, e^clst. -Ihg, 

-clan, tlnn = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhiia. -tious, -sious, -clous =. shus. -bio, -<Uo, Ac. = hel, d^L 
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co mm on strata — commotion 


either personally or hy his representatives ."— Black 
ctone: Comment., bk. L, cb. 2. (Bee also the example 
under 2.) 

2. All who are under the rank of peers 
without reference to their voting privileges. 

" Tho word commons lu its present ordinary signifi- 
cation comprises all the people who are under the rank 
of peers, without any regard to property, hut upon a 
future occasion I shall endeavour to prove that in its 
original signidcatloo it was confined to those only who 
had a right to sit or a right to vote for representatives 
to the house of commons."— BBicktt one : Comment., 
bk. 1., cii. 2, (note). 

3. The House of Commons. 

4. A ration or allowance of food. 

*1 To hi or “ short commons” : To be scantily 
provided. 

H (1) Doctors’ Commons: {Doctors’ Com- 
mons.] 

(2) House of Commons : 

(a) Definition : That one of the two Houses 
of Parliament which consists of representa- 
tives duly elected according to law in pre- 
scribed numbers hy the burgh, county, and 
university constituencies of the United King- 
dom. The name Commons is given to its 
members to distinguish them from the peers 
of the United Kingdom who sit in the House 
of Lords. 

(b) History : The earliest traces of the House 
of Commons are in a.d. 1265. The year pre- 
viously (on May 12, 1264), Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, who was of French origin 
but brother-in-law to King Henry III., de- 
feated his sovereign at the Battle of Lewes, 
and made him prisoner. In 1265 the victor 
Issued writs in the King’s name requiring each 
sheriff of a county to return to a parliament 
which he proposed to hold, two knights for 
the shire under his jurisdiction, two citizens 
for each city within its limits, and two bur- 
gesses for each borough. A parliament of lords 
and other dignitaries had existed previously ; 
county representatives may occasionally have 
aat almost from the commencement of the 13th 
century, and an assembly of knights and bur- 
gesses, nickoamed the Mad Parliament, had 
met in a. d. 125S, but no writs are extant before 
De Montfort’s, summoning the representatives 
of cities and boroughs to attend. The Parlia- 
ment thus called together met in London on 
the 22nd January, 1265, but on the 4th August 
De Montfort was slain at the battle of Eves- 
ham, and the royal government restored. The 
victory was obtained for the king mainly 
through the military ability of Prince Edward, 
afterwards King Edward I., who, at least as 
early as 1294, i.e., the 22nd year of his reign, 
himself called together a parliament of the ( 
De Montfort type The borough representa- 
tives were 246, those from the counties or shires 
74. Under Edward 111. these numhers had 
altered to 282 and 74. Each place represented 
sent two members, without reference to its 
population. Thera was universal suffrage ; 
numbers required no property qualification, 
and were paid. In the eighth year of Henry VI. 
the county franchise was narrowed in its oper- 
ation, no one now beiog allowed to vote unless 
he possessed freehold worth 40 shillings, a 
sum the purchasing power of which would 
have been about the equivalent of £12 at the 
beginning of the ISth century, and £20 at the 
commencement of the 19th. The Act 23 
Hen. VI. c. 14, made it an indispensable 
qualification for election as a member of Parlia- 
ment that the person should be a knight, or 
eligible to be one, by which was meant that 
he should have a freehold of £40 a year. 
James I., hy his royal prerogative, conferred 
two members on the University of Oxford 
and the same number on that of Cambridge. 
All along till the revolution of 16SS, efforts 
were made insidiously to reduce, or, if not, 
theu at least to damage, thehurgh representa- 
tion. But in 1694, the 6 and 7 William and 
Mary, c. 2, enacted that Parliaments in future 
ahould be triennial, an alteration which much 
tended to render the House of Commons 
independent of the royal authority. A similar 
Act had heen passed in 1641, but repealed in 
1664. The Act 9 Queen Anne, c. 5, established 

a landed property qualification for members, 
whether for counties or boroughs, and by the 
1st George 1., passed in 1716, the Septennial 
Act was established which made the legal 
duration of a parliament seven instead of three 
years. It is still in force. At the beginning 
of the ISth century, England and Wales had 
513 members of Parliament. The union with 
Scotland in 1707 added 30 county and 15 
borough members to the House of Commons, 
that with Ireland on January 1, 1801, 64 for 


counties, 35 for cities, and one for Dublin 
University. This made up the entire repre- 
sentation of the United Kingdom to 658, a 
number which has since been nominally pre- 
served, though the suspension of writs in 
individual constituencies for proved flagrant 
bribery has occasionally slightly reduced the 
number. For the sweeping changes of the 
distribution of political power produced in 
1832 and 1867 by the transference of members 
from small and decaying places to important 
and rising burghs or sections of counties, aee 
Reform bjll8. 

(c) Present state : A parliament cannot spring 
into life by any effort of its own : it requires 
to be summoned by the Sovereign. During 
an interregnum a Convention Parliament, 
sometimes called simply a Convention, can do 
so, and has done it twice in English history, 
once in 1660, the other time iu 1688. [Con- 
vention.] The persons entitled to appear as 
members of the House of Commons and of 
Parliament are those who have been elected 
by the registered electors of the several par- 
liamentary constituencies, and have taken an 
oath or made an affirmation of loyalty, &c., 
in the normal way. 

The House of Commons is presided over by 
a Speaker. [Speaker.] The first one, called 
Peter De La Mere, was elected in a.d. 1377. 
Most of the important legislation which ema- 
nates from the Imperial Parliament lias its 
origin in the House of Commons. For the 
several stages through which a bill proposing 
some legislative change must pass before be- 
coming law, see Bill and Act. For the 
privileges of Members of Parliament, see 
Members. By the Septennial Act [1.] a Par- 
liament which has escaped what may be 
termed a violent end, dies a natural death iu 
seven years. [Septennial.] A general elec- 
tion of representatives to serve iu the new 
House of Commons, then takes place [Elec- 
tion], and when a new Parliament assembles, 
the, House of Lords, as an essential part of the 
complex machinery, is also summoned to meet. 

• But few parliaments die a natural death. 
When the Ministry is defeated on what they 
deem a vital point, and they are of opinion 
that the country agrees with them and not 
with their adversaries, the Sovereign generally 
receives and acts upon the advice to dissolve 
Parliament, an act which formally submits to 
the judgment of the constituencies the dis- 
puted point which caused the ministerial crisis. 
[Dissolution.] When a parliament only ad- 
journs, on resuming its sittings, it takes up 
its business where it was left off, but when 
prorogued the Session is held to be at an end, 
and most of the business has to begin anew. 
[Adjournment, Parliament, Prorogation.] 

* com mon-stratc, v.t. [Lat. commonstratus, 
pa. par. of common stro = to point out.] To 
teach, to demonstrate. 

“ Commorutrate. To teach." — Cocker am. 1626. 


* com' mon-tie, *com-moun tic, * com- 
oun-te, * com -une-te, s. [Community.] 

1. A community. 

"The knygbtia of the c omunete."— Depot, of Rich. II., 
p. 2S. 

2. The common people, the commons. 

"The comoHjjfe may not atey up into the hll of 
Synay. " - Wy cliff e : Exod. xix. 23. 

3. A conun on. (Scotch.) 

4. Community, common possession. (Acts 
Ja. VI.) 


5. A right of pasturaga in common with 
others. (Scotch . ) 

6. Jurisdiction nr territory. (Scotch.) 


t com mon weal, com-mon weal, s. 

[Eng. common, and trad.] 

1. (As fico bule pendent words) : The common 
good. 

2. (The two words united into one) : The same 
as Commonwealth. 2. (1.). 


com -mon- wealth, com-mon wealth, s. 

[Eng. common, aud wealth.] 

I. Gen. (Of both forms): The state or pros- 
perity of a country without any reference to 
the form of government under which it may 
be at the time. 


■ - - not barelr to advantage hie constituents hut 
the common tcealth.” — Blackstonc : Comment., bit. i., 
ch. It. 


2. Spec. (Of the form commonwealth) : 

(1) 7a the abstract : The republican form of 
government* 

(2) In the concrete : The period in the history 


of England during which the Parliamentary 
army and the Protector Oliver Cromwell 
exercised the power of government. King 
Charles I. was beheaded on January 30th, 
1649 ; but if the commencement of the Com- 
monwealth be deferred to the time when 
Oliver Cromwell became Protector, then its 
beginning was not till December 10th, 1053. 
It received an all but fatal blow by the death 
of its great chief, September 3rd, 1058. On 
April 22nd, 1659, Richard Cromwell, his in- 
competent son and successor, resigned, and 
on May 29th, 1660, Charles II. was restored to 
the throne. 


commonwealth’s man, s. One who 

favoured or supported the government esta- 
blished by Oliver Cromwell after the execu- 
tion of Charles I. 

*’• . . the »on of a commonwca r thtman of the sumo 
n&me, . . . ’—Johnson : Life tff Parnell. 

com -mor-an^e, *com~mdr an-^y, i. 

[Lat. commorans , pr. par. of commoror — to 
dwell, to live.] . 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A residence or abode ; a 
dwelling-place. 

”■ • • the province ■where be hu his abode and com- 
morancy " — Aylifft : Parergon. 

2. American. Law: Residence temporarily 
or for a short time. (Webster.) 


com mor-ant, a. & s. [Lat. commorans.) 

A. As adjective ; 


* 1. Ord. Lang. : Dwelling or residing. 

"The ablK.t may demand and recover his monk, that 

Is commnrant and residing in another monastery 
Aylijfe: Parergon. 

t 2. American Laic: Inhabiting or occupy- 
ing temporarily. (Rc&ster.) 

* B. As subst. : A resident, a dweller. 


I never heard a respomleut better hunted in all 
my time that I was a vommorant in Cambridge."— 
Packet : Life of M't // in ms, L 32. 


com-mor-a'-tion, s. [Lat. commoratio, 
from commoror = to dwell, to reside.] The 
act of residing or living, residence. 


wi ms commoratian amongst 
Elisha Healing the Waters. 




* com mor -i-ent, a. [Lat. commoricns , pr. 
par. of commoner = to die together : com = 
cum = with ; morior = to die ; mors = death.] 
Dying together with or at the same time as 
another. (Sir G. Buck.) 

* com-mor se, s. [Lat. commorsus, pa. par. 
of commordeo = to bite, to gnaw.] Remorse, 
p‘ty. 

"Yet doth calamity attract commorse.”— Haniet : 
Civil Wars, bk. L 


com-moth-er, s. [See def.] A corrupted 
pron. of Godmother (q.v.). [Commere, 
Gammer.] 

* com mo -tlon, v.i. [Commotion, s.] To 
move about, to he disturbed. 


"He felt Itcommofion a little and upbraid him.'— 
•iVcufn? ; Lenten Stuff e. 

com-mo -tlon, s. [Lat. commotio, from com- 
motits, pa, par. of commovco = to move, to ex- 
cite.] 


1. A disturbance, a tumult ; public agitatioo 
or disorder; an insurrection, rising, orrebellion. 

. . that they ha4 made commotions and divisions 
In the town, . . .* — Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

2. A movement or disturbance ; violent 
agitation or excitement. 

(1) Of material things : 

. . that he would allay the commotions of the 
■water. . . ."—Woodward : Eat. Hist. 

“ We on the earth's surface live night and dav in the 
midst of lethereai commotion."— Tyndall : Erag. of 
Science (3rd ed.), L 8. 

(2) Of the mind, £c. : 


"Some strange commotion 
Is In his hrain ; he bites his lips, and starts." 

Shake sp. : Hen. 17 //., UL Z 

IT Crabb thas discriminates between com- 
motion and dtsfur&ancc: “There is mostly a 
commotion where there is a disturbance ; hut 
there is frequently no disturbance where there 
is a commotion : commotion respects the physi- 
cal movement ; disturbance the mental agita* 
tion. Commotion is said only of large bodies 
of men, and is occasioned only by something 
extraordinary ; disturbance may be said of a 
few, or even of a single individual : whatever 
occasions a bustle, awakens general inquiry, 
and sets people or things in motion, excites a 
commotion ; whatever interrupts the peace and 
quiet of one or many produces a disturbance . ” 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cnb, cure, unite, cur, rule, rull; try, Syrian. », ce = 6 ; cy - a. qu = Uw. 
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* com-mo'-tlon cr, s. [Eng. commotion ; - er .] 
One who causes or takes part in a commotion* 

"A dangerouj commotloner, that tn to great and 
populou* a city m London 1*. could draw but those 
•aiue two fellow* ["—Bacon : Obterv. on a Libel In 1592. 

* com-mo -tive, a. [Lat. commot(us), pe. par. 
of commoveo - to move, to excite ; and auff. 
-frc.] Turbulent, disturbed. 

" The Lai'* commothe and Inconstant flowing.’ 
flylvetter ; Du Bartu*. days, week 1. (iaf/mm.) 

•com-move', *com-mcvc, 'com moeve, 

v.t. [Lat. commoveo = to move, to excite: 
cow = together ; moveo = to move. ] 

I. Lit. : To move, to disturb, to set in mo- 
tion, to agitate. 

"A (thrill tempestuous wind. 

Which doth dlaturh the mind, 

And Uko wild waves all our design* commoea" 
Drummond : Huwert of Sion, No. 20. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To move, to ineito, to urge. 

"Tbl* commetcth me to »pek.” 

Chaucer : Troilut, 1,707. 

2. To disturb or agitate the mind, to excite. 

“Jupiter . . . which was commeeed of this thing." 

Gower, til. 205, 

3. To move, to persuade. 

" Ho [Orpheus] commoenede the hello." 

* Chaucer i floe (him, p. 107. 

• com-mo ved, pa. par. or a. (Commove.] 

com mov’-mg, * com moev-yng, pr. par. f 
a., & s. [Commove.] 

A. <fe B, via pr. par. <£ particip. ailj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* subst. : The act or process of moving 
or setting in motion. 

“The rage ue the manaco of the commoeryng or 
chasyng vpwardo hote fro the botme."— Chaucer: 
Boethiut, p. 12. 

• com -muB, * com un, a. [Common, a.] 

com’ mu-nal, a, [Fr. communal, from Low 
Lat. coiiimuhalis.') [Common.) Of or pertain- 
ing to a commune. (Quar. Rev.) 

t com -mu-nal-ijm, 3 . [Eng. communal; 
-ism.) The Iheory or system of government 
by communes, as in France. 

com mu -na-lists, s. pi. [Fr. communalistcs.) 

1. The name given in certain religious 
societies to the members of their community. 

2. The same as Communists (q.v.). (Haydn.) 

com -mu nard, s. [Fr.] A supporter of 
government by communes : esp. a supporter 
of the Paris Commune of 1871. 


com mune, * com muny, * com unyn, 
• com-unc, * com oune, v com-owne, 

v.f. & f. [O. Fr. communier ; Lat. commit- 
nico — to share, to communicate ; communis — 
common.] 

"A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To share# 

" III nele uo 1dm no hi* thlnges commnny mid othrerj.” 
Aymbite, p. 102. 

'‘Comunyn or makecomowuu. Commu nico."— Prompt . 
rare. 

2. To impart, to communicate, to publish. 

"McnofCrota . . . communede It into other londe* 
•boute."— TrerUa, I. 31L 

IL Rccles.: To administer tho Holy Com- 
munion to. 

" Late ua be contrite, confoasld, and communid 
Orita Romanorum, p, 200. 

B. : 


L Ordinary language : 

* I. To have intercourse or dealings with. 


“For fonle metolrio he comond with no muL* 

Langtqft. p. UO. 

2. To eonveree, to debate. 


"... I will commune with thoo from nbov® the 
mercym-At, . . .~—Kxo<L xxv 22. 

“ Or, with what (twice, and Joy, and loro. 

H ho commune* wltb her Hod 1" 

Coioper: Retirement, 


t II. Eccles. : To reeeivo tho Holy Commu- 
nion ; to communicate. 


• c6m -muno, a. k adv. [Common, a . k adv.] 

'* Vile Caytlve, vwall of dread and 
Unworthlo of th* commune breathed arm. 

Spenser: /. Q.. ll. lit 7. 

c5m' mune (l), *. [Commune, i>.] Familiar 
Intercourse, friendly conversation. 

com'-munc (2), *. [Fr. ’ commune , from 
commun = tho commonalty. In Prov. comuna , 
comunfa; Itnl comuna.] 


L In France : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* (1) Under the feudal regime: A body of 
burgesses in a town which had received a 
charter grautiug it municipal government. 

(2) Subsequently : 

(a) Any assemblage of villagers or others 
united by common interests and under tho 
same local government ; a parish, a district. 

(b) The commonalty, as oj (posed to the 
nobility. 

2. History: 

(1) The municipality of Paris, which, during 
the most sanguinary period of the first French 
Revolution, was the mouthpiece of the more 
ferocious revolutionaries. Under the old 
regime, power had been in the hands of the 
privileged classes, 'the king, the nobles, the 
higher ecclesiastics and other dignitaries, and 
their tyranny caused the revolution. Men of 
genius, chiefly from the middle classes, led the 
uprising at its commencement, and consti- 
tuted tlie Girondist party, which, to gain the 
victory over the upper class, encouraged or 
even fomented revolts among the masses of 
the Parisian populace. The policy was suc- 
cessful for its primary nbject, but the demoniac 
spirit they had raised they could not again 
lay, and ultimately it was fatal to themselves. 
When, in 1792, it was believed that Austria and 
Prussia, which had invaded France, designed 
to force again on the nation the emigrant aristo- 
crats thirsting for vengeance, the Legislative 
Assembly enacted that whenever it passed a 
vote that the conn try was in danger, every 
municipality should sit permanently. All 
ranks should arm, and those of them called to 
serve out of their native place should receive 
pay. The voto "The country is in danger" 
actually having taken place, the Municipality 
of Paris, which met at the Hotel de Ville, and 
had been formally constituted there on the 
21st of May, 1791, began to sit in permanence. 
Subordinate councils were formed in each of 
the districts or sections of the city. These 
subordinate sections aent commissaries to the 
leading municipality, who, in place of aiding 
the old members in their deliberations, simply 
expelled them and usurped the power which 
they had wielded. Thus was constituted the 
celebrated Commune under whose auspices 
the Tuileries were captured, the Legislative 
Assembly and the Convention themselves 
domineered over, the Jacobin and other clubs 
of extreme politicians put in possession of all 
power in Paris and France, massacres of re- 
morseless cruelty perpetrated, and the Reign 
of Terror inaugurated. Robespierre, Marat, 
and Dan ton became its leading spirits. Of 
this triumvirate Marat was assassinated on 
July 13, 1793, Danton guillotined on April 5, 
1794 ; and w hen on July 28 Robespierre shared 
the same fate, having been captured the day 
before at the Hotel de Ville, the head-quarters 
of the Commune, the illegitimate domination 
of the latter came to an end, ami Paris was 
aoon afterwards, for safety’s sake, divided 
into twelvo municipalities instead of one. 

(2) On March IS, 1871 an insurrection In 
Paris overthrew' the Government, and an 
organisation, taking the name and prepared to 
carry out the traditions of tho old revolutionary 
commune, was proclaimed on the 28th. Among 
its notable, not to eay notorious deeds, were 
the burning of the Tuileries, the Hotel de Ville, 
and some other public buildings of historic 
Interest, Four days afterwards, or on May 28, 
1S71, Paris was taken by storm, tho com mune 
fell, and many of the enmmunarda wero either 
executed or transported. 

* II. In England : The common people, the 
commons. 

" He counselled tho kyngo 
His communs to lony*. 

Long land : P. Plowman, 2,570. 

c3m mu-ncr, ' com-on-or, ' oum-un- 

or, s. 1 Com mon eh.] 

• 1 . A partaker, a participator. 

" Cumune-r of that gloryo.’— H'jrcJ iff* : I Peter v, L. 

• 2. A commoner. 

t 3. One who communes or converses with 
another. 

com mun l-ca-bil-I-t^, s. [Fr. commit - 
nicabiliU ; Laf. communicabilitas, from com* 
munis = common. 1 The quality or condition 
of being communicable ; that can be communi- 
cated or imparted. 

“. . . the fecundity ami communfeaMH/y of lUclf, 

. . .* — Bishop Pt'irt >n : KzjKXition of the Creed, art. U. 


c 0 m-mun '-i-ca bl e, a. [Fr. communicable ; 
Lat. communicability from communis = com- 
mon.] 

1. Capable or admittiug of being commun*. 
cated to or ehared with others (with the prep. 
to or unto.) 

"... a power of ecclesiastical dominion, cowmuni- 
calde, x s wo think, tmfo j*ra>D8 uot ecclesiastical, . . 
—Hooker : Ecclet. Polity ; I 'ref., ch. vli., J 6. 

2. Capable of being communicated by con- 
tagion or infection. 

“ A virulent disease . . . mean* one which is com- 
mu nimble hy couUtfiou or Infection.'— JSeAo, Jan. \ 

13S2. 

3. Capablo of being communicated or re. 
counted. 

" To none communicable In earth or he.av'n." 

Milton : Parodies Lott, vli. 12 A 

* J. Communicative, affable. 

" lJo communicable with youi friends.”—/?. Jonton^ 
E piece ne. 

com-mun-i-ca ble-ness, s. [Eng. cor*. 

municable ; -ness.] The quality or condition 
of being communicable ; communicability. 

* com-mun'-i-ca bly, adv. [Eng. commu- 
nicable) ; -ly.) iiy way of communication. 

com mun '-l-can t, a. & s. [In Fr. communi- 
cant, from Lat.*(*wi7nuntoans, pr. par. of cotjv- 
munico = to make eommoa, to share with 
others, to impart, to communicate ; from 
communis = shared together, common to 
several or to ell.) 

A. As ad}. : Communicating, imparting 
( Coleridge .) 

B. As substantive: 

I, Ord. Lang . : One who holds communier 
tion with another or with o there. 

. . any such fnuoreni, receluers, communicant* 
Mid defend ours, "—/’axe .* Martyr t ; Rich. ll. to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

II. Eccles. : One who partakes of the Lord'i 
eupper, or who is held by proper ecclesiastic 4 
authority to be entitled to partake of it 

"... the faithful] communicantt in receiving th 
blessed sacrament."— Foxe : JLiriyn. 

com-mun-I-cate, v.t. & L [Lat. communico 
— to share, to communicate ; communis = com- 
mon.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To share or impart to others a ehare or 
participation in anything in one’s power or 
possession, 

(1) Absolutely: 

" Feeds sparingly, communicate* his *tore." 

Cowper : Hope. 

* (2) Followed by the prep, with before thd 
person or persons to whom the communica- 
tion is made. 

"... would communicate h la secrets with none . . ." 
—flacon. 

(3) Followed by tho prep, to or unto. 

"... all they would communicote to their hearera." 
—Watti. 

2. To impart or ehare the knowledge of any 
fact ; to reveal, to acquaint with. (Followed 
by the prep, to.) 

" Hla majesty frankly promised, that ho could not. 
In any degree, communicate to any prison . . 
Clarendon. 

* 3. To make common or familiar ; to mix 
with. 

" He communicated himself through a very wid* 
extent of acquaintance.* —£i/s qf Garth. 

* 4. To sharo or bear a j>art of. 

" To thousands that communicate our loss." 

B. Jontoti : Shamil, 

5. To Impart disease or infection to others. 

* II. Ecclesiastical ; 

1. To rcengnizo as a member of a church or 
religious body. 

"She can pronouuco him pardoned, or, which la all 
one, the may communicate him .” — Jeremy Taylor: 
Worthy Commutiiconf, 910. [Latham ) 

2. Tn administer the aaerainent or rite of 
the Holy Communion to. 

* 3. To receive (aa the elements lu tho 
Eucharist). 

B. /nfraari/itv ; 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . To share what is in one's power or po»- 
aession with others, especially in the way of 
charity or alms. 

(1) Absolutely: 

" Hut to d* good and tc communicate forget not 

. . . —/leb. xlll. IS. 

(2) With the prep, to or unto. 


triftl# b6^; p 5 iit, cat, 90II# chorus, ^hin, bench; go, &cm; thin, this; sin, as: oxpoct, Xenophon, c^dst. pb = £ 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = sb&n ; -{ion, -slon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slons = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — b$l, d<?L 
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2. To have something in common ; to be 
connected. 

"The iK»teriorcommun(<v«r/»J'7 artery is an aiiaato. 
matte vessel, which jiassea backward* idoiisf the Inner 
margin of the middle lobe on the base of the bralu. 
and communicate* with the i<osterlor cerebral artery. 

— Todd A Bowman : Phytiol. A nat, voL i., ch- X.. p. 233. 

* 3 .. To share or participate. 

(1) Of the person : With tha prep, with before 
the person with whom anything is shared or 
participated in. 

(2) OftH thing shared In : 

(а) With the prep, in before the thing par- 
ticipated in. 

“. . . may possibly not communfonfe In their sin 
. . .‘—Jeremy Taylor : DuctorDubitantium. ( Latham . ) 

(б) With the prep. qf. 

* 4. To act or work in common. 

"Thou commanlcutert with cl rta ins.” — Shak e*[K 2 
l Vinter* Tale, L 2. 

5. To consult with or inform any person by 
letter ; to correspond. 

II. Eccles. : To partake of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

. . that whom the law of the realm doth nonlsh 
unless they c^mmunfcufe, . . S— Hookers EccX. Hoi., 
bk. v., ch. lxviii., $ 7. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to 
communicate and to.impart: “ Imparting is a 
species of communicating ; one always com- 
i mmicates in imparting, but not vice versd. 
Whatever can be enjoyed in common with 
others ia communicated ; whatever can be 
shared by another is imparted: what one 
knows or thinks is communicated , or made 
commonly known ; what one feels is imparted 
and participated in: intelligence is commnni- 
cuted ; secrets or sorrows are imparted : those 
who always communicate all they hear, some- 
times communicate more than they really know; 
it is the characteristic of friendship to allow 
her votaries to impart their joys and sorrows 
to each other. A person may communicate 
what belongs to another, as well as that which 
la hia own ; but he imparts that only which 
concerns or belongs to himself : an openness 
of temper leads some men to communicate their 
Intentions as soon aa they are formed ; loqua- 
city impels others to communicate whatever is 
told them : a generosity of temper leads some 
men to impart their substance ior the relief of 
their fellow creatures ; a desire for sympathy 
leads others to impart their sentiments. There 
is a great pleasure in communicating good in- 
telligence, and in imparting good advice.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Sy non.) 

com-mun-I-ca-ted, pa. par. or a. [Com- 
municate.] 

com-mun'-i-ca-tingr, pr. par., cl, & 
[Communicate. ] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. ad}.: (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of material union: The state of com- 
municatirj with something else, as by a 
channel opening into another one. 

2. Of union, not material: 

(1) The act of sharing with or Imparting to 
others a share of anything in one’a power or 
possession. 

(2) The act of informing or consulting by 
letter, a corresponding with. 

EL Technically: 

1. Anat . ; la the same sense as C. 1. 1. 

^ There are an anterior and posterior com- 
municating artery in the brain. There is also 
one of the palm. ( Quain .) 

2. Eccles .: The act of taking the Holy 
Communion. 

communicating doors, s. pi 

Building: Doors forming the means of 
communication between two rooma, and, when 
opened, allowing the two to form one apart- 
ment. 

«6m-mun-I-ca*-tion, s. [Fr. oomwnznfca- 
tion : Lat. communicatio, from communico — 
to share, to communicate.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The act of sharing or imparting a share 
of anything. 

(1) Of material things. 

" Communication of Binalt-ixjx to the foetus In 

ntero.”— Cyclop. Pntct. J tod.. til 745. 


(2) Of things immaterial. 

“Both together serve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge."— -//older ; 
Element* of Speech. 

2. A passage or way by mcana of or through 
which access is obtalued from ono place to 
another. 

"... the communication It hoi both with Asia aud 
Europe. —A rbuthnoL 

3. The interchange or communicating of 
knowledge or information, by word or letter. 

•*. . . the comm u«i lea (ton necessary among all who 
have the management of affaire." — .Swift. 

4. A conference, consultation, conversation, 
or correspondence. 

“ William would hid no higher than a pardon. At 
length the communication* were broken on," — J/aeuu- 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvL 

* 5. Intercourse, dealing, commerce. 

"... evil communication* corrupt good manner*.” — 

1 Cor. xv. S3. 

& Information or intelligence imparted or 
communicated, news. 

"The discomfiture of the Whigs was comploUd hv a 
communication from the KJug "—Macaulay: U ut. 
Eng., ch- xv. 

* II. Fig. : Sexual intercourse. 

B. Technically : 

1. Military: 

(1) The line or means of communicating 
■which a general keeps up between the scene 
of operations aad the base, and by means of 
which intelligence, supplies, &c., are enabled 
to be safely and freely transmitted. 

. . were lu constant communication with one 
another. ‘—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xL 

(2) The act of consulting or treating as to 
terms of agreement for peace, &c. 

2. Fort. : A treoch made to preserve a safe 
means of access and correspondence between 
two posts or fortresses, or at a siege between 
two approaches. 

3. Eccles. ; The receiving or participation of 
the Holy Communion. 

4. Rhetoric : (Sea extract). 

“Communication, auother *eooudary trope, takes 
place wheu a speaker or writer assumes his hearer or 
reader as a partner In his seutimeuts aud discourse, 
saying We. iustead of I or Ye. This trope may l*e a 
etgn of the Writers or speaker's modesty, aud of the 
respect he bears to his readers or bearers. As this 
trope puts many for one. It may be considered as a sort 
of synecdoche.” — Beartio : Eletncnt* of Moral .Science, 

$ 865. (Latham.) 

5. Mech .: That act of a moving body by 
which it communicates motion, or transfers 
its own motion to another body. 

“Thus the sensation of light reduce* Itself to the 
com munication of motion.” — Tyndall : Frag, qf Science 
(3rd ed.). viiL 2. p. 177. 

* 6. Lam : A discourse between several 
parties without coming to an agreement, upon 
which no action can be grounded. 

communication valves, s. pi. 

Mach. : The valves in a steam-pips which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off the communication between either boiler 
aud the engine. 

com-mnn-l-ca-tive, a. [Fr. communicatif, 
from Low Lat. communicativus, from commimi- 
catus , pa. par. of communico = to share, to 
communicate.] Ready or disposed to com- 
municate or share with others, willing to 
make things known or common ; free, open, 
not reserved. 

" We have paid fo_ nr want of prudence, and deter- 
mine for the future to be less communicative.”— Swtft 
<t Hope. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
municative and free : “ A communicative temper 
leads to the breach of all confidence ; a free 
temper leads to violation of all decency : com- 
municativeness of disposition produces much 
mischief; freedom of speech aud behaviour 
occasions much offence. Communicativeness 
is the excess of sincerity ; it offends by reveal- 
ing wliat it ought to conceal : free/lom is the 
abuse of sincerity ; it offends by speaking 
what it ought not to think.” {Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

com mun’-Tca-tive ly > adr. I Eng. com- 
m municative ; - ly .] By way of communica- 
tion or community, as having a common 
character. 

"... then must the uame be collectively and com- 
murdcatieely taken.”— Milton : Pros* Work*, 316. 

com-mon’-I-ca-tive-ness, $. [Eug. com- 
municative; -ness.] The quality of being com- 
municative ; willingness to communicate, im- 
part to, or share with others ; openness, free- 
ness. (Hammond.) 


com-mun’-I-ca-tor, s. [Lat. communicator, 
from commMuico = to share, to communicate.] 

1. Ore?. Lang. : One who communicates or 
imparts, an iufonuaut. 

2. Mech.: A means of communicating be- 
tween two places ; specially a contrivance 
enabling passengers in a railway carriage to 
communicate with the guard in cases of danger 
or accident. 

* communicatory, a. [Low Lat. om- 

municatorius, from Lat. communicator.] Im- 
parting or conveying knowledge or informa- 
tion. 

“. . . canonical and communicatory letters, . . .” — 
Barrow : Discourse on the Unity of the Church. 

com-mun'-mg, • com-un-ynge, 'com- 
yn-ynge, pr. par., cl, & s, [Comm one, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ jHirliciju udj. : (Sea 
tha verb). 

“Ye hav don wel. comunynge to my trthulaciouu."— 
Wycliffe: Philip, iv. H. 

C. As substantive; 

* 1. The act of sharing or communicating. 

f 2. Tha act of consulting, conversing, or 
talking with another. 

"And the Lord went his way. u inon os he had left 
nmmunin; with Ahrah.im . . ."—Gen. xviiL 33. 

*3. The act of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion. 

"That i* i-callid holly comunynge. that Is aftir 
penaunce,”— G«/a IZomaw/rum (ed. Herrtage), p. 195. 

com-mun-i-on, * com-mun-yone, s. [O. 

Fr. communion; Sp. comunion; Ital. comu- 
nione ; Lat. communio, from communis.] [Com- 
mon, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of communicating or sharing. 

* 2. Fellowship, partnership ; participation 
in things ; community of goods. 

" Not that this communion of poods seeuit ever to 
have beeu applicable, even in the earliest apes, to 
ought hut the eubstance of the thing . . .' — Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. ii , ch. i. 

* 3. Converse, communing, interchange of 
thought. 

"They eat, they drink: and tu communion sweet.” 
Mdton ; P. L., v. 

4. Intercourse, dealing. 

" The Israelites had uever euiy communion or affaire 
with the Ethiopians.”— Raleigh. 

*5. An act performed publicly or in common. 
", . . they served and praUed God by communion, 
and lu pub lick manner.” — Raleigh: Hist, of the World, 

TT. Technically: 

1 . Scrip. : The appropriate rendering of tha 
word Kowtovia. (fcoimmia) in 1 Cor. x. 16. The 
revisers retain the word communion, but place 
In the margin, “participation in.” It seems to 
have a double reference: (1) Participation in 
“The cup of blessing which webless, is it not 
a communion of [participation in] the blood 
of Christ : the bread which we break, is it 
not a communion of [participation in] the 
body of Christ." (2) The unity of those who 
participate: “. . . seeing that we who are 
many are one bread, one body, for we all par- 
take of the one bread." In the margin : “ See- 
ing that there is one bread, we, who are many, 
nrc one body." 

2. Theology: 

(1) The qet of partaking with others of the 
sacramental symbols in the Lord's Supper. 
For the first three centuries the communion 
was administered every Lord's Day ; theo it 
became more infrequent, and before long was 
limited to Easter, Whitsnnday, and Christmas. 
Many neglecting it even on these days, the 
Council of Lateran, in 1215, ordered all Catho- 
lics to communicate at least ouca a year, nam- 
ing Easter as the time, an injunction which 
the Council of Trent confirmed. For tho first 
seven centuries the practice was somewhat 
general of mixing water with the wine to 
symbolise the mystic union between Christ 
and the communicant’a soul. Originally both 
bread and wine were administered, but in 
1090, Pope Urban II. sanctioned the practice 
of omitting the wine when the communicant 
was a layman. This method the Council of 
Constance enjoined in 1414. It has since 
remained in force in the Church of Rome, 
but at the Reformation communion in both 
kinds; as It is often termed, was restored to 
the laity. The communion service of the 
Church of England was adopted in 1552. 

(2) The community of belief, and theoreti- 
cally at least, ’of Christian affection, existing 
among those who partake together of the Lord’s 
Supper. Communio is used in this aense in 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, W9IX, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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the eannna of the Council of Elvira, a.d. 313. 
From tliia use of the Latin word is derived 
the practice of calling the several denomina- 
tions, Communions, a* the Lutheran Commu- 
nion, the Wesleyan Methodist Communion, 
the Congregational Communion, Ac. 

communion service, s. 

Eccles. : The service, whether liturgie or of 
any other kind, adopted in n church when 
the Holy Communion is celebrated, [Com- 
munion, II. 1.] 

communion tablo, a. 

Kecks. : The table, often called in the English 
church the altar, used in connection with the 
administration of the Holy Communion. 

* oom-mun -i-on-Ist, s. [Eng. communion ; 
-tsf.J One who belongs to the same commu- 
nion. 

Com mun i^m, s. [ Fr. eommuntone.] 

L A socialistic reconstruction of the body 
politic on the plan of abolishing private 
property, and transferring everything formerly 
possessed by individuals to tha State, which 
then charges itself with the task of assigning 
work to each of the citizens, and dividing the 
profits among each. Communism of a certain 
modified type was advocated In Britain by 
Robert Owen in his “ Naw View of Society,’* 
published in 1813. He attempted, without 
the assistance of any government, to found a 
aocioty on the uew model on the banka of the 
Wuhnah, in 1825, but the attempt failed. The 
United States have been tho seat of numerous 
other communistic societies, including tho 
Separatist Community, at Zoar, Ohio; the Har- 
mony Society, near Pittsburgh; tho Hunkers, 
at Kphrsta, Pennsylvania; the Brook Farm 
Community, the Community of the Perfection- 
ists, the Shakers, and others. The laat named 
is in successful operation. St. Simon, Fourier, 
and Proudhon have been Its leaders in France, 
and it scoma working as a great uaaeen force 
in Germany and Russia. But no communistic 
aoeiety has yet been successful, though, iii 
many cases, co-operative schemes liave 
achieved the ends designed by tbeir founders. 
(Com m un it v, Socialism.) 

2. .Support of the Parisian commnne in its 
procedure at two periods of revolution. 
[Commune (2).] 

com mu mat, s. (Fr. communist.] One 
who supports the theory or practice of com- 
munism. (CommunismJ 

”... there were Among them, inllleuArlans, com- 
munists." — .t/flm'in .* Hist . of Latin Christianity, bk. 
xitl., ch. xl. 

com mu-ms -tic, a. [Eng. communist; 
-ic.] Pertaining to, or characteristic of, com- 
munism. 

"And everyone would probably assume beforehand 
that, If so strange a inode of legislation existed any- 
where, it could issue only In enactments of a purely 
eominuriudc kind."— Saturday Review, Oct 8, 1864. 

f com mu-nls'-ti-cal-ly, adv. (Eng. ccw- 
munistid'U; Ay. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples or teaching of communism. 

com mun -I-ty, * com -onn-te, * com- 

unc te, s. [O. Fr. community; Ital. cornu* 
tiifu; 8p. enmunidad ; Port. cornu nUhulc, from 
Liat. cojwnunifas, from communis = common.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or abate nf bciug enjoyed iu 
common by two or more persona or other 
animated beings ; identity of interests or 
privileges ; common ownership. 

2. The common weal lit ; tho members of n 
body politic having equal rights and privi- 
leges, civil and political, and united by com- 
mon Interests. 

" A strong lino of demarcation must thereforo be 
drawu tHstweeu the soldiers And the rest of the com- 
munlty ." — l/ncnuhiy ; Hist. Kny., ch. xl. 

3. Tho members of any society united by 
certain rules and regulations. 

4. A number or body of any living beings 
associated for purposes of society or defence. 

" Creature* that In oemmunifta exUt" 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, hk. lv. 

*5. The commons ; the common people. 

"Toward tho plain of Sallsbery, wh<>re as tho rom- 
an rife of Hie peple iholde fwiomble." — Merlin, III. 674. 

“6. Frequency, commonness. 

M A*, sick And blunted with community, 

Alford no extraordinary raxo.” 

Shnkoty, ; 1 Henry IV., til. 1. 

7. Common character. 

"The essential rommirm'/v of nature between or* 
gaiilu growth and Inorganic growth . . ."—Herbert 
Sfteneer ; Data of Biology, ) <4, 


"... thAt community of descent Is the hidden bond 
which naturalists have been uu consciously seeking 
. . .’—Darwin; Origin of Specie* led. 18691, cL xllL, p. 
420. 

II. Technically f 

L Her.: Arms of Community are those 
bonie by cities, towns, universities, colleges, 
abbeys, guilds, mercantile companies, Ao. 

2. Socialism : Community of goods, that ia, 
the holding all goods in common, and the 
abolition of individual ownership, ia advo- 
cated by many who wish to reconstruct 
society on a socialistic basis. It is believed 
to have existed in the early ages of the world, 
and in the ilrst part of the apostolic age of 
Christianity. The view requires modification 
iu both cases. In the first, Blaekstone is of 
opinion that what existed in the earliest ages 
was n transient right of private property, that 
is, that one who first began to use anything 
acquired a brief right of proprietorship in it, 
which lapsed when he ceased to use it any 
longer. At tho iirat riso of Christianity a 
near approach was made to the establishment 
of community of goods in the church, to cast 
what one had into the common treasury 
being the rule, to which there was scarcely 
an exception (Acta ii. 44, 45 ; iv. 32). But 
from Acts v. 4 we learn that this rule was not 
enjoined upon any one ; each was free to re- 
tain his property for his own use if he pleased. 
[Church History, Communism.] 

Com~mut-a-bfl’-l-t$r, s. [Eng. commutable ; 
~ity. ] The ‘quality or state of beiug commut- 
able ; interchangeability. 

" When both lira (substantives, tha c ommutability of 
terms of this kind Is complete."— Dr. R. O. Latham: 
Logic at applied to Language. 

com-mut’-a-ble, a, [Lat. commutabilis, 
from commuto — to exchange : com — with ; 
wttfo = to change.] Capable of being com- 
muted, or of being exchanged for other things ; 
interchangeable. 

"But here tho predicate and subject are not com- 
mutable."— Whately ; Elements q/ Logie* 
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com-ma-ta'-tion, s. (Fr. commutation, from 
Lat. commutatio = an exchange ; commuto — 
to exchange.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A changing or altering from one state 
to another. 

"... In a word, so great Is the commutation, that 
the soul theu hated only that which now only It loves, 
, . ." — South : Scrtn. 

*2. Exchange; tho act of giving and re- 
ceiving one thing for another. 

"... that there be some method And means of com- 
mutation, as that ol money.''— Rag : On the Creation. 

# 3. A ransom. 

" The law of God had allowed an evasion, that is. by 
way of commutation or redemption." — Brown. 

4. A sum of money or other equivalent 
given in exchange for something else. 

II. Technically : 

1. ,/lsfron. ; The angle of commutation is the 
angular distance between the sun’s true place 
from tho earth, and the place of a planet 
reduced to the ecliptic. 

2. Rhetoric: A figure of speech whereby a 
complete transjiositiou of the words in the 
sentence takes place ; as, " 1 do not live that 
I may eat, but I ent that 1 may live.” In 
Gr. diTi^.<ra^S6Ai} (a ntimetabolc). 

3. Law: 

(1) The substitution of a punishment less in 
degree for one greater in degree. 

(2) The giving one thing in exchnnge or 
equivalent for another, as the exchange of 
tithes for a rent-charge. 

Commutation of Tithes : [Tithe.] 

com-mu-ta-tive, c8m -mn-ta-tive, n. 

[ Fr. cnmmuUitif, os if from a LaCeommufatfiwj, 
from commuialus, jwi. par. of commuto.] Of or 
pertaining to exchange. 

" Commii f<if fro Justice require* thntcvcry uuin should 
have his ow u." — /ip. Hall t\« te* of Conscience, l. 7. 

A commutative contract : 

Law: One in which each of the contracting 
parties gives and receives un equivalent. 
(Wharton.) 

com mu -tn tfvo-ly, com mu ta'-tivo- 

iy, adv. (Eng. committal i w ; -/y.] In respect 
of or by way af exchange. (/JroiarK.) 

com mu ta'-tor, s. (Lat., from commulatus, 
pa. par* of commitfo = to exchange. ] 

Elect. : An instrument which periodically 


interrupts an electric current. It ia some- 
times used as a uame for a device forthrowing 
Into a circuit a greater or leaa amount of the 
force of a buttery ; and occasionally for a 
device for directing a current into several 
cireuita in succession, the current being 
through only one circuit at a time. It seems 
to be used in the above senses by various 
standard electricians, but they all agree in one 
point in their use of it ; i.e. that there is change, 
either of direction, streugth, or circuit of the 
current. (Knight.) 

Com muto’, v.t. A i. [Lat. commuto = to ex- 
change : com = with*; muto = to change.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To exchange ; to give or place one thing 
in exchange for another. 

"This will commute our basks . . ."—Decay of Piety. 

2. To buy off or atone for one obligation by 
another. 

"Some commute swearing for whoring: as If for- 
bearance of the oue were a dispensation fur the other." 
—*U Estrange. 

3. To pay for in gross less than would be 
paid for each separate item combined ; as, To 
commute the passage for a year ( American , 
corresponding to our taking a season- 
ticket). 

II. Law: 

1. To change a punishment to one of a leaa 
degree of severity. 

". . . that her sentence should be commuted from 
bn ruing to beheading "— Macaulay : HUt Eng., cb. v. 

2. To give one thing as an exchange or 
equivalent for another, es to commute tithes 
for a rent-charge. 

B. Intransitive : 

' * I. To effect a commutation ; to aerve u 

an exchange or substitute. 

" Those institutions, which God designed for means 
to further men In holiness, they look upon as a privi- 
lege to serve instead of it, and to commute tor it." — 
South : Scrm. 

2. To maka an arrangemeut to pay in gross, 
especially in travelling (America a) ; as we say. 
To take a season-ticket, 
oommuted current, ». 

Elect. : A current tho direction of which ia 
changed by a commutator. 

odm-mut’-ed, pa. par. or a. (Commute.) 

com-mut'-er, s. [Eng. commut(e); -cr.] One 
who commutes ; especially one who commutes 
the charga of travelling for a period. 

com-mut-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Commute.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsi. : The act of exchanging or sub- 
stituting ; commutation. 

* com mu -tu-al, o. [Pref. com = with, to- 
gether, and mutual (q.v.).] Mutual, recipro- 
cal, reciprocating. 

" UommwfiiuJ death the fate of war confounds. 

Each ad verso battle gor'd with equal wounds ' 
Pop* : Homer's litad.uk xlll , 1. 85-4 
" Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hand* 
Unite ooinmutuM/ iu most aacivd bands." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, ill 1 

t com-mu tu-£U’-*-ty, s. [Eng. commutual, 
-ity.J Mutual or reciprocal union. 

" In fond comm nf uu/ify of soul.’ 

7Vji uu nf .• .1 infer Pair, vi. 59. 

" com-myxt’, jxt. /xir. ora. [Commix.] Mixed, 
mingled. 

“Commyxi thou most horn se with dne douuga.* 
Palladius : Jtusbandrtc. 111. 3. 

o6m-o-cla‘-cK-a, s. (Gr. (komc) = hair, 
ami kAoJo* (kfavios) = a branch. So named 
because the brauches are tufted at the top of 
the tree.] 

Rot. : A genus of plants, order Anacardiaeea?. 
ComocMdin integrijolia is u handsome tree 
with an erect trunk, few brandies, smooth 
pinnate leaves, numerous flowers and deep red, 
shining, eatable fruit. The wood is hard, of a 
line grain, and reddish. If l'. dentata, which 
is a native of Cul»a, be ever so slightly 
wounded, it emits a strong smell of dting, 
whence the natives are afraid to sleep under 
its shade. 

* co mog'-ra-phie, s. (Gr. (komc) = a 

* village ; combining form --ypa^c a (yrapftra) 
description ; -/pa^u* (grapKo) » to df.scril>e.] 
A description of a village. (Sjiecial coinage.) 

"Condemn not tide our comographie or description 
of a country. town a* too low and narrow a subject."— 
Puller; HUt. Waltham .ibbey, p, 17. 


boil, ptJiU. ; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-clan, -tinn = shan. -tloxx, >ston — shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -blc, -die. Ac. — b?l, del. 
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comosse— companion 


■ com-d -sse, s. pi. (Lat fem. pi. of comosus - 
hairy, with much or long hair.] 

Bot . : Ao order instituted by Linnteus in his 
attempt at a Natural System of Botany. He 
included under it Spiraea, Filipendula, Arun- 
cus, &c. Tliese are now’ placed under the 
8pira;id£e t a family of the order liosacefe. 


Com-o so, a. [Lnt. ccnncsus = hairy ; 
froio Gr. xofiT) (Komi) = ^ 

Bot.: Ending in hairs; 
fomished with hairs, as r Vt - J J 
the seeds of the willow. 


*com-oune, v. 

MUNE, ft.) 


* com pace, 

(Compass.] 

• com-pace-ment, s. 

[COMPASSMENT.J 



' 2 
COMOSE. 

1. Seed of Willow. 

3. Se«dof Mtlkw*?d. 


B1 * coyot compacement caste *che son© 

How bold ghe might hire In; re.” 

William of Paleme, l.ML 


* com-pa -51-ent, a. [Lat compatiens: com 

— with ; patiens ~ suffering, enduring ; palior 

— to bear, to suffer.] Sympathisiog, helping 
In trouble. 


" Be ye component."— Wydife : 1 Pet ill 8. 

* com -pack, v.t. [Pref. com, and Eng. pack 
(q.v.).j To pack closely together. 

“ Th‘ art of nun not only cad compack 
Features and forms that life and nature Jack." 

Sylvester : Du Bartas, week l. day 6. 

Com pact (1), a. & s. (O. Fr. compacte; Lat. 
compacfits, pa. par. of compingo = to join or 
put together : com — together; vango = to 
fasten, to fix.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

* 1. Joined, held, or fastened together 

*' In one hand Pan h»s a plj»e of sereo reeds, compact 
With wax together.” — Penchant. 

* 2. Composed, consisting. 

"A waud'ring fire. 

Compact of anctaoiu vapour, . . 

■ifi l (on * P. L., lx. «SS. 

" This ponderons heel of perforated hide 
Compact, . , 

Cotoper : On Finding the Heel of a Shoe. 

8. Closely united ; firm, dense, solid, close. 

“In the compacter parts of bone . . ."—Todd A Bow- 
man • PhysioL AnaL, vol, L. ch. IiL, p. 76. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 1. Closely joined, concise, brief, pithy, 
sententious. 


defined to be a rule." (Blackstone: Comment., 
bk. i., introd., § 2.) 

* B, As adj . : Iu league or confederacy ; 

leagued. , 

'* Tbon pernicious woman. 

Compact with her that's gone, . . 

Shakesp. : Meat. for Meat., v. L 

com-phet', v.t. & i. [Compact (1). «•) 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally : 

1. To consolidate, to join together firmly 
and closely. 

“Now the bright sun compacts the precious stooo.” 
Blackmore : Creation. 

2. To join firmly and fitly as in a aystem. 

II. Fig . : To streogtlien, to add weight or 

strength to. 

” And thereto add such reasons of yonr own. 

As may compact it more.” 

Shakes p. : King Lear, L 4. 

* B, Intrans. : To enter into a league or 
agreement ; to he leagued or confederate with ; 
to agree with. 

"Saturn© resolued to destroy his male children, 
either haning so compact ed with hi* brother Titan, or 
. . — Sandy i : Travels, p. 225. 

com-pact'-ed, pa. par. or a. (Compact, r.J 

* com-p&ct-ed-ly, adv. (Eng. competed ; 
-ly.) In a compact, brief, or concise manner ; 
concisely. 

'• And so compactedly express 
All lovers pleasing wretchedness.' 

Lovelace : Luc., p. 80. 

* com pact -ed-ness, s. [En^. compacted ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being com- 
pact or firmly and closely united ; firmness, 
solidity, density. 

. . which compactedness and hardness is a de- 
monstration that nothing could be produced by them." 
—Cheyne. 

* com pkt cr, s. (Eng. compact (2), s., and 
suff. -er.] One who enters into a compact. 

com-p&ct'-i-ble, a. [Eng. compact; -q&k.J 
Capable of being compacted or pressed closely 
together. (Cockeram.) 

* Com-pact'-Qe, a. [Lat. compactilis, from 
compact us, pn. par. of compingo.] Fastened or 
joined firmly together by pressure. [Compact 
( 1 ), «■] 

*• These were made up after all way* of art, compac- 
tile, rutile, plectite. ”-v>ir T, Brorcne ; Tracts, No. «. 

com-p&ct-ing, pr.par., a., & s. (Compact, v.] 

A- & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of rendering solid or 
dense. 


“Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, close, 
and compact, we must study the utmost force of our 
language. ' ' — Felton. 

* 2. Made up of, greatly addicted to. 

" Duke X If he, compact of Jars, grow musical. 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.” 

Shakesp. : .is Tou Like It, it 7. 

* B, As subst. : Frame, figure, structure. 

" He was of a mean or low compact."— Sir O. Buck. 


c6m -p3,ct (2), s. & a. [Lat. compactum = an 
agreement, from compactus, pa. par. of com - 
paciscor — to agree with : com — cum = with ; 
paciscor = to make an agreement.] 

A. As subsf. : An agreement between two 
or more persona ; a covenant, a bargain, an 
understanding. 

*\ . . he was restrained, by pradene© as well as by 
conscience and honour, from breaking the compact 
. . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvili. 

The accent was originally on the last 
syllable. 


Did slay this Fortiobras : who. by a seal'd oompact, 
Well ratified hy Law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet. L L 


*f Blackstone thus distinguishes between a 
law or rule, and a compact or agreement ; •* ft 
[law] is also called a rule to distinguish it from 
a compact or agreement, for a compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command 
directed to us. The language of a compact is. 
‘1 will or will not do this ;* that of a law is, 
' thou shalt or shalt not do it.’ It is true there 
is an obligation which a compact carries with 
it, equal in point of conscience to that of a 
taw; hut then the original of the obligation is 
different. In compact! we ourselves determine 
and promise what shall be done before we are 
obliged to do it ; in fates we are obliged to act 
without ourselves determining or promising 
anything at all. Upon these accounts law is 


* com-p&c'-tioii, a. (Lat. compactlo , from 
compete* «s f pa. par. of compingo.] [Compact 
(l), «.] 

1. The act of making compact, solid, or 
deuse. 

2. The state of beiug compact ; aolidity, 
density, compactoess. 

com-p&ct -ly, adr. [Eng. compact (1), a. : dy.] 
In a comx»act manner, closely, densely (lit. £ 
fig.). (Rous, Psalm exxii.) 

com-pact -ness, s. [Eng. compact (1), a. ; 
-rtcss.J The quality or condition of being 
compact ; closeness, denseness, firmness, close 
union. 

•‘Th© rest, by reason of tb« compactness of terres- 
trial matter, cannot make its way to well*."— H ooi 
icard. 

* com -pact -lire, s. [Lat. compactura, from 
compactus, pa. par. of compingo.] [Compact 
(1), a.] 

1. The manner or act of putting together 
closely and firmly ; compaction. 

*■ Stirring the wholo compact ur e of the rest." 

Brewer: Lingua, lii. 6. 

2. The state of beiug closely and firmly 
united ; structure, framing. 

* com-page', $. [A siog. form erroneously 
coined from compages (q.v.).] 

" The compact of all physical truth ta not so clo6©ly 
jointed, but opposition may find In tru*ion ."— Sir T. 
Browne : Christian Morals, LL 3. 

* com-pa -ges, s. sing. & plur. (Lat., from 
compingo = to put together, to frame.]- A 
framework or system of many parts united ; 
a structure. [Compact (1), a.) 

. . there is no one word to express the compages 
of the superiour and mfertour bodies, which we call 


mundus. . . . —Mede : Paraphrase and Exposition <f 
the Prophetic of St. Peter cowernino Christ s Second 
Coming UM2). p. U. 


* com-p^g'-in-ate, t>.f. [Lat. compagino.] 
To join or unite together parts of a aystem or 
structure. 


th© whole fnun ©."— Mount ague. 


com-pag-In-a'-tion, $. [Lat. compaginatio, 
from com,}<agiiw = to join together ; comjiago 
(genit.compajrinis) = ajoioingtogether.] (Com- 
pact (1), a.] A framing or joining together ; 
framework. 

“The intire or broken com pagination of th© mxgn©- 
ticxl fabrick under it .” — Browne : Vulgar Errou rs. 

*c6m-paign-a-ble (g silent), a. [0. Fr.] 
Companionable) affable, amiable, aociabl*. 
(Companionable.) 


‘com-palgn -le (g ailent), *com palgn-ye, 

s. (Company.) 


* com pain-oun, s . [Companion.] 

* com -pan-a-ble, a. [O. Fr. compoignabU.] 
Companionable, aftable, sociable. (Chaucer.) 

* com -paji-a-ble-ness, s. [Mid. Eng. com- 
panable = companionable, and suff. -rirss.] The 
quality of being companionable ; affability, 
amiableoess, sociability. 

*’ His eyes full of merry simplicity, his words of 
hearty com pa naileries*." — Sidney : Arcadia, bk. il 

* com- pan-age, s. [Low Lat. compana- 
gium: com = cum = with; penis — bread.) 
Anything eaten with bread as a relish ; 
all kinds of food except bread and drink. 
(Sp«Jman, <fc.) 

** Some Tenant* of the Manner of Feekerton in Com. 
Noth when they performed their Boons or Work-days 
to their Lord, had three boon Loaves with Companoge 
allowed them.”— Blount : Law Did. 

‘ These few littl Ashe* ‘that thei hodden to oottv- 
panagef—Wydiffe : Select Works, L 19. 

* cdm-p£n'-I-a-ble, * com-pan-y-a-ble, 
* cum-pan-y-a-ble, a. [Mid. Eng. mm - 
pany; Eng. company ; and -able.] Companion- 
able, sociable ; possessing the qualities of a 
good companion. 

“ Company able, or felawble, or felawly. Socialist— 
Prompt. Parr. 

“Towards his queen he was nothing uxoriooa, hut 
companiable and respective.”— Bacon: Hen. VII. 

* com-paja'-i-a-ble-nesB, s. [Eng. com- 
paniable ; -ness.] The quality of being com- 
panionable ; sociability, agreeable uess. (Hall) 

* com pan-ied, pci. par. or a. Accom- 
panied, attended. [Company, t?.J 

com-piiii'-i-on, * com-pain-oun, s. & a. 

[O. Fr. ccmpaing, compainon , companion ; Fr. 
compagnon ; Sp. companon ; ltal. compagno.) 
[Company, s.] 

A. As suisfantire : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally: 

(1) Originally, an attendant occupying a 
position of inferiority, not oue of equality, to 
the person whose “ companion " he was. 

“I scorn Too. scurvy companion."— Shakesp.: I Hen. 
IT.. IL 4. 

An approach to this meaning still exists 
in the use of the word companion in aucb 
advertisements as — “ Wanted, a companion to 
a lady." The paymistress and the lady paid 
can scarcely be considered as on a footing of 
equality, though the term companion does not 
now convey a contemptuous meaning aa it 
once did. 

*' Arise, my knights o’ the battle r I create you 
Companions to our person. . . . 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline. v. S. 

(2) One who keeps company or associates 
with another on terms of equality ; an asso- 
ciate, a comrade. 

" No sweet companion near with whom to mourn." 

Prior. 

(8) One who shares the fortunes or lot of 
another. 

“ , . . my brother and companion in labour, . . 

Phil ii. 15,* 

^ With the prep, of before the thing shared 
in. 

•* Which would be all hi* solace and revenge. 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. 

Milton ; P. Z... vi. 90S. 

2. Fig. : Applied to immaterial things, as 
one's thoughts qr reflections, quiet, &c. ; an 
accompaniment 

*• How now, my lord? why d© yoa keep xlone? 

Of sorriest fancies your companions make,! *' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth. ilL *. 


fate, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute. cub. ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se. ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : Tho framing ftnd sash-lights upon 
the quarter-deck or round-house, through 
which light passes to the cahius and decks 



COMPANION LADDER. 

A. Th* Bulwark, a. Movable Com [An Ion. C. Upper 
Deck. E. Companion ladder. F. Hatchway 
Combing. I). Cabin b«low. 

below, and a aort of wooden hood placed over 
the entrance or staircase of the master's 
cabin in small ships. Flush-decked ships ere 
generally fitted with muvable companions, to 
keep the rain or water from descending, which 
are unshipped when the capstan Is required, 

2, Her. : A terra applied to the lowest grade 
of knights of certain orders ; as, A companion 
of the Bath. 

B. As adj. : Accompanying, associated. 

*' Iodine, tile comixinlon element of bromine . . — 

Tyndttll: Drag, of Science (3rd ed.J, vill. 6, p. 184. 

•companion friend, s. A close and 
Intimate friend, one in constant fellowship. 

. . Well, ruy companitm-frlend*. 

If thli but answer to iuv Just belief. 

Ml well rememlwr you. 

Shake* p. : Pericle*, V. L 

companion-ladder, 5 . 

Natif. : The ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck. 

companion 8 talr 8, s. pi. 

Naut. : The same as Companion-way (q.v.). 

companion-way, s. 

Naut. : The staircase, porch, or berthing of 
the ladder-way to the cabin. 

• com pin I on, v.t. [Companion, «.) 

1. To accompany, to attend on. 

2. To qualify or fit es a companion. 

'* Companion mo with my lniBtrcu."— £AaJ:«<p. : Ant. 
and Cleop., 1. 2. 

C<$m-pAn'-i-on-a-ble, a. [Eng. companion ; 

-able.) [COMPANAOLE, CoMPANIABLE . ) Fit to 
be a companion ; endowed with the qualities 
of a good companion ; sociable, agreeable. 

" He hivd ft more companionable wit. and »wayed 
more Among tho good fellowm."— Clarendon. 

•com pftn i on a bio ness, s. [Eng. 
comjxinionable ; The qunlity of being 

companionable ; sociability, egreeableness. 

c6m pin I on a bly, odv. (Eng. com- 
panionable); -lij.) In n companionable or 
sociable manner, agreeably. 

'*. . . I II vo compaalonably with rny children.* — 
Lord Clarendon : Tract*, 289. [Latham.) 

• c&m-p&n -i onod, pa. jar. or a. [Com- 
panion, t\] Accompanied, attended. 

t com-pAn'-i on less, a. [Eng. companion; 
dess. ) Without a companion ; solitary, alone. 

"And I, the laet, go forth compay\iontei*. H 

Tennyvm; Mort« 1)' Arthur. 

• oom pitn'-bon ry, *. (Eng. comjanion ; 
-ry. ] Companionship, fellowship, eoeiety. 

*' He drlnkcN rutll he be drunken, why ihould not I 
drink vntlll 1 l>e drunken? CornpanUmr)/ U woudroui 
goixl. I ahoulil do a* other* do. — Rollock; On l The*., 
|X 2Si 

o6m pAn*-i-on-ship, j. (Eng. companion ; 
-ship.) 

I. Ordinary Ixinguaye: 

I. Company, association, fellowship. 

"... ktudloiulT withdrawing from the eye 
Of ftll com;><t/)hrwfif)>, . . .“ 

It ordtteorth • KzcurHon, bk. ft. 

* 2. A company, n train. 

** Aldhladr*, wul »iuno twenty hone, 

AU of compantomAJ/x" 

Shake*)/. : Timtyn, L 1. 


IL Technically: 

1. Her.: The quality or position of a kuighl 
companion of certain orders. 

2. Printing: A number of compositors en- 
gaged in settingup any particular work, under 
the management of a dicker. 

com - pan - y, * com - pan - ec, * com - 
paign 1 ie, * com - paign - ye, * com - 
pan-ie, * com-pan-yo, * com payn- 

ye, 9. [O. Fr. compainie, campaign ie ; Fr. 

comjKig a ie ; I ta! . co mpag nia ; S p . com;>a/t ia ; 
Port, compauhia, from Low Lat. companion, 
a ecus, of companies = ft taking of meals to- 
gether, a company ; companw = a company 
taking meals together : Lat com — cum — 
with ; panis = bread.) (Companaos.) 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. Fellowship, association, eoeiety; the ect 
or state of being a companion. 

"There naa noon that lyste Iwn hi* fuo. 

But dlde him ill honour and com)>anvc. H 

Chaucer; Leg Wood Worn, Yp*ip, 40. 

M A» he thereon stood gazing, he might see 
The blcwd Angela to and fro de.icend 
From highest heven In glad-ioine com/xinee.” 
Spcntcr: E. Q., I. x. M. 

2. A companion, an Associate. 

"Alone, wtthen enl compaignye." 

Chaucer : C . T ., 8.204. 

3. A number of persons associated together — 

(1) For any business or object: a band, a 
troop, a body. 

" Thy* was a UAyr compaynyc." 

Rob. of Otouceitvr, p. 200. 

", . . It waa long dangerous for men to travel this 
roAd otherwise than In companit*:'— Macaulay : Ri*t . 
Eng.. ch. xvt). 

(2) For entertainment or pleasure : guests, 
visitors. 

"Win blgan to fa.1111 to that like compa</gt)L m 

Eindh. Jc*u, 1726. 

(3) As attendants, companions, associates, 
or supporters of any person. 

'* Go. carry Sir Jobn Falstaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all bis company along with him.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Ren. IV ., v. 6. 

H. Figuratively : 

I. Perseus of good position or breeding; 
society. 

*’ A gentleman who quoted Horace or Terence vm 
con»tdered iu good company as a jiompoua pedant.*— 
Jtfacaulay : RUt. Eng., ch.lll. 

2. A person possessing the qualities of a 
sociable and agreeable companiou. 

• 3. Sexual intercourse. 

B. Technically : 

1. Commerce: 

(1) A number of persons legally associated 
for the performance of any duty or the carry- 
lug ou of auy business. The profits are divided 
amongst the members or shareholders io pro- 
portion to the amount of capita! invested. 

K When the persons combining together for 
commercial enterprise are but few, the asso- 
ciation is generally called a copartnery ; but 
when many are thus united the name given 
is company. Thus no one evar thought of 
applying the term copartnery [Copautnehv] to 
the late East India Company, or the Hudson's 
Bay Company. Ono division of companies is 
into exclusive or joint stock companies on the 
one hand, and open and regulated comi«anies 
on the other. [Joint stock.) In the former 
the enterprise is carried on by means of money 
previously raised by the snle of shares in the 
company to intending shareholders. Tho 
directors or those whom they employ manage 
the business ; tho shareholders do not trade 
with their part of the stock, but remain pas- 
sive, except that they annually vote approval 
ur the reverso of what has been done. Joint 
stock companies are divided into those of 
unlimited and those of limited liability. If a 
company of the former type lail, every share- 
holder is personally liable to the extent of all 
that lio possesses for the debts which may 
lmvo been incurred, with the cx per iso of 
winding up. In n limited liability company 
again he is responsible only for any portion 
of his shares for which the money hns nut 
yet been called up. 

" But Ihcc© wee© noinu who brld Unit our commerce 
with India would l>« brat carried on by moan* of whnt 
ia called a regulated Company."— Macaulay : RUt. 
Eng., ch. xxlll. 

(2) The partners in any firm whose names 
do not appear in the title or style of tho firm ; 
in this use the word is generally contracted to 
Co. 

(3) A soeiely, corporation, or guild for the 


promotion and protection of the interest* of 
any trade. 

U Civic Companies or Corporations, specially 
those <4 London : 

(1) Hist. : Trade guilds are mentioned in 
some laws regulating the City of London which 
were made under King Athelstan in a.i> 939. 
Some ceuturies later, when the towns began 
to shake off the fetters of feudal oppression, 
the citizens or burgesses were divided into 
various trades or guilds which were made cor- 
porations, and had the political privileges ac- 
corded them of electing magistrates, and ulti- 
mately even members of parliament. These 
guilds either legitimately obtained or usurped 
the power of enacting bye-laws regulating the 
admission of new members, allowing none to 
enter them except they had first served a 
regular apprenticeship to the trade they de- 
sired to practice, and prohibiting any one not 
a member of their body from carrjing on his 
trade within n corporate town. In France 
similar corporations long prevailed, and with 
abuses beyond any existing in England ; but 
the whole system was swept out of existence 
by the first French Revolution. 

The United States never established trade 
corporations, and in 1816, Albert Gallatin, 
Esq., Secretary to the Treasury of thst Re- 
public, boasted that “ Industry is in every 
respect free ami unfettered ; every species of 
trade, commerce, profession, and manufacture, 
being equally open to all without requiring any 
regular apprenticeship, admission, or licence." 
At home the privileges of the trade companies 
were found oppressive, and some of theii fran- 
chises were taken from them, so that at last they 
remained little more than charitable societies. 

(2) Present state: London, the great seat of 

the old guilds now mentioned, has seventy-six 
of them still existing. They are known as the 
London City Liver)* Companies. To these there 
must be added three which have no liver)*, 
making aeventy-nine in all Some have ceased 
to exist. Among these is the Longbow String- 
makers’ Company, but the Bowyers (i.e. Bow- 
makers) still continue. £25 is the sum which 
one must pay to be admitted to their livery. 
Twelve companies being regarded as higher in 
dignity than the others have the title “ Hon- 
ourable " prefixed to their designation. The 
following are the names with the datesat which 
they sre believed to have first arisen 1. The 
Mereers (a.d. 1393). 2. The Grocers (1345). 

3. The Drapers (1439). 4. The United Fish- 
mongers (1536). 5. The Goldsmiths (1327). 

6. The Skinners (1327). 7. The Merchant 

Taylors (1416). 8. The Haberdashers (144 7 ). 

9. The Salters (155S). 10. The Ironmongers 
(1462). 11. The Vintners (1436). 12. The 

Clutli workers (1482). 

For the political privileges of tiie Livery 
Companies, see Corporation. No correct 
knowledge is possessed of the revenues of the 
Cmnpaniea. In 1S69 it was stated at £99,027 
from endowments, besides a sum unstated lrora 
other suurees. Many believe that Parliament 
has the right to divert to more profitable uses 
the funds not now employed for the purpose 
for which they were originally raised ; others 
take quite the opposite view, believing the 
money in question n kind of private property. 
A struggle between these antagonistic views is 
certain to occur. 

2. Mil. : The smallest command of a captain 
of infantry. Io tho United Stutes an infantry 
hftttalion consists of two or more companies, 
each officered by a captain, a first nnd a second 
lieutenant, fivo sergeants, and four corporals. 
In times of war a full company consists of 101 
men and officers; in times of peace of 3 com- 
missioned officers nnd 54 men. It is formed 
in two ranks. In England it forms ram-eighth 
of a war battalion, and lias little independent 
action; on tho Continent the company, which 
la one-fourth of the war battalion, acts almost 
independently. In England the war strength 
of a company Is 120, and the captain is un- 
mounted; in tho Continental armies it is 250. 
In (iormnny it is formed in threw ranks, nod 
the captain is mounted. 

3. iVauftm'. ; 

(1) Thu oftleere and crew of a ship. 

• (2) A fleet. 

4. Thcat . : The entire body of actors engaged 
at a theatre. 

C. In special phrases : 

1. To bear compiny, * to here oomjalgnye: 
To accompany, lo Join In any act. 


boll, b6^; pOilt, Jtforl; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bon$h; go, 60m; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, oaclst. ph -f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, sion — shun; -(Ion, -$lon — rhnn. tious, -slous, -oious = shus. -ble, -dlo, ic.=b?I, dpL 
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TT , , , * Admitted to that equal sky, 

Hla f&ithful doji shall bear hlu oomjwiay." 

Pope : Ess tv on Man , L 112. 

*2. To holi one company: To give oneself 
&a a. companion to another. 

M To hold* kym ou the morw* compa ignie a diner." 

Cha ucer ; TroiUu.il U«. 

3. To keep company : To associate with as a 
companion. 

" Who keep* her company Shake rp. : Othello. 

IV. 2. 

4. To keen company with: To court or woo. 
(Colloquial.) 


company-keeper, s. 

1. A person who, or a thing which, keeps 
company with one. 

"He overtook ip« ootue days before I came so far as 
lUtber, and would he my company-keeper."— Bun* an • 
Pit prim' i Progress , pt. it 

2. One who is fond of going into company c 
ft reveller, a rake. 



• com'-pan-jr, v.t. & i. [Company, s.] 

A. Trans. : To accompany, to attend as a 
companion ; to be associated with. 


** Jtage companies our hate, and grief our lore.* 


B, Intransitive ( followed by with) : 
1. To kesp company, to associate. 


"Wherefore of these men which have companied 
with us nil the time that the Lord Jeiu went m and 
out among us."— Act* L 2L 


2. To frequeot gay company, 

3. To have sexual intercourse. 


* com -pan-y-ing, pr. par., a., k *. [Com- 
pany, t?.] 

A. & B. vis pr. par. £ particlp. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The act of accompanying or associ- 
ating with. 

2. Fig ♦ Sexual intercourse. 


com-par-a-ble, a . [Fr. comparable; Lat. 
comparabilis, from compare = to compare 
(q.v.).] Worthy of being compared or of 
com] trison. 

U 1. With the prep. with. 


'* A man comparable trtlh any 
that age. an excellent soldier both 
£ nolle*: flat, of the Turk*. 


of the captains of 
by ie* and land."— 


2. With the prep, to or unto. 


cSm -par-a-blo-ness, s. [Eng. compara- 
ble; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
comparable or worthy of comparison. 

Com par-a-bly, odv. [Eng. c omparab(U) ; 
-ly.] In a ‘manner or degree worthy of com- 
parison. 

"There could no form for euch a royal use be com- 
parably Imagined, like that of the fort-said nation. 
Wotton: Architecture. 


c6m'-par-ate, s . [Lat. comparata , neut. pL 
of comparatus , pa. par. of comparo = to com- 
pare.] 

Logic: One of two things compared to one 
another ; it is opposed to disparate (q.v,). 

* com-p ar-a'-tion, s. [Lat. comparatio, 
from comparatus, pa. par. of comparo = to 
compare.] 

1. The act of preparing or making prepara- 
tion ; provision, preparation. 

2. The act of comparing ; comparison. 

t com-par-a ti-val, a. [Eng. comparative); 
-at] Of or pertaining to the comparative 
degree. 

" . . . the comparatital form ."— -Key : Philological 
Essays (13«8), pi 35. 

com-par'-a-tivo, a. k a. [In Fr. cemparatif 
Op.), comparative (f.) ; Prov. comparatiu ; Sp., 
Port., and ltal. comparativo, all from Lat. 
compare tivus = suitable for, or pertaining to, 
comparison; comparative, in gram., see def., 
from comparo.] [Compare.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang . ; Suitable for, orpertainiogto, 
Comparison ; that may be compared or is so. 

” auce 1 * t 0 ™ Jews and the Jews themselves. 

P*sa through every stage of cemparatice civilisation.' 
—Mil man But. Jews |Srd ed.J, preL, vol. 1., p. mr, 

1L Technically ; 

1. dram. : Involving or pertaining to tbs 
second of the three degrees of comparison ; 
that iu which only two persons or things are 


viewed together. It is formed by adding er to 
the positive, when this can be done without 
injuring euphony, as strong, stronger ; large, 
larg(e)er-» When the positive ends in y the y 
is changed into i before er is appended, as 
silly, sillier, goodly, goodlier. When this 
method of forming the degree of comparison 
would injure ouphony, more is put before the 
word without being united to it, aod er is not 
appended, as positive, faithful ; comparative, 
more faithful. 

2. Science : When human anatomy had been 
brought a certain distance towards perfection, 
attention was given to the anatomy of ths 
superior animals, Cuvier leading the way. 
The corresponding parts of the several animals 
being naturally compared together with the 
view of tracing their resemblances and their 
variations, the science was called Comparative 
Anatomy. The same method was tried next, 
and with good results, on philology, and the 
science of comparative philology arose. It 
was then extended to mythology, and tioally 
to tha religions of the world. 

B. As substantive : 

*1. Ordinary Language: 

1, A rival ; ona who is equal or aspires to be 
such. 

" Gerard ever was 
His full comparative." 

Beaum. A Fletch. ; Four Play* in One. 

2. One who makes comparisons ; a scoffer, 
a giber. 

**• * • «very beardless vain comparative .* 

Shake* ju . : 1 Henry IV„ ill. 2. 

n. Gram. : The comparative degree ; an 
adjective in the comparative degree. 

comparative anatomy. [Anatomy.] 

comparative anatomist. [Anato- 
mist.] 

comparative mythology. [Mytho- 
logy.] 

comparative philology. [Philology.] 

comparative religion. [Rej-ioion.] 

C&m-par'-a-tive-ly, adv. [Eog compara- 
tive; -ly.] According to or iu respect of 
comparison ; in a state of comparison ; not 
positively or absolutely ; relatively. 

•• Jh cases It was tbe transference of motion from 
the «;ther to the comparatively quiescent molecules 
of the gas or vapour."— Tyndall ; Frag, of Science ( 3 id 
ed.J, viii., xiv., p. 207. 

com-p&r'-a-tive-ness, [Eng. compara- 
tive; -?i£ss.] The quality of being comparative. 

com p&r'-a^tiv-ist, 5 . [Eng. comparative) ; 
-wf.] One who carries on investigations by 
meaus of comparison. 

com -pa ra^tor, s. [Fr.] An instrument for 
accurately comparing tha length of nearly 
equal measures. This is generally effected by 
two microscopes fitted with filar micrometers, 
and the slide, which carries the two measures 
to be compared, is so arranged that it moves 
them exactly behind one another in the micro- 
meterline, and there retains them. In another 
form the expansion of metal by heat is em- 
ployed as a test. The name is also given to 
an apparatus for testiog colour. 

com-pare (1), v.t. k i. [Fr. comparer; ltal. 
compararc ; Sp. & Port, comparer, from Lat. 
comparo : com = cum = together, with ; and 
paro = to prepare.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To bring together ; to procure, pre- 
pare, or provide. 

“ But both from backe and belly still did •pare. 

To fill bis bags, and rich esse to campfire. 

Spetuer: F. Q.. I. Iv. 2& 

2. To bring together two or more things loi 
the purpose of estimating their relative quali- 
ties or powers by comparison. 

"They . . . comparing themselves Among them- 
selves. are not wise. —2 Cor. x. 12. 

(1) With tbs prep. with. 

"If he compare* this translation with the original, 
be . . — Atldison : Spectator. 

* (2) With the prep, to or unto. 

. . to compare one, two, and three, to six, . . .” 
—Locke. 

3. To represent one thing by comparison or 
similitude to aaother ; to liken. 

(1) With the prep, to or unto. 


" Solon compared the people unto the sea. and orators 
M£mT U1MUOr# ^ the • ♦ .“-Bacon: ApopV 


* (2) With the prep. with. 

Itr-VarTl^S. WhAt C0rUi ‘ ari50U ,UUwe compare 

II. Grammar: To infiect according to ths 
degrees of quantity or quality ; to state the 
comparative and superlative forma [Com- 
parison.] 

B, Intransitive : 


. v . w ox comparison 

with anything else ; to be liks or equal. 

Aa no culture or craffer will exalt the French 
wine* to compare with the wines of Greece, Canaries, 
and Mouteflsaco . .. .**— Transaction* of the /loyal 


and Slouteflaaco 
Society. L UA 

* 2. To think oneself equal or comparable to 
another. 


1 will not compare with an old man."— Shake* o. - 
Twelfth Sight. La. 

3. To vie, to emulate. 

** Nature could not with bis art compare. 

Were she to work." 

Dryden T Pygmalion A the Statu*. 

# 4. To maks a comparison. 

“ 0 Richard f York Is too far gone with grief, 

Or else he never would compare between." 

Shaketp. : flickard //.. 1L L 

^ To compare notes: To exchange opinions 
or views ; to compare ths results of eoquiry 
or investigation. 


# com-pare' (2), r.f. [Compeir, v .] To ap- 
pear plain, to he manifest. 

*’ The tressoun aganis thalm comparit — that he wa 
condampuit to da —Bellend. : T. Liv . p. 


4 com-pare, a. [Lat. compar : com = cum = 
with ; par equal.] Equal, comparable. 

Scbew — that thare ie na horamen compare to yours 
Doramen, nor jdt na futeraen compare to your fute- 
xnca.”—Beltend . : T. Liv.. p. set 

com-pare', s. [Compare, v.] 

t ]. The atats or quality of being compared 
or worthy of comparison ; fitness to enter 
into comparison. 

“The field's chief flower, sweet above compare." 

Shaketp. : Venus and Adonis. 

4 2. An illustration by comparison ; simili- 
tuds, simile, comparison. 

** Full of protest, of oath, and big compare." 

Shaketp. : Troilus A Cressida, ILL 2. 

com-par'ed, pa. par . or a , [Compare, v .] 


t com-par'-er, &. [Eng. compare); -tr.) 
Ona who compares or makes a comparison 
between different things. 

"It was tbe comparer’s purpose to discover Sir. 
Whlteflcld's enthusiasms." — Bp. Larington : Enthu- 
siasm of Meth. and Pap. compared. 

corn-par -Lag, pr. par., a., k s. [Compare, 
r.l 

A. .V B. .4s pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
a comparison ; comparison. 

"In the comparing *, we maye not looke that all 
should answer* In equalitifl."— Abp. Cranmer to Bp 
Bardiner , p. 409. 


com-p&r'- i- son, 1 com par-i-soun, 
* com-par-y son, * com-par-y-soun, 

*- [o. Fr. comparaisun, compareson; Lat, 

comparatio = a bringing together, comparison, 
from comparo = to bring together : pref, com 
cum — with ; paro = to prepare.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of comparing, or bringing two or 
more things together for the purpose of esti- 
mating their relative qualities or properties. 

" And have thy Joys 

Lost nothing by comparison with ourst " 

Cowper: The Task, bk. 1. 


"One of these alleys, called, and, by 
Justly called. Broad Lane, is about ten 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 


comparison, 
rat aide.'— 


2. A quality or state of things admitting of 
being compared, as : '‘there is no comparison 
between them.** 


II. Technically: 

1. Gram.: The act or process of comparing 
an adjective or adverb; the state of being 
compared. 

2. Jthct. : A figure by which two things are 
compared together with respect to soma 
quality or property common to both. 

Crabb thus discriminates between compari- 
son and contrast : “ Likeness in the quality 
and difference in the degree are requisite for a 
comparison ; likeness in the degree aud oppo- 
sition in the quality are requisite for a con- 
trast: things of theaame colour are coni oared; 
those of an opposite colour are contrasted : a 


f&te, fat, Tare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whd, son ; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 
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comparison Is mnde> between two shades of 
red ; a contrast between black ami white. 
Comparison ia of a practical utility, it serves 
to ascertain the true relation of objects ; con- 
trast Is of utility among poets, it serves to 
heighten the effect of opposite qualities : 
things are large or small by comparison; 
they are maguilled or diminished hy contrast : 
the value of u coin is best learnt by comparing 
it with another of the Biwie metal ; the gene* 
rosity of one person Is most strongly felt when 
contrasted with the meanness of another.** 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

For the difference between comparison and 
simile, see Simile. 

*c6m-par'-i-son, * com-par-l-soun, 

* com par-1- sun, • com-par-y-soun, 

v.t. A i. [Comparison, a) 

A. Transpire; 

1. To compare* 

Thu* oomparlmnn Ttryst the kyndoru of hevoono 
To till* frellch feste.' 

K, Eng. AIM. Po*>nt (ed. Morris) ; Cleanness, 161. 

2. To make like, to construct after a model. 

" To »um of beat** h* It comfririsoune ." — Wyclljfe: 
fFUrfom, xliL lv 

B. Intrans. : To try conclusions, to meet, 
to come together, to join in battle. 

•' Yif thou trlsOwt In till vertues. coma doon to vs 
Into the fwld and there comjxtryioun we togldre." — 

I fycHtfe ; Maccab., x. 7L. 

* com part , v.t. [Fr. & Sp. compartir; Ital. 
compartirc; Low Lnt. ccwiparfio, from Lat. 
com = cam = with, and partlor — to share, 
to divide ; pars = a part, a share.] To divide or 
distribute ft general design into Its various 
constituent parts, (H'oMm.) 

* com part', s. [Compart, r.] A part, piece, 
or subdivision. 

"... yet remain unsojwirabl*. na belnc: ootnparU of 
the tame »ub«Unce.“~5co« ; Practic. Viic.. xxiL 

* corn-port cd, pa. par. or a. [Compart, v.) 

* com- part -1-mont, s. [Com pa fitment.] 

"The clreimifcrenco U divided lnt > twelve r<nn//ur#<- 
nwnti, each ouuUUilng a complete picture. "—/’ey*-. 

* com-part’-uig, pr. par., a., A s. [Com- 
part, r.J 

A. A B. As ]>r. par. <£ particip . axlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assvbst. : The act or process of dividing 
a design Into its various constituent parts ; 
compnrtition. 

" 1 make harto to the coating end comparting of the 
whole work . "— Sir II. Wotton: Elements of Architec- 
ture. 

* com par-U'-tlon, s. [Low Lat. compar- 
t it co, from compu rfio =■ to share, to divide ; from 
Lat. com = cum =r with, partior = to share, to 
divide.] 

1. The act of compartiog or dividing a 

S eneral design, as the ground-plot of an edifice, 
a to its various constituent parts. 

" I will come to the compartitlon, hy which the 
•ntlwnjr* of thU Kit understand & graceful end useful 
distribution of the whole ground riot, . . .Sir Ii. 
Iloffou ; Element* of Architecture. 

2. Tha several subdivisions or parts marked 
out or separated ; a compartment. 

"Their temple* kq d amphitheatre* needed no com. 
parti ti out iVoffon .* .1 rch i lecture. 

Com part* mont, ' com part-I-mont, $. 

[Fr. ompartiment ; Ital. A Sp. compart imento r 
from Low Lat. com^irtiment um, from compar- 
tio = to divide, to share.] [Compart, r.] 

I, Ordinary Txingiutge : 

1. A division, or one of the separate parts 
Into which anything is divided. 

*' Th* squAru will make you ready fur all manner of 
CompartrneiUt, Iuuwm, ]/cde»tnl*, and buildings."— 
Ptacham : CompUat Gentleman. 

2. A portion of a carriage, room, Ac., par- 
liaily separated or shut off from the rumnluing 
portion. 

" a* then? wa* only one in* I* puweogrr io the com- 
part>nent, and ho apparently asleep, the door was 
closed, and tho train ngalu Btartod.*— Daily Telegraph, 
Oct. 7th, ls»U 

IL Technically: 

1. .Vara* Arch. : Ono of the separate por- 
tions into which the hold of a ship is divided 
by strong watertight bulkheads. 

" The danger of nerlou* domaR* . . . wn* reduced to 
a minliiniiu by minutely (uhdkvldlnu tho Internal 
ipac* Into watertight compartment * ... — Brit. Qiuirt. 
Ret., 1873. p, 106 . 

2. Arch. : One portion of an edifice, os one 
arch is the compartment of an arcade. 

■3. Her.: The partitions and quarterlngs of 


the escutcheon according to tho number of 
coats in it. 

*4. Painting: A regular orderly disposition 
of figures about any picture, map, or draught. 

*5. Ilortic. : A bed, or border, composed uf 
several different tigures arranged with sym- 
metry to adorn a parterre. 

’ compartment-bulkheads, s. pi. 

Kaut . .* Most of the iron ships have adopted 
the Chinese plan of dividing the hold uthwart- 
ship by strong watertight bulkheads into 
compartments, so that a leak in anyone of 
them does not communicate with the others, 
thus strengthening a vessel, besides adding to 
its security. Compartment-bnlkheads were 
first directed to be fitted, under the superin- 
tendence of Commander Belcher, in II. M. 
ships Erebus and Terror , at Chatham, for Arc- 
tic service, in 1835. 

compartmcnt-ceillng, s. One divided 
Into j iane is, which are usually surrounded by 
mouldings, (Gwilt.) 

compartmcnt-tiles, s.pl. An arrange- 
ment ol varnished red and white tiles on a 
roof. (Gwilt.) 

* com-part'-ncr, s. [Prcf. com = Lat. cum 
= with; Eng. partner (q.v.).] A partner, a 
sharer, a co-partner. (P«nrson.) 

* com part’-ncr-sbip, s. [Eng. compartner; 
-s/up.] Co-partnership, partnership. 

" My wife'* compartnerthip, ioy Kate'*, my Ufa's.* 
Ford: Perkin ir«r&ecA. lv. ft 

com -pass, * com-pas, * cum-pas, s. A a. 

[O. Fr.’ compos ; Sp. compas ; Port, compasso, 
Compaq; Ital, com]xisso ; Low Lat. compnssus 
= n circle, from Lat. com = cum = with, 
and passua = a pace, a step.] 

A. As substantive : 

I* Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

t (1) A circle. [To fetch a compass.] 

** All<? wvtto ntto mete In compat about e." 

CAuuwr : The Coke t Tale of Camel yn, L «23. 

* (2) A going round, a circular way or 
course. 

" A street wna In round . . . ond bar to to tho soler 
of tho templo by compatf—Wyclijfe : Ftech. xll. 7. 

t (3) An enclosing line, circuit, or circum- 
ference ; a space enclosed in a circle. 

"(Rome) now oo sev'u high hills triumphant relgm, 
And ia that compact nil tbe world contains." 

I try den : Yir-jU ; Georg tc It 784. 

* (I) Space, room, limit, area. 

** Ten mile compel* at aboute ."— Cursor Muruli, 2,276. 
(5) Extent. 

" Ko leoa than the compost of twelvo books . . 
Pope: Essay m\ Homvr't Baitlei. 

2. Fjpurafii'tf/y : 

* (I) A circuit or course. 

'* My life Is run It* eompouw." 

.Shake 1 1 >. : Juliut Cator, V. S. 

(2) Space or limits of time. 

"... witlilo tho com pats of ono year. . . .* — Alter- 
bury. 

(3) Duo limits or bounds ; moderation. 

" N’othlng la likelier to keep a man within ro mpats, 
. . ." — L»ck*. 

* (4) Form, appearance, shape. 

" Ho w»tz tho fuyreat of ettmpat & colour & coste*." 

Bir Gawaync, 849. 

(5) Reach, capacity, extent. 

"... pfc*t tho compel** of my wits.'* 

ipiaketp. : Romeo, lv. 1. 

* (6) A going alwut, or by roundabout 
means, to effect anything ; stratagem. 

" Fortune . . . cache* furthe his coldo wirdts with 
cumpat to elide." Detlr. of Trvy, 2,710. 

* (T) Craft, cunning, art. 

" Ther stont a trouo . . . 

With cumptu Itliroweu aod with gin l-do." 

Cat tel of Lot*, 730. 

II. Technically : 

1. Corn.: A circumscribing instrument, or 
one for describing arcs or imjaamera' lines. 

2. Music: The range or power of the voice 
or of any musical instrument ; the extent of 
notes or sounds possiblo to be expressed by it. 

" Through all tho com/vi** of tho note# It ran. 

Tho dlai>a»on closing full 1» iuaii." 

pry ilen : Od * on St. Cecil ia't pay. 

3. Magnetism : An Instrument for determin- 
ing horizontal direction by means of a poised 
magnetic needle. There are many kinds of it ; 
tho best known is the mariners compass. [4 } 

4. Naut. : Tho mnriner'a compass, which is 
a declination compass used in guiding t lie 
course of a ship. It is generally enclosed in a 
box, which again is placed in another and 


larger one, the latter termed the binnacle, the 
appropriate situation of which is the deck in 
the alter part of the vessel. The magnetised 
needle, which is the essential l«rt of the 
mariner's compass, ia fixed to the lower part of 
a card, which may be made of ordinary eaid- 
board, of n leaf of mica, or anything similar. 
By tlus arrangement, winch is the most con- 
venient one, the card revolves with the needle. 
It is marked not merely with the four cardinal 
points, but with various minuter divisions ao 
as to constitute 32 in all. To keep the coinpasa 
in a horizontal position, notwithstanding the 
rolling of the ship, it ia supported on gimbals. 
In an iron or steel vessel there ia a deviation 
of the north and south line from the magnetic 
meridian, owing to the permanent magnetism 
of such a vessel. This is compensated for by 
tdacinga permanent steel magnet in the neigh-, 
bourhood of thccompass. which exerts an equal 
and opposite couple to that due to the ship. 
It is believed that the manner's compass was 
in use in China first on land and then, after an 
interval, to guide ahips on the sea. The name 
of its inventor has oot been preserved. Nor 
is it known who introduced it into Europe, or 
when, (iuyot de Provins, a French poet, who 
in a.i>. 1190 wrote a satire called “ La Bible,’' 
speaks of it, but having been a crusader ha 
may have seen it in the East. If it had 
reached the West, it was scarcely known whea 
lie wrote, but about 1250 it began to be appre- 
ciated, and soon after came into general use. 

U Azimuth Compass: [Azimuth.] 

Declination Compass: An instrument in- 
tended to measure the magnetic declination 
of a place, when its astronomical meridian U 
known. 


Inclination Comjiass : An instrument for 
measuring the magnetic inclination, or dip. 

Mariner's Compass: The same as Compass, 
II. 4 (q.v.). 

Prismatic Compass; Tha same as Azimuth 
Compass (q.v.). 

Sine Com;*xas : 

Elect. : A form of galvanometer for measur- 
ing powerful currents. 

Tangent Comjxxss: 

Elect. : An instrument for measuring tho 
Intensity of a voltaic current in which a small 
needle ia placed. The intensity of such a cur- 
rent being proportional to the angle of ch ilec- 
tion, the instrument ascertains this deflect ioo. 
after which its corresponding value is obtained 
from a table of tangents, and thus the inten- 
sity of the current is measured. 

* III. In special phrases and compounds : 


1, In compass , * in cumpas : 

(1) Lit. : Around, round about. [A. T. 1.] 

" Blholdync© hem about* that eaten fn cumpat of 
bynu" — U'yclilf* : Mark lit 34. 

(2) Fiy. : Within duo limits or bounds; 
with due moderation. 


2. IFif/iin compass: Tha same as in com- 
pass (2). 

* 3. To fetch a comy-ass : To go round In a 
circle, to form a circle or circular line. 

M And tho border aholl fetch a comvatt from Axmon 
unto tho river of Kgyjit, * • .Vanvi. xxxtv. 6. 

U The expression translated in Acts xxvii. 
IS, “ fetched a compass," appears in the re- 
vised version ns “ made a circuit." 

* 4. To keep comjxiss : To keep within bounds 
or moderation. 


"... undertaking for him. that h* *hould k**p 
C ompau . . ."—King Jnmtt : Witty Apothegnu (1649). 

B. As adj. : (Sec the compounds). 


compass bar, s. a fixed iron ring in 
tho furunre for extracting silver from lend, 
which supports the cupel-hearth in the re- 
verberatory, whero the process is carried on. 

compass boarlngs, s. pi Bearings 
taken by the compass. 


compass board, s. Tho holo-board of 
the loom for fancy weaving. It is an upright 
board through which the neck-t wines pwvss. 


oompass box, s. The box or case in 
winch a compass is kept. 

compass-brick, s A brick with a 
curved luce, smtnble for wells and other circu- 
lar work. (Knight.) 

compass card, s . The card of a mariner's 
compass on winch the points are drawn. It 
is usually attached to the needle, nnd Is read 


b61l, b 6 $; poilt, J<^ 1 ; cat. 9011 , ohorus, 9 hin, bench: go, gom; thin, tills; sin, a?; expect, ^cnophon, eytst, 

-alAn, tlan = than. tlon, -slon = sbun; -{Ion, -si on — zhun, -clous, -tioun -slous = sbus. bio, -die, Ac. = bgi, doL 
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compass— compassionating 


with reference to a mark which represents the 
ship's head. (Knight.) 

compass-dials, pi. 

Mech. : Small dials fitted into boxes for the 
pocket, to show the hour of the day by the 
needle, that indicates how to set it right ; for 
by turning the dial about, the cock. or style 
Stands directly over the needle. (Croftft.) 

eompass headed. a. 

0. Arch. : Circular. (Weale.) 

compass-joint, s. A form of joint usual 
In compasses in which one leg bas a circular 
disc or two, clamped between other discs be- 
longing to the fellow leg. (Knight.) 

compass needle, s. The polarized bar 
which is suspended so as to assume a direction 
resulting from the earth’s magnetism. There 
are several ways of suspending the needle. 
[Mariner's compass, Dip-compass, Magneto- 
meter.] (Knight.) 

compass of the figure 8. A double 
calipers, measuring with one pair of branches 
and giving the measure with the'other. [Cali- 
pers.] 

compass-plane, e. a plane with a 
curved lace, used to work oq concave surfaces. 

compass-plant, s. 

Botany: 

1. Silphium laclniatum, a plant of the order 
Composite. It is called compass-plant be- 
cause it preseots the edges of its radical 
leaves nearly due north and south, whilst 
their faces are turned east and west. It 
grows on the Western American prairies. 
The two sides of the leaves are nearly the 
same in structure, and bear stomata. 

2. Lactuca scariala , a European lettuce, 
having the leaves similarly disposed. 

compass-roof; s. 

Arch. : A bent rafter or curb roof. 

compass-saw, s. A saw with a narrow 
blade, adapted to run in a circle of moderate 
radius. By a rotation of the hand it is con- 
stantly swerved, and its kerf allows it aome 



compass-saw. 


play, so that it cuts in a curve. It is usually 
thick enough on the cutting-edge to run with- 
out any set. The blade is an inch wide next 
to the handle, tapers to one quarter inch at 
the poiut, and bas five teeth to the inch. 
Otherwise known as a Fret-saw, Lock-saw, 
or Key-hole saw. (Knight.) 

"The compass-saw should not baye its teeth set, as 
other saws have ; but the edge of it should be made so 
broad, and the back so thin, that It may easily follow 
the broad edge. Its office is to cut a round ; and 
therefore the edge must be made broad, and the back 
thin, that the back may have a wide kerf to turn in." 
— if oxo n. 

compass-timber, 5. Timber naturally 
crooked, curved, or arched, used for ships’ 
frames, to secure deck-beams to the frames, 
&c. 

compass- window, e. 

Arch. : A circular, bay, or oriel window. 

* compass-wise, * compas-wyse, 

adv. In manner of a circle. 

**A Beirut great did «lyde, with circles seuen of 
mighty rise 

Along the grnue he drew with foldings senen In 
compas-uryst Pha.tr. : I ’irgiU. -Eneidot, bk. v. 

com pass, * com-pas, * cum-pass, v.t. 
& i. I’O. Fr. comjxisser; Sp. compasar ; Port. 
compassar ; Ital. compassare.) [Compass,®.] 
A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Literally: 

(1) To go round or about. 

*• He cum pass ide alle the cuntrels of Egipt."— 
Wyclife : Genesis xll. 16. {Purvey.) 

“ Old Corineus compared, thrice the crew." 

Oryden : Virgil ; .Eneid vi, #27. 

(2) To encircle, to surround, to environ ; to 
enclose or embrace ; to besiege, to beleaguer 
or block up. 

(a) Absolutely. 

" The compost the knight, closlt hym within." 

Dttlr. of Troy , 10.292. 


(ft) Followed by the adverb about. 

. and they came by night, and composted the 
city about."— 2 Kings vi. 14. 

(c) Followed by the adverb in. 

" And they compassed bim in, and laid wait for blm 
. . .’—Judyes XVl. 2. 

(d) Followed by the adverhs around or round. 
“ Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and 

compass thee round, and keep thee iu on every aide." 
— Luke xlx. 45. 


" Observe the crowds that compass him around.* 
Drydcn : VirgiL 

(e) Followed by the adverbs round about. 

(3) To enclose with a wall. 

"... and compassed about Opbel. and raised It up 
a very great height, . . .”—3 Chron. xxxiil. H. 

(4) To include, to contain. 

" Which have her cerclea hy bem solve 
Compassed iu the zodiaque." 

Gower, 1IL 108. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To obtain, to succeed in, to bring about. 

"But that the one tbiug needful for coinpassing 
this end was, that the people of Eugland should 
second the efforts of an Insignificant corporation."— 
Huxley ; Lay Hermans (5th ed.J, i. 3. 

* (2) To plot, to imagine, to contrive ; to re- 
volve in the mind. (Obsolete except in the 
legal use ; II.) 


” Tbe fala Mode compassed tene and tray." 

Langtoft, p. 308. 

’*(3) To design, to plan. 

* (4) To comprehend, to seize in the mind, 
to apprehend. 


”... a thing too large to be compassed, and too 
bard to be mastered, without brains and study, . . 

— South. 


* (5) To seize, to attack. 

"... that he himself also Is compassed with in- 
firmity.^ "—Heb. v. 2. 

* (6) To surround, to attend closely on, to 
accompany. 

” Now all the blessings 
Of a glad father compass thee about." 

Shake sp. : Tempest, v. 1. 

*(7) To invest, to beset, to surround hos- 
tilely. 

“ When waves of death compass me."— Pi. xvilL 4. 

*(8) To surround, to encircle. 

"... with favour compass as a shield.”— .P*. v. 12. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: To enter into a plot or design, or 
to take measures for the carrying out of any 
criminal act, especially in the phrase to coni' 
pass the death of any person. 

2. Naval Arch. : To bend timber Into a 
curve for the building of ahips. [COMPASS- 
TIMBER.] 

* B. Intransitive: 


1. Lit. : To go round or in a circle. 

"To compos ; glrare.circinarc et cetera: vbi to go 
a-bowte. 1 ’ — Cathol. Anglicum. 

2. Fig. : To plot, to plan or intend. 

“ He compassed in his thought 
To maken hlr a sch&mful deth to deye." 

Chaucer: C. T., 5,011. 


* com'-pass-a-bl©, o. [Eng. compass ; -able.} 
Capable ‘ of being compassed (lit. £ Jig.). 
(Burke.) 


com -passed, pa. par. or a. [Compass, v.] 
A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

* B. A3 adj. : Circular, rounded. 


* com passed- window, «. 

Arch . : The same as Com pass- window (q.v.). 

* com'-pass-cr, e . [Eng. compass, v, ; -er.) 

One who’ compasses or plots. 

com -pass-e§, s. pi. (Compass, a.] A two- 
legged instrument for measuring distances, or 
for describing arcs or circles. The compass 
was a common implement among tbe car- 
penters and masons of ancient times. 
(Knight.) 

com’-pass-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Compass, v.] 

A. & B. As ]>r. par. £ particip. adj.: In 
senses corresponding to those of the verb. 

C. vis substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : The act of goinground, encircling, 
or enclosing. 

" The gardyn was by meauryng 
Right evene and square In composting.” 

Horn, of Rose, 1,349. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The act of plaoniog or contriving. {II. 1.] 

*’ Ther saw I furst the dork ymaginvng 
Of felony, and al the compastyng. ' 

Chaucer : C. T.. 1,997. 


* (2) A plan, a design. 

■’ Many subtile co 
As rabewyures and 
Chaucer : 

IL Technically: 

1. Law: Tbe act of plotting or entering 
into a design for the carrying out of any 
criminal act. Specially used of plotting tbe 
death of the king, which ia treason. To pro- 
vide weapons or ammunition for the purpose 
of killing the king, or to consult how the deed 
may be done, or to conspire to imprison him 
by force, are nil held to be a vioiatiou of the 
law, which forbids the compassing of the 
king's death, and are high treason. 

” Let us next eee what 1 b a compassing or lmag i il»>f 
the death of the king. Sc. There are synonymon* 
terms ; tbe word compass signifying the purjjose or 
design of the mind or will, and not, na in common 
speech, the carrying such design to effect.*— Black' 
stone : Comment., hk. iv>, ch. 6. 

2. Naval Arch. : The act of bending timber 
into a curve for the building of ships. [Com- 
pass-timber.] 

com-pa’-sslon (sslon as shon), com- 
pa ssioun, a. [O. Fr. compassion ; Sp. com- 
pasion ; Ital. compassione, from Lat. compassio 
= sympathy, from com]>assus, pa. par. of com- 
patior — to suffer or sympathise with : com = 
cum = together ; patior — to suffer.] 

1. Sing. : The act or state of sympathising 
with the sufferings, troubles, or misfortunes 
of another ; pity, commiseration, sympathy. 

" Compassion l* that specie* of affection, which ia 
excited, either by the actual distress of Its object, or 
by some Impending calamity which appear* inevit- 
able. The etymology of the word expresses this Idea 
with strict propriety ; as It signifies suffering with th* 
object."— Cogan ; On the Passions, $ 3. 

* 2. PI. : An act of mercy or pity. 

" Shew mercy and compassions every man to hla 
brother."— Zech. vii. 9. 

H For the difference between compassion, 
pity, and sympathy, see the latter words. 

* com-p&'-ssion (sslon as shon), v.t. [Com- 
passion, s.] To have compassion on ; to pity, 
to compassionate. 

" O heavens ! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not compassion him f * 

Shakesp. : Tit. Andron., Iv. 1. 

* com-p&’-sslon-a-ble, a. [Eng. compas- 
sion ; -able.] 

1. Deserving of or calling for compassion, 
pity, or mercy ; pitiable. 

"The Judge should tender tbe parly 1 * case as com- 
passionable, and desire that be may be delivered from 
the evil . . .* — Barrow : Serm., 1. 282. 

2. Feeling coiupassioo or sympathy ; com- 
passionate. 

com-p&'-sslon-ate, a. & s. [Eng. compas- 
sion, and suff. -af’e.j 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Liable to the aame feelings or affec- 
tions ; sympathetic. 

" I think this reason ia nearest truth, that the nue« 
is most compassionate with this part. —Donne ; Pro- 
blems, xi. 

* 2. Exciting compassion or pity ; pitiable. 

" It boots thee not to l>e compassionate 

Shakesp. : Rich. It.. 1. 3. 

" Your Case is truly a com passionate one." — Colman : 
Eng. .if er chant, v. 1. 

3. Feeling compassion or pity ; tender- 
hearted, merciful ; inclined to compassion or 
sympathy for others. 

" A kind of change came In my fate, 

My keepers grew compassionate* 

Byron : The Prisoner qf Chilton, xt, 

* B. As subst. : Ooe who feels pity or com- 
passion for another. (IF IFafson: Dccacordon 
(1602), p. 190.) 

com-p&'-sslon-ate, v.t. [Compassionate, 
a.] To have compassion on, to pity, com- 
miserate, or sympathize with. 

" Compassionates my pains, and pities me ! 

What Is compassion, when 'tia void of love?" 

Addison : Cato. 

\’com-p&'-sslon-a-ted, pa. par. ora. [Com- 
passionate, v.] 

com-p&’-ssion-ate-ly, adv. [Eog. compas- 
sionate; - ly .] In a compassionate or sympa- 
thizing manner; mercifully, pityingly. (Sharp.) 

* Com pA-Ssion-ate-ncss, s. [Eng. com- 
passionate; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being compassionate. 

com-p^'-sslon-a-tmg, pr. par., a., & #. 
[Compassionate, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. . (See 
tbe verb). 


astinget 

pynaclea." 

Bout qf Fame, lit H, 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine, go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, oe = e. sslon as sh u n . 
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C» As subst.: The act of feeling compas- 
sion, pity, or sympathy ; compassion. 

• com-p&’-ssion-at-ive, a. (Eng. compas- 
sionate); -ire.) feeling compassion; com- 
passionate. 

•* Nor would ho have permitted his compatsioruitire 
nature to Imagine it belonged to God s mercy to change 
Its condition In those that are damned, from pain to 
bepi»lne»*.”— Sir K. Uig><y : Observatioiu on lirovme t 
Reiigio Medici. (Latham.) 

• com ssloned (ssion as sbun), pa. 

par. or a. (Compassion, r.) 

# com -pass -less, a. (Eng. compass; Jess.] 
Having no compass. {Knowles in Webster.) 

• com pass- Ijr, adv. [En£. compass; Jy.] 
lu proportion, fittingly, skill ally. 

“. . . who made nil compass l y," — Sylvester ; JTui 
Lawe, p. WO. (Havies ) 

•com pass ment, "com pace merit, 

* com passe ment, s. (Eng. comjxiss; 
-ment.] A contrivance, plan, or compassing. 

" Through whoi compassement and guile 
Ful many a man bath lost hi* while.” 

Gower, L 287. 

Com past, pa. par. or a. [Compass, r.) 

" The yeare begins his compost course anew." 

Spenser : Sonnet, 62. 

oom-pa-tern t-ty, s. [Low Lat. comjiater - 
nifajf, from Lat. com = cum = with, and }*Her- 
tufas = the relation of a father; pofrr = a 
lather.] The state or position of a godfather. 

** Oossirred, or compatemUv. by the canon law. Is 
a spiritual affinity ; and a Juror that was goealp to 
either of the parties might, in former times, have 
been challenged os not imUtfereut by our law. — 
Isa vie* : State of / reland. 

com p&M Ml -f-ty, com-pet 1 bll i-ty, 

8. (Fr. compatibility ; ltal. compatibilita.] The 
quality of being compatible, consistency ; cou- 
gruity, harmony with, compatibleness. 

. . the compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties In one thing. . . ."— Barrow, voL 1L, term. 9. 

com p&t I-ble, * com pet 1-blo, «. (Fr. 

& Sp. compatible; Port, compalivel ; ltal. com- 
patible ; Low Lat. comjmtibilis, from Lat. com - 
pat ior = to sutler together ; wrongly taken by 
some as altered from competible (q.v.); from 
competo = to go or come together, ... to 
strive for : com = together, and peto = to go 
to, . . . to seek. Puttenham in 1589 ranked 
this word among those then quite recently 
Introduced into the language ] Consistent 
with, congruous, in harmony with, suitable, 
fit, agreeable to. 

gU ch qualities as are hy nature the most com- 
patible ; valour with anger, nieekne** with piety, and 
prudence with dissimulation."— Broome. 

(1) Rarely (followed by fo) : 

••The object of tho will la such a good as Is compat- 
ible to an intellectual nature.”— /f ile : Origin of Man- 
kin, L 

(2) Generally (followed by wifft) : 

•• , and scarce comp<t(ible with his state at borne.* 

— Baker • Edw. III., an. 1317. 

* CTabb thus discriminates between com- 
patible and consistent: ** Comjtatibility has a 
principal reference to plans and measures ; 
consistency to character, conduct, and station. 
Every thing la compatible with a plan which 
doca not interrupt its prosecution ; everything 
is coiisufcnf with a person's station by which 
It is neither degraded nnr elevated. It ia 
not compatible with the good discipline of a 
school to allow of foreign interference ; it ia 
not corwisk rif with the elevated and dignitled 
character of a clergyman to engage in tho 
ordinary pursuita of other men.” (C rabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

com p&t I ble ness, s. (Eng. comiatible; 
-ness.] Tlie quality of being compatible ; con- 
sistency, congruity, harmony, fitness, agree- 
ment 

com-pit '-i- bl^, adv. (Eng. compatible) ; - ly .] 
lu a compatible manner, consistently, con- 
gruously, harmoniously, iu agreement with. 

* c6m-pa’-tlont(tiont ns staont), a. [Lat 
cmnjjalieuj - suffering together, pr. par. of 
comptdior , from com = together, and patior = 
to suffer.] Suffering together, compassionate. 
[Com raciest.) 

"The uns com patient and commorient fates and 
times ."— Sir Q. Buck: History tf King /firAarrf III. 

t com pit -ri ot, 8. A a. (In Fr. compatriote .] 

A. /la^ubsf. f One of the same country. 

B, ndj. : Belonging to the anine country. 

". . . Mint honour'd chiof 
Of hli eompatHot villager* . , .* 

Wordsworth Excursion, hk. vu. 


* com pit -rl^ot-Isra, «. [Pref. com, and 
patriotism (q.v.).] The condition or state of 
being a compatriot, or of the same country. 

♦ com-payn-ie, * com payn-ye, s. [Com- 
pany.] 

" Oret compttynye of hoy men In Eugelood.**— Robert 
of Gloucester, p. 870. 

com pear', v.i, [Lat. compareo = to be per- 
fectly apparent, to appear, to \x) visible: con, 
and j>arco — to appear, to come forth.] 

Scots Law : To put in an appearance in a 
court of law ; to appear cither in person or by 
means of a counsel- (Stirling.) 

com pear'-an^o, 8. [Scotch compear ; - ance .] 
Scots Law : The act of putting in an appear- 
ance in a court of law. ( Balcanquhal .) 

com pear' -ant, $. (Scotch compear , and 
Eng., &c. sutl. -ant.] The same as Com pear er 
( q.v.). 

com-pcar'-er, 8. [Scotch compear, and Eng. 
suff. -er.] 

Scots Law : One who compears in a law 
court, specially if he do ao spontaneously, to 
request that he shall be allowed to constitute 
himself a party to a suit as it affects his 
interest. 

com -peer, * com -per, cum -per, s. 

[O. Fr. compeer , compair ; Lat compar, from 
com = cum = with, and par = equal.] A com- 
panion, a comrade, o mate ; one equal in age 
or position ; an equal. 

“ A Kontli pardoner of Roncival, hU frrnd and bis 
camper." Chaucer : C. T.. prol. 672. 

M Yon thorn— perchance whose prickly si*ara 
Hava fenced him for threo hundred years.. 

While fell around his preen combers ... 

Scott : Marmion, Introd. to canto U. 

* corn-pel er, v.t. [Compeer, 8.) To equal, to 
match, to mate. 

•• In my rights, 

By mo in vested, be compeers the best. 

Shakes/}. : King Lear, T. 8. 

* corn-peer, v.i. [Compear, t\] 

* com-peir, v.i. [Compear, r.J 

* com-pelr-ance, s. [Compearance, s.] 

* com-pelr-ant, s. [Com pear ant, 8.] 

corn-pel', v.t. (O. Fr. com^llir; Sp. compelir ; 
Port, compeltir, from Lat. compeUo — tu drive 
together, to compel : com — cum = with, to- 
gether, and pello — to drive.] 

1. To force, to constrain, to drive, to oblige 
to do any act. 

(1) With an infinitive expressing the act. 

*' . . . him they compelled to bear his cross ." — Mark 
xxvll. 32. 

(2) With the prep, fo and a noun to express 
the act. 

•' compell'd to flight, they scatter wide.” 

.Scoff . The Lord of the Isles, vL 23. 

(3) With the act not expressed. 

•• He refused, and said, I will not eat : hat hi* ser- 
vants. together with the wonjau, compelled him."— 

1 Samuel xiviL 23. 

2. To cause or bring to pass under compul- 
sion, to force, to exact. 

•• The Crown had power to oom/W the attendance of 
w Unease*."— Macau lay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvlJl. 

• 3. To take by force, to seize, to ravish 
from. 

•• . . . commissions which compel from each 
The sixth part of bis substance. . . 

Shakes p. : Henry I III., 1. 2. 

• 4. To overpower, to seize. 

•• But easy sleep their weary llmba com/Wr d.' 

l/rg,len. 

*• 5. To gather close together into a body. 

’* Now friendly mix'd, and in ono troop com/eird.” 
Hr y den. 

• 6. To rule over, to lmve power or authority 
over. 

*• The power* that I compel 
Shall throw thee hence." 

CAopnvin . Homers Iliad, v. WO. 

■J Crabh thus discriminates between to 
compel, to force, to oblige, ami to necessitate : 
" Compulsion and force net much more directly 
and positively than oblige or necessitate; and 
the hitter indicates more of physical strength 
than the former. We are compiled by out* 
ward or Inward motives ; wo are obliged 
more by motives than any thing else ; wc are 
forced sometimes by circumstances, though 
of toier by plain strength; wc are necessitated 
solely by circumstances. An adversary is 
compelled to yield who resigns froTii despair of 
victory ; he is forced to yield if lie stand in 


fear of his life ; he is obliged to yield if h« 
cannot withstand the entreaties of his friends; 
he is necessitated to yield if he want the 
strength to continue. An obstinate ;>eraon 
must be compelled to give up liis pofnt ; a tur- 
bulent and disorderly man must be forced to 
go where tbe officers of justice choose to lead 
him ; an unreasonable person must be obliged 
to satisfy a just demand ; we are all occasion- 
ally necessitated to do that which is not agree- 
able to us.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

• compel -la blC, a. [Eng. compel; -able.] 
Canabie of being compelled or constrained ; 
liable to, or capable of, compulsion. 

•• Now Ji» the «Ute of Ismel under kings, wss there 
any earthly power by which those kings srer* com- 
pcUabU to any thUig. or any subject allowed to resist 
them in any case Vnattoever."— Hobbes : t)c torpor* 
Politico, pt. 1L. p. 79. 

* com-pel~la bly, adi\ [Eog. c empdlab(le); 
-ft/.] By way of compulsion. 

* com-pel'-lato, v.t. [Lat. compello.) To 
address, to sj»eak to. 

# com pel-la -tlon, s. [Lat. compdlatio, 
from compello (1st eonj.) = to accost, from 
compello (3rd conj.) - to drive together.] Ths 
mode or style of salutation or address ; ap- 
pellation. 

"The peculiar compel lotion of the kings In France 
is by ‘ sire,' which Is nothing else hut father." — Tempi*. 

* com pel -la tive, 8. (Lat. compeRo- to 
accost, to address.] 

Gram. : An appellative, an appellation. 

• com-pel -la tdr-y, a. [Formed aa if fr«m 

a Lat. compelUtorius, from compello = to com- 
pel.] Com pulsatory, compulsory. 

“. . . a king and a queen to be constrained by pro- 
cess compellatary to «pl*car in any court, . . . — 
Cavendish: Lift Qf Cardinal Wotsey. 

com pel led, pa. par. k o. [Compel, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

*B. As adj. : Enforced, involuntary. 

». . . finding ourselves too slow of sale, we put on a 
compelled valour . . . "—Shakesp. : Hamlet, lv. 7. 

com-pel-lcr, «. [Eng. compel; -er.] One 
who compels or constrains another to any act 
•’ . . what trust can the compiler have of the com- 

pelled 7 ”, — strype : Life of Sir T. Smith ; On the Queen t 
Marriage. 

corn-pel -ling, pr. par., a.,ks [Compel, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. As adj. : Exercising power or authority ; 
resistless. 

C. subst. : The act of forcing or con- 
straining ; compulsion, constraint. 

* corn-pel -ling-ly, adv. [Eng. compelling; 
*ly.) Hy way ot compulsion ; compulsorily. 

•• Not evidently . com pellingly necessarily "—Taylor: 
Real Pretence, a. 2 

* com pend, s. [Compekdicm.] 

Fix in memory the discourses, and abstract them 
Into Uriel compend*.“— Watts : tmprov. of the Mind. 

• com pen di-iir i-ous, a. [Hat compen- 
diarius^ of the nature of a compendium, 
abridged.] Abridged, brief, concise, commo- 
dious. (Bailey.) 

• com pend’-i-atc, r.f. [Lat. com^adiatum, 
sup. of compendia = to abridge.) To collect 
together or contain briefly or concisely, to 
epitomize. 

“It concludeth In the last with that which con- 
cludetb and compendiateth all Weaving, peace upon 
Israel. Bp. of U>ndi,n : !*<«« /’afulins [16H>. p. 3- 

corn-pen di-6s -l ty, 5. U^t. compen- 
dios(us); i connective, and Eng. sutl. -fy.J 
The same os CuMiuismorsNEss (q.v.). 

com pen di-oiis, a. [Pmv. com } *ndios; 
bp Port., k hal. comj^nrfio^n, from Lat. 
compendiosus = (1) advantageous, (2) abridged.) 

L Of a book, Ac. : Abridged, summarised, 
in brief compass. 

•• tbrv thiuges lie reqalml in tho oration of a 
man hanvng autorltle. that it N- compendious, sen- 
gJltlou. ^ and delectable . ’—Sir T. Klyot : Govemour. 
11.2 

2. Of ani/thing : 

(1) Summed up in short compass. 

*• For Ood 1» love — comt>mdimu whole 
01 all the blessing* of a soul." 

By cum Love qf God. 

• (2) Summary ; direct, not circuitous in the 
method of operation. 


IT f/ni/irur i n nss ursion, •>». »»»* - ' - 

ten. boV; po^t. ) 6 % 1 ; cat, coll, chorus. 9 hln. bon«h: go, gom; thin, this; sin. as: oxpoct. Xenophon. ^ 8t ph = t 
^lan. tian = shnn. -tlon. -s.on = shun; -tlon, - 9 lon = zhin. -tlons, slous. -elous = shvis. -bio, -<Uo. 4c=bel. dot 
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o6m-pen'-di-ous-ly, com-pcn~di- 
ouse-ly, adv. [Eng. co mjtendions; dy. ] In 
a compendious manner, in brief compass, 
with brevity, shortly. 

“Th« state or condition of matter. l*(pn? the world 
viu a uiakniR, la compendiously expressed by the ward 
chaos. '—Bentley. 

com-pen-di-ous-ness, s. [Eng. compendi- 
ous ; -nass.] The quality of being compendi- 
ous ; brevity, shortness. 

“The irmthiR easiness and com pend foumc** of tills 
assertion, should dazzle the eyea Bentley : Berm. 

com-pcn di-um (pi. compendia), s. 

[Lat. comj>endium = a hanging together, a 
laying up, a storing, ... an abridgment, 
from com (con) —together, and pendo= to cause 
to hang: Fr. cmjvndium ; Sp., Port., & Ital. 
cempenaio.] An abridgment 

I. Singular: 

“After we are grown well acquainted with a short 
system, or compendium of a science, ... it is then 
proper to read a larger regular treatise on that subject '' 
— Watts : On Vic Mtn L 

t 2. Plural : 

“. . . was prl jchwilly studied in Livy or In the 
classical compendia of Florin and Gutropms and in 
Plutarch’s Lives."— LetciM : Early Rom. Hi it. (1855), 
ch. L, $ L, voL l, p. L 

•com-pen'-sa hie, a. [0. Fr. & Sp. compeu- 
sa&fe.J Able to be compensated. (Johnson.) 

com pen-sate, com-pen'-sate, v.t. & i. 
[From Lat. compe usariiwi, sup. of compenso = 
to weigh together, to weigh one tiling against 
another, freq. of compcndo — to weigh to- 
gether : com = together, and pernio - to cause 
to haugdown, to weigh.] [Compense.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To pay the proper price for, to give 
adequate remuneration for services rendered, 
or an equivalent for losses sustained ; to re- 
compense, to pay. 

"... T should nt least secure my own. 

And be in part comp-'mntcd." 

U'onUicorth : Exeunt on, bk. lil 

2. Fig. : To furnish an equivalent for, to 
counterbalance, to make a sufficient set-off 
against. 

“The pleasures of life do not compensate the mise- 
ries."— Prior. 

*1 By is placed before that which is received 
In payment, and for precedes that for which 
the equivalent is given. 

. . animated beings, ill compensated by the faint 
light of the satellites. "— Ilertchcl : Antron. (5th ed,, 
1 85$). § 522 h. 

“. . . hints are thrown out of claims to territorial 
extension to compensate for the injury."*— Times. Nov. 
16, If 77. 

B. Intrans. : To supply an equivalent, to 
make amends, atonement, or set-off. (Fol- 
lowed by for.) 

“. . . hut that blemish . . . was one for which no 
merit could compensate . . Macaulay : Hut, Eng., 
ch, xv. 

com pen-sa-ted, com-pen'-sa^ted, pa. 

par. <s a. [Compensate, v.t.) 

com -pen-sa~ting, com-pen’-sa-ting, 

pr. par. or a. [Compensate.] 

Compensating strips : [The same as Com- 
pensation Strips (q.v.)] 

Com pen sa' tion, s. & a. [Fr. compensa- 
tion ; Sp. compensation ; Port, compensoeao ; 
Ital. compensazione , from Lat. compensation 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language: 

f I. The act of rendering an equivaleot for. 

2. That which constitutes an equivalent for 
something else. 

(1) Lit. : That which is given or received as 
an equivalent for services rendered, losses 
sustained, sufferings eudured, or in payment 
of a debt; amends, remuneration, payment, 
recompense. 

". . . partly m a compensation for their recent 
losses.'— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

(2) Fig. : That which balances or is an equi- 
valent for something else, or makes good a 
deficiency. 

IL Law: 

1. Gen . : The same as A. I. (1). 

2. Spec. : A stoppage or set-off. When one 
Is sued for a debt, it is competent for him, 

J rartially or wholly, to bar the claim, hy al- 
eging that he is the plaintiff's creditor for 
services rendered or money lent, if the sum 
claimed from the plaintiff is found to be the 
exact equivalent of that for which he sues, 
the two are held to compensate or balance 


each other; if, on the contrary, it be less, it 
diminishes by ao much the prosecutor’s claim. 
If, however, the defendant feel that he owes 
the plaintiff more than that individual is in- 
debted to him, he is required at the outset to 
pay into court the snmller sum h>r which he 
admits himself to he responsible. ( illadcstonc : 
Comment., bk. iii., ch. xx.) 

II Crabb thus distinguishes between compen- 
sation , satisfaction, amends, remuneration, re- 
coin pense, requital, and reward. “The first three 
of these terms are employed to express a re- 
turn for some evil ; remuneration, recompense, 
and requital, a return for some good ; reward, 
a return for cither good or evil. A compensa- 
tion is something real ; it is made for some 
positive injury sustained ; justice requires that 
it should be equal in value, if not like in kind, 
to that which is lost or injured : a satisfaction 
may be imaginary, both ns to the injury and 
the return ; it is given for personal injuries, 
and depends on the disposition of the person 
to be satisfied : amends is real, but not always 
made for injuries done to others, as for of- 
fences committed by ourselves. Sufferers 
ought to have a compcii-safion for the injuries 
they have sustained through our means, but 
there are injuries, particularly those which 
wound the feelings, for which there can be no 
compensation : tenacious and quarrelsome 

people demand satisfaction ; their offended 
pride is not satisfied without the humiliation 
of their adversary : an amends is honourable 
which serves to repair a fault ; the best omends 
which an offending person can make is to ac- 
knowledge his error, and avoid a repetition 
. . . Compensation is made for bodily labour 
and menial offices ; remuneration for mental 
exertions, for literary, civil, or political office 9 
. . . Xrecompence is voluntary, both as to the 
service and the return ; it is’an act of gener- 
osity . . . Requital is a return fora kindness ; 
the making it is an act of gratitude ; the omis- 
sion of it wounds the feelings : it sometimes 
[though not often] happens that the only 
requital which our kind action obtains, is the 
animosity* of the person served.” (CraM; 
Eng. Synon.) 

B. As adj. : (See Ihe compounds). 

compensation balance, s. 

Hor. : A balance-wheel for a watch or chro- 
nometer, so constructed ns to make isochronal 
(equal time) beats, notwithstanding changes 
of temperature. (Knight.) 

compensation pendulnm, s. 

Hor.: A pendulum constructed of two dif- 
ferent metals, as brass and iron, which so 
work against each other, that the expansion of 
the one downwards is counteracted by Hint 
of the other upwards. By this arrangement 
the pendulum does not vary in length, and 
consequently in frequency of vibration, 
whatever the temperature may be. Arnold's 
compensation balance-wheel for chronome- 
ters and watches is constructed on a similar 
principle. 

compensation strips, s. pi. Two blades 
of copper and iron soldered together and fixed 
to the rod of a pendulum, the copper red, 
which is the more expansible, being below the 
iron. As the temperature falls, the pendulum 
rod becomes shorter, but the strips, if in their 
normal state horizontal, now curve with the 
convex portion upwards. If again the tem- 
perature rises, the pendulum ball descends, but 
the strips, which now curve with their con- 
vexity downward, make a compensation for 
this. Both in the former case and io that 
now described, the centre of oscillation of 
the pendulnm is not disturbed. Compen- 
sation etripa are called also compensating 
strips. (Ganot: Physics, trausl. by Atkinson, 

. § 271.) 

com-pen-sa-tive, a. <fc s. [From Lat. com- 
pensates), pa. par. of compenso ; and Eng. suff. 
-ive, from Lat -itn/a.] 

A. As adj. : Compensating, making good 
a loss. 

B. .dssu&st ; That which acts in a compen- 
satory way ; an equivalent. 

com'-pen-sa-tor, s. [Mod. Lat.] 

L Gen. : That which acts in a compensatory 
way ; that which acts as an equivalent for 
something else. 

IL Specially : 

L iron Bridges, Ac. : Appliances used in 
iron bridges and similar structures with the 


view of giving the metal room to expand with 
heat, (Gardner.) 

2. A'auf. : Au Iron plate placed near the 
compass on board iron vessels to neutralize 
the effect of the local attraction upon the 
needle. (Knight.) 

3. Gas-making: A device to equalize the 
action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts. (Knight.) 

corn-pen'- sa-tor-y, n. [Eng. & Lat. com- 
pensator, and Eug. sutf. -y ; Fr. compensatoire.] 

1. Making good a loss or paying a debt 

2. Counterbalancing, countervailing, fur- 
nish] ug an equivalent for. 

. . the com/jenxarorylenRtheiilii!: of the preceding 
word ," — [ScamtM ; Com par. Cram . Aryan Lang, of 
India (1872), vol. 1., ch. »v., p. 282. 

* com pen so, v.t. [Fr. compenser ; Sp. A Port. 
compcnsur ; Ital. compensate, from Lat. com- 
penso.] To compensate, to recompense, to 
counterbalance. [Now it baa given place to 
Compensate (q.v.).] 

" It seemeth, the weight of the qnlcksilver doth not 
comnensc the weight of a stone, more than the weight 
of the aqua fortis/' — Bacon : Sat. Hut. 

com'-per, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The name 
given in Orkney to the Father-lasher (Cottus 
bubalis), a well-known fish. 

* com-per-en'-dln-ate, r. [Lat. comperen- 
dino = to cite a defendant to a new trial to 
be held on the third day afterwards ; verendi- 
nas = after te-morrow.j To delay, to hold back. 

* com-per en-dln-a'-tion, s. [Lat. com- 
perendinatio — the putting a trial off until tlie 
third day.] Delay, dilatorineea. (Bailey.) 

* com-per-tor -l-um, s. [Lat comjxrtum, 
sup. of comperio = to bring up, to find out : 
com = with, and aperio = (1) to uncover, to 
lay bare ; (2) to open.] 

Civil Law : A judicial request made by dele- 
gates or commissioners to find out and'estab- 
Jisli the truth of a cause. (Parish Antiq 
575.) 

com pete'* v.i. &, t. [Lat. competo = to go to- 
gether, . . . to seek together : com^ together, 
and peto — to go to, . . . to eeek.] 

I, Intransitive : 

1. To seek together, or to seek what another 
is also striving at the same time to obtain. 
(Used of persons, of the inferior animals, or 
of things inanimate.) 

** . . . it would undoubtedly be exposed to different 
conditiou* of life Id the different islands, for it would 
have to comjtete with different sets of oiy;iuiisnia. — 
Dartrin : Origin of Specie* (ed. Is53), ch. xiL, p. 401. 

2. To claim equality with. 

t II. Trans. : Te engage in competition for 
anything. 

com'-pe-ten^e, com'-pe-ten-^y, s. [Dan. 

competence; Ger. krmpetenz ; Fr. competence ; 
Sp. & Port, competencia ; Ital. ccmpetenza ; 
Lat. c ompetentia — a meeting together, agree- 
ment, symmetry, from competo.] [Compete.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : Sufficiency. 

" Something of speech 1 b to be Indulged to common 
civilitv. more to iDtinmcies, and a competency to those 
recreative discourses which maintain tbe cheerfulness 
of society.*’— Government of the Tongue. 

2. Spec. : Adequate pecuniary support, re- 
mote at once from w*ant and from superfluity. 

" He obtained from the royal bounty a modest com- 
petence : and he desired no more .”— Macaulay : Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xiii. 

II. Law : 

1. Of persons: 

(1) Legal ability or permission by law to 
act in a certain capacity. Thus the com- 
petence of a judge or a court to try a 
cause means that the cause is fairly writhin 
the jurisdiction of the judge or court, and tbe 
competence of a witness to give evidence 
means his legal capacity to do so. This de- 
pends on his not being challenged as infamous 
in character or personally interested in the 
case. (Blackstone : Comment., bk. iii., cb. £3.) 

(2) Legal capacity to do any act, as to 
make a will. It depends on age, soundness of 
mind, Ac. 

2. Of evidence: Admissibility. 

com'-pe-tent, * enm'-pe-tente, a. [Dan. 

competent ;’Ger. kompetent ; Fr. comment; Sp., 
Port., & Ital. competente, from Lat. compete ns, 
pr. par. of competo.] [Compete.] 


f&te, fS,t, f&re, aunidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, s6n; mntc, cnb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


competentes— complacence 
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Xm Ordinary Language : 

Suitable, tit, 

*2. Proportionate, adequate. 

"... the distance must be comjwtcnt."— Bacon. 

3. Of things : Sufficient, able to produce 
certain effects. 

”... whether those extremely small particles are 
competent to scatter all the waves hi the same propor- 
tiou."— -Tyndall : En ig. qf Helene* (3rd eiL), vU. 143. 

4. 0/ persons: Qualified Tor any purpose or 
office ; having physical, mental, or moral ability 
to do certain tilings or to occupy a certain 
place. 

” Her hither was perfectly competent to fake Cure of 
hliuself.”— Jk< ion ufdy ; HUt. Eng., ch. xvL 
”... the competent mathematician of that day 
could predict what Is now occurring Id our own.' — 
Tyndall : Frag. qf Selene* (3rd ed.), 111. 64, 

II. Law : 

1. Of evidence: Admissible in a law court 

2. Of persons : Legally qualified to do any 
particular thing or to fill any specified office. 

"And he wo* competent whose purse was so." 

, Vvwper : Task. 1L 742. 

U Crabb thus distinguishes between com- 
petent, fitted, snd qualified: ** Co mpetency mostly 
respects the mental endowments and attain- 
ments ; fitness the disposition and character ; 
qualification the artificial acquirements or 
natural qualities. A person is competent to 
undertake an office ; fitted or qualified to fill a 
aitimtion. Familiarity with any subject, aid*d 
by strong mental endowments, gives compe- 
tency ; suitable habits and temper constitute 
the fitness: acquaintance with the business to 
be done, and expertness in the mode of per- 
forming it, constitute tbe g-wa/tyScafion.** 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

oom pe-ten'-tos, s . pi. [Lai. compctentes, pi. 
of competent, pr. par. of compete).] [Compete.] 
Ch,. Iffcf. : An order of eateehumens in the 
early Christian Church who were candidates 
for immediate baptism. 

oom'-pe-tent-ly, ndr. [Eng. competent ; -ly.] 
In a competent manner, perfectly, suitably, 
proportionately. 

” The flesh l* either competently dry ... or moyst 
and excremeutltlal." — I'm/irr .* I‘la liecta, p. V2. 

* com -pot'-l-ble, a. [From Lat compete) = 
to seek together. ] Suitable to, consistent with, 
able to be predicated of, applicable to. 

(1) Followed by with .* 

" It la not t •ompetlbl let with the grace of God so much 
as to Incline luiy nmn to do evil. — 'Hammond. 

(2) Followed by fo : 

“The duration of eternity U such aa la only com- 
pet Ible to the Eternal God.”— Sir At. Hale. 

Its place has been taken by Compatible 
( q.v.). 

* com-pet'-I blc-ness, s. [Eng. compctible; 

Suitableness, fitness. [Compatible- 
ness.] 

com pe’-tlng, pr. par . & a. [Compete.] 

”... would Increais Immensely ill number*, wero 
It not fur other competing species . . .“—Darwin : 
Origin qf (ed. 1859), ch, vL, p. 17ft. 

o5m po-ti'-tlon, s. [Sp. competition; Port. 
compet ; from Lat. comjWifio =■ (1) nil 
agreement. (2) a judicial demand, from com- 
pete).] [Compete.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what an- 
other attempts to gain at the same lime, and 
which ns s rule only one can enjoy. 

** To aceues where contention, envy, strife, 
liege t iio th»ndcr-clouds to trouble life." 

Cowpcr : The Valediction . 

U (1) Competition was formerly followed at 
times by to : 

”... competition to the crown.*— Bacon. 

(2) Now for Is used of the object striven for, 
and fo or amongst of those who strive. 

”... might well have been an object of competition 
to sovereigns . . ." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. lx. 

1[ An open com]ietltion for an appointment 
Is a competition open to any one fulfilling 
certain qualifications who thinks fit to present 
himself. It Is opposed to the more limited 
competition which’ takes place when only 
nominees of soma person or office can enter. 

2. The state of existing In permanent rivalry 
with another person or with another species. 
It may be used of nil animated beings. 

" For It should he remembered that tho compet f//*m 
will tf<-ni>ral1y »«e mmt severs Wtwecu those fiirim 
watch are mo** r*arly related to each other In habits, 
constitution Mid siructure." — I) incut : Origin qf 
Sixvfaj (od. IW.9), eh. lv., p. 121. 


II. Volil. Econ. : The struggle which each 
oue fnakea for his own interest against that of 
others. A shopman, for instance, tries to 
draw custom era around him by underselling 
his rivals. Such competition tends to fix the 
price of articles as low n.s the law of supply 
ami demand will permit. When there is no 
adulteration, use of short weights, or other 
fraud, it is of great benefit to the public. 

■f Crabb thus distinguishes between com- 
petition , emulation, and rivalry: “ Competi- 
tion expresses the relation of a competitor, or 
the act of seeking the same object ; mutation 
expresses a disposition of the mind towards 
particular objects ; rivalry expresses both the 
relation and the disposition of a rival. Emu- 
lation is to competition as the motive to the 
action ; emulation prdUnecs competitors, but 
it may exist without it : they have the same 
- marks to distinguish them from rivalry. 
Competition end emulation have honour for 
their basis ; rivalry is but a desire for selfish 
gratification. A competitor strives to surpass 
by honest means ; he cannot succeed so well 
by any other: a rival is not bound by nny 
principle ; he seeks to supplant by whatever 
means seem to promise success. An unfair 
competitor and a generous rival are equally 
unusual and inconsistent. Competition ani- 
mates to exertion ; rivalry provokes hatred : 
competition seeks to merit success ; rivalry is 
contented with obtaining it.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon . ) 

oom-pet -i'tive, a. [From Lat. errmpditus, 
pa. par. of competo = to seek together; and 
Eng. suff. -ire.] Pertaining to competition, 
involving competition. (II. Martineau.) 

f Not an old word, but now firmly rooted 
in the language. 

com-pet'-i-tive ly, adv. [Eng. competitive ; 
-ly.] By means of competition. 

oom-pet' i-tive ness, *. [Eng. competitive ; 
-ness.] The quality of being competitive. 

com-pct'-l-tor, s. [Fr. comrftiteur ; Ital. 
competitore , from Lat. compel if or.] [Compete.] 

• 1. An associate, oue struggling not against 
but in alliance with another. 

" Aud ev«rv hour more competitor ■ 

Flock to (he rebels, nnd their power grows etxong." 

Shoketp. : A’icAard 111., lv. 4. 

2. A person who competes ; one who en- 
gages in a struggle mentsl, physical, or both 
with a rival, to become the sole possessor of 
some desirable object at which both aim. 

"... some of hi* servants were In correspondence 
with hi* competitor . . .” — Ifnciulny : llltt. Eng., cb. 
xvili. 

^ It may be uaed also of auimnls or oi 
aperies severally, 

*’. . . the number of epeoles of all kinds, nud there- 
fore of coni fietiton, decreases ncrtliward*. “—Daricni : 
0W<^n qf Specie! (ed. 1859), ch. Uu, ]u G2. 

* com-pct'-i-tor-^, a. [Eag., &c. competitor ; 
•3/-1 

]. Engaged in competition. 

2. Involving competition, pertaining to com- 
petition. 

"This work wu written as ft competitor^ treatise.* 
—/’after; Dlfficultua qf Irtfldcltty. pref. 

* com pet'-it-ress, s. [ Eng. , Ac. compet itor t 
and fern. aufi\ -ess.] A female competitor, a 
campetitrix (lit. <£fig.). 

"The two famous nourishing Universities. Oxford 
ftnd Cambridge : w ith whom the Grecian Alliens Itself 
was im Ut cn/npetltrou. ‘ — Uieragoniit Icon, or Corah * 
Doom (1672], p. 136. 

* com-pct’-I-trix, s. [Lat.] A female com- 
petitor, a competitresa. 

"Queen Anne, being now without compctltrix for 
her title, . . ."— l.d. Herbert: II lit. qf Henry 17//. 

com-pl-ld'-tfon, s. [Sw. A Ger. kompikt- 
tion ; Pan. A Fr. compilation; Sp. comyita- 
cioa ; Fort. comvilngHo ; Ital. couipifarionr, 
from Lat. compiuttio — a raking together, a 
pillaging, a plundering.] [Compile.] 

1. The act of compiling. 

2. A book without original research, tho 
materials for the composition of which have 
been draw a from various nut hors. 

”... signs Ms performance* for renders of ft more 
refined ftpietlte, fall lnlo the hand* of ft devourvr of 
compilation*, wliat out ho expect lint contempt Mid 
confusion I "-(f'oWimrtA ; The /lee, 1„ Inlrod. 

f c6m pi la tor, • e5m pi In tour, *. 

[Sw. kompilatar, G*t. kompUator ; Fr. compi- 
Inteur ; I’ort. compihtdor ; Ital. compilntore, 
from 1-at. cmapftafor = n plunderer of literary 


or other property.] The same as Compiles 
(q.v.). 


com-pi le, * com-pyle, v.t. [Sw. kompi- 
lera ; Dan. c ompilere ; Ger. kompiliren ; Fr. 
compiler; Sp. & Port, compilar ; Ital. compi- 
lore, from Lat. compilo = to rob, to plunder.] 
# 1 . Gen.: To put any thing or things together. 
Especially — 

(l) Of a wall or building: To put together, 
to build, to construct. , 


" lie did Intend 

A briweii wall in coin pas tocom^j^fe 

About Cr Irma nil n.” S/temer - F. Q., ITT. 111. 10, 


(2) To combine ; to frame by means of com- 
bination. 


” Po great )*eifechon* did lu her rompVc, 

Situ that lu salvage forests she did dwell.’ 

Speruer : F. </., ill. vL L 

"Monsters compiled and coiupllcnted of diver* 
parents."— Donne: Devotions, p. 05. 

2. Spec, (of books or anything similar): 

* (1) To compose without its being implied 
that what is thus produced emanated origi- 
nally from others. 

” Lonipivlll© 

Did never sonnet for ln*r sake compile?' 

Shalusp. ; Lore* Labour L*s(. lv. &, 

(2) To bring together or collect facts or 
literary extracts from variuus authors, trust- 
ing to the aeeuracy of tbeir research instead 
of making investigations of one's own. 


* coin-pile', 8. [Compile, v.] Accumulation. 
(N.E.D.) 

com-piled, pa. par. & a. [Compile.] 


t com-pi 1 e-ment, s. [ Eng. compile ; - ment ,J 
The act of compiling, piling, or heaping to- 
gether ; the state of being compiled. 

" There is a moral as well os a natural or artificial 
c ompilemonl.'' — ll'o«on : On Edxscation. 

com-pi -ler, * com py'-lar, • com-py- 

lour, s. [Eng. compile); -«r.] One who 
composes a book of literary materials derived 
jrom various authors without original re- 
search. 

"Some painful compilers, wlio will study old lan- 
guage. . . . ‘—Swift 

com-pi’-ling, pr. par. [Compile.] 


corn pin ge, V.t. [Lat. comp i n go = to fix 
together: com = cum — with, and pingu = to 
fasten, to fix.] To cumpress. to ahut up. 
"... luto what straights has It beeu .twropOwsii." 
— jSurfon.- Anatomy qf Melancholy. 


com’-pi-t&l, a. [Com pita li a.] 

Roman Antiquities : 

]. Pertaining fro cross roads, or to the 
shrines of the gods at street cornera in 
ancient Rome. 

2. Pertaining to the Com pi tali a. 

com pi ta ll a,s. pi- [Lat., from compitalis 
= pertaining to cross roads ; compifim = a 
place where two or more roads meet ] 

Roman Festivals: A movable festival lu 
honour of the Laras, held at Rome about tho 
beginning of January, at a place where several 
roads meL Originally human sacrifices were 
offered, but after the expulsion of the Tarqnins 
these were exchanged, pt the instance of 
Junius Brutus, for offerings of garlic and 
poppy-heads. 

", . . at tho same time, he Institute* the Com/dhilta 
— certain annual sncrlllce* ofleivd by every house- 
holder at cba|ieU of the larv*. In which the uilnlstrv 
tlou to W performed by sl.ive*. a religious cere- 
mony which wan st Iff celebrated In tills form at th» 
time of liliinyslus."— /.wu : Cred. Early Kom. Hist 
(1855). ch xh, § 28. vul. L. p. 487. 

* com pla'-$cn 9 e,, corn-platen s. 

[In Sp. & Port, complaccncia; Itnl. comnlactnza; 
Low Lat. compfncrnfi'a, from Class. I>at. com- 
plete - to be pleasing to more persons than 
0110 : com = together, and placet) — to please. 
[Complaisance.] lleylin, in marked 

comp/ucfnci/ with unusual words, lmt it lias 
now thoroughly established itself in the lan- 
guage.] 

I. Subjectively : 

1. Tranquil satisfaction of mind or heart 

" Nor m their ways comphic^nce find-* 

Milton P. L , vlll. 4 St. 

”... with that sort of interest and co/n»Jucrwry 
with which men olwerv* a curious exi>eriment In 
sclenct.*'— J/fjcvinfajr ; H tt. Eng., ch. 1 l 

2. ’flic manifestation t»> another of the in- 
ward satisfaction which his or her character 
or conduct excites; civility, courtesy, gouti- 
will, softness of speech or of manners towards 
one. 


bSll, \)6$; ptf&t, cat, 90 U, oborus, 9 M 11 , ben<?h; go. gom; thin, this; Bln, as; expect, ^cnophou exist. Ihg* 

-clan, - tion = shi>n. -tlon, -slon=shun; -tton, -sion = zhun. tlous, -pious -clous = shus, -hie, -die, &e. — h^l, d$L 
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complacent— complement 


M . . .hi* nidene** ar.d want of complacency. 
Clarendon. 


" Yet still with looks In mild complacence dint," 
Covper ; Yerte* to tin J ternary qf Dr. Uoyd. 

*IL Objectively: A being, person, or thing 
producing such satisfaction. 


" O Thou, 

My *ole complacence, well thou know'st how dear 
To me are *11 my works." Milton : P. L., lit 2 76. 
com-pla ~$ent, o. [Ital. complacent c; Lat. 
comptacens, pr. par. of contplaoeo.] [Compla- 
cence.] Possessed of a tranquil satisfaction, 
satisfied. 


* com pla-fen tlal (tl as ah), a. [Eng. 
complacent ; i connective ; and stiff. -q 2.] 
Causiog satisfaction or pleasure. 

•'The more high and excellent operations of eom- 
placenfiot love."— Baxter : Life and Timet (1696), p. 7. 

* com plaHjen'-tial ljf (tl as sh), adv. 
[Eng complacent ial ; -fy.] In a manner to 
cause pleasure ; in an accommodating way. 

oom-pla fent-l^ 1 , adv. [Eng. complacent ; 
-It/.] In a complaeeut or satisfied manner. 

com -plain , * com playne, * com- 

pleigne, 1 com plein, * com-pleyne, 

v.i. & t . [O. Fr. complaindre, from Low Lat 
complango = to bewail : com = c«m = with, 

and plango = to bewail ; ltal. compiangcre ; O. 
Sp. complaflir .] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To express grief or pain ; to mention 
with sorrow joined to some slight resentmeot, 
to murmur. 


(1) Absolutely. 

" Thu* wepende she compleigneth. 9 Qotcer, L 74. 

(2) With the cause expressed — 

*(a) By tbe prep. for. 

"Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for 
the punishment of hi* tins ? '—Uimenlatiora iiL 39. 

(&) By the prep. of. 

. he continued to complain hltterly of the In- 
gratitude . . .’ — Macaulay: BitL Eng., ch. xv. 

* (c) By the prep. on. 

•• That I. like thee, on Friday might comp/a In." * 
Dry den : Cock & Fojc, 69'. 

(d) By a clause introduced by the conj. that. 

". . . gently complained that no private roof, however 
friendly, gave the wanderer so warm a welcome , . ." 
— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. iii. 

2. To ioform against, to accuse. 

“Now master Shallow. you’11 complain of me to the 
OOUncil ? " — Shakejp. : Merry H'jre*. L 1. 

1 3. To ail ; to suffer from some complaint. 
(Colloqn ial.) 

“Wounded soldier! if complaining, 

Sleep use here and catch your death ! " 

MacneiU : I Fact of H'ar. p. 3. 

*B. Reflexive: To address or turn in cora- 
plaiot 

•’Where then, alas! may I complain myself ? " 

Shakerp. : Richard //., L 2. 

* C. Trans. : To mourn or lament over ; to 
bewail. 


" They returned and complayned here grete losse." 

Merlin, I. ii. 24. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to com- 
plain , fo lament, and to regret : “ We complain 
of our ill health, of our inconveniences, or of 
troublesome circumstances ; we lament our 
ioability to serve another ; we regret the ab- 
sence of one whom we love. Selfish people 
have the most to complain of, as they demaod 
most of others, and are most liable to be dis- 
appointed ; anxious people are the most liable 
to la me nf, as they feel every tliiog stroogly ; 
the best regulated mind may have occasioa to 
regret some circumstances which give paio to 
the tender affections of the heart." 

He thus discriminates between to complain, 
to murmur , and to repine : “ The idea of expres- 
singdispleasureordissatisfactioo is common to 
these terms. Complninf is not so loud as mur- 
muring , but more so than repining. We com- 
plain or murmur by some audible method ; wo 
may repine secretly. Complaints are always 
addressed to some ooe ; murmurs and rtpin- 
ings are often addressed only to one’s self. 
Complaints are made of whatever creates un- 
easiness, without regard to the source from 
which they flow ; murmuring are a species of 
complaint made only of that which is done by 
others for our ioconvenience ; when used in 
relation to persons, complaint is the act of a 
auperior; murmuring that of an inferior; 
repining ia always used in relation to the 
general disposition of things.” (Crab& : Eng. 
Synon.) 


* com plain , a. [Complain, v ] A complaiat. 

". . . promise of her loue complain." 

Re it* : Lomla. 


* com-plaln' -a-ble, a. [Eng. complain; 
-able.] Subject to complaint; liable to or 
deserving of being complained of. 

•* . . . superstition la the leas 
Feltham : Retol., 11. 36. 

com-plain'-ant, s. [Fr. compla ignanf, pr. 
par. of c omptaindre = to complain.] 

L Ord.Lang.: One who complains or makes 
complaint. 

" Congreve and this author are the most eager com- 
plainant* of tbe dispute."— Collier; Defence. 

II. Laic: 

1. One who enters a complaint or com- 
mences a criminal prosecution against another ; 
a prosecutor. 

2. One who enters a civil action agaiost 
another ; a plaintiff. * 

com plain -er, * com-playn-our, com- 
playn-er, s. [Eog. complain; -er.] uue 
who complains, a complainant. 

** Speechless c omplalner, I will learn thjr thought." 

Shake* p. : Titu* A ndronicu*, llL ± 

* com-plaln ful, o. [Eng. complain; */td(I).] 

Full of complaints, compbintful. 

com - plain ing, * com - playn - lng, 
* com-ple tgn-inge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Complain, v .] 

A. A B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of making or uttering 
a complaint ; bewailing, lamenting ; the act 
of accusiog or charging ; a complaint. 

“ And the complayuour ha* been fouude in his com- 
playning so veryc shameless false, that he hathe been 
answered that he was to easely dealt with, and hadde 
wrong that he was no worse wrued."— Sir T. More: 
\Yorke*. p. #06. 

t corn-plain -Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. complain - 
ing ; -ly.\ In a complaioing manoer. 

com-pldint , * com -playn to, * com- 

plex nt, * com-pleinte, * com-pleynte, 

s. [Fr. compla infr] [Complain, r.J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of complaining, or of giving 
utterance or expression to grief, regret, or 
resentment; a murmuring. 

M Tho wa* compleinte on every side.” 

Cover, L 11L 

2. The cause or grouod of complainiog. 

“The complaint of the electors of England was that 
now, in 1692, they were unfairly represeuted."— Ma- 
caulay : Birr. Eng., ch. xlx. 

3. Aq expression of grief, regret, or resent- 
ment. 

4. A remonstrance or murmuring agaiast 
the conduct of another. [II.] 

“ Full of vexatiou. come 1 with complaint 
Against iny child." 

Shake sp. : Mid*. Sight* Dream, L L 

5. A bodily illness or cause of complaint ; 
a disease or malady. 

" . . . his compla int* had been aggravated by a 
severe attack of small pox." — Macaulay : But. Eng., 
ch. viL 

II. Law: A formal allegation or charge 
agaiost auy persoo or persous for some injury 
or crime committed ; ao infonnation. 

Crabh thus discriminates between com- 
plaint and occttsafion ; ** Both these terms are 
employed io regard to the conduct of others, 
but tbe complaint is mostly made in matters 
that personally affect the complainant ; the 
accusation is made of matters in general, but 
especially those of a moral nature. A com- 
plaint is made for tbe sake of obtaioiog redress: 
an accusation is made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the fact or bringing to punishment. A 
complaint may be frivolous ; an accusation 
false.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* com-plaint -ful, * com playnt- full, a. 

[Eng. complaint ; -ful(l).) Full of complaints ; 
complaining, querulous. 

’• Com playntf till, or full of com playn tea. Querulu*. 9 
—BuloeL 

com-plais-auxje, * com'-plai sai^e, s. 

[Fr.] [Complacence.] A disposition charac- 
terized by a desirv to please, oblige, or gratify ; 
courtesy’, civility. 

“A fifth law of nature ia complaisance ; that 1* to 
say. That every man strive to accommodate himself 
to the rest"— Bobbct: Of Man. pt i., ch. xv. 

•J Generally followed by the prep. fo. 

** lu tpmplaitance to all the foob in town." 

Young : Lowe of Fame, Sat. 6. 

*[ Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
plaisance, condescension, and deference: “ Com- 
plaisanre is the act of an equal ; deference that 


of an inferior ; condescension that of a superior 
Complaisance ia due from one well-bred tierson 
to another; deference is due to all superiors in 
age, knowledge, or station, whom one ap- 
proaches ; condescension is due from nil 
superiors to such as are dependant on them 
for comfort and enjoyment. (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

com -plaif-ant, a. [Fr.] [Complacent.) 
Soft, gentlemanly, benevolent, polite. (S/in?^.) 

com'-plai^-ajit-l^, adv. [Eng. compfoisauf ; 
-ly.) In a complaisaut manner; with com- 
plaisance, courtesy, or civility. 

** lu plenty starvtag. tautalls'd lu state. 

And complauantly help'd to all 1 hate." 

Pope: Moral E**ay* ; Ep. iv., 163-4. 

* com'-plai§-ant-ness, s. [Eog. complain 
(\nt ; -n«s.] The quality of being complais- 
ant ; complaisance, civility. 

* com -plan atc, v.t. [Lat. complanatnm, 
sup. of compla no = to make smooth or level.] 
[Plane.] To make level, smooth, or even ; 
to level. 

“Made short and compla noted.''— Derhum : PXyt. 
TheoL, bk. v., ch. 2. 

* com -plan-ate, a. [Lat. complanatvs , pa. 
par. of compldno s= to make smooth or level.] 
Made level, smooth, or even ; levc-lled, flat- 
tened. 

* com -plan-a-ted, pa, par. or a. [Com- 

PLANATE, V.] 

com'-pLan a-tirig^, pr. par. or a. [Com- 
PLANATE, V.) 

* corn-plane', v.t. [Lat complano = to make 
smooth or leveL] To level, to make even or 
smooth. 

* com-pla ned, pa. par. or a, [Complane, v .] 

* com-plan-ta'-tion, s. [Low Lat. com- 
pla ntatio, from complaufo = to plant together.) 
[Plant.] A planting together. 

* com-plea §e t v.t. [Pref. com = cum = 
with; and Eng. please (q.v.).] To gratify 
(with reflex proo. = to delight in). 

* com-ple at, * com-pleet', a. & r. [Com- 
plete, a. & t\] 

* com-pleat-l^r, * com-pleet-ly, adr. 
[Completely.] 

* corn-plect’, v.t. [Lat complecto: com = cum 
= with, together; plecto = to weave.] To 
weave or knit together. 

•‘Infinitely complected tissues of meditation." — 
Carlyle : Sartor Renrt *. hk. L, ch. 6. 

* com-plect'-ed, pa. jmr. or a. [Complect.] 

* com-plec -tion, s. [Complexion.] 

* com-pletgne (plelgne as plan), * com- 
pleine, v. [Complain.] 

“ I gan my wo compleigne.” Gover. I 45. 

* com-ple Ign-lngO, pr. par. & s. [Com- 
plaining.] 

•• With many a woful compleigninge." 

Goicer, L 327. 

* com-pleint (plelnt as plant), * com- 
pleinte, s. [Complaint.] 

** Her name is murmur aud compleinte " 

Gower. L 67. 

* com'-pleisslie, v.I. [Complish.] 

" For to compfeUMe my grete desire." 

Merlin, L IL 73. 

com’-ple-ment, s. [Ger. komplement, kom- 
pliment ; Fr. complement ; Prov. complement ; 
Sp., Port., A Ital. complement ; Lat. comple- 
mentum, from complea = to fill full, to fill up.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

I. Anything necessary to be added to make 
a person or thing complete. 

", . . the reader must uot Imasrlne to himself tho 
ordinary complement and appurteuauce* of that cha- 
racter-such as moroseness, illiberality. or stinted 
hospitalities."— De Qamroy .* Work* (ed. 19631. vol. IL, 
p. 109. 

“The above results constithte a kind of complement 
to his discoveries." — Tyndall : Frag. Qf Science (3rd 
ed.). vill., 8, i>. 192. 

* 2. The same as Compliment (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. Geom. : Any magnitude which, with 
another one, makes up a giveo magnitude. 

^1 0) The complement of an arc: The arc by 
which it falls short of a quadrant 


Cite, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, lather ; we, wet, here,- camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; gd, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e. ey = a. an = kw. 
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<(2) Ihe complement q f an angle : The angle 
by which it falls short of a right angle. 

(3) The complements of the parallelograms 
above the diameter of a jsirallelogram : The two 
parallelograms which touch the diagonal only 
st a single point and are adjacent to the other 



two through which the diameter runs. In the 
fig. a n and h k are the complements of the 

{ mrallclograma about the diameter of the paml- 
Hograrn engraved. (See various figures in 
Euclid, bk. ».) 

2. Decimals : The arithmetical complement 
of a nufnber 1 e the one by which it falls short 
of the next higher decimal denomination. 

3. Logarithms: 

The complement of a logarithm : The number 
by which it fulls short of 10. 

4. Fortification : 

Complement of the curtain : That part on its 
Inner side which makes the demigorge. 

5. Music: The Interval which must he 
added to any other interval, so that the whole 
shall be equal to an octave, e.g., the comple- 
ment of a third is a sixth, of a fourth a fifth, 
and so on. The intervals are always con- 
sidered as overlapping. ( Stainer £ Barrett.) 


©tfm plc-ment, v.t. k i. [Complement, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

t 1. To supplement, to fill up or supply a 
deficiency. 

"... propose* to com [dement the ebove work.”— 

Jcadcmy, Oct. 1, 1681. 

• 2. To compliment (q. v.). 

” And be that call'd Arslnoe’Hpa? lov J ano’s violet, 
kept the letters of the name right, and comple- 
mented the lady Ingeniously."— Bp. Taylor : Rule of 
Cwucicnce, bk. Ul., cm IL 

• B. Intrans. : To pass compliments. 

”[ When ye come to church] ye must not stand look- 
ing about, and complcmctding with one another: nor 
•uTferso much a* your thought* to be running after 
your worldly nlTalra." — Bp. lieveridgt, voL ll.,S«:r. 118. 


©om plo ment’-al, * com plo-mcn tall, 

a. lEng. complement ; -al. ) 

1. Complementary ; supplying or filling up 
a deficiency, acting aa a complement ; com- 
pleting. 

• 2. Accomplished. 

•'Would I expresae a complemcntall youth.” 

Randolph: Muses Looking-Glass* (\S\X\ 

• 3. The same as Compliment ah y (q.v.). 


” With her was complemcntal flattery 
With *llver tongue." 

Btaumont : Psyche, vllL 102. 


complemontal air. About 100 cubic 
Inches of air for which there is room in the 
chest, and which may be inspired by a social 
efiort. (Rossiter.) 


complemcntal males. Short-lived 
’rudimentary males, that pair with herma- 
phrodite animals. They occur in the Cirri- 
pedea, and are in suine cases parasitic. 

•'But In tome genera the larvu) Wcotne developed 
either Into hermaphrodite* having the ordinary struc- 
ture. or Into what I have called eom/rfem«T>OiJ mulct. 
Darwin : Origin of Sjxcies (e<L 186‘J), ch. x 111. . p ■HL 


* com plo mont'-al ness, «. [Hug. com- 
plemcvtal: -ness.) The quality of being com- 
pl cine n tnl ; complimenting. 

'• Compllmentalness. a* opposed to plalaue**, . . 

II a in mund ; ll'or*#, vol II.. p. 292. 


c5m pl6 m6nt'-a-r^, a. k s. {Fr. compU- 
trwnfijfre.l 

A. vis adjective : 

1. Complemcntal ; serving to fill up a defi- 
ciency. 

’’Tension* are now stored up, hut vl* viva Is lo*t, to 
tie again restored at the expense of the complementary 
force on tlio opposite side of the curve.’ — Tymhitt . 
IYag of Selene* (Srd ed.), L *2. 

* 2. Complimentary. 

• B. As rubst. : One skilled In passing cum- 
pllments. 


*'. . . the west skilful and cunning compltmenlarle* 
•live.”— B. Jontvn : Cynthia' » lie celt. 

oomplementary colours, s. pi. (See 

extract.) 

•* If the eye bo* received a struug Imnrasalou from • 
coloured object, the spectrum exhibit* the comple- 
mentary colour. ... By the complementary colour la 
meant that which woufd be required to make white, 
or colour lea*, light when mixed with the original. 

As red. blue, and yellow are the primary or elementary 
colours, red U the complement of green iwhich f* 
composed of yellow and blue); hlue l* the complement 
of orange (red and yellow) ; and yellow of purple (red 
and blue) ; and vice versA of all in* lances."— Car- 
penter: Principle* of Human Physiology, \ 898 A Note. 

* com'-plcne, s. [Compline.] 

• complene song, «. 

1. Lit. : The hymn or chant sung at com- 
pline. 

2. Fig. : An evening song. 

•* The lnrkla disrendU from the skyi* hlcht, 

£ Inga nd hlr complene song eftlr hir gise 
To tak hlr rest, *t inatyne houre to ry«e. 

Poug. : Virgd, 449, 39. 

* com-plessh en, v.t. [Compli3h.] 

•• Hym that *hall It complcsthen.” 

Merlin, 1. li. 62. 

com-ple te, * com-plea'te, * com pleet , 

o. kadv. [Fr. complet, from Lat. complct us, pa. 
pur. of compleo = to fill up, to fulfil : com = 
cum = with, together, fully ; pleo — to fill.] 

A- As adjective: 

1. Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : Fulfilled, perfectly finished ; having 
been brought to, or having reached its full. 

“The fourthe day complete fro none to none 
Whan that the higbe inesae was ydoue 
In ball® »at thU January and May. 

Chaucer; C. T„ 9.767. 

If Frequently, hut of course improperly, 
compared v\ith more or most. 

••The assistance of the legislative power would be 
necessary to make it more complete. —Swift. 

2. Fig. : Perfect, free from deficiencies, 

failings, or shortcomings. 

"These rules will render Thee a king complete.” 

Mitt on ; P.R. lv. 26S. 

•‘These word* produced e complete change of feel- 
ing.*— Macaulay : Hist. £ng.. ch. xiil. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. Of a flou'er: Having the two sexes, 
atamena, and pistils contained in a double 
perianth. 

2. Entom. : Of the head of an nnndidc: Com- 
posed of five rings : the labial, oral, frontal, 
sincipital, and occipital. 

* B. As adv. : Perfectly, completely. 

•’The royal l bodle yet he left unspolld, religion 

The act of apoyle: and all In Ore, he burud hltn 
cowipfertfe arm’d. 1 ' . . . 

Chapman : Homer t Iliad, bk. vl. 

«J Blair thua discriminates between entire 
and complete : “ A thing is entire by wanting 
none of its [»arts ; complete by wanting none of 
the appendages that belong to it. A man may 
have an entire house to himself, and yet not 
have one complete apartment.” (Blair: Led. 
on Rhetoric ami Belles- Lett res (1817), vol. i., 
p. 230.) 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
plete, perfect, and finished: “That is complete 
which has no deficiency : that is perfect which 
has positive excellence ; and that is finished 
widen has no omission in It." (C'mbb; Eng. 
Bynoti.) 

For the ditl'ercnce between complete, and 
whole, see Whole. 

com pie to, * com-pleat, v.t. [In Fr. com- 
pleter.] [Complete, a.) 

1. To bring to a state of perfection, to per- 
fect, tp fulfil, to accomplish ; to carry out to 
the complete end. 

2. To finish, to bring to an end, to perform, 
■f Crabb thus discriminates between to com- 

plete, to finish, and to fmninnfe : “We com- 
plete what Is undertaken by continuing to 
labour at it ; we jbmA wlmt is begun in a 
state of forwardness by putting the last hand 
to it ; we terminal* what ought not to last by 
bringing it to a close. So that the character- 
istic idea of completing is the conducting a 
thing to its final period ; that of finishing, the 
arrival at that period ; and that of term innfi in/ 
the cessation of a thing. Com/ikfinp 1ms 
properly relation to permanent works only, 
whether mechanical or intellectual ; wo desire 
a thing to be completed from a curiosity to 
pee it in its entire state. To finish is employed 
for passing ocenjwitions ; we wish a thing 
finished from an anxiety to proceed to some- 


thing else, or a dislike to the thing in which 
we are engaged. Terminating respects dis- 
cussions, differences, and disputes. Light 
minds undertake many things without com- 
pleting any,’* (Crabb: Eng. By non.) 

com-plet'-cd, * com pleat' -ed, pa. par . 

oro. [Complete, v.) 

t com-plet'-cd-ncss, s. (Eng. completed; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being complete 
or perfect ; jierfection, completeness. 

com plete' ly, adv. [Eng. complete; -ly.) 
Fully, perfectly, to completion. ( Hall .) 

f com plete ment, 'com pleat-ment, 

s. [Fr. complement.} The act or process of 
completing or jierfecting ; completion, per- 
fecting. 

•• And allnw me your patience. If It be not already 
tired with thl* long epistle. to give you from the beet 
authors, the origine, the antiquity, the growth, the 
cimite*. and the comvUrstmcn! of satire among the 
Homan*."— Drydcn : Jurm/tl. Dedlcatiuri. 

com plete' ness, «. [Eng. complete; -kcsj.] 
'J’he quality or state of being complete or per- 
fect ; perfection. 

•• Charles* and Clarendon were almoet terrified at tlio 
rompletmett of their own *ucce**.’ — Macaulay : HUU 
Eng., ch. II. 

t com-plet'-er, s. [Eng. complete); -rr .] One 
who or that which completes or perfects ; a 
finisher. 

com-plet'-ing, * com pleat ing.pr. par., 

a., & t. [Complete, v.\ 

A. & B. As per. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of com- 
pleting ; completion. 

. ** 8oi ne sad drops 

Wept nt completing of the mortal sin.” 

MdHm ; L.. lx. 1.00*. 

com-ple'-tton, s. [Lat. completion a filling 
up, a fulfilling; comjdetus - tilled up, fulfilled ; 
comple o = to fill up, to fulfil.] 

L Literally: 

1, The act or process of completing or bring- 
ing to perfection ; fulfilment. 

’* . . . may be congratulated on the completion of 
the enterprise, • • •” — Times, Nov., 1876. 

2. The state of being complete or perfect ; 
completeness, realization, accomplishment. 

”... prediction*, receiving their completion In 
Ch rial.” — South. 

n. Fig. : The utmost height or perfection. 

. the utmost <*omy>fe/ion of au 111 character to 
bear a malevolence to the best men.*— Pop*. 

«[ For the ditl'ercnce between completion and 
consummation, sec Consummation. 

* com plet'-ive, a. [Fr. comvUtif; Ital. & 
Sp. completive , from Lat. comrfctns, pa. par. 
of complco — to fill np, to fulfil.] [Com- 
plete, a.] Completing or perfecting. 

. the completip* i*>wer of the tense here men- 
tioued .”— Harris : Hermes, i., { 7. 

* com plct ~6r-y, a. & s. [Eng. complete); 

ory , as if from Lat. completorius, from com- 
plete = complete.] 

A. As adj . : Completive, completing, per- 
fecting ; serving to complete, perfect, or 
accomplish. 

•’ 111* crucifixion we may coiitc*inpt«to, a* qualified 
with ill v era notable adjunct* : namely, os eompletory 
of ancient preaigulficatlou* and prediction*. — Bam*. » 
Berm., li. 867. 

B. As substantii* : 

1. Anything which serves to *0111 plete, per- 
fect, fulfil, or accomplish. 

•>. The same as CbMFLiSK (q.v.) 

* -There was «uch an office with the Jew* likewise 
called the cloee. from the *huttu»g up of the day and 
It* service : a kind of compUtory, . . . —Hooper : On 
Lent, i». 346. 


dm' plox, a. k $. [Fr. complex t, from I>at. 
comvkxns, j»a. [vir. of complccto - to knit or 
fold together : com « cum = with, together ; 
plecto — to weave, to knit, to twist.) 

A, As ralcctire : 

1. Lit. : Composed of several parts or com- 
ponents ; composite. 

”... not a simple but a comjdr* force, resulting 
from the *ci>an»te attractions of all It* part*.'— f7rr- 
srhcl • Astronomy. Mh ed. tl»68), S 238. 

2. Fig. : Involved, complicated, Intricate. 

” l*<t n* now take a more complex case."— Danrin • 
Origtn Species (ctl. 1869), ch. Iv., p. »L 
” If the pheiionicna. ut»der ol»eera-atlon. In* complex, 
we must analyte them with a view to ascertain the 
■(under one*, ol which they are comi»o*ed. — Torf-f * 
Amit viiL L. iutrv i . lv L 


b 6 il, b 6 ^; poiit, J< 5 xVI: cat, 90 II, chorus, chin, bonph; go, gom; 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion - *hun ; -tlon, *iou - zhun. 


thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, oxist. ph -L 
-clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, A;e. = bol. doL 
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complexed — complicate 


B. .da subst. : A collection or collecting to- 
gether; an aggregation. 

'‘This constitutes a sort of complex to the segments 
above mime* l. and may be oompared to a railway ter- 
minus, at which several lines meet and cross each 
other . Todd t Bowman : Physiol. AnaL, voL L, ch. x., 
p. 240. 

* com-plexcd, a. [Eng. complex; -ed.] Com* 
pi ex, involved, intricate. 

“To express complexed signification*. they took a 
llherty to com[>oujid and piece together creatvires of 
allowable forms Into mixtures InexUtenL”— Brown. 

* com plcx -ed-ncss, s. [Eng. complexed ; 
•ness. ] The state nr quality of being complex, 
involved, or intricate ; complication. 

"... the complexednest of these moral ideas, . . — 


* com - plex - ion - a - bly (plexion as 
pleck-shon), adv. * [Apparently from an 
adj. complexionable , which is not found, but 
probably a misprint for complexioiuilly (q.v.).] 
In the way of constitution or temperameut ; 
constitutionally. 

" Heads that are disposed unto schism, and com- 
jlczionably propense to innovation, are naturally (lis- 
* community * • • Sir T. Browne : Rellgio 

* coxji-plex'-ion-al (plexion as pleck- 
shon), a. [Eng. complexion ; *o/.] Of, per- 
taining to, or dependent on the complexion 
or temperament of mind nr body. 

“ Men and other animals receive different tinctures 
from compl«xional ctHorescencies, . . ." — Brown, 


com plex ion (plexion as pleck-shon), 

* complec'-tion, • com-plec ti-oun, 

* com plex-ci-on, * com plex-i-oun, 

s. IGer. komplexion; Fi\ complexion; ltal. 
complessione, from Lat. compleno = (1) »n em- 
bracing ; (2) an appearance, a complexion.] 
[Complex, a.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally : 

* 1. The act of embracing ; an embrace, an 
enclosing. 

* 2. The natural disposition of the body ; 
the bodily or mental temperament, character, 
or constitution. 


"I remember to have read in some philosopher II 
bellevo in Tom Browns works) that, let a man's 
character, sentiments, or complexion, be what fhey 
will, ho can And company In London . . — Goldsmith ; 
Essays. i. 


3. The colour or hue of the akin, especially 
of the face ; the aspect or looks. 

“ Tall was her stature, her complexion dark." 

Word* worth : Excursion, hk. vL 

H Rarely, the red colour of the face. 

" What see you In those papers, that you lose 
So much complexion ) ” 


• II. Figuratively : 


Shakesp. : Ben. T\, il. 2. 


1. A number of things combined or united ; 
a combination, a complex. 

”... the complect ion of all good perfective of our 
natures, and our entire and satisfying enjoyment of 
it."— Hopkins : Works, p. 334, Ser. 2. 

2. The atate or quality of being complex ; 
complexity. 


”... It Is properly called a tJmplo syllogism, since 
the complexion does not beloug to the ayllogistlck form 
of It."— Watts. 


3. The colour or outward appearance of 
anything material. 

" Men Judge by the complexion of the sky." 

Shakesp. : Rich. //., ill. 2. 

4. The nature, general appearance, or 
character. 


" The diction Is to follow the Images, and to take Its 

<*»lour from the complexion of the thoughts.” Pope : 

Homer's O dystcy'; Postscript. 

5. The mental or moral qualities or charac- 
ter. 

” Writers Indulgent to tho peculiarities of their eom- 
plexionf— Burke : Lett, to Member qf Sat. Assembly. 

B. Ethn. : In the same sense aa A. I. 2. Pr. 
Prichard arranges the complexions of the 
several varieties of man under three typea : — 

(1) The Melanocomous or Black-haired type. 
It varies greatly ia the depth of its hue, from 
the intense black of the negro, through the 
dark red of the American Indian to the 
brownish yellow colour, improperly called 
olive, of the Eastern Asiatic, ils extreme being 
the slightly dark tinge of the black-haired in- 
dividuals or tribes of Europe. 

(2) The Xanthous, or Yellow-haired type. 
The hair, nominally yellow, may also be light 
brown, auburn, or red. The akin is fair, the 
eyes blue or grey. The ^majority of the Ten- 
tonicrace, including the English, are of this* 
type. It may spring up anywhere among the 
Black-haired races of men, and does so when 
these are subjected for generations to cold. 
Thus there are fair-haired blue-eyed Jews, 
Afghans, &c. 

(3) The Leucnus or Alhino, with the absence 
of colouring matter in the hair and eyes, the 
former being fleecy white, the latter pink. It 
exists sporadically in hot countries, among 
the dark-haired races of mankind, and is a 
morbid rather than a healthy atate of the 
bodily frame. A strictly analogous change is 
seen in several of the lower aaimals. [Albino.] 


* com-plex Ion (plexion as pleckr-shon), 

v.t. [Complexion, s.] To endow or endue 
or characterize with a complexion. 

"Charity is a virtue that best agrees with coldest 
da turfs. Aim rach as are com plt^rioned for humility* *— 
Sir r. Rroume : Rcli&xo JfcdicL 


* com-plex' -ion-al-ly (plexion as pleck'- 
shon), adv. [Eng. completion al ; - ly .] In 
way of complexion or temperament ; consti- 
tutionally. (Browne.) 

* c6nj-plex'-lon-ar-$f (plexion as pleck'- 
Shon), o. [Eng.’ complexion ; -ary . } of or 
pertaining to the complexion ; cnmplexional. 

"... this tom plexion ary art and use of adorning, 
. . .’—Bp. Taylort Artif. Bands am., p. 3?. 

com-plex'-loned (plexloned as pleck'- 
shond), pa. par. or a. [Complexion, r.] 

1. Lit. : Having a complexion (generally 
with a descriptive adjective or adverb). 

”... ahundauco of ruddy complcxioned children."— 
Pope : Letter to a Lady. 

2. Fig. ; Having a colour or outward ap- 
pearance. 


" Scarce ended they this song, but Avon * winding 



+ cor^-plex'-ion-less (plexion as pleck - 
shon), a. [Eng. complexion; less.] Having 
no complexion ; colourless. 

” Thoso four male personages, although complexion- 
less and eyehrowlese.— Dickens : C’ncomm. Traveller. 

XXV. 

com-plex'-l-t^, s. [Ft. complexity.] [Com- 
plex, a.] The quality or state of being com- 
plex or complicated ; intricacy, complication. 

”... I can see no limit to the amount of change, to 
the heauty aud in flu l to complexity of the coadaptations 
between all organic beings. — Darwin: Origin of Spe- 
cies (ed. 1850), ch. iv„ p. 109. 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
plexity , complication , and intricacy : “ Com- 
plexity expresses the abstract quality or state ; 
complication the act : they both convey less 
than intricacy ; intricate is that which ia very 
complicated. Complexity arises from a multi- 
tude of objects, and the nature of these ob- 
jects ; complication from an involvement of 
objects ; and intricacy from a winding and 
confused involution. What is complex must 
be decomposed ; what is complicated must be 
developed ; what ia intricate must be un- 
ravelled. A proposition is complex; affairs 
are complicated ; the law is intricate. Com- 
plexity puzzles ; complication confounds ; in- 
tricacy bewilders." (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* com -ple x-ly, adv. [Eng. complex ; -ly.] In 
a complex, involved, or intricate manner; in- 
tricately, not simply. 

" . • • as it is Increased and so complexly corruption 
of nature . . ."—Goodwin : Works, vol. iii, pt. L. p. 382. 

* com'-plex-ness, s. [Eng. complex ; -n«s.] 
The state or quality of being complex ; in- 
tricacy, complexity. (A. Smith.) 

* com-plex-ure, t. [Eng. complex; -tire.] 
The involution or complication of one thing 
with others. 

”... wo reduce our lovo to that degree of Impllcity 
which Is compatible with this our complexur**.”— H*. 
Mountague : Devout Essayes, pt- L. treat. 14. J 3—6. 

com plex-us, s. [Lat. = a surrounding, 
encompassing, encircling, embracing, fmm 
complexes, perf. par. of complect or — to fold, 
or twine together, to clasp around : con = to- 
gether, and the root plec — a fold.] 

complexes muscle, s. 

Anat. : A muacle inserted into the large in- 
ternal impression between the two curved 
lines of the occipital bone. Above its middle 
it ia partly intersected by a tendon sometimes 
described separately as the biventer cervicis. 
(Quain.) 

* com-pleyne, v% [Complain.] 

* com-pleynte, s. [Complaint.] 

” Sobbynge in hire compteynte." — Chaucer: Troll us, 
Iv. 714. 


€ com-pli, s. [Compline.] * 

” The mouekea aonge compll." Beket, 2, on. 

com-pli'-a-ble, a. [Eng. comply ; -able.] 

* 1. Accommodating, complaisant, apt or 
disposed to compliance ; compliant. 



2. Capable of being complied or agreed 
with, 

" The Jews, by their own interpretations, had mado 
their religion complla ble. and accommodated to tbeir 
paasloua . — Jorlin : Christ. Relig., disc,, 1. 


com - pli' - ance, s. [Eng. comply; -ance.] 
[Comply.] 

1. A disposition to comply with or assent 
to the wishes of others ; complaisance. 

" I read your looks, and see compliance there." 

Goldsmith : An Oratorio, U. 

2. The act of complying or agreeing witb 
the wishes of others ; submission, agreement, 
assent. 


(1) Absolutely. 

" What compl lances will remove dlwemrion. . . 
Swift, 

• (2) Eollowed by the prep. to. 

“ I am far from excusing that compliance ... to hi* 
destruction .” — K i ng Charles. 


(3) Followed by the prep. with. 

"... Mb ready compliance with the wishes of hi* 
people.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* 3. Agreement, suitability, accord (followed 
by tbe prep. to). 

”... iu compliance to their character* . . ."—Pope i 
Homer’s Odyssey ; Postscript. 


^ Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
pliance, conformity, yielding, and submission: 
“ Compliance and conformity are voluntary; 
yielding and submission are involuntary. Com- 
pliance is an act of the inclination ; conformity 
an act of the judgment : compliance ia alto- 
gether optional ; we comply with a thing or not 
at pleasure : conformity is binding nn the con- 
science ; it relates to matters in w-hich there 
is a right and a wrong. Compliance and con- 
formity are produced by no external action on 
the mind ; they flow spontaneously from the 
will and understanding : yielding is altogether 
the result of foreign agency.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


* com-pll'-an-^y, s. [Eng. compliance); -#.) 
A disposition or inclination to comply with 
the wishes of others. 


" His whole bearing betokened compliancy, . . 
Goldsmith : Essays. 

com pll -ant, * com-ply -ant, a. &a. [Eng. 

comply ; -ant.] [Comply.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Yielding, bending, giving way, pliant. 

" Nectarine fruits which tbe compliant boughs 

Yielded them sidelong as they sat.” 

Aftlton : P. L., lv, 33L 

2. Complaisant, agreeable, agreeing or ac- 
commodative, complying. 

”... *he was chaste and loving, fruitful and dU- 
CTT©t. humble and pleasant, witty and c>rmplyant. rich 
and fair . , ."—Bp. Taylor, voL iji,. Sex. 8. 

3. Assenting, agreeing. 

”... to show how compliant ho m-rs to the humour* 
of tho princes . . ."—Burnet: Hist, of Reformation 

( 1509 ). 

* B. j4s svbst.: One who, or that which, com- 
plies, agrees, or assents. 

" Being a compliant with the Papists."— Puller ; Ch. 
Hist., XL X. 8. {Davies.) 

com-pli -ant-ly, adv. [Eng. compliant ; -ly.] 
In a compliant, complaisant, or obliging 
manner. (Mcltardson.) 

# com'-pli-ca-gy, s. [Lat. complicotio.) [Com- 
plication.] Complication, complex nature. 

" Among the earlleat tool* of any complicacy which 
a man of letter* gets to handle are his class-book*.*— 
Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, hk. iu, ch. ilL (Davies.) 

com'-plic-ate, v.t. [Lat. complied his, pa. pai 
of complico = to knit or twist together : com 
— cum — with ; plico — to twist, to knit ; Fr. 
c ompliquer; Sp. 4: Port compticar.] 

* I. Literally : 

1. To twist or knit together; to entangle., 
involve, or interweave. 

(1) Of material things ; 

" Commotion In the part* may make them *ppiy 
thenisHves one to nuotber, or complicate and diapoid 
them after the manner requisite to make them stick." 
— Boyle : Hist, qf Firmness. 

(2) Of immaterial things : 

” The movements of the perihelia, and variations of 
excentriclty of the planetary orbits, are Interlaced and 
complicated together In the tame mauner and nearly 
by the same laws as the variations of their nodes . . . — 
Hersehel : Astronomy (5th ed., 1859), § 700. 


f&te, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt^ 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce — e ; ey = a. qu — kw. 


complicate— compluvium 
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2. To roll up. 

'* ** Ii aotthl* »croul, or Book liere *old to be compli- 
cated or rolled np, or tugttner t '—Oau/e : M ag- Astro- 
Mancer. p. 10. 

3. To form or raako up by complication. 

". . . are complicated of viuiou* liiuple idea*, . . ." 
—Lock*. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To unite, to join, to associate. 

" When the dl*ru*e fa complicated with other 
dU^i's . . Arbuthnot ; Oh Diet, 

2. To render complex or involved, so as to 
cause confusion or difficulty in judgment. 

**For our heart* deceive u\ our purjww* are com- 
plicated. and we know not which end Is principally 
Intended, . . ."—lip. Taylor: On Repent., cu. 111., \ 5. 

ci>m pllc-ato, a. [Lat. complicate.) [Com- 
plicate, v. j 

* I. Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : Composed of several parts Inter- 
woven or complicated, complex. 

2. Fig.: Involved, complex, complicated. 

II. Dot. : Folded up upoo itself. 

c6m'-plic-a-ted, fa. par. or a. [Compli- 
cate, e.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As culjcctivc: 

1. Lit. : Composed of several parts Inter- 
woven or united. 

2. Fig . : Involved, intricate. 

* com'-pllc-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. complicate ; 
•ly.) In a complicated manner. (Boyle.) 

* com'-pllo-atc-ncss, a. [Eng. complicate; 
-ness.] The state or quality of being compli- 
cated ; complication, intrieaey. 

••. . . and every aevcnil ohject full of subdivided 
multiplicity aud complicatcueu "—Halo : Origin of 

ctfm'-ptfcnr-ting, pr. par., a., & «. [Com- 
plicate, v.\ 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The net of interweaving, in- 
volving, or entangling (lit. A Jig.). 

oi>m-plic a’-tton, s. [Fr. complication ; Lnt. 
compliattio, from complicalus , pa. par. of com- 
plice.] [Complicate, v.) 

A- Ordinary Language: 

*L Literally: 

1. The net or process of interweaving two 
or more things. 

2. Tho stato of being complicated or luter- 
woven. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Tha act of rendering involved, entangled, 
or intricate. 

2. Tho shite of being complicated ; Involved 
or intricate perplexity. 

M . . . fall of perplexity and complication.*, . . .*•— 
miktju. 

3. An integral composed of several things 
involved or entangled. 

** At the treasury there whs a complication of ]ea- 
lousie* and iiunrreR ”— Macaulay .- llu L Eng., ch. xl. 

<1. A quarrel, a falling out, a dispute, a 
difference. 

•• It l» tie nimble for all F.umpe tliat whatever Is eal- 
oulitted to krhiif about complications should bo kept 
In check."— Daily Telegraph, Oct. Srt, 1881. 

B. Ahd. : A disease co-existent with and 
modifying the effects and symptoms of 
another, though not necessarily connected 
with it. 

• c5m pllc-a-tlvo, a. [Eng. complicate); 
-fiv.l Tonding to complicate or moke en- 
tangled. 

• edm'-p^e. s. [Fr., Sp.» Port., <fc Ital. com- 
plire, from Lnt. complex (genit. complfcia) = 
connected, confederate.) [Complex, o.J An 
accomplice, associate, or confederate. [Ac- 
complice.] 

** Not then hy WyclllTo might be shown. 

How hi* pride utartled at tho tono 
In which Id* complice, Oerce and free, 

Ajocrtod guilt* equality." 

Scott : Rokeby, L 20. 

o6m plf^-i t^, s. (Fr. compUciU.] Tho 
state, condition, or quality of being an accom- 
plice. ( J . J\ Adams.) 

c6m pli od, ;xr. par. or a. [Comply, i\] 

t com pli'- or, *. [F.ng. comply ; -rr.) 

1. One who complies or assents. 


“Suppooe a hundred new employment* were erected 
on purjxwe to gratify compiler*, an inaui ’portable 
difficulty would remain."— Swift. 

2. One of a compliant disposition. 


com'-pli-mcnt, s. [Fr. compliment ; Ital. 
complimento, from Lat. compkmentum.) [Com- 
plement, «.] 

• 1. The some as Complement (q.v.). 

2. An expression or act of civility, admira- 
tion, respect, or regard. There is an inclina- 
tion to regard the word as containing an cle- 
ment of hypocrisy, falseness, or insincerity. 

"• » . the King hud ocarcely ever failed to receive 
the compliment* of hie faithful Lord * and Commons 
on the tilth of .Novvtijbcr, • » JJacuulau ; J/iit* 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

" Virtue Indeed inept* ninny a rhyming frioud, 

Aud many a compliment politely pruned." 

Cow per : Tabic Talk, 72 L 

com'-pli-mcnt, v.t. <fe i. [Compliment, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To address with compliments ; to flatter, 
to praise. 

(1) Absolutely. 

(2) Followed by the prep, on governing the 
matter praised. 

" lie Ukea to be complimerUed on Lhi* aubjeet."— 
Macaulay : Risl. Eng., ch. vL 

(3) Followed hy the prep. for. 

. a person complimented him for never being 
afraid, . . — Rope: Letter to the Luke of Buckingham 

0718). 

*2. To make a present to, to present. 

** I hope Mr. Tlckell ho* not you with 

what Uvn are due to him fur your patent . . 
Swift : To Dr, Sheridan, June 'dJ, 1725. 

t B. Intrans. : To handy cmnpliments. 

“I nuke the In tori ocu tore u)>on occoalon compli- 
ment with one another."— Boyle. 


COm-pll-mcnt -al, a. (Eug. compliment ; -of.] 
*1. Tho same as Complemental (q.v.). 

2. Complimentary, flattering. 

••Languages for the most part, in terms of art and 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
grow rich and abundant in complimmtal phrase*. and 
euch troth.*— llVfon. 


* com-pH-ment-al-ly, adv. [Eng. compli- 
mcntal ; -/]/.] lu tbe manner or uature of a 
compliment. 

"This speech has beeu condemned oa avaricious: 
Eustathios judges it rpoken artfully and compliment- 
ally "—Broome. 

* com-pli-ment'-al ness, $. [Eng. com- 
plimental; -arss.J * The quality or state oi 
being com pli mental. 

*' Complimental next, os opposed to plain neiu. must 
s I guide giving titles of civility that really do not 
belong to those to whom they are thus given.”— Ham- 
mond : Work*'*, ii. 202. 

com-pli-ment-a-ry, a. [Eng. compliment; 
-ary.J 

1. Of persons: Using or j*assing compli- 
ments ; civil, flattering. 

2. Of things : Expressive of regard or praise ; 
complimental. 

”If you make u*e of those common and compli- 
mentary phrases." 

Longfellow : The Courtthlp qf J Wes Stand Uh, vi. 

* com-pli-mont'-n-tivc, a. [Eng. compli- 
ment, and suff. -afar ; as if from a I>at.. adj. 
in -ufitms.] Complimentary. (Boswell.) 

com -pli ment-od, pa. par. or a. [Compli- 
ment, v.] 

f com-pll-mcnt-cr, «. [Eng. compliment ; 
-rr.} One who pays compliments ; a compli- 
mentary person, 

ctfm'-pU-mont-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Com- 
pliment, v.] 

A. a B. As pr. par. tC particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As rubst. : The act or habit of paying 
compliments. 

com -pline, * cbm -piin, * com -pit, 
• cum-pllc, * com-plyn, s. [O. Vr. com- 
plin, an ndj. form from compile; FY. complies, 
from Low Ial. comvleta, feni. of Lat. com- 
plctus s= flnlslied.J [Complete.] 

Eccles. : The Inst part of tlie daily office in 
the Roman Church, said immediately after 
vespers, ami sometimes ns a public service. 
•‘At rrymeandatcemjrfyn.*— CA<mc*r: I'ertontt Tal *. 

* c5m - pllsh, “ com - plctssho, • com - 
plossn, • com-ply8scn, * com-plyssho, 

v.f. [O. Fr. comjdir ; Sp. ntmplir ; Ital. com- 
wiere, from lAt. cornp/<t> = to till up, to flilfll.] 
[Accomplish, Complete.] 


1. To fulfil, to accomplish, to complete, to 
perfect. 


M That now when he hod done the thb»g he *ought, 
Aud a* he would, compluht aud compost all." 

Mir. for Mag., p. m. 

2. To till up. 

” He . . . must alao co mplyuh* the voyde place at 
the table." — Merlin, L IL «L 


* com-plish-mg, pr. par., a., & s. [Com- 
plisii.J 

• A. ic B . As pr. par. A parfietp. adj . ; (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of accomplishing; 
accomplishment. 

* com'- plish - ment, $. [Eng. complish; 
-ment.) Accomplishment, fnlfilmcnt. (.Vore.) 


* cSm-plo rc, v.i. [Lat. comploro: com = cum 
— with, and ploro = to ueep,] To weep or 
lament together with others. (Cocteram.) 

‘cbm'-plot, s. [FY., from Lat. compticitum = 
woven or joined together.) A plot, a con- 
federacy iu crime, a conspiracy. [Compli- 
cate.] 

" Tim. Farewell. Androuieu*: Revenge how goes 
To lay a eomplot to betray thy foe*." 

Shake tp.': Titus Andron., V. 2. 

* Com-plot', V.f. & i. [Fr. ccmplotcr.] [Cosi- 
PLOT, S.J 

1. Trans.: To plot, to plan or contrive to- 
gether. 

" To plot, contrive, or eomplot any III. 

'Gauut u*. our »tate. our *ubiect*. or our land." 

Shakcip. : Rich. II.. 1. S. 

2. Intrans. : To plot or consjure t^igether. 

M Having eomplolteil with the Liuke of Norfolk."— 
Bacon : Obtervatu/tu on a Libel in 15^2. 

*com plot ment.s. [Eng. com plot ; -wertf.] 
A design, a plot, a plan, a conspiracy. 

“ WTiat wo* the cause of their multiplied, varlated 
eomplot merits again*t her like the mouiter* lu Africk, 
every day almost a n w oonapirocy ['—Dean Ring: 
Scrm. (5 Nov.. 1C08). 

* com-plotf-ted, pa. par. oro. [Com plot, v.) 

** All the treasons for these eighteen >-eara 
Coin /dotted ajid contrived iu thi* hmd." 

Shakeeji. : Rich. If.. 1. L 

* com-plot'-ter, * corn-plot tor, s. [Eng. 
eomplot ; -cr.] One who plots or conspires 
with others ; a conspirator or confederate. 

** Jocasta too. no longer now my «l*tor. 

Is found complottcr in the horrid deed " 

Drydcn * Lee . tEdipui. 

# com-plot -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Com- 
plot, v.) 

A. A: B, As pr. per. A parftYfp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

**A few lines after, we find them eomplotting to- 
gether. . . ." — Vo/#. 

C. As suhst. : The act of plotting, plauuing, 
or con si>i ring together. 

* com-plot'- ting-ly, adv. [Eng. c omplotting; 
•I!/-) Ey means or in nature of a plot or con- 
spiracy. 

Com-plu-ten-sl-an, a. fl-at, Compfafenjfj, 
from Complutum, the natue given by the 
Romans to Alcala de Hcnarwa, a city on the 
Ilenares in New Castile, or Castille, seventoea 
miles E.N.E. of Madrid.) Fertaining to the 
plnce described la the etym. (q.v.). 

Complutenslan Btblo, s. The same as 

COM PLU TENS! AN POLYGLOT (q.V.). 

Complutenslan polyglot, t. 

Bibliog. A Bib. Oilichm; A polyglot made 
by seven scholars under the auspices and at 
the ex^enso of Cardinal Ximonea. It was 
begun in l. r >02, and finished in 1517, but was 
not actually published till 1522. It consists 
of six folio volumes. In tlie Old Testament, 
on tlie left hand page, are the Hebrew original, 
the Latin Vulgate, and tho Greek Seotimgint ; 
and on the right hand pnge, the Vulgate, the 
SeptUAgint, with Latin translation above, and 
the Hebrew, with primitives belonging to I hat 
language un tlie outer margin. At the lower 
part of the |mgo are two columns used for a 
Chaldee paraphrase, anti a iAtin translation. 
Tho Greek Testament, constituting part of the 
Coiuplutrnsmn Polyglot, was the first com- 
plete edition of that part of Scripture 
printed. 

c5m-plu‘-vi &m, a. [Lat., from compluo — 
to ram upon . com = cum = with, together ; 
pluo =a to min.] 

Arch,: Tlie interval between the rtx^fs of 
porticoes, which surround the cavtedlum. 


b 61 l, cat, 90II, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, ^om; thin, this; ain, n^; expect, ^cnophon, e^Lst. -Lag. 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon. -?lon = zhim. -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -bio. -dlo, &c.- b^l, dpL 
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comply— compose 


The rain was admitted through this opening, 
and fell upon the area below. 

Com ply', v.t. & i. [Ital. complire = to fill 
up, to fulfil ; Sp. complir; Lat. compleo = to 
fill, to accomplish. The word has undoubtedly 
been confused with ply and pliant, but is not 
really connected with them. (67:ea£.)] [Com- 
plete.] 

* A. Transitive: 

1, To fulfil, to satisfy, to accomplish. * 

" My power cannot comply my promise ; 

My lather's so averse from granting my 

Request concerning thee." 

Chapman ; Revenge for Honour (1654). 

2. To embrace, to bind, to encircle. [In 
this case plainly taken as from Lat. complico : 
com — cum = together ; plico — to weave, to 
twist.] 

*' Witty Ovid by 

Whom falre Corlnna sits, and doth comply 

With yvorie wrists his laureat head." 

Herrick : Heiperides, p. 221. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To assent or agree with ; to yield or give 
way to ; to consent or conform. 

(1) Absolutely. 

" He that complies against his will 
Is of hia own opinion still ! " Hudibras. 

" Thoso who were determined to comply with the 
Act of Parliament . . . they complied 'simply to 
save their beneflcea"— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

(2) With the prep. with. (For example see 
preceding quotation.) 

* (3) With the prep. to. 

*2. To be courteous or complaisant (with 
prep. with). 

“ He did comply with bis dug."— Shahesp. : Hamlet, 
V. 2. 

* 3. To correspond, to be adapted or ac- 
commodated, to fit. 

** He made hl3 wish with hi* estate comply ; 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die." Prior. 

* com-ply-ant, a. [Compliant.] 

* com-plyce, s. [Complice.] 

com-ply -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Comply, v.] 

A. -ds pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. -ds adj. : Compliant, agreeable. 

*’ But the Commons were in a less complying mood.*' 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. ch. vi. 

C. -4s subst. : The act of agreeing or assent- 
ing; compliance. 

*com-plyn, s. [Compline.] 

* com - plyss - en, • com - plysshe, v.t. 

[COMPL1SH.] 

* com-po (1), s. & a. [A curtailed form of 
composition (q.v.).] 

1. Building: An artificial kind of cement 
used for covering brickwork. 

2. Naut . : The moothly wages paid to a 
ship's company. 

com'-po (2), s. [A curtailed form of com- 
pound (q.v.).] A compouud, a mixture, a 
combination. 

" 1 wonder whether Tin meant to be a footman, or 
a groom, or a gamekeeper, or a seedsman. I looks like 
a sort of compo of every one on 'em."— Dickens : Pick- 
teick Papers, ch. xil. 

com pon-der-ate, v.t. [Lat. compondero= 
to weigh together : com = cum = with, to- 
gether : pond*ro=to weigh, pondus= a weight.] 
To weigh together. (Cockeram.) 

•corn -pone, * com-pounc, * com - 
powne, v.t. <fc i. [Lat. compono .] [Compose, 
Compound, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To settle, to calm, to quiet, to compose. 

“Gif the external reverence, quhilk thou bearest 
till a man. bee of sik force, that it will make thee to 
compone thy gesture, and refraine thy tongue." — 
Bruce : Eleven Serm. (1591). sig. S, 2 a. 

2. To arrange, to settle. 

** We desired his ho. to devise what cardinal should 
be mosfccoDveuyentto be sent as legate in that mater, 
to procede Jointly or severally with your gr. who 
might have a good pretence lor componyng peace 
betwen princes. —S<ri/p« .* Records; The King’s Am- 
bassadors to Woltey, No. 23. 

3. To compose, to indite, 

” How Tullius his rhetorique c omponeth.” 

Gower, iii. 138. 

4. To mix, to combine, to compound. 

" Thus sough I fa la and sothe corn pawned." 

Chaucer: Bout of Fame, 1,018. 

B, Tntrans. : To compound, to come to an 
agreement. 

".If we be not willing to compone."— Bailie : Letters , 
li. 163. 


*com-pone, a. [Compone, t>.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Composed, compounded, 
made up of. 

2. Her. : [Com pony]. 

* com-po ned (£«#•)♦ com-pon-lt (ScofcA), 
pa. par. or a. [Compone, v .) 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Compound, a. 
(q.v.). 

2. Her. : [Com pony). 

* com-pon’-en-^y, s. [Eog. component ; 

- ency .] Composition, structure, nature. 

[Compose.] 

“ What has been observed of the componency of the 
lightning."— Warburton; Julian's Attempt, bk. 11. 

com-pon-ent, a. & $. [Lat. component, pr. 
par. of compono. ] [Compose.] 

A. As adj. : Serving to make up a com- 
pound body ; composiog, constituting. 

“The component fluids may be figured as meeting an 
amount of friction. . . . which prevents them gliding 
over the atoms of the poker. —Tyndall : Frag, pf 
Science (3rd ed.) ( xiil. 400. 

T[ Component Forces : , 

Not, Phil. : Forces resolvable into two or 
more forces operating together. Their joint 
action constitutes a force called the resultant. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A constituent part or element. 

“A signification different from that which the 
components have In their simple state.”— John Jon ; 
Preface to his Dictionary. 

2. (PI.) : Component forces (q.v.). 

com-po-nent'-al, a. [Eng. component ; -al.] 
Pertaining to, or'of the nature of, a component 
part, or constituent. (G. H. Lewes: Problems 
of Life, d‘c., i. 90.) 

* com-pon-i'-tlon, •com-pon-I-tl-oune, 

s. [Compone, v.] A composition or settle- 
ment for a debt or injury. 

" It wes allegit be the said James that the said 
George lord Sc ton n bad . . . maid componitioune for 
the gudis spuilyeit fra him w« vtheris persoutths." — Act. 
Audit., A. 1491, p. 152. 

* com-pon'-i-tor, * com-pon-i-tour, s. 

[Eng. compon(e), and Lat suff. -itor.] An um- 
pire ; one chosen to aettle a difference between 
others, as having a power of arbitration. 

”... to stand, abide, & underly the coneale, aeu- 
teuce, & deliueraace of . . . Jugis, arbitouria, arbitra- 
touria. & amiable componitouru, equally chosin betuix 
the said is parti is."— Act. Audit., A. 1493, p. 176. 

com-po'-n^, com-po-n6 (6 as y), a. 

[Compone, v .] 

Her. : An epithet applied to a border, bend, 
&c., composed of a row of squares consisting 
of metals and colours. 

Compony counter compony : 

Her. : Similarly arranged in two rows. 

com-por't, v.t. & i. [Fr. comporter ; Port. 
comportar; Ital. comport arc, from Lat. com- 
porto = to carry together : com = cum — with, 
and porto = to carry.] 

* A. Transitive : 

1, Lit. : To bear with, to endure. 

" The inalecou tented sort, 

That never can the present state comport. 

But would aa often change as they change will." 

Daniel. 

2. Fig. : To involve, to be connected with, 
to concern. 

" Or what respects he the ncgociatiug 
Mattel's comporting empene and state.** 
Drayton : Motes, his Birth and Miracles, bk. L 

B, Reflexive : To behave, conduct, or bear 
one's seif. 

'* It is impossible to Imagine how each order ol fibre 
should comport itself with reference to the other two. 
so that their actions may not interfere.**— Todd A 
Bowman : Physiol. AnaL, vol. i.. ch. li., p. S25. 

** At years of discretion, and comport yourself at this 
ran ti pole rate ! “—Congreve : Way of the World. 

* C, Intransitive : (Followed by the prep. 
with). 

1. To endure, to bear with. 

“Shall we not meekly comport with au infirmity?*'— 
Barrow : I Forks, i. 484. 

2. To agree, to suit, to correspond. 

“ How ill tbis d illness doth comport tcith greatness I " 
Beaumont & Fletcher The Prophetess. 

* com-port, s. [Comport, v .] Behaviour, 
conduct, bearing, deportment. 

**. . . our comport and conversation iu and after it." 
— Taylor : Worthy Communicant. 


* com-port'-a-We, a. [Eng. comport ; -able.\ 
Consistent, suitable ; capable of agreement. 

* com-port-anje, * com - port - aunce, 

s. [Eng. comport ; -ancc .] Behaviour, con* 
duct, manner of bearing, deportment. 

“Goodly comportaunce each to other bears." 

Spenser: F.Q., II. 1. 29. 

* com-por-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. comportatio, 
from comporto = to carry together : com = cum 
— with, and porto — to carry.] A collection 
or assemblage, 

“Here 1< a collection and compnrtntiim of Agur’s 
wise sayings."— Bp. Richardson : On the Old 7V/M16&5L 
p. 303. 

v com-por'-ted, pa. par. or a. [Comport, r.] 

* com-por'-tlng, pr.por a & s. [Comport, v,\ 

A. & B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s su&sf. ; Comportment. 

* com-port -ment, s. [Fr. comportement.] 
Behaviour, conduct, deportment, bearing. 

*’ . . . her serious and devout comportment on these 
solemn occasions, . . .** — Addison : Freeholder. 

com'-pbs, a. [Lat., from com = cum = with, 
aod potis = able, capable.] Master of. Only 
used in the phrase compos mentis = master of 
or in one's right mind or senses ; accountable 
for one's actions. 

* cbm-po'-jal, s. [Eng. compos(e); -aZ.] The 
act of settling, adjusting, or quieting. (Jack- 
son.) 


com-po-sant, s. [Corposant.] 

'* Presently what looked to be a compcsant . . . 
hovered in the blackness on the starboard bow."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 7, 1882. 


com-pof e', v.t. & i. [Fr. composer = to com- 
pound, to make, to frame, Ac. ; not directly 
from Lat. compositum, sup. of compono = to 
place together, to frame, but from Lat. com = 
cum = with, and pauso = to atop, to stay, to 
pause. (Steuf.)] 

A. Transitive: 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Literally: 

(1) To frame, make, or construct by putting 
together several parts so as to form one 
united mass ; to put together, to make up. 

(2) To constitute by forming constituent 
parts of a compound mass ; to form a part of. 

“It flows over a bed of pebbles, like those which 
compose the beach and the surrounding plains." — 
Darwin: Voyage round the World (ed. 1870), ch. ix^, 
p. 177. 

(3) To set io order, to arrange, to dispose. 

“ For soon as I was well composed, 

Thea came the maid and it was closed." 

Cowper : The Retired Cat. 

(4) To dispose, to regulate, to arrange, to 
put or make up into any form. 

"... more crabbed aad hideous ; composing and 
dressing it at a looking-glasse, . . ."—Holland : Sue- 
tonius, p. 146. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To form or make up of several parts 
combined. 

" Zeal ought to be composed of the highest degree* ol 
all pious affections. " — Sprat. 

(2) To put together by mental labour; to 
originate ; to be the author of; to write. 

** Yet did my soul the sense compose. 

And through your lips my heart did speak." 

Careto : An Hymeneal Dialogue. 

(3) To dispose, to arrange, to putin a proper 
state or disposition. 

“The whole army seemed well composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which they could' not by their 
pen.'*— Clarendon. 

* (4) To adjust, arrange, settle, or accommo- 
date. 

“ How !q safety best we may 
Compose our present evlis." Milton : P. L.. iL 23L 


(5) To settle down, to apply to any object 
or purpose, by freeing from agitation or any 
disturbing influence. 

" We beseech thee to compose her thoughts."— Swift. 

(6) To calm, soothe, quiet, or tranquillize. 

" But, all at once, thy fury to compose, 

The kings of Greece, an awful band, arose." 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. vli., L 123-4. 

(7) To fashion. 

II. Technically: 

1. Music: To produce, as a piece of music 
by combining notes or sounds according to 
the laws of harmony and melody, so as to 
form a harmonious whole. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what* fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, elr, marine; go, pflt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mhte, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, co = 6, ey = a. qu = kw. 


composed— composition 
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2. Printing: 

(1) To place or arrange in proper order, as 
the types in the composing-stick. 

••The compositor w/u Mr. Manning. « decent »cn- 
alblc man. who had competed, about one half ox hi* 
[Johnson *] Wetlouary, when In Mr. Stratum* print- 
Jug-house.' — Roswell : Life uf Johnson. 

(2) To aet tip in type (as manuscript). 

3. Art: To arrange the component details 
of a picture. Often used intransitively, as 
when a subject is said to compose well, or badly. 

B. Reflexive: 

* 1. To dispose, arrange, adjust, or place in 
order. 

2. To quiet, to calm, to tranquillize, to aet 
at reat. 

•• The Wind, being thus disquieted, may not he able 
easily to compete and settle itself to grayer.' - — Duppa : 
Rules for Devotion. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To become calm or tranquillized ; to 
aettle down. 

2. To make up differences, to come to an 
agreement. 

" If we compote well here.” 

Shake ip. Antony & Cleopatra . ii. 2. 

3. To practise composition. 

Oom po§ed , pa . par . & «. [Compose, t\] 

A. As f>a. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

t. Ordinary Language : 

, * 1 . Literally : 

(1) Put or brought together. 

••Sonnets, whose com/ioted rimes." 

Shakes p. : Tu>o Gent., lit. 2. 

(2) Compound, compounded, composite. 

2. Fig. : Calm, even, tranquil, sedate. 

“ Why mention other thoughts unmeet 
For vision so composed and sweet?" 

) Vordsworth : The White Doe of RyUtone, L 

II. Her.: Anns composed are tlie addition 
by a gentleman to his own armorial bearings 
of a portion of those borne by his wife. The 
practice is now obsolete, the device of mar- 
shalling the anus of one’s wife with his own 
haviug rendered its contiuuancc unnecessary. 
{Glass, of Heraldry.) 

Crabb thus discriminates between com- 
posed and sedate : “ Composed respects the air 
ami looks externally, and the spirits inter- 
nally ; sedate relates to the deportment or car- 
riage externally, and the fixedness of the pur- 
pose internally : composed is opposed to ruffled 
or hurried, sedate to buoyant or volatile.” 

com-po^'-cd ly, otft\ [Eng. composed; -Zy.) 
In a composed, quiet, or calm manner ; 
quietly. (CZawuZon.) 

com -po^'-ed- ness, s. (Eng. composed ; 

The quality or state of being quiet, 
tranquil, or calm ; tranquillity, quiet. 

"The anarchy lasted, with some short Intervale of 
composedness. . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Kng , ch. xxiv. 

com-po^’-er, a. [Eng. compos(e); -er.J 

1. Literally: 

* 1. Gen. : Ono who composes or puts to- 
gether ; a maker, an arranger, a framer. 

•'To be the composers, contrivers, or a-tslstants, In 
concluding of uny ecclesiastical law bishop (ll'if- 
Uamt ) ofOssory: Rights of King t (1602). p. 43. 

2. Socially: 

* (l) An author or compiler of books, kc. 

(2) A writer or author of music ; (in a special 

aense), an arranger or compiler of music for 
pantomimes and similar entertainments. 

* (3) In Printing : A compositor. 

"The beginning of such a work will be very diffi- 
cult, a* ntsu tbo procuring of n aulltclcnt computer and 
corrector far tho Eastern language*. "—.1 rchbp. Laud: 
To the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford (1<U7 ). 

II. Fig. : One who, or that which, soothes 
or calms ; one who adjusts differences. 

*• Ye murmuring streams that In meander* roll, 

Tho sweet composers of the pensive *onI ! “ 

Gay : The Fan. 

com-pd^'-Ihg, pr. par., a.. & s. [Compose, r.) 

A. wls 7 >r. par. : In scnacs corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As atljeetive : 

I. Literally: 

1. Forming a constituent part or element of 
a compound body. 

2. Forming, making, or framing. 

II. Fig. : Soothing, calming (applied espe- 
cially to medicines). 


C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. ; Tbe act of forming, makiDg, or 
bringing together as a composer. 

•*. . . papers of bis own composing, . . tfoW- 
tmith : The dee, No. v. 

2. Fig. : Tbe act of soothing, calming, or 
quieting. 

composing-frame, s. 

Printing ; The stand on which the printer’s 
casea rest. (Knight.) 

composing-machine, s. 

Printing: A machine in which type are set 
up. [Type-setting Machine.] 

composing-room, s. A room or apart 
ment in which anything is composed or put 
together ; specially, in printing, the room in 
which compositors work. 

. . a library of perhaps tlireo hundred volumes, 
which seemed to consecrate the room a* the poet's 
study and composing . . . *' — Dt Quincey : Works 
(ed. 1863), voL it, p. 137. 

composing-rule, s. 

Printing: A rule, generally of brass, used 
by compositors to facilitate composition. It 
is of the length of the line to be composed, 
the types being arranged iu front of it. 

composing-stand, s. 

Printing : Tha same as Composinq-frame 
( q.v.). 

composing-stick, a. 

Printing: The instrument in which com- 
positors arrange the types in lines previous to 
their being put on a galley to be made up into 
column a or pages. Though called a stick, it 
is generally made not of wood, as its name 
implies, but of iron, steel, or sometimes of 
brass. 

C#m-p6s -l-tco, s. pL [Lat. nomin. pi. fern, 
of compositus, the pa. par. of compono = to 
put, place, or lay together : com = con, and 
pono = to put, to place. It is used here as an 
adj. with Lat. planter. (= plauts), understood.) 

Dot. : An order of plants, founded in 1751 by 
Linnseus, and adopted in 1703 by Adanson. 
It contains many plants separated from others 
by characters so obvious that it still stands 
with essentially the same limits as those as- 
signed it in tbe infancy of botany. Lindley 
altered the name of the order to Asteracea?. 
For its characters see Asterace.*. De Can- 
dolle, Lindley, <fcc., divided it thus— Sub-order 
1, Tubuliflorte : Tribe (1) Yernoniaeefe, (2) 
Enpatoriacese, (3) Asteroidea;, (4) Senecioidere, 
(5) Cynarea?. Sub-order 2, Labiatiflone t Tribe 
(1) Mntisiaeene, (2) Nassanviaoeae. Sub-order 
8, Liguliflorie : Trib3 Cichoracea?. The eight 
tribes now mentioned were first properly dis- 
criminated by Lessing, who showed that each 
had a different stigma. 

* coxn-po£'-ft--al, * com-pos'-it-all, s. 

[Eng. composite) ; -aZ.] Composition.* 

•’ Lives cen trail 

Can frame themselves a right composite?!, 

While as they sltten soft In the sweet rays 
Or vltall vest of the live* general!." 

J tore : On the Soul, pt, II,, ch. lv., ) 9. 

com'-p6§ ¥tc, a. k s. [Lat compositus, pa. 
par. of compono=to put together, to compose.] 

A. As adjective : 

I, Ord. Ixing. : Made up of several distinct 
constituent pnrts or elements ; compound, not 
aimple. 

II. Technically : 

1. Arch. : [ Composite order.) 

2. Botany: 

(1) Ofkax'es: The same as Compound (q.v.). 

(2) Of inflorescence: The same as Compouno 
(q.v.). 

3. Arith. : A term applied to such numbers 
as can be measured exactly by a number 
greater than unity, as 10 by 2 or 5 ; 4 is there- 
fore the lowest composite number. 

•1. Shipbuilding : Constructed partly of 
wood nnd partly of iron ; having nn iron frame- 
work with a wooden skin. 

•' Iter Mn]c*ty's ship Gmppler, 4. comjtosite gun 
vessel, was lintpccted at Plymouth on Tuesday."— Daily 
Telegraph, Ocl. 27, 1881. 

5. Bail.: (Composite-carriage.) 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Ixtng. : Anything made up or com- 
pounded of ae vend elements ; a composition, 
a compound, a combination. 


II. Technically: 

L Comm. : A composite candle. 

2. Dot.: (PL Composites): The English 
name given by Lindley to his great order 
Asteraeese [Asteracea:], which included all 
the plants by mauy other botanists called 
Composite (q.v.). 

composite arch, s. 

Arch. : A pointed or lance arch. 

composite candle, s. 

Comm. : A candle prepared of a mixture of 
tallow and wax. 

composite carriage, 3. 

Hail. : A carriage composed of compart- 
ments of different classes. 

composite order, s. 

Arch. : The last of the five orders of archi- 
tecture, so called because it is 
a composition of parts of the 
other four, having the volutes 
of the Ionic, the quarter -round 
of the Tuscan and Doric, and 
the row of leaves of the Corin- 
thian. 

composite portraits, 

s. pi. 

Photog. : Portraits obtained 
by combining together several 
others. * Mr. FranciH Galtoo. 
in 1877-8, thus combined from 
two to nine such portraits, with 
the result of obtaining a normal 
one superior to any of those of 
which it was composed. 

com-po-si-tlon, * compo- 
sicion, * composycicn, 

* compositioun, s. [O. Fr. composite 
composition; Fr. composition; column. 
Sp. composicion ; ltal. compo- 
sizione , from Lat. compositio , from compositus , 
pa. par. of compono. ] [Compose.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I, Literally: 

1. The act or process of forming or framing 
a compound body by putting together several 
parts or elements. 

2. The state of being compounded or made 
up of several constituent parts or elements. 

•• The mind of Talbot, as you did mistake 
Tbe outward compost t ion ot his body ** 

Shakcsp. : 1 Ecu. VI., ii. A 

3. A mass or compound body formed 01 
made up by tbe putting or bringing together 
of several constituent parts or elements ; a 
compound, a combination. 

“In the time of tbe Yncas reign of Peru, no cmnpoH- 
tlcm was allowed by the laws to be used in \*olnt of 
medicine, but only simples proper to each disease. *— 
Temple. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. The act or process of making up or con- 
structing by the putting together of several 
distinct parts. 

"Judging from tbe example of modem times, we 
ebould mfer that tbo com/ioiifion ot national annals, 
in a continuous form, would precede tho composition 
of any family history- “ — Lcud.% : CretL Early Rom. Hist. 
(18M), ch. vL. 5 S. voL L. p. 127. 

2. That which is constructed by the putting 
or bringing together of several distinct parts, 
as a composition in literature or music. [B, 
5, 9 ] 

"... and which wo* admitted, even by the male- 
contents. to bo an able nnd plausible composition ~ — 
Mi ct in lay : Hist. Fug., ch. xxiiL 
“The comjioiiitions Introduced comprised an Intro- 
duction and Allegro . . .**— .JfAcrh^xm, Feb. 23. 1882. 

t 8. The state of being compounded or com- 
bined ; union, conjunction. 

* 4. The act of adjusting, regulating, or ar- 
ranging; adjustment, regulation, ordering. 

". . . the Invention of matter, eloettou of words, 
composition of gesture, look, pronunciation, motion. 
. . .—Ren Jonson : Discoveries. 

* 5. Adjustment, regulation, arrangement, 
or settlement of ditllculties, k c. [B. 4.) 

•'. . , going ujft>n romjKuifiufi and agreement amongst) 
them set ves . — linker. 

* t». A compact, agreement, or arrangement ; 
the terms on which differences are settled. 

" Tln-l token the posse** ion 
After the composicion 
Amongc tliemaelfc." 

Gotece : Con, .4.. ProL 

•* Rosse. That now 

Swcno, the Norway** king, crave* compel t /on.* 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Coliue* inch, 

Ten thousand dollar* taonr general use " 

Shakes p . ; Macbeth, L 1 



b 61 l, btfjh po^t, Jt 5 ^ 1 ; oat, 9011, ohorus, 9hln, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - U 
-clan, -tion = shan. -tion, -alon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tious, -slous -cious = shus. -bio, -die, kc. - b?!, d?L 
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* 7. Consistency, congruity, accord. 

"There U no compositiem lu theJO news. 

That gives them credit." , _ 

Shakesp. : O' hello, L 3. 

* 8. The constitution, temperament, or dis- 
position. 

•• O. how that uanie befits my composition 

Ehakesp, : Richard II., IL 1. 

B. Technically: 

1. Arch.: The arrangement of columns, 
piers, pilasters, doors, &c., in a building in 
atic-li a manner as to set off the whole to the 
best advantage. 


2. Art: 

(1) The arrangement of different figures In a 

picture 

"Tho disposition la n picture lo an assembling of 
many parts : Is also called the composition, . , 
bryde n : Dufretnuy. 

(2) A picture or work of art 

3. Law : 

(1) Admission to membership in a society. 
(ScoteTi.) 

“The compositioun of ane gild burgee.” — A herd. Reg. 

(2) An amicable arrangement of a law suit. 

4. Bankruptcy: 

(1) The adjustment or satisfaction of a debt 
or other obligation by an agreement or com- 
promise entered into betweea the parties. 

** Persons who have heen once cleared by composi- 
tion with their creditors, or bankruptcy, and after- 
ward » become bankrupts again, unless they pay full 
fifteen shillings in the pound, are only thereby in- 
demnified as to the confinement of their bodies."— 
Sir H*. Blackstone. 

(2) The money or other consideration paid 
by way of such adjustment or satisfaction. 

5. Grammar : 

(1) The act or art of arranging words, sen- 
tences, and ideas, so as to produce a literary 
piece. 

(2) The words, sentences, and ideas so 
arranged. 

. and as they were a practical business-like 
people, i» is equally uatural that their earliest prose 
composition should have been the report of a speech 
delivered in the Senate."— Lewis : Cred. Early Rom. 
Hist. (1855), ch. vL. 5 1. vol L, p. ISO. 

(3) The act of forming compound wards. 


*6. Logic: A synthetical inode of investi- 
gation or exposition. 

7. Building: An artificial kind of cement 
used for covering brickwork. [Compo.] 

8. Printing : The setting up of type. 

9. Music: 

(1) The art of composing music, guided by 
scientific rules. 

(2) A piece of music, for voices or instru- 
ments, or a combination of both effects, con- 
structed according to the rules of art. [A. 
II. 2 .] 

(3) A mechanical arrangement on the organ 
by which certain combinations of stops may 
be employed or not, at the wish of the per- 
former, upon his opening or closing a valve, or 
by using a pedal which acts upon the sliders. 
(Sfaiiter <£ Barrett.) 


10. Bot. : A term used by Liudley as synon- 
ymous with ramification. He applies it to 
the branching of atems of the veins of leaves, 
&c. 


If (1) Composition of motion : Various mo- 
tions acting in a comhined manner, so as to 
form a motion compounded of the action of 
each. 


(2) Composition of proportion : 

Math. : The substitution in a series of four 
proportionals of the sum of the first and 
aecond for tlia first, aud of the third and 
fourth for the fourth : thus if a : b : : c : d, 
then by composition, a + b ; b : : c + (1 : d. 

(3) Composition of ratios: [Compound ratio.] 

(4) Composition of tithes: An agreement 
made between the owner of lands and the 
parson or vicar, with the consent of the 
ordinary and patron, that such lands should 
for the future be discharged from payment of 
tithes because of some land or other real 
equivalent given for them to tbe parson. It 
being helieved that the church lost by such 
compositions, the 13 Eliz. c. 10 rendered the 
practice illegal. But 2 & 3 Wra. IV. c. 100 
made all compositions of tithes which had 
been made or confirmed by a court of equity 
legal aad binding. 

(5) Composition of velocities : Forces acting 
together in the same direction to produce a 
certain velocity in the body on which they 


act. They are to one another In the same 
ratio as the velocities which they communicate 
to the same body. (Ganol.) 

(0) Deeds °/ composition : Deeds relating to 
the debts of a bankrupt and the acceptances 
by the creditors of a greater or less portion of 
their claim in lieu of the whole. 

composition candle, «. [Composite 

Candle.] 

composition cloth, s. A waterproof 
material made from long flax. 

composition metal, s. A kind of 

brass, composed of copper, zinc, &c., used 
for the sheathing of ships. 

* composition-money, s. The same as 
Composition, B. 8 (2). 

"... and the countye of Longfoorde 917, which In 
the whole make 5267 plowlandea. of which the com- 
position monye will amounte likewise to five thou- 
sand. . . ." — Spenser : State of Ireland. 

* com pos-i-tlve, a. [Lat. compos itiv us e 
from compositus, pa. par. of compo no.] [Com- 
pose.] 

1. Having the power or quality of com- 
pounding or combining. 

2. Compounded, combined. 

com-po^-i-tor, * com-po^-i-tur, a 

[Lat., from compositus , pa. par. of compono .] 
[Compose.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who composes or frames 
thiugs. 

2. Fig. : One who adjusts, arranges, or ac- 
commodates differeoces, &c. 

" As gud nychthur, 

And as freyndsome compositur. 9 

Barbour : Bruce. L 88, 

IL Printing: A workman who ranges and 
adjusts tha types in the composing-stick, 
and prepares them in page and forme for 
printing. 

t com-pof '-l-toiis, a. [Lat. composifus, pa. 
par. of compono. ] Belonging to the Composites. 
“. . . the difference between the outer and inner 
flowers in toms Comnositovs and Umbelliferous 
plants.” -Darwin ; Origin qf Species (ed. 1959), ch. L, 
p. H4 

* com-po^' -I-tiire, a. [Low Lat. compositura, 
from Lat. compositus, pa. par. of compono .] 
[Compose.] 

1. The act of composing, framing, or putting 
together. 

2. A composition, compound, or combina- 
tion. 

* com-pos’-ive, a. [Eng. compose , and auff. 

- ive .] Composing, soothing, quieting. 

* com-pos-ses-sor, s. [Pref. com — with, 

together ; and Eag. possessor (q.v.).] A joint 
possessor or owner. (Sherwood.) 

* com-pos-sl-'ba'-i-ty, s . [Eng. compossi- 
ble; -ity.] The quality or state of being corn- 
possible ; possibility of co-axiatence. (Scoff.) 

* com-pos'-si-ble, a. (Tref. com = with, 
together; and Eng. possible (q.v.).] Capable 
or admitting of co-existeoce with another. 

", . . an Intelligent, compotsible, consistent thing, 
and net define it hy repugnancies."— ChiUingwrth : 
ReU qf Prat., vL, § 7. 

Com'-p6st, a. k s. [O. Fr. compost ; Ital. com- 
posfo, from Lat. compositum = a compound, 
neut. of compositus , pa. par. of compono.] 
[Compose.] 

* A. As adj. : Compounded, compound. 

" In every thing compost 
Each part of th’ essence its centred ty 
Keeps to itself. . . 

More : Song qf the Soul, pt. ii, bk. iii., ch. IL 
B. As substantive : 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A mixture, combination, or com- 
pound of any kiud. 

“ Com posies and confltes."— Bahtet Soke. p. 121. 

2. Fig. : A comiHJund or mixture, a com- 
bination. 

"... compost of more hitter thau sweet . . 
Hammond : Work*. voL iv.. p. 534. 

II. Farming : A mixture or compound of 
various substances to be nsed as manure for 
enriching the ground. 

•’ Avoid what is to come. 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds. 

To make them ranker." Shakesp. : Hamlet, LiL 4 


t com post, r.f. [Compost, a.] To treat with 
compost, to manure, to plaster. 

’’ By . . . forbearing to compost tho «arth, water- 
mint turnetb into field-mint."— -Bacon .* Mat. Hist. 

* com pos ted par. or a. [Compost, v .] 

t oom'-post-ing, s. [Compost, v.] The act 
or process of manuring laud. 

* cdm-pos'-tiire, s. [Lat. compostura, from 
compositus, pa. par. of compono.] [Compose.] 

1. Composition, formation, nature. 

2. Couipost, manure. 

“A compotture stol'u from general excrement.*’— 
Shakesp. : Ttmon. tv. s. 

t'Com pos n-lst, s. [Eng. compose ; u con- 
nective, and sutf. -1st.] A composer. (Nuttall.) 

com-pds’-ure, a. [Eng. compose; -ure; cf. 
co m posture.] 

* L Literally : 

1 . The act or process of composing or con- 
structing. 

2. That which is composed or constructed ; 
a compound or combination. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. The act or process of arranging, ad- 
justing, or putting together. 

*2. The state of being arranged or put 
together. 

•’. . . such a composure of letters, such a word. Ls 
Intended to signify such & certain thing.”— Holder: 
On Element t qf Speech. • 

* 3. The act or process of composing or in- 
diting. 

* 4. A piece written or composed ; a com- 
position. 

“But with a respect to tbe present age, nothing 
more conduces to make these composures natural, 

. . Pope : Pastorals; Discourse. 

* 5. Tha form arising from a disposition or 
arrangement of tha several parts. 

" In composure of Ms face. 

Liv’d a fair hut manly grace.” Crash a to. 

*6. A natural disposition, frame, or tem- 
perament. 

”... a kind of congenial composure, . . .’— Wot ton. 

* 7. Adjustment, condition, atate. 

”... the outward form and composure of the 
body.” — I>uppa. 

*8. An agreement, composition, arrange- 
ment, or settlement of differences. 

“ That all may see, who hate us how we seek 
Peace and composure, . . 

Milton : P. 1., vL 558. 

9. Tranquillity, calmness, sedateness, quiet 
of mind. 

”... died with stoical composure."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

H For the difference between composure and 
sedateness , see Composed. 

* corn-pot, s. [Fr. compot.] An almanack or 
calendar. [Compotos.] 

* com-po-ta’-tlon, s. [Lat. compotalio , from 
com — cum = with ; potatia = a drioking ; poto 
= to drink.] The act of driuking together; 
a symposium. 

“Sharpe, in his ‘History of the Kings of Eugland,’ 
says:— ’Our ancestors were formerly famous for com- 
potation : their liquor was ale, and one method of 
amusing themsel vesin this way was the peg-tankard.’ ” 
—Longfellow : Qolde n Legend (Note). 

* com'-p6-ta-tor, s. [Lat.] One who drinks 
in company with another. 

“ I shall yet think it a diminution to my happiness, 
to miss of half our comsmiiiuus and compotators of 
syllabub."— Pope : Lettr. to Mr. Knight. 

* com-pote, s. [Fr. compote.] A preparation 
of fruit hoiled ill syrup. 

* c6m-pot'-6r, s. The same as Comfotator 
( q.v.), of which it is a contracted form. 

* com-pot -us, s. [Lat., from compute = to 
count, to calculate.] An almaoack, a calendar, 
au inventory. [Compot.] 

com - pound , * com - ponen, * com - 
pounen, * com-powne, t\i. & t. [Lat. 

crmpoito, from com = cum = with, and pono = 
to place ; Ital. compontre ; Sp. componer; Port, 
conipor. The d is excrescent. (Skcat . )] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) To form or make up into one mass by 
the combination of several constituent parts 
or elements. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, aon; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrlan. 00, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


compound 
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"Whosoever compounded* Any like It, or whoso 
crer pntteth any of It ui>on a stranger, shall even be 
cut off from hUi jwople.'*— Kxod. xxx. M. 

(2) To combine, to mix up several ingre- 
dients. 

(3) To mix (followed by tbe prep, with). 

” Conipountled It with dust, whereto *tl* kin.*' 

Bhaketp. : Hamlet, Iv. 2. 

(4) Tn compose, to form a constituent part 
or element of. 

2. Figuratively : 

0) To combine, to mingle, or to associate 
together, to blend. 

**. . . And compounding nil the mnt«rlals of fury, 
havoc, and desolation. Into one black cloud. . • 

Burke ; Speech o*i tho Ca*« qf the Saboh o/ Amt. 

(2) To compose, to make up, to form. 

" To havo his jioinp, and all what atato compound*, 

Hut only painted, like his varnish'd friends.** 

Bhaketp. : Tinum, Iv. 3. 

(3) To arrange, to adjust, to settle, as 
differences, &c. 

" I pray, my lords, lot mo compound tl*is strife." 

Bhakeep. : 2 Heii. 17.. U. L 

* (4) To write, to compile, to be author of. 

" Lnciftn’s attempt In compounding his now dla* 
Jojpac.* 1 — Hurd. : Manner of Writing Dialogue*. Pref. 

(5) To compromise, to excuse, to make a 
composition for. [A. 11. 2 (1).] 

" Compound for sins they are incllo*d to, 

Hy aamnlng those they havo oo uilud to. 

Butter : Hudlora * , c. L, pt. 1., L 215-10. 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram. : To form inio one word by com- 
bination of two or more. 

2. Law: 

(1) To discharges or satisfy, ns a debt or 
obligation by the payment of a less sum thnn 
Is strictly due ; to make or accept a eumpoai- 
tion for. [Composition, B. 3.] 

" Shall I. ye gods l he cries, my debte compound i * 

Gag. 

* (2) To compound a felony : To forbear prose- 

cution for any consideration. It was formerly 
held to make the person compounding sn 
accessory; now it is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. By 7 & 8 Geo. TV. c- 29, to 
advertise a reward for stolen goods, or print 
such an advertisement furnished by another, 
subjects one to a penalty of £.00. One who 
roseentea on neeount of a wrong done to 
imself ean withdraw from the proaecutioo. 
[Theft-bote. ] 

(3) To compound an information: The 

offence of revealing a crime and commencing 
a prosecution ngainst the offender, not with 
tbe intention of going on but to l>e paid, or in 
popular phrase be “squared," for desisting. 
This is a puniahable offence. (Bhickstonc : 
Comment., bk. iv., eh. 10.) A penal action by 
a common informer esnnot be compounded 
except by leave of the court. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To come to terms by abatements on 
both aldea ; to sgree. 

" Paracelsus and his Admirers have compounded 
■with tho Galen! sts, . . .**— &ir IK. Temple. 

* 2. To bargain, to make terms or arrange- 
ments ; especially, at the Universities, to 
compound for fees by paying down a lump 
sum. 

*■ Here *s n fellow will help you to-morrow j com- 
pound with him hy the year." — Shaketp. : Men*, for 
Mc<u., Iv. 2. 

3. To settle by a compromise ; to discharge 
or satisfy an obligation by compromise or 
mutual arrangement. 

"They wero. lit Inst, glad to compound for his bare 
OOti) in it men t to the Tower.**— Clarendon. 

* 4. To dol ermine, to agree or decide. 

** We here deliver. 

Subscribed hy the consuls ami pAtricLiuiL 
Together with the sen! o' th' senate, what 
We have compounded on.*' 

Shakeep. : Ceric?., ▼. 6. 

5. To give out, to fail (as a horse lo a race). 
{Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. I/iw: To discharge or satisfy a debt or 
obligation by the payment of a sum agreed 
upon which Is less than Is strictly due (fol- 
lowed by for before the debt or obligation 
compounded, and with beforo the persons 
with whom the composition is made). 

2. Med. : To mix up drugs according to the 
prescription of a physician. 

If Crabh thus discriminates between to com- 
pound and to compoM.* “ Compound la used 
only In the physical sense ; compose in the 
proper or moral sense : words are compounded 


by making two or more into one ; sentences 
are composed by putting words together so as 
to make sense/ (Crabb: Eng. Syn on.) 

com -pound (1), a. & s. [Compound, v.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : Composed or compounded of 
two or more elements, parts, or ingredients : 
composite, not simple. 

IL Bot. : Composed of or divided into two 
or more others. [Compound flower, Com- 
pound leaf, &e.] 

B. -4s subst. : Anything which is composed 
or compounded of two or more elements, parts, 
or ingredients ; tbe result of composition ; n 
combination. 

*’. . . and tho secondary compound* are found to bo 
excreted from the eystein by tiuuiiu of particular 
organa ** — Todd A Bowman: Phytiol. Anai., voL l., 
ch. L, ]>. 46. 

Crsbb thus discriminates between eotn- 
^joundand complex : “The compound consists 
of similar and whole bodies put together ; the 
complex consists of various parts linked to- 
gether : ndhesion is sufficient to constitute a 
compound ; involution is necessary for the 
complex." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

compound acids, s. pi. 

Ckem . : Colligated acids. 

compound addition, a. [Addition.] 

compound animal, s . An animal 

which, originally simple, develops into a few 
or many others, which retain physical con- 
nection with the pareut instead of being sooner 
or later detached iu the normal way. A loose 
expressiou for the Fulyzoa and aome of the 
Tunica ta. 

'* Our conception of a compound animal, where In 
some respects the Individuality of each ia not com- 
ploted.**— Darwin : Voyage Hound tho World (ed. 1970J. 
ch. lx., p. 203. 

compound arch, s. 

Arch . .* An arch which lias tbe archivolt 
moulded or formed into a series of square re- 
cesses and angles, and practically consisting of 
a number of concentric archways successively 
placed within and behind each other. 

compound ascidians, s. pi. 

Zool. : A division of Ascidians iu which the 
structure is essentially that of the solitary 
ascidians, except that the viscera are some- 
what differently disposed, the cavity being 
longer and narrower, and the entire animal, 
when viewed singly, more vermiform. {Owen.) 

oompound axle, s. 

Mech. : One eousistiug of two parts joined 
by a sleeve or other locking device. [Axee.] 
(Knight.) 

compound battery, *. 

Elect. : A Voltaic battery, consisting of 
several pairs of plates, which develop a 
cumulative effect. [Galvanic Battery.] 
{Knight.) 

t compound corymb, s. 

Bot. {Of inflorescence) : The same as Fascicle 
(qv.). 

compound division, s. [Division.] 

compound eyes, s. pi. 

1. Entom. : Two large eyes possessed by In- 
sects, besides which they 
limy also havo simple eyes, 
ns nmy be seen iu the bee, 

Ac.- The compound eyes 
consist of numerous hexa- 
gonal fauets. the lenses of 
which combine the charac- 
ters of both crystal) it 10 facets of the eve 
mid vitreous humours. of a fly. 

Tho hmise-lly 1ms 4,000 

such facets ; the dragoiMly 12,000 ; and the 
little Mbrdella beetles 25,000. 

2. Fool. : The higher Crustacea hnve eyes 
somewhat resembling those of insects, 

compound flowora, s. pi. 

1. Gcji. : Any kind of iu florescence In 
which there are florets surrounded by an 
involucre. 

2. Sj*cc. : The flower heads of Com posit a*. 
Thev arc small flowers collected into a head, 
fixed in a depressed axis, and surrounded hy 
an involucre of floral leaves or bracts. To 
the nubotnnlcnl eye, somo of them, tbe daisy 


for Instance, look like simple flowers, bnt 
what are taken for the white or pink-tipped 
white petals are tbe florets of the ray, and 



1. Flower. 2. Floret from diek. 8. Floret 
from ray. 4. Style. 


what are held to be tbe stamens and pistils 
ore the florets of the disk. [Composit^e.) 

compound fraction, s. [Fraction.] 
compound fracture, s. 

Surgery: 

1. a fracture in which a bone is broken in 
more parts thnn one, or in which two bones 
joined together, sa, for instance, the radius 
and the ulna, are both broken. 

2. A fracture in which the external integu- 
ments are penetrated by the end of the frac- 
tured bone, as distinguished from one in which 
the bone only is broken, tbe surrounding parts 
sustain ing no injury*. 

compound householder, s. 

Law, Suffrage , Ac. : A householder whose 
landlord by agreement pays the rates for him, 
under the Small Tenements Act of 1851. 
Under the Reform Aet of 1867, a great diversity 
of opinion existed on the subject. It was de- 
cided that the compound householder should 
not have a vote ; but by Gosehen’s Rating 
Assessment Act of 1369, a vote was conferred 
on him > 

compound interest, *. [Interest.] 

compound intervals, s. pi. 

Music : Intervals greater than an octave, as 
opposed to simple intervals, which are less 
than sn octave. 

compound Larceny, s. 

Law: Su«'fc as has all tl>e properties of 
simple larceny, but is accompanied with 
either one or both of the aggravations of a 
taking from one's house or person. (Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. iv,, ch. 17.) 

compound leaf, s. 

Botany : 

1. A leaf in which tbe petiole branches, each 
brunch terminating in a perfect leaf, generally 
called a leaflet 

2. A leaf, tho divisions of which are articu- 
lated with tho petiole. This latter definition 
is by many considered letter than the former 
oue, ns with it simple ami compound leaves 
rarely exist in the same natural assemblage, 
while if definition 1 bo adopted they often do. 
If definition 1 be adopted the leaf of tho 
orange is a winged simple leaf, lmt if 2 be pre- 
ferred it is, us theoretically it ought to he, a 
compound one, 

compound membranes, s. pi. (For 

definition see extract.) 

M Umler the title eomnoumi wirmfcrunei wo include 
tlnwc ex pan* Ion* which form tbe external internment 
of tho liody *ml are conlinoed Into the various in 
ten ml ixtsAigo* which, hy tliolr Involution*, contribute 
to form the various secreting ojyim* or plonds . . . 
they ooustitut© the sklnnnd mucous membranes, with 
the various cliuidular oryrnis which ojten upon their 
surface, limn* and Uftll*. befiiR hardened cuticle, are 
Justly regarded as appendage* to tho former.” — 7W<f A 
Bowman ; Phytiok Anut., rot. L, ch. 1., }>. 47. 

compound microscope, s. 

Micros. : A microscope mado tip of n com- 
bination of lenses arranged in a tube. [Micro- 

SCOPE.] 



boll, b 6 $; ptftlt, Jtftfrl; cat, 90II, chorus, tjhin, bongh; go, fcom: thin, this; sin. as ; expect, Xenophon, o^dst. -Ing, 
-clan, -tlan = shQ.n. -tloxu -slon = shun ; -{ion, -9I0K - zhun. -tlous, slous, -clous = dhus» -ble, -dlo, &c. = bol, d^L 
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compound— comprehensibleness 


compound motion, s. [Motion.] 

compound numbers, s. pi. 

Algebra : Such numbers as can be divided 
by some other number hcsides unity without 
leaving's remainder, as 12, which can be divided 
hy 2, 3, 4, and t>. 

compound pier, s. A clustered column. 

compound polype, s. 

Zool. : A polype cousisting of a multitude 
of individuals associated together into a 
single organism, wjiat may be called the 
young, produced by gemmation, remaining 
adherent to the parent, very much as branches 
remaiu couuected with the trunk of the tree 
which sent them forth. The Sertulariae, the 
Flustrae, the Corals which form reefs, Ac. , be- 
loug to this division of zoophytes. (Owen. 
£c.) 

compound quantities, s. pi 

1. Algebra: Such quantities as are joined 
by the signs 4- or — , or are expressed by 
more letters than one. 

2. Arith. : Quantities consisting of more 
denominations than one, as pounds, shillings, 
and pence ; pounds, ounces, Ac., whence the 
several operations of division, subtraction, 
Ac., of auch quantities are known as compound 
division , compound subtraction, A* 

compound radical, s. 

Chem.: A radical which operates aa if it 
were but single, while analysis shows it to be 
really composed of two. Example, Cyanogen. 

compound rail, s. 

Engin. : A rail made of several portions 
with a longitudinal joint, avoiding the trans- 
verse joint across the rail whereby the jarring 
is occasioned ; a continuous rail. Also applied 
to several forms of rails which consist of a 
number of portions bolted or keyed together. 
(Knight.) 

compound ratio, 5. The ratio of the 
product of the antecedents of two or more 
ratios to the product of the consequents : 
thus if 3 : 6 : : 4 : 12, then 12 : 72 is the com- 
pound ratio. 

compound rest, s. 

Mech. : The tool-carrier of an engine-lathe, 
moved longitudinally (aloug the work) by the 
leading-screw, actuated by the feed ; and 
transversely (to or from the" work), by its own 
feed-screw. (Knight.) 

compound screw, $. 

Mech. : Two or more acrews on the same 
axis. When the pitch of the respective 
screws varies, it forms a differential screw ; 
when they ruo in different directions, it is a 
right and left screw. 

compound spike, s. 

Bot. (Of inflorescence): A spike consisting 
of small secondary spikelets. 

compound spirits, $. pi. Rectified 

spirits to which has been added one or more 
flavouring ingredieuts. They are called also 
compounds. The chief compounds are gin, 
British brandy, and British rum. Cordiab 
and liqueurs, such as curaQoa, lovage, cherry 
brandy, Xoyeau, rum ahrub, Ac., are also de- 
nominated compounds. These are prepared 
by adding to clean rectified apirit various 
essences or oils, and sweeteuing with sugar or 
syrup. Sweetened compounds usually contain 
from 20 to 35 per cent, of proof spirit. (IV. 
Harkness, F.C.S .) 

compound steam-engine, $. 

Mech. : A form of steam-engine originally 
patented by Hornblower in 17S1, in which 
steam at a relatively greater pressure was 
allowed to expand in a small cylinder, and 
then, escaping into a larger cylinder, to ex- 
pand itself against a larger piston. Compound 
engines are of two classes, which may be 
called combined and independent compound 
engines. The former are those in which the 
cylinders are near each other, and the pistons 
commence their respective strokes simultane- 
ously or nearly so, the steam expanding from 
one cylinder direct to the other through as 
small a passage as convenient. To this class 
belong most land engines, and the compound 
marine with cranks at about 130’. (Knight.) 


compound stops, s. pi. 

Music: Orgau stops having more than one 
rank of pipes. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

compound times, s. pi. 

Music: Times iu which the l»ar is divided into 
two or more groups of uotes, e.g., f, which 
consists of two groups of three notes ; g, which 
consists of three groups of three notes, Ac. 
Compound times are classified as duple or 
triple, according to the number of groups in 
each bar, not according to the number of 
notes in each group ; e.g., f is a duple time, 
! a triple time, y* (four groups of three) a 
duple time. Ac. The principal accent falls on 
the first note in each bar, and a suhordiuate 
accent ou the first note of each group. 

compound umbel, s. 

Bot. (Of inflorescence): A kind of inflores- 
cence in which the umbel divides into two or 
more smaller umbels, as in Heraclenm. The 
umbel thus dividing is called the i universal 
one, and the others the partial umbels. 

compound word, 5. 

Gram. : A word composed of two or more 
words, according to certain rules. 

Com -pound (2). s. [Etym. doubtful ; a cor- 
ruption of Port, campanula = a yard, a court, 
or, more probably, of Malay campong — an in- 
closnre.] A term applied in India to the yard 
or enclosed space surrounding a dwelbog. 

t com-poilnd’-a-ble, o. (Eng. compound ; 
-ri&fr.] Capable "or admitting of being com- 
pounded. 

“A peaivlty » . . compouTtdnbU for a term of im- 
prisonment.' — Dickens : Uncom. Traveller, ch. xii. 
[Davie*.) 

com-poilnd'-ed, pa. par. or o. [Compound, y.] 

A. .4s pa. j wr. ; In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Compound, composite. 

com-pound'-er, s. [Eng. compound ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Ixtng. : One who compounds in any 
of the ordinary senses of the verb. 

II. Technically : 

1. Polit. : A compouud householder. 

2. Law : One who compounds a felony. 

3. Med. : One who compounds drugs accord- 
ing to a prescription. 

4. Univ. : One who paid more than the 
ordinary fees for his degrees. 

" Fitzjame*. Dean of Wells, was ado rued with the 
degree of B. A., wearing theo the gown and habit of a 
ec mpounder ; that is. one who compouuds, or pays 
double or treble fees for his degree, which is usually 
doue hy rich dignitaries."— Wood .■ Fasti. au. 15+4. 

5. Eng. Hist. : A Jacohite who, thongh 
wishing to bring back James 11., yet desired 
to “ compound," or make an arrangement 
with him as to the conditions on which he 
was to be restored to the throne. 

"The Jacohite party bad. from the flrst. been 
divided into two sections, which, three or four years 
after the revolution, began to be kuowo as the Com • 
pounder* and the No a compounders. “—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. XX. 

com-pound'-ihg, pr. par., a., As. (Com- 
pound, v.} 

i\B, As pr. par. £ particip. adj.: (See 
the verh). 

C. As su&sfanfiw; 

I. Ordinary Ixin guage: 

1. Literally : 

(1) The act or process of forming into a 
mass, by combination or mixture. 

“. . . the compounding of matter from elementary 
atoms aud the mSueuce of the act of combination ou 
radiation aud alisornt iou were considered and experi- 
mentally illustrated."— Tyndall : Frag, of Science (3rd 
ed.). viii. 16. p. 214. 

(2) The act or state of composing or forming 
one of the constituent parts or elements of a 
compound body. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of adjusting or arranging diffi- 
culties. 

(2) The act of eutering into au agreement 
or compromise. 

II. Technically: 

1. Grammar: The act of forming one word 
by the combination of two or more. 

2. Law: 

(1) The act of compromising or making a 
composition for debts, Ac. 


(2) The act of receiving a consideration to 
forbear prosecuting in a case of felony. 

3. Med. : The act or practice of mixing drugs 
according to a prescription. 

* com -potin '-dress, s. [Eng. compounder; 
tem.- sufl. -ess.] A female compounder or 
adjuster. 

" X° ** *be arbltratrtx snd c/mpoundrcss of quat- 
relL —Hove U: Vocal For r it. p. 9. 

41 com-poiln e, * com-powne, v. [Com- 
pose, Compound, v.\ 

" Dyuerse membris compounen e body." 

Chaucer ; Boethius, p. 93. 

* com-p owned', * compown-et, pa. par. 
or a, [Compose, Compound, v.] 

com r pra-ddr', s. [Port. = a buyer.] A 
native trading manager for European mer- 
chants or residents in China ; an agent. 

* com'-prju^e, ’com prase, v.t. [Pref. 
com. = with, together, and Eng. praise (q.v.).l 
To estimate, to value. 

" And in thw mynd comprasyt bys kyn." 

Douglas: Virgil. 

* com-pre-ca'-tion, *. [Lat. comprecatio , 

from comprecor: = cum = with, together ; 

precor = to pray.] A prayer or praying with 
othera ; united prayer. 

" Next to deprecatioQ against evil may succeed com- 
precation for that which is good.’— Bp. H'itkins : Dis- 
course on Prayer, ch. IT. 

com-pre-hend’, * com-pre-hende, vX 

A t. [Lat. comprehendo; from com = cum = 
together, and prehendo = to seize, to graap ; 
Fr. comprendre; Ital. comprendere ; Sp. com- 
prender ; Port, comprehender.) [Apprehend.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Literally ; 

* 1. To grasp, to seize. * 

" For beauen be measureth wyth hi* spanne, and the 
whole worlde he comprehends th under bis thro ft". 
gers.* — Bale : Image , pt. i. 

2. To include. 

“The more liberal the terms of comprehension, the 
greater was the alarm of every separatist who knew 
that he could. In oo case, be comprehended.’— Hacau- 
lay: Hist, Eng., ch. xi. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To contain, to comprise, to include, to 
imply. 

" The virtues required In the heroic poem . . . are 

comprehended all iu this oue word. Discretion.” 

Hobbes : Virtues qf an Heroic Poem. 

2. To grasp or seize in the mind, to appre- 
hend, to understand, to imagine. 

B. Intrans. : To understand, to apprehend, 
to grasp or contain with the understanding ; to 
imagine. 

" Of tbiofires that ben made more subtllly 
Thau they can in htr leweducsse comprehend.'”. 

Chaucer: C. 7\, 10. 337. 

For the difference between to comprehend 
and to comprise, see Comprise ; for that be- 
tween comprehend and conceive, see Conceive. 

com-pre hend’-ed, 7 x 1 . par ore. [Compre- 
hend, v .] 

com-pre hend'-er, s. [Eng. comprehend ; 
-rr.] One who comprehends or grasps in the 
mind. (Cndworth.) 

com-pre-hend -ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Com- 
prehend, i\] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of grasping 
or seizing with the understanding. 

t com-pre-hen-si-bfl'-i-t^, s. [Eng. com- 
prehensible ; -ify.] The quality or state of 
being comprehensible. 

com-pre-hen si-ble, * com-pre-hcn'- 
sy-ble, a. [Fr. comprehensible ; from Lat. 
comprehetisibilis , from comprehensus, pa. par. 
of comprehendo.] 

I. Lit. : Callable of being grasj>ed f contained, 
included, or bounded in. 

" He is uot comprehensyble oor circumscribed no 
where."— Sir T. More: iVorkes, p. 121. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Capable of being included, implied, or 
comprised. 

2. Capable of being comprehended or 
grasped in the miad ; intelligible. 

’ cdm-pre-hen'-si-ble-ness. s. [Eng', com- 
prehensible ; -uess.] The quality of l»eing com* 
preliensihle ; comprehensihility. (Afore.) 


fate, fUt, fare, amidst, what, Fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•eSm-pre-hen'-ax-bly, adv. (-Eng . compre- 
htnsib(lc): -ty>] 

1. In a comprehensible or Intelligible man- 
ner ; so as to be comprehended or understood. 

2. Comprehensively, with wide significance ; 
significantly. 

"Thu words wUdom and righteous are commonly 
u.*»d very comprehensibly. «o os to signify all religion 
and virtue."— TiUotson. 

Oom-prc-hSn’-sion, s. [Lat. comprehensio, 
from comprehensu s, pa. par. of comprehendo = 
to comprehend (q.v.).] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

•1. The act of grasping, seizing, or containing. 

2. Inclusion, the act of comprising. 

•• Not n single proposition touding to a Comprehen- 
tUn\ had beeu even alscusaed."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. xiv. 

"The earns considerations which had Induced Not- 
tingham to support a compreheiuion made rr»npr©Ji«n* 
titm an object of dread and averslou to a large body 
. . .'■—Macaiday ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xL 

• 3. A summary, epitome, or collection. 

'•Though not a catalogue . . . a comprehension ot 
them. Chill inguorth. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act or process of grasping or seizing 
with the understanding. 

2. That faculty by which ideas are grasped 
or seized with the understaoding ; intelligence, 
capacity of intellect. 

B. Technically : 

1. Logic: Those attributes which make up 
the notion expressed by o general term. 

2. Rhet. : A figure of speech by which a 
part in put Tor the whole, the whole for a part, 
or a definite number for an indefinite. 

% Comprehension Scheme : 

Hisf. : A scheme for comprehending wltliln 
th« English Church the Puritan as well as the 
Anglican party. An offort was made in 
this direction in lbSO. A bill for altering 
some points in the liturgy to which exception 
was taken by the Nonconformists passed the 
House of Lords in lt>89. But Convocation, 
when summoned at the instance of the House 
of Commons to discuss the scheme, ended by 
rejecting it. An attempt of the same kind 
made in Scotland in 1078 bad been equally 
unsuccessful. 

Com pre-hen'-sivo, a. [Fr. compr&hensif 
as if from a Lai. comprehcnsivus , from ernnpre- 
hensus, pa. par. or comprehendo .] 

1 Extending widely; including or compre- 
hending many things ; extensive, wide, com- 
pendious. 

" Reverend and wlsa. whoso comwrtdnmiir© view 
At one© th« present and the future know." 

PojM t : Homer'* Odyttey, bk. xxlv., L £18-49. 

2. Having the power of grasping many 
things with the understanding ; quick, acute, 
sharp of intellect. 

••In truth, he milted all the qualities of a great 
Itulgo, an Intellect »*</m//r©Ji*yi»«r«, quick and acute, 

. . . — Macaidny ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

•J Cmbb thus discriminatea between com- 
prehensivc and extensive : ** Comprehensive re- 
apecta quantity, extensive regards space ; tlmt 
Is comprehensive that comprehends much, that 
is extensive that extends into a wide field : a 
comprcAoisipe view of a subject includes oil 
branches of it ; an extensive view of a subject 
enters into minute details : the comprehensive 
Is associated with the concise ; the extensive 
with tho diffuse : It requires a capacious mind 
to take a comprehensive survey of any subject ; 
it is possible for a superficial thinker to. enter 
very extensively into some parts, while he 
passes over others. Comprehensive ia employed 
only with regard to Intellectual objects ; exten- 
sive is used both in tho proper or the improper 
flense: the signification of a word is compre- 
hensive, or tho powers of tho mind ore co?n- 
vrehensive : a plain is extensive, or a field of 
inquiry is extensive.” ( Crabh : Eng . Syria n.) 

c6m pro hen slve l£, adv. [Eng. compre- 
hensive ; -ly.) In a comprehensive manner; 
widely, extensively, compendiously. 

"The law lUdf. comprehensively taken."— (7o<xf«4n: 
Work*. vol. Ill, pt I., p. 'Jd 

c5m prS-hon-sIvo ness, s. (Eng. compre- 
hensive : -ness.] Tho quality of being com- 
prehensive. 

1. Variety. 

"Comiwre the Wauty and eomprehensivtnrt* of 
Wend,, ou micleut coin*"— Addixon j On Anoxcnt 
Modal*. 


2. Exteat, wideness of range aad signifi- 
cance. 


4 com-pre-hen'-sor, s. (Lat., from compre- 
hensus, pa. jiar. of comprehendo.] 

Old Divinity: One who is proficient, or who 
has attained to a lull and perfect knowledge 
of the truth. 

"... thou art yet a traveller, they [the aaUita In 
heaven ] eompreheniort . . ."—Bp. Uall: Bout* Fare- 
tool l to Earth. 

* com prend’, v. (Seedef.) An old variant 
of comprehend (q.v.). (Chaucer.) 

* cSm'-pre^-by-ter, s. [Pref. com - with, 
together, and Eng. presbyter (q.v.).l One 
who is joined or associated with otners in 
office as a presbyter ; a fellow-priest. 

" Cyprian In many place# . . . speaking of presbyter#, 
calls them hi# compretbyter*." — MiUon : 0/ Ileforma- 
- tion . , bk. i. 

* com prcs-by-tor’ l-al, a. [Eng. compres- 
bytrr ; - ial. ] Of or pertaining to a compres- 
byter; common to any priest with others. 


com press', v.t. (From Low Lat. compresso= 
oppress : com - cum =«= with, and * presso = to 
press, from presses, pa. par. of premo — to 
press. Or from pref. com = with, together, 
and Eng. press (q.v.) ( Skeat ). 8p. comprimir ; 
Ital. comprimere.] 

I. Lit. : To squeeze or press together ma- 
terial tilings ; to force, press, or drive iato a 
narrow compass ; to bring within smaller 
limits. 

II. Figuratively: 

1, To reduce or bring within narrower 
limits, to narrow. (Of immaterial things.) 

" And hla whole figure hreathed lutelllgenco 
Time had compress'd th« fresbuess of hi# cheek 
Into a narrower circle of deep red." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. I. 


* 2. To have carnal intercourse with, to 
embrace. 

* 3. To restrain, to keep down. 

“ The adverse winds In leathern hags he brac'd, 
Compress'd their force, . . 

Pop e : Homer * Odyttey, bk. x. , L 19, 20. 


4. To reduce within narrower limits, to 
abridge, to make concise. (Applied to lan- 
guage, writings, Ac.) 

"The same strength of expression, though more 
com pressed, run# through his historical harangues, 
, . ,—Melmoth : Pliny, bk. L, Let. 15. 


• 5. To reduce. 

•' Compret* the sum Into It# solid worth." 

Cowpor : Convertaxion, 20. 


com'-press, s. [Ft. compresse.] 

1. Surg . : A pad or folded aoft linen, used 
with a bandage to preserve a dpe pressure 00 
a* wound. 

"I applied on Interclplent about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and hy com press and bandage 
dressed it up." — WUcman. 

2. Mach. : A machine for re-pressing cotton 
bales . 

com-pressed\ com-prest, pa. par . or a . 

[Compress, t>.] 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I, Ord. Lang. : Pressed together, condensed, 
narrowed. 

IL Lot. (Of a seed): Flattened lengthwise, 
as distinguished from depressed, which means 
flattened vertically. The legume of the garden 
pen Is compressed. 

compressed-air, a. & s. 

Compressed-air Engine: 

Mech. : An engine driven by the elastic force 
of compressed air. Its construction is usually 
like that of ft steam-engine, the force of the 
expanding air being exerted against a piston 
in a cylinder. (Knight.) 


com-pros-sl bil'-I-ty, s . [Eng. compressi- 
ble; -ity.] 

1. Ord. Istng.: The quality or condition of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

2. Nat. Phil : The property in virtue of 
which the volume of a body may he diminished 
by pressure. It la produced by Its porosity. 
The most compressible bodlos aro gases, which 
may be reduced In this way to 10, 20, or even 
100 times as little apace as they previously 
occupied. If, however, very great pressure be 
applied, the tendency is for the gaa to become 
fluid. Liquids were long thought to be incom- 
pressible, which is not accurate. Solids vary 
greatly in compressibility ; india-rubber, cork, 
ivory balls, Ac., are very compressible. (Hanot.) 


com- pres'- sl-ble, a. [Fr. compressible .) 
Capable of being compressed or forced into a 
narrower compass, or within narrower limits ; 
admitting or compression. 

" It 1* light, porous, compreulble.” — Ca***lT* Tech- 
nical Educator, pt. vlij.. p. 114. 

* com-pres'-si-ble-ness, s. fEng. compres- 
sible ; -mess.] The same as Compressibility 
( q.v.). 

com-prc8-8ing, pr . par., a., A a. (Com- 
press, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : In aeases corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Having the quality or power 
or forcing into narrower space or limits 

"... In all case# the di»tortloti la #uch a» required 
for It# production a compressing force acting at right 
angle# to the plane# of cleavage .''— Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science (3rd ea), xlv. 

C. As subst. : The act or process of exercis- 
ing compression ; compression. 


compressing-machine, «. A machine 

for making compressed bullets. (Knight.) 


c6m-pre'-sslon (ssion as shon), s. [Lat. 
compressio, from compressus, pa. par. of com- 
primo.] 

1. Lit. : The act of compressing or forcing 
Into a narrower compass, or withia narrower 
limits. 

2. Fig. : The condensation or compresaiag 
of language or thought. 

" Involution of argument and compression d 
thought.”— Idler, No, 70. 

compression-casting, s. A mode of 
casting bronzes, Ac., in moulds of potters’ 
clay under a pressure which causes Ihe metal 
to flow into the delicate tracery left by the 
pattern. The work approaches nearly the 
work of the graver aad chisel. It is especially 
used in casting house-builders’ hardware, 
letters aad numbers for houses, stamps, Ac. 
(Knight.) 

compression cock, s. One containing 
an india-rubber tube which collapses on the 
pressure of the end of a acrew-plug turued by 
the key. (Knight.) 


com pres'-8ive> a. [Fr. compressif.] 

* 1. Forced, compulsory. 

“ Considering the bmahioeea and anguloslty of the 
iffrtt, of the air, a more than ordinary motion or <wn- 
preislxe rest may very weU prove painful to the #oul, 
and disharmonious to her touch."— At ore: Immortality 
Of the Said, bk. lii.. ch. L 

t 2. Haring the power or quality of com- 
pressing. 

", . . and wbereunto all the hlood of the body by 
the compressive motion of the vein#, doth naturally , 
tend, a# to Its ultimate bold."— Srmf/l .• Portraiture qf 
Old Age . p. 236. 


com-pres'-sor, s. [Mod. Lat., ftotn Class. 
Lat. compressus, pa, par. of comprimo — to 
compress.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who, or that which 
compresses. 

II. Technically: 

L Surg.: An instrument to compress the 
femoral artery ; a substitute for a tourniquet. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A lever firm to press on the chain-cable 
and keep it from veering away too fast. 

(2) A device for compressing a gun-carriage 
to its slide or platform during recoil ; the 
carriage is again aet free for running up. 
(Knight.) 

3. Microscopy: A device to flatten micro- 
scopic objects under examination, in order to 
rnako out their structure ; a compressorium. 
Compressors for the microscope aro of va- 
rious kinds ; as, lever , reversible cell, jxxralld 
plate, I Venham's, Ac. Sometimes a little bo* 
is constructed for the purpose, or by the 
handlb of a mounted needle pressure may be 
applied to tho thin glass covering the object to 
be compressed. 

4. Pneumatics: A machine for compressing 
air. See Aiu-i*ump. CoMi'UEseED-Ain Enoine, 
Am-coMPREssiNo Machine. 

5. Anat. : That which compresses anything. 
Thus there are ft Compressor p emisjhocrium 
bulbi, ami ft compressor naris. Where there 
are more than one the pi. compressores Is used. 


com pros sor' l um. s. [Mod. Lat.] Tho 

same as Comthessor II. 3 (q.v.). 

, In steep It In voalt Ri'otlo acid, and then to 
thin it out under the compressor* um."— Todd X Roi#- 
man : Physiol. Anal., vol. ch. viL. p. 16$. 


boil. b<Sj> ; p6ilt, Jcfivl: oat, ? oll. chorus. 5 bln. bench: go. gem; thin, this; sin. as; expect. Xenophon, exist, ph ■ = t 
-clan, tlan = shnn. -tion, -sion = shun: -pon. -?lon = zhun. -tlons. -slous. -clous - shus. -bio. -dlo, ie- bol. d v L 
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eompre8sure — compt 


cfon-prcs'-siire. s. [Pref. com = together, 
and (q.v.).] The act of compressing ; 

compression pressure. U>\gby.) 

• c6m-priest', &. [Pref. corn — together, and 
pri«i! (q.v.).J A fellow-priest. 

". . . deferring to chaatUe his lswd Mid Insolent 
comprie*U."—.lt*lton: ApoL/or Smoctymnuus. 


* com'-prim it, v.t. [Lat. comprimo — to 
press together.] To subdue, to restrain, to 
keep down. 

•• Heo la « phy«Itlan to other men's affections, &a to 
hit own. by romprimittinj/such passions as runue Into 
All lusurrectlou, . . .“—Ford; Line of Life (1630). 

* com-print', v.t. [Pref. ctm- togetlier, and 
print (q.v.).j 

1. To print together or at the same time. 

2. To print together ; it is commonly taken, 
in law, for the deceitful printing of another's 
copy, or book, to the prejudice of the rightful 
proprietor. ( Phillips : World of Words.) 

* com' -print, s. [Comprint, v.] 

1. The act of printing a surreptitious copy 
Of the book of aoother ; piracy of a book. 

2. A surreptitious or pirated copy of a book. 

com-pris'-al, s. [Eng. comprise) ; -al.] 

1. The act or process of comprising. 

*2. An epitome, compendium, or summary. 

” SLuidering is a complication, a comprised and sum 
erf all wickfdnesa. Barroto ; Seirm., L 254. 


Com-prlse', * com-pryse, v. U [Fr. compris, 
pa. par. of comprendre = to comprehend (q.v).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit. : To embrace, to contain, to include, 
to comprehend. 

**. . . and ao on down to the sixth or seventh, which 
comprise the smallest stars visible to the naked eye, 
. . . — Bmchel : Attron. (Sth ed.. 1858), $ 77a. 

* 2. Fig. : To plot, to plan, to contrive. 

"... there was done a crnell iuetice in the city® of 
Bordeaux, done and comprised by Sir Thomas Phelton, 

. . ."—Berners : Froissart's Crony He, voL t. ch. 318. 

II. Scotch Laxo: To attach the estate of 
another for debt. 

“Cause the said cat tell to be comprised.*— Skene t 
Reg. Majest., p. 87. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to 
Comprise, to comprehend , to contain, to embrace, 
aad to include : “ Persons or things comprise 
or include ; things only comprehend, embmee, 
and contain ; a person comprises a certain 
quantity of matter within a given space ; he 
includes one thing within another : an author 
comprises his work within a certain number of 
volumes, and includes in it a variety of in- 
teresting particulars. When things are spoken 
. of, comprise, comprehend, and embrace have 
regard to the aggregate value, quantity, or 
extent; include or contain to the individual 
thing which forms a part. Comprise and con- 
tain are used either in the proper or the 
figurative sense ; comprehend, embrace, and 
include, in the figurative sense only : a stock 
comprises a variety of articles ; a lihrary com- 
prises a variety of books ; the whole is com- 
prised within a small compass : rules compre- 
hend a number of particulars ; laws comprehend 
a number of cases ; countries comprehend a 
certain number of districts or divisions ; terms 
comprehend a certain meaning : a discourse 
embraces a variety of topics ; a plan, project, 
acheme, or system, embraces a variety of ob- 
jects : a house contains a number of persnns ; 
a city contains a number of houses; a book 
contains much useful matter ; a society con- 
tains very many individuals ; it includes none 
but of a certain class.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 


* com-prise, 5. [Pref. com, and prise = price 
(q.v.).] Price, value. 

“Thus fame then lyfe la of far more comprise."— 
WhetsOme : Promos * Cumin Jr a, O. PL L 32. 

com-prijed’ (Eng.), * com-prys-it (Scotch), 
pa. par. or a. [Comprise, r.] 


com -prls - er, * com-prys-er, * oom- 
prys-our, s. [Eng. comprise); -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who comprises. 

2. Scotch Law : One who attaches the estate 
of another fpr debt. 

“ Tbalrby the compryser he* right to the muillee, 
dewtles, and pruffittesol the laiidis, . . ."—Ad* Jo. VJ. 
(ed. 1614b p. 6 -9. 

edm prls'-ing, pr. par ., a., & s. (Com- 
prise, tr.] 


A. & 3, As pr. par . <t particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 


C, As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of including, con- 
taining or comprehending. 

2. Scotch Law: The act of attaching the 
estate of another for debt. 

• com-prlv'-ate, * com prlv-at, a. [Pref. 
com, and private = privy (?).] Privy, acces- 
sory. 

. . war co mprival to thair oathie to stood at the 
sentence, . . ." — Pitsoottie (ed. 1814), p. 85. 

* com'-pro-bate, v.i. [Lat. comprobutnm , 
aup. of compx'obo : com = cum — with, togetlier; 
probo — to prove, to try.] To prove in con- 
junction with other things ; to join or aid in 
proving. 

*\ . . do comprobat e with Hoi ye Scriptara, that God 
la the fountain® of sapience . "Sir T. Elyot : Goo., foL 199. 


•com'-pro-bate, a. [Lat. comprobatus, pa. 
par. of comprobo =. to try, to prove.] Proved, 
approved. (Sir T. More.) 


* com-pro-ba’-tion, s. [Lat. compro&atfo, 
from comprobo.] 

1, Proof, confirmation, attestation. 

“As we trust ye that be the heads and rulers (of the 
University of OxfordJ for the comprobatlon and de- 
claration of particular Rood minds, ye will not f&ilo to 
do accordingly, and eo by your diligence to be chew’d 
hereafter, to redeem the errors and d dales past.** — 
Burnet: Rec.; Lett, of Ben. VIII., So. 17, bit. 111., 
pt.UL 

2, United approbation, assent, consent. 

“. . . the comprobation of the best and most famous 
learned men and vniuersitiea. and also by the assent 
of the whole realm ®.’’— Fox : Martyrs, p. 9SL 


• com-pro-dugc’, v.t. [Pref. coin, and pro- 
duce (q.v,).] To produce at the same time. 

"Was it comproduceJ or con created with them?*’ — 
Jackson : On Creed, hk. vL 


com’-prom isc, s. [Fr. compromis, pa. par. 
of compromettre ; Lat. compromitto = to pro- 
mise or enter into an engagement with 
another; Sp. compromiso ; Ital. compromesso ; 
Port, ctmjrromisso. ] 

* I. An agreement entered into between 
two parties to refer a matter in dispute to 
arbitration, and to abide by the decision of 
the arbitrator. 

2. An agreement or bargain between per- 
sons in controversy to settle their differences 
by mutual concessions. 

“Melville succeeded In effecting • compromise.”— 
Macaulay : Bist Eng., ch. xvl 

*• Then Compromise had place, and Scrutiny 
Became atone blind ; Precedence went in truck." 

Cowper: The Task, bk. iL 

The compromise of Breda or 0 / Flanders t : 

Hist. : A petition sent forth at a meeting of 
Flemish nohlea held at Breda ia Janaary, 
1556. 1 1 was designed to deprecate the cruelty 

of the Spaniards, theo in conflict with their 
revolted provinces in the Netherlands. It was 
presented to the Regent Margaret, sister of 
Philip II., but abe rejected its prayer. 


com’-prom-Ige, v.t. &, i. [Compromise, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To bind by a mutual agreement or 
compact. 

2. To adjust or settle a difference by mutual 
concessions. 


“With much difficulty, the dispute was compro- 
mised."— Macaulay Ilist Eng., eh. xviiL 

3. To place in a position of difficulty or 
danger ; to commit to or involve in any 
hazard ; to place one's life, honour, or reputa- 
tion in a position of jeopardy. 

“His doings would eeriously compromise him.' — 
Zm OUphant : Journey to Katmandu , ch. x., p. 119. 

* B. Jntrans. : To accord, to agree. 


“ When Laban and himself were compromised. 

That all the eanlinfs which were streak'd and pled 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire.” 

Ehukesp. : Mcr. of Vcn., L 8. 


cdm'-prom-Iscd, pa. par. or a. [Compro- 
mise, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Settled or arranged by mutual conces- 
aions. 

2. Committed to or implicated in any hazard 
or enterprise ; placed in a position of danger, 
as regards life, honour, or reputation. 


com’-prom-I-ser, s. [Eng. compromise); -er.] 
One who compromises or enters into a com- 
promise. 


late, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son ; mute, oub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


com'-prom-I-sing, pr. par., a., & #. (Com- 
promise, t\] 

A, k B. As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of entering into or 
effecting a compromise. 

* edm-prom-i'-ssion, / c&M-prom-y’- 

ssion (ssion as sbon), s . [Lat. coin- 

prom issio, from compronussus, pa. par. of com- 
jiromitto.] A compromise, a bargain, a compact. 

“ And the third® is a eotrpromyuion to b« made of 
such partya. as either themperour or the Freuche kyng 
have in the Duehie of My lain, into the Poope’* bauds 
per viam dcpi>sitL"— Strype: Records ; Moisey to Sec. 
Race, So. 12. 

* com-prom ls-sor'-i al, a. [Lai. coropro- 
missamis.] Of or pertaining to a compromise. 

* com-prom -it, s. [Lat. compromitto.] A 
compromise. [Compromise, s.] 

" Thar was compromitlis maid for concord to be hade 
betuix the erlis of Angusa A A nine, thar kyne M 
trvyiidia ." — Acts Jo. r., 1525 (ed. 1814), p. 293. 

com-prom’-it, com-prom-yt, v.t. & i . 

[COMPROMIT, 5.] 

* A. Transitive : 

L To compromise, to biad, to pledge. 

“ Cvmpromytting themselve* In the name of all 
their countrey, to abide and i>erforme all euch sen- 
tence . . ." — Sir T. Ely at : Gov., foL 16L 

2. To entrust, to commit (with the prep. in). 

“Also tho same lord cardinal, at many tiroes when 
any houses of religion have been void, no hath cent 
his officers thither, and with crafty persuasions hath 
Induced them to compromit their election in him 
State Trials i Card, h'olscy. an. 1529. 

B, Intransitive : 

Scotch Law : To enter Into a compromise. 

com-prSm-it’-ted, pa. par . or a. [Com- 
promit, r.] 

com-prom -it'-tmg, pr. par., a., & a. [Com- 
promit, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. efr parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subsU: The act of entering into or 
effecting a compromise. 

* com-pro- vin -cial, * com-pro vin - 
ciall (cial as sbal), a. k s. [Pref. com, and 
provincial (q.v,).] 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the same 
province. 

“ He the six Islands, comprorfnHaU 
In auncient times unto great Britalnee, 

Shall to the same reduce, . . 

Spenser : F. Q.. 1IL 11L 82. 

B. As subst. : A bishop belonging to the 
same province, or under the same archiepia- 
copal jurisdiction. 

“ At the consecration of an archbishop, all hl« com- 
provincial* ought to give their attendance."— Ayliffe, 
Parergxpu 

comp-sog'-na-tha, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. comp- 
sognath{us) (q.v.), aiid suff. -a.] 

PaUzont. : A sob-order of the reptilian order 
Ornitboscelida. 1^'pe, Com psogna thus (q.v.). 

comp-so^-na-thid, s. [Compsognathid.e.] 
Any Dinosaur of the family Compsognathida-. 

comp-sog-nath’-i-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
comp$ognath{us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palaxnt. : A family of Ornitboscelida (q,v.), 
equivalent to the Compsognatha (q.v.). 

edmp-sog'-na-tbus, *. [Or. ( kornp- 

sos) - elegant, *aud yva6o<; ( gnathos ) = the jaw.] 

Palceont. : A genas of Dinosaurian reptiles 
found in the Lithographic Slate of Solenhofen, 
which is of Upper Oolite age. It is founded 
upon the Compsognathus longipes, a small 
reptile with toothed jaws about two feet long, 
but which is interesting because of its affini- 
ties to birds. It resembled them, not merely 
in its long neck, slight head, and small fore- 
limbs, but in its long hind-limbs, enabling it, 
in the opinion of Prof. Huxley, to walk in an 
erect or semi-erect position. The occurrence 
of a reptile so bird-like, and some other facts 
pointing in the aama direction, bave suggested 
a doubt whether the Connecticut footprints, 
long regarded as avian, may not have been 
those of erect walking Dinosaurian reptilea. 

* compt, * compte, s. [Fr. compte, from Lat. 
computus.] An account, computation, or 
reckoning. [Count.] 

" Ther nys compte ne in enure.” 

Ron*, of Rose, 6,048. 

* compt book, s. An account-book. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
Syrian, so, oe = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 
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*c6mpt, * compten, v.t. [ Fr. compter ; Lat. 
compute.] To count, to number, to reckoo. 
[Count, v.J 

" All that c ompteth «he at nought" 

Uower. L 95. 

•cSmpt, a. [Lat comptus , fl-om co)no = to 
dress the hair ; coma = the bair.l Neat, 
spruce, trim. 

"Mondinet : A newt, iproce, oompf fellow. "—Cotgrave. 

'compt'-o-blo, cu [Comptible.] 

" compte, t. [Compt, a.] 

*c5mp'-tcr, a. [Counter.] 

1. A counter. 

“ Then from the compter he takes down the file 
And with prescription! lights the solemn pile.* 
Garth : The Ditpentory, a. a. 

2. A piece of metal used la counting; 8 
counter. 

* compter-cloth, * compter-olxiyth, 

8. A counterpane. 

“ Ano compter rowinlel!, compter cfaytJi, — with twa 
, laugfalllK"— Abtrxi, Reg.. A. 1535. V. Id 

* compt'-i-ble, * eompt -a-ble, a. [Fr. 

comptable.) 

1. Accountable, responsible, snbject. 

"Whereat the archlilshop making delayed, not well 
contented at the matter, lie was so called vpon, that 
ey ther he should ho comptable to tlie king for the 
money, or elso he should Incurre preaant dannger."— 
Grafton s lien. II., an. 9. 

2. Able to be counted. 

3. Sensitive. 

M Good beauties, lot me sustain my scorn ; I am very 
comptible even to the least einlster uaa^e.’— Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Night. L 8. 

* c5mp'-ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Counting.] 

*compting-houso, s. [Countino-houge.] 

* compt -less, a. [Eng. compt; -kss.] Count- 
less. [Countless.] 

*' A compl-Tet* flock, a flock so great (Indeed) 

Aa of a Sheplieard sent from hen v*n had need." 

Du Bar tat: The Magnificence . bk. it 

# c6mpt-l$f, adv. [Eng. comr>t; -ly.] Neatly, 
sprucely; trimly. (Sherwood.) 

* compt'-ness, a. [Eng. compt ; -ness.) Neat- 
ness, spruccness. (Sherwood.) 

Comptolr (as cont-war), 8. [Ft.] 

1. A counter. 

2. A connting'bouse. 

^omp-ton'-I-a, a. [Named nfler ITenry 
CoBipton, Bishop of Loudon, wbo introduced 
mAny exotic plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Myricarcre 
(Gnleworta). Benzoic nnd tannic neid, with a 
resluous matter, occur in the nromatlc bnrk of 
Comptonia attplenifolia. It is astringent and 
tonle, and is used in the United States aa a 
domestic remedy iu cases of diarrhoea. 

cSmp'- ton - lte, a. [Named after Lord 
Compton.] 

Min. : A vnrlety of Thomsonite. It oceurs 
also radiated, or in long circular crystals, con- 
stituting right vectaogular prisms, or ia found 
amorphous. H Is transparent or translucent, 
of n snowy white colour, and vitreous in 
bistro. It occurs in the lavas of Mount Somnia 
In Italy. 

comp -trol (mp ns n), s. & v. [Control. ] 

comp-trdl'-lor (mp as n),a. [Controlled] 

* 1. One who regulates or control^. 

“Nor ho. the groat comptroller t>f tha aky." 

Dry den : Mi neid. 

2. An ofheer whoso duty it is to exnmluo 
and certify public accounts. 

" 'Ve nlin.ll l*e late else ; which I would not bo. 

For I »i<oke to, with Sir Usury Guildford. 
Tide ulglit to bo comptrollers.'' 

tih ake* p . .- Henry 17//., 1. S. 

©omp-trol-lcr-ship (mp as n) t s. [Eng. 

cow ptrollcr; •skip. ] 

1. The office or position of n comptroller. 

* 2. Superintendence, regulation. 

"Tho rnylo for e tannery -cmne* Is annexed to the 
comptroUer*Iilp"—Ctirow; Surrey of Cornwall. 

* com-pul'-sa-tivo, a. [Lat. compuLo, in- 
tms. of comprlla = to compel.] Compulsory, 
coaclivo, exercising compulsion. 

IT This is the reading of the Folios In the 
passage from Ilainloti. 1 in which tho Quartos 
read compnlscUory. 


* com-pul'-sa-tivo-ly, adv. [Eng. compul- 
satire; -ly . ] *By comi»ulsion or force; com- 
pulsorily. (Richardson: Clarissa.) 

* com-pul'-sa-tor-i-lj/, adv. [Eng. compute 
sutoi'y ; -ly.] The same as Compulsatively. 

* com-puT-sa-tor-y, a. [As if from a Lat. 
compuUsatorius, from compuho.] 

1. Compulsory ; exercising compulsion. 

2. Caused by compulsion or force ; forced. 

" Which Is no other. 

But to recover from us by strong hand. 

And terms compuUatory, those loresatd loads 
So by hla father loaf 

Shake* p. : Hamlet. L 1- 

* com-pulse', v.t. [Lat. compulso , Intens. of 
compcllo=to drive together, to collect; com=a 
cunt = together, and pello = to drive.] To 
compel ; to force or drive by compulsion. 

- " Mauy i«ireuts conn train their eons and daughters 

to marry where they love not. aud some are beaten 
and c ompuUed."— Latimer. L 17ft. 

t com-pulscd', pa. par. or a. [Compulse.] 

"Sbe retida her woes, shivers them In compuUed 
abhorrence."— C. lirontti: Vdlntte, ch. xxlli. 

com-pul'-slon, 9. [Lat. compulsion from 
compulso.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of compelling or forcing to do 
something; force, constraint; application of 
an irresistible force. 

" For ehe knows nought of compulsion, and only 
conviction dealreth." 

Longfellow: The Children of the Lord's Supper, 

2. The state or condition of being compelled 
or subjected to force or violence, 

II. Law: The state of being forced to do a 
criminal act agaiust one’s will. Either phy- 
sical or moral compulsion exculpates ODe m 
the eye of the law, only the former in fora 
conscientice. (Black-stone: Comment., bk. iv., 
ch. 2, &c.) 

* com-pul'-Bive, a. [Eng. compute); -ivc.] 
Having the power or quality of exercising 
compulsion or force ; compulsory, forcible. 

" Oth. Never, Iago. Like to the Pontic sea. 
Whose Icy current aud compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb. . . ." 

Shaketp. t Othello, UL S. 

* com-pul'-sivc-ly, adv. [Eng. compulsive ; 
•Zy.] By the exercise of compulsion or force ; 
compulsorily. 

"... to forbid divorce compulsively, is not only 
against uature, but against law ."—Milton: Doct. of 
Di I'orce, 

* com-pul'-sive-ness, s. [Eng. compulsive; 
- ness. ] The quality of being compulsive or 
noting by compulsion or force. 

com-pul'-sor-i-ly, adv. [Eng. compulsory; 
-ly.] Iu a compulsory or forcible maimer ; by 
means of conipulsiou or force. (Bacon.) 

com-pul'-sor-y, a. & s. [Lnt. compulsorius , 
from compulso, in tens, of compdlo.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having the power of compelling or of 
exercising compulsion or force. 

"... the exercise of Jurisdiction or any compulsory 
power over them . . . — Jeremy Taylor: Liberty of 
Prophesying. § 7. 

2. Caused by compulsion, enforced, necessi- 
tated. 

" Kindly It would be taken to comply with a patent, 
although not comfutUory “ — 8wift. 

* B. As subst. : Any tiling which compels ; a 
compulsive measure, compulsion. 

" They that of thevr owns good wyll do these, hauo 
no nvdo to be pricked fourth with c<anpuUorlcs of tho 
lawn, for them theyr owno Imioccncio Ui'ikcth free 
from it."— VfDtl.i Oul. c. 5. 

* com-punct', i».f. [Compunct, a ] To]irick 
or strike with compunction or remorse. 

"They weren compunct In horte."— Wyctyfo : Deed*, 
1L 37. 

* com-punct , a. [Lat. compvnctus, pa. par. 
of compungo ^ to prick, to sting.] [Compunc- 
tion.] Struck, pricked, or stung with com- 
punction or romoi-so. 

" Many fooling their hvajli omipimcf, ami prlckt, 
with reading of them. . . . ISctcn m of M. Jewel (1500), 
fuL 1*9. U 

* com-puno'-tSd. pa. par . or a. [Com- 
punct, v.] 

com-pimc'-tion, * com-punc-cLoiin, «. 

[U. T’r. ccmipK/u’fion ,* Fr. cumponcfma, from 
Low 1/it. compunct w t from annjut nelus, j»a. 
par. of compungo = to sting, to prick : com a 
cum = with, together ; pungo o to prick.] 


* 1. Lit . : A pricking, a stimulaticD, au Irri- 
tation. 

" Till! U that acid and piercing »plrlt. which, with 
aucb activity and compunction. Invodeth the broixw 
audnoatrii! . . Broume: Vulgar Prrour*. 

2. Fig.: A pricking of the heart; sharp, 
poignant grief, remorse, contrition ; the sling 
or prick of couscieDce. 

** Haue yce Mmpuncrlonn." — Wy cliff e : Ptalm lv. &. 

" Montgomery no ajoocr heard of this wonderful 
work of grace than he too began to experience com- 
punction."— Macaulay : Hut. Any., ch. xvi. 

com-punc'-tlon-less, o. [Eng. compunc- 
tion; -less.) Free from or without compunc- 
tion. (Dr. Allen.) 

com-punc'-tious, a. [ Eng. compunct ; -fou#.] 
Causing or attended with compunction or re- 
morse. 

" That no compunct lout vielllng* of nalnrc 
Shake my fell purpose, . . .*' 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L 5. 

* com-puiic'-tlous -ly, adv. [Eng. compunc- 
tious; -ly.) With feedings of compunction ; 
regretfully, remorsefully. (Dr. Allen.) 

* com-punc'-tivo, a. [Eng. compunct; -ive.) 

1. Causing remorse or compunction. 

2. Inclined to or feeling compunction; 
peuitent, 

O give tue all faith, and all charity, and a spirit 
highly compuMrtire, highly iudustrlou!, . . ." — Bp. 
Taylor ; On Repentance I A Prayer, cb. v„ { 8, 

* com-pu'-pfl, 8. [Fref. com, and pupil (q. v.).] 
A fellow-pnpiL 

"... bia sometime compupil In Cambridge that 
manled him. . . W’uffon; Life Dunne. 

Com pur-ga'-tion, s. [Lat comjrurgatto. 
from compurgo — to joiu in purging or cleaiv 
ing : coni = cum = with ; purgo — to pnTge, 
to clear.] The process or practice of justity- 
Ing or bearing witness to the veracity of any 
man by the sworn testimony of others. 

* com'-pur-ga-tor, * com-pur ga-tour f 

s. [Low Lat. compurgator, from c omjturgo ; 
ltal. compurgaiore ; iSp. compurgar, comj/urga- 
dor ; Fr. compurgatcur.) 

1. Old Law : 

(1) Civil Law : One who on oath bears testi- 
mony to the veracity or inuoeeuce of another 

"Tbe ealeraa forms of oatha: of a c«m//urj7<i/cw, or 
cojuror, which kind of oath was very much used hy 
the Anglo-Saxons: Tho form of this oath lathis: ‘J 
swear hy God, that the o&tta which N. swore was honest 
nnd true.’"— IV. Ji'ottun.* View qf Hicke* Thesauru*. 
by Shelton, p. 59. » 

The compurgatores mentioued in Anglo- 
Saxon records are supposed to lsc the origin of 
jurymeu, aud the system of compurgation that 
of trial by jury. 

(2) Eccl. Law: In the Ecclesiastical Court of 
the Bishop a person who had been burnt iu 
the hand, after having pleaded his clergy, bad 
twelve compurgators who swore that they be- 
lieved his allegation that he was innocent, 
even though he might have been convicted in 
the secular court on the clearest evidence, or 
had confessed himself guilty. The etlect of 
the com purgation was to set him again free. 
(ZMactatone : Comment., bk. iv., ch. 2S.) 

2. Gen. : One who bears testimony to the 
veracity of auotlicr. 

"The uext quarry, or clmlk-nlt, will give abuodant 
attestation: these art* *o obvious, that 1 need not be 
far to n-ek fur & compurgator."— Woodward r Sat. 
Hut. 

com-pu'-ta.-ble, a. [Lat. computabilis, from 
computo.) *[ Commute.] Capable of beiug com- 
puted or rockoucd. 

"If. Instead uf Iwenty-fonr letters, there were 
twentv fuur uillllous, o» th<>so twenty-four million! 
are a miltc nuiubcr, so would nil combinations thereof 
l*> nnlte, though not easily compxitabte hy orlth- 
mbtiek. ’—//«/« : Origin <if JVanJthid. 

* com'-pn-tatc, r.f. [I>at computatum, sup 
of <x>m;ml‘o.] [Compute, v.J To coni]iute or 
reckon, tu uceount. 

"Consisting of sundry strange natloue. computated 
111 all lobe nfty-twu thouwul*! foota.”— Daniel ; Hitt 
£ng„ p. i. [Marie*.] 

com-pu-ta -tlon, s. [I^it. comjwfci/io, from 
comjn/fb.] [Compute, r.] 

1. Tho net or process of computing, reckon 
Ing, or estimating ; calculation, cstimntiou. 

*\ . . and. from a W 

All while with flour, t he dole of village dailies, 
llo drew hi* icni]« and fragments, one hy our ; 

And sconu d them with a ilx'd audsorious look 
Of Idle computation." 

Wordsworth : 0 Id Cumberland Beggar. 

2. Tlie sum or amount computed ot 
reckoned. 


boll, bo^ ; pi^Tlt, jd^l; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hin, bonch: go. gem*; thin, this: slxi, 05; expect. Xenophon, eylst. -ing* 
-©tan. -tian = shan. -tion, -»ion = shun ; -t^ion, -§ion — zliun. -tious, -sloua, -clous — ehus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel. dpL 
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computator— conarium 


*'Wo put for women of fifty: many ndditlon&l 
yean ere thrown into feumic compufulumj ei thi* 
nature . ' —A dd U>m : tiuardtan. 

• com -pu-ta-tor, *. [Lat.] A computer, a 
reckoner* 

“The intense heat. . . U proved by computator* 
... to be mors thao equal to that of red-bot Iron.”— 
Sterne : Tris t. Shandy, L US. (Dacia.) 

com-pute', v.t. k t. [Lat. computo = to com- 
pute, to reckon : corn. — cum = together ; 
}ruto = to think, to consider; Sp. computar ; 
l tab compu tare.] [Count.] 

A. Trans. : To count, to reckon, to calcu- 
late, to number. 

1. By a mathematical process : 

m . . . that the yeares Moses there sjieakes ot are not 
to be computed as ours, . . — Hake \c%U : Apologia, p. 

156. 

2. Mentally : 

“ And to en inch compute the station 
Twixt judgment and imagination. " 

Prior : Alma, ill 

B. Intrans. : To reckon, to calculate, to 
estimate. 

"Where they did compute by weeks, » . .“Solder: 
On Time. 

• com-pute', s. [Fr. compnt; Lat. computus, 
from ownputo.] 

1. The act or process of calculating, com- 
puting. or reckoning. 

“Thirdly; the compute may be unjust not only in 
the strict Reception. of a few deles or hours, . . 
Browne: Vulgar Errours. 

2. The result of an act of calculation or 
computation. 

M . . . abend]]? several ways from the true and Just 
compile . . ."—Browne: Vulgar Errourt, hk. iv., ch. 
xii. 

compu-ted, pa. par. or a. [Compute, v.] 

com-pu'-tcr, s. [Eng. compute): -fr.] One 
who computes or reckons ; a calculator, ac- 
countant, or reckoner. (Brown.) 

com pu'-tiug, pr. par., o., k s. [Compute, p.] 

A. * B. As pr. par. £ particip: adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of calculating, reckon- 
ing, or counting. 

• com-pu 1 -tist, s. [Fr. computiste.] A reckoner, 
computer, or calculator ; an accountant. 

“The treasurer was a wise man. and a strict com- 
putist. * — UoWon. 

• com pu'-to, s. [Lat. compotus = a reckon- 
ing.] 

Law: A writ to compel a bailiff, receiver, or 
accountant, to deliver up his accounts. It 
was abolished in 1852. (Wharton.) 

com rade, 4 came-rade, * come-rade, 
* cum-rade, s. [Sp. camarada = a com- 
pany, society ; Fr. camerade = a chamberful, 
a company ; Sp. camera ; Lat. camera — a 
chamber.] 

* 1. One wbo lives in the same chamber ; a 
Chamber-fellow, a chum. 

“ Rather I abjure all roofs, and ebuse 
To be a comrade with the wolf aud owl.* 

Shakesp. : King Lear, 11. 4. 

2. A companion, associate, or mate, espe- 
cially in arms. 

“ To be his chosen comrade. Many a time. 

On holidays, we wander’d through the woods, 

A pair of random travellers we sate'* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. L 
“The fugitives spread a panic among their comrade * 
In the r ear, who had charge of the ammunition.*— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

comrade battery, s. One of a pair of 
joint batteries. (Knight.) 

com'-rade-ship, s. [Eng. comrade; - ship .] 
The character, state, or position of a com- 
rade ; partnership, close intimacy. 

“One of them [acquaintanceships] ripened into com- 
radeship and friendship for him. —Carlyle: Life of 
Sterling, pt» il. ch. v. 

• com -rogue, s. [Pref. com, and rogue ( q.v.).] 
A fellow-rogue. 

" You may seek them 

In Bridewell, or the hole ; here are uone of your 
comrogues." Massinger : City Madam, iv. 1. 

corns, coomj, coomcs, s. pi. [A corrup- 
tion of culms, from Lat. culmus = a stalk or 
stem, especially of grain.] 

1. Brewing: Malt-dust, the refuse which 
falls from malt in drying. It consists nf the 
points of the radicles killed by kiln-drying 
and detached by the process of turning. They 
are called also Chives. 

2. Agric. : Malt-dust is a good manure. 


* oomsee, * comsen, * cumse, v. [Com- 
mence.] 

“ That other conurd to carp.* 

William of Paleme, M2. 


• corns ing, s. [Commenciso.] 

“ Tram comsing to theude.* 

M iffiarn qf Paleme. 4,868. 


* comte, s. [Fr.] A count. 


Com’-ti-an (m as n), a. [See def.] Pertain- 
ing to Auguste Comte (179S-1S57), or to posi- 
tive philosophy. 

Com'-ti§m (Com as Con), s. [Fr. Comte; 
and Eng. suff. -m] The philosophy of M. 
Auguste Comte. It represents mankind as 
tending to pass through three mental stages 
—(1) a religious, (2) a metaphysical, and (8) a 
positive or scientific atage. [Comtian, Posi- 
tivism.] 

Com'-tist (m aa n), a. k s. [Fr. (.du^iiste) 
Comte; -isf.] 

A. vis adj. : Comtian (q.v.). 

B. .ds subst. : A follower of Corute ; a Posi- 
tivist. 


4 comunc, v. [Commune ] 

* com-un-ty, s. [Com monty.) 

4 com-yn, a. [Common.] 

* com-ynge, pr. par. k s. [Comino.] 

* com-yx, v . [Commix.] 

con- (1), prep. [Lat.] The form which the 
Lat. prep. cam. assumes in composition before 
all consonants, except the labials, b, p , and 
m, and sometimes/. 

con (2), prep. [Ital.] 

Music : With ; e.g., con amore = with affec- 
tion ; con 77iofo=with spirited movement ; con 
sordini — with the mutes on ; con offetto— with 
tenderness ; con spirito = with spirit, kc. 
(Stainer £ Barrett, £c.) 

con, adv. k s. [A curtailed form of the Lat. 
contra = against.] 

A. As adv. : Against, in opposition. 

H Pro and con: For and against. The argu- 
ments on either side of a question are called 
the arguments pro and com. 

B. As substantii'e : 

1. An argument in opposition to any state- 
ment or question. 

2. One who argues against or opposes any- 
thing. 

con (1), * conne, * konne, v.t. k i. [A.S. 

cunnan — to know.] [Can, t\] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To know, to understand. 

” Made hem conne aud kuowe 
Afie kyuue laugages." 

Langland : P. Ploteman, 18.360. 

2. To guide or steer a ship. 

“ I could con or fight o ship as well as ever,*— 
T. Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. viil. 

4 B. Intrans. : To be able. 

“ Tho tbet conneth the writinge ouder?t>.nde.“ 

Ayenbite, p. 249. 

H To con thanks, to con thonke : To be grate- 
ful. 

“ Y con thegret thonke.” 

William of Paleme, 297. 

** Yet thanks 1 must you con. 

That you are thieves profess’d . . 

Shukrtp. : Timon of A thens, lv. a 

Con (2), * cun, v.t. k i. [A.S. cnnm‘a7t = to 
try, to explore ; O.U. Ger. chunnen.) 

A. Transitive: 

4 1. To try, to seek to find the nature of, to 
test. 

** Ne wollde bet ocefre cunnenn ." 

Ormulum, 831. 

2. To study, to examine, to commit to 
memory. 

** Oft he com the prayer of death. 

To the nations preaches doom.** 

Scott : The Bridal of Tricrmain, UL 21. 

Generally with the adv. oyer. 

3. To glance *slightly over, to peruse. 

* B. /a fra ns. : To test, to try, to examine 
into. 

“He emeihte aud cunne/le therof.”— A ncren Jliwle, 
p. 214. 

* con'-a-ble, * con-a-bill, a. [A contrac- 
ted form of covcnable (q.v.).] 


1. Fit, proper. 

“ Conable, accordynge. Competem.”— Prompt Purs. 

2. Possible, attainable. 

“ — Quba tai.w purpoa sekyrly,— 

VV'ith thi it be c onabill t hing, 

Bot he mar he wuhappy, 

He sail eschew it in party." 

Barbour, lli. *90. 

con'-a-cre (ere as ker), v.t. [Pref. con and 
acre (q.v.).] To underlet a portion of a farm 
for a single crop. 

con -a-cro (cro as ker), s. k a. [Conacre, r.J 

A. vis safest.: The system or practice of 
underletting a portion of a farm for a single 
crop ; the payment of wages in land, the rent 
being worked out in labour at a money valua- 
tion. (JfTiarfon, <Cc.) 

“ Even those wbo work as casual labourers for the 
cottiers, or for such large fanners as are found In the 
country, are usually paid, not lu money, hut by iiet* 
mission to cultivate lor the season, a piece of grounj 
which is generally delivered to them by the farm-] 
ready manured, and is known by the name of coo- 
acrc.’—J. S. Mill . Polit. Econ., vol. L bk. ii., c, 9, J J, 
p, 383 (4 th ed.). 

B. Asad}. : Pertaining to the system ol 
conacre. 

“This hit of arable land Is let to the aurroundini 
tenants on the connere principle— that is the bolder* 
are not even yearly tenants, hut have the land let to 
them for the crop. ‘ — Daily Sews, Nov. 11, 1680 . 

con’-ar-crc-lhg (ere as ker), pr. par., a., k s. 
[Conacre, v.} 

A. & B. vis pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of letting 
land under the conacre system. 

*' And then there Is 1 conacreingf which Is the sub- 
letting. at enormous rents, of their ground by small 
teuauts to their still smaller hrethieu.’’— Echo. Sept. 
28. 1869. 

con’-a-crer, s. [Eng. conae»(e); -er.] One 
who hires land under the conacre system. 

** . . . the conacrers, being too poor to hny manure; 
frequently burn the surface of the ground and so 
impoverish it lor yearn . . .' —Echo, Sept. 28, 1809 . 

* con-al-ly, «rfr. [Eng. a one; - ly .] Cone- 
wise, in form of a cone. 

* con and, con-ant, s. [A contracted fenn 
of coreaanf (q.v.). j 

“ That this conant were bolden stable and Btrelte.' — 
Langtoft, p. 139. 

* con and, pr. par. k a. [Con (1), v . ; Cun- 
ning.] Knowing, skilful. 

“A Sytyk be wea of natyowns, 

Conand In *11 discretyoune.** 

M yntown, il. 9, 34. 

CO-nan- ther-a, s. [Lat. conus; Gr. Kui-ot 
(konus) *= a cone, and Mod. Lat. anthera = un 
anther ; Class. Lat. = a medicine composed 
of flowers; Gr. ax>(h)p6<; (antlieros) — flowering, 
blogining ; arOeco (antheo) — to blossom, to 
bloom ; av6 o? (anffeos) = a blossom, a flower. 
So called because the anthers are united into 
a cone.] 

Bot. : A genus of Liliaceje, tribe Conau- 
tbereae, of which latter it is the type. It 
consists of Chilian bulbous plants with blue 
flowers. 

Co nan -ther'-c-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. conan- 
thera , aud fern. pi. adj. suff. -etc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliaceae, typical genua 
Conantbera (q.v.). 

* con-ar’-gn-er, s. [Pref. con and arguer 
(q.v.).] One who argues with or against an- 
other ; an opponent in an argument. 

“This method put the con-arguers and objector* 
straight into the middle ol the plot ."— Korth i Exameu, 
p. 234. (Daries . ) 

co-nar'-t-al, a. [Eng., kc. connri(um) ; -a2.] 
Pertaining* to the conarium or pineal body of 
the brain. 

con'-a-rite, s. [From Gr. xovapo? (konaros) 
= evergreen ; suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : A fragile mineral, of yellowish or green 
colour, occurring in smRll grains and crystals. 
Hardness, 2 5—3 ; sp. gr., 2 '459— 2‘619. Com- 
position : Silica, 43’6; alumina, 4’6 ; protoxide 
of nickel. 35*8; water, 11*1, with smaller 
quantities of sesquioxide of iron, phosphoric 
and arsenic acids, &c. Occurs in the Saxon 
Voigtland. (Dana.) 

co-nar’-i um, • co-nar'-i-on, s. [Gt. 

Kuivaptov ( konarion ), dimin. from K<l>po?(fca/ioe) 
= a cone.] The pineal gland, probably th? 
vestige of a lost eye. [Unpaired eye.] 

“We touched nlso upon the Conarion." 

H. Mare: App. to Antidote, p. 204. 


fSte, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


conation— concealable 


®dn-a'-tl on , $. (Lat. conatio, from conor - 
to attempt, to try.] 

Phil.: The faculty of voluntary agency. 

♦ J?* 1 f h reccla»i« of mental pbreuomeoon, 

. Id other words, of Desire »uid Will, 
coiutneoted upon In the last pa^e. of Sir W 
J^. 1 lwJtar&”-.Vl«; ZzarrL qf Sir jr. 
I/amilton't Philot., p. tw. v 

t con'-a-tive, a. [Lat. conat(us) = an at- 
tempt, from conor =to attempt ; Eng. suff. - ivc .] 
Pertaining to an attempt or endeavour ; at- 
tempting, endeavouring. 

. 'fhe exertlve or eonatlv * powers." Sir IF. {Jamil . 

ton. ( II eUuir, «?(L Ooodrlch A Porter.) 

' oo-n&t'-ur-al, a. [Connatural.] 
*©on-a'-tus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : An attempt or endeavour. 

2. Nat. Phil.: The tendency of a body to- 
wards any particular point, or in any direction. 

o6n~Cfim er-ate, v.t. [Lftt. concameratnm, 
aup. of concanwro ~ to arch over : con = cum 
- with, together; camera = to arch over • 
camera = a vault, au arch.] 

}; To arcI » or vault over ; to cover with a 
fora 1 ' 0 r0 ° f ’ 10 hollow oufc int0 a concave 
2. To divide into chambers or cells. 

"... are divided longitudinally juid also rtm 
rawrafsd by numeroiw Incomplete transverse mrti- 
taons. — W oodward ; Mollutca, pt 11.. p m 1 

• oon c&m' ^©r-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Con- 

CAMERATE, V.] ‘ 

• oon-oam-er-a'-tion, s. [Lat. concameralio, 

from concamero = to vault or arch over.] An 
arch, a vault. 1 

ht )\: • * Dd accordingly, w* see flro mom easily bend 

• oon-c&p -tlvo, 3 . (Lat. concaptlvus : con 

.7 cum = with, together; eaptivus = a caii- 
tive.] A fellow-captive or prisoner. 1 

o8n-c4t'-en-ato, a. [Lnt. concatenate.} 

* 1. Lit. : Chained together. 

siaul bUt eoncaU!nat * beast M.”-Sir C. 

2. Fig. : Linked together. 

The elements be so concatenate." 

Poem In Athmo&t Thcatrum Chemicum. 

• con^t-cn-ate, v.t. [Lat. concatenate, 

pa. par. of concateno = to chain together • con 
— cum - with, together; catcno = to chain ■ 
catena = a chain.] * 

1. Lit : To join or link together with a 
chain ; to chain together. 

2. Fig.: To join or link together in a suc- 
cessive series, as things dependent on and 
following from each other. 

" This All things friendly will concatenate * 

More: On the Soul, pt 11., hk. ILL, ch. lv., | 7. 

con-c&t'-en-a-ted, pa. par. or «. [Conca- 
tenate, p.j * 

to liloM O cm ' K * COrreS P° ni,in g 

7-^r 1-5, T 1 , 

Phyriol. ^»af.. Vol. 1., ch. vll„ j*. 18 8 . ™ ln * 

8 Js Q< ^* ** Linked or suited ns parts of n 

pr - P nr - * *■ IC»N- 
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B. As subst. : A concanse or joint cause. 

The consequent and concautalt are redn<'«A *„ 
necessity. ; nue PhiuMjp. {£ ^ 10 

* •• [ Pref con , aud cause (q.v.).] 

A joint cause ' 1 ' J 

the Vest -"amnlFl OQ J y truc CAT18 « of all 

1111 tho y cst to be rather as instruments 
unto It, than concur with 1 V'-Fuherby: MheVtC, 

* cdn-ca-va'-tion, s. [As if from a Lat 
concavaiio, from concamis — hoUow.] The act 
of making concave. (Dailey.) 

n' ^ s \ J F f* concave ; Prov. con- 
0011 * «?•» fort., & Ital. concavo; from Lat. 
concatnts = hollowed out, arched, curved : con 
= with, fully, and cavus = hollow, hollowed.] 

A. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

“ V V. Tyb f,f undemeAth bis banks 

io liear the repUcatiou of your sounds 
made iu his concavo shorea" 

Shakcip, : Julius Ccesar, L L 

2. Fig.: Morally hollow, insincere. 

"J; do tblnk hi in m concave as a covered gohlet, or a 
wormHKiteo out "Shakesp. : As You Like Jt, ill 4. 

n. (ream.. Optics , Ac. : Having a curve or 
surface hollow on one side, that side beiot: 
the ooe turued to the spectator's eye. It js 
opposed to Convex (q.v.). It is nsed specially 
of lenses and mirrors curved in this wav 
[Lens, Mirror.] j 

B. .4s substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Anytliing hollow with the 
hollow part fronting the spectator’s eye. 
Spec., the vault of heaven. J 

*’ Tbo bending concave form'd an arch be fora" 

Pope : Homer s Iluul, bk. v. 8». 

: The curved bed or breasting in 
which a cylinder works, as in the thrasher. 

concave brick, s. 

Brick-making : A brick nsed in taming 
arches or curves ; a compasa-hrick. 


concave lens, s. 

k - le ^\ hol ! ow , or / depressed In the 
middle. It is of three kinds (1) a plano-concave 
lens, in which one side is plane or flat, and the 
other hollow, (2) a concavo-convex lens, in 



t^** As pr ‘ £ Varticip. adj. : (See 

As • Tke net of linking or joining 
together ; concatenation. J K 

con cftt-<5n-a'-tlon, s. [Lat. concutenatio 
from mneofeno == to link or chain together. | 
A series of links ; n auccessfon of tilings in u 
series, dependent on or following from each 

-Todd A Bmcnan: Physiol. A,uu.,\- 0 \ vli., 

* oon-cau^ al, a. *. &. [Eng. concae(r); >al.] 
t!on'wmi“lfti,m Cli " 8 “ H * c " ,1!Ki in co "j'" lc - 


CONCAVE LENSES. 

L Pbioo-concave. x Concavo-convex, s. Double 
coucave. 

which one side is hollow or concave and the 
other raised or convex, and (3) a double con- 
cave lens, in which there is a hollow or depres- 
sion on both aides. Spectacles with doubly 
concave glasses of equal eoncavity on each aide 
are used for near-sighted persons. 

concavo mirror, s. 

A hol Jow mirror. Its effect Is to 
reflect the rays ofliglit, concentrating them on 
a particular focus, as does n doubly convex lens. 

concavo plane, s. 

Carp : A compass -plnno for smoothing 
curved surfaces. 61 

* con-cavc, y t. [Concave, o.] To make 
concave or hollow. (Sacurd.) 

oon'-caved, pa. jar. & a. [Concave, r.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

II. Her.: (See example). 

"Concanod, onllunrlos, A«., whvn lxnvtd Id tlie form 
J7eralUry h ‘ *** io “ - Glossary 5 

[Png. concorr; -««$.] 
Hollowness, concavity. ( 

con’-ca vingr, pr. par. [Concave, r.] 

con cAv’-r-ty. *. [Fr. con earitr; Provron- 
?»n/aj; 1 Kp. concavidad ; Port, concavidade ■ 
lrom I-at. concayilatem, nccus. of «mcanf. M .] 

I he state of being concave, concaveness, 
hollowness. ’ 


bSii, 


c5n-ca'-v6, in compos. [Ut., from coucatnw 1 
which foUow. Urst ten “ in two con 'I>ound'i 

concavo-concave, a. 

Geom. t Optics , Ac. : Concave on both aides. 

concavo-convex, a, 

DVom., Optics, Ac.: On one side convex, on 
the other concave. * 

u^™,f, P i rocu »* tl i concavo-convex nLate of elas& 

ground oo both sides. "—A'wtou. 1 glMa ’ 

Conwvo-convex File: A file with curved faces, 
respectively concave and convex, made by 
cutting^ a flat tile and then bending it into 

tion ,e of Sr? n i die n J he D,ode is tke inve » 1 - 
wri. 8 ? d °J m poblsOD » President of the 

Si \ fe0Ciety of Arts ’ and is designed to 

? ,de 10 ^ cut like a 
by , a S b,sel which reaches across the edge, 

^K ad of by cattm ? numerous courses, which 
usually cover the convex surfaces of files. 

Concavo-convex Lens. [Concave Lens.] 

•con-ca’-vou 8 , a. [Lat. concave.) The 
same as Concave, a. (q.v.), 

f.; , .’J he E> co .? cavou4 I,art ot t,Je hver was called."-^**. 
bishop Potter : A n equities of Greece, hk L , ch 7| y 

* cSn-ca -vou 8 - 1 y, ado. [Eng. concavoe; -lv ) 
Hollow od the aide presented to the eye- 
presenting the aspect of a hollow sphere. 

Arlon » concavously 
A SSSflbSSAS ^ct!T de rressed. "—Broume: 

con ceal', * con ^el-en, * con feU-en, 

tFat \ co-ncelo ; con = cum = with, 
together, and celo = to hide.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hide or cover from sight or observation. 
hC^^^r #pAre - neitber aha l‘ thou 

2. To keep secret or hidden ; to keep back 
from publicity or utterance. 

” This malady, I well could mark 

^0“ »° 1 dh-eful cause'aud dark : 

But still be kept its source concealed." 

Scott : liokeby, lv. IX 

IT With from, before the person kept in 

ignorance. r m 

“Hit ehal not from yow be cone Hied.” 

B. Intransitive: UL 

1. To hide or keep back from publicity or 

knowledge ; to keep close, not to divulge/ 

" Thou hast to me canceled 
That my lord* hath with other deled." 

Goiter. 1L 282. 

2. To be or remain hidden or secret 

(18WWL U li n V’™ t S '‘^‘ 

U (1) Crahb thus distinguishes between to 
conceal , to dissemble, aud to disguise « “To 

conceal is simply to abstain from making 
known what we wish to keep secret; to dii- 
semblc and disguise signify to conceal, by as- 
suming some false appearance: we conceal 
facts ; we dissemble feelings ; we disguise sen- 
timents. Caution only is requisite in conceal 
tag: itmay be effected hy simple silence ; art 
and address must he employed in dissembling: 
it mingles falsehood with all its proceedings- 
labour and cunning are requisite in disguis. 
mg. it has nothing but falsehood in all ita 
movements/' 

(?) J kus discrimiuatea between to con- 
ceal, to hule, and to secrete : •• Concealing has 

vn! 1 i 1 ?/. t il e ; ldcn / ot r letli °g come to obser- 
\atu n , hiding that of putting under cover: 
secreting that of setting at a distance or in un- 
frequented places. Whatever is not seen is 
ooricentaf, but whatever is hidden or secreted is 

^ite t i , ?“ R 2i y rV U , t0U , t of , si g»‘t: a pennon con- 
ceal Inmaelf behind a hedge ; he hides his 
treasures in the earth ; ho secretes what he has 
stolen under his cloak. Conceal Is more 
general tlmn either hide or secrete : all tilings 
are concealed which are hidden or secreted but 
are not always hidden or secreted when they 
are concealed. Both mental nnd corporeal »£ 
jects are concealed ; corporeal objects mostly 
and aometimes mental ones are hidden • cor- 
poreal objects only are secreted: we am«W in 
the mind whatever wo do not make known • 
that is hidden which may not be discovered 
or cannot be discerned ; that is secreUd which 
may not be seen. Facts are concealed, truths 
are Airfdert, goods aro secreted. 1 ' ( Crabb • Ena 
*ynon.) 

* con ^cal -a-blo, a. [Eng. conceal; -able.) 

Cn [vible of being concealed, hidden, or kept 
close or secret. ( Broume : I'ulg. £r.,bk. i , eh ii j 


I, b<J^; p6TU, cat, yeW, chorus, chin, bon<?h ; go £em- thin thi*.. «i ~ 

«,an. -«„» - shan. -t.on. = shhn / -|U,n. - ¥ .on = ^ -n.ou,. TXC^L 
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conceal©— conceitedness 


* con ceal©', v.t. [Conceil, il) To conciliate, 
to reconcile. 

“Thus man to God, earth to cone* a le to heaven. 

In time's full tenue, hy him the Souue »m given. 

Mo r»: True Crucifix*, p. 18. 

concealed', pa, par. or a. (Conceal, r.] 

•[ Concealed Lands : Lands which had been 
concealed from the commissioners for tho 
dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

“Coacealers are such as find* out lands concealed, 
that is. such binds as are secretly detained from tho 
King hy common persons, having nothing to show for 
thorn." — Let Tennes d* la Ley. 

* con-9eal -©d-ly, odr. (Eng. concealed ; -Ip.] 
In a secret or concealed manner ; aecretly, 
not openly. (More.) 

* con-ceal -ed ness, a. [Eng. concealed ; 
-ticss.] The quality or state of being concealed 
or hidden ; secrecy, privacy. 

con- 9 eal -©r» s. [Eng. conceal ; -er.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : One who or that which con- 
ceals or keeps secret. 

*2. Old Law: One who gave information 
respecting “concealed lands" or “ conceal- 
ments an informer. 

" By the others ehe restrained a most ravenous sort 
of men. whom they call c mcealcrs, hy revokiag their 
commission, aad forcing them to restore what they 
had taken. For these concealer*, being appointed to 
inquire whether any lands belonging to tho Crown 
were concealed by private men. had begun, with sacri- 
legious avarice, to seize a poo lands glvea In times 
past by our devout fore- fathers to parish churches and 
hospitals: as also upon bells and the leaden roofs of 
churches. —Camden ; History of Elixibeth, bk. L, 
p. 188 (1838). 

* oon^eal'-er-ess, • conceal '-©r-esse, 

s. [Eng. concealer ; -ess.] A woman that con- 
ceals or hides. 

“ Hectic r euc. A concealer esse."— Co tjra re. 

Con-9eal'-ing, pr. par., a., As. (Conceal, tt] 

A. -fc B. As pr. par. £ particip. udj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of covering, hiding, 
or keeping secret ; concealment. 

“ All ingenuous concealings or amending*, of what is 
originally or casually amiss, . . Bp. Taylor: Art if. 
Hands., p. 163. 

^ Concealing a birth is a legal misde- 
meanour, concealment of title-deeds to land 
or of wills a felony. 


*con -9 eal'-ment, "con^ele'-ment, *con- 
sail ment, s. (Eng. conceal ; -ment. Cf. 
Ital. celamento.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of hiding, concealing, or keeping 
dose. 

" Few own such sentiments; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any Being 

above." — OlanviUe. 

2. The state of being concealed or hidden ; 
secrecy, privacy. 

“ If yon know aught which does behoTe my knowledge 

Thereof to be inform'd, imprison It not 

In ignorant concealment.” 

Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale, L 3. 

3. A hiding-place, or place where anything 
Is kept out of sight or secret ; a retreat, cover, 
or shelter. 


** Commit their feehle offspriag ; the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few." 

Thomson: Spring. 


* 4. Secret knowledge ; mystery. 

*• Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments ." 

»S hakesp. : 1 Henry IV „ 11L L 

IE. Law: 


1. A suppression, or keeping hack of mat- 
ters material to the issue. 


• 2. The holding of land against the king’s 
lights, hy a person without proper title. 

Crabb thus distinguishes between con- 
cealment and secrecy : — “ Concealment lias to do 
with what concerns others ; secrecy with that 
which concerns ourselves : what ia concealed 
is kept from the observation of others ; what 
is secret is known only to ourselves : there 
may frequently be concealment without secrecy , 
although there cannot be secrecy without con- 
ccalment : concealment is frequently practised 
to the detriment of others ; secrecy is always 
adopted for our own advantage or gratifica- 
tion : concealment is serviceable in the com- 
mission of crimes ; secrecy in the execution of 
schemes ; many crimes are committed with 
impunity when the perpetrators are protected 
by concealment ; the best concerted plans are 
often frustrated for want of observing secrecy.” 


conned©', v.t. A i. [Lat. concedo: con ** cum 
= with, together ; cedo = to yield.) 

A. Trarwifire; 

1. To yield, to give np, to surrender. 

“The first la. petitio principii, which fallade U com- 
mitted, where that U assumed os a priaciple, to prove 
another thing, which is not conceded as true Itself. -- — 
Browne ; Vulgar Errours, bk. L, ch. lv. 

2. To admit, to grant, to allow' to pass un- 
disputed. 

*• If this be conceded — and I do aot see how Mr.ilozloy 
can avoid the concession— it destroys the necessity of 
Inferring Christ's divinity from his miracles."— Tyn- 
dall : Frag, of Science (3rd ed.). iU. 63. 

B. Inlronsitive : 

1. To grant, to admit, to allow. 

" We concede that self-love is tha strongest and most 
natural love of man . . ."—Heuyt : Serm. (1058). p. 93, 

* 2, To give way, to make concessions. 

"... I wished you to concede to America, at a time 
when she prayea concession at our feet. — Burke t 
Speech at Bristol precious to the Election. 

conned' -ed, pa. par. A a. (Concede, i\] 

* con- 9 e'-den 9 ©, s. (Lat. cemcedens, pr. par. 
of concedo.] A conceding, yielding, or giving 
way; a concession. 

“ All I hod to apprehend was. that a daughter, eo 
reluctantly carried off. would offer terms to her father, 
and would be accepted upon a mutual concedenco ." — 
HicharxLson : Clarissa, voL lii., let. 19. [Da tries.} 

* con- 9 e'~dent, a. [Lat. concedcns.] Con- 
ceding, yielding, or giving way. 

c 6 n- 9 ©'-ding, pr. par., a., A s. (Concede, i\] 
A. A B. sis pr, par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of yielding or ad- 
mitting ; concession. 

* con^ell, * Connell!, v.t, (Lat. concilio.] 
To conciliate, to reconcile, to accommodate. 

. . sua long os the samyn rancour contlnewis with 
th&me. and thay nawayis conceillit with thoir saidis 
nychtbourls. . . ."—Acts Ja. 17., 1698 (ed. 1814), p. 173. 

* con- 9 eil-lit, pa, par . or a. [Conceil, r.] 


conceit', * con-9©ipt, a (0. Fr. concept , 
conceit, pa. par. of concevoir — to conceive ; 
Ital. concetto ; Sp. conceto, from Lat. concept us, 
pa. par. of concipio = to conceive : con = to- 
gether ; capio = to take, to receive.] [Concep- 
tion, Conceive.] 

* 1 . That which is conceived or imagined 
in the mind ; a conception. 

(1) An opinion or judgment. 

. . wise in his own conceit . . — Pro*, xxrili. 1L 

(2) A thooght, an idea. 

" Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poisons." 

Shaketp. : Othello, lii. a. 

(3) A purpose or intent. 

* 2. The power or faculty of imagining or 
conceiving in the mind; imagination, fancy, 
apprehension. 

“I shaU bo found of a quick conceit In Jadgment, 
. . Il'wdom viii. 1L 

* 3. A liking or estimation ; an opinion. 


I shall aot fail t' approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you." 

Shaketp. t Hen. TUI., 


1L S. 


* 4. Affection or regard. 

“He began partly hy coajectore nnd portly by 
chance to take a conceit of hun.’ - — Forth : Plutarch, 
p. 18. 

* 5. A person or thing to which one takes a 
fancy or regard. 

* 6 . A feeling of the mind or heart, espe- 
cially sorrow or grief. 


“He tooke such a conceit a these mlsfortna&i . . . 
that wilfullie he starred himselfe."— Holinshcd : 
Chron., VoL liL, p. 13, $ A 

* 7. A fancy, whim, or notion taken upon 
slight or fanciful grounds. 

“ He, while he labour'd to he thooght a god 
ImmortalL tooke a melancholique. odde 
Concript. and into homing Aetna leap'd." 

B. Jonson : Horace ; Art of Poetrie. 


* 8 . A quaint, fanciful, or witty notion, 
thought, or turn of expression. 

". . . the conversation of gallant knights and gay 
courtiers of mine own order and capacity, whose con- 
ceils ore bright and vivid as the lightning, . . 

Scott : Monastery, ch. xvL 


As thoughts which their author deems 
happily conceived are often far-fetched, the 
word conceit ia not now a term of unmixed 
commendation. 


“No quaint conceits, no pedantic quotations from 
Tolmadists and echoliaste, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

* 9. A quaint, fantastic, or grotesque figure 
or ornament. 


“He wold® gladlye ae conteytei and fantesle* at hu 
table, . . ."—Berners : Froissurt's Crimycl*, voL It- 
ch. xxvL 

10. Undue, excessive, or opiulonative esti- 
mation of oneself ; aelf-pride. 

“ Geology propound* many a hard qaeation ta >t* 
studants— questions quit® hard and difficult enough to 
keep dowo their conceit, unless, indeed, very largely 
de\eloi>ed. — H. Milter: First Impression of England 
and its People, ch. x. 

* II. Perhaps extraction, birth (from con- 
ceive, A. 1). 

*' 1 know you or® a gentleman of good conceit .* 

Shaketp. : At i'ou Like It, ▼. t, 

* 12. A style, pattern, or design. 

“ Most dellcnta corrmges, and of very liberal conceit." 
Shakes]*. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

T[ In conceit with : In agreement or concord 
with. 

“ If ho were in conceits tcyth the kynge’s grace, then 
he flattered and perswaded, A corrupt eome with giftea, 
. . ."—Tyndall : J Vorkes, p. 568. 

**. . . forming zigzags and enclosing spaces of e great 
variety of shape and size, in conceit tri/h the longitu- 
dinal stripes. —Todd A Bowman: Physiol. A not., 
voL L, ch. vii, p. 154. 

Out of conceit with: No longer fond «>f or 
inclined to. 

To put one out of conceit with : To draw their 
affections or inclinations away from ; to dis- 
satisfy with. 

” What hath chiefly pat me out of concdpt with thl* 
moving manner, is the frequent disappointment."— 
Aw\ft- 

To take the conceit out of one : To lower hia 
pride, to humble. 

" The moonest of these persons was able to have 
'taken the conceit' out of Dr. Whittaker and all hi* 
tnhe. - '— De Quinccy : Works (ed. 1843), voL iL, p. 11X 


* con-ceif, v.t. A i. (Conceit, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

1 . To conceive, to imagine, to fancy, to sup- 
pose ; to judge or estimate. 

** My credit now stands on euch elippery ground. 
That one of two bad waye you mu*tconeeff me." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cottar, iiL L 

2. To take or have a liking for ; to be dis- 
posed towards. 

B. Intrans. : To imagine, to fancy, to con- 
ceive, to form a notion, to guess. 

“ That the goodness of the Lord belag infinite, the 
effect* thereof should be so narrow and finite ai men 
commonly conceit." — Dr. H. Mart : Div. Dialogues. 

“. , , for 'tie too coarse and slovenly to conceit, that 
these are darted on them." — Annot. on Bp. Busts 
Disc, of Truth (1682), p. 235. 


con- 9 eit'-ed, pa. par. A a. [Conceit, s.] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


B, As adjective: 

* 1. Endowed with conceit or quick appre- 
hension ; intelligent, quick, imaginative. 

“ Which the conceited painter drew so proud, 

As beavea (it seem'd) to kies the turret* bow’d." 

Shakcsp.: Targuin A Lncrece. 

* 2. Witty, playful, inclined to jest, merry. 

* 3. Fanciful, ingenious, fantastic. 

“A conceited choir to sleep in with the legs stretched 
oat ." — Evelyn : Memoirs, L 115. 

“ Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne 
Which had on it conceited characters. ’ 

Shaketp. : A Lover’s Complaint. 

* 4. Fancied, existing only in the imagina- 
tion. 

"Bnt there were many conceited gods: it may b® 
this belonged to some Idol, &s Peor to Baal, and F.kroa 
to Baaleebub : ho. these were all dead god* ; this is 
the Living God."— T. Adams : Serm. (1618), p. 4. 

5. Full of conceit ; inordinately vain or 
proud of oneself or of some quality or attri- 
bute ; opinionated, egotiatical. 

TT With of before the subject of conceit. 

“The reasons are these: First, there is no other 
civilised oatloa which is so conceited of its own insti- 
tutions, and of all its modes of public action, ns Eng- 
land is . . — J. &. Mill : England and Ireland. 


* 6 . Fastidious, nice. 

7. Flighty, silly. ( Provincial .) 

** If he be so conceited and so foad 
To entertain a shadow." 

Daniell : Hymen's Triumph, 


It 4. 


* 8. Patterned, designed. 

“Three liberal conceited carriages." — Shaketp. : 
Hamlet, v. 2. 


con-ceit-ed-ly, adv . (Eng. con ceited ; -1y.] 
*1. In a manner happily conceived; wittily. 
* 2. In a fancifnl or whimsical fashion ; 
faucifully, whimsically. 

“ Conceitedly dress her, . . . 

Donne: Poems, p, 115. 

3. In a conceited, vain, or self-proud manner. 


con - 9 §it'-ed- ness, s. (Eng. conceited; 

-ness.] 


Cate, fat, fare, aanldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, her©, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ea, ce= e. ey = a. qn — kw. 
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• 1. Quickness of apprehension, cleverness, 
t 2. Vanity, pride, conceit. 


cdn- 9 elt'-er, * cdn-^clpt'-er, s. [Eng. 

conceit; -cr. J A deviser, a contriver. 

" Sweet* conoeipters at muaick*." 
a re tin : Msnaphem, p. 23. 


con ^eit'-ful, * con-ceit'-full, * con- 

9Clpt'-full, a. [Eng. conceit ; -ful.) 

1. Quick of apprehension. 

" Which well a vising, strelght she jjon to coat 
In her cancel ptfull uivnd, . . .’ 

Spnuer: F. Q., YL xIL 16 . 

2. Full of conceits, whimsical, fanciful. 


"To be fautaatlck In youug men Is concattfult d!s- 
temjiemture, and a witty umdnea*."— Donut : Fora- 
dOXrS, ]*. 21. 


* con - 9 §it'- ful - adv. [Eng. conceif/ul ; 
-ly.] Intelligently, cleverly. 

•* More conceitfully or completely translated oat of 
their Latin Into English .'*— Dolton : Tram, of Florus ; 
Epist. Dedle. 


* conceit -ing,pr. par., a., k 5 . [Conceit, t.] 
A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assu&sf.; A conception or fancy, an idea. 

M . . . our unwary conceiting that things are in their 
own natures alter the same fashion . . Digby ; Of 
Bodies, c. L. 


* con- 9 eit’-ist, s. [Eng. conceit ; -ist.] One 
fond of conceits. Used specially of a painter 
who makes odd combinations of colours. 

". . . asn conceittit it hath laid on so many colours, 
that tbo counterfeit is more various than tbo pat- 
tern*."— Feltham: Besolces, i. 65. 


• cou^eit'-ive, a. [Eng. conceit ; -ive.] Full 
of conceits. (North: Plutarch.) 

• con - 9 eit - leas, * con - 9 elt - lease, a. 

[Eng. conceit; -less.] 

1. Without quick apprehenaion ; dull, 
■tupld. 

** Think’st thou I am so shallow so eonceitleu. 

To b« aoduced by thy flattery- 

Shakctp. : Two Gent, of Ear., It. 2. 

2. Without knowledge or thought ; thought- 
less, careless. 

** But wttherwurd lie draw, he cnnccitlessB 

Was, he tint know to what place he was bent” 
Browne : Tho ShcphtanCt Pipe, EcL l. 

• conceit -u-ous, * con- 9 eipt-u-ous, a. 

[Eng. conceit; -nous.] Full of conceits or 
Jokes ; merry, lively. 

” lie at the wine was so pleasant and conceiptumu." 
— T. .Vewton : Trans. tetania' s Touchstone of Com- 
plexions, jj. 6. 

• con^eit’-^, • con- 9 cat'-$r, a. [Eng. con- 
ceit ; - y .] 

1 . Conceited. 

*' lie's no without a share of common sense, though 
aihHiis a wee conceit]/ of bimsoL’'— 77l* Steam-boat, 
p. 33a. 

2. Indicatiog affectation or self-conceit. 

. . evnesaty dressing aud docking of tho body, . . .” 
—Durhtim : Ten Commutid. ; To the Bonder, d. 2, a 


con^olv-a-bH'-i-ty, s. [Eng. conceiv(c); 
ability.] The quality of being conceivable or 
capable of conception ; conceivablenesa. 


o 6 n- 9 clv -a-ble, a. [Eng. conceit^); • able .] 

1. Capablo of being conceived, imagined, or 
thought. 

**. . tho active young or larva} might easily he 

rendered by natural selection different to auy con- 
ceivable extent from their ivarenta ."— Darwin : Origin 
0/ Species (ed. 1869), cb. xill.. p. 448. 

2. Capable of being understood or believed. 
"It la not couee/nai/e that it should bo indeed that 

very person, whoso shape and voice It assumed. 
Atterbury : Berm. 

c 6 n- 90 iv'-a-ble-ne 8 S, a. [Eng. conceivable; 
Tlie quality of boing conceivable. 

con^oiv'-a-bly’, * con^oav'-a-bly, adv. 
[Eng. concei vab(le) ; -ly.) In a manner admit- 
ting of conception or belief. (Browne.) 

convolve’, • c 6 n- 9 eave', * con^evc', 
■con^eyvo, *con- 9 cyffe, •con-aayvo, 

v.f. k i. [O. Fr. concsver ; Fr. concevoir ; I tab 
coneepere ; Sp. concebir ; Port, conceber, from 
Lat. concipio = to conceive .* con = cum — 
with, together ; capio « to take, to receivo.] 
A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1 . To receive into or form in tho womb and 
breed. 


** For she did print your royal father off. 
Conceiving you.” 

Shakctp. t Winter's Tale, v 


** Begetting and conceiving all that'* base.” 

Vowper: Progress of Error. 

*2. To make pregnant (with the prep. of). 

"Tho king hath declared that be did uot get the 
child of which she is conceived at tbU time."— 1'evys . 
friary, 30th July, 1967. 


II. Figuratively : 


* I. To receive, to catch, to admit. 

*' Wberof his lord 

A slknease conceived bath of dedly sorwe." 

U outer . L 250. 

• 2. To include or comprehend. 

*• This nreyere . . . concerts alio the gode that a man 
■chuld sake of God."— Wycliffe: Select Works, iil. 442. 

3. To form as an idea or conception in the 
mind ; to imagine. 


'* Never hod ho committed a greater error than w hen 
he had conceived the hope that the hearts of the clergy 
were to be wou . . ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 


4. To understand, to comprehend. 


" * I conceit*? you— I conceive yon. I will be in 
prompt readiness.' said tho Duke ." — Scott i Pweril, 
ch. xiiv. 


5. To imagine or auppoae as possible. 

. . truly surprising, nor can I conceive the reason 
for so strange an action/' — Oohlsmi th : Essays, lit 

* 6 . To plot or plan, to devise. 

"This man conceived the duke’s death ; bat whnt 
was tho motive of that felonious conception, Is In tho 
clouds."— H’otforw 

7. To think, to estimate, to form aa opinion 
of. 

"... yon will hardly conceive him to have been 
bred la the samo climate.’’— Swift, 


m B. lieficxively : To behave, to conduct. 

•‘ How they conceited heom In fyghtls." 

Altsaundsr, 2 . 304 . 

C. Intransitive : 


1. Lit. : To become pregnaot. 

"Thenne achnl Sara oonsayve." — E. Eng. AlliL 
Poems ; Cleanness, 643. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To come to perfection or fulness. 

"Then when hist hath conceived, it hrlngeth forth 
sin . . yanicK 1. 15. 

2. To form an idea, conception, or thought 
in the mind. 

•' CVwc'Hi's of things clearly and distinctly In their 
own natures ; conceive of things completely in all their 
parts . . ."— U’affs; Logick. 

3. To imagine, to suppose, to have an idea. 

"Thel conseywden that hi this schulde Crist luUy 
hele hym."— Wycliffe : Select Works. L 29. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates betweeo fo con- 
ceive, to apprehend, to imagine, and fo suppose : 
“Conceive, in the strict sense of the word, is 
the generic, the others the specific terma : 
siace ia apprehending, imagining, and $iip- 
posrii< 7 , we always conceive or form an idea, but 
not vice wr.*! ; the difference consists in the 
mode and object of tho action : we conceive of 
things as proper or improper, and just or un- 
just, right or wrong, good or had, this is an 
aet of the judgment ; we apprehend the mean- 
iag of another, this ia by the power of simple 
perception, or of combination ami reflection ; 
we suppose or imagine that which has hap- 
pened or may happen.” 

He thus discriminates between to conceive, 
to compi'thend, aud to understand : “ Conception 
ia the simplest operation of the three ; when 
we conceive we may have but one idea, when 
wc understand or comprehend wo have all tho 
ideas which the subject is capable of present- 
ing. We cannot understand or comprehend 
without conceiving ; but we may often conceive 
that which wc neither understand nor compre- 
hend. That which wc cannot conceive is to us 
nothing ; but the conception of it gives it an 
existence, at least in our minds; hut under- 
standing ond comprehending is not esscotial to 
the belief of a thing's existence. So long as 
we have reasons sufficient to conceive a thing 
as possible or prohable, it is not necessary 
either to understaml or comprehend them in 
order to authorize our belief. The mysteries 
of our holy religion are objects of conception 
but not of comprehension. We conceive that n 
thing may be done without understanding how 
it is done ; we conceive that a tiling may exist 
without comprehending the nature of its exist- 
ence. Wc conceive clearly, understand fully, 
comprehend minutely. Conception is a species 
of invention ; it is tho fruit of the mind’a 
operation within itself. Understanding and 
comprehension are employed solely on external 
objects; we understand ami cranprehend (hat 
which actually exists before us, and presents 
itself to our observation. Conceiving is the 
office of the imagination, as well as the judg- 
ment; understanding and comprehension arc 


the office of the reasoning facnities exclu- 
aively.” (CraM: Eng.Synon.) 

conceived', * con-heaved', * c 6 n~ 9 eved' f 
* C 0 n- 90 yved, pa. par. k a. [Conceive, r.) 

*• Of hia old lovo c onceatfd lu secret brent. 
Resolved to pursue hia form nr quest." 

Spenser : F. Q., I V. lx. 17. 

* con- 9 eive'-ment, s. (Eng. conceive ; -ment.) 
A thought, a purpose. 

" Rob me of the true ability 
Of my desired cancel t'cnicnts. m 

Hey wood : Uoldcn Age. lit L 

con- 9 eiv'-er, s. [Eog. concei v(e); -cr.) 

] . Lit. : She who conceives in the womb. 

2. Fig. : One who conceives, forms, or 
imagines anything in the mind. 

"Though hereof prudent symbol* and pious alle- 
gories he made hy wiser concetvers, yet common bead* 
will fly unto *u]>entit!ous applications.'' — browne . 
Vulgar Errours. 

con- 9 eiv'-lng, * con-ceyv-yng, * con- 
ceyv-ynge, * con-seiv-ing, * con- 
ceyv-enae, pr. par., a., k s. [Conceive, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

"The Lord fro the canceyuendo wombe elepedo me." 
— Wycliffe: Isaiah xllx. 1. 

C. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : The aet or power of receiviag into 
and forming ia the womb ; conception. 

"The Lord . . . gaue concryuyng to Rebecca."— IVy- 
Clitfe : Genesis xx v. 2L 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The act of forming, imagining, or appre- 
hending in the mind. 

"... the power of knowing or conceiving,"— Hobb+t : 
Human Mature, ch. L 

(2) Apprehension, understanding. 

" Strikes life into my speech, and shews much moro 
Hi* own conceiving." Shaketp. : Cymbeline, iiL ft. 

* con- 9 eiv“-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. conceiving; 
-ly.] Intelligently, so as to be understood. 

" Deliver her Judgement eoticeivingl y of most per- 
sons."— BraWncait : Eng. Gentlewoman, EpisL DedJc. 

* con- 5 el -e-brate, v.t. [Lat. coueefchrofum, 
sup. of concelebro : con = cum = with, together; 
eelebro = to celebrate (q.v.).l To celebrate 
together or in union with others ; to join in 
celebrating. 

" Wherein the wives of Anraites solemnly 
Coneclebrato their htph feasts Bacchanal." 

Holland : Camden, ii. 2IL. 

* con- 9 ei-Iae, v.t. [Mid. Eng. concel(c) — 

conceal ; auff. To conceal. 

* con- 9 eI-is-yng, s. [Concelise, v.] Con- 
cealment. 

" And cpihat persono that maids our sovemue lord 
certitleatioim or knawlege qubat oersouis that ar arte 
or parte of the said ecmcclisyng of the add treasour, to 
hot sufficient reward and reinunerocioun . . Inven- 
tories, pp. 17, 18. 

* con-^e-mcnt , v.t. [Prcf. cow, and cement 
(q.v.).] To cement together. 

" The world is but n more magnificent building, all 
the stones are gradually ccncementtil, and there is 
noue that subsists alouo.” — FoUham: Be salves. 

(Latham.) 

* consent', s. [Lat. concentus ss a concert, 
harmony : con — cum with, together ; caw- 
tus — a singing, a song ; cano = to sing.] 

1. Lit.: A concert of voices; harmony or 
concord of sound. 

"All which together song full chearufully 
A lay of loves delight with sweet concm/f 

Spenser: F. C.. III. xlh 5. 

2. Fig.: Concord, agreement, accord, con- 
sistency. 

" Tls In concent to Ills own principles, . . ."—Attsr- 
bury. 

* Con- 9 ont'-cd, o. [Eng. concewf ; -ed.] Har- 
monised, made iu accord or concord. (Spenser.) 

" con~ 9 Cnt’-er, s. k v. [Concentre.] 

con- 9 ent’-cred, con^en’-trod, pa. par. 
ora. [Concentre, p.) 

con ^ent-cr-ing, * oon-ycn’-tring, pr. 

par., a., k s. [Concentre, i\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or state of being coo- 
centred, concentration (lit. k Jig.). 

“That admirable concentring of Infinite thing* lo 
ths Divine I’mvldenee." — Jeremy Taylor: ureas 
Exemplar, sect. vL { 2. 


boil, b< 5 ^; poilt, Jtftfcl; cat, 9CU, choms, 9bln, bench: go, gem; thin, this: Bln, as: orrpect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 

-elan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = abun; -tion, -gion = zhun. -tious, -sioua, -clous - ahiis. -bio, -die, Ac. - bol, d^L 
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• Con-^ent'-fftl, a. [Eng. concent; -/itf(Z).] 
Full of harmony or concord ; harmonious, 
accordant. 

“ Oeomfltry. In giving unto every one bin proper form 
wod figure ; and muaick, In Joining them la eo con- 
tentful wi harmony, each c them with one another." 
—Fotherby • Alheom., p. 296. 

• con 9 en -tion, s. [Lat. concentio = a sing- 
ing together : con = together ; ca no = to sing.] 
A singing together ; harmony, accord, con- 
cord. 

Seeing then the whole course of nature la hut * 
•ong, or a kind of singing, ft melodious concention both 
of the Creator and the creature.''— ,ff. Sydenham : Ser- 
mom (1637), p. 19. 


c5n~9en' tral l-za-tion, s. [Pref. con, and 
Eng centralization (q.v.).] (See extract.) 

“ Employing the word conc©n*ral!irrttf<m to express 
the degreo of the drawing together u we come back 
toward the centre from an outward position, we may 
»ay that concentralixation proceeds inversely &a the 
squares of the distance*.’'— Foe .• Eureka, p. 148. 


* consent -rate, a. [As if from a Lat. concen- 
trate, from a verbconcentro.] Concentrated. 

“That will ho 

All paradise concentrate in a minute." 

tietldoe* : Second Brother, lit 2. 

eim - 9 cm trate, v.t. k i. [Concentrate, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To briag or lead to a common focus or 
centre ; to condense, to combine. 

"lu the experiments here referred to. glass lenses 
were employed to concentrate the raye."— Tyndall ; 
Frag, of Science (3rd. ed.), vilL 5. p. 185. 

(2) To gather or mass at one point, as to 
concentrate troops at a certain point. 

2. Fig. : To centre, to direct or fix on a cen- 
tral point or object. 

“• . • the king waa ashamed to concentrate his 
strength on & woman."— C. H. Pearson • The Early and 
Middle Agee of Engbtnd, cb. xxviiL 

II. Chem., (to. : To condense, or reduce to a 
greater density. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To meet or come together at a 
eertain point. 

2. Fig. : To meet, to be concentrated or 
directed. 

"That the Images and beams of things may meet 
and concentrate."'— Bacon : Advt. gf Learning { Prof.). 

con- 9 en -tra-ted, pa. par. k a. [Concen- 
trate, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

T. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Gathered or brought to a centre or 
t kjus. 

2. Fig. : Directed at or fixed on a certain 
point or object. 

II. Chem., <fc. : Condensed, reduced to a 
greater density. 


«6n 9en-tra-tmg, pr. par., a,, k s. [Con- 
centrate, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s suhst. : The act of gathering to a 
centre ; concentration, condensation. 


oon-9en-tra'-tlon, s. [Fr. concentration.} 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. The act or process of concentrating or 
gathering together to one centre or focus. 

” All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of 
the light, must be shadowed iu a circular maimer. "— 
Pcacham ■ Compleat Gentleman. 

2. The state of being concentrated. 

“Concentration is when two or more atotnes touch 
hy reception and iutrusioo of one intoauother : which 
is the closest and firmest mixture of all.” — Gmc; 
Anat. gf Plant*, lcct L 


II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of concentrating the thoughts or 
mind on a single object or point. 


• - • which demand no intense concentration of 
thought, and lead to no profound mathematical re- 
searches."— Uerschel : Sat. Phil., p. 299 . 


2. A compression or condensation. 

f , nrty [pictures] were a multiplication of one, 
and the four a concentration of f„rty. A — Buskin : Mod. 
•winters, vol. L. pt. ii.. eta. ill., $ 22 . 

B. Chem. : A process which has for its 
object to increase the amount of a dissolved 
eubstance in a liquid, relatively to tbe quan- 


tity of the solvent, without adding any more 
of the dissolved substance itself. When th» 
solvent is volatile this object is effected by 
evaporation, as when water, alcohol, or ether 
is expelled from a solution by heat, by expo- 
sure to the air, or in vacito. If the dissolved 
substance is more volatile than the solvent, 
the concentration is effected by distillation, 
the more concentrated liquid being then found 
in the distillate, as in the rectification of hy- 
drated alcohol and of volatile oils dissolved in 
water. In the case of aqueous liquids, con- 
centration is sometimes effected by freezing 
out the water ; in this manner a strong solu- 
tion of salt may be obtained from sea water ; 
strong spirit from vinous liquids, <fcc. A 
similar principle is applied to the separation 
of silver from lead. The argentiferous lead is 
melted and left to cool till ebout two-thirde of 
the mass is solidified. This consists of nearly 
pure lead, the portion which etill remains 
liquid being an alloy richer in silver than the 
original mass. By repeating thia operation 
several times the alloy at last becomes suffi- 
ciently rich in silver to be treated by cupe na- 
tion. (Watts; Viet. Chem., voL i., p. 1107.) 

con- 9 en-tra-tlve, a . [Eng. concentrate) ; 
•ive. ] 

1. Able to concentrate or fix the mind on 
one point or subject. 

"It waa hi» concantrntive habit of mind aud his 
stirring temperament which brought him into this 
courseof action."— Kinglake; Invas. of the Crimea, 1.443. 

2. Serving to concentrate, concentrating. 

con-^en'-tra-tive-nesa, s. [Eng. concen- 
trative; -wess.] 

Phrenol. : The power of concentration ; the 
faculty of fixing the attention or thoughts on 
any oae subject or point. 

** I possessed, even as a child, an unusual share of 
what phrenologists call concentrativeneu. The power 
of absorption, of self-forgetfulness, was at the same 
time a source of delight and a torment .*’— Bayard 
Taylor : Borne and Abroad. (2nd ser.), vii., p. 436. 

con- 9 en-tra tor, 5 . [Eng. concentrate) ; 
-or.} 

1 . Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
concentrates. 

2. Min. : An apparatus for the separation 
of dry, comminuted ore, according to the 
gravity of its particles, by exposing a falling 
sheet of ore-dust to intermittent puffa of air. 
(Knight.) 

* con- 9 en'-tre, * conceit -ter, v.t. k i. 
[Ft. concentrer ; Lat. cor = cum = with, to- 
gether ; centrum = a centre.] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To bring together to one point; to con- 
centrate. 

" In thee concentring ell their precious beams 
Of sacred influence ' " Milton ; P.L., Lx. 106. 

2. To fix intently or steadily on any object 
or point. 

" The having a part less to animate, will serve to 
concentre the spirits, . . ."—Dr. B. More: Decay of 
Christian Piety. 

B. Intransitive; 

1. Lit.: To tend to or meet together in a 
common centre ; to have a common centre. 

*'. . . the sides afterwards Join so closely, and the 
points concentre to exactly, that the pillars appear one 
entire piece."— Sir B. Wotton, 

2. Fig. : To coincide, to unite. 

“ All these are like so many lines drawn from se- 
veral objects, that come may relate to him, and con- 
centre in him."— Bale. 

concert -tred, pa. par. & a. [Concentre.] 

'*The wretch concentred all In self." 

Scott ; Lay qf the Last Minstrel, vi. 1. 

con- 9 en-tric, con- 9 en-tric-ad, *con- 
(jen'-trick, a. [Eng. concentre ; -ic, - ical .] 

1. Geom.: Having the same centre. A geo- 
metric term used specially of circles. 

"The manner of its concretion Is hy concentrical 
rings, like those of an onion about the first kernel. ' — 
Arhuthnot : On Diet. 

*2. Fig. (of persons) : Haviag the same cen- 
tres of thought or affection. 

" If. as in water atirr'd. more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love such additions take : 

Those, like so many spheres, but oue heavn make J 
For they are all concentrick unto thee," Donne. 

concentric circles, s.pl. Circleshaving 
the same centre, but, of course, different 
lengths of radii. 

concentric engine, s. A name for the 
rotary-engine (q.v.). 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 
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concentric operculum, s. 

Zool. (of a univalve shell): An operculum 
which Increases equally all round, and has its 
nucleus central or subcentral. Examples — 
Paludina and Ampullaria. (S.P. Woodward.) 

* cdn- 9 en -tric al-ly, adv. [Eng. concentri- 
cal; - ly .] Bo as to possess the same centre. 

* con- 9 en'-trIc-ate, v.t. [Eng. concentric; 
-ofc.] To concentrate. (Lit. d Fig.) 

■*L«t them knit .aud concentricate their beams."— 
Culver well : Light of Nations. 100 . [Latham . ) 

con- 9 en-tri 9 -i-tSr, s. [Eng. concentric; and 
suff. -ity.] The quality of being concentric. 

* con- 9 £n-trmg» pr. par., a., & s. [Con- 
centering.] 

* con-^en-tu-al, a. [Formed as If from a 
Lat. concent ualis, from concentus.] [Concent.] 
Harmonious, accordant ; in harmony or con- 
cord. 

. thla consummate or concentual song of the 
ninth sphere, . . tVarton : Notes on Miltons Poems. 

* con cept, s. [Lat. conceptum = a thing 
conceived ; neut. of conceptus, pa. par. of con- 
cipio = to conceive.] A conception, a mental 
representation of any thing. 

“ What la true of our concept of creation holds of our 
concept of annihilation ."— Sir IT. Uavtiltan : Discus- 
sions on Philosophy and Literature, p. 692. 

con-gep'-ta-cle, con-fSp-tAc'-ulum, $. 

[Lat. conceptaculum = that which receives 
something, a receptacle - r concipio (- cepi , -cep- 
turn) = to take to one’s self, to receive : con 
= cum = together, and copio = to taka.] 

I. Of the form conceptaculum : 

Botany : 

1 . The name given by Linnseus, in his PhUo- 
sophia Botanica, to a fruit having a single valve 
opening longitudinally on one side, and dis- 
tinct from the seeds. 

2 . The name given by Lindley to a two- 
celled many-seeded superior fruit separating 



CONCEPTACLE OF AACLEPIA3. 
1. Conceptscle. 2. Seed. 


into two portions, the seeds nf which do not 
adhere as in the follicle to the placenta, but 
are separate from it, lying looeely ia the cavity 
of the cell. Example— Asclepias, the fruit of 
which is generally called a follicle ; in fact, 
the two are essentially the same. ' 

II. Of the form conceptacle : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : That in which anything ie 
contained, a vessel. 

" Tli ©re Is at this day resident, In that huge concept 
taclc, water enough to effect such a dflluga"— Wood- 
ward: Nat. Bitt., Pref. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A capsular form of fructification ic the 
Floridese and Fucoidefe ; they are contradis- 
tinguished from tetrasperms, i.e. from algal 
fruit ultimately dividing into four bodies. 

(2) A special organ on the surface or in the 
interior of a receptacle containing the organs 
of reproduction, as well as their accessories. 
It is not the same as a spore-case, which is 
itself one of tbe accessories described. ( Treas. 
of Bot.) In Pyrenomycetous Fungi they are 
small flask-shaped receptacles, usually open- 
ing outwards hy a small orifice, the simple 
internal cavity being almost completely filled 
up by the soft hymenium. They are called 
also perithecia. In the Rhizocarpese they are 
sometimes denominated sporocarps. They 
exist also in the Marchantiacese. (Thomi, £c.) 

(3) The term is sometimes used in tbe same 
I sense as I. 2. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey a. an - kw. 


conceptibility— concernment 


o<5n 5GP~ti tall s. [Eng, couccptible; 
The quality of being conceptible or 
conceivable. 

"There Is there more of conceptibility and cogno*- 
clblllty." — Cud worth : IntelL Syitem, p. 6fl9. 

Con-5ep'-tl-ble, a. [Aa if from a Lat, con- 
cept ibilis, from coneeptus, pa. par. of coneipio 
— to conceive 1 Capable of being coaceived, 
conceivable, intelligible. 

, " • • most suitable and easily conceptible hy us, 
bf>cnu»o apparent In hla workj ."-Bale: Origin •/ 
Mankind. ¥ 

<jgp'-tlon, s. [Fr. conception; Sp. Con- 
cepcion ; Port, concep&o ; Ital. concezione ; 
Prov. & Lat. conceptio, from conceptus , pa. par. 
of concipio = to conceive.] 

L Ordinary iMnguage : 

1. The act of conceiving. 

H) Lit. : The act or state of becoming quick 
with child. [II. 1.] 

(2) Fig. ; The first origin of anything. 

M Per I* perfect that Clod works on earth 
And ho that gives conception aids the hlrth." 

Cowpcr : Convenatlon. 

2- Tho state of being conceived. (Lit. & 

Fig.) 

3. That which Is conceived. (Fig. only.) 

(\) Anything conceived in the mind ; an 
Idea, perception, purpose, thought. [II. 2.] 

". . , 'tls a thing Impossible tn frame 
Conception* equal to the soul's desires " 

Wordvvorth : Excursion, hk. iv, 

* (2) Conceit, an affected sentiment. 

H. Technically; 

I. Phys. : Tlie first formation of the embryo 
of an animal ; the first animation of the ovum 
at the moment when it escapes from the 
ovarium, passing through the Fallopiau tube 
to the uterus. 

2. Mental Phil. : 

0) The cognition of classes, as distinguished 
from individuals; that special application 
of abstraction, comparison, and nttention 
which elaborates what logicians call notions or 
concepts ; the act of the mind in producing 
concepts or notions. 

(2) The notions or concepts so produced » 
the “general “ or “abstract ideas " of Locke • 
tho “ abstract general notions ” of Hamilton. 
Those are properly expressed by common 
terras, and constitute the object of study in 
pure or formal togic. The number of attri- 
butes embraced in a concept nr notion consti- 
tutes its intension, comprehension, nr logical 
content, and this determines its nrea or sphere 
of applicability, that is, its extension nr logi- 
cal extant. These two quantities exist in an 
inverse ratio to one another. The maximum 
or the extent of a conception or notion Is the 
minimum of the content, and the maximum of 
the content is the minimum of the extent. On 
this single maxim Pure or Formal Logic has 
been based. (Kant, Sir IFm. Hamilton , Prof. 
Campbell Fraser, Edinburgh University.) 

DugaJd Stewart used conception ns equiva- 
lent to reproductive Imagination, and Reid 
used it aa convertible with imagining, under- 
standing, or comprehending. 

** Imagining > should not I* confounded with con- 
eelvlntj, At though sou,© phHu»uphent. o* Oassrudl. 
have not attended to the distinction The words coni 
ceptlon, concept, notion, should I** limited to what 
cannot b« rerouted In tho Imagination. m. tho 
thought suggested hy a general term. The Lclbultz- 
Ians call th U In contrast to intuitive 

knowledga This Is the sense In which conee/rffo and 
^ 0 ,V m »1 correctly emplnywl. 

Mr. Stewart, ou the other hand, arbitrarily limit* 
conception to the reproduction. In imagination, of an 
ohjeet of »©n*o as actually |K>rct>Ived,"~ sir Win. 
UamUton * .Vote on Held, The Intellectual Power*, p. 
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The term conception, which means a taking up In 
bundle* and grasping Into unity, ought to have heeu 
jolt to denote, what it previously was and only pn»- 
j*<rl v could 1x>, applied to express— the notions we have 
of classes of oblocts. In other words, what have been 

X'A-!". {‘I™'-** »••■•■ 

"... sl)*tmctcorijv/ ; Uoru are Impossible."— /7rr&<jrt 
Sjtenccr (and cd ), voi. 11., p. W6, § 4*7. 

3. Theol. it Ch , Hist. : [Immaculate]. 

* 0611-90 p tlon al, a. [Fug, concert ion; -«!.] 
Of or pertaining to conception. 

* con 90P tlon al 1 st, s. [Eng. concep- 
txonal; -isf.] A concep tun list. 

con 9©p' tion 1 st, a. [Eng. conception ; -iaf.) 
A conccptuntist. 

* !!?*?. b 2 rn eonreitffoatifi, tho spiritual children of 
Aristotle. — Coleridge : Marginalia ; guotctl hi /Hack- 
wood;* Magazine, Jan., 1882. p. 123. 


* concep -tlous, a. [Lat. concept! us); Eog. 
sufi. -lows.] Apt or quick to conceive : pre:r- 
uant, fruitfuL 

. , thy fertile and conception* womb." 

H/iaketp. : Timon of Athens, ' S. 

con-jep “tlve, a . [Lat. conccpttus) ; Eng. 
aufi. -icc.] v ' b 

* 1. Lit, .‘Having the power or quality of 
conceiving, fruitful. 3 

2. Fig, : Having the power or faculty of 
conceiving mentally. 

" Now there la nothlug in this process which oecea- 
asrlly elude* the conceptivc or Iniagnilng power of the 
fxl. ™ Id. 'll 7 ' D mn< ^ — Tyndall: Pray, of Science (3rd 

con 9ep -tu-a^ll^m, a. [Lat. conceptus , and 
Eng. suff. -al; -ism.] 

Metuph. & Hist.: The distinctive specula- 
tive opinion, or opinions, of the conceptual- 
ists. 

" The close of nil Albert the Omit a Intense labours. 
°Li. 1 e n onjlo l>» assemblage of the opinion* of the 
philosopher* of all ages, aud his efforts to harutotil2^ 
them wnh the high Christian theology, is a kind of 
eclecticism, eu unreconciled realism, eonerpfwa/fim. 
nominalism, with runny of the difficulties of each."— 
Atilman. IfUt. of Lat. Christianity, bk. xlv., ch. 11L 

Con 9ep'-tu-a-Ii8t, s. £ a. [Eng. conceptu- 
alism) ; -ist. ] 

A. As svbstnntive : 

Metapk. & Hist, (pi.): A metaphyalcal sect — 
if, indeed, it had coherence enough to be called 
a sect— which arose in the Middle Ages during 
the disputes between the Nominalists and the 
Realists. It sought to occupy an intermediate 
position between the two contending parties, 
but it approximated much more nearly to the 
Nominalists than to the Realists ; perhaps, 
indeed, it was not really distinct from the 
former. The Realists held that general ideas, 
auch as genus, species, &c., called in the lan- 
guage of tho schoolmen universals, are real 
cxisteuces, at least in the Divine mind ; the 
Nominalists, on the contrary, contended that 
they were mere names or words, while the 
Conceptualists held that they were not only 
names but mental conceptions or ideas. The 
Conceptualists were not able to make their 
voice very audible in Medieval times amid 
the din of battle between the greater coin- 
batants, but the eminent metaphysician Locke 
held views essentially conceptualise 

B. Ab adj. : Pertaining to the tenets of the 
metaphysicians described under A. 

"St. Thoiua*. like his predecesaor, Albert, on the 

f reat question ot universale, la eclectic ; neither ahso- 
utely realiat, conceptnnlist, uor nominalist"— J/if- 
man: Hitt, of Lat. CAri*fitimfy, bk. xiv.. ch. liL 

concern', # con ^erne', v.t. & i. [Fr. con- 
center; Ital. concemere ; Sp. concemtr, from 
Lat. cowcerno = tl) to mix, to mingle ; (2) to 
concern, to regard : con = cum = with ; cemo 
to separate, to observe, to discriminate.] 

A. Transitive; 

1. To relate or belong to ; to have to do with. 

" Offlcloud fool I that need* must tnrdling he 
Iu buslue**, that concern* uot thee I" 

Cowley The Short nets of Life, «fc. 

2. To affect or be of interest to temporarily ; 
to interest. 

" A ssi ic la ted with the atari that most concern Us,’— 
Tyndall .- /•'ray. pf Si deuce (ard ed.J, 1. &. 

3. To bo of importance to ; to afiect the in- 
terests of. 

" It much concern* a preacher flret to learn 
Tli« geuiu* of hia audience, and their turn.* 

Dodtlty ; The A rt of Preaching. 

i. To affect with sorrow, grief, or nnxicty ; 
to make anxious or uneasy. (Seldom used 
except in the pa. par.) 

’ 5. To suit, to be agreeable or convenient to. 

" To nouiid your name it not concerned me." 

Shniesp. ; Ant. <f Cleop.. il. 2. 

B. Reflex, : To give oneself trouble or 
anxiety nbout anything ; to interest 

"1 ought not to have courern'd luyavlf with bi>ccu> 
lat ions which belong to the profession. Lryticn. 

* C, Intransitive ; 

1. To redftte, to belong, ti appertain. 

2. To lie of importance. 

” Deliver this iwvper Into the royal hand of tho king ; 

It may concern much .''— Shake ip. ; Lure'* Labour Lott 
iv. 2. 

* 3. To import. 

" What doth concern your coming • " 

S/nikftp. ; 2 Henry /V. % iv. I. 

con 9crn', a. [Cosckun, t*,] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. That which nffecls or is of interest or im- 
portance to n person. 


* Tts all mankind * concern that bo *hould live." 

Pry dm*. 

2. An affair, a business, a matter. 

" Religion U do trifling concern, . . .’—Roger*. 

3. Importance, moment, weight. 

" Mysterious secrets of a high concern." 

Roscommon. 

4. Anxiety, regard, interest in or care for 
any person or thing, solicitude. 

" Why all this concern for the poor ? "Swift. 

5. Anxiety or solicitude of mind, care, un- 
easiness. 

" Tty maidens, grieved themselves at my con re m.' 
Coteper On the Receipt of my Mother* Picture. 

6. A relation. [Concerno,] 

II. Commerce: 

1. A buaincss establishment. 

2. Those interested as partners in a bad- 
ness ; a firm. 

If To feel or have a concern in or for ; To b* 
or feel interested in. 

* con 9em'-an9e, s. [Eng. concern , -aa«.j 
Import, importance. 

V[ 0od ln ackoowlcdgad 

li k riat ' Rn ^ concemauce ot thoB« things 

which we may ask and obtain hy prayer. Ac."— J7anv 
mond ; Work. i, voL J„ p, 74. 

* con-^er’-nan^y, s. [Eng. concernan£(e) ; -y,] 
Import, conceru, busioess. 

" The concemancy, sirt why do we wrap the gentle- 
uuin In our more rawer breath ? Shub-tp- •* Hamlet. 

concer ned, pa. par. & a. [Concern, u.] 

A. As pa. par . ; In seuses correspondiog to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Interested, involved, connected. 

2. Anxious or aolieitoua; affected with 
anxiety, care, or solicitude for; iuterested in. 

* IL Fig. : Intoxicated, affected with drink. 

** A Uttle, as you see, concerned with lluuor." 

Taylor : Philip I an Artevelde. IL ill. a 

•con-9ern'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. concerned ; -ly.] 
Inaconcerned manner ; with couceru, anxiety 
or solicitude. 

"Not taking the alarm so concernedly"— Evelyn : 
Memoirs, ui. 266 (ed. Is57). 

* con 9cm -ed-ne88, a. [Eng. concerned ; 
-?icss.] The quality of being concerned, inter- 
ested, or anxious ; solicitude, anxiety. 

"• • • w *th aa much earueotuesa and concemednem 
as an hungry beggar begs alms at our door. — ^Aar»; 
Sermon*, vol. vL, ser. iL ' 

* cSn-9cr-nee\ s. [Eng. concern ; -ee.) On* 
wbo is coucerned or interested in any matter. 

•'Tho next and best of all preceding euualizatloD was 

that which the concern* •.** of each county made " sir 

1 ¥. Petty ; Polit. Aruxt., p. 60. 

* eon-9em'-er, a. [Eog. concern ; -er.] One 
who has an especial conceru or interest in any 
matter ; oue who is concerned. 

" He Was 

As great with them as their concrrvert.’ 

Mayn* r Mutch, L L 

con-9©m -ing f * concern -yng, # con- 
9ern'-ynge f pr. par., a., a., & prep. [Con- 
cern, r.] 

A. As pr. jxtr. : 1 q senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

* B. As adj. : Affecting the interests, Im- 
portant 

" I made It odb of my motives to go Into Ireland, nod 
one of my concern ingest busiuesse* there, to get this 
leas* assigned over in trust to youreclf and Roger Ball.* 

— Hoyle : Life; Work*, vol, i„ [k W. 

* C. As subst. : A matter of concern, in- 
terest, or importance. 

” Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 

Such dear oonceminy* hldoT who would dosoT" 
Shaketp. : Hamlet, Hi. 1. 

D. As prep. : Aa regards, reloting to, 
regard or refotion to. 

" Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of ole 
that tbon hast founded them for over ."— Ptalm cxix 
162 . 

* oon 9cm'-ing ly, ndi*. [Eng. concerning ; 
Ay.] In a concerned or anxious nuniner, con 
corned ly. (Pe urson.) 

con 9crn’-mciit, s. [Eng. concern; -mentj 

* I, That which interests or concents * 
person. 

" Leaving our great couoemmenf to the last." 

Denham. 


b^l, boj»; po'Ht, ) 6 ^ 1 ; cat. coll, chores, chin, bonch; go, 6om: thin, this; sin. os; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, tl an - shan. -tlon, -slon = ohun ; -tlon, -}lon = zhun. -tlous. -sloug, -clous = shus. -bio. -tro. Sc. = bob ter, 
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concerns— conceyfTe 


* 2. An affair, concern, or business ; a 
matter. 

•• it Is good to be very staunch and cautious of talk- 
ing about other men and their coi^'errunenlt, in way 
of passing character* on them, or descanting npou 
their proceed lugs . • — fiarroio: Serin. , p. 85. 

t 3. Importance, moment, or weight j con- 
sequence. 

. . matte m of great concernment to mankind."— 
Boyle. 

* 4. Relation, coacero, interest ; a bearing 
npon the interests of any one. 

•* Sir 'tla of near concernment. and imports 
No' less than the king'e life and honour." 

Denham : Sophy. 

* 5. Intercourse, business, concern. 

“The great concernment of men is with men, one 
amongst another.'' — Locke . 

* 6. Interference, interposition, meddling. 

*' He married a daughter to the earl, without auy 
other approbation of her father, or concernment in it, 
than suffering him and her to come Into his presence. ' 
•—Clarendon. 

7. Relation, connection. 

8. Anxiety, solicitude, care. 

** But while they are so eager to destroy the fame of 
others, their ambitlou Is manifest in their concem- 
f nent . . ."—Dry den : AU for Love. Fret, 


* con-gerniji', a. pi . [Concern, «.] A term 
used to denote relations, whether by blood or 
marriage. (Sco/cA.) 

••At the end of seven yean. -if they had been chil- 
dren when they were taken away, they appeared to 
their nearest relations (in the Scottish language con- 
cerns). and declared to them their state, whether they 
were pleased with the condition of fairies, or wjshed 
to be restored to that of men." — Edin. Mag. (Oct. 1818), 
ix 330. 


con-gert\ • con-sort, v.t. & f. [Fr. con - 
certcr ; ltal. concerlare , from Lat. consertvs = 
joined together, pa. par. of consero : con = cum 
= with, together ; sero = to join, to connect. 
(Skeat.) J [Consort.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To plan or deviae in conjunction with 
others ; to plot. 

“ The two rogues, having concerted their plan, parted 
company.'— De Foe : Memoirs of Colonel Jack. 

2. To plan or devise ; to arrange, not neces- 
sarily after consultation with others. 

"... a commander had more trouble to concert Ms 
defence before the j>eople, . . ."—Burke: Vindication 
of .Vatural Society. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To plan, to arrange after consultation or 
agreement. 

"All these consorted to goe to Goa together, and I 
determined to goe with them."— Hackluyt : Voyages, 
vol. L. pt. i.. p. 222 . 

2. To act in conjunction nr in harmony with. 


con' fert, "con-sort, s. [Fr .concert; I tab 
concerto ; Sp. concierto.] [Concert, r.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Agreement or accord of two or more 
persons or parties in any design or set ; har- 
mony or accordance of plan or ideas. 

" London set the example of concert and of exertion." 
— Macaulay : HUt.Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Harmony, concord. 

11 Let us. lu concert, to the season sing, 

Civic aud sylvan heralds of the spring !" 

Coscper : TransL Lot. Poem* of MiUon ; Approach 
of Spring. 

* 3. An accordance or harmonious union of 
Sounds. 

** Aud keep in tuoe with heav’n, till God ere long 
To his celestial concert us uulUx" 

Milton : Solemn MuHc. 

II. Music: An entertainmeot in which a 
number of persons or instruments, or both, 
take part. 

% A concert or consort of viols in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was a quartet or other 
number of stringed instruments performing in 
concert. (Grove.) 

Concerts of music to which the puhlic 
are admitted by payment are of comparatively 
recent origin in the history of music. The 
advertisement of the first London concert 
runs as follows: "These are to give notice, 
that at Mr. John Barrister’s house (now called 
the Musick School), over against the 4 George ’ 
Tavern, in White Fryers, this present Monday, 
will be music performed by excellent masters, 
beginning precisely at 4 of the clock in the 
afternoon, and every afternoon for the future, 

S recisel.v at the same hour ." — London Gazette, 
>ec. 30th, 1672. (Stainer £ Barrett.) The 
first concerts known to have taken place 
were performed at Vicenza by the Filarmonie.i 
in 1565. There was a subscription concert at 
Oxford in 1065. The first in London was the 


one mentioned by Stainer and Barrett as I 
taking place in 1672, but they did not become 
an Institution of the metropolis till the riae of | 
the Academy of Ancient Music in 1710. [Ora- 
torio.] 

concert-pitch, «. 

1. Literally: 

Music: A term for the pitch formerly used 
at conceits, a trifle higher than the ordinary 
pitch, for the sake of giving additional bril- 
liancy. 

2. Fig.: The exact or pTOper degree of 
exactness or correctness. 

concert-room, s. A room in which con- 
certs are given. 

con-ger-tan’-te (c as 5 h), s. [Hal.] A term 
applied in the eighteenth century to orchestral 
compositions in which there were special 
parts for solo instruments, and occasionally 
to compositions for aolo instruments with- 
out the orchestra. It is now generally used 
as an adjective, indicating certain promin- 
ent solo parts ia an orchestral composition, 
which are spoken of as "concertaute parts." 
(Grove.) 

» con-ger-ta'-tion, s. [Lat. concertatio , from 
concerto - to strive together ; con « cum = 
with ; certo = to strive.] A striving or con- 
tending ; strife, contention, contest. 

. . the law of arms aud concertations lu games or 
the like . . ."—Goodwin : Work*, III. IL 308. 

• con-ger-ta-tive, a. [Lat. conccrtativus, 
from concerto = to strive together.] Quarrel- 
some, contentious. (Bailey .j 

con-gert'-ed, pa. par . or a. [Concert, v.] 

A, As pa. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

B, Aq adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. ; Agreed on, mutually planned 
or devised. 

•*. . . two of the party proceeded with concerted 
•IgUAls to show whether it was fresh water ."— Darwin .- 
Voyage Bound the World (ed. 1870), ch. viii., p. 170. 

2. Music: Applied to a composition ar- 
ranged in parts for several voices or instru- 
ments, as a trio, quartet, &c. 

"The term Sonata was formerly applied to short 
concerted pieces for three or four stringed lustra- 
meats. "— Oiueley : Musical Form, ch. xl., p. M. 

* con - gert'- er, "con -gert -or, *con- 
80rt-er, a. [Eng. concert ; -er.] One who 
concerts, plots, or plans with others ; a 
deviser, a planner, a plotter. 

«*. . . their coadjutor*, counsellors, consortrrt, pro- 
curers. abetters, aud main tamers." — Butmet : Record » ; 
A Commotion, Ac., agairut Beretickt, No. 32, pt. lL, 
hk.iL 

con-ger-ti'-na, s. [Ger.] 

Music: A portable instrument of the sera- 
phine family, having a key-board at each end, 
with expansible bellows betweea the two. 
The sound is produced by the pressure of 
air from the bellows on free metallic reeds. 
There are two varieties, the English and the 
German. 

con-gert’-ihg, pr. par ., «., & 5. [Concert, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partirtp. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. : The act of planning or devising 
by consultation or agreement with others. 

con-ger-ti'-no (or g as gh), s. [Ital.] 

1. The principal instrument in a concerto 
as violino concertino. 

2. The diminutive of concerto. (Stainer £ 
Barrett.) 

* con-ger -tlon, s. [Eng. concert ; 4 on,.] The 
act of concerting or planning ; adjustment. 

concert -metst-er, s. [Ger.] The leader of 
the band, the conductor. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

" con-gert'-ment, s. [Eng. concert ; -ment.] 
The act of concerting, planning, or contriving; 
concertion. (ii. Pollok.) 

confer' -to (or pron. con - ghiire'- to), s. 
[ltal.] 

1. A concert. 

2. A composition for the display of the 
qualities of some especial instrument, accom- 
panied by others of a similar or dissimilar 


character. A concerto may be for a solo 
violin, or violoncello with an accompaniment, 
for strings, or wind ; or it may be for a piauo- 
forte, violin, or auy wind instrument, and a 
full band. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

II The word is at the present time usually 
applied to a composition fora solo instrument 
accompanied by full orchestra, as opposed U> 
a sonata, in which the aoloist is unaccom- 
panied by other instruments, or only sup- 
ported by the pianoforte. In earlier times 
the term had a much wider application. 

" The full concerto swells opou yuur ear.” 

Cotoper : Progress of Error. 

t con-ges-si-ble, a. [Lat. concess(us), nnd 
Eng. suff. -able.] Capable of being conceded, 
granted, or yielded. 

•• It was hullt upon one of the most concettible poetu- 
latunia In N ature." — Sterne : Trittr am Shandy, vL 167. 

con-cose'-Ion (ss as sh), *. [Fr. concession ; 
Lat. concessio , from concessus, pa. par. of cotv- 
cedo = to yield.] [Concede.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of conceding, granting, or yield- 
ing in reply to a request or demand. 

2. Anything conceded, granted, or yielded 
in reply to a request or demand. 

•' So ended, and for ever, the hope that the Church 
of England might be induced to make some concession 
to the scruples of the uoucouforinista."— Macaulay: 
Hitt Eng., ch. xlv. 

3. Spec.: A privilege or right granted by 
any government for the carrying out of any 
public works, or by a patentee for the use of 
his invention. 

*• Condition* for the colonies end for foreign coun- 
tries of the valuable patent rights under both of these 
systems, . . .“ — Daily 7'elegraph, Nov. 3rd, 188L 

B. Technically: 

1. Her. (Arms of Concession or Augmentation 
of Honour): [Augmentation]. 

2. Logic: The granting, yielding, or admit- 
ting of a point. 

•'This is therefore * concetsion, that he doth in hi* 
own conscience believe the Scriptures to be sufficient! 5 
plain, at least in all necessary points, eveu to ordinar) 
understandings."— Sharpe, voL vii., ser. 4. 

con-gess’-ldn-aire (ss as sh), s. [Ft. con- 
cessiomuxire.] One who receives or holds a 
concession for the construction of public 
works, &c. 

* con- 9 ess'-ion-a-ry (ss as sh), a. [Fr. 

coRccsswnnaire.] Granted as a concession or 
Indulgence ; conceded. 

t con-gess'-Ioner (ss as sh), s. [Fr. con- 
cession na ire.] One desirous of obtaining a 
concession for the construction of public 
works, &c. 

"The concesrioner, bo far. has had three aepamte 
bodies of men to bribe .” — Coil temp. Review, March, 
1880. ix 387. 

* conH^ess'-ion-Ist (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 
concession ; -tsf.] One who concedes or grants 
a concession. 

*• How, then, may this be effected ? By conciliation, 
exclaim* the whole host of coulederated conccttion- 
i*<*.”— Southey : Quart. Rev., voL xxxviil., p. W3. 

* Con- 9 es-sive, a. [Lat. concessivus, from 
cortc«ssu 3 , pa. par. of concedo = to concede, to 
yield.] Conceding ; implying concession. 

* con-ces’-sive-ly, adv. [Eng. concessive ; 

. ly .] By way of concession or yielding. 

* con- 9 es'-sor-y, a. [As from a Lat con- 
cessorius, from conccssus, pa. par. of concedo = 
to concede, to yield.] Permissive. 

"These laws are not prohibitive, but conceuory.'— 
Jeremy Taylor: Ductor Dubitantium. i». 8L {Latham. J 

* con- 9 et©', s. [Conceit.] 

f con-get ’-tism, s. [Eng. concede); -ism.] 
The use of conceits or affected phrases. 

*• II mere cancettitm be a part of poetry. Quarles U 
as great a i»oet as Cowley or George Herbert, —Kmgt- 
ley : Mitcell., li. 12». 

* con-get'-to (pi. con-get’-ti) (9 as gh). s. 
[ltal.] A conceit, a quaintness ; an affected 
phrase. 

"The shepherds have their concetti and their anti- 
theses."— Ld. Chesterfield. 

c 6 n-ge-vei'-ba,s. [Native name Latinised (7). ] 
Dot. : A genus of plants, order Euphor- 
biaceje. tribe Acalyp he «?- The seeds of Con- 
ccveiba guianensis are said to be delicious. 

• con-ceyffe, v.t. [Conceive.] 


tate, fat. fare, amidst, f'hat, fall, father ; we, wot, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine , 
or. wore, wolf, work, \*hd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full : try, Sinrian. se. ce - e. ev - a. uu 
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* con-coyt-ate, s. [A corruption from con- 
ception (q.v.).] Conception, conceiving. 

"Thl* U the #ext luonetbu of hyr c onctytate*— 
Taumelty Mytt., p. 74. 

* con ceyte, s. [Conceit.] 

"Conoeyt*. Concept itt” — Prompt, Port. 

* con-ceyvo, v.t. [Conceive.] 

* con-ceyv-ynge, s. [Conceivino.] 

" Conceyvynge. Cuncvptio."— Prompt. Port. 

cohch, s. [Fr. con- 

gut ; Prov. cowca, 
concha ; Sp. & I til. 
conm ; Port & Lat. 
concha ; Gr. Koyxy 
(kongcke); Sansc. 
caaAJra.] [Conciia.) 

I. Ordinary Lan- 
guage : 

1. lit: A marine 
Shell. 

(1) Bivalve : 

(a) In a general TRIT0N BL0WIN0 C0NCIL 

erase ; 

Ho fumlnhes her closet first, And flit* 

Tho crowded shelve* with mritie* of ■lull* : 

Adds orloat pearls, which froio the conch* ha drew." 

Dry den : Fable*. 

(&) Spec . : Strambus gigas, 

(2) Univalve. 

2. Fig. : A nickname for an Inhabitant of 
the Bahama islands, or some other West Indian 
Islands, In allusic*' to the abundance of conch 
shells there, (pgitvie.) 

II. Arck. : [Concha.] 

con' cha, s. [Lat. conc/ia=a ahcll-flah, a 
cockle, spec, a pearl-oyster (both of theae are 
bivalve) ; the shell of a anail, or of the Triton's 
trumpet of that form (these are univalve). 
But the Gr. «oyxTj (kanchc) = a mussel or 
cockle, la limited to bivalves. Cognate with 
Lat. cochlea (q. v.).] 

1. Anal.: The largest and deepest concavity 
In the external ear. It Is situated a little 
below the centre of the organ ; surrounds the 
entrance to the external auditory passage, and 
is divided at its upper and anterior part by 
a bridge, which is the beginning of the helix. 
(Quoin.) 

2. Arch.: A term for the concave ribless 
surface of a vault ; the dome of an apse ; an 
apse. 

* Cori cha'-^o-ro, s. pi. [Lat. concha, and 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -acece.) 

Zool.: In Do Blainville's arrangement a 
family of Molluscs, comprehending among 
other genera Card ium, Douax, Tellina, Mactra, 
&c. The first, third, and fourth of these are 
now tha types of distinct families, and Donax 
Is ranked under the Tellinidte. Tbe term 
Coiichaceib la, therefore, uo longer required, 
and hna ceased to be used. 

cSnch l-col-i -te^i, s. pi. [Lat. concha — a 
shell ; colo = to abide or dwell ; and suff. -ites 
(Palwont.).*] 

Paliront. : A genus of Annelids, order Tubi- 
cola. They are found on Silurian shells. 

concli'-i-fcr, s. [Lat concha = a couch, and 
fero = to hear.] 

Zoology : 

1. Sing. : A mollusc of the class Conchi- 
fera (q.v.). 

•‘Conchi/ert fure] nhctMVih ; usually restricted to 
thono with blviuve alivlls .” — Qtenii Comp. A nat., gloii*. 

2. PI. : Tha English designation of the class 
Conehifera (q.v.). 

conch-if'-or-a, s. [Lnt. concha = a conch, 
i connective, and ft ro = to Ix-nr.) 

I. Zool. : Lamarck's designation now gene- 
rally adopted for tho great class of Moliusca 
containing tho species which possess ordinary 
bivalve shells. Cuvier arranged the Conch i* 
feia with Salpo and other naked molluscs into 
n class Acepnnla— f.e., Headless Animals— so 
called because they have no apparent head, 
but n mere mouth enneealed in the bottom or 
between tlu> folds of their mantle. He placed 
them in an order Acrplmin Testacon, distin- 
guishing their shelle.ss associates ns Acephnla 
Nnda. From their possessing four branchial 
lamella* nr lenllets, Do Blainville culled them 
Lnmellihranchista, a name still much in 
use; It Is tho designation Professor Huxley 


retains for the class. Their body Is included 
within a mantle or pallium, formed by a pro- 
longation of the dorsal integuments ; there is 
a well-developed heart, generally with two 
auricles and one ventricle, or with one or each 
or even two of each. Some have a conspicu- 
ous foot. They have bivalve shells of tho 
normal type, which as a rnlo have the right 
and left valves nearly of the same size ami 
shape, and both more or less inequilateral, 
tho anterior being much shorter than the pos- 
terior side. This distinguishes them from the 
Brachiopoda, in which the bivalve ehalls are 
as a rule unequal in aize, but each singly equi- 
lateral. [BRAcmoporM.] The valves of a 
Conchifer are bound together by an elastic 
ligament, and ara jointed by a hinge furnished 
with interlocking teeth. Near each hinga ia 
an umbo, i.e., a doss or beak, which was the 
point whence the growth of the shell origi- 
nally took place. Tho length of a valve is 
measured from tho anterior to the posterior 
aide, its breadth from the dorsal margin to 
the base, its thickness from the centre of the 
closed valves. Bivalve shells are said to bo 
shut when the valves fit exactly, and gaping 
when they cannot be completely shut; the 
outer aide haa often ribs radiating from the 
umbo to the margin or concentric ridges. 
Inside the margin of the abcll nn which the 
ligament and teeth are situated is the 
hinge-line. The adductor muscles, the foot 
and byssus, the siphons, and the mantle, all 
leave muacular impressions. 

2. Paln'ont. : Fossil bivalves are found in 
most sedimentary rocks. They are somewhat 
rare in the earlier formations, but go on to 
increase through the Secondary and Tertiary 
Periods, reaching their maximum In the 
present aeas. They are seven times more 
numerous in the Newer Tertiary than in the 
oldest geological systems. (S. P . Woodward.) 

c6ri-chIf~er-0U8, a. [Lat. concha (q.v.), i 
connective, fero — to bear, and Eng. adj. autf. 
-ous.] Bearing a shell. (Pen. CyclT) 

con' -Chi-form, a. (Lat. concha (q.v.), and 
forma = form, shape.) 

Bot. : Shaped like a single valve of a bivalve 
shell. (Treat, of Bot.) 

t con-chiT-i-oiis, a. (Conch ylious.J 

con'-chin-ine, s. [An alteration in the rela- 
tive positions of the letters constituting tha 
word Cinchonine (q.v.).] 

Chcm. : Also called Quinidine, C20II24N2O2, 
an organic base isomeric with quinine, occur- 
ring in cinchoim-bark. It crystallises in bitter 
colourless prisms, soluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid, the aolution showing blue fluorescence, 
and its alcoholic solution givinga green colour 
with chlorine water and ammonia. 

conch '-1-6-1 in, s. [Gr. xoyxioy (kongchion), 
dim. of icoyxtj (kongcke) = & muscle or a cockle ; 
l euphonic, and sutf. - in (Chcm.).J 
Chcm. : An organic substance obtained from 
shells of molluscs by removing the calcium 
carbonate with hydrochloric acid. It is in- 
soluble in water, and does not form gelatine 
when boiled with water. It contains 50 per 
cent, of carbon, 6 of hydrogen, and about 16 
per cent, of nitrogen. By long boiling with 
dilute aulpburic ncid It yields leucin. 

*cohch’-itc, s. [Fr. conchitc ; Gr. Koyxij 
(Icongche) = a conch (q.v.), nnd sufT. -itc 
( Pultront .) (q.v.).] A fossil “conch,” or 
similar shell. (Conch.) The modern palaeon- 
tologist does not need the term ; he attempts, 
generally with success, to ascertain the genus 
and species of any fossil shell he may find, 
or, if it is new to science, gives it a name. 

conch-it'-ic, «. [Eng. roucfc(t(r); -ic.) Com- 
posed of or largely containing shells. 

conch-o-dor'-ma, s. [Gr. xoyxn (kongche)- 

a niUNsrl or a cockle, mid Bipua (derma) = skin.) 

Zool.: A genus of Cinipcds, family Lcpa- 
did.e. Conchodcrma aurita of Bar win, lepos 
aurita of Linimns, is common in nil sens, nml 
is frequently inct with on t ho bottom of ships 
returning to this country from abroad. 

COhch-CO -51-a. 8 . [Gr. Koy.yj (kongr hr- ) - n 
muscle or cockle ; o7*os (oihos) — a house, and 
Lai. neut. pi adj. suff. -iu.J 
Z00L : A genus of Kntomost means, tho 
typical nnd only known one of the family 
Cnneh<eeiiidn» (q v.). CVme/itrcio obtusata is 
found in Shetland. (Griffith if llcnfrnj.) 



conch 00-51 -I dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. conch- 
cccia , and fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Eotomostracana, order 
Oatracoda. Tbe inferior antennae are two- 
brauched ; with one of the branches rudiment- 
ary, nnd immovable feet two pairs ; posterior 
ones rudimentary ; eyea none. [Conchcecia.J 
(Griffith & Hcnfrey.) 

conch -old, $. [Ger., Fr., & Port conchoide ; 
Gr. Koyxoeifijj* (kongchoeides) — of the mussel 
kind : *oyx>j (kongchc) = a shell ; aad cISo* 
(eidas) = form.) 

Geom. : A curve discovered by Nicomedesio 
Ihe second century a.d., and used by him for 
the finding of two mean proportionals. If 
a straight line always passes through a fixed 
point o, and a point q, fixed into the revolv- 
ing line, ahvaya moves along the line a n, then 
any point p in the revolving line always at tha 
same distance from q will trace out a conchoid. 
And, aincc the length q p can in any position 
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of the revolving line be measured either 
towards or from o, it ia evident that, corre- 
sponding to any given length assigned to q p, 
two conchoids can be described, one above 
and the other below the line a b. These are 
known as the superior and inferior conchoids. 
Moreover, with a given point o and a given 
straight line a b, auy number of pairs of 
different conchoids can be described by vary 
ing the length q p. Moreover, the shapes ot 
all such curves will vary according to the 
length of q p. Thus, if q p is less than tbe 
perpendicular from o on a b, the shape is as 
given in the adjoining figure, and the Isolated 
point o is also a point on tbe curve. 

corich-oi-dal, a. [Eng. conchoid; -«Z] 

Min. : Presenting a surface more or less 
like the surface of a shell. Used of the frac- 
ture of minerals when they so break as to 
present on one fragment n concave surface 
like that of the interior of a bivalve shell, and 
on the other a convex one, like its exterior. 
There are varieties of it — viz., imperfectly, 
and again perfectly, large, small, and flat 
conchoidaL (Phillips.) 

conch-o log'-l-col, a. [Gr. k 6 v \ tj (fcongcte)= 
a shell-fish ; Aoyos (logos) = a discourse ; aad 
Eng. suff. - icol (q.v.).] Relating to or in any 
way cnnuectcd with conchology. 

conch-oT-o-gist, s. [Eng. concholog(y) ; -wf.) 

]. Ord. Lang. : Oue who studies or is versed 
in conchology. «* 

2. Z00L : A name given to the carrier shells, 
from t heir often attaching shells to the margins 
of their w horls as they grow. (Ogilvie.) 

conch 61 -C 7 -gy, *■ [Or- *°yxv {kongche) = a 
muscle or cockle, and Aoyos (/o^o.O — a dis- 
course.) The science of shells. Two well- 
marked stages in its development are trace- 
aide. At first shells were studied without 
any reference to the animals of which they 
constituted tho hard framework or skeh ton. 
Subsequently the study took a wider scope, 
and for the first titne became worthy of being 
called a science, when tho animals and their 
shells were viewed as parts of one common 
whole. When shells were looked upon ns 
little more than ornamental objects, those who 
studied conc hology were not generally of a 
high order of intellect ; but since tho rise of 
geology and the discovery that of all fossils 
shells are able to furnish the most definite 
information regarding tho several strata, and 
consequently regarding tho history or bygone 
time.sdontiilc minds of the very first class have 
given keen attention to shells. Some of these 
belonging to land animals, others to those 
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inhabiting fresh water, and the great majority 
to those which are marine, the foasil shells in 
a stratum constantly enable the geologist to 
ascertain whether a stratum is the remains of 
a land surface, or a deposit from fresh water, 
or the bed of a aea. Particular genera and 
apecies flourish at certain fixed depths, and 
when the geologist finds analogous fossil 
shells, he is able, startling as it mny appear, 
within certain limits to sound the depths at 
particular spots of a prime vnl and now long 
departed sea. 

When ahella, and shells alone, were studied, 
conchology was a not unsuitable name, except 
that the termination -ology suggested that the 
investigation was more scientific than in most 
cases it really was. When the animals came 
to be carefuily examined, M. de Blainrille 
proposed for this deeper study the name 
Malacozoology— i.e., the study of the softer 
animals— viz., Molluscs ; this has been since 
abbreviated into Malacology. As each of the 
terms Conchology and Malacology refers to 
only half the inquiry, we have avoided both, 
and, unless in exceptional cases, described 
Molluscs and their shells under the heading 
Zoology. 

tconch om'-et-er, s. [Gr. * 6 yxy (kongche) 
=. . . a shell, and perpov (mrtron) = a mea- 
sure.] An instrument for measuring shells. 


* conch-ons, s. [Conscience.) (Halliwell.) 

conch-o-spir -al, a* [Eng. conch , o con- 
nective, and spiral) Spiral as a univalve 
shell. 

conch -us, s. [Gr. Koyxn (kongohe).] [Conch.] 

Anatomy: 

1. The cranium. 

2. The cavity or socket of the eye. 

t conch -yl-a-96 - ous, conch -yl -i - a - 
9e-ous, a. [From Lat. conchylium ; Gr. 
«oyyvAtoi' (fcongc/iuZion) = (1) a mussel or 
cockle, (2) any bivalve shell ; diniin. of xrfyxvAg 
(kongchule) =. the shell called murex (q.v.).J 
Pertaining to shells, resembling shells. 

t cohoh-yl i ol - 6 -gist, s. [Fr. conchyliolo- 
giste.) The aame aa Concholochst (q.v.). 


f cohch-yl l-ol'-o-gy, s. [Fr. conchy liologie.) 
The aame as Concholoov (q.v.). 

cohch-yl- l-om'-e -try, s. [Gr. •coyxvAioi' 
(kongchulion) [Conchyliaceous] ; and perpov 
(mHron) - a measure.] The measurement of 
shells, and specially oi their curves. 


t cohch-yl-i-ous, t c 5 hch-il-i-ous, a. 

[From Lat. conchylium; Gr. «oyyvAto»/ (konq- 
chulion ), and Eng. suff. -ous.] Pertaining to 
shells. (Smart.) 


con- 9 l-a-tor, s. [Ital. conciatore , from con- 
dare = to adjust, to regulate, from Lat com- 
tus — neat, pa. par. of como — to dresa, to 
comb ; Low Lat condo = (1) to adorn, (2) to 
adjust accounts.] 

Glass-making : The person who weigha and 
proportions the salt on ashes and sand, and 
who works and tempers them. (Webster.) 

Coh-91-erge, 8 . [Pr. , from 0. Fr. converge, 
from Low Lat. consergius : said to be con — 
cum = with, together ; cerco, circo = to go 
round, from circum — rouod.] [Search.] 

* 1. A keeper or governor of a fortress or 
castle. 

2. A porter, a door-keeper, a janitor. 

" He la known and re-known by the concierges, by 
the judges, by the greater part of the senate, . . 

Sir 6. Buck ■ Hitt, of Rich 7/1.. p. 99. 


# con-9iT-f-a-ble, a. [Lat. condliabilis.] 
Capable of being reconciled or accorded with 
anything. 

"Nor doth he put away adulterously who complains 
of causes rooted in Immutable uature, utter unfitness, 
ntter diseonformity, not canciliable. because not to be 
amended without a miracle .”— Hilton : Tetrachordon . 


con 91I -i-a-blc, * con-9 ll'-I-a-bule, s - 

[Fr. amciliabule : Lat. conctZiahufum, from 
concilium == : an assembly.] [Council.] A 
amall or private religious meeting, a conven- 
ticle. 


"Some bare sought the truth in the conventic 
and conciliahl-s of hereticks and sectaries . . . 
Bacon : Of Controv . of the Ch. of Engl awl. 


con 91I -l-ar, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
conciliaris , from concilium — a council, a 


meeting.] Relating or pertaiuiug to a council 
or meeting. 

"In effect the emperor was preaideut, though not aa 
a Judge in spiritual matter*, yet as an orderer of the 
conciliar transactions."— /arrow : Of the Pope's Su- 
premacy. 

* Con~9U'-l-ar-ly, adv. [Eng. condliar ; - ly .] 
By or in accordance with a council. (Barrow.) 

# con-^fl -l-ar-y, a. [Eng. condliar; - y .] 
Pertainiag to or issued by a council or general 
assembly. 

" By their authority the conciliary definitions pass'd 
into law. "-Weremy Taylor: Ouctor DnbUantium, lL 
205. 

con-911' -1 -ate, v.t. [Lat. conciliatus, pa. 
par. of concilio = to reconcile, to conciliate, 
ironi condlium = an assembly, a union.] 
[Council.] 

* 1, To assure, confirm, or make stronger. 

" It is not iong agoo seuce some klages gaue their 
daughters to forein klnges in maryage to conciliate 
amitie, . . .“—Joye: Exposicion of Daniel, c. 1L 

2. To win or gain over to one’s side from a 
state of hostility or indifference ; to win the 
regard or goodwill of. 

" Her affability bad conciliated many who had been 
repelled by bis freezing icoks and short answers.**— 
Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xxi. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between conci- 
liate and reconcile: “ Condi iate and reconcile 
are both employed in the sense of uniting 
men’s affections, but under differeut circum- 
stances. The conciliator gets the good will 
and affections for himself ; the recondhr 
unites the affections of two persona to each 
other. The conciliator may either gain new 
affections, or regain those which are lost ; the 
reconciler always renews affections which have 
been once lost. The best means of conciliat- 
ing esteem is by recondling all that are at 
variance. Conciliate is mostly employed for 
men in public stations ; reconcile is indif- 
ferently employed for those in public or pri- 
vate stations. Men in power have sometimes 
the happy opportunity of conciliating the 
good will of those who are most averse to 
their authority, and thus reconciling them to 
measures which would otherwise be odious. 
Kindness and condescension serve to cond- 
liate; a friendly influence, or a well-timed 
exercise of authority, is often successfully 
exerted in reconciling ." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

con-*9ll'-i-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Conciliate. 
v.) 

con-911 -l-at-mg, pr. par., a., & *. [Conci- 
liate, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Gaining over to one’s side ; 
winning, conciliatory, of engaging manners. 

". . .^the more pliant and conciliating method of 
Cicero.” — Hurd: On Sincerity in the Commercial 

World, dial L 

C. vis subst. : The act of gaining over to 
one’s side ; conciliation. 

cdn-911-I-a-tion, s. [Lat. co7ici/wrtio, from 
coTicilio = to conciliate.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of conciliating or gaining over to 
harmony or goodwill ; reconciliation. 

"... conciliation of some good between our said 
good brother ami the French king.**— Strype : Memo- 
rial* : Queen Mary, an. 1S53. 

2. The state of being conci hated or recon- 
ciled. 

" The bouse has fjone farther ; it has declared conci- 
liation admissible, previous to any submission on the 
part of America. — Burke : On Conciliation with 
America. 

n. Law: By an Act passed on 15th August, 
K67, Councils of Conciliation, to adjust differ- 
ences hetween masters and their workmen, 
may be established hy license of the Secretary 
of State. (Haydn.) 

t con-911 -I-a-tive, a. [Eng. condlia(te); 
- ive .] Tending to or having the power or 
property of conciliating ; conciliatory. (Cou- 
rtage.) 

con-9 iT-i-a-t dr, [Eat., from concilio = to 

conciliate, to reconcile.) 

1. One who conciliates or makes peace be- 
tween parties. 

" He thought it would be hi* great honour to be the 
conciliator of Christendom.”— Bishop Backet: Life of 
Archbishop Williams, pt. L. p. 103. 

2. One who reconciles matters at variance 
or discrepancy. 


con-911 -i-a-tor-y*, a. [ Eug. conciliator ; - y.j 
Tending to or haring the effect of conciliating ; 
friendly, reconciling. 

" Eveu Howe thought It advisable to hold concilia 
tory bui gunge ." — Ma ca ubiy : Hist, Eng., ch. xzv. 

* con~9in'-nate, a. [Lat. concinnalus, pa. 
par. of concinno = to make neat ; concinnti«= 
neat.] Neat, elegant, apt. 

"... a raanue of ripe iudgemeut la electlnge and 
cbosynge conrfmmfo termes, aud apte and elouneote 
woordes.”— Hall : Henry 17/., tux. &. 

4 con-9m'-nate, v.t. [Concinnate, a.) T<> 
refine, to mix properly. 

" Cato settoth down a receit to trim and concinnate 
wine . . ."—Holland: Plinie, bk. xiv., ch. 20. 

* cSn-9in-na‘-tIon, s. [Lat. concinnatio = a 
makiog neat ; concinm^s = neat.) A making 
neat, decent, or perfect. 

"... the building, conci nn at ion, and perfecting oi 
the saints." — Bishop Reynolds : On the Passions, p. 77. 

* con'-^mno, a. [Lat, concinniw.) Neat, ele- 
gant, becoming. 

" Beauty consists In a iweet variety of colour*, and 
in a concinne disposition of different part*."— Adam* : 
Works. L aoa 

con tain '-xu-tjr, * 0611-9111 -rn-tie, s. [Lat. 

concinrutas = neatness, from concinntts — 
neat.) Neatness, fitness, harmony of parts. 
Used-— 

1. Of speech , language , £c.: 

" Ciocro. who supposed figures to be named of the 
Grecian schemates, called them concinnitie. that is. 
properneas, eptuess. featness, also conformation*, 
formes, and fashion*; comprising all ornament* of 
speech under one name.** — Peacham : Garden of Elo- 
quence. hk. L (1577J. 

2. Of a building ; 

“The college call'd Amarodoch in Fez— which has 
been so amply celebrated for tbo concinnity of its 
building.*'—/,. Addison: Western Barbary, p. 138. 

* con-9111 -nous, a. [Lat. concinnus = neat.) 
Neat, becoming, agreeable, pleasant. 

* con ^ion, * con-91-oun, s. [Lat. condo : 
con — cum = with, together ; cieo = to call, 
to aummoo.] 

1. A raeetiog, an assemhly, a convocation. 

"In public condors and in writing sealed. "—Fore, 
Ac. : Acts, p. 272. 

2. An address made to an assembly. 

" He commandit baith the pepiil to compere to his 
concioun."— Belle? id. : T. Lie., p, 60. 

* con'-9ion-ar-y, a. [Lat. concionarius.) The 
same as Conctonatory (q.v.). 

* con -91 on ate, v.i. [Lat concionatus, pa. 
par. of concionor .] To preach, 

* con-clon-a-tive, a. [Eng. concionat(e) ; 
-ive.] Of or pertaining to preaching. 

c on - 91-0 -na- tor, s. [Lat. = a haranguer of 
the people, a demagogue, an agitator.) 

1. A preacher, 

2. A common councilman, a freeman. 
(Wharton.) 

o5n'-91-6n-a-tor-y, a. [Lat. concionatorius, 
contionatorius.) Used in public assemblies or 
at preachings. 

"... their concianatory invectives. ^ "—Bowel. 

* con-9ip -l-ent, a. [Lat. conrijnens, pr. par. 
of concipic = to conceive.) Conceiving. 

" By puffs conci pient some in ether flit" 

J. A H. Smith : Rejected Addresses, p. 140. 

concise', a. [Fr. concis (m.), concise (f.); 
Lat. concisvs = cut short, brief, pa. par. of 
concido = to cut ahort, to abridge : con = cum 
= with, together; cccdo = to cut.) Short, 
brief, condensed, and comprehensive ; terse, 
succinct, not diffuse (used of language, style, 
<fec.). 

"... the same Spartan, calmly dressing his hair, 
and uttering his concise Jests, . . "—Macaiuay : His. 
Eng., ch. xii. 

COn-9ise'-ly, adv. [Eug. concise ; -ly.) In a 
concise manner or style ; briefly, shortly, 
succinctly, tersely. 

"Ulysses here speaks very concisely, and he may seem 
to break ahruptly into the subject. ‘—Broome : On the 
Odyssey. 

concise '-ness, s. [Eng. concise; -7i«s.) 
The quality of being concise ; brevity, terse- 
ness, succinctness. 

". . . the noble conciseness of those ancient legend* 

. . ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 


fSte, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, s6n; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ao, 00 — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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©on-^l'-^ioa, s. [Fr. k Sp. concision; Port. 
concisSo; Ital. concision* : Prov. concisio. 
From Lat. concisionem, accus. of concisio (rhet.) 
=3 the se])arating of a clause into two divi- 
sione; co n cisus = divided, pa. par. of conculo 
— to eut up, to cut to pieces, to destroy : con 
and credo = to cause to fall, to hew, to cut ; 
code = to fall.] 

t 1. 0/ style: Conciseness. 

2. Of sects, factions, or factious individuals: 

(1) Scrijdure: The rendering given both in 
the Authorised and in the Revised versions of 
the New Testament to KaTMoprjv ( katatomcn ) 
in Philip, iil. 2, a term contemptuously applied 
by St. Paul to the Judaising tcnclicra in the 
Philippian Church, who insisted on the neces- 
sity of the Christians, Jews and Gcntilca, being 
circumcised. His argument is : The circum- 
cision which they recommend you, having 
now lost its spiritual significance, I con- 
temptuously call concision— i.e., a mangling 
of the body ; we ara the trne circumcision, we 
have that of the heart and not thnt of the body. 

(2) Fig. : A contemptuous tarrn applied in 
controversy to schisms produced bv dissatis- 
fied persons in the Church. (South.) 

*oon-9t-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. concitatio , from 
concito — to disturb : con. = cum = with, to- 
gether ; dto = tn stir*] The act of atirring 
up, exciting, or setting in motion. (Browne.) 

* con ^ite, v.t. [Lat. concito — to disturb, to 
stir up.] To disturb, to stir up, to excite or 
set ia motion. (Cotgrave.) 

* con-91-ted, pa. par. or a. [Concite.] 

* con-91' ting, pr. par., a., k s. [Concite.] 

A. & B. As j rr. par . dt particip , adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of disturbing, atirring 
up, or setting in motion ; coucitatiou. 

•c6n 9it'-i-zen, s. [Pref. con and citizen 
(q.v.). In Fr. concifoi/en.] A fellow-citizen. 

" For what It It to me by whom I suffer evil of one 
wnl the Mine kind* nnd degree. whether tt be by a 
neighbour, or « stranger, ora foreigner ora can-citizen.” 
—Knox : Hitt, Reformation ; Pref. 

* cdn-cla-ma'-tlon, *. [Lat. conclamatio, 
from conclumo = to cry out.] The act of 
ahouting together ; a united or general out- 
cry or ahout. 


con'-clave, s. [Fr., Sp., Port., k Ital. con- 
clave ; Prov. conclavi ; Lat. conclave — a room, 
dining-hall, cabinet, closet, atoll, or coop that 
may be locked up : con here the same as cum 
s= with, and c lavis = a key.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of plows: The cells described undor H. 

2. Of persons: 

(1) Lit. : Tho cardinals confined within such 
cells for the election of a pope. 

" It was said of a cardinal, by reason of his apparent 
likelihood to step Into St. Peters chair, that In two 
conclaves he went la pope and came out again cardinal.” 
— »S'</t/Ch : Srrm. 


(2) Fig . : A close or aecrot assembly — 

(a) Of men : 

“If busy men 

In sober concern met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living th reads should stretch 
Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole.” 

Wordtworth : Excurtion, bk.HL 
f (b) Of an imals : 


" Like wolvin before the levin flame. 

When, 'mid their howling amclave driven. 
Hath glanced the thunderbolt of heaven." 

Scott : Hoke by, v. S3. 

(c) Of the heathen gods : 


*' Forthwith n conclave of tho godhead meets. 
Where Juno I 11 tho shining senate aits." Garth. 

II. Eccles. : For the two senses in which the 
term conclave is used, aee 1. 1, 2. Pope Nico- 
laus II., in the eleventh century, and Alex- 
ander HI., In tha twelfth, having limited tho 
right of electing a pope to the college of car- 
dinals, tn 1208, nn tho death of Clement IV., 
the electors could not for nearly three years 
agree upon n successor ; and in 1271 tha urn- 
gist rates, acting on the advice of St. Boiih- 
vuiitura, locked them up till they could 
agree, which confinement made them do before 
long. Tho success of the schema led to its 
becoming a settled institution, and it atill 
continues. The appropriate place forahntting 
up tha cardinal electors is a range of smnll 
cells in tho Vatican, or somo other pontifical 
palace, though a conclave may he held else- 
where ; thus Plus VII. was elected at Venice. 
Formerly the practice was to limit the electors 


to a single dish at dinner and the same at 
aupper if they did not agree within three 
clays, and to a small allowance of bread, 
water, and wine, if the eighth day saw their 
deliberations still unfinished. Gregory XV. 
regulated the conclave by a bull issued In 
1021, and Urban VI. by one aent forth in 1625. 

con-cla -vist, s. [Fr. conclavists ; Ital. k Mod. 
Lat. conclavista.) 

Eccles . : An ecclesiastic acting as secretary 
and servaut to a cardinal, and ahut up with 
him in the same building during tha tiino that 
tho conclave continues. 

* con-clim-ate, v.t . [Pref. con , and climate 
(q.v.).l To inure or accustom to a climate ; 
to acclimatize. 

. con elude', * con -clad- en, v.t. k i. [Lat. 

conclude - to abut up together : c on = cum = 
with, together ; claudo = to abut ; Fr. con- 
clure ; Ital. conchiudere ; Sp. k Port. conWuir.] 

A- Transitive: 

I. Literally : 

1. To shut up or in, to enclose. 

“The very person of Christ therefore, for ever and 
the self-same, was only, touching bodily substance, 
concluded within the grave." — Hooker; EccIck Polity, 
hk. v., § 62. 

2. To end, to terminate, to finish, to close. 

“ Aud ichortly to conclude* *1 his wo." 

Chaucer: C. T., 1,8*0. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. To include, to comprehend, to embrace. 

“God hath concluded them all In unbelief, . . .**— 
Homan* xi. 32. 

2. To determine, to arrange, to settle. 

" Rlv. Ia It concluded be shall be protector T 

<2. Eliz. It Is determined, not concluded yet" 
Shake. tp. : Richard til., L 8. 

* 3. To oblige, to bind down. 

“ He never refused to be concluded by the authority 
of one legally summoned."— A Uerhury. 

* 4. To hinder, to obstruct. 

" Thia open thing which la befalle 

Con cludet h hlin hy euebe a way." 

Gower, L 185. 

* 5. To gather as a consequence from reason- 
ing ; to infer, to coma to a conclusion as to 
anything ; to reckon. 

. . no man can concfwMc God's love or hatred to 
any j^eraon, by any thing that befala him."— Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

* G. To refute, confute, or con vinca by argu- 
ment. 

“In all those temptations Christ concluded the 
fiend."— Foxe : Act*, Ac., p. 602. 

* 7. To prove, to demonstrate. 

"... in the ende as It ahal nppeare, he coixcludeth 
nothlnge.*'— dwell : Replle to At. Hnrdinge, p. 496. 

* 8. To decide, to consider as proved. 

" But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can bo concluded blest before be die" 

A(Uli*on ; Ovid. 

* 9. To acknowledge as true or correct, to 
admit. 

“ Reprove my allegation. If you can ; 

Or else conclude my worde effectual." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., IIL L 

10. Law: To prevent from. (IF/mrlon.) 

* B. Reflexive : To preclude, to abut out. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To finish, to make an end, to coma to a 
conclusion. 

”... and so her death conclude t.” 

Shaketp.: 1 nenry VI., ▼. 4. 

2. To leave off speaking or writing. 

% To conclude : In abort, in fine ; to lie brief. 

. and, to conclude, they are lying knave*.’’— 
Shake* p. : Much Ado, V. L 

3. To determine, to come to a decision, to 
make up one's mind. 

► *' 1 will conclude to hate her, . . .“ 

S7uxAe«/<.: CymbeL, 111. 5. 

* I. To come to a decision or determination ; 
to arrange, to decide, to agree. 

“ . . . conclude and bo agreed.” 

Shaketp. : Rich. II., L L 

H Sometimes followed by the prep. on. 

“Suffolk concluded on tho articles." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI.. 1. L 

5. To collect hy reasoning, to gather, to infer. 

“. . . tho world will conclude I had « guilty cou- 
science.*'— -tr&ufJiMof .* Hittory of John Hull. 

* G. To form an opinion or decision (with of 
or iqx>n). 

“Can w( conclude upon Luther’s Instability. » . .**— 
.4 tier bury 

For the difference l>etween to conclude and 
to close, seo Close ; for that between to conclude 
upon and to decide, see HECinE. 

Con clu’ ded, pa. par. ora. [Con'cludi:.] 


* con-clu'~den 90 , % con-clu -den^y, *. 

[Lat. concludens, pr. par. of concludo.) A 
logical deduction, consequence, or iaference; 
a coaclusiou. (Hale.) 

* con-clu'-dcnt, a. [Lat. concludens.] Involv- 
ing or containing a logical deduction, conse- 
quence, or inference ; conclusive. (Bacon.) 

* con-clu'-dcr, s. [F.ng. conclud(e); -er.] 
One who concludes, Infers, or determines. 

con-clu -ding, pr. par., a ,,k$. [Conclude ] 

A. vis pr. par.: In sense* corresponding tc 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

I. Closing, ending, final. 

• 2. Conclusive. 

** VVe'U tell when ‘tie enough. 

Or If it want* the nice concluding bont." 

King 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of finishing, ending, or bringing 
to a close. 

2. The act of arranging, determining on, or 
agreeing. 

* 3. An inference, deduction, or conse- 
quence. 

concluding line, s. A small line lead- 
ing through the centre of tha ateps of a ropa 
or Jacob’s ladder. (IFeale.) 

* con-clu'-ding-ly, adv. [Eng. concluding ; 
-ly.] Conclusively; beyond doubt or contro- 
veraion. (Digby.) 

* con-clu-Si-ble, a. [Lat. conclusus, pa. par. 
of concludo — to conclude.] Admitting of 
proof ; determinable ; capable of being in- 
ferred or demonstrated. 

** *T1b os certainly conclutible from God’s prewleno*, 
. . ."—Hammond. 

con-clu’-sion, * con-clu-ci-oun, * con- 
olu-sl-oun, * con-clu-sy-on.s. [Fr. con- 
clusion; Hal. conclusive ; Sp. conclusion, 
from Lat. coudusio, from conclusus, pa. par. 
of coac/iMio.} [Conclude.] 

L Ordiiiary Language : 

1. The end, finish, close, termination, or 
last part. 

*' A tale that in conclutitm aatth ...” 

Gower, L 23. 

“ The conclusion ehall bo crowned with your enjoy- 
ing her."— Shaketp. : Merry IKine*, 11 L 6. 

2. A final decision or determination. 

“Ways of peaceable conclu*ion there are hut theca 
two certain . . .* — Hooker. 

3. An inference or deduction ; a judgment 
or opinioiL 

“ Then doth the wit 

9uild fond conclusion* on tho&e Idle grounda" 

. Davie*. 

4. Tha consequence or result of reasoning, 
thought, or experiment. 

** If the conclutlon* arrived at In the preceding ex* 
(uuluatlonof the early Homan euuals are aound . . 
—Leunt: Cred. Early Homan Hut, (ed. 19551, ch. tlv., 
} 19, vol. II.. p. 564. 

5. A resolution, determination, or resolva. 

* 6. A problem, a question. 

" lie wolde his wltt«n pile 
To aett some coucituion, which shulde be confusion 
Unto this knight" Gouer, L 14*. 

* 7. An experiment. 

“That mother tries a merciless conclusion 
Who having two sweet bal>es. when death take* ona 
WLU slay the other, and be nurse to none.” 

Shaketp. ; Rape of Lucrece, 1.1*0. 

To try conclusions : To make experiment 
or essay or anything. 

** To try conelutUms, in the basket creep. 

And break your own neck down.* 

Shaketp. ; Hamlet, 111 . 1 

• 8. An attempt, an object. 

" Ytt schuld he fsyle of his cwirfnrionn." 

t’Auucer: C. T , 6, OIL 

• 9. Silence, quiet, peace. 

“ Your wife Octavio, with her modest eves 
Aud still conclusion, shall acquire no honour, 
Dcniurlng ujhui me." 

Shake* p. : A»t. A Cleop., IV. 11 

II. Technically : 

1. Logic: The Inferential proposition of a 
syllogism, ns compared or contrasted with the 
premises ; the consequence or inference. 

". . . It will )>e found that every eonclubon U do- 
dneed. In reality, from two other pro;>osltioua . • 
ll'hnMy ; Ixxric, bk. 1., § 2 

In conclusion : Finally, in fine. 

2. Low: 

fl) The end of a pleading, convcynnce. 
(JVTiarfon ) 


boil, p^ilt, J<fibl: cat, 90 II, chorus, chin, bench; go. from: thin, this; sin, ns; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb 

-clan, -tinn - shnn. -tlon, -sion =3 shun ; -tion, -sion = zbun. -tious, -slous -clous -abus. -ble, -die, kc. = bel, d^L 
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(2) A binding act. (irAtirfon.) 

f Crabb thus discriminates between conclu- 
sion, \i\fcrenee, and deduction: “ A conclusion 
Is full anti decisive ; an inference is partial and 
Indecisive ; a eonc/usion leaves the mind in no 
doubt or hesitation ; it puts a atop to all far- 
ther {further] reasoning : inferences are special 
conclusions from particular circumatancea ; 
they serve os links in the chain of reasoning. 
Conclusions are drawn from real facts ; infer- 
ences arc drawn from the appearances of things; 
deductions only from arguments or assertions. 
Conclusions are practical ; inferences ratiocina- 
tiva ; deductions are final. We conclude from 
a person's conduct or declarations what he 
intends to do or leave undone ; we infer from 
the appearance of the clouda. or the thickness 
of the atmosphere, that there will be a heavy 
fall of rain or snow ; we deduce from a combi- 
nation of facta, inferences, and assertions that 
& story is fabricated.*' (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* con clu'-^lon-al, a. [Eng. conclusion ; -al.] 
Concluding, final. 

" Such reparations of initiatory dedications, as well 
as amcluMontil reimrations. ape made with wine." — 
— Ho»i#r : On Lent, p. 2*8. 

con -clu -sive, a. [Fr. condnsif; Ital. k Sp. 
conclusivo , from Lat. conclusus, pa. par. of 
condudo = to conclude.] 

L Ord. Language : 

* 1. Concluding, final, at the end, forming a 
conclusion. 

’•With two <v>nefu.Tfre poems." — R. Brathvayt: 
Katun's Embassie. l6Zh [frvdci.) 

2. Decisive, final ; determining or bringing 
to a close any question, argument, or differ- 
ence ; not admitting of controversion or dis- 
pute ; unanswerable. 

. . has been clearly exhibited In the concltuive dis 
cusslou of the subject by Mr. Grot*. in his History of 
Greece."— Lend* : Cred. Early Raman But. (ed. 1855), 
ch. ix.. l S, voL 1.. p. 30L 

IL Logic: Following as a regular conse- 
quence. 

*• Those that are oot men of art. not knowing the 
true forms of syllogism, cannot know whether they 
are made in right and conclusive modes and figures. 
Locke. 

r Conclusive tvidence (Law): Evidence of 
which from its very nature the law admits of 
no controversy or contradiction. 

Conclusive presumption ; An inference or 
presumption which no proof, however strong, 
can ba admitted to contradict or invalidate. 

Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
clusive, decisive, and convincing : “It is neces- 
sary to be conclusive when we deliberate, and 
decisive when we command. What is conclu- 
sive puts an end to all diacussioo, and deter- 
mines the judgment ; what is decisive puts an 
end to all wavering, and determines the will. 
Negotiators have sometimes an interest in not 
speaking conclusively ; commanders can never 
retain their authority withont speaking deci- 
sively : conclusive when compared to convinc- 
ing is general; the latter is particular; an 
argument is convincing, a chain of reasoning 
conclusive. There may be much that is con- 
vincing, where there is nothing conclusive: a 
proof mnv be convincing of a particular cir- 
cumstance ; hut conclusive evidence will bear 
upon the main question. ” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

% For the difference between conclusive and 
final, see Final. 

con-ciu -slve-IJr, adv. {Eng. conducive: -ly.] 
In a conclusive or decisive manner, decisively, 
ananswerably. (Burke.) 

ccn-cln-sive-ness, s. [Eng. conclusive; 
-ness.] The quality of being conclusive or de- 
cisive ; decisiveness. 

. . their strength and c tmclutlveness may appear 
supererogatory Tyndall : Frag, qf Science (3rd ed.), 
Pref.. vL 

* c6n-clu'-80r-$r, a. {Aa if from a Lat. con- 
clusorius, from conclusus, pa. par. of condudo.] 
Tending to conclude ; conclusive, decisive. 

* Con-CO-ag -U-late, v.t. [Pref. con and co- 
agulate (q.v.) J To coagulate, curdle, or con- 
geal one thing with another. 

" They do but coagulate themselves, withont conco- 
ogulating with them any water ."— Boyle ; But. Firm. 

* con -oo-ig'-u -la-ted, pa. par. or a. {Con- 
go aoc late.] 

con co og'-n-La ting, pr. par., a., k s. 
[Con coagulate.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act or process of coagu- 
lating one thing with another; the atate of 
being coo coagulated. 

• con-od-Ag-n-Ia'-tion, s. [Pref. con and 
coagulation (q.v).] A coagulation of two or 
more bodies into one mass ; crystaU^riitm of 
different salts in one menstruum. 

". . . a coneon gulat ton of the ©orpusclwi of a dis- 
solved tueUl w ith those of the meurtruum, . . 
Boyle : Works, vol. hi., p. 63. 

con-coct', v.t. k i. [Lat. concoctus, pa. par. 
of concoguo ■=. (I) to boil together, (2) to think 
over : con — cum = with, together ; coquo = to 
cook. ] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Literally: 

1. To digest in the stomach, ao as to con- 
vert into nourishment. 

2. To cook, to prepare. 

3. To purify or sublime by heat or a 
chemical process. 

" Sulphurous and nitrons foam 
They found, they miugled, and «lth eubtle art 
Concocted." Milton : F. L., vL 514. 

H. Figurativdy : 

I. To digest mentally. 

2. To bear, to sustain the weight of. 

”, . . ha mi a man of a feeble stomach, unable to 
concoct any great fortune, . . ."—Hayward. 

* 3. To prepare, to provide. 

"Concoct* rich Juice, though dolugee descend." 

Grainger.* The Sugor Cane. bk. L. 

4. To ripen. 

". . . fruit* and grains are half a year In concocting, 
whereas leaves are out and perfect in a mouth."— 
Bacon. 

5. To make up, to plot or devisa, to plan, 
to invent. 

* B. Intrans, : To digest, to turn into nour- 
ishment. 

" For cold maketh appetite, hnt natural! beat* con- 
coctcth or boyleth ." — Sir T. Elyot : Caste l qf Btlth, 
bk.iL 

con-coc'-tisd* pa. par. or a. [Concoct, v. ] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses cor respion ding 
to those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Digested (lit. <t Jig.). 

2. Cooked, prepared. 

3. Made up, invented, plotted, or planned. 

* 4. Perfected. 

** Whose hjgh concocted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts." Thomson: Summer. 

con-ccc'-tcr, *. [Eng. concoct ; -er.] 

* 1. Lit. : One who prepares food; ooe of 
the organs of digestion by which food is con- 
verted into nourishment. 

2. Fig. : One who coococta any plan, idea, 
or scheme ; a planner, plotter, or inventor. 

“. . . this private concecter of m&Iecontent, . . ." — 
Milton : An Apol.Jor Smsctymnuus. 

* con-coc'-tl-ble, a. [Eng. concoct; -able.] 
Capable of digestion, digestible. 

con-coc'-tfng, pr. par., a., & s. [Concoct.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. Lit. : The act of digesting, concoction. 
2. Fig. : The act of planning, plotting, or 

inventing ; concoction. 

con-cdc’-tlon, s. [Fr. concoction ; Lat. con - 
coctio, from concoctus, pa. par. of concoquo.] 
[Concoct.] 

1. Literally: 

* 1. The act of digesting ; digestion in the 
stomach. 

" Again, as to the motions corporal, withtn the ln- 
closnres of bodies, whereby the effects, which were 
mentioned before, pass between the spirits and the 
tangible parts, which are ^refaction, coUiquation, con- 
coction, maturation, etc., they are Dot at all handled." 
— Bacon : Works (ed. 1765), voL L } Bat. Hist., cent L, 
i 03, ppi 162-A 

2. Maturation, ripening ; a bringing to per- 
fection or maturity. 

“This hard rolling is between r^nooerfon and a 
simple maturation .'’ — Bacon : Bat. But. 

IL Figuratively : 

]. The act of making np or preparing a com- 
pound body or preparation. 

2. A compound or preparation. 

* 3. Mental digestion ; meditation on rumi- 
nation. 

4. The act of inventing, plotting, or planning. 


* 5. A plan, plot, design, or conception. 

“Tliis was an errotir In the first concoction, and 
therefore never to be mended lu the second or the 
third ."— Dry den : Pref. to CEdipus, 

* Con-c5c'-tIvc, a. [Eng. concoct ; -ive,] 

1. Having the power or quality of concoct- 
ing ; digestive. 

” With keen despatch 
Of real hunger, and concoct < c heat 
To trail b u le, ucn t iatc. " Milton : P. L., ▼. 437 

2. Ripening or tending to ripen or mature. 

con-col'-dr-oiis, a. [Lat. concolor , and Eng. 
suff. -otts.] Of the same or similar colour. 

" Disc of thorax and elytral humeri concolorousf— 
fratu. Amer. Philos. Soc H 1873. voL xliL, p. 3S. 

con-col -our, a. [Lat. concolor, from con = 
cum, = with, together; aud color = & colour; 
ltal. concolore.] Of one or the same colour; 
withont variety of colour ; self-coloured, not 
marked with a different colour. 

"In roncolour animals, and such as are confined 
unto the same colour, we me-tsure not their l>c-uiiy 
thereby : for 4f a crow or blackbird grow white we 
account it more pretty."— Browne. 

concom-i-tai^e, con-com-I-tan-^y, 

s. [Fr. concomitance ; Lat. concomitantia, 
neut. pi. pr. par. of concomito — to attend, to 
accompany : eon = cum = with ; comito — to 
attend, to accompany,: comes — a companion.] 

L Ord . Lang. : An accompaniment or asso- 
ciation ; the act or atate of accompanying or 
being concomitaot. 

IL Technically : 

1. Thcol. : The doctrine of concomitance 
holds that Christ'a body exista entire under 
each element. 

2. Logic: A collateral argumeat 

"To argue from a conoomltancy to a causality, It not 
Infallibly conclusive." — tilanviUq: Scepsis. 

* ccn-ccm-l-ta'-ne-ous, a. [Eng. coruxmi- 
tan(t); -ecus.] The same as Concomitant 
( q.v.). 

con-com-i-tant, a. & a. [Fr. concomitant , 
trorn Lat cou«wiitoJL5, pr. par. of concomitor.) 

A- As adj. : Accompanying or associated 
with ; existing in conjunction with, concur- 
rent. 

H It ha* pleased our wise Creator to annex to several 
objects, as also to several of our thoughts, a conoomi- 
tant pleasure . . .” — Locke. 

B. As subst. : One who or that which accom- 
panies or ia associated or connected with an- 
other. 

* 1, 0/ persons : A ’'ompanion, ao associate. 

"He made him tne chlel concomitant of hi* heir 
apparent, . . Keligutce Wottoniancp, p. 212. 

2. Of things: 

. . the inseparable concomitant of prosperity aud 
glory.’'— Maoaukiy : Mist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* con-^om'-l-tant-ly, adv. [Eng. concomi- 
tant; -ly. J In comjkany or aM>iH-Lation with 
othera ; concurrently. (Walpole.) 

* cdn-com-l-tatc, v.t [Lat. concomitatus, 
pa. par. of concomitor = to attend, to accom- 
pany : con = cum = with ; comes =■ a com- 
panion.] To attend on, to accompany, to be 
connected or associated with. 

’’This simple hloody spectatioa of the lungs, 1s 
differenced from that whicn concern it ales a pleurisy." 
— Harvey : On Consumption. 

* con com-f-ta' tlon, s. [Lat. concomitatus, 
pa. par. of concomitor .] 

Theol.: The same as Concomitance, II. l 
(q-v.)- 

con -cord, * cori-corde, *. [Fr. concords ; 
Sp. k ltal. concordia, from Lat. concord ia : con 
- cum = with, together ; cor (gen. cordis) = 
the heart, the mind.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Agreement, harmony, accord, peace, or 
union. 

” Jlethlnks that there abides in thee 
Some concord with humanity." 

WordsworVi : To the Daisy, No 2. 

2. A treaty, peace, or league between 
nation a ; a compact or covenant. 

••It appeareth by the concord mado between Henry 
and Roderick the Irish king.” — Davies: On Ireland. 

3. Harmony, consonance. [11. 3.] 

” Concord of sweet sounds." 

Shakes p. ; Mer. qf Ten., v. 1. 

IL Technically: 

1. Crawi . : The agreement of one word with 
another, as of a verb with its subject Jo per- 
son and number ; of an adjective with its 
noun in gender, number, and case. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p8t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, rmite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e; ey— a. qu l;w 
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" Have those who have writ about declensions, con* 
0 ords, »ml syntaxes, lust their labour t"— LocAe. 

* 2. Old Law : 

(1) An agreement made between two or 
more persona noon a trespass committed, by 
way of satisfaction for the damage done. 

(2) An agreement hetween the parties to a 
fine of land, in reference to the manner in 
which It should pass. [Fine.] ( Burrill .) 

“ llonce. as I take it. the concord is called a flue 
levied."— A'orth : L{ft of Ld. Guilford, 1. 204. 

3. Music: A combination of notes which 
requires no further combination following it 
or preceding it to mako it satisfactory to the 
ear. The concords ere perfect fifths, perfect 
fourths, major snd minor thirds, and major 
aud minor sixths, and such combinations of 
them with the octave and one another as do 
not entail other intervals. {Grove.) 

U Crabh thus discriminates between con- 
cord and harmony: “ Concord is generally em*’ 
ployed for the union of wills and affections : 
harmony respects the aptitude of minds to 
coalesce. There mny be concord without har- 
mony, end harmony without concord. Persons 
may live in concord who are at a distance from 
each other : but harmony is mostly employed 
for those who are in close connexion, and 
obliged to co-operate.'* ( CraJbb : Eng. Synon.) 

• oon-corcT, v.t . & i. (Concord, a.] 

A. Trans . ; To reconcile, nrrange, or set 
it one ; to bring into harmony or accord. 

"The French agenta piled It to concord conditions 
for the royal marriage."— Backet : Life of 1 I'Uliams, 
L. p. 211 

B. Intrant. : To agree ; to be in harmony 
or accord. 

", . . many of their old friends and associates, ready 
to concord with them in Any deape rat* measure."— 
Lord Clarendon s Life, IL 109. 

cim-cord -a-ble, a. [Lat. concordabilis , 
from concora = accordant, in harmony.] 

1, Accordant, agreeing; in accordance or 
agreement 

“For In ervnike of time Ago 
I fynde a tale concordat*." 

(fencer : Confesrio A mantis, hk. 1L 

2. Harmonious, peaceful, quiet. 

* con cord -a-bly, cufv. [Eng. concordat); 
-ly.) In concord, harmony, or agreement; 
agreeably. 

. . that religion, which they do both concordably 
teach, . . .''—Rogers: On the 99 Articles (tC2»l ; Ded. 

c8n cord-nruje, * con cord'-auz^e, a. 

[Vv . concordance ; Sp. & Port, concordancia ; 
ltil. c oncordanza; Low I,at. concordantia, from 
Class. Lat. concordant, pr. par. of ooncordo = 
to be of one miud, to agree together, to har- 
monize : con = together, and cor (gen. cordis) 
— the heart.] 

* I. On J. : Agreement, 

1, Followed by with. 

•*. . . this letter being such a concordance with 
those Instructions, . . .”—Stry}>«: Memorial t, an. 1609. 

2, Followed by of. 

"... their reigns Any way helpful to the concord- 
ance of times. foregoing or succeed lug."— /latef ah : 
Hist. World, bk. itL, cli. L, $ 4. 

II, Technically : 

* 1. Gram. : The agreement of words with 
each other ; as, for instance, the agreement in 
gender, number, and case, of an adjective 
with the substantive which it qualifies. 
[Concord, s., II., 1.] 

‘•After three concordances learned, let the master 
read unto him the epistles of Cicero."— A soft rim : 
Schoolmaster. 

2. Biblical Study : A book of reference in 
which all the words existing iu a particular 
\ershm of the Bible sre arranged alphabeti- 
cally— part of the verse being extracted with 
each, so that if one remember a notable word 
iu any part of the Bible ho may find, with 
scarcely any expenditure of time, where it 
occurs. A similar work may bo constructed 
to enable students to find where ench Hebrew 
word occurs in the Old Testament, or eaeh 
Greek one in the New Testament or In the 
Keptungint. The first known Concords ncoof the 
Bible it) any language was that of St. Anthony 
of Padua, who was bom In 1105, and died In 
1201. Ills work was called CYmcort/anhVp 
Morales, und wns of the Latin Vulgnte. It 
formed the Ivisis of a more elaborate con- 
cordance, also of the Vutgale, that of Hugo 
do Santo Caro, better known as Cardinal 
lingo. This was published In a. d. 1244. The 
first Hebrew concordance wna that of Rabbi 
Mordecai Natlum, commenced In 1488 and 


finished in 1448. The first Greek concord- 
ance to the New Testament was that of 
Xystus Betuleiua, whose real name was Birck : 
it came forth in a.d. 1546. The first English 
concordance to the New Testament was that 
of Thomas Gybson, before a.d. 1540: the first 
to the whole English version of the Bible that 
of Marbeck, a.d. 1550. These, of couise, 
preceded the appearance iu a.d. 1611 of the 
authorised version of the Bible. The elabo- 
rate and well-known work of Cruden appeared 
first in 1737. 

3. Literature : In the same sense as 2, except 
that the work is constructed to facilitate 
reference to aoiue other book than the Bible. 
The first known concordance to Shakespeare 
was that of Ayecough, in 1790. Mis. Cowdeu 
Clarke’s elaborate and most useful work first 
appeared in 1847. A concordance to Milton 
was published in Madras in 1856 and 1857, and 
one to Tennyson in London in 1870. 

* con COrd-an-9^, a . (Eng. concordance ) ; 
- y .] Agreement, concord, accord. (A/bunfuga.) 

* con-cord'-qjlt, a. & a. [Lat. concordant.] 

A. Aa adjective : 

1, In concord, harmony, or accord; har- 
monious, agreeing, correspondent. 

2. Followed by the prep, to ; 

. employed in points concordant to their natures, 
professions, And arts, . . — Browns : Vulgar Srrours. 

B. As subst. : That which ie in concord, 
agreement, or accord ; concordance ; that 
which accords or brings into concord or agree- 
ment. 

•‘ Why I did th I like »o, I gave my reasons by special] 
reciting many concordats inter partes." — R. Moun- 
tagu : A ppeale to Caesar, p. 84. 

* concord -ant-I^, adv. [EDg. concordant; 
-ly.] Iu a concordant manner, harm on ion sly, 
in agreement. 

** They hope to lodge concordantly together an Idol 
nod ah ephoa."— H'. Mountagu ; Dev. £u., p. 174. 

cdn-cor'-d&t, * con-cor'-date, a. [Fr. 
concordat ; Low Lat. concordatum, from Lat. 
concordo = to be of one mind.] [Concord- 
ance.] 

Ecclesiol. <£ Ch. Hist. : A compact, a conven- 
tion, or an agreement entered into between 
the Pope and a sovereign prince or a govern- 
ment for regulating the atlairs of the Church 
within the kingdom. A concordat between 
Pope Calixtus II. and the Emperor Henry V. 
of Germany was agreed upon in 1122, which 
terminated the fierce controversy about inves- 
titures, and still to a certain extent regulates 
the affaire of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Germany. In 1510 a concordat took place be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and Francis I., King of 
France, by which the Chapters were deprived 
of the right which they had formerly enjoyed 
of electing the bishops of the several sees. 
After much delay and royal importunity the 
French Parliament reluctantly registered this 
surrender of privilege on Alurch 15, 1618. 
Omitting less interesting concordats, a cele- 
brated one took place on July 15, 1801, between 
Pope Pius VII., acting through Cardinal Con- 
salvi, and Napoleon Bonaparte, theo first 
consul. This engagement re-established the 
Papal authority iu France, but not within its 
former limits; for it placed the clergy, in tem- 
poral ami even in some spiritual matters, 
under the jurisdiction of the civil power. 
Other concordats with the French government 
were on Jnimary 25, 1B13, and Nov, 22, 1S17, 
On August 18, 1835, a concordat concluded be- 
tween Pope Pius IX. and the Emperor Francis 
Joseph I. of Austria considerably increased 
the legal power of the Papacy in that empire ; 
but, exciting much dissatisfaction, it was vir- 
tually nbolished in lb68. There have been 
Concordats w'ith various other Roman Catholic 
governments. 

••. . . a brvnrn. ambiguous. deluefre concordat had 
twftled the i*>romptory (torn unit uf Germany for a 
reformation of the church hi It* liwnl aud lu It* mem- 
l>er»."— Milman : Hist. Latin Christianity, bk. xlv., 
ch. vll. 

* c8n -cord'-cr, a. [Eng, concord ; -rr.) One 
who promotes concord ; a reconciler, a peace- 
maker. 

•‘ Tlio bleat concorder that made worre* to ewuc.* 
Taylor • Worker, 1S30. 

con cor -dl «. [Lat. * concord, . . . nn 
intimate friend.] 

Astron . : An asteroid, the fifty-eighth found. 
It wna discovered by the astronomer Luther, 
on the 24th March, 1860. 


* con-cord’ -i-al, a. [Eng. concord ; i con- 
nective ; -oL] ’Harmonious, concordant. 

•‘ United lu to one -with a concordial mixture." — H". 
Irving : Braccbridge Ball, p. ISL 

* COn-COrd’-ing, a. [Eng. concord; Ang.] 
Reconciling, briugiDg into harmony or accord ; 
accordant. 

"By tills concording Judgment . . ." — Southey : 
Roderick, xx l L 

* con cord -i-ous, a. [Eng. concord ; -ions.] 
Harmonious, concordant. 

"The calling of a comfortable and amcordtous parlia- 
ment."— Racket : Life of ll Uhoinj, L 109. {Davies.} 

con-cord -I-cus-ljr, adv . [Eng. concord Lous ; 
•ly.] Harmoniously, pleasantly. 

" The business was concordiousty despatched.” — 
Backet Life of Williams. L 82. {Davies.) 

* con -cord -1st, s. [Eng. concord ; • ist .] The 
writer or compiler of a concordance. (fih.Oba.) 

* con'-cord-ly, * odn' -cord lie, adv. [Eng. 
concord; -ly.] In concord or accord; by 
agreement ; harmoniously, 

••Let them foretbinke and dellberat togfther pru- 
dentlle, and what they doliberat wiselle, let them 
aecunndisb concordlic, not iarrlcg nor awarulng one 
from the other.'— Fox Martyrs; Rpittle of Ortgorie, 
p. 104. 

* con cor-pdr-al, a. [Pref. con, aud cor- 
poral (q.v.).j Having or pertaining to the 
same body. (Bailey.) 

* con-cor'-por-ate, t».f. A i. [Let. concor- 
poro, from con — cum = with, and corpus 
(genit, corporis) = a body,] 

A. Trans. : To unite into one body or mass ■ 
to embody, to incorporate. 

" When wa concorporata the sign with the signlflc* r 
tlon, . . .**— Taylor ; Worthy Communicant. 

B. Intrans. : To become united or iDCfr- 
porated into one body or mess. 

con-cor'-por-a-ted, pa. par. or a. [Con- 
corporate.] 

* con cor'-por a- ting, pr. par., a., & a. 

[CONCORPORATE.] 

A. & B. Aa pr. par. 6 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As subat. : The act of uniting or incor- 
porating into one mass or body ; concorpora- 
tion. 

* con-cor-por-a'-tlon, a. [Lat. concorpo- 
ratio, from con = cum = with, together, and 
cor 2 >us=a body.] The act of coucorporating ; 
the state of being concorporated. 

•• ThAt one centre, which the soul Is hight, 

Which knows this «orld by the close uni tie, 
Concorporatii/n with the mundane sprlghL" 

More: On the Sout, bk. fl, c. L, s. 2S. 

* con-cor-rupt’, v.t. [Pref. con, and corrupt 
(q.v.).] To corrupt together or at the same 
tune. 

•• Hia foule contagion cancorrupted all 
His fellow-crcAtures.* 

Sylvester ■ Tobacco Battered, 4 

con'-oourse (Eng.), * con curse (Scotch), s. 
[Fr. concoura; I tab concorso; 8p. concurso, 
from Lat. concurfua — a running together, 
from concurro = to run together : con ~ cum — 
with, together; curro = to run.] 

L Literally: 

1. The act of running or meeting together 
violently ; a rush, charge, or onset. 

" Concourse In arms, fierce fnces threaVnlng war." 

J liUm»: P. Z..U. 641. 

2. The act or process of nmning to or meet- 
ing together in one plnce ; a coutluence, a 
gathering. 

” Do all this nightly guards, 

Thr city's watches, with tho people s fears. 

Tho concourse of aU good men. strike tin** noth lug 7 
Ben Jouson 1 Ooitfin*, fv. 'i. 

* 3. The point of intersection of two Louie* 
or lines ; a point of Junction. 

•• So soou a* the npprr glas* Is laid u|«on the lower, so 
os to touch It At out* cud. and to touch the drop at {lie 
other end, . . . the drop will begin to move towards 
the concourse of the glasses. . . AVicfon. 

4. A number of jversons met together in one 
place, a gathering, nn assembly. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Concurrence, co-opcratlon. 

•* No crewture aui move, or act, or do anything, 
withunt the conoAinr and eo-oi<erattou of God.*— 
Bishop Sherlock : Discourse an Prorulence, ch. It. 

2. Agwinent, eoneurrence, approbation. 

"That If either thelordsof Ootineilur Commissioner* 
for the Peace ihall require their concurs* at home i-r 
abroad. Ly sending commies loner* with theli* t» Id* 
Majesty and Parliament for that effect, — the Assembly 
grants full power to them, not only to coucurrr. . . . 
—.4 ct Au. <16411, p. 1«7. 


bolL b^; piSilt, oat, 90II, ohorus, chin, bench; go, prem; thin, this; sin, a$i; expect, Xenophon, exist, -tng. 

-clan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; plon, -^lon = zhun. tlous, sious, -clous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. — bel, dpi* 
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* con -ere -ate, v.t. [Lat. concreatus, pa. par. 
of concroo ; con = with, toother ; crco — to 
create; ltal. concrea re ,* Fr. concreer.] To create 
at the name time or together with others. 

con cre-a-ted, pa. par. or a, [Concreate.} 

* con-crede, r.f. [Lat. cnncredo.) [Con- 
credit.] To entrust. 

"To defraud the trust concreded to blui by the Par- 
liament.'— Sir U. Cholmley't Revolt (IM3), p. -L 

** con-crcd-lt, r.t. [Lat. eoncrtditum, sup. of 
concredo = to entrust.} To entrust, to commit, 
to give in charge. 

*' The which reason may well be applied to excuse 
every Christian from swearing’, who is a most high 
priest to the Most High Cod, and hath the most celes- 
tial and iiupurtaut matter* concredited to him.* — 
Barrow: Sermons, i. IS. 

* con-crem-a-tion, s. [Lat. concrematio: 
con = atm = with, together, and crematio — 
a burning, from cremo = to burn.} [Cremation.] 
The Ret of burning several things together or 
at the same time. (Bailey.) 

* con'-cre-ment, $. [Lat. concrementum, from 
concresea = to grow together : con = cim = 
with, together, and cresco = to grow.] A grow- 
ing together ; a mass formed by concretion ; a 
collection. 

"There Is the cohesion of tho matter into a more 
loose consistency, like clav, and thereby it is prepared 
to the concrement of a pebhle or dint ."— Bale : Origin 
Of Mankind. 

* edn cres -^en^e, $. TLat. concresctns, pr. 

par. of concrete o.J The act of gathering or 

forming into a mass by the growing together 
or coalescing of separate parts. 

"Seeing It is neither a substance perfect, nor In- 
choate, how any other substance should thence take 
concrescence, hath not been taught."— Raleigh : History 
Of the ITorM. 

* cdn-cres -5i-ble, a. [Fr. concrescible ; ltal. 
concresdbile , from Lat. concresco.] Capable of 
gathering or forming into a mass by coales- 
cence ; capable of congealing. 

•’They formed a . . . fixed concretcible oiL"— Four' 
croy. Trans. ( Webster.) 

* con-cres’-^ive, a. [Lat. concresc(o); Eng. 
suff. -ire.] Growing together, or gathering 
into a mass ; coalescing. ( Ec . Rev.) 

cJSn -Crete, v.t. & t. [Lat. concretus, pa. par, 
Df concresco = to grow together : con - together, 
and cresco = to grow.} 

A. /nfran^ifire : 

1. To grow together, to coalesce into one 
mass. 

(1) Followed by with : 

"Tlie mineral . . , matter, thnj concreting with the 
crystalline, . . Woodward. 

(2) Absolutely: 

"... the salt concrete i in regular figure* . .” — A'etreon. 

2. To coagulate. 

M The hlood . . . could not be made to concrete , . . 

— Arbuthnot . 

B. Trans . ; To form by concretion ; to form 
by the union of previously separate particles. 

" That there are iu our mfenour world divers bodies, 
tfiat ar« concreted out of others, is beyond all dispute : 
we see it In the meteors ." — Hale : Origin of Mankind. 

edn -Crete, a. k a. [FT. concret fra A concrete 

(f.) ; Sp., Port., & ltal. concrete, all from Lat. 
concretus.) [Concrete, v.] 

A, As adjective : 

L Ord. Lang.: Grown together, formed by 
the union of many particles into one mass. 

"The first concrete state, or consistent surface, of 
the chaos, must be of the same figure as the last liquid 
state.'*— Burnet 

II. Technically: 

I. Logic: 

t (1) Of names : Standing for a thing— as John, 
aea, table— as distinguished from standing for 
an attribute Df a thing— as whiteness, old age. 
This :s the sense in which the schoolmen used 
the logical term concretus. (J. S. MiU: Logic, 
bk i., ch. ii., § 4) 

(2) Special, as opposed to general. John 
Stuart Mill considers that the practice of 
nsing the word concrete in this sense, and 
abstract in the sense Df resulting from abs- 
traction or generalization, has grown op in 
modem times, being either introduced by 
Locke or at least having gained currency from 
hia example Mr. Jlill himself avoids it, and 
employs the word concrete in his Logic Dnly in 
sense 1 (q.v.), ( J . S. Mill : Logic, bk. i., *ch. 
U., § 4.) 


2. Arith., Math., £c. (Of numbers and quan- 
tities): Stated to be of certain persons or 
things as opposed to an abstract number. 
Thus in the expressions, 6 quires of paper, 
or l,0o0 soldiers, 6 and 1,000 are concrete 
numbers, but 4, 2, 27, are abstract. 

'* Thus the Coucr<f<* process ia « pedal. and the Ab- 
stract is general. The character of the Concrefe ia ex. 
peritnrntal, physical. phenomenal. while the Abstract 
Is purely logical, rutional. The Concrete part of every 
mathematical question Is necessarily founded on eon- 
ehJeration of the external world, while the Abstract 
part consi its of a series of logical deductions."— 
tine a 1 4 • Comte' t Pont ire philosophy , bk. i., ch. i.. p. 41. 

3. The Physical Sciences (Of a Science) : Hav- 
ing as its subject of investigation the descrip- 
tion and classification of particular objects as 
opposed to a science having for its aims the 
investigation of laws. Thus, zoology and 
geology are mainly concrete sciences ; pure 
mathematics is an abstract one. 

4. Gram. (Of words) : Referring to some- 
thing special, and hence resolvable into two 
words. Thus, to love is concrete ; it can be 
resolved into fl) the state of being or existing, 
and (2) into the state of spreading that exist- 
ence temporarily or permanently as the state 
of love. But the verb to be is solely abstract. 

B. As swisfanfiw : 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : A mass formed by the union 
Df parts or particles previously separated. 
[Concretion.] 

2. Building: A composition used for the 
foundations of large buildings, or for securing 
stability or freedom from damp. It is com- 
posed Df lime, coarse gravel and sand in various 
proportions, mixed up thoroughly with water. 

con-cre-ted, pa. par. <fc a. [Concrete, v.t.] 

con'-crete-ly, adv. [Eng. concrete : -ly.] In 
a concrete manner ; the opposite of abstractly, 
or, as it was formerly called by some, abs- 
tractedly. (Cudworth.) 

c on -ore te-n ess, s. [Eng. concrete ; -ness. ] 

1. Gen.: The quality of being concrete. 

2. Spec. : Coagulation ; the condensation of 
fluids into a more or less solid mass. 

con-cre t-er, s. [Eng. concrete); -er.) 

Sufar-boiling : An apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup, by allowing it to flow in a 
boiling condition over the surface of a heated 
pan, and then subjecting it to the heat of a 
copper cylinder revolving over a tire, and 
having an internal hotblast. The ayrup In & 
concentrated condition is discharged at the 
lower end. (Knight.) 

con '-ore-ting, pr. par. k a. [Concrete, v.) 

con-cre -tion, s. [Fr. concretion ; Prov. 
concrecio ; ltal. concresione, from Lat. con- 
cretio — a uniting, condensing, dt congealing.] 
[Concrete.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of concreting or growing to- 
gether. 

" Some plant*, npon the top of the sea. are *uppo«ed 
to grow of some concretion of tliiue from the water, 
where the sea itlrreth little"— Bacon : natural Hist. 

2. The mass thua formed. 

"Heat, in general, doth not resolve and attenuate 
the Juice* of a human body ; for too great heat will 
produce concretions." — Arbuthnot : On Aliments. 

1L Geol . : Either a mechanical aggregation 
or a chemical union of particles of calcareous 
or other material producing spherical, oval, or 
less regularly formed balls in argillaceous or 
other strata. Such nodules have frequently n 
shell or other organism constituting the nu- 
cleus around which the aggregation or union 
has taken place. [Concretionary deposits.] 

t con-cre'-tion-al, a. [Eng. concretion ; - al .] 
Pertaining to concretions, containing concre- 
tions, concretionary. (Brandt.) 

cdn-cre-tion-ar-y, a. [Fr. concrefionnaire,] 
Characterised by, or containing, coucretious. 

" Among the most remarkable examples of concre- 
tionary strncture . . .’—Lyell : Manual qfQcol., ch. iv. 

concretionary deposits. 

Geol. : Strata are not arranged primarily by 
their mechanical structure, but by the suc- 
cession of life which they contain. No epoch, 
great or small, is therefore called that Df con- 
cretionary deposits, but these exist more or 
less, here and there, in all parts of the system. 
The more notable concretions are those de- 
scribed by Prof. Sedgwick as existing in the 
magnesian limestone of the north of England, 
which in some places is so studded with them 


that it looks like a great pile of cannon balls 
fitted for ordnance of different calibres, with 
which are commingled smaller shot, some no 
larger than a pea. (Lyell, £c.) 

* Con -ere -tl vc, a. [Eng. concrete) ; - ive .] 
Producing or tending to produce concretions. 

” Wheu wood and other bodies petrify, we do uoi 
Ascribe their induration to cold but unto b&Uuouh 
spirit. or concretise tuicee * — Browne: I 'ulgar Errours. 

* con-cre -tive-ly, adv. [Eng. concrctive ;-ly.] 

M 1. Concretely, as opposed to abstractly. 

”... wberwby it U urged, tint Although haptlsui 
take a w»y the guilt as redounding to the 

person, yet the simple abstracted guilt. as to the nature 
rein ons . . ."—Bp. Taylor : Pol cm. Disc., (A. SOT. lijt. 
Bach ester 's Let. 

2- In a concretive manner ; so as to form 
concretions. 

* con-cre'-ture, s. [Eng. concrete); -tirr.] 
A concretion. (Johnson.) 

* con-crew (ew as u), v.i. [Pref. con, and 
crew (q.v.).] To grow or gather together ; to 
unite. 

"And his falre lockus, thAt wont with ointment *weet 
To be emliAulm d. And sweAt out doiuty dew. 

He let to grow and griesly to coner^r “ 

Stxnscr: F. Q., TV. vii. 40. 

* con-crim in-a-tion, s. [Lat. concrimi- 
natio: con = cum — with, together ; erimina- 
tio — a charging, accusing.] [Crimination.] 
A joint accusation. (Maunder.) 

* o^n-cu'-bin-a-^y, $. [Eng. coneu6tn<e); 
-acy. ] The same as Concubinage (q. v.). 

con-cu'-bm-age, s. [Fr., from Lat. concu- 

binatus .] [Concubine.] 

1 , Ord. Lang. : The act or state of living with 
one of the opposite sex without being legally 
married . 

2. Law £ Hist. : Concubinage was tolerated 
among the patriarchs (Gen. xxv. 6) and by 
the Mosaic law (Exod. xxi. 9—12, Deut. xx. 
14), and was largely practised by Solomon 
(1 Kings xi. 3). It was tolerated also among 
most if not all other Oriental nationa, as well 
as among the Greeks and the Romans to the 
time of Constantine. The last-named em- 
peror, justly helievingthat Christianity allowed 
only marriage and not concubinage (Mai’k 
xix. 4, 5 ; 1 Cor. vii. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2), rendered 
the practice illegal. The clergy of the 3rd, 
10th, 11th, and other centuries were charged 
with what is often called concubinage, but in 
many cases the relations between celibate 
clergy and monks on the one hand and women 
living in their houses were not what is gene- 
rally understood by concubinage. The law of 
England sanctions only proper marriage : it 
gives no countenance to concubinage. But on 
the Continent, morganatic or left-handed mar- 
riages sometimes contracted by royal person- 
ages are essentially the same as the concu- 
binage of the old Romans. [Morganatic.] 

* con-CU'- bin-al, a. [Lat. co&cutnnaZis.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of concubinage. 

*COn-CU-hin-ax'-i-an,a. & s. [Eng. concub in- 
ary ; -an.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or living in concu- 
binage. 

", . . the m»rriedftnd concubinarian, as well aslooeei 
clergy," — Milman : Hist. Latin Christianity, hk. xiv., 
ch. L 

B. As aubsf. ; One who practises concubin- 
age. 

* con-CU '-bin a ry, a. & s. [ltal. concubi- 
nario — one living in concubinage.] 

A- As odj«cfive ; 

1, Pertaining or relating to concubinage. 

2. Living in concubinage. 

" The said John, which in the open ccuncelle had 
grievously condemned all the concubiruiry priest*, 
wa* taken himselie in the same crime " — Buhop Hall : 
Honour of married Clergy, iii IS. 

B. As subst. : One living in concubinage. 

* con-cu'-bin-ate, s. [Lat. concubinatus ; 
ltal. concubxnato.] The condition or position 
of a concubine ; concubinage. 

" Holy mArriagc in all men is preferred before un- 
clean concubinate in any."— Bp. Taylor : Diss. from 
Popery, iii J 3. 

con -cn-bine, * oSn'-cu-bjm, 5 . [Fr. con- 
cubine ; Lat. concubinus (m.), concuhina (f.), 
from concnbo = to lie together : con = cam = 
with, together, and cut>o = to lie. ] 

* I. Originally of the common gender, being 
applied to a person of either sex living in con- 
cubinage. 


f&tc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fujl ; try, Syrian, ea, ce — e. ey ■= a- qu = kw. 
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"The LAdy Aaucdld falnely and tratterouriy procure 
diver of the King * daily and familiar Hervant* to be 
her adulterer* and convuftme*."— Indictment of Anne 
Holey n. ( Trench ; Select Glossary, pp. 44, 46.) 

2. A woman wlio cohabits with a man with- 
out being lawfully married to him. 

3. A lawful wife, but of inferior rank or 
condition. Such were Hagar and Keturah, 
the concubines of Abraham. 

" con-cu'-bin izo, v.t. [Eng. concu6in(e); 
-izc. ] To take or adopt aa a concubine. 

• cSn-CUl-cate, v.t. [Lnt. c onculcatus, pa. 
par. of conculco = to tread together : con = 
cum = with, together, and cufco = to tread ; calx 
(genit. calcis) = the heel ] To tread down, to 
trample under foot (lit. S: fig.). 

" But he (that notwithstanding) groweth from evil 
to worse, oppressing nnd concutcating the church and 
•anctuary of liod." — Foz: ; Deckel's Letter to 

the Pope. p. 197. 

• con' cul-ca-ted, pa. par. or a. [Concul- 

CATE.) 

• c6n -ciil-ca-ting, yr. par., a., <fes. [Con- 
culcate.] 

A.tB, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of trampling or tread- 
ing under foot ; conculcatiou. 

• con - cul - ca - tion, s. ILat. conculcafio, 
from conculcatus , pa. par. of conculco.] [Con- 
culcate.] The act of trampling or treading 

oo. 

“The conculcation of the outward Court la [? ofl the 
Temple by the Qeutll®A"— Henry More: Mystery of 
Infinity, bk. li., ch. 12, J L [Trench: On tome def. in 
our Eng. Diet., p. 16.) 

• con-cum'-b^n - ^y, s. [Lat. concumbens , 
pr. par. of eoucitm&o — to lie with or together ; 
con = cum — with, together ; cumbo = to lie.] 
A living together aa mau and wife ; cohabita- 
tion. 


cdn-cu'-pls 99090, a. [Fr. concupiscence; 
Lat. concupiscentia, from concupisco = to de- 
ire strongly : con = cum = with, together ; 
upfo = to desire.] An unlawful, improper, or 
xceaaive libidinous deaire ; lust, lechery. 


" Our wonted ornaments now soil’d sad stain'd, 
And In our faces evident the sign* 

Of foul concupiscence ...” 

Milton : P. L., ix. 1.077. 


•* cSn-cu’-piMent, a. [Lat. c oncupiscens, 
pr par. oiconcuvin 0 .] Addicted to unlawful 
or excessive libidinous desires ; lustful, leeh- 
eroufl. 

"The concupiscent clown la overdone." — Lamb : 
Letter to Coleridge. 


• con-cu-pis-^en'-tlal, * con-cu-pls- 
9611 tiail (ti as sh), a. lEng. concupiscent; 

. ial. ] Relating or pertaining to concupiscence 
or lustful desires. 

•• I thought you had quenched those concuplscentiaU 
flames. "—Houiel I : Party of Beasts, p. 134. 

• con on pis 9cn'-ttous, a. (Eng. concur 
piscent ; -iouj.J The same as Concupiscent 
(q.v.). 

M We were carnal, concupiscentlous, idle, unthenk- 
ful, uucleau."— Fort . Martyr 4 , 111. 252. 

• con cu’ -pis-91-bie, a. [Lat. concupisci- 
Miis, from concupuco.] 

1. Coucupiacent ; entertaining or provoking 
lustful desirea, lecherous. 

•'The vile conclusion 

1 now begin with grief slid shame to utter: 

>v gift of inv chaste body 
mi*>m|)crate lust, 

anaxesp. : Measure for Measure, v. L 

2- Exciting the desire or wiah for any- 
thing. 

*• Now there beiag i double object for the will of 
mmn to work upon, good and evil, there Is likewise a 
double faculty considerable In it: the one we call ft 
cwncupOciMe, tho other on Irascible faculty ; hy the 
one we follow that which Is good, by the other we run 
from that which UevlL"— Op. Beveridge, vol it, 8er. 
187. 

3. To be desired, desirable. 

"Never did Iby eyes behold . . . anything in this 
world more concuplscible than widow W adman." — 
Sterne: Trist Shandy, v. 47. 


He would aot, but 
To his ctmci«j>/ie<6fe 
Release my brother 


• con-cu’ pl»~9i blc-nSss, s. [Eng. con- 
cupuvifii* ; Coneupiacence, lustful 

desires, lechery. 


* c6n ~cu-pj’, s. [A corruption of concupis- 
cence (q.v.)*) Concupiscence ; unlawful or 
lustful desires, lechery. 

" He'll tickle It for his 0 oncupy.” 

Shake rp : Troil. * Creu., ▼. 2. 


con-cur', *oon-curre, v.i. ILat. concurro = 
to run together : con = cum = with, together ; 
eurro = to run. lu Fr. concow rir ; ltal. coa- 
correre; Sp. coTururrir.) 

*L Literally: 

1. To run together ; to meet in battle. 

" A none they fierce eucountrlng both concuFd 
With cries ly looks, and faces like Ihcir fate*." 

Hughes: Arthur, E, 3b. 

2. To meet or come together at one point; 
to coincide. 

IL Figuratively : 

t I. To join together, to uuite ; to meet to- 
gether. 

" Judgment ami genius so concur In thee." 

Congreve 7 To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

• 2. To be conjoined or added to. 

. . If fair probabilities of reason concur with It, 
this argument nath all the strength It can have." — 

T Mot eon. 

f 3. To join or agree in any action ; to act 
jointly. 

4. To contribute or help in any common 
object or plan. 

" Who more than Pelous shone In wealth and power) 
What stars concurring bless d Ills natal hour?” 

Pope : Homer' » Iliad, bk. xrlv. 678-4. 

With the prep, to before the effect contri- 
buted to : 

" Extremes in nature equal good produce,^ 
Extremes in men concur Co general use.* 

Pods : Moral Emiyt, ill. 162. 

5. To agree, to assent. 

(1) Absolutely; 

“. . . the concurrence of the Lords was asked : the 
Lords concurred . . .” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cIl xi. 

(2) With the prep, iu before that which is 
agreed to : 

•' Tories and Wblga bad concurred, or had Affected to 
concur, in paying hoDourto Walker . . ."—Macaulay ; 
Hitt, Eng., ch. xv. 

(3) With the prep, with : 

" It la not evil simply to concur tenth the heathen* 
either iu opiniou or action . . f— Hooker. 

1] For the difference between to concur aod 
to coincide, aee Coincide. 

* con'-cur-blte, s. [O. Fr. cucurbitc ; ltal. 
& Lat. cucurbita. ] The same aa Cucurbit 
(q.v.). 

** Viols, croelet* and subllmatorica, 

C oncurbites, and »lem bikes eeke." 

Chaucer : V. T.. 12,721. 

w con-cur-raunt, pr. pur. or a. [Concur- 
rent.] 

con-cur’ -ren9e, s. [Fr. concurrence, from 
Lat. concurrentia, from concurrcns, pr. pur. of 
concurro — to run together.) 

1. A meeting or joining together ; union or 
conjunction. 

We have no other measure but our own ideas, with 
the concurrence of other probable reasons, to persuade 
u e.”— Locke. 

* 2. A happening together, a conjunction. 

3. A combination or coincidence. 

" Ho views our behaviour In every concurrence of 
affaire, . . .’’—Addison : Spectator. 

4 . A joining or uniting together in a manner 
contributing to the furtherance of any object ; 
assistance, co-operation. 

" Those things which are made of God hlmselfe Im- 
mediately byhiiuselfo. without the concurrence of 
•ecoud causes, . . — Hake toil l : Apologie, p. 18. 

^ Followed by the prtp. to befort the effect or 
object helped : 

"... the oecessity of the divine concurrence to It." 
— Rogers. 

5. Agreement, aseent, consent. 

(1) Absolutely: 

“. . . the formal concurrence of the Northern clergy 
, . — Macaulay : HU t Eng., ch. xiv. 

(2) With the prep, in before the matter agreed 
to : 

"The! r concurrence lu percussion, about some mate- 
rial points belonging to the same i*ollly. Is not 
■t.niigc- 11 — Hooker ; Ecclet. Pol., Preface. 

* c^n-cur'-r 911 - 9 ^, s. [Eug. concurrence); -y. ) 

1. Concurrence, agreement, consent. 

•• All of them (the last excepted) were dejected by 
King James without any concurrency of the Duke. — 
Cabbala to his Sacred Majesti*. 

2. A union of power, righta or claims, joint 
power or authority. 

"A billion might have officers. If there was a con- 
currency of jurisdiction between him and the arch- 
deacon .^ —A yt (fe. 

con-cur'-rent, m & *. [Fr. concurrent, from 
Lat. jir. par. of concurro.] 

A- As ndjectiw : 

1. Existing or happening at tho same time 
(with the prep, with) : 


“ Such are the changes which science recognises in 
the wire itself, as concurrenr with the visual chaogee 
taking place In the eye."— Tyndall: Frag, of Science 
(3rd. ed. J. vliL 2. p. 176, 

2. Acting in uoion or conjunction ; con- 
tributing to the same effect or result ; in agree- 
ment. 

"... and this by the concurrent evidence of our 
best paleontologist* seems frequently to b« the case."— 
Darvrin . Origin of Species (ed. 1*59). ch. x., p. 333 

* 3. Conjoined, united, associated, concomi- 
tant. 

"There Is no difference between the concurrent echo 
and the iternut, but the quickness »r slowuess of tb« 
return. "—Bacon. 

4. Possessing joint or equal authority or 
claims. 

* 5. Agreeing, consenting. 

“. . . the king's concurrent assent . . .*— Prynne : 
Treachery anil Disloyalty of Papists. 

* B * As yu^sfanfive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons : 

(1) An opponent, an adversary. 

11 One of them uaiued Columbus, fortuned to folic 
his cofinirrent. howbeit hee bad gotten before som* 
small hurt.'— Holland : Suetonius, p. 149. 

(2) A competitor, a rival. 

2. Of things: 

(1) Anything which concurs or contributes 
in causing any effect ; a contributory cause. 

(2) An equal or joint right or claim. 

*'To all affaire of Importance there are three Deces- 
sary concurrents, without which they can never be 
dispatched; time, industry, and faculties "—Decay of 
Piety. 

IL Chron. : The solitary day in an ordinary 
year, one of the two in a leap year, constitut- 
ing the excess above 52 w eeks— 52 x 7 = 864 
days. It ia so called because it concurs with 
the solar cycle, the course of which it follows. 

concurrent endowment. 

Law <£ Ecdesiol. : The endowment of all reli- 
gious sects which will accept endowment, ao 
as tn make s nearer approach to religioua 
equality than if only one religious denomina- 
tion were endowed. Politicians sometimes 
call it " levelling up,*’ and oppose it to dis- 
establishment and diseodowment, termed 
" levelliog down." 

concurrent Jurisdiction. 

Law: The jurisdiction of various courts, 
any one of which, at the option of the suitor, 
has authority to try his case. 

c6n-ciir'-rent-l^, adv. [Eng. concurrent; - ly .) 

* 1. In concurrence or union with. 

"They did aot vote the*e »peci*l and preclee mean* 
concurrently with the voice of God.' — W. Mounlagu. ; 
Dsv Ess. (1648), p. SOL 

2. At the same time, contemporaneously. 

* con-ciir ^rent-nSss, s. [Eng. concurwif; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being eoncur- 
reot ; concurrence. (Scoff.) 

con-cur'-ring, pr. par., a., & s. [Concur.} 

A. As pr. par . : (Iu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Coincident, uniting. 

2. Agreeing. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act or state of meeting together, co- 
inciding or contributing to any cause. 

2. The act of agreeing or asseoting ; agree- 
ment, assent, concurrence. 

concurring figure. 

Ge<m. : One which, being laid over aoother, 
corresponds with it exactly lu every port 

* con -curse, s. [Concourse.] 

* con cur -®lon, s. [Lat concursio, from 
concur jus, pa. par. of concurro. ] A running, 
charging, or meeting together hostilely. 
(BeuffcTL) 

« con cnee , r.f. [Lat, ooncussus, pa. par. of 
eoncufio = to shake or agitato violently.] 
[Concussion.] To shake or agitate violently. 

* efin-ciis-sa'-tion, s. [Lat. concussus, pa. 
par. of concufio = to shake violently.) A 
violent shock or agitation (lit. &Jig.\ 

"... be feel* any vehement eoncussatians of govern- 
ment."— fip. Hall: Kern., p. 68. 

con-cussed', pa. par. or a. (Concuss, p.) 


boil, b 6 $; ptfilt, cat, 9CU, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 1. 

-cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = xhiin. -tious, -sions, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c,=bcl. C19L 
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concussion —condensation 


0 cn-cu 88 ion (88 as sh), s. [Lat. coticussjg, 
from concusstw, pa. par. of coucutio = to shake 
violently : con = cum = with, together ; 
quatio = to shake.] 

A* Ordinary lAnguage : 

L Literally: 

1. The act or process of shaking or agitating. 

'* E'en tbc eak 

Thrives by the rude concussion of tiic atorm." 

Cou'per : Task, L 378. 

2. The atate of being shaken or agitated ; 
an agitation or shock. 

*' Tbs strong conclusion on the heaving tide 
Roll'd back the vessel to tbe island* side. 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey, bk. lx., L 671-2. 

3. The set or atate of being dashed or 
knocked violently against another body. 

TT. Figuratively : 
t l. A shock. 

. a concussion to thoae prop# of our vanity, our 
strength and youth, . . . " — Pope : I-etler to Steele 
(1712L 

• 2. The act of obtaining money by threats 
or violence ; extortion. 

•* And then concussion, rapine, pllleries. 

Their catalogue of accusations flU." 

Daniel : Civ Wart, iv. 75. 

B. Technically : 

% (1) Concussion of the brain; 

2 Med. : A shaking of the brain produced by 
a sudden shock or any similar cause, and 
generally resulting in at least temporary in- 
sensibility. Sometimes recovery takes place 
In a few minutes, the sufferer — aa the writer, 
from experience gained when thrown from a 
horse, can testify— first seeing everything inky 
black, then dark red, then pink, after which 
the landscape retorns. In severer cases in- 
sensibility may remain for days instead of 
minutes, coma at first being deep, then less 
profound, and finally passing away, inflam- 
matory action in some cases supervening 
on the previous depression. In the worst 
cases the coma is never removed, but is suc- 
ceeded by the yet deeper sleep of death. Id 
many cases there is difficulty in distinguishing 
between concussion of the brain, in which the 
organ is congested but not permanently in- 
jured, and compression of tbe brain, produced 
by extravasation of blood upon the surface. 

(2) Concussion of the spine : 

Med. : Injury, temporary or permanent, 
to the spine, produced by a sudden shock. 

concussion-bellows, s. 

Music : A self-acting reservoir for regulating 
the supply of wind to an organ. 

concussion-fuze, s. A fuze ignited by 
the concussion of a shell when it strikes. 

* con-cuss -ion-a-ry’ (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 

concussion ; -ary . J One who obtains or de- 
mands money or property with threats or 
violence. 

•* A wicked magistrate, aod publleke concessionary 
or extortioner, by gn lug apiece of bread to dogs bark- 
iug at him. so to stop their mouths, may thus salve 
his thelta. and other depredations of his vile life."— 
Times Storehouse, 9S1. 

* con cus 8ive, a. [Formed as if from a Lat. 
COticussivus, from concvssue, pa. par. of eon- 
cutio. [Concussion.] Having the power or 
quality of shaking or agitating. 

* cdn-cu'-ti-ent (ti as 8 hi), a. [Lat. con- 
curs. pr. par. of coTtcitfio.j [Concussion.) 
Dashing or meeting together violently. 

"Like two concur h-nf cannon-ball*. "—Thackeray: 
Firyininns, ch. xl. 

* cond, t>. [Condue.] 

con da-mln'-e-a, a. [Named after Charles- 
Marie la Condamine, a French explorer and 
astronomer, who was born January 20, 1701, 
and died Feb. 4, 1774.] 

Hot. : A genus of plants, order Cinchonaceae, 
family Hedyotidae. Condaminea corymbosa, a 
native of tbe Peruvian Audea, has a valuable 
fever bark. It is not, however, equal to Cin- 
chona, for the adulteration of which it is said 
tn be used. C. tinctoria, which grows in 
South America, is a dye plant. 

* con-de'-<jen- 5 y t s. [Lat. condecentia.] A 
fitness, suitableness, or appropriateness. 

"A condscency or snltahleDws unto his Righteous- 
ness." — Owen : On Hebrews, L 77. 

* con -de -jjent-ly’, adv. [Formed as if from 
an ad), coudecent, with suff. -ly.] Fitly, ap- 
propriately. 

" Fitly, condecently. unawerably, becomingly." — 
Vines : Lords Supper (1677), p. 29a 


con dec -or-ate, v.t. [Pref. con, and dec- 
orate (q.v.).] To join or assist in decorat- 
ing. 

" Many choice and fragrant gardens also eondecorate 
her. which together make a combined beauty, though 
seemingly separate."— Herbert : Travels, 1638. 

con-del, 3. [Candle.] 

con-demn' (1), (n silent), v.t. k i. [Fr. con- 
temner; Ital. condannare ; Sp. k Port con- 
denar ; Lat, cond em no, from con = cum = 
with, together, aod damno = to condemn, to 
damn.] [Damn.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) To find or pronounce guilty or criminal ; 
to give judgment, sentence, or doom against. 

" After many examinations, at last they condemned 
him (Tyndall) by virtue of the emperour’s decree made 
io the assembly at Ausbrough, . . ." — Tyndall; Life 
by Fox. 

* (a) IT ith the prep, of before the matter of 
which one is found guilty. 

(6) IVilh the prep, to before the penalty or 
punishment a war tied. 

" The son of man shall be betrayed unto the scribes, 
and they shall condtinn him to death." — Matt. xx. 18. 

(2) To fine (followed by the prep, in before 
the penalty or fine). 

•' And the king of Egypt put him do wn at J erusal cm , 
and condemned the land in an hundred talents of 
silver."— 2 Chron. xxxvL 3. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To censure, blame, reprove, or find 
fault with. 

" Then she the senses checks, which oft do err, 

• • « * • 

And oft she doth condemn what they prefer.*' 
Davies: immortality of the Soul, a L 

(2) To bear witness or evidence against ; to 
convict. 

" The righteous that Is dead shall condemn the un- 
godly which are living."— Wisdom, iv. 16. 

(3) To declare or pronounce to be unfit for 
use, to reject ; to cause to be forfeited. 

II. Theol. : To sentence to the penalty de- 
signed a3 the appropriate punishment of the 
unbeliever and the impenitent ainner. [Con- 
demnation, II.] 

.he that helleveth not Is condoned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only 
hegotteu Soo of God ." — John iiL 18. 

B. Intrans. : To pronounce guilty or cri- 
minal ; to give sentence against 

41 Considered as a judge, it condemns where it ought 
to absolve, and prooounces absolution where It ought 
to condemn.” — Fiddet : Sermons. 

^ For the difference between to condemn 
and to blame see Blame ; for that between to 
condemn and to reprobate, see Reprobate. 

con demn' (2), (n silent), v.t. [Probably the 
same as condemn (1). Or Fr. condamner unt 
parte, J entire. ] To block up in such a manner 
as to prevent all entrance or passage. 
(Scotch . ) 

"The Frenchmen— maned artaillie on the colledge 
steiple, »Q J also vpouu the wallis of the abbey kirk ; 
and condemned all the close and wall heidis that war 
within the castle: that no man that was within the 
castle durst move throw the close, oor pas to the wall 
headi*."— PUscottie i Cron., p. 488. 

* con-dem'-na-ble, a. [Eng. condemn ; -able.] 
Liable or deserving to be condemned ; cul- 
pable, blamable. 

•• He commands to deface the print of a cauldron in 
ashes: whieh strictly to observe were ccmdemnable 
superstition." — Droum. 

oon- dem-na - tion, * con - demp - na- 
tion, s. [Lat. condcmnatio, from condemn# 
= to condemn (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of condemning or pronouncing 
guilty or criminal. 

*• When Christ asked the woman. * Hath no man 
ooodemned thee?* he certainly spoke, and was under- 
stood by tbe woman to speak, of a legal and Judicial 
condemnation ; otherwise, her answer. 5 No man. Lord, 
was not true lu every other satise of condemnation, 
as blame, censure, reproof, private Judgment, and the 
like, many had condemned her . . . — Foley: Moral 
Philosophy, bk. iii, pt. liL 

2. The state or condition of being con- 
demned. 

"There 1* therefore now oo condemnation to them 
. . ."—Ram. viil. L 

3. The punishment or penalty inflicted. 

"The condempnation or punishment, Is either to 
reduce hym that erreth into the traioeof vertue^or to 
preserue a multitude iro domage, . . — Sir T. Elyot 

Oovernovr, hk ii., ch. 9. 

4. The ground or reasons of being con 
demned. 


Cate, fet, fere, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub. eiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


5. The act of blaming, censuring, or finding 
fault. (See example under 1.) 

IL Theol : The act of God in condemning 
the nnbelieving and impenitent sinner; the 
state of being so condemned ; the penalty in- 
flicted. That penalty is described in Scripture 
in such fearful terms a3 these : " Then shall 
lie say also unto them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, into everlasting firs, 
prepared for tbe devil and his angels . . . 
(Matt. xxv. 41.) 

t con-dem'-na-tor-^, a. [Formed as if 
from Lat. condemnatorius , from condemnatus, 
pa. par. of co ndem.no = to condemn.] Con- 
demning ; containing or involving a sentence 
of condemnation. 

"... the first condemnatory aaotonce, . - 
Government of the Tongue. 

condemned’ (n silent), pa. par. or a. [Con- 
demn.] 

A. As pa. par. : (In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Pronounced guilty or criminal ; doomed. 

2. Used for or appropriated to persons con- 
demned to death. 

» The visiting justice* have access to the condemned 
cell *ud upoQ their order It is understood the relatives 
of the unfortunate man will be admitted * — Daily 
Telegraph. Nov. 11th. 168L 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Pronounced unfit ; sentenced to forfeiture 
or rejection. 

* 2. Damned, abandoned. 

" Condemned villain. I do apprehend thee." 

Shakesp. .* Romeo t Juliet, v. A 

* condem'-ned-ly, adv. [Eog. condemned ; 
-ly.] Io a manner deserving blame or con- 
demnation. 

" He that hath wisdoms to be truly religious, cannot 
be condemnedly a foot" — Feltham, pt. L, Re*. 49. 

con-do mn'-er (n. ailent), a [Eog. condemn ; 

-er. ] One who condemns ; a censurer, b lamer, 
or censor. 

*' Some few are the only refusers and condemned of 
this catholick practice."— Taylor : Worthy Commun. 

con-demn-ing (n. silent), pr. par., a., k $. 

[Condemn.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. ft partidp. adj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of passing a sentence 
of condemnation ; condemnation ; the stats of 
being condemned. 

"... though to thy own condemning.” 

Milton: Samson A gonistes. 

Con-den-sa-bU'-i'ty, «. [Eng. condensable ; 
-ity.] Tbe quality of being condensable; 
capability of being condensed or compressed. 

con-den -sa-ble, a. IEng. condense ; -able.] 
Capable or* admitting of being condensed or 
compressed. 

agent meet* with resistance in the moveable ; 
and not being io the utmost extremity of density, hot 
condensable yet further, every resistance works some- 
thing upon the mover to coudeu*e IL " — Digby : On (he 

Soul. 

* c<$n-den'-8ate, v . t . k i . [Condensate, a.) 

A- Trans. : To condense ; to compresa into 
a closer form. 

"They say a little critical learning makes one proud: 
If there were more, it would condensate and compact 
itseli into leu toovXm^^Ha>fnmojui : Works* iv. $1L 

B. Intrans. : To become condensed. 

* con-den'-sate, a. [Lat. condensates, pa. 
par. of condensa=to make thick, to condense : 
con, — cum — with, together; denso = to make 
thick ; dtnsus — thick, dense.] Condensed, 
made thicker and closer, compressed. 

** con' -den sa-ted, pa. par. or a. [Conden- 
sate, v .] 

* con'-den-sa-ting, pr. par., a ks. [Con- 
densate, r.] 

A .k B. As pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. j4s subst. : The act of condensiug ; con- 
densation. 

con-den-sa'-tion, s. [Fr. condensation ; Sp. 

condensation ; Port, condcnsagdo, all from Lat. 
condensation 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of condensing ; the state of 
being condensed ; the act of bringing or the 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, se, oe = e ; ey = a, qu = kw. 


condensative — condescendence 
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atate of being brought Into smaller bulk, bur 
■with a proportionate increase of gravity ; con- 
•olidation. 

M , . . la dooldcdly not o *tar. but nebula of the same 
general character with the n»t In • state of extreme 
cond*n*atl<m."— Utrschtl : A»tronomy, Ith ed. (l3&»). 
*074. 

2. Fig. : The condensing of language, con- 
ciseness, brevity. 

M Ho [Goldsmith] was a gTcat and perhaps on un- 
eqmtlleu master of the orbs of selection ami co«d*n*«- 
Uon. '—Macaulay. 

IL Chem. 1 1 Physics: The reduction of any- 
thing to another and denser form, as of a 
vapour or gas to a liquid, or a liquid to a solid. 

(1) Condensation of gases or vapours: 

Chon. & Physics : The passage of gasefl or 
vapours from the aeriform to the liquid state. 
It is sometimes called also the liquefaction of 
vapours. It may be due to one of three causes : 
cooling, compression, or chemical affinity. 
Before the first or second of these causes can 
operate, the vapour must be sat urated. Various 
salts also condense vapours by means of 
chemical alllmty. When vapours are con- 
densed their latent heat becomes free. 
(Gan of.) 

(2) Condensation of liquids : 

Chem. t Physics : The reduction of a liquid 
to smaller bulk, with a proportionate increase 
in the specific gravity. 

jtfn'-den-sa-tlve, a. IFr. c ondensatif (m.), 
condensative (f.) ; Sp. & Port, condensativo.) 
Haviug the property of condensing. 

coiled ense', v.t. & i. [Fr. condenser ; Sp. <fc 
Port, coruteusar; ltal. condensare , from Lat. 
condense = to make dense ; condensus = very 
close together: con = fully, and den$us= thick, 
dense.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. (of material things): To render more 
dense by auy process which brings the parts 
or particles more closely together. 

" For them the rock* dissolved Into o flood. 

The dews con den ted Into angollc food." 

Covrper ; Expostulation. 

2. Fig. (of things not material ) ; To render 
denser, more compact or solid, to concentrate. 

*• . . . the Greeks their onset dare. 
Condense their power*, and wait tho coming war." 

Pojh> : Homer i Iliad, bk. xi.,L 278-8. 

IL Chem. it Physics: To reduce Into another 
and denser form, as to reduce a gas Into a 
liquid or a liquid into a solid. [Condensa- 
tion.] 

B. Intrans. : To become more dense, thicker, 
or more compact, as to pass from a gaseous into 
a liquid or from a liquid into a more or less 
solid state. 

" All vapours, when they begin to comferwe and 
coalesce into small parcels, . . yevrton .* Oplick *. 

con dense', a. [ltal. condense, from Lat. 
condensus — very dense.] Condensed, very 
dense or simply dense, highly compact or 
simply compact 

•• They might he separated without cons^d sting into 
the huge condemn bodies of pLaucta.*'— Bentley ; Ser- 
mons. 


con densed.', pa. par. k a. [Condense, r.) 

condensed beer, s. Beer reduced In 
bulk by condensation. A patent for doing so 
was taken out In 1875 by P. E. I>ockwood. 
(Haydn.) 

condensed milk, s. Milk reduced 
greatly in bulk and rendered proportionately 
denser. M. Gail Borden, residing in tho 
vicinity of New York, in IS \ ( J invented a 
process for llie condensation of milk, which 
since 1SG6 has been carried out extensively In 
Britain. 

condensed wave, s. 

Acoustics : A very limited length within n 
tubo in which alone the air is condensed by a 
piston moving a short distance from its place 
■within the tube. (Ganot.) 

condensed wort, s. Wort greatly re- 
duced in bulk and proportionately Increased 
In specific gravity. 

tcon don -aod-noss, a. [Eng. condensed; 
-nes*.] Tho quality of being compressed or 
condensed (lit. it fig.). 

"Thin tondenucdncu, thU Intensity In CVnlolln'* 

U'miH’m.inrjtt and utterance. Id equally displayed In 

what *h© say* of a senile and tender kind ."— Cowden 

CUnki t ; Shaketp. Charactrrt. p 173. 


edn-den-ser, t. [Eng. condense); -er.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which con- 
denses. 

IL Technically: 

1. Steam-engine : An apparatus for reducing 
to a liquid form the steam in front of the 
piston, eo as to obtain r pnrtial vseuum at 
that point, and thus utilize the natural pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. Watt invented the 
injection condenser and the sepiirate condenser. 
The surface condenser has a series of fiat cham- 
bers or tubes, usually the latter, in which the 
steam is cooled by a bod v of water surrounding 
the tubes. Distilled water for ships* use is 
obtained by the condensation of steam in a 
surface condenser. (Knight.) 

2. Distilling : The still-condenser is an ap- 
paratus generally made of the worm-tub 
form ; tho coil containing the alcoholic vapour 
traversing a tub which receives a constant 
accession of cold water, condensing the 
vapour In the coil. The liquid escapes at a 
cock below. (Knight.) 

3. Metal. : An apartment in which metallic 
or deleterious gaseous fumes are condensed to 
prevent their escape into, and contamination 
of, the atmosphere. The device consists of a 
prolonged duct for the fumes, with showeraof 
water to condense the arsenical, sulphurous, 
and other fugitive volatile matters. It also 
serves so economical purpose in saving fugi- 
tive fumes of lead, zinc, mercury, sulphur, 
antimony, <fcc. (Knight.) 

4. Gas-making : An apparatus in which tho 
crude gaa from the retort is cooled, and the 
ainmouiacal liquor and tar extracted from it. 
(Knight.) 

5. Sugar manufacture: The Degrand (De- 
rosne) condenser consists of a vertical scries of 
convoluted eteam-pipes, over which trickles 
the sugar-cane Juieo from the defecator. 
(Knight.) 

6. Wool manufacture : A device for compact- 
ing the narrow slivers from a carding-ma chine 
so as to bring them into tbe condition of slubs. 
(Knight.) 

7. Dentistry : A tool for packing foil for 
plugging teeth. (Knight.) 

8. PneumcU. : An air-pump for filling a 
chamber with air or gas at a pressure above 
the atmospheric. (Knight.) 

9. Optics: A lens to gather and concentrate 
the rays collected by the mirror and direct 
them upon the object. (Knight.) 

“If dow the focus he carefully Adjusted and the 
achromatic condenser l>e employed for the purposeful 
defining the outline with the utmost preciit on . . . — 
Todd ± Bovmmn : Phytiol, Anat , vol. 1., ch. 7, p. 184. 

10. Electricity: 

(1) Au instrument for. concentrating elec- 
tricity by the effect of induction. It usually 
consists of a con folded sheet of tin-foil, vyhose 
layers are separated by a thin sheet having a 
non-conducting surface. 

(2) With Induction apparatus, a device for 
absorption or suppression of the extra current, 
Induced by the rapid breaks in tho main cur- 
rent. 

(fi) Au instrument in which an electric spark 
passes between the poles in n closed glass 
cylinder, so as to l»e employed In burning 
metals in an atmosphere of any given tenuity 
or specific chemical character, to obtain tho 
spectra of metal* or gases free from accidental 
characteristics of llie general atmosphere for 
the time being. (Knight.) 


con-dcn’-sing, pr. par., a., & s. [Con- 
dense, i».) 

A. Sc B. As pr. par. it jxirtieip. adj.: (!u 
senses corresponding to those of the verb). 

•• , . hut the condrmtng inotecules have not yet 
coalesced to rartlclra anfflclcntly large to rellret sen- 
•llily the wave* of light."— Tymlnll : Pray. oj Nci-nc* 
(sn" ed. ), x. 272. 

C. vl* juisf. : The act of rendering more 
dense; the state of being rendered more 
dense. 


**, , . the cold improacheth. mid by condensing, 
drive* the vaiionrs lul>> clonds or drop*. . .“—Der- 

Aum. /'hytico-Theolnyy, & i Note 1. 


condensing force, *. 

Elect. : The relation in frietionnl electricity 
between the whole charge which the collect- 
ing pinto can take wldlo under the influence 
of the second plate to that will eh it would 
take if nlono ; tho relation of the total quantity 
of electricity on tho eolleetlng pints to that 
which remains free. (Ganot.) 


condensing plate, a. 

Elect. : One of two plates used for experi- 
menting on frictional electricity, the other 
being called the collecting plate. (Ganot: 
Physics , tranal. by Atkinson, § 6G3.) 

condensing pump, *. An apparatus for 
compressing air or any other gas. It consist* 
essentially of a piston moving in a cylinder 
or receiver, with a valve ou its upper side, 
opening or closing as the piston ascends or 
descends. It is used chiefly for charging 
liquids with gases. (Ganot.) 

condensing syringe, s. A syringe 
whose valves are so arranged as to take air 
above find condense it below the piston, 
so as to condense sir Into sny chamber 
to which the foot of the syringe ie secured. 
(Knight.) 

* con -dcn'-6i-t^, s. [Eng. condense , a.; < 
connective; andsuff. - ty .) 

1. Lit.: The etute of being condensed; 
density. 

t 2. Fig. : Brevity, conciseness. 

" For th« take of condcnsltu »'c haw cancelled tho 
portion of tnuntwcrlpt containing them."— CouKfan 
Clarke : Shake tp. Charact., p. 167. 

e$n'-der, a. [Eng. * cond (q.v.); -er.) 

1. A man posted on a height to give notice 
of the approach of ahoals ol fish. 

"Ccmdrrt . . . stand upon hlt;h places near the m» 
coaat. at the time of hemug Oshlng, to make sign* to 
the llehera which way the ihole ) which may 

better appear to.sach as stand upou some high clltt 
by a kind of blue colour that the fish cacscth In th» 
water, than to those In tho shlpo. These he likewise 
called huert. hy likelihood of the French huysr, ex- 
daman, ana balkers."— Coteel. 

2. Naut. : One who gives directions to the 
helmsman of a ship how to steer. 


* Con-dcs- 9 en$e', s. [A contr. form of cotv 
desccndcncc (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Condescendence, affability. 

•■ Which passage l find cited by Crcssi«‘* Answer to 
Dr. Pierco, adding thus. See the condetccnce of thl* 
great king." — Puller: jitoderat. the Ch. of Kng., 
p. *4f>. 

2. Scots Law : That part of a law case In 
which the plaintiff or pursuer sets forth hie 
case. 


con-des^end', * con-dis-cend, * con- 
dya-cend, v.i. & t. [Fr. cond^wndrir, from 
Lat. con = cum = with, together, aud dtscendo 
= to come down, to descend.) 


A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To agree, to acquiesce or assent. 

** The committee of estates at Edinburgh . . . aon- 
detcendrd with the laird of Invercauld, for a certoia 
emri of money, . . .**— Spaldlny, t. 29L 

2. To stoop, jield, submit, or become sub- 
ject. 

" Can they think me *o broken, so debaVd. 

With corporal servitude, that u»y mind ever 
Will condescend to such absurd eomuiamltl 

Milton : Same. A yon., 13*7. 

3. To etoop or lower one’s self voluntarily 
to terms of equality with au inferior ; to he 
a liable or courteous. 

”... condescend to men of low estate." — Pom. xll 

18. 

4. To vouchsafe, deign, or agree to anything. 

•* When solitary Nature wndeicends 
To mimic Time's forlorn humanities." 

Il'ordsicorf/i : Mucell. Sonnet*. 

* 5. To specify, to partieul arise (followed 
by the prep. upon). (Scotch.) 

*• Men do not condescend upon what would satisfy 

them . . Guthrie* Trial, p. 7L 

* 6. Te fix one’s thoughts or affections ; to 
settle. 


" And whao that ho on hire was condescreirf*!!. „ . 
Ulm thought his chols It might not bln ameoded. 

Chaucer: The Marchante* Tale, 2,478. 

* B, Trans. : To agree, to arrange, to bar- 


gain. 

" For keeping tho proportion due by the burghs, it 
i* condescended, that . . ." — /n/ormaGon, A. 1840, 
Spaldiny, 1. 20» 


t c6n-dca-95n -den 90 , *. TFr. condcscen- 
dunce ; ltal. condsac^nefrnjo, from Low Lat ocm- 
descendant ia, from condescendo.) 

1. A voluntary sulunission or giving way to 
on inferior; condescension. 

'•, . . 9t Paul * condc*c^tirf» acw to the eaparltic* he 
wrote unto. . . .“—II*. Mountayue : Eu.tyt, 

p. 31. 11843.J 

2. A s peel fi cation of particulars. 

•• • ril Utke n day to see and answer evc»^ article i f 
▼our cofhte$c* 9 tdence* Juid Ihfii 1 U hold v«»u to cuiifc*^ 
or deny* ncconU.*— 5cotf t of Mniloth.' rli \ 


b 61 l, b^; p6Tit, cat, 9011. chorus, chin, bon<?h; go, feom; thin, this; aln, 09; oxpecU Xenophon, cipst. -lng. 

-clan, -tlan =shan. -tlon, -elon = ahun; -tlon, -^lon - ihuru -Uons. slous. -oious - ahus. -bio. -die. be. - bcl. d?L 
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condescend ency— condition 


*con-des- 9 en'-den- 9 y t s. [Eng. condesca i- 
denc(e) ; - y .] Condescension, courtesy, affa- 
bility. 

"The respect and condescendency which you have 
already shown me is that, for which I can never make 
any suitable return ."— Buyle : Works, voL vL. p. 610. 
Lett, from Dr A very. 

eon-des-ccn'-ding, pr. par., a., & 5 . [Con- 
descend.] 

A. As pr. par. : (In sensea corresponding to 
those of the verb). 

B. As mijective : 

1. Courteous, kind. 

" A man. whom marks of condescending prace 
Teach, while they flatter him, his proper place." 

Coicper : Retirement. 

2. Specifying, particularising. 

’’That universal conviction, if I may call It so. Is 
not general. . . . but it Is particular and condescend- 
inj, . . ."— O'ufArie’j Trial, p. 97. 

* C. As $ubst. : CondescenaioQ. 

•’This queen of most familiar condescending* is con* 
tent to be our every week’s prospect.”— Jummoiid ; 
Works, iv. 525, 

con-des-9cn'-diPg-ly, adv. [Eng. con- 
descending ; -ly.] In a condescending manner ; 
by way of voluntary yieldiug or submission ; 
courteously. (Hen. More.) 

con dea den' sion* s. [Lat. condescensio.] 
A voluntary descending or lowering ooe’s self 
from a position of higher rank or dignity to 
an equality with an inferior ; courtesy, affa- 
hility, deference. 

"At the same time he neglected no art of condescen- 
sion by which the love of the multitude could be con* 
ciliated.”— Macaulay: But . Eng., ch. iL 

^ For the difference between condescension 
and complaisance see Complaisance. 

* con-des ^en'-sive, a. [Ital. condescensivo.) 
Inclined to condescension ; condescending, 
courteous, affable. 

*\ . . if we consider the amdesceruive tenderness, 

. . .”— Bairoio, voL i„ Ser. 8. 

* con-des- 9 ent' i s. (Condescend.) Ad act 
of condescension or courtesy. 

“Somo worthy person that cam deny himself in 
stooping to such a cojidescent.” — Worthington, (o 
Barthb (1661). Ep. 17. 

* eon-det, * con-dyt, 5 . [Conduct, s.) A 
safe-conduct, a passport. 

“ Set on his clok a tekyn for to se. 

The Lyoun in wax that suld his c ondet be.* 

Wallace, S.L 912. M3. 

* eon doth e, s . [Condoit.] 

■* Withe condethes fulle curious." 

Morte A rthure, 200. 

* con-dict, s. [Conduit.) 

con-die* tion, s. [Lat. condictio = (1) the 
proclamation of a festival, (2) in the jurists, 
a demand of restitution ; condico = to speak 
with : con = together, and dico = to say.) 

Law : A repetition. (IF/iarfon.) 

eon-dld'-dle, v.t. [Pref. con-, and diddle .] 
To purloin. (Halliwell gives it as a Devon- 
shire word.) (Scoff : St, Itonan’s Well , ch. iv.) 

con dign ( g silent), a. [0. Fr. condigne; Lat! 
condiguits.) 

*1. Worthy, adequate. (Sir T. Elyot: The 
Govemour , fo. 76.) 

2. Worthy, well deserved or merited ; suit- 
able (particularly used with the word punish- 
ment.) (Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ixl) 

* con-dig'-ni-ty, s. [O. Fr. condigniU, from 
Lat. condignus.] 

1. Merit, deserving, deserts (chiefly used by 
theologians). 

“Such a worthiness of condignity, and proper merit 
of the heavenly glory, cannot be found iu any the 1*-st. 
most perfect, and excellent of created beings."— fin. 
Bull : U'orJfcs, L3M. 

2. Equal merit or dignity. 

* con-dign-ly (g silent), * con-dygne-ly, 

adv. [Eng. condign.; Ay . } 

1. Worthily, deservedly, by merit. 

2. I n a condign or merited ruaoner ; de- 
servedly. 

* con dign ness (g silent), s. [Eng. con- 
dign ; -ness.) The quality of being according to 
merits or deserts ; suitableness. 

con'-di -ment, s. [Lat. condimentum, from 
cowdto = t" pickle, to preserve, to season. ) Asea- 
aoning or sauce ; anything used to excite the 
appetite by communicating a pungent taste to 


food with which it ia mixed. The principal 
condiments are salt, mustard, pepper, vinegar, 
pickles, horse-raddish, curiy-powder, nut- 
megs. cloves, &c. Many of these not only 
assist digestion, but, by tempting the palate, 
increase the amount of food consumed, and 
thus stimulate a flagging appetite. Condi- 
ments must, however, he used with modera- 
tion, or their action on the digestive organa 
may become injurious. 

con-di ment' al, a. Pertaining to, or like 
a condiment; appetizing. 

* con-dis-cend, * con-dy-cend, v . (Con- 
descend.) 

* con dis-9i'-ple f S. (Fr., from Lat. ccu- 
dicipulus: con — cum — with, together, and 
dicipulus = a disciple (q.v.).] A fellow-dis- 
ciple : a learner or pupil iu the same school, -a 
schoolfellow. 

A condUciple of hts. or one that had been, hearing 
so much of the man, went to him.” — Meric Cataubon : 
Of Credulity and Incredulity, p. 149. 

* con-dise, 5 . pi. [Conduit.) 

•’ Myrtbe bad done come through condUe.” 

Rom. 0 / Rote 

* con-dlte, s. [Conduct, Conduit.) 

•• Saue condite va gyue."— Langtofl, p. 290. 

* con-dite (l), v.t . [Conduct, v.) 

” Ye schnll offer them to condite out of the londe.”— 
Merlin. I. il. 50. 

* con'-dite (2), v,l. (Condite, a.) 

1. Lit. : To seasoo, pickle, or preserve with 
apices, salts, &c. 

•* The most innocent of them are hut like eondited or 
pickled mushrooms. . ."—Taylor : Rule of Living 
Holy. 

2. Fig. : To preserve the memory of. 

“ A good fame la the hest odour, and a good name ia 
a precious ointmeut which will condite our bodies 
beat, and preserve our memories to all eternity. 
Paradoxical Assertions, p. 44 (1659). 

* con’- elite, a. [Lat. cnnAtfas, pa. par. of 
condio — to pickle, to preserve, to season.) 
Preserved, seasoned, or pickled. 

" Scoltzi] would fain have them use all summer the 
condite flowers of succory, strawberry water. &c."— 
Burton : Anat, of MeL, p. 402. 

* con-di -ted, pa. par. or o. [Condite, v.) 

* con-dlte -ment, s. [Eug. condite; -ment.] 

1. Lit. : A condiment ; a composition of 
conserves, powdera, and apices in the form of 
an electuary. (Boiley.) 

2. Fig. : A mingling or mixture ; a flavour, 
a taste. 

** A scholar cau have no taste of natural philosophy, 
without some conditement of the mat nema ticks." 
— Bishop Backet : Lye of Archbp. William*, pt. L, 
p. 10. 

* con-di’-tmg, pr. par., a .,&s. [Condite, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst.. : The act or process of pre- 
serving, pickling, or seasoning. 

" Much after the same mauner as the sugar doth, in 
the cofiditing of pears, quinces, and the like." — Grew : 
Muscu m. 

con di tion* • con-di-ei-on, s. [Fr. con- 
dition ; Sp. condicion ; from Lat. conditio 
(and at a later period conditio ) = a compact, 
a bargain ; ef. condico = to talk a thing over, 
from con ~ cum = with, together, and dico = 
to say.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality, state, circumstances, or ex- 
ternal characteristics of anything. 

“ The hafe herd me specify the condicion* of purga- 
tory.”— Bampole, 8,954. 

* 2. An attribute, property, or accident. 

"It seemed to us a condition and property of Divine 
Powers and Beings, to behiddeu aud urneeu toothers." 
—Bacon. 

* 3. Mental or moral qualities, properties, 
or attributes ; character, temperament, tem- 
per. 

•• I cannot believe that lu her ; she U full of most 
blessed condition."— Shakcsp. : Othello, ii. 1. 

* 4. Manners, conduct, or behaviour ; mode 
of life. 

*’ And it is ofteutymes seen that dyners, whiche be- 
fore they came iu autorite, were of good & virtuous 
eondicioru. being In their pros peri tie were vtterly 
changed, . . ."—Sir T Elyot ; Governor r. hk. ii, ch. 11 

5. The circumstances or position of things 
under which anjffhing is dooe or exists. 

M It seems pretty clear that organic beings must be 
exposed during several generations to the new condt- 


tion* of life to cause any appreciable amount of varia- 
tion . . . Darwin : Origin of Sjtecie* (ed. 1859), 
cb. i., p. 7. 

6. The state, position, rank, or circum- 
stances in life. 

"The klog himself met with many entertainments, 
at the charge of particular men. which had been rarely 
practised till theo hy the persons of the best co»- 
dir ion."— Clarendon. 

7. The state of preservation, health, or 
existence ; plight, quality. [III., 4, 5.) 

8. That on which any tiling depends ; a pre- 
existing state of things requisite in order that 
something else may take effect. 

9. A stipulation, article of agreement ; terms 
of a covenant or bargain. 

* 10. A writing containing the articles or 
terms of an agreement ; a compact, a boud. 

“. . . such sum or sums as are 
Express'd in the condif»<m, . . 

Shakeep. : Merchant of Venice, L & 

IL Technically : 

1. Law: 

(1) A restraint annexed to anything, by con- 
forming to which one will gain advantage, and 
by departing from which lie will sutler loss. 

(2) Anythiog contingent on an occurrence 
which may or may not take place. 

IT Conditions are of many kinds, as condi- 
tions precedent, subsequent, inherent, col- 
lateral, &c. For these aee the special phrase* 
under III., and the words with which con- 
dition is coupled. 

2. Math. : [III., 3). 

3. Vet. : [III., 4, 5). 

III. In special phrases <£ compounds : 

1. Condition in deed : 

Law : A condition expressly mentioned In 
that special one on performance of which the 
estate can be held, and on breach of which 
the grantee can claim it back again. 

2. Conditions of sale : 

Law: The terms under which property is 
offered for aale ; also the instrument contain- 
ing these terms. 

3. Equation cf conditions : 

Math. : Certain equations in the integral 
calculus, useful in ascertaining whether 
a proposed fluxion Mill admit of finite inte- 
gration or a finite fluent. (Cra66.) 

4. In condition: 

Vet. ; In a good state of health, strength, 
and training. 

5. Out of condition : 

Vet. : Not in a good state of health, strength, 
and training. 

condition powder, *. 

Tef. ; A tonic mixture administered to horse* 
and cattle, lte action ie chiefly as a stuxnachic. 

Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
dition and station: “ Condition has most 
relation to the circumstances, education, 
birth, and the like ; station refers rather to the 
rank, occupation, or mode of life which one 
pursues. Riches suddenly acquired are cal- 
culated to make a man forget his original 
condition, and to render him negligent of the 
duties of his stotion. The condition of men in 
reality is often ao different from wliat it 
appears, that it is extremely difficult to form 
an estimate of what they are, or what they 
have been. It ia the folly of the present day, 
that every man is unwilbng to keep the 
station which has been assigned to him by 
Providence : the rage for equably destroys 
every just distinction iu society ; the low 
aspire to be, iu appearance, at least, equal 
with their superiors ; and those in elevated 
stations do not hesitate to put themselves on 
a level with their inferiors.” (Cra&b: Eng. 
Synon.) 

For the difference between condition and 
situation, see Situation. 

con-dl-tion, * con-dy-cyon, v.t. & i. 
[Condition, $.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To agree on, to contract, to stipulate or 
bargain. 

" It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 

Saturn should put to death all his male children.*— 

Raleigh ; History 

* 2- To impose or invest with conditions. 

1 3. To bring into and keep in a good atata 
of health. 


Sate, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall* father; we, wet, here, camel* her, there; pine* pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try Syrian, ae, oe — e. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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"TWo value of 1U cvnditiomnp qualities when mixed 
with ordinary feed."— Haiti/ Telegraph, Dec. Ttb, lasl. 

II. U. S. Colleges: To put uuder conditions ; 
to require to pass a new examination as a 
condition of remaining in tilt- class or college 
8s a student in some branch of study in which 
he has failed. (Webster.) 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To come to or agree on terms. 

" Small to win, which stand stiff, 'till great shot 
Enforce them by war * law. condition not" 

Donne. 

2. To stipulate, to bargain. 

" Here he tymeth ninl condyryoiie/A » Ith God wbiche 
approueth liothyng."— Bale : Apologie, fol. 69. 

Con di -t ion- al, a. & s. [Lat. conditionalis, 
from conditio.]’ 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ord. lAxng. : Containing, implying, or 
depending on certain conditions ; mads with 
limitations or reservations ; not absolute. 

" For the use we have h la ex press commandment, for 
the elfect bla conditional promise . . ."—Hooker. 

II, Technically : 

1. Law: There may l>e conditional legacies, 
conditional pardons, &c. 

2. Gram. : Expressing a condition or de- 
pendent clause. 

" Hyiwthctlcnl, rondffion/if, coucessive, mid excep- 
tive conjunctions seem iu general to require a sub- 
junctive mood after them ."— Bishop Lowth : Engl ith 
Grammar. 

3. Logic: Expressing a condition or suppo- 
sition. 

"All hypothetic*! propositions, therefore, though 
disjunctive In form, are comfifmnaf in meaning; and 
the words hypothetical end comfffionn/ may be, as 
Indeed they gene rally are, used synonymously.”— J. E. 
if ill : System of Logit, I iv.. j 3. 

* B- As subst . ; A limitation, reservation, 
or condition. 

"This case seemes somewhat an herd case, both In 
respect of the eonditlonnll, and in respect of the other 
worries But for the conditioyiall It semicth the 
judges of that time . . . thought It was a dangerous 
thing to admit //« and anrfs, to quallfie words of trea- 
son . . flaeon .• Hen. IV/., p. 134. 

U (1) Conditional fee : 

law: A fee restrained to particular heirs 
exclusive nf others, and which, on the failure 
of those to whom it was limited, reverted to 
the feudal grantee. 

(2) Conditional limitation : 

Law : A limitation which allows a stranger 
to conic into possession of an estate on fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions. Of old this was 
illegal, but now it is permitted and is frequent. 

* con dl tlon-al’-i-ty, s. [Eng. conditional: 
•ifr/.J The quality or .state of being conditional 
or limited ; limitation by certain events. 

" And as this clear propositi of the promises may In- 
spirit our endeavours, so is the conditionality most 
etftcncloiis to necessitate ami engage them .” — her ay of 
Piety. 

c6n-di -tion-nl-ly, adv. [Eng. conditional ; 
- ly .] Dy way’ of, or subject to, certain con- 
ditions or limitations ; not absolutely or posi- 
tively. 

", . . liberty aud reason are condlflonaffy resigned 
by every poor man In every society . . ."—Goldsmith : 
Assays. II. 

* con -di-tion-ar-y, a. &s. [ Eng. condit ion ; 
-ary.] 

A. As adj. : Conditional; not absolute or 
positive. 

B„ snbst. : A condition or limitation. 
"Would God In mercy dispense with It as a corn//- 
ttonary, . . A'orrii. 

* con df-tion-ate, a. [Low Lnt. oondi- 
tionutus, pa. par.’ of condit iono, from Lat. con- 
ditio.) Arranged on, or subject to, certain 
conditions or terms ; conditional. 

"That which Is mistaken to be particular and abso- 
lute. duly understood, Is general, hut eondiffomife; 
and ladongs to none who shall not perform the coudl* 
t Ion. " — U a m mend 

* con-dl'-tion-nte, v.t. [Conditionate, a.] 

1. To qualify, to regulate. 

*. . . the two Ideas roudltionate one another."— 
.Sfrnuii : Life of Jetnt, tmml. j 149. 

2. To put under conditions. 

" That Ivy ariseth but where It may be supported, we 
cannot ascribe the same unto any science therein, 
which mi»j icmls and eom/diomifej 1U eruption."— 
Urou ji# . 4 ulgnr Errourt 

* con dl' tion at Ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Condition ate, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. jiar. & particip. adj. ; (See 
tho verb). 


C. .ds subst.: A putting under conditions, 
an arrangement, a condition. 

"Were these arts or acts any whit the better for 
these cautioning# and conditionatings so p re- re- 
quired T'—Gaule Mag Astro-mancer, p. 114. 

con-dl'-tioncd, pa. ]>ar. A a. [Condition, r.] 

A. As pa. par . : In senses corresponding to 
those nf the verb. 

B. As jmrticipial odjcctivc : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having qualities of a certain 
kind, good or bad. Generally preceded by an 
adverb indicating what these qualities are. 
They may be with or without a hyphen ; as, 
best cohdifioued, ill-conditioned. 

" The dearest friend to me, the kindest man, 

The l>est cn ml (t ton'd " 

Shaketp . ; Merchant of Venice, tii. 2. 

2. Metaphysics: 

(1) Having conditions or relations. (Chiefly 
u seil as the opposite to unconditioned = ab- 
solute.) 

" The mind is aatrlcted to think iu certain forms ; 
and uuder these thought Is possible only In the con- 
ditional Interval between two unconditioned contm- 
dictory extremes or pole*, each of which Is altogether 
inconceivable, but of which, on the principle of the 
excluded middle, the one or the other Is necessarily 
true "—Sir W Hamilton . Discussion* on Philosophy 
and Literature, p. 51)1. 

(2) Construction (with the definite article, 
substantival). 

"The field la thus open for the last theory, which 
would analyse the Judgment of causality into tbs 
form of the mental law of the conditioned:'— Sir IP. 
Hamilton : Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
lx 59 L 

* con-di'-tion-ing, pr. par. t a., & s. [Con- 
dition, v.] 

A. a B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of arranging, stipu- 
lating, or bargaining. 

* con dl'-tion-ly, adv. [Eng. condition; -ly.] 
According to, or subject to, certain cooditious 
or limitations ; conditionally. 

"Aud though sbeglve but thus cont/ifionly.’* 

Sidney : Attr. and Stella. 

* con-di-tor, * con-dl-tonr, $. [Mid. Eng. 
condd(e) = conduct ; -or, -onr = er.] A con- 
ductor, a guide, a leader. 

"These foure . . . that were malstrls of the hoste 
and condi/ourea,"— Merlin, iii. 549. 

* con'-dl-tdr-y, s. [Lat. conditorium, from 
condifus, pa. par. of condo = (1) to put to- 
gether, (2) to hide.] A place or repository for 
concealing tilings ; a hiding-place. 

* c6n-di-tiire',$. [Lat. conditura, from condio 
— to pickle, preserve.] A condiment, a season- 
ing. 

" Halec or Alec was a conditure.’— Droume : Tracts. 
No. 4. 

* con die, s [Candle.] 

" Tsprea make aud condle lylite.” 

flvltij. A ntiq., 1. 253. 

t con -do’- la -tor- y, a. [Eng. condol(c); 
-atonj.] Expressing or tending to condolence 
or sympathy ; sympathizing. ( Smart .) 

con-dole’, v.t. 4i t. [Lat. condoleo = to grievs 
with : con = cunt == with, together, and dolea 
= to grieve ; dofor’= grief ; Fr. condoufofr ; 
lta I. conilolere ; Sp. condohr.) 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To mourn, to grieve, to lament. 

". . . tills made him again recall tho vanity of his 
sleeping to his remembrance ; and thus be began again 
to condole with blmself.*'— JSunynn : The /Mirim's 

Progress, pt 1. 

2. To mourn, grieve, or lament with another ; 
to sympathize or commiserate. 

"Your friends would have cause to rejoice, rather 
than condole with you,"— Nir Tcmjtle. 

B. Trans. : To lament over or bewail with 
another. 

* con-dole’-mcnt, s. [Eng. condole; -numf.] 

1. The act of condoling or sympathizing 
with another. 

"... ail address of rondo/rmeuf for the loas of his 
queen, . . .'—Life of A. Il'ood, p. 3W). 

2. Grief, mourning, or sorrow ; lamentation. 

" To do idittcqulou* sorrow : Uut to iiemcver© 

111 obstinate lymdoiement, 

Shakcsp. : Hamlet, L 2. 

con-dd' lcnce, * con dolo -01190, 3. [Fr. 
comhiaiu'e, from Lnt. cowMcns, pr. jar. of 
condoleo.) The expression of grici nr sorrow 
for the troubles or misfortunes of others ; 
sympathy. 

". . . a special mission of condolence and congratu- 
latlon."— Afacnulav : Hist Eng, oh. v. 


*1 For the difference between condolence and 
sympathy, aee Sympatuv. 

Con do'-ler, «. [Eog. condole); -er.J One 
who cnndoles or eymjiathizes with the sorrow 
of another. 

con-do -ling, pr. par., a., <fc «. [Condole.] 

A. -ds pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. yfs adj. : Sympathizing. 

" A lover is more coin/obno." 

S hakes p . ; Mult. Sight s Dream, L X 

C. As subst. : The act of expresaiog sym- 
pathy with another; coudoleuee. 

"Why should ! think that all that dsvout multi 
tude, which so lately cried Hosanna )n the streets, did 
n<>t Also bear their port in these public condoling!."— 
lip. UaU: Con fern pi. ; The Crucifixion. 

cbn-do-na -tion, s. [Lat. condonat io, from 
comlono =. . . to jiardon : con = cum — with, 
togetlier, and dono = to give ; donum = a gift.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act of condoning, for- 
giving, or pardoning. 

2. Law: The forgiving by a husband of hia 
wife, or by a wife of her husband, for any 
breach of marital duty, with an implied under- 
standing or conditioQ that it shall not be 
repeated 

con done', v.t. & i. [Lat. condo»o=:to for- 
givc.l 

A. Transitive. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To forgive, to pardon. 

"In the uumerous coses where a fine appears as a 
com |wsi tion fur a breach ol law. we are not to astums 
that every offeuce might be condoned for a certain 
sum iu money, . . C. H. Pearson : The Early and 
Middle Ages of England, ch. xxxiih 

2. Used loosely iu the sense of atone or 
compensate for. 

"There was a certain v&gue earnestness of belief 
about him which qualified and condoned the shrewd 
aud sometimes Jocular looks of bis father.'— Black: 
Madcap Violet, cb. xxxiii. 

II. Law : To forgive or overlook a breach 
of marital duty. 

t B, Intrans. : To atone or compensate for. 

con’-dor, s. [Sj>., Ac., condor, from lnrj 
(Peruviau Indian) cuntur — the bird dehoed 
below.] 

Ornith. : A magnificent vulture, Sarco, 
ramphns or Sarcarhamphus gn/phus, whicl 
floats with outstretched and mot ionics* 
wings in airy circles on the higher jiarts oi 
the Andes, reaching at times the tremen- 
dous elevation of 21,000 ft. above the sea- 
level. The older travellers, as was their 
wont, exaggerated its size, strength, and 
ferocity, and it figured as the Western couq- 
tei jiart of the mythical roc described by the 
Arabs, and by some credited with the ability 
“ to irusse an elejdiant.” Humboldt and 
Bnnjilaud dissij^ated these illusions. The 
former great naturalist met with nooe the 
expansion of whose wings exceeded 9 ft. 
Some of 11 ft. have been said to be met with, 
aad 0118 of 14 ft. Humboldt found that a 
male condor, the expanse of whose wings was 
lift., measured 3ft. 3 in. from the tip of the 
bill to the extremity of the tail. The male 
condor has a comb on its head. Both sexes 
have a ruff round their necks. Their bodiea 
are usually deep blaok, with a tinge of grey ; 
the wing coverts in the males are white, at least 
at the tips ; the legs are bluish grey. Strain 
to say, children are reputed to be in no danger 
from it, though two condors will attack the 
vieufia, the heifer, and even the puma. The 
species is found in most parts of the Andes, 
esjiecially in Peru and Chili. There Is one in 
the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park— a 
sorry bird compared with tho mythic condor 
of jire-scientific times. 

cbn dot ti e -ro (pi. con dot ti © i4), 1- 

[ I tal. =a cajitaio, a earner, a mercenary leader, 
from cam/oHu = conduct, command, i»rudcnee. 
wisdom, carriage. Cognate with the Lat. ana 
Eng. word conductor. 1 

Hist., dtc. : A soldier of fortune, a military 
leader, who sold his own sword and those of 
his followers to the highest bidder, regardless 
of the justice of tlio cause for which he and 
they fought. 

*| It was in Italy that the jiractice began 
of emjihiying condottieri. In 1225 Genoa 
engnged 200 of them, led by the Duke of 
Savoy ; and in 12S2 Florence hired 500 French, 
and other Stales followed the example. The 
jiractice received a great imjmlso about the 
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beginning of the fourteenth century, when the 
petty Italian princes and republics began to 
commute the military services which their 
subjects had hitherto rendered for money, 
for both a military void was thus created and 
means were obtained to till it by engaging eon* ** 
dottierl. In 1342 the cities formed a league 
to suppress them. Hut there was occupation 
for them outside Italy. Ijirge bodies of them 
took part in the war between Edward 111. of 
England and France, and when the peace of 
Bretigny, in 1360, terminated their occupa- 
tion, they fought and plundered on their own 
aeeouiit, becoming a terrible scourge to 
France. They were called free companies, 
or simply companies or free lances, and num- 
bered about 40,000 fighting men, all heavily 
anned cavalry. Finally they were transferred 
to Castile, on their way levying a contribution 
on the Pope nt Avignon. They were ail in- 
satiably rapacious nice, aud so faithless that 
they were feared by friends as well as foes. 
They had no scruple about any amount of 
cruelty, but finding ultimately that it was 
more advantageous to avoid slaying their foes 
and simply to capture them unhurt with the 
view of demanding a heavy ransom, they 
aimed at making their battles bloodless. Sir 
John Hawkwood, an Englishman buried sit 
Floreuce in 1393 with great honour by the 
citizens, is held to have beeo one of the last 
condottieri properly so called. 

con -drod-ite, 5. [Chondkodite.] 

con-duje', v.i. <5: t [Lat. conduco = to lead 
together : con — cum = with ; dvco — to lead ; 
fep. conducir ; Fr. oondwire; Port, condusir ; 
1U1. conducert, condurre.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To contribute to or promote a result ; to 
further, to tend to ; to advance or promote 
(followed by to, unto, or toward ). 

•* He waa nensihle bow much such an union would 
ctouluc* fo the happiness of both . . ."—Macaulay : 
BUI Eng., ch. xtiu 

* 2. To lead, to guide. 

•• A« if works could no way conduce Into the attain- 
ing of salvation but hy way of merit and desert, . . .“ 
—Mi de ; Wvrks, bit. i., dis. 40. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. To lead, to conduct, to guide, to accom- 
pany. 

•• He was sent to conduce hither the princess Hen- 
rietta Slarla."— Wotton. 

2. To hire, to engage. 

•• Ala be the tiersuaaion of fiattereria. he conduced 
many wicked t>rraatis out of all countries to de|»eud 
vpon him.''— Pitscot tic : Cron. i. 18. 

•jj Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
duce and to contribute: “To coiuluce signifies 
to serve the full purpose ; to contribute signi- 
fies only to be a subordinate instrument : the 
former is always taken in a good sense, the 
latter in a bad or good sense. Exercise con- 
duces to the health ; it contributes to give 
vigour to the frame. Nothing conduces more 
to the wellbein" of any community than a 
spirit of subordination among nil ranks and 
classes. A want of firmness and vigi lance in 
the government or magistrates confrifinfes 
greatly to the spread of disaffection and re- 
bellion. Schemes of ambition never conduce 
to tranquillity of mind. A single failure may 
contribute sometimes to involve a person in 
jierpetual trouble.*’ (Crabb : Eng. 1'ynon.) 

' con-dn 5 e'-ment, s. [Eng. conduce ; -mmt.] 
The act ofcoudueing; tendency, disposition, 
drift. 

’’The condweerrurnf of all this In but cabal istical.” — 
Gregory ; Works, p. 6S. 

•con-du’-^ent, a. [Lat. conduccns, pr. par. 
of conduco.) Conducing, contributing, help- 
ing, or tending. 

**. . . any otbei act fitting or conduemt to the good 
success of thin business .” — A bp. Laud: flat, of his 
Cha mc. «f Ox., p. 1SL. 

* con du'-$er, s. [Eng. conduce); -er ] One 
who hires or engages. (Scotch.) 

", . . he that is hyrit sail render agoue to the com- 
dtu cr the bivill byre that he was conrfurit for, . , 
Balfour: Pract., p. Cl 7. 

• c on-du- 51 -bil -I-ty, 8. [Eng. coiulucib!(e) ; 
~ity .) The quality of being eonducible ; 
capability of being conduced or turned. 

** Duties, iu deriving their obli^ntinu fruui their con- 
durtbilUy to the promoting at our chief end . . — 

M ilkins : Of Aa». Bel ig . bk. i.. ch. xiv. 

con^iu'-^i-ble, a. & s. [Lat. conducibilis, 
from conduco ] 


A. As adj. ; Flaving the power or quality of 
conducing ; tendiug, contributing, furthering, 
conducive. 

“To both, the medium which Is most propitious 
ami eonducible, (a air.”— Aaron ; Mat. Bist. 

* B. As subst. : Anything which conduces, 
promotes, or tends to an eud. 

“Those motions of generations and corruptions, ami 
of the ronclvcibUs thereunto, are wisely alul admirably 
ordered aud cimlciuporated by the rector of all things. ' 

— Bale. 

* con-du'-^i-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. eonducible ; 
-ness.] The quality of being eonducible ; coo- 
dueibility. (More.) 

t con-du - 51 -bly, (tdv. [Eng. conditcihl(e) ; 
-y. J Iu a manner tending to conduce, further, 
or promote. 

con-du’-^ing, pr. par., a., ti s. [Conduce, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj : Furthering, promoting, or tend- 
ing to ; conducive. 

“. . . all other appendages, conducing to convenience 
or pleasure, . . — Per ham : Phyrico- Theology, bk. L, 

ch. v. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act or condition of furthering, pro- 
moting, or tending to. 

•' I have taken [muche travaile) for the conducing 
aud setting forth® of good am 1 tie & peace betwene 
your higlmes aud her sou."— Elate Papers; WoUey to 
Henry VJJJ., anuo 1527. 

* 2. The act of hiring or engaging ; lure. 

'* For tho conducing & vnging of aue bundreth men 
nf weir."— AbereL Beg., A. 1548. V. 20. 

c6n-du-£ive, a. [Eng. conduce); -ire.) 
Having the power or quality nf conducing, 
furthering, or promoting; teuding to further 
or promote. 

“An action, however conducive to the good of nur 
country, . . — Adduon ; f reeholder. 

t Con-du’^ive-nees, s. [Eng. conducive ; 
-ness.] The quality of being conducive ; ten- 
dency to further or promote. 

•* I mention some examples of the conduct veneu of 
the euiaUuess of a body's parts to Its fluidity.’ ‘—Boyle. 

con'-duct, s. [Low’ Lat. conductus = a guard, 
an escort ; Lat. conductus, pa. par. of conduco 
= to lead with, to conduct : con = cum = 
with, and duco = to lead ; dux = a leader, a 
guide ; Fr. conduite; bp. conducfo.) 

* L Literally : 

1. The act of leading or conducting ; guid- 
ance. 

'• And follow me. that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct." 

Shnk' tp. : King Lear, ill. 4. 

2. The act or science of leading an army ; 
generalship. 

* ■ Conduct of armies U a prince'* art" Waller. 

3. A guide or leader. 

“Come, gentlemeu, l will be your conduct f—B, 
Jomon : Every Man out of Bis Humour. 

4. A convoy, guard, or escort 

“ His majesty, 

Tendering iny person's safety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower " 

Ehakesp. : Richard III., L X. 

5. A warrant or security for oue’s safe pas- 
sage ; a safe- conduct (q.v.). 

". . . nil merelnuil* of what nation soener, shall bane 
safe concoct to (mss and iej>As» with their merchandize 
into England: "— Hackluyt : Voyages, voL L. p. 123. 

* 6. That which leads, carries, or conveys 
anything ; a conduit, a channel. 

" I ikewise by the savd clsteme there is drinke ooo- 
neyeil ihorow certain'e plj>es and ronducti, . . — 

Uackluyt ; Voyage*, vul. ii., pt. i., p. 61. 

*7. Couduct-mnuey (q.v.). 

“ Not he w ho takes up armea for cote and conduct.* 
—Milton : Areo}»ig.. p. 60. 

IL Figuratively: 

* ). Management, direction. 

•' Young meu, in the conduct and manage of actions," 
—B icon. 

* 2 Sharpness, cleverness, or skill in the 
management of matters. 

“ I» umvhle to comprehend how an extreme want of 
conduct aud discretion cau consist with the abilities I 
ha vs silo wed h uu. '—Letters of Junius. No. 64. 

3. Behaviour, mode of action, deportment. 

“ All these difficulties were Increased by the conduct 
of Shrewsbury — Macaulay Bist Eng., ch. XV. 

** 4. Regularity or exactness of life ; exact 
behaviour. 

“Though all regard for reputation Is not qnlte laid 
aside, it is so low, that very few think virtne and 
conduct of absolute necessity for iveserving it. 

fitCtfl. 

* 5. A channel, passage, or means of com- 
munication. 
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“God is the fountain of honour, and the conduct. i«v 
which he conveys It to the sons of men are virlu».i<> 
and generous pract ices."— South, voL L. Serm. S, 

* conduct-money, s. 

1. Hist. : An exactiou levied by Cliarles I. 
to pay the travelliug expenses of his troops. 

“Allow him coat aad conduct money."— Butler : 
Characters; The B era Id, 

2. Law : Money paid to a witness for his 
travelling expenses. (IT/iarfon.) 

U For the difference between conduct and 
behaviour, see Behaviour. 

* con-duct, pa. par., a., & s. [Conduce.] 

A. A 5 pu. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Hired. 

C. As substantive : 

1. One who is hired, a workman. 

2. A chaplain, a hired priest. The term is 
still applied at Eton to the chaplains who 
conduct Divine service. 

con- duct', v.t. A: i. [Conduct, s.) 

A. 7>a its i five: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To lead, guide, direct, or accompany on 
the way. 

“Aud Judah came to Gilgal.to go to meet the king, 
to conduct the king over Jordan." — 3 Sam. xtx. 15. 

(2) To usher in, to lead or bring to one’s 
presence with ceremony. 

“ Pray receive them nohly. and conduct them 
Into our presence." Shakesp. : Henry 177/.. L 4. 

• (3) To lead, direct, or head, as an army. 

“ Corte# himself conducted the third and smallest 
division." — Robertson; History of America. 

2. Fig. : To manage, to direct, to control, 
to regulate. 

“ Having explained the general scheme and forma- 
tion of the argumeut. 1 may be permitted to subjoin 
a brief account of the maimer of conducting iu — 
Paley m H<sr<m Paulina, ch • L 

3. Mime; To lead, to direct, as a choir or 
orchestra. 

4 . Physics : To carry, to convey, as beat, Acc, 

B. Reflexive: To cany oneself, to behave, 
to act. 

C. Intransitive : 

L Phys. : To act as a conductor of heat, & c. 

“Carbon, lu general, cotuluets better or worse ac- 
cording to the manner m which It has been prepared.” 
— Do la Kuo: Treatise on Electricity, pt L, ch, u ; 
translation. 

2. Music: To act as conductor of a ehoir 
or orchestra in the performance of a musical 
composition. 

“ We need not stay to applaud the orchestra for 
excellent work. Mr. Willing for Judicious use of the 
organ, or Sir Michael Costa lor conducting, which was 
a model of ctciirueis, firmness, aud tact "— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 14, 185L 

3. Fig. : To behave, to coaduct one's self, 
to act. (American.) (lrebster.) 

U Crabb thus discriminate a between to 
candwef, to guide, and to lead: “The first two 
of these terms convey, according to their real 
import, an idea of superior intelligence, whieh 
is cot implied by the latter : on the other 
hand, tins includes an idea of credit and 
ascendency altogether unknown to the others. 
We conduct or guide those who do not know 
the road ; we lead those who either cannot or 
will not go alone. In the literal sense it is 
the head that conducts, the eye that guides, 
and the hand that leads. Oue conducts a law- 
suit ; one guides a traveller ; one leads an 
infant. In the figurative sense the under- 
standing conducts; rule guides; the will or 
influence leads. Intelligence ought to conduct 
us in business ; politeness ought to guide our 
behaviour iu company ; taste may lead us iu 
the choice of pleasures. We are conducted iu 
a certain course, that we may do what is 
proper to be done ; we are guided in a certain 
route, that we may not go astray ; we ara 
led into society from a sociable temper. A 
general conducts an army according to liis 
knowledge and experience ; he is himself 
guided in what he does by fixed rules ; he 
leads his army into the field of battle by the 
word of command. The pilot conducts the 
vessel ; the steersman guides it: the coachman 
guides his horses on the road : he leads them 
into the stable." (Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

He thus discriminates l>etween to conduct , 
to manage , and to direct : “ Conducting requires 
most wisdom and knowledge ; managing most 
action ; direction most authority. A lawyer 
conducfs the cause entrusted to him ; a steward 
mintages the mercantile concerns for his em- 
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ptoyer ; a superintendent directs tbe move- 
lnents of all the subordinate agents. Conduct- 
ing is always applied to attaira of the first im- 
portance; mnnttuevMUt ia a term of familiar 
use to characterize familiar employment ; 
direction makes up in authority what it wants 
in importance ; it falls but little abort of the 
word conduct. A conductor conceives and 
plana ; a manager acta or executes ; a director 
commanda." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

con-duc'-ta, »• [Sp.] A train or convoy of 
valuable freight (Webster.) 

con-duo'-ted, ja. par. or o. (Conduct, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : In senses correaponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. /!« adjective : 

I. Ordinary Ixingvage : 

1, Lit . : Guided, led, directed. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Managed, carried out. 

(2) Behaved, having manners of a certain 
kind. Used in compounds ; as, well-conducted, 
badly-conducted. 

II. Physics: Applied to heat conveyed from 
one body to another by conduction. 

*• Conducted heat may bo derived loom either dry or 
moist substances, aud Its effects vary somewhat nj It 
comes from the one or the other of these sources." — 
Pereira .- Element* of Materit i Slcdlca and Therapeu- 
tic*. lit 14. 

Con -due tf-hll'-I-tv, s. (Eng. conduct, and 
aulT. -ability ; Fr. conduct ibilitt.] 

Physics : 

1. Properly: Ability to be conducted. (Used 
of heat or electricity.) Not the same as Con- 
duct! vitv (q.v.). 

2. Sometimes, though leas properly, used in 
the same sense as conductivity, i.e ., for the 
ability to conduct. (Uaed of heat or electri- 
city.) 

con-duc'-tl-blo, a. (Fr. conductible.) 

Physics : 

1. Properly: Able or suited to be con- 
ducted. (Used of heat or electricity.) 

2. Less Properly : Capable of conducting. 
(Uued of heat or electricity.) 

con-duc'-tlrig, pr . par. & a. [Conduct, t\] 

conducting cells, 3. pi. 

Bot. : For defluition see extract 

" In many Vascular Cryptogams, Gymnospomu and 
Monocotyledons, as well as la a few Dicotyledons, 
rows of tmscular colls are found In places where from 
the analogy of other plants oue w juld expect to find 
vessels, the part Ittou- walls uot having become ab- 
sorbed. Such structures coni]>o3o what 1 b called a 
conducting tissue, and the separate cells are uot called 
vascular, nut conducting cellt."—Thomi : Botany 

(transl. by Dennett), Brd ed. (1879), p. 48. 

conducting tissue, $. 

Bot. : Tissue composed of conducting cells 
(q.v.). 

con duc'-tion, • con duo-tl^>un, *con 
due tl-ouno, s. [Cat. conduct to — a bring- 
ing together, a hiring ; conduco = to briug 
together, to hire.] [CutfnucT.] 

• A. Ordinary Language ; 

I. Literally : 

I. The act of leading nr guiding. 

”H«1) the ion of Kaguul the MUHnuite who assisted 
the Uraellten. In their c on*t action thru' the wildemos 
of PharrUl."— ttaleoh • Hut World, hk. 1., ch. vlil., 
M2- 

2 The act of hiring or engaging for wngea. 

"Tuechytnr the conduct toun K feyng of the men- 
strallls. . . .' — Abcrd. Beg,, A. 1838, V. W. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The art of training up or educating ; 
training, education. 

"Every man has his liegtnntng and conduction.”— 
B Jotuon : Case U uttered, 

2. Skill, experience, capacity, especially in 
warfare. 

" Then grew the fame of Rcrtorlus to he so great, that 
even In Hume Itself he was thought In be the noblest 
captain, and of Imat conduction of any man In his 
thus."— .VortA ■ Plutarch, p. 40:t 

B. Physics : 

\. The passage of heat through any body, or 
of electricity over lt« entire surface. 

" We shall fln*t consider tha trai ikiii U nion of heat by 
eo ndnrl lot*. "—Oanot (trails. hy Atklunuu); 3rd ed., 
i B45. 

2. The property possessed by certain bodies 
of transmitting beat through them or electri- 
city over their entire surface. 


con-duc-ti -tious, a. [Lat. conductitius, 
from conduco = ... to hire.] Hired, serving 
for wages. 

” The i arsons were neither titularies uor perpetual 
curatea nut euttrely conductUiou*. and removable at 
pltju! u re. "—Ayliffe. 

con-duc-tlve, a. (Eng. conduct ; -fir.] 

Physics : Having the power or quality of 
conducting. 

con-duc-tiv-i-ty, e. [Eng. conductive); i 
connective ; and autr. -fy.) 

1. Heat : The power of conducting or trans- 
mitting heat from particle to particle of a 
body, ao as to pass through its mass. [Con- 
do cron.) 

” Conductivity Is the quantity of heat that nasses In 
unit time, through unit urea of a plate whose thickness 
is uulty, when Its opposite faces differ In temperature 
hy oue degree." — Everett : The C. 0. S. System of Unit* 
(ed, 1878), ch lx., p. 41 

2. Elect. : The property of acquiring and 
propagating over the whole extent of its sur- 
face the electricity derived from any eleetrithsl 
body with which it may be brought in con- 
tact. (Conductor.) 

"The conductivity of a gl^cn wire or conductor Is 
the reciprocal of Its resistance."— Jenkin Electricity 
and Magnetism, ch. xvl., j 4. 

■J (l) Conductibility and conductivity are 
sometimes used as synonymous terms, but if 
etymology be regarded the first of these should 
ba used in a paasive aense, and the second in 
an active one. 

(2) With regard to eleetric currents con- 
ductivity and resistance are the opposites of 
each other. 

con duc'-tor, s. (I.at., Prov., Sp., & Port. 
conductor; Fr. conducteur.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A guide, a leader. 

•♦. . . that he may lie onr conductor the rest of tbe 
way.''— Runyan : Pilgrim'* I^rogreu, pt. It. 

2. A chief or leader of an army ; a general, 
a commander. 

*' Who U conductor of his people T" 

Shakesp. : King Lear, It. 7. 

* 3. A guide, director, or manager. 

'•None will deny him to have been the chief con- 
ductor '—Add Uon. 

II. Technically : 

1. Railway and coach traffic : The official who 
baa charge of an omnibus, ntreet-car, or rail- 
road train, whether for passengers or freight. 

In England the official in charge of a rail- 
way passenger train iakoown aaaguard (q.v.). 

2. Music: 

(1) A director or leader of an orchestra or 
cliorua. It i3 supposed that a leader or a 
fugleman was employed by the Assyrians, to 
regulate the rhythm of tha songs or dances ; 
he wa 9 armed with two sticks, one of which 
lie beat againat the other, and so marked the 
time or accent. (Sfutner and Barrett.) 

(2) The invantor or leader of a chime or 
change in l*ell-ringing. (Stainer and Barrett.) 

* 3. Surg. : (For definition see extract). 

" Conductor, in sundry, (1*1 an Instrument the use 
of which U to direct tho knife In certain operations. 
It 1* more couuuouly called a director."— Hooper : 
Me t Diet. 

1. Heat : Anything which ia capable of 
transmitting heat through its maaa from 
particle to particle. 

(1) Bad conductor: A body which trans- 
mits beat slowly nml Imperfectly. A blanket 
is a bad conductor of heat: used for n covering 
nt night it prevents the bent geuerated by tho 
person sleeping from escaping into the ex- 
ternal ntmosphere ; employed to roll up ice 
It impedes the pnssage of tho w'armer external 
air to the congealed body, and keeps the latter 
from noon melting. Tho resins, glass, wood, 
and especially liquids and gasea ore ocher bad 
conductors of heat. 

(2) Good conductor : A body which readily 
transmits heat through It. Tim metals (ire 
high in thia respect, tho leading once being 
arranged in the following order (a) (highest) 
platinum, (b) silver, (c) copper, (d) iron, (<•) 
zinc, (7) tin, Ol) lead. 

5. Elect. : A body which acquires and pro- 
pagates electricity over its whole surface 
when brought in contact with an electrified 
body. As in the case of heat, there lire good 
mid Itad conductors of electricity. Metals ore 
good conductors, nml in the following order 
(d) (highest) silver, (b) copper, (c) gold, (d) 
aluminium, (e) nndium, (/) zinc, (g) cadmium, 
(ft) potassium, (i) platinum, (j) iron. (A:) tin, 


(l) lead, (m) German silver, <n) antimony, (o) 
mercury, (p) bismuth. Liquids, on the con- 
trary, are bad conductors of electricity. 

If Equivalent conductors of electricity: Con- 
ductors which otter an equal resistance to the 
pnssngo of an electric current, and which 
might be aubstituted for each other in any 
voltaic circuit without altering its intensity. 
(Gunat.) 

con duc tor-^, a. (Eng. conductor; -y.\ 
Having the power or quality of conducting ; 
conductive. 

t con-diic'-tress, s. (Eng. conductor; -ess.] A 
woman who conducts ; a female guide, a 
direct resa. 

'* A good boa»«wlfo, and a Very prudent and diligent 
conduct rex* of her family.'' — Johnson : Letter to Mr*. 

. Thrale, 1773, 

* con due, * co undue, v.t. (Fr. conduire .) 
[Conduct, v .) To conduct, to guide. 

•* Coundue hym by tho down**."— Qawalns, 1971. 

con -duit, * con-dit, * con-dite, * con- 
duyt, *cod-dythe, * con duyte, * con- 
dyt, * con-dutc, enn dyth, ». (0. Fr. 

oonduict ; TY. conduit; 8p. conducto; Port 
conducta; i tnl. condotto ; Low Lat. & Lat. 
amdnetus, from conduco = to lead, to conduct.) 
(Conduct.) 

A. Ordinary iM-ngtuige : 

L Literally: 

M. Tha act of conducting or guiding; 
guidance. 

"The messenger* went, conduce be did tbam bane.* 
— Langtoft, p. 260. 

2. In the aame sense as B. 

• II. Fig. : A channel, a passage. 

** And all the conduit * of my Mood froze op." 

Bhaketp. : Comedy oj Error*, v. 1. 

B. Engineer. : A channel, canal, or pipe, 
usually under ground, for the conveyance of 
water, electrical wdren, «fcc. 

'* lu channels or In eondite* of leed." 

Palladia*, lx. 24. 

^ Conduits were formerly used in London 
ami elsewhere for the conveyance of water. 
Inhere were several of them in the Metropolis. 
The Great Conduit in West Cheap, the first 
leaden cistern in the city, was commenced in 
I2S5, and the Little Conduit in 1442. A con- 
duit at Holborn Cross, commenced in 1498, 
was repaired in 1577 by Mr. Win. Lamb, 
whose achievement is atill commemorated ia 
the name Lambsconduit Street, given to a 
thoroughfare opposite to the Foundling’ Hos- 
pital in Guilford Street. (Haydn, d c.) 

" . . . balls, dinners, gutters running with ale, and 
conduit* spouting claret.''— Macaulay. Hut. Eng., ch 
xL 

* con'-duit, v.t. [Conduit, s .; Conduct, v.) 
To conduct, to lend as in a conduit. 

" This corruption even to tills day. Is still eonduiUd 
to his undone posterity ." — : Ketolve*. 9. 

con dup'-Ii-cant, a. [Lat. conduplicans 
(genit. co nduplicantis), pr. par. of condnjdlco 
= to double.) 

Bot. : Doubled up, folded together, as when 
the leaflets of a compound leaf are applied to 
the faces of each other. 

* con-dup -ll-catc, a. [Lat. conduplicotus, 
pa. par. of con tf Hplico = to double : con = cum 
= with, together, and duplico — to double; 
(iupter = double.) (Duplicate.) 

Bot. (of vernation, a-stivatian,<t-c.): Having its 
aides applied parallel to each other's faces. It 
is used specially of leaves folded from the 
middle, so that one half is applied by ita 
upper enrfaca to the other half, as ia the oak. 
tho almond-tree, or the magnolia. 

*con dup'-H-cate, r t. [Conpu plicae, n.) 
To double or fold over, toduplicate. (CecLrram.) 

con-dup -ll-on^tcd, pa. par. or a. [Condu- 

TLICATE, r.) 

c5n-dup ll-ca’-tion, s. [I>nt. conduvlicatio. 
from eoiidujdioafus, pa. par. of conuupiico.) 
[Conduplicate, a.) 

1. Gcu. : The act or process of doubling or 
folding over ; a duplicate, a doubling. 

2. BoL : A form of activation in which the 
sides of an organ ore applied to each other 
face to face. 

con- \ur-An'~gd, *. (A North American 
lndivi word.) 

Phar. : The dried etenis and lvirk of Gono- 
lobus Condurango (q.v.) This substance baa 
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been tried as a remedy for cancer, but was 
found of no use. (G’arrod : Materia Medica .) 

oon-dur’-rite, s. [Named from the Con- 
durrow mine near Halstone in Cornwall, 
where it is found ; with suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 
M in. : A variety of Domcykite. It is black 
and soft, soiling the Angers. Sometimes it is 
formed of Domevkite with arsenite of copper 
and sulphide of the same metal. The arsenic 
in its composition causes it to give forth an 
alliaceous odour wlieu heated on charcoal 
before the blowpipe. 

‘con dut, *con-dute, *con-duyte, s. 

[Conduct, Conquit.J 

eon dy lar, a. [Modelled as if from a Mod. 
Lat. condyluris.] Containing, or in any way 
pertaiaiug to, condyles. 

"The condylar portions or ex-occlpitftls bear the 
articulating condyles ou their lower part, close to the 
margin of the foramen magnum in its anterior half." 
— Quoin; Anut. (8th ed.), i. 38. 

U Among the bones of the head there are 
ao anterior arid a posterior condylar forameo. 
IF Condylar surfaces of the tibia : 

Anat. : Two slightly concave articular sur- 
faces which sustain the femur. 

con' dyle, s. [Lat condylus , from Gr. kov5v- 
Aoy ( kondulos ) = the koob formed by a bent 
band ; a knuckle.] 

Anatomy : 

1. Human : An eminence bearing a Asttened 
articular surface. 

H Tlie term has been variously applied by 
anatomists, but the foregoing is the meaning 
most frequently assigned to it. (Quain.) 

IF There are condyles of the femur, of the 
humerus, of the lower jaw, and of the occipital 
bone. 

2. Compar. : The corresponding psrta in the 
lower vertebra ta. It is used of the surface 
by which one bone articulates with another, 
and especially of tb$ articulate surface or 
surfaces by which the skull articulates with 
the vertebral column. (Nicholson.) 

aon dyl-i um, s. [Mod. Lat. condylium ; 
Gr. Koi'SvAtot' ( kondulion ), dimin. of kovSv Ao? 
(/eondulos).] [Condyle,] 

Bot. : The aotherid of a ebara. ( Treas . of 
Bot.) 

C&n'-dy-loid, a. [Gr. icovSuAov ( kondulos ) = 

. a knob, a knuckle, and ecdos (eidos) = 
form, appearance.] Having tbe appearance 
of a condyle. 

^on'-djMope, s. [See def.] The same as 

CONDYLOPED aod CONDYLOPOD (q.V.). 

con dy'-lo-ped, s. [Lat. condylus aod pes 
(gemt. pedis).] The same as Condylopod 
(q.v.). 

con-dyl'-o-pods, con-dy-lop -o-d?., s. pi 

[Gr. KoydvAo? ( kondulos ) = a knob, a knuckle, 
and TTov? (pous) t genit. ttoSos (podos)= a foot.] 
Zool. : The articulate animals with jointed 
legs, such as the spiders and the crabs. 

odn-dy-liir'-a,s. [Gr. k6v8v\os ( kondulos ) = 
a knob, a knuckle, and oupa (o«ra) = the tail. 
So named from ao assemblage of small carti- 
laginous Alaments, somewhat resembling a 
star in appearance, which La Faille erroneously 
represented as being on the tail, whereas they 
really ara upon the nose.] 

Zool. : A genus of Talpidse (Moles). The 
species which are called Star-noses are from 
North America ; Condylura macroura , from the 
regioQ of the Columbia river, being tbe best 
known. [Star-nosed Mole.] 

odne, s. [In Sw. kon; Wei. con ; Fr. efine; 
Port, cone ; Sp. & Ital. cono; Lat. conus; Gr. 
kwpos (konos) = . . , a mathematical cone, . . . 
a pine-cone, from the Sansc. root co = to bring 
to a point.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 6. 

2. Anything shaped more or less like a 
mathematical cone. 

” 2 0 " had Nipht measur'd with her shadowy cone 
Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault. - * 
tt rr> i • „ Milton : P. L. , iv. 776. 

IL Technically : 

1 . Geom. : A solid figure described by tha 
revolution of a right-angled triangle about 
one of the sides containing the right angle 
which side remains fixed. If the fixed side 


be equal to the other side containing the right 
angle, the cone is called a right-angled cone ; 
if it be less than the other side, an obtuse- 
angled, and, if greater, an acute-angled cone. 
The axis of a cone is the Axed straight line 
about which the triangle revolves. Tlie ba*e 
of a cono is the circle described by that side 
containing the right angle which revolves. 
Similar cones are those which have their axes 
and the diameters of their bases proportion- 
als. (Euclid.) 

2. Optics : A pencil of rays of light emanat- 
ing from a point and diverging as they pro- 
ceed ou their course. 

3. Astron. : A conical-shaped shadow pro- 
jected by a planet on tha other side from 
that on which it is illuminated by the sun. 

4. Geo/.: A coaical mound or hill produced 
by the showering down around the orifice of 
eruption of scorise, dust, and tbe various other 
materials ejected. Many hundreds of such 
cones may be seen in France in the ancient 
provinces of Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, 
arranged in chains of hills. Sometimes such 
a cone becomes truncated by a portion of the 
volcano falling in during an eruption. Papan- 
dayang, in Java, did so in 1772, and a volcano 
in Alaska in 1786. (Lyell.) There are num- 
erous volcaaic cooes in America, and it is 
claimed that some of the largest volcanic 
mountains, such as Orizaba, in Mexico, have 
been entirely built up hy the deposition of 
material burled from a steadily rising crater. 

5. Zoology: 

(1) The English name of any shell of the 
large tropical molluscous genus Conns (q.v.). 
Tlie name also of any animal of that genus. 

(2) PI (cones): The English name of tha 
Conkhe, a family of Gasteropodous molluscs. 

6. Bot. : A kind of anthucarpous or collec- 
tive fruit, called also Strobilus, shaped some- 
what like a mathematical cone, and consist- 
ing of an ament, the carpella of which ore 
(scale-like) spread open, and bear naked seeds. 
Sometimes thes8 scales are thin with little 
cohesion, but frequently they are woody and 
cohere into a single tuberculated mass. A 
modification of it is the Galbvlns, which is 
globular, and has the heads of the carpella 
much enlarged. The fruit of the Scotch Fir 
(Pinus sylvestris) is a genuine cone, whilst the 
Juniper is a galbulus t with fieshy coherent 
carpella. It used to be considered as a spike 
in which the racliis and bracts have become 
partially lignified, or in which the bracts are 
membranous. But more recent investiga- 
tions have shown that it is not a collection 
of fiowers, but an assemblage of seeds, fruit, 
or pseudo-carp resulting from a single fiower. 
The top furnishes an instance of a true stro - 
bilns or cone with membranous bracts. 
(Alfred IV. Bennett, F.L.S., Ac.) 

‘‘Tin* conet dependent, long and smooth, growing 
from the top of the branch."— Evelyn. 

7. Gun-making ; The vent-plug which is 
screwed into tbe barrel of a fire-arm. The 
outer end is the nipple for receiving the 
percussion-cap. (Knight.) 

Purple Cone : 

Bot . : A plant, one of the Echinaceae, order 
Composite. (American.) 

cone-bit, s. A boring-bit of conical form. 
(Knight.) 

cone-compasses, s. pi. A pair of com- 
passes with a cone or bullet oo one leg, to set 
in a hole ; bullet-compasses. (Knight.) 

cone-flower, a. A plant, genua Rud- 
beckia, order Coni]K)sitaj. 

cone-gear, s, A mode of transmitting 
motion, consisting of two cones rolling 
together, (Knight.) 

cone-head, 5 . 

Hortic. : The name given by gardeners to 
Strobilanthes, a genus of Acauthaceai. 

cone-in-cone, a. Resembling a series of 
hollow cones, each inserted in the one next 
exceeding it in size. This structure is occa- 
sionally found in coal, limestone. &c. ( and is 
probably due to pressure acting on concretions 
in course of formation. 

con ©-joint, s. A joiot formed by a 
double cone of iron inserted into the ends of 
tbe pipes to be joined, and tightened by 
screw-bolts. (Knight.) 


cone-plate, s. 

Meek.: A strong plate of cast iron fixed 
vertically to tbe bed of a lathe, with a conical 
hole in it, to form a support for the end of a 
shaft which it is required to bore. (IFeak.) 

cone-pulley, «. 

1. An arrangement for varying the speed of 
the bobbin in spinning-machines, giving them 
a gradually decreasing velocity os the roving 
is wound thereon, so as to keep an equal strain 
on the roving. The lower pulley is driven 
with a uniform speed, and communicates 
motion to the other by a band which is slipped 
towards the larger end of the upper roller as 
the roving gradually fills the bobbin. 

2. Mack. A pulley with several faces nf 
varying diameter, so ae to obtain varying 
speeds of the mandrel ; a «oeed-pulley. 
(Knight.) 

cone-shaped, a. Shaped like a cone ; 
conical. 

cone-Bhell, s. The English name of 
Conus, the typical genua of the molluscous 
family Conidae (q.v.). 

cone-valve, s. A hollow valve having a 
conical, perforated face, through which water 
is discharged when the valve rises, without 
impinging directly upon tlie valve-face or 
scat. (Knight.) 

Cone-vise coupling : A mods of connecting 
the ends of shafting, consisting of an outer 
sleeve and two inner sleeves. (Knight.) 

cone -wheel, s. A wheel with several 
applications : (1) Two frustums are in apposi- 
tion, one having teeth on its face and the 
other a spirally arranged row of studs. The 
toothed wheel at its small end acts upon studs 
on the larger portion of the opposite wheel 
and conversely. The effect is to confer a 
regular variability of rotation to the stud- 
wheel from a regular rotation of the driving- 
frustum. (2) The frustum, being driven by 
the motor, communicates motion to the wheel 
above it. 'Hiis is not intermittent or variable, 
but is adjustable. The nesrer the upper 
wheel is to the base of the cone, the faster will 
it rotate, and couversely. (Knight.) 

con-en'-chy-ma, s. [Gr. (konos) = a 
cone, and ey xvp.a (engchuma) = an infusion.] 

Bot. : The tissue, made up of conical cella, 
ia the hairs of some plaats. 

conepate, conepatl, $. [Mexican.] The 
name given in Mexico to the Skunk (Mephitis 
Americana ), an animal of the Mustclidte or 
Weasel family. 

co-nes'-si, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful.] Tha 
name given in Great Britain, but not by tbe 
natives of India, to the bark described below. 

conessl bark, $. A kind of bark ob- 
tained from an Indian plant, Wrightia anti- 
dysenterica, of the order Apocynaceae. It is a 
valuable astringent and febrifuge. In Mala- 
bar it ia called Palapatta. (Lindley.) 

* coneveth, s. [Conveth.] 

co-ney, co'-ny, s. [Cony.] 

coney-fish, $. (Cony-fish. ] 

t con'-f&b, s. [A contraction of confabulation 
(q.v.).] Familiar talk or conversation ; chat, 
gossip. 

" He made me follow him into the library that we 
might contiuue our confab without interruption.” — 
Mad. D' Arbi ay : Diary, 1. 179. 

* con -f&b, v.i. [Confab, «.] To chat 
familiarly or easily ; to confabulate. 

"Mr Thrale auil I were dressing, and as usual con- 
fabbing."— Mad. D'Arblay: Diary, i. IDO. 

* con-f&b'-u-lax, a. [Confabulate. J Per- 
taining to or connected with coo tabulation. 

t con-fah-u-late, v.i. [Lat. confabulate, 
pa. par. of confabulor = to talk together : <xm 
= c«wi=with, aud fabulor = to talk ; fahula = 
a talc, a narrative.] To talk familiarly to- 
gether ; to chat, to gossip, to prattle. 

" I shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or uo." 

Cowper t Pairing Time A nticlpated. 

t con-f&b-n-la-tion, $ [Lat. confabulaJio , 
from confabulatns , pa. par. of confabulor.) 
The act of talking familiarly ; easy, careless 
conversation ; chat, gossip. 
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"Frleuds' co n/ubulatlons are comfortable et all 
times. . . Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, ji. 289. 

* con fab -u-la-tor, s. (Eng. con fab ulu ((e) ; 
-or.] One who engages in familiar talk with 
another. 

" Tbe knot of confab ul at or t "—Lytton. 

* con fab u la-tor-y, ’ con-fab’-u la* 
tor-Ie, a. [Eng. confubnUtHr), and suit'. 
-ory ; ns if from a Lnt. coufabnlntorius, from 
con/nftufor.] Pertaining or relating to con- 
fabulation. 

confubulutarie ejilU|ih.'‘— HVarer : Funeral 
Mon., |>. 677. 

* con-fa-mll l ar» a. [Low Lat. con/mi/i- 
ari* : con = cum == with, together ; famifiaris 
= familiar (q.v.)] Very intimate or familiar. 

". . . some of thorn were more confamitiur and 
•iiMogous to vimeof our transact loua, then others.*— 
atamaH* ' Pre-exist. of Boult, p. 80. 

* con far 1 a -tion, s. (l,at. eonfiiri = to 
speak together.] A talking together, a dis- 
cussion. 

" Satisfied with the ron/uriation of reasouahle 
men .” — Ocude : .l/iij^jfromurirer, ji. 91. 

* con fir re a tion, s. [Lat. confarrcntio, 
from con — cams with, together, and/itm,’/is = 
of or pertaining to corn ; far = corn, spelt.] 

Roman Antiq. : The solemnization of matri- 
mony among the Homans by the ceremony of 
the bridegroom and bride tasting of a cake 
made of Hour, salt, and water in the presence 
of the high priest and not leaa than ten 
witnesses. 

•’The ceremony used at the solemnization of a mar- 
riage wm«1 led confarreat Ion, . , "—Brand; Popular 
Antiquities. 

* con fat' -ed, a. fPref. con, and/nfcv/(q.v.).] 
Fated or decreed ny fate at the same time 
with flomething else. 

. . when • »ick nmu Is fated to Tecover. It is con- 
fated that he vliull send for n physician.*' — Search : 
FrecuHU, Foreknowledge, and Fate, p. 220. 

* con’-fcct, a. (Lat. confectus.) Made up, 
compounded. 

"Tho substance or matter, which Is holy chrism 
confect (m they say) and made of oll-ollve aud helm." 
— Rogers 39 Arfte/w, p. 253. U«07.) 

*c6n-fdct’, v.t. [Lat. confectnm, aup. of con - 
ficio = to prepare : con = cum = with, aud/urio 
s= to make ; Fr. confire.] [Comfit.] 

• 1. To make up together ; to compound, 
to mingle or mix (lit. d> Jig.), 

" And yet those dainties of my Joyes. 

Are still confected with some feiires." 

Stirling Aurora, t. A 

2. To make up or prepare, as sweetmeats or 
preserves ; to preserve with augar. 

" Nor roses-oll from Naples, Capua, 

Saffron corrected iu Cilicia." 

It*. Brown: Britannia's Pastorals, 1. 1 

* c6n f<5ct, s. (Lat. confectnm, neut. of coii- 
fcctus, pa. par. of conficia.] A sweetmeat, now 
corrupted into Comfit (q.v.). 

*’ At supper eat a ntpplu routed, and sweetened 

5 1th sugar oi roses auu carmway confects.''— Harvey : 
n Consumption. 

• Con feet- ar-^, a. & s. (Eng. confect; 
-ary.] 

I. As nrfj . : Made up of various parts or in- 
gredients (lit. A fig.). 

"Confectary Impieties and hopefull conclusions."— 
Browne ; Pulsar Arrours. bk. I., ch. 10. 

II. As subst. : A compound, a result, a 
supplement. 

"To which third f shall add this fourth, a» a neces- 
sary and manifest confect ory thereof. Ctunvttle : 
Sadncismus Triumphal iu, pt. C, p. 92. 

c6n foc’-t^d, ]xi. par. or o. (Confect, v.] 

* con-f<$o’-tirig, pr. par. & s. (Confect, ».] 
A. A* pr. jwr. : (In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb). 

B. As subst, : Tho act or process of com- 
pounding or mixing, or of preserving with 
augar. 

"They doe not olwrve the confecting of the oint- 
ment”— flocon ? , Vat Hist., J 998. 

con f£c' tion, • con fec-cioun, $. (Lat. 
con feet ia, from confectus, pa. par. of conficio.) 
[Confect.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A composition, mixture, or compound 
of several ingredients or materiala. 

"(liven his mistress that confection 
Which I gave him for cordial." 

Bhaketp. . Cymbrllne. v. 6 . 

2. A sweetmeat or preparation of fruit pre- 
served In sugar. 


"Confections ami fruits of numberless sweets and 
flavours." ‘—A Udison . 

3. A ready-made article of dress, generally 
of a light and elegant character, for women. 

II. Pharm. : Compounds prepared with 
augar or honey. Alao called Electuaries, or 
Conserves. 

confection- pan, . A pan for making 
com tits or other confections which require to 
be rolled upon one another while being dried 
by heat. (Knight.) 

* edn-fee -tlon-ar-y, a. & s. (Eng. confec- 
tion ; -ary. ) 

A. As adj. : Prepared or preserved ns a con- 
fection. 

" The biscuit, or confectionary pin in." 

Cowper ; My Mother’s IHctnrs 

B. As sw/jsfanfii»c : 

1. A confectioner. 

"AjuI he will take your daughters to he confection- 
aries, ami to lie cooks, . . ."—1 Sam vlli. IT 

2. A store-] >1 ace for sweetmeats, &c. 

" Here, Ladies, arc the keys of thestores : of the ewn- 
fectioHnry . . "—Jlichartlson: Sir C. Urandiion, vol. 
11., let 19. 

con-fec'-tion cr, s. (Eng. con/ecfion ; ■ er .] 

* 1. One who compounds or mixes ingre- 
dients. 

" Cftiddia Neopoll tana was confectioner of unguents." 
— Ueywoode : Ounuikcion, bk. vtll. 

2. One whose trade it ia to prepare or aell 
confections, sweetmeats, &c. 

" Confectioners make much use of whites of eggs.”— 
Boyle. 

con-fec'-tion-er-y, «. (Eng. confection; 
-ery.] 

1. Sweetmeats nr preserves generally ; con- 
fections, candies, &c., or anything sold by a 
confectioner. These are prepared either from 
cane-sugar, glucose, or honey, flavoured with 
essences, and in most cases coloured with 
various colouring matters. Some of the colours 
used are harmless, such as cochineal, carmine, 
saffron, &c. ; but others are poisonous, such as 
the bright greens containing arsenic and 
copper, chrome yellow, Prussian blue, &e., 
and should be avoided. Highly coloured con- 
fectionery, unless guaranteed pure, should 
always be looked on with more or less of 
suspicion. 

2. A plRce where sweetmeats, confections, 
&c., are sold : a confectioner's shop. 

* con'-fec-tor-y, a. (Eng. confect ; -ory.] Of 
or pertaining to the art or trade of a confec- 
tioner. 

"... the wautou might 
Of confect ory art , 

Beaumont : Psyche, lv. 127. 

* con fes tour, • con-fec’-tiire, s. (Fr. 
confiture.] A confect, a sweetmeat, a confec- 
tion. 

"... but aliwa of droggio, confcctourls and •plcela, 
. . Acts Ja. VI., 1581 (od. 1814), p. 221. 

* con fdd -er, v.l. & i. [A contr. form of con- 
federate (q.v.).J 

A. Trnns. : To confederate, to unite by a 
league, to associate. 

". . . whether they will eonfeder theumdfi with 
ami other outward pryuce.* — Burnet : Bee. No. 31, 
Prop, to the King's Council, 

B. Intrans. : To join with, to associate one- 
self tq. 

" So for purpoee she thought It very good 
With former foes In frieudithlp to eonfeder.” 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. 337. 

con fed'-cr-aj-y, s. [Eng. confederate) ; -y.] 

I. Ortliiuiry Language : 

1. A league or compact by which several 
jKTsniis engage to support each other ; a union, 
un engagement, a treaty. 

"Judas sunt them to Home, to make a league of 
amity and coa/e«feracy with them."— 1 Maccabees vlli. 
17. 

2. A number of persons, parties, or states, 
confederated for mutual aid and support ; a 
league, a confederation, a coalition. 

"... two rival confederacies of statesmen. • con- 
fedemey zealous for authority and antiquity, and a 
cou/'rrf/-rfipy zealous fur lltivrty and progress." — Macau- 
lay : Hut A'uy., ch. I. 

II. Law: A combination or conspiracy of 
two or more jiersons to carry out nny Illegal 
net. 

c6n-fcd -cr-atc, n. At. ILat confcrdcratus, 
pn. par. of couf<i’drrn = to join orally hy treaty, 
from con^cum = with, together, amt fade rn 
= to make a treaty; ftrdus = a treaty; Er. 
confedrrer. ] 


Jl, As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : United, joined, or associated bv a 
league, compact, or treaty. 

"... all the jK>wen» 

Or earth and bell confederate ...” 

Cowper ; The Task, bk. r. 

2. Fig. : Allied, united, in league. 

" My heart is not confederate with my hand.’' 

Bhakesp : Kick II.. v. 1 

II. II id. : Pertaining to the Confederate 
States or their cause. 

"i Confederate States of North America : 

Hist. : The name assumed by the Southern 
or Slave-holding States which in 1SG0 and 1.SG1 
seceded from tlie United States of America, 
maintaining their separation by war, and sup- 
porting for a time with great heroism, but not 
with ultimate success, their attempt at separa- 
tion. From the first slavery had nourished in 
the Southern States of the Union, while, 
speaking broadly, the North had been fne 
from the transcendent evil, and year by year 
contained an increasing number of abolition- 
ists, eager for its extinction everywhere. Up 
till I860 the South had voting power sufficient 
to elect men of democratic or Southern views 
to the United States Presidential chair, but in 
November, 18(50, a nominee of the “republi- 
can" North, Abraham Lincoln, was legally 
elected chief ruler. The South feared that he 
would use his influence against the “domestic 
institution " which it cherished, aud rejected 
all his protestations that he would strictly 
conform to the law. On the 20th December 
South Carolina led the way in secession, 
followed by Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, part of Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina. 
These took the name of the Confederate States 
of North America, whilst their opponents 
called themselves Federals. The aecesaiouists 
on February 9th, 1861, elected Jefferson Davis 
their President, the rest tacitly acquiescing 
in the decision. On April 13th Fort Sumter, 
near Charleston, was taken by the South 
Carolinians, and a challenge thus thrown down 
to the North, which, being accepted, com- 
menced a sanguinary war. On the 21st July 
the first great battle, that of Bull Run, took 
place. After the surrender of General Lee to 
General Grant, on April 9th. 1865, the Con- 
federate cause became hopeless, and peace was 
soon afterwards restored. The war has re- 
sulted in the abolition of slavery throughout 
the United States. 

B. As substantive: 

\. Gen.: One joined or associated with an- 
other for mutual aid and support iu any enter- 
prise ; an ally, an associate. 

(1) In n good or at least doubtful sense: 

" For this cause nil the confederates Ijeyuge assem- 
bled by th<? Lacedemouyoiui tor thya matter, the/ 
were content* that tbe i>eace should be concluded.” — 
JficoU : Thucydides, fob 131. 

(2) In a bad sense : An accomplice. 

" . . . be found loins of hie confederates In gaol." — 
Macaulay : Hist. £ng., ch. xxi. 

2. Spec, (pi.): The members of those states of 
the American Union which supported slavery. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between cou- 
f ale rate and accomplice : " Both these terms 
imply a partner iu some proceeding, but they 
differ as to the nature of the proceeding : in 
the former case it may be lawful or unlawful ; 
In the latter unlawful only. In this latter 
sense a confederate ia a partner in a plot or 
aecret association ; on accomplice is a partner 
in some active violation of the laws. Guy 
Fawkes retained Ida resolution, till the last 
extremity, not to reveal the names of his con- 
federates: it is the common refuge of nil rob- 
bers and desperate characters in betray then* 
accomplices in order to screen themselves from 
punishment. " G>a&6 ; Eng. ciynon.) 

c6n-f8d’-or at©, v.i. k t. [Confederate, o.J 
* A. Intrans. : To join together in a league 
or confederation ; to unite for purposes of 
mutual aid and support ; to league. 

", . . the chief of the German Prole* twit* that con- 
federated with Fiance, . . .“—Strype ; J/cmorW* ; 
Edw. 17.. an. 15*2. 

t B. Trans. : To join in a league or compart, 
to ally, to unite. 

"'With theae the Plarcle* them cmi/Wernfe.** 

/in niet 

con- fed’ or a tcd t pa. par. or a. [Con- 
federate, t\] 

I. Ord. Lang. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


boil, poTit, J6^l; cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, gom ; thin, this; stn, os; expect, Xenophon, oxtst. ph = f 

-cion, tion — shqdi. -tion, -sion — shun ; -(ion, -f Ion — zb tin- -tious, -slous, -clous - shus. -ble, - die. &c.= b^L, d$L 
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confederate!*— conferred 


2. Hist. : M urduck's translation of the Lat. 
worrl Fcederati, applied to a sub-division of 
the congregations among the Mauicha^nseud 
the Cathari. They were not so strictly hound 
down as the 14 Comforted " ( Cotisolati ), hut 
promised before death to enter into the intter 
class. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., ed. Murdock, 
cent, xii., pt. ii. f ch. 6, § 6.) 

con-fed-er-a-ter, s. [Confederator.] 

con fed-er-a-ting, pr. par., a., &s. [Con- 
federate, x\] 

A. Jr B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of entering into a 
confederacy or alliance ; confederation. 

" It la a confederating with him to whom the eacri- 
flo* U offered." — Atterbury. 

con-fed-era-tion, * con-fed-er-a- 
cyon, s. [Fr. confederation ; Lat. con feedera- 
tio, from confaderatus , pa. par. of confccdero.] 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of confederating ; a league, com- 
pact, or alliance between several parties for 
purposes of mutual aid and support. 

"The three princes enter Into some «trict leaguoand 
confederation amongst themnelves."— Bacon: Henry 

2. Those who enter into a league or con- 
federacy ; confederates. 

II. Fig. : A unioo, or united body. 

'* It 1* not a single star, bat like a constellation, and 
particularly a* the Pleiades, where one of the seven 
hath almost no light or visibility, though knit In the 
aame confederation with those which half theworld do 
at oiio time see."— Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, 
hk ill., ch. 6. 

1 (1) Confederation of the Rhine : 

Hist. : A confederacy of states io the vicioity 
of the Rhine, aggregated round France, the 
founder being Napoleon I., who constituted it 
on July 12, 1800. It sooo afterwards consisted 
of France, Bavaria, Wurtembepg, Saxony, and 
Westphalia, with various smaller states. The 
nominal capital waa Frankfort on the Maine, 
though of course its policy was directed from 
Paris. It fell after the abdication of Napoleon 
in 1SI4. Io 1815 it was succeeded by the 
Germanic Confederation (q.v.). 

(2) Germanic Confederation : 

Hist. : A confederation of the German states 
instituted io 1815, and continuing till the 1st 
of Jaonary, 1871, when it was superseded by 
the German Empire. 

(3) Swiss Confederation : 

Polit., Geog., & Hist. : A confederation of 
the 22 Swiss cantons. Up till 1S4S Switzer- 
land constituted a league of semi-iodependent 
states, but in the year 1848 it hecame a 
** bund css taut," or united coufederacy, and 
lias continued to be so till the present time. 
The present constitution received oational 
sanction by a vote of the ]>eople on April 19, 
1874, and came into force on May 29 of the 
same year. It vesta the supreme legislative 
and executive authority in a Federal Assembly 
consisting of two houses— a state council and 
a national one — the first with 44 members, 
the latter 135. Every citizen of the republic 
above twenty years old may vote, and there is 
a general election every three years. (Fred. 
Martin : Statesman's Year-Book.) 

* c6n fcd er-a-tive, a. [Eng. confedcrai(e) ; 
-ire.] Of the nature of or pertaining to a con- 
federation. 

" The Con/ederative SUtea composed of Jlouarchical 
Oovenuueuts. — Daily .Yews, July 22, 1868. 

con-fed-er-a-ior, * con-fed-er-a-tour, 

*■ [ E »S- confederate); -or, -our.] One who 

enters into a confederacy ; a confederate, nn 
ally. 

"The one halfe tho confederation shall and may 
employ ."— Grafton : Chronicle. 

* c6n fed-er-a-ty, * con-fed -er-a-tle, s. 

I Eng. confederate) ; -y.] A confederacy or coo- 
lederation. (Nicoll: Thucydides.) 

* con fed -ered, pa. par. or a. [Confeder, t\] 
con-feised, a. [Confosed.) (Scotch.) 

con fer * * con-ferre, v.t. & i. [Lat. confero 
— to bring together : con — cum ~ with, to- 
gether, and fero — to bring, to bear : Fr. con- 
fers ; Sp. conferir ; ItaL conferire.) 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To bring together for the purposes of 
comparison ; to diacusa, to compare, to ex- 


The captains generall assembling the masters to- 
gether once euery week ... to conferre all the ob- 
structions, and notes of the said ships, . . //ac*- 

luyt : Voyages, voL L, p. 220. 

* 2. To Apply, to turn, to direct. 

“ Conferee all thy studle. all thy time, all thy trea- 
•ure to the atteluing of ye sacred and sincere Know- 
ledge oMi u In 1 tie."— Lyly: Euphuet, p. 112 

3. To bestow, to grant as a permanent gift 
or possession. 

"Thou conferrest the benefits, and he recelvea them 

• • ."— A rbuthnot : History of John Bull. 

(a) Followed by on or upon before the re- 
cipient. 

" Rest to the 11m ha, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds." I Fatter. 

* (6) Sometimes followed by fo. 

"Everything seems to have some beneficial ten- 
deney, according to which it confers somewhat to the 
need . . . of the principal creatures."— Barrow: Ser- 
mons, L 4. 

* (c) With two objects. 

" We should confer 

These Trojans their due fate and death." 

Chapman : Iliad. II. S07. 

* 4. To contribute, to help, to conduce, to 
tend. 

"The closeness and compactness of the ports resting 
together, doth much confer to the strength of the 
uu ion. Qlanvi He. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To meet together for the purpose of 
comparing thoughts, ideas, or plana ; to 
discuss, to converse, to consult, to compare 
views. (Followed by with before tha per- 
soo cooaulted, and of before the matter con- 
sidered.) 

". . . he Is now ready to discuss the conditions of 
l>eace ; and with that view lio has conferred tcith his 
colleagues.'*— Times. Nov. 13, LS76. 

2- To contribute, to help, to conduce. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between fo con- 
fer and to bestwv : 44 Coii/erri/iy is an act of 
authority ; bestowing that of charity or gene- 
rosity. Princes and men in power confer ; 
people in a private station bestow. Uooonrs, 
dignities, privileges, end rank, are the things 
conferred ; favours, kindnesses, and pecuniary 
relief, are the thiogs bestowed. Merit, favour, 
interest, caprice, or iotrigue, gives rise to coa- 
ferring ; necessity, solicitation, and private 
affection, lead to bestowing. England affords 
more thao one iostaoce io which tbe highest 
hooours of the state have been conferred on 
persons of distinguished merit, though not of 
elevated birth : it is the characteristic of 
Christiaoity, that it inspires its followers 
with a desire of bestowing their goods on 
the poor and necessitous. It is not easy to 
confer u favour on the uothankful : the value 
of a kindness is greatly enhanced by the 
manner in which it is bestoived ." (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

t confer-e©', s. [Eng .confer; -ce.] 

1. Ooe with whom a person confers, dis- 
cusses, or consults. 

2. [CONFERREE.J 

con'-fer-en 9 e, s. [Fr., from Lat. confer e ns. 
pr. par. of confero = to bring together.] 
[Confer.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The act of comparing or collating two 
or more things together ; comparison, colla- 
tion. 

"The conference of these two places, containing so 
excellent a niece of learning as this, expressed by so 
worthy a wit as Tully a was, must needs bring on 
pleasure to him that maketh a true account of Iram- 
mg."— Ascham: Schoolmaster. 

* 2. The act of considering ; discussing or 
considering mentally. 

"Read the place, and ye shall take both pleasure 
aud pruffit In conference of it”— Ascham: School- 
matter, hk- il. 

3. The act of comparing views, ideas, or 
plans ; discussion, consultation ; interchange 
of views. 

" Reading maketh a full man : conference a ready 
maa , "—Bacon ; Essays, No. 60. 

* 4. Analogy or agreement. 

"John Knox does not rneit the held of my r* rt5 ckle 
quhair I do mark tbe cotferrence betulx the phrase 
of the scriptures all edged be va baith."- Resuming, 
Crosragucll & J. Knox, P. 18, a. 19, b. 

5. A meeting or gathering for the purpose 
of conferring or comparing views eud ideas ; 
or for the settlement and adjustment of differ- 
ences. 

IL Technically : 

1. Diplomacy: A meeting of the represen- 
tatives of different powers for the purpose 
of adjusting differences. For details see 
example. 


It would tend to uniformity of expression In this 
great debate if you would state that, the busluew of a 
Conference U a Protocol,— that of a CoiuruM, a Treaty 
Many lion, members have spoken of a Coherence who, 
I am sure would be surprised to hear that the way of 
peace Is by a Congress. Timet, Feb. 2, 1»T&. 

2. Parliamentary usage: A meeting of two 
branches of a legislature, by their committees, 
to coosider and adjust differences respectiog 
hills, &c. (Wtbster.) If a bill is in dispute 
between tha two Houses of tbe Americao 
Congress, tba House which at the momeot is iu 
possession of the bill asks for the conference. 
The other. Ilousa then fixes the time aud 
place. If a 44 simple conference " fail to sdjust 
matters, a 44 free conference 4 ' follows, and it is 
customary to ask for one if two of the ordinary 
kind have failed. Afterwards all, till the 
difficulty is removed, must be free. 

3. Law : A meeting between a barrister or 
other advocate and a solicitor to consult 
about the case of the client fur whom they 
are actiog. 

4. Ecclesiology : 

(1) A meeting of the ministers of any 
Church for the consideration and regulation 
of church matters. 

"Soon after his return from America, he had com- 
menced the Annual Conference of Preachers, . . 
Aevrman : Development of Christian Doctrine, ch. L, 
S 1. 

(a) Gen . ; Id the foregoiog seose. 

(b) Spec. : An annual gathering of the 
ministers, now with a certain oumber of lay 
representatives of the several Wesleyan Me- 
thodist congregations, to deliberate upon the 
affairs of the religious denomination to which 
they beloog. [Methodism.] 

(2) A meeting not held at stated intervals, 
but arranged to adjust some difference which 
may exist between Churches or sectious of 
Churches. 

U Many conferences have taken place abroad 
between Churches or parties in Churches. 
Thus there were coo Terences between Lu- 
therans and Roman Catholics at Ratisbon in 
a.d. 1601 ; one in 1085 between John Claude, 
of the French Reformed Church, and James 
B6nigne Bossuet, a Roman Catholic ; and 
one at Thorn in 1645, with the view of re- 
conciling the Lutherans and the Reformed 
Churches ; but the conference to which the 
name is most frequently applied in England 
waa that at Hampton Court. 

H Hampton Court Conference : 

Ch. Hist. : A conference between King 
Jainea I. of England, immediately after his 
accession to the Southern throne, and the 
representatives of the Anglican and the Puritan 
parties in the Church. In October, 1603, the 
king appoiuted the conference. Its first 
meeting was held at Hampton Court on the 
14th of January, 1604, James on that day se- 
ceiving tbe Anglicans. The second day, 
January 16tb, the Puritans were admitted to 
make their statement and discuss it with 
their opponeots. The third day, January 18th, 
the bishops and deans were called in to settle 
with the king what alterations should be 
made in the regulations of the Church. Then 
the Puritans were called in to have the deci- 
sion iutimated to them, and the conference 
closed. 

If For the difference between conference and 
conversation, see Conversation. 

v con fer-en 9 e, v. i. [Conference,*.] To 
confer, to consult together. (Webster.) 

v con'-fer-en- 9 lng, s. [Conference, v.] 
Consultation, conferring, conference. 

“There was of course loug conferencing, long con- 
sul ting."— Carlyle: Ered. Croat, hk. xli., ch. IE 

* con fer-en'-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Eng. con- 
ference) ; -ia/.] Of or pertaniiog to a con- 
ference or discussion. 

* con-fer'-ment (1), $. [Eng. conferm = 
cootirm ; -went.) Confirmation. 

" Ho made ac conferment to Westmynstre of echo 
thynge."— Rob. of Gloucester, p. 349. 

con fer ment (2), s. [Eng. confer ; -went.] 
The act of conferring, granting, or bestowing; 
as, tbe conferment of degrees at the univer- 
sities. 

* con-f£r'-ra-ble, a. [Eng. confer; -a&Ze.] 
Capable of heiog conferred. 

" It qualifies a gentleman for any co nferrable 
honour. — H'aterhous : Arms and Armory, p. 94. 

con ferred', pa. par. or a. [Confer.] 


Cato, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, co = d. ey = a, qu = kw, 


conferree— confession 
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©Sn'-fer-ree, a. [Eng. confer; -ee.] One on 
whom anything is conferred. 

t con-fcr’-rer, s. (Eug. confer ; -cr.] 

]. One who confers, consults, or converses 
with another. 

2. One who confers or bestows ; a grantor. 

" It U an iroportaut on©: bwaw wvcral jx?rs.m*. a* 
cott/rrrrn or receiver*, have lountl their picture or 
account In It"— Mchardton .■ Pamela, let xxxii. 

con fer'-ring, pr. par,, a., & s. (Confer.) 

A- k B. .-Is pr. par, £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of comparing two or more things 
together ; comparison. 

“A careful cumparlnr and conferring of on© icrlp- 
turc with another ." — Bishop Ball : Casts of Conscience. 

2. The act of consulting or discussing toge- 
ther ; conference. 

3. The act of bestowing or granting. 

t cdn-fer-rii'-mln-a-ted, a. [Lat. awi/er- 
riiminafw*, pa. par. of confcmtmino = to 
cement together : con = cum = with, toge- 
ther. and ferrumen =■ cement ; ferrum = Iron.] 
Hot. : Closely united or joiued, so aa to be 
undistinguiahable. 

Emhryo . . . with It* cotyledon* and radical* dla- 
tlnpulthable or conferraml noted Into a solid mm'' — 
LimU ey ■ Bat. Syst. Bot., p. 68. 

con-for -va, s. (In Fr. confervc. From Lat. 
conferva = a kind of aquatic plant, from con - 
ferveo — (1) to seethe, to boll together ; (2) to 
heal, to grow together, which these plants 
were sopposed to do : con = together, and 
ferveo — to boil.] 

Bot. : A genns of Algals, the typical one of 
the sub-order Conferveas and the order Confer- 
vseeae. The species consist of nnbranched 
filaments, composed of cylindricsl v monili- 
form cells with starch granules. Moat of the 
species are marine, though a few are fresh- 
water. Raheohorst describes thirty in all. 

©Sn-fcr-va a. pi. [Lat. conferva (q.v.), 

and fern. pi. adj. suff. -accat.) 

Bot. : An order of fiowerless plants, alliance 
Algales. They are vesicular, filamentary, or 
membranous bodies, multiplied by zoospores 
generated in the interior at the expense of 
the green matter. They are water-plants, 
generally green, bnt occasionally olive, violet, 
and red ; most of them are found in fresh-water, 
attached or floating, some in salt-water, and a 
few in both. The Confervace® bear the 
lichens Coenogoniura and Cyatoeoleus. 

cSn-for-va’-^c-ous, a. (Lat. con/m<a) ; 
Eng. sufT. -or/ouj.] Belonging to the Con- 
fervas. 

©Sn-fer'-val, a. & s. [From Lat. conferva , and 
adj. snfi\ -afw.J 

A. /Is adj. : Belonging to the Conferva;. 

B. .4s suftafanfir« : 

Bot. (pi., Confervals) : Plants of the order 
Confcrvace*. 

" flenry ha* examined the Conferrals lu the sprlop* 
of Vhhy. Wrl«. ftiul Vaux, and found small quunti- 
tir* «>( iui iodide lu each."— Lindleg : Fetf. King , 8rd 
©d. (1SV)), p. 1*. 

c8n fer vo-a\ s. pi. [Lat. confc rt<a), and fern, 
pi. ftrij. snff. -cte.) 

Bot : A sub-order of Algals, ord«T Confer- 
voct a* (q.v.). The Cellules resemble joints, 
arranged in a net, or more frequently in 
simple or branched threads separate or com- 
bined by common slime. It is divided into 
four tribes— (1) llydrodictid®, (2) Zygnemldtc, 
(:i) Confervidie, (4) Cluctophoriuie. 

©Sn fer’-vf-d®, s. vl. [Lat. coh/Iti<q), and 
fcm. pi. nilj. sulf. -f dir.] 

Bot. : A trlhc of Algals. tbo typical one of 
tin* sub-order Confervc® (q.v ). The cells are 
tubular, united by their truncated extremities 
Into free simple or branched threads. 

cSn-fer vito, a. [Lat con/erv(<i); Eng. suit 
• ite (Min.).] 

I'aUront. : A genus of fossil plants. [Con- 
renviTES.) 

con fcr-vi tc$, a. [Lat. conferva); Eng. 
aiilf. -ites (Palaont.) (q.v.).] 

Pahront. : A genus, If not even n higher 
category, of fossil plants, aupposed to be akin 
to Conferva. They are found in the Chalk of 


Bornholm and the South of England, in the 
Greensand of Maidstone, and iu the Chalk- 
Marl of Hamscy. ( AlantclL ) 

©on-fcr’-void, a. & 8. [Lat. conferva; Gr. 
tlSoc ( eidos ) = appearance, form.] 

A. /la adj. ; Having the appearance of or 
like the Confervas. 

" Covered over with ft para*itlo confcrvoil growth,'’ 

— Macmillan : Page of Mature, p. PU 

B. As subst. (pi): An English name for 
Algala resembling Confervas or belonging to 
the order Confcrvacese. 

M Tho OlUorosporea or Conferwoids, th© lowest order 
of the Algae ."— Griffith A Uenfrey : Micrograph. Biot. 
led. 1875), p. 188. 

con-fcr-voi-de-ee, s. pi. [Eng. confcrvoid, 
and Lat. fern. pi. ailj. sutf. -etc.) 

Bot. : An order of Algals, the same as Con- 
fer vace® (q.v.). 

* c5n-fer-#» * cown-fer-y, s. [An Anglo- 
Norman word.) The Daisy ( Beilis perennis). 

" Dayay, flowra. Consollda minaret major dirittir 
Confery (Coumfery, K.).'"— Prompt. Parv. led. 1806), p. 

112. 

con-fess’, v.t. & i. [Fr. confesser; Ital. coa- m 
fesssare; Sp. & Port, confesor, from l^at. con- 
fes$u 9 , pa. par. of conJUcor = to confess : con 
= cum — with, togetlier ; fateor = to confess, 
to acknowledge.) 


M Jo#ephu* wiyi th»t AJitlochu* Eplphftiie*. ft* lie 
wa* dying eonfe*ted th*t he nuffercd for the iu]uri« 
which he h*«f done to the — Jorttn : On the 

Chr Utkin Religion, DU. 1. 

4. Used loosely in the sense of admit, state, 
ollow. grant. 

M I i:iu*t confeu I wm roo*t pltfued with n twftutlful 
pro»)K. a c-t thnt none of them have uieutlontd — A<Ldi- 
ton : On Italg. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecclesiastical: 


(1) Of the penitent : To make confession to 
a i tries t. 

" I abonld confeu to you." 

Khaketp. : Romeo and Juliet, lv. 1. 

*(2) Of the priest: To hear or receive tha 
confession of a penitent. 


Yourc co vent cove it© tb 
To roryfe mid to buryc 
Rj»ther tlmu to bnplUe txvrn*^." 

Ltmglund : P. Plowman, 6,714. 


2. Ijoxo : [Confess and Avoid). 

To confess and avoid : 

Law : To admit ona has done what is 
alleged against him, but to hIiow that there 
was nothing illegal in his action. (Blackstone.) 

TI To make a bottle confess : To drain it to 
the last drop by pouring or dripping. (Scotch.) 


con fc s -sal, [Eng. confess; -a?.) Con- 
fession. 

“It U good that It be ]u*tiflcd by co»/«*^ and 
evoldiujce."— Puttenham : Arte of Eng. Poetie, bk. UL, 
ch. xlx. 


A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To own, acknowledge, or admit ; to make 
acknowledgment or avowal, as of a crime, 
fault, or debt. 

•’ Hold, Peter, hold 1 I confeu, I confeu treason." 

Shakeep. : 5 Henry V/., il 8. 

2. To admit, to concede, to yield, to grant. 

“If that the king 

Have Any way your good deserts forgot. 

Which he confetteth to be manifold.' 

SKakctp, : 1 Henry IV., It. 3. 

3. To recognize or acknowledge the presence 
or superiority of. 

*' Th' affrighted god* confeu' d their awful lord." 

* *rope : Ilomer ' • Iliad, hk. h. 1. 629. 

4. To own, to scknowledge, to avow, to 
recognize ; not to deny. 

Whosoever shall confeu me before men, him will 
I confeu also before my Father which 1* la heaven.’*— 
Matt. x. 33. 

5. To declare one’s adhesion to or belief in. 

. yet If they pray toward this place, and eon/ew 
thy name, . . .**—2 CAron. vL 2d. 

6. To prova, manifest, show, or attest the 
existence of. 

Goddess (he cried), these gloriona arm*, that *hine 
With inatchleaa art, confeu th© hand divine." 

Pope. Homer ; Iliad xlx. Sft. 

7. To manifest, to declare, to exhibit. 

11 Behind «b© stood, and hy the golden hair 
Acbille* ©fix'd : to hhn alone confeu d. m 

Poj>e : Homer' t Iliad, bk. I., L 264-66. 

IL Ecclesiastical : 

1. Of the penitent : To make known or dis- 
close (as a sin 1 to a priest with a view to 
obtain absolution. [B. 2 ] 

"If our idu 1)C only against Ood. yet to it to 

his minister may bo of good use."— »»'«*© : l*rcpara~ 
t Ion for Death. 

2. Of the priest : To heartha confession of a 
penitent. 

•• l l,av© confeued her." — Shakesp. : Moasure for 
Measure, v. 

B. Erfitxivcly : 

1. Gen.: To make known or disclose; to 
ocknowleiige or avow. 

•* But *ho hlr wolde not co»/<-«c. 

Whan tliei hlr asken. whut *hc was." 

Ootoer : Cun. A., hk. 11. 

2. Spec. : To rnako known or disclose tbo 
state of the conscience to a priest ; to make 
confession. 

"Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of c©» 
feesing hvrvelf to tbl* celebrated futlier."— Addis tn 
Bjtrctntor. 

With of before the matter confessed. 

" Confess thco freely o/tliy aln." 

Shakes}). : Othello, v. 2. 

C. Jnfranjf'ftre : 


I. Ordiiutry lAinguoge : 

1. To make a cnofession, avowal, or acknow- 
ledgment of sins, faults, Ac. 

"Now when Kxrn had pra>rd. aud when be had 
confeued, . . ." — Esrn 1 . 1. 

2. To ncknowledge, to avow, to admit, to 
own. 

” Our f*ie* themv-luea contest thev booght full dw-re. 
The bot© puniutc whicli they attemp^l there. " 

Oascoign* : The fYuUss of UVirre 

3. Followed by a clnnse. 


* con-fes'-sant, s. [Fr.. pr. par. of confesser.] 
One who maites confession to a idlest. 

" The puetur® of th© eonfr«<*«*. auJ the prle*t to 
couf©s»lun."— Bacon : Apophthsgms. 

* con-fes' sar-y,3. [Low Lat. co^/^sariuj.) 
One who hears coiifessions ; a confessor. 

"To reveal it, as treacberooe Confcuaries *~Bp 
BaU. Serm. , Works. IL 289. 

con fessed', pa. par. or a. [Confess.] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding tc 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Admitted, evident. 

con-fes -sed-ly, ady. [Eng. confessed; -ly.) 
Avowedly ; in an acknowledged manner. 

oon-fes -ser, *. [Eng. confess ; -er.] One who 
confesses or makes a confession. 

con-fes'-sing, pr. par., a., & s. [Confess.] 

A. or B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsL : Tha act. of making confession. 

oon-fess'-ton (ss as sh), * con-fes-si- 
oun, s. [Lst. confessio , from pa. 

par. of conjiteor : con = cupi — with, fully; 
fateor = to confess.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The acknowledgment of any crime, fault, 
or action committed. [11.] 

2. The acknowledgment of the truth or 
accuracy of any statement. 

•• Lord Beaconsfleld’* own *|K-ech contained many 
undesigned confessions of this truth, . . M— Times, 
Nov. 11, 1876. 

3. A profession, a declaration, an avowal. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Lam; The acknowledgment of a debt 
by the debtor before a justice ; also the plead- 
ii>g guilty to an iudictiuent. 

2. Eccles.: [SacHAiiENTAL Confession.) 

•*. . . *11 tluit could lie urged In fiviour of tmii*ul> 
■brntlntlon aud auricular coi^iMt-au"— .Vucautuy : 
Hut. A itg., cli. XV. 

III. Social phnues and com^poii nds ; 

1. .4 uricuhtv confession : [Ai’Hici’i.An. See 
also Sacramental confession iu thin arlide.] 

2. Confession and avoidance (Law): A term 
used when a plaintiU in bis replica timi to n 
defendant’s plea confesses the truth of th" 
fads in the plea ; lmt at the same time intro- 
duces some new matter or distinction on. 
Bit, tent with the plaintiffs former declaration 

3. Confession of action: 

Law : The confession that an action against 
one— aa, for instance, to recover a debt- is 
to a certain extent Just, ond the payment 
Into court of tho amount which one rnlmils 
to be due. (Bhckstone.) 

4. Confession of faith: 

Thcol. £ Ch. Hist. : A statement In a care- 
fully composed and well-tested eerie* of pro- 
positions of tho tenets held by the cburclj or 
religious party adhering to such ct nfessiou. 


boll. b<5^: p<S^t. J<^1; cat, 90IL ohorus. 9I1I11, lyonch; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, ^Ccaopbon, e^lst, -ing. 
-cion, -tlan = shan* -tion, -sion = shun : -(don, -ston = zhunu -tioua, -sious, -cious = shus. -bio, ‘<Oo, Ac =b^L d?L 
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Numerous confessions have been put forth, 
and among others the following . — 

(1) The Confession of Augsburg: [Augsbuhg 
Confession], 

(2) The Westminster Confession: A confes- 
sion of faith drawn up by what was called 
an Assembly of Divines, but which had also 
some laymen among its members, sitting by 
authority of the Parliament between a.d. 
1043 and 1047. Ninety-seven were English 
and nine, with two “scribes/' Scotch com- 
missioners. The place of meeting was Henry 
VII. ’s Chapel at Westminster. The confession 
of faith was agreed to in 1643, and was de- 
signed to be the standard of belief for the 
whole kingdom, England as well as Scotland. 
In the former country, however, it was never 
cordially accepted by the nation ; in the latter 
it was so received. It was ratified by the 
Scottish General Assembly on August 27. 
1647, and by the Parliament of the northern 
kingdom on February 7, 1640, as it was once 
more under William and Mary, on June 7, 
1600. lbs tenets were essentially those of 
the Reformed Churches in general. It is 
still the chief symbolic book of the Evan- 
gelical Preabyteran Churches in Britain and 
America, though explanations or qualifica- 
tions of the teaching on one or two poiots 
are permitted iu some of the churches. 

^1 The Thirty-nioe Articles are a confessiou 
of faith in all but the name. [Articles.] 

5. Confession of indictment : 

Law: A confessioo by an accused person 
that he is guilty of the offence with which he 
Lb charged. ( Blackstone .) 

6. Sacramental Confession : 

Theology & Church History : 

(1) Def. : “The habitual and detailed con- 
fession of sins to a priest, with a view of re- 
ceiving priestly absolution, and of so becoming 
better prepared for a faithful and true par- 
taking of the Holy Communion, aod of attain- 
ing to a higher standard of true spiritual life/* 
(Dp. of Gloucester <£ Bristol, quoted in Times } 
Oct. 27, 1S77.) 

(2) Hist . ; Originally notorious offenders 
were required to confess their sins publicly 
before the congregation. There existed also 
an ancient practice of voluntary confession in 
public of private offences and secret sins. Io 
the fifth century Pope Leo the Great gave 
permission to confess the latter kind of sins 
in private to a priest appointed for the pur- 
pose. This was the origin of sacramental con- 
fession, which soon after became au institu- 
tion, though confession to a priest was op- 
tional till the thirteenth century, when Inno- 
cent 111., at the fourth Couucil of Laterao, 
a.d. 1215, rendered it compulsory. It lias 
since continued to tie practised in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and efforts have been made 
by the Ritualistic party to reintroduce it into 
the Church of England. It has no place in 
the standards of the English Church, and has 
been repudiated by the vast majority of its 
adherents, whether clerical or lay. Hooker 
thus speaks of it : “ I dare boldly affirm that 
for many hundred years after Christ, the 
Fathers held no such opinion ; they did not 
gather by our Saviour’s words (John xx. 23) 
any such necessity of seeking the priest’s 
absolution by secret and (as they now term it) 
aacramental confession. Public confession 
they thought necessary by way of discipline, 
not private confession as iu the nature of a 
sacrament necessary.” ( Hooker : Eccles. Pol., 
vi., c. 436.) 

* confession-chair, s. A confessional 

•con-fes-sion-aire', a. [O. Fr.] A peui- 
tent ; one who has made confessiou. 

" Like au absolved con/esstonaire, wipes off as he 
goes along oue score, to begiu AUother.”— Richardson ; 
Claris**, iL 153- 

con-fess'-ion-al (ss as sh), a. & $. [Fr., 
from Low Lat. & Ital. confessionale, from Lat. 
conjessus , pa. par. of con fit cor.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to confessions of 
faith, as “confessional Looks.” 

B. As subst. : The seat on which a priest 
Bits to hear the confessions of penitents ; a 
confession chair. 

“The onfettionaJ where he dally etudiea with cold 
»nd scientific Attention the morbid anatomyof guilty 
consciences. — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

• con fess ion al 1st (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 

confessional; -ist.' A confessor. (Boucher.) 


con fess -ion-a-ry (ss as sh), a. & s. [Low 
Lat. confes sionarium, from Lat. con/«.vus.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to confession ; 
of the nature of a confession. 

“They make a kind of confe aionary litany to them- 
•elves."— Bp. Prideaux : EuchrJ, (1656). p. 220. 

B. v4s subst. : A confessional. 

“Improperly termed eonfesti'maries or confes- 
sional*”— Archirot., x. 209. (I*v2.) 

con fess -ion-ist (ss as sh), $. [Eng. con- 
fession ; -isL] One adhering to a certain con- 
fession ; one professing a certain faith. 

“. . . the Protestant and Romish cor\festionists."— 
Mountagu : App. to Ctxsar ; Ded. 

con fes -sor, * con fes-sour, s. [Lat., 
from co nfessus, pa. par. of conjitcor.] [Con- 
fess.] 

t I. Ord. Lang. : One who confesses any 
fault or crime. 

H. Technically: 

I. Ch. Hist . ; The name given by the early 
Christians to one who manfully faced death 
rather thau deoy or conceal the Christian 
faith, but who had not bis life actually taken 
away. If he were put to death he was a 
martyr aod not a confessor. Both were 
exceedingly honouiable titles, but the martyr 
was the higher of the two. (In this' sense 
often pron. con -fes-sdr.) 

“. . . some confessors, who had manfully refosed to 
save themselves from torments And death by throwing 
frankincense on the altar of Jupiter, . . Macaulay: 
Bist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Eccles. : A priest who officially hears con- 
fessions and prescribes penance to penitents, 
or grants them absolution. 

IT Confessor of the Sovereign : The title of a 
dignitary called also Clerk of the Closet (q.v.). 

con-fes'-sor-ship, s. [Eng. con/Lssor ; -ship.] 
The office or position of a coufessor. 

* con-fest', pa. par. or a. [Confess.] 

A* As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Acknowledged, admitted, not 
concealed or disputed ; opeu. 

" Since the perfidious author stand* confest /“ 
Rove ; Kayo l Convert 

4 con-fest -ly, adv. [Eog. confest ; -ly.] Con- 
fessedly, admittedly, avowedly, openly ; with 
acknowledgment. 

"They address to that principle which is e onfestly 
predominant in our nature .”— Decay of Piety. 

• edn-f l’-cient (cient as chent), a. [Lat 
canfidens , pr. par. of conficio = to confouod, 
to effect.] That which causes or effects ; 
effective. (Bailey.) 

con fi dant (ra.), con fi dante (f.)» 
[Fr. confident (hi.), confidente (f.); O. Fr. con- 
fidant (in.), confidante (f.).] [Confident.] 
One who is entrusted with private secrets, 
especially one trusted in affairs of love ; a 
bosom friend. 

" Quick with the tale, and ready with the lie— 

The genial confidante, and geueml spy.” 

Byron ; A Sketch. 

con fid© , v.i . & t . I Lat. confide : con — cum 
= with, together, fully, and fido — to trust ; 
fidus = faithful, trustworthy ; Fr. confier.] 

A . Intrans. : To have trust, confidence, or 
reliance in or upon ; to rely, to trust, to 
believe. 

" That I should fear, not sociably mild. 

As Raphael, that I should much confide.* 

.ViUon : P. L., bk. xi. 

TI With in before that in which trust or 
confidence is placed. 

" Confiding in our want of worth, he stands.” 

Pope: Bomer's Iliad, bk. ix., L 58-60. 

B. Trans. : To entrust or give in charge to 
another ; to commit, to acknowledge. 

" . . it had been confided to two emineot men, . . .** 
— Macaulay ; Bist Eng., ch. xi. 

U Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
fide and to trust : “ Both these verbs express a 
reliance on the fidelity of auother, but confide 
is to trust as the species to the genus ; wo 
always frnsf when we confide , but not vice 
versd. We confide to a person that which is 
of the greatest importance to ourselves ; we 
trust to him whenever we rest on his word for 
anything. We need rely only on a person *9 
integrity when we trust to him, but we rely 
also on his abilities and mental qualifications 
when we place confidence ; it is an extraor- 
dinary trust, founded on a powerful conviction 
in a person’s favour. Confidence frequently 
supposes something secret as well as personal ; 


trust respects only the personal interest. A 
king confides in his ministers aud generals for 
the due execution of his plans, aud the ad- 
miuistration of the laws; one friend confides 
in another when he discloses to him all his 
private coucerns : a merchant trusts to his 
clerks when he employs them in his business; 
individuals fru5f each other with portions of 
their property. A breach of trust evinces a 
want of that common principle which keeps 
human society together ; but a breach of con- 
fidence betrays a more than ordinary share of 
baseness aod depravity.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

con-f i’-ded, pa. par. or a. [Confide.] 


con-f i-den 9 ©, * con -fi dens, s. LFr. 

confidence, confiance; Ital. confide ma, confix 
dans a; Sp. con/wteucia, confiama, from Lat. 
confidentia, from confidens, pr. par. of con fido 
— to confide : con — cum — with, together, 
fully, and fido — to trust ; fidus = iaithful, 
trustworthy.] 

1. The act of confiding in or placing firm 
trust or reliauce on any person or tliiug; 
trust, belief. 

. . the Cardinal Benedict, who enjoyed his foil 
and unlimited confidence. " — JJilman; Bist. Latin 
Christianity, bk. ix., ch. viL 

•fi It is now' followed by in, but formerly of 
was also used. 

“Society is built on trust, And trust upon confi- 
dence of one another's Integrity.”— Sou th. 

2. Finn trust or reliance on oneself or one’a 
powers or abilities ; boldness. 

“His time* being rather prosperous than calm, lixd 
raised his ron/idc»ice hy success.' —Bacon : Ben. i'll. 

3. Excessive trust or belief in oneself, bold- 
ness, assurance, conceit. 

. . their confidence, lor the most part, risetb from 
too much credit given to their own wiu, . . 
Booker: Dedication. 

* 4. That in which reliance or trust is placed ; 
a ground of trust or reliance. 

" What confidence ia this wherein thou tru*te»tt"— 
2 Kings xviii is. 

* 5. A state or condition of close intimacy 
or trust 

" Such a citizen who lived afterward* in great confi- 
dence with Caesar ."— Middleton .- Cicero, L 2*4. 

6. The quality of being worthy to be con- 
fided In or relied on ; trustworthiness. 

*• He was met by ministers ol confidence, commis- 
sioned to seize the offices ol government.'— Uibbon: 
Decline and Fall, iv. 134. 

* 7. A confidential talk or conversation ; a 
cooference. 

“The next time we have confidence .” 

Shakesp. : Merry U'ieei, L 4. 

8. A feeling of security or trust 

” Beloved, if our heart Condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God." — l John iiL 21. 

If For the difference between confidence and 
hope see Hope. 


con -f l-dent, a. & s. [Lat. confidens , pr. par. 
of confido' = to confide.] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Assured, sure, secure ; having full confi- 
dence or trust. 

" To build our altar, confident, and bold.” 

COtcper : Conversation. 
(1) Followed by a clause. 


"I am confident, that very much mey he done to* 
wards the improvement ol philosophy."— Boyle. 

(2) Followed hy of. 


“ Defying earth, and confident of heaven.” 
Byron. Lara, 

(3) Followed hy in. 

2. Self-reliant, bold, courageoua. 


11 .& 


“Achilles answered ; all thou k no west, ipeake and 
be confident." 

Chapman: Bomer's Iliad, bk L 


3. Over-bold or full of assurauce ; presump- 
tuous, conceited. 

"A wise man leareth, bat the fool ragetb, and ia 
confident. "—Proverbs xiv. 16. 


4. Positive or dogmatic in conversation, 
t 5. Trusting, without suspicion. 

“Rome, be as fust aud gracious unto me. 

As I am aud kind to thee. ' 

bhukesp. : Tit, And., L L 

* 6. Trustworthy, confidential. 

" I had given notice to a companion of mine, a con- 
fident srrvaut of my m&ster a — Mabbe : The Rogue 
(1623), pL l., p. 178. 

* 7. Giving reason or grounds for confi- 
dence. 


” The cause was more confident than the event was 
prosperous.”— Taylor. 

* B. As subst. : [Confidant]. 

“ If ever it comes to this, that a man can say of hi* 
confident, be would have deceived me, be has said 
enough. South. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m. o© = e; ey = a. q.u = kw. 
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*] Crabh thua discriminates between confi- 
dent, dogmatical , and positive: “ The first two 
of these words denote an habitual or perma- 
nent state of mind ; the latter either a partial 
or an habitual temper. There is much of con- 
fidence in dogmatism and jwsitivity, but it 
expresses more thau either. Confidence im- 
plies a general reliance on one's abilities in 
whatever we nndettake ; dogmatism, implies a 
reliance on the truth of our opinions ; posi- 
tivity a reliance on the truth of our assertions. 

A confident man is always ready to aet, ns he 
is sure of succeeding; a dogmatical man is 
always ready to apeak, as he is sure of being 
heard ; a jmitive man is determined to main- 
tain what he has asserted, as he is convinced 
that he has made no mistake. Confidence is 
opposed to diffidence ; dogmatism to scepti- 
cism ; positivity to hesitation. A confident 
man mostly fails for want of using the neces- 
sary means to ensure success ; a dogmatical ' 
man is mostly in error, he cause he substitutes 
his own partial opinions for such as are esta- 
blished ; a jwsitive man is mostly deceived, 
because he trusts more to his own senses and 
memory than he ought. Self-knowledge is 
the most effectual cure for self-confidence ; an 
acquaintance with men and things tends to 
lessen dogmatism ; the experience of having 
been deceived one's self, and the observation 
that others are perpetually liable to be 
deceived, ought to check the folly of being 
positive as to any event or circumstance that 
la past." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

c<5n fi den tial (ti as sh), a. [Fr. canfi- 
dentiel, Irom Lat. confidens.] 

1. Of persons : Trustworthy : entrusted or 
worthy of being entrusted with matters of 
secrecy ; trusted in ; treated with confidence. 

“. . . »uch were the qualities which made the willow 
of a buffoon Hrot the confidential friend, and then the 
spouse, of the proudest end most powerful of Euro- 
pean kings."— Macaulay Bit (. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Of things: 

(1) Told or communicated ia confidence 
aecret, private. 

”... we made two confidential communication* 

. . . Burke ; Beg Peace, Let. 3. 

(2) Carried on in confidence ; relating to 
private or aecrct matters. 

”T aiu dvsireu* to begin a confitlential correspon- 
dence with you.'*— Lord Chetterfield. 

con-fl den tial-ly (tl as sh), adv. lEog. 
confidential ; -ly.\ In a confidential manner; 
lo confidence or trust; privately. 

c5n fi- dent-1^, adv. [Eng. confident ; -ly.) 

1. In a confident or assured manner; with 
confidence, trust, or a feeliog of security. 

“Where Duty bids, he cotifidetitly steers." 

Coxcficr A Befiection ; Bor ace, bk. ii.. Ode X 

2. With confidence or assurance ; boldly, 
courageously. 

” . . the author’s presumption. In so confidently 

predicting immortality to Ins iwrformance.’ — War- 
ourfon: Divine Legation, hk. 111., § 3. 

3. Witli excessive confidence or assnrauce ; 
positively, dogmatically. 

” Every f.nd may believe, and pronouucccoryWcnWy ; 
hut wise men will conclude llrnily."— Sou t h. 

* cbn -f l-dent ness, s. [Eng. confUtent ; 
-ness.] The quality of being confident ; confi- 
dence, assurance. (Bailey.) 

t con f l dcr(l). s. [Eng . confid(e) ; -er.] One 
who confides, trusts, or has confidence in 
another. 

* cSn fid -or (2), con fed'-or, a. (Con- 

FEUEK.J Confederate, allied. 

" Algntis this may not #iifTV*rlt be, 

Lot In I* eonfider with Trolanl* and Knee." 

Bong. : Virgil, 817. 12, 

C&n f » ding, pr. par., a., A s. [Confide, i\] 

A. .-ta pr. par.: (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

). Giving or committing in trust. 

“And whom f— the gracious. the confiding hand ” 
Thornton . Liberty, pt. 5. 

2. Trusting; having confidence, trust, or 
reliance. 

3. Over-truatful, credulous, unsuspicious. 

" lie hud a confidin’) wife, ami he treated her iw er>n* 
fiding wlvea only are treated "—Thackeray : Vanity 
Fair. 

C. As sixbsfanffrr ; 

1. The a*t of giving or committing In trust. 

2. The act of communicating in confi- 
dence. 


3. Tlie act or state of baving trust or con- 
fidence in. 

con-fl -dlng ly, adv. lEng. confiding ; • ly .] 
lu a confiding manner ; with confidence, con- 
fidently. 

“A prleat . . . who had confidingly accompanied 
them, acted a* Interpreter."—/. Grant ; Jni'entort, 
Sc., lu CnurU't Tech. Ed., pt- U.. p. 326. 

* con-fl -ding-ncss, s. [Eng. confiding ; 
-ness.] The quality ot‘ being confiding or con- 
fident. 

” He had the freshness, the simplicity, the roo/t- 
d iny nett, the liveliness of hoyhood." — J till: Diuert. and 
l/itcutt. {Bcntham), L 392. 

* con-f lg'-u -rate, v.t. [Lat. configuratus, 
pa. par. of ’ configuro : con = cum = with, to- 
gether, and figuro- to form, to figure \figura~n 
figure.] To assume a harmonious or concordant 
sliape ; to take form or position, as the parts 
of a complex structure. 

" Where pyramid# to pyramid# relate, 

And the whoie fahrick dolh configurate." 

Jonlan ; Poem* (before 1660). 

con-fig-u ra tion, s. IFr. configuration ; 
Lai. configuratio, from configuratus, pa. par, of 
con/hj«ro.] 

t 1. Ord. Lang.: The form, shape, or posi- 
tion of parts of any thing iu relation to each 
other. 

"Chili must formerly have resembled the latter 
country in the configuration of It# land aud water. “ — 
Darwin : Voy. round t?ie World {ed. 1870), ch. xii., p. 
255. 

* 2 AsfroL : The relative position of the 
planets ; the lace of the horoscope according 
to the relative aspects of the planets at any 
time. 

"The aspects, conjunction#, and configuration*, of 
the star# . . ."—Sir T. Browne: Chrittlan Jloralt, 11. B. 

* configure (con-f lg'-ger), v.t. [Fr. con- 
figurer ; Lat. configuro.] To dispose or ar- 
range into any sliape or form ; to fashion, 
ahape, or frame after a model. 

“Mother earth brought forth leg#, arms, and other 
members of the body, scatter'd and distinct, at their 
full growth; which coming together, cemeuting. and 
80 configuring themselves into human ahape, made 
luaty men."— Bentley : Vermont. 

* configured (edn-f Ig'-gerd), pa. par. or a. 
[Confioure.] 

* configuring (con-f ig'-er-ing), pr. par., 
a., As. [Confioure.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. it particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shaping or forming 
after a model ; configuration. 

con-f I'-na-ble. a. [Eng. confin(e): -able.] 
Capable of being eonfined, restricted, or 
limited. 

“There l# luflnlte virtue lu the Almighty, uot con- 
finnble to any limit#."— Bp. Ball: Rem., p. 90. 

edn'-fino or toon-fine', s. & a. [Confine, 

t’-l 

A. As snbsfanfii* : 

I. Literally : 

). A common boundary, frontier, border, or 
limit (generally used iu the plural). 

“On the confines of the city aud the Temple had 
t*eu founded, tu thu thirteenth ceutury, a House of 
Carmelite Friars, . . Macaulay : Bat. Eng ,ch. ill, 

• 2. A neighbour ; or perhaps bordering or 
neighbouring territory. 

" Now. neighbour confinet, purge you of your #cum." 

Shaketp. : i Ben. / 1’., »v. 4 

• 3- A place of confinement. 

"Bam. A goodly oue ; In which there are many 
confinet. wards. and dungeons; Deumark lwiug one of 
the worst Shaketp. . unmlet, li. 2. 

• II. Fig. : A boundary, limit, or extreme. 

" Beg O, #ir, you are old, 

Nature in you sUmls on Mie very verge 
Of her confine . you should be ruied, and led 
By some disc roll on. that discerns jour sUtr." 

SSakctp. : Ring Lear, 11. 4. 

*B. As adj. : Neighbouring, bordering upon, 
adjoining. 

*[ For the difference between confines and 
border, see lJmiDF.u. 

con fine’, v.i.kt, [Fr confiner = to confine, 
to ablmt or bound ujion ... to lav out 
iiountis unto ; also, to confine, to n te^.ite 
(Cotgravc ) ; Fr. ennjin = near, nclglibouring, 
from Ijtt. confinis : o>n -- ctim = with, to- 
gether ; finis — a boundary (5/;rof). ] 

• A. Intra nsitivc : 

1. T" lxinlcr (upon), to touch (on) ; to have 
a common boundary, frontier, or limit. 


(1) With the prep. with. 

” Half lust, I seek 

What readiest path leads where ymur gloomy bounds 
Cot\fine with heav'u-’* P. L., 1L B77. 

(*2) With the prep. on. 

" F'ull In the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heav'u. earth, and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three." Dryden. 

2. To restrict or limit oneself. 

“ Children, permitted the freedom of both haads. do 
oft time# confine unto the left, and are aot without 
great difficulty restrain’d from If— Browne : Vulgar 
Errou r». 

B. Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

* I. To form a boundary or frontier to, tc 
bound, to limit. 

2. To shut up, to restrict, to keep within 
bounds. 

"The third U a mixture of the two former, where 
the pupils are restrained, but not eot*/tn«i . . — 

Goldsmith : On Polite Learning, ch. xiii. 

* 3. To drive beyond the confines or bor- 
ders ; to banish, to expel. 

“We, hy the help 

Of these his people, have con/tn'd him hence." 

Bey wood : Golden Age. 1611. 

II, Figuratively: 

1. To keep within limits, to restrict, to 
limit. 

“If the gout continue, I confine myself wholly to 
the milk diet."— Temple. 

* 2. To bring to an end, to conclude, to 
limit. 

3. To restrict or limit in application oi 
reference, 

“Looking to the cases which 1 have collected of 
cross-bred animals cloeely resembling one parent, the 
resemblances, seem chiefly confined to characters almost 
monstrous Id their nature." — Darwin : C trigin of 
Species (ed. IfeS'J), ch. vih., p. 276. 

U To be confined : 

Medical : 

J. To he in child- bed ; to bear a child. 

2. To be constipated. 

*[ For the difference between £o confine and 
fo bound see Bound. 

con-flncd, pa. par. ora. [Confine, t\] 

A. As pa. par. * In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Shut up, restrained within limits, 
'imprisoned. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Restricted, circumscribed, not extensive. 

“Considering the small size of these ltluuds. #e feel 
the more astonished at the uiml r of their aboriginal 
beings, and at their confined range. "— Dartcin : Voyage 
round the World (ed. 1870), ch. xvli., p. 577. 

(2) Restricted in application or reference. 

IL Medical: 

1. Brought to bed of a child. 

2. Constipated. 

For the difference between confined and 
contracted , see Contu acted. 

* con fi ned ness, s. [Eng. confined; -ness.] 
The state or quality of being confined, limited, 
or restricted. 

“. . . the Imperfection of bis views, and the con- 
fined nest of his j>oweni" — Boadly Letter t tigiud 
Britannicta, Let. M. 

t con fine less, a. [Eng. confine ; -kss.) 
Without limit or boundary ; unbounded, un- 
limited. 

“ Will seem as pure as snow ; aud the poor stata 
Esteem him as a lamb, brum compared 
With my coryimrlcM barma 

Shaketp. : Macbeth. Iv. A 

confine '-ment, s. [Etig. confine; -ment.] 

A- Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of confining, shutting up, or re- 
straining. 

“ As to the number# who are under restrnlut. l*opi»« 
do nut seem so muih ^urorlsid at the cori/tnemerU of 
some, tu» the lilarrly of other#.”— Additon. 

2. The sUte of being contiued, shut tip, or 
imprisoned. 

“ Tlie iHKir man. ready to faint with grief nnd fi'ar 
w a* coiiuUetcd by the officer# of the House to a place of 
confinement.' —Marttuluy But. Eng., ch. xix. 

•j Crabb thus discrimiimtes between con- 
finement. eajitlvity, and imprison ment ; “ Con- 
finement is the generic, the other Iwn specih- 
terms, (’onfinrmruf and imprisonment bill: 
imply the abridgment of one's personal fnr 
dom, but the former specifies no cause which 
the latter does. We may be confined iu a 


boil, b<^; p<£ilt, J<^1 ; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bon<?h; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpeot, Xenophon, exist pli - f. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; -tlon. -^lon = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = b?!. dgL 
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conflner— confirmed 


room for ill health, or confined in any place 
by way of punishment ; but we are never im- 
prisoned butinsoino apecitic place appointed 
for the confinement of offenders, and Always on 
some supposed offence. . . . Confinement is so 
general a term, as to be applied to animals 
and even inanimate objects ; Imjyrisonment 
and captivity are applied in the proper sense 
to persona only, but they admit of a figurative 
application. The poor stray brutes, who are 
found trespassing on unlawful ground, are 
doomed to a wretched confinement, rendered 
still more hard and intolerable by the want of 
food : the confinement of plants within too 
narrow a space will stop their growth for 
want of air.” (Cra&b : Eng. Synon.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Tli e act of restricting, limiting, or con- 
fining. 

2. A restraint, limit, or restriction. 

” The mind hates restraint, and is apt to fancy itself 
under confinement when the sight U peut up."— Addi- 
son. 

B. Med. : Childhed, parturition, lying in. 


con fi ner, * con'-f I-ncr, 5. [Eng. con- 
fin{e); -er.] 

I. Literally: 

1. * One who lives upon the borders or con- 
fines of another country ; a borderer. 

"The senate hath stirr'd up the confiners. 

And gentlemen of Italy . . .** 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, lv. 2. 

2. One who or that which confines, re- 
strains, or limits a boundary or limit. 


* II. Figuratively : 

1. A connecting link, a connection. 

“The participles or cotifinere between plants and liv- 
lug creatures are such as have no local motion : such ria 
oysters/ — Ha con. 

2. Anything closely allied ; a cloaa or near 
neighbour. 

"... they are such neighbours and confinert in art, 
. . Wotton. 


3. Anything which restrains, limits, or re- 
stricts. 


con' f Ine^, s. pi. [Confine, s .] 

con f i-ning, pr. par., o., & s. [Confine, v.] 
A. <fc B. As pr . par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sribst. : Tha act of putting in confine- 
ment, restricting, or limiting. 

* con-fin'-l-ty, s. [Lat. confinitas, from 
confinis = neighbouring, bordering.] [Con- 
fine, v.] The quality of being bordering or 
neighbouring ; nearness, neighbourhood, con- 
tiguity. 

con firm, * con-ferine. * con-fermen, 
con-fermi, *con-fermy» v.t. & i. 
[O. Fr. co nfcrvier; Fr. confirmer; Sp. & Port. 
confirmar; ]tal. confer mare, from Lat. confirmo 
— to strengthen, to confirm : con=cum — with, 
together, fully, and jirmo = to strengthen ; 
firmus — strong, firm.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To roakestrongeror firmer; tostrengthen. 

"... confirm the feeble knees.*— Isaiah XXX v. 3. 

2. To ratify, to settle, to establish. 

"The code olde la was he con/ermeda vaste." — Rob. of 
Gloucester, p. M2. 

3. To render valid hy a formal assent. 

"That treaty, so prejudicial, ought to have been re- 
mitted rather than confirmed."— Swift. 

4. To render certain or beyond doubt by 
fresh evidence ; to bear witnesa tD. 

" Your eyes shall witness and confirm my tale. 

Our youth how dextrous, and how fleet oursaiL 
Pope : Bomer’t Odyuey, lik. vjL. 1. 417, 418. 

5. To strengthen, assure, or encourage in 
resolution, purpose, or opinion. 

"But on I must: 

Fate leads me ; I will follow— There yon read 
What may confirm you." 

Ford : The Witch of Edmonton, L 2 


6. To fix firmly in, to radicate. 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. To administer the rite of confirmation to. 
[Confirmation.] 


"Ich sign! the with aigtie of croys, 

And with the creme of hele confermi." 

jghoreham, p. 15. 

2. (Scrip*. Lang.): To appoint, choose out, 
or set apart for a special purpose or encl. 

" For tboo hast confirmed to thyself thy people Israel 
to he a jxjople unto thee . . ,"—i Snm. vii. 24. 

* B. Intrans. : To affirm, to maintain, to 
declare. 


*[ Crabh thus discriminates between to con- 
firm and to corroborate : “ The idea of strength- 
ening la common to these terms, but under 
different circumstance a : confirm is used 

generally ; corroborate only in particular in- 
stances. What confirms serves to confirm the 
mind of others ; what corroborates strengthens 
one's sdf : a testimony may be confirmed or 
corroborated ; but the thing c onfirms, the 
person coiroborotes : when the truth of a 
person's assertions is called in question, it is 
fortunate for him when circumstances preseat 
themselves that confirm the truth of what 
he has said, or if he have respectable friends 
to corroborate his testimony.” (Crobb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

He alao discriminates between to confirm 
and to establish: “The idea of strengthening 
is common to these as to the former terms, 
but with a different application : confirm 
respects the state of a person's mind, and 
whatever acts upon the mind ; establish is 
employed with regard to whatever is external : 
a report ia confirmed; a reputation is estab- 
lished : a person is confirmed in the persuasion 
or belief of any truth or circumstance ; a thing 
is established in the public estimation. The 
mind seeks its own means of confirming itself ; 
things ara established either hy time or au- 
thority : no person should be hasty in giving 
credit to reports that are not fully confirmed, 
nor in giving support to measures that are 
not established upon tha surest grounds ; a 
reciprocity of good offices serves to confirm an 
alliance, or a good understanding between 
people and nations ; interest or reciprocal 
affection serves to establish an intercourse 
between individuals, which has, perlmpa, been 
casually commenced.” (Oabb : Eng. Synon.) 


con-firm -a-ble, a. [Eng. confirm; -able.) 
Capable of "being confirmed, made certain or 
assured. 

•* It may receive a spurious Inmate, u la confirmable 
hy many examples. " — Browne : Vulgar Erroun. 


* con-f s. [Lat. confirmans, pr. 

par. of confirmo.] Confirmation, assuranca, 
encouragement. 


" For their conflrmance, I will therefore now 
Slepe in onr black barke." 

Chapman ; Bonner t Odyssey, bk. hi. 


edn-fir-ma -tion, * con- fir- raa -51-611,5. 

[Fr. confirmation ; Prov. coJemuUio, confirma- 
tion ; Sp. confirmation ; Port, confirmaguo ; 
Ital. conftrmuzione : all from Lat. confirmatio 
(acc. confirmationcm ).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of confirming anything or any 
person. 

(1) Gen. : In the foregoing sense. 

" Thelv blood is shed 
In confirmation of the noblest claim." 

Cowper: The Tatk, bk. v. 


flrmation is one of the seven sacraments, the 
formula used being, “I sign thee with the 
sign of the cross, and confirm thea with tha 
chrism of salvation, in tha name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The 
opposition by the Protestants in the 10th cen- 
tury to the administration of Confirmation to 
infants made the Conucil of Trent postpona 
it to the seventh year of a child's age. 

(3) Present Practice in the Church of Eng- 
land: Tha Liturgy in one place has this head- 
ing : “ The Order of Confirmation, or laying on 
of hands upon those that are baptised, and 
come to years of discretion.” When god- 
fathers and godmothers present a child of 
tender years for baptism, tha demand is mada 
by the officiating clergyman, “ Dost thou, in 
the name of this child, renounce the devil and 
all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all covetous desires of the same, 
and the carnal desires of the flesh, so that 
thou wilt not follow nor be led by them?” 
To this the reply is made, “ 1 renounce them 
all.” At tha conclusion of the Baptismal 
Service the godfathers and godmothers ara 
exhorted to take care that the child be brought 
to tha bishop to be confirmed as aoon as it 
can 9 ay the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments, besides having been in- 
structed in the Chnreh Catechism. Wien 
these qualifications have been attained, and a 
suitable age reached, Their names are sent to 
the bishop, who, if satisfied with them, ad- 
ministers to them publicly, with others, tha 
rite of Confirmation. On their part they are 
held to confirm and ratify in their own persona 
the engagements made in their behalf, whilst 
yet they were infants, by their godfathers 
and godmothers. After questions put and 
answered, and prayer offered, tha Bishop 
lays his haod on the head of each one to ba 
confirmed, with prayer, and then with tha 
pronouncing of a blessiug. None, it is ordered, 
are to be admitted to the Holy Communion 
unless they have either been confirmed or ara 
desirous of being so. 

2. Law: 

(1) Eccles. Law: The ratification by an 
Archbishop of the election of a Bishop by a 
Dean and Chapter. Origioally the Arcbbishoj 
had real power to decline to confirm auch a 
case, but for about 200 yearn back he has had 
no hherty of refusing to do his part ; nor have 
the Dean and Chapter been free to refuse to 
elect the individual recommended to them in 
the Congi d’elire ( q.v .). 

(2) Conveyancing .* A kind of conveyance by 
which a voidable though not a void estate is 
made “ unavoidable” and valid, or a particu- 
lar estate increased. This can be done by the 
insertion of the words “ratified and con- 
finned,” with which are generally associated, 
for further security's sake, the other words 
“given and granted.” 


(2) Spec . : Evideuce in support of a doctrine 
or a statement ; proof. 

•' The arguments brought hy Christ for the confirma- 
tion of his doctrine, were iu themselves sufficient,"— 
South. 


con firm-a-tive, a. [Fr. confirmalif; Ital. 
confermativo, from Lat. confirmatus , pa. par. 
of confirmo.] Hating the power of, or ten- 
dency to, confirm or atrengthen ; corrobora- 


2. The state of heing confirmed. 


tive. 


"... and in the defence and confirmation of the 
gospel, ye all . . Phil, i 7. 

3. That which strengthens anything, as the 
evidence adduced iu support of a doctrine or 


statement. 

" Tr.fles light oa air 
Are to the jealous confi nn atiosu strong 
As proofs of holy writ ..." 

Shake sp. : Othello, ILL 3. 

II. Technically: 


]. Ecclcsiol. & History : 

(1) Def. : The act of confi naing a child, a 
young person, or anyone, by the imposition 
of a Bishop’s hands. For further details 
see (3). 

(2) Hist. : The passages adduced in support 
of this rite are Heb. vl 1, Acts viii. 14—17, 
xix. 5, 6, especially the first of the three. 
Confirmation was originally administered as 
the condudiog part of the baptismal ceremony, 
whether the baptised person were an adult or 
nn infant. Some think the practice waa 
general by the year a.d. 100. The primitive 
practice in this respect still continues in the 
Greek Church. Chrism, or sacred ointment, 
was used at least from the time of Tertulliau, 
in the 2nd century. The unction was the 
first part of the ceremony ; the second was the 
consignation, or signing with the sign of the 
cross ; and the third was the imposition of 
the bishop’s hands, with the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost. In the Church of Rome, Con- 


con-f irm -a-tive-ljf, adv . [Eng. confirma- 

tive ; - ly .] In a confirming manner ; so as to 
confirm. 

4 con-f Ir-ma'-tdr, a. [Lat., from confirmo.] 
One who or that which confirms or attests ; a 
confirmer. 

"There wants herein the definitive confirmator, and 
test oi things uncertain, the sense of man *— Browne: 
Vulgar Errourt. 

con-f Irm'-a-tor-y, a. [Eng, confirmutor ; 

-y.] 

I, Confirming, containing, or adducing con- 
firmation or corroboration. 

** All this illustration, all this confirmatory proof, is 
wanting to tbs Koinau history durlug the first four 
and a-balf ceuturies of the city."— Lewis: Cred. Ear. 
Roman But. (1855), ch.vL.S5, vol. L. p. 237. 

* 2. Rebating or pertaining to the rite of 
confirmation. 

"It is not improbable, that they [the disciples] had 
in their eye the confirmatory usage in the synagogues. 
. . — Bishop Compton : Episcopalia, p. 35. (1686 ) 

con-firmed', pa. par. or a. [Confirm, v.] 

A. ds jxt. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Strengthened, made firm. 

", . . he has each a confirmed countenance. 
Shaketp. : Coriolanut, i. 3. 


(ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po., 
or, wore. wolf, worlc, who, sou ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, o© = e. ey — a. q,u = hw. 
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2. Assured, settled beyond doubt, estab- 
lished. 

’* Of approval valour au<l confirm'd honesty." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, U. L 

3. Assented to, ratified, established. 

4. Perfect, fully developed, fixed. 

" In vain 1 spurn at my confirm'd despita.” 

Shakctp . : Tarquin and Lucrece, 1,024. 

5. Beyond hope of recovery or help ; ns, A 
confirmed invalid. 

" These affecting hallucinations tt-nrlfled thorn, bat 
they a lion Id nettle into n confirmed loss of reason . . 
•—Sir F. /,. Buhner : Eugene Aram, bk. vlL, ch. xxxlll. 

II. Ecclf-s. : Having received the rite of con- 
firmation (q.w). 

* con firm -ed-ljf, adv. [Eng. confirmed; 
-ty] 

1, So as to confirm; In a manner to bring 
confirmation. 

2. In a confirmed or assured manner; as- 
auredly. 

"con firm' cd-ncss, «. [Eug. confirmed ; 
-ness.] The state or quality of being confirmed 
or firmly fixed. 

"If the difficulty urine from the confirmed net* of 
habit, every resistance weaken* the habit, abates the 
difficulty .”— Decay of Piety. 

• con-firm-ee', s. [Eng . confirm; -ee.] One 
to whom anything ia confirmed. (AsA.) 

• con*f irme'-ment, s. [Eng. confirm ; -ment.] 
Confirmation. 

*' That one waache men aver the faut 
After w»vlnrk'mrrtl, M Shore ham, p. 16. 

t con-f irm'-er, s. [Eng. confirm. ; -er.] He 
who or that which confirms or attests ; one 
who ratifies or gives confirmation to. 

” He these ami slglis confirmer t of thy words? 

Then speak again." 

Shakesp. : King John, ill l. 

cin-f irm'-mg, * con ferm-ynge,pr. par., 
a., k s. [Confirm, i>.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : The net of confirming, at- 
testing, or ratifying anything. 

2. Eccles . : Confirmation. 

” Confermynge his a sacremeut.” Shoreham, p. 13. 

Con-f irm'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. confirming; 
dy.] So aa to confirm, ratify, or give confir- 
mation to ; in a confirming or corroborative 
man nor. 

• . the vow that they ased In tier rites, somewhat 
confirm ingly allude*"— fl. Jonson : Part of the Kina'* 
Entertainment. 

* con- firm '--f-tir, s. [A blunder of Mra. 
Quickly for Infirmity .] An infirmity. 

. . you cannot one bear with another's coytflrmi- 
tletf—Snakctp. : 2 Henry 1 1*., 11. 4. 

• con' f is-ca ble, a, [Fr.] Able to lie con- 
fiscated ; liable to confiscation. 

cim f is cato, v.t. k i. [Lat. confiscatus, pa. 
par. of con/wc£»=to put in a cotier or chest : 
con = cum. = with, together, and fiscus = (1) a 
wicker basket, (2) a puree, (3) the pnblic trea- 
sury.) [Confisk.J 

A, Transitive: 

1. To seize as forfeited to the public trea- 
sury. 

M By this plebiscite, says Livy, the fortune* of & 
largo twvrt or the patricians would havo been con^s- 
ented. —Lewi*: Cre<L Fur. Homan JIUt. (1656;, ch. xli., 
pt. Iv., $ 63, vo). 11., p. 292. 

* 2. To deprive nf goods as forfeited. 

"lie was committed unto ward, and breaking 
prison, was confiscated and proclaimed trsytor." — 
II my tin ; IiUt. Pre*byt„ p. S3L 

B. Intrans. : To seize the goods of persons 
as forfeited. 

“During their short ascendency they had done no- 
thing bnt slay, and burn, and pillage, aud demolish, 
and attaint, and confiscate . ' — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xvlil. 

* ©5n f fs'-cato, a. [Lat. confiscatus, pa par. 
of confisco . J Confiscated; forfeited to tho 
public treasury. 

" Plod iiay mo for the nursing of thy ion* ; 

And lot It ho confltcate all, *o Boon 
A* 1 have received It." 

Sbaketp. ,* Cymbeline. v. 6, 

oSn'-fls-ca tSd, pa. par. or a. (Confis- 
cate, r.) 

c5n'-fls-co-ting, pr. par., a., k s. [Con- 
fiscate, p.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. d particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of seizing as forfeited ; 
conliseatiou. 

con-f is-ca -tlon, s. (Lot. confiscation from 
conjiscatus, pa. par. of confisco .] 

1. Lit. : The act of aeiziug as forfeited to 
the public treasury. 

”... to banishment, or to corHUcaUon of goods, . , 
—Ezra vll. 26. 

2. Eig . : Robbery, plunder. 

**. - • special taxation, laid on a small class which 
happens to be rich, uupopulax. and defenceless, is 
renlly confiscation, aud must ultimately Impoverish 
rather than enrich tho Btatt"— Macaulay : llLt. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

con'-fis-ca-tor, s. [Lat.] 

1. One who confiscates. 

“I see the confisca tort begin with bishops and 
chapters, aud inouimterles . . .— Burke: On the Frendt 
Revolution. 

• 2. A fanner or administrator of confis- 
cated property. 

’* They were overrun hy publicans, fanner* of the 
taxes, agents, confitcatort, usurers, bankers, . . 
Burke : Abridg. Eng. Hist., L a 

* COH-f IS-Ca'-tor-y, a. [Eng. confiscator ; 
-y.) Pertaining to or attended with confisca- 
tion. 

"The grounds, reasons, and principles of those ter- 
rible, confiscatory, and exterminatory period*" — 
Burke : Letter fo It Burke, Esq. 

* con flsk, * con flsko, * con-iyske, v.t, 
[Fr. confisqucr, from Lat. confisco.] To confis- 
cate. 

’’ lie slew uiony of all tho riche ineu In Ms cuntro, 
for na othir caus. hot allaucrly to confltke thair 
gucldia”— Belle nd. : Cron., B. v., c. 1. 

* con flaked, pa. par. or a. [Confisk.J 

* con' fit, • con'-fet, • con-fytc, s. [Com- 
fit, Confect.] A com lit, con lee t, or sweetmeat, 

” Would you not use me seurvlly again, and give me 
possets with purging confets lu’t? — Beaum. and Flet. : 
Scornful Lady. 

* oon -f l-tent, s. [Lat. confitenSy pr. par. of 
confiteor — to confess.] One who confesses ; 
a penitent. 

” A wide dlfferenee there Is hetweeu a meet confitenr 
eud a true penlteut.'^ Decay of Piety. 

* con’-f l-tiire, s. (Fr., from Lat. conjcctura , 
from conficio — to make up.] 

1. Tho making or preparation of comfits. 

2. A comfit, a confection, a sweetmeat. 

“It is certain, that there be some houses wherein 
confiture* and pies will gather mould more than In 
others."— Bacon. 

* confiture-house, s. A confectioner's 
ahop or room. 

M We contain a confiture house, where we make nil 
sweetmeats, dry and moist, and divers pleasant 
wines."— Bacon. 

* con fix', x \t. [Lat. confirus, pa. par. of 
configo = to fasten together : con s= cum = 
with, together; figo = to fasten.] To fasten 
or fix firmly. 

“Or olse for over bo confixed here, 

A marble monument 1“ 

Shake*]). : Measure for Measure, t. L. 

* con-fixed', pa. par. or a. [Confix.] 

* con-f lx'-ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Confix.] 

A- k B. As pr. par. ft particip. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 

C. As subst. : The net of fastening or fixing 
down firmly. 

* con-fix'-tirc, s . [Lat. canfixus, pa. pnr. of 
configo.) The act of fastening or fixing firmly. 

“How subject are wo to omhrnca this earth, oven 
while It wounds us by IhU ceu/fxiirs of ourselves to 
It I”— IF. Mountagu : be s. F. 11. (1054), p. 65, 

* con fin-grant, <r. (Lat, ca»/fn/ 7 rrrHj, pr. 
par. of conjlag'ro.) Burning together’; involved 
in a common fire. 

”... then raise 

From tho cor\fia(rrant mass, purged *ud re lined, 

New heavens, new earth, . . “ 

Milton : P. /.., hk. xll 

* con'-fla-griitc, v.t. [Lat. confiagratus, pn. 

par. of 'con/ujfro.] To burn up utterly, to 

consume, 

"Confiairalino tho t»or man him self Into ashes and 
caput mortuum."— C< irlyle : MUcell., iv, 144. 

con fla-gra'-tlon, s. |I>at. confiagratia, from 
confingro = to burn together : con = cum = 
with, together : fiugra = to bum.] 

I. IJt. : A general burning, a lire on a large 
acalo, and extending to many things. 

"... the lltmiB of nomulns found unhurt lu 
the ashen «f the t’aaa KomuM after theroi^i^rtiflon." — 


Leans: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (1655). ch. xlL, pt r- 
i 83, vol. il^ p. 856 

• 2. Fig. : A general disturbance, such as 
ao insurrection, a war. 

* con'-fla^gra-tive, a. [Lat confiagrat(us) ; 
Eng. sutf. -ire.] Tending to or causiug a con- 
flagration. 

* con -flat©, a. [flat, confiatus, pa. par. of 
confio to blow together : con = cum = with, 
together ; fio = to blow.] Disturbed, agi- 
tated. 

’’ Me thought no ladle else so high reuownd 
That might haue cnusale mo change my conflate 
uiludo.” Mirrour for May titrates, p. 24. 

* con fiat©’, v.t. (Lat. confiatus, )>a. pur. of 
confio — to blow together, to fuse, to melt.] To 
fuse or weld together, to join. 

"The States-Ooneral, created and cot glut ed by tho 
poMlfumh; effort of the whole uation, 1 m there as a 
thing high and lifted up."— Carlyle : French Revolu- 
tion, ph l., hk. v„ cb. 1. 

* con-fla'-tlon, s. [Lat can/ofio, from con- 
fiatus.] 

1. The net or process of casting rnctala. 

2. The act of blowing many instrumenta at 
the same time. 

" The sweetest harmony Is. when every part or In- 
strument Is not heard by lUelf, but a ewyfuffon of 
them all." — Bacon. 

* con flex'-iire, s. [Lat. confiexura, from 
confiexus, pa, par. of confiecto = to bend.] A 
bending or turning. 

con fiict, s. [O. Fr. confiict ; Fr. confiit ;Sp. 
coa/ficfo; ltal. confiitto , from Lat. confiictus, 
pa. par. of confiigo = to dash together : con = 
cum = with, together; fiigo = to strike.] 

L Literally: 

1. A violeot collision or meeting of two 
substances. 

" Pour dephlcgmed spirit of vinegar upon salt of tar- 
tar. hihI there will be eucb n con/Uct or ebullition. . . ." 
—Boyle. 

2. A contest, struggle, or battle ; no en- 
gagement. 

*' And oner & besyde these foure pryncipall Imtavllea, 
Vortinierus had wi the Saxons dyuere other co>\fiictls, 
. . Fabyun, vol. 1., c. 88. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A struggle or contention for superiority. 

. it would have been wise In him to avoid any 
cotyticl with his people "—Macaulay : JIut. Any., ck L 

2. A struggle or conlest generally. 

. . his habits hy no means fitted him for the 
coorf/crj of active life.”— Maca ulay : Bist. Eng , ch. 

3- A mental strife or st niggle ; agony, 
patig. 

“ For he durst not make them nrlule of his cot\fiicte, 
slth they ware yet hut weakc. — Cdal : Math., clt, 
xxvl. 

• 4. An effort, struggle, nr exertion. 

11 If he attempt this great change, with what labour 
aud confiict must he accomplish It? "—Rogers 

• 5. Disturbance, lack of order or rule. 

“Also where there 1* lack of order, uedcs musto be 
jierijetual^ eo ryfycf Sir T. Ely at : The Oovemoer, 

% Confiict of latvs ; 

Laic; Variance between tlic laws of two 
countries, one that of the plaintiff, and the 
nther that of the defendant. This occasionally 
arises in cases of marriage betweeu the sub- 
jects of different rulers. 

*1 Crabh thus discriminates between confiict, 
eonibuf, and contest: M A conflict lias more of 
violence in it than a comba/, and a comhat than 
a contest. A confiict and combat, in the proper 
sense, are always attended with a personal 
attack ; contest consists mostly of n striving 
for sonio common object A confiict is mostly 
snugninniy aud desperate; it arises from the 
undisciplined operations of the laid jeissions, 
animosity and brutal rage ; it seldom ends in 
anything hut destruction ; it combat is ofleu a 
matter of art and a trial of skill ; it may bu 
obstinate and lasting, though not arising from 
any personal resentment, sud mostly ter- 
minates with tho triumph of one party mid 
the defeat of the other : a contest is interested 
aud |>er8onal ; it may often give rise to angry 
and even malignant sentiments, hut is not 
necessarily associated with any bad passion ; 
It ends i i the advancement of one to tho 
Injury of the nther. . . . Violent passions 

have th< ir confiicls ; ordinary desires their 
oo »i tints ; motives their contests: it is tho 
poet's part to describe the confiicts between 
iride and passion, rage and despair, in tho 
ireastoftha disappointed lover; reason will 


boil, pfSiit, JiftVl; cat, fell, chorus, ^hln, bcn<?h; go, gom ; thin, this: Bin, as; expect. Xonophon, c^lst. -Ing. 
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seldom come off victorious in its combat with 
ambition, avarice, a love of pleasure, or any 
predominant desire, unless aided by religion : 
where there is a contest between the desire of 
following one’s will and n sense of propriety, 
the voice of a prudent friend may be heard 
and heeded." ( Crubb : Eng. Synon.) 

conflict-cry, s. A battle-cry. 

" Then loudly roue the conflict-cry. 

And Dougla** l)T*ve heart ■welled high." 

Scott : The Lord of the Isles, rt 14. 

con flict', v.i. [Conflict, s.] 

• L Literally : 

1. To dash or strike together : to come 
Into collision. 

** You shall hear under the earth a horrible thunder* 
lng of fire and water conflicting together.*'— Bacon ; 
Bat. BUt. 

2. To strive or contend with ; to struggle, 
engsge, or fight. 

" First when to get Marflsa he had thought. 

He bod conflicted more then twice or thrlte." 

Barrington : Orlando, hk. xavi., *. 74. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To contend or strive in argument or 
mentally. 

"And thl« ron»idrratlon doth so effectually supjwrt 
blm under all the difficulties that he hath to coiiflict 
with, . . — Sharp, voi. L, Ser. 6 

2. To differ or disagree ; to show a dis- 
crepancy— commonly* used in the pr. par. 
(q.V). 


• con fllc-ta’-tlon, s. [Lat. conflidatio.) A 
conflicting or contending together ; a conflict 
or struggle. 

"And sturdy conflictation 
Of struggling wiud*. . . 

More : On the Soul . pt il. , hk. 11L. ch. 2. 


con-flic- ting, pr.par., a .,& $. [Conflict, v .] 

A. As jrr. ;xir. * In sea sea corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

* 1. Dashing or striking against other bodies. 

” Lash'd into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seem* o'er a thousand raging waves to burn." 

Thomson. 

2. Contending, struggling ; engaged in atrifa 
or contest. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Opposing, contending. 

"On the Other h*ud. Electra tome with sundry eon- 
flteting passion*, . . Bard : Botes on the Art of 
Poetry. 

2. Disagreeing ; presenting points of differ- 
ence or discrepancy ; Irreconcilable, contra- 
dictory. 

"The flr»t campaign ... (of which we hav* con* 
flicting accounts), . . .’'—Lewis : Cred . Early Horn. 
But. (1855), ch. x ill., pt. 11., | J2, vol. il . pp, 463-G4. 


* con-flic tlon, s. [Lat. conflictus.] A con- 
flict, a struggle. 

con fiic'-tlve, a. [Eng. conflict ; - ive .] 

Tending to conflict ; conflicting. 


3. A number of persons collected in one 
spot ; a multitude ; an assembly. 

"[He] waj with much hounur aud high entertalue- 
rneut iu tight of a great eoryiuence of people. . . 
Backlnyt : Voyages, voL 1., p. 287. 


con -flu-ent, a. & s. [Lat. conflucns, pr. par. 
of couyfuo.j 
A. As adject ii* : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Flowing together ; uniting into a 
single stream or channel. 


" These confluent streams make tome great river * head, 
By stores atlll melting tuid deaceudiug fed. ' 

Black more. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

0) Uniting, concurring, blending, or com- 
bining into one. 


(2) Rich, affluent. 

"Th* luhabltauts iu flocks aud herd* are wondrous 
confluent." Chapman : II. , ix, 67. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Cohering ; having the contiguous 
parts fastened together ; gradually united so 
as to form one body. 

2. Medical: 


(1) Running together, uniting or blending. 

(2) Attended with confluent pustules. (Used 
of small-pox.) [Small-pox.] 

"I have seen many of the very worst case* of conflu- 
ent atnall-pox after typical vaccination and re-vaccl- 
natloQ, . . ."—Echo, Nov. 15. 188L 

3. Anat.: Applied to bones, which, originally 
separate, become coherent or united. 

B. As substantive : 


* 1, The place or apot where two or more 
streams unite. 


"... passing over the river Anio, encamped neere 
th** confluent, where both streaines meet together."— 
Holland: Liv., p. 21. 

2. One of two or more streams which unite 
or flow together ; a tributary. 


* con'-flux, 8. [Lat. confluvio, from confluo.] 
L Lit. : A flowing together or uniting of 
two or more streams. 

" Grow in the velas of actions highest rear'd, 

As knots, by the conflux of meeting sap." 

Shakesp. : TroiL and Crest., L 1 

H Figuratively ; 

1. A flowing or flocking together of persons ; 
8 concourse, a confluence. 

" He quickly, by the general conflux and concourse 
of the whole people, streightened his quarters."— 
Clarendon. 

2. A meetiug or assemblage of people ; s 
crowd, a multitude. 

" To the gates cast round thine eye. and see 
What conflux Issuing forth, or eut'riug in." 

Milton ■ P. R., It. 

3. A concurrence or union. 


* con flux i-bil i-ty, 3 . [Eog. confluxible ; 
- ity .] The quality of being coofluxible ; the 
tendency of fluids to run or flow together. 

"... by tbo gravity of most, if not of all bodies 
here below, and the confluxibility of liquors aud other 
fluids.''— Boyle: irorA:*. vol. v., p. 22a 


* con-fllc’-tor-y, a. [Eng. conflict ; -cry .] 
Conflicting, opposing. 


* con-flux'-l-ble, a. [Eng. conflux ; -able.] 
Having a tendency to run or flow together. 


* con-flow'.r.i. [Pref. con, and flow (q.v.).] 
To flow or flock together. 

** Brook* conflowing thither on every aide." — Holland. 

* c6n flow' Ing, pr. par. ora. [Conflow.] 

* con-fluc'-tlon, s. [Confluxion.] 

* con-fluc tu-atc, v.i. [Pref. con, and 
fluctuate (q.v.).] To flow together. 


* con-flux' -I-ble-ness, s. [Eng. ccnfluxi- 
ble; -ness.] The same as Confluxibility 
(q.v.). 

* con flux’-lon (x as ksh). s. [Lat. con- 
fluxio.) A flowing or u oiling together. 

" As wheu some one i>ecn]lar ijuallty 
Doth so j»ssess a loan, that it doth draw 
All his affects, bis spirits and his lowers. 

In their co>x/luxinm, ail to run one way." 

B. Jonson : Every Man out of his /Tumour, lutrod. 


Con' flu-en£0, 8. (Lat. confluentia, from con- 
ftuo = to flow together : con — cum = with, 
together, aud fluo = to flow.] 

I. Literally: 

1, The act of flowing together ; the joining 
of two or more streams into one. 

2. A place where two or more streams flow 
together or join into one ; & point of junction. 

"Nimrod, who usurped dominion over the rest sat 
down in the very confluence of all those rivers which 
watered Paradise.'*— fial eig h : Hist, of the World. 

11 Sagdat is beneath the confluence of Tigris and Eu- 
phrates '—flrerewood ; On Languages. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of nocking or crowding together 
to one spot ; an assembling. 

“Some come to make merry, because of the conflu- 
ence of all aorta. Bacon. 

2. A concurrence, collection, or union. 

. . which shall be made up of the confluence, per- 
foctiou, and perpetuity of aU true Joy*.'— BnyU. 


con-foc-al, a. [Pref. con — with, together, 
ami focal "(q.v.).] 

Math. : Having the same focus. 

con-fo-len'-^ite, s. [From Confolens, in the 
department of Charcnte, at St. Jean de Cole, 
near Tinners, in France ; with suff. -tfe {Min.). ] 

Min. : A pale rose-red variety of Jlont- 
morillonitc from Confolens (etym.). (Dana.) 

* con-form , * con forme, a. & adv. [ Fr . 
confnrme ; Lat. confonni*. from con = with, 
together, and forma = form, shape.] 

A. As adjective: 

Bot ., £c. : Of the same form or shape, 
similar, corresponding. 

B. As adv. : Conformably, agreeably, in 
conformance. 

"That the nehlreff— charge thame to find aoiilrt* 
oonforme to the aaidacte ." — Acts Ja. V,, 1635 (ed. 1814). 
p. 344. 


con-form', v.t. & i. [Fr. conformer; 8p. con- 
fvrmar; ltal. co;(/ori?iare, from Lat. confonno 
= to make of the same shape or form : con = 
cum — with, together, and forma = a form, a 
shape.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To make of or reduce to the same form, 
aliape, appearance, or character as some- 
thing else. 

"The apostle* did conform the Christian*. *a much 
a* might be, occordlug to the pattern of the Jew*."— . 
Booker. 

Followed by fo or unto. 

M He of a dragon toke the forme, 

Ab lie which wolde him all conform 
To that she sigh In *weven er this." 

Cower, lit 76k 

2. To accommodate, to adapt. 

“And to tuy humble seat conform myself ' 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VI., 111. t, 

3. To bring into harmony, or cooformity, 
to harmonize. 

B. Lifrausirit’8 : 

1. Ordinary La nguage: 

* 1. To unite, to join. 

“ When elements to elements conform A 

Byron : Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, IU. 74. 

2. To comply with, assent to, or obey ; to 
yield ; to be in harmony or accord with. 
(Generally followed by fo, but occasionally by 
wif/i.) 

” The stubborn arms (hy Jove’s command dispos’d) 
Conform'd simutuueoiu, and around hioi clus'd." 

Pope: Homer’s Iliad, hk. xvll., L 247-44. 
"He would conform to the letter of his Instruc- 
tions . • — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xv. 

II. Ecclesiol, £ Ch. Hist. : To consent person- 
ally to worship in the Church of England 
according to the forms legally in use there. 

t con-form-a-bil -l-ty, s. [Eng. conform- 
able; -ity.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : The quality of being con- 
formable. 

2. Ceol. : The parallelism of the planes of 
two strata or series of strata which are in con- 
tact with each other. [Conformable.] 

Con-form' -a-ble, a. [Eng. conform, ; -able.) 
A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1, That may or can be formed or fashioned 
like something else. 

2. Having the same form or shape ; corre- 
sponding, similar. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Agreeing or corresponding in character, 
nature, opinions, &c. ; according. (Generally 
followed by fo.) 

" And we Aud that with these circumstances, their 
salts are always so [ figured): and always conformable 
to themselves." — drew : Cosmo. Sacra, hk. I, ch. ilL 

TJ Sometimes followed by unfit. 

"... perfectly conformable wit h that character w» 
find of her.”— Addison : Spectator. 

2. Compliant, conforming, agreeable. 

“ Such deluaious are reformed by a conformable da* 
votiou, . . ."—Sprat. 

With fo, 

•* I have been to you a true aud humble wlfs. 

At all times to your will conformable." 

Shaketp. : Ben. VIII., il. 4. 

B* GeoL : A term used of strata in contact 
with each other, which have the planes of each 
parallel to those of the others. Thua the 



CONFORMABLE AND UNC0NF0RMABLE STHATA 

strata a, s, c, d are conformable with each 
other, but they rest uneonfonimbly on e, f, o, 
ii, i, j, k, &c. The conformability of strata, 
as a rule, indicates that the record of the 
leading geological changes between the depo- 
sition of the lowest and that of the highest of 
anch conformable atrata, speaking broadly, is 
complete ; hut n great lapse of time, of which 
no record has been preserved, at least at thi* 
spot, has taken place where uncon form ability 
occurs. The former is a book with the pages 
consecutive ; the latter is one with a great 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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many leaves at one place tom out. A vast 
Lq>se of time occurred between the deposition 
of E aod d, during which the lower strata 
were lifted up to the high angle at which they 
now stadd : there was a much briefer period 
between the deposition of o and a. 

■; Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
formable , otpreoble, and ru itable : “The deci- 
sions of a judge must be strictly conformable 
to the letter of the law ; he is seldom at 
liberty to consult his views of equity: the 
derision or a partisan Is always agreeable to 
the temper of his party : the style of a writer 
should lie ruifci&k to his subject. Conform- 
able is most coramouly employed for matters 
of temporary moment ; agreeable and reitofcfe 
are mostly said of things which are of con- 
stant value : we make things conformable by 
an act of discretion ; they are agreeable or 
suitable by Iheir own nature ; a treaty of 
peace Is made conformable to the preliminaries: 
a legislator must take care to frame laws 
agreeably to the Divine law ; it is of no small 
irni>ortance for every man to act suitably to 
the character he has assumed.” (CraZ>6 ; Eng . 
Synon.) 

t con form' a blc ness, a rEng. conform- 
able; -neja] " The quality or state of being 
conformable ; conformability. 

con form -a-bly, odr. [Eug. con/ormohl(e) ; 

-y-1 

1. In a conformable manner ; agreeably, 
suitably, corresi>ondingly. 

"So * m*n observe the Agreement ot his o*n lm*d- 
&*Uodv Aod talk conformably. It U All certain ty.'— 
Lock*. 

2. Generally followed by to, but sometimes 
by vrifA. 

. their Acting confomwblf to th« 1 a w And 
HA tare ot Ood.“— 8p Bercridgn. toLL. Serm. S3 l 

• con form' -130190, s. (Lit. con/>raan*, pr. 
par. of eonformo.] Conformity. 

•con form ant, a. (Lat. conformans, pr. par. 
of eonformo. ] * Conformable, in conformity. 

- Hereto is divinity conformant onto philosophy.*— 
Sir T. drown* ; Retigio J imiici. K <MS.) (tolLun.) 

• con form -ate, a. (Lat. confamatus. pa. 
par. of oou/omo ] Having the same form, 
shape, or appearance. 

c6n for ma -tlon, s. (fat. confbrmatio, from 
con format us, pa. par. of eon/brmo.) 

L Literally : 

]. The act of forming, shaping, or fashion- 
ing anything according to a model or pattern. 

•>. The relative form, shape, or fashion, or 
the particular texture or structure of the parts 
of a complex body. 

"... a rtroctare And confirmation of the earth, 

, . ITooiwjnf ■ .Vaftinji Bittory. 

*‘to the Hehrew {xwtry. a* 1 before remATked. there 
tn*y be obAervtd a certain conformation of the *en- 
hence*. . . ~—Lo*<K pt. L. Lech a 

EL Fig . : The act of making suitable, agree- 
able, or in conformity with anything. 

. . the cif oar heart* Aod lire* to 

the doMw of troe religion and mor*lity. . . WaVt. 

\ For the difference between coV^ 7 ™*** 0 * 
and form, see Form. 

COn formed, jxl par, ora. (Conform, r.) 

1 con- form er, *. (Eng conform : -c r ] One 
who confonns or assents to; a compiler, a 
conformist (either absolutely orfollowed by to.) 

. . the church of CnslAnd. And of »*/i»nvri 
onto the Mid doctrine of that church .'— Momntagu : 
,ip to Aw.. )t 1 ST. 

conform -Ihg, pr. j>ir.. a., & a (Conform, r.J 

A. As pr. pir. ; In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. .Is atljective : 

1. Gen. : Agreeable, corresponding. In con- 
formity. 

2. Njve. : Complying with or conforming to 
the fonn of worship of the Church of England. 

C. dJ subst. : The act of making corre- 
sponding or agreeable ; conformity. 

con form-lst, s. (Eng. eo«/>r?n (v >. and 
sutT. -is/.) 

1. Fctlesiol. ,t fW. Lang. : One who con- 
forms to the worship, and presumably tv the 
doctrine of the Church of England, as op|*osed 
to a None 00 for mist or Dissenter. 

” to that rear Wean the Ian* ttracri* bet «rr<n t *-0 
creat rartlre of conformiMi.“—ifoca*Liy : Hist. Eng.. 
ch xL 


2. CA. Hist : The name arose among the 
exiles who fled to Holland, Frankfort, Geneva, 
and other places, in or about the year ISM. to 
shelter themselves from the fur)' of the 
Marian persecution. Some of these exiles con- 
ducted public worship according to the liturgy 
established by Edward VI , which retained 
various rites and ceremonies which the Gene- 
van Church had abolished. Those who did so 
were called Conformists, whilst those who 
desired to assimilate their worship to that 
used under the auspices of Calvin, at Geneva, 
were called Nonconformists. The names, es- 
peciaUy the latter one, are still In use. (L) 

* con-form -I-tan, t. [Eng. conformity); 
-on.) A conformist. 

“ ProteatAnt nor Pori tan, Con/ormit^n or Noo-Coo- 
fonnltAo.' — ir<*rrf ; Sermons. j\ a 

con form -i-tjf, ’con-for my-tic, a (Fr. 
ermformile ; Frov. con/yrmtfcif ; Sp. confor- 
midad ; Port. eon/?rmidad< ; ItaL co*/ormif<i, 
from Mod. Lah oon/armihu (geuit. corxfor- 
rdatis\ from Class. Lat. coa/^ 7 ^^] (Con- 
form, a.) 

L Ont Lang . ; The state of bearing a resem- 
blance to any ] verson or thing ; resemblance, 
similitude ; agreement, congruity. 

** Agreement therefore, or conformity. Is only tot* 
relied ojwo *o fxr aj we con exclude these •everAj rap- 
position *'— Polry * Bora Paulin*, ch. i 
•*. . . selnce thoy mi^-ht not endoce the kynreto 
noooe ccrnfcrmyti* or Acrewet, to resume Us Uwfuil 
xyle, . . . -fatjrni, c. Jd. 

It may be used— 

(1) With no preposition after it 

" Created, u thon art. to nobler end 
Holy And pure, conformism dixtne. “ 

JtiUon: P. L..b k. xt 

Or (2) fallowed by to. 

* We cxnnot be otherwiae happy but by oar con- 
/ormilf to God.'— TUlotxwL 
But (3) most frequently it is followed by 
irifA. 

-. . . h* xroald not Attempt to force either QAtian 
into con fortuity «n<A the opinion of the other.*— Ma- 
caulay : But. £>v- ch. xiii 

II. recAnioally: 

1. Ecclcsiolcgy <t Church History : 

(1) The act of conforming to the worship of 
the Established Church. 

(2) The whole body of those who do so 
viewed as an abstract existence. 

2. Lair : Submission to the order of a court. 
(BiZZ of Con^rmity.] 

*; Bill of Conform ity : A bill filed in Chancery 
bv an executor or administrator, who, finding 
the aflairs of the deceased person involved, 
wishes them to be wound up under the direc- 
tion of that section of the High Court of 
Judicature. To a decision given by such an 
authority both he and the creditors are of 
course com jelled to “ conform.” 

• con form ly, <nir. [Fmg. conform ; -Zy.) 
Conformably ; in conformity with. 

• con-fort, * con-fort-on, r.f. (Comfort, r.) 

■ Who con conforicn oowe youre bartes w«rre!“— 
Ckuucrr : Troiluu. r. S3*. 

• con- fort, * conn- fort, a. (Comfort, a) 

■■ B* ot coda co«V<»rf and good lyxyn fe. '— Merlin. L 
IL IX 

• con-fort-a-ble, a. (Comfort\blk.) 

a knyght ri«ht "~L <• » rrjr<i<u. S.tll 

• con for ta tlon, ». (Fr., from Low Lat. 
eoa. rtalio. from Lat. ooit/ortoZus, jva. ]^ar. cf 
conforlor — to lx? strong.) (Comfort.) A 
strengthening or giving strength. 

"For com>bor»U->n And c^w'orlafV'H. Ui* «r»cb 
bodir* a* atb of Aitnncrnl qoxllty. w about m Am f eat 
©old*— Bacon: .' .1 A. BiU. 

• con for-ta-tlvc, * con for-ta-tlfe, n. 

(Lat. co nfortat »u«.) Strengthening. 

" ft mutt W wmp confortitftf* xhnld h* erren 
to the A, ke.'— <?«r*ri Ronutn. <fd. il«rrucvk p. xsa 

con foTlntr, * con-foondc, * con fond. 

r.f. A i. (Fr. ro j ire; >; A Port. co^fireuiir, 
ital. confbnderr, (r\ m 1-at. co m 'w mlo =» to jxiur 
together, to mix. to confound : ren =» cum = 
with, t 'gather; fund 1 = to i*our.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To mingle or mix things together so as to 
cause confusion. 

“ Lei O* A> do«U 10J Iberr the rliafws 

that tbfTnarnot QmlfnUud • e AUotbet'* •ixiech.* 

— . r wfu XL. T. 

2. To confuse or threw into confusion or 
perplexity. 

" Tb* knl|bre w ttrt*'en' we. —Octree. L 1**. 


3. To frighten, to terrify, to amaze, to 
stupefy, to astound. 

•* So spake tbe Soo of God ; Aod 9aUz> stood 
A while AS mote, ewVoaaSed whxt to ur " 

Milton P. JL. lit 1 

4. To throw into confusion or disorder, to 
ruin, to overwhelm. 

"... fold confound yoa bow^wer ! 

Amen.' 

StUajx; na« of JtXrtu, ▼. A 

5. To defeat, to baffle, to pnt to confusion, 
to discomfit. 

M . . . f rt one. Inst at tbis moment, pet it in his 
rower to confound his odsersAnes . . .'—Mocamiay: 
But Eng., ch. xvi 

6. To put to shame, to abash, to shame, to 
confute. 

•* Bat San! Inereasad tbe more In strength. And c-n- 
foundM the Jew* whkh dwelt At DamAscru, protixti 
that this i» xrry Christ,”— J et» lx. S. 

7. To confuse two thinrs together ; erro- 
neously to take or mistake one thing for 
another. 


From troth and reoAon ; do not. then. con*<m*d 
One with the other, bat reject them t*.th. 

W rdnrorrk : Xxexwrrwsa. tk. It. 


• S. To waste, to consume uselessly. 

* He did confound the best 1 art ti an hocr." 

£\cJkr*jy. ; 1 Ben. IT ^ t A 

9. Used colloquially as a mild curse. 

**.. Implore he* rea to ermfouni him. . if he did 
not take pood care of their totereata'— Mxoafc.’ajr : 
B Eng^ ch. tL 

* B. Intrans. : To throw into confusion, to 


destroy. 

*■ The theft coVotmdJ, 

Not that it woonda. 

But ticklet *tlll tbe tore.* 

Skakesp : Trail. * Crm. iiL A 

w Crabb thus discriminates between to oca 
found and to confuse : " Con/caad has an 

active sense ; confuse a neuter or reflectivt 
sense : a person confounds one thiog with 
another : objects become confused, or a person 
con fuses himself : it is a common error among 
ignorant people toa>iVb*Kd names, and among 
children to nave their ideas confused on com- 
mencing a new stndy." (Cro66 ; Eng. Synon.) 
For the difference between to confound 




con-fotind'-ed, pa par. & o. (Confocnd.) 
A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


B. As adjective : 

1. Thrown into confusion. 

m . . . C~ ~T ^i>W rb-f (H ChAOi reaf * 

Aad felt tenfold coafii»:ot» In their toll-* 

Milton : P. L. hk- vL 

2. Perplexed, abashed, confused, stu]*efied, 
or astounded. 

Or »tdmsh'd a» Ql(fht-w*ndereri oftesa are. 

Their ll*ht blown oat in tome mistnatf dl wood 
Sven to confounded to the dark she lay.” 

£Xakrop : I Vwmj * J demit. 

3. Used as a strong term of disapprobation 
or dislike. 


'•Sir. I hA»e hoard Another ftory, _ 

He wu * tuoat crnftmmSmi Tory.* 

Swv^l ■ Oa kit Bcaxk. 


con fo^nd -cd-lj r , adr. (Eng ooa/'^ * led ; 
-Zy.l Exceedingly, greatly, to excess (with a 
strong suggestion of disapprobation or dis- 
like). 

“ You atc confoundedly riven to »)iiirtiny np tod 
down. And chAtterin *. '—L Lcrranf*. 


• con - found -ed -ness, a (Eng. co\foandcJ, 
-luss.) The quality or state of being con- 
founded or put to confusion. 

••Of the come •tnun U their wlttx drocAcl of my 
nm/oMndcdnom’— MUtm: dntwmad. Arm. £Mf- 


con found -cr, a [Eng. confound; -er.) 

X. One who confounds, puts to confnsion, 
or discomfits. 

- H Ate to] e»*'p»«w<i<r* bath of blew! And Uwx * 

fitnui : Tie Cmnplaint qf R uamond. 

2. One who coufuses or mistakes two 
things. 

-The confmndrr ot our church with Charm ton - 
Temple. U new At Irlrare to ttobh And pohiAh Ukot 
prroou* miucvhpU, . . .'-Dww Mt-ttn hum, 

p. n n««i 


con follnd -Ing, pr. par., a., A a (Con- 
rot sn. r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. A parfirip. adj. : (Set 
the verl V. 

C. -4> reK<f. : Tbe act of confusing *w put- 
ting to confusion ; a mistake, a confusion. 


con fPdCt', n. (Low Lat. ooa'VoefKr. frem 
Lat. #nafV«ic« :th. together, fully ; fractus 
broken. joir. of frango " to break.) 
Breken np. 


boU, bo^; pollt, )<^1; cut, cell, chora*. chin, bonch; ro. gem: thin, thin; Mn, an; ox poet, Xonophon. exist, pb t 
clajl , . tian = shan. -Uon, ^sion = shhn ; -tlon. -sion zhhn. -tlons. siona, -cions = shhs. -hlo. -die, A h = bol. deL 


U9S 


confraction— confYise 


* The body being luto dost confract, 

Theapright diffus'd. spread by dispersion." 

More : On the Soul, pt ill, e. L, e. ft. 

•con fVac'-tion, s. [Low Lat. confractio, 
from Lat. con = cum = with, together, fully, 
And /radio -a. breaking, a fracture; frango 
—to break.] A breaking tip. 

“The confraction of the spirits, (mating them with 
* galling Jar."— /VWOiam.- On EceUmattes, jn 362. 

* con - fra - gosc', a. [Lat. con/ragosus.] 
Broken, rocky, craggy. 

•• . . . the precipice whereoflfis equal to y* most con - 
fragote cataracts of the Alpes, the river gliding be- 
tween e them at *n extraordinary depth. —Evelyn ; 
Memoirs, June 27, 1664. 

* con frair'-$r, s. [Fr. con/rSrie.] A confra- 
ternity, a hrntherhood. 

“ The confrairies are fraternlttea of devotees who 
inlist themselves under the banners of particular 
saints."— Smo llett: France <t Italy, Lett. 27. 

* con-fra’-ter, s. [Lab] A confrere, a mem- 
ber of the same brotherhood, confraternity, 
or religious order. 

" Olld-hrother, a confrater, one that is a brother or 
confrere of the gtld."— FVrrfe^an : fiat, of Decayed 
Intelligence, ch. viL 

con fra-ter'-nl-tjf, s. [Fr. confraternity ; 
LowL'at. confratemitas, from Lat. con=cum=: 
with, together, and fraternitas— brotherhood ; 
/rater = a brother; Sp. con/raternitad ; Ital. 
con/ratemitd.] A brotherhood ; a society of 
man associated fora certain purpose, especially 
a religious order or brotherhood. 

"We find days appointed to be kept, and a confra- 
ternity established for that purpose, with the laws of 
It"— Stlllingjteet. 

* con-fric-a -tlon, s. [Lat. con/ricatio, from 
con = cum = with, together, and fricatio — a 
rubbing. frico= torub.] The act or process 
of rubbing together ; friction. 

’* It hath been reported, that Ivy hath grown oat of 
a stag’* born ; which they suppose did rather come 
from a confiscation of the horn upon the Ivy, than 
from the horn itself."— Bacon. 


* con-frier', con'-frere, * con-fri-ar, s. 

[Fr. confrere, from Lat. con — cum = ‘with, 
together, and /rater — a brother.] A com- 
panion nr associate; a member of tha same 
brotherhood, confraternity, or religious order ; 
a colleague, 

M tt was enacted, that non© of the brethren or 
confriert of tho said religion within this realm of 
England, and land of Ireland, should bo called 
Knights of Rhodes.’ — Weaver. 

* con* frig'-er-ate, v.t, [Pref. con, inten- 
sive, and /rig crate (q.v.).J To make very 
cold ; to congeal. 

“The cold aire His wounds confrfgerate*" 

Davies : Holy Rootle, p. 18. 

cin-front', v.i. & t. (Fr. con/ronter; Sp. & 
Port, con/ron tar; Ital. con/rontare , from Low 
Lat. con/ron to = to assign bounds to. or from 
Lat. pref, con = cum — with, together, and 
Fr. /rant = Lat. frons = front, (Skeat.y] 

• A. Tnlrans. r To border, to adjoin, to have 
a common frontier or boundary. 

"It confrontcth on the North eide upon part of 
Oaiatia."— Holland : Pliny, L 113. 

B. Transitive : 


1. To stand nr place oneself front to front 
with another ; to face. 

"He spoke, and then confronts the hnIL" 

Dryden : Firyil ; .Eneid v. 637. 

2. To place oneself in opposition to another ; 
to oppose. 

"And with new life confront her h cart less enemies." 

P, Fletcher: The Purple Island, c. XL 
** It was Impossible at once to confront the might of 
France and to trample on the liberties of England."— 
Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. iv. 


3. To set one thing face to face with another 
for comparison or examination ; to contrast, 
to compare. 


" When I confront a medal with a verse, I only shew 
you the same design executed by ditlerent hands."— 
Addison : On Medals. 


4. To oppose one evidence to another. 

"We began to lay his unkindness unto him: he 
seeing himself confronted by so many, went not to 
denial, hut to justify his cruel falsehood."— Sidney. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
front and to /ace: " Witnesses arc con/ron ted ; 
a person faces danger, or /aces an enemy : 
when peopla give contrary evidence it is 
aometimes necessary, in extra judicial matters, 
to confront them, in order to arrive at the 
truth ; tha best test which a man can give of 
his courage, is to evince his read' ness for 
facing his enemy whenever the occasion re- 
quires." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

* con-front’, s. (Confront, v.] 

1. An opposition or confronting. 


“ A confront no less outrageous than if they bod 
given him b*tteL”-/f«c*«i : Life of Williams, ii. 167, 

2. A boundary, a confine. 

• oon-front-a’-tion, s. [Fr., from con/ronter 
= to confront.] 

1. Lit.: The act of bringing together faca 
to faca. 

2. Fig . ; The act of bringing together for 
comparison, examiuatiou, nr contrast. 

"The argument would require e great number of 
coni par loons, confrontations, and combinations to find 
out the coonectlou between the two manners of 
architecture."— iStciuAurne: Spain, Lett 44. 

con front’-©, a. (Fr., from 
con/ronter = to confront.] 

Her. : An epithet in blazon- 
ing, signifying facing one 
another, or full-faced. 

con-front’-ed, pa. par. or 

a. [Confront.] 

con-frontf-er, s. [Eng. 
confront; -er.] One who 
confronts or places himself’ confronte. 
in direct opposition, 

" It hath bene observed that princes, listening ver- 
bally to the sutesand requests of their subjects, have 
mette with bold and Insolent confronters."— Time's 
Storehouse, 961. [Latham.) 

con-front'-ing, pr. pan, a., & a. [Con- 

front.] 

A. /la pr. par. .* (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* I. Bordering, adjoining, having a common 
frontier. 

“. . . the most barbarous Arabians of the desert 
were and are the confronting, and next people of all 
other unto it." — Raleigh : BisL World, bk_ L, ch. x., 
S3. 

2. Standing or placed face to face, or in 
direct opposition. 

C. As su&sta afire; 

1. The act of placing nneself face to face 
with nr in direct oppnsitinn to anything. 

2. Tha act of bringing things together for 
comparison, examination, or contrast 

* con-ft’ont'-ment, s. [Eng. confront ; -ment .] 

1. Tha act of bringing together or placing 
face to face. 

2. Tha state of being placed face to face or 
in direct opposition. 

Con-fu'clan, a. & s. [Mod. Lat, Confucius , 
the name given by the Jesuits to K’ung-foo- 
tsze, the great philosopher and ethical teacher 
of China.] [Confucianism.] 

A. As ad}.; Pertainiug to Confucius (see 
etymology). 

"... to prevent the use of idolatry In tb© Confueian 
religion of Chirui."—/ , ro/. Legge : Religions of China 
(I 860 ), p. 22. 

t B. As subst : A follower of Confucius, a 
Confucianist. 

“. . . nor hav© the Confueian: ever represented the 
Orest First Cause under any image «r personification 
whatever."— Fenny CycL, vil. 447. 

Con-f u'-cian-i^m, s. [Eng. Confueian (q.v.), 
and suff. 

Ethics , Comp. Religion, Hist., <£c. : The 
system of belief and practice taught by Con- 
fucius. The proper Chiuese name of this dis- 
tinguished man was K*ung-foo-tsze, meaning 
the master K’uug. According to Mr. Legge, 
professor of the Chinese language and litera- 
ture in Oxford University, be was born of very 
good family, in the year b.c. 561, in LO, one 
of the Chinese feudal states, covering a con- 
siderable part of what is now the proviuce of 
Shantung. He married at nineteen ; became 
a teacher in his twenty-second year; grew 
distinguished about b.c. 517 (i.e., when he 
was thirty-four), liia disciples amounting to 
thousands; had temporarily to leave Lfi in 
n.c. 616, owing to civil commotion ; in B.C. 
600, when he was fifty-one, becamo chief 
magistrate of the town of Chung-tii, wonder- 
fully reforming the place ; waa subsequently 
made superintendent of works, and after- 
wards minister of crime in the stste of Lb, 
but had to resign these appointments through 
the jealousy of the neighbouring states ; long 
wandered up and down, teaching and exerting 
great influence ; returned to Ld, but not to 
his previous offices, in b.c. 4S3, and died in 

b. c. 478, aged about seventy-three. Five 
booka are said to have been compiled hy Con- 
fucius, and four by hia disciples ; the former 
are looked upon with the same veneration as 



tha canonical Scriptures among ouraelves, 
the latter also are sacred. 

Confucius was highly distinguished as a 
teacher of ethics. He formulated tha golden 
rule, which is not found in its conheuscd ex- 
pression in the old Chinese classics. Tsze- 
kung having on one occasion asked him if 
there was ona word which would serve as a 
rule of couduct for all tha life, he replied, 
M la not reciprocity auch a word ? What you 
do not want done to yourself do not do to 
others.” But when Lao-tsze, who was his 
contemporary, being born in b.c. 601, enun- 
ciated the still more advanced morality of 
returning good for evil, Confuciua, being con- 
sulted on the subject by one of hia disciples, 
rejected it, saying, "What then will you re- 
turn for good ? Recompense injury with jus- 
tice, and return good for good," 

Confucius attached very great importance 
to obedience on the part of children to their 
parents, and to veneration on the part of 
people in general to their ancestors. The 
extension of the same doctrine led to his re- 
garding all society in each kingdom as a great 
family, in all circumstances owing passive 
obedience to its sovereign. This tenet of 
Confucius has rendered hia system highly 
popular with the successive Emperors of 
China and the Chinesa dignitaries generally. 

By most persona Conlucianism ia viewed 
simply as a system of ethics and of politics. 
Prof. Legge is of opinion that it is a great 
error to fail iu regarding it also as a religion. 
Confucius professed to revere the Chinese 
faith, and to revive or advocate it, instead of 
setting it asida. That ancient belief was at 
first monotheistic, but in process Df time it 
had become corrupted by a subordinate wor- 
ship of multitudinous spirits on the one hand 
and by superstitious divination on the other. 
Prof. Legge, therefore, regards the term Con- 
fucianism as covering first of all the ancient 
religion of China and then the views of the 
great philosopher himself in illustration oi 
modification of its teachings, as when there 
are comprehended under Christianity the doc- 
trines of the Uld Testament as well as the 
New. Ha worshipped T’ien, Heaven, but 
Heaven used by metonomy for God. At tba 
same time there was a more specific word for 
God, Ti (Lordship or Government), more fully 
bhang Ti (Supreme Lordship or Government), 
which he might have employed, but ignored. 
During the thousand years which preceded 
the twenty-third century b.c. there had been 
instituted a worship of God for all the people, 
the officiator being the king ; also a worship of 
ancestors by all, or at least by heads of families 
for themselves and their households. Substi- 
tution had no place in the religious sacrifices. 
A part of filial piety was the worship of 
parents ; that of forefathers generally was 
also enjoined, prayers being offered to the 
dead. Nothing is stated explicitly about the 
atate of the departed. Future retribution is 
in this life. As a religion Confucianism is 
better adapted to the more thoughtful of 
the Chiuese than to the common people, tha 
latter feeling more attached to Booddhism 
[Booddhism] or T&oism [Taoism], though 
commixtures of the several faiths frequently 
occur. (Pro/. Legge : Religions of China (1880), 
lect. i., ii., Confucianism, <Dc.) 

Con-f u'-cian-ist, s. (Eng. Confueian ; -isL] 
An adherent of Confucianism (q.v.). (Also 
used attributively.) 

". . . the Heaven of the Confudanist's worship . . .* 
— Edinb. Rev., Oct., 1877. 

•con-fns, a. (Fr,, pa. par. of con/ondrt.) 
Confused, amazed, astounded. [Confuse.] 

" rondure ... so confu* thet be nyste wliot to »eye." 

Chaucer: Troiltu, ir. 328. 

• con-f u-§a-blr-I-ty, 3. [Eng. con/usable; 
-ity.] Capability of or liability to confusion. 

* con-f u'-^a-Me, a. [Eng. confute); -able.) 
Capable of being confused ; liable to be con- 
founded. 

con-f u§e\ v.L [Lat. confusus, pa. par. of am- 
/undo — to pour together, to mix, to confuse.] 
[Confound.] 

1. To mix or mingle together, ao as to 
render indistinguishable ; to jumble up. to 
confound. 

“At length on universal hubbub wild. 

Of stunning sounds and voice# oil confus'd." 

Milton : P. L., ii. 9&L 

2. To put into confusion or disnrder ; to 
disorganize. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t» 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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"Thun rovtug oq 

lo c ot\fu4'd march forlon " 

Milton : F. L., IL 615. 


3. To abash, to ahanie, to confound. 

•\ . . « hrtr>f Loy*. of Trauehen. who hod always* 
l»fore excused the duke. w*»« no canftueil, that lio wold 
uo more relume acayne Into Uralvvnt, hut dyed of 
•oruw* in France, —fieriierj ; AVolr. Croi*.. vol. i„ 

Cflu XXXVlil. 

4. To obscure or render difficult or doubtful 
of meaning or explanation. 

**. . . oar hl«i* of their Intimate ewence* and civusea 
are very coifusetl and obscure.”— IFatfs; Logick. 

5. To perplex, to astound, to amaze, to 
astonish, to disconcert, to confound. 


"The wnntof arrangement and connexion confute* 
the reader."— IFftuh-ty ; Flemrnlt of fihet. 

6. To confound one thing with another ; to 
mistake one for nnother. 


For the difference between io confuse and 
fo confound, aee Confound. 


• con fute', a. [Fr. confus ; Lat. confusus , pa. 
par. of cou/undo.] 

1. Confused, mixed op. 

2. In confusion, disorderly. 

3. Confounded, perplexed, nmozed, discon- 
certed. 


Con fused', pa. par. or a. {Confuse, r.] 

A. As pa, par. : In seuaea corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Mixed up, jumbled together. 

2. Put into confusion, disorderly, disor- 
ganized. 

3. Abashed, disconcerted, astounded. 

" Confut'd, Inactive, or surpris'd with fear; 
but, fond of glory, with eevero delight." 

Pope hind, tv, £57. 

4. Obscure, unintelligible, indistinct. 

II For tho difference between confused and 
indistinct , see Indistinct. 

Con-fu’-sed-l^, adv. [Eng. confused ; - ly .] 

1. Io a confused or mixed state or manner. 

" The inner court with horror, nolto, »ud tears 
Confut'dly fill'd . . ." Denham. 

2. In a confused mass. 

*' He ask* himself, what will ho the effect of pressure 
upon a moss containing such plates confusedly mixed 
up in \l."— Tyndall : Frag, vf science (3rd ed.). xlv. 410. 

3. In a confused or disorderly manner. 

"Some fall to earth, and some confut'dly fly.” 

Pope: Homer's Odyssey, hk. xxiv., I 619. 

4. In a coufused, obscure, or indistinct 
manner. 

"He confusedly and obscurely delivered hia opinion." 

—Clarendon. 

5. Irregularly, improperly, without due 
care or exactness. 

"Tho propriety of thoughts and words, which are 
tho hldtlen beauties of u play, are but confusedly 
judged Ju tho vehemence of action."— Dry den. 

• con fu'-^od-ncss, a. [Eng. c on fused; -ness] 
The state or quality of being confused ; con- 
fusion. 

"Till I taw those eyes, I was but a lump, a chaos of 
void usedwu dwelt In ni( , ."-Wc«uw, J /Vet. : Th* 
tlder iirother, ill. U 

•con fuse' ly, adv. [Eng. confuse ; -ly.] 

1. In a confused or disorderly manner ; con- 
fusedly. 

2. Indistinctly, obscurely. 

" As when a namo lodg'd In tho memory, 
but vet through time almost obliterate. 
Con/usely hover* near the iihantaslo. “ 

More: On the Soul, pL ii„ bk. it., c. III., a. 1L 

con fu'-sihg, jur. par., a., & $. [Confuse, t».] 

A. As pr. par. : In senses corves ponding to 
those of tho verb, 

B. As ad }. : Causing confusion, disorder, or 
perplexity. 

C. As suhst. : The net of confounding or 
causing confusion. 

con fu’ slon, • con-fu-^l-onn, * con fu- 
syon, s. [ Fr. &, ,Sp. confusion; Hal. confu- 
stone, from Lot. confusio, from confusus, pa. 
par. of con/undo.] [Confound.] 

I. Ordinary Languuge : 

1. Tho act of confounding or confusing ; a 
mixing or mingling together of things so os to 
bo indistinguishable. 

"As tho proud tow'r. whoso point* the cloud* did hit, 
Ity tongue*' confusion wiu to ruin brought" 

/).i efri. 

2. The state of being confused or mixed up 
together. 

3. Disorder, tumult. 


" At length, after much 'wrangling, and amhUt great 
confusion, a vote was takeu . . .'—Macaulay ; Pitt 
Png., ch. x ) 11. 

4. The act of confounding, perplexing, or 
astonishing. 

5. Perplexity, astonishment. 

" Confusion dwelt in ov ry face. 

And fair in ®v’ry heart" Spectator. 

# 6. That which causes ruin or destruction. 

"Thou sly® davoureraad confusyon of geutll women." 

Leg. Ouod H orn, .* 1'psiph, 2. 
*7. Ruin, destruction, overthrow. 

"As by the strength of their illusion 
Shall draw him on to lil* confusion.” 

Shaketp. / Macbeth, ill. 5. 

8. Obscurity, indistinctness of style or 
meaning. 

"On tlio other hand, tlio legendary style la marked 
hy copiousneaa and confusion." — Lewis : Cred. L'arly 
Homan Hist. (1855). ch. xlli., pt L, § i.. vol. it. . p 360. 

9. The act of mistaking or confounding ouo 
‘ thing for another. 

“The confusion of two different ideas, . . ."—Locke. 

10. The state of being confouuded with or 
mistaken for another thing. 

11. Law: 

1. Eng. Law : The intermixture of the goods 
of two or more persons so that their respective 
shares cannot be distinguished. 

2. French Law : The extinction of a debt by 
the creditor becoming heir of the debtor, or 
the debtor heir of the creditor, or in some 
eimilar way. 

The year of confusion: The year 46 n.c., 
in which the calendar was reformed by Julius 
Cresar. [Calendar.] 

"... it was necessary to enact that the previous 
year (46 b r.) should consist of 445 days, a circumstance 
which obtained It tli® epithet of ‘the year of confu- 
sion." — Herschel : Astronomy, 6th ed. (1858), 5 918. 

*|f Crabb thus discriminates between confu- 
sion and disorder : “ Confusion is to disorder 
as the species to the genus : confusion sup- 
poses the absence of all order; disorder the 
derangement of order : there is always disorder 
in confusion, but not always confusion in 
disorder: a routed anny, or a tumultuous 
mob, will be in confusioti and will create con- 
fusion ; a whisper or an ill-timed motion of 
an individual constitutes disorder in a school, 
or in an army that is drawn up.’* (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

* cdn-fu-§ive. a. [Lat. confus(us) ; Eng. eulf. 
-ire.] Confusing, confounding; tending to or 
causing confusion. 

“ The sound of doshiug flood*, and dashing arm*, 

And neighing steeds, confusivo struck mine ear." 

M'arlo/i .* £cL 4. 

* cdn-fu'-§uvc-ly, adv. [Eug. confusive; -ly.] 
In confusion, confusedly, wildly. 

" Frl-mel and confuslcrly dispersed over the land."— 
llackluyl : Voyages, 11., ii. 89. 

t con-fut -a-blc, a. [Eng. confut(c); -able.] 
Possible to’ bo confuted, disproved, or shown 
to be false. 

“At the last day, that inquisitor shall not present 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or co/^utiifd® accusa- 
tion*. . . ."—lirown. 

•con fu tant, edn'-fu-tant, s. [Lat. cou- 
futaus, pr. *pm‘. of confuio =*to confute.] One 
who confutes, disproves, or shows the false- 
ness of anything. 

" Now that the confutant may also know na lie de- 
sire*. what force of teaching there la sometimes tu 
laughter."— Mdlon : Apology for Smcctym. 

con fu ta' tion, s. [Lai. coa/iifntio, from 
couf utatns, pa. par. of amfuto — t<> confute.] 
The act or process of confuting, disproving, 
or showing tlio falseness of anything. 

" Form'd lor tho confutation of the IihiI." 

Cow per : The Tu*k, bk. v. 

* con fu-ta-tivc. a. [Lat. cnnfutat(us), pa. 
pnr. of confuto ; Eng. suit*. -uv\] Adapted to 
or having the power or quality of confiding or 
disproving. 

" Albinos, In hi* fifth sectlmi, divides Tlato’s Dia- 
logue* into c!as>w«. Nut into two geneml ones of 
ex'detlc and esoteric; but into tlio more minute, ami 
ilinVrent, of natural, iiiornl, dialectic, i-oufntatlve, 
civil, explorative. nliwUUflck. and *ubvendvo.“— H'ur- 
barton : P. A. to Jfemnrks on Tiltard. 

* con futc, a [Confute, v.l Confutation. 

" False below couf a**.'— Sir T. Hrotcne. 

con futo’, t».f. A i. [Fr. eonfutrr; 8p. confu- 
tar ; Ital. confntarc, from l^at. confuto.] 

A* Tronsitix'e : 

1. To convluco or overt lirmv In argument; 
to convict- (Used of ]*rsuns.) 

"... to oppre** ths *ect which they tvmld not eon- 
rate.”— M mutiny : Hitt. Kng., oil, iL 


2. To refute, diaprove, or prove to be false 
or erroneous. (Used of things.) 

” If hla reu/.us he« light, and more good may bs 
done in confuting his. than iu confirming oor owns 
. . ."—Wilton : Art qf Jihelonkt, p. 114. 

• 3. To nullify, to render of none effect or 
futile. 

B, In tra ns. : To refute in argument. 

** He could on sither side dlsputo ; 

Confute, change hands, and still confute.’ 

Uudibra*. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
fute, to refute, to disprove, nod fo oppugn : “To 
cmi/pfe respects what is argumentative ; refute 
what is personal ; disprove whatever is repre- 
ficnted or related ; oppugn what ia held or 
maintained. An argument ia confuted by 
proving its follacy ; a charge is refuted by 
proving one’s innocence ; nn nssertion Is dis- 
proved by proving that it ia false ; n doctrine 
is oppugned by n course of reasoning. Para- 
doxes may be easily confuted ; calumnies may 
be easily refuted ; the marvellous and in- 
credible stories of travellers may be easily 
disproved ; heresies and sceptical notiona 
ought to be oppugned.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

con fu -ted, pa. par. or a. [Confute, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Overcome in argument. 

2. Disproved, refuted ; shown to be false or 
erroneous. 

* con-fute'-ment, s. [Eng. confute ; -menf.) 
The act or process of confuting; confutation. 
" Alt opinion lield hy some of th® best among re- 
formed writer* without scandal or confinement,"— 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 

con-fu'-tcr, s. [Eng. confut(e) ; -er.] Om 
who confutes or overcomes iu nrgument. 

" We have promised that their own dearest doctoi* 
ami divine* should »>e their cot\fulert."— lip. Marion: 
Fpltc. Auertcd, jx 102. 

Con-fu’-ting, pr. par., a., &s. [Confite, r.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particij). adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C* /Is subsl. : Confutation, disx>roof. 

cong, a. [Lnt. con^tas.] 

Med. : An abbreviation for congius =. a 
gallon. 

con-g6' (gd as ja), # con-g6e', * con-gee', 
• con-gie, s. [Fi*. = leave.] 

I . Ordi no ry Umguagc : 

1. A bow, a courtesy before taking leave, 
or at other times. 

", . .a* they came up with him. he made them a 
very low congee, and they also gave him a compli- 
ment"— An npait .* Pilgri m't Progress, pt L 

2. Leave, departure, iamvoll. 

** And unto her her eo»ij7«‘ came to take ” 

Spenser : F. Q., IV. vi. IX 

II. Arch. : A moulding in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetto, which serves to separate 
two members from one another : such is that 
which joins the shaft of the column to the 
cincture, (Chambers,) 

II To give any one his or her congee : To get 
rid of him or her. 

" But the truth wo*, tliat she wo* occupied with a 
great number of other thought*. Should *he iwy off 
old Rrlcv* and give her htr conga f'—ThncXcray : 
\ unity fair. 

cong6 d'dliro, * cong6 d'csllrc, s . 

[Fr. conge d'eiirc ; Norm. Fr. con ge d'eshre — 
leave to elect. ] 

1. Law, Ecclesiol. , <£c. : Lenvc given by 
means of n writ or license to a dean mid 
chapter to elect n bishop when the see to 
which they belong is vnennt. The tendency 
in Chinches lias almost always been to claim 
tho liberty to elect their pastors without in- 
terference from the civil power ; tliat power, 
oil the contrary, has always, when it could, 
desired to exercise a determining voice in such 
elections. During the Middle Ages a pro- 
tracted struggle on the subject took place 
bdwocn the successive Popes on the otic 
hand, niul the civil rulers on the other for the 
right to nominate bishops. The contest broke 
out In tho eleventh century. In tlie twelfth, 
the civil power being temporarily worsted 
in the contest, tlie dean mid chapter, 
between a.d. 1125 and 1145, in most places 
gained the power of electing their bishop. 
In England tho Constitutions of Clarendon in 
1164 accorded them this right or privilege, 


boil, b6$ ; poilt, J OvVl ; cat, 90II. chorus, cphin. bench : go, gom; thin, this; Kin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -i&g. 
-olan, tion — shan. -tion, -sion — shun; -tion, -$ion = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cions - sli us. -bio, -die, Ac. — bol, d^L 
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but retained for the sovereign the liberty of 
confirming the election, and the right was 
confirmed by Magna Charta in 1215. By 25 
Heury VIII., passed in a.o. 1535, when a 
vacancy arises in an archbishopric or in a 
bishopric the king sends the dean and chap- 
ter a congt d‘(lirc, accompanied by a missive 
directing them whom to choose. If they 
delay their choice more than twelve days, or 
select some one else than the individual 
named in the missive, they become liable to 
a premunirt. 

2. Fig. : A nominal but not a real permis- 
sion to choose. 

** A woman, wheu she lias nuule her own choice, for 
form's sake, semis a congi cT6lire to her friends.*— 
Sjtectator. No. 476. 

* conge, * con gle, v.t. k i. [Conge, $.] 

A. Trans. : To give leave or permission to 
depart. 

" Howe LaomedoD the king of Troie, 

Whiclie ought well haue made him loie, 

Whan tliei to rest a while hytu preyde 
Out of hia loude he them congeyde. ' 

Gower : Con. A ., bk. v. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To bow, to salute. 

“This side and that aide congeino to the crowd.* 

Dry dm : bake of Guise, i. 1. 

2. To take leave. 

*’ . . 1 have congied with the duke, done my adieu 
with his nearest ; buried a wile, mourned for her . . 
-Shakesp . ; Alls Hell, iv. a 

c6n -ge-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genus of Verbenacesv, Congea inllosa, 
tlie leaves of which have a slimy, heavy, dis- 
agreeable smell, is used by the natives of 
India in fomentations. 

con-ge-a-ble, a. [Fr. congi = leave, and 
Eng. suff. -able.] 

Law: Done by permission of the legisla- 
ture ; which may be legitimately done. 

con gear, * con-geale', * con-gele', v.t. 
&i. [Fr. congeler ; Prov., Sp., & Port, cou- 
gelar ; Ital. congelare , from Lat. congelo — to 
cause to freeze up : con = together, aod gelo 
= to cause to freeze ; gelu = icy coldness, 
frost. 1 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit . : To cause to freeze, to convert from 
a liquid to a solid state. 

" Here no hungry winter congeals our hlood like the 
rivers.” Longfellow: Evangeline, pt ii. , a. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To make to feel or run cold without 
actually causing to freeze. 

“Seeing too much sadness hath congeal'd your blood, 
And melancholy is the uurse of freuzy." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, Induct, ii. 

(2) To prevent from appearing liquid ; to 
hold back from dripping in a liquid manner. 

“ "Tls said, at times the sullen tear would start. 

Bit Pride .^vgeaTd the drop within his ee." 

Byron: Childe flaroUfs Pilgrimage, L 6. 

(3) Kept fiwm the fervour of passion. 

M This precious Margarite that thou seruest, sheweth 
It self diseeuded by nobley of vertue, from bis heauen- 
liche dewe, nuurlshed auu congeled In mekenesse. that 
mother of all vertues." — Cftauccr ; Testament of Loue, 
bk. ii. 

B. Intrans. : To freeze, to pass from the 
liquid into the solid state through the opera- 
tion of cold. 

••Wheu water congeaU. the surface of the ice is 
smooth auil level, as the surface of the water was be- 
fore." — Burnet : Theory. 

«£n-geal -a-ble, *c6n-gel'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
congeal; -a&te.] Able to be* congealed tir 
frozen. 

* con geal -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. congeal- 
able ; -ness.] *Tlie quality of being congealable. 

“ Not here to repeat what we formerly delivered of 
the easy rongealablencss of oil of Aniseed, . . ."—Boyle: 
Works, iiL 497. 

* con-geal -a-tive, • con-gel'-a-tive, a. 

[Eng. congeal ; -ative.] Tending to cougcal ; 
congealing. 

“Aire too cold Is of a congelatire power .’’—Vcnncr : 
Via Recta, p. 3. 

con-gealed , pa. par. & a. [Congeal, r.f.] 

con-gcal'-ed-ness, s. [Eng. congealed ; - ness .] 
The state of being congealed. 

©dn-geal’-ing, pr. par . & a. [Congeal.] 

t con- geal -ment, s. [Eng. congeal; -meat.] 
That which is congealed. Specially, the clot 
of blood produced by the partial congelation 
of tbe vital fluid. 


", . . w hllst they with Joyful tears 
Wash the concealment from your wounds, aud kiss 
The honour'd gashes whole." 

Shakes p. : Ant. A Clcop., Iv. 8. 

* con-gee' ( 1 ), s. [Conce.] 

con '-gee (2), s. [Maliratta kanget = rice- 
water, starch.] 

congec-watcr, s. Water in which rice 
has been boiled. (Anglo-Indian.) 

* con-gel'-a-ble, a. [Conoealable.] 

* con'-gel-ate, a. [Lat. congrinfus.] Con- 
gealed. ( Ilalliwell .) 

con-gel-a'-tion, s. [Fr. congelation ; Prov. 
co ngelacio ; Sp. congelacion ; Port, congela^ao ; 
Ital. congelazione, from Lat. c ongelatio (genit. 
congetaf touts).] 

L Oi'dinary Language : 

1. Tbe act of causing to congeal or freeze, 
or of rendering solid. 

" The capillary tubes are obstructed either hv out- 
ward compression or correlation of the fluid. — Ar- 
buthnot : On Aliments. 

2. The state of being congealed, frozen, or 
rendered solid. 

" Many waters and springs will never freeze : and 
many parts iu rivers and lakes, where there are mine- 
ral eruptions, will still i«ersist without congelation "— 
Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

3. A congealed mass, a concretion. 

II. Not. Phil . , Chem., etc. : The passage of a 
body from the liquid to the solid state. Two 
known laws regulate the phenomenon : 1st, 
Every body under the same pressure solidities 
at a fixed temperature, which is the same as 
that of fusion. 2nd, From the commencement 
to the end of the solidification the tempera- 
ture of a liquid remains constant. Some fats 
are exceptions to the first rule. 

Many liquids, viz., alcohol, ether, &c., have 
not been seeu solidified. Most, however, can 
he reduced to this state. In ordinary cases 
liquids becoming solid occupy less space than 
they did before congelation took place, but 
water is a notable exception. It expands 
about 10 per cent, at the moment of passing 
into ice, hence when frozen in the crevices of 
rocks it tends to rend them asunder. Fre- 
quently a liquid, on becoming solid, crystal- 
lises ; water occasionally does so. [Snow 
crystals.] ( (ianot .) 

* con-gel' -a- tive, a. [Conoealative.] 

* con-gele', v. [Congeal.] 

* con-gem l-na'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 

congeminatio, from congemino = to double, to 
duplicate ; geminus = a twin.] The act or 
process of doubling or duplicating. 

con -ge-ner, s. [Lat. (as adj.) = of the same 
race, (as subst.) = a joint son-in-law.] 

f 1. Ord. Lang. : A person of the same race 
aa another, or an auimal or plant akin to 
another. 

2. Biol . ; An animal or plant of the same 
genus as another, using the tenn genus in a 
strictly scientific seusc. 

" It ruus (in contradistinction fo hopping), hut not 
quite so quickly as some of Its congeners "—Darwin : 
Voyage round the World (edL 1870), ch. iii., p. 56. 

•con gen-er-a-9y, s. [Lat. conquer; a 
connective ; and Eng. auff. -ct/.] Similarity, 
affinity, community of origin. 

•’That they are rauged neither according to the 
merit, uor congener acy. of their coudJUouts — More : 
Expos. Seven Ch., p. 172. 

*con-gen'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. congeneratus, pa. 
par. of congenero = to beget or produce at the 
same time. ] To produce, to originate. 

“That which did congenerate the colour is fitted 
with whiteuess, . . Cndworth : Morality, bk. L, 
ch. ill 

con-gen-er -ic, con-gen-er’-ic-al, a. 

[Lat. congener (genit. congcnerls ), and Eng. 
suff. -ic, -icai.] [Congenerous, II.] 

“ Iu the Stork and congeneric blrda"— Todd : Cyclop. 
Aunt., L 2B8. 

* con-gen'-er-ous, a. [Eng. congener ; -otw.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Of the same origin, kind, or 
nature ; allied. 

“ In this place we should introduce the wolf, a con- 
generous animal, . . ."—Pennant : British Zoology ; 
The Wolf. 

With the prep. fo. 

“ . . . congenerous to this are those names of 
eipappevp, Ac. . . ."—More : App. fo Def. c f PhU. 
Cabbala, p. 119. 


II. Technically: 

1. Anat . : Concurring in the same action 
(said of muscles). 

2. Nat. Hist. : Belonging to the same or an 
allied genus ; congeneric (q.v ). 

* con-gen-er-ous-ness, s. [Eng. congener- 
ous; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
congenerous or of the same origin. 

" Rational means, and persuasive argumeuta. whose 
force and strength must lye in their congenerousness 
and suitableness with the ancient ideas and inscrip- 
tions of truth upou our souia"— Ualliwell : Melon- 
pronaa , p. 84 (1677). 

con-ge'-nl-al, [Pref. con, and genial 
(q-v.).] 

1. Partaking of the same kind, nature, or 
origin ; allied, cognate. 

“ Welcome kindred Glooms! 

Congenial Horrors, hail I" 

Thomson : The Seatons ; 

2. Naturally adapted or suited. 

". . . a clemency and moderation which were by uo 
means congenial to his disposition." — Macaulay : 
Hist Eng., ch. xii. 

3. Partaking of the same natural character- 
istics ; sympathetic. 

“ But, aa two voyceB in one song emhrace, 

Fletcher's keen tribble. and deep Beaumont's base, 
Two, full, congenial souls . . . r 
Berkenhead : On the Collection of Fletcher's Works. 

4. Agreeable, pleasant. 

*' The congenial sound of the cathedral bell hover- 
ing above them all." — Dickens: David Copperfield, p. 
17a 

con-ge-m-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. congenial; • ity .] 
The quality of being congenial, or partaking 
of the same nature or kind. 

“. . . hy the analogy', which painting holds with 
tbe sister arts, and couaeauently by the common con- 
geniality, which they all bear to ouz nature."— Sir J. 
Reynolds, Dis. 16. 

* con-ge -ni-al-Ize, v.t. & t. [Eng. conge- 
nial; - ize .] 

A. Intrans . : To partake of the same nature 
or feelings ; to sympathize. 

B. Trans. : To make congenial. 

* Con-ge'-ni-al-ness, s. [Eng. congenial; 
-ness ] The quality or state of being con- 
genial ; congeniality. 

* con-ge'-nl-ous, a. [Congenial.] Of the 
same nature or character ; allied, akin, sirni- . 
lar. 

* con-gen'-lt, * con gen'-ite, a. [Lat. con- 
genitus = born together, with : con = cum = 
with, together, and genitus = born.] Born or 
coming into existeoce at the aame time with 
something else ; connate. 

“ Maoy conclusions . . . seem, upon this account, to 
be congenite with us."— Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

con gen'-i-tal, a. [Lat. congenitus) ; Eng. 
suff. -al.) Born with one ; constitutional ; 
dating from birth ; natural. 

"Morbid change or con/ 7 cnifaf defect." — Todd A 
Bowman : Physiol. AnaL, voL L, ch. LL, p. 8.a 

Con-gSn'-i-tal-ly, Odv . [Eng. congenital ; 

- ly .] Constitutionally ; from birth. 

* con'-geon, s. [0. N. F. * ca?igriun, from 
cam&iemcm, accus. of Late Lat. cambio. 

I N.E.D.n 

1. A changeling; a balf-witted person, an 
imbecile. 

2. A dwarf; a deformed person. 

3. A contemptuous term for a child ; a term 
of dislike or abuse. 

edn’-ger (1). * con-gar, * con-gur/ cong- 
gyre, * con-gyr, - cun-ger, * cun- 
gyre, * cun-gur, * kun-ger, s. [Fr. 

cvngre ; Sp. congrio; Port, congro ; Ital. gon- 
gro , all from Lat. conger, congrus ; Gr. yoyypos 
( ganggros ) = a sea-eel. See the def.] 

1. Lit. : A large sea-eel, Conger vulgaris of 
Cuvier, Murcena Conger of Linnaeus. It is of 
the family Munenidae. It is 5, 6, or, in rare 
cases, even 10 feet long. Its npper parts are 
brownisli-white, and the lower dirty-white ; 
the lateral line spotted with white, the dorsal 
and anal fins white margined with black. It 
is common on the coast of Britain and of 
other European countries. A smaller species, 
Conger myrus, is found in the Mediterranean. 
"Con gar, fysshe. Congre."— Palsgrave. 

1 2. Fig. : A term of abuse applied to a 
person. 

*• Hang youreelf, you muddy conger, hang yooreelf !* 

— Shakesp. . limry IV., ii, 4. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce=e. ey = a* q u — kw. 


congeries— conglomeration 
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conger-eel, *■ The same as Conger (1). 

* cdn’-ger (2), * eon-gre, * con gers, 

t or doubtful etyiuol. The Fr. congres has 
ecu suggested, as has the English conger (1).J 
A society of booksellers. 

odn gcr-i-es, s. [Lat.. from con = cum = 
with, together, nnd gero = to bear, to carry.) 

A collection or heap of particles or bodies ; a 
combination. 

•• In the earliest i>eriod at which tbc nkeleton cad be 
detected among the other ttwuesof the embryo. U le 
found to consist only of a cwvirrUt of cell*. coUBtltnt- 
Ing the simplest form of cartilage. — Todd A Bowman : 
Physiol A nut., vol. i., cb. V.. p. 115. 

• eon gest\ a. IConoest, v.) A heap, an ac- 
cumulation. 

odn gSst*. v.t. congest"*, pa. par. of 

comjvro — to heap together, to collect : con = 
ckni = with, together, and gero - to bear, to 
carry. ] 

I. Ordinary I.anguogc: 

1. Lit. : To heap together, to accumulate, to 
gather. 

•’It shewed his bounty and magnificence In corwed* 
(J 17 matter for hutldlnjf the temple. os gold, •liver, 
lints*. Ac ."— Sir IK. Raleigh : Maxims qf State. 

2. Fig. : To bring or gather together ; to 
summarize, to combine. 

II. Med. : To cause an abnormal accumula- 
tion of blood within (the capillary vessels). 

o6n~gest'-€d, 7 >a. par. or a. [Congest, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Heaped together, accumulated, 
piled up. , , 

•*. . . there stood a mound 
Of earth congested. will'd, aud trench'd around. 1 * 
Pope: Homer' t Iliad, bk. xx., 1. 174, 175. 

2. Fig. ; Accumulated, combined. 

"That thou at last severely muit account ; 

To what will thy congested guilt amount? 

Blackmore : Creation, bk. vll. 

II. Technically: 

1, ATexi. .* A term used of the capillary 
vessels when they are distended with an 
abuorinully large quantity of blood. 

*• If the arteries are . . . brightly injected, the part 
may he described simply m eongetted. —Qua In : Med. 
Diet. p. 25«5. 

2. Hot. : Crowded very closely. 

• oon-gest'-l-ble, a. [Eng. congest ; -able.] 
Capable of being heai>ed up or accumulated. 

oon-gest-ion (i as y), s. [Fr. congestum ; 
Sp. co« 0 «<ion; Fort, c ongest&o, all from Lat. 
congestio (geiiit. congestion is) - a heaping up, 
an accumulation.) [Conobst.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A heaping up, an accumula- 
tion or gathering together, the formation of a 
muss. 


‘•Sol* the opinion of some divines, that, uutU after 
viie flood were no mountains, but that by congestion of 
•Jiutl ear th, and *nch stuff as we now see hills strangely 
fruughted with, lu the waters they were tin* cast up. 

_ Btlden : On Drayton's Polyolbion, s. 0. 

2. Med. : An abnormal accumulation of 
blood in the capillary vessels, speedily pro- 
during a disordered function of the capillaries 
themselves. It is of two kinds— active and 
I mssive. lu the former a current of blood 
greater than usual is determined towards the 
capillaries, which, not being able to give it 

} >roper vital resistance, yield to it, and beeonio 
listended and weakened by its presence. In 
the latter the bloodvessels tliemselves are in 
an excited state, this excitement drawing to 
them l lie blood, with which they soon become 
engorged. The tendency of congestion un- 
checked for a time is to pass into inflamma- 
tion of the organs alfeeted. 

o6n-goa - tlvc, a. [Eng. congest ; -ice.) 

Med. : Having a tendency to, or of the nature 
of, congestion. 

•• The rxcosalve u»e of which [narootlal occasions all 
the symptoms of congestive apoplexy ami even extra- 
vasation. — Copland Diet. Pract. Med.; Apoplexy 

•con a-r$r, * con gi-a rio, s. [Lat. 
c/aujuirium, from cony ins = a inensure ot a 
gallon ; Fr. congiairc ; ltal. congiario. ] 

1. A largess or present made by the Roman 
KnqHTors to the people : originally of corn or 
wine measured out in a conghm, but later of 
money. 

"Wo see on them the enqwrer and general officers, 
wiling as they dlsl 
nr iKiople."— Addison 


2. A coin struck in coinrnemoratiou of tlie 
Roman cougiaria. ( Ogilvie .) 

con-gie, s. [Congee (2), $.] Indian boiled 
rice, (Nuttali.) 

con gi-us, s. [Lat.] 

Med. : A liquid measure containing one 
gallon. [Cono.J 

* con-gl&9'-i-ate, v.i. k t. [ Lat, c onglaciatus, 
pa. par. of c onglacio — to freeze together : con 
= cum = with, together, aud glacio = to 
freeze ; glacies = ice.] 

A- Intrans. : To turn to ice, to freeze, to 
congeal. 

*• No other doth properly eonjrladufe but water . . ." 

— Browne . Vulgar Errourt 

B. Trans. : To freeze, to convert into ice. 

* con-glS^-l-a'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
c onglaciatio, from tonglacio =■ to freeze.] 

1. The act or process of turning into ice. 

<•. . . it wm a subject very unfit for proper congla 
ei/iffoti."— brown. 

2. A frost. 

"... deluges, dr aughts ; heates :eongl>tclalionl, 4c. " 

— Bacon : On Learning, by O U'af*. 

con - glo bate, * con glo -bate, a. [Lat. 

conglobatus, pa. par. of con gl oho = to gather 
into a ball, to make round like a ball : con — 
cum — together, and gfabo = to make into a 
ball ; globtts = a ball, a globe.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Massed together, and united 
into a hall or sphere. (Lit. i Jig.) 

" Heaven's gifts, wliicb do like falling stars appear 
Scatter'd in cether ; all. as In their sphere, 

Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul ... 

Dryden : Death of Lord Batting*. 

TI In the foregoing example, it will he ob- 
served, the pronunciation is congl&bate, 

H Technically : 

\. Bot. (Of a flower head): Forming a rounded 
bflli. Example, the flowers of Echiuopa. 

2. Amt.: [Conglobate olandq.] 

conglobate glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : A name for what are more commonly 
called the lymphatic glands, and by modern 
French writers the lymphatic ganglions. 

* con -glb-bate, * con-glo -bate, v.t. k i. 

[CONOLOBATE, tt.] 

A- Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To form into a solid ball or mass. 

2. Fig. : To gather together, to summarize 
or epitomize. 

•* . . . bow many particular features and discrlmlnv 
tloiis will be compressed and conglobated Into ono 
gross and general idea." — Johnson: Journey to the 
Western Island* of Scotland. 

B. Intrans. : To become formed into a solid 
ball or mass. 

•• This may after conglobate Into the form of an egg.' 
— Broume: Vulgar Errourt, bk. 11L, ch. vu. 

* eon-gla-ba'-ted, pa. par . or a. [Conolo- 
HATE, V.] 

* con glo-batc-ly, adv. [Eng. conglobate 
. ly .] in a spherical form. 

<• con-glo-ba'-tion, s. [I^at. conglobatio , from 
c onglobo — to form into a hall or round mass.] 
The act or process of forming into a round 
body ; a round body or mass. 

••In tblssmwn are discerned munysp«ck*. or little 
conglobations, which lu time become block."— B eo ion. 

* con globe’, v.t. k i. [l^t. conglobo : con = 
aim = with, together; globus = a ball, a 
sphere.) 

A. Trans. : To form into a spherical body 
or mass ; to gather together into a boll. 

"Then founded, theu conglobed 
Like thing* to like ; the rest to ^venvl plaro 
DUparted.' Miltou : P. E. vll. 239. 

B» Intrans. : To form into fl spberieal body 
or mass *, to coalesce. 

•*Tho' something like moisture eono(p&w In my eye, 
l>ct no one misdeem me disloyal ' 

Purus : Poetical Address to Mr. Hilliam Tytler 


* cSn globed , 7x1. par. or a. [Conolode, v.\ 

* con-gld' bing, pr. 7>ar. [Conoloiir.) 

* c6n-glob-u-latc, v.i. [l^at con, and glo . 
bnlus - a little globe, a globule.) To make 
into a little heap. 

*• 8a allow* certainly sleep all the winter Auumlwr 
of them o,nob>b,tlatc t««t*hcr. by living round nml 
round, and then all In a heap throw thcmwlvre nuder 
wafer, and lyo in the lad of a river. 'WoAueon : In 
BoswelVt Life qf Johnson. 


The statement made in the foregoing ex- 
ample Is an exploded error : swallows migrate 
previous to winter, aud do not hybernate 
under water. 

con-glom'-or-ate, u. k s. [Lat.congtomera- 
t us, pa. par. of conglomero — to roll together, 
to wind up, to conglomerate : con = together, 
and glomcro = to form into a ball ; glomus 
(genit. ylomeri$) = * ball or clue of yam or 
thread.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. (Of textile flhrts, other fibres, glands, or 
anything similar) : Collected or gathered into 
a ball. [Conglomerate Glands.] 

"Fluids lire separated lu the liver, and the other 
conglobate and conglomerate glands.’ —Cheynt Phi. 

Pri n. 

2. Fig. (Of light) : Concentrated into a focus. 

"The Iicaiiii of light, when they are multiplied and 
conglomerate, generate hint-"— flaeon : Works ; Sat. 
Hist., cent 111., f 267. 

H Bot. : Clustere^l. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geol. : Pebbles, gravel, or any similar col- 
lection of rounded water- worn fragments of 
rocks, the whole bound together by a silicioua, 
calcareous, or argillaceous cement. It is 
sometimes called also pudding-stone, from 
the similarity which it has to a pudding, 
formed say of raisins or other fruit imbedded 
in a paste. The pebbles or gravel came origin- 
ally from some previously-existing rock or 
rocks : they may have been derived from 
various sources, each of course having had a 
history of its own before becoming tlxcil in 
the conglomerate. By reading that history 
the geologist is able to trace the direction of 
currents of water, Ac., and recompose lost 
chapters, or parts of chapters, in the history 
of the earth. A conglomerate resembles a 
breccia, but in a breccia the imbedded frag- 
ments are angular, while in a conglomerate 
they are rounded. Conglomerates occur more 
or less in all the great formations. There is a 
notable one subordinate to the Old Red Sand- 
stone, a ml another— the dolomitic coiiglomemle 
of Bristol— in the Lower New Red Sandstone. 
Tbov exist in all parts of the world and are 
made up of greatly varied materials, usually 
of some hard rock such a a quartz. < ‘onglom- 
erates are named according to the character of 
their contained pebbles, as quartz conglomerate, 
limestone conglomerate, granite conglomerate, 
Ac. They are made up of various sized, rouud, 
water-worn stones, cemented together by cal- 
coreous ferruginous, or silicious substances, or 
by simple compression. They are evidently 
beach deposits, made up of compacted gravel. 
Most of the rivers between Toulon and Genoa, 
nlong the vale of the Maritime Alps, are uow 
forming strata of conglomerate aud sand. 

Dolomitic Conglomerate of Bristol : A con- 
glomerate in which pebbles are cemented to- 
gether in a red or yellow base of dolomite or 
magnesian limestone. It is of the Permian age. 
It is found near Bristol, and in other parte 
near the Severn. Some of the fragments of 
the older rocks imbedded in it being angular, 
there might be temptation to call it a breccia, 
but more being rounded conglomerate is the 
more appropriate name. Two amphibian 
genera — Thecodontosaurus and PaliEOsaurua 
— occur in the stratum. 

^1 For the difference between a conglomerate 
ami an agglomerate sea Agglomerate. 

2. Anatomy : 

Conglomerate glands: Compound glands, 
chiefly of the racemose class. Examples— 
the pancreas, the salivary, lachrymal, and 
lmimmarj glands, Brunner’a glands, and most 
of tlio small glands that open into the mouth, 
the fauces, and the windpiiw. (tfnoin.) 
c5n gl5m'-er-ate, v.t. [Conglomerate, a.) 
To gather into a ball, to bring together, to 
collect Into a heap. 

11 1'onglomerate.t Into solhl - 

And darkucs*. almost to Ixp Iclt, • .• 

Thoni}*»u : Sickness, bk. U. 

con-glom cr-a-tdd, /<«. par. A a. [Con- 
glomerate, v.i 

con glom era ting, pr. jxir. IConolom- 

Ell ATE.] 


con-glom-or a' tion, * [Fr. conglomera- 
tion ; Port, conglomerate, both from lait. coa- 
glnmcratio—a crowding together, an assembly.) 

1. The collection of material substances 
into a mass, heap, or ball. 


ur ikjoiuo. — .kwiiom - ^ 

polH, Jowl ; cat. 5 oll. chores. 9 ^ bon«hT^. gom: thin. Jhls; sin. as; oxpoct. Xonophon^ o?tat. pt ^=1 T. 
-clan, -tlon = sban. -tlon. .ion = shun ; -tlon. -sion . zhun. -tlous. -slous -cion, = shus. -blc. ^Ue. Xc - hoh del. 
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2. Intermixture. 

"The multiplication and conglomeration of sounds 
doth ffiiermtc rmrtUctlon (A tu* Air."— Bacon : Nat. 
But . 

con'-glu-tin, 8. [Lat, con = cum - with, 
together ; gluten = gum.J 
Chrin. : A name given to the legumiu of 
almonds and of lupines. 

con-glu -tm-ant, a. & s. [Fr. conglu ffnanf, 
from l.at. conglutinans (genii. conglvtinajith), 
pr. par. of conglvtino = to glue, to cement, to 
joio together : con = together, and glutino = 
to glue ; gluten and glutinum = glue.] 

A. As culj Glueing or cementing things 
together. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. £ Surg. : A medical appliance which 
glues the opposite sides of open wnunda to- 
gether, and then promotes their healing. 

oon-glu -tin-at©, a. [Lat, conglutinatus, pa. 
par. of cowglwfino = to glue together.] [Con- 

0LUT1NANT.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Glued, cemented, or united 
together. (Lit. £ Jig.) 

"AM these together conglutinate, mid effectually 
exccated, nmketti a perfect definition of Justice " — Sir 
T. klyot: Oo*.. fot. 142, 

2. Bet. : Glued together, instead of being 
united organically. 

con-glu -tin-ate, v.t. & i. [Conglutinate, n.] 

A. Trans. : Tn glue or cement together, to 
cause to adhere together. 

*• Mathlolus relates that in many the hones having 
been well set . . . have had their broken parts con- 
glutinated within three or four days."— Boyle : Work*. 
▼oL ii., p. 105. 

B. Intram. : To coalesce, to unite together 
by the intervention of glue or cement. 

con-glu'-^in-a-ted, pa. par. k a. [Conolu- 
tinate, v.t.] 

con-glu-tin-a'-tion, s. [Fr. conglutination ; 
3p. conglutination ; Port, conglvtinngdo ; Ital. 
etmglwfinctrtomr, all from Lat. eonglteftnafte.] 

1. C*n. : A glueing or cementing together. 

2. Spec. : The reunion of the severed parts 
of a wound. 

con-glu'-tln-a-tzve, a. [Fr. conglutinatif 
do.), conglutinative (f.).] Having the power 
.if uniting wounds ; conglutinant. 

Con-glu'-tin-a-tor, s. rEng. congh/<i>mf(r), 
and sufT. -or.] That which has the power of 
uniting broken bones, the opposite sides of 
wounds, &c. 

"The oatcocolls is recommended as a conglutinator 
of broken bone*." — Woodward • On FouiU. 

• con-glu'-tm-ous, a. (Formed as if from 

a Lat. couglnfinost/s, from conglutino.) Cou- 
glutinative, conglutinant. 

* con gln-tm ous ly, ndv. [Eng. conglu- 
tinons ; -ly.] In a conglutinate manner, closely. 

” The matter of it hangeth so cfmglul inoiul y to- 
gether.' — Swan. 

Con'-go, s. [A West African word.] 

1. A river, also called the Zaire or Moieozi 
Enzaddi, m the west of Africa. 

2. A kingdom or district in the west of 
Africa, about lat. 6* s., one of four constitu ting 
the wider territory descrihed under [3]. 

3. The whole of Western Africa between 
lat. 0° 44' s. and lat. 15* 40' s., including the 
kingdom or districts of Loango, Congo proper 
[2j, Angola, and Benguela. 

4. A negro from the Congo. 

Congo monkey, s. 

ZooL : Mycetes pa Hiatus, a black bowling 
monkey. 

Congo snake, s. 

Zool. : The name given by American negroes 
to various species of the Amphibian genus 
Amphiuma , prohahly from its blackish colour. 

Con'-gou, * con -go, s. [A corruption of 
' ong hu (Amoy dialect) ; Chinese kuna-fu = 
labourer's tea, or tea on which labour has 
been bestowed.] A tea classified by the dis- 
tricts from wliicb the several descriptions 
come. Ningchows, Ooolas, Oopacks, and 
Kientucks, are called by th** London brokers 
Blackish-leaf kinds.” These are all grown 
in districts near Hankow. Kv^ows, Cliingwos, 
and Pak lings are called “Reddish-leaf kinds," 
and are grown in districts near Foochow. A 


small quantity nf Congou called “ New make” is 
grown in the district of Tayshan. near Canton, 
The flavour of each description is distinc- 
tive. arising partly from soil and climate, and 
partly from mode of curing. Congou is picket l 
as first, second, and third crop, and is pre- 
pared by slowly drying the leaf over charcoal 
fires, and subsequently assorting carefully, so 
that the leaf is nearly uniform throughout the 
chop. A chop (an undefined quantify ranging 
from 200 tb 700 chests of about lOOlbs. net) 
is the tea of one or more gardens heaped to- 
gether, and cured together, having exactly the 
same appearance nnd flavour throughout. 
Two-thirds of the whole import of tea into the 
United Kingdom consists of Congou. 

"con-graf fet,a. [An erroneous form of O. Fr. 
cirojrajfe, pa. par. of cirograjfrr = to register, 
to engross, {S.E.D.)] Registered, engrossed. 

"That forward . *. . in Codes conrt U congraffrt." 

Cast el off Lou*. 1.065 

* con-gr&t-u-la-hle, a. [Eng. congratu- 
late) ; -able.]' Fit or deserving to be congratu- 
lated ; worthy of congratulation. 

con-grat-n-lauit, a. [Lat. congrotulons , pr. 
par. of congratulor — to congratulate (q.v.).] 
Congratulating, expressing joy or pleasure. 

" Forth rush d in haste the great consulting peers. 
Raised from their dark divan, and with like Joy 
Congratulant approach'd him, . . 

Milton : P. L.,x. 

con-grat'-n-late, v.t. k t. [Lat. congratu- 
latus, pa. par. of congratulor, from con — cum 
— with, together, and gratulor — to wish joy ; 
grams = pleasing.) 

A Transitive: 

L To declare that we share one's joy : to 
sympathise with the good fortune of another ; 
to compliment or wish joy to on any happy 
event ; to felicitate. 

“. . . shaking hands and congratulating each other 
tn the adjoining gallery.”— Macaulay: But. Eng.. 
ch. ix 

It is generally followed by on before the 
subject of congratulation. 

"Yon congratulate me on the prosperous situation 
of my affairs . . .“—Melmoth : Cicero, bk. ti„ lett. 2. 

* 2. To welcome, to express joy or pleasure 
at. 

" They congratulate our return, as if we had beea 
with Phipps or Banks. Johnson : Lett, to Mr*. 
Thrale, Nov. 12, 1773. 

* % Followed by to before the ohject con- 
gratulated. 

" An ecclesiastical unioa within yourselves. I am 
rather ready to omgratulate to you n —rprat : Semi. 

B. Intrans. : To express one’s congratula- 
tions ; to declare one's pleasure or joy. 

** A stranger's purpose In these lays 
Is to congrtimlute And not to praise.** 

Cowper : An Fpitt. to n»» Afflicted Protetta nt 
Lady in France. 

* 1. Followed by for before the subject of 
congratulation. 

"The Inhabitants of Burdeaux bearing of the trie's 
arriual, seut to him messeugera iu the darke night 
thaking and congrutulttiugior his thither comnijaig." 
— Ball : Ben. VI, , an. 36. 

* 2. Followed by to before the object con- 
gratulated. 

"The subjects of England may congratulate to them- 
selves. that the natui« of our government, and the 
clemency of our kiug, secure us .” — Dry den : Pref. to 
Aurengzebo. 

* 3. Followed by with before the object 
congratulated. 

'* I canuot but congratulate *cith any country, which 
hath outdone alt Europe iu advancing conversation.’ 
—Swift. 

H For the difference between fo congratulate 
and to felicitate, see Fe licit at r, 

con-grat-a-la-ted, pa. par. or a. [Con- 
gratulate. i 

con grat -u -la-ting, pr. par., a. y k s. [Con- 
gratulate'] 

A. k B. ^4$ pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. ; The act of expressing joy in 
participation with another. 

con -grat-u la-tion, s. [Lat. congratulation 
from congratulor = to congratulate (q.v.).] 

1, The act of congratulating or expressing 
sympathy iu particq>ation with another. 

” While with congratulations and with prayer* 

He entertained she Angel unawares." 

Longfellow : Tales of a Wayside Inn ; The 
SinHan't Talc. 

2. The form in which sympathetic joy or 
pleasure is expressed. 

"With slacken'd f fot^teps I advanced, and soon 
A glad congrrutulnt -on wo e.vohamed. '' 

Wordsworth. : Excursion, bk. I. 


con-grat'-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] One who 
congratulates 

" Nothing more fortunately auspicious co»dd hapx^eo 
to us, at our ftret eiitnun-e uvh>u the guvcriiutrut, than 
•ueb a roajrruruifUor.'' — Milton : Lett of State. 

con-grat’-u-la-tor y, o. [Eng. congrafu- 
lator : -y.y Expressing sympathetic joy or 
}«leasure for the good fortuue of another ; con- 
gratulating, 

"Making his way throngh a crowd of frieoda, who 
all wanted to give him a onsgrnt.slatory ehnka of the 
baud at once. . . ."—flatty Telegraph, Nov. 16, 18SL 

con-gro'-dl-ent, s. [Lat. congrediens, pr. 
par. of congralior = tn come logither.j A 
component part. (Sterne : Tristram Shandy. 
vi. 201.) 

con-gree, v.t. (O. Fr. congrter, from Low 
Lat. congreo , from Lat. con = cum — with, 
together, and grain* = pleasing.] To agree 
together. 

* con-gree'- in g, pr. par. or a. [Congree, v.] 

** Congrceing iu * full and natural close. ' 

Shttkesp. : Ben. I*., L i 

* con-greet', v.t. [Pref. con, and greet (q.v.).J 
To greet, to salute reciprocally. 

" SIqco then nay oflica hath ao for prevail'd 
Thnt. face to face and roi’al eye to eye. 

Yoa have ctntgreeled . . 

ShaXcsp. : Ben. V., V. 1 

con' - gre - gate, v.f. & t. [Fr. congreger; 
ltal. coagr«gare ; Sp. congregar, from Lnt. 
co»grrgo=ito flock together: con=citm — with, 
together, and grex (genit. gi'egis) = a flock, j 
t A Tnmsilire ; 

1. Of persons : To collect or bring together 
into one place or assembly ; to assemble. 

"... In which place they determined to congregate 
and gather a new annye . . .“—Ball: Ben. r/.| iui. 38 . 

2. Of things : To gather or collect together, 
to unite, to mass. 

“Heat congregate* homogeneal bodies, and separate* 
heterogeaeafoaea.”— AV*rto»»; Opticks. 

B. Intrans. : To meet or collect together, 
to assemhle, to gather. 

“That intense patriotism which Is Peculiar to the 
members of societies congregn ted within a narrow 
space , . — Jl aoutluy : But. Eng., ch. iii. 

* Con'-gr©-gate, n. [Lat. congrfgafws, pa. 
par. of ctmgrrgo.] [Congregate, v.] 

1. Of persons: Collectedor gathered together ; 
assembled. 

” Wh •> now. in th‘ highest sky. 

Wa« placed in bis princlmll est--ite. 

With all tha gods About him congregate." 

Spemer: F , VII, rt W. 

2. Of things ; Compact, united inn mass. 

*’ Where the mAtter is most congregate, the cold U 
the greater. “—Bacon . .Vat. Httt . 


con'-gr5-ga-ted, ]>a. par. or a. [Congre- 
gate, r.) 

A ^4spa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of persons: Collected or assembled to- 
gether. 

*’ From these the congregated troops obey." 

Pope : Homer t Iliad, bk. Ii, 1. 1,006. 

2. Of things: Gathered into one mass or 
body. 

"... the peat receptacle 
Of congregated waters. He call'd seas." 

Milton : P. L.. bk. viL 

con'- gre-ga- ting, pr. par. k a. [Congre- 
gate, v.) 

con - gre - ga' - tion, * con - gre - ga' - tl- 
oune, • c6n-gre-ga -9i-on, [Fr. con- 
gregation ; Sp. congregation ; Port congre- 
guga .0 ; ltal. congregazumc ; Prnv. congregat'd) ; 
Lat. eongregatio (genit. congregation is) — a 
flocking or herding together, society, associa- 
tion ; congrego = to collect into a flock or 
herd : con = together, and grrgo = to gather 
into a flock or herd, to collect grex (genit. 
grrgis) — a flock or herd.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of collecting together into a 
flock or herd, or simply of collecting. 

*’ The means of reduction by the fire, is but by con. 
gregathon of hoiuogeueal parta —Bacon. 

t 2. Ihe state of being collected. 

3. Persons or things collected together ; a 
mass. 


(1) Gen. : In the foregoiog sense. 

"... this hrnve oerhftiigiti? firmament . . . ap]>car» 
oo other thing to uie than n foul and p^tilcut congre- 
gation of vapours." — Shukrtp. : Bamlet. ii. 2 

(2) Spec. : A Christian assembly gathered 
together in a church, cliajad, tent, the o]>en 
air, or any other place to worship God. 


fate, fS.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », oe = e; ey = a. qu =kw, 
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-If thnee iirexcher* who In epIi»hone*mo*» 

would look about them, they would find uni t of their 
C onyreqation out uf counttUAUce, ikiiu tho other 
Swift. 

ML Technically: 

1. Jewish If tit.: Thy Jcwa gathered to- 
gether— 

(1) in the wilderness during the journey to 
Caiman. 

**And the whole congregation of the Children of 
leruel murmured nfn!n*t Alums and Aahju lu the 
wlldenieiu."— ExoiL xvt 2. 

(2) At other places and times. 

**. . . Joahm read not liefore nil the congregation of 
lantel, with the women, end the little ones, mid the 
•Iruugcra that were couvcraaut among them."— Jothua 
wl : I *V 

2. Scott tih History: 

(1) The Congregation, or tho Congregation of 
Christ, was the designation which the Scottish 
Reformers assumed during the reign of Queen 
Mary. The term is supposed to have been 
taken from the language of the first Scottish 
National Covenant, that subscribed at Edin- 
burgh on 3rd Dec., 1557. in which the word 
congregation occurs eight times. ( Hethering - 
ton : Hist. Ch. Scotland.) 

“We (will manteln thaiue, it ur I sch e tluwiir, and de- 
fend tlwuue. the ltn.ll I Congregatioun of ChrUt, mid 
everye member tlmlrof. at our haill poweria. mid 
wAiriiig of our lyves. — Unto the quhllk holy Word, 
and Congmj ifimu, we do Joyu us; mut also tlois re- 
inince and fairs ilk the Congrrgatlouu of Sathan, with 
all the (iipcrrUtlomiia, nlxtiuluatlouma, aud ldolatrie 
thalrof."— Knox: Hitt., p. |0J. 

(2) The term is sometimes used in a more 
restricted sense, denoting one part of tho 
body of Protestants, ns distinguished from 
onother, according to local situation. (Jutru'e* 
sou.) 

" At Perthe the l>uit day of Malt, the yclr of Ood 
ISM. the Cow» 7 re. 7 «rf -«» of tho West Country, with 
tho Congrcp it inn n of Kyle, Perthe, Ouiuliv, Aliyus, 
Mertils ami MoutruK lielng convelnlt lu thotounof 
Perthe, — ar coiifcildomt— to coiicurre and as»lat to- 
ylthcr, 4c,**— A'nox ; liisf., p. 138. 

*1 Lords of the Coii^rer/ufion, * Lord is of the 
Cougrc{iatiav\i : The noblemen and other chief 
subscribers to the covenant or bond described 
under (I). 

“The oahlls LnrdU of iht Cong repat loun, and all the 
member* thalrof, will remain obedient aubjectla to our 
Hovemie Lord and LiulyU author Itie. . . Arflclct 
agreed on at Leilh Knox : Hut.. p. 1M {Jamieson.) 

3. ivimum Catholic Church : 

(1) A board of ecclesiastics meeting as com- 
missioners nt Rome, both for regulative and 
for administrative purposes, and generally 
under the presidency of n cardinal. Of such 
congregations there are 15 fur spiritual and 6 
for temporal purposes. Tho Pope can veto 
their decisions, but does not do so except for 
weighty reasons. The most notable is the 
Congregation do propaganda tide. [Propa- 
ganda.] 

(2) A group of monasteries of the same 
order, muted for some special purpose, ns the 
Congregation of Cluny, of Sit. Alaur, &ir. 

4. Unii'ersitics : The Congregation of the 
University of Oxford is nn assemblage of 
Certain official persons and tho resident 
Masters of Arts, its principal business is the 
granting of degrees. There are similarly con- 
stituted bodies In the Uuivcisities of Cam- 
bridge mid Dublin. 

coh-gre-ga'-tlon-al, a. (Eng. congregation ; 
*-a l.\ 

1. (?ei i. : Pertaining to a congregation. 

2. Spec. : Pertaining to the denomination of 
the Congrcgatiouallsta (q.v.). 

The word was flrst used by the divines 
of the Westminster Assembly. ( Collection of 
Scarce Tracts, ed. hy Sir W. Scott, vil. 91.) 

congregational music. 

Music: Music in which tho people or con- 
gregation take part, ns opposed to that which 
is sung by the trained choir ulnne. The plain- 
song of the Responses, Creeds, and of the 
Lord's Prayer, and the melody of psalm and 
hymn tunes are congregational music ; but 
cervices oml anthems nrc specially set nsido 
for performance by the choir, acting ns it were 
as the skilled representatives of tho listening 
and meditating people. (.Stainer <fc Barrett.) 

H The Congregational Union of England and 
Wales : 

Ecclesiol. it Ch. Hist.: A union was formod 
In 1831 among the Congregational Churches for 
mutual sympathy, counsel, and <*o-oi»cration. 
In 1833 a declaration of faith, order, and dis- 
cipline was published. Hy Its eonstitutlon 
end laws, adopted In October 1871, "The 
1 ulon i (.•cognizes tho right ut every individual 


Church to administer its affairs free from ex- 
ternal control, ami shall notin anycAse assume 
legislative authority, or become a court of 
appeal." It consists of Representative Mem- 
liens, Honorary Members, nml Associates. It 
holds two meetings every year — one, called the 
Annual Assembly, in London, in May ; and 
the other, called the Autumnal Assembly, in 
autumn, in some other city or town of England 
or Wales. 

Con-gTC-ga-tion-al-ism, 5. I Eng. congre- 
gational ; -ism.] The tenets of tho Cungrega- 
tionalists (q.v.). Viewing these under the 
two head sot doctrine and Church government, 
the former docs not essentially differ from 
that of tho other Protestant denominations 
or from that of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England. It is not in doctrine but 
in government that their peculiarity consists. 
They believe that every congregation has inde- 
pendent powers of self govemmeut, uncon- 
trolled by any Bishop, or Presbytery, or other 
external ecclesiastical authority. They recog- 
nize a ministry, have deacons ns subordinate 
rulers in the congregation, but allow the con- 
gregation itself to decide who arc fit to join its 
ranks, and to act with judicial power in cases 
of discipline. 

Con - gro ga'- tion-al-Ist, n. & s. [Eng. 

congregational ; -tit. j 

A. As ad j.: Pertaining in any way to Con- 
gregationalism, or to the udherents of thot 
form of Church government. 

B. ^fs substantive : 

Ecclesiol. £ Ch. Hist, (pi): 

(1) Def., dc . : The adherents of the form of 
Church government called Congregationalism 
or Itidependeney, or the members of the reli- 
gious denomination in which t hese views have 
been carried out. They are often termed In- 
dependents, the latter mime referring to the 
fact that their several Churches are Indepen- 
dent of each other, and in spiritual matters of 
the civil power; and the term Congregational- 
lsts makes it prominent that separate congre- 
gations have self-government to an extent 
which they do not possess in some other 
religious bodies. 

(2) Ch. Hist. : CongregntionaliRts in geueral 
believe their form of Church government to 
be of Divine authority, and to have been that 
of tho Apostolic Churches. The adherents of 
Episcopacy and of Presbyterianism, &c., ou 
the contrary, reject this view, aud. put in 
similar claims for their own systems. 

Among the sects which from tho 13th cen- 
tury separated from the dominant Church, 
some doubtless hud no closer bond than that 
of fraternal sympathy between different con- 
gregations. To descend to more modern 
times, the tenets of Robert Brown (Browkism] 
were essentially those of modern Congrega- 
tionalism. lie was born about the middle of 
the 1 0th century, and was a near relative of the 
Lord Treasurer Cecil, lie was tlrst a preacher, 
then a schoolmaster, and afterwards a lecturer. 
From ahuut 1.585 he inveighed with tlery vehe- 
mence against tlie corruption, and to a certain 
extent against the constitution, of the Estab- 
lished Church, his philippics being varied by 
tbirty-twn successive imprisonments, same of 
them in cells where lie could not seo his hand 
nt noonday. Notwithstanding nil efforts to 
intimidate him, be succeeded about 1593 in 
setting up a congregation in London. Those 
in favor of his doctrines wero then rstinmted 
at 20,000 in number. After a time maoy of 
them, with Mr. Brown himself, weic obliged 
to remove to Holland, where several Churches 
were set up. There they were free to act ac- 
cording to their convictions, but falling into 
divisions among themselves, they so disgusted 
their leader Unit he returned to England, con- 
formed to the Established Church which he 
had so vehemently and iiorsistently denounced, 
and became rector of a church in Northampton- 
shire; was negligent in the discharge of his 
duty. If not even dissolute in life, and died in 
1030, in prison, where he had been confined, 
not for the sake of conscience, but for striking 
n constable. 

Among the Churches in Holland ono was 
founded at Iveyden, by Jacobs nml Brown, in 
1010. Mr. John Robinson soon after [teem no 
minister of tho Church. Ho modified tho 
Browulxt. tenets, rendering them Ir.ss extreme, 
nml iH by many regarded as tho real founder of 
Independency. In his ’* Apologia pro Erulibus 
Angiti, qui Brownisttc rulgo appellantur," 


published st Leyden In 1019, the Latin woid 
uulependcnter (= independently) occurs, which 
may have beeu the origin of the word Inde- 
pendents as applied to men of his faith. It 
did not, however, come iuto use till between 
1040 and 1642. It occurs in the title of a work, 
“ Apologctical Narrative of the Independents,” 
published in 1041. lu 1010 Henry Jacobs re- 
turned to England from Holland and founded 
a meeting-house. It was the first unequivocal 
Independent or Congregational church in Eng- 
land. lu 1620 a part of Mr. itobinsou’s cou- 
gregatlon at Leyden removed to Plymouth, in 
New England. They were followed by others 
of the same denomination, as well as by per- 
secuted Puritans generally all through the 
I7th century. There the foundations of the 
Independency or Congiegationalism of the 
Now World were loid deep aud broad. 

In Mr. Itobinsou’s modification af the 
Brown ist doctrines a single ruling officer, or 
older, replaced the body of elders w hich uad 
been devised by B&rrowc as a governing body, 
restoring to the congregation that control of 
its own affairs which Burrowe’s device bad 
partly taken away. As thus constituted the 
Slay flower community practically governed 
itself under the judicious counsel of its elder. 
Tho Salem colonists, who came over ulno 
years later, were pot Iudepeudents, but the 
method of church government in voguo at 
Plymouth seemed to them so suitable to their 
requirements, far removed, as they were, from 
tbeir English brethren, that they adopted it, 
and formed themselves into an Independent 
Church, which they made Congregational by 
Liking the right hand of fellowship from 
Governor Bradford and his Mlmv delegates 
from Plymouth. The colouists who followed 
quickly fell into line with their predecessors, 
and Congregationalism became the ruling 
church method in New England, though with 
n certain elemeut of aristocracy which was not 
eliminated until ufter tho Revolution, when 
the Church became purely and fully democratic 
in doctrine and government. 

American OongiTgatiuaalists to-day recog- 
nize the right, and hold it to be the duty, of 
believers wlm are so situated that they can 
conveniently worship aud work together, to 
organize themselves by mutual covenant as a 
church. This organization becomes Congrega- 
tional through its public admission to their 
fraternity by tho ueighboriug Congregational 
churches. Each such church bos a pastor and 
deacons as officers and a working Committee, 
chosen by the congregation for the purpose of 
laying out and making efficient the work of 
tho church. There is communion of tho 
churches, and there may bo advice aod admoni- 
tion, under extraordinary circumstances, and 
ecclesiastical councils may be held for such 
purposes, tho welcoming of any new church or 
pastor to fellowship being duno by tho council. 
The council does not exist umoog Eoglish Con- 
gregutionalists. Tho Congregatiooal churches 
of tho United States have been unite*!, since 
1ST l, into a National Council, which meets 
overy third year, it is made up of delegates 
from the churches and communicants of the 
whole land. Congregationalism spread slowly 
in tho United SLites, it having scarcely extended 
beyond the Iwundarios of New England by 
Ixod, the members who moved to new localities 
generally becoming Presbyterians. Since the 
CiYil War there has been a marked change iD 
these particulars, nml Congregationalism has 
sprend with much rapidity, its churches now 
existing in every part of the land. It i»o8- 
susses u considerable number of missionary 
and other associations and theological semi- 
naries, end is in a condition of encouragiug 
growth. 

* cdn-gro-ga*-tlon <ir, s. (Eng. congrega- 
tion ; -er.] A congregationalist. 

“He would nrithor 1 h> far th» Con*i>tori*na nor 

Congrtffatiouer*. Uack»l : Life of H’iUhiwu. li. 1»? 

con -gross, s. [Fr. oontrrh; Sp. c ongreso ; 
Port. A Itai. con^rtsso, all from LaL con^rris-ur 
= a friendly meeting, a conference . . . aeon- 
test, a fight.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. A friendly meeting for discusmna, a con- 
ference. 

(1) Lit. : A meeting for the settlement of 
affairs of a difficult or delicate character 
between nations. III., l.J 

'• The x<-»er.\l fauud liiniM'lt merely the president oi 

r oortgrext ot iwlty king*. ‘—-Macaulay : Hut. AVp«, ek 

xtIL 

(2) Fig. : A gathering, an assemblage. 


boll, p6TU, oat, colL, chorus, 9 hln, bon^h; go, gom; thin, this; bin, as; expect, Xenophon, o^lBt. -lag. 

elan, -tlan — shan, -tion, -alon ^ shun; -tlon, >?lon = shun, -tlous. sious, -clous — shus. -bio, ~dlo, kc. - hoi, d$L 
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t 2. A shock between two or more persons 
or things ; a fight, a contest, a combat. 

•'Here Pfcllfci urges oo, and Lnusus there ; 

Their cotigrets in the field great Jove withstand*. 

Both doom'd to toll, hot fiSl by greater hand*. 

Itryden . VirgU; .bnmd x. «l&. 

M From these law* may be deduced the rulwjof the 
congresses and reflections of two faodies. — Cheyn*: 
Philosophical Principle*. 

IL History, Political Geography, dc. : 

1. In the same sense as 1. 1 (q.v.). 

2. The legislature of the United States, con- 
sisting of agnate and House of Representa- 
tives. Whilst yet the British settlers in 
North America were colonists only, occasioas 
arose when it was needful for them to co- 
operate for the attainment nf particular ends. 
Thev did so in 1745 for the capture of the 
French fortified port of Louisbourg in Cape 
Breton, ami in 1754 for holding a conference 
with the Indian tribes north of New Aork. 
The War of Independence made the union of 
the scattered colonies closer and more per- 
manent, nml the governing body then estab- 
lished developed into the present Congress. 
The American Congress must assemble at 
least once a year, the day of meeting being 
the first Monday of December. The Senate 
consists of two members from each state. 
They are chosen by the legislature of each 
state for six vears, one third of them elected 
biennially. The Vice-President is ex officio 
President of the Senate. The numbers of the 
House of Representatives are apportioned to 
the several states according to population ; 
they ara elected for two years. All money 
bills must originate in this House, which 
corresponds to the House of Commona in 
England 

% Among modern congresses may be men- 
tioned that of Munster, a.d. 1043—1648, which 
put nn end to the Thirty Years’ war ; that of 
Ryswick, in 1097, at which peace was signed 
between England, France, Holland, Germany, 
and Spain ; that of Utrecht, in 1713, signed 
between the Ministers of England, France, 
and Spain, the Emperor Charles VI., however, 
holding out. Coming to more modern times, 
a congress of sovereigns, or their representa- 
tives, was held at Vienna to arrange about the 
resettlement of Europe after the great dis- 
turbance of ancient landmarks produced by 
the wars of the first Napoleon. A congress 
was held at Berlin between June 13 and July 
13, 1878, the British representatives being 
Lords Beaconstield and Salisbury', to submit 
to the judgment and decision of Europe the 
results of the Russo-Turkish war. At this 
congress our country obtained the permission 
to hold under the Porte the island of Cyprus, 
to be used as a place of arms whence Turkey 
might be defended if war again broke out. 


congress man, s. 

United States Congress. 


A member of the 


• coii-gress , v.i, [Congress, a.l To meet 
or come together ; to assemble. 

“The valet udiuariau* who congress every winter at 
Nice."— J/r*. Gore- 

* con gross ion (99 as sh), s. ILat. ron- 
gressio, from congressus, pa. par, of congredior.\ 

I. Literally : 

1. A meeting or collecting together. 


invented in 1808 the rocket called after him, 
and died May 14, 1828.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The invention mentioned in the etymology. 

2. A lucifer match. 

B. Js a dj. : Pertaining to or invented by 
him. 

congr eve-match, s . A kind of lucifer 
match. 

congreve-rocket, s. [Rocket, l 

* coh-grue', v.i. {bat. congruo = to agree 
together, to correspond.) To agree, to corre- 
spond, to be consistent. 

•> Put Into parts doth keep in one consent ; 
Congruina in a lull and natux.d close, 

Like tmialc." Shaketp. : Hen. r., L 2. 

* coh-grue, ” con-gru, a. [Fr., from Lat. 
congruus.) Fit, suitable, consistent. 

"Congru: Congruus — Cathol. Anglicnm. 

* con' - gru - en9e, • con’ - gru - en - ^ie, 

* con -gru-en-9y, s. [O. Fr. congruence ; 
Lat. congruent ia, irom congruens, pr. par. of 
congruo.\ 

1. Agreement, consistency, suitability, cor- 
respondence. 

"The philosophick cabbala and the text have a 
marvellous fit and easy congruency in this place.”— 
More: Conj. Cab. {1653). p. 23«. 

2. Propriety. 

"Infidels may haue this attrition . . . and yet shall 
it not folowe of congruence, that they must receiue 
grace, and also remission ol their slnnea.” — flame* ; 
Workes, p. 273. 

* Con'-gra-ent, a. [Fr. congruent ; Lat. con- 
gruens , pr. par. of congruo .] Agreeing, corre- 
spondent, suitable. 

•• These planes were so separated as to move upon a 
common side of the congruent squares, as an axis." — 
Cheyne : Philosophical Principles. 

# cdn’-gru-ent-ly, * con -gru-ent-lye, 

adv. (Eng. ' congruent ; -ly.] Fitly, suitably, 
with coosistence or propriety. 

“Right conuenienttjr 
And fnll congruentlye 
As nature could dimse.” 

Shell on : Boke of Philip Sparow. 

COn-gru '-i-ty, s. [Fr. congruiti ; Port, cou- 
gruidade ; Ital. congruitd, all from Low Lat. 
cougruitas.] [CoNORroua.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Suitableness, adaptedness, agreement. 

"There is, at least, moral c onaruity betweeu the 
outward goodness ami the inner life, . . ." — Tyndall: 
Prag. of Science (3rd ed.), iiL 49. 

2. Fitness, pertinence, point. 

•• A whole sentence may fall of Its congruity hy 
wanting one particle.”— Sidney. 

3. Consistency, consequence of argument, 
reason. 

II. Technically: 

1. Geom. ( Of lines, figures, dc Corre- 
spondence, coincidence in every part of two 
figures, two lines, Ac., the one laid over the 
other. 

•H In congruity: Thus coincident. 

2. Theol. ( Of Divine grace): Efficacy, so 
exerted that while leaving the will free, it 
still dues not fail to influence it in an essen- 
tially effective mauucr spiritually and morally. 


2. Sexual intereourse. 

•*. . . legitimate the conaresslou, even when there is 
hazard to nave a diseased child begotten, . . .” —Jeremy 
Taylor : Duct or Dubiiantium, L 290. 


•con-gru-ly* adv. [Eng. congru(>) ; -ly.] 
Fitly, consistently. 

“ Congruly : congrue, acftw&inm.” — Cathol. A nglicton. 


11. Figuratively : 

1. A collision, a dispute. 

"I must eon sc lou ably make couareuion with such." 
— Cltapnum : Comments on Iliad, L {Paries.) 

2. Comparison. 

“Many men, excellently learned, have already dis- 
coursed largely of the truth of Christianity, and nj*- 
pruved l»y a direct and close congression with other 
religious, that all the reason of the world appears to 
stand on the Christian side.”— Jeremy Taylor: Ductor 
Dubitantium, l. 123. [Latham.) 

con gress’ ion-al (ss as sh), a.. [Eng. con.- 
gresston ; -at.) Pertaining to a congress, es- 
pecially to the Congress of the United States. 

Coh-gTes -slve, a. [Eng. congress ; -ire.) 
Meeting, coming together, encountering, 
copulating 

**, . . If of dlsjoynrd and ron^rexdre generation, 
there is no male or female in them at all. — Broome : 
Vulgar Erroars. bk. il .ch. vi. 

con-gTeve, s & u [Named after Sir Wm. 
Coiigreve, the second baronet of that name, 
who was born in Middlesex May 20, 1772, 


► con -gru- me nt, s. [Eng. congruif); -ment.) 
Fitness, accord, harmony. 

“ The congmment and harmonious fittiug of periods 
in a sentence, hath almost the fastening <itul lorce of 
knitting and connexion, "—flea Jomon : Discovery. 

* con'-gru-ous, a. [Fr. congru; Sp. A Port. 
congruo ; Ital. congruo, all from Lat. congruus 
= agreeing, fit, suitable ; congruo = to run, 
come, or meet together : con = together, and 
gruo (the old form of mo) = to run.) 

1. (Followed by to) : 

(1) Agreeable, suitable, or accordant to ; 
consistent with. 

“The existence of God is so maay ways manifest, 
and the obedieuce we owe him so congruous to the 
light ol reasoo. that a great part of maukiml give testi- 
mony to the Law of nature.'' — Locke. 

(2) Proportioned to, commensurate with. 

2. (Standtng alone, that with which accord- 
ancy is predicated being implied instead of 
being expressed) : Fit, rational. 

“Motive* that address themselves to our reason, are 
fittest to be employed upou reasonable creatures: it Is 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, ouh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 


no way* congruous, that God should bo always frigb4> 
ening men into an acknowledgment of the truth."— 
Alter bury. 

•con'-gru-OUS-ly^di’. [Eng. congruous; -ly.} 
Accordantly, suitably, fitly, in agreement or 
correspondence with. 

" This conjecture is to be regarded, because, congru- 
ously unto it, one having warmed the bladder, found 
it then lighter than the opposite weight.”— Boyle : 
Spring of the Air. 

4 coh'-gru-ous-ness, s. [Eng. congruous; 
-ness.] The quality of being congruous to 
anything, suitability or fitness to, accordancy 
with. 

* con-gust’-a-ble, a. [Pref. con, and gust- 
able (q.v.).] 'Having the same taste or flavour. 

” Wines congustable with those of Spain ”— BowU : 
Lett., No. lv. 

4 con'-!#, s. [Conge.] 

"Sir William, with a low congy, saluted him . . .’ 
— Arinin • Sett of .VinnJes (1606). 

* con-gye, v.t. [Coin.] To coin, to stamp. 

” He bail in pois [treasure) congycit and oncongyrtt 
of tunny golu, . . — Aberd. ilea. 

edn-hy-drine, a. [Lat. con(ium); Eng. 
hydr(ate) ; and snff. - ine (Chem.) (q.v.).j 
Chem.: C 8 HirNO. An alkaloid, which is 
contained in the flowers and ripe seeds of 
hemlock, Cohimth. maculatum. It is obtained, 
along with eonine and ammonia, by exhanat- 
ing the flowers or the seeds with hot water, 
acidulated with sulphuric acid, supersatu- 
rating with hydrate of potassium, and distil- 
ling. The distillate is neutralised with sul- 
phuric acid, and evaporated on a water-bath, 
then absolute alcohol is added, which preci- 
pitates ammonia sulphate. The solution is 
then evaporated to remove the alcohol, then 
supersaturated with concentrated potash, and 
shaken with ether. The brownish-red ethereal 
solution is separated and evaporated on a 
water-bath, heated to 100°, and distilled in a 
stream of hydrogen in an oil-bath. The 
eonine is purified by neutralising with hydro- 
chloric acid and recrystallizing from alcohol. 
Conhydrine remains in the retort, and on 
heating sublimes in the upper part and neck 
of the retort. It is purified by crystallization 
from ether. Conhydrine crystallizes in pearly 
iridescent lamiose, which melt at 120°, and 
boil at 225°. By tbe action of phosphoric 
anhydride, P2O5, it is converted into eonine. 
It is a narcotic, but less powerful than eonine. 
Conhydrine sulphate crystallizes in flat prisms, 
readily soluble in water. 

cd -m-a (l), $. [Conine. ] 

co-ni-a (2), s. [From Gr. kCovos (kdnos) = a 
cone.]' 

Zool. : A genus of Cirripeds. 

edn’-ic, * odn’-rck, a. A s. [Fr. co/ii^ua 
Sp. & Port, cdnico; Ital. conico ; Gr._ kwcucos 
{konikos) = conical, from kwco? (konos) = a 
cone.) 

A. Ms adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Shaped more or less like a 
mathematical cone. [Cone.] 

•’ Tow'riug firs lu conicfc forms xrire. 

And with iv pointed spear divide tbe skies." 

Prior : Solomon, 1 . 

" Eildoo is a high bill, terminating in three cotitoil 
eununitft, . . — Scott: Eve of St. John, Note. 

PL Geom. : Pertaining to tbe mathematical 
figure called a cone. [Cone.] 

B. .4s subst. : A conic section. ( Brande .) 

conic nodes, s. pi. 

Geom.: A mathematical term occurring in 
calculation regarding cubic surfaces repre- 
sented by a common apex of two cones. 
(Rossiter.) 

conic sections, s. pi. 

Geometry, Algebra, d History : 

1. Geom. : That part of geometry which 
treats of tbe parabola, the ellipse, and the 
hyperbola, produced by sections of a right 
cone, made in three different way*. If a right 
cone be cut by a plane parallel to a plane 
which touches the cone along the slant side, 
the resultant figure will be a parabola *, if tha 
section be made through both slant sides, it 
will be an ellipse ; and if ona side bo cat 
through bv a plane which, produced back- 
wards, cuts tbe other aide likewise produced, 
the section constitutes a hyperbola. Two 
other geometric figures can be produced when 
a cone is cut by a plane. If the plane cut 
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from the apex down vertically to the base, a 
triangle is produced, whilst if it do au parallel 
to the base a circle is the resultant ; but con- 
ventionally a triangle and a circle are excluded 
from the list of “conic sections,” the term 
being limited to the three figures tlrst men- 
tioned. 

2. Alg. : Algebraically viewed, conic sections 
are curves of the seeoiul degree— i.e., the 
curves belonging to such equations between 
co-ordinates are of the second degree. 

3. ffist. ofGeom. : The Greeks studied conic 
sections about the time of Plato, n.C. SflO. 
About b. c. 330 Aristams wrote a treatise mi 
them, and Apollonius eight books on the sub- 
ject about R.r. 240. lfut in the hands of the 
Greek geonictririans no special interest was 
known to attach to conic sections. Their 
value was not perceived till Galileo discovered 
that projectiles move in parabolic curves, and . 
Kepler that planets do so in elliptical orbits. 
Now conic sections are regarded as an indis- 
pensable part of the higher geometry, with 
continual application to natural philosophy. 

con i cal* a. lEng. conic; -at.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The same as Conic, n. (q.v.). 

2. Bot. : Having the figure of a true cone, 
as the prickles of some roses or the root of 
the carrot. (Lindley.) 

conical gearing, s. An arrangement 
of gearing in which a pair of cogged eones 
transmit through interposed pinions motion 
of the required speed. 

conical pendulum, s. 

1. A pendulum of a conical almpe, sus- 
pended by a wire, and moving in a circular 
path in a horizontal plane. IPendulcm.] 

2. A term sometimes applied to the rotating 
ball governor. (Knight.) 

conical-points, 5. pi 

Tnmery: The cones fixed in the pillars for 
supporting the body to bo turned ; that on 
tin* right hand is called the fore centre, ami 
that on the left the back centre. (MYrt/e.) 

conical projection, s. 

Geom. : A method of projecting a part of a 
sphere upon a plane. A cone is formed which 
touches a sphere in a small circle, and the 
several points of the sphere are then projected 
upon tiie cone by lines drawn through the 
centre. This being done, the parts adjacent 
to the small circle of contact will be found 
projected into figures very like tin* originals. 
In Flamsteed's projection the degrees of lati- 
tude are made equal, which is very nearly 
accurate ; nnd the parallels of latitude are 
perpendicular to the vertical right line into 
which the middle longitude circle is thrown. 
The proportions In length between the meri- 
dians of longitude and the parallels of latitude 
are made everywhere the aame as on the 
actual globe. This plan, slightly modified, 
was adopted by the French. 

conical pulley, s. 

Mach. : A kind of pulley used in cotton 
machinery, where a gradually increasing or 
decreasing speed is required. [Conk-ccllev.] 

conical valve, s. A form of valve for 
water and steam-engines. (Knight.) 

conical wheel, s. A wheel almjicd like 
a frustum of a cone, and used in many ways 
as a roller for turning curves in moving heavy 

bodies ; the cone-pulleys are forms of Is 

for changing speed ; used in spinning-machines 
and lathe-heads ; the fusee is a conical-wheel 
with n spiral track for the chain. (Knight.) 

Oon T c&T I-t jf, *. [Eng. conical ; •ity.) Con- 

lealness. 

con i cal ly, fide. [Eng. conicnl; dy.) In 
the form of a cone. 

“. . . ix nikic ring rot. ahapod conically, or like n 

■UK'tr-kuxf. . boy la . S/tnny qf the .Hr. 

edn i cal n£ss, s. [ling, conical; -ness] 
The quality of being conical. 

co nl-chAl 9ito, s. [Ger. konichnlcit, from 
Gr. Koeta (Aon in) = dust . . . lime- powder, 
ami xoAkos (dudkos) = copper.] 

JVfin. : A given, malachite-looking, brittle 
mineral. Hurd ness, 4 5 ; sp. gr., 4*123. It is 
composed of arsenic acid, hO'OS ; phosphoric 
acid, 8‘81 ; sesquioxlde of vanadium, 1*78; 


oxide of copper, 31*76; lime, 21*36; and water. 
5*61. Found in Andalusia, in Spain. (Duna.) 

con*-i-9lnc, s. The same as Coni.se (q.v.). 

t con r-91 ty, s. [Eng. conic; -ity.] The 
quality ot being conical ; conicalneaa. 

con' l CO, in compos . [Gr. Kweucus (konikos) 
= cone-shaped. J Shaped to a certain extent 
like a cone, but presenting still greater re- 
semblance to a figure indicated 111 the second 
word of the compound. 

conico-cylindrical, a. Nearly cylin- 
drical, but yet tapering nt one end, so as to 
form part of a long cone. 

conico hemispherical, n. Essentially 
hemispherical, but with resemblances to a 
abort cone. 

conico subulate, a. 

Bot., dc. : Awl-shaped, hut to a certain 
extent resembling a cone. 

Icon ic-6 -vate, a. (Eng. conic, and orate.] 

Nat. Science , dc. : Ovate— i.e., egg-shaped — 
but to a certain extent resembling a short 
cone. 

cdn’-ics, a. [Conic.] The department of 
mathematics culled conic sections, or the 
curves described under it. [Conic sections.] 

CO ni d8Q, s. pi. [Lat. conus; and fcm. pi. 
a<lj. suff. -ufce.j 

1. Zool.: Cones, a family of gasteropodmis 
molluscs, order Siphonostnmata, The shell is 
inversely conical, with a long and narrow 
nperturo ; the outer lip notched at or near the 
suture ; and operculum minute. The animal 
has su oblong truncated foot, with a pore in 
the middle ; the tentacles far apart, eyes on 
the tentacles, the gills two, long lingual teeth 
in pairs. They are very predatory, and bite 
when touched. Genera— Conus, Heurotoma, 
and Cithara. 

2. Palatont. .* The Con id a* commence in the 
Cretaceous rocks, are numerous in the Ter- 
t juries, and reach their maximum in the pre- 
sent seas. 

CO nid -i-O-phore, S. [Mod. Lat. conidia ; 
Gr. (frtpio (phero) = to bear.] 

Bot. : One of the branches in fungi which 
bear conidia. 

co-nid i-um (pi. co-nid'-i-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat. diinin. of conus = a little cone.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. (Conidium) : The gonidinra of a 
lichen, one of the green spherical cella in the 
thallus of a lichen constituting the distinctive 
mark between that order of plants and Fungi. 

2 PI. (Conidia): Certain small reproductive 
cells on the spawn, mycelium, and other pnrts 
of certain fungi occurring in addition to their 
ordinary fructification. 

co -ni fer, s. [Lut. coitus = a cone, and fero 
= to lienr.] 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : A tree or shrub of the order 
Coni Term (q.v.). 

2. Pi (Conifers): The English mime given 
by Lindley to his order Fiuaceic, generally 
called Couiferic (q.v.). 

co nif-er-je, s. pi. [Conifeu.] 

1. B«c : A 11 order of plants, one of those re- 
cognised 111 1751, in the infancy of botany, by 
Liumeus. Jussieu in 1789 adopted the name. 
Lindley altered it to Pinneea*. but retained 
the term Conifers us its English equivalent. 
Formerly lie called them Conaceu*. They 
belong to the class or sub-class of Gyuino- 
h pert ns. They are tine trees or shrubs abound- 
ing in resin, leaves linear, aecrose, or lance- 
olate, entire at the margin, often fascicled. 
Inllorcsceiice amentaceous, each floret with one 
stamen or n few united ; ovary spiend open : it 
arises from the axil of n membranous bract ; 
ovule naked lu pairs or several inverted. 
Fruit, a com* [Conk] ; embryo with two or 
many cotyledons. Lindley divides it into two 
auborders, (1) Abieteic, with the ovules in- 
verted and Hu* pollen oval, curved ; and (2) 
Cupivssese, with the ovules erect nnd the 
pollen spheroidal. Sometimes the Tnxlneie 
(Yews) tlgnro ns a third, but Lindley makes 
them a distinct order, and calls them Taxacnv 
(Taxads). Nearly 200 species nre known. 


They are most useful to man , supplying timber, 
with oil, resin, and turpentine. They are 
diffused over the world. Their appropriate 
habitat is in temperate climates ; when in the 
tropica it is generally high on the mountain- 
sides. 

2. Pal front. : The wood of the Conifera; may 
be distinguished from those of ordinary di- 
cotyledons by Hie absence of proper ducts in 
the woody layers, and by the presence of large 
areolar discs on the walls of the wood cells. 
The wood of the Yew (Taxus baccata ), and the 
Douglas Fir(AM«r Douglasii), are exceptions to 
this rule. On the other hand, the Wintered, 
which are not coniferous, but belong to the 
Magnolinds, have similar circular disks. When 
by tbe chemistry of nature wood is silicitied, 
these areolar discs are at least as visible under 
the microscope as in recent coniferous wood ; 
and when they occur in fossil stems, or frag- 
ments of stems, these at e presumably the re- 
mains of Conifera*. The ducts or glands also 
aid in distinguishing gencru. When in double 
rows they are placed side by side in the Euro- 
pean pines and tlrs, but arc arranged alternately 
in the Araucarias. The Coni ferae ronunrnceat 
least as early ns the Devonian. They are well 
represented in the Carboniferous rocks, being 
associated there with the higher Acrogens. 
They flourish through the Secondary period, 
and on to present times. The Carboniferous 
Conifera may have been taxuid (Yew-like), 
though the genus Finites also occurs. The 
species in the Secondary rocks were more 
akin to the Aratiearia of our gardens tliau to 
ordinary pines. 

co nif-cr-m, $. [Eng., Ac., conifer; -in.] 
('hem. : A glucoside occurring in the cam- 
bium of conitcrmis woods (Abies excelsa, Pious 
Strobus, Larix europa'a, Ac.). It forms 
needle-shaped crystals, CieHooOg^HoO, which 
effloresce in dry air, give off water at 100°, and 
melt at 185® : soluble in hot water, and slightly 
soluble in alcohol. With strong sulphuric acid 
coniform gives a violet colour, turning red ; 
on diluting the sulphuric acid solution a blue 
resin is deposited. Coniferin boiled with dilute 
acids ia converted into a resm and glucose. 

CO mf-er-ol, s. lEng., Ac., conifer; 
Lat. o/{eim).] 

Chein. : Coniferyl alcohol, CiylljnOa, or 
( OCH 3 

CrtH-n Oil A substance isomeric with 

(C3H4 OIL 

ethyl vanillin, is formed along with glucose by 
the action of emulsion and water on coniferin. 
CmufiTOl forms white prismatic crystals, melt- 
ing at 74% soluble iu ether, and forming a red 
solution with sulphuric acid. If dissolved by 
alkalies aud reprecipitated by acids, it is 
thrown down as an amorphous white powder, 
which turns brown. Crystallised couiferol 
exposed to the air smells like vanilla ; by 
oxidation and agitation with ether it yields 
vanillin. 

co nif-cr-ous, a. [Lat. A Eng. conifer, and 
Eng. auff. -oils. ] 

Bot. : Cone bearing. Used specially of trees 
and shrubs belonging to the order Conifera*, 
though what are technically “cones'* are not 
confined to this order; and the berries of 
some genera, Junipers for instance, formed 
internally on the model of a cone, look to the 
uninitiated quite different. 

" Coniferous wood exhibits ft peculiar structure 
which cannot be mistaken, and which is formed in no 
other set of jilixnta.*— Carruthcr* : Qyn\not}>crma(o\u 
/■'milt, from Nee. Hock* of Hritnin. 

co nif-cr-yl, s. [Cosiferol.] 

co ni form, n. [l^at. conus — a cone, and 
forma = form.] Conical in shape. 

* conig, s. [Cunv, Conyno.] 

H»ive xve uowther comijJ i«e cut. tlml (bixi ne or 
etliL' — .l/iirof, jx sr. 

co ni Ine, s. [Conink.) 

co nim a, *. [The native name.J A resin 
used fur* making pastilles. Also railed In- 
cense ltesiu, or Gum ll>nwa ; i( ia obtained 
from the luceuse-trtr, Idea heptaphylla. It 
cuiitaina an essential oil ami a resin. 

co ni mcno, < [Moil. Lat. con 1111(a), and suff. 

•CIM*. ] 

(Vicdl : C 5 ll ft . The essential oil, obtained by 
distilling incense resin with a large quantity 
of water, lly fractional distillation, ana purifl- 
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cation with metallic sodium, an oil was ob- 
tained which boiled at 264*. Couiinene is a 
coloorlesa mobile liquid, nearly insoluble in 
water, mixing with alcohol, ether, and benzene ; 
it has a pleasant aromatic odour, and bums 
with a smoky llaine. 

cd nine, s, fl.at. coniura = hemlock, and 
Eug. guff. nine (C/icm.).] 

1. Chcm .: C s H 15 N. Also called Coniine, 
Cicutiue, Conia. An alkaloid contained along 
with Conhydrine (q.v.) iu hemlock, Conium 
maculutum. Conine Is a limpid, oily liquid, 
boiling at about Id8’. It has n penetrating, re- 
pulsive suffocating odour, sunielhing like that 
of mice, anil is a violent poison. It is slightly 
soluble io water, giving an alkaline reaction ; 
it is very soluble in alcohol and ether. It is 
inflammable, burning with a bright smoky 
flame ; on exposure to the air it turns brown, 
and finally into a resinous mass. Oxidised 
with chromic acid, it yields normal butyric 
acid; treated with excess of acid, conine is 
decomposed into a resin and a salt of ammonia. 
Conine forms a crystalline mass of needles 
when acted on by bromine vapour. Oonina 
is a secondary monamiiie, NH'(C8lIi4) f . Ni- 
trons anhydride passed into pure Co nine, and 
water then added, yields azoic hydrine. Hy- 
drochloric acid gas colours dry conine red 
and then blue, but if moist forms crystals. A 
modification of conine has been prepared syn- 
thetically ; by heating butyric aldehyde with 
alcoholic ammonia, and distilling the dibuty- 
raldine CaH 17 NO which is formed, a vulatile 
oil is obtained which has the odour and 
physiological properties of conine. It differs 
in giving a grreuish-blue colour with hydro- 
chloric acid ; it precipitates silver oxide 
more alowly, and has no action on polarised 
light. 

2. Pharrn. : The action of conine is to 
paralyse the voluutary muscles and to act on 
terminations of the motor nerves, producing 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles and death 
by asphyxia. The leaves of Conium maculaturn 
are used to prepare extract of Hemlock (Fr- 
tractum Conn), which is used to form pills, 
and as an inhalation. Prei»arations of Conium 
are used to allay muscular spasm in chorea, 
ifec., also to alleviate cancer; the inhalation to 
relieve cough in bronchitis, pertussis, and 
phthisis. 

* con -ing, s. TCony, Conyno.] 

“Item, Ane bed maid of an« utber pece of tapestrie 
of the him tax of Coninghit. — Item, line tapestrie ol the 
bantAT of coninghit, . • Inventories A. 1541, pp. 
143, 145. 

* con-ing, a. & *. [Cunning.] 

* con-m'-quin ate, o.t. [Lat con — cum — 
with, together; in^uiaofus, pa. par. of tn* 
quinor = to pollute, to defile.] To pollute to- 
gether, or at the same time. 

“Though sinnes •ores it oft coninquinatef—Dariet : 
Boly Rood, p. IS. [Da vis*. I 

con i-6-c^St, s. [Gr. icovt* (konis) — dust, 
and kuctti? (fatal is) = a bladder.] 

Bot. : Harvey 'a name lor the oogonium of 
the Vaucherie®. 

o6n-i-o my-$e'-te$, t. pi. (Gr. koihs ( konis ) 
S dust, and pvicgc (mukes), genit. fxvmjTos 
( muketos ) = a muahroom.] 

Bot. : An order of Fungi, consisting of 
geneia in which the spores predominate over 
the receptacle. It contains numerous species 
which infest living plants. It is divided into 
six sub-orders— (1) Sphseronemei, (2) Melan- 
coniei, (3) Phragmotrichacei, (4) Torulacei, (5) 
Puccinaei, (6) Cieomacei. 

coni-o my-$e‘-tous, a. [Mod. Lat. couto- 
mycet(cs); Eng.adj. suff. -ou$.] Pertaining to, 
or having the characteristics of, the Conio- 
rayeetes (q.v.). 

coa-i-op -ter-Is, s. [Gr. (Toni's) = 

dnst, and nrepi* (pferis) = a fern.] 

PaUvont. : A fossil fern, Conioptcris murra- 
yana, ia from the great Oolite. 

c6n l-o-eper'-mous, a. [Gr. *6vis (konis) 
— dust, aneptJia isperma ) — seed, and Eng. 
suit -ous.] Having dust-like spores. 

con T-6-tha-lam' e-se, $. pi. [Gr. 

(konis) = dust, and 9d\ap.o<; (t/iakuno«) = an 
inner room . . . abedronm.] 

Bot . : A tribe of Lichens. They have the 


shietds open, tlio nucleus breaking up into 
naked spores. 

con-i-6-the-cse, s. pi [Or. k6vh (konis) = 
dust, and Lat. theca, pi. of theca = that in 
which anything is enclosed, an euvelope.] 

Bot. : Anther-cells. 

* conloun, s. [Conceon.] An expression or 
term of contempt. 

"Thou gnbUsst, co « lou n. "—.4 rlhour 4 Berlin, 1,07 L 

t co-ni-ros’-ter, 3. [Conirostbes.] 

Ornith . : A member of the suborder or tribe 

CO.NIROSTRES (q.V.). 

CO ni-ros -tral, n . | Lat. conus, and rosfrtm ; 
and Eng. sufl' -al .] [Conirostbes.] Having 
a conical beak or conical l»eaks ; pertaining to 
the Conirostres (q.v.). 


co-ni-ros’-tres, cd-mros'-trao, s. pi. 

[Lat. conus = a cone, and rostrum = the beak 
or bill of a bird.] 

Ornith. : A suborder, tribe, or division of 
lnsessores (Perehers). They have a conical 
beak or bill, short and very thick nt the base ; 
in some whole, in othera it is longer and 
thinner. The tip is generally entire, or if 
there is a notch 
it is small. This 
adapts tliebinl for 
feeding on grain, 
though some of 
them also eat in- 
sects. Cuvier says 
that in propor- 
tion to the thick- 
ness of their bill 
is the exclusive- 
ness with which 
they feed upou 
seeds. There are 
eight families : (I) 

Bucerid® (Horn- 
bills), (2) Musophagid® (Plantain-eaters), (3) 
Opisthocomidie(Hoatzins), (4)Coliiilre (Colies>, 
(5) Corvid® (Crows), (6) Paradise id® (Birds 
of Paradise), (7) Stumidfe (Starlings), and 
(8) Fringillid® (Finches). By another classi- 
fication it includes (1) Bucerotidie (Horn bills), 
(2) Sturnidai (Starlings), (3) Corvid® (Craws), 
(4) Loxiid® [Crossbills), and (5) FriugiUidee 
(Finches and Larks). 



HEAD OF GREAT nORNBILL 
(A CONIROSTRAL BIRD). 


* cdn’-i-san5e, ‘con'-i-saunje, s. [Coo- 

N1SANCE. f 

•* Fortune . . . maklth men too leese her ev>nU<tunee." 
^ AVm. Of Rote, 6.466. 

* con' -i sor, s. ICognisob.] 


co -Hite, s. [Mod. Lat. contfes; Ger. konit, 
from Gr. icoria (konia) = dust . . . lime- 
powder, stucco, and suff. -ifes (Min.) (q.v.).] 
3/tu. : A variety of Dolomite, Dolomitic 
magnesite. It is of a flesh-red colour. Compos.: 
Carbonate of lime, 27 53— 28; carbonate of 
magnesia, t>7'4 — 67-97; carbonate of iron, 
S 5 — 5'05. It is found in Icelaod. 


co-m’-um* CLatinized from Gr. itwvftoi' 
(toneion) — (1) “hemlock,” the cicuta (q.v.), 
(2) hemlock-juice. (Thcoj^hrastus, Liddell & 
Scott.) Tliis again is from (konos) = a 

cone ... a top, which the giddiness of one 
poisoued by it suggests. (Hooker <£ Arao(h)] 
L Bot. : A genus of Umbelliferous plants, 
family Smyraid®. The fruit, which is broadly 



4. Transverse section of Fruit. 

ovRte, has five prominent waved or crenate 
ribs, without vittae ; the calyx teeth are obso- 
lete, the petals obcordate ; the general in- 


volucre of few leaves, the partial one with 
three, all on one side. Coaium macidutiim is 
the Commou Hemlock, the term mucu/afnm 
referring to the spots or purple blotches on the 
stem. There is a fusiform biennial root. The 
leaves are tripinnate, the leaflets piunatitiil, 
with acute and ofteo cut segments. When 
bruised, the haves smell very- unpleasantly. 
The flowers are greenish- white. They apjiear 
in June 3nd July. The plaut is two to four, 
five, or more feet high. It is common in 
waste places, by roadsides, and under walls 
in Britain. It occurs also in E.istern Asia. 
It is a good anodyne and a valuable medicine 
in seirrhus, scrofulous tumours, dropsy, and 
epilepsy. Taken in undue quantities it pro- 
duces giddiness, dimness of sight, nausea, oud 
paralysis of the limbs. It is not. however, 
nearly so poisonous as the Water Hemlock, 
Cicuta virosa. It seems to have been tlio 
Cicuta and not the Coniuin which was used 
to poison Socrates. [Hemlock.] Still the 
conium is highly dangerous. The extract 
which renders it so is called Conia (q.v.). 

2. Pharmacy : 

(1) Onii Foh’a; Hemlock leaves, the fresh 
leaves and young brauches of Slotted Hem- 
lock, Conium maculaturn ; also the leaves, 
separated from the branches ami carefully 
dried, gathered from wild British plants when 
the fruit begins to form. The leaf rubbed 
with a solution of potash gives out strongly 
the odour of conia. Prei-oiations; Cataplusma 
Conii, Extractum Conii, Succus Conti. 

(2) Conii Fructus: The dried ripe fruit of 
Conium maculaturn. Preparation : Tinctura 
Conii. 

* con-Ject', a. [Lat. conjeetus, pa. par. of con- 
jicio.] Thrown or cast together. 

“Confect And cast into evcrlutinff dAxnuAtlon." — 
—Bacon. 


*Con-Ject\ v.t. & i. [Lat. conjectum, sup. of 
coajicio = to throw together : con = cum — 
with, together, and jacio = to throw-.] 

, A. Transitive : 


1. To heap or throw together. 

•* F*rticul«x c&lumnle*— congested nod confected at » 
mass upon tiie church of England . ^ "—Mouutaffu Jpp. 
to Vet tar (16251. p. 2 at>. 

2. To conjecture, to guess at, to divine. 

•* Madam, the reason of these vehement twinw*. 
Cyrus doth neither kimw, nor can co»jc t.' 

H‘ar» of Cyrut (4to), E, bk. L, 1,644. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To plot, to plan, to derise. 

** Him that one bateth, tmte we all m 
And coniect how to docu him full 

Rom. of Rom. 

2. To conjecture, to guess. 

'• I entreat yon then. 

From one that but imperfectly conjeett. 

Your ulsdoiu woald liut buihJ youndf % trcinblf, 
Shatetp. : Othello, ill. X 


* con-Jec'-ter, vA. & t. [Conjecttbe.] 

“ Nether shall oure dflynrmnce come so U> jwa*. nor 
by siche meanis as we coniccter.' — <oyt : fLiponcwn of 
D mid, ch. x. 


* con-Jec -ting, * con-jec’-tynge, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Conject, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par . & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of conjecturing or 
guessing. 

• ' He shal take amieefynpe or susplcloun. UTycUf* : 
Ezek. xxi. 19. 


* con-Ject-ment, s. [Eng. conjcct ; -ment.] 
A plotting or planning. 

*« By false discelvable coniectmenU of mans begull- 
Chancer: Test, of Rove, hk. ii 


* con-Jec’-tor, s. [Lat„ from conjido.] [Cos- 
jkct. ] One who guesses, coujectures, oi 
divines. 

" For so con f effort would obtrude. 

And from thy painted skin coucluda** Swift. 

oon-jec’-tu-ra-ble, a. [Eng. conjecture): 
-abte.] Possible to be conjectured, guessed, 
or divined. 

con-jec'-tu-ral, a. [Eng. conjecture) : 

1. Depending upon conjecture or guess- 
work. 

- Who or what such Editor may be. must remain 
conjectural, . . ."—Carlyle: Sartor Resartut. Lk. L. 
ch. ii. 

2. Said or done npon conjecture or guess- 
work. 

•» \v-ho thrives and who declines ; aide factions and 
£iv# out 

Conjectural marriages . • • 

STuikeep. : Corfol.. 1. L 


late, fS.t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pbt 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, as, ce = e. ey = a. qu — 
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• con-jec’-tu-ral ist, s. [Eng. coigccluroi; 
-ist.] One much given to conjecturing or 
guessing ; o coiyeeturer. 

■ con Jcc tn-ral -l-ty, s. [Eng. conjectural; 
Aty.} 

L The quality or state of being conjectural 
or depending »i|N>n conjecture. 

2. That which ia conjectural or depending 
upon conjecture : o conjecture or guess. 

". . . tnkru thenisrlw* unU* nnd the 

conject urality of p1illo»)i*hy."— Urovno : Vulgar Lr- 
ron rs. 

conjoc'-tu-rnl-ly, culv. [Eng. conjectural; 
-ly.] In n conjectural manner ; by conjecture 
or guesswork. 

■* SVe enn not therefore tmee the Acconnt of Pol y- 
hinm, even con Jrcto rally, to »uy trnstwovtby lource." 
— />ir/j : Crnl. Early tioma u H 1st. ( 1655), ch. xlL, pLT,, 

{ W, Vul* U.. I*. *49. 

con -Jec' tare, a. [Fr. conjecture = a gue3a, 
from but. conjcctura, fern, of conj^cfurus, fut 
part. of coiijicio = to throw together ; Sp. con* 
jeinra; I tub conjettura.] [Conject, r.] 

* 1. Thu act of placing together for com* 
jiftrison. 

2. The act of conjecturing, guessing, or 
Inferring. 

**. . . and thli Is cnlled ivpdti eonjoctur* of the post, 
or pitt«uii>i>Lluu of tho lad. — Hobbes : Hutn. A’at., cIj.t. 

3. A guess, surmise, or inference. 

“ But these are false, or tittle else l»ut dreams. 
CvtijeclurcJ, fmiclca, built on nothin*; firm.' 

Hilton ; n. U , bk. It. 

* 4. An opinion, judgment, notion, concep- 
tion, or idea formed. 

" Now eutertdn conjecture of a time." 

Shukesp. : Hon. I*., Iv. (chorus), U 

* 5. Suspicion, doubt. 

". . . strew 

Dangerous conjecture s In llMireediim mliidx." 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, Iv. 5. 

* G. A plot, a plan. 

’•In that contmture for tho conquest of PurtutfsL*' 
—tteylgn: Co smog., I’»ef. 

*>[ Ci abb thus discriminates between conjec- 
ture, suj/position, and surmise : “ All these 
terms convey nn idea of something in tho 
mind independent of the reality ; but conjec- 
ture is founded less on rational inference than 
svffxisition ; and snrnii.se less than either : any 
circumstance, however trivial, may give rise 
to a conjecture; some reasons are requisite to 
produce a supposition ; n particular state of 
feeling or train of thinking may of itself create 
a surmise . . . We may with propriety say 
that a conjecture b idle ; a sujyposition false ; o 
surmise fanciful." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

con-jSc'-ture, v.f. & i, [Fr. conjecturer ; Itnl. 
ronyeffnrare.] [Conjectuhe, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To put or bring together for tho pur- 
pose of comparison ; to compare. 

2. To guess, to infer, to surmise, to divine. 

“ You *tml pcrcelue tho ttmicms 1 a 1»« of Greeks, mid 
ol this one 

Conieclure all." Phaer. : Virgin ; .Eneidos, bk. 1L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To form an opinion, judgment, or idea 
from comparison ; to infer. 

"Wlmt those thing* weru which some nmon? tlio 
Coiiitlh Inun built u]Hii« the fuunduUoit of i 'hrlaUnmty. 
■w hereby they eml.uiger <1 their Mitvntlon, wo mny pro- 
tulily conjecture by wlmt the h|k>«II« reproves iu his 
epistle. . . .**— TltlotA at, vul. t, set. 9. 

2. To guess, to surmise. 

•‘When wo look upon such thlnp as equally may or 
tuny not he, bunnm r«wou am Lheu, nt tho best, but 
conjecture what will be." — .Soul A. 

*[ Fur the (inference between to conjecfwre 
nmi to guess, see Guess. 

«on jSo'-turcd, pa. par. or a. [Conjectuhe, 

t’) 

A. .Is ;vt. par.: (Sec the verb). 

B. As tulj. : Surmised, inferred, guessed ot. 

■con [cc-tu-rcr, s. [Eng. c onjcctuiie); -cr.J 
t)no win* forms conjectures or inferences; a 
gncKscr, a diviner. 

co a jeo tu ring, "con-jSo-tu-rjhag, 

jn\ par., «., *!t s. [CoNJiirrunn, i\] 

A. ^ B. As pr. par. cC ;<urfictp. adj. : (See 
the veib). 

C. /Is safistonfii’c : 

1. The act or hubit of forming conjectures 
or guesses ; conjecture. 

* 2. An explanation or intcrj*retation. 

“flhowc to nic lh« swen on nnd the nmjccturyng or 
iucn)ii{j llicrwif."— llj/ri*/(,' ttaniel, U. 5. 


* con-jle, s. [Conge.] 

* con job- bio, r.f. [Prof, eon, nnd Eng. 
johbtc , a humorous frequent from joh. ] To 
concert, to lay heads together about. 

** What would n hi sly think of a nit nlst«r that should 
couja’ihle mutUrs of »tiUe with tuniblo-s, imU coufcr 
poliLicks with tiukcrst — L Estrange. 

con join', *con-joignc, *con-joyne, v.t. 

&, i. c Prcf. con, and join (q.v.).J 
A. Transitive: 

1. To join together into one, to unite. 

. . the toes belli*? nil conjoyncd with membranes 
. . Jierham : Phytic nTlieulugg. bk. vl.. ch. 1.. note 3. 

* 2. To unite or join together in matrimony. 

”... this day to lie conjoin'd 
Iu tho state of boiiournhlc marrlimo 

Shake*p. : Much Ado, v. 4. 

* 3. To associate, to connect, to join closely. 

" Ami the cause, why the noctecomoMncf/iox|>crieneo 

Aliil inoinorye together . . . —Sir T. Elyol : The Cover- 
noor, bk. II., ch. axiL 

* B. Intran8.: To unite, to join. 

" My life Is lust, II you confoyne not both In one.” 
Mirrour jot Magistrates, jx 9X 

con -joined', pa. j>ur. or a. [Conjoin.] 

* con- join ‘-cd-ly, adn. (Eng conjoined; -ly.) 
Conjointly, in union or association. 

“The which also undoubtedly, although not so con- 
Joiae ly as In his epistle, hr assures iu his (p-apel.* — 
tlarrou : ICotAm, 1L 4 J3. (Acifhum.J 

* con-join '-er, s. [Eng. conjoin ; *er.] lie 
who or Unit which conjoins or connects. 

con join’ ing, • con-joyn ing, pr. par., 
a., * j. [Conjoin.] 

A. & B. /Is pr. par. tt particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. /la substantive : 

1. The act of joining or uniting together. 

". . . Ills mnbosaade lor the conioynlng of this new 
allhilllo, . . ."—Uru/ton: Edw. an 4. 

2. Tho act of joining or coming together 
into union ; union, meeting. 

^[ Conjoining of pi'oeesses : 

Scots Imw: The conjoining, eo that they 
may bo discussed together, of two separate 
processes before the Court of Session which 
relate to the same subject and have the same 
plaintiffs and defendants. This ifl done, when 
requisite, by the Lord Ordinary of the Court. 

con-joint', * con joint©', n. & s. [Fr. con- 
joint, from Lat. conjunct as, pa. j)ar. of con- 
jungo — to join together : con = cum = with, 
together, and jungo = to join.] 

A. As culjectivt : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Conjoined, united, connected, or asso- 
ciated. 

“ She nnd the sun with Influence conjoint 
Wield tho hugo axle of the whirling ertrtb.’* 
olorer : On Sir ttauc Acwton. 

2. Acting conjointly or iu connection ; co- 
operating. 

". . . the conjoint action of these two kinds of 
nervous matter ." — Todd i Uowman: Phyuol. A nut., 
vul. 1.. ch. X.. lx C39. 

II. Astro!.: Iu eoiy unction. [Conjunction.] 

B, As snbst. (pf. Conjoinfs): Persons mar- 
ried to each other. (Wharton.) 

* conjoint degrees, 5 . pi. 

Music : T wo notes wliich immediately follow 
each other iu tho order of the scale ; as ut 
niul re. (Bailey.) 

conjoint tctracbords, s. pi 

Music: Two tctracliords or fourths, where 
tho sumo note is the highest of ouo and tho 
lowest of tho other. (Hcbsler.) 

con-joint’-lj^. [Eng. conjoin f ; -fy.] In 

union, connection, or association ; together. 

* con -Joint '-ness, a [Eng. conjoin! ; -ness.] 
'1 he quality or state of licmg conjoint, or in 
union. 

* con-jub-I-lfint, n. [Prof, con, nnd ju&ffmif 
(q.v.).j Rejoicmg. or singing together for joy. 

“They »Ulid, thu»o w.xtL uf Zmu, 
Conjubdnnt with .Vwln. 

* Con ju ga-?y,t [I*it. coajnynfio.] [Con- 
jugation.] Marriage; tho married state. 

” Nut oiifly hi their I“hi«iI tVllbiwy, but In lludr 
1 <rl in it I vt* nmi hi Ur eonjnuaey."— tinudon t Tears ij / 
tho Church, (i. &U. ( Davie* ) 

oon’ Jn-gal, n. [iJit. «v»nfi»^/M, from canjux 
(gciiit. i>nijngis)^n wife or Inuslwnd ? con^oum 


= with, together; jungo= to join.] Of or 
pertaining to matrimony or married life; 
matrimonial, connubial. 


'* . . . he. »he kucw. would tntcriolx 
(Jmtcful digrr'^luii*. nnd solve bigli di»pute 
With conjugal uivreiuies . . .“ 

MiUon: P. U. hk. Till 


•J Conjugal rights : 

Law: The legal right which a husband has 
to ids wife’s society and affection, ami a wife 
to her lmsliand’fi. In cases of separation, or 
"subtraction of conjugal rights," an action 
lies for their restoration, as far a3 these de- 
pend on human law. 


* con-ju-gal’-i-tjr, *. IFoimed as if from 
n 1/it.' conjugalitiu, from cvnjugalis.] [Con- 
jugal.] Conjugal rondition. 

”... should preserve it In lcve nnd reason, snd 
diilerence It Irutu a brute conjugality.’'— Milton : Tetra- 
chorUon. 


* con-ju' -gal-ly, ado. [Eng. conjugal ; -ly.) 
In a conjugal mauuer ; connubially, matri- 
monially. 

con ju-ga'-tao, «. pi [Fern, plural of conju- 

J/ufUS*] [CONJOGATK.j 

Hot. : In soma classifications a tribe of Atg® 
containing those in which reproduction takes 
place by conjugation. [Conjugation II., 1.] 
The Zygnemese, the Mesocarpeje, the Dea- 
mideae, Ac., belong to this division. They are 
allied to the Cuufurvaceu:. 


con'-ju-gatc, r.f. [Conjugate, a.] 

* I. Ord. Lang . : To join together, to unite 
closely, to connect in marriage. 

”... power nuil occasion to conjugate fttrleiuruj* 
the Norman nnd the Saxon houses ."— Sir li. Wotton: 
Kings of KngiatuL 

2. dram. : To inflect or decline verbs through 
their various voices, uiooda, tenses, numbers, 
and persons. 

cSn'-ju-gat©» a. & $. [Lat. eoniugatus, pa. 
j>ar. of conjugo = to join together ; con — to- 
gether, and jngo= to bind to lathes or rails; 
jugum = a yoke.] 

A. As culjectivt : 

1. (icowt. d Optics: So related as to be in- 
terchangeable. [Conjugate axes, ilinnona, 
Points, Lines, &c.] 

2. Dot. : Paired. Used epee, of the petiole 
of a pinnate leaf when it bears one pair of 
leaflets. 

B. /4s substantive : 

1. Loyic : A term applied to a word having 
the same derivation as another, and therefore 
generally resembling it In meaning. 

2. Chrm. : A conjugate compound. 

U (1) Cmyv^'fe axes: 

Grom. : Two axes so related as to bo inter- 
changeable iu position. 

(2) Conjugate compounds: 

Chem. : [Conjugated]. 

(3) Conjugate mirrors: 

Optics: Mirrors, the relative positions of 
which might be Interchanged without alter- 
ing tlie result. 

^ The ex)>et intent of the conjugate minors: 
Pictet and Sa assure (daced two such mirrors 
alintit four or live yimls upart with their axes 
coinciding. In the tocos of one they placed 
a wire basket, containing a red-hot ball, whila 
in tho tucus of the other was a piece of gun- 
cotton or phosphorus. The c fleet was to 
ignite the Inflammable body ; whereas if placed 
abovo or below the focus it did not take fire. 
This demonstrated the existence of f<>el iu 
connexion with mirrors, whilst exhibiting also 
the laws of reflection, ((Aniol.) 

(4) Conjugate jHiiuts, lines, ifc. : 

Geom. : Two points, lines, &o., are said to 
bo conjugate when then relative )*ositiona 
might be iutcrcbiuigcd without any alteration 
in tiie language used in dead thing that pro- 
pci t.v or those proj*erlies of tiieirs to which 
refoivnee Is being made. To Ibis 11 writer Iu 
tho Benny Cyclopmlta puhits out I hat the if is 
an np|wivnt exception— viz., the conjugate 
point of a curve, by which i> meant n single 
point lying by itself, the co-ordinates of which 
satisfy tho equations of the curve without its 
actually being on tho continuous branch of 
that curve. To nlmlish this nnonmly of lan- 
guage lie proposes to call the latter case the 
conjunct instead of the conjugate point of a 
curve, or to term it an evanescent oval. 

con'-ju-ga ted, pa. par. An. [Conjugate.) 


boil, btSy; poilt, J<SvH; ont, 90II. chorn«i, cbin, bench ; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ns; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
-cion, tlan = shi^n. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -§ion- zhun? -tlous, slous, -clous- abiis. bio, -<llo, Ac. = tK>l, dpi- 
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* conjugated compounds, s. pL 

t hem. : Also called copulated compounds. 

A term introduced in 1839, by the Freuch 
chemists Laurent and Gorhardt, to designate 
*• all such compounds as are formed by the 
direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the 
original bodies by again taking up the ele- 
ments of water.'* The term is now out of use. 

con -ju-ga-ting, pr. par., a., k s. [Conju- 
gate,' r.] 

A- k B. As pr. pur. £ particip. adj. .* (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Gram. ; The act of inflecting a verb ; con- 
jugation. 

conjugating cells, 5. pi. 

Bet. : Two cells in some Mucorifei ; one at 
the top of each of two club-shaped bodies, as 
pressed to one another by their ends, and 
containing protoplasm. The conjugating cell 
at the end of each becomes separated from 
the rest, after which the partition-wall be- 
tween them disappears, and they unite into 
a reproductive cell called the zygospore. 
(Thomi.) 

oon-ju ga' tion, s. [Lat. conjugal io — a join- 
ing together, from conjugates, pa. par. of con- 
jngo - to join together : con = cam = with, 
together ; jugum - a yoke ; jungo — to join.] 

* I, Ordinary Language : 

\. The act or process of uniting or joining 
things together. 

** The general and indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and their conjugations, are 
to be set aside, . . ."—Bacon. 

2. A combination, a mixture. 

. . various mixtures and conjugations of atotua 
. . '."—Bentley : Sermons. 

3. A union or assemblage. 

••The Bupperof the Lord is the most sacred, myste- 
rious. and useful conjugation of secret and holy things 
and duties. *— Jeremy Taylor. 

4. A uuion or joining together in matri- 
mony. 

" Attested, glad, his approbation 
Uf an immediate conjugation." 

Cowj\er ; Pairing-time Anticipated. 

5. A pair, a couple. 

", . . the sixth conjugation or pair of nerves."— 
Browne: Vulgar Err ours. 

II. Technically: 

1, Grammar: 

(1) The inflection of a verb. 

••Have those who have writ so much about declen- 
sions and conjugations, about concords and syntaxes, 
lost their labour, and been learned to no purpose? — 
Locke. 

(2) The act of conjugating* or inflecting a 
verb. 

(3) A number or class of verbs conjugated 
alike. 

U There are in English two conjugations, 
an old or strong one, and a new or weak one, 
according to the method of forming the past 
tense. In the former it is expressed by vowel- 
change only, as shake , shook ; in the latter by 
the addition to the verbal root of the syllable 
d or its euphonic substitute t, as love , loved. 
Weak verbs sometimes have a change of vowel, 
as buy, bough-t , teach , taugh~t , though they 
generally fonn the past tense and past par- 
ticiple by the addition of - ed , or (when the 
infinitive ends in e) -(e)d. 

2. Biol. £Phys. : A process occurring among 
aome of the lower plants and animals, in 
which the substance of two distinct organisms 
comes into contact, and becomes tused into a 
single mass or “ zygoite." Always in plants, 
and sometimes in animals, it is connected with 
reproduction. Among the former it has been 
met with iutlie following algal groups : Zygue- 
maceie, Desrnidiaceae, Diatomacew, and Pal- 
mellace* ; and among the Fungi, in genera 
which contain some of the plants giving rise 
to mildew. In the animal kingdom conjuga- 
tion is produced by the more or less complete 
fusion of two, three, four, or more individuals 
Example: Podophyra pyrum , an infosorian. 
The process is called also zygosis (q.v.). 
(Griffith £ Hcnfrey.) 

“In the simplest cellular plants, in which every 
cell npi**xrs to jiossess the same endowments, so that 
there is no kind of specialization of function, the 
ceuerntive act consists in the conjugation of two of 
the ordinary cells, between which no difference can he 
traced."— Dr. Carpenter : Prin. Human PhyK , 5 $55. 

con ju-ga'-tion al, a. [Eng. conjugation ; 
-al.] ’ Pertaining to a conjugation. 


", , . this conjngatinnal characteristic does not 
appear in the verba) noun."— Beanies ; Comp. Gram. 
Aryan Lang, qf India, vol. L (1872). ch. iv.. p. 828. 

edn-ju-ga’-td, in compos. [Lat. conjugates), 
and connective o.] Conjugate (details being 
snpplied by the word to which it is prefixed). 

conjugato palmate, a. 

Bot. (0/a leaf): Having two divisions, each 
of them palmate. 

conjugato-pinnate, a. 

Bot. ( 0/a leaf): Having two divisions, each 
of them pinnate. 

con-ju'-gl-al, a. [Lat. conjngialis, from 
conjugium = a union, a marriage ] Conjugal. 

“ Conjugial for conjugal, though allowed by a few 
L.itin examples is a pedantry on Swedenborg's i>art. 

— Kingsley Lett. * Mem., it 259. 

*con'-juhct, *con &$. [Lat.cmt- 

junctus, pa. par. of cunjungo = to join toge- 
ther.] [Conjoint.] 

A- As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Conjoint ; joined or connected closely 
together ; in union. 

"It pleas'd the king his master to strike at me ; 

W hen he. conjunct, and flatt'ring liis displeasure, 

Tript me behind. ' Shakesp. : King Lear, iL 2. 

2. Joint, associate. 

"... eontfi/wer plenipotentiary with himself, . . 
—Burnet : Own Time, ail 1709. 

II. Music : 

\. Noting one of the Greek systems of 
music. 

2. Conjunct motion, a succession of sounds 
proceeding by single degrees. (.Sfainer £ 
Barrett.) 

B, rts su bst. : A conjunction, an association, 
a combination. 

conjunct-fee, s. 

.Scots Law : A right of property granted in 
common to husband and wife. 

“That the said schireff— charge tharne to find the 
said souirte— vnder the pane of wanting of the j.ref- 
fett of all sik ward Landis, conjunctfce or lifreutix — 
Acts J a, »\, 1536 (e<L 1814), p. 344. 

con-junc -tfon, * oon-iunc ci on, * con- 
iun-ci-on, s. [Fr. conjonction ; Port, coh- 
jung&o ; It al. conjunzione ; Frov. & I tab co?i- 
junctio, from Lat. coiyuncfus.) [CoNJi'Ncr.] 

I, Ord. Lang. .* The act of conjoining toge- 
ther, the state of being conjoined ; union, 
association, league ; that which conjoins. 

“ We will unite the white roac and the red : 

Smile heaven upon this fair eojo'uncrion, 

That long hath frowu'd upon their enmity I " 

Shake sp. .* Richard III., v. 4. 

II. Technically : 

1. ylsfron. (0/ three heavenly bodies): The state 
of being iu apparent union with each other. 
One distinction is between equatorial and 
ecliptic conjunction. Two heavenly bodies are 
said to be in equatorial conjunction, or, more 
briefly, iu conjunction with respect to a third, 
when they have the same right ascension 
measured on the equator of the third. Simi- 
larly, they are in ecliptic conjunction with 
respect to it when they have the same longi- 
tude measured on the ecliptic of the third. 
Both conjunctions take place during the 
eclipse of tiie sun, though at different moments, 
unless the eclipse be exactly central. Another 
division is into a superior and an inferior con- 
junction. In the case of one of the inferior 
planets (Mercury and Venus) its conjunctions 
with the sun arc the points of nearest ap- 
proach to it, the in f crier conjunction occurring 
when the planet passes between the earth and 
the sun, and the former when it does so behind 
the great luminary. The conjunction of a 
superior planet occurs when it is in the same 
line as the earth, on the same side of Hie sun. 
Planets may also have copjuuctions with each 
other. As Professor Airy points out, the 
periodic times of Jupiter and Saturn being to 
each other in the proportion of 2 to 5, and then- 
axes being moreover different, conjunctions 
between them will successively take place at 
different parts of their orbits. For about 450 
years one planet makes the other move more 
quickly than its normal rate, and then for 
450 more slowlv than it, things reverting to 
what thev were at the beginning after 900 
years. The extreme perturbation will be V 
behind at one time, and 1° before at another, 
that is, 2° in all Ajqxirent conjunction sup- 
poses the spectator on the surface of the 
earth, true conjunction imagines him to be 
looking fruin its centre. 


"... the duration of the month, as marked by the 
revolution of the moon routtd the earth, and its return 
to eoioitiicfion with the sun. . . ."—Lewis : Astron. of 
the Ancients (ed. 1862). ch. i,. J 5. p. 22. 

2. Gram. : A part of speech joining together 
sentences, parts of sentences, mid single 
words; as, “Judah was his suuctuary, and 
Isrnel his dominion “ (Ps. cxiv. 2); "The sea 
saw it, and fled ” (ver. 3) ; “ Still waters, but 
deep." The conjunction does not, like the 
preposition, alter the ease of the noun or pro- 
noun following it; as, lie aiul I. There are 
two classes of conjunctions, coordinating and 
sribordinating conjunctions, the former joining 
coordinate clauses and the latter muting sub- 
ordinating or dependent clauses to the prin- 
cipal clause of a sentence. (Bain: Higher 
Eng. Gram.) 

con-junc'-tion-al, a. [Eng. conjunction ; -al.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of a conjunction. 

con-Juhc'-tion-al-ly, adv. [Eng. conjunc- 
tional ; - ly .] In manner of a conjunction, as a 
conjunction. 

Oon-JuAc-ti'-va, s. [From Lat. conjunctivas 
= connecting, conjunctive.] 

Anat. : A mucous membrane lining the 
inner surface of the eyelids, and constituting 
a pellucid covering on the surface of the eye- 
ball. The former is called the palpebral, and 
the latter the ocular part. In the ocular p;.it 
a sclerotic and a corneal portion may be dis- 
tinguished. The conjunctiva is called also 
the conjunctival membrane. (Qua in.) 

con-junc -ti'-val, a. [Lat. conjunctions) ; 
suff. -alis.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : Conjunctive, joining, con- 
necting. 

2. Anat. : Pertaining to the conjunctiva. 

conjunotival membrane, s. 

Anat. : The same as Conjunctiva (q.v.). 


con-junc'-tive, a. [Fr. conjonctif ; Sp. con- 
juntiv o ; Port, conjunctive, coniwnfivo, all 
from Lat. conjunctivas = connecting, con- 
junctive.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Closely united, connected, 


not apart. 

" she's so conjunctive to my life aud soul, 

That, as the star moveB not but iu his sphere, 
1 could not hut hy her." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 


2. Gram . : Connecting together as a con- 
junction. 

“Though oil conjunctions eoujoin sentences, yet, 
with reaiwet to the sense, some are coftftoutfive, and 
some disjunctives " — Harris ; Hermes, il. 2. 


Conjunctive mood : 

Gram. : The mood following a conjunction. 
It is sometimes called the subjunctive mood, 
but the latter term is more strictly applied 
only when the verb is in a subordinate sentence. 


* con-junc -tive-iy, adv. [Eng. conjunctive ; 

-ly-] 

1. In conjunction; together. 

2. Inclusively. 


* con-juno'-tive-ness, s. [Eug. conjunc- 
tive ; -ness.] The quality of being conjunctive 
or uniting together. 

con-jjunct -ly, adv. [Eng. conjunct ; -ly.] In 
conjunction or union ; conjointly, together, 
not apart. 

^ Conjunctly and severally : 

Scots Law : A phrase used when two or more 
persons are bound to the performance of any 
obligation jointly and severally, so that each 
is responsible for the full performance. 

con- juhe'-t ure, s. [Fr. conjoncture , from 
Lat. conjnnciura — a joining, from conjunct ns, 
pa. par. of con jungo.) 

* I. Literally : 

1. The act of joining or uniting together. 

2. A mode of uniou or connexion. 

" He la quick to perceive the luotionsof articulation, 
and conjunctures of letters in words. H<?Uier : Ele- 
ments uf Speech. 

3. A union by marriage. 

4. A meeting. 

“Send us iu good thue a Joyful ewyuncfure."— 
Howel Letters, p. 31. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A combi nation. 

M I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture of 
affaire thou in the business of that eaxL"— King Charles. 

2. A combination of circumstances ; a criti-al 
moment. 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf. work. who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, oe — e. ey — a. qu — Uw. 
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"A conjuncture »lngu|nrly auspicious, ..,** — 
Macaulay ■ ffitt. Eng., eh. xt. 

‘ 3- A correspondence, agreement, or con- 
sistency. 

"I wan willing to grrnit to presbytery what with 
reason it caji pr*-toinl to, In a conjuncture with opia- 
te i mcy . ‘'—King Cha rtet. 

Cmbb thus discriminates between con- 
juncture and crisis: “ Until these terms are 
employed to express a period of time marked 
by the state of affairs. A conjuncture is a 
joining or combination of corresponding cir- 
cumstances tending towards the same end ; a 
crisis is the high-wrought state of any affair 
which immediately precedes a change : a con- 
juncture may he favourable, a crisis alarming. 
An able statesman seizea the conjuncture 
which promises to suit his purpose, for the 
introduction of a favourite measure: the 
abilities, firmness, and perseverance of Alfred 
the Great, at one important crisis of his reign, 
saved England from destruction/' (Ora6i> .* 
Eng. Synon.) 

* con ju ra tion, * con Jur a ci oun, 

1 Fr. & fc>p. conjuration ; Port, conjuracao ; ltal. 
coni/ii/rnrione, from Lat, covjurntio, from cmi- 
jnro — to swear together, to conspire : con = 
cum = with, together, and jura = to swear.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

f 1. A conspiracy, a plot. 

"Cons<mtyng of a coniuracioun makeil ngolns hym " 
Chaucer: lio-thiut, p. 19. 

2. The act of conjuring or invoking super- 
natural aid ; the use of magic arts ; incanta- 
tion. 

" . . . what drug*, what chnrms, 
What coryurartou and what mighty magic, . . . 

I won hit daughter." Shnkejtp. ; Othello, L 3. 

3. A magic spell or form of words ; a charm. 

"... the belief that the demon by which he wo* 
posiexaed. could retain hi* hold before a form of con* 
juration." — Htrmut : Lifeqf Jr4ut(\»tcd., 1846), vol, li., 
} 02. p. 252. 

4. A solemn adjuration or appeal. 

"Mock not mv netiseles* conjuration, lorda : 

ThU earth shall have a feeling and these stones." 

Shaks*p. : Diehard II., til. 2. 

With upon before the person or thing in- 
voked or appealed to. 

" If ever . . . the prophet Jeremy . . . did so earn- 
estly a»k OckI this question, with a conjuration upon 
his justice, any lug. Lord, thou art Just when 1 argue 
with thee . . Mountagtto : Devout e Euuyct, Treat 
16. 

II. law: Blnckstone makes witchcraft, con- 
juration, enchantment, and sorcery synony- 
mous terms. Sec the IF for the distinction 
drawn between them by Cowel. 

If According to Cowel, the difference be* 
tween conjuration, vdtchcraft , sorcery, and 
enchantment was supposed to be, that a person 
using the first endeavoured by prayers and 
Invocations to compel the devil tn say or do 
vvliat he commanded him, whilst the practice 
of witchcraft dealt with the Evil One or with a 
familiar spirit in n conciliatory manner, offering 
Idnod or other gifts ; the one, in short, tried 
to coerce the foul fiend, while the other coaxed 
him. In sorcery agnin there was a personal 
conference with the demon, whilst in ra- 
chantmrnt there was no more than the use of 
such charms as medicines, or certain words, 
no apparition taking place or being expected. 
I'’or the penalties formerly Inflicted upon 
offenders for these imaginary crimes seo 
apoci&Uy Witcii craft. 

• con jiir a tor, *. (Lat., from eoryuro.] A 
conspirator. 

"Both these William* before rehenwd were rather 
taken of suspicion and l clow Me, bociowo they were 
Hereof blond to the cortinrafnrt, then for any proued 
offence or crime ." — Ornftan : I fen VI/., an. 29. 

con jure', oon' jure, v.t. & i. [Er. conjurer ; 
JSp. conjurar ; ltal. ronpiimire, from Lat. con- 
juro = to swear together, to conspire : con = 
cuin = with, together, and juro = to swear ; 
jus (gen It. juris) = law, right.] 

A. IFif/t the accent on the last syllable : 

L 7Vniistfire : 

1. To plot, to plan, to conspire. 

2. To adjure or beseech earnestly ; to call 
upon or appeal by a sacred name or In a solemn 
form, 

" And I ronjur* thee. Demon elf. 

By Him whom demon* fear. 

To *how u* whence thou art thy«elf, 

And what thy errand here." 

Scott ; The Lady of the texke. Iv. U. 

3. To bind by a solemn oath nr form. 

"[He] In proud rebellion* arm* 

Drew after him the third part of heaven's son*. 

Conjur'd agalnut the lllghewt" 

Milton P. L., 11. m. 


* II. Intransitive : 

1. To conspire, to plot. 

" When those 'gamxt suites and ktiigdumes do conjure, 

\\ lio theu can think* their hedloug rul no to recure t" 
Kj tenter . /'.if., V x. 2 ■. 

2. To make a solemn appeal or adjuration. 

"Then confurt the knyght and on Tryst callus.'* 

A nturt of Arthur, xL 

B. With the accent on the first syllable : 

I. Trunsitive: 

1. Literally: 

(1) To affect by the use of supernatural aid ; 
to enchant, to charm, to exorcise. 

'* See, 

Magic of bounty ! A II these spirit* thy power 
Hath conjured to attend." 

Sink ftp. : Thnon. 1. 1. 

(2) To raise up or produce by magic arts. 

“What black nmglchui ronjum up this fiend, 

To *top devoted charitable deeds?" 

Shnkeip. : lit chard III., L 3. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cause or give rise to anything by any 
art, as though by magic. 

" You conjure from the breast of civil j*eace 
Such bold hostility. " 

Slntknjp l Hen. IV.. Iv. 3 

(2) To bring into existence without any 
reason or grounds. 

(а) With tip. 

" You have conjured up persona that exist nowhere 
else hut on old coma — Additon : Dialogue* on the 
Ctefulneu of ancient Medntt. 

(б) With cut. 

"And In lyke manner of the lenj>era thou camt 
proue nothing : thou enlist ncuer coniureout cunfeseiou 
thence, . . TyndnU : Work a, p IS. 

(d) To effect any tiling by conjuring or tricks. 
II, Intransitive : 

1. To practise charma or enchantments ; to 
make uae of magic or supernatural arts. 

2. To juggle ; to aet a a a conjurer. 

"I’ll conjure you. I'll fortune-toll you."— ShaKctp. : 
Merry Wive* of WintUor, Iv. i 

3. To mnke use of art or artifice ; to use any- 
thing as a charm. 

“Somers and Shrewsbury were of opinion that the 
only way to avert *uch a misfortune was to conjure 
w Itn the name of the most virtuous of nil the martyrs 
of Eng l Ish liberty."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., rh. xxl. 

* con jure, s. [Conjure, r.) Conjuration, 
magic, enchantment. 

“ And gan out of hlr cofer take 
Hym thought au houenly ligure, 

Whlche all by cliarine, ami by coni are 
Was wrought.” Ooteer: C A., bk. v 

con jiir ed, con-jured, pa. par. ora. [Con- 
jcnE, v.] 

A. vis pa, pur. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As atln'ctivf : 

I. With the accent on the second syllable : 

1. Conspired, confederate. 

“They bind themselves w lib the conjured bauds “ 
Surrey: Viryite ; .Enten, bk II. 

2. Appealed to solemnly ; ailjurnl. 

II. H'ifA the accent on the first syllable: 

* 1. Perjured. 

"... the rcalme once had given thalr ontb of lldidi- 
tlo; for, m *o doing, they aould be computliMl, »1* uue 
conjured i>eo|»le. to chu*e aim otlier in hi* place " — 
I‘it*c<ittie . Crott., p. 15<>- 

2. Caused by conjuring or tricks. 

* con-jure -ment, -t. (Eng conjure; -nwnf.] 

1. The act of niljuring or appealing to 
solemnly ; adjuration. 

"I nhould nut bo induced but by your earnest In- 
treaties ami ttorlun* conJumnt'nt*."—Mdtnn : < 1 / Kilu- 
cniitai. 

2. The net of exorcising ; exorcism. 

" The thrydile by« t-c1<-i>ed com'iiremeiir 
Agony* the fonlo thynge." 

.^ftoreAuui, jx <5. 

con ju ror, con Jiir-dr, s. [Eng. con 
jur(e)'; -er . J 

I. With the accent on the second syllable : One 
who adjures nr appeals solemnly. 

II. With the. accent on the first syllable : 

1. One who practises mngie, or siiixTuatural 
nils. 

" Hood Doctor Blnch, you are a conjurer ; 
)-Utahli*h him In hi* true *en*e ogniu." 

Khttketp. ; Comedy q f Error*, Iv. 4. 

2. One who practises conjuring or sleight of 
hand ; a juggler. 

" From the nccuunt the loeer bring*, 

The cotxfrer know* wh.>»tole tin* tliliVK*." 

Prior 

3. A clever fellow 

"Though ant* are very knowing, I don't take them 
to be am.lurer* ; and therefore tliey could not guee* 
that I had put »oim> com in llmt room '— Additon. 


«i Conjurer qf Chalgrave's Fern. [So named 
from the external resemhlaace of the heape of 
protosporea to the fructification of ferns.] 

Bot.: A name given hy Kelhan, in his “ Flora 
of Cambridgeshire,” to a fungal — Puccini* 
anemones. (Berkeley, in Trtus. of Bot.) 

con jur -ing, con -jur-ing, ;>r. jxtr., a., As *. 
[CoNJI UE, V.) 

A. vis pr. jKir. <£■ jmrticip . adj. : 

1. With the accent an the second syllable : Ad- 
juring, appealing solemnly, beseeching. 

H . If'ifA the uccent on the first syllable: 
Making use of magic or supernatural aid ; en- 
chanting, charming 

“ Knob family or tribe baa a wizard or conjuring 
doctor, whom* oriice we could never clearly n*eertAiu/ ! ' 
— D-trvcin: Voyage round the World (ed. 16T01, elk X., 
pp. 214-15. 

B, vis substantive: 

I. With the accent on the second syllable : The 
act of adjuring ; adjuration. 

II. IFif/t the accent on the first syllable : 

1. The use of magic or aupernat oral arts ; 
enchantment. 

“ Geometry they have thought con^io-iriff "—Hohlet ; 
Of Man. pt. t, ch v. 

2, Jugglery; sleight of hand. 

’con-jur i son, con jur y soun, con- 
jour-i-son, s. [O. Fr. conj«r«>un, from 
Lat. con jurat io.] 

1. A conspiracy. 

“There U inaad a *trong coniurytoun."— Wydiff* : 
2 King* xv. 12. 

2. Conjuring, eucliantment, magic. 

“With charm* and with coHjuri*<7n*:'—Ali*au>ider, 

81 . 

con jiir or, • con Jur-our, s. [Eng. con- 
jur(e); -or. ] 

Law: One bound with others by a ccimmou 
oath. 

** And bereuj>on certaiu men, June 5. were commia- 
slonntcil to iiroceed to further examination of the** 
conjnrovrt . . Strype: Mem. V- Mary, 1,655. 

* conn, i\ [Can, Con.] 
conn, s . [Conn, v.] 

Xaut. : The post taken by the person who 
cons* or directs the steering of a vessel. 

“ The quarter- urns ter nt the conn . " 

M. Scott : Cm i*« of the Midge. 

* con-nacb, * con-noch, v.t . [Prob. fiom 
connoch , a. (»pv.).J 

1. To abuse, to destroy iu what way soever. 

" Tlie lads In order tak their seat 
They stech and connoch sae the meat, 

Their teeth mak malr than tongue ha*te * 

Pennecuik : Poem*. U. 6L 

2. To waste. 

" I canna eay 1 bail any cause to wish the body 111, — . 
only he con nurs'd a haullu o' tobacco .” — Journal from 
London, p. 2. 

•j Meat is said to tie connoc/iW, wlien it is 
out of season for being eaten, when it lias 
been too long kept. (Jumiewm.) 

* con nand, s. [Conand, Covenant.] 

“ VVtidyr that King quhllk he lwfor hail maid. 

To Bruce sen sync lie krpit xia conrnimf.'' 

Watt ace, viii (1343). 

con na-ra*' 9 C ce, 3. pi. [Mod. Lat coanarw, 
and feiu. pi. ndj. sufl'. -otw.] 

iJiif. : Counaratls, an order of hypogynous 
exogens, alliance Hutales. They are trees or 
shrubs, sometimes climbing. The leaves nre 
compound, not doited, alternate, cxstipuhite : 
the llmvers in terminal or axillary racemes or 
I«inii*lea, witli bracts; calyx. 5-partite, regu- 
lar, persistent ; petals, ft ; stamens, 10, the five 
opposite to the petals shorter than the others ; 
carpels solitary or several, each with a sepa- 
rate style or stigma ; ovules sessile, collateral, 
ascending. Fruit dehiscent, follicular ; seeds 
erect, in pairs or solitary. Tlu- species are 
tropical and mostly American. Some Oinpha- 
lobiums have an eatable aril and oily seeds. 
0. Iximberti produces tlie zehra-wood of the 
cabinet-makers. Euryconui longifolia, called 
In Malacca Punowur, is said to l>e a valuable 
febrifuge. 

oSn mu* Ads, s. pi. [Mml. I^at. conimrus; 
and Eiig. pi. suff. 

Bot. : The English book-naino for the plant- 
order Coiinuraeea* (q.v ). 

edn nar iis. s. ((»r. <oii-apo? (fconnai'os) = 
an evergreen, thorny tree, like Celastrus. 
This is not the modern botanical Connarus.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of the order Con- 


boil, b^: Xk6ht, JorVl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hln, bonph; go, gom; tbln, this; sin, os; oxpcct, Xcnopbon, oxtst. ph = f. 
-clan, -tlan — ahan. -tion. -sion = shun; -$lon, Hjlon=zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious — shus. -blc, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, doL 
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narace*. It consists of small trees, natives 
some of the East Indies, others of the tropical 
parts of South America. Three have been 
introduced into British greenhouses. 

* c5n-nft3'-9gn5e, s. (Lat. con = cum. = with, 
together. and nuscentia = a beiug born ; nascor 
= to be lioru.l 

1. The production of two or more things at 
the same time ; a being produced or born to- 
gether. 

2, A growing or uniting together. 

M Symphysis denotes a connascence, or growing to- 
gether.’ 4 — Il'Mfwin. 

* con-nas - 9 en- 9 y, s. [Connascence.] The 
name as Connascence (q.v.). 

" Christians have baptized these gemlnoua births 
and double conNiutcrHciet, as cunwuuing in theru a 
distinction of soul. Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

* Con-naS-9ent, a. [Lat. con = cum — with, 
together, ami unseens = being born.] Born or 
produced together nr at the same time. 

c6n' nate* a. [Lat. connatvs = born at the 
same time, connate, innate, from con — toge- 
ther, and n«f = born.] 

t L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Born with another, boro at the 
same birth. (Johnson.) 

2. Fig. : Of the same origin with. 

*’ Many, who deny nil ronmtte notions in the specu- 
lative Intellect, do yet admit them In this."— So ut h. 

IL Botany: 

1. (Of leaves) : Having the bases of two oppo- 
site leaves united together. 



Connate is not the same as perfoliate, the 
latter term implying that the stem runs 
through the base of a single leaf, the lobes of 
which uuita around it. 

2. (O/botanical structures in general) : Having 
parts originally distinct now united together. 

t connate-perfoliate, t connate per 
foliate, A term sometimes used when 
two opposite leaves grow together at the 
base ; but connate is enough to designate this 
peculiarity. 

" /,(<mf«rrnl Cnprifolium . . . leaves deciduous, 
glabrous, obtuse, upper ones connate perfoliate. . . 
—Booker A Aniott : British Flora. 7th ed. (1855), p.193. 

con na'-tlon, s. [Lat. connaffo, from con = 
cum = with, togetlier, and natus— born.] The 
state of being united or connected by birth ; 
natural connection. 

c5n-na'-tive, a. & *. [Bref. con, and native 
(q.v.).] 

A- As adjective : 

**Connative j nctie.” Vicard's Virgil, 1632. 
(Hnlliwell : Contrib. to I.exicog.) 

B. As snbst. : A fellow-eomitrymau. 

"Sltb their conna’iee *tls eonnaturall." 

Sylvester: Tobacco Battered, 40. 

* con-nat -u-ral, a. & a. [Pref. con, and 
natural (q.v*.).] ' 

A. As adjective: 

\. Naturally united ; connected or united 
by birth ; inborn. 

“ Move than heroic ! this to be, nor yet 
Have tense ol one co»»mo»r>«f w ish. nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks." 

U'orrfswortA ; Excursion, bk- vil. 

2. Tartaking of the same nature. 

" but Is there yet uo other way, besides 
Theto vsinful pMarwem. how we may come 
To death, and mix with our comuit ural dust?" 

Milton : P. E.xl 527. 

8. Bom in tho same place ; connected. (See 
example under Con native, B.) 


B. As subst. : That which i9 naturally con- 
nected or of the same nature. 

"... the earth, which is the region and country r.f 
Its consus/uralU."— Bacon : On Learning, by O. Witt*, 
bk. vll.. ch. L 

* cSn-nat-u-ril -l-ty, s. [rref. con, and 
natumlity (q.v.).] The state or quality of 
partaking of the sanies nature; natural con- 
nection or alliance. 

"There Is a connntnraHry and congrolty between 
that knowledge out! those habits, and that future 
estate of the soul."— Ua le. 

* con nat’-u-ral-ize, r.f. [Pref. con, and 
Ymfumftre (q.v.).] To make of, or bring to 
the same nature or character; to adapt or 
accommodate, 

"... yon could connatumlize your midnight revels 
to your temper.'* — Scott : Christ. Life. L 4. 

* con-nat’-u-ralized, pa. par. or a. [Con- 

NATUUALIZE*.] 

* con-nat-u-ral-iz-irig, per. j ar., a., & s. 

[CoNNATURALIzk.] 

A. & B. As pr. jiar. partic^p. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sub>t. : The set or process of making 
of the same nature or character. 

* con-nat'-u-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. «m«af ural ; 
-ly.\ In n manner according to nature ; na- 
turally ; by tlie act of nature. 

"Some common notions seem connufurafti/ engrave u 
In the soul, . . ."—Bale. 

* cdn-nat'-n-ral-ness, s. [Eng. connatural ; 
-n«s.] The .state of being connatural or of 
the same nature or character ; connatural! ty. 

"Such is the connatiirafneiM of our corruptions, 
except we looked for eu account hereafter. "'—Pearson : 
On the Creed. 

f con-na -tiirc, s. [Pref. con, and nature 
(q.v.).] Cowiaturality ; natural union, con- 
nection, or similarity. 

" Con nature was defined as Likeness io kind between 
either two changes In consciousness, or two states of 
consciousness." — Ucrbcrt Spencer: Elements qf Psy- 
chology, § 94. 

* conne, v. [Con, Can, v.] 

con-nect', v.t. & i. [Lat. connecto — to fasten 
or tie together : con — cum — with, together, 
and uedo = to bind, to lie.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Lit. : To join, link, or fasten together ; 
to unite. 

"The corpuscles thnt constitute the quicksilver will 
be so connected to oue another, . . ." — Boyle. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To unite or link together by some bond, 
relation, or association. 

"The natural order of the contiecffn? ideas must 
direct the syllogisms . . — Lockc. 

2. To form into or join in a series ; to link 
together. 

3. To associate with anything as a cause or 
result 

" That there may have been some b istorical ground, 
resting on a faithful official tradition, for connecting 
the name of St-rvius with en arrangement of the 
census, u possible . . ."—Lewis : Cred. Early Homan 
But. 11855). cb. xi.. § 28. vol. i.. p. 50L 

4. To join or unite by marriage (generally 
used in the pa. par.) 

B* Reflex.: To join or associate oneself with 
another, or in any business. 

C. Intrans. : To unite, joia with, or 
cohere ; to have a close relation or association 
with. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between fo 
connect, to combine, and fo unite : “The idea 
of being put together is common to these 
terms, but with different degrees of proximity. 
Con netted is more remote than combincil, and 
this than united. What is connected ami com- 
bined remains distinct, but what is united 
loses all individuality. Things the most dis- 
similar may he connected or combined ; things 
of the same kind only can be united. Tilings 
or persons arc connected more or less remotely 
Ivy some common property or circumstance 
that serves as a tie ; they are combined by a 
species of juncture; they are united by a 
coalition : houses are connected by means of a 
common passage; the srmies of two nations 
sre combined ; two armies of the same nation 
are nuite/i. Trade, marriage, or general inter- 
course, create a connection between indi- 
viduals : co-operation or similarity of ten- 
dency are grounds for combination ; entire 
accordance leads to a union. (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 


con-nec’-ted, pa. par. or a. [Connect.] 

A. As pa. jiur. ; (See the verb). 

B. As atljective : 

L Lit.: United, linked, or fastened together. 

" On wjvnl nicthinks, nml diligently Blow, 

Ihe hrui connected bulwark to grow." 

Goldsmith : The Traveller. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . J oiaed or united by some bond or asso- 
ciation. 

2. United or linked together in a scries ; 
consistent, coherent. 

3. United by marriage. 

4. Concerned or interested in. 

" I caII him ours ; for, bo wsvired, I cannot aepwmt* 
mysvlf frtmi ivuy thing witii which you *re 
— Mclmoth: Cicero, bk. xil , lctt. 11. 

Cra bb th us discri in i nate s be t we en con nected 
and related: “ Connexion marks affinity in an 
indefinite manner ; refufioa in a specific 
manner. A connexion may be either close or 
remote : a relation direct or indirect. What 
is connected lias aome common principle on 
which it depends ; what is related has some 
likeness with tiie object to which it is related. 
it is a part of some whole.” (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

con-ncc -tcd-iy, adv. [Eng. connected; - ly .] 

1 n a connected maauer ; by connection ; con- 
tinuously. 

con-ncc'-ted-ncss, s. [Eag. connected ; 
-ness.] The quality of being connected or 
following in due order. 

con-nec'-tmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Connect, v.] 

A. As pr. par.: (In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb). 

B. As adj. : Serving to connect or link two 
things together. 

. . we hivve no right to expect ... to discover 
directly cornietf in? links between them. . . — 

Bnricin : Origin of Sjwcics (ed. 1859), ch. xiv.. pp. 402-4. 

C. As substantive : The act or j rocess of 
uniting or linking two things together; con- 
nection. 

connccting-linlt, s. A link which has 
a movable section by which it may lie made 
an intermediate connection between two links 
of a brokcu chain. (Knight.) 

connecting rod, s. 

Machinery: 

1. The rod connecting the pi3ton-rod or 
cross-head of a locomotive engine with the 
crank of the driving-' wheel axle. 

2. The coupling-rod which connects driving- 
wheels on the same side of a locomotive. 

3. The rod connecting the cross-head of a 
beam-engine with that end of the working 
beam which playa over tha cylinder. 
(Knight.) 

con-neo-tion, con-neat-ion (nection or 
nexion as nek-shun), s. [Fr. connexion ; 
Ital. connessivne, from Lat. conncxio = a join- 
ing together, from conncrus , pa. par. of con- 
7 iecfo = to jcin or link together.] [Connect.] 

1. The act of uniting, joining, or linking 
together. 

•* So much good method and connection may 
Improve the coiumou and the pluluest thiuga." 

/ti t common : Boruce; A rt qf Poetry, 

2. That which unites, joins, or links two 
things togetlier ; a bond, a union. 

3. The state or condition of being connected 
or united ; kinship, association, ulliauee. 

" Jly heart, which by a secret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join’d In connexion sweet' 
Milton : P. L., x. 

4. A relationship, as the connection of cause 
and effect. 

5. One who is brought into a state of rela- 
tionship by marriage. 

0. Sexual intercourse. 

7. Character, surroundings ; all matters con- 
nected with any person. 

". . . whose name*, faces, connections, and charac- 
tera were perfectly koowu to him . . ."—MacaiUny : 
Hist. Eng., ch xiii. 

8. An intimacy, a friendship, an association. 

"There form connexions, but acquire no friend" 
Cotrpcr : Task. bk. »L 

9. A party or number of persons of tha 
same views or principles. 

" He had loug been at the heAd of a etreng parlia- 
mentary connection." — Mnraxday : But. Eng., cli. iv. 

10. A religions body. 

11. A number of customers or clients; a 
business. 


fate, Hit, fare, amidst, what, fait, father; we, wet, here, carnet her, there; pine, pit, sire, slt, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mnto, cub, cure, unite, cur, rulo, full; try, Syrian, se, co = 6» ey=a. qn = kw. 
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% In this connection : In connection with ' 
this subject, (/iraerican.) (Webster.) 

It I**<ir the ditterenee between connexion and 
intercourse, sec Intercourse. 

con ncct-l-vol, a. (Eng. connect iiie) ; -a*.] 

Hot. : Of or |>ertaimiig to the connective. 

©on ncc’-tive, a. A s. (Eng. connect , and 
sutf. -ire ; Fr. connect?/ (m ), counccffre (f.).j 

A. As adj.: Having or involving a connec- 
tion with ; eonnexive. 

Tli ere «ro time* when preijoxlliom totally lo*« 
their amnectlce n»lur«, converted into ndverbe, 

— Unrri*: Hern***, II. 3. 

B. .1* JtiMa ntive : 

I. Ord. 1/inQ Any thing producing or 
characterized by connection. 

II. Technically : 

1. Hot. : The part or body intervening be-, 
tween the two IuIhjs of an anther, and holding 
them together. It is analogous to the midrib 
of n leaf. It is usually continuous with the 
tilameiit, and terminates exactly at the apex 
of the anther ; hut in some plants, like the 
« •ompositie, it is articulated with its apex ; in 
nthei-s it is lengthened fur beyond it in a 
crest, horn, or cup-shai*cd body; and yet in 
others it falls so far short os to make the 
anther look bifid. 

t 2. Grnn . : Any part of speech connecting 
words or sentences. The preposition and the 
conjunction full under the definition. 

’• Connrctieet. According a* they cnnuecl either »eu- 
tenee* or word*, are ci»Ue<l by the different names of 
it>n]uuctlori* or preposition*. — Utnrit : Neeme*, II. 2. 

connective tissue, a. 

1. : A substance consisting of two 
kinds of fibres, more or less amorphous 
matter, and peculiar corpuscles. By means 
of its fibres it connects different parts of the 
body together, besides covering, investing, 
and supporting different organs. The cor- 
puscles s»*em designed to aid in the nutrition 
and repair of tissues. It is divided into the 
areolar, the fibrous, ond the elastic tissues 
(qv.). (Quain.) 

2. Chan. : A substance chemically allied to 
cartilage, which occurs os areolar connective 
tissue, and as compact fencing the basis of 
tendons, ligaments, Ac. Boiled with water it 
yields a solution of gelatine. In concentrated 
aeelic acid it swells up nnd becomes trail s- 
paieiit, but does not dissolve till water is 
added and heat applied. By dilute acetic 
avid it is rendered transparent, and thus the 
other structures are rendered more visible. 

* con nec' tlve-ly, adv. (Eng. connecfire ; 
.ty.l By connection ; in conjunction or union ; 
conjointly ; connectedly. 

con ncc' tor, s. (Lat.) 

I. Ord. Ding. : I la who or that which con- 
nects or links together. 

1L Technically: 

1. Xat. Phil. : A flexible tube used for con- 
necting or joining together the ends of glass 
tabes in pneumatic experiments. 

2. Elect. : A name for a device for holding 
two ports of a conductor, as the two wires for 
instance, in intimate contact. It is generally 
called a binding-screw or a clamp, 

. 3. Hail. Eng.: A ear-coupling. 

con' nol llto, *. (Named after Mr. Connel, 
who analysed It in 1847. 1 
Min , : A translucent mineral, with act- 
cnlar or hexagonal prismatic crystals. Its 
lustre is vitreous, its colour tine blue. It is 
c onsidered to be n compound of u sulphate 
ond a chloride of copper, (Dana.) 

c<$n nc-mon. v (Etym. doubtful.] Tho fruit 
ol ‘ iicumt* Conotnon, cultivated everywhere in 
Japan. (Trra* 0 / Hot.) 

* con ncr, v.f. (O. Fr. conroyrr = to curry J 
To curry, to dress. 

•• I’hav wot Ice lh® lelher l)of«m» It M wrll eonnertd, 
n ^rml hinder And »k/Uil» of tiio Kluge* lleife*. — 

t con nor, «, (Eng. con; -er.) One who cona 
or studies at anything. 

* con nfix', t’.f. (Eat, conn«nrt. pa. par. of 
run neefo. ) | Connect.) To connect or link 
together, to join. 

" Tho*® hlrd« who r\r* tAiight wane wont* or *en- 
tence*. cnutiot mnnea their wnfib or »*nte»c®i In co- 
herent'® . . ttnle- Origin of JZ-tnAfivf. 


* con nex, a. A ». lLat. con nexus, pa. par. of 
com necto.) 

A* As adj. : Connected, joined, linked. 

"For a* It U An aphorism mwl true. *0 i* It Also 
very closely connex with pl«ty And ndlglou . . — 

J /or* ; Phvotophick Cnhbalu. App. c. S. 

B. As subst. : A connection, an associate, a 
confederate. 

•\ . . mil Lhelr 1 11 cldc liter cyrcutnsUuncv*, dcjxm- 
dcnUtz and tbAt touclirn hyui Ainl hy» p* r 

moue." — Hall : Urn. I*/., an. \ 

‘ COD noxed , O. (Eng. Conner; -ed.J Con- 
nected, coherent, consistent. 

* con nex mg, * con-nex'-yng. pr. par., 
u., A s. ICOSNEX, r.J 

A, A B. As pr. par. it jxxrtidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As aibst. : The act of connecting or link- 
ing together ; connection. 

. . the rnunexynj & loyn*:roK th«> 0110 to tho 
other . . Hall ; Urn. I’., mu. S. 

con-nex-ion (ncxlon as n£k-shun), s. 

(CONNECTION.) 

* Con-nox’-lVO, a. (Eng. connex; -ive.) Having 
the j lower or quality of connecting ; conjunc- 
tive. 

■ con nlc-ta’-tion,*. lUit. co»-cim=wHh, 
together, and nicfo = to wink.) The act of 
winking, a wink. 

con’-nlng, a. & s. (Cunnino.) 

con’ nmg, pr. j*tr a., A s (Con, w.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <t ynrticip. adj. : 
(See the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of directing the helms- 
man in steering u vessel, 


90 arched as to meet al>ove. Many petals ara 
cuunivent. 

2. Anat. : Applied to the folds of the lining 
membrane ol canals, which serve to retard, 
without obstructing, tha passage of the con- 
tents of auch canals. 


con ni’ ver, s. (Eog. eoaoii<0. *^r-l One 
who connive* or winks ut anything, 

**. . . cot>iK-nt#*rm ; comiueiidrrs ; coimfr<rr*; eon- 
orAlm ; not liindercrm; wich of lhe*< will be found 
guilty before Ood * tribunal/ -VunRt* : Mr* Xt*i nn- 
ik KiS. 

con ni ving, pr. par., o., A s. (Cokkive, t’.l 

A. A. B. As pr. par. <f parficip. adj. : (feee 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of overlooking or 
winking at nny fault or crime ; connivance. 


• con nix a tion, s. (Ixit con = etrn = 
with, together ; rrir = snow.) A swallowing 
tip in or covering with a now. 

“ 1 tboegbt lA*t n)gbt wma the gentrml exmnUcafian.’ 
— Walfjot * : Letter t. il *3T. 

con noch, s. (Gael, connach — murrain.) A 

disease. 

•• The coch and the connoch, the eollck Aud the cAld.' 
—Poltp. Watt't Coll., lii. IS. 


con nols scur', •. (Fr., from connnitre - to 
know; l>at. co^hosco.) One well skilled in any 
art ; anadcjit, 0 judge, a critic of the fine arts ; 
a skilful or clever person. 

. tho mbeep Are placed on • t«ble And Are itudled 
like a picture by a co/m»aifur.“- Xiaricin • Origin of 
Specie* led. 1W9). clu L, 1>. SI. 


con-nois-scGr skip, s. (Eng. con noissevr; 
ship.) Tlie iH>sition or skill of a connoisseur , 
critical judgment. 


How W ell him cemv>t«eur»Mp under* tAnda 
The grmceful bend, and tbe voluptuou* mwelh" 

iiyrvn : ChiLle Uarold. Iv. &L 


conning tower, *. 

Anri/ ; A heavily-aroiorcd compartment In 
the military ma*t or elsewhere un u Uiilleshlp 
or cruiser, fmoi which the comuianding officer 
makes ot»servntioo through peep holes. 

con niv' an 9 C, s. (Eng. connive); 

I, Ordinary lAxnguage : 

1. Lit. : The act of winking ; a wink. 

2. Fig.: Voluntary or intentional neglect or 
omission to see any fault ; passive co-opera- 
tion, especially in a crime. 

II Ixtio: Consent, express or tacit, on the 
pnrt of a husband io the adultery of a wife, or 
of a wife in that of her husband. When this 
is proved, the person thus conniving is not 
entitled to obtain tho dissolution of the mar- 


con Dive’, v. i. A t (Fr. con nicer — to wink 
at, to tolerate, from Lat. connireo = (1) to 
wink, (2) to connive.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* I. Lit. : To wink. 


"This artt»t is to tench them bow to nod Judiciously, 
to conn fra with either eye. - — Spectator. 

XI. Figuratively : 

I. Voluntarily lo omit or neglect to sea or 
prevent any wrong or fault ; tacit approval or 
consent. 

e. . . tho one violate*. And tbe oilier comOi'eA"— 
Decay of PL-ty. 

(1) Followed by nf. 

“To eomiim n( some mcnmlalon* rwcunlAry tra 
tlulis Atiirli t*Hik l»laru UtweUi 1*1* luflPtcr IWMI tM 
Court of VeiwiHw/ — \I<\rauhiy : Mat. ch. vL 

• (2) Followed by o«. 

“ Prny you ro»i»ifrs on my weak temleme**." 

Ji t.unwjt r Th< rirtnre. HI. 0. 

• 2. To tamper, to meddle, to Interfcro 
(Followe<I by irith.) 

*• Vor wsrt* they ever liitpndinl L* 1*» eonuieed wlth\a 
tb«* «yllAl>ls .*'— Placket l ife if n iffhiou. t. III. 

• B. Tma*. : To connive at. to overlook. 

•• OlvorcAs w«wr not eo»mlrrd only, but with tfyo 
oi’t'U idlowwL"— Jfi/tvii. 


** con ni vcn 9 C, * con - ni - von 9 ^, s. 

(tJONMVAMCk*) 


con ni vent, n. (Lnt. connirens, pr. j»ar. of 
con ruiTO.) 

*1. Ord. Ijnng.: Conniving, overlooking; 
voluntarily or designedly inattentive. 

•• Hu IOod'»l IrifAl luiticv mnnot bo *o lU-klr and so 
varlnlde. somethuo* liko a ds» ourlug Art-, aiu! by and 
by coniiiwiil hi thr ciubi*r*. . . UtlVn* Doctrsne. 
*e. if IHrorce. bk. 11 , ch. Iv. 

II. Techniiuily: 

1. Hot. : Converging : hnvlng n gradually In- 
wfinl Inclination; haring the joints turned in, 


con -nor, s. (Etym. doubtful.) A tisb, CYewi- 
^o^ros vutlops. it is called also the Gilt head 
ami the Golden Maid. It is found in the 
British seas. [Crenilabrus.) 

con'-nd-tato, v.t. (Lat. con - together, and 
notatus, ]>r. i»ar. of note = to mark, to dis- 
tinguish by a murk ; nofa = a ninrk.) To note 
along with an> thing else ; to desigoate some- 
thing besides itself. 

“Owl’s foreseeing doth not Include or connotnt* pro- 
detenniuilig. any more t him I decree with my mUd- 
lect."— UitmmonU. 

con nd^ ta-ted, pa. par. A a. (Connotate.) 
con -nd^ta-ting, pr. par. A a. [Connotate.] 


con-nd-ta’-tlon, ’ con-no ta' cl on, a. 

ll^it. con = togetber, and no/afio a mark- 
ing, a noting, from noto = to note, to mark.) 
The oct of noting one thing together with 
something else; Implication of something 
besides itself. 


edn no -ta tlve, a (Eng. connotate); -»**■) 
Logic (Of terms) : Denoting u subject aud 
implying an attribute. (John $. Mill.) 

•j By a subject, In the foregoing definition, 
is to be understood anything which possesses 
attributes. White, long, aud virtuous nra 
conuotutive. Thus white has for its subject 
things, and implies that they have the sttri 
Bute whiteness. But John is not eonnotative 
It refers to a subject only, without mentior 
of attributes. Nor is whiteness eonnotative 
it relates to nn attribute only. It is op]K)scd 
to eonnotativo, nnd sometimes but Improperly 
called abstract. A nnn-eonnotative term is 
one which signifies a subject only or on attri- 
bute only. John ami whiteness (already men- 
tioned) ore non-connotative. CounoUtiva 
names have also been called Denominativh 
( q.v.). (J. S. Mill: Logic (2nd ed.), bk. 1., 
ch. ii., $ &.] 


con noto’, tU. A i. [ljit. con = together, and 
nut o = to watch, to distinguish by means of a 
mark.) 


A. 7 ’rouaifiif : 

1 1. Oi\l. Lang. : To note along with aonic 
thing else ; to imply, to betoken. 

“Gw*]. Ill ll*v K eUi *r»l uotloil of It, winm«»lw * 
crrtain wilUblcuca* ol U to »omo other thin*."— *.<u*Jk 


2. Logic: To note a subject directly oml an 
attribute indirectly. 

“Th« ivAtne tberefur* U *aM to *l|nlfy tho mjWocJt 
directly, tb® Attribute Indirectly : 11 deuote® tlw ••»!> 
Jrct*. Aiul liii|d(c«, nr Involve*, ur Iiiillcnl«. or aj* >»• 
•Iia)I »y henceforth roim te* the Attribute*. —J»\n a. 
Mill : l.i-fi.- f.Mid ed. ». bk t., eh. II., t *- 
B. hit runs. : To have a meaning in con- 
nertion with another word 


boil pdilt. jd^I; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist. -Ing. 
-clan, ~tian = shim, -tion, -slon = shun : -*ion. -sion = zhiin. -tious, -slcus, -clous = shus. -blc. - b<?l. d?L 
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con-no -ted, pa . par. A a. (Connote.) 

con-no'-ting, pr. par. A a. [Connote.] 

con-nn'-bi -al, a. [Lat. connubialis =■ of or 
relating to marriage ; connubttm = marriage.] 
Of or relating to matrimony ; nuptial, matri- 
monial. 

•• Alone Ulysses drew the vital air ; 

And I alone the bed conrmfriaf grac'd." 

I’ opr Uomef* Odyuey, bk. xvi., L 126-7. 

t con -nu-bi-dl s. [Formed as if from 

a Lat connnbialitas, from eonnubialis — per- 
taining to matrimony, connubial.] 

1. Actions or words such as might pass be- 
tween married people. 

"With a view of stopping tome comiu&ioJifiej which 
had begun to i>a*s between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie 1 — 
[ticken * : .Vfc holat Sickleby, ch. xi. 

2. Matrimony. 

" 1 think he’s the wictiui of connubiality."— Hickem : 
Pickwick, ch *x. 

con nu bl-al l y, udv. [Eng. connubial; 
-ly.] In a connubial manner ; after the manner 
of married people. 

t con nu mer-ate, v.t, [Lat. connnmcro = 
to number with, to reckon among : con = to- 
gether, and n«m«ro = to number; vnmerus = 
a number.) To number or reckon along with 
anything else. (Cudworth.) 

con num er a'-tion, $. [Pref. con /and 
mniterafton (q.v.).] A counting together. 

"How could he otherwise have missed the oppor- 
tunity of insisting upon the connumerationot the three 
persons, . . /’or*»n to Traru, p. 225. 

con nu-san£e, s. [O. Fr. conitoisance; Fr. 
connaissance.] Cognisance, knowledge. 

con-nu-^ant, a. [Fr. connaissant, pr. par. 
of connaitre — to know.] Cognisant, having 
knowledge. 

" II conmuant of the blockade.” — Brottme (in 
Webster). 

con-nn-sor, s. [Cognizor.] 

con-nu-tri’ tious, n. [Pref. con, and ntifrf- 
tious (q.v.).] Nourishing together ; jointly 
nourishing or nutritious. 

con~ny, a. (Canny.) 

* con-ny, s. (Cony.) 

oo-no-car ^di iim, 5 . [Gr. kwco? (konos) — 
a cone, and KapSla (lead'd ia) = the heart.) 

Paleront. : A genus of molluscs, family Car- 
diidae. The shell is trigonal, conical, and 
gaping. Thirty species are known in North 
America and Europe. They range from the 
Upper Silurian to the Carboniferous period. 

co no-carp, s. [Gr. ncwro? (Konos) = a cone, 
and Kaprrbs (larpos) = fruit.) 

Hot. : A fruit in which the seeds are arranged 
around a conical axis. Example, the straw- 
berry. 

cd-no-car'-pous, a. [Eng. co nocarp; -ous.) 

Bot. : Bearing conocarps, 

co-no-car -pus, s. [Gr. kwo* (konos) - a 
cone, and «apjr 6 ? ( karpos ) = fruit.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Combretaceae. 
The bark of Conocarpus raoemosa is used at 
Rio Janeiro for tanning. Some species of the 
genus furnish excellent timber. 

co-no-^e-pliiil-i -tes, s. [Gr. kojcos (fconos) 
= a cone, «e 0 aAi 7 ( kephale ) = head, and auff. 
-ites (q.v.).] 

Pala?ont. : The typical genus of the Cono- 
cephalitidie (q.v.). 

cd-no-9eph a lit i-dse, * co-no-^e- 
phal’-i-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. conocephalites t 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -irfep.) 

Zook : A family of Trilobites. The glabella 
is narrow in front, the tail moderately deve- 
loped, the thoracic rings fewer than in the 
Paradoxidae, to which they are closely akin. 

co'-nd-donts, s. pi. [Gr. woco* (konos) = a 
cone, and oSovs (odotts), geuit. ofiorros (odoufos) 
= a tooth.) 

Pataeont . ; Certain minute bodies which, 
broadly speaking, seem like conical teeth, but 
vary much in form. They were first dis- 
covered by Pander in the Silurian and De- 
vonian rocks of Russia. They have since 
been found in the Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 


boniferous rocks of Britain and of North 
America, if not even as high as the Upper 
Trias. Pander, and more recently Prof. New- 
berry, cousider them the teeth of fishes, the 
latter gentleman believing them to have be- 
longed to cyclnstomatous fishes like our 
modern lampreys and hag- fishes. Prof. Owen 
considered them akiu to the spines, booklets, 
or denticles of naked molluscs and annelids, 
and other views have been expressed. (Eichol- 
son.) 

cd-no-hor -i-a, s. [Gr. Kamo? (konos) = a 
cone, and opoq\horos ) = boundary, limit.) 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Violaceie. 
The leaves of Conohoria Lobolobo are used in 
Brazil for spinach. When boiled it is mucila- 
ginous. 

co noid, 5. A o. [Gr. «o»v 09 (konos) = a cone, 
and <t 6 os (eidos) = shape.) 

A* As substa ntive : 

Geom. : A solid, the surface of which ia 
traced out by the revolution of a conic section 
about its axia. If the revolving body he a 
parahola, the resulting conoid is a parabolic 
conoid or paraboloid.; if an ellipse, it is an 
elliptic conoid or spheroid ; and if a hyper- 
bola, it ia a hyperbolic conoid or hyper- 
boloid. 

B. As adj. : Resembling a cone. 

" The tympanum Is not capable of tension as a 
drum: there remains another way, by drawing it to 
the centre into a conoid form ."—Bolder : Element* of 
Speech. 

H Conoid ligament : 

Anat. : A ligament constituting part of the 
coneavo-clavieular one of the shoulder- bone. 

oo-noi -dad, a. [Eng. conoid ; -ah] 

Bot. t tfc. : Resembling a cone, but not one 
truly. Example, the calyx of Silene conoidea. 

"The thorax is a cvnoidal cavity, slightly flattened 
on its anterior aspect." — Todd A Bowman ; Physiol. 
Anat.. vol. i.. ch. vi.. p. 142. 

* co-noi’-dic, * co-ndi -dic-al, a. [Eng. 

conoid; -ic, -ical.] The same as Conoidal 
( q.v.). 

* co-nom in ee', s. [Pref. co — con , and 
nominee (q.v.).] A joint nominee. 

"They, therefore, looked about to find a co-nominee 
In the most utterly disreputable person who was duly 
qualified.'*— Sketches from Cambridge, p. 184. ( 1865 .) 

Cd-non-ites, s. pk [Named after Conoo, 
Bishop of Tarsus in the sixth century.) 

Ch. Hist. : A sect of Tritheists founded by 
the Couon mentioned in the etymology. The 
Tritheists were divided into Philoponites and 
Cononites, who differed in some matters re- 
garding the resurrection of the body, the 
Cononites maintaining that the matter only, 
and not the form of the body, was corruptible, 
and to be resuscitated, while the Philoponites 
thought both would be ao. [Philoponites.] 
(Mosheim: Ch. Hist., cent, vi., pt. ii., ch. v., 
§ 10 .) 

OO-nop’-i-dse, s. pk [Gr. K<ora»lr (konops) = a 
gnat or mosquito, and Lat. fein. pi. a((j. sufl'. 
•idoe.) 

Entom. : A family of Diptera with a distinct 
proboscis, the last joints of the antennpe 
forming a short style ; the wings perfect, with 
t lie cubital vein simple, the halteres un- 
covered. Type, Conops (q.v.). 

CO' nops, s. [Gr. (konops) = a gnat or 

mosquito. This is not the modem genus 
Conops.) 

Entom.: The typical genus of the family 
Conopidse (q.v.). They have oblong, promi- 
nent eyes, a long, stiff* proboscis, geniculate 
at the base, and arched above, the abdomen 
rather long and arched. The species frequent 
flowers, the lsrvae being parasitic on the 
humble-bee. The species are found in 
England, the Europeau continent, Australia, 
Ac. 

co-no sper'-mi-dse, s. pk [Mod. Lat. co- 
nospermium, and fein. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Protea ceae, sub-order Nuta- 
mentacese. 

co-no sper mum, s. [Gr. xturov (W«os) =■ a 
cone, and o-Trcpga (speinna) — seed.) 

Bot. : A genua of proteaceons plants, the 
typical one of the tribe Conospermidfe, with a 
four-cleft calyx, four stamens, a filiform style, 
and a free, oblique stigma. The fruit is a 
nut with a single silky seed. About forty [ 


species are konwn, nearly all from the tem- 
perate parts of Australia. 

co no-sty -lc-ae, s. pi. [From Mod. Lat 
conostyles (q.v ), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -ro-.] 
Bot. : A trihe of Ilaunodoraceae, having & 
long, woolly perianth. 

oo no sty -lis, s. [Gr. kUpos (konos) = a cone, 
and <rrvAo? (stulos) = a pillar, a style.) 

Bot. : A genus of Haemodoraeeae, the typical 
one of the tribe Conostyleaj (q.v.). They are 
from Australia. 

con ov-ul-us, s. [Mod. Lat., formed from 
Lat. couiis = a cone, and Mod. Lat. ovulum , 
diinin. of Lat. ovum = an egg.) 

Zool. : A genus of molluscs, family Auricu- 
lidie. The shell is obtusely cone-shaped, 
smooth, with a short flat-whorled spire, a long 
narrow aperture, the lip denticulated within. 
They exist in salt marshes on the ses-slmrc. 
Some are British. There are fossil species also 
in the Eocene. (S. P. Woodward.) 

* con-quacc, * con quese, .<?. [Conqu ace, a.) 

1. Conquest. 

" Fra tvm# that be had eemblyt bis barnaffc, 

And herd tell weyle Scotland etude iu sic cace. 
lie tbocht till bym to mak it plain couguace." 

Wallace, L 60. (.i/.s*,) 

2. Acquisition by purchase, as 0]iposed to 
inheritance. 

" The conquest of any frie man, . . Quon. Attach.. 
c. 97. 

* con-quace, * con-ques, * con quess, 

v.t. [Fr. conquis, pa. par. of cougu^rir = to 
conquer.] [Conquest.] 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. To conquer, to acquire by conquest. 

" To Bruce seu syne he keplt im connand ; 

He said, be wald nocht go and cmu/uct* l&nd 
Till othir men : and thue the case befeL" 

Wallace, viii. 1.S43. 

2. To acquire, to procure, to gain in auy 
way, to win. 

"And he yone vther Oniotua Metellus 
Full grete honour salt conuues vnto ua." 

Doug. : Virgil, 195, 46. 

1L Scots Law : To purchase with money or 
by means of one’s own industry. 

" The husband may not augment hia wife's dow&rie, 
with lando conqiteued be him after the marriage."— 
Reg. Maj. Index. 

* con-quad -rate, v.t. [Pref. con, and quod- 
ruf€(q.v.).] To bring into a square. (A^A.) 

* con-quas sate, v.t. [Lat. congwassatus, 
I»a. pnr. of conqnasso = to shake often or 
severely : con = together, and quasso = to 
shake repeatedly or violently ; gauss us = 
shaken ; quatio = to shake.) To shake, to 
agitate. 

" Vomits do violently conquaunte the lungs.” 

Harvey. 

* con-quas'-sa-ted, pa. par. A a. [Conquas- 

SATE.l 

* cfin-qu^s’-sa-ting, pr. par. A a. [Con- 

QUASSATE.) 

* Con-qu&s sa-tion, s. [Lat. conquassat io.] 
The act of shaking or agitating ; the state of 
beiug shaken or agitated. 

con'-quer (quer as ker), * con-quere, 
* con-quer-y, * cun-cwear 1, • con- 

qu re, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. conquerre t cunquetre 
= to conquer ; Fr. conqu&rir ; Sp. conquerir ; 
Ital. conquidere ; Lat. congturo = (l) to seek, 
to search for, (2) to conquer, to vanquish, 
to overcome ; con = cum = with, together, 
aDd queero — to seek.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To win or gain by conquest ; to obtain 
possession of or authority over by superior 
strength. 

" He ccmguered al the reyne of Femynye." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 868 . 

• 2. To acquire or gain in any way, to win, 
to earo. 

" Every gode cristeue uuui . . . echolde peynen him 
with All hie strengths for tt> conquere oore righto heri- 
tage"— Maunderille, p. X 

3. To take possession of or gain bv art or 
otherwise. 

" By degrees the virtues and charms of Mary con- 
quered the first place in her husband's affection, 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

4. To vaoquish, to overcome by superior 
might 

"The conrruired Greate Alexander the Media k 
begruie y* third mooarchie, . . ."—Joye: Expmicinn 
of Daniel, Argument. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = c; ey=-a, qu = kw. 
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fi. To aubdue, to overcome, to surmount. 

" Twiu» fit. 

Who conquer’d nature, ihould preside o'er wit” 
pope : Eu. on Criticism, 652. 

* 6. To succeed in anything, to manage, to 
attain to. 

*• II thou with quAytitys© conquerc hit, I quyte the 
thy mede." „ , 

E. Eng. AH it. Poems; Cl linnets, 1,632. 

■• Loue aaketh pees mid euer shall : 

And who that flgliteth most withall, 

Shall teat conquvre of bis einprUe.’ 

dower ; (Vrt. bk. III. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To 1 hj \ictoriona, to overcome, to gain 
the victory. 

•• Each o'er lie rival’s ground extending. 

Alternate conquering, shifting, hlcndlng. 

Scott: Marmion . vl. 6. 

* 2. To attain, to succeed. 

^ Crabb thus discriminates between t<» con- 
quer, to vanquish, to subdue, to overcome, fliul 
to surmount : u Persona or things are conquered 
or subdual; persona only are vanquished. An 
enemy or a country is cankered ; a foe is mil* 
quish&l ; people aro suhdued . . . one may 
be vanquished in a aingle battle ; one is siib- 
dued only by the most violent and persevering 
measures. William the First conquered Eng- 
land by vanquishing his rival Harold ; after 
which he completely subdued the English. 
FoGiquis/i is used only in the proper s» nse ; 
conquer and subdue are likewise employed 
figuratively, in which sense they are analogous 
to overcome and surmount. That is conquered 
ami subdued which is in the mind ; that is 
overcome and surmounted which is either in- 
ternal or external. We contpirr and overcome 
what makes no great resistance ; we subdue 
and jurmounf what is violent and strong in 
its opposition ; dislikes, attachments, and feel- 
ings in general, either for or against, arc con- 
qvered ; unruly and tumultuous passions arc 
to be subdued ; a man conquers himself; he 
subdues his spirit." (Crabb : Eng, Synon.) 

t oon quer a We (quer as kcr), «. [Eng. 

coyi <1 urv ; •<!&?€. 1 ov liable to bo con- 

quered, overcome, or subdued. 

**con' quer-a ble ness (quer as kcr), s. 

[Eng. amqveruble ; -ness.] The quality or 
atate of being conquerable or capable of being 
overcome. 

c<Sn quered (quered as kerd), pa. par. 

ora. [Conquer.) 

’’con quer -ess, * con-quer-essc (quer 
as ker), s. [Eng. conquer; -css.] A female 
conqueror. 


c6ix quer-lng (quer as kdr), pr. par., a., 

& S . [CONQCF.U.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. .* Tbe act of overcoming, sub- 
duing, or vanquishing. 

t con' quer In g ly (quer as kcr), adv. 
[Eug. con qwri ng ; -ly.] In a conquering or 
overpowering manner ; victoriously. 

*etfn quer-lcsse (quer as kcr), n. [Eng. 

conquer; -less.] Not capable of being con- 
quered ; invincible. 

••Which decuibiK conquerleue illd conquest* lend." 

0. Markham : Sir Ii drinuile, 67. [think**.) 

* c6n'-quer-mont (quer us kcr), s. [Eng. 
conquer ,• -menf.) A compicst, a victory. 

■■ Tho uun* of now-won Cate* lila bonnet lout 
In lieu of tlioir wj kind a emMuennriitf 

Bp. Hall, bk. III., sat 7. 

con - quor dr (quer as kcr), * con - 
quer our, * con quer ur, • von quir- 

cr, J. lO. Fr. conqucreur; Sp. conqticrufor.] 

1. One who gains or acquires anything by 
conquest. 

" a« cu)ivu<rrmir of vrho a co*t ho cayoer w«ti hallo. 

K. Eng Al lit. Poem* ; Cleanness, 1,322. 

2. One who acquires or guina in any war. 

“ For to Ihj a contpuorour of worldrs flood. " 

Uuuw, I. aaa. 

3. One who overcomes or subdues ; a victor, 
a vanquisher. 

•' liicreiMlng commerce ami rovlTlng art w 
He now tho quarrel on the conqueror * part. 

Vote per : On Heroism. 

«[ Tho epithet is especially applied t» Wil- 
liam of Normandy, who conquered England 
in 10M. According to some William is im- 
properly called the Conqueror; for, though 
victorious in battle, ho had to come under an 


engagement to observe the laws of the realm 
before obtaining the crown. But this is not 
uncommon with conquerors. Speaking of 
what we usually call, though somewhat im- 
properly, the right of conquest, Blackstone 
saya that it is “a right allowed by the law of 
nations, if not by that of nature ; but which 
In reason and civil polity can mean nothing 
more than that, in order to put an end to 
hostilities, a compact is either expressly or 
tacitly made between the conqueror and the 
conquered Hint, if they will acknowledge the 
victor for their master, he will treat them for 
the future as subjects and not as enemies.*' 
{lilachstone : Comment., introd., § 4.) 

II Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
queror and victor : 14 A conqueror is always sup- 
posed to add something to his possessions ; a 
victor gains nothing but the superiority : there 
is no conquest where there is not something 
gotten ; there is no victory where there is no 
contest : all conquerors are not victors, nor all 
victors conquerors: those who take possession 
of other men's lands by force of arrnu make a 
conquest; those who excel in any trial of skill 
are the victors.*’ ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

"con quor ous (quer as kcr), «. [Eng. 
conquer ; -ous.] Conquering, victorious. 

" The conquerous horwe unlucklo and unmlndfull of 
Magnums." — Fleming*: Virgil, Ueorgwk III., l». 53. 

* con ques, * con-quess, v.t. [Conquack, r.) 

* con quase, s. [Conquace, s.) 

* con quest, r.t. [O. Fr. conqucsten. ] To 
conquer, to subdue. 

" Nnhugotlcnouvr make* much lojre, 

Nov he tbe kyng hntx conquest . ' 

E. Eng. A Hit. Poems; Cleanness, 1,804. 

con -quest, j. 10. Fr. conquest; Vr.conqufte , 
from Eat. conqvisitim, neut. pa. par. of ccm- 
qatro; Sp. & Hal. conqniste.] 

I. Ordinary iAtnguagc : 

1. The act of conquering, aubduing, or 
acquiring by force. 

2. Tbe act of aubduing, conquering, or sur- 
mounting by meutal strength. 

••The last and hardest conquest of the mind-’* 

Pope : Homer's Odyssey , bk. xliL, l. 354. 

* 3. The act or process of acquiring or gain- 
ing iu any way ; acquisition. 

4. That which ia acquired or gaiued by 
victory or force. 

" Tru he was and wise and kind, 

0 th&lr conquest he toke tbe tend." 

Cursor Mundl, 2,533. 

5. The act of gaining the affections of any 
person. 

Wrinkles, or a small stoop In the shoulders, nay. 
even gray hairs, aro no objection to making new con- 

IV. * Lrf'tt . * No, 11. 

6. A person whose affections are gained. 

IL Technically : 

1. Hist. : The term M the Conquest " is np- 
plied to a revolution in British history follow- 
ing on the defeat of Harold 11 by William, 
Duke of Normandy, in which reduced the 
Saxons for a century aud more to the position 
of a subject and oppressed race, land, power, 
ever> thing having been transferred to tbe 
Normans. [Conqueror.] 

2. Feudal ,C Scots Law : (See extract). 

“What w« call purchase, perquMtlo. the feudists 
called conquest, conqunestns, or cotu/uleitto : both de- 
noting any me* ns of acquiring an estato out of Iho 
common course of luhcrftanco. And tills is still the 
t-ronrr phrase in tho law of Scotland : as It was among 
the Norman Jurists, who styled tho first purchaser 
(that U he who brought the estate into tho family who 
at nn-M-ntowiis It) the I'onqueror or conqurreur. >V hlcli 


* con-quost-or, 

(Eng. auiqiu’vsf ; -or.] 


•con -quest our, s 

A conqueror, a victor. 


con rey, s. [0. Fr. eonret, conroi .) A troop, 
a comj>auy. 

•• Ther formast conrey thcr bakkis togidere ectte 
Tber »ixrrcs poynt ouer poynU’’ 

1 ILde Brunne. p. 804. 

con -sa-crc, v.t. [Fref. cor, and were(q.v.).] 
To consecrate, to dedicate. 

"Ptoutly consacrintr 

Their live* and w»u!e* to Ood, In aufferiiig. 
Sylvester : Itu tiartas ; Triumph of hasth. Hi. 5. 

* con-sa'-cred, a. [Consacre, f.) Conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

" There was a Peach tree growing there atnld 
God Camosh Temple, to him consncred- 

rylverer ihi Bartas ; Maiden $ Blush . 671 

• con-sail, v.t. [Counsel, v.) 


[Lat. consangul- 
The same aa Con- 


at prc'cntowns It) the conqueror or c<ntqurreur. W h ell 
•veins to lie all that was meant by tho apiwl atluu which 
wna given to William the Norman. ’— Ulackstone : Com- 
mentaries, bk. II., cli. xv. 


* con quire, v.t. [Conquer.] 

" con quir-er, s. [Conqi eror.] 

* con qui-sl -tion, s. [l^it. conquUdtio, from 
cnnqutsitus, pa. par. of conqiu'ro.] The act of 
w« kiiig for in order to make a collection ; a 
collecting or buying uj». 

•* I do not me them making mesne* for the procurw- 
nivut uf souiv cunning artillcen, m>r for tb** c«<iwi , i*i 
torn of •••me co«tly marbles, and c-dar*. . . . tin top 
Halt: Elisha HnUttig I A- /non. (A<ifA.i*a.) 

o6n rco' tor, s. [1’rcf. con , and Eng. rector 
(q.v.)- j An associab* rector *, a second master 
of a German gymiinsmm. (S.E.lK) 

“The rraluus conrector . . dr«lroiis to ini^ V c* hU 
gynuiMlum a» much llko a Unlveislly « |*>*sU>h«. — 
Carlyle : Bichter, HI. 17. 


• con-san-gum -c-al, a. 

nalis = of the same blood.) 
sanguineous (tpv.). 

* con s&n -guincd, a. [ 1-at. con — cwni = 

with, together; sanguis (genit. saayuinis) — 
blood ; Eng. suff. -ed.] Related by blood. 

con -sftn- guin’ - e - ous, a. [Eat- consan- 
guineus, from con — cum with, together, 
and snngiiineuj = full of blood, bloody ; san- 
guis (genit. sanguinis) = blood.] Of the same 
blood ; related by birth ; descended from a 
common ancestor ; near of kin. 

*■ Am not I consanguineous t am 1 not of her hlood t" 
—Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, ll. 8. 

cSn-sftn-gmn' I ty, S. [Eat. coning unritas, 
from con — cum = with, togelher, and sanguis 
- blood.] Tbe quality or state of being re- 
lated by blood ; nearness of kin ; descent from 
a common ancestor. 

•• . . . connected by consanguittity or affinity with 
•cveral others, ... — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvllL 
^ Consanguinity is of two kinds, lineal aud 
collateral. Lineal subsists among persons 
who descend in wbut may he called a straight 
line from a common ancestor: thus grand- 

father, father, son, grandson, great grandson 
have lineal consanguinity. Collateral con- 
sanguinity is when there is descent from a 
common ancestor, but not in a direct line : 
as graudfuther, father, his brother, son of the 
first, &c., Ac. 1 1 ere the line is not direct. If 
A. has two sons, each of whom has children, 
these children are related to each Other by 
consanguinity. Consanguinity, which is of 
Latin origin, is nearly the aanie as kindrtd , 
which is Anglo-Saxon. 

con-sar'-gln-ate, v.<. [Lat. conwrctruiftw, 
pa. par. of consarcino, to patch together.) 
To patch, to botch. 

* con-sar-gin-a -tion, 5 . [Eug. consar - 
dilate ) ; -afion.) The act of piecing or patch- 
ing together ; patchwork. 

* con sohaft, * oon seknift, s. [Jamieson 
suggests Klein, kundschap.] Knowledge, inti- 
mation, information. 

•• He mutt aim direct partlc* on *11 quartern of horse- 
men to vet Intelligence, aud conschatft of bit eneiule, 
left uUR*<vres ha mhould be fiir^rUtxL — Monro . 
Kxpcti .* V , I*, \x 9 . 

con-sclenge (so as sh), ■ con-clenoe, 

* con sclcns, * con scyence, • kun- 
sccnce, 5 . [Fr. comvtence ; Lat. am- 
sciVnfia = (1) a joint knowledge, a being privy 
to a witnessing ; or, by nictoimniy, the persons 
who arc privy to anything ; (2) consciousness, 
knowledge, feeling ; (3) the moral sense, con- 
science, from conscims, pr. pur. uf conscio - 
to be conscious (of wrong); conseina = one 
cognisant of: con = together, and scio = to 
know, to understand, to perceive.) 

I. Ordinary Isinguage : 

1. Of mental states or operations : 

( 1 ) Consciousness, knowledge of onr personal 
existence and of the menial state existing 
within na or the outward action being per- 
formed by us at tho time. 

•* Her vlrtuo, will tho conscience of her worth, __ 
That would bo wooed. aud not unsought l«e won. 

Mt! ton . P. /.., hk. v»ll. 

(•>) Inmost thought or feeling, real senti- 
ments. [• (I).l 

•• Uo*t Ihon in comefruo* think.— tell ni«. AJinllle.— 
Tlmt there tie women do abu*o Uiclr l»u*biuicw 
lu iuch frroM kind 7 " Shakesp . : Othello , W A 

(3) Henson, sense, common-souse, under- 
standing. 

• ••Why de*t thou weept Can»t thou the ocmatfeno* 
lack. . . 

To think I »hall lack frl mdoT 

ShtLkeip . . rimon. II. *. 


ph f. 


bon. boy ; poftt. jowl; oat. 90U. oborun. 9 hln. bonph ; go. gem; thin, this; sin a*: cxvoct, * 

tion - ahan. - tion, -8lon = Bh^n ; -tlon, - 9 lon -= zhmx ; -tlous, slous, -clous- skUs. Wo. -dlo, Ac. _ bol, dgL 
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2. Of moral feeling : 

(1) The moral souse. Aa the etymology indi- 
cates, it signifies M knowledge along with"— hut 
whether with a thing, or a j*erson or Being, it is 
difficult to determine. South makes it with a 
thing. He says, in hia sermons : “ Conscience, 
according to the very notation of it, importing 
a double or joint knowledge ; to wit, one of a 
divine law or rule, ami the other of a man's 
own action ; and so is properly the application 
of a general law to a particular instance of 
practice." (SotiM.) It may, however, be along 
with God. Paul uses it in this sense in 
Koto. ix. i. [II. 1.] 

. ft ooiweienes which Indeed too often failed to 
restrain him from doing wrong, hut which never failed 
to punish him.’'— Macaulay : Hist, En g., ch. ix. 

(2) The decisioa or the impulse of conscience, 
morality. 

* (3) A point of conscience, in sense 2 (1). 

"We must make a conscience In keeping the just 
Uws of superioura."— Taylor ; Holy Living. 

^ 0 ) -4 hod conscience: A reproving con- 
science, a conscience which at the moment is 
reproaching one for a fault or crime. 

(2) A good conscience; An approving con- 
science. a conscience which at the moment is 
producing delight in the heart oa account of 
some good deed recently done. 

(3) A seared conscience: A conscience which 
by being habitually disregarded has now lost 
Ita sensitiveness, a3 flesh, when its nerves have 
been destroyed by being cauterised, ceases to 
feel. The phrase is founded on 1 Tim. iv. 2, 
“ • . having their conscience seared with a 
hot iron." 

O) A Under conscience : A conscience which 
la vpry sensitive to moral considerations. It 
is the exact opposite of a seared conscience. 

“ A preliminary question, which perplexed tender 
c*mcL'nc*i,w»i submitted to the Uieltops. Macaulay: 
M*t. Eng., cb. xvii. 

(5) In all conscience : In all reason, in truth, 
really, truly. 

**. . . m»uy of hla travelling experiences were suffi- 
ciently exciting in all conscience."— Time*, Jan, 20, 1877. 
(ti) In conscience : Nearly the aame as in all 
vmstienct, but not quite so strong an expres- 
sion. 

" What you require cannot, inconscience, be deferred 
beyond this time.*— Milton. 

(7) Out of all conscience: Unconscionable, 
unreasonable. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mental Phil. <£ Ethics : The moral sense, 
the iuternal monitor which signifies approval 
when we do well, and inflicts more or less acute 
and lasting pain when we act sinfully. It is 
generally held to be the Vicegerent of God, or, 
as Byron calls it, the Oracle of God, letting us 
know what the Divine judgment oa our con- 
duct is ; but here the difficulty arises, that the 
indications of the conscience are often wrong. 
8aul was conscientious when be took part in 
the cruel martyrdom of Stephen and subse- 
quently persecuted the Christians, but, in 
popular phrase, his conscience was not en- 
lightened. This suggests that conscience is not 
a simple but a complex part of our nature. In 
its decisions there mingles first an operation 
of fallible intellect judging of conduct, then 
follows an emotional part generating the satis- 
faction or the dissatisfaction produced by that 
judgment. In this case the emotional part 
would lie the Vicegerent of God, and unerring, 
an eh mistakes of reasoning as might be com- 
mitted being those of the intellect. Moral 
aensibility may be blunted by neglect of the 
monitions of conscience, till at length it 
scarcely operates, tha state being reached in 
which, to use Scripture phraseology, “ the 
conscience is seared as with a hot iron." 
[I- 2 (1) (3).] 

2. Meek. : A plate resting against tha drill- 
bead and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to be brought upon the drill ; a 
pallette. (Knight.) 

H Courts of Conscience: 

Law : Courts of request established by the 
London Common Council to be used for the 
recovery of small debts. They arose at least 
as early as a.d. 1517 ; they were superseded by 
County Courts, established in 1810 by 9 and 10 
Vlct. c. 95. 

conscience clause, s. 

Law £ Education : A clanse designed to pro- 
tect tha conscience of a child or of the parents 
from being subjected to religious teaching of 
which the latter disapprove. It was first in- 
troduced into the Endowed Schools Act of 
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1800, which had to do with secondary educa- 
tion. With regard to primary or elementary 
education, the State, in aiding denominational 
schools by money either raised by rates or taken 
from the imperial exchequer, both tlm one and 
the other obtained from persons belonging to 
all the denominations in the country or no de- 
nomination at all, considered that when there 
was oue school in a parish for the education uf 
both Church and Dissenting children, the latter 
should be exempted from any religious teach- 
ing tu which their parents objected, as well as 
from attendance at the Established church. 
Iu November, 18(53, accordinglylheCominittes 
of Council on Education extended the con- 
science clause, borrowed from the endowed, to 
elementary schools of the kind described in 
thi3 article. Many of the clergy were much 
opposed to it, but it held its place and was in- 
troduced as aa essential provisiua iuto the 
great Education Act of 1870. 

conscience-money, s. Money forwarded, 
aa a rule anonymously, to the Chancellor 
of tha Exchequer for unpaid income-tax. In 
most cases tha sender intentionally under- 
estimated his income when filling in hia return 
oa the subject, but subsequently repented. It 
amounts to some thousand pounds a year. 

conscience pro ef, a. Proof against the 
monitions and the reproofs of conscience. 

conscience - scrupled, a. Conscien- 
tious. 

*• Conscience-scrupled or spiced. Scrupulus"—Huloet. 

conscience-smitten, a. Smitten by 
conscience on account of some misdeed. 

con'-scien9ed (sc as sh), a. in condos. 
[Conscience.] Having a conscience of the 
kind indicated by the word prefixed to it. 
’‘Though eofUcnnjeieiiced meu can be content to 
say it was for his country, he did it to ple.ue hia 
mother. "Shaketp. : CortoLinus, i. 1. 

con -scienfe less (sc aa sh), a. [Eng. 

conscience, and snff. dess ) Without con- 
science, disregarding the moral law, or the 
dictates of conscience. 

" Even conscienceless and wicked patroaft ’—Bother : 
Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. vli., $ 2t 

t con-sciont (scient as shyent), a. [Lat. 

cousriems, pr. par. of conscio = to know along 
with : coa= together, and scio to know.] Con- 
scious. 

* Aa if be were consdcnt to himself, that he had 
played his part well upon the stage.” — Bacon : On 
Learning. 

* con scien tion al (scien as shi-en), a. 

[Formed from Eng.* conscience, on analogy of 
other adjectives.} Conscientious, depending 
on the conscience, 

“And so let It rest ... ft conscientionaU, occidental! 
event.’' — Qaulo: Mag-astro-mancrr, p. 103. 

cim-scien -tious (scien as shi-en, aod 
tioUS as shus), u. [Fr. conscientieux (in.), 
consciencieuse (f.) ; Lat. cotwcicnfui.j [Con- 
science.] 

1. Subjectively : Regulating one’s conduct 
by conscience ; scrupulously moral. 

" It is seldom thRt a man enrolls himself to a pro- 
scribed body from any but coutt-tenliouj motives.” — 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Objectively: Umpired by conscience. 

“ For faithful we must call them, lieariug 
That soul of cmiscimtious daring.” 

Wordsworth .• The White Doe of By l stone , csoto ii. 

If Crabb thu9 discriminates between con- 
scientious and scrupulous: 4< Conscientious is to 
scrupulous aa a whole to a part. A conscien- 
tious man ia so altogether ; a scrupulous man 
may have only particular scruples : the one ia 
therefore always taken in a good sense ; aod 
the other at least in an indifferent, if not a 
bad sense. A conscientious man doea nothing 
to offend his conscience ; but a scrupulous man 
has often his scruples on trifling or minor 
points : the Pharisees were scrupulous without 
being conscientious ; we must therefore strive 
to be couscienf ions without being over scrupu- 
lous. " {Crabb: Eng. Synon .) 

con-scien’-tious-ly (scien as shi-en, 
and tious a3 Shus), adv , [Eng. conscien- 
tious ; -ly.] In a conscientious manner, under, 
or as if under, the operation of conscience. 

1. Of man. 

" The views Adopted hy the Author in esjrly dnys he 
still conscientiously maintains.” — J filman : Hist. of 
Jew, Urd ed. , I'ref., vnl. L. pp. v.. vL 

t 2. Of the inferior animals. 


"... Another monkey sitting by * conscientiously' 
examines its fur nud extracts every thorn or burr 
Dn rutin • The Descent of Man (1871), pt L, ch. ill.. 
voL i., p. 7S. 

con scien -tious-ncss (scien as shi-en, 
and tious as shus),*. [Eng. conscientious ; 
•ness. J The quality of being conscientious ; 
tenderness of conscience. 

con scion-a ble (scion as shun), a. [A 

contr. of consaicucrabk.) Governed or regu- 
lated by conscience ; reasonable, just. (Seldom 
now used except in the negative compound 
unconscionable.) 

*’ Conscionable, or hauymge a good conscience. He. 
Ugiosns.’' — Buloet. 

* con -scion-a^ble-ness (scion as shiin), 

s. [Eng. conscionable ; -ness.] The quality of 
being conscionable ; reasonableness, justness. 

con'-scion-a^bly, * con'-scion-a-blio 
(scion aa shun) adv. [Eng. conscionubik) ; 
-!y. ] In a conscionable, reasonable, or just 
manner ; according to conscience. (Seldom 
used except in the negative compound unconr 
scionably.) 

” Conscionahly, or wyth a good conscience Reli- 
giose. “ — // uloet. 

con soious (scious as shus), a. [Lat. con - 
seius = aware, cognizant of, privy to : con 
= together, and scio = to know.] 

1, Subjectively : 

I- Feeling or aware of one’a own existence. 
Used- 

(1) Gen. : Of the normal state of man or any 
other being so endowed. 

" Matter hath no life uor perception, end U not con- 
scious of its owu existence.* 1 — Bentley : Serinoru. 

(2) Spec. : In speaking of one diseased or 
injured, when it ia opposed to uuconscioua. 

2. Feeling or aware by means of sensation 
of anything at the moment affecting that 
existence. 

(1) Formerly it was sometimes followed by 
to. 

" AEneas only, conscious to the sign, 

Presag'd th 1 event.” Dry dm . Virgil ; .fTn. vli I. 701. 

(2) Now of is the appropriate word. 

(3) Or a clausa of a sentence may follow, in- 
troduced by that. 

"... ft tenderness which he was conscious that he 
JiAd not merited." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

(4) Or it may be used refluxively. 

" The queen hnd been solicitous with the king on his 
behalf, being conscious to herself that he had been en- 
couraged hy her."— CTarcndon. 

(5) Or it may stand alone. 

" Thou wpII deserv'st no alienated son. 

Unless thy conscious heart acknowledge— none.* 
t ‘(neper: Tirocinium. 

II. Objectively: Known hy means of internal 
feeling, as " conscious guilt." 

U For the difference between to be conscious 
and to feet, aee Feel. 

con -sclous-ly (scious as shus), a. [Eng. 
conscious ; -ft/.] In a conscious manner, with 
more or less of attention to one's state, feel- 
ings, thoughts, or actions. 

**. . . ft fine young man of twenty, hut who wn* 
consciously dying of asthma."—/;® Vuincey : Works 
(ed. 18G3), vol. ii., p. 129. 

cSn'-soious-ness (scious as shus), s. 

[Eng. conscious; -?i,ess.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In rt strict sense: 

(1) Gen. : Internal feeling; the state of 

being aware of one’a sensations. 

(2) Spec. : Interna], more or less remorseless, 
feeling of guilt, or pleasurable feeling of inno- 
cence. 

"Th® consciousness of wrong brought with it th« 
consciousness of weakness.’*— Froude: Hist. Eng. (1358), 
2nd ed., voL lii., ch. xvii., p. 483. 

2. Inn loose sense : Memory, remembrance. 

IT Consciousness may be followed by of [see 

1 (2), ex.], or by a clause of a sentence intro- 
duced by that ; or it may be reflexive. 

"Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, hnd 
not their consciousness to thrmielce* of tlielr ignorance 
ol them kept them from so idle an attempt."— Locke. 

II. Mental. Phil.: The power, faculty, or 
mental state of being aware of one’s* own 
existence, condition at the moment, thoughts, 
feelings, and actions. 

con’-sci-un-cle (sci as sht), s. [A con- 
temptuous diminutive of Eng., kc. conscience , 
the suffix from Lat. dimiu. in -uncnliLS.} An 
over-scrupulous conscience. 

"Their ruhrlcs Are filled with punctilios, not for 
consciences but consciu iicUs.”— H ticket ; Williams. 
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• odn-scribe', r.L [Lat. conscribo.) To en- 
roll, to enlist, to levy by conscription. 

” The nnni« (wlildi was not iiuall) wa« nyracrtbed. 
and como together to Harflcte, . . “—Hull : Edtcard 
Die nfncA Fere. (Rich.) 

con-script, * c5n'-scripto, «. & $. [Lnt. 

conscript us, pa. par. of enwscrt&o — to wri to 
together, to enroll : con = cum ="• with, to- 
gether, ami scribo = to write.] 

A. As adj. : Enrolled, registered, or written 
down. 

U The Senators of Rome were atyletl Patres 
Conscripti ; properly, Patres d Conscripti. (See 
extract.) 

“ Sueh m were chosen Into tl»e Ben ate by Brutns, 
after thacxrmUiun otT/irquiit the I’rouU. U> •ujiply tho 
place a,f thoiw whom that long had •lahi were called 
Conscripti, l.e., pernon* unritten or enrolled Ucrether 
with tho old ■euators. who ulono were proiwrly styled 
pafrei."— .lilam .* Horn. Antuj. 

B. its jjih.tf. ; A person enrolled in an army 
by conscription. (See Instance under Con - 
script inn.) 

con-scrip'-tion, * con-scrip cl oun, 5. 

[Lat. conxcriptio = a registering, an enrolling, 
from conscriptits, j>n. par. of conscribo = to 
write together, to enrol.) 

* 1. Oni . Lang. : A writing down, enrolling, 
or registering. 

“Tliel moden the rorurrf/wfomi of the wodloc."— 
Il'ycH Je Tub it, vIL 10. 

2. MiL : A compulsory enlisting or levying 
of soldiers. 

M ln i79t General Joardnn presented to the Council 
of Five Hundred a project of a law for a new mode of 
recrulthnt. under the name of onucription."— Aatiunul 
Cyclo/xrdia t/ L'trfiU Knowledge. 

«[ The word coHscrf/gimt was first used in 
connection with reeruiting in Fram e, though 
the same system was in force nmong the old 
Romans In France it was enacted ns a law 
on September 5, 1708, nnd, according to Alison, 
more than 4,000,000 Frenchmen were thus 
taken from their proper employments betweeu 
170*2 and ISIS. In the American war of acces- 
sion. 1801 — 1805. there was a conscription 
carried oot, though tho armies of tho North 
were very largely recruited by voluntary enli>t* 
ment. It is tho common method of recruit- 
ing armien in Europe, except in Grout Britain, 
where a different military system prevails, and 
where it is not deemed necessary to make 
eoldlers of the whole tualo population. 

cfcn -sS-crate, v.t. [From Lat. consecratus, 
pa. par. of consrcro = to mako holy, to dedi- 
cate its sacred tn a deity : con (iiitens.), ntul 
sacra = to set apart aa aacred ; saccr (m.), 
sacra (f. ), sacrum (neat.) = aacred.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of setting apart : 

(1) To set apart aa eacred, to devote to the 
true God or to some false deity. (Used of 
persons [II. 1], of money, of times, of any- 
thing.) 

M And Mlcah <*m»<*rrated the Levlte : find the young 
mail Iwcnmo hla priest, . . "—Judgvx xvil. Pi 
» He ahall consecrate unto the Lord tho days of hla 
■©partition, . . ." — Xam. v|. 13. 

(2) To devote to a sacred or high purpose. 

. . the 8ahh»vth. nnd olhrr days consecrated to 
irlljioiM duty. . . ." — fhmft: 1' he Chase. 

2. Of rendering holy : 

* (1) Of a person : To canonize. 

(2) Of a thing r To hallow, to make Interest- 
ing in a high degree through the associations 
connected with it. 

" A kl» can consecrate the ground. 

Where mated heart* are mulnal bound." 

Campbell: Hallowed Vround. 

II. Technically: 

•1. Roman Antiq.: To deify. (Used of an 
emperor.) 

2. Ecdcsiology: 

* (1 ) Of a saint: To canonize. 

(2) Of a bishop: With solemn ceremonies to 
aet him apart to the snered office which he la 
to fill. 

^ For the dlfleronco betweon to consecrate 
and feMfeffioufe, sec Dedicate. 

con’-so crato. a. [bat. coiwtecrafus.) (Con- 
secrate, i'. ] Consecrated. 

** To * myfltcrlouif'y counorled pair 
Thl* placo h» cow* - cnirr; to death and life," 

Wordsworth : Fx curt ion, hk. V. 

c5n' -sS-cra ted, pa. par . & a. (CONSE- 
CRATE, t*.J 

* oSn -so-cra-t£d-n£s9, s. [Eng. crmaecnikd; 

-liras.] The elate of being consecrated. 


cSn'-sc-cra-tirig, pr. par. & a. [Conse- 

CltATE, l>.] 

con-se-cra-tion, p con-eo-cra-ci-oun, 

* con 8©-cra~cyon, s. [Fr. consecration ; 
Prov. conjccrocfoH ; fcp. consag radon ; 1 till. 
conseernzione, all from I git. consecratio =z(\) 
religious dedication, (2) deification, especially 
of the Roman emperors, (3) a magical incan- 
tation.) [Consecrate, t\] 

I. Ordinary Idtngntige : 

I. The net of consecrating ; the state of 
being consecrated. 

•'And thou shalt take tho br«*ai»t of the ram of 
Aaron's comccriuioH, and wave it for a wavo offering 
before the Lord . . .~—Exod. xxix. 30. 

* 2. Things consecrated. 

**. . . of consecration*, a* I commanded , saying, 
Aaron nnd hU sous sluiU eat It vlil. 31. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ethnic Customs : Consecration of animals, 
priests, temples, &c., to the several divinities 
worshipped was ami is common among the 
ethnic or pagan nations in all parts ot the 
world. 

2. /Ionian Antiq.: When tho Roman em- 
perors had tho word consecrnlio applied to 
them, it meant that they were dcilied nnd 
iichl to be entitled from that time forward to 
receive divine honours. 

3. Jewish Antiq. : At tho exodus from Egypt 
the firstborn males in Israel, whether of man 
or beast, were sanctified to God— t.e., conse- 
crated or devoted to llim— the beasts to be 
sacrificed, the children to be redeemed (Exod. 
xiii. 2, 12. 15). In lieu of these firstborn sons 
the Lcvites became specially God’a (Num. iii. 
12, 13,45; viii. 13— IS). Aaron and his sons 
were anointed and consecrated to the priestly 
olfiec (Num. iii. 3). For derails of the cere- 
monies observed see Lev. viii. The taber- 
nacle was “anointed ” and “ sanctified " 
(Num. vil. 1); the first temjde ami its furni- 
ture dedicated (1 Kings vii. 51, viii.), as was 
the second (Ezra vi. 16); eo also was the 
wall of Jerusalem (Nell. xii. 27), and all these 
were consecrations under other names. 

4. Christian Ecclesiol. <t Church HUt. : Con- 
aeeratioii may 1/e rcs» lived into two elements : 

(1) the dedication of persons or things to the 
service of God with appropriate ceremonies, 

(2) the formal declaration that ill consequence 
of belonging to God they are now sacred; 
for, as South well remarks, " we must know 
that consecration makes not a place snered, 
but only solemnly declares it so ; the gift of 
the owner to God link'* ; it God“a, and conse- 
quently sacred. ** The term is used — 

(1) Of persons: 

(a) Spec. : Of tha consecrating of bishops, 
priests, and deacons. In the Liturgy one of 
the headings is, “Tho form and manner of 
making, ordaining and consecrating of 
Bishops, Tricsts nnd Deacons and the 
thirty-sixth of the Thirty-nine Articles ia en- 
titled, “ Of consecrating of Ministers.” 

(5) (hi the Church of Home) : Tho canoniza- 
tion of a saint. 

(•>) Of things: It ia used specially of the 
consecrating of elmrehea. It waa not till 
Christianity had existed for some little time 
tli at separate buildings were erected lor 
Divine worship, ordinary rooms at first being 
used for tha meetings of the faithful (Acts 1. 
13). When separate churches were built, some 
wimple rite of consecration was almost sure 
to follow at onec ; the ceremonies gradually 
bce/imc more numerous nud striking, till, 
when Constantine established Christianity, 
they liecame splendid and imposing. They 
are still* an in the Church or Rome, and to n 
less extent in the Clmteli of England. The 
elements in the lloly Communion aro also 
consecrated. 

5. Law: When in England a church is con- 
Becmted by a bishop none but the worship of 
the Established Church cun bo permitted 
within its walls or precincts. Till lately, 
wlicn n burial-grouuu was consecrated, none 
but the clergyman of the parish or his dele- 
gate could oifieiiite within it ; hut the Burials 
Act of 1SS0 In certain cases removed the 
restriction. ( Burial, A. 11. 2.) 

*1 There is a distinction l»ctweon cwweern- 
tton, ordination , nud dcdiaition. The first is 
npplied to persons or things, the second to 
pcisous only, the last to tilings. Tho term 
“ consecration ’* is used of kings snd bishoj*. 
Urn term ordination of ordinary clergymen or 


ministers ; while dedication is used of temples, 
altars, &c. 

con -se era-tor, s. [Lat.j One who conse- 
crates any j/ersou or dedicates any temple, 
altar, money, &c. 

*’ Whether It b* not n*falmtth* nollon of n aser*- 
tneut, that Ihetwiaerrafor aloue ihould (Artakeof it." 
—A UerUury. 

con -sc-cra-tor-y, a. (Eng.corwecrofc/r ; -y.) 

Used in consecration. 

"Hla won!* of consecration, which you yourself In 
your letter do rightly term true cofuccrarvrjf words. 

. . Up. Morton . Discharge, p 

* con SCC-tan'-e-ous, q. [Lat. conscctantvs, 
from co/isryaor = to follow ] Eoliowing or 
deducible as a matter of course. 

* con sco tar-y, a. k s. [Lat. coiucctarius= 

following logically, consequent.) 

A- .Js adj. : Consequent, following by na- 
tural sequence ; con sequential in a logical 
sense. 

"From th* inconsistent and ountnury detcrmlnR- 
tlou* thereof, contrctary hupietio* ana concliuiotei 
may arise."— Browne. 

B. -4s sw&sf. : Sequence, couaequence ; de- 
duction from premises, corollary. 

* con'-se cute, v.t, [I>at. consecutus , pa. por 
of conseyuor.] To follow after, to reach, to 
attain. 

**. . . If y« finding tho dlspoflslon of thlnp?» In more 
direct »t» Ca, h»d consei-uled all your pursuits and 
desire*."— lin met: Records, Lk. It, No. iJ. 

* con-se- cu’-tion, * con-so-cu -slon. s. 

[lait. co»«ec«fio, from cousecufits, pa. par. of 
consctptor.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : A succession, a sequence. 

" In o quick conscn/ffon of the colours, the impre*- 
■lou of every colour remain* hi the senaorium."— 
Actcton: Optics. 

IL Technically : 

1. Jx>gic: A following, a consequence, an 
inference or natural deduction, a chain or 
concatenatiou of deductions or propositions. 

2. A strvnomy: 

The Month of Consecution : The lunar month. 

con-sec'-n-tlve, n. & s. (Fr. conjfcurt/(ra.), 
consecutive (f.) ; Sp., Port., & ltal. conscciUivo, 
from Lat. co7tsecufus, pa. par. of consequor ■= 
to lollow after : eon = together, aud seqwor = 
to follow.] 

A, As adj. : Following, successive, unin- 
terrupted, without interval or break. 

I. Standing alone : 

“In the stniftur* and order of the not only 

the greater part* arc properly cvruecutlvc. . . . — 
Johnson : Life of lilackrutore. 

* 2. Followed t>y fo : 

“This Is seeming to comprehend only tho actions of 
a man. consecutive to volition." —Locke. 

B. As mbstantive : 

Music (PL): A forbidden progression of 
parallel fifths or octaves. 

conseoutivo poles, s. pi. 

Magnetism : Secondary pales formed al 
various parts of a magnetic bar. These, 
though feeble iu their inline ace, yet tend to 
disturb the attraction and repulsion of the 
real poles. 

consecutive symptoms, s. pi 

Med. : Symptoms near the beginning or end 
of a disease, but not connected with it very 
directly. 

CCin-SCC'-ti-tivo-ljf, (uii\ [Eng. cxmjactditv; 

dy.) 

I. Ord. Lang. : In a consecutive manner, so 
as to follow something else. 

II. Logic . 

1. Consequently, as opposed to antecedently. 

2. In a manner to indicate that it ia an 
eflo’ct, as opposed to causally or effectively. 

con sco'-n-tivc-noss, s. (Eng. consecutive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being eonsecu- 
ti vi — t.f., of following after something else. 
(Used chiefly of nrgmneut) 

* con sell, v . [Counsel, r.) 

“niyvoude tho water* ho anueOeds Is dradpleo."— 
Lrlen Jesu, 601. 

*■ con sell (1), s. (Counsel, s.) 

"Ill nvtmru ivnaril bctwouc helm.**— 0. Eng. JViarwL. 
p. 9C. 

* con soil (2), s. (Council, s.) 


Dbll, cat, 90 II, cborug, chin, bench; go, gora; thin, this; Bln, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. Ihg. 

-clan, -tian = slian. -tion, ~sion = sbun; -tion, -fion — rbun. -tlous, slon9, -clous shus. -blc, -cle, A;c. = bol. UcL 
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conseminate —consequenceless 


• con-sem'-in-ate, i».f. [Lat consrminafics, 
pa. par. of con-semi no = to sow together : con 
= cum = with, together, and stmino =to sow : 
sraen (genit. seminis) = a seed.] To sow 
different seeds together, (itai/ey.) 

• con sen es -£en 9 e, * con-sen-es 9 ’- en- 

9 y, s. [Lat. consenescens, pr. par. of coa- 
sencsco — to grow old together : con = cum = 
with, together ; sentxeo = to grow old ; senex 
an oM man.] A growing old, a decay from 
old ngc. 

•• It will not be amiss a little to consider the old 
arrument fur the world's dissolution, and that is, ltd 
daily con*tnesccnat and decay "—Ray: Three Dis- 
courses. ch. v., $ l. 

* con sense, "kun-scence, s. {Lat. con- 

scnjjis.] 

1. Consciousness, inward perception. 

2. Consent. 

“Mid kumaence of heorte.“ — .4 norm Riurle, p. 228. 

* con-scn' sion, s. [Lat. consensio, from con 

= cum — with, together, and sensio = a feel- 
ing ; senfio = to feel.) A feeling together, or 
in sympathy ; agreement, accord. 

". . . one creater individual animal, with one mind 
and understanding, and o vital contention of the 
whole body. '—Bern ley. 

edn-sen su-sd, a. [Lat. consents), and 
Eng. sulf. -ai.j 

1. Law: Existing by consent. 

", . . snch living apart must be a consensual sever- 
ance. pro tanto. of the nuptial bond .” — Law Times, in 
Daily .Vcies, Nov. 20, 18 go. 

2. Physiol. : Excited, caused by, or depen- 
dent upon sensation. 

“These motions . . . belong to the class which the 
Physiologist terms . . . consensual.'— Carpenter : 

Menial Physiol., bk. L. ch. ii. 

TI Consensual contract. 

Law : Marriage. (IHiarton.) 

odn-sen'-sus, s. [Lat., from consentio = to 
thiuk together.] A general agreement or con- 
currence. 

" The theory . . . seems to me untenable in spite of 
the eomensui of eminent critics."— Farrar : Sr. Paul, 
ii 91. 

con sSnt’, ‘ con-sente (1), s. (Consent, r.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The state of being of one mind or feeling 
with another ; agreement or sympathy in feel- 
ing or thought. 

" The fighting wind3 would stop there and admire. 
Learn mg content and couconi from his lyre." 

Cowley : Dividers. 

* 2. A connection, a tie, intercourse. 

“What content to the temple of God with maw- 
metis !" — Wycliffc : 3 Cor. vi 

3. Voluntary compliance or agreement with 
any person or thing ; concurrence, acquies- 
cence. 

“ The generous Greeks their Joint consent declare. 
The priest to reverence, aua release the fair." 

Pope : Homer' t fliad, bk. L, L 490-L 

* 4. A tendency, inclination, or joint opera- 
tion towards one point or object. 

" From union, order, full content of things.* 

Pope: Ess. on Man, hi., 2W. 

* 5. A correspondence, coherence, or agree- 
ment of parts or qualities. 

M Whose power both i true consent 
With planet or with element." 

Milton: fl Penseroto. 

* 6. Advice, voice, counsel. 

" By my content, we ll even let them alone." 

Shakesp. . 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 

II. Path.: The perception one part has of 
another, by means of some fibres, and nerve 3 
common to them both ; and thus the stone in 
the bladder, by vellicating the fihres there, 
will affect and draw them so into spasms, as 
to affect the bowels in the same manner by 
the intermediation of nervous threads, and 
cause a colick ; and extend their twitches some- 
times to the stomach, and occasion vomitings. 
(Quincy.) 

IVith one consent : Unanimously, with one 
accord. 

4 consent-rule, s. 

Law: A legal instrument in which a de- 
fendant in an action for ejectment stated why 
he defended, and confessed to the fictitious 
lease, entry, and ouster, as well as to the being 
ill possession. (IF7i«rton.) 

con sent (2), s. [Concent.] 

con - sent', * con - cent, * con - senti, 
* kun-sent-en, v.i. & t. [Fr., Sp., & Port, 
consenfir, from Lat. con-s^rdio — tofeel together, 


to assent : con = cum = with, together, and 
sentio = to feel.] 

A. Intransitivt : 

* 1. To feel, think, or be of the same inind 
with another. 

. all your writers do eorurnf that ipse is ha . . .“ 
—Sfuiketp, : At Ko»i Like it, v. l. 

2. To concur, to agree, to assent, to yield, 
to give way. 

"... the Ministry.— for that word may now with 
propriety be used.— readily consented.' — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi. 

(n) With to or unto. 

“And Saul was consenting unto his death."— Arte 
rilL L 

*(b) With with. 

" When thou sawest a thief, then thou contentedst 
with him. . . Psalm 1. 18. 

t (c) With in. 

“ Did you and he content in Cassio'a death ?" 

Shaketp. : Othello, v. 2. 

* 3. To cooperate towards the same end. 

* B, Reflexive: To bring to agree. 

" Tho he him content ede to the uoodlnge ." — A yen- 
bite, p. 249. 

C. Trons. : To agree or consent to ; to sub- 
mit, to admit. 

“ Interpreters . . . will uot consent it to be o true 
story."— Milton. 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between to con- 
sent, to allow, and to permit : " The idea of de- 
termining the conduct of others by some 
authorized act of one’s own is common to these 
terras, bnt under various circumstances. They 
express either the act of an equal ora superior. 
As the act of an equal we consent to that in 
which we have an interest ; we permit or allow 
what is for the accommodation of others : we 
allow hy abstaining to oppose ; we permit by a 
direct expression of our will ; contracts are 
formed by the consent of the parties who are 
interested. The proprietor of an estate permits 
his friends to sport on his grounds ; he allows 
of a passage through his premises. It is some- 
times prudent to consent ; complaisant to per- 
mit ; good n atured or weak to allow. When 
applied to superiors, consent is an act of private 
authority ; j*rmit and allow are acts of private 
or public authority : in the first case, consent 
respects matters of serious importance ; permit 
and allow regard those of an indifferent nature : 
a parent consents to the establishment of his 
children ; he permits them to read certain 
books ■ 'ae allows them to converse with him 
familiarly.” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

t con-sen-ta-ne'-i-ty, s. [Formed as if 
from a Lat. cbnsentancitas, from consenfmiews.] 
The being of one mind or consent ; mutual 
agreement. 

"... the consentaneity or even privity of Prussia." 
—Timet, J an. 18, 1$5«. 

t con-sen-ta'-ne-ous, a. (Lat. conscntaneus 
= agreeing, of the same mind, from consonfio.) 
Consistent, agreeable, harmonious, accordant ; 
in harmony or accord. 

“The consentaneous action of symmetrical parts."— 
Todd A Bowman: Phytiol . Anat, vol. L, ch. Ii , p. 390. 

Followed by the preps, to, unto, or with. 
“In the picture of Abraham sacrificing his son, 
Isaac is described a little hoy. which is not consenta- 
neout unto the circumstance of the text ." — Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt. 

t con-sen-ta'-ne-ous-ly, odv. [Eng, con- 
sentaneous ; -ly. ] Agreeably, consistently ; in 
a harmonious or accordant manner. 

% Followed by the preps, to, unto, or with. 

” Paracelsus did not always write so contentaneomly 
to himself, . . ."—Boyle. 

* con-sen- ta'-ne-oiis-ness, s. [Eng. con- 
sentaneous : -ness.] The quality of being con- 
sentaneous ; harmony, accord, 'consistence. 

* con-8ent'-ant, o. [Fr., pr. par. of consenfir 
= to consent,* to agree. ] Consenting or assent- 
ing. 

" The remenant were unhanged more or I esse. 

That were contestant of this cursednesse." 

Chaucer : Doctor's Tale, 12.210. 

con-sent'-er, s. [Eng. consent; -tr.] One 
who consents or assents. 

con-sen’-tient (tl as sh), o. [Lat. con- 
sen ficus, pr.* par. of consenfio = to consent.] 
Agreeing or consenting in opinion ; of the 
same mind or feelings : unanimous. 

“ The authority due to theconjcnficnr Judgment and 
practice of the universal church." — Oxford : Reatont 
against the Covenant. 

* con-sen -tient^ly (tl as sh). adv. [Eng. 
consentient ; -ly. 1 With one consent or accoid. 


Cordially and contentiently he •till adhered to the 
Cnthollck Coufurmity aud Unity."— (Saudcn : Team of 
the Church, p. 4. {Davies.) 

con-sent-Ing, con-sent-inge, pr. par., 

a., A s. (Consent, v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adj. : Assenting in opinion ; of the 
same mind, complying. 

C. As subst. : The act of agreeing, acquiesc- 
ing, or assenting ; consent. 

* con-sent -mg -ly, adv. {Eng. consenting ; 
■ly.] In a consenting manner; with consent 
or concurrence. 

* con-sent-ment, * con sente-men, s, 

[Eng. consent; -nurnf.] Consent, concurrence, 
acquiescence. 

con'-s£-quen5e, s. [Ft. cons^uence ; Lat 
consequential, from consequens, pr. par. of am* 
sequor = to follnw' with.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally : 

1. That which follows as the result or effect 
of any cause. 

“. . . you seo tho consequence of such uegleck" — 
Goldsmith : Estayt, iii. 

2. A concatenation or consecution of causes 
and effects. 

“ . . . must hy necessary consequence, hring in sorrow 
too.”— South. 

3. That which produces an effect. 

Tl. Figuratively : 

1. Importance ; having an influence or effect 
upon ; moment. 

" The place of the perihelion of a planet’s orbit is of 
little consequence to its well-being . . ."—Hertchel: 
Attronomy, 6th e<L (1868), p. 70L 

2. Rank, consideration, importance. 

“ Beware of too snhlime a sense 
Of your own worth and consequence," 

Cowper ; Moral to Poem Retired Cat. 

3. Pride, conceit, vanity. 

B. 7'echnically : 

I. Logic: 

1. A deduction, a conclusion, an inference 
drawn from preceding propositions. 

“This once believed, ’twere logic misapplied 
To prove a consequence hy none denied " 

Cotcper : Tirocinium. 

2. The last proposition of a syllogism. 

“ On syllogism set things right f 
No, majors soon with minora fight: 

Or, both in friendly consort join’d. 

The consequence limps false behind." Prior. 

II. Games (PI . ) : The name of a child’s game, 
somewhat like cross-readings. 

“ PlayiDg at cards or consequencet."—Mitt A usten : 
Sente and Sensibility, ch. xxiiL 

(1) By consequence: Consequently, as a 
necessary result or effect. 

(2) In consequence of: By reason of, through. 

" In consequence of which, vour welcome boon 
Did not arrive till yesterday at noon." 

Cow per . To Mrs. .Vei eton. 

(3) Of consequence : Consequently, as a 
necessary result or effect. 

“ A contagion more epidemical, and, qf consequence, 
more fatal.' — Swift: Against Punning. 

Crabb thus discriminates between cons<- 
quence and result : “ Conseque necs flow of them- 
selves from the nature of things; residts are 
'drawn. Consequences proceed from actions in 
general ; results proceed from particular efforts 
and attempts. Consequences are good or bad ; 
results are successful or unsuccessful. We 
endeavour to avert consequences which threaten 
to be bad ; we endeavour to produce results 
that are according to our wishes. Not to 
foresee the consequences which are foreseen by 
others, evinces a more than ordinary share of 
indiscretion and infatuation. To caiculate ou 
a favourable result from an ill-judged and ill- 
executed enterprise, only proves a consistent 
blindness in the projector.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon.) 

*[ For the difference between consequence 
and effect, see Effect ; for that between con- 
sequence and ftvn /, see Event ; for that be- 
tween consequence and importance , see Impoet- 
ance. 

* con -se^<inen5e, v.i. (Consequence, $.] 
To draw inferences or conclusions. 

“ . . . a methodical and school-like way of defining 
and consequcnciny. . . .*’ — Milton : Tetrachardon. 

* con’ se quenge-less, a. [Eng. consequence ; 
-less.] Without results or effect. 

“This is no slight, no cotuequcnceUu evil."— Eutkin : 
Lamps, ch. vi., $ 3 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf. work. who. son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, oe — e. ey — a, qu — kw. 


consequency— conservator 
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• oSn'-sc qucn 9y, * con -se-quen-cle, &. 

[Eng. conscqvenc(e ) ; -y. ) The aame as Conse- 
quence (q.v.). 

con se quent, * con se-qupnte, n. & s. 

(Fr. A Frov! consequent ; Sj». eo usecuent ; Port. 
A Ital. consequent e, all from Lat. consequens 
(genit. consequent is), |»r. par. of consequor = to 
follow.] 

A. As adject ire: 

Logic cfc Onl. Lang. : Following as a natural 
or ns a logical sequence from, 
t (1) Followed by to. 

. . the right waa consequent to, and lmllt on, an 
act perfectly personal.” — Locke. 

(2) Followed by on or upon, 

”... agriculture, a pursuit from which they have 
been gradually driven oy the vexations eotucquenl on 
their strange scruple about paying tithe."— .Vncaulay : 
BUt. Bog , eli. lv. 

B» As substantive: 

1. Logic <£■ Ord. Lang . ; A consequence ; that 
which follows as a logical sequence from pre- 
mises, or as an effect from a cause. 

"They were 111 paid, and they were 111 governed; 
which is always a conteguenl of ill payment.' —Baeiee : 
On trot it ml. 

2. Math. : The accom! term in a ratio, the 
tlrst being called the antecedent. In the ratio 
A : B. B is the consequent and A the ante- 
cedent. 

v>n se-quen -tftal, a. [Fog. consequent ; •ial.) 
I. Literally : 

1. Following S3 a consequence, deduction, 
or inference. 

” And clear the coiuequenClal sorrows, 

Love-glfU of carnival signoras" 

Burnt : The Ttea Dogt. 

2. Having a logical connection ; conclu- 
sive. 

"Though these kind of arguments inay seem ob- 
ecuro ; yet. upon a duo consideration of them, they 
are highly consequential ami concludent to my pur- 
pose.'*— Male : Origin of Mankind. 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. Of consequence, rank, or importance ; 
Important. 

” Every great, rich, and coMreguenf&iJ man, who hiu* 
not the wisdom to hold hU tongue, must enjoy his 

( >rlv liege of talking . Memoirs of Cumberland, las 
Lat hum.) 

2. Full of consequence or self-importance ; 
conceited, proud. 

" It maybe observed, that Ooltlsmith waa sometimes 
content to t>o treated with an easy familiarity, but 
upon • -cautions would ho comnyucnfirtfaud Important.” 
—ffitncell: Life of Johnson, II. 07. 

■j Consequential injury : 

Law: An injury inflicted, not by a direct 
act, but as the indirect result of one. 

•con so qncn-tt-iU'-i ty (tl as shi), «. 

I Fug. consequential ; • ity .J Self-importance, 

conceit. (Afrs. Gore ; Castles in the Air , ch. vi.) 

oon s6 qu6n tial-Iy,adv. [Eng. consequent 
tinl : -ly.) 

• I. Literally: 

1. By consequence or true deduction ; con- 
sequently; connectedly, logically, 

”, . . he may not have the faculty of writing coiue- 
ouentLiUy, am) expressing hU meaning . Additon . 
Whig Examiner. 

2. .Vs a consequence, not directly but even- 
tually. 

"This relation is so necessary, that Ood himself van 
not discharge a rational creuturo from It; although 
consequentially Imlorel he may do so, . . ."—South. 

3. Consecutively, continuously ; hi a aeriea. 

” Wcro a man a king In his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt conseqnenttulty, and In continued 
unbroken nuhcmi'n, would ho lie In reality n king or 
a Iteggar?"— Addison. 

II. Fig.: In a consequential, aelf-lmportant, 
or conceited manner. 

” Ho adjusts his cru>at consequentially."— R. It. 
Peake: Court and City, lv. 1. 

*con so qu5n' tlal noss, s. (Hug. con^- 
qmntiut ; -rtivw.j 

1. Lit. : The quality of being in regular con- 
secutive order or soriea. 

2. Fig. : Self-Importance, consequence, nr 
conceit. 

"With petulant conic/urntlnlneu elate." 

Southey ; To Alan t'unttinglusm. 

0<Sn Se quent -Ijf, adv. [Eng. consequent ; 

dy.\ 

* 1. Following In flue order ; consecutivoly ; 
In order. 

*'. . . and consequently s*t* down tlio manner how 
. , " — Shiikeip. : Twelfth Sight. 111. 4 

2. In consequenoo, ns a consequence, neces- 
sarily. 


" It sreins that the prisoner* who were first ar- 
raigned ditl not sever m their challenges, and were 
consequently tried together."— M oca uiay ; Bid. Bug . 
ch. xx. 

II For the difference between const <[uer\tly 
anil therefore, see Therefore. 

* con se quent noss, s. [Eng. consequent ; 
-m.'i.J A logical and regular consecution or 
connection of propositions. 

" l«t them examine the conseguentness of the whole 
body of the doctrine I deliver. "—IHgby : On the Sou l , 
Ded. 

' cou 8C quest, s. [A corruption of conse- 
quence (q.v.).j Consequence. 

"And so by the consequent we shall be clausal." 

Uomanorum (ciL Uerrtage), p. TO. 

* con-ser' tion, s. [Lat. co/tserfio, from con- 
sero — to join together : con = cum. = with, 
together; aero =. to sow.) A junction, adap- 
tation, or fitting together. 

" What order, beauty, motion, distance, slxe, 
Consertion of design, how exquisite.” 

)’oung : Sight Thoughts, ix. 

eon-scr -va ble, a. [Kng. conserv(e); - uble .] 
Capable of being kept, maintained, or pre- 
served. 

* con scr va~ 9 y, s. [Lat. cotwervafio.J Tha 
same as Conservancy (q.v.). 

"Thecousrfrfacy of the Thames belongs to the City." 
—Howell ; Londiuopoli*. p. 17. 

eon-scr van- 9y, s. [Lat. conservans, pr, 
par. of coiiscrru.J A commission or court 
having jurisdiction over rivers, to regulate the 
tlsheries, navigation, &c. Thus there is a 
Couservancy of the Thames. 

* con-ser'-vant, a. [Lat. con«ervans, j»r. par. 
of con^crro.] * Preserving, maintaining, or sup- 
porting. 

con ser-va'-tlon, s. [Lat ccnrs^rvafio, from 
Cu».srri>afiw, pa. par. of conservo — to preserve, 
to maintain.] 

1. The act of preserving, maintaining, sup- 
porting, or protecting; protection, preserva- 
tion. 

2. Preservation nr protection from decay 

(W. itjlg.). 

"In add it Inn U> this power of propagation, organised 

bodies enjoy ro;uc/ i'«Oo/» and reprcKluetion.' - 

IWrf Huwman: Physiol. A not., vot. L, introd., j>. 10. 

Conservation of energy, t force, or vis viva. 

Nat. Fhil. : The gcueral principle that 
energy com muni cate* 1 to a body or system of 
bodies is never lost : it is merely distributed 
and continues to exist as potential energy, as 
motion or as heat, Faraday directed at ten 
tinn to the subject. Grove elaborately treated 
it, ami it now stands as one of the axioms of 
physics. It is sometimes called correlation of 
forces. [Con relation.] 

"We, moreover, sjK'uk of the cmuervatlon of energy 
111* tend of the emttrrvittion offeree. ' — Tyndall : Frttg. 
gf Scferii-s (3rd. t-d. ), L tU. 

con ser-va’ tion ai, u. [Eng. conservation ; 
•«/.] 'feuding to conserve. {Nuttall.) 

con ser’-va-tlsm, s. [Eng. coii««n'af(irr) ; 
-ism.] The jiolitical tenets advocated by the 
Conservatives -viz., the preservation of the 
preseut British constitution and the institu- 
tions of the country, especially the monarchy, 
the House of Lords, the Established Church 
of England, anil, as a buttress to it. that of 
Scot lam l . Theie may be also a religious con- 
servatism, a doctrinal conservatism, an ercle- 
siastical conservatism, Ac, 

con ser va-tivo, a. ,fe s. [Fr. cvnsrrvatif 
(in.), coimermfur (f.) ; Sp., Port., <fc ltiil. c ii- 
scrvnti vo. ] [Conserve. ] 

A, -ds adjective : 

1. Gen. : Tending to preserve from loss, 
waste or injury. 

"The xpherlral figure, os to nil heavenly IhmIIva, «» 
Itogrwth to light, an the mo*t perfect ami con tcrvntive 
of all Olliers. Peneham. 

2, S]*c. : Desirous of preserving the exist- 
ing institutions of the country, or, if any of 
Mu m must needs bo altered, then kccping tlio 
changes within the narrowest possible limits. 

(I* 1 

"The movement aguinitt the toal king of the Hmm 
of Stuart wiu* In England rwMrrrufiee, In Scotland 
drutnu tlvc. — Macaulay : But. Brig., ck x 111. 

B. .Is substantive : 

1. Singular : 

(l) Gen. : A person or Being who conserves 
or preserves anything ; a preserver 

"Tlu* If.ily Spirit 1* the groat cofuerettliee of th* 
U«w Ufo. —Jeremy Taylor: Of Confirmation, fol. JC1 


(2) Spec. : One belonging to the party de- 
scribed under 2, or holding similar convic- 
tions in any other state. 

2. VI. ( Conservatives ) : One of the two great 
political parties in England and the British 
empire. In every society which lias ever 
existed one large section of the community 
has been led by mental constitution, by 
its position in society, or by other causes, 
to deprecate change, unless where the neces- 
sity for it can be proved by irrefragable 
evidence. Others, from the same causes, tend 
to become a party of movement, and on much 
leas proof of its necessity than that which 
the llrst would deem sullicii iii, advocate 
change and wlmt they deem lel'onn. Though 
both parties are needlul to the healthy politi- 
cal lite of the country, yet each is disposed to 
regard the other ns its mortal foe. Each has 
a central organization, besides an immense 
number of local societies scattered over the 
country. The jnomiueot spirits of each j»aity 
are never long at rest, but seek every oppor- 
tunity of advocating their views. IVihaps 
one-eighth of the community have pro- 
nounced political views, and are able to 
explain why they bold them ; the remainder 
constitute an inert mass of no strong jiolitical 
convictions, but this swajing lirst to one 
side and then to the other, successively jmts 
each parly io power. The national obligations 
entered into by the one are scrupulously 
resjieeted by the other, even though it may at 
llrst have opposed their being formed. Both 
these parties cousemed for many years to be 
kuowu only by nicknames, which caricatured 
their failings— the party which, sj'euking 
broadly, resisted change being stigmatized by 
the nickname Tory, and that which advocated 
it by Whig. Neither term was of English 
origin : the term Tory [Toav] came originally 
from Irelaod, and Whig [Wma] from .Scotland 
It was inevitable that sooner or later these 
names should be exchanged for others of a 
more complimentary character, and accord- 
ingly the “ Tories ” called themselves " Con- 
servatives, ” aod the '‘Whigs’* assumed the 
title of “ Liberals.” For the llrst employment 
of the term, see t'oaserrafire Farty. It was 
suggested that their opponents were the Des- 
tructive party, but the name was unjust and 
was soon forgotten. Lord Beaconslield at- 
tempted to revert to the old name Tory, but 
his followers did not take kindly to it, and 
the word was left to his ojq>oueuts to use. 
Constitutionalist was also proposed as a sub- 
stitute for it, but the use ot that oew term 
did not long continue. 

'The first French revolution being in the 
earlier stages everywhere welcomed with en- 
thusiasm by the jjarty of progress, the reign 
of terror so discredited that party that it 
placed power in the hands of the Conservatives 
for about forty yeara. The strong Liberal 
movement which produced the tlrst He form 
Bill terminated its rule for the time. Since 
then it has been ia ottice for the following 
periods : Under Sir Robert Feel, from De- 
cember 2d, 1834, to April IS, 1835, and again 
from September d, 1841, to July tf, 1840; under 
t he Fail of Derby from February 27, 1852, to 
December 28 of the same year ; from February- 
25, 1858, to June 18,1850 ; and again from July 
G, 1 Sot*, to February 27, 1808 ; under Benjamin 
Disraeli, afterwards Lord Beacouslb ld. from 
February 27. 18GS, to December 27 of tliesamo 
year; and from February 21. 1874, to April 
28, 1XS0; under the Marquis of Salisbury, 
from June 21, 1SS5, to February 0, 1SSG, and 
from August 3, 1x80, to August hi, 1NP2, when 
Mr Gladstone took olliee. [Con>ervaiissi.] 

", (l) Conservative Club : A club founded in 
Loin Ion in 1840. The mansion in 8L James 
Street which it occupies was ojieiied oil 
February 10, 1845. 

(2) Comvrrafiir )>arty : 

Political Hist. : The name given by Mr. 
John Wilson Croker hi 1830 to the great j*arty 
in the State previously known as the Tory 
party. IB, 2 J [«Ve also Torv.J 

"... *c are no\». iu» we nl a ay* have I icon, decidedly 
anti coii!»< lcntli>u*ly atta. Iasi t*i whaC In calh-U llt.» 
Tury. ami which might with more i-n.jiru-ly be iwUetl 
the Cou$er.‘uHee, party "— V«. Bee., \ol. xlll.. No S’l 
(.Ian. IMu). p. V7«. 

oon scr vn tor, con sor vn tor, * con 
sor va tour, *. [I .at. auwmxifor.J 
I. Ord. I xing. : Any person appointed to 
conserve, preserve, or watch over anything. 

' hike contrrraton of the public health." 

• Coir;>#r : Contertation. 


Doll, b<^; p<£iU, jtftVI; cat, 90U, chorus, 9I1I11. bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, pb - f. 
-clan, tlnn -- shan. -tion, -sion - shun ; -{Ion, -slon = zhun. -tlous — shus. -tlol shaL -hlc, -die, Ac. hpl, del. 
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IL Law; 

1. In the same sense as I. 

", . . tbo Severn Board of CoruerKtfart . . . Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 2C, 1831. 

2. A standing arbitrator appointed to adjust 
differences which may arise between two 
parties. 

3. Old Scots Imw of Comm. ; An officer ap- 
pointed under the Scottish Act, 1503, to reside 
at Campvere, in the Netherlands, and settle 
cases arising among the Scottish merchants 
carrying on their business there. On the erec- 
tion of the Court of Session in 1532, it claimed a 
cumulative jurisdiction in causes cognisable 
by the conservator. lie was sometimes called 
the Conscrmfor of the Staph. 

(l) Conservators of the Peace: 

Law <t Hist. : officers appointed by the 
common law to sec that the peace is kept. 
They were originally of two kinds. Those 
who held other offices than this, and aided in 
keeping the peace in virtue of their possessing 
such oilices. To this category belonged the 
King, the Lord Chancellor, the High Con- 
stable, and other dignitaries. A second kind 
were those who had no other functioo. In 
13uQ they received the power of trying felonies, 
and obtained the name of Justices of the 
Peace. (Blackstonc : Comment., bk. i., ch. 9.) 

(2) Cemserrafor of the Staple : [Conservator, 
II. n 

(3) Conservators of Truce and Safe Conducts : 
Law tt Hist.: Officers appointed at every 

aeapnrt to hear ami decide on charges regard- 
ing the breaking of truces aiul safe conducts, 
or abetting and receiving the truce-breakers. 
By 2 Hen. V. 1, c. 6, such otteuces were made 
treason. 

Con - scr - va - tor - a. & s. [Fr. conserva- 
toire (a. & s.) ; Sp. cvnsrrvatorio (a.) ; Tort. 
conservutorio = a conservatory ; Ital. corbserrn* 
torio = a workhouse, a nunnery ; Low Lat. 
conservatorius (a.), conserve tori um (s.).] 

A. ^43 o dj. : Tending to preserve anything 
from loss, decay, or injury. 

••She transmits a souvram and conservatory influ- 
ence through all the member*.”— Howell : Parly of 
De tsts. p. HI 

B. ^ls substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

(1) A place where anything is kept to pre- 
ae I've it trom loss or injury. 

"A e msersatory of snow and ice. such as they use 
for delicacy to cool wine in summer .*'— Bacon . Mat. 
Hist. 

(2) Any glazed building* (This is the signi- 
fication 2 (1), (2), used in a looser sense.) 

2 Horticulture : 

(1) Properly: A building, generally of brick, 
containing shelves for rows of pots ; as its 
etymology implies, it is designed to conserve 
or protect plants which can be put in the open 
air in summer, but require protection from 
the rigour of our climate in winter. 

(2) A glass house for plants at any season of 
the year. 

con ser -va. trix, 3 . [Lat.] A female con- 
servator. 

con-serve', v.t. [Lat. conservo : con = cum — 
with, together, and *en?o — to keep.] 

1. Gen. : To preserve or protect from injury 
or loss. 

"They will bo able to conserve their properties un- 
changed . . Xswton : Optics. 

2. Specially: 

(1) To preserve or candy fruit ; to make 
conserves. 

* (2) To compound. 

" And ll was dyed In mammy which tho skilful 
Conserved of maidens* hearts.*' 

Shakesp. ; Othello, lit 4. 

con’-serve, s. [Conserve, v.] 

* 1, A preservative. 

“The Arete which Is the conserve 
Aud keper of tho remeuaunt.” 

Gower, 111. 86. 

* 2. The act of compounding or preserving. 

•* Phisiqne of is converse 
ilaketh many a restauraclon." 

Gower, UL 22. 

* 3. A conservatory or place where anything 
Is kept. 

** . . set the pots into your eontrrrc, and keep them 
dry.” — Ere'yna Kalendur 

* 4. A compound, a preparation. 

"Thev'N feteh you comerve from the hip 
And lay it softly ou your lip.' 

Drayton: .Vymph., S. 


5. A sweetmeat ; fruit preserved or candied. 

" I shall . . . study broths, plalsters, and cotuervet, 
till from a ftu© lady I become a notable woman.**— 
Tutler, No. 5a 

con-served’, pa. par. or a. [Conserve, v .) 

* con-ser -ver, $. [Eng. conserve) ; -or.] 

1. Gen. : One who preservee or keeps from 
injury or loss ; a preserver. 

•* lo the Eastern regions there seems to have »>een a 
general custom of the priests having been tho perpetual 
comer vers of know ledyo and story."— Temple. 

2. Spec. : One who makes conserves. 

con-ser -ving, pr. par., a., & s. [Conserve, t\] 

* A. & B. ^fspr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substuntiir : 

• 1. Gen. : The act of preserving or keeping 
from loss or injury. 

2. Spec. : The act or art of making conserves. 

* con-sess' ion (as as sh), s. [Lat. consessio, 
from consideo = to sit together : con = cim 
= with, together, and sedeo = to sit.] A 
sitting together. {Da iley.) 

* edn-ses’-sor, s. [Lat., from conrid'o } One 
who sits together with others; an assessor. 
(Bailey.) 

* con-seyl, s. [Counsel, s.] 

M He was qneyute of eonseyl and specho . Jlobert erf 
Gloucester, p. 412. 

* con-seyl, * con-seyly, v.t. [Counsel, v.] 


con Sid -er, v.t. & i. [Fr. considerer ; Sp. & 
Fort, consitlcnir; ltal. considerate. from Lat. 
considero = to observe, to consider, to con- 
template ; prop, to observe the stars : con 
= atm = with, together, and sidus (genit, 
sideris) — a atar.] 

A. Transilire: 


1. To think or ponder upon ; to contemplate, 
to reflect or fix one’s thoughts on. 

“ Remember the days of old, consider the year? of 
many generations . . .** — Peat. xxxii. 7. 

2. To examine, to inspect. 

" Is man no more than this? Consider him well.” — 
Shakesp. : King Lear, iiL 4. 

3. To have regard or respect to ; to take into 
account. 

“It seems necessary, in the choice of persons for 
greator employ ineuts, to consider their bodies as well 
ms their maud*. . . ."—Temple. 

L To look upon as of importance. 

**. . . more united st home, aud more considered 
abroad. . . .'—Sir It*. Temple: To the Lord Treasurer, 
Feb. 21, 1673. 

5. To look upon in a certain light ; to esti- 
mate, to regard, to view. 

“3Ir. Montague was too aspiring to stoop toiuiything 
below the height be was in, aud that he least considered 
profit.**— .Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

51 Followed by os. 

", . . two leaders, either of whom might, with aomo 
ohow of reason, claim to be considered us tho represen- 
tative of the absent chief.”— Macaulay : Ilist. Eng.. 
ch. xili. 

* C. To estimate at its proper value ; to re- 
quite, to reward. 

** . . . take away with thee the very services thou hast 
done ; which if 1 have not enough cornier* i ... to be 
more thankful to thee shall be my study. *— Shakesp. : 
Winters Tale. Iv. L 

7. To look upon with pity or sympathy. 

"Consider mine affliction, aud deliver me . . ." — Psalm 
cxlx. 15A 


B, Intransitive : 

1. To reflect, to ponder, to deliberate or 
think seriously. 


" Consider whose thou art . . .** 

Ford : Perkin Warbeck, l. 2. 

2. To deliberate. 


(a) Followed by of. 

*’ Widow, we will consider qf your suit. 

Shakesp. ; 3 Henry 1'/., iiL 2. 

(b) Used, in a sort of reflexive sense. 

"... you ought to coruffrr with ycnrvlve* . . 

Shakesp. : Mi. summer Sight's Dream, IiL L 

3. To examine or enquire. 

•* Twere to consider too curiously, to consider so.” 
Shakesp. : Uamlet, v. 1. 

4. To hesitate, to doubt, to waver. 

••*Twa3 rage aloue, 

Which horning upwards, in succession dries 

The tears that stood considering in her eyes.” 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses viiL 

5f Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
sider and to regard : “ There is most caution in 
considering ,* most attention in regarding. The 
circumstances, situation, advantages, disad- 
vantages, and the like, are objects of considera- 
tion ; personal character, nbilities, and quali- 


ties, are objects of regard A want of considera- 
tion leads a person to form a very unfair judg- 
ment of others ; a want of reganl makes them 
regardless of their comfort, convenience, and 
respectability. We ought to have a consiilera- 
tion for all who are in onr service, not to de- 
mand more of them than what we may reason- 
ably expect ; we ought at all times to have a 
regard for our own credit and respectability, 
among those who are witnesses of our con- 
duct." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

* con-sid-er-a-bil -i-ty, s. (Eng. consider- 
able ; -if i/.] The quality of being considerable 
or capable of being considered. 

Con-Sld -€r-a-ble, a. <fc s. [Fr. considerable . J 
A. ^45 adjective : 

* 1. Worthy or capable of being considered ; 
worth consideration. 

*• It 1* crmsulerable, that boido urns have had inscri]>- 
tlons on them, expressing that the lamps were burn- 
ing 11‘lfAflM. 

* 2. Deserting of notice ; noteworthy. 

"The Author thoueht them considera bte enough to 
address them to bis Prince . . ."—Pope: Horace, hk. 
ii.. cp. L 

t 3. Important ; of consequence or weight ; 
influential. 

"... escorted hy many of the most considerable 
gentlemen of the western counties, . . — Macaulay : 

Hid, Eng., ch. ix. 

4. Of some size, e mount, or quality ; mod- 
erately large or great. 

"Tho weight of Fmnce. therefore, though still very 
comidemble, has relatively diminished. —Macauhy 
HtsK Eng., ch. it 

* B. As subst. : A matter or point worthy of 
consideration. 

“ For the eense there are two considerables : the 
motion miule on the hraiu. and tho soul s act conse- 
quent thereupon, which we call auimad version."— 
Utanvilt: Pan. qf Dogm., eh. viil. 

* con-sid'-er-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. con- 
sidcrablc ; -arss.] * The quality uf being woitliy 
of consideration. 

(1) In importance, moment, or weight. 

** Nor doth all the glory that rlseth oot of them, to 
him, rise up to a comiderableiiess in conqtarhon of 
whnt shall, and doth, out of ui . . — Goodwui : Works, 

voL ii., pt iv., p. •>& 

(2) In size, extent, or amount. 

*' . . . to the smallness of the worth of their livings, 
ood to the cmGderableness of income they yield the 
impropriation.”— Doyle : Works, vol. L. p. ICS. App. to 
the Life. 

con-sid - er-a-bly, adv. [Eng. considti- 

ab(le);-ly.) 

1. In a manlier or degree deserving of con- 
sideration. 

'* I desire no sort of favour *o much, as that of serv- 
ing you more considerably than I bavo been yet able to 
do.' —Pope. 

2. Greatly; to n great extent. 

"In regard to ducks mid rabbits, the breeds of which 
differ considerably from each other iu structure."— 
Darwin : Origin qf Species led. It 59), ch. L. p. 19. 

* con-sld -er-ange, s. [Eng. consider ; -ance. ] 
Cons itbmt ion, reflection, or deliberation. 

"After this cold conrifcmnce, sentence me." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., V, 2. 

con-sid’-er-ate, «. [Lat. consideratus, pa. 
jmr, of coitsulrro.j 

* I. Thoughtful ; given to consideration and 
reflection ; serious. 

“Tho espedieocy. in the present juncture, may si»- 
pear to every considerate nmu.*- .4<&<«un. 

* 2. Serious, sober, expressive of thought or 
reflection. 

"Beau mark'd ray unsuccessful pain* 

With fix'd considerate face." 

Co'C^rr ■ Dog and Water Lily. 

* 3. Quiet, calm, careful. 

" 1 went the next day secretly, onto a high decayed 
piece of a turret, upon the wall ovor the haven, to take 
a considera'e view thereof. "—Sir U. Blount : Voyage to 
the Levant, p. 106. 

* 4. Having a regard to or consideration lor ; 
regardful (followed by t lie preposition of). 

*’ Thon*b they will do nothing for virtne. yet they 
may be presumed more considerate of praise.**— Dr. II. 
More: Decay of Christian Piety. 

5. Characterized by a consideration for the 
feelings or situation of others ; thoughtful. 

" It will l«e the husineas of a just and refined nature 
to lie sincere aud considerate at the EMtoe time. — 
Helps : Friends in Council, i. 16. 

51 For the difference between considered* and 
thcrughtful , see Thououtful. 

con-sid'-er-ate-iy, adv . [Eng. considerate ; 
dy.] 

* 1. After due consideration or reflection ; 
not hastily or rashly ; seriously. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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2. With consideration or regard for the feel- 
ings of others. 

* con sid er-ate-ness, *. (Eng. consider- 
ate ness.] 

1. The quality of being considerate, prudent, 
or thoughtful. 

2. The quality of having a consideration or 
regard for the feelings of others. 

" Your consUtcratenosi find bounty wlU make you 
fnitblut one* ( attendant-*} wherever yoogo."— A’icAord- 
+>ni Clarissa, voL UL. let. xxxlL 

eon sld-er-a'-tlon, * con - syd - cr a - 
oyon, 8. (Fr . consult ration ; Ital. considem- 
zione; from Lat. consideratlo, from consider o 
= to consider (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary I/tuguage. : 

1. The net of considering, reflecting, or 
aciiously deliberating on. 

2. Careful attention, thought, or delibera- 
tion ; care, prudence. 

** These fuel* are lu perfect accordance with another 
fact which BMUi9 to ueeervc consideration.'— Macau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng . , ch. 11L 

3. Contemplation or meditation. (Followed 
by the preposition of.) 

" Moae*. having lib mind ftxtd upon him who b 
InvLdlile, ocUhI uioro from the cunside ration of him 
whom he could nut see, thuu of him whom lio mw to 
he highly dbpleaaod with him . . .” — StiUingjtcct, 
vol. UL, oer. L 

4. An examination, enquiry, or investigation 
into anything. 

5. The result of examination, deliberation, 
or meditation ; reflections, thoughts. 

. . a little tract entitled 1 Considerations on the 
Chalee of a Speaker* . . ."— Macaulay : lit tt. Eng , 
ch. xxlv. 

6. Tiiought, regard, attention, or respect for 
the feelings or opinions of others. 

". . . unices the House should, out of eons Idera t Ion 
for him, bo db)s«ed to retain thaw .' '—Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng , ch. xx.lv. 

7. A respectful expression of regard. 

8. That which is considered or reflected on ; 
a motive or ground of notion or eomluct. 

const l*rn‘ ion, In regard whereof the law for- 
hiddeth these things, was uot because those nations 
did use them."— //oo*cr. 

fl. A point or matter to be considered or 
taken Into account 

”... hy what cotuiilrratlont the applicability of 
the principle Is bounded." — r. A. Mill : Pollt. Econ. 
vol. L, bk. 11., Ch. It, } L, p. 255, 

10. The ground or reason for a conclusion. 

” Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
•uch ovnsideratl nu as have, been before eel down."— 
Hooker. 

1 1 . A claim to notice or regard ; importance, 
worth, consequence. 

“ . . . peers of hlghcetuidmtfion . . .* — Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., oh. vlii. 

12. A reward, recompense, or payment for 
any act done. 

" We are provident enough not to part with any 
thlnj? twrvlceablo to our bodies under a good considera- 
tion, but make little account of our souls."— flay : Oh 
the Creati m. 

13. An equivalent. 

*' Foreigners can oeveT take our bills for payment, 
though they might Poos hj valuable considerations 
among your own j>eoplo.”— Locke. 

II. l/iw : (See extract). 

" Consideration la the material cause of a contract, 
without which no contract bludotb. It I* either ex- 
pressed, as If a tu all horgnlu to give twenty shUlln.s 
lor u hone ; or else Implied. a« when a man comes 
Into in leu, and taking both meat &ml lodging for 
himself and his hone, without bargaining with tho 
Lost, If lie discharge uot the house, the host may stay 
bis hurme."— Cotcel. 

Tj 1. To talc into consideration : 

(1) To consider, to reflect on, to weigh. 

(2) To pay attention or regard to as u matter 
d< serving of consideration. 

", . they took into consideration another uialti-r 
of high importance."— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., cli. svlil. 

2. In consideration of: Considering, taking 
Into account. 

*,j (1) Cnibb thus di scrim inn ten between con- 
tide ration and reflection : " Consideration is 
employed for practical purposes; reflection for 
limiters of speculation or moral improvement. 
Common objects call for cotwWcrufton ; the 
workings of the mind itself, or objects purely 
spiritual, occupy reflect ion." 

(2) He thus discriminates between con- 
sideration and reason: " Considerations in- 

llueneo our iietions ; they are a species of 
motives : reason determines our belief or our 
conduct. ConA-u/crafiona are restrictive or 
negative ; reasons are positive. We may have 
povvetful conjfiferariohi for forlwiring to net, 
anil powerful reasons for adopting one line of 


conduct in preference to another. Considero- 
fions are almost always personal, affecting 
either our own interest or that of others ; 
m/sons are general, ami vary' according to the 
nature of the subject. No coiuridcrution of 
profit or advantage should induce a person to 
forfeit his word. The reasons which men 
assign for their conduct arc often as nhsurd 
.19 they arc false." ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

con sid'-er-a-tive, a. (Eng. co?i5uh*mf(e) ; 
•tre.] Given or inclined to reflection ; thought- 
ful, contemplative. 

* con sid -er a tor, s. [bat.} One who 
considers or reflects ; a conaiderer. 

*’ . . . Ihluklug con.ni derat or $ . Droum: Chr. 
Mar.. L SO. 

con sld crcd, pa. par. or a. (CoNsiuEn.] 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. ds adjective : 

1. Reflected on ; devoted to reflection. 

" Ami at our mure consider'd time we’ll read, 

Auawrr, and think upon this buslueaa.” 

ffhaketp. • Uamlrt, IL 2. 

2. Thought of, estimated, looked upon. 

Tf All things considered : After a careful 
weighing of and reflecting ou all the circum- 
stances of any case. 

con-sld'-er-or, s. [Eng. consider ; -rr.] One 
who is given to consideration and reflection. 

c6n 8ld‘ or ing, pr. par., a,, 9 ., & prep. or 
con;. [Consioeu.J 
. A. As pr. jxtr . ; (See tlie verb). 

B. As adj. : Reflective, reasoning. 

". . . yet after ao long a tract 0 / time, the scripture 
must, by considering men, be contest tu speak nut only 
properly. but often politely und elegautfy tu tbo pre- 
eeut age.”— Dr. U. More: Government of the Tongue, 
sec. 11.. J 12. 

C. As subst . : The act of taking Into con- 
sideration ; reflecting or eerionsly thinking ; 
consideration. 

"... I am afraid. 

Hie thinkings are below tho moon, nut worth 

Uio serious considering." 

Hhakesp.: Henry VIII,, 111. 2. 

D. As prep, orconj. : Tnking Into considera- 
tion, making allowance for. 

" It le not possible to act otherwise, considering the 
wenkneaa of uur nature." — .Spectator. 

If A considering cap : A state or appearance 

• of consideration, meditation, or reflection. 

" Now 1H put oa iny considering co p. H —Beaum. 
and FleL : Loyal Sutyect. 

' Oon aid -er-ing-ly, adv. (Eng. consider- 
ing; -ly ] In a seriona manner; with deep 
thought or consideration ; without haste or 
rashness. 

. . road thorn consideringly over, . . ll’Aofo 
Duty of Matt : Mea ls of Self- Exam. 

con sign' (g silent), v.t. & i. (Fr. consigner ; 
Ital. consegnare ; Sp. consignor, from Lat. 
cenmpno = to seal, to attest : con — cum — witli, 
togctiier, and sijjno — to seal'; sign um — a seal.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

• (1) To sign or mark with a sign. 

. . consigning thorn with holy chrUm, . . 
Strype : tlecvrds. No. 8H. Judgment of Buckmastor. 

• (2) To confirm, to assure. 

'* For Illy father hath consign* l and confirmed me 
with lilsoMurvd te*timoDk», . . ."—Tyndall: JPor-Aci. 
p. 457. 

(3) To hand over, to doliver formally or by 
deed. 

*' Mi-ii, by free Rift, consign over * place to the PI vine 
w on>l 1 1 1 *."— Sou/ h. 

(4) To commit, to tranafer. 

" IluiK'les* as they wliu. far at aea, 

lly tlie cold moon have just consign’d 
Tlio oinw of »<ii«\ love, | bnnderly. 

1\> the bleak lh>od they ltave bohlmL" 

Moore : Lat la llookA ; Eire Worthippers 

(5) To yield, to give up, to surrender, to 
resign. 

” At last. 

The clouds consign tlivlr treasures to the fields. " 

Thomson ; Spring, 17M 

2. Figumtivefy : 

• (1) To stamp, mark, or impress. 

"Cuiiiffln my spirit with groat fear.'— Bp. Taylor. 

(2) To commit. 

"Tlie four evangelist* consigned to writing tliat hls- 
tf>ry. .4< tdlsstn 

(3) Tn give lo cliarge. to entrust. 

"Ati Ides, parting for the TVoJan war. 

Coniiyi'il the youthful consort to hb care ” 

Pope : Odyssey. 


• (4) To appropriate, to apply to a certaio 
purpose, to assign. 

"The F re uch commander consigne d it to the u*e f>>r 
which it wo* intended hy the dunor . Dry den : Pa Ides ; 
Uedia 

(5) To condemn, to give up to a certain state 

”... put their scab to the packet which cotufgm 
every oew-boni effort to oblivion ."— Goldsmith The 
Bsc. No. V. ; Of lleverle. 

II. Technically : 

* 1. Eccles. : To mark or sign with the sign 
of the cross. 

••iu baptism *re are admitted to the klnrdom of 
Christ, presented unto him, cuts gnat with his sacre 
menC '— Bp. Taylor: Great Esemptar, pt. L, L»is. 6. 

2. Comm. .* To liand over or entrust to an 
agent goods for dlsj»osal or superintendence. 

• B. Intransitive: 

1. To consent, to agree. 

. a maid yet rose<l over with the virytn crimson 
of modesty. ... It were ... a baixl cuiiuitiuu for a 
maid to consign to.” — ShaJiesp. . Henry v. 2. 

2. To yield, to submit, to give way. 

"All lovers young, all loveni must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust." 

BEskesjh : & mg in Cymbslinc. 

K Craljb tlius diseriminntes between to con- 
sign, to commit, and to entrust : ’* The idea of 
transferring from one's self to the care of 
another is common tn these terms. What Is 
consigned Is either given absolutely away from 
one's self, or only conditionally for one's own 
purjiose : what is committed or entrusts/ is 
given conditionally. A person consigns his 
property over to another by a deed iu law ; a 
merchant consigns his gooda to another, to 
dispose of them for his advantage ; he commit.* 
the management of his business to his clerka, 
ami entrusts them with the care of hie property. 
Consign expresses a more positive measure 
than commit, and commit than entru^. When 
a child is consigned tn tlie CHre of auother, it 
is au unconditional surrender of one's trust 
into the hands of anuthcr; hut any pereou 
may be committed to tho care of another with 
various limitations ; and wheu lie is entrusted 
to his care, it is both a partial and temporary 
matter, referring mostly to his personal safety, 
and that only for a limited time.' 1 (CruMi: 
Eng. Synon.) 

’ con-sig na-tar y, a. (Lat. <y>umt 77 wfuj, 
pa. par. of coniipno.) One to whom g<Kxl8 
are consigned or entrusted ; a consignee. 

con-sig-na -tlon, s. [Fr. consignation . from 
Lat. consignalio, from consignatus, pa. p.ir. of 

COILSijJ/lO.] 

I. Ordinary iMngvage : 

* 1. The act of marking or signing with anv 
alga. 

“. . . with the coiubm/ifioo, with the cream. Im- 
position of baud* of tho prelat*. be tbv eiRuea."— 
Btrype: Bccords, No. Ha ; Judgment vf Stokes! y. 

*2. The act of ratifying, olllruiing, or con- 
firming, as though by affixing a aeal ; con- 
firmation, ratification. 

" If we find that we lncrvnse In duty, then we may 
look U|X>o the tradition t-f the holy «.kcnuucutal ivm- 
bols tu a direct cnruigrmti&n vt taidutL’ — Taylor 
Wort 1 y Communicant. 

3. Tlie act of consigning, committing, or 
delivering over. 

•• A» tlie hope of ital vat Ion Is n good dbl*>»ltioi) to- 
wards It. no I* dtwjvur a certain rwul^rinfion to eternal 
rum."— Taylor. 

4. A sign, indication, or mark. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : The net of consigning goods to 
an agent for sale or disposal ; consignment. 

2. Civil £ Scots Imw: The art of depositing 
in the hands of a third nerson a sum or wouey 
about which there is n dispute. 

• c6n sl^ na tiiro, s. (Pref. con , and Eng. 
signature (q.v.).j A joint signature; a full 
ami complete ratification. 

con-slg-no (8lgno as sen y$) r «• IKr.J 

Military : 

1. A watchword or countersign given to a 
sentinel. 

2. A person required to keep within certain 
bounds. 

con signed (p silent), pa. par. or a. (Con 
mux. ] 

A. As pa. jkir. ; lu senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. J.< infective : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Committed, delivered, hnndcd over. 


bwl, b6^; poilt, cat, ooll, ohorus, 9I1I11. bonpb; go, gom; thin, this; sin, os; expect* Xenophon, exist. lhg. 

elan, -tian — sh.on- -tlon. -slon = shun ; -(Ion, -§ion = shun* -clous, -tlous, -slous = sbus. -blc, -dlo, Ac. = bpl, dpL 
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2. Given in charge, entrusted. 

8. Assigned, appropriated, given over. 

TT Comm. : Entrusted or delivered to an 
agent for sale or disposal. (See extract uuder 
Consignee.) 

con-sign-ee' ( g 9ilent), s. [Eng. consign ; -cc.) 
One to whom goods are entrusted or consigned 
for aale or disposal ; an agent, a factor. 

"Consigned goods ore su m tosed in general to be the 
property of him by whom they arc vunsigued (who Is 
calle<l the consignor), but to be at the dlsiK>sfU uf him 
to whom they ore consigned, who is called the con- 


con sign' cr, con-sign-or' ( g silent), s. 
(Eng. consign ; -cr, -or.) He who consigns or 
entrusts goods to another for sale or disposal. 
(See extract under Consignee.) 

* oon sig-nif-i-cant, a. k s. [Pref. con, 
and Eng. si^nt/ican? (q.v.).] 

A- As adj. : Having a joint or common 
signification. 

" But I find not oneof those words or any consprnifi- 
ca*if or equivalent to them, in all our Saxon laws.” — 

8 pci man : Of Feuds and Tenures, pt, 11., p. 7. 

B. As subst. : A word having the aame 

meaning as another ; a synonym. 

* #dn-sig-ni-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. signification (q.v.).] A joint or common 
signification. 

•• He calls the Rddltlonal denoting of time, by a 
truly philosophic word, a consignlficatioix.'— Harris : 
Philolog. Inq. 

* con-sig-nif-Ic-a-tive, a. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. significative (q.v.).] Having a joint or 
common signification ; synonymous. 

* COn-SIg'-nf-fy, v.t. [Pref. con, and Eng. 
signify (q.v.).] To mark or denote in union 
with something else. 

"The cypher . . . only serves ... to connote and 
eonsignify. and to change the value of the figures, . . ." 
—Tooke: Diversions of Purley, vol. i., p. 305. 

edn-sign'-ing (g silent), pr, par., a., k s. 
[Consign.] 

A. k B. As pr. por. particip . adj. ; (Seo 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of entrusting goods 
another for sale or disposal ; consignment. 1. 

consign'-ment ( g silent), $. [Eng. consign; | 
-ment.) 

1. The act of consigning or entrusting goods 
to another for sale or disposal. 

"... to Increase your consignments of this valuable 
branch of national commerce, . . Burke. : Deport 
of a Com. on the .Affairs of India. 

2. The writing by which anything is con- 
signed or entrusted. 

3. That which is consigned ; goods entrusted 
to an agent or factor for sale or disposal. 

4. It is commonly U9ed for a batch of goods 
received for sale, not necessarily upon trust 
or as by an agent 

* con-sil' l-ar-y, a. [Lat. consiliariu'i, Itom 
ctmsilivm.) Having the character of a counsel. 

c6n-sir-I-en£e, s. [Lat. CO nsUiens, pr. par. 
of consilio — to leap together ; cim := cum = 
with, together, and salio — to leap } The act 
of concurring or coinciding ; coincidence. 

"This is what Dr. Wheweli expressively terms the 
consilience of inductions. H erschel: Astron., 3rd ed. 
11650). p. 4. note. 

t con-sil-i^ent, a. [Lat. cwmWena.] Coin- 
ciding, concurring. 

"The consilient testimony In their favour. 
Garbett: Hampton Lect., viii. 

* con-si'-mi-lar, «. [Pref. con, and Eng. 
similar (q.v.).]* Having a coiumou likeness. 

* con si’-mi-lar-Jr, a. lEng. consimilar ; -y.J 
Similar, baviog like qualities or appearance. 

" The flood conti vilary ducts receive, . . 

iirooke : Cnivertnl Beauty, bk. ill. 

* con-Sl-mi '-ll-tude, $. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. similitude (q.v.).] A common likeness 
or resemblance. 

* con-si ml'-H-ty, s. [Lat. ennsimilitos, 
from con - cum = with, together, and similitas 
— likeness ; simills = like.) The 8ame as 
CONSIMILITUDE (q.V.). 

con sist', v.i. [Fr. consister, from Lat. consisto 
= to stand firm : coa = cum = with, together, 
and sisto = to stand .) 

* 1. To stand together ; to remain fixed. 


M ft is ogointt the nstur* of water, being » flexible 
and pouderou* body, to conn*? and *tay Itself."— Brere- 
wood : Qn Languages. 

* 2. To hold together, to exist. 

" He Is before all things, and hy him all things con- 
slit."— Colossiuns i. 17. 

* 3. To have concurrent existence, to co- 
exist 

•• Necessity and election cannot conn id together In 
the same act ." — Bramhall - Against Hobbes. 

4, To be composed or made up, to be com- 
prised. (With the prop, of.) 

"... the Editor has ventured to add a Second Part, 
consisting of a kind of cento . . ."—Scott : Tt.onvu the 
Rhymer. 

5. To be comprised of, to bo contaiued, to 
depend on. (Followed by in.) 

" If their purgation did const*' in word*." 

Shakesp . ; At Kon Like It, 1. 8. 

* 6. To be based, to stand, to insist or 
claim. (Followed by on.) 

" Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist," 

Shaketp. : Pericles, l 4. 

* 7. To hold together ; to be consistent, 
agreeable, or in accord ; to harmonize, to 
accord. 

•• Thie was a consisting story." — Bp. Burnett. 

Followed by with. 

"His majesty would he willing to consent to any 
thing that could consist with tils conscience and 
honour." — Clarendon. 

con-sist'-en^e, c6n-sfst'-cn-5y, s. [Lat. 
consistcntm, troin coitsistens, *pr. par. of con- 
sisto .) [Consist.] 

1 . A holding together ; the act of remaining 
or existing iu a fixed or permanent state. 

2. A state of lest in things capable of growth 
or motion. 

" Even there [in the heaven] 1 find a change, of 
motion, of face, of quality; motion whether by con- 
ference or retrogradiitiou . , ." — Seasonable Sermons, 
p. 2. 

3. A substance, form ; firmness of character 
ur nature. 

“His friendship Is of a nohle make, and a lasting 
consistency."— South : Sermons. 

4. The quality of being durable or lasting ; 
persistence, durability. 

" The first can only refer to that sort of preliminary 
meeting of the representatives of the six Powers 
which seems to gain more and more consistency, and 
from which Turkey would l>e excluded."— Pimp*, Nov. 
13, 1876. 

* 5. A 8ubstance or material. 

" Nigh founder'd on he fares, 

Treading the crude conmlrnre, half on foot, 

Half flying." P. L., bk. ii. 

6. A degree of denseness or rarity. 

“ Let the expressed Juices be boiled Into the con- 
sistence of a syrup ." — A rbuthnot : On Aliments. 

* 7. A combination, a combined or united 
body. 

“Tbe Church of God. as meaning the whole consist- 
ence of orders and members " — Milton, lu Ogtlcie. 

8. The state or quality of being consistent, 
harmonious, or in accord with itself or other 
things ; agreemeut, accord, harmony. 

Tli at consistency of behaviour, whereby he Inflexibly 
pursues those measures which appear the moat juet 
and equitable . " — Addison ,* Freeholder. 

U Followed by with. 

" . , . the consistency of popery, with the civil and 
religious liberties of this nation, . . Uoadly : 
Letters signed firifemnieus, Let. 64. 

edn-sist -ent, a. [Lat. coimsfow, pr. par. of 

consisfo.) 

* I. Holding together ; firm, solid, not fluid. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

2. In consistence or harmony ; congruous, 
harmonious, not contradictory (followed by 
with). 

" A great part of their politicks others do not thiDk 
consistent with honour to practice."— Addison : On Italy. 

3. Acting up to one'9 professiona. 

"It was hardly' possible to 1* at once a consistent 

Quaker aud a courtier; hut it was utterly impossible 
to be at once a eons/sfenf Quaker aud a conspirator.”— 
Macaulay : Bist. F.ng., ch. xv. 

For the di fie re nee between consist nf and 
compatible, see Compatible ; for that between 
con^isfraf and consonant, seo Consonant. 

con-sist’-ont-ly, a dv. [Eng. consistent ; Ay. ] 

1. In a consistent manner ; agreeably, bar- 
mooiously. 

2. According to, or in consistence with, 
one's professions. 

cdn-sist-ing, pr. par. or a. [Consist, v .] 

A. A s pr. par. : Iu aenscs corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

* B. As adjective : 

I. Having consistence. 

"... consisting bodies ." — Bacon : Rat. and Ki peri- 
mental History. 


2. Comprised, contained, or depending on. 

" Though in and of him there be much eon*i*^ins^•• 
Shakesp. : Troilut and Crcssida, iii. 3. 

3. Consistent. 

" You could not help bestowing more that 1* co*v- 
sitting with the fortune of a private mail.”— Dryden. 

con-sis-tor i-al, a. [Eng. consistory ; -«!.] 
Of or pertaining to a consistory or ecclesias- 
tical court. 

". . . the Contistorial Courts, . . Lord Brougham : 
Historical Sketches ; Lord AtansfleUl. 

% Consistanol Court (Scotland): A term ap- 
plied to the Commissary Court (now abolished), 
which took the place of the more ancient 
bishop’s court. (Ogilvit.) 

* con-sis-tor'-i-aji, a. k s. [Eug. consistory ; 
-an.) 

A- As adj. : Presbyterian ; relating to Pres- 
byterian church government. (Used hy a 
seventeenth century controversialist con- 
temptuously.) 

"You fall next on the consitlorian scbisraaticka ; 
for eo vnu call Presbyterians."— Milton : Rotes on Dr 
Omjfjith's Serm. 

B. As svbst. : A member of a consistory. 

cdn'-sis-tdr-$r, * con-sis tor ie, * con 
stor-lc, s. k a. [Lat. consistorium = a place 
ot assembly, from consisto = to stand together.] 
[Consist.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

Ecclesiastical: 

1. The court of every bishop of the Christ- 
ian Church for the consideration and decision 
of ecclesiastical causes arising within the 
diocese. In England tiie consistory is held 
by the bishop's chaucellor, or commissary, 
and by archdeacons or their officials, either in 
tbe cathedral or other convenient place in the 
diocese. (Punts; Eccles. Law.) 

" This false judge, as telleth us the storie. 

As he was wont, nut in hi* consistorie 
And yaf his dome* upon somlry cos.” 

Chaucer : The Docloures Tale. 12,09a 

2. In the Roman Catholic Church: The 
highest council of state in the Papal govern- 
ment ; the assembly of cardinals. 

" By a commission from the consistory. 

Yea the whole consitt't'y of Koine." 

Shaketp. : Hen. 17//., 11. 4. 

3. An assembly or council of ministers and 
elders of any church to settle matters con- 
nected with that church or body. 

", . . confiscated property bequeathed to Protea Loot 
consistories.'' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cli. vL 
* II. Figuratively : 

1, A solemn assembly or meeting. 

•• To council summon* all his mighty lwere. 

Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involved, 

A gloomy ccauistory." Milton P. R., i. 4i 

2. A council or court. 

** My other self, my counsel'* consistory, 

My oracle." Shakesp. : Richard ///.. 11. 2. 

B. As adj. : Of the nature of or pertaining 
to an ecclesiastical court ; consistorial. 

consistory court, s. 

Law & Eccles. : [Consistory, A. I. 1.). 

* con-sis ’-tiire, s. [Eng. amsisf ; -ure.) Con- 
sistency. 

” Trees proof against weapons . . , being of a oo«- 
tisture *o hard."— Evelyn : Silva, p. 490. 

•con -site', v. [Lat. consitus, pa. par. of 
consero - to sow together.) To sow or plant 
together, to unite. 

* con si'-tion, s. [Lat. consitio, gen. con- 
frifiouis, from consitus, pa. par. of consero , to 
sow together.) A sowing or planting to- 
gether. (Coles.) 

con-so-bri' nal, a. [As if from a Lat. conso - 
briuaJis.] Pertaining to a cousin ; having the 
relation of a cousin. (J. Hannay : Singleton 
Fontcnoy, bk. iv., ch. vu.) 

* con-sd'-ct-ate (ci as shi), s. [Lat. com o- 
evatus, pa. par. of consocio : con = c»77i = with, 
together, and socio = to join, to associate.) An 
associate, a confederate, an accomplice. 

” Partridge and Stanhope were condemned a* eoiwo- 
ciatet in the conspiracy oi Somerset, — Hayward, 

* con-so'-ci-ate (ci as sin), v.t. k i. [Con- 
sociate, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To unite or join together, to associate. 
"Generally the best outward shape* are also the 
likeliest to be consociated with good Inward faculties. 
— If’ofton . On Education. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qu - 
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2. To bring into communication or connec- 
tion. 

"Shlpa. beside* the tmiiRporting of riches Mid mrl- 
tlee from place to place, rvasocia f« the most remote 
regiousof the earth . . ."—Sir T Herbert Travel*, p.litt. 

3. To cement, to hold together. 

M Tho ancient philosophers always brought in a 
supernatural principle to unite and eomortafe the 
parts of the chaos .*’— Burnet 

II. American Church : To convene a conso- 
ciation of pastors and delegates of different 
churches for consultation and advice. 

B, Intrunsitice : 

• L Ord. Lang . : To coalesce, to join or unite 
together. 

” If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other 
atoms they might he separated again, without ever 
consoclating Into the huge condense ixxliesof planets.'* 
— tivntley : Serm., vll. 

II. American Church: To meet in a conso- 
ciation. 

• con 80-91 a ted (or 91 jis shi), pa, par. or 

O. [UONSOCIATB, v.) 

‘ con so -9i-a~t mg (or 9I as shi), pr. par., a., 

A S. [CONSOCtATE, **.] 

A. A B. vts pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis substantive : 

1. The act of joining or uniting together. 

2. The net of associating or joining with 
others. 

con s6-gl-a-tion(or 9I as shi), s. [Lnt. cou- 
socuitio , from ronsociatu s, pa. par. of cansocio.] 
" I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An alliance, union, or conjunction. 

**. . . a consociation of olflees . , ."—Hen J onion : 
Discover les. 

2. Intimacy, close companionship or asso- 
ciation. 

" fly so lung and so various consociation with n 
prince. . . .**— Il'otfort. 

II. Ecclesiol. : A union or fellowship of 
churches, by means of the pastora and dele- 
gates. A meeting of the pastors and delegates 
of different chorehes for consultation and 
mutual aid and support in ecclesiastical 
matters. Used — 


" For w» have great Joy and consolation In thy love, 

. . f—Phitem. 1. 7. 

* oon-sol-a-tor, s. I Lat.] a comforter, a 
consoler, a cheercr. 

*’A kind of ottkera termed coiuoUitors of the sick.” 
—Johnson : Sole on Tempest. 

•con-sol’-a-tor-y, s. A a, [Lat. consola- 
tor ins.) 

A, vis subst. : Anything which consoles, 
comforts, or cheers ; a consolation. 

B. yls adj. : Consoling, comforting, cheer- 
ing ; containing or tending to cousolatiun or 
comfort. 

"Letters . . . ubjurjfutory, consolatory. monitory, 
or congratulatory."— Howell : l. filers, 1. I. 1. 

* con sol -a-trix, «. (Lat ] A female con- 
soler. 

"Love, the consol at rtx, met him again."— J/r*. Olf- 

' phone : Salem Chopcl, ch. xx vl. 

* con solde, ». [Consound.] 

con sole', r.L [Fr. consoler, from Lat. con- 
solor: co» = cum = with, together, fully; 
solor = to cheer, to comfort.] Tocnmfuit or 
cheer the mind in time of trouble or distress ; 
to alleviate grief or sorrow ; to soothe, to 
solace. 

*‘.Mr. Pope retired with «ome chagrin to Twicken- 
ham, hut consoled himvHf and Ida friend with this 
Biirciuitic reflexion— ’We shall take our degree to- 
gether in fame, whatever we do at the milveraity.’ *— 
ICnriurfon. /.1/e. by Uurd. 

Crnbb thus discriminates between to coti- 
sole, to comfort , and to solace: “ Console and 
solace denote the relieving of pain ; comfort 
marks tiie communication of positive pleasure. 
We console others with words ; we console or 
solace ourselves with reflections ; we comfort 
by words or deeds. Console is used on more 
important occasions than solace. We console 
our friends when they meet with afflictions ; we 
solace ourselves when we meet with disasters ; 
we comfort those who staud in need of com fort," 
(Crabb .* Eng. ,s>/iion.) 

con sole, 5 . I Ft.] 

1. Archit. : A bracket or truss, mostly with 
scrolls or volutes at the two ends, of unequal 
size and contrasted, but connected by a flow- 


A. Transitive: 

L Onlinary Language : 

1. Lit . : To make solid, to form into a solid 
and compact mass, to compress, to harden, 
to solidify. 

"The word may be rendered. either he ■tretebed. or 
he rtxed and contolidnled, the earth above the water*." 
— Unmet: Theory. 

2. Figurafu’e/y: 

* (1) To strengthen ; to render firm or steady. 

**. . wherhy knowledge !• ratyfied. and (a* l 
moiight mye) eotnolit/a/e ." — Sir T. Klyot : (Sooernovr, 
hk. ul., ch. xxv. 

(2) To unite closely and firmly; to bring 
into close union. 

"So tong n« ho w as compelled to act be would endear 
vour to consolidate the Empire by every Juetiffablf 
mean *. "—Daily Telegraph, NoV. 2#. l£8|. 

(3) To mass together. 

II. Technically: 

1. iMjal : 

(1) To combine two benefices In one. 

(2) To combine two or more actions into 
one. 

2. Earl. : To combiue or unite two or more 
bills in one. 

*3. Surg. ; To unite or close the lips of n 
wound, or the pnrts of a broken bone. 

4 Funds: To unite several items of revenue 
under one head. (Consol.] 

"... a great variety of taxes nud surpluses of taxes 
and duties which were at that year ctmJoJiTnfetf.*’— 
fleet ; Cyclojusdlu ; Funds. 

B. Intrans . : To become solid ; to form into 
a solid and compact body, to solidify. 

*’ In hurts and ulcers of the head, dryness maketb 
them more apt to consolidate." — Bacon ; A'at. History. 

con-sol'-i date, «. consolidatus , pa. 

par. of consolido: con = cum = with, together, 
and sol Ulo = to make solid ; solidus = solid, 
compact.] 

* 1. Lit. : Formed into a solid and compact 
mass ; solidified, hardened. 

"... the brawnes and aiuewcs of his thigh* not 
fully consolidate ” — .vfr T. Klyot : Uov., foi. 68. 

t 2. Fig. : Firmly fixed or united ; combined. 

" Tho all ex|K-rieucc past liecauie^ 

Consolidate lu mind anil frame.’* 

Tennyson : Ttco Voices, 


1. In a general sense. 

" Nor does there uppcar In the first century that 
consociariun of the churches of tho same province 
which gave rise to council* and to metropolitans."— 
ifnsheim .- Ch u rcA Hist. (ed. Murdock), cent, I., pt it, 
ch. It. * 14. 

2. In the American churches. 

* oon- so 91-a -tIon-al (or 9I as shi), a. 

( Eng. consociation; -«/.] Of or pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a consociation. 

* oon so^I'-et-^, " con eo ^i -ct-ie, s. 

[Prof, con, and Eng. society (q.v.).] Associa- 
tion. 

" Uy mutunll consocUfte."— lleytoood: Dialogues, No. II. 

t con sol , s. [Consols.] 

odn sol a ble, a. [Eng. console); -able.] 
Able to l>e consoled ; admitting of consola- 
tion. 

•• A long, long weeping, not comolablr." 

J'ennyton Merlin l Helen, 706. 

* o6n -sol-atO, a. [Lat. consolatus, pa. par. 
of coiwolor.] 

1. Consolatory, cheering. 

"The moat contolato thing In tho world to me."— 
/McA.infion ; Claritta, vll. <u. (/><icfei.) 

2. Consoled, eomforlcd. 

•• Ho cometh to tliee. to make thee consolats."— 
Quart rs t KmMems, hk. v.. No. 14 


•oon'-sol ato, V.t. [Lat. consolatus, pa. par. 
of co ft solar — to console (qv.).J To console, 
to comfort, to cheer. 

" That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To consulate tlillie car." 

Shakes p. : All's Well, ill, 2. 


©6n sol n tion, 'con sol a-9ion, s. [Fr. 

consolation ; llul. consohtzione, from I^at. co«- 
solatia, from eon solor = t«* console : can = euw 
- with, together, and solor - to oomfoit.] 

1. The aet of consoling, cheering, or com- 
forting. 

" Tliyukmt thou It u mimll thynge of the comofrt- 
cfoni of IIihII" - Ulblv (1441 1; /o4, cli, xv 


2. That which consoles, cheers, or comforts; 
a source or cause of comfort. 

*’ Hear diligently my »i»-ech. and lei thti» lx< your 
consolation.*." —Job xxl 2. 

3. A stale of comparative comfort and hap- 
piness. 



CONSOLE. 


ing line from the back of the upper one to the 
Inner convolving face of the lower. (Jl'ea/e.) 
Also called Ancones (q.v.). 

2. Furnit. : A pier- table or bracket. 

"Showing mo th« beautiful books and ornaments 
on tlie consoles and chllfoiilere*.’* — C. /ironlJ: ./anr 
JCyre, vIl xlll. 

console-table, s. [Console, 2.] 

con soled', jxi. jxtr. ora. [Console, v. ] 

con-sol er, s. [Eng. consol(e) ; • er .) One 
who consoles, cheers, or comforts. 

••And. as sliL- looked anamd. nbe *aw how Dentil, tho 
consoler. „ .... .... 

laying M* I wind ni>on many a heart, find healed It 

Longfellow : Kva ugeline, J»t. II . v. 6. 

oon-sol’-ld ant. It. & s. [ivat. cnnsnlidans, 
]>r. ] mr. of consolido = to condense, to consoli- 
date (q.v.).] 

A. vis odj. : Having the power or quality nl 
Consolidating; especially applied to a medi- 
cine, having the temlciicj to unite and close 
up wounds. 

B. vis subst. : Tliat which has the power or 
quality of consolidating; especially used of 
a medicine having the quality of closing up 
wounds. 

con sol i-drito, v.t. A i. (In Fr. consolidrr 
[Uonmu.i oa fk, a,] The woid is explained in 
tin- glossary to Philemon Hollands transla- 
tion of Pliny's Natural History, 1001, ns if 
then of recent Introduction Into the English 
tongue.] 


con-sol l-da-ted, j a. par. or a. [Consoli- 
date, i*.] 

A, vis ;wj. jxir. : In seuses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Solidified ; formed into a solid and 
compact mass ; hardened. 

"Take, then, a miuu i>f partially mud. 

. , .*' — Tyndall : Frag, of (3rd ed.), xiv. 417-8, 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Brought into union ; combined. 

"... the equality manifestly beiroiuw as predlcahle 
of the consolitUiled etatea n» It wo» of llio aerud »Ut«.’* 
— Herbert Spencer. /*r»ncfp/ci of Psychology, p. 300. 

(2] In close union and connection ; compact. 

"TheOeniians believe that, a* they have only their 
own cotiM/hht/ed ami easily traversed couutry to de- 
fend . . : — Times. Nov. il, 187«. 

II. Technically: 

1. Pari. : Applied to two or more bills com- 
bined into one. 

2. Funds : Applied to two or more sources 
of revenue combined in one. [Consols.] 

3. 7,aie; Applied to two or more actions 
combined into one. 

«f The Consolidated Fund : 

National Exchequer: A fund so called be- 
cause it was consolidated out of three others— 
the aggregate, the general, ami the South Sea 
funds. It was first formed in 178(>. By 5ti 

C.eo. III., c. US there was amalgamated with it 
tho ( visit Exchequer, tin Jan. 6, 1310. It be- 
eaine ns it now is, the consolidated fund of the 
United Kingdom. 

con sol l da ting, pr. par., a., k s. (Con- 
solidate, e.J 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ parffcfp. adj. : (Sec 
the verb). 

C. As substantii'c : 

1. Onlinimj Langmuir - 

1. The act or process of making solid or 
compact. 

2. The act or process of becoming aolld or 
hardened. 

II. 7/nr, tfc. ; Tin* act of combining two or 
more actions, bills, Ac., into one. 


boil, b 6 $ ; pout, Jtfwl ; cat, 9CU, ohorus, 9liln, bengh ; go, gom ; thin, this ; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb t 
-clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -ston = shun; -tlon, -§ion zhirn; -tious, slous, -clous=8hus. bio, -die, Ac. =bol, dgl 
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consolidation— consort 


•J Consolidating of actions: 

Law : The joining at two or more actions in 
one. This may lie done by order of a judge, 
when two or iuoie actions are brought by the 
aame plaintiff, against the same defendant, at 
the same time, for a cause of prosecution which 
might have becu tried iu a single action. 

con sol i - da - tlon, s. (Lat. consolidate, 
from consolidates, pa. pax. of consolido.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of consolidating or forming into 
a solid and compact mas9. 

’* The consol Motion of the marble, and of tho etooe, 
did not fall out at rand oca. Woodward: Essay to- 
wards a .Vafurul History qf the Earth. 

2. The state of being consolidated or formed 
into a solid and compact mass ; solidification. 

“In aq a>«le and elaborate essay published In 1S35. 
Prof. Sedgwick proposed the theory that cleavage is 
due to the action of crystalline or polar forces subse- 
quent to the coninlul'ttion of the rock ." — Tyndall 
LVag qf Science (3rd ed. ). xlv. 410. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. A ratifying or confirmation. 

'* He first offered a league to Henry the Seveath, and 
for con Mol idation thereof his daughter Marcaret." — 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury ; Hist, of Henry Till., p. 11 

2. A strengthening or rendering firm. 

B, Technically: 

1. GeoL : The rendering of strata harder and 
more stony. [A. I. l.j As a rule the older roeks 
are more* consolidated and therefore more 
stony thaa those of comparatively modern 
date, but there are numerous exceptions to 
this rule. Some, such as calcareous and 
silicious deposits, were bard from the first. 
Among those which were originally soft, the 
solidifying causes were the pressure of super- 
incumbent rocks, heat, the infiltration of a 
calcareous, ferruginous, or silicious cement, <fcc. 
(Lyell : Princip. of Geol., tfc., ch. xii.) 

2. Law : 

(1) The combining of two or more actions in 
one. 

•* Application may be made on the part of the defen- 
dants i u these several actions for a judge 'e order to stay 
•I] the actions except one. This is called cousolidat iug 
the actions, and the order by which It Is effected, the 
Com ofldotirm Rule."— Arnold. 

* (2) The combining of two benefices in one. 

(3) The uniting the possession or profit of 
land with the property. 

(4) (Scots Law): The reunion of the property 
with the superiority, after they have beta 
feudally disjoined. ( Ogilvie .) 

3. Pari. : The combining of two or more 
bills in one. Various Acts of Parliament have 
been passed to consolidate into one several 
others previously existing. Thus, in 1S45 
there were passed a Land Clauses Cousolidat ion 
Act and a Railway Clauses Consolidation Act. 

"It was some surprize to me to find myself trans- 
lated all on a sudilea into this bill against the directors 
under the new-fashioned term of consolidation" — lion. 
J. Aistabie : Before House of Lords, July 19, 1P2L 

4. Funds: The combining of two or more 
aonrees of revenue in one. 

con sol d dative, a. (Eng. consolidate) ; 
-m>.1 Having the power or quality of con- 
solidating. 

• con-sdr l-da-tor, s. [Eog. consofWot(e) ; 
•or.l One who consolidates. 

** Harmonists and consolidators force it into the 
crucible."— Athcn<rum. Oct. 6, 1877. p. 426. 

con-sdl'-mg, pr. par., o., & s. (Console, v.] 
A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Comforting, cheering. 

C. A** rubst. : The act of comforting or 
cheering ; consolation. 

con-sdl'-insr-ljr, adv. (Eng. consoling ; -ty.] 
In a consoling or comforting manner ; by way 
of consolation. 

con sols', 5. pi, (Abbreviation for consoli- 
dated nunwi/ies.] 

English Exchequer: The consolidated an- 
ouities, constituting part of the British 
funded debt. By the Act 25 George 11., 
passed in 1731, various perpetual and lottery 
annuities bearing 3 percent, interest were con- 
solidated together, and became the nucleus of 
the consols. Their value fluctuates perpetually, 
but within narrow limits; they are generally 
not much below par. By the National Debt 
(Conversion) Act, 1838, the interest was re- 
duced to 2J per cent., and provision made for 
a further reduction (in 1905) to per cent. 


con-som-me', s. (Fr.) A broth or aoup 
made by boiling meat aud vegetables to a 
jelly. 


“The consonantal sound* fr and d hef in oo Greek 
word.''— Harsh: Led. on Eng. Lang., p. 469. 

2. Pertaining to or connected with conso- 
nants. 


con son 02190 , • con -son-an- 9 y, $. [Lat. 
consonant ia. from consonant, pr. pur. of consono 
= to sound together, to agree in sound : con 
= cum = with, logeiher, andsono = to sound ; 
sou us = a aouud.j (sound, v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1. Accord or agreement of sound. 

'And winds aod water* Row'd 
111 consonance. Such were those prime of days." 

Thomson : Spring, 270. 

2. Rhyme or ogreement in sound. 

**. . . the ode is Raisfaed before the ear ha* learned 
It* measures, and consequently he fore it can receive 
pleasure from their cotuonante and recurrence." — 
Joh 71 ton : Life of dray. 

II. Figuratively: 

1 . Consistency, agreement, harmony, accord. 

“ As la every* thing else, beauty and favoor l* com- 
posed *ad framed (.■* it were) of inaoy members meet- 
ing nod concurring lu one, aud all together at the same 
time, nad that by s certame aimmetry, consonance, 
and harmony.*— Holland ; Plutarch, p. 60. 

(а) Followed by with. 

" The optic nerve respond*, a* it were, to tho waves 
with which it is in consonance."— Tyndall : Frag, of 
Science (3rd ed ), vIIL. 9., p. 196. 

* ( l ) Followed by to, 

•' I have set down this, (o shew the perfect e onto- 
nancy of our persecuted church to the doctrine of 
•eriptur© and antiquity." — Hammond: On Funda- 
mentals. 

* 2. Concord, close union, friendship. 

•\ . . by tho right* of our fellowship, by the eoruo- 
nancy of our youth, by tho obligation of our over- 
preserved lovo, . . ."—Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 2. 

B. Music : A combination of notes which 
can sound together without the harshness 
which is produced by beats disturbing the 
smooth flow of tbe sound. (Grow: Diet, of 
Music.) 

con -so nant, * con-so naunte, o., adv., 
61 s. (Lat. consonans , pr par. of consoao.) 

(CONSONANCK.l 

A- As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Agreeing or according in aound ; having 
like sounds. 

"... often Intermingled with perfect or consonant 
rhymes ."— Ballam : Lit. of Middle Ages, pt. I., ch. it 

* (2) Consisting of consonants, consonantal. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Agreeing, consistent, congruous ; in har- 
mony. 

* (a) Followed by with. 

“That where much la given there shall be mach re- 
quired. is a thing conionanT with natural equity."— 
Decay qf Piety. 

(б) Followed by to. 

“. . . It is much consonant to the law of God. a* a 
thing willed, aot commanded .*— Burjiet .* Records, bk. 
UL. No. 2L 

* (2) Sympathetic. 

II, 3/m sic ; Composed of consonances. 

B. As adv. : Agreeably, consistently, In ac- 
cord. 

" Chriete sayeth consonaunte to the aame ."- Latimer : 
tth Sermon. 

C, As substantive: 

Gram. : A letter whicb cannot be sounded, 
or but imperfectly, by itself— that is, without 
the conjunction of a vowel. Consonants are 
divided into liquids , mutes, and sibilants. (See 
these words.) 

«[ Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
sonant, accordant, and consistent : “ Consonant 
Is employed in matters of representation ; 
uxxordant in matters of opinion or sentiment; 
consistent in matters of conduct. A particular 
passage i9 co?rsoju*7if witli the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures ; a particular account is ac- 
cordant with all one hears and sees on a 
subject ; a person’s conduct is not consistent 
with his station. Consonant is opposed to 
dissonant, Accordant to discordant, consistent 
to inconsistent. . . . Consonance mostly 

serves to prove the truth of anything, but 
dissonance does not prove its falsehood until 
it amounts to direct discordance or incon- 
sistency." (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

consonant interval. 

Music : (Interval]. (Stainer <t Barrett.) 

Con-so-nan-tal, a. (Eng. consonant; -at.) 

1 , Of tbe nature of a consonant. 


". . . care* where, from conjonantof corruption*. » 
•hort vowel ha» to be lengthened."— Betimes : Comp, 
Gram. Aryan Lang, of India, vol. L (1SJ2). ch. lL, 
p. 157. 

con-so-n&n-tal-ly, odv. (Eng. consoruiu 
tal ; -ly. ] By a' consonant. 

t con-so-n&n'-tic, a. (Eng. conscmanf ; -tc.l 
Relating to or partaking of the nature of a 
consonant ; consonantal. 

Coruonantic base*, or. of the vocalic, those which 
ead in t< {*). a vowel of a decided couion/imir quality, 
•re most apt to preserve the Inflections lo their un- 
altered form."— Chambers : Encyel. ( OgilHc . ) 

* con so nant-ly, adr. (Eng. consonant; 
-ly.] In a consistent manuer ; consistently, 
agreeably. 

•cdn'-sd-najit-ncss, s. (Eng. consonant; 
-ness.] Tlie quality of being consonant; con- 
sistency, accord. 

* con -son-ous, a. (Lat. consonus = sound- 
ing together, agreeing : con ~ cum = with, 
together, and sonus = a sound.] Agreeing in 
sound ; accordant, coucordaut, harmonious. 

* con -so' -pi -ate, v.t. [Consopite.] An 
erroneous formation ; cf. expediate. 

* con sd-pi-a'-tlon, s. [Consopiate.] An 
erroueous formation or a mis-writing for con- 
aopition (q.v.). 

“ A total abstinence from intemperance or bu*ia«*. 
ia qo more pbiloaopbv, than* tot*! consopiation of the 
seuse* is repo *©."— Pope : Lett. to Digby, Aug. 12, 172t 

* con -so-pite, v.t. (Consopite, a.] To lull 
to sleep, to quiet, to compose. 

“The mA*culiue faculties of the noul were for • 
while well slaked and consopi ted. " — Mure : Cong. Cabb. 
(1663), pt 63. 

* con -sd-pite, a. (Lat. consopitus, pa. par. 
of coasopio = to lull to sleep.) Lulled to 
sleep, quieted, composed. 

1 have the harklag of bold reuse confuted ; 

It* clamorous tongue thus being co ntopitc." 

More : <S orig uf the Rout, lit. 43. 

* con-sd-pi'-tion, s. (Lat. consopitio, from 
coiisopio .] A lulling to aleep* a quieting or 
composing. 

c6n sor-di'-ni, phrase. [ItaL] 

Music: 

1. With the mutes on. 

2. With the soft pedal at the pianoforte 
held down. ( Stainer A* Barrett.) 


edn'-sort, S. [Lat consors — a partner : com = 
c«m = with, together, and sors (geuit. sortis, 
= a lot.] 

A. Ordinary Languoge : 

L Literally: 

1. One who shares the lot or fortunes 01 
another; a compauiou. an associate. 

“. . . 00 the whole most dangerous a* a consort, and 
least dangerous when slumiog hostile colours." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. sxiiL 

2. The partner of ona'a bed ; a wife or hus- 
band. 


*• Aud thy lovred consort 00 th* dangerous tide 
Of life luug since baa anchor'd by thy etde." 

Co upper : On Receipt of >uy Mother's Picture out 
Of Xorfotk. 

3. A mate, a partner. 

", . . the snow-white gander. Invariably accom- 
panied hy liis darker consort, . . ."—Darwin: Voyage 
Round the World (ed- 1S70), ch. lx . p. 500. 

* 4 . An assembly, a meeting, a consultatioo. 

“ Io one consort there *at 
Cruel revenge, and ranc'rous despite. 

Disloyal treosoo, and heart-burning hate." 

Spenser : F. <R. II.. vil. 22. 

* 5. A group or com])any. 

“Oreat l>oat* which divide theinaelve* into diver* 
compoiiitt, five or six boats io & consort."— Hackluyt : 
Voyages, vol. I., pt. L, p. 47a 

* 6. A company, a fellowship. 

. . wilt thou lie of our consort /" 

s/utketp : Two Gent of Ter., iv. L 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A companion, a fit ossociate. 


“ Such os I seek, fit to participate 
Ail rational delight, wherein the brut* 
Cannot be human consort . . ." 

Milton: P. L.. bk. vili 


2, Union, concurrence, combination, or as. 
sociation. 


“Take it singly, and it carries an air of levity ; but ( 
In consort with the rest, has * meaning quite different' 
— Alter bury. 

3. Used catachrestically for concert (q v.). 


boil, poiit, J ; cat, 9 ell, cborus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb f. 

clan. tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -^lon = zhun, -tious, -sious, -cions = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel. deL 


consort— conspirator 
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(1) A number of instruments playing iu 
harmony together. 

"A contort of mnutck In * hauquetof wine, U a* r 
signet of carbuncle set in gold.' — Kcclut. xull 6. 


(2) Harmony. 

*• Vlult by ulglit your l*dy'a chamber- window 
WUtiwmienwectwjw^f." 

Shakvip. : riot Hint, of Ter., hi. 2- (hollo ed., 1623.) 

B, Technically: 

1. Pol it. (Queen Consort): The wife of n 
king, aw distinguished from a Queen Kcgnnut 
or Queen Dowager. ( Prince Consort): The 
husband of a queen. 

•* M.irv. 1*dn* not merely Queen Contort, but also 

Onmi IWii.nit, was hi tumimtvrt lit nil tilings like n 

King. ’ — Mncnnluy : Hitt. Kng., ch. si. 

2. .Ymit. : A vessel keeping company with 
another. 


3. Music : 

* (1) A consort of viols was a complete set, 
the n umltcr contained In a chest, usually six. 
(Chest of viols.] 

(2) The sounds produced by the union of 
Instrumental tone. (Nhtiner & Barrett.) 


con-sort’, v.i. fc t. [Consort, j.) 

A. Intransitive.: 

1. To associate, to keep company, to share 
one's lot or fortunes. 

” If.iwv.T, I with thee have fix'd my lot, 

CVitihi to nritliTgo llku doom : if death 
Coin >r« with thee, death is to me n.«i life. 

Milton : F. A., bk. 1*. 

* 2. To agree, to arrange. 

** AH thr*e ro-Morrcd to goo to Ooa together, ami 1 
determined to goe with them.' — Jiuekluyt : 1 oytiy«*. 
vol. L, i<t. 1.. {>. 22i. 

E. Pejlexivc: To associate or Join oneself, 
to mix. 

•' Ho heelnx tocowiorf hlmuclf with men. and thinks 
blm-eli one."— Locke: Thoughts on Education. 

* C. Transitive: 


I. Literally : 

1. To match, to unite, to associate, to join. 

*• &i fur 111 they i»m. a well contorted lotyre. 

Till that at length with Archlmage they inert 
Spenter: F. Q „ II. JiL U. 

2. To associate with. 

*' \nd they 

Contorted other deltle*. replete with pasilon*." 

Chapman : l find, v«L 884. 

8. To unite or join in harmony. 


*• Consort both heart and lute, and fcwLt a anng 
Fle-walit and long." Herbert. 

4. To afcoiiqiaity, to attend, to escort. 


>• Tlitm. wreMu-d 1*ny. that didst consorf him hero. 
Shalt with him hence." 

S?tuke*p. : Horn. A Jut., lit. L 


II. Fid- * To attend, to accompany. 

•’Sweet health ami fair dwdreaeonwf your grace I* 
SfmketjK : Lore'* L-ibourt Lott, 11 1. 


• con sort-a-blc, n. [Eng. consort; -aWe.] 

1. Suitable or fit to be associated with. 

2. Fit to be compared or ranked with ; com- 
parable. 

“Ho waa coniortnbfc to Charlea Brandon, under 
Henry VIII. who waa equal to hlui.“— ll'offou. 


c 6 n~sort'~ed, 75 a. par. or a. (Consort, r.] 

A. As pa. j *i r. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

1 . Joined, associated, united, leagued. 

M . . . Oollatlne ami hi* cwmorfeif birds. “ 

Sh ikcip, ; The H tpe of /.fiercer, 1.00k 


> 2. Joined in marriage, united. 

•’He. with Ilia contorted Eve, 

The atory hoard attentive. . ." 

Altitun: P. L., hk vll. 


• 3. In harmony or accord. 

M Sunili v coiuorttxl hwtrmnenU they held hi Uielr 
tnn« '—.Sidney ; Arrudiu, bk. 11. 


• con sort'-cr, *. (Eng. coiunrf ; -fr.] A con- 
federate, an accomplice, a companion, an 
abettor. 

“All and every their coadjutor*, counsellor*, con- 
tortrrt. i.rMCiirerw, aUttei* ami iimlutnluei*. '— ff.ir- 
nrt : /lecorth, jit. it. . bk. U., No. 82. 


” . . simly thou con venuit loll, ami lw critical lu thy 
coueorii.nL. ’— £>ir T. Jirtnene : C’Aruliuii Murnlt, 11. 4 

cdn'-Bor-tlsm, *. [Eng. consort; -km.] 

Biol. : Physiological partnership, or vital 
Association, between organiams of di Meruit 
kinds; symbiosis. It U loosely cm ployed in 
the sensoof mutualism or cuimncusahsmtq.v.), 
and more strictly to denote such Ultimate 
relationship as exists according to home au- 
thorities in the fungoid and ulgoid elements 
111 Lichens, or between the unicellular ale* 
foimerly known as "yellow cells," and the 
majority of the Hadiolarians, It has been 
aanl that the colour of the fresh water Sponge 
and of the green 11) dm is due to the presence 
of symbiotic uU* ; but this view is strongly 
combated by Prof. E. Hay Lankcster. who 
asset is that it is really due to chlorophyll 
bodies, which have been found aLo in higher 
organisms, as in some Worms. Some green 
Protozoa, e.g., Stentor poly morph ns, Coleys 
vivid is , , and Oph rydium riride, have also 
colourless forms, nud this has given rLe to 
doubt whether the colour in the green forms 
is duo to chlorophyll bodies or to the presence 
of symbiotic green alg*. 

* con -sort ship, s . [Eng. consort; -ship.) 

The condition or position ol a consort; fellow- 
ship, partnership, companionship. 

"Thm. con 111 ! ting wisely with the state of times. 
Mid the eh lid's d'spnsilloii nml abllllies of rimtainniy. 
mast the irn-ent cither keen Ills virgin, nr bibinir b*r 
tb« provision of n meet coniortthip.” — Up. Hall : C<u-t 
Of Conte., tv. I. 

* o5n-soitnd', v.t. [Pref. con, and Eng. sound 
(q.v.).] To make sound, to heal. 

con-s oTlnd’, ’ con-soud, con-solde, s. 

[A corruption of Fr. consondr ; Ital. cnnsnlida ; 
Lat. consolidate comfrey, from consolido * to 
consolidate, so named from its healing quali- 
ties.] [Consolidate.] 

Botany : 

1. Of the form Consolde : The name given in 
the middle ages to several plaids The 
Greater Consolde was Symphytum officinale, 
the middle one is thought by some to have 
been Spinet i Ulmaria , but Britten and Holland 
make it Ajngn reytons ; the smaller one is the 
Daisy, Beilis perc unis. 

2. Of the forms Cousound and Consoud : 
Various plants. 

% (1 ) Comfrey Consoiuul : Symyhyt u m offici n ale. 

(2) King's Cousound : Delphinium Consol ida. 

(3) Less Co nso lend : Beilis peren n is. 

(4) Middle Consound : AJuga reptans. 

(5) Saracens Consound : Scnecio saraccnicus. 

* odn-spo elf '-Ic, a. [Pref. eon-, nml Eng. 
*j»rci/te(q.v.).j Belonging to the same species. 
(Athtncnim, Feb. 24, lti$3, p. 260.) 

* con -spec t'-a ble, a. [Formed as if from n 
L.it. cons]Kxtahilis } from consjxctus, ju. jinr. of 
couspicio.] Able or easy to be seen, con- 
spicuous. 

* con-spec'- tion, s. [Eat. consprefio, from 
c Qusjteetns, pa. par. of couypicio.] A beholding 
or looking at. 

* eSn-spSo-tu'-J-tjf, »- [Formed ns if from 
a Ud. consjxct tutus, from consjwcfuy s sight ; 
coHjrpin’o = to see. to behold.] The organs ol 
vision ; faculty of sight. 

* con-speo'' tils, s. [Lat ] A general sketch 
or outline of a subject ; tut abstract, a synopsis, 
a prospectus. 

* oon-sper slon« #. [Lat. consjKrsio, from 
canaj/ersus, pa. par. of c.unsytryo = to sprinkle 
about : con = cum = with, together, fully, and 

! sjntrgo = to scatter, to sprinkle.] The net "I 
sprinkling ; aspersion. 

“The cnntpertioti mid washing the fh>or |x«U wiih 
the IiUkkI of the Limb .' — Jar Taylor : Mr«t £. 1 * 111 - 
plar. Ill {Luthuni.\ 


* oon aor-tier, s. [Eng. coiwarf » concert, 
and Mill*. -i>r ] One who tikes pin t In a concert. 
*’ II L l-»r»!«ldp liRit not bwn hum mmttrrof the vlnl, 
•ml -i ^uri» cunt 1 -r tier , lint ho tiiniwl cminHmvr. — 
Aorth : Life of Ld. UulUt/ord, 11. 373. {Doric* \ 

con-sort Ing, pr. par., a., k s. (CossnuT. r.J 
A. ft B. As pr. par. & jvtrficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .-ii *'iM. .* Tim net of aasocinting or 
keeping company with. 

•con s*ir tion, *. [Lot eniLwrfio, from eon- 

sors.] IWlowship. companionship, association. 


c5n splo u’ i ty, *. [Formed ns if from a 
Lai. conaiurififcM, from comqn'cauA] The 
quality of being conspicuous; conspicuous- 
ness, brightness. 

•'. . . m ldu Llit limy vlo for completing with uoon."’ 
— 0/an«i//«: Sccpm. 

C^n splo'-u-ous, a. [Lat. contyicuvs, from 
couspicio =’ to see clearly : con = enm = with, 
togelher, fully, nml *picio = to see.) 

L Literally : 

L Plain or obvious to the eight ; vlsiblo at 
a long disbuicc. 


“The morn, conspicuous o\i her golden throne." 

Pope Homer t 0» lyuey. bk. x.. L Mfl. 

2. Notable, attracting the eye. 

“ Co»ur/4<“i*«it» hy her veil juul bool. 

SLuing the Crww, Ihe Abl*«. 

.Scoff; Munition, It. 1L 


II. Figuratively: 

1. Attracting the mental eye ; notable, 
famous, eminent. 

“To nuike thy virtue* or thy fault* enttipleMut ’ 
Addnoit : Cato. 


2. Above the ordinary; extraordinary. 

. . the coittptcuoni ex.xui|ile of lonriye tel by 
their geuenrU. . . " ^Mmutuluy : Hut. Any , ch. xlll. 


con-apic'-u Otis Iy, adt’. [Eng. conspicuous ; 
■ly.) 

L Literally : 

1. In n manner obvious or plain to tho eye ; 
manifestly, plainly. 

“CompteuautfH Motion VI. one bilr plAnt, 

A Ull o)id ililiiiiiv Icily, ..." 

11*0/ Utteorlh : L'xcttrtlon, bk III. 

2. In a manner calculated to attract the eye. 
II. Fig. : Eminently, notably, remaikably. 

"Thene inethwl* niRy be j. retried ejnspieuoutty, 
nml entirely dutimA'*— llVuf * : Loylck. 

con -spic’-u ous- ness, s. [Eng. oon- 

spfcuims; -ficas.] 

1. Literally : 

]. The quality or condition of being open 
or obvious to the sight. 

”... thnt twilight, which 1» requbtte to tbelx oor* 
tplcuoutUKt*. '—hoyle : Froetn. Euuy. 

2. The quality of being attracting to the eye 

"If we tnke the colour* of the femnlc pildfluch. 
hullfliich. or blttckbiid, iu» n •tmultml of the deyrre of 
contyfcu/iiuucft, which Iniiot hltflily diuigerou* to the 
eitims fi-nmle. . . Dunam : Descent nf JVun 
|it 11., ch. xv.. vol. 11., p. ICO. 

IL Fig- : Eminence, fame, notoriety. 

**. . . Mid Ihuling in theiiift«hes strung detlrc* of 
conipicuottmeu. witH Binnll nbilitic* toatUiln It, . . .” 

— Hoyle: Wvrkt, vul. It., ix 308. 

con-spir’-a-gy; * con spir’-a-^Ic, • con- 
spyr-a-cy, s. [Lat. ccnify/tru/io.] [Con* 
svi ration] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A combination of two or more 
persons for the carrying out of some illegal pur- 
pose or the perpetration of some crime ; a plot. 

•II, Figuratively : 

]. A concurrence or general tendency of 
things to one end or event. 

“ When the time mm nun* thxt misery wiu ripe for 
hiui, there wiu * contpirucy hi fill hmiviily Mid 
earthly things, to fmme lltoccaxiuus to lead him uuto 
Sidney Arcadia. 

2. A combination. 

•' So is the c ontpiracu of her several gm-ces held »>e*t 
together to make oue perfect tiguro of beauty."— 
Sidney : .tnriirfiu. 

B. /.u w: A secret agreement or combina- 
tion Ix-twccu two or more persons to commit 
any unlawful act that may prejudice any third 
person, as in the cast) or subjects conspiring 
against their sovereign, workmen ngainst their 
masters, Ac. Specifically n combining falsely 
and maliciously to Indict, or to procure the 
indicting or conviction of nnv innocent person 
of felony. Every act of conspiracy is a mis- 
demeanour at common law. 

•con-spir'-ant, a. [Fr. conspirant ; Lat. 
consptrans, pr. par. of coh.n'jua) s= to blow to- 
gether, to accord : con=cuni = with, together, 
and spiro - to breathe ) Engaged In a con- 
Bpiracy ; conspiring, plotting. 

“ Coatplruat Vou«t thl. hlg1i lUu*iri«u* liriuce.” 
Shaketp : Kitty Uur. v. M. 

• con spL ra -tlon, * con-splr-d* -fi-on. 
'con splr a-ci-oun*.«. JFr. coiwpiro/ton ; 
IjxL cona/urafio, from coa.xjiira.] 

1. An agreement or combination, a con- 
spiracy. 

'* Whiuiiu* lil* n*nwuutlx by TOni/»irtic(oi«n bxd 
•worjn.' - Wyctitf*. 1 Family. x\xitl. 24. 

2. A concuui'cuce or ogieemeul iu tendency 
to any result. 

“ Wi-rv it not l but tbo co/u^fnirion of liil«’iv>l 

wrro two puti ut lur the dUemlty of judgment '- 
Decay u* Fifty. 

3. Harmony, accord, agreement. 

. whnt iui hArmouy and coii*/»lrnffoM tbrro Is 
betwixt »U tbwo Lw*. . . .'—Hammond : U'orkt. voL 
!., lx 210. 

con spir a - tor, * con spir-a - tour, 
• con spyr-a-tour, s. I Lat., from rmi- 
spim.l t nit* who mgnges tn a conspiracy; 
one who combines or conspires witli otliera U> 
commit any unlawful act. 


bou. b<fy ; poiu. )6\vl~: cat. coH. ohoru*. 9 l>ln. bench; go. gem; thin, this; mi. as; expect, ^cnophon exlal. -lag. 
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* con-splr-a-tress, s. [Eng. conspirator), 
and fem. suti. -ms.] A female conspirator. 

" In place vt the cool cotupiratres* . . . there stood 
by hi* aide a [vwionate woman. — Jtaurw* Dering 
11 3M>. vol. li.. p. 91. 

* ©on-sp'ire, s. [Conspire, r.] A conspiracy, 
an agreement, a compact. 

" Rjr a generall consjdre to know no woman them- 
selves and disable all others also.' —Browne : » ulgnr 
Ercours. p. 13$. 

con spire', v.i. fit [Fr. conspnrer; Ital. con- 
svir tire, from Lat. conspiro = to blow toge- 
ther, to accord . ] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. Lit. : To engage in a conspiracy, to com- 
mit any unlawful act, to plot, to concert a 
crime, to hatch a treason. 

•• . swearing allegiance to a King against whom 

they were conspiring * — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
xvl. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Tn agree together, to concur, to have a 
common tendency, to suit, to lit. 

” Begin. ye captive bands, and strike the lyre. 

The time, the theme, the place, and all conspire." 

Oohlsmith : .4n Oratorio, iL 

Followed by to. 

" Two poets. (poets hy report 
Nor oft so well agree.) 

Sweet harmonist of Flora's court 1 
Conspire fo honour thee.” 

Cowper : Lines Addressed to Dr Darwin. 

(2) To join or unite with. 

. we must know whether the external force 
coiujnres with or opposes the internal forces of the 
body itself.”— Tyndall Frag, q f Science (3rd ed.),v. 97. 

II. Law : To combine or enter into a con- 
spiracy to commit any unlawful act to the 
prejudice of a third person. Specifically to 
combine falsely and maliciously to procure 
the indicting or conviction of an innocent 
person of felony. 

* B. 7’mns. : To plot, to combi oe for, to plan. 
••Thus smooth he ended, yet his death conspir'd.* 
Pope • Homer’s Odyssey, bk. xvl.. L 464. 

* con-spire" -ment, s. [Eng. conspire ; -ment.) 
A conspiracy, a plot 

" But suche a false ennspirement 
Though it be nriue for a throwe. 

God woldo not It were voknowe." 

Gower ■ l 21*. 

f con spir'-er, s . [Eng. conspire) ; -er.J One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

con spir'-ing, pr. par ,a.. fi s. [Conspire.] 

A. .4 s pr. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the verb. 

B. .4*' adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

Lit. : Plotting, combining in a conspiracy 
or common plan ; united in a plot. 

•• From north, from south, from east, from west. 
Conspiring nations come.” 

Ooldsmith : .In Oratorio, it 

2. Figuratively : 

0) Uttered or breathed simultaneously ; 
united. 

" . . . the conspiring voice 
Of routed armies, when the field is wou." 

Waller : Battle of the Summer Islands, a 

(2) United or agreeing in a common ten- 
dency, concurring, 

. conspiring changes may accumulate on the 
orbit of one planet . . ."—Herschel : Astronomy (5th 
ed., 1858), i Ml. 

13. Mech. : Applied to powers which act in 
a direction not opposite to each other ; co- 
operating. 

C. .4 s su&sf. : The act of entering into a 
conspiracy ; plotting. 

•• Allny their rage and mutinous conspiring 

Fletcher : Purple Island, iv. 25 

*cdn spir -mg-ly, oulv. [Eng. conspiring; 

•tv\ 

1. Lit. : By way of conspiracy or combina- 
tion. 

"Either violently without mutual consent for 
urgent reasons, or conspiringly by plot of lust or 
cunning malice ." — Milton : Tetracharaon. 

2. Fig. : In agreement or aceord ; concur* 
ringly, unitedly. 

”... these three Joined and confederated, as it 
were, are conspiringly propitious and favourable to 
us *— Barrow. il. 490. 

*Con-spis sate, v.t. [Lat. conspissatus, pa. 
par. of conspisso.] To make thick or viscous, 
to thicken. 

* For that which doth conspiuate active is." 

B. More : Infinity of ll'or/dj. at. 14. (Davies ) 

* con-spis sa -tion, s. [Lat. eonspissatio, 
from conspissatus, pa. par. of conspisso = to 
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make thick : con = cum = with, together, 
fully, and spisso = to thicken ; spissus = 
thick.] The act of making thick or viscous ; 
thickness. 

" With taste and colour by natural conspissa (ion 

Of things dissever’d." 

Ancient Poem in Ash mole's Theat. Chem., i». 17C. 

* con -spur -cate, v.t. [Lat. coiwpurco.J To 
defile, to i»ollutc. (Cocke ram.) 

* con-spur -ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. conspurcotio , 
from conspurco — to pollute : con = cu in = 
with, together, fully, ami spurco = to make 
foul, to pollute.) The act of defiling or pol- 
luting; defilement, pollution. 

* con-sta-bU-i-ty, s. [Eng. constable) ; 
-ity.] The office of a constable. 

" His constahUity ceases immediately after the 
cereuiouy is over."— Mission : Travels in Eng., p. 128. 
(Davies.) 

con -sta-ble, * con-es-ta~ble, s. [Dan. 
constabel; Sw. korustapei ; Dut. konnctabel ; 
Fr. connetable ; 0. Fr. & Prov. conestable; Sp. 
condestablc ; Port, condestavel ; Ital. conesta- 
bile : Low Lat. conestabulus, from Lat. comes 
stabuli = (lit.) count of the stable.] [1. 1,(1).] 
L Formerly: 

1. On the Continent : 

(1) In the Roman empire during the latter 
part of its existence : The comes stabuli, the 
functionary' from which the mediaeval con- 
stable developed, bad (as his name imported) 
charge of the stables with the horses housed 
therein. He was not a plebeian groom, but a 
high functionary, who might now be called 
Master of the Horse. The English word con- 
stoble has not, as far as we know, been ap- 
plied to him in this rudimentary stage of his 
development. 

(2) In France and some other continental 
countries during medirwal times : Under the 
early French kings the comes stabuli , now 
transformed into the ,l co nestable," was a high 
functionary of government. He was com- 
mander-in-ebief of the army, which then de- 
pended for success a good deal upon horse- 
men ; was judge of military offences, and 
regulated all matters of chivalry. Such was 
the position of the first celebrated, and then 
notorious military' leader, known to the 
French as the Conestable, and in English his- 
tory as the Constable, de Bourbon, who fell in 
his daring attack on the city of Rome on May 
5, 1527. "in 1627, the office, which liis posses- 
sion of it had rendered immortal in history, 
was abolished. Napoleon I. revived it, but it 
was finally brought to an end on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon dynasty. 

"... had, since the eleventh ceutury, given to 
France A long and splendid succession of Four tables 
and Marshals.” — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

2. In England: The office of the cnnstable 
crossed the Channel with the Norman con- 
querors, the dignitary who filled it being 
called Lord High Constable. The functions 
were the same as those of his French brother. 
As chief judge of the Court of Chivalry he en- 
croached on the jurisdiction of other legal 
functionaries, and his power in this direction 
had to be abridged, which it was by the 
statute 13 Richard II., c. 2. The office of the 
High Constable, though carrying with it what 
may be called the Commander-iu-chiefship of 
the army, w'as hereditary, being attached to 
certain manors. It was therefore held suc- 
cessively by the Bolmns, Earls of Hereford 
and Essex, with their heirs, the Staffords, and 
the Dukes of Buckingham. In 1514, Henry 
VII 1. discharged the manors of the burden of 
furnishing hereditary commanders to the army 
as au indirect means of dismissing the com- 
mauders themselves. When, in 1522, the then 
existing Duke of Buckingham was attainted 
for high treason, the manors themselves were 
confiscated to the Crown. 

n. Now . The constable of English common 
law was early introduced in the American 
colonies, and now exists throughout the United 
States, though the office has lost many of its 
former functions in the cities, where it is in 
great part replaced by the poliee. In boroughs, 
to wu ships, Ac., the constable still constitutes the 
executive officer of the law, be having the power 
in some states, to pursue and arrest auy criminal 
or breaker of the public peace, while every- 
where it is his function to execute the orders 
of the magistrate. In England, constables are 
of two kinds, high and petty constables. The 
function of tlie latter is to preserve the peace. 
"Thi» attempt to revive tlie license of the Attic 
Stage was soon brought to a close by the api>eaniiice of 


a strong body of constables who carried off the actors 
to iM-lsnii,”— Macaulay ; Hist Eng., eh xx. 

II Special constables are respectable citizens 
sworn in to aid the regular i»olice force to 
keep order on occasions of special danger. 
[Chartist.] 

Ill, A large glass, the contents of which 
nne is obliged to drink, if in company lie did 
nut drink fair ; that is, did not drink as much 
as the rest of the company. (Scotch.) 

U To outrun the constable, to overrun the 
constable : Tn spend more than one can afford ; 
to live beyond one's means. 

* eon-stab ler-y, * con - sta' - bier - le, 

* con-sta-bil-rie, s. [O. Ital. eonestobo- 
leria .] [Constable.] 

1. The office, position, or duties of a guar- 
dian or constable. 

"Ye wili take the eonstabilrie of inyn housholde 
and of nil the lordship of my londe after me."— Merlin, 
1. li. 573. 

2. The body collectively of constables. 

3. Tlie jurisdiction or district of a constable. 

'* Id this parish are seveu constabltries and town- 
ships." — Burton : MonasL Ebor., 1758. p. 434. 

* con -sta-ble ship, s. [Eng. constable; 
-ship.] The office or position of a constable. 

"This keepenshlp Is annexed to the eonstableship of 
the castle, and that granted out in lease."— Came t 
Survey gf Cornwall. 

* con sta bless, * con - sta - blesse, s. 

[Eng. eonstabl(e); -ess.] A female guardian or 
governor. 

" Dame Hennegild, constablcsse of that place." 

Chaucer: Man of Law’s Tale. 4.953. 

* con ‘-Sta-ble- wick, 5. [Eng. constable ; 
-wick (q.v.).] The district under the jurisdic- 
tion of a constable, or over w hich his authority 
extends. 

" If directed to the constable of D. he is not bouud 
to execute the warrant out of the precincts of his co»i- 
st able trick. Halt : Hist PI. qf the Cr , ch. 1. 

con-stab u-la-ry, a. & s. ILow Lat. c<m- 
stabularius'; 'from constabvlus = constable 
(q v.).] 

A. -4s adj. : Pertaining to or consisting 
of constables ; relating to the office of a cou- 
stable. 

B. -4ssu7>$L; The body of constables in any 
tow'n, district, or country. 

* con-st&b'-n-la-tor-y, s. [Low Lat. con- 
sfit6?t/nri?is.] ‘ A constablery ; the jurisdiction 
or district of a constable. 

* con' stance, s. IFr., from Lat. consfutdw.] 
Constancy. 

" And telle hire constayicc, and hirw besine* 3 e." 

Chaucer: The Clerkcs Tale, 3.884. 

COn'-Stan 9y, s. [Lat. constants ; Sp. A Port. 
constancia; rtal. constama, from Lat. constant 
= constant (q.v.).] 

* 1. The quality of being constant ; immu- 
tability, unalterable continuance, stability, 
fixedness. 

"The laws of God himself uo man will ever deny to 
be of a different constitution from the former, in re- 
spect of the one's constancy, and the mutahility of the 
other."— Hooker. 

* 2. An unvaried and uuehanging state ; 
consistency. 

•• Constancy of character is what is chiefly valued and 
sought for hy uaturalists."— Darwin : Descent qf Man 
(1871), pt L, ch. vii.. vol. i.. p. 214. 

t 3. Resolution, firmness of mind, steady 
determination ; a fixedness of purpose, per- 
severance. 

"... compared you to those Greeks and Romans, 
whose constancy in sufferimr i«in. and whose resolution 
iu pursuit of a generous eud. you would rather imitate 
than boast oL”— Pope : Letter to Blount (1717). 

4. Fidelity, faithful attachment. 

5. Endurance of affection ; permanence of 
love or friendship. 

" While lunocence without disguise. 

Ami constancy sincere." 

Coicper ; The Doves 

6. Consistency, steadiness, stability. 

"... integrity, constancy, or any of the virtues of 
the noble family of Truth.”— Macaulay . Hist. Eng., 
ch. it 

* 7. Certainty, reality. 

“ But all the story of the night told over. 

31 ore witnessetL than fancy's images 
Aod grows to something of great constancy." 
Shakeep. ; Midsummer Mghfs Dream, e. L 

S. Frequency. 

«] Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
stancy, stability , firmness, nud steadiness: 
“ Constancy respects the affections ; stability 
the opinions ; steadiness the action or the 
motives of action ; firmness the purpose or 


fSte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e; ey - a. qu ? kw. 
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resolution. Constancy prevents from chnng- 
iog, and furnishes the mind with result rues 
against weariness or disgust of the same 
object; it preserves ami supports an attarh- 
meut under every change of circumstances : 
stability prevents from varying, it hears up 
the nilud against the movements of levity or 
curiosity, which a diversity of objects might 
produeo : steadiness prevents from deviating ; 
It enables the mind to hear up against the 
Influence of humour, which temperament or 
outward circumstances might produce ; it 
fixes on one course and keeps to it : firmness 
prevents from yielding; it gives the mind 
strength against all the attacks to which 
it may be exposed ; it makes a resistance, 
and comes oir triumphant." ( Crahb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

o6nstant, a. *V s. [ Fr. constant; ltal. con- 
stante ; train 1 Jit. constans, pr. par. of consto- 
lo stand llrm : con = cvm = with, together, aud 
sto = to stand.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit.: Remaining or continuing firm or 
fixed ; not fluid. 

" If you tftko highly rectified spirit of wine, and de- 
phlegmed spirit uf m ine, and mix them, you may turn 
tlteso two fluid liquors luto a eoiufririf body."— Boyle : 
History of Firmness. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (t) Unvaried or unvarying, unchanging, 
durnhie. 

*’ The world's a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature were Inconstancy.” 

Cowley. 

* (2) Firm, sternly, or determined in mind ; 
unshaken or unmoved in purpose or opinion ; 
persevering. 

"The lord privy seal found the woman, in her ex* 
am hint ion, constant hi her former sayings,” — Lord 
Herbert of Cherbnry : UUt. Henry VII I., p. 472. 

(3) Unchanging, continuous, unceasing. 
“Onward Its course the present keeps. 

Onward tho constant curreut sweeps." 
Longfellow : Co plat tie Afanrbjue (Translation). 

(4) Firm ami steadfast in affection ; not flckle 
or changeable. 

"... they yet remained constant friends.”— Sidney. 

* (5) Grave, important, 

*’I nin uo more mod than you are: make the trial of 
tt In any constant question.’ —Shakvsp. : Twelfth Sight, 
It. 2. 

t (6) Certain, sure, flrinly attached or adher- 
ing. (Followed by fo.) 

“ He showed his firm adherence to religion, ns 
model led by our national constitution ; and was eon* 
stunt to its offices in devotion both iu pnblick and in 
his family. “—.4 dtl iton : Freeholder. 

* (7) Evident, acknowledged, obvious, be- 
yond doubt or question. (Lat. consfaf.) 

"It is conjoint, without any dispute, that if they had 
fallen on these provinces hi the beginning of this 
mouth. Charlcroy, Neville, Louvalne, &a, would have 
cost them neither tiuio nor dauger."— Sir Temple : 

Works. 11. 35. 

(8) Frequent, continual. 

II. Math. <£■ Physics: Unvarying orunchang- 
tng. (See the compounds.) 

B. ris suftsfu afire : 

Math, <£ Physics : That which is not subject 
to change, that which remains invariable. 

^1 (1) Arbitrary or indeterminate constant : 
Math. : A constant to which any value may 
be assigned at pleasure. Thus in the algebraic 
equation »i« + 4=1— my, n and m, the co- 
efficients nf a and y respectively, may lmve 
any arbitrary value assigned them that one 
chooses. 

(2) Constant of aberration , of friction, rfr. : 
Physics , kLsfrou., »(<:. : A constant by the de- 
termination of which the aberration, fricliou, 
or anything varying within equally narrow 
limits may at uuy moment be determined. 

(3) Determinate constant : 

Math. : One which cannot he 80 altered ; 
one which remains invariable, as the ratio 
between the radius aud the circumference of 
a circle. 

(4 > Indeterminate constant : [Arbitrary con- 
stant). 

(5) Variation of constants : 

Math. : This strange expression, which seems 
a contradiction in terms, means that what is 
theoretically a constant, ami would he so if no 
other force operated, Is made variable by the 
action of such a force. If, for instance, tho 
orbit of a planet were a constant, n perturba- 
tion of its course In that orbit might and would 
be effected by a planet being iu its vicinity as 


it passed a certaia point ; the constaut would 
then for a time become a variant. 

r u For the difference between corwfoaf and 
continual, sec Continual; for that between 
constant and durable, ace Durable. 

constant battery, s. 

Elect. : An electric battery with two liquids. 
It is called constant because its action remains 
unimpaired for a considerable time. Daniell's 
Grove’s, Dmiaen's, and other batteries are of 
this type. 

constant currents, s. pi. 

Elect. : Currents of electricity produced by 
such batteries. They do not soon lose their 
force. 

oonstant forces, s. pi 

Physics: Such as remain invariable or un- 
changing. 

constant quantities, s. pi. 

Math.: Such as remain invariable or un- 
changing while others increase or decrease. 

constant white, s. 

Pigments: Sulphate of baryta. When well 
prepared and free from acid, it is one of the 
best whites for water-colour painting, being of 
superior body iu water, though not in oil. It 
is called 8 Iso permanent white and barytic white. 
(U'cale.) 

con st&n -tla (tia as sha), $. [So named 
from the farms of Const an tia at the Cape.] 
A kind of wine imported from the Cape of 
Good llopo, renowned as the best liqueur wine 
after Tokay. The vines were originally brought 
from Shiraz, in Persia. ( Ogilvic , rfc.) 

" The famous Constantin wine la the product of two 
contiguous faims of that inline at the base of the 
Table Mountain, Ixitween eight and nine miles from 
Cape Town.”— McCulloch : Diet. Commerce. 

Con-st&n-ti no-pol -i-tan, a. [Lat. Coa- 
stantinojyylitanus = belonging to Constanti- 
nople, so called after the Roman Emperor 
Constantine, who changed the original name 
of the city, Byzantium, to Constantinople = 
the city of Constantine ; Gr. woAw (po/is) = a 
city.] Of or pertainiog to Constantinople or 
its inhabitants. 

con'-stant-ly, adv. [Eng. constant ; dy .] 

*1. With firmness, constancy, steadiness, 
or perseverance. 

"And last of all he was called before tbe bishoppea 
In a common assembly® at Loudon, wliere be so cou- 
stuntly defended himself e . . .'"—Frith : Workes; Life, 
p. a 

* 2. Patiently, firmly. 

"Does our nophow 

Uear his restraint so constantly, ft# you 
Deliver It?" 

Massinger : Grand Duke of Florence. 

3. Continually, frequently. 

. . was constantly desolated by bauds of Scottish 
marauders."— Macaulay : Uisl. Rny., ch. 111. 

con-stat, s. [Lat. = it is evident or acknow- 
ledged ; 3rd pers. sing. pr. indie, of conslo= 

(1) to stand firm, (2) tu be established or 
certain.] 

1. Literally : 

Law : 

(1) A certificate given out of tho Court of 
Exchequer to a person who wishes to plead or 
move for a discharge of anything in that 
court. It is so called because the effect of it 
is to make appear upon the record what re- 
spects the matter in question. 

(2) The mime given to an exemplification 
under the Great Seal of the enrolment of any 
letter patent. (Crahb.) 

*2. Fig. : A certificate, an assurance ; sure 
evidence. 

” We have a constat for hU British nativity.”— 
f'uller: Worthies, til. 4M, 

• con stel late, v.i. A t. [Lat. am, and 
stdlutus, pa. par. of stello =* to cover or set 
with stars ; stclla = a star.] 

A. Intraus. : To join In lustre ; to ahino 
with combined radiance or splendour. 

** The N'Vcml thing* which engine our n flections do, 
111 a tmiisccmlcnt maimer, »llUie forth and comtrllate 
In Ond."— Hoyle. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To set or adorn with stars. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To unite in mio combined radiance or 
splendour, as stars. 


"He who Is solicitous for his own Improvement 
must . . select from every tribe of mortals their 

ctuirocterUtiettl virtues, and constellate Iu himself tho 
scattered grace* . . ."—/tumbler, No. 20 L 

(2) To eauoble, to illumine, to enlighten. 

"... those that constellate. If 1 may so speak, as 
heroic mlud ." — Hoyle : Works, voL v., p. ML 

(3) To doom, to fate. 

" I am at the best but a porter constellated to carry 
up mid down the world a vile carcass,"— II'. de BrUaine 
1/ n mane Prudence (h>#<5), p. 91. 

* con' stcl-la ted, pa. par. or a. [Constel- 
late, t\) 

A. As pa. }>ar. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Clustered like stars. 

2. Starlike, star-shaped. 

" Th* oo ns( ell it ted flower [daisy] that never seta." 

Shelley : The Question. 

3. Doomed, fated. 

con-stel-la-tion, * cSn stcl-la'^ion, 

’ con -Stel la cloun, s. [Gcr. ionstdlatinn ; 
Fr. constdkdion ; Sp. consfefacioa ; Port, con- 
sldlatflo ; ltal. co7wfc[furi(me, all from lat. 
oonstdlatio (geuit. constcllationis) : con = cum 
= with, together, and stclla = a star.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit . : In the astrouomical sense. [II- 

1. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A planet or star ; fortune. 

"To be bore, other bygete hi suche cowndfarionn.* 
Langland P. Plowman „ 

• (2) Fate, destiay. 

"It is conxirllacion, which causeth all that a man 
dueth." Gower, L 21. 

(3) Illuminations or fireworks. 

", . . they now, in houour of tho victorious Cham- 

J iiou of their faith, lighted up the canals of Amster* 
lam w 1th showers of splendid constellations.''— Macau- 
lay: UisL Fng., ch. xi. 

(4) An assemblage of splendonra or excel- 
lences. 

II, Astronomy : 

* 1. Originally : The relative j>ositions of 
the several planets at a giveu moment. 

2. Now: A number of fixed stars, grouped, 
for more easy identification, within the limits 
of no imaginary figure, supposed to be traced 
upoo the vault of heaven. Eiglity-tliree con- 
stellations are recognised by modern astro- 
nomers. The ancients had forty-eight, of 
which forty-seven are still accepted, the re- 
maining one, Antinous, being now included 
in Aquila. Hevelius, of Dantzic, a distin- 
guished astronomer, who flourished iu the 
seventeenth century, intercalated nine others 
ami finally Laeaille, who prosecuted astro- 
nomical researches in the southern liemi- 
aphere, from 1731 to 1735, under the auspices 
of the French Government, found it needful 
to add twenty-seven more, mostly in regions 
of the sky winch the ancients never beheld. 
The eighty-three recognised constellations may 
be grouped as follows : 

(1) The twenty ancient northern coustella 
lions ; 

1. Andromeda, Fug. name, Andromeda; i. Aquila, 
til® Eagle; 3, Aurlea, the t'liarluteei* ; 4. Bootes, Bootes; 
6. Castno|x.‘M. i 'attain pea ; ft. CVpheiis, Ophelia ; 7. Co- 
rona borealis, the Northern Crown;#, Cvgnus, tho 
8wau ; 9. Delphi hub, the Dolphin ; 10. bravo, the 
Dragon; 11. EqimleiiH, Eqmileun; 12. llercuU-s, Her- 
cules ; is. Lyra, the Lyro ; 14. Uidiiuchu* or serpeu- 
tarlus. the Scri>eut*K»ivr ; 15. I'egusus, the Flying 
Uoi-se; 1ft Pc I'M* ii*, PciMMi*; 17. Bagitta, the Arrow; 
is. Triangulum, tbe Triangle; 19. Cimv Major, the 
Great Bear; 20. l T nwi Minor, the Little Bear. 

(2) The twelve aucieut zodiacal constella- 
tions : 

l. Arles, tho Ham ; 2. Taurus, the Bull ; 3. Gemini, 
the Twins; 4 t'anver, the frab; 5. Leo. the Lmu ; 
A. Virgo, the Virgin* *. Libia, the Balance; ft Bcor- 
plo, the Scorpion; 9, Sagittarius, the Archer; 10. t'a* 
priconiua, tlietioat; 11. Aquarius, the Water-bearer; 
12. Pisces, the Fishes. 

(3) The fifteen ancient southern constella- 
tions ; 

I. Aro, lbs Altar; 2. Argo Navis, the ship Argo; 
3. funis Major, tho Great ling ; 4 Cants Minor, llio 
Little Dog ; 6. Cell taimi!*, the l elitnur ; A. Veins, llio 
Whale; 7. Corona Australis, the Bontlicru Crowu: 
A. Corvus, the Crow ; 9. f rater, tho Cup ; 10. Frldaliiis, 
Krldauus; il. Hydim tliediydru; 12. LepiiH. the Haro ; 
13. Lupus, the Wolf: 14. Orion. Orion; 15. Piscls Aus- 
tralis, the Southern rlsh. 

(^) Thu nine Introduced by Hevelius : 

1. ( ‘am rlo; tardus, the Giraffe; 2. OVnrs Veuatici, the 
Huutuig Dog*: 3. Coma Heron ices, Beronlrr's Hair . 
4. l^iverlft. the l.irard ; ft Ix*o Minor, the L*»»er I. loll . 
ft Lynx, tho Lynx; ?. Monooeros, the I'liicuLii; s. 
Sextans, the Sextant; 9. \ ul;>ecula, the Fox. 

(5) lAeuillu’s twenty-seven southern cun* 
stollatious as revised : 

1. Antlla PneumatlcA (abbreviate*! Intn Antiis). the 
Air-puuip ; 2. Apparatus, ref Ofiicliio. Sen I ptor Is (.Mill |» 


boil, b6^; po^t, ]6^1; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, bcuph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, o$; oxpoot, Xenophon, exist- ph f. 
-clan, -tlnn = 8han. -tion, sion - shim ; -tlon, -sion = zhun. -tlous. -slous. cious = shus. blc, -die, *V- bel. dpi. 
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tor). the Sculptor* Workshop: 3. Apua the Bird of 
Paradise ; A Carla Sculptor!.* (Carluui), the Sculptor's 
Tools; 5. Chameleon, the Chameleon; 6. Circlmis, the 
CotnpVtf. , r. Colli ii 1 1 xi, tho Dove: 8. Crux, or Crux 
australis. the Southern Cross : 9. Donulo. the Sword- 
ash ; 10. Kq a ulcus Plctorlas (Plctorl. the Painter r 
Ea el : 11. Fornax the Furnace: li Grus. the Crane; 
is. IforolociuiQ. the Clock; IA llydrus. the Water 
Snake; 1&. Indus, the Indian: 16. Microscopium. the 
Microscoi'e : IT. .Mwns McnswlMeiiaal. the Table Moun- 
tain; 1?. Musc.% the Bee: 1>. Norma, the Rule; 20. 
Octam. the Octant : 21 Favo. the Peacock ; 22. Thoenix. 
the Phoenix ; 23. Ptacis V..lan* (Volam), the Flying 
Fish : 21. Reticnhun. the Net : 25. Telescopium, the 
Telescope: 26. Toucan. the T.uican; 27. Triangulum 
A os t rule, the Southern Triangle. 

[See all these words in their several places.] 
The several stars are designated by Greek 
letters, as a Lyne, y Persei. The more im- 
portant have also distinctive names, as Arc* 
turns = a Bootia ; Aldebaran = a Tauri ; Bel- 
latrix = y Orionis. 

•con'-ster, v.t. & i. [Construe.] 

1. Trans. : To construe, to explain. 

2. Intrans. : To conjecture. 

" Conifer what this Is, and tel not : 

For 1 am fast sworn*. I may not" 
n'j/a t A Riddle of a Gift gisen by a Ladle . 

• con-ater-ie, * con atry, * con-stree, s. 

[Consistory.] 

’'They sutte ordinarlle at St Andcous. Id the Old 
Colledge church. (Ihe place where the constroe did ait 
fonnerlie)."— Lamont : Diary, j>. IS. 

con-ster-nate, v.t. [Lat. constematus, pa. 
par. of conster no = to terrify, to affright, from 
Fr. consterner.] To strike with consternation. 

" The king of Astopia and the Palatine were strangely 
C©nrfem'»f<ti at thl* association ." — The Pagan Prince, 
1690. (.Varer.) 

Con-Ster-na'-tion, s. [Fr. consternation ; 
Sp. consternation; Port. consternnrQo ; Ital. 
consternation e. from Lat. eoridf^mRfio (genit 
conster nationis) = consternation ; can Memo = 
to strew over, to bestrew ; eon = together, 
and sterno = . . . to strew.) Such a com- 
bination of surprise, wonder, and terror as to 
literally or figuratively prostrate the indi- 
vidual thus affected. 

. . the chiefs around, 

Id silence wrapp'd. In consternation drown'd. 
Attend the stern reply."* 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, hk. lx., 1. 556-8. 

* con-stille’, v.t. [Fref. con, and Eng. still 
(q.v. ).] To distill, to drop, 

" So m drope of till grace adowne to me const Hie." 

LyJgate : J/ino r Poems, p. 62. 

Con'-stl-pate, v.t. [In Fr. consfiper; ltal. costi- 
pare; Sp. constipar, from Lat. constipo = to 
press or crowd closely together : con — toge- 
ther, and st ipo = to press, to crowd ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To crowd together into a narrow com- 
pass ; to thicken, to condense. 

"There might arise some vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools In the matter of the chaos, whereby the 
atoms might be thrust and ceowded to the middle of 
those whirl;>o ds. and there constipate one another 
Into great solid globes.’— Bentley. 

2. In the same sense as II. (q.v.). 

II. Medicine: 

* 1. Gen. : To obstruct by filling up capillary 
or other passages. 

"It is Dot prohahle that aDy aliment shoDid have 
the quality of intirely constipatintj or shutting up the 
capillary vessels."— A rbutknot : Oh Aliments. 

2. Spec. : To render costive, to bind. [Con- 
stipation.] 

"Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the powder 
of some loadstones in this, doth rather constipate mid 
bind than purge and loosen the belly."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errours . 

con'-sti-pa^ted, pa. pa. k a. (Constipate.) 

con-stl-pa'-tihg, pr.jxtr. & a. (Constipate.) 

con-sti-pa'-tion, s. [Fr. const /pa/ ion ; Prov. 
constipacia : Sp. constitution; Port, const i- 
pa^Ho ; ltal. con<ti(Hizioite. all from Lat. con- 
stipatio = a crowding together.] (Constipate.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of crowding anything into 
smaller space ; the state of being so crowded ; 
Condensation. 

"This wnrketh hr the detention of the spirits, and 
constipation of the tangible parts ."—Bacon .- Sal. Hist 

2. In the same sense as 11. (q.v.). 

II. Med. : An undue retention of the faeces or 
their imperfect evacuation. When the morbid 
affection is but slight it ia of little moment. 
In most eases, however, there is headache, 
more rarely vertigo ; while if the disease be 
protracted and severe, colic, lirrmorrboids, cu- 
taneous eruptions, hysteria, epilepsy, or even 
ileus or enteritis, the last two fatal diseases, 


may l>e the result. In many cases constipation 
is from a torpid condition of the liver, or loss 
of tone in the muscular coat of the alimentary 
canal, which in some eases is moreover dis- 
tended by flatus. In many cases it is pro- 
duced by the eating of an undue quantity of 
food, or of food that is indigestible. It is 
continually present in those who lead a se- 
dentary life. Purgatives may temporarily 
remove a confined state of the bowels, but 
without abundant exercise in the open air no 
permanent cure can be expected. 

* con-stir, v.t, (Conster, Construe.) 

* con -stir-re re, s. [Construes.] 

. a const irrere: exp sitor, cxpositrlx, constructor. 
eorutructrix."—CaMoL Anglicum. 

* con-sti-tue, v.t. [Fr. consfiturr.j [Con- 

stitute, t\] To constitute or appoint. 

"Thalr being ane gift and disnositioun of the said 
ch a plumes — to the prov rat, bail lies, couoaaill and 
comitie of Glaagw, tuakaud -in do constituando thame 
patronia of tho soiuju, . . Acts, Ja. VI., 159* led. 
18 H). p. 73. 

con-stit*-n-en-9y, s. [Eng. constituent); 
-cy. ] A body of voters who have the privilege 
of electing mem hers of parliament. There are 
borough, county, and university constituen- 
cies. [Representation.] Also used generally 
of any body of supporters. 

con-stit -n ent, a. & $. [Fr. const* fttanf ; Sp. 
constitu ye nte'; Port, constituents, all from Lat. 
constituent (genit. const ituentis), pr. par. of 
ctmshfwo = to set or put together : con = to- 
gether, and sfufuo = to cause to stand, to set 
up.] 

A. As odj. : Constituting, making, com- 
posing, elemental. Used — 

(1) Of things mn terial. 

" It ia im possible that thft figures and etzes of its 
constituent particles should be so iustly adapted as 
to touch one another la every point —Dentley : 

"... the constituent atoms of a compound, . . 
Tyndall : Frag, of Science Urd ed.), viii., p. 213. 

(2) Of persons individually or collectively. 

"For the constituent bodies were geoerally delighted 

with the hill . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. Xix. 

If Constituent Assembly of France : 

Hist. : The same as National Assembly (q.v.). 

B, As substantive : 

1 1. A being, person, or thing which consti- 
tutes, forms, or produces anything. 

"Their first composure and origination requires a 
higher and nohler constituent than chance." — Hale : 
Origin of Mankind. 

2. That of which anything is made up. 

Used — 

(1) When atoms of matters or aggregations 
of anything merely physical constitute the 
body. 

** Mr. Sorby finds plates of mica to be also a consti- 
tuent of slate- rock." — Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd 
ed.), xiv. 416. 

" We know how to bring these constituents together, 
and to cause them to form water."— Ibid., i. 9. 

(2) When persoua constitute tha body. 

(a) Sing. : One who appoints an agent. 

(fc) PI. (Spec.): Parliamentary electors. 

"... to appeal from the representatives to the con- 
stituents . . ." — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. *xv. 

con sti tute, r.f. [Lat. constitutus, pa. par. 
of const if no = to cause to stand together, to 
establish : con = cum = with, together, and 
statuo — to ptace, to settle; Fr. ©msfifwer; 
Sp. co nstituir; ltal. consf/fuirr.] 

1. To establish, enact, or appoint ; to found, 
to settle. 

"We must obey laws appointed and constituted hy 
lawful authority. Dot against the law of God."— 
Taylor ; Holy Living. 

* 2. To set up, to establish, to give existence 
to, to found. 

"This Brutus had three sonoes, who ronrfi/uled 
three kingdoms. "—Stoic; Memorable Anlv/utties. 

3. To make up or compose ; to give exis- 
tence. form, or character to. 

"The different forms • f bones, when united accord- 
ing to various mechanical contrivances, conditute the 
skeleton."— Todd A Bourman ; Phutiol. Anat., voL L, 
ch. vi., p 126. 

4. To appoint, establish, or depute to an 
office. 

" Me didst Thou constitute a priest of thine." 

H'ord.f<w.*A : Esc union, bk_ iv. 

5. A term generally used in Scotland to 
denote the opening of an ecclesiastical court 
with prayer by him who presides in it It is 
8aid to be constituted with prayer by the Moder- 
ator. 


Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
stitute , to eppoitif, and fo depute : “ The act of 
choosing some person or persons for an office, 
is comprehended under all these terma: con- 
stitute is a more solemn act than appoint , and 
this than depute: to constitute is the act of a 
body ; to appoint and depute, either of a body 
or an individual : a community constitutes any 
one their leader ; a monarch appoints liia 
ministers ; an assembly deputes aome of its 
members. To constitute implies the net of 
making as well as choosing; the office as well 
as the person is new; in appointing, fhe 
person but not the office is new. A person 
may be constituted arbiter or judge as circum- 
stances may require ; a successor is apj>ointed, 
but not constituted. Whoever is constituted is 
invested with supreme authority derived from 
the highest sources of human power, common 
consent ; whoever ia appointed derives his 
authority from the authority of others, and 
has, consequently, but limited power ; no in- 
dividual can appoint another with authority 
equal to his own ; whoever ia deputed has 
private and not public authority : his office is 
partial, often confined to the particular trans- 
action of an individual, or a body of indi- 
viduals.’* (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

U For the difference between to constitute 
and to form, see Form. 

* con'-sti-tute, [Lat. constitutum, neat, 
pa. par. of coitsfifuo = to establish.] [Con- 
stituent.) That which is established or ap- 
pointed ; an established law. 

“ A man that will Dot ohay the ktng'x constitute.' 

Preston : Trag, of Cambists [xixmt 1561). 

oon'-sti-tu-ted, pa. par. or a. [Constitute, 

v .] 

A. As pa. par. : la senses corresponding to 
those of the verh. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Appointed, established, enacted. 

2. Composed, made up. 

3. Naturally framed. 

con'-sti- tu- ter, * con-sti-tn-tour, * 

l Eng. cousfifnf(e); -er.] One who or that 
which constitutes, appoints, or establishes. 

con'-stl- tu-ting, pr. par., a., & 5 . [Con- 
stitute, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As su&sfanti iy : 

1. The act of appointing, establishing, or 
composing. 

2. The net or process of forming or framing ; 
composition. 

con sti-tu'-tion, • con-aty-tn-cy one, 
" con-sti-tn-ci-on, $. [Fr. conshfufton 
Sp. cousfihiciou ; ltal. constitnzione, from Lat. 
con st it ut io, from consfilufus. pa. par. of consfv- 
hio = to establish, to constitute.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or process of constituting, mak- 
ing up, or forming. 

" Ccnstytucycne. Constitucia.'— Prompt. Pare. 

2. The act of constituting, establishing, or 
enacting; enactment, establishment. 

3. An established form of government ; a 
system of law and customs. (II. 1.) 

4. Any particular law, rule, or regulation ; 
an established custom ; an institution or usage. 
(II. 2.) 

5. The manner or nature of composing or 
making up a compound ; the principles ac- 
cording to which compounds are made. 

"Throughout this dl-couraetbe main stresi has beea 
laid on cuemicnl ron/fifwfion." — Tyndall: Erag. of 
Science (3rd ed.), lx. 239. 

6. The state or nature of being ; the particu- 
lar texture of the component parts ; the 
natural qnalities of any compound material 
body. 

. the physicxl constitution of the »ud.*— Her- 
tchel : Astronomy (5th e<L, 1855). $ 385. 

* 7. A corporeal frame. 

" Amoncet ninny bad effects of this oily constitution, 
there ia one advantage : euch who arrive to age are Dot 
subject to stricture of fibres.’’— A rbulhnot : On Ali- 
ments. 

8. The temper or disposition of the body in 
relation to health or disease ; natural strength 
of the body. 

"... a younrnaan lo constitution. Id appearance, 
and la manoera."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xx. 

9. A disposition or temper of mind ; mental 
qualities. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son: mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, role, full; try, Syrian, aa, ce = e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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"Ife emmet limit himself to thccont-mplAtlon of it 
felon*', Imt *-mle)»vour# Ui lUKtrUm It# t«i*lttwu In a 
l<* which t1i«roiufi/iirioNul hi# mind A<«ures him 
it must belun*." — Tgi\ dull ; /'nip. q/ Science (aid eiL). 
Kill vn. 

IL Technically : 

1 Political Economy, Covcnimcnt, <fr. . 1 o 

♦hie Reuse the word Constitution is popularly 
used with great vagueness. In the t idled 
Nbitea it Indicates a written body of huts 
adopted by a convention, and constituting n 
fundamental instrument to which oil legisla- 
tion must conform. The I'nited Mutes os a 
whole, and each Mate jib u unit, have constitu- 
tions ol this character, w hi el i can he changed 
only in the manner of their uduption, end 
untended only linger certain stringent regu- 
lations. Tho Constitution of tho British 
Kingdom, on the contrary, is unwritten, mid 
is in a state of constant change, it being 
essentially funned by the body ot pnrlinmen 
tary law, mid tho rubs mid methods of 
governmental procedure which have grown 
up through centuries, imd tho fundamental 
postulates of which nrc as stable as those of 
the Constitution of tho I'nited States. 

In this country such nn instrument wns 
nindo necessary by the weakness of tho bund 
between the slates formed by tho Articles of 
Confederation, an instrument originated during 
the Kcvolntioimry struggle, mid which in n few 
years nfter its close proved bo ill suited to hold 
the separate units of the country together, that 
it became evident t tint either a stronger tie of 
union must he nindo or tho States would full 
asunder. These “Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual l nion ” may be looked upon as 
tho first Constitution of tho United Mutes. 
The Convention which formed tho existing 
Constitution met on fllay 1-1, 1767, and wns made 
up of tho wisest ami ablest of the statesmen 
which tho country then possessed, and sumo of 
whom huvo never been surpassed for political 
wisdom and sagacity. It continued in session 
until tho uutuum of tliut year, and produced 
an instrument which has ever since been tho 
admiration of legislators, mid whuh Mr. Clad- 
stuno describes us tho must Wonderful work 
ever struck olf at a given time by tho brain 
and purpose of mini, yet which was, in many 
of its leading provisions, the result of a com- 
promise between cotillirtihg opinions, and 
when first promulgated satisfied no state nnd 
few persons. The instrument has strengthened 
with its age, nnd has served the nation admir- 
ably through more than a century of its exist- 
ence, with the aid of n few- amendments adopted 
to meet new conditions, or to supply omissions 
in tho original instrument. Of the government 
formed by it the Supreme Court, which consti- 
tutes the Judiciary Depart merit, ia the greatest 
innovation. This grout court stnods alone iu 
tho governmental devices of nations, and lias 
proved of the highest utility as n. controlling 
j »ower over the legislative department, which 
it prevents from setting mdde iu ony sense tho 
principles of the Constitution. 

Tho several States have closely followed the 
general government in adopting u written 
constitution for each, with the sumo device of 
adjustment in a series of Statu Supremo Courts. 
These state constitutions have been muditled 
and repluced from time to time, as the old 
instruments proved imperfect, the great State 
of Now York, fur instance, having within the 
last low years perfected thu formation of a 
now constitution. 

Other meanings liavo been given to tho w ord 
Constitution In tho uprisings of the peoplu 
of Continental Europe In 18-18 constitutions 
wero demanded, tho instrument sought being 
n solemn compact between tho penile nnd 
their dosputle rulers, which would have the 
effect to take from tho Sovereign st me of 
tho jKiwer which ho lutd usurped, und return 
it to its original source, tho hands of tho 
people. 

"If this ftti« freedom And hi dependency of daHIa- 
tn«nt| to shaken, our conslitutiua U*Lter< If 11 lx» 
quite removed,— our constitution fall# Into ruin That 
ut'lile fabric, the prldv of llrltatn. the envy of her 
ncMiUtim, raised hy the bOomr of no many cen- 
time#. re i*i I red At the cx|m.-iisu of so tawny million*, 
mid cemented by such a pud union othlood ; ItiAt liphte 
fabric, t *rty. which wiw ublo to n»l*t ttie united t-riorl# 
of #«I liimiy river# of trlaiit*, limy W demolished by a nvcu 
of plumles.”— flidmySra *# Dissertation upon Pari Us. 

2. Eccleslotogy : 

Apostolic Constitutions : Ordlnnnces for the 
disriplino of tin* Chnreh. particularly the 
apostolical constitutions nnd a collection of 
regulations attributed to tho Apostles, nml 
supposed to Iiiivo been collected l»yt$t. ('lenient, 
whose name they bear. Their authenticity has 
been greatly questioned. 


” Constitution . properly stieakiu* tu ttie sense of the 
civil Iaw. is that htw which it imule ami ordained 
by «oi ne klmc or cmi»cror ; yet the mnonl-l*. l>y add nig 
the word nucml loit, make It to snoitfv the mini’ ah 
au eccleaiiuitti-ul uiiuu — Aylitfe Parenjon Juris 
Canonic L 

3. Scots Laxo : 

Decree of Constitution : A decree bv which 
the extent or n debt or obligation fs ascer- 
tained. The term is generally applied to those 
decrees which are requisite to found a title iu 
the person of the creditor in the event of the. 
death of the debtor or the original creditor. 
(Ogilvie.) 

•jj Constitutions of Clarendon : 

Ch. dr Civil Hist. : Constitutions, in the sense 
of laws or regulations, made at a Council held 
at Clarendon, near Salisbury, on January 27, 
1104. They were designed todcline the bound- 
ary-line between civil and ecclesiastical juris- 

, diction, and did so in n sense favourable to the 

” civil power. On this ncconut'l liomas a Bucket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, refused to sign 
them, and excommunicated many of the eccle- 
siastics who hnd done bo. This led to the feud 
between him and tho civil government which 
ultimately caused his assassination, on Decem- 
ber 20, 1170. 

V For the difference between consfifafion 
anil government, see Uoveunment. 

con sti tu'-tion-al, «. A; s. (l’r. comsfifu- 
tionncl, from roiurftfKfton.] 

A. . 4 s adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to a constitution or 
established form of government. 

“. . . the perilous Cowtitutiomit crisis which seemed 
luev liable at lh« close ot liut wenk." — Times, Nov. 13. 
1876. 

2. Founded on or consistent with nu estab- 
lished form of government; legal, Recording 
to law. 

" A u «t Ion w hich held no strictly to lecnl nml con- 
stitutiouut prcccdi-nt, in the administration of pul lie 
attaint. . . . '—Lewis : Cred. I’artg Homan Hut. lloSSI, 
cli. III., | 7. vol t.. p. 83. 

3. Inbred iu the constitution ; radical, con- 
nate, natural ; affecting the eoustitutiou. 

" ft In noi. probable tlmt nay constitutional Illness 
will lve cum mini I rated with the swi(ll-i>ox by InoculA 
tUm."— 8Artrp.- Surgery. 

4. Beneficial to or done for the sake of the 
constitution. 

B. As snbst. : A walk or other exercise 
taken for the benefit of bodily health. (Collo- 
qitinl.) 

con-sti-tu’-tion-al^m, s. (Eng. amsfitit- 
tional ; -ism.] The theory or principles on 
which a constitution is based. 

The nlin of this form of government 1# lo keep a 
middle path. so a# to annihilate despot i mi ami *1 n very- 
on the one hand, nml, on the other, to arrest the de- 
velopment of democratic Ideas. Such is evidently the 
principle of constitutionalism, . . ."—a. Hdwnds ; 
Polish Captivity, II. SO. 

con-sti-tu'-tlon-nl-iet, j. (Eng. amsfitii- 
tional ; 

1. Ord. I/xng. (G'«n.) : Any one who defends 
the constitution of Ids country, or ts said by 
the political party to which he belongs to 
do so 

2. Eng. Hist. (Npe’c.) : A nuoio assumed by 
tlie" Conservatives, with a few Whigs, tu 
August, 18G7. It never took root as a distinct 
party name. and. after being employed for 
two or three years, gradually died away. 

t consti-tu-tlon-ztl-i-t^, s. (Fr. const it it- 
tiouua/iff.J 

1. The quality or state of lieing constitu- 
tional or consistent with mi established form 
of government ; legality, 

“ In place of tliAt you liA\rgot Into your Idle iasIaii- 
trie#, constitutionalitlc*, hottomU-AH on Minima mid 
qih-Htloiiln^M nltout written lnwa for niy cvnviui; here. ' 
—Cartels, 

2. Tli" quality or state of being constitu- 
tional or Inherent in the body naturally. 

t con sti tu tlon al izc. v.i. (Eng. con- 
sftfwfioHaf; -ter.] To tuk«* a constitutional, 
or a walk for the benefit of tho health. 

con stl-tu’-tlon-al-ly. tufa. (Eng. const i- 
tutioiutl; dy.) 

1 In necomlnnee or consistently with nu 
establisiied form of government ; legally. 

”, . . nothin* won hi liuiuc« them to nckmiwh'dia* 
tluvt uii ivHAcmiily of lord# nnd ^••nllriucii, who lovd 
come twjfethrr without Authority from tho ilnrnt S«-a1. 
wiv* consti?Wioiuitty n )'ai llumcut. ' — J/ui*io/u.y Hist. 
£nj., ch. xv. 

2. In aceonlnnce w’ltli tho constitution or 
nnturul disposition of t lie body ; naturally. 


" He waa a njAti of quick And vl^uroiu |mrU. htrl 
coiuflaaionaUy pioUc to lusotnico . . —Macaulay 
Hut. Hail., ch. iv. 

3. With a view to benefit the health. 

• cdn-sti-tu’-tlon-a-ry, a. (Eng. corrs/ifw- 
tion; -ary.] the same as Constitutional 
( q.v.). 

• con sti tu -tlon-ist, *. (Eng. coiuftfuf ion ; 

-Lxf.j 

I. Ord. Lang. (Gen.) : Olio who adheres to 
or supports the constitution ; a constitu- 
tionalist. 

‘•Nothin* enu be more rt-;i*oimlde Uiau to Admit 
the iidiuuiaI divmioii of Coastilatwauts, And Anti- 
Count Hut ion UU. '—Uoliag‘>rukc : Va i’ar'ns, L. IV. 

2- Ch. Hi<t. (Spec.): A name given tu those 
who accepted the decision of Dope Clement XI . 
as indicated in tlie Bull Unigeuitiu, tlmt lul 
judpositiims iu ti»c CoinmeiiUiry of Qnesiiel 
were heretical. They were called also Accej»* 
tniits. They consisted of the Jesuits nml tlieir 
allies ; the Jnnsenists \v»-re mi the other side, 
and were called Appellants and Uccusauts. 

con-stl-tu-tivc, a. (As if front * I*it. con- 
stitutivus, from const it id us, jia. j»ar. of con- 
stituo ; ltd. it Sp. coiiAfdafii‘ 0 .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the power or quality of consti- 
tuting, framing, or producing nnything ; ele- 
mental, productive, composing. 

. . ueithcr milumlty constitutiri} nor merely dfr- 
•truvtlve, . . .“ — llroinic : Vulgar Hrrours. 

2, Having the power to enact, constitute, 
or establish. 

II. Logic, iCc. ; Predicating thnt aometliing 
d priori determines how something else must 
or is to be ; the opposite of regulative (q.v.). 

• con’-sti tu tive 1$, adv. (Eng. con^tfii- 
f itv ; -fy.] In n constitutive maimer. 

t con -sti-tu tor, s. (l^ot.] One who or that 
which constitutes or composes ; a constituent. 

", . . elocution la only an nssHtunt, hut not a con- 
ititatur, of eloqueuce ."— VotUsmUh : The Hcc, No. vil. : 
On Et&jttcncc. 

con strain’, * con-streign, * constrei 
nen, * constreyncn, k constrcynyn, r.«. 
(u.Fr. eoasfmtnifre, I rum Uit. constiingo = 
to bind together, to fetter : coit = cunt = with, 
together, and stringo = to draw tight ; Fr. 
coufranu/rc ; ltal. constrigncre, constringere ; 
Sp. consfreffir ; Port, constringir.) 

*L Literally: 

1. To bring into a narrow eompass, to com- 
press, to shrink. 

“ Snmtynu* mheewnj^rcynctir And schrunk hlr #elueij 
lyckfl lo the i\nuune mvauieof men. ' — Chaucgr; Hoc 
thins, p. 6. 

2. To restrain, hinder, or keep down by 
force. 

*’ My sire ia cavca corufrqini the windm." 

Dry dm. 

3. To hind, to tie. 

“With their rich l>elt# their cnptlve Arms co»- 
stralns.’’ Pope. Homers Iliad, hk. xxi., 1. 3®. 

4. To confine, to press, to clasp, to hold 
tightly. 

“ And with sweet kisses tn her arms oonsfroinA* 

1 try den. 

5. To imprison, to shut up, to confine. 

*' CorufruOirf him In a Mrd. ami miute him fly 
With iwu-ty-culour'O pluuie*. a chUt'rlng I'ye." 

ItryUen. 

IL FiffumfiiWy; 

* 1. To bind, to constringe. 

“When winter frosts coiiifrum the field with cold." 

Dry den : Virgil: Vcorgic U. <30. 

2. To restrain, to withhold, to keep back or 
down. 

"... overwenk to rv#i»t the tlrsUncHiiAtluu of evil ; 
or After, when It UeCAine liAhitiml, lo cotufrafn 1L‘ — 
llulflgh. 

3. To force, to compel ; to urge with irresist- 
ible power. 

Com i^tlo, ctrjo, eoamo, arfo, u rgsoS 

— Promi*. Parc. 

"... whom a stroup »cu#e of duty l»Ad conrtmfrwd 
fo take a step of awful miporUince."— Macaulay : Hist 
Hug., ch. \ 1 1. 

* 4. To necessitate, to compel. 

“When to his lu»t A-teyHliu* j;av« therein, 

Did IaU) or wo tli* Adult'ruu* act 

/•ope: llomcr; Odyssey L 

* 5. To urge on. 

. . the spirit within me O 0 Jl 4 /r.lfm*f^ me .’— Job 
xxxii n*. 

* ti. To ravish, to force, to violate, to do 
violence to. 

* 7. To produce iu opposition to nature. 

" , . . rvmOmiirof hlrmlslies * 

Hhakesp, : .4 lit * Cleop , I1L IX 


boll, b<^; p6ut, oat, 9CIL chorus, 9hin, bonph; go, gom: thin, this; sin, os; expeot, Xenophon, exist, Ihg. 

-clan, tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun: -tlon, -si on ~ zhun. -tlous. -sious, -clous = shus* -blc, die, &c. — bcl, doL 
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constrainable— construction 


con strain -a ble, a. (O. Fr. constraignable ; 
Fr. contriiigunble.] Capable of being con- 
strained ; liable to constraint. (Hooker.) 

cons trained pa. par. or a. [Constrain.] 

A. As pa. par. : lo senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As culjective : 

* 1. Reduced by force or compulsion. 

2. Forced, compelled ; acting under com- 
pulsion ami not voluntarily. 

3. Done under compulsion ; not voluntary, 
forced. 

f con strain ed ly. adv. [Eng. constrained ; 
-ly.) By compulsion or constraint ; forcibly, 
compulsorily. 

. . we did c onstrainedty those things, tor which 
coDsciem-e was pretended "—Hooker. 

con strain er, con-strcyn-er, s. (Eng. 
const ruin ; -tr.\ One who constrains, forces, 
or applies compulsion to anything ; a ruler. 

“ To the iiiaystrie of werkls and to the conitreyners 
of the i>eople."— W y cl ffe ; Exod. v. 6. 

con-strain ing, pr. par., a., «fc s. [Con- 
strain.] 

A. & B. -ds pr. par. £ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Js subst . ; The act of compelling or 
forcing ; constraint. 

*con strain' ing-ly, * con-streign-yng- 

li, adv. [Eng. constraining; -iy.] In a con- 
straining or compulsory manner; by compul- 
sion or constraint. 

"Purueiyuge uot contlreignyngli but wjlfulli."— 
Wyclffc : I Pet. v. 2. 

con straint’, * con - streint, * con - 
streynte, s. [O. Fr. constraint , ]»a. par. of 
constrairulre .] 

* 1. The act of constraining, compelling, or 
forcing ; the exercise of compulsion or force. 

". . . the age am) Inclination of the person is to he 
considered, mid constraint always to be avoided . . .“ 
— Lock e : Of Education, $ 2«2. 

* 2. Confinement, restraint. 

“Through long •Dpriionmeiit uad hard'con«rainf.‘ 
Sport ter : E. Q, 1. x. 2. 

3. Compulsion, force ; a compelling force 
or power; necessity. 

" And, serving Ood herself through mere constraint." 

Co icper .* Conversation. 

H (I) Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
straint and restraint: “ Constraint respects 
the movements of the body only ; restraint 
those of the mind, and the outward actions : 
when they both refer to the outward actions, 
we say a person's behaviour is constrai7ied ; 
bia feelings are restrained : he is constrained 
to act or not to act, or to act in a certain 
manner ; he is restrained from acting at all, 
if not from feeling : the conduct is constrained 
by certain prescribed rules, by discipline and 
order; it is restrained by particular motives: 
whoever learns a mechanical exercise is con- 
$t rained to move his body in a certain direc- 
tion ; the fear of detection often restrains 
persons from the commission of vices more 
than any sense of their enormity. The be- 
haviour of children must be more constrained 
in the presence of their superiors than when 
they are by themselves : the angry passions 
should at all times be restrained ." 

(2) He thus discriminates between con- 
straint and compulsion: •' There is much of 
binding in constraint ; of violence in compul- 
sion: constraint prevents from acting agree- 
ably to the will ; compulsion forces to act con- 
trary to the will : a soldier in the ranks moves 
with much constraint , and is often subject to 
much compulsion to make him move as is 
desired. Constraint may arise from outward 
circumstances ; compulsion is always pro- 
duced by some active agent : the forms of 
civil society lay a proper constraint upon the 
behaviour of men so as to render them agree- 
able to each other ; the arm of the civil 
power must ever be ready to compel those 
who will not submit without compulsion : in 
the moments of relaxation, the actions of 
children should be as free from constraint as 
possible, which is one means of lessening the 
necessity for compulsion when they are called 
to the performance of their duty." (Crabb: 
Eng. Syuon.) 

* con straint-ive, a. [Eng. constraint ; -ive.) 
Having the power or quality of constraining ; 
compelling, compulsory. 

"Not through nuy eonstminiug necessity, or con- 
strainfivc vow, . . Caret* : Sure, of Cornwall. 


* con strewe, v.t. [Construe.] 

" Thei the coiicluclouu conttrewe tie coutbe ." — Depot 
of Hichard //., p. 29. 

con strict’, v.t. [From Lat. constrictus, pa. 
par. of constringo.] [Constringe.] 

Physiol., £c. : To render narrower without 
the application of external pressure. 

"... they are always ami u ted n> membranous 
oryans enclosing a cavity which their contraction 
serves to constrict."— T<nld A Botcnui u : Physiol, Ana(„ 
Vol. 1., cb. vii.. p. 1W. 

con-stric -ted, pa. par. or «. [Constrict.] 

con-stric -ting, pr. pur. & a. [Constrict.] 

constricting snakes, s. pU 

Zool . : One of the three great divisions of 
Snakes or Serpents, the others being the 
Colubrine and the Viperine Snakes. The 
Boas and Pythons belong to this section of 
the Ophidians. 

con-stric -tion, s. [Fr. constriction ; Prov. 
constriccio ; Sp. const riccion ; Port, constricgao ; 
Ital. enstrizione, all from Lat. constrict in (genit. 
const rictionis) = a binding or drawing toge- 
tlier ; constrictus, pa. par. of constringo. 1 [Con- 
stuinge.] 

vDiaf.if’ Physiol. : A binding together; com- 
pression, contraction, astri agency. 

T[ Constriction binds by means of the physio- 
logical operation of the vessel acted upon ; 
compression is produced by external force. 
Thus, the constriction of part of the throat 
may take place by the reduction through 
quinsy of the width of the aperture ; while a 
wounded artery is compressed t by a bandage 
tied around it. 

con-stric tive, * con-stric tife, a. [Lat. 
constrict inis.] Binding, contracting, astrin- 
gent 

con-stric -tor, s. [Mod. Lat. & Eng., from 
Lat. constrictus — compressed, contracted, pa. 
par. of constringo = to bind together.] [Cgn- 
stringe.] 

1, Ord. Ijxng. : The second word in the term 
Boa Constrictor, which was originally the 
Latin scientific name of a great American 
serpent. Now, however, the public have 
cpiite learned the term, and extended it to the 
Asiatic Pythons, or, indeed, to any large 
snake. (Bua Constrictor.] The term Con- 
strictor implies that the Boa ao designated 
conq tresses, contracts, or even crushes any 
unfortunate animal or human being which it 
has snceeeded in encircling withiu its deadly 
folds. 

2. Anat. : Any muscle which compresses or 
contracts a tube, vessel, or organ in the body. 
Thus the pharyngeal wall is invested by an 
inferior, a middle, and a superior constrictor. 
There are also a constrictor isthmi Jhucivm and 
a constrictor urethra \ (Quain.) 

*con-stringe', v.t. (Lat. constringo = to 
bind tightly : con = cum — with, together, 
and striago = to draw tight.] 

1. To bind tightly; to contract, to draw 
toge tlier. 

"The dreadful spout, 

Which shipmeti do the burm-auo call, 
ConMring’d iii mass by the almighty sun.” 

Shakes p. : Trod, and Cre **., v. 2, 

2. To contract, to cause to shrink. 

"Strong liquors, esj»ecinlly inflammatory spirits, in- 
toxicate. coiistriuye. balden the fibres, aud coagulate 
the fluids.’— Arbuthnol. 

con-stringed', po. par. [Conotrince.] 

con-strin'-gent, n. [Fr. constringent, from 
Lat. const ringens, pr. par. of constringo.] 
(Constr ing E. ] Having the quality of bind- 
ing or contracting. 

con-strin -ging, pr par. tea. [Constringe.] 

con-struct', v.t. (Lat. constructits, pa. par. 
of construo = to put together, to construct: 
con — cum = with, together, ami strno = to 
heap, to pile ; strues = a heap ; Fr. con - 
struire: Sp. & Port, const ruir; Ital. con- 
strn ire. ] 

L Literally : 

1. To build up. to frame, to form ; to put 
together the component parts of a material 
structure. 

**. . .he was pleased to construct this vast Libnck. 
— Boyle Usefulness of Sutural Philosophy. 

2. To put together : to arrange. 


"... all celestial object* bo ascertained, and m*i* 
and globes (wulrucl*/."— HerscJiet . Astronomy (Sth 
ed„ 18S8). | 296. ' 

IL Fig. : To form or fabricate by the mind; 
to make up. 

"The thought occurred to him that lie might con- 
struct n atorj r , . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxli 

con-striic -ted, pa. por. or a. [Construct.] 

con-struc-ter, s. [Eng. construct ; -er.] 
One who constructs, frames, or puts together. 

con-striic -ting, pr. par., a., k s . [Co.v- 
sTaucr.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. cC jwticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As svbst. : The act of putting together, 
framing, or arranging ; construction. 

con-struc’ tion, * con strao-ci-onn, 

’ con-stmc-cy -on, s. [Fr. co7rsfrt/cfion ; 
I^at. co?isfr«tfio =. a putting together, a build- 
ing, from constimctus , pa. par. of coits/ruo.) 

A. Ordinary La n gu age : 

1. Literally : 

1. The art of constructiog, building, framing, 
or putting together ; erection. 

"The Nornmus of this period . . . were very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the principles of c*>nrtr«c/ion." 
— Parker: Oothic Arch., pt- L, cb. iii., p. 49. 

2. The form or manner of building ; struc- 
ture, conformation. 

"The ways were made of several layers of flat atone* 
and flint: the construction was a little various, . . ." 
— Arbuthnot, 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act or process of forming or fabri- 
cating in the mind. 

2. The manner in whieh anything is con- 
structed or arranged by the miitd. 

* 3. Judgment or mental representation. 

"It cannot, therefore, unto reasonable const ructions 
seem strangle, . . ."—Brottmc: Vulgar Errours 

* 4. The act of construing, interpreting, oi 
explaining by a proper arrangement of terms. 

" John Coruwaile. a nutbter of graimner, thaunged 
the lore in gramer scolennd cowifruccmuH of Freuscbe 
into Englisehe.*— Treeisa, ii. 161. 

5. The act of mentally interpreting or pnt- 
tiug a meaning ou. 

" For this play at this time, is only in 

Tbe merciful co«sfr«cfion of good women.’ 

Shakctp. : Hen. IV//., epilogue. 

6. A sense or meaning attributed to words 
or uctions ; an explanation or interpretation. 

" Under your hard coitsirucrfon must 1 siL" 

Shakes p : Twelfth Sight, ill L 

B. Technically : 

1. Grow. ; The syntactical arrangement and 
connection of the words in a sentence. 

"Some particles constantly, and others in certain 
constructions, have the eenae of a whole senteuce con- 
tinued iu them."— /-oerte. 

2. GeOTH. ; The act or manner of construct- 
ing a figure by the drawing of such linea as 
may be necessary for the demonstration of 
any problem ; also the additional figure so 
drawn. 

^ Sometimes the expression that a problem 
is solved by construction means no more than 
that it is solved by geometric instead of alge- 
braic methods. 

3. Mathematics : 

Construction of an equation : 

(1) The drawing of such linea and figures as 
will represent geometrically the quantities in 
the equation and their relations to each other. 

(2) A term sometimes used when the roots 
of an equation are given, and it is required 
that the solutiou shall be found from these. 
This is the exact opposite of the process 
usually adopted in dealing with equations. 

4. Naut. : The method or process of ascer- 
taining a ship's way by means of trigono- 
metrical problems and diagrams. (Ogilvie.) 

5. Legal £ Parliamentary : The interpreta- 
tion of the words of an act, a will, a deed, or 
anything similar. 

" In the construction, for the purposes of this Act, 
of the Acts hereinafter incorporated, tbe exnresaiou 
‘The Social Act ’shall mean the Public Health Act, 
1843."— Local Government Act. 1859. viL 

(1) Court of Construction : 

Law: The Court of Chancery, now the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice. When the Probate Court or Division 
decides that an instrument 19 a will, that of 
Chancery can, in certain circumstances, de- 
cide that for specified reasons it is invalid, 

(2) To bear a construction : To allow of a 
certain explanation or interpretation. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, w$lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, 00, ce = e, ey - a. qu = kw. 
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", . . tact* which find been proved woulil bear two 
constructions. . . .“—Macaulay : Hitt. Kay., cb. xxt. 

(3) To put u construction on or upon: To in- 
terpret or explain in a certain way. 

‘ con-struc -tion-al, a. [Eng. construction; 
-al.] Pertaining to or deduced from construc- 
tion or interpretation ; constructive. 

con-struc tlon-lst, s. (Rug. construction; 
• ist .] One who puts a construction upon the 
law, legal documents, Ac. Generally limited 
by nn adjective ; as strict, severe, broad, &tc. 

con-struc'-tlvo, o. [Fr. constructif.) 

1. Having nbility or power to construct or 
form. 

“ The constructive finger* of Watt, fill ton, Ark- 
wright.” Emerson Essays. 8eriu* I., No. I, p. 86. 

2. Relating to construction or formiog ; as, 
Constructive accounts. 

3. Derived from or depending on construc- 
tion or Interpretation ; not directly expressed. 

” It wm nut pouiilite to nniko It look even like a con- 
structirc treftnon."-— llartiet : Hitt, n/ hit Own Time 
(ICtW). 

% (1) Constructive notice: 

Imw: Evidence of facts which render it 
highty probable that notiee must have been 
given. 

(2) Constructive total loss: 

Murine Insurance: The assumption that 
the total loss of the ship or goods insured is 
so certain, if it lias not occurred already, that 
the insurer is willing to take the amount of 
the insurance and relinquish all right to the 
property insured , even if, after all, it should 
happen to be recovered uninjured. 

(3) Constructive treason : 

Low : An attempt to prove by forced or un- 
natural construction of statutes that certain 
offences are treason, though the law does not 
dainly call them so. Under arbitrary rulers 
his was a weapon used with dangerous effect 
against liberty. 

(4) Constructive trust : 

Law: A trust which may be assumed to 
exist, though no actual mention of it be made. 

(5) Constructive uses : 

Law: Implied, as distinguished from ex- 
press nr resulting, uses in the transfer of pro- 
perty. [Usb, s.) 

* con-striic-tlve -ly, adv. [Eng. construe- 
tiw; -Ip . J Hy construction ; by inference or 
deduction. 

oon struc -tive-ness, a. [Eng. constructive ; 
-ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A tendency to form or con- 
struct. 

2. rhrenol. : A faculty supposed to give the 
power of or skill in construction ; constructive 
ability. 

* con-struc' tor, s. [CoNSTitucrEn.] 

* con struc' tiiro, s. [Pref. con, and Eng. 
structure (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : An edifice or fabric ; the 
whole structure or mass. 

" They ahull the invth'a constructure chmuly bind, 
Aim to the cvnt.ro keep the part* 

RUickmorc. 

2. Scots Iaiw : A mode of industrial acces- 
sion whereby, if a house be repaired with the 
materials of another, the materials accrue to 
the owner of the house, full reparation, how- 
ever, being due to the owner of the materials. 
(Oyitvie.) 

edn struo, ’ con strewe, * con struyn, 

v.t. <fe i. |Lnt. construo - (1) to heap toge- 
ther, to build, (2) to construe : con = cum - 
with, together, and strito = to heap ; struts — 
aheap; Fr. omstruire.] [Construct, Con- 
st kb.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To apply tho rules of syntax to ; toanange 
words in their natural order, so as to show 
the exact meaning. 

*' Ulerku* that were cnnfvvumm couple hem t niftier* 
To conifi-ne thin clftn.no." /*. Nownum. p. 71. 

2. To translate, to reduce from one language 
to another. 

" Loto thy con fwwonr *yre kynjf. construe this in 
Kiiglinh.* /*. Ptaxcmmi, p. 71. 

3. To interpret, to explain; to put a con- 
struction upon. 

". . . the Court* were uiijulnrd to construe t bin Act 
largely nml livin' llclftlly for tlio *u|ipr»*><liitf of dlim-iit 
ftrnl for llio encouraging of Informer*.''— Macaulay . 
Hitt. Eng , ch. XI. 


B. Intruns. : To apply the rules of syntax 
to ; to explain grammatically. 

"In ftlle the gmniere *co1e* of Eugeloud chlldruu 
lernth Frciuche Mid comtrueth end lemeth ftn Eng- 
llsche. 7V«ndm, It. 161. 

con -struc d, pa. par. or a. (Construe. 1 

con-stru-er, * con stru-arc, s. lEug. 

const ru(c) ; • er .] One who construes. 

" Corutntarc. Constructor."— Prompt. Pare. 

con’-stru-uig, pr. par., a., & s. [Construe, v.) 
A. A B. -4 s pr. jxtr. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As rvbst. : The act of applying the rules 
of syntax to ; interpreting or explaining 
grammatically. 

* con-stult, T'.t. [Pref. con , nnd Lat. stultus 
= foolish.) To be or become as great a fool 

. as another. 

* con'-stu- prate, v t [Lat. constujwatus. po. 
par. of coustupro : con = cum = with, toge- 
ther, nml stupro = to ravish.] To violate, to 
ravish, to debauch. 

* con’-stu-pra-ted, pa. par. or «. [Constu- 
prate.J 

* con-stu pra tion, s. [Lat. c<wwfMj>rnfiM.] 
The act of violating or debauching; violation, 
defilement. 

con-su-a lf-a, s. pi. [Lat., from Conans = a 
name’ of Neptune. According to Festus he 
wns the god of counsel.) 

Roman A rcha-ol. : Games in honour of 
Consns [see etym.], celebrated by the Romans 
on the twelfth day of the kalends of Septem- 
ber, i.e. t on the 18th of August. These were 
the games at which the Romans carried off 
the Sabine women who had come as spec- 
tators ; indeed, it is said that it was to facili- 
tate the perpetration of this lawless act of 
rapine that Romulus resolved to observe the 
games. They were afterwards called Circenses, 
from being celebrated in the circus. 

*cdn-SUb-Ject', v.t. [Pref. con, nnd Eng. 
subject , v. (q.v.).] To innke subject in con- 
junction with others. 

"They would consuhject themselves with those of 
Judft nnd Benjamin." — Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. 11., 
ch. xlx.. i 6. 

con-sub-sist', v i. [Lat. con = together, and 
s«bsis£o = to stand still, to remain standing : 
sub = under, and sisto = to cause to stand. ] 
To subsist or exist together. 

con- sub sis -ting, pr. par. k a. [Consub- 

sj.st. ] 

con sub stAn -tlal (ti as sh), * con sub 
Stan tiall, «. [ Fr. consubstnnticl ; Sp. k 

Port, con.su bstnnci at ; ltal. consustanzia le ; 
Lat. consubstuntialis : con = cn»i = with, to- 
gether, nnd substantiates = pertaining to the 
same essence or substance, substantial, from 
substantia — that of which a thing consists ; 
the being, essence, or substance of any tiling 
or of any being.) 

1. Ord. Istng. : Of the same nature. 

"Or ns in sinlng- time I rum ono«uiiip> twig, 

There unutlivr coninbsttintinU hiirlg.'* 

ftu Rurtnt: 7'/iv tilth liny of the Jlrtl )L rA. 

2. Thcol., Logic, <f c. : Having the same sub- 
stance or essence, eoesseutial. 

When the Aria n controversy ran high In 
the Church, and with the view of settling it 
C'i instant i no was indued! to summon tho 
General Council of Nice in 325, the Council 
pronounced in favour of the Atlumnsian view 
that the Second Person of the Trinity is 
bpoovtnoc (humoousios)\\H]i the Father. I Homo- 
ovsios.) To this tho corresponding Latin 
term was cunsvbstantudis. The Greek nnd 
Roman Churches, as well as those of England 
ami Scotland with tho hading Continental 
Protestant Churches, still adopt this view; 
thus tho second of the Thirty-nine Articles 
commences. “ The Son, which Is the Word of 
the Father, begotten from evei lasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God and of one 
substance with the Father . . Similarly tho 
Westminster Confession of Faith tho stan- 
dard of the proper Presbyterian Churches 
teaches that "In tho unity of the Godhead 
there be three persons of one substance . . 

(eh. ii. § 3). 

“Thu Uml our UikI I* hut om> God ; tn which liidlvl* 
hIIiIv unity. nntwith*tMidtii£ w« Arturo tin* Kalin.' r, «* 
Mm; ultnui'thcr of lihiiM-if. wo glorify Umt coimmA- 
iMurfnf Wunl, which U the Sun . , — Hooker. 


t con sub stan tial ism (ti as sh), s. 

[Eng. amsubstantial ; -ikm.] 

Theol. : The same as Conscbstantution 
( q.v.). 

con-sub stan -tial -ist (tl as sh), t. [Eng. 

consubstantial ; -is£.) 

Theol. : One who holds the doctriue of coo- 
subs tantiatiou. 

con-sub-stan-ti-al-i-ty (ti as shi), s. 

[Fr. consubstantial itc ; Sp. consubstuntialidad ; 
Port, consubstancialidtidc.) [Consuhstantial. J 
Co-cxistencc in tlie same substance ; psrtieipa- 
tion in the same nature. (Used chiefly in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Trinity.) 

H J replied, * Neither lathe Contnbitantlnlit}/,' the Ho* 
iooukIoh of Ndc® i, * to bo found in the Scripture*, hut 
In the Holy Kiither*. . ' — ,V<ir7«an : development 

(rf Christian doctrine, cb v,, § s. 

con sub stan -tial-ly (tl as sh), adv. 

[Eng. consubstantial ; -ly.] In a con sub- 
stantial manner, so as to possess identity of 
substance or nature. 

con sub-stdn-ti-ato (ti us shi), v.l & L 

[Consubstantiate, o.) 

A. Trans. : To cause to unite in one common 
suhstance or nntnre. 

"That so by ' putting his fliieer into the print of the 
nail* find thruntlng bta limia luto his *(de,‘ he [SI 
Thomas] might fthnostconjii<A,<<an/<a^ Mid uulto him- 
self mi to Id* Saviour. . . .“—Hammond : Works, lv. 6M. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To unite in one commoo substance or 
nature. 

2. To hold the doctrine of consubstantistion 
(q.v.). 

con - sub- stan' -ti ate (ti ss shi), a. 

[Pref. con — cum = with, together, and Kng. 

(q.v.).] Of the same substance 
or nature with, participating in a common 
nature. 

" We must love her. [the wife.) thst is thus cvmiud- 
stantiatc with .- Serm. on St. Luke, xlv 

20c 

con-sub st&n’-ti-a ted (ti as shi), pa. 

r. & a. [Consubstantiate, p.) 

con - sub - stan ti - a - ting (ti as shi), 

pr. par. & a. IConsubstantiate, v.] 

con-sub-stan-ti a tion (ti as shi), s. 

[Fr. consubstantiution ; Port. cojisubstancia$ao, 
from Lat. cou = together, and substantia — 
substiince.) (Consubstantiate.) 

+ 1 . Ord. Lang, d) Logic: Uuion of two or 
more substances together. 

2. Theology A' Church History: 

(1) Theol. : The doctrine that in the I Inly 
Eucharist the real body and blood of Christ 
arc present along with the bread and wine. 
The doctrine of Transubstniitiutinti is that 
when the words of consecration are pronounced 
by the priest the bread and wine are changed 
iuto the body nnd blood of Christ, nnd conse- 
quently cease to exist in their original sub- 
stance. The doctrine of Cousubstantiatiou, 
on the contrary, is that after consecration 
they continue to exist in their original sub- 
stance, but that along with them the actual 
body nnd blood of Christ exist and are par- 
taken of by the communicants. 

(2) Ch. Hist. : It is believed thnt the first to 
promulgate the doctrine of Cousubstantiatiou 
wns John, surnamed Pimgcns As! mis, a doctor 
of Paris, at the end of the thirteenth century. 
Luther either adopted or thought it out anew 
for himself, and it will for ever be identified 
with his name. It wns adopted also liy 
Molauchthon nml most of the other North 
German reformers, except Carlstadt, ami be- 
came the creed of tin* Lutheran Church It is 
taught in the tenth article of the Augsburg 
Confession, which asserts that the real body 
nnd blood of Christ are truly present hi tho 
Eucharist, under the elements of the bread and 
wine, ami are distributed nnd received. Ulrich 
Zwlngle, ami subsequently Calvin, with most 
of the other Swiss nndSouth German reformers, 
on tho contrary, considered that the sacra- 
mental elements were merely symbolic of the 
body nnd blood of Christ, wiiich were not 
corporeally present in the Eucharist. Bittei- 
liess of feeling arose between the combatant << 
on the respective sides, nnd efforts to reconcile 
them failed. The doctrine of consubstau tui- 
tion Is still held ns a fundamental tenet liy the 
Lutheran Churches. It is sometimes called 
hnpaimtion (q.v.). 


boil, poTit. ]o%W; cat, cell, chorus, ohin, bonph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist. ph = t. 

-clan. -tl an shan. -tion, -si on — slum ; -tion, -$ion = zhun* -tions, -sious, -oious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, del. 
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consuetude— consultive 


' con'-sue-tudo (uc as we), s. [Lat. con- 
suetudo, from cohshcIus, pa. par. of i tusursco 
= co be accustomed.] Custom, usage, hnhit. 

"Wliamie the kyug lindde Betten vpoii bin chayer 
after tlio consuetude. — Wycttfe : 1 Kings xx. 25. 

r con-sue-tud in-al (uc as we), a. [Low 
Lat. consuetudinatis = of or pertaining to cus- 
tom.) According to custom or usage ; custom- 
ary, usual. 

'con sue-tud’ in-ar y (no as we), a. & s. 

| Lat. consnetwto, gcnit. consuctudin(is); and 
Eng. suit. «ry.) 

A. As adj. : According to custom or usage ; 
customary. 

. . genuine remnants of thetr early Jurispru- 
dence, ami »f antique onsitetudinary law, . . 

Le<ru : Cred. fairly fajma \ i Hitt. (1855), ch. V., i 5. 

yol i.. p. HI. 

B. As subst. : [Lat. coimiic fudiaartum]. 

Kcclcs. : A ritual of monastic forms and 

cnstoins. 

“An account of a comuetndi nnri/ of the abbey of St. 
Edmund s Cary."— Baker : MSS. Catalo-jue by Matter*. 
Ca*n6 p. CL 

cen'-sul, 5. [Lat. consul, in old inscriptions 
consol, and once cosol. Remote etym. doubt- 
ful, generally derived from consult) = to delib- 
erate ; but the sol of tlie old form consol has 
been considered to be the root sol of solium = 
a seat, the scl of sella = a sent, chair, or stool, 
and the sed of mica = to sit. In this case 
consuls would be those who sit together.] 

1. Homan History : 

(1) Properly (PI., Consuls) : Two supreme 
magistrates, with equal authority, elected 
annually in ancient Rome from the time of 
the expulsion of the kings and the commence- 
ment of the republic (a.u.c. 244 ; b.c. 509). 
They were called at first jrrcctors (praetors), im- 
pera tores (commanders), and jitdices (judges) ; 
but ultimately the name consvlcs (consuls) pre- 
vailed over these designations. The annual 
meeting or assembly of the Roman citizens for 
their election was called by the plural term 
com if in, from the cowiifiunt, a place in nr near 
the forum, where thcelections were held. They 
continued, with a few exceptional elections, 
during tlie whole period of the republic, and 
were so important in the State, that the suc- 
cessive years were distinguished by the con- 
suls who had held office during each of them. 
At first none but patricians could hold the 
dignity, but in b.c. 306 n plebeian was elected 
one of the consuls, and in b.c, 172 two. The 
consulate nominally continued under the em- 
pire, but was little more than n titular dignity. 
Tiberius transferred the power of electing con- 
suls from the people to the sennte. After- 
wards their number was augmented. Tlie last 
consul at Rome was Deeimns Tlieodorns 
Pauli nus in a.d. 53G ; the last at Constanti- 
nople, Bosilius junior in a.d. 541. 

(2) A senator (of Venice). 

“ Jinny of the mTttu/t rais'd and met 
Are at the duke's already. " 

Shaketp. : Othello, L 2. 

2. French Hist. : One of three supreme 
magistrates in France, designated first, se- 
cond, ami third consul, who held office be- 
tween 1799 and 1S04. Napoleon Bonaparte 
was the first consul, and his power soon 
absorbed that of the rest. [Consulate. 2.] 

3. C'oinm. ; An officer appointed by the 
government of bis country to reside in a 
specified foreign land, with the view of pro- 
mote og the mercantile interests of the nntion 
in whose service be is engaged. On arriving 
at his destination, or on his being appointed a 
consul— if lie l»e a native of the land in which 
he is accredited, he shows his credentials to 
the government of the reginn in which lie is to 
reside, and obtains an exequatur [Exequatub] 
sanctioning his appointment, and according 
him all the rights and privileges enjoyed by 
liis predecessors. He annually or more fre- 
qnently reports to his government the state of 
commerce in the region where his opportuni- 
ties of observation lie. The office of consul 
in this sense seems to liavo arisen in Italy 
about the middle of the twelfth century', and 
by the sixteenth bad spread over Europe. 

consul-general, s. A consul of higher 
official dignity than ordinary, who has juris- 
diction over ordinary consuls or at more plares 
than the one in which he ordinarily resides ; 
a chief consul. 

con’-sul-age, s. [Eng. consul; -age.] 

Commerce : 

* 1. A consulate or consulship. 


“At Council we debated the bnaineBae of the <■«>»- 
suluge of Leghorn.' — Krelyn ; Dairy, Nov. 6, 1672. 
(Davies.) 

2. A duty or tax paid by merchants for the 
expense of protecting their goods by meaus 
of a consul in a foreign country. 

con 8U lar, a. [Sp. & Port consular; Fr. 
cousulaire ; ItaL consolarc, from Lat. con- 
sult/ ris.] 

1. Pertaining to n consul. 

**. . . the men of cmtular dignity. . . — Lewis: 

Cred. Early A'oman Dt*L (1856). eh. *11, pt v., ) 81, 
yoL it, p. 527. 

2. Having been consul. [A consclar man.] 
A consular man : 

Roman Archival. ; One who lias been consul. 

", . . Macrobius a eo malar tut iu.“— Bacon : IlorLi 
led. 1765). vol. t, pret, p. 62S>. 

consular tribunes, s. pi. 

Roman Archteol. : Military tribunes with 
the same power as consuls would have pos- 
sessed. They were tlie highest officers of the 
State from a.u.c. 310 (b.c. 443) to a.u.c. 388 
(b.c. 305). [Tribune ] 

con-su late, s. [Fr. consulut; Sp. & Port. 
consul’ado'; ltal. consoluto, all from Lat. cou- 
snlafus = the consulship.] 

1. Roman Archteol . : The office of a consul, 
a consulship. 

“Bearing the honorable offices of pretare and con- 
sulate . . . — Holland: Suetonius, ]>. 180 . 

2. French Hist. : The office of a consul in the 
political sense. A consulate was established 
in France on November 10, 1799. On Decem- 
ber 24 a first, second, and third consul were 
appointed, Napoleon Bonaparte being the 
first consul, whose term of office was extended 
on August 4, ISO 2, so as to be for life. But 
on May IS, 1804, the consulate gave way to 
tbe empire, the first consul being transformed 
into the emperor. 

3. Commerce: 

(1) The office of a commercial consul of 
England or any other country. 

(2) Tlie residence of a consul. 

con -sul-shlp, s. [Eug. consul , and stiff. 
-ship.] The office or dignity of n consul, es- 
pecially in tlie original or Roman sense of tliut 
word. 

“How many stand for consulships /“ — Shakesp. : 
Coriotanu*. IL 2. 

con-sult', v.i. & t. [Fr. consulter, from Lat. 
const! /fo, a frequent, form of coiwuio = to con- 
sult, to consider.] 

A. Tntrans. : To deliberate, to take counsel 
together. 

“ But the chief r r >e*te cmsaUed that they might 
put Lazarus also to death ." — John xii. 10. 

(1) Followed by with before tbe persons 
consulted. 

“He sent for his bosom friends , » nth whom be most 
confidently consulted, . . .“ — Clarendon. 

(2) Followed by for before the persons for 
wbuse benefit the consultation is held. 

”... three hundred and twenty men sat consulting 
always /or the people.” — 1 Mac. viii. 15. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To ask advice or seek counsel from. 

“The Lord Presideut probably expected that he 

should be consulted before they were given away . . 

— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. To refer to, to examine ; as, to consult a 
book. 

3. To have regard to, to act with a view to, 
to respect, to consider. 

” Be Just, consult tny glory, and forbear." 

Pope: HomeC s II tad. bk xvl., 1. 115. 

* 4. To plan, to plot, to contrive, to devise. 

*‘ O my people, remember uow what BaLik king of 
Mo&b consu'ted, . . — Micah vl 5. 

* 5. To bring about by counsel or contriv- 
ance, to contrive. 

“Thou host consulted sbatne to thy house by cutting 
off many peopl n m —Hab ahJcuk, iL 10. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
sult and to deliberate: “ Consultations always 
require two persons at least ; deliberations 
require many, or only a man’s self : an indi- 
vidual may consult with one or many; assem- 
blies commonly deliberate: advice and infor- 
mation are given ami received in consultations ; 
doubts, difficulties, and objections, are started 
and removed in deliberations. Wc communi- 
cate and bear when we consult ; we pause ami 
hesitate when we deliberate: those who have 
to co-operate, must frequently consult together; 
those who have serious measures to decide 


upon must coolly deliberate" (Crabb: Eng. 

Sgnon.) 

* con suit’, s. [Lat consultum — a decree or 
decision, lieut. sing, of consulfws, pa. pur. of 
consulo .] 

1. Tlie act of consulting or deliberating 
together, a consultation. 

“ After short alienee then 
And summons read, the great consult Wan.’' 
Milton : P. Z. bk. I 

2. The result of consultation or delibera- 
tion ; a decision or detenu ination. 

”... the eouucil broke ; 

And all their grave consults dissolv'd In smoke “ 
Dryden : Palle* 

3. A number of persons met for consulta- 
tion or deliberation ; a council. 

“ A consult of coquets below 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau." Suifl. 

4. A person consulted. 

“* Bon. ‘ cried the consult, 'n happy prognostic.' 
Gentleman Jntiruc.ed, p. 513. (Davie*.) 

5. Agreement, concert. 

”... march t‘ oppose the faction In consult 
With dying Domx." 

Dry den : Don Sebastian, It. L 

* con-sult'-a-fole, a. [Eng. consult; -able.] 
Able or ready to be consulted. 

“I have got my . . . collection stuck on tablet* and 
pat In couAitl'able order "—A". Eorbe* : In Memorials 
of Wilson a nd Geikie, ch. xiL, p. *22 (July 18, 1847). 

* con-sult -a r-y, a. [Low Lat. consul tarius.) 
Formed on or resulting from consultation. 

% Consultary response : 

Law: Tlie opinion of a court ou a special 
case. (H7tarfon.) 


con-stllt-a’-tion, & [Fr., from Lat. consul- 

tation 

L Ordinary La nguage: 

1. Tlie act of consulting or deliberating; 
deliberation. 


“The subject of those consultations. . . “ — 

Macaiday : Hat. Eug.. ch xvl. 

2. The act of referring to or examining; a 
reference to. 


“ By the consultation of books, . . ."—Ad inWer, Na 


*3. A number of persons met to consult 
together; a council ; a meeting of experts to 
consi ler a poiot or case. 

“A consultation was called, wherein be advised a 
salivation.”— ll'i*ew»a«.- Qf Abscesses. 

IL Law : (See extract). 

“ CotuuUatio is a writ, wherehy a anise, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecclesiastical 
court, or court Christian, to the kings court, is re- 
turned thither again ; for the Judges of the king's 
court, if. upon comparing the libel with the suggestion 
of the party, tbey do find the suggestion fnW. or uot 
proved, autl therefore the cause to l* wrongfully called 
lrorn the court Christian ; then, upon this consul! at Ion 
or deliberation, decree It to be returned again," — 
CowcL 


Con-sult'-at-ive, a. [Lat. consultat(us), jia. 
par. of consulto; Eng. sufl. -ire.) Pertaining 
to consultation or deliberation ; having the 
power or right of consulting and giving ad- 
vice or decisions. It is opposed to Executive 
(q-v.). 

con-suit' ~ed, pa. par. or a. [Consult, v.] 


con-suit' -er, s. [Eng. consi/ff; - er .] One 

who consults or seeks advice or information. 

^ Followed by with before the j>erson or 
thiug consulted. 

“There shall uot be found among you a charmer, or 
a consul ter with familiar spirits, or a wizard.' Deut. 
xviit. IL 


con-siilt'-irig, pr.par., a., & s. [Consult, v .] 

A. ^5 pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Seeking advice or information. 

2. Imparting, or capable nf imparting, ad- 
vice : as, a consulting barrister, a consulting 
physician. 

“The death of Dr. Luke. F. R.S.. hon. cosuulling 
surgeou to the hospital, was alto noted, . . .'—Dad). 
Telegraph, Nov. 2% l SSL 

3. Pertaining to or used for consultations ; 
as, a consulting room. 

C. -4s suhst. : Tlie act of deliberating or 
consulting together ; consultation. 

* con sult' -Ive, a. [Eng. consult; -iw.] De- 
termined by consultation, deliberate, con- 
sultative. 

“He that remains In the grace of Ood, sms not 
by any deliberative, consultive, knowing net."— Dp. 
Taylor. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptffc, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = c; ey = a. qu = kw. 
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• con-sult’-Ive-ly, adv. (F.ng. consultive; 
-ly . J Of deliberate purpose, deliberately. 

** Therefore c uruultivrijf I overellp It ."— .\'<uhe ; 
Lenten Muff*. 

con sum’-a-blo, a. (Eng. consum(c); *aW«.l 
Capable of being consumed ; susceptible of 
consumption or total destruction; lit for con- 
sumption. 

con sumo', v.t. k i. (O. Fr. consumer; Sj». 
consumir; ltal. consuviare. from but. con* 
sumo = to take up wholly, to eonsuinc : c<m = 
cum = with, together, fully, and snmo =■ to 
take.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To destroy, as by deeomjiositlou, waste, 
or fire. 

"Anil the fir© of Oml came down from heaven, and 
eorwunift/ him and hit II fly.*—'.! Kmgt L li 

2. To bring to utter ruin, to destroy, to 
exterminate. 

" ^e^mrate youreelvr*? from among this congregation, 
that I may oniumt them lu a moment xvl. 
21 . 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To use up, to absorb, to utilize. 

" When, therefore, writer* on the connervatton of 
enenry njicak of tension? being ’c onjiim<* f' and ' gene- 
rated,’ they do not mean thereby that old Attmctloin* 
have been annihilated."— Tyndall : LYag. qf Science 
(; J rd ed.|, i. 28. 

2. To devour, to eat up greedily. 

”... onely the atouiaehe lay bile and ectuumed all." 
— Canutm: AVniubij ; I I'm* .S<<e«c/u*i. 

3. To wear away, to waste, to cause to dis- 
appear. 

“ Hl« flesh la conrumati away, . . ."—Job xxxlll. 21. 

* 4. To upend, to jinss. 

"Tha» In «oft anguish she con/um'* the day." 

Thomson : spring. 

5. To waste, to dissipate, to squander. 

6. To wear away mentally. 

*• I bring coruwmfin? sorrow to thine age.” 

Shnkrsp. TUut Andron., ill. L 

**8otn man eonmmud with bate auil fnN envy©.” 
Lydgate : Minor Poems, p. 1M 

* B. Reflex.: To waste, to spend. 

". . . thou rorrumcit thvself lu tingle life?" 

Shakeip, i Son act*, tx. 2. 

C. Intrans. : To waste away slowly, to wear 
away ; t*> be exhausted, to disappear. (Gene- 
rally followed by away.) 

"Thulr fluili timll ©omuimi© miviy while they *t«ml 
njion their feet, ainl llt« r eyes shall cimtumo inrtttj in 
thrlr hole* and tWlr tongue ahatl ronrem** umiy In 
thtdr mouth." — 7.ecK xlv. 12. 

X Cm! ib thus discriminates betweeu fo 
consume. fo destroy, and to i waste: “The idea 
of bringing that to nothing which has been 
emnething is common to nil these terms. 
What is consumed Is lost for any future pur- 
pose ; what is destroyed is rendered until for 
any pnrjmse whatever: consume may therefore 
be to destroy ns the means to the end ; tilings 
arc often dcshmyeil by being consumed : when 
fond is consumed it serves the intended pur- 
pose ; hut when it is destroyed it serves no 
purpose, and Is likewise unlit for any. When 
Iron is consumed by rust, or the body by 
disease, or a house by the flames, the things 
In these cases arc literally destroyed by con- 
s>t))i}ition: on the other hand, when life or 
health is taken away, and when things are 
either worn or torn so ns to be useless, they 
are drstroynL lu the figurative signllleation 
it is synonymous with tmste : the former im- 
plies a reducing to nothing ; the latter conveys 
also the Idea of misuse : toiw.xfe Is to consume 
uselessly : much time Is consumed In com- 
plaining, which might bo employed in remedy- 
ing the evils complained of ; idlers i«Mfc their 
time Itecanse they do not properly estimate 
Its value: those who cniuume their strength 
and their resources in fruitless endeavours to 
olivet what is impracticable, are unfitted for 
doing what might be beneficial to themselves." 
(Crabb: Eng. Synan.) 

con sumed’, pa. par. or a. (Comsumi:. ] 

• con sum’ cd-ljf, adi*. (Eng. cousi/ vurl ; 
•ty. Or pmlmps u eomiptinn of consummately 
(q.v.) ] Very much, greatly, excessively. 

"... they Wtghtul comuniedly."— Uyron : Vision qf 

Judgment ; Elvftc©. 

* con sumo l£ss, a. (Eng. consume; 
Uneonsmnablc, hidcsLructible. 

1I .W the ptirtile waves 
ScjiM tholr c .miu'iiww butte*." 

Quarles : fimbtntu, III. It (Bitrtej.) 

con sum -or, j. (Eng. ro»«iiM(r); -rr.) 

I. Ont. Lang. : One who consumes, uses 
up, wastes, or destroys. 


2. Polit Econ . .* One who uses, and in using 
destroys, the value of au article produced. 

con summing, pr. par., a., & $. (Consume.] 

A. & B. pr. par. £ juirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb], 

C. As subst . : The net or process of using 
up, wasting, or destroying ; consiunjdion. 

con -sum mar, con su ma, khan-sa- 
mah, ?. (Ilmd. khdnsduuxn.] A house 
steward, a bn tier. 

con-siim-mato, v.t. (Consummate, a.) 

1. Ord. lxtng.: To bring to completion; to 
perfect, to finish, to complete ; to raise to the 
highest pitch or point. 

"To rouiummafe this bu*lH©M happily." 

Shake i/a. . titng John, V. 7. 

2. Lau* : To per feet, as a marriage, by aub- 
- sequent cohabitation. 

con-sum’ -mate, a, k adv. (Lnt. coasimma- 

tus, pa. jiar. of ronsummo =s to linish, to com- 
plete : con = cum. = with, together, wholly, 
and suvimwtf = the highest, the greatest.] 

A, vis adjective : 

I. Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Complete, perfect. 

”, . . Mirth In her rich attire 
Comuonmvle, lovely atnltal . . ." 

Mitlon ; P . /... bk . vll. 

2. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality. 

(1) 0/ persons: 

" Form'd by the care of thnt romrummate a:»Ke. 

In early bloom, nu oracle of age." 

Pol*- : Homer t Odyiney. bk. Jv., 1. 28t-t. 

(2) Of things : 

"... both the attack ami ttie defence would be 
conducted with couiummute ability."— Macaulay : 
Hid. Png., ch. xlx. 

II. Law : 

Consummate tenant by courtesy : A husband 
who, upon his wife’s death, becomes enti- 
tled to hold her lands in fee simple or fee 
tail, of which she wns seized during her mar- 
riage for his own life, provided he has had 
issue capable of inheriting. (Opifvie.) 

B, Asadwrb: Consummately. 

•J Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
summate and complete: " As epithets, consum- 
mate is employed only in a bad sense, and 
complete either in n good or bad sense : those 
who am regarded as eom/>tete fools aro not 
im frequently consummate knaves : the theatre 
is not the only place for witnessing a farce ; 
human life attends many of various descrip- 
tions ; among the number of which we may 
reek on those as complete in their kind, which 
nrc acted at elections, where consummate folly 
and consummate hypocrisy are practised by 
turns (?).” (Cmbb: Eng. Syuon.) 

con’-siim-ma ted, pa. par. k a. (Consum- 
mate, i*.] 

A. vts pa. j»ar. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the vei b. 

B. As adjective : 

I. Cbii. Lang. ; Completed, perfected, fin- 
ished. 

II. Law: Perfected, as a marriage by co- 
habitation. 

con -sum-mate ly t adv. (Eng. consummate ; 
dy.) In a consummate manner ; in the highest 
degree of perfection ; perfectly, completely. 

t con sum-ma-tcr, "con sum mu-tor, 

s. (Eng. consummate); -rr.] one who con- 
summates, complct' S, or perfects anything, 
"I.iM’ktng on tin* iiuthur of faith, nnd Ihr roruurn- 
mator Jc»U *."— lihetnu An* Ten ; lief*. xlL 2. 

cSn'-sum-ma-ting, pr. por„ a., k s. (Con- 
summate, t’.J 

A. k B. As pr. par. <f porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of perfecting or com- 
jileting ; consummation. 

con sum-md'-tlon, s. (Fr. consammation ; 
I^fit. com vi< m naif ia, from coiiyu vivid fits, |«i. ]>ar. 
of comsiivj via.] 

A, Ordinary Language : 

I. /.if. ; The aet of consummating, com- 
pleting, or perfecting ; the end or completion. 

", , . fn»ni It* urlyluiil to It* co/UumnwWtoM." — Ad- 
dlion Spcelnlor. 

II. Figuratively: 

|. The end of the present system of things ; 
the end of the world. 


Z Death ; the end of life. 

"Or if. by Thy ttecire. 

Tht coniummatlou thnt will route by ttr»Hh 
Be yet bur dlatuut, let TUy Word iirtvml." 

W'ordtwortJi ; lUcurtion, bk. tx. 

3. A result, an end, au event. 

"A h.ij»iiy ro»M»ir/im*iftew/ ah Accord 
bwi-et, l«rtei.t. U* be w uli d for ! . . .” 

Wordiworlh : Lxcurtion. bk. vii 

B. Ante; 

Consummation of marriage : Tlie comjdetion 
or perfecting of connubial relation b> sexual 
intercourse. 

Crabb thus discriminates between coa- 
turn i/utf ion and completion : ** The arrival at a 
conclusion is com jirch ended in both the^e 
terms, l>nt they (litter principally in applica- 
tion ; wishes are consummated ; plans nir com- 
jltUd: we often flatter ourselves that the 
completion of all our plans will be the cou- 
suviuwtam of all our wishes, and thus cxjMi.se 
ourselves to grievous disappointments: the 
co mniurmo/i on of the mijdiai ceremony is nut 
always the coiKvioinnnfiov of hopes and joys; 
it is frequently the beginning of misery ami 
disappointment : we often sacrifice much to 
the completion of a purpose which vve after- 
wards hud not worth the labour of attaining.” 
(Crabb: Eng. Syuon.) 

* con‘-sum-ma tor, s. (Conscmmateii.] 

* con-sum -ma-tor-y, o. (Eng. consumma- 
tor; -y . J That consummates, .completes, or 
jiei foots ; consummating. 

"Thrrr It au Introductory * «wnmwflforf 

bl<-«iM?diif»B«." — Lonur : Seventy-four Vermont p620l 
ful. 751 

* c6n-8umpt (p silent), a. k s, ILat. co»- 
sumptvs, jm. par. of consmno. ] 

A. As adj. : Consumed, destroyed, exjvendetL 

“It 1* iiaI g«uen to knuwe belli that ben dede bjj<1 
CVuiurer : IforfAiiu, ji, CO. 

B, .4s subst. : Consumption. 

con sump tlon, • con sump-ci-on (p 

silent), s. [Fr. consomptton ; Up. consuncion ; 
IiaI. coxsrtnrionc, from Lat. consumplio = a 
consuming; from coasimpfas, pa. j)ai’. of con- 
sumo.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The actor jnoCess of consuming, destroy- 
ing, or dissijiating ; destruction. 

2. The state or process of l»ciiig consumed, 
or of gradual waste and decay. 

" I mui gvt no remedy ngiihiot tbl# contumjdiem ot 
the puree . . ."—Shuketp. - 2 Heu. IV., L 2. 

3. The process of using uj» or utilising. 
Ill- 1.] 

II, Technically : 

1. Political Economy : 

(1) The utilisation or expenditure of the 
products of industry. 

(2) The amount or quantity of Industrial 
products expended or utilised. 

" Kvviy new AdvMic© of thv prlc« to the Mrtwmcr !• 
a new iuceutlve lo him to re Iren oh the quality of LI* 
Comuntplion . . burke : Ouu Jieytcide Peuce, Let. 3, 

2. Medicine : 

(1) UUt. : A disease called by the Greeks 
68iais (phthisis) — a decline, a decay, a wast- 
ing away, from (j»/iteiio) =: to decay, to 
dwindle. The Homans retained the Greek 
word phthisis, though they had also a word of 
their own, ccmsiim/dio ; frum the Latin came 
the English word Cousiiinj'tion. (Et>ni.]. 
Phthisis in medicine became a genus, with 
the proper meaning of wasting away, and 
under it were reckoned various species, as 
Phthisis 2 >nlmonalis, P. hejxifica, Ac. Con- 
sum|)tioii also is a genus, with at least two 
apecies, one the Pxdmonury and the other tJia 
Mesenteric form. 

(2) Symptoms, Ac. : Consumption is popnlm ly 
s\ipj>osed to be jO'oduccd by u m gheted cold, 
lntknii mntioai ul the lungs, or the breaking of 
a blood-vessel. In most cases these nrc the 
elfeets of the disease, not its causes. Its 
remote origin is oltm hcicditary tendency or 
constitutional proclivity. In the former case 
U»e skin in childhood lias a joile ]<ftsty look, 
the nj'pcr lip is large, and the cheeks full. If 
the complexion be dark the colour is sallow ; 
if fair, it is unnaturally white, with huge 
conspicuous veins : those who me fair being 
sometimes very ltonnilfnl, those who me 
dark generally the reverse. The cirrnl itu n 
in l»otii cases is languid, and the strength 
ns a rule small. There Is generally mental 
precocity in the fair, whilst there are olten 
dulness and stupidity ill the dark. Sooliii 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, ; cat, 90II. ohorus, 9hln, bonph ; go. gom; thin, this; sin, os; expect, ^cnophon, exist. Lng. 
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or later ‘'tubercle" ia deposited at the 
apex of one of the lungs, just beneath the 
shoulder-bone. [Tubercle.] The irritation 
which it causes produces a dry cough, soon 
followed by more or less difficulty of breath- 
ing. Expectoration next takes place when 
the cough comes, the matter ejected being, in 
the earliest stage, frothy-like saliva, then with 
specks of opaque matter, then wholly tena- 
cious, and at times streaked with blood. The 
original tubercles are now breaking, but (libel's 
are commencing, the disease travelling down- 
wards till it pervades the whole lobe of the 
lung, after which a similar process tends to 
begin iu the remaining lung. Long before 
this, however, the whole constitution has 
sympathised with the local injury. There are 
hectic fever, night perspirations, emaciation, 
and other symptoms, till the scene is closed 
by oedema of the lower limbs, aphthae (small 
ulcers) in the mouth, mild delirium, and 
death. The mean duration of the disease 
from the first deposition of tubercle is 
twenty-three mouths, but in more than one-half 
the cases the fatal result takes place within 
nine months and often within four. There 
are various types of it, specially an acute, a 
chronic, and a latent type. It exists in all 
countries of the world, but not equally in all. 
Certain climatic conditioua seem highly useful 
in the treatment of cousumptiou, such as those 
of the mountains of Colorado aod of North 
Carolina, with other districts of the United 
States, the eastern section of the Cape of Good 
Hope, parta of India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land aud other localities. In many countries 
consumption causes one-fifth or more of all the 
deaths that occur The mortality is greatest 
between the ages of twenty and forty. 

That this disease is produced by bacilli is 
now widely held by medical men, 'and there 
has been considerable discussion as to whether 
or not it is contagions. Though this questimi 
has not been satisfactorily settled, definite 
measures of precaution against contagion are 
being taken in some of our cities. Tuberculous 
cows are being killed to prevent the communi- 
cation of the disease by means of milk, aud 
steps have been taken to prevent contagion by 
the dried sputum of patients, which has beeo 
found to be full of bacilli. 

If (1) Mesenteric consumption : [Marasmus]. 
(2) Pulmonary Consumption : [II. 2). 

"The stoppage of womeu'a courses, If not looked to. 
sets them into a consumption, dropsy, or other dis- 
ease.*— Hu rvty. 

*[f For the difference between consumption 
and decay, see Decay. 

• con sump -tion-al ( p silent), a, [Eng. 
consumption; -cd.] Consumptive ; pertaining 
to consumption. 

•con sump ^tlon-ar-y (P silent), n. [Eng. 
consumption ; -ary.]* Inclined to consump- 
tion ; consumptive. 

*' His wife being consumptionary, . . ."—Bp, Gauden : 
Life of Up- Broumrigg, 1600, p. 20 c. 

* con -sump-tion-er (p silent), s. [Eng. con- 
sumption ; -er.) A consumer. 

"... the consumptiemer is. to a maimer, double 
Uxed."— Davenant : Ettayt on Trade, L 153. (Latham.) 

* con-sump -tie n-Ish, a. [Eng. consump- 
tion ; -ish.) Consumptive. 

"This consumptionUh hody seemed unfit for such 
performances. "—Fuller: Ch. But., bk. v. ( p. ITS. 

• con-sump -tlon-ous, a. [Eng. consump- 
tion ; -ous . J Consumptive. 

” Sensible of the consumptionpus state of his body." 
—Fuller; Ch. Hist., hk. viln, p.^?. 

Con-sump tive (p silent), a. [Fr. consomp- 
<»/-] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Consuming, destructive, wasteful, dissi- 
pating. 

"A loog consumptive war . . ."—Addison; Present 
State of the War. 

H Followed by of. 

" It [prayer] Is uot at all ronnimpfire of our time.*— 
Sharp: ll'orfci. vol. i.. Ser. 15. 

* 2. Capable of being consumed ; consum- 
able. 

IL Technically: 

1. Pol it. Econ, : Pertaining or relating to 
the consumption of iudustrial products and 
articles of commerce. 

"There is a steady consumptive demand for hoi* of 
all descrlptioos, . .'—Baity Telegraph, Nov. 1, 1881. 

2. Med. : lu danger of, if not even affected 
with, consumption. 


" By an exact regimen a consumptive person may 
hold out for years." — Arbuthnvt : On Diet, 

* cdn-sump-tfvo-ljf (p silent), adv. [Eng. 
consumpt irr ; -iy.] In a manner tending 
towards consumption. 

* con-sump -tive -ness (p silent), s. [Eng. 
consumptive; ->i«s.] The quality nr state of 
beiug consumptive ; a tendency to consump- 
tion. 

4 con-sump tu-ous (p silent), a. [Lnt. 
consumpt «(») ; Eng. stiff, -ous.) Consumptive, 
decaying, wearing away. 

" No wonder If the whole constitution of Religion 
grow weak, ricketty. and consumptuous’— Gauden : 
Tears of the Churclt, p. 262. 

* con-su'-tile, a. [Lat. consutilis, from con - 
suo = to sew' together.] Sewed or stitched 
together. 

* con sym -path Ize, v.i. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. sympathize (q.v.).] To sympathize, to 
unite or join in feeling. 

" Do thy aftectioui consympathUe l " — Timon { Old 
Play), ii. L 

con-ta-bcs'-9en9e, s. [From Lat. contabesco 
— to'waste awsy gradually.] 

Bot, : An abnormal condition of the stamens 
in which they are defective. (11 Brown, 1S74.) 

* con-tab' -U-latO, v.t. [Lat. contubulatum, 
sup. of contabulo = to floor with boards : am 
= cum = with, together ; tabula — a bosrd, a 
plank.] To floor with boards. 

con tab -u-la ted, pa. par. or a. [Contab- 

ULATE.] 

* cdn-t&b-U-la'-tion, s. [Lat. confabuiatio, 
from contabulo. y The act or process of floor- 
ing with boards ; a boarding, a flooring. 

* con-tack, * con-tak, s. [Contek.J 

cdn'-tact, s. [Fr. contact ; Sp. contacto ; Ital. 
contatto, from Lat. onifacfits = a touching on 
all sides, pa. par. of contingo : con = cum = 
with, together, fully, and tango = to touch.] 

L Literally: 

I. Touch, close union or junction of oue 
body with another. 

" The PUtouiflts hold, that the spirit of the lover 
doth pass into the spirits of the persoa loved, which 
causeth the desire of return luto tl.e body ; where- 
upon follow eth that appetite of contact and coujunc- 
tiou."— Bacon : Sutural and Experimental History. 

t 2. The act or power of touch iug. 

"They [the basking sharks] will p«rmit a boat to 
follow them, without acceleration their motion till 
it comes almost within contact.'— Pennant : British 
Zoology ; Basking Shark. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Close union or connection. 

“ The history of astronomy has numerous points of 
contact with the general history of mankind." — 
Lewis : A stroll. qf Anclmls (1862), cu. L, 5 1, p. 2 

2. Society or communication in business ; 
connection. 

" . . . and none of the many diplomatists with 
whom he has been brought into contact . . . '—Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 15, 1881. 

III. Special phrases and compounds : 

1. Angle of contact : 

Math. : The angle made by a curved line 
and the tangent to it at the point of contact. 

2. Contact action : 

Chcm. : The same as Catalysis (q.v.). 

3. Contact of the first order : 

Math. : Contact of two curves in a point for 
which they have the same coeflicient of the 
first order. 

4. Contact of the second order: 

Math, : Contact of two curves in a point for 
which they have the same differential co- 
efficient of the first order, and the same 
differential coefficient of the second order. 
(Ogilvie.) 

5. Point of contact : 

Math. : The point in which two lines, 
planes, or bodies touch each other. 

TT Crabb thus discriminates between contact 
and touch : “ The former expresses a state, and 
referring to tw c o bodies actually in that state ; 
the latter on the other band implying the ah- 
atract act of touching : we speak of things 
coming or being in con fact, but not of the con- 
tact instead of the touch of a thing : the poison 
which conies from the poison- tree is so power- 
ful in its nature, that it is not necessary to 
come in contact with it in order to feel its 
baneful influence ; some insects are armed with 


stings so inconceivably sharp, that the smallest 
touch possible is sufficient to produce a punc- 
ture into the flesh." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

contact-level, s. An adaptation of the 
spirit level used by certain instrument-makers 
for the production of exact divisions of scab s, 
and generally for the determination of minute 
differences of length. (Knight.) 

t cdn-tic-tl-cal, a. [Eng. contact: -fad.} 
Pertaining to or implying contact ; contacted. 

* con t&c'-tion, s. [Eng. contact ; -ion, as if 
from a Lat. contactio, from amtactus.] The act 
of touching; contact, touch, juncture. 


* con tac'-tu-al, a. [Lat. contoetu(s) ; Eng. 
adj. sutf. -al.] ’Pertaining to or implying con- 
tact. 


con ta'-gion, s. [Fr. contagion ; Sp. con- 
tagio, contagion ; Port, contugido , contagio; 
Ital. contagio, contagione, all from Lat. con - 
tagio=.n touching, contact, touch ; contingo— 
to touch, to lay hold of : con = together, aud 
tango — to touch.] 

1. Med. <0 Ord. Lang.: 

(1) The communication of a disease by con- 
tact with the person labouring under it, as 
distinguished from infection, used to signify 
ita transmission by means of the air without 
actual personal contact with the diseased 
person. But sometimes the word contagion 
is used in both of these senses, and ia divided 
into immediate or contact ical contagion, that 
produced by actual contact, aud mediate or 
remote contagion, communicated by the air. 
Infection is used in a more extensive sense, to 
include also miasmata or other causes of dis- 
eases not coining from human beings, but 
rising from marshes or from any other source. 
Some make the two words contagion and in- 
fection strictly synonymous. 

(2) The poisonous matter communicated by 
contact of some kind. 

• (3) Venom, poison. 


" I'll touch my poiut with thU contagion , m 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, iv. 7. 

2. Ord. Lang. £ Fig. : 

(1) The communication by other people of 
anything deleterious to the mind or heart. 


"Nor will the goodness of iuteutiou excuse the 
scandal and contagion of example."— Sing Churlet. 

(2) The deleterious influence exerted. 


"There, in bis commerce with the liveried herd. 
Lurks the contagion chiefly to be fear'd." 

Cowper: Tirocinium. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between conta- 
gion aud infection : “ Some things act more 
properly by contagion, others by infection ; the 
more powerful diseases, as the plague or yellow 
fever, are communicated by contagion; they 
are therefore denominated contagious ; the lesa 
virulent disorders, as fevers, consumptions, 
and the like, are termed infectious, as they are 
communicated by the less rapid process of in- 
fection : the air is a>ufapio«s or infectious ac- 
cording to the same rule of distinction ; when 
heavily overcharged with noxious vapours and 
deadly disease, it is justly entitled contagions, 
but in ordinary cases infectious, lu the figur- 
ative sense, vice is for the same obvious reason 
termed contagious ; and bad principles are de- 
nominated infections : some young people, who 
are fortunate enough to shun the contogion of 
bad society, are, perhaps, caught by the infec- 
tion of bad principles, acting as a slow poison 
on the moral constitution.*' (Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 


* con-ta'-gioned, a. [Eng. contagion; -rd.) 
A fleeted by contagion. 


con-ta'-gion-ist, s. [Eng. contagion; -tsf.J 
Med. Hist. : One who holds the view that 
certain diseases, the evidence regarding the 
transmission of which from those affected to 
others is doubtful, are really contagious. 


con ta'-glous, * con-ta-geons, * con- 
ta-gyotvs, a. [Fr. conlagieux ; Sp., Port., 
aud Ital. confnjioso, all from Lat. cordn^iosMs.j 

I, Literally : 

1. Med. (Of a disease): Communicable by 
contact. [Contagion.] 

2. Of air, of flies, <£c. : Communicating or 
transmitting contagion. 

" Aft«r the wbiche reyne ensued so great excedynge 
nombre aod multytude of Ayes, the whiche were lo 
the people bo uoyous aud contugcout, that they slewe 
luocue people." — Fabyan, voL i , ch. xix. 

1L Fig. : Communicating anything from 
one to another or to others. 


Cat*\ fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce— e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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1] (1) Contagious Diseases Acts : Acts passed 
from 1865 to 1868 to prevent the apiead ot 
Venereal disease In garrison towns. Though 
a Itoyal Commission and a Select Committer 
reported lu favour of these Acts, public feel- 
ing against them was so stroug that in 1883 
fliey were repealed. 

(2) Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts: Acts 
passed for the protection of horses, cattle, 
sheep, goats, and swine, from certain con- 
tagious diseases, and enforced by orders issued 
from time to time by the Privy Council, 
which also regulates the lauding and slaughter 
of foreign cattle. 

■' Crabb thus discriminates between conta- 
gious, epidemical, and pestilential : “Thecon- 
tngions applies to that which is capable of 
being caught, and ought not, therefore, to be 
touched ; the epidemical to that which is al- 
ready caught or circulated, and requires, there- 
fore, to be. stopi*od ; the pestilential to that 
which may breed hu evil, and is, therefore, to 
tie removed : diseases are contagious orepide.mi- 
cal ; tiie air or breath is pestilential. They 
may all be npplicd morally or figuratively in 
tlie same sense. We endeavour to shun a con- 
tagious disorder, that it may not come near us ; 
we endeavour to purify a pestilential air, that 
it may not be inhaled to our injury : we endea- 
vour to provide against epidemical disorders, 
that they may not spread any farther. Vicious 
example is con tagious: certain follies or vices 
of fashion are epidemical; the breath of 
infidelity is pestilential." ( Cmbb : Eng. 

Synon.) 

con ta'-glous-ly, adv. [Eng. contagious; 
-hr. ] [ n a contagious manner, so as to commu- 
nicate contagion or anything else capable of 
being transmitted from one to another. 

"There ta nothing which spreads more contngioutly 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of oeiitfnirnt. ' 
— J. S. mil: Inau'j. Addreu at St. Andretc’i, 1667. 
p. 87. 

©on ta-gious ness, s. (Eng. contagions; 
-new.] The quality of being contagious. 

"Those c-nmsclea, that imiireffnftt* the vKnyptlan 
air upon the swelling ot the Nile, nre able to put ;» 
speedy stop, not only to the contagiousneu, but to the 
malignity of the plague, , . ."—Hoyle : Works, vol. v., 

p. 66. 

•con ta gt-um, s. (Lat.) Tlie same as 
Contagion (q.v). 

", . . no eonfttgium of roeaxle*, nor any contagtnm 
of scarlet-fever, nor any cunlaghn n of smalt-pox . , 

— Tyndall : T'rat 7. of Science (3rd ed.J, xl. 31 2. 

• con ta gy, s. (Lat. con/o^iim.) A conta- 
gious complaint. 

"... and after folowed a contain and a fowte 
•tenche *’— Fabyan : Chron., pt. vlL, ch. ccxxlil. , p. 24J. 

c6n tain, “con taync. ’con-tcnc, 
* con teini, ' con tcync, * con ticncn, 
*kun tcyne, 'con teynyn, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
contenir ; Sp. contener ; Hal. contencrc, from 
Lat. contineo = to contain : con = cam. = 
with, together, and teneo = to hold.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To hold within fixed limits, as in a vessel. 
"CoiKeynvM. hauyn or kepyn wit-iuuyti K, Kepe 

within P. Continco."— Prompt . Parr. 

", . . heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain tbeo . , .“—2 Chron. vl. I* 

2. To be capable of holding ; to have capa- 
city for. 

II. Figuratively : 

• 1. To restrain, to hold or keep within 
bounds. 

. . law eta arw afterwards to be made for keephin 
ami conleyntug It . . ." — S/>ent«r .* Present State of 
Ireland. 

2. To comprehend, t«> comprise, to Include. 

*' Whcr»-for« also It l» contained lu the scripture, 

. . ."-1 Pet. 11 . «. 

3. To be equivalent to, to comprehend. 

"A cubit" of gcmetrlo <vnlcyri<7A slxo coiuoun 
eoblte»-“- TrerUn, 11. 23ft. 

• i. To till up, to amount to. 

** Soni epl*t*-l . , . that wiihlo, a* aeltli myn auctour 
well e-iufe-ne mdyh lialf this liok v."—Cha ucer : Troilut, 

in. <:». 

• 0 . To comprise, to make up a number, to 
Include. 

“Shrew***, whlcho that eontlmrn the more partle of 
men.'*— Clutucer .* fioefhltu, p. 116. 

6. To include, to be accompanied or attended 


B. Reflexive : 

1. To restrain or retain oneself, to keep 
quiet or calm. 

•* Contain thyself, good friend.* 

Shakeip. ; Timon 0/ Athens, 1L 2. 

• 2. To conduct, bear, or carry oneself. 

"Hon hll M»ldc bom contelnl the wulo the lataile 

Haste. - Hob. of <»7our.. p. M7. 

• C. Intransitive : 

1. To restrain oneself, to keep quiet or calm. 
"... as ho read, he wept and trembled ; and not 

ladlur able lunger to contain . . , Hunyan Pilyrim't 
Progrett , pt. 1. 

2. Spec.: To live in continence or ehastity. 

"Hut If they cannot contain, let them marry . . 

1 Cor. vli, 9. 

3. To conduct or bear oneself ; to act. 

"That koniell knight kunfeytied on his stede." 

iniamii of Pal erne, 3,300. 

• Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
tain ami to hold : “These terms agree in sense, 
but differ in application ; the former is by com- 
parison noble, the latter is ignoble in its use ; 
hold is employed only for the material contents 
of liolloiv bodies ; con/oin, is employed for the 
moral or spiritual contents : in familiar dis- 
course a cask is said to hold, but in more 
polished language it is said to ron/am a cer- 
tain number of gallons. A coach holds or cow- 
tains a given number of persons ; n room 
holds a given quantity of furniture ; a house 
or city contains its inhabitants.” (Crabb: Eng. 
Synvn.) 

*\ For the difference between to coafoia and 
to comprise, see Com prim-:. 

con tain’-n-ble, a. (Eng. contain; -able.) I 
Capable of being contained. 

* con-tain' -ant, s. [Fr. eontenan( t i»r. par. 
of confejitV.l* One who or that which contains, 
a container. 

con tained , pa. par . <fc a. (Contain.) 

con tain cr, s. [Eng. contain,; -cr.J One 
w ho or that which contains. 

"And you, fair py*«. contained of my btlsB," 

Daniel : Complaint <f Hotnmond. 

con tain’ ing, pr. par., a., <fc s. (Contain.) 

A* & B. -ds pr. par. £ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or stale of holding, including, or 
comprehending. 

• 2. That which is contained ; contents. 
(Shakesp. : CymMine, v. 5.) 

* con tain -ment, 4 con tein ment, s. 

[Eng, contain ; -mcnf.) 

1. Substance. 

"Twenty pounds a month, a vast sum . enough 
to shatter the contein men f of a rich man's "State.' — 
f'utter: Ch. Hitt., IX. Iv. 9. (Dariet.) 

2. Competence (?). 

" Let us now see If there he pot a pood means of vir- 
tuous containment, as well In the any* of i***aco m of 
warre." — Time's Storehouto, (infAam.J 

* con-tai'nt, s. (Content, ».) Extent, size. 

•*. . . called a sea from the large confainr thereof."— 
Puller : Pitgah Sight, l»k. 111., ch. lx., p. 3 vft. 

con tam in ate, v.t, (I^at. contaminatus , 
])a. ]»ar. of cmtfomino = to defile ; t'ontamen = 
contagion.) (Contact.) To defile, to sully, to 
pollute ; to corrupt, to tarnish. (Generally 
used figuratively.) 

", . . shall we now 

Contaminate >mr till gen with 1 >»m> bribes ?" 

Shuketp. : Julius Ca-tnr, lv. 1 
•J Crabb thus discriminates between to con- 
taminate, to ]>ollutc t to defile, and to taint: 
“ Contaminate is not so tdrong an expression 
as defile or pollute ; but it is stronger than 
taint ; these terms are »>cd in the sense of in- 
juring purity : corru}d has the idea of destroy- 
ing it. Whatever is Impure om hi nrimr /*■.«, what 
is gross and vile in the natural sense defiles, 
and in the moral sense pollutes; what is con- 
tagions or infections corrupt* ; and what is 
corrupteil may taint other things. Improper 
conversation or reading contaminates tin* mind 
of youth ; lewd mss ami obscenity defile the 
body ami j>ollu(t the mind ; loose company 
corrupts the morals ; the coming in contact 
with a corrupted body is sulllcieut to give a 
fui at.” (t'riiWi; Eng. Synon.) 

* con tAm in ate, »/. (Lat. confuiaimdiw.) 
Contaminated, dcllied, jiolluted. 

" Tho Ron* of Id cola, of igntihU* hlrth. 

Contaminate, and viler than the earth." 

Siindyt . Pnrnphr. of Job, pw 41 


' con-tim in a ted, pa. par. or a. [Con- 

taminate, t\) 

con tim in a-ting, pr. par.,o.,& s. [Con- 

taminate, r.) 

A. ft B. As pr. j Air. <C ;>articip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. ds snbst. : The act of polluting, defiling, 
or tarnishing. 

con tam in a tion, s. (Lat. contaminate. 
from coHfomimdMS.) 

1. The act of contaminating, polluting, or 
defiling. 

2. That which pollutes, defiles, or eontair- 
iimtes. 

con tam in a tive.o. (Eng ro;ifaHiriud(r); 
-nr J Having a tendency to contaminate or 
pollute. 

con tan go, ?. [Etym. doubtlul. Perhay^ 
only a slang word ; but cf. t'p. contnnte = 
ready money.) 

Stock Exchange: The ••ommissiou on ‘•con- 
tinuances,'' i.e., for carrying over transactions 
from the settling day to the one which suc- 
ceeds it— viz., the account day— when the 
money due is actually paid. 

4 con-tas, 1 con-tasse, * (Cotntess.) 

‘ con-tec cour, s. (Conteker.) 

* con tcck, 5 . & v. (Contek.) 

* con-tcck-our, $. (Conteker ) 

* con-tcc-tion, s. [Lat. contectus, jia. par. of 
contego- to cover ; co?i = cum = with, together, 
fully, and tego = to cover.) The act id cover- 
ing ; a cover, (ifronm*: Tracts.) 

* con tek, ' con tak, * con tcck, * con- 
tccke, con teke,/. (Norm. Fr. auiM - 
a quaricl, resistance; conttguier — to touch ; 
the second element apparently corresponds 
to the second element in af-faeft, af-faefc.) 

1. Quarrel, dissension, contention. 

"A contak ; vbi stiyfe."— Caf h ot. A nglienm. 

" Contek bigan bltucne bom."— Rob. of 67o»<*. , p. 502. 

2. Disgrace, contumely. 

" Thel token this kynpia eeruauntis. aad puutfthl- 
dan with contekc, a«d kUlitl**ji hern."— Wgcliffr : Select 
U L 49. 

" con-tck, * con teck, v.i. [Costek, r.) 
To quarrel, to dispute, to disagree. 

’con tek er, con teck our, con tek- 
j our, ' con tec-cour, s. (Mid. Eng con- 
tek; - er , -our.) A quarrel some person. 

* con tern cr-ate, a (Lat. contcnuivtus, 
p4. j'ar. of co n t emc ro = to defile: con = cum 
= with, together, fully ; ft iaero = to treat 
rashly, to defile.) Defiled, contaminated, 
polluted, violated. 

con temn (» silent), * con tomne, con- 
tempno, r /. [O. Fr. contemner ; 1 till, con- 

temuerc, from Lat. contemno — to despise : con 
= cum = with, together, wholly; tan no = to 
despise.) 

1. To despise, to view with contempt or 
disdam ; to scorn. 

"She that asks 

Her dear five hundred friends cohO-thhx them all." 

Coir/wr; The Ta*k. bk. 11. 

2. To slight, to reject, to neglect. 

" UccaUM they rvlxfllcd against tho words of Q(<i, 
and tx»«f«?nn<d the counsel ot the most lllxh . . 

Ps. evil. 11. 

* Crabb thus discriminates between fotxui- 
trmn, to despise, to disdain, ami to scorn: 
“ Contempt, ns applied to persons, is in it in- 
compatible with a Christian temper when 
justly provoked by their character; but de- 
' spising is distinctly forbidden and seldom 
warranted. Yet it/ is not so much our busi- 
ness to contemn others as to con/min flint 
which is contemjdibU ; but we are not equally 
at libei ty t«» despise the person, or any thing 
belonging to the person, of another. What- 
ever springs from the freewill of another may 
Ik* n subject of contempt ; but the casualties 
of fortune or the gifts of Providence, which 
are alike independent of personal merit, should 
never expose a person to lie despised. We 
may, however, • uihvim n person for Ins impo- 
tent malice, or despise him for his meanness. 
Persons are imt scorned or disdoiiiR’d, but they 
may be treated with .tc*>ra or disdain ; they 
an‘ Inith improper expressions of a»i (emvt or 
despite ; scorn murks the sentiment of ,i little 


by, 

nygymiyng of mann lyf . . . 

Com f** u<* niykcl i*mbwhiea" 

Hnmpote ; Pricke of Corwo., 439. 


boil, piJiit, J6x^l ; cat, 90II, chorus, chin, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, pli f, 

-olon. -tian — shan, -tion. -slon — shun; -tion, -sion — zhfin. tlous. -sious, -cious = shus. -blc, -dlo, &e. — bol, d?L 
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vain mind ; dLulain of n haughty ami per- 
verted mind. A brant i I id woman looks with 
sc>nvi on her whom she despite* for tlie want of 
this natural gift The wealthy man treats 
with (list lain him whom lie tbspues for his 
poverty” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

1 con tcm nand-lio, a* tv {North En^. k 
Scotch content tutnd. pr. par. of contemn ; -///.] 
Contemptuously, in contempt of a law or 
order. 


con temned (a silent), ;xi. par. or a. [Con- 
temn’.] 


• con temn'-ed ly (n silent), adv. [Eng. 
contemned; -'»/.] In a despicable or con- 
temptible manner; despicably. 


“ For If from high degree 
Hco suddenly do slide to live c©nfe»i»i«f7y 
With the vile vulgar sort." 

Nyft'e ster: Paradox against Liberty, 309. 


con temn'-er (» silent), * con-tempn-er, 

s. [ling, contemn ; -cr.] 

1. Ord . Umg. : One who contemns or de- 
apises ; a seorner. 

* 2. Imio : One who has committed con- 
tempt of court. (JFAnrfon.) 


Con temn -ing (n silent), pr. jxir., a., k s. 
[Contemn.] 

A. & E. -Is pr. par. <D porticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. -is subst. : The act of despising or scorn- 
ing ; contempt. 

"Security Is the bane of good aucces.se; It N no con- 
temning o: a fiyled encoiy . . .’'—Bp. Hall: Lout. 
Ahab 4 Btnhadad. 


t con-tcmn-ihg-ly (n silentX adv. [Eng. 
contemning; -hi.) In a scornful manner; 
with contempt or scorn ; contemptuously. 


con-temp-ci-on, s. [Contkmption.] 

• eon-tem’-per, t\f. [Lat. contempcro = to 
temper, to moderate.] To temper or moder- 
ate ; to reduce to a lower degree by mixture ; 
to allay, to soften. 

" The leaves Qualify and contemprr the beat, and 
hinder the evaporation of moisture,'*— Hay ; On the 
Creation. 

• con-tem -per-a-ment, s. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. bmperumeut (q.v.)] The quality or 
stale of being tempered or moderated ; tem- 
perament. 

"There Is oearly an equal coutemperament of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hottest part of the 
atmosphere."— Derhum. 

• con tem-per-ate, v.t. [Lat. contempera- 
tus, pa. par. of coninnpero.) To con tem per, 
to moderate, to soften, lo reduce. 

“The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moisten 
and ointrinperate the air, but refresh nud humectate 
the earth," — Browne: Vulgar Erroar*. 


* con-tempera -tien, s. [Lat. contempe- 
ratus , pa. pur. of contempcro.] 

J. The act of moderating, softening, or re- 
ducing in degree by a mixture of something 
of an opposite nature or tendency. 

" The use of air, without which theie is no continua- 
tion m life, b not nutrition, but Hie eont*ynper> if ion 
of fervour in the heart." — Browne : Vulgar Erronrt. 

2. Adapting, regulating, or suiting. 

... the confnnperatlon ot affairs to the civil con- 
atltiitioiu of cities and provinces, . . .’’—Hammond: 
H'oi-Aj, Vol. li., p. 59. 

3. Relative or proportionate mixture ; pro- 
portion. 

"There is not greater variety In men's faces, and in 
the contemperntloiLt ot their natural humours, than 
there Is in their phantasies."— Hale : Origin of Man- 
kind. 

* con tem'-per-a-tiire, 3. [Tref. con, nnd 
Eng. tcm;>erature (q.v.).] Contemperaiucut, 
relative or proportionate mixture. 

"... the different eortf^mperarure c< the elements, 
. . ."—South, rol. ix.. Ser. 9. 

* eon tem' -plant, a. [Fr. , pr. par. of con- 
tempter.] Meditative, contemplative. 

" Contempl'nit Spirits ! ye that hover o'er . . ." 

Coleridge: Religious Musingt. {Daeict.) 

con tem'-plate, or eon-tem-plate, v.t. 

k L [Lat. confemplatK*, pa. par. of contcmplor 
= to observe ; first used of the augurs who 
atte nded the temples of the gods : con=cum = 
with, together, and tcmplum = a temple, a 
space marked ont for the observation of 
auguries ; Fr. contemner. J 
A- Transitive : 

L Lit. : To look at, to view, to observe. 


" TUI, en>» lug with its growth, wo thus dilate 
Our spirits to the slae of that they mat em plate." 

Byron : Child* Harold, tv. 153. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To look otor observe from various points 
of view ; to study, to meditate or reflect 
deeply on 

“ There Is not much difficulty In confining the mind 
to contc.mplato what we have a great desire to know," 
-WnVs. 

2. To have in view, to purpose, to intend, 
to design. 

3. To look for, to expect. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To meditate or reflect deeply, to study, 
to ponder. 

(1) Followed by orer lie fore the subject 
meditated on. 

“Sapor hod mi heaven of glass, which he trod upon, 
coutrm plating orer tlie same as if he hAd been Jupiter." 
— Peacham. 

(2) Followed by on. 

" How can I consider what belongs to myself, when 
1 have been so long contemplating on you .' —Drydrn : 
Jtuenal, Pref. 

2. To look for, to expect, to purpose. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between to 
contemplate, to meditate, and to muse: " We 
contemplate what is present or before our eyes ; 
we meditate on wlmt is past or absent. The 
lien veils and all the works of the Creator ore 
objects of contemplation ; the ways of Provi- 
dence are lit subjects for meditation. One 
mirse* on the events or circumstances which 
have been just passing. W r e may contemplate 
nnd meditate for the luture, bat never muse. 
In tliis case the two former terms have the 
sense of contriving or purposing: what is 
contemplated to be done is thought of more 
indistinctly than when it is meditated to be 
done : many things are had in contemplation 
which arc never seriously meditated upon : 
between contemplating and meditating there is 
often or a greater distance than between medi- 
tating and executing. Meditating is a perma- 
nent and serious action ; ini/simj is partial and 
unimportant: meditation is a religions duty, 
it cannot be neglected without injury tu *a 
person's spiritual improvement; musing is a 
temporary employment of the mind on tlie 
ordinary concerns of life, as they happen to 
excite an interest for tlie time.” (Crabb: 
Eng. Synon.) 

contemplated, pa. par. or a. [Contem- 
plate.] 

* con-tem-pla-tif, • eon-tem-pla-tife, 

a. [Contemplative.] 

con'-tem-pla-tihg, pr. par., a., k t. [Con- 
template.] 

A. & B. vis pr. 2 xi r. <£ ] xzrticip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. -4s subst. : The act of meditating or re- 
flecting ; contemplation, meditation. 

con - tem - pla - tion, * con - tom - pla - 
ei on, * con-tem pla-ci-oun, s. [Fr. con- 
templation; Sp. conte mplacio n ; ltal. content- 
plazione, from Lat. contemplatio, from contem- 
plate, pa. par. of cvntcniplor.) [Contemplate.] 

I. Lit. : Tlie act of lookiug at or viewing ; a 
sight, a view. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. Tlie act or process of contemplating or 
reflecting deeply ; meditation, reflection, deep 
thought or study, 

" Soared on wme w lid fantastic theme. 

Of faithful love, or ceaseless Spring, 

Till Contemplation's wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain, 

And sad he sunk to earth iignin." 

Scott: Rokeby, 1.25. 

*2. Suggestion, mediation, plan. 

" The soldiers ... at the contcm /datum of a certciue 
Indie there nmuiiest them, were li ceased hy the king 
to depart without armour or weapon." — Holituhed: 
Chron.. VoL iiL, p. 570. 

3. Holy meditation ; the exercise of the 
soul or mind in meditating on sacred things. 

" 1 have . . breathed a secret vow 
To live in prayer and c/ntcmplutlon." 

Shake*p. : Mer. of Venice, Hi. 4. 

4 The results of meditatiou or study ; re- 
flections, thoughts. 

5. Tlie net of purposing, designing, or look- 
ing forward to anything. 

6. The faculty of study. 

“ There are two functions, contemplation, and prac- 
tice, . , ."—South. 

If To have in contemplation : To have under 
consideration ; to puiqiose, to design, to ex- 
pect, to intend. 


con-tem -plat-ist, s. [Eng. contemplate); 
-ist.] One who contemplates or meditates; a 
euntemplator. 


con tem'-pla-tive, * con-tcm-plat-lf, 
"con-temp-lat-ifo, * eon-tem-plat-yf, 

a. k s. [Fr. cvntemptatif ; Lat. contrmplativns, 
from contcmplutus , pa. par. of contentylor.) 
[Contemplate.] 


A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Given to contemplation, thought, or 
meditation ; meditative, reflective. 


"The mind coutcmplutlrc, . . 

CotCj “ * 


* TT Followed by of. 


ienrper : Tatk, hk. lv. 


"He stands erect, conscious nml contemplative cf 
the heiiefactiou."— (inardiau. So. 175. [Lnthum.) 

2. Employed in or given up to study ; 
studious. 


'* ContemphUlve men . . drew: Cotmolcgin. 

* 3. Of tlie nature of contemplation ; 
thoughtful, deep. 

". . . the P&aluies and contemplative meditations. 
. . ."—L cbtl: Luke, Pref. 

4. Possessing the power or faculty ot 
thought or reflection. 

”... the contemplative faculty of maa." — Ray: On 
the Creation. 

* II. Old Divinity: 

Contemplative life : One of spiritual service 
to God, as distinguished from active lifc t one 
of bodily service. 

” Content plat yf tyf or rtctyf lyf cr.Vfct wolde men 
wruuyhte ."— Lungtund : P. Plowman, hk. vi. 25 L 

B. As substantive : 

Ch. Hist. : A religious, of either sex, de- 
voted to contemplation and prayer. 

If Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
templative and musing: Confrmjifaftiv and 

musing, as epithets, have a strong analogy to 
each other. Contemjdative is a lmbit of*tlie 
mind ; musing is a particular state of the 
mind. A person mny have a amtempfafiiv 
turn, or be in a musing mood,” (Crabb: Eng . 
Synon.) 


con tem-pla tive-ly, cub’. [Eng. contem- 
plative; -ly. J* In a contemplative or thought- 
ful manner; with contemplation or meditation ; 
attentively. 


t con-tem'-pla-tive-ness, s. [Eng. con- 
templative; -ness.l The quality or condition 
of being contemplative; meditatiou, thought- 
fulness. 


con-tem -pla- tor, s. [Lnt., from contem- 
plulus, i«a. par. of contemplur. ] One given to 
contemplation, meditation, or study ; a 
student, a meditator. 

^1 Followed by of. 

". . . h coutemplntor of trut-h. . . f— Hammond i 
IVortor. voL i\„ p. C42. 

* con-tem’-ple, v.t. [Fr. coatem;)ter.] [Con- 
template.] To contemplate. 

* con temp-nal-y, adv. [Eng. contemn ; -ly. ) 
Contemptuously. 

con-tem-por a-ne’-it-y, s. [Lat. contem- 
poraneous); Eng. suff. -ifi/.] The quality or 
state of being conteniix>rancons. 

”... 1iiscrt«l in tlib place to show the contem- 
poraneity uf the two lost and priuci|ia1 i»arts."— Hurd: 
iVorfa, voL V., Ser. 10. X. x_ 

c6n-tem~p6-ra-ne ous, o. [I^t. content- 
poranvus, from con =■ cum = with, together, 
nnd tvmjnis (ycnit. teinixn-is) = time.] 

1. Ord. Lung.: Existing, acting, or occur- 
ring at the some time ; contemporary. 

" Hence, If prolnncred movement* of approximately 
contemjjoraneoas subsidence are geneni!!> widely ex- 
tensive. as I am strondy iucllnnl to believe frvmi my 
exauil nation of the Coral Reefs of the great oceans. 

. . ’’—Darwin : Voyage round the World led. 187o), ch. 
xvl, p. St5. 

If Followed by with. 

“The grent age of Jewish philosophy . . . had beeo 
cantem/^traneout with, the Inter Spanish school of 
Amble philosophy."— Milma it .* Latin ChrUtinnUy, 
hk. xiv„ ch. iiL 

H. Technically: 

I. Hist. : The term is sometimes used of 
persons existing at the same time, but not of 
the same age ; tlie whole life of the one in 
such a case is not contemporaneous with the * 
whole life of the other, but only a part of it 
is so. 

2. Ceol. : Formerly strata found pmlly 
with identical, partly with allied fossils, were 
held to be exactly contemporary, though 


fate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son: mute, eiih, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- se. ce — e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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widely separated on the earth's surface ; now 
the same facts are used to establish the con- 
trary conclusion. If each species came into 
existence at a certain spot on the earth's sur- 
face, from which it gradually spread in various 
direc tions, it cannot have reached a remote 
region till aomc considerable time after its 
birtb. Two strata, then, widely separated in 
the world, containing soma species common 
to both, are contemporaneous in this sense, 
that they were formed while that species 
lived; but the stratum near its birthplace is 
older Hum the one to which it spread after it 
had already multiplied greatly and rooted 
itself successively in all the intervening 
regions, wherever a place appropriate for its 
habitation could be found. 

con tem po ra nc~ous l$r, ade, [Eng. 
contemporaneous; -fy.] At the same timo with 
some other event ; simultaneously. 

", . . a history written eonlcmporiineontfu with tho 
ovonts, . . .“ — l.eteit! ('red. Earty Human Hitt. (1*&S), 
th. lit , j 8, voL t., p. H. 

con tem po ra -nc-ous ness, s. [Eng. 
contemporaneous ; -ness. ] The quality or state 
of beiug contemporaneous ; contemporaneity. 

* con tem -po ra-ri ness, s. (Eng. con- 
temporary ; -ness . ] The quality or state of 
being contemporary; contemporaneousness. 

con tem’-po ra-ry» «- & *■ [Eat, coa=ctm 

= with, together, and tcvivorarhts = of or 
pertaining to time ; tempus (geuit. temporis ) = 
time.] 

A . As adjective : 

1. Living at the same time, contempora- 
neous. 

. . framed by contemporary lilsturUoa."— Lewis : 
Cred. Early Roman Hitt. (18i6). ch. xtv., $ 1, vot. It, 
p. 488. 

2. Done or caused by persons living at the 
same time ; belonging to the same times. 

“Nouo la founded on any ascvrtAlnahlo contem- 
porary evidence . . ." — l.euns: ('red. Early Roman 
Hut. |V$6). ch. vlll., I 2. vol. L. \i. 277. 

(1) Followed by with. 

“Michael Drayton, co nfemj>ornry with Shakspeare, 

, . /Vnminf ; RrUith Zoology ; the Hone. 

* (2) Followed by to. 

“Albert l)urer wm c ontemfyrary to Luca*.”— Dry- 
den : Du/ret no y't Art <if Painting. 

3. Existing at the same point of time. 

*\ . . bring jaiatand future together, and make 
them contemporary — Locke. 

• 4. Of tlic same age, coeval. 

“A grove boro with himself he sees. 

And love* his old contemporary trees.** 

Cowley. 

B. aubst. : One who lives or flourishes 
at the same time as another. 

. hi* contemporaries were not mtataken lu con* 
■Iderlng biin oa a man of |«JU and vivacity.*— JLi- 
caulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iv, 

II It is commonly used by writers in news- 
papers and periodicals of other pnpt?rs or 
periodicals published at tho same time. 

* con tom’ po-rize, v.t. [Pref. con, Lat, 
tempus, geuit. temporis — time, and sufl'. -ke.] 
To make contemporary ; to place iu the same 
time or age. 

“The JndlUt-reiicy of their oitatoncea. contemporised 
Into our ni'tluiiH, admit* a farther conaldaration."— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errours. 

•con-tem -po-rized, pa. par. or a. [CON- 
TEMPORIZE. ] 

•con-tem' po-riz lhg, pr. par., a., 61 a. 

[CONTEMPORIZE.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. o dj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subat. ; The net of making contem- 
porary. 

con-t6mpt'. con tempto, * oon tempt 

(p silent), a. [O. Fr. contempt, from bat. con- 
lemptus = acorn, contempt, from coiitemi»fh5, 
pa. par. of contemno.] [Contemn.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of contemning or despising 
others ; scorn, disdain. 

. criminal contempt of public feeling, . . .** — 
Hacautity .* Hitt. Eng., ch. L 

2. The state or condition of being despised 
or scorned ; shame, disgrace. 

♦’ Moil no tho world ahull love, religion hato, 

Tlmt all true real ahull lu contempt Immcht. 

■Stirling; Dooms- fhiy ; The Sei-ntd lioure. 

9 3. An insult, an act expressive of contempt 
or disdain. 


*• Aftvr my fancy ha<l run over tha most obvious and 
common camniitlos which men of mean fortune* are 
liable to, it <lrecviid«d to these little luaulta and ceil- 
tempti, . . — .Spectator, Na 1W. 

II. Technically : 

1. Law: All a^t nf disobedience to th* rules, 
orders, or regulations of a court or legislative 
assembly ; a failure to car ry out the order oi 
a court ; disorderly conduct or language lend- 
ing to disturb the proceedings of any court or 
legislative assembly. Contempt, when com- 
mitted outside the court itself, is punishable 
by an btl.achment ; when inside, which is ol 
course a more aggravated offence than the 
former, it is punishable summarily by line or 
imprisonment. Contempt of the sovereign's 
person is also a penal otfence. A similar mani- 
festation towards the government was once 
penal too, but every successive administration 
now expects much abuse from politicians of 
opposite politics to its own, and never thinks 
ot bringing them to justice. 

2. Parliamentary law and usage : Contempt 
of either House of Congress ran be punched 
by the House insulted, which lias the power 
of committing the offender. 

• con tempt'- Tul (p silent), a. [Eug. con- 
tempt ; */id(/)0 Deserving of contempt or 
scorn ; contemptible. 

* con-temp-ti bil -it y (/> silent), s [Eng. 
contemptible ; - 1 fy.} 'Jhe quality or condition 
of being held in or considered worthy of con- 
tempt ; dcspicableness. 

“Tho rontemptifnlity and vnultyof thl* effeminate 
argument . . A— Speed : Edward ll., bk. lx., ch, xl. 

con tempt 1 ble (p silent), o. [Lat. con- 
tempt ibi Us, from contempt ir*.] 

1. Worthy of contempt or scorn ; despicable, 
mean. 

“Besides, how vile, eontemjdibU, ridiculous,’* 

Milton : Samson Agon Ur et, 1,881, 

2. Despised, scorned. 

“The loo* of A faithful creature ia something. though 
nf e \ er so contemptible A uiie . , ."—Pope: Letter toll. 
Cromwell (1709). 

• 3. Feeling or expressing contempt ; scorn- 
ful, contemptuous 

"If ahe should make tender of her love, *tU very 
possible he'll scorn it ; for the man . . . hath A ecm- , 
tempt idle spirit ." — Shake tp. : Much Ado, il. & 

«] t’rnbb thus discriminates between con- 
temptible , pitiful , and despicable : “ A pcn>on 
may be contemptible for his vanity or weak- 
ness; but he is despicable for his servility and 
baseness of character ; he is pitiful for his 
want of manliness and becoming spirit. A 
lie is at all times contemptible ; it is dt'sjvcablc 
when it is told for purposes of gain or private 
interest ; it is jntiful when accompanied with 
indications of unmanly fear. It is contempti- 
ble to take credit to one's self for the good 
action one has not performed ; it is despicable 
to charge another wit !i the faults which we 
ourselves have committed ; it ia pitiful to 
olleml others, and then attempt to screen our- 
selves from their resentment under any slvelter 
which otters. It is contemptible fora man in 
a superior station to borrow of liis inferiors ; 
it is despicable in him to forfeit bis word ; it 
is pitiful in him to attempt to conceal by arti- 
lice.” (t rabb: Eng. Synon.) 

For the ditferenee between contemptible 
sud contemptuous , see Conti imiito us. 

con temp'-ti ble-ness (p silent), s. [Eng. 
contemptible ; -rxess. ] The quality or state of 
being contemptible or worthy of scorn and 
contempt ; meanness, vileness, baseness. 

“Who, l.yu sternly practice of virtue, come tu discern 
tho contrmptiblcncu ot UuU wherewith he allures Ui'* 
— Decay of Exrty. 

con-tSmp’-tl bljf (p silent), mfc. [Eug. con- 
tempt ib(le); -ly.] In a contemptible or despic- 
able manner ; meanly, Ktsely. 

*con temp tion, * con tomp cl on, a. 

[Lat. conUmpti o, trom coufr»i/»f«s.] 

1. An act of contempt, an Insult. 

“ He ’ nmhl thuirfure hi* nith to n urntfc thl* proud 
contain ft loo done to C*AT.»t»k. lUHetvi. Cron. /. it 

2. Contempt of or •liaobedieiite to a court 
of law. 

con temp tu-ous (p Hllent), a. [Lat. con- 
tempt u{*), and Hug. sutf. -on.'*.] 

1. Acting in a manner expressive of contempt 
or scorn ; acornful, disdainful. 

•• Si»n« mudi avenm I found, and wond'roy* hareh. 
CorUomi* uotu. pnmd, M't on revenue and •pltc." 

Aid ton: Samson Ajvnlstet, 1,162. 


2. Done or said in a inuuucr expressive ot 
contempt or scorn. 

**. . . aaaailed with aatAge lnv«ctiv« ami cou<^rn|>- 
fi/oiu wii'cASiti.*'— J/aettiihi.v : Hi* T Rug., ch. xvl. 

* 3. Despised, contcmnea. 

"kvt r>f all, the mnlrmptitmu Samar i can." — Vo- 
Caryvn »/ JoKan Bate {/) ivia 1 

■J Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
temjlibU ami awteai/itwtrtf*: *’ Contemptible is 
a]/plied to the thing deserving conlem]iL : oou- 
h-rupfuows to that which is expressive of con- 
tempt. Persons, or what is done by persons, 
may be contemptible ur contemptuous; but a 
thing is only contemptible. A production is 
contemptible ; a sneer or look is contempt uOUJ.'’ 
(Cixtbb : Eng. Synon.) 

con- temp- tu ous 1^ G } silent), adv. [Eng. 
cc.?j/empfuous; -/y.] lu a manner express^ e of 
contempt or scorn ; scornfully, disdainfully ; 
with scorn, contempt, or disdain. 

“But bis objections were confc^iptiunuly over- 
ruled. 4 ' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng , ch. xlt. 

"con-tcmp tu-oiis ness (psilent), fi. [Eng. 
contempt w<*u s ,*’ -n ess. J A disposition or ten- 
dency tow ards contempt or disdain ; insolence, 
scorrifulness, haughtiness. 

* con -ten 01190, * con ten-anse, * con- 
ten- aunce, ?. [Countenance, a.J 

’ con ten-ci-on, [Contention.] 


con-tend', v.i . i. [Fr. contend re , Sp. & 

Port, contender, from Lat. contendo : can cuv 
=. with, together, and tendo = to stretch.] 


A. Intransitive : 

L To struggle, to strive in opposition. 

(o) Absolutely: 

“HI* wouders nnd bis prai*f» do confrrf 
Which should be tblue or liU.” 

Sfmkcsp. : ilacbeth, 1. A 

(b) With the prep. with. 

" Dundee rode forward for the purpose of surveying 
the force u-t'l, which he was tocoulem/, . . .**— Alacau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. XiU. 

(o) With the prep, against. 

“ In ambitious strength 1 did 
Contend agaitul th> valour.*' 

sluikcsp. : Conolanus, Ir. 6. 

2. To exert oneself or strive in defenee or 
support of anything. (With f»r.) 

”, . . And exhort you tltat ye should earnestly con- 
tend for the Leith which wa* ouce delivered unto the 
saints "—Jude, 3. 

3. To strive in debate ; to dispute or argue ; 
to support nn opinion or statement. 

(n) With for before the opiuiou, &c., sup- 
ported. 

*• The qowtlon which our author would contend /or, 
. . .“—I.ocke. 


(b) With about before the matter in dispute. 

“ Ht« will find that many thiuvshc fiercely contended 
obout were trivial .’*— Decay of Piety. 

* 4. To reprove, to elude, to find fault. 
"Thus contended 1 with tha rulers.*— Ethem. xiii. 1L 


• 5. To exert oneself. 

" Arise, contend thoo K-fore the mountoii^ and let 
the lulls hear thy voice. "—.Wren A vL L 

* 6. To use power or strength upon ; to 
punish. 

«• . . . ltehold. the Lord God called to couO-nd by Are 
and it devoured the great dec|\ and did cat up a iiarL 
<— .tmoj vIl 4. 


* B. Trans.: To contend or struggle Tor; 
to dispute, to contest. 

“Their airy limb* in sports they exercise, m 
A ml uu the gtveu contend tiio wrenllcr » ftrize* 
Drgden: Y\r$U; JBncuA vt 

«I (1) Cribb thus discriminates between to 
contend, to contest, and to dispute: "Contend 
is to con test as the genus to the species. To 
contest is a species of contending; we cniinnt 
contest without conb nrit/iy, nltlumgli we may 
contend without contesting. Ta contend is cou- 
lined to the idea of si tting one's self up 
against another ; contest mid disjmte must lu* 
elude some object contested or disputed. Con- 
tend is applied to all mutters, either or per- 
Bonn l interest or speculative opinion ; confect 
always to the former; ((i«jinte mostly to the 
latter. Individuals or distinct bodies con- 
tend; nations contest. During the present 
long a ml eventful contest l*ctween England 
and Franco, the English have contended with 
their enemies as successfully by hind ns by 
sea. Trifling mat (era may give rise to con- 
tnuling: serious |H>iut.s only are contested. 
Contentions are always conducted personally, 
and in general verbally ; contests are carried 
on in dilMent nmnners according to the 
nttn^ t lie ohiert. Tli« oarties themselves 


boll, boj^; J<^1; cat. coil, chorus, chin, bon<?h; go, gem; thin, th*s; sin, as; expect, ^cnopbon, exist, ing. 

-clan, tlan = shorn -tlon, ~slon = shun ; -^lon, -^lon = zhiin. -tlous. -sloas, -clous = shus, -ble, -pie, &c.^bel, pgL 
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mostly decide contentions; but contend mat- 
ters mostly depend upon others to decide." 

(2) lie tlni9 discriminates between to con- 
tend, to sfritr, and to t>i>: " Contending re- 
quires two parties: sfriiv either one or two. 
There is no contending where there is not an 
opposition ; but a person may strive by him- 
self. Contend nnd strive differ in the object 
as well ns the mode: we contend fora prize; 
we striw for the mastery : we contend verb- 
ally ; but wc never sfrire without an actual 
effort, and labour more or less severe. We 
niny contend with a person at n distance ; but 
striving requires the opponent, when there is 
one, to he present. Opponents in matters of 
opinion contend for what they conceive to be 
the truth ; sometimes they contend for trifles : 
combatants strive to overcome their adver- 
saries, either by dint of superior skill or 
strength. Contend is frequently used in a 
figurative sense, in application to things ; 
strive very seldom. We contend with difficul- 
ties ; and ‘in the spiritual application, we may 
be said to strive with the spirit. Vie has more 
of striving than contending in it; we sfrire to 
excel when we vie, but we do not strive with 
any one ; there is no personal collision or 
opposition : those we vie with may be aa 
ignorant of our persons as our intentions. 
Ti/riig is an act of no moment, but contending 
and striving are always serious actions : neigh- 
bours often i l ie with each other in the finery 
and grandeur of their house, dress, and equip- 
age.’’ (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

con tend -cd» pa. par. or a. [Contend.] 

** con-tend -ent, s. [Lat. contender, pr. pnr. 
of contem/o.] ’ One who contends with another ; 
an opponent, ao antagonist, a combatant. 

" in all notable changes and revolutions, the conten- 
, lent .< have been still made a prey to the third party. 
— L' Estrange. 

con-tend'-er, s. [Eng, contend; - er .] One 
who contends. 

con-tcnd -trig, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Content).] 

A- As pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Striving, struggling for mastery or 
superiority ; opposing. 

, the characters of the leaders of the contending 
lwtleft."— Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist . (1955), ch. 
Iv , § ?. vol. i., p. 12& 

2. Opposed, clashing. 

C. As suhst. : The act of struggling or striv- 
ing ; contention. 

"... there moat he rreat stniglings and labour, 
with earnest contending*, if ever you Intend to be 
saved." — Hopkins, Ser. 24. 


(Eng. contender; -ess.] 


* con ten dress, 

A female contender. 

• The all-of-cold- made-laughter- loui tie dame. 

Left odorous Cyprus ; mid for Troy became 
A swift contendress." 

Chapman ■ Homer; Hymn to Venus. 

* con-tene, i» f- [Contain.] 

1. To contain. 

2. To behave ; to bear, conduct, or carry 

one’s self. 

•• Ye her honour, price, and riches; 

Fredome. welth, and Mythnes ; 

Gyff ye contene yow matilily." 

Barbour : Bruce, xu. 2*7. (M3.) 


con ten -e-ment, s. [Pref. con, and Eng. 
tenement (q.v.).] 

fxno: That which is connected or held 
together with a tenement or other thing 
liolden : as a certain amount of land adjacent 
to n dwelling and necessary to the reputable 
enjoyment of the dwelling; an appurtenance. 


1 con-ten eu, s. [Fr. content.] Tenor, de- 
sign, tendency. 

•• The s-enteiu ande ronfe/ien of thyr said chcptours 
of the bibil, . . Com/d. Scotland, p. S3. 


* con ten-ing, con ten yng, pr. par , 

a., & s. [Contene, Containing.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As : 

1. The act or state of containing. 

2. Behnviour, demeanour. 

** Our all the ost than ye id the king; 

And beheld to thair rontenyng.’’ 

Barbour : Bruce, xl. 14L 

3. Military discipline ; generalship. 

“ And liaff his spy l* on the King. 

To knaw at way is his eontenyng.” 

Barbour : Brace, vii. 8S7. 


con tent’, a. [Fr. content ; Sp. & ltal. con- 
tento , from Lat. contenfus, pa. par. of confineo.l 
[Contain.] 

I, Ordinary language : 

1. Satisfied, so as not to repine nr grumble ; 
easy in mind, nt rest ; nnt demanding more. 

'* Who ia content la happy."— Locke. 

r Followed by with. 

“The Commons were not content tenth addressing 
the throne.*'— . l/f i cauluy : Hist Eng., ch. xxiv 

2. Satisfied, so as not to oppose ; willing, 
ready, agreed. 

- And Naamau said. Be conrenr, t*ke two talents." 
—2 Kings, V. 23. 

3. Pleased, willing. 

”... they could be content 
To visit other places." 

SKj keep. : Julius Ctrtnr, v, L 

II. Legis. : The term used in the House of 
Lords to express assent to any motion. 


con-tent*, v.t. [Fr. rontenter.) [Content, a.l 
A. Transitive: 

1. To satisfy, to appease, to meet one’s 
wishes, to stop complaint. 

2. To gratify, to please. 

•• And so Pilule, willing to content the people, re- 
leased Banibhas unto them, . . ."—Mark xv. 15. 

3. To fulfil one's expectations or hopes. 

4. To pay, to satisfy n debt, to requite. 
•'Come the next Sabbath. and I will content you." 

Shuketp. : Rich HI . »»». 2. 


To content and pay : To pay in full ; to 
pay to the satisfaction of the creditor. 

”... Johne of Muucreif of that ilk— sail content A 
pag to Michel of Balfoure . . ."—Act, D*><n. Cone. A. 
HsO, p. ?2. 

B. Rcjlcrirely : 

1. To satisfy one’s self, to feel satisfied or 
contented, to put up with. 

•• Cars ta its was forced to content himself with the 
substance of power, . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 
xiii. 

*2. To compose one’s self, to keep one’s 
temper or be at case or without care. (Used 
in the imperative only.) 


•■ O, content thee." 

Shaketp. 


Cymbeline, i. 5. 


con -tent or con -tent , * con taint, s. 

[Lat. contcntus. pa. par. of contineo — to hold 
in. to contain.] [Contain, Content, a.] 

A, Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Literally : 

\. Capacity or power of containing. 

•• Tliis island had then ftlteeu hundred strong ships 
of great content.*— Bacon. 

* 2. Extent, size. 

” . , . the geometrical content, figure, and situation 
of all the lands of a kingdom, . .'—Ora tint : Bills of 
Mortality. 

3. That which is contained or included. 
(Now only in the plural.) 

(1) Within material limits. 

■■ Scarce had he gone when a young lad came by. 

Aud. as the purse lay just l*?fore his eye. 

He took it up; and finding itsronte/ir. 

Secur'd the treasure, and away lie went.” # 

Byrom : Moses's 1 uion. 

(2) In a book, writing, speech, &c. 

” I shall prove these writings not counterfeits, hot 
authcutick ; and the contents true, aod worthy of a 
divine original.” — Grew : Cosmologia. 

4. Composition, component parts. 

"Scarcely any thing can be determined of the par- 
ticular contents of any single mass of ore by niece In- 
spectioo. Il'rxxf if a nl. 

5. A table or list of what is contained in a 
book or writing. 

Table of contents: The same as A. I. 5. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Satisfaction, contentedness, moderate 
happiness : ease or rest of mind ; freedom 
from repining, grumbling, or discontent. 

" Nut deck'd with diamonds and ludian stones. 

Nor to be seeu : luy crown is called content.' 

Shakes p. : $ Hen. I’/., UL 1. 

2. That which is the condition of happi- 
ness or satisfaction. 


(1) A wish, a desire. 

v ' "... so win r 

In England work your grace's full content.* 

Shaketp. : 2 Hen. I "A, i. 3. 

(2) Resignation, meekness. 

” His face, though full of cares, yet show'd content." 

Shakes}*. : Lucrece, 1.503. 

3. Happiness, joy. 

"Such U the fulness of my heart's content."^ 

Shaketp. : 2 Hen. I I., L 1. 

• 4. Acquiescence ; agreement or satisfac- 
tion with a thing unexamined. 

" Their prnl*e is still— the si lie is excellent ; 

Tlie sense they humbly take upon content ." 

Pope Epistle*. 


To one’s heart's content : To full and com- 
plete satisfaction. 

B. Technically : 

1. Grom. : The area or quantity of space or 
matter contained within certain limits. Super- 
ficial contents, the area or surface included 
‘within certain lines ; cubical contents or solid 
contents, the number of solid or cubic units 
contained in a space : as so many cubic 
inches, feet, yards, volume. (Ogi/tdc, <tc.) 

2. Customs : A paper delivered to the 
searcher by the master of a vessel before she 
is cleared outwards, describing the vessel’s 
destination, and detailing the goods ahipped, 
with other particulars. This content has to 
be compared with the eockets aud the in- 
dorsements and clearances thereon. 

3. Legis. : A member of the House of Lords 
who votes content, that is, an assent to any 
motion. 

” Supposing the number of conteitts nnd not com 
tents strictly equal in ouml*era ami con&equeoce, . . . 
— Burke : Speech on the Act of Cniformity. 

* edn-tent-a'-tion, s. [Low Lat. conlentatio, 
from content© = to content, to satisfy.] 

1. Satisfaction, content. 

” I seek no better warrant than my own conscience^ 
nor no greater pleasure than mine owu contentation 
—Sidney. 

2. Apparently used incorrectly for conten- 
tion. 

"There la no weak rontentoftem between the*e. and 
the labour is bard to reconcile them." — Adams 
H'orfc*, L 454. (/Juries.) 


con-tenf -ed, pa. par. or a. [Content, ».] 

A, -4s pa. jxir . ; lo senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 


B, As adjective : 

1. Satisfied, easy in mind; moderately 
happy ; content. 

(1) Followed by with. 

“ Barbarossa, iu hope by sufferance toobtaiu another 
kingdom, st-emed contented with the answ er .”— Knolles 
Hist. 

(2) Followed by a clause. 

'• Dream uot of other worlds. 

Contented that thus far has lieen reveal'd. 

Not of earth only, but of highest heaven." 

Milton : P. L., bk. vlli. 


r Shakespeare used the word absolutely 
in the sense of agreed, content. 


" Well contented." 

Shukesp. : Macbeth. U. 3- 


2. Acquiescing, satisfied, willing, agreed. 

“Are you contented to resign the crown ?** 

Shaketp. • Rich. 11., Iv. 1. 


* 3. Composed, at ease. 

" Blit be contented . . 

Shaketp. : Sonnets, Ixxiv. L 


con-tent-ed ly, adv. fEng. contented; dy.] 
In a contented or satisfied manner ; with con- 
tent or satisfaction. 


con-tent -ed ness, s. [Eng- contented; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being contented ; satis- 
faction, conteotmeot. 

* con - tent fuL &. [Eng. content; -/<d(0-] 
Full of contentment or satisfaction ; perfectly 
contented. 

”. , . contentful submissioo to God's disposal of 
things . . ."—Barrow . Serm., iiL. S. «. 

k con tent ful ness, s. [Eng. contentful; 
-ness.) Contentment, satisfaction, content. 

“Because of the content/ til acts of oar errand.”— 
Pepys Diary, July 24. IOCS. (/)a pies.) 

con-ten tion, * con te 91 on, [0. Fr. 

& Sp. confcncion ; Fr. contention, from Lat. 
contentio, trnm confcnfus, pa. par. of centendo 
= to eontepd (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinat'y iMnguage : 

]. The act of contending, striving, or strug- 
gling for anything ; an endeavour, an effort. 

" Tills Is an end, which at first view appears worthy 
our utmost contention to obtaiu." — Rogers. 

2. A quarrel, strife, or contest 

*• The lot cause th contentions to cease, mid partetb 
between the mighty.”— Prov. xvliL 18. 

3. A strife or contest of words ; contro- 
versy, det«te. 

“Oo the nmrrow the contention was renewed.*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vl 

4. Emulation ; eagerness or struggling to 
excel ; friendly rivalry. 

*• No quarrel, but a slleht contention." 

Shakcsp. : 3 Hen. •'/ . L 2- 

"o. Zeal, ardour, eagerness. 

” Your own earnestness and ronfention to effect what 
you are alwut, . . Holder. 


fate, fat, ffire, amidst, what, falL father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
ur, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e; ey = a, qu = kw 
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8. A point argued, supported, or contended 
for. 

** HU o onten'ion waa that God wa* not honoured by 
Idlciiout Mid ineptlty Pee. Hrookc Ixxmherl, In 
Tune*, Oct. 12, 1877 ; Church Congress. 

II. Law : A point contended for, or the 
arguments used in support of it. 

con tcn'-tlous, a. [Fr. eonfrah'ewx.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Riven or disposed to contention or de- 
bate; quarrelsome. 

" In w retched lute reliance of wrong for wrong 

'.Mliht ft cnntrttti'iu* world, *trlving where none are 
•trong.* tty ran : Childe Harold, 111. 69 

2. Relating to or involving contention or 
strife ; characterized by contention. 

". . . ttie more cheerful, though not le-MCOTifrwfiViin, 
regions of political men . . Hrouyham Sketches uj 
tt'Htesmen of the tteijn of (leorffr Hi. ; Mr. tturke. 

*11 Law: Having pmvei to decide points 
of controversy, or relating to points of contro- 
versy. 

1. Contentious business : 

Law: Business in which n plaintiff and 
defendant contend against each other, as op- 
posed to business unopposed. 

2. Contentious jurisdiction ; 

Law: Jurisdiction in cases of dispute— that 
is. when a plaintiff ami defendant contend 
against each other. This is opposed to noil- 
contentious jurisdiction— i.e., that in which 
there is no contest. 

’* 1 ]«.<« hy aucli ecclesiastical court*, iw having only 
what Ib called a voluntary and not ft contentious juris 
diction . . — ttlnckstone : Comment .. l<k. lit., ch. v 

icon tcn'-tlous ly, win (Eng. contentious: 
-/*;.] In a contentious, quarrelsome, or per 
v rse manner. 

Icon ten-tious ness, * (Eng. contentious; 

The quality of being contentious ; 
q i inr relsomeness, perverseness 

•con tent’ ivc, o. [Eng -iiv.] Pro- 

ducing or tending to produce eon tent. 

“When we hail taken ft full and emitenttre view of 
l ilx sweet cltty, . Jf*. i.andsd,, !*13. {Haiti- 
icell : Contrib . to Lrxtcag ) 

• con tent -less, con tent-Icss, a. [Eng. 
Content ; dess.) Discontented, dissatislird. 

“ . . liest state, content te**. 

Hath adUtrvcted and most wretched la-lug." 

Shakesp. : Timon qf Athens, Iv a 

• con -tent-1^, odr. [Eng. content ; *?y.) Con- 
tentedly, with contentment. 

con tent'-ment, s. [Fr. contentrment ; Ital. 
coulentamento ; ttp. contentomicnto.] 

1. Tlie state or condition of being conteuted 
or satisfied. 

** To make that calm content merit mine. 

Which virtue know*, nr sveni* to know. 1 * 
tty ron : Hours qf Idleness. 

2. Pleasure, grafific.it ion. 

** At Paris the prince *iMiit one whole day. to give 
hi* mind Home contentment In viewing of a famou* 
city."— Il'offon 

* 3. That which affords content, satisfaction, 
or gratification. 

“ . . . It may dlnrelldh all the contentments, and con- 
temn all the crone*, which thU world can afford me “ 
—lllshop Halt: Soliloquies. 57. 

■[ Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
tentment and satisfaction : “ Contentment lies 
In ourselves ; satisfaction is derived from ex- 
terunl objects. . . , The contented man lms 
always enough ; the satisfied man receives 
enough. The contented man will not be dis- 
satisfied ; but he who lowks for satisfaction will 
never be contented. Contentment is the. absence 
of pnin ; satisfaction is positive pleasure. Con- 
tentment is accompanied with the enjoyment 
of what one has; satisfaction is often quickly 
followed with the alloy of wanting more. A 
indented man enn never be miserable ; a satis- 
fied man enu scarcely be long happy.” ( Crobh ; 
Eng. Synon.) 

c6n tents, con tints ', pi [Content, .«.] 

*con ten u mdnt, s. [Eng.conh'nw ; -nirnf.] 

O no lulling, I'ontimmtioii. 

■' The Mil Imprrasi.ihB which our civil war* have left 
in their evlntr*. lit notne to the Blinking «>f their com- 
tenuinent.” — thillcr Worthies; Yorkshire . 11. 523. 
I P » ideal 

• con’ tor, contars, a. [Lat contra = 
against, opposite.] [1/nNTitAaK, Counter, «.] 
Cross, atbwni t 

contor-trco, r A cross bar of wood ; a 
stick attached l.y a piece of rope to a door, 
and resting on the wall on each side, thus 
keeping thu door shut from without. 


% (1) A confer: To the contrary. 

(2) In contars : Fn opi*osition to, in spite of. 

* con -ter, i'.f. [Conter, a.] To contradict, 
to thwart, to oppose. 

* con ter~i -tlon, s [An erroneous forma- 
tion tor contrition (q.v.).j A ru tilling or 
striking together ; friction. 

con tcr-mash -ous, con-tra-ma shous, 

a. [A corruption of cont itmacious (q.v.).j 
Perverse, contumacious. (Scotch.) 

■ con-tcr -min-a-ble, a. [Pref. con, and 
Eng. terminable (q.v,).] Having the same 
bounds or limits ; conterminous. 

love and life are not oonterminabtr. . . . * — N4r 
// Wotton : Letters. 

con ter min al, a. [Low Eat. coafrrmina/is] 
The same as Conterminous (q.v,). 

* con tcr-min ant, «. (Eat. conterminous, 
pr. i*ar of ronferoiino.] Having the same 
bounds or limits ; conterminous. 

“ Her suburban ftiid c ontermmnnt frthrlcke* 

II vice 1 1 • I'ocult Forrest, 43. (Lath aim) 

* con ter -min at©, «. [Lat. con term in of us, 
pa. par. of cant*rm i no = to border upmi, tn 
have the saitic bounds ; con =cmn - with, to- 
getlier, and f* rminus= a boundary. 1 Having 
the same bounds ; routerininous. 

**. . .ft strength ol empire fix'd 
Confertnhtnte with lienvi-ii." 

lira Janujn Masques tit Court . 

con ter min ous. a. [Lat. ooNferminwr, 
from c«ii = n/m = with, together, tun) terminus 
= a boundary.] Having the snnn* bounds or 
limits ; bordering upon, contiguous. 

* con ter myt, pn. par. [Er. eonfremrifre.) 
Firmly set against. 

“The Pnk wild. Gyffye. Sclilr, confennyt be. 

To mow if you more it atTerls noeht for me.” 

Wnttucc. Vl. 674. 

* con ter ra ne-an, * con ter ra -ne- 
ous, a. I Lat. contermwns : con=.cumz= 
with, together, and terra nr us = belonging to 
n country ; terra = a country.] Of or belong- 
ing to the same coinitiy. 

”... If women wen- not ronO'rraue/w ami mingled 
with men, angels would diweml and dwell ainoiig ua.” 
— I/oirelt Lett., n*. 7. 

’ con tesse, [Counties. ] 

* con-tes-ser a' tion, s. [Lat. contcsseratio 
= a contract of friendship by means of tessera *, 
or small tablets or tokens, which were broken 
by two friends, cacb retaining n part, by 
which they or their descendants might at any 
lime be recognized.] 

L A combination, union, or assemblage. 

•*. . defter!)* that person of liU. which afforded »o 

unuaiiftl a nouh'urnittoii of eU-gaiu ie*. and set of 
rarities to thu t*eholder.'' — It. Oley : Life of tt. Herbert 
(1671), sign. O S. 

2. A union ; a bond or conned ion. 

". . . a coutessrratinn nf charity nmong all Chrltt- 
lftns “ — Hammond : Il'orA*. vol. 1.. p. 124. 

con test, i\t. & i. [Fr. con tester = “to con- 
test, ndl or take to witnesse. . also to 

brabble, argue, debate *’ (f'ntyruw) ; foit. con- 
[••star — to call to witness : con = cum = with, 
together . and test or = to liear witness ; testis 

a witness.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary La n gnage : 

1. To routeml about ; to make a subject of 
contention. 

2. To struggle or strive earnestly for; to 
endeavour to defend or maintain. 

3. To dispute, call in question, oppose, or 
controvert ; to contend against. 

" Y**t thefto pitch Other * ]Hi» er bo nlnrii^ contest. 

That either Bcom* destructive of the rent - ' 

ilotitsimth : The Truer tier. 

II. Law: To defend n suit or cause; to 
resist or dispute a claim. 

B. /atmnsifiir: 

1. To strive, to contend : to engage In strife 
or contention. 

”... thinking to *j>eed letter by imhini»ftloti than 
by contesting, . . . —Stott Fdtcnrd Vt.. im. l.V» 

Followed by with. 

••The dlfflenlty of an mvilinrtit add* to the pleoiurr 
of r.*ih sttnj teit h it, when there nre hojxw of victory." 
— llurnrt. 

2. To vie, to nuulatth 

" . . ami do contest 
\* hotly and a* nobly teith thy !*>ve 
\s v\rT Hi nllihlt Ikiib I did 

t'mitriid ftgftin«t thy \a our * 

Shuketp. CorfoLtnus, lr 5. 


I *| For the difference between fo conf^f and 
j to contend , see Contend. 

con test, s. [Contest, t*.] 

1. A struggle, a fight, a battle, a combat 

2. A strife of words, a brawl, an alienation. 

■*l^-avB nil noisy contests, all lramodi-xt clamour*. 

and brawling language Watts 

3. A struggle in debate, a dispute, a con. 
troversy. 

”... It wan fully expected that the contest thrr<9 
would be long and fierce . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Lnj . 
ch. xv. 

■„ For the ilifferenee between contest and 
conjUct, see Conflict. 

t con test -a blc, a. [Eng. coh/i.K; -aWe.J 
That may be contested or disputed ; dis- 
putable. 

* con-tcst -a ble ness,s. [Eng. con test a hie; 
-m\ss.] The quality or state of being contest- 
able or disputable. 

* con test ant, s. [Fr.,pr. par. of conhster.) 
One who contests ; a dihjmter, a contmverter. 

* con-tcst-a -tlon (1), «■ [Fr., from I At. oon- 
teslatio — a joining in witness ; con ted nr = to 
join in witness.] A giving of evidence jointly ; 
joint evidence. 

”... a Boh'tiiti contestation ratified on the part of 
God, . ."—Harrow : Srrm., iL, S. 34. 

*con test- a‘ tlon (2), s. [Eng. contest ; 
■ation.] A contest, a debate, a stiite. 

" Your wife and brother 
Made want upon me ; mid their con / 1 station 
Wiia theme for jou, you were the word of war * 
Shukesp. : Antony A Cleop., 11. i. 

con test -cd, o. [Eng. contest ; -ed.) 

L Fought or struggleil for in actual combat. 

'* “Twaa thou, bold Hector! whom? rcftittlesa hand 
First seiz'd a ship ou that routtstcl strand.'' 

Pope ■ //oinrr'< Iliad, l*k xv.. L S54-S. 

2. Contended for, disputed, fought nut. 

“In four out of the six eonfe*frd wards the 1-ftlid 
League candidate* w,-ie rejected. . . ."—Daily Trlc- 
<rrnph, Nov. 26, 1 <i8l. 

con test -ing, j*r. p«r.,u., k s. [Contest, v.] 

A. A B. -*ts pr. por . jiarticip. adj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As substun. : The act of contending, 
struggling, or disputing ; contest. 

•con tcst-ing-ly, odv [Eng. contesting ; dy.) 
In a contending manner. 

* con test less, «. [Eng. contest ; -frss.] In 
callable of being contested or controverted ; 
incontestable. 

But now *tiB truth A Hill 

* con tex', v.t. [Lat. contcxo = to weave to- 
gether. con = cum = with, together, and tcjro 
= to weave. 1 l“o weave together ; to unite by 
interposition or intermixture nf parts. 

" Nature may contcx a iilant, though that 1* a jwr 
fectly mi x t coucivte. w itliout having all thr rleuiiuU 
previously pmeu ted to her tooumpeuud it of."— ttoylo. 

con text, 5. [Fr. contexte.) [Context, q.] 

L Texture ; a connected discourse or 
writing, taken as a whole. 

"That l»ook w Ithlu whoso xacred context all wiBdom 
la Infolded.''— Milton • Church Vocemmcul (I'rvf.). 

2. The parts of a writing or discourse eon- 
necled in meaning with, or immediately pro. 
ceding or following, some other part quoted 
or referred to. 

“Mvnifrst from tbo eoulejrt." — /Zuiwmontf : On 
Fumfurneubi/*. 

* con text', u. [Lat. conteitns, pa. par of 
coniejco = to weave together.! [Contex. 1 
Woven or knit together ; close, firm. 

* con toxt , t*.f. [Context, a.} To bind to- 
gether. to unite. 

"Thi» were to t> m: lew Iho whul« world* framx 
which 1* conlnrlrd only by i-otciua rco Alid cvUtriicU. 
— Junius NO i Stiymat iicxai. p. 776. 

con tex tu ni, «. [Lat. context-us , and Eng 
siill. -of. [Context. J 

1. Connected with the context (q.v.). 

2. lateral. 

* con text'-n rnl, «. [Eng o»nfi-r/ir »<#•); .o' ■ 

FriMluciiig eon foxt tire ; wearing, binding, ot 
uniting together. 

" Airahi. tb«* rontexturiil e\prc*Bi«*U'» are ut the vlf 
same nature.*— Mnifh . Portrait, vt l /Id .iye, |». 162. 

con tex turo, [font contextura , from eon* 
= to weave togi-ther.] 


boil, b<S^; poilt, cat, ^cll, chorus, 9liin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, oxist, ph = f. 

-clan, -tian - shan. -tion. -slon = shun; -tion. -slon zhrin. -tious. -sious, clous = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. - bcl. d^L 
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contextured— contingence 


I. 0~d. Ixing. : A weaving or framing to- 
gether. Tlit disposition or arrangement of 
parts ; their constitution, sy>tcin, or com- 
position : the maimer in winch the com- 
ponent parts of any compound body are 
arranged. 


"The firm contexture oi the whole i» provided tor." 
— Todd A B ftcrruni . Annt voi. i.«. cu. Hi., p. <8* 

•• i'h» ImiuinK his cu»c«liti«»i* ami thoughts, by the 
sequel niiU i -ontexture ol the lmiiica of thlu?* nito 
otbi m.»tioii». negation*, and other loruu of »|>'wcb. — 
Uvi/i>«i • Lena ebon, |»t L. eli. II. 

II. Scots Low: Constrnctnre (q.v.). 


II. Technically : 

1. Med. : Arising from contiguity. 

2. Geometry: 

Contiguous angles: [Adjacent angles]. 

| contig'-u-ous-ljr, odv. [Etig. contiguous: 
-/»/.) In a* contiguous manner; without aoy 
intervening space ; closely ; so as to touch. 

t Con-tig ~U-OUSne*S, s. I Eng. contiguous ; 
-ne^s.j The quality or state of being contigu- 
ous ; contiguity, close union, adjacency. 


1 cou-tex'-tured, a. I Eng. conUxtur(e) ; -ed] 
Woven or formed in texture ; composed, ar- 
ranged. disposed. 

•• v garment c.f Flesh (or of senses) contoured In the 
tooin ol Hcaveu." — Carlyle : Sartor fiesartus. bk. I., 
ch. x. 

*Con ti~9ent, a. [bat. coTtfirei jj, pr. par. of 
con/icco — to keep silent : con = cuia = with, 
together, wholly, and facco = t3 be silent] 
Silent. 

•• The servants have left the room, the pmeata ait 
cjnticent."— Thackeray Virginians, ch. li. (flaeies.l 

• con-tig-na-tion, s. [Lat. contxgnotio, from 
co 7i — cum = with, together, and tignum = a 
beam, a rafter.] 

L Literally: 

1. The act of framing or putting together a 
fabric of wood. 

2. A fabric of wood framed and put together ; 
a contexture of beams ; a story. 

**. . . several stories or contignations , . . .“—VTotton : 
ReUquia, p. 26. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act or process of uniting closely or 
weaving together. 

"Their o»n buildings . . . were without auy party- 
wall. and linked by contignation into the edifice of 
France.”— Unr^e. 

2. Any immaterial framework or fabric. 

*\ . . when they have the full siclit of heaven above 
them they cannot climb up into ft. they cannot pos- 
albly see that whole glorious contigiuition . . .** — Bp. 
Ball : 7 he Free Prisoner. 

• con-tig'-n ate, «- [Lat. conri</u(us), and 
Eng. suff. -ate . ] Contiguous, tom bing. 

•*. . . the two extremities are contignate, yea and 
continuate.’* — Holland: Plutarch, p. 817. 

• con-ti-gue, a. [Fr. con tigu.] Contiguous. 

Con-tl-gu'-l-ty, s. [Fr. contiguiU; Sp. con - 
tiguidcul ; To it. contiguidade ; I tal. contiguita, 
all from Lat. contiguus.) [Contiguous.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

(1) Contact with, or (more loosely) imme- 
diate proximity to, nearness in place. 

" Contiguity or adjacency in private , . . posses- 
«ion ."— Bacon : Fable of Perseus. 

(2) Continuous connection ; continuity. 

"Oh for a lodee iu some vast wilderness 

Some bouudless contiguity of shade “ 

Coicper : The Task, bk. ii. 

2. Mental Phil. : Proximity either in place 
or in time. These are two of the most potent 
of the influences which produce association of 
ideas. 

"To me there appear to be only three principles of 
connexion anion? Ideas. namely, resemblance, con- 
tiguity in time or place, and cause audefl'ect .* — Hume r 
Human Cnderstaiuling, j 3. 

con-tig’-Ti-ous, a. (Lat. contiguus, from con 
— cum = with, together, and tango = to touch ; 

I tal. & Sp. contiguo ; Fr. contign .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Meeting so as to touch ; adjoining, touch- 
ing, close together, connected. 

"... the two halts nf the inner did not appear fully 
divided from one another, hut seemed contiguous at 
one of their autles.'— .Vrwfoit: Opticks. 

•J Followed by with. 

" Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but 
moisteueth it uot “ — Bacon : Natural History. 

2. Used more loosely in the sense of neigh- 
bouring, close, near. 

'* He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees uo contiguous palace rear its head." 

Goldsmith: The Traveller. 

* 3. Connected in order of time, successive. 
"The favours of our henefleeut Saviour were at Ihe 

least conipfuts, No sooner hath he© raised the cell - 
tmimi s servant from his bed, then hee raises the 
wnlowes mui from his bee re.” — Bp. Hall: Cant. ; The 
Widow * .‘worn*' fin tied 

* 4. Connected as cause and effect ; closely 
related. 

" But the fancy is determined by habit to pass from 
the idea of fire to that of incited lead, oil account of 
our having always pert-eiwd them ciindgnous and 
successive . . .* — Beattie: Essay on Truth, pt. li.. ch. ii., 


con r -ti-nen9c, c6n-ti-nen-9y, con-tl- 

nen-cie, ’ con ty-nence, 8. [Fr. conti- 
nence ; Sp. & Fort, conttnencia ; I tal. conti- 
ncu~a, from Lat. continent ia, from coal into = 
to hold together, to restrain : con = cunt = 
with, together ; tcneo = to bold.] 

]. Self-restraint; self-command. 

" He knew what to say ; he knew also when hi leave 
ofi*. a eoutinenco which is practised by lew writers. ' — 
Dry ilen: Fables. Pref. 

2. A moderation or eelf-restraiut in the in- 
dulgence of sexual enjoyment. 

" To Justice, continence and nobility ; 

But let desert in pure electiou shine." 

Shakesp. : Titus A ndron., L 1. 

3. A forbearance from lawful pleasure. 

"Content, without lawful venery, Is continence • 

without unlawful, chastity."— Grew : Cosmologia* 

4. Chastity. 

"... greater eont ineneie is found among the than 
among Christen men."— Sir T. Afore : W’orkes, p. 755. 

*5. A continued course; a due succession ; 
continuity. 

" Answers ought to be made before the same Judee 
before whom the depositions were produced, lest the 
continence ot the course should be aitided . . .“—Ay- 
liffe : Parergon. 

*1 For the difference between confi7i«nce and 
chastity, see Chastity. 


con tin-ent, * con-tyn-ent, a. k s. [Fr. 
continent* a. & s. ; Sp. continent*, s. & a. ; Port, 
cmifincnfe, s. ; I tal. confincnfc, a., from Lat. 
continens = (1) bolding together ; (2) bordering 
upon, adjacent (when used of a continent terra 
is to be supplied), pr. par. of coufirico = to 
hold together : con =. together, and teneo = to 
hold tightly ; to hold.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Subjectively: 

(1) Rejlexivchj (not inform , buf in sense) : Re- 
straining one’s self from indulgence in unlaw- 
ful, or from over- indulgence in lawful, plea- 
sures. 


«. . , sobre, iust, hooli, ctm/yncnt.’* — Wyctiffe : Tyte, L 
(2) Half reflexively : Having, possessing, or 
acquiring that within the mirnl which exerts 
restraint upon one's desires. 

" 1 pray you, have a continent forbearance till the 
speed of b£s rage goes slower . . ."—Shakesp. : Ring 
Lear, L 2. 

2. 06;ecfit’e[y : Exercising, from a source 
external to one’s self, restraint upon oue ; 
opposing, resisting. 

"... my desire 

All continent impedimenta would o'erbear 
That did oppose my will." 

Bhakesp. : Afacbclh, iv. a 


IL Geography, <£c. 
tl. Continuous with. 

"The uorth-eaat part of Asia, if not confine nf with 
the west side of America. . Brerewood: On 
Languages. 

*2. Continental ; enclosed within a contiueut 
or continents (in the sense R). 

"... the majTie and confinenf land of the whole 
world." — Grafton ; Briteyn, pt- iv. 


B. Js substantive. : 


*1. Ord. Lang. (Gen.): That which contains 
any material tiling, any person, or any abs- 
tract conception. 

" 1 did not say that the Book of Articles only was 
the continent of the Church of Eugland's puhlitk 
doctrine ."— Archbishop Laud: Conference with Fisher, 
p. 5a 


II, Technically: 

I . Geog. : A vast tract of land so much de- 
tached from the rest of the land in the world as 
to render it expedient to give it a distinctive 
name. There ale generally said to be four con- 
tinents : Europe, Asia. Africa, and America, 
to wiiicb somuaild a fifth, Australia. The divi- 
sion is, to a certain extent, arbitrary. Europe 
is not detached from Asia, but is continuous 
with it for about two thousand miles ; whilst, 
on the contrary, North and South America are 
so dissevered that they should have received 
separate names, and figured as two continents 
instead of one. If Africa be taken as the 


type of a continent, then a continent differs 
from an island in not being wholly detached 
from the continents adjacent to it ; but if 
America be regarded as the type of a conti- 
nent, tlieu a contiueut dillers from an island 
only in being larger. Really, Europe, Asia, 
ami Africa together constitute one island, by 
far the largest iu the world ; America a second, 
the next largest ; and Australia another, the 
third largest ; their size renders them worthy 
of being called continents. 

2. Gcal. : In essentially the same sense as 
B. I. 1. As the action of water tends to 
wash away all land mid deposit it beneath the 
waves of the sea, whilst igneous agency, oper- 
ating through volcanoes amt earthquakes, ami 
generally in the vicinity of the ocean, lends to 
heave it up, it is evident that if a sullieieiit 
length of time be given the continents will 
change their places, and they have done so in 
time past. This, to a certain extent, was 
understood by the ancient philosophers. 

"The face of places, ami their forms, decay. 

And that is solid earth, that once was sea : 

Seas, in their turn, retreating from the shore, 
Hoke solid land whatoccau was liefoiv ; 

And far fr. m strands ore shells of fishes found 
And rusty anchors fix'd on mountain ground. 

Dry den : Trans, from Ovid’s Metamorphoses t 
The Pythagorean Philosophy. 

Mnrchisou considered that the original 
continents had been mostly submerged. 
Lyell founded bis hypothesis, designed to 
explain the changes of climate in bygone 
geologic periods, by supposing successive 
gradual redistributions of sea and land quite 
dift'ereut from those now prevailing. [Cli- 
mate.] Prof. Edward Foibes considered it 
probable that a “great Miocene land,” by 
which he meant a land consisting of Miocene 
beds, subsequently npheaved, extended into 
the Atlantic far past the Azores, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Spain, being parts of it 
(Mem. Geal. Sitrv. Great Brit., vol. i. ; Q. J. 
Geol. Soc., vol. iii., pt. i., pp. Iv.— Ixviii.) Still, 
what may be called the nuclei of existing con- 
tinents have existed since a remote geological 
period .though they have been submerged from 
time to time. 


con-tin-ent’-al, a. [Eng. continent; ~al; 
Fr. contincntai.} Pertaining to a continent, 
esp. to the continent of Europe. 

"The uuiou of two great monarchies under one 
bead would doubtless be opposed by a continental 
coalitiou ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. ii. 


Continental system: 

Hist. : A project planned, and to a certain 
extent carried temporarily into eflect, of cutting 
off Britain from all connexion with the Conti- 
nent of Europe, with the view, if possible, of 
striking a mortal blow at her maritime and 
commercial supremacy. The first mention of 
it occurs in the armistice of Foligno, February 
IS, 1S01, but it was not thoroughly developed 
till the issue of the Berlin Decree, November 
19. 1S06. This placed the British islands in a 
state of blockade [Blockade, IL], forbade all 
commerce with them, made all goods coming 
from Britain or its colonies contraband, ordered 
all letters to or from it to be opened, and all 
British subjects to be arrested. All the Con- 
tinental nations to which Napoleon could dic- 
tate were forced to carry out his system whether 
they liked it or no. Britain retaliated by 
successive Orders in Council, and Anally the 
restiveness of the nations under the insup- 
portable inconvenience produced by the de- 
crees, not merely caused their practical aban- 
donment, but aided in a considerable degree 
in producing the fall of Napoleon. 


con-tin-en tal-ist, s. [Eng. continent; 
-isf.] One who* lives on, or is a native of, a 
continent. 

•• Robinson Crust* and Peter Wilkins could only 
Wnt-a written hv islanders. No confiueu/nlut 


cdn'-tin-ent-ly, adv. [Eng. continent ; -It/.] 
In a continent manner ; chastely. 


* con’-tin-ent-ncss, s. [Eng. continent: 
-ness.] The quality or state of beiug conti- 
nent ; self-command, self-control. 


con-tinge’, r.i. [Lat. con lingo = (I) to 
touch, (2) to happen.) [Contiguous.] To 

. . 1 l. ... I r. foil nni 


con-tin -gence, s. [Lat. confines, pr. par. 
nf contingo = <1) to touch, (2) to happen.] 

* 1. The state of being close or nearly con- 
nected ; close union or connection. 


fate, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, 'wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, qmite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e, ey = a* qn-kw. 
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. . loving r*«p*<'t through confh^'iiC'* of blixxl 
. . "—Drayton : Poly-Qlht on. a. I ; SeUlett't ,V«M. 

2. A chance or fortuitous occurrence ; any 
possible or probable event. 

con tin gen-^y,*- [Eng. contingency ) ; -y.) 

* 1. The act of reaching to or touching. 

", . . be came to L, the point of contingency,. . 
Gregory: Posfhuma. p. 39 {l Girt). 

•2. The quality or state of lieing contin- 
gent or fortuitous ; accident, possibility. 

" . . the contingency in evout*, . . ."—Drowns : 

Vulgar Err ours. 

3. A contingence, a chance or possible 
occurrence. 

" Above contingency and time. 

BtaMe na earth, ;is hi-aveu •uhllme." 

Dtackfock: To Doctor Dotrnmnn. 

*• . . . this, a* previously shewn, depend* on various 
complex rontingenelcs."— Darwin : Descent of Man 
(1871). pt. It., ell. vltL, vol. I., p. 278. 

• 4. An adjunct or accessory. 

•* Confmj 7 rMc// , j of pomp . . .“ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

Confiaycncy with it double aspect : 

Law : Provision with regard to a landed 
estate for two contingencies, viz., that a cer- 
tain event will happen, and that on the other 
hand it will not happen. This prevents the 
intentions being frustrated in either case. 

Con-tin gent, a. & s. [Fr. contingent; ftp., 
Port., ti ltal. contingent*, nil from Lat. con- 
tingens, pr. par. of contingo — to touch, to 
take hold of, to seize : con = together ; and 
tango — to touch.) 

A. v4.< adjective : 

1. Ord. I M,ng. ; Dependent on an uncertain 
Issue, of doubtful occurrence, which may or 
may not happen. 

”... thing* of thvlr own nature contingent and 
nmUliid . . . ’—Hooker: Eccl. Pol., bk. v. ( ch. xlvlli., 

i 4 

2. Logic: Applied to the matter of a propo- 
sition when the terms of it partly agree, and 
partly disagree. 

B, As substantive: 

1. Ord. lying. : Anything which may or 
may not happen, anything of uncei tain event. 

•• By contingents we Are to understand those things 
which come to puss without any human forecast."^ 
Grew : Cosmologies. 

2. AT it . : The proportionate number of 
soldiers which a country or an individual of 
high rank is bound or engages to furnish 
towards a common enterprise ; a quota of 
soldiers or other lighting men. 

(1) A contingent legacy: 

Luio: A legacy depending on a condition 
and lapsing if the condition be not lullillcd 
oi the uncertain event fail to happen, as when 
a legacy is left to one provided he reach 
twenty-one years of age. (Dlackstone : Com- 
ment. bk. ii. t ch, 32.) 

(2) Contingent remainder : 

Law: A remainder in which the estate either 
Ib in pass to an uncertain person or is to de- 
pend on ft dubious event. It is called also 
an rxrcufory remainder. ( Llackstone ; Com- 
ment., bk. ii., eh. 1 1.) 

(3) Contingent uses : 

Law: Uses depending upon a contingency. 
There must be a person seized to such uses 
when tho contingency happens, else the use 
will be permanently destroyed They arc 
called alsu springing uses. (Dlackstone : Com- 
ment bk. 11., Hi. 20.) 

• con tin' gent l$f, «rfv. [Eng. contingent ; 
-ly ) Accidentally, fortuitously ; not accord- 
ing to any settled rulo or law. 

" Thvro onold have been no prophecies, but only pro- 
diotlon*, wlilah wrro contingently truo or IaUu." 
Grew Coemologia Sacra, Iv. C. 

• c6n tin'-gont ness, s. [Kng. con/i»y<»f ; 
•ness. | The ‘quality or state of being acci- 
dental, oi dependent on chance. 

• con-tin u-a ble, «. [Eng. continue); 
-aide.) That in.iy be continued. 

con tln-u al. con tin u-ci, # con-tin- 
u elo, * con tyn-u-cl, a. [Fr. continue!, 
from Lai. continnvs = holding togetlicr, un- 
broken r con = cum = with, together, and 
Unco — to hold.) 

1. Unbroken, Incessant, unceasing, proceed- 
ing without interruption ot cessation. 

** Whore In bright trail* cowfimm/ wnwh*n rl«o." 

Thomson : Spring 

2. Constant, unvarying. 

** With Polit*. *»d other hi* mtiflMii/il follower*." 

Shakes ft. : 3 Hm. Iv. 4 


3. Perpetual. 

* (1) Continual claim : 

Law: A claim to land repeated at intervals, 
none of them exceeding a year and a day. It 
was used when possession could not be taken 
without hazard. It was abolished by 3 & 4 
Win. IV. c. 27 § 11. 

(2) Continual proportionals : 

Math. : Quantities or magnitudes iu con- 
tinued proportion (q.v.). 

«j (1) Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
t in iu 1 1 and continued : “Both these terms 
mark length of duration, but the former 
admits of a certain degree of interruption, 
which the latter does not. What is continual 
may have frequent pauses ; what is continued 
ceases only to terminate. Bains are continual ; 
noises In a tumultuous street are continual: 
the bass in music is said to be continued ; the 
mirth of ft drunken party is one continued 
noise. Continual interruptions alwite the 
vigour of application and create disgust : in 
countries situated near the poles, there is one 
continued darkness for the space of tlve or six 
mouths ; during which time the inhabitants 
are obliged to leave the place. Continual 
respects the duration of actions only ; con- 
tinued is likewise applied to the extent or 
course of things: rumours are continuul ; 
talking, walking, running, and the like, is 
continual; but a line, a series, a aceue, or a 
stream of water, is continued." 

(2) ITe thus discriminates between constant, 
continual, ami perjictuul: " What is continual 
admits of no interruption : what is perpetual 
admits of no termination. There may be nn 
end to that which is continued, and there may 
be intervals in that which ia perpetual. Bains 
are continual in the tropical clunatea ot certain 
seasons ; complaints among the lower orders 
ore perpetual, but they are frequently without 
foundation. There is a continual passing and 
repassing in the streets of the metropolis 
during the day ; the world, and all that it 
contains, are subject to perpetual change. 
Constant, like continual, admits of no inter- 
ruption ; but it may cease altogether. Con- 
tinual respects the outward circumstances 
and events ; constant the temper of mind.” 
(Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 

con-tin -u-al-ly, * con-tin-u-al-liche, 
*con tln-u-ef y, *con-tyn-u-el-liche, 

odv. [Eng. continual; -ly.] 

1. With nut a pause ; uninterruptedly. 

" He reigued therynne conttnuuUiche thritty yere." 

Trcvita, ii. 99. 

2. Without ceasing ; incessantly. 

** Alle in ai n<re d| melody . . . 

Wna vontinuefy t harem Bowniuid.'* 

Jla.npolc : PrU'ke of Conseirnat, 8,918. 

3. Used loosely for frequently, often, con- 
stantly. 

* con tin u-al ness, 5 . [Eng. continual; 
- 71 css. J The quality of being coutiuual ; con- 
tinuance, permanence. 

oon-tin -u-an^e, oon tin'-u-annfe, *. 

[Lat continuans, pr. par. of confi/Mio = to 
join together, to continue. ) [Continual.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or slate of holding or keep- 
ing togetlicr ; resistance to separation of 
parts ; continuity. 

" Wool, tow, cotton, aim! raw »ilk. Imre, besides the 
deal re of ctnUtnu nice in rvgurd to tho tenuity of their 
thrcAd, a grcedluvM of uiulstmo 11 aeon. 

2. Uninterrupted succession. 

"Thu brute 1 mmed Intel y rcgArd* hi* own preserVA- 
tlnn, or the continuance ol hi* spreh-s.''— .It/rioon / 
X/wcfilor. 

3. Pcrmanniice or constancy in one state. 

4. Lastingness, duration. 

’*. . . giVAt plugiw*. And of long c Uliana nee, , . — 

Deni xxv III. 89. 

5. Perseverance, unceasing action. 

M . . . pntlent oowdnmim-# lu well-doing, . . 

/tom. 1L 7. 

G. Perseverance or constancy iu conduct ; 
llxedness of purpose or resolution. 

" Continuonre, 1* a *tedfnit And eomttAUnt Abiding 
in h puriHised And well ndul*i*d iiiaIUt. not yielding 
to Any man In quHrtdl of t)»o right, ' — U i7#on ; J7ie 
Arie of Hhrtorike, j». 89. 

7. Progress of time. 

"Tn Iby l*vik all my niemlwri were written, which 
lu c»*«ri iniif nee were f.%*hlon«Hl." — Ps. cxx\»x. 14 

8. Abo<lo or continuing in one place. 

". . . elnv'd 

With long continuance In a settled iiIacp.'* 

Shakes/}. : 1 lien. **/.. U. 8. 

9. Permanence. 


“Thl* forcu.-unvd in*id balb vet In b«r tbv oonfmu. 
anec i*f ber tin*t alloctloa . . . —Shakcsp : Men*. Jot 
Mens.. ilL l. 

II. Law: 

1. English : The naming of a day to which 
a trial, not concluded, will be adjourned. 
(Dlackstone : Comment., bk, lii. , ch. 21 ) 

•[ Entire of ti-Uil by continuance : Notice Vy 
a prosecutor or plaintiff, who is not leady to 
proceed, that he wishes the trial to be ad- 
journed by continuance to some other sitting 
in place of allowing it to be fallen from. 
(Wharton.) 

2. l r nited States : The deferring of a trial or 
suit from one stated term of the court to 
another. (HVfarter.) 

•J Cnibb lima discriminates between con- 
tinuance, confinm/fitm, ami dumbon : “Con- 
tinuance and duration are both employed for 
time ; things may be of long cant i nuance, or 
of long duration : but continuance ia used 
only with regard to the conduct of men ; 
duration with regard to the existence of every 
thing. Whatever is occasionally done, and 
soon to be ended, is not for s continuance; 
whatever is made, and soon destroyed, is not 
ot' long duration; there are many excellent 
institutions in England which promise to be 
of no less continuance than of utility. Dura- 
tion is with us a relative term : tilings are of 
long or short duration: by comparison, the 
duration of the world and all sublunary ob- 
jects is nothing in regard to eternity." (Crabb : 
Eng. Synon.) 

* con tln'-n-atc, v.t. [Continuate, a.) To 
join closely together. 

* con tin u-atc, a. [Lat. conUituafua.) 

1. Closely or immediately united. 

. . while it is continuate and undivided, . . 
Pea'cham. 

Followed by with. 

" . . . our very flesh And hone* should be made con- 
tinuutr with his." — Hooker. 

2. Uninterrupted, unbroken, continual 

**. . . an unllrabl© And continuate goodness." 

.Slntkesp. . Ttmoti, L L 

* con-tm'-u-a-tcd, pa. par. or a. [Con- 
tinuate, v.J 

* con-tin’-u-ate-ly, culv. [Eng. continuate ; 
-ly.] Continuously, uninterruptedly ; with 
continuity. 

5 con-tin'-u-ate-noss, s. [Eng. continuate ; 
-ness.) The ‘quality nr state of being con- 
tinuate; freedom from interruption; con- 
tinuity. 

* con -tin'-u-a- ting, «. [Continuate, v.] 
Joiuiug, connecting, uniting. 

con -tin-u-a - tlon, s. [Lat. continuatio, from 
coafiauo.) 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of continuing or carrying on 
without interruption or cessation. 

.. for tbe purpose of preventing the oouthiHntion 
ot the royAl liue.*'— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

2. That which is carried on ; an extension. 

could send you either the Miscellany, or iny 
oonrmuaf ion of the ver»ion of SUtlua ^" — Pope letter 
to U. CroiHU'elU March 7, 1709. 

3. An extension or prolongation ; as, the 
continuation of a line. 

IL Figuratively ; 

* I. A restraint or keeping together ; mo- 
deration. 

"And It ts no wonder, if tbc continuation Ai>d 
natural roiiiposuro i-f tho spirits rest and ease to 
tlm soul."— J/ori* : /mmurf of tho .Soul, Ok. ll„ ch. X. 

* 2. A prorogation. (Soo/cA ) 

3 (PL): A euphemism for gaiters, ns a 
kind of continuation of “short cloilps*' or 
km e breeches; afterwards applied to trousers. 
(Sto ng .) 

" A »lock tnan . . . lu drab abort* aud eontinuatiomr 
— Dicker iu ; Sketches by Hoi. 

^[ (l) Crabb thus disclaim miles betwem cmi- 
tinuation, continuity, and continuing: “Con- 
tinuation is the act of coiifiwuinp ; continuity is 
liie quality of confinaimji : tlio former is em- 
ployed in tho figurative sense for the duration 
of events and actions ; the hitter in the physic:. 1 
senao for tho adhesion of tho component part* 
of the bodies. The confin nation ol a liistoiy up 
to the existing period of t lie writer is the wm k 
of every nge, if not of every year : there an- 
bodies of so little continuity that they will 
crumble to pieces on the slightest touch." 


f) oil, bojf; poTU, cat, coll, chorus, 9hin. bench; ro. gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, -Ihg. 

-clan, tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shim ; -tion, -^ion zhun. -olous, -tious, -slous = shus. >blc, -dlo, die. = b?l, d?L 
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confirmative— continuous 


(2) For the difference between continuation 
and continuance, see Continuance. 

m con-tin -ua-tive, o. & s. [Eng. con - 
tinu(U(e ) ; -trc.] 

A- As culjcctii'c : 

1. Having permanence or duration; con- 
tinuous. permanent. 

2. Continuing or extending, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Logic : That which contains the idea of 
continuance, permanence, or duration. 

“To th©s© may be added oonffii natives : as, Rome 
remalua to this day . . Watts: LogicK 

2. Cram. : A word which serves to connect 
two sentences, or to continue a sentence. 

" Continual tvei . . . consol Mat© sentence© into on© 
continuous whole, . . .’—Harris : Bcrmes, hk. 11. 

on tin’-u-a tor, s. [Eng. continuat(e) ; -or.) 

*" 1. One who continues or keeps up the 
uninterrupted succession ot a series. 

2. One who continues or carries on the 
work of another ; a continuer. 

con-tin ue, * con tyn-ue, con tune, 

v.t. & i. [Fr. continuer; Sp. continuar ; Ttal. 
eonfriiuair, from Lat. coafinito = to continue, 
to last.] [Continual.) 

A, Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

4 1. To join together, to nnite, to connect 

" The use ot th© navel Is to continue the infnut unto 
the mother, . . .“—Browne : Vulgar Errourt. 

2. To rariy on without interruption. 

", . . the series ot a constant continued succession 
Ls lost . . ."—L-icJce. 

3. To protract, extend, or lengthen ; to 
draw out. 

“The dark abyss, whose boiling gulph 
Tamely endur’d a bridge of woud’rous length. 
From bell continual, reaching th‘ utmost orb 
Of this frail world."’ Mdton : P.L., bk. li. 

4. To carry on the work of another; to 
complete. 

". . . our humble author will continue the story . . .’’ 
—3hak*sp. : 2 Henry IV., Epilogue. 

• 5. To delay. 

*6. To prorogue. (Scotch.) 

7. To extend or protract in duration ; not to 
suffer to cease. 

*•0 continue thy loviuzklnduess unto them that 
know thee; nud thy righteousness to the upright in 
heart."—/**, xxxvi. 10. 

8. To persevere or persist in, to keep up, 
not to cease or leave off. 

“You know how to make yourself happy, by only 
continuing such a life as you have been long accus- 
tomed to lead'— Pope. 

9. To retain or suffer to remain ; not to get 
id of. 

* 10. To allow to live, to prolong the life of. 

“And how shall we continue Claudio?' 

SAakesfj. : Men*, for J teat., iv. 8. 

II, Geom. : To extend or protract a line 
.ivond a certain point ; to produce. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To remain in the same state, position, or 
place. 

”. . . the multitude - . . continue with me now 
three days, and have nothing to eat . . Matt. xv. 
32. 

2. To endure ; to last or be durable. 

** • . thy kingdom shall not continue . . .” — l S>im. 
xin. 14. 

3. To persevere or persist, not to omit or 
cease. 

". . . they cont htued not iu my covenant, . . 
neb. vlit 9. 

1. Not to leave off. 

“. . . they coni inueJ to occupy then old positions." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xix. 

o. To remain in connection with, not to 
leave or forsake. 

“They went out from us, hut they were not of us; 
for if they had Iteeu of ns. they would no douhthave 
continued with us . . .’—1 John ii. 19. 

If (1) Crabb thus discriminates between fo 
continue , fo remain , and to stay : " The idea of 
confining one's self to something is common 
to all these terms ; but continue applies often 
to the sameness of action , and remain to the 
sameness of place or situation ; the former 
has most of the active sense in it, and ex- 
presses a state of action ; the latter is alto- 
gether neuter, ami expresses a state of rest. 
We speak of continuing a certain course, of 
continuing to do, nr continuing to be any 
thing; but of remaining in a position, in a 
house, in a town, in a condition, and the like. 
There is more of will in continuing ; more of 


necessity nud circumstances in remaining. A 
person continues iu office as long as he can 
perforin it with satisfaction to himself, and 
his employers : a sentinel remains at his post 
or station. Continue is opposed to cease ; re- 
main is opposed to go. Things continue iu 
mution ; they remain stationary. V?cm«iu and 
stay are both perfectly neuter in their sense, 
but remain is employed for either persons or 
things ; stay for persons only. Remain is 
often involuntary, if not compulsory : stay is 
altogether voluntary.” 

(2) He thus discriminates between to con- 
tinue, to jiersevere, to persist, to pursue, and 
to prosecute : “The idea of not laying aside is 
common to these terms, which is the sense of 
continue without nny other addition; the 
other terms, which are all species of continu- 
ing, include likewise some collateral idea 
which distinguishes them from the first, as 
well as from each other. Continue is compar- 
able with j>ersei'rre and persist in the neuter 
sense ; with pursue and prosecute in the active 
sense. To continue is simply to do as one has 
done hitherto : to persevere is to continue with- 
out wishing to change, or from a positive 
desire to attain an object ; to persist is to con- 
tinue from a detenu i nation or will not to cease. 
The act of continuing, therefore, specifies no 
characteristic of the agent ; that of jwsevering 
or persisting marks a direct temper of mind ; 
the former is always used in a good sense, the 
latter in an indifferent or bad sense. Continue, 
when compared with persevere or persist , is 
always coupled with modes of action ; but in 
comparison with pursue or prosecute, it is 
always followed by some object : we continue 
to do, persevere, or persist in doing something : 
but we continue, pursue, or prosecute some 
object which we wish to bring to perfection 
by additional labour. Continue is equally 
indefinite, as in the former case ; pursue and 
prosecute both comprehend collateral ideas 
respecting the disposition of the agent, and 
the nature of the object ; to continue is to go 
on with a thing as it has been begun ; to pur- 
sue and prosecute is to continue by some pre- 
scribed rule, or iu some particular manner : a 
work is continued ; a plan, measiue. or line of 
conduct is pursued ; an undertaking or a 
design is prosecuted: we may continue the 
work of another in order to supply a defi- 
ciency ; we may pursue a plan that emanates 
either from ourselves or another; we prosecute 
our own work only in order to obtain some 
peculiar objert : continue , therefore, expresses 
less than pursue, and this less than prosecute: 
the history of England has been continued 
down to the present period by different 
writers ; Smollett has pursued the same plan 
as Hume, in the continuation of his history ; 
Captain Cook prosecuted his work of discovery 
in three several voyages. We continue the 
conversation which has been interrupted ; we 
pursue the subject which has engaged our 
attention ; we pursue a journey after a certain 
length of stay ; we prosecute any particular 
journey which is important either on account 
of its difficulties or its object ” (Crni6 ; Eng. 
Synon.) 


con-tin' -ued, pa. par. & a. [Continue, t>.) 

A, ,4s i>a. i*xr. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Produced, extended, or lengthened. 

2. Carried on uninterruptedly ; continuous. 

. ■ those points which at the preseut time are 
undergoing rapid change by continued selection, are 
also eminently liable to variation Darwin Origin 
of Specie* (ed. 1859). ch. v , p. 152. 

T (1) Continued base, continued bass: 

Music: [Figured bass], 

(2) Continued fever : 


Med. : A fever which neither intermits nor 
remits. [Fever.] 

(3) Continual fractions : 

Arith. <C Alg. : A series of fractions of which 
the first has a fraction in the denominator, 
which fraction has again a fraction in the de- 
nominator, and so onward — if need be, on to 
infiuity. They are used in solving numerical 
equations and problems on indeterminate 


analysis. 


is a continued fraction. 


(4) Cont inn eel proportion : 

Arith. & Alg. : Proportion in which the 
consequent of the first ratio becomes the 
antecedent of the second, the consequent of 
the second the antecedent of the third, and 
so on ; as. 3 : 6 :: 0 : 12 : 12 : 24, Arc. 


4 con tin ued-ly, adw (Eng. continued; 
- Ilf •] Without cessation or interruption ; un- 
interruptedly, continuously. 

* con-tin -u-$l, a. [Continual ] 

* con tin -u-el-jf, * con-tin u-el liche, 

adr. [Continually.] 

con-tin’-u-er, s. [Eng. confinu(c) ; -er .) 
t 1. One who continues or carries on the 
work of another : a eantiiiu.it or. 

t 2. One who continues, perseveres, or per- 
sists in any act or conduct. 

. . indulgeut continuers in sln."‘— Ilamnvnid, § t.4, 

* 3. One which has the quality of durability 
or permanence. 

•' I would my horse had th© speed of your tongue, 
and so good a continuer."— Shakcsp. : Much Ado, l. 1. 

* 1. One who causes continuance, durability, 
or permanence. 

. . the first founder, sustaluer, and continuer 
• . .“ — Or. II. Mure . Exposition of the Seven Churches, 
p. 170. 

con-tin-u-irig, pr. par., fr.,& s. [Continue, u.) 

A. -4s pr. par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Remaining in the same state. 

4 2. Permanent, lasting, durable, abiding. 

“For here have we uo continuing city, hut we *e«k 
one to come.’’ — Beb. xili. 14. 

* 3. Unceasing, continual. 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. The act of producing, extending, or pro- 
tracting. 

2. The act or state of remaining in the same 
place or condition. 

* con-tin'-u-ing-ly, *con tyn-u-yng-ly, 

<idi\ (Eng. coMriuimigr; -ii/.] Uninterruptedly ; 
without cessation or interruption. 

con tin-U'-i-ty, $. [Fr. continuite; Prov. 
continuitat ; Sp. cantinuidad ; Ital. continvita, 
all from Lat. continuitas = a connected series, 
a continuation.) [Continuous.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Uninterrupted connexion ; 
union, without a break or interval. 

2, Techniadly: 

(1) Med. : Uninterrupted cohesion of the 
texture of any organ or part of the body. 

“The solid parts may 1*? cou true ted bv dissolving 
their continuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 
Itself.'*— Arbuthnot. 

"Continuity of texture disposes, as is well known, 
to the extension of a diseased shite, originating at 
some point. So also does contiguity ." — Todd & how- 
man: Physiol. Aunt.. Vo), t., ch. xii, p. 394. 

(2) Geol. (Chiefly of time ) : In the same sense 
as 1. The doctrine that there never 1ms been 
a universal destruction of animal or vegetable 
life in bygone geologic times, and that the 
gaps which now occur between strata are 
only local, and if they appear universal, are 
produced not by such catastrophes as the 
older geologists imagined to account for them, 
hut by deficiencies in onr knowledge. Two 
great breaks were once supposed to exist — one 
between the Permian ami the Trinssic, which 
separated the palaeozoic from the mesozoic or 
secondary rocks, and the other between the 
Chalk and the Eocene, separating the mesozoic 
and the eainozoie or tertiary. Both still exist, 
but intermediate rocks, called the Liguitie 
series, 4,000 ft. thick, have been found in 
Ameriea, partially filling the latter gap. It 
is believed that were all the existent strata, 
including those under the modern oceans, 
known, and all which have been destroyed 
by denudation replaced, the first and all 
other gaps would disappear. The doctrine of 
geological continuity is essential to Darwinism, 
but it can be and is held also by the advocates 
of successive separate creations. ( Nicholson , 
<fc.) 

“. . . todUcuu tbe question of nhatinay be called 
geological continuity."— S icholson : Palceont. (2nd 

^ Softifton of continuity : 

Med. : (See extract). 

“ That texture or cohesion of Ihs parts of an animal 
body, ltpou tb© destruction of widen there is said to 
be a solution of continuity."— Quincy. 

•[ For the difference between continuity and 
continuation, see Continuation. 

con tin' u-o, ntfr. [Ital.) 

Music: Continued. 

con-tin -u-ous, «. [rait coufinuus.) (Con- 
tinual) * 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu -kw, 
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I. Ordinary iAtnguuge : 

Joined together, connected ; with no 
intervening apace. 

”, . . tor I believe Uml many i*>rfeclly defined 
•pccles have been formed on strictly continuou* areas 
. Darwin : Origin of F^ctei (ml. 1869), ch. Iv., 


j. 174. 

2. Continual, uncensing. 

“Though ho behold tt not. he can hear Its conttnuou* 
murmur." Longfellow : t*v\tngetine % pt. II. 1. 

3. Unbroken, uninterrupted. 

•*. . . they were detached notice* and morsels of 
evidence, but nol n eontimiont narrative >. . 

< ,vd. Karin Ho, nan Hist. (ISM), cli. xlll., pt. L, 5 3. 
v*l. ii.. \\ mi. 


II, Technically : 


1. Botany : 

(1) Of inflorescence, the pinna; of leaves, <Cc. : 
Cninteiruptedi symmetric or normal in form 
through its whole length. The inflorescence 
of moat plants is continuous, so are the pinuau 
of most pinnate leaves. The opposite of con* 
ti minus is interrupted (q.v.). 

(2) Of stems : Not jointed. It is opposed to 
articulated. (Treas. of Hot.) 


2. Thilol. : (See extrnct). 

••The moat natural primary division of the conso- 
rt la Into those which require n total abqiniujo of 
the breath at the moment previous to their IjcIur pro- 
11 mneed. and which, therefor*, cannot he prolonged ; 
and those ia pronouncing which the interruption U 
Partial, and which can. like tho vowel sounds, lx- pro- 
longed ml libitum The former have received the de; 
•Ignat ton of explosive, ami the latter of eonf/iiiKUM.* 
—Dr, Cttiyienfer : Trin. of Human Physiol. , 1 941. 


continuous bearings, s. pi. 

Railway Engin. : Sleepers lnid longitudi- 
nally under the metals of a milwny, instead of 
across the way. 


continuous break, s. 

Railway Engin. : A kind of break which 
when set in action n fleets the wheels of the 
wlmle train, and not only of the carriage in 
which it is worked, 
continuous current, *. 

Elect, : Same as Direct Ctuiif.nt. 

continuous impost, s. 

Arch . : The mouldings of nn arch continued 
along the pillar that supports it, and down to 
the ground, without any member to mark the 
impost point— Hint is, the point at which the 
arch nnd pillar meet, 

continuous rail, 5. A rail made in 
sections with a longitudinal vertical joint, 
ami the sections laid together, breaking joint. 


con-tin'-ll-ous-ly, odv. [Eng. continuous; 
.fy.\ In a continuous manner ; without break 
or interruption. 


t con tin' u ous ness, 5. [Eng. continuous; 
- 7 im.l The quality or state of being continu- 
ous ; continuity. 


•con tir mont, adv. [Fr. ambvmant.] 
Against the hill ; upwards ; the contrary way. 

O&nt’-lino, s. [Perhaps Eng. cant ; line.] 

1. Nautical : The space between the bilges 
of casks which aro stowed alongside of each 
other. 

2. Ro}w.-making : The ajmee between the 
strands on the outside of a rope. In worm- 
ing. this space is tilled up with spun yam or 
small rope, which brings tho rope so treated 
to a nearly cylindrical shape, cither to 
strengthen it or to render the surface smooth 
and fair for serving or parcelling. (Knight.) 

©6n tor' nl ato, oon tor nf n to, .1. 

[Ital. ron tom f»f n, pa. par. of conforuiarc, con- 
torn a re. — to make a circuit or furrow ; con- 
torno = a circuit or furrow.] 

Numis. : A name Applied to u inrdnl or 
medallion of bronze, having a furrow on both 
sides, supposed to have been struck in the. 
days of Constantine tho Great ami his suc- 
cessors, ami to have been used ns n ticket for 
admission to the public games of Home nud 
Constantinople. (Used also nttrihutively.) 

Oon tor' slon, s. [Contoution.] 

* con tort, v.t. [Lat. contort ns, pa par. of con- 
for 7 iiro = to writlin or twist together : ran = 
etiitt = with, together, olid torqnco « to twist] 
To twist, writhe, or curl, to bend. 

•'The vertebral arterlo* aie variously con/orferf." 
— flay. 

* c6n tort as, ci>n tor ti, *. pi [Keni. A 
mn.se. pi. of Ivit. conforfi/.i. ] (Contort, p.] 


Bot. : The names given by Liumeus to the 
twenty-ninth of his natural order of plants ; 
tlmt containing Vinca, Asclepias, Ac. They 
were applied on account of the contorted aesti- 
vation of some of these plants. 

con-tort ed, 7*1. j«r. or a. [Contort.] 

A. Asjri. jmr. : (.Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Ixuuj. : Twisted, curled. 

II. Technically : 

]. Bot. : Applied to a corolla which 1ms the 
edge of one petal lying obliquely over the next, 
or to the portions of a leaf or to leaves simi- 
larly folded. 

2. Oeol. : Applied to strata which are curved 



CONTORTED STRATA. 


or twisted nbout as if by lateral pressure while 
in a soft state. 

con-tor -ti, $. pi. (Contort.®.] 

con-tor -tion, “ con tor sion, s. [Fr. con- 
torsion; Lat. contortio, from contorlus , pn. par. 
of contorgueo.] [Contort.] 

I. Ordinni'y Language: 

1. The act of twisting, bending, or curving. 

••. . . <11 motion they would l>e In danger of. upon a 

great nml Midden stretch or contortion."— Hay : On the 
Creation. 

2. A twist, bending, or flexure, a writhing 
movement. 

*’ How can she acquire those hundred graces and 
motion*, nml airs, the conforO'orw of every muscular 
motion in the face?" — Swift. 

II. Technically : 

1. Med. : Partial dislocation ©f a limb or 
member of the body. 

2. Bot. : Any unnatural twisting of the 
branches or other organ. 

t con tor -tion-ist, s. [Eng. contortion ; - ist .] 
One who practises the twisting or bending of 
the body in various contortions. 

* con tor' tious, a. [Eng. contort; -fan*.] 
Twisted, bent, curved ; a fleeted by contor- 
tions. 

* con tor - tious -ness, s. [Eng. contortions ; 
-«<•%.«.] The quality or state of being twisted, 
bent, or contorted. 

* con -tort' -Ive, a. (Eng. contort; -ire.] Ex- 
pressive of contortion. 

con tor-tu pli cate, a. [Lnt. eontnr?if(s)= 
twisted, and plicaius = folded, pa. par. of 
plica = to fold,] 

Bot, : Applied to a leaf. kc., turned back on 
itself. 

con tour , s. [Fr.] 

I. Onl. Umg. : Tlie outliue or defluing line 
of any figure ur body. 

II. Technically: 

1. In nc Arts : A line or lines rei>resenting 
the outline of a tlgure. 

" Titian** colouring and contour* . . ."—Drummond : 
Travel*, p. <54 (1764). 

2. Fort if. : The horizontal outline of works 
of defence. When the conformation of the 
ground or works Is described by contours or 
horizontal sections, these sections are taken ut 
some fixed vertical interval from each other 
suited to tho scale of the drawing or the sub. 
jeet in hand, and the distances of the surface 
nt each interval nbnvo or below some assumed 
plane of comparison are given in flguresnt the 
most convenient places on the plan. (Ogilvic, 
<Cc.) 

3. Snrv. : The outline of the surface of tho 
ground with regard to its undulntimis. 

• (I) Natural contour: The form of the 

? round surface with respect to its uuduln- 
ious. 

(2) IAnc of contour: A horizontal plane 
Intersecting o portion of ground. 


contour lines, s. pi. 

Civil Engineering : Lines on a map or plan 
of a survey of a district joining the several 
levels together. 


* con tourb, r.t. [Contpab.] 

con tour-no, a. [Fr.] 

Ilcr. : Applied to a beast represented stand- 
ing, passant, eouraiit, Ac., with its face totl* 
sinister side of the escutcheon. 

con tour ni-a-ted, a [Contorniatf..] 
Numis. : Applied to mednls, Ac., having the 
edges appearing as though they had l>e(n 
turned in a lathe. 

con trn, prep. [I^a.1. 1 A Latin preposition 
meaning against or opposite, used largely in 
composition in English, to denote opposition, 
resistance, or contrariety. In compound words 
in music it signifies an octave below, r.g. : 
Contra-gambit, n 1<» ft. gnml*a ; contra-basso, a 
double bnss ; contra-fagotto, a double bassoon, 
Slc. (Stainer (f Barrett ) 

contra dance, s. [Fr. contredansr ; Fp. 
coi»/r«(/«»zn.] A kind of dance in which the 
partners are ranged face to face or in opposite 
lines to each other. It is frequently cor- 
rupied, both in speech and writing, into 
country -dance. 

contra rotation, s. [Lat. mu fro, nnd 
Eng. rotation (q.v.).] Circular motion in a 
direction contrary to some other circular 
motion. 

con tra band, n. & s. [Ital. CQntrabbando=! 
cnutr.iry to ])roclamatioii ; Fr. cuntretaiirie.] 
[Han.] 

A. ^1* odj. : Prohibited, unlnwful, illcpnl ; 
excluded or forbidden by proclamation or law. 

. . many false liel[>». and contraband wares of 
beauty, . . .*’ — Spectator, No. S3. 

•j Contraband goods , C’onfraf>anrf of war: 
(See extract). 

’* W'beu two ualloii* arc engaged In war. if there lx? 
any foreign article or articles necessity for the defence 
or subsistence of either of them, ami without which 
It would be difficult for It to carry on the contest, the 
other may legitimately exert every means iu Sts power 
to jireveut ite opponent being supplied with such 
article or articles. Ail writers of authority on mUsr- 
national law admit this principle ; and lay it down 
that a nation which should famish a lwlligereiit with 
articles coutrabnml of war— that Is, with supplies 
of xvarlike stores or any nrticlc rtHiulreil fur 11 k | roso- 
cutlon of the war— would forfeit her neutral character, 
nml that ,the other belligerent would be warranted in 
preventing such succours from being sent and confis- 
cating them as lawful prute .” — McCulloch : Commercial 
tiiifiunary. 

' B. /1 5 substantive : 

1. Illegal or prohibited tmfflc. 

2. Contraband goods, articles forbidden to 
be imported or exported. 

* con -tra -band, v.t. [Contraband, n.] 

1. To declare cou Ira band ; to prohibit, to 
forbid. 

"The law severely con<ri6<mdf 
Our taking business olf men's itnnds.” 

finder: fhuHbra*. 

2. To deal in contraband articles ; to 
smuggle, to import or exjmrt illegally. 

*con tra-b&nd-cd, a. [Eng. contraband; 
•ro\] Smuggled. 

•‘Christian shipiies . . . are there nbo searchetl for 
concealed slaves and goods am/ rti {waded.” — &ind^l .* 
Trued*, ic 87. {Parle*.) 

* con' tra bajid-i^m, *. [Eng. con/ro^amf ; 
-»sm.] 1’mtfic in eoutralmnd or prohibited 
gocnls ; smuggling. 

con tra-b^nd-ist, s. [F.ng. contraband; 
•i.sf , ] One who deals In contraband goods ; 
n smuggler. 

c6n-trn bass' Ist, s. [Eng. coutmbuss(o) ; 
-K>f. J A doublvUa.su player, (^fniiier it* Bar- 
rett.) 

con-tra-bits'-so, s. (Ital.] 

Music: The same ns Docrle-rass (q.v.) 

* ci>n-tra-odn sclent (sclent as shent), 

o. [Uit*. nm/m, nud Kug. coiiacirof (q.v.).J 
Hepngnant to conscience. 

•'Tho iiuwt rvprwlwte wretch doth commit soma 
CO>»'r.iron.»<-»#n/ iniquities.**— .4 dorm .• Il'ortx. t J49 
{Paris* ) 

c6n traot*, r.f. & i. (Lnt. ronfroc/az, pn jmr 
of roafrn/io -* to draw together, l<> contract : 
roil = cum = with, together, and traho — to 
dmvv.l 


boil, b6^; poilt, j6iVl; oat, 9CII. chorus, 9hln, bengh ; ro, Rom; thin, this; sin. as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph-t 
-cion, tion = nhan. -t.ion. -slon = shun ; -lion, -$ion-zhun ; -tious, sious, -clous =sb us. bio. -^lo, &c. ^b^I, d$L 
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contract— contraction 


A. Transit nv: 

L Onliimrjj Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) To ilmtf together rnto a less comjwiss, to 
lessen, to make smaller. 

•* But when onitciiJnii; thiefs Mock un the throne. 
Contracting regal power t<* *lrvWli their owm. 

0 'oid*uutU : Jha 7 raveller. 

(2) To 1 1 raw the parts of anything together ; 
to Wing cIomt. 

“Aches coHfrncf ami starve your supple pints !“ 
shukrsy. : TatU'H of A thent. i. 1- 

*(3) To collect or bring together ; to draw, 
to procure. 

2 . Figuratively : 

(1) To lessen, to diminish in extent or com- 
pass. 

•* In nil things desuetude does contract and narrow 
our faculties."— (>ort-rntne»t >/ the Tongue. 

(2) To epitomize, to abridge. 

*• why hive among the virtues is not known ; 
tt is. that love contracts them all lU one." 

Donne. 

(3) To shorten, to abbreviate. 

(4) To procure, to bring or draw together ; 
to incur. 

'* He that hut conceives a crime In thought. 
Contracts the dauber id nu actual fault." 

Dry Jen : Juvenal. 

(5) To gain, to acquire. 

■* Unhappily he hint, during the siege In which he 
bad so highly distinguished himself, rvntraeteil a pas- 
•ion for war . . J/aatulaj/ : Did. Eng., cb. XvL 

(6) To incur, to become liable for. 

*(7) To bargain or stipulate on. 

*’ Here are the articles of eontraered peace." 

Shakes/?. : 2 Henry l'/., i, l. 

* (8) To agroe on, to conclude, to arrange. 

M \Ve haue contracted an inviolable auiitie, peace 
and le^igne with the aforesaid queeue."— Backluyt : 
Voy ajes, vol. ii.. pt. i., p. H3. 

* (l>) To affiance, to betroth. 

•* Enough then for your wonder. But, come on. 
Contract us, fore these w finesses." 

Sttukc.g*. : Winter '* Tate. lv. 4. 

* (10) To give in the names of a man and 
woman to be called by banns. [Contract, s.) 
(Scotch.) 

II. Gram. : To shorten by omitting one or 
more letters or syllables. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To become contracted or diminished 
in compass or extent. 

“This power of contracting, tn obedience to a 
stimulus, I" characteristic of muscle ." — Todd & Bout- 
man * Physiol. .Hint., VoL t., eh. L, p. 65. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To become lessened, diminished, or 
abridged. 

•*. . . the belief in continuous ndmcles, which long 
prevailed iu the whole Church, which is even yet 
fondly cherished, though iu u still contracting part of 
It."— Mil m « u : Diet, of Jews {3rd ed.), voL i„ p. xviiL. 
pref. 

* 2. To stipulate, to bargain. 

M On him thy grace did liberty bestow ; 

But Iiv»t coat metal, that, if over found ... 

His head should pay the forfeit." 

Dryden : Pain aunt <t Arciie, 11. 276. 

3. To bargain, to agree to do any act or 
work or to supply any articles for a settled 
reward. 

4. Frequently followed by for before the 
act to be done or the article to be supplied. 

“The value id nil things contracted /or. . . 
Bobbce : Lcriuthnn, pt i.. eh. xv. 

*5. To bind oneself by betrothal ; to affi- 
ance oneself. 

** Although the young folks can contract egaiust 
their parents wilt .' —Jeremy Taylor. 

* con-tract', a. [Lat. contract us.] Betrothed, 
affianced. 

•• For first be was contract to Lady Lucy." 

Shaken*. : Richard III., ili. 7. 

con -tract, s. [Contract, r.J 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A formal agreement by which two or 
more persons contract to do or abstain from 
doing certain acts ; a compact, a bargain. 

**. . . bound together by a formal contract."— Ma- 
caulay: lint. Eng., cb. xiv. 

3. The writing nr deed by which an agree- 
ment is entered into, and in which the terms 
and conditions of tin* bargain arc entered. 

“Then the people of Israel liegan to write in their 
instrument'. an«l mntrmt*. in the first year uf Simon * 
—l .1/ iceibc t. XIII. 42 

4. The act of affiancing or Wtrothing. 

** Fear no evil, my frieud. xud to-night may no shadow 
o! sorrow 

Fall on tlii-% house and hearth; for this Is the night 
o( the e'li/f'ii - /, ‘ IsunjUUtne : Eeangeltn*, i. 2. 


5. The application made to tho clerk of a 
jutrish by an unmarried man, accompanied by 
witnesses, to havo Ins name and that of Ins 
sweetheart unregistered, in order to the pro- 
clamation of tho banns. (Scotch.) 

II. Law : 

1. An agreement entered into between two 
or more persons with a lawful consideration 
or cause, whereby each person binds himself 
to do or abstain from doing certain acts. 

* **. . . c\sry man should know whnt hl> oonfratfs 
meant nnduiiat his property was worth."— Macaulay : 
Hi *t. Eng., ch. xxi. 

2. An undertaking to do a certain work or 
supply certain articles for a specified con- 
sideration. (Frequently followed by for.) 

III. Special phrases and compounds : 

1. Contract of benevolence : 

Law: A contract made for the benefit of 
only one of the contracting parties. 

2. fowfracte of record: Such as judgments, 
recognizances, and statutes of staple. 

3. Contracts of speciality: Such ns are under 
seal, as deeds and bonds. 

4. Nominate contracts : 

Scots Law : Loan, commodate, deposit, 

pledge, sale, permutation, location, sneirty, 
and mandate. Contracts not distinguished 
by special names are termed innominate, all 
oi' which are obligatory on the contracting 
parties from their date. (Opih'ie.) 

5. Simple contracts : Contracts by parole. 

* con-trac-ta -tion, s. [Contrectation.J 

con-tract-ed, pa. par. k a. [Contract, ?.) 

A. As pa. par. : (Sue the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Compressed or lessened in compass or 
extent. 

*' A contracted muscle hf» no i*owvr of cxtendtti? 
itself. — Tod*i A Bowman : Ph t/siol. A nut, voL L, ch.vii., 
p. ISi. 

2. Shrunken, knitted. 

•• To him the Angel with contracted brow." 

Milton : P. L.. viiL 660. 

3. Affianced, betrothed. 

•• . . . inquire me out contracted bachelors, such as 
hail 1>eeii ;iskeil twice on the banns . . Sfwkctp. : 1 
JJen. iv. i 

4. Bargained or agreed on. 

5. Incurred, as a debt. 

G. Mean, narrow, selfish ; as, a man of a 
contracted mind. 

II. Gram. : Shortened by the omission of one 
or more letters or syllables. 

Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
trnrtcd. confined, and narrow: " Contraction 
arises from the inherent state of the object ; 
con fined is produced by some external agent ; 
a limb is com fractal from disease ; it is contiuni 
by a chain : we speak morally of the contracted 
span of a mini's life, and the confined view 
which he Likes of a sulvect. Cont racial and 
confined respect the operations of things ; 
narrow their qualities or accidents : whatever 
is coutrurti d or confined is more or less narrow ; 
but many tilings are narrow which have tievir 
l>een rnntractrd or confined ; what is nanow is 
therefore more positively so than cither con- 
tracted or confined ; a contracted mi ml has but 
few objects on wl ieh it dwells to the exclusion 
of others; a cotfinnl education is confined to 
few points of knowledge or information ; a 
narrow soul is hemmed iu by a single selfish 
passion.” (Cnifib ; ling. Synon.) 

contracted vein, s. 

Hydra nl. : A term denoting the diminution 
whirh takes place iu the cliam* ter of a stream 
of water issuing from a vessel at a short dis- 
tance from the discharging aperture, owing 
to the particles nearest the periphery experi- 
encing greater attrition than the rest, and 
being thus retarded. (Ogilvie.) 

* con-tract'-ed-ly, odv. [Eng. contracted ; 
-ly.) Iu a contracted mamier ; as though 
contracted ; not fully. 

* con tract -ed -ness, s. [Eng. contracted ; 

- ness .] 

I. LU. : The quality or sLate of being con- 
tracted ; contraction. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Meanness, narrowness, selfishness. 

2. Brevity, shortness, conciseness. 


**. . . hrrvity. or conrr<Jrt«U»«M of ipc«ch tn prayer. 

. SvuU, vol. U., Sv?i\ 4. 

t con-tract-i-bil -l-ty, s. [Eng. contracts 
We; -if.tr] The quality of being contractible ; 
possibility or capability of being contracted. 

t con-tract - l-blc, «. [Eng. contract ; -tilde.) 
Capable ot‘ being contracted ; adinittiit^ oi 
contraction. 

•’ Small air bladders, dilntaldc and con tract Pdr. 

. . .'—Arhuthnot : On Aliments. 

t con - tract - 1 - blc - ness, s. [En^ con- 

tructilde ; -nw ] The quality of being con- 
tractible ; oontractibility, contractility. 

con-tract -Ilc, a. [Fr. contractile ; Fp. cou- 
tracM. j Having the power of contracting or 
shortening itself. 

contractile force, s. 

Physics: A force by which n body, from heat 
or other cause, iccedes into smaller dimensions 
from those which it previously occupied. The 
property is taken advantage of when, before 
the tire of a wheel is put on the eireum- 
Icieiice of a wheel, it is made red hot, that, 
when cooled, it may grasp the wheel with 
exceeding force. Iron bars screwed when hot 
into walls which have bulged will in cooling 
foice them back into their place. 

contractile tissue, s. 

Anal. : Any tissue of which the property is, 
in certain circumstances, to contract, muscular 
tissue. [Contractility.] 

■*. . . tliohe depressing amee* which usually put a. 
stop to the action of cunn-nctlle ti**uc.’‘—ro<ut d- Bov>- 
vatm ; Physiol. Anar., \ol. i., ch. IL, p. 06. 

contractile vesicles or vacuoles, 

s. pi. 

Zool. : Certain clear spaces in the Protozoa 
which alternately contract and dilate. They 
aie thus marked off from the permanent and 
food vacuoles. 

con tract-il'-i-ty.s. [Eog. contenrttf(e) ; -ity; 
Fr. contract ilitf.] Capability of cnnliacting. 

"A muscle when stimulated shortens itself, and 
therefore it is said to posse** the juxiperty of con* 
traetUity."— TotDl <*• Bowman : Phyuol. A nut., vol. L, 
ch. i., p. 55. 

Vital contractility : 

Anat. : The jirojierty which a muscle linn 
during life to contract or shorten it sell under 
the operation of the will, or by mechanical, 
electric, or other stimulus. It continues for 
a short tunc after death. It is sometimes 
called irritability, but in this case that word 
is used in a limited seuse. 

con-tract’-ing, pr. par., a & s. [Con- 
tract, r.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Shortening, diminishing; causing con- 
traction. 

2. Entering into a contract ; stipulating, 
agreeing. 

C. As subst an tire : 

]. Tlie act of shortening or diminishing; 
contraction. 

2. The act of incurring or drawing upon 
oneself. 

3. The act of entering into a contract. 

con -trac' -tion, s. [Fr. carifracfirm ; Prov. 
contraccio ; Sp. coulrnccioii ; Port, contraco'o ; 
Jtal. contrasione, all from Lat. coidracfto.J 
[Contract, r.] 

A. Ordhuo'y Language: 

I. Literally: 

1. The act of cnntracting, shortening, or 
nanowing into smaller dimensions. (Used of 
things material or immaterial.) 

2. The state of being so contracted. 

3. That which is contracted ; an abbreviation. 

II. Fig,: A contracting or betrothal, a con- 
tract. 

B. Technically : 

1. Nat. Phil.: The nearer approach to each 
other of the molecules of a l»ody with the utb’i-t 
of diminishing its bulk and increasing its 
density. [Contractile Force.] 

2. Surg. : A permanent alteration in parts 
of the human frame, ns in the limbs, Ac. 
Contraction is often feigned by malingering 
soldiers, sailors, and mendicants, to escape 
work. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hore, camel, her. there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
xr. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syriaui se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = KW. 
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3. (Iran i. : The reduction of two vowula, 
two syllables, or anything similar, to one. 

contraction rule, ». 

Metal. : A rule in excess ‘f standard mea- 
surement used by nTttern-makcra, to allow for 
tin* contraction of the east metal in cooling. 

( A' m ight.) 

’ con-trtlct'-ivc, a. [Eng. contract; -ire.] 
Having the quality or power of contracting. 

" The hoart, ob bhM, from its contractire invo 
On the loft side, ejects tlie lxjuiullng wave." 

Ulackmore • The Creation, \>k. vl. 

• c6n tr£ct ly, r ulv |Eng. contract; -ly.] 

Coutrartcdly ; by contraction. 

oon-tr&ct or, m. [Eat.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, Generally : 

(1) One of the purties to a contract or bar-' 
gain. 

. . chicfe contractors in enery treat le and aioltle 
concluded, . . ."—tirafton. Ed i<*. /I'., an, 9. 

(2) One who contracts, inemrs, or draws 
anything upon himself. 

2. Spec. ; One who enters into a contract 
for the carrying out of any work, or the 
supply of any materials or goods for a stipu- 
lated consideration. 

II. Law: In the same senses as I 

Liy 22 Geo. III. c. 45, § 1, passed in 17S2, 
Government contractors are disqualified from 
sitting in the House, of Commons. 

contradansc, a. [Contka-danck.] 


cdn-tra-dict', t*.l. it i. [Lst. confradicfus, 
pa. pur. of contradico = to spenlc against, ta 
contradict : contra — against, ami dico — to 
speak.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. Lit. : To oppose in words ; to gainsay ; 
to deny the truth of any statement or asser- 
tion ; to assert the opposite to any statement. 

" Deal - Dutr. 1 pntliee, contradict thyself. 

And say It Is not «o." 

Shukcsp. : Macbeth, iL a 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. To o] i pose, to he contrary to. 

“Are worthiest of the mlml's record ; with these 
The future enuuot contradict the piist." 

Word* wurth : Excursion, bk. v. 

2. To oppose, to hinder, to resist. 

“ When was the hour 
I ever contradicted >our dttslre 
Or nuule It not mine too?’* 

Shakes p. : Bmu 17//., iL 4. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. Lit.: To oppose in words, to deny or 
gainsay. 

•*, . . they were llllwl with envy, and spake npabrnt 
those tilings which were spoken by l*aul, contradicting 
and bl.mphcming. "—Act* xili. 45. 

• 2. Fig. : To be opposed or contrary to. 

" Yet mure there be, who doubt Hln way* not just. 

As to ilia own edicts found vontnulictiug." 

Milton : Samsmi Agontstcs. 

Crahb thus di scrim imitca between to con- 
tradict, to deny, ami to opjiosc .* *' Contradict 
and deny arc performed by words only ; oppose 
either by words or actions : we contradict an 
assertion, deny a fact, ojgmse a jurson or his 
opinions ; we may con t rati irt ourselves or 
others ; we ojgmse. others only ; if liars have 
nut excellent memories they are sure to contra- 
dict themselves on a close examinai ion ; those 
who oppose others should be careful not to do 
it from a spirit of op)*>sition Contradirt is 
likewise used ill denying what is laid to one's 
elmrge ; but we may deny without contradict- 
ing , in answer to a question : canfr/wfir/inii 
respects indifferent matters ; denying Is always 
used in mutters of Immediate Interest." 
(Crahb: Eng. Eynon.) 


c«Sn tra-dlct' cd, pa. par. A a. [Contra- 

mot.] ‘ 

con tra dict -or, ’ c<5n-tra~dIct'or, s . 

[ Eng. mn /rod icf ; -rr.] line wdio contradicts, 
i.p poses, orgiiinsaja ; an opposer. 

con-tra-dict-ing, j*r. par., n., it «. [Con- 
tra nicrr.l 

A. k B. Am pr. par. it purtiidp vdj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As svbnt. : The net of gainsaying, deny- 
ing. or opposing; contradiction. 

c6n tra tile tlon.s. [Lat. cojifrudicfio, from 
contrail id ns.] [Contiiaiuit. ] 

I. Lit. : Tlio act of opposing in words ; a 


gainsaying or denial of any statement or 
assertion. 


•• The iiisi k. nt which my patter aim I Ink*, 
Is contradict »rn fur bi* own di-nr utkt*. 


II. Figuratively : 


Vow per . Cuorersntkm. 


* 1. Opposition by words or acts. 

“ . , . consider him tbnt endured such contradiction 
of slnnern (lyuiiint Imnsclf. . . "—//*&. xil. 3. 

2. Inconsistency, Incongruity, or disagree- 
ment with itself. 


" Cnu he make deathless death ? Tlmt were 
Strungc eon/roi/fcfion, . . .** 

Milton i ; /». /,., x. 704. 

' 3. Direct contrariety or opposition, re- 
pugiiancy. 

** Ijiw* hum nil must l>e made without contradiction 
unto H»y | motive law in wriptuif '—Hooker. 

1. One who or that which is inconsistent 
with itself. 


•* Ami yet In l»oth rejoicing : nmu unblest ; 

Of contradiction * Infinite the xtiive." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk 1 1. 

If A contradiction in terms : An expression 
involving an inconsistency, a statement one 
part of which contradicts the other ; as, “an 
honest thief,” “a square circle.'' 


* con-tra-dic -tion-al, a. [Eng coufiu- 
diction; -nf.J Contradicting, opposing, con- 
tradictory. 

". . . the hoUUnouii ami contradict ioriu l band of h 
teuqiornl, earthly, and corja<real spirituality . . 
Milton : Of Kef. in England. 

* con-tra^ic’-tious, a. [Eng. coufradirf; 

-ion s. ]* 

1. Opposed ; inconsistent with, or opposite 
to, anything. 

M . . . contra diet lou 4 to the at tributes of Rod, . . .“ 
— Collier. 

2. Filled with contradictions or inconsist- 
encies. 

"... so party-coloured nud contradictious, . . .**— 
Collier. 

3. Given or inclined to contradiction ; cavil- 
ling. 

’* llondet vraa argument-alive, contradictious, and 
Irascible."— Bishop of Killalu : .Varrativo, p. 54. 

* con tra-dic'-tious-ness, s. [Eng. am- 
tradictidus ; -ness.] 

1. Inconsistency or incongruity ; contrariety 
with itself. 

•‘This upintou waa, for Its al>sunllty sud contrndic- 
HoiunvK*. unworthy of the relhieil spirit of Plata. 
Morris. 

2. A disposition to contradict or oppose ; 
cavilling. 

”... eontradlctionsncss ts repugnant ta conceptlou." 
—Cudworth : Intel. Suit., p. 719. 

* con-tra-dict'-ive, a. [Eng. contradict ; 
-iiv.] Contradictory, opjiosed to or incon- 
sistent with. 


’ oon-tra-dict >iv©-ly, adv. [Eng. contra- 
dict ii'c ; -ly.] In a contrndictive manner ; by 
contraiiietion ; inconsistently. 

* con-tra-dlc’-tor, [Contra dicter.] 

con-tra-dic'-tor-i-ljf, adp. [Eng. contra- 
dictory; -ly.] In n contradictory or incon- 
sistent manner ; inconsistently. 

” con -tra-dlo-tor-I n6ss, «. [Eng. eon fro- 
dictory ; -Hr.ss.] The quality of being contra- 
dictory or ineonsiatent ; contradiction, incon- 
sistency. 

”... confounding hlmvjlf hy the contradictoriness 
of Ida own ideas,”- Whitaker: On tllbbon, eh. lx. 

* con-tra-dic-tor'-i-ous, «. [Eng. confm- 
dirtory ;’ -oils.] Contradictory. 

•'This U therefore a cnntrudicforlous humour In 
you . . ."—State Trials: Lieut. Col. J. l.iUtume, an. 
16411. 

* con tra-dlc tbr'-l-ofifi-l^, adv. [Eng. 
contend ivtoriavs , -ly.] In a contradictory 
manner ; contradictorily. 

cbn tra-dlc'-tor-y, a. A $. [Kng. contra- 
dictor; -i/.] 

A. /In adjective: 

I. Ordiuorj/ language : 

I. Opposed, inconsistent, or contradicting. 

"The Jew* hold that in case I wo rabble* nlioutd 
UpiH'ii to con I rad let one amitbvr. they were yrt U.uud 
b> liellevp the cunt rndUtory aiuertluii* of LkiIIi." — 
South : Sermons 

* 2. Inclined or given to contradiction. 

II. logic : Involving contradiction, applied 
to two projwisitions, differing from each other 


in quantity and quality, both ofwhirh cannot 
ami mie of which must be, true. [*j| 

*; Contra/lictory projmitions : 

Logic : Propositions of which one is nnri'er- 
sal, and the other, which is not so, denies not 
tin 1 whole of the assertion made by the lust, 
but only a portion of it. It is thus briefly 
stated : Some A’s are not IPs. If t lie lirst 
proposition asserts that snow falls in every 
country in winter, a contradictory proposition 
denies only the uniwi.vility of the statement, 
but admits it to be true in a more limited 
degree. In other words, it admits that snow 
bills in winter in many cases, hot denies that 
it does so in all, Contradictory differ Iron) 
Contrary proposiliona. [Contrary proposi- 
tions.] 

B. As subst. : A proposition which Is In the 
fullest degree contradictory to another. 

”. . . to in*ke the tame tiling to bp <J<- 1 <>riii bird ta 
one, mul to be not dcU-nn Ined lo urn-, winch itro con- 
tradictories." — Ilramhall : Answer to I/ohOa. 

con tra dis tine t, n. [Lat. contra, ami 
Eng. distinct (q.v.).J Distinguished by oppo- 
site qualities. 

”... the *evcn»l contradisUnct part* of the body, 
. . ." — . Portraiture (f Old Age, p. 183. 

con -tra dis-tinc - tion, 5 . [Lat. contra, and 
Kng. distinction (q. v.).j The (pnilitv of being 
contradistinct or of opposite qualities 

". . . wo mny come to the dUtinct know lol*;<r of 
wlmt 1 b meftnt by hnart untlou. In contradistinction to 
some otlirr powviw ."— Vlancille : Scepsis. 

con tra dis tinct ive, rr. & s. [I^it. contra, 
and Eiig. distinct ive (i\ v.).] 

A, As adj. : Characterized by contradistinc- 
tion or opposite qualities. 

“The dfvewity between tbo contrailistinctlr'e pro 
nouns Mid the enclitic, . . ."—Burris: Hern ,1.5. 

* B. rissuhif. ; A mark of contradistinction. 

con-tra-dis-tin-guisli, v.t. ( I -at. contra, 
and E’ng. distinguish.} To distinguish by a 
quality not merely differential from, but the 
opposite of that possessed by the other. 

cbn-tra-dis-tin-guislied, pa. par. & a. 

[Contradistinguish, i\] 

con-tra-dis-tiri'-gnisli-mg, pr. par. & a. 

[C’ONTRADISTINGI ISH, V.] 

* con -tra-lac'-tion, s. [Lat. contra = against, 
and /actio = a making, a doing ; /actus = 
made, pa. par. of /acio — to make.] A coun- 
terfeiting. ( lilount .) 

*con tra-fait, con tra fit, v.t. [Coun- 
terfeit, r.] 

1. To counterfeit, to pretend. 

2. To imitate. 

* cdn-tra-flss uro (fiss as fish), n. [I^at. 

roafm = against | ami Kng. fissure, from Lat. 
fissura.] 

yluof. : For def. ace extract. 

” Cont u*lunn. wile'll grvul, il<i utunlly pnnlura * 
flBBUro or emck of tin- m ull, either in the snrnc iart 
whore the blow wns luairtod, niul tbou iL u uillosl 
lltiflure; or m the eontnirv' i«»rt, iu wbkh ciuc it 
obtains the tmuie of contrajiuure." — H'iiemnu. 

con tra-har-mon l-cal, a. [Lat contra, 
and Kng. Aarmoiuoat] Ihe opposite of har- 
monital. 

•j ( 'on tra-ha rmon ieal jrroportion : 

Math. ; Proportion in which the difference 
ludwcen the liist mid sccoml terms is to the 
diJlVivnee between the second mnl third as the 
third is to the lirst Thus a, A, and e are ill 
cotitra-hai tunnical proportion if n — b : b — c 
: : c : a. The three numbers A, 15, and 10 are 
in contra-harmonic proportion, for C*iw 15 ; 15 
rWU : : 10 :5; U., 10 :5 : : 10 : 5. 

* c<5n -tra hont, a. &. [Lat contrahens , pr. 
par. of contralto ~ to contract.] [Contract.] 

I. j-ts odj. : Contracting, covcimnting. 

II. As subst. : fine who contracts or cove- 
nants : a contracting iwuty. 

* con tral-man, #. [Countryman.] 

*con tra-in-di-cant, ». [I^at. con/m, and 

Eng. i ndicant (q \ .). A sym]»tom which for- 
bids to treat a subject or matter as n disease 
in the usual manner. 

"ThruMtfhout it wiui fall of contra i adlcanls." — 
H it rkc. 

* con tra-in di-catc, v.t. [I .at. contra , and 

Kng. indicate (q.v.).] To imllcatc or ]*oint out 


boil, b^; poilt, JoxVl; cat, 9CII, chorus, cliin, bonph; go, gom; thin, ^hls; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -Ing. 
-elan, -tian = slian. -tion. -slon - shun ; -(ion, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bel, deL 
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contraindicated— contrary 


some peculiar method of treatment, contrary 
to what the general tenor of the malady re- 
quires. 

*odn-trardn -dl-cat-ed, pa. )*ir. ora. [Con- 

TRAINDICATE.] 

•con tra In di cat-ihg, pr. par. k a. 
[Contraindicate.] 

* con-tra-in dl ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. contra, 
and Eng, indication (q.v.).] Aq indication 
or symptom which forbids to treat a disease 
in the usnal manner ; a cootraindicant. 

*con trair, *con trare, prep. [Contraue, 
Contrary. J Contrary to, in opposition. 

. . aue lyk quarrell to thamo alt contrair quhat* 
aumevlr man within or without the realme." — Pits- 
cot tie : Cron. . p. $5. 

Incontrare: Against, in opposition to. 

In our contrare: Against or in opposition 
to us. 

"We declared our state to the king our hushautl, 
certifying him how miserably he would be handled, in 
caso uo permitted thir lords to prevalt in our con- 
tra re." — Letters Queen J tary ; Keith's Hist., p. 533L 

In the contrair: To the contrary. 

" He was scbarafullie hanged,— notwithstanding the 
kingia commandoment in the eontrair."— Pitscottie : 
Cron., p. 96. 

*con traire , v f. [Fr. contra rier.] To cross, 
to thwart. 

con tra-jer’-va, s. [Contra very a.] 

con tral -to, o. & s. [Ital.] 

M usic : 

1. The voice of deepest tone in females. It 
is of a quality allied to the tenor voice in men, 
and the usual compass is within two octaves. 
The best notes of the range are between g or 
a flat below the treble stave, and treble 0 or d. 
{Alto, Countertenor.] ( Stainer & Barrett.) 

2. One who sings in a contralto voice. 

3. The part written and arranged for a con- 
tralto voice. 

•con tra mure, s. [Fr. confirm u r.] 

Fort. : An out-wall built about the main- 
wall of a city or fortification. [Counter- 
muhe.] 

* con-tra-n&t -u -ral, a. [Lat. contra, and 
Eng. natural (q.v.).]* Against or opposed to 
nature ; unnatural. 

”... to be determined and tied up, cither by itself, 
or from abroad, is violent and contranaturai."— Bp. 
Rust : Disc, on Truth, 5 6. 

* con-tra-ni ten-£y, s. [Lat. contra = 
against, and nitens, pr. par. of nitor = to 
strive.] A resisting against pressure ; resist- 
ance, reaction. (Bailey.) 

* oon-tra-pose', v.t. [Lat. contra = against, 
and posiftw, pa. par. of pono = to place.] To 
put or place against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to. 

" We may manifestly tee contraposed death and life, 
Justice and in justico, . . .” — Salkeld : Treat, of Para- 
dise US17). p. 235. 

•con tra po-sl-tlon, s. [Lat. contra = 
against, and Eng. position (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A putting or setting against, 
contrary to, or in opposition. 

" Many other things might here be alleged to shew 
bow exact and exquisite an antithesis and contra- 
position there is between the apostles and cardinals." — 
Potter : Interpretation of the Number 606, p. 91. 

2. Logic : Conversion in particular negative 
propositions, effected by separating the word 
not from the copula and attaching it to tbe 
predicate. Thus in the particular negative 
proposition “Some who possess wealth are 
not happy,” not happy, instead of happy, may 
be made the predicate, in which case the pro- 
position will become a particular affirmative 
equivalent to the following, “There are people 
who can be wealthy without being happy.” 

•* But it has been already shown that the conversion 
by * contraposition,' (by 'negation'] will enable us to 
reduce these two moods, ostensively."— ll'Aahdy ; Ele. 
ments of Logic, bk. iL, ch. iii., § 7. 

con -trap-pun' -to, s. [Ital.] Counterpoint. 

©on tra-punt’-al, a. [Eng. counterpoint; 
-ai.] 

Music: Pertaining to counterpoint. 

* con-tra-punt-al-ly, adv. [Eng. contra- 
puntal ;'-ly.] In a contrapuntal manner. 

"Certain parts of the ’ Te Deum ' are treated contra- 
puntatty with success. . . — Itaily Telegraph, Feb. 

27. 1S82. 


con tra-piint -ist, s. [Eng. countetpoint ; 
-ISf.j 

Music: One who is skilled in counterpoint. 

"... s teamed co»i tra puntist, . . ."—Mason : On 
Church Music, p. 2o9. 

con tr'ar-co, $. [Ital.] Fal>e or incorrect 
bowing ou the violin, kc. (Stainer <£ Barn tt.) 

* con tra-reg-u-lar -l-ty, s. [Lat, contra 
=■ again*st, and* Eng. regularity (q.v.).] An 
opposition or contrariety to rule. 

" . . . it is not so properly an irregularity as a con- 
traregnlarity. "—Norris. 

con-tra-rc-mon strant, s. [Lat. contra 
— against, and Eng. remonstrant (q.v.).] 

1. Hen. : One who remonstrates in opposition 
or answer to a remonstrant. 

" As for their plea, that they came to defend tlieir 
opinion no otherwise then the contra-remonstrants 
did for theirs, it was renlyod. first thnt they did the 
synod wrong to make tins distinction of contra-re- 
monstrants and remonstrants ; for in the synod there 
was no contrn-rcnttstisrrant , and no man was call'd 
thither under that name, whereas they in tlieir letters 
came under the name of remonstrants." — Hales : To 
Sir D. Carlton (1618.1 

2. Specially (Plural) : 

Ch. Hist. : A name given in Holland in the 
17th century to the Calvinists who presented 
a petition termed the “ Counter-remonstrance ” 
to the “ Remonstrance ” sent to the States of 
Holland and West Friesland in 1610 by the 
Arminians. The latter were called Remon- 
strants. (Mosheim : Ch. Hist., 17th cent., sec- 
tion ii., pt. ii., ch. iii., § 1.) 

* con trar -l-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of co»- 
trarier = to oppose, to be contrary to.] 

Imw : Opposed, contradictory, inconsistent. 

" The very depositions of witnesses themselves being 
false, various, contrariant, single, inconchident."— 
Aytiffe : Par ergon. 

* con-trar l ant-ly, adv. [Eng. contra- 
riant ; - ly .] In a contradictory manner ; con- 
tra rily. (Coleridge.) 

* con- trar -i e, v.f. [Contrary ] To oppoae, 
to thwart. 

"Our country law contniri'd that desire. 

To which our loves so wholly did incline.*’ 

Harrington : Orlando, bk. xiii., § 9. 

* con trar’- 1 - ende, a. [Contrariant.] 
Contrary, opposing. 

* con-trar -i ent, s. [Fr. confrarionf, pr. 
par. of co»trarier = to oppose.] 

Eng. Hist . : The name given to Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, and the barons who took 
part with him against Edward II., because in 
respect of their great power it was not fit to 
call them rebels or traitors. (Ogilvie.) 

con -tra-riej, s. pi. [Contuarv, s .] 

Logic : Propositions which are contradictory 
to and destroy each other, but of which the 
falsehood of one does not establish the truth 
of the other. 

" If two universale differ In quality, they are cwifra- 
ries ; as. 'every vine is -a tree, uo vine is a tree.'" — 
Watts .* Logick. 

con-tra- ri et-y, «. [Lat. ccmfraricfos, from 
contra’= against.] 

I. Ordinary Lang uage : 

1. The state of being contrary or op- 
posed. 

" There is nothing more common than contrariety of 
opin iotas . . f— Locke. 

2. Repugnance, disagreement, opposition. 

" He which will jierfectly recover a sick, and restore 
a diseased, body uuto health, must uot endeavour so 
much to bring it to a state of simple contrariety, as of 
fit proportion in contrariety uuto those evils which are 
to be cured."— footer. 

3. A repugnant or opposed quality ; an in- 
consistency. 

"All that I hAve I give thee : and then see 
All contrarieties unite iu thee.” 

Covrprr ; Transitions; The Nativity. 

4. A proposition inconsistent with oropposed 
to another. 

” He will be here, and yet be is not here : 

How can these contrarieties agree ? " 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV.. iL 3. 

II. Metophys. : An associative piinciple of 
the mind, where hy the presence of cold, for 
instance, raises the idea of heat, hunger of 
eating, «tc. 

con -tra-ri ly, * con-tra-ri-li, * con- 
tra ri'-Iye, adv. [Eng. contrary; -ly.) 

1 . In a manner contrary or opposed to some- 
thing. 

"... all this cemtrarily to the laws of speciflck 
gravity. . . .** — Ray : On the Creation. 


2. In contrary or different directions; 
variously. 

3. Perversely. (Slang.) 

t con -tra-ri-ness, 8 . [Eng. contrary ; -m-ss.] 

1. The quality or state of being contrary ; 
opposition, contrariety, inconsistency. 

2. Perverseness. (Slang.) 

con-trar' -i-ous, * edn-trar'-i-us, * con- 
tra- ry-ous, a. [O. Fr. contmlius; yp., 
Port., k Hal. conn-arioso.] Opposite ; re- 
pugnant the one to the other. 

” Euer he wns couetous, Proud of berte and contra- 
rius."—Old Eng Mine It., p. 226. 

con trar -l-oiis-ly, * con-tra-ry-ous- 
lye, adv. [Eng. contrarions ; -ty.] In a con- 
trary manner ; oppositely, contra rily. 

"... many things, linvlnc full reference 
To one consent, may work twifror/om?*/." 

Shnktisp. : Henry I - ., L 2. 

" con-trar’-i-ous-ty, * con tra ri-ous- 
tie, s. [Eng. controrious ; -ly.) Contrariety, 
opposition. 

• con trar l- some (E/i?.), ’ con trar' 1- 

sum (Scotch), a. [Eng. kc. contrary, and some 
(q.v.).] Perverse, obstinate. 

Con -tra-Tl-wisc, adv. [Eng. contrary, and 
wise (q.'v.).] > 

1, In a contrary or opposite manner ; on the 
contrary. 

" Not rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: 
but contrariwise blessing . , .” — 1 peter, iii. 9. 

2, Cooversely. 

” Every thing that acts upon the fluids, must, at tho 
samo time, act upon the solids, and contrariwise:'— 
Arbuthnot : Un Aliments. 

con'-tra-ry, ' con-trar y, * con tra-rie, 

• con tra-rye, ‘ con trair, *con-trarc, 

* con treyre, q., adv., &, s. [Fr. con train- ; 
Prov. con trar i ; Sp., Port., k Ital. confrarin, 
all from Lat. contrarius = lying over agaiust ; 
contra — over against.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Lying over against, opposite. 

1. In opposition to. Used— 

(!) Of things material , as also of things imma- 
terial and abstract : 

", . . the wlud was contrary "—Matt. xiv. 24. 

(2) Of persons : 

(a) At the present moment in opposition to. 

"And if ye walk contrary unto me, aud will nut 
hearken unto me; 1 will bring seven times more 
plagues upon you according to your eins/*— Lev. xxvl. 
2L 

(b) Disposed habitually to oppose ; way- 
ward, perverse, fro ward. 

2. Opposite, different, excluding something 
else. 

" Whom v> hen the Lady saw so faire a wight 
All ignorant of her oontr&ry sex." 

Spenser : F. (?., ITT. 1. 47. 

Opposites complete while contraries ex- 
clude one another. Thus sweet and sour are 
opposites, sweet and bitter are contraries. 
(Trench : On the Study of Words.) 

II. Logic : [Contrary propositions]. 

B. As adv. : Contrarily, in opposition. 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ord. Lang. : A thing opposed or opposite 
to another one. 

"No contraries hold more antipathy 
Than 1 and such a knave.' 

Shakesp. : King Lear, iL 1 

1] (1) On the contrary ; On the other hand. 

" He pleaded still not guilty . . . 


proofs, confession*, 
Shakesp. : Henry Till., 11. 1. 

(2) The contrary : The opposite of a motion 
put from the chair, that if any are opposed to 
it they may have an opportunity ot‘ giving 
visible expression to tlieir views. 

(3) To the contrary : To an opposite purpose. 

"They did it. uot for want of instruction to the con - 

t ra ry." — St itli ngjleet. 

II. Logic A: Orel. Lang.: A proposition con- 
trary to some other one. 

"The instances brought hy our author are bnt 
Blender proofs of a right to civil power and dominion 
in the first-born, and do rather shew the contrary."— 
Locke. 

(1) Contrary motion : Melodies or chords 
proceeding in opposite directions. (Stainer db 
Barrett.) 

(2) Contrary p roposi t ion s : 

Logic : Propositions which contradict every 
supposable case of each other. The two pro 


The king'* attorney on the ci 
Urged ou the examination*. 
Of divera witnesses . . 


Ci te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e : ev = a. qu — kw, 
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positions, M every A is B," and “no A ia B," 
arc contrary propositions. If it be asserted 
by one that every star is sinning, and this be 
met by the counter-assertion that no star is 
shining, tlie two statements are contrary pro- 
positions. 

(3) Contrary terms ; 

Ixtgic: Terms more opposed to each other 
than any of the same class, as black and white, 
rich and poor. 

contrary minded, a. Of a different 
mind or opinion. 

•con tra ry, con-tra rlcn, *con tra- 
rye, v.t. [Contrary, a. k s.) To net eon- 
trarily to, to oppose. 

" When I came to court, I wo* udvlewl uot to con- 
trary the king .”— Lit timer. 

con trast’, v.i. A t. [Fr. coatms/er=to strive, 
to contend against ; Low Lat. contrasto - to. 
stand opposed to, to oppose : Lat. contra = 
against, and sfo = to stand. ] 

A. Intrans. : To exist or to be placed in 
opposition to something else so as to show 
more clearly the difference or unlikeness lie- 
tweeii the two tilings ; to exhibit tiie excel- 
lence of one thing comj»ared with another. 

"The loluU which divide the sandstone contrast 
finely with the divisional planes which separate the 
basalt luto pillars."— Lyell. 

• B. Reflex. : To be of stieh a quality, or to 
be so placed, thnt each of two tilings shall 
ahow clearly the difference in quality, extent, 
&c., between it und the other; to put in con- 
trast. 

"The figures . . . must contrast each other by their 
several positions.”— Dryden, 

C. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To put in contrast ; to place so 
that the differences or dissimilitudes of two 
things may be clearly shown. 

"... contrasting the present with the post, . . 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. SI, 1*81. 

2. Fig . : Mentally to compare the different 
qualities or extents of two things. 

0<!>n'~tr&st, ' con tras to, s . (Fr. contrasts ; 

I till. <x>«fn«fo.J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of placing two things in sneh a 
position ns to show clearly and markedly the 
differences or dissimilitudes between them ; 
to exhibit differences of quality or extent by 
Juxtaposition. 

" But stoop, und place the prosjjcct of the soul 
lu sober confrajif with reality," 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

2. The atate of being so opposed or placed, 
physically or mentally, as to exhibit clearly 
and vividly differences of quality or extent ; 
opposition, variety, or contrariety In quality. 

" How the po<ir brute's condition, forced to run 
Its course of suffering iu the public road, 

Sod contrast / all too often smote his heart 
With unavailing pity.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. IL 

*3. Opposition. 

*' He married Matilda . . . but not without contrast 
and trouble.' - Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 2<5. (/fctvtar.) 

• 4. The state of being opposed or in oppo- 
sition, disagreement. 

"There wo* such a contrasto 'twlxt the cardinal*.”— 
ffatccfl Lett , 1. vl. #. 

II. Art: Opposition of varied forms in 
colour or sculpture, which, by their juxta- 
position, bring out more vividly the charac- 
teristic peculiarities or features of each other. 

For tho difference between C 0 M/ra,«f and 
comparison, ace Comparison. 

con trdst'-Sd* pa. par. or a. (Contrast, v.] 

* con tra-stim u lant, t. [Lat. contra, 
anti Kng. stimulant (q*v.),J 

Med. : A medicine or preparation Intended 
to counteract the effects of a stimulant. 

c6n-tr&£t irig, jir. par., a., k t . (Con- 
trast, p.J 

A. A B. pr. par. & jtarlicip •' ; (See 
the verb). 

C. A* subs* * The act of placing In contrast ; 
contrast. 

* c6n tra ta tlon, $. [Sp. cnufrnfacfou ** a 
contract'.] A emit met, an agreement. 

• contratatlon houso, s. A house where 
contracts ami bargains are made for the pro- 
motion of trade. 

"Touching tho Constitution* and Order* of the 
confrafofia/i-Aous* of the Went tmtle* in Peril.”— 
Uowel : Letters , p. 121 


COn -t rate, a. [Lat. contra — against, oppo- 
site.] Having cogs or teeth placed contrary 
to those of common wheels, or projecting 
parallel to the axis. 

contrate-whcel, s. 

I lor. : A crown-wheel or face- wheel in n 
watch. Also known as the fourth wheel. Its 
cogs project perpendicularly to the plone of 
the wheel. It gave a nunio io tlie old vertical 
or verge movement, In clocks and watches, 
where a crown-wheel is placed iu engagement 
with the pinion on the arbor of the escape- 
wheel, In order to bring into horizontal position 
in the clock the arbors of all except the escape- 
wheel. The anchor pallet has put the coiitrate- 
wheel out of use in clock escapements, ond the 
lever nnd other movements have superseded 
the old vertical movement iu watches. 
{Knight.) 

edn tra ten-or, s. [Counter-tenor.] 

" Iu hUfDr. Croft'*) time* there was a very fl tie contra - 
tenor In tfie Royal Chapel. . . ."—MasM: (m Church 
Musick, p, 136. 

cdn-tra-vAl la - tlon, s. (Fmg. contra, and 
vaVution (q.v.) ; Kr. contrerallntion ; Sp. con- 
tmvalaclon; l’ort. contravallatflo ; Ital. coa- 
travallazione. ] 

Fort. : A trench defended by a parapet, con- 
structed by a force besieging a place, and 
designed to protect themselves and intercept 
salliea of the besieged. 

• • the line* of cont rnva Hat ion which Orneral 
CJourko b» rapidly constructing . . ."—Timet, Oct. 27, 
1877. 

con tra va peur , s. [Kr.] 

Loco. Rngin. : A Fretirh Invention, a partial 
anbstitute for brakes. It consists in injecting 
a small stream of water from the boiler into 
the exhaust- pipes or passages before and dur- 
ing the reversal, so as to bring a count er- 
pressure of steam upon, the piston. {Knight.) 

cSn-tra-vene , * con-tro-vene, v. t. k i. 

[Fr. coutrevenir : Lat. contrai>enio = to come 
against: confra = against, and venio = to 
come.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To come lu opposition to or conflict 
with ; to oppose, to obstruct, to hinder. 

"... it is to contra vene. to thwart, and overthrow, 
what In us lies, . . — /loudly ; Letters signed Britan- 

nicut, Ac., Let. SH. 

2. To transgress, to violate, to break ; to 
act in opposition to. 

"... those who have Mild and heard mass, and 
otherwise contravened the acts of jmrlinment mode 
against Idolatrous papistry, . . ."—State Trials ; John 
Ogitvlc, aa. Ml 5. 

* 3. To incur, to become aubjeeted to. 
(Scotch.) 

* B. Intrans. : To act in opposition to or so 
as to violate any law or order. 

"... certification of those that conlrnvenol, , . 
Spotswood ; Church of Scotland, an. 16US, bk. vi. 

con-tra vened’, pa. par. or a. [Contra- 
vene.]" 

con tra ven'-er, s. (Eng. contraven(e) ; -rr.] 
One who contravenes, violates, or transgresses 
a law or order. 

"... the contravener of any act of |iar1himeut . . ." 
—State Trial* ; Sir /{ otter t Spotswood. an 16(5. 

cSn-tra-ven' mg, pr. par., a. r & s . [Con- 
travene.] 

A. \ B. As pr. par. ft jxtrticip. odj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act of violating or trans- 
gressing nny law or order ; contraventiou. 

con tra ven'-tlon, s. [Kr.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The net of opposing, thwarting, or being 
in conflict with ; opposition. 

“. . . they must of necessity 1 k< siH'iit hi confraren- 
tlon* to the laws of tlie hind. S\c{rr. 

2. The net of violating ur transgressing any 
law or order ; violation. 

"... he bod. lu the very presence chandler, |K»l 
tlvely refused to draw warrants In eoMfr<j«**v»Oon of 
Acts of Parliament . . .“— Macaulay : Hist. Kng,. 
cli. xv. 

II. Scots Una: 

1. Hen. : An net done in violation of a legal 
obligation. {Bell: Scotch Lau* Diet.) 

2. Specially : 

(1) An act done by an heir of entail In oppo- 
sition to the deed of entail. {Bell.) 

(2) An action founded on the bleach of law- 
borrows. {Bell.) 


•con tra-ver sion,5. [Lat contra = against, 
opposite ; versio =a turning.) [Version.] Tin* 
act of turning to the opposite side or direction ; 
antistrophe. 

" The Kceoml atauzn waa called the antbtrophe from 
the contraeeraon of the chorua. . Congreve .- On 
/* induric Ode. 

•con tra ver sy, $. [Controversy.] 

con-tra -yer -va, s. [Fr. confraiYnpvi ,■ S?p. 
ctnxtrayerva , controyrrba ; Port, cont rake rva ; 
Low I -it. contraycrvu ; from contra = against, 
and yrmi, yerba , herva, the same as Class 1^-it. 
herba = a herb. Literally a counter-herb, i.e., 
an antidote to poison.] 

Phartn. : The root of Dorstrn in Contrayervoy 
a genus of Moraceje (Mulberries). It Iras a 
atiinulaiit and tonic rhizome. 

contrayerva root, s . The rhizome o 1 
the Contrayerva (q.v.). 

" No I ml Ian l* so navage but that he know* the u*o 
of hi* toluicco oud coni ra- yer va.'— Bit. Hall Works, 
vlli. 167. 

•contrc, ’ con-tree, con troy, [Coun- 
try.] 

"To quat cont re buui that thou wend" — Cursor 
.1 fundi, l,na. 

oon'-tre, ad V. [Fr., from l>at. contra .] 

Her. : An epithet applied, in composition, 
to several bearings on account of their cutting 
the shields in a contrary and opposite maimer : 
thus we have contre-bends, cont re -chevron, con- 
trc-pale , Arc., when there are two ordinaries of 
the same nature opposite to each other, so 
that colour is opposed to metal, and metal to 
colour. 

contre dance, s. [Contra -dance.] 
con’-trc-biissc, s. [Contrabasso.] 

* con-tre-coup, s. [Fr. coafre = against; 
coup = a stroke.] Opposition ; a repulse in 
the pursuit of anything. 

• cdn-trec-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. contrectatio = a 
handling : con = with, together ; frarfo = to 
handle.] The net of touching or handling. 

" The ffreat<?*t dauber of all Is In the contrcctatum 
and touching of their hands .” — Ferrand : Love Melan- 
choly (lC(o), p. 254. 

• con tre-fait ure, s. [o. FY ] [Counter- 
fkit.] The act of counterfeiting ; a sliam, a 
deceit. 

" Al hU cont ref aiture la colour of sltme nnd boat 
Polit. Songs and Pocnu, p. 336. 

* con-tre-fete, con tre-feten, * coun- 
t re -fete, v.t. [Counterkeit.] 

* con trem' ble, v.t. [Pref. con, and Eng. 
tremble (q.v.).] To tremble or shake at the 
same time or together. 

" And from ah grounds the soyle otntrembling 
shook, ..." 

Phacr : Virgin ; uEnrldos, l»k. x.. |>. 227. 

con ire temps (temps as tan), 5 . [Fr.; 
Anything which occurs st an unlucky or uq- 
foriuuate moment ; an embarrassing event. 

* con-tre-valle, v.i. [Countervail.] 

* oon-treve, v. [Contrive.] 

• con-tre-vore, a. [O.Fr. troivure ; Ital. tro- 
nttura.] A contrivance, a plan. 

11 Hrre> now a conlreuare . . ."—ft. dc Hr untie, p :i3t 

• con trlb -n ta ble, a. [Eng. ooufri/>H((e); 
-aWr.] That can be contributed. 

• con trlb'-u-ta ry, a. k s. [Pref. con, and 
Fhig. tributary (q.v.).J [Contributory.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit . ; Paying tribute to the same lord ; a 
joint tributary. 

2. Fip. : Joined in contributing, co-operat- 
ing, conjoint ; contributing to tho same pur- 
pose or end. 

"Yea, the whole matheumtlck* unut be ooarnAi* 
tary."— Otnnvill : Scepsis. 

B. As substantiir : 

1. One who pays tribute to the name lord ; 
a joint tributary or contributor. 

2. A confe»lerate. 

" Paiidriunu and hl» contributories.*— Locrins, L l. 

con t rib -utc, v.t. k i. [Lat. contributus . pa. 
par. of confribiio ; con = cum = with, together, 
and friTmo = to [my.] 

A. Trans. : To give iu common with others : 
to pay a share ; to give or grant to a common 
stock or for a common pur]>oso. 


boil, pout, jdxVI ; cat, 90U. ohorun, chin, bonph; go, ftorn; thin, this: 8tn, as; eaepoot, Xenophon, exist, ph = C, 

-don, -tlan = shan* -tlon, -8ion = shun; (.ion, -slon - zhun, -tlous, -8 to us. clous shus. -ble. tre A:c.-bel, ter. 
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" HI* master contributed a great iuui t*f luouey to 
the Jmuiu church, . . ."—Addtson : on Italy. 

B. Intramitit'e : 

1. Lit. : To give a share to a common stock 
or purpose. 

2. Fig. : To give or use ones power or in- 
fim-uce for any object ; to assist or bear a 
share in tmy design. 

” These men alsu cont ributed t*> obstruct the pro. 
grciu *tt »Ui1hi n."— (ioldimith • Potite Learning, eh, 11. 

«’ For the diflen nee between to contribute 
and to conduce, see Co no ice. 

con trib'-u-ted, pa. par. ora. (Contribute.] 

con trib'-u-ter, *. (Eng. contribute); -er.J 
One who or that winch contributes to auy 
comm on purpose or end 

. . they were all roirfributm to It."— Forbes. 

con trib u ting, pr. par., a. t -fc s . (Con- 
tribute.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As *ubst. : Tbc act of giving to a com- 
mon stoek, or of lending one's influence or 
power to carry out any object 

con tri-bu-tion, s. [Lat. confribu/io, from 
cou /rib ut us ,• Fr. confrifrirfum.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally : 

]. Tlie act of giving to a common stock or 
fora common purpose. 

"It hath ideas ed them of Macedonia, to make a 
certain crtufriftiifion for the poor saints."— Rom. xv. 2G. 

2. That which is contributed by several 
terms to a common stock or for a common 
purpose ; a subscription. 

" A street, built out of the contributions of the 
charitable, . ."—Macaulay - Hitt. Eng., ch. vvi. 

3. An article supplied to a magazine, re- 
view, Ac. 

II. Fig. : The act of lending one's influence 
or aid for the carrying out of any object ; a 
helping or nuling towards any result. 

**. . . Aristotle's actual eovtributiom to the physical 
•cienees . . ll'ArvW/ : rh i lot. nf Discovery. 

B. Technically: 

1. Law : A payment made by one of several 
having a common interest of iiis share of any 
loss incurred, or of any atnouut paid or to be 
paid for the common good. Especially the 
amount assessed on each of several owners of 
a vessel to equalise the loss incurred in sacri- 
fices made for the common safety in sea 
voyages to avoid capture or loss. 

Suit for contribution : A suit brought by 
any one of several parties having a common 
interest, who has contributed his share of a 
loss or a liability, to compel the others to con- 
tribute their respective shares. 

2. Mil. : An imposition or tax levied upon 
a country in the power of an enemy for the 
support of their troops. 

“ The people 'twixt Philippi md this ground 
Do stAiid but lu a forced affection ; 

For they have grudged us contribution." 

Shakes}). : Julias C<B*ar, lv. a 

IT For the difference between contribution 
and tax, see Tax. 

con-tri bu tion-al, a. [Eng. contribution ; 
dil.] Pertaining to or furnishing contribu- 
tions ; contributive. 

t con trib -u-tive, a. [Eng. contribute); 
•ire.] Maxing the power or quality of con- 
tributing to any purpose or result ; contribut- 
ing, assisting, promoting. 

highly contributive to the Mint end.'— Decay 

of Piety 

con trib-u-tor, * con-tryb-ut-our, s . 

[Lat.] 

* 1. One who pays tribute to a Toni in con- 
junction with others ; a joint tributary. 

“ I vndewtamle that ccrtvyn barbarous or estranrera, 
be eontryhutours vuto the SyrvcualoiiX.’’— .VieoM ; 
Thneydiars, fol. 165. 

2. One who contributes a share to any com- 
mon fund ; one who aids or promotes any 
common purpose or end in conjunction with 
others. 

•* 1 promised we would be contributors 
Ami be.u his charge of wooing, whatsoe'er." 

Shu keep. : Tuns, of Shrew, L Z 

3. Anything which tends to produce or 
further any result. 

" A grand contributor to onr dissensions is passion." 
— Dr. If. 1/ ore: Derm/ of Ohrlstian Pw> p. 

4. One who supplies articles or papers to a 
newspaper, review, Ac. 


** Let therefore tlie next friendly contributor, rhv 
soever he be. observe tlie cautions of Swift, and write 
secretly lu hi# owu chain be r. . . ." — Rambler, No. 60. 

con trib -u-tdr-y, * con-trib-ut-or-yc, 

a. iz s. [Eng. nmfribufor; -y.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. P.iyiug tribute to the same lord ; con- 
tributary. 

2. Contributing to any common fund or 
stock. 

3. Contributing to, promoting or tending to 
promote any result in conjunction with others ; 
contributive, promoting, aiding. 

“Like bon An>s of contributory wood. 

Every man's look shew'd. fed with others' spirit. " 

Chapman : Busty D'Amhois. 

B. As snhst. : One who in conjunction with 
ot hers contributes to any design or end ; one 
who gives a share to any common scheme or 
plan. 

"... every one of them to be contributories accord- 
ing to tlie ir good s ami lands, . . — Strype : Memorials ; 
Commission dated May, 1661. 

* con trist’, v.t. (Lat. confristo.] (Sec next 
word.J To sadden, to make sorrowful. 

" To delect and conlrist my self."— Sterne : Tristra m 
Shandy, ft. 196. 

* con-trls’-tate, v.l. & i. [Lat. contristatus, 
pa. piir. of <ymfri.sfo = to make sad : orm=cimi = 
with, together, fully, and tristis = aad, sorrow- 
ful.] 

I. Trans. : To sadden, to make sorrowful or 
melancholy, 

" Let me never more contristate thy Holy Spirit."— 
Spiritual Conquest, 

LL Jufrana. ; To cause sorrow or saduess. 

". . . somewhat they do ctmtristate, but very little." 
—Bacon : Sat. Hist, 

* con-tris-ta'-tion, s . (Lat. contristatio, 

from contristatus.] 

1. Tlie act of makihg sad or sorrowful ; sad- 
dening. 

2. The state or condition of being sad or 
sorrowful ; sadness, melancholy, grief. 

". . . which they may do hy a kind of sadness and 
contribution of the spirits, . . ."—Bacon : Hat. Hist. 

con -trite, ^con tryt, u. & s. [Lat. con- 
tntus — perfectly bruised, pa. par. of contero ; 
con — cum, = with, thoroughly, and tero = to 
rub, to bruise ; FT. contrit ; Ital., »Sp., & 
Port, coafrtto.j 

A. As adjective: 

* L Lit. : Thoroughly bruised or worn. 

2. Fig. : Deeply sorry for sin ; thoroughly 
penitent. [Contrition.] 

", . . him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, . . .** 
—Jsitiuh lxvL 2. 

B. A 6 subset. : Ono who is thoroughly peni- 
tent, feeling a deep sorrow for his siu, and an 
earnest desire to please God, 

" Such contrite* intend and desire absolution, though 
they have it not.'' — Hooker: Eccles. Polity, hk. vi„ 
J 366. ( Latham . ) 

cdn'-trlte-ly» adv. [Eng. conf rite; - ly .] In 
a contrite manner or spirit ; with contrition 
or penitence. 

t con -trite ness, s. [Eng. confrite; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being contrite ; contri- 
tion, penitence. 

con-tri -tion. " con -tri-cion, *con-tri- 
cioun, ’con-try-cyon, *con-trys- 
syoun, 5. [Fr. contrition ; Sp. contricion; 
1 T:il. rontririonc, all from Lat. contritio, from 
contrit us, pa. par. of contero—tQ rub or bruise 
thoroughly.] [Contuite.] 

* 1. Lit. : The act of rubbing or bruising 
thoroughly. 

”... reducible Into powder hy contrition." — 
Broume: Vulgar trrours. 

2. Fig. : Deep and heartfelt sorrow for sin, 
with an earnest desire to please God ; repent- 
ance, peuitence. 

“ Deep and agonizing sobs. 

That hall aic i nosioti, half confrfffo»i. N 

Lon f fellow : The Golden Legend , iL 

con-tri -tion-al, a. [Eng. confririon ; -<i?.] 
Of the nature ‘of, or proceeding from con- 
trition. 

* con trit'-n-rate, v.t . [Pref. con = cam = 
with, anil Eng. triturate (q.v.) ] To reduce 
to small particles by friction, to pulverize. 

t con-triv'-a-ble, a. [Eng. co7ifrir(c) ; -able.] 
Possible to be contrived, designed, planned, 
or invented. 


I con trlv'-an^e, s. [Eng. con frii^e); -once.] 

1. The act of contriving, designing, or plan- 
ning anything for a particular purpose. 

. . oue, whose bold contrivances aud »kilL*‘ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vlL 

2. A dis]iositiou of parts, au arrangement, 
plan, or design. 

" Contrivance intricate express’d with ease. 

Where uu.uslsted sight no beauty sera.* 

Cowprr : Retirement. 

3. A device, plan, or scheme contrived for 
an end ; an apparatus. 

”... and apart fcotn tills, they have a motive to 
labour more assiduously, mid adopt con tri eoncc# for 
making their labour more effectual."—/. S. Mill: 
polit. Econ. (IMS). voL i.. bk- L. clu viii., } S. p. 143. 

4. An artifice, plot, or scheme. 

” There might be a feint, a contrivance In the mat- 
ter. to draw lit in Into some secret ambush.’’ — .1 tterbury. 

•y For the difference between contrivance and 
device, see Device. 

con trive' (1), * con treve, * con troeve, 
* con-trove, v.t. Sc i. [O. Fr. amtrover - 
to find out, t rover = to tind ; Fr. trouper ; 
ItaL frovnre, from Lat. turbo = to move, to 
seek for. ] 

A. Tramsifive ; 

1. To design or plan in the mind; to In- 
vent, to excogitate, to devise. 

" Be tbam that new gyses oontrnres." 

Uampole : Pt u-ke of Conscience, 1,661. 

* 2. To examine thoroughly. 

" Some, more acute, and rnoco Induetrlons still. 

Contrive creation . . ." Cowper : Task, bk. Ul. 

B. Intransitive : 

L To devise means for aa end, to manage ; 
to succeed in a design. 

”... persons who, under pretence of promoting the 
union, might really be contriving only to prolong tbt- 
Lnttrregnuin.''~JAicaM/oy : His'. Eng., ch. xlll. 

* 2. To plot, to scheme, to form designs. 

"... have you with these contrived 
To bait me ? " 

Shakesp. .* MU*. Sight s Dream. HL 2. 

JK Crabb thus discriminates between to cr.n 
trive, to devise, and to invent : “ To contrive aad 
rlevise do not express so mneb as to invent : we 
contrive nnd derise in small matters ; we invent 
in those of greater moment. Contriving and 
devising respect the manner of doing things ; 
inventing comprehends tlie action and tlie 
thing itself ; the former are but the new 
fashioning of things that already exist ; the 
latter is, as it were, the creation of something 
new : to contrive and devise are intentional 
actions, the result of a specific effort ; invent ion 
naturally arises from the exertion of un in- 
herent power ; we require thought and com- 
bination to coufrire or devise; ingenuity is the 
faculty which is exerted in inventing. Con- 
triving requires even less exercise of the 
thoughts than devising : we contrive ou familiar 
nnd common occasions ; we tie vise in seasons 
of difficulty and trial. A contrivance is simple 
and obvious to a j>Iain understanding ; a de- 
vice is complex and far-fetched ; it requires a 
ready conception ami a degree of art." 

* con-triv'e (2), v.t. [Apparently from Lat. 
confriri, prcL of cantero = to pr.ss, to spend.) 
To wear away, to pass, to spend, to employ 
(as time). (N.KD.) 

"Coyllus contrived icontrivit) hl» youtbe In tbe 
service of their war».~-— Trans, of Polydore Vergil 
{Camden Soc.), 1. 8L 

^ In the following it may be contrive (1). 

*’ Please ye we may contrite thU afternoon. 

And quaff carouses to our uiistreas' lieaitb.'* 

shakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, L 2. 

* con- trive -meat, $. (Eng. contrive ; -matt. J 

1. A design, a plan, a plot. 

” The kUnr beiii* uot only active to meet their eou- 
tricements, but had some adv antnye upon them.'’— Sir 
G. Buck: lh.d. King Richard HI., p. 43. 

2. Contrivance, arrangement, disposition. 

”... the admirable contrivrmenf and artiAce of 
this great fab rick of the uuirerso."— Ubmeille : Pre- 
ex Ltc nee of Souls, p. 1T«. 

Con-triV'-cr, s . [Eng. C 0 «frii<c); -t*r.] Ooe 
who contrives, plans, or designs anything ; a 
plauner, a designer. 

” The first artificer of death, the shrewd 
Contriver, wbi* first sweated at tbe forge." 

Cowper : Task, bk. v 

con-trlv'-irig, con-trov ynge, pr. pat., 

A: s . [Contrive.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj . ; (Sue 
the verb). 

C. As jm tisfanf ive : 

1. The act of planning, plotting, or desigh 
ing ; contrivance. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, clu*, rule, full; try, Sjfrian. so, ce = e. = a. qu = kw. 
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”... Ono that slept In the con* ri ring gf lu*t, <uid 
waked to do it . . .’—.'ihaketp. : King four, Hi. 4. 

2. Art, skill. 

“ For of Ilia owne <wdr*uFrt 7 <f 
Be find iua*;ik. and tanght it forth.* 

(Sower : Con. A., bk, vL 

3. A plot, a scheme. 

*‘Of that InUcontroueyng guf the! jnceinent." 

U. d« Strut* nr. |>. 255. 

con trol, *con-troul, * con-trolc, *. [ A 

contraction of contcr-roll, counter-roll, from 
Kr. outrfile ; O. l-’r. contrc-rdlc = n duplicate 
register, n check : emit re = against, and r6lc = 
o roll, from Lat. rotulus ) 

I. Lit.: A duplicate register, account, or 
bonk kept by one officer to act as o check on 
another. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. A elmck, a restraint. 

. for the tno't part without any check e or con 
tr-def—Hakeirill : Aydo-tir, ji . 1 . 

2. Authority, superintendence, or power ' 
over ; command. 

”... the House of Commons should exercise n oon 
trol over nil the depart ment* of tiie ••\ecntlvo admin 
In t ration .■ Hist Fng..ch.\x. 

* 3. One who exercises restraint or author- 
ity ; a ruler. 

'•Then formed to be Inxtrnmonta, oot controls.”— 
Ihtrke : French lie rut., p. :U. 

If (1) Board of Control: A board consisting 
of six members, established tty Mr Pitt, in 
1784, for the control and legislation of India. 

It was abolished in ISAS on the transference 
of Hi” government of India to the Crown. 

11m monopoly of Eastern trade granted to 
the old East India Company was designed 
Him ply for commercial purposes : the Govem- 
mcnt, in granting it a charter, lmd no concep- 
tion that they were calling into existence 
what was ultimately to bccouio one of the 
greatest military empires of the world. Nor 
was the Company itself aware of this : its in- 
tentions were pacific, but having to establish 
depots of goods under the jurisdiction of 
native despots, who were accustomed, under 
Some flimsy pretext, to help themselves to 
whatever in their dominions they coveted— 
subordinate despots following tiie evil ex- 
ample of their superiors —the agents of the 
Company, if they were not to bo plundered 
wholesale, required to take sonic steps for 
their own defence. Beginning in a humble 
wav ami with reluctance to interfere for their 
interest in native polities, they soon found 
themselves in possession, first of detached 
territories, and ultimately of empire. When 
this unexpected state of things happened, it 
was deemed more needful than over lor the 
Homo Government to keep a certain control 
over their proceedings, especially as tho neces- 
sity for sonic of the numerous wars in which 
lt tb>» Company's forces “ were engaged was not 
obvious in England. Hence the establish- 
ment of the Board of Control, which, grad- 
ually increasing its power at the expense of 
the Company, was often the real author of 
mds for which the Company were blamed. 
Thus tho first Afghan war was forced upon 
the Company by the Board of Control with 
the sanction of the Cabinet, the Company pro- 
testing in vain against wlint was done. When 
tin* war was unsuccessful, ami was held in 
other ways to have sullied the fair fame of 
Britain, the Company were then popularly 
held to have originated the hostilities com- 
menced against their will. The mutinies and 
war of 18A7 and 1S58 having destroyed the 
Company's reputation ami annihilated its 
nower, the double government was abolished, 
the functions of the Board of Control wen* 
altered, nml the Secretary of State for India, 
with the whole Cabinet, became the supreme 
government of India. 

* (2) Control Deportment of the British Arm}/ : 
MIL: Formerly a department of the British 

army which is now sub divided into the t'om- 
mlss.ii lat and Trmisjxirt departments. Tho 
nunc* was abolished by order on December, 
11. 1875. 

c6n trol', * con troulc, • oon troll', v t. 

& i. (Cost mm, «.] 

A. ‘fmiunfirv • 

I. Lit. : To check by n duplicate register or 
account. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1. To confute or convict by coimter-stAte- 
ineuts. 

“Tlif Hukn nf Milan 

Amt hi* more braver cIah^IiUt onild r»n« '!■»•/ thee.* 

NVi Ke$/t. : Trtnprtl. I. X 


2. To exercise a check or restraint upon ; 
to restrain, to check. 

" Hash brat i>erliAii»ft moim-nt mlpht control , 

Nut break, the eettleil trni|N.r .if thy * . 111 ." 

Pope: Homers Hi, id, bk. x x i i L , L GET-AA 

3. To exercise control over; to keep under, 
to govern. 

“ Tsoyht to command tho lire, control th« Uiod," 
Poj * . F.n ty o.i A/an, ill. £10. 

4. To hinder. 

" Nothing can affection* course control.” 

S-nkcsp. Ku/jc of Lucrccc, SCW. 

5. To be superior to, to overpower. 

“ Hi* art l» of »ueh |*iM«r. 

It would control my dam • *;«xf. rh-tobo*." 

Shake* ft. • Trmjte.ft, i. 2, 

B. />tfrn«5. : To exercise control or restraint; 
to check, to rule. 

”0 dearest Andrew, uyi the humble droll, 

Hencolortb may I obey, and thou control ” 

Prior Merry Andrew. 

* con-trolc -ment, s. (Contholm knt.) 

con trol -la ble, con trol-a-blc, * eon- 
troul a * blc, a. (Eng. control -, -able ] 
Capable nf l*ung controlled, or kept in re- 
st rain l or check ; subject nr amenable to com- 
mand. 

”, . . controllable by reason."— Sbu/A. 

con trollod , pa. par. or u. (Conthol, r.] 

con-trol’-lcr, * con troul-er, " contcr 
roler, s. [Eng. control; -rr.] [Comptroller] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A comptroller. 

2. One who exercises control, authority, or 
restraint ; a ruler, a governor, a director. 

. . who Will bee .kinge'n felowes. yea find con- 
t routers, sailing they only On rnes : U'orkrt!\t lt.6. 

3. Spec.: An officer or overseer appointed to 
verify tho no counts of other officers, (Whar- 
ton.) 

4. With the matter expressed in which con- 
trol is exercised. 

*• Tho great controller of our fate, 

Deign'd to Is? man, mid liv'd In low estate." 

Hryden. 

* 5. A ©‘usurer or detractor. 

"Saucy controller of our private steps!” 

Shaker/). ; Titut A ml ro mens, 11. 3. 

II. Xaut, : A cast-iron block having depres- 
sions on its tipper an r face adapted to lit the 
links of the cable which passes over tho block 
on its way from the locker to the hawse-hole. 
(Knight.) 

con - trol ler - ship. s. [Eng. controller ; 
-ship.) The office, position, or rank of a con- 
troller. [CoMPTROLLERSniP.] 

con trol -ling, "con troul-ling, pr, par., 
o., k s. (Control, v .] 

A. k B. ^ts pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is *ubst. : The uct or power of exercising 
eoutrol or authority. 

"... the checking nml controlling wf our vfcioui 
inclination*."— TiltoUon, voL L. **r. 28. 

con - trol ment, con troll - ment, 
‘ comp-trol-mcnt, ' con-trolc ment, 
* eon troul-ment, * counterrolmcnt, 

5. [Eng. cimfrol ; -nu'iif.] 

I. Ordinary itangtiage: 

1. (A >n trol, regulation, authority, or miper- 
Intemlence over. 

. . the charge and oomptrvhusnt of all sm.be ua 
wore uext toby* bodye * — Hall : lien. I*//., uu. u. 

* 2. The state of t>eiug under controt or re- 
straint. 

"... you may do It wILhout control ment.” — 
Shakes)). : Much Ado it l#>ut .VotMtiff, l. 3. 

^ 3. Oppnsirion, confutation, 

"Were It rea>«in that we ahonld *uff.<r tbe *ame b> 
pan* ulthimt contrptmenl, . . .“ — //-taker, 

' 4. Resistance, hostility. 

"If -re hare wo war f.n- war and bJo.>d for Mood, 

ty>nt raiment for rout i-o) ment . . 

Shakes /t. : King John, L 1 

* II. Ugal : A check. 

* con-trovc', r t. [Contrive. (1).] 

" c6n -tri-veno, r t. [CoNTn.WF.yK.] 

" con tro vers -al, n. (t'ng. coafroirral/) ,• 
-of.) 

1. Turning dilliTpnt ways. 

*‘Tho t»-nipl«i of Jann*. with III* two coufror--!-* if 
fare*, . . — .Hilton Areo/»a/\tii\%, X>4. (/^sthonc ) 

2. ContniverMal. 

"I umv iH-rlmiw Imw taken win* paiiu In kludyliig 
COnfrorert-it illvUilly *— ./J,,yte . b> mV Hod, p 1.1 


• con tro vers -a-ry, o. [Eng. confrorcr»(e) ; 
-etri/.) ConiimersinL 

“ Tbeae cont rover piry JK>lnt* . . ,”—Op. Ha U : To hu 
/hoc., Ilorli u. 3*0. 

• con -tro -verse, s. & v.t. [Ojntrovfrsv.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A controversy, a dispute. 

" I*-.r he tho ap|<Al i.f Umocrnoe derides, 

And with his* wool tbe ronf rovers, • decide*." 

Stndyy : Paraph, nf Job. p. 15. 

2. A question in dispute or controversy. 

’'.Theconrrore*-** of Hfe and divdb 
I* arMtiwted by Ilia bnalb." 

S*indyt Ps., p. 108. 

B. To dispute, to coutroveit. 

• con -tro versed, «. [Co.sTnov FRSF, r. ] 

c on -tro- vers cr, c5n -tro vers dr, s. 

|Eng. cr>nfroivri!<r>; -cr, -or ] A disputant, a 
mntrovertor ; one who controverts nny state- 
ment. or who engages in controversy. 

con tro ver sial (sial hk shall, a. [Eng 

cunhovrrsy , -at. Pertaining in controversy; 
given or in* liued to controvosv. 

"... whule libnurie* of cor.trorcrdal book*." — 
Macaulay: Hist. Fag., ch. xv. 

con tro ver -sial 1st (sial as sbal), s. 

(Eng. con tro reran d ; -wf.) Une given "or in- 
clined to pon trove ray ; a eoutroverner, a dis- 
putant. 

"... tbe distrewi of those coni rorrr sin lists . . .*— 
HacauLiy : Hist, ling., ch. xi. 

con tro ver -sial ly (sial as shal), adv. 
(Eng. oon fro errata! ; -!?/-] In a controversial 
manner ; by way of controversy. 

• con - tro - ver - si - le3S, o. [Eng. oonfro 
vrrsy ; -less.) Not admitting nf controversy or 
dispute ; undoubted, questionless. 

• con-tro ver'-sion, s. [Formed as if from 
n Lat. cowfrorrrsio, tram coufrar/raor = to dis- 
pute, to engage in con trove ray.] 

1. The act of controverting or disputing 
(Hooker.) 

2. A matter in dispute, n controversy. 

“. . . the decision of the canfrorersion . . .'"—Spots- 
wood : Church of Scotland, bk. ii.. un, 1279. 

con -tro-vers-or, s. [CoNTnovrRsrR.] 

con tro ver sy, *con -tra-ver sy.s. [Fr. 

c>>ntrover$e ; Frov. , fep., Port., A ltd. con- 
troversia, from Lat. conlroversw -- (l)a turn- 
ing against au attack, (2) a civil lawsuit, (3) 
o debate, a dispute, a quairel ; contruverstts = 
dis]iuted ; controrcrsnv =. to tie nt variance: 
coafro (the same ns confro) = against, and 
reran*, pa. par. of rerto = to turn.] 

* 1. Opposition, resolute resistance. 

"Tim torrent roar'd, and we did Mulct It 
With lua ty si ite w*. throw mg 11 aside 
Aod It with hearts of coa- rorerey.” 

S'lakrsj*. : Juhus Cwsar, I. 2. 

t 2. A lawsuit. 

"... when any mao that hail a omfroiMrry canie to 
tbe kh>K fi>r jinlcment, then Abenluut called uuto him. 
. . —3 A'lMn. x » r . 2. 

t 3. (Chiefly Scripture) : A cauec of variaocc, 
a quarrel, a .strife. 

"The Lord bath also a controversy with Judah . . .* 
Howtt xlt. 2. 

4. A debate, a dispute, ns n rule in writing ; 
oue conducted orally bring generally called a 
dispute or nn altercation. 

'*. . . comeorerjiV* engendered controversies . . 
ifniMitbiy • Hist. Fag., cii. xl. 

* controversy-writer, s. A contro- 
versial writer. 

"Their ai-boolmcD, ouni-U. amt C'm/eoeenv.irrfrm 
. . . '—Up. Oarltae: Hem., p. 139. 

con-tro-vcrt, t*.f. [l>at. confm - against, 
rerfo = to turn.] 

1. To disput-*, opjmse In reasoning, to 
nrgne nlxuit ; t<» call in question or ib*uy the 
correctness or justness of nny statement or 
rouidusnni. 

"if xiiv j-cr*ou shall think lit to ontroeert Ihno. he 
may do It wry anfvly tn m Ch w -e : Phil Pott 

*2. To ©mteii'l about, to make a question 
or point of contention. 

". . . Dm nude of iU EO^emment wa* controrerte* I 
between the republican ami * » mimical juirtie*. . . 

— n r\ . I 1^ I /III l ill* -»• •/ A'a/arai Sac.ety. 

■ Grabli thus ilis.-nnilnati s tKjtwe* n (aeon 
tmiYrt nml f j */isi Hfe ; "To oonrivwf has ie- 
g ild to speculative points : t>» dispute I'ejq-ccl** 
mutters of fact : there is more of o]-]H*aitioii hi 
ra >fr *tvr<ft/ , more of doubt in d**/mting : a 
suplii.st OHifraivrfs ; n bceptic disyniU*. the 
plainest and subliiiiest truths of the Gmsjh-1 


l>61l, bdj^; piSilt, cat, coll, chorus, chin, bonch; po, com; t*itn. tht^t; win, as; crpcct, Xenophon, CKlst, -tAg. 

-«lan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -tlous, -exous, -clous = shus, -ble, -dlo, k* - bcl. dol. 
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controverted- conusor 


have been all ccnlravtrttd in their turn by the 
self-sufficient inquirer : theautlienticity of the 
Bible itself has been disputed bj some few in- 
dividnals ; the existence of a God by still 
fewer." (Crai 6 : Eng. Synon.) 

con'-tra-vcrt cd, jxt. jxir. or a. [Contro- 
vert.J 

tcon tro vert er, $. [Eng. controvert; -cr.] 
Oae who controverts or disputes ; a disputant, 
a controversialist. 

t con tro vert 1-hle, n. [Eng. controvert ; 
-able.] That may or can be disputed ; admit- 
ting of question or dispute ; disputable. 

”. . . many contcorertible truths, . . ."—Browne: 
Vulgar Erroun 

con-tro-vcrt-i-bly, ndv. [Eng. controvert- 
ible): -Zy.) In a controvertible or disputable 
manner ; in a manner open to doubt or dis- 
pute. 

COn-tra-vert*-ing, pr. par., a., k t. [Con- 
trovert.) 

A. iV B. As pr. par. <£ parZicfp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. vis snbst. : The act of calling in question 
or disputing ; controversy, dispute. 

* con tro-vert -1st, s [Eng. controvert; 
-ist.] A controversialist ; one given to or 
skilled in controversy. 

**. . . this prince of controvertitti." — Archbishop 
Tillotson. 

* con tro-vert-lst-ic-al, a. [Eng. contro- 
vert ist ; -ical.) Controversial. 

•’In confrorertistical delates there wns no appeal 
from re. teon to the sword." — Gent. Instructed, p. 360. 
(/Juri**.) 

* con tru 9 ! date. v.t. [Lat. contrucidat us, 
pa. par. of contrucido = to cut to pieces.] To 
wound, to murder, to kill. (Mount.) 

* con trude', v.t. [Lut. contnuio.] [Con- 
trusion.J To compress ; to crowd together. 

* con tru‘ sion, x [Lat. con = cum = with, 
together, ami frm/o = to press, to squeeze.] 
A pressing or squeezing together. 

“The pressure or contruti<m of the particles of the 
water against one another. '—Soule : Works, voL liL. 
p. 6i;. 

* con tmith , v.i. [Pref. con = cum =. with, 
togeth*. and Eng. truth (q.v.).] To agree in 
truth: toaccoid. (Special coinage.) 

"all the holy doctrines of Diviue Scripture do . . . 
contruth with each other . Hull : Works, vin. 652. 

* con tu-ber nal, con tu ber ni-al, 

a. [Lut. contube’walis — a cumpanion in the 
field : con = cum = with, together, and tuber - 
«a = a teut.) Lodging or messing together ; 
living in comradeship. 

“They l>eu c ntubernial with the Lord.*— Chaucer . 
Parson's Tale. 

* con tu her ni-al-ll,adv. [Eng. contuber- 
nial ; -?i = Zy.] In manner of comrades or 
companions. (Chaucer: Parson's Tale, ed. 
Morris , p. 332.) 

* con tu-ma, 9 e, v.t. [Fr. confitnuurr.] [Con- 
tumacious.! To declare guilty of contumacy. 

“No bishop was called nor contumneed, except the 
ireteiided bishop of Eoas.”— Spalding, i. SIX 

* con tu ma 90 , s. [Fr. cantumacc.) [Con- 
tumacious.) Contumacy ; also a legal term 
for declaring a person contumacious. 

con-tu-ma clous, a. [Lat. contumax, from 
con =" cum = with, together, and f»meo = to 
swell.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Perverse. obstinate, stub- 
born ; disobedient to authority. 

. the contumacious resistance which they were 
in the habit of offering . . ."—Macaulay : Bis:. Png,, 
ch. xvin. 

II. Law: Disobedient to the orders of a 
court ; in contempt, 

" It he were contumacious, he might be excommuni- 
cated, . . .** — Macaulay : Bis?. Eng., ch. vi 

con-tn-ma clous-ly, adv. [Eng. eontu- 
mttciovs ; dy.) In a contumacious, stubborn, 
perverse, or disobedient manner. 

con tn-ma cious-ness, j. (Eng. contuma- 
cious ; -ness.) The quality or state of heing 
contumacious ; obstinacy, perverseness, stub- 
bornness ; contumacy. 

" The difficulty Mid contumacious ness of care.'— 
IT iscman Surgery. 


*con tu m &9 i t^, s. (Formed by analogy, 
as if from a Lat, coat uniaci tax] Contumacy. 

“Such a fund of contumacity . .* —Carlyle .- 

MisceU., iv. 80. 

con -tu-ma- 9 y, s. [Lat. contu macia, from 
con t umax. 3 [Contumacious.] 

I. Ord. Lang. ; Perverseness, obstinacy, or 
btubboruuess in opposition to lawful authority. 

“Such Act* 

Of eoHfMttwicy will provoke the Highest." 

Milton : p. L., x. 1.026. 

IL Law: Wilful contempt of and disobedi- 
ence tu the orders or summons of a legally 
constituted court. It is punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. 

’*■ . • the party* contumacies Mid dlsobedieuce.*' — 
Ayliffe : Purcrgon. 

IT Crabb thus discriminates between con- 
tumacy and rebellion: “Rest-dance to lawfid 
authority is the common idea included in 
the signification of l>oth these terms, but con- 
tumacy does not express so much as rebellion : 
the contumacious resist only occasionally ; the 
rebel resists systematically : the coiituniacious 
stand only on certain points and oppose the 
individual ; the rebel sets himself up against 
the authority itself ; the contumacious thwart 
and contradict, they never resort to open vio- 
lence ; the rebel acts only by main force ; con- 
tumacy shelters itself under the plea of equity 
and justice : rebellion sets all law and order at 
defiance.*’ (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

*con tu max, n. [Lat.] Contumacious. 

" He hes bene contumax, . . .'—Acts Chas. 1. (ed. 
1814), vj. 1S5. 

Con tu-me -li-ous, a. [Lat. contumeliosus , 
irorn con tu m elia = contumely (q.v.).] 

1. Reproachful, contemptuous, insolent, 
taunting. 

"With seoffs Mid acorn* and contumelious taunts." 

Shakesp. : I Ben. VJ., i. 4. 

2. Making use of contemptuous or abusive 
language or conduct ; rude, insolent, abusive. 

*• There is yet another sort of nmfun»Wio»« persons, 
. . ."—Government of the Tongue. 

3. Disgraceful, shameful, ignominious. 

** A* it is iu the highest degree injurious to them, so 
is it contumelious to him.”— Decay of Piety. 

* A. Dishonouring. 

" Giving our boly virgins to the stain 

Of contumelious, beastly, mad brain'd war." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, v. 1. 

con-tu-me -li-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. contu- 
mclious ; -Zy.J 

I. Reproachfully, contemptuously, taunt- 
ingly, insolently. 

" Past measure contu mellowly, this crew 
Fare through thy house." 

Chapman ; Bomer; Odyssey, bk L 

• 2. In a disgraceful or shameful manner. 

*' Fie. lords that you, being sapreme magistrates. 
Thus contu mel iously should break the t>eace 1“ 

Shakesp. : 1 Benry i. X 

con-tu-me -U-ous-ness, s. [Eng. contu- 
melious; -ness.] 

1. Rudeness, insolence, contempt. 

2. Disgrace, contumely. 

con'-tn-me-ly, s. [Fr. contumelie, from Lat. 
contumelia = an insult, abuse.] 

1. Rudeness, insolence, contemptuousness, 
taunting. 

“ Why should any man be troubled at the conoimc- 
llet of those whose judgment deserve* not to be 
valued 1 "—Archbishop Tillotson. 

2. Disgrace, shame, ignominy. 

**. . . his arms were torn with contumely out of the 
Heralds” Book . . ."—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xlii. 

* con tu mu-late, v.t. fLat. contumuZa/us, 
pn. par. of coafumu/o = to bury : con = cum — 
with, together, and tumulus — a mound, a 
tomb.] To bury together, Dr in the same 
tomb or grave. 

" And then contumulate both man and wife." 

Old Poem in Ashmole s Theat. Chem., p. 178. 

* con-tu-mu-la'-tlon, s. [Lat. contimu- 
UUio, from confimwZo.) The act Df burying 
together, or in the same grave. 

* con-tund , v.t. [iAt. contundo.) [Contu- 
sion.] To beat together, to bruise. 

“His muscles were so extended and contu ruled that 
he was not corpus mobile. "—day ton : Botes on D. 
Quix. Hi. 2. 

* con tune', r. [A variant of continue (q.v.). 
According to Tyrwhitt it was used metri 
gratia .] 

“It is of Love, as of Fortune. 

That cb&ungelh oft and niU confune." Chaucer. 


* con-tuse’, v.t. [Lat confus-iti, pa. ^»ar. of 
con t u ndo. } ( Contusion. ] 

1. To beat together, to bruise, to pound, to 
bray. 

" . . roots, barks, and seeds, contused together, and 
mingled with other earth. . . . — Bacon. 

2. To bruise without breaking. 

" The ligature contuses the lipe in cutting them, . . * 
— Wiser mi n : Surgery. 

con-tu§ed , pa. par. or a. [Contuse.] 

L Ord . Lang. : Bruised, beaten up, pounded, 
or brayed. 

2. Surg. : Applied to a wound in which tha 
flesh is bruised, but the skin not broken. 

o6n-tu§ -ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Contuse.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. jwtrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .As.vu&sf. ; The act of bruising, pounding. 
Dr beating together ; contusion. 

con tu' $ion, s. [Lat. contusio , from contusus, 
pa. i>ar. of contundo = to beat together: con 
= citm= with, together, and (undo = to beat, 
to bruise.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The act or process of beating together, 
bruising, or pounding. 

2. The act or process of reducing to j>o\vder 
by beating. 

"Take a piece of glass, and reduce it to powder, it 
acquiring by contusion a multitude of minute surface*. 
. . ."—Boyle : Experiments and Considerations touch- 
ing Colours. 

3. The state or condition Df being beaten up 
or bruised. 

4. In the same sense as II. 

"The bones. In sharp colds, wax brittle; and all 
contusions, iu hard weather, are more difficult to euro" 

—Bacon. 

II. Surg. : A bruise. 

* con tu sive, a. [Eng. contvs(e); -It*,] 
Bruising. 

“ Shield from contusiee rocks her timber Limb*.’ 
Poetry of .4/i/i-^<»co6fu, p. 150. 

co-nu-lar -l-a, s. [Lat. contiZu5 = a little 
cone, diniin. o'l conus = a cone (q.v.).] 

PnZa'onf. : A genus of shells referred, though 
doubtfully, to the pteropodous family ll>a- 
leidse. Forty species are known, extending 
from the Silurian to the Carlioniferous rocks 
(Tate). Conutaria elongata is frequent in Ire- 
laud, and C. Sowerbyi in Weuloek limestone 
in England. 

co - nun' - drum (pi. conundrums), j. 

[Etym. uncertain. 15k eat suggests that it is a 
corruption of Lat. conatulum = a thing tu be 
attempted or tried. Murray thinks that it 
originated in some (Oxford) University joke.] 
A riddle, the answer to which con tains a pun. 

* I. A term of abuae. (JS’ushe : Saffron 
Walden.) 

2 A whim, a crotchet. (Ben Jonson: Fox, 
v. 2.) 

“ Mean time he smoxks, and laughs at merry tale. 

Or puu ambiguous, or cotiundrum quaint.'’ 
w Philips. 

CO -nus, s. [Lat. = a cone (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : A genus of gasteropodous mol- 
luscs, the typical one of the family Conid® 
(q.v ). The shell is inversely conical, with a 
long narrow aperture, a notched outer lip, and 
a minute lamellar Dperculum. The animal 
has an Dblong truncated foot, a long head 
with two widely-separated tentacles, support- 
ing cyea. The species, which are called cone- 
shells, are found in all tropical seas. 371 
recent species are kuown, and 84 fossil, the 
latter from the chalk onwards. Con vs gloria 
maris has fetched £50. (B'ooi/vvml, ed. Tate.) 

2. Anat. : Any conical structure. Thus a 
part of the right or anterior ventricle is called 
the Conus arteriosus, and a portion of the 
spinal cord On vs mcdullaris. (Qttain.) 

* con -u-^a-ble/o. [A corruption of cognix- 
ahZe(q.v.).] Cognizable; liable or proper to 
be tried or judged. 

“He l* a judge of one of those rourts. where mAtri- 
jnoiiuU c Mixes are conusable."— bishop Barlow : Bo- 
mains, p. 365 

* con -u-sam9e, s [O. Fr. connoissance ; Fr. 
covnaissoncx] Cognizance, knowledge, notice. 

* con’-u-sant, n. [O.Fr. connoissant ; Fr. con- 
iiaissanf.] The same as cognisant (q.v.). 

*con u-sor, s. [Coonizdr.] 


tote, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son; mute, cuh, cure, ynite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. se>, ce — e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•odn vAl, * con vale, *. [Lat. c onvallis = 
a deep valley; cf. convallium, Liltum coniul - 
Hum = the lily of the valley.) A deep valley. 

* conval lily, s , The lily of the valley 
— Convallaria majalis, [Convallakia.J 

*cdn-va-16s50', v.i. (Lat. conmlesco = to 
grow strong : can = cum = with, together ; 
valexco, incept, of r afro = to lie strong ) To 
become convalescent, to recover strength after 
sickness. 

* ci>n-va lCSJCd , a. [Eng convalestie) ; -ed. ) 
Recovering strength after illness ; eon vales- 
cent. 

con va lcs'^cnje, Icon va-les ^en 9y, 

«. [Fr. cont'uUso'nce ; Prov. convalescencin ; 
Sp. conwdeccncia ; Port. convalecenpt,conv<iles- 
cai^a; lUil. eonratocenra, all from Lat. con- 
tttfrjcenfta.) [Convalescent.) 

1. Lit.: The state of recovering from sick- 
ness ; the time duriog which such ait advanco 
towards health is in process of taking place. 

12. Fig. : It has been used of the spirila 
rather than of bodily health. 

*. . . she recover'd her spirits ton reasonable con sa- 
letccncc" — Clarendon : History. vol. ti. , ji. 278. 

odn va les 9ent, a. & j. [Fr. con valescent ; 
Sp. convalccicnte. ; Port, cnnvulcccntc ; Ital. con- 
valescents, all from l.at. convalesccns , pr. par. 
of ctmmlesco = to regain health, to grow strong, 
to get better.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of person*: Gaining health, becoming 
better, gradually advancing towards health 

2. Of things: 

(1) Associated with a state of returning 
health ; possessed by a person in process of 
being restored to health. 

“Sandauce late in c otirnlrsvent charms 

Krrmh m a May-biuw it rt>*e. • " 

(Hover AthenaUl, bk xxy. 

(2) Designed for the benefit of patients re- 
covering from disease. (1).] 

B. As suhst. : A person in process of re- 
covering from sickness. 

*1 (1) ConvuU'Swnt Home or Hospital : A 
home or hospital for the reception of patients 
recovering from disease. 

(2) Convalescent ward: A ward devoted to 
patients recovering from disease. 

Con~va los 9ent ly, adv. [Eng. convaks- 
cent ; dy.) In a convalescent state, with re- 
turning health and vigour. 

con va lcs'^iiig, pr. par. Si a. [Conva- 
lesce.) 

oon-vAl la-mar -dt-in, s. [Mod. Lat.ron- 
ua/l(arirt) (q.v.) ; Lat, urnar(tts) = bitter, and 
Or. p t) ti eij (rAcfine) = resin.] 

Chan, : CnolI^Og. A substance formed by 
the action of acids and alkalies on convalla- 
inaiin. It forms crystalline apanglea, which 
melt into a resinous mass. 

o6n vil la mar m, s. [Mod. Lilt conval- 
funVi(q.v.), and Lat. amart/s =. bitter.) 

Client. : C23II.UO12. A liitter substance con- 
tained along with convallarin in Convallaria 
mojalis. It is obtained by diluting and fil- 
tering the mother liquid from which the con- 
vnllarin has separated, then digesting with 
animal charcoal, precipitating with tannic 
acid, and separating the tannic acid with oxide 
of lead. Convallatnarin is a white bitter 
powder, easily soluble in water and in alcohol, 
nearly insoluble in ether. By beating the 
aqueous solution with dilute sulphuric acid 
the coiivallainarln Is resolved into augar, 
water, and cnuvalhiumrctiu. Nitric acid 
colours coovallamaiin yellow; strong sul- 
phuric acid colours it violet. 

con vAl lai ot in, j. [Mod. Lat. conrof- 
/ur(w). and Gr. pgnwg (rhi'tini) = resin.) 

Chem. : Cull^Gj. A yellowish-wliite crys- 
talline substance, produced along witli sugar, 
by boiling couvallann with dilute sulphuric 
add. 

c6n val-liir; 1-a, s. [Mod. Lat.. from Class. 
l>at. convallis = a deep valley, a valley en- 
closed on all sides, In allusion to the place 
where the typical " Convallaria** grows. } 

Hot any : 

lAly of the Valley : A genus of plants, order 
LiliacCiP, tribe Aspnmg««ie. The only British 


species ts Convallaria mojalis, the sweet- ( 
scented Lily of the Valley. It has two ovate 
lanceolate radical leaves, a semi-eylindrical 
scape with racemes of very pure white fra- 
grant flowers, with the divisions of the 
perianth recurved at the tips. The berries, 
which are globose, are red. It is found in 
woods and coppices, especially In a light soil, 
with some frequency in England, but is rarely 
indigenous at all in Scotland. (Conval.) 
There is a red-flowered ami a double variety 
in gardens. 

cdn-v&l lar in, a. [Mod. Lat. convallaria); 
Eng. sutf. -*«.] 

Chan. : CyjII^Ou. Obtained by collecting 
the plant Convallaria nvtjulis during flowering 
time, and drying ami pulverising it ; it is then 
exhausted with alcohol, sp.gr. 0.84, the tinc- 
ture precipitated by snbacetate of load, the 

- lead remove* 1 from the tiltrate by !I«S gas, 
convallarin separating out on evaporation. 

It crystallises in colourless crystals, which 
arc insoluble in ether, readily soluble in 
alcohol, and which have an ir rituting taste ; 
the solution in water froths when agitated. 

con va nesfe , v.i. [Lat con =. cum = to- 
gether, with, and vanesco = to vanish.) 

Math. : To disappear by running together, 
as the summits of solid angles (said nf the 
edge of a polyhedron). 

con va-nea -91-ble, a. [Eng. convanrsce; 
•ible.) That may, or does eonvanesce. The 
convanescible edge of a polyhedron is the 
edge that disappears when the two summits 
it joins run together. 

* con voane, i [Convene, z\] 

con-vect'-ed, a. [Lat converts.] [Convec- 
tion.] Carried by convection. 

con vec -tlon, $. [Lat. convectio , from eon- 
vectus, pa. pur. of conveho » to carry.) [Con- 
vey.) 

I. Ord. Lung. : The act or process of carry- 
ing or conveying from one place to another. 

II. Nat. Phil. : The mode by which heat is 
propagated through liquids. This is by the 
poition heated becoming lighter than the rest, 
ami ascending to the surface, a colder one de- 
scending to take its place, (ftanot.) 

con vec -tive, a. [Lat. conwcf(i«), and Eng. 
suff. -tve.) Arising from or caused by con- 
vection. 

con vec -tivo-ly, adv. [Eng. convectii^e ; -ly. ) 
By means of convection ; as heat communi- 
cated convectively. 

* con vc on, s. (Convene.) a meeting, a 
convention. 

"To hid him come to our conwsn." 

II' Beattie: Talet, p. 6. 

* con-vele, v.t. (Convey.) 

r con-velne, v.t. (Convene.) 

* con-vcl, v.f. [Lots convello = to pull up, to 
tear.] To confute, to disprove, tosetaside, to 
nullify. (.s'eofeA.) 

* con-vel -lcnt, n. [Lat. convellens, pr. par. 
of convtllo = to pull up by the roots.) Tend- 
ing to tear or pull up. 

"... the ends ot the fragment are fixed, and will 
not yield to the convellent force. Todd dt Bowman ; 
Phyiiol. Anat., vol. L, cli. vlL, ji, 181. 

* con-vcn-a ble, or * con -vo-na ble, n. 

[Vr. convcnobU'). 

I. Lit. : Capable of being convened or 
brought together. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Fitting, suitable, consistent, convenient, 
or proper. 

“. . . eonvenahli- rvuitdlca.”— Timr'i storehouse, p. 18a 

•J Followed by for. 

"It In iu> roriwieiUfi /or UK to ain’iike <d tlm exvrdM 
of diKcl|illiir», tut of tlutKo Hhlcli c«ncvruv tho tarlli r" 

— rtttir'x Storehouse, M. 1 

2. Accordant, ugreea ble, nr coiisisti iit. (Fol- 
lowed by with.) 

"... with IiIk vtord til* work la conetnmhU “ 

S f tenter t ShefJirrxlt Calendar ; Se/tirmber. 

c6n veno , con voane, * con veen, 

' con volno, v.i. k t. [Fr. A- Sp. rmimur; 
ltal. conrynirr, from ljnt. mniruio = to come 
together : eon ~ aim =s with, together, and 
vrnio =. to come.) 


A, /n/runsifiiY ; 
t L Literally: 

1 . To eome together, to meet, to associate, 
to join. 

“ Faint, underneath, the household fowls ronw-ne." 

Thornton: The Seat mt; Summer. 

2. To eome together so as to unite into one. 

**. • - they convene Into a iejLor. "—Boyle. 

3. Fjtec. : To meet together for the trans- 
action of any public business. 

^/^There ore settlrd jh tIihU of tbclr convening, . . ,**— 

’ II. Figuratively : 

1. To agree, to accord, to be consistent. 
{Scotch. ) 

"The hallDes ot tho doctrine conueinU not to the 
comu'iiticle ot the Calulnl&tea.'’ — Hamilton : facile 
(i. m. 

2. To bo suitable or fitting. 

" Barking enn convenne hut to living and sensitlae 
creatures . forbee fubutut, p. 11L 

B. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To call together or summon 
to a meeting, to convoke. 

** You are convened this day, . . 

Longfellow ; Evangeline, 1. 4. 

2. Iyegal : To summon to appear before a 
court. 

’* By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
civil causes, cannot he ronrened before any but an 
ecclesiastical Judge"— Ayliffe. 

con-vcned‘, pa. par. or o. (Convene.) 

* con-vo nee', s. [Eng. conven(r); -re.) One 
who is comcned or summoned to a meeting 
with others. 

con-ven'-er, s. [Eng. wmven(c) ; -er.) 

1. One who meets with others at any place 
for a particular business. 

** I do reverence the emi toners for their places, worth, 
and learning . . .**— Mountngu : App. to Ccctur, p. 70. 

2. One who convenes or calls together a 
meeting. 

3. Scot. : Tlie chairman or president of a 
body or committee. 

con - ve -ni-en9e, con ve'-ni-en ^y, s. 

[Lat. convenientia, from convenient.) [Con- 
venient.) 

1. The state or quality of being convenient. 

(1) Fitness, propriety, appropriateness. 

** Convenience Is, when a thing or action is so fitted 
to the circumstances, and the circumstances to it, that 
thereby it becomes a thins eouvoulent.”— Perkins. 

(2) Commodiousuess, ease, freedom from 
difficulties. 

"... It eats up ail 

That gives society Its beauty, strength, 
C’oneettimew, and security, and u*e. 

Cowjjer : 2 he Tusk, bk. IL 

(3) Comfort, ease. 

" Tlius first necessity invented stools. 
Convenience next suggested eM>ow chain. “ 

t o 1 trper : The Task, bk. L 

(4) Accommodation. 

"... tie built a stately covered crosse in the marked 

place, lor the glory ol God. and eonreniency ot the pool 
people, . . ."—Fuller : Worthies; London. 

2. Fitness ol time nr place. 

"... w ith all brief ntid |>1aiu coneenicncy 
Let uie have judgement " 

Shaketp. : .Merchant of Venice. It, L 

t 3. A suitable or convenient time. 

4. Anything which is a cause nr source of 
comfort, hetp, or accommodation ; a tool, a 
utensil, a vehicle, Ac. 

"A pocket protective, and se\end other little 
convenience*."— Swt/t Outtivers Travels. 

con vc nl ent, a. [Lat. ronmiiens, pr. par. 
of ccuiiYiuo *= to come together.) (Convene.) 
• I. Fitting, beenmiug. 

". . . foolish talking, nor jesting, which are Dot 
eonrentenr . . ."—Ephet. v. 4. 

2. .Suitable, appropriate. 

"The least and most trivial episodes, or under 
actions, are either neceKsary or ooneenienr . . 
Orydcn : /trtiicntion to the .Eneid. 

(1) Followed by for before tho iieraon or 
thing suited. 

". . . feed me with food ooneen fewf /or me."— Prow. 
xxx. 8. 

"(2) Followed by fo. 

“There are some arts that are peculiarly ronrrnisnf 
to Mime j articular nations.’'— A rcAWiAop Tdtots>n. 

3. Commodious ; aflordiiq; convcmenca or 
accommodation. 

1. Useful, advantageous, handy: frequently 
list’d in the sense of easily or readily assumed 
or laid aside at will. 

“ But change of opinion is a resource too convenient 
In Omrts . . — .Moore: Latin Kookh ; Tho Light eff 

the Harem. 


boil, ; pout, Jd^l; cat, 90II, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gom; thin, |his; sin, ; oxpoot, Xenophon, 0^.1 at. ph-f. 
-clan, tlan = Shan, -tlon, -slon = iihiin ; -tlon, -^lon^zhiln; -tlous, slous, -clous -fth us. ble, -<llo, Ac. =b?l, dcL 
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conveniently— conventional 


5. Opportune. 

"Wlicii 1 have a connrni«n( ic**on 1 will call thee 
onto me.'- .4af< xxlv. 23. 

6. At hand, close by. (Colloquial.) 

“ Heretic* used to l>e brought thither convenient for 
burning."— Thucheray. in Ogilvie. 

■ (l) Crabb thus disemninutes between con- 
veuirnt and suitable : ,m Convenient regards the 
circumstances of the individual ; suitable re- 
spects the established opinions of mankind, 
and is closely connected with moral propriety : 
nothing is convenient which does not favour 
om 's purpose : nothing is suitable which dues 
lint suit the person, place, and thing : who- 
ever has anything to ask of another must take 
a cm renieut opportunity in order to ensure 
surer** ; liis address on such an oprasion 
would be veiv unsuitable, if he affected to 
claim as a right what he ought to solicit as a 
favour/* (Crahb : Eng. Synon.) 

(>) For the dillerence between convenient 
and coin mod ions, see Commodious. 

con ve -m-ent-ltf, adr. [Eng. convenient ; 

•hi A 

1. Fitly, suitably, appropriately. 

2. With proper arrangement or nd.iptution. 

3. Commodionsly, with ease, without trou- 
ble or discomfort. 


The obsolete form Covent still lingers in 
the name Cuvent Garden. (See etyni.) 

For the difference between convent and 
c/ofslcr, see Cloister. 

m ,\ Obvious compounds : Convent bell (Scott: 
Lord of the /ties, iv. *21), convent bread (I Fords- 
v'orth : While Doc, i. ). convent-cell ( Scott : Lord 
of the Isles, vi. 6), convent-gloom, (Ibid., v. 9;, 
convent-wall (Longfellow : Dante). 

* convent-loaf, s. Fine man diet-bread. 

[Manor et.) 


eon- vent , vt. k i. [Frnm Uat. conventual, 
supine of courenio = to mine together : Con — 
together, and reuio =s to come.] 


A. Transitive: 

1 1. To cull together. 

2. To summon before a judge. 

'* To-morrow morn tug to the council-board 
He be coiimiitut" 

Sh aketp. : Henry VIII., v. L 

* E. Intransitive : 


1. To meet, to assemble. 

2. To concur. 

•' All nnr surgeon* 

Convent in tlicir behoof." 
lie turn <C FUlch. ; Tiro Koblc Kinsmen. 

3. To serve fora purpose, to be convenient. 


con-ven'-ted, pa. par. a. [Convent, v.] 


* con ve-m-ent-ness, * con-ve-nl ent- 
ncsse, s.e fEug. convenient; -nrw.) The 
quality of being convenient ; convenience, lit- 
ness. 

Con vcn-Ipg, pr. par., a., & s. [Convene.] 

A. it B. As pr. jmr. £ particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. -ds substantive : 

1. The act of coming together to a meeting. 

2. The act of summoning or calling together. 

" Nn nixn was better pleoaed with the eon vening of 
tilts parliament than myself ." — King Charier. 

con -vent, * co-vent, s. k a. [Mod. Fr. 

convent; O. Fr. couent ; Prov. convent, conren, 
coven — accord, convention : covenJ, coven = a 
convent, an assembly; Sp. f Port., & I tab cou- 
reii/o, all from Lnt. eonrenfws = a coming to- 
gether ; an assembly of Roman citizens in the 
provinces, where the governor administered 
justice and transacted other business.} 

A. substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Gen. : A coming together, a meeting. 

*• A usual ceremony At their convent* or meetings. " — 
Ben Joruon. 

2. In the same sense as 11. 1. 

3. In the same seuse as II. 2. 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecclesiology : 

(1) The fraternity or sisterhood of an abbey 
or priory ; a community of religions persons, 
wln-ther monks or nuns. At first those who 
withdrew to the desert lived solitarily [Ere- 
mites] ; the gathering together into a commu- 
nity of all those solitaries who could be 
brought to tolerate the restraint of a society 
regulated by rule waa a later movement 
[Cienouite.] 

" bodged in the abbey ; where the reverend abbot. 
With ail bi* convent, houourably received him " 
Shake sp. : Henry IV//. , iv. 2. 

(2} The house in which the community 
described under (1) dwells ; a monastery or 
a nuaaery. 

”... yon moun tain* hide 
The little conrenf of Saint Bride." 

Srott : The L»rit of the hies, Iv. IS. 

2. Hitt. : It is said that the first convent in 
England was erected by Eadbald at Folkestone 
In 030, and the firstin Scotland at Coldinghnm 
in 070. They were numerous during the 
Middle Ages. Henry VIII. suppressed them, 
confiscating Hieir revenues. 13y the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Art of 1S29 their cre.c- 
1 1 • lit in the United Kingdom was prohibited, 
but the Act was from the first so much of a 
dead letter that they were established in 
various places with no protest from the com- 
munity in general. For a loag time convents 
In Britain were founded by the Church of 
Rome only, but in 1S75 one was opened at 
Bournemouth under the auspices of the 
Ritualist party in the hntabhshmeut. They 
exist 8 UII 1 UU hat widely in the I'm led Mates am) 
have, mi in ire tb.tn one ocean inn, been attacked 
by nubs, but are ordinarily undi.-tui bed. 

B. At adj. : Pertaining to a convent, spe- 
cially in the sense of A. 11. I (2). 


* con-vent '-ic-al, n. [Eng. convent; - icul .] 
Pertaining to or derived from a convent or 
monastery. 

” The gardener . . . had mortgaged a mouth of hi* 
conrenTc-rif wage*.* — Sterne : Trixt. Shandy, v. 115. 

con-ven -ti-ele, ska. [Fr. canventicnle ; 
Sp. & Port, conventiculo ; Hal. conveufico/o, 
all from Lat. convcnticulum = a small assem- 
blage, from con vendue.) [Convent, s. ) 

A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

f 1. Gen.: A small gathering, an assembly 
(with or without contempt). 

" They are commanded to abstain from *1) conven- 
ticles of men whatever." — Ayliffe. 

2. Spec.: A small gathering for religious 
worship. The word was applied to the schools 
of VYyeliffe. Afterwards it was used of Dis- 
senters from the Establishment in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, but it did not come into 
great prominence till the passing of the Uni- 
formity Act in 1062. Then Conventicles 
was employed as a term of contempt for the 
gatherings of Nonconformists in England and 
nf Covenanters in Scotland, who remained 
io separation from the established Churches 
of their respective countries. [Conventicle 
A rr.) 

"... to leave unrepealed the Act which made it 
death to attend a Presbyterian conventicle."— Macau- 
lay : Ilisl. Eng., cli. vL 
Comienticle Acts: 

Law £ Hist. : Various Acts designed to 
punish those who conducted or frequented 
conventicles. By 35 Eliz. , c. 1, passed in 
1593, any persons attending such places were 
to be imprisoned till they conformed. If they 
did uot conform within three months they 
were to abjure the realm, and if they would 
uot do this, or if after abjuration they re- 
turned to the country again, they were to be 
hanged. By the Conventicle Act, 16 Chas. II., 
e. 4, passed in 1664, it was enacted that when- 
ever five persons more than the inmates of the 
house where a conventicle was held attended 
it, every one of them was liable to a penalty 
of £5 or three months' imprisonment for the 
first offence, twice as much for the second, and 
a tine of iT 00 or transportation for seven years 
for the third. The penalties were modified hy 
the 22 Chas. 11., c 1, passed in 1670, and the 
Art itself repealed by the Toleration Act, 1 
tY ill. k Mary, c. IS. § 1, passed May 24, 16S9. 
Similar enactments were in force in Scotland 
at the same period. (2'ouuwend, £c.) 

* con-ven'-ti-ele, v.i. [From conventicle, e. 
(q.v.).] To partake of the nature of a con- 
venticle ; to be connected with a conventicle. 

con-ven -ti-clcr, s. [Eng. con rentier) ; -er.] 
A supporter or Irequenter of conventicles. 

* con-ven’-ti-cling, a. [Eng. conventicle); 
-iny. 1 Belonging to or partaking of the nature 
of a conventicle. 

. private, blind, conventicling school* . . 

South : . emu ins, e. 45. 

con- vent -ihg, pr. par. , a., & s. [Convent, v .] 

A. A B. j4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As subst. : The act of meeting or of sum- 
moning together to a meeting. 

"... the conuenting together of till* councell . . .* 
—State Trial* : The Conclusion qf John UVUtf* 

con-ven-tion, s. k a. [Fr conrenttoa ; Pro\ 

& Sp. conrencioit ; Port, convengao ; ltal. ron- 
vcMJiOTif, all from Lat. contvnfio (gen it. con- 
ventionis) = (l) an assembly, a meeting, (2) an 
agreement, n compact, from convcntus, pa, par. 
of convcnio.) [Convene.) 

A* .ds substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of coming together nr assem- 
bling ; the state of being assembled. 

2. Those who there meet. 

” A mnrention of socialist- which proclaims all pro- 
perty to beubbery J/.ic nihtg • Hut. Fug., cli. xli, 

3. The act of coming together under the 
operation of uatural law ; ihe state of being 
brought together. 

” The conventions, nr astoHivtion*. t>f several par- 
ticles of matter iuto bodns of my certain dcnomni*. 
tiaii. '—Hoyle. 

4. A formal engagement between two or 
more powers, parties, nr individuals. 

5. General agreement; tacit consent. 

”A useful eonerirfon . . . restricted the ose of 
these phonograms."— /. Tnulorr Alphabet, I. AS. 

6. A rule or collection of rules based r»n 
common ennsent. 

II. Technically : 

1. History and Tjxw : The assemblage of Con- 
vention* has beeo very Cumnion in the history 
of the l nited States, alike on great nod on 
small occasions. They were frequently called 
during t lie disturbances in public leeliug which 
preceded tho Revolutionary War. Of later coo- 
vent ions the most important was that which 
formed tho Constitution of tho United States. 
Following its example, tho Constitutioosof the 
several states have been similarly formed in 
conventions, nod they have been called on 
various other occasions, as in the Southern 
States in the period preceding the Civil War. 

In Great Britain there havobcea Parliamen- 
tary Conventions during times of national 
crisis or revolution, assembled without waiting 
for the royal writ or sanction. Such a conven- 
tion h:is assumed powers beyond those of an 
ordinary Parliament, throwing aside precedent, 
and reconstructing or modifying the political 
machinery. Such a convention was that called 
by General Monk, which restored Charles 11. 
to the throne; also that which bestowed the 
throue of England on William of Orange. 

2. French Hist. : The term applied te what 
was more fully named The National Conven- 
tion, which succeeded the National Legislative 
Assembly on September 21, 1792, nnd was dis- 
solved October 26, 1795. It commenced by 
abolishing royalty and proclaiming a republic, 
it altered the calendar, was sanguinary in its 
measures, and was at feud with Europe. 

3. Diplomacy, Hist., £c. : An agreement 
previous to the conclusion of a treaty. Time 
there have been conventions with America, 
France, Ac., about the extradition of fugitives 
from justice. 

4. Mil. : A treaty or engagement entered 
into by the commanders of two armies op- 
posed to each other in a campaign, as to the 
terms on which a truce or temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities maybe made between them. 

B. ds adj. : Partaking of the nature of such 
a convention as that described under A. II. 1. 


convention - parliament, conven 
tion parliament, s. A parliament which 
is transformed into a convention, or vice versd. 

11 . . ttie eonrention-pnrliument which restored 

King Charles the Second. . Blacksttmc: Comment., 
b\t. cli. li 


con-ven'-tion -al, a. [Eng. convcnfion ; -af.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Agreed on by compact, or under certain 
conditions ami stipulations. 

2. Arising from or founded on custom or 
use, ami sanctioned by general agreement or 
concurrence. 

•• Poetry nnd elMUtloo of every aort make one ot 
sign*. Imt tla.se signs are arbitrary aad conrenCumai 
Sir J. Itevnolds. Dus. 10. 


II. Technically: 

1. Fine Arts : Depending on, or following 
tradition and accepted models, irrespective of 
the true principles of art 

” It [Christian panitinx] was rigidly traditional, cw 
vmtioivsl, hierarchical. — Jhlmun: Lat. Chrat., bk. 


Cate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her. there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine, go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, worlt, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, eur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


conventionalism-conversation 
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* 2. Old Law : Depending on or arising from 
the mutual agreement of the several putties 
” Convent tnwtl nervU-r* reserved by tenure ujxni 
print*, rnmlf out of the crown or knight*' ■ervlve.''— 
Hate : f'onnnon Law 

•, (I) Conventional estates: Those freeholds, 
not of inherltinee, or ostites for lift?, wliich are 
created by the express acts of 1 lie part ip*, in 
contradistinction to those wliieh an* legal, 
ami arise from the operation and construction 
of law. (Dlachstone £ Wharton.) 

(2) Convnitiowd abtiffut ions : Obligat inns aris- 
ing from the special agreement of the parties, 
in contradistinction to natural or legal obli- 
gations. 

con-vcn-tlon-ali^m, s. [Eng. convention- 
a l ; -few.] 

1. Any conventional character, system, form, 
or ceremony : anything depending upon con- 
ventional rules aiul precedents. 

**, . . «tn?ngtlieiilni{coM 0 i , wfr'>Mc»?f.tm into Irresistible 
law.* — .Vihnttn : Latin Christianity, lik. xiv..ch. x. 

2. An adherence to conventional rules and 
precedents ; conventionality. 

", . . tbe know led tli i m ncqulrod led to a nobl**r 
conveutiunalUm of treatment . . .“—Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. Jj. 198:. 

4 con von tion al ist, a. [Eng. con vention- 
a l; *uL] 

1. One bound by or adhering to a conven- 
tion or treaty. 

2. One given to conventionality. 

con-ven tion-3l'-i-tir, s. [Eng. convention- 
al; • ity .) A conventional system, habit, form, 
or rule ; milierence to conventional rules or 
precedents ; conventionalism. 

**. , . breaks up a whole legion of cono»T>//o»uifit<e<.“ 
— Lamb ; tetter to Coleridyn. 

t con-ven-tlon-al-Izc, v.f. [Eng. conven- 
tional; -izt . J 

!. Ord, Lang. : To make conventional ; to 
bring under tha influence of conventional 
roles. 

2. Fine Art*: To represent In accordance 
with conventional rules. 

•‘Both [leaves and figures] jitu conventionalized oD 
the sum® principle.*— tlusKln. 

Con ven'-tIon-ai-i^,«dp. [Eng. convention- 
al; dy. J 

1. <;n/. Lang.: In n conventional manner; 
by tacit ayiepnieiit; in accordance with the 
rules or ways of society. 

” I should Juive replied to thlsqucstlonbyaoinething 
eounratiunully vngue Olid C. Bronte : June 

Eyre, cb. xiv. 

2. Fine Arts ; In accordance with conven- 
tional rules or precedents ; according to tra- 
dition or accepted models. 

con-ven' tion a ry, a. [Eng. convention ; 
-ciry.] Acting under or bouml by a convention 
or express agreement or contract. 

"Tin? ordinary ooviuiuut* of most convent ioitary 
tcn.int* nre. to )<»iy due capon and due harvest jour- 
ney *."—Careio : Surrey. 

•con von tlon cr, «. [Eng. coarrarioH ,* 
•er.J One who belongs to or joins in a con- 
vention. 

* con ven' tlon ist, *. [Eng. con vent ton ; 
-1st.] One who enters iuto a conveution, 
covenant, or contract. 

*o6n vent-ment, s . [Eng. amr/af ; -menf.) 
A coo vent ion, bargain, or contract. 

*• . . . prejudicial or burlful to our ancient amities 
and convcntinents already concluded, . . Sir T. 
Wyatt. Aj*l». So. 9. By the Eiwj. 

con-vcn -tu-ai, *con von tu alio, a. Aj. 

I Hr. con cent ucl. \ 

A. ds tulj. : Pertainiug to a convent or 
monastery ; monastic. 

**Tho oldest of whom bail never seen a conisuluuf 
garb."— Mara al a y Mist Buy., cb. vL 
* ti. AssubA.: A member of a convent or 
monastery ; a monk, a nun ; one of the Con- 
ventual Incline n, M (1). 

"And mmiic qur*tlo hath «rh*> In the order of Saint 
Friinclir, hi'lwemn tlio olwmia mites nud y* coh»««i- 
(u illr$. “—Sir T. J t»re ? Il ortcr. p. #;&. 

\ (1) f’diitvKfiin/ brethren: 

Ch. Hist.: A large section of the Franciscan 
Order, consisting of all laxrr incmheis wlio 
consented, upon the permission of the pan- 
tin'*, somewhat to modify the severe discipline 
o! the founder. The other sections were called 
the Brethren of the Observation, or the 
HcgulurObservontines. They were much more 
ntrict. in 13ns they were jiermltted by the 


general of their order to separate from the 
Conventual Biethrcn and form a distinct 
organisation. .* C'/i. if<af.,ceut. xiv., 

pt. ii., eh. ii., § 34.) 

(2) Conventual church: A church attached 
to or belonging to a convent or monastery. 

•• Of vast cathedral or conventual church. 

Their vigil* kcjit.* 

Words worth Excursion, bk. vl 1 1. 

Conventual mass: The mass said daily for 
the community of a religious house, all t he 
members of which aro bound to be present at 
the celebration. 

con ver£e\ t\f. A L [Fr. A Rp. converger; 
port, cunvcrgtr, from Low I .at. amrergo: Class. 
Lat. con = together, and tvrgo = 1. (f.) to 
cause to turn, to incline ; 2. (i.) to incline or 
be inclined.] 

t A. Trans. : To cause to appear from 
'different directions, and, if continued sulli- 
ciciitly far, to meet. 

•' Blueing a cvti vine nitvered mirror twhlnd the elec- 
tric* light I converge its rj<ys to a fucnMnl iliurliug 
brilliancy.'* — Tyndall: /Voj/. of Science 13rd. e»l.). lx. IU':. 
B. /nfronsifirc : 

1. 0/ things material: To a]»]>roach, and, if 
continued sufficiently far, to meet. 

*• Ennweephig first 

Ttu* hover i»kk-s, thrv nil ut uuce converge 
High to the crown uf 

Thomson: Autumn. 

2. Of things immaterial : To approach. 

** . . . snlmuiUHitly, a* migflosted by Vogt, tbey con- 
verged lu eliHiactev. — liar win : Tlte Descent of Man 
(loll), pt. t., cb. Vll., voL i.. p. SJO. 

con-ver -gen 50 , t con-vcr'-gen ^y, s. 
[Fr. convergence; Sp. A Port, converge ncia ; 
Hal. convergenza, all fixuu Low l^at. conrer- 
geutin.J [Convergent.) The quality of con- 
verging or tending to nici-t in a point. 

"... the conrergency or do ergemy of tlie rays . . 

— Berkeley : Svvt Theory of I'Uiuti, J 35. 

con-ver -gent,«. [Fr. crmrer^nf * Sp„ Port., 
A 1U1. coavergcnte, all from Iaiw Lat. coitorr- 
gens (geuit. convcrgenlis ), pr. par. of conrcr</o.] 
[Converge.) 

I. Ord Lang. : Tending towards a point ; 

* tending to approach each other. (Used of 

tilings material or immaterial.) 

. . directing its i-uUMrr^i-nf curve* to heaveu/'— 
Dallam Lit. of Europe, pL L. ch. ill., J 6v. 

II. Technically: 

1. Alg. if Arith. : A term applied to certain 
aeries or numbers. A convergent series of 
terms or of numbers Is one which, continued 
ever so fur, will not amount to a certain given 
number. If 3 be Die given number, then such 
a series ns S+t+J + .iV“K , r is convergent, for 
all the fractions together will never amount to 

3. It is opposed to a divergent series of terms 
or numbers, wliieh being infinitely continued 
will sooner or later amount to the given 
number. [Divergent.] 

2. Oytics, <{'e. : A term used specially (1) of 
rays of light which, living continued, will 
meet in a locus; (2) of a lens which will 
make the rays thus meet in u focus. 

con- ver-gen' ti, in. comjms. [From Low Lat. 
cvnvergeHs (yemt. convergent is) = converging.) 

Lot. : A term used only in the subjoined 
compound. 

convergent! -nervose, a. [Mod. Lat. 
COurc rye ut i ■ it crews n s. \ 

Dot.: A term applied by Link to such en- 
dogenous leaves as have the primary nerves 
or veins more or less convergent. 

con ver'-gi-nerved, a. [Mod. Lat. conrer- 
yuierns.] 

Dot. : A term used when the ribs of a leaf 
describe a curve and meet at a point. It is 
called also curve-ribbed. 

con-vcr'-glng, pr. jxtr. A «. [Converge, v.\ 

1. Ortl Long.: (Set* the verb). 

2. Dot.: t'mmivent, having a gradually in- 
ward direction, as in niuny petals. 

con vers- n -ble, *con vcrs-I blc, a. 

[Eng. con ner-sfr ) ; •able.) Fit or qualified fur 
conversation ; free in talk ; agreeable, commu- 
nicative. sociable. 

" While young, huiimnr. conversable, nmt kind," 
t'ou'i+r ; To Warren Mast mgs 

* con vers a-blo-ncss, *. [Eng. cmtivrs- 
able : -iiMic.] * The cpiality of living eonvers- 
nble ; agiecnblenesa in conversation, so- 
ciability. 


“Because of llielr tcurnli)?, frrrdom. nml r« 7 nprr> 
ablcutsj. ' — MichanUun : Sir V. Umaaison. 111 . 351. 

* con vers'-a-bly, od». [Eng. convrrsaK^); 
-ly.) 

!. In conversation, as a language. 

", . , itwak* It [the prUUuc Creek] ccmrcrsably.’'— 
Howell, bk. I., i I. Lett J7. 

2. In a conversable manner; with agree- 
able otid sociable manners. 

* con -vers an 9 e, # con' vers-an 9 y, «. 

[Eng. eoMrrr.'fr) ; -aacr, -ftney.) The state or 
tpiahty of being conversant ; a habit of ianii- 
luirity ; familiar intercourse or intimacy. 

con' vers ant, * con vers aunt, * con - 
vers auntc, «. A *. [Fr. cmirersauf, pr 
par. ol coutvrser.) [Converse, c.) 

A. As adjective : 

M. Living or residing; having on e‘a abode; 
resident. 

**. . . In tbe clthr* Betbsuidji & ComzAinj, must be 
bf brought up & be co»cersaunt.“stryi* ; Discourse 
Of A tdifhrUt. 

* 2. Associating or keeping company ; living 
in a state of intimacy and faniilimity ; closely 
connected, intimate, familiar. 

” Coveersaunte, tube : eonccrsor. Frcjurntor, Y tar.* 
—Huloet. 

( 1 ) Followed by among. 

", . . tlie »tr.H Hirers ttiat were rourrrju»ir among 
tbnn ."— Joskun vnl, 35. 

(2) Followed by with. 

", . . we were conversant with them. . . .*'—1 Sam. 
xxv. 15. 

3 . I laving a knowledge of anything acquired 
by study, familiarity, intimacy, or long asso- 
ciation ; well acquainted. 

(1) Followed by with. 

" Conversant ouly udth the w*ys of men." 

Cow per : HrlirrmerU. 

* (2) Followed by in. 

•*. . . conversant f»i yeneixl serxin;*. . , Shnkesp. J 
Cymbclitie, iv. 1 . 

4. Having relation or converse with ; con- 
nected. concerned, or occupied. 

* (1) Followed by fa. 

t (2) Followed by about. 

". . . our act inns nri- conversant about tldups l<eset 
with umiiy chvuuistjiin.es, . . ."—Hooker: Eccles. 
Folily. bk. L. ch. Ii. 

’ B. subst. : One who converses with 
another. 

* con -vers-ant-iy, «tfv. [Eng. conversant; 

-ty.) 

J. By wav of conversation. 

2 . In a conversant or familiar manner. 

con-Vcr sa -tion, * con ver sa -91 on, 
* con~v 6 r-sa'-ci~oun, s. [Fr. courcrsa- 
fiow ; IL 1 L coiLVcrsazuiTic ; Sp. conr«rs>i<*t»n, 
fn»m I>ut. canversatio, from convertor. [Cox- 
VKHSU, 3.] 

* 1 . The aet or state of residing or sojourn- 
ing in any place *, residence, duelling. 

* 2. Commerce, intercourse, dealing, traffic. 

*\ . . m )1 tmtfikc aud uiutunlt wnuersutitm . . 
Havkluyt : Voyages, xoJ. I., |x IT-4. 

" 3. Hose intimacy or familiarity ; inlimate 
fellowship or intercourse with persons. 

•'Tbe know ledge of men und iimttni’iw, tin* freedom 
of habitude*. And mneorstihon with tlie bestctuiiioiny.' 
— Drydt-n. 

* 4 . Intimate knowledge gained by long 
study or acquaintance; a practical knowledge 
of things. 

(1) Followed by in. 

". . , torn; r\|ier»ene*’ In buxiuea* anti much con rer- 
sat too »n Wuk*. . . . —teicon, 

(2) Followed by with. 

'• By experience uud con rersa tion with tlwae bodlea, 
. . Wootluard. 

* 5 . Intercoiirso with one of the opposite 
sox ; connect iou. 

* t'». Behaviour or manner of life, conduct, 
deportment, habits. 

** Let your con wjuOum beiult becoiuath tb«*go«|<et * 
—Phil, i. ST. 

7. The act of conversing ; familiar or inti- 
mate talk. 

"Wtmt I nif ntloDnl MOie llnir «co In ro»irenk!f ion, 
WIU not a lu-n 1 buUnht , . 

8 . The subject on which j*eihons couwisc. 

* 0. A conversazione. 

" l^idy Pumtrvt Imd n thnnidnt; conversation ouce * 
week '' l Vafpnle : J.Ct , X 171. t/larir*.) 

* t'nibb thus discriminates 1 st ween am- 
»y rso/iim, dialiyve, ndlogvy, ntnl cnnfrrruct : 
“ A conirr&Uion is nlvva\s something actually 


boll, b^; pddit, JifiVi; ent, 90 U, chorus, 9 hln, benph; go, ^rem ; thin, this; sin, as; expect. Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-clan. -tlan = shfUL -tlon, -si on = shun ; -tion, -§ion ~ rhun. -tloua, -slous, -clous ~ shus. -bio, -clo, Ac. = bel, k^L 
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conversational — conversion 


held between two persons ; a dialogue is mostly 
fictitious, and written as if s)>okeu ; any num- 
ber of j»erson9 may take part io a conversation ; 
but a dialogue always refers to the two persons 
who are expressly engaged : n conversation may 
be desultory, in which each takes his part at 
pleasure ; a dialogue is formal, in which there 
will always be reply and rejoinder; n coni'er- 
•ation may be carried on by any signs besides 
wonls, which are addressed personally to the 
Individual preseut; a dialogue must always 
coosist of express words : a prince holds fre* 
quent con rotations with his ministers on affairs 
of state ; Cicero wrote dialogues on the nature 
of the gods, and many later writers have 
adopted the dialogue form as a vehicle for 
conveying their sentiments : a conference is a 
aperies of conversation ; a colloquy is a species 
of dialogue; a contwrartfon is indefinite as to 
the subject, or the parties engaged in it ; a 
conference is confined to particular subjects 
and descriptions of persons ; a conrarsariou is 
mostly occasional : a conference is always 
Specifically appointed : a conversation isinostlv 
on indifferent matters ; a conference is mostly 
on national or public concerns : we have a 
conversation as friends ; we have a conference 
as ministers of state.’* {Crabb • Eng. Synon.) 

conversation-tube, s. A speaking-tube 
(q.v.). 

Con ver sa tion-al, a. [Eng. conversation ; 
•a!.] Pertaining nr 'relating to conversation; 
done io conversation. 

• • easy, couftdentiiii conversational Abandon, , . .* 
—Thackeray : Book qf Snobs, ck. xix. 

ci>n ver-sa'-tion-al -1st, s. [Eng. conver- 
sational ; -ist.] One who has superior powers 
of conversation. 

* con-ver-sa -tioned, a. [Eng. conversation ; 
•ed.] Of a certain manner, behaviour, or de- 
portment ; mannered, conducted. 

"Till she be better coneerxutioncd" 

Beaum. A Fletch. : The Captain. 

• Con-ver-sa -tion l§m, s. [Eng. conwso- 
twn ; -tsnt.) An idiom or phrase U 9 ed in con- 
versation ; a colloquialism. 

oon-ver-sa'-tion-ist, s. [Eng.conrarsah’on ; 
-tst.J One who has high powers of conversa- 
tion. 

” Kit-Cat, the famous 

Byron : Don Juan, xiii. 47. 

* con-vers -at-ive, a. [Formed by analogy 
from Lat. co nversor.] [Converse, a.] Relating 
to public life and society ; not contemplative ; 
eociable. 

”- . . she chose to endue him with converts (Ire 
qualities of youth."— Watt on ; Lift of Duke of Buck- 
ingham* 

oon ver-sa-zi-d'-ne (zi aa tsi), s. [Ital.) 

A meeting of company for conversation, espe- 
cially upon literary and scientific subjects. 

. .. . a conversazione, a »ort of a&sviub) y at the 
^"t C ^r40) >ple ' 8 h0USe3 ‘ * * "—Gray ; Letters to his 

H In the t>lural it retains the Italian form. 

“These coneer<a«ioni (at Floreuce] resemble our 
^Assemblies . . .**■ — Drummond: Travels (17S4). 

con verse', v.i. [Fr. converser ; Sp. con - 
versar; Ital. conversare ; Lat. co nversor = to 
associate with ; con = cim = with, together, 
and rarsor = to be occupied.] 

* I. To live or dwell in a place ; to reside. 
Conuersa nd hi the cite of Betlisaydn "—Bampole : 

Prtcke of Cons., 4,197. 

* 2. To live, to associate, to be familiar with. 
{Of persons.) 

**. . . the seutlments of a person with whom he 
converted, . . .“—Addison . Freeholder. 

* 3. To be familiar or well acquainted with 
from long intercourse or study. {Of things.) 

•*iMeu theu come to be furnished with fewer or more 
•lmple ideas from without, accord mg as the objects 
they converse with Afford greater or less variety."— 

Locke. 

4. To bold intercourse with, to commune. 

“ 'Tis, by com])Aris«>u, an easy task 
Earth to despise •; tut. to converse with Heaven— 
This b nut easy," 

ll'ords worth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

*5. To have dealings, traffic, or intercourse 
with. 

m!i y friendly couuerse & exercise 
tratick ^S^tlier.”— ffackluyt ; Voyages, vol i., 

* G. To have sexual intercourse. 

7. To convey the thoughts reciprocally by 
means of language ; to talk. 

** Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl. 

So well converse." Milton : P. L, viii. 80S. 


8. To discourse easily nnd familiarly to- 
gether ; to chat. 

* It ia followed by with before the person 
conversed with, and by on before the subject 
talked of. 

" We had converted so often oti that subject, . . 
Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

* con' verse (1), 'converse, s. tCon- 

VERSE, P.] 

1. Intercourse, association, dose and inti- 
mate connection, familiarity. 

foniV * * terrestrial converse . . .* — -Olanrille : Apol- 

2. Conversation ; free and easy interchange 
of thoughts. 

" Oen’rous con verse, a soul exempt from pride." 

„ , , Fojte: Essay on Cr,t.. 641. 

3. Information. 

"Much converse do 1 find In thee.* 

Wordticorth : To a Butter Jlp 

4. A point in conversation. 

"HU lectures of re partes, converse, regales, and a 
hundred more unintelligible toperies. "—The Deforma- 
tion (1673). J 

con -verse (2), a. i s. [Lat. conrar$us, pa. 
par. of concerto = to turn about: con = cum 
= with, fully, and verto = to turn.] 

A. Js adj. : Turned round, opposite. 

B. .15 substa ntive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One who has been converted, a convert. 

" He cowaumlide that alle conuersis fro bettiene^se 
to the lnwe of brael schuldeu be gaderid.* — Wvcliffe ■ 
Paralip., xxii. 2. [Purvey . ) 9 U 

2. The opposite ; the counterpart, the com- 
plement ; the reverse, the contrary. 

" It is not true (says he) hut the converse of the 
proposition is true in the utmost latitude, . . 

M arburton : Div. Leg., pref. to ed. of 1758. 

II. Technically 

1. Geom. : (See extract). 

’’ A proposition is said to be the converse of another, 
wheu. after drawing a conclusion from soniethjug first 
proposed, we proceed to sup|>oBe what li«d been befote 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been suji- 
posed. Tims, if two sides of a triangle be equal, the 
angles opjiosite to those sides are also equal : the co»i- 
verse of the proposition is, that if two angles of a 
triangle be equal, the sides opposite to those augles are 
also equal." — Chambers. 

2. Logic : A proposition that has been con- 
verted. [Conversion, r 5.] 

in* S 1 ** truth °* »uy proposition implies that of its 
Ilia ive converse. —Whately : Elem. of Logic, bk. iL, 
cn. tai. fl § 6. 

* con versed, a. [Eng. converge); -ed.\ 
Turned back, reversed. 

"Bedio Without the e. what is it hut Oldeh con- 
verted l —Poe: Tale qf Bagged Mountains. 

con -verse -ly, aifv. [Eng. converse; -Iy.] 
The cases being changed the <me for the 
other ; in reverse order, in a contrary order ; 
reciprocally. 

" A thing is not seen because It is visible, hut con- 
versely, visible because it Is seen."— Joicett : Plato 
(ed. 2nd), i. 525. (.V.^.Zl) 

con-vers er, s. [Eog. converge); -er.J One 
who converses; a talker. 

con-vers'-i-ble, a. [Eng. converge); -able.] 
Capable of being converted ur made converse. 

T For the difference between cont’ersiWc ami 
facetious , see Facetious. 

con-vers -Ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Converse, 
v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

• 1. Intercourse, dealing, association, or 
familiarity, 

• . all our convertings with others, . , ."—Dr B 
More : Whole Duty of Man, f 16. 

2. Conversation, talk. 

con-ver -sion, • con-ver-syon, s. [Fr. & 

Sp. conversion ; Ital. convcrsione ; Lat. enn- 
vers/o = a turning round, fi*om conversus, pa. 
par. of con rerfo.] [Converse, a.] 

A. Ordinary Language ; 

L Literally : 

1. The aet of turning or changing from one 
state into another ; transmutation, change. 

"Artificial conversioti of water into ice, . . 

Bacon. 

2. The state of being turned or changed 
from one state into another ; change of func- 
tion. 

“In considering tmusitions of organs, it is so im- 
portant to bear in mind the probability of conversion 
from one function to another. . . ."—Da rutin : Origin 
qf Species (ed. 1$5»). ch. vL, p. 19L 


II. Figuratively : 

1. Tile act of changing or turning from one 
mode of life, religion, or belief to another, 
lib o.] 

2. The state or condition of being changed 
or turned from oue mode of life or religion to 
another. 

B. Technically ; 

1. Law : The act of appropriating to private 
use, an in trover and conversion. 

**0r bring iny action of conversion 
And trover fur my goods " 

Butler : Budibrat, lit a 

2. Ship-budding : 

(1) The change of a vessel from one class to 
another by a reduction in sise, alteration of 
rig, &c. 

(2) The cutting— usually with the saw- of 
logs of timber into pieces nearly of the shape 
required 

3. Logic: The process by which the con- 
verse ot a proposition is obtained. 

" Conversion is the changing or altering of words In 
JW.ruiHAUlioii, . . .**_ Wilson . The Arte qf Logike. foL 

4. Military : 

(1) A change of front 

(2) The alteration of a muzzle-loading gun 
or rifle to breech-loading. 

5. Scrip. £ Theol. : The word conrc rsion 
occurs only once in the Bible, but portions of 
the verb to convert occur eleven times, and 
the substantive concert once. Conversion ia 
the rendering of the Greek word imtrrpoAhv 
(epistrophen) = Literally (l) a turning about, 
(2) a turning towards. Conrersio in Latin, 
and conversion in English, are the exactly 
correspondent words in those languages. The 
meaning is that a large number of the Geotilea 
had “turned about” so as to leave Iteliind 
them their belief in the imaginary divinities 
of their countrymen and direct their faces 
towards Christianity, a spiritual and moral 
renovation attending their change of belief. 
The verb to convert is used of a change wrought 
upon a sinner's heart when he was turned 
from his sins to God without any change io 
his nominal religious professions; before and 
after his change of heart he remained an 
avowed adherent of Judaism (Psalm li. 13). 
Of such a chaoge of heart the “ law of the 
Lord” is an instrument or means (Psalm xix.), 
or the instrumentality may be human (Janies 
v. 19, 20). The change is attended by repent- 
ance and forgiveness (Acts iii. 19). It makes 
the character child like, and none but those 
who have undergone this change shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt, xviii. 3). 
There are synonymous words of the same 
meaning; as, for instance, turn in Jer. xxxi. 
18, where, for the production of the spiritual 
change described, the intervention of the 
Divine Being is considered to be needful and ia 
sought in prayer (Jer. xxxi. IS). This is the 
continual teaching of the New Testament 
(John vi. 44, xvi. 7—11 ; Acts ii. 2G). Many 
theologiaos call the Divinely-produced spirit- 
ual change now indicated com-ersion. The 
17th Article of the Church of England, while 
not using the term, clearly describes the idea 
embodied under it in the following words : — 
“Wherefore they which be endued with so 
excellent a benefit of God be called according 
to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due 
season ; they through Grace obey the calling; 
they be justified freely : they be made the 
Sons of God by adoption : they be made like 
the image of his only begotten Son Jeaus 
Christ : they walk religiously in good worka, 
and at length, by God's mercy, they attain to 
everlasting felicity.” The teaching of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith is conveyed 
in less concise language, but the meaning is in 
all respects the same. And with these the 
teachings of most Protestant confessions 
agree. 

TT (0 By conversion : [Lat. convertendo ]. 

Math. : A term used when, there being four 
proportionals, it is inferred that the first is to 
its excess above the second as the third to its 
excess above the fourth. 

(2) Centre of con I'e rsion : 

Mech. : The point in a body about which it 
turns as a centra when a force is applied to 
any part of it, or unequal forces to its differ- 
ent parts. (Ogilvie.) 

(3) Conversion of e^iiari'ons: 

Alg. : The reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 


ra ^' ^;/ arC ',/ mJd f' father: w *’ w5t - h <= re . camel. lK-r, thorc ; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go. pdt, 

r, wore. w<?U, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, our. rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


conversionist- convexed 
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(4) Conversion of proportions : 

Math. : When it is inferred of four propor- 
tionals that the first is to its excess over the 
second aa the third ia to its excess over the 
fourth : that is, if a ; b : : c : c l, then by con- 
version of proportions a : a-b : : c : c-d. 

(5) Conversion o/ propositions : 

Ijogic: A changing of the subject into the 
place of the predicate. 

t con-ver' sion 1st, a. [Eng. conversion ; 
♦wt.J Of or pertaining to conversion ; con- 
verting. 

" The Yew Tc*Umcnt boa. of course, been frequently 
tmiiKUtal, eblrfly for convertionltt purpose*.” — 
Academy, Oct 29. 1SS1, p, 839. 

* oon-vers' -ivc (1), n. [Eng. conmrsCr), v. ; 
-ftr.J Conversable, sociable, agreeable. 

. . one deficient In tljo eon tv*rrir« quality of man" 
— Fellt hum: flv*<dvet. II. ;s. 

• c6n~vcrs’-ivo(2), a. [Eng. converge), a.; -ire.] 

1. Passive: Capable of being convex ted or 
Changed ; convertible. 

2. Active (Hebrew Grammar): A term applied 
to the Hebrew letter van when it is employed 
to change tho future into the tense of narra- 
tion. 

con vert , v.t. k i. [Er. & Sp. convertir ; Ital. 
convertere ; Eat. converta = to turn about : con 
= cum = with, fully, and verto = to turn ] 

A. Transiti ve: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

Cl) To change pliysically from one state to 
another, to transmute, to transform. 

"If the Whole atmoaphere wm converted Into water. 

. . . — Hu met. 

*(2) To change from one position to 
another, to turn, to move. 

(3) To change into another kind of force or 
power equivalent in amount to the tirat. 

“Chemical Affinity. It la said. can be con Into 
best and light. —Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd c'\.), 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cliaoge in character from one state 
to another. 

(2) To give, in exchange for some equiva- 
lent ; as. To convert land into money. 

(3) To chnngo in manner, conduct, religion, 
or mode of life. [IE 5.) 

Augustlno in converted by St Ambrose's b<tido|) 
when hr came t<* It on no such design."— Hammond. 

(4) To cause to turn from any course, direc- 
tion, or tendency. 

" He w Mch convrrteth the ilnner from the errour of 
hl» wny. ahall save a soul from death, and hKa. 11 hide % 
multitude uf bIus."— Jnmr$ y . 20. 1 

(J>) To turn from one uae or destination to 
another. 

(6) To divert from the proper or legithnato 
uso ; to appropriate. [II. 2.] 

•• Ife acquitted himself not like an honest man ; for 
he conrertrd the prizes to tils own use " — Arbuthnot ■ 
On Coin*. 

'(7) To eliango or turn from one language 
Into another; to translate, to render. 

"J™* »i; or y i Berenice} then presently cdt>hn»t«| 
by CHllhimchiin, In ft inont elegant tkh'iuo, Cfttullu* 
more elegantly converted."— R. Jonton. 

IE Technically: 

1. Logic: To change one proposition Into 
another, so that wlint was tho subject of the 
first becomes the predicate of the second. 
p 2 *2 To appropriate to private uae. 

3. Ship-building : To alter in size, character, 
or rig. 

•E Mil. : To alter a muzzlo-loading gun or 
rifle to breech-loading. 

" Borne coat-iron smoothbore guns arc *1111 converted 
for the Government "—CauvlT* Technical Fdacator , 

fit. II , f*. - JH„ 

5. Thro!.: To produce in an Individual the 
Npiritual change described under Conversion 
II. 0. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To turn round. 

JehnT* 3 A™’ ,U ' rtUi AUd ' ' * * < ‘ llh 40 hem."—. Wyrlifft : 

2. To l hi turned or directed. 

"The public hope 
And oyo to thee c inverting." 

Thornton : Winter, S9. 

3 To be converted or changed ; to sutler or 
undergo a change or transmutation. 

(a) 0/ material thing* : 

" They mb out of It a ml dn«t w hlch conrertrfA Into 
•drills, • . —Snndyt : Trawl*. 


(b) 0/ immaterial things: 

"The love of wicked men convent to frar * 

ShaK’-tjt. : Richard }}., v. 1. 

con* vert, s. k a. [Convert, c.J 
A, As substantive : 

L Ortlinary Language: 

1. One who is converted or brought over 
from one opinion or practice to another. 

2. In the same sense as IE 1. 

II. Technically : 

E Theol. : One who is converted from one 
religion to another, especially from any false 
religion to Christianity. 

••The JcmoHa did not pcnmtule the rotnvrlt to luy 
nwlde Uumihc of Imimre. '— Stiltingjtevt : Defence of hi* 
court* on Ron t. Idol. 

* 2. Kccles, : A lay member of a religious 
order ; one who lias turned from the world to 
religion in adult lif.*, as distinguished from 
those brought up from childhood in u re- 
ligions house. 

B. Asadj . ; Converted to the true religion. 

. . cir.umcislng the convert Gentile#. . . 
Locks: Galatian*, ch. II., note 2. 

"t Crabb thus discriminates between convert 
anil proselyte: '* Convert is more extensive in 
its sense and application than proselyte: emt- 
verl in its full sense includes everv change of 
opinion, without respect to the subject ; 
proselyte in its strict sense refers only to 
changes from one religion to another. .* . 
Conversion is a moro voluntary act than 
proselytism ; it emanates entirely from the 
xniml of the agent, independent of foreign in- 
fluence ; it extends not merely to the abstract 
or speculative opinions of the individual, but 
to the whole current of his feelings and spring 
of his actions : it is the conversion of the heart 
and soul. Frosehjtism is an outward net, which 
need not extend beyond the conformity of one's 
words and actions to a certain rule ; comrrt 
is therefore always taken in a good sense ; it 
bears on the lace of it the stamp of sincerity : 
proselyte is a term of more ambiguous meaning ; 
the proselyte is often the creature and tool of a 
party ; there may be many proselyte s where 
there are no converts." (Crabb : Frig. Synon.) 

con-vcrt -cd, a. [Conveht, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

E Lit. : Changed from one state to another, 
transmuted, transformed. 

2. Fig. : Changed in manners, religion, or 
opinions. [IE 2.] 

II. Technically: 

E Ship-building : Changed from one class to 
another by an alteration in size, character, or rig. 

2. Mil. : Applied to a gun or rifle changed 
from a muzzle-loader to a breech-loader. 

3. Theol. : Having undergone the spiritual 
change described nuder Conversion B i! 
(q.V.). 

con’ vert end, s. [Eat. eoni'crt nidus = to be 
converted.] 

Logic : Sir W. Hamilton's name for a propo- 
sition to be converted. 

con vert or, con vert er, s. (Eng. am- 

vert ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. who or that which changes or 
converts anything from one state to another. 

2. Spec. : One who converts others to the 
true religion. 

• • tbe zealous converter* of iiotita, . . ,"—Hp 
Taylor. voL I., bit. l. r 

II. Steel-making: An iron retort in which 
molten iron is exposed to a blast of nir, the 
oxygen of which burns out the carl mid and 
some other impurities of tho iron; a subse- 
quent addition to the charge makes a further 
chemical change, mid the result is a grade of 
steel. It is used in the Bessemer process. 
(Knight.) 

con vert- i toil -i-ty, «. [Eng. convertible : 

1- The quality of being convertible ; capa- 
bility of being converted. 

"Tim ronrrrflhtlUy of natural forcra cunulatj *olrty 
in t miiBfi.nimttoh* «f dynamfo Into potviitinl, ami of 
potent iaMnto dynamic t'lifiyy, »h»cli are tn»vv»niilly 
KolUK on. —Tyndall : Frag, of Nammv (Snl eiL I, I. «s. 

2. Capability of being exchanged for other 
things. 

con vert I blc, n. [Eng. rouirrf ; ^xW/.] 

1. Capable of Mug converted or changed 
from one state into another. 


, . . —Harvey. 

2. Capable of being applied to any use. 

. what were tbe written memorials, eonetrtiblt 

Ut the mm of the hletorUli.'*— /.eirfi ; Crc<L Fnrtl 
Homan Hut. (1855), ch. lv., § 7, vot. I,, p. irj-j. 

3. 8o exactly correspondent in character or 
power that one may be used for another ; ca- 
pable of being logically converted ; equivalent 

** . . . the law. and the o pinion of the Jud^e. are uot 

always convertible Uriu* "—lUacktUmc Com ■ tnrnt . 

vo|. 1., Iiitrod., f s. 

*' Followed by with before that with which 
anything so exactly corresponds. 

. the s[>ecifl< k essence, to wliteh <mr name her 
Ioii£«, ftml la convertible trlih It ."—tytcJcc. 

E Interchangeable; rapnble of being 
changed one for the other ; as, b , p , and / arc 
convertible letters. 

& CajraWe of being exchanged for anything 

* con vcrt -i blc ncss.s. [Eng. convertible ; 
] n,e quality of being coip.ertihlc ; con- 
vertibility. 

con vert -Ebly, ode. [Eng. eo»trrf//</r); 
‘ 7*1 conversion or interchange; inter- 
changeably, reciprocally. 

con vert ihg, pr.par., a., k s. [Convert, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. jxir. <C jxirticip. adj. : (.See 
the verb). 

C. /Is substn n t i ve : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of changing from one state 
to another; conversion. 

2. Fig. : The act of changing iu opinion, 
religion, kc. 

II. Technically: 

1. Shipbuilding : The changing In class of 
a vessel by alteration in size, character, or rig. 

2. Mil. : The act or process of changing a 
muzzle-loading gun or rifle into breech-load- 
ing. 

3- Theol. : The same as Conversion B 6 
(q.v.) 

converting- furnace, $. A furnace for 
converting wrought -iron into steel. The pro- 
cess is as follows : The bars of iron are cut by 
shears to the required length and are placed 
in layers in a flat, narrow furnace, with inti-r- 
vening layers of pounded charcoal. Above the 
alternate strata of iron and charcoal is a cover- 
ing of ferruginous earth. The mass being 
heated, the carbon is in some way absorbed by 
the iron, which is converted into steel. This 
is known as Cementation (q.v.). The result- 
ing blister steel, so called from the blisters 
formed by bubbles of gas which were eliminated 
during the process of conversion, is then out. 
up, reheated and hammered, and becomes 
shear steel. Blister steel, cut up, heated in 
crucibles, poured into moulds, and the ingots 
hammered into shape, becomes cast-steel 
(Knight.) 

* con vert 1st, s. [Eng. con irrf; -wf.] a 
convert. 

• edn'-vert Ite, *. [Eng. convert ; Ate.) A 
convert. (Shakesp. : King John^ v. I.) 

*con veth, * cone-vcthe, • cun veth. 

* CUne-VCthe, s. fir. eoinmmd/i, from 
condmed = billeting.] A bimlen upon land 
in Scotland under the Celtic kings. (S.K.D.) 
(See extract.) 

"Coneeth , . came to «l«mtfy a night'* meal or 
refection given by the occupier* cf the land to tlirlr 
•ulterior when pacing through his territory. 
M'ene Celtic Scotland. 111. £J2. 

con vex, a. k s. [Fr, convene ; Sp. eonrexn * 
Port, coniv.ro; ltal. ooncKvfo, »ll from La(! 
convexus-(As subst.) a periphery, (as mb.) 
carried round, rounded off. vaulted, from eon- 
re ho = to carry or bring together : con = logo- 
ther, ami irAo = to carry, to convey.] 

A« As adj. : Curved in such a way that the 
projecting portion is in the direction of tl»« 
spectator's eye. It is opposed to conmee 
(«I v )- It i* use<l of a lens, of the surface of a 
sphere, kc, 

"The convex or onttaiwrd aide of a ves.w-1! will hold 
HothUig. "—lip. Halt Ait Holy FoncgyricXv. 

B. .!.< subst . A body swelling externally 
into a curve. (l*>cd of a lens, of the stirfa- v 
of a glotn*, of a shield, kc.) 

" Ten t.iiiea uf l«v» Ita ample hrint anrruumt ; 

Ami t^lcc t4*n Iigavi til© hrl<Ut con rrx cixim ii'J, 4 * 
/\<l+ Homer * Iliad, bk. xl.. 1. «rt. 

* c6n vexed, «. [Eng. ewnrr; -ed.] Made 

of n convex form. 


boil, boj); poiU. cat. coll, chorus, chin, bonph; go. jfcm; thin, this; sin. as: oxpoot. Xenophon, exist. iih--=£. 

-olan. -tlan - shan. -tlon. -slon = shun : -pon. -slon = zhim. -clous, -tlous. -slous. shils. -blc. dlo. *r. = bel. doL 
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o5n-vex'-ed~ly, [Eng. convexed; -ly.\ 

In a convex form. 

t con vcx’-ed-ncss, s. [ Eng. convextd ; -ness.) 
The quality of being cunvexed or convex, 
couvexness, convexity. 

con-vcx'-l-ty, s. [Fr. coniYjrW; Sp. cmi- 
tvxulad; Port, contvxidwlt; ltal. couvessitn, 
nil from Lat. conwxi/i<s.) [Convex.) The 
quality of being convex ; curvature, the pro- 
jecting being iu the direction of the spectator’s 
eye. 

**. . . the very convexity ot the earth.”— Bentley. 

con' vex-ly, adv. [Eng. convex ; -ty.) In a 
convex lorin. 

" Convex! y cooicak"— Grew : Afutiwu rn. 

con -vex ness, 5 . [Eng. convex; -ness.] The 
quality of being convex, convexity. 

con vex 6, in compos. [Eng., &c. convex, and 
o couiieetive.) Convex. 

convexo-concave, a. Convex on one 
aide and concave on the other, like a watch- 
glass. A lens of this form is called also a 
meniscus. 

“These are the pheuomeun of thick convexo-concave 
plate* of glass, . . ." — ,\> wioru 

t convexo-convex, a. Convex on both 
sides. The same as Doubly convex. 

t convexo-plane, a. Convex on one 
aide and plane on the other. The same as 
Plano-convex. 

con vey', * con-vaye, * con-veie, * con- 
veyen, v.t- & L [o. Fr. conmVr, coimuYr; 
ltal. convoiare, convogluire ; Sp. convoyar, from 
Low Lat. convio — to accompany on a road : 
Lat. con = cum = with, together, and via — 
a road.] [Convoy.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To carry, to transport from one place to 
another. 

"Those galleons - • • had never conveyed so precious 
* freight from the West Judies to Seville."— Jfu- 
Outlay : Hist, Eng.. ch. xx. 

(2) To remove secretly. 

". . . there was oue co ttecifcd out of my house yes- 
terday 111 this basket . . .**— £ haketp. . Merry H'ie&t of 
If'riKlivr. IV. 2. 

(3) To cause to pass by any channel ; as, To 
convey water by pipes. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To conduct or escort a person on his 
way. 

•‘Tiie kyuge hym conveyed ami gretly hyin honoured.” 
Merlin, 1. li. 64. 

* (2) To steal, to carry off. (Slang.) 

" * Convey,' the wise it call." 

Shakesp. : Merry iriwt, L 31 

* (.3) To pass or baud on to another, to 
transfer. [II ] 

"A djvlne natural right coutd Dot be con veyc&Jfovm, 
. . ." — Locke. 

(4) To cause to pass from ouo place to 
another ; to transmit ; to act as a medium iu 
carrying (ruin mie place to another ; as, The 
air conveys sound. 

" -Ami mists in spreading streams convey 
More frexh the filings of iiew-ehoru Imy.” 
H'((t*/on; On the Apj/roach of .Summer, Ode 11. 

(5) To impart, to communicate. 

" it is the t»ro\ iiice of the historian, for instance, to 
convey inform ition by means of langtiace. . . — 

\V Lately : Element* of Logic, bk. ti . ch. i., § 2 . 

(G) To act as a medium in communicating 
or imparting anything ; as, Words convey idexs. 
*'. . . there apix-arn not to he any ideas in the mind, 
before the scute* have com>r.yerf any in. . . — Locke. 

t (7) To introduce, to cause to enter. 

"Others convey themselves into the miud by more 
tense* tlum oue ' — -Locke. 

(3) To give rise to, to cause ; as, To convey 
an impression. 

* (t>) To manage with privacy or secrecy. 

"I will . . . conceit the business as 1 shall find 
means. . . f—ALakesp. : King Lear, L 2. 

IL Law : To transfer property ; to pass a 
title to anything from one person to another 
by deed, assignment, or otherwise. 

* B. litflex. : To conduct one’s self, to 
behave, to manage. 

" Hugh Oijxt . . . 

Convey'd himself as heir to the Lady Unbare." 

_ Shakasj), : Henry L 2. 

v» / * 

* 1. To act as a thief, to steal. 


2. To give rise to nn impression, belief, or 
opinion ; to suggest, to imply. 

For the difference between to convey and 
to bear, see Bear. 

* con vey, s. [Convoy.) A convoy, au escort. 

t con-vey'-a-ble, a. [Eng. convey; -obfe.) 
Capable of’ being conveyed or transferred; 
transferable. 

con vey -an$e, * con-vei-ance, * con- 
veigh-aunce, * con-vey-aunce, s. [Eng. 
convey; -max.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally : 

1. The net of conveying, carrying, or trans- 
porting anything from one place to another ; 
carriage, transference. 

M liadest quick conveyance with her good mint Auue.” 
Shakes? : Eicfuird III., iv. 4. 

2. The act of causing to pass from one place 
to another by any channel. 

. . tli« canueighutmce of more watortothe cite*." 
— Fabyan, vol. it., mi. 1517. 

3. The means, instrument, or vehicle in 
which anything is conveyed or transported 
from one place to another ; a carriage. 

". . . hethtuk you cf some convcyatuta . . , 
Shukesp. : Merry IFirei, it!. 3. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of conveying or transmitting by 
a medium from oue place to another. 

. . tradition i& no infallible way of conveyance 
. . f—Stitliu'jjlceC, voL iv., Ser. 2. 

* 2. The act of transmitting, handing down, 
or passing on anything ; transmission. [B.) 

" . . - the descend me and conveyance douo of 
Adam's monarchical power, . . ."—LocJce. 

3. A means or way for carriage or transpor- 
tation. 

“Followituj the river downward, there la conveyance 
into the countries named iu the text."— Kalelgh : Hist. 
World. 

t 4. The act or process of imparting or com- 
municating. 

"... the best and safest conveyance of the memory 
nf events to posterity. IVarburton : Divine Legation, 
bk.vL.JS. 

t 5. The medium or channel by which any- 
thing is conveyed or communicated. 

‘ 6. Secret or cunning management or con- 
duct. 

* 7- Jugglery, trickery. 

" Can they oot juggle. and with slight. 

Conveyance play with wroiu* ninl right?" 

Butler : Hudibra s. 

B. Lmo : 

1. The act of transferring property ; the 
passing a title to anything from one person to 
another by deed, assignment, 4:c. 

2. The writing or document by which pro- 
perty is conveyed. 

Con-vey'-an^-er, s. [Eng. conveyance) ; -er.) 
A lawyer whose profession it is to draw up 
deeds for the conveyance of propei ty. 

". . . by fraud of conveyancers." — Sir IF. Temple: 
Inlrod. lint. England. 

con-vey-an9-ing, a. & s . [Eng. convey- 
ance); - ing .] 

A. Js atlj. ; Applied to a lawyer who draws 
np conveyances, as opposed to one who prac- 
tises in the courts. 

B. As suhst. : The act or profession of draw- 
ing up conveyances or deeds for the conveying 
of propei ty; of investigating the title of the 
vendors of any property, and of drawing deeds 
and eon tracts for the ilciinitiou and protection 
of the rights or liabilities of individuals. 

con -veyed', pa. par . or a. [Convey.) 

con-vey' cr, s. [Eng. convey; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who conveys or carries anything from 
oue person or place to another. 

2. One who transmits or causes anything 
to pass from one place to another. 

"The conveyers of waters . . ."—Brcrewood: On 
Languages. 

t 3. Any medium or channel for the convey- 
ance or transmission of anything. 

", . . thost orpins of the Ixuljr which are the imme- 
diate couneyrrs of all our ulcus.' — Law : Enquiry, ch. u 

* 4. A thief, a robber. 

4 5. An impostor, a juggler, a cheat. 

"What *ay ye of this crafty conueyer * . . f— Tyn- 
dall ! Works's, ]>. 128. 

II. Mech. : A mechanical means of carrying 
objects. 


con-vey Ing, pr. par., o., & $. [Convey, t'. - ) 

A. & B. As pr. par. ct jxtrticip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assu&sf. : The act of carrying or trans- 
mitting anything from one place to another; 
conveyance. 

* con-vl’-^i-ate, v.i. [Lat. conviciatus, pa. 
par. of c onvicior = to abuse, to clamour at.) 
To clamour, to raise a clamour or outcry, to 
rail, to revile, to abuse. •* 

" . - U ts an easy thing; fur men so resolved, to 
eoneiefate, instead of accusing. " — H/ute Trials: Abp. 
LmuL, au. ICtU-4. 

’con -vi-^m -i-ty, s. [Pref. c on, and Eng. 

vicinity (q.v.).l The quality of being neigh- 
bouring ; neighbourhood, vicinity. 

. . the couvicini/y and contiguity of the two 
parishes."— UV/ou ; Jiist.nf Kiddiugbm, p. 18. 

* con-vi'-clous, “ con-vi-cyous, «. [Lat. 
con i'ict(nm) =. abuse, reproacli ; Eng. adj. sutf. 
-ous.) Reproachful, abusive. 

"... thei« roni'irious wonl*.— jiiijtlst. or papistical. 
Uervtike. sciiMiiatike, or Micr.-uiK'iitane, . . (jucen 
Lliziibeth : Injunctions, 4c., nu. 1559. 

con-vict', *con vyct, v.t. [Lat. convictus, 
pa. par. of couptuco.J [Convince.] 

1, To prove guilty in a court of law, to de- 
tect, to bring a charge home to n person. 

"Two only of the Merry Buys, os they were called, 
were convicted . . .''—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

2. To find a verdict of guilty against any 
person after the hearing of evidence. 

" The Jury convicted the whole of the accused, . . .* 
— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 1SS2. 

IT It is now followed by 0 / before the crime 
charged, but formerly far was also used. 
Rarely followed by an infinitive. 

. we had been con eictcd to have undertaken so 
many toilefull paines ami perels . . f— Holland: Am- 
mtanus, p. 91. 

*3. To convince of sin ; to cause the con- 
science to prick any one. 

" And they which heard it. being convicted by their 
own conscience, went out ouo by one."— John riii. 9 . 

1 4. To prove, to demonstrate, to show 
dearly by proof or evidence. 

*' And free from bias, must nncrove the choice 
Coneiclsa man fanatic in the extreme.” 

• Cow per : Conversation. 

* 5. To confute, to prove false. 

41 6. To doom to death or destruction. 

*‘A whole armado of eonpiefcti sail." 

6h ukes?. : King John. IU. 4 

* 7. To doom or sentence to any penalty. 

"... eonniet to eternal damnation by the law, . . .* 
—Tyndall : Workes, p. 38'). 

*con-vict', * con-vycte,po. par. or«. [Lat. 
convictus, pa. par. ot con Waco. ] [Convince.] 
Convicted, found guilty. 

"By th« civil law, a person convict, or confessing his 
own crime, canuutapi»e.iL"— Ayiijfv : /*n»-eryujj. 

A convict recusant : One that hath been 
legally presented, indicted, and convict for 
refusing to come to Church to hear the Com- 
mon prayer, according to the statutes. 
(Lion nf.) 

con’-vlct, 3. [Convict, v .) 

*■ 1. A verdict of a jury finding a prisoner 
guilty ; a conviction. 

"... the pretendit convict, decreit, & dome gevin 
In the Justice court . . ."—Acts Mary. 1507 (eil. 1 S 14 ), 
pp. 506, 577, 

2. A person found guilty of a crime ; a con- 
victed criminal. 

"... the civil law allows a certain space of time 
hotb to the convict and to |<ersous confessing, . . 
Aylille : I’arergoiu 

3. A criiniual undergoing peuul servitude. 
For the difference between convict and 

criminal, see Criminal. 

con-vict'-ed, j>g. jvir. ora. [Convict, t?.) 

* 1. Convinced, persuaded. 

2. Found guilty, condemned. 

• con-vlct'-i-hle, a. [Eng. convict; -able.] 
Capable of being couvicled. (As/i.) 

con-vict -mg, pr. jxir.,a., & s. [Convict, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. d' j arlicip. adj. : (See 
tile Verb). 

C. A^ suhst. : The act of proving or declaring 
guilty of any charge ; conviction. 

con-vis'-tlon, s. [Fr. conviction ; Sp. coo- 
vtccion; ltal. convin~ioue ; Lat. convictio, from 
convictus, pa. par. of con viiien.] [Convict.] 

I. The act of finding guilty of any crime 
before any legal tribunal. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father: we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e. ey = a, qu - kw. 


convictism— convoke 
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*• Conviction to the terpent none belong." 

u.uoti : r. l.. x n. 


2. The act or process of convincing or fully 
persuading. 

" D-rtiht we Ms pn-fu-nc**. when he now ftppenmr 
Then hear conviction. " 

i'or*. ttamer'e Od^ury, hk. xxlll.. 1. TO-T 

3. The state of being found guilty of any 
crime by n legal tiilnmal. 

. , convirtinn mny ixivruo two wnys . . /Uiick- 
ttone : Coinwe Murlei, l»k. Iv., ch. xxvli. 

4. A record or list of cases or persons In 
which verdicts of guilty have been found by a 
legal tribunal. 

5. The state of being convinced or fully 
persuaded. 

“And Blanche** mig conviction hr>mrnt * 

Scott • /.min of the bike, Iv. W. 


6. A strong belief or persuasion resting on 
what appears to be indisputable grounds. 

M AjuI it t«1 vuti 'iro*ontty (all amtur tho power nf this 
Cnneicllnn fluny.iii ; /’/*.. pt I. 

II Crabb thus distinguishes between rmtm’c- 
tf/ni and )wr*>msinn ; “What convinces hinds ; 
what persnruh's attracts. We reirr/werhy ar- 
guments ; It is the understanding which de- 
termines ■ we are perwoifal hv entreaties and 
peiNniinl influence; it is the imagination or 
will wldch decides. Our conviction respects 
go! >lv matters of twdief or faith *. our persuasion 
respects nutters of belief or practice : we are 
convinced tint, a thing is true or false ; we are 
per^iimM that it. is either right or wrong, 
advantageous nr the contrary. A person will 
have half effected a thing who is ro»?v»uw( 
that it is in his power to effect it ; he will be 
easily persuaded to do that which favours his 
own interests. Conviction respects our most 
tmpoitant duties ; persundon. is applied to 
matters of indifference. Tho first, step to true 
repeiPaueo is a thorough conviction of tho 
enormity of sin.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 


♦ c5n -vict-i3m, s. [Eng. convict; -ton] The 
convict system ; tho svstem of transportation 
of convicts to penal sottlemcnts. 

"The evtts o( convict i*m."— ir. UowUt. 


* con vict' ive, a. [Eng. convict .* -frr.] 
Mixing t lie power or quality of convincing; 
persuasive, convincing. 

. . the most ch**© ami convictivc method that 
may be,"— Or. II. .1 tore Antidote against Idolatry; 
ITcf. 


• con vtct -ivc ly, ( idv . [Eng. convict ivc ; 

- ly .] In a eouvlctive or convincing maimer ; 
convincingly. 

*Con Viet ive-nOSS, s. (Eng. convictivc; 
-ne* 4 .\ The quality of being convictivc or 
convincing ; the power of convincing. 

n6n vince', v.t. &, i. [Lat. courinco = to over- 
come by proof : can = cum = with, fully, and 
vinco = to conquer ; Itnl. cmtriaccrc ; Sp. con- 
vener ; Fr. conwiincre.J 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To overcome, to subdue, to master. 

• 2. To exceed, to surpass, to defeat. 

* 3. To convict, to prove guilty of, to bring 
a charge home to any one. 

•‘Which of you coueincnth uicof *ln V— John V 111. SO. 

* 1. To confute ; to prove the falsity of any 
statement or proposition. 

", . . he cnnuinced tho text© »tf Scripture whlcho 
StOiii h id Likely cjted. . . t’Uat : Luke, eh. & 

• 5. To demonstrate or prove to conviction ; 
to evince, to manifest. 

"Tho holy «Ult which fix In It would convince,” 

.shake*)*, t Love » Labour t Lost, V. 2. 

G. To persuade to conviction ; to compel 
anv one by reasoning to acknowledge n con- 
tested point. 

“ Such primf* , . . ju niltfht vnnM© thorn to convince 
other*, ‘—.xtlorlmn/, x-ol, 111., •oiiu. 7. 

(1) Followed by rf 

. r htive all till* while tiwn endeavouring to 
oonvinee men of, . . ”—Titt »/»on. 

(2) Followed by a clause. 

"ShlHi mark* ... in may convince thrni that It U 
truly diviuo. —third; Works, vul. vi., Kiui. i, 

B. Intransitii* : 

* I. To carry conviction, to afford proof. 

” Now you look finely liidewl. Win » till* cup dor* 
eon vine*. r — Jonfni ; Barth A ••nr, I. 1. 

2. Tit persuade to conviction, to satisfy tho 
mind by evidence. 


C6n-vln9Cd\ pa. jxir. or a. [Convinck.] 

* oon-vin^o’-m^nt, <. [ Eng.co nvincc; •went. 1 
The set of convincing ; convic tion. 


con vin 9 -cr, #. [Eng. convince ) ; -?r.] 

* 1. One who or that which manifests or 
proves. 

•'The divine light now wo* only a r»nWiwri>f hU 
nil»cnrrlai,*e*."--.l/ore: JA/nrif Cabbala, ch. 111. 

2. Une who convinces or persuades. 

* con vin 9 '-I-ble, «. [Eng. convince); -able.) 

1. Capable of being convinced or persuaded ; 
open to conviction, 

2. Capable of being refuted or disproved ; 
refutable. 

“. . . whrft uncrrtil r»t I r«, and ali>« con vincible falsi- 
ties, . . ."—Browne ; Vulgar Lrronrt, lik. hi., ch. Ix. 

con-rin9'-inpr* «. (Eng. convinc(r) ; -ing.) 

1. Persuading, satisfying ; carrying convic- 
tion ; conclusive. 

“To give them *ueh convincing proof *-"— More *. 
Antidote against Atheism, eh. It 

" 2. Confuting or disproving ; refuting. 

*1 For the difference !*»■ tween ermrtnciny and 
conclusive, see Conclusive. 

con vin9 -Ing-ly, ndi>. [Eng. connarin^; 
-/y.] In a convincing or convict ive manner; 
so as to produce conviction. 

t con Vin 9 '-ing-ness, s. [Eng. convincing ; 
-»r.<«.] The quality of being convincing; tbe 
power of producing conviction. 

* con-vi'-tious, a. [Convicious.] 

* con-viv'-nl, a. & s. [Lat. crmvttw?/s.J 

A. < ni(/. : Of or pertaining to a feast, fes- 
tive, convivial. [Convive.] 

“ Tho Mime was a conctvat dish.*'— Browne: Vulgar 
JCrrourt, bk. lit. ch. xw. 

B. As subst. : A guest. (Sandys : Travtls, 
p. 78.) (Davies.) 

* con vive', v.i. [Lnt. coarnro = (1) to live 
together, (2) to fenst together: c on = cnm- 
with, tcgellior, and vivo = to live.] To feast 
together, to lie convivial. (Shakes/). : Troilus 
(C Cressitla, iv. 5.) 

'con -vive* s. [Lat. conviva = a guest.] A 
guest at a banquet. 

“The ravbhed cotndvci' tongues It eonrted.' 

Beaumont : I'eychc, c. X., § 211. 

con vlv'-i-nl* a. [Lat. convivial is, from coa- 
vioium = a \uinqiict.] 

1. Of things: Relating or pei taming to a 
feast, festive, social. 

“ Which feasts, convivial meotlnge wo did name " 

It* niaii/t. 

2. Of persons: Jovial, merry. 

" Vour social and convivial »pLrit . . Z>r. Xewtun. 

*1 Crabb thus discriminates between coa- 
vlviul and social : “The prominent idea in 
couth um J is that of sensual indulgence ; the 
]u'oiniucnt iilea in social m that uf enjoyment 
from an intercourse with society. Cannv ul 
is a species of the social ; it is the social in 
matters of festivity. What Is convivial is 
social, hut what is social is something more ; 
the former is excelled by tho latter as much as 
the body is excelled by the mind. Wo speak 
of convivial meetings, convivial enjoyments or 
the eonvtrt'id board ; but social intercourse, 
social pleasure, social amusements, and the 
like." (Lrabb: Eng. Synon.) 

'con-viv’-i al-ist, *. [Eng. convivial ; >ist.) 
A person of convivial habits or disposition. 

con-vIv-1-S.l -i-ty, *. [Formed as if from a 
Lat. con vivntlitus, lrom convivialis. ] 

1. A disposition to convivial liabits. 

"... li»< umalflrwl too ium*h to conviviality . . 

Ctiojicr The rock fighter' t tin r hind. 

2. The mirth or merriment Indulged in at 
convivial gatherings. 

“Thru* rxlniiiNimiK’Oti* eiilritalnnirnf* wrrr oft»n 
| >r ml mill xe >>f piixtiT conviviality, Atulon * ; Life uf 
Sir J UcttuohU, p. 61. 

t con vo-cato, f t. [Fyom Lat. cvtvocntnm, 
tin* supine of cmiroru = to convoke, to call 
together: can = together, and roco = local!.} 
To call together, to assemble. 

"That ant horltv. which . . illilatthuttliiu'roriro* 
Cdf# vuiliu'll* 7Viyfor: Liberty rf Propheeying, J S. 

c6n-vo cd’-tion, s. [Fr. con vocation ; Prov. 
ivm t'oeufio .* hp. e».a vocacinn ; Port, con roca^ho ; 
Itnl cont'oenztonr. all front Lat. con 
(genii, ouieoco/ioiits) = a calling together.] 
[Convoke. | 

I. Orfltnnny l /t nonage : 

1. The net nf calling together, tho state of 
being railed together. 


2. Tliat which is called together, a meeting, 
an assembly. 

(1) Lit. (Of /yersons) : 

"... UH-Irtlen. lode 1 *, t'onrocationt, aud mrtdnss 
wltlioat uumUr.'- i Eesnyt. l. 

(2) Fig. (Of the inferior animals, or any 
thing) : 

•' Not wht re he eat*, but where he !■ enten : a certalu 
e»»»pw.i/ion of I'ulitit' worm* are eeu at him.' — 
Sluiketp, ; ttnmlet. kv 3. 

II, Technically: 

1. Jewish archccol. : A stated festival or any 
other day on which the people xveie divinely 
summoned together. On those dajs, as u 
rule, no servile work was done. 

"... eonciTiiluf l he feixnU of llu* Lord, which ye 
«1 ■ rt 1 1 prociaim to lw h»ly coiotxMfioui. . . ."—Lev. 

X X I It. 2 

2. Ecclcs. : An assembly of the clergy. 
Specially the luint given to either of two such 
gatherings, the otic termed the Convocation 
of Canterbury, or simply Convocation, the 
other the Convocation ot York. The Convo- 
cation in the 10th century having recognised 
that the king's majesty justly and rightfully 
is and ought to be the supicmn earthly head 
of the Church of England, the king in that 
capacity has the pinogutive of calling eon vo- 
cation together, which is done at the com- 
mencement of each session of Parliam'iit. 
Ton certain extent, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury is itself framed on the Pail amentary 
model. It has txvo Mouses, the Upper one 
(representing the Lords), consisting solely of 
bishops presided over hy the Archbishop; 
the Lower one, the deans, the archdeacons, 
and proctors (the last-named officers being 
designed to represent tho inferior clergy, 
mid to present an analogy to the Mouse of 
Commons). Tho Convocation of York less 
closely resembles Parliament, for it lias only 
a single house. In mcdiieval times, Convoca- 
tion was a much greater powei than now. 
When the clergy ot all degrees managed to 
exempt themselves from the general taxation 
of the country levied in the onlinary way, 
Convocation was required to assess the clerical 
body for the expenses ol the civil government, 
and some have contended that this was origin- 
ally its only function. Others, however, have 
been assigned to it, especially the enactment 
of canon law, ami the examination and cen- 
sure of heretical books or individuals. By 
25 Henry VUL, c. Ill, Convocation was pro- 
hibited from making any canon or ordinance 
winch xvas opposed to the king's prerogative, 
or to the laxvs, customs, amt statutes of the 
realm. By Id ic 17 Charles II., c. 1, passed in 
ld05, the clergy as well as the laity were 
required to pay their quota of taxes together, 
and the former were discharged from all obliga- 
tion icgardiug the subsidies levied by Convo- 
cation. In 1710, the remaining privileges were 
taken away, and for a long time afterward* 
it remained almost in a state of suspended 
animation, being no sooner failed together at 
ttie commencement of each session of l’uilia- 
ment then it was prorogued before it could 
do any business. Iu lv*4, an etloit begun to 
revive Convocation ami give it teal power of 
dealing xvitli ecclesiastical matters, but both 
parties in Parliament aie opposed to such a 
revolution. However, in Fcbrnaiy, 1872, they 
allowed the clergy to deliberate mi iilleialious 
in ihe litmgy, and embodied them in an Act 
oil 5th of March of the same year. 

8. Tin-mining: 'lhe same as Convocators 
(q.v.). 

con vo-ca'-tion-ol, a. |F.»g. convocation; 
•u/. ) Peilainmg to a convocation in gene ml, 
or m particular to the ecclesiastical synod so 
designated. [Convocation, M. 2.) 

• c6n-vo cd’ tlon-ist, *. (Eng. coatwobmi ; 
-tst ] une who supports convocation ; an ad- 
vocate for the ro vi vh l of the powers of Convo- 
cation. 

con -vd-cd tors, s. ]>(. [Lnt] The parliament 
of linnets. All Man miry ltiw-% ate enacted lx 
the several convocations. (H Yuh.) 

c5n voko‘, I’.f. |Fr. convoi/ucr; Pi ov., Sp.. A: 
Pint, i on corn r; It il cnnivonr, limn Lut. rou- 
m*o= to call together, to summon : from con 
mm together, and two ~ to call, to ln- 
vlb*.] To cjiU or summon together, to assem- 
ble. Used— 

1. Lit. (Of j'frsnns) : 

" Wrl'* convoking » F«rllainflit- ' — 1/nc «*.'»> / ftlut. 

Kni., xti. 

2. I'ig.fOf things) : (U\ml$worth : Excursion.) 


boll. b<^: poitt. IfnVI; ont., ccM, chorus, chin, bench: ro, fccm: thin, this: sin, ns; expect, Kcnopbon, crlst. -ing. 

-oi&u, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion^ -?ion = zliun. -tious, -slous, cioas = slius. -blc, -dlo, Lte. = bfl, deL 
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If To conuote Is to call together by authority, 
to summon; to invite is simply to request 

con voked , pa. par. & a. (Convoke, t\] 

con vo kin g, pr. par. & a. [Convoke, i>.) 

con -vo lute, con -vo-lu ted, a. & s. [Lat 
contvlutus, pa. par. of con Volvo — to roll to- 
gether, to roll round. ] 

A. vis adjective : 

L Ord. Ixing : Rolled together, rolled round. 

II. Technically : 

1. Bot . {Of petals, leaves. £c.): Wholly rolled 
up in another of the same kind. [Convolu- 
TiVK.J 

2. Zool. : In the same sense. (Used of hones, 
membranes, kc.) 

^ Convolute vernation : 

Bot. : Vernation in which one margin is 
rolled up towards the midrib, as in grasses 
and bananas. 

B. .4s snbst. : That which is rolled up, as in 
a ball. {De Quin cry : System of the Hctncns.) 

oon vo-lu -tion, s. [From Lat. convolutus, 
pa. par. of convolvo.] [Convolve.) 

I. Ortfiunn/ Language : 

1. Tlie act of rolling anything upou itself 
or round ; the state of being so rolled 

*’ OYr the calui sky. in convolution ■wilt, 

The feather'd eddy float* . 

Thomson: Autumn. 

2. The twists nr folds of anything rolled 
about itself or round. 

II. 4nnf. (PL): Numerous smooth and 
tortuous eminences on the surface of the 
cerebral hemispheres, marked ofT from each 
other by deep furrow's. The funner are some- 
times called gyri, and the latter are named 
anfractuosities or sulci. As a rule the depth 
of a convolution exceeds its thickness. The 
dividing fissures are about half an inch deep. 
Each has received a name ; thus there are the 
angular, the marginal, the siipra-marginal. the 
hippocampal, and various other convolutions. 

" Their skull* are smaller. and the convolutions of 
the braiu are less complex than iu normal men."— 
Dtirtcin : Descent of Man <1S71|. pt i.,ch. iv., voL L, 
lx 121, 

}dn -vo-lvt-tive, a. (Mod. Lat. cont’olulirus.] 

Bot. : The same as Convolute (q.v.). 

oon-volve', v.t. [From Lat. eon volvo= to roll 
together : con = together, and rolro = to roll.] 
To roll together. 

" Huge trnuiis : and e^vch particular trunk a growth 

Of intertwisted fibres sen*utiiie 

Upcoiling, and iuveterately convolved." 

Wordsworth : Yew-trees. 

edn volved , pa. par. k a. [Convolve.] 

con-volv'-mg, pr. par. k a. [Convolve.] 

con-volv u-la'- 9 e-s 0 , s. pi. [Lat. convolvu- 
lus (q.v.), and fein. pi. adj. sufT. -ac«v.] 

Bot. : An order of perigynons exogens, 
placed by Lindley iu his alliance Sohumles. 
The species are generally twining and milky 
plants, though some are erect bushes. The 
leaves are often undivided. There are no 
stipules. Inflorescence axillary or terminal ; 
the partial peduncles, when any exist, gene- 
rally in the form of two bracts. Corolla, 
mouopetalous, deciduous ; the limb flve-lobed, 
plaited; stamens five; ovary simple, with 
two or four eells, rarely with one ; ovules 
few, ereet ; style one, generally divided at the 
top into as many segments as the cells of the 
ovary ; capsule one to four celled, succulent 
or capsular. Very common in ail parts of 
the tropics, rarer in cold countries. The 
roots abound in a milky juice, which is 
atrongly purgative. It is the active principle 
in Jalap (Conrofrwlus Julajxi), Seannnoiiy (C. 
Scammonia), kc. [Convolvulus, Jalap, 
Scammony.] Batatas edulis is the Sweet 
Potato. [Batatas.] There are two tribes or 
sections of the order: Convolvulea*, with the 
carpels consolidated, and Dichondreje, with 
them distinct. There are forty-six genera 
known and nearly TOO species. Two British 
genera. Convolvulus and Calystegia (q.v.); 
s]*ecies three. 

con-volv-u-la’-ce-ous, a. [Mod. Lat oon- 
volvnlace(o : ) (q.v.), and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the order Cnnvolvu- 
laeea’, and especially to its typical genus Con- 
volvulus. 

o£n-VOlv -u He, a. [Lat convolvulus) (q.v.), 
and Eng. suff. -ic.] 


convolvulic acid, s. 

Cite in. : C 31 H m Oi 8 . An organic acid ob- 
tained by Wiling convolvulin with baryta 
water, then precipitatiug the excess of baryta 
with dilute sulphuric acid, removing the 
excess of sulphuric acid by lead carbonate, 
and finally removing tbe lead by IL.S gas. 
Convolvulic aeid is a white amorphous bitter 
powder, readily soluble iu water and in 
alcohol, insoluble iu ether. Its aqueous so- 
lution is acid, and it forms salts called con- 
volvulates. By boiling with dilute sulphuric 
acid, it yields sugar and cnnvolvnlinol. It is 
also called rhodeoretic acid. 

con volv -u-im, s. [Lat. convoIrul(«s), and 
Eng. suff. -in (Chan.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : CaiHsoOjfi. Also called rhodeoretin. 
A colourless transparent resin contained m 
the rhizome of the ofiicmal jalap lout. ( ‘mi vol- 
vnlin is prepared by exhausting the rout of 
Convolvulus or i:ahe nsis with boiling water, 
then drying ami pulverising it, and treating 
it with twice its weight of ninety per cent, 
alcohol, mixing the alcoholic extract with 
water till it begins to show turbidity ; then 
treating tbe liquid twice with animal charcoal, 
distilling the alcohol from the filtrate, re- 
peatedly treating the residual pulverised resin 
(amounting to bet ween ten and fifteen per cent, 
of tbe root! with ether ; dissolving the residue 
in the smallest possible quantity of absolute 
alcohol, and precipitating with ether till the 
precipitate is quite free from resin soluble in 
ether. The residue is pure convolvulin. Con- 
volvulin is tasteless and inodorous, nearly 
insoluble in water. When dry it melts at 150% 
forming a yellow transparent liquid ; it burns 
with a smoky flame. Finely divided convol- 
vulin dissolves in aqueous alkalies, and is 
converted into convolvulic acid Wlien dis- 
solved in alcohol it is decomposed by hydro- 
chloric aeid, yielding convolvnlinol and' glu- 
cose. It dissolves in strong sulphuric aeid, 
forming a carmine colour, which afterwards 
turns browo and deposits a dark brown sub- 
stance. Convolvulin is tbe active principle 
of jalap-resin. It exerts a very strong purga- 
tive action even in doses of a few grains. 
(JEn/ts: Diet. Chem., vol. ii., p. 15.) 

con volv -u-ttn-ol, s. [Eng. convolvulin, and 
Lat. of(cuTti).] 

Chem.: Convolvnlinolic acid, rlioderetinol 
(CujHojOs^+H^O. Obtained by the action 
of dilute acids or of emulsin on convol- 
vulic acid. It forms white inodorous needle 
crystals, which have a biting bitter taste, 
slightly soluble in water, readily soluble in 
alcohol ; it melts at 39°. It volatilises when 
heated oo platinum foil ; the vapours cause 
coughing. It is oxidised by concentrated 
nitric acid into oxalic and "ipoinzeic acids. 
Strong sulphuric acid colours it first yellow’, 
then amaranth-red. It dissolves in alkalies, 
and parts with water, becoming C 13 H 04 O 3 , 
which is considered to lie the true acid ; it 
melts at 42°. It forms salts, called convol- 
vulinolates. 

con-volv-u-lln-ol-ic, a. [Lat. convol- 
vulus), sutf. -in (tChem.), in combination with 
Eng. oleic, from Lat. oleum = oil (?).] 

Chan. : A terra used only iu the subjoined 
compound. 

convolvnlinolic acid, s. 

Chem. : A chemical substance obtained by 
the action of acids or alkalies on resinous 
glucosides contained in the root of Jalap, 
Convolvulus Schicdanus, and of C. orteabensis. 

con -vdlv'-n-lus (pi. con vol vul i), s. [Lat = 

(1) a caterpillar which rolls itself up in a leaf, 

(2) the Bindweed. Spec. Conrolimlus sepium.] 

Bot . : A genus of plants, the typical one of 

the order Convolvulace;e and the trilie On- 
volvulete. The calyx is without bracts, the 
corolla funmd-shaped, the capsule two-celled, 
each cell with two seeds. There are two 
British sjieeies. One is Convolvulus amends : 
it has a root running deeply into the ground, 
rendering the plant difficult of extirpation ; 
sagittate leaves, with acute lobes ; the pe- 
duncles usually single-flowered, with minute 
bracts distant from the flowers, which are 
somewhat small and pale rose-coloured. It is 
common in fields and hedges, especially where 
tbe soil is light. The other is C. Saida nella, 
the Sen-side Convolvulus or Bindweed. It 
has reniform fleshy leaves, and large rose- 
coloured flowers. It has been sometimes 


placed in the genus Calystegia. The British 
species are purgative ; so also is the foreign C. 

1 nacrocar]ius. C. dissect us abounds In prussic 
acid, and is one of tbe plants used iu the 
preparation of the liquor called noyau. 

con vo$\ * con-vey, v.t. [A doublet of con- 
vey (q.v.). Fr. convoy tr ; Ital. convogliart ; 
Sp. conroyar.] 

1. To accompany on a journey by land or 
sea for the sake of defence or safety ; to 
escort. 

•• That through the fear of the Algerine* 

Convoys those l ary brigantines. 

Long/ el tow : The Golden Legend. ▼. 

2. To accompany, to attend. 

" Whilst angels him coneoy and saints attend." 

Stirling : Doomsday. 

* 3. To convey, impart, or communicate. 

“ In convoying this tmlli of iny understanding.*— 
Milton : Church Government. 

A 4. To accomplish, to mauage, especially 
by artful means. (Scotch.) 

con vop - , s. k a. [Convoy, v.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of convoying or escorting ou a 
journey. 

“He would glue order to fetch the sillier with good 
and safe convoy Hackluyt . Voyages, vol. ii , pi. 11., 

p. 181. 

2. The act of attending on or accompanying. 

** Yom convoy makes the dangerous way secure." 

Drydcn : A uren giebe* 

3. A protecting force accompanying or es- 
corting any person or peraotis, goods, ships, 
kc., for purposes of defence ; an escort, a 
guard. [II. 1,2.] 

*\ . . the rneu of war vrhich formed the convoy."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xviL 

* 4. The conqiany at a wedding that goes 
to meet tbe bride. (ScofcA.) 

0. Tlie person or persons, goods, &c., con- 
voyed ; used also to signify tbe whole force, 
including the protected aa well as the pro- 
tectors. 

6. Guidance, conduct. 

** They deemed it hopeless to avoid 
The convoy of their dangerous guide." 

Scott • M arm ion, v. It. 

* 7. The act of conveying or transporting 
anything ; conveyance, carnage. 

. . his i«as«i>ort shall l*e made 

And crowns for etmeoy put into his purse." 

shakesp.: Hen. )' . iv. 8. 

* 8. A channel or means of conveyance. 

M . . - nut knowing the convoy of it, . . ."—HailUo: 
Lett. i. -127. 

* 9. Conduct, mien, behavionr, carriage, 

•* Quhen I saw hir *a trindye dance ; 

Hlr good conwoy and con Una nee." 

Dunbar * Mai'land Poems, p. M. 

* 10. Artful or prudent management ; 
finesse. 

“Then the earle Douglas, be whois moyane and con- 
voy all the court was guydit, . . .' — PiUcotHe : Cron*, 
p. 49. 

* 11. A trick, a cheat, a juggle. 

*• Bot how. Mace, as ye shall heir. 

Betrayed thame lmyth with a tryine conroy." 

Dp. St. Androis : Poems (16 cent.), p. 51L 

A Scots convoy: Accompanying one to 
the door, or “ o’er the doorstane.” 

II. Technically: 

1. Kaut. : Ships of war sent to accompany 
merchantmen in time of war, and, if possible, 
prevent them from being captured or sunk by 
the enemy. 

2. Mil. : A body of troops accompanying 
ammunition, provisions, or other valuable! 
liable to be captured by the enemy. 

3. Vehicles : The drag applied to the wheels 
of carriages to check their velocity in going 
down hills. 

B. ^ts adj. : Acting as ao escort or protect- 
ing force on a journey. 

“Conroy shijB acco»nj«vny their merchant* . . 
Drydcn ■ Dufresnoy , Fief. 

* con-vo^-an^e, s. (Eng. convoy; -once.] 
Art, finesse, skilful or artful management 

con-vo^ed , pa. par. or a, [Uonvdy, v.] 

con-vo^-ing, pr. ;>or., a., & s. (Convoy, t>.] 

A. k B, -<4s pr. par. <t pa rticip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. ^4s s?i&sf. : Tlie act of accompanying a s 
a protection on a journey ; escorting, protect- 
ing, atlending. 

“ I aim at the convoying of you op to your Eton."— 
Relig. Wottem. p. 450. 


fete, fet, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
•r, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, to, ce — e. ey = a. qu — kw- 
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con vulse * v.t . & i. (Lat. convulses, pa. par. 
of convdlo — to pluck up, to dislocate, to 
convulse : con = cum = with, altogether, and 
I'eWo = to pluck.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To cause a shrinking or contracting 
motion in the sinews or muscular parts of the 
body ; to affect with convulsions. 

** JIU hwul grows Prvor'il. n*ul Ills pulim 
Thu quick successlvo throbs eon rultc.” 

fiyron : The Siege of Corinth. 

2. To shake, to agitate. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To cause a kind of convulsed feeling. 

2. To shake violently, to agitate greatly. 

. a question which would. In our Ago. convulse 
the whole frame of society .’*— Mncuuliiy : Hitt. Eng.. 
cb. r. 

* B. Intrans. : To suffer from or be throwu 
Into convulsions. 

" Nor to prwicrllje when nerves con vuhe." 

Srn’ii • The spleen. 

con-vulsed , pa. par. or a. (Convulse.] 
©on-vuls' -ing, j>r. )<ir., a., <fc s. [Convulse.] 
A. Si B. As pr. par. <£ farticip. atij. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of affecting with or 
throwing Into convulsions. 

©on-VUl' slon, s. |Lat. convnisio, from con- 
vutsus, pa. par. of convello.] JConvulse.) 

A. Onlinury Language : 

L Literally : 

Liu the same aen.se as 11. 

"Convulsion* (lire 

Seize*! him, tlmt sclf-sAiau night . . .* 

U'o rdtworth: Excursion, bk. vii 

* 2. A violent shaking. 

” Those two nnustve plllur* 

With horrible convulsion to And fro 
He tugg’d." Milton : Numion Ayonlstes. 

II. Fig. : A violent agitation or disturb- 
ance ; commotion. 

”... thu sAino cottcultion* of »t*t©, . . .'*— Temple. 

B. Med. : A diseased action of the muscular 
tissues of a greater or less portion of the body, 
characterized by violent muscular contractions 
with ulternate relaxations. Snell action of 
the muscle* is, however, impossible unless 
nervous influence be flrst transmitted to them 
by the brain and nerves, and it is in these 
latter that the scat of the disease lies. As is 
natural, infants ami young children, fcmnles, 
«nd men of the temperament called nervous, 
are most susceptible of convulsions. Ilence 
one species of this genus of disease is called 
Infantile and another Puerperal Convulsions, 
the former affecting infants, the latter ap- 
pearing in women towards the conclusion of 
pregnancy or immediately after childbirth 
Convulsions have been divided into tonic con- 
vulsions, in which the contractions are of 
some duration and are not quickly succeeded 
by alternate relaxations, and clonic convul- 
sions, in which tho contraction is briefer and 
relaxation conies more quickly. Of the former 
tetanus is an example, and of the latter 
hysteria. Some have restricted the term 
convulsion to those of a tonic character. 
When lhc alternate contractions and relaxa- 
tions are but slight, and very quickly succeed 
each other, tins affection is called tremor. 
Convulsions specially affect the voluntary 
muscles, in this differing from spasm, which 
la applied chiefly, though not exclusively, to 
similar action of the muscles called involun- 
tary. They limy be local, affecting only cer- 
tain muscles of the eyes, the face, the throat, 
the thorax, or they may be general over the 
body. They mny be idiopathic or sympto- 
matic of ut her diseases. They may arise from 
congestion of the brain or Iroiu its dcheient 
nutriment, or from mechanical irritation or 
Injury of nerves. Slight convulsions are, in 
many cases, unattended with danger, whilst 
thoso which are severe arc dangerous In a 
high degree. 

con vul slon al, «. (Eng. convulsion ; -id.) 
Pertaining or relating to a convulsion or to 
convulsions. 

(ion vul slon nr-y, n. & s. (Fug. ronuu/- 
sion, nud anil, airy ; Pr. coNrnWoiinnm.] 

A. Asatlj . : Per tal lung to convulsions, con- 
vulsive. 

**. . . eonruUionory alru/glM . . ."—Scott. 

t B. .-Is suftatouh'ir : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One affected by convulsions. 


2. Ch. Ilist. : The same as Convulsion urn 
(q.V.). 

Con-vul -slon ists, s. pi. [Eng. couvu/aioa, 
and suit', •ists: Pr. convulsionnistcs.] 

1. Ch. Hist. : The name given to a section of 
the Janseuists who arose in France in 1730. 
They were accustomed to throw themselves 
upon the ground and go into convulsions. 
Three years afterwanls an order was sent forth 
for their imprisonment. (Convvlsionaky, 
B. 2.) 

2. Heal. : (See extract). 

” The Convuleionists, i»r believers In the ]*tnmiouut 
efficacy of subfemoiran mot ©meat.”— A. OnkU. lo 
Macmillan* Mug., July, Itwi, p. 22 it. 

con vul -si vo, o. (Fr. con vuJsif(m.), con vul- 
sire (f.) ; Sp., Port., A Ital. coum&ivo, all 
from Ijit. convulsus, pa. par. of convdlo — to 

-tear up, to pluck up, to wrench off: con = 
cum — with, together, ami cello = to pluck, 
to pull.] Pertaining to convulsions, pio- 
duced by convulsions, alternately contracting 
aud relaxing the muscles. 

1. Ord. Lang. : In a loose actiac. 

° But nek thon not l( Hnppiue-v* be there. 

1( the loml laugh dU^iixe convulsive throe. 

Or If tho brow the heart's true livery wear.” 

Scott : The Lord of the Islet , II. 1. 

2. Med . : In tbe strict sense. (Convulsion.] 

” Convultleo fttYeclion* hnv© been cliiwed by moat 
nooologUts among the neuroses or uervous dtMiwe* 

A Crawford, in Cyclop. Pract. Med., 1. 106. 

con-vul' si v© ly, adv. (Eug. convulsive; 
dy. 1 In a convulsive manner. 

co ny, co ney, con y, * con ey, 
* co nl, • con ni, * co nig, * co ning, 
’ co nyng, * co - nynge. s. l*Sw. 
kau in ; l»an. fcmim ,’ Dnt. kvnijn ; Ger. 
kuuinchcn, dimiu. of kanin ; Gael, coineun; 
Wei. cu* ningni ; S o J m . Fr. co nille, coni ng ; 
O. Pr. con il, connil , con in, conn in, connit ; 
Prov. conil ; .sp. cmiejo ; Port, coelho , Ital. 
conig/io, from Lat. cunicvlus = a rabbit, a 
coney.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

I. A rabbit (q.v.). The term is still in use 
in Acts of Parliament and legal proceedings ; 
and to a less extent in country districts, 
where it is generally applied to a wild rabbit 

" Where enrth-ifelvtiig confei keep." 

Slnt\ctp. Venus *» rut Adonis, 6*7. 

- 2. A rabbit skin; the fur of the rabbit, 
formerly used for lining and trimming gar- 
ments. 

* 3. A term of endearment (cf. duck, lamb, 
mouse, &c.). 

* 4. A gull, a flat (Slang ) [Cony-catchek.] 

II. Technically : 

* I. Her . . A rabbit borue as a charge. 

2. Scrip.: The rendering of the Hebrew 

word ( shapluin ), occurring in Lev. xi. 5 ; 

Deut. xiv. 7 ; Psalm civ. IS ; ami Prov. xxx. 
2*5. The nnimnl thus named i« described ns 
chewing tlie cud, but ns not being cloven- 
footed ; aa being “ exceeding wise,” but in 
dimension*! *’ little upon earth ” (Prov. xxx. 
24); ns making its house in the rocks, where, 
however, a whole colony of them taken col- 
lectively are only o feeble folk. The animal 
referred to is what liruee calls the Ashknko, 



con \ . 


Gnnam, ami Wubbci. It had long been 
known to exi-t m the countries adjacent to 
Palestine, but it was imt till March 30, 1M3, 
that it was found within the limits of the 
Holy band, among tlie rocks mnr theCouvrut 
of Mar Saba, on the side of u ruvine in the 
continuation of the Kcdron. The Shnphnn is 
/’roaiein s^rium ( = * Hyrar xi/r metis) It 

has short ears, a pointed snout, small black 
naked feet, and no tail 

” The blub bill* »r* a rafugr for lb© ** lid koaU ; sud 
tlw r.*ck* to r the ojhim."— IV civ. Is. 

cony burrow, s A ralibit-hole, 
cony fish, conoy fish, s. The Burbot, 


Lota vulgaris , one of the Gadid.'e. The name 
cony-fish is giveu because it luiks in boles 
like a rabbit. (Lota.] 

cony-woftl, s. The “wool” or fur of 
rabbits ; it is used in the manufacture of hats. 

CO -ny-c&t$ti, v.t. (Eng. cony, and cafe-ft.) 
A cant tenn for to cheat. (Also absolutely.) 

■*T.tk© heed, Senior iiAptlutv, le«t you l>e cny. 
rntched lu iht* hutlncJia ‘ —Shakctp. . Taming qf the 
Shrew, v. I. 

• co ny c&t9h er, s. (Eng. conycatch; -er.) 
A sharper. 

# con y ger, * con y ger, s. (O. Fr. 

cunintejv, from l^at. eunicu/iiria.J A rabbit 
warren. (The term still survives in place- 
names, e.g. Conygore Hill, In Dorsetshire.) 

con -yl cne, s. [l^at. odffiam) ; -yf ; -car.) 

Cfum. : CyHi^. A hydrocarbon formed by 
the notion of phosphoric au hydride on azoeou- 
hydrine when heated to 90*. Conyleue is a 
yellowish oil, having a pungent, disagreeable 
odour, boiling at 120\ It is iifsoluble iu 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether. Bromiue 
unites with it, forming CgllijBrg. 

CO ny-za, s. [Lat. c*nnj:u ; Gr. »co w$a (kon- 
n~fi) — a" strong smelling plant, Fleabane, 
called by Linna-ua Con yea squamosa, now 
Inula C’onyza.] 

Hot. : A genus of Comjiosite plants, the type 
of the division Conyzeie, and the suh- division 
Eueonyzeje. Conyza camjihorata and C. mari - 
landica give out a strong smell of camphor. 

co ny zc-ee, s. pi (Lat conyza (q.v.), and 
loin. pi. adj. suit -cu*.) 

Hot. : A sub-tribe of Composite plant?, 
tribe Asteroideie. 

COO tl), s. (A.S. ccd.) (Ca (3), *.) A jackdaw 
or a chough. 

"Coo, by rife, or *cbowbe. Monrdula, nodula." — 
Prompt Pure. 

COO (2), s. (Onomatopoeic. ] The characteristic 
noise niaie by pigeons or doves. 

“The trumpeter mid laugher. A© tlieir liftmen ei- 
prefts, utters very different coo from the other Ireedm.'’ 
—Darwin . Origin of Specie* led. 1S59). ch. 1., p. 2L 

COO, v.i.&t. [Coo (2), s.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1 . Lit. To make a noise, such as that made 
by n dove or pigeon. 

*' The *tock-dov© only through the forest c**oe*." 

1 h‘jmton : Summer. 

2. Fig. : To Hct in a loving way towards 
auy oue ; to show affection. 

“ Rhyming or wooing now. 

Bill lug or cooing now." 

Hyron : To Thoma* Moore. 

B. Trans. : To utter or express by cooing. 
(^K'off : Uuiy of the Lake, in. 2.) 

* cood, 5. (Cud.) 

* cood, a. ICudf.) 

cood-lc, end lo, s. (Ueb kutr—n cask 
for liquor.) A small tub; a woodeu vessel 
with un upright handle. 

•• Nor kept l M?r\*nU. Ule«to tell. 

But loom'd my coodir**' mjsoU.” 

A’u wii* ; I'oetHt, L 9u(. 

ooof, cufe.s. (Cnt’FF.) 

1. A blockhead, a ninny. (Scotch.) 

" 1 atnrted, mutt rlug. blockbrad I coqf/" 

Sunn The I'feron. 

2. A busybody. 

*' The re*t imu coqft eompAr'd wtlb my denr PiUe." 

An ui|(iy ; Poems, IL ?»' 

COO Ic, s. [A word imitated from the sound.) 
The cry of the aboriginal Australian natives. 

COO 1©, tub (t’ooiE, ?.] To rail or cry out 
like the Australian aborigines. 

COO *ing, pr. jHir.. n., & s. I Coo, r.J 

A. & B. pr. pi r. & jxirticip, u* Ij. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. A.x su6?fonf irr .* 

I. Lit. : The cry or note of pigeons or doves. 

” Whirr of wl»»g» lu the drowav *lr. iu*d thr ew-tng « 
pigeon©.’’ Longfellow ; hctingeline, t, 2. 

t 2. Fig.: A bmdling, an allurement; an 
invitation. 

*• Ia'I not the cuoingr of th© world ftllur© lb©©.” 
Fouft** - The Coinpliiiiit, Night I. 

cook(l). “ oolio, p.f k i. ILat. oo./uo ; Ger. 
c n ; Dan. koge , Put. kooken.) (Cook. *.l 


boil, : pt^Tlt, J6^1; ent, 9©11, chorus, 9 hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; si.s, os; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph L 
-cixm, tian = sIiaxl tlon, slon = shun; -tlon, -$lon-zhun; -tlous, slous, -clous-shus* ble, -dlo, Ae. =b«l, deL 
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cook— cool 


A, Transitive: 

I. Lit. : To prepare food for the table, by 

boiling, roasting, Ac. ; to dress meat, vege- 
tables, &i\ • 

" The fattest atAg I e» er cook'd." 
fiftisfiuycr : A Sew IVay to t'ay Old Debts, L 3» 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To dress or prepare for any purpose. 
"Hanging U the word, sir: i/ you be ready for that, 

you are well roofed." — Shakes}*. : Cymbc.inc, v. 4. 

2. To dress up or prepare so as to present a 
false or fraudulent appearance or result ; to 
tamper with, to garble, to falsify. 

"The accounts hAtl twen co>ked so &s to deceive 
him. — Dinry of Right Hon. Geo. Rote (ed. Vernon 
Harcourt). ii. IS. 

3. To ruin, to spoil ; to take away the 
chances of. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To perlorm the office or duties of a cook. 

2. To undergo the process of cooking. 

To cook one s goose: To kill; to spoil oue’a 
chances of success. 

• cook (2), r.i. [Imitated from the voice of the 
bird.) To make a sound like a cuckoo. 

" Let conetaut cuckowa coo* on every side." 

The Silkworm**, 1,599. 

cook (3), conk, v.t. [Of uocertaiu ety- 
mology. J 

1. To appear and disappear by fits and 
starts. 

" Why lea coo*i< underneath the brae*. 

Below the spreading hazle.*' 

Burnt: Hallowe'en. 

2. To hide one's self. 

" AU cioea under the cloud of niebt thou con**#." 

Kennedy : Evergreen, if. 73, st. 32. 

3. To ery cook, ns children do in the game of 
hide-and-seek. 

cook (II. cooke, v.i. (Icel. koka = to gulp ; 
Kok = the gullet.] To take a long diink of 
any liquid. 

* cook (.'»), v.t. lEtym. doubtful.] To throw, 
(f/rosc.) 

cook (i), * cooke, * coke, s. [A.S. c6c, from 
Eat. coquus . ] One who prepares food for tha 
table by boiling, roasting, &c. 

"... one mistress Quickly U ... his cook, . . 

Sh akesp. : Merry I Vises. i. 2. 


"The most exquisite cookery of France."— Macaulay: 
HI*'. Eng., cli. xxih. 

* 3. A dainty or tasty dish. 

"Coo**r(« were provided in order to tempt hie 
palate . "—Earth Life of Ld. Guilford, ii. 205. \h iviet.) 

4. A place where food is cooked or sold ; a 
kitchen, a cook-shop. 


"The pie umde and baked At the 
Die ken t ■ Pickwick Pa fieri, ch, xliv. 


prison cookery."— 


II. Fig. : The act of dressing anything up, 
as news, accounts, Ac., so as to present n false 
appearance ; garbling, tampering with. 

"That art of cookery, which our brother news- 
mongers so much exccll in."— Tatter, No. li. 


cook -house, 5. [Eng. cook, and Aai/.<*.] 

Xu id. : The galley ; an erection on n ship’s 
deck containing the caboose or cooking appa- 
ratus. 


cqok-i-a, s. (Named after the immortal 
navigator Capt. James Cook, who was born 
of humble parentage at Marton, six miles from 
Stockton-on-Tecs, on Oct 27, 1728, and was 
killed at Owhyliec, in the Sandwich Islands, 
Feb. 14, J77i».) 

£of. : A genus of plants, order Aurantiacere; 
that to which the orange belongs. It consists 
of small trees with unequally pinnate leaves. 
Cookia punctata bears an eatable fruit called 
Wain pee, about the size of a pigeon’s egg. It 
is esteemed as food in China and the Indian 
Archipelago. There are other species of the 
same genus, known also by the name of 
Wampee. 

cook ie, cook'-y, s, [Dut. koekje = a little 
cake, dimiu. of fcoek - a cake.] A kind of 
small sweet -bread for eating at tea. (Scotch.) 

’’ Muckle obliged to ye for your cookiet, Mrs. Short- 
cake. — Scott : A ntbjiuxry, ch. xv. 

cook'-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Cook (1), v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As sir&sfawhve : 

L Literally: 

1. The act of dressing or preparing food for 
the table by boiling, roasting, Ac. 

2. The art or science of a cook. 

II. Fig. : The act of dressing up or falsify- 
ing accounts, &c\, so as to present a false or 
fraudulent appearance or result. 


cook (2), s. [Cook (2), v.] The sound made 
i>y the cuckoo. 

cook (3), cooke, s. [Cook (4), v.] A long 
draught of any liquid, a gulp. (Scotch.) 

"... ril get » cooke o' the »ir o' heaven again."— 
Peril t qf Jfun. iu 101. 

cooked, pa. par. & a. (Cook (1), v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Prepared or dressed for the table. 

2. Fig. : Prepared so as to present a false or 
fraudulent appearance ; garbled, falsified. 

cooke ite, s. [Named after Mr. Cooke, an 
American mioeralogist.] 

Min. : A white or yellowish-green flexible 
mineral, occurring in minute scales, and in 
slender, sometimes vernacularly bent, six- 
sided prisms. The hardness is 2 : 5, the sp. gr. 
2'7. Us lustre on the planes of cleavage is 
pearly. Compos.: Silica, 34 93; alumina. 
44-91 ; litliia, 2*S2 ; potassa, 2*57; and water, 
13*41, with a trace of oxide of irou. It is 
found in the State of Maine. (Dana.) 

• cooke-ly, adv. (Eng. cook: 4y.] Like a 
cook ; w ith the art or skill of a cook. 


cooking range, s. An arrangement for 
cooking poroses, in which the grate, oven, 
boiler, &c., are ranged in a row, and set in 
brickwork within the fireplace. 

cooking-stove, s. A structure, usually 
of iron, containing a fuel-chamber aod ovens, 
with holes into which pots may be set to boil 
the contents. (Knight.) 

* cook -maid, s. [Eng. cook, and maid. ] A 
maid or female servant who prepares food for 
the table by cooking. 

_ • - Sisly, tbe cook-maid, . . .*'— Goldsmith ; The 

Bee, No. VIlL 

oook'-room, s. [Eng. eoofc, and room.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kitchen. 

2. Naut. : Tlie galley of a ship ; a room in 
which tbe food is prepared for the crew : a 
cookhouse. 

. iu all their ships the cook-rooms are built in 
their forecastle*, . . ."—Raleigh : Essays. 

cook -shop, • cook's shop, s. [Orig. two 
words.] An eating-house. 

+ cook’-y (1), *. IEog. cook ; suff. .y.] A 
female cook. 

cook -y (2), «. [Cookie.] 


ardent or eager ; quiet, unexcited, deliberate, 
►el i possessed, calm. 

(2| Slightly cold or reserved in manner* 
chilling, frigid. 

(3) Impudent, presuming. (Colloquial) 

2. Of things: 

(1) Presenting an appearauce of coolness. 

* (2) Dispirited, downcast. 

"Then coiuford he caght in his e i.ert 

Destr. ul T <j. 9.255. 

(3) Deliberate ; not done or determined oi 
hastily, 

(4) Manifesting coolness or frigidity of feel 
mg ; repellent. 

(5) Impudent, presuming. (Colloquial.) 

IT (J) A cool card : An impudent, self pos- 
sessed fellow, whom nothing c-au put out of 
countenance. (Slang.) 

(2) Used of money ; implying a large sum. 
(Dickens : Great Expectations, ch. l\ii.) 

B. As subst . : Coolness ; moderate tempera- 
ture. 

"They that wold© rid© lu the cote of the morny-mr©.** 
—Merlin, l. iL 191. ^ 

Crabb thus discriminates between cool , 
cold, and frigid: "In the natural aen.se, cool 
is simply the absence of warmth ; cold and 
frigid are positively contrary to warmth ; the 
former in regard to objects in general, the 
latter to moral objects : in tin* physical sense 
the analogy is strictly preserved. With re 
gaul to the passions, cool designates a freedom 
lrom agitation, which is a desirable quality. 
Coolness in a time of danger, and coolness in au 
argument, are alike commendable. As cool 
and cold respect the a fleet ions, the cooJ is 
opposed to the frieudly, the cold to the warm- 
hearted, the /rt^W to the animated ; the former 
is but a degree of the latter. A reception is 
aaid to be cool; au embrace to be odd; a sen- 
th lie nt /riot'd. Coolness is au enemy to social 
enjoyments ; coldness is an enemy to every 
moral virtue ; frigidity destroys oil force of 
character. Coolness is engendered by circum- 
stances ; it supposes the previous existence of 
warmth ; coldness lies often iu the tempera- 
ment, or is eogendered by habit ; it is always 
something vicious ; frigidity is occasional, 
and is always a defect. Trifling differences 
produce coolness sometimes between the best 
friends : trade sometimes engenders a cold 
calculating temper in some minds : those who 
are remarkable for apathy will often express 
themselves with frigid indifference on tha 
most important subjects.” (Crabb ; Eng. 
Synon.) 

Ii For the difference betweeo cool and dis- 
passionate, see Dispassionate. 

* Cool-cup, s. A cooling beverage. 

t cool headed, a. Deliberate, calm, self- 
possessed ; not liasty or easily excited. 

"The old, coolheudcd, general law, . . Burk*: 
Lett, to the Sher. qf Bristol. 

cool-tankard, s. A cooling beverage 
compused of ale, wine, lemon-juice, spices, and 
bornge or other herbs. 

cool-wort (1), s. 

Bot. : In America the popular name of a 
saxifragiiceons plant, Tiordia conlifoliu, tha 
properties of which are diuretic and touic. 
It is prepared by the Shakers. (Ogilvie.) 

cool (2), "cole (2), * coyle, s. [Cole, Kail.] 
cool-wort (2), s. [Colewort.] 

* cool (3), * cole (3). s. [Coal.] 


cook'-er, s. [Eng. eoofc (J), V. ; - er .] One 
v\ ho, or that which, cooks. (K.E.D. ) 

1. A eookiog-stove ; a vessel iu which food 
is cooked. 

2. An article of food that cooks well. 

3. One who dresses up or loaoipulates ac- 
counts. 

4. A finisher. (Slang.) 

090k er-y, * ook-er-ie, «. [Eng. cook; -ery.] 

L LiteroUy: 

1. The act of dressing food for the table. 

*l-vi v , , "Soransadiab. 

Y> hlch need*, being recking hut. no cookery.” 

Be-aumont : Psyche, c. 9. K 67. 

2. The ait or occupation of a cook ; the art 
of dressing and preparing food for the table. 


cool (I), *cole (I), ' coole, *ooule, a. & s. 

[A.S. cdl ; l>ut. koel ; Dan. kol, kolig = v ool, 
chilly ; Icel. hul = a cold breeze ; Sw. kylig ; 
Ger. kiihl = cooL] [Cold.] 

A, As adjective: 

I, Literally : 

1. Slightly or moderately cold ; of a tem- 
perature between hot and cold. 

"Ooold© (Cole or sumwhat cold© P.). Algidus."— 
Prompt. Pare. 

2 . Cooling ; affording a degree of coolness. 

*’ To r©st thy weary [un-son in the shadow c->ole /*' 
Spetu^r : p.ti , IL ViL 63. 

3. Not retaining or causing heat ; light. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of jyersons ; 

(1) Not excited by passion or feeling ; not 


cool, * colon, * colyn, v.t. & i. [A.S. cdlian 
— to be or become cool ; O. S. kdldn; M. IL 
Ger. kuolen ; Dut. koclen. ] 

A. Transitive; 

I. Literally: 

1. To make cool, to allay or moderate heat ; 
to reduce to a temperature betweeu hot and 
cold. 

" Colyn or kelyn. Prigefacio . 1 — Prompt. Pare. 

2. To aflord coolness or shelter from the 
heat. 

" Ye »hady beeches, mid ye cooling streams." 

Pope : Pastorals , Rummer. L&. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Of things : To moderate or calm excite- 
ment, passion, or zeal ; to quiet, to calm, to 
appease, to allay. 

"... it might b»ve cooled their seal."'- Bwi/t. 


fStc, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- se, ce — e. ey = a. qu - kw. 
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t 2. Of persons : To calm, to moderate the 
excitement or ardour of. 

’•Tile York* tin iiiie. beyng triad of ttit* imalt 
victory. were \**11 cooled . . ."—Uali : Ed\c. iu». ». 

B. IntnkiMUvt : 

L Lit. : To become cool ; to grow less hot ; 
to lose heat. 

"Pniiw, wtioli n«xf.f Onr liquor here cools . "—/?#« 

Jontun. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, Of persons ; To become less impassioned 
or anient; to become cool or reserved In 
manner ; to calm down. 

M Tli ou h**t dc-acrthod 
A hot frlenil cooling . . .“ 

Shaketp. : Jtxlitu Ccetar. iv. 2. 

2. Of things : To moderate, to be appeased 
or calmed ; to 1 tse strength or force. 

"Whatever tovatty tho nation hiul inclrntljr frit to 
tho royal lmu--o find cooled during the long nbseucc ol 
two MVerdgus ■.1/cKvtufc *// : //iff. Eng., ch. t. 

cooled, pa. par, or a. (Cool, v .) 

oooT er, s. [Eng. cool; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Anything which cools or abates 
heat. III. 1.) ‘ 

2. Fig.: Anything which allays excitement, 
passion, or zcaL 

3. A lock-up or prison. (Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Med.: A medicine or preparation in- 
tended to abate heat or excitement in the 
blood. 

2. Brewing : A large vat, relatively broad 
and shallow. In which the beer is cooled. 
Mechanical appliances arc sometimes used to 
expedite the process. (Knight.) 

3. Domestic: 

(1) Au ice-chest or safe for viands in hot 
weather. 

(2) A till vessel with lid, faucet, and non- 
conducting jacket, for containing ice- water. 
(Knight.) 

4. Sugar-making : A trough in which con- 
densed cnnc-jtilce from kettles or vacuum- 
pans is placed to cry stallize. (Knight.) 

ooo’-lle, coo'-ly (pi. coolies ), a. (Mahrattn, 
Ac., boles (koli)=:n fisherman, a hunter, a 
particular caste. (Motcswnrth.) Ilind. kuli- 
a labourer. There is also un aboriginal tribe 
called Coles in the north of Orissa.] Originally 
a name derived from an Indian hill or .jungle- 
aboriginal tribe, members of which occa- 
sionally took service with Europeans in India 
as labourers or porters ; hence a labourer in 
or from India, or from any part of the East. 
Thus there are Chinese "coolies ’* in Dcniararu, 
the West Indies, and elsewhere. (Till lately 
Anglo-Indian, now used as an English word.) 
cool in, s. (Etymology not apparent.] A 
sport of great antiquity still retained in the 
highlands of Scotland. (See a description in 
Jamieson.) 

" The briMut aud chooso of the Cootin aro noxtdtvlded 
and eaten . . .** — Clan-J Ibin, L 122-1, 

odol’ ing, pr. par., a., k, ». [Cool, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par A particip. n ilj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Tiic act of making cool. 

2. Tin* act m state of liecJMiilng cool or of 
losing heat. 

cooling board, *. A hoard on which a 
corpse is laid previous to its bolug placed in 
the cotlhi. ( I T . &.) 

cooling cord, s. A phrase probably 
borrowed I ruin pimmro, or some other game 
Iti which money whs staked upon n card. A 
card so <leclslve as to cool tho courage of tlio 
adversary. Hence, fig., something to dnnip 
or overwhelm tho hopes of nn expectant. 
(Nares.) 

"There alt t« marl'd ; thcro Ik* a cooling card “ 
Shnletp. : 1 Urn. 17.. v. 8. 

cooling-floor, s. A large shallow tank 
In which wort is cooled. (Knight.) 

ooolls, s. [Cullice.] 

cool -Ish, a. (Eng. cool ; -fcA.l Rather cool. 

", . . tho nl^liU l<oifaii to irrow n llttto coolith ot UiU 
tloie of tile year Uohlt with Ettnyt, t. 

Cool 1^. udv. k a. (Eng. cool; -ly.J 
A. As adverb : 

I. Literally: 


cooled — cooper 


1. In a cool manner or state ; without heat 
or sharp cold. 

2. bightly ; not so as to cause heat. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. In a cool, calm, or deliberate manner ; 
without heat, passion, or ardour ; deliberately , 
calmly. 

"Motive* tli at address tbelnsotvee o colly to our 
n-ftaon. . . Atterbury. 

2. In n cool or rather cold manner; with- 
out warmth or cordiality. 

3. In a cool or impudent manner; with 
effrontery. 

. . a mutter which tho authorities of Idego coolly 
declared to t>e not lit all their buxines*, . . — Macau- 

lay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

* B. As adj. : Somewhat cool ; coolish. 

“ Keeping my sheep among the coolly shade." 

Sj tenter : Cohn Clout, M. 

COOl ness, 8. [Eng. cool ,* -nrs$.] 

I, Lit. : The quality or state of being cool ; 
a gentle cold ; a moderate degree of tern pie ra- 
ture between hot and cold. 

"The fragrant at r its cool nets still jvt-iliu* ” 

H'ord»«>orf/» : Exrurtion, hk. v. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. Calmness, deliberation ; freedom from 
excitement or haste. 

". . . we have the expertnww and coolness of vete- 
rans. “~At't&iulay : /list. Eng., ch. alii. 

2. Frigidity, want of conlislity in manner 
or disposition ; imlitferenee. 

", . . cool nett had arisen between ua"-.IWmodi 
Cicero, bk. t, lett. 1\*. 

3. Extreme set f- possession bordering on 
Insolence ; unabashed impudence ; etfrontery. 

* cool' rifo, * cooll riff, a. [Cauluuifk.] 

1. Lit.: Cool, cohl; feeling a tendency to 
cold, 

" And fain, fain was she of the coollrlff shade." 

Rou -. tfelencre, p. 27. 

2. Fig. : Cool, cold, indifferent. 

* cool-stock, s. lEng. cole . , as in colewort (?), 
and sfocfc.J Colewort. (irrifl/ri.) 

* coolth, «. [Eng. cool, and auff. -th. Cf. 
tcarmf/t.] Coolness. 

", . . seated themselves out of doors . . . for coolth 
and chat.'*— Madame U'Arblay : Diary, 11. 77. 

coo -ly, s. [Coolie.] 

coom (1), 8. [Etym. uncertain.! 

1. The wooden frame used in building the 
arch of a bridge ; centering. 

"... the frame, or coom. on which It was rimed, 

. . ."—P. /nverctk: Loth. Slati it Acc., xvlt. 8, 

2, The lid of a coffin, from its being arched. 

coom- coil’d, a. A term ap>p»licd to a 
garret-room, of which the ceiling receives its 
peculiar form from that of the rafters and 
crossl>eauis, within which the lath ami 
pilaster extend so as to form a soil of arch. 
(Scotch.) 

ooom (2), 8. (Fr. ecume = foaiu, dross.] 

* 1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
(Fhilips.) 

2. A term apiplied to refuse matters, such 
as soot, smoke-black, coal-dust, the mould 
which forms on some liquids, tho drip of 
journal-boxes, naves of wheels, Ac. (Knight.) 

3. The dust which falls from large coals. 

(Scof r/i.) 

•[ Smiddy coom : The ashes of a black- 
smith’s furnace. 

coomb (l). comb (b ailent), * coomo, s. [A 

corruption of Kr. onuble = a heaping, from 
l^at. cumulus = u heap* ; cuuitr/o = to heap* up. 
(6'teftf.)] A measure for corn, containing four 
bushels or lmlf a quarter. 

coomb (2), coombo (b ailent), combe, 
[Wei. cti'Hi (pron, Aoo»i) = n hollow between 
two hills, a tlale ; Corn, cum ; Ir. c«»mr = a 
valley. (Skeat.)] A valley b» twe» n lulls, a 
dell, a tittle ; In the south of Scotland, the 
bosom of a hill, having n semicircular form. 

"Tlir dark cock tinyed above ttic coomft.* 

V * treat Il'tiAtf. p. 22A 

• coomo, s. [Coomb (1), ».] 

coom -to, *. (A West African word.] A largo 
piresent, in place of customs’ duty, demanded 
by the kings and chiefs on the Bonny ami 
other South African rivers, from supercargoes 
of shipis, for tho permission to trade with tho 
natives. (Oj/i/vic.) 


coom’-y, a. {Eng. coom (2), b. ; -y.J Be- 
grimed with the dust of coals, soot, Ac. 

"... uiy flugm ore c<x»»y.'— The Entail, IL 22. 

coon, s. [An abluevialion of racoon (q.v.).] 
A racoon. 

A gone coon: A pierson hopelessly lost or 
ruined. (Amcncnn Mau</.) 

** If you atAi t In any bualmja» with an empty |K>et:et. 
you arc a gone coon, '—ilctdc : Sever 2 vo Late to 
Mend. cl». xxxvl. 

coon da, coon -di, s. [A Senegal word (?).] 

coonda oil, coondi oil, s. The oil of 

f’ampa {/uimensts, a liee of the ortlcr Sloha- 
cea>, growing in Senegal. It Is elnsely akin 
to C. guiauensis, fimn Guiana, which yields 
the Carapi or Crab oil. (Treas. of Lot.) 

coop (1), i. [Cop.] A small heap) or mound. 

coop (2), * cupc, coup, s. [A.S. cyjxt = & 
Iwsket ; Dut. kuip a tub; Ger. kufe ~ & 
coop, a tub; I cel. Wij>a — a cup, a bowl, a 
basin ; O. II. Ger. chuofa ; M. 11. Ger. kuofe, 
limn Lat. cupa ; Fr. cure — a tub, a vat. Cf. 
Gr. /cumj (kupf) = a hole, a hut. 

1. A cage or pen for birds formed of a box 
of hoards grated, birred, or wired on one 
side. It is generally used to keep fowls in 
while being fattened, or while travelling. 

"The c&ek, the coop, the floated cord.** 

Coreper : The Curt away. 

1 2. A cage or pen for animals. 

3. A barrel or cask for liquor. 

4. An apparatus made of wicker-work used 
for catching tisli. 

6. A coopi-cait (q.v.). 

" Coopt on' coru were unco rare." 

Piper vf Peebtei. p. B. 

coop cart, coup-cart, cowp cart, *. 

A close cart for manure, liquids, Ac. 

ooop, v.t. [Coop, ».] 

1. Litcniily : 

]. To cooline in 8 coop; to shut up in ft 
pen. 

2. To cooper ; to hoop round. 

“ He coopit a cocgle for our RUitwife, 

And, heigho l but he cooptt it limw." 

Jacobite Edict, ti. M. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To confine or shut up in a narrow com- 
pass ; to crowd. (Generally followed by up 
in or up within.) 

"The Commons, who were cooped up in « narrow 
space, . . Mncautoy : /hit. Eng , ch. xtv. 

2. To cramp, to confine, to narrow. 

"The coutempt of alt other knowledge, . . . coopt 
the understand iug up wUhiu narrow bouuds, . . 
Locke. 

cooped, pa. par. or o. [Coop, t\] 

coop eo', s. (Fr. coupe.] A step or move- 
ment in dancing. [Coupee.] 

ooop or, * conp -er, s. (Eng. coop, v. ; -er. 
il. Ger. kitfer ; l>ut. kuiper.] 

1. One whose trude it is to make and repair 
casks, bniTels, tubs, Ac, 

" The cottper'i house Is heeldo by hooping fattes." 

Uatcoignc: TheFrutlctof llu rre, 

U The lx>ndon coo]>ers were incaj'oorated 
into a guild or company in a.d. 1501. 

2. A popular name for a leverage coinp<ised 
of stout and porter in equal proportions. Tho 
name is said to be derived from the custom 
st bieweries of allowing the coo juts each day 
a certaiu quantity of stout snd porter, which 
they were in the habit of mixing before drink- 
ing. 

% The light-coo]xr , as also the wet-cooper, 
makes casks for holding liquid, and is tho 
repifseuUitivo of the first inventor. The dry - 
coo;x*r makes casks for goods not in a liquid 
atatc, such as flour, rice, dried fruits, soda, 
Ac. The white -cooper makes butter casks, 
tubs, pails, and churns, and combines in some 
measure tho skill and knowledge of his two 
elder brothers. A <w>pr-r-fn-flriim<I is seldom 
a skilled workman, but a jobber and mender 
of other men’s work. (UV«h*.) 

cooper’s hammer, s. A hammer with 
a naiTow peeii, whose length Is In the plane 
of tho motion of the hammer ; used for batter- 
ing ami Haring an iron hoop to lit the bulge of 
a cask. Also called n Hue-hammer. 

cooper’s piano, S A long plane Bet In 
slanting position, sole upward, upon which 
j stavea aro jointed. A joiotcr. lMnucs and 


boil, bi^; pout, 1<£\V1; cat, 90II, chorus, £hin, bench; go, &om; thin, this: sLn, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ing. 
-cian, -tlan=shan, -tion, bion aliun; -tion, -si on — zliun, -tious, -flious, -cious — shun, bio, -dlo, &o. ~ bpl, del* 
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shaves are or may lie used in smoothing the 
work. ( Knight .) 

cooper’s wood, 

Bot. : Alphitonia excel#*, odd of the Rham- 
nads. 

coop -er, v.l. & i. [Cooper, s.] 

A, Trans. : To operate on in the manner of 
s cooper. 

B, Intrans . : To follow tlie trade or occu- 
pation of a cooper ; to make and repair casks, 
Ittmds, tubs, Arc. 

coop -cr-age, s. (Eng. cooper; -age.] 

1. The trade or business of a cooper; the 
coopering of casks, & c. 

2. A place where the trade or business of a 
cooper is carried on ; a place for the manu- 
facture and repairs of casks, barrels, &c. 

Warehouse, soaivwnlkA, cooperages, &c."— Defoe: 
Tour through Great firitain, I. 26. {Davies. ) 

3. The price paid for work done by a cooper. 

"CO op cr-ant,o.&s. [Fr , pr. par. of cooperer 
= to work together, as if from a Lnt. coopcro: 
co — con = with, together, and opero = to 
work ; opns = work.) 

A. As odj. : Operating or working toge- 
ther with ; cooperating. 

" Bounded and conditioned By cooperaut Rensou, . . ." 
—Tyndall ; Frag, of Science (3rd e<L). vii. lao-l. 

B. As snbst. : A cooperating agent ; one 
who or that which cooperates with another 
for a common end. 

°. . . no cause thereof nor cooperant thereto . "—Sir 
T. M >re : Workes. p. 3S3. 

CO-op er-ate, t».i. (Fief, co = con = with, 
and I.at. operettas, pa. par. of o/*ror= to work ; 
opns = work ; Ital. coojterare ; Sp. coopera r ; 
Vr. roopcrcr.) 

1. Of persons: To act or operate conjointly 
with nt hers for a common end ; to labour in 
conjunction for the promotion of the common 
advantage. 

*' . . . whose hard fate it has been to cooperate with 
Spaniards . , Macaulay. Hitt. Eng., cn. xx. 

2. Of things : To concur or unite in pro- 
ducing the same e licet, or in promoting the 
same object. (Generally followed by with 
before the person or thing assisted.) 

" Nature and habit cooperating , . "—Macaulay: 
Hitt. Eng., cb. xxiii. 

* (a) Followed by to before the end in view\ 
(b) Followed by in. 

3. To contribute to. 

*' Brine all your lutes and harps of hea^n and earth ; 
W'hate'er cooperates to the culinuou mirth 

Cru shntc ■ The Same above every frame. 

CO-op-er at-irig, pr. jxir., a., & s. [Co- 
operate.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The net of labouring together 
w ith others for a common eml ; cooperation. 

Co op er a'-tion, s. [Lat. cooperatio ; Fr. 
coopemrion ; Sp. coopcrocioa.] (Coopf.hate.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of persons: The act of labouring to- 
gether with others for a common end ; con- 
joint or concurrent labour or efforts. 

*'• • • zealous and strenuous cooi>eriition."— VY«- 
caultty : Hid Eng., ch. vl. 

2. Of things: Concurrence in producing the 
aame effect or in promoting the common ad- 
vantage. 

II. Political h'conomy : 

1. Definition : The combined action of num- 
bers of persons. It is of two kinds : 
cooperation, when several individuals help 
each other in the same employment, and 
complex cooperation, when they do so in dif- 
ferent employments. 

2. Ihst. : The pioneer of cooperation in 
Britain and America was Robert Owen. For 
some details of his views and work see Com- 
munism. Though his great philanthropic 
projects failed, yet they suggested coopera- 
tion. Not that the idea was really new; it 
had been practised to a limited extent in most 
countries. It is a form of partnership. It 
may be of two kinds, cooperation in produc- 
tion and cooperation in distribution. During 
the French revolution of 1S4S, the Constituent 
Assembly voted the equivalent of £120,000 
sterling to encourage cooperation, a enmmis- 
sion being appointed to distribute the sum 


among workmen desirous of rising to the level 
of capitalists. About 300 cooperative societies 
at once sprung into existence, 100 of them in 
Faris, the rest in the provinces, all of which 
became extinct within twenty years, except, 
it is ludieved, about twenty. Most of the 
twenty, however, lose to prosperity, as did 
others to a larger extent w hich had not ob- 
tained government assistance. The movement 
spread to Germany, but few of the cooperative 
societies there are for production. The Roch- 
dale Cotton Mill was founded in 1850, and in 
lSt’4 the Wholesale Society was established 
nt Manchester, and that at Glasgow was 
founded some live years later. In 1S73 the 
Cooperative Union was organized, and the 
annual production by societies connected 
with it is estimated at over £5,000,000. The 
Wholesale .Society (for the two are practieallv 
nne institution) has depots in Ireland anil 
America, and on the Continent. It possesses 
a small fleet of steamers, and carries on boot 
and shoe and cloth factories and soap 
works. Cooperation in distribution is de- 
signed to save the retail profits by dispensing 
with the middlemen. Rochdale* is, as Mr. 
llolyoake words it, the “ Mecca of coopera- 
lion.'' In 1S44 a lew flannel -weavers clubbed 
together theii* small subscriptions aud founded 
a small cooperative store. It has risen to 
great prosperity, and its success has led to 
the establishment of a multitude of other 
stores of a like nature. In t he United States 
cooperation has made less progress than in 
Britain, and then* is nothing here to compare 
in importance with the fatuous Rochdale ex- 
periment. There has been a large development 
of mutual iusurauce, and the building and 
loan societies of Philadelphia form another 
example of cooperative action. Cooperative 
distribution lias attained no marked success, 
and cooperative production still less. Prufit- 
“h.u i.ig is the nearest approach to this principle 
in maunfacturiug concerns. 

co op -er-at-ive, a. [Pref. co, and Eng. 
opt nit ire (q.v.).] Labouring conjointly or 

concurrently with others for a common end, 
or the promotion of the common advantage. 

" The s-suie Bath reason made su agreeable, so obey- 
saut, so frendly. aiul cooperative Holland : Pin, 
ta cit, i». ;.22. 

cooperative society, s. A society de- 
signed for cooperative purposes. [Coopeha- 
TION.) 

cooperative stores, s . pi . IStofes. 
See also Cooperation.] 

CO op -er at- or, s. [Lat. coopcrotur ; Fr. 
conperoteur ; Sp. cooperative ; ltal. coopcro tore.] 
[Cooperate.] One who labours with another 
for a common end, or the promotion of the 
common advantage. 

coop -er mg, a. & s. [Eng. cooper; *ing.) 

A. Asatlj.: Following the trade or occupa- 
tion of a cooper. 

B. As snbst. : The trade or occupation 
of a cooper ; the art or business of manu- 
facturing and repairing casks, barrels, tubs, 
&c., and all kinds of circular or elliptic 
wooden vessels bound together by hoops. 

co dp er to -ri-um, s. [Lat.] 

Arch. : The roof of a building. (H'cnk.) 


* 1. The act of choosing or selecting; choioc, 
selection. 


1U liriCUU, •* 

—Bowel: Letter t. bk. i., $ 5, Lett. 20. 

2. The act of electing or assuming into a 
body or ollice by the members of that body, as, 
for example, when a person is elected leUow 
of a college or society by the existing body of 
fellows. 


•*. . . two were chosen by suffrage. and three by co- 
optation."— Lewis : Cred. Early Homan Hut. 


* co-or-dain', v.t. [Pref. co = con = with, 
ami Eng. ordain (q.V.).J To ordain or appoiDt 
together or at the aame time. 


" co-or’-dln-ajife, s. [Prof. co=rcon, aDd 
Eng. ordinance (q.v.).] A joint ordinance. 

co-or’-din-ate, a. k $. [Pref. co = con : Let. 
ord hiatus, pa. par. of ordi>m = to arrange in 
older or rank ; ordo = an order.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ord. Long. : Holding the same rank ; not 
subordinate ; of equal rank or authority. 

“Whether thero was one Supreme Governor of the 
whole world, or nnuiy coordinate jwwers, presiding 
over each country, climate or particular place."— 
Law: Theory <\f Hcligion, pt. ii. 

II, Technically : 

1. Biol. : Of the same order, of the sama 
rank; not subordinate the one to the other, 
but standing on the same level. 

"The coordinate, like other movement* of the 
voluntary muscles. are liable to he intlm ueed l>y poa- 
ciotts ami nlTections of the miud.“— Todd <t firman : 
Physiol Anal., voL L, ch. vii., p. 156. 

2. Law d> Grant. : A term used in the expla- 
nation of clauses doubtful in their meaning 
when these occur in Acts of Parliament. If 
two clauses are equally governed by a third 
one. the two are said to be coordinate to each 
other, or simply coordinate. 

Coordinate in this sense is opposed to 
subordinate, which is the term used when, of 
two clauses, one is grammatically governed 
by another. (Wharton.) 

B. As $u bstant ive: 

Ceom., <£c. (PL): Two lines, generally at 
right angles to each other, employed to fix 
the place of any point Thus on a globe paral- 
lels of latitude and meridians of tongitude are 
coordinates, which, taken together, fix, with 
nearly mathematical accuracy, the position of 
any place on the globe, and would do so with 
perfect exactness were it a strictly geometrical 
figure. It is not essential that the angles 
made by two coordinates be right angles, 
though right angles are most commonly em- 
ployed as most convenient for use. 

*1 The reason why the term coordinate was 
given is that if various points in a cuive be 
fixed by such lines the several points of the 
curve may be treated in order. Deseartes first 
introduced the method of fixing the position 
of a point or series of points in the way just 
described. It is now continually in use.* One 
division is into Rectilinear and Polar Coordin- 
ates, each of which may be in a plane or in 
space (that is, Dot in a given plaue). 

co or-din-ate, v.t. [Coordinate, a.] To 
make coordinate ; to arrange in proper orders 
and classes ; to adjust, to harmonize. 

“ The diffe rent parts of each lieiue must becoorrfttt- 
ated in such a manner as to muler the totsl being 
Ijossihle."— U’nKr. 


t coop er y, * coo -per-ie, s. A a [Eng. 

cooper ; -ij.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. The trade or occupation of a cooper. 

2. A place where cooper's work is done ; a 
cooperage. 

B, As adj, : Of or pertaining to the trade 
of a cooper ; of the nature of cooper's work. 

"... steepe the wheat within certaine cooperie 
vessels inii'V id w<*hI. . . ."—Holland: Ptlnie, bk 
xiiii . cb. \ i. 

t co-6pt , i'.f. [Fr. coppter, from Lat. coopto = 
to elect into a body.] To elect into any body ; 
to eooptate. 

* co op tate, v.t. [Lat. coojiUttns, pa. par. of 
coojifo ~ to elect into a lmrly : co = con = with, 
together, and opto ~ to choose.] To choose 
or elect into any body. (Cocke ram.) 

co-op -ta’ tion, s. [Fr. cooptation; Ital. co- 
optazione; Sp. cooptation, from Lat. cocgtiatio 
— an electing into a body ; coopto = to elect 
into a l>ody. ] 


co-or din-a-ted, pa. ;>ar. or a. [Coordin- 
ate, r.] 

co-or'-dm-ate-ly, adi\ [Eng. coordinate; 
~ly.] In a coordinate manner or degree ; with- 
out subordination ; in the same rauk, relation, 
or degree. 

co-or’-din-ate-ness, *. [Eng. coortfino/e; 
-»oss.] The state or quality of being coordin- 
ate, or of the same degree or rank ; equality of 
rank or authority. 

CO-or'-dln-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Coor- 
dinate, i*.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <f* particip. tulj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst. : The act or process of making 
coordinate ; coordi nation. 

co-or-din-a tion, s. [Ital. coordinations; 
Sp. coordi nacion.] 

1. The act of making coordinate, or bringing 
into a state of equality of degree or rank : the 
act of arranging in due rank and order. 

“The coordiHafiou «f muscular movement h>* tb* 
cervliellum. — Carpenter, iu Webster. 


tate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so. ce = e, ey = a. Qu-kw, 
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2. The slate or quality of being coordinate 
or of equal rank and authority. 

**. . . a rsre coordittation 0/ power . . ."—ttowet : 
Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

©6 or dln-at-ive, a. (Eng. coordinate); 
-fr<\] 

Oram,: Expressing coordination. 

coos er, «. (Courses.] A stallion. (Scotch.) 

* coo sin, a. A s. (Cousin ] 

co os st-ftcd, a. [Eref. co = con, and Eng. 
ossified (q.v.).] Ossitled together; converted 
into hone; uniting separate portions together. 

"The sacrum U imt completely preserved, three 
raottifl'd criitn remain."— Amer. Pbito*. Hoc., 

»ol. slit., p. m( 1*73). 

COOSt, fret. A 7 xi. 7 xtr, of r. (Cast, r ] Cast. 
(Scotch.) 

"They h« coost uj* my kindred to Koh to roe a 1- 
re.viy . . .** — Scott Hob Hon, ch, xxvt. 

* coost* s. (Coast.] 

* coostc, s. (Cost (1), 3. ] Costinary. 

” Cootte, herbe. CoHut "—Prompt. Paro. 

•coos tre, a. (Costekf] 

coot. * coote (l). * cote (1). a. (Put. loct; 
Wei. iK'fiur=a hob-tailed hen, from cirt a = 
short, docked ; cie/ioi = to dock, and t«r =a 
hen ; cu'tiad, cietyn = a plover; Gael, cut — a. 
boli-tail, attach = short, docked, (Stoat)] 

1. Ornithology : 

(l) A British wading bird, Fuliai atra, be- 
longing to the family Kalliihc, and the sub- 
family Gallimilinns (Water Urns), The head 
and neck are deep black, the tipper parts slaty 
black, those beneath bluish ash. the bill and 
frontal plate white, the former with a slightly 
roseate hue. iris crimson, fret ash-coloured 
with greenish tinge below the knee, above it 
yellow or greenish red. It occurs in Britain, 
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but is more abundant in Holland and France 
It is found atso in Germany . Switzerland, and 
throughout Europe. It has been seen also in 
Japan. Its appropriate habitat is in rushy 
sheets of water. The nest, built early in the 
spring, (s made of rushes, grasses, Ace. It 
deposits froru seven to ten eggs of a brownish 
white colour, spotted with dark brown. It 
remains in this country in winter in sheets 
of water near Ibe sea, the mini flats at 
Southampton being one of Its favourite places 
of resort. 

"Coote, byrde. iter gut, fnllica Pure. 

(2) 1 he Guillemot. (Scutch.) 

2. A simpleton, u silly fellow. (Provincurl.) 

• coote (2). * cote (2), s. (Cot (1), 3.] 

'* Coote, lylyllr liow«ti.“— Prompt. Pare. 

coothay, s. (Native Indian inline. J 

Fabric: A striped satin made In India. 
(Knight.) 

cooth io, a. (Couth ] Kind, affectionate. 
(Smutch.) 

" \nd that y« be coothie tilt her."— Doff: Poemt, 

p. MO. 

©oot io, coot «. [Eng. coot; dr. -y.] 
A term applied to tlioso fowls whose legs lire 
chnl with tea l hers. 

" llojolc-c, ye hlrrhiK iwiltrtrk* n* ; 

Yo cootie inuumK'k*, crounely craw ** 

Hnrnt : Turn Satruon’t A leyy 

OOOt io, S , [Comm:.] 

1. A wooden kitchen dish. 

2. A bucket shaped like a barrel. 

COp (I), s. A policeman (t f S’, thug). 

c6p (2), ‘ COppO, 8. (A. 8. copn ; Put. kop; 

O. 11 Gcr. choph ; leel. koppr ; ban. http; 8w. 
'<opp,\ 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The top or summit of anything ; the ex- 
treme poiut. Used — 

(1) Of a hill, a house, a tree, Ac. 

" Thel . . . ledde him to the cop of the bit." — 

Wycliffe : Luke, tv. 29. 

(2) Of the head of a man. 

“HI the coppe he him uxm “—Layamon, L SO. 

2. A tuft on the heads of birds, a crest. 

3. A blow. (Slang.) 

II. Technically : 

1. Fort : A merlon or portion of a battle- 
ment 

2. Spinning: 

(1) Th^ conical hall of thread wound upon 
a spindle or tube in a spinning-machine, and 
removable by slipping therefrom. Also called 
coppin (q. v.). 

- (2) A tnl»e, also known as a tfuill (q.v.), for 
winding silk upon in given lengths for market, 
a substitute for skeins. Being hollow it may 
be plaeed oil the spimlle or skewer of any 
winding-machine. The silk end is secured in 
a slot, as in the case of spools. (Knight.) 

cop (3), s. [A contraction for Eng. copper (?).] 
A term occurring only in the following com- 
pound. 

cop rose, $. A poppy, Fopttvcr Rhceas. 
It is called also Copper-rose (q.v.). 

* cop ( 1 ), v.t. (Cup (2), s.) To throw at the 
head. 

" I could have Copt them at their pates." 

Hfoomfiehl . The Ilorkry. ( Ihi nV». ) 

cop (2), r.t. (Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
l>. Fr. coper - to seize.] To catch. (Slang.) 

co pa-hene, s. (Copaiba oil.] 

CO-pa-hir-6ne, s. (Copaiba oil.] 

cop-ai-ba, co-pai va, ca-pi-vt, s. [Fr. 
cojxthu ; 8]'. cnjrtiyba, from* l’ort. (Brazilian 
Indian?) copaiba.] 

I*hann. : The balsam or oleo-resin obtained 
from incisions made in the trunk of Copaifcr<’ 
multijuga and other species of Cojiaifeni (q.v.). 
t.'opaiba is about the consistence of olive oil, 
light in colour and transparent, with a peculiar 
odour, and an acrid aromatic taste ; it is per- 
fectly soluble in an equal volume of benzene ; 
it does not become gelatinous when heated to 
270° Falir., and is not fluorescent. It contains 
a resin, Copaivic acid, and an essential oil. 
Copaiba oil. It dissolves one-fourth of its 
weight of magnesia carbonate when heated, 
ami remains transparent ; it is said that a 
small quantity of water contained in the 
balsam first combines with the magnesia, 
forming a hydrate which is soluble m the 
resin. Copaiba nets as a stimulant on the 
mucous membranes, especially on the genito- 
urinary organs. It is also a powerful diuretic. 

copaiba balsam, s. An oily resin of an 
amber colour ; it is used as a vehicle in oil- 
painting, and also as a varnish. (JIVo/c.) 

copaiba oil, >\ 

flim.: A colourless transparent, mobile, 
peculiar smelling nil, obtained by distilling 
Copaiba with water, and dning over calcium 
chloride and rectifying. It boils »t 200°. Its 
optical rotatory power is 3-1* IS' lo the left. 
It becomes brown and viscid by continued 
boiling. Chlorine colours it yelk w-grecn, 
then blue, and then white crystal* separate 
out. Nitric acid heated with it turns it Into 
a resin. When distilled with calcium hypo- 
chlorite it yields chloroform. When hydro- 
chloric acid gas is passed into copaiba oil, it 
precipitate* a crystalline hydrochloride, called 
also Ilydrochlorate of Copahene or Copariene 
(CjjII ^ j '31 IC1), which is obtained by reerystal- 
lisutioii from alcohol in transparent prisms, 
which melt at 77 , and are insoluble in water 
and cold alcohol, but easily soluble in ether. 
A liquid substance Is formed at the same time, 
which is culled llydroelilomtc Of Copahilelie. 
It is a black viscid oil, soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 

copaiba rosin, (foi-uvie ao;i>.] 

cop ai r fo ra, (Eng. copti(ln); Lit. fero 

to l>ear, to produce.] 

Rot.; A genus of leguminous plants, sub- 
order Ciesnlplnieie, tribe Cynometreie. It 
has sometimes In-en placed amongst the Amy* 
rid»ee;e. The ealyx is 4-[>aitite, the petals ’ll, 


the stamens 10, declinutc. The ovary lias two 
ovules, but the two-valved fruit is only one- 
seeded. Leaves alternate; pinnated leaflets, 
sometimes dotted Inflorescence in axillary 
and terminal spikes. C. Jucquini or officinalis 
furnishes the West Indian Copaiva balsam, 
C. Ixtngnlorfii and C. cariaccn, with varioua 
other species, are said to furnish the Copaiva 
balsam of Brazil. C. pnbijlora and bracteata, 
Guiana trees, furnish a very tough timber, 
called Purple Heart, well litted to resist the 
discharges of artillery. 

cop ai va, s. (Copaiba.] 
cop-ai’-vene, s. (Copaiba oil.) 

cop at'-vic, «. (Eng. co/xm{a); and suff. *ie.) 

copaivic acid, s. 

Chem. : Also called Copahnvic arid. A 
crystalline resin, which exists in Copaiba 
balsa in. It is separated by dissolving the 
resins which remain after the oil has been 
distilled off in aqueous ammonia, and leaving 
the solution to evaporate in a cool place. It 
is pnriflcd by washing with ether and re- 
crystallising from alcohol. Copaivic acid 
forms colonrlesa rhombic crystals, soluble in 
strong alcohol, which are decomposed on 
heating. It is to have the formula CsoH.^O-j. 

co pal , 3 . (Sp. 007x1/, from Mexican copulli = 
re .sin.] 

1. Ord. Lang. tC Chnn. : A resin produced 
by a plant. Rhus ropallinam, which grows in 
Mexico. It is obtained in rounded, nearly 
transparent, masses ; is brittle in texture and 
colourless, or slightly yellow. It is slightly 
soluble in alcohol and essential oils, ami is 
made into varnish by mixing in a melted state 
with oils. Compos.; Carbon, 7t> to S0'5 ; 
hydrogen, 8 7 to lo*5 ; oxygen, 9 to 10*7 j>or 
cent. 

•J (1) Brazilian copal : "Copal” flowing 

from several species of llymemea, aud from 
Trach ylobi urn Mart ian um. 

(2) Indian copal: A resin obtained from 
Fa tcria indica. It is called in England Ou ra 
anitni . 

(3) Madagascar copal : Uymcncea verrucosa. 

(4) Mexican copal : Hymenaa Conilxiril. 

2. Min.: A mineral called fossil copal, 
copaline, oreopalite. (Copalite.) 

copal varnish, s. A varnish made from 
copal. It is durable and brilliant, and may 
be used in the manufacture of philosophical 
instruments. 

co-pal $bc, 3. [Mexican.] 

copalche bark, s The name given to 
tw o kinds of bark resembling Casearil la (q.v.). 
They are the Brazilian and the Mexican Co- 
palehe bark. The former is from Stryclt nos 
l*seudoxjuina, and the latter from Crofon 
pseudo-china. 

co pal ine, $. (Eng., Ac. copul; and autf. 
-iwr.i 

Min. : The same as Copalite (q.v.). 

CO pal ltc, s. [Eng., Ac. cojxtl ; and suff. 
-He ( jf in.) (q.v.).J 

Min. : A combuatible mineral of « yellow, 
gray, or brown colour. It resembles copal in 
liardness, colour, lustre, transparency, and in 
the dillicnlty with which it is dissolved in 
alcohol. Compos. : Carbon, 85 7 ; hydrogen, 
114; oxygen, 2 9=100 It is found in tho 
London clay of Ilighgnte, on which account 
it is sometimes called Ilighgnte resin. It is 
found also in the East Indies. Copalite is 
railed also copaline and fossil copal. 

c6p Am -r^, s. (Mid. Fug. co/» = eup. and 
■ mry ambry (q.v.).] A press or closet for 
keeping cups, Ae. 

”.V lalijrwUl Ix-U. A dipamry, X *ne »chorlHK."— 
A bred. /leg. 

• co par 9911 a ry, * co par 9011 a- 
rio, 3. (Eng. cofxircencr ; -y.J Joint suer, s- 
snni or mheritanee in any estate; a j^rtner- 
sliij* in heir>hi]i. 

“ In il« *oei»l 1.* Alt tin- Uau filter* 1« co-j*irce nary 
. . —Hate Htttory Commi.H Late, 

* co par 9011 cr, co par' ^in cr, • 

[Eivf. e, row, and Eng. parcener (q.v.).] 
One who has jiart or share with another; * 
coheir to an estate ; a cojiartnor. 


boll, bo^ ; poiit, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9*hin, bonph ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, n$ ; cxi>oct, ^Ccnophon, exist, pb = f. 
-clan, tian-shan. -tion, slon = shun; -$lon, -slon = zbiin; -tlous, -slous, -clous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = dcL 
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coparceny — Copernican 


** Tne*e coWIra are then callwl coparceners ; or, for 
brevity, tniwnen auly .”— Black st one : Comment, bk. 
It., ch. xiL 

•co-par’-jcn-^, • cd-par'-$cn-Ie, s. [a 

shortened form of co/xrrccnari/ (q.v.).] An 
equal share, as of copartners ; coparcenary. 
(Philips.) 

"They were to hold the name In co-parcenlr with the 
French I ‘rotes tints. Fuller : Ch. Hist., VIII. it 4.1. 
\HawL *.» 

* CO part”, v.t. & i. [l’ref. co = con, and Eng. 
part K |.v.).] 

A, Trans.: To share or participate in. 

“Wretched to be, when none coparts our grief— 

Webstar. 

B. Intrans.: To sympathise. 

“. . . will yon copart with me In this my dejected* 
uess.ey’—Ueywood : Hoy all Kina- 

* co - part’ men t, 5. [Compartment.] A 
compartment. 

t co part -ner, s. [Pref. to = con, and Eng. 
jwrrMer (q.v.).} 

1. One who lias a share with others in any 
business or common stock ; one concerned 
jointly with others in carrying on any enter- 
prise ; a partuer or associate in any trans- 
action. 

“. . . copartner with the soul in creation, redemp- 
tion, aauct ideation, . . ."—IJall : Serm. nt Exeter . 

2. One who shares or participates io. (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

“. . . mnke those whom he addressee copartners of 
his thoughts. "—Tyndall: Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), 
vlL 129-30. 

co-part -ner-ship, *. [Pref. co = con, and 
Eng. partnership (q.v.).] 

1. The atate of being copartner or of having 
an equal or joint share with others in any 
business or affair ; partnership. 

*’. . . close copartnership in Government,’ 1 — Burke ■ 
Regicide Fence, lett. 4. 

* 2. Joint succession or inheritance of an 
estate ; joint heirship ; coparcenary. 

". . . the daughters equally succeeded to their father 
u in copart ner ship."— Hale. 

t 3. Those who are copartners in any busi- 
ness or concern. 

* cd-part -ner- jf, *. (Eng. copartner ; -y.] 
Idle state of being a copartner ; copartnership. 


* CO - pa - tain, a. [A word of uncertain 
origin,* and only found in the passage here 
quoted. The etymology of tlia first part of 
the word is probably Mid. Eng. cop = top, 
summit] Probably higb-raised, peaked, or 
pointed. 

U A copatain hat : A augar-loaf hat. [Cor- 

PLE-TANK.] 

“ A silken doublet ! a velvet hose I a scarlet cloak 1 
end a copatain hat t " — Shaketp . ; Tam. of Shrew, v, 1. 


t CO-pAt-rl -ot, s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
patriot (q.v.).] A joint patriot. 

COp-ay-va, s. [Copaiba.] 

•cope (1). s. [Ccp.] 


cope (2). “coope, *kope, s. [The same 
word as Cap and Cape (q.v.).] 

A- Ordinary Languoge : 

L Literally: 

1. Any covering for the head. [Cap.] 

2. A cloak, n cape. 

“ In klrties and in copes riche 
They weren clothed.* Cover, il. 4ft. 

t 3. The top or summit of anything. [Cop.] 
** Wrapt in dense cloud fioin base to c oj>e." 

Tennyson: The Tuo Voices. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything spread over or covering the 
head, as a cloud. 

“ This his . . . her reiuy cope did npon." 

<;<nw. 11. 101. 

2. The arch or cancpy of heaven. 

". . . nor only Paradise. 

In this commotion, bnt the starry cope 
Of heaven perhaps, . . .** 

.Vitton : F. /.., hk. Iv. 


3. The roof of a house, and hence the house 
itself. 


“All the^e things that are contein d 
Within this goodly t'ope, i<oth moat and least.* 
Kpenser. 

4. The arch over a doorway. 

B. Technically : 

1. Kerles . : An ecclesiastical vestment re- 
sembling a cloak. It takes its name from the 
aq>pa or hood, which was originally a very 
necessary and highly ornamental appendage. 



It is made of various materials: silk, satin, 
velvet, cloth, Ac., of different colours, and 
richly embroidered. 
It ia fastened 
across the breast 
by n jewelled clasp. 
When laid out flat 
it is in shape an 
exact semicircle. 
It is worn in the 
Roman Catholic 
Church by clergy 
of nil ranks. As 
distinguished from 
the chasuble (q.v.) 
it is a processional 
vestincut, while the 
chasuble is Euchar- 
istic. The cope is 
one of the vest- 
ments worn in Rit- 
ualistic churches, 
but it was decided 
by the Judicial 
Committee of the 
Privy Council, in 
the case of Hibbert 
r. Pnrchas, 1871, 
that “the cope is 
to be worn in minis- 
tering the Holy Communion on high feast 
days in cathedrals and collegiate churches, 
and the surplice in all other ministrations.” 

2. Founding: The top part of a mould ; the 
lower ia the drag. [Flask.] 

3. Old Law: A custom or tribute due to the 
king, or lord of the soil, out of the lead mines 
in the Wapentake of Wirksworth in Com. 
Derby. (Blount : Law Diet.) 


“ Egress find Regress to the Kings High- way. 

The Miners have ; and Lot awl Cope they pay.* 

M unlove : Lib. & Customs of Warksworth (16*3). 

4. Arch. : A crown, arch, or arched lintel. 
[Coping.] 


cope-chisel, a. A chisel adapted for 
cutting grooves. 

• cope (3), e. [Cope (3), v .] 

1 . A bargain or exchange. 

“ To make a coi>e for dearth of hay." — Greene: : Friar 
Paeon, p. 167. 

2. An eacounter, a hostile meeting. 

. . theyr horses refused at the cope, . . ."— 
Berners: Froissart s Cron y cl e. vol. 11., ch. clxviil. 

To gain cope : To attain equality with. 

" We should pftin cope of them and outrun them."— 
A dams : Works, I 350. 

* cope (i), e. [Etym. doubtful : perhaps akin 
to cope (2), s.] A coffin. 

“. . . it waa thocht l<eat . . . to give him grit salt 
ynenche. a cope of leid, and a nuck in the bottome of 
the Sey-tour, . . ."— Knox : Hist., p. 05. 


cope (1), v.t. & i. [Cope (2), s.] 

A, Transitive : 

* 1. To dress in or cover with a cope. 

“ The! copyd hym aa « frere.” 

Fierce Floughman'i Crede, p. 36. 

t 2. To roof or arch over. 

” A very large bridge, that is ftH made of wood, and 
coped over head ."— Addison : On Italy. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To bend or arch over ; to form an arch. 

“. . . bending downe and coping toward the earth, 
. . Holland : Ffinit’, bk. xxv., ch. xiiL 

2. To jut out, as a wall. (HWt) 

* cope (2), v.t. [Fr. couper = to cut.] To 
divide, to share. 

cope (3), * copen, * coupe, v.t. A i. [Put. 
koopen ; O. H. Ger. chovfvn; Goth. kaupon ; 

O. S. kdpon, kopiav ; Ger. kopen ; Sw. kbpa ; 
Pan. kjobe : cognate with A.S. erdpian = to 
chcajien ; cedp = a bargain. (S/teaf.)] [Cheap, 
Chop.] 

* A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To buy, to bargain for. 

" Master, what will yon copen or by ? * 

Lydgate : London Lickpcny, st. vlL 

2. To pay as a price for, to repay. 

" Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal." 

Shttkesp. : Mer. of Venice, Iv. 1. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. To have commerce with. 

2. To meet, to encounter, to engage. 

“ And here's a lord,— come knighta from east to west. 
And cull their flower, Ajax sliall cope the beat." 

Shalu-sp. : TroiL <fr Cres., II. 8. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To have to do with, to meet or deal with. 

“ . . . thou art e'ea ns Just* ninn 
As e'er my conversation coped withnl.” 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, lit. 2. 

2. To engage with as mi enemy ; to struggle, 
to contend ; to enter into a hostile contest. 
(Followed by with before the opponent.) 

"If our five lutasagf they contest : 

Cope thou with two. 1 11 match the rest." 

Scott : The Lord of the Isles, lii. 13 

3. To oppose or contend with successfully ; 
to be a match for. 

” Their generals have not l>een able to cope with the 
trooiw of Athens."— A ihlston : Whig Examiner. 

co'-peck, ko -peck, s. [Russian.) A Rus- 
sian coin, the hundredth part ol a rouble 
(q.v.), and worth about a farthing. 

coped, * copedc,a. [Cope (2), 5 .] [Copped.] 

1. Dressed in or wearing a cope. 

" Cam yn thus covede ataeourt there Ichdwellede." 
—Piers Ploughmans Crede, p. 409. 

2. Furnished with a coping. 

* cope - man, s. [Dut. koopman.] [Chapman.] 
A merchant, a denier. [Copes man.] 

“A merchant or cope-man.'’ —Vcrstegan r Rest, of 
Dec. IntelL, ch. vli. 

cop‘-e pod, s. [Copepoha.] 

Zool. : Auy individual of the Copepoda 
(q.v.). 

11 Buth marine and fresh water Copepods are Icnowu.* 
—A’ichoUon : Zool. (6th e<L). p. 278. 

co-pep‘ o-da, s. pi. [Gr. Ku>mi (ledpe) = a 
handle, an oar, and n-ovs (j>ous), genii. rro5o« 
(podos) = a foot.] 

1. Zool. : An order of Crustacea, ranked 
under the suh-class Entomoatraca and the 
legion Lophyropoda. They ai-e animals of 
small size, the body divided into two seg- 
ments, viz., a cephnlothorax nnd an abdomen. 
Tli ere are two pairs of antenna?, two pairs 
of footjaws, and five pairs of ordinary feet 
furnished with bristles and adapted for swim- 
ming. There is a jointed tail with a tuft of 
bristles at its extremity. Some are found in 
fresh water, others are marine. Prof. Huxley 
says that in addition to the species placed 
under Copepoda by Latreille and Milne 
Edwards, the order contains some of the 
Epizna or lchthyophthira. There nre two 
families, the Cyclopidsp, which have but a 
single eye ; and the Cetochilidse, which have 
two eyes. 

2. Polmmt. : No certain proof has yet been 
obtained that the Copepoda occur fossil.' 

co-pep’-6-dan, co pep'-d-dous. a. [Mod. 
Lat copepod(a): Eng. suff. -ons.] Belonging 
to, or having the characteristics of, the Co- 
pepoda (q.v.). The first form is also nsed 
substantively. 

♦ CO-per, s. [Eng. cope (3), v. ; - er .] 

1. Onl. Lang. : A dealer ; now only surviving 
in this sense in the comjKmnd horse-coper 
(q.v.). 

2. Lead- j minii\g : One who contracts to raise 
lead ore at a fixed rate. 

C6-per'-ni-can, a. [Pertaining to Coper- 
nicus, the Latinised form of Copernik or 
Zopemic, a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, a 
canon of Thorn, in Prussia. He waa born in 
1472 or 1473, and died on May 23, 1543.] Per- 
taining to the celebrated astronomer, Coper- 
nicus. [See etymol.] 

% (1) Copernican hypothesis : 

Astron. : The view regarding the solar sys- 
tem promulgated by Cupernieua, and which 
lie was careful for ecclesiastical reasons to call 
a hypothesis instead of & theory. Pope Pius 
VII., in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. having promised a repeal of the Papal 
edict against the Copernican system, no 
■ offence was afterwards taken at Rome if the 
Roman Catholic professors called the Coper- 
nican views a theory, which they had not 
before been permitted to do, having been 
required to employ the term hypothesis. 
( Lyell : Princip. of Geol ., bk. i., ch. iv.) 

(2) Copernican system : 

Astron. : The system of astronomy pro- 
mulgated by Copernicus, which in moat of 
its essential features \vas identical with that 
now accepted. Previous to his time the 
system in vogue was the Ptolemaic one as 
modified by Tycho Brahe. Both of these 
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eminent men hud pluced llic earth in the centre 

o.' their system, and made tlie sun and the 
planets to i evolve around it. Copernicus took 
flic great step fo.wurd or jdaunu the sun in 
the rent re, and reducing the earth to the conn 
pamtiveiy humble position of a planet. Hie 
plam* which he assigned to the planets were 
essentially correct, but he Tailed to explain 
accurately the laws which regulated their 
movements, lie supposed that they must 
be united to the central body — the Run — by 
liars, like Ptolemy ‘a epicycles. It waa not 
till Kepler and Newton had made two other 
great movements forward that the mechanism 
oT the heavens came to be understood. There 
Is injustice to these men when the term Coper- 
n icon system is held to embrace discoveries 
Hindu subsequent to the time oT Copernicus. 
(Pro/. A iry, <Cr.) 

(3) Cope rut cun theory : 
vlsfroii. ; The theory or explanation given 
hy Copernicus of the aolur system. [Coper- 
NtCAN HYPOTHESIS.] 

cop cr ni 51 -a, s • [N anted after Coper- 

nicus.) [Copers ican. ] 

Hot. : A genus of palms, tribe Coryphese, 
family Sabalidat. About six species are known, 
all from tropical America. Cojwrnicia ccrifem 
is the Wiix-paltn, called Camuubu in Brazil. 
[Wax-palm.) 

* coperono, * coporno, * coperonn, 

’ coporun, s. pi. Fr. coui>eron, cujteruti = 
a snimnit ; coupron is still used iu Guernsey. J 
The top or summit, the apex. 

"Copontfi. ot copotour at thyitge (coperone K. H. 
coporun 1*.). CapUollam.~—t*r<»npt. J\irv 

•coperoso, *. [Copperas.] 

*’ Coper ate. Vitriola." — Prompt. Parv. 

copes mate, s. [Eng. cope (3), v., and matt 
(q.v:).] Onu who has dealings or intercourse 
with another ; a partuer, an associate. [Cope- 
man.] 

" Misshapen Time. copesnuite of ugly Night." 

Shukrsp. : Tun/uin tinU Lvcrece, 025. 

COpo’-st6ne, 3 . [Eng. cope (2), a., and sfoa«.] 
A head or top-stone ; copiug. 

* cop-ful, 3 . (Cupful.) 

CO )>h -in-US, s. IGr. KwtfuFos (kophi nos) = a 
basket. J 

Pafa-ont. : The name given to certain pyra- 
midal impressions in the Silurian rocks, which 
muy have been produced by the stems of eneri- 
nites swaying about while the rocks were as 
yet only micaceous mud. ( Ogilvit , ed. Annan- 
llale.) 

co phd’-sis, 3 . [Gr. K<o<t><»Kn<: (kophdsi$) = ( 1) 
dumbness, (2) deafness.) 

Med. ; Deafness. 

“•cop’ hoTls, 3 . [Mid. Eng. cop = cup. snd 
hous — house.] A place for keeping cups, &c. 
", . . la tljc cophoux. in th« ketping ot William 
Douciudo, . . — Inventories, A. 1542, p. 73. 

OO -pt-a pit©, 3. (Named from Copiapo, a vol- 
eauo, il river, a towu, and a district ol North- 
ern Clnli- ] 

Min. : A yellow, translucent pearly mineral, 
consisting of a loose aggregation of granular 
scales. Hardness, 1*5 ; sp.gr., 214. Compos.: 
Sulphuric acid. 42*7 ; sesquioxidoof iron, 34*2 ; 
water, 23*1 = *100. It waa known to the an- 
cients, snd waa till lately called Misy. It 
results from tha decomposition oT iron pyrites. 
It is fiMind at Goslar in the tlaritz, and at 
Copiapo, in Chili. (Dunn.) 

**co pfo, * co' pyr, «. lO. Fr. copit; Lat. 
cojdu — plenty.) [Copy.] 

1. Plenty, abundance. 

** ThU SiMiyna . . . hath grete copy anil j»l«iit* of 
caMi-Ile*.*'— Trtmisa, t. 301. 

2. A copy. 

" JU/l him the copie here."— Langf oft, p. WX 

3. (/*/ ).* An army, forces (Lat. copl»»). 

" Thiu thr kuyglitce *iul «juy<-r* turned theyr copies 
on both parties. — j Berners ■ Froissart's Cronycl e. voL 1., 
ch. cc » c lx 

o6p’ led, *co py yd, p«. J«ir. ora. [Copy, t*.] 

" C“puyd. Copiatus Prompt Parv. 

o6p I-6r, 3. (Eng, cnjnj ; -er.) 

1. One who copies or transcribes an original ; 
a copyist. 

", . . r»‘pirrt and tmnicr i — Addison: On Coins. 

2, One who Imitates or plagiarizes the style 
or words of another. 


" Without Invention a painter U but a copier. . . ." 
Dryden : Du/resnuy. 

3. One who follows or Imitates an example 
set by others, 

"Our ■ctilflmntick* In England w«-re the mpuws ol 
rebellion. —Dry ten 1 Ymdic. of Duke of Guise. 

cop'-tng (1). pr. jxir., a., fcs. (Cope (3), e .] 

A. it B. As pr. par. <£ particip adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As snbst : The net or engaging or en- 
countering with. 

COp-lhg (2), 3. [Eng. cope; - ing .) 

I. Ordinary La uguage. : 

1. IAt . : lu the same sense as II. 1. 

'* .. from tho foundation unto the coptngf — 1 
King* \ li. ». 

2. Fig. : Auv covering resembling the top 
course of n wall. 

' "... crowned by n strong coping of win ." — Darwin : 

Origin of >pccies {e<L IS39), ch. vli., pi 23 L 

II. Technically: 

1. Jl/(i3onn/: The ton or projecting course 
on the top of a wall. It should be throated— 
that is, grooved or channelled underneath, so 
that tlie rain should not run down the wall, 
but drip from the edge. 

2. Ship building : The turning the ends of 
iron lodging-knees so us to hook into the 
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A. Coping (Iron Lodgii i g-k ii ea) B. The Iruur Side 
of o Ship between Uecka. C. The Beams. 
D. A Port. 

beams, and thus ease the strain off the necks 
of the bolts when the vessel rolls. ( Ogilvit .) 

^ (1) .4 cojun.7 over; A projecting work, be- 
velled on its underside. 

(2) Flat or parallel coping: A coping used 
upon inclined surface9, as gables, parapets of 
houses, tops of garden walls, &e. 

(3) Feather-edged coping: liedded level and 
sloping on top. 

(4) Saddle-back coping : A coping with a 
curved or doubly inclined top. 

coping stone, *. One of tlie stones 
forming the coping of a wall, Ac. 

co pi ous, 'co pl-onse, * oo-pl-owsc, 
* CO -py-OUS, a. [U. Fr. copitus ; tsp. , Port., 
it ltal. copioso t from Lat. cvpiosus = plentiful, 
from copia = plenty • co = coil = with, to- 
gether ; ops (genit. o pis) = wealth.) 

1. Plentiful, abundant, in abundant quantity. 

"... thu z**alou.n hrcthrrn furuiehod coi>iotts motU-r 
ot ridicule.”— Jlacuuluy : Hist. Png., ch ilL 

* 2. Large in numbers or extent; ample. 

•• Loo I a copious oo«t lu to metyng to them.'*— Ily- 
ctiffe : 1 Mace. xvi. 6. 

*3. Fruitful ; furnishing anything in abun- 
dance ; producing freely or largely. 

" Copinufte or |i| an t«^ vows. ’’—Prompt. Parv, 

4. Furnishing abundance of matter for con- 
sideration, thought, or rorteetlou ; extensive, 
wide, comprehensive. 

"... no covimu. thikt tha ntudy of it *hole life cim- 
not axhaust It ." — Sluirp ? 11‘erA*. vol L. t>i*r. X 

5. Fluent, r^*h iu thoughts or language. 

" . . . ever oiwy. llowhig. copious, clonr. »ud hnnno- 
nlou *.”— Pope : Homer's (hiytsey. Po*t«crlpt. 

6. Of langvage t <£c. : Uncut, abundant, 
varied, rich. 

co pi ous 1^, adv. [Eng. copious; -ly.] 

1. Plentifully, abundantly, freely; In great 
quantities. 

2. Fully, amply, at large ; widely, diffusely. 

oo pi ous ness, * co pi ous ncssc, s. 

[Eng. copious ; -ncjis.) 

1. Plenty, abundance, a large quantity or 
supply. 

* 2. Wideness of extent, fulness. 

3. Fluency, richness, or fulness oT thought 
or language. 

" H l» UHnikl and force of laiqiuafie."— 

Jtaoaulay Hist, tiny., ch. x II L 


4. Diffusiveness of style lu treating of any 
subject. 

• cop -1st, 8. [EDg. cop(y) ; -irt.J 

1. A copier, n transcriber, a copyist. 

" II *s wiu notub'} to rc|<alr the copul i oujIiaIoda." 
—Duple H'orlri, U. 4 (TT. 

2. Unc who imitates. 


co plan' ar, a. [Prer. co-, Eng. plane, snd 
suit'. • ar .) Acting or situated iu tlie same 

plane. 

*• Cof-lnnnr with two of th* normal* <»t the point.* 
—Salmon: Geometry if Three Dimensions (ed. 1874), 
n 4a 


*cop' land, s. [Eng. cop, s , ami htnd.j A 
piece of land terminating in au acute angle. 

*CO-plant' # v.t. [Pref. co - con ; and Eng. 
pfoaf (q.v.).] To plant at the same time, or 
m the same place with something else. 

* cop -ma kcr, 3. [Mid. Eng. cop = cup, and 
Eng. mufcer.J A cup-maker. 

" Hie cl plot rius. a capmaker." ~ IT right : Vocab.. p-Cll 

• cop nlen, v.t. [A.S. eoj^niaa.) To expect, 
to look for. 

CO pol ar, a. [Preb co-, and Eng. polar 
(d-v.).] * Having the same pole. 


• coporne, s. [Copeuone.J 

• 06 por-tion, 3 . [Pref. co = con, and Lat. 
port to =. a portion, a share.) An equal i>ortiun. 

" Myaelfe will be&re x i*ut. coportion of your i>*cke." 

Spenser: F VI. lL iT. 

t cop -os, 3. IGr. xoiros (topes) *= (1) a strik- 
ing, beating, (2) toil, trouble, sutTering.) 

Med. : I^aasi tilde, fatigue. (Farr.) 


• cop-oTlt', adr. {Mid. Eng, cop = cup, snd 
Eng. out.] To the bottom of the cup, right 
out. (Cl. Carousp-) 


“* 8yne nil the nohllllB tberof dranke About, 

(I will not »ay that Ilk mau pUyit copout. P 


* coppo (1), 5. [Cop, 3 .] 


Dull;/. : Virgil. W. 5L 


• COppC (2), 3. [f UP.) 

• copped, * coppld, * coppyd, * copt, 

a. [Mid. Eng. copj * =cop ; -ed.) 

1. Rising to a peak or point, sugar-loaf 
like, pointed. Applied— 

(a) To natural objects. 

•• Where waa a lytle coppyd byB, . . ."—Fabyan, 
voL'L, ch. cxxill. 

(ft) To art illcial objects. 

“ With high copt liAttcfl, And feathers Haunt a flaunt." 

Gascotgne : The Stvele Ghu. 

2. Crested. 

" Coppld os a Uu-k."— M S. in Jf'tlliweli, p. 2«e. 

• coppe’ house, 8. (Co Pilous.) Auciaatly, 
a tool-house. (IJ'e<z/c.) 


cop pci, 3 . [Cupel.) 


• cop-peled, a. ICoppled.) 

cop'-per (1), * co per, ■ co-purre, • co- 
pyr, s. A a. [Sw. kopjxir ; Dan. Aroftftcr ; Dut. 
kojxr; Gt-r. kupfer ; U. II. Ger. kvpkar ; Gael. 
kopar ; Wei. copr ; Fr. cuirrc : Sp. i: Port 
coftrc, all from Lat oT the third ctnl. a.i». cu- 
jintrn, a contr. for cyprium a”s= copper ore from 
Cyprus, Lat. Cyprus, Gr. Kvirpo<(twj>ro3s) = the 
well-known island, which anciently had cele- 
brated copper mines.) 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gen. : Tho metal described iroder II. 1 (2X 

2. Specially : 

(1) A coin of copper— a penny, a halfpenny, 
or a farthing. 

(2) A vessel or utensil, csp. a large vessel 
fur l ooking or washing. Such were originally 
of copper, but are now mure frequently unde 
of lieu. In the pi. the term is applied to tho 
large cooking boilers on board ship. 

’* Thcv l >ullcd Jt 1ft A eopfter to the liAlf— fiaa»»; 

.Vaf. Hut. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chenv: A dyad metallic element . symbol, 
Cu ; atomic weight, 63*5 ; *p. gr., H*95 ; melt- 
ing point, l,0'.«r C. Copjier is a red, mallo- 
iible, ductile, tenacious metal, which some- 
times occurs native. It does not decompose 
water at rod heal, nor oxidise In dry air; at 
rod heat it oxidises to a black oxide. Heated 
with strong sulphuric acid, So* Is liberated 


W>ll. b6^; ptfilt, cAt, coll, chorua, chin, bon<?h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 

-clan, tlan = shan. -tlon, -ilon = shun ; -^lon, -slon - zhun, -tlous, -slous, -clous — shiis. -blc, -die, *kc. — tool, 
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and cupric sulphate formed. It is easily 
dissolved by nitric acid. No* being given off 
and cupric nitrate formed* Copper fonns 
•event! alloys. Brass is an alloy of two-thirds 
copper and one-third zinc ; bronze, gun-metal, 
and bell-metal are alloys of copper with tin. 
Copper forms sets of compounds, the cuprous 
and cupric salts. (Cupiuc, Cuprous, and their 
compounds ] Copper pyrites is a cuproso- 
fcrrii: sulphide. Copper arsenite, or Scheele's 
green, is used as a pigment for wall papers, 
Ac. ; it is very poisonous. Compounds of 
copper with ammonia arc known. Copper 
salts are detected by giving iu au acid solu- 
tion a hlaok precipitate with 11*S. By giving 
a blue precipitate with KHO it becomes black 
on boiling. When a piece of clean steel is 
placed in a solution, copper is deposited on it. 
Ammonia gives a blue precipitate, which dis- 
solves in excess, forming a dark-blue solution. 
Potassium ferrocyanide gives a red-brown 
precipitate of ferrocyanide of copper, which 
is soluble in ammonia, forming a blue solu- 
tion. Ail salts of copper are poisonous. Ver- 
digris is an acetate of copper, ofteu formed 
by cooking food in copj»er vessels. 

2. Alehnn. : Copper was represented by the 
alchemists by the same sign as the planet 
Venus, botli the metal and the goddess being 
associated with the island of Cyprus. 

3. Min. : A ductile and malleable isometric 
mineral, often in twin crystals, with the com- 
position face octahedral, or a double six-sided 
pyramid, or filiform and arborescent. Hard- 
ness, 2 5-— 3 ; sp. gr., 8— S'9 or more; colour, 
copper-red : streak metallic, fracture hackly. 
Compos. : Copper, pure or witb a slight ad- 
mixture of silver, bismuth, Ac. It is found 
In beds and veins, chiefly near volcanic dykes, 
in serpentine, Ac., or loose in the soil. It occurs 
abundantly in the l T o i ted States, particularly in 
Michigan, the mines at Calumet, on Lake Supe- 
rior, in that state, being the richest in the world. 
This country is the largest producer of copper. 

If Antimonial Copper = Chalcostibite ; three 
Arsenates of Copper are Trichaleite, Olivenife, 
and Liroconite ; Arsenical Copper = Domey- 
kite ; Black Copper^ Melacooite ; Bine Copper 
= Azurite ; Carbonate of popper = Malachite ; 
Chlorid of Copper= Atacamite and Tallingite ; 
Chromate of Lead and Copper— Vaunuelinite ; 
Emerald Copper = Dioptase ; Grey Copper = 
Tetrahedrite ; Indigo Copper = Covellite ; 
Muriate of Copper = Atacamite ; Oxychlorid 
of Copj»er= Atacamite ; Oxide of Cop’per, the 
red variety = Cuprite, the black one = Mela- 
conite; Phosphate of Copper = (1) Libeth- 
enite, (2) Pseudomalacliite ; Purple Copper 
= Boraite : Pyritous Copper = Chalcopyrite ; 
Red Copper = Cuprite ; Selcnid of Lead = 
Berzelianitc ; Selenid of Copper and Lead = 
Zargite ; Silicate of Copper = Dioptase ; Sul- 
phate of Copper = Chalcanthite ; Sulpha to- 
ol iloride of Copper = Connellite ; Sulphnret 
of Copper = (1) Chalcocite, (2) Bornite, (3) 
Chalcopyrite, (4) Covellite ; Vanadate of Coj>- 
per — Yolborthitc ; Variegated Copper = Bor- 
nite, and Vitreous Copper = Chalcocite. 

4. Naut. : [A. I. 1 (2).] 

5. Archeol., Hist., d’c. : Copper has been 
known since prehistoric times. There may 
have been a copper age before that of bronze. 
(Bronze.] The latter compound metal, ao 
alloy of copper ami tin, was known long before 
brass, an alloy of copper ami zinc, had been 
made. The word copper occurs once in the 
Old Testament (Ezra \ iii. 27), but wliat is in 
many places called brass should have been 
rendered copper. (Brass.) Copper was in 
us»- in ancient Assyria. The classical nations 
were familiar with it. The Greeks brought it 
from Cyprus, the mines being at Tauiassus, 
near Famagusta. Copper mines were first 
opened in England in a.d. 11S9, but uot very 
successfully till a.d. lfiSO. 

6. Entom. (PL): (Copper-butterfly.] 

7. Soap-tnafcinp : The boiling-pan. 

(1) Hotcojypers: Parched throat and month 
from the effects of drink. (Stung.) 

(2) To catrh copper ; To come to grief. (Siang.) 

" Go to, no wore. BAxVer, least copper you catch." 

Whettfonr . / > ro»nci A Cauandra 

(3) To cool one's coppers : To quench one’s 
thirst, esp. after excessive drinking. (Slang.) 
( Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. iii.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Having copper in its composition, per- 
taining to copper ; made of copper. 

2. Red and metallic in aspect, coppery. 

“Id a hot aud copper sky." Cotcridgt : Anc. Mar. 


copper arsenate, s. 

Min.: A name which has been applied to 
(1) Olivenite, (2) Euchroite, (3) Erinite, (4) 
Cornwallite, (5) Clinoclase, (6) Chaleopliyllite, 
and (7) Liroconite. 

copper arsenide, s. 

Min .: A name which has been applied to 
(1) Domoykite (q.v.), and (2) Whitneyite (q.v.). 

copper-belly, s. 

Zool. : The name of an American serpent, 
Coluber crythrogaster. 

copper-bit, s. A (minted piece of copper, 
riveted to an iron shank and provided with a 
wooden handle. It is used for soldering. If 
not previously tinned, it is heated to a dull 
red in a charcoal tire ; hastily filed to a clean 
metallic surface ; then rubbed immediately 
upon a lump of sal-ammoniac, and next upon 
a copier or tin plate, upon which a few drops 
of solder have been placed. This will com- 
pletely coat the tool, which may be wiped 
clean with a piece of tow, and will then be 
ready for use. ( Knight .) 

copper blende, s. 

Min . ; The same as Tennantite (q.v.). 

copper-bottomed, a. 

Kant . : Sheathed below with copper. The 
process began with the ships of the navy in 
1761, and was completed for the then existing 
vessels by 17 SO. ( Haydn .) 

copper butterflies, s. pi. 

Entom.: The English name of the small 
butterflies belonging to the family Ly canid ie, 
and specially to its typical genus Lycama. 
They are really of copper colour, and have an 
onisciforin larva. One species is common in 
Britain. (LycjENa.1 

copper cap, s. The copper capsule, 
charged with a fulminate aDd placed on the 
nipple of a fire-arm, to explode the charge 
when the hammer falls. (Knight.) 

copper-captain, s. One who calls him- 
self a captain without any claim to the title ; 
a pseudo-captain. 

copper carbonate, s. 

Min.: The same as Malachite or Cres- 
SVL1TE (q.V.). 

copper-coloured, a. Red, with more 
or less of metallic lustre ; or simply reddish 
like the metal, but without its lustre. 

copper faced, o. 

Type : Having a face of copper upon a shank 
of type-metal. (Knight.) 

copper-fastened, a. 

Shipbuilding : Having the planks, etc., 
fastened with copperbolts, in contradistinction 
to iron ; the latter being liable to rust, espe- 
cially in contact with oak and by exposure to 
wet. (Knight.) 

copper froth, s. 

M i n . : The same as Tvrolite (q.v.). 

copper-glance, s. 

Min. : The same, as Chalcocite (q.v.). 

copper-green, s. 

Min . : The same as Chrvsocolla (q.v.). 

copper-head, s. 

1. Trigonocephalus contortrix , a venomous 
American snake, which giv^ no warning of 
its attack. 

2. (PI.): A name given tn those in the 
Northern States, during the War of Secession 
in ISdl-65, who favoured the South. 

copper iron, & «. 

A. .Is substantive : 

Elect. : A couple of the two metals for use 
in a voltaic batten'. 

B. As adj . : Consisting of copper and iron. 

“ . . th« electromotive force of a coppcr-ir^n 

ooujile . . ." — Eeerctt : The C. O. S. Syttem o/ {'nits 
(IST5). ch. xt. i*. 75. 

copper-manganese, $. 

Min. : A variety of Crednerite (q.v.). 

copper mica, s. 

Min. : The same as Cn alcopr vllite (q.v.X 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, 


copper-nickel, s. 

Min.: The same as Nickeline or NiccoLm 
(q.v.> 

copper-nose, s. A red nose produced 
by the skin disease called acne rosacea, by in- 
toxicating liquors, Ac. (Shakesp.) 

copper ore,*. 

Min. : The same as Melacoxite (q.v.). 

*1 Blue Copper ore is = Azurite ; Emerald 
Copper ore = Dioptase; Green Copper ore = 
Malachite ; Octahedral Copper ore = Cuprite ; 
Velvet Copper ore— Cyanotrichite ; and Yellow 
Copper ore = Chalcopyrite. 

copper-oxide, s . 

Min.: A name which lias been applied to 
(1) Melacouite, and (2) Cuprite. 

copper phosphate, s. 

Min.: A name which has been applied to 
(1) Libethenite, (2) Tagilite, and (3) Pliospho- 
roealcite. 

copper-plate, a. A s . (Copperplate.] 

copper pyrites, s. sing. A pi. 

Min. : The same as Chali ouviute (q.v.). 

copper-rose, s. Papaver Rheeas. 

copper selenide, s. 

Min. : The same aa Berzelianjte (q.v,). 

copper silicate, s. 

Min. : A name which has been given to (1) 
Chrvsocolla, and (2) Dioptase. 

copper-spot, s. 

Entom. : A predatory beetle, Calosoma calU 
dum, found in Canada. It has rows of copper 
coloured dots on its otherwise black elytra. 

copper suboxide, s. 

Min. : The same as Cuprite (q.v.). 

copper sulphate, 5. 

Min. : The same as Chalcanthite (q.v.). 

copper sulphide, s. 

Min. : The same as Copper-glance (q.v.). 

copper-underwing, s . 

Entom. : A moth of the family Amphipy- 
rld*. (Sfuinfoa.) 

copper uranlte, s. 

Min.: The same as Cuprouranite and 
Torbernite (q.v.). 

copper vitriol, s. 

Min. : The same as Chalcanthite (q.v.). 

copper wire, copper wyre,^ Wire 
drawn out of copper, winch is a very ductile 
metal. 

copper-work. s. 

1. A (>lace where vessels, Ac., are manu- 
factured fioin copper. 

2. Work wrought in copper. 

copper-zinc, s. A a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A mixture of copper and 
zinc. 

2. Elect. : A couple so formed, tirat intro- 
dueed by Dr. J. II. Gladstone and Mr. A. 
Tribe, in 1S72, has been used with effect in 
voltaic batteries. (Haydn.) 

B. -4s adj. : Consisting of copper and zinc. 

• cop -per (2), s. (Mid. Eng. cop = cup, and 
suff. -er.] A cup-bearer. (Pal. of lion., iii. 5$ ) 

oop - per (3 1, s. (Prob. from cop (2), v.] A 
policeman. (Slang.) 

cop per, v.t. (Copper, s ] To slreatbe ox 
cover with sheets or a deposition of copper. 

cop per as, coperose, * coppresse, 
* copras, s. (O. Fr. couperose , coperose; 
Ita). copparosa ; Sp. caparrosa, caparros ; Port. 
caparosa. Supposed by Diez to be from LaL 
eupri rosa — copper-rose. Murray thinks it 
is from Low Lat. (agua) cuprosa ; ct Got. 
Kupferwasser = copj>eras.] 

Min. : The same as Melanterite (q.v.). 

If Dana has a copperas group of minerals in 
which he includes the ordinary vitriols. The 
minerals comprised under it are Melanterite, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
Syrian* », ce = e ; ey = a. qu - kw. 


copperaslne— copse wood 
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Pisanlte, Goslarite, Bieberite, Morenosite, and 
Chalcanthlte. 

% (1) Blue copperas : 

Chan., Metal, £c. : Sulphate of copper. 

(2) Green copperas ; 

Chan., Metal., £c. : Sulphate of iron. 

(3) White copperas .* 

(а) Min. : The same as CoQtriMniTE (q.v.). 

(б) Chan., Metal., £c. : Sulphate of zinc. 

(4) Yellow copperas : 

Min. : The same as Copiapite (q.v.). 

OOp' pcr-a sine, s. [Eng., &c. copperas, and 
auff. -ine (Min.) (q.v.) j 
Min. : A variety of Jarosite (q.v,). It was 
described by Shepard as n hydrous, cuprous, 
and ferrous sulphate, occurring at New Haven, 
in tlio United States. 

O&p’-pcrcd, a. I Eng. copjicr ; -cd.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Made or consisting of copper. 

2. Coated or sheathed with copper. 

II. Fig. : Of a red or copper colour. 

Cop'-pcr- ing, pr . par., a , & $. [Copper, v . ] 
A. tB. As pr. i >ar. £ particip. culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

\. The act of coating or sheathing with 
Copper. 

2. A copper coating or sheathing. 

o6p' -per-lSh, o [Eng. copper; -isk.] Par- 
taking of the nature of or containiog copper ; 
resembling copper. 

. . . a Urtfi* vein of cop fxrrish aul ph nr. "—Robinson : 
/fat. Hist of Cu mb. and iVestm (I7(W). 

©tfp'-pcr plate, s. & a. [Eng. copper, and 
plate] 

A. /is substantive : ' 

1. A alicct or plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved. Io copper-platc engraving 
the lines are etched, or cut hy a graver in a 
plate ; then Ailed in with an ink ; the surface 
of the plate wiped clean ; the paper laid upon 
the surface of the plate, and both run through 
a roller- press, by which the ink is transferred 
to the paper. 

2. An impression or print on paper from an 
engraved copperplate. 

B. 4 s adj. : Pertaining t.o the art of en- 
graving on copper. 

If Copperplate Printing-press : A press for 
obtaining impressions from sunken engrav- 
ings ; that Is, those in which the design is cut 
Into the copper or steel plate, in contradis- 
tinction to such as have the design salient, as 
In wood-engravings, where the part which ia 
not designed to print ia cut away. [Copper- 
plate.) (Knight.) 

cop per smith, s. [Eng. copper, and smith.] 
A worker io copper; a maker of copper uten- 
sils. 

" AlexAmlor the coppersmith did me much evil . . ." 
—2 Tim. Iv. 14. 

c5p per worm, s. [Eng. copper, nnd icorm.) 

1. A mollusc. Teredo naval is. [Teredo. 1 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. (John- 
son.) 

3. A worm breeding in one’s baud. (Ains- 
worth.) 

otfp pcr-£, a. [Eng cojyper; -y.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to or containing copper. 

”... conttery jmrtlclf* brought with the water out 

of tho neighbouring copper-mine*."— Woodward : On 
Postils. 

2. Made of copper. 

3. Resembling copper io any of its quali- 
ties of colour, taste, «c. 

"Their «klti 1* «t a dirty eopiwry red colour."— 
Darwin : V»y ig« round tho U'or/d {cd. 18701, cli. x., 
p 2o i. 

II. Pot. : Browulsli-rad, with a metallic 
lustre. (Lindtey.) 

c£p p^C, * co plco, s. [O. Fr. copciz, co- 
|w«u = wood newly nit, coj>er = to cut ; Pr. 
couper ; Low Lit foprctu = underwood, copo 
=. to cut, colpus = a blow, from Lat. cola ph us ; 
Or. *<SA<nj>oc (kolaphos) = n blow. (SArfif. )] A 
small wood composed of brushwood or other 
wood of short growth, and cut down periodi- 


cally for fuel or other purposes ; a thicket of 
brush wood. Copse , which is now the com- 
moner form, is a corruption of coppice . [Coppy, 
Copse.] 

" Eftch coppice dwarf o! varied »bow." 

Scott : Rnkeby, lv. a 

cop'-pi9ed f a. [Eng. coppic(e ) ; -cd. \ Con- 
taining coppices or copses. 

* cop -pll ling, s. [Eng. coppel = cupel, and 

suit'. The act or process of refining 

in a cupel. 

"Ill the eoppUUnq of ft fixed metftL"~//oi«-M 
Parley of Dealt*. l>. 148. 

* cop pin, a. [Apparently from Mid. Eng. 
cop — top.] liaised np. 

cop pin, s. (Cor, s.] 

Spinning: The same as Cop (q.v.). 

cop' -ping, a, [Cornu, s.] Pertaining to 
the eoppin or cop. 

copping plato, s. 

Spinning: The copping-rail of a throstle- 
machine. 

copping-rail, s. The rail or bar upon 
which the bobbins rest in the bobbin-aud Ay 
or the throstle machine, ami by whose up and 
down motion the moving or yarn is evenly 
distributed. (Knight.) 


cop pm'-I-a, s. [Latinised from the proper 
name Coppih.] 

Zool . : A genus of Hydrold Polypes, the 
typical one of the family Coppinlidsc (q.v.). 
Cappinia arcta, which is greenish-yellow, en- 
crusts the stems of other zoophytes. (Griffith 
£ Jlenfrey.) 

cop pin l'-I dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat coppinia; 
and suff. -ute.j 

Zool. : A family of Ilydroid Polypes, sub- 
order Thccaphora. 


‘ cop -pie (1), s. [Cupel.] 

► oop'-plc (2). s. [Mid. Eng. cop = a top, aad 
dimiu. suff. -le.) A little hill or peak. 

•• .. it is a low Cftpe, Mid vjxrn it l* ft copple not 
very hl^h, . . ."-Hackluyt : Voyage*. voL IlL, p. 606. 


* cop pie -crown, s. A crested crown or 
head. 

" Like tho cop pie croton 
The lapwing has." Randolph : Amynt., IL S. 

* copplc tank, * eoppin tank, s. A 

higli-peaked, sugarloaf hat. [Copatain.] 

", . their grout coppiri-frtnA-c*, am) doc tour* 

hftttes.” — Bee-hive of Rortx. Ch., L 7 b. 


* copple - tanked, * coptankt, a. 

Iligh-peaked, sugarloaf. 

"Upon their Lends they wato felt hftts, copple- 
tanketi, . . .’—Comines, by Danet., B, 6 b. 


* cop pled, * cop -pel ed, a [Eng. cop- 
yl(e); -cd.] Rising to a peak or point j 
pointed, sugarloaf. 

cop-pie dust, s. [Eng. copple = cupel, nnd 
dust.] [Cvpeldust.] 

h Powder used in the reflning of inetala. 

, . powder of steel, or copple-dntt, . . .“—Bacon. 

2. The grosser parts separated by the cupel. 


C<Sp -pic -Stone, S. [ConULE-STONE.) 

* coppresse, * copras, *. [Copperas.] 


* copps, s. [Copse.] 

* copps-wood, s. [Copsewood.] 


* cop -py, S. An ohl form of coppice (q.v.). 

cop ra, s. [Fr. copre ; from a native Indian 
word.] Tin* dried kernel of the cocoa-nut 
after the oil has bem expressed, it is used 
In India as an ingredient in curry. 


* co pros' by-tcr, s. [Pref. co = con, nnd 
Eng. presbyter (q.v.) ] A clergyman belong- 
ing to the same presbytery as another. 

cop rl die, j. pi. [From Mod. IaI. copris 
(q.v.), and Lat. fem. pi. stiff. •»«Iu'.] 

Kntom. : In sonu' class i llcation s n family of 
Lanu-llicom Beetles, though Swalnson re- 
duced them to a serit'fi of genera placed under 
his sub-family Searalieinie. They have con- 
vex bodies, large heads, with the elyoens pro- 
jeetiug all round it, the ninlea with projec- 
tions on the head and thorax. They make 


large deep holes beneath dry dung. They are 
found throughout the world. Some aie of 
large size. These are chiefly from tropical 
Africa and the East Indies. 


COp'-riS, J. IFroni Gr. Kowpio-is (koprisis) = a 
dunging, a manuring ; Konpi(<a (koprizo) ==_to 
dung, to manure. Cf. also tconptuv (koprion) 
= a dung beetle, all from xoirpos (koprvs) = 
dung.] 

Entom. : A genus of Lawellicorn Beetles, 
the typical one of the family Copridae (q.v ). 
One species, Copris lunoris, is found in Britain. 
It is black in colour. It extends through all 
Eurojie. 

cop'-ro lite, s. [Gr. Korrpos (kojyros) — dung, 
and \td<x (lithos) = a stone.] 

1, 1‘alteant. : The dung of various animals 
found fossil, and sometimes so perfect as 
to indicate, not merely what the several 
species fed upon, but also the dimensions, 
form, and structure of their stomach and 
of their intestinal canal. On the shore at 
Lyme Regts they lie thickly in some parts 
of the Idas like potatoes on the ground ; they 
abound also in the estuary of the Severn. 
They tend to occur in all formations, specially 
where vertebrates are found. Some are of 
Ashes, some of reptiles, nnd magnificent 
coprolitea originating from the hyena were 
found in Kirkdale Cavern and other places. 
(Auckland : Geol. £ Min., Arc.) 

2. Min. : Dunn gives ns a synonym of tha 
coprolitea described under 1, Phospliatic 
nodules, and associates them, but as a dis- 
tinct apocies, with Apatite (q.v.). But soma 
phospliatic nodules once believed to be cop- 
rolitic, such as those of the Upper Greensand, 
though apparently of organic origin, are not 
now believed to be the duug of any animal. 

cop-rol It’ ic, a. [Eng. coprolit(c ) ; -ic.) 
Compost'd of or containing coprolites ; of tha 
nature of or resembling coprolites. 

"Then, its iwJilltloiml evidence ot the predfteeou* 
hfthlts of these fish, there nre the c oprolitic bodies, 
. . March iton : Siluria. ch. ix. 

co-prdph -a-gan^, s. pi- [Mod. Lat. co- 
prophag(i) (q.v.), nnd Eng. pi. suff. -otw.] 
Entom. : A book-name for the LamelHcorn 
Beetles called by Latreille Cbprophagi (q.v.). 

CO-prdph -a-gl, s. pi- [Gr. Korrpo? ( kopros ) = 
dung, and the root 4>ay (jJm g) = to eat.] 
Entom. : Latreille’a name for a large section 
of Lamcllicorn Beetles. It contains the dung- 
feeding Scarabs. Latreille included under it 
tho genera Ateuchus (that which contains the 
sacred beetle of the old Egyptians), Copria, 
Onitis, Onthophagus, and Aplmdius. ( La- 
treille : Nat . Jlist., year 12, x. 82, &c.) 

CO proph-a-gous, n. (Gr. K6npo<: (kopros) 
sdniig, 4>ay (phag) = to eat; ami Eng. adj. 
suff. -ows.] Feeding on dung. (A term ap- 
plied to several insects.) 


* cop-roun, s. [Coperone.] Tlie ajiex or 
pinnacle of a tower. 

"Fftyre fylyolex . . . with coinon coprounex" — <7o- 
trnbir, 7»6. 


* cops, * cospe, s. [A.S.] 

1. A fetter, a shackle. 

“ Vciiiiai, h»i)il-coy>J.'— Wright's I'ooaA., p. W. 

2. A hasp or catch of a door. 

•• Pruellum, ft lytcl toh of trc. ft haaiw. ft o otpo. ft 
•clott."— Prompt. Pars. 


copse, copps, s. [A corruption of coppice 
(q.v.).] A coppice, a shrubbery ; a wood 
composed of brushwood or trees cut down 
periodically for fuel or other purposes. Tho 
trees generally planted in copses are ash, oak, 
chestnut, birch, nnd willow. 


" OiiWHixl, mu ul lh«* cot>*e ’cmxi rwp 
A narrow mitt ktlll mul iWej*. 


ei>. 

.v>i u : The Lady the Lake, L If 


*c 5 pso, I'.f. [Copse, S.] 

I. Literally : 

1. To trim or cut down periodically. 

“ Uy cojuing the »tAT\Uug . . .’—Rretyn : Forest 
Trees, ch. III. 

2. To enclose or preserve underwood. 

'* The neglect of copsing wo<h1 . .“—Stetft . Address 
to Parliament. 

II. Fig. : To enclose or fence In. 

•• Nature lUelt hath eopsed aiiiI txmiutwl u» In.* 

Parindon . Sermons 


c 5 pso'-wood, * copps wood, $. [Eng. 
copse, ntiil wood.] Underwood, brushwood; 
tho trees, &4\, in a copse. 


boll, poUt, J<S\W; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, feern; thin, this; sin, os; cxqicot, Xenophon, exist, ph = f» 

-Cion, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon - shun ; -^ion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous « shhs. -bio, dlo, «fcc. = b^l, dcL 
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copspinner - copy 


’’ • tho *!d© t> i every hlJJ wh©roth© copsewod grew 

thick. -Macaulay: alt. Bny.. ch. lii. 

oop -spin-ner, s. [Wol. cop = a spider ; Eng. 
spin m.r.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A spider. 

2. fl'minny : A machine comprehending tho 
qualities of the mule and throstle in one 
frame. 


* cops' -y, a. [Eng. cops(c) ; .y.] 

1. Containing or covered with copscwood. 

‘’Among the reed* and coptty banka"— Bywr : The 
Fleece, bit. iL 

2. Surrounded or enclosed by copses. 

hlc 1)° COptV vlllf4?ea ou eHheralde."— Dycnr : The Fleece, 


Cop-sy chos, s. [Gr. icoi/axo? (kopsickos) = a 
black bird.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, sub-family Ery- 
tliaciiifc, or Robins. Cojisychus saularis is 
called by tho natives of Ceylon the Dayal, aud 
by the English the Magpie Robin. It occurs 
also in India, where tho rich natives set them 
to tight. (Dallas.) 


Copt (Egyptian pronunciation, giibtorgibt) 
s. [Arab. Kubt, Kibt. Said to have been de* 
rived from Kupt (Copt os), a city ia Upper Egypt 
now Ckooft or Oooft, to which the Chriatians 
aometimes fled during persecution by the 
Romaus. But Reuandot shows that this deri- 
vation is not satisfactory. Tho Rev. Dr. John 
Wilson considers that the Arab Gubt or Gibl is 
simply Gr. AtvoTTros^i/juptos) = Egypt. (Dr. 
Wilson : Lands of the Bible, ii., 519.)] 

1. Ch. Hist. £ Ecclesiol. : One belonging to 
the Coptic Church (q.v.). 


2. Ethnol. : One of the old Egyptian race 
though perhaps with a dash of Greek, Nubian’ 
or Abyssinian blood. 


* cop tankt, a. [Copple -tanked.] High- 

peaked, conical. 

A coptankt hnt, made on a Flemish block."— Gate. 
I VorKe*, N, 8 b. 


Cop^ tic, a. k s. [Eng., kc. Copt (q.v.), and 

A. As a dj. : Pertaining to the people called 
Copts, or to their sect. 

B. &-ubst. : The language spoken by the 
Copts formerly or now, unless where Arabic 
has displaced their uative tongue. [Coptic 

LANGUAGE.] 

TI (1) Coptic Church : 

Ecclcsiol. £ Ch. Hist. : The remnsnts of the 
once numerous Church of Egypt— that which 
had the celebrated school at Alexandria. It 
broke off from the body Catholic in the em- 
bracing the Monophysite doctrine, viz., that 
not two natnres, but only one, existed in 
Christ [Monophysites], a view from which it 
has never since departed. When Jacob Bara- 
da-us formed a slightly modified Monophysite 
sect, most of the Egyptian Christians became 
Jacobites. Being tyrannised over by the 
Greeks, they cheerfully submitted to the 
Mohammedans, under Amru ben Elaas, in 
A.D. 038, and aided him, in 040, to take Alex- 
andria. Since then they have been trodden 
under foot by the Mohammedans. About 
250,000 Copts still exist in Egypt, mostly in 
its upper province. They have a patriarch, 
bishops, presbyters, archdeacons, deacons, 
sub-deacons, lectors, cantors, and exorcists! 
They have two regular convents— those of St. 
Anthony and St. Paul, with a number of 
secondary monasteries. 

(3) Coptic language: The language not of the 
old Egyptians who built the pyramids and 
covered monnments and temples with hiero- 
glyphics. but of their successors subsequent to 
the introduction of Christianity. Theirs bore 
to the old Egyptian language a relation like 
that of the Italian to the Latin— i.e., the 
nucleus came from the old language, but there 
was an increasing ingress of foreign words. 
It continued till the tenth century, when it 
was in large measure superseded by Arabic. 
By theseventeenthithad ceased to be spoken, 
and existed only as a written dialect. Whilst 
it lived three dialects were recognised — the 
Sal.idic, in Upper Egypt ; the Bahiric or Mem- 
phitic. in Lower Egypt ; and the Baslmmric, 
m the Delta. * 


Cop -tine, s. [Mod. Lat. copt(is); Eng. suff. 

CJtcm. : A colourless alkaloid which occurs 
along with berberine in the root of Coptis Iri - 


folia. Coptine dissolves in sulphuric acid, 
the solution becoming pu rple-red when heated ; 
it gives a crystalline precipitate with a solution 
of mercuric potassium iodide. 

cop-tis, $. [Gr. kotttoj (kopto) = to cut; so 
named from the divisions of the leaves.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Ranuncula- 
cea?, tribe Hellebores*, sepals 5 or G, coloured 
petaloid, petals small cucullate, cai>sules0 — 10 
on long stalks, 4— G seeded. Coptis trifolia, 
Gold-thread, is a bitter, given in the United 
States as a cure for aphthous affections of tho 
mouth in children. It yields a yellow dye. 
The plant is not confined to America, hnt 
grows also in Norway, Siberia, Kamtchatka, 

cop -u-la (pi- copulse), s. ILat. => a band or 

link.] [Couple.] 

1. Gram.: That word in a sentence which 
acts as a link between the subject and the 
predicate. 

2. Jjogic : That word which acts as a link 
between the subject and the predicate of a 
proposition ; as. Men are mortal : are is the 
copula linking the predicate "mortal” to the 
subject "men.” 

3. Music: [Coupler]. 

4. i'/O w : Corporal consummation of mar- 
riage. (H7uirtoa.) 

* cop-u-late, a. [Lat. copulatus, pa. par. of 
copulo = to join : co = con, and a verb apere 
(only found in the pa. par. aptns) - to join, 
to fit.] Joined or associated with something 

. . the force of custom, copulate, ©ad conjoined 
. . . ~ Bacon : Essays. 

cop' u-late, v.t. k i. [Copulate, n.] 

* A. Trans.: To join or associate together ; 
to coujile together. 

B. Intrans. : To have aexual intercourse; 
to couple. 

cop u-la-ted, pa. par. or a. [Copulate, i;.] 
IT Copulated acids: 

Chem. : Acids in which tbe base and the 
acid are more intimately mixed than in other 
acids. The same as Conjugated acids (q.v.). 

cop -u-la-tlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Copu- 

late, r.] 

A« & B . As pr. par. £ jxirticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of sexual intercourse ; 
copulation. 

cop-u lation, $. [Lat. copulatio, from cojm- 
latus.] 

* 1. The act of joining or coupling together. 

. . the copulation of m onosy liable©. “~Pul ten- 
hum : Arte of I've tie. 

2. Sexual intercourse ; coition. 

Cop -U-lat-IVC, a. & s. [Eng. copulat(e ) ; -f ye.] 

A. via adj. : Serving to unite or link two 
things together. 

. . join’d with them hy the cojrulatin kcu, . . ," 
—Locke : Gal. ri. 11—18. N. 16. 

TI (1) Copulative conjunction : 

Gram. : One which links together two or 
more subjects or predicates in an affirmative 
or negative proposition; as. Riches and honour 
come of thee. 

(2) Copulative propositions : 

Logic : (See extract). 

" Copulative proposition© are those which have more 
subjects or predicates connected by affirmative or ne- 
gative conjunctions; a© riches and honours are tew|>- 
tatious to pride; Caesar conquered the Gauls and tho 
Britons ; neither gold nor jewels ram purchase inunor* 
tality."— Want : Logick. 

B. As substantive: 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Connection, conjunction by marriage. 

••They understand polygamy to he a conjunction of 
divers copulatives In number, . . ."—Iticaut ; State of 
the Greek Church, p. 807. 

2. One desirous of copulation. 

II. Gram. : A copulative conjunction, 

'‘•••he dyscemeth nothing betweuo copulatluet 
and Uioiuncttues ."— Sir T. More: Workcs, p. 9 * 3 . 

cop-u-latively, adv. [Eng. copulative; 
-Zy.] In a copulative manner ; by means of a 
copulative. 

cop’-u-la-tor-y, a. lEng. copulat(e) ; -ory.\ 

1. Ord. Lang.: Copulative, uniting. 


2. Physiol. : Pertaining to copulation ; ap. 
plied to the accessory generative organs. 


• cop web less, a. [Eng. * copweb = cob- 
web ; -less.] Withont or free from cobwebs. 

” Built with copweblest beams .”— Fuller ; Worthiet: 
H etlmintter, ti. Iv3. (Davict.) 


cop -$r, Cop’-ie, $. [Fr. capie - a copy oi a 
writing ; also store, abundance (Cotgrave ) : 
Lat. copia = plenty, abuu«iance.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1, Literally: 

1. Originally in the Latin aense abundnuce. 
plenty, copiousness. 


”* .• • we a» ft y us « th© same liberty In our English 
7)T*"i! ia ? ,1 h o£ .! Iuhrew ° r Gn?ek< far that copy or ttcr- 
that lie hath given us. —The Trunthitort of the hull 
the Bibl * t0 the (A-D. 1611). (Trench : 

Select Clouary, pp. 44-5.) 

* 2. Fluency or copiousness of language. 

” He «hiU not ouely atteyne ploutle of th© tonge© 
called copie, . . T . Elyot : Goremovr, hk " 


3. The multiplication of copies of n book or 
any writing or document, being the way to 
obtain abundance of it ; a transcript 

, ■ V th * copy should deviate from the original 
Macaulay : hat. Fng , cb. xili. 

4. An axereise in writing executed or to be 
executed after a pattern or model. [Copy- 
book.] 


as a copy of a painting, engraving, statue, &c. 

" Originals and coplet much the same." 

lira rut/ on. 

6. An original or model of which an imita- 
tion is or haa to be mnde ; a pattern. 

•'Let him firet learn to write, after x copy . 
holder: Elements <f Speech. 

7. An individual book, one of many booka 
exactly the same. 

Eng^ Poetry jsf belonKcd Pope.'*— tt'arton: BUt. 

* 8. (PI.) : An army, forces. 

* II. Pig. : An example to be imitated ; a 
model, a pattern. 

... , *’ Such © nmn 

iillght b© a copy to these younger times.” 

„ _ , . „ Shtxketp.: All's Well, L 3. 

B. Technically: 

* 1, Law: 


(1) A legal instrument or form of tenure by 
which property is held. [Copvuold.] 

*’ By copy all thy living lies to me."- Greene: Friar 
Uacotiy p* i70© 


*’ What widow© copy or what orphan’s legacy would 
have safe from us?"— Andretoet: Semi., v.C7. (Datiri!) 

2. Printing : Written matter ready for 01 
given to a compositor to be set up in type. 

”. . .1 would not deface your copy for the future, 
and only mark the repetitions . . /—fw.- Letter?' 
To B. Cromwell, Nov. 2a, 1707. ^ 


3. Stationery ; A size of writing-paper mea- 
auring 20 x 1G inches. 

TI *0) Copy qf countenance : A flam or hum- 
bug. 


"If this application for my advice Is not s copy of 
your countenance."— Foote : The Author, it ( Davies. ) 
(2) To set a copy : To write in an exercise- 
book a copy for a learner to imitate. 

° IV 0l i V h ‘L m iettinff 0t boyB ' ^FietC—Shakesp.: 


TI Crabb thus discriminates between copy, 
model, pattern, and specimen : “A caynj and a 
model may be both employed either as an 
original work or as a work formed after an 
original. In the former sense, copy is used in 
relation to impressions, manuscripts, or writ- 
ings, which are made to be copied by the 
printer, the writer, or the engraver: model is 
used iu every other cast, whether in morality 
or the arts : the proof will seldom be faulty 
when the copy is clear and correct. There 
can be no good writing formed after a bad 
copy; no human being has ever presented us 
with a perfect model of virtue. In the second 
sense copy is used for painting, and model for 
relief. The copy ought to be faithful, the 
model ought to be just ; the former ahonld 
delineate exactly what is delineated by the 
original ; the latter should adhere to the pre- 
cise mles of proportion observed in the 
original. The pictures of Raphael do not lose 
their attractions evtn in bad copies: the 
simple models of antiquity often equal iu value 
originals of modern conception. Pattern and 
specimen approach nearest to model in signifi- 
cation : the idea of guidance or direction is 
prominent in them. The model always serves 
to guide in the execution of a work ; the pat- 
tern serves either to regulate the work, or 


^or’ ? U ’ father: w6 - wSt - h « re - oamel . her. there; pine. pit. sire, sir. marine; go. pot, 

, , wolf, work, who. son; mute, cub, cure, umite, cur, ruIe.fftU; try, SSn^an. as, co = o. ey = a, qu = kw. 
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Simply to determine the choice ; the aprcnnen 
helps only to form tho opinion." ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

copy-book, s. An exercise-book in writ- 
ing, in which copies arc written or printed 
for learners to imitate. 

eopy-hoad, s. The words op sentence 
written or printed on the top lines of copy- 
books as models hi writing-exercises. 

** Instruct! i >! i to I** given on the copy-head which In 
being doue by the cbws."— /Vuevn .* Schoot Inspection, 
P- ♦>. 

•copy money, *. Money paid for copy 
or for literary work. (BoswelL) 

o6p'-y, *eop'-i en, v.t. A i. ((>. Fr. copier ; 
ap. A Fort, copiar; Ital. oopiure, from Lat. 
copin.] [Coi’V, s.] 

A. Ti'ansitivc: 

L Literally: 

1. To transcribe or writo out nny document 
after nn original ; to make n copy of a writing 
or document. (Frequently with the adverb 
out.) 

" My Lout Melun. tet this b« copied out, 

Aud keep it safe to r our reni'-mbranco." 

hlsakesp. : King Johi I, V. ~ 

2. To imitate, to ninko or construct nny- 
thing in imitation of an original. 

■*. . . never fall, when they copy, to follow the bad 
as well id the good tiling *. Drydm : Dufrctnoy. 

3. To imitate the style, language, or manner 
of another ; to plagiarize. 

II. Fig. : To imitate in manners, chnracter, 
or life ; to endeavour to resemble ; to follow a 
pattern or model. (Frequently followed by the 
adverb out.) 

" Set the examples, and their souls inflame 
To copy out their great forefather's fame." 

Dry dm: Kmg Arthur. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To do anything in imitation of an original 
or pattern ; to make a copy. 

(1) Followed by from before tho thing 
copied. 

" When a painter copies from the life, . . — Dryden. 

(2) Followed by after. 

"Several of our countrymen . . . scorn very often 
to have copied after It In their dnunatick writings, 

. . ."—Addison : Spectator. 

2. To write down or transcribe the words, 
figures. Ac., of another, with tho intention of 
fraudulently passing them ofF for one’s own. 

“The temptation presents Itself to tbona slower or 
carclem member* of the class to copy from their 
quicker clius-le1lowA*‘— Fearon : School Inspection, 
p. to. 

(1) Crnbb thus discriminates between fo 
copy and to transcribe : “To copy respects the 
mutter ; to transcribe respects simply the net 
of writing. What is copied must be taken im- 
mediately from the original, with which it 
must exactly correspond ; whnt is transcribed 
may be taken from the cojgi, but not neces- 
sarily in nn entire state. Things are copied 
for the sake of getting tho contents ; they ore 
often transcribed for the flake of clearness and 
fair writing. A copier should be very exact ; 
a transcriber should Imj a good writer. Lawyers 
copy deeds, and have them afterwards fre- 
quently fruascrihed as occasion requires.” 
(C'raM ; Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the diilcronco between fo copy and 
fo imitate, sec Imitate. 

* cop'-ycd, pa. par. ora. [Copied.] 

c<5p -y-cr, s. [Copier.] 

c6p -y-hold, a. & a. [Eng. copy, and told.) 

A- .da substantive: 

Law : 

1. (See extract). 

”A tenure, fur wbteh tha tenant hath nothing to 
■how lull tho copy of the roll* lnmU by tha atewnn] of 
hU lord'i court . . Thin l» culled a bwuj tenure. l>c- 

cau«r 11 hohU At the will «*f the lord ; yet uol (Imply, 
hut ik-oordlug to the euntom of the iniuior . . , Thru* 
eu'bimnof luauori vary, lu ono point or other, almont 
in every manor. Some copy-hold* are Anaida, anil *oina 
cvrlaiii : that which la IlnabU, tho lord rutea at what 
flue or lucoiun he nli-iwo*. when the tenant in Admitted 
Intuit: llml *vlm*l» ia certain. i>n kind of Inheritance, 
and vailed In many place* cuatoumry : Iveaui tlm 
tenant dying, and the hold being void, the next of 
blood |>nyiiig tho t-«*tomarT Una. fu two (hilling* for 
an aero, or ■<», cannot be dented bland m I talon."— cotoet. 

2. Property held by such tenure. 

B, As adjective : 

Jaiw: Ilehl under the tonure deacrilied In 

A. I. 

. . all hla copy-hold land*.”— Addison. 

51 (1) Co)pjhotd Commissioners: The tithe 


commissioners acting to carry out tho Copy- 
hold Act. 

(2) Copyholl Inclosure Commissioners : A 
board formerly existing, but now joined with 
the tithe commissioners. (li'Anrton, <£c.) 

cop -y-hold-er, s. [Eng. copyhold ; -er.] 

1. Law: Ono who holds land by the tenure 
of copyhold. 

51 Till the passing of the Acte Geo. IV., c. 
50, § 1, copyholders were incapable of sitting 
on juries : and till 2 and 3 Win. IV., c. 45. § 10 
(tiie Reform Bill) became law, they were not 
allowed to voto at county elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament. Then those the annual 
value of whose copyhold was £10 obtuiued the 
privilege. Copyholds being the remains of 
feudal slavery, the tendency of recent legisla- 
tion has been to sweep away vexatious restric- 
tions upon the free action of copyholders* and 
Act 21 and 22 Viet., c. 04, which came into 
operation on Oct. 1, 185S, was designed to 
facilitate the enfranchisement of copyholds. 

2. Printing : A clasp to hold copy while 
being set up ; also a penem who holds copy for 
a pro>*f. reader. 

OOp -y mg, prr. par., a., A s. [Copy, v.\ 

A. As pr.par. : In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. -4s adj. : (See the compounds). 

C. As substantive: 

1, The net of making a copy of or transcrib- 
ing nn original ; imitation of a pattern or 
model. 

2. The act of transcribing tho worda, figures, 
Ac., of another, with the intention of fraudu- 
lently passing them ofl’ as one’s own. 

copying-book, *. A book composed 
o c thm blank paper for u*o in a copying- 
press (q.v.)., 

copying-clerk, s. A clerk employed to 
make copies of letters aud other documents. 

copying-ink, s. Ink of a viscid character 
specially prepared for use in a copymg-press. 

copying-instrument, s. A tracing in- 
strument, or ono for multiplying by manifold 
process. A silhouette-machine is one for 
giving, on a reduced scale, the outline of a 
shadow- portrait. A photograph is used for 
copying drawings on a changed scale. 

copying-paper, s. Thin, unsized paper, 
used damp, for taking impressions from writ- 
ings in a copying-press. (Knight.) 

copying-press, a. A machine for taking 
n copy of a writing by pressure. Tim usual 
ayatem is to writo with an ink having a some- 
what viscid character, and to expose the writ- 
ten page to pressure in contact with a leaf of 
bibulous paper. (Knight.) 

copying-telegraph, s. An apparatus 
for automatic telegraphy known as Bonclli’s 
telegraph. The apparatus consists of n dis- 
patching instrument and n receiver at the re- 
spective ends of the line. (Knigkt.) 

Cop’-jMst, 5. [Eng. copy ; •ist.] 

1 . One who copies or transcribes aa original ; 
a copier. 

2. Ono who imitates in any way ; one who 
follows a pattern or model ; nn imitator. 

” CoIu»fd copyist of deformity." 

Byron : Child* Harolds I'ityrimnfs, tv. 1111 

cop'-$T right (j?/i atleut), 5. [Eng. copy, and 
right.] 

Ord. I/ing. lAixr: The exclusive privilege 
oasessed for n certain time by an author, his 
eirs or assigns, of prin ting, reprinting, publish- 
ing, and selling his original literary or artistic 
production*. In tho tinted .States authors, 
publishers, Ac., cun scctiro copyright for twenty- 
eight year*; and tho author, if living, or li’ia 
widow or children, can thou secure nn exten- 
sion of thu copyright for fourteen years, making 
tho final limit forty-lwo years. In Great 
Britain thn first copyright law, that of 1710, 
fixed tho time of copyright at fourteen years. 
In lsM it wiw extended to twenty-eight years, 
and did not lapse then till tho author's death, 
if ho still lived. By a later act the copyright 
win extended to forty-two years, with tho 
additional proviso that it should not lapse till 


seven years after the author’s death. 

International copyright has long existed 
between some European countries, but was not 
established between the L' tilted states ami 
other countries till lfelfl, despito the tact that 
thu injustice and immorality of the exit-ting 
system had long been generally recog oi zed. 
The existing law went iuto efiect July 1, 1*91, 
with the provision that its benefits must bo 
reciprocal, nud also that the Work on which 
copyright was sought must he m aim fact ured 
within the United States. This provision w;u$ 
adopted for the benefit of American printers, 
and is not acceptable to authors. 1 nternational 
copyright now exists between the ( uited Staled 
and several other countries, mid will, uodoubt, 
become more general. 

cop -y right (gh silent), v.t. [CorotioHT, 5.] 
’In secure the copyright of n book, Ac., by ful- 
filling certain formalities. 

coquelieot, eoquelico (pron. kok-li-od), 

*• [Fr.j 

1. The Wild Poppy or Red Cora-rose. 

2. The colour of the Wild Poppy, a reddish- 
orange colour. 

* eo-quet' (quet as ket), a. [Coquette.] 

* eo-quot (quot ns ket), v.t. A i. [Fr. “ 00 

queter = to swagger or strowte like a cock on 
his owue dung-hill " (Lotgravc); from coq = a 
cock.] 

A. Tran*. ; To entertain or ply with com- 
plimenta and love-making; to pretend to 
make love to ; to flirt with. 

'* Yoo are coquetting u maid of honour, my lord, , . .* 
-StOiJt. 

B. Intrans. : To endeavour through inanity 
to attract lovers, or at least admirers ; to act 
the coquette ; to flirt. 

” I saw coqucttirvi t' other 
lu publick, with that odious kulyht “ 

.stci/f : Cudvnus a i'otuxra. 

oo-quet-ry, co'-quet-try (quetasket), 

s . [Fr. coqucteric.] The acting the coquette ; 
an endeavour, prompted by vanity, to attract 
lovers, or at least admirers ; flirtation. 

**. . . female compoinoua, without h dash of oojuotry, 

. . Addison .* N}*ctntvr. 

06- quet' -ta (quet as kct). s. [Etyra, 
doubtful.] A term occurring only iu the sub- 
joined compound. 

coquotta bark, e. 

Phtinn. : A name given to fibrous Cartlia- 
gena bark, from Cinchona laiucifolia, which 
grows in New Granada. It occurs in quilla 
or flattened orange - coloured pieces ; its 
powder is orange ; it cou tains quinine, much 
quinidine, also some cinchonine. (Carrvd: 
Mat. Medica.) 

co quette' (quette as kct), * eo quet’, s. 

A a, [Fr., from coqvetcr = to coquet (q.v.).] 

A- As subst . : Originally npplied to men as 
well as to women ; now restricted to the latter. 
One who, prompted by vanity, endeavours by 
art to gain lovers, or nt least admirers ; a vain 
flirt, a jilt, one who lays herself out for ad- 
miration. 

"... the luvfllcsl coquette Id tho hrillliuil White- 
hall of tha Reatomtiou.^ —Macaulay: Hist. Hng., ch. 
xvi. 

* B. v4s adj. : Coquettish ; full of or cha- 
racterized by coquetry. 

" Ccxjuct and coy at oucc her atr.* 

Congreve: Amoret . 

5T Crabb thus discriminates between coquette 
nud jilt : “ . . . one may be a coquet without 
being a jilt. Coquetry is contented with em- 
ploying littlo nrts to excite notice ; ex- 

tends to the violation of truth and honour, iu 
order to awaken a passion which it nfterwanla 
disappoints. Vanity is the mainspring by 
which coquets and jilts arc impelled to action, 
but the former indulges her propensity mostly 
at her own expense only; but the latter does 
no less injury to the i*cnco of others than shs 
does to her own reputation." (Crabb: Eng. 
Synon .) 

co quet t^d (quet as ket), ;w. J*ir. (Co 

QUET, V.] 

eo-quot- tiug (quot as k6t),7>r. par., a., & 
s. [Coquet, tv] 

A. A B, As pr . }xir. ^ par/icip. adj. : (3oe 
tlie verb). 

C. As su&sf. : The conduct or habits of • 
coquette ; coquetry. 


boil, boy; poilt, joiVl ; oat, 90U, chorus, ^hin. bonph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -hag. 
-clan, -tlan = shon, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon, -jlon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -sious =.shus. -ble, -die, Ac. ^ bel, d$L 
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©o-quet-tish (qnet as kot), a. [Eng. 
coqut(t(e); -wft.J of or pertaining to a co- 
quette ; acting like a coquette ; vain, flirting, 
light. 

* veil or handkerchief, twUted round in a co> 
gurtti coAnner, . . Swinburne : Trav. through 
Spain. 

ca-quet -tish-ly (qnet as kct), adv. [Eng, 
ccxjueitish ; dy.) In a coquettish manner. 

CO-quil'-la, s. [Port. coquWio= a little cocoa- 
nut (?).j (For defluition see the compound.) 

coquilla nuts, a. P l. The seeds of Attaka 
funifera, a Brazilian palm-tree. They are 
three to four inches long and very hard, and 
are used for various purposes in turnery, espe- 
cially for making the handles of umbrellas, of 
doora, Ac. 

od-quim kite, s. (Ger. cogutm&if, from Co- 
quimbo, a department or province of Chili in 
which it occurs.] 

Min. : A hexagonal mineral with a hardness 
of 2 — 2 '5, s sp.gr. of 2— 21, a white, yellow, 
brown, or slightly violet colour, and an astrin- 
gent taste. Compoa. •. Sulphuric acid, 42'7 ; 
sesquioxide of iron, 2S*5 ; water, 28-8 = 100. 
(Dana.) 

Cd~qui-to, s. [Spanish, dim. of coco (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A palm, Jubcea spedabilis. 

Cor (1), s. [Fr.] A horn. 

U (1) Cor de c?tasse: A hunting horn. (Fr.) 
(2) Cor dt vaches : Cow-horn, used in many 
places abroad to call the cattle home, and 
formerly employed in England to rouse the 
lahourera to their work. (Fr.) (Stainer 
£ Barrett.) 

t cor (2), s. [Lat.) The heart 

t % (1) Cor Carol i (the Heart of Charles) : 
Astron. : A name given by Hallev, in 
memory of Charles I., to a atar of the third, 
or intermediate between the second and third, 
magnitude, situated on the neck of the Lower 
Dog in the constellation Canes Venatici (the 
Hunting Dogs). When symbolically drawn, 
it was represented as a heart surmounted by a 
crown. 

(2) Cor Hydros (the Hydra’s Heart): 

Astron. : The atar better known by the name 

of a Hydrse. 

(3) Cor Leonis (the Lion’s Heart) : 

Astron. : The name of the star a Leonis, 

generally known as Regulns, the bright star iu 
the zodiacal conatellation Leo, the Lion. 

(4) Cor Serpentis (the Serpent’s Heart) : 
Astron. : The atar Unukalkay, also called a 

Serpentia. 

cor (3), s. (Heb. 13 (kor), from T 15 (karar) = 
to assume the form of a circle or sphere, to be 
round. Cor therefore is ao called frum the 
circular form of the vessel in which the 
measurement was made.] A Hebrew measure 
of capscity, containing 11 J bushels ; a homer 
or oiner. Cor occurs in Ezek. xlv. 14. In the 
original it is found also in 1 Kings iv. 22, v. 
11; 2 Chron. ii. 10, xxvii. 5; Ezra vii. 22, 
being always translated “measure." The 
Hebrew cor (fcor) has had assigned it as 
its Greek equivalent <opo? (koros ), which oc- 
curs in Luke xvi. 7, where it is rendered 
measures. 

** Concernim? the ordinance of oil, the bath of oil, 
ye shall offer the tenth part of a hath ont of the cor, 
■which la an homer of ten baths ; for ten baths are an 
homer.-— Ezek. xlv. it 

oor-a-5i'-a-dae f s. pi (CoRActtn.E.) 

COr-a-91 as, s. [Gr. Kopanias (korakias) = 
like a rav'eu or a crow; Lat. corax (geuit. 
coracis); Gr. /copaf ( korax ), genit. KopuKO* 
(korakos) = a raven or crow.] 

Ornith. : The typical genus of the family 
Coraciidse and the sub-family Coraciiuas(q.v.). 
Coracias garrula i9 the common Rnller. It 
has the head, neck, breast, and belly various 
shades of verditer-blue changing to pale green, 
the shoulders azure-blue, the hack reddish- 
brown, the rump purple, the primaries of the 
wings dark bluiah-black with a lighter edge, 
he tail-feathers greenish-blue, the outer ones 
tinged with black. The length is about thir- 
teen inches. The common Roller is found 
throughout Europe, bnt ita special habitation 
is in Africa. It haa been occasionally killed 
iu Britain, as a visitant from the South. Its 


favourite habitats are forests of oak and 
birch. 

oor-a 5i'-i-da0» cor-a^I'-a-dse, s . pi. 
[From Mod. Lat. coracias, aud* lem. pi. adi. 
sulf. -it/te.J 

Ornith.: Rollera ; a family of fissirostral 
birda, though presenting some considerable 
attinity also to both the eonirostral aud den- 
trorostral tribes. They have a lung bill, broad 
at the base and compressed towards the tip, 
aud slightly hooked and notched. There are 
four auh- families : Momotime, the Motmots ; 
Tod hue, the Todies ; Eurylaimime, the Broad- 
bills ; and the Coraciime or Rollers proper. 

cor-a^i -i-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. corncnw, 
and pi. suff. i/ur.] 

Ornithology : 

t I. Fruit Crows. In Swainson’s classifica- 
tion of birda, a sub-family of Corvids* (Crows) 
having for its type Coracina(q.v.). The term 
ia not now much uaed, aa being liable to he 
confounded with [2] (q.v.). 

2. True Rollers, the typical sub-family of 
Coraciida* (q.v.), of which Coracias ia the 
type. 

cor-a-51-na, s. [Lat. corax (genit coracis) ; 
Gr. *6pa£ (korax), genit. *opaxo? (fcorafcos) = a 
raven or crow.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, the typical one 
of Swainson’a sub-family Coraciime [1] (q.v.). 
The front and base of the bill are protected 
by abort thick feathers. 

cor'-a-^ite, s. [From Lat corax (genit. coracis) 
= a raven or crow ; so named from its pitchy 
blackness.] 

Min.: A variety of uraninite. Hardness, 
4‘5 ; sp. gr., 4*38. It ia believed to be pitch- 
blende mixed with some gummite. It is found 
on the north shore of Lake Superior in a vein 
two inches wide, occurring near the junction 
of trap and syenite. 

cor'-a-cle, a. [Wei. corwgl, cwrwgl, dim. of 
coru'g = a trunk, a carcase ; cwrwg — a frame 
or boat.) A kind of boat in use amougst 
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fishermen, from the ernliest times, in Wales 
and parta of Ireland, and composed of a frame 
of wickerwork covered with leather or oiled 
cloth. It is light, and capable of being 
carried on the shoulders by one man. 

". . . rude coracle t o t wickerwork covered with 
the skins of horses, . . .*■— Macaulay ; Bist. Eng , 
ch. xvi. 

Cor'-a-CO, in compos, only. [Gr. (in compos.) 
Kopaxo (korako), as in Kopaxo-eihrjs ( korako- 
tides) — like a raven ; *opa£ (korax), genit. 
Kopaxoc (korakos) — a raven or crow. ] 

Anat. : Hooked like the extremity of a crow’s 
bill, as the coraco-acromial, clavicular and 
humeral ligaments, and the coraco-brachialis 
muscle. 

cor-a-coid, a. & s. [Gr. icopcucciii?? (korako- 
des),’ Kopajco-ft&rjs (korako-eides) = like a raven, 
of the raven kind : Kopaf (korax), genit. Kopaxoc 
(korakos) = a raven or crow*, and eZSos (cidos) = 
form, appearance.) 

A* As adjective : 

1. Hook-like, in this respect resembling 
the extremity of a crow or raveo’a bill ; as 
the coracoid process of the scapula. 

2. Pertaining to the coracoid process or 
bone. 

B. As substantii'c : 

1. Human Anat. : The coracoid process. 

2. Compar. A nat. : A separate bone, which 
in birda, reptiles, and monotremes enters into 
the composition of the pectoral arch, though 


in most mammals it is reduced to a mere pro- 
cess of the scapula. (Nicholson.) 

coracoid bone, $. The same as Cora- 
coid, s. (q.v.). 

coracoid process, s. A short hook 
separated by a strong groove from the edge of 
tlie glenoid. (Trans. Amer. Philos. Sac., voL 
xiii., p. 190, 1S73). 

* cor'-age, s . [Courace.] 

* cor’-age, v.t. [Courage.] To encourage, 
to cheer.] (Heywoad.) 

* cor-a-gcus, a. [Courageous.) 

* cor-a-gio, s. [Ital.] Courage. 

" Bravely, coragio!" 

Shulctp ; Air t Wen. U. k 

* cor-a-gous, * coraious,a. [Courageous.) 

cor -al, * co-rale, * co-rail. * co-ralle, 

s. A: a. [O. Fr., from Lat. corallum, corallium; 
Gr. *opoAAioi> (korallion) = coral ; Fr, corail • 
Ital. corallo; Sp. coral.) 

A. As substantii'e : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense aa II. 

•* Thousands of years In Indian seas 
That coral grew, by slow degrees." 

Longfellow : To a Chad. 

2. A piece of the substance described in IL 
hung round the necks nf infants for them to 
bite with their gums whilst teething. 

•* A spoiled child— he threw his coral and bells at my 
head . ■ —Smtt ; a ntigua rg, c b. xix. 

II. Geology: 

I- Gen. : The calcareous polypidom or 
skeleton of Polypes or Zoophytes. (Griffith <£ 
Henfrcy.) 

2. Spec. : The polypidom or skeleton of the 
species belonging to the genus Corallium 
(q.v.). (Griffith £ Henfrty.) 

•[ (1) Black Corals : 

Zool. : Corals of the sub-order Zoantharia 
Sclerobasica, and the family Antipathidse. 
They are composite animals, consisting of a 
number of polypes nuited by a thin fleshy 
ccenosarc, either simple or supported by an 
axis or sclerobase. Tlie corallum or skeleton 
is homy and not calcareous. 

(2) Cup Corals : 

Zool. : A name for the family Cyathopbyl- 
1 idle (q.v.). 

(3) Organ Coral : 

Zool. : Tubipora musica . 

(4) Red Coral (Corallium rubrum) : 

Zool. : The red coral of commerce ia brought 
from the Mediterranean, where it lives chiefly 
at depths of five or six fathoms, though it haj 
been found at 120 or more fathoms, (Coraxc 

LIUM.] 

B, As adjective : 

1. Made of eoral. 

*’ Orgenii twine beneath the deep 
Their coral tomb.” 

Cam/tbcll : ffal lowed Ground. 

2. Consisting of or full of coral 

"... caused the death of those coral-grove*.**—. 
Dartrin: Voyage round the World (ed. IS70L ch. u, 
p. 46L 

3. Of the colour of coral ; red or pink. 

"A corail lip of hue." 

Turbervllle : PraUc of hit Love. 

U Obvious compounds : Coral-paven, coral- 
producing, coral-structure. 

coral berry, s. 

Bot. : An American name for Symphoricarpus 
vulgaris. 

coral insect, s. The inaccurate name 
given by many popular writers and speakers 
to the little animals which, aggregated in 
countless multitudes, rear the vast coral reefs 
so frequent in the tropics. These animals are, 
however, of lower organisation than inflects. 
They should be called coral polypes, or coral 
zoophytes, or coral builders, or coral animals, 
but never coral insects. [Actinozoa.J 

coral island, $. An island made in large 
measure of coral. Bermuda ia an instance of 
the kind. 

coral islet, $. An islet formed by eorala. 

", . . low. tusivni6cant corabUlet t . . .** — Darwin: 
Voyage round the World (ed. 1870). ch. xx.. p. *60. 

coral-mud, s. Tlie mud produced by the 
decomposition of coral. It ia carried soma 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 8 t» 
or wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cut, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e. ey - a, qu = kw. 
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distance out to aea by currents. Lieutenant 
Nelson showed that the mud thus derived from 
the Bermudian coral reefs was undistinguisli- 
eble in a p pea ranee from chalk. 

. the !*goon . . . la nearly filled op with corn/- 
mtnI'—D’trwin : Voyag« round th« Worlf Jed. 1670), 
eh. xx.. p 4>>I. 

coral polype, *. An outliozoon. 
coral rag, s. 

Geol. : A limestone of middle Oolitic age. so 
called because it consists in parts of continu- 
ous beds of lossil coral, lor the most part re- 
taining the position in which they grew at the 
bottom of the sea. Sometimes the mass is 
fifteen feet thick, lading genera: Cary- 
ophyllia, Agarieia, and Astrea. The coral rag 
extends through the calcareous hills ol the 
north-west of Berkshire and the north of 
Wiltshire, recurring at Scarborough in York- 
shire. 

coral reef, coral reef, s. 

1. Ord. Istng, £ Geol. : A reef consisting to 
a considerable extent, though not exclusively, 
©f coral. The atony skeletons of zoophytes 
form large musses of limestone, and these, 
with shells, fragments of echini, Ac., become 
cemented together by carbonate of lime, de- 
rived probably from the decomposition of 
dead corals. Sometimes there arc masses of 
limestone with the very fracture of some of 
the secondary limestone ; these could havo 
been derived only from chemical precipita- 
tion. Mr. Darwin divides coral reefs into 
three kinds— (1) the annular or lngoon reef, 
generally called an atoll, (2) the encircling 
or barrier reef, and (3) the fringing or skirt- 
ing reef. The llrat two arc found only where 
subsidence is in progress. Hor the construc- 
tion of the llrat aec Atoll. An encircling 
reef, tlmt is one encircling an island at some 
distance from the shore, us found in on area 
of subsidence where the central mountain or 
high land has not yet disappeared beneath 
the ocean. Allow time enough, with the con- 
tinuance meanwhile of the present conditions, 
aud the encircling reef will become an atoll. 

A barrier reef— the best known example of 
which is one running parallel to the north- 
east coast of Australia for 1,000 miles, 350 of 
them without a break, is a portion of what, 
If complete, would be an encircling reef. A 
fringing reef, close to the shore ol u volcanic 
Island, again is produced by the elevation of 
the area, which converted into dry land the 
narrow channel by which it was at one time 
ee pa rated from the shore. The Dangerous and 
Society Archipelagoes are areas of subsidence 
with atolls, aa, it may be presumed, is the 
case with the Bermuda Islands, the only 
specimen in the Atlantic of an atoll. The 
great Australian barrier reef has already been 
mentioned. The New Hebrides, Solomon 
Island, ami New Ireland afford examples of 
fringing reefs. Slow upheaval ia in progress 
in that portion of the Pacific. 

2. FaUcont. : The reefs of Palieozoic times, 
If they be worthy of the name of reefs, were 
built up by Rugose Corals. From the .Me- 
sozoic times till now tho chief reef- builders 
have been the families Astreida\ Poritidm, 
ami Mudreporidse, the Oculinida: and l-’ungia 
Liking a lesser share In the work. Coral reefs 
are evidences of the proximity of land. 

Coral-reef region : The region where reef- 
beuring corals live. It extends only about 
1,800 miles on each aide from the equator, 
except in the case of Bermuda, which lies in 
the lint waters of the Gulf Stream ; 60* or 
more is the temperature of the sea beneath 
which corals will not live. 

coral root, s. 

Hotting : 

]. The book -name for the genua Corallo- 
rliiza, of which it is the literal translation. 

2 . Dentaria bulbifera. 

coral snakes, s. pi. Snakee of the genus 
Elups. They occur in America. [ Flaps. ] 

". . . the flr»t cornt-tnake which I aaw . . flor- 
«Hn: 0«Jornl <)/ Man (1*71), pt. U. t ch. xil., voL 11., (». 
SL 

coral tree, s. A name for Krythrina, a 
leguminous genua. The species occur in the 
tropics. The resemblance to red coral is in 
their blood-red flowers. 

coral wood, s. The wood of an unldcn- 
tilled American shrub which, yellow at llrat, 


is ultimately of coral red colour. It is sus- 
ceptible of a flue polish. 

coral- zone, s. 

Zool. : A sea-zone in which corals abound. 
Deep-sea coral-zone ; 

Zool.: A zone from 50 — 100 fathoms deep, 
the fourth and hist zone from the shore recog- 
nised by MM. Audouin and M line- Edwards, 
M. Sara, and Prof. K. Forbes. The largest 
corals, such as ( Kudina ami Pi imnoa, occur in 
it. The shells, Crania, Dentallum, Ac., are 
mostly small and destitute of bright colours, 
but some arc geologically antique. 

• cor al, v.t. [Coral, *.] To make red like 
coial. * 

cor al la ccous (co as sh), o. [Eng. coral , 
and’ adj. sulf. -aceous.] Like or pertaining of 
tho nature of coral. 

cor al lar l a, s. pi. [Lat. corallum, anti 
pi. ueut. ndj. s’utf. aria.] 

Zool. : Tho mono given by Milne- Edwards 
to coral polypes. 

* cor -ailed, o. [Eng. cored; -ed.\ % Furnished 
or covered with coral. 

cor -al-let, s. [Dimin. of Eng. coral.] 

Zool . : The coralline of a single polype in a 
compound mass. 

cor - al - Ilf'- cr - OUS, a. [Lat. corallum = 
com l‘,/cr(o) = to bear, ami Eng. adj. suit -ous.) 
Producing or containing coral. 

cor -al li form, a. [Lat. corullum = coral, 
tmd'fonna - form, appearance.) 

Bot . : Resembling coral in form # ; branching 
ami forked. 

cor-al lig' en-a, s. pi. [Gr. KopdWiov (koral- 
Umx) = coraf, anil yti-raw ( gennao ) — to beget, 
to engender, the causal of (pupiomai) 

= to conic into being.) 

Zool. : An order of Actinozoa. (Huxley.) It 
contains the coral- forming Polypea. 

cor al-lig'-cn ous, a. [Mod. Lat. coralligena 
(q.v.), and Eng. suff. -ot/5.] 

Zool. : Producing a coralline. (Nicholson.) 

U Coralligenous Zoojihytcs : 

Zool.: An English name for the Madrc- 
poraria (q.v.). 

cor-al-lig-cr-ous, o. [Lat. corallum ~ 
coral’ gn(o)~ to bear, and Eug. adj. suff. 
-ous.] Tho same aa Coralliferous (q.v.). 

cor'-aHin, s. [Lat. coraff(im) =; coral, and 
auff." -in (Chem.) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A red dye, prepared by the action 
of sulphuric and oxalic ncids on phenol. It is 
also called auriu (q.v.) ami rosolic acid (q.v.). 

cor - al - li'- na, s. [Lat. corall bras = coral 
Mctf.), from Lat. corallum ; Gr. KopaWtov 
korullion) = coral.] 

Zool. : A genus of Atgre, the typical one of 
the family Corallinaceie (q.v.). They are 
stony in structure, ntid resemble corals, except 
that there are no animals projecting from tho 
orifices of canals. CorulHnu officinalis is com- 
num on the British const. It consists of a 
branched tuft of simulated filaments evenly 
coated with carbonate of lime. This ean l>c 
removed by the application of vinegar or 
dilute muriatic acid, after which the plant 
can be sliced and examined like other Alga*. 
(Griffith £ Henfrey.) 

cor al-lin a 1 96 ro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. coral- 
lind, a.-n coralline, and fern. pi. adj. aufl'. 
-acetr.\ [Cora li.ina.) 

Bot. : Florideous Algie. A family of Flo- 
rida©, consisting of rigid articulated or ems- 
ticeous seaweeds, mostly calcareous. When 
fresh they nro purple, but become milk-white 
after exposure. Tho tet ms pores nrc tufted, 
contained in oval or spherical coneeptacles, 
with a terminal poro. The Coral hnneem were 
formerly Wlirved to lietoiig to the animal 
kingdom, and were placed wit 11 tho Zoophytes. 

c6r -al- lino, a. A a. I Lat. corallinus , from 
corafltrm.] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of or containing 
coral ; of the nature of or resembling coral. 

•• . . In particular U10 coro/lm# niMler, . . 

llWwnt 


B. .4s substantive .* 

1. Zoology; 

f (1) Loosely £ inaccurately: A name for 
Coralliua and its allies, then believed to be of 
an animal nature, and extended also so ns to 
include the Bryozoa, Scrtulariw, and other 
zoophytes. Such was the use of the word by 
Ellis, and it is not yet extinct. 

(2) Broperly : The florideous alga- included 
under the family Coral hnacea (q.v.). 

2. FaUe nit. : Corallines being calcareous 

are ca^iblc, when they become decomjiosed, 
of forming extensive accumulations of lime. 

3 Colours: The same as Coralline colour 

(t v -)- 

(1) CoraRine colour; An ©range-red colour 
prepared by the action of ammonia, at about 
300* Fahr., upon rosolic acid. (Ogilvie, e<L 
vDinandofc.) 

(2) Coralline Crag: 

Geol. : A division of the Suffolk Crag, dis- 
tinguished superficial ly by its white colour 
from the Red Crag, which constitutes the 
other division of the some series of beds. In 
the county where it has been best studied it 
ia seldom more than twenty feet thick. It 
belongs to the Older Pliocene formation. The 
niollusca sre very numerous, about sixty per 
cent, being recent species. The water in 
which it was deposited seems to have been 
deep and tranquil, 
t (3) Coralline deposits: 

Geol. : A name sometimes given to strata ia 
large measure consisting of coral, and to pre- 
sently existing reefs ni3iuly tho work of coral 
polypes. Whilst, however, the word deposit 
is quite accurate in aueh terms as " fluviatile 
deposits,'* “ lacustrine deposits," Ac., it is but 
partinlly correct when used of the construc- 
tion of coral reefs. [Coral ref.ks.] 

(4) Coralline zone : 

Zool. : The third zone from the shore in the 
division of the sea-beU made by MM. Audouin, 
Milne-Edwards, M. Sars, and Prof. Edward 
Forbes. It extends from fifteen or twenty-five 
to thirty-five or fifty fathoms in depth. Iloroy 
Zoophytes abound in it ; also various predatory 
genera of gasteropodous molluscs, auch as 
Buecinuiu, Fusus, Xatica, Ac., with vegetable 
feeders, as Fissurella and Cheinnitzia. There 
are also many bivalves of the genera Astarte, 
Venus, Area, Nu cula, Corbula, Ac. The chief 
vegetable production is the Nullipore. (S. P. 
iVoodivard : Mollusca.) 

cor al li ne-ie, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. corallina, 
and’ fern. pi. adj. snff. -«<r.) 

Bot. : In Lindley'e classification a tribe of 
the order Cernmiseete (Rose-tangles), and the 
sub-order Rliod<»niclea:. Type, Corallina. 

cor al lin erz, s. [Eng., Ac. coralline; 
Ger. korallina, and erz = ore, metal ] 

Min. : A curved lamellar mineral, the saraa 
as Hepatic Cinnauar, a variety of Cinnabar. 
It ia found in Idria. 

f cor al Un ite, [Kng., Ac. corafhn(e); 

- ite (Fhlceont.) ( q.v.).J 
Falccont. : A fossil coralline. 

•oo ral lito, 5. [Eng. coral; -ite.] 

1. Paheont. : A fossil polypedon of a coral 

2. Zool. : The corallmn accreted by an Acti- 
liozoon, which consists of a single )>olyi>e, or 
the portion of a composite corallmn secreted 
by an individual polype. (lYicAofeon.) 

cor fll li-ura, «. [Lat. oorofiiim; Gr »copaA- 
Aioe (loixiWion) = coral.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Polypes, order Antho- 
zoa. The selero basis, whieli is red and cal- 
careous, is uujoiiited. but is branched. Tlie 
canal system is lllled with a nutrient fluid 
containing corpuscles and known as the 
••milk." The skeleton of Corallixim rubrum 
Is the Red Coral of commerce. [ConAi.] 

2. Fala'ont. : It occurs In tho Miocene, and 
has been supposed tn have existed in tbe 
Jurassic and Cretaceous rocks. 

cor al-loid, o. A s. [Gr wopaXAioe (koral- 
lion') = coral, and (ridos) = form, appear- 
ance. ] 

A. -4.< adj. : Resembling coral. 

*’ TI10 . . . columnar, ^rallotd tvxJlc*. th^t XT* 
«omi**«l of »ft lciVk*th»ft)-» of tl»<* IxMly. xrul 

]*.«<•{»£ from th« turfAco to tlio axI* of 1C’— ir<xxf- 
tht /Vuiix 


boil, bd^ : pout, Joivl ; cat, 9011. chorus, jiun, bonph; go, gom; thin, this; sin. as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph L 
-clan, tlau = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -?lon, ijlon ■■= zhim. -tlous. -slous, -clous = shus. -bio, -dlo. So. = bol. dpi. 
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B. As substantive : 

*1. ZooL : An animal resembling a coraL 
Used of various Bryozoa. 

* 2. Gtol : The Coral Crag. (Ogiteie-, ed. 
Annandale.) 

cor'-al loid'-al, a. [Eng. coralloid; -al] 
Coral Ioul. 

“With uiAoy rorallo id'll concretions."— Bro*me : 
filter Errour*. bk. ii., cb. r. 

cor’-rU-lorhi'-za, 5. [Gr. «opaAAio^ (koral- 
lion) — coral, and* pt£a (r/i ka) = a root.] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids with converging 
sepals, the lip of tlm corolla inferior, the spur 
adnnte, with the ovnry free ; the pollen masses 
four, oblique to each other. Corollorhiza 
innata is the Spurless Corallorhiza. The root 
consists of thick interwoven fleshy fibres ; the 
stem, greenish- white in colour, is b — 12 inches 
high, with small scale-like sheathing leaves ; 
the lip of the corolla is oblong, its colour is 
white. It is found in parts of Scotland in 
marshy wnoda, or more rarely in sand : flower- 
ing in July. 

oor al-lo-rbi-zi-d30, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. or 
Gr. ’ corallorhiza, and Lat. fem. pi. adj. sufT. 
-idee. ] 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Malaxese. 
Type Coraltorhiza. 

cor-al' lum, s. [Lat.] 

Zool. : The hard structure deposited in or 
by the tissues of an actinozoon, commonly 
called a coral (Nicholson.) [Coral.] 

cor'-al wort, s. [Eng. coral, and sniff, -wort , 
so named from the appearance of the rhi- 
zome. ] 

Bot. : A book -name for Dentaria bulbifera. 

cor-am ju'-dl-5e, phrase. [LaLconm = in 
presence of ; jndice (abl. of judex) = a judge.] 
Before or in preseuce of a judge. 

cor-am no'-bis, phrase. [Lat. coram, and 
Ro&is (abl. of nos ) = us.] Before us, in our 
presence. 

cor-am non ju -di- 9 e, phrase. [Lat. co- 
ram; non = not ; judice (abl. of judex) = a 
judge.] Before one who has no jurisdiction. 

cor-am par’-I-bus, phrase. [Lat. coram, 
an d‘ paribus (abl. pi. of par = equal).] 

Law : Before one's peers. 

* coran, s. [Currant.] 

* coran -tree, s. A currant-tree. 

" The borders of which grass-plots are coran-tree*.”— 
Survey of Manor of Wimbledon, 1649, (Dacia*.) 

coranich, cronach, corrinoch, cory- 
noch, correnoth, a. [Gael, and Irish.] 

1. A dirge or lamentation for the dead. 

•'Cryand for yow the cur-full Corrinorh.” 

Papingo : Lindsay’s Warkis, 15M, p. 208. 

2. An alarm or war-cry. 

*’ Ee he tbe Correnoth had done sellout." 

Bannntyne: Poem*, p. SO. 

3. A proclamation of outlawry. 

M The loud Corrinoch then did me exile.” 

Duncan Laider : MS. Il arton, Bist. E. P., li. STS. 

* cor-ant (1), s. [Currant.] 

•co-rant' (2), *c6-ran'-to, *cor-ran-to, 

s. & a. [Fr. conrant, pr. par. of courir = to 
nm, to skip ; Itak correre.] 

A- As substantive: 

1. A swift and lively dance. 

M . . . dancing a coranlo with him on the heath. . ." 

Macaulay ; BUI. Eng., ch. iiL 

2. A newspaper or gazette, surviving now in 
th*- title CouraRf still given to some papers. 

"Corant*, avisos, correspondences.”— B. Jonton. 

B. As adj . : Swift, rapid. 

“But away rid I. sir; put my horse to a coranto 
pace. . . ."—Middleton : More Diu ., Anc. Dr., !v. 4U. 

Cor ax(pL coraces), s. [Lat. corax; Gr. Kopa£ 
(fcorar) = a raven, a crow. Named from the 
resemblance to a crow’s beak.] 

Palcront.: A provisional genus formed to 
include a certain form of extinct sharks* teeth, 
one of several types of teeth belonging to these 
fishes, found in the Cretaceous and earlier 
Tertiary dej>osits. 

corb (1), s. [Lat. corbis = a basket.] A basket 
used for raising coal in collieries. 


COrb (2), s. [An abbreviation of corbaii (q.v.).] 


corb (3), s. [An abbreviation of corbel (q.v.).] 
A corbel. 


* It was n bridge > built in goodly wire 
With curious corbe* and ixnd.iuts graven faim" 

Spenser : F. Q-, IV. x. 6. 


cor '-ban, $. [Gr. Kopfiav ( korban ), wliich is n 
Greek transliteration of lleb. (qnrban) = a 
gift, offering, or oblation to God.] Used 
specially of offerings given in fulfilment of a 
vow. In the Old Testament cor ban occurs 
in the original in Lev. ii. 1, 4, 12, 11 ; vii. 13, 
3S ; ix. 7, 13 ; Nnm. v. 15 ; vii. 10, 11 ; ix. 13 ; 
xviii. 9 ; xxxi. 50 ; Ezck. xx. 28 ; xl. 43. It is 
not found except in these three books, but an 
analogous word with the same meaning, 
(qurian), is in Nell. x. 35, and xiii. 31. 

". . . ItisConftun. that is to nay. e gift, . . ." — Mark 
vlL 11. (Of. nlso Mutt. xv. 4—6.) 

IT The meaning is more clearly brought out 
in the Revised Version, . . but ye say, If 
a man shall say. Given /a God ; ye no linger 
suffer him to do aught for his father or 
mother, making void the word of God by 
your tradition which ye have delivered.” The 
persons denounced, being deficient in natural 
affection, sought a method of escaping from 
the duty of supporting their poor aged parents. 
They made a pretended dedication to God of 
the money which should have been uaed for the 
purpose ; and those who hoped to profit by 
the transaction approved of the deed. 


* corbe, * courbe, a. [Fr. cowr&e.] Crooked. 


* cor bed (Eng.), * corbit (ScotcJi), a. [Eng. 
corb(e); -ed.] Crooked in disposition, crabbed. 

“ Cftnker’d, cursed creature, crabhit. corbie, kittle.” 
Maitland’* Satyr : WaUon * Coll., ii. M. 

Cor '-bell, s. [Fr. corbeille , from Lat. corbicula, 
dim in of corbis = a basket.] 

1. Arch. : A sculptured basket with carved 
flowers and fruits. 

2. Fortif. : A small basket filled with earth 
and set upon parapets, to shelter men from 
the fire of besiegers. 


cor'-bel (1), *cor-ball, *ccr-bil* 5. [0. 

Fr. corbe?, from 
Low Lat. corbdla 
= a little basket ; 

Lat. corbis — a bas- 
ket, a pannier; ltal. 
corbella ; Fr. cor - 
beau.] 

Arch . : A form of 
bracket used in 
Gothic architecture 
for the purpose of 
supporting the ends 
of timbers, arches, 
parapets, floors, 
cornices, Ac. It con- 
sists of a project- 
ing block of stone, 
usually carved in a 
fantastic niauner, 
and having a reced- 
ing face. (Knight.) 

“The corbclls were carved proteaqne and grim.” 

Score .■ Lay of the Last Minstrel . it. 9. 

corbel-piece, s. 

Arch. : A bolster, a wooden supporting- 
piece, a bracket, a corbel. 

corbel-steps, s. pi. 

Arch. : Steps up the side of a gable, found 
in old houses in Flanders, Holland, Ac. 

corball-stones, s.pl. Corbels or corhel- 

steps. 

“ The stone wall et Lundy, with the corbnll none* 
att the tope of it, . . .” — Lament ; Diary, p. 174. 

corbel-table, s. 

Arch. : A corn i co supported by corbels. 

• cor'-bel (2), * cor-byal, s. [O. Fr., from 
Lat. corvus — a crow.] A crow, a raven. 

“The corbe le* fee.” Gamine, 1.S55. 

cor -bel, v.t. [Cobbel(i), s.] 

1. To support on corbels. 

2. To dilate by projecting every member of 
a series beyond the one under it. Any con- 
struction which is carried by corbels so as to 
stand beyond the face of the wall is said to be 
corbelled out. (Gloss, of Archit.) 

cor'-belled, pa. par. or a. [Corbel, v.] 



corbes, s. [Corb (3).] 

cor'-bet, cor'-bett, s. [O. Fr. corbet.) 

Arch. : A niche for an image. 

“ As corbet:. i ul of iui.igeries." 

Chaucer: Bow of Fame, UL 918. 

cor-bic -u-la^ s. [Lat. = a little basket, 
dimin. of corbis (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of conchiferous Molluscs 
placed under the genus CjTenn (q.v.) The 
shell is orbicular, concentrically furrowed, 
tlie lateral teeth elongated, transversely 
striated, the epidermis of the shell polished. 
They occur in the mud of rivers nnd in man- 
grove swamps. Recent species, ISO; fossil, 
105, the latter from the Wealden onward. 
Corbicula consobrina ia found recent from 
Egypt to China, and fossil in tlie Pliocene of 
England, Belgium, and Sicily. (S. P. Wood- 
vtard : Afollusca, ed. Tate.) 

* cor-bin, * cor-btm, s. [O. Fr. cor6m=a 
crow, a raven.] A crow or raven. 

“Thet is the- dcoftes corbbi of hells." — Ancren 
Jtitele, p. 64. 

cor '-bis, 5 [Lat corbis = a basket.] 

Zool. : A genus of conchiferous Molluscs, 
family Lucinidse. It lias an oval, veutricose, 
subequilateral, concentrically sculptured 
shell, the margins denticulated within, two 
huge teeth and two lateral teeth in each valve, 
and a simple pallial line. Five reepnt species 
are known and eighty fossil, the latter from 
the Liaa onward till now. ( Woodward : Mol- 
lusca , ed. Tate.) 

* cor-bit, a. [Corbed.] 

cor-bond, $. [Etym. unknown.] 

Mining: An irregular mass of copper from 
the lode. 

cor-bu-lar -l-a^ a. [Lat. corbula = a little 
basket, and n. pi. suff. -aria. Named from 
the shape of tlie uectary.] 

J5of. : A genua of Amaryllidaceie. The 
species are generally called Hoop-petticoats. 
They are found in the south of Europe. 
The best-known species is Corbularia Bulba- 
codium, tho Common Hoop-petticoats ; it has 
pale yellow flowers. 

cor'-by, cor-bie, s. [Fr. corbeau; Lat. 
corvus = a crow,] A raven or crow. 

”... aud fcliR© corbies dinna gather without they 
smell carrion.”— Scott : Bob Boy. ch. xviii. 

corbie messenger, corbie’s mes- 
senger, s. One who is long upon hia errand, 
or who, like the raven sent from the Ark, 
returns not again. 

•* . . . his Majesty aliedging that I was Corbie’* Me# 
ecngcr." — Melvil : Mem., p. 170. 

corbie-oats, $. A species of black oaks. 

corbie-steps, s pi. 

Arch. : A corruption of corbel-steps (q.v.). 
From tliis corruption, and the fact that corbie 
ia in Scotch a raven or crow, has arisen the 
still further corruption of crow-steps, a term 
which has been actually explained by some 
aa derived from the fact that crows are food 
of sitting on them 1 

* cor-byal, s. [Corbel (2), s.] A crow, a 

raven. 

*’ Colored A3 the cole, corby al vtitrwe.* 

Ear. Eng. A Hit- 1‘vems; Cloannett, 468. 

* cor-cbat, s. [Crotchet.] 

Music: A crotchet. 

“ But scho can nevlr the carchat cleif. 

For luuishneh o£ hir carlicii throt." 

Dunbar : Bannatync P erns, p. 64, rt. 4. 

cor'-cbo-rus, s. [Lat corchorus; Gr. Kop- 
xopos ( korchoros ) = a sorry vegetable growing 
wild ; Pimpernel or Jews’ Mallow.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynoua exogens, order 
Tiliaceie, sub-order Tile®, family Gretvidw. 
Tlie Ejiecies are herbs or small shrubs. 
Leaves simple, flowers single or ill clusters, 
inserted opposite to the leaves ; sepals, five 
deciduous ; petals, five ; stamens, many ; 
style, one ; stigmas, live. Fruit capsular or 
pod-like, separating iuto fivo divisions. About 
fifty species are known. Tlie leaves of Cor- 
chorus olitorins are used in Egypt and the 
adjacent countries as a potherb. From the 
fact that tlie Jews thus employ them they are 
sometimes called Jews' Mallow. Fishing-lines 
and nets, “gunny,” i.e., rice l^ags, and “tat,* 
a coarse kind of linen, have long been made 
in India from C. oapsularis , but it is much 


LUs. fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, 00 — e. ey = a, qu = ltw. 
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znoie recently that this and the former apceies 
have been used to funnel jute (q.v.). The 
negroes in the West Indies use (J. siliquosus 
to make besoma, and its leaves as a substitute 
for tea. 

cor -cu lum (Lat.), t cor'-cle, tcor'-culo 

(ling.), s. [Lat. = a little heart, dimin. of cor 
= the heart.] 

Botany : 

1. The embryo. 

2. The small axis of growth in such dicoty- 
ledonous embryos as the walnut. ( Treas . of 
/;»/.) 

cord (I), * coorde, * cordo(l), s. & a. [O. 

Fr. k Fr. corde; ltal. corda, from Low Lat. 
corda = a cord ; l-at. chorda ; Gr. xap£»j 
( chordc ) = the string of n. musical instrument. 
Thus cord and chord are but dUfcreut foryia 
of the same word.] [Choki>.] 

A. As substantive ; 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A small rope or string composed of 
aeveral strands or twists. 

“ Thu u.rm» of tb« prisoner were bouud, behind bim 
with ft silken cord . . .'—Mttcuuluy .* Blit. Eng., ch. v. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 3. (Colloquial.) 

(3) (PL) : A suit of clothes made of corduroy. 

* (4) A large sinew. 

" Cordet or create eimiowes of the bodye. Tendinct, 
tendonct Ifuloet. 

2. Fig. : Any thing which acts as a bond 
morally in the same way that a eord does 
physically ; a moral tie, restraint , or attraction. 

•' . . . lie « ball be hokleu with the cords of hbs *ma." 
—Prov. v. 22. 

II. Technically: 

* 1. Music: The string of a musical instru- 
ment, now writteu chord (q.v.). 

2. Veterinary (PL): A contraction of the 
muscles of the neck ; a disease of horses. 

** The corde. & the ccut-evll, the clasps & tbe delks.” 
—Pul wart : fluting, p. 13. 

3. Timber: A measure or quantity of wood, 
ao called from having Wen originally mea- 
sured with a cord of a certain length. It is a 
pile 8 feet long, 4 feet high, and 4 feet broad, 
and contains 128 cubic feet. 

" . . exclusive of the very large growth of pine 
timber on the estate, there are 1,260,003 cords of vari- 
ous o tiier woods . . — Dully Telegraph, Jan. 9, 1882 

4. Fabrics : The same as Corduroy (q.v.). 

5. Weaving: The space of the design-paper 
confined by two vertical lines ; also, the 
string which connects the neck-twines at the 
leaf. (Knight.) 

0. Anut. : [Signal cord], 

"Having so fur determined tho functions of the 
entire t %>rd."—Todd £ bowman : Physiol. Anat., vot, 
1., ch. 11 . p. 316. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made of small rope or string. 

2. Made of corduroy. 

Obvious compound : Cord-mafcer. 
Card-cw'cring machine : A machine in which 
a cord receives a covering of thread or silk; 
when tliis is plaited on it constitutes braid- 
ing. (Knight.) 

cord-drycr, s. A maci.ino for drying 
eized or dyed cords, webbing-tapes, &c. 

cord grass, s. [Prior aays that it was so 
named by Turner, because ho saw the natives 
of East Friesland thatch their houses with 
ropes made of it. ( Britten £ Holland.)] A 
grass, Spurt inn stricia. 

cord -moss, s. 

Hot. : Funurla hygomctrica . 

Cord- wood, s. Wood piled up ready to 
be sold by tin* coni. In Scotland, wood con- 
veyed to market on board of vessels, as dis- 
tinguished from wood floated down a river. 

* cord (2), * cordo (2). [A contraction of 
accord (q.v.).] Areord, agreement. 

** Ily word mill cordP—.ifUannder, 411. 

cord (1), v.t. [Conn (1), s.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

\. To fastou round or tie with a cord. 

2. To make or construct of cords. 

“And with a cord* l ladder frtcli her downe," 

ShuAetp. : To") Cent. • / I'rr. , 111. 1. 

til. Timber: To pile up wood for measure- 
ment or sale by the cord. 


“cord (2), “corde, v.i. [A contiaetiou of 
accord, v. (q.v.).] To accord, to agree. 

"The word mot corde with tli« thing werkyng." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 17,142. 

cord-age, s . [Fr.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A quantity of ropes or cords; ropca or 
cords collectively. 

"... cordage mul other part# of •hipping."— ,4r- 
bulhnot : On Coins. 

1 2. A strand of a rope. 

*' And tho rope, with Its twUted cordage three. 
LMiotvth the Scriptural Trinity." 

Longfellow : V olden Legend, 11. 

3. Tiie ropes or riggiug of a tdiip. 

" Our cordage tom, decay’d our vessels 11a" 

Pope : Homer's Iliad, bk. it, t. 163. 

t II. Fig : Anything resembling a quantity 
of cords, as tho tendrils of a vine, Ac. 

11 Hanging loose from their ap&rs In a motionless entm 
in tho tropics 

Stood a cluster of trees, with tangled cordage of 
grape-vines." Longfellow : Evangeline, in 3. 

cor-da-l-tc^, s. [Named after Corda, a dia- 
tiuguished fossil botauist ; with Gr. sulT. -itjjc 
(-«&)■] 

Palwont. : A genua of fossil vegetables, 
either a gymnosperm or a lycopodiaceous 
plant. It has broad, striated, parallel veined 
leaves. It is found both in the Devonian 
and in the Carboniferous rocks. Some liavo 
thought that the small fruit called, from its 
form, Cardioearpon, belongs to Cordaitea, but 
this ia doubtful. 

Cord -aL, s. [Fr, cordaillc.] 

Her. : A string of the mantlo or robe of 
estate, composed of silk and gold threads, 
twisted like a cord, and having a tassel at the 
end. 

cord ale, s. [Fr. cai-daWt.] The cordage or 
tackling of a ship. 

" Auc anker & tua cordalls. , ’—Aberd. Peg. A (1648), 

v. 20 . 

cor' -date, oor -dat-ed, a. [Lot. cor (genit. 
cordis) = tlio heart ; and Eug. adj. auff. -ate, 
-a ted.] 

Botany, Zoology , etc.; 

1 1. (Of the form eordntcd): Ileart-shaped, 
applied to plane or to solid bodies [2]. 

"Tho young bird a vary in having on their breasts 
transverse bars instead of cordaied spots.”— Pennant: 
Dr it. loot. ; dentil Falcon. 

2. Ileai t-ahsped, having two round lobes at 
the base, the whole resembling the heart in a 
pack of curds. It is used of plane surfaces, 
and is now discriminated from Cordiform 

(q.V.). 

cor'-datc-ly, a dv. [Eng. cordate ; -ly.] In a 
cordate mauncr or form. 

cor-da -to, i» compos. [Lat. cordatus.] [Con- 
datr. ] 

cordato-hastatc, a. 

Bot. : Between hastate (t.C., apear-ahaped) 
and cordate, but ucarer the former. 

cordato-ovate, a. 

Bot. : Between ovate (i.c., egg-sbaped) aud 
cordate, but nearer the former. 

cordato sagittato, a. 

Bot. : Between sngittnte (t.e,, of the form of 
an arrow-head) and cordate, but nearer the 
former. 

cord cd (1), jm. jxxr. ora. [Cori>( 1), i>.] 

A. -4s pa. par. ; (See tho verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tied or fastened with cords. 

2. Mnilo or composed of cords. 

3. Filed up for sale by the cord. 

J. Grooved or furrowed, as corduroy. 

II. Her. : Bound or wound round with 
cords. 

* cord -cd (2), pa, par, ora. [Cord (2), r. ] 

corded fabric, s. 

1. A fabric having a pile which Is eutin ribs 
hi the direction of the length of tho warp, as 
corduroy. 

2. A fabric having alternate larger and 
smaller threads, either in the weft or the warp, 
so ns to givu a ribbed or corded surface. 
(Knight) 


•cordeler, s. [Fr. “cordeliers - knotted 
eord-wurke iu embroidery” (Cofgra ve). ] For 
def. see etym. 

cordeleris knottis, s. pi Au oma- 
meut iu embroidery anciently worn by ladiea 
in Scotland. 

"... a hrtld of clalth of gold and auv other of 
•llvlr, and ui>ouu the silver cordeleris knottis of gold.” 
—Inventories, A. 1661, ]>. 138. 

cor-dol'-ier, s. [Fr. cordelier , from corde- 
Here = the cord which he wore ; from O. Fr. 
cordcl, Fr. cordeau — a cord, a girdle.] 

1. Ch. Hist. £ Kcclesiol (pi.): A fraternity of 
monks belonging to the order of St. Fnuieis. 
They arose in the 13th century. They wore a 
brown or black habit with a rnautlc and hood 
of the same colour, and around their waist 
a cord of three knots. [Etym.] They are 
called also Friars Minor, aud were the .strictest 
branch of tbe Franciscans. They are men- 
tioned In the Romannt of the Rose. [Francis- 
can-3.] 

*• And who to ositiit hut a grave cordelier. ” 

Prior : The Thief urut Cordelier. 

2. Civil Hist, (pi): A political club which 
during the tirst French revolution met in a 
chapel which had been built by the Cordeliers 
[1. ] Jt was formed in December, 1790, Danton 
being its first president. It took part in exe- 
cuting all the violent measures to which the 
extreme revolutionists had recourse, aud in 
somo easea was the first publte body to de- 
mand them. It was dissolved in 1794, and 
aeveral of its niembera executed. 

3. Rope-making : A machine for rope mak- 
ing invented by Mr. Cartwright. (Possiter.) 

cor^ del-ing, cor -del ling, a. [Fr. cor- 
deltr == to twist.] Twisting. 

oord-elle', *. [Fr., dimin. of corde — a cord.] 

1. A cord or tassel. 

2. A tow-rape of a barge, &c. 

•* By oora. mils, netting- poles, the cordeUe, . . — 

Flint, in U'e&rfcr. 

* cordc’-mcnt, s. [Mid. Eng. corde (2), v. ; 
-ment.] Agreement, concord, harmony. 

" A cordement : concordUi, concordancla.'" —CathoL 
Anglicum. 

cord'-cr, s. fEng. cord ; -cr.] 

Sewing-machine : A device for laying corda 
between fabrics, or cords or braids on tbe sur- 
face of a fabrie. 

** oor-de-van, • cor-de-wane, • cor-de- 
wayne, * cor-do wan, s. A a. [Cord- 
wain.] 

A. As swf)sL .* Spanish leather from Cordova. 

"UlftBcliuOD of conlewanc." 

Chant er : Tl\c Tale of Sir Thopns, 15,143. 

B. -4* adj. : Made of Spanish leather. 

COr'-di-a, 8. [Numcd by Plumier after E. 
Cordus,‘a German botanist of Uic aixteenth 
century.] 

But. : A genus of plants, the typical ono of 
the order Covdiacea* (q.v.). Tlie corolla, which 
is funnel-shaped or campanulate, has a tint 
6—7 cleft limb; tho stamens are 5; the style 
bifid, with 4 stigmas ; the ovary 3 — 1 eelltd ; 
tlrnpo 1 or 3 celled, only 1 perfect ; seed 1. 
The fruit is succulent, mucilaginous, and 
emollient. That of Cordia Myra and C. lati - 
folia is eaten by the natives of India, as are 
the drupes of C*. abyssinica by the Abyssl- 
niniis, who call It wnnzey or vanzey. The 
wood of C. Myra is said to have furnished 
the wood from which the Egyptians made 
their mummy cases. The bark is n mild tonic. 

C. Rumpkii 1ms a brown blaek-vcincd wood 
smelling of musk, ami C. Gcrasacanthus, tho 
** Spanish elm " of the West Indies, has also a 
wood of economic value. About 200 species 
of eordia are known. [CouoiACE.e. J 

cor-dl-a -ce-na, «. pi [Mod. Lut. cordia, and 
fern. pi. lufr. suit’, -acctt’.] 

Bot. : An orxier or sub-order of perigyuous 
exogens, allianec Sulanalcs. It is most 
closely akin to tho Boragiimcea', and next to 
tho Con vol volume. It consists of trees with 
alternate harsh scabrous cxstipulate leaves ; 
calyx inferior 4—5 toothed; eomlla monope- 
talotts 1—7 cleft ; stamens 4—5 ; ovary 4—8 
celled, each with 1 pendulous ovule. Fruit, a 
drupe 4 — S celled. The species are found in 
tho tropics of both hemispheres, in South 
America straggling into more temperate lati- 
tudes. In 1815, Findley enumerated eleven 
genera, and estimated the known species at 


boll, bo^; p<£ftt, J^l; cat, coll, chorus, chin, bonch; go, gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, e^lst. -ing. 
-clan, -tian — short, -tlon, -sion = shim ; -tlon, -si on = zhun. -tlous, -sious, -clous = shiis. -bio, -die, &c.=bel, d^L 
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ISO. But 200 species of Cordia itself are now 
known. Mr. Carruthers. F.K.S., makes the 
Conliacea; a sub-order of Boragiuacese. 

oor-dl-ad, * cor -di-all, a. & s. [Fr. & Sp. ; 
Ital. cordiale; Low Lat. cordialis - pertaining 
to the heart, from Lat. cor (genit. cordis ) = 
the heart. ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Cheering or comforting the heart ; reav- 
ing, invigorative, restorative. 

" He only Uk>W cordial waters, in which we infused 
sometimes purgative*.'— ll'ucwan ; Surgery. 

2. Proceeding from the heart ; sincere, 
earnest, hearty. 

•*, . . cave them on almost every occasion a cordial 
■opport — Macaulay : Uitt. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

3. Warm. affectionate, hearty, sincere, with- 
out hypocrisy. 

“That our most hitter foes (so much depends 
On men of name) are turned to cordial friends.” 
Church iU : The Candidate. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : Anything which tends to 
cheer or comfort the spirits. 

' ' O cordiaf delicious ! 0 soother of pain ! ' 

Longfellow : The Golden Legend, iv. 

II. Technically : 

1. Comm. : An aromatized and sweetened 
spirit, employed as a beverage. 

2. Medicine : 

(1) A medicine which increases the force of 
the heart, or strengthens the circulation. 

(2) A medicine given to restore or increase 
the strength, to revive the spirits, and geoe- 
rally to cheer and comfort a person in a state 
of depression. 

•• Many Restoratives, of vertoes rare. 

And costly Cordiallet she did apply.” 

Spenier: F. Q., III. v. 60. 

U For the difference between cordial and 
hearty, see Hearty. 

cor di-&T-i-ty, $. [Fr. cordialite ; Sp. cor- 
dialidad, from Low Lat. cordial /as, from cor- 
diulis — pertaioiog to the heart ; Lat. cor = 
the heart.] 

* 1. Relation to or connection with the heart. 
“. . . respects of cortfiafify. or reference unto the 
heart, . . Browne ■ Vulgar Errourt, bk. iv., ch. iv. 

2. Warmth of feeliog ; sincere affection ; 
geniality, heartiness, kind feeling. 

. . it is rank ahsurdity in politics to expect any 
cordiality between them. . . Anecdote* of the Life 
Of Bp. Wat ton, voL i.. p. 212. 

* oor di-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Eng. cordial ; -we.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make into a cordial. 

2. To make cordial or warm in feeling or 
manner ; to render genial or hearty. 

B. Intrans. : To become cordial or warm in 
feeling or manner ; to feel or show cordiality. 

• cor di-al-ized, pa. par. or a. [Cordial- 

1ZE.] 

cor di-al-Iz-mg, pr. par., a., & #. [Con- 
dialize') 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip . adj, : (See 
uhe verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making cordial in feelings or 
manner. 

2. The state of being cordial. 

cor-di-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cordial; -ly.] In 
a cordial manner ; from the heart ; heartily, 
sincerely, warmly ; with cordiality, hearti- 
ness. and goodwill. 

" On all large questions of European policy they 
cordially agreed . "—Macaulay - Bint. Eng., ch. xi. 

t cor'-dl al ness, s. [Eng. cordial; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being cordial ; cor- 
diality. 

cor‘-di~5eps,cor'-dy-£eps, «- [Mod. Lat., 

from Gr. >cop$v\ y (kardvle) = a club, from the 
shape, and Lat, -ceps, connected with caput 
= a head.] 

Hot. : A gen os of Ascomycetous Fungi 
(Sph;eriacei). Some species grow upon de- 
caying leaves and branches or plants affected 
by erg >t, but the majority are parasitic on 
living inserts. A wasp in the West Indies is 
thus attacked and the caterpillar of a New 
Zealand Uhott-mulh (Hepialus). [Claviceps.] 

cor* dl er-lte, s. [Named after Cordier, who, 
in 1S09, described it, though not for the first 
time, giving it the oame of Dichroite.] 


Min . : The same as Iolite (Dana) ; the 
same as Dichroite (Bri/. Mus. Cat.): these 
two being but different names of the same 
mineral. 

oord 1-form, a. [Lat. cor. (genit cordis) = 
the heart, aod forma = form.] 

1. Hot. : Of the shape of a heart ; heart- 
shaped, cordate ; applied particularly to 
organs which have a certain thickness, as the 
embryo of Trapa nutans , the capsule of Poly- 
gala vulgaris. (Balfour.) The more common 
term cordate is reserved for similar structure 
in a plane body. 

2. Anat. : In the same sense as I. 

Cordiform tendon of the diaphragm : 

Anat. : A strong tendon constituting the 
upper part of the diaphragm. It is called 
also the central or the trefoil tendon of the 
diaphragm. (Guain.) 

4 cor di-lere, s. [Cordelier.] 

cor-dillas, s. [Sp.] 

Fabric : A kind of kersey. 

cor-dil-le -ra^ s. [Sp. = a chain or long 
elevated ridge of mountains, from O. Sp. cor- 
dilla = a gut ; ltal. Cordelia ; Fr. c ordelle, 
dimin. from Lat. chorda = a striog, a cord 
(q* v *)*] A ridge or chain of monotaius, espe- 
cially applied to the range of the Andes iu 
South America. 

*cord-In-er, s. [Cordwainer.] 

cord -mg (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Cord (1), v.) 
A. & B . As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verh.) 

C. As substan/ive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of tieing or fasten- 
ing with a cord or rope. 

II. Technically: 

1. Timber-trade: The piling up wood for 
sale by the cord. 

2. Dress : Cord covered with thread or silk, 
and used for braiding. 

" Lesson 6. Finishing Bodices. Finishes for Skirts, 
Cordingt, and Bound Hems.”— Times, Nov. 4, 1ST6. 
(Add.) 

3. )F«mri< 7 ; The cording of a loom is the 
arrangement of the heddles so that they move 
in such clusters and times as may be required 
for the production of the pattern. [Draft.] 
A set of heddles connected with a given shaft 
is called a leaf. Each shaft is connected hv a 
cord to the treadle whereby it is moved. 
(Knight.) 

• cord ing (2), *cord-ynge, pr. par., a., 

& 5. [Cord (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Agreement, concord, harmony. 

Cordynge in sang: concentut." — CathoL Anglicum 

cord'-leafs, *. pi. [Eng. cord (I) ; leafs.] 

Dot. : A name sometimes given to the Res- 
tiaceie, called by Lindley Restiads. (Lindley: 
Veg. King., p. 105.) 

cor -don, s. [Fr., Sp., & Ital. cordons, from 
Lat. chorda = a cord (q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

I. A rihhoa or cord worn as the badge of 
any order. 

". . . all lay brethren and sisters that did weare St 
Francis's cordon.' —Sir E. Sandy* .■ State of Religion. 

* 2. A string or wreath. 

. . small cordon it of ailvir and hie w silk.”— Inven- 
tory (A. 1678). p. 219. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch. : The edge of a stone on the out- 
side of a building. 

2. Fort. : The coping of the revetment or 



used. The cordon projects a foot beyond the 
face of the escarp or revetment. (Auiy/U.) 

3. Mil. : A line or series of sentries or 
military ]K>sts guarding any particular place 
to prevent ingress or egress without authority. 

4. Sanitary.' A line or series of watchers 
round any infected district or place to cut off 
communication and prevent the egress of 
any person or animal likely to spread the 
disease. 

5. Heraldry: 

(1) A ribbon worn across the breast by 
knights of the first class of any order. 

(2) A tassel led lace orstringof a mantle on 
atate or installation robes. 

* cor -don- it, a. [Fr. cordon ne = twisted, 
plaited.] Wreathed. 

" Item eevin quaifiLs of claith of silvir. rordonit with 
blak silk, . . ."—Jnventorirt (A. 1501). p. 148. 

cor -do-van, cor-do-wan, corduane, 

s. & a. [Cord wain. ] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A native of Cordova. 

*2. Spanish leather from Cordova. 

No Roman perfumes, buffs or c ordoeans." 

Dowell : Lett. Poem to the King (1641k 

B. As adjedix'e : 

1. Pertaining to Cordova. 

*2. Made of Spanish leather. 

". . . I will send you the eordtn>an pockets and 
gloves . . ."—Howell : Familiar Leticrt (1660). 

cor-du-roy, s. [Etym. doubtfnl. Said to 
be Fr. corde du roy = the king’s cord.) 

Fabric: A stout, ribbed, cotton fustian, 
made with a pile, so cut as to leave a surface 
ridged in the direction of the warp. 

“Clad in n tight suit of corduroy."— Dickcnt : Pick- 
wick. ch. xii. 

corduroy-road, s. A road formed of 
poles laid transversely and in contact. It is 
used as a mud bridge in swampy places. 
(American.) 

cord - wain, * corde -wan, * corde - 
wane, * cordvane, * cor -do -van, 
* cord-wane, * cor-den, s. [O. Fr. cor- 
ilouan; Sp. cordo&an ; Port, cordovdo, from 
Cordova or Cordoba, a town in Spain, where it 
is manufactured.] Spanish leather, originally 
of goatskin, but now frequently of split horse- 
hides. It is finished as a black morocco. 

‘'Cordwane, ledyr. Alula." — Prompt. Pare. 

cord' - wain-er, * cordiner, * corde- 
wayner, * corduener, * cordwaner, 

s. [O. Fr. cordoua flier, cordoanicr ; Fr. cor- 
doRRtcr; Ital. cordorawiere.] [ConmvAiN.] 
Originally a worker in cord wain or Spanish 
leather ; now, a shoemaker generally. 

•• Cordwaner. Alutariu*."— Prompt. Pare. 

■[ The Cordwainers were incorporated a.d. 
1410. 

* cord'-y, a. [Eng. cord ; -y.] Of the nature 
of, or composed of, cord. 

cor-dy li ne, s. [Gr. kop&uXt) (kordule) = n 
club, a cudgel, so named from the shape of 
the stem ; and suff. -ivy (-in«).] 

Bot. : A genus of Li liaceae, tribe Asparageae. 
Cordyline Ti, called also Dracceila terminalis, 
is eaten in the Sandwich Islands. The flowers 
of C. reflexa are said to be emmenagogue. 
(Lindley.) 

cor-dy-li>ph'-6r-a, s. [Gr. Kopivky (kordule) 
= a club, a cudgel ; and (fropeta (phorco) = to 
hear.] 

Boot. : A genus of Hydrozoa, family Clavidae, 
with one species, C. lacustris, the ooly com- 
pound form from fresh water, originally 
marine, but now fairly common in the London 
Docks, the Regent s Canal, the Dee, and the 
rivers of East Anglia. 

core (l), s. [O. Fr. cor, ct ier ; Fr. c ccur ; Ital. 
cuore , from Lat. cor = the heart.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

* 1. The heart. 

“Give m« that man 

That is uot passion's slase. autl I w til wear him 

In my hearts core." bhahetp.: Uamiet, lit. 2 

2. The heart or innermost part of anything 

** Core of frute A rula." — Prompt. Pare. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. An internal foundation or basis. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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". . . thin hypothec* l* taro to bo dissipated If It 
pease** nut i» wi of truth."— Tyndall : frag, of 
fiflmoi (3rd edA vlL 104 

2. The innermost or deepest part of any 
thing ; the essence. 

'* Am t approach th« core of my heart's grief " 

Byron : Manfred, 1L 1 

• 3. A centre or central j^art. 

" In the cor* of the ^qunre ihe raised ft tow*r of ft 
furlong high. ’—/Otlrigh UUU of the World. 

B. Technically: 

1. Arch, d Masonry: The Inner portion or 
filling of a wall. 

2. Founding : 

(1) An internal mould which forms the 
interior of a cylinder, tube, pipe, faueet, or 
other hollow easting. It is made of various 
proportions of new sand, loam, and horse- 
clung. It requires to bo thoroughly dried, aud 
when containing horse-dung must be burned 
to a red-heat, to consume the straw. This 
makes it porous and of a brick-red colour. 
The core Is made in a core-box, and has pro- 
jecting portions, known as core-prints, which 
rest in the prints of the mould. The model 
from which the object is cast is solid, and 
makes an impression, partly in the cope nnd 
partly in the drag. When the pattern is re- 
moved, the core is laid in its place, the pro. 
jeering portions resting in the recesses made 
by the prints of the pattern. Touching the 
loam of the mould nt no other point, it occu- 
pies, in the case of a ripe, a central position 
in the space which is to bo run full of metal. 
When tho metal has been poured around it 
and then cooled, the core is broken out, leav- 
ing tho casting hollow. Simple cores are 
those which do not prevent the delivery of the 
cope ami drag, that Is, which have no under- 
cut portion which would prevent the portions 
of the flask from beiug parted in the usual way. 

(2) A central piece occupying on axial posi- 
tion within a circular aperture at which day 
or lead exudes in the process of making 
earthenware or leaden pipes. The core gives 
the inside shape to tho pipe. (Knight.) 

3. Surgery : The benrt or innermost part of 
an ulcer or boiL 

'* Launce the sore. 

And cut tho head : for, till the core he found, 

The eecret vice le fed. ind gathers ground." 

Dry den : Virgil. 

4. Veterinary : A disease in sheep caused 
by worms in the liver. 

5. Submarine Telegraphy: The conducting 
wires in the heart of the cable. They are 
twisted in a spiral strand and covered with 
several layers of gutta-percha, between each 
of which is a coating of Chntterton's com- 
pound — d mixturo of tar, resin, and gutta- 
percha. (b’anof.) 

6. Electro-magnetism : A solid bar of iron, 
around which a helix or spiral is wound. 

**. . . the cores of electromagnets ."— Everett : The 
C. U. S. System of Units, ck x., p. 00. 

7. llopc-making : The central strand around 
which four other strands nre twisted in a 
abroad hawser-laid rope. 

8. Jlydr. Eng . ? A wall or structuro abso- 
lutely impervious to water, placed in an em- 
bankment or dike to prevent the percolation 
of water, which may penetrate the porous 
material of wlitch the remainder of the dike 
Is composed. The eoro may bo of puddle or 
a wall laid in hydraulic cement. (Knight.) 

core bar, s. The bar or apindle which 
supports t lie core of a shell. 

Coro box, s. A divisible box In which 
clay Is rammed to form 
cores. 

Core-box plane: A 
peculiar form of plane 
which has a cutting 
tooth projecting below 
tho sole, to plough 
grooves in the parts of 
a core-box. It Is com- 
monly known among 
carpenters as “the old 
woman's tooth." 

cork- box plank. core print, a. A 

projecting piece on a 
pattern for moulding, to form a hole In the 
mould to receive the end of tho core by which 
it is sustained m the mould In proper position 
relatively to the object cast. (Knight.) 

Coro valvo, 9. A plug- valve which bus a 
rotary reciprocation in a cylindrical or hollow 


conical seat, occupying about the aame relative 
position to its seat as the core of a faucet does 
to the casting itself. 

* core (2), s. [Fr. corps = body, or a form of 
Choir (q.v.)] 

1. A body. 

2. A party, clao, or company. 

■*. . . he was la ft core of people, . . Bacon; 
Ben. 17/., p. 17. 

Tf In core : In company or concert. 

" Duke*, slid geese, nnd hcua, In core 
Rais'd their dUcoixIftiit voices. " 

D. A nderton : Dorms, p. 81, M. 

ooro (3), s. ICuohe, Char.] 

Mining: The turn or shift, that Is, the 
number of hours during which each party of 
miners work at a time, generally aix to eight 
hours. 

coro (I), v.t. [Cont (1), 5 .] To remove the 
core from an apple or other fruit. 

coro (2), v.t. [Probably a corruption of cure 
(q.v.).] To roll herrings in aalt aud prepare 
them for drying. 

* co-rcct', v.t. [Cohrect.] 

* co-rect'-ive, a. k s. [Corrective.] 

co rcc'-tomc, co-rc'-tome, s. [Gr. Kopy 
(Aorr)= the pupil of the eye, and icropy (ektome) 
= a rutting out.] An instrument for cutting 
through the iris to form an artificial pupil ; 
an iridectnme (q.v.). 

* co-rec'-tor, a. [Corrector.] 
cored, pa. par. or a. [Core, v.] 

* cd-re'-gcnt, s. (Pref co = con, and Eog. 
regent (q.v.).] A joint ruler or governor. 

"Joseph w« . . . co-regent of Hungary And Bo- 
hemia."— IKrctJcuH : Berlin, li. 135. 

co-reg'-on US, s. [Of uncertain etym.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of abdominal flshea, family 
Salmon id;e. The teeth are very small or want- 
ing, the scales very large, the height or front 
of the first dorsal greater than its breadth. 
Yarrell enumerates four British species— (1) 
Coregomts /era, the Gwyniad of Wales, the 
Sc hilly of U Us water, where it abounds; (2) 
C. willughbii , the Vend ace ; (3) C. Incepcdii, 
the Powan ; and (4) C. Pollan, the Pollan. 
Thera nre many American species, popularly 
known as whitefish. 

cor e -t-dse, s. pi. [Gr. *opis (koris) = a bug, 
and Lat. fcm. pi. ailj. sulf. -t(fr>\] 

Enfom. : A family of bugs, the same as Co- 
n BODE A (q.v.). 

* co-rclgn '-cr (g silent), s. [Frcf. co = con, 
and Eng. reigner (q.v.).] One who reigns 
jointly with another. 

**. . . the co-govenioura and co-reignert with the 
Supreme Ood. "—Cud worth : Intellect mil System, p. 24ft. 

ca rc-la'-tlon, s. [Pref. co — con , and Eng. 
refofion (q.v.).] Corresponding relation. 

CO rcl at Ivc, a. [Correlative.] 

t core'- less, a. [Eng. core ; dess.] 

1. Lit. : Having no core. 

2. Fig . ; Weak, without pith or stamina. 

“1 nm gone In yenrn . . . cor etc** Mid sapless." 

Taylor : Isaac Comnenas , U. 1. 

co ro-li’-gion-ist, a. [Pref. co — con, and 
Eng. religionist (q.v.).] One of the aame 
religion. 

*■ , . . their object nee l aft to have been to help their 
co-religtonisU . . ."—Daily Telegraph, March 4, lssv. 

CO r6'-ma, /. [Gr. ko pgpn (korema) = . . . a 
besom, a' broom, so called from the habit of 
the plant.] 

Hot.: A genus of Kinpetraccie. The only 
known species, Carntux alba, is called tho 
Portugal Cmkeix*rry. 

cor-c-o' do a, x. [Gr. *op«g (koris) — a bug, 
nnd riios (ndo>) = form, appearance.] 

Enfant. : A aub-iribo of Hemipterous In- 
sects. They have four-join toil nnlennie high 
on tho head, scntellum small and triangular, 
many nervines In the heimdytral membrane. 
Found In hot and in temperate climates, 
some of the species inhabiting the former 
being large nnd of grotesque form. The 
British species are small. (Dallas.) [Couisia.] 

cor c op Bid 6-ro, s. pi [Mod. Ijit core- 
opsis (q v.), aud fern. pi. a«lj. anti', -hfie. ] 


Hot. : A sub-tribe of Composite plants, tribe 
Seneclouideut. Genera, Coreopsis, Heliantlms, 
Ac. 

cor-e-op'-sls, s. [Gr. topic (koris) = a bug. 
and o^is (ojwis) = appearance, aspect. Named 
from the resemblance which its two-homed 
pappus has to the antennae of & bug or other 
insect.] 

Dot. : A genus of Composite plants, the type 
of tho aub-tribo Coreopsideae (q.v.). 'lhe 
aecds are fiat on one side and convex on the 
other. The apecics are Americao, but several 
are cultivated in European gardens. Th«* 
flowers of Coreopsis verticillatu are used in the 
United States to dye cloth red. 

cor' er, s. [Eng. cor(e); -cr.] An instrument 
for extracting the core from the fruit. 

cor -c-se$, a. pi. [Etym. doubtful. ] 

Dot. : Dark-red broad diacoid ladies found 
bcneatli the epicarp of grapes. (Trcas. oj Bat.) 

* coresur, a. [Courser.] 

co re-spond ent, s. [Pref. co = con, and 
Eng. rwpomfrn/(q.v.).] 

Imw : One who is made a joint respondent 
with another in a suit ; especially in the 
Divorce Court, a man who is charged by tba 
plaintiff with adultery with his wife, and made 
a party to the suit for dissolution of marriage. 

* coresy, s. [Corsy, ConnosivE, *.] 

cbr-c-thr<> sty'-lis, s. [Gr. *6pyepov (korc- 
thron ) = a broom, inalluaiouto the very hairy 
style.] 

Dot. : A genua of Byttneriaeea*. tribe Laslo- 
lietaleie. The genus consists of Australian 
bushes. Corcthrostylis bracteatn is a common 
bush, with piuk flowers and bracts of the sama 
colour, sometimes seen in greenhouses. 

corf, * corfe, s . [Lat. cor6»r = a basket.] 
[Conn.] 

I. Ordinary La ngiutge: 

I. A basket uacd in carrying coals ; a corb, 
a corve. 

* 2. A basket of any kind. 

" Ane corf full of nrtllia, . . Atertf. Reg.. Jl. 
1M3. V. 18. 

* 3. Baaket-work in silver. 

"Itftio, twa round tabk-ttls uf gold wlUiki aue corf 
of tllvcr w)rr."-;nrml9nrt (A. IV»2). pp. C2, «3. 

* 4. A measure or quantity of fish. 

"Ane thousand corf keyling la peyll." — .\berd, Reg., 
A. 1M1, V. 17. 

* 5. A temporary dwelling, a abed. 

“ And with that v*lnl Intill ft corf he cmp. 

Kra Imir weddir, «ml Irostis, bun to hap." 

Bunnatynt Duems, p. 114. 

II Mining : 

1. A basket to carry coal or ore ; a corve. 

2. A square frame of wood to carry coals on. 

3. A sled or low-wheeled wagon in b mine, 
to convey coal or ore from the miners to the 
bottom of the shaft. (Knight.) 

* corf house, * corfe house, corff- 
house, s. A house or shed erected for the 
purpose of curing salmon and to keep the nets 
iu during tho close season. 

"To be Let,- -The salmou-a thing* In the river Awe. 

near obau, In Argylethlrc, with the corf-houst. 

■hades. Aa belonging thereto."— Aditi. Even. Courant. 
April 21, 1804. 

* corf, v.t, [Corf, $.] To prepare fish by 
boiling them in suit nnd water. 

Cor fi otc. Cor luto, s . [From CorAi, one 
of the I onion Islands] An Inhabitant or 
native of Corfu. 

* corft, pa. par. or a. [Conr, r.] 

cor’-I-ii-^c-ous, a. [Lat. oorioceus, from 
coriim ^ leather.] 

I. Ordiunry Language: 

1. Consisting or made of leather. 

2. Of a substance resembling leather ; tough. 

•*. . . thence perhape ftplMtlude «u»d ciTrnieeowicoo- 
cretltmft.'— .4 rbuthnot : On 

II. Dot. : Stitr like leather or paTehment 
Example, the leaves of the box or of tho holly. 

cor 1 a myr tin, s [1-at coria(ria) ; myr- 
<(i/u/ia) ; and still, -ia.] 
them.: CmIIjmOjo. The oetive principle of 
Coriorin myrtt/olia (q.v.). It crystallises in 
white, bitter, rhomboidul ]>risms, melting at 
220 *, slightly soluble in water, easily soluble 
in boiling alcohol and ether. 



boil, b6p : p<$Tlt, J<SxVl; oat, 90II, chorus, 9I1I11, benph; go, fccm; tliln, this; sin, as: oxpoct, Xcnopliou, exist, ph = f. 
-clan, 'tlon = shan. tlon, -slon shtm; ^lon, §ion = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -slous sliiis. -bio, die, Ac. - hcl, dcL 
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cor-I-an'-der, * coliaundro, s [Pan. 
coriander ; 5Svv., I)ut., *V tier, koriander ; Fr. 
cor land re ; I Lai. coriaiidro, coriandolo, all from 
Lat. coriandrum (q.v.).] 

1. OnL Lang. <£ Hot.: An umbelliferous 
riant, Conundrum sativum. It has mi erect, 
leafy stem, the lower leaves bipinnate, the 
upper more divided, the uppermost of all 
nearly setaceous. Fruit globose, nearly un- 
divided, with ten obscura lines or ribs. It is 
occasionally found in the South of England 
tn Helds and waste places, but is not truly 
Indigenous to Britain. It has escaped from 
cultivation. It is a native of Southern Europe 
and the Levant. 

" And corisnder liutto these eneeeeds. 

That liaugscnsligWtfitthrendft her trembling: seed*” 
Cotcper : TrnmUuion* frum Virgil; The Salad. 

2. tcrip. : The word occurs in Exod. xvi. 31, 
anil Numb. xi. 7. It is the rendering of the 
Hebrew word “|3 (jad), and tha translation 
la probably con*ect, for Celsus says that yot'5 
( goid ) is coriander. 

. . It wsj like coriander seed, white . . ."—Ex od. 
xvi 31. 

* cor iandcr-seed, s. A jocular term for 
money. 

**. . . the spankers, apur-rovals, rose-nohles, And 
other coriander wl with which she wm quilted all 
over.”— OieU: Rabelais. bk. lv., ch. lx., pi ISO. 

cor -I an-dri-dee, s. pi [Lat. coriandrum, 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Hot. : A family of plants belonging to the 
order Apiace® (Umbellifers). 

cor i an - drum, s. [Lat. = coriander, from 
Gr. Kopiavvov (koriannon) = the plant cori- 
ander or its seed.] 

1. Bol : Coriander, a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, the type of the family Coriandridre. 
No general involucre, partial involucres on 
one side; petals obeordate. with an inflated 
point, the outer ones radiant; carpels closely 
cohering ; the ribs obsolete, interstices pro- 
minent without vittaa. Coriandrum sativum 
is the Coriander (q.v.). 

2. Pharm. ; Coriandri fructus , the dried 
ripe fruit of Coriandnua iafimm. It is 
globular, nearly as large as white pepper, 
beaked, finely ribbed, yellowish-brown, having 
an agreeable aromatic odour and taste. Cori- 
ander is a stimulant, aromatic carminative. 
It is used in the preparation of Confectio 
Senna 1 , Mistura Gentian®, Sympus Rhei, Tinc- 
tura Rhei, and Tinctnra Sennre. Wheu dis- 
tilled with water, bruised coriander fruit yields 
yellow oil, which is a mixture of several oils ; 
the coriander oil is aromatic, nnd has the 
same therapeutic properties as the seeds. 

cor-i ar'-i-a, s. [Lat. neut. pi. of coriainus 
= leathery, from corttm = skin, hide, leather.] 

1. Hot. : A genus of hypogynous exogens, 

‘ consisting of shrubs with opposite branches, 

or, in some cases, having on each side one 
principal branch and two secondary ones. 
Leaves opposite ribbed, entire ; inflorescence 
terminal and axillary racemes ; calyx enm- 
panulate, five-parted ; petals five, smaller than 
the lobes of the calyx, fleshy, keeled ; stamens 
ten ; carpels five or six, arranged around a 
tliickish gynobase ; stigmas five ; ovules soli- 
tary pendulous ; fruit crustaceous. Found 
in Europe, South America, Ncpaul in Asia, 
and New Zealand. Cortoria myrtifolia and 
rusrifUU i are used tn dye black/ Their fruit 
and leaves are poisonous. The latter have 
been used to adulterate senna, ami with fatal 
effect. The fruit of C. nepedensis is eaten. 
The C. sarmentasa of New Zealand has poi- 
sonous seeds, hut the pulp is less deleterious, 
or perhaps even harmless. 

2. Chem . ; A greenish-red substance, con- 
tained in Confirm rusci/olia. It is very poi- 
sonous. 

cor -i -ar-i-a-$e-£e, s. pi. [Lat. coriaria, 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -«<*(?.] 

Pot. : An order of hypogynous exogens, 
formed to include the solitary and anomalous 
genua Coriaria. 

cor T-ar'-i-e-ae, 5. pi [Mod, Lat. coriaria, 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -ca\] 

Pot. : A tribe of plants formed to include 
Cori.iria. (Lindley.) By some it ia elevated 
into ail order, Coriariace® (q.v.). 

cor'-id Tn, 3. [Lat. c/>ri nm = leather, e? con- 
nective, and Eng. suff. - in (Chem.) ; or Gr. 


( eidos ) . . . appearance (?), and suff. -in 
(Chem.).] 

Chan. : CioH ] 5 X. A base occurring in coal 
oil and in tobacco smoke. It is a colourless 
liquid, having a smell like new* leather. Cori- 
din boils at i'll 0 . It gives a yellow-red colour 
with bleaching powder, which is destroyed by 
acids. 

* cor -T-er, *coriour, * coryowro, s. [Cur- 
rier.] 

“ Coryowro. Coriaria*, ardo.”— Prompt. Par*. 

* oor-lge, v.L [Lat. cerri^o.] [ConnEcr, a.] 
To correct, to set right, to chastise. 

'• A ay man rayyht thinke that themonera of shrewe* 
ben coriged and chastised by vexi^eaunce, . . ." — 
Chaucer: Boecius, hk iv. 

cor -in, s. [An African negro word.] 

Zool : A species of gazelle, or perhaps only 
a variety of the common one. 

* co-rin'-don, s. [Various Mod. Indiau lan- 
guages corund , from Sansc. kururinda = the 
rubyic cinnabar.] 

Min. : An old name for a mineral genua, 
containing sapphire, corundum, and emcr}\ 

Cor’-mth, s. [Lat. Corinthus; Gr. Kopt^tfo? 
(korintlias), a famous city of Greece, situated 
on the isthmus of tha same name. It was 
noted for the licentiousness and extravagance 
of its iu habitants, and also for its public 
buildings.] 

I, Literally : 

1. The city named in tha etymology. 

* 2. A currant (q.v.). 

M Now will the corintht, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts." /. Philip* : Cider. IL 

* IL Fig . : A bawdy-house. 

* Co - r in' - 1 hi - ac, a. [Eng. Corinth ; - iac .] 

Of Dr pertaining to Corinth ; Corinthian. 

Co-rin’-thi-an, a. k s. [Eng. Corinth; -tan.] 

A. As adjectii't : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to Corinth. 

2. Fig. : Licentious, dissipated, wild. 

“. . . all her youug Corinthian laity. . , ."—Milton : 
A pot. fo r Smectym n . 

IL Arch. : A term applied to an order of 
architecture. It is the most delicate and 
elaborate of all the orders. Like the Ionic, 
from which, indeed, it differs little, it consists 
of stylobate, column, and entablature. The 
stylobate is more ornate. The proportions are 
more slender, and the individual parts more 
rich and elegant. The column is fluted. Tha 
capital has generally the form of an expanded 
calyx, and is ornamented with acanthus leaves 
and scrolls. The column is ten diameters in 
height. The abacus is square. 

"Behind theye figures are large columns of tbe 
rorintMan order, adorned with fruit and flowers." — 
Dry. 

B. As substantiir : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A native of Corinth. 

* 2. Fig . : A dehauchea ; a licentious cha- 
racter ; a wencher. 

Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy, . . ,** 
— Shake tp. : 1 Hen. I V., ii. 4. 

IL -Scripture canon : 

St. Paul's First and Second Epistles to the 
Corinthians : Two well-known epistles form- 
ing part of tha New Testament. 

(1) Corinth and its Church: Corinth was a 
celebrated city, situated on the isthmus se- 
parating tha Peloponnesus from the mainland 
of Greece, and with a lofty and extensive 
citadel, the Acrocorinthus, keeping watch 
over the security of the plain below. The 
Isthmian games were hold in the vicinity. 
Commerce had made the city wealthy, and 
wealth had rendered it corrupt. Courtesans 
swarmed in it everywhere, and the Greek verb 
KopivOid^opaityorinth iazomn i)meanttoconmiit 
impurity of a gross kind. Some improvement 
had taken place since the old Greek city had 
given way to the Roman one founded by 
Julius C®sar; but still the moral reputation 
of the place was low. It, however, stood high 
intellectually. Two visits of the Apostle paid 
to Corinth arc described in tha Acts of the 
Apostles. During the first of these residences 
in Corinth, which continued for about eighteen 
months, from a.d. 51 to a.d. 53. he founded 
tha Christian Church there, the majority 
of the converts being Gentiles (Acts xviii. 


1—18). Afterwards the eloquent Apolloa took 
up the work (Acts xix. 1). The second re- 
corded visit from St. Paul lo Greece, doubt- 
less including Corinth, continued three mouths 
(Acts xx. 3) ; but an unrecorded visit seems 
also to have been made (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. lj. 
There is some reason lo believe that there may 
also have been an epistle, now lost, tarlier 
than tha two which form part of the cauou 
(1 Cor. v. fi). 

(2) The two canonical epistles to the Corin- 
thians : Tho external and internal evidence 
that these two epistles emanated from St. 
Paul is so strong that it convinced even tho 
sceptical mind of Dr. Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, who, allowing only four of the epistles 
attributed to St, Paul to have been really his, 
placed the two to tho Corinthians among the 
four. Tho four were Galatians, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, and Romans, nud the order in which 
they ara uow given is that in which, in Ins 
view, they were issued at first. Tho probable 
date of the two epistles to the Corinthians is 
a.d. 57 ; tho first having been written from 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8), and the second a few 
months later from Macedonia (2 Cor. i. 1<5, 
viii. 1, ix. 4, xi. 9). The subtlety of tho Greek 
Blind and other eausoa had produced divisions 
in tha Church of Corinth, and four parties 
had arisen, one of Paul, one of Apollos, one ol 
Cephas, and ona of Christ. The first doubt- 
less believed in the high apostolic dignity of 
St. Paul, and being mainly Gentile, approved 
of his casting off the burdensome yoke of 
Judaism. The party of Cephas, consisting of 
Judaizing Christians, depreciated the author- 
ity of St. Paul, representing his call to 
the apostlcship as late in time and abuormal 
in character. The party of Apollos was pro- 
bably in its essence Pauline, but with more of 
that wisdom of the world which Paul had 
iguorad at Corinth (1 Cor. i. IS— 24). The 
party of Clirist may have begun by professing 
to rise above all sects and ended by becoming 
itself sectarian. Besides these parties and Die 
lack of Cliristian love which they produced, 
there were other matters for censure. A case 
of incest had been discovered, yet the per- 
petrator of the offence had been allowed to 
remain in the Church. Grave irregularities 
had also arisen in counexion with the Holy 
Communion. There was serious error too in 
doctrine, tha future resurrection of the dead 
being called in question by some. The Apostle 
in the First Epistle combats these errors with 
great eloquence and power. lu his Second 
Epistle he welcomes hack to the fold the now 
penitent delinquent whose expulsion he had 
counselled, and anew vindicates his apostolic 
authority. 

Corinthian brass, s. An alloy of gold, 
silver, and copper, so called from the fact that 
at the burning of Corinth many statues made 
of these metals were melted together. (JFiKiZe.) 
[Brass.] 

* coriour, s . [Currier.] 

co -ris, s. [Gr. Kopi? (Loris) = a bug . . a 
plant — a kind of St. Jolm’s-wort. This is not 
the modern botanical genus Coris.] 

Pot. ; A genus of perigynous exogens ; order 
Primulace®, family Primulidre. It is a 
branched herbaceous shrub, with alternate 
linear coriaceous leaves; flowers in dense 
terminal spiked racemes, nnd globose capsules 
wth five valves and five seeds Coris mons- 
pcliensis, dried and reduced to powder, was 
used by the Spanish monks as a vulnerary. It 
has also been given in syphilis. 

cor'-I-um, s. [Lat = leather.] 

* I. A kind of body armour, composed of 
scales or small plates of leather, worn by the 
Roman soldiers. 

2. Anat. & Zool: The cutis v era, or tme 
skin, the innermost layer of the skin in 
mammals. It is defended by the non-vnscular 
cuticle. It is composed of interlaced con- 
nective tissue with blood-vessels and lym- 
phatics. Its thickness is from a quarter of a 
line to a line and a half. 

* co-ri'-vaL, > cor-ri'-val, s. & a. [Prei. 

co = con, and Eng. rim? (q.v.).] 

A. As subst. : A competitor, & rival in any 
pursuit or object. 

**. . . a competitor And correal with the king for 
the heart a And alienation* of the people." — Bacon: 
Charge at the Sess. for the Verge. 

B. As adj. : Rivalling, emnlating ; acting as 
a rival or competitor. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ^nite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ue, ce=e, ey = a. qu = kw. 
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•oo-ri-vaL, * cor-ri-val, v.f. [Corival, 
*.] To n\al, to emulate. 

. . wljprv'ft then the saucy bout 
Whose we*k untiiub- r d sides hut eveu now 
Co-riialt'd urmtlncft*!" 

Shakvip. : TroiL L Crsss., L a 

• cori-val-ry, * cor-ri'-val-ry, s. [Prcf. 
co con, etui Eng. rimlry (q.v.).] Tito 
quality or state of being ft cotivul with 
another; rivalry, emulation. 

M ... tills idolatrous corrlvutrv, . . ,"—M>ro: Ex- 
pot. cj t/i* term Chttrchct (1669), rref. 

* cbd-val-sbip, *. [Eng. corival ; -j/iip.) 
Itivalry, corivalry. 

"... tlie corrlralthlp of Bho^iul his false friend, 

. . ."—Sir T. Herbert ; !>«*•<#. p. 14*. 

* co-ri’-val-ty, * corrivaltio, s. [Eng. co. 
riral ; -fy.] Co rivalry, t ompetition. 

'*. . . a corriv with the written word."— ftp. 
Hall : The Old lie! Iff loti, ch. xvL, } a 

• co rive', t’.i. [For fioriml (q.v.).] To be u 
rival or competitor with another. 

"It Is*acr grecueth he should grudge 
Th*t 1 with him co-rhe. ‘ 

1 Varner: Albion' t tuff land, hk. ill., ch. xvi. 

cork (1), r corkc, s. & a. [Sp. corcho ; Put 
knrf: ; Dan. & Swr, kork = cork, from Lat. 
corf« = lark.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) In the same aeuse as II. 

(2) A small stopper for a bottle or cask, 
made of the substance described in II. 

*• Friar hud pjissed his boyhood In drawing rorJfcs at s 
thvsni. . . . "—JlacMuay. His'.. Any., ch. xxUi. 

(3) The float used by anglers. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A caut term for an overseer, a steward. 
(.Scotch.) 

(2) A name given by operative weavers to 
the agents of mauufacturers. (Scotch,) 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany <£ Commerce : 

(1) Spec, : The outer layer of bark of the 
Cork Oak (Qncrcus Svber). It is a very clastic 
tissue consisting of thin-walled nearly cubical 
cells. It does not peel oft*, but often contains 
long clefts. It forms a protection to the sub- 
jacent cells from injurious influences. 

(2) Gen.: Tho snbemus layer of the bark of 
other trees when greatly developed. 

2. Chem. : Cork twico boiled with alcohol 
about 10 pur cent, dissolved. The extract 
deposited Cerin, Cjyll^O, a white substanco 
inciting at 100*, then an amorphous acid melt- 
ing at SG\ called dccacrylic acid, Cj w lIgOo; 
afterwards, on further evaporation, a latfy 
substance melting at 150* was deposited, 
called oulysin, CoiII^C^. The remainder of 
the liquid, evaporated t > dryness, left n mass 
which, repeatedly boiled with water, yielded 
to that liquid ti tannic acid, separating from 
the aqueous solotion in dark red flocks. Its 
solution forms with gelatino n yellow, with 
tartareineticn brown, precipitate, and reduces 
an annnoniacal silver solution in the cold. 
Potash end ammonia colour its solution red, 
baryta water gives a dark coloured precipi- 
tate. The calcium salt has tho formula 
(CE-IIsiOiyVCa + sn.jO. The aqueous extrac t 
when "further evaporated deposited a red- 
browu precipitato called coiticic acid. Tho 
portion insoluble in water of the residue ob- 
tained by evaporating tho original alcoholic 
extract had nearly tho appearance of tho ori- 
ginal cork aubstanco ; it dissolved easily and 
almost completely in boiling alcohol, ami 
partly separated on cuoliog ns a jolly. Its 
alcoholic solution evaporated on )>ap<T, and 
penetrated the paper hko fat. The portion of 
cork insoluble in alcohol is called suberin, 
which is a modified form of cellulose. Cork 
oxidised with nitric acid yields oxalic, su- 
beric, ood ceric ucids. (IPoffs : Diet, Chem., 
<£c) 

B. Asvdj, : Pertaining to or made of cork. 

"When you fl#h. tliur m»«< abu-go eor*-flw*t, , . 

-*• : Angler. j.t. I., ch. xll. 

•J Mou ittai* cork : 

Mtn. : A variety of asbestos light enough 
to swim on water. It is found in veins in 
serpentine. It occurs lu Scotland, Norway, 
Saxony, Spain, Ac. 

* cork brained. * oorkebr&lad, a. 

Empty, or light-headed. 


"Why you id>:Ul we an aratnrt Jack* 

Will hcaio Uvo hundred alter* i.u Me Woke" 

J. Taylor : W'orkt. 

• cork-brains, s. An empty or light- 
headed fellow. 

"... torno giddy-bended corkbralnt . . "—Taylor : 
Worktt (looyj (.Vara*.) 

cork-clasp, s, A wire attached to the 
neck of n bottle, and holding dowu tho cork. 
(Knight.) 

cork cutter, a. 

1. One whose trade is the cutting of cork 
for various purposes. 

2. A machine for cutting corks for bottlca. 

Cark-cu ttc r’$ k nife: A k n i fe wit h a vc ry thin 

and sharp blade about six inches long and 
tapering, with a truocated end. It is con- 
stantly whetted upon the board from which 
rises tho stake on which tho cork rests during 
cutting. (Knight.) 

oork-faucet, a. A faucet adapted to he 
inserted through a cork, to draw the contents 
of a bottle. [Bottle-faucet.] (Knight,) 

cork -jacket, a. A jacket lined wilb cork 
for tho purpose of sustaining the wearer on the 
surface of the water. 

Cork - machino, a. A machine which 
produces a cleanly cut cork, usually of cylin- 
drical form, the tapering form being after- 
wards given by pressure. Tho knife of the 
machine cuts a perfect arc ; the machine drops 
the cork into one receptaclo and the shavings 
into another, and the hone instantly sharpens 
the knife fur farther work. (Knight.) 

cork-press, a. A press In which a cork, 
previously wetted, is rendered elastic, to enable 
it the more readily to enter the neck of s 
bottle. In one form, the cork is placed be- 
tween the serrated surfaces of the concave and 
tho eccentric cam, and pressed to a less or 
greater extent by a partial rotation of the 
latter. Another form is a lever press with 
jaws. 

cork-pull, s. A substitute for a cork- 
screw', having books or fangs which clasp a 
cork when in the bottle and draw it thence. 
The jaws, while collapsed by the slide, are 
passed through the neck of the bottle, and, 
being opened, are then clasped around the 
cork by the motion of the slide, and the cork 
with its retractor is drawn from the bottle. 
(Knight.) 

cork-tissues, s. pi. 

Dot. : Tlie vegetable tissues of which cork 
is composed. (See the extract.) 

" In direct contrast to the generating tissues are the 
heal tug-timics, auberous tissues or cork-tisntes . . . 
Two kimls of the tlnauo are distinguished, true cork 
or sulier, mul periderm . . Thom6: Hot. \ trims l. by 
Hennctt, Lb“V), p. 40. 

cork tree, s. 

Bot. : Tho tree, Saber, from which 

cork is derived. It grows in Spain through 
tho whole extent of the Tierra Calicntc, but 
is must abundant In Catalonia and Valencia. 

cork-wood, s. 

Bot. : A noun pnlustrts : 

(1) New South Wales Cork~wo<xl : Duboisia 
myaporoides. 

(2) I IVst Indian. Cork -wood : 0 chroma J/igo- 
pus. 

cork (2), cor' -kin, kor-kcr, a. [Gael, 
co rear — the Lichen torture its (Lightfont); 
eorcuir = ft purple or red dye (Shota) ; Nonv. 
knrl:Jc = ft corruption of an Arabic word into 
one inuro familiar (/’nor).] 

Bot. : Two lichens : (1) Lectin ora tartarca 
(Scotch tlighlnnd.s), (2) lioccclla tinctoria. 

cork (3), s. [A corruption of cafAr. ] [Calkin ] 
A calkin ; a nail, or a number of nails, driven 
into a horse's shoo to prevent his slipping on 
frosty ground or ieo. 

cork 0k t.f. (ConK, s.] 

• I. To mako of or lit with cork. 

'TrinW.i/iij. Ho that wreareth a cork* J ahoe or 
slipper."— Huloet. 

2. To stop bottles, casks, Ac., with cork 
stoppers. 

", , .a hotll'J In it well corknt, . , Anton ; Toy. 
round th* Ho rhl, Lk. If., ch. x ill. 

3. To blacken anything with ft burnt cork. 


cork (2), v.t. [Cork (3), #.] To shoe a hor*« 
with sharp points. (Au/tatf.) 

corked, pa. par. ora. [Cork, ».] 

A. At pa. par. : (Sec the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of or fitted with cork. 

2. Stopped wUb a cork stopper. 

3. Blackened with a burnt cork. 

1. (Applied to wine): Having acquired a ta»ti 
or flavour of the cork. 

" corkcs, *. [CoHKin.) The old name for the 

Jacnrn omphalodcs, 

cork Trig, pr. a., A: s. [Cork, v.) 

A. A: JB. Ay pr. par. it ]*irticip. a 4j.: (S©e 
the verb). 

C. As sub&iuntlve . 

I. Ordi na ry Language . 

1. The act of fastening or stopping with a 
cork. 

2. The act of blacken log with a burnt cork. 

3. Tho state of acqulriug a flavour of the 
cork. (Applied to wine.) 

II. Engin, : Tho upturned edge of a shelf 
or of an iroo wall -anchor, Ac., inserted into 
the wall, to prevent its slipping out. 

corkiag -machine, *. A machine for 
driviug corks into bottles. 

* corlting-pin, s. A pin of the largest 
size, such ns wore used to fasten up a lady's 
hair. 

"A* cock-chafer* with corklng-pln 
Tho school boy »lnhs to make them •phi.* 

Lloyd : A familiar Letler of Khyme*. 

* corkin-precn, s. A corking-pin. (Scotch.) 

" Atul waxsle for A corfchi preen ; 

Syne to the ytll a' qu»ran." 

Havidton : ten ton*, p. 16. 

* cork-ir, s. [Gael, corcar.] 

Bot. : A kind of licheo. Lichen omphalodes, 
now called Cudbear in Scotland. Also called 
Corkes (q.v.). 

". . . atones *omc*b&t llko these on which the 

Corkir xrows; but the Cor Hr U white, . . J/tirfin ; 

11'. ix 135. 

cork -ling, s. [Eng. corfc, and suff. 

Jchthy. : A fish, Crenilabrus mnltulentatus. 
It is found occasionally in the Brilieh seas. 
[CRENILAnniTS.] 

cork’-scrcw (ew as u), s. A screw appa- 
ratns for extracting corks from bottles. 

t cork-scrcw (ew as u), v.t. [Corkscrew, 
s.] To direct or push forward in a wriggling 
fashion. 

"Mr. BuntAin oork^scroeed hli w»y through th* 

crowd. "—Dickent : Pick trick Papert, ch. xxxv. 

corkscrew- stairs, s. A winding stairs 
with a solid newel. 

cork- wing, s. [Eng. cork, and udmi.) 

Ichthy. : A tish, Crrm7ft6rua norvegicus. It is 
called also the Goldflnny and the Goldslnny. 
[CnrsiLAunt’s.] 

cork’-y, *cork -lc, c. [Eng. coi*; -y.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Consisting, or of tlie nature, of cork. 

", . . the »uheruu>* or corky layer ." — JL Bcotm . 

Ifanuni of Hot. (ed. lf-*4\ p. 5>2. 

2. Having acquired a flavour of cork ; 
corked. 

* II. Fitfimifircty; 

1. Shrivelled up, withered. 

" Bind fast hi* corky arm*.” 

. Khtff L+*r. Ut. T. 

2. Empty or light headed, volatile, supei^ 
flciol. 

" Sic c'rJUc gowks in rh>nnln' »tral»n» 

Mauu now k»o craio their hralns.” 

.1 Scott : Poomt (lei l , p. 57. 

* corky koaclcd, * oorkle-headit, a. 

Empty or light -bended. 

* corky- nod dlo, s. Ao empty-headed 
fellow. 

* oor lew, s. [Curlew.] 

"Of crane*, of i>«kok> «. uf co rfaeoj."— T re rita , L 835. 

corrn, cor^ mils, s. [Gr. Koppic (kormos) — 
tlie trunk of u tree, a lug, and K<ip<a (ktirfi) •• 
to out short.] 

But. : The dilnted base of the stem in mono 
cotyb donons plants whioll intervenes between 


boll, b<J^; p< 5 iit, cat, 90II, chorus, ^liiu, bench; go, gom; thin, tills, sin, as; expect, Xouopbon, exist, -Izig. 

-dan, -tlan-shon. -tion, slou shun; (ion, $ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, Blous « sbus, -bio, -<Llc, A*o. - bpl, dpL 
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eormogens— corn 


the roots and the first buds, and forms the 
reproductive portion of the sUni of snch 
plants, when they are not 
caulescent . It consists of 
cellular tissue traversed 
by bundles of vessels and 
pieureucliyma. It has 
been described as a mudi- 
sli rt cned rliirome, con- 
sisting of a few unde- 
veloped internodes. It 
differs from a bulb in 
being Kv lid. and from a 
tube}* in its oval figure. 
Examples : the so-called 
** root *' of the Arum or 
that of the Crocus. (Lind- 
ley.) 

cor mo - gens, 
cor-mog -en-^e, s. pL 
and voTau (pennao) = to 
^gender, to generate.] 
iiot. : The same as Corhophytes (q.v.X 
cor-moph -y-ta, cor mo-phytes, s pi. 

[Gr. Kopuos ( kormos ) [Corr], and* £rror 

(pfcvXon) = a plant.] 

; One of Endlicher's primary divisions 
of the vt-gt table kingdom, the other being the 
Thall<*phy£&. Under this head are ranged all 
the dowering plants, and the higher vascular 
cryptogams. 

cor -mo-rant, cormerawnte. * cormi- 
rande, r. A a [O. Ft. cormoran : Fr. cor- 
morant; Sp. cacrw marino; Port, corrv>- 
marinha, from Lat. cottus mannus = the sea- 
crow : oomis = crow, and marinvs — pertain- 
ing to the sea ; -mart = the sea. (Sfceafi)J 
A- As subsUmtive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : In the same sense as II. 

2. Fig. : A glutton. 

IL Omith. : The name of the sea-bird called 
Fhaiacrocomr CoT-fro and other species of the 
same genus. The genus Phalarrocorax be- 
longs to the family Pdecanidae. The Common 
Cormorant has the top of the head, the neck, 
breast, lower pans, and rump lustrous 
greenish -black, a whitish collar under the 
throat, the feathers of the upper pan of the 
back and wings ashy brown, bordered by a 
large band of glossy greenish- black ; the iris 
is green, the feet Mack. Length 27— 29 in. 
The cormorant is the tc6pa£ (koras) of Aris- 
totle. It is found in both hemispheres. In 
Europe it is more frequent in the north than 
elsewhere. It occurs in Britain. It feeds on 
fishes, and with voracious appetite. It builds 
generally on rocky shores and islands, or 
more rarely on trees. Four other species of 
the genus are found in Europe. An Asiatic 
ope, the Fishing Cormorant, Phala crocoraur 
Sinensis, is domesticated in China, where it is 
used f r catching fish. According to Mr. For- 
tune. a string is tied round its neck to pre- 
vent it v wallowing the fishes which it catches. 
Not aide to make away with them for its 
own sustenance, it with 'much docility brings 
them on board a boat to its master. [ Phala - 
crooorax ] 

*■ Jlid stormy vapours ever dnviiic by. 

Wiiere usiwvyb. carwor.mft. and herons cry.” 

U'ardsttanh leracriptier Sketch** j 

* B. As adj. : Rapacious, greedy, all-de- 
vouring. 

* • - what eu*< dear that i* ccurmned 

In hot digest juij <tf this cormnrxiri: v ar.” 

&> aiacp . : 7 Vo£L * Ox*., It S. 

cor'-mus, a [Cor*.] 


-Tberfcw preyr ye lord of the ri}w com that he 
■rude wort -men into hi» nj>r corn.*'— . Matt 

ch Ik 

r . lu this sense it was formerly used in the 
plural. 

'* The coma maad into handfullu ben trederyd into 
hveniMk*— M yc itfc . Genetik. ill. 4t 

3. A single seed or grain of a cereal plant. 

” A com of wbete fnlltnpr luto the ert.hr/— Il'yr'i/T<r .• 
John an. 34. 

4. A single seed or grain of any plant or 
fruit. [ Pepper -corn. ] 

•* Comyi than be fvf him thrift. 

The quiih of the appcluve be uam.’ 

Curtor MundL, 0.S6&. 

5. A grain or particle of a hard substance. 
“Not a corn of jowdex left to bless m.*~Sraun. Jt 

Fletcher. 

In these three senses it is still used in the 
plural. 

* (1) Black Corn : A book-name for Melam- 
pyrum, of which it is a translation. 

(2) Broom Corn ; A grass. Sorghum Dora. 
The name Broom is given because the panicles 
of the plant are made into brooms. The de- 
signation Corn is added because the seeds are 
used for feeding poultry. ( Trtas of Lot.) 

(S) Ccfrc Com : Sorghum saccharatum (?). 

(4) Goose Corn : (1) A rush, J uncus squamosvs, 
(2) B ramus mollis. {Scotch,) 

(5) Guinea Com : Sorghum rulgarc, 

(€) Indian Com : Maize, Zea Mays {Trees, 
qf Bot) 

T Obvious compounds : Com -basket, corn- 
bin, corn-field, corn -heap, corn-land, corn-mer- 
chant 

* corn-badger, * corn-bodger, s A 

dealer in com. [Bai»ger.J 

corn - beef; corned - beef, s Beef 
pickled or preserved with salt in grains : 
salted beef. 

corn - bells, s pi. The campanulate 
flowers of Kidularia campanulata (Mcrrci 
Pinaz, 1666), or the plant itself. {Britten A 
Holland.) 

corn-berries, s pi. The berries of Vac- 
einium Oxycoccos, or the plant itself. 

corn-bind, s A name for (1) Convolrv- 
lus arvensis, <■) C. txpium, (3) Polygonum Con- 
volvulus. 

com - b inlc s, s A plant, Centaurea 
Cyan us. 

corn-bottle, s. A name for a plant, Cen- 
taurea Cyanus. 

corn-bread, s In the United States, 
a kind of bread made from Indian com or 
maize. 

com-bugloss, s A name for Lvcopss 
arvensis. 

corn-cake, r. a cake chiefly composed 
of maize. 

Com -cake : A stamp or form which 

cut* corn-cake* from the sheet of d nzh : or a 
machine having s r oller carrv nc said forms 
and cutting into shapes the sheet of dough, 
which is spread upon the table passing be- 
neath. (Knight.) 

corn-cale, s. Sinapis arvensis (Wither- 
ing.) 

corn-campion, s Agrostermma (Lvch- 
r.u) CrSkag.. 



(\ Ril OF CROCTS. 

[Gr. copmo? (kormo$\ 


* cor-muse, s. [Oornottse.] 

“ Cormvte, J'JJ*. Carmuta.'— Prompt. Parr. 

com rn * coren. * come, * cowrae, 
koren, s. [A word common to all the 
Teutonic languages. A.S. com ; Dut. lortn ; 
Ger.. Dan., & tw. tom; O. H. Ger. chorn) 
Goth, kanm ; Lat. granum. Grain and kernel 
are km w rds.] 

L The seeds of cereal or farinaceous plants. 
In England it is nsed widely f^r oats, wheat, 
rye, or barley ; wlule in Scotland the term is 
applied principally to oats, and in the United 
States to maize. 



2. The plants which produce corn, including 
the stalks, ears, and Reeds, while unreal**! or 
unthra-h-d ; a crop of cereals. 


com -cart, s A kind of ot*en spoked 

cam 

com -centaury, s A name for Centaurea 

Cyanus. 

com chandler, s. One who deals in 
com, especially by retail 

corn-cob, *. The woody, chaff-c: vered 
spike on which the grains of maize grow. 

corn-cockle, s The common name of 
Aprctstemma (Lychnis) Githaoo. When its seeds 
become mixed with those of the grain among 
which they grow, and are ground with them; 
it is said the effect is to render the grain un- 
wholesome. 

com-coverer, * A plough or pair of 
ploughs to run alongside a row of dr^pj^-d corn 
and throw earth uj»on the seed. Sometimes 


followed by a roller on the Ram. stock to coa>- 
pact the earth. 

corn-crake, s [Corncrake.] 

com -crib, s. A granary for com, haring 
opening* between the slats forming the sides, 
to enable the crib to admit air and season tie 
corn without moulding. (Knight ) 

com-crowfoot, *. The common book- 
name for Kanvncidus arvensis 

corn-cultivator, a a plough fur c jti- 
vaung corn in hdJs or drills. [Ct utjvaivr } 

com -cutter (IX «■ K machine for reap- 
ing com. 

com dodder, s. a kind of cake made 

of Indian corn, wrapped in an etivel pe of 
husks or paper, and baked very hard under 
the eml^ers. (American.) 

corn-drill, s. A planter for sowing com 
in rows. The corn-j lanter, ] .roj>erly sjK-aking, 
places the seed in hill* in s row. * When the 
rows are checked, so called, the com may lie, 
worked one way and then across, and so* on. 
Corn in drills can be tended but one wav. 
(Kn ight ) [Corn - planter, ] 

corn-exchange, *. A market for corn ; 
a place wherv lanners and corn-factors meet 
for the exhiUtion of samples and the and 
purchase of corn. 

The London Corn-Exchange was com- 
menced in 1747. The present building was 
opened in 1S2S. 

com factor, s. One who deals in corn 

wholesale : a corn-merchant. 

com flag, a The popular name of the 
genus Gladiolhs (q.v.X 

* com- floor, s. A floor or prepared place 
for threshing corn. 

"• • • them hfcst loved ■ reward tipaa every <x>r-w- 
fioor '—Eatcz 11 _ L 

corn-flour, s The meal of Indian com 

ground very fine. 

corn-flower, a [ Corn flow er. ] 

com- fly, s. 

Entovu, Agric.. dx. : 

L A name given to Chlorops tcmiopvs, and 
other species of the same genus of Muscidse. 
The larva produces the disease called gout in 
wheat. 

2. A name given to species of Oscinis, alsc 
ranked under the Muscidai. 

corn -grater, s A roughened surface for 
rasjiing green corn from the cob. 

com harp, s An instrument made of 
wire for freeing grain from the seeds of weeds. 
(Scotch.) 

corn-harvester, s. A machine for cut- 
ting com in the field ; sometimes delivering 
the corn in shocks, sometimes merely laving 
it in gavels nj>on the grounl, or in a cradle 
on the machine, from whence it is taken by 
hand and shocked. (Knight.) 

com honewort, s A book-name for 

Pctrosdmuvi segetum. 

com huller, s. A machine for removing 
the hull or cuticle from grains of com with- 
out powdering them. 

com husk, &. The husk or external 
covering of corn. (See the compound.) 

Com-husk splitter: a mad ine to tear 
husks into long shreds for stuffing for mat- 
tresses, Ac. (Knight.) 

com- busker, A machine for taking 

the ear of com out of its euve oping sheath 
of leaves. Some machines o]*rate upon the 
com in the field to husk it off the stalk ; in 
others, the ear is simply jerked from the 
stalk, and the machine tears off the husks 
from the ears. (Knight.) 

com -hus king, s An assemblage of 
friends and neighbours at the house of a 
farmer to assist him in stripping the husks or 
6bncks from his Indian corn. It is also know n 
as corn-shocking. ( American .) ( Ogdrie .) 

com -juice, a A name given to whiskey 
(American.) 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pot, 
or, wore, w?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, oe = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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corn-knife, «. 

1. Mod. American: A blade about 20 in. 
long, attached by a tang to a handle, and 
used for cutting standing com. It resembles 
the cane-knife or machete, and is used fra 
eiinilar purjo^e. (Knight.) 

2. Ant. Roman: A knife as shown in the 
fllustratioD used in vineyards, and also in 



ANCIENT ROMAN CORN- KNIFE. ( StCtilarU 
dolabrata.) 

cornfields for cutting roots of trees, Ac. 
(A da mj : Roman A ntiquities ) 

corn laws, -‘pi 

Lav, Polit. Boon., <£ Hist. : Laws designed 
to regulate the price of com. Three d)stin< t 
phases of opinion on the subject, each carried 
out by legislation, have occurred in the his- 
tory of the Com Laws : — 

(1) Period I. : The exportation of com was 
forbidden, while its importation was freely 
allowed. It must have been produced cheaply ; 
had it not been so, its high price, with the 
exj»ense sui»eradded of carriage to the conti- 
nent, would, witboot legislation, have pre- 
vented its sale there. Exportation seems to 
have been illegal, unless by royal licence, till 
the passing, in a.d. 1360-1, of the Act Edward 
III., c. 20, allowed grain to be sent to Calais 
and other special places, where it was for the 
advantage of the king that his com should be 
forwarded. The Act IT Richard II., c. 7, 
passed in 1394, gave liberty of exportation, 
4 Henry VI., c. 2, limiting the j>ermission to 
the times when wheat was 6s. 8d. per quarter, 
and barley 3s. By the Act 3 Edward IV., c. 2, 
passed in 1463, the importation of foreign 
graio was for the first time prohibited, unless 
when wheat exceeded 6s. Sd. j*r quarter, and 
rye 4s. There was vacillating legislation 
duriog the succeeding reigns, ooe phase of 
things being the Act 1 William and Mary, c. 12, 
passed in 1689, which granted a bounty on the 
exportation of wheat when the selling price at 
home was not more than 4$s. per quarter, 
with similar bounties on other descriptions 
of grain. All along from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, more or less of legislative interfer- 
ence with tbe free transit of grain from one 
part of England to another had taken place. 
In 1 SI 5 the bounty system was swept away, 
and no further interference took place with 
the free export of grain. Up till about ad. 
1789, England was a country which produced 
more grain than it needed, exporting the 
•urplus. 

(2) Period II. : Poriog this j-eriod the legis- 
lature did its be-t. in the interest of the 
landowning class, to prevent the free impor- 
tation of foreign grain. The first restrict ve 
Act was In 1463 [Period I ), and existed at 
the same time as other Acts interfering with 
the export of grain. By 13 Geo. III., c 43, 
passed in 1773, imi>ortation might take place 
upon payment of 6d. per quarter when the 
price of wheat rose above 455., and the ex- 
portation when it fell to 44s. In 1791 the 4Ss. 
was raised to 54s. ; the duty when wheat was 
between 50s. and 54s. was 2s. 0d. ; and when 
below 50s., 24s. 3d. Other Acta followed in 
1S01, 1S04, and 1816, till at length a sl.d ng 
scale was introduced in 1828, by y G*-o. IY.^ 
c. 3$. By this enactment grain c uld a; any 
time be imported on payment of a duv, 
dimiu shiug as the home price of gran 
Increased. 

(3) Period HI.: On Mar h 15. 1$>, Mr. 
Villiers, seconded by Mr. AV ^um Mdesworth, 
attacked the Com Laws in the House dC ta- 
mons, Lut was defeated by an overwhelming 
majority. The same year Mr. Cobden urged 
the Manchester Chaml-er cf Commerce to 
petition Parliament against the Com Laws, 
and the Anti Com- Law League was brought 
Into existence, Messrs. Cobden aud Bright 
being very prominent members. On March 12. 
1S39, Mr. Villiers again bn ught the subje : 
before the House of Commona, losing the vote 
this time only by 295 to 342. A similar moti n 
In the House of Lords failed by 24 to 224. 
Just before the fall of the Whig Ministry m 
1841. Lonl John Russell was in favour of a 
small fixed duty on the importation of com, 
while Sir Robert Peel retained attachment to 
the sliding scale. A large ma oritv (360 to 
269) of the House of Commons sided with 
Peel, August 27, 1841, in the decisive vote 


which overthrew the Whig government, and 
on Feb. 9, lb42, he proi*js>«d a uew sliding 
scale, which ultimately became law. [Sliding 
scale.] Id the recess betwren the Parlia- 
mentary sessions of 1W> and 1846, the failure 
of the potato crop, and the consequent famine 
in Ireland, brought the subject of the Com 
Laws again to the foreground, fcir Robert 
Peel saw that they could not longer be maio- 
tained. Men were dying of hunger, and the 
Com Laws made bread artificially dear. Lord 
Stanley (afterwards the premier, I/>ni l>erLy) 
an l other Conservatives could not be brought 
to concur with Sir Robert Teel in undertaking 
the necessary change. The Queen was there- 
fore advised to seud for Lord John Russell, 
and did so, lut he failed to form a Cabinet. 
Sir Robert Peel therefore retained to olfice, 
and on Jan. 27, 1M6. proposed a Bill at*olishiug 
the Com Laws, which received the Royal 
assent on June 26, 1846. It is the Act 10 and 
11 Viet., c. 46. A small remnant of duty, Is. 
j*r quarter, left by Peel, was swept away on 
June 24. Is69. The working-classes of the 
towns may be t mated to prevent any revival 
of laws the effect of which would l>e*to make 
their bread dearer, for the benefit of one or 
two classes in the community wealthier than 
themselves. 

corn lift, *. An apparat is for raising 
sacks of com to the upper floors of a ware- 
house or granary. 

corn marigold, t corn marygold,*. 

The popular name of Chrysanthemum tegt- 
tum. 

corn market, i. A market or place for 
the sale and purchase of com. 

1 corn-master, s. One who grows com 
for sale. 

"A great evlUer. a great corn-matter, and a great 
lead min. —Bacon LiMig i ; O/Doto. 

corn meter,#. A public officer appointed 
to measure com. 

corn mill, t. A farm or plantation mill, 
usually of iron both as to its runner and the 
concave, and used for rough-grinding corn on 
the cob for stock. (A'niy/U.) 

corn-mint, i 

+ 1. Calami ntha Ad nos. (Turner.) 

2. Mentha orvmsis. 

corn moth, i. A small moth, Tinea 
grnnella, the larva of which attacks com in 
granaries. 

corn mustard, s. A name for S inapis 
arvensis. 

corn parsley, a. A popular name for 
Sison Amomum. The same as Stone-parsley 
( q.v.). 

* corn pipe, * corne-pipe, s. A kind 
of rau.Mcai jipe made by slitting a stalk of 
corn. 

". . the third pi* jit on &nr trump, the Irjrd ac 
ADe arm* p*f*. . .* — CompL CcoCami. p. 1 i. 

corn planter, i. A machine f r dmp. 
jing c m in huts, preri nslv open g t e 
ground for the recej lion f 'the seed, anl 
subsequently throwing back the earth and 
rolling it flat 

corn-plough, !. A shovel-plough, double- 
shovel, or therformof pi -ugh for tending crops 
I lamed in hills. [Cultivator.] 

com popper, t A W re l<asket In which 
pop-corn is heated till the hull cracks p-n 
and allows the starchy follicles to expand. 
(Knight.) 

com poppy, f 

1. A bw k-i ame f r Papatrr Rhcras. 

2. Rasa orve -is. 

corn-rent, a Rent j*aid in com instead 
of miney, the amount varying accord-ng lo 
the fluctuations m the price ’of com In many 
pans of >c t'and corn-rents are thus i«aid. 

* corn rig, a A ridge or strip of grow- 

ing grain. 

distance. '—5a rLn** 

L«y-rWi J a rrw O 
“ Ob, «**d «T* rirv 

Oh, cvni-fyi in butinj.* 

fitnu JUfi * 

corn rose, j. (1) Papatrr RJuxoj, (2) 
Rosa a mens u. 


corn-row, a A row for com. (See the 
compound.) 

-Com -row marker: A sled with a gauged 
width between the runners for marking out 
rows in which to plant com. It has an out- 
rigger, which scratches the ground at another 



CORN-ROW MARKER. 

A. Tcotb markinf breadth of rid**. 

B. Crcjaa-poU or elider. 


gauged distance, as a guide for the next trip. 
The process is rej»eated at right angles V? the 
former markings, and the intersections of the 
marks are the places for dropping tha seed. 
(Knight.) 

corn sallet, corn aalad, (SaIZrf is 
simply a corruption of salad.] Lamb's Let- 
tuce, VaUrianeUa olitori a. 

corn sawfly, i. A hymenopterous insect, 
family Tenthredinidae. The eggs are deposited 
on the stalks of wheat and rye, to which they 
are very destructive. 

cornsheller, s. An instrument for rub- 
bing the grains from the cob, made in various 
forms. 

com shock, • corneshock, s. A 

shock or sheaf of com. 

“ CcmcMhockj mid^ed vith bU»terwu fraritog of tooth 

wh wlinjr ' 

bLang\mrtt : TirfiZ ; ^ne%d, tk- ii. 

Corn-aAoek tyer ; An implement for straining 
a band around a shock of corn, to facilitate 
tying. The pin is thrust into the shock, and 
one end of the band fastened to one port, 
while the other end of the bond is wound upon 
the axis. 

Corn-shocking machine : A machine for cut- 
ting corn in the field and binding it into 
shocks. 

corn shucking i (Sre Corn- mussing). 

corn-snake, «. A snake. Cotuber gxtta- 
-us, from the southern elates of America. 
(Webster ) 

corn Speedwell, *. (1) Veronica hederi- 
fAia ; (2) V. orvensu. 

corn-stalk, j. A stalk of com. 

Corn-stalk eut»er : A machine for gathering 
The dry corn-stalks ef a previous year's crop 
into rows, and cutting them into short j iecea, 
so that they may be covered in by the plough. 
The hooks, attached to hanging-posts, are in 
the advance, and are maintained in posit, n by 
certain derices. Their dnty is to straighten 
out the corn-stalks parallel with the line of 
woti n of the machine The rotating ntter- 
wherl has its tarings in a vertically adjust- 
able frame. (A'n Ax.) 

corn starch. < Starch r fl tit male 

fn_m Indian corn. 

corn thistle, a A name for Cardiiw 

orrr uS. 

com thrlps, a 

P trm. : A minute insect, Thrivs orrealiam. 
It U of the «.nler Physcj-oda. It eften d -ea 
damage to th<» wheat ere j by gnawing either 
the ear or the tender stem. 

• com van, *. A machine for winnowing 
com. 

com -violet, t. The popular name at 

'an »,«i Vui AyV-iia. 

com- weevil, # 

Entree ; A weerU. C aland granaria. the 
Uirea i f which feeds on com in granane*. 
[Calant Ra.] 

com (2\ ! [Fr am* = & bom, from Low 
Lat coma = a horn, a ] rejection ; La.;, cornu 
= a h m.] A homy gx ere w en re on the foot 
or hand. A com at fire; is only a thickening 
of the skin j reduced by pressure over a pro- 
jecting portion of bone.* Afterwards there is a 


boil, b 6 $; p<$ut, Jo^l; cat, fell, chorus, 9M21. bench; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph * t 
-clan, -Man * ah an. tion si on = shon ; tion, -^lon = xhun. -dons, -tious, -dons = shhs. -bio, -die, Ac. = beh dsL 
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tendency for a bursa t»» arise. This sometimes 
deposits pus and suppurates, producing much 
pain. Corns may l»c divided into soft, which 
are generally situated between the toes, and 
hard, on mote exposed parts of the fout. 

•j A bunion differs from a corn in affecting 
a larger part of the skin, and in always having 
a bursa, which as a rule inflamea and sup- 
purates. 

*' He first that uaeful secret dUl explain. 

That pricking eornj foretold the gath ring rain." 

Way; Pastoral*. 

corn cutter (2), s. A chiropodist. 

” I committed lnm iuto the hands of . . . ray own 
comcuttcr , . . '—latter, No. 103. 

corn plaster, $. A plaster worn to pre- 
vent a boot Irwin pressing on a corn. 

corn, v.t. [Coixn, s.l 

L Lite rally : 

I. To pickle or preserve with aalt ia grains. 
* 2. To granulate or reduce to corns or 
grains. 

I mmlo a small sieve of parchment, which I 
pricked full of hides with * small Iran made hot. and 
this was to corn It ."—Dampier ; Voyage, an. 168S. 

3. To feed with corn. 

•'When thou was rom't, and I was mellow. 

Wo took the read, ay like swallow.' 

Burnt: Auld Mare. 

IL Fig. : To make intoxicated. 

cor-na'-^e-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. comus (q.v.), 
and fem. pi. adj. sutf. -acece.] 

Bot. : Cornels, an order of cpigynous exo- 
gens, alliance Umbellales. They are mostly 
trees or shrubs with opposite exstipulate 
leaves, capitate, umbellate, or corymbose 
flowers, with four sepals, four stamens, a fili- 
form style, a simple stigma, a two-celled 
drupe, with a solitaiy pendulous seed in each. 
They are found in Europe, Asia, and America. 
[Cornus.] Ia 1844 Lindley enumerated nine 
genera, and estimated the known species at 
forty. 

cor-na’-£e-ous, a. [Lat. corn us, and Eng. 
sufT. -«<yous.] Pertaining to the cornus or 
cornel. 

* corn -age, s. [Low' Lat. cornagium, from 
Lat. cornu = a horn.] 

Old Law : A feudal service, being a form of 
rent fixed by the number of horned cattle. 
(X.E.D.) Dr. Murray shows that the usual 
explanation — tenure hy blowing a horn to 
give warning of the approach of an enemy — is 
erroneous. 

* cornaline, s. [Cornelian.] 

* cor-nall, $. [Coronel (l), s.] 

* cor' na-mute, s. [CoRNEiruaE.] A horn- 
pipe, a bagpipe. 

* cornardye, s. [0. Fr. cornardie.] Folly, 
Stupidity. 

The uoiir comardyes thet amerreth the contraye." 

— Ayenbitc, p. ISO. 

t cor na cion, s. [A corruption of camat ion 
(q.v ).] Dianthus Caryophyllus. [Carna- 
tion.] 

com -bind, s. [Corn-bind.] 

com’ blade, s. [Eng. com, and blade.] An 
American name for the leaf of the Maize, Zea 
Mays. (H't bstcr.) 

Com -brash, s. [Eng. corn , and brash (q.v.).] 
Geol. : The upper portion of the Lower 
Oolite. It consists of clays and calcareous 
sandstones, which pass downwards into the 
F -Test Marble, as at Bradford, or into beds of 
clay. It contains mauy eohinodermata and 
couchiferous shells, but few belemnitea. 

t corn -clad, a. [Eng. corn, and cfad.] Clad 
or covered with corn ; bearing corn. 

corn -crake, s. [Eng. corn, and crake (q.v.), 
from the c»y of the bird.] 

1. Ornith. : A bird, Crex pratrnsis, perpetu- 
ally b^urd in the proper season io cornfields 
uttering the cry “Grek, crek," from which it 
derives its name, but so skilful in hiding itself 
from prying s|*ctators that it is rarely that 
the actual bird itself is seen. It is a wader of 
the family Rullidaj, and the sub-family Ral- 
linae. The feathers of the upper j>arts are 
bhickisb-brown, ash-coloured on the sides, 


and reddish at the tip ; the wing Coverts 
rusty-red ; the throat and belly white ; the 
breast oliva-ash *, the sides reddish, strijietl with 
white. It is migratory, coming to us about 
the beginning of Muy, and making n nest of 
slender flags or grasses ou the ground or on 
ainull hillocks. It leaves for the continent in 
October. It feeds on grasshoppers, worms, 
snails, insects, grain, A*c. 

2. Farming: A haud-rattle, used to frighten 
birds from sown seed or growing com ; de- 
nominated, it is supposed, from its harsh 
aonnd as resembling the cry of the rad. 
(Jamieson.) 

corne, s. [From Lat. conitts (q.v.).] 

corne-tree, s. Cornus sanguine o. [Cob* 
kkl, Cobxus.] 4 

COr’-ne-a, s. [Lat. feui. sing, of corneas c= 
horny, from cornu = a horn.] 

Anat. : The transparent forepart of the 
external coat of tlie eye, called cornea from 
its horny structure. Its fuller name is Cortua 
pellucula , the term pellucula referring to its 
transparency. This distinguishes it from the 
Cornua opoca or sclerotic coat It lets light 
into the interior of the eyeball. Its forepert 
is circular or nearly so, the arc being about 
one-sixth of the circumference of the sphere 
to which it belongs. Its curvature having a 
smaller radius than the sclerotic, it projects 
beyond that membrane, and is more convex 
in youth titan in advanced age. ( Qnain .) 
[Long-sightedness, Near-sightedness.] 

* (I) Cornea opaca : [Lat., lit. = the opaque 
homy body). 

A nat. : The same as the Sclerotic coat 
( q.v.). 

(2) Cornea pcllucida : [Lat., lit. = the trans- 
parent horny body]. 

Anat. : The same as Cornea (q.v.). 

corned (Eng.), cornit, cornyt (Scotch), pa. 
par. era. [Corn, v.] 

A. As pa. par.: In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B, A3 adjective: 

I. Literally: 

1. Pickled or preserved with aalt. 

* 2. Provided with corn. 

"... first, thai ar bettir cornyt than that war 
fernyere. and thair mnetnya war cornyt. '—Acts Ja. 
//.. A. 1156 led. IMp. p. 45. a Z. 

II Fig. : Intoxicated. (American Slang.) 
corned beef, s. The same as Corn-beef 

(q.V.). 

’ He might fill himself with the corned beef and the 
carrots . . ." — Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. iii. 

’ cor-neill, s. [Carnelian.J A camolian 

stone. 

Item, ane ring with ane comeiZl "—Invmtorict (A. 
IMh, p. 

cor - no - xne, s. [Lat. corncus = of horn, 
horny.] 

Geol. : A rock resembling diabase, but with- 
out distinct grains. It breaks wiih a smooth 
flint -like fracture. It is the same as Aphanvte 
(q.v.). (Dana.) 

cor'-nel (1), s. & a. [Fr. cornauille, from Low 
Lat. corniola — a cornel -berr> r , from Lat. 
cornus, from cornu = a horn, in reference to 
the liardness of the wood ; I tal. comioh = a 
cornel-tree, corniola = a cornel, a cornelian 
cherry.] 

A. As substantive : 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : A tree, Comus sanguinca. For its 
botanical characters see Cornus. It is called 
the Corne- tree, the Female Cornel, Prick wood, 
Dogberry-tree, Dogwood-tree, Hounds- «.ree, 
Uateu, and Gaten-tree. Its seeds furnish 
lamp-oil. 

’* Meanwhile the goddess in disdain bestows 
The mast and ac' m. brutal f.*xl. and strews 
The irults oi cornet, as their feast, aromid." 

Pope : J/omms Odysej. bk. x , 1. 2SC-L 

2. PL (Cornels) : The English name given 
by Liudley to the botanical order Cornarese 
(q.v.). 

E. As adj . ; Made of the wood of the tree 
described under A 

” And, foremost of the train, his cornel spear 
Ulysses wav'd, to reuse the savage war. 

Pope : Homer s Oi ys- ey. Ik. xix., 1. 5 . 9 , 510. 

* (1) Dwarf Come): A common book-name 
for Cornus suecica. 


(2) Female Cornel: The Dogwood, Comuj 
sanguinca. 

(3) Wild Cornel: Cornus sanguinca. 

cornel-tree, s. 

Bot. : The Cornel. [Cornel (1), A. 1.] 

cor'-nel (2), s. [A corruption of com.) 

cornel sallet, a. A corruption of Corn- 
salad (q v.). 

* cor-nc'-li-an (1), s. [Ital. ©ormiltiia = th« 
camehan.] 

Min. : The same as Carn elian (q.v.). 

cor ne -li-an (2), s. [From Lat. comus 
(q.v.). j 

Bot. : A cornel cherrv, Comus w«s or mas- 
cula. [Cornus.] It has little clusters of yellow 
starry flowers studding Its nuked branches in 
early spring. It was formerly cultivated for 
the sake of its fruit, winch is like u small 
plum, very sour till over-ripe, but then be- 
coming more grateful to the palate, being only 
sub-acid. The Tarks use it ns an ingredient 
in sherbet. The fruit and leaves were for- 
merly employed as astringents. It is some- 
times called also the Male Cornel (q.v.). 

cornelian cherry, s. The edible fruit 
of the Cornel- tree (q.v.), 

cornelian-tree, s. The same as the 

Corn ella n cherry (q.v.). 

* cor nell, # cor-nol, 5 . [Carnel.] A 

battlement. 

“At )che Cornell of the castcll iru crusshync of 
weppon." Destruction of Troy, i.TiZ 

* cor’-nel-ling, s. [Carnellan.] a carne- 

lian stone. 

” A etrinp of camelling Lindt inpold ennamdit with 
quheit and tua perU betwix every eorneling. conUniac 
xxxviii corttelltnyis, and xxvli couple of perll."-//!- 
vetuories (A. 1573), p. 2«a 

come'-muse, s. [Fr., from come = a horn ; 
O. Fr. tititw; = a pipe ; Itai, Sp., A Port, cor- 
namvsa.] 

* L A pipe or flute. 

” With cometnuse and Bhalmele.’ 

Goicer, lil 35A 

2. The French and Italian name for the 
bagpipe. (Grove.) 

* cor-ne-ous, o. [Lat. come us, from cornit— 
a horn.] 

1. Ord. Long. : Homy ; of a substance re- 
sembling or having tiie qualities of horn ; 
bard. 

2. Bot., Zool., &c. : Horny, h 3 rd, and very 
close in texture, but capable of being cut 
without difficulty, the parts cut off being 
brittle, as the albumen of many plants. (Lino- 
fey, £c.) 

Corneous lead : 

Min. : The same as Phosgenite (q.v.). 

cor'-ncr, *cor nyer, s. & a. [Fr. comfere, 

from Low Lat. comeria — an angle, a corner, 
from Low Lat. cento = a corner, closelv con- 
nected with Lat. cornu. ~ a horn ; Wei. cornel ; 
Irish ccarn = a corn.] [Horn.] 

A, As subsfa afire : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) An angle ; the point where two converg- 
ing lilies or surfaces meet. 

'* Three aspens at three comers of a square. " 

iren.jKvrt’t : Mart Leap 11 ell, it 

(2) The sivace included between any two con- 
verging lines. 

(:,) The edge or extremity, even though not 
angidar. 

"• - . neither shaft thou mar the comers of thy 
beard.’’— Ler xix. 27. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Any remote, out-of-the-way, or secret 
place. 

. this thing was not done In a comer.' —Ad* 
xxv L 28. 

(2) Used indefinitely for any part ; a nook ; 
the very furthest part. 

” I turn'd and tried each corner of my bed. 

To find if sleep were there ; but Bleep waa lost." 

Dryden. 

(S) A direction or point. 

"Sits the wind in that corner/" — Sbakesp. : Mae A 
Ado, ll 3. 

(4) A iiosition of great difficulty or embar- 
rassment. 


C^tc, fat, fare, amidst, vrhat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot» 
or, wore, wolf, work* who, son; mnte, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian- re, ce — e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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IX. Technically: 

1. Bookbinding : 

(1) A leather corner cove ring to a linlf- 
bound book. 

(2) A triangular tool used in gold or blind 
tooling. 

2. Comm. : A combination to buy up nil 
the nvallublo supply of any commodity, so 
Hint the speculative sellers may be unable to 
fultll their engagements except by buying <>f 
the cornerman nt liis owo price. [Cons t:a- 

UAN.) 

’* A comer propi-rly *p*nklnjj may ho called a oecon- 
dary nut n primary iqieculntlou ."— Patty .Vrir#. Sopt 
58. U*\. 

^1 (1) The Carncr: In betting slang n name 
for TntiersaU'e betting-rooms at Hyde Park 
Corner. 

(2) To drive into a comer: To place In a 
position of great difficulty or embarrassment. 

(3) To pvt in (or to) a corner; 

(n) The name ns fo drive into n corner (q.v.). 

(ft) To assume authority or precedency over 
In a house. 

**. . . ho entered In hLa dwelling tmuoo, and not only 
put her to a corner, but al»o staid there three or four 
months, . . Foard : SuppL. Doa, p. ACi. 

B. A$ adj. : Situated at or in a corner ; 
forming a corner. 

Crnbb thus discriminates between corner 
and angle: “ Comer properly implies the 
outer extreme point of any solid body ; angle, 
on the contrary, the inner extremity produced 
by the meeting of two right lines. When 
speaking therefore of solid bodies, comer nnd 
angle nmy be both employed: bnt in regard 
to simple right lines, the word angle only ia 
applicable.*’ (Cnibb: Eng. Synon.) 

* corner cap, s . 

1, Lit. : A square cap. 

” A little old man ... In a comer-can. by hi# habit 
aeemlng to be a divine ."— Breton ; A Mad World, p. 8. 
[Davit *. ) 

2. Fig. : Tlie completion, the chief orna- 
ment, the keyatone. 

’’Thou makest the triumvlry, the comer-cap of 
*oclety." Shake tp. : Love't /sibourt Lott, lv. a 

corncr-chtsel, s. A chisel with two 
edges projecting rectangularly from a comer, 
used for cutting the corners of mortises. 

* corncr-orceper, s. One who eknlks 
about In corners. 

” RpUlfr-cAtoher, comer-errepsr, C. E. fweudu-catbo- 
tlkr jirlrst-'’ — Up. //all : Honour c if Married Clergy. 

corner drill, s. The same as Anole- 

BRAOE (q.V.). 

corner-gate, a. A gate situated at a 
Corner. 

". . . from the rate of Ephraim to the corner gate, 
four hundred cuhitft" — 2 Chron. xxv. 28. 

* corner ratching, «. Skulking. 

’ Our eomer-michfng priests."— If adket ; Ltfs qf 
fTtUbim#. I 134. 

cornor-punch, s. 

Marh.: An nngulur punch for cleaning out 
corners. 

corner-saw, s. A saw for removing the 
corners of a block, giving it an octagonal 
shape. The saw -mandrel is mounted In a 
head whirl) traverses on ways parallel to the 
trough in which the block is placed. The 
block 1 h slid in the trough, bringing It against 
the saw, nnd taking off the corners in smecca- 
almi. It la one or the series of block-making 
machines. (Knight.) 

cornor stone, corner stono, s. 

Architecture <£: Ordinary hinguage : 

1. Lit. : The stone situated at the most Im- 
portant angle of nn edifice, nnd presumably nt 
the foundation rather than the top nr the 
building. The strength of buildings lies not 
in tln ir sides, hut in their angles, which hold 
the Hides coinpnctlv together; nnd the most 
important pin t of tfio angle of a building is its 
lower pait on which tho solid angular portion 
above rests. 

2. Fig. (Scripture): 

(11 Of the earth poetically r/ruvd os resting 
upon foundations : Tho most important sup- 
port of tho earth. 

. . or who laid the corner /tone thereof . , — 

Job X* Will A. 

(2) Of virtuous daughters: The ornament 
and HUp|>ort of n household. 


M . . . that our dauphtere may 1<e a* comm Done i. 
poll (hod alter the almillturinol a pilace. ”—/’#. cxht.12. 
(3) Of the Church invisible vi/i red as a 
Spiritual building : The Divine Ucdeetiar 
viewed as the foundation on which 1 1 is Chuich 
tests, and without which the edifice would 
fall to pieces. 

". . . Je«u# (’ll rial htmxclf being tho ehief comer 
Stone."— Kphes. Il yu. 

Cf. nlso l’s. cxviii. 22 : “Tho stone which 
the builders refused is become the bead stone 
of tlin corner*’- and Mnrk xii. 10, 11 ; Luke 
xx. 17 ; Acts iv. 11. 

comer tooth, s. The outermost ineisor 
in each jaw of u horse. 

'* Comer.fcrth at a Hone, are the four teeth bctweou 
the middling teeth and the Uiaba*. two alcove and two 
below, on each aide of the Jaw, which »hoot when tli« 
hor*e l# four yean and a half old.”— Farrier 1 # Diet 

comer -wise, * corner - wyse, adv. 
Diagonally ; with the conior in lrout ; not 
square. 

” Corner teyte. Angulattm. ,, —ffuIo*L 

t cor ncr, v.t. [Corner, s .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. ; To drive into a comer or an angle. 

2. Fig. : To drive into a corner, and so into 
a position of groat difficulty. 

II. Coni m. : To buy up all the available 
supply of any commodity, eo as to drive the 
speculative sellers into a corner ; to act as a 
cornerman (q.v.). 

t cor-ner-a-ble, o. (Eog. comer; -able.) 
Capable of 'being bought up by a cornerman 
(q.v.). 

"Useful articles of dally consumption arc. perhaps, 
comembt*. hut only at enormous outlay and ri k, 
nnleM speculative buying and selling have already 
gone gTcnt lengths with them."— Daily Seict. Sept. 28, 

1881. 

* corn-crc, s. (Eng. corn, and ere = car.) An 
ear of corn. 

’•The sweueno of the sene lie comers*."— Treviso, 

It SoS. 

cor-norod, a. (Eng. corner; -cd.) 

1. Lit.: Having comers ; angular. 

“. . . square like n castle, or corner'd like a triangle, 
or round like ft tower ." — A ustin : Hare flume, p. 75. 

K Gene rally used in com pounds ; as, Three- 
cornered, four-cornered, Ac. 

2. Fig. : Driven up into a corner ; placed 
In a position of great difficulty. 

* cornered-cap, s . A comer-cap. 

” Square or four comered-eapps."— Ftrypc t Ufa of 
Parker; App., No. 40. 

t cor -ncr er, s. (Eng. corner; -cr.) A cor- 
nerman (q.v.). 

” Is the comerrr either morally or legally a worse 
man Chan tho cornered DaVy Sews, bepu 28, 18&1. 

cor-ner-iiig, pr. par., a., As. (Corner, v.j 
A. A B. As pr. par. d' parfiefp. adj. : (See 
tho verb). 

C. As substantive : 

J. Ord. Lang. : The act of driving or putting 
in a cornor. 

2. Comm. : Tho buying up of any article, ao 
as to place the speculative sellers of it in a 
corner. (Corneiuian.) 

” I'rolvibly no olio um-onm-cted with a very sjaxrula- 
tlve kind of tmdu absolutely approves uf or defend* 
’cornering ' /huly Sacs, bipt. 24, 1881 . 

t cor- ncr -less, a. (Eng. corner; -less.] 
Having no cornel’s or angles ; not angular. 

" Thrust Into straight comers of poor wit 
TUco, who art cartierlcu and iuitnito." 

Donne Trawl, of Psalms. 

cor ncr man, cor -ncr cr,.* (Eng. corner, 
wum, -er.] One who buys up as much as pos- 
sible of any commodity, so that the specula- 
tive sellers of il, when the time comes to 
deliver, cannot fulfil tin ir engagements, except 
by buying of the cornerman nt hi« price, and 
are thus driven into a corner. 

’’Ponmone has taken lilwrtlrs with the market hy 
apeculatl\elv erlllng what he ha* not pot; amt the 
rr>r»trrm<in c>im-« in and nlaya l*rl»ico Hal and 1'wlns 
by tho *i<ullvr."— .Vew*. sept. 2*. la*l. 

cor' nct, •cor'-nctt. * cor' nSttc, *. (Fr. 
comrf, rorneffe — n l 1 1 tie horn. dnmn. of enrne 
*= a horn ; Sp. A Fort, rornrte ; ltnl. cornrf/o.) 

* I. 0rr/ia«ry Language : 

X. A little horn. 

2. A musical instrument formerly used in 
war, or for signalling, proclamations, Ac, 
(11. 1.) 


3. A comet-d-piston (q.v.) 

4. A square cap ancicutly worn by doctors 
of divinity. 

5. A kind of lady’s head-dress, so called 
from two projections resembling horns. 

ti. A cap of paper used by retailers foi 
inclosing small wares. 

7. A little piece, a bit 

11 lie take tli the o*xay with cometu of trendm 
hread "—/.••land Inlheon. of A bp. Seetlt. vl. 9. 

II. Technically : 

1. Music : 

(1) An obsolete reed wind- instrument not 
unlike a hautboy, but larger and of u coarser 
oualitv of tone. In this country they were of 
tliree kinds, treble, tt-imr, and ba>s. The 
tubee gradunlly increased in diameter from 
tho mouthpiece to the end, nnd their outline 
was gently curved, lienee the Italian name 
cornetto curvo. In Germany, as in England, 
they were once in common use for sacred 
and* secular purposes. They were otten made 
of wood neatly covered with dark leather. 
(Stainer £ ifarreff.) 

(2) A cornet-stop (q.v.). 

2. Farriery : 

(1) (See extract.) 

M Cornet of a Hone, is lhe lowert part of hi# paxtem 
that runs round the eolhn, and is distinguish, a hy the 
hair that loin# and covers the opper port of the hoot" 
— Farriers /net 

(2) An instrument for blood-letting ; a fleam. 
*3. Military: 

(1) A compaoy or troop of horse, so called 
from a cornet player being attached to each. 

(2) The officer who carried the colours in a 
troop of horse, corresponding to the ensign 
in infantry. The title is now disused, being 
superseded by that of second lieutenant. 

". . . every comtet of cavalry enried the grace and. 
dignity with which the veteran appeared In liyd» 
I'ark on tab* charyer at the heAd of bis regiment,"— 
Macaulay. Mist. Sng., ch. xir. 

(3) The eoBign or colours of a troop of 
cavalry. 

. . the belriug of all his hlenes banner!*, stand- 
artU. conieMi#. plnsnlHls. liandsclivu) el*. . . ."—Acts 
Ja. I*/.. 1600 (ed. 18 M), p. 244. 

4. Surg. : An auricular instrument, wbich 
does not protrude beyond the external ear. 
It is used in cases of obstruction of the meofus 
audifon«$ hy reason of contraction, or the 
presence of polypi, and is mnde of gold or 
eiZver. 

5. Chem. : A paper head, in form of a cone, 
used to cover a vessel. 

cornet-a ptston, s. 

Music : A metnllic wind-instrument of tbe 
trumpet class, furnished with valves and 



stoppers. It was formerly called a cornopean. 
Its quality is midway between that of the 
bugle nnd the trumpet. It is frequently used 
in orchestras where a trumpet is not obtain- 
able, but it has not been much employed in 
the scores of classical music. 

cornet stop, s. 

Music: A name which has been giveo to 
several kinds of organ stops. 

'cor' net, t\i. (Corset, $.] To play on tho 
cornet. 

M Here’* a whole choni* • f Sylnanaat hand cornering 
ami (ripping th' toe.’'— (Tm/iman ; It'Udotrr# Tearst, 
111. ( /fit He#.) 

cor-nct ^y, (Eng corncf,- -cy.] The rank, 
position, or nppointmont of a cornet. 

•*. . , a comet ry of hor»o hi* flr#t and onty annul*- 
■lou . ~—/a 1. ChttierfelJ. 

"cor nct~or, ‘cor nct-tlcr, • cor Bet- 
ter, s. (Fr. conirficr, fiom rorncs=n horn.) 
A blower i»r player of the cornet. 

*• the mhlittf of tnmiiN>tt«*r*, romstteri. and otlie* 

mu.Hf.ui*. . Jfatetnll On Peoes/enc e. 

cor not to, #. jFr.} 

Metal : The little tnl*e of gohl left when Hie 
alloy of silver and gohl taken from the cupel 


Will. cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hln, bonph; go, j^om; thin, thts; Bln, as; expect. Xenophon, c^lst. -lny. 

-clan, -ttan = shan. -tlon, -si on = shun; -^lon, -sion— zhun, -ttous, -8 to us, -clous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = b$l, doL 
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corneule— cornucopia 


is rolled and boiled in nitric acid to remove 
the fonner metal. (Opifric.) 

oor'-no-ule, s. [Fr. corneule, dirain, of come 
(in.), comet (f.) = horned ; Lat cornu = a 
horn.] (Corneous.! 

Entom . : One of the minute transparent 
segments defending the compound eyes of 
insects. (Ou'cn.) 

Cor -ne-us, s. [Lat., = horny (?).] 

Mining: A kind of tin ore found in black 
columns, with irregular aides and terminating 
in prisms. {Weak.) 

corn -field, corn field, 5. [Eng. com, and 
field. \ A held in which com is growing ; com 
or arable land. 

. » wide expADM of cornfield, orchard »nd 

meadow. . . ."—Macaulay : Hut, £ng., cb. xxiii. 

Corn flow-er, s. [Eng. corn , and flou'er.] 

1. Formerly (Gen.): Various plants occur- 
ring in corn. 

“There he certain com-fioieert, which come seldom 
or never iu other places, unless they be set, but ouly 
amongst corn . . . T ‘ — Bacon : .Vat. DUt. 

2. Now (Spec.): (1) Ccntaureu Cyan us, (2) 
P apart r JUuras. 

U (1) Golden Cornflower: Chrysanthemum 
segelum 

(2) Yellow Cornflower : The sameas(l)(q.v.). 

cor’-nic, a. [From Lat. com(us) (q.v.), and 
Eng., Arc., sutf. -ic.J Pertaining to or derived 
from the tree Cornel 

cornic acid, s . The same as Cornin 

(q.T.). 

©or -ni 9 e, * cor-nish, s. [O. Fr. <fc Itai. 

cornice ; Fr. comiche, from Low Lat. cornix 
(genit. cornicis) = a border, from Gr. 

(koronis) = a wreath, a cornice, Koptuyrj ( koronc ) 
— a crown.] 

Arch. ; The highest projection of a wall or 
column ; any moulded projection which 



Crowns or finishes the part to which it is at- 
tached. When plain it is called a coping (q.v.). 

" Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculpt ares graven * 
Milton : P. bk. L 

cornice-pole, s. A pole carried along 
the tops of windows, on which run rings, to 
which are attached the curtains. 

connecting, s. 

Ordnance: The ring which lies next to the 
trunnion ring. 

* cor'-m-cle, s. [Lat. corniculum, dimin. of 
cornu = a horn.) A little horn. 

cor-mc’-u-la, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of corniculum 
— a little horn, dimin. of cornu =a horn.] 

j4no/. : Any small projections like diminu- 
tive horns. Two such exist upon the hyoid 
bone besides two comun or horns. There are 
also cornicula of the larynx. 

cor-nic u-la’-ri-a, s. [Lat. comicularius = 
a soldier who led the wing of a small division 
of troops.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lichens, trihe Parmeliaceae. 
The species are rigid tufted plants, occurring 
on the grouud or on high mountains. 

* cor-nic-n-late, o. [Lat. comiculatus, from 
cornu — a norn.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Horned, crescent-shaped. 

"Venus in oon-like grows cornictdate."— B. More. 

2. Bol. : (See extract). 

*' Comiculate plniits are such nS produce many dls- 
T tact and horned pods; and comiculate flowers are 
such hollow flowers as have on their upper part a kind 
of spur, or little horn."— Chumbert. 


* cor-nlo-n-lere, s. [Lat. comicularius = an 
officer who led the wing of a small body of 
troops.] 

1. A lieutenant or assiatant to a superior 
officer. 

2. An assistant or secretary to a magistrate. 

* cor-nif -ic, a. [Lat. cornu t= a horn, and 
/ado = to make.] Productive of horn ; 
making horn. 

* cor-nif- 1 - ca'-tion, s. [Eng. comiflc ; 
-afiou.] The formation of horn. 

" The habit of corn\flcaticm Is more likely to have 
heen formed nearer home.-— Southey: The Doctor, eta. 
cxxviiL {Davie*.) 

cor'-ni-form, a. [Lat. comiformis , from 
cornu = a horn, and forma = form, ahape.] 
Horn-shaped. 

* cor-nig-cr-ous, a. [Lat. comigcr, from 
cornu = a horn, and gero — to carry, to bear.] 
Bearing horns ; homed. 

** Nature, iu other cornigerous anlmnls, hath placed 
tbft horn a higher. . t brown* : Vulgar Errours, 

cor-xun, $. [Lat. corn(us) =. a cornel-tree ; 
and Eng. stiff, -in ( Chem .) (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A crystalline bitter substance ex- 
tracted from the root of Comns florida, The 
bark of this tree is used in North America as 
a febrifuge. It is also called cornic acid. 

corn'-ing, pr. par. t a., & s. [Corn, r.] 

A. & B. ^4s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of preserving or 
pickling with brine. 

2. Powder-making : The act or process of 
granulating powder. 

corning-house, a. 

Powder-making : The house or building in 
which the corning or granulating of powder 
is carried on. 

" From the mill the powder is brought to the corn- 
ing house.”— Hitt. Of Gunpowder, sprat t Hitt, ; fL S., 
p. 281. 

Corn ish, * Corn-yshe, a. & & [Eng. 

Corn(wall); and suff. -ish.] 

A. As odj, : Of or pertaining to Cornwall. 
"... the Cornish, Irish, and many of the Armorick 

words. —Richards : Diet., Pref. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Tha language anciently spoken in Corn- 
wall ; it was a dialect of the Celtic. It sur- 
vived as a spoken language up to the present 
century. Its literary remains are scanty. 

* 2. An inhabitant or native of Cornwall. 

“The Cornish have entirely lost the original lan- 
guage of their couutry." — Richards : Welsh Diet., Pref. 

Coraish-boiler, s. The cylindrical-flue 
boiler of Smeaton, who did so* much to in- 
crease the economy of working steam. 

Cornlsh-chough, *Cornyshe- 
chowghe, s. 

Omith . : A bird, Fregilus graculus, one of 
the Corvidae (Crows). Its bill and legs are of 
a fine orange colour ; the feathers of the back 
are glossy black ; its tongue is long, and its 
claws, which are black in colour, large hooked. 
It catches up bits of lighted sticks, and is 
occasionally the originator of fires. It is 
found in Cornwall and in the other southern 
counties of England, also in the Alps and in 
Greece. 

“ Corny the chovghe or cro we. Ppracorax.“— 

Buloet. 

Cornish - diamond, 5 . A variety of 
transparent quartz. 

"Hengeston Hill . . . products a great plenty of 
Comish-diamondi." — Defoe: Tour through Great 

Britain, iL 5. 

Cornish-engine, s. A form of single- 
nctingcondcnsing steam-engine used especially 
in the copper and tin mines of Cornwall, but 
also used as a pumping-engine for water-sup- 
ply in very many places. Steam, being ad- 
mitted above the piston at the commencement 
of the stroke, follows the piston to the point 
of cut-off ; the remainder of the stroke is 
completed by the combined aid of expansion 
and the momentum acquired by the mass of 
material set in motion by the first impulse of 
the steam. On the completion of the stroke, 
the steam is allowed to pass freely from one 
side of the piston to the other, producing an 
equilibrium of effect during the out-stroke. 


Before the piston arrives at the point of com- 
mencement again, the equilibrium-valve ii 
closed, shutting in a quantity of steam before 
it. By means of this cushioning, which la 
subject to the nicest adjustment, the loaa 
from clearance and steam-ports is rendered 
practically nothing, ir the steam ao compressed 
be equal to the initial pressure. (Knight.) 

Cornish heath, a. [So named from ita 
abundance in Cornwall.) A heath. Erica 
vagans. 

Cornish-hug, s. 

1. Lit. : (See extract). 

“A Cornish hug la a term «sed In wreatling, wh«j 
one has an adversary on his breast, and holds him 
there . Cha mbert. 

* 2. Fig. : A treacherous throw or injury 
done by a pretended friend. (Fuller.) 

Cornish moneywort, s. Siblhorpia 

europwa. 

* cor rush, s. [Cornice.) A cornice. 

"Ten small pillars . . . sustaining the 
Sandy t : Travels, p. 166. 

corn- 1 shed, a. [Eng. cornisJi ; .ed.] 

Her. : Adorned with a cornice or moulding. 

* corn -1st, s. [Eng. cora(ef); -isf.) A per- 
former on the cornet or horn. 

corn -lcss, a. [Eng. corn ; -ksi] Destitute 
of or unprovided with corn. 



corn-muje, s. [Cobnemuse.] 

cor-no'-pe-an, s. [Lat. cornu = a horn; 
Gr. naiav (pawn) = a hymn, a war-song.] 

M usic : [Cornet- a- piston], 

cor-nd'-vin, s. [Mod. Lat. corn <*■(«), and 
Eng. suff. -in.] 

Chem. : A resin soluble in alcohol and ether, 
obtained from the bark of Corott Cornova , a 
tree growing in the East Indies. 

Corn -stone, s. [Eng. com, and itone.) 

Geology : 

1. An earthy limestone of Devonian age, 
often mottled red and green, existing in Here- 
ford, Salop, and the South of Wales. In places 
it exists only in small concretiouary lumps, 
but at others it expands into large sub- crystal- 
line masses. Fish remains are lound in it in 
Herefordshire, Brecknockshire, and Shrop- 
shire, and on tbe Moray Frith. (Murchison : 
Siluriu.) 

2. An earthy concretionary limestone iu the 
Permian rocks, undistinguishable externally 
from No. ], but quite different in age, being 
much more recent. 

cor'-nu, s. [Lat. = a horn.) 

Science, etc. ; A horn, or anything more or 
less horu -shaped. 

cornu- ammonis, s. [Tha horn of Am- 
mon, i.e., of Jupiter Arniuou, the liorus on 
whose head the fossil cephalopod so-called 
was supposed to resemble.] 

1. Geol. : An old name for the fossil sheila 
belonging to the genus Ammonites or the 
family Amnionitida; (q.v.). 

2. .dnuf. : A name for the hippocampus major 
or pes hippocampi of the brain. (Cornua.) 

cor'-nu a, s. pi. [Lat., pi. of cornu = a born.] 

1. vluul. £ Zool. : Horns, or horu-like pro- 
cesses on any part of the body or the frame- 
work more or less comparable to horns. They 
are larger than cornicula (q.v.). There are 
cornua of the coccyx, of the hyoid bone, of the 
fascia lata, Ac. (Quain.) 

2. Bot. : Horn-like processes in the corona 
of certain plants. [Cornu.] 

* cor-nu'-bi-au-ite, s. [Lat. Comubia - 
Cornwall, ami suff. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Geol : A hard and laminated purple or dark 
blue rock found in the west of Cornwall. 
Dana considers it identical with Felsite (q v.f 

cor- nu- co- pi- a, cor-nu-cd'-pi-ie, s 

[Lat. =the horn of plenty : cornu = a horn; 
copia = pleut> .] 

1. Antiq. (Of the two forms): The ho-n ol 
plenty ; a horn wreathed and filled to over- 
flowing with flowers, iruit, corn, Ac. It was 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, pfo 
or, wore, W9U; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e. ey = a, qu = kw. 


cornulites— corolliflorse 
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the symbol of plenty, peace, end concord. It 
was fabled to have been a gift from Jupiter 
to his nurse, the goat Amaltheca. It was a 
frequent attribute of Ceres. 

•' A Cornucopia fill'd hor wenkfr hand. 

Charg'd with the varlou* oUnpring of the land, 

Fruit, flower*, and corn." 

Hugh** i The Triumph 0/ Peace. 

2. Hot. (i Of the form Cornucopia?) : A genus 
of grasses, tribe Phalereae. Only known 
species, the Cornucopia} cucullnta (the Horn 
or Plenty Grass), often cultivated here in 
gardens. It is a native of Greece and Asia 
Minor. 

oor-nu-li'-to^, a. [Lat. cornu — a horn, and 
Gr. Aiflog (ftf/tos) = a atone.] 

Pnfcwmf. : A genua of Silarian Annelids, 
order Ttibicoln. Cornulites serpularius is a 
cosmopolite Silurian fossil, ranging from 
Sweden to North America, and ascending 
from a low position in the Ltandeilo formation 
to the very summit of the Ludlow rocks. 
Murchison considered it a fossil very distinc- 
tive of the Silurinn formation. (Murchison.: 
Siluria.) 

cot nus, a. [Lat. comus, comum =■ (l). a 
cornel-cherry, a dogwood tree, (2) a javelin 
made of cornel-wood ; from cornu =■ a horn, 
the name being given on account of the hard- 
ness of the wood.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of plants, the typical one 
of the order Cornacere (q. v.). Calyx, four- 
toothed ; petals, four superior ; stamens, four. 
Fruit, drupaceuus, two celled, two-seeded. 
The Dogwood of the United States (cornua 
fl oridn) is a small tree of very ornamental 
appearance, bearing whitish flow ers surrounded 
by largo white bracts, which appear in early 
spring before the leaves. In winter it hears 
scarlet berries. The wood is white, fine grained, 
and useful for inlaying. The barks of Comus 
Jlorida, t’. sericeti, and C. circinatn are used in the 
United States as substitutes for Peruvian bark in 
intermittent fevers ; tho young branches of tho 
first- named plant stripped of their bark ami 
rubbed with their ends against the teeth make 
them very white, while tho Indians extract a 
scarlet colour from the bark of the fibrous 
roots. C. officinalis is cultivated in Japan, 
where its fruits are an ingredient in the fever 
drinks of the country. (For the Cornel and 
the Cornelian crerrv, see these words.) 

Tho Common Dogwood of Europe (C. ian- 
guinea) is beautiful in autumn from the redness 
of its foliage. The wood makes the beht char- 
coal for gunpowder, and ia very hard, being 
made into skewers, cogs for wheels, Ac. In 
past timea it was used fur making arrows. It 
is about five or six feet high, with straight 
branches. Tho Dwarf Cornel ( C. turcica) is a 
herbaceous plant about six inches high, whose 
berries are said to be tonic, and to Imvo tho 
power of increasing tho appetite. It is a 
creeping plant, growing in alpine pastures iu 
bcotiand and Northumberland. 

2, PaUec-bctany : It is believed that the 
genus Comus has been found in the Cretaceous 
rocks of the United States. 

oor nu spir'-a, a. [Lnt. cornu = a horn, and 
sjiira'— a coil, twist, or spire.] 

Zool. A Fa&ronf. : A foramlnifter with nn 
imchninbered spiral, suggestive of the form 
of the Gnsteropndous genus Planorbis. It 
came into existence only in tho Tertiary, ami 
still exists in the North Atlantic about 530 
fathoms deep. 

# cor nuto , v.l. [Coiinute, a.] To bestow 
horns upon, to make a cuckold of, to cuckold. 

••You are most shamefully, unmt sinfully, most 

•COmfully cornulnL''— Ford. : lx>r>« s S’tcrijice, fv. L 

eor nuto‘, a. & 3. (Lat. comutus « horned ; 
cam u =a hom.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Onllnary Language : 

]. Lit. : Bearing horns ; homed. 

• 2. Fig . ; Cuckolded. 

II. Bot. : Horn-shaped, horned; terminating 
in n process like a horn, ns the fruit of Trajxi 
bicornis. 

* B. As subst. : A cuckold 

*Cor nut'-cd, «. [Eng. conitif(e); -«?.] 

1. Lit . : Bearing horns, horned. 

2. Fig. : Cuckolded. 

"Cornu/ed aldermen. and hcajx^k d soulrrs.*' 

Sonnervile : The /l adinj (ireen, 


"cor-nu-td, a. (Hal., from Lat. cornu tua = 
liorned, cornu =. a hom.] A cuckold, ooo 
who wears the horns. 

*'. . . tho policing cvrniUo her huAbaud, » . 

Shake* p. : Merry Wtses, lit &. 

* cor-nu'-tor, a. [Eng. comuf(c) ,• -or.] Odo 
who cuckolds another ; a cuckold-maker. 

" Defile* hU bed And proven hi* own cornutor* 
Jordan : Poem*, bk. 11. 

corn-wain, a. (Eng. corn, and u’nin.] A 
corn -wagon. 

. a loaded eormcafn prtuueth IU ■henvea."— fip. 
Horsley ■ Biblical Criticism, vol. lv„ p. 320. 

Corn'-wall(l), a. [From Cornubia, tlw old 
Latin name of the county ; Wei. Kernu = 
Cornwall: Wei. kern , com = a horn, and A.S. 
IVealas = the Britona.] 

Geog. : A county of England, constituting 
the south-west extremity of the island. It is 

* from about 70 to 81 miles long by 42 broad. 

com’-wall (2), a. [A corruption of cornel (2), 
i.e. t of* com.] Cornwall-sallet. [Cornell 

8ALLET, CORN-SALLET.] 

corn-wal-lito, a. (Ger. cornwallit , from 
Kng. Cornwall (q.v.), where it occurs, aud 
Eng. suir. -ite (Min.).J 

Min.: A green amorphous mineral, with a 
hardness of 4*5, and a sp. gr. of 4*16. Compos. : 
Arsenic acid, 30*22 ; phosphoric, acid, 2T5 ; 
oxide of copper, 54 55 ; and wa ter, 13 02. 
Found in olivenite in Cornwall. (Dana.) 

corn-weed, a. [Eng. com, and weed.] Bisei - 
rula pelccinus. ( Trtas . of Bot.) 

t corn'-y (1). a. [Eng. corn (1), e. ; -y.] 

I, Literally : 

1, Producing com or grain. 

2. Furnished with grains of com. 

. bringing home the corny ear." 

Prior ; Solomon ; K nowtedge. 

3. Consisting, or of the nature, of corn. 

“The •ummer’s corny crowne." 

Sir P. Sidney : Pt Ixxlv. 

4, Made or produced from coni or malt. 

•’Now I have dronko a draught of corny alo." 

Chaucer: The Par doner et Tale, 12,890, 

II. Fig. : Intoxicated. (Slang.) 

* oor-ny (2), a. [Eng. com (2), s. ; -y.] Of 
the nature or appearance of horn ; corneous. 

cor'-o-core, a. [Malay (?) or some other lan* 
guage from the Eastern Islands.] 

Xant. : A type of vessel used in the Eastern 
Archipelago. It is of various tonns. A 
enroenre of tho Moluccas is a masted vessel 
50— GO ft. long, matted over for about four- 
fifths of this distance. Thot in use in Celebes 
has a raised apparatus projecting beyond the 
gunwale and the stern to accommodate a 
second tier of rowers. The crew sometimes 
number sixty men, and the vessel is not un- 
froqucutly employed lor piratical purposes. 
(Ogilvie.) 

"cor o dy, *cdr-ro-dy, a. [Low Lat 
corrotlium , corndium, conredium ; Ital. cor- 
rrdo ; O. Fr. con red = furniture, provision. 
The ultimate source of the word is not clear, 
but is probably Lat. con = cum = with, to- 
gether, and rodo = to gnaw, to eat.] 

Old Law : A sum of money, or allowance of 
meat, drink, and clothing, due to the king 
from nn abbey, or other house of religion, 
whereof lie is founder, towards the reasonable 
sustenance of such n one of his servants, or 
vadelets, as he thinks good to bestow it on. 
The di Acre li co between a corndy and a pen- 
sion seems to lie, that a corody is allowed 
towards tho maintenance of any of the king's 
servants in nn abbey ; a pension is given to 
one of tho king's chaplains for his better 
maintenance, till lie may be provided of a 
benefice. (Blount.) 

t co-r6l‘, a. p'onoLLA.] 

Bot. : An anglicised form of Lat corolla (q.v.). 

c5-roI -la, s. ILnt. = n little crown, wreath, 
or garland ; dlmlu. uf corona » a crown, a 
wreath nr garland.] 

Bot. : The inner wlmrl of two series of flornl 
envelopes, occurring in the more highly de- 
veloped plants. It is situated within the 
outer of these envelojH's called the calyx, and 
exteriorly to the stamens and pistils. In all 
cases its divisions, which arc called petals, 
alternate with those of the calyx. They are 


boil, b<J^; potit, J<^1 ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, 6cm ; thin, this; sin, 
-Clan, -tlan -- shan. -tion, eion ^ shun ; -$lon, -jion = y.hun, -clous, -tl<ms. 


generally coloured— i.e., In botanical language, 
they are eoiue other colour than green. The 
corolla ia, as a rule, larger than the calyx, but 
in aome plants this is not the case. Wh*n the 
petals of a corolla are all distinct, they are 
said to be polypetalous, which is the normal 
type of a corolla. When they cohere con- 
tinuously by their margins they are generally 
caller! inonopetalous (one- pe tilled), which is 
not a quite accurate term ; a betterone isgamo- 
petalous, meaning that the petals have in t 
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certain sense contracted what may be poeti- 
cally called a marriage union. For the several 
forms of corollas see Monopetalous, Poly- 
PETALOU 8 ; see also Petal. The petals of ® 
corolla are really only modifications of leaves. 
The corolla Is not essential to the reproduc- 
tion of a plant. It shades the productive 
organs inside it from injury, and, in aome 
cases, by secreting honey attracts bees and 
other insects to aid in their fertilisation. 

c6r-6l-la r -9C-ous, a. [Lat. corolla, and suH. 
-aceus.\ Pertaining to a corolla. 

•*. „ . (i cor o I lace o us covering."— Lee. 

cor'-ol-la-ry or co-rol -la-ry, * co'-rol- 
ar-ie, * co'-rol-ar-j^, a. [Fr, corollaire; 
ltal, corollario ; Lat. corollnrium = a present 
of a crown or garland ; corolla = a little mown, 
dimin. of coi-ona =3 a crown.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

* 1. A present of a crown or a wrc3th. 

•* A corolaric or mede ol coroune 

C/ui ucer : Boethius, p. K. 

2. In the same sense as B. 1. 

II. Figuratively : 

1, An appendix, a supplement. 

’* A corollary to UjU rrcface. m which T have doa» 
]oatlce U> otheia ' —Dry den : Fables. (Ur«f.) 

2. A consequence, a result. 

" it la but a uatund corollaey that wc enforce oar 
vigilance ugaliist 1 t."—G oeern ment of the Tongue. 

* 3. Surplus, excess. 

■' Now conic, my Ariel, bring a coroNury. 

Rather tlmn want a spirit : appear, and i>ertTy. 

Shakctp. : Tempest, 1 v. L 

t 4. Any adjunct. 

" What they call liberty and Its corollaries.'"— J. A. 
Proud e. In Dully Telegraph, Feb. 20, 1&82. 

B, Technically: 

1. Math.: An Inference, deduction, or con- 
sequence which follows from what ia directly 
demonstrated in a proi*ositlon. 

•>. Law : A collateral consequence. 

fcor'-ol late, cor'- oil -a- ted, a. [Lat 

corolla, ami Eng.. Ac., sutf. -afe.] 

1. Like a corolla. 

2. Having a corolla. 

t cor'-ol-let, s. [A dimin. of Fr. corolle =* » 
corolla.] 

Bot. : The corolla of a floret in nn nggregatcC 
flower. 

co rol 11 flor -no, s. yd. [Lat. corolla (q.v ) 
(gfnit. Jloris) =* a (lower, aud font. pi. sufi 
•o-.l 

Bot. : A division or subdivision of Exogen*. 
in which the petals arc united into a liyjio 
gy nous corolla or not attached to tho calyx 
It was first iiitnuluced by Hocandolle in the 
edition of his “Tliiorie,' jmldlshed In ISlfi 
He included under it such orders as tsipo 
tace.-e, Ebennre;i*, Olcineie, Apocynew, Gentl- 
nneii*, Convulvnhiccie, lAbinta*, Ac. It may 
Ik* di\idcd into two series— a liypogy nous one, 
in wbicb the stamens are free from the corolla. 


a$; expect, Xonophon, exist, ph - t 
8ious = shus. -bio, die, Ac. = b^l, del* 
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anti an Epipetalons one, In which they are 
Inserted upon the corolla. 

f cor'-ol-lino, a. [Eng, ccroll(a) ; -inc.) 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to a corolla. 

“On the part* t<f the flnwer colouri-d luilr* occur 
which have bvt-u called corotltne.''— Half 9 r : Bot , 5 CL 

f Co rol'-llSt, $. [Eng. coro!l(a ) ; -i$£.] 

BoL : One who classifies plants according to 
their corollas. 

••The botanical world was divided into fictions of 
eor^>f fists aud f ruU cUt*."— Earle: Eng. Plant SnmrM, p. 
xxxx ll. 

ao-rol lule, cor-ol’-ln-la, s. [Dimin. of 

Lat. corolla (q.v.).] 

Botany: 

1. Gen. : A small corolla. 

2. Spec. : The corolla of a floret in a compo- 
site tlower. 

Cor 6-man -del, s. <fc a. [A corruption of 
Tamil Tclitgn, &c. Cholomawhiht, from 
Chola , the name of a dynasty of kings, ami 
mandal = region.] 

A. As substantive : 

Grog.: The territory along the western shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, from the mouth of the 
Krishna to Point Cnlimere. 

B, A* adj. : Pertaining in any way to the 
region described under A. 

t Coromandel-wood, s. A name some- 
times given to any fine wood of the genus 
Dinspyroa, brought from the Coromandel 
coast. 

oo-ro-na, s. [Lat. = a garland, wreath, or 
crown.) * 

1. Roman Archtrol.: A garland or crown 
given as the reward of bravery. The highest 
of these honorary decorations was the civic 
crown (corona cirica), given to one who had 
saved the life of a Iloinan citizen. To one 
who first mounted a rampart or entered the 
enemy’s camp the corona raUnris or castrmsi * 
was given. On one who first sealed the walls 
of a city in an assault the cototui mvndis 
was bestowed ; snd on one who first boarded 
e ship belonging to the enemy the corona 
naval is 

2. Architecture : 

(1) A broad projecting face, forming the 
principal member of a cornice. The soffit is 
throated, so as to form a drip edge, 

(2) A circle or crown suspended from a roof, 
especially of churches, to hold tapers ; called 
also corona lucis. Sometimes it is constructed 
with tiers of circlets rising pyraraidically. 

3. Bo t. : A whorl of leaf-like or filiform or- 
gans, often brightly-coloured, intervening 
between the perianth ami the stamens, some- 
times attached to the former and sometimes 
to the latter. Ill the Narcissus it is coherent 
and bell-shaped ; in the Pas9i on- flower it con- 
sists of brightly-coloured hairs ; in Lychnis 
it is a small coronet at the base of the rotate 
lamina of the corolla ; in Lamium it is a circle 
of leaves; in various Boragiiiacem it consists 
of five scales ; while in Pai nassia it appears 
In the form of five leaves, their apex studded 
with 9—5 glandular bodies. (Thomi.) 

4. A not. : Anything crown-shaped. Tims 
the collection of radiating fibres in each berni 
sphere of the brain is called the corona radiata. 
Mayo termed it the fibrous cone. 

5. Asfron , : Either of two constellations. 

n ox (2).i 

6. Optics: 

(1) Gen. : An appearance like a halo sur- 
rounding the heavenly bodies. 

(2) Spec. : A halo surrounding the moon 
when she is seen projected against the sun's 
disc in a total eclipse of the latter luminary. 
It lias been supposed to be the atmosphere of 
the siiu, which at other times is invisible. 

“ The mronn depict v»l on the photographic plate was 
vo*t1y different from the coroxu seen by the eye, . . .* 
— The Transit of IVmu, in Tones, April 2a, 1STS. 

(I) Corona a ustrnlis (the Southern Crown): 
Astron.: A southern constellation near 
Centaurus. It is an ancient constellation 
first mentioned by Ttolemy. 

(2) Corona borealis (the Northern Crown) : 
Artron. ; Annncient northern constellation, 

situated betwemi Bootes and Hercules. 

(3) Corona lucis: 

Arch. : The same as Corona, 2 (2). 


cor’-6-nach, cor'-jvirich (ch guttural), s. 
IGaeL c orronaclu] A dirge, a funeral lamenta- 
tion. 

•’. . . and next morn In?, their wives and daughters 
came, dapping their hands. ami cr>«ig tho ruro/iacA, 
nml shriek mg, and carried awuy the dead bodies . . . 
—Seva ; ll'atmrtej/, eh. xv. 

co ro -nal or eor’-o-nal, a. & s. [Fr. eoro- 
iuil; Lilt, coromdis, from corona — a crown.] 

A. As adjective: (Of both forms). 

1. Of or pertaining to a corona, in any of 
the seuscs of the word. 

**. . .we alive M have obtained a detailed spectrum 
of the coronal atmosphere and chromosphere . . 
—The 7Va ntit of I'e/iwj. Ill Tinies, April CU, 1STS. 

2. Of or pertaining to the crown of the 
head. 

•* , . . n round tubercle between the sagittal and 
coronal suture.'’ — ll'iteman. 

* 3. Pertaining to the crown or to a corona- 
tion. 

" Tlie taw and his coronal oath require bis undeni- 
able assent . “ — Milton : Eiko*>k tastes, ch. vL 

B. As substantive : (cor’-o-nal). 

I. Ord. Lang. : A wreath, a crown. 

“Those boys with their green coronal.'* 

Wordsworth : Idle is hepherd-boyt. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : The first suture of the skull. 

*2, To urna men ts: A tilting spear. [Coro- 
kel(I), $.1 

If Coronal suture: 

Anat. : A suture connecting the frontal and 
the two parietal boues. It is called also the 
fronto-parietal suture. 

* co-ro'-nal-ly, adv . [Eng. coronal; - ly .] 

In a corolial manner ; in a circle. 

“The nil waa poured coronally or circularly upon 
the head of kings.”— Browne: Garden of Cyrus, cb. i. 

cor o-na’-men, s. [Lat. = a garland or 
wreath.] 

Zool. : The superior margin of a hoof ; the 
coronet. 

Cor-6-nar -1-S0, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of corcwa- 
riits — pertaining to a wreath or garland, from 
corona (q.v.).] 

Hot. : An order in Linnseus’s Natural Sys- 
tem. He included under it Ornitliogalum, 
Scilla, &c. 


cor-6-nate, a, [Lat coronatus, from corona 

— a crown.] 

* L Ord. Lang.: Having or wearing a 
crown ; crowned. 

II. Technically : 

1. Dot. : Furnished with a coronet. A term 
sometimes used of tlie pap] us of some com- 
posite plants, as, for instance, the Tansy, 
Tanacetum vulgare. 

2. Zool. (Of spiral shells) : Having the whorls 
surrounded by a row of spines or tubercles 3 
as in some species of Yolutn, Conns, Milra, 
&c. In this sense it is more frequently 
writteu Coronated. 

cor'-on-a-ted, a. [Eng, coronat(c); >cd.] 
The same as Coronatk (q.v.). 

cor-on-a'-tion (1). * co-ro-na-cy-on, s. & 

a. [Low liat coranatU), from conma = a 
crown ; ItaL coronations ; fcjp. coronacion. 
Corona ill Latin docs not mean tlie royal 
crown, but, like the Gr. erre^o^os (stephanos), 
is only such a “crown” or garland as the 
victors at the Olympic games and other men 
subjects gained and were allowed to wear 
( Trench : Synonyms of the A'ew Testament, p 
80.)] [Crown.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, The aet or ceremony of solemnly crown- 
ing a king, at which he *is invested with the 
insignia of royalty. 

’ • (’orownynge or coronacyon, Coronado*— Prompt. 
Parv. 

“. . . the most splendid coronation that bad ever 
been known .”— Macuiduy .* JJist. Eng., c!l li. 

* 2. The pomp or assembly attending at the 
ceremony of crowning a king. 

“ In pensive thought reenl the fancied scene, 

Bee coronations rise on ev ry greeu “ 

Pope : Spittles, v. 84. 

If Tlie ceremony was io use among the Jews 
(2 Kings xi. 11, 12), and from them probably 
the Christian nations borrowed it at first. It 
Is frequently mentioned in the Saxon Chroni- 
cle. English sovereigns are still crowned. 
For the oath they have first to awear see 
Coronation oath, 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or connected 
with the ceremony of coronation. 

“. . . acough, air. which I caught with ringing in tb» 
king’s affairs upon hia coronation-duy, sir.''— Sim ketp. • 
2 Henry IT., liL 2. 


cor-o-nar-x-e’-ae, s. pi. [Coronari.«.] 

Bot. : The name given by Jlr. Bentham to 
one of the four great series into which he 
divides the Endogens, the others being Epi- 
gyuae, Nu*liflorae, and Glumales, The Coro- 
narieaj, ranked second in the aeries, have 
flowers with a double, usually petaloid, 
perianth ; and a superior ovary almost always 
syncarpous. 

cor-o na-ry, a. & s. [Fi. c/wanaire; Lat. 
coroiutrius, lrom corona = a crown, a wreath.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or situated on 
the hea l as a crown ; resembling or represent- 
ing a crown. 

“The coronary tborus did pierce his tender and 
nacred temples.”— lip. Pan non: On the Creed, 

2. Aiutf. : Resembling a crown or circlet ; 
an epithet applied to certain arteries, liga- 
ments, veins, Sec. 

B. As substantive: 

Veter.: A small bone in tlie foot of a horse. 

coronary arteries, s. pi. 

Anat.: Two arteries springing from the 
aorta before it leaves the pericardium, whoso 
function is to supply the substauce of the 
heart with blood. 

“The snl stance of the heart Itself Is most certainly 
made and nourished by the blood, which is conveyed 
to It by the coronary arteries." — Bentley : Bennotu. 

coronary ligament, s. 

Anat . : For def, see extract 

. . the round livrunent called the corrmarv 
ligament of the radius.” — Todd A Bowman: Physiol. 
Jnat,. vol. i., ch. vi., p. 187. 


coronary vein, s. 

Amt. : A vein running in a gronve of con- 
siderable depth in a transverse direction, and 
separating the auricles from the veil trifles of 
the heart. It ends in the light auricle. (Todd 
£ Bowman.) 

coronary vessels, s. pi. Certain vessels 
which furnish the substance of the heart with 
blood. 


coronation oath, s. The oath takeD 
by a king at his coronation. 

II For the words of the oath taken by 
English rulers, which remain as they were in 
Blackstone’s tioie, see the extract: — 


“The coronation oath la conceived in the following 
tenus:— 

The Archbishop or Bishop shall «ay. Will you 
solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of 
this kingdom of England and the dominions thereto 
belonging according to the statutes lu parliament 
agreed ou and the laws and customs of the same t 

The King or Queen shall aiy, I solemnly promise so 
to do. 

Archbishop or Bishop. W1U you to your power cause 
law and justice, lu mercy, to be executed in all your 
Judgments? 

Ah’ no or Queen. I wlIL 

Archbishop or Bishop. Will you to the utmost of 
your i>ower maintain the laws of God, the true posses- 
sion of the gosi>el and the protestant reformed religion 
established by the law? And will yon preserve unlo 
the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all aeeh rights 
and privileges aa by law do or shall appertain unto 
them, or any of them ? 

King or Queen. All this I promise to do. 

After this the King or Queen, laying hie or her liand 
Upon the holy gospels, shall say, The things will h I 
have here promised I will perform cud keep, so help 
me God; and then shall kias the book. ' —Bln ckstone : 
Comment., hk. L, ch. vL 


U By the Act of Union, 5 Anne, c. 8, the 
sovereign subscribes an oath also to preserve 
the Protestant ami Presbyterian Church 
Government in Scotland before ruling over 
that laml. 


coronation stone, s . 

Archival. £ Hist. : A stone on which tlie 
sovereign is crowned. It is fixed under the 
seat of the oaken coronation chair. It is a 
historic fret that, prior to a.d. 1296, it lay in 
the abbey of Scone in Perthshire, and that the 
Scotch had fora long period been accustomed 
to crowu their kings upon it. lu 1296, how- 
ever, it was taken by Edward L, aud an 
engagement made iu 1S2S, in the treaty of 
Northampton, to give it back was not kiq»t. 
It seems historic too that it ha<I been first 
placed in the abbey of Scone in a.d. 805, the 
Scotch having brought it originally from Ire- 
land. But when an effort is made to identify 
It with the stone which the patriarch Jacob 
rolled for a pillow at Luz or Bethel (Gen. 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce = e; ey = a. qu - kw. 
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xxviil. 11, 18, 22) the region of myth has been 
reached and history leTt far behind. 

cSr-on-a’-tlon (2), a. [A corruption of car- 
nation (q.v.).J Dianthua CaryophylLus. 

* ca-rono, v.t. [CnowK.J To crow a. 

“Silouiou wax corvnd kyng/— Legend Holy Rood. 
jx 73. 

Ca ro’ -no (1), s. (Or. icopwn) (korBni)** (1) a 
crow, (2) auytliiiig beat or curved hko a 
crow's bill.] 

Anat . ; The acute process of the lower jaw- 
bone, so named from a fancied resemblance 
to a crow’s bill. 

* co-rone (2), * co-rowno, s. (Crown.] 

*• TIiaii llcth tliu mod© In th© eorotw * 

Chaucer: iioethiut. p. 119. 

ctfr’ on-cl (1), • cor-nall, *. (A dimin. from 

Lat corona. J 

1. The iron head of ft tlltlng-spcar, con- 
structed so as to bo sufficient to unhorse with- 
out wounding a knight. Though properly of 
Iron, it was occasionally, when intend'd for 
practice or pleasure only, made of wood. It 
terminated in tlireo points, thus remotely rc- 
Bembling a crown, whonee it received its 
nan io. 

,4 Coman, nnd iunplftt« and grupera/— Fvtbrob*. 

2. A tilting-spear. 

"With coronal* atef and itelde / — Lyboaut DU- 
oonm. 919. 

* coroncl (2), s . (Colonel.) 

cor o-nol -la^ s. (Mod. Lat dimin. from 
Class. Lat corona = a crown.] 

Zoo?. : A genus of Ophidians, the typical 
one of the family Coroncllidre (q.v.). Coro - 
rulla a uslriaca is common on tho continent. 

cor-o-ncl'-li-df©, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. coronella, 
and feio. pi. adj. auflT. -idee.] 

Zoo?.: A family of Ophidians, enb-order 
Colubrlna. They are broad snakes, flat be- 
neath, with the eliicldfl of the head regular. 

[CORONELLA.] 

« co ronc-mont, • co-ron-ment, s. (Mid. 

Eng. corone =* crown ; and Bull*, -wentl A 
coronation or crowning. 

" Wlia» the folk hud bleu at the coconmmt." 

Robert de ISrunnc, p. 73. 

cor -o ncr, s. [Low Lat. coroaador, from 

corona. J 

Law: A functionary whose name coroner 
—anciently coronator t from Lat. corona — a 
crown- implies that he has principally to do 
with pleas or the crown or in which at least 
tho crown ia concerned. II is office is very 
ancient, mention being made of it in a.d. 025. 
XI i s court is a court of record in which, after 
eight of tho body of one who lias died in 
prison, or ao suddenly that suspicions of 
violence may be excited, a jury summoned 
for tho purpose pronounces a decision as 
to tho cause of death. ** Accidental death ” 
la a frequent verdict, but there aro cases 
In which it ia " Wilful murder against eomo 
person or persons unknown,” or an in- 
dividual is named, lu this the proceedings 
under the auspices of the coroner prejxare the 
way for a criminal prosecution. Ho also otll- 
ciatcs as a sherirt s substitute when the shcritT 
himself is Interested in a suit, and cannot 
therefore act in it himself. The ufllco is aa 
elective ouo in I ho liiittd Mates, 
coroner's conrt, ». 

Law: A court of record In which a coroner 
discharges his appropriate fuoctioaa. 

coroner’s inquest, *. An Investiga- 
tion into the eaueo o! death, held by a corouer, 
usually with the aid of o jury. 

•c6r-o-nct (I), t. (Cornet. ) 

cSr'-o -not (2), s. (Ital. cororteffa, dimin. from 
Lat, ojrouu =: a crown.] 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. Lit. : A small crown or circle of gold, or 
or gold and precious stones. 

". . . twiM not a t row-ii nvlther. *twAA on© of tlio*© 
©oronefx . . ShnActp. : Ju.tut Cm*ar, I. 4. 

2. Fig. : Nobility, noble birth or high 
descent. 

M Kind heart* nr© more Uiau eoroiW*/ 

7'otmytou : Lady Clara Vtrs do Tm. 

II. Technically : 

1. Her. : An Inferior kind of crown worn by 
the nobility. The coronet of the Prince of 


Wales consists of a circlet of gold, on the edge 
four crosses jxiUU or between as many flours- 
de-lia ; ami from tho centre crosses rises an 
arch surmounted by an orb and cross. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with strawberry 



leaves ; that of a marquis with loaves and 
pearls interposed; that of an carl has the 
pearls raised above the leavi^; a visconnt’n 
coronet is surrounded with pearls only, as is 
also tint of a l»aron ; but in the case of the 
latter tho number ia restricted to four. 

2. Archczol. : An ornamental head-dress. 

3. Tournament : A coroncl or head of a 
til ting-spear. [Coronel (1), «.] 

•I. Veterinary: The lower part of the pastern 
of a horse that runs round the collln, ami is 
distinguished by the hair that joins and covers 
tho upper part or the hoof. 

5. Tot. : naira arranged in a form like tlrnt 
of a coronet. Ex., those at the apex of a ripe 
seed of Epllobiain. (7'homi.) 

• cor'-o-net, r.f. [Coronet,*.] To adorn or 
deck, as with a coronet. 

" The Blmple lUv braid 
That coronet* h«*r tciunl?*.'* 

Xctft : Vridal df Triermain, lit. 6. 

cor'-o-JlOt-ed, a. (Eng. coronet ; -«/.] Wear- 
ing or entitled to wear a coronet ; uf noble 
birtlL 

co-ron-i-form, a. [Lat. corona = a crown, 
nnd Jdrma = form, appearance.] Having the 
form or appearance of a crown. 

cor-o-nil -la, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin. of Clas3. 
Lat. corona = a crown.] 
jpof. : A genus of Legunimosse, tne typo of 
the sub-tribe Coroolllete (q.v.). It has un- 
equally pinnated leaves and long tapering 
legumes, separating at last into one-seeded 
joints. Coroniikt Emcrus i3 called Scorpion 
Senna. It is a small bush with bright yellow 
flowers, growing in many parts of Europe. 
Its leaves are cathartic, lika those of the true 
senna, but lesa powerful in their actioo. 
Other cathartic species ore C. varia, from 
Southern Europe, C. globosa, and C, ibcrico ; 
but the juice of C. voriu is poisonous. Various 
others arc cultivated as ornamental plants. 

cor-o -nil'-lc-co, s. ?>?. (Mod. Lat. ooronf??(o), 
and fcm. pi. adj- suit. -«u\] 

But. : A sub- tribe of leguminous plants, 
tribe lloydsarcie. 

cor’-on-oid, a. [From Gr. wopwinj (hordnZ) = 
a crow . . . anything hooked or curved . . . 
tha apophysis of a bone, and clfios ( eidos ) * 
form.] 

Anat. : Hooked or curved at the tip, as 
various portions of the skeleton ore. Thus 
there is a coronoid fossa of tho humerus, a 
co ron o id process of tha lower jaw, and another 
of the ulna. 

"Tho olecnumr nnd coconobl fo««» nr© conltucut.’*— 
TVaru. .Oner, J'hilot. Hoc. (1878), VOL xlSL. p. 20.1. 

c8r’-6n ulc, s. [A dimin. from Lat. corona » 
a crown, a garland.] 

Botany : 

L Gen.: Tlio littlo crown or coronet of 
downy tuft on a aecd. 

2. Sfxc. : A small body lesembling a calyx, 
crowning the nuculo in tiio gemus Chara. 

•coronno, 'corownc, •coruno, *. & v. 

[ Crown, j 

cS ro‘ zo. & o. (Native name of the pidm.] 
For dcllmtion ace etymology. 

oorozo-nut, *. 

BA. : The seed of a palm, rhijtehphas 
mnerocar}*}, a uativo of tropical America, the 
iiardeued albumen of which is used by turners 
under the iiamo o[ vegetable ivory. Called 
also iNory-itul. 

cor*-por-7>, *. pi. (LaL, pi. of corpus (genit. 
corjAiris) — a body ] 


Anat, : Bodies. Thufi there ara Corpon 
ulbicautla, corj^ra Arantii, corjxyra cavernrsa, 
orrjwra ycniculatn, corj> nm mammillaria, cor * 
pora quadrigemina, and corpora striaUu 
[Conpts.) 

•J Corpora of moveables : 

.S cots Law: Movables which may be seen 
and fedt, ns furniture, coni, &.C., in contradis- 
tinction to a debt or anything similar. 

cor -por-ad(l), «. [Corruptcl from Fr.cupcn/I; 
ltnL cajKi’rule, from Ital. capo = head, ch.ef, 
from Lat caput — head.] 

Military ; 

* 1. Foi'mcrly: A kind of brigade-major, who 
commanded skirmishing parties detached from 
the other forces. This whs the tuetining of 
the word In the reigns of Queeo Mary aud 
Queen Elizabeth. 

2. A r oie : A petty non-commissioned officer 
ranking immediately under a sc rgcaut, andjuil 
above tho ordinary rank and Ido. lie has 
charge of ooc of tho squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentinels, and keeps good 
order ia tho guard. lie receives the word "f 
tho inferior rounds that pass by his guard. 
There are generally three or four corporals ia 
each company. 

"The cruel cor/>’r<iI wbUjwiM In rnv car, 

Fivo pounds, it riuhtly tipt, would set me clear/ 
(Jay. 

*if (1) Corpora? of a ship: An officer that 
hath the charge of setting tho watches anK 
sentries, and relieving them ; who secs that 
all tho soldiers and sailors keep their arms 
neat and clean, and teaches them how to use 
them. He has a mate under him. (//arris.) 
(2) Imucc corporal : 

Milit. : One who acts as corporal previously 
to his obtaining the full appointment toth. t 
grade. Meanwhile his pay is only that of a 
private. 

cor'-por-al, * cor'-po rail, a. [O. Fr. 
corporal ; *Fr. corporcl ; Latl corporalis = per- 
taining to a bod)*, from corpus (genit. caryiorL) 
= a body.] 

1. Bodily ; pertaining to or connected with 
tho body. 

**. . . the creditor had over him all the Halits of t 
slave-master with respect to corporal coercion ant 
punishment / — Louis Crrd. Early Rowan Rut iVib^), 
ch. xllL. pt. U.. i 3S, Vol. iL. IX 479. 

2. Material, corporeal ; not spiritual ; hav- 
ing a body or substance. 

"... what *ccm d corporal molted. 

Aa breath, into tho wind.* 

&Mktvp. : J faclxth, L 1 

Crabb thus discriminates between cor- 
pora?, asrjwrcnl, ami bodily: — " Corporal , cor- 
poreal , nnd bodily , as their origin bespeaks, 
lm*a all relation to the same object, tint brdy • 
but tho two former are employed to signify 
relating or appertaining to the body; the lat toy 
to denote containing or forming part of the 
body. Ilcncc we say carjnral punishment, 
bodily vigouror strength, corporeal substnnres : 
tho Godhead bodily, the corpora)? frame, bodily 
exertion . . . corporeal is distinguished from 
spiritual, bodily from meutaL” ( Crabb : Eng. 
Synon.) 

cor -por-al (2), * corporalle, * corpo- 

ras (Eng.), cor-po-ra -lc (L«f.), s. [O. Fr. 
corpora?; Ital. co>qwm?e ; Low Lat. ccr)x>rale, 
from Lat. corporate (jiatlium) = a cloak or 
coverlet for the body.] [Corporal, a.] 

Ecrlcs. : The fine linen cloth on which the 
elements of tho Eucharist are placed during 
consecration. (Coapofus.] 

M . . . till* Iiquler hml with hym the patent lUid 
corporal.” — Rcr nert: Erviuart't Cronydc, voL l., 
ch. ec. 

^ .I corpora? oath : An oath taken by any 
I'erson with his hand on the corporal or 
corpums. 

cor-por-a'-l6, *. (Cor.roiuL (2). *.] 

• cor-po-riil’-i ty, * oor-po-ral-ty, «. 

(Eng. corjwru? ; -wy.] 

L Tlio quality or st.de of t»eing embodied 
or of possessing a body ; material nr corporal 
existence, as opposed ti> spirituality. 

•• >Vhll** «hc ik) miuiy h«it* In rrc('*i«\ 

That fond )>)iAUih< ior U»*ujijire«a* 

111 th© *iu]« cor/sural ty.” 

More : on Ihe SouJ, pt 11.. t»k. IL. clx 1IL. I CJl 
2. A corporation, guild, or confraternity. 

"... ryiUnuf crliUn-Uk© priMiiotn* »ik1 

rllorHV*— Mit ou Qf i.e/or-HtUoau 

* cor-po ral ly. * cor-po-ral-lyc, adv. 

I Eng. corjwral ; - ly ] 


boil, bi^; prSTit. JovVl; cat, cell, chorns, chin. bon<?h; go, gem; thin, this; 3in. as; expect, Xenophon, exist. ~Ihg. 
-clan, -tlnn = shan. -tion, -slon — shun ; -flon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tious. -sious -shus, -blc, -tlio, Ac. — bel. deL 
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corporalship— corps 


1. In a manner pertaining to or affecting 
the body. 

2. In a material or substantial manner; 
not spiritually. 

"... Altho' Christ bo not c orporalty in the outward 
and visible signs. vet he la corporally In the {a-nions 
that duly receive them . . Sharp, vul. vii. ( Ser. 16. 

t oof-por-al-ship, s. [Eng. corporal (1), a., 
and suff. -s/u’p.] The office, rank, or position 
of a corporal. 

* cor'-por al-ty, s. [Corporality.] 

* cor'-por -as, * corpcraus, * corpo- 
raus, • corporasse, s. [O. Fr. corpo/aux, 
pi. of corpora l = pertaining to the body, from 
Lnt. corporalis.] [Corporal (2), $.] 

Eccles.: Tlie corporal or eucharist-doth. 


* corporas-cloth, s. The corporas. 

"... the pulls and corporas<loths." — Dering: On 
the Hebrew, ch. v. 

cor'-por-ate, a. [Lat. corporat us = shaped 
or formed into a body, from corpus = a body, ] 

1. United in a body, community, or cor- 
poration ; legally competent to transact busi- 
ness as an individual ; having a corporation ; 
incorporated. 

"The municipal or corporate towns in Italy were 
governed by magistrates of their own, . . "—Mclmoth : 
Cicero, bk. 1L. Let 6, N. 9. 

2. Of or pertaining to a united body ; of the 
nature of a corporation or union of indi- 
viduals. 

• • * strong corporate cohesion and corporate 
work."— Timet, Nov. 18, 1877. 

3. Belonging to a corporation or corporate 
body ; as, Corporate property. 

* 4. General, united, unanimous. 

"They answer, in a Joint and corporate voice.* 
Shakesp. : Timon, ii 2. 

5. Forming a body made up of individuals. 
** A crayfish is only a corporate unity made up of 
Innumerable partially ludepeudeut individuala."— 
Huxley : Crayfish, p. 128. 

II (I) Corporate county : 

Law: A city or town with more or less 
territory annexed to it, to which has been 
granted the privilege of being a county in 
itself, instead of being comprised within 
another county. Such are London, York, 
Bristol, Norwich, Ac. [County- boro uon.] 

(2) Corporate name : The name given to a 
corporation when it is elected. By this name 
only must it sue and be sued. 

* cor'-por-ate, v.t . A i. [Corporate, a.] 

1. Trans. : To incorporate, embody, or 

unite. 

**. . . alleaged to be corfwrated in my person."— 
Stow : Henry Vi/I., an. 1545. 

2. Intrans . : To unite, to become incor- 
porated with. 

“Though ebo [ the soul] corporate 
with no world yet, by a just Nemesis 
Kept ofi' from all . . . “ 

More : Song of the Soul, III iL 19. 

* cor -por-ate-ly, * cor -po rat-ly, adv. 

[Eng. corporate ; - ly .] 

1. As regards the body ; bodily. 

•\ . . be founded the abbey of Fenersham In Kent, 
where he nowe corporally restyth."— Fab yan. vol. i.. 
ch. ccxxxiii. ’ 

2, In a corporate manner or capacity. 

* cor'-por-ate -ness, s. [Eng. corporate ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of a hodv cor- 
porate. 

cor-por-a'-tion, s. [Fr. corporation ; Sp. 
corporacion, from Lat. corporafio, from cor- 
porat us. ] [ Corpor atk, a. ] 

* I. Ordinanj Language : 

1. A united hody or community. 

" Ten thousand men she doth together draw, 

And of them all oue corporation make." 
Daries : Immortality of the Soul, st. 8. 

2. The stomach of a man. ( Colloquial ) 

II. Law: A corporate body legally eai- 
ixiwered to act as n single individual, and 
having a common seal. A corporation may 
be either aggregate or sole. Corjwrations aggre- 
gate consist of two or more persons legally 
incorporated in a sneiety, which is kept up 
by a succession of memhers, either in per- 
petuity or until the corporatiou ia dissolved 
by Act of Legislature, by the death of all the 
members, or by the surrender of the charters, 


franchises, Ac. Of this class are the corpora- 
tions of boroughs, consisting of a mayor, 
aldermen, and burgesses ; the corporation of 
a cathedral, consisting of the dean and 
chapter ; the shareholders of a bank or insur- 
ance company, Ac. A corjwration sole consists 
of a aingle individual and his successors, and is 
thus perpetuated. Corporations uro also divided 
into lay and spiritual. Lay corporations in- 
clude those of boroughs, public companies, 
&c. (known as civil corporations), and those 
of universities, colleges, hospitals, Ac. (known 
os eleemosynary corporations). Spiritual cor- 
porations include bishops, cathedral chapters, 
Ac. Corporations were originally, and to some 
extent still are, established by prescription, 
as bishops, chapters, Ac., by letters patent or 
charters of incorporation from the sovereign, 
or by Act of Legislature; but any body of 
persons trading in comi>any can now, under 
certain regulations and restrictions, aequire 
for themselves the character of a corporation, 
enabling them to aue and be aued, and to do 
all legal acta as one individual. 

. . the efforts of on insignificant corporation. . . 
Huxley : Lay Sermon $ {5tli e«L). L 3 . 

Corporation Act, s. 

. Law : The Act 13 Chas. II., § 2, c. i., passed 
m 1061, under which no person was allowed 
to hold any office in any city or corporation 
in England unless lie had within the twelve 
months preceding received the Sacrament 
according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is generally coupled with the Test 
Act, passed on March 29, 1673, under the 
name of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Both were repealed on May 9, 1S2S, public 
opinion having for some time previously been 
so much against them that their operation 
was annually suspended by a Bill of In- 
demnity. 

"... leave was given to bring in a bill repealing the 
Corporalton Act, which lmd been passed by the 
Cavalier Far lament soon after the Restoration, and 
which contained a clause requiring all municipal 
magistrates to receive the sacrament according to the 
forms of the Church of Eugland.*— Macaulay: Hut. 
Eng., ch. xl 

* cor'-por-a-tor, s. [Eng. corporate) ; -or.] 
A member of a corporation or corporate hody. 

cor'-por-a-tiire, s. [Eng. corporate); - ure .] 

1. The state or condition of being embodied * 
corporal ity. 

2. Bodily existence or nature. 

"For whose corporat ure, leneaments of body, behav- 
lour of manners, and conditions of mind. Bhe must 
trust to others, . . f-Strype: Life qf Sir T. Smith. 
App. No. 1 

cor'-por-ay, s. [Corporas.] 

cor-por'-e-al, a. A s, [0. Fr. co^orof.] 
[Corporal, a.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the body; bodily, as 
opposed to mental, Ac. 

” His vital presence— his corporeal mould?" 

_ . , , Wordsworth .• Laodamia. 

2. Having a body. 

"... a great observer of the nature of devils, holds 
they are corporeall, . . ."—Burton: A not. of Melan- 
choly, p. 40. 

3. Material, substantial ; opposed to spirit- 
ual. 

• B. ris substantive : 

Eccles. : A corporal or corporas cloth. 

"The corporeult sole and uushapliche."— Delia. 

A ntiguce, i. 129. 

IT (I) Corporeal hereditaments : A legal title 
for land in its widest acceptation. 

(2) Corporeal rights : Such rights ns ara ap- 
preciable by the senses of seeing and handling, 
as opposed to incorporeal rights, such as obli- 
gations of all kinds. 

U (1) Crabb thus discriminates between cor- 
poreal and material : — “ Corporeal is properly a 
species of material : whatever is corporeal is 
material, but not vice versd . Coiporcul respects 
animate bodies ; material is used for every- 
thing which can act on the senses, animate 
or inanimate. The world contains corporeal 
beings, and consists of material substances." 
(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between C077joreaf and 
corpora^ see Corporal. 

cor-por-e- al-i^m, s. [Eng. corporeal ; -ism.] 
The principles or tenets of a corporealist ; 
materialism. 

’*• • • from the principles of rorporenlUm itself to 
evince that there can 1*» no conxjreol deity after tbU 
manner . "—Cudicorth ; intell. St/ item. 


cor-por-e-al-ist, s. [Eng. corporeal ; -ta.) 
A materialist ; one who denies the existeuc© 
of spiritual substances. 

" Borne corporeal it it and mechanics vainly pretended 
tomoke a world without a God. "—Zip. Berkeley : Siris, 

* cor-por-e-al'-i-ty, s. [Eng. corporeal; 
•ity.] Tlie quality or state of being corporeal, 
or of having a body and substance. 

* cor-por'-e-al -ly, adv. [Eng. corjwreal ; -ly.] 
In a corporeal or bodily nianucr or form; 
bodily, in body. 

". . . uot corporeally, but spiritually.*— Bp. Richard 
ion .* On the Old Test. 11865), p. 251. 

* cor-por-c-al ness, s. [Eng. 00173 areal; 
'ness.) The quality or atate of being corpo- 
real ; corporeality. 

* cor pbr-e -i-ty, s. [Fr. corporate , from 
Low Lat. corporrifcw.J Corporeality, ma- 
teriality ; the quality or state of having a 
material body and snhstance. 

"The on© attributed corporeity to God, and th© 
other shape and figure."— Stilting/teet 

w cor-por'-e-ous, a. [Lat. corpora, from 
corpus — a body.] 

1. Haring a body; bodily, corporeaL 

'• - • ,,ot ftb, e to conceive God to be any thing but 
p C 461 4 * >r<?0,t * #ub3tft,lc «- "—Hammond ; Works, voL iv., 

2. Of or pertaining to the body; earthly, 
not spiritual. 

‘T 1 ® nflrection » being more gross and corporeous 
• * • — Hammond : Works, vol. lv., p. eso. 

‘ cor-por-if i-ca’-tiou, s. [Fr., from cor- 
jx^rijier.] Tlie act of corporifying or giving a 
bodily form and nature to. [Corporify.] 

cor pbr'-i-fly, V,t. [Fr. coi 7 iori/?er ; Sp. cor- 
porijicar, from Lat. corpus (gen it. corporis) = 
a body, and facio (pass. Jio) =. to moke.] To 
embody or endow with a bodily form or 
nature. 

W-oVL' L h 495 , 8Pirit wor l<i corporified."— Boyle : 

cor -po sant, s. [Sp. cucrpo — a body, and 
santo = holy ; Ital. A O. Sp. corpo sanfo.] 

Naut. : A name given by aailors to a lumi- 
nous electric body often observed on dark 
stormy nights skipping about the masts and 
rigging of a ship. 

corps ( ps silent), s. A a. [Fr., from Lat. cor- 
pus = a body. Originally the same word aa 
corpse (q.v.).J 
A. As substantive .* 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A body ; the human frame. 

" Cold numbness Btrelght bereaves 
Her corpi of senee, and th' air her soul receives." 

Denham, 

2. A body (used contemptuously) ; a carcass. 

"• - . scorns his brittle coty?s, and seems ashnm d 
He's not all spirit." Dryden: Don Sebastian. 

3. A corpse, a dead body. 

*' On n tombe is all tlie falre above, 

And under is the corps. ..." 

Chaucer: The Xquicret Tale. 10.833. 

4. Tlie body, as distinguished from tlie souL 

" Betwene tbe corpi and the spirit. " 

Gower, 11. 85. 

5. A body of men ; a company, a party. 

"I immediately returned back to Join my littl* 
corja.' —Melmoth, bk. xiv., lett. xvil. 

G. A body or code of laws. 

"- . . the whole corps of the law?”— Bacon : Union 
Of England A Scotland. 

II. Technically: 

* L Eccles.: The land with which a prebend 
or other ecclesiastical office is endowed. 

"He added . . . the corps of a good prebend In th© 
church of Salisbury. "—Heylin : Life of Land, p. 130. 

2. Mil, : A body of troops ; a division of an 
army. 

* B. As adj. : Pertaining in any way to a 
body or corps. 

corps d’armee, s. [Fr.] One of the 
largest divisions of an army in the field. 

corps de garde, s. 

L Ord. Lang. (MU.): A post or station oc- 
cupied by a body of men on guard ; also the 
body of men on guard. 

. . w© were fain to take shelter iu the corps de 
guard, . . ."—Brown : Travels (1G85), p. 49. 

* 2. Fig. : Auy post of duty or guard. 

" False pastors, whom a man shall flud rather in 
their beds, or at table, or in the stews, or any where 
else than in their corpi de gard .“ — Harmar : TV. of 
Bez/i's Berm. {1587), p. 834. 


Gte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore., w^lf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e; ey = a. q,n = kw. 
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corps diplomatique, j. [Fr.] The 
whole body of ministers or diplomatists at 
any court. 

corps-present, s, A mortuary or funeral 
gift to the church, in recompense, aa was 
pretended, for anything that hud been omitted 
or withheld by the deceased. 

“The npi*cnno«t Clalth, corps-prncnl, Clerk ♦malle, 
the Patch eolferlliff. . . ."—first Hulk af Discipline, 
eb. vlll., f 2. 

corps volant, s. [Fr., lit.*= a flying 
body.J 

Mil,: A body of men Intended for rapid 
movements. 

corpse, ' corso, s. & a. (Conps.) 

A- As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Ixxnguage : 

* 1. The body, living or dead. 

” But naked. without ncedfull vettlmenta 
To clod ha corpto with meote habiliments.* 
Spenser : f. Q , VL iv. 4. 

“Behold, they were alt dead corpses " — 2 Kings 
xlx. Si. 

2. The dead body of a human being. 

. . came and took up Ida corpse, and laid It la a 
tomb.”— Mark vi. 29. 

*■ 3 , A human being (used in contempt). 

“To stuff this umw, thU vast unhldo-bound corbie." 

Milton : r. L., x. 601. 

II. Law: Stealing a body for the purpose 
of dissection, or with any other object, is a 
punishable offence ; ao also is refusal, on the 
part of one whose duty it is to inter it, to 
give it tho rites of sepulture, 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 

If For the difference between corpse and 
body, see Body. 

corpse-candle, s . 

1. Lit. : A candle kept burning round the 
coffin containing a eorpse up to the time of its 
laterineut 

2. Fig . ; A local name for the ignis fatuus 
or Will-o*-the-Wisp (q.v.). 

corpse-cooler, 5 . A temporary coffin 
or shell in which a body is laid to delay the 
natural decay by exposure to an artificially 
cooled atmosphere. (Knight.) 

corpse-gate, s . The same as Lich-oate 
(q.v.). 

corpse-light, s. Tho ignis fatuus or 
Will-o'-the-Wisp, also called corpse -candle 
(q.v.). 

" The corfue-Iights dunce— they're gone, and now . . , 
Wo more la given to gUted eye l ” 

Scott: OlenfinJas. 

corpse -sheet, s. A shroud or winding* 
sheet*. 

**. . . aho wears her corpse-sheet drawn weel up . . 
—Scott : Heart of Mid- Lothmn. 

corps-lct, s. [Corslet.] A corslet, 

** Makes thereof ft corpslet or a Javke/’— Hudson : 
Judith, l. 369. 

cor pu 101150 , cor’-pu lcn~ 5 y, s. [Fr. 

corpulence; hat, coipnilcntia, from corpus = a 
body.J 

* 1. Corporeality; the quality of having a 
body and substantial form. 

. . men phnusle Ood peO' ilAtjc with matter and 
Corpulency . . Hammond : H'orfci, Vul. 1 v., term. 7. 

2. Kxccssive fatness or bulkiness of body ; 
fleshiness, obesity. 

’* ller ftge ftnd corpulency rendered all attempt* of 
that surt Impossible."— Melmoth: /’liny to Tac>tus, 
bk. vl.. lett, xx 

* 3. Thickness, grosaness, density, or opaque- 
neas. 

**. . , the heavlcie** and corpulency of the water, . . 
—/lay : On the Creation, pt, L 
*[ t)»ic of the most notable cases known of 
corpulence was that of Daniel Lambert, who 
being weighed a few days before his death, in 
180l>, was found to he 739 11*8., or 62 st. 
11 lbs. Corpulence is often constitutional, 
and not simply dependent on the quantity or 
character of tho food consumed. The latter, 
however, have a powerful influence. In 1803 
Mr. Banting published a pamphlet recoin* 
mending to the over stout abstinence from 
sugar and substances containing much etarch, 
a regimen which lie considered had enabled 
him to diminish his own inordinate stoutness. 

cor '-pu lent, a. [Fr. corjmlent ; Up., Ital., 
A Fort, corjruleato ; Lat. corpufeafas, from 
corpus cs a hotly.] 


I. Literally ; 

* 1. Corporeal ; possessing a body and ma- 
terial form. 

" 2. Pertaining to the body ; carnal. 

**. . . te elevate our fancies, to make It jxwdble to 
think any thing pleasure. which is uut corpulent and 
carnal."— Ha in murid : Works, vol. lv„ serin, vll. 

3. Excessively fat, fleshy, bulky, obese. 

. . I was very corpulent and hcauy , . .'-/lack- 
luyt: Voyages, vol, L, p. 112, 

*4. Solid, dense, thick, opaque. 

'*The overmuch |«npicuity of the stone may seem 
more corpulent,' —Hotlnnd. 

* II. Fig. : Dense, obscure, wauting in 
clearness. 

"We say It Is a fleshy stllo, when there U much 
periphrasis, and circuit of words; and when, with 
more than enough. It grows fat and corpulent "—lien 
J onson: Discoveries. 

U Crabb thus distinguishes between corj/u - 
lent, stout, ami lusty: ’* Corpulent respects the 
fleshy state of the body ; stout respects also 
the state of the muscles and bones: cor/ntlnice 
is therefore an incidental property ; stoutness 
is a natural property : corpulence may come 
upon us according to circumstances ; stoutness 
is the natural make of the body which is born 
with us. Corpulence and lustiness are both 
occasioned by the state of the health ; but 
tho former may arise from disease ; the latter 
is always the consequence of good health ; 
corpulence consists of an undue proportion of 
fat ; lustiness consists of a due ana full pro- 
portion of all the solids in the body.” {Crabb ; 
Eng. Synon.) 

cor'-pu lent-ly, ad v. [Eng. corpulent; -ly.) 
In a corpulent manner. 

cor -pus, s. [Tut., pi. corpora.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A body. 

II. Technically: 

1. Hot. : The mass of anything. Thus cor- 
pus ligneum, or corpus lignosum, is the mass of 
the woody tissue in a plant. (Trcas. of Hot.) 

2. Anat. : In the same aeosc. as 1. Various 
parts of the mechanism of the bodily frame 
are so called. Thus there are, Corpus callosum , 
corpus ciliarc. corynis clenUitum, corpus fimbria- 
tum, corpus II ighmorianum, corpus luteum, acid 
corpus spongiosum urethra:, <tc. 

corpus callosum, s. [Lat. = the firm 
body.] 

A nat . : The great transverse commissure of 
the cerebral hemispheres in man and the 
mammalia. 

Corpus Christi, s. [Lat. = the body of 
Christ. J For del', see etym. 

There is a Corpus Christi College at 
Cambridge w hich was founded about a.d. 1351, 
and another at Oxford founded in a.u. 1540. 

T[ ( 1 ) Corpus Ch r ist i Day : 

Ecclesiol. : The day on which the festival of 
Corpus Christi is kept. 

(2) Festival of Corpus Christi : 

Ecclesiol. : A festival In the Church of Rome 
in honour **f the body of Clirist, alleged, after 
trail substantiation has been effected, to be 
corporally present in tlio Eucharist. It was 
first celebrated at Li£ge, in a.d. 1241, by the 
Canons of St. Martin. It was recommended 
in a bull issued by Pope Urban IV. between 
12t>2 and 12<*4, and confirmed and enjoined by 
the Council of Vienne in 1311 or 1312. The 
French call it In Fite -Dint. It is observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. The 
rejection of t ran substantia t ion by the English 
Church at the Reformation naturally carried 
with it tho abolition within its pule of the 
Corpus Christi festival. 

At plays of Corpus Chriiti oft was seen." 

Longfellow: The Theologian t Tale; Torqxumada. 

corpus delicti, *. 

Law : The .substance of the crime alleged, 
with t lie niteiidant circumstances as specified 
in the libel. 

corpus Juris canonic 1, s. 

Law : The body or code of canon law. 

corpus Juris civUis, s. 

Law : The body or code of civil law. 

• cor -pu-san9C, s. (Couposant.) 

cor piis -clo (clo aa col), s. [I-at. cor- 
puscnlum (pi. corjnisculu) — a little body, 
diuiiii. cf corpus (q.v.),] 

L Ord. I xing. : A little body of anything. 


"... the little rorjjuiclr* that conijioie and dlotln 
guUh (intercut bodies! ' — ll'uffi; Logtck. 

II. Technically : 

1. iVaf. I'hil. : In the same sense as [I.J 

2. Anatomy: 

(1) Human : Minute solid microscopic bodies 
found in the blood. They are of two kiuda, 
(1) Coloured corpuscles, known also as the 
red purticles or the red globules ; and (2) the 
colourless, known also as the white or pale 



corpuscles. The former are the more numer- 
ous. The coloured corpuscles are not really 
globular; they are flattened or discoidal, the 
outline being circular. (>n the aides consti- 
tuting the disks there is sometimes a con- 
cavity. Their average size is from to 

y-^ 7 ; of an inch in diameter, their breadth } of 
that amount. 

(2) Compar. : In most mammals the cor- 
puscles are like those of man. In the camel, 
however, they are elliptical in outline. In 
birds, reptiles, and most fishes they are oval 
disks with a central elevation on each aide. 
Those of the iavertebrata are, as a rule, not 
coloured, the annelids alone being an ex- 
ception. They arc, as a role, disk-shaped, 
with a circular or an oblong outline. 
(Quaiu.) 

3. Botany: 

Plural : 

(1) Certain cells forming within the embryo 
sac in the Conifer®. Each of these cor- 
puscles in its turn produces in its interior a 
rosette of cells, generally four in number, 
with which the pollen tube conies in contact. 
The name corpuscle in this sense was given 
by the great botanist Robert Brown. 

(2) The spore eases of certain fuugals. 

(1) Touch corpuscles (Corjniscula tactus): 
Anat. : Certain eorpuscies iOiiml in the akin 
of the hand and foot, and one or two other 
parts, designed to make those parts more 
sensitive in touch. They were discovered by 
R. Wagner and Meissner. {Quoin.) 

(2) I 'erm iform corpuscles : 

Bvt.: Spiral vessels in a contracted, strangled, 
or distorted condition {Trcas. of Bot.) 

cor-pus'-cu-lar, « [Fr. corpuscyrmY**, from 
l>at. corpwseuhrai.] [Corpuscle.] .Pertaining 
to ii corpuscle or small body. 

" The mechanical or cory>iuouh>r philosophy, though 
pc rml venture the elile-t, aa well u* the i>est in the 
world, had lain dead for many ages In contempt and 
oblivion.” — lienttey. 

t (1) Corpuscular philosophy: The philo- 
sophy which attributes all phenomena to the 
action of bodies on each other. It is culled 
also the Corjnisculariitn ]>hib>soj>hy (q.v.). 

(2) Corpuscular theory or hypothesis of light: 
Nat. Phil. : The theory or hypothesis which 
represents light ns an imponderable substance 
consisting of molecules of extreme tenacity, 
emitted in straight lines with almost infinite 
velocity from luminous bodies. It is called 
also the Emission theory. It bail the power- 
ful support of Sir Isaac Newton, but the 
Undulntory theory or hypothesis, the rival 
of the former one, ia that now generally 
accepted. 

cor-pus-cul-ar -I-nn, o. & s. [Lat. corpus 
eul(a); Eng., A:c. sulf, -orian.] 

Awls adjectiie : 

1. Pertaining or relating to minute bodies or 
corpuscles, or to the corpuscular philosophy 
(q.v.). 

"A* te natural philosophy, I do not expoct to 
any prlnciplra prejtoacd, more coinprehfiwlvr and 
li»t«*llt^lhlc titan the cor;niam7arfnn or mechanical.*— 
Boyle. 
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corpuscularity — correction 


2. Supporting tho corpuscular philosophy. 

"Some car/>ujcuf'iri«m philosophers oi the last age. 
—Berkrley : Hirit. i 232. 

B. As subst. : An adherent of the corpus- 
cular philosophy* 

" He [Newton! seems to have mrula a greater pro- 
cpiM*. than ait xhe »wts of corputculartumt together 
bad dtno before him."— tf/x Hvrheley .* Stris, § 245. 

^ Cojymvn&iriau philosophy : [CORPUSCU- 

LAR PHILOSOrilV]. 

cor pus-cu-lar'-i-ty, s. {Eng. corpuscular; 
-ity. ) The state of being corpuscular. 

cor piis'-cu-la-tcd, a. [Eng. corpusculfe), 
and sitff, 

Anal, <f* Zool. : Containing corpuscles, as 
the blood, &c. 

t cor pus'-culc, s. [Corpuscle.] 

cor pus'-cn-loiis, o. [Lat. corpuscul(um) ; 
Eiig. suflf. -oks.] Corpuscular. 

. the finest cocoons may envelope doomed cor- 
pusculous moth*. ‘—Tyndall: FYng. of Science (3rd ed. ), 
xi 3or. 

corr, cor-mele, cor-mcillc, s. [Gael, caer- 
mcal — the Heathpca.] I.athyrus macrorhicus 
(Highlands of Scotland, &c.). 

" cor -ra-cle, s. [Coracle.] 

" cor-rade*, v.t. [Lat. corrado, from con — 
cum— with, together, and rcdo = to rub.] 

1. Lit. : To ruh or wear into ; to wear away 
by frequent friction. 

2. Fig. : To wear out, to consume. 

" Wealth corroded .by corruption."— Dr. fZ. Clark*, 
in Oyilvic. 

oor-rad’-ed, pa. par. or a. [Corrade.J 

t cor-ra-di al, a. [Lat. cor = con = with, 
together; radius =■& ray.] Radiating to or 
from the same poiat. 

eor-ra’-di-ate, v.t. [Lat., Eng., &c. corr, the 
same ns con =. together, and Eng. radiate.] 
Optics (Of rays of light) ; To concentrate 
in one focus. 

cor-ra-di-a’-tion, a. [From Eng, corrodi- 
at(c); -ton.] 

Optics (Of rays of light): The act of con- 
centrating in one focus. 

•*. . . a corradiation. and conjunction of beams."— 
Bacon : .Yatnrai History, 

cor- rad' -mg, pr.par., o., &, s. [Corrade.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. ; The act or process ofweariug 
away or consuming by frequent friction, &c. 

cor ral', s. [Sp., from corro =■ a circle ; Fort, 
curral = o cattle-pen.] 

1. A pen or enclosure for cattle, horses, &c. 

2. An enclosed space formed of wagons as 
a means of defence for emigrants while passing 
through Indian territory. 

3. A pen or enclosure for capturing ele- 
phants. 

cor ral', v.t. [Corral, s.] 

1. To shut up into a corral. 

2. To form into a corral. 

cor-re-a, cor-ros’-a, s. [Named after Joseph 
Correa da Serra, a distinguished Portuguese 
botanist] 

Bot. : A genus of Rutacere, tribe Boronieae. 
The leaves are simple, dotted, and downy ; 
the calyx is cup-shaped, nearly entire : the 
petals four, reddish or greenish ; the stamens 
eight. The leaves of Corraa alba and other 
species of the same genus are used iu their 
native country, Australia, as a substitute for 
tea. They nre sometimes called Native 
Fuschias, from a slight resemblance they have 
to that genus of plants. Some are known in 
British greenhouses. 

* cor rec-ci on, * cor-rcc-ci-oun, *. 

[Correction.] 

cor rect', a. I Fr. correct ; Sp, coirccto ; I tal. 
corrrtte, trom Lat. corrcctus, pa. par. of corrigo 
= to set straight or right : ctn — cum — with, 
together, fully, and reyo — to rule, to direet.] 

1. Set right ; free from fault or imperfection, 
or according to a fixed standard or rule. 

2. True, exact ; in accordance with facts. 


3. According to propriety. 

4. Accurate, faultless. 

••Always use tho moat correct editions . . Felton. 
5 Crahb thus discriminates Kdwcen correct 
and accurate : Correct is equivalent to cor- 

rected or set to rights : accurate implies pro- 
perly dour* with care, or by the application 
of care. Correct is uegative in its sense ; 
accurotc is positive : it" is sufficient to bo 
free from fault to be correct ; it must contain 
every minute particular to be accurate. In- 
formation is correct which contains uothing 
but facts ; it is accurate when it contains a 
vast number of details. "What is incorrect is 
allied to falsehood ; what is inaccurate is 
general and indefinite.” (Ci'alb: Eng. Syuon.) 

cor-rect', * cor-rectc, *cor~ette, v.t. & i. 
[Fr. corrigtr ; Sp. corrcgir ; Port, corrigiv; 
ItaL correggere.] [Correct, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordbiary Language : 

1. To set straight or right what is wrong ; 
to amend. Used — 

(1) Of faults of character or conduct : 

"Of ilka . . . lened man that my default here ear- 
recta can.'— Hampvlc: Prick* of Con*., 

(2) Of faults in writing, style, language, £c. : 

•* He employed, himself in correcting the great work 

•a jurisprudence. . .” — Macaulay : Hut. f?ny., ch. xiii, 

2. To set a person right when he has made 
a mistake ; to point out a mistake or error to. 

* 3. To make amends for a fault committed ; 
to accommodate a differeoce. 

* 4. To set right or remedy the effects of 
anything hurtful. 

•* It defendeth tho humors frv>m putrefaction, and 
comet eth those that Rre putrefied.”’— Tenter: Via 
Jlecta, p. 133. 

5. To obviate, counteract, or qualify the 
effects of one ingredient by the mixture or 
addition of another. 

", . . ita quality of relaxing maybe corrected by 
boiling . . Arbuthnot : On Aliment*. 

t 0. To counteract the results or effects of 
any habit, act, or pursuit by occasional inter- 
change with another. 

*• It was his manner to intermix his literary pur- 
suite in such sort as to make the lighter relieve the 
more serious ; and those again, in their turn, temper 
and correct the other .”— Hurd : Life of Warburton. 

7. To pnnisli for faults committed ; to 
chastise, to place under discipline. 

" For w horn the Lord lovath bo correcteth . . .**• — 
Prov. ILL 12. 

II. Printing : To revise a proof; to point 
out by certain marks any words or letters 
which may require correction ; also to alter 
the type where a wrong letter, &c. has been 
used.* 

B. Be flex. : To recall words used in error, 
t C. Intransitive : 

1. To make corrections or amendments. 

“ . . . I corrected, because it was as pleasant to mo 
to correct os to write. ” — Pope : Homer, Fret 

2. To cliastise, to punish. 

. . some, like magistrates, correct at home." 

Shukvtp. ; Henry I'., L ± 

Crabb thus discriminates between to cor- 
rect, to rectify, and to reform : “ Correct respects 
ourselves or others ; rectify has regard to 
one’s self only. Correct is either au act of 
authority or discretion ; rectify is an act of 
discretion only. YThat is corrected may vary 
in its magnitude or importance, and conse- 
quently may require more or less trouble ; 
what is rectified is always of a nature to br 
altered without great injury or effort. Habi- 
tual or individual faults are corrected ; indi- 
vidual mistakes are rectified. A person corrects 
himself or another of a bad habit in speaking 
or pronouncing ; he rectifies any error in his 
accounts. Mistakes iu writing must l>e cor- 
rected for the advantage of the scholar ; mis- 
takes in pecuniary transactions cannot be ton 
soon rectified for the satisfaction of all patties. 
Reform like rectify is used only for one’s self 
when it respects personal actious ; but reform 
and correct are likewise employed for matters 
of general interest. Correct in neither case 
amounts to the same as reform . A person 
correrts himself of ['articular habits ; he reforms 
Ins whole life : what is corrected undergoes a 
change, more or less slight ; what is reformed 
assumes a new foim and becomes a new thing. 
Correction is always advisable ; it is the re- 
moval of ail evil : reform is equally so as it 
respects a man’s own conduct ; but as it 
respects public matters, it is altogether of a 
questionable nature ; a man cannot begin too 
soon to reform him seif, uor too late to attempt 


reforming the constitutions of society. Tbe 
abuses of govern meet may always be advan- 
tageously corrected by the judicious baud of 
a wise miuister : reforms in a state are always 
attended with a certain evil, and promise but 
an uncertain good ; they arc never recom- 
mended but by the young, the thoughtless, 
the busy, or the interested.” (Cra&b ; Eng. 
Synon.) 

cor-rect'-a-ble, t cor-rcct’-I-ble, a. 

[Eng. correct; -able .] Capable of being cor- 
rected ; that may or can be corrected. 

“The coldness* and wludinfsse, eodly correctable 
with epico . . ."—fitller .* I Vorthic*; olouce$ter*hire. 

cor-rcct -ed, pa. par. or a. [Correct, i».] 

cor-rcct’-mg, pr. par. t a., & s. [Correct, r.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. it particip. adj.:( See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Laug. : The act of making corrections 
or amendments ; tbe act of chastising or 
punishing. 

2. Printing: Tho revising of n proof; the 
pointing out by means of certain marks any 
words or letters which require correction ; 
also the altering of the type when a wrong 
letter, &c. has been used. 

correcting-platc, s . [Magnetic com- 
pensator .] 

t cor-rect-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. correcting; 

- ly .] In a correcting manner or tone. 

"Matthew Moon, mem. said Henry Fray, correct- 
ingly."—T. Hardy: Far from the Madding Crowd, 
Oh. x. 

cor-rec’-tion, * cor-rec-cl-on, * cor- 
rec-Ct-oun, s. [Fr. correction ; Ital. corre- 
zionc ; Sp. correccion, from Lat correct io, from 
correct us.] [Correct, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The aet of setting straight or right 
according to a standard ; amendment, im- 
provement 

(1) Of faults of conduct or action : 

(2) Of faults of writing, style, language, <£c- : 

" Another poet In another o^e, may take the same 
liberty with my writing*; if, at least, they livelong 
enough to deserve correction."— Hryden : Fable*. Fret 

2. The amendment or corrected words sub- 
stituted for tbose considered faulty. 

** Correction* or improvements ehouid be adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, iu their proper 
places. — IVat:*. 

3. The act of reproving or of pointing out 
faults or mistakes for amendment; animad- 
version, criticism. 

" I epeke hem alle under correccion 
Of you." Chaucer: Trail u*. Hi. 1.2SS. 

4. The act of chastising, punishing, or plac- 
ing under discipline ; chastisement. 

"Take him to prison, officer : 
Correction and instruction must both work." 

Bhakesp, ; Mcuturc/or Measure, iiL 2. 

5. The chastisement, punishment, or dis- 
cipline suffered for faults committed. 

" Ho goeth ... os a fool to the correction of tho 
stocks."— Prov. vU. — 

6. The counteracting, obviating, or qualify- 
ing of tbe hurtful effects of any ingredient by 
the admixture or addition of another. 

7. That which serves or tends to correct 
the qualities or effects of any ingredient ; a 
corrector}*. 

IL Printing : The correcting of a proof ; 
the altering of wrong type. 

•[ Crabb thus discriminates between correc- 
tion , discipline, and punishment : “Children 
are the peculiar subjects of correction ; dis- 
cipline and punishment are confined to no 
age. A wise parent corrects his child ; a master 
maintains discipline in his school ; a general 
preserves discipline in his army. Whoever 
commits a fault is liable to be punished by 
those who have authority over him ; if he 
commits a crime he subjects himself to be 
punished ly law. Correction and discipline 
are mostly* exercised hy means of chastise- 
ment. for which they are often employed as a 
substitute ; punishment is inflicted in any way 
that gives pain. Correction and discipline are 
both of them personal acts of authority exer- 
cised by superiors over inferiors, but the 
former is mostly employed by one individual 
over another ; the latter has regard to a 
nmnlier who are the subjects of it directly or 
indirectly ; punishment has no relation w'liat- 
ever to the agent by which the action is per- 
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formed ; It may proceed alike from persona or 
things. A parent who spares the due correc- 
tion of his child, or a master who does not 
Use a proper discipline in his school, will 
alike be punished by the insubordination ami 
lrrcguhmtl s of those over whom they have a 
control." (CV«M>: Eng. Fynon.) 

H House of correction: A gaol, a peniten- 
tiary. 

Cor rec'- tion-al. a. [Fr. correctlonnel , from 
Low Lafc. c'/rrecftonnb'*, from corrccfio.] In- 
tended for or tending to correction. 

• cor reo'-tton-or, *. [Eng. correction ; -er.] 
One who lias been In a house of correction ; 
a gaol-bird. 

"... you filthy fuinUhod correctUmer, . . ." — 
fPmkctp. : 3 Hen. / V., v. 4. 


■‘The tyj*#-whecl might be tli -bUy out of pv*UU/u. 
and thus would imt limit tlio letter clearly. A w hrel 
with wedtfe-stanped teeth. known as a corrector, U 
therefor® iniuutod on the aurao axis m Urn type- 
wheel.”—./. if. U'igner.lnCauelCs Technic tl Educator, 
jit. 11.. p. 2:14. 

«f Corrector of the Staple : 

Old /.at/’ : An ofileer of the Staple who re- 
corded the bargains of merchants made there. 
(Kersey.) 

cor-rcct'-or-y, a. & e. [Eng. corrector ; -y.] 

A. As udj. : Corrective ; having the power 
or quality of correcting. 

B. As subst. : Any tiling which corrects or 
amends what is wrong, or counteracts the 
effects of anything hurtful or noxious ; a cor- 
rective. 

"I’opiXT Is the best corrector}/ for It."— I'enner : 
Tin /tecta ad I'ltan /.on yam, p. VS. 


cor-rcot'-iive, a. k s. (Fr. correctlf ; Ital. 
corrtttivo ; Sp. correcfiro.] 

A- As adjective: 

1. Intended to correct or puuish what is 
wrong. 

2. Having the quality or tendency to cor- 
rect the effects of anything hurtful or noxious. 

" Mulberries are pectoral, correction of hlllous 
alknll."— .4r6ufAn»/. 

B. As substantive: 

* l. A correct ory, punishment, or penally 
for any wrong done. 

2. Anything having the quality or tendency 
to correct the effects of anything hurtful or 
noxious ; an antidote. 

•’Some corrective to lta evil . . Burke: French 
ItccoL 

* 3. A limitation, restraint, or restriction. 

•*. . . with certain correct ioet and exoupUuua, . . 
Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

cor-rccfc'-ive-ly, eulv. (Eng. corrective ; -fy.J 
In a corrective or correcting manner. 

••The oncnnsumuiAte hlow ibould >>ack Again 
Correctively admonish his own pate.” 

Browning: fling A Book, 1a. 423. 

cir-rcct'-Ivo-ness, S. (Eng. corrective; 
-nrss.} The quality of l>elng corrective. 

©dr roct -l& a da. (Eng. correct ; - ly .] 

1. la a correct manner, exactly, according 
to a fixed rule or standard ; iu exact accord- 
ance with an original or copy. 

", , . speak an properly and as correctly tin most 
gcnt'riQCn . . *—Loeke : On Education. 

2. In accordance with propriety. 

3. Io accordance with truth nml accuracy. 

©or -rcot'-ness, e. [Eng. correct ; - ness .] 

1. The quality of being comet or in exact 
accordance with rules or a fixed atandnrd ; 
exactness, faultlcssness ; atriet accordance 
with propriety. 

"Io another ruvtore It would heva hardened Sato 
mere * correct nest 1 of conduct . . ."—Tyndall : Frag, 
of Selene* (3rd cd.), xll. 350. 

2. Accuracy, truth, 

3. Conformity or accord with the rales of 
art or taste. 

cor rcct'-or. e. (Eng. correct; -or.) 

L Ordinary language: 

]. One who or Hint which nets straight or 
right, or corrects what is wrong. 

“. . . ao an! versa! reformer and corrector of abases, 
• • .“Swift, 

2. One who or that which amends, cor- 
rects, or altera by reproof, criticism, or 
chastisotnbftt. 

"Time ! the corrector where our JndgmentA err." 

Byron : Child* Harold's Pilgrimage, 1?. 130. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mfdl: An Ingredient in a composition, or 
a drug calculated to counteract or obviate the 
effects of anything hurtful or noxious; un 
antidote, a corrective. 

. . tnrrenttniw Are corrector* of quicksilver, by 
drfttro)!ng It* fluidity, and making 11 cuiablo of 
mixture.**— Qufnry. 

2 Printing: 

(1) One wlio corrects or revises a proof; a 
pi inter's reader. 

'* I remcmlxTn per*nn. who. by hl« style and litem- 
tnre, seems I ■ have the rorrcetir of n heihir- 

pre ■« In Utile- Britain. proceeding gmduAlly to au 
author.'— *«»(<*. 

(2) Also the workman who corrects the 
type. 

3. Telegraphy : A contrlvnnro Intended to 
correct any defbet in the type-wheel of a print- 
ing telegraph-machine. 


t cor-rcct’-rcss, s. [Eng. collector; -ess.] A 
female who corrects. 


cor-ro’-gi-dor, s. (Sp., lit. = one who cor- 
rects. from curregir = t<* correct.] In .Spain, 
the chief magistrate of n town. In Portugal, 
a magistrate possessing administrative, but 
no governing, power. ( Ogilric .) 

"This noise was occasioned bv the arrival of the 
correglilor, . . ."Smollett t Oil Bias. 


•cor-rei, *cor-rl, s. [Gael.] The low side 
of a hill, or a hollow l»e tween hills, where the 
game lies. 

M Fleet f'K)t on tho corrcl." 

Scott: Tho Lady of th * Lake, 111. 14, 

cor-rel, «. (Corral.) 


• oor'-rc-latc, s. [Correlate, v.) One who 
is reciprocally related to another, aa father 
and son. 

“These two Are necessarily connected as any two 
correlates whatever.” — Clarke: On the Evidence : ; 
Answer to Lett. G. 


oor'-re-late, v.i. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
relate (q.v.).] To have a reciprocal relation ; 
to be reciprocally related. 

•*. . . with tho hair the horns «ro correlated.*— 
Darwin : Origin of Sjtecics (ed- W6J). ch. vL, p. 198. 

cor'-rc-lat-ed, pa. par. & a. [Con relate.] 

cor-re-la-tion, s. .[From Eng. correlat(c), 
and sutf. -ion ; or from Lat., Eng, kc. cor, the 
same as con, and Eng. refafioa.] 

Of fico or more things : The state of being so 
related to each other that one can not be altered 
without the others also undergoing change. 

“Io monstrosities, the correla tio7t: bet wet* u quite 
distinct parts Are very curious."— Darwin : Orlgut of 
jSpedes (e<L 1859J, ch. L, p. IL 

^ (1) Corrchifum of growth : 

Jiiol. : (For definition soe extract). 

*' Correlation of growth — 1 mean Uy this expression 
that the whole organisation Is tied togi«hcc durlnji- 
Its growth aod dcvulupment, that when slight vurln- 
llons iu miy one part occur. And Are Accumulated 
through natural selection, other iuvrta become modi- 
fied.’— Darwin : Qrlglnof Spocle:{oa. 16*9). ch. v., pw 143. 

(2) Correlation of the physical forces : 

Nat. Phil. : The doctrine that nil the forces 
of nature, lient, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, nnd motion are convertible 
Into each other. This view was promulgated 
in 1542 by Mr. Grove, afterwards Sir W. Grove, 
I>\ H.S. The first edition of his work on the 
Correlation of tho Physical Forces appeared in 
1S46, the fifth In 1SG7. Tho doctrine is now 
accepted as n postulate In natural philosophy. 

cSr rel'-a-ttvo, «. ks. [Pref. co =con, nml 

Eng. rclaiii'c (q.v.).] 

A. As adi. : Reciprocally connected or re- 
lated, so that the existence of one in n par- 
ticular state depends on the existence of the 
other; correlated. 

" Father and son. husband and wife, aud such other 
correlative U-rios, soom nearly to belong one to an- 
other."— Son tl, 

B. As suhst. : One who or that which la 
correlated to another; a correlate. 

"Tho »k*no nml tho th 1 n ft* Alg 1 1 hhxl be© rorrr? « f hi " 
— Joye : Expot. of D mi ft. ch. hi. 

C$r-r6r-a-tive-ly, adv. (Eng. correlative; 
•ly.] In h correlative manner or relation. 

•• Onr Saviour Is a k luff throw mnitnrr of w«\c*, nnd 
to correlith'cty hath three distinct sovund kingdoms." 
—Ha let: AVrn. Sermons, John xvilL 34. 


cSr-roV-a-tKvc nces, s. IRng. corrthdi ir; 
-ness.) Tho quality or state of being corrida* 
live or reciprocally related. 

• c^r-rc-ir-glon-lBt, s. [Tref. co « ren, nnd 
Eng. religionist (q.v.).J One of the same reli- 


gious persuasion ; a member of tho same 
church. 

"To Aocura «u olcctloo to theooaudl of their cor- 
ntlgtonCu:'— Sir. IV. Harnltlon. 

* Cor-rcjJt, a, [Lat. corrcptus , pa. par. ot 
corn t no wt to reproach ] Reproachful, abusive. 

"These corrept and corrupt exLvlai or extra va^an- 
Clw . H — ^ Uaiulcn ; TciretQf the Church. 1\ 21- (Da 4«4.) 

•cor-rcp'-tion. *cor rep-cl-oun.s. [LaL 
c orreptio, from correptus, pa. |iar. nf eorripfft = 
to reproach. J Rcproaidt, reproof, reprehen- 
aion, abuse. 

" Ho hvlda fwrre/r-^un or reproa>-uj of bU wood- 
aciao."— Wye’ iff m : 2 Peter iL 14 

cor-rc-spond’, **.£. & t. [Fr. cor respond rc ; 
Sp. cornsprjndcr ; IkaL corrispondcre ; Low 
Lat. carrcspondeo, from 1-at or — con - with, 
together, and rcsjxmdco = to answer.] [Itr.- 

fil-O.N'D.] 

A. Intransitive: 

]. To answer or be correspondent to ; to 
agree, to lit, to auit, to bo adupted to ; t© ba 
congruous or anawcrable. 

(1) Absolutely : 

** Ilave also taatod, aud hnvo aho found 
The i-lfccu to correspond . . 

Milton: r. L., hk. lx. 

(2) Followed by tbc pre]>. fo. 

" It inaj r 1*«? doubled whether euy real polity that 
ever existed lias exactly corret;x>m/r(i to tho pure Idea 
of that polity."— Macaulay : liltt. Eng* oh. xvli. 

(3) Followed by the ]ircp. with. 

"The days . . . will aot Justly correspond with any 
artificial or mechanical equal measures of time.' — 
Holder; On Time. 

2. To keep up a correspondence with ; to 
communicate by letters sent and received. 

(1) Absolutely: 

•* I am not aware when I l>c?an to correspond.*— T. 
Edward, In Life by Smiles, cb. xlv. 

(2) With the prep. with. 

•■ They freely corre*)>ond with thclr/cHow-zoolo^ista." 
— Smda : Lift: of a scotch A at ur alls', ch. xv. 

* 3. To hold intercourse or communiou. 

** To correspond with heaven.” 

Milton : r. L„ bk. vli 

* B. Trans. : To answer to, to agree with or 
bo suitable to. 

"These kinges shuld gone vuto these chosen aud 
lenied roeu their new uauk-s corresponding their \er- 
toww and o dices ." — Joye : Expot. qf Daniel, cb. L 

cor-ro-Bpond'-en5c, t cor-rc-spond'- 
en~ 5 y, s. [Fr. corrr.-jTon dance ; S]>. corrr- 
sjwndencia; Ital. corrlspondcn:a t from Low. 
Lat. correspondcntia , from correspondco — to 
correspond (q.v.).] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of both forms: Agreement, mutual adapta- 
tion or suitability of one thing to another; 
accord, congrnity. 

", . , n similitude ami correx/KauU -»r v b«twecu tha 
Ovoutond tho trausncUou whleli prehgiired It. . 
H'arturton.* The Divine Legation, bk. \ L Note K. 

2. Now only of the form correspondence : 

(1) Intercourse by means of letters sect und 
received. 

. . to open A formal pnblick corretpond*nc* with 
tbo actual government v>( a fureigu nation. . . 
Burke : On the French Devolution. 

(2) The letters sent and received by corre- 
apondcnls. 

"In that corrmpomfernw William la all himself.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. , clu xlx. 

* (3) Friendly intercourse ; interchange of 
friendly offices nnd civilities. 

•\ . . hohllue also good correspondence with the 
other grunt men Iu the iUla*-ff«w«. 

II. Fine Arts: The mutual adaptation aud 
agreement of l ho several parts of a design. 

cSr-rc-spi>nd-ent, «. k s. [Fr. correspon- 
dant ; 5>i«. co/reffpondjcnfc ; Ital. corrisjiondriiff, 
from Ix>w Lat. cnrre^ondms, i*r. par. of cor- 
rtspmdeo = to correspond (q.v.).] 

A. /Is adjective: 

L Lit. : Agreeing, nnswcmblc, congruous ; 
In accord or agreement with another. 

(1) Absolutely: 

"As fust the e rrw/ioiirfrn/ parlous rlre, 

A» varied. Amt Aa high . . .’ 

rliowonj .4iaXumn. 

(2) Folio weil by the prep. fo. 

", . . who»c mutter* at«» and conuersAtlon lacing 
correi/foudeiit to the axuic." — Fox; L\f t of 7"ynutif<*. 

(;j) Followed by tho prep, tnfft. 

1 II. Figuratively ; 

1. Obedient, conformable In liehavionr. 

"I will 1*0 corrct/wndcnt tooonnnanJ * 

SiaXetp. . Tcm;>ret, L X 


boll, btfjl’; ptJlit, cat, coll, chorus, chin, bonqh; go, gom ; tliin, this; Bint a?! expect, ^ycnophou, CJilst, -infE. 

-cion, -tlan = ah an, -tlou, -alon = shun ; -|don, -jion = zliim. -eiouo, -tiouo, -slous = ohua. bio. -dlo, kc, — hoi del. 
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2. Willing, ready. 

'* A corl'd knob of embracing Bookei that kls* 
HU correspondent cheek*. 

Crtuham: SuspeUodT Strode, bk. L 

B. As substa nitre; 


1. Gen. : Oae who corresponds, or with whom 
an intercourse is kept up, by means of 
letters sent and received ; oue iu regular 
correspondence with another. 

“ . . . Mary of MtAena wished to send to her eorr *• 
gpotidsnls in Londou some highly Important de* 
sjAtche *-*— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xv. 

2 Spec. : One who is engaged to transmit 
regularly news to a newspaper. 

•j Crabh thus discriminates between cor - 
rtspoiuUnt, answerable, and suitable : *' Corrt~ 
strident supposes a greater agreement than 
ansicerablr, and nJisierntMe requires a greater 
agreement than suitable. Things that corre- 
spond must be alike in size, shape, colour, and 
every minute particular: those that answer 
must be fitted for the same purpose ; those 
that 5i4 it must have nothing disproportionate 
or discordant. . . . Actions are said not to 
correspond with professions ; the success of 
an undertaking does not answer the expecta- 
tion ; particular measures do not suit the pur- 
pose of individuals.” ( Crabb : Eng, Synon.) 


■ cor-re-spond ent-ly, adu. [Eng. come. 
spondent ; -ly.) id a correspondent, answer- 
able, or congruous manner ; correspondingly. 

*’ He terms the episcopal power of excommunication, 
the apostolic*! rod ; aod correspond ently he calls 
Dainasua, a bishop, his shepherd ; and himself, * pres- 
byter, hu sheep."— Bp. Morton; Episc. Averted, p. 2i 

• cor-rc-spond’-er, s. [Eng. correspond ; -er.) 
One who corresponds ; a correspondent 


oor - re - spend' -nig, pr m par., a., <fc «. 

[CORRESPOND.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj. ; (Be? 

the verb). 

C. As substanfire : 

1. The act or state of being corr ^iamd got 
or in accord ; answerable, oonesponoant 

2. The act of holding Intercourse or commu- 
nicating by means of letters sent and received ; 
correspondence. 

V (1) A correspondin'} member of a society: 
One residing at a distance, who corresponds 
with the society on special subjects, but does 
not take auy part in its management. 

(2) Corresponding Society of London : 

Hist. : A society formed in London, in 1791, 
to reform the representation of the people and 
spread liberal opinions, then very distasteful 
to tha government of the day, owing to the 
excesses perpetrated in the name of liberty by 
the French revolutionists. In October, 1794, 
some of its members were tried, the celebrated 
Horne Tooke among .others ; but they were 
acquitted. In 1795 and 1796 its meetings 
were declared treasonable, and in 1798 one of 
its members was executed as a traitor, which 
he protested he was not. 


cor re-spond' Ing-ly, ady. [Eng. corre- 
sponding ; -l y.] In a corresponding manner, 
conformably, answerably, agreeably. 

", . . the lines correspondingly lettered la figure.” — 
Castelts Tech. Ed., pt. vi., p. 349. 


* oor rc-spons Tvc, a. [Pref. co — con , and 

Eng. responsive (q.v.).] Corresponding; an- 
swerable, conformable. 

“Ami Antenorides. with massy staples 
And corresponsive anil fulfilling bolts, 

Sperr up the sous of Troy.” 

Shakesp. ; TroiL A Cress., Prol. 

cor-rc spons ive ly, orfr. [Eng. cone- 
sponsive ; dy.] In a corresponding, answer- 
able, or conformable manner. 

cor ri, $. [Correi.] A hollow recess in a 
mountain, open only on one side. 

"The graves of the slain are still to be seeo la that 
little com", or bottom, on the opposite side of the 
bum. ’—Scott : Waeerley, ch. xvi 

cor -ri-dor, s. [Fr. corridor = a curtaine in 
fortification (Cotgrare) ; ltal. corridors = (1) a 
runner. (2) a long gallery ; correre = to run, 
from Lat. cu rro (skeat). ] 

L Ord . Lang. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

’* He passed the portal— cross'd the corridor •.* 

Byron . The Corsair . L 14. 

II. Technically ; 

1. Arrtt. ; A gallery or open communication 
to the different apartments of a house. 

2. Fortif. : The covered way forming a walk 
around the whole of the work. 


* cor -rige, * cor-lge, v.t. [O. Fr. corrigier; 
IV. corriger: Sp. coriegir, from Low Lat. corrigo 

— to correct] [Correct, a.] To correct, to 
chastise, to punish. 

“That the mxneres of * fare we, bea coriged Mid 
chastised by remauace." — Chaucer; Bathius, p. 12S. 

cor-ri-gen-da (pt), t oor-ri-gen'-dum 
(sirui.), 3. [Lat.] Faults or errors in a book 
needing correction. 

* cor -ri-gent, a. & s. [Lat corrigtns , pr. 
par. of corrigo.] [Correct, a.) 

A. As adjective : 

Med . ; Correcting, corrective. 

B, As shfcslanfirc: 

Med. : A corrective or correctory. 

* cdr-ri-gi-bil’-i-ty, s. [Eng. corrigible; 
-ify.] Corrigibleness. 

' cor-rlg -l-ble, a. [Low Lat. corrigibilis, 
from Lat. corrigo.) [Correct, a.} 

1. Having power or authority to correct ; 
corrective. 

•*. . . the power and corrigible authority of this lies 
la our w il la. * — Shakesp. ; Othello, 1. & 

2. Capable of being set straight or right ; 
capable of correction or emendation. 

3. Capable of being morally set right or 
reformed. 

M A satyr should expose nothing hut what Is eor- 
rlylble." ‘—Spectator, 7s o. 2>>». 

4. Punishable ; open or liable to punish- 
ment or chastise me UL 

“ He was taken np very abort, and adjudged ear- 
rtgibte for inch presumptuous language. — Hovel : 
Foe. Forest. 

o. Submissive to correction ; docile. 

" His corrigible ueck, his face subdued 
To penetrative shame . . 

Shakesp.: Ant A Cleop., tv.14. 

* cor-rlg'-i-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. corrigible ; 
-ncs»\) The quality of being corrigible ; cor- 
rigibility. 

cor-rig-i-o'-la, $. [Diru in. of Lat. corriffia 

— a shoe-tie, a’ shoe-latchet, from corrigo = to 
straighten, to make straight, to correct. So 
called from its long pliant stems.) 

Bot, : Strapwort. A genus of bypogynons 
exogens, order Illecebracem (Knotworts). 
Calyx, 5-partite permanent ; petals, 5 oblong, 
about as long as the calyx ; stamens, 5 ; 
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styles, 3 ; fruit, indehiscent one-seeded. Cor- 
rigia littoredis (Sand Strapwort) is found, 
though rarely, on the sea-coasts of Devon aud 
Cornwall. Three or four other species are 
known either from America or from Africa. 

* cor-rl’-val, a. & s. [Co-rival.] 

A. As adj. : Rivalling, emulous, in rivalry 
with, having rivalling claims. 

" . . . a power equal and corrisaJ with that of G<*L” 
—Bp. Fleet wwl: Ess. on Miracles. 

B. As suisfaufire : 

1. One who is in rivalry with another; a 
competitor. 

“So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 
Without corriroZ all her dignities." 

Fhakesp. : 1 Henry IV., L $. 

2. A companion, a comrade. 

** Auil mauy moe corrieals and dear men 
Of estimation and command In arms.” 

ShaJtesp . : 1 Henry lr. 4. 


cor-ri'-val, v.t & t. [Co-rival, a.) 

A. Intrans. : To rival, emulate, or entes 
into rivalry with. 

" But with the Suune corriratUng In light" 

FUs-geffry ; Blessed Birthday, % U. 

B. Trans. : To rival or emulate, 

•cor-ri-v&l i-ty, * cor-ri -val-t^, s. [Eng. 

corrival; - ity .] Co-rivalry. 

• - * corrivaUy and opposition to Christ . * 

Bp, Hall: Christ a ml Cesar. 

* cor-ri -val-ry, $. [Eng. corrival; -ry.) 
Rivalry, competition, emulation. 

* cor-ri'-val-sbip, s. [Eog. corrival ; -ship.) 
Currivalry. 

“By the ayrriralship of P ha god his false frletd. 
R us tan wm destroyed ." — Sir T. Herbert: Travels, 
p, 149. 

* cor'-ri-vate, v.t. [Lat. corrivatus, pa. par. 
of corrivo = to draw off into oue : co = con = 
with, together, and rttrus = a brook, a stream.) 
To draw water from or run several streams 
into one. 

“ Rare devices to corrieate waters.” 

Burton : A not. of Mel., p, 274. 

* cor-ri-va'-tlon, s. [Lat. corrivotio, from 
corrivatus, ]^a. par. of corrivo.) The act or 
process of drawing water from several streams 
into one. 

” Corrivatlens of waters to moisten and refresh 
barren grounds.”— Burton : Anat of Met, To the 
Reader. 

cor-rob'-or-ajit, a. & s. [Lat. oorroborans, 
pr. par. of ccrroboro = to strengthen : con = 
cum = with, fully, and robur = strength.) 

A. As adj. : Strengthening, corroborating. 
**. . . refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient"— 

Bacon : Satural History. 

B. As 3w5sfanfir« ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : Anything which supports or 
strengthens. 

“The brain with Its proper corroborants, especially 
with eweet odour*, and with music."— Southey: Doctor, 
cb. ccxvii. 

2. ATed. : A medicine or preparation to 
strengthen the body ; a tonic. 

cor-rob’ or-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. corroboratus, 
pa. par. of corroboro [Corroborant] ; Fr. corro- 
borer ; ltal. corroborare ; Sp. corroborar.) 

A* Transitive: 

* L Lit . ; To strengthen ; to make strong or 
give additional strength to. 

•' Aetriogenta. both hot and cold, which corroborate 
the porta, . . f— Bacon .• Works (e<L 1765), voL L, 
Medic. Rem., p. 427. 

IL Figuratively : 

*1. To strengthen, to give additional strength 
to, to increase in strength or vigour. 

“Our Saviour himaelf when In hi* agooy was corro- 
borated by an angel ” — Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, hk_ r., 
ch. Iv. 

2. To confirm, to establish, to make more 
certain or sura ; to bear additional witness to. 

“ . . . to confirme and corroborate bis aayinges.'— 
Barms : H’orh ; Life, p. 3L 

* B. Intrans. : To strengthen, to give addi- 
tional strength. 

” Joy amid*t ills corroborates, exalts.” 

J"oun</.- The Complaint. Night 9. 

For the difference between to corroborate 
and la confirm, see Confirm. 

* cor-rob-or-ate, a. [Corroborate, t?.) 
Strengthened, made stronger. 

“ His heart U fracted and corroborate." 

Shakerp. : Henry IL L 

cor rob-or-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Cor- 
roborate, t?.l 

* cdr-rob'-6r-at-er, s. [Eng. corroborate); 
-er.] One who or that which conoborates. 

”... a wooderful corroborator of the etomach."— 
Evelyn: Acttaria. 

* cor-rob -or-at-ick, s. [Eng. corroborate); 
-ic.l A strengthener, a corroborant. 

“Tis an excellent corroboratlck to strengthen tba 
loins." — T. Brown : Works, ii. 1S6. [Dories.) 

cor-rob'-dr-at-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Cor- 
roborate, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par £ part tap. adj.; (See 
the verb). 

C. A3 substantive: 

* 1. Lif. : The act or process of strengthen- 
ing or making stronger. 

2 Fig. : The act of confirming, establishing, 
or bearing additional witness to anything ; 
corroboration. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5^ 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, c© = e ; ey = a» q.n = kw. 


corroboration— corrugator 
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cSr rob-or-a'-tion, *. [Fr. corroboration; 
8p. corroboration ; ltal. corrroborazione, from 
Lat. corroboro.) 

*1. Lit.: The act or proccaa of strengthen- 
ing or corroborating the body when weak ; 
strengthening. 

II. Figuratively : 

* 1 The aet of confirming, establishing, or 
making more certain. 

••Thu lady hvnelf procured a bull, for the better 
corroboration of the murriiure. - — -/incon : Henry VII. 

2. That which confirms, establishes, or 
strengthens a statement, &c. 

©Sr-rob'-or-a-tive, a. & s. [Fr. corroboratf/, 
from l^at. corroboro.) 

A. As adjective : 

•l. Lit.: Having the rower or quality of 
st re net hen in g the body when weak. 

2. Fig. : Tending to corroborate, confirm, 
or cstabliali a statement, doctrine, Ac. 

. wit and humour are corro b-mitlve of religion, 
anil proruotlve t*» true faith."— Sha/leifrury : Charac- 
ti n ’tic*, Vol. 111.. Ml»C. 2. 

% Generally followed by of, but occasionally 
by to. 

•*. , . n thing consonant tc and corroborative fo their 
religion . . .’’-Hobbc*: Lcelathin, pt iv., cb. xlvl. 

B. ds subst. : A medicine or preparation to 
strengthen the body when weak ; a corrob- 
orant. 

’* in the euro of an ulcer . . . you aro to mix cor - 
roboratiee* of an astringent faculty . . — ll’iieman ; 

Surff. 

©dr rob” or-a- tor-#, a. [Formed as if from 
a Lat. corroborator! ks, from corroboratus, pa. 
par. of corroboro.] Strengthening or tending 
to strengthen ; confirmatory, corroborative. 

©Sr rob 6 ree', cor-rob o-ry, s. \ A native 
word.] The war-dance of the aboriginal Aus- 
tralians. 

O^r rob'~6-ry-Ing, a. [CoRRonoREE.] De- 
signed for a place of rendezvous. 

•’. . . the Menura Alberti scratches for itself shallow 
holed, or, oa they are called by the native*, corrobory- 
ing placed, where It U believed both Boxes assemble.'' 
— buriein: He scent « if Man (1871), pt. It, cl*, xlv., voL 
It. pp. 101-2. 

o5r rode , v.t. (Fr. corrodcr, from Lat. cor - 
rodo = to gnaw, to bite : cor — con, = cam = 
with, together, and rodo - to gnaw.] 

I. Literally: 

I. To eat away by degrees ; to consume or 
wear away gradually ; to destroy by corrosion. 

", . . Irregularly corroded like iron by rust.”— Cook; 
Voyage, vol. U , bk, ill., ch. lx. 

* 2. To con sumo or dissolve gradually in 
any way. 

" Fishes, which neither cbew their meat, nor grind 
it In their stomachs, do by a dissolvent liquor there 
provided, corrode And reducoit Into a chylus." — Hay: 
On the Creation. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. To consume or wear away by alow de- 
grees ; to prey upon. 

", . . mJ reflection And corroding care." 

Pope : Homer* Odyttey, bk. iv., L 400. 

* 2. To poison, to embitter, to blight. 

Should Jealousy its venom once d I (fuse, 

Corroding every thought, nnd blasting atl 
Love's panuliso." Thornton : Spring. 

©6r ro d6d, pa. j xtr. or o. [CemnoDE.] 

■ cor ro dpnt, a. & s. [Lat. corrodcus, pr. 
par. of corrodo — to corrode (q.v.).] 

A. cl .t adj. : Having the quality or power of 
corroding ; corrosive. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Anything which has the quality or 
power of corroding ; a corrosive. 

2. Fig.: Anything which consumes or wears 
away by degrees. 

"... a corrodent And a lenient, compunction and 
consol At Ion. "—.ftp. London : Vino Palatine (lCH). 

p. 17. 

©or-ro d6n tl-a (ti as ahl), s. pi. [Lat. 
neut. pi. of corrodent, pr. pur. of corrodo — to 
gnaw to pieces : cor *= oon *= together, mid 
roifn = to gnaw.] 

Enfant. : A division or trllx* of Orlhoptcm, 
containing ns Us typo the Terinltidie, the 
family of Insects to which the destructive 
white nuts belong. (Huxley.) 

•edr ro’ dl ate, v.t. [Comiodk.] To cor- 
rode or cat away by degrees. 

•c6r ro dl bll I ty, s. [Eng. corrodible; 


- ity .] The quality or state of being corrodible ; 
corrosible ness. 

t cor-ro’-dl bio, a. IFng. corrod(e); *«&&.] 
Capable of being corroded ; liable to corrosion. 

", . . corrodible by water*. . . Brotcme : Vulgar 
Errour*. 

\ 

cor ro -ding, pr. par., a., & s. [ConRonr..] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of consuming away 
by corrosion; the atate of being corroded. 

cor -ro dy, s. [Corody.) 

* edr’-rd gate, v.t. [Lat. corrogo, from con=. 
cum =- with, together, and rogo = to ask.] To 
demand at the same time ; to bring together. 

"Why tin hypothetic . . . should bo absurdly 
imagined and Arrogantly corro^uCrd for the planting 
of error and fa.l»ehood.' r — GaiUe ; Mag. Attro-Muncer, 
p. 107. 

* cor rol, t'.f. [Coral, v.] To make red like 
coral ; to redden. 

•' The Immortfdl Sonne 

CorroU bLs chevke to tee lho»e not douc." 

Herrick Hetperide*, p. 251, 

* cor ros i bil -l-ty, $. [Eng. corrosible; 
-i/i/.] The quality of being corrosible; cor- 
rodibility. 

•• Corrotibility being the quality, th«t answer* corro- 
siveness, . . ."—Hoyle : H'orArr, 11. 183. 

* cor-ros'dkblc, a. (Lat corrosus, pa. par. 
of corrodo = to corrode (q.v.), and Eng. sufT. 
-oble.) Cajiable of being corroded ; liable to 
corrosion ; corrodible. 

* cdr-ros'-I-ble ness, s. (Eng. corrosible; 
-ness.] The quulity of being corrosible ; cor* 
rosibility. 

©or- ro -Sion, s. [Fr. & Sp. corrosion; ltal. 
corrosion c, from Low Lot. corrosio , from Lat. 
corrosus, pa. par. of corrodo = to corrode 
(q.v.).] 

L Literally : 

]. The action or process of eating or con- 
suming away by degrees, as metals are gradu- 
ally eaten away by acids. 

•\ . . a greater twister of corrosion." — Boyle : Work*. 
vol. 1L. p. 188 . 

2. The state of being so eaten or consumed 
away by degrees. 

", . . enter the CAVltles, and lew accessible parts of 
the body, without corrosion."— Broume : Vulgar Er- 
rourt. 

II. Fig. : The act or process of wearing or 
consuming away by degrees, as by fretting, 
anxiety, care, &c. 

M A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that limy be tied, 

Dy ccnnelcBB sharp corronon.' 

Cotcper : fYiendehip. 

©8r ro sivo, * cor ros-yvo, * cores!©, 

* corsivo, corscy, * corzlc, «. A r s. 

[Fr. ty/rrosif; Sp. A: Port, corrosivo, from Lab 
corrosus , pn. i>ar. of corrodo.] 

A. As adj. (Of the forms corrosive and cor- 
rosyve) : 

1. Lit. : Having tlie quality or power of eat- 
ing or con suinlng away by degrees, as acids 
do metals. 

'• Ye floods ! dexcoiid ; ye wluda I conflrmlng. blow ; 
Nor outward temi*?»t nor corrotu'c time.* 

Thornton : Liberty, pL lv. 

2. Fig. : Consuming or wearing away by 
degrees, as by molting, anxiety, care, ic. ; 
fretting, vexing. 

•• In that corrotlve woency which gnaw» 

The lieart to *liow the ctTect, hut not the anuet* 
Byron. Uira, 1 1&. 

B. As subst. (Of all forms) : 

1. Lit. : Any substance which baa the 
quality or power of corroding or dissolving 
bodies. 

"The rough Ale grate* ; yet uncfnl U lt» touch, 

A« nhArp corrojiecj to tin* achlrruu* iWh." 

Jago. Edge- Hill, bk IlL 

2. Fif 7 . : Anything which wears or consumes 
away tho mind by degrees, 11 s care, anxiety, 
fretting, Ac. 

" Away S though porting lx* n fretful corrorire, 

, It U applied to a deal Mill wound " 

Shake» } K . 2 Henry VI.. IlL l 

corrosive sublimate. *. 

l’hor. : Also called Mercuric Chloride. 
IlgClj, Bicdiloride of Mercury. Perehloride of 
Mercury. Prepared by lienling merenrie sul- 
jdtnle with dry sodium chloride ; the mercuric 
chloride sublimes as a white transparent erys- 
talluiu iiiiisb. Sp. gr. , .V-ii!. It is ilissolvable 


in about twenty parts of cold water, and very 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It precipitates 
albumen, hence white of egg is an antidote. It 
is very poiaonous, and is used to preserve both 
animal and vegetable substances. It is used 
in pharmacy as Liquor Hydrargyri Perehlo- 
ridi, end as Lotio Hydrargyri Hava when 
mixed with lime. Corrosive sublimate ie a 
powerful irritant, and is used externally in 
skin diseases. (Mercury.) 

* cor-ro sivc, v.t. [ConnosivE, a.] To wear 
or consume away by degrees ; to fret away. 

", . . thy cou»clciico corroii'r'ef with grief." 

I tray ion : The Baron* ll'ara 

* cor-ro -sive-ly, tufi*. (Eng. corrosive; dy.) 

1. With Q corrosive action ; so as to corrode. 

2. Like a corrosive. 

"At flrat It till tod BotncwhAt corrosively"— Boyle : 
On Saltpetre. 

t cor-ro sivc ness, s. [Eng. corrosive ; 
-ness.] The quality of being corrosive; cor- 
roding, eating away by degrees. 

" Ssltpetre t tray* upon the tongue no l«e*t nor 
rofivenet* at all, . . ." — Boyle : On Saltpetre. 

* ci>r-ro sivM-tjr, s. [Eng. corrosive ) ; -ffy.] 
Corrosiveness. 

* cor'-ru gant. n. (Lat. corrti^aii^, j»r. par. 
otcorrugo.) [Corrvoate, n.) Having tbe 
power of contracting into wrinkles or furrows. 

* cor -ru- gate, v.t. & i. [Corruoate, a.] 

1. Trans. ; To wrinkle, to contract into 
wrinkles or furrows ; to press into wrinkles 
or folds. [Corrugated iron.] 

"Balt exclteth the api»etit« by corrugating th* 
month of the •tomoek." — Venner : Via iCecta, p 129. 

2. Intrans. : To wrinkle or contract the 
skin. 

"... oohl onddrynea* do both of them contract and 
corrugate."— Bacon : Sutural llittury. 

* edr ru-gate, a. (l>at. comisiafw*, pa. par. 
of corritgo = to wrinkle : cor = con — with, 
together, and rugo = to wrinkle ; ruga — a 
wrinkle.) 

1. Ord. Ixing. : Wrinkled, contrucled into 
wrinkles or furrows. 

** Extended view* n narrow mind extend: 

Push out its corrugate, expaiulve luAke." 

Toung : Sight Thought j, lx. 1,584. 

2. Zool. <£ Hot. : Applied to surfaces which 
rise and fall in parallel angles, more or less 
acute. 

cor'-ru-ga-ted, pa. par . or a. [Corruoate, 
v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Lot. : Wrinkled, folded up in every direc- 
tion. Example, the petals of poppies. 

corrugated iron, s. Sheet-metal pressed 
into wrinkles or folds, so as to give it greater 
atifl’ness. It is used in many ways— as sheath- 
ing, house-covering, roofing, Ac. 

cor' ru-ga ting, pr. par., a., <fc s. [Corru- 
oati:,’i\) 

A. A- B. pr. par. ct ;*arficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .Is sahsf, ; Tiie net of contracting or 
pressing into wrinkles or folds. 

corrugating machine, A machine 
for corrugating sheet -metal. It nvay be either 
in the shape of a rolling-mill, with a scries of 
parallel grooves nlternuting with parallel ele- 
vations cut in the circumference of the central 
roll, and counterpart grooves and ek-vntioua 
formed in the upper and lower roll ; or the 
corrugation may be etketed by simple pres- 
sure between dies. (Knight.) 

* cor ru-ga’-tion, s. (Fr., from Lat. corru- 
gat us. fai. par. of corrugo. ] A contraction into 
wrinkles or folds ; a wrinkle. 

"... the corn»jMfiori ur violent Atfllation of fibre*, 

. . .“—Etoyrr . On the Humourt. 

edr'- ru ga tlvc, a. (Mod. I^it. corrugafinw, 
from Cfass. Lit. cwiruga/iw.] [Ctmui uatk.I 
Bot. : The same as ConnuuATED (q.v.). 

ctfr’- ru-ga tor. s. [Fr. corrugateur, from 
Lat. cbrrrqm/iis.] 

A nt it . : rroducer ot wrinkles or folds. 

^1 Corrugator su/rreitii : [l-at «= wrinkler 
of tho cvchrow.] A small, dceplv-eolourod 
muscle placed at the inner side of the cye- 
l*ro\v. (Oimiii.) 


boil, : pout, J6\V1: cat, cell, chorus, <jhln, bcn<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist- ph = C 
-clan, tian - shan. -tlon, slon = shun; -tion, sion = zhim, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, &c. = b$l, d^L 
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corruge— corruptly 


• cor-ruge, v.i. [Lat. carrugo = to winkle.] 
To frown, to wrinkle. (C ochcram.) 

• cor-rn-gent, a, [Lat. corrugans, pr. par. 
of corrugo . ]’ Wrinkling, drawing or contract- 
ing iufco wrinkles. 

corrugcnt muscle, s. [Cokruoator.] 

• cor-rump'-a-ble, a. [Fr.] Corruptible. 

" Descending so, til it be corrumpabtef 

Chaucer : C. T„ 2.749. 

• cor-rump - 91 -on, • cor-rump-cl-oun, 

5 . {O. Fr. coiTumpre ; Lat. corrumpo — to 
corrupt ] [Corrupt, a.] A corruption. 

"Alle corrumpciouns that we here *e." 

llatnpole : l*ricke of Com., 8.3S2 

• cor-rumpe, * cor-umpe, v.t. <fc i. [ 0 . 

Fr. corrumpre; Lat corrumpo = to corrupt 
(q.v.).] 

1. Trans . .* To comipt. 

"Tuele epechls cwrumpm, or distroyen goode 
thewis."— nycltfe: 1 Cor. iv. 3A 

2. Intrans. : To become corrupt or bad. 

"It mot nedis dlcn and eorrumpei togidre."— 

C7ki ucer ; Boethius, p. 94. 

• cor-rup’-cl-on, s. [Corruption.] 

• corrupt v.t. [Corrupt, v.) 

"To corrupt : corrumpert. m —Caih6l. Anglicum. 

cor-rupt', v.t. & i. [Corrupt, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To decompose ; to turn or change from a 
sound to a putrescent state ; to make or cause 
to become putrid ; to putrefy. 

2. To cause to emit a putrid or fetid smell. 

"... the land was comipted hy reason of the ewarm 
of fli es."—£xod. viii. sc 

3. To make impure or unwholesome. 

" As the dead carcasses of unburied men 
ThAt do corrupt my air, 1 banish yon." 

Shahttp. -• Coriolanus, 11L t. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To defile, vitiate, or infect ; to debase or 
pervert. 

**. . . evil communications corrupt good manners. " 

Cor. xv. 33. 

2. To seduce, to lead astray, to defile, to 
debauch. 

3. To seduce or entice to any line of con- 
duct by promises or bribes. 

Tbo prisoners then tried to ca]ole or to corrupt 
Billop .”— Macaulay : Jltst. Eng., ch. xvi. 

4. To destroy or impair by alterations, addi- 
tions, or innovations ; to introduce errors or 
imperfections into ; to falsify. 

* B. Reficx. : To follow a corrupt line of 
conduct ; to become corrupt. 

"... thy people which thou hast brought forth out 
of Egypt have corrupted themselves . . .‘‘—Bout. ix. 12. 

C. Intransitive : 

1. To cause corruption ; to wear away, to 
destroy or decompose. 

"Lay not op for vonrselvea treasures upon earth, 
where ruoth and rust doth corrupt. . . Slatt. vx 19. 

2. To become corrupt or putrid ; to putrefy, 
to suffer decomposition. 

"The aptness or propenaion of air or water to cor. 
rupt or putrefy. ’— Bacon. 

*J For the difference between to corrupt and 
to contaminate, aee Contaminate. 

oor-rupt', * Co riipt', a. [Lat. corruptus, 
pa. par. of corrumpo = to corrupt : cor — cum 
=: with, altogether, and rumpo = to break.] 

I. Literally : 

1. Putrid, decomposed, unsound, fetid. 

" We be alle engendrit of vile and corrupt matiere." 

Chaucer : Parson's Talc, p. 237. 

2. Tainted, spoiled, impure. 

" V Iio with euch corrupt and pestilent bread would 
feed them.”— Knollts : Hitt, of the Turkes. 

3. Unsound, diseased. 

**. . . neither doth a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit ." — Luke vi. 43. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Depraved, perverted, tainted with wicked- 
ness or vice. 

" Corrupt was all this world for glotonie." 

Chaucer: Pardoner's Tile, 12. 438. 

2. Ready or willing to receive bribes ; de- 
void of uprightness or integrity. 

“The chief judges of the realm were corrupt, cruel, 
and timid." — Macaulay : lint. Eng., ch. IL 

3. Debased or vitiated by additions, altera- 
tions, or innovations. 

4. Infected or vitiated with errors ; incor- 
rect, not genuine. 


"The poacagc Is evidently cvrrufd." — S. J. Bcrrtage: 
Mote to Sony of Poland, ~)Z. 

Corru; t practices : 

Law: Bribery direct or indirect in connec- 
tion with nn election. Sir llenry James’s 
Corrupt Practices Act, passed in lf?S3, by the 
penalties ami disabilities it imposed, struck 
a very severe blow at bribery in connection 
with parliamentary elections. In 18S4 a 
similar act was directed against corrupt prac- 
tices at municipal elections. 

cor-rupt'-ed, pa., par. or a. [Corrupt, v.] 

cor rupt er, • cor-rupt -dr, * cor-rupt- 
our,s. [Fug. corrupt; -er.] 

♦ I. Literally : 

1. Anything which eormpts ormakes putrid. 

2. Anything which corrupts or becomes 
putrid or decomposed. 

"... they are brass and iron; they are all cor- 
rupters ." — Jer. vi. 23. 

H. Figuratively : 

I. One who corrupts, seduces, or leads 
astray ; a seducer, a briber. 

"She should hnue bene brogbt into an high moun- 
tain e, juid there throne dowu hefullonges, her corrupt- 
our being bihended.'* — Halt: English votaries, pt L 

2. One who debases, vitiates, or perverts by 
additions, alterations, or innovations. 

" . . . I «m indeed not her foul, but her corrupter 
at words . " — Shakesp .- Twelfth Sight, lit I . 

4 cor-rupt' ful, 4 cor-rupt'-full, a. [Eng. 

corrupt ; - ful .] Corrupting, corrupt. 

" For she by force is still fromedetnyned. 

And with corruptfull try be* la to untruth mis* 
trayned.” Spemer ; V. it M. 

t cor-rupt-l-bll -l-ty, s. [Fr. corrupt i- 
bilite : iSp. corruptibilidad, from Lat. corrup- 
libilUas, fromcorrupfi6i/is=corruptible(q.v.).] 
The quality or state of being corruptible. (Lit. 
& fig.) 

“ The frequency of elections has a tendency . . . not 
to lessen corruptibility. "—Burke : Duration of Parlia- 
ments. 

cor-rupt'-i-ble, 4 cor-rupt-y-ble, a. & s. 

[Fr. A Sp., from Lat. corrvplibUis, from cor- 
rupt us = corrupt (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Literally: 

1. Capable of being made corrnpt, decom- 
posed, or putrefied. 

"The several parte of which the world consists being 
in their nature corruptible, . . — TUL/tson. 

2. Subject or liable to corruption and decay. 

"It hihuueth this corruptible tbiog to clothe ttn- 
compLon." — I Vycliffe: \ Cor. xv. M. 

II. Fig. : That may be corrupted morally. 

"... that which is not corruptible. even the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, . . .”—1 Peter iii. 4. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Long. : Any body or substance 
capable of or liable to corruption and decay. 

"This corruptible must put on Incorruptlon." — I 
Cor. xv. ML 

2. Ch. Hist. (PI., Corruptibles) : The aect 
called in Latin Corrupticolae (q.v.). 

t cor-rupt'-i-ble-ness, s. [Eng. corrupti- 
ble ; -ness.] The quality of being corruptible ; 
corruptibility. 

4 cor-rupt adv. [Eng. corruptib(le) ; 
-ly.] In a corruptible manner; so as to be 
corrupted or vitiated. 

" It is too lAte ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly, . . .” 

Shakap. : King John, v. 7. 

Cor-rup tic ol-se, s. pi. [Lat. corruptus = 
corrupted, i connective, and colo = to culti- 
vate, to worship.] 

Ch. Hist . : A Christian monophysite sect in 
the sixth century, who maintained that the 
body of Christ was corruptible. From some 
of them, and particularly from Themistius, a 
deacou of Alexandria, and Theodosius, a 
bishop of that city, sprung the Agnoetie, who 
affirmed that whilst all things were known 
to the Divine nature in Christ, some 
things were unknown to His human nature. 
These views are generally held in the modern 
Churches, but a peculiar point about the 
Agnoetae was that they combined with those 
opinions the other one, that Christ had but a 
single nature. 

cor-rupt’-lrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Corruit, v. ) 

A. cY B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C. As substantive: 

I. Iff. : The state or process of becoming 
corrupt or putrid. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The act of seducing or leading astray 
from the path of integrity. 

2. The act of makiug corrupt by alterations 
or additions. 

"... their iuuumerable corrupxtngs of the Fathers* 
writings, . . Bp. Taylor . Disufrom Popery, ch. L 

cor-riap-tlon, • cor-rup-cl-on, • cor- 
rup-ci-oun, * co-rup-ci-on,s. [Fr.cor- 
ruption ; Sp. corrupcion ; Port, corrujgdo , 
from Lat. corruptio, from corrupt us, pa. par. 
of corrumpo.] [Corrupt, a.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. The act of corrupting, decomposing, or 
making putrid. 

2. The state of being corrupted, decom- 
posed, or putrid ; pntrefaotioii, decomposi- 
tion. 

" I have said t o corruption Thou art my father, . . .* 

— Job XVl i. 14. 

3. Putrid or corrupt matter. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. The act of corrupting morally ; debasing, 
depraving, perversion from the path of in- 
tegrity. 

". . . corruption continued to b* practised, with 
scarcely any intermission, hy a long succession of 
statesmen, . . .'—Macaulay : Mist, Eng., ch. xv. 

2. The state of being morally corrupt; 
depravity, deterioration of morals or character ; 
debasement. 

" . . the corruption that U in the world through 

lust."— 2 Pet. I. 4. 

* 3. A misrepresentation or defamation. 

"To keep mine honour fruno corruption." 

Shak<sp. : lien. VttU iv. 2. 

4. Anything morally corrupting or in- 
fectious. 

. . sio gathering bead 
Shall break into corruption . . .” 

dhakesp. : Itich. 11., v. L 

5. A deterioration or debasement of lan- 
guage. 

"... corruption of other langmgeA . . ."—Raleigh : 
Hist. 

6. A corrupt reading or version. 

4 B. Law: Impurity of blood arising from 
the attainder for treason or felony, by reason 
of which any person is disabled Irom inherit- 
ing lands from an ancestor, or from transmit- 
ting them to others. 

" Corruption of hlood can be removed only hy act ol 
perl L-iinent-" — BUtckstrme, 

If For the difference between corruption and 
depravity, see Depravity. 

* cor rup -tion-ist, s. [Eng. corruption; 
-isf.] A defender or supporter of corruption. 
(.Sidney Smith.) 

t cor-rupt -ive, a. [Fr. ccrruptif; Sp. cor- 
ruptivo ; ltal. corrutivo, from Lat. corru;>££vua, 
from corruptus = corrupt (q.v.).] 

1. Hating the quality or power of corrupt- 
ing, tainting, or vitiating. (Lit. £ fig.). 

" It should b« endued with an acid ferment, or some 
Corruptive quality, . . — Ray: On the Creation. 

2. Corruptible ; liable to or susceptible of 
corruption. 

•’In their corruj^tire matations lulu plants, . . 
Brovrne : Vulgar Errours. 

* cor rupt’ -less, a. [Eng. corrupt; -less.) 
Free from or not liable to corruption ; unde- 
cay in g. 

*• .Ml around 

The border* with corruptless myrrh are crown’d." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Mel ant., hk. xv. 

cor-rupt -1^, adv. [Eng. corrupt; -ly.] 

1. In a corrupt, vicious, or depraved 
manner; viciously, perversely, wrongfully. 

" We have dealt very corruptly against thee, . . 
yehrm. i. 7. 

2. By means of corruption ; through cor- 
rupting influences, as bribery. 

" O. that estates, degrees and offices 
Were not derived corruptly. . . .” 

Shaketp. : Mer. of Ten., U. 9. 

* 3. Improperly, wrongly, against right or 
reason. 

"Alas! Master Pole, what Jack of learning & prt> 
deuce was this. *o corruptly to Judge the matter . . 

— Strype : Records ; Starky to Pole, So. 8. 

4. So as to cause corruption, debasement, 
or loss of correctness. 

"We have corrupt y contracted most names, both of 
men and places.*— Camden : Remains. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciirc, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, 00 = e. ey=a- qu = kw. 
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cor-rupt ness, a. {Eug. corrupt; -ntss.) 

I. Lit. : Tlw quulily or state of being cor* 
rupt, decomposed, or putrid ; putrefaction, 
putrescence. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. A state of moral corruption, depravity, or 

Impurity. 

2. Debasement, impurity, or Incorrectness. 

t cor-rupt -re SS, s. [Eng. corrupt, and fem. 
sutf. -aas.] A woman who corrupts. 

"Thou Ntudio>l old mrruptre**, tyo thy towgno up.* 
Ueaum. & Plot eh. : Wife for u Month. 

• cor rupt -ri^e, s. (Lat. corruptHx.] Acor- 
mptress. 

. . tho c^rrupirtco of itatox and nuiuuen both.* 
— Uolland : Ammlanut, p. SCO. 

• cor-ry, v.t. [Curry.] To curry. 

"To oorry a Lore: *trigilare.”—CaPu/t, A nglicum. 

• cors (1), * coore, s. [Conrs, Corcse.] 

■cors (2), * oorss, 9. {Cross, s.] 

1. A cross, specially tho Holy Hood. 

2. A crucifix. 

"Itoui a haue [bono] colTro, & hi it a jp-eat cor* of 
gold . . ." — lm'enUtrivt, p. 12. 

3. A nmrket-placc. 

4. Money, from the figure of a cross on tho 
reverse of tbo English silver pennies, Ac. 

*■ My pun Is [maid] of »io line skin, 

Th.-ur will »a corn* hyd it within/ 

lumbar : Itannnlyne Poem*, p. C8. 

5. Tlio designation of the signal formerly 
sent round for convening tho inhabitants of 
Orkney. 

• cors, * oorss, * corse. i*.f. {Cross, v .] 

1. To lay one thing across another. 

2. To cross over, to go across. 

3. To thwart, to oppose. 

oor-sa, 8. [Lat.) 

Arch.: The mime given by Vitruvius to a 
platband or square fascia whose height ia 
more than its projocturc. (H r eaU.) 

cor sage, (Fr.) Tho body or upper part 
of a ludy'a dress. 

• cor'-saint, * cor-sant, * oor-saunt, 
* cor-saynt, * cor-scint, s. (O. Fr. cors 
= n body, and saint = holy.] Tlio (dead) 
body of a aaiut. 

" Knowaituw aught n rar*ai»i/ that monciUlo Trutho?" 

Lunglatut : P. Plowman, 3,667, 

cor -siilr, s. ["Fr. corsaire , fVom Prov. corsari, 
from Prov. A Ital. enrsa = a course, a cruise, 
from Lnt. carets. (6‘lrenf.)] 

1. A pirate ; one who cruises about with an 
armed vessel, seizing and plundering merchant- 
vessels, without any commission or authority 
fruiu any government. (Also nttributivoly.) 

“ Joining n eortnir '* crow, 

OYr the dark sen 1 llcw. 

Longfellow : Tho Skeleton fo Armour. 

2. A pirate's vessel. 

" Sarbarj- oortair* . . . Infested tho oorwt of tho 
MudUcrrxneau."— Preteott, in Webtter, 

cor' sak, * cor -sac, s. {A native word'.) 

ZooL: An unhnal.rtdpe*, Canis , or Cynalopex 
corsac , belonging to tlio family Caolda*. It 
is a native of Tartary. 

• cor'-sa-r^, «. {Corsair.) A corsair. 

"Ainontpd. thin cruo «<f cor*<trtet.”— Jlmo.ll ; Dodona’t 
Oeove. p. 83, (Z)<ieie«.| 

• cors'-bol, 8. {Hmtch cors = cross, and fcof = 
bow. ] A cross-bow. 

” A uil ye srddnrth eomrangyom of veyr. wnk mldy 
your eonholli*. hiuull oil U. fylr qwyrU/— Com/l. Scot., 
p. a. 

corse, 5. {Conps, Corpse.) 

* 1. A body. 

" A runplng Lyon nuhod nuddelnly, 

Hunting full greeily nttor *UVnf?e blood. 

Sodjio a* tho royall virgin lie did *py. 

With gaplti); month at her van rrveuily, 

Tu hauo oltunct dovourd her t-jnder corte.” 

S)*rvor; P Q.. 1. Ul. 8. 

t 2. A dead body, a corpso. (Only used In 
poetry.) 

M A volley, thrice repented o'er tho corte 
Lot down Into tln» hollow of that gmv«/ 

\\\>rti»wor’h: Kxcurunn, hk. vll. 

oorso-cnoumborod. a. Encumbered 
with corpses. 

• Corse present, s. Tim samo ns Corps- 
present (q.v.). 


*corsc t v.t. A i . [Curse.] 

•cor-seint, * cor saynt, «. (Corsaint.) 

corso -let, * corce-lct, * cors’ let, s. [Fr., 
a double diimu. of O. Fr. cons; Lnt. corpus = 
a body ; ltal. corsafrffo.] 

1. Old War : A light cuirass or armour worn 
to protect the front of the body. 

“ Mauy ft tear ol former light 
Lurk’d In neat h Ins corn let bright/ 

llyron : The siege pf Corinth, hk. xxv. 



2. Entom. : The thorax; tbo part of tho 
body to which tho wings and legs are attached. 

corsclct-band, a. The strap or band 
used for tightening up the corselet and keep- 
ing it securely in its place. 

” Drew Mddte-girtb nnd cp r*l«t-band.” 

Soott The Ltg of tho LaU Min*trel, L 27. 

•corso -let, * cors let, t>.f. IConsrLFrr, a.) 
To surround or girt with, or as with, a corselet. 

" Hor arma, 

Ahlo to lock Jov© from n synod. bIiiiII 

By wurmiting moon light emtlet thro.* 

Dcuum. <t flctoh. : T\oo h’oble Kinsmen. 

• cors er, * cors-ere, a. (Courser.] 

oor-set, h cor-sete. * cor-settc, s. [Fr. 

dimin. of O. Fr. cors — a body ; Ital. corsetto ; 
Low Lat, corscttus, from corpus — a body.] A 
boddice, stays. A light-fitting article of dress, 
worn principally by women, to give slmpe to 
aod support the body. Its shapo is preserved 
by strips of steel ur whalebone bent to the 
required form. 

•cor'-set, v.t. [Corset, a .) To dress or sut- 
round with a corset.) 

t cor'-set-ed, a. {Eng. corae<; -fd.) Dressed 
in or wearing a corset. 

* cors-gard, s. [Fr. cor;w dc garde =* a court 
of gard in a cam]) or fort. (Cobpyn’c.)] A 
house, a place of residence or refuge. 

*’ Within my own gnrison nnd oorwyunS.”— A. Mel- 
ville : Ult. in Life, U. 630. 

Cor'-siC-an, a. (Fiv>m I*it., Eng., Ac. Cor- 
sican), and Eug. sulf. -a a.) Pertaining to 
Corsica, an island in the Mediterranean, im- 
mediately north of Sardinia. 

Corsican moss ; 

(1) Hot. : An algal, Phcnria !!elmii\thocorton t 
a nntiva of the Mediterranean. 

(2) Phnr. : It had formerly a considerable 
reputation ns a vermifuge. 

cor-si-lyte. *. (Lat., Eng., Ac. Corsica, and 
Or. A«0o? ( lithos ) = a stone.] 

Min. : The name given by Pinkerton to a 
variety of Smnngditc. 

• cor’ si- ness, s. (Eng. corav; -ness.) (Cor- 
pulence, fatness. 

"Tho 1 p»»<* mr*inr**o ft man hath, lh« «uoro of 
roan UotUtnff in S.Ji.Ih 

* COr-slve, «. & t. [a contraction of corrosive 
(q.v).] 

A. Asadj.: Corrosive, biting, wearing away. 

B. As suftsfuafji'o: 

1. l.it. : A corrosive. 

2. Fig. : Anything which consumes nr wears 
away by degrees. 

"And that wimr Mttor conlre. whlcti did ©*t 
Hor tender heart amt mad© Tvfralno I rum mral.* 
Sjwnwr: C^ . IV. lx. 14. 

cors’-lot, a . [Corselet.] 

cor8’-lct~Sd, o. (Eng. cors/cf ; -«</.] Wear- 
ing nr armed with a corselet. 

Cor sned', s. [A.S, corsnttd, fn^m car, cer= 
a choifx*. and = a bit, a piece] 


A. S. Jmus : A sort of ordeal, in which tha 
person accused was obliged to place in his 
mouth on ounce of bread or cheese previously 
execrated by tho priest. If In* ate it freely 
aud without any injury, ho was accounted 
lunoccut ; if, on Uio contrary, he could not 
swallow it, or swallowed it with difilculty. 
he wn* eunsidctvd guilty. The consecrated 
bread wa3 used for this jiuriioso in Christian 
times. 

*4 Corynrd bread: Tlie bread used for the 
porposo described under Cursned (q.v.). 

*cors -y, *corsyfo, * corssy, a. [O. Fr. 

corsu — gross, tleshy, corpulent. (Cofpmtv.)] 
Fut, corpulent. 

’* Corty ( Cony man or woman or beat. A.); corjm- 
lentu*.~—CuthoL Anglicum. 

corsy-bclly, s. A shirt for a child, open 
before ; an Infant's first shirt. (.ScofcA.) 

* cort (1), “corto, *ourt, a. (Copbt.) 

*cort (2), a. [Quart.] 

*cort-stop, a. [Scotch cort — quart, and 
Eng. oloup (q.v.).] A vesst-l which held a 
quart. 

* cort (3), s. (Prob. from Fr. quurt, as being 
the fourth part of a denier or penny. ) A 
species of French coin, formerly current in 
Scotland. 

". . . (Icaorisof Franaa, majl>is, cortlt, mltls, . . 
—Act* Jo. 111., UC9(i«d. 1814), ]>. 07. 

* cor-tais, * cor-tays, fc cor-taysc, * cor- 
teys, * cor-toys, * cor-taisie, *cor- 
taysye, s. & a. [Courtesy, Couhtrous.) 

* cortaisliche, •cortaysly, * corteys- 
liclie, adu. (Courteously.] 

cor-tan-ine, «. fEtym. doubtful. Perhaps 
from ’Lat. cort(ex ) = bark; Eng. tan(nin); 
and suit, -inc (Cliem.) (q.v.).] 

C/iem. : An organic base, Cpdli-NOa+H-jO, 
obtained by the action of oxidising agcnts’on 
uurcotine. It melts at 120'. 

cor-tege', a. [Fr.. from IlaL cortcggio , from 
corte — a court.] A train of attendants ; a 
procession. 

* oor-tel, * cor-tyl, s. [Kirtle.] 

” Her corhl of fcelf suto sclicue," 

P. Eng. .4U»f PoctJi* ; Pearl, 203. 

cor-te-pi m-tan -nic, a. [Lat. cortex =s 
bark ; j>intis = a ]»ine ; nud Eug. fa a me (q.v.).] 

cortepinitannic acid, s. 

Chem. : An acid extracted by alcohol from 
the bark of the Scotch Fir, Finns sylvestris. 
It is a red powder having tlie formula C 8 II$C> 4 . 
Its aqueon3 solution gives an intense greeu 
colour with feme chloride, and a precipitate 
with lead acetatu (CyllyO^'oPb". 

* cor -ter, 8. (Quarter.) 

1. A quarter. 

2 A cake, so colled bccauso marked with a 
cross. 

Cor-tcs, a. [Sp. A Port. corfe=xa court.] 
Tho states or legislative assemblies of tho 
kingdoms of Spam nud Portugal, compuscd 
of tho nobility, clergy, and representatives of 
cities. They thus coma pond In sonic mua- 
suro to our Houses of Parliament. 

”... the imchnt Siwnidi eorfe« haviue Ixvu tho 
iiimo with the HngHth pArlliuivcut. . . . — Oeddet: 
Eietp pf tit* Corte* ; J'mcts 11730). 1. 319. 

COr'-tCX(pl. Cor'-ti~9C8), 8. [I-at. = tho bark, 
rind, or outer covering uf idauts.) 

1. Rutany : 

(1) Tho bark of a plant (ctym.). 

(2) Tho peridium of certain fiuiguls. 

(:;) A tbin, usually trausimrent, but cloae 
outer layer of tUsue iu beteromerous lichens. 
(Thome ) 

2. Zod. iC Anat. : An outer rind on any 
tissuo or stnietnro of the animal or human 
frame. 

", . . flhmnti mutter. Burronmlnl hy n Irtycr of 
cohir. which furntft n runl ur ©orfex to lL”— Ihait Jt 
L'ourman Phyttol. And/., vol. L, di. vili., jv 226. 

cor tic-al, n. [Mod. Lnt. corticalt*, from 
Class. I Ait. cortex (geu it. corlici) = bark.) 

Bot., Zool. s *fV. : lWlonglng to tlie ouror 
part of a plaut nr animal. External as 
opposed to medullary. 


boil. b<5^; pout, J<£\vl ; cat, ^cll, chorus, chin, bcn$h; go, gom; thin, this. Bln. as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -irn. 
-elan, -tlan = slum, -tion, -slon -shun; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous - shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = b?l, dcL 
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cortical integument, s. 

Bot .: Tlia bark or false bark of cudogens. 

cortical layer, s. 

Zcol. : The layer of conaistent sareode 
which in the Infusoria encloses the chyme 
mass, and is surrounded by the cuticle. It 
is called also the parenchyma of the body. 
(iVfcAobon.) 

cortical stratum, s. 

Bet. : The superficial layer of tissue in the 
thallns of a lichen. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

cortical tissue, s. 

Bot. : A tissue in the stem of dicotyledon* 
ons plants just beneath the epidermis. It 
is often separated into two portions, an outer 
aod an inner cortex. {Thome.) 

cor ti-car'-i-a, $. [Lat. cortex (gen it. corticis) 
= bark, and fein. adj. suif. -«rin.) 

Kntom. : A genus of beetles, family Lathri- 
diidie. Sharp, in 1ST 1, enumerated 14 British 
species. 

* cor tl-ca'-ta, pi. [Lat., neut. pi. of cor- 
licalus = covered with bark.] 

Zool. ; “ Barked corals," corals with bark. 
A name sometimes applied to corals possess- 
ing a fixed calcareous or horny axis of some 
solidity, from which the fleshy portions pro- 
ject like branches from the stem of a tree. 
They are now ranked under Zoantharia aud 
Aleyouaria. 

oor -tic-ate, t cor - tic-a-ted, a. [Lat. 
corticatus = covered with bark.] 

Bot. : Coated ; harder externally than in- 
ternally. 

" This Animal is a kind of lizard. a quadruped corti- 
cated , . . .’—Browne : Vulgar Krrourt. 

COr-tl 9 '-lc, a. [Lat. cortex (genit. corticis) = 

. . . cork.) 

cortlcic acid, s. 

Chem. : CjstlioOe- An acid found in the 
alcoholic extract from cork. An amorphous 
cinnamon-coloured powder, which is precipi- 
tated liy water from the alcoholic extract. It 
dissolves in alkalies, forming a deep-red solu- 
tion. 

COr-ti9’-i-fer, s. [Lat. cortex (genit. corticis) 
= cork, and fero — to bear.] One of the Cor- 
tieata or barked corals. 

cor-ti9-if’-er-ous, a. [Lat. cortex (genit 
corticis) = bark, and fero — to bear.] Produc- 
ing bark. 

cor-tic’ i-form, a. [Lat. cortex (genit. cor- 
tecis) = bark, ami /orroa = form, appearance.] 
Of the form or appearance of bark. 

c6r'-tl-9irt, 5. [Lat. cortex (genit. corticis) — 
bark, and Eng. sufl’. -in.] 

Chem . : An amorphous, tasteless, inodor- 
ous powder obtained from the bark of the 
Aspen, Pojmlus tremvla. It is easily soluble 
in alcohol and in acetic acid, and is precipi- 
tated by water or sulphuric acid. 

cor-ti-cose, a. [Lat. corticosus = full of 
bark.) Full of bark, abounding in bark, cor- 
ticous. 

cor' ti-coiis, a. [Lat. cortex (genit. corticis) 
= bark, and Eng. sufT. -oms.] The same as 
Corticose (q.v.). 

cor-ti’-lc, s. [ltal., from Low Lat. cortile, 
cur tile.] 

Architecture : 

1. A small court surrounded or inclosed by 
the appurtenances of a building. It was an 
important feature in the architecture of the 
early Christian churches or basilicas, and was 
usually square in plan. 

2. The court-yard or area of a dwelling- 
house. 

cor-ti'-na, s. [Lat.= a round vessel, a kettle, 
a cauldron.) 

Bot. : Tliat portion of the velum in a fungal 
which adheres to the margin of the pollen 
when the latter is in fragments. ( Limlley .) 
The filamentous ring of some Agarics. (Treas. 
of Bot.) 

cor-tin ar'-i-ous, s. [Lat. cortin(a) (q.v.), 
and Eng. sutf. -nrioua, from Lat. sufl'. -arius.) 

Bot. : The same as Cortinate (q.v.). 


cor-tin-ar -i-iis, s. [Lat. corftn(a), and suff. 
-arias.] 

Bot. : A genus of fungals, closely akin to 
Agaricus. They have a spider-like web, ami 
bright red-brown spores. The species are 
numerous. 

cor -ti-nate, s. [Lat. cortin(a), and Eng., &c. 
suff. -ate.) 

Hot. : Having a structure like that of a cob- 
web ; cortinarions. 

* cor-tine, * cor tyn,s. [Curtain.] 

" Cast np the cortyws .** 

Chaucer: C. T„ 6,831. 

cor-tu-sa, 5 . [Earned after J. A. Cortnsns, 
Professor of Botany at Padua.) 

Bot. : A genus of Primnlaceie, containing 
but one known species, a plant from the 
northern ami alpine parts of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. The radical leaves have long petioles. 
Inflorescence umbelliferous, the flowers with 
a tubular 10 -tootlied calyx ; a corolla with a 
short tube ; 5 stamens ; and a 5-celled cap- 
sule dehiscent from the apex, and giving 
forth many seeds. 

cor -tu’-sal, a. [Mod. Lat. cortus(a), and Eog., 
&c. sutf. -a?.] 

Bot. : Pertaining to the geuus Cortusa, or 
having it for a type. 

Cortusal Alliance : [Cortusales]. 

cor-tu-sa -le§, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cortusa 
(q.v.), and pi. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. (The Cortusal Alliance): An alliance of 
perigynous exogens, containing the orders 
Hydropliyllaceae, Plumbaginaceae, PI an tag i- 
nacese, Priinulaceae, ami Myrsinncea*. The 
flowers are generally diclilamydeons, mono- 
petalous, and symmetrical ; the placenta free 
and central ; the embryo lying amid much 
albumen. ( Lindley .) 

co-run-del'-lite, s. [Mod. Lit., &c. corun- 
dum ; dimiu. sufl. -ell; and -ite (Min.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : The same as Margarite (q.v.). 

co-rim-doph-yl-lite, co-run-doph-i- 
lite, s, [Dana, who gives the form corun - 
dophilite , derives it from Lit., &c. corundum, 
and Gr. <?uAo? (p kilos ) = a friend. The British 
Museum Catalogue alters this to co rundophyl- 
lite, which would be from Gr. <}>v\\ov (phxdlon) 
= a leaf.] 

jlfiu. : A variety of Clinochlore (Brit. 
Mus. Cat.). Dana, on the contrary, considers 
Cliaochlore as properly separating into two 
mioerals, one of which is Cornmlophilite. It 
is a monoclinic mineral crystal, being in 
double hexagonal prisms. The hardness is 
2 o ; the sp. gr. 2‘9 ; the colour green ; the 
lustre of the cleavage faces somewhat pearly. 
Compos. : Silica, 24 - 0 — 25*06 ; alumina, 25 '9 
— 30*7 ; protoxide of iron, 14*8 — 1G*5 ; mag- 
nesia, 1(5 4— 22 '7 ; and water, 10*G — 11*9. It 
has strong double refraction. 

co-run-dum, "corin'-don, *co ri-vin‘- 
dum , 4 co-ri-ven -dum,s. [Hindust., &c. 
karund.] 

Mineralogy : 

\. Gen. : A rhombohedral transparent or 
translucent mineral, very tough when com- 
pact. Its hardness is 9, its sp. gr. 3-9 — 4*16. 
Its lustre is generally vitreous ; its colours 
blue, red, yellow, brown, grey, or nearly 
white ; its streak in all cases colourless. It 
consists of purealumina— oxygen, 46 6 , aod 

aluminum, 53*4 = 100. Chemically viewed, it 
is aluminum-oxide, AUO 3 . There are three 
varieties of it— Sapphire, Corundum proper, 
and Emery. (See these words.) 

2. Spec. (Corundum proper) ; It includes the 
species of the geuus which are dark in colour 
aod only translucent. But its hues may be 
light blue, grey, brown, or black. It is found 
in many localities in the Apalachian Mountain 
System of the t' oited States. 

* CO-rus’-cant, a. [Lat. coruscans, pr. par. 
of corusco = to gleam, to glitter.] Gleaming, 
glittering in flashes ; flashing. 

" His praises are like those corns cant beams. 

Boweli, bk. iv„ let 49. 

* cor'-us-cate, v.i. [Lat. coruscatus, pa. par. 
of corusco — to gleam, to glitter, to flash.] To 
gleam, to glitter in flashes, to flash. 

. . more coruscating and eulicliteolm; than any 

other matter. . . .’—GreenhtU : Art of A'mbaluting, p. 

331. 


cor-us-oa'-tlon, s. [Lat. coruscatio, from 
conisccdus, pa. par. of corusco.] 

1. Lit. : A flash, a sudden gleam or burst of 
light in the clouds or atmosphere ; a brilliant 
radiation. 

" W e see that lightnings and coruscations, which aro 
near at hand, yield uo sound."— Bacon : Sat. Hist. 

2. Fig. : A brilliant display of intellectual 
power or wit 

" There are beautiful corurcafioru of fancy."— Fat- 
him. 

corve, 5 . [Corf.] 

* cor-vce', s. [Fr., from Low Lat. corvada , 
corroada , corroata, corroguta , from Lat. corrogo 
= to ask together ; cor — cum = with, to- 
gether ; and rogo = to ask.] 

Feudal Luio : An obligation on the tenants 
or inhabitants of certain districts to perform 
certain services for their lord, such os the 
maintenance of roads, &c. Extended so as 
to include the forced labour of the fellaheen 
in Egypt. Applied also to the labour thus 
exacted. 

cor'-ven, jnx. par. or a. [Carve.] 

cor ve§ t s.pl. [Corf.] 

cor-vette', * cor -vet, s. [Fr. con’ctte; 

Port, d: Sp. errveta; Lat. cor 6 ifa=a slow- 
sailing vessel ; corbis — a basket.] 

jN T auf. ; A man-of-war, having a flush deck, 
and carrying from eighteen to twenty-six guns 
in oua tier. It ranks next below a frigate 
(q.v.). 

. a corvette, ns be called it. of Calais, -which 
hath been taken hy the EurI I sh.” — Xtd ney ; Stato- 
Papcrs, Lett. (1C36), vol. li. 436. 

cor-vot-to (1), s . [Corvette.] 

cor-vef-to ( 2 ), s. [Ital.] 

^faneje ; A curvet (q.v.). 

"You must draw the horse in his career with bis 
mnnape, and turn, doing the cor vet to .and leaping."— 
Peacham : On Ora icing. 

cor'-vi-dae, s. pi. [Lat. cort^tts), and suff. 
-idee.] 

Ornith. : A family of conirostral birds con- 
taining the crows and their allies. The bill ie 
stroog, more or less compressed ; the upper 
maodiblc to a certain extent curved, the tip 
notched ; the nostrils are covered with stiff 
bristle-like feathers pointing forward. They 
can walk, run, or fly with equal ease. Their 
nest is of sticks, lined with soft materials. 
They may be divided into five sub-families : 
( 1 ) Strcpcrinae, or Piping Crows ; (2) Garru- 
Iinae, or Jays ; (3) Callaeatinfe, or Tree Crows ; 
(4) Corvinpe, or True Crows ; and (5) Pyrrho- 
coracinse. (See these words.) 

cor-vi-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. corvus (q.v.), 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -infr.] 

Ornith. : The typical sub-family of the Cor- 
videe (q.vA British genera are Corvus (Crow’), 
Pica (Magpie), Garrutus (Jay), aod Nucifraga 
(Nutcracker) (q.v.). 

cor'-vine, a. [Lat. corrinus = pertaining to 
the raven.] Pertaioing to any of the crows. 

* cor'-vo-rant, s. [See def.] An obsolete 
form of cormorant (q.v.), due to erroneous 
derivation. 

"The sh.igs being our corrorant -or water-crow*— 

Cooke : Voyages, vol. vi. f hk. iv„ ch. U. 

cor'-vus, s. [Lat. = a raven . . . the con- 
stellation Corvus.] 

1 . Ornith. : The typical genus of the sub- 
family Corvinie and the family Corvidae. The 
bill is straight, large, compressed, convex, 
and curved towards the point : the nostrils 
are open : the fourth quill of the wings tha 
longest; the tail even-rounded or rectilinear. 
There are many species of the genus, and they 
are scattered over the world. There are flva 
in Britain : (1) Corvus corax, the Raven; (2) 
C. corone , the Carrion Crow ; (3) C. cornix, the 
Hooded Crow or Royston Crow ; (4) C. fmgi - 
legns, the Rook ; and (5) C. m onedula, tha 
Jackdaw. The common Crow of India is C. 
splendcns [Crow, Raven*, Rook, A*c.] 

2. PakcorU. : Representatives of the genus 
Corvus occur from the Miocene onward. 

3. Asfron. : One of the fifteen ancient 
southern constellations. Sometimes it ia 
combined with Hydra, another of the fifteen, 
and figures as Hydra and Corvus. Yet another, 
viz., Crater, the Cup, has been superadded, 
but this is obsolete. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = ©. ey = a. qu = kw. 


corvy— corynocarpus 
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• cor'-vy, s. [Fr. cnurbeau a ccrtainn war- 
like instrument. (Cotgrare.)} A bonked or 
crooked iron used to pull down buildings or 
walls in a siege. 

•* H«r*crokr«l Corults, fl*;«-lnjj bryilffea talt. 

Th«lr nc.'tUifull Sctirploui. that ruyne* th«s waU.* 
Uudion : Judith, p. 33. 

COr-$r-bant (pi. t cor-ybants (Eng.), coryban - 
tes (Lilt.), s. [Gr. hopv0a? (korubas), genit. 
Kopv&avTos (koruftan/w!).} A priest, of tbo 
goddess Cybele, in Phrygia, whose Hies wero 
accompanied with wild music, dancing, &c. 

•cor y bant' l-asm, s. {Eng. corybant; i 
connective ; and suff. -asm.] 

M ed. : A kind of frenzy in which tl»c patient 
la affected with fantastic visions and want of 
sleep. (Dunglison.) 

cor- b An -tic, * cor- 3^ b An -tick, a. 

(lir. *opi/0<u'Ti«6? (Arortt&aitfiton.) = pertaining 
to the Coryhantes.) 

1. Lit. : Of on relating to the Corybantes or 
their rites. 

2. Fig. : Mad, frenzied, frantic. 

Co ryg i dre, s. jd. (Moil. Lat. corydum 
(q.v.), and fem. pi. adj. stiff, -uZm. 1 

Lot. : A family of Orchils, tribe Ophreae. 

C6 ry'-gi um, s. (From Gr. KOpvs (knnts) = 
a helmet, which the llower somewhat re- 
sembles. (Loudon, Laj-tnn, &e.) Is it not 
rather from ku>pvkiov ( kornkion ), dimin. of 
K<i>pvKo<; (korukos) = a leathern sack or wallet 
for provisions?) 

Lot. : A genus of Orchids, the typical one of 
the family Ophreiv. It has saccate petals, and 
tho Intend semis connate. Nine or ten species 
are known, all from the Cape of Good Hope. 

• cor -^-da lt-a, s. (ConvnAus.] 

Chem. : The same as Corydaline (q.v.). 

cor-yd -a-llnc, t cor-^d-a-lV-na, s. 
[Moil. Eat. corydalis (q.v.), and stiff. -ine, -tna 
(Chcm,).} 

Che ia. .* A weak organic base. CiaHj^NOj. 
Corydaline occurs in tho roots of Coiydalis 
bulbosa , C. fabacca, and Aiistolochia caw. The 
root is exhausted with water containing hy- 
drochloric acid, the solution precipitated by 
sodium carbonate, the precipitate dried and 
treated with alcohol, and the solution allowed 
to crystallize. Corydaline crystallizes in 
colourless needles, which melt at 130*. Nitric 
acid ennverts it into a red-brown resin. 
Corydaline is insoluble In water, but soluble 
In alcohol, forming a bitter solution. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid dissolves it, following 
a dark orange solution. 

cor yd -a-lis, s. (From Gr. *opu£aAAiV (A:oro- 
dallis ) =’the crested lark, the spur of which 
those of the fumitories somewhat resemble.) 

Lot. : A genus of | dan is, order Fumariuceie, 
tribe Fiininriere. There are four petals, one 
nf them gibbous and spurred at the base ; the 
ovary has man}’ ovules ; the pod is two-valved, 
compressed, many-seeded, the seeds with a 
crest. Carydalis clnviculntn, the White Climl>- 
tng Corydalls, is indigenous to Britain, espe- 
cially on the walls and roofs of houses in the 
Highlands of Scotland. It lms long, very 
slender, much-branched stems, pinnate leaves, 
the petioles ending in tendrils ; the flowers 
small, pair yellow, almost white. C. s»lidt 
nnd Zu feu arc not indigenous to Britain, though 
they have here and there esejiped from gar- 
dens. The tubers of ('. tuberoM contain a 
peculiar alkali called Corydaline (q v.). C. 
oulbosa has an aromatic tuber very bitter, and 
at the sninc time somewhat astringent and 
acrid. It was formerly used as a substitute 
for the Birth worts in expelling intestinal 
worms and as an crmocnagogue. 

*i Climbing Corydalis : 

(l) Corytlulis clariculaiu. (UoRvnAi.is.) 

(•>) An American name for Adlmnia. (Treas. 
of Lot.) 

c6r yl a'-^C-ro, pi. (Lat, cori/Zas (q.v.), 
and fein. pi. ad.j. suff -o««r.) 

Lot. : Mastworts. An order of diclinous 
exogens, alliance Qoernales. It consists of 
trees and shrubs with alternate, simple, ex* 
stipulate leaves, often with the veins running 
straight from the midrib to the margin. Male 
(lowers amentaceous, with ?> to 2u stamens ; 
female having the ovary crowned by tin* nidi- 
incuts of an adherent calyx, seated within a 
coriaceous Involucre called a rnpnlo ; ovary 


with two or more cells ; ovules pendulous or 
peltate. Among the genera are Carpinns 
(Hornbeam), Corylus (Hazel), Fugus (Beech), 
Castanea (Chestnut), and Quercus (Oak). 
Found in the temjierate parts of the Old and 
New Worlds. In the tropics they grow chiefly 
on mountains. In IS 14 Bindley enumerated 
eight genera, and estimated the species at 265. 

cor y-Idph-f-dso, *. }>l. (Mod. Lat. cory- 
lophus, ami fem. pi. adj. suit. -itl<e.] 

Kntom. : A family of pentamerous beetles. 
Type, Corylophus. 

cor-yl -oph-us, s. (Gr. *opv? (korus) = a hel- 
met. and A6cf>o? (ZopZw.<)=the back of the neck, 
... a crest.) 

Kntom. : A genus of beetles, the typical one 
of the family Corylophidae. Sharp enumerates 
tyvo Britisli species, 

cor'-yl-us, s. (Lat. corylus; Gr. *6pv Ao? 
(korttfos), from *»pv? (torus) = a helmet, tho 
fruit appearing as if covered with one.) 

1. L<4. : The Hazel-nut. A genus of trees, the 
typical 0110 of the order Curylaceie. The 
barren flowers are in a cylindrical catkin, the 
scales 3-cleft, the middle lube covering the two 
aide ones ; stamens three, with onc-celled 
anthers. Fertile (lowers 1 or 2 together, within 
a minute involuere of 2 to 3 cohering, lacerated, 
hairy scales, the whole constituting a short 
catkin ; stigmas two, filiform ; nut invested 
with the enlarged united scales of the in- 
volucre. Corylus AveUana is the Common 
Hazel-nut or Hazel (q.v.). 

2. Paltro-botany : A apecies of Corylus is 
found in the Miocene. 

cor ymb, * cor-ym' bus, s. (Lat. corym&us 
= a cluster of ivy berries, or of fruit or 
flowers ; Gr. *6 pvp.0o? (Aronmbos) s= the upper- 
most point, head, or end.) 

Botany : 

• l. In Pliny what is now called a capitalum. 
This is not the corymb of modem botanists. 

•*Atnonp»t tho ancient botanist*. It wa* used to 
express the bunches or clusters of berries of Ivy : 
amongst modem botanists, it Is used for it compounded 
disco us flower, whose seeds are not pappous, or do 
not fly away In down : such are the flowers of daises, 
and com moo moryg old. ‘—Quincy. 

2. A kind of inflorescence, akin to the 
raceme in having stalked flowers, but differing 



in having the lower pedicels so long that their 
flowers arc elevated to the same ievd ns those 
of the upper ones. Examples, the Wallflower, 
the Elder, A*c. 

t Compound Corymb: 

Lot.: A corymb tin* expansion of which Is 
centrifugal instead of centripetal, i.r. , it com- 
mences at the centre instead of the circum- 
ference. A branched corymb, each nf whose 
divisions is corymbose, is more generally 
called a Fascicle (q.v.). 

* efir ym’ bl ato, cor ym bl-.at cd, a. 

(Lat. con/mhits, i connective, and Miff. -«f*\ 
-ufrd.) Garnished with brunches (bunches (?)) 
of berries. (Johnson.) 

o 6 r pm bif-cr ro, s. pi. (l^t. fem. pi. of 
corymlnft r - bearing clusters of ivy iH-rries, 
from cori/mbus (Corymb], nnd frro = to bear.) 

Lot. : The name given in 17S0 by Jussieu to 
the sub-order of Composite plants afterwards 
called Astei’aecjp. It is one nf three sub-orders 
of Composites, tho others being Cynaroce- 
phnliu and Ciehoraecic. 

c6r ym bif cr ous, o. (Lat. rormnbus =» . . 
n corymb ; ftro to U ar ; mnl Kng. stiff, -ous.) 


• 1. Ord . l/xng. : Bearing fruit or berries on 
branches. (Johnson.) 

2. Lot.: Bearing coryrnba. 

edr-ym bi'-tes, *• {Lat. corymt/iits; Gr. 
Kopvnfiirr)* (korumbites) = a plant, Euphorbia 
plat yphyllos. ] 

Enlom. : A genus of EInteridac. Ten species 
are found in Britain. (Sharpe.) 

cor-ym bo§c, O. (Mo<L Lat corymbosus, 
from Unt. coryndnis (Corymb), and suff. -osiu.j 
Lot . : Pertaining to or consisting of the 
inflorescence railed a corymb, or having a 
structure resembling it. Thus there may be 
a corymbose panicle, and even the branches 
in a plant may he cnryinbose. 

Coiymbose raceme ; 

Lot. : a corymb elongated to a raceme. Ex., 
the Candy-tuft, Ibcris. 

t cor-ym-boso'-ly, adv. (Eng. corymbose; 
*/y] 

Lot. : In a corymbose manner. 

t edr-ym -bous, a. (Eng. corymb ; -ous.) 

Lot. : The same as Corymbose (q.v.). 

t cor ym'-bil-loso. a. (Dimin. of corymbus, 
and Eng. suff. -o se, from Lat. -o sus ] 

Lot. : Having, containing, or eonsistiog of 
a small corymb. 

‘cor-ym-bu lous, a. (Dimin- of Lat. 

corymbus, and* ICng. suff. 

Bot . ; Tho same as Corymudlose (q.v.). 

co ry'-nc, ». [Gr. Kopib-rj (konuie) = a club. 
So named because the tentacles arc sometimes 
club-shaped.) 

Zool. : A family of marine Hydroid Polypes, 
the typical one of the family Coryuidae. 

cor 3^-nc-tes, *. (Gr. (konmetes) 

= a club-bearer, a mace-bearer.) 

Fntom. : A genus of Beetles, family Cleridae. 
Four species are found in Britain. (Sharpe.) 

cor-3? nc urn, s. [Gr. Kopvvy (korune) = a 
club, and Lat. neut. suff. -am.] 

Bot. : A genus of coniomycetous fungals, 
growing on dead twigs. It has dark naked 
spores radiating from a receptacle. 

cor’-yn-id, $. (Gr. Kopv 107 ( korune) =a club, 
and ciio? (ridew) = form, appearance. 1 
Zool. : A member of the order Corynida 
(q.v.). 

" More recently a » opposed Coryniil called I’al»o- 
coryuo haa been dc^crOk'd from tlio Carl>onifcroiu 
rocks of ScotlamL " — XichoUon : Zool., cb. xil. 

cor yn -i-da, s. pi. (Corynid.) 

1. Zool. : An order of Tlydrozoa, suh-class 
Ilydroida. Tho animal is simple, consisting 
of a single poly pi to ; or if compound, then of 
several poly piles, united by a common flesh 
or co?nosarc. Tho reproductive organs are 
in the form of gynnphores. They are some- 
times called also Ttibularida or Pipe Coral- 
lines. 

2. Palcront . : They occur fossil in various 
formations. 

cor yii'-bdre, s. j<7. [Mod I -at. coryn(e), and 
suff. - ido\ ] 

Zool. : A family of marine Hydroid Polypes, 
in which tlio animals are naked or have only 
the rudiments of a polypidoiu. 1 hey aro now 
generally elevated into an order, Corynida 
(q.v.). 

cor-yn id -! nu f. pi [Gr. aopibaj (korun?) = 
u » bib, amt c«5o? (ruftw) — form : dimin. of 
Kopcn) (korun!).} 

Bot . : Processes stuck Into the margin of 
tho germinating leaf of ferns and coutainiug 
spiral threads. 

cor yn-ito, [Gr. Kopvi'y (korun?) = a club, 
and Eng. sutf. -ite (Min.) (q.v.).) 

M in, : An isometric mineral crystallizing In 
oetaheilrtnis, with convex faces or globnlarly. 
f me banlness is 4 5 5; tlio sp. gr 5 9— 6: 
the lustre metallic ; the colmur silvery white, 
or on a fresh fnictnre steel-grey. Coiiijhjs. : 
Arsenic, 37 b3 : antimony, 13’45 ; sulphur, 
17‘ IP; nickel. 2s Mi ; and iron, 1’9S. Found 
in Cm hit hia. (Dana.) 

cor-yn 6 car pus, s. (Or. Kopx'ry (korun?) 
a eluh, and fraprro? (Arnrpoj) = fruit.] 


boil, bd^: poitt, Jdot’l : cat, 50II, chorus, ^Irin, benph; go, gom; thin, this; sin, ns; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist. pli = t 
-dan, tlan ^ shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; ^lon, sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiis. -bio, -dlo, &c. - bcl. 
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corypha— cosin 


Bot. : A genus of trees, order Myrsinuceiv. 
They have eutire smooth leaves and eluMeis of 
white flowers. They are natives of New Zea- 
land. The fruits of Corynorarpus t'ul (juris nre 
used in that country in times of scarcity, hut 
the seeds, unless steamed and otlierwise 
treated, arc poisouous. 

COT'-y-pha, $. (Gr. *opv£»j (koruphe) = the 
top. because the leaves are only nt the summit 
of the true.] 

Bot. : A genus of palms, the type of the 
tribe Cory phese (q.v.). They have fan-sli:i]M.'d 
leaves, perfect flowers on brandling bracteute 
spikes, three petals, six stamens, nml a one- 
. seed berried fruit. About live species are 
known, all from tropical Asia. Corypha umbra 
cuii/era is the Talipot-tree. [Talipot.] 


co-rys'-ti-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. corses 
(q.\ .), ami fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida*.) 

Zoo/. : A family of Brachyurous Crusta- 
ceans. Type Cory a tea (q.v.). 

cor-y-tha-ix, s. [Gr. xopueiiZ (koruthaix)= 
a helmet shaking with waving plume : *bpv<? 
(korus) a helmet, and aicraw (aissO) = to move 
quickly, to dart.] 

Ornith. : A genus of birds, family Musopha- 
gidie. It contains the Touracos. They are 
African birds with a green body, and the quill 
feathers of the wings and tail violet or red. 

CO -ry za, s. [ Lat. coryza ; Gr. *<5pv£a (Jcoruzz), 
frnm Koptry (torse) = the side of tho head.] 

Med. : A “cold in the head,” with ranning 
at the nose, defluxiou of plilegin, Ac. 


cor - y -phre -na, s. [Gr. *opv</>a4m ( kom - 
phaino) = a fish, the saiua as in-rmi/poc ( hip - 
jx) n ros) =■ horsetail, i.e., the Coryphcrno. hip- 
puris described below.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scomberidic, or by some 
it is made t he type of a familv Coryplucuidm 
(q.v ). Tli e head is greatly elevated, and the 
palate and jaws both furnished with teeth. 
L'oryphcena hippuris and several other species 



CURYPll.ENA HIPPUBIS. 


are found in the Mediterranean and the adja- 
cent parts of the Atlantic. They pursue the 
fiying fish. The first-named species is the 
one of the two animals called the Dolphin. 
It has beautiful metallic tints, looking golden 
while in the water. It is about five feet long. 

cor y phaen'-i-dro, s. pi [Mod. Lat. cory- 
ptuvna (q.v.), and stiff, -itfee.] 

Zool. : A family of spiny-finned fishes. 
They have a dorsal fin running along the 
whole length of the back *, the ventral fins 
are small or wanting ; the dorsal and nnal fins 
are generally high. All the species are marine. 
[Cory ph. ena.] 

cor-y-phe-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. coryph(a), 
nod stiff, -or.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Palms, of which the type is 
Corypha. It is divided into two families, 
Sabalidieand Phoenicidae. 

cor-y -phee', s. [Fr.] A ballet-dancer. 

[C’ORYPHEUS.] 

cor - y - phe -us, cory-phte'-us, s. [Gr. 

Kopv<f>ato? (koruphaios) = (a.) at the top nr 
head, ($.) the leader of the chorus in the Attic 
drama ; xopv</» j (koruphe) = a head.] 

1. J.it. : The leader of a chorus or company 
In a play. 

* 2. Fig. : The leader of any party. 

" Thftt noted coryp'ens (Dr. John Owen) of the Inde- 
pendent faction.*— .South ; Scnn. v. 49. 

Io the University of Oxford the Assistant 
of the Choragna or Master of Musical Praxis 
is called the Ctiryphatua or Pnecentor. 

CO-ryph -o don, s. [Gr. \opv<f>ij ( ehoruphe)= 
= a point, and 68ovc (oc/otts), genit. ofiotros 
(odontos) = a tooth.] 

Folceont. : A genus of ungulate mammals, 
the typical ona of the family Corypliodoiitidie. 
The genus was founded by Prof. Owen on 
fragmentary materials. He showed its resem- 
blance to the Tapirs. From the ampler re- 
mains obtained in North America, Marsh has 
proved that there were five toes. ’Ibis neces- 
sitates the removal of the genus from the 
Tapiridfe. Found in the Eocene of Europe 
and North America. 

co-rjfch-o-don'-ti-dfe.s.pZ. [Mod. Lat. c ory- 

phodon (geoit. coryphodontis ), and suff. -uZ «*.] 
Palmont. : A family of ungulate mammals. 
Only known genus, Coryphodon (q.v.). 

co-rys'-te^i, s. [Gr. KopvcrTrj? (korustes) = a 
helmed mail, an armed warrior.] 

Zool. : A genus pf Brachyurous (Short- 
tailed) Crustaceans. The chela; (i.»\, the an- 
terior feet) are in the males about twice as 
long as the body ; ia the females they are not 
remarkably long. 


COS (1). i COSS, s. [Maliratta, An.] A measure 
of distance in India, averaging about two 
English milas. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

Cos (2), s. [The nnnio of an island in the 
Mediterranean, belonging to Turkey.] 

cos-lcttuce, s. 

Bot. : A curly variety of lettuce introduced 
from the island of Cos. 


* cos (3), *cossc, kosse, 3 . [A.S. cos.] A 
kiss, an embrace. [Kiss.] 

* A snete cot of thy mouth.* 

Lyric Poemt, p. 92 . 

cos'-al ite, a [Named from Cosala, in the 
province of Sinaloa, in Mexico, where it ia 
found.] 

Min. : A soft and brittle mineral of a 

metallic lustre aod a lead-grey eolonr, consist- 
ing of sulphur 16*10, bismuth 4225, and lead 
41‘6a. (Dana.) Tha British Museum Catalogue 
makes it tha same as Hezbanyite (q.v.). 

* cosche (1). * cosh, a. [Ccsshe.] 

' cosche (2), a. [ Fr. coche. ] A coach. 

" Iu co*cii« tmynd with alander.”— Hume : Chron. 

S. P., iii. US’. 

COS 5in'-i-um, s. [Gr. kovkCvlov ( koskinion ), 
diinin. of ko<tkivov ( koskinon ) = a sieve.] 

Bot. : A genua of plants, order Menisper- 
maceae. An infusion of the wood and bark of 
Coscintim iudicum is regarded as furnisliiug 
an excellent stomachic. C. fenestratumis used 
in Ceylon aa a tonic and diuretic. It is called 
Weui-vel. 

COS-^m^-dlS'-OUS, s. [Gr. /cooxtEOE (kos - 
frtnon)=a sieve, aod Butkos (diskos) = a quoit.] 
Bot. : A genns of Diatomaceae, with free 
frustules and areolar valves, beautiful to the 
view. About forty- one speciea are known, 
four of them British. Others are fossil iu 
Virginia, Bermuda, Ac., in recent rocks. 
(Grijffi.li t£ ilenjrey.) 

* cos - 9 in 6 -man - 9 Y, * cos-kin-o-man - 

9y, s. (Gr. k6<tk(\ov ( koskinon ) = a sieve, 
and pavreia (manteia)— prophecy, divination.] 
A kind of divination effected by means of a 
sieve, which was either suspended or fixed on 
the point of a pair of shears. The diviner then 
uttered a certain formula, and repeated the 
names of any persons suspected of a crime. If 
the sieve moved at the mention of nny name, 
that persoa was considered aa guilty. 


* cose, * coiss, * coss, * coyse, v.t. [Per- 
haps a corruption of choose (q.v.).] To ex- 
change, to give or take in barter. 


•* The traist Alethes 

With him lies belmea eorit, and gaif him hlfl.” 
Douglas : Virffil. 2S<J. 33. 


co-se-cant, s 

[Eng. co, a con- 
tractioo for 
complement 
first introduced 
by Gunter, and 
secn7tf (q.v.).] 
Gtoin. : The 

secant of the 
complement of 
an arc or angle 
— i.e., the se- 
cant of the arc 
or augle neces 
sary to mak«- 



COSECANT. 


the cosecant 
the other ooe 

up to 90®. Let a c be a quadrant, thea the 
ares a e and e 0 are complements of each 


other ; so also nre the angles a b e and k b c. 
Let cu be a tangent to the quadrant or tha 
circle of which it constitutes a part, then u a 
is the secant of the arc e c or the angle esc, 
and the cosecaut of the arc e a or the a ogle 

EDA. 

co-seis’-mal, a. & s. [Lat. co = together, 
and Gr. (reurpos (seismos) =. an earthquake.] 

A. Asa<(;. : Peitniniug to the liue described 
under B. 

E. As subst. : The line in which a wava 
shell" readies the earth at the same time. 
(Rossi ter.) [Skismolocy.] 

*cos'-en, a. As. [Cozen, Cousin.] 

cos'- en- ago (age as lg), «. ICosinaoe, 
Cozenage.] 

cos-en-ing, s. [Cozenino.) 

* co-sen -ti ent (ti as shi), a. [Pref. co = 
cum = with,* together, nnd Eng. sentient 
(q.v.).] Perceiving with or together. 

* coseri, s. [.Scotch coiss, cose =» to bargain, 
and suff -ri = -ry.] Bargaining, traffic. 

"To carp© of ccwfri, wheuo captyfts ©r© Uiltyn©.' 1 

Morte Arthur v, 1,682. 

co'-^ey, co -§y, a. & s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As adj. : iSnug, comfortable, warm. 

B. As subst. : A padded covering for a tea- 
pot, put over it to retain tha beat. 

* cosh, s. [Cosshe.] 

* cosh, a. [Etym, doubtful.] [Coset.] 

1. Snug, comfortable. 

2. Intimate, well acquainted. 

* coshe, s. [Coach.] 

cosh -er, v.t. [lr. cosair = a feast, a banquet.] 

1. Ord. Lang : To treat kiudly ; to welcome, 
to make comfortable. 

"Such a worthy guest to co*W.‘ 

Irish Dudibrot (Aarrt.) 

2. Old Irish Feudal Law: To levy certain 
taxes oq ; to demand coshering from. 

* cosh-cr-er, s. [Eng. cosher; -er.J Ona 
who practised coshering. 

**. . . idle eoiAerrri who claimed to b« descended 
from good Irish families.*— Jfaca day : But. Eng., 
ch. xii. 

COSh -er-ing, pr. par., n., & s. [Cosher, i?.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Old Irish Feudal Law: A custom whereby 
the lord was entitled to exact from his tenant 
food and lodging for himself and his followers 
at the tenant’s house. It was iu connect ioo 
with this practice of coshering, to which the 
political circumstances of Ireland from time 
to time gave an unhappy stimulus, that tha 
word Tory arose. [Tory.] 

. . many of th© native aristocracy who e lives had 
heen spout m coshering or marauding.'' — Macaulay : 
Mitt. Eng., ch. auL 

^ cosh -er-^, s. [EDg. cosher ; ~y.] The same 
as Coshering (q.v.). 

* cosh -ly, culv. [Scotch cosh, and Eng. suff. 
-ly.] Snugly, comfortably, cosily. 

*cosie, s. [Cassie ] 

*cd'-si-er, *co-zi-cr, s. [Fr. cowdre (pa. 
par. couan) = tn patch, to sew : Lat. con = cum 
= with, together, aud suo = to sew.] A 
botcher, a patcher, a cobbler. 

. . yc equeaJt out your cozieri" catches . . 
Shakes p. : Twelfth A 1 ght, u. 3. 

* co-sig-nif -l-ca tive, a. [Pref. co = con, 
aud Eng. significative (q.v.).] Having tba 
same signification or meaning, (t ockemrn.) 

co-sig'-ni-ta-ry, co-sig'-ni-tor-y, a. & 

s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. signitory (q.v,).] 

A. As adj. : Signing any dofiuoent, espe- 
cially a treaty, in conjunction with another. 

B. Aa subst. : One who signs any docu- 
ment. especially a treaty, in conjunction with 
olhers. 

co-si ly, *co'-sie-ly, adv. [Eog. cosy; -Zy.] 
Snugly, comfortably. 

’* Cautly and cotiely I lie.” 

ftamtay : Poemt, L 

* cosin, ’cosyn, s. & a. [Cousin.] 


fhte, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00, ce = e. ey = a. an = kw, 
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* cos’-in-ago, * oos en age, * cos-yn- 
Qgo, a. [Fr. cousinage = kindred. J [Cochin.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Ki mired, relationship; the condition of 
being related as cousins. 

•* Not for mo eotymg e ne alltaunca.” 

Chaucer : C . T ., 14,650. 

2. Relations, connections. 

'* AIIc hyt brcthcren, *ud a] bl» cotynagc.”— \Yy cliff*; 
Xx<xi. I. 6. 

3. A nation, race, or family. 

M 1n th« thal bo bllMyil olio cotynagc* of the ertho.' 

— Wycltff* : Oenetit xil. 3. 

II. Imw: 

1. Kindred or relatinnship by blood. 

2. A writ to recover possession of any 
•.states for the rightful heir from a stranger 
who has entered mid abated, after the dentil 
of tho tresnil, or the grandfather’s grondfather, 
or other collateral relation. 

co sine, «. [Eng. co, a contraction for com- 
plement, nnd «/«<.] 

(Jcom. : The sine of tho complement of an 
arc or angle. Let a k Dbe a quadrant, divided 
Into the two arcs a i: and e d, which are com- 
plements of A 
each other ; 
then i: c, which 
is the sine of 
the arc e i>, is 
the cosine of 
a E. e c is the 
Bine olfto of the 
angle e Bc.nnd 
the cosine of 
ABE. 

TI Law of the 
cosine : 

Phydcs: The 

law that tin B C 

intensity of cosine. 

oblique rays is 
proportional to tho cosine of tho angle which 
these rays form with tho normal to the sur- 
face. MM. Husains and l>o la 1‘rovostnyc have 
shown that it is true only within very narrow 
limits— viz., only with bodies like lampblack, 
destitute of reflecting power. ( Ganot .) 

•f The law of the cosine cannot, therefore, 
be rendered available exnotly to measure the 
diminution in the intensity of radiant heat for 
each degree that the sun declines. A9 stated, 
the law is true only of bodies destitute of 
reflective power where tho solar raya oro not. 

• cos -ing-nage, «. [A corruption of Fr. cou- 
aimnp.] 

1. A relation by blood. (Scotch.) 

2. A granddaughter or niece. (i’cofcA.) 

Co? mar'-I um, 8. [Or. Koopaptov ( kos - 
mariun , diinin. of *607x09 (fcoormw).] 

lint. : A genua of Desmidiucefe. It has 
single cells, constructed in tho middle. Ra- 
henharst describes seventy-seven European 
species, several of which are British. (Griffith 
£ Hcnfrey.) 

co? met' io, * cos m6t'-Ick, a. k s. [Fr. 
cosmttiyvr, from Or. koo-juitjtiko? (kosmetikos) = 
skilled in decoration, from *oo'/x<w (Aro.tmcc) = 
to doeorate, to adorn : *607x09 (kosmos) = 
order, beauty ] 

'A. As adjective ; 

1 Skilled In dressing or adorning tho lmir, 
skin, Ac. 

** Onp of till* Mwful ppof*w»nn f* bnrbar], tills onkr 
of plilltiBoidicrs. '— 7’af/sr, No. SI. 

2. Pertaining to or used for tho dressing or 
adorning of the hair, akin, Ac. 

*' 1 ww never iwrmltU-it lo sleep till I hud jijwoI 
through tlieco*meric*dUcliiUue .' , ~ Johtuotx : Ra mAler, 
No. iso. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Lit. : Any preparation used to mnko nml 
preserve tho skin soft, clear, nnd white ; an 
mlillrial help to beautify the complexion. 

•[ Mnny cosmetics, though improving tho 
complexion for the moment, Injure it nt last. 
The best of them is a poor substitute for that 
beauty which fresh air, exercise, temperance, 
regularity of habits, contentment, and piety 
tend to produce. 

•*Tln? oil n| tin? cajiIww Ib n»<»d m * mmi-ff/** hv t lie 
liutli-M turnmovor’-diUiftiid mm- burn In if. ’—tfrntigrr 
The Sui/iir-Cttne, 137 (Notrf. 

* 2. Fig. : Anything which will preserve thu 
clearness, openness, or frankness of the rmin- 
ten. mcc, 


•• No letter cotmetick* tlxui * severe ami 

purity, iiioilealy aiul humility, a jfraciou? mid 

cxluiuej* ut qurit . . "—ttay ; on fAe 

• co? -mct'-io-al, a. [Eng. cosmetic; -a/.l 
Used for beautifying, adorning, or improving. 

”... tlie counting! (but to my aim* truly vitid) 
parte of it,"— lioyle . M'orAx, voL vj., p. J7. 

cos'-ml-a, 8. (Gr. *607x109 (Rosados) = well 
ordered, from *607x09 (teennoj) =* order.) 

Kntom. : A genus of moths, tho typical ono 
of the family Cosmidie (q.v.). There are four 
British species. Com in traj-ezinci is n greyish 
oclneous or reddish oehreous moth, abundant 
everywhere. Hie hirva U fond of other cater- 
pillars. (Statute n.) 

co?'-m!c, co?’- mic - nl, a. [Gr. *007x1*69 
(kosmikos) ~ of the world or universe, from 
*007x09 (kosmos) (q v.). ] 

L Ordinary Language .* 

1. Literally : 

(1) Gen. : Pertaining to tho universe, or to 
the Laws tliruugli which its beautiful order is 
maintained. 

(2) Specially: 

(n) Pertaining to this earth. 

(fc) Pertaining to tho aolar 9yateni of which 
It constitutes a part. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Beautifully ordered 

(2) Requiring for fta dovelopracnl a gTeat 
space of time. 

II. Astron. : Rifting or setting with the sun, 
as opposed to ncronycul. 

*1 Cosmic speed : 

Astron.: Speed like that of tho planets, 
meteors, or such other heavenly bodies. 
( Ogilcit , ed. Annandale.) 

cos' mic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. corn leal ; -ly } 

Astron. : With tho sun ; not ncronyeally. 
(Used of 0 star which rises or sets with the 
sun ) 

cos-nri'-i-doo, • cos'-mi dro, 8. pL [Mod. 
Lat. cosifiia, and fern. pi. adj. eutf. -idat.] 

A’fitem. : A family of Moths, sub-section 
Noctuina. The wings nro of moderate size ; 
the 11 n ten nro generally aim pie ; the abdomen 
smooth, slender In the male ; anterior wings 
rather pointed nt the tip; wings in reprse 
forming a very inclined roof ; larva elongate, 
bright coloured, rather flattened beneath ; 
living between the united leaves of trees. 
Genera, Cosniiannd Tcthea. Only eight British 
species. (N’tatufon.) 

* co^’-mo-crat, s. [Gr. *607x09 ( kosmos ) = 
the world, nnd Kparcoj ^ kratco ) — to rule, to 
govern.) A prinra of tins world. 

** You will not tbUik great cotmocrnf . . ." 

tfuuthey ; 1 'hc litvil't UafA. 

cos “ mog’- on- al, o. [Gr. *oo-/xoyoeo9 (A’cs- 
7iiof?rnto.s) = creating tho world, and Eug., Ac. 
wiiir. •«/.) Relating to cosmogony, relating to 
the commencement of tho world ; eostnogou- 
icnl. 

co§ mo-gon'-ic, cd$~mo-gdn’-ic-cd, a. 

[(.Jr. *oa/xoy6vo9 (kosmogonos) » creating the 
world.) Relating to cosmogony (q.v.). 

co^-mog -on-Ist, «. [Gcr. kosmogonist, from 
Or. *o<T(u oyoeta (/roamor/07ita).j [Cosmogony.) 
Ono who speculates cm the origin of the world. 

“. . . «u»no< 7 <i niiOi wpr« not at *11 rentrictod In 
building tlu*lr nyal<?in* to tlieiigoucyof kliuuu CHuars.** 
— Lyvll : Princip. of OeoL. cl>. ill. 

cos mog -on y, s. [l'V. cosmogonic; Sp. A 
Port comngnnin, all from Gr. Koapoyot>ui(kos- 
nM>youin) = the creation or origin of the world : 
*o0fxo9 (toamci) = order, . . . the world 

[Cosmos), nml yoeoc G/mnw) - Hint wliii h Is 
begotten, a child, ... a begetting ; yiyeo/xai 
(ijiyiwmui) = to Ins produced, to become; root 
yt i i u>(j7C7i6) or yrc (<7e?i), .sans. Tin* origin 

<>r creation of the world ; nn investigation or 
dissertation legarding it. 

*1 Cosmogony and geology, though having 
certain relations to each other, are nlill dis- 
tinct, cosmogony inquiring into the Unit origin 
of things, nnd geology euiiimeiieingnt a period 
when, that origin having taken j*luce, succes- 
sive events in the earth’s history organ to leave 
behind them lmnionals trom which t hoi r 
eli.u. u’tcr might be more or less ideally ica- 
Hiiio'd out. \ arloiia ejsndis maybe traced in 
its history. 


(11 yl vcwnl Cosmogony unmodified by the 
Bible: The Biilijcct more or less occupied 
speculative minds in nn>»t ancient countries, 
and a work foimally named *orr^oyoria 
(fcosmojrmiui) was juiMi>hcd by a Givck poet 
and jihilosojiher, Parmenides, believed to 
have written ohout 50T u.c. A prevalent 
opinion among the most ancient theologmoa 
— Egyptian, Hindoo, Greek, ami Roman — was 
that the world was created by the fell prone 
Being. Various idiilosophera, on the eontrar)’, 
whose attachment to the creed of their lespcc- 
tive countries was but nominal, believed in th« 
eternity of the world. The arciq tance ol this 
latter tenet did unt necessarily exclude belief 
in a Supreme Being. Thus Plato held at thu 
aaino timo that there was a Supremo Intelli- 
gence, and that matter was eternal. T hough 
not created by the Supreme Being, Iicopcrated 
on it and fashioned it according to His will. 
Successive ci cations nnd cutaatrophes of the 
world were held to have occurred, and its 
ultimate destruction or renovutiou by lire was 
also expected. 

(2) Jewish £ Christian. Cosmogony : Tl»o doc- 
trine of the eternity of Matter disappeared 
wherever tlie now idia.se of hclnTniosc, tor the 
teaching of tho Old Testament \vu« precise ; 
*• In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth ” (Gin. i. 1). See also the whole 
of Gen. i., with Exod. xx. Jl. 

(3) Jewish & Christian Cosmogony blended 
\oith independent speculation : While geology 
wua in its infancy, it gave its strength to cos- 
mogonical inquiry, with the result of generat- 
ing controversies which continued century 
after century. They were terminated, not by 
the settlement of the question in dispute, but 
by the wise resolve of those engaged in It, or 
at least of the higher minds among them, to 
conflnc their inquiries, at least for a tune, to 
geological facts, nnd reconstruct, as far ns it 
was practicable, tho past history of the globe, 
before speculating as to its origin. Metaphy- 
sicians like Knnt took up the abandoned held, 
but without notable result. 

(4) Semi-scientific Cosmogony : Geologists 
have shown some tendency to return to cos- 
mological specnlntion, with the aid of the 
vastly increased number of facts which the 
investigations of tho last half centory have 
accumulated. The revival of the nebular 
hypothesis of La Place was a return tuonsmo- 
ponicul speculation. [Nkiuu.ar HviaiTiiiasia.) 
The efforts made by Sir William Thomson 
(afterwards Lout Kelvin), Prof. Tait, and 
r ihers, to ascertain by a study of tho sun what 
fund of bygone time geologists chn draw upon, 
olso fail within the province of cosmogony. 

cos-moff'-raph er, s. [Gr. *oa/xoypa«#.o9(Aos- 
TNoprup/icw [Cosmog kaph io), and Eng. suff. 
-er.] One who describes the broader features 
of the world without descending to details ; 
one who atodies or writes on cosmography 
(q.v.). 

“ The <v)fm«7ra7'Jli»r», wblcli first dUcovered and d©- 
■I'rilxxl tho rouiuliii M of tbe e*rth."— Kobtrt liacon : 
Pilum Labyrinth,, § 7. 

co? mo graph’-io, co? mo gpraph le- 
al, «. [Er. cosmogivphique, fromGr. Kotrpoypd- 
<fi09 (kosmcgraphos )= describing tho world, nnd 
Eng suit*, -te, -fenf.l Iiescrlbing tho world ; 
pertaining to cosmography. 

cos mo-gr&ph lc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. cos- 
mograjihical; -fr/.l In ft coxmogmplncal man- 
lier ; in a manner tending to deseriln) the 
woild. 

cos mog'-raph-^, 8. [Fr. comographie, from 
Gr. KO( 7 fioypa<f>in (kosmographia) — a descrip- 
tion of the world: *607x09 (.kosmos) ~ order, 
. . . t ho world or universe, and ypa</»j (graphe) 
- delineation, «lescrl]»tion.) A description of 
the system of tho universe, or of tins world, 
without descending to details except «ft these 
illustrate gem rnl principles. Thus a state- 
ment as to thu uniform angle or direction at 
which the pole of tho earth is slanted in over)* 
part of its orbit ought to be stated under cos- 
mography, slneo it ia tho essential fact ou 
which tho alternation of tho seasons depends ; 
but that Ceylon is an island at the southern 
apex of the Indian peninsula Is a mere di tail 
properly icleg.ite I to geography. When, 
again, the causes of the appeur.mets descri >ed 
under cosmography are investigated, tho 
science lie comes Cosmology (q.v.). These dis- 
tinct ions have often been ignored by writers 
on •* cosmography.” whose works ill some eases 
lmvodilleml lu tie from treatises 011 geograj hy. 



boll, b6j^; pout, cat, 90II, chorus, ^hln, bonph; so. gom, thin, this; sin, os; expect. Xenophon, c^ist. Ing. 

-clan, tlon *= sIijjji. -tlon, -slon =■ Bhiin ; -^lon, -?!on - zlitin. -clous, -tious, slous = shus. -bio, -dio, Ac. = bol, dpL 
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4 c5§'-md labe, s. [Gr. *607x0* (kosmos) — the 
■world, aud Aa£ (toft), the root of kapfidita 
(ZamtoKo) = to take.] 

^sfro/i. : An instrument for taking the 
angles between the heavenly bodies and their 
height It was called also a Pautacosm, and 
was nearly the same as the Astrolabe. 

cos-mol’-atry, s. [Gr. *6 07x0s (kosmos) = 
the world, and \aTp«ia(latreia)—(\) the state of 
a hired workman, service, servitude, (2) divine 
worship ; Aarpevw ( latreuo) = to work for lure 
or pay; Aarpt* (totals) = a workman for hire, 
a hired aervant.] The worship of the world. 
In some cases it might rest on a foundation of 
pantheistic belief. 

co^-mo-log'-ic-al, [Eng. cosmoLog(y); 

- ical .] Relating to cosmology (q.v.). 

cos-mol'-o-gist, s. [Eng. cosmoto^j/) ; -1st] 
One who studies cosmology. 

co^-mol'-o-gjf, 3 . [Fr. cosmologie; Gr. *o<x - 
po\oyla (kosmologia) (Littrt, not in Liddell £ 
Scott ) ; *607x0* ( kosmos ) = the world, and 

Aoyo* (tofjos) = . . . a discourse.] The science 
which investigates the causes by which the 
beautiful order of the universe, the solar 
system, or the earth has been produced, as 
distinct from Cosmography and Cosmogony 
(q.v.). Sir Charles Lyell considers Cosmology 
acid Cosmogony identical, and they are at 
least closely akin. If cosmology investigates 
the secondary causes by which the present 
order of the universe is maintained, and these, 
as there is evidence to show, have been opera- 
tive for at least an indefinite period during 
the past, a study of these causes is to a cer- 
tain extent a study of the manner in which the 
genesis of the world took place. 

"Cosmogony. Cosmology. Words synonymous In 
meaning, applied to speculations respectiug the first 
origin or mode of creAtion of the earth . . .’—Lyell: 
Prinrip. of Geol. ; Glossary. 

co^-mom ct-ry, s. [Gr. *607x0* (kosmos) = 
the world, and perpov ( metron) = a. measure.] 
The science which measures the world. But 
as the world in the sense of the universe is 
limitless, and therefore unmeasurable, it 
must be the earth, the solar system, or the 
known parts of the universe which alone cau 
be measured or estimated. 

co^-md-plas’-tic, * cos-mo-plas'-tick. 

o. [Gr. *607x0* ( kosmos ) = the world, and 
Eng. plastic.] Pertaining to a plastic, sper- 
matic, or formative principle alleged to be 
operative in the universe ; or holding the 
metaphysical or cosmological tenet that such 
a principle was at work. 

"The optniau of Seneca signifies little In this case, 
he helng no better than a cosmoplastick athieat, i.e., 
he made a certain nlastick or spermatick nature, 
devoid of all animality or conscious intellectuality, 
to be the highest principle in the universe.”— Bally- 
well Melampr (1681), p. 84. 

cd§-mo-pdl -l-tan, a. & s. [Gr. *607x0* ( kos - 
too s) = the world ; ttoAxtt)* (polites) = a 
citizen ; and Eng. suff. -an.] [Cosmopolite.] 

A. x4s adjective : 

1. Feeling at home in any part of the world ; 
free from any national prejudices ; pertaining 
to or resembling a cosmopolite. 

2. Common to all the world ; not restricted 
to any particular country or race ; universally 
spread. 

"The Cheiroptera are cosmopolitan.'— Prxif. Owen. 

B. substantive : 

1. A cosmopolite ; one who is at home in 
any part of the world. 

*2. A worldling; one who cares for no 
country but only for himself. 

cos-mo pdl'-I-tan-ism, s. [Eng. cosmo- 
politan ; -isro.] the quality of heing cosmo- 
politan ; cosmopolitism. 

**. . . some Englishmen, not wholly gheu over to 
that vice of cosmojsolitanism . . ."—Times, Nov. 10, 
1877. 

cos mop -ol-ite (Eng.), * cos -mo-po -ll- 

tes (Gr.), s. [Gr. *oo7xOTroAir>)* ( kosmopolites ) 
= a citizen of the world : *607x0* (fcosmos) = 
the world, and iroXirqs (polites) = a citizen.] 
A citizen of the world ; one who is cosmo- 
politan iu feelings and character, being free 
from any national prejudices ; one who is at 
home in any part of the world. 

’* 1 came tumbling out into the world a pure cadet, 
a true cosmopolite not bom to land, lease, house or 
office.'— Sowell : Letters, bk. L. § 6, lett. 60. 


•cSf-mo-po-lit ic-aJL, a. [Gr. *007x0* 

( kosmos ) = the world, and Eng. political 
(q.v.).] Pertaining to or of the nature of a 
cosmopolite ; cosmopolitan. 

"... to meditate of the cotmopoliiical gouernment 
thereof.”— Ua ckluyt: Voyages, i. 6. 

t cds-mdp'-d-lit-ism, $. [Eng. cosmopolite); 
-im.) The quality* of being a cosmopolite; 
the character of a cosmopolite ; the state or 
condition of a citizen of the world ; cosmopo- 
litanism. 

" Indulgent to human nature io general, and loving 
It, hut not with Uerruau cosmopolitism.” — Mist Edge' 
worth: Patronage, ch. xiv. (Z)«i’t<u.) 

co^-mo-ra'-ma, $ . [Gr. *607x0* (kosmos) — 
the world, and opapa (Ziorama) =r that which 
is seen, a view ; op aw (Ziorao) = seen.] A 
series or collection of views of various parts 
of the world, laid horizontally upon a semi- 
circular table, and reflected by diagonal 
mirrors to the lenses at which the eye of the 
spectator is successively applied. The pic- 
tures are illuminated by hidden lamps. 

"The temples and saloons, and cotmoramat . . .“— 
Dickens : Sketches by Boz ; Tauxhali. 

cos-mo-ram-ic, a. [Eng., Mod. Gr., &c. 
cosrooruw(tt), find Eng. sufi. -ic.] Pertaining or 
relating to a cosmorama (q.v.). 

COf -mos, s. [Gr. = (1) order, (2) an ornament, 
(3) a ruler, (4) the world or universe frnm its 
perfect order and arrangement, as opposed to 
chaos. Probably from *o/x«w (homed) — to 
take care of, to attend to.] 

1. Ancient Phil. : The term *007x0* (Cosmos) 
in the fourth sense [Etyin.] appears first in 
the philosophy of Pythagoras. II is followers 
Philolaos, Callicratidas, and others adopted 
the word, as did the philosophic poets Xeno- 
phanes, Parmenides, and Empedocles. From 
them it passed to the natural philosophers, 
with whom it became a current word. The 
Stoics used it for the anima mundi or soul of 
the world. With regard to extent it bad 
several senses : (1) the earth, (2) the firma- 
ment, (3) the region in which the stars are 
fixed or apparently move ; in the Alexsmlrian 
Greek, the known world. (Liddell £ Scott.) 

2. Modern Science : The universe, or as much 
of it as may be known by man. It is a sub- 
lime word, and useful when one competent 
for the task— if any man really is competent — 
attempts to sum up what is known, not of the 
earth merely, but of the solar system and the 
limitless expanse in which are the fixed stars. 
Thus a celebrated book in which the great 
naturalist Alexander von Humboldt in his 
old age massed together his stores of know- 
ledge of nature, w'as called “ Humboldt's 
Cosmos.” 

cd§-mo-sphere, s. [Gr. *607x0* ( kosmos ) — 
... the world, and <r<f) at pa (sphaira) — a hall.] 

Astronomical Instrument : An instrument for 
representing, though of necessity very imper- 
fectly, the relative position of this earth with 
regard to the stellar “ firmament.” For the 
earth stands a terrestrial globe, for the stellar 
“vault” a hollow glass sphere, within which 
the before-mentioned globe is placed. But 
the firmament or vault is an infinite expanse 
between which and the diminutive earth there 
is absolute incommensurability. 

co^-mo thct'-ic, a. [Gr. KoopoOerns (kosmo- 
thetes) = regulator of the world : *607x0* (kos- 
mos) =. . . the world ; 0er>j* (tlietes) = one 
who 1 daces ; riOrjpt (tithemi) = to place ; and 
Eng. sutf. -ic.] 

Metaph. (Of persons) : Believing in the 

existence of matter, but at the same time 
denying that the external world has any 
existence except in our owu mental concep- 
tion. (Sir JFto. Hamilton.) 

t co-so-ve-reign (g silent), s. [Pref. co = 
con, and Eng. sovereign (q.v.).] A joint 
sovereign ; one reigning jointly with another; 
a king or queen consort. 

” Sophia . . . was joined w ith them as regent, under 

the title of co-sovereign.’’— Brougham. 

COSS (1), S . [Cos.] 

* coss (2), s. [I tal. eostt = a tliiog.] Only used 
in the phrase rule of coss , an old term for 
algebra. ( Digby .) [Cossic.] 

* coss, v.t. [Cose, Coiss.] 

Cos -sack, s. [Russ, kosak ; Turk, kazdk = a 
robber.] One of a race of people now forming 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


part of Russia, and living in the south of that 
empire, about the river Don, &c. They form 
an important element in the Russian army, 
being used as light cavalry on account of tbelr 
exceeding skill in horsemanship. 

COS'-sas, s. pi. [Native East Indian word.] 

Fabric: A kind of plain Indian muslin. 

cos'-seine, s . [Abyssinian, &c. kousso t and 

sulf. -inc.] 

Chcm. : An organic base said to exist in 
kousso, the remedy for tapeworm. 

* cos ’-set, s. & a, [Perhaps from Ital. casiccio, 
cossiccio =1 a tame lamb bred up by haod iu 
a house, from casa = a cottage. (Fforio.)] 
[Cosh.] 

A. ^4s substantive : 

1. Lit . : A lamb brought up by hand ; a pet 
lamb. 

*’ I shall give thee yon cow^t lor thy payne." 

Spenser : She pheards Calender ; Xov. 

2. Fig. : A pet of any kiud ; a spoilt child. 

" I am tor the co«et, his charge .’’— Ben Jonton : 
Bartholomew Fair, u l. ^ 

B. As adj. : Brought up by hand ; petted. 

"The cosset lamb is learned to butt”— Breton : 

Fantastickes [Daviss.) 

cos-set, v.t. [Cosset, s .] To nurse, to 
pamper, to fondle, to pet. 

” ! have l>eeu cosseting this little beast up.”— B. 
Kingsley: O. Uamlyn, ch. xxvt (Davies ) 

* cosshe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A cottage, a 
little house, a cot. 

"Coote, lytylle howae ( cosh K., coscbe H., cosshe P.}.* 
— Prom} t. Pare. 

* cos’-sic, * cos'-sic-al, a. [Eng. coss (2), s. ; 
-ic, -ical . j Pertaining to or of the nature of 
algebra ; algebraical. 

“The art of Dumber? corneal."— Digby. 

* cos’-sing.s. [Cose.] Bargaining, exchange, 
traffic. 

* coss-nent, * cos-nent, a. & s. [Etym, 
doubttuL) 

I. As adj. : Without food or wages. 

” 1 dinno — wish you to work cosnmt work, that la, 
without meat or wage."— Sir A. Wylie, it 169. 

II. vis subst. : Work for w’hich wages are 
paid with victuals. (Scotch.) 

cos-sd -nus, s. [From Lat. cossus (q.v.). Cf. 
Fr. cosson; Sp. gusano — a worm.] 

Entom. : A genus of beetles, family Curcu- 
lionidse or Weevils. They have short somewhat 
thick elydra, with a large oval club, a rather 
long rostrum, thickened at the apex, and 
elongate elyi-ra. Sharp enumerates only ooe 
British species, Cossonus linearis . It is about 
a quarter of an inch long, and is black or 
brown in colour, with punctate striate elytra. 
It is found in Boleti aud trees. At least six- 
teen foreign species are known. 

COS'-SUS, s. [Lat.= a kind of larva, found 
under the bark of trees, supposed by some to 
be that of the stag-beetle, Luca nus cervus. 
This is not the modern genus Cossus.] 

Entom. : A genus of Nocturnal Lepidoptera, 
family Ilepialidae or Ghost-moths. They have 
long slender half serrate antenme, a small 
head, and the upper wings longer than the 
lower ones. The larvae feed on wood, the 
pupa is enclosed in a cocoon. CV»sms ligni- 
perda is the Goat-moth, so called because its 
larvae emit a disagreeable smell, as the goat 
does. It is a large moth, the expansion of its 
wings being about 3 in. to 31 iu.; the upper 
pair grey mottled with white, and baring 
moreover black bands ; the lower ones 
brownish ash ; the body brownish grey, with 
silvery lines. The ground colour of the larva 
is yellow ; it is pink above, with the head and 
the first segment of the body black. It takes 
three years to come to maturity. It feeds on 
old pollard willow-trees, as well as on the 
poplar, the oak, a ad the aspen. 

cos -syph-us, s. [Gr. *oo-crv<£o* (kossuphos) 
= (1) a singing-bird, like our blackbird, (2) a 
sea- fish, (3) a breed of poultry.] 

Entom. : A genus of Beetles, section Hetero- 
mera, sub-section Taxicornes. The sides of 
the thorax and elytra are flattened. They 
occur in the south of Europe and north of 
Africa. None are British. 

* cost (1). # coostc, S. [Sp., Port., & ltal. 

costa, from Lat costas.] 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian- ae, ce = e. ey = a. qu = kw. 


cost— costipulator 
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Ord. I/intf. A Bot. : Tanacetnm Balsamita. 
(CoaTMARY. See also Ale-cost ami Coast.) 

"Cooite lierhe. Coitus."— Prompt. Part. 

• ^1 English cost : 

Among the A nglo-Saxons : Tanacetnm vulgare. 
(Britten A Holland.) 

cost (2), * cost© (1), * coust, 5. (0. Fr. cost, 
coust; Ger., Dut., Sw., k Dan. host; Sp. corto, 
costa ; Ital. cos to ; 0. 11. Ger. c/uwhi.) [Cost, i\] 
A- Ordinary Language : 

L Literally : 

1, The price, value, or amount paid or 
charged for any commodity bought or taken 
in barter. 

••Ill the cott of wbmt there ho® »*?en very little 
cbtuiRe." — JVaedUliiy ' Hitt. Eng., oh. lit 

2. Expense, charge ; money expended on the 
carrying out of anything. 

•* He »chol bau a »oper at your alt her cost" 

Chaucer : C. T., 801 . 

• 3. Value, worth. 

•• tluer&a lue *et ofto gTat cost."— Ayenbite of Jnwyt, 
p. 170. 

4, The sustenance given to n servant, ns 
distinct from money ; ns, I got so much 
money in wages, besides my cost (Scofcft.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The penalty paid for any net committed, 
or any duty omitted. 

2, Loss, detriment, iujury, pain, or trouble. 

■' I know thy tralna 

Though dearly to my cott, thy ginna, and toyla.* 
Milton: Samion Agonutei. 

• 3. Luxury, sumplnousness, grail expense. 

•• Let foreign princes vainly boost 
The rude effect* of pride, and cott." Waller. 

B. Iaiw : 

1, (Generally in plural): The amount of 
charges incurred by the gainer in a suit, aiul 
awarded ogainst and to be paid by the party 
losing. 

2. Scots Law : Duty payable in kind, as dis- 
tinguished from that paid in money. 

% Crabb thus discriminates between cost , 
expense, jtrice, and charge : *' The cost is what 
a tiling costs or occasions to be laid out ; the 
expense is that which ia actually laid out ; the 
price is that which a thing may fetch or cause to 
tie laid out ; thec/iarycis that which is required 
to be laid out. As a cost commonly comprehends 
an expense, the terma are on various occasions 
used Indifferently for each other : we speak of 
counting the cost or counting the exjwisc of 
doing anything ; at a great cost or at a great 
expanse: on the other hand, of venturing to do 
n thing to one’s cost, of growing wise at other 
people’s exjmise. The cosf and the price have 
respect to the thing and its supposed value : 
the expense and the charge depend on the option 
of the persons. The cost of a thiug must pre 
cede the price, and the expense aiust succeed 
the charge ; we can never set a price on any- 
thing until we have ascertained what it has 
cosf us ; nor can we know or defray the expense 
until the charge be made. There may, how- 
ever, frequently be a price where there is no 
cosf, and vice vend; there may also be an ex- 
j*asr where there is no charge ; but there can- 
not be a charge without an expense. Costs in a 
anil often exceed in value and amount the thiug 
contended for the price of things depends on 
their relative value in the eyes of others : what 
costs nothing sometimes fetches a high price ; 
oml other things cannot obtain a price equal 
to the first cost. Expanses vary with modes of 
living and men’s desires ; whoever wants much, 
or wants that which is not easily obtained, 
will hnvo many cxjmiscs to defray ; when the 
charges are exorbitant the excuses must neces- 
sarily bear a proportion. Between the epithets 
costly and expensive there is the same distinc- 
tion. Whatever is costly is naturally ex^nsive 
but not vice rersd.” (Cra&h: Eng. Synon.) 

cost-book, s. k a. 

A. As substantive * 

Mining: A bonk in which a number of 
adventurers who have obtained, for a stipulated 
payment in ore or in money, the right to work 
n lode or mine enter their names, the shares 
which each of their number has in the adven- 
ture, and the proceedings which take place at 
their several meetings. 

B. At utlj. : Possessing or using mull a 
book. 

II Cost-hook mining! comjxmy : A mining 
company registered mi aueh a model or scheme. 

cost fTCO, a. Free of cost or charge. 


t cost sheet, s. A table or statement 
ahowmg the cost or expenditure on any under- 
taking. 

cost (3), * costc (2). s. [O. Ft. coafe; Lai. 
coAio] (Coast.) 

• I. Ordinary Ixingnoge ; 

1. A rib or side, 

"Betwixt the coiti of n ship.”— Hen Jomon : Staple 
of A'ete*. 

2. A country, a region, a district. 

'• Alle the collet about*."— P. Plowman, 1,058. 

3. A coast or shore. 

•*By the cott of th® fey»*r *®c ” 

Torrent of Portugal. 121. 

II. Her.: An ordinary which contains a 
fourth part of the beml, when only one Sa 
horno; when borne by couples it is called 
_ coffin (q.Y.). 

•cost (4), • cost© (3). s. IA.S. cosf = a manner, 
a means ; O. led. kostr ; O. H. Ger. c/iosf, fcost.) 

1. A contrivance, a plan. 

** Nls ther coit nan other.' — Layamon, 11. 15L 

2. A trick. 

'• He hftucth thej deoflcn co<f<u." 

(). Eng. Horn Hies, p. 29. 

Cost, ' costcn, V.t. k i. [O. Fr. coster, coupler ; 
Fr. confer ; Ger. k Dot. kosten ; Dan . kostc ; 
Sw. kosta ; Ital. costare, from Lot. coosfo = to 
stand together, to cost.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

I. To stand at; to require to he paid, ex- 
pended, or laid out for. 

•' . neither will 1 offer burnt offerings unto the 
Lord my God of that which doth cwf me nothing. — 

2 Sam. xxlv 24. 

• 2. To be at a cost or charge for ; to pay for. 

•• Coite la hem that thei achauo her heedis.* — 
WycUjfc: AcU xxi. 24. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To require or demand an expenditure of, 
as of time, trouble, Ac. 

'•And this slight discontent, meo say, 

Cott blood ii|K>u another day.” 

Scott : The Lay of the LaU Mimtrel, iv. 28. 

2. To be the cause of, to give rise to. 

•• . . . will require the art of a writer, and corf him 
many a pang."— Oryden. 

B. Intrans. : To be bought for ; to be had 
at a price. 

To cost dear : To require or cause the out- 
lay or expenditure of a large a mount, whether 
of money, time, trouble, or pain. 

cos ta (pi., cosfcr), s. (Lat. = a rib.) 

1. Anatomy : 

(1) Human ( Generally in plural) : The ribs. 
In man they number twelve on each side. 
(R«b.) 

Coster of the Scapula, i.e., of the Shoulder- 
blude: Tlireo borders to the scapula, (1) the 
superior, (2) the external, axillary, or inferior, 
and (3) the internal or posterior border. 
(Qua in.) 

(2) Comparative: 

(a) Of Vertebrates : The ribs. 

(b) Of Crinoids : The rows of plates which 
succeed the inferior or basal portion of the 
cup. 

(3) Of comls: The vertical ridges on the 
outer surface of the theca ; they mark the 
position of the septa within. (XicAokon.) 

2. Bot. : The midrib of a leaf. 

cost -age, * coust-age, • kost ago, s. 

(O. Fr. costage ; Low Lut. cosMjfiam, from 
I>at. conslo = to cost.) Expense, charge, cost. 
•• A man may goon with lytel cottage, and aehortt* 
tyme." — Mauntteeille, p. 125. 

cos -tal, a. I Lat. co5f(<0 Eng. an IT. -ah) 

Anat. : Pertaining to or connected with the 
costa- or ribs. 

«I (1) Costal cartilages: The cartilages which 
unite the ribs lo the sternum. 

(2) Costal ribs : Developed ribs in the 
chvlonia. 

* cost ard, j. (Etym. doubtful. Dr. Murray 
suggests O. Fr. coste = a rib, and Kng. suit. 
- ard , supporting hia opinion by quotations 
allowing that t lie costard was nn apple with 
prominent ribs or ridges.) 

1. Lit. : An apple of a Inrgo size. 

"Coitint, appall®. VufriiHn »».'*— Prompt. Parr. 

2. Fig. : A head. 


'•Take him over the coitard with th® hilt* of thy 
■word. . . . "ShaXrip. : Elchanl til., L 4. 

• costard boy, t coster-boy, #. A 

yonng costennouger. 

•'. . . laying down the law to a group of coiter-boyi.' 
—C. Kingtlcy . Two Yean Ago, ch. xxiv. 

• costard-mongar, * costard-mon - 
ger, * costcrd - monger, $. ICosTca- 

MONGEa.] 

cos -tate, t cos -ta-tcd, a. (Lat. costatus.) 

Bot. : Having a midrib. 

COS-ta- to, in compos . (Lat.=oosf<ifu5.) Costate, 

costato-venosc, a. 

Bot.: Having the parallel side-veins of a 
feather- veined leaf much stouter than thoaa 
which intervene. 

cos-tcan , t».i. [Corn, cothas = to find, and 
stean — tin. (. Jago .) ] 

Mining: To seek for metallic lodes by sink- 
ing small pits. 

costean pit, s. 

Jl/»aiii0 : A shallow pit sunk into the solid 
rock in order to trace or find out tin by cos- 
teaning. (Ogilvit.) 

cos-tcan Ing, pr. par., a., k s. (Costean.) 
A. k B. As pr. par. A particip. a dj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Mining : The system or process of seeking 
for lodes by sinking small piU into the solid 
rock. Cross-galleries are driven from out* pit 
to another so as to intersect any veins between 
the two. The system is confined to parts of 
Coni wall. 

•costeie, v.i. [Coast.] 

• coste'-let, * coste-lett, s. [O. Fr. costs- 
lettc.] A cutlet. (Cutlet.) 

" Be could . . . hroil cnilelettt or roost »n egg."— 
North : Life of Lord Guilford, It. 270. (DavUt.) 

COSt-el -late, a. lAs if from a Lat. costclla, 
diiuin. of costa = a rib.] 

^of. : Finely ribbed or costato. 

• oost'-er (1), s. (Low Lat. costura, the same as 
eiiZfnro, from cult us, pa. pnr. of cola = to 
cultivate.] A juece of arable land. (^coteA.) 

•• Item one cotter of land with the pertinent!*. In 
the territorie off Stony jtetli®.”— Adi Ja. 17., (ed. 
1814). p. 640. 

cos'-tcr (2), s. Abbreviation for costermonger 
(q.v.) 

• cos-terd (1), s. [Costajvd.] 

•cos-terd (2). * cos-tere, «. (Low Lat.] 
A curtain, h hanging. 

"Coostru ( coitcre , II. 1 of au halle. Subauleum.''— 
Prompt. Pare. 

cost er-mori ger, • costard monger, 

' costcrd monger, s . k a. [Kng. costard, 
costcrtl = an apple, and monger (q.v.). J 
A, As substantive : 

* 1. A seller of or dealer In apples and 
other fruit. 

* * Cot fa rd monga r, fruyel icr. m — Paltgra re. 

2, A hawker selling or dealing In any kind 
of vegetables, fruit, Ac. 

•• . . he'll mil like a rudeeortermoiij/er.' 

* PUt Cher: The Scornful Ltulg, lv. L 

* B. As adj. ; Mean, petty, mercenary. 

•’ . . the*® cotlermonger time* . - Shnkeip. : 

2 Henry IV.. I. 2. 

• cost -c voiis, a. [O. Fr. ewfeomc.] Costly, 
eX]K?ns»ve, sumptuous. 

•• In thp wnfeuoiu touudw of hi* fadlr^."— WycHfTe : 
2 Enrol ip.. xxx\. 24. 

•cost rill, * costvollc, a. [Eng. cost , and 

fuio: 

1. Costly, dear, expensive. 

••.Mill uayre roWwaml coituollef—AyenbUe, jv 229. 

2. Dangerous, trying, anxious. 

•• Loncc welge and coMful h® thor fund " 

Genctti X ExoJtu, 8,878. 

• cost l-ly, «. [COSTLV.] 

• oost -I-ous, a. (Costuous.) 

co-stlp* u lii tor, s. [Lat, Ac. co, and IjiL, 
Eng., Ac.' 5 /ipnbifor.) 

hm' : One who promises conjointly with 
mint In r. 


boil, boj> : pout, jiivl; cat, foil, chorus, .jhtn, bon«h; go. gem; thin, this; sin, ft?: oxpoot. ycnophon. ph i - t 

•elan, tlon ^ slian. -Uon, -slon = shun; -|ion, -?lon = zbun. -olous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, ic. _ bcl, doL 
4 v! 
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costive— cotangent 


©os'-tive, a. [O. Fr. costevi , from Lat, coasri- 
patus, pa. par. of constipo — to coustipate 
(q.v.).] 

L Literally: 

1. Constipated ; bound in the body ; having 
the excrements obstructed, or the motions of 


the bowels too slow. 

2. Causing constipation or costive ness; 
binding. 

“Egges roasted hard be cosf(t«r. 

Drant : Horace, bk.. it., sat. 4- 


*IL Figuratively : 

I* Close, tightly united, Impermeable. 

“CLsy In dry seAsons is costive, . . ." — Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

2. Reserved, close, reticent ; not free in 
speech or manners. 

" He that courts other*' ears may use designs. 

Be coy and coif m\ M /from* ; /Zpistlrj. 

3. Not ready or quick of thought ; slow, 
thick, 

•‘Sometimes to costive brains 
A couplet cost* exceeding pains. 

Lloyd, : On Rhyme, 


f cos'-tive-ly, adv . [Eng. costive ; -ly.] In a 
costive niauuer ; with costiveness. 


©Ss -tive ness, * costifnes, s, lEng. oos- 

five; -ness.] 

L Lit. : The quality or state of being cos- 
tive or constipated ; constipation ; an obstruc- 
tion or morbid slowoess in evacuation from 
the bowels. 

"Costiveness has 111 effects, end la hard to be dealt 
with by physick; purging medicines rather increasing 
than removing the evu .*'— Locke On Education. 

*11. Figuratively ; 

1, Slowness or want of readiness of expres- 
sion. 

"The same costiveneu la publlck elocution . . — 

Wakefield. 

2* Reserve ; atiffaess or coldness of manner. 


OOSt -less, a. [Eng. cost ; -less.] Free of cost 
or expense ; costiug nothing. 

"... all sorts of corf tea* piety . . Borrow.. 
8erm. 31. 


• cost-lew, * coste-Iewe, * cost-lewe, 

a. [Costly.] 

1, Costly, expensive, dear. 

'* Ther ia also costlctce furring la her gownes." 

Chaucer: Parson's Tale, p. 296. 

2. Luxurious, spending much money. 

** They . . . beetta more costlevoe In mete and in 
drynkf. ' — Trerita. ii. 167. 

cost li-ness, * cost-li-nesse, s. [Eng. 

costly; -fiess.] 

1, The quality of being costly, expensive, 
or dear. 

“Nor have the frugaller sous of fortune any reason 
to object the costliness . . GlamriUe : Scepsis, 

* 2. Extravagance, wastefulness, lavish aess 
in spending money. 

" Some l»w would bee made ... to bridle and inoa- 
gnrr women's corffinerre." — Kieer .* Instruction of a 
Christian Woman, T. 8. 


©OSt'-ly, n. kadv. [Eng. cost; -ly.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Expensive, dear, of a high price or value, 
sumptuous. 

" The rooms with costly tapestry were bung, 
Where was iuwuven many a gentle tale." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 84. 

2. Involving heavy expenses. 

•*. . . the costly nnd useless settlement of Tangier 
. . — 3/acatduj/: Hist, Eng., ch. 1L 

* 3. Hiclily adorned, gorgeous, brilliant. 

** To show how costly summer was nt haud." 

Shakesp. : Merch. of Venice, U. 9. 

B. As adv. ; In a costly or expensive man- 
ner; at great expense, gorgeously, sumptu- 
ously. 

" Painting thy outward walls so costly gay!" 

Shake tp. : Sonnets, cxlvL 4. 

t For the difference between costly and 
valuable, see Valuable. 

«[ Obvious compound : Costly-made {Tenny- 
son). 

c6st-ma-ry, s. [Lat. costa* (q.v.), costum, 
and Eng., &c. Mary, referring to the Virgin 
Mary.] 

Ord. Lang. £ Bot. : Pyrethmm Tanacetum , 
sometimes called Balsamita mdgaris. 


* cost-ncn, v.t. [A.S. costumu.] To cost. 

" Ase mocks c ostnede the on aso the other.* 

Ayenbite, p. 145. 

*COSt-nirig, *eost-ninge,9. [A.S.cosfaaTi#.] 
1. Temptation. 


"... lie led us noht Into cost Hung a . . ."—Old Eng. 
Homilies, p. 67. 

2, Cost, expense. 

" Time and c ostningge nor to lyeml.** 

Ayenbite, p. 15L 

COS -to, in. compos. [From Lat. cortu = a rib, 
pi. costce = ribs.] Pertaiuing to a rib. 

“The articulations of the ribs may be divided into 
three sets, corfo-ceiitral, cost o-tnuis verse, and costo- 
stemaL"— Qua»n : Anat. (8tb ed.), i. 140. 

COStO-central, a. Pertaining to the 
centre of the end of a rib. 

Costo-central articulation : 

Anat. : An articulation which in general 
unites the head of a rih with the bodies of 
two vertebrae by two distinct synovial joints. 
{Quain.) 

costo-clavicular, a. Pertaining to the 
ribs and to the clavicle or collar-hone. 

H Costo-clavicular ligament : 

Anat. : A ligament attached by one end to 
the cartilage of the first rib, near its sternal 
extremity, and by the other to the clavicle. 
It is called also the rhoDiboid ligament. 
(<3uain.) 

costo-ooracoid, a. Pertaining to the 
coracoid process and to the rihs. 

*[f (1) Costo-caracoid membrane : 

A not. : A membrane extending from the 

coracoid process to the clavicle, sud giving 
firm attachment to the subclavius muscle. 

(2) Cos to- coracoid ligament : 

Anat.: The strong lower margin of the 
costo-coracoid membrane. 

costo-scapular, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the ribs and to the 
ahoulder-blade. 

Costo-scapular muscles: 

Anat.: Two muscles connected with the 
ribs and the shoulder-blades. 

costo-sternal, a. 

Anat. : Pertaining to the ribs and to the 
sternum or breast bone. There are costo- 
sternal articulations, 
costo-transverse, a. 

Amt. : Connected transversely with the 
ribs. There is a costo-transverse articulation. 

costo-xiphoid, a. [Xiphoid is from Gr. 
£i<J»o? ( xiphos ) = a sword, and et$os ( eidos ) = 
form.] 

Anat. : Connected with the ribs, and heal- 
ing some resemblance in shape to a sword. 
There aie costo-xiphoid ligaments. 

cos-trel, * costred, * costrell, * cos- 
trelle, * COStril, s. [Wei. costrel ; Low 
Lat. costrell us.] A vessel made of leather, 
wood, or earthenware, and used by labourers 
duriug harvest-time to contain their drink. 

" An earth eu vessel called a costrel, . . ." — Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society. (Descriptive Account of tfu- An- 
tiquities.) 


* cost-u-ous, *costyous, * costyouse, a. 

[U. Fr/costeoas.] Costly, expenshe. sumptu- 
ous. 

" Costuous. Sumptuosus."— Prompt. Pars. 

cos'-tus, s . [Lat. costum = an Oriental aro- 
matic plant, Co$tusspeciosus{Smith's Lat. Dirt.); 
Gr. kootos (kostos), ko<ttov (kodon) = a root 
used as spice, like pepper (Theophrastus) 
(LiddeU <£ Scott). [See def.] Sans, kuschtha ; 
Arab, koat, k'ust (from Sana.).] 

1. Pharmacy : 

(1) Anciently: The root of Aplotaxis, for- 
merly called Aucklandia Costus. 

(2) Now : The roots of an Arabian plant 
supposed to he allied to Cardopatuv i corym- 
bosum. The nainecortusin this sense is specially 
used in ahops on the Continent. 

2. Bot. : A genus of endogeus, order Zingi- 
beraceae. The roots are tnberona, the leaves 
more or less fleshy, the flowers in spikes with 
conspicuous bracts ; the calyx is tubular and 
3-cleft, the tube of the corolla funnel-shaped, 
the filaments petaloid. It contains various 
plauts of much beauty, growing in the tropics, 
but which have been introduced into this 
country as stove plants. The roots of Costu* 
speciosus are used iu India aod elsewhere as a 
preserve. 

* costyous, a. [Costuous.] 

* co-suf-fer-er, s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
s ufferer (q.v.).] A fe 1 1 o w- su ffe re r. 

"Should as cotuffererrK commlsenit*." 

Wycherly . ProL to Love in a Wood. 

* co-sn-preme', s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
supreine (q.v.).] One who is supreme jointly 
with another ; a sharer in supremacy. 

"To the pheeuix and the dove, 

Co supremes and stArs of love." 

Shakesp. : The Passionate Pilgrim. (Verses among 
th* additional Poems to Chester’s Love's Martyr. IC0L| 

cd-sure'-ty (sure as shiir), s. [Pref. co = 
con, and Eng. surety (q.v.).] One who iB 
surety jointly with another ; a joint surety. 

cd -§ie, a. [Cosev.] Warm and com- 
fortable ; snug. 

. their old sluttish proverb ‘The clsj-tierthe 
cosier.' n — Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxvi. 

cot (1), * cote (1), * cott (I), s. [A.S. cot, 
cotc; Icel. k Dut. kot ; M. H. Ger. kote ; Low 
Lat. cota.] 

A* Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. A little house, a cottage, a hot 

" Wlthiu some pious pastor's humble cot." 

Co toper : Tirocinium. 

2. A aheep-fold. [Cote (1), s .] 

*' 0 vile, schepp-coff."— Wrights Vocab., p. 28T. 

3. A crib or small bed for a child to sleep in. 

4. A bedstead. 

5. A leathern cover or stall for a sore finger. 
* II. Fig. : Applied to the body as the house 

of the soul. 

" jn the little houseorcote of the body."— Veritegan: 
Eestit., ch. viii. 


costs, s. pi. [Cost (2), s. B. 1.] 

cos'-tume(l), s. [Fr. costume, from Ital. cos- 
tume, from Low Lat. cosfutoa, a contracted 
form of consuet udinem, acc. of coasiirtudo = 
custom. CosfaTn^ and custom are thus doublets.] 
[Custom, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The customary style of dress 
of a particular nation, class, or rank. 

"... hl 9 usual practice of departing from national 
costume."— Douce : Illustr. of Shakesp., il. 270. 

* 2. Art it Literat. : The style in which per- 
sons are represented as regards dress and other 
accessories, and agreement and suitability to 
particular classes, periods, places, and cus- 
toms. 

" Sergius Paalus wears a crown of laurel : this Is 
hardly reconcileahle to strict propriety, and tberoiMime 
of which Ratfaele was iu general a good observer .'— Sir 
J. Reynolds: Disc. 2io. 12. 

* cos’-tume (2), a [Custom.] 


B. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A hammock. 

2. Philol. : As a termination of the nsmes of 
places it signifies a small house or place. 

* cot (2), * cote (2), s. [Coat, s.) 


cot (3), * cott (2), s. [A contract, form of 
Cot quean (q.v.).] 




r a rt/xn+vKirtf /n V \ 1 


* cot (5), * cott (3), s. [It. cof ; Wei. cwt.) A 
small roughly-made boat, a cock-boat ; a dug- 
out. 


"They call, iu Ireland, cof*. things like boat* hat 

V. ; K.if aminra of 


land, p, 61 


cot (G), S. [Etym. douhtful ; perhaps a con- 
tracted form of cotton (q.v.).] A sort of refuse 
wool. 


t cos’ -turned, a. [Eng. costum(e); -ed.] 
Wearing a particular costume ; dressed, ar- 
rayed. 

"They were a 11 cotfioned in black."— C. Bronte: Jane 
Eyre. ch. avlL 

COS-tum'-cr, *. [Eng. costn mfe) ; -er.] One 
who prepaj-es or provides costumes for 
theatres, fancy-balls, &c. 

cos tum l-er, s. [Fr.] A costumer. 


* cot, v.i. [Cot (1), ».] To live or cohabit with 
oue. (SeofcA.) 

co tan'-gent, s. [Co = a contraction of Eng. 
complement ; and tangent.] 

Gevm. (Of a gii'en arc or angle) : The tangent 
of the complement of that arc or angle. Le t a b o 

I be a quadrant divided into the two arcs a b 
and b c, the former measuring the angle adb, 
the latter measuring the angle bdc; then a r 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ^pot, 
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is the cotangent of the arc b c and the angle 
• d c, for it ia the tangent of their complements 



a b and add. Similarly o e Is the cotangent 
of a » and a d b, for it is the tangent of their 
complements b c and bdo. 

co-tax-nam -Ic, a. (Cotarnine.) 

cotarnamic acid, «. 

Chem. : Cii!1jsN 0 4 . An acid formed by the 
action of aqueous hydrochloric acid oo Cotar- 
nine, at a temperature of 140°. (JFaffa: Diet. 
Chem.) 

CO-tar'-niC, a. (Transposition of the letters 
of Eng. narcotic.) 

Chem. : A word occurring only in the eub- 
joined coin pound. 

cotarntc acid, s. 

Chem. : An add, CjiH ]2 0 5l formed along 
with nitrate of metliyianine by the action of 
nitric acid on Cotnnilue. (IPaffs .* Diet. Chem.) 

CO-tar -nine, s. [Transposition of the letters 
of Eng., &c., narcoline (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C12II13NO3. An orgnnie base found 
In opium, ft is a yellow crystalline, hitter, 
very soluble, slightly alkalino substance. It 
forms n salt with 1 1 Cl. Cotarnine, gently 
heated with very dilute nitric acid, is converted 
Into methylnnine nitrate, and a bibasic acid, 
Cotarnic acid, CiiH^Oj. 

cSt© (1). 3 . ICot (1), s.) 

1. A cottage, a cot. 

2. A shcepfold. 

•♦ By this river-side, in tho meadows. there were cote* 
and folds for aherp, . . Buuyan A f’.. pt. 11. 

3. Used largely iu compounds in the sense 
of a fold, a house, a hut, a retreat or resting* 
place, os in the following examples : — 

" Porcaria, swyu-cote.’ — Wright' t J'oca&., p. 204. 

" OitlUnarium. hen-cote, m — Ibid. Dovecote, Ac. 

4. A place where suit is made. 

•• A finite cote : talina, ert locut «6f fit taV'—Cathol. 
Anglicum. 

* COtO (2), 3. ICOAT, S.) 

* coto - armur, • coto-ormurc, s. 

(COAT-ARMOUU.] 

"Cofeannwri. Balthm*."— Prompt. Pare. 

•cotc (3). 8. (Coot.) 

•• Cote. merytit‘‘ — Wright'* VoU of Yocab., p. 189. 

•coto (I), 8. (Quota.) A rate. 

•coto (1), v.t. (Coat, v.) 

* coto (2), v.t. (Quote.) To quoto or cite. 

•’The text U throughout coted In the margin.''— 
Vital. Pref. 

•coto (3). v.t . (Fr. cof oyer = to pass by the 
aide of.) To pass by. 

", . . wo cored them on tho way . . Shaketp. : 
Hatnlet, 11. 1 

* cot'-cd (1), pa. par. or a. (Coated.) 

* COt'-Cd (2), jxi. par . or a. (Quoted.) 

•ooto'-lar, ‘cotoloro, ». [O.Fr. coxiteUer.) 
A cutler. 

"Coteioro. CuUeUariu*."— Prompt. Pare. 

*co t6m‘ p6 ran, s. (Lat conteroparoncu.-*.] 
A contemporary. 

“Moine of the rote >n/*» ran* . . will Buffer their 
labours to cotno forth .’— Sorth : Pxatnen, p. 1*7. 

©o-tSm-pora'-no oiis, o. [Pref. co » con, 
and Eng. temjxrraneous (<>▼.).] Liv»<g or 
existing at the snmo timu; conteiupnru- 
ueons. 


co tem po ra nc-oua 1^, odv. (Eng. co- 
temporaneous ; - ly .] At the same time with 
auother ; contemporaneously. 

co tem'-po ra-ry, a. &. s. [Pref. co = con, 
and Eng. temporary (q. v.).] 

A. As atlj. : Existing at tho same time ; 
contemporary. 

". . . to a rational man, cotemporary with the first 
voucher, . . ."—Locke. 

B. As subst. : One who lives at the same 
time with another ; a contemporary. 

“Wo now fiud *o much artifice amongst tboae our 
cofero/wrarte*, . . ."—Sprat ■ Put. It.D., p. 81. 

*1 For the difference between co temporary 
and coeval, see Cof.val. 

t co-ten -ant, s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 

tenant (q'v.).J A tenant in common with 
' another or others ; a joint teaaut. 

• cot'-er-al, s. [A dimin. from cotter (q.v.).] 
(Cotterel.) An elastic piece of thin split 
iron put through a bolt to prevent it from 
losing hold, as the end opeoa after pasaiDg 
through tho orifice. 

COteret, «. (O. Fr. couterelle.) A Kentish 

name for a tumulus (q.v.). (Defoe: Tour, i. 153.) 

co’-tcr-ie, s. (Fr., from O. Fr. coterie, cotterie, 
from Low Lat coferia - a tenure of land by 
cottars who clubbed together ; cota — a cot.] 
A set or circle of friends who associate and 
meet together for social and friendly inter- 
course ; a clique. (Lovibond : On a Very Fine 
Lady.) 

t cd'-tor-le-i§m, s. [Eng. coterie ; -ism.] A 
habit or tendency to form coteriea or cliques. 
(See example under Cliqueism.) 

CO-tcrm' in-ous, a. [Pref. co - con, and 
Eng. terminous (q.v.).] bordering, touchiog, 
conterminous. 

COt -gar©, 8. (Eng. cot (6) = refuse wool, and 
l'rov. Eng. garc = accoutrements.] [G are.] 
He fuse wool. (Goodrich £ Dorter, &c.) 

• COth, * cotho, a. [A.S. cith, cotha, cother.) 
A swoon, a faint. 

cothle, a. [Cosy.] 
cothiely, adv. [Cosily.] 
co -thon, b. [Gr. *w0wv (kothon), the naira 
given to the inner harbour at Corinth.] A 
quay, dock, or wharf. 

t co'-thurn, s. [Lat. cothurnus.) The same as 
Cothurnus (q.v.). (£. B. Browning: Wine of 
Cyprus.) 

• co-tliurn-ato, * cd-thurn'-at-cd, a. 

[Lat. cothumatus = (1) wearing buskins ; (2) 
tragic ; cothurnus = u buskin.) 

1. Lit. : Wearing buskins. 

2. Fig. : Tragic, solemn. 

f * Deatat, 0 bleat umti, thy cothumate BtUe. 

And from the« forc'd iamhicka fcdl awhile." 

lleyurood: Uicr. qf Angclt, p. 348. 

co thurn'-us, s. [Lat, from Gr. #co0opj'os 
(kothornos).) 

It oman £ Greek Drama : A boot or buskin 
worn by the actors in tragedies. It reached 



half way up tho leg, and sometimes almost to 
the knees, nml had n very thick sole for the 
purpose of Increasing tho apjvircnt stature of 
tho performer. The actors In comedies wore 
a thin slipper called mxvhs, and hence cothur- 
nus and 80 CCU 8 wero employed figuratively to 
denoto tragedy and comedy respectively. In 


English the word “sock" has been occasionally 
used to signify comedy. (Sock.) 

* ca-tic'-u-lar, a. (Lat. coticula, dimin. of 
cos (genit. cotis)= a whetstone.) Pertaining 
to a whetstone ; of the nature of or suitable 
for a whetstone. 

co-ti'-dal, a. [Lat., Eu* &c. co - together, 
the sanie, and Eng. fidoT.] Having the tide* 
at the same moment of lime. 

Cotidal lines : 

Physical Gtog., £c. : Imaginary lines marked 
on the surface of the globe, iudicatiog where 
the tides are in the same 6tate at the same 
time. 

*c6-ti'-di an, *cd tf-di-en, a. 6c s. [O. 

Fr., Sp., & I tab cotidia no, 'quotidiano, from 
I^at. quotidianus, cotidianus = daily.] [Quo- 
tidian.] 

A. .<4s adj. : Occurring or recurring dally ", 
especially applied to a fever the paroxysms 
of which recur every day. 

“To helo the feuere cotuiian."— Boke qf Quint* E»- 
tenet, p. 21 . 

B. As subst . ; Anything which occurB or 
recurs daily; especially a fever the paroxysms 
of which recur every day. 

” Coffdten ue quortayue. It 1b nat so ful of r*rn*-* 
Pom. of ilote, 2.40L 

co-til-lon (Ion as yon), co-til U-dn, i. 

[Fr. — a petticoat, dimin. of cotte = a coat, a 
frock.) 

1. A woollen fabric in black aad white for 
ladies' akirts. 

2. A kind of dance in which eight per- 
formers take pail ; also an elaborate French 
dance consisting of a number of figures. 

. . the poet of th© ' Excursion upniwled tipou Oio 
Ice like a cow dimcing o cotillon."— De Qutncey : Work* 
fed. 1863), vol, U.. p. T7 

3. Tha tune for such dance. 

co-tin -ga, s. [A Brazilian word (?).] 

Ornith. : A genus of Ampelidre (Clint terers). 
They have beautiful plumage. They are 
found in South America. 

cotise, s. (Cottise.) 

cot-land, s. [Eng. cot (1), s., and fond.] A 
piece of land allotted or belonging to a cot- 
tage. 

cot'-land-cr, «. (Eng. coftanrf; - er .] A cot- 
tager who keeps a horse for ploughing bia 
small piece of land . 

* cot’-loft, a. [A corruption of cockloft (q.v.).] 
A cocklott, n garret. 

•'Houses Indeed like cotlo/U."— Fuller : Holy state. 
I. xlv. 2. (/)«rte*.) 

* cot lyf, s. [A.S. collif.) A cot, a little 
house. 

•* Wo ia him that vuel xrif hryngeth to hla cotlyf."— 
0. A\ JJucell. (ed. ilorrb). p. lie. 

cot man, a. (Eng. cot, and man.) A cot- 
tager. 

'*. . . » cotman oo the farm, . . ."— Caltd. i/erc., 
NOV. 20, 1823. 

co-to bark, s. [From tlie native name of 
t he tree.} An otflcinal bark obtained from 
Bolivia. It is used as a remedy in cases of 
diarrhoea, and also to check excessive 
pers pi ration. 

cot -o-in, s. (Eng. coto ; -in.] 

Chem.: CoilI^Og. A crystalline substance 
contained in coto-bnrk, which is used in 
South America as a substitute for quinine. 
Cotoin forms yellowish-white crystals, which 
melt nl 124*. Concentrated nitric acid dis- 
solves it, forming a blood-red aolutioa. 

co ton-6-As’ ter, «. (Lat. cofoniws = i>cr- 
t.ainiiig to tho quince cydonia ; Gr. Ki’Sau toe 
(kxuiunion) [supply prfhov (mt'fon)') = tho 
quince; Ku6wi»<k (kud6nios)= Cydonmn. p«*r- 
tnining to Cydonia iu Crete ; ami Lat. dimin. 
suit', -aster, here denoting resemblance.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Pomacen*. 
The flowers are polygamous, the calyx tur- 
binate, with flvo ahort teeth ; petals, five, 
email, erect ; stamens erect, as long as the 
teeth of the calyx; fruit turbinate, its nuts 
adhering to the ’inside of the calyx, but not 
united in the centre of tho fruit. Cotoneaster 
vulgaris, the Coiihuoii Cotoneaster, is said to 
be wild at tho limestone clitts of Ormeshead 
In Caernarvonshire. Several varieties of it 
are cultivated In gardens. Other species are 
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from the European continent, from India, Ac.; 
some of them also have been introduced into 
Britain. C. Um Ursi and microphylia have 
prussic acid in their seeds. 

•co-ton -I-ate, s. [Lat, cofcme(um)=a quince, 
and Eng. suff. -afe.] [Coton caster.] A con- 
serve or preserve made of quinces. 

*• xbe cofonfai* or iDi\rm*l*de made of Quince*-"— 
Tenner ; Via Recta, p. 136. 

• cotoun, 3. [Cotton.] 


•cot - quean, * oot queane,* cott-qnean, 

s. [Eng. cot (1), and quean.] 

* I. A housewife of the agricultural class. 

2. A woman of coarse manners ; a masculine 
woman ; a hold hussy. 

‘•Scold like * cotquean. thut’a your profession."— 
Ford: ’Tit Pity, 1. 2. 

3. A man who busies himself about things 
which belong properly to women. 


" Go. you cot -quean, go. 

Get you to bed . . .* 

Shake! p. : Rom, A Jut., Iv. 1 


• cot-qnean lt-ye, * cot-quean’ -it-ie, s 

[Eng. cotquean ; *ify.] The conduct, manners, 
or habits of a cotquean. 

“ We will thunder thee in pieces for thy cot- 
queanitie." — fieri Jonson : Poetaster, iv, 4. 


co-trus-tee’, s. [Pref. co-=-con, and Eng. 
trustee (q.v.).] One who is trustee in com 
junction with another ; a joint trustee. 


oot' set-land, s. [A.S. cof-s<rfa = one who 
held a cot with land by labour tenure.] Cot- 
laud (q.v.). 


cots -wold, s. & a. [A.S. cote = a sheepfold, 
Ac., and wold (q.v.).] 

A, As substantive : 

1, The name of a wold or range of hills in 
Gloucestershire, famous for the sheep bred 
there. 

2. One of the breed of sheep remarkable for 
the length of their wool, and originally bred 
on the Cots wold hills. 

B, As adj. : Of or pertaining to the hills 
named in A. 1. ; as, Cotswold sheep. 

cott (1), 3. [Cot (1), s.] 

* cott (2), * cote, s. [Coot.]. A bald coot. 

" It ic mergus, a cott.”— Wright : Vocabularies, p. 221. 

* cott (3), s. [A contract, form of cotquean 
(q.v.).] 

* cott (4), s. [Cot (5), «.] 

cot'-ta-bus, s. [Lat., from Gr. *oTTa0o? 

(fcoftebos).] 

Gr. Antiq. : A game much io vogue at the 
drinking-parties of young men at Athens. It 
was played in various ways, the main feature 
in each case being the throwing of small 
quantities of wine from the drinking-vessel 
either into a basin or at a number of little 
boats floating in a basin. From the success- 
ful performance of this feat, good fortune, 
especially in love affairs, was augured. 

cot tage, • cot-age, s. A a. [From cot (I), 
a., with Ft. term -age,) 

A, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Formerly: A amall, mean house; a cot, 
a hut. 

“ Duellyug in a pore cotagc ” 

Chaucer : C. T., 16,30$. 

2. Now : Any small residence, especially in 
the suburbs of a large town, the idea of mean- 
ness having given place to that of neatness 
slid compactness. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law : Originally a small house with no 
land attached to it. Such erectious were 
discouraged by 31 Elizabeth, c. 7. No oue 
was allowed to erect a cottage unless four 
acres of freehold land were attached to it ; 
and no owner or occupier of a cottage was 
to allow more families than one to inhabit 
it. The Act did oot apply to towns or mari* 
time places, or to miners, keepers of parks. 
Ac. lt^was repealed in 1775 by 15 George 

2. Music : A cottage piano (q. v.). 

" tTprights, Grands, Oblluues. and ordinary Cottages, 

new and second-hand. . . . — Daily Telegraph. Mar. 4 . 

1882. (Advt) 

B. As adj. : (See the compounds). 


cottage allotment, s. A small piece 
of ground allotted free to a labourer, and 
generally attached to his cottage, to he 
cultivated by him for his private use and 
beoefit. 

H A quarter of an acre is about the proper 
quantity for a labourer whose family is of 
average size. 

cottage - Chair, s. A form of chair 
adapted for comfort rather than show, ami 
capable of being carried on to the lawn, on 
picnics, Ac. ; a foldiug chair. 

cottage-ground, s. A piece of ground 
attached to a cottage. 

'• Here, under this d .rk sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard tufts.* 
Wordsworth . On Re-visiting the Banks of the Wye, 

cottage-hind, s . A cottager. (Thome 

son , ) 

cottage hospital, 8. A hospital which, 
if large, is built not as one edifice, but as a 
series of what are called cottages, but really 
are houses of substantial size. Sir James 
Simpson showed that the mortality was less 
than when there was a single large house. 
When St. Thomas’s Hospital was re-built on 
the south side of the Thames, facing the 
Houses of Parliament, between 1868 and 1S71, 
a partial concession was made to the cottage 
hospital principle, which at that time was 
strongly advocated by Dr. Horace Swete and 
others. 

cottage - piano, s. A amall upright 
piano. 

cot'-taged, a. [Eng. cottage); -ed.) Built 
over or provided with cottages. 

** Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged 
grounds." Wordsworth : Evening It’abfc. 

* cot-tage-ly, a. [Eng. cottage ; -Zy.] Suit- 
able to'a cottage ; poor, simple. 

“A dry morsel, a thread -bare coat, a cottagely con- 
dition."— fip. Gauden: Hieraspisttt (1663), p. 40. 

cot -tag-cr, s. [Eog. c Ottagie) ; -er,] 

1. Ord. Ixcng. : One who lives in a cottage. 

" You cottager, who weaves at her own door. 
Pillow and bob hi us all her little store.* 

Coirper: Truth, 

2. Law : One who lives on a common with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his 
own. 

" The husbandn. n and plowmeu be hut as their 
work-folks and labor rers ; or else mer e cottagers, which 
are hut housed beggars ."— Bacon : Henry VII. 

cot’-ta-lte, s. [Ger. cottait.) 

Min..: A greyish - white sab -variety of 
orthoclase, occurring in twin crystals in gra- 
nite in Carlsbad, in Bohemia. 

cot -ter (1), *. [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Machinery ; 

1. A key ; a wedge-shaped piece driven ha- 
tween the gibs iu attaching a strap-head to a 
connecting-rod and tightening the brasses of 
a bearing. [Key.] 

2. A key inserted into a link which has 
been passed through another link of a chain. 
A broken chain is thus temporarily mended. 
This mode is adopted in fastening & log on the 
sled, and generally in semiring an object by a 
chain when the whole length of the latter is 
not required. The hook at the end of the 
chain usually forms the cotter, and it is much 
better than making a running noose of the 
chain in the link, as the latter is difficult to 
unfasten, while the cotter can be slipped or 
driven out, leaving all free. A toggle. 

3. A wedge which is driven alongside the 
end of the tongue in the mortise of the sled- 
roller, tightening the latter against the gib. 
[Gib.] (Knight.) 

cotter-drill, s. A drill for boring slots ; 
it or the work having a lateral motion after its 
depth is attained. (Knight.) 

cotter-file, s. A narrow file with straight 
sides, nsed in tiling grooves for cotters, keys, 
or wedges. (Knight.) 

cotter- plates, s. pi. 

Founding: The flanges or lips of a mould- 
box. 

cot -ter (2), cot-tar, cot'-ti-er, s. & a. 

[Eng. cot (1), s. ; -er, -or, - ier .] 

A. As subst. : An inhabitant of a cottage ; 
a cottager. Persons of this class possess a 
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cottage and small garden or piece of ground, 
the rent of which they are bound to pay to a 
landlord or a farmer by labour for a certain 
number of days, or at certain seasons in each 
year. 

*• The toil-worn Cotter fru» hU labour goes." 

Bums: The Cotters Saturday Sight. 

B. As adj. : (See the compound). 

cotter-tenure, cottier-tenure, s. A 

system of tenure in which the amount of 
rant, Ac., is put up to competition in each 
year, the result beiug excessive competition 
and exorbitant rents. Cotter-tenure is de- 
fined to be a tenancy of a cottage with not 
more than half an acre of ground attached, 
and rented at uot more than £5 a year. 

cot -ter-ell, * cot ter-ill, s. [A dimin. 

from cotter (I), a] A small cotter. 

cot ter ite, s. [Named by Prof. Harkneas 
after Miss Cotter, a local beauty of Mallow, in 
Ireland.} 

Min. : A beautiful pearly variety of quartz. 
(Mr. 77i-os. Davis, F.G.S.) 

cot’-ti-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cott us (q.v.), and 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idoj.) 

Ichthy. : A family of apiny-finned fiahea. 
Type, Cottus. 

* cot'-ti-er, s. [CorrEa (2), s.] 

cottier tenancy, s. [ Cotter-ten ure.] 

cot'-ti-er-I^m, s. [Eug. cottier ; -tm.] Cot- 
ter-tenure. 

" Long leases are in uo way to be lulled on for getting 
rid of cottieritm.“—J. S. Mill. 

cot’-tlse, s. [Fr. c6te, from Lat. cosfu = a rib.] 
Her. : The same as Cost (3), s. (q.v.). 

oot’-tised, a. [Eng. co«is(e); -ed.] 

Her. : A teno applied to bends, fesses, Ac., 
when borne between two cottises. 

©ot’-tle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A part of a 
mould used by pewterers in the formation of 
their ware. (Ogilvie.) 

cot -ton, * cotin, * cotoun, * cotune, 
* cotyn, * kotyn (or pron. cotn), s. A a. 

[Fr. coton, from Arab, qutn, qutun — cotton; 
Sp. coton = cotton-cloth, algodon — cotton ; 
Ital. cotone ; Port. cotQo.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The fibrous portion of the fruit of a plant 
or plants belonging to the genus Gossypium, 
or any one of similar structure. 

"The species are, 1. Shrubby cotton. 2. The moat 
excellent American cotton, with a greenish seed. 3. 
Animal shrubby cotton, of the island of Providence. 
4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton, with a yellow 
flower.* — Miller . 

2. Cloth made of cotton. 

•'Cheap cottons and woollens . . . probably find 
themselves shut out of the market, . . . — Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb 25, 16S2. 

3. Cotton-thread. 

II. Technically: 

1, Bot. : The appropriate name of any plant 
belonging to the genus Gossypium, and 
specially of Gossypium herbaceum, G. religio- 
sum , G. barbadense, G. imZteion, and G. arbo- 
rcum. [Cotton -tree, Gossypium.] 

"0 (1) Corkwood cotton: The name given in 
Trinidad to the down of Ochroma Lagopus. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

(2) Lavender cof ton : A name given to a kind 
of southernwood, Abrotonum fivminea, the 
leaves of which are covered with hairy pubes- 
cence. 

(3) Natal cottan : A textile material resem- 
bling true cotton, derived from the pods of 
a species of Batatas. It is of the order 
Solimaceje, and the same genus as the Sweet 
Potato. (Treas. of Bot.) 

(4) Petty cotton: A general name for Gnapba- 
limn and other woolly composite plants. 

* (5) Philosophic cotton : 

0. Chen i. : Flowers of zinc which resemble 
cotton. 

(6) Wild cotton: The species of Eriopborum. 
[Cotton-grass.] 

2. Hist., Comm., Manufact., Ac. : 

(1) Definition: The fibres or filamentous 
matter produced by the surface of the seeds 
in various species of Gossypium [II. 1], and 
filling up the cavity of the seed-vessel. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St, 
Svrian. sq, co = ©. ey = a, qu = kw* 


cotton 
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(2) Hist. : Herodotus refers to the eotton- 
plant or plants, which ho describes as grow- 
ing in India, its fibres being there manufac- 
tured into cloth. So do Theophrastus and 
Ariatobulus, one of Alexander’s generals, 
Pliny four times mentions cotton. The Arabs 
ha»l cotton goods in the time of Mohammed, 
about A.n. 027, and the manufacture was in- 
troduced by his followers from Africa into 
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Spain, whence in the fourteenth cent my it 
spread to Italy, ami ultimately to the whole 
of Europe. It is mentioned as one of the 
" commoditecs" imported into England by the 
Januaye (Genoese) in the “Libel of English 
Policie " (1436), and even earlier in a “ Oom- 
potus of Bolton Abbey/' dated 1290, there is 
an item, “Sapoet cotoun ad eandelam, xvij.* 
Id.” Cotton stuffs were first made by ma- 
chinery by Louis Paul, between a.d. 1736 and 
1740. They now constitute one of the lead- 
ing staples of manufacture, alike in the large 
iimmifurtiiring cities of tbo I’nited Mutes and 
of England. 

Columbus found the cotton-plant wild in 
Hispaniola, in other West India Islands, and 
In South America. The Mexicans were soon 
after found to be clothed chiefly in cotton. 
Cotton -seed was brought into England from 
the Levant, thence it was taken to the 
Bahama Islands, and in 1786 to Georgia. The 
first eotton-mill In America was erected at 
llevorly, Massachusetts, in 1788. Tbe raw 
cotton required for the necessities of manufac- 
ture is raised in the Southern States, and 
converted into textile fabrics in the Northern 
and Southern States. Tin* principal supply of 
Europe also comes from this country. 

The production of cotton in the United States 
is over 7 ,ikh),(kk) bales annually ; in the East 
Indies, 2, 5U0,(KX> bales- Uhiim/l ,500,000 bales, 
Ac. The consumption in the United States 
is about .3,000,000 hales ; in Great Britain about 
4,000,000, Ac. Oil is produced from the seed. 

B. ,4 s adj. : Made of cotton. 

Obvious compounds : Cotton-goods, cotton - 
manu factory, cotton-ma nufact u rer. 

cotton bale, s. A bale of cotton. 

TI Cotton-bale tie : A device for fastening the 
ends of the hoops by which cotton-tales are 
kept in a compact state. 

cotton brush chopper, s. A machine 
with revolving knives to cut up the old dried 
cotton-stalks, to prepare the land for plough- 
ing for another erop. (Knight.) 

cotton chopper, s. An implement 
which is drawn over a drilled row of cotton- 
d.mts, and chops gaps in the row so as to 
enve the plants in bunches or hills. The 
machine is supported on two wheels, and has 
a plough to run on each aide of the row. 
M -tioii is communicated from the rotary axle 
by bevcl-wlu els to a revolving head having 
oblique cutters, which ehop gaps in the row 
of plants as the machine progresses. (knight.) 

cotton cleaner, A machine for sepa- 
rating the dust aim dirt from cotton. This is 
performed by a seutching and blowing action, 
the tussocks of cotton being torn asunder ami 
opened, allowing the dirt to full out. The 
heavier portions fall through gratings, and 
the lighter are carried off through air-ducts 
by means of exhaust-fans. (Knight.) 

cotton - clovator, $. An arrangement 
in a cotton-mill of a tube with air-blast or 


spiked straps for carrying cotton to the upper 
stories. 

cotton famine, s. 

Hist., £c. : The name given to the failure of 
the eotton supply to the lancashirc and other 
cotton-mills which took place whilst the ports 
of the Southern States of America w-ere 
blockaded by the fleets of the North during 
the war between the Federals and Confede- 
rates, which continued from early in 1861 t<> 
I 860 , When that great struggle began, nearly 
all the raw cotton required for manufacturing 
purposes had been supplied by America ; when 
importation from that quarter failed, a stimu- 
lus was given to the cultivation of the cotton- 
plant in India and other countries. In India 
much cotton had from time immemorial been 

§ rown in Berar, n portion of the Nizam's 
ominiotis pledged to the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment in security for a debt. One remote 
result of the famine has been to break the 
partial monopoly of cotton previously pos- 
sessed by America, and increase at once the 
amount and the certainty of the supply. 

cotton-gin, s. A device, originolly in- 
vented by Whitney, 1791, in which lint is 
picked from the seed by means of saw-teeth 
projecting through slits in the aide of the 
chamber in which the seed-cotton is placed. 

cotton-grass, s. A name given to the 
species of the genus Eriophorum, because of 
their fruit being clothed at the base with a silky 
or cotton-like substance. 1 1 really belongs, not 
to the grasses, but to the sedges" (Cyperacerr). 
There nre several British species ; tho most com- 
mon is Eriophorum angustifolium, the Narrow- 
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leaved Cotton-grass, which is common in turf- 
hogs and moors. l’nper and the wicks of 
candles have been made of its cotton, ami 
nillows stuffed with the same material. The 
leaves were formerly used in diarrhcea, anil 
the spongy pith of the stem for the removal 
of tape- worm. 

cotton hook, s. A claw with a handle, 
by which cot ton- bales are moved in loading 
and shipping. (Knight.) 

cotton lord, s. A very rich cotton- 
mamifuchiror, 

cotton-machines, s. pi. Machines of 
various kinds for carrying out the several 
processes in the cleaning, nrrnuging, and 
weaving of cotton. I Cotton cleaner, Cot- 
TON-GIN, AC.) 

cotton mill, 5 . A factory or establish- 
ment for the manufacture of cotton-goods. 

cotton paper, s. We are Indebted for 
cotton paper to the Arabians, and it is sur- 
mised that they learned it of nations still east 
of them. The use of cotton for this purpose 
was probably derived from China. Its first 
use in Europe was among the Saracens in 
Spain, and cannot lie traced back beyond the 
tenth century. It preceded the use of tl.ix 
fibre for Hint purpose. The paper of Xativa, 
a city of Valencia, was famous in the twelfth 
century. (Knight.) (Paver.) 


cotton-picker, *. 

1. A machine for scutching cotton to tear 
apart the matted masses and clean it. [Cot- 
ton-cleaner.) 

2. A machine for picking cotton from the 
bolla of the plant. One form consists of a 
travelling toothed belt, which catches the cot- 
ton fibre aud drags it into a receptacle. 
(Knight.) 

cotton plant, s. The name given to 
various snecics of Gossypium, a genus of the 
order Malvaceae. It has the calyx cup-shaped, 
with five short teeth, the w hole’s urremnded by 
an involucre cordate at the base, and above 
separating into three broad deeply-cut seg- 
ments. The petals are 6 ; the stamens, which are 
many, arc monadclphous ; the ovary ,3— 5-celled ; 
the fruit, a 3— 5-celled capsule ; the seeds numer- 
ous, covered with cotton (q.v.). The genus has 
representatives in both hemispheres, llow 
many species exist is difficult to determine. 
They have been unduly multiplied in books. 
Some one or other is cultivated everywhere, 
from the equator to 36* N., and the same of 
S. latitude. In the United States the specie* 
cultivated is Gossypuim barbadense . Thera are 
two well-marked varieties ; (1) The Sca-isLmd, 
or Long Staple Cotton, introduced from the 
Bahamas in 1785, grown on the coast of 
Georgia and South Carolina, and on the adja- 
cent islands; and (2) the Upland, Georgian, 
Bowed, or Short Staple Cotton, which grows 
in the Southern States generally. The former 
is the finer ; the latter constitutes the bulk of 
the American eotton. Indian cotton is fur- 
nished by G. herboceum . It grows in Persia, 
the Levant, Egypt, the south of Europe, Ac. 
It is called Surat s, from Surat, on the west 
coast of India, whence much of it is exported. 
The cotton of Brazil, Peru, and other parts of 
South America is derived from G. pern ruin >m. 
Cotton from the last two 8pccie3 is short 
staple. 

cotton-press, &. A press in which cot- 
ton is baled for transportation and storage. 
There are various forms of cot ton -presses, 
known as the screw, toggle, beater, revolving, 
hydraulic, portable, 'double-acting, windlass, 
rack-and-piniou, re-pressing, and rolling- pres- 
sure presses. See under those heads respec- 
tively. The old form of press was the screw, 
which ascended vertically from the follower 
and worked in a nut in the upper cross-beam. 
It was rotated by a sweep. (Knight.) 

cotton printing, s. The art of staining 
woven fabrics of cotton with various figures 
and colours. (H'ea/e.) 

cotton rose, s. A common name for tbe 
composite genus Filago. 

co it on -rush, s. Eriophorum. [Cotton- 

grass.) 

cotton sedge, s. The same as Cotton- 

rush (q.v.). (ifcufAam.) 

cotton seed, s. The seed of the cotton- 
plant. 

1] (1) Cotton-sccd cleaner : A machine for tear- 
ing the remaining fibre from the cotton- seed, 
or one which so far compacts tho tlbie upon the 
Seed that tho latter will roll upon itself with- 
out making a mat, and so Income fitted to be 
sown by an ordinary machine. (Knight.) 

(2) Cottonseed huUer : A machine by which the 
hull of the eotton-seed is rasped off and sifted 
from the f.iriiiuoenus and oily matters, whieb 
are utilized for their ofl and tho refuse for 
immure. (Knight.) 

(3) Uoffon-.vcrf mill : A mill for grinding the 
seed of eotton, either for manure or for ol*> 
taiuing from tin* meal the oil, either by pres- 
sure or the more usual mode of treatment by 
bisulphide of carbon (Sim’s process) or hydro- 
carbon. (A'aiy/i/.) 

(4) Ci t ton-seed oil : Tho oil expressed from the 
seed of the cotton plant. (HVa/r.) 

(.'•) Cotton-seetl planter: A plnnterin which tho 
feed -mot ions nro positive, as the seed adheres 
by the Interlacing of its fibres, and requires to 
be torn apart and driven down the chute to 
the ground. (A'riipftf.) 

COtton spinning, n. Engaged In spin- 
ning eotton. (Used of machines or of per- 
sons.) 

" “ OV thrill'd tho ootton'tpinnfnp ch<ru» ; ' him 
l<0»oVrd'“ Tstiupton : Kdtnn ilomi 


boll, b6^; poilt, J<S\W; cut, 90II, chorus, chin, bonch; go, £om; thin, this; sin, as; cxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph ~ f« 
-clan, -tlan = 8hnn. -tlon, -slon = shfin; -$lon, -flon-zhtin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl, dpL 
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cotton -thistle, $. 

Bot.: The usual book-name given to Ono- 
porduin, a genus of composite plants with 
4-ribbed glabrous achenes ; pilose, rough, 
aessila pappa ; a honeycombed receptacle : a 
tnmid involucre with spreading spindle scales, 
and anthers caudate at the base with subulate 
appendages at the apex. The Common Cotton - 
thistle is Onopordum Acanthi uin. It is a tall 
plant, four to six feet high, with very spinous 
wings, a globose involucre, and purple flowers. 
It is found in England and less frequently in 
Scotland, in waste ground, on roadsides, &e. 
It is sometimes cultivated in Scotland as the 
Scotch Thistle. 

cotton thread, s. Cotton thread for 
sewing is made by laying together two or 
more yarns of equal quality and twisting 
them. Previous to the doubling and twisting, 
the yam is passed through a trough contain- 
ing a thin solution of starch. The twist is 
given in an opposite direction to that applied 
by the spinning-machine, as in the case of 
organ 2 ine silk. (Knight.) 

cotton-topper, s. A machine which 

passes along and prunes the row of growing 
cotton-plants, in order to curb their rampant 
luxuriance. (Knight.) 

cotton tree, s. 

1. The name given to a Sterculiad, Bombax 
pentandrum, growing in India. The hark is 
aaid to be emetic, and the gum, mixed with 
apices, is given In certain stages of bowel 
complaints. 

2. (PI.): Tbe order Bombaceae (q.v.). 

ootton- waste, s. Coarse or refuse cotton, 
used largely in cleaning machinery, &e. 

cotton weed, s. A name given to Gna- 
phalimn and some other allied genera of com- 
posite plants. (Gerard.) 

cotton-wood, s. An American name for 
two species of Poplar, Populus monilifera and 
P. angulata. 

ootton-wool, $. & a. 

A. A3 substantive : 

Comm. : Cotton consists of the hairs of the 
aeed of various species of Gossypium. It can 
be distinguished under the microscope by 
appearing, when dry, as a flat band with 
thickened borders, while liber cells, as linen, 
remain cylindrical, and taper to a point at 
each end. (Griffith & Ilenfrey.) Cotton-wool 
is used for making gun-eottou. 

"It this he so, then disease can be warded off hy 
carefully prepared Alters of cotton-wool.” — Tyndall : 
Frag, of Science (3rd ed.), xi. S34 

B. ,4s adj. : Made or consisting of raw cotton. 

*' If a physlciao wishes to hold beck from the luniks 
of his patient, or from his own. the pertos or virus by 
which coutAglous disease is propagated, he will employ 
a cotton-wool respirator. Tyndall : Frag . of Science 
(3rd ed.), xL S34. 

cot -ton (1), (pron. cotn), v.i. [Cotton, 5 .] To 
rise with a nap. 

" It cottons well : it cannot choose hut bear 
A pretty nap." Family of Love. 

oot'-ton(2)(pron. cotn), * cottcn, V.i. [Wei. 
cytvno - to agree, to consent (,Stoat.)J To 
enter into a state of close intimacy, to unite or 
associate closely with ; to agree, to coincide. 

" That first with midst, aod middfit with last* 
Mnye cotten and agree." 

Brant: Horace (1567), sig. A. v. back. 

oot-ton-ade (cotton as cotn), s. [Eng. 
cotton ; -od«.) 

fabric: A stout thick fabric made of cot- 
ton ; cotton check. 

* cot' ton ar-y (cotton as cotn), a. [Eng. 
cotton ; -ary.] Pertaining to or made of cotton. 

" Cottonary and woolly pillows ." — Brown e : Vulgar 
Errourt. 

oot-ton-ee (cotton as cotn), a. [A dimin. 
from cotton (q.v.>] 

Fabric; A Turkish fabric of cotton and silk 
satiuet. 

* cot-ton Tze (cotton as cotn), v.t. [Eng. 
cotton : -ize.) To cause to resemble cotton ; 
to treat as cotton. 

oot -ton-iz-irig (cotton as cotn), pr. par. 
ora. [Cottonize.] 

cottonizing fibre, s. A process of dis- 
integrating fibre, adopted with flax, hemp, 


jute, cane, &c.. so as to reduce them to a abort 
staple resembling cotton, which can be worked 
on cottou-machiuery. (Knight.) 

©ot-ton dc'-ra-5y (cotton as cotn), 5 . 

[Formed f rom 'cotton (q.v.), on the analogy of 
aristocracy, &c.) The leading members of 'the 
cotton trade collectively. 

* cot ton-ous (cotton as cotn), a. [Eng. 
cotton; -ous.] 

1. Downy or nappy ; covered with a down 
or nap. 

2. Soft as cotton. 

cot- ton -y (cotton as cotn), a. [Eng. 
caff oh ; -y .] 

I. Literally .* 

1. Having a nap or down resembling cotton. 

2. Of tbe nature of or resembling cotton. 

" O.vks bear also a kour fall of a cottony matter . 

— Evelyn, i. 3. 

II. Fig. : Soft as cotton, downy. 

cot-to^Vn, cot-tar-town, s. [Eug. cotUu;, 
aud town.] A village inhabited by cotters. 

cot -trel, s. [Cotterel.) A book aud trammel 
for suspending a cooking-vessel. 

cdt -tiis, s. [Mod. Lai. cottus , from Gr. 

(bottom) = . . . a river fish, probably tbe Bull- 
head. Cottos gobio (see def.) ; from kotttj (kotte), 
kottis (kottis) = tbe cerebellum.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of fishes, by some made the 
type of a family Cottidai, by others placed 
under the Triglidse or Gurnards. The bead is 
large, depressed, furnished with spines or 
tubercles ; there are teeth iu front of tbe 
vomer and in both jaws, none on the palatines ; 
there are two dorsal fins ; the anal fin is small ; 
the body is without scales; thebranchiostegou3 
rays six. Cottus gobio the Bui l -head or Miller's 
Thumb, abounds through the greater part of 
Europe aod Northern Asia. It ia seldom over 
3 or 4 inches long. Ita flesh is delicate, and red- 
dish when boiled, like the salmon. C. Scorpio , 
the Sea Scorpion or Father Lasher, is a com- 
mon marine form, sometimes found in rivers. 

cot-u la, s. [Lat. cotula, cotyla ; Gr. kotvAtj 
(kotule)f) 

Bot. : A genus of composite plants, the 
type of the tribe Cotulete. None are English, 
hut Coftifa coronopi folia is found in Continental 
Europe. 

cdt-u'-le-«e, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. cotula), and fem. 
pi. adj. sutf. -ecu.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composite plants, tribe 
Senecionidese. 

co-tun -nitc, s. [Named after Dr. Cotugno, 
of Naples.) 

Afin. : An orthorhombic mineral of white 
colour or streak, of adamantine lustre, and a 
sp. gr. of 5 2, yet so soft that it may be 
scratched by the nail. It consists of chlorine 
25*5, aud lead 74 5. It is found in the crater 
of Mount Vesuvius, and in the lava which has 
flowed therefrom. (Dana.) 

CO-tur'-nlx, s. [Lat. = a quail.) 

Omith. : A genus of gallinaceous birds, 
family Perdicidas (Partridges). It differs from 
the genus Perdix in not having a bare space 
behind the eyes. Cotumix doctylisonans is the 
Common Quail. [Quail.] It is a summer 
visitor to Britain. 

t CO -tu-tor, s. [Pref. co = con, and Eng. 
tutor (q.v.).J A joint tutor or guardian. 

cot’-y-la, cot-y-le, s. [Lat. cotyla, cotuta ; 
Gr. kotvAtj (kot uTe) = anything hollow ; a small 
vessel, a cup.) 

1. Anat. : The cavity of one boDe which re- 
ceives the end of another so as to constitute 
an articulation. 

2. Zool : One of the suctorial cups or disks 
of the arms of a cuttle-fish, constituting a 
eucker by which the animal attaches itself to 
other objects, or other objects to itself. 

cdt-yl-e'-don, s. [Lat. cotyledon; Gr. 
kotvAtjSwi/ (kotulrdon) = a cup-shaped hollow, 
a plant, probably Cotyledon umbilicus (I. 1) ; 
from kotvAtj (kotule) = a cup.) 

I. Botany: 

I. A genus of plants, order Crassulace*. 
Calyx, 5-partite ; petals, united into a tubular 
or campanulas corolla ; stamens ten, inserted 
in the tube of the corolla. Cotyledon umbilicus 


is a succulent plant with peltate, mostly radi- 
cal leaves, and a simple raceme of pendulous 
cylindrical flowers of a yellowish-green colour. 
It is from six to twelve inches high, and is 
found in Britain on rocks, walls, end old 
buildings, especially in sub-alpine districts. 

2. The first leaf, or one of the first two leaves, 
developed in a plant. In exogens two such 
leaves are present in the embryo of every 
plant, while in endogens there is one. In 
exogens the two cotyledons are always oppo- 
site ; in endogens the second leaf developed is 
alternate with the first. On these distinctions 
or their absence have been founded three 
primary divisions of the Vegetable Kingdom, 



1. Pe». " Lime-tree. 

S. Monocotyledon oat (section of seed). 


viz., Diootyledous, Monocotyledons, and 
Acotyledous. Sometimes, though rarely, there 
are more thau two cotyledons : thus the Boragi- 
uaceaj and the Brassicace® have four, and the 
Conifer® ten, twelve, or even fifteen ; hence 
the term Polycotyledons has been used, lu 
some eases they are absent ; at other times 
tbey cohere instead of unfolding. 

II. Anat. : One of the tufted patches of a 
ruminant placeuta. (Huxley.) 

t cot-yl-e-donal, a. [Eng. cotyledon ; -ah) 

Bot. : Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
cotyledon. 

Cot-yl-e'-don-a^ry, a. [Eng. cotyledon ; -ary.) 

Zool. : Having a cotyledon ; tufted. 

U Cotyledonary placenta: 

Compar. Anat. : A placenta in which the 
foetal villi are gathered into cotyledons or 
bunches as in ruminant mammals. 

cot-yl-e -don-ous, a. [Lat., <fcc. cotyledon , 
and Eng. sutf. -mis.) 

Bot. : Pertaining to a cotyledon, possessing 
a cotyledon or cotyledons ; as, Cotyledonous 
plants. 

cot-yl'-l-form, a. [Lat. cotyla^ cotula; Gr. 
ko (fcotule).J [Cotvle.) 

Bot. (Of a corolla ) : Hollow, resembling a cup 
or dish ; rotate, but with an erect limb. 

cot -yl-oid, a. k s. [Gr. kotuAtj (kotule) = a 
cup, and e’<5o* (eidos) = form.) 

Anat. : Cup- shaped. 

•'The aceUhulum is a cotyloid or cap-shaped cavity." 
— Quat?i: Anat, (6th ed.), L 103. 

^ (1) Cotyloid cavity of a joint : 

Anat. : A deeper joiut-cavity, as distin- 
guished from a glenoid or shallower out*. 

". . . the ^leoold and eotyloUi cavities of the shoulder 
and hip Joints.”— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. Anat , 
yoL L, ch. iv„ p. 95. 

(2) Cotyloid ligament: 

Anat. : A thick fibro-cartilaginous ring round 
the margin of the acetabulum of the hip-joint. 
(Quain.) 

cot-yl oph'-o-ra, $. pi. [Gr. (kotuir) 
= anything hollow, a cup, &c., and <J>opo 5 
(phoros) = bearing, carrying.) 

Compar. Anat. dj Zool.: Mammals with 
cotyledonary placenta. This is found in the 
ruminant families Bnvidae (Oxen) and Cervid® 
(Stags), while it does not exist in the Camelid® 
(Camels) and the Tragulidse (Chevrotains). 

cou-ag'-ga, $. [Quagoa.] 

* couard, 5. [Coward.] 

COU 5 I 1 (1), * couchen, cowchyn, r.f. ki. 

[O. Fr. colcher, coucher ; Ital.corcare, from Lat. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », c® = e. ey=a. qn = kw. 


couch. — couc hing 
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colloco = to arrange, to act : cot - con == with, 
together, ami loco = to place ; focus = a place . ] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) lien . : To arrange or set together in aoy 
place ; to lay or dispose. 

•TouvAvn or leyno thin*** fcopedyr Colloco. 
Prompt. Part. 

(2) Spec. : To lay or repose on a bed or couch. 

•* But wher* un’-niiipd youth with u tu fT* J “ .. 

»“>» coiwa hu Hurt* tli.r. gU* 

(3) To lay or deposit in a bed or layer ; to 
bed. 

“ It U nt thin d*y In um lit Ou*. to 
or vouela o l earth. In their waIIa, . . . — Bacon . Hat. 

Wit 

(4) To conceal, to ltlda away. 

“>» th . .oi„r»r 

(3) To cause to cower or hide. 

" Thl* "*ld. he »)mke« ftloft hU ltuioan blade. 

W hlch. like a falcon towering hi the «kl«k . 
Couchcth the low! below with M 9 ' r } n e’ *,?L 7 
Sh'ikrsp : Tanp**n •* Lucrtco, bo> 7 . 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) To include, to comprise, to involve, to 
express. 1( . a . 

••Th*t gn»t Argument lor a future state. wmen S 
Paul Imth r«BcW In the word" I Iiavo read to you. 
Atterbury : Sermons. 

• (2) To conceal, to include or involve 

•ecretly. „ 

••There I* a 11 thK And more. thAt He* DAtur»lly 
eoucAidl under thl* Allegory. —L Ettrango. 

• (3) To arrange, to settle. 

♦•The emperor* hAn wm ^^^rmn^ycouchcd^ 
•ml ready to put to the print. —Rrllqui* IVciUontoMdi, 
pi 601 . 

(4) To combina. 

•• Come then, my friend. 1*11 change my *tyK 
Aud «~c» Ao*. 

• (5) To act. 

•• H I" 000 to Armour wa* of o cloth of Tar*. >( 

«“»*' °‘ whyt XC£‘c t'Xm- 

II. Technically: 

1. Old JFar, tCc. ; To aet or fix the apenr in 
lta rest. 

■■ But he stooped his liesd. And ooucAed hU «i«Ar, 

And Bpurred his stoed to full CAreer 

Scott : Tho Lay 0 / the Last Minstrel, ill. 6. 

2. Srira. ; To practise an operation by which, 
when the crystalline lena of the eye has been 
rendered opaque by cataract, a needlo is in- 
serted through the coats of the eye, and the 
bins is pushed down to the lower part of the 
vitreous humour, ao as no longer to stand in 
the axis of vision and impede the passage of 
the light 

3 Malting : To spread out steeped barley 
upon the floor to allow of its germinating, and 
ao becoming malt. 

■•If the w wither bo wunn, wt IromrdUtcly <vm<A 
malt about a lout thick . ."-.Vorflmer.- Husbandry. 

4. Pajttr-mnking : To take the flake of im- 
perfectly compacted pulp from the mould or 
apron on which it lm.s been formed. \\i h 
hand-laid paper this Is lhe business of the 
coucher, who receives the mould from the 
dipper and couches the sheet upon a felt. In 
paper- machinery the operation is performed 
by a roller called tha couchlng-rollcr. (K night.) 

• B. Rtfflexively : 

1. To lay or place one’s self In as ainnll a 
compass ns possible. 

•• . . . the water* <yu»cA thom*oivc*. a." cio*e a* may 
be. lo the conlrc uf thl* gli>b*. In a spherical con- 
vexity.*— Burnet : Theory 0 / the Earth. 

2. To hide, to conceal. 

3. To dispose to rest. 

•* There beiictlie thel ceucApn hem.’ 

JJnundcvUle, p. 61 

• C. fnfmiwifiw : 

1 . To lie down, especially upon a couch, the 
ground, <fcc. 

"... other* on the gnu* 

Couch'd. And now fill'd with l^lure, K«l«ig *»t 

J HUvn : P. /-, ba. iv. 

2. To lift, to sleep. 

*• if I court dim women, youllcoucA with moo m mi." 

Shah* tp. : OtheUo, lv. a <*>«•«-) 

3. To crouch, to bend, to give way, to stoop. 
"lnA.bAr 1 * a *trong aa» coucMm</ down between 

two burden**— Hen. xllx it 

4. To lie in concealment; to hide, to crouch 

“Where Bertram couched like limilMdecr.* 
Scott : Hokrthy. III. « 

5. To bo laid, disposed, or spread out 

. . nie*~dof the 1-nl hehUlnn«l . . 

dow mid fur the deep lh»t crxifAwfc IwncAth. — Bout 
xx xlll - 


t coi^h (2), v.t. [A contr. of couch-grass 
<q.v.).] To clear laud of couch-grass, weeds, 

coti 9 h (1), * couchc, * cowche, s. tO. Fr. 

colche, couchc.) [Coucn (1), v.l 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A bed. or any place of rest. 

Wlu. when «uch good can be obUlu'd would itrlvc 
T » hU kt I». 

2. A bedroom, a bed-chamber. 

" WhAn thou »h«It prvye. *d tw tn to thl eouchc Aiid 

the dore *cbet. preyo thl f*dlr. — H yettfe • Matt. ' u «. 

3. A sofa, a piece of furniture on which it 
is customary to repose or recline dressed. 

4. Tlio lair of a wild beast. 

"Then myghto noghto hi* cojecAe kenne.” 
ei voicing of A. Arthur^ iv. 

IL Technically : 

1 Malting : The heap of steeped barley on 
the floor where the grains undergo germina- 
tion, elfecting the change into malt, lhe 
operation of couching takes about fourteen 
days, and tha subsequent kiln-drying, which 
arrests germination, takes two days. 

•• Thl* Iibap 1* called by mnlUtcr* a coucft, or bed. of 
mw nmlt.“— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

* 2. .Yauf. : [Coach, s., A. II. 2J. 

3. Painting, &c. : 
fl) A layer or coat of paint or varnish on 
the canvas or panel intended to be painted on. 

(2) A coat of gold or silver-leaf on nnv sur- 
face intended to be gilded or silvered over. 

4 Arch.: A course or layer of aaud. 

(i Crabb .) 

- couch fellow, s. A bed-fellow ; a very 
close and intimate companion. 

coil9h (2). wit9h, twlt9h, qmt9h, qui9h, 
quick, s. k a. [Eng. (piicfc = living, from 
the ditticulty of eradicating.] The same as 
Coccii-r.nAS.s (q.v.). 

•'ImrnodlAtcly After harvest co»cA lie* n®ar th* 
mirfAce.'-y IV right on, in Caste!* i Technical Educator, 

voL U., p. asi. 

couch-grass, witch- grass, twitch 
grass, quitch - gross, quich-grass, 
quick-grass, s . 

I. A grass. Trifle um repens, sometimes called 
in books Creeping Wheat-grass. It has long 
apikes, the spikdeta with four to eight flowers ; 



"Why thu* the milk-white doe 1 a foond 
CoucAunt beilde that lonely inoumL 

Wordsworth : U’AUe Doe of Hylstone, L 

2. Lyiug hid or la waiting. 

" Then a* a tlKt r who by chAnoe h« *pled 
In koine purlieu two gentle fAwnx At pbiy, 

Btrue: hi crouch** clo«t. then ruing, ch*nge* oft 
HI* o ouehant w»uh. - - 


It Fig,: 

fearful. 


MiU on : P. L . bk. It. 
Lying concealed ; crouching, 



COUCUANT. 


1. COUCIl-onASS. 2. FLORET. 


the clunies, which are nwned or the reverse, 
having five to seven ribs. It is very common 
in Adds and wnstu places. When occurring as 
a weed iu cornfields, its long creeping mot 
renders ttdiflleult of extirpation. 

"The co uchgrasi. tor th» flnt wr. tnwudl^ rob* 
mo.tplAiiU in Kiuidy ground* Apt to gni**- -Mortimer. 
Husbandry. 

2. llolcus mollis. 

3. Poa pratensis. 

i. Avena elatlor, 

•j (i) Black Couch : Alepecurus ag rest is. 

(2) Il'Aife Catch -grass: Triticum repens. 

[COUCII-O RASH. ] 

couch wheat, a. lEng. concA, and 
tdi'af-l Ts’iticum rej*n$. [CotcH^.riAss.J 

* c6vtcll’-an 9Y, 5. [Kr. muchant, pr. ]»xr. of 
couJier ^ M lm down.] The act or state of 
lying down ; repose. 

C(5Tl9h ant. a. [Fr., pr. par. of concur.) 

• A. Oofiiuiry language : 

1, I.ite rally: 

1. I, y lug dow n in repose ; re jKising, squatting. 


"Oh then when plou* ooiuultbore the *w«y I 
When eoMcAinr *icrs nil pnle And trembling my 1 
Drydcn : Juvenal, *aL 1U 

B. JJer. : Applied to onimala represented aa 
lying down, but — 

having the bead 
raised. 

- J levant and 
co uchantQit., ris- 
ing up and lying 
down); An epi- 
thet applied to 
animals which 

have been on the . 

land of another long enough to ha down ana 
rise up again : such time beiug held to include 
a day and a night at the least 

COU-^ho’, a. [Fr.] 

1 Her. : An epithet applied to anything 
lying along, as a chevron couche, a chevron 
lying sideways. 

2. Carp. : A piece of timber laid flat under 
tha* foot of a prop or stay. 

cot^hed, * coucht, • cowched, pa- P<* r - 

or a. [Couch, t>.] 

■ couph-co’, fl. [Fr. couchit = bedtime.] A 
visit paid at night, as opposed to a levee. 

* Nono of her aylvau aohJccU m*d« their oonrt; 
Levees and couched pass'd without resort. 

/yryuffl. 

ciJii9k , -er (1), «■ [0. Fr. collecticr, from Lat. 

collectarius, ncvit. coifccfcirium, from colligo = 
to collect, to bring together.) 

1. Old Law ( From the m/isc.): A factor or 
agent who continued in some place or country 
for traffic. (Blount.) 

2. Ecclesiastical ( From the neut.) : 
fl) A general book in which any religion* 

house or corporation register their particular 
acts. (Blount.) 

(2) A book of collects or short prayers. 

" Inveutorlc* ... Of smyle*. coucArr*. letfeud*. At* 

— Ijijunct. of Q. hlltabeth. 1&69. 

I coii9h'-er (2), -coucheour, a [Eng. 

co«cA ; -cr.] 

♦ I. Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) One who couches or lies hid ; a croucher. 

(2) A jeweller or setter of jewels. 

" Ckrpentour*. coteler*. co uc/irour* lyn." 

^ Dcstruct. oj Troy , 1.591. 

o fig. : A coward ; a lazy fellow who would 
sooner lia at homo than exert himself. 

"... lie will not kwp the houM. n«r *lt *t the ftrw 
•Ido with couched." — Rutherford : Lett., V. I.. *P- «*• 

II. Technically : 

Surg. : Ouo who coucbes cataracts in the 

€ V Puper-making : The workman who couches 
a sheet of paper. [Couch, v., A. 11. 4.) 

cox^h-ing (I), * couwch lng, pr. par., a., 

fcs. [Couch (1), t>.] 

A. k B. Asjrr. par. <eparficip. o^;. : (Saa 
the verb). 

As substantia : 

Ordinary Language: 

.. The act of lying down, crouching, or 
reposing. 

2. A bow, a betidiug down before In rever- 
ence or humility. 

■• Thrxe cnuchhi^* And the** lowly court v*lo* 

•" th ' “iSir. 1 U. L 

u. Technically : 

1 Malting: Tho spreading steeped barley 
on tho mailing-floor to produce germination. 

2. Surg. : The act or process of removing a 
cataract Horn the eya by means of a couehmg- 
ucedlo. 

• 3. Ofd IPar, tfc, : Tlio act of laying a lancd 
In rest. 

couching Instrument, s. 

Surg. : A couching-needle (q.v.). 


C. 

I. 

1. 




ULg. 
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couching— council 


couching needle, s. 

Surg.: A ueedle specially prepared for the 
operation of couching a cataract. 

couchlng-place, s. A bed, a place of 
rest or repose. 

OOU 9 h -ihg (2), s. [Couch (2), v.) The act 
or process of clearing land from couch-grass, 
weeds, Ac. 

t coi^h'-lcss, a. [Eng. couch; -less . ] Having 
uo couch or place of repose. 

cou dee, s. [Fr. coudee = a cubit; coudr = 
an elbow.] A cubit ; the length from the 
elbow to the Ungers. 

cou-ep -l-a, s. [Carib. couept.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Chrvsobala- 
nacese. It has twenty, forty, or more stamens 
arising from nne side only of the calyx-tube. 
Mure than twelve species are known, all small 
trees, from South America. The fruit of 
Couepia ckrysocolyx is eaten hy the Indians of 
the Amazon. The wood of C. guiannisis, a 
large tree sixty feet high, is durable and 
heavy. The Indians use its bark in the manu- 
facture of their pottery. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

’ cou fle, $. [A.S. ceojl; Lat. corbis.} A 

basket. 

■'In lepes and in coujte*."— Rob. gf Glonc., p. 365. 

odu’-gar, cou -gu-ar, cou gou-ar, $. 

[From’ Brazilian cuguacu ara.] 

Zaol.: The name given in Brazil to the 
Puma, formerly called the American Lion, 
and now the American Panther. It extended 
formerly throughout a great part of both 
South and North America; but it has been 
destroyed through a great part of the latter, 
except its most westerly portions. It is the 
Felis concolor or the Puma concolor of natu- 
ralists. [Puma.] 

oough (proo kof), * coghe, * coughe, 

* cowe, cowghe, s. & a. [But. fcncft.J 
[Cough, v.) 

A* As substantive: 

1. Med. £ Ord. Lang. : A spasmodic effort, 
attended with noise, to expel from the air pas- 
sages of the lungs some foreign body or irri- 
tating matter, which else would injure the 
delicate respiratory apparatus. Properly 
speaking it is not a disease ; it is the effort of 
nature to remove what, if it be allowed to 
remain, may generate one ; or it may be the 
symptoms of a disease of the lungs, the liver, 
the stomach, or the intestines ; or may be 
produced by the over-excitability of the system 
in the nervous temperament. At the same 
time, when itself violent, it may produce 
morbid effects. Physiologically viewed a 
cough acts thus : some irritation produced 
by the passage through the air tubes of in- 
tensely cold air, or aome other cause, affects 
their lining membrane, the capillary vessels 
of which become distended with blood. As 
these become thickened and tumifted, the 
aperture for the passage of air is diminished 
and oppression ensues, the effect being greater 
If the venous rather than the arterial capil- 
laries are the seat of the congestion. The 
secretion of mucus now exceeds what it 
would be in a state of perfect health, and the 
mucus itself becomes depraved in quality 
and is itself a fro 6 h cause of obstruction. A 
cough comes to the relief of the patient. The 
violent expiration of air expels the matter 
causing the obstruction, and as the proper 
stimulus to the capillaries is that produced 
by arterial blood, this, which is always driven 
from the lung during expiration, removes the 
congestion in the capillaries, and at least 
temporarily relieves the system. 

2. Veterinary: Also called the husk; a 
disease incident to young bullocks when their 
windpipes are choked with tape-worms. 

B. Asadj. : Pertaining to cough ; designed 
for use in cough, Ac. 

cough-wort, a, A plant, Tussilago Far - 
fara. (Culpeper.) 

cough (pron. kof), * coghe, *coughen, 

* cowghen, * cowghyn, * cowhyn, 

* kowhc, v.f. A t. [But. kugchen = to 
cough ; Ger. ktuchen , keichen = to pant, pro- 
bably an onomatopoeic word taken from the 
aonnd of coughing; this is seen clearly when 
the gh has a guttural pronunciation, as in the 
North of England.] 


A. Intrans. : To be affected with a cough ; 
to make a violeut effort to clear from the 
lungs any irritating or obstructing matter. 

*• . . . thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing 
In the street, . . Shakesp. : Item. A JuL, iii. L 

B. Trans. : To expel from the lungs, Ac., 
by means of a cough. 

”... be discharged hy expectoration. ... be 
coughed up. and spit out by the mouth.” — U'iiemrzn.* 
Surgery. 

cough er (cough as kof), s. [Eng. cough ; 

- er .] One who coughs or is affected with a 
cough. 

cough -lhg (cough as kof), pr. par., a., & 

s. [Cough, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of attempting to 
expel from the sir passages leading or be- 
longing to the lungs any irritating matter 
by which respiration may at the time be 
impeded. [Couoh.] 

coug'-nar, s. [Malay.] A three-masted Malay 
vessel, decked or undecked, and rigged with 
square sails. 

* cou-hage, $. [Cowhagk.] 
could, pret. o/ v. [Can, r.J 

* coule, * cowle, s . [Low Lat. ettvrita.) A 
vessel. 

** Cotcle, ves»elle. Tina."— Prompt. Part. 
oou-lee', s. [Fr. couler = to flow.] 

1. A stream of lava. 

2. A channel worn by running water. 
(Amer.) 

cou-leur, s. [Fr.] [Colour.] 

couleur-de-rose, $. [Fr. = colour of 
rose.] Used figuratively to express a perfectly 
satisfactory or agreeable aspect of affairs. 

cou lisse’, s. [Fr., from couler — to flow.] 
[Cullis.J 

1. Arch. ; A grooved piece of timber. 

2. Hydraulic Engin. : A pair of battens, or 
a groove in which a aluicc-gate moves up and 
down. 

3. Theatre: A side-scene in a theatre, or 
the space included between the aide-scenes. 

coul-oir (oir as war), s. [Fr. = a strainer, 
from couler ; Lat. colo = to flow', to strain.] 

1. An ascending gorge or gully ; esp. near 
a mountain summit, 

2. Hydraulic Engin. : A dredging-machine 
used in the construction of canals, Ac. 

COU lomb' (b silent), s. [Named in honour 
of C. A. de Coulomb, a celebrated French 
physicist (1736-1806). J The unit of electrical 
quantity. [Unit, 4 (1).J 

* coulpe, * culpe, s. [O. Fr. culpe, from 
Lat. culpa = fault.] Blame, fault. 

” FUptisme that we reseeyven, whicb bynymetb ui 
the culpe."— Chaucer : Pur ton' t Tale, p 2S8, 

coul'-ter, t col ter, * cul-ter, * col- 
tour, * coul-tre, * cul-tour, * cul-tre, 

s. [A S. culler, from Lat. culter ; Fr. coidre.] 
An iron blade or knife inserted into the beam 
of a plough, for cutting the ground and facili- 
tating the operation of the furrow-slice by the 
ploughshare. 

“Yet they h&d a file for the mattocks, And for the 
coultcrt."— 1 Sam. xiiL. 21. 

coulter neh. s. 

Ornith . ; The Pnffin, Fratercula arctica, from 
the shape of its beak. [Puffin.] 

cou-mar -am-Ine, s. (Eng. coumaiiin), and 
-amine.] 

Chem. : C 9 H 5 (NH«)Oo. An organic base 
prepared by the action of iron filings and 
acetic acid on nitro-coumarine. It crystal- 
lises iu orange needles in^pluhle i n ether, soluble 
in hot alcohol and in boiling water. It melts 
at 170®. It forms a crystalline salt wuth 
hydrochloric acid. 

COU-mar-lC, a. [Coumarouna.) Pertaining 
to coumarin (q.v.). 

coumaric acid, 5. 

Chem. : CoHgO* or C 6 II 4 (OH)— CH = CH — 
CO'OII, also called oxy-cinnamic acid. Ob- 
tained by the actiou of potash on coumarin. 


It crystallises in colourless plates, whicb melt 
at 100 °. Its salts are mostly soluble iu water. 

cou-mar-ll ic. a. [Eng. coumarin ; il the 
same as yl (?) (q.v.), and suff. -ic.] Berived 
from coumarin. 

coumarilic acid, s. 

Ckem. : C 9 II 6 O 3 . A monobasic acid ob- 
tained by boiling mouobrom- coumarin with 
potash solution, and decomposing the potas- 
sium salt with hydrochloric acid. It crystal- 
lises from hot water in colourless needles, 
which are soluble in alcohol, melting at 193°. 

cou - mar- In, t cou -mar -Ine, s. [Cou- 
mabouna.] * CH = C1I 

1. Chem.: CgllgOo, or C 6 H 4 < ] 

0 — CO. 

Coumarin occurs in the Touka-bean, the fruit 
of Coumarouna odorala, in small white crys- 
tals, between the seed-coating and the kernel; 
also iu Woodruff, Agenda odorata , and in the 
leaves and flowers of Sweet-scented Vernal 
Grass, Anthoxanthum odoralum, and other 
plants. It has been prepared synthetically 
by heating salicylic sodium aldehydes with 
acetic anhydride, sodium acetate being pro- 
duced at the same time. Coumarin is ex- 
tracted from the Tonks-bcan by strong alcohol ; 
it crystallises in colourless rectangular plates, 
melting at 67°. It is nearly insoluble in 
water, has an aromatic odour and a burning 
taste, and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Bromine and chlorine unite with coumarin, 
forming CgHgOnBr., and Cgli6 0 2 cl 2» crystalline 
substances. Cold nitric acid couverts cou- 
marin into nitro-coumarin, CgH^NO^Ov, but 
when heated converts it into picric acid. When 
boiled with strong caustic potash solution it 
is dissolved, and is reprecipitated by acids. 
Coumarin melted with solid caustic potash 
yields salicylate of potassium. 

2. Cheese Manufacture: The coumarin ex- 
isting in Melilotus caeruleus imparts to Sw iss 
Chapziger cheese its peculiar odour. 

cou mar-ou'-na, s. [From Coumurou, the 
name among the Indians of French Guiana ; 
Fr. Couwiaroun.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Papilionaceous plants, 
now called Dipteryx (q.v,). [Coumarin.] 

coun -911, *coiln-sel, * con-sail, *con- 
sayle,*coun-ceil,* coun-ceiU, ‘coun- 
scu, s. [O. Fr. concile ; I tal. A Sp. concilio = 
a council, from Lat. concilium = a meeting, 
am assembly : con = cum = with, together ; 
colo = to call. The word is frequently found 
confounded with counsel (q.v.), with which it 
bad originally no connection.) 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1 . A u umber of persona met together for 
deliberation, consultation, and advice; espe- 
cially a number of persons selected for their 
experience or eminence to act as advisers in 
the administration of any government, or of 
any branch of a government. [Pbivy Council, 
and see € J 7.) 

" An old lord of the council rated me the other day 
In the street about you, sir, . . — Shaketp. : 1 Ben. IV., 

L 2. 

2. The act of consulting and deliberating 
together ; consultation, deliberation. 

’’Then the Pharisees went out. and held a^counHl 
Against him, how they might destroy him."— Matt. 
xii. H. 

3. The place where a council meets for de- 
liberation and advice ; a council-chamber. 

II. Fig. : The faculty or qualifications neces- 
sary for counsel and deliberation ; deliberative 
or consultative talent, judgment. 

” 0 greAt In action and in council wise ! * 

Pope Homer' t Iliad, hk. iv.. L 41L 

B. Technically: 

1. Polit. : The higher branch of the legisla- 
ture in some States of America and the English 
colonies ; generally called a legislative council. 

2. Ch. Hist.: An ecclesiastical assembly, 
attended by the representatives of Churches 
scattered over a wide area— a province at least, 
but, in a large number of instances, the world— 
the objects of the gathering being the discus- 
sion, and if possible the settlement, of ques- 
tions then agitating the Churches. Church 
councils, to a certain extent, are modelled upon 
the gathering of the Apostles and Elders at 
Jerusalem to discuss the question what Jewish 
ceremonies, if any, should be imposed upon 
Gentile converts to Christianity (Acts xv. 1 — 
29). This was essentially a council, but the 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, pe, ce e. ey = a, q.u — kw. 
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technical view is that councils, properly ao 
called, did not arise till the second century. At 
first they were provincial, hut in the fourth 

cuoral or oecumenical councils began to be 

eld. The word oecumenical was derived from 
Gr. oiKov^viKos (oikoumcnikos), meaning of or 
from the whole world, and this again was from 
oi*fnu«Afrn (oikoumcne), the inhabited world. 
During tne time that the Church was develop- 
ing itself into the form which it was destined 
to retain during medieval times, seven cecumc- 
nicnl councils were held. The first met at Nice 
In a.o. 32.1. It condemned Ananism, ami gave 
Its sanction to the doctrine of the Trinity in 
Unity, which is still the creed of the Homan 
Catholic, of the Greek, and of the Protestant 
Churches. The second — that of Constanti- 
nople, a.o. 381— condemned the elder Apol- 
linaris, or AnnUinarins, nnd his followers, who 
believed that the Divine nature, in Christ, did 
the office of a rational human soul, and that 
God tint Word, a sensitive soul, and a body, 
constituted his person. The third— that of 
Ephesus, a. d. 431 — condemned Nestorius, who 
waa alleged to have made Christ consist of 
two persons, whilst the council held that the 
Divine Savionrhad two natures in one person. 
The fourth- that of Clialeedon, a.o. 451 — con- 
demned Kntyelies, who maintained that there 
was only one nature in Christ, that of the 
Word, which became incarnate. The decisions 
of these first four councils are still accepted 
by nearly the whole of Christendom. Those 
of the fifth (the second at Constantinople, 
held in 553), the sixth (also at the same place, 
A.n 680), and the seventh (that at Trullo, A.d. 
691) have met with only partial acceptance. 

The most important council of modern 
times, that held nt Trent from a.d. 1545 to 
1563, was not oecumenical, for its authority 
was not accepted by the Greek Church or 
by the Protestant reformers. It was, however, 
highly important, defining with precision the 
doctrines held by the Roman Catholic Church 
on all important points, and specially on those 
attacked by the Protestants. 

A more recent council was that held at 
Ittuue in 1869 and 1870, which promulgated 
the infallibility of the Pope as head of the 
Church. Among Protestant councils mny he 
mentioned the Pan-Anglican Synod, which 
met at Lambeth Palace in 1867, and was at- 
tended by Anglican bishops from England, 
from the Colonies, and from America. The 
Pan-Presbyterian Congress, which was held 
at Edinburgh in 1877, nnd a subsequent 
meeting In America were councils of the 
scattered Churches of that denomination. 

•; (1) Common Council : [Common Council). 

(2) Council of ? Par : A council composed of 
a number of officers of high rank and great 
experience, called together by a eominandei- 
in-chicf or admiral of a licet to deliberate 
and advise in circumstances of difficulty or 
danger. 

(3) Council of a University (Scot.): The go- 
verning body of a university, consisting of the 
Chancellor, Rector, Principal, Assessors, Pro- 
fessors, Masters-of-Arts, Doctors, Ac. 

(4) Lords of Council and Session (Scot.) : The 
judges of the Col lego of Justice io Edinburgh. 

(5) Hooks of Council and Session (Scot.) : The 
books or records of the College of Justice in 
Edinburgh. 

(6) Councils of conciliation : 

Law: Councils designed to adjust differences 
between masters and workmen. By the Act 
30 A 31 V let. , c. 105, passed in 1867, these 
may l>e established by licence of the Secretary 
of State. 

(7) Councils of the King: These Blackstone 
considers to he, (1) the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, (2) the Peers of the realm, who by their 
high birth are hereditary counsellors of the 
Crown, (3) the judges of tlieeourts of law, who 
give the sovereign counsel chiefly on legal 
matters, but (4) nnd chief of all, the Privy 
Council, called by way of eminence the 
Council. [Privy Council.} 

t council board, s. 

1. A council-tabic. 

" And ©v©n I It a t day, At rotinolf fcoan/. 

Unapt to s«>oth nt* snvrrrtau'* iimod, 

Arpilnst tin vrnr had Audits sOmmI, 

Ann dialed hit royal Lord ’* 

Scot I .I/or mi inn. V, K 

2. A meeting of a council ; a council. 

counoil chamber, $. The room or 
apartment In which a council meets. 


*' Ttio council-chamber for debate. 

And all the rest Are room* of *tat«.” 

Pop*: Upon the l)ukc of Marlborough » Home at 
Woodtiock. 

* council houso, • counsol-houso, 

•. A council-chamber. 

“Studied bo Ion* sat lu the council-home " 

Shaketp, : 2 Henry 17., L l. 

council man, *. One of the members 
of a council. 

* council-post, s. A special raeaaeogcr 
for despatches. 

council room, s. A council-chamber. 

"The bishops wero repeatedly sent out Into th© 
an tech nut t>cr. Anti repeatedly called back Into tho 
c ouncil room "—Macaulay . Hut. Png,, ch. vlll. 

council tablo, s. The table in a council- 
chamber at which tho council sits, 

“ VVhercwlth ho wont at Heaven'* high council- table 
To sit the midst of Trltial Unity.” 

Milton ; Ode Satlv., st. 2. 

* coiln’-^l 1st, a. [Eng. council; -isL] One 
who is well read in the history and proceed- 
ings of ecclesiastical councils. 

“. . . I will in threo month* he on expert councUitt." 
—Milton: Apology for Smectymnuut. 

coun -^il-lor, "counceller, *conseilere, 

* conseiller, "consulor, K counsailour, 
“ counseilour, ' counseylcr, kunsil 

or, $. [O. Fr. c onscllier, conscillicr.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I. A member of a council of any kind. 

"... ho Immediately sworn iu a Privy Council u 
for and Lord Keefer."— Macaulay : Iliit. Eng., ch. xix. 

*2. An advisor, 

“ With Antlphus. and Hulltherses sage. 

HU father's councillors, revered for aKo.“ 

Po/>e : Homer' i Oil y any, bk. xvil,, L 80-1. 

II. Municipal: A dignitary in a muni- 
cipality inferior to an alderman. 

If Privy Councillor : [Privy], 

* co un der-st&nd -Ing, s. [Pref. co = con, 
and Eng. understanding (q.v.).] A joint or 
mutunl understanding. 

. a reciprocal knowledge and co-undentanding 
ofjtho art 'twlxt the iwxties.' — Howell : lent., IL 7L 

* co-une’, v.t. [Pref. co = con, and Lat. unus 
= one.] To make one, to unite closely. 

“[They] are In man one and couned together."— 
Feltham : Kesolves, pt. L, Res. 05. 

* coungeir, v.t. [Conjure.] 

* co-u-mtc', v.t, [Pref. co — con, and Eng. 
unite (q.v.). ] To join or unite closely together. 

“ A had these three In one doth ounlte." 

More : Song of the Soul, I. L 30. 

* co-n nit©', a. [Co-unite, v.] United or 
joined closely with another. 

"She rthe soul] . . . 

Should bo more perfectly there ro-ioiff© " 

More Song of the Soul, 111. Ill, 17. 

* coun sall-ful, a. [Counsklful.] 

cotin'-soL # consall, 1 conscll, * consul, 

* consoyl, " cowncel, * counscllo, 

* cunsallo, s. [<>. Fr. eonsril, cnnsexl, con- 
scl, from Lat. consilium = advice, delibera- 
tion ; consulo = to consult ; Hal. consigl io ; 
Sp. conselho.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. A consultation, a meeting for the inter- 
change of views. 

“ . . . all the chief priests and ciders of tho 
people took coun tel against Jesus to put him to death 
. . .—Mail. xxvlL 1. 

2. Ailvlce, opinion given after deliberation 
or consultation ; direction. 

“ And Ah*alorn and all tho men of Israel *ald, Tho 
eouniel of Hush a I tho Arch It© la tatter than tho 
comuef of Ahithophel ."— 1 Sam. xvil. 14. 

*3. A conversation, an argument, a discus- 
sion. 

“Tho apostles . . . wonder that ho woldo suyeh 
mhv/ 1 draw© mid A womnuui that suufol 
t.c'een Jem, 34<X 

* 1. A delibemtion or examination into 
events. 

“They all confe**. therefor*. In tho working of that 
first cause, that dMtnwl Is used, reason folio wed, Alul A 
way olisorvetL*'— Honker. 

*5. The faculty nr habit of deliberation; 
prudence, foresight, care. 

“O how comely Is th© wisdom of old men. and under- 
standing and coutuel to men of lumuur."— Kevins. 
XXV. ,v 

* 6. A design, nn intent, a plan, a purpose, 
a scheme. 

", . . the eou H*-i« of th© wicked are deceit" — Pror. 
xll 3. 


7. A secret ; a private matter or opinion, 

*• Thtlkc ford ... to whom no counted may t>e hid." 

Ootcer. 1. 9. 

t 8. Confidence ; a confidential position. 

" For who hath stood In tho coatuel of the Lord, and 
hath |H.-recived and heard hU word I "—Jer. xxIlL 18. 

* 9. A council (here confused with council, 
q v.). 

“ Til© eoun>eU wide . . . 

That they bo uuugbt excused ao.” 

<;oi©it. L 74. 

* 10. A councillor. 

"Ills two brother*, bb olght councefs, and the flow* 
of the nobility ' — Hoieel : Letters, p. U7. 

IL Technically: 

1. .Scrip. : Tho will and purposo of God m 
revealed in His word. 

"I havo not shunned to declare to yon all th* 
coutucl of Ood.** — xx. 27. 

2. Law: A counsellor advocate io a trial; 
alao the whole o umber of advocates engaged, 
on any side collectively. In the United Mates 
lawyers who act as b‘gal udvisers in reference 
to any matter demaiuliug legal knowledge 
and judgment are called counsel, whether or 
not the matter is brought into court. The title 
covers all cases of legal consultation. 

"Th© king found hi* coutuel a* rofractory u hi* 
Judge*.” — Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. vt. 

* counseV keeper, s. One to whom, or a 
book to whrvh, secrets are entrusted ; a con- 
fidant. 

"And, look, whether th© fiery Trigou, his m&n. I* 
not llsplnc to lit* mutter's old tables, his unte-book, 
hU coutucl-kerper."—: Hinketp. : 2 Henry l V„ U. 4. 

* counsel keeping, a. Keeping secret ; 
preserving sccrccy. 

" When with a happy storm they weno surprised 
And curtain'd with a countel-keeping cave." 

Shake rp . . Titm Andeomcu*, IL S. 

ctJtin -seL * consallli, * conscll, * con- 
seyly, • counscle, * counseillcn, v.t. 
(c i. [O. Fr. consilhcr, consciller ; Ital. coiwi- 
gliare : Port, conselhar ; Sp. consejar, from l .at. 
consilior = to advise ; consilium — advice.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To ad\isc, to give advice or counsel to a 
peraon. 

" Not Lemuel’* mother with more ca.ro 
Did cotoucf or instruct her heir “ 

Wuller; Epit. on Sir. 0. Speke. 

2. To adviso or recommend any act or course 
of action. 

M He couru-7* a dlvorco . . ." 

Shake tp. : Hen. TV//.. 11. 5. 

1 B. Reflex. : To deliberate or take counsel 
with one'9 self. 

“ Ich wole ther uppe cotuailH mt "—L(/e of Dekct. 

544. 

* C. Intrans To delibemte, to conault, to 
take counsel. 

" Alle com to Carlelo to c omeil how were beet,* 
liobert dc firunne, p. 3 14 

*co^n scl ful, * conn sail ful, a. [Eng. 
counsel ; Able or fitted to give coun- 

sel ; prudeut, foreseeing. 

"The dean© and college of the right countatiful 
fucultle of deerees."— Hall . Henry 17//., anno 4, 

* c«?tin'-sel la blc, a. [Eng. counsel; -able.] 

1. Willing to receive or follow counsel ; 
open to advice. 

“Very few men w©r© more cou ntellable than h©.“— 
C7u rnnion . Hitt., I. 341. 

2. Fit or proper to be advised or recom- 
mended ; advisable. 

"Mad© It very countellable to suspend a preterit 
obedlenca*'— Clo rendon: Hat., IL &C2. 

conn scllcd, * coun seled, />a. j*ir. or a. 
[Counsel, r.J 

coun scl ling, * coun scyl ing, /»r. ;>ar., 
n., & s . [Counsel, t*.] 

A. A B„ As j>r. jxir. if jKtrficfp. odj. : (Se« 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Thr act of giving counsel or advice. 

2. Tlic act of advising or recommending any 
course of action. 

c6itn'-s£l-lor, * councollcr, * connccl- 
our, * consnilour, • conscllcro, • con- 
sulor, • counscllcr, * counsclller, 
" counsellor, * oonsoylcr, s. [O. Fr. 

consellicr, conscillicr ; Ital. cortsio/fcrc ; Port. 
conWJr/dro ,* Np. consejrro, from Lat. coitsiii- 
fn»m = advice.) 

A. Ond i n<i ry La n guage : 

I, Literally : 

1. One who gives counsel or advice, an 

advisrr. 


boil, txJj)’: poiit, cat, 9CU, chorus, ^hin, bon©h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; oxpcct, ^cnopnon, oxiat. ph = 1 

-clan, ~tian =- sban. -tlon, sion =■ shim; -tion, -§ion -- zhun. -oious, -tlous, -sious * shus. -hlo, -die, &c. = bcl, dpL 
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counsellorship— countenance 


* 2. A member of a council. 

* 3, A coutidant, a bosom friend. 

" With »uch old counsellors they did advise ' 

»'<i/ter. 

* 4. A consul (q.v.X 

'•Thllkc dlcnltee tliat men cleplth the euiperi* of 
conraterx.' Chaucer: Boethius, p. W. 

t II. Fig. • Anything from which one de- 
rives counsel, advice, or instruction ; a 
monitor, a guide. 

"Thy testimonies also are my delight and my coun~ 
sell orsf—Fs. cxi*. 21. 

B. Imw : One who gives counsel in legal 
matters ; an advocate, a counsel. 

c<STln sel lor-ship, s. [Eug. counsellor; 
•ship.) The office or post of a counsellor. 

** Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
most yurt are such as cannot well be severed from the 
courudterjAip ." — Bacon : Adwicoto P illierM. 

* conn scyl-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [COUN- 
SELLING.! 

ooiint, * eowntyn, i*.f. & i. [O. Fr. counter, 
confer; bp. & Fort, confur; Fr. confer, from 
Lat. compufo — to reckon, to compute (q.v.).J 

A. Tra nsitive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To reckon up in numbers, to compute, to 
tell or number one by one. 

"In a Journey of forty miles A van* counted only 
three miserable cabins.’ — Macaulay ; Hid. Eng., ch. 
xii. 

2. To keep up or preserve a reckoning or 
account. 

"Some people in America counted their years by the 
coming of certain birds xmong&t them . . . ” — Loci*. 
IL Figuratively : 

1. To esteem, account, or reckon ; to con- 
sider, to look upon in a certain light, character, 
or value. 

** He counter hym • cow. that watz a kyng ryche." 

A’ Eng. All it. Poems ; Cleanness, 1.6S5, 

2. To ascribe or impute ; to reckon or placa 
to an account. 

** And he believed in the Lord ; and he counted it to 
him for righteousness." — Gen. xv. $. 

3. To charge or set down to, to lay to the 
acconnt or charge of. 

•’All the impossibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loose description." 

Rotes: Ambitious Stepmother. 

*4. To take notice of, to pay attention or 
regard to. 

** . . . TO count his favours. 1 * 

Shakes}/. : Samlet, v. 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. ; To reckon or calculate in numbers. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) To possess a certain value or carry a 
certain weight. 

(2) To reckon, calculate, depend, or rely. 
(Followed by on or upon.) 

•* I think it a great errour to count upon the geulns 
of n nation, as astamling argument in all ages. "Surift. 

* (3) To take acconnt or note. (Followed 
by o/.) 

'• . . . no man counts q/her beauty."— Shaketp. : Two 
Gent, of Per., ii. 1. 

* II. Law : To plead or ntgue a case in 
court. 

% (1) To count out: An expression used in 
the British House of Commons when the 
Speaker, having had his attention called to 
the number of members present, counts them, 
and finding less than forty present in the 
House, declares the House adjourned. 

(2) To count kin with one (Scotch): To com- 
pare one's pedigree with that of another. 

H Crabb thus distinguishes between fo 
calculate, to reckon, to compute , and to count: 
4t . . .to calculate is the generic term ; the 
rest denote modes of calculating : to catcula'e 
denotes any numerical operation in general, 
but is particularly applicable to the abstract 
science of figures'; the astronomer cotoriafcs 
the motions of the heavenly bodies ; the 
mathematician makes algebraic calculations : 
to reckon is to enumerate and set down things 
in detail ; reckoning is applicable to the ordi- 
nary business of life ; tradesmen keep their 
accounts by reckoning ... To compute is to 
come at the result by calculation . . , histo- 
rians and chronologists compute the times of 
particular events by comparing them with 
those of other known events . . . Tocounf is 
as much as to take account of, and when used 
as a mode of calculation it signifies the same 
as to recAron one by one ; ns to count one by 
one, to conn t the hours or minutes . . . These 


words are all employed in application to moral 
objects to denote the estimate which the word 
takes of tlriugs. To calculate is to look to 
future events aud their probable consequences 
... to compute is to look to that which is 
past and what results from any past event 
... to reckon is either to look nt that which 
is present and to set an estimate upon it, 
or to look to that which is futuie as some- 
thing desirable ... To counf is to look on 
the thing that is present and to set a value 
upon it according to circumstances . . — 

(Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

count (1), * counte (1). s. (O. Fr. confe, 
cunte; ltal. conto, from Lat. compufus.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

1. A reckoning or numberiog ; the act of 
counting. 

. . by uiv coun/, 

I vru your toother much upon tbvae > e-urn." 

Shakes}/ ; Rom. A Jul., 1. a 

* 2. A number, reckoning, or calculation. 

" Tuo thousand mark hi counfc." 

Robert d« Brunne. p. ISC. 

* 3. An account. (Soofcft.) 

* IL Fig. : Account, reckouing, or estima- 
tion. 

B. Law: 

* 1. The declaration or statement of a 
plaintiff's case, with the circumstances of 
time and place, wbeu and where an injury 
was committed, when these are requisite. 
(Blackstonej 

2. A separate or particular charge in an 
indictment ; a particular statement in a de- 
claration of complaint or in pleading. 

If (1M count out: In parliamentary lan- 
guage applied to those occasions on which 
the House of Commons adjourns in conse- 
quence of a quorum of forty members not 
being present. [Count, r.l 

(2) Out of count. Out of all count : Incalcu- 
lable, infiuitc. 

count-wheel, s. 

Hor. : A wheel with peripheral uotches, 
whose intervals are spaces whose proportions 
are 1, 2, 3, up to 12. The wheel governs the 
striking so far as to regulate the number of 
blows. The knife-edge detent beiug lifted out 
of a notch, the hammer vibrates so long as the 
edge rests ou the i>ortioo of the wheel between 
the notches. These spaces are graduated in 
length, so as to allow the hammer to make 
1, 2, 3, &c., vibrations up to 12, when it has 
completed a revolution and begins again. 
Seventy-eight blows are struck in a comjdete 
revolution. It is superseded in some clocks 
by the rack and snarl, invented by Tompion. 
(Knight.) 

eount (2\ * counte (2), * eountee (1), $. [O. 

Fr. conte, comte, from Lat. conics (genit. comitis) 
= a companion ; so called because the persou 
who received the appellation comes was chosen 
companion to hia sovereign or chief. The 
term comes was borrowed from the later Ro- 
man empire.J A foreign title of rank, corre- 
sponding to the English earL 

count-cardinal, s. A connt who ia also 
a cardinal. 

" . . . but our <xmn/-cnnfinaJ 
Has done this, aud ’tis well . . .* 

Shakesp. : Sen. 17//., L 1. 

eount-confect, s. A nobleman made of 
sweetness and flattery. 

* Princes and counties ! Surely. • princely testi- 
mony, a goodly co/nit-cor^fect ; a sweet gallant, surely ! " 

— Shakesp. : Such A do. IV. 1. 

count palatine, s. 

1. Under the Merovingian kings the Count 
Palatine (Count of the Palace) was a high 
judicial oflicer with supreme authority over 
cases that came directly under the sovereign's 
cognizance. Later the title was given to 
powerful lords, who held over their provinces 
powers similar to those held by the original 
counts palatiue. Such provinces were called 
palatinates or counties palatine. 

2. In England: The chief or head of a 
county. He exercised almost royal preroga- 
tives within his own jurisdiction, held his 
own courts and appointed his own judges and 
officers. All writs aod other legal processes 
could only be issued or enforced in his name. 
Three Counts Palatine existed in England : the 
Duke of Lancaster, the Earl of Chester, aud 
the Bishop of Durham. The dignity of the 


fate, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, eub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


first is nuw vested in the sovereign ; that of 
the second in the Prince of Wales for the 
time being, and that of the third is now 
attached to the Crowu. [County, Palatin- 
ate.! 

*3. German Empire: The name given to 
Ihe rulers of two Herman or Riv »rian stab-s, 
known respectively as the Upper and Lower, 
or Rhenish, Palatinates. 

* count -a-ble, a. [Eng. count, and - able .] 

I. Liteially: 

1. Able or possible to be counted or rec- 
koned. 

2. Accountable. 

•• We are coun/uftte xt the dxy of judgment" — -San- 
derson : Serm., IL is. 

TI. Fig. : Fit or worthy to be reckoned or 
considered ; comparable. 

*’ The evil* which you de.-irv to b« recounted are 
very many, and almost countable with tliuoc imiili 
weie hidden in the basket of Pandora.”— Spenser : 
Ireland. 

•count© (3), * eountee (2), s. [County ] 
count'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Count, v.) 

* eountee (3), «. [Count (2), s .] 

coTln'-ten-ax^e, * con-ten-ance, *con- 
ten-anse,’ * con-ten-aunee, * con-tin- 
aunoe, * coun-ten-aunce, * coun-ten- 
aun.se, * kun-ten-aunce, s. [O. Fr. oon- 
tenance, cuntenance ; Sp . contcnensa ; ltal. con- 
tinenza, from Lat. continentux = . . . gesture, 
behaviour, demeanour, from contineo = to hold 
in, to conduct : con = cum= with, together, 
and teneo = to hold.] 

A* Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* 1. Air, look, expression, or appearance of 
the face. 

" With clipping xnd kenlug *ud eonlenrtunce kende." 

U iUiam PaXeme, 4.30& 

2. The face, the features. 

* 3. A grimace. 

** VV*u the Amerel hxth (herd hym telle. 

Conte nance made he ten xnd lelle." 

N«r Eerumbras, 6.747. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Calmness or composure of look. 

"The two grrext mxxims ot any great man xt court 
xre. xlwxyx to keep hi* countenance . . .“—Swift. 

2. Confidence or assurance of mieu. 

M We will not make your con ntr/iurrce to Ixll by the 
Mixwer ye shxll receive . 1 ’ — Bacon : .Vrw Atlantis. 

3. Kiudness or good-will ; an appearance of 
encouragement. 

•*. . . how greet xn xdvxutxgc it Is to x mxn to have 
the countenanco ot the governor ot hi* province ’ — 
J telmoth : Cicero, bk. i., lett. IX 

4. Patronage, support, or favour. 

". . . France should bind heraelf to gWe no help ot 
countenance, directly or indirectly. . J /acauluy. 

But. Eng., ch. xxit 

5. Support, corroboration, or confirmation 

. . In our dxy the hypothec;* of Kent xud L*vl*>« 
receive* the Independent countenxnco vf ejiectm i 
xnxlysix, . • — Tyndall : Frag, of Science (ird ed •, 

viL 169. 

* 6. An outward appearance or show of 
looks, whether real or pretended. 

"The election being over.be inxdr coun/enonre oi 
grext discontent thereat.’’ — -licAam ; Cichool master. 

* 7. External appearance or show. 

" Appxrailed hem therexfter. 

In contenaunoe of dothyug ccmen disgised." 

Langland : Plowman, B. plot S6. 

* B. Laic ; Credit or estimation. 

*; (1) Tokcep one's countenance : To continua 
calm or composed, without showing any signs 
of emotion or passion of any kind. 

"... kept his countenance all days of his life . . 

J fassinger: The Lovers Melancholy, L 2. 

(2) To keep one in countenance: To sup]»oit 
the confidence of another by one'a present* 
or assistance. 

(3) In counte nance : In favour or confidence; 
confident, assured. 

(4) Out of countenance : Out of favour or 
confidence ; abashed, dismayed, cast down. 

" When Cxin. upon the non-acceptance of his offer- 
ing, was out of countenance . . ." — Grew: Cosua 
Sacra, l>k. iv„ ch. hL 

coun tea an§e, " coun - ten-aun^e, t.f. 

[Countenance, s.l 

]. To favour, to patronise, to support, to 
show encouragement to. 

M . . . William, in return, jrxve hls promise not to 

countenance xny attempt xgamst the government of 
Franc *." — Macaulay : Sist. Eng., ch. xxii. 

2. To support, to corroborate, to confirm. 

pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, ee, ca = e. ey = a, qn = kw. 
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. . we kjiuw of no fact countmancint/thts belief 
. . .“—Daruua: Orient of Species (rtL I&A'j), clt. L.p. iiC. 

3. Used frciiucutly in thu sense of permit- 
ting, allowing; nut exactly supporting or 
encouraging, uor yet opposiog. 

’ •!. To make a show or appearance of ; to 
pretend. 

M Which to theae Indies Jove did countenaunce." 

Spenser: E. Q., If. 11. 16. 

* 5. To net suitnbly to, or in keeping with, 
any tiling; to keep up an uppearanco of. 

“ Malcolm l Ruiquo 1 

An from your grave* rl*e up, and walk like sprites, 

To couNCc-riancc this horror l " 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 1L 3. 

• G. To grace, to honour. 

**. . . you muitt moot my muter to countenance my 
mi* tress. : Taming of Shrew, lv. 1. 

II Crabb thus discriminates between to coun- 
tenance, to sanction, and to support : " Persons 
are cotiAfanuwyd ,* things are sanctioned ; per- 
sons or things are supporUtl : persons are 
countenanced in their proceedings by the ap- 
parent ap]>rohation of others ; measures are 
sanctioned by the consent or approbation of 
others ; measures or persons are supported by 
every means which may forward the object. 
There Is most of encouragement in counten- 
ancing,- it consists of aomo outward demon- 
stration of regard or good will towards tho 
person : there is most of authority in sanction- 
ing ; it is the lending of a name, an authority, 
or an influence, in order to strengthen ami 
confirm the thing : there ia most of assistance 
and co-operation in sujyport; it is the employ- 
ment of means to an end. Superiors only can 
countenance or sanction ; jieraona in all condi- 
tions may support : those who countenance evil 
doers give n sanction, to their evil deeds ; those 
who support either nn individual or a cause 
ought to be satisfied that they are entitled to 
support” {Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

coUn '-ten -an ccd, pa. par. or a. [Counten- 

ANCE, l*.] 

coun'-ten-an^er, s Eng. cc>unfanajic(e) ; 
-er. 1 One who countenances, supports, or 
encourages another. 

•*Ar« you lurOnae’i counfcnanc#?*, l*dy?"_ Beeum. 
A Welch, : /Zonal Man's fortune, lv. L 


Coun ton-an 9 -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Coun- 
tenance, r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The aet of encouraging, sup- 
porting, or aiding another. 

“The countenancing «f the rich man agalnit the 
poor. 1 '— Strype : Memor. F.du>. )*/., 1 U 1 UO 1554. 


coiint or (1). * count ere, * cownt-erc, 
■ count ure, * count our, • cownt 
owrc, 5. [O. Fr. confaor ; Fr. conteur ; Lat. 
enmpu tutor =. a reckoner; O. Fr. comjdvoir ; 
Fr. comptoir ; Low Lat. comjrutatorium = a 
place for reckoning.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. One who counts, reckons up.'or calcu- 
lates ; a calculator, a reckoner. 

" Coumtere. Coniputarius."— Prompt. Pare. 

2. A lenruor of arithmetic. (Scofaft.) 

3. Anything made of metal, ivory, bone, 
Ac., used ns a means of reckoning or of keep- 
ing an account, as in games. 

*’ What, for a counfar, would I do hut Rood V 

Shakcsp. : At You Like It, 11. 7. 

4. False or counterfeit coins. 


'*. . . a biw of counters mndo out of old kettle*."— 
Macaulay ■ Hist. Eng., ch. xll 

•5. Used contemptuously for money, 

" When Marcus Un»t»>s grow* »o covetous. 

To lock *uch rascal counters from hi* friend*." 

Shakcsp. : Julius firjur, lv 3. 

*6. A tnhle or board on which money is 
counted ; a money-changer’s table. 

7. A long narrow table or board on which 
goods are displayed, weighed, or measured. 

" It wu* not »af© to oxlilMt *uch publication* opeuly 
on a counter.’- Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvl. 

*8. A counting-house. 


“ Ful fa*t hi* counfaur dor© he uchetta," 

Chaucer: C. T.. 14. <96. 

t II. Figuratively : 


1. Anything by which a reckoning or calcu- 
lation ia or can bo made. 


“The outward and visible phenomena are with u* 
the counters of tho Intellect . .'—Tyndall frag, 
of Science (ird rd. >. ch. 1 1 ., p. 23T. 

2. A thing of little or no Importance, a 
tiilic. 


B. Technically: 

1. Mach. : An apparatus attached to a 
atenm-engine, printing-press, or other machine, 
for the purpose of counting the revolutions or 
pulsations, as the case may be. 

*2. Old Ixiw : The name given to certain 
prisons in London nnd .Southwark. [Comiteh.] 
Of these two were in London : one in thu 
Poultry, the other in Wood-street ; one was iu 
Southwark. 

“To both the Counters, wher they havo releiut 
Suudrle Indebted prisoner*." 

Play of Sir Thomas More. 

• counter house, • countour-hous, 

c. A counting-house. 

" Into his countour-hous yoth he." 

Chaucer: C. 7\, 14.488. 

counter-jumper, s. A alang or con- 
temptuous epithet for an assistant in a shop ; 
^specially a draper's assistant. 

“Iteeems free enough to ©very counter-jumper lu 
the town."— C. Kingsley: Westward Uol ©h. x 

COUnt -cr (2). pref., adv. f n., & s. [ Vr.contre ; 
Lat. contra — against.] [Contua.] 

A. pref, : A prefix largely used in com- 
position to express counteraction or opposi- 
tion. It ia used with verba, adjectives, or 
nouns. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Iu an opposite direction, contrary, In 
opposition. (With verba of motion.) 

"... running counter to all the rule* of virtue."— 
Locke. 

# 2. Wrongly, in a wrung direction ; cou- 
trarily to right. 

•' flow cheerfully on thu fatso trail they cry 1 
D, this la counter, you falao Danish «log« !" 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, lv. 6. 

• 3. In contrary ways or directions. 

M . . . It Is plain the will And the desire run 
co u nt erf— Locke. 

* 1. Directly against ; in or at the faee. 

"... they uever throw counfar, but at the back of 
the flyer.”— Sandys's Journal. 

C. As adjective: 

1. Return ; in return or answer. 

"... tho counter question of Je*us.”— Strauss: 
Life cf Jesus ; 7'rtins, (1846), $ 131. 

2. Adverse, opposite, opposing. 

" Innumerable facts attesting tho counTer princi- 
ple."— Isaac Taylor. 

D. As substantive: 

1. Ship-bu ilding : That part of a ship's stern 
which overhangs the stern-post. Thecouuter* 
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A. Hull of a Veseol showing Counter- timber*. 

timbers spring from the wing-tmusom, which 
extends ncross between tlu* fashion-pieces, 
crossing in front of the stern-post, near its 
head. At the top of the counter-timbers is 
the taflrail. (Knight.) 

2. Mining : A cross vein. 

3. Lootmaking : Hie back part of a boot or 
shoe, around the heel of the wearer, nnd to 
which the boot-heel is attached (Knight.) 

4. jl/u.tfa; The same as CouNTEa- tf.nor 
( q.v.). 

counter Agent, 8 Anything that acts 
In opiKtsilion or counteracts. 

counter-approaches, s. pi. 

Fort. : A line of trenches thrown up by the 
besieged to hinder the approach of the be- 
siegers. 

* { [ Line of countrr-ajrproach : A line of 

trenches made by the besieged to the right 
and left of their covered way in order to sweep 
the besiegers’ works. 


countcr-attired, a. 

Her. : Applied to the double boms of ani- 
mals when borne two in one way and two in 
another in opposite directions. 

counter-attraction, i. Anything which 
arts in opposition ur contrary to any attrac- 
tion. 

"... a vurli-ty of conn Icr-affracf (on* tb»t diminish 
their ctfact" — Shenstone. 

countcr-attractivo, a. Acting as a 

counter-atl ruction. 

counter-battery, s . 

Fort. : A battery nt the crest of a glaeia, to 
silence the tire of the besiegers, and cover the 
storming party. (Knight.) 

counter-beam, s. 

Printing: Abeam connected to the platen 
by two or more rods, through the medium of 
which Che reciprocating motion ia communi- 
cated to tho platen. (Knight.) 

counter-bond, s. A bond or security of 
indemnification to secure one who has himself 
given security for another. (Quarles: Emblems. 
Halliwell : Cont. to Lexicog.) 

counter-brace, «. 

Naut. : The brace of the foretopaail to lee- 
ward. 

counter-brace, v.t. 

Kant.: To braco the yards in opposite direc- 
tions. 

counter breastwork, s. 

Fort. : Works constructed to intercept those 
of the enemy. 

* counter-bufl; s. A blow in return. 

“When they piv« tb© Romanists onobufl", they re- 
ceive two counter-buffs."— Milton : Prelat. Episcopacy. 
p. 2«. 

* counter- charm, s. Anj^hing which 
can dissolve or neutralize the effects of a 
charm. 

* countcr-charm, v.t. To dissolve or 
neutralize the effects of a charm. 

counter-chcvronnd, a. 

Her. : Chevron ny divided pale wise (said of 
the field). Often used as equal to chevronn6. 

counter-compony, counter com- 

p ne, a. 

Her. : Applied to n border, bend, or other 
ordinary which is composed of two rows of 
checkers, of alternate metala and colours. 

counter couchant, a. 

Her. : Applied to animals borne couchant, 
and with their heads iu opposite directions. 

counter courant, n. 

Her. : Applied to animals borne courant, 
ami with their heads iu opposite directions. 

counter-curse, s. Reciprocal cursing. 

“With crui’l counter-curses nnd Angry AUAthaniA*” — 
(inuden : Tears of the Church, p. 40T. 

counter dcod, s. A private or secret 
deed, invalidating, annulling, ur alteriug a 
public deed. 

counter-dio, s. 

Engraving : The upper die or atamp. 

counter- drain, s. 

Hydraulic Engineering : A drain at the foot 
of a canal or dike embankment, to catch and 
carry off tho water. (Knight.) 

counter-embattled, n. 

Her. : Applied to an ordinary which is em- 
battled on both sides. [Embattled.] 

counter ermine, s. 

Her. : The contrary to ermine, l»eing a black 
field with white spots. [Ermine.] 

countor- evidence, s. Evidence or 
testimony to contradict or invalidate that 
given bv n previous witness. 

“. . . thiir* la no ccunfcrceidence, nor any % tocu, 
tlmt *H>«ivr* AgAlnat It."— fiurnff: Theory qf the 
Earth. 

countcr-oxtenslon, *. 

1. Onl. Ixtng. : Hie net or state of extending 
lu an opposite direction. 


boil, b^; poilt, cat, 9CII, chorus, 9hln, bonch; ro, ^om; thin, this; fdn. as; expeot, Xonopbon, exist. -InR. 

-<Han, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -sion — shun; -tlon, -si on = zbun. -tlous, slous, -cions -sbus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bel, deb 
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counter— counteracting 


2 Surg, : A method of reducing a fracture 
by extension in the opposite direction* 

U Counter-extension apparatus: 

Surg . ; Au apparatus for retaining firmly the 
Upper part of a liinb while exteusi *a is pmc- 
tise<l upon the lower, in cases of fracture of 
the femur or the neck of tho trochanter major, 
to enable the bony parts to unite without a 
shortening of the limb. 

counter- fuller, 5. 

Cotton-nwnufacturr : In the mule-spinner, a 
counterweighted wire, which is depressed 
when the fuller- wire lowers the row of yarns 
to wind them on the cop. Its duty is to 
balance the threads after they are depressed 
by the faller-wire, and to straighten them when 
loose. (Knight.) 

counter-flory, a. 

Her. : An epithet denoting that the flowers 
with which an ordinary is adorned stand op- 
posite to each other. 

counter - force, s. An opposing or 
Counteracting force or power. 

4 * A counter-force conflicting with increase of popula- 
tion."-./. 8. Mill, in Ogilvie. 

counter-fugues, s. pi. 

Music : Fugues proceeding the one contrary 
to the other. 

counter-gate, s. Some known place in 
Windsor. Probably, a gate which went out 
by the conntcrguard of the castle, conse- 
quently by the fosse, or ditch. 

" I love to walk hy the Counter-gate."— Shakesp. : 
Merry Wives iff Windsor, iii. a 

counter Influence, v.t. To affect by 
an opposing or counteracting influence. 

“This malignant temper— is cownter-*>ytnene«i by 
those more meek and auspicious ones."— Acort.* Chr. 
Life, L 3. 

counter-influenced,n. Affected by an 
opposing or counteracting influence. 

counter-influencing, a. Exerting an 
opposing or counteracting influence upon. 

counter-irritant, a. & s. 

A, vis ad). .* Acting as a counter-irritant. 

B. vis substantive: 

Med. : An irritant application to the exter- 
na] parts of the body designed to diminish, 
counteract, or remove some other irritation or 
inflammation then existing. Such are mhefa* 
cients, perpetual blisters, issues of aetona, 
cauterising agents, Ac. 

counter irritate, v.t. 

Med . ; To act as a counter-irritant ; to pro- 
duce a secondary or artificial disease with a 
view to relieve the primary disease, 

counter-irritation, s. 

Jl/ctf. : The effect produced by a counter- 
irritant ; the use of a counter-irritant. Any 
irritation artificially established with the view 
of diminishing, counteracting, or removing 
aome other irritation or inflammation existing 
io the body. 

counter-lath, s. 

Carp. : A lath in tiling placed between every 
two gauged ones. 

* counter- make, v.t. To make contrary 
to what anything has been before. 

“He . . . began to make and unmake and counter- 
make a many liues and dashes apon tbe cloth . . . 

Copley: Witt, Fits, and Fancies, 16H. 

counter-motion, s. A contrary, oppos- 
ing, or counteracting motion ; movement in an 
opposite direction. 

••If any of the returning spirits should happen to 
fall foui upon others which are outward hound, these 
countemvjtions would overset them, . . ."—Collier. 

counter-move, v.t. A i. To move in an 
opposite or contrary direction. 

counter-movement, s. A movement 
in an opposite or contrary' direction ; a counter- 
motion. 

* counter natural, a. Opposite or 
contrary’ to nature ; contra-natural. 

"A consumption is a counternatural hectick ex- 
teouation of toe body .” — Harvey : On Consumption*. 

counter negotiations, $. pi. Nego- 
tiations opened or earned on in opposition to 
previous negotiations. 


counter-opening, $. An opening or 
vent on the opposite or contrary side, or in a 
different place. 

**. . . mark the place for a c ounteropening,” — 
Sharp : Surgery. 

counter-parole, s. 

Mil. : A word given in time of danger as a 
countersign. 

counter-pole, s. The opposite pole, the 
antipodes. 

"The very counterpole to the luxurious jxisture of 
dinner." — Do Quince y : Iioma u Steals. ( Davies.) 

counter - ponderate, v.t. To weigh 
against, to counterbalance. 

counter-potcnce, s. 

Her.: An epithet denoting that the pieces 
called potcncea are aet the one opposite tin- 
other. 

counter pufl; s. An Opposing or con- 
trary breeze. 

'* With counter-puffs of sundry winds that blow.” 
Sylvester: The Fathers, 2-M. [Davie*.] 

counter-punch, $. 

Chasing : A punch which supports the metal 
beneath while the hammer is applied above, 
and may be the means of expanding a dented 
place by outward pressure while blows are 
given on the outer surface around the spot 
thus supported. (Knight.) 

counter-quartered, a. 

Her. : An epithet employed to denote that 
each quarter of au escutcheon is again quar- 
tered. 

counter-rails, s. pi. 

Ship-building : The ornamental moulding 
across a aquare stern at the termination of the 
counter. 

* eounter-refer, v.i . To refer back. 

" They eounter-refer to each other.*'— .VorfA : Lift of 
Lord Guilford, 1. 103. {Davies.) 

counter-revolution, s. A revolution 
designed to upset one which has already suc- 
ceeded, and to restore the former atate of 
things, 

'•Undoubtedly a French statesman could not hut 
wish for A counterrevolution in England."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

counter - revolutionary, a. Of the 

nature of, or pertaining to, a counter-revolu- 
tion. 

counter-revolutionist, s. One who is 

in favour of a counter-revolution. 

counter-round, s. 

Mil. : A patrol of officers visiting and in- 
specting the rounds or sentinels. 

**To walk the round and counter- round with his 
fellow-in spec tors." — Milton ; Areopagitica. 

counter-salient, a. 

Her. : Applied to beasts borne sab’ent in 
opposite directions. 

counter-scale, s. A counterbalance or 
counterpoise. 

"To compare their university to yours, were to 
cost New-inne in countir scale with Christ- Church 
colledge, . . .'—Howell : Familiar Letters, 1650. 

hVares. ) 

counter-sea, s. A cross-aea, one running 
against the wind. 

" With surging billows and counter-seas."— Holland : 
Camden, it 60. (Davies.) 

* counter-secure, v.t. To make secure 
or give additional security or warrant to. 

**. . . giving that pledge from the throne, and engag- 
ing parliament to c ountersecure It ? *' — Burke: On a 
Regicide Peace. 

counter-security, s. Security given 
as a counter-bond (q.v.). 

* counter - service, s . Reciprocal or 
mutual service. 

" Without some pact of counter -services."— Sylvester : 
The Trophies, 716. (Davies.) 

counter - shaft, s. An opposite and 
parallel shaft driven by baDd or gearing from 
the former one. 

counter-signature, s. The name of an 
official countersigned on a document. 

counter - slope, s. An overhanging 
slope. 


counter-statement, s. A statement 
made in opposition or contradiction to 
another. 

* countcr-strive, v.L To strive agninat 
or in opposition to. 

counter-surety, s. The same as COUN- 
TER-BOND (q.V.). 

counter-swallowtail, s. 

Fort.: An outwork in the form of a single 
tenaille, with a wide gorge. (Knight.) 

counter-thrust, s. A thrust or blow in 
return for another. 

counter-timber, s. 

Shipbuilding : One of the timbers in that 
part of a ship's stern which overhangs the 
stern-post. (Knight.) 

counter trade winds, $. pi 

Meteorol. £ Physical Geog.: Winds blowing 
in the reverse direction to the trade-winds. 
They are in a region further north in the 
northern hemisphere, and further south in the 
southern one, than the winds to w hich they 
are counter. 

counter-trench, s. 

Fort . : A trench made by tha garrison to 
intercept that of the besiegers. (Knight.) 

counter - tripping, counter -trip- 
pant, a. 

Her. : Applied to animals borne trippant in 
opposite directions. 

counter-type, s. A corresponding type ; 
an analogue. 

counter-vair, counter-vairy, $. 

Her. : A variety of vair (q.v.), in which the 
cups or bells are arranged base to basa and 
point to point. < 

counter-vault, s. 

Masonry : An inverted arch or vault. 

counter-weight, s. A counter-balanc- 
ing weight ; a counterpoise. 

* coTlnt'-er ( 3 ), * eownt-ir, * cownt-yr, 

a [An abbreviated form of encounter (q.v.).] 

1. An encounter, a meeting. 

" With kindly counter under Miiolck eh&de.” 

Sj leaser : Tearcs gf the Muses, 207. 

2. A division of an army engaged in a 
battle. 

count'-er, *count-ur, v.i. A t. [Counter 
(2), s.} 

A. /nfransirire: 

* L Ord. Lang. : To encounter or meet in 
opposition ; to engage. 

" When they counter upon ooe quarry."— Albumazar, 

V. 1. [Davies.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Boxing : To return a blow while guarding 
one. 

" His left hand countered provokingly.*'— C. Kings- 
ley: Two Tears Ago, ch. xiv. 

* 2. Music: To sing in harmony. 

‘•Coumtryn eonge (in aonge P.). Occento."— Prompt. 
Pare. 

B. Trans. : To oppose, to encounter, to 
meet. 

"Hia answer countered every design of the interro 
gations."— .VorfA : Examen, p. 246. [Davies.) 

count-er-^ct', v.t. [Pref. counter, and act 
(q.v.).] To act in opposition to anything so 
as to hinder or destroy its effect ; to act as an 
antidote to. 

**. . . one half of their ability wm employed in 
counteracting the other halt"— Macaulay : Hist. Lug , 
ch. xl. 

covin t-er-act'-ed, pa. par . or a. [Counter- 
act.] 

c6unt-er-&ct'-ing, * con-tra-act-ing, 

pr. par,, a., As. [Counteract.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Acting or working in opposite di- 
rections. 

•'These have no antagonist grinders, nor contra- 
acting m LUt ones." — Smith Portrait of Old Age, p. 83. 

2. Fig. : Acting in an opposite direction ao 
as to counteract the effects of anything. 

C. As subst. : Counteraction. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e. ey — a. qu = Jew, 
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ctfiln-ter-Sc’-tlon, s. [Pref. counter, and 
action.] Action in opposition to anything so 
as to hinder or annul its effect ; a counter- 
acting influence. 

.no leap could tike place, were It not hy h 
counterartion of the law (of grnvlLU iou De Quincey : 

l>'<w**{ed. 1W3), voL II., |i. 115. 

ooiin-tcr-ac -tlvc, q. & s. (Pref. counter , 
and active.] 

A. As adj. : Tending to counteract ; having 
the power or quality of counteracting 

\ B. vfs subst. : Anything which tends to 
counteract, or haa the power or quality of 
counteracting. 

" Poetry la also, In its highest type*, the beat coun- 
ternrtive to matcriAllsm."— Brit. ReHew, 1*73, 

]). 1H8. 

t o(nin tcr-^c-tivc-ly 1 , odv. [Eng. cownter- 
nrtive ; */j/.] In a counteracting inauuev ; so 
as to counteract. 

o(nln ter bJil -antje, v.t. (Prof, counter, 
ami ha/uner.] 

1. Lit.: To weigh or act against with an 
equal weight or elfcct ; to countervail, to 
balance. 

” The remaining Air wsw notable to c'*unterl>alance 
the mercurial cylinder."— -Hoyle. 

2. Fig. : To be an equivalent to. to balance 

“The attract Iwauty mid Advantage of this principle 
seern to be counferA'imnred in practice by some un- 
known cause, . . — Ilertchel : Attronomy (6th ed., 

1858). § 108. 

<joTtn ter-bil -an9e, s. (Counterbalance. 
r.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A weight acting in an opposite 
direction, and balancing another ; a counter- 
poise. 

2. Fig. : An equivalent or coua*«rbalancing 
power. 

“ But peaceful kings, o'er martial people »et. 

Each other'! poise and countrrtmltinre Are.” 

Dryder t : Annin MirabUit. 

II. Machinery: 

1. A weight in a driver or fly-wheel to over- 
come a dead point, or balance the weight of 
aome object whose gravity affects the opposite 
aide of the wheel. 

2. A suspended weight to counterpoise the 
weight of a drawbridge, crane-jib, bob, or 
working-beam. (Knight.) 

C<fiLn~tcr~b2U'~an5ecU pa. par. or a. [Coun- 
tkrbalance, v.) 

C^n-ter-b&l'-imfl-Ing, pr. par., a., & a. 
(Counterbalance, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. dt particip. ad;. .* (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As subst. : The balancing any weight or 
power by an equal weight or power acting in 
an opposite direction. 

* c<JTln' ter bind. a. [Contraband.] Con- 
traband, illegal, illicit. 

“You carry on no counterbnnd trude."— H'af/x>[r • 
Lett to Ahtnit, ill. 3o0, (IhirleJ.) 

* 0 <STln ter b&nd-cd, a. (Hug. counterbond ; 
-fd.] Contraband. 

” Let them be staved or forfeited like counterbanded 
goodA*— Drydm ; Pref . to Fable*. {finvifi.) 

* CfJtln ter-ba*ic f a. (Pref. counter, and 
bane.) An antidote. 

"Strong ooHn/«r6iin«.” Sylre*ter : Etlen, 228. 

* ccfiln ter bi-as, v.t. (Pref. counter , ami 

To biaa or prejudice against, to set 

against 

"Which ao counterbtaued that king*! lodgement 
Agalixt I'rcahytery."— Uanden : Team of C'AurcA. 
p. ecu. {Davie*.) 

* CfJiln ’tor-bravo, s. (Pref. counter, ami 
fcru iv.] A boast or challenge against auntlier. 

'• Make th* enemy yield with the*© our counterbrni-r*” 
Chapman : Iliad. xvL 880 . (DurP-j ) 

■ ownin'- tor buff, v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
buff, v.j To striko or drive in a direction 
opposite to a former or existing impulse ; to 
repulse, to drive back. 

", . . then shoot! Aiimln, 

TUI counterbvjrd «he stops. aiiiI sleeps Again.* 

pry den. 

* tor-biifl; s. (Counteoduff, r.] A 
stroke or impulse In a direction opposite to a 
former or exiating impulse; a blow which 
drives back. 

" He At the second gave lilm such a munterhuf, that 
tieeuunv I’halantti* wo* not to tw ilrivoii from the sad* 
dle, the saddle with hrokeu girth* wm driven from 
the honw."— .Siifiwy. 


* coun tor-buffed, pa. par. ora. (Counter- 

liUFK, v.J 

* Cf^n'-ter-cast, s. [Pref. counter, and cast, 
a.] An antagonistic or opposing device. 

“ He guu dev lie thi* counter-ca*f of slight.* 

Spenter F. V- , V 1 . HI. 14. 

* coiin -tcr-cast-cr, *. [Eng. counter (l), a., 
mid roster.] A bookkeeper, a caster- up of 
accounts, a reckoner. 

* coiln'-tcr-^hange, s. (Pref. counter, aod 
change.) An exchange or reciprocation. 

* coiJtn'-tcr- 9 hangc, v.t. (Countkbcuanqe, 
s.J To exchange, to give and receive, to alter- 
nate, to mark in alternate patches. 

M Witch-elms that counterchat igc the floor 
Of this flat Iawu with dask and bright ‘ 

Tcnnyton: In Mem. Ixxxlx. 

* coiln'-ter^hangcd, pa. par. ora. (Coun- 
TEnCllANQE, l’.] 

* A, vis 7 x 1 . 7 >ar. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective * 

* 1 . Ord. Lang. : Exchanged, reciprocated, 
alternated. 

2. Her. : A term used to imply that the field 
is of two tinctures, metal and colour ; that 
part of the charge which lies in the metal 
being of colour, and that part which lies tu 
the colour being metal. 

* coiln tcr- 9 hang uig, pr. par., a., & s. 

(COUNTERC MANOR, V ] 

A. k B. pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of exchanging or 
alternating. 

coiln- ter^harge, s. [Pref. counter, and 
charge , a.] A charge brought io opposition 
or contradiction to another. 

* coiln -tor ^harm, s. [Pref. counter, and 
cA/trn.] Anything which counteracts the 
effeet of a charm ; an antidote or counter- 
active to a charm. 

" Now. touch'd by counr«rr-cAu mu, they chauge a^aIii." 

Po/hh: Uomer'a Odytte y. bk, x.. 1. •468, 

* c<Jikn , -tcr- 9 harm, v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
charm, v.] To counteract or destroy the 
effects of a chann, or anything acting as a 
charm. 

"Luce ft spell it was to keep us Invulnerable, and *o 
courtfcrcAarm all our crimes. . . ."—Decay of Piety. 

* c<STln'-ter- 9 harmod,pa. par. ora. [Coun- 
TERCU ARM, V.J 

* coiln -tcr- 9 heck, v.t. (Pref. counter, and 
check, v.] To oppose, to check by an oppos- 
ing power. 

ctfiln -ter- 9 heck, *. (Countercmeck, v.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A check or repulse. 

" Wlio painfully with much expedient ioarch 
Have brought a ro« ntcrcheck In-foro your gab-s, 

To iuivo uiiAcnitch'd your city’* thn-nteiieu chei-ks.” 
Shakesp. : A itiy John, ll. 1. 

2. A reproof, a rebut!’, an anawer to a 
check. 

". . . many thing* jx-ridex 
With mutlouA, checks, and c«u tilrrcAccA*." 

Tent i.vii»h ; The Two I'ofc**. 

II. Carp. : A countercheck-plane (q.v.). 

countercheck piano, s. 

Carp. : A plane for working out the groove 
which unites the two sushca of a window in 
the middlo. (Knight.) 

c£iln -tcr~ 9 heckcd, par. or a. (Coun- 

TERCOF.CK, V.] 

c<Jiln'-tcr- 9 h 6 ck-ihg, pr. par., a., & s. 

A. fc B. As pr. par. ct particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

c. As subst. : The act of cheeking, re pula- 
tng, or censuring. 

" Cbiln "tor coup, v.f. (Fr. confrrcoup.) To 
overcome, to surmount, to repulse, to over- 
turn. to destroy. (Scotch.) 

c<£Tln'-t 6 r ciir rent, a. & a. [Pref. counter, 
and etfrrrtif.] 

• A. As o tli. : Running or flowing Itt an op- 
posite direction. 

B. /i«M<ftsf. ; A current running or flowing 
In an opposite direction. 


* coun ter-dls tinc -tlon, s. [Pref. counter, 
ami (itefiacfiou.j The same as Contbadib- 
T1NCTION (q.V.). 

I call It moral. In counterdiatinetion to phllo»o- 
phlcisl or physical . — More : Vvnject. Cabb., p. lvi. 

* coun'-tcr draw, v.t. (Pref. counter, and 
draw’.] To copy a design by means of tracing- 
cloth or paper, or other transparent material ; 
to trace. 

* coun-tcr-draw-ing, pr. par., a., & «. 
[Covnterdraw, v.J 

A. A B. Aspr. par. £ par fie ip. adj.: (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or art of copying a 
design by means of any transient material. 

coiln tcr-drawn, pa. par. or a. [Counter- 
draw. ] 

coun tcr-cx-tcnd', v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
extend.] To extend io an opposite direction. 

"... a eounter^xtendiny baud attachi'd to the bod- 
head . . ."—Antyht: Diet. Mechanic* (*.v. coutdertx- 
(cutton. ) 


* coun-ter-faytc-ly, adv. [Countfrfeitly.] 


c<fiiii'-tcr-fcit, * con tro-fetc, * con- 
tcr-fetc, r coun-tcr-fcte, * coun-tro- 
fete, * coun-ter-fayt, * coun ter-fate, 

v.t.fci. [Ital. coitfro^ure ; O Sp. contrajactr ; 
Sp. confraftaccr.] [Counterfeit, a ] 

A. TYan-rifirc : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To imitate, to mimic. 

" And count ref et hyra aa au ape.” 

Chaucer Uom of Fame, UL 121 

2. To imitate or copy with intent to pass off 
the copy or imitation as original and genuiua; 
to forge*. 

3. To put on a semblance of, to imitate or 
assume the appearance of ; to copy, to feigo. 


" He counterfeited childish fear. 

And shrieked, tuid shed full many a tear." 
Scofr The Lay of the Latr Mitutret, Iv. 1L 


II. tow: To forge money, to imitate in base 
or counterfeit metal. To counterfeit the coin 
of the realm is felony [Coin] ; to counterfeit 
the Great Seal is high-treason. 

"... person* beyond sen had of Ut« Attempted to 
counterfeit testoua, *hlllu>KA groats, and other the 
king * coin of silver, . . .“—Strypc. Memorial* ; AVite. 
17., ail 1548. 

• B. /nteorw. .* To deceive, to carry oo a 
deception, to act a part, to feign. 

" Ah, sirrah, a body would think thU was well coun- 
terfeltedl 1 pray you. tell your brother how well I 
Counterfeited."^ Shaketp. : At I'ow Like It, lv. 8. 

For the difference between to counterfeit 
and to imitate , aee Imitate. 


c 6\in' ter feit, coun-tcr-fayte, coun- 
tor-fet, «. <fc s. [Fr contre/ait, pa. par. of 
confrr/iiirc = to counterfeit, from Lat.. eoafra 
= against, and facio — to make ; so to make 
anything that it fits exactly againat another.] 

A. As adject ire : 

1. 0 rd i na ry La n guage : 

1. Made in hnitation of something else, with 
intent to be passed oft' as original and genuine ; 
forged, spurious, llctitious, not genuine. 

" And took* out the woolfc In his counterfeit cot*. 

And let out the sheep*** blood At hl» throte " 

Spenter : ShepHeanf $ Calendar ; Sept. 

* 2. Resembling, presenting the appearance 
or likeness of. 

“The coun(*r/rtf present meiit of two brother*.* 
Shakeep : Hamlet, UL 4. 

3. Assuming an appearance nr aemblanee of 
something not genuine ; false, deceitful, hyq’O- 
critieal. 

0) Of persons: 

•• . . , ah Arrant counterfeit rascal . . .VuiAasp. / 
Henry »*., 111. 0. 

(2) Of fAi»<7s: 

•*. . , they are busied ntxmt a counter r rU oMuraneo 
. . .* — ShuXetp. : Taming of Shrew, lv. 4. 

’ 4. Reformed, abnormal, monstrous. (*Ver- 
lin ( KE.T.S . ), lii. U36.) 

II. law: Forged, spurious, not geoulna; 
made of baao or spurious metal. 

B, As subsUintiie : 

L Ordinary language : 

* 1. One who counterfeits or personate* 
another ; an impostor, o cheat, a hypocrite. 

•• A drunken Christian and a Jewish ChrlstlAii belu* 
At tewnnes of hrAhhle, the druukArd call'd the cow«t- 
terfiiit n drunken compAnion, And the counterfaU* 
cafird hliu a Jew .*— Cayley H it*, Pitt, and Fnnciet, 
1414. 

2. An Imitation, copy, or likeness of any- 
thing ; a portrait, a counterpart. 


bSil. b 6$; p<SiU, J<5^1 ; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 hin, bcn<?h; go, feem: thin, this; sin, as; oxpcct, Xenophon, exist, ph t 
-«lan, -tian = 8 hq.n. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -$lon = rhun. -tions, -sious, -clous = sbus. -blc, -die, &c. - byl, a$L 
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counterfeited— countermark 


“ That eveo Nature wife euvid* the name. 

Ami grudgd to we toe eounterf^t should ibame 


The thing it eelfe . . 


Sper iter: F. Q.. 111. viiL &. 


3. An imitation or copy of any tiling made 
with the latent of passing it off as original 
or genuine. 

"One who doe# not value real glory will not volae 
it# counterfeit ."—Macauhty : Hut. Eng, ch. i>. 

4. Anything which falsely assumes tha ap- 
pearance or semblance of something elsa; a 
spurious, false, or deceitful imitation or 
feigned semblance of anything. 

- I ara no counterfeit : to die. 1* to be a counter- 
frit ; tor he is hut the counterfeit of a man who hath 
not the life of a man , . — Shakesp. ; l Henry IV ., 


5. Falsa or spurious coin. 

. never call a true piece of gold a counter- 
feit . . . —Sh'tkesp. : 1 Henry IV., H. 4 

* II. Loir : One who obtains money or goods 
hy counterfeit letters or orders. 


coiin -ter-felt-ed, pa, par. or a. 

FE1T, t\] 


[Counter* 


coiin - ter- feit~er, * coun ter-fet-tcr, 
* ccun-ter-fayt-or, s. [Eng. counterfeit; 

-er.] 

1. One who counterfeits, forges, or makes 
an imitation or copy of anything with the 
intent of passing off tho copy as original and 
genuine ; a forger, a coiner. 

“ Henry the Second altered the coin, which waa cor- 
rupted hy counterfeiters . . .'—Camden. 

* 2. Ona who assumes characters ; aa actor, 
a mimic. 

• ■ no man hath »ene * better count erf a vtar or 
player in any oomedie or tngedie.”— Ball : Edu>. IV.. 
an. It 

3. One who assumes a falsa appearanca 
or semblance ; one who, with deceitful nr 
fraudulent motives, assumes a character which 
is not his own. 


coiin’ -tcr-felt-Ing, * coun - ter -fayt- 

yug, P r - P ar a. t & s. [Counterfeit, v.J 

A. <fc E. Is pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (Sea 
tha verb). 

C. As F?:&sfi?nZive; 

1. The act of imitating or copying anything 
with the intent of fraudulently passing off tha 
copy as original and genuine. ’ 

2. The assumption of a falsa character or 
appearance ; deceit, hypocrisy. 

"Lying and counterfeitin'? my soul ahhorreth . . 

— State Trial t ; Earls q f Essex Southampton, an. 1600. 

3. A spurious imitation. 

“Neither Is Thomas Cardinal's life ouy tbyng awe 
a eounterfaytvng of &uot Thomas of Canterbury."— 
Tyndall ■ Uorfo, p. 361. 

I coiin ter-feit Iy, coun-ter-fayte-ly, 

adv. [Eng. counterfeit ; - ly .] In a spurious, 
false, or deceitful manner ; not genuinely, 
f.dsely, fictitiously. 

”... I will practise the insinuating nod and be off 
to tnem meet counterfeltly . . ."—Shakesp, : CorioL 
U. a 


t coun'-tcr-feit ness, s. [Eng. counterfeit ; 
^ness . ) The quality of being counterfeit; 
spuriousness, falseness. 


* coiln-ter-feit-ress, * coun'-ter-feit- 
resse, s. [Eng. counterfeiter ; -ess.) A female 
who counterfeits. 


dame nature, the counterfeitresse of the celes- 
rk^mpn Holinshed : Ireland, ch. iL 


tiall workemen, . 


* coiin -ter-feit-iirc, # con-tre-fait-ure, 

5. [O. Fr. contrefaiture.) Couoterfeiting, 

siinulatinn. 


* coun-ter-fet, v.t. & i. [Counterfeit, r.J 

* coun-ter-fct, q. [Counterfeit, q.] 

* coun-tcr-fet-ter, s. [Counterfeiter.] 

covin'-ter-foil, s. [Pref. counter; and Eng. 
foil, from Lat. folium — a leaf ] 

1. That portion of the tally formerly struck 
in tha exchequer, which was kept hy an officer 
of that court ; the other portion, called the 
stock, heing delivered to the lender of tha 
monay as his voucher for the amount leut. 
(Counter stock.] 

2. A portion of a document, permanently 
attached in a book, to which is attached an- 
other portion, such as a bank cheque or draft, 
easily detached for handing over to a second 
party. On the counterfoil, or part retained 
by tha drawer of the document, ara writteu 
the date and other particulars of the portion 
handed over. 

coiin '-ter-fort, s. [Pref. counter, and fort. } 

1. Masonry : A pier or bnttress bonded as a 
revetment to tha back of a retaining wall, to 
support and also tie the wall, such as the 
scarp of a fort, to the bank iu the rear. Tha 
buttress is sometimes oq the face. When 
arches are turned betweeu counterforts, it is 
called a counter-arched revetment. {Knight.) 
Z A spur or projecting part of a mountain. 

coiin - ter - gauge, coun - ter - gage, s. 

[Pref. counter, and gauge.} 

Carp. : An adjustable, double-pointed gauge 
for transferring the measurement of a mortise 
to the end of a stick where a tenon is to ha 
made, or vice versd. (Knight.) 

coiin' - ter - guard, s. [Pref. counter, and 
guard.} 

Fort. : A rampart in advance of a bastion 
and having faces parallel thereto. (Knight.) 

coiin -ter-ing, * cown-ter-ynge, pr. par., 
a., & s. [Counter, v.J 

A* & B. As pr. par. <£* particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : Tha act of encountering ; an 
encounter, 
n Technically : 

1. Boring : The giving and receiving of a 
blow at the same time. 

*2. Music: Singing in parts, or in harmony. 

” Coumterynge yu #ouge. Concent us."— Prompt. Pare. 

* coiin ter-league, v.i. & t. [Pref. counter, 
and league, v.] 

A. Intrans. : To leagua or confederate 
against others. 

"Tbia king . . . con nterlcaoues with all the princes 
he could draw la.”— Daniel: Hitt. Eng., p. 163. 

B. Trans. : To form a league or confedera- 
tion against. 

" Lest they should take the alarm and ccunterleague 
it ‘Sorth : Ex. t men, p. 21. {Davies.) 

* covin -ter-let, s. [Pref. counter ; -let.} An 
obstacle, a hindrance (?). 

"To tread this maze, aot free from counterlet.* 

.X or den : Labyrinth of Han't Life. 

* coiin-ter-li-bra -tion, s. (Pref. counter, 
and libration.) 

Astron. : Libration in an opposite direction. 
[Libration.] 

“It [a clock] shall shew — all the comprehensible 
motions of the heaven*, and counter libration of the 
earth, according to Copernicus.”— Sf. of Worcester ; 
Cent, of Invent., § 2fi 


” A1 his contrefaiture Is colour of sinne and boat.” 
Potlt. Songs (ed. Wright), p. 336. 

* Cohn -ter-fer-ment, s. [Pref. counter , and 
ferment. ] A ferment opposed to a fermeat. 

What unnatural motions and count erf crmesxts 
most a medley of intemperance produce in the body ! ” 
—Addison • Spectator. 

* coun-ter-fe ~§an9e, * coun-ter-fei- 

sancc, * count-er-fes-aunce, s. [Fr. 

contrcfaisance, from contrefaire.] 

L The act of counterfeiting or imitating 
with a fraudulent intent ; forgery ; coining. 

2 Tha fraudulent assumption of a false 
Character or appearance. 

”9* Dn e*J». when her borrowed light 
laid away, and counterfesaunee kuowue." 

Spenser: P. Q. 1. riii. 49. 

3. An imitation, a copy, a likeness. 

”1 Ma goodly counterfetaunce he did frame.” 
Spenser : Q., J V. lv. 27. 


covin -ter-light (gh ailent), s. (Pref. counter, 
and ZiyftL] 

Paint. : A light striking from an opposite 
direction on a painting, so as to maka it appear 
to a disadvantage. 

* Coun -tcr-Iy, a. [Eng. counter (1), a. ; -Zy.] 
Belonging to or fit for a compter or prison. 

"Ye stale, eounterly villain.” 

Preston K. Cambises. {Davies.) 

c6un '-ter-man, *. [Eng. counter (1), g., and 
man.} An assistant in a shop who attends at 
the counter to sell goods. 

coun - tor - mind , v.t. [Fr. contremander, 
from centre — against, and mander- to order.] 
1. To give an order opposite or in contradic- 
tion to a previous one; to annul a previons 
order and give n counter-order ; to revoke, to 
recall. 


* 2. To contradict, to oppose. 

" For u# to alter auy thing, Is to lift up ounelve* 
acamit God. and, as it were, to countermand him."— 

dovKcr. 


* 3. To forbid, to prohibit. 

" Aricea countermands letting blood in cbolerlok 
bodies, . . . — Harvey. 


coun' -ter mind, s. [Fr. contremand.] 
An order contrary to and annulling a previous 
order ; the revoking of an order already given. 
[Countermand, ».] 



Shakesp. : Richard III., IL 1. 

t coun-ter-mind'-a-ble, a. [Eng. arnnter- 
maiul ; -able.} Possible to be countermanded ; 
that may l>e revoked or repealed. 


coun ter-mrtnd -ed, pa. par. or a. [Coun- 
termand, n.J 


coun-ter-mand -tng, pr. par., a., & *. 
[Countermand, ».] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of revoking a previ- 
ous order by giving one contrary or opposite 
to it. 


coun -ter-mar9h, t?.i. [Countermarch, s. } 
Mil. : To march in a direction opposite to 
that in which one has heeu moving. 

"The two armies marched and countermarched, 
drew wear and receded ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. 
xvil 

coTin'-ter-marsIi, s. [Pref. counter, and 
mo reft.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as B. 

* IL Figuratively : 

1. A movement in a direction opposite to 
that in which one has bean going ; retrocea- 
sion. 

". • - the tumults, marches, and cou rUerrruj rch+t of 
the animal spirits ?”— Collier : On Thought. 

2. A change or alteration of conduct ; a 
change of measures. 

"They make him do and undo, go forward and back- 
wards by such countermarches and retractions, as we 
do not wilhugiy Impute to wisdom."— flume* ; Theory 
of the Earth. 

B. Military: 

1. A inarch or movement in a direction 
opposite to that in which men have been 
marching. 

2. A movement such as to change the face 
of the wings of a osttalion, those on tha 
right now occunying the left and vice versd, 
and those in the rear now occupying tha 
front. 


coun-ter-rnar9h-iiig, pr. par., a., & 

[Countermarch, v.} 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ pa rticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C» As suftsf. ; Tbe act of inarching in a 
direction opposite to that in which men hava 
beeo inarching. 

•• Mark*)-, meanwhile, wasted some weeks In march- 
log. iu rourjfermurcMnir, mud In mdeclelve skir mish. 
ing. M — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiii. 

covin -tcr-mark, a. [Pref. counter, and mark.} 
}. Commerce: 

(1) An additional mark or sign placed opon 
goods, either for more certain identification, 
or in the ease of goods belonging to more 
than oue person, that they may not ha 
opened except in the presence of all tlia 
owners. 

(2) Tha mark or stamp of tha Goldsmiths’ 
Company, added to that of the artificer to 
show the standard of tha metal. 

2. Farriery: An artificial mark or hollow 
made in the teeth of an aged horse with tha 
purpose of disguising his age and making him 
appear younger. 

3. Numis. : A mark stamped upon a coin 
or medal after it has been struck, to show 
either a change in valua or tliat it has been 
taken from an enemy. 

coiin ’-ter-mark, v.t. [Countermark, s.] 

1. Comm., «£e. : To mark with an additional 
stamp or sign. 

2. Farriery : (For def. see extract). 

“A horee is said to be countermarJted. wheo hLa 
corner teeth ore artificially made hollow, a false mark 
beiag made iu the hollow place. Lu Imitation of the 
eye of a beau, to conceal the hone’# agr.. "—Farrier’s 
Dictionary. 


fate, fat. fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t 
or, wore, W9U, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6, ey = a. qu = kw. 


countermine — counterpoise 
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cxSTln -ter-minc, s. [Pref. counter, and min*.! 
A. Ordinary Uxnguage : 

I, Lit . : In tho eame sense as B. 


* IL Figuratively : 

1. Any means of opposing or counteract- 
ing. 

", . . knowing no countermine Agwlnst contempt but 
terror. . . Sidney. 

2. A stratagem or coutrivaoce to frustrate 
any project. 

••The mutter being brought U» a trial ot *k 111 , the 
countermine w as only nil act ot self-preservation. — 
L' Lttrange. 

B. Fwt. : A mine by tho besieged, to meet 
an approach, destroy an offensive position, or 
Intercept a mine of the attacking party. 

•* Alter this they mined tho walls, Uhl tho powder, 
*nd rammed the months; but tho citizens made a 
countermine, , . . — .Hayward. 


c6Tln tor-mino, v.t. [Countermine, s.) 

1. Literally : 

Fort. : To drive a mine to meet another 
mads by the enemy. 

*2. Fig. : To counteract, frustrate, or defeat 
In any way by secret measures. 

••Thus Infallibly It must bo, If Ood do uot mlmcu* 
lounlv ui t mui do inore for u& thun V6 

can do against ourselves . "—Decay of Piety. 

coiln -ter-mlned, pr. par. or a. [Counter- 
mine, v.] 


covin -tor-min-mg, pr . par., a., & s. [Coun- 
termine, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. cC particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

J, Lit. : The act or operation of driving a 
mine to meet another made by the enemy. 

2. Fig. : The act of frustrating, defeating, 
or counteracting any project. 


©<JTln-ter-in<>-tiv©, $. (Pref. counter, and 
roofirr.] An opposing or counteracting 
motive. 


n<>t of counter and none. (Steuf.)] One 
part of a deed or indenture ; a counterpart. 
[Pawn.] 

" Read, scribe ; give me tho co nuter-pane." 

U. Joneon ; fhirtholo mew Pair ; The Induction. 


covin -tor-part, s. [Pref. counter, and part.] 
A, Ordinary Uinguage: 

1. Literally : 

\ . A correspondent pnrt ; a part which 
answers to another ; a duplicate, a copy. 

2. Anything exactly corresponding or an- 
swering to another; a fac-aitnilc. 


'* WliAt tho cli lid U to the man. 

Its eotiurrrporf In mlnlAture." 

Lonj/oUoto : The Hullding of the Ship. 


3. Aaything whicli exactly fits another, as 
a seal and the impression. 

IL Figuratively: 

1, One who is exactly like another In person, 
character, or position. 

2. One who has exactly those qualities which 
are wanting in nnother ; one'a opposite. 

B. Technically : 

1. Law : One of twn corresponding copies of 
an instrument ; a duplicate. (Used especially 
of leases.) 

2. Mime ; The complement of any part ; 
that part whicli is to lie used in connection 
with another, as the bass ia the counterpart 
of the treble. 


coiln -ter-pas-sant, a. [Pref. counter, and 
possanf.] 

Her. : An epithet applied to animals borne 
passant in different directions. 

* coun-ter pelse, * coun-tcr-pcse, r.f. 
[Counterpoise, v.j 

•'To counterpehe the halAUtic®.*'— Gower, 11L 135. 

* coun-ter pese, s. [Counterpoise, j.) 


coHn-tcr-pc-tl’-tion, s. [Pref. counter, and 
petition.] A petition presented io opposition 
to another. 


* A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : Au opposite point ; a point exactly 
opposite another. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. An opposite state or position. 

“They fell suddenly Into the vrey counterpoint d 
Justifying bestiality.'— Sandy* : State h'ehglon. 

2. A point of difference, a contrast. 

“Here M. inirdlnge by counterpoints i, Aiid hy 
suudrio circumstances of ilirtVrruce. couijiareth the 

• bite of the priiultiue churche. end hi* churcbe of 
Rome together." — fcaxU : A IlcpUe to M. Harding*. 
p. :oa. 

B. Music: The term '‘counterpoint" In 
its broadest sense tnay be dellned as " the art 
of adding one or more parts to a given 
melody;*' in its more limited sense aa, "the 
art of harmonising a theme by adding parts 
which shall be in themselves melodious,” 
The terms subject, melody, canto fermo, and 
theme are aynonymous. Counterpoint ie 
eiinple or double. There are five anecies of 
simple counterpoint : — (1) When the added part 
is note against note of the subject; (2) when 
tho added part is two notes to one of the 
subject; (3) when the added part is four notes 
to one of the subject; (4) when the added part 
Is in syncopation to each note of the subject ; 
(5) when the added part ia free, or has a florid 
accompaniment to eaeh note of the aubject. 
Counterpoints triple end quadruple, as their 
names show, are the due construction of three 
or four melodies respectively, in such a man- 
ner that they can be interchangeable without 
involving the infringement of the laws of 
musical grammar. (Stainer and Barrett.) 

covln-ter-point-c’, \ / // 

ft. [Fr. contrepointe .] 

Her. : An epithet 
applied to two chev- 
rons which meet with 
their points in the 
centre of the es- 
cutcheon counter or 
opposite to each 
other. 



counterpoint^. 


• c6iln -tcr-mure, «. (Fr. contremur.) 

1. Fort. : A wall built up behind another 
wall, to take its place if curried. 

“. . . the countermure, jam hull t ncalnnt thebreach, 
standing upon » lower ground, it seldom touched."— 
A nolle* 

2. Masonry: The facing of n wall. 


* c6vln-ter-mure, v.t . [Countermure, «.] 
Fort. : To fortify by building one wall be- 
hind another. 

“They aw plac'd in those imperlAl heights, 

Whi*re, counft?rmur’<f with waIIs of diamond. 

I find the place Impregnable-” 

Kyd: Spitnlth Trng. 

c6vln’-ter-mured, pa. par . or u. [Counter- 
muhe, v.] 


* ctfiln -ter-noi^C, s. (Pref. counter, and 
noise.] A noise which counteracts or over- 
powers another noise. 

“They endeavoured . . . by a countemoiee of revel- 
lings and riotous exerws, to drown the softer wlda^ra 
of tholr conscience."— Culamy : Sermon*. 


• o<JTln' tor-piifjc, s. [Pref. counter, ami pace.] 
A step or movement In opposition to any 
course. 

“When the lout counter naert are made to these 
rwolutlons. It w ill (hen be time enough for our male* 
couten ts. 8io(ft . 

• e<Jvin -ter paine, s. [CouNTEnpANE (2), $.] 


©x5Tln’-ter-pdled, a. [Pref. counter, and 

pufcd,] 

Her. : An epithet applied to an escutcheon 
divided Into an equal number of pieces pale- 
wise by n line fesswise, the tinctures nhove 
and below the fesslinc being counterchmigrd. 

c6un' ter pano (1), * ctfvln'-ter-point 

(1), it. [The first form is altered from the 
second; pane (1) (q.v.). The O. Fr. conlrc- 
poinct Is a corruption of coutrepointe or ©»ute- 
pointe (where enutre ia a variant, from Lat. 
eulcitru, of O. Fr. c<> vte, quieute, qurutc = a 
quilt), from Low Lat. cutcita punctn = a 
counterpane, lit. = a stitched quilt.] A cover- 
let for a bed, a quilt. 


* c6iln-ter-pe-ti'-tion, v.t. [Countekpe- 
tition, «.] To present a petition io opposition 
to another. 

“The gentlemen and other* of Yorkshire, who h*d 
countrrpetitloned, . . . were vot*d bet my era of the 
liberties of the people, . . Rtrctby ; Mem., p. 10X 

coun ter-plea, $. [Pref. counter, audpfea.] 
Law : A replication to a plea, 

* coTin’-ter-plead, v.i. [Pref. counter, and 
plead. ] To plead in opposition ; to enter 
counterpleas. 

*\ . . did strive 

Aud counterplead for the prerogative.* 

Sylvetter : The Decay, 261. (Daviet.) 

* cotin' -ter-plcte, v.t. [Pref, counter, and 
Mid. Eng. plete — plead.] To counterplead, 
to plead m opposition to or against. 

*• Love ne wol net countrepleted be 
In ryght ne wrong." 

Chaucer; Leg. Good U'ornori, proL 474. 

* coiin’-tcr-plot, v.f. (Counterplot, «.] To 
devise a plolto counteract or frustrate another ; 
to meet plot by plot. 

” Every plot Imd beeo counterplot t At."— fit Qutneey. 

t coTtn'-ter-plot, #. [Pref. counter, and plot.] 
A plot or stratagem devised to counteract or 
frustrate another. 

“The wolf that hod a plot upon tho kid. wiu con- 
founded by h ootin/erplot of the kid’s uik>» tho wolf 
. . ."—L'Pttrungc. 

c6vin - ter - pl6t - ttrig, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Counterplot, v .] 

A. ft B. As jrr. pir. <C particip. atlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tho act of plotting against 
another ; a secret or cunning plot. 

" A third rtvuou tlmtOo«l *d^plcAi«nrr»olninl/icAhly 
burns Hgnliist this sin 1*. Wouisc It la ivideutly a 
cmuterjdotting of Ood ."— South : Norm , lx. 500. 

* c<5Tin' tcr-point (I), s. (Counteupane (]), 
s.) A eiHintcrpane, a quilt, a coverlet for a 
bed, &c. 

. . his bod nil covornl with tho clothes Hint hid 
with the sheets slid coimfer/wOi/. ’— Shelton ; Don 
Quixote, vol. lv., ch. xxlx. 


“On which a tissue counterjxine was cast, 

Arachne's web tlie amnr did imt sur)iAAS." 

Drayton : The fiaronf U'urs. bk. vl. 

*c6\in tcr-pano (2), *coun-tcr-palno, s. 

[O. Fr. coafrepan = a pledge or gnge : coafrc 
=. against; pan =3 a pledge, a pawn. Tims 
the word is a compound of counter and paint. 


corin' ter point (2), «. [<». Fr. contrejyoinet 

= a ground or plain song, in initMck (lot- 
grave.)-, Fr. cantrrjmint : contrt — against, ami 
jx>int = a point ; ltal. contrapunto , from Ivit. 
conlra = against, opposite, and jmnclum = a 
]>oint.] 


coun -ter-poi^e, * con-tre-pelsc, * con- 
tre-pese, V.t. [Fr. contrepeser ; Port con- 
trapezar ; Sp. contrapesar ; ltal. co?ifropp«ar«.] 
[Counterpoise, s.] 

I. Lit. : To weigh equally with, to counter- 
balance, to be equiponderant with. 

“The force And the distAilce ot weights counfsr 
jiolting one Another, ought to be reciprocal. *— Digbyt 
On the Soul. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To counterbalance; to aet with equal 
weight, power, nr effect against anything. 

“So many freeholders of English will be able to 
heard And to countcr/totte the rest.’* — Spenser : On 
Ireland. 

• 2. To be an equivalent or a set-off for ; to 
compensate. 

“The lives of those whloh we bAve lost In fljfbt 

Re counterpoUed with such a petty sum ! 

Shaketp . . 5 Henry I*/., lv. L 


co^n -ter-poisc,*coun ter pois,*coun- 
tre-pese, $. [O. Fr. confrcpow ; Fr. con - 

trcpoids: centre = against, and jx>ids - a 
weight; Sp. coafmpMo; Port, confrnpeco; 
ltal. contrnpjieso.] [Poise.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

1. A weight acting in opposition and 
equal to another weight; a counterbalancing 
weight. 

“. . . we put a metalline counterjvlse into tho oppo- 
site scaIo.”— Doyle Spring cf the Air. 

2. The state of being kept in equilibrium 
by an equal weight acting in opposition: 
equipoise. 

■■ Tho EU'IdaI, to proven t swell horrid fmy. 

Hung furlh in HeAven Ills ((uUleii scnlm . . . 
Wherein nlhtlduga creAtwl tlrst he welRhed. 

The pendulous couod earth, with hAlmic'd Air 
lu counters>oise." Milton ; P. L., ir. l.OOL 


II. Figuratively: 

t 1. An equal force or power noting in oppo- 
sition ; a counterbalancing force or |n>wer. 
(Followed by fo.) 

•' The second nobles Are a «MuAl«^ 7 Joi»" to the high* 
nohlllty, that they grow not too iwtviit,"— Racon. 

*2- An equal power or fortune. 


“And tcllher she Is thine: to whom I promise 
A c©iinf*rp«I.«e. If »“l to thy cute to 
A halAiice more reidote." 

Shaketp. ; Alt t Well. It a 


B. Manlgc : Tho equilibrium or balance of 
the body hi hla Beat, which a horseman ac- 
quires l»y practice. 


boil, b ; poiit, J<^1; cat, 90a, chorus, 9hln, bcnQh; go, gom; thin, this, sin, os; cxpoct, ^cnophon, exist, ph - f. 
-clan, -tlon^shim. -tlon, -sion^shun; -^lon, -jion = zhun. -oious, -tlous, -sious = Sbus. -bio, -die, &c, = b?!. 
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ooiin -ter-poi^ed, pa. por. or a. [Counter- 
poise, r.J 

coun ter - pois - Irig, pr. par., a., & a. 
[Counterpoise, i?.] 

A. Ar B. pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4a svhst. : The act of counterbalancing 
hy an equal weight or power acting in oppo- 
sition ; counterpoise. 

coiin-ter-poi-son, s. [Pref. counter, and 
poiaon.] A poison administered to counter- 
act the effects of another poison ; aa anti- 
dote. 

•• Counterpoisons must b« adapted to the cause . . ." 
— A rbuthnoU 

* coun ter prAc-ti9e, a. [Pref. counter, 
and practice.] A practice or line of conduct 
followed iu opposition to another. 

'* Against the stroke of Providence, all counter- 
practices are VAia.~— Proceedings against Gurnet (1606). 
Ccc.t b. 

* coiln -ter pres-sure (sure as shur), a. 

[Pief. counter, and prcs.s-ure.J A force or pres- 
sure acting in opposition to another ; a coun- 
terpoise. 

" That so the coun/erprewure ev'ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions stay." 

Blackmore. 

Ooiin‘ ter-proj -cct, s. [Pref. counter, and 
project .] A project or scheme proposed in 
opposition to or ia place of another. 

. the obligation . . . was struck out of the 
ceunlerproject by the Dutch.”— Swift. 

coiln ter-prdof, a. [Pref. counter, and 

proof.] 

Engraving: A proof taken by transfer from 
a proof just printed, to famish the engraver 
with a copy, aon-reversed, of his plate. 

coiln ter-p rove, v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
prove.] 

Engraving: To take a counterproof of aa 
engraviog. 

coun’-ter-push, v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
puA, s.] To oppose, to push against. (Syl- 
vester ; The Decay, 9i31.) 

* coiln -ter-rdll, s. (Pref. counter, and roll.] 
[Control, a.) 

Old Lav »; A counterpart or duplicate of 
rolls relating to iuquests, appeals, &e., kept 
by one officer as a check upon another. 

* coun-ter-roll, v.t. [CoNTaoL, v.J To keep 
a check upon, to control, to check. 

* coiln ter-rol ment, s . [Controlment.] 
A control, a check. 

•' This manner of exercising of this office, hath many 
testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counfer- 
rolmenU, . . ." — Bacon. 

co^n ter scarp, * coun-ter-scarfe, 5. 

[Fr. contrescarpe — a couuterscarfe or coun- 
terraure. (Cotgra re.)] 

Fort. : That side of the ditch next the 
enemy’s camp, or properly the talus that 
supports the earth of tlie covert- way ; although 



COUNTERSCARP. 


by this terra is often understood the whole 
covert-way, with its jarapet and glacis : and 
so it is to* be understood when it is said the 
enemy lodged themselves oo the counterscarp, 
(//arris. ) 

". . the English grenadiers, overwhelmed hy 
numbew. were, with great loss, driven back to the 
counr c+tcarp.' — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvi 

• COun ter-scuf fle, s. [Pref. counter, and 
scuffle.] A scuttle or struggle in opposition or 
antagonism. 

"They meet with several wicked aod abominable 
suggestions, and a terrible counterscuffle between them 
and their lusts."— Hexeyt : .<enn. (1658). p. 97. 

Coun ter-seal , v.t. [Pref. counter, ami 
seal.] To seal or ratify with another or 
others. 


counterpoised — coud tervail 


•\ . . you shall bear 
A letter witness back than word*. which we, 

Ou like conditions, will have counter- teal' d." 

Shakesp. : Cor to!., v. S. 

* counter-sealed , pa . par. ora. [Counter- 
seal.] 

* coun ter-seal -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Coun- 
ters E\L. V.] 

A. & B. .45 pr. pa r. <C jnrticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of sealing or ratify- 
ing with others. 

* coun' ter-s^nse, s. [Fr. contresens.] An 
opposite sense or meaning 

•• There are some words now in French, which are 
turned to a countersense."— Howell • Lett., iv. 19. 

* coiln -ter-set, r.f. [Pref. counter, and art.) 
To match or parallel. 

"But tliyselfe thy self© canst countcrset"— Davies : 
H amour's Heaven ; ff. Cox to Davies, p. &. ( Da vies . ) 

counter-sign (g silent), v.t. (Fr. contrc- 
signer = to subsign (Cat grave) : conlre = 

against, opposite, and signer = to sign.l To 
sign or subscribe a document in an official 
capacity, as evidence ol* the correctness of the 
contents and the genuineness of the original 
signatures ; to sign in addition, to attest. 

" It further declares that each of his acta shall be 
countersigned by a Minister." — Times. Nov. 16, 1977. 

coiln - ter -sign ( g silent), s. [Counter- 
sign, i\] 

* L Ord. Lang. : The signature of an official 
to a document, attesting its authenticity ; a 
countersignature. 

II. Technically: 

1, Law: The signature of a secretary or 
other subordinate officer to any writing signed 
by the principal or superior to vouch for the 
authenticity of it. 

2. MiL : A secret word, signal, or sentence 
given to soldiers on guard, without which no 
one is to he allowed hy them to pass. 

t coiln -ter-sig-nal, 5. [Pref. counter, and 
signal. ] A signal designed to answer or corre- 
spond to another ; a countersign. 

coun-ter-signed‘ ( g silent), pa. par. or a. 
[Countersign, v.] 

coiin-ter sign ing (g silent), pr.par ., a., & 

S. [COI NTERSIGN, V.] 

A. & B. A 5 pr. par. <£ parficip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of officially attesting 
the signature of a superior to a document. 

coun ter-sink’, v.t. [Pref. counter, and sink.] 

1. To form or chamfer by drilling or turn- 
ing. 

2. To set a screw or bolt flush with the sur- 
face, by making an eu large d or chamfered hole 
to receive the head. 

coun'-ter-sink, s. [Countersink, v.) 

Mechanics ; 

1. An enlargement of a hole to receive the 
head of a screw or bolt. 

2. A tool for making a countersink depres- 
sion. Countersinks for wood have one cutter 
in the conic surface, and have the cutting edge 
more remote from the axis of the cone than 
any other part of the surface. Countersinks 
for brass have eleven or twelve cutters round 
the conic surface, so that the horizontal 
section represents a circular saw. These are 
called rose-countersinks. The conic angle at 
the vertex is about 90*. Countersinks for iron 
have two cutting edges, forming an obtuse 
augle. (Wtale.) 

countersink - bit, s. A boring-tool 
haring a conical or cylindrical cutter, which 
makes a depression to suit the head of a 
screw. 

coun - ter - sink ing, pr. par., a. , A a. 
[Countersink, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip . adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of making 
countersinks. 

1 conn -ter-snarl, s. [Pref. counter, and 
snart] A snarl in reply. 

**. . . but if he bristle np himself, and stand to it, 

(jive but a countersnarl, there's aot & dog dares meddle 

wnb him . . — Burton : Anat. of Mel, p. S64. 


fSte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son: mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fuU; try. 


* coiln'-ter-stat-ute, a. [Pref. counter, and 
statute.] A statute or ordinance made in op- 
position. 

"His own antinomy or counferstnfMte.**— Hilton 
Doct. and Disc, of Divorce. 

* cadn'-ter-Btcp, s. [Pref counter, and step.) 
A step or movement io opposition or con- 
trariety. 

coun'-ter-stock, $. {Pref. counter, and afocfc.J 
The same as Counterfoil, 1. 

coun -tcr-stroke, s. [Pref. counter, and 
sfro/te.) A stroke or blow in response or 
return. 

coun-tcr-sub-ject, s. [Pref. counter, and 
sufyccf.j 

Music: When the subject of a fugue has 
been proposed by one voice, it is usual for the 
answer, which is taken up by another voice, 
to be accompanied by the former with a 
counterpoint sufficiently recognisable ns a 
definite subject to take its part in the develop- 
ment of the fugue, aod this is called the 
countersubject, (ftroir.) [Fuoue.] 

* coun ter sunk, pa. par. or a. [Counter- 
sink, r.J 

*[ (1) Countersunk-heodcd bolt : A bolt haring 
a bevelled head, which is let iotoa correspond- 
ing cavity in one of the pieces which it binds 
together. 

(2) Countersunk nail: A nail with a conical 
head like a wood-screw. (A*nigW.) 

* codn'-ter-siink, s. [Countersink, a ] 

* coun - ter -sway, a. [Pref. counter, and 
su-ay.] An opposing or contrary power or 
influence. 

“. . . a count erswav of restraint curbing tb sir wild 
exorbitance . . .''—Hilton : Doct. and Disc, of Divorce. 

coun - ter -tal - Ijf, s. [Pref. counter, and 
tally.] A tally or voucher corresponding to 
another. 

* coun' -ter -taste, s. [Pref. counter, and 
faste.) An opposite or false taste. 

"There is a kind of countertaste founded ou surprise 
and curiosity, which maintains a sort of rivalship 
with tbe true. '—Sheas tone. 

cddn'-tcr-ten-or, a. <fc$. [ Fr. contreteneur ; 
Ital contralenore : contra = against, ovposita 
to, and tenore = a tenor.) 

A. -4s adjective : 

Music : The old.r name for alto (q.v.). 

.a few friends with countertenor voice*.*— 

Swift. 

B. As substantive : 

Music : An alto voice. 

countertenor-clef, s. 

Music : The C clef placed upon the third line 
of the stave for the use of countertenor or alto 
voices, the viola, &c. 

* coun -ter-tide, s. [Pref. counter, aud fide.) 
Au opposite tide. 

" Such were our countertides at laud, . . .* 

Dry den. 

4 coiln - ter - time, s. [Pref. counter, and 
time. Fr. contretemps ] 

1. Literally: 

Manege : The defence or resistance of a 
horse, that interrupts his cadence, and the 
measure of his manege. (Farrier's Diet.) 

2. Fig. : An opposition or defence. 

•’ Let cheerfulness on happy fortune wait, 

Aud give oot thus tbe countertime to fate." 

Dryden: Aurengzebe. 

* coun' - ter- turn, s. [Pref. counter, aud 
furn.] In plays, the crisis or catastrophe. 

"... the countert it rn. which destroys that expecta- 
tion. embroils tbe actiou iu new difficulties, and leaves 
you far distant from that hi i>e in which It found you." 
— Dryden : On Dramatic* Booty. 

coun-tcr-vail’, * coun-ter-vaile, * coun- 
tre-vaile, v.t. [O. Fr. contrevaloir: contre 
= against, and valair = to be of power, to 
avail.) 

L Lit. : To act against with eqnal power or 
force ; to counterbalance ; to equal. 

"The ontward streams, which descend, must be of 
so much force as to countervail *U that weight » herehy 
the ascending side does exceed the other. — M'iV£tn* .* 
Dee laius. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To counterbalance or be equivalent to ia 
force or power ; to match. 

•\ . . the profit at last will hardlj counter™ tf the 
Inconveniences that go along with it. — L' Estrange-. 


: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
Syrian* ss, ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


countervail— country 
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2. To compensate. 

. the enemy could not countervail the king’* 
d image. Esth. vlL 4. 

•coiin ter- vail, s. (Countervail, v .) 

1. Lit. : An equal or counterbalancing 

weight, power, or force. 

2. Fig. ; An equivalent, compensation, or 
requital. 

*' Surely the present pleasure of a tinful act l# a poor 
countervail for the bittcruftss of the review, which be- 
gin# where the action endt, and laats forever/— South : 
Ticrmon s. 

coiin -ter- vailed', pa. par. or a. [Counter- 
vail, v.J 

coun tcr-vail -lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Coos- 

TEKVAIL, V.] 

A. & B. /Is pr. par. <£ particip. adj , : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or quality of counter- 
balancing, compensating, or beiug equivalent 
to ; a countervail. 

countorvalllng-duty, s. 

Comm. : A duty charged on articles imported 
from certain specified places to equalize the 
charges oil those imported from elsewhere or 
manufactured at home. 

coTin-tcr v£tl la'-tion, s. [Contravalla- 
rioN.l 

Fort. : Lines or earthworks round a fortress 
to repel sorties. 

* coun ter- view (lew as u), s. [Pref. 

counter, and view.] 

A. Ordinary Language: 

I. Lit. : A position or posture opposite to 
or facing another. 

•'Within the gates of hell wtt Sin and Death 
Iu counterview within the gates/’ 

MUton P. L., hk. x. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. An opposite view, idea, or side of 8 ques- 
tion. 

•• M. Peiaae has ably advocated the c ounlervlew in 
his preface and appendix."— Sir IV, Hamilton. 

2. Contrast or opposition ; illustration by 
contrast. 

" 1 have drawn some lines of Llngor's character, on 
puritose to place it in enunterviewot contrast with that 
of the other coiu|»ny," — Svnft. 

B. Fainting : A contrast or situation in 
which two things illustrate or set off each 
other. (1 Prate.) 

* coiin -ter- vote , v.t. [Pref. co?tnter, and 
vote 1 To vote against or in opposition to, to 
outvote. 

*’Tbe law In our mind# l*elng c ountervoted hy tho 
law in our members"— Hcott : Chr. Lite, I. iiL 

* coiin ter- wait , * coun-ter-wayte, v.t. 
(Pref. counter, and wait.] To watch for, to 
guard against. 

“Thanne nchal ye evermore countertcayt* embushe* 
ineiitz ami alio ciplalll®/'— Chaucer : Tale of Meltbeus, 
n. K6. 

* coiin tcr-woigh' (weigh as wa), v.t. & i. 
[Pref counter, and weigh . ) 

1. Trans. : To countei balance, to countervail. 

2. Intrans. .* To bo equivalent, to counter- 
balance. 

" If wrlght* hod ten fellowthlps of flt. John’*, It 
would not counterweigh with tin* lota of till# occasion.'' 
— AjiA»l>n . Letter to Jtaven. 

* coiin ter wheel , v.t. [Prof, counter, and 
wheel.] To wheel, turn, or direct iu an op- 
posite direction. 

" Whoae ahooU the wary Heron beat 
With a well cou/iteruouViI retreat/* 

Lovelace: Luc. P , p, 23. 

c<5Tln tor whool ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
(COU.NTKHWHEEL.J 

A. A B, As pr. par. «C jwticip. adj. : (Sog 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of turning or direct- 
ing in ao opposite direction. 

* c(nln -ter wind, * coiin -ter- win do, a 

[Pref. counter, nnd triad.] Ail opposing or 
contrary wind. 

" Like m a »hlp, that through tho ocean wyde 
IHrcct# her cuune unto one ccrtalne count, 
it met of many a countor-wlndc and tyde.” 

Spenser P. Q . , V l xlL 1 . 

* coiin tdr-worlc\ v.t. [Pref. counter, and 
work.] To work against, to counteract, to 
obstruct by opposing operations. 

" Rut hcav'n't great view I# one, and that the whole ; 
That counterworks each folly anil caprice.* 

Pope Essay on Man, 11. 13M. 


coiin-ter-work ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Counterwork, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. ]xir. <£- particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. /Is subst. : Tho act of working against or 
counteracting ; counteraction, hindrance. 

coun ter works, s. pi. (Pref. counter , and 
works.] 

Fort. : Works undertaken for the purpose 
of destroying or rendering useless those of 
the enemy. 

coiin ter-wrought (wrought as rat), j>a. 

par. or a. (Counterwork, v.] 

coilnt-ess, * contas, ‘ contasse, # count- 
as, * countcs, * countese, w cometas, 

* comytiss, • cuntasso, $. [O. Fr. con- 

tesse, cuntesse ; ttal. contend ; Sp. A Port, con- 
xlessa, from Low Lat. comitissa, comitassa , from 
Lat. com«s = a companion.] [Count (2), s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The wife of a count (in 
foreign nobility) or of an earl (in the English 
peerage). 

*' Roth contasse and qwene/*— Degrevant (1846). 

'•The Rnuiftu counts who displaced the Saxon Earl*, 
who ruled each over a shire, were of equal rank with 
the noblemen of the conquered race whom they #up- 
planted, aud Countess nuw stand# for the wife nl an 
Earl. the Saxon designation being obsolete." — Trench 
On the Study of 14'orii-*, p. 206. 

2. Building : A size of slate, 20 iu. by 10 in. 
coiin’-tio?, s. pi. [County.] 

coiin t mg, ‘count yng, * cownt ynge, 

pr. par,, a., A s . [Count, r.] 

A, & B, As pr. par. d: particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of calculating, reckon- 
ing, or estimating ; calculation, numeration. 

" Cownt ynge. Comput acio." — Prompt. Parc. 

counting - house, * oowntynge 
hows, s. 

Comm., <£c. : The house or office in which a 
merchant, Ac., keeps his books and transacts 
his business. 

"Cowntynge hows. Computoria.”— Prompt. Pare 
K Counting-house of the King’s Household: 
An old name for what is now known as the 
Board of Green Cloth. 

counting-room, s. A counting-house. 

coilnf-less, a. [Eng. count; -less.] In- 
numerable, that cannot be counted, beyond 
calculation. 

•• Grouse, if not destroyed at some jierlod of their 
live#, would Increase m counties* numbers/'-— Dartrin : 
Origin of Species (ed. J8S9). cb. iv,, p. 84. 

* coun tor * count our, • cownt-owre, 

a (Eng. count, and Mid. Eng. -our= • er.\ 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Au accountant, a bookkeeper, 8 trea- 
surer. 

•"Adam of Arderne was is chef counfour. 

Hob. of Utouc. , p. 638. 

2. A counter, a tally. 

" Tlu-y . . . took tresours 
Gold and silver ami countours. n 

Richard Caeur do Lion, 1,940. 

3. A counting-house, a place of account. 

M Coumtowro. Complicatorlum.*' -Prompt. Pa rv. 

II, Law : A sergeant-at-law whom a man re- 
tains to defend his cause and apeak for him. 
( H'Xarfon.) 

* countcur hous, s. A counting-house. 

•* Into his countour-hou* goth he." 

Chaucer : C. T., 14,4*8. 

* coun-tro-talllo, s. [0. Fr.) A eouuter- 
tally (q.v.). 

coun -trl-f led, a. (Eng. countiify ; -ed. ] 

1. Having the appearance or characteristics 
of th* country ; rural. 

•' Well to l»e suro It must be own'd 
It is a charming si«>t of ground ; 

80 iwi'ft a difttancu for a ride, 

Aid all about so countrified 

Lloyd : Tho Cd's Country Box 

2. Having the manners of tho country; 
simple, rustle, unpolished. 

•'. . . the Inhabitant# urn likely to ho as con ntrtfie.1 
a* jK-rson# living at a greater distance from town."— 
arose: IaxxiI Proverbs 

coun'-trl-fy, v.t. [Eng. country, and sulf. 
'/n (q-v.)0 

1. To make or alter so as to hnve a rural or 
count rified appearance. 

2. To make to have tho manners or habits 
of the country. 


coun -try, ‘con trai, ‘con traye, ‘cen- 
tre, * con tree, ’ con treye, ' cun- 
tre, * kon tre, * kun-tre, *. & a. (Pr. 

tonlrle ; ttal. contrada, from lx>w Lat coif 
trata, contrada - country, region.) 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A particular tract of land, region, king- 
dom, or state. 

'• lu coun fries some must rule, some must obey, . . .* 
— £ir J. Cheko : Tht Hurt of Sedition. 

2. {With a possessive pronoun) : That particu- 
lar land or region in which one was boru or 
lives ; one's native l8iul. 

”... Return unto thy country, and to tby kindred. 
. . Ocru xxx 1 L 9. 

3. A particular sub-division of a region, 
kingdom, or state ; a county, a district. 

” And when he was come to the ©thi* side Into the 
country of the Genjeseues. . . ."—Matt. viU, 

4. That part of any region or district which 
lies away from cities or courts ; rural districts 
or parts. 

"God mode the country, and man made tho town." 

Cow]Jor : Task, bit. IL 


5. That part or any regiuu or district which 
lies about the spot where a person liws or is 
staying ; the neighbouring district or parts. 

” Bend out more horses ; skirr the country round ; 

Hang those that talk of fear." 

Shakosp. : Macbeth, v. A 

0. The inhabitants of any region or kingdom 
collectively. 

*’ For all the country In a general role® 

Cried hate upon him." 

Shakosp.: 2 Hon /F.,lv. L 

7. The electors or coustituencies of a state 
collectively. 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : A jury of one’s countrymen ; as In 
the phrases. To be tried by one's country; 
to put oneself on one’s country . 

2. Fort . : The regieu outside of a fort down 
to which the glacis slopes. 

3. Mining: The rock or strata in which a 
metallic lode is found. 

4. Cricket : The places of the more distant 
fieldmen. 


B. /Is adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the country or rural 
districts ; rustic, rural. (Opposed to city or 
foum.) 

•• Come. We’ll e'en to our country seat repair. 

The native home of innocence and love. 

.Vorrii, 

2. Of, pertaining or peculiar to, one’s own 
country. (Opposed to foreign.) 

“She laughing the cruel tyrant to acorn, •I'ake in 
her country language." — 2 J/ncca&ee* viL ST. 

3. Unpolished, rude, simple, rustic, ignorant 

•• We make n country man dumb, whom we will not 
allow to speak but by the rules of grammar."— Dryden: 
Lufrcsmoy. 


^ (1) To appeal to the counfry : 

Pari. : Said when the Government dissolves 
Parliament on any oucstion, leaving it to the 
country (i.c., the electors) to decide for or 
against 

(2) To put oneself on one’s counfry : 

Law : To plead not guilty to an indictment, 
to stand one's trial before a jury. 

", . . an outlaw who yielded himself within th# 
year wa# entitled to plead Not Guilty, and to put Aiwv- 
tdf on h>s count ry ." — Macaulay .- Hut . Eng., ch XT. 

•[obvious compounds : Country-folk, co it afry* 
girl, country-village . 

• country base, s. The game of pri- 
soner's- baso or prison- base. 

* country danco, s . [Eng. counfry, and 
donee.) A rustic dance in which the partner* 
lire ranged in lines opnosito to each other. 
(Not the same as castef-doncr, though possibly 
the name may have beeu derived from tho 
same source.) 

” He had Introduced the English country dance to 
the knowledge of the Dutch ladtee."— .If ueauhiy Hut. 
Eng., ch. v. 

country fool, ». A atupid country lout, 
a boor. 

“ 1 find no other dliTervnce than this, betwixt tha 
common to wu- wits, and the downright country-fools, 
. . t'o)0 : Letter to H. Cromwell, Oct. », 1706. 

country- gentleman, s. A gentleman 
resident and having considerable ]>rojverty in 

the country- 

country house, *. A house in the 
country. (Generally used iu opposition to a 
fou’u or husine.<.s house.) 


boil, b pout, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, fliln, benph; go. gom; thin, this; sin, as; expect, ^cnophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -Sion = shun ; -|lon, -f ion « zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = b$l, doL 
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countryfy— couped 


country-party, s. 

1. Gen. : The agricultural interest in aatate. 

2. Spec. : A party formed in the reign of 
Charles II., aoon after the Triple Alliance, 
and revived when James II. increased the 
army and violated the Test Act in 1685, and 
again, in 1698, under William 111. 

" Already had been formed In th« Parliament * 
strong cuuuectmu known by the name of the Country 
Party. That party Included all the public men who 
leaned towards Punlitidiun and Republicanism, and 
nianv who, though attached to the Church and to 
hereditary monarchy, hud been driven into opposition 
by dread of Popery, by dread of France, and by dis- 
gust at the extravagance, dissoluteness, and faithless- 
ness id the court-"— Bacautuy : Hitt. Eng., ch. il. 

country pepper, s. [So called from ita 
very pungent flavour.] A plant, Sedum acre. 

country-seat, s. A country residence 
or house. 

" Oh. could I see my Country Sent !" 

Pop* : Satires, vi. 128. 

country-woman, a 

1. A woman living in the country. 

2. A female native or inhabitant of a par- 
ticular country. 

" MTiat country-woman f 
Here of these shores?" Shakesp. . Pericles, r. 1. 

3. A female horn in the same country as 
another, 

;oun'-try-fy, v.t. [Countiufy.] 

coun' try-man, con-tral-man, s. [Eng. 

country , and man.] 

1. One who livea in the country, as opposed 
to a townsman ; a rustic. 

2. A farmer, a husbandman. 

“ Contraimen to cbepinge com mid moche god." 

Saint Swithin, 56. 

3. A native or inhabitant of any particular 
country or region. 

11 What GottTifrymcoi, I pray?— Of Mantua." 

Shake* j). : Taming gf the Shrew, iv. 2. 

4. One born or living in the same country 
as another. 

" . . . people proud of the genius and snccew of their 
great country man."—Bacattiay: But. Eng., ch. xi. 

Crahb thus discriminates between country- 
mo in, peasant, swain , hind , rustic, and clown : 
“All these terms are applied as epithets to 
persons, and principally to such as live in 
the country ; the terms cmintryman and 
peasant are taken in an indifferent sense, and 
may comprehend persons of different descrip- 
tions ; they designate nothing more than 
habitual residence in the country: the other 
terms are employed for the lower. orders of 
countrymen, but with collateral ideas favour- 
able or unfavourable annexed to them : swain, 
hind, both convey the idea of innocence in a 
humble station, and are therefore always em- 
ployed in poetry in a good seuse : the rustic 
and clown both convey the idea of that un- 
couth rudeness and ignorance which is in 
reality found among the lowest orders of 
countrymen.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

Tf Countryman’s Treacle : An old name for 
Ruta graveokns. (Trcas. of Bot.) 

* coun -tr^-Shlp, s. [Eng .country; -ship.] 
Nationality. ( Verstegan .) 

o<Sun' ty, * counte, * countee, * countie, 

* COUntye, s. <fc a. [Lat. comitatus, from 
comes = a companion, a count. In the Saxon 
times, one created an earl received a ahire to 
govern. When the Normans took possession 
of the land these Saxon earls were displaced by 
noblemen of similar rank who had come across 
with the Conqueror, and who from being his 
companions were called comitcs. These eacli 
ruled a shire (comitatus), and from the Latin 
designation comitatus the English word 
county ultimately came. ( Trench : On the 
Study of Words, pp. 206-7>] [Count.] 

A. ,4s substantive : 

1. A county, a shire ; or, more specifically, 
the Roman name of what in Saxon times had 
been called a shire. 

"Every county, every town, every family, vu in 
agitation.”— Macaulay : But, Eng., ch. ii. 

Moet of the states ia this country are 
di\idcd into counties, each of which has its 
own local government aud officers. 

* 2. An earldom. 

*3. A count, an earl, a lord. 

" Princes and countie* ' Surely, a princely testimony, 
a goodly count. County Connect ; a zweet gallant, 
•urdy [ — Shake* p. • Much Ado. iv. 1. 

B. As odj. : Of or pertaining to a county. 


county- borough, s. Any borough in- 
stituted by the Local Government (England 
and Wales) Act, 1888, and therein defined as 
“a borough which on June 1, 1888, either 
had a population of not less than 50.000, or 
was a county of itself.” [County corporate.] 
Such boroughs are, for the purpoaea of the 
Act. admin iatrative counties. 

county corporate, s. An English city 
or town which Inis the privilege of becoming 
in itself a county, having sheriffs and other 
magistrates of its owo. The cities are 
twelve, viz.: London, Chester, Bristol, Coven- 
try, Canterbury, Exeter, Gloucester, Litch- 
field, Lincoln, Norwich, Worcester, and York. 
The towns five, vi 2 . : Kingstou-upon-Hull, 
Nottingham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Poole, 
aad Southampton. 

county-court, s. One of a number of 
tribunals established by statute in the British 
Kiugdom, to supply the place of a great 
variety of inferior tribunals, called Courts 
of Requests or Courts of Conscience. They 
were originally intended solely for the re- 
covery of any debts or demands not exceed- 
ing £50, hut hAve no jurisdiction in cases 
where title comes in question. Actions, how- 
ever, involving suras exceeding £50 may, by 
consent of the parties, be tried in the County 
Courts. 

county-palatine, s. [Palatine is from 
Lat. palatinvs = pertaining to the imperial 
palace, imperial ] Au English county with 
what may be called royal privileges or rights. 
From time immemorial* this was the case with 
Chester and Durham, to which Edward III. 
by creation added Lancaster. The Counties- 
palatine are now in the hands of the Crown, 
their separate jurisdiction being controlled hy 
the Courts iu London. 

county-rate, s. A rate levied npon the 
ratepayers of a county for the purpose of 
meeting such expenses as are chargeable upon 
the whole county, e.g., the repair and main- 
tenance of public roads, bridges, &c. 

county-sessions, s. pi. The general 
quarter-sessions of the peace for each county. 

county-town, s. The chief town of any 

county. 

coup (p ailent) (1), * eaupe, s. [O. Fr. colp, 
cop; Fr. coup; ltal. colpo ; Low Lat. colpus ; 
Lat. colaphu-s — a blow.] 

1. A stroke, a blow. 

“The kyng with the caupe casta to the ground." 

Lestruct. gf 2Yoy, 1,287. 

2. A trick, a cheat, a snare. 

3. A success in a horse-race, especially when 
it lias been effected with cunning or sharp- 
ness. (Slang.) 

U The word occurs in several French 
phrases, which have become more or less 
adopted into our language. 

(1) Coup d'etat : 

(a) Gen. : A decisive stroke or exercise of 
power to alter the constitution of a country 
by force, and without or against the consent 
of the people. 

(b) Spec. (French Hist.): A revolution sud- 
denly commenced and effected on December 
2, 1851, by Prince Louis Napoleon, then 
President of the French Republic. Being of 
opinion that a plot against him was about to 
be attempted and would succeed unless he 
took the initiative, he dissolved the legislative 
assembly, established universal suffrage, and 
arranged that the election of a president for ten 
years should take place, and a senate be con- 
stituted. About ISO members of the dissolved 
assembly having attempted to meet were 
arrested, and on the two subsequent days 
sanguinary conflicts took place in the streets 
of Paris between the partisans of Napoleon 
and the more resolute upholders of the old 
arrangements. The former were victorious, 
and from the ten years’ presidency to the em- 
pire the transition was easy. 

(2) Coup dc grdee: The finishing stroke. 

(3) Coup de main : 

Mil. : A sudden assault or attack. 

" It seems It could only have been carried hy a coup 
de main, which unluckily failed. "~-(luthrie : India 
within the Ganges. 

(4) Coup d'ceil : 

(a) Ord. Lang. : A general view ; the effect 
produced nn the mind by a rapid survey. 


" Only figure to yourself a vast semicircular basin, 
full of flue blue sea, aud vessels of all sorts aud sizes. 
Ac. This is the first coup aud is olmo.i all 1 am 

yet ahle to give you an account of.*— Gray: Lett, to 
\Yest, from Qenou, 1739. 

(b) Mil. : The talent or faculty of taking in 
and appreciating at a glance the advantages, 
disadvantages, or capabilities of any positiou 
for defeuce or offeuce. 

(5) Coup de soleil : A sunstroke (q.v ). 

(6) To run a coup ; 

Billiards : Said when a player's ball runs 
into a pocket without having touched either 
of the other balls. 

coUp (2), eowp, s. [Coup (1), t\] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of overturning, upsetting, or 
emptying. 

2. The state of being overturned oivupaet ; 
a toll. 

" Stand by the gait: lat ee if 1 can loup. 

I inon run fast lu droid I get a cowp. 

Lyndtay : S. P. fiepr,, il, 158. 

II. Min. : A sudden break in the stratum of 
coals. 

“The coaJ in this district Is full of irregularities, 
styled hy the workmeu cou/m, and hitches, and dykes,’* 
— P. Camptie : Stirling*. Statist, Acc., xv. 32a. 

Free coup : The right or privilege of shoot- 
ing rubbish in any plaee. 

coUp (3), s . [Coup (2), v . ] 

1. Exchange, barter, traffic. 

2. A good bargain. 

3. A number of people (generally in con- 
tempt). 

CoUp (1), v.t. k i. [Cf. Sw. guppa = to tilt 
up ; Ger. kippen = to turn over. ] 

I. Trans. : To upset, to overthrow, to over- 
turn. (Scotch.) 

". . . Od, I trust they’ll no coup us . . ."—Scott: 
Guy Bannering, ch. xlviii. 

IL Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To he overturned or upset. 

“ The whir Hug stream will make our boat to coup. 
Therefore let’s passe the bridge hy Wallace’ loup." 

Buses Threnodie, p. 136. 

2. Fig. : To tail in business ; to become 
bankrupt 

T[ (1) To coup carls: To tumble head over 
heels. 

(2) To coup the crans ; To go to wreck, like 
a pot on the fire when the cran upon which it 
stood ia upset. (Scotch.) 

"... rather than their kirk should coup the crans, 
as others had done elsewhere.” — Scott : Bob Boy, 
ch. xix. 

(3) To coup the creels : 

(a) To tumble bead over heels. (Scotch.) 

(b) To die. 

coilp (2), v.t. [Cope.] To buy, particularly 
horses ; also to truck or barter. 

". . . lade through the country c-mpiny and selling 
«’ that they gat, . . .**• — Scott : Old Mortality, ch. xxviL 

* coup (3), ’ eowpc, *caup, ‘kaup, v.i. 

[O. Fr. colper; FT. couper; ltal. cdpire.) 
To come to blows, to strike, to engage in fight 
[Coup (1), s .] 

" He keppit hym kenely and [thai] coupid to^edur " 
Lest r net. of Troy. 7.281. 

* eoupar, s. [Couper (2), s.] 

* coupe (1), *cowpe (1), s. [Coop.] A hen- 
coop. 

"The fals fox cam me unto oure cowpe."—BeUq. 
Antig., 1. 4. 

* coupe (2), * cowpe (2), s. [Cup.] 

cou-pe', s. [Fr.] 

1. A four-wheeled close carriage, with a 
single inside seat and a perch for the driver. 

2. The front or rear compartment of a dili- 
gence, or the end compartment of a railway 
carriage, with seats on one side only. 

Couped, a. [Fr. couper 
= to cut.] [Coup (3), 
v.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Cut 
slashed ; ornamented 
with cuts. 

“Without® couped shone.” 

Torrent of Portugal, 1,192 

2. Her. : An epithet 
applied to beasts in couped. 

coats of arms which 

have the head or any limb cut clean off from 
the trunk. 



fate, fat, f<ire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, SyTian, ee, ce- e. ey - a. qu = kw. 
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o6n-pee\ s. [Fr.] A motion or movement 
in dancing, when one leg is a little beut ami 
raised Irom the ground, and with th» other 
a forward motion ia made. 

# cdu-peo\ r.i. [Coupee, s.] To make a 
cun pee, to cnt or bow as iu dancing. 

" Rather than tha not icam to coupee."— D'Urfey : 
Collin* »P««. ch, llL {Davtes.) 

coupe’-gorgo, «. [Fr. =* cut throat.] 

Mil.; A position such that the troops occu- 
pying it cannot escape, but must either aur* 
render or be cut to pieces. 

• cou-pcUe', s. [Fr ] 

Old Mil . : A shovel of tin or copper used io 
the artillery to till the cartridges with gun- 
powder. 

coup -dr (I), cop -per, s. [Cop (2), «.] 

Spinning : A lever on the upper part of the 
loom to raise the harness. 

* cou' per (2), # coupar, cowpare, * cow- 

per (l), s. [Cooper. J 

•• Cowpare. Cupiritt*."— Prompt, Par *. 

eoiip'-cr (3). cop or, 'cowp-cr (2), s. 

[Coup (2), r.] 

1. Lit. : A dealer, a trafficker. 

■‘The bone which ourco»ij>rrf hail bought at Morton 
fair, wero orreBtrd unuiy of them by the Mayor of 
Newcastle."— iluillio: Lett., L 85. 

2. Fig . ; One who traffics in or makes mer- 
chandise of soula. 

•*. . . these toul-ooupers and trafficker* *bew not the 
way of salvation.’' — Rutherford : Lott.. P. iii., *1*. 66. 

couper-word, s. The first word in de- 
manding boot in a bargain ; especially applied 
to horse-dealers. 

coilp' ing ( \\ "coup yng (1), «. [Coup 

(2), v.] Traffic, bargaining, barter. 

♦coup'-ing (2), * coup-yng (2), a. [Coup 
(:t), i».] A fighting, an encounter, an engage- 
ment. 

'•So kealy thel acuntred at the coupyng togndfrn." 

William of Paleme, 3,602. 

tcoup'-la-ble, a. [Eng. coupl(e); -able.] 
Able or fit to be coupled together. 

coup'-le, * cowpull, * cupplo, * cow- 
pylle, a. (O. Fr. cople; Fr. couple; Ital. 
coppili , from Lat. copula = a band, a couple: 
co = can - cum — with, together ; * apo = to 
join.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

j. That which serves to jniu or couple two 
thiogs together; a bond, a coupler. [11. 1.] 

" Ua rnado tho how* with cedre coupUsf— WpcUJfe: 

9 King* vt 10. 

2. A brace or tie which holds two dogs 
together. 

" It U lu some sort with friends as It la with dogs In 
couple* ; they ahould be of the same »lxe and huruour." 
— L'kAtrange. 

3. A pair or brace ; two of the same kind 
or elass considered together. 

(1) Generally: 

*\ . . )>eho!d. Zlbft the servant of Mephlboshetli met 
him, with a couple of iishc* saddled, ... —1 Asm, xvl. 1. 

(2) Spec. : A male and a female of any 
species ; but more especially of the human 
kind when married or betrothed. 

•• Bo shall all the couples three. 

Ever true in loving be." 

SW«u/>. : Mid*. Sight* Dream, ▼. I. 

II. Technically : 

1. Building: One of n puir of rafters or 
spars iu a roof, joined at the point of meeting 
at the top, and held together at tho bottom 
by a tie. 

2. VhyHcs: Two equal parallel forces acting 
towards contrary parts— C.e., in contrary 
directions. They cannot be balanced by any 
single force whatever. ( Ganot .) 

«{ Tho work done by a couple In turning a 
body through any auglo is the product of lhe 
couple by the anglo. There Is an identity of 
dimensions between work and couple. 
(Everett : The C . G. S. System of Units, ed. 1875, 
eh. i., p. tf.) 

3. Magnetism : Tlio magnetic action of the 
earth aetlng on a magnetized needle. It is 
called a terrestrial magnetic coo pie. 

1. Voltaic Elect. : A pair of plates forming a 
battery, or a part of one ; two metals in 
metallic contact ami a conducting liquid in 
which they are placed. It is sometimea called 
a simple voltaic element. When tho metals 


are not in contact the couple is said to be 
open, and when they are connected it is said 
to be closed. 

5, T her mo-electrics : Two rnetala soldered 
together, the two ends of which can bo joined 
by a conductor. Then there may be a bis- 
muth-copper couple, a bismuth-antimony con- 
ductor, kc. 

fi. Asfroa. : A double star. It is of two 
kinds, au optical aud a physical couple. 

lu (-a (&).] 

(1) Magnetic couple : (Couple, II. 3]. 

(2) Mechanical couple ; [II. 2]. 

(3) Moment of ample: The product of a force 
by a length. If u stands for mass, l for length, 
and r for time, then moment of couple is = 

(Everett : The C. G. S. System of Units, 
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ed. 1875, eh. i., p. 6.) 

- (4) Optical couple : 

Astron. it Optics: A double stir, of which 
the two constituents have uo apparent mutual 
relation, except that they look to the eye in 
proximity to each other. 

(5) Physical couple : 

Aslron. : A double star, of which the two 
constituents have a mutual relation to each 
other iu addition to the optical one. 

(6) Thermo-electric couple : (11. 6J. 

(7) Voltaic couple : [II. 4]. 

•f Crabb thus discriminates between ample, 
brace, and pair: "Covplcsond 5roce$areraadeby 
coupling and bracing; pairs ore either so of 
themselves, or are made so by othera : couples 
and braces always require a junction iu order to 
make them complete ; pairs require similarity 
only to make them what they are : couples are 
joined by a foreign tie ; braces are produced 
by a peculiar mode of junctioo with the ob- 
jects themselves. Couple aud pair are said of 
persons or things ; brace in particular cases, 
only of animals or things, except in the bur- 
lesque style, where it may be applied to 
persons. When used for persons, the word 
couple has relation to the marriage tie; the 
word pair to the association or the moral 
union : the former term ia therefore more 
appropriate when speaking of those who are 
soon to be married, or have just entered that 
state ; the latter when speaking of those who 
are already tixed iu that state. 1 ’ 

* couple beggar, s. A terra applied in 
Ireland to a suspended priest. 


"No conple-hcggnr 111 the land m 

E'er Join’d such numbers baud In hand." 


SwtfL 


couplc-close, 3. 

1. Arch.: Couples ; a pair of rafters or spars 
for a roof. 

2. Her , : An epithet applied to an ordinary 
inclosing the chevron by couples. (Witten 
also covple-closs.) 

coup -le, * cow-plyn, * ku-plo, v.t. k i. 
[U. Fr. copter, cupler ; Fr. coupler; Ital. coou- 
larc; Ger. koppclr. n; l);in. koble, from Lat. 
copulo - to join together; copulas a baud, 
a couple.] (Couple, 5.] 

A. Traiwifire : 

1. To tie, bind, or Join together. 

(1) Generally: 

•• And they *ball be cou plod together . . f—Kxod. 
xxvl. 21. 

(2) S]*c. : To units in marriage. 

" The great Autlochu* 

* • • 

Wo* coupled to a noble qm-no." 

(lower: Con. A., hit. vllL 

2. To attach dogs together with a couple or 
brace. 

"Thisc cnchare* that coutln\ eowptcd hor honmlor.* 
Mr Onwaine, 113V. 

* 3. To add or Join one thing to another. 

- Wo that loynon hou* to hou, and fcold to fiwld 
couplelK ” — WycHjfe : Itninh v, & 

t. To unite or join closely together ; to 
consolidate, as the several parts of n body. 

Tor (Tirlut I* tho head, whereby the whole bndlo 
bring com) acted and coupled by cucry ioynt of 
gouoruthint, . . H'Mfgtrt.* Defence, |>. *6V. 

5. To connect or associate. 

••with whom a 1*0 K.'rk1cl coupleth Oomer and all 
hi* hand* uf thw north quarter*. Ralegh : Rut. 

World, bk. I., ch. Till., i 4. 

fi. To connect mentally. 

7. To conned by a copula. 

. . which eonaoquciieo 1* tlgnlrted hr coupling 
thrra togrlhrr with tho word U.~— Roth* : King 
Dirktieu. ch. \|v|. 


* B. Intrans. : To pair, to copulate. 

“'Water* tn Africa, being rare, diver* *ort* of bcaata 

corns Irvin *everal parU to drink ; and »o being ra- 
frc*hcd, fall to couple, and many time* with wur»l 
landa.’— bacon. 

coup -led, pa. par. or a. [Couple, r.) 

A. A 3 pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Joined, tied, united. 

• 2. Fig. : United in rhyme; rhyming. 

•• Tho noblo hah-r of degenerate rhyme 
Shook off the clialu* and built hl» rcr*c *uhlun« ^ 

A monument too high for coupled t^und* to clluih. 

Watt* : Adventurous JJu*e. 

coupled columns, a. pi. 

Arch. : Columns arranged in pairs, where 
tho nature of the openings, doors, wimlows, 
or niches precludes tho usual iutercolumnar 
distance. In this case two sistyloa ioter- 
colmnniationa are used, tho column which 
would otherwise occupy the middle of tho 
space being brought to the distance of only 
half a diameter from the extreme columu. 
This apeciea has been called araosistylos. 
(Il'cate, <tc.) 

* coup'-le-mcnt, s . [Eng. coupte; -m^tif.] 

1. The act of coupling ; the state of being 
coupled or joined. 

•’. . . thy* conjunction *od couplemenl of motel- 
moule, . . f—Orufton : Ren. YU., on. 57. 

2. A couple, a pair. 

•• I wl*n you the j*c.ic« of mind, moat royal o oupU- 
numt /‘—.Shaketp. : Love's Labour'* Lost. t. 2. 

coup'-ler, a. [Eug. coupUf); -er.J 

I. Ord. Lanj?. ; Ooe who or that whieh 
eouples or ties together. 

II, Technically : 

1. Music: A connection betweea the cor- 
respouding keys of different banks or ranka 
of ke>#, so that they act together when one is 
played upon. When a key of the lower bank 
is touched, it actuates the one abovo ; but the 
action is not reciprocal. The coupler is thrown 
into action by a draw-stop or pedal. Octaves 
in the same bank are sometimes coupled, to 
avoid the necessity of striking octaves by 
stretching the bands. Similarly, the great- 
orgau may be coupled with the choir-organ oi 
the swell. (Knight.) 

2. Foundry: The ring which slips upon the 
handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called reins. (Knight.) 

coup'-le?, s. pi. [Couple, s.] 

C’urj). ; Rafters framed together In pairs by 
a tie, which is generally fixed above the feet 
ol tho rafters. 

% Main couples : The roof-trusses. 

* coup -let, v.i. [Couplet, 5.] To write 
couplets. 

"Couplet it a* much m jronr worship ple.'iac*."— 
Jarvis ; Don Quixote, pt, 11., Uk. lv., ch. xvl. (/Junei.) 

COlip'-let, * cup-lct, 3. & a. [Fr., diinio. of 
couple.) [Couple, *.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Gen. : A couple or pair ; a brace. 

. . well whl»l*r oVr a cmtplet or tao of mo*t a-Hfe 
saw*.'— .S hakesp : Twelfth Sight, ILL 4. 

2. Spec. : Two lines or verses of a poem, 
especially if rhyming together; a couple or 
pair of rhymes. 

" When he caa lo ono couplet fix 

Mor« *cu*o thou 1 can do lu six. Swift. 

B. As c utj. : Feitainlng to or of the nature 
of a couplet; consisting of or written iu 
couplets. 

"I hav« olwny* found tho couplet vorac mo*t eJi*y 
... for thi-ro the work i» »oonor at an cud. every l>*u 
line* coocludiiiK the lnl-our of tho poet. —Dry-len 
A twus Mtrub., account of the Poem. 

coup - ling, * cowp-lyug. pr. ;wr„ a.. Sis. 

[Couple, i\J 

A. A B. As pr. jar. S' pirticip. ailj. : (Sd« 
the verb). 

C. 'Is substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 . The act of joiuiug, uniting, or tlelng to- 
gether. 

2. The act of uniting In marriage. 

3. Anything which couples or unites; a 
coupler. 

4. Tho state of being coupled or united. 

"Tha IW and avro agwd, aud to thl* coteplyng 
cauo their light* 

I'Kaer .* Tirgill : .t'ru-ido*. hk_ It. 

5. Tlio pairing of mala and female. 


boll, bft; poilt, J<^1; cat, cell, chorus, 9 htn, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a?; expect. Xonophon, c^isU -ing. 
-cum. -tlan = shan. -tlon. -8ion = shun; -$lon, -?lon = zhiin. -clous, -Uous, -slous = shus. -bio, -dl#, &c. - b?L d(>L 
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. . the promiscuous coupling of mal*# Mid 
females of several species."— Male : Orig. of Mankind. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : A couple. 

"Even to the artificers aiul builders gave they It, to 
buy hewn stone, and timber for couplingi, . . . — 

2 Chron. : xxxiv. 11. 

2. Mach. : A device for uniting adjacent 
parts or objects. An arrangement by which 
the parts of a machine may be connected or 
disconnected at pleasure, or by which a ma- 
chine may be disengaged from, or re-engaged 
with, a revolviog wheel or shaft, through 
which it receives motiou from a steam-engine, 
water-wheel, or other prime mover. ( U’cale , 
<Cc.) 

^ There are ionumerable varieties of coup- 
lings, such as chain-coupling, clutch, expansion- 
coupling, rod-coupling, shank-coupling, <fcc. , 
which will be found described under their 
respective heads. 

3. Music: A device by whicb the corre- 
sponding keys of different banks of keys are 
coupled together, so as to act together wheo 
one is played on ; a couple, 

4. Railway Engineering : One of the chains 
or rods which connect the several carriages of 
a traiu. 

5. Mill-work: The connection of two or 
more shafts together, when it is necessary to 
convey motion further than would be possible 
by one shaft. 

coupling-bex, s. 

Mach. : A metallic box into which the ends 
of the two shafts are fastened, to couple them 
in line. (Knight.) 

coupling-link, s. 

Mach. : An open or split link for connecting 
two objects, or forming a detachable section 
in a chaiu. (Knight.) 

coupling-pin, s. 

Vehicle: A bolt which faateus the hind 
hounds to the coupling-pole, which ia attached 
to the fore-gears by the king-bolt. (Knight.) 

coupling-pole, s. 

Vehicle: A pole connecting the fore and 
hind gear of a wagon. (Knight.) 

coupling-strap, s. A strap connected 
to the off bit-ring of the off horse, thence 
through the near bit-ring, and leading back to 
the harness of the near horse. Uaed with 
artillery horses, and also for restive horses in 
ordinary service. 

cou'-pon, * cou-pin, * cow-pon, s. [Fr., 

from couper — to cut,] 

1. A fragment, a piece cut off, a bit. 

"Gin I winna gi’e you a helpin' hauu'inyBel’ tae rive 

him In coupint lith, 11m, an' epawh"— Patrick, 

iii. 3LL 

2. A part to be detached, or cut out, from 
a ticket, paper, or the like. 

3. Banking : A warrant or certificate for the 
periodical payment of interest on bonds issued 
for any term of years. The interest being 
payable in different cases quarterly, half-yearly, 
or yearly, as many coupons are attached 
to each bond as represent the total Dumber of 
such payments as are to be made, with the 
date of payment printed on each. When a 
payment of interest becomes due at any par- 
ticular date the holder of the bond detaches 
the corresponding coupon and presents it for 
payment at the specified banking-house or 
office. 

4. Travelling : One of a series of tickets 
enabling the holder to perform a certain jour- 
ney or tour, each coupon which represents a 
certain portion of the journey to be given up 
on completion of that portion. 

cdu-piire', s. [Fr., from couper = to cut,] 

Forf. ; A passage cut through the glacis in 
the re-entering angle of the covered way, to 
facilitate sallies by the besieged. They are 
sometimes made through the lower curtain, to 
let boats into a little haven built in the re- 
entering angle of the counterscarp of the out- 
works. (Knight.) 

Coilr, v.i. [Cower,.] To cower, to stoop, to 
bend down, to aubmit. 

" But here my muse her wing maun cour. 

Sic flights are far beyoDd her pow’r." 

Burnt : Tam (f Shanter. 

cour -ago, * cor-agc, a. [O. Fr. corage ; 

Fr. courage ; I tab corragio; Sp. corage; Port. 


corugnn, from Lat. coraticum, from cor = the 
heart] 

* 1. The disposition of the niiod ; inclina- 
tion. 

" rd such a courage to do him good." 

Shu kelp. : Tanon , liL 3. 

* 2. A heartfelt desire, wish, or lunging. 

*' Swiche a coragc 

Hadde this knight to ben a wedded man." 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,130. 

3. Bravery, boldness, daring, iutrepidity. 

", . . he was regarded by bia party, and hy the 
world in general, as a man of courage and honour."— 
Macaulay : Mitt. Png., ch. xv. 

* 4. Encouragement. 

"To the courage of such as would this realme any 
ways evil."— State Trialt [Bp. Car diner), 1651. 

% Now only used in the singular, but the 
plural was formerly not uncommon. 

'• So priketh hem nature in here coragct .’ 

Chaucer. C. T., 10. 

The courage of one's opinions : Fearlessness 
iu expressing one's opinions on any subject, 
eveu when unpopular or unpalatable. 

% (1) Crabb thua discriminates between 
courage, fortitude , and resolution: " Courage 
respects action, fortitude respects passion ; a 
man has courage to meet danger, and fortitude 
to endure pain. Courage is that power of the 
mind which bears up against the evil that is 
io prospect ; fortitude is that power which 
endures the pain that is fait : the man of cou- 
rage goes with the same coolness to the mouth 
of the cannon, as the man of fortitude under- 
goes the amputation of a linib. Courage 
seems to be more of a manly virtue ; fortitude 
is more distinguishable as a feminine virtue : 
the former is at least most adapted to the male 
sex, who are called upon to act, and the latter 
to the females, who are obliged to endure : a 
man without courage would be as ill prepared 
to discharge his duty in his intercourse with 
the world, as a woman without/orfifiukwould 
he to support herself under the complicated 
trials of body and mind with which she is liable 
to be assailed. Resolution is a minor species 
of courage ; it ia courage in the minor concerns 
of life ; courage comprehends under it a spirit 
to advance ; resolution simply marks the will 
not to recede . . . ; courage always supposes 
aome daoger to ba encountered : resolution 
may be exerted in merely encountering oppo- 
sition and difficulty . . .” (Crabb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference betweea courage and 
bravery, see Bravery. 

* o6ur'-age, v.t. [Courage, s .] To encourage, 
to embolden or strengthen in spirit ; to ani- 
mate. 

" Moreouer charge Josua : and courage him and 
boldon him."— Meat. iii. 28. (1&6L) 

cour-aged, a. [Eng. courage); -ed.\ Having 
or endowed with spirit, disposition, or 
courage. 

" He who ao la moat like atomacked vnto a woman, 
nor lusty couraged.”— Vivet : Instruct. of a Chritr. 
Woman, bk. iL, ch. v. 

If Obsolete except in the compouud high- 
couraged. 

• cour'-age-ment, s. [Eng. courage ; - ment.\ 
Encouragement. 

" From SoVraigneV weaknease taking couragemeni." 

Manet : Microconnot, p. 62. {Manet.) 

cou-ra'-geous, * co-ra-geus, * co-ra- 
gious, * co-ra^gous, * co-ra-lous, 
• coraiews, * curaiows, * kuraious, a. 

[O. Fr. corageus; ltal. coraggioso ; Sp. corajoso ; 
Fr. courageux.] [Courage.] Endowed with 
or exhibiting courage ; brave, fearless, in- 
trepid. 

"... the character of a courageout hut prodigal and 
effeminate coxcomb."— Macaulay; Mitt. Eng., ch. xvii. 

cou-ra'-geous-ly, * couragyously, adv. 
[Eng. courageous ; -ij/.] In a courageous 
manner ; with courage, bravery, or intrepidity. 
" He had only to face calumny couragemuty. and it 
would vanish . —Macaulay : Mitt. Eng., cb. xxii. 

cou - ra- geous - ness, * cou-ra'-gious- 
ness, . [Eng. courageous ; -ness.] The quality 
of being courageous ; bravery, intrepidity, 
spirit. 

", . . the manliness and the courageoutnett that they 
had to fight lor their country. . . . —2 Mac. xiv. 18. 

t ceur’-ake, s. [Etym. doubtful.] “ A plant 
—cauliculus." (HYigJif.) 

Cauliculus is not a plant or a genus of 
plants, but is used to describe peculiarities of 
botanical structure in various orders. [Cacli- 
culus. ] 


cou - rant', * co-ran to, * cou-ran-to, 

* cou-rante, a. A s . [Fr., pr. par, of cownr 

= to run.] 

A. As ad j. ( Of the form courant) : 

Her. : An epithet applied to any beast repre- 
sented as running. 

B. As subst. (Of all forms): 

1. Ordinary Language: 

(1) A newspaper, a gazette. 

*(2) A courier. 

" The shameless reports . . . and certificates by 
courants from foreign parts."— Marl. M it cell., Iv. S7._ 

2. M us. : [Cobanto], 

3. A cord, a string. (P. Holland : Pliny, 
bk. xix., cb. i.) 

cdu-rap', s. [Cf. Mahratta kliurooz , kharHs; 
Hind, kharish = the itch.] 

Med. : A kind of skin disease occurring in 
the East Indies. An eruption comes out oq 
the surface of the body, and affects specially 
the groin, the face, the breast, and the arm- 
pits. 

’ courb, v.i. <fc t. [Fr. courber .] 

I, Intrans. : To bend, to stoop, to be sub- 
missive. 

" Virtue Itself of vice must pardon beg. 

Yea, courft and woo for leave to do lain good.” 
Shake tp. : Hamlet, iii. 4. 

H. Trans . ; To cause to bend or bow. 

* courb, * courbe, a. <fc s. [O. Fr. corb, 
courb ; ltal. corvo, from Lat. carrws.] [Curve.] 

A. As adj. : Curved, rounded. 

"Her Deck is short, her shoulders courb.” 

Cover: Cot\f. Am., L 99. 

B. As subst. : A crook, a hump. 

" He had a courts upon the back." 

Gower, 11. 169. 

cour-ba-ril, s. [From a South American 
word.] * A resinous exudation from a South 
American tree, Hymenau Courbaril , used iu 
varnishing. Also called Anime (q.v.). 

* courbed, * ooorbyd, a. [Co orb, i>.) 
Rounded, bent. 

" Som man coorbyd, eom man goth upribte." 

Lydgate: Minor Poemt, p. 169. 

* courch, * courche, * curch, 4 courchef, 

s. IFr. couvrechef=a cap, a headdress, from 
couvrir = to cover ; chef — the head. ] [Cover- 
chief, Kerchief.] A covering for the bead, 
a kerchief. 

” a coussat goun of her awn scho him gaif 
Apon his weyd, at couryt all the layn, 

A aoudly courche our bed aud nek leit falL" 
Wallace, i 241. 

* coilrc (I), v.t. [Cover.] To cover, to shelter, 

" Where finding life not yet dislodged quight. 

He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly, 

As chicken newly hatcht, from dreaded destiny." 

Spetiter: F. IL viii. 9. 

*cotlr6 (2), v.i. [Fr. cou ver.) To cower, to 
stoop, to bead. [Cower.] 

"They eoure so over the coles, theyr eye* be hleard 
with smooke ."— Oammer Gurton't Mcedle. (O. PL. iL9.) 

* cour-few, * cour-fewe, * cur fu, * cur- 
fur, s. [Curfew.] 

"Abowten courfev tynie or litel more." 

Chaucer: C. T., 3,645. 

C 9 ur'-I-er, * cour-ri-er, • cur-rour, s. 

[Fr., from c ourir ; Lat. curro — to run ; ItaL 
corriere ; Sp. correo .) 

A, Ordinary Language: 

L Literally : 

I. A messenger aent in great baste ; an ex- 
press. 

"This thing the wary Bassa well perceiving, by 
speedy couriers advertised Solyman of the enemy a 
purpose, . . ." — hnollet: M it lory. 

* 2. A message aent in baste . 

•• He addressed aforsband bis letters and courrlert 
to the chiefe of the Barcbme faction." — Holland : 
Livy, p. 398. 

3. A servant accompanying any one or 
more peisons while travelling, whose duty it 
ia to make all the necessary arrangements aa 
to hotels, means of conveyance, luggage, &e. 

4. A title sometimes giveo to a newspaper 
or news letter ; a gazette. 

* IL Fig. : The wind. 

" Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shull blow the horrid deed in every eye." 

Shaketp.: Macbeth. L 7- 

B. Omith. : The uame given by Swainson 
and others to Tachydromus, a genus of 
Plovers (Charadriidee). 

cou ronne', s. [Fr. = a crown.] 

Music : The name for the sign of a pause, C', 


fhte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e. ey = a. qu == kw. 
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couroane - des tasscs, s. [Fr. = a 
circle or crown of cups.j 
Galvanism : A kiod of battery, the first im- 
provement on the simple voltaic pile. A 
senes of cupa are arranged in a circle, very 
ranch as pearls or jewels might be around a 
crown. Each of these cups is filled with salt- 
water, dilute sulphuric acid, or other suitable 
liquid. Immersed in each are two plates, the 
one of copper or of silver, the other of zinc. 
The copper or silver of each of the cups is 
connected with the zinc of the next one. 
When u wire is led from the silver or copper 
of the last cup to the zinc of the first one, a 
voltaic current is formed, through which the 
electricity passes. The couronn*'. ties tosses 
was invented by Volta himself. It has long 
aince been superseded by batteries of various 
kinds. [Battery, 13. 111. 4.] 

cour ou cou, 5. [An imitation of the plain- 
tive cry of the birds so named.] 

Ornithology : 

1, Sin?. ; Any bird belonging to the family 
described under 2, 

2. PL : Tlie Trogonidae, a family of 

flssirostral birds. The bill is short, atrong, 
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triangular ; the tips, and generally the mar- 
giua, toothed. The wings are short and 
rounded, the tail often long, tarsi more or 
less feathery. The Couroucous are beautiful 
birds with bright, often metallic, plumage 
South America is their metropolis, but they 
are found also more or less in the tropical 
parts of both worlds. They frequent dense 
forests, and lay their eggs in hollow trees. 
[Trooon'id.f..] 

cou-rou-pi'-ta, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Hot.: A genus of plants, order Lecythidaceae. 
Couroupita guianensis is the Cannon-ball tree 

(q.V.). 

• cours-a bio, * curs-a-ble, «. [Fr.] Cur- 
rent, valid, in force. 

. • hreula of dlulstoun, or ony vthor courtage 
breuls of our eouueraln lordis chapdl to the quhllkia 
thai haf couaentlt before thalrn,"— Act Audit. A. H78, 
p. 67. 

* cours' a~bly, odv. [Eng. coursab(le); - ly .] 
In regular course, habitually. (N.F.D.) 

course, • cours, * ooursse, * cource, 
oowrse, s. IFr. cours, course; 8p. & Port. 
curso ; Itul. com, from I>at. cwrsns = a run- 
ning, a race ; eurro = to run.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. The act of running ; a rush, a charge. 

•* Dyoumle the derfo drofe to the qwene 
with a court e of hla caple.* 

Hear. 0/ Troy, 10.878. 

2. The act of passing from one place to 
another ; progress, passage. 

*• And when wo had finished our courte from Tyro, 
we mine to I’toleinal*, . . — A cts xxL 7. 

3. The track or line followed or pressed over. 

** (A* In A nnvp the voyager hi* eonrir) 

The winding* of luy way through many yearn * 
Cowper : Task. nk. vl. 

4. The direction or line of n dream, a road, 
Ac. 

" Mak waters to ryn ogayn thalr court." 

Hamjxtle : Prlcke of Conte., 6,318 

5. A complete revolution, or the period 
occupied In a revolution of the moon, or of 
the earth round the sun. 

** No linger * 1*00 thereto he did dealre. 

But till the horned tuooiie throe courin did explro." 

K)tent0r: F. <J., IV. > 1. 63. 

II. Figuratively! 

1. Tho continued progress or process of 
anything ; gradation from one atage to 
another. 


" The courte of true love never did run smooth." 

Sh^ketp. : Stitt. -Vj ght't Dream, i. L 

* 2. The order of succession, sequence, 
turn, order. 

“And he sent them to Lebanon, ten thousand a 
mouth by c ourtet . . ."—1 Kingt v. 16. 

3. A systematic or regulated order or suc- 
cession of inotioo. 

*■ Day and night, 

Seed time and harvest, heat ami hoary fo-st. 

Shall hold their course." Milton : P. L . xt. 900. 

4. A stated and orderly mode of procedure 
or transaction. 

" Why, ray lord of York commend* the plot and the 
geraeral cowrie of the action.*' — ■a/utketp. : l Henry / )*., 

5. A line, direction, or order of progress. 

"... it ha* not directed the courie of Its descent 

and couveyauce, . . ."—Locke. 

6. A line or mode of thought or action ; 
oonduct, behaviour. 

“ . . . I infer that be was heal’d 
By perseverance in the course prescribed " 

Wordsworth . Excursion, hk, vi. 

7. A method or manner of life or conduct ; 
habits. 

" His addiction was to cowrie# vain, 

Hifl companies unlettor'd, rude and shallow." 

Shaketp. : Henry F., L 1. 

8. The natural bent or disposition. 

" It is best to leave nature to her cowrie, who Is the 
sovereign physician In most diseases.'* — Temple. 

9. Study, occupation. 

"A cowrie of learning and Ingenious studies." 

Shakes p. ; Taming of Shrew, L 1. 

lft. The dishes placed upon the tabic at one 
time, 

'* Vuethe watz the fjrst cource in the court kyudely 
serued." Guwaine, 134. 

11. Ordinary, every-day occurrence ; as, A 
matter of course. 

12. Used as expressing something which 
must be done or said, but not from the heart ; 
hence, form, emptiness. 

*' Men talk as if they believed In Ood, but they live 
os if they thought there was none; their vows ami 
promises ore no more than words of cowrie." — 
L' Estrange. 

B. Technically : 

1. Sports : 

(1) Racing, Athletics , &c. : The ground or 
distance marked out for a race. 

(2) Coursing: A single chase after a hare by 
one greyhound or by a brace. 

", . . Deborah's cleverness lauded her victorious in 
both courte!.' 1 — Field, Jou. 28, 1882, p. 113. 

2. Masonry: One row or tier of bricks or 
stones in a wall. A plinth-course is a lower, 
projecting, square- faced course ; a blocking- 
course is one laid ou top of the cornice ; a bond- 
ing-course, one in which the stones lie with 
their length across the wall ; a heading-course, 
one being all headers ; a stretching-course, one 
consisting of stretchers ; a sjrringing -course, 
one upon which an arch rests ; and a string- 
course, a projecting course in a wall. Rows 
of slates, tiles, and shingles are also termed 
courses. The barge-coursc is one projecting over 
the gable of a building. (Knight.) 

3. Music: A aet of striogs of the same tone 
placed nlongside, and struck one, two, or three 
at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. The adjustment in a piano is made 
by the soft pedal, which shifts the bank of 
keys. (Knight.) 

•i. File-cutting: A rnw of parallel teeth on 
the face of a file. One course makes re single- 
cut file. A course crossing the former at 
right nngles constitutes it a double-cut file. 
Eight courses of cuts rere required for a square 
file, double-cut on each side. On the half- 
round files for gullet ing saws ns many as 
twenty- three courses re re required for i lie con- 
vex side, and only two for the straight aide. 
(Knight.) 

5. Mining: The direction of a vein or lode. 
(Knight.) 

*fi. Tilting: The charge of two mounted 
knights in the lists. 

" Hut this hot knight wiu cooled with a fall, which, 
at the third court*, he received of rhalautua.'*— Sidney. 

7. Nautical: 

(1) Thnt point of the compass towards which 
a ahip ts steering ; tint destination. 

(2) (/'/.): The sails which hang from a ship's 
lower yards ; the foresail is called the fore- 
course, rend the mainsail the main-course. 
When a ship anils under the mainsail and 
the foresail only, she is said to sail ’* under 
re pair of her courses." 

"To the courin w« have devised it raiding tall*. #prit- 
•all*. ami top-*aiU."— Raleigh : Kuayt. 


8. Medicine : 

(1) The menstrual fiux, the menses ; cata- 
menia. 

"Tho stoppage of woman's courier, if not suddenly 
looked to. sets them undoubtedly into a consumption, 
dropsy, or some other dangerous disease.'*— Harvey : 
On Conmmptiont. 

(2) A continued and methodical line of 
treatment in the administration of medicine. 
&c. 

"The elands did resolve during her courie of phy- 
sick, ana she continueth very well to this day.*— 
m>tn : Surgery. 

9. University and Scholastic: A series or 
certain number, as of lectures, readiugs, &c. 

(1) Course of crops: 

Funning: The rotation of crops. 

(2) Course of exchange ; 

Comm. : The current rate of exchange be- 
tween two places. 

(3) Course of the face of an arch : 

Arch . .* The face of the arch-stones which 
have their joints radiating to the centre. 
(Ogtlvie.) 

(4) I n course : 

(а) The same as of course . (Vulgar.) 

(б) lu due order. 

*(5) By course , 6c course: The same as of 
course . 

" Moche sorowe . . . when thalre kyng was kylt, how 
be courte felle." Untrue, df Troy, 1,342. 

(6) Of course: 

(a) Of consequence, naturally. 

" With a mind unprepossessed by doctors and com- 
mentators of any sect, whose reasoning*. Interprets 
tl«u, and language, which I have been used to, will of 
couris make all chime that way . . ."—Locke. 

(b) By settled rule, according to precedent, 
without doubt or gainsaying. 

" Neither shall I be so far wonting to myself, aa not 
to desire a patent, granted of courte to all useful pro- 
jectors."— Sw{ft. 

(7) To suil under a pair of her courses: [B. 7 
(2)]- 

If Crahb thus discriminates between course, 
race, and passage ; "We pursue whatever 
course we think proper ; we run the race that 
is set before us. Course is taken absolutely 
by itself ; race is considered in relation to 
others : a man pursues a certain course ac- 
cording to discretion ; he runs a race with 
another by way of competition. Course lias a 
more particular reference to the space that is 
gone over ; race includes in it more particu- 
larly the idea of the mode of going : we speak 
of going in, or pursuing a particular course ; 
but always of running a race. Course may be 
used in connexion with the object passed over 
or not : jmssage is seldom employed but in the 
direct connexion. Course and passage are used 
for inanimate as well as aoimate objects : race 
is used for those only which are animate." 
(Cra66 : Eng. Synan.) 

• course a -park, s. A country game of 
aome sort ; perhaps kiss-in-the-ring. 

'* At courte-a-park, without all doubt. 

He should have first been token out 
By all tho maid* i' th' town " 

Wift Recreation. 

course (1), v . t . k i . [Course, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

* L Ordinary fxtwgnage : 

1. To run after, to chase, to hunt, to pursue. 

'* But when we came on shore, and had coursed them 
twice about the Island, they tooke the sea . . .**— 
JJackluyt : Voyages, vol. 111., p. 114. 

2. To cause to run, to put to speed. 

" When they have an appetite 

To venery. let them not drink nor eat. 

And courie them ott, and tiro them in the heat** 
May: riryit 

3. To run through or over, to traverse. 

**The bounding steed courie^the dusty plain.' 

Pope. 

* 4. To chase or drive with blowa ; to 
cudgel, to beat with re stick. 

"That mighty iron man 

Them sorely vext, and count, and overran." 

.spenter • F. (/.. V.. lv. 66. 

II. Sports : To hunt (as game) with hounds ; 
spec, tn hunt (as hares) with greyhouud, by 
sight, not by scent. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary language: 

1. /.if. : To run, to move quickly ; to rove 
about, 

. . swift a* quicksilver it courier through 
The natural gate* and alley# of the body. 

Shakrtp.: Hamlet, L A. 

• 2. Fig. : To move or discourse hastily. 


b6il, bffr; poiH, JtSxfc] ; cat, 9CU, chorus, 911111, bench; go, gem; thin, this: sin, as; oxpoct, Xenophon, exist, ph=C 
• clan, -tlan = shaiL -tlon, 8lon = shun; -tton, -slon = zhun. -tlous, -slous, -clous -shus. -ble, dlo, kc. — bel, doL 
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course— court 


** We «poke of other things ; we courted about 
The subject most at heart more near aud near." 

Tennyson : The Gardener's Daughter. 

II. Sports : To chase hares with greyhounds ; 
to practise coursing. 

"The meet was the Trawl Boat, and we courted over 
the famous moss . . ,* — Field. Jan. 2$, 1832. 

* course (2), v.i. [Probably an abbreviate* l 
form of discourse (q.v.).] To argue or dispute 
in the schools at Oxford. 

coursed, pa. par. or a. [Course, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. -4a adj. : Laid in courses or regular rows. 

coursed masonry, s. A kind of masonry 
distinguished from picrre perdue, in which 
the stone is cast in at random to make a foun- 
dation, as in the Plymouth and other break- 
waters, the Rip-raps, <tc. Coursed masonry 
consists of blocks lying on their beds in 
courses. When laid beneath the surface of 
the water, they are directed by operators in 
the diving-bell, as practised by Smeaton at 
Ramsgate Harbour. 

“The whole structure is of the same irregularly 
coursed masonry." — Anderson: Scot . in Early Christ. 
Times (1881), p. 35. 

Coursed-rubble masonry is laid in courses 
with occasional headers ; the side joints are 
not necessarily vertical, nor the stones in a 
course of an even thickness. (Knight.) 

cours'-er (1), • corsour, * coursere, 

* cowrcer, curser, s. [O. Fr. corsier , 
coursier ; ltal. corsiere ; Lat. cursorius , from 
enrro = to run.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A swift horse, especially one ridden in 
war ; a charger, a racer. (Obsolete except in 
poetry.) 

"To ride upon a strong courser.’'— Wy cliff e : Select 
Works, iii. 138. 

2. In the same sense as II. I. 

IL Technically: 

1. Sports: One who is given to or practises 
coursing ; one who keeps greyhounds for 
coursing. 

" A more popular courser ... we have not in the 
country. . . ."—Field. Jan. 28, 1881 

2. Ornithology: 

(1) Gen. : Any bird of the aub-fan.ily Cur- 
sorinae (q.v.) 

(2) Spec. : The Cream-cnlmired Courser, 

Cursorn/s europevus, a •‘wading” bird with a 
rather short bill, long scutellated legs, and no 
hind toe. It is found on the sandy wastes of 
Africa, whence it extends to the south of 
Europe, a few stragglers reaching even Eng- 
land. 

courser-breeding, s. Noted for the 
rearing of good horses. 

" Of all that Ithaca’s rough hills contain. 

And all wide Elis* covrter-brcedino plain." 

Pope .* Homer's Qdyxsey, xxL, 878-74. 

* cours'-er (2), s. [Probably an abbreviated 
form of discourser (q.v.).] An arguer or dis- 
putant. 

“ He was accounted a noted sophister. and remark* 
ahle courser in the public schools.'' — AuXh. .4. Wood. 

cours'-es, s. [Course, s., B. 7, (2) ] 

* corn* -cy, * cour'-sy, s. [Ital. coma.] 

Xaut. : A raised passage over the rowing 
benches in a galley. 

cburs’-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Course (1), v.] 

A. .4s pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : Running, hunting, racing. 

II. Sports: 

1. Given to or fond of coursing. 

2. Used or adapted for conrsing. 

". . one of the finest cournn^ grounds in the 
United Kingdom."— Field, Jan. 28, 1832. 

3. Held for the purpose of coursing ; as, 
A coitrortg meeting. 

C. As subst. : The sport or practice of hunt- 
ing hares with greyhounds. 

“ Splendid weather ushered in the opening day’s 
co nr »»n 7 . . . ."—Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

coursing-joint, s. 

Masonry : The mortar-joint between two 
courses of bricks or stones. (Knight.) 

*c our si-tor, s. [Cursitor.] 

cb’Jrt, * cort, * corte, * courte, * cowrte, 

"curt, s. [O. FT. cort, curt; Sp., Port., & 


Ital. carte; Dut. koert, from Low Lat. cortis, 
enrtis = a courtyard, a palace, from Lat. cors, 
chors, or cohors (gen it. cortis, «fcc.) = an enclosed 
space. Cf. Gr. \6pros (chortos) = an enclosure.] 

A. Ordinary Language ; 

L Literally: 

1. An enclosed uncovered space or area, 
either surrounding wholly or In part any 
house, or itself surrounded by buildings. 

•*. . . the courts of the house of our Ood."— Pt. xxxv. 2. 

2. A narrow street or alley in a town. 

“ Some courts and alleys which a few hours before 
had been alive with hurrying feet-"— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. iiL 

3. A building enclosed within walls; a 
castle, a fortified place. 

•* Curt Lincoln# and Berkele, and other courtes also 

Were ... a fure ido." Rob. of Qtouc., p. 546. 

4. A palace ; the residence of a sovereign. 

The Princesses, who bail accompanied him, held 
their court within the fortress. - ' — Macaulay : Hist . 
Eng., ch. xx. 

5. In the same sense as B. I. 

6. The persons collectively who compose 
the retinae of a sovereign. 

** Her court was pure ; her life eerene." 

Tennyson : To the Queen . 

7. A meeting of the members of a corpora- 
tion or chartered body. 

8. A lodge or branch of certaiu legally en- 
rolled orders or societies. 

9. A meeting of the members of auch lodge 
or branch. 

10. Any meeting or body having any juris- 
diction. [COURT-BARON. COURT-LEET.] 

* II. The soldiers composing a guard. 
[Court of guard. ] 

IL s>ig. : The act or art of endeavouring to 
please by flattery or attention ; insinuating 
attempts to gain favour. 

" A peasant to his lord paid yearly court." 

Covrper: The Cottager and his Landlord. (TrausL) 

B, Technically: 

Law : 

1. The hall or chamber in which justice is 
judicially administered. 

2. The judges or other persons legally as- 
sembled for the hearing and determination Df 
any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, military, or 
naval 

3. The sitting or meeting of persons legally 
appointed for the judicial determination of 
any cause. 

IT (1) Court of Conscience : [Court of Requests]. 

(2) Court of Enquiry: A court appointed 
to enquire into and report on some military 
matter. The Court of Eoquiry does not give 
a decision, but reports the evidence to the 
highest authority. 

(3) Court of guard : 

(a) The guard -room of a castle or fortress. 

'* Yiait your court* of guard, view your munition." 

Beaum & Fletch. : Beggar's Bush. 

(b) The soldiers composing a guard. 

" Environed round with a court of guard about hex." 
—Partheneia. Sacra (1635). p. 18. 

* (4) Court of High Commission : 

Law : A Court which was established in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and exercised powers 
like thosewhich duringthe reign of Henry VIII. 
had been entrusted to Lord Cromwell. The 
judges had the power of arresting suspected 
persons, imprisoning, torturing them, and 
causing them to accuse their confederates or 
their friends. They could impose new articles 
of faith, and impose them on recalcitrant con- 
sciences by compulsion of the severest and 
most odious kind. 

*(5) Court of Honour: A court of chivalry, 
of which the lord high constable was judge. 
It was a continuation of wbat in the time 
of Henry TV. was called Curia militaris. Mili- 
tary Court. 

(6) Court of Justice : A generic term for a 
court of whatever name or character designed 
for the administration of justice. 

* (7) Courts of Love: Courts established in 
France aud Germany in the twelfth century to 
decide on matters relating to love. 

*(8) Court of Requests : 

Law : A Court, or aeries of Courts, instituted 
under Henry VII., in 1493, for the recovery of 
auiall debts. It was superseded in IS47 by 
the County Courts (q.v.). Courts of Requests 
were sometimes called Courts of Conscience. 

**. . . Westminster Hall and the Court of Requests 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


(9) Court of Session : 

Law: The Supreme Court in Scotland. It 
was instituted in 1532 by James V., the 
number of judges being fixed at fourteen, and 
a presideut. In 1S30 these were reduced to 
the lord president, the lord justice-clerk, ana 
eleven ordinary judges. Each ia addressed 
as lord. The procedure of the court was 
amended in 1868. There lies an appeal from 
its decisions to the House of Lords. 

(10) Courts of Survey : 

Law: Petty Courts established in certain 
ports to hear appeals in cases relating to un- 
seaworthy ships. 

If For the difference between court and 
homage aee Homage. 

H Obvioua compounds : Court-bred, courtr- 
dress, court-gate , court-suit. 

* court-amour, a. A court intrigue. 

(Milton.) 

court-badge, s. A badge or emblem of 
an office at Court. 

*’ 'Twos no Court-badge, great ScriVner I fir'd thy 
brain." Pope: Moral Essays, Epistle ill, 1*5. 

court-baron, s. The Court of a Manor. 
It is usually holden by the steward, au*l is 
of two natures : the one, a customary court, 
appertaining entirely to the copyholders, in 
which their estates are transferred by sur- 
reuder aud admittance ; the other, a court of 
common law, held before the teuants who owe 
service to the manor, the steward being rather 
the registrar than the judge. Its most im- 
portant business was to determine, by writ of 
right, all controversies relating to the right of 
lands within the manor, but this writ bavmg 
been abolished, its jurisdiction in this respect 
no longer exists. The court-baron may still 
hold plea of any personal actions where the 
debt or damage does not amount to forty 
shillings. (Blackstone: Comment bk. hi, 
cb. ii.) 

court-breeding, s. The quality or con- 
dition of being bred or brought up at court. 

“ Court-breeding, and hi* perpetual conversation 
with flatterer*, was But a bod *chooL’ — Milton : Eico- 
noclastes. 

* court-bubble, s. A contemptuous ap- 
pellation for a flimsy and hollow courtier, 
made by the amile and unmade by the frown 
of a king. 

“ Yon are no men. hnt masquers ; 
Shapes, shadows, and the signs of men ; court-bubble*, 
That every breath or breaks, or hlow* away." 

Beaum. A Fletch. : Elder Brother. 

court-card, s. [A corruption of coat-card 
(q.v.).] Due of the picture-cards in a pack 
of playing cards ; that is, the king, queen, 
and knave in each suit. 

court-chaplain, s. The chaplain to the 
aovereign ; a royal chaplain. 

*' The maids of honour have been fully convinced hy 
a famous court-chaplain." — thrift, 

* court- chimney, * conrt-chimnie, 

s. Probably a stove of some kind 

. .no fire, hut a little coiArf chtmnie In their own* 
chamber."— Greene : Quip. Ac.. HarL Misc., v. 414. 
repr. 

* court-contempt, s. Such disdain as 
wonld be felt by a courtier for one of lower 
rank or position. 

*‘. . . receives not thy noee court-odour from met 
reflect I not on thy baseness court-contempt l * — 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

* court-craft, 9. The artifices or plot- 
tings of courtiers ; court intrigue. 

* court oup, s. (See extract.) 

"Let it dry In an ashen dish, otherwise call’d a 
court-cup. ana let it stand in the dish till it be dry. 
and it will be like a SAUoer ." — True Gentlewomans 
Delight. 1676. (.Vans*.) 

* court-cupboard, s. A kind of mov- 
able closet or cupboard in which plate and 
Dther valuables were arranged. 

"Away with the Joint-etools, remove the court -cup- 
board, lcok to the plate.” — Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, 

t a 

court-day, s. Any day on which a court 
of justice sits. 

"Th* Judge took time to deliberate, and the next 
court-day he epoka ” — A r but h not and Pop*. 

court-dress, s. A kind of costume 
which people are required to wear when they 
attend a royal levee or drawing-room. Till 
1809 it was a survival at court of the ordi- 
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nary dress worn hy gentlemen in the times of 
the Georges. In 1809 it was somewhat mo- 
dernised by the lord chamberlain. 

* court-dresser, 5. A flatterer. 

•' This court-dreuer, fancy."— Loc*«, 

court-element, 3 . Flattery. (Milton: 
Eikonoklastes, ch. xvii.) 

court-fashion, s. That which is in 
fashion with or favoured by the Court 

"Christianity being the court-fashion, none would 
be out of it ."—Fuller : Hot]/ IKar, p. 207. 

court favour, s. The favour or benefits 
bestowed by a sovereign on his subjects. 

"We part with the hicsainga of both worlds for 
pleasures, court-favour t, and commissions, , . 
L'Estra nge. 

court-fool, 3. A jester formerly kept by 
sovereigns ia their retinue for their amuse- 
ment. 

court guide, a. A directory containing 
the names, titles, aud addresses of the aristo- 
cracy. 

* court hand, s. The style of hand- 
writing used in records and judicial proceed- 
ings. 

"Nay. he can make obligations, and write court- 
hand." — Shakesp. : 2 llenry I'/., iv. 2, 

•court holy- water, a. A proverbial 
expression for flattery, 

" O n unde, court holy-water In a dry house is better 
thau this min- water out o' door."— Shaketp. : King 
Lear, UL 2. 

court-house, a. A house or building 
containing the room or rooms used hy any 
court. 

* court-lady, a. A lady in attendance at 
court. 

” The same study, long continued. Is as Intolerable 
to them, as the appearing long In the same clothes or 
fashion la to a court-lady. — Locke. 

court-lands, a. pi. Lands kepi in de- 
mesne or for the use of the lord and his 
family. 

court-leet, a. 

1. Formerly: The local criminal court, 
where aU petty offences were dealt with aud 
punished. 

2. Now: A court of record held oace a year 
before the steward of any particular hundred, 
lordship, or manor. 

court- life, a. Such a life as is the normal 
one at courts ; the life of a courtier. 

court like, a. Fit for or becoming a 
eonrt ; elegant, polished. 

"Our English tongue i* ... ax court like as the 
French, ana ns amorous ns the Italian."— Camden : 
Remains. 

* court man, a. A courtier. 

M For. brother rain, take of me this motif, 

I have now ben a court-man aU my lif." 

Chaucer : C. T., ».««. 

court marshal, e. Ooe who acts as 
marshal in any court. 

court-martial, a. 

Mil. <€• Naval: A court held for the trial of 
military nr naval offenders. It is composed 
of officers, none of whom, in the ease of the 
trial of an officer, must be of inferior rank to 
the prisoner. Courts-martial are of three 
kinds : General, district, snd garrison ; the 
first being for the trial of the most serious 
charges, the last for minor offeocos against 
discipline. Courta-marl ial are convened by 
the commanding-officer under the authority 
of nets passed for the maintenance of disci- 
pline in army and lmvy. 

. . o*rer again to subject hi« people to the Jnriu- 
dhethm of courts martlaL"— Macaulay : Rift. Eng., 

court-night, *. . 

1. A night when royalty attend a theatre 
hi state. 

. . tho three flrat nights (notwithutamlincr two of 
thorn wore (ymrt-nights) were distinguished by very 
foil audlouce* of the first Qu*l ity."— .• Letter to 
Congreve f 1714-6). 

2. A night on which a court of any society 
or order Is held. 

’court noil, " court nolo. $. Mean- 
ing doubtful : jHjrlmps a hanger-on at court. 
"Now every lowt must have hi* *on a court unit.*— 
Greene • (jutp, <ta 


court -party, s. Thai party whieb 
favours the court. It is essentially the same 
as the Cooservative party, the court ia every 
country being Lhe great focus of resistance 
to organic, if not even to more moderute, 
change. [Country-party.] 

* court-pie, s. [Courtefy.J 

court-plaster, s. Silk surfaced with a 
solution of balsam of benzoin. 

court-rolls, s. pi. The rolU or records 
of a court. 

* court-water, s. Flattery. [Court 
holy-water.] 

" Firat trims the head of hia master's humour, and 
then sprinkles it with court- water.”— Adams : Works, 
L 503. (Dories.) 

court-word, a. A courtly or elegant 
word or expression. 

" Advocate's the court-word for a pheasant ; #ay yon 
have none.'' — Shaketp. : Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 

court yard, s. A court or opea area 
round or attached to a house. 

" In the court-yard ot the castle, hound with many an 
iron band. 

Stands the mighty linden planted hy Queen Cunl- 
Ifunde a hand." Longfellow : Nuremberg. 

court, v.t. & i [Court, 5.] 

A. Transitive: 

J. To aeek the favour of, to eadeavour to 
ingratiate oneself with ; to pay court to. 

" By one person, however. Portland was still assidu- 
ously courted . . .“ — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. To eadeavour to gain the affections of, to 
woo. 

3. To seek by address, to solicit. 

4. To iavite, to allure, to attract. 

" Down which a well-worn pathway courted n* 

To one green wicket In a privet hedge." 

Tennyson: The Gardener's Daughter. 

5. To seek after, to try to gaio. 

" Before the hot the darae her spindle twirl'd. 
Courting tho sunbeam as ahe plied her toiL'* 

Scott : The Lord of the Isles, v. L 

B, /nfransifire; 

* 1. To play the courtier, to adopt the 
manners or habits of the court. 

"If nohlemcn wUl have their sons court it too soon, 
and be more In fashion than the rest, the fault shall 
be their own, not mine.”— Abp. Laud: Rem. Chane. of 
Oxford, pt 6L 

2. To seek the affections of any one, to woo. 

" Ev'n now. when silent scorn is all they gain, 

A thousand court you, though they court in vain." 

Rope. 

•cour-taud, *cor-taud, *cor-thal, $. 

[Fr. cmrthaud = short and fat, aquaL] 

Music: An ancient instrument of the bas- 
soon kind. (Stainer d: Barrett.) 

•court-by, s. [Courtepy.] 
cburt'-ed, pa. par . or a. [Court, r.j 

court -e-ous, * cortais, * cortays, * cor- 
tayse, • oorteis, * corteys, * courtious, 

• curtais, * curtase, * curtcis, * cur- 
tese, ' curteous, * curtoys, * kurtes, 

# curtious, a. (O. Fr. cortois , curtcis, from 
corf, carf = a court; Sp. & Port, cortes ; Ital. 
cortese.) 

1. Of persons: Polite; having court-like 
or polished manners ; well-bred. 

*’ Billop, though courteous, was Inflexible."— Macau- 
lay: Hist, Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Of things: Characterised by courtesy or 
politeuess ; polite, kind. 

"Bystanders whom His Majesty recognised often 
came in for a courteous word."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. iii. 

*1 Cnibb thus discriminates between covrte- 
0 vs, complaisant, nnd courtly: Courteousness 

displays itself in the address and the manners ; 
complaisance in direct good offices : courteous- 
ness is most suitable lor strangers ; complai- 
sance for friends or the nearest relatives: 
among well-bred men. aud men of rank, ii is 
an invariable rule to address each other courte- 
ously on all occasions whenever they meet, 
whether acquainted or otherwise . . . Courtly, 
though derived from the same word ns courte- 
ous, is ia some degree opposed to it in point of 
sense ; it denotes a likeness to a cor/rf, but 
not a likeness which is favourable : courtly is 
to courteous as the form to the reality ; the 
courtly consists of the exterior only, the latter 
of the exterior combined with the spirit ; the 
former therefore seems to convey the idea of 
Insincerity when contrasted with the latter, 
which must necessarily suppose the contrary : 


a courtly demeanour, or a courtier like de- 
al eaaour may be suitable oq certain occa- 
sions ; but a courteous demeanour is always 
desirable. Courtly ruay likewise be employed 
in relation to things ; but courteous has 
always respect to persous : we may apeak of 
a courtly style, or courtly grandeur ; but wa 
always apeak of courteous behaviour, courteous 
language, and the like.” ( Crabb : Eng. Synon .) 

court -e-oiis-ly, * cortaisllche, • cor- 
taisly, ‘cortaysly, cortcisly, 'cor- 
teysliche, * corteisiie, * courteisely, 

* curtaysly, adv. [Eng. courteous ; -ly. ] 
In a courteous, polite, or kind manner ; with 
politeness or courtesy. 

" Alone the Palmer pawed It by. 

Though Selby prexeed him courteously.” 

Scott : Marmion, i. 80. 

eburt'-e-ous-ness, * court -l-ous-nesse, 

3. [Eng. courteous; -ness.) The quality of 
heiog courteous ; courtesy, politeness. 

• - they uiuete moue anti allure all menne with 
courtiousnetse, ientienea&e and beneflctalncwe . . .” — 
Udal : Jlatt. V. 

•courtepy, "courtby, * court-pic, s. 

[Dut. kort = abort, >pije = a coarse cloth ; 
Goth, paida — a coat Tho word pije is still 
retained to pra-jaeket (q.v.).] A abort cloak 
or jacket, a gabardine. 

" Ful th red bare was hi* overeat court spy.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 2V2. 

eburt'-er, s. [Eng. court ; -cr.) [Courtier.] 

1. One who pays court or attention to 
another ; a wooer. 

2. One who endeavours to obtain a favour 
by paying court ; one who eodeavours to 
please. 

" Queen Elizabeth, the gr ex teat courterof her people, 

. . ."—An A ntwer to Baxter (4to, Loud., aana date), p. 28. 

oourt'-e-san, court'-e-zan, s. [Fr. cour- 
Hsan ; Ital. cortigiano. The word in its 
second meaning is from a fern, form.] 

• I, A courtier, esp. a member of the Court 
of Rome. 

" By the wolf, no doubt, wa* meant tho Pope, hut 
tho fox wa* reaerabled to the prelate*, courteiam. 
prieets, and tho re»t of tho spiritualty.”— Fuxs : book 
Of Martyrs |ed. 164 lj, voL L, p. 61L 

2. Orig. : A woman attached to a court ; 
now, a mistress, prostitute, a woman of the 
town. 

" Accused to have dressed her like a courte^m."— 
Boyle : Occas. Reflections ; Last Section, Reflect. L 

oourt'-e §an-8hlp, court’-e-zan-shlp, s. 

[Eag. courtesan; -ship.] 'Ihe character, con- 
dition, or arts of a courtezan. 

Court'-c-sy, *cortaysye, •corteysye, 

• courteseo, * courtesie, * curteisio, 
•curtesie, •kurtcisle, «. [O.Fr. cortoi- 
sit , curfeisi*, courtesie; Fr. eourfom«; Port. 
cortezia ; Sp. & Ital. corfesta.] [Courteous, 
Curtsey,] 

1. Courteousness of manners ; politeness, 
elegance, civility, good-breeding. 

"... ho converted with preat courtesy and eprigbU 
lines* . . ."—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xiv. 

2. Kindness, complaisance, affability. 

" 1 pray you of your curtesie.” 

Chaucer : C.T.. 71®. 

3. An act of politeness or civility ; a cour- 
teous actiou or behaviour. 

"Sweet look*, hy humau k indue** bred 1 
And seemilnea* complete, that swaya 
Thy courtesies, about thee play*.” 

Wordsworth : 2'o a Highland GirL 

4. Indulgence, favour, os opposed to right. 
[Courtesy-title.] 

5. A movement of reverence or respect ; a 
curtsey, a bow. (Now confined to women.) 

"The elephant hath joint*, but none for courtesy: 
hi* leg* are log* for neewrity. not for flexure. — 
Shakcxp. : Troll. A Cress.. IL J» 

* ( l (1) By courtesy : By common consent, as 
a matter of courtesy, nut of absolute right 
(2) Courtesy or curtesy of England: A 

tenure by which, if a man marry an inheritrix, 
that is, a woman seised of land, and gettetb a 
child of her that comes alive into the world, 
though both the child and his wife die forth- 
with, yet, if she were in possession, shall lie 
keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant jvr legem A nglia', or hy the courtesy of 
England. (CoukI.) 

(8) Cou rtesy of Scotia nd : 

Scuds Ixnv : A similar right to (2), but ex- 
isting in Scotland. 

(4) To make courtesy: To raise scruples. 


boil* bb^; poilt, Jbfrl: oat, 50II, chorus. 9hln* bon$h; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, 05; expect, Xenophon, cueist* -ihg. 
-«Lan, tlan = shi^n. -tion, -sion = shun; tlon. -gion = zhun, -clous, -tlous. -sious - shus. -blc, die, &c. = bcl, del. 
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*' Aristippus made no courtegie iu the matter."— 

Udal : Apovh. 0 / Erasmus, p. 69. 

courtep'f-titlc, s. A title assumed by 
or giveu to any person by common consent, 
as an act of courtesy or respect, not of abso- 
lute right. Tims, the eldest son of a duke is 
allowed the courtesy-title of marquis ; the 
eldest son of a marquis, that of earl ; the eldest 
sou of an earl, that of viscount, Ac. The 
younger sons of peers above the rank of vis- 
count are allowed the courtesy-title of lord, 
and the daughters of lady, 

* court -esy, * court -sy, v.i. A f. [Cour- 
tesy, s.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To act with courtesy, reverence, or 
respect. 

"... the petty traffickers, 

" That courtsy to them, do them revereuce." 

Shakesp. : Mer. 0 / l>a, i. L (Quartos.) 

2. To make a movement of reverence or re- 
speet ; to curtsey, to bow. (Now contined to 
women.) 

" If I should meet her iu my way. 

We hardly court' sy to each other." Prior. 

B. Transitive : * 

1. To act courteously towards, to court. 

"The prince politickly courtitied him with all 
favours. —Sir R. Williams: Act of the L. Countries 
p. 5* 

2. To make a bow or curtsey to. 

" He wayte my opportnnitie, 
to meet* him in the ways, 

To leade him home, to curtsey him. 
and cap him when he stayes." 

Brant. : Horace, hk. i., Sat. 9. 

* court-e-sy-irig, pr. par. t a., A s . [Cour- 
tesy, d.J 

A. & "B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of acting with rever- 
ence or respect towards ; curtseying. 


court' -l-cr, * court-e-our,s. [Eng. cowrf; 

-ier.] 

1 . One who is in attendance at the court 
of a prince. 

e°t * frigate, and that a company ; a 

third, the pardon of a rich offender ; * ' ^ 1 

of crown land ou easy terms/' — 
ch. Hi. 


, a fourth, a lease 
-Macaulay: Hist Eng., 


2. One who solicits the favour of another 
by acts of attention or flattery; one who 
courts another. 


There wm not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard IU. . . duck- 
ling. 


courtier-like, a. Like or becoming a 
courtier. 


•court l-er-ism, s. [Eng . courtier ; -ism.] 
The manners or behaviour of a courtier. 

"Theperked-up courtierism, and pretentious nullity 
of many here Carlyle: MucelL, iv. 1 %. [Bavieg.) 

* cour ti-er-y, s. [Eng. courtier; - 1 /.] The 
manners or actions of a courtier ; courtier-like 
behaviour. 


" In this garb he savours 
Little of the nicety, 

In the sprucer courtiery.'' 

B . Jonton : Entertainments. 


•court'- in. s. [O.Fr. curt in = a kitchen- 
garden.] A yard for holding straw ; a farm- 
yard. 


"A set of farm huildinga is called a stead or steading : 
the straw-yard is the court in.”— A gr. Sur t>. Berwick: . 
p. 305. 


* cour-tine, s. [Curtain.] 

court -ing, pr. par., a., & 3 . [Court, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Given to courting or wooing. 
"One bird after another thus performs for hours 

together, but only during the courfin^-season/'— ZJur- 
tcin; The Descent of Man (ed. 1871), pt iL.ch. xiii., vol. 
U-, p. 62. 

C. As subst. : The act of seeking the affec- 
tions of another ; wooing. 

" For he is practiz'd well in pollcie 
And thereto doth his courting most apply." 

Spenser : Mother Hubbard's Tale 

* court-ledge, a. [A corruption of curtil- 

(q-v.).] An appendage to a house, a 
curtilage. 

"A rambling courfledge of barns and walls."— C. 
Kingsley: Westward Bo / ch. xiv. 

* court -li-ness, s. [Eng. courtly ; -ness.] 
Courteous or courtly behaviour; elegance, 
grace, good-breeding. 

" The slightest part that you excel in, is courtliness .” 
— Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Digby. 


* court ling, s. [Eng. court, and dimin. * 
sutf. -ling.] A contemptuous epithet for a 
courtier. 

"Indeed, I must declare myselfe to you no profest 
courtling . . ."—B. Jonton : Cynthia's Bevels, V. 4. 

court -ly, 0 . A adv. [Eng. court ; -ly.\ 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a court. 

" Ellen. I am no courtly lord." 

Scott . The Lady of the Lake , iv. 19. 

2. Polished, elegant, polite, well-bred, cau- 
tious, graceful. 

(1) Of persons: (. Longfellow : The Student's 
Tale). 

(2) Of things : (Pope: Dunne's Satires, iv. 48). 

* B. As adv. : As befits a court or a * 
courtier ; elegantly, gracefully. 

" They can produce nothing so courtly writ. . . 

[try den : On Drama tick Poetry. 

Ii For the difference between courtly and 
courteous see Courteous. 

* 

court-ship, s. [Eng. court; -ship.] 

* 1. The act of paying court to any one for 
the purpose of obtaining a favour ; court, 
attention. 


cousin-a-gc (pron. cuzn ag), * cos-vn- 
age, cos-yn-nage, s. [u. Fr. cosmooe, 

cusmage, cousinage .] 

1 . Relationship, kin. 

-» >i5$ *•' i«“«K*<>4othu.- 

2. A relation, a kinsman. 


Exod^L 6. > B hrethereu 1111(1 al Li » cotynage." — Wychffe i 

3. A nation, a race, a people. 

* Ue ot «**>• ’ 


cousin-an 9 e (cousin as cuzn),* cous- 
in*? cousin; -once.] A relation 

by blood, a kinsman. 


cousin-ess (cousin as cuz'n), • cou- 
sign-es, s. [Eug. cousin; -ess.] A female 

unnem 


terribly, A. 15GS. Keith's Hist.. & ! 


cousin-hood (cousin as cuZn),s. fEne 

cousin; - hood .] 6 ‘ 

1 . Relationship, kinship. 

2. Relations, kinsfolk. (Macaulay.) 


" He paid hia courtship with the crowd, 

As far as modest pride allow’d." Swift. 

* 2. Courtly manners or behaviour ; polite- 
ness, good-breeding, civility, elegance. 

" Trim gallants, full of courtship and of state.” 
ShaJcesp. : Lore's Lab. Lost, v. 2. 

* 3. Court artifice, policy, finesse, address, 
t 4. The act of seeking after anything. 


Iu vain from side to side he throw# 

His form, in courtship of repose.” 

Byron : The Siege of Corinth, xiii. 


5. The act of soliciting iu marriage, wooing, 
courting. 

( 1 ) Of man : 






oe merry, anu employ your 
To courtiAip . . 

Shake sp. : Merchant qf Venice, ii. 8» 

( 2 ) Of the lower animals, £c. : 

" The courtship of butterflies is a prolonged affair 
Darwin : Descent qf Man, pt ii, ch. xi. 


coury, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of catechu 
obtained by evaporating a decoction of the 
nuts of Areca catechu. ( Treas . of Bat.) 

• cous-cot, * cows-cott, s. [Cushat.] The 
Woodpigeon or Wood -quest 

Etc palumbut. a cowscoti." — Wright : Vocab., p. 


cous-cous, s. [A native word.] A favourite 
dish in Western Africa composed of millet- 
flour, flesh, and the leaves of the baobab; 
called also lalo. 


* cou-sen-age, s. [Cosenage.] 

cou-§er-an-ite, cou-zer-an itc, s. 

[From Couserans, an old name of the depart- 
ment of Ariege in France.] 

Min. : A variety of Dipyre. It crystallizes 
in square prisms of a black colour, or white 
and black, and is often soft and fragile. 
(Dana.) 

cou-sin (pron. cuz'n), * cosin, ’cosine, 
* cosyn, * coosyn, ' cosyne, * cosyng, 
♦cousine, kosyne, s. A a. [0. Fr. cosin; 
Ft. cousin; Ital. cugino; Lat. consobrinus— 
the child of a mother's sister, a relative, a 
cousin : con = cum — with, together, and 
sobrinus = a cousin-german on the mother’s 
side.] 

A. As su&s/anfire : 

* 1. A relation, a relative, more remotely 
connected than a brother or sister ; a kinsman 
or kinswoman. It is used of a niece, a ne- 
phew, a brother-in-law ami a grandchild bv 
Shakespeare. 

2. The son or daughter of an uncle or aunt. 

3. A title used by a sovereign in addressing 
a nobleman. 

* B .As adj. ; Allied, akin. 

"The worries moste ben cosin to the drde." 

Chauo r : C. T.; Prol., U9. 

IT (1) To coll cousin : To claim relationship. 
(Congreve : Way of the World, i. 5.) 

(2) To have no cousin : To have no equal. 
(Hey wood: The Four Fs.) 

cousin-german, s. A first cousin ; a 
cousin in the first generation. 

" Thon art, great lord, my father's sister e son, 

A coustn-gemui d to great Priam's seed." 

Sh'ikcgp. : Trail. Cress., iv. 5. 


cousjin-iy (cousin as cuz n), a. A adv, 

[Eng. eoimn ; -b/.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaiuing to cousins. 


2. Like or befitting cousins ; friendly. 

” In a quiet cousinly walk.” Praod. 

B. As adv. : In a manner like or becoming 
a cousin. b 

* cousin-red (cousin as cuz'n), s. [Eng 

cousin; -red.] Consanguinity, kindred. 

o t T f!i e u m . 80 - me ^ cotttin rcd between ub. douhtleaa.* 
aaid the Balllle. —Scott: Bob Boy, ch. xxlv. 

* cousin-ry (cousin as cuz n), s. Kindred 

(larlyie: Cromwell, i. 21.) 

t cous’-lop, s. [Cowslip.] 



cous'-si-net, s. 

[Fr.] 

1 . Architecture: 

(1) The impost 
stone on the top of 
a pier. [Cushion.] 

( 2 ) The ornament 
in an Ionic column 
between the abacus 
aud echinus. 

2. Bot. : The 

name given by 
De candolle to the 
protuberance or 

gibbosity seen where a petiole joins the stem 
of a plant. Link called it pulvinus. 


* cout, s. [Colt.] 

cou-tar'-e-a, s. [From coutari, its native 
name iu Guiana. J 

Bot. : A genus of plants, order Cinclionaceae, 
family Ciuehouidae. Coutarea specioso of 
Aublet, now called Fortlandia hexandra , fur- 
nishes the French Guiana bark, which has 
properties like those of Cinchona. 


* coutch, v.i. [Couch.] 

" Stiff iu aiie burd that 6tud on athir sydia, 
Stuffitand coutchit full of ime and lede." 

Douglas: Virgil, HI, 11. 

* cou'-teau (teau as to), s. [Fr., from Lat. 
cultellns = a little knife ; cnlter = a knife.] A 
short knife or dagger. 

* cou-tel, s. r Lat. cnltdlus.] The same a a 
Cocteau (q.v.). 

* couth, c^uthe, jmet. of v. [Can.] 

" For hr was wys. aud couthe tone aspye 
Of every sen-aunt, which that served here.” 

Chaucer: The Knightes Talc, L 1,122-a. 

* couth, * couthc, couthic, couthy, « 

[A.'S. aith.] 

1. Well-known, famous. 

" Pergamea I nemyt it. but bade, 

Our folkis than that warren blith and glad, 

Of this co utli surname our new ciete. 

Exhort I to graith hous. and leif in lee.” 

Douglas: Virgil, 71, 60. 

2. Affable, agreeable in conversation, fami- 
liar. 

" Nor will North Britain yield for fouth 
Of ilky thing, and fellows couth 
To uuy hnt her sister South.' 

ttamsay : Poems, U. 419. 

3. Loving, affectionate, kind. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, po^, 
°r» wore, wolf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ue, ce = e. ey — a. qu = kw. 
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L Comfortable, agreeable. 

•‘A luaukie gown, of ouraln klntra growth.^ 

L*1J mak them very braw, ami unco couth. 

Galloway : Poemt, p. 182. 

* couth '-l-iy, adv. [Eng. couthy;-ly.) Kindly, 
familiarly, comfortably, agreeably. 

" lu hy they come, and halllst her couthlly.” 

/tost : Ilelenorc, p. 76. 

* couth '-l-nesa, s . [Eng. couthy ; -ness.) 

Familiarity, agreeableness, kindness. 


* couth '-less, «. [Eng couth; -less.) Cold, 
unkind. 

“ Tbeir fciuse. unmeaning, couthless praise, 

Wad gar nne think their votaries 
Were perfect oaunts." 

Macaulay : Poemt , p. 114. 


couth'-y, a . [Cocth, a.] 

cou-vade', s. [Fr., from couver = to hatch.] 
Anthrop. : The custom, still prevalent 
among some races of low culture, especially 
in the Eastern Archipelago, that the father, 
when a child is born to him, should take to 
his bed, and be nursed as the mother is, in 
so eh cases, among civilised peoples. 

coux’-i-a, s. [From its name in the region 
near the Orinoco, its native country.) 

Zool. ; A black-bearded Americau monkey, 
Pithecia Sntunas. 


cou zer-an-ite, 3. [Couseeanite.] 


* covand, 4 covaude, * covaunde, s. [A 

contracted form of covenant (q.v.).] A coven- 
ant, an agreement. 

“ Alle my covandys holdeu 3halle be/'—Totoneley 
Jfytteriet, p. 185. 

cove (1), * couve, s. [A.S. cdfk = a chamber ; 
Icel. kofi — a lint or shed ; Ger. koben = a 
cabin ; Sw. kofiva.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small creek, iulet, or bay sheltered from 
the wind. 

", . . we hal'd our elilp into a email sandy cove , at a 
enrlug tide, ns far as she would float ."— Dampier : 
voyaget, ah. 1688 . 

2. A nook, a sheltered comer. 

"... the summits and gloomy covet of Helvellyn.” — 
De Quinccyt iVorfcjfed. 1863). vol. 11. (note), p. SO. 

II. Technically : 

1. Architecture : 

(1) A hollow forming a member of some 
coi n ice-mouldings or ceiling-ornamentation. 
(*2) The concavity of an arch or ceiling. 

2. Ship-building: An arched moulding at the 
foot of the taffrail. An elliptical moulding 
a]>rnng over it is called the arch of the cove. 
(Knight.) 

cove-braeUotlng, s. 

Arch. : The wooden skeleton or framework 
of a cove; the bracketing of a coved ceiling. 


cove (2), s. [A word borrowed from the Ro- 
many or gipsy dialect, cova = a thing; coco 
= that man ; covi = that woman.] A mail, a 
fellow, a person. (Siting.) 

t cove (1), v.t. [Cove (1), s .] To arch over, to 
form a coved ceiling to. 

covo (2), * eouve, v.t. [Fr. couve r ; ltal. 
covare ; Lat. eubo.J To brood on, to hatch. 

coved, a. [Eng. cor(c) -«*•] Forming nn 
arch ; made with coves. 

“Thu movjmra it ml other huildiligs of the Arabians 
are rounded into iIuiiim and cored roofs. ‘—Swinbourne : 
Trav. through Spain, l. 44. 

coved ceiling, s. 

Arch. : A ceiling with a hollow of about a 
quarter-circle running round the room, situated 
above the cornice, ami dying into the flat cen- 
tral portion. (Knight.) 

cov' cl line, coy el lito, s. [Named after 
Covclli, who discovered specimens ol it in tho 
lavas of Mount Vesuvius, though the mineral, 
umler another name, had been previously 
known ; mid suit*, -tnc, -itc (Win.) (q.v.).] 

Min. : An opaque mineral, generally mas- 
sive or spheroidal ; when crystalline, which it 
rarely is, hexagonal. Hardness, 1\5 - *2*. 
ap. gr., PC. Lustre of crystals subim tallie, 
Inclining to resinona, with the cleavage fare 
somewhat pearly. Colour, indigo blue. Com- 
pos. : Sulphur, 32 — 34 3; copper, fl-pftrt — 
6(3 ; iron, 0 - 1*14. There arc two varieties, 
Cautonito and Alisonite (q.v.). It is found in 


various parts of the European continent, 
and in America, in Georgia, Bolivia, &c. 
(Dana.) 

* cov'-en-a-ble, a. [O. Fr.] 

1. Suitable, fit, appropriate, agreeable. 

“ When a coventMe day wns fallen, Eroud© In bis 
blrthe day made a soper to tbe princes. ttc."— Wycliffe : 
Mark vi. 

2. Agreeing, in accord. 

" The witnesaingis wereu 'not amenable.*— Wycliffe : 
Mark xiv. 56. 

* cov'-en-a-blc-nease, ?. [Eng. covenoble; 
-ness.] Fitness, suitability, appropriateness. 

"To nllo neile time Laand couenableneue.*— Wycliffe ■' 
Ecclcs. vill. 6. 

* cov'-en-a ble-ty, * cov'-en-a-ble tc, s. 

[Eng. covenable ; -ty.) An opportunity, a fit 
or suitable time or place. 

M Tro that tyme lie sought© covenabletc fur to hltake 
hym." — Wycliffe: Matt. xxvi. 16. 

cov en-a-bly, * cov'-ena-bli, adv. [Eng. 
covcnab(fe) ; -ly.\ 

1. Fitly, properly, agreeably. 

" He shall here hym. toward owre lord the kyng and 
his people, In the same office wele and covenably."— 
Indenture of 1469, Archeeol., xv. 177. 

2. Conveniently. 

" He sough te how he schulde bltraye him coaena- 
bly."— Wycliffe : Mark xiv. 11. 

cav'-en-ant, *cosvenande, ‘eovenaunt, 

* eonvenant, * covent, ** eovande, * cov 
aundc, s. [O. Fr. eonvenant, covenant; ltal. 
convenente, from Lat. convenio — to come to- 
gether.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. An agreement or compact on certain 
terms. 

. . hut for that oure covent 
To pray for yow is ay so diligent.'' 

Chaucer: t. T., 7,557-8. 

" Gather my saints together unto me ; those that 
have made a covenant with me by sacrifice.' —Ptahn 
1.5. 

2 A stipulation, a condition. [II. 1.] 

"If we conclude a peace it shall be with such strict 
and severe covenants*— Shake *p. : 1 Henry VI., v. 4. 

• 3. A writing or document containing the 
terms of an agreement or contract between 
two or more persons. 

•* I e hall but lend my diamond till your return : let 
there be covenant! drawn between s . . . —Shakesp. : 
Cymb., i. 4. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law : A clause in an agreement whereby 
either party may stipulate for the truth of 
certain facts, or may bind himself to perform 
or give something to the other. If the 
covenantor covenants for himself and his heirs, 
it is then a covenant real, and descends upon 
the heirs, who are bound to perform it, pro- 
vided they have assets by descent, but not 
otherwise ; if be covenants also for bis execu- 
tors and administrators, bis personal assets 
3S well as his real are likewise pledged for the 
performance of the covenant. (Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. ii., ch. xvii.) 

2. Scrip., Theol. . <fc. : An engagement entered 
into between Jehovali and some other beiug or 
person. 

(1) Scrip. : A vast number of passages in the 
Old Testament, aud a few in the New, speak 
of covenants. There was one with Noah, as 
the representative, after the Deluge, of all 
mankind existing or who should subsequently 
be bom : nay, .as the representative also of the 
inferior animated creatures (Gen. vi. IS, ix. 
0—17). An "everlasting covenant" was made 
with Abralmni and his posterity (xvii. 4, 7, 0), 
of which circumcision was the token (10-14). 
It was renewed to Isaac and his posterity 
(xvii. 10). Tho covenant was in force while 
the Israelites were a nation. Tho Sabbath 
was part of it (Exod. xxxi. 10). The two 
tables of stone on which the mural law was 
written were tables of it (Dent. ix. 11). The 
priesthood entered into it (Num. xxv. 13 ; 
Nch. xiii. 20). It was renewed to David 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 5). Private individuals, male 
nml female, were bound by it— departing from 
(iod they violated his covenant (Psalm 1. 10; 
Prov. ii. 17). That covenant the Israelites 
broke (Jcr. xxxi. 32). These are the chief of 
the old Testament covenants. 

In the New, the Christian dispensation Is 
considered ns a covenant (lb*l>. viii. 13), the 
covenant of promise (Eph. ii. 12), of which 
Jesus is tho mediator (lleb. xii. 24). There is 
reason to believe that for Testaments, in the 
expression old ami New Testaments, ( ovenniits 
should be substituted, and the heading of the 


two portions of Sacred Scripture ahould t>« 
The Old and New Covenants. 

(2) Theol. : Two covenants are especially 
recognised by evangelical writers, tbe Covenant 
of works and the Coi’eouiif of grace (q.v.). 

(3) Ch. Hist. : Coeceius, in the 17th century, 
carried the idea of Divine covenants more 
thoroughly than had before been done through 
bis whole system of theology. Calvinists have 
done ao to s greater extent than Arminians. 

11 (a) Covenant of grace or of redemption : 

Theol. : A eoveuant of a twofold character : 
on the one hand, being between the Eternal 
Father and the Eternal Son, the former engag- 
ing, in consideration of the mission to earth 
and especially the atoning death of the Eternal 
Son, to grant salvation to those who should 
believe in the Redeemer. On the other hand, 
it was a covenant with men that, on their 
believing, they should receive eternal redemp- 
tion through the blood of Christ. 

(b) Covenant of redemption : 

Theol. : [Covenant of grace). 

(c) Covenant of works : 

Theol. : A Divine engagement fonned with 
Adam, tbe parent of our race. Its condition 
was, Obey and live for ever : disobey and dia 
(Gen. ii. 16, 17). It is believed that it was 
made for him as representing all who should 
ultimately spring from him, and that his fall 
made them no less than him liable to death. 

3. Scottish, Ch., & Civil Hist.: Four bonds 
of agreement signed by those who believed 
that the religious views and the political settle- 
ment which they advocated were in danger of 
being crushed, and therefore pledged them- 
selves to support them notwithstanding any 
peril which might arise. 

(1) The first covenant was signed at Edin- 
burgh ou Dec. 3, 1557, by the Earls of Argyle, 
Gleneairn, and Morton, Archibald Lord of 
Lorn, John Erskine of Dun, with many of the 
lesser barons and influential country gentle- 
men. [Congregation.] It was designed to 
aid in carrying out tbe Protestant Reformation 
in the face of all resistance which might be 
offered to it by the Church of Rome. 

(2) The second covenant was subscribed at 
Perth on May 31, I55ii. by tbe Earls of Argyle 
and Gleneairn, Lord James Stewart, the Lords 
Boyd and Ochiltree, and Matthew Campbell of 
Terringland. Its object was the same as that 
of the former one. 

(3) The National Covenant waa signed on 
Feb. 28, 1638, the first name appended being 
that of the aged Earl of Sutherland. The 
covenant was signed first in Grey friars Church, 
Edinburgh, and then as it lay spread out upon 
a tombstone in the adjacent graveyard. Th* 
people, the great majority of whom were 
Presbyterian, had by a vote and resolution 
rid themselves the year before of episcopacy, 
and knew that their only hope of ultimate 
success lay in union. 

(4) The Solemn League and Covenant, 

written by the Rev. Alexander Henderson, 
accepted by the Scottish Ceiieral Assembly 
on August 17, 1643, and subsequently by the 
Convention of Estates. It was then sent to 
London, where, on Sept. 25, it was subscribed 
by tho English Parliament ami the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Divines. It was designed to 
be a league between England and Scotland 
under the revolutionary leaders then dominant, 
aud to establish in England no less than in 
Scotland tho Presbyterian in lieu of tbe Epis- 
copal Church. , . 

This is the covenant most frequently si hided 
to by Sir Walter Scott in his novels. [Coven- 
anter.] When Scotland declared for Charles 
II. against Oliver Cromwell, the young king, 
previous to landing in 1650, subscribed tho 
covenant. Ill 1661 the Scottish Parliament 
passed an Act absolving the lieges from tin 
obligation, and prohibiting its lenewal witliou' 
their special warrant and approbation. 

* IFrR of Covenant : 

Conveyancing : A writ which a person wh< 
was in process of purchasing land by meant 
of a "tine" sued for as oue step in the com 
plex process. Bv this writ it was stated con 
trary to tho actual fact that the vendor had 
covenanted to sell the lands to tho purchaser, 
and failed to keep his agreement, on which 
account tho writ to compel him to do so was 
sought. When such an action was brought, 
the king, by ancient prerogative, claimed a 
noble for every five marks of land sued for, 
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which came to one-tenth of the annual value. 
(Blackstone : Comment., bk. ii., ch. 21.) 

If The Writ of Covenant was abolished by 
3 and 4 Will. IV.. c. 27, § 36. (JF/iarton.) 

oov'-en-aoit, * cov-en-aunt, v . t . k i . 
(Covenant, $.] 

* A. Trans. ; To grant or agree to by 
covenant 

“I ahal recorde of my couenaunt of pees that Y 
couenuntide with you."— Wycliffc : Qenttit lx. 15. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To enter into a covenant, to bargain, to 
agree, to contract, to bind oneself by a 
covenant. 

" Jupiter eotn-nari?M with him, that It should be not 
or cold, wet nr dry, calm or windy, m the tenuntshould 
d lrec t P—L' Estrange. 

2. To enter into an agreement on certain 
terms. 

*’ And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver."— Mat. xxvl. 15. 

• covenant, * covenawnt, a. [O. Fr. con- 
re nant, covenant, pr. par. of convenir.] In 
agreement or accord. 

" He semytb covenawnt Mid trewe." 

Done ft ere rice, 944. 

OOV'-en ant-ed, pa. par. or a. [Covenant, v.\ 

A. A spa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Secnred by a covenant. 

" And spread the sacred treasures of the breast 
Upon the lap of coveuartfecl rest ! " 

Coicpcr : Conversation. 

2. Bound by a covenant into which a person 
or a body bas entered. 

“ Patronage had been abolished by a Covenanted 
Parliament In 1649. and restored by a Royalist Parlia- 
ment in 1661 ."—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xvt 

oov-en-ant-ee', «. [Eng. covenant; -ee.] The 
party to* a covenant to or for whom the coven- 
ant is made. 

*' All covenants are dischargeable hy the covenantee. 

. . Bobbet : De Corpore Politico, pt. L. ch. ii. 

Cov' en ant-er, coV-en-ant-or. s. I Eng. 
covenant'; -er, -or.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who enters into a cov- 
enant ; a party to a covenant or contract. 

•‘A covenant to do any actiou at a certain time or 
place is then dissolved by the covenanter, . . ." — 
Bobbet : De Corpore Politico, pt, i.. ch. ii. 

II. Ch. & Civil Hist. : A subscriber of or an 
adherent to any of tha four covenants de- 
scribed under Covenant, II. 2 (1), (2), (3). and 
(-1), and especially the last two. When the 
third or National Covenant was signed, it was 
pretty apparent that civil war would be the 
result of tha deed, and preparations for it wera 
mada both by Charles I. and by the Covenant- 
ers. On Jan. 1, 1640, the latter took post upon 
Dunsa Law to tha number at first of 12,000, 
and after a little of 24.000. Next year they 
entered England, made a treaty with the Eng- 
lish parliament, and aided them in the civil 
war against the king. On the fall of Charles 
they entered into the Solemn League and 
Covenant, designed to promote uniformity of 
belief both in England and Scotland on the 
basis of a Presbyterian establishment, but 
very partial success attended the scheme. 
Being monarchical rather than republican, they 
sympathised with Charles II. against the 
Commonwealth, and on hia subscribing the 
covenant on August 16, 1650, fought an obsti- 
nate battle for him at Worcester on Sept. 3, 
1651, which resulted in their defeat and a 
“ crowning mercy ” for their antagonist Oliver 
Cromwell. In 1061, when the English and 
Scotch nations concurred ia restoring Charles 
IT., that monarch renounced the covenant, 
his prior subscription to which bad been 
insincere. Parliament declared the covenant 
illegal, and ordered it to be burnt. Many in 
consequence renounced it, or quietly allowed 
the fact that they had ever signed it to lapse 
(n oblivion ; but the more resolute spirits held 
to what they lind done, and no severity on 
the part of the government could turn them 
aside from their purpose. Oftener than once 
they were in arms against the government. 
In November, 1666, they were dispersed with 
loss at Bullion Green ill the Pentland Hills. 
On June 1, 1670. they defeated Claverhouse, 
the “Bonnie Dundee” of song, at Drumclog, 
but were themselves totally routed by the 
Earl of Monmouth at Bothwell Bridge on 
the 22nd of the same month and year ; many 
of the prisoners taken being tortured and 
then subsequently executed. For a time the 
noted Ricbard Cameron was thair leader, on 


which account they are often called Camer- 
on ian a (q.v.). He, with about twenty others 
well armed, entered the little town of Sanqu- 
har, in Dumfriesshire, on June 22, 16S0, and 
formally proclaimed the deposition of “Charles 
Stuart,” meaning the king, but lie was killed 
in a skirmish at Airdsmosa, in Ayrshire, on 
July 20. For their subsequent history see 
Cameronians, also Reformed Presbyte- 
rians. 

cov -en-ant-ing, pr . par ., a ., & $. [Coven- 
ant, v .] ' 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Entering into a covenant or 
contract. 

C. As subst. : The act of entering into a 
covenant or contract. 

cov-en-ant-or , s. [Covenanter.] 

v co v enous, * covtnous, a. [Eng. covin(e) ; 
-oi/s.] Fraudulent, deceitful, collusive. 

“ . . these inordinate and covenout leasee of lands, 

. . ."—Bacon : Office of Alienation. 

• cov'-ent, s. [O. Fr.] 

1. A meeting, an assembling together. 

“If ther shal entre into youre couent, or gedaryng 
togydere, a man.” — IVychffie: James ii. 2, 

2. Society, company, 

“ Thou hast defendid me fro the couent of warieris," 
— H ’ycliffe: Pt. xliii. 8. 

3. A convent, a monastery. 

"Their monasteries, covmts, hospitals, &c ."—Bale: 
On the Revelation (1550), i. 8. 

H Tha form still survives in Cov euf-garden, 
formerly tha garden of a convent or monastery. 

Cov'-en-try, s. [A.S. cofantreo , from Cwent 
[Cune], the ancient name of a little river 
which runs past the town, and -rce or -ry = a 
river ( Somner ). According to others, a cor- 
ruption of Convent- garden, from a spacious 
convent founded, according to Leland, by 
Cnut, and destroyed by Edrie in 1016. In 
1044 Earl Leofric, with his wife, the lady 
Godiva, founded at Coventry a magnificent 
Benedictine monastery ( Chamock , dte.).] The 
uame of a town in Warwickshire. 

13 To send any one to Coventry: A phrase 
signifying to refuse to have any communica- 
tion or intercourse with any one, to take no 
notice of him, to exclude him from society. The 
origin of the phrase is not very clear. Several 
explanations have been given, of which the 
most plausible is that the citizens of Coventry 
bad, at one time, so great a dislike to soldiers, 
that any woman seen speaking to one was at 
once abut out from society, no intercourse 
whatever being allowed between the garrison 
and the townspeople : hence any soldier 6ent 
to Coveutry was shut out from all social in- 
tercourse. 

Coventry bells, s. The bells or bell- 
shaped corollas of Campanula Medium, or that 
plant itself. It is called also Canterbury 
Bells (q.v.). 

Coventry blue, s. Blue thread, much 
used for working or embroidering upon linen. 
The preparation of it was formerly one of the 
staples of Coventry. 

“I have lost my thimble and a skein of Coveutry 
blue." B. Joruon : Gipsies Mctam . 

Coventry rapes, s. [From Lat. rapum 
sylvestre.] The same as Coventry Bells. 
(Lyte.) 

coV-er (1), *coovcr, *covere fl), *covyr 
(l). * keoverie, * kever (1), * kevere (1), 
* kevyr (1), * kuvere (1), v.t. [O. Fr. 
covrir ; Fit ccmvrir ; ltal .coprire; Sp. & Port. 
cubrir, from Lat. eooperio : co = con = alto- 
gether, fully, and operio = to shut, to hide.] 
A. Ordinary Language : 

I, Literally: 

1. To overspread, to overlie. 

**. . . a cloud covered the mount. "—Ezod. xxlv. 15. 

2. To overspread with anything. 

“Go to thy fellows, hid them cover the table, serve 
In the meat, and we wall come in to dinner.''— Shakesp. : 
Merck, qf Venice, ill. 6. 

3. To extend over. 

" Drown'd in his own blood Goliali lay 
And cover'd half the plain." 

Cowley : The Dari Je it. bk. 11. 

4. To overspread with some intervening 
object so as to conceal from sight. 

" In life's cool vale let my low scene be laid. 

Cover me, gods, with Tempo's thickest shade." 

Cowley. 


5. To bide or conceal from aight. 

•* The shielde of Pallia 
With which he covereth sauf his face." 

Gower, L IA 

6. To clothe. 

"Cotia of kynde hem kevere all abonghte/'— Derm, 
of RitJiard II.. p. 16. 

7. To wear or put on a covering for the head. 

“That king had conferred the honour of grandee 

npon him, which w-as of no other advantage or signifi- 
cation to him. than to be covered in the presence of 
that king.”— Drydcn, 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To conceal from sight by intervening. 

2. To clothe or invest. 

" All that beauty that doth caver thee." 

Shaketp. : Sonnets, xxii. 5. 

3. To gain or acquire. (Generally uaed re- 
flexively, and with the prep, with; aa, He 
covered himself with glory.) 

4. To disguise, hide, or keep back ; to keep 
secret, not to disclose. 

" He that corereth hia tins ehall not prosper . , 
Prov. xxviiL 13. 

5. To hide from notice ; to disguise. 

“ Raillery and wit serve only to cover nonaenae with 
shame, . . — Watt*. 

6. To remove from remembrance, to forget, 
to forgive. 

. . whose «ynnej ben keuerid or hid."— Wycliffe i 
Rom. iv. 7. 

7. To conceal or save from punishment. 

"... charity shall cover the multitude of •In*."— I 
Pet. iv. 8. 

8. To shelter, protect, or defend. 

“ The shady trees cover him . . ."—Job xl. 23. 

9. To shelter or protect from pursuit or 
danger, to screen, to shield. [B.] 

10. To overwhelm. 

" And the waters covered their enemies : there w afl 
not one of them left ,"— Psalm cvi. U. 

11. To incubate or brood on. 

". . . whilst the hen is covering her eggs, the male 
generally takes his stand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, . . ."—Addison : Spectator. 

12. To copulate with a female, usually of 
the lower animals. 

13. To comprehend, embrace, or include. 

14. To be equivalent orsufficient,tosuffice for. 

15. To pass over ; as, to cover the ground 
or distance. 

16. To take exact aim at ; as, He covered him 
with his rifle. 

17. To have rauge or command over ; to 
command. 

“ I slowly and gradually raised the pistol . . . till it 
fairly covered his head."— Trench .■ Real, of Irish Life, 
ch. xL 

B. Military: 

(1) To shelter or protect troops in their re- 
treat. 

(2) To stand exactly behind another man. 

Crabb thus discriminates between to coi'er 

and to hide: “To cover is to hide as the 

means to an end : we commonly hide by cover- 
ing ; but we may easily cover without hiding, 
as also hide without covering. The ruliug 
idea in the word coi’er is that of throwing or 
putting something over a body : in the word 
hide is that of keeping carefully to one's self, 
from the observation of others. . . . There 
are many things which decency as well as 
health require to be covered ; and others which 
from their very nature must always he hidden. 
Houses must be covered with roofs, and bodies 
with clothing ; the earth contains many trea- 
sures, which in all probability will always be 
hidden ." (Crabb ; Eng. Synon.) 


* cov'-er (2), * covere (2), * covyr (2). 
* kever (2), * kevere (2), * kevyT (2> 
v kuvere (2), v.f. i. [O. Fr. cobrcr, coubrer; 
Port. A Sp. cobrar ; Lot. recupero.] 

A Transitive: 

1. To recover, to regain, to receive back or 
again. 

“ I scholde covere agayn my ayght." 

Seven Sages, 517. 

2. To win, to gain. 

“ Keuered hem castelea." 

Alisaunder : Frag., 334. 

3. To heal, to cure. 

“The kynsre delyuered hem leches to c oust the in 
wound ee."— Merlin, ill. 574. 

4. To rescue. 

“ That wold keuyn the owte of kare." 

Amadaco, XL 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To recover, to be healed or cured. 

“ Uch wighh that It wiat wend he ne sclmld keuer." 

William qf Paleme, 1,488. 
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2. To escape, to hurry. 

'* William at last keuered . . . out of the ken© preae." 

William 0 / Paleme, 3,624. 

eov'-er, s. [Cover (1), v.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1, Anything which is laid or placed on 
another ao as to cover it. 

2. The outside covering of a book. 

“Finally closing hla book, with o bang of the pon- 
derous cover. 

Longfellow : The CourUhtp of Mile* Stand ith, 11 . 

f 3. An envelope. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Anything which serves to conceal or 
screen. 

"Sarsfield act forth, under carer of the eight, with a 
strong body of horso and dragoons.”— Macaulay : Hut. 
Eng., ch. xvl. 

2. A superficial covering or appearance ; a 
pretence, a veil. 

The truth and reason of things may he artificially 
and u-lTectually Insinuated, under the cover either of a 
real factor of a supposed one."— L’ Ettrangc. 

3. A shelter, a defence, either from an 
enemy or the weathei . 

. his army was under cover, . . ."—Clarendon. 

4. The articles necessary for the use of one 
person at table. 

5. Iu the same sense as B. 1. 

B, Technically : 

1. Sport ; A thicket, underwood, or brush, 
kept up for the preservation of game. 

2. Building: That portion of a slate, tile, 
or shingle which is bidden by the overlap of 
the course above. The exposed part is the 
margin. (Knight.) 

3. Machinery: 

(1) The cap-head or end-plate of a cylinder. 

(2) A lid or hatch for a coal-hole, cistern, or 
vault-opening. 

(3) A turret or cupola on a kitchen or boil- 
ing-house, pierced at the sides to let out steam 
or smoke. 

4. Steam-engine: The lap of a slide-valve. 
[Lap.] (Knight.) 

U Crabb thus discriminates between cover , 
shelter, and screen : " Cover is literally applied 
to many particular things which are employed 
in covering ; but In the general sense which 
makes it analogous to the other terms, it in- 
cludes the idea of concealing : shelter compre- 
hends that of protecting from some immediate 
or impending evil : screen includes that of 
warding off some trouble. A cover always 
supposes something which can extend over 
the whole surface of a body : a shelter or a 
screen may merely interpose to a sufficient 
extent to serve the intended purpose. Military 
operations are sometimes canned on under 
cover of the night : a bay is a convenient shelter 
for vessels against the violence of the winds : 
a chair may be used as a screen to prevent the 
violent action of the licat, or the external air. 
In the moral sense a fair reputation is some- 
times made the cover for the commission of 
gross irregularities in secret. When a person 
feels hirnself unable to withstand the attacks 
of his enemies, he seeks a shelter under the 
sanctity and authority of a great name. Bad 
men sometimes use wealth and power as a 
screen. from the punishment which is due to 
their offences." (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

* cover-chef, s. [Coverchief.J 

cover-point, s. 

Cricket: A fielder stationed a little to the 
rear and right of point [Point.] 

•cover- shame, a, 

1. Gen. : An outward appearance or allow to 
conceal infamy. 

" he put on holy garments for ft cover-thame of 
lewdiing ?’— Dry den : Spaniih Friar. 

2. Spec.: A kind of Juniper — Juniperus 
Sabina. The term Cover-shame is given from 
the criminal use of the plant in procuring 
abortion. (Britten £ Holland.) 

* eover-slut, s. An apron or pinafore ; 
bence, anything used as a cover for sluttish- 
ness. 

“. . . I hope she will never. In any mgs anil cover- 
Mutt of infamy, bowca At auch au t xhlhltlon."— Burk. 
On a Rcgiri.lv Peace. 

cover-way, s. [Covkueei-way.] 

•cov cr-a-tour, * coverature, .« [Fr. cmi- 
verture,] A coverlet for a bed, a counterpane. 


“Item, four covcratourit of green e tafia tils akik- 
kit“— Inventoriet, anno 153!), p. 45, 

* cov'-er-^hief, * coverchef, * kever- 
cheC * courchef, s. (O.Fr. cuevrechief; 
Fr. couvrcchef = a kerchief, from couvrir = to 
cover, aud chef = the bead.] A covering for 
the head, a kerchief. [KuaCHiEF.] 

” Her coverchief* weren ful flue of ground. 

That on the riouday were upon her head," 

Chaucer : C. T., Prol. 

* cov'-er-cle, * cov-er-byll, * cower- 
ltylle, s. [Fr. couvercle; I tab cojierchio, 
from Lat. cooperculum.] A small cover, cover- 
ing, or lid. 

“ Except we take the onycha of that perfume for the 
coverclc of a ahell-fl&h, called uuguia odor at us .” — Sir T. 
Brown ; Mitcell. Tract*, p. U. 

cov'-ered, pa. par. or a. [Cover, v.] 

covered-way, covert way, s. 

1. Fort. : A sunken area around a fortifica- 
tion, of which the glacis forms the parapet. A 
banquette on the ioterior slope ol‘ the glacis 
affords a place for the garrison to stand on 
while delivering a grazing fire over the glacis. 
(Knight.) 

“ One of the greatest difficulties In a siege is to moke 
a lodgment on the covert-wag. . . ."—Harris. 

2. Arch. : A recess or internal angle left iu 
roofing to receive the covering. 

eov'-er-er, s. [Eug. cover; -er.] One who 
or that which covers ; a cover or covering. 

•'They 8ha.ll make haste to the wall thereof, and the 
defence [in the margin, covering, or covercr,] shall be 
prepared .” — A Vahum ii. 6. 

cov'-er-Irigfl), pr. par., a.,&s. [Cover (1), v .] 

A. & B. ^4s pr. par. £ particip. ndj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything which serves as a cover to 
another ; a lid, a case, a wrapper. 

" The women took and spread a cov&ring over the 
welle mouth.’’— 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

2. Clothes or dress. 

“ They cause the naked to lodge without clotbiug, 
that they have no covering in the cold .” — Job xxiv. 7. 

3. Anything which covers, hides, or con- 
ceals from, or shuts out the view ; a screen. 

** Thick clouds arc a covering to him, that he seeth 
not . . ."—Job xJtii. 14. 

II. Bookbinding : The clothing of the sides 
and back of a book with cloth, muslin, leather, 
paper, or other material. The cover ready for 
the contents is a case. (Knight.) 

covering leaves, s.pl. 

Bot . : Leaves which cover or protect other 
parts of the plant. They include bud-scales, 
bracts of all kinds, and scale or cataphyilary 
leaves. (Thome.) 

covering-strap, s. 

Iron Ship-building : A plate beneath the two 
meeting- plates in a strake, to which they are 
riveted and by which they are connected. 
(Knight ) 

* cov'-er-lng (2), * couryng, pr. par., a. f & s. 
[Cover (2), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. mlj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : Recovering, recovery. 

cov'-er-lct, * cov-er-lett, * oouv-er- 
lytc, * cov-cr-lyght, cov-er-lid, s. 

[Fr. couvredit , from couvrir = to cover, and lit 
s=a bed.] A counterpane or outer covcriug for 
a bed. 

" Coverlyte, clothe. Coopcrtorium '—Prompt. Parr. 

"The poor supplied tho place of rich atufla with 
hliuiketaaudcoceWM*."— Macaulay lit tt. Eng., ch. xli. 

* cov'-er-pano, s. [Counterpane.] A cover- 
ing or coverlet. 

"All to be covered with a corer-fmne of diaper id 
fyne nylkc.” — Lcland : Tho 1 nthronizatien of Abp. 
Xevill. 

c 6- versed , a. [Pref. co, aigniiying comple- 
ment, mid rersed (q.v.).] 

coversed sine, *. 

Geom. (Of a particular angle): The difference 
between its sine and unity. Let A be an 
angle, then the coversed sine of A is = I — 
Sin. A. 

cov ert, ■ oov-erto, a. & s. [O. Fr. covert, 
ctttrcrt ; Fr. convert, pa. par of couvrir — to 
covur.j 


A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Covered, sheltered, not open or 
exposed. 

” Yon are of either eide tho green to plant a covert 
alley, upon carpenter’s work, . . ."—Bacon. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) Secret, private, not open or professed ; 
disguised, private. 


"Alid honest merit stands on edlppery ground. 
Where covert guUe and artitic© ©bound.'’ 


* (2) Private, not public. 


Cowpcr ; Charity. 


" How c overt mutters may bo best disclosed, 

And open perils surest answered.” 

Shu keep. : Julia* Ccttar, Jr. L 

• (3) Mysterious, dark, not open or plain. 

" To spek© Iw wordes so coterte." Gower, 1L 66. 

* (4) Retired, in privacy. 


Gladly wolde I knowen all. 
And hold me covert alwuy. 


* (5) Retired, private, sheltered. 




'* This covert nook reports not of hia hand.” 

Wordtworth : Excursion, bk. ill. 

II. Law : Under cover or protection, ap- 
plied to the state of a woman sheltered by 
marriage under her husband. 

"Instead of her being under covert baron, to bo 
under covert feme myself ’ to have my body disabled, 
and my bend fortified ! "—Dryden : Spanish Friar. 

B. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

* (1) Any covering or cover. 

‘Tills woman slepte witbowtyn alio coverts."— 
Coventry My it. , p. 140. 

(2) Any cover or sheltering place ; a shelter, 
a defence. 


" Little, alas 1 was left my wretched share, 

Except a house, a covert from the air.” 

Pope : Earner'* Gdytuey, bk. xiv.. L 240-L 

(3) A thicket, a shady place. 

“ Of covert close, where Bcarce a speck of day." 

Thonuon : Spring, 517. 

(4) A place of refuge or retreat ; a hiding- 
place. 


"And track to his covert the captive on shore.’’ 

Byron : Childe Eurold't Pilgrimage, iL 7% 

2. Fig. : Secrecy, privacy. 

“ Which e axetb nought to ben apert. 

But iu silence aud ui covert 
Desireth for to be beshaded.” 


Gower, ii. I0R 

II. Technically: 

1. Sports: A place affording shelter for wild 
animals or game. 

" For these places be nothing els hut couert* or 
boroughes, wherein if any one search diligently, he 
may find gam© at pleasure. IK toon .• The Arte uf 

Logic, 37. 


2. Zool. (PI.): Tlie feathers which cover the 
bases ot‘ the quills of the wings or tails of birds. 


covert- bar on, s . The condition of a 
married woman. 


covert-way, s. [Covered-way.1 

* cov‘-ert-less, * cov -crt lesse, n. [Eng. 

covert ; dess.] Without a cover or covering, 
uncovered, opeu, unsheltered. 

"... rested day ami night wet and weAthorbeaten 
in our couertleue hoate, . . ."—Eackluyt : Voyages. 
vol. ill., p. 674. 

oov'-ert-ly, adv. [Eng. covert ; dy.) in a 
covert or hidden mauner; secretly, privately, 
not openly. 

"A title found, which covertly did bear 
All-working pow’r under another styleL* 

Daniel : Civil ll’ttrs, bk. vl 

t cov'-ert-ncss, $. [Eng. covert; -no*.] The 
quality of being covert ; secrecy, privacy. 

cov' ert iire, * covcrtor, * covertour, 
* covertourc, s. [O. Fr. coivrture; Fr. 
convert lire ; Sp. fz Port, co&erfura; Ital. 
coprifara ; Ix»w Ijat. coojKrtura, from coopcrio 
= to cover.] 

' A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally : 

1. A coverlet. 

"Cortyncs of clcue sylk. with cler gold© hemmez. 
and couertores ful curious.”— Oatcaine, »5A 

2. A covering, a roof. 

" He made thecowcrfourof the tabemacleof sky lines 
of wethers. '—Wycttfe : Exod. xxxvi. 19. 

3. A shelter, a cover, a defence. 

". . promoted by walla, or other Uko coverture.’— 

II ooduxird 

4. A hiding-place, a covert 

"So angle we for Beatrix* ; who even now 
Is couched In the woodbine coverture." 

, Shaketp. : Much Ado. ilL 1. 


t>oll» b^; p<£ilt, J<5^rl; oat, ^ell, cborus, 9 hin, ben^li; go, iom: thin, this; sin, as: cicpcct, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -t Ion, -8 ion = shun; -tlon, -fion-zhuxu -tlous, -clous, -sious -shiia. -bio, -die, Ac, = b?l, d^l. 
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5. A thicket, a shady or thickly-planted 
place. 

" Far off, aud where the lemon prove 
In closest c overture upsprung, 

Tennyson : Recol. of the A rabian Eights. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Secrecy, concealment, privacy, cover. 

"... In night's coverture." 

Shakes p. : S lien, r/., iv. 2. 

2. Disguise, cover. 

"Through coverture of his failas."— Ootoer, i. 63, 

B. Law : The state or position of a married 
woman, whoia looked upon as in potestate viri, 
or under the cover or authority of her hus- 
band, and who cannot, therefore, enter into 
any contract to the prejudice of herself or her 
husband, without his allowance or confirma- 
tion. 

"The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture 
of queen Mary. . . Davies : On Ireland. 


cov et , * coveit. * coveite, * covayte, 
* coveyt, * cowcytyn, v.t. k i. [0. Fr. 

covoiter, coyeiter ; Fr. convoiter ; ltal. cubitare, 
formed as if from a Lat. cupuiito, from enpidus 
= eager, desirous. (Skeat.y] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To desire or wish for earnestly, to long 
for (in a good sense). 

“ Covet earnestly the heat gifts."— 1 Cor. xiL 31. 

2. To desire inordinately ; to long for that 
which it is forbidden to seek or to possess : to 
lust after. 

"England, be said, covet s no cities and no pro- 
vinces.^ —Times. Nov. llth. 1876. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To desire earnestly, to be eager for. 

"Youre eldres coueiteden to hau don awey that 
aignitee. — Chaucer: Boethius, p. 5). 

2. To have an inordinate desire or longing. 

" That which I have, than, coveting lor more, 

Be cast from possibility of alL" 

Shakesp. : l Ben. VI., v. 4 . 

• cov-et-a-ble, a. [Eng. covet; -able.] Fit 
or proper to be coveted ; to be wished for or 
coveted 


cov-et-ed, pa. par. or a. [Covet, v.] 

eov’-et-er, * cov-eyt-er, s. [Eng. covet: 
-er.] One who covets. 

"We ben not coueyteris of yuelis.'— Wycliffe : l Cor. 


cov -et-irig, * coveityng, * covetynge, 

pr. par., a., k s. [Covet, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par . £ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C» As subst. : The act or habit of desiring or 
longing for eagerly or inordinately. 

"Thjt P|a<*e is clepid the sepulcria of couety nge." - 
I Vycltffc : Xumb. xt 34. J 


COV-et ing-ly, adv. [Eng. coveting; -Ii/.] 
In a covetous manner; with an eager or in- 
ordinate desire. 

“ M <> s t coveting! y ready.' — B. Jonton : CyntK Revels. 

•cov-et-I^e, * covaitis, * coveitise, 
covaytise, * coveytise, * covctyse, 5. 

[O. Fr. covettise; Sp. codicia ; ltal. cupidigia, 
cupidesza ; Low Lat. cupiditia ; Lat. cupiditas, 
from oupidus ~ eager, covetous ; cupio = to 
desire earnestly.] 

1. An earnest desire or longing for any- 
thing. 

*’ Ther is an holy coueytise and an holy enuye." 

Ayenbite , p. 137. 

2. Covetousness, avarice, inordinate desire. 

" Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store : 

Whose need had end, but no en J c ovelise • 

Whose welth was want, whose pientyinade him pore." 

Spe>iter: F Q , 1. iv. 29. 

cov'-et -ous, * covatous, * covaytous, 
covcitous, eovetouse, covcytonse, 

a. [O. Fr. coreitus, covoitous; Fr. convoitcux; 
Ital. cu6ttoso ] 

1. Eagerly desirous or anxious to gain or 
possess. 

" Covetous only of a virtuous praise ; 

His life a lesson to the land he swavs." 

Vo toper ; Table Talk. 

2. Inordiuately desirous of; lusting after. 

" nation, core tone of prey. 

Stain d with my hlood tb‘ inhospitable coast." 

Drydm : .Rneid. 

3. < Spec. : Excessively eager for money ; 
avancious. 

Let never so much probability hang on one side of 
a covctous nmn s reaaomug. and money on the other, it 
Is easy to foresee which will outweigh."— Locke. 

t cov -ct -ous-ly, adv. [Eng. coi'ctous; -Jj/.] 
In a covetous manner; with an inordinately 
eager desire to obtain ; avariciously 


cov'-et-ous-ness, s. [Eng. covetous; -ness.] 
I. Ord i nary La nguage : 

1. The quality of being covetous ; an in- 
ordinate desire for money ; avarice. 

"They might have pardoned bis covetousness . . ." 
— Macaulay : Biti. Eng., cb. xix. 

2. An eager longing or desire for anything ; 
eagerness. 

" When workmen strive to do better than well. 
They do confound their skill in covetousness." 

STtakesp. : King John, iv. 2. 

11. Theol. : 'Hie desire for wbat is not Dne‘s 
own, whether it be money, other property, or 
anything else of a desirable kind. In jfah- 
ratta, lobh (covetousness) is often used for 
lust or concupiscence rather than avarice, and 
in some Scripture passages (as Ephes. v. 5) 
the meaning seems to be the same. 

H Crabb thus discriminates between covet- 
ousness, cupidity, and avarice : “All these 
terms are employed to express an illicit desire 
after objects of gratification ; but covetousness 
is applied to property in general ; cupidity 
and avarice only to money or possessions. 
A child may display its covetousness in regard 
to the playthings which fall in its way ; a 
man shows his cupidity in regard to the gains 
that fall in his way ; we should therefore be 
careful to check the corcfows disposition in 
early life, lest it show itself in the more 
hateful character of cupidity in advanced 
years. Covetousness is the natural disposition 
for having or getting ; cupidity is the acquired 
disposition. As the love of appropriation is 
an innate characteristic in man, that of accu- 
mulating or wanting to accumulate, which 
constitutes covefoitsuess, will show itself, in 
some persons, among the first indications of 
character : where the prospect of amassing 
great wealth is set before a uian, as in the case 
of a governor of a distant province, it will 
evince great virtue in him, if his cupidity he 
not excited. The covetous man seeks to add 
to what he lias ; the avaricious man only 
strives to retain what he has : the covetous 
man sacrifices others to indulge himself ; the 
avaricious man will sometimes sacrihce him- 
self to indulge others ; for generosity, which 
is opposed to covetousness , is sometimes asso- 
ciated with avarice,” (Crabb: Eng. Synon.) 

co-vet-ta, s. [See Cove (1), s.] A plane 
used for moulding framework, called also a 
quarter- round. (Knight.) 

cov'-ey (1), s. [O. Fr. covee ; Fr. cmivee, from 

O. Fr. cover ; Fr. couver = to hatch, to brood ; 
Lat. cubo = to lie down.] 

I. Literally : 

1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young. 

2. A small flock or number of birds feeding 
together. 

"These birds do not go in coveyt. . . — Darwin: 

Voyage Round the World (ed. 1870), ch. iii , p. 45. 

H Now generally confined to partridges. 

* II. Fig. : A pair, a number, a set. 

"There would be no walking in a shady wood, with- 
out springing a covey of toasts."— Ad<lisoti : Guardian. 

cov -ejr (2), s. [Contr. of Muscovy. (Sfciuner.)] 
A geraniaeeous plant, Erodium moschatum. 

^ Sweet covey: The same as Covev (q.v.). 

* cov'-ey-ti§e, s. [Covetise.] 

t cov'-in, * cov-ine, * cov-yne, s. [O. Fr. 

covine, from Lat. convenia — to come together, 
to agree,] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A trick, treachery, scheming, 
artifice. (Chaucer : C. T., 605.) 

2. La w : An agreement or collusion between 
two dv more persons to the prejudice or hurt 
of another. 

covin-tree, s. Scott, in a note to Quentin 
Durward, ch. iii., where the word occurs, 
says that the large tree in front of Scottish 
castles was sometimes so called. Davies sug- 
gests it may be from Lat. convenio, since it 
was at the covin -tree that the laird received 
guests, and thither he accompanied them on 
their departure. 

cov ing, s. [Cove, v.] 

1. The overhang of the upper portions of a 
building beyond the limits of the ground-plan. 

2. The splayed reveals or inclined jambs on 
the sides of a fireplace. These jambs were 
square in the old English fireplaces. In some 
of the Louvre fireplaces the jambs have an 
angle of about 45". These were probably 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


erected about 1750, by Gabriel, under th« 
orders of M. de Mavigny. Gauger bad pre- 
viously (1715) given to the coving a parabolic 
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curve. Count Rumford invented or adopted 
the inclined coving, having an angle of ]35* 
with the fire-back, to radiate heat into tne 
room. (Knight.) 

* cov'-in-oixs, a. [Eng. covin; -ou$.] Fraud- 
ulent, deceitful. 

CO^O), * cou, * cu, * ku (pi. * ky, *kie, *kye, 
*kine , *knyn, *kin, coivs), s. & a. [A.S. cu(pl. 
cy). Cogn. with Dut. koe ; Icel. kyr ; 8w. & 
Dan. ko; O. H. Ger. chuo, chuoa ; M. II. Ger. 
ku o, ku; Ger. kuh; O. Ir. & Gael. 6(5, all = a 
cow ; Lat. 60s; Gr. £ovs (6ot«) - an ox.] 

A. vis $u6stanftve; 

* I . Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1, 2. 

t 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A coward. 

(2) A coarse, awkward woman. 

II. Technically: 

1. Zool. : The female o£ the bovine species 
called the Ox, Bos taunts, of which the bull is 
the male. Like other don>estic animals it has 
run into numerous varieties, and its primitive 
uniformity has given rise to manifold diver- 
sity. Nor is it in colour alone that it has 
altered. It has done so in form, besides which 
there are horned and hornless oxen. The 
period ot gestation of the cow is nine months, 
and the normal number of her offspring at a 
birth only one. [Bos, Cattle.] 

2. Farming , Dairy Operations, & c. ; "A per- 
fect cow,” says an old writer, “should havt 
black eyes, large ctean horns, a long thin 
skin, a large deep belly, strong museulai 
thighs, round legs, broad feet, short joints, 
&c., white large udder with four teats." 
Speaking broadly this is correct ; but in the 
choice of a cow attention should be given 
primarily to the nature of the pasture into 
which it is to be turned. The Darwinian 
principle of natural selection with the sur- 
vival of the fittest has adapted cattle of differ- 
ent sizes and qualities to different parts of 
the country ; little active Highland cattle 
thriving on the scanty herbage found high 
up the mountain-side, and large heavy slow- 
going cattle of luxurious proclivities falling 
off unless they are allowed to revel amid the 
rank vegetatiou of river-aides and meadows. 
The latter furnish the greatest quantity of 
milk. To preserve them in health, plenty Df 
fresh air, artificial food when natural supply 
runs short, shelter in winter and in bad 
weather, and forbearance to force medicine 
upon them when it is not needed, are the 
chief requisites. Apart from breeding pur- 
poses, cows are specially kept in this country 
to furnish milk. For details see that word. 

3. Mining : 

(1) A wooden w’edge to jam against the 
IxiiTel of a giu or crab, to keep it from re- 
volving. 

(2) A rude sbed erected over tbe mouth of 
a coal-pit. 

4. Mach. : A kind of self-acting brake for- 
merly used ou inclined planes ; a trailer. 

B. ^4s adj. : Female, the term being used 
not merely for the female of the species de- 
scribed under A, but for that of any of the 
larger herbivorous mammals. It is opposed 
to bull, adj., in the sense of male or mascu- 
line. [Cow-calf.] 

* cow babe, s. A coward. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, so, oe = c. ey = a. qu = kw, 


cow— cowan 
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cow-baillie, s. 

1. The mala servant on a farm who lays 
provender before the cows, and keepa them 
clean. Sometimes applied in contempt to a 
ploughman who is slovenly aud dirty. 

2. A ludicrous designation for a cow-hard, 
ana’ whose magistratical authority doea not 
extt nd beyond his drove. 

cow-basil, s. Saponaria vaccaria. 

cow-beck, s. A mixture of hair and wool 
for hats. 

cow-bird, 3. 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for the American Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Coccyzus umericanus, founded 
on the note of the bird, which resembles the 
word “ cow " ofteo repeated. It is a migratory 
bird, coming from the south to the United 
States and to Canada io April and May, aud re- 
turning in autumn. Called also the Cow- 
bunting and the Cattle-bird. 

2. Molothrus pecoris. [Molothrus.] 

3. A local name for the Yellow Wagtail 
(Motacilla ran). 

cow- blakea, s. pi. Dried cow-dung used 
as fuel. 

cow boy, s. 

1. A boy who looks after cows. 

2. A man employed in the care of cattle oq 
a ranch. ( Amer .) 

3. A local Ir ish name for the Ring-ouzel (q.v.), 

4. (PI.).: A namegiven to a band of marauders 
who, during the American War of Independ- 
ence, infested the neutral ground hetween the 
two sides, aud plundered the Revolutionists. 

cow-bunting, s. [Cow-bird (1).] 

COW-cakCS, s. Wild Parsnip. The 
Heracleum sphondylium of Linn, is called the 
Cow-parsnip. But this seems rather to he the 
Pastinaca sylvestris . (Jamieson.) 

cow-calf, s. A female calf, as contra- 
distinguished from a bull-calf, which is a 
male one. 

oow-carl, s. A bugbear, one who intimi- 
dates others. 

cow-catcher, s. An inclined frame, used 



COW-CATCHER. 


principally in America, placed in front of a 
locomotive to throw obstructions from the 
track. 

cow-chervil, a. A name for A nthriscus 
sylvestris, called also Cow-parsley, <fcc. 

cow-clogweed, s. Heracleum sphondy - 
Hum. 

Cow-Clover, s . (1) Trifolium pratense, 
(2) T . medium. 

cow-cracker, s. Silcne inflata. (Scotch.) 

cow-craik, s. A mist with an easterly 
wind. (Scotch.) 

COW-creS8, s. Lepidinm campestre. 

• COW-dab, s. The same us Cowshed (q. v.). 

COW- fat, s. The Reel Valerian, Cnitran - 
thus ruber. 

cow fcoder, s. A dairyman who sells 
milk ; one who keeps cows, feeding them for 
their milk in the meantime, and to be sold 
when this fails. (ScofcA.) 


cow fish, s. 

1. A name commonly applied in Orkney to 
Mactra lutraria , Mya arenaria, or any other 
large oval shcll-iish. 

2. The Mauatee. (Wallace: Travels on the 
Amazon). 

3. Loosely applied to smaller cetaceans, aa 
dolphius or porpoises. 

4. Osfracion quadricorne , a tropical fish, 
from tha horn-like spines over the eyes. 

cow-foot, s. Senecio Jacobma. 

cow-grass, s. Various plants, none of 
fliem real grasses. Spec., (1) Trifolium me- 
dium, (2) T. pratense , particularly the culti- 
vated variety of it, T. pratense perenne : these 
two plants are papilionaceous. (3) Polygonum 
avieulare , one of the Buckwheats. 

* cow-hearted, a. Cowardly, 
eow-heave, s. Tussilago Farfara. 

cow-heel, s. The foot of a cow or ox 
stewed to a jelly ; the dish so prepared. 

COW-herb, s. Saponaria vaccaria. 

cow-herd, * couherde, * kouherd, 

* kowherde, s. One who attends to cattle. 

cow-hide, s. & a. 

A. As substayitive : 

1. The hide of a cow ; leather made of the 
hide of a cow. 

2. A kind of whip made of a cow's hide. 

B. vis adj, : Made of leather tanned from a 
cow's hide. 

cow-hide, v.t. [Eng. caw, and hide.] To 
thrash with a whip of cow 'a hide. 

cow-horn, s. The horn of a cow. 

Cow-horn forceps : A dentist’s instrument 
for extracting molars. That for tha upper jaw 
has one hooked prong like a cow's lioru, the 
other prong being gouge-shaped. The cow- 
horn forceps for the lower molars has two 
curved prongs, which hook between the pairs 
of side-roots of tha molar. (Knight.) 

cow-house, s- A house or shed in which 
cows .are kept. 

cow-hubby, $. A cow-herd. 

"He gaif till bir ane aple-ruby. 

Uraiuerco, quod seho, my kind cowhubby " 

Evergreen, li. 21. 

COW-ill, s. Any disease to which a cow 
is subject. (Scott.) 

cow-keep, s. Heracleum sphondylium. 

cow keeper, s. One who keeps cows ; a 
dairyman. 

, here's my master. Victorian, yesterday a cow- 
keeper, and to-day a gentleman . . Longfellow : 
The Spanish stiub nt, i. 2. 

cow-keeping, s. The business of keep- 
ing cows for dairy \ imposes ; dairy- fanning. 

cow-lady, s. Tha insect now called a 
lady cow, or ladybird [Coccinklla.] 

•* A paire of buskins they did bring 
Of tlio cow-lady vs Corall whig." 

Afusarum Delicur, 1656. (.Var«.) 

* cow-leech, s. One who professes to cure 
the diseases of cows. 

‘cow leech, v. i. To profess to understand 
the treatment of the diseases of cows. 

* cow-lecching, a. The profession of a 
cow-leech. 

COW lick, s. A tuft of hair on the human 
forehead, so named from its being tin ned bark 
as if licked by a cow. 

cow man, s. A man who attends to cows. 

* cow -meat, s. Fodder, pasture. 

cow - mumble, s. Two nml»eUiferoii3 
plants, (1) Anthriscus sylvestris, (2) Heracleum 
sjthondyliu m. 

cow paps, s. 

1. Lit. : The teats of a cow. 

2. Fig..' The name given by t lie fishermen 
to Alcyoninm digitatum, an Asteroid Polype. 
[Alcyonivm.] 

cow parslcy, $. (1) A nthriscus sylvestris 

(ChfV.rojyhyllum sylvestrc).('2) Heracleum Panaces. 


cow- parsnip, a. [So called because tbe 
plant is good iodder for cows. (Turner.)] 
Heracleum sphondylium , or any other specie* 
of the genus. 

cow-pat, s. Cow-dung. 

t cow-pea, 5. Trifolium medium. It is 
called also Cow-^rass, &e., but is neither a 
pea nor a grass : it is a trefoil or clover. 
[Clover, Tiufolium.] 

cow-pen, s. A pen or shed for cows. 

cow-plant, s. Any plant of the ascle* 
piadaceous genus Gymnema, and specially G. 
lactifcrvm, which grows in Ceylon. Itiscallad 
by the natives Kiriaghuna, and yields a milk 
used for food. 

cow-quakers, s. The aama as Cow- 
quakes, 1. 

cow quakes, s. 

1. Bat. : (1) Qnaking-grasa, Briza media; 
(2) Spergula arvensis . 

2. Veter. : An iufeotioo of cattle, &c. 

cow rattle, s. (1) Lychnis vespertina ; 
(2) Silene injlata. 

cows-and-calves, cows and calves, 

s. pi. The flowers of Arum maculatum. 

cow’s lungwort, s. A common name for 
the mullein (PerLascum thapsus). 

cow’s mouth, s. The Cowslip, Primula 
verts. (Scotch.) 

cow-stone, s. A local popular name for a 
boulder of the greensand formation. ( Ogilvie .} 

cow strippling, cow-stropple, * 

The Primrose. 

cow-thistle, s. A doubtful plant men- 
tioned in Mascal’s Government of Cattle (1 662). 
Like a mare that were knapping on a cow-thutl^."— 
Breton : I Pray Vou,, p. 6 {Davies}. 

cow-tree, s. 

1. Various milky trees. Specially, a large 
tree, Brosimum Galactodendron, sometimes 
called Galactodendron utile. It belongs 
to the order Artocarpaceie. It has ohloug- 
pointed rough leaves, ten inches long, alter- 
nate with each other, with parallel ribs running 
laterally from tha mid-rib. When wounded it 
emits a highly nutritious milky juice with an 
agreeable balsamic smell. It is chemically 
akin to cow’s milk. According to Humboldt, 
it grows only on the Cordilleras of the coast 
of Caracas, where it is called Palo de Vaca, or 
Arbol de Leche. The negroes and other poor 
natives of the region fatten upon its inilk. 

2. The llya-Hya, Tabemcemontana utilis , 
found ia South America. 

3. Ficus Saussureana, and other Fici(Figs). 

4. Clusia Galactodendron. 

cow-troopial, s. [Cow-BorriNa.] 

cow-wced, s. Cha'rophyllum sylvestre. 

cow-wheat, s. The common name foi 
the personated genus Melampyrmn, of which 
several species exist in Britain, the most abun- 
dant being the Common Yellow Cow-wheat 
(Mdampyrum pratense). It grows in Epping 
Forest and many other places. 

cow-wort, s. A plant, Geum urbanum. 

cd\V (2), s. [Cowl.] A cowl. 

c6w (3), s. [Cow, v.] 

1. A scarecrow, a bugbear. 

"To Southron still a fearful! grievous cow." 

UamtUon : » allace. bit. rill., p. IWt 

2. A hobgoblin. (Scotch.) 

ccnV, v.t. [Icel. huga = to cow.] 

1. To intimidate, to abash, to terrify, to 
deprive of spirit, to dishearten. 

"... tbe disastrous event of tbo battle of Beachj 
Head had not cowed, but exjuq-v rated the people, . . . 
—Macaulay Mis’. Lag., ch. xvi. 

* 2. To upbraid, to rate, to scold. 

*3. To excel, to exceed, to surpass. 

cow' age, s. [Cowhage.] 
c<J\V-an (1). *• [? Gael, cobhan = bos, ark 

(A*. £.'/*.)] A fish mg -boat. 


boil, poilt, J<Jwl; cat, fjell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this, sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph £ 

-oian, -tian — shan. -tion, - si on = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. — bcl, c 
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cowan— cowl 


'*. . . thirty large cowans or fisher-boats, . . 
Wodruw: Hut., »L 5 35. 

CfSv^-an (2), s. [Etym. unknown.) 

1. A term of coutempt, applied to one who 
does the work of a masoa, but has not beeu 
regularly bred to it. 

2. Also used to denote one who builds dry 
walls, otherwise denominated a dry-diker. 

** A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan, (or builder of stone 
without mortar,) get la at the minimum, and good 
ttnuuteoAiice.”— F. Morven, Argyles . Statist. A ca, x. 
267, X. 

3. One who is not a Freemason. 

4. A sueak, an inquisitive person. (Slang 
Piet.) 

c 6xv ard, couard, * couerd, s. & a. 

[O.Fr. couard, from Ital. codardo, from Lat. 
eauda = a tail. The word thus means either 
an animal that drops his tail between bis 
legs or one that turns tail. Wedgwood points 
out that the hare is called “ le coward, ou 
Ie court cow," in the terms of hunting in 
Reliq. Antiq., i. 153, and prefers to consider 
the original meaning to have been bohtailed. 
( Sktat , etc.)] 

A. vis subst .: A poltroon ; one utterly de- 
void of spirit or courage ; a timid, feArful 
person. 

"... the fury of e coward maddened hy strong 
drink into momentary hardihood. '— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., eh. xvi. 

B. vis adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Cowardly, meaa, pusillani- 
mous. 

. . Why, why, ye coward train, 

Tta«se fears, this flight? ye fear, &ud fly in vain." 

Pope : Somers Odyssey , vi. 239-40. 

2. Her. : An epithet applied to animals re- 
presented with the tail between the legs. 

t coward-like, a. & adv » [Eng. coward, 
and hto.) 

A. As odj. : Like a coward ; timid, spiritless. 

B. As adi\ : In a cowardly manner ; like a 
Coward. 

“. . . extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. 

But coieurd-like with tremhling terror die." 

Shakesp : Targuin and Lucrece. 

•cdtfc’-ard, *coH-ard t v.t. [Coward, s.) 
To make coward ; to intimidate. 

“That hath so cowarded and chased your blood 
Out of appearance?" Shakesp. : Senry V., ii. 2. 

cd^-ard 190, s. [Fr. couardise ; Ital. codar- 
dijriu.] Extreme timidity ; utter lack of spirit 
or courage. 

“Again moderation was despised as cowardice, or 
execrated as treachery. "—Macaulay : SUL Eng., cb. xv. 

* cd^ ard ie, # cou-ard ie, *cow-ard-y, 
* COW-ard ye, 3. [O.Fr. covardie , cuardic ; 
Ital. codardia; Sp. k Port, cobardicr.) Cow- 
ardice, timidity. 

** Cotcardy it tometh into hardiesse .” — Gower : iil 
147. 

* cd^7 -ard-irig, pr. par., a., «Srs. [Coward, v.] 

A. tt B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of making coward or 
depriving of spirit. 

* cow-ard-ize, s. [Cowardice.] 

* coi^-ard ize, r.f. [Eog. coward; -tee.] To 
make cowardly. 

'' Wiekedoess naturally tends to dishearten and 
coward ue men. '— Scott . Serm. before the ArtUl. Comp., 

* cow'-ard-ized, pa. par. or a. [Cowahdize, 

v.) ‘ 

* co^’ard-iz-Ihg, pr. par., a., & s. [Cow- 

ABDIZE.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip. adj.: (See 
the verh). 

C. As subst . : The act of making cowardly. 

cow'-ard li-ness, s. [Eng. cowardly ; -7ir<s.] 
The quality of being cowardly; cowardice, 
timidity, pusillanimity. 

cow ard ly, * cow-ard-lye, a. & adv. 
[Eng. coward; -ly . ] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of persons: Timid, pusillanimous, craven, 
faint-hearted, spiritless. 

*' Worst traitor of them all is he. 

A traitor dark and cowardly !" 
Wordsworth : The B7>ife Doe of ft gist one, v. 

2. Of things : Befitting a coward ; mean, 
despicable, dastardly. 


"... he was set upon with cowardly malignity hy 
whole rows of small men . . ."—Macaulay , Sist. Eng., 
ch. xxiv. 

• B. As adv. : Like a coward ; in a cowardly 
manaer. 

“ Against splritoall foes, yields hy and by. 

Or from the fielde most cowardly doth fly ! * 

Spenser : F. Q.,L x. 1. 

* c<5w’-ard-ness, s. [Eng. coward; -ness.) 
Cowardliness, cowardice. 

"... for myne vntrewtbe and false cowardness 
rnaoy a one sholde be put into full greate replete. 
State Trials ; IVm Thorpe, an. 14. 

* cow'-ard -ous, a. [Eng. coward; -ou-s.] 
Cowardly, timid, faint-hearted/ 

* cow-ard-rce, * cow-ard-ry, s. [Eng. 
coward; -ry, -re<?.] Cowardice, cowardliness. 

'* Truly I think, ue vain is my belefe. 

Of Cloddish race some ofspnng should he be : 
Cowar dry notes bartes e warned out of kind." 

Surrey: Virgil c ; Alneis. hk. iv. 

* co^ -surd-ship, s. [Eng. coward; -ship.] The 
qualities or character of a coward ; cowardice, 
cowardliness. 

**. . - leaving his friend here in necessity, and deny- 
ing him ; for bis cowardship, ask Fabian.* — Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, iii. 4. 

cow'-bane, s. [Eng. coir, and bane.] So called 
because early in the spring, when it grows hi 
the water, cows often eat it and are killed by 
it. (IFifftering.)] 

1. An umbelliferous plant, Cicuta virosa. 

2. An American name for Arcbemora. 
( Trcas . of Lot.) 

cow'-bell, s. [Eng. cow, and MZ.J 

Bot. : Silerte in /lata. (Scotch.) 

edw' ber ry, s. [Eng. cow, aDd berry.] (1) V ac- 
tinium V it is- Id fra, (2) Comarum palustre. So 
called because in parts of Scotland, if not 
elsewhere, the fruits of the plant are used to 
rub the inside of milk pails to thicken the 
milk. (Treas. of Bot.) 

* cowde, pret. of v. [Cax, Could.) 

* cowdie, s. [Cowrie.] 

cowdie pine, s. [Cowrie-pi xe.] 

* cowdothe,s. [Perhaps connected with A.S. 
codh — sickoess.] Some kind of epidemic. 

" Ther was tua yelra before this tyme [A. 1532] ane 
grate vniversat seikees through the maist part of 
Scotland : vneertaine quhat seiknes it wes. for the 
doctors could not tell, for ther wes no rerneid for it : 
and the com ous called it Co wdothef—Marjoreyba nkt : 
Annals, p. 37. 

cowed, pa. par. or a. [Cow, t\] 

c6$r'-er, * cour, v.i. k t. [Icel. kura - to lie 
quiet ; Sw. kura = to doze, to roost ; Dan. 
kure = to lie still ; lcel. kyrr ; Dan. qvarr = 
quiet, still. (Steal.)] 

A. Intransitivt : 

1. To stoop, to beDd, to squat, to crouch. 

"Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 

Hay sit, like falcons cowering on the nest." 

Goldsmith: 2 he Traveller. 

2. To shrink, to quail, to give way. 

* B. Trans. : To cherish with care. 

“ Where finding life not yet dislodged quite. 

He much rejoic'd, and courU it tenderly, 

As chicken newly hatcht. from dreaded destiny." 

Spenser: F. Q.. 1L viii. 9. 

H In thia instance the word may possibly 
belong to cover. [Cover (1), r.] 

c6w -ercd, pa. par. or a. [Cower.] 

Cff^-er-irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Cower.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of crouching, squat- 
ting, or stooping. 

* cofr'-gang, s. [Eng. c mv ; and gang, found 
iQ oxgang (q.v.).] A common for pasturing 
cows. 

''From the sooth end of Wurtheringham cowgang 
to Wurtberingbam beven.’’— Inquisition, 15S3. 

CtSw'-hage, s. [Co WITCH.) 

* cow' -heard (1), s. [Cow-hero.] 

* cow-hcard (2), a. . k s. iCoward.] 

* cowighe, s. [Coe oh.] 

cow'-ihg, pr. par., a., k s. [Cow, r.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C* As subst. : The act of terrifying, intimi- 
dating, or depriving of spirit 


" Ve line gi'en Dranshoglo a bonny owin', whan hi* 
caperuoitie a no oure the bizzin' yet »i‘the sight of 
the Loch fairies that war speehu' emang the relies,"— 
•Saint Patrick, iiL 4i 

* c6w-I*h, o. [Eng. cow; -ish.] Timid, 
faint-beaited, cowardly, dastardly. 

" It is the eowish terror of bis spirit. 

That dares not undertake . . 

Shakesp. .- King Lear, lv. 2. 

06^-1811, s. [Native name (?).] 

Bot. : A plant, a native of South America. 

ctJ^-^h, c<Jw-age, c6w'-hage, s. 

[Hind, kiwanch; Beng. kushi.) 

1 . The stinging hairs of the plant described 
under 2, or any species akin to it, as J/uruna 
urens, M. monosperma, kc. They are used as 
a mechanical anthelmintic. 

2. The name of a papilionaceous plant, 
Mucuna pruritus. It is a twining annual, 
with pendulous racemes of dark-coloured 
flowers, which appear in India in the raioy 
season. The legume, which is shaped like 
the letter S, is clothed with stinging hairs. 
These are easily detached and stick on the 
skin, producing intolerable itching. The le- 
gume, when young, can be boiled and eaten 
like kidney-beans. 

* edw -kin, s. [FT. coqvin.] A beggar, a needy 
wretch. 

'* CotrJWfi*. henseis. and culroun kevels." 

Dunbar : Maitland Poems , p. 109. 

cd^l (1). • cowle (I), * couel, * cuvel, 
* kernel, s. [A.S. cujle; lcel. kujf, kojl, cog- 
nate with Lat. cuc-uilits = a hood; ItaL cn- 
culla ; Sp. cogulle.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

*3. By metonymy : A monk. 

” Bluff Harry broke into the spence 
And turn’d the cowls adrift. '' 

Tennyson : The Talking Oak, 47, 41 

H. Technically : 

I. A hood, especially one worn by a monk. 



cowl (a hood). 


M And slow np the dim aisle afar. 

With sahle cowl and scapular " 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, Vi. SI. 

2. Building: A chimney-cap made to turn 
around by the wind, or provided with ducts 
by winch the wind is made an accessory in 
educting the smoke and other volatile pro- 



ducts of combustion. Cowls are also used on 
the summits of ventilating shafts for public 
buildings. (Knight.) 

U The cowl shown in the illustration has 
the spiadle stepped in a socket, its collar re- 
volving in flanges upon the upper side of the 
cup-plate, which is anchored to the brick- 
work of the chimney. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go. pot, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se t ce - e. ey = a. qn = kw. 
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3. Locom. Engin. : A wire cap or cage on the 
3op of a locomotive smake-atack. (Knight.) 

* c<f\Vl (2), * cowle (2), * colie, a. [Low 

Lat. cuvella ; O. Fr. cuvel, cuveau ; Lat. cupa 
= a vat, a hutt.] A vessel for carryiog water 
borne on a pole betweea two persons. 

* cowl-staff; s. The pole or staff on which 
a cowl (2), is supported wbea being carried 
by two persons. 

" Go take up these clothes here, quickly; where's 
the cowl-ttufff —Shaketp.: Merry IHrer, lii. a 

CtJwled, a. [Cowl (1), s.] Wearing or fur- 
nished with a cowl. 

" Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light ou the cowled head." 

Longfellow : Hymn of the Moravian Muni 0 / Bethlehem. 

c5\^ -llke, a. [Eng. cow, aod like.] Lika those 
of a cow. 

" With cowlike udders, and with oxlike eyes." 

tope: Dunciad, ii. 164. 

cdvtn-er, s. [Etymol. unknown. Perhaps 
only a misprint or mistake for counter.] 
[Counter (2), I). 1.] The arched part of a 
ship's stero. 

* cdxtai'-tir, s. [Counter (3), s.) Rencountre. 

•* Sciilr Jlmn the Grayme.quheu lie the coumtir saw, 
On thalni be raid, and stud lot litill aw.” 

Wallace, V. 923. (MS.) 

* CO work', v.i. [Pref. co = con — with, to- 
gether, and Eng. work (q.v.).] To work or 
cooperate with another. 

. . the power of Gud co-working within us."— 
Ooodwln : Work*, voL lv., pt. iil., p. 113. 

f co work'-cr, s. [Pref. co = con — with, to- 
gether, and Eng. worker (q.v.).l One who 
works or cooperates with auotber ; a co- 
operator. 

"In all ncqulred gifts, or habit*. ... we are pro- 
gerl^r . . . co-workers with God."— South : 8 erm, liL, 

cowp, s. [Coop, s.] A basket for catching 
fish. (Scotch.) 

'• Fische — ar dlstroylt be cowpis, narrow massis, 
nettis, prynis, eet In rluers ."— AcU Ja. IIL, H69, c. 45. 
(Ed. 1568.) 

0<5w'-pen, s. [Eng. cow , and pen.] A pen or 
fold in which a cow is confined. 

cowpen bird, s. A bird, Molothrus pec- 
toris, so called from attendingcontinually upon 
cows, with the view of picking up insects and 
seeds left in their litter. It is found in North 
A inerica. 1 1 belongs to the sub-fami ly Icterinse. 

* cowpendoch, s. [Colpindach.] A young 
cow. 

Ctf^-per’^ glands, s. pi. [See def.] 

Anat. : Two glands lying beneath and opea- 
ing into the urethra in male mammals. They 
were discovered by William Cowper, the 
anatomist (1GGG-1709). 

©tfvtr' pock, 3. [Eng. cow , and poefc.] 

Med. : A single pock or vesicle of tbe erup- 
tive disease called cowpox (q.v.). 

* cowpon, s. [Culpon.] A fragment. 

"Qulien thni cleik fra us twa couimnis of our Crede, 
tyme Is to apeak."— A r . Wirt ye ft Quest. Keith's Hitt., 
App., p. 227. 

©6^ pox, s. [Eng. cow , and poar.] 

Medical : 

f 1. Gen . .- Any disease producing pox upon 
the uddt r nr other parts of a cow. Edward 
Jenner discovered Hint there were several of 
these. 

2. Spec. ; That particular cutaneous disease 
affecting the udder of tho emv. which, being 
transferred to the liuumu frame, either gives 
an immunity from small-pox or diminishes its 
violence. That this is its effect had long been 
a popular belief among the dairy milkers in 
Gloucestershire, and when, prior to 1770, 
Jenner was an apprentice to Mr. Ludlow, an 
eminent surgeon at Sudbury , near Bristol, a 
young woman who came into the shop where he 
was, to ask advice, hearing smnll-pnx men- 
tioned, said with decision, ° 1 cannot take 
that disease, for 1 have had cowpox.” Jenner 
mused upon the statement, and spoke of it to 
scientific men, who all treated it with ridicule. 
Continued investigation, however, satisfied 
him of lta truth, and about 17S0 ho struck 
out the brilliant thought thnt it might bo 
practicable to propagate cowpox as a preser- 
vative against small-pox, by inoculating soma 
humnu being from tbe cow, and from that 


person transferring the matter to aaother and 
another of the community till protection was 
obtained for all. This was the origin of vacci- 
nation (q.v.). 

" What varied wonders tempt us as they pass 1 
Tbe cow-pox, tractors, galvanism, and gaa." 

Byron : English Bard* and Scotch Ke viewers. 

c<5^'-ry, s. [Hind, kawri.) 

Zoology : 

1. The English name of tha molluscous 
genus Cypraa (q.v.). The Moaey-eowry is 
Cyprcm moneta, a native of the Pacific and 
Eastern seas. Many tons are annually brought 
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to Britain, whence they sra again taken as 
money to be used in commercial transactions 
with the tribes of Western Africa. There is 
another species, Cyjrrcea annulus, used locally 
among the Eastern Islands for the same pur- 
pose. 

2. PI. (Cowries): Tha English name of the 
molluscous family Cypraeidft (q.v.). 

* cowschot, •cowshot, s. [Cushat.] The 
Wood-pigeon. 

* cow'-shcd, s. [Eng. cow , and shed.) 

1. A shed for cows. 

2. Cow dung. 

" Blind as a beetle tbat . . . »t last In cowsheds 

full . . .“—Chapman : numerous da yes mirth, p. 96. 

(ZJrtri<*4.) 

ctfw'-Sllp, C^r’s'-lip, * cowslap, • cow- 
slypp, *cowisUp, * cowslop, * cow- 
slope, *COWSlek, s. & o. [A.S. citslyppe, 
cusloppe. The original meaning of the word is 
not clear. Skeat suggests cu = cow, and 
slyppe or sloppe = a slop, a piece of dung.] 

A. As an&sfanrire ; 

Dot. : A well-known plant. Primula veris , of 
the same genus as the Primrose, P. vulgaris , 
the Oxslip, P. elatior, Ac. The two last are 
very much akin. Tba first and second widely 
differ in appearance, but statements from time 
to time appear that they have been found 
growiag from the same root, io which case 
they would not be two apecies, but varieties 
of one. To naturalists believing in the se- 
parate creation and subsequent immutability 
io essential character of each species, this 
would be an important tact ; but Darwinians 
would regard it as of little moment. They 
would probably derive the Primrose, Cowslip, 
Oxlip, &c., from a now extinct primulaceous 
plant more generalised than any of these. 
Tha Cowslip has ovate-crenate, toothed, and 
wrinkled leaves, with the flowers iu an umbel- 
late acape. It is comraoQ iu clayay soils ia 
England, but is rarer in Scotland. The flowers 
are sedative and diaphoretic. They mal e a 
pleasant soporific wine. In the United states 
tho imino Cowslip has been npplivd to a plant 
of different genus, the Dodecalhetm Meadia, a 
handsome spring Ilower. It ia sometimes 
culled Shooting Star. 

"The flowery Mat, who, from ber green lap, throw* 

Tbe yellow coictlip, and the pule primrose." 

Milton : On May Morning. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Gen. : In nny way pertaining to tha plant 
described under A. 

2. Specially: 

(1) Made of the Cowslip [A.]. 

” Well, for the future I'll drown all high thought* 

111 tho Lethe of cowslip wino . . ."—Pope ; Letter to 11. 

Cromiecll, .May 10 . lTus. 

(2) Like the Cowslip [A.] iu colour; yellow. 

“ Theso yellow cowslip cheek*, 

Ara gone, are gone: 

Lovers, niako luotu !*' 

Shnkeip. : Mids. Sight's Dream, v. l. 

H (1) American Cowslip: Any plant of tha 
genua Dodecathcon. 

(2) Bedlam Cowslip, Cowslip 0/ Bedlam: Pul • 
monaria officinalis. 

(3) Bugloss Cowslip : rulnwnaria officinalis. 

(•I) Cowslip of Bedlam: [Bedlam Cowslip). 


(5) Cowslip of Jerusalem : [Jerusalem Cowslip\ 

(6) Cowslip Primrose : Primula veris. 

(7) French Cowslip: Primula auricula. 

(8) Great Cowslip : Primula elatlor. 

(9) Jerusalem Cowslip , Cowslip of Jerusalem l 
Pulmonaria officinalis. 

(10) Mountain Cowslip: Primula auricula. 

(11) Our Lady's Cowslip : Gage a lutea. 

(12) Virginian Cowslip: Mertensia (Pulmo 
naria) virginica. 

* cow'- slipped, a. lEng. cowslip ; -ed.] 
Decked or adorned with cowslips. 

*• Brake* and comlipped lawns." Kent*. 

c6^rt, cowte, s. [Colt.] A colt. (Scotch.) 

. . it waa a‘ about a bit gTey cout, wasna worth 
tea pund* sterling . . ."—Scoff Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
cb. xxv. 

* ccS^-ther, s. [A corruption of cower (q.v.).] 
To cower, to crouch. 

’■Plnutus tn bis 'Budens* bringeth In fishermen 
cowthring and quaking. - ’ — A axhe: Lenten Stujfc. 

* COX, s. [A cootr. of coxcomb.] A coxcomb. 

COX'-a, s. [Lat. = (1) the hip, (2) the hip-booe.) 

1. Anat. : The hip, the hauoch ; used alao 
of the ischium and the coccyx. 

2. Zoo/. : The joint by which the leg is con- 
nected with the body io Insects, Araehuidans, 
and Crustaceaos. 

cox‘-al, a. [Eng. cox(a) ; -al.) Pertaining to 
the coxa (in either sense). 

tcox al'-gl-a, s. [Fr. coxalgie , from Lat. 
coxa (q.v.), aiid Gr. aAyog (olgos) = pain.] 

Med. : Pain of the baunch. 

cox' -comb (h silent), * cockcs come, s. 

[A corruption of coca's comb (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Thu comb or crest resembling that of a 
cock, which jesters 
formerly wore in 
their caps. 

. . if thou follow 
him, thou must need* 
wear my coxcomb."— 

Shakesp.: King Lear, 

It 

* 2. A species of 
silver lace frayed out’ 
at the edges. 

" His lleht grey frock 
with a silver edging of 
coxcomb.” — Johnttun : 

Chrysnl., ch. xL (Davie* ) 

* 3. Tha head. 

’*. . . And baa given 
Sir Toby a bloody cox • COXCOMB. 

comb too. . ."—bhnkejp. .' 

Twelfth Might, v. 1. 

4. A fop, a dandy ; a vain empty-headed 
fellow. 

“ With some unmeaning coxcomb at your side, 
Condemn tbe prattler for his idle pains." 

Cowper: KttiremenL 

II. Dot. : [Cockscomb], 

* cox comb -ic-al ( b silent), * cox coin le- 
al, a. lEng. coxcomb ; - ical. ] Like or helittiog 
a coxcomb ; coxcombly, foppish. 

" Studded All over in coxcomifeaf fashion with little 
brass nails. "—Irving. 

* coxcomb - ic-al - ly (b silent), " cox- 
com'-ic-al-ly, adv. I Eng. coxcombical ; 
-/y.] Like’ a coxcomb, foppishly. 

M But this coxcombically mingling 
Of rhymes, . . Byrom : Remark*. 

* cox-c5mb'-it-y (6 silent), 3 . [Eng. coxcomb; 
- ity .) A coxcombical figure or idea. 

” Inferior masters paint coxcombide* that had no 
relation to universal mode* of thought or action."— CL 
Knight : Once upon a Time (ISM), ii. Ha 

* cox'-comb-ly (b silent), a. lEng. cox- 
comb; -ly.) Like a coxcomb ; coxcombical. 

" My look* terrify them, you coxcombly ass, you 1" 
ArJitm. and Flet. • Maid * ibragedy. 

* cox'-comb-ry (b silent), 8. [Eng. mr.’o?nJ> ; 
-r»/.] The manners of a coxcomb; foppishness, 
dandyism. 

" Of coxcombry * worst coxcomhs e’en the pink 
Arc preferable to these ahredi of jgiper. 

Byron : Beppo, lxxv. 

* cox-com' -ic-al, a. [Coxcombical.] Fop- 
pish, coxeombly*. 

" cox-com-Jc-Jil'-I-ty, s. [Eng. coxcomical; 
-ity.) Coxcombry, flip pish ness. 

cox swain, * cock'-swain, * coxon, t, 

[Cockswain.] 



boil, bOy^ ; pout, cat, jell, chorus, <?hin, bon©b; go, gem; thin, tbls; sin, ag ; expect, ^fenophon, c^dLst. ihg. 

•dan, -tian - ah an. -tlon, -sion = shun ; lion, -glon = zhun- -cions, -tloua, -sious = shus. -bio, -<llo, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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* coye, a. [O. Fr. co i, colt, from Lat 
quietus = qniet (q.v.).] 

L 0/ persons: 

1. Modest, shy, reserved, bashful. 

" Like it coy maiden, Ea*e, when courted moit, 
Farthest retires . . .“ 

^ _ Cowper : The Talk, bk. 1. 

2. Disdainful. 

M 'Twos told rae you were rough and coy and sullen, 
And now I find report a very liar.” 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 

IL Of things: 

1. Soft, gentle. 

“ . . . enforced hate. 

Instead of love s coy touch, shall rudely tear thee." 

Shaketp. : Lucre ce, 569. 

2. Dictated by or arising from modesty or 
shyness. 

" Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string ; 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse." 

*o ,, , „ , Milton : Lycidas. 

* 3. Difficult to find. 

*' To which the mind resorts, in chase of terms. 
Though apt, yet coy, and difficult to win." 

Cowper: The Task, bk. ii. 

* Coy-bred, a. Naturally shy or modest. 

“A coy-bred Cumbrian lass.” 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, 30. 

* (1), V.i. & t. [Coy, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To disdain, to be uuwilliug. 

_ . "Ifhecoy'd 

To bear Comini us speak, I'll keep at home." 

Shaketp. ; Coriot,, v. L 

2. To be shy, modest, or bashful ; to behave 
coyly. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To quiet, to soothe. 


” I coye, 1 styll or apayse."— Palsgrave. 

2. To stroke with the hand, to caress. 


‘Pleasure is like a dog. which being coyed and 
streaked follows us at the heels. “—Bp. Baa : Contenta- 
lion, 23. 


3. To woo, to court. 


“As when he coyde 
The closed uunne in towre.” 

TurberoiUe : To a late Friend, 

* CO^ (2), v.f. [A shortened form of decoy 
(q.v.).] To decoy, to allure, to entice. 

" I'll mountebank their loves, 

Coy their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Borne." 

Shaketp. : Coriol,, iji. 2. 

* ctf^, s. [A shortened form of decoy (q.v.).] 
A decoy, an allurement. 

To try a conclusion. I have most fortunately made 
their pages our coye*. by the influence of a white 
powder .* — Lady Alimony, iii, suh fin. (Wares.) 


* coy-duck, * coy-duk, s. A decoy 

duck. 

“ Xo man ever lost by keeping a coy-duck.”— Backet • 
Life of William s, ii. 43. 


* c6jt -lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Coy (1), v -) 

A. & B, As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; Flattery, caressing, alluring, 
petting. 

** Makes hy much coying the child so nn to ward." 

Drayton : Ode to Cupid. 

* cdjK-iBh, a. [Eng. coy ; -ish.] Rather coy, 
shy, or modest ; bashful. 

** He tooke her in his arms, as yet so coyith to he 
kist.‘* — Warner .- Albion' t England (1SC+7). 

c<5^'-Iy, * co^-ley, adv. [Eng. coy ; -ty.] 
In a coy, bashful, or modest manner ; bash- 
fully. 

“This said, his hand he coyfv snatch'd sway 
From forth Antinous' hand." 

Chapman ; Odyuey. 

ctfjP-ness, s. [Eng. coy ; -n&ss.] The quality 
of being coy ; modesty, reserve, bashfulness, 
ahyness. 

'* When the kind nymph would coyneu feign. 

And hides but to be found again." Dryden. 

* coynt, a, [Coint, Quaint.] 

co^-pu, coj^-pou, $. [The native name of 
the animal in South America.] 

Zool. : A mammal (Myopotamus cor/pu), 

formerly regarded as of the family Cast or id ie 
(Beavers), but now placed among the Octo- 
dontidse. It is smaller than the Beaver, but 
has somewhat similar habits. The hind feet 
are webbed and the tail long and rounded. 
The skin is valuahle, and hundreds of thou- 
sands have been imported from South America, 
of which the Coypu is a native. 

”... we look to the waters, and we do not find the 
beaver or musk-rat, hut the coypu and capyhara. ro- 
dents of the American type." — Darwin : Origin of 
Speciet (ed. 1859), ch. xi., p. 349 . 


* ctfy'-strel, $. [Coistril.] 

1. A degenerate hawk. 

“ The musquet and the coyttrel were too weak. 
Too fierce the falcon," 

Dryden : Bind and Panther. 


crab (1), * crabbe (1), s. [A.S. crabba, cogn. 
with lcel. krabbi; Sw. krabba; Dan, & G er 
krabbe ; Dut. Atq 6 .] 

L Ord. Lang. : In the same sense as II. I. 


2. A faint-hearted, mean fellow ; a poltroon. 

. . He's a coward, aud a coyttril, that will not 
dnnk to my niece, . . ."—Shaketp, : Twelfth Eight, LS. 

* coz, $. [A contracted form of cousin (q.v.).] 

1. A cousin. 

2. Used for other relationships — as nephew 
( Shakesp . : King John, iii. 3), uncle (Shakcsp.: 
Two Gent., i. 5), brother-in-law {Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., iii. l), &c. [Cousin, A. l.J 

3. Used by princea in addressing other 
princea, or noblemen. 

“Be merry, coz ; since sudden sorrow 

Serves to say thus, Some good thing comes to-morrow," 
Shaketp. : 2 Henry IV., iv, 2. 

t ooze, * coso, v.i . [Cosy.] To be snug or 

coay. 



U To catch a crab: 

Rowing: To come forward for the stroke 
without properly lowering the hands, whereby 
the blade of the oar ia caught in the water. 

II. Technically : 

1. Zoology: 

(1) Gen.: A rendering of Lat. cancer, a genua 
under which Linnaeus included the whole 
order of Decapod Crustaceans, [Brachyura.] 

(2) Spec.: A crustaceaii of the restricted gen us 
Cancer, of which the type is the Eatable Crab 
of our coasta. (1).J 

2. Asfron. ; The zodiacal constellation Can- 
cer (q.v.). 


VMW cxhiiuia wio A UUHU VUt? ] 

Two Peart Ago, ch. iii. (Davies.) 


* coze, s. [Cosy.] A snug chat. 

" Where they might have a comfortable coze."— Mitt 
Autten : Mansfield Park, ch. xxvi. 


ooz'-en, * couz-en, v.t. <fc i. [Fr. coitsiner= 
to claim relationship with anyone for ulterior 
purposes.] 

A. Transitive: 


" He somewhat losetb of his heat and light. 

When once the Crab hehiud hia back he sees." 

Spenter : Epithalamion, 

3. Machinery : 

(1) A winch on a movable frame with power- 
gearing, used in connection with derricks and 
other non-permanent hoisting-machines. The 
larger gear-wheel is on the shaft of the roller, 
and is rotated by the spur-pinion and hand- 
crauka. 


1. xo deceive. 

“ He had cozened the world by fine phrases, and hy a 
show of moral goodness . . ."—Macaulay : But. Ena 

ch- XVLl. 

2. To cheat, to defraud. 

“ Cousins indeed, and hy their uncle cozened 
Of comfort." Shaketp. : Rich. III., iv. 4. 

( Trench : Englith Past and Pretent, p. 179.) 

3. To beguile, to entice. 

” any longer be flattered or couxened in a slow 
security. -Hammond : Works, iv. 659 . 

B. Intrans. : To cheat, to defraud, to de- 
ceive. 

" Some cogging, cozening slave." 

Shaketp. : Othello, iT. 2. 

H To make a cozen of one : To deceive him (?). 
“Cassander . . . dissembled his griefe. although hee 
were glad to see things happen out so well, and deter- 
mined with bimseUe to make a cozen of his young 
nepew, untill hee had bought wit with the price ol 
woe. —Lylie : Euphuet. 

* coz -en-age, * cous-en-age, • couz- 
en-age, s. [Eng. cozen ; -age . j 
L The act of cozening, cheating, or defrauding. 

"This schoolmaster taught them the art of getting, 
either hy violence, cozenage, flattery, lying, or hr 
putting on a guiee of religion . . f— Runyan • Pil- 
grim s Progress, pt. 1. 

2. A trick, a fraud, a deceit. 


(2) A form of windlass for hauling ships 
into dock. 

(3) A machine used in ropewalks to stretch 
the yarn. 

(4) A claw for temporarily anchoring to the 
ground a portable machine.* (Knight.) 

Ii (1) Eatable Crab: Cancer Pagurus. Its 
form is familiar to all, but the colours seen 
are those produced hy boiling. In its natural 
state it is reddish-brown above, whitish be- 
neath, the legs deep red, the claws deep 
ahining black. It sometimes weighs 10 or 
12 lbs., whence it has been called the Great 
Crab. Immense numbers are caught annually 
around the oceanic coasts. It undergoes a 
metamorphosis, the so-called genus Zoea being 
an early stage of its development. [Cancer.] 

(2) Great Crab: The same as Eatable Crab 
(q.v.). 

(3) Hermit Crab. [Hermit Crab.] 

(4) Shore Crab : Carcinus nurnas. 

(5) Spider Crab : The genus Maia (q.v.). 

crab-catcher, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. : Any person who or machino 
which catches crabs. 


“There's no such th.iig as that we beauty call. 

It is meer cozenage alL" Suckling. 

ooz'-ened, pa. par, or a. [Cozen.] 


2. Ornith. : Herodius virescens, a bird of the 
Heron family, which feeds specially on crabs. 
It is indigenous to Jamaica. 


COZ'-en-er, s . [Eng. cozen; -er.) One who 

cozens ; a cheat, a defrauder. 

“O, the devil take such cozeners l" 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV„ L 3. 

OOZ-en-Ing, pr. par., a., & 5 . [Cozen.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst.: Cozenage, cheating, deceiving. 

oo'-zie, a. [Cosy.] Snug ; warm and comfort- 
able. 

". . . some are cozie 1‘ the neuk." 

Burnt : The ffoly Fair. 

*coz -i-er, s. [Probably Sp. coser = to sew.] 
A botcher, a cobbler. 

“ Do you make an alehouse of my lady's house, that 
ye squeak out your cozier*' catches, without any miti- 
gation or reuiorae of voice 1 '—Shaketp. : Twelfth Bight, 


crab clusters, $. pi. 

Astron. : Certain clusters of stars in the 
constellation Taurus. 

t crab - computing, a. An epithet 
coined by Cowper, and used in satire of some 
of the microscopical investigations of the emi- 
nent Lenwenhoeck, especially those dealing 
with the number of ova produced and carried 
by a female crab, 

“ The propagated myriads spread so fast, 

Eveu Leuwenhoeck himself would stand aghast. 
Employ'd to calculate the enormous sum, 

And owu Lis crab-computing powers o'ercome." 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

crab-eater, s. 

Ornith. : The name given to two small 
herons occurring in the mountainous parts of 
France. These are (1) Ardea minuta, (2) A . 
danubialis. 


* CO'-zi-ly, adv. [Eng. cozy; -ly.] Snugly, 
comfortably. 

*COZ’-lmg, s. [Eng. coz, anddim.suff. -ttrag.] A 
little cousin. 

“Down to the cousins and codings. ” 

Hood: Mitt Kilmantegg. 

* co -zy, a. [Cosy.] 

* cozze, s. [Etym. unknown.] Some kind of 
fish. 

"The cod and cozze that greedy are to bite."— Dennys : 
Secrets of A ngling. (Eng. Gamer, i. 166.) (Davict . ) 

Cr. 

1. Chem. : The symbol for the metallic ele- 
ment Chromium. 

2. Book-keeping : Used as an abbreviation 
for creditor. 


crab-grass, s. 

Bot. : A name sometimes given to the 
genus Digitaria, more generally called Finger- 
grass. 

crab-lobster, s. Porcellana, a genus of 
Crustaceans. Tribe, Anomura. 

crab-louse, s. A kind of louse, Phthirius 
inguinalis, found in certain cases on the 
human body, to which it closely adheres. 

crab-oil, s. A corruption of Carap-oiL 
[Carap.] 

crab's claw, s. 

1. The claw of a crab. Such claws were 
formerly used as absorbents. 

2. A plant, Stratiotes aloides. 


Cate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00, ce= d. ty = a. qu = kw. 
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crab's eye, $. & a. 

A. -<4$ su&sf . : One of the eyes of a crab. 

B. adj. : Resembling the eye of a crab. 

^ Crab’s eye Lichen,: Lecanora pallescens. It 

is used for dyeing purposes. 

crab's eyes, s. pi. 

1. (PL): In the literal sense. 

2. Concretions formed in the stomach of the 
Cray-flah, Astacus fluviatilis. They were for- 
merly looked on as alkaline, absorbent, and 
.somewhat diuretic* 

"Several persons had, In vain, endeavoured to store 
themselves with crabs-eyes."— Boyle. 

3. The seeda of Abrus precatorius. 

4 crab snouted, a. Crab-faced. 

*'. . . these crabtnoM’ti’d heates." 

A. Meuyll : Verses pref. to Gorge’s Eglog s. {Davies.) 

crab-yaws, s. 

Med. : A disease occurring in the West 
Indies. It consists of an ulcer on the sole 
of the foot with hard callous lips. 

•r&b (2), * crabbe (2), s. & a. [Sw. krabbdple . ] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

” Crabbe, Appulle ot irute. J/aclanum ," — Prompts 
Parv . 

(2) A stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab- tree. 

"Out bolts her husband with a flue taper era* In hie 
hand ." — Garrick The tying Valet (1741), ih 2. 

2. Fig. : A peevish, morose, or aour-tem- 
pered person . 

II. Bot. : The Bame as the Crab- apple 
( q.v). 

If (1) Queensland Crab: Petalostigma quadri - 
locularis. 

(2) Siberian Crab: (a) Pyrus baccata, (b) P. 
pruni/olia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

B. As adj . ; Pertaiuing to or consisting of 
the fruit or fruit-tree described under A. 

'• Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coast." 

Dryden. 

crab-apple, s. A wild apple, Pyrus 
Malus. The leaves are ovate, acute, and 
serrate ; the flowers in a seasile umbel ; the 
atylea combined below ; the fruit globose, 
austere to the taste. Verjuice is made from 
it. The Crab-apple ia found widely through 
America and Europe. It is the origin of tbe 
Garden Apple, the mellow character of which 
U attributable to cultivation. 

* crab-faced, a. Having a aour, dis- 
agreeable look. 

"A crab-faced mistress." 

Beaumont Fletcher. 

crab- grass, $. Salicomia herbacea. 
crab- stock, s. Pyrus Malus. (Wright.) 

crab tree, * crab-tre, s. & a. 

A * As substantive : 

1. Lit . : Pyrus Malus. [Crab- apple.] 

2. Fig. : A person crabbed or sour in 
temper. 

" The crab-tree porter of the Oulld HaII gates. "—Bp. 
Ball : Satire*. {Britten <t Holland.) 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made of the wood of the Crab-tree. 

"8o when he arose, be getteth him a grievous crab - 
tree cudgol, . . Dunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

2. Derived from tbe Crab-tree. (Lit. <£ Fig.) 

" Was graft with rraMree slip ; whose fruit thou art, 
And never of tho Nevlls' noble mce " 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., 111. 2. 

crab (3), s. [Corrupted from carapa (q.v.).] 
The oil obtained from Carapa guiantnsis. 

crab wood, 5. The timber of Carapa 
guianensis. (Treas. of Bot.) 

crib, v.t. & i. [Crab (2), *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To make sour or morose ; to provoke, to 
Incense. 

" 'Tls easy to observe how age or sickness sours aud 
crabs our nature.'’— Glanvilte : Pre-exist, of Souls, 
p. M. 

2. To run down, to depreciate. 

4 B. Intrans . : To fret, to be peevish or 
•our- tempered. 

** Far be thay oourtns. tlmy will qnyt me : 

And gif thay crab, uetr I quylulame It,*' 

Bannatyne Poems, p. 210. 


cr&b’-bed, a. [Eng. crab (2), a. ; -ed.] 

I. Of persons: 

I. Peevish, morose, aour-tempered, cynical. 

" Crabbed ago and youth 
Caunot live together." 

Shakesp. : The Passionate Pilgrim, v. 

»2. Difficult to understand ; perplexing, ob- 
scure. 

" Whate’er «bc crabbe<T ft author hath, 

He understood h’ Implicit faith." 

Butler: Hudibras. 

II. Of things: 

1. Disagreeable, unpleasant, harsh. 

" How ch Arming Is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose.” 
Hilton ; Camus. 

2. Difficult, intricate, obscure. 

*’ The arwes of thy crabbed eloquence 
Sbal perce his Brest. '' 

Chaucer : The Clerket Tale, 979. 

terfi-b' -bed-1 y, ■ crabbedlte, * crAbd -ly, 

a/iv. [Eng. cra66cd; -ly.) 

1. Peevishly, morosely. 

2. In a ciubbed or difficult manner; per- 
plexingly. 

". . . have in such medlele or checkerwlse so crab, 
bedlie iuinhled thorn both togither, as commonlie the 
inhabitants of the meauer sort speak neither good 
English nor good Irish."— Holinshed : Ireland, ch L 

t cr&b'-bed-ness, 5. [Eng. cra6&e<i ; -7icss.] 

1. Sourness of taste. 

2. Peevishness, raoroaeness, sourness of 
temper. 

"... the very same forwardnease and crabbedness 
of visage, . . .** — Holland : Llvius, p. 85. 

3. Intricacy, difficulty, obacureness. 

•* The mathematics with their crabbedness and Intri- 
cacy, could not deter you, . . Howell, bk. 1., $ l, 
let, 9. 

t cr£b'-ber-;jf, s. [Eng. crab ; -ery.) A resort 
or breeding-place of crabs. 

" Mud-banks, which the inhabitants call Cangrejales, 
or crabberies, from the number of small crabs."— 
Dariein : Voyage of a Hat., ch. Iv. 

* cr&b'-bish, a. [Eng. crab; -ish.] Rather 
sour or cross. 

"The whips of the moat crabbish Satyristes.”— 
Decker: Seven Deadly Sinncs, ch. iv. (Davies ) 

cr&b'-bit, a. [Eng. crab (2), s. ; Scotch adj. 
suff. -if = Eng. -cd.] Crabbed, fretful, peevish. 

"Or lee langs nights, wi r crabbit leuks. 

Pore owre the devil's pictur’d heuks." 

Bums : The Twa Dogs. 

4 cr&b -b$r, a. [Eng. crab (2), s. ; - y .] Crabbed, 
difficult, obscure. 

" Perslus is crabby, because ancient . . Marston : 
Scourge of ViUany. 

4 cr&bd'-ly, adv. [Crabbedly.] 

" Fall not crosse and crabdly forth." — R, Brathwayt : 
Mature s Embastie, p. 290. 

* cra'-ber, s. [Fr. (raton), crabier.] The 
aquatic vole (Arvicola amphibia), commonly 
called the water-rat. 

** Otters, the cormorant, and the ember, which 
some call the Water-rat." — Walton : Angler. 

era'-bre, s. [Lat. = a hornet (Vespa craft ro).] 

Entom. : A genus of fossorial hymenoptera, 
the typical one of the family Crabronidie. 
They are yellow and black insects, very active 
in their habits, frequenting the flowers of the 
Umbelliferfe, the leaves of other plants, or 
palings, to surprise and carry off fliea or simi- 
lar insects for the sustenance of their lorvae. 
Their cella are often made in rotten posts. 
Crabro cephalotes is more than half an inch long. 

era bron l-dfe, s. pi. [Lat. cra&ro (genit. 
crat/ronw (q.v.), and fern. pi. adj. suff. -irfat.J 

Entom. : A family of hymenopterona in- 
sects ; section Aculeata, aub-section Fossores. 
Antenme short, geneiuily thickened towards 
the apex ; head large, ami looks nearly square 
when viewed from above ; the body elliptical, 
joined to tho thorax by a peduncle. 

4 ©r&b'-si dlo, v.i. [Eng. cra6 (1), and sidle, 
v.) To go sideways like a crab. ( Southey : 
Letters, i. 105.) 

4 era echo, * cracchyn, 4 cratcbe, v.t. 

[M. 11. Uer, fcrafzm.] [Scratch. ] 

1. To scratch. (Prompt. Parv.) 

2, To snatch, to save. 

” No inyghto nio cracche fro he lie." 

Langhmd : P. Plowman, 4,945. 

4 cracchyng, * cracchyng, 4 cratching, 

pr, par., a., 6c s. [Cracche.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ ) xirticip . adj. : (See 
tho verb). 


bSll, btf^; pt5iit, J6^1; cat, 9 ©ll, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 
-clan, tian-wshan. -tlon, -sion — shun ; -tion, -fion — zhuiL -tlous, -slous, - 
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C. As subst. : The act of scratching or tear* 
mg. 

" Cracchyng ot cbeekea, rendyug eek of here.* 

Chaucer : The knxyhtts Tale, 2.BS6. 

4 cr ached, a. [Fr. icrase.] Infirm, broken 
down. 

"... coutyuuyug my jorueya toward es your highnea, 
withe suche diligence, as uiyn olde and crached body 
may endure."— Stu te Papers, 1 278. (A'are*.) 

cra^'-i-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. crax (genit. 
cracis ) (q.v.), aud fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee. ] 
Ornith. : The Curassows, a family of Galli- 
naceous birds. Tbe bill is of moderate size, 
and arched at the tip, the wings are short 
and rounded, the tail long ana very broad 
compared with the proportionate breadth of 
the body ; the hind toe is on the same level 
as the others. Genera, Crax, Penelope, Ourax, 
&c. They are found in Central and Southern 
America, and are apparently the American re- 
presentatives of the Phasianidse (ITieasanta) 
of the Eastern world. 

crack, 4 crak, * crake, * crakcn, crak- 
ke, * crakkyn, v.t . i. [A.S. crucian, an 

imitative word. Cogn. with Dut. kraken, krak - 
ken ; Ger. kraehen .] 

A* Transitive : 

I. Liferaili/; 

1. To break or cause to part into chinks ; 
to cause to become partially severed. 

2. To break iu piece9 ; to cause to open. 

*' Crakkyn or achyllen nothya. Excortica, enucleo .* 
— Prompt. Parv. 

3. To rend, break, or injure in any way. 

" I had rather crack my sinews, break my hack. 
Than you should such dishonour undergo. 

While I ait lazy hy." Shakesp. : Tempest, lii. 1. 

4. To cause to give out a aharp, sudden 
noise ; as, To crack a whip. 

II. Figuratively : 

* I. To dissolve, to break, to destroy. 

"Against the Roman state ; whoso course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs." 

Shakesp. : CorioL, 1. L 

* 2. To break with grief. 

"The tackle of my heart 1 j cracked ." 

Shakesp. : King John, v. 6. 

3. To craze, to destroy the intellect. 

" Ho thought none poets till their brains w ere crackt’ 
Roscommon. 

4. To utter or do an ything smartly or quickly. 

" Sir Balaam now. he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his Jokes.” 
Pope : Moral Ess., IU. SSS. 

* 5. To utter boastfully or hlusteringly. 

" He crakked boost and swor It was nat so." 

Chaucer: C. T., 8,999. 

6. To open and drink. 

" You'll crack a quart together 1 Ha, will you uotT" 
Shakesp. : 2 Uen. /I*., v. 3. 

4 7, To weaken, to impair, to destroy. 

" Or (not to cracA the wind of the poor phrase, 
Wronging it thus,) you'll tender me a fool.' 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 3. 

u (1) To crack a crib: To break into a 
house as burglars. (Slang.) 

(2) To crack anything up: To extol highly ; 
to puff. 

(3) To crack credit : To lose character and 
confidence in any respect ; primarily applied 
to the loss of credit in mercantile concerns. 

" By Solomon * record, shoe that ^adeth abroad can- 
not bee well thought of: with Wisedoine shee hath 
cracked her credit. —Z. Boyd . Last Battell, p. 970. 

(4) To crack tryst : To break an engagement. 
B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1 . To burst or open into chinks ; to break 
partially asunder ; to exhibit craeks. 

"Tho mirror cracA:' if from side to aide." 

Tennyson : 7 he Lady of Shalott 

2. To break or fly iu pieces ; to be broken. 

" Must here tho burden fall from oft my back 7 

Must here tho strings that bound it to me crack /' 
Hunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

II. Figuratively : 

4 1. To break, to burst. 

" My heart Is ready to crack , . . .’—Shakesp, : Merry 
Wives, ii. 2. 

4 2. To come to ruin, to lie mined, to fail. 

" The credit not only of l«anks. but of exchequers, 
cracA* when little comes In, and much goc* out."— 
Dryden. 

4 3. To boast ; to talk l>oastfully or bluater- 
Ingly ; to bluster. 

" Ye sell the heir's skin on his hack,— 

Ouhrn ye have done. Its tyroe to rracA:.” 

Cherrie and Slae, st 47. 

Followed by of before that which 
boasted of. 


, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = L 
-cions = sbus. -hie, -die, ic. — bcl, d$L 
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"And Btbiopa Qftbflir ewe-et complexion croc*.* 
Dark needs no candles now, lor dark is light.” 

Shakesp. : Love's labour s loti, lv. 8. 

4. To talk freely and familiarly ; to chat. 

“ G»e warm ye. and crack with our dame,— 

The priest atoi-d close, the miller cracked .” 

Jiamsay: Poems, ii. &22, 24. 

5* To utter or give out a sharp noise. 

" I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack," 
Shakesp. : Tain, of M re W, i. - 

6. To break, to change. (Applied to the 
changing of voices at puberty.) 

% (1) To crack on about : To boast, to bluster. 

(2) To crack up : 

(a) To break up, to fail, to come to ruin,. 

(&) To praise or extol. (Slang.) 

Tf For the difference between to crack and 
to break see Break. 


orack, *crak, * crake, *crakke, 
* krakke, s. 6ia. [From the verb. Fr. crac ; 
O. H. Ger. c/imc.J 
A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A sudden disruption by which the parts 
are separated, hut only a little way from each 
other. 


(2) The chink, fissure, or openiog made by 
disruption. 

" At length it would crac* in many places ; and 
those cracks, as they dilated, would appear of a pretty 
good, hut yet obscure and dark, sky-colour ."— ATcwton : 
Optics. 

(3) A sharp sudden sound or report, as of a 
body falling or bursting. 

*' Cnikke or dyn. Soniiut." — Prompt. Part. 

(4) A sharp blow. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A breach or disruption. 

M . . . my fortunes against auy lay worth naming, 
this crack of your love shall grow stronger than it was 
before.”— ciftaAejp. ; Othello, u. 8. 

*(2) Craziness of intellect. 

*(3) A uian crazed ; a crack-brained person. 

*\ . . hut cauoot get the parliament to listen to me, 
who look upon me as a crack aud a projector.”— Addi- 
ton. 

* (4) A boast, boasting, bluster. 

° This to correct, they schow with mouy crakkis , 

But littil effect of sueir or battar ax.” 

Dunbar : Hannatyne Poems, p. *3, at. A 

*(5) Chat, familiar conversation. 

” Kae langsyne. fan our auld fouks were laid, 

And taking their ain croc* into their bed." 

/loss: Hclenore, p. 20. 

* (6) An idle report or rumour. 

"A' cracks axe not to be trow'd."— Ramsay : Scotch 
Proverbs, p. 12. 

* (7) A boaster. 


(8) One v,bo is first-rate in any pursuit or 
pastime. 

• (9) A fault, a failing, a sin. 

“ 1 cannot 

Believe this crac* to be in my dread mistress." 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, L 2. 

*(10) The change of voice at puberty. 

“ Our voices have got the mannish crack." 

Shakesp. ; C’ymbtline, lv. 2. 

*(11) A prostitute. 

* (12) A pert, lively boy. 

"’Tis a uohle child, a crack, madam ” 

Shakesp . . Cortot., L A 

(13) An instant. 

" Ye ne’er heard 0 * the hlghlandman aod the gauger, 
I’ll uo he a crack o’ tellin it .”— Saxon A Gael., i. 37. 


(14) A first-rater (esp of race-horses). 


1 /na crack: At once, in a moment. 

•Tour Jack Tackle's grimly ghost was vanish'd in a 
crack." Lewis : Sailor's Tale. 

II. Veterinary: A disease in the heels of 
horses. 

B. .4s adjective : 

* 1, Boastful. 

* 2. Crack-brained. 

3. Excellent, superior, first-rate. 

"... a crack small-bore shot, . . ."—Daily Tele- 
graph , July IS, 1882. 


crack-brained, a. Crazy, cracked. 

. the ill-grounded sophisms of those eroct- 
krained fellows."— A rbuthnot A Pope. 


* crack hemp, s. The same as Crack- 

BOPE (q.v.). 

” Come hither, crack-hemp." 

Shake-p, : Tam. of the Shrew, v. L 

* crack-rope, s. One who deserves 
hanging. 

* crack-skull, s. A crack-brained person. 


* crack -try st, s. One who does not fulfil 
an engagement to meet with another. 

crack- willow, s. Soliz fragilis. 

cracked, pa. par. or a. [Crack, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : In senses corresponding 
to those of the \erb. 

B. .4s adjective: 

I. Lit. : Burst, split ; having cracks. 

“ Lewis, who charitably bestowed ou his ally an old 
exacted piece of camion to be coined into downs and 
shillings.''— Macaulay : /list. Eng., ch. xv. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. Crazy, of weak iu telle ct. 

“He was a man of crackfd brain, . , .“—Camden: 
Elisabeth, an. 15&4. 

* 2. Of bad reputation. 

crack-er, * crak ~er, s. [Eng. croc* ; -tr . J 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : One who or that which cracka. 

IL Figuratively : ' 

1. A boaster. 

“ What cracker Is this same that deals our ears 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? " 

Shakesp. : King John. iL L 

* 2. A sharp, witty saying; Rjeu d' esprit. 

“Twill heat the hmiiie, kindle my imagination, I 
shall talke nothing hut crackers, and fire. wot ke, to- 
night."— 8. Jonson: Every J fan out of his Humour, 
v. 4. 

3. A lie. ( Colloquial .) 

4. A breakdown, a smash. (Slang.) 

5. One of the “ poor whites ” of the southern 
States of the American Uoion. 

B. Technically: 

1. Pyrotcch. : A form of explosive fire -work. 
Marcus Gnecus, in the eighth century, speaks 
of a composition of sulphur, charcoal, and 
saltpetre, which he said might be made to 
imitate thunder by folding some of it up in a 
cover and tying it tightly. This was a cracker. 

“The Madder, at its breaking, gave a great report, 
almost like a cracker"— Boyle. 

2. Baking : A thin, hard biscuit. (Amer. ; 
used also in the North of England.) 

“ There is a dado full three feet high of hiscuit or 
cracker boxea ." — The Century Hag., Aug., 1882, p. 483. 

3. Mack. : One of the deeply grooved iron 
cylinders which revolve iQ pairs and grind 
the toagh, raw caoutchouc, which has been 
previously cut in pieces by a circular knife. 

crack-ing, * crak’- mg, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Crack, i\] 

A. & B, .4$ pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. .4s substantive : 

1. Lit . : The act of breaking or splitting 
partially. 

" Each pulse beats high, aod each uerve strains, 
Eveu to the cracking." 

Churchill : The Ghost, bk. iv. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1„ Failure, breach. 

2. Boasting, bluster. 

"... let us learne to know ourselves, our frailty and 
w«?uk u esse, without any craking or boosting of our 
own good deeds aud merits ." — Homilies ; of the Misery 
Of Man, pt ii. 

3. The act of conversing in a lively manner; 
gossip. 

crack-le, v.i. & t. [A freq. from crack (q.v.).] 
A. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: To make short, sharp, and 
rapid cracks ; to decrepitate. 

“ While hisses ou my heJirth the pulpy pear, 

And blackening chestnuts start and crackle there." 
t'owper : On the Death of Damon (Transl.). 

*2. Music: A direction ia lute playing, 
thus explained by “ Maister “ Thomas ilace, 
1676: “To crackle such tliree-part stops is 
only to divide each stop, with your thumb 
and two fingers, so as not to loose time, but 
give each crotchet its due quantity.” [Ar- 
peggio.] (Stainer £ Barrel.) 

* B. Trans. : To crack, to break. (Cibber: 
Non-juror, i.) 

crack- less, a. [Eng. crack, s. ; Whole, 

flawless. (Dai'ies : Sir T. Overbury's IVi/e, p. 6.) 

crack'-IIhg. crack-linge, pr. par., a & 

S. [CHACKLE.l 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. .48 adjective : 

I. Lit. : Giving out short, sharp, aud rapid 
cracks ; decrepitating. 


til. Fig. ; Sharp, witty, sparkling. 

"• . the unholy cursing and the crackling wit of 

lie Rochester* and Sedley*.”— Huxley : Lay Sermons 

.th pd I i A 


the 

(5th ed.), L A 
C. As substantive 


1. The giving out of short, sharp, and rapid 
cracks ; decrepitation. ( Eccles . vii. 6.) 

2. The browned and scored skio or rind of 
roast pork. 

3. A kind of dog-biscuit made of tallow 
refuse, &c. 

* 4. A sharp witty saying ; a jeu desprit. 

”Tbo»e little crackling* of mirth/' — Steel e : Spec- 
tator, No. 382. 

5. (PI.) : The refuse of tallow, 
crdck'-nel, * crake-nell, s. [Said to be 
altered from Fr. craguelin.) A light, crisp 
biscuit, curved or hollowed in shape. 

“A lytle cake in mailer of a crakenell, or byeket."— 
Bemert : Froissart ; Cronycle, voL i., ch. 17. 


cracks man, . [Eog. crack, v., and Trtan.] 
A burglar. 


*crack’-y, *crack'-ie, a. k s. [Eng. crack ;-y. ) 

A, As adj. : Talkative, often denoting the 
effect of being elevated. 

B. As subst. : A small, low, three-legged 
stool having a hole in the middle of the seat, 
by means of which it is lifted, used in cottagea. 
Oftea crackie- stool. 


Crac-o'-vi-an, a. & s. [See def.J 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to Cracow in 
Poland. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Cracow. 


or&-co-vi-enne’, s. [Fr. = Cracovian.j 
Afusw; [Polacca]. 

* Crac' -owe, s. [From Cracow, a city fn 
Poland.] A kind of boot or shoe, with ex* 



CRACOW E. 

E From Bloone MS. 2. Toe of Cracowe 6 in. long. 
A From Royal MS. (Temp. Rich. 1 1.1 


tremely long pointed toes ; they were intro- 
duced from Cracow. 

* cr ade, s. [Crate.] A crate or wicker-basket 
for glass or crockery. 

. . on their shoulder* carry il erodes. 

With glasses iu the sameL* 

The Pleasant History of Jack Homer. (.VareJ.) 

cra’-dle, * cradel, * oradele, * cradil, 
* credel,.* credille, * credyll, + cre- 
dylle, * kradell, s. [A.S. cradol, of un- 
certain etymol ; cf. O.H.G. chratto , M.H.G. 
kratte, Ger. krdtze = basket.] [Crate.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

I. A baby’s bed or cot, oscillating on rockera 
or swung upon pivots. The ancient Greeks 
used cradles, and called them by names indi- 
cating their forms, such as little bed, boat, 
&c. Baby cradles were used by the Romans. 
They Ri-e also tnentioned by Theocritus. The 
cradle of Henry V. of England swung between 
two posts. 

“The cradl* that received thee at thy birth." 

Cowper: Expostulation. 

*2. A crate. (Scotch.) 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The place of birth or early nurture, 

2. Infancy; the time when children sleep 
in cradles. 

“ . . being ever from their cradles bred together, 
. . .’—Shakeep. : As l ou Like It, L L 

B. Technically : 

1. Surgery: 

(1) A thin shell or case of wood, acting as * 
splint for a broken hoae or dislocated limb. 

(2) A framework which supports the bed- 
clothes above au injured limb. 

2. Pottery : A frame oa which loaia-monid* 
are placed in an oven to be burned, after the 
spindle is withdrawn. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, wh&, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce=6. ey = a. qu = kw. 
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3. Hydrovl. I ingin. : Tha frama in which a 
#hip lies oq the ways, and which accompanies 
her in launching; or, the frame in which a 
vessel lies on a way or slip, or in a canal-lift. 
A cradle was used in very early times in cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Corinth, from the Corin- 
thian to the Cenchrean Sea. The place was 
called tha Diolcos, or drawing-place, and was 
flva miles io length. This crossing-place was 
again used during the maritime warfare be- 
tween tha Genoese and the Turks. In its 
ainipla form, the cradle consists of three longi- 
tudinal timbers united by ribs or cross-piaces. 
This is floated beneath the ship, which is 
lashed thereto by cables. The cradle and its 
burden ara then floated to the inclined ways 
or slip, up which it is hauled, being sup- 
ported by rollers which intervene between 
the timbers of the cradle and those of the slip. 
(Knight.) 

4. Metal. : A rocking apparatus, used in col- 
lecting gold from aoil aud sand by agitating 
the auriferous earth in water. The earth is 
shovelled into the sieve, aud washed through 
its meshes by water, which also carries off the 
lighter earthy particles io suspension. Tha 
coarser matters, which do oot pasa the meshes 
of the sieve, ara thrown out and the operation 
repeated. After a large quantity of earth has 
been thus disposed of, the contents of the 
cradle are washed in a pan and the gold ob- 
tained from tha aattlings. ( Knight . ) 

5. Enqraving : A tool used by mezzotint- 
engravers. It consists of a steel plate with 
a proper tang and handle, aad lias angular 
grooves on its under surface, so that when 
the rounded end is obliquely ground, it will 
form a row of points by which a multitude of 
burrs are raised upon a plate. This is the 
mode of proceeding in mezzotint-engraving 
(q.v.), the cradle being rocked backwards and 
forwards, and retreating, makiog a zigzag 
aeries of burrs. This is crossed at right angles, 
and theo several times diagonally, until the 
whole snrfaca of tha plate is roughened, so as 
to hold tha ink of tha copper-plate printer. 
Tha burnisher and scraper remove the burr in 

larts, according to the desirad graduation of 
ighta. (Knight.) 

6. Mining: A suspended scaffold used by 
miners. 

7. Carp. : The rough framework or bracket- 
ing forming ribbing for vaulted ceilings and 
arches intended to be covered with plaster. 

8. Husbandry: 

(1) A set of fingers projecting from a post 
which is mortised into tha snath of a graio- 
acythe. 

(2) A grain-scythe. 

9. Nautical: 

(1) An apparatus or raachino for shipping 
horses. 

(2) Tha baskat or apparatus in which, when 
a line has been made fast to a vessel in dis- 
tress, the sailors, Ac., are brought to land. 

10. Architecture : 

(1) The centering for a bridge, culvert, &c. 

(2) A squara depression or sinking in each 
Interval between the inodillioiiR of the Co- 
rinthian cornice, and in other parts. (Crabbe.) 

11. Games: The same as Cat's-cradle (q.v.). 

12. Old Armour; The part of the stock o£ a 
Cross-bow on which the missile reats. 

cradle babo. s. An infant. 

" Aa mild And gentle a* the cradle-baht i ’ 

Stutketp. : 2 Henry VI., 111. 2. 

* cradle-band, * crnodelbondc, 

* crcdclbondo, " crcdylbondc, * ere- 
dilbande, &. Swaddling clothes. 

” \ credltbande : fntcia, fasciola, instUa/'—Cn/hol. 
A Hfflic. 

* cradle-bairn, “cradelbarn, 

* kradclbarnc, s. An infant, a cradle-babe. 

“ lie . . . made licui rowto 
Als he vreren kruldbarnc" 

Hard ok, 1.911. 

cradle-chimlay, s. The name given to 
the large grate, of an oblong form, open at all 
aides for the emission of the heat, which is 
used in wlmt is called a " ronnd-abnut fire- 
side denominated from its resemblance to a 
cradle. 

cradle-clothes, s. pi. The bed-clothes 
belonging to n cradle. 

“O could it be prov'd 

That a ono ultfht- tripping fiiry )>:vl oxohanff'd, 

Iu cradle-clvtJwf, onr children, when* they lay.“ 

Bhoketp. : I Harry V!„ t. 1. 


cradle-hills, s. pi. Small hillocks formed 
by fallen trunks of trees. (American.) 

cradle-scythe, s. 

Aginc. : A broad acytha to ba fitted in a 
grain-cradle, as distinguished from a grass or 
uiowiog scythe. 

4 cradle-song, * credille sange, s. 

A lullaby. 

“A crediZle tango : fatcerxninef'—Cathol. Anglic, 

* cradle time, s. Childhood, infancy. 

" Hercules, whose famous acta . . . 

Whereof the first but uot the least 
In cradle-time befell." 

Warner : Albion's Eng., hk. L, oil. 111. 

cradle -vault, s. 

Arch. : A cylindrical vault, 
cra'-dle, v.t. & i. [Cradle, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To lay or place in a cradle ; to 
rock to sleep. 

2. Figuratively : 

(3) To nurture, to bring up, to rear from 
infancy. 

•'He that hath been cradled in majesty, will not 
leave the throuo to play with beggars.'*— QlanviUe: 
Apollonius. 

(2) To put or lay tn rest. 

** Though clasp'd and cradled in his nurse's arms." 

Covrper : Dope, 

II, Technically: 

1. Agric. : To cut and lay with a cradle, as 
grain. 

2. Hydraul. Engin. : To transport a vessel 
by means of a cradle. 

“At s number of places in Lombardy and Venetla 
the locks are insufficient or absent, and boats are 
cradled and transported over the grade. "-A m ig hr : 
Diet, of ilech. 

* B. Intrans. : To lie or lodge as in a cradle. 

“ Husks wherein the acorn cradled '.** 

Shakcsp. : Tempest, L 2. 

era -died, pa. par. or a. [Cradle, p.] 

cra'-dling, jw*. par., a., & s. [Cradle, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : Tlia act of laying or rocking in a 
cradle. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The bringing up or nurturing from in- 
fancy. 

(2) Infancy. 

II. Technically : 

1. Coopering : Cutting a cask in two length- 
wise, in order to allow it to pass through a 
doorway or hatchway, the parts heiog after- 
wards united and re-hooped. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) The framework in arched Or coved ceil- 
ings to which the laths are muled. 

(2) The framework to which the entablature 
of a wooden shop-front is fastened. 

erseme, crame, cream, creame, s. [But. 
kraam—a bouth, a stall ; Ger. kramcr—a stall- 
keeper.] 

1. A merchant’s booth ; a wooden shop ; or 
a tent where goods are sold. (Scotch.) 

"... it they make any merchandise privily In a 
shop or crume, or cume to the mercsite-place, when 
there la oo j niblick mercate."— Acts bed. Fell. 2V, 

2. A pack or bundlo of goods for sale. 

“A ne pedder Is called nn march and. or creamer, 
qhua benrla ane pack «>r creame ujton his hack ; quha 
are called helrurls of tho puddlll he the Scottea-iuen 
ol the lealwe of Foluuiii .''— Skene : Curb. Sign. 

errome -ware, creanv ware, . Articles 
sold by such as keep booths or stalls. 

"... booths or aho]!*, where they sell — arvcml aorts 
of cream-ware, as linen, imuriln, 4c.' — Brand : Deter. 
Zetland, p. ISt . 

craem or, eramer, creamer, a. [Scotch 
crccm(e); er.) A huckster, a pedlar. 

crosm er-ie, cramery, crcameric. «. 

[Scotch ertnner ; -ic — -y. J Merchandise, such 
as is sold by a huckster or pedlar. 

craft (1), • erreft, 4 craffte, • ereft, s. [A S. 

era- ft ; led. kraptr , kraftr; bw., Dan., &. Gcr. 
kraft = strength.] 

I, Ordinary Istnguogc : 

1. Art, dexterity, skill. 


*' A poem 1 j tho work of the poet ; poety In his eklH 
or craft of making, the very fiction itself of the 
work ." — Ben Jonscm. 

2. Art, dexterity, or akill applied to bad 
purposes ; artifice, cunning. 

"... a man in whom cruft and profligacy were 
united . . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cn. xv. 

3. A manual act or occupation ; a trade, an 
employment. 

•• For since the birth of time, throughout all ages and 
nations. . . . 

Ha* the craft of the smith heen held In repute by 
the people." Longfellow : Evangeline, l. 1. 

4. The members of a particular trade. 

“And because he was of the same craft be abode 
with them. . . Actt xvili. 3L 

5. Specially applied with the definite article 
to tha body or brotherhood of Freemasons. 

6. A corporation, a guild. 

M His craft , the black smiths, first ftva, ~ 

Led the procession, twa ami twn " 

Muyne : Biller Own, p. 2k 

II. Naut. : A vessel. 

** Ruilt for freight, and yet for sliced. 

A beautiful and gallant craft . 

Lon gf allow : The BuiUiing of the Slxip. 

craft (2), s. [Croft.] A field near a house. 
(In old husbandry.) (ScofcA.) 

•* Or. faith ! 1 fear, that wl' the geess, 

I shortly boost to pasture 

I' the cr<*i7 some day." 

Burns , A Dream. 

* craft, *craftc, *crefte, v.i. & t. [A.s. 
era f tan, gecrccftan.] 

A. Intrans. : To use craft, arts, or artifice ; 
to act craftily. 

“To say. Beseech yon, cease.— You have made fair 
bands. 

Yon, and your crafts ! you have crafted fair! " 

Shakesp. : Conolanus, iv. & 

B„ Trans. : To gain or win by craft. 

'* Onnethe creft eny that atat ."—Shoreham, p. L 

craffcer, s. [Crofteb.] 

* craft-ful, a. [Eng. craft pful(l).~\ Conning, 
aitful, crafty. 

4 craft -ful- ly 4 craftfullich, adr. [Cng. 
craftful; -ly.] Cunningly, cleverly, with art 
or skill. 

“ The best dark of at this tun 
Craftfulhch raakid this bostuiL * 

Relig. Antfq., 11 17C, 

craft i-ly, • craftilich, a. & adv. [M. LL 
Ger. kraftdich.] 

* A* As adj. : Cunning, skilful, clever. 

" He was a clerk, thatwrothete thiscr^fhdi werk.“ 
— Rehq . Antiq., iL 176. 

B. As adv. : With craft or cunning; cun- 
niogly, dexterously, ai-tfully. 

“. . . hod. for that cause, craftily persuaded Soly- 
mau to take In hand the untortunaU Fersiau war.*— 
KnolUs. 

craft - 1 -ness, &. [Eng crafty ; -7i«s.] Cun- 
ning, art, craft, artfulness, stratagem. 

. He txketh the wise In their own arc\fUntm’— 
1 Cor. iil. 19. 

4 croft'-lcss, a. [Eng. croft ; -less.] Frea 
from craft or art ; artless. 

"... helpless, craftiest, aud Innooent i>eople.*— Bp. 
Taylor : Holy Living ; On Covctousutsi, $ 6. 

crafts -man, *craftmon, 'craftysman, 

s. [Eng. croft, and man.] A mini skillod iu 
any jiarticuhir crafL, trade, or occupatioo ; ao 
artizan, a mechanic. 

crafts -man-ship, s. [Eug. craftsman; 
-ship.] Tfie work of a craftsman or skilled 
artizao. 

"... magnificent cr<(/fimansMp."— Buskin. 

* crafts - mas - ter, a. [Eng. craft, and 
inaAfer.] Uno skilled io aoy emit ; a master 
of his craft nr tnide. 

“There la art in pride : ft man might as »onn lmrn a 
trade. Those who were not brought lip to it. seldom 
prove their craftmuu'er."— Collier : On l*rlde. 

craft y, • crafti, * crcfti, a. [A S. cm-flig; 
led. kroptugr ; O. 13. Ger. chrcftig, kreftig ; 
Don. trvftig.] 

1. Belonging tn or indicating craft, know- 
ledge, or skill. (There was at first no insinua- 
tion of crookedness.) 

"This ryche crafty taltcrnacle." 

Lydgate: Bnok of Troye. 

2. Possessing skill or dexterity ; skilled, 
Rkilfnl. 

"He w.i!» a nohle crafti mftn of tree*. "— IVyel iffe : 
Ex xf. xxxviii. St 

3. Indicating or characterised by craft, art, 
or cunning. 

4. Artful, cunning, wily, sly. 


boll, hoj^; pout, cat, 9CII, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, pern; thin, this; sin, expect, Xenophon, c^ist, -ing. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -slon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, «tc. = bcl, d$L, 
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crag— crambid® 


** Which simple votaries shall on trust receive. 

While craftier feign belief, till they believe." 

Moore ; Lalla Hookh ; The Veiled Prophet of iTAo- 

rassan, 

©rig (1), * cragge, s. [Wei. craig; Gael. 
creag.] 

1. A rough, ateep rock ; a rugged, broken 
clifT. 

2. The rugged protuberances or prominences 
of rocks. 

•’ From crag to crag the signal flew." 

Sco« ; The Lady of the Lake, v. 8. 

crag-and-tail, crag and tall, s. 

Geof. : A crag, rock, or hill, with a preci- 
pitous face oq one side and with ao accumu- 
lation of boulders, gravel, mud, or similar 
detrital matter on the other. Many of the 
hills in Central Scotlaod are of this type. 
For instance, the Castle Rock at Edinburgh, 
with its steep western face, is a “crag,” aud 
the eastward slope of the High Street and 
Canongate constitutes the “ tail.** 

crag-built, a. Built on a crag. 

crag- -covered, a. Covered with steep, 
broken cliffs. 

** put still I perceive an emotion the same 
Aa I felt, when a boy. on the crag-covered wild." 

Byron: Hours of Idleness; When I Roved a Young 

Highlander. 

crag-platform, s. A standing place on 
a crag. 

A huge crag-platform , smooth as burnished hrass, 

I chose." Tennyson : The Palace of Art. 


cragge, s. [Crag (1), s.] 


cr&g'-ged, * craggid, * craggyd,a. [Eng. 

crag ; -ed.j 

1 1. Full of crags or steep, broken rocks ; 
craggy. 

*’ On a huge hill, 

Cragged and steep, truth stands.” Crashnw. 

* 2. Covered with kuots or lumps ; knotted. 

'* As knave wytb this craggyd knad hym kylled." 

Coventry My it., p. 384. 


cr&g'-ged-ness, s. [Eng. cragged ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being cragged ; crag- 
gioess. 


M The craggedneu or steepness of that mountain 
m&keth many parts of it in a manner inaccessible."— 
Brerevoood. 


crag'-gi-ness, s. [Eng. craggy ; - ness .] The 
quality or atate of beiag craggy or abounding 
in crags. 

“The cragginess and steepness of places up and 
down."— Howell : Instruct, for Foraine Travel, p. 182. 

Cr&g'-gy, a. [Eng. crag; -y.] Full of or 
abounding with crags or steep, broken rocks 
and cliffs. 

" The rest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climh.” 

Milton: P. L., hk. iv. 

cr^gf -man, craigsman, s. [Eng. c rag (l), 

s. , and irian.] One whose occupation, partly 
at least, is to climb crags and cliffs for the 
purpose of taking wild birds and their eggs ; 
one skilled in clirahing cliffs. 

" I am more of a cragsman than to mind fire or 
water.” — Scott : The Pirate, ch. iv. 


©r&g (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A south- 
country word for a small beer vessel. 

M Then you'll have brewed if I don't fail 
A very pretty crag of ale.” 

Homer : Fleas' Burlesque, 1.722. (Halliwell : 
Contrib. to Lexicog .) 


crSg (3), craig, * cragge, s. [Dut. kraag ; 
Ger. kragen.] 

1. The neck, the throat. 

“ Bearen the cragge so stifle and so state." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender, l*. 

2. The small end of a neck of mutton ; the 
scrag (q. v.). 


©r&g (4), s. [Provinc. Eng. crag, a term used 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex to designate 
masses of shelly sand used to fertilize soils 
deficient in calcareous matter. ( Lyell .) ] 

Geol. : Three series of British beds, all of 
Pleioceue age ; the uppermost, the Norwich 
Crag, being newer, and the Red Crag aud 
YMiite or Coralline Crag being older Pleioceoe. 
Of the latter age is a series of foreign beds 
called Antwerp Crag. The following series is 
in a descending order : 

1. The Norwich , Fluvio- Marine, or Mamma - 
liferous Crag : The first oame is given be- 
cause it is found chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich. It consists of incoherent sand, 
loam, and gravel, exposed on both sides of 
the Yare. These must have been deposited 
originally in an estuary ; for the organic re- 
mains are partly land, partly fluviatile, aod 
partly marine. Characteristic mammalian 
remains are the Mastodon arvemensis and the 
Elephas meridionalis. Of 124 marine shells, 
Mr. Searles Wood considers that 18 are ex- 
tinct. Arctic shells are rarer than in the 
beds above. 

2. The Red Crag of Suffolk and Essex, <£c. : 
It is the highest of the older Pleioceue strata 
It rarely exceeds 20 ft. io thickness. Ex- 
clmling 25 species of molluscs derived from 
othf* beds, there are, according to Mr. Searles 
Wood, 256 known species of shells in the Red 
Crag, of which 65 or 25 per cent, arc extinct. 

3. The JWiite, Lower or Coralline Crag : It is 
limited in extent, ranging only about 20 in. 
in length by 3 in. or 4 in. in breadth, between 
the rivers Stour and Aide in Suffolk. It is 
calcareous in composition, often consisting of 
comminuted shells aod remains of hryozoa. 
From the abundance of the latter it is called 
Coralline Crag, but this is somewhat of a 
misnomer, for bryozoa are not real corals. 
Mr. Searles Wood considers that 350 species 
of mollusca have been found in it, of which 
110, or 31 per cent., seem to be extinct. 

*9 Corresponding in age to 2 and 3 is the 
Antwerp Crag, found near the city after which 
it is called and along the Scheldt. 

4. The Black Crag: The lowest part of the 
Antwerp Crag, more ancient thaa any of the 
British crag beds, aud approaching the point 
of junction with the Upper Miocene. (Lyell.) 


oral fish, s. [Crayfish.] 
craig (1), 5. [Crao (l), s.] 

craigsman, s. [Cragsman.] 

craig (2), s. [Crag (3), $ .] The neck, the 
throat. 

". ,,ul has deAlt a’ my life in halters, I think na 
muckle o' putting my craig in peril of a St. Johnstone's 
tippet.”— Scott : Waverley, ch. xxxix. 

craig-claith, craig-cloth, s. A neck- 
cloth. 

“ Item, tuenty craig -cloths and cravatts for men, 
quhairof three gravatle laced.” — Depred. on the Clan 
Campbell, p. 114. 

craigh-ling, a. [Ao imitat. word.] Coughing. 

"Ill has the auld craighling scoot afore the Lords. 
The first cost was mair than five and twenty guineas." 
— The Entail, i. 118. 

craik, v.i. [Craik (1), s.] 

1. To cry like a hen ; to clock. 

•* The cry was bo ugly of elfs, apes, and owlea. 

That geese and gaisling cryes and craiks.” 

Polwart : Watson's Coll., iil. 21-2. 

2. To croak ; to emit a hoarse sound. 

“A pyet,— after alighting on a tree in bis yeard, 
craiks as is usual! with them ; he being at dinner, — 
takes out hie gun and fires at her, . . .” — Law ; Me- 
morials, p. 230. 

craik (1), s. [Crake (2), s.] 
craik (2), «. [Carrick.] 
crail, s. [Creel.] 

crail- capon, s. A haddock dried without 
being split. (Scotch.) 

*• To augment his drowth, each to bis Jsws 
A good Crail capon holds, at which he rags and gnaws.” 
Anster Fair, C. ii., st. 20. 

* cralm (1), s. [Cream.] 

* craim (2), s. [Cra:me.] 

* crake (1), s. [Crack, s.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A boast, 

" Leasings, backbitings, and vain-glorious crakes 
S/tcnser: F. Q., II. xi. 10. 

2. Old Ordn. : A kind of great gun or cannon. 

“ The tothyr, crakys war off wer, 

That thai befor herd neuir er." 

Barbour, xix. 399. 

crake (2), s. [Imitated from the cry of the 
hird.] A bird ; the corncrake (q.v,). 

crake-berry, s. Empetrum nigrum. 

Portuguese Crakeherry: Corema alba. 

(Treas. of Bot.) 

crake, v.i. & t. [Crack, v.] 

L Intrans. : To boast, to hluster, to crack. 

"Then she is mortal bora, how so ye crake . " 

Spenser : F. Q., VII. vit 60. 

•J Followed by of before that which ia 
boasted of. 

•* Each man may crake of that which was his owne.” 
Mir. for Mag., p. 297. 


II. Transitive: 

1. To boast of, to vaunt, to puff. 

" But I write more than thou canst crate or cry." 

Owen : Epigram* Englished, 1677. 

2. To utter boastfully or vauntingly. 

“ To whom the boaster, that all kuigbts did blot. 
With proud disdain did scoruefull answer make 
And further did uncomely speeches crake." 

Spenser : F. Q , V. ill. It 

* cr&k-el, v.i. [Crackle, v.] 


* cra'-ker (1), a. [Cracker.] A boaster, a 
braggart. 

" Ne yet great crakers were ever greAt fighters." 

Damon and Pithias, sign. E. iiij. 


cra'-ker (2), s. [Eng. crake (2), s. ;~er.] The 
Corncrake. 


“ The land-fowls produced here are hawks extraor- 
dinary good, eagles, plovers, crows, wrens, stone- 
chaker, craker, cuckoo. —Martin : St. Kilda, p. 26. 


cram, *crammyn, "cremmyn, ‘crommc, 

v.t. & i. [A.S. crammian. Uogn. with Icel. 
kremja = to squeeze ; Sw. krama ; Dan. krauime.) 
A. Transitive: 


I. Literally : 

1, To stuff, press, or push in, ao as to fill to 
overflowing ; to crowd. 

" Suffer us to famish, and their store-houses crammed 
with grain . . — Shakesp. : Coriol . i. L 

2. To fill with food beyond satiety ; to stuff. 

” I am sure children would be freer from diseases, K 
they were not crammed so much . "—Locke. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To thrust, to force. 

" In another printed paper It is roundly expressed, 
that he will cram his brass down our throat* ‘ — Swift. 


2. To puff out, to stuff. 

", . . Cram us with praise, and make us 
As fat as tajne things.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, L 2. 


3, To coach or prepare a pupil for an ex- 
amination, by endeavouring to force into him 
in a short time sufficient superficial knowledge 
of the subjects required to enable biin to pasa. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. Lit. : To stuff one’s self with food ; to eat 
beyond satiety. 

“ Gluttony . . . with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams, and blasphemes bis feeder.’' 

Milton : Comus, 779. 

2. Fig.: To endeavour to force into one's 
self in a short time a sufficient knowledge of 
certain subjects to enable oneself to pass an 
examination. 

“It was no use telling the Civil Service candidates 
they must not cram."— Daily Telegraph, Oct 27, 188L 


cram, s. [Cram, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The system of cramming for an examina- 
tion ; a coaching. 

2. A crammer, a coach. 

“ It was a great thing on one aide to be a good cram 
and on the other to take the cram well .” — Daily Tele- 
graph. Oct 27, 188L 

3. A lie. (Slang.) 

II. Weaving: A warp having more than 
two threads in each dent or split of the reed. 


Cr&m'-b© (1), s. [Lat. crambe; Gr. tcpapfii j 
(kranibe) — cabbage, cole, kale.] 

i?of. : A genus of cruciferous plants, family 
Raphanidae. Tba plant is without valves, 
the upper joint globose, deciduous, bearing 
* one pendulous seed upon a seed from the 
bottom of the cell, the lower joint resembling 
a pedicel. Crambe maritime, is the Sea Kale. 
It is a glabrous plant with roundish, sinuated, 
waved, and toothed glaucous leaves and white 
flowers. It grows, though not very com- 
monly, on sea-coasts or sandy or stony places 
io Britain. Wkeo cultivated and blanched, 
it is an excellent culinary vegetable. C. ta - 
tor ten is the Tatar Kenyer or Tartar-bread of 
the Hungarians. It is eaten by them, peeled 
and sliced, with oil, viDegar, or salt, or some- 
times is boiled. 


cr&m -bl dse, s. pi. [Lat. crambus (q.v.), and 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, the typical one 
of the group Crambides (q.v.). it consists of 
small moths, the wings of which appear ample 
during flight, but which when they are at 
rest are so closely folded around the body as 
to make the insect look almost tuhular, aud 
hide it from all but careful eyes. They may 
be called grass-moths, for they frequent every 
variety of grassy places, flying from the ground 
at every step which the observer takes. They 
appear from May to September. Thirty-three 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a. qu = kw. 


crambides— cranberry 
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British species are knowu. ( Stainton , &c.) 

[Crambus.] 

crAm-bl-des, a. pi. [Lat. crambus (q.v.), 
aDd mase. or fern. pi. adj. autf. -ides.] 

Entom . .* A group of Moths, tribe Pyrali- 
dina. There are four families : (1) Eudoreidte, 
(2) Galleridse, (3) Phycidae, (4) Crarabidae. 
(Stainton.) 

Cramb ling, a. [A corruption of scrambling. ] 
(For defluitioa see etymology.) 

crambling-rocket, s. A name given 
to (1) Sisymbrium officinale , (2) Hcseda lutea. 
(Britten <£ Holland.) 

•crArn -bo, * cr&m-be (2), a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A game in which one person names, a 
word, to which another endeavours to find a 
rhyme. 

*• Where every Jovial tinker, tor bis chink. 

Slay cry, mine host, to crambe I Give us drink.” 
Ben Jonson : The Sew Inn, i. 1. 

2. A word rhyming with another suggested. 
II. Fig. : A joke, a game. 

orambo clink, crambo -jingle, s. 

Rhymes, doggerel verses. 

" A' ye wh& live by crambo-clink." 

Burns : On a Scotch Bard. 

Or Am -bus, s. (Gr. Kpappos (krambos), as adj. 
= dry, parched, shrivelled ; as subst. = a 
blight in fruit] 

Entom. : A genus of moths, the typical one 
of the family Crambidre (q.v.). The perfeet 
Insects have simple antenna and the labial 



CRAMBUS RADIELLU8. 


palpi bo long aa to constitute a beak in front 
of the head. The larva-, which have sixteen 
legs, feed amongst moss ia silken galleries. 
Twenty seveu British species are known. 
(Statu ton.) 

orAmmed, pa. par. or a. [Cram, v.] 

A. .4s pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Stuffed, filled to repletioa. 

2. Fig. : Coached up for an examination. 

“ The political and permanent officials of the country 
might be divided Into two classes— the crammed and 
the crammers." — Daily Telegraph, Oct. 27, 188L 

OF Am -mer, s. [Eng. cram ; -er.] 

). Lit . : One who crama or fills himself or 
anything to repletion. 

2. Fig. : A contemptuous term applied by 
Opponents to those private tutors who pre- 
pare students for competitive examinations. 

What was demanded won that these studies should 
be rescued from ' crarnnu'ri.' But what was a 'cram- 
mer' > A professor was a i»er»on whose pay came to 
him irrespective of his exertlona A 'crammer' was 
a teacher whose pay depended wholly ou bis exer- 
tions."— Mr. Sidgwick ■ University Intelligence, Oxford, 
in Times, May So, 1877. 


Or Am -mlng, pr. par., a., &. s. [Cram, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

1. The act of stuffing or filling anything to 
repletion. 

2. The act of stuffing or eating to satiety. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. The system or act of coaching for an 
examination. 

2. The act of preparing for «n examination 
with an examiner. 

* crAm-oi-sy, * cramoisio, •'crammasy, 
* crammesy, a. & s. [Fr. crarootsi.] 

A. As adj. : Crimaon. 

** Item ane gowtie of crammasy satyne belch uekklt 
with a no small vane of crammasy velvot lynlt all 
through with crammasy velvot without hornl*. "—In- 
ventories, A. (15.39), p, 8Jt 


B. As subst. : Crimson cloth. j 

" In crammesy clede and grauit violate." 

Doug. : Virgil, 39#, 20. 

cramp, *crampe,s. &a. [O.H.Ger.c/iram/>/u>; 
O. Fr. crampe; fcjw. kramp ; Dan. krampe.] 
[Clamp.] 

A» As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : A restraint, a hindrance, a re- 
striction, a shackle. 

" How does It grate upon bis thankless ear, 

Crippling bis pleasures with the cramp of fear ' " 
Carper : Truth. 

II. Technically: 

1. Med. : A spasmodic contraction of some 
limb or muscle of the body, attended with 
pain and numbness. [Spasm.] 

2. Masonry : A bar of iron with bent ends, 
used to unite adjacent blocks of stone in situ- 
ations where they are exposed to wrenching, 
as in piers, wharves, lighthouses, break- 
waters, &c. The stones in the Coliseum of 
Vespasian were united by bronze cramps. 
(Knight.) It is sometimes called also a 
Champern (q.v.). 

3. Carpentry : 

(1) A rectangular frame with a tightening 
screw, by which carpenters coinpress the 
joints of framework, as in making doors and 
other panel-work, and for other purposes. Its 
purpose ia somewhat similar to that of a 
clamp. 

(2) A heoch-hook or holdfast. 

4. Boot-making : A piece of board, shaped 
like the front of a boot, over which leather is 
bent to form the upper of a boot or shoe. 
(Knight.) [Crimp.] 

5. Falconry : A disease to which hawks are 
subject from cold, which affects their wings. 

B. As adj. : Difficult, knotty, obscure, 
crabbed. 

cramp-bark, s. The popular name given 
in the United States to Viburnum, oxycoccus, 
an aotispasmodic plant. 

cramp -bone, s. The patella of a sheep, 
ao called from its supposed efficacy in preserv- 
ing the bearer from cramp. 

cramp-drill, s. A portable drill having 
a cutting and a feeding motion. In one ex- 
ample the feed-screw is in the lower member 
of the cramp-frame, and in the other one it is 
in the upper portion and forms a sleeve around 
the drill-spindle which rotates within it. 
(Knight.) 

cramp-fish, cramp fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A name for a kind of Ray, the 
Torpedo vulgaris, capable of giving a shock 
tending to produce numbuess in the part of 
the human body through which it is sent. It 
is called also the Old British Torpedo, the 
Numb-fish, the Wrymoutli, the Electric Ray, 
and the Cramp Ray. (Tarred.) 

cramp-iron, s. 

Masonry : An iroo binding two stones to- 
gether in a course. It has usually turned- 
uver ends which penetrate the respective 
ashlars. [Crampern.] 

cramp-joint, s. One in winch the parts 
are bound together by locking-bars. 

cramp-ray, cramp ray, s. The same 

as Cramp- fish (q.v.). 

cramp ring, s. A ring worn as a pre- 
servative against cramp. Such rings were 
solemnly consecrated or blessed by the kings 
of England on Good -Friday. 

" I. Rolwrt Moth, this tenth of our king. 

Oive to thee, Joau Potiuck. my biggest cramp ring.” 
Ordinary (O. PI.), x. 250. 

cramp-stone, S. A stone carried about 
as a preservative against cramp. Such stones 
are said to have been first used about the 
middle of the eleventh century. 

" A cramp-stone, as I take It, 

Were very useful." Massinger : The Picture , r. 1. 

orAmp, v.t. [Cramp, $.] 

I. Literally : 

1. To affect with cramp. 

" Wbeu the contracted limbs were cramp'd ..." 

Dry den ' Wrpil. 

2. To bind, fasten, or confine with cramp- 
irons. 


II. Figuratively: 

1. To confine, to narrow down. 

” There shall each poet share and trim. 

Stretch, cramp, or lop the verse's limb.” 

Cowper: An Ode ; Secundum Artem, L 

2. To hinder or restrain in growth, progress, 
or action. 

*' He who serve* hos<stlll restraint* of dread upon hi* 
spirit*, which, even in the midst of action. cramjn 
aud ties up his activity."— South : Sermons. 

3. To biud or unite together. 

'* The diversified hut connected fnbrick of universal 
Justice is well cramped and bolted together in all It* 
parts . . ."—Burke: Speech at Bristol (1780). 

crAmped, pa. par. or a. [Cramp, v .] 

crAmp'-ern, s. [Eng. cramp, aDd iron.] The 
same as Cramp, s., II. 2 (q.v.), and Cramp 
iron (q.v.). 


cramp' mg, pr. par., a., A s. [Cramp, v.\ 

A. A B . .Is pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of fastening or hold= 
ing with cramp-irons. 


* crAmp -ish, * craumpysshe, v.t. [Eng. 
cramp.] To cramp, to contract. 

"She . . . crampisheth her limine* crokedly." 

Chaucer . Queen Anelida, 174. 

crAmp'-It, * cramp-bit, s. [Gael, cramp- 
aul .] 

1. A crainping-iroo. (Scotch.) 

2. An iroo made to fit the sole of the shoe, 
with small apikes in it, for keeping the foot 
firm on ice or slippery ground. 

*’ With crampets on our feet, and clubs In hand* 

Mu tri Threnodie, p. 14# 

3. The cramp-iron of a scabbard. 

"On. the scabbard are placed four round plate* of 
silver overgilt, two of them near to the crampit are 
enambled blew, . . ."—Inventories, p. 341. 

4. An iron spike driven in a wall for eop- 
porting any thing. 

5. The iron guard at the end of a staff. 

cramp -on, cr Am-poon , s. [Fr. crampon.] 

1. Bot. : An adventitious root, serving aa s 
fulcrum or support. 

2. J Mech. : A clutch formed like a pair of 
calipers, used in raising objects. 

" Man with his crampons and harplng-lroos can 
draw ashore the great Leviathan."— Howell : Parly of 
Beasts, p. 7. 

3. Mil. : Don spikes worn on the boots, to 
assist the foothold in climbing the slopea of 
earthworks. 


cramp-on'-ee, a. [Fr. cramponnt, pa. par. 

of cramponner = to fix -y 

withaeramp.] [ ~~ | ^ 

Her. : An epithet for 
a cross that has at each 
end a cramp or cram- 
poon. 

crAm-poon’, s. 

[Crampon.] 

t crAmp -y, «. [Eng. CRAM pon£e. 

ci'amp ; -y.) 

1. Suffering from or afflicted with cramp 

2. Causing or producing cramp. 



cran, crane, a. [Etym. doubtful.] A suffi- 
cient quantity of unsalted herrings to fill a 
barrel. (Scotch.) 

"They both fished and bought the herring fresh 
from the country jieople, at the great price of from 9*. 
to 12 j. pur crane (which is the full of a barrel of green 
fish) as taken out of the net.*— P. Vig. Lewis Statist, 
Acc., xix. 282. (Jamiesotu) 


• cran -age, $. [Low Lat. cranasritm.] 

1. A liberty to use a crane for drawing up 
wares from the vessels, at any creek of the 
sea or wharf, unto the land, and to make 
profit of it. It signifies also the mouey paid 
and taken for tlie same. (Vowel.) 

2. Money paid for the use of a crane. 

■ To this objection it might *crve for a full answer, 
that there are other duties then custom* and subsidies 
due ujxm the landing of ware* : for example, wharfage, 
cranage, scavoge. and such like." — Triali : The 
great Cause of Imfxnitiont, an. 1606. 


crAn ber ry, t crane ber ry, s. [Eng. 

crane, and berry.] Names of similar import 
arc found in many Europeao laugnnges. 

I. Singular: 

1. (Of the form cranberry) : 

(1) A plant, rnceinitm Orycoocos, having 
also the book-name of the Marsh Whortleberry. 


boil, b^; pdnit, jfffrl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thtn, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Ccnophon, e^clst. ph £ 
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It bas a filiform stem, ovate evergreen leaves, 
glaucous beneath, tbeir margin revolute and 
entire ; a terminal single-flowered peduncle, 
a four-parted revolute corolla, and a berry 
of a bright roaeato hue. It is found in peat 
bogs, especially those where sphagnum grows. 
The berries aro often made iu tarts, for which 
they are well mUipted. The deeply-divided 
revolute segments of the corolla have led 
Richard and other botanists to separate the 
species from Yaccinium and call it Oxycoccos 
palustris. 

(2) Vaccinium Pit is- Ulan (north-east of Scot- 
land). 

(3) Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi (chiefly m Aber- 
deenshire). 

2. (Of the form craneberry. Used in Sutber- 
landshire) : The same as I. 1, (1). 

«] (1) American Cranberry ; Vaccinium m a- 
crocarpum, or Orycoccos uiacrocarpns, or ma- 
crocarpa . It is found through a great part of 
North America. The berries are exported 
to England. 

(2) Tasmanian Cranberry: An epacrid (As- 
troloma humifusnm). It has scarlet blossoms 
and a green, whitish, or slightly reddish fruit, 
about the size of a currant ; this consists of 
a viscid, apple-flavoured pulp, enclosing a 
large seed. 

II. PI. ( Cranberries ) ; 

Hot. : The name given by Lindley to the 
order VaccinMcc® (q.v.). 

cranberry gatherer, s. An implement 
shaped like a rake, and adapted to catch below 
the berries on the stalk, and collect them in 
a bag or box attached to the rake-head. 
(American,,) (Knight.) 

cranberry tart, s. A tart made of 
cranberries. [Cranberry, I. 1. (1).] 

* crance (1), s. [O. Fr. cren = a breach, cleft.] 
A crack or cliink in the wall through which 
the wind blows. 

grange (2), s. LO.Fr. cra?is.] 

1. Xaut. : Any boom iron, but particularly 
an iroo cap attached to the outer end of a 
bowsprit, through which the jib-boom passes. 

2. Fabric: Probably some stuff made of 
hair. 

•* XX fy ve ellis St 3 of tance [tawTiey] crance, fy ve 
ellia St « naif of rowaiid tonne. iiij ell is & 3 of mellaia 
that is rychtgud."— Abvrd. Reg., A. 1535, V. 15. 

* cr&nch, v.t. [Ckaunch.) 

. hut she ejin cranch 
A eack of siuall coal . . 

B. Jon ton : Magn. Lady. 

*cranck, "crank, a. [Crank, a.] Lively, 
active, spirited. 

Crane(l), s. [A.S .cran.crano, crcen ; Sw. krana, 
trane ; Dan. trane (the bird), krane (the ma- 
chine); Dut. &. Low Ger. kraan; H. Ger. 
kranich ; Com., Wei., & Ann. garan; Fr. grue ; 
Sp. grua, grulla ; Port, grou ; ltal. grua, gru; 
Lnt. grus ; Gr. yeparos ( geranos ) = (1) a crane 
(the bird) ; (2) a crane for lifting weights . . . 
from the root geran.) 

1. Ornithology & Ordinary language : 

(1) Sing. : Any bird of the genus Grus, or 
the family Gruidie (q.v.). The Common Crane 
is Grits cinerea. The tip of the bill is hom- 
colonred, its middle part greenish-black, the 
base reddish. The top of the head, which is 
naked, is of a red colour ; the plumage in 
general is an ashy grey ; the throat, neck, and 
occiput darker ; the feet black — length 3 feet 
8 in. to 3 feet 10 in. It is a grallatorial bird, 
frequenting marshes, bat lias certain affinities 
to the Rasores. It is a migratory bird, in 
winter living in India, Egypt, aud other warm 
countries of the old world, and in summer 
migratiug to the north. Iu these passages it 
flies, generally by night, high ia air, in a large 
wedge- formed flock, led by a single leader, or 
in long lines, and with discordant cries. These 
movements attracted the notice of the ancient 
classic writers. The crane was once common 
in the fenny parts of England, now it is rare. 
Where it breeds, which is in the north of 
Europe and Siberia, the nest is among rushes, 
or even on the walls of unfrequented houses. 
The eggs, two in number, are pale bluish- 
green, with brown markings. [Grus, Gruid.e.] 

‘•Like a crane, or a BwaUow, so did I chatter,"— 

ha. xxxviii. 14. 

(2) PI. : The birds of the genus Grus, or the 
sub-family Gruinte, orthe family Gru i<l® (q.v.). 


"The marshes of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire 
were covered during some mouths t A every year by 
iuimetue clouds of cranot.“—Jhic<utUiy : Hitt. Eng. 
ch. iu. 

" That email infantry warr'd ou by crane*." 

itltton. 

2. Astron. : A small southern constellation, 
one of the twenty-seven introduced by Lacaille. 
It figures as Grus, the Crane. 

3. Mech. : A machine for hoisting aud lower- 
ing heavy weights. It consists of a vertical 
post or frame, which is rotatable on its axis, 
and a jib or projecting arm over which the 
chain or rope passes on its way from the 
winch at the foot of the post to the load to be 
lifted. 

" in case the mould about it be so ponderous as not 
to be removed by auy ordinary force, you may then 
raise it witb a crane."— Mortimer. 

"Then commerce brought into the pnhllck walk 
The busy iuercb:mt, the big warehouse built, 

Rais’d the strong crane." Thornton : Autumn. 
The projecting arm or beam of a crane is 
the jib. The post and jib collectively are 
sometimes known as the gibbet. The diagonal 
ia the stay. 

4. Na ^ itical : 

(1) A forked post to support a boom or 
spare spar on deck. 

(2) A projecting bracket to support spars, 
&c. 

5. Engin. : An overhauging tube for supply- 
ing a teuder with water ; a water- crane. 

6. Lajnd. : A contrivance to hold a stone, 
and present it to the slicer of the lapidary. 
It consists of a clamp which moves horizon- 
tally, having its bearings on a vertical post 
rising from the bench of the lapidary. A 
weighted string is attached to the lever-arm, 
and keeps the stone constantly pressed up 
against the slicer. [Sltcer.] 

7. Comm. : A machine for weighing goods, 
ou the principle of the crane. 

8. Domestic : An irou arm or beam fixed to 
the back of a fireplace, and used for suspending 
pots, kettles, Ac., ou. 

9. Dist. : A siphou, or bent tube, used for 
drawing liquors out of a cask. 

* 10. Old War : A kind of balista, or catapult, 
used for dischargiug large stones, in ancieDt 
warfare. 

% (1) Crowned Cranes : 

Omith. (PI): The African Cranes of the 
genus Balearica. 

(2) Derrick Crane : 

Machiv. : A form of crane having spars for 
Jib and post. [Derrick.] 

(3) Gigantic Cranes: 

Omith . : A book-name for the Adjutants, 
which are not of the family Gruidse, but are 
Ardeidie (Herons) of the sub-family Cicouiuae 
(Storks). 

(4) Numidian Crane : 

Omith.: The Demoiselle (A nth ropo ides virgo). 

(5) Stanley Cranes: 

Ornith., <£e. : East Indian cranes of the 
genus Authropoides. 

(6) True Cranes : 

Omith. : A book-name for the sub-family 
Groin®. 

crane-fly, s . 

1. Situ 7. : Any two -winged fly of the genus 
Tipula or the family Tipulid®. 

2. PL ( Crane-flies ) ; The genus Tipula or the 
family Tipubdae. The typical species is what 
is popularly kuown as Daddy Loug-legs. 

crane - like, a. Like a crane ; long- 
necked. 

crane-necked, a. Long-necked. 

"... one of those purse-mouthed, crane-necked. 
cleau- brushed, pacific individuals, . . " ** : 

Sartor Rctartus, bk. i., ch. iu. 

crane’s-bill, s. [Craxesbill.] 
crane (2), s. [Cran.] (Scotch.) 

crane, v.i. & f. [Crane, s.] 

A. /n trams. ; To stretch out one’s neck like 
a crane ; to stare. 

* B. Trans. : To raise, to lift. 

" What engines, what Instruments are used in cran- 
ing up a 8oul sunk below the centre to the highest 
heaveu."— Bates, vol. iv., ser. 9. 

cranes -bill, crane’s-bill, s. [Eng. crane's, 
and MU.] 


I. Bot., dc . : 

1. Sing. (Of the two forms) : A general English 
name for the species of Geranium. 



" Is there any hlue half so pure, and deep, and tender, 
as that of the large crane' e-bill, the Geranium prate at « 
of the botanists?" — Black: Advent . of a Phaeton, ch. 
xx. | Davie*.) 

2. Pl. (Of the form Crauesbills) : The name 
given by Lindley to the order Geraniaceae 
(q.v.). 

Crowfoot Crane’s-bill : [So called from tha 
form of the leaves]. Geraaiumprafen.sc. 

IL Surg. (Of the form Crane’s-bill) : A pair 
of loug-nosed pincers. 

crang, a. [Dut. kreng = a carcass.) Tha car- 
cass of a whale. 

* cran’-gle, v.t. [Cranrle, Crinkle.) To 
twist, to curl. 

*' It grew a serpent fell with bead and t&ile ; 

Which crangli>ig crept, and ramie from trod to trod 

Iu many a knot." Da Bartat. (. Varet .) 

crarig-on, s. [Gr. Kpayyuv (krangon) = a 
shrimp, a prawn, or some similar animal.) 

Zool. : A genus of Crustaceans. C. vulgaris 
is the Common Shrimp. 

crang-on’-r-dae, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. crangon, 
and lem. pl. adj. suiT. -id®.] 

Zool. : A family of macrourous (long-tailed) 
Crustaceans. The internal autenu® are in- 
serted iu the same line as the external ones, 
the first joint of the latter having a large oval 
or triangular appendage. The front pair of 
feet are terminated by a inonodactylons baud 
or subcheliforni extremity. [Crangon.] 

cra -ni-a^ a. [Low Lat. cran ium (q.v.).] [Cra- 
nium.] 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, the typical oue 
of the family Crauiad®. The shell is smooth 
or radiately striated, the umbo of the dorsal 
valve subcentral ; that of the ventral valve 
subceutral, marginal, or prominent and cap- 
like, with an obscure triangular area traversed 
by a central line. Five recent species are 
known from Spitzbergen, Britain, the Medi- 
terranean, India, and New South Wales ; 
thirty-seven fossil have beeu found from the 
Lower Silurian onward till now. The range 
of the former is to 150 fathoms. (Woodward, 
ed. Tate.) 

t cra-m a dae, cra-ni’-i dae, s . pl. [Mod. 
Lat. crania , and fern. pl. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Molluscs, class Brachio- 
poda. The shell, which is punctate, is orbi- 
cular, calcareous, and liingeless, attached by 
the umbo or bj’ the whole breadth of the 
ventral valve, rarely free ; the dorsal valve ia 
limpet-like, the disk with four large mnscu- 
lar impressions, nud digitated vascular ouea. 
Only known genus. Crania (q.v.). 

cra'-ni-al, s. [Mod. Lat. cranialis, from 
cm niitvi (q.v.), and suff. -alts.) Pertaining or 
relating to the cranium (q.v.). Thus there 
are a cranial cavity, a cranial flexus, cranial 
arteries, nerves, ganglia, aud sinuses. 

cra-nich'-i-dae (ch guttural), s. pl. [Mod. 
Lat, eranichis (q.v.), and lem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Orchids, tribe Neotte®. 

cra'-nich-is (eft guttural), a. [Gr. Kpavos 
(kranos) = a helmet, which the flower some- 
what resembles, and t\is (ichis), an arbitrarily 
formed suffix (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of Orchids, tha typical one 
of the family Crani chid® (q.v.). Tbe flowers 


f&to, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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are inconspicuous. The genus is somewhat 
large. Tlie species are uutives of America. 

era ni -i-dse, s. pi. [Craniad^b.] 

eva-m-d, in compos. (Lat. crani(um); o con- 
nective.] Pertaining or related to the crauiuiu 
dud also to some other part. 

cranio - facial, a. Pertaining to the 
cranium and to the face. Thus there is a 
cranio facial axis formed by certain boues. 

cranio-vertebral, a. 

A not. : Pertaining or relating to the cranium 
and to the vertebrae. 

t cra-ni-og'-no my, s. [Gr. Kpavtov ( kranion ) 
= the skull, and yvwptj (gnome) =■ the means 
of knowing, a mark, a token, . . . the organ 
by which one perceives or knows, the mind, 

. . . judgment, opinion.] The science foufided 
on knowledge of the peculiarities of the cra- 
nium in different individuals or races. 

cra -ni-oid, a. [Mod. Lat. crania (q.v.), and 
Gr. elSos (ridos) = . . . form.] 

Zool. : Resembling the molluscs of the 

genus Crania ; pertaining to the family Cra- 
niadae. 

'•The Orblculoid and Cranioid gToups . . . afford 
some characteristic species. " — Uurchiion : Siluria, ch. 
viiL 

cra-m-o-lar'-i-a, s. [Dimin. of Low Lat. 
cranium - a skull, which the capsules some- 
what resemble, and fern. sing. adj. sulf. -aria.] 

But. : A genus of Pcdaliads. tribe Pedaled. 
The fleshy sweet root of Craniolaria annua, a 
West Indian plant, when dry is said to be a 
bitter cooling medicine. Moreover, it is pre- 
served iu sugar as a delicacy. 

craJi l-ol-o^-xc al, a [Eng. era niolog(y) ; 
-ical.] Pertaining or relatiug to the science 
of craoiology (q.v.). 

’’The choicest crauiological treasure* obtained from 
the different reigaia of that vast empire."— Th« Reader, 
June 2nd, 1866, p. Mi 

cra-ni^ol'-og-ist, s. [Eng. craniolog(y) ; 
- ist .) One who studies the science of crani- 
ology (<pv.). 

Cra-ni-dl'-Og-y, s. [Fr. craniologie; Gr. 
Kpavtov (kranion) = the akull, and Xoyo* 
(logos) — . . . a discourse.] A scientific study 
of the cranium, or the sum of the knowledge 
acquired by such study. The examination of 
the cranium is an essential part of anatomy, 
altogether independent of the inferences with 
regard to the mental proclivities which may 
be deduced from it. The comparison of dif- 
ferent crania is also essential to ethnology 
aod archaeology. 


era m-<$m -et-er, s. [Gr. xpaviov (kranion) 
— the skull, and p-erpav (metron) = a measure.] 
An instrument formeasuring the sizes of skulls. 
l)r. Morton gives the following as the average 
result of numerous measurements of ekulls 
European . . .87 cubic iuches. 

Malay ... 85 „ „ 

Negro . . . S3 ,, „ 

Mongol . . . S2 „ „ 

Ancient Egyptian .SO „ ,, 

American . . 79 „ „ 

Ancient Peruvian 75 to 79 ,, „ 

Professor Huxley eays that the most capa- 
cious European skull has a capacity of 114 
cubic inches ; the smallest, 55 inches, Sohaalf- 
hausen finds Hindoo skulls of 46 cubic inches. 


cra-ni-o-mot’-rl-cal, a. [Kng. cram'o- 
metr(y) ; -ical.] Pertaining to craniometry 
(q.v.). 

cr a-m - om' - ct - r^. s. (Fr. erom*omefrf*\] 
[Craniometer.] The measurement of the 
cranium. 

” lu connexion wHth the author's own special study 
of craniometry.” — Athenctum, Mured 4, 188A 

cra-ni os'-cop ist, s. (Eng. cranio$cop(y) ; 
-ist.] One proficient in, or at least who 
studies cranioscopy (q.v.). 

cra-ni-OS'-cop-jf, s. [Fr. cmnioscopie ; Gr. 
Kpartoi' (kranion) = the skull, and <r<a7rew 
(skopeo) — to look at or after a thing.] The 
examination of the shape of the cranium ; 
phrenology. 

cra'-ni-um, 5. [Low Lat., from Gr. KpavCov 
( kranion ) = the skull.] 

Anat. : The bony or cartilaginous case con- 
taining the brain. The cranium and the face 


taken together constitute the skulL lu shape 
it is spheroidal, a form which offers the 
greatest resistance to external violence. This 
strength is increased by the compound struc- 
ture of the cranial bones, which, as a rule, are 
in two tables, the one external, the other 
internul. The cranium is composed of 
eight bones : one, the occipital boue, two 
parietal, one frontal, aud two temporal bones, 



with the sphenoid and the ethmoid bones. 
The priucipal part of the vault of the cranium 
is formed by the parietal bones, which rest 
upon the wings of the sphenoid and upon the 
temporal boues : these so overlap the lower 
parts of the parietal bones, as to prevent 
them starting out ; in fact, they operate iu the 
same way as the tie-beams in the roofs of 
houses. 

“That substance* and modes of every kind 
Are mere impressions on the passive imud ; 

And be that splits his crttMtum. breaks at most 
A fancied head against a fancied post " 

Cow pc r : A nt i- Thefy phthora. 

crank, *cranke, s. [An original English 
root, of which other languages have only less 
distinct traces : the original form was krank 
— to bend, to twist. Cf. Dnt. kronkel = a 
rumple, a wrinkle ; kronkcln = to rumple, to 
wrinkle, to bend, to turn, to wind. (Staaf.)] 
[Crank, a.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. (Of a material body , as a planet, dbc.) : 

1. A turn, winding, or revolution. 

"So likewise grim Sir Saturn e oft doth spare 

His aternw aspect, and calmo his crabbed lookes. 

So many turning cranks these have, so many crookea 
J Spenter : F. Q„ VII. vii. 62. 

2. In the same senses ae B. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Any turn, revolution, or vicissitude. 

2. Any conceit formed by twisting or chang- 
ing in any manner the form or meaning of a 
word ; a pun. 

3. (U. S.) A person whose mental faculties 
have been wrougly twisted it bent in one 
particular respect or particular respects; a 
mild monomaniac; hence any eccentric in- 
dividual. 

B» Technically : 

1, Machinery: 

(1) An arm (called the web) at right angles 
to an axis, by which motion is imparted there- 
to or received therefrom. The crank ou the 
axis of a grindstone or a fanuing-mill is a 
familiar instance. The crank is also a valued 
device in converting a rotary into a recipro- 
cating motion, or conversely. An example of 
the former is found in the saw-mill ; of the 
latter, in the steam-engine. Watt is the in- 
ventor of the latter application of it. The 
crank was first used in connection with steam- 
navigation by William Symington, in 1S02, on 
bis second steam-boat, the “ Charlotte Dan- 
das.” The crank was fixed on the paddle- 
shaft of the stern- wheel which impelled the 
vessel, and was worked from the piston-rod 
by means of a connceting-rod. Since then 
the crank has superseded the sun-and-planet 
wheel motion and all other devices for pro- 
ducing rotary motion in the steam-engine. 
The bell- era uk, so called from its frequent 
use In bell -hanging, is only used to change 
the direction of a reciprocating motion. A 
two -throw or three-throw crank-shaft is one 
having so many cranks set at different angles 
on the shaft. 

(2) A contrivance used for labour in prisons, 
consisting of a small wheel, like the paddle- 
wheel of a steamer, which the prisoner b as to 
turn with a handle in a hox more or less filled 
with gravel. 

2. Faut. : Iron braces which support the 
lanterns on the poop-quarters. 


3. Mining: That [tart of the axle of tlie fly 
which is bent into three knees, or right angles, 
and three projecting parts ; one of the parts 
is parallel to the axis, and lias the upper part 
of the crank-hook collared round it (ll’cale.) 


crank, * cranck, * cranke, a. & s. [IceL 

krankr= sick. ill; Dut.&Uer .krank.] [Crank, 

s.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ordinal Language : 

* 1. Sick, ill. 

2. lu a shaky or loose condition ; cranky. 

"In the case of the Austrian Empire the crank 
luaebiuery of the doublo government would augment 
all the difficulties and enfeeble every effort of the 
State. •-2’ime*, Nov. II, 1876. 

* 3. Lively, merry, brisk, active, sprightly. 

” He. who was a litlc before bedred and caried ljke 
a dead karkas on fower mauuea shoulders, was now 
era nke and luetic." — Udal: Mark IL 

* 4. Strong, mighty. 

” Towered the Great Harry, c rank and tall.” 

L ongfellow : The Building of the Ship. 

f 5. Peevish, morose, sour-teuipered, cranky. 
II. Naut. : Liable to upset ; an epithet for 
a vessel when she eaonot bear her sail, or 
when her floor is so narrow that she eaunot 
be brought on the ground without danger. 

M In plying down the river, the Resolution wa* 
found to be very cranA:, which mode it neeesaary to 
nut into Sbeemess in under to remove this evil, by 
making some alteration In her upper works. "—Cook : 
Voyage, vol. iii , bk. L, eh, i. 

B. As subst. : A sick person. 

“, . , some notable examples of such counterfeit 
cranks, and every village almost w ill yeeld abundant 
testimonies amongst us; we have Dnunaerera, A bra- 
ham-men," Ac. — Burton : Anat. 0/ Melancholy, p. 169. 

crank-axle, s. 

1. Vehicles: An axle bent down between 
the wheels, in order to lower the bed of the 
waggon ami make loadiug more easy. 

2. Steam-engine : The driving-axle to which 
are couuected the pistoo-rods of a locomotive 
engine. In America they are connected to 
wrists on the drive-wheels. 


crank-bird, s. A local name for the 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker (Picus minor). 
From the cry, which is said to resemble the 
creaking of a windlass. 

crank brace, s. The usual form of 
brace, wbieh has a bent shauk by which it is 
rotated, 

crank hatches, s. pi. Hatches for 
covering the cnuiks of the engines within 
steamboats. 

crank-hook, s. The bar connecting the 
treadle aud crank in the common foot-lathe. 

crank-pin, s. A pin connecting the ends 
of a double crank or projecting from the end 
of a siugle crank. In either case it is for the 
attachment of a pitman or connecting-rod. 

orank-puller, s. A machine for pulling 
the crank off an axle or shaft. (Knight.) 


crank shaft, s. A shaft driven by a 
crank, such as that of the grindstone. 

crank wheel, s. A wheel having a 
wrist to which a pitman or connecting-rod ia 
attached, and acting as a crank while the 
peripheral portion may act as a fly-wheel, or 
may constitute a pulley or a traction-wheel. 
(Knight.) 


* crank, v.i. & t. [Crank, a.] 

]. Intrans. : To run in and out, to wind and 
turn, to dodge. 

*• He cranks aud creases with a thousand doubles” 
Shake*}). : E<m<i* and A dorti*. 


2. Trans. : To shackle ; to apply the hob or 
bam-shackie to a horse. 

" As for tbo reward of presumption, it Is In Scotland 
to bo crank U before aud kicked behind.”— Peril* of 


cranked, a. [Eng. crank; -cd.] Having a 
bead or turn. 


cranked tool, s. 

Iron turning : A tool which is made to em- 
brace the rest, by which it is prevented from 
slipping away from the work. A pin is in- 
serted in one of the holes in the rest, to pre- 
vent the escape of the tool sideways. The 
direct penetration is obtained by depressing 
the handle ; the lateral motion by rotating the 
tool by its transverse handle, which may be a 
band-vice temporarily screwed upon the shaft, 
or a shoulder-rest handle. (Knight.) 


bftl, b 6 $; p<5Ut» cat, 90!!, ohorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

- cion, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = shun, -tious, -sious, -cious = shus. -ble, -glo, Ac. = bed, geL 
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cranking— craspeda 


cr&iik'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Crank, v.] 

* cran'-kle, v.t. h i. [A freq. form from 
crank, v. (q.v.).] 

] . Trans. : To break into turns or angles ; 
to bend, to wind. 

“Old Vasa's stream. 

Forc'd by the rudden shock, her wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her buinld train aslope, 
Crankling her bauk*." Philipt : Cider. bk. L 

2. Intrans. : To bend, to turn, to twist, to 
wind. 

•• Now on along the crarikling path do keep, 

Then hy a rock turns up another way." 

Drayton : The Barons' Wart, bk. vi. 

•crXn-kle, s. [Crankle, v.) A bend, a 
turn, a twist, a winding ; an angular promi- 
nence. 


« nran Itled, a. [Eng. crankle); ~ed.] Bent, 
twisted, turned. 

* cran klihg, jrr. par. or a. [Crankle, r.] 
Twisting, bending, turning, winding. 

■■ Meander, who Is said so Intricate to be, 

Hath not bo many turns, nor cranWinj; nooks as she. 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, | 7. 

crank -ness, s. [Eng. crank ; -ness.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Health, vigour. 

2. Naut. : A disposition to overset. 

* crank -ous, a. [Eng. cranfc; -o«5.] Fretful, 
irritable, captions, cranky. 

■■ This while she’s l>een in crankous mood, 

Her lost Militia fir’d her bluid." 

Burnt ; Earnest Cry and Pray or. 


Cr&nk'-y, a. [Eng. crank ; -y.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Irritable, whimsical, fldgetty. 

“ What a cranky old hrute.’’— //. Kingsley ; Geoff ry 
ffamlyn, cb. xxvii. 

2. Naut. : Liable to be overset ; crank. 

t cr&n -nied, a. [Eng. cranny ; -ed.] Full 
of crannies or chinks. 


cran'-nog, t cran'-noge, s. [lr.] 

Archceol. : A fortified lake dwelling, of which 
many occur in Ireland. They are supposed 
to have been formed about the ninth or tenth 
century. 

“The cranwoff* or lake dwellings."— A thewrura, 
Oct. SO, 1880, p. 664. 

cran' ny, * crany, s. [Fr. cran - a notch ; 
Lat. arena. ] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A crevice, a chink, a small 
or narrow opening or fissure ; a corner, a hole. 

2. Glass-making : A tool for forming the 
necks ef glass bottles. 

cran'-ny, a. [Etym. doubtful. Probably 
connected with crank (q. v.).] Pleasant, brisk, 
jovial. 

* cr&n' ny, v.l. [Cranny, s.] 

1. To he or become full of crannies or 
chinks, to crack, to open. 

"The ground did cranh.v everywhere.” — Golding. 

2. To haunt or frequent crannies ; to pass 
throngh crannies. 

* cran -nyed, * orannyd, a. [Crannied.] 


cran reuch, s. [Gael, cranntarach.] Hoar- 
frost. 

"Totbole the winter's sleety dribble, 

An' cran reuch cauld 1 * 

Burnt : To a Moute. 

cran-tar'-a, cran-tar-ra, s. [Gael., from 
crann = cross, and tair = shame. So called 
because to neglect it was regarded as shame- 
ful. ] The fiery cross sent round to summon 
the Highlanders to rise. 

# crants, * crance, s. [Ger. kranz ; Sw. & 
But. krans ; O. Dut. fcrants.] A garland, a 
wreath. 

" Yet here she Is allow'd her virgin c rants." 

Shaketp. : Bamlet, v. L 

crap (1), v.t [Flem. kroppen .] To stuff, to fill. 

* crap (2), v.t. [Crop.] To crop, to lop. 

“ Fu‘ vogie, an' fu' blythe to crap 
The winsome flow'rs frae Nature’s lap.” 

Ferguson : Poems, 11. SI 

crap (I), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Buckwheat, 
Polygonum Fagopyrum. 

crap (2), s. [Crop.] 

1. A crop. (Scotch.) 

2. The top of anything. 

Crap and root : Wholly, entirely, every bit. 

** And ve may mind, I tauld yon crap and root 

Fan I came here.” Ross : Eelenore, p. SO. 


crap -leather, s. Leather made from 
thin cow-hides. Used for pumpa and light 
shoes. 

* crap-aude, * crapawte, * crepawde, 

* crepawnde, s. [0. Fr. crapaut ; Fr. 
crapaud = a toad.] The stone chelonitis, or 
toad-stone (q.v.). [Bufonite.J 

"Crapaude, a precious name— crapaudine."— Pals- 
grave. 

cr&p-au-dine, s. & a. [Fr.] 

A- As substantive; 

1. Arch. : A pivot. 

2. Farriery : An ulcer on the coronet of a 
horse. 

B. As adjective : 

Arch. : Moving or turning on pivots top and 
bottom (applied to doors). 

crape, s. [Fr. crepe ; O. Fr. crespe = curled, 
frizzled, crisp ; Lat. cmpws = crisp (q.v.) ] 
Fabric: A gauzy fabric made of raw silk, 
and woven without crossing. Uncoloured, or 
gaily dyed, it is a rich shawl -stuff. Coloured 
black and crimped, it is a mourning-goods. 
Smooth crape is used in ecclesiastical habits 
of a certain order, not quite so elevated as the 
ea.mhric lawn of a bishop. Silk intended for 
crisp crape is more twisted than that for the 
smooth. The twist of the thread, especially 
that of the warp, is what gives the wrinkled 
appearance to the goods when taken out of 
the loom. Aerophanes and gauze are goods 
of a similar description, either white or col- 
oured. Crape is said to have been made by 
Ste. Badour, Queen of France, ad. 680. It 
was first made at Boulogne. (Knight.) 

crape-fish, s. Codfiah salted and pressed 
hard. 

crape-morette, s. 

Fabric: A gauzy woollen fabric of fine 
texture, the warp being light and open, and 
the weft relatively heavy and fleecy. Made 
either white or coloured. 

* crape, v.t. [Fr. creper.] [Crape, a] To 
frizzle, to curl, to form into ringlets. 

“ The hour ... for curliug and craping the hair.”— 
Mad. D Arblay: Diary, iii. 29. (Davies.) 

craped, pa. par. or a. [Crape, v .] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Dressed in crape. 

crap’-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Crape, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of frizzling, curling, 
or crinkling. 

craping- mac hino, s. A machine by 
which silk is craped, i.e., erinkled. 

* crap-le, s. [A variant of grapple (q.v.).] 
A claw. [Crapple.] 

“ Soone ns they did the monstrous Scorpion view 
With ugly craples crawling in their way.'' 

Spenser : F, Q., V. viii. 40. 

cr&p'-nel, s. [A variant of grapnel (q.v.).] 
A grapnel, hook, or drag. 

* crappe (pi. * crappes), s. [Low Lat. 

crappcc.] Refuse corn, chaff'. 

" Crappe or gropys of corne. Actu, cribaUum 
Prompt. Parv. 

crap-pit, pa. par. or a. [Crap (1), v .] 

crappit-heads, s. pi. The heads of had- 
docks stuffed w'itli a pudding made of the roe, 
oatmeal, and spiceries ; formerly a common 
accompaniment of fish and aance in Scotland. 
(Jamieson.) 

* crap '-pie, v.t. [Grapple.] To grapple, to 
claw. 

craps, g. A game of chance, played with two 
dice, and in vogue amongst the negroes and 
lower classes in this country. The object ia to 
throw aeven ©r eleven at the first cast, or to 
duplicate any initial throw before aeven ia cast. 

* craps, * crappy s, s. pi. [Crappe.] 

* cr&p'-u-la, s. [Lat.] Crapulence. 

cr5,p'-n-len9e, s. [Lat. crapula .] A surfeit 
or sickness from over-indulgence ; drunken- 
ness. 


* cr&p'-n-lent, a. [Fr. crapulant , pr. par* of 
crapuler- to indulge to excess.] 

1. Surfeited with excess or intemperance ; 
drunk. 

2. Noted for intemperance ; given up to 
excess. 

* crap-u-lent'-al, a. [Eng. crapulent; -al.) 
Caused‘by intemperance. 

“The aforesaid crapulentall hurts."— Tenner: Via 

Recta, p. 46. 

* crap'-U-loiis, a. [Fr. crapuleux, from Lat 
mrjniJosus.] The same as Crapulent (q.v.) 

“Tbe crapulous residence of his father. . . 

Brougham. 

* crap -y, a. [Eng. crap(e) ; -y.] Of the 
nature of or resembling crape. 

* crare, * crayer, s. [0. Fr. craier.] [Cray.] 
A kind of coasting vessel, now disused. 

"... what coast thy sluggish crare 
Might easilieet harbour in ? ” 

Shaketp. : Cymb., iv. 1 

* erase, v.t. & i. [Sw. krasa; Dan. krase .] 

1. Trans. ; To break to pieces. 

" Thus was youre croune crasid." — Depot, of Richard 

II., p. 6. 

2. Intrans. ; To he broken to pieces. 

" The c&hlys crasen."—Uartihome ; Metr. Tales, p, 

128 . 


* erase, s. [Craze.] 


crash, * crasche, * craschyn, * crasshe, 

v.t. & i. [Sw. krasa; Dan. krase,] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To break to pieces. 

2. To dash together violently, so as to cause 
a loud noise. 

" He shak t his head, and crasht his teeth for ire. 

His lips breath'd wrath, eyes sparkled shim.ig fir*.*’ 
Faire/ax: Godfrey of Bovlogne, bk. vii. ( s. 42 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a loud dashing or crashing 
noise, as of many things falling or breaking 
at once. 

"... and soon roofs were blazing and wails crashing 
in every part of the city." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., cii. 
xvii. 

2. To pass with violence. 

“ That crash'd through the brain of the infidel. 

Round he spun, and down he fell." 

Byron : The Siege of CorfnfA, ixvii. 

cr&sh (1), s. [Crash, v .] 

1. Lit. : A loud sudden noise, as of many 
things broken at the same time. 

11 Moralizing eat 1 hy the hazard-table : I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, 
and the crash of worlds, with as much contempt as 
ever Plato did.”— Pope. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The failure or bankruptcy of a largo 
business undertaking. 

* (2) An entertainment. 

"The hlades that want cash. 

Have credit for crash, 

Tbey'l have sack whatever it cost nm." 

Wit't Recreation, 1654. {Mares.) 

cr&sh (2), [Lat. crassus = thick ; Fr. erasse.J 

Fabric : A heavy, coarse, plain, or twilled 
liuen towelling or packiug cloth. 

crashed, pa. par. or a. [Crash, v.] 

crashed-sugar, s. [Crushed-suoajl] 


crash -ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Crash, v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par . <£ particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A loud noiae, as of many 
things broken at one time ; a crash. 


era -sis, S. [Gr. Kpatns (krasis) = a mixing, 
from Ktpavwfx l (kerannumi) = to mix.] 

1. Med. : The mixture of the constituents 
of any kind, especially of the blood ; tem- 
perature, constitution. 

“ a man may be naturally inclined to pride, lust, 
and anger; as these inclinations are founded in a 
j^eculiAT crash ajid constitution of the blood ana 
spirits/ 1 — South. 

2. Gram. : The contracting of two vowels 
into one long vowel or a diphthong ; synse- 
resis. 


cr3« -pe-da, pi. [Gr. KpdtrncSa (kraspeda), 
pl. of KpaaireSov (kraspedon) — the edge, 
border, or margin of anything.] 

Zool. : Long, puckered, and convoluted 
cords, charged with thread cells, bordering 
the margin of the mesentery iu many sea- 
anemonea. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, W9II, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, », ce = e. ey = a. qu — kw. 


craspedocephalus— cratera 
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Cr&S-pcd-O^eph'-al-US, S. [Gr. Kpatnrt&ov 
(kraspedon) (Craspeda), and K«f>ahij ( kephale ) 
= the head.] 

Zool. : A genus of Serpents, family Crotalidre 
(Rattlesnakes). In place of the rattle of the 
typical Crotalus there is only a spine. Cros- 
peiloccphalus lauceolatus is a very venomous 
snake, infesting the cane-lields of the West 
ludies. It is sometimes six to seven feet long. 

cras-pe-do'-ta, s. pi. [Craspepote.] 

Zool. : The naked-eyed Medusa 1 (from their 
being furnished with a muscular velum). 

01*5,3 pe-dote, a. & s. [Gr. *pa<TTr«5ow (kras~ 
2 >cdoo) — to furnish with a border, to edge.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Naked-eyed Medusae. 

B. Assubst.: Any animal belonging to the 
Naked-eyed Medusae. 

crass, a. [Lat. crassus = thick, dense.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of rmlerial things : Thick, coarse ; not 
thin or fine. 

"... a crass and furnld exhalation, caused from the 
combat of the sulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous spirits of aquafortis."— Browne: Vulgar Kr- 
rours. 

2. Of immaterial things, as the intellect, <£c. : 
Dull, stupid, obtuse, gross, not refined. 

". . . more crass or corporeal cogitations, . . ." — 
Cudieorth : immutable M orality, bk. iv., cb. i. 

II. Bot. : Thicker than what is usual in 
similar cases. The normal state of leaves is 
to be papery, that of cotyledons is to be of 
thicker and more fleshy texture : the latter 
may be called crass. ( Luulley .) 

* eras -sa-ment, w crassiment, s. [Lat. 

crassame’ntum, from crassus = thick.] 

1. Ord . Ixmg. : Thickness, coarseness. 

**. . . all the other solid parts of the body, that are 
made of the same crassiment of seed, may be here in- 
cluded. '—Smith : Portraiture of Old Age, p. 179. 

2. Med. : [Crassamentum]. 

cra^-sa-men -tum, s. [Lat. = the sediment 
of a liquid, the dregs, the lees.] 

Anat. : The thicker part of the blood, a red 
mass of corpuscles cemented together by 
fibrine so as to form a red consistent mass. 

"When blood Is drawn from a vein, and allowed to 
rest, it speedily separates into a solid portion, the 
crassamentum, qt clot, and a fluid portion, tlieserum." 
— Todd A- Boi cman : Physiol. Anat., vol. i., ch. i., p. 37. 

eras sa-tel-la, s. [Dimiu. of Lat. crassus = 
thick.]" 

Zool. : A genus of Molluscs, family Cypri- 
nidne. The shell is solid, veutricose, attenuated 
behind, smooth or concentrically furrowed, 
the pallia! line simple, the hinge teeth I or 2, 
the lateral teeth 0 or 1, the adductor impres- 
sions deep and rounded, the animal with the 
mantle lobes united only by the branchial 
septum. Thirty-four recent species are known 
from Australia, New Zealand, India, Brazil, 
&c. ; sixty-four fossil species have been found, 
the latter from the Neocomian onward, (IFood- 
ward, ed. Tate.) 

* eras -si-ment, s. [Crassament.] 

* cr&s -si tude, s. [Lat. crassitudo, from 
crassus — thick, coarse. ] 

1. Of soluls : Thickness, grossuess, coarse- 
ness. 

" They must be hut thin, as a leaf, ora piece of paper 
or parchment; for, if they have a greater crassitude, 
they will alter in their own body . . . '—Bacon. 

2. Of liquids: Density. 

"The Dead Sea, which vomlteth up bitumen, is of 
that crassitude, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, 
ami cost into it, have been born up, and not sunk."— 
Bacon : .Vatarul History. 

* crass-ness, [Eng. crass; -7>e$s.] The 
quality or state of being crass, gross, or 
coarse ; grossuess, coarseness, ohtuseuess. 

" The ethereal body contracts crussnct* and impurity 
by the same degrees a- the Immaterial faculties abate 
lu their exercise." — (ffamd/tc ; Pre-existence of Boult, 

p. 118. 

cr&s -sul a, S. [Diinin. of Lat. crassus = 
thick. * So" named from the thickness of the 
fleshy leaves ami stems.] 

Bot. : A genus of hvpogynons exogens, 
the typical one of the order Crassiilaeeit* and 
the tribe Crassulere. Calyx five-parted, much 
shorter than the corolla ; petals live, stellate, 
spreading ; stamens five, with awl-shaped 
filaments ; five short ovate scales present ; 
carpels, five, inany-aeeded. The species, which 


arc fifty or more, are mostly natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Some are cultivated in green- 
houses here. The leaves of Crassula tetragnna, 
boiled in milk, are used in South Africa as a 
remedy for dysentery. 

crS,s-su-la - 9 e-a 0 , s. pi (Mod. Lat. crns<m!(a), 
and fem. pi. adj. suff. -acm\] 

Bot : fiouse-leeks. An order of hypogynons 
exogens, alliance Violales. It consists of suc- 
culent herbs or shrubs with entire or pinna- 
ti fid leaves and no stipules, flowers usually 
in sessile, often unilateral cymes. Sepals 3 
to 20. more or less united at the base, petals 
iuserted in the bottom of the calyx distinet or 
united into a monopetalous corolla ; stamens 
equal in number to the petals, or twice as 
many ; a hypogynous ovule at the base of 
each carpel. Fruct of several follicles, opening 
by the snture, or a several-cell»*d capsule 
opening at the back Seeds variable in num- 
ber. In 1845 Lindley estimated the known 
species at 450. The Cape of Good Hope is 
their great metropolis, but there are species 
scattered over Europe ; a few are wild in 
Britain. 

cras-su'-le-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. crassul(a) ; 
fern. pi. adj. sutf. -m\] A tribe of Crassulacere. 

* cras-tin-a'-tion, s. [Formed from Lat. 
crastinus = belonging to to-morrow ; crew = 
to-iuorrow.] Procrastination, delay, 

* eras - tin-o, s. [Lat. crasfmns.) 

Law : To-morrow, the morrow ; a term 
used in regard to the return-day of writs. 

* cra-sy, a. [Crazy.] 

cra-taeg'-in, s. [Class. Lat. crabeg(xis) ; and 
Eug. sulT. -in.] 

Chcm. : A crystalline bitter substance ob- 
tained from the fresh-braneb bark of the 
'White-thorn, CraUvgus Oxyacuntha. It is solu- 
ble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, aud 
insoluble in ether. 

cra-taa -gus, s. [Lat. craUvgus, cratcegon ; 
G*r. Kparat-yo; (krataigos) ; Kpara lyjjy {kraUii- 
gon ) = a kind of flowering thorn, CraUvgus 
azarolla, or Pyrus terminalis (?).] 

Bot. : A genus of trees, order Pom a cere. 
Calyx segments short and acute, petals large 
and roundish, styles 1 to 5, fruit oval or round, 
concealing the upper end of the cells, which 
are long. It di tiers from the genus Pyrus in 
containing a variable number of stones, and 
from the medlar by having the fruit closed. 
The genus coutains about eighty well-marked 
species and varieties, occurring in the tem- 
perate parts of both hemispheres. CraUvgus 
Oxyacantha is the Hawthorn, or May. It is a 
European thorn, growing wild in this country. 
[Hawthorn.] The Oriental species have heavy 
leaves, large fragrant flowers, aud large, suc- 
culent, somewhat angular fruit ; those from 
America are often very spinous. Finally, 
some species of the genus— viz., C. mexicana 
aud V. pyracantha — are evergreens. 

cra-taa va, s. [Named after Cratrevus, a 
G*reek botanist who lived in the time of Hip- 
pocrates— Le., about 430 B.C.] 

Bot. : A genus of hypogynous exogens, order 
Capparidacere, tribe Cappame. Leaves trifo- 
liate, flowers in cymes, sepals four, petals four, 
unguiculate ; stamens 8 to 28 ; berry stalked, 
between oval and globose ; within pulpy. 
Cratava gynandra is the Garlic Pear of Jamaica. 
The root blisters like cantharides. C. Topia 
is the Tapia, or Common Garlic Pear, of the 
West Indies and South America ; the bark is 
bitter and tonic, and the bruised leaves are 
used in Brazil against inflammation. C. exedsa , 
a native of Madagascar, furnishes planks four 
feet wide. The juicy berries of C. Nuri'ala are 
agreeable. (Liiulley.) 

*cratayn, s. [A corruption of craven (q.v.).] 
A eraveu, a coward. [Urawpown.] 

**. . . lest cruythuyn he were." 

Sir (iutcalne, 1,774. 

* cratch, v cracche, * cratchc, * crecche, 
crcltc, s. ( Fr. creche = a manger, a crib, 
from <). Sax. krihbia = a crib.] [Crib.] 

1. A manger, a crih. 

"She wraptu Crist «ith cl< -tills, and putte him In 
the cratchc. — Wyeliffc : Sided Works, i. 317. 

2. An enclosure. 

"Potters vlwollynge lu jvlauntyngi* ami in crntchb.” 
— WyclifTc : 1 iv. 23. 

3. A lint, a cottage. 


" He . . . halt a wenehe Lq cracche *— Polit . Songi, 
p. 327. 

* crat 9 h, * cratche, v.t. [O.H.Ger.cJmurrdrt; 
M.H. Ger. kratzen.) [Scratch.] To scratch. 

" Tufore tbl souereyn cratche ne picke thee uougbL" 
—Babee* Book, p. 27. 

cratch -cradle, s. A child's game, the 
same as Cat's cradle (q.v.). 

crat 9 h -e§, s. [Cratch, s.] 

Farriery : A putrid swelling %n the pastern, 
the fetlock, or the hoof of a horse. 

* crat9h -mg, pr. par. & s. [Cratch, v.] 

A, As pr. pa r . : (See the verb). 

B, As subst. : The act of scratching. 

Crate, s . [Lat. crates = a hurdle.] A large 
wicker hamper with wooden supports, in 
which crockery- ware is packed for transporta- 
tion. Crates among the Romans corresponded 
to the Euglish hurdles. They were of wicker 
work, and were used for screens, fur levelling 
ground after rough-rakiog (rastrum) ; also for 
drying fruit. 

cra-tcr, s. [Lat. crater; Gr. Kparrjp (kratcr ) 
= a mixing vessel ... a large bowl . . . any 
cup-shaped hollow . . . the mouth of a 
volcano.] 

1. Class. A rchtrol, : A lavge bowl. [Ffym.] 

" It was docreed that with the sum thus obtained & 
golden crater should be dedicated to Apollo."— Levns : 
£ar. Bom. Hut., ch, xii., pt, v , § 74, vol. ii.. p. 305. 

2. Geol. & Ord. Lang . : The basin-like, cir- 
cular opening, generally at the apex of a vol- 
canic cone, from which* eruption takes place. 
It is formed in the following way. A chasm 
or fissure opens in the earth, from which 
great volumes of steam and other gases are 
evolved. Shattered lava, fragments of broken 
stone, sand, &c., follow ; and, falling in heaps, 
lay the basis of wliat, by the continuance of 
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the same process, will ultimately become a vol* 
canic cone. The movement upwards of steam 
and other gases keeps open a i»assage from be- 
neath to the apex of the cone. This passage is 
the crater. The efflux of lava may ultimately 
consolidate it, or it may produce the contrary 
effect and break it down. There may be many 
cones and many craters, or one large volcano, 
and escape of*gases may be by long fissures 
instead of by cup-shaped craters. ( Lyell , dc.) 

3. Astronomy: 

(1) In the same sense as 1. There are ap- 
parent craters in the moon, and much larger 
than those in the earth, being sometimes as 
much as 100 miles across. 

(2) A constellation, called in English the 
Cup, one of the fifteen ancient southern con- 
stellations. 

* Fixation crater theory : 

Geol . : A theory which explained the rise of 
volcanic cones with tlieir craters hy supposing 
that the concentric beds of scorire, <fcc., now 
forming the cone were originally horizontal, 
but were upheaved to their present position by 
subterranean force. It was held by Von Bucli, 
Elie de Beaumont, and others ; but is now gene- 
rally abandoned, the rival theory of Lyell and 
others being that the beds in question have 
been formed by the descent of materials 
ejected into the air by successive eruptions, 
and arranging themselves at or about tbe 
angle at which we now find them as they fell. 

era tcr'-a, s. [Lat.= a vessel in which wino 
was mixed with water, a howl.] 

Bot. : The cup-shaped receptacles of certain 
fungals. (Trees, of Bot.) 
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cra-ter'-i-form, a. [Lat. c nitera (q.v.), and 
forma — form, shape.] 

1. Geol., <tc. : Shaped like a cup or a volcanic 
crater. (Used of mountains, hills, &c.) 

•• Mr. Darwin, in his * Yolc*uic Islands,' has described 
several crateriform hills In the Gal* I***? os Archipelago 
. . ."—Lyell : Princip of Geol., oh. xrav. 

2. Bot. : Globe-shaped, concave, hemi- 

spherical, a little contracted at the base. 

* era -ter-oiis, Q. [Eng. crater; -ous.] Per- 
taining to, containing, or resembling a crater. 

crat-oJflf-y-lon, s. [Gr. Kpdros Qcratos ) — 
strength, and £uAo*/ (xulon) — firewood, 
timber.] 

Bet. : A genus of hypogynous exogens, 
order Hypericaceje, tribe Elodeae. The cap- 
sule is three-celled, with winged seeds. The 
species are bushes or small trees, with oppo- 
site leaves. Cratoxylon Hornschuchii, which 
grows in Java, is slightly astringent and 
diuretic. 

t craunch, cranch, v.t. [An onomato- 
poetic word, the same as crunch, scrannch, 
and scrunch (q.v.).] To crush or crunch with 
teeth. 

•• She would craunch the wings of * lark, hones and 
all, between her teeth."— Surift. 

craunch, crunch, s. [Cranch, v.} A crush, 
the act of crushing. 

” Myne grunyie knoityd with ane cranch against 
thilke tofte."— Hogg : Wint Tales, ii. 42. 

f nrannch - jn g, pr.par., a., & s. [Craunch.] 

A. A B. As pr . par. & particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assu&sf. ; The act of crunching or crush- 
ing with the teeth. 

cra-vat , crabat, s. [Fr. cravate = (1) a 
Croat, Croatian, (2) a cravat. So called be- 
cause it was first introduced into France in 
1636 by the Croatians or Cravates.] An 
article of dress of silk, muslin, Ac., worn 
about the neck ; a neckcloth. 

*• Some men of quality came every mornlog to staod 
round their master, to chat with him while his wig 
was combed and his cravat tied." — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. hi. 

• cra-vat', v.i. [Cravat, s. ] To put on or 
wear a cravat. 

"I coated and cravatted." — Lgtton: Pelham, ch. 
xxxlii [Davies.) 

t cra-v&t'-ted, a. [Eng. cravat; -ed.) Wear- 
ing a cravat- 

“The young man faultlessly appointed, handsomely 
era vatted." — Thackeray. 

crave, * cravyn, * crawyn, v.t. & i. [A.S. 
crafan ; Icel. krefja; Sw. krdfra ; Dan. kreeve.] 

A. Transitii'e: 

1. To beg or ask for earnestly and submis- 
sively ; to entreat. 

“ Yoar present aid this godlike stranger craro*." 

Pope : Homers Odyssey, viii. 27. 

2. To long for ; to desire in order to satisfy 
a passion or appetite. 

3. To demand, to call for, to require. 

" Theo Torquil spoke : ’The time emt-et speed 1 ' " 
ScoU ■ Lord of the Isles, iii. 10. 

4. To dun a debtor. (Scotch.) 

* 5. To persecute, to trouble. 

" Noght the pronde sal crave me." 

E Eng. Psalter: Ps. cxviiL 122. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To ask earnestly and submissively ; to 
entreat, to desire. 

•• The appellant la all duty greets your highness. 

And craves to kiss yoor hand, and take nis leave." 

Shaketp. : Jiich //., i. a 

Followed by for before the thing asked 

for. 

" Once one msy crave /or love.* Suckling. 

2. To feel an Insatiable longing for anything. 

. . a craving appetite, . . Arbuthnot : On Ali- 
ments. 

For the difference between to crave and to 
beg, see Beg. 

era -ven, * cravant, * cravaunde, s. & a. 

[O. Ft. cravante, acravante, pa. par. of era - 
ranter, creva nter ; *Lat. crcpanfo = to break, 
to overthrow. (Xicol.) The word is really 
cramnd, pr. par. of the verb to crave (q.v.), 
and is a sort of translation or accommoda- 
tion of the O. Fr. ermnt ; Mid. Eng. creant, 
creaunL ( Skeat .)] [Recreant.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Properly, one who in battle yielded him- 
self to his adversary like a coward, without 


resisting as a man ; hence, generally, a coward, 
a recreant, a mean, spiritless fellow. [Battle, 

B. I.] 

" I vow’d, bnae knight, when I did meet thes aext. 

To tear the garter from thy craven's leg." 

Shakesp. : 1 Hen. YJ„ iv. L 

* 2. Applied to a beaten game-cock. 

** No cock of min e ; you crow too like a craven.’' 
Shakesp. : Tam. of Shrew, ii. L 

B, As adj. : Cowardly, fainthearted, despic- 
able. 

". . . stood lu craven fear of the sarcasm of Dorset.” 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. viii 

^ To cry craven : To give in, to fail. 

" When all human ineanB cry craven."— Puller : Ch. 
Hist., IL vi 33. 

* era' -ven, v.t. [Craven, s.] To make craven, 
recreant, cowardly, or dispirited. 

“ That cravens my weak hand." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 111. 4. 

* cra-vened, pa. par. or a . [Craven, v.] 

* cra'-ven-mg, pr. par. & s. [Craven, a.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

C. As sub st. : The act of making craven or 
cowardly. 

* cra'-vent, • cra'-vant, s. <fc a. [Craven.) 

* cra-ver, • cravere, s. [Eng. crar(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who craves ; an importunate asker. 

“ A Craver my Father, 

A Maunder my Mother.” 

The Joidal Crew [Bagford Ballads), \. 11 

* 2. A persecutor. 

"Meka the cravere so he salle.” 

E. Eng. Psalter: Ps. lxxi A 

cra-ving, * crawynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Crave.] 

A. & B* As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of asking for earnestly aud sub- 
missively. 

2. The act of dunning a debtor. 

“ He strives to pay what ho Is duo. 

Without repeated craving." 

H r . Ingram .* Poems, p. 75. 

3. A strong or vehement desire for any- 
thing ; a heartfelt longing. 

“The humbler cravings of the heart” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. iv. 

* L Persecution, annoyance. 

** Fra craving of men me bie thou.” 

E. Eng. Psalter : Ps. cxviiL 134. 

t cra‘-ving-ly, adv. [Eng. craving; -ly.] In 
a craving or earnest manner ; earnestly. 

4 cra-vxng-ness, s. [Eng. craving; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being craving. 

craw (1), * crawe, s. [Dut. kro = the crop, 
kraag — the ueck ; Sw. krafva — the craw, the 
crop ; akin to erwj or craig (q.v.) = the neck.] 
I. The crop or first stomach of fowls. 

" Oaweorerowpe of a byrde, or other fowlys. Gabus, 
tesicula." —Prompt. Pare. 

1 2. The stomach generally. 

", . . it is Immediately swallowed into the crop or 
era I®, or at least into a kind of ante-stomach, . . — 

Bay : On the Creation. , 

1 3. The comb or wattles of fowls. 

craw (2), s. [Crow, s.) 

1. The act of crowing. 

" No more the morning cock, with rousing craw. 
Awakens Gib to toil ere daylight daw." 

Train: Mountain Muse, p. 96. 

2. A crow, a rook. 

3. Ranunculus bvlbosus. 

Yellow Crow: Ranunculus bulbosus. ( Lyte ,) 

craw-croops, s. pi. Cro wherries. 

■* And what pray will you dine on ? 

Boh. Craw-croops, hips. 

Blackberries, slaes, rough brambles frae the rock. 

Donald <fr Flora, p. 71 

craw-crowfoot, s. The same as Craw 
( q.v.). 

craw -dulse, s. Rhodymenia c iliata. 
(Scotch.) (Jamieson.) 

craw-feet, s. Scilla nutans. 

craw-flower, s. Scilla nutans (?). (Tan- 
nahill . ) 

craw -foot, s. [Crowfoot.] (Scotch.) 
(Used specially of Ranunculus acris and R. 
repens.) 

'* I wrought it eerthestreen upo* the plain, ^ 

A garlan' o* braw apinka and cratc/e^t made. 

Macaulay .' Poems, p. 120. 


craws-court, s. A court of judgment 

held by crows. 

•’The crows generally appear in pairs, even during 
wloter. except wheo attracted to a spot in search of 
food, or when they assemble for tho purpose of hold- 
ing what is called the craw's court. — Edmonstone : 
Zetland, ii. 234. 

craw-siller, s. Mica. 

"Mica-slate is the most cooimoo rock of the primi- 
tive class in Zetland. It is composed of quartz and 
mica: the last ingredient is termed by the natives 
craw-siller." — Agr, Surv. Shetland, p. 12L 

craw-taes, s. pi. [Scotch taes = Eng. 
foes.) 

1. Crowfoot — (1) Ranunculus acris (Scotch), 
(2) R. repens (Scotch), (3) Lotus cornicu lotus, 

" Borneo! the prevailing weeds in meadows and grass- 
lands are, crow-toot or crouctoe, ranunculus acris," Ac. 
— Wilson : Renfrewsh ire, p. 136. 

2. A metaphorical term for the wrinkles or 
puckerings of the skin about the comer of 
the eyes, in persons who are advanced in life, 
or have been in declining health. (Scotch.) 
[Crow's-feet.] 

3. Caltrops, an instrument made with three 
spikes, for wounding the feet of horses. 
(Scotch. ) 

craw-tees, s. [North of Eng., Ac. tecs — 
toes (?).] Scilla nutans. 

• craw-thumper, s. One who beats the 
breast ; a name giveD to the Romanists from 
their doing so at confession. 

“ W e are no craw-thumpers, no devotees. Wolcot : 
P. Pindar, p. 1SS. [Davies.) 

craw (1), v.i. [Crow, v.) To crow, to crow 
like a cock. 

" Mooy & gudewifea been wondering what for the 
red cock didna craw her up in the morning." — Scott ; 
Antiquary, ch. xxL 

4 craw (2), * crawe, v. [Crave.] To crave, 
to beg. 

"The petitioner humbillle era wit that the King!* 
Majcstie. . . . Ane gracious answer tbe petitiouof 
bumblie crawls."— Acts Chas. I. led. 1S14), v. 467 

Craw'-ber-ry, s. [Crowberry.] (Scotch. ) 
(1) Empctrum nigrum, (2) Va ccinium Orycoccos 
(Scotch). 

craw'-crooks, s. [Scotch craw, and Eng. 
croofcs.] Empetnim nignim. 

IT Corrupted ia the north of Scotland into 
craw-croaps (q.v.) 

* craw-doun, s. [A corruption of Mid. 
Eng. creant (q.v.).] A coward, a dastard, a 
craven. 

" Becum thou cowart crawdoun recriand, 

Aod by consent cry cok, thy dede is dicht." 

Douglas : Virgil, 856, 29. 

craw-fish, cray-fish, 4 craiflsh, 4 cro- 
vish, 4 krevys, s. [Corropted from Fr 

iertvisse.) 

1. A small, decapod long-tailed Crustacean, 
Astacus Jluviatilis. It belongs to the same 
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family as the Lobster. It occurs in many 
British rivers, and is used for food, especially 
on the Continent. 

"Those that cast their shell are the lobster, the 
crab, tbe crawfish, the bodmaudod or dodnian, and 
the tortoise."— fiacon. 

2. The spiny lobster (Palinurus vulgaris). 

"The corn moo crawfish, and the large sea craw- 
fish, both produce tbe stooea called crab's eyes.’ — 
Hill. 

craw'-fish, v.i. 

Fig.: To go backward, to recede from a 
position already takeD, to recant. (Suggested 
by the movement of the crawfish, which is 
apparently backward.) (Colloq.) 

crawl, 4 crall, * crawle, v.i. [Icel. krajla 
— to paw ; Sw. krafhi — to grope, krala — to 
crawl, to creep; Dan. kravle. (Skeat.)} 
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I. Literally: 

1. To creep, to move with a alow motion 
along the ground, as a worm. 

*' Which Bwanaiug All about hU legs did crall. 

And him encombrod sore, but could not hurt at alt* 
Spenser : F. Q., L t 23. 

2. To grow slowly, as a creeper. 

M I saw them under a green mantling vino. 

That era wit ao>ng the side of yon small hilt* 
Milton : Comus, 295. 

3. To move about slowly, with an idea of 
contempt. 

" Nor fooU nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawl'd beneath my eyes." 

Byron : English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 

4. To move or advance with secrecy on 
hands and feet, to scale. 

". . . secretly crawling up the battered walls of the 
fort, . . JinoUet. 

0. To move about slowly and with difficulty, 
as one recovering from illness. 

" I sank, nor step could crawl 

Wordsworth : Female Vagrant. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. To creep, to advance slowly and silly ; 
to insinuate one's self. 

“ Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king.* 

Shakes p. : Henry VIII., ilL 2. 

2. To move about, to circulate, bated or 

despised. 

" Reflect upon that litter of absurd opinions that 
crawl about the world, to the disgrace of reason."— 
South. 

3. To have a sensation as though Insects 
were creeping over the flesh. 

* 4. To growl, to rumble. 

" Mv guts they gawle, cruMtc, uud all my belly rum- 
ble th. — flumnuT Ourtou's Fvedle, in 1. 

crawl (1), s. [Crawl, v.] The act of crawling ; 
a slow, creepiug movement. 

crawl (2), s. [Out. kraal = au iuclosure.] A 
pen of stakes and hurdles on the sea-aide for 
flslu [Kraax.] 

crawl'-er, s. [Eng. crawl; -er.] 

L Lit, : One who crawls ; a creeper. 

” Unarm'd of wings and scaly oare. 

Unhappy crawler on the land." 

Lovelace: Lvcatta. 

II, Figuratively : 

1. A crawling cab. (Slang.) 

2. In Australia: A crawler is an assigned 
convict who runs away and lives how he can 
by labour and petty theft. ( Darwin : Vo y- 
aoe round the World, ch. xxi., January, 
1836.) 

©rawl’-ing, pr. par,, a., & s . [Crawl, v.] 

A. As pr. par . ; In senses corresponding to 
those of the verb. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Creeping or moving alowly on or 
close to the ground. 

2. Fig. : Flattering, sneaking, insinuating. 

C. As subsf . : The act of creeping or moving 
slowly on or close to the ground ; a crawl. 

A crawling cab : 

In London : A cab which, in place of remain, 
ing at a cab-stand, crawls or goes slowly along 
the streets looking for fares. A crawling cab 
Is convenient for hirers, but dangerous to 
pedestrians crossing from pavement to pave- 
ment. 

crawl'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. crawling ; 4y.\ 
In a crawling manner; moving alowly along 
the ground. 

crax, 9. [Gr. (krazo) = to croak, to 

scream, to shriek.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Rasorial Birds, the 
typical one of the family CrackUe (q.v.). Crax 
n lector Is the Common or Crested Curasaow of 
Mexico and Brazil. [Ccrassow.] 

©ray, craier, cray’-er, s. [0. Fr. craier.] 
[Crarel] A kind of slow-sailing coasting 
vessel. 

** A miracle it was to see them grown 
To ships, and liarka, with gullies, bulks, And era yes." 

Harrington : A riost., xxxlx. st. 28. 

*cray-fer-y, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A plant, 
Pulmonaria officinalis . (Crete.) 

cray'-fish, s, [CnAwnsn.] 

I. Znol. t £c. : The Crawfish (q.v.). 

" Tho cure of the murlatlck and nrmouiack saltnc 's 
requires slimy meats ; as snails, tortoises, jellies. And 
Crr* u/ls tics . Moyer. 

t 2. Bot. : A plant, Doronicum Parda - 
IioncA«. 


cray'-on* s. [Fr., from crate; Lat, crcta = 
chalk.] 

1. Fine arts : 

(1) A coloured pencil consisting of a cylin- 

der of line pipe-clay coloured with a pigment. 
Black crayons are coloured with plumbago, or 
mnde of Italian black clialk. A white crayon 
is a cylinder of chalk, common in America 
and Europe. Ued chalk is found in France. 
The holder is a port e-crayon. Crayons are 

said to have been made iu Fiance in 1422, and 
imported thence into England iu 1748. It is 
hard to say how long ago charcoal, chalk, aud 
ochreous eartlis wore used. (Knight.) 

" Let no day pass over yon without drawing a line ; 
that is to say, without working, without guv ing some 
strokes of the pencil or the crayon." — Dryden: 
Dufrcs. 

(2) A drawing or design done witli crayons. 

2. Lithography : A composition fonned as a 
pencil, and used for drawing upon lithographic 
stones. It is of a soapy nature, consisting 
of soap, "wax, resins, and lamp-black, melted, 
and sometimes burned, together. (Knight.) 

crayon -painting, s. The act or art of 

drawing in crayons. 

41 Cray '-on, v.t. [Crayon, s.] 

1. Lit. : To draw iu crayons. 

2. Fig. : To sketch out, to plan, to design. 

“And I wonder how any one can read the king's 
speech at the opening of that Best ion, without seeing 
in that speech Both the repeal aud the declaratory act 
very sufficiently crayoned oat."— Burke : On American 
Taxation. 

* cray-oned, pa. par. or a. [Crayon, v.] 

* cray-on-uig, pr. par., a., &s. [Crayon, v.) 

A. & B. As pr, par. J> particip . culj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or art of drawing in 
crayons. 

craze, * erase, v.t. k i. [A variant of crash, 
from Sw. krusa = to crackle. Cogn. with Fr. 
tcrascr, (Slccat.)} 

A. 7'ransitive : 

* 1. To break, to crush. 

** Darkness defends between till morning watch ; 

Then through the flery pillar and the oloud, 

God, looking forth, will trouble all hia host. 

And erase their cborlot-wheela . . .'* 

Milton: P. L., bk. xll. 

* 2. To weaken, to break down, lo impair. 

" Till length of years. 

And sedentary numbness, craze my limbs." 

Milton : Sams. Agon. 

3. To crack the brain, to derange, to im- 
pair the intellect of. 

** I lov'd him, friend, 

No father hia son dearer, true to tell thee. 

That grief hath craz'd my wits." 

Shake tp. : King Lear, til. 4. 

B, Intransitive: 

* I. To be broken. 

” The cablys craten and begynne to Abide." 

Hartshorn* : Metr. Tale. r, p. 125. 

f2. To become weakened or impaired. 

4< My tortured brain begins to craze." Heats. 

craze-mill, crazing -mill, s. A mill 
for grinding tin-ore. 

craze, s. [Craze, v.] 

* 1. Madness, insanity, derangement of 
intellect. 

2. A mad passion or longing for anything ; 
a mad fancy. 

“ He had taken up a craze upon the danger to Europe 
from the advance of the Turks.*'— Quart. Rev., April, 
1855. p. 353. 

crazed, pa. par. or a. [Craze, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Brokeu down, damaged. 

” Till It. choke up some channel aide to side. 

And the cmza banka doth down before it cast.* 
Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 

2, Deranged, cracked. 

" Whose Hprlng can frenzied dreams dispel, 

Aud the crazed brain restore." 

Scott: Marmion, L, 29. 

* 3. Impaired, weakened, broken down. 

M Her erased helth, her late recourse to rest." 

Bpentcr : F. ( 4 ., Ill, lx. 26. 

t cra'-zed-ness, s. [Eng. crazed; -rwss.l The 
quality or state of being crazed. 

“The nature, 11 a of men that have sick hodles, so 
likewise of the people In the erma/nM* of their minds, 
possessed with dislike and discontentment st tl lines 
present. Is to Imagine that any thing would belp 
them."— Hooker: Eccle*. Polity, Preface. 


* cra-zie, a, [Crazy.] 

* cra'-zi-ly, adv. [EDg. crazy ; -ly.] In & 
crazy mauner. 

“ No peace, uo comfort could I find, 

No ease, within doors or without ; 

And crazily, and wearily, . . .“ 

Wordsworth: The Last of the Flock. 

cra-zi-ness, * crasinesse, s. [Eng. crazy; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality of being crazy or deranged 
iu intellect. 

2. The quality of being weak, poor, or 
broken do urn. 

“Touching other places, she may be said to hold 
them as oue should do a wolf by the ears; nor will l 
speak now of the crazivvts of her title to ninny of 
them." — Bowel .- Vocal Forest. 

cra -ziiig, s. [Craze, t\] The cracking of 
the gla 2 e upon articles of pottery or porcelain. 

crazing- mill, s. A crushing mill. 

“The tin-ore passetb to the craznig-mill, which . . . 
bruise tb it to a line sand.'*— Carew . Bure. of Cornwall. 

cra'-zy, * cracsie, a. & s. [Eng. craz(e ); - y .} 

A. As adjective: 

1. Broken down, damaged, out of order, 
weak, not safe. 

*• Charon ! receive a family on board, 

Itself sufficient for thy crazy yawl." 

Coirper ; TrunsL of Creek Verses . 0/1 Fiobc. 

* 2. Broken down in body, decrepit. 

“ Wbeu people are crazy, and in disorder, it la 
natural for them to %toku."—L' E strange. 

3. Weak, feeble, shattered. 

" Physlck can but meud our crazy state, 

Patch an old building, not a new create." 

Dry den. 

4. Broken-witted, deranged. 

“ And over moist and crazy h r ains ,” 

Butler: Uudibrat. 

t B. As subst. : The Buttercup (genus Ra- 
nunculus), the Midland rustics holding it to be 
“ an insane herb," aud believing that its smell 
produces madness. (Britten £ Holland.) 

crazy-headed, a. Deranged in intellect, 
crazy. 

**. . ► there Is a company of these crazy-headed cox- 
combs, . . ."—Bunyau: The Pilgrim s Progress, pt. L 

* cra-zy-ol -o-gist, s. [A contemptuous 
corruption of craniotogist (q.v.). j A crauiolo- 
gist. 

“The crazy iolog 1st s would have found out a hump on 
his head ." — Bouthey : The Doctor, eh. xxxiv. (Davies.) 

* cre-a’-ble, a. [Lat. creabilis, from crco — to 
create.] Capable of being created. (Halls.) 

crcach, creagh, s. [Gael, creach — plnuder.] 
An incursion into a country for plunder; 
wliat is termed on the Borders a raid. 

** A creagh and lta consequences." — Scott : Waver ley, 
cb. xv. 

* creaght, s. [Irish.] 

1. A hen! of cattle. 

“ In these fast places, they kept their creaghtt, at 
herds of cattle, . . ."—Davies : On Ireland. 

2. The same as Rappareb (q.v.). 

“ He was soou at the head of seven or eight thousand 
Rappareea, or. to uae the name peculiar to Ulster, 
Crsughts."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

* creaght, v.i. [Creaoht, &.] To graze. 

“ It was made penal to the English to permit th# 
Irish to creagfit or crane upon their lands, or present 
them to ecclesiastical benefloes ." — Davies 1 On Inland. 

creak, * ereke, * kreke, v.i. &L [A word 
imitated trom tha sound. Comp, O. Fr. 
crigucr.] [Cn ack.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make a continued sharp, grating 
noise. 

** And the branches tossed and troubled. 

Creaked, and groaned, and split asunder." 
Longfellow : The Bong of Hiawatha, xvlU. 

* 2. To utter a sharp, grating cry ; to croak. 

•* lie cryeth and be creketh." 

Bkelton : Colin Clout. 

B, Transitive : 

1. To cause to make a sharp, grating noise. 

•* Creaking my shoes ou the plain masonry. " 

Shakesp. ; All's Well, U. L 

* 2. To utter in a creaking voice. 

" My songo Is both* trewe and llK*yn^ 

Altbogb l cannot creke hit so in vcyne." 

Chaucer : Cuckoo and Fight, 111. 

creak, • crealte, s. [Creak, v.] A pro 

tractcd sharp, grating noise. 

U To cry creak: To yield, to repent. 

M I now cry creaks, that ere 1 scorned love. 

Whose might Is more than other gods above." 

Button Passionate Centurie, 158L (.Varw.) 


boil, porit, cat, 9ell, chorus, ^bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing, 

-dan, -tian - shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, *tc. = bcL d^L 
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Creak'-ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Creak, v.] 

A. & B. Aspr.par . <£ particip. adj.: (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit. : Making a protracted, barsn, grat- 
ing noise. 

2. Fig.: Rough, uncouth. 

•• Still must I hear ’-shall hoarse FiUrerald t»wl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern haU . 

: English Bards and Scotch Reciters. 

C. As sitbst. : The act of making a harsh, 
grating noise ; a creak. 

“ Then start not at the creaking of the door.” 

Longfellow: The Golden Legend. vL 

cream (1), * crayme, * creame, * creme, 

s [0. Fr. cresme ; Fr. creme, from Low Lat. 
crema. Prob. allied to A.S. ream s cream ; 
Icel. rjdmi. (Sfceof.)] [Chrism.] 

A. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

1. In the same sense aa B. 

“Cream is matured and made to rise speedily, hy 

S uttiug Lu cold water, which, aa It seemeth. gettetn 
owd the whey ." — Bacon : Xatural History. 

2. A sweetmeat prepared from cream, 
various fruits, & c, 

• 3. A cosmotic. 

“In vain she tries her pastes and creams 
To smooth her skin or hide its seams. ' 

Goldsmith : The Double Transformation. 

* 4. Consecrated oil, chriam. 

“ Ich sigui the with signe of croys. 

And with the creme ot heli confermi. 

Shoreham , p. 15. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. Tha best part of anything ; the choicest 
bit ; the essence or quintessence. 

“ In an instant, all the leads of the courts and 
entries were thronged with men and inaid-servants of 
the duke's, who cried aloud. Welcome, Oh flower and 
cream of knighta-errant"— Shelton : Don Quixote, bk. 
11.. ch. xxxi. 

2. A name given to the finest liqueurs. 

B. Technically: 

]. Dairy Produce: The most oily part of 
milk. It is specifically lighter than the other 
constituents, and therefore rises to the surface, 
whence it is generally skimmed to be used aa 
an adjunct in making tea and coffee palatable, 
to be eaten with various fruita (such as straw- 
berries), or for other purposes. If a saturated 
solution of white sugar be boiled for a couple 
of minutes aod cream added before it cools, the 
cream, if preserved in a cool place, will keep 
fresh for some weeks. 

2. Chan. : [Cream of Tartar .] 

3. Masonry, <fc. ; [Cream of Lime.] 

*[ (1) Cream of Lime : (For def. see extract). 

•• Adjacent to these reservoirs are others containing 
pure slaked lime — the so-called cream of lime. — * 
Tyndall ; I'rag. of Science (3rd ed.), ch. xl. , p. 84L 

(2) Cream of Tartar : 

Fharm .: Hydrogen potassium tartarate, 

KHC4H 4 0 6< Potassce Tartras Acida. A salt ob- 
tained from the crude tartar, or argol, which 
ia deposited on the sides of wine casks during 
the fermentation of grape Juice. It is a gritty 
white powder which forms small rhombic 
prisms, is sparingly soluble in water, and in- 
soluble in alcohol. Heated in a crucible it 
evolves inflammable gas and the odour of 
burnt sugar, aad leaves a black residue of 
charcoal and potassium carbonate. In small 
doses it is a refrigerant aod diuretic ; in large 
doses a powerful hydragogue purgative. # It is 
given, mixed with jalap, as a purgative in 
cases of dropsy, and is used as a drink in 
febrile affections. 

(3) Cream of Tartar Tree: A tree, Adansonia 
Gregorii , growing in the north of Australia. 
It is called also the Sour Gourd. ( Treas . of 
Bot.) 

cream-bowl, s. A bowl for holding 

cream. 

“Telia how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set." 

Hilton : L Allegro. 

cream-cake, s. A cake stuffed with 

custard of eggs, cream, &c. 

cream-cheese, s. A variety of cheese 
made of curds prepared from new milk, with 
a certaio amount of cream added. The curds 
are placed in a cloth and allowed to drain 
without the application of any pressure. 

cream colour, s. 

Bot. : Ivory-white ; white verging to yellow 
with a little lustre, as ConvaUaria majalis. 
( Lindley .) 


cream-coloured, a. Of a colour re- 
aembling that of cream. 

* cream - faced, a. With a pale or 
colourless face ; cowardly. 

"Thon crenm-fac'd lawn, 

Whew gof«t thou that goose-look ! * 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, t. X. 

cream-freezer, s. A domestic machine 
in which cream is stirred in a vessel pluuged 
in a freezing mixture. 

cream-fruit, s. A fruit found at Sierra 
Leone, conjectured to belong to the Apncy- 
nacese. It was supposed to be Roupellia grata , 
but it is now believed that this was an error. 
The real plant is as yet unidentified. 

cream-laid, a. An epithet applied to 
laid paper of a creamy colour. 

cream-nut, s. A name sometimes given 
to Bertholletia excelsa. [Brazil-nut.] (Ogilvie.) 

cream-pan, s. The same as Creamino- 
pan (q.v.). 

cream-pot, s. A small jug or vessel for 
holding cream. 

cream-slice, s. A wooden knife for 
dividing and serving frozen cream. 

cream- white, a. The same as Cream- 
coloured (q.v.), 

cream-wove, a. An epithet applied to 
woven paper of a cream colour. 

cream (2), s. [Crasme.] Merchandise, goods. 

cream-ware, creme-ware, s. Gooda 

such as are sold at stalls or booths. 

cream, v.t. & i. [Cream (1), a] 

A. Transitive: 
t I. Literally: 

1. To skim off the cream from milk. 

2. To cover or top with cream. 

“ Creaming the fragrant cups with s rich lavish- 
nea*.~ — Whitney ; Real Folks, ch. xviu 

* II. Fig. : To take off the flower or quint- 
essence of anything. 

" Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature, leaving 
the sour and dregs for philosophy and reason to lap 
up."— Swift 

* B. Intransitive : 

1 . To gather cream ; to receive a coveriag 
or coating; to mantle. 

“There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond. 

Shakesp. : Merch. of Venice, L 

2. To pour out or use cream. 

“ He sugared and creamed and drank." — H Ui Edge- 
worth : Helen, ch. xxxvl 

creamed, pa. par. or a. [Cream, v.] 

cream'-er, s. (Eog. cream (2), s. ; -tr .] A 
huckster, a pedlar. 

cream er-jr ( 1 ), s. [Eng. cream ; -try = -ry.] 
1. A dairy-farm; an establishment where 
cream is manufactured ioto butter or cheese. 
Creameries have become common in tbe 
United States, aa cooperative enterprises of 

* farmers. Their utility in the production of 
good butter is such that they are being adopted 
in parts of Europe. 

* cream'-er- (2), * cream -er-ie, s. [Eog. 
cream. (2), s. ; -cry = -ry.] Merchandise, such 
gooda as are usually sold by a pedlar. 

“ With my cramery gif ye list mell ; 

Heir I half foly hattls to selL“ 

Lyndsay, S. P. R., iL M. 

cream -l-ness, s. [Eng. creamy ; - ness .] The 
quality or state of being creamy. 

cream -ing, pr. par . or a. [Cream, r.] 

cr earning-dish, s. (See extract.) 

“The creaming-dishes (so I call the vessels in which 
the milk is passed for throwing up cream* are to be 
pi led w ith the milk as soon after it is drawn from the 
cow as possible." — Anderton : 0 * the Dairy. 

creaming-pan, s. A wide shallow pan 
or vessel used iu dairies for the milk to ataod 
in till the cream rises to the top. 

*• A better practice would be, to have the milk drawn 
from each cow separately put into the creaming- pans, 
as soon as it is milked, without being ever mixed.' 5 *— 
Anderton .* On the Dairy. 

cream -3^, a. [Eng. cream ; -y .] 

1. Full of cream ; containing cream. 

2. Like cream ; luscious, unctuous. 


* 3. Soft, flattering. 

“ Your creamy words hut cozen." 

Beaum. and FleL : Queen of Corinth , iii. i. 

crc'-aj^e, * creaunce, s. [Fr., from Low 
Lat. credent ia = belief ; Lat. credo = to be- 
lieve.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Faith, belief. 

“This maiden taught the creaunce unto this wife.* 
tfoirer, i. 18S. 

2, Credit, borrowing, surety. 

“. . . hy creaunce ot coyne."— Depot, of Rich. II., p. A 

IL Falconry: A tine small line, fastened to 
a hawk's leash when she is first lured. 

cre-ance, creaunce, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 

creancer.] (Creance, s.] 

1. Trans.: To borrow. 

“ This marchaund . . . creaunctd hath and payed 
This eom me of gold." Chauecr : C. T., 14,776. 

2. Intrans. : To borrow. 

" Now troth this marchaund and hieth and creauncethf 
6 Chaucer; C. T„ 14,713. 

ere -an-^er/ creaunser, * creaunsour, 

s. [Fr. crfancier.] A creditor. 

“ Sylle the oyle and yie lde to thy creaunser.”— 
VTycliffe : 2 Kings iv. 7. 

* creant, a. [Fr. creant, pr. pax. of crier; 
Lat. creans , fir. par. of creo = to create.] 
Creating, forming. 

" The creant word 
Which thrilled around os. 

Mrs. Browning. 

crease (1), $. [Of unknown etymol. ; perhaps 
a Celtic word. Skeat suggests connection 
with Bret, kriz = a wrinkle, but this sugges- 
tion ia rejected by Dr. Murray.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A line or mark mads by folding or 
doubling anything. 

2. A slight hollow or indentation. 

“. . . small creases or furrows."— Todd A Bowman: 
Physiol Anat., voL L, ch. xiv., p. 410. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mech. : A creaser. 

2. Cricket : A name given to certain lines 
marked on the ground at each wicket. They 
are three in number, the bonding -crease, the 
return-crease, and the popping-crease. The 
first exteads in a straight line at right angles 
to the line of play, 3 ft. 4 in. each side of the 
centre of the stumps. Tha second is a short 
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line drawn at an angle to tbe end of the bowl- 
ing-crease. The bowler in delivering his ball 
must have one foot behind the bowiing-creaae, 
aod within the return-crease. The popping- 
crease is a line drawn parallel to the bowling- 
crease, and at a distance of 4 ft. front it. It 
is unlimited in length. The batsman cannot 
move out of the space between tho bowling 
and popping- creases except at the risk of 
being put out. 

crease (2), s. [Creese.] 

crease, v.t. [Crease, a.] To make a crease 
or mark in by doubling or folding. 

“ Under s tea-cup he might lie 
Or creat'd, like dog's ear*, ui a folio. 

Gray : Long Story. 

creased, pa. par, or a. [Crease, v.] 

creas'-er, s. [Eng. create) ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
creases. 

II. Technically: 

1. Leather-working : A tool used for making 
single or double lines oa leather, to fonn 
guides or creases to sew by. They are also 
used for lining leather, to give it a finished 
appearaace. 

2. Iron-working : A tool used by sheet-iron 
workers for rounding small beads and tubes. 
Its shank has a tang by which it is secured m 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, ee, co=e. ey = a, qn = kw. 
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a square socket of the work-bench. Top ami 
bottom creasing tools, of any suitable size ami 
pattern, may be set in the jaws of a creasing 
swage, the lower eml of whose frame has a 
tang to set in the work-bench, while the upper 
hinged portion carries the top tool and is 
st nick hy a hammer. 

3. Book-binding : A tool for making the 
band-impression distinct on the hack. 

4. Sewing-machine : An attachment which 
makes a mark in a line parallel with the 
work in hand, to indicate the place for the 
next seam or tuck. 

creas -trig, pr , par., a., & s. [Crease, v.) 

A. k B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

j. Ord. Lang . : The act of making a crease 
or mark in anything by folding or doubling ; 
a crease. 

"It is rather a muss, with loogitudinal parallel 
streaks, many of which are creanngt."— Todd A How- 
man .* Physiol. Anal., vol. i., ch, i . , p. 69. 

2. Buihling: A layer of tiles forming a 
corona for a wall. 

cr easing-hammer,. A narrow rounded - 
edge hammer, used for making grooves in sheet 
metal. 

creasing-tool, s. A ereaser (q.v.). 

cre'-as-ol, s. [Eng., &c., creos(ofe), and Lat. 
oleum = oil.] 

Chem. : Creosol, C 8 IIio0. 2 . A diatomic phe- 
nol. obtained by the dry distillation of guaia- 
cum, also from creasote. It is a colourless, 
oily, refractive, odorous liquid, with a pungent 
taste. Its density is 1'037, boiling at 203’. 
It burns with a smoky flame. 

cre-a-sote, cre'-o-sotc, t kre-a-sote, s. 

[Fr. creosote; Gr. «p«o- (kreo), combining form 
of icpeas ( kreas ) == flesh, and (sozo) = to 

save. So named because of its ability to pre- 
serve animal substances from decay. 

1. Comm. : An impure creasol, mixed with 
phenol. Wood ereasote has powerful anti- 
septic power. Wood smoke contains this 
substance, hence its power of preserving 
meat. Creasote is used to relieve toothache, 
but often causes the neighbouring teeth to 
decay. 

2. Phnr. : Creasotmn is obtained by distil- 
ling wood-tar. It is a colourless liquid, with 
a strong empyreumatie odour. It is slightly 
soluble in water, readily soluble in alcohol, 
ether, ami in glacial acetic acid ; it coagulates 
albumen, and turns the plane of polarisation 
of a ray of polarised light to the right. It is 
used to prepare Mistura Creasoti, Unguent urn 
Creasoti. and Vapor Creasoti. A slip of deal 
wood dipped into it, and afterwards into 
hydrochloric acid, acquires on exposure to 
the air a greenish-hlue colour. German crea- 
sote is prepared by distilling beech-wood. 
Creasote is a mixture of phenol, guaiacol, 
paracresol, &c. 

creasote appliance, s. A dentist’s 
instrument intended to prevent fluid caustics, 
such as creasote or solution of nitrate of 
silver, from running down and cauterizing the 
lips when being applied to the gums. A spiral 
platinum-wire carries the sponge, and a glass 
tube attached to the handle ami surrounding 
the wire catches any of the caustic which 
may run down the wire. (Knight.) 

cre -a-sote, ere o-satc, v.t. [Creasote, s.] 
To treat or saturate with creasote. 

cro -a-so-ting, cre'-o-so-tirig, pr.jHir., a., 
k s. [Creasote, t*.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. <C particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. --Is subst. : A mode of preventing decay 
of timber by saturating with ereasote. This 
is said to eoagulato the albumen, absorb tlm 
oxygen, resinify in the pores of the wood and 
exclude air, and act as a poison to prevent 
fungi, acari, and other parasites. (Knight.) 

* ereast, s. [Cbest.] 

* ereast-cd, a. [Chester] 

f crcas -y, n. [Eng. create); -y.] Full of or 
marked with creases. ^ 

"The hub© who reared his treaty anna.* 

Tennyton ■ Enoch A rden. 


ere’ -at, s. [Fr., from Lat. errafas ; Ital. creato ; 
Sp. criudo = a pupil.] 

Manege : An usher to a riding-master. 

t cre-a -ta-ble, a. [Eog. create); -able.] 
Possible to be created. 

ere -ate', * creat, v.t. [Create, a. In 
Fr. crcer; Sp. k Port, crear, criar ; Ital. 
creare.] 

1. To make out of nothing; to cause to 
exist ; to bring into existence. 

" In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.”— Gcwti* i. 1. 

2. To produce, to cause, to be the occa- 
sion of. 

" Long abstinence la troublesome to acid constitu- 
tions, by the uneasiness it create* in the Btoruach.”— 
Arbuthnot. 

3. To produce, to compose, to arrange, to 
be the author of. 

", . . seem’d by some magician’s art 
Creute*l and sustain’d ’ 

Cowper: On the Queen t Eiii/ to London, March 17, 1789. 

* 4. To beget. 

5. To appoint, to constitute, to invest with 
a new character. 

" Arise, my knights o’ th' battle : I create you 
Companions to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates.” 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, v. 5. 

*6. To form, to make. 

"King Richard might create a perfect guess." 

S. haketp. : 2 Henry VI.. UL 1. 

T1 For the difference between fo create and 
fo cause, see Cause. 

* cre-ate*, * creat, a. [Lat. creatus, pa. par. 
of creo — to create.] 

1. Brought into existence, created. 

” Since Adam was create, flue thousand yeeres I gease 

Fiue hundreth, forty more aud flue as stories do 
expreaae." 

Giucoigne : Dan Bartholomew of Bathe. 

2. Composed, made up. 

" Hearts create of duty and of zeal." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., li 2. 

cre-at-ed, pa. par. or a. [Create, v.] 


cre-at’-ic, a. [Gr. Kpcar-, stem of Kpeas 
(kreus) = flesh ; Eng. sufT. -ic.] Pertaining to 
tiesb, or to animal food, 


ere -a-tic -O-I00, s. pi. [Tlie pi. of Lat. crea - 
ticola = the worshipper of a created being, 
from creatus — created, i connective, and coZo 
— ... to worship ] 

Ch. Hist. : A monopliysite sect in the sixth 
century who followed Severusin holding that, 
previous to the resurrection of our Saviour, 
his body was corruptible. They were called 
also Pthartolatra? ami Ktistolatrre. All the 
three names were given them by their foes. 


cre-at-ine, s. [Ger. kreatin , from Gr. Kpcas 
(kreas), gen it. upearos (kreatos) = flesh, and 
suff. -ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : Methyl-glycocyamine. Methyl- 

gu an i do- ace tic acid, C4H9N3O2 + IlgO, or 

n>r= C<sX(cll 3 )- CH o- CO ' OII . Creatine is 
obtained from the muscular flesh of mam- 
malia. birds, reptiles, and fishes. It has been 
found in the blood Rml urine, and in the 
brains of pigeons aud dogs. It is obtained 
by chopping up the lean muscular flesh, re- 
moving the fat, and rubbing it with water 
and pressing it ; the liquid is heated in a 
water- bath to coagulate the albumen, then 
strained ; to the filtrate baryta- water is added 
so long as it gives a precipitate, the filtrate 
concentrated on a water-bath, the crystals, 
which separate, decolorised by animal char- 
coal and re-crystallised from water. Creatine 
crystallises in rhombic needles containing one 
molecule of water, which is driven off at 10i)\ 
Tho water solution has a bitter taste, and 
is neutral to litmus. It gives a white pre- 
cipitate with silver nitrate, which is soluble 
in potash. After a time the solution solidi- 
fies to a transparent gelatinous nmsa, which 
is reduced when heated. Creatine healed 
gives off ammonia and hydrocyanic neid. 
Creatine is dissolved by strong acids ; it 
loses s molecule of water, and is con- 
verted into Creatinine. By boiling with 
baryta-water ereatinc is decomposed, yielding 
sareosine, methyl glycociae, C3II7NCL+ urea 


COV'SH 2 Creatine has been formed svn- 

NINiln* Nil 

thetieally ~ by heating cyanamide, 

with sareosine, Cllo^^^y^ 3 ’ in an alco- 


holic solution to 100* for some hours ; or 


leaving a mixed aqueous solution to evapor- 
ate, the creatine separates out in crystals. 
Creatine heated to redness with soda-lime in a 
tube, yields NH 3 and metbylamine, NU0 CII3. 

cre-a -ting, pr. par., a., & s. [Create, v.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ ] xirticip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of giving existence or 
being to ; production, creation. 

" For he opens the whole discussion by elating. 

That God can only exist in creating." 

Longfellow ; The 0 'olden Legend, vt. 

cre-at'-in ine, [Eng. cmifiu(e) ; sutf. -ine. 
In tier. kreatinin.] 

Chem. : Methvl-glycncvamidine, C4II7N3O, 
MI - CO. 

or HN = C^* Creatinine occurs 

.V(CII;,)-CH>. 

in urine and in muscular flesh ; it is found in 
the mother liquid formed in the preparation 
of creatine. It can be prepared by the action 
of strong acids on creatine, also by evaporat- 
ing, below 100”, fresh urine neutralised with 
carbonate of sodium to a syrup. The syrup 
is exhausted by alcohol, and the filtrate is 
mixed with a concentrated alcoholic solution 
of zinc chloride ; the precipitate, after stand- 
ing some time, is washed and boiled with 
water; the filtrate is evaporated ; the crystals 
are dissolved in hot water and purified by 
recrystallisation ; the solution in boiling 
water is then digested with hydrated lead 
oxide, filtered from the oxide of zinc and oxy- 
ehloride of lead, purified by blood charcoal ; 
strong alcohol dissolves the creatinine and 
leaves the creatioe. Creatinine forms colour- 
less prisms, very soluble in water and in 
alcohol ; a concentrated solution has an alka- 
line taste, reddens turmeric, and turns red 
litmus blue. It is a strong base. Creatinine 
concentrated solutiou gives a ruby-red colour, 
when made slightly alkaline with potash and 
nitro-prusside of sodium is added. Creatiniue 
forms salts with acids. (IVatls: Diet. Chem., 
£c.) 

cre-a'-tion, * creacion, s. [Lat. •creatio, 
from creo = to create ; Fr. creation ; Sp. crea- 
cion; Ital. crecuione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of creating, or of calling into 
existence out of nothing. 

"The rniud finds no great difficulty, to distinguish 
the Severn l originals of thiugs into two sorts : First. 
When the thing is wholly mode new, bo that no part 
therenf did ever exist before; os wheu a new |*article 
of matter doth begin to exist, in rerum natura, which 
bad before no Wing; aud this we call creation" — 
Locke : Hum. Undent., bk. u., oh. xxvL 

2. (Spec.) : Used absolutely; the act of 
bringing the world into existence. 

3. The point of time when the world was 
created. 

4. The act of appointing, coostitnting, or 
investing with a new character or position. 

“The Gazette which announced these creation* an- 
nounced also that tlie King had set out for the Con- 
tinent j/<icuuJ ay ; Hut. Eng., ch. xx. 

5. The foundation or first constituting of 
anything. 

“Thisdetailed account of the creation of the dictator- 
ship, null of the nppoiutmeut of the first dictator, is 

f i Veil by Dionysius. — Lend*. * Cred. Early Ron*. Hist., 
I8SS), ch- xii., Jit l.. s 9, vol. li., p. 27. 

6. That which is created or produced. 

"The treach roua colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ! ” 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 492-3, 

7, (Spec.) : Tho universe, the world. 

"For me your tributary stores combine. 

Creation* heir, the world, the world is mln&“ 
OoOLsmith : The Traveller. 

8. An original work, composition, or pro- 
duction. 

"... ami Schubert's Trio iu F. flat. Op. 100. the fatter 
one of its composers most individual creation*, . . 

— March 4, issi 

II. Technically : 

1. Theol. : The actnf creating out of nothing, 
one of the three great operations attributed to 
God, the others l>eing providence ami redemp- 
tion. 

2. Ceol, ; l n the same sense rs 1 . 

•f (1) Centre or Centres of Creation: 
fa) Sing. (Centre or focus of Creation) : A 
point or place on the earth’s surface where it 
is nssumed that a certain individual species 
was created, and whence it is supposed that it 
diffused itself to the various regions in which 
it now is found 

(fc) FI. (Centres or foci of Creation) : Certain 
spots on the earth’s surface where not one but 


boil, b< 5 ^; poiit, Jtffrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9bin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph f. 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion - shun; -tion, -si on = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -blc, -die, Ac. — bcl, tleL 
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various, or perhaps eveu many species may 
have been created, and whence they may have 
been disseminated. The Darwinians would 
object to the use of the word creation in con- 
nection with “the origin of species,” but admit 
centres or foci where they have come into being. 

(2) Date, era , or epoch of the Creation : There 
are about 140 opinions professedly founded on 
calculations made from Scripture with respect 
to the era of the Creation. The highest date 
given is b.c. G984, the lowest 361G, a difference 
of 3,36$ vears. One chief reason of the dis- 
crepancy ’is the fact that the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint chronologies of Gcocsis v., and 
some other parts ef the same book, differ 
widely, and there may be difference of opinion 
as to which has been changed. [Chronolooy.] 
Thegeologist draws a wide distinction between 
the date when man first came into being and 
that at which the world was produced. The 
first ia a very recent event, if marked on the 
scale of geological time, but a very remote one 
as compared with the date assigned by those 
who have made their calculations solely from 
the Hebrew or the Greek Septuagint numbers. 
[Antjqcity of Man.] Varioas Christian, har- 
monists have attempted to reconcile Scripture 
and science in this and other respects. [II ar- 
MONY.] 

(3) The hypothesis of successive creations: The 
view w’as held by Murchison and many others 
that successive creations have taken place, 
each an advance on its predecessor. 

“These views of thewcoe«ip« creation of different 
races are. it is true, mainly based upon the progressive 
rise in the scale of the vertebrate sub-kingdom."— 
Murchison : Siluria,ch. xviii. 

^creation day, s. The day on which any- 
thing is called into existence. 

“ . . . whom God, on their creation-day. 
Created mnte . . Milton : P, L., bk. ix. 

* cre-a -tion-al, a. [Eog.creafiow,; -aL] Of 
or pertaining to creation, 

ere -a'-tion-l^m, s. [Eng. creation; -ism.] 
The doctrine that a soul is specially created 
for each human being as soon as conceived in 
the womb. 

Cre-a'-tive, a. [Eng. create ) ; -ivc.) 

1. Having the power of creating. 

“ But come, ye ceuerous uihid3, in whose wide thought, 
Of all his works, creatise heanty burns 
With warmest beam.” Thornton .’ Spring. 

2. Canning existence, creating. 

"... both owe their origin to the same creative 
mandate .’’— Todd A Bowman: Physiol. Anal., vaL i. 
(1S45), in trod. p. 8. 

* cre-a-tive-ness, s. [Eng. creative; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being creative ; power 
of creation. 

ere -a' -tor, * creatour, * creator, s. 

[Lat. creator; Fr. createur; Sp. & Port, criador; 
ltal. creature.) 

]. Gen. : One who or that which creates or 
prodoces anything ; a maker, a producer. 

2. Spec. : The Almighty Maker of all things. 

M And in devotion spend my latter days, 

To sin's rebuke, and my Creator’s praise." 

Shake&p. : 3 Henry 17., iv. 6. 

ere -a' -tor -ship, 5. [Eng. creator; -sftiy.] 
The state or condition of a creator. 

* ere -a' -tress, * creatresse, s. [Lat. 
creatrix. ] A female who creates, constitutes, 
or appoints. 

" Him long she so with shadowos entertain'd. 

As her civatresse had in charge to her ordain'd." 

Spenser: F. Q.. IIL viii. 10. 

* cre-a'-trix, s. [Lat.] A creatress. 

" [This] is apjnrently creatrix of the wound made hy 
the dy, when she puts her eggs there.” — Herham : 
Physico-Theology, bk. iv., ch. xv., note in. 

* crea -tn-ral, a. [Eng. creatur(e); -a?.] Of 
or pertaining to a creature ; befitting a crea- 
ture. 

“Their understandings being hut creatural bufflness 
of miud, . . .”— Annot. on Gtanvitle, p. 248. 

crea'-ture, 3. & a. [Fr. crtalure : ItaL, Sp., 
& Poit. creatura, from Lat. crcatura , from 
creatus , pa. par. of creo — to create.] 

A. .45 substantive : 

1. That which is created 7 anything not self- 
existent, but created by a supreme power. 

"God's first creature was light-*’— Bacon : Xew At- 
lantis. 

2. A living being. 

“ bullions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep." 

Milton : P. bk. iv. 


3. An animal not human. 

“ In killing creatures vile, as cate and dogs." 

Bhaketp. : Cymbeltnc, t. 5. 

4. Man. 

" A greater number of God’e creatures believe in 
Mahomet’s word at this hour than in any other word 
whatever.'— Carlyle : Heroes A Hero- Worship, lect. ii. 

5. An epithet of mingled pity and contempt, 
or of contempt alone. 

“The women eAid, who thought him. Tough, 

But now no louger foolish 

'The creature may do well enough." 

Cowper: On Himself. 

6. An epithet of affection or tenderness. 
"Some young creatures have learnt their letters and 

syllables hy having them pasted upon little tablets. 
Watts. 

7. A servant, a dependant. 

" A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne P.ullen." 

S hakes p. : Henry YUL, UL 2. 

8. One who owes his rise or fort ana to 
another ; a dependant, an instrument. 

" Whatever the Governor said was echoed hy hla 
creatures."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xii. 

9. An offspring, produce, or result. 

“And most attractive is the fair result 

Of thought, the creature of a polish'd mnia 

Cowper: The Task, bk. iiL 

10. Drink, liquor. (Irish.) 

“ When they had latter a cup of the creature.” — T. 
Brown : Works, L 82. (Davies.) 

* 11. Food generally. 

“’Tispity, methinks, that the good creature ahould 
be lost." — Dryden : Marriage d la Mode, p. 25. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the creature 
or the body ; as creature comforts. 

* crea -ture-ize, v.t. [Eng. creature ; - ize .] 
To make' like a creature ; to make earthly or 
mortal ; to aniraalize. 

•'This sisterly relation and consanguinity betwixt 
them, would of the two. rather degrade and creaiurciza 
that mundane soul, which ia their third God or divine 
hypostasis, than advance and deifie those particular 
created souls." — Cuduwth : Intellectual System, p. 594. 

* crea -ture-less, a. [Eng. creature ; -less.) 
Without created beings around ; alone, solitary. 

'* God was alone 
And c reat tireless at first- ' 

Donne : To the Countess qf Bedford. 

* CToa'-trare-ly, a. [Eng. creature; -ly.) Of 
or pertaining to the creature ; having the 
nature or qualities of a creature. 

“The several parts of relatives, or crcaturety infi- 
nites, may hnve finite proportions to ou© another.''— 
Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 

* crea'-ture -ship, s. [Eng. creature; ship.) 
The state or condition of a creature, 

“.The laws of our creature-shiv and depeiulance da 
necesBorily and Indispensably subject us to God as our 
Creator; and we can as soon cease to be creatures, as 
become independent. " — Hr. Caoe: Berm., pt 10. 

* crea-tnr-Iz-ing, pr. par., a & s. [Ceea- 
tuheize.*] 

A, & B. -4s pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, .4s subst. : The act of making like a crea- 
ture ; animalizing 

"So was it a monstrous degradation of that third 
hypostasis of their Trinity, and little other than an 
absolute creaturizing of the same.’’— Cudworth : Intel- 
lectual System, p. 594. 

creaze, s. [Craze, s.] 

Mining : The tin in the middle part of the 
buddle. 

cre-bri-cos -tate, a. [Lat. crcbcr- frequent, 
close ; Eng. costate (q.v.), from Lat. costa = a 
rib.] 

Conchol. : Marked or distinguished by nu- 
merous closely-set ribs or ridges, as in the 
shell Fusus crebricostatus. 

cre-hri-suT-cate, a. [Lat. creber= freqnent, 
close ; sulcus = a furrow.] 

Conchol. : Started or distinguished with 
numerous closely-set transverse furrows, as 
in the shell Venus crebrisulca. 

* ere '-bri-tu.de, s. [Lat. crcbritudo, from 
crcbcr = frequent.] Frequentness, frequency. 

* crc -brous, a. [Lat. creber = frequent.] 
Frequent. 

•• Which indeed aupposeth (as their principle© do) an 
Imperfect inchoate power already in man’s wiU to act 
graciously, which through assisting grace stirred up 
by crcbrous and frequent acts, grows tin into an habit 
or facility of working.” — Goodwin : Works, voL v., pt. 
L, pi 175b 

creche, s. [Fr.] [Cratch.] A public institu- 
tion or nursery in which the children of poor 
persons, who are obliged to go from home to 
work every day, arc takeo care of for a small 
payment, while their parents are at work. 


* credo, v.t . [Cree (2).] To boil to softness. 

“ Take rie and credo it u you do wheat for Formity." 
Queen's Closet Opened (1655), p. 159. (Haines.) 

cre’-don^e, a. [Fr. credence ; ItaL credema; 
Low Lat. credent ia =s belief, from credent, pr. 
par. of credo — to believe.] [Creed.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Belief, credit, reliance, dependence, trust, 
or confidence in or upon any person or thiug. 

“ All circumstance which may compel 
Full credence to the tale they telL 

Byron : Parisirut, ▼. 8. 

2. A belief, an opinion, a conviction. 

“ A superstitious credence held. 

That never did a mortal hand 

Wake ite broad glare on C’arrick strand." 

Scott: Lord qfthe Isles, v. 1?. 

3. That which gives a claim to credit, belief, 
or confidence. 

“After they had delivered to the king their letter* 
of credence, they were led to a chamber richly fur- 
mahed. * — Hayward. 

* 4. The act of tasting fond before, it was 
offered to others, a practice followed in order 
to give assurance that it was free from poison. 

. . credence 1b used and tastynge, for drede of 
p03 T »cenynge." — Bahecs Book, p. 196. 

* 5. A side table where the food was set and 
tasted before being served to the guests. 



CREDENCE-TABLE. 


II. Eccles. : The email table near the 6ide of 
the altar, or communion table, on which the 
bread and wine are placed before they are 
consecrated. 

credence- table, 3. [Credence, a., 11.] 

* cre'-den9e, v.t. [Credence, s.) To give 
credence to, to believe, to credit 

*' In crSdenclng his tales." 

Skelton : Poems, ix 164. 

t cre-dend, s. [Lat. credendum .] Tire same 
as Credendum (q.v.). 

cre-den'-da, s. pi. [Lat. neut. pi. of credendus 
= to be believed ; part from cmio=tobelieve.] 
Theol. : Articles of faith, as distinguishes 
from agenda or practical duties ; things which 
must be believed. 

“These were the great articles and crcdenda of 
Christianity, that so much startled the world."— 
South. 

cre-den'-tlum, s. [Lat. neut. sing, of cre- 
dent lus = to be believed.] 

ThcoL : An article of faith. 

* cre'-dent, a. [Lat credcns, pr. par. of 
credo — to believe.] 

1. Giving credence ; believing, credulous. 

" Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain. 

If with too credent ear you list his songs.” 

Hhakesp.: Hamlet, L & 

2. Credible ; bearing credit or authority. 

“ For my authority bears a credent hulk. 

That no particular scandal once can touch." 

Shakesp. : Meas.Jor Meat., iv. 4. 

cre-den-tial, a. As &. [Lat. credens (genit. 
credentis), pr. par. of credo = to believe.] 

A. adj. : Giving a title to credit ; accre- 
diting. 

'• Credential letters were read from the Frisians.”— 
Lett, from the Syn. of Dart, Hales’s Rem., p. 106. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Cen. : Anjrthing which, givee a title to 
credit or confidence. 

2. Spec. (PI.) : Certificates or letters accre- 
diting any person or persons ; the commission 
or warrant given to an envoy, as his claim to 
credit at a foreign court. 

" There stands the messenger of truth ; there standi 
The legate of the skies 1— His theme divine. 

His office sacred, his credentials clear.” 

Cowper: Task, hk. IL 
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©red-l-bil'-i-ty, s. [Fr. credibiUte, from Lat. 
credibilis — credible.] The quality or state 
being credible or entitled to credit or beuef ; 
credibleness ; possibility of being believed ; a 
claim or title to credit. 

*' Aa all original wltneases must be contemporary 
with the event* which they attest. It le a necessary 
condition for the credibility of a witness that he be a 
contemporary, though a contemporary Is not neces- 
sarily a credible witness.”— Latpi*/ Cred. Ear. Roman 
Hitt. (1845), oh. i., j 6. voL l., p. 16. 

©red'-i-ble, * credyblo, a. [Lat . credibilis, 
from credo = to believe.] Deserving of or 
entitled to credit or belief; that maybe be- 
lieved, credited, or relied on ; trustworthy. 

" All are equally destitute of credible attestation."— 
Lewis : Ored. Ear. Roman Bist. (1855), ch. ix., § 18, 
vol. L, p. 340. 

f cred'-i ble-ness, a. [Eng. credible ; -ness.] 
The quality of being credible; credibility; a 
just claim to credit. 

"The crodiblenesa of a good part of these narratives 
has been confirmed to me by a practises of physick."— 
Boyle: Works, L 406. 

cred l-bly, * cred-ably, adv. [Eng. cre- 
dible); - ly .] In a credible manner; in a 

manner deserving of credit. 

■' It has indeed been told me (with what weight, 
How credibly, Tla bard for me to state)." 

Cowpcr: Conversation, 

©Ted'- it, s. [Fr. credit; ItaL Sc Sp. crcdito, 
from Lat. creditus, pa. par. of credo = to 
believe.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Belief, trust, faith, reliance, or confi- 
dence in or upon a person or tliiag. 

" Whatever Athenian arrogance may pretend, it will 
not easily gain credit with a discerning mind.’’— 
Jeremy Renthnm : Works (1R43I. vol, L, ch. v. ; Essay 
on the Itylaence of Time and Place, p. 191. 

2. A ground of or title to belief, trust, or 
confidence. 

3. A reputation or character of confidence 
or trust ; a good name or opinion gained by 
upright conduct in busiaess ; a repututioa for 
solvency. 

*• He traded largely ; hie credit on the Exchange of 
London stood high ; and he had accuran luted an ample 
fortuna"— Macaulay: Bist. Eng,, ch. vii. 

4. Trust reposed with regard to property 
handed over ou the promise or understanding 
of payment at a future time ; correlative to 
debt. 

*■ Credit Is nothing but the expectation of money, 
within some limited time." — Locke. 

5. Anything due to any person. [II. 1.] 

6. The time for which trust is given for pay- 
ment for goods bought. 

7. Testimony or authority ; that which pro- 
cures belief or trust. 

"We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think It may be."— Hooker. 

8. An honour, a cause of esteem or reputa- 
tion. 

" 1 published, because I was told I might please such 
as It was a credit to please."— Pope. 

9. Influence, iaterest; power derived from 
character or reputatioo. 

" Having credit enough with his master to provide 
lor his own interest, he troubled uot himself for that 
of other men." — Clarendon. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bookkeeping : The aide of an account in 
-which payment is entered ; opposed to debit 
(q.v.). 

2. Comm., &c. : [Bill of Credit.] 

IT (1) A letter of credit : The same aa a Cir- 
cular letter (q.v.). 

(2) Public credit : The faith put by creditors 
and the public generally io the honesty and 
financial ability of a government aeekiag to 
borrow money. 

(1) Crahb thus discriminates between 
credit, favour, and influence: “These terms 
mark the state we stand in with regard toothers 
as flowing out of their sentiments towards our- 
selves : credit arises out of esteem ; favour out 
of good-will or affection; influence out of 
either credit or favour: credit depends alto- 
gether on personal merit ; favour may depend 
on the caprice of him who bestows it. Credit, 
though sometimes obtained by falsehood, is 
never got without exertion ; but ftn'our, 
whither justly or unjustly bestowed, often 
Coinca by little or no effort on the part of the 
receiver: n minister gains credit with his 
arishioneis by the consistency of his con- 
net, tho gravity of his demeanour, and the 
strictness of hia life; the favour of the popu- 
lace ia gained by arts which men of upright 
miuda would disdain to employ. Credit and 


favour are the gifts of othera ; influence is a 
possession which we derive from circum- 
stances ; there will always be influence where 
there is credit or favour , but it may exist 
independently of either : we have credit and 
favour for ourselves ; we exert influence over 
others : credit and favour serve one’a own 
purposes ; influence ia employed in directing 
othera : weak people easily give their credit or 
bestow their favour , by which nn influence is 
gained over them to bend them to the will of 
othera." (Crobb : Eng. Synon.) 

(2) For the difference between credit and 
belief, see Belief. 

cred -It, v.t. [Credit, s.J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. To believe, to give credit or credence to. 

"... now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do presage* 

Shakes p. : Julius Caesar , V. L 

2. To truat or confide in. 

* 3. To procure credit or honour to ; to do 
credit to. 

“At present you credit the church as much by your 
government, as you did the school formerly by your 
wit."— South, 

<L To sell upon credit to ; to sell or transfer 
on agreement of future payment. 

1L Bookkeeping: To enter upon the credit 
side of an account ; to give credit for. 

Cred it a ble, a. [Eng. credit ; •able.] 

* I. Credible, worthy of belief. 

"... divers creditable witnesses . . , n — Ludlow; 
Memoirs, voL iii„ p. 74. 

2. Reputable. 

" He settled him In a good creditable way of living, 

. . — Arbuthnot : John Bull, 

3. Honourable, bringing credit or honour. 

“ It 1 b creditable to Charles's temper that, ill as he 
though tof his apeclea, be never became a misanthrope." 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ii. 

cred it-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eog. creditable; 

-ness.] 

* 1. Credibility ; worthiness of belief, 
t 2. Reputation, estimation. 

" Among all those snares, there ia none more en- 
tangling than the credit able ness and repute of cus- 
tomary vices."— Decay of Piety. 

crod'-it>-a-bly, adv . rEng. creditable ) ; -ly.] 
*1. In a creditable or credible way; cred- 
ibly. 

2. With credit or honour; so aa to bring 
credit 

"... nealect their dutv safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the church's service, . . — 

South. 

crcd-it-cd, pa. par. ora. [Credit, v.] 

cred'-it-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Credit, t\] 
A. k B. vis pr. par. & j^articip. odj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. -4s substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of giving credit or 
credence to. 

2. Bookkeeping : The act of entering upon 
the credit side of an aetjuunt ; the giving 
credit for. 

cred'-it-dr, s. [Lat. = one who trusts ; Fr. 
criditeur; I tail, credit ore.] 

* I. One who gives credit or credence to 
any person or thing. 

" Many sought to feed 
The easy creditors of novelties." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, bk. ill. 

2. One to whom a sum of money or other 
valuable is owing ; one rho has given credit 
to another ; correlative to debtor. 

"The English government had already expended all 
the funds which had been obtained by ptllaumg the 
public creditor." — Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. li. 

creditor’s bill, s. 

Ixiw : A bill in equity filed by one or more 
creditors of an estate, praying for an account 
and settlement of the nssets of the estate, on 
behalf of him or themselves and all other 
creditors who may come in under the decree. 

* cred -J- tress, a. [Eng. creditor ; -ess.] A 
female creditor. 

• crcd'-i-trix, s. [Lat.] The same as Cn edi- 
tress (q.v.). 

cred’ ner-ite, 8. [Named nfter the mineralo- 
gist Credncr, who analysed it.] 

Min. : A foliated crystalline uioooclinic 
mineral, of metallic lustre aud iron-blnck to 


steel-grey colour. Its hardness is 4*5 ; its ap. 
gr. 4*9— 5'I ; its composition, oxide of copper 
42*9 and oxide of manganese 57*1 = 100. 
Found at Fredericharode. (Dam.) 

cre -do, s. [Lat. = I believe.] [Creed.] 

1. Eccles. : The creed. 

2. Music: One of the movements in a mass. 

•cr6d'-u-len-§y, •cred'-u-len- 9 ie,s. [Lat. 
credulus, from credo - to believe.] Credulity. 
"For were thy aelfe Juror and ludge of the mc-Bt 
oflfenaiue, ray credulencie, or thine inctmstanel*. the 
iuror could not but giue verdict for Eliaa *nd the 
iudge sentence against A^neaa-"— Warner : Albion t 
England. Addition to bk. ii. 

Cre-du'-Il-tjf, a. [Fr. creduliti ; Ital. credu- 
litd ; tip. eredirlidad, from Lat. credulitas, from 
credulus = believing, from credo = to believe.] 
Easiness of belief ; a disposition readily and 
without sufficient evidence or ioquiry to 
accept the statements of any person. 

" That would have shock'd Credulity herself, 

UnmaAk d, vouchsafing this their sole excuse." 

Cowjter : The Task, hk. li. 

cred'-u-loiis, a. [Lat. credulus, from credo 
= to telieve.] 

* I. Easily or readily believed. 

"Twas be posBesaed me with your credulous death.” 
Btaiim. and FI etc! lot. 

2. Easy of belief ; disposed to believe oi 
nccept any statement without sufficient evi- 
dence or ioquiry. 

", . . nothing is bo credulous as misery. "—Macaulay: 
But. Eng., ch. xiv. 

cred'-U-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. credulous; -ly.] 
In a credulous manner ; with credulity. 

" If you shall observe a man pretend to believe plain 
imposaibilitie*, and not ouly supinely and credutously 
swallow them, but . . ." — Goodman : l Vint. Ev. Con/., 
p. lii. 

cred' u lous-ness, 3. [Eng. credulous; -wess.) 
The quality of beiug credulous ; credulity. 

"Beyond all credulity, therefore. Is the credulous- 
ness of atheists.’’— Clarke: Serm., voh L, serin. L 

cree (1), v.t. [Jaiuiesoa suggests Dan. kriger 
= to war.] To meddle or have to do with. 
(Generally used negatively.) 

" Aha ! our auld friend, Michael Scott, has eome 
hand i' this I He's no to cree legs wi' : la be quits wT 
him ." — Perils erf Man, L 13L 

©ree (2), v.t. [Fr, crever — to burst; fair* 
crever = to cause to swell or burst (by boil- 
ing).] To boil to softness. 

creech (gutt.), s. [Gael, carraic = a rock.) 
A declivity encumbered with large stones. 

creed, *crede, * credo, 3. [Fr., Ital., <fe 

tip. credo, from Lat. credo = I believe, that 
being the first word in the Latin version.] 

A. Ordinary Long u age: 

L Literally : 

1. In the same sense as B. 

*■ Heore hlleue, that ia pater noster and credo."— 
0. Eng Homilies, p. 75. 

2. The repetition of the creed. 

" Himself still sleeps before his heads 
Have marked ten avea and two creeds. 

Scott : Marmion, L 26. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Any solemn profession of principles or 
opiuioa. 

*' For me. my lords, 

1 love him not, nor fear him ; there'6 my creext." 

Xhakesp. : Ben. 17//., ii. ~ 

2. A severe reprehension or rebuke. (Scotch.) 

B. Theol. (0 Ch. Hist.: A summary of the 
articles or Christian doctrines of which the 
several churches profess tlieir btlief. In tbe 
Church of Englaud three such creeds are 
accepted— viz., the Apostles' Creed, the Atha- 
nasiau Creed, and the Nicenc Creed. [Apos- 
tles', Athanakian, Nicene ] In the Church 
of .Scotland the creed accepted is the West- 
minster Confession of Faith, to which may 
perhaps be nUded the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms. The Church of Rome accepts the 
same creeds as that of Fnglaud does, but 
adds to them tbe creed of tbe Council of Con- 
stantinople. 

crccd-maker, Ono who draws up a 

creed or summary of articles of belief. 

# creed, v.t. [Cuf.ed, $.] To believe. 

"That part which ia ao crasded Ly the l>eople."-r 
Milto)l. 

t crecd'-lcss, a. [Eng. creed ; -lest.) Without 
auy creed. (G arhjle: Fr. Rev.) 

* crock (1), v.t [Creak, r.) 


boll, pout, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this, ©in* a§; expect, ^cnophon, exist, -lhg. 
-clan, -tian= sh^n. -tion, -sion-shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = skus. -blc, -die, <fcc. = b$l, d$L 
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oreek— creepingly 


crock ( 1 ), * creke, * krlke, * cry k, * cryke, 

s. [A.S. crecca. Cogn. with Dut. kreek = a 
creek; lcel. kriki — a nook, a corner; Fr. 
criqne = a creek. Skeat suggests also a con- 
nection with Wei. crig =s a crack, crigyll = a 
ravine, a creek.] 

I. Ordinary Language, : 

1. A small inlet, bay, or cove. 

** Each creek and cavern of the dangerous shore.” 
Cowper : Retirement. 

2. A recess or bend in the line of the sea 
or of a river. 

“ As streams, which with their winding hanks do play 

Stopp'd by their creeks, run softly through the plain.' 

Daisies : Immort. qf Soul. 

• 3. A turn, a winding, an alley. 

“ A back-friend, a ahoulder-clApper ; one that com- 
mauds the passages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands.” 
— Shakesp . : Comedy of Errors, iv 2. 

4. A rivulet, a stream, a small river. ( Ame- 
rica: n.) 

II. Inland Revenue : A seaside town not of 
aniheient importance to be constituted a 
Customs station. It is inferior to port (q.v.). 

“ The Lords of the Treasury have decided that Chep- 
stow and Coleraine shall cease to be occupied aa Cus- 
toms stations ; and that the following Ports shall be 
reduced to the position of * Creek* . . . —Daily Chron., 
Sept. 15. 1881. 

creek (2), S. [Ger. krieche.] The dawn, the 
break of day. 

" Like night, soon as the morning creek 
Has usher'd in the day.” 

Ramtay: Work*, 1. 121. 

* creek, v.i. [Creek, s.] To form a creek or 
creeks. 

“The salt water so ct-eeketh about it that it almost 
insulateth it.”— HoUand : Camden, p. 451. (Davies.} 

oreek -y, a. [Eng. creek (1), s. ; -y.] Full of 
or abounding in creeks ; winding. 

“ WHIiboume (by the old name the author calls her 
Willy) derived from near Selwood by Warminster, 
with her creeky passage crossing to Wilton naming 
both that town and tho shire. — Selden: niust. of 
Drayton ; Poly-Olbion, 8 3. 

ore el, s. [Ir. craidhlag .] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An osier basket or pannier. 

" And lightsome be their life that bear 
The merlin and the creel." 

Scott: Antiquary , cb. xrvL 

2. A fisherman's basket. 

II. Spinning : The bar winch holds the 
paying-off bobbins in the bobbin-and-fiy, the 
throstle machine, or the mule. In the first 
machine the bobbins hold the sliver, which is 
to be spun and twisted into a roving ; in the 
latter machines, by a substantially similar 
operation, the roving is converted into yarn. 
The creel may have several bars with rows of 
akewers, upon which the bobbins are placed 
to unwind their contents. 

U To be in a creel : To have one’s wits jum- 
bled into confusion. 

“‘The laddie's in a creel/’ exclaimed hla uncle.” — 
Scott r Old Mortality, ch. vL 

oreel -fill, 3 . [Eng. creel , and fuKJ). ] A 
basketful. 

“. . . and yet the damage canua amount to malr 
than a creelfu of coals, . ."—.Scoff : Jledgauntlet, ch. vii. 

orcep, 4 orepen, * creopen (pret. * crope, 
* ernpe, *crepte, crept), v.i. [A.S. creopan, 
cognate with Dnt. kruipen ; lcel. krjupa ; 
Dan. krybe ; Sw. kryjx/, all = to creep, to 
crawl. Cf. also lcel. kreika = to crouch ; Sw. 
kraka = to creep ; Ger. kriechen. (Skeat.)'] 

L Literally! 

1 . To crawl along the ground ; to move with 
the belly on the ground, as a serpent, <fcc. 

“. . . hut this I have resolved on. to wit. to run 
when I can, to go when I cannot run. and to creep 
when I caunotgo.”— Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt it. 

2. To grow along the ground, a wall, or 
other supports. 

“ The grottos cool, Mth shaded poplars crown'd. 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around." 

Dryden. 

3. To move forward without bounds or 
leaps, as insects. 

II. Figuratively : 

1 . To move or go with secrecy, silently, or 
clandestinely. 

“ Out of his place he crept 
So stille that she nothing herde." 

Gower, L 72. 

2. To move slowly, either from feebleness 
and infirmity, or timidity or reluctance. 

“Creeping like snail unwillingly to school." 

Shakesp. : As Fou Like It, iL 7. 

3. To move along slowly and insensibly, as 
time, the seasons, &c. 


“ Accordingly, so early as the year 1414. it began to 
be perceived that the equluoxea were gradually creep- 
ing away from the 2lat of March and Septemher, 
where they ought to have always fallen had tne Julian 
year been exact, . . ."—Herschel : Aifron., 6th ed. 
(1858). § 930. 

4. To enter or find the way in insensibly or 
Imperceptibly. 

*' By those gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay 
be flies, into the favour of poor silly women.”— Sidney. 

t5. (Of literary composition) : To move along 
with timidity ; not to venture on anything 
very high or soaring. 

“Paradise Lost Is admirable; hut am I therefore 
bouud to maintain, that there are no flats amongst his 
elevations, when it is evideut he creep* along some- 
times for above an hundred lines together ? "—Dryden. 

6. To enter into the composition of. (Gene- 
rally in a bad sense, implying intrusion.) 

“ It is not to he expected that everyone should guard 
his understanding from being imposed on hy tne so- 
phistry which creeps into most oi the hooks of argu- 
ment. ,T — Locke. 

7. To come gradually or imperceptibly ioto 
vogue or fashion. 

8. To behave with servility ; to fawn, to 
court. 

“They were us'd to bend. 

To send their smiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they used to creep. 

To holy altars." Shakesp. : Troilus, Hi. 8. 

9. To feel a sensation as though insects, 
worms, &c., were creeping over the flesh. 

creep, s. [Creep, v .] 

1. Ord. Lang. (PL): A sensation as of in- 
sects or worms creeping over the flesh. (Col- 
loquial.) 

2. Mining-engin. : The curving upward of 
the floor of a gallery, owiog to the pressure of 
superincumbent strata upon the pillars. Op- 
posed to thrust, which is a depression of the 
roof. (Knigkt.) 

“The whole of the weight being thus left to rest 
upon a si all area, the pillars were sometimes forced 
down into the floor, which would hulge upwards and 
form a creep."— Pro/. Gladstone, in Cauells Technical 
Educator, pt. VilL, pi 88. 

Creep -er,s. [Eng. creep; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
creeps or crawls ; any animal which creeps ; 
a reptile. 

“. . . not only worms and serpents, toads, frogs, and 
efts, hut an imiumerahle host of creeper*,"— Boyle : 
Work*, voL vt., p. 882. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut., Mech., <Cc. : A four-clawed grapnel 
or drag, used in dragging the bottom of a har- 
bour, pond, or well, to recover anything which 
has been lost overboard, or the body of a 
drowned person. 

2. Mach.: An end le99 moving feeding-apron, 
or a pair of aprons arranged one above the 
other, having motion to feed fibres to or from 
a machine ; e.g., the creeper which feeds the 
sliver or sheet of fibres from the doffer of a 
carding-machine. [Lap.] 

3. Domestic: 

(1) An iron bar connecting the andirons. 

(2) Small dogs, with low necks or none at 
all, used between the usual andirons to sup- 
port brands above the hearth. 

(3) A small sole or piece carrying spurs, 
which may be attached to the boot, to pre- 
vent slipping on ice. 

(4) A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

4. Arch. : Leaves or clusters of foliage used 
in Gothic buildings to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crotchets. 

5. Bot. : A plant with a creeping stem (q.v.). 
“Plauts that put forth their sap hastily, have bodies 

not proportionable to their length ; therefore they are 
winders or creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. 1 '— 
Bacon. 

6. Ornithology : 

(1) Generally : 

(а) (Sing.): A bird, Certhia familiaris, some- 
times called the Little Brown Creeper. 

(б) (PI.) : The name commonly given to the 
tenuirostral birds of the family Certhidse 
(q.v.), or to those of the typical sub-family 
Certhinse (q.v.). 

(2) Spec. : Certhia familiaris, called also the 
Common Creeper, the Tree Creeper, the Tree 
Climber, &c. The bill is slender and curved, 
the head and neck streaked with black and 
yellow-brown, with a white line above each 
eye ; hack, rump, and scapulars tawny ; quills 
dusky, tipped and edged with white or light 
brown ; coverts variegated, a yellowish -white 
bar across the wing ; lower parts of the bird 
white. Length three inches. Common in 


Britain, where it climbs trees and is perpetu- 
ally in motion, but manages to hide itself from 
observation. Nest in tbe hollows or beneath 
the bark of trees ; eggs six. 

1 (1) Brown Creeper: [Creeper, 6(2)]. 

(2) Bush Creepers : 

Ornith. : Birds of the family Sylvidse, and 
the sub-family Mniotiltinae. They are found 
in the warmer parts, both of the eastern and 
of the western hemispheres, flying in small 
flocks and hunting insects among bushes, in 
which also they build. [Mniotii.tin*:.] 

(3) Tree Creepers : 

Ornith. : Birds of the sub-family Dendroco- 
laptinse. They occur in the South American 
forests, and have the habits of true creepers. 

(4) True Creepers : [Certhinje]. 

(5) Trumpet Creeper: 

Bot. : Tecoma radicans. (American.) 

(6) WaU Creeper: A bird, Tichodroma mu- 
raria, which seeks after insects in old walls, 
clinging to them as the ordinary Creeper does 
to trees. 

creep-hole, s. [Eng. creep, and 7iofe.] 

1. Lit.: A hole or retreat into which an 
animal may creep to escape danger. 

2. Fig. : A subterfuge ; an excuse. 

creep -ie, creep'-y, s. [Gael, creaban — & 
four-legged stool.] A cutty-stool. (Scotch.) 

creepie-chair, s. The chair or stool of 
repentance. 

” When I mount the creepie-chair, 

Wha will sit beside ine there ? " 

Burnt : The Rantin' Dog the Daddie o’ t- 

creep -Ihg, * crepynge, pr. par., a., & «. 
[Creep, v.\ 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. vis adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Crawliog or moving along the ground. 

“. . . of every creeping thing of the earth . . 
Genesis vi. 20. 

2. Growing along the ground, a wall, &c. 

“ What are the caaementa lined with creepingbtTps.” 
Cowper : The Task, bk. iv. 

II. Fig.: Moving cunniugly and secretly: 
crafty, sly. 

11 Very crafty, very cminlng, 

Is the creeping spirit of Evil. 

Longfellow : iipiwatha* xlT, 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of crawling or moving along 
the ground. 

“They cannot distiuguUh creeping from flying."— 
Dryden. 

2. Fig. : The act of moving cunningly and 
secretly ; craft. 

II. Naut. : Dragging by grapnels for tbe re- 
covery' of a lost cable or rope. Tbe most re- 
markable instance on record is the recovery 
of the Atlantic cable, broken in mid-ocean. 

creeping-hur, s. (See extract.) 

“ The creeping bur is Lycopodium clavatum."— App. 
Agr. Surv. Caithn., p. 197. 

creeping crow-foot, s. Ranunculus 
repens , a common British plant, with creep- 
ing scions and furrowed peduncles. 

creeping-ivy, s. The procumbent form 

of Hedera Helix. 

creeping root, s. 

Bot. : A root, the branches of which ran 
chiefly near the surface of the ground. 
(Thome.) The same as Creepino-stem (q.v.). 

creeping-sheet, s. The feeding-apron 
of a carding-machioe. 

creeping-stem, s. 

Bot. : A slender stem which creeps hori- 
zontally below tbe surface of the ground, 
sending out at intervals roots and new plants. 
Example, Triticum repens. It is essentially 
the same as a rhizome, only it is subterranean. 

creeping-thyme, s. Thymus Serpyllum. 

creep'-Ihg-ly, atfv. [Eng. creeping; -£y.] 

f L Lit. : In a creeping or crawling manner, 
as a reptile. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Slowly, by degrees, imperceptibly. 


Bite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
•r, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 00, ce= e, ey = a, qu = kw. 
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